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INTESTINES  are  that  portion  of  the  digestive  canal 
iato  which  the  food  is  received  after  it  has  been  partially 
digested  in  the  stomach,  and  in  which  its  further  assimila- 
tion, the  aepaiation  and  absorption  of  the  nutritive  matter, 
and  the  removal  of  that  which  is  exciementitious,  take 
place.  In  an  adult,  the  intestines  consist  of  a  convoluted 
tube  of  from  30  to  40  &et  in  toneth,  and  are,  from  the  dif- 
ference of  their  diameters  in  difi^nt  parb,  divided  into 
small  intestines,  which  comprise  about  the  first  four-fifths, 
and  lai^  intestines,  which  constitute  the  other  fifth  of  their 
lengtli.  The  former  again  are  divided  into  the  duodenum, 
into  which  the  ducts  from  the  liver  and  pancreas  open,  and 
in  which  the  chyme  from  the  stomach  is  converted  into 
chyle  [DiQKsnoN;  Chyle];  the  jejunum,  in  which  the 
absorption  of  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  food  is  jNrinciitally 
effected ;  and  the  ileum.  The  large  intestines  are  divided 
into  the  ccecum,  colon,  and  Tectum. 

The  mils  of  the  intsatjnal  canal  are  composed  of  three 
priaeipal  coafs  or  membranes.  The  «cterior.  which  is  smooth 
and  polished)  is  called  the  peritoneal,  and  its  principal  use 
is  to  pennit  the  fr<ee  motions  of  the  intestines  within  the 
abdomen,  and  of  their  several  convolutions  ^;ainst  each 
othtf,  by  rendering  the  effect  of  friction  as  slight  as  possible. 
Next  to  and  within  the  peritoneal  coat  is  ihe  muscular, 
which  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  fibres ;  an  external,  in 
which  they  are  directed  longitudinally,  and  an  internal,  of 
which  the  fibres  encircle  the  intestine.  By  these  die  mo- 
tions of  the  intestines  and  the  {vopulsion  of  their  contents 
an  eAetod;  the  longitudinal  fibres  tending  to  shorten 
etch  portion  of  the  cuial,  while  the  drcnlar  contract  its 
diameter;  and  the  two  sets  together  pfodusing  a  motion  of 
the  tube  somevliat  like  that  of  m  worm,  whence  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  vermicular  motion.  Beneath  these 
layers^  and  separated  from  them  by  a  stratum  of  cdlular 
tissue,  which  has  been  sometimes  called  the  fourth  or  ner- 
vous ooat,  is  the  mucous  membranot  which  is  the  most  im- 

fortant  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is  everywhere  beset 
y  innumerable  minute  glands,  by  which  the  secretion  of' 
mucus  and  the  other  intestinal  juices  is  carried  on.  In  the 
null  intestines  it  has  a  fine  velvet-like  surface,  made  up  of - 
■mute  thickly-set  hair-like  processes,  or  villi,  which  are 
ibont  ifik  ctf  an  meh  in  length,  and  stand  up  so  that  their 
tops  aenn  to  form  a  smooth  sur&ce  like  the  pile  of  velvet. 
Thes^  aa  as  all  the  rest  of  Uie  mucous  memlxane,  are 
protected  from  the  irritation  which  the  immediate  conuct 
of  tatm^  Mbstances  would  produce,  W  a  covering  of  an 
iUNmrne  eutide  of  extreme  delicacy,  caUed  e^iitheUum. 

The  principal  ftinetions  performed  by  the  intestines  are 
the  conversion  of  the  chyme  [DieKsnoN ;  Gastxic  'Juice] 
into  chyle,  the  absorption  of  the  latter,  and  the  removal  of 
the  innutritious  parts  of  the  food  and  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  excrementitious  matter.  In  the  first  process, 
which  constitutes  the  last  stage  of  digestion,  the  secretions 
of  the  liva  and  pancreu  take  an  unpo^tant  pait ;  Hm 
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ducts  by  which  they  ore  conveyed  open  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  near  the  middle  of  the  duodenum,  or  about  six  inches 
from  the  aperture  by  which  the  food  passes  from  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  immediately  beyond  the  orifices  of  these  ducts 
the  villi  are  of  great  siz^  and  thickly  set  on  prominent 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  called  viilvulsa  conniventes. 
These  folds,  at  the  same  time  that  they  increase  the  extent 
of  suiftce  for  absorption,  serve  to  entangle  the  semifluid 
mass  of  food,  now  completely  digested;  they  are  most  nu- 
merous and  prominent  in  the  jejunum,  where  absorption 
is  carried  on  earliest  and  most  rapidly,  but  are  found  to  a 
slighter  extent  throughout  the  whole  of  the  small  intestines. 

The  absorption  of  the  chyle  is  effected  by  the  villi,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  a  mmute  tube,  which  is  the  termi- 
nation of  a  branch  of  the  lacteal  or  absorbent  system  of 
vessels,  and  is  ensheathed  in  a  delicate  tissue  containing  a 
net-WMk  of  capillary  arteries  and  veins.  The  form  and 
function  of  the  villi  may  be  best  demonstrated  iu  an  animal 
which  has  died  suddenly  after  a  fhill  meal ;  they  then  ap- 
pear turgid,  aud  stand  erect,  filled  with  a  whitish  milky 
fluid,  the  chyle,  which,  as  flut  as  it  is  absorbed  by  them,  is 
conveyed  by  numerous  converging  streams  into  the  main 
trunk  of  the  absorbent  system,  railed  the  thoracic  duct, 
through  which  it  is  gradually  poured  into  the  blood  of  the 
left  subclavian  vein,  at  a  short  distance  before  it  enters  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.  [Hsakt.]  The  whole  process  of 
absorption  is  not  unaptly  compared  to  that  by  which  the 
fluids  are  copveyed  from  the  earth  through  the  roots  into 
the  stem  of  a  plant;  the  villi  of  the  intestine  being  repre- 
sented by  the  tufts  of  hair-like  spongioles  which  are  placed 
at  the  terminations  of  the  fibtosof  tM  root. 

The  portion  of  the  food  which  is  unfit  for  fiie  nourish- 
ment of  the  body  is  forced  onwards  by  the  vermicular  mo- 
tion of  the  intestines,  and  being  mixed  with  the  resinous 
and  other  excrementitious  substances  secreted  by  the  liver 
and  other  glands,  is  conveyed  through  the  whole  tract  of 
^e  intestines ;  and  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  absorb- 
ing vessels,  which  are  placed  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
in  every  part  of  the  canal,  so  that  not  a  particle  of  nutri- 
ment ran  be  lost,  the  residue  is  voided. 

INTONATION,  in  vocal  music,  is  the  tuning  of  the 
voice — the  singing  true  or  false — in  tnne  or  out  of  tune. 
Correct  InionaHou  is  the  first  requisite  in  a  singer;  this 
wanting,  all  his  other  musical  qualities,  however  good,  are 
unavailing. 

INTRA1X)S  and  EXtRA'DOS,  the  lower  and  higher 
curves  of  an  arch.  [Arch.1_ 

INTIUCAItlA,  a  small  Pdypifo)'  fnnn  the  oolitic  rocks 
of  France,  allied  to  Cellaria.  (M.  Defrance,  Die.  det  8ei. 

Nai.) 

INTUITION  Cintueri),  the  most  simple  act  of  the  reason 
or  intellect,  on  which,  according  to  Locke,  *  depends  all 
the  certainty  and  evidence  of  all  oar  knowledge;  which 
certain^  every  one  finds  \9  bo  so  great,  that  he  oanno* 
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imagine,  mA  therefore  cannot  require  a  greater.  For  a  man 
cannot  conceive  of  a  greater  certainty  than  that  any  idea 
in  his  mind  is  such  as  he  perceives  it  to  be,  and  that  two 
ideas,  wherein  he  perceives  a  difference,  are  different  and 
not  precisely  the  same.'  His  definition,  or  rather  explana- 
tion, of  intuition  is  aa  fbllows: — 'Sometimes  tlw  mina  per- 
ceives the  af^reement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  imme- 
diately by  ihemselves,  and  this,  I  think,  we  may  call  intui- 
tive knowledge.  In  this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proving 
or  examining,  hut  perceives  the  truth  as  the  eye  does  the 
light,  only  by  being  directed  to  it.'  (Essay  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding, b.  iv.,  c.  it,  $  1.)  Campbell's  definition  is 
similar :  having  defined  truth  to  be  the  conformity  of  our 
conceptions  to  their  antetypes  in  the  nature  of  things,  he 
declares  intuitive  truth  to  be  that '  which  is  perceived  imme- 
diately on  a  bare  attention  to  the  ideas  under  review.' 

The  nature  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  intui- 
tion and  reasoning  has  been  strongly  contested.  White 
Bealtie  maintains  that  the  connexion  between  them,  how 
closely  soever  they  ane  found  in  i^neral  to  be  cotinectad,  is 
not  necessary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  being  endued  with, 
one  may  be  destitute  of  the  other;  Dugald  Stewar^  on 
the  other  hand,  insists  that  the  two  are  not  radically  distinct, 
although  by  most  writers  they  are  considered  to  be  different 
faculties.  Locke  having  rightly  maintained  that  every 
step  which  the  reason  makes  la  demonstrative  knowledge 
■  haft  intuitive  certainty,  and  that  consequently  the  power  of 
reasoning  presupposes  that  of  intuition,  Stewart  thinks 
that  the  intuition  of  Locke  implies  the  power  of  reasoning  ; 
or,  at  least,  that  intuition  combined  witn  memory  explains 
reasoning.  Here  his  usual  sagacity  appears  to  have  failed 
Stewart.  While  the  mind  itself  is  perfectly  simple,  it 
has  been,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  accuracy  of  language 
and  distinctneis  u  tneorr,  supposed  to  be  multiple ;  and 
distinct  foculties  hare  been  ascribed  to  it  aecordmg  as  its 
several  onerations  comprise  more  or  fewer  elements.  Ac- 
cording tuerefore  to  his  own  account,  reason,  which  involves 
the  element  of  time,  must  be  kept  distinct  bom  intuition, 
which  does  not  involve  that  element 

The  proper  objects  of  intuitive  certainty  are  identical 
propositions.  This  of  course  does  not  mean  propositions 
verbally  identical ;  such  as  'a  man  is  a  man.'  But  while  the 
object  of  thought  is  perfectly  and  always  one,  it  may  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  thought  under  a  vai-icty  of  aspects,  either 
dissolved  into  its  elements  or  as  combined  into  a  whole.  It 
is  this  identity  under  an  apparent  diversiW  that  constitutes 
that  original  and  primary  evidence  whicu  makes  certain 
propositions,  as  soon  as  the  respective  termv  are  understood, 
to  be  perceived  intuitively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appa- 
rent identity  of  a  real  diversity  is  the  ground  of  all  sophis- 
tical argument.  The  ultimate  form  of  legitimate  argumen- 
tation is,  a  sE  A,  b  =  c,  .  * .  a  =  c.  But  every  fallacy,  when 
detected,  will  invariably  be  found  tobeasi6±r,  b  =  c, 
. ' .  a  =  e.  Tlie  sophistry  consists  in  the  suppression  of  the 
element  r,  eitho-  positive  or  negative. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  tlie  term  intuition  (anschauung) 
is  used  to  denote  the  single  act  of  the  sense  upon  outward 
objects  according  to  its  own  laws.  It  appears  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  like  sense  in  the  following  extract  from  Glan- 
vil— 'Some  say  that  the  soul  is  not  passive  under  the 
material  {dtantasms ;  hut  doth  only  initdtivelu  view  them 

Sthe  neoessity  of  its  own  nature,  and  so  observes  other 
ings  in  these  their  lepresentatives.*   (Vanittfqf  Dogma- 
tising, c.  iv.,  p.  29.) 

I'NtJLA,  a  genus  of  composite  plants,  one  of  whcne 
specie,  I.  Helenium,  is  used  medicinally.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  pastures  and  woods ;  it 
has  a  thick  bitter  mucilaginous  root,  a  stout  stem  three  feet 
high,  broad  ovate  serrated  leaves,  and  large  yellow  flower- 
heads,  which  are  solitary  at  the  end  of  the  ramifications. 

I'NULA  HELENIUM  (Elecampane),  an  indigenous 
perennial  herbaceous  ^lant,  found  in  moist  meadows,  the 
root  of  which  is  used  in  medicine.  This  part  is  thick  and 
branching,  brown  externally,  white  internally,  with  an  aro- 
matic odour  and  a  mucilaginous  taste,  at  flnt  bittor,  after- 
wards sharp  and  camphor-like.  Zn  addition  to  mucilage 
and  a  lai^  quantity  of  a  vaiie^  of  itaich  termed  tmt^  it 
contains  a  crystallized  volatile  oil  (stearopten),  a  bitter  ex- 
tractive, an  acrid  resin,  and  some  salts  of  lime.  Sec. 

These  ingredients  give  it  a  tonic  and  stimulating  pro- 
perty, and  it  is  employed  in  debihty  of  the  stunaoh,  and 
other  diseases  of  mucous  surfaces  unattettdad  vith  inflam- 
Biation.  It  is  bowever  not  much  used. 


INULIN,  a  peculiar  vegetable  substance  which  is  spon 
tanoously  deposited  from  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  the  Inula 
Helenium.  It  is  a  white  powder,  like  starch,  is  insoluble  in 
cold  and  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  is  deposited 
on  cooling,  and  this  distinguishes  it  fVom  starch.  With 
iodine  it  gives  a  greenish-yellow  compound,  which  is  not 
permanent.  Inulin  is  distinfl^ished  fVom  gum  by  its  inso- 
lubility in  cold  water,  and  by  not  giving  saccholactic  acid 
when  digested  in  nitric  acid. 

INVARIABLE  (Mathematics), the  same  word  in  mean- 
ing as  Constant,  which  see.  There  are  howerw  two  sorts 
of  constants,  which  it  is  desirable  to  treat  under  different 
names :  the  first,  which  we  may  call  a  constant,  or  a  com- 
mon cmstaat,  meanit^g  a  quasti^  which  is  abs^utely  in- 
variable ;  the  second  meanmg  a  mnction  which  may  vary, 
but  which  does  not  vary  in  the  processes  required  by  a 
given  equation.  This  we  propose  to  call  the  invariable 
function  of  that  equation,  or  its  invariable. 

Thus,  in  a  common  differential  equation,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  true  of  y  and  x  when  ge  passes  through  all 
stages  of  magnitude  whatsoever,  the  only  invariabte  is  au 
absolute  invariable,  or  a  common  constant.  But  in  an 
eauatiop  of  diflewDoes,  in  which  x  only  passes  from  one 
wnole  number  to  another,  the  invariable  ftinction  is  any 
one  which  remains  unaltered  by  changing  x  from  one 
whole  aunbar  to  another.  Thus,  [Inteoration,  Finite] 
instead  of  saying  that  the  solution  of  £^y  =  a:  +  I  is 
iia^  +  X)  +  C,  where  C  is  a  eonstant,  we  may  allow  C  to 
be  any  function  of  x,  which  is  unaltered  by  changing  x 
from  one  whole  number  to  another.  Such  a  function  is 
4>  (cos.  2irx),  so  that  the  solution  is^(a^+x)  +  4>  (cos.  Iwx), 
and  the  last  term  is  the  invariable  of  the  equation. 

Again,  suppose  it  required  to  solve  the  frinctional  equa- 
tion 0  ia?)  =  2  ^  z.  One  solution  of  this  is  0    =  e  log 
whore  c  is  any  absolute  constant   But  the  equation  is 
solved  if  e  be  a  Ainction  of  x,  nrovided  it  be  one  which  does 
not  change  when  x  is  changed  into  jr*.   Such  a  function  is 


COS. 


{log.  \osx\ 
^'   loc  li '  /  °^     ^^^f^  of  it. 


log  2 


or    a;  =  any  function  of  cos.  {  2ir  "^^~}  X  log  sc. 

General  methods  of  finding  invariable  functions,  asiaras 
thoy  have  yet  been  given,  will  be  found  in  the '  Encydoptadia 
Metropolitan  a,*  article  '  Calculus  of  Functions.* 

INVENTION.  This  term,  when  used  in  the  language 
of  art,  has  a  different  signification  from  what  it  usually  beus 
in  common  language.  It  does  not  mean  diteooery,  but 
combines  conception,  or  the  peculiar  way  in  which  an  artist's 
mind  takes  cognizance  of  a  subject  to  be  refN'osented,  with 
the  mode  qf  treatment,  or  choice  of  objects  and  manner  of 
disposing  them  best  adapted  for  producing  a  desiied  effiwt. 
Thus,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  it  is  the  faculty  by  which 
the  most  perfect  mode  of  illustration,  by  colour  or  by  form, 
is  suggested  to  the  artist,  and  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
specutor  is  led  to  comprehend  the  truth,  the  intention,  and 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  work  before  him  ;  but  so  du>tiaot 
is  it  at  the  same  time  from  perfect  execution,  that  it  is  often 
found  to  exist  independently  of  excellence  in  that  particular, 
some  of  the  finest  inventions  in  art  being  manifestly  defective 
in  technical  requirements.  It  is  therefore  taa  highobt 
quality  in  the  cMistitution  of  the  artist's  mind ;  as  Opie 
says,  *  Destitute  of  inventiont  a  poet  is  but  a  plagiary,  and  a 
painter  a  copier  of  others.*   {Lectures  on  Pmntmg.)  ' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  the  questiw  whether 
the  Dowef  of  invention  be  a  primary  and  original  law  of  the 
mino,  or  whether  the  efiiact  of  cultivation-  Some  have  be- 
lieved it  may  be  a  result  of  acquirements  be^a  in  youth, 
and  carried  on  till  the  power  is  developed  and  perfected ; 
others  conceive  that  it  is  unatatinable  by  any  human  effort, 
and  is  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  miud. 

But  even  admitting  invention  to  be  a  gift  of  nature,  and  not 
reducible  to  rule,  nor  to  be  taught  by  any  r^ular  process, 
it  still  may  he  improved  by  study.  Whatever  natural  dis- 
position oc  original  capacity  may  fflust— and  it  will  not,  we 
supposa,  be  dmied  that  soma  minds  an  mora  bountifully 
endowed  than  othns— every  power  sbwt  of  a-eatim  must 
have  groundwork  and  Ibuuaation  on  which  and  out  tff 
which  to  exercise  itself;  and  even  the  inventive  &culty, 
which  seams  to  apiffoacfa  nearest  to  creation,  depends  upon 
knowledge,  by  whatever  means  acquired,  for  materials  with 
which  to  denlop  and  declare  itseu.  Joshua  Aeynolds 
Digitized  byLjOOglC 
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(]9£it«vVtf}i^*HewV>^1ii6iBotti&iiteriai>IiM  the 
frni«tt  meam  of  iBTeDtkn,  snd  if  h*  his  not  the  power  of 
ns^  tbem,  it  mast  be  Iroiii  a  fteUoien  of  intelwct  ;*  and 
'it  is  m  Tshi  to  endeavour  to  invent  vitheut  materidf  <hi 
which  the  mind  may  work,'  &e. 

RaffiielH  by  Hn  ivoRdevful  abUttv  aftd  power  which  he 
has  shown  in  choosme  sul^eets  is  Whieh  wt  greatest  quan- 
tity of  matter  or  ineitkat  coold  be  introduced,  and  then  in 
representing  them  at  the  most  critical  moment  for  illuatratkui, 
in  combiniDg  tXl  the  most  striking  and  affecting  oircum- 
Etances,  ondluting  the  spectator^  mind  with  the  whole  story, 
hy  bringing  before  him,  as  it  wwe,  the  past,  the  present,  imd 
eren  soggcsting  thst  which  is  to  Mtem,  may  justly  be  eossi- 
dered  the  greatest  masfertBiBventioa.  HBWa»gifted,if  any 
man  ever  was,  witii  the  fiiUeat  porUon  d  natural  and  inhe- 
rent genius,  bnt  he  attained  his  emineooe  by  the  most  perse- 
vering course  of  exneise  and  obserntion,  as  the  necessary 
and  only  means  throngh  which  the  inventive  ftcvUy  could 
be  manifested.  He  strraied  nature  Al^ntly  imd  proronndly 
in  an  her  varieties  of  beauty  and  expression.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  escaped  him ;  everything  that  offsfed  itsrif 
out  of  her  great  storehouse  was  treaenred  as  serviceable  to 
his  art,  ana  he  acquired  sech  an  aeeunmlation  of  materiats, 
serving  as  handmtids  to  his  iffVeation,  that  whatever  sub- 
ject came  befbre  him  Ibund  him  prepared,  and  was  imme- 
diately diffoiflexl  with  all  the  ezpiesBion,  truth,  propriety, 
and  eompletenesa.  if  we  may  ose  the  word,  that  it  was 
capable  of  vecttving.   Raffiulle  never  zeaehed  the  perfect 
beauty  and  ebaractet  dniost  superhnman  which  appear  in 
the  finest  irorks  of  ihe  Greeks,  nor,  in  colour,  the  magic 
brilliancy  and  breadth  of  TKian;  moAer  master-spirit ;  yet, 
in  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  qoali^ 
we  have  been  describing,  ne  stands  (perhaps  witn  one 
mighty  exception)  without  an  equal  or  a  rival. 

The  examples  which  may  be  most  satisfactorily  adduced 
in  illustration  invention  in  the  fine  arts,  botn  for  their 
excellence  and  for  the  facility  of  reference,  as  we  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  them  in  this  eonntiy,  are  the  Car- 
toons of  Raffaelle  preserved  at  Hampton  Coart  Of  these 
the  'Paul  jpreaching  at  Athena,'  'The  SacriRee  at  Lystra,' 
and  'The  Death  of  Ananias,*  may  be  selected  as  the  most 
remarkable  fi>r  the  qut^ity  we  have  been  considering. 

Equally  admirable,  though  totally  in  a  diffsrent  style,  the 
fieicoesofUiehaelAttgelo,  intbeSistineCh&pdat  Rome, 
must  be  quoted  as  triamphs  of  inventiOD,  a  ^ud  achieve- 
ment  of  tlie  human  miaa.   The  eom:piehennvene»  of  bis 
■cheme  ot  iWustraUon,  with  tbe  gr^ness  and  eeergetin 
duuBcter  of  his  desiga  and  composition,  render  this  one  of 
the  finest  monuments  that  art  has  to  boa^t.   In  viewing 
the  magnificent  works  of  these  two  masteni,  namely,  of  M. 
ABuoaarotIi,  in  this  chapel,  and  of  RalTaelle  dlUrbino,  in 
tbe  loggie  and  stanzeof  the  same  palace  (the  Vatican),  the 
spectator  has  a  series  of  examples  of  as  wonderfal  efforts  of 
inventive  genius  in  historical  design  as  it  seems  possible  to 
produce.  The  works  of  Rubens  offer  also  Ane  examples  of 
invention,  tbongb  the  quality  of  his  design,  or  istner  of 
bia  (axu&f  was  oof  according  to  a  classical  or  pure  stendard. 

it  should  be  observed  here  that  invention  is  quite 
iatfepeodeat  of  the  cUui  of  design:  its  force  and  power 
may  be  displayed  in  every  part  of  the  art,  and  in  subjects 
ot  inferior  grade,  or  even  in  the  mode  of  treating  colour, 
light,  and  shade.    Rembrandt,  to  proceed  with  ftirther 
illustration,  is  one  of  those  who  displayed  very  high  powers 
of  iuTention ;  *a  genius,'  Fuseli  says,  '  of  the  first  class  in 
whatever  relates  not  to  form and  he  justly  eulogises  his 
'powers  of  nature*  and  'the  grandeur,  pathos,  and  simph- 
cily  of  his  compOflitioD.'  Thus  also,  though  the  quality  of 
his  art  was  not  of  the  highest  or  grand  class,  the  merit 
of  invention  is  eminently  due  to  ear  own  Hogarth. 
Opie.  in  speaking  of  this  artist,  alludes  in  terms  of  hi^h 
admiration  to  a  fine  example  of  invention  in  one  of  his  pic- 
tures of  the  series  called  'The  Rake'a  Progress.'  la  the 
bagnio  scene  he  haa  introduced  in  the  back-ground  one  of 
the  dissolute  wonwn  of  the  party  setting  fire  to  a  map  of  the 
World. 

Wo  have  referred  only  to  a  very  few  out  of  the  numerous 
artists  whose  works  are  worthy  of  attention  as  examples  of 
iuTention ;  ^  and  have  confined  ourselves  to  some  of  the 
Vading  painters,  though  we  might  easily  multrply  them 
from  productions  in  the  sister  avt.  Enough  however  has 
teen  said  to  poiuiVout  the  nature  and  value  of  that  high 
quality  in  design,  ttnd  to  eliabTe  the  intelligent  observer  to 
TKognb*  tnd  a^pteclate  h  when  he  meets  itia  the  produc- 


tions of  artisto,  and  discriminate  between  the'effortt  ^  ele- 
vated and  or^nal  minds  and  the  commonplaoe  perfamaaeai 
of  mere  meo&inical  eopien.  Invention  u  requirad  in  even 
branch  of  art  to  raiM  it  above  tuaeness  and  inaipidity :  ita 
indeed  the  magie  power  by  which  work*  of  art  fini  lUlnet 
and  then  fix  the  attention. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that,  difficult  as  it  m^ 
be  to  prescribe  bound*  to  the  imagination  or  the  power  ox 
invention,  it  has  in  art  certain  and  defined  limits  beyond 
which  the  painter  and  sculptor  should  not  attempt  to  ven- 
ture. When  the  artist  dasbes  into  extravagaoce,  defies  or 
outrwea  nature,  and,  vrith  a  view  of  exciting  wonder,  steps 
out  of  the  region  of  what  is,  has  been,  or  may  be,  bs  only 
AoWB  that  he  has  been  gifted  with  fiuwy,  but  that  it  is 
wild  and  ill-regnlated ;  he  may  awaken  iuipriae,  and  may 
mistake  it  fta  admiration,  but  he  vriB  produce  no  Wing 
nor  benefleial  imprassion,  and  hi*  undisaplined  ftntaiy  vriU 
never  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  g«iiuB  that  haa  nobly 
illustrated  nature  bfr  the  only  just,  safe,  and  legitimate 
means,  namely,  her  own  beaatifiS,  and  expressive,  and 
perfect  works. 

INVENTORY.  [BxitctrTOR.] 

INVERARY,  a  royal  burgh  ai^  seaport,  capital  of  the 
eoun^  of  Argyle,  situated  on  a  small  bay  at  toe  head  of 
Loch  Fyse,  where  the  river  Aiay  falls  into  that  arm  of  the 
sea,  75  miles  west  by  north  ftom  Edinburgh.  The  town 
Was  erected  into  a  loyal  burgh  by  charter  granted  by 
Charies  I.  and  dated  2fith  January,  1648.  {Mumcipal  Cor- 
poraiion  ReporU.^  The  whole  territory,  with  tbe  exeeption 
of  a  small  nu,  is  the  propwty  of  the  Duke  of  Ai^Ie,  <rf 
whom  the  inhabitants  bmd  their  houses  and  gnmnds  either 
nnder  leases  or  as  tenants  at  will.  It  is  governed  by  two 
batllies  and  nine  common-councillors.  The  annual  income 
of  the  burgh  is  about  1 80/.  and  the  annual  expenditure  is 
somewhat  less.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  row  of 
houses  facing  tbe  bay.  built  with  great  umformity  and 
covm^d  with  slate.  The  arrangements  for  welching,  clean- 
ing, lighting,  and  the  supplying  of  water  are  conlded  to  the 
town  counou,  and  the  expenses  are  defrayed  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bargh  mannre.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  berring-fishery  in  Loch  Fyne,  which  is  said 
to  nave  produced  in  some  seasons  upwards  of  S0,000  bar- 
rels. {BeauHet  qf  Seetbrnd,  voL  v..  p.  437.)  The  grammar- 
school  if  superintended  by  ■  teadier,  vfaon  aal&iy  ie  2ltL 
The  number  of  seholan  during  the  last  10  yean  h«  varied 
from  25  to  30  annually.  The  popnlatioB  of  the  burgh  and 
parish  in  1831  was  1117. 

Inverary  Castle,  tbe  principal  seat  of  tbe  Duke  of  Argyle, 
is  situated  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Loch  Fyne.  It 
is  a  quadraogular  building,  with  a  tower  at  each  corner, 
and  a  high  glazed  pavilion  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
roof  The  stone  of^  which  it  is  constructed,  though  soft,  is 
very  durable,  and  becomes  perfectly  black  when  wetted  by 
a  shower.  The  spacious  ball,  which  is  hung  with  arms  and 
other  ornaments,  is  lighted  by  a  lof^  window,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  gallery.  The  other  aparbaente  are  fitted  up 
in  a  modem  style  and  with  good  taste.  iP&rliammtary 
i^iMPf  ;  Beauties  qf  Scotlana,  Sm.) 

INVERNESS,  a  seaport  town  and  royal  burgh  of  some 
antiquity,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Inverness,  and  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Highlands.  It  is  situated  at  the  sonUiem 
extremity  of  the  Moray  Frith  near  tbe  eastern  entrance  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  1 55  miles  north  by  west  from  Edin- 
burgh. The  earliest  charters  upon  record  are  those  of  King 
William  the  Lion,  four  in  number,  conferring  several  privi- 
leges upon  the  burgesses,  which  were  confirmed  and  expended 
by  the  subsequent  charters  of  Alexander  n.,  HI.,  Robert  I^ 
David  H.,  James  U.,  Queen  Mary,  and  James  VI.  The  last 
eonstitutes  the  governing  charter  of  the  town,  and  is  dated  1  at 
January,  1591.  (Mumcipal  Corporation  Reports.)  The 
management  of  the  afbirs  of  the  bur^  is  vetted  in  a  provost, 
three  oaillies,  and  13  town  ranneilfora.  In  1893  the  esti- 
mated value  of  thebuj^h  property,  consisting  principally  Oi 
lands  and  other  heritable  property,  vras  20,8t  tl. ;  producing 
an  annual  revenue  of  22362.  The  annual  expenditure  at  the 
same  period  was  2058/.,  and  at  Michaelmas  1833  the  aggre- 
gate debt  was  10,fil4/.  The  town  is  larRe  and  well  built; 
the  houses  are  lof^-,  and  many  of  them  elegant  The  streeta 
have,  since  1831,  been  paved  with  granite  and  bard  sand- 
stone brought  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  Com-caon 
sewers  have  been  constructed,  and  the  town  is  vre\}  "Sbted 
with  gas,  and  supi^ied  with  water  by  means  of  P^JSreSS 
the  a^acent  river.  The  system  of  police  is  a***^  a*' 
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u  tnMt  'efficient''  Hie  ^xMic  boiMingf  consist  ol  thne 
uationid  churches,  an  Epuoopdian  church,  a  court-house, 
and  Tolboolh.  Ilie  last  is  a  handsome  modem  building 
with  a  fine  tover  terminated  by  a  very  elegant  spire.  The 
central  school-house,  situated  upon  the  Green  of  Muirtown, 
is  also  a  fine  buildii^,  and  comprises  alarae  ]public  hall,  vith 
six  spacious  apartments  ftv  theaceommodatioaof  the  diffisr- 
ent  clatios  and  for  the  libnry  and  philosopfaieal  apparatus, 
bvemess  is  the  centre  of  the  custom-house  district,  which 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Spey  to  Dornoch  Frith  on 
the  east  coast,  and  from  Assynt  Point  to  Ardnamurchan  on 
the  west  *  A  striking  alteration  has  of  late  taken  place  in 
the  trade  of  grain ;  within  fifteen  years  about  8O00  to  10,000 
bolls  of  oatmeal  used  to  be.imported  annually  into  Inverness ; 
while  now  from  4000  to  5000  bolls  of  oats  are  exported  {rom. 
its  piers.  ....  The  foreign  annual  imports  into  Inver- 
ness consist  of  from  400  to  600  tons  of  hemp,  and  three  or 
four  cargoes  of  timber  or  Archangel  tar.'  {New  SUUittical 
Aceount  qf  ScotlaruL)  There  is  no  compulsory  assessment 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  who  are  jnovided  for  by 
special  quarterly  eoUeetions,  by  several  charitable  mortiSca- 
tions  at  the  disposal  of  the  magistrates,  and  from  other 
sources.  Ashortaccountof  schooK  which  are  numerous  and 
upon  the  whole  well  conducted,  is  given  in  the  article 
Intbrnbss-shirb.  The  population  of  the  burgh  and  parish 
of  InveroesB  in  1831  was  14,324.  The  people  in  Inverness 
speak  very  good  English :  the  tradition  is  that  they 
learned  it  from  Cromwell's  soldiers.  The  climate  of  Inverness 
is  much  milder  than  might  be  supposed  from  its  northern 
position  in  the  island.  Its  mean  annual  temperature  is 
about  47^  while  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  abou  C 
48'A*,  and  that  of  London  50*5*.  The  mean  annual  quan- 
tity cX  rain  which  &lla  at  Inverness  is  about  26*21  inches. 
Hus  borough  unites  with  Fortrose^  Nairn,  and  Forres  in 
retnmimronb  member  toparliament 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  ScoUand, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Ross-shire,  on  the  south  by  the 
shires  of  Perth  and  Argyle,  on  the  east  by  those  of  Nairn, 
Elgin,  Banff,  and  Aberdeen,  and  on  the  west  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean ;  the  mainland  is  comprised  between  56"  40' 
and  67"  36'  N.  lat,  and  between  3°  50'  and  5"  50'  W.  long, 
from  Greenwich.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west  is  88  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  from  north- 
west to  south-east  nearly  55  miles.  According  to  Mr. 
M'CuUosh  iStoHttieal  Account  of  the  Britith  En^dre^  the 
entire  county  contains  4245  square  miles,  or  2, 7 10.800  acres, 
of  which  the  mainland  occupies  1,943,920,  and  ita  islands 
773,760;  the  former  having  84,480,  and  the  latter  37,760 
acres  of  water.  It  comprehends  various  districts,  particu- 
larly that  of  Badenoch  on  the  eouth-east,  where  it  borders 
ufion  Perth  and  Aberdeenshire ;  Lochaber  on  the  south  ad- 
joining Argyleshire;  Glenelg  on  the  north-west  bordering 
upon  the  ocean  ■  besides  many  inferior  districts,  such  as 
Glengary,  Glen  Morrison,  Glenshiel,  &c.  It  also  compre- 
hends a  considerable  portion  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western 
Isles,  including  the  Isles  of  Skye,  Harris,  Benbecula,  North 
nnd  South  Uist,  Boira,  &c.  [Hbbbidbs.]  This  county, 
which  is  extremely  mountainous,  is  intersected  by  innumer- 
able lakes  and  riven,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  deep  vidley  of  Glenmore,  which  runs  m  a  di- 
rection from  Fort  William  on  the  south-west  to  the  town 
of  Invomess  on  the  north-east  This  county  forms  a  la^ 
part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  freneral  descrip- 
tion of  its  geographical  features  cannot  w3l  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  division  of  the  island  to  which  it  Iwlongs. 
[Orbat  Britain,  p.  402.]  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  sur&ce  is  covmd  with  heath,  but  a  good  deal  of  tbe 
heathy  ground  is  arable,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  it  has 
been  braught  into  cultivation  during  the  present  century. 
The  populati<Hi  in  1831,  according  to  the  population  returns 
for  that  year,  was  94,797,  of  which  44,510  were  males,  and 
ft0,387  fematei.  Tbe  valued  rent  at  the  same  period  was 
73,188/.  Scotch,  but  the  annual  nlue  «X  real  properly  in 
1815  was  1 86,565^  Tbe  county  sends  one  monW  to  par- 
liament |1ntxbmxss.1 

Qef^ogy  and  Mineralogy.— The  prevailing  rocks  are  of 
the  primary  class,  having  a  highly  ci7staUine  structure,  and 
being  entirely  ^stitute  of  organic  remains.  Gneiss  is 
perlups  the  most  abundant  but  huge  masses  of  granite 
and  of  the  oldest  trap  or  porphyritic  rocks  are  met  with  in 
the  Grampians  and  the  mountains  of  Glencoe  and  Ben 
Neris*  Limestone  is  found  in  several  districts,  and  ap- 
prosdNt  to  ths  nature  of  marble,  puticularly  near  BaUa- 


(^nlish  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river  three  miles  sonth  of 
Fort  William.  Sandstone  is  also  frequently  met  with. 
The  beds  of  the  stratified  rocks  ere  usually  highly  inclined 
to  the  horizon,  approaching  almost  to  the  vertical,  but  the 
dip  varies.  Their  general  direction  is  from  south-west  to 
north-east  The  two  principal  mountains  are  Ben  Nevis 
and  Mealfourvounie.  Ine  former,  which  is  separated  from 
the  Grunpians  by  the  desolate  tract  called  the  Moor  of 
Rannoeh,  is  composed  of  porphyry  and  granite,  and  rises 
4374  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  the  highest 
mountam  m  Great  Britain.  It  is  easily  ascended  on  the 
western  side;  and  at  about  the  height  of  1500  feet  the 
prospect  till  then  confined,  opens  to  tbe  south-west  and 
discovers  the  Paps  ;of  Jura  and  several  of  the  Hebrides. 
Above  the  altitude  of  2000  feet  there  is  no  vegetation,  and 
on  the  north-east  side  of  tbe  mountain,  near  its  summit 
the  snow  lies  throughout  the  year.  Me^ourvounie,  which 
rises  2730  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  composed  of  a  oen- 
elomerate  cock  and  stratified  sandstone,  the  latter  of  whicn 
is  of  so  hard  a  texture  as  to  be  used  for  the  pavements 
of  the  streets  of  Inverness.  Some  vems  of  lead  and 
silver  have  beoi  discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  county, 
and  also  iron  ore  in  small  quantities,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  mines  ha^ e  hitherto  been  worked  to  anjr  extent  The 
soil  is  for  the  most  i«rt  light  and  sandy,  with  a  subsoil  of 

fmvel  or  day ;  hut  in  the  ne^hbouriiaod  of  the  town  of 
nverness  it  is  enriched  by  a  fine  loam  deposited  by  the 
waters  of  the  adjoining  frith. 

Famu,  Estates,  and  Agriculture.^ln  1808  the  landed 
property  of  this  county  was  divided  among  83  proprietors, 
viz.  7  esUtes  of  the  valued  renU  of 3000/.  per  annum  (Scotch); 
6&om  1000/.to  3000A;  23  from  400^  to  lOOOf.;  33  from 
100/.  to  400/. ;  and  14  under  100/.  From  that  period  to 
the  present  time  we  believe  the  above  distribution  has  not 
undergone  any  material  alteration.  Formerly  there  were 
a  great  number  of  small  arable  farms  only  a  few  acres  in 
extent  but  these  have  much  decreased  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  sheep- farming.  What  remain  of  them  are  uiu- 
ttlly  let  from  year  to  year,  but  the  larger  fums  are 
let  on  lease,  varying  from  seven  to  nineteen  years.  The 
farm-houses  erected  vrithin  the  last  forty  years  by  the 
wealthier  class  of  store  formers  are  for  the  most  part  well 
constructed,  hut  the  dwellings  of  the  cottagers  and  poorer 
tenants  are  described  as  being  in  every  respect  comfortless 
and  mean.  (McCullocVs  Bniuh  Eaifire,  vol.  L,  p.  310.) 
The  attention  of  the  formers  is  chiefly  directed  to  the 
rearing  of  shem  and  eattle.  The  sheep  are  mostly  of  tbe 
Cheviot  and  Linton  breeds,  and  the  stock  at  the  present 
time  is  estimated  at  120,000 ;  the  stock  of  cattle  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  40,000  rar  45,000,  and  is  chiefiy  of  the  Skye 
or  Kyloe  breed.  In  the  month  of  July  a  fair  for  the  sale  uf 
sheep  is  held  annually  at  the  town  of  Inverness,  where, 
upon  an  average,  100,000  sheep  and  as  many  stones  of 
wool  are  bought  up  for  the  southern  markets.  The  labourers 
and  farm-servants  generally  live  on  potatoes  vrith  milk,  and 
oats  and  barleymeal  prepared  in  various  ways,  to  which  the 
wealthier  tradesmen  are  able  to  add  ftsh  and  butcfaer'a 
meat  The  usnal  rate  of  ploughmen's  and  fum-servants* 
wages  is  61.  in  money  and  six  bolls  of  meal,  with  liberty  to 
plant  as  much  ground  with  potatoes  as  they  can  manure, 
and  ffemale  labour  is  commonly  reckoned  at  two-thirds  that 
of  men.  Tbe  fluids  are  fr^uently  enclosed,  and  within  the 
last  twenty  years  a  great  deal  of  waste  land  has  been 
drained  and  reclaims,  and  much  ground  planted;  but 
none  of  any  consequence  has  been  irrigated  or  embanked. 
The  average  rent  of  cultivated  ground  varies  from  U.  to 
2/.  lOs.  the  acre,  but  in  the  immediate  viciniQr  of  the  town 
of  Inverness  it  is  as  high  as  5/.  to  71.  the  acre. 

t>brestt.—The  fir  woods  in  Glenmore  and  those  of  Strath- 
spey in  the  adjoining  county  of  Elgin  are  supposed  to  be  more 
extensive  than  all  the  other  natural  woods  in  Scotland 
tether.  Glen  Morison,  which  opens  into  Glenmnv,  also 
contains  much  fine  timber.  In  the  pariah  of  Kilmalie 
alone,  near  Fcnt  William,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  14,000  acres  covered  with  trees.  Those  which  grow 
naturally  are  the  oak,  fir,  birch,  ash,  mountain  ash,  holly, 
elm,  hazel,  and  the  Scotch  poplar.  Those  which  are 
planted  are  the  larch,  spruce,  silver  fir,  beech,  plane* 
and  fruit  trees.  In  these  forests  and  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  the  herds  of  red  and  roe-deer  roam  in  safety 
in  recesses  almost  impenotzable  to  man.  The  alpine  and 
common  hare  and  other  game  are  also  abundant 
Mam/aetwes.-^'Pomasly  a  good  d$^  of  hemp,  worsted. 
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aaiSam yamvutawde  in  this  oonnty.lnit  this  hu  graatly 
dfldined  since  the  establishment  of  the  manulkctoiies 
of  the  south.  At  the  present  time  there  u  a  hemp  mann- 
hetory  miploTing  neany  300^  hands,  and  a  voollen  &etory 
for  the  weaving  of  coarse  clothing  and  Highland  plaira 
■nd  tartan.  The  prodoce  of  the  former  is  principally 
~  to  the  lADdon  market  and  to  the  East  and  West 


MandtfangathnrndBoadi^TbiB  (^enmore,  or 'Great 
gtea  of  AlbitHi?  as  it  is  sometimes  caDed,  vhieh  stretches 
across  the  county  from  Fort  William  to  the  town  of  Inver- 
ness ia  partially  covered  by  three  lakes.  Loch  Lochy,  Loeh 
Oich,  and  lioen  Ness,  which  lie  nearly  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  above-mentioDed  limits.  Their  aggr^ate  length 
is  37  miles  704  yards,  and  the  entire  distance  between  Fort 
William  and  Inverness  is  59  miles  and  1628  yards.  In 
1802  Hr.  Telford  was  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  tu  make  a  surrey  of  these  lakes  and  of  the  ad- 
joining oountiy  preparatory  to  the  cutting  of  a  canal.  His 
rmort  VBs  made  m  the  following  year,  and^the  woAs  werein 
Ain  operation  in  1805,  but  the  whole  line  of  navigation  was 
not  opened  tiU  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1822.  Tbee3»ense 
of  oonatnietiDg  the  Caledonian  Cand,  as  it  is  called  was 
deftayedbygovemment.  That  part  of  the  navigation  which 
is  not  upon  the  l^esi8  22  miles  and  1628  yards  in  length: 
it  is  50  feet  wide  at  bottom  and  15  feet  deep,  though 
the  original  plan  contemplated  a  depth  of  20  feet.  Loch 
Oich.  is  the  summit-level  of  the  canal,  and  its  eleva- 
tion ia  94  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  on  the  east 
coast,  at  high  water  and  (»dinary  spring  tides.  The 
entire  cost  was  986,924/..  to  which  must  be  added  a  portion 

the  annual  expenditure  since  the  opening  of  the  naviga- 
tion»  which  has  hitherto  exceeded  the  produce  of  tonnage 
dues.  The  ttmnaee  dues  on  vessels,  whether  laden  or  un- 
laden, is  one  Ikrthiiw  per  ton  per  mile,  and  prodvoed  in 
1829  a  revenue  of  SSfsZ. ;  but  the  upenditure  during  the 
same  year  amounted  to  45732.,  so  that  this  canal  promises 
to  be  but  an  unprofitable  speculation.  *  Its  chief  effect,  as 
regards  the  town  of  Inverness,  has  hitherto  been  tbe  com- 
mencement and  gradual  formation  of  a  direct  intercourse 
with  the  great  western  marts  of  Ola^w  and  Liverpool,  and, 
through  them,  wiUi  the  manufoctunng  districts  with  which 
these  cities  are  so  doselv  connected.*  (New  StaHs.  Aa^.') 
The  roads  are  uuder  tne  management  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Commissioners  for  Highland  Roads  —a  body  appointed 
£>r  opening  the  communication  by  land  about  the  same  time 
that  the  <>lsdot^sn  Canal  was  ptmected.  They  are  »aid  to 
be  TOuntuned  in  a  stale  of  nust  efficient  repair,  the  expense 
being  defrayed  partly  by  government  and  partly  by  contri- 
butions from  the  county  proprietors.  Hie  jtriocipal  rivers 
are  the  Spey,  Nesa^  and  Beauly;  in  all  of  which  there  are 
valuable  salmon  fisheries,  more  particularly  upon  the  Spey 
and  Ness. 

Educaium,  School*,  4^ — Upon  the  formation,  in  the 
yesr  1818,  of  the  'Society  for  Educating  the  Poor  in  the 
Highland'  a  central  or  model  school  was  erected  on  a 
Urge  scale  in  tbe  town  of  Inverness.  This  establishment, 
as  m^t  be  expected,  has  already  proved  highly  beneficial 
to  tbe  foot  of  the  town  and  suburb^  and  is  upon  ao  average 
St  tended  by  about  300  idiolars.  The  same  society  supports 
twdva  otiwr  similar  institutions  of  less  extent  In  tbe  more 
remote  and  thinly  peopled  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  from 
its  first  establishment  in  1818  to  the  30th  of  Seplember. 
1834,  its  total  expenditure  amounted  to  8023^.  The  Rain- 
ing School,  founded  in  1747  by  Mr.  John  Raining  of  Nor- 
wich, and  endowed  by  that  gentleman  with  the  sum  of 
1000/.,  is  auperintei^ed  by  two  well  qiuJified  teachers,  hav- 
ing salaries  of  48^  and  40^.  per  year,  together  with  a  house 
and  garden.  The  number  of  pupils  is  usually  about  250. 
In  addilum  to  these,  there  are  several  private  elementary 
schools,  bendes  Sabbath  evening-schools  for  religious  in- 
atruetion,  which  are  attntded  by  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber oS  diildren.  *lbmmeas,  tiuis  Uready  more  amply 
proTuled  than  many  other  towns  with  lha  means  of  education 
and  improvemenl^  Daa  been  further  enriched  by  a  munifi- 
cent bequest  of  10,000/.  3  per  cent  consols,  left  by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Madras  System 
of  Education,  and  committed  by  him  to  the  charge  of  the 
magistrates  of  Inverness,  who  contemplate,  we  uiuerstand, 
erecting  another  lat^  charity-school,  and  relieving  the 
Education  Society  of  the  burthen  of  supporting  their  central 
or  model  school  on  the  Green  of  Mniitown.'  (Aim  SkUit- 


The  parochial  sehools  throughout  the  oenniy  ale  nninef< 
ous  and  increasing,  and  the  reader  will  find  a  vwy  satiAe- 
tory  desmption  of  their  present  state  under  the  head  t^the 
several  parishes  in  the  above-cited  work. 

{New  StatMctU  Jeeount  qf  Scotland;  Playfait's  D»- 
scription  itf  Scotland;  Beauiiot  <tf  Scotland;  Society's 
Mop  0/  SeoUandi  BxrUammUary  Reports  on  the  Comedo- 
man  Canatt  1803-4-5-6 ;  ParHamentaiy  Papert,  &e.) 

INVERSE,  INVERSION,  ^ny  two  operations  of  al- 
gebra are  said  to  be  inverse  when  one  of  them  imdoea,  so  to 
speak,  the  effectof  the  oUier;  sothatif  bothbe  sueoeesively 
perfi»ined  upon  the  same  quantity,  the  reisult  is  that  quan- 
tity itaelt  For  instance,  the  t^wMitms  implied  in  1  -|- 
and  t/  («—  1)  are  inverse  to  one  another ;  for 

1  l}'  =  ar,      V(T+^-  l)  =  ar. 

We  need  do  no  mon  than  name  addition  and  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division,  raising  of  powers  and  extraietion 
of  roots,  as  pairs  of  inverse  ofnrations. 

The  operation  of  inversion  is  the  solution  of  an  equation, 
and  vice  cer«d.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  operation  in- 
verse to^a;.  Assume  =  y,  and  find  «  in  terms  of  y; 
say  c  s:  ^  y,  then  ^  (iff  y)  s  y,  or  ^  and  ^  are  invene  opera- 
tions. Thusifg*-2a=y,x=l±  Vy+ i,  and  either  of 
the  two,  1-J-Va:+  1,  or  1  —  V «'-!- 1,  is  inverse  to  a:*  —  2*, 

It  thus  appears  that  a  function  may  have  more  than  one 
inverse  ftinction,  and  there  are  fiinctiona  which  have  an  in- 
finite number ;  but  there  is  a  distinction  by  which  one  may 
be  separated  from  all  the  rest.  Let  the  Greek  letters  in 
this  article  be  all  Ainctional  symbols,  or  marks  of  operations 
to  be  performed,  and  let  them  come  before  the  subject  of 
operation,  tbe  quantity  x,  or  y,  Sec.  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  performed.  Thus  a<Pjt  denotes  the  result  of 
performing  the  operation  ^  upon  x,  and  then  the  operation 
anpon^x.  Nowlet^x  =  z  givex=^r,  where  <Px  is 
an  unambiguous  operation,  and  i»,  generally  sprnkinir, 
ambiguous,  or  presenting  several  different  forms.  Then  9 
and  ^  are  inverse  operations,  and  0  iff  z  =  x,  and  we  might 
suppose  at  first  that  x^^^x\  that  is  to  say,  we  might 
imagine  that  ifr  destroys  0  as  well  as  Uiat  ^  destroys  ^.  But 
since  iff  is  ambiguous,  it  may  be  that  only  one  or  more  of 
the  forms  of  ^  will  satisfy  xsf^Ax,  and  not  all :  and  that 
this  will  be  the  case  with  one  is  obvious,  while  we  can  show 
that  it  cannot  happen  with  more  than  one.  For  though  the 
same  operation,  performed  on  different  fhnctiona,  may  pro- 
duce the  same  flinction.  yet  different  oasrations,  performed 
on  the  same  fhnetion,  must  produce  different  functions.  If 
then  a  and  /3  be  different  fana.%  of  ^,  we  have  ax  =  x  and 
ift  Px=x;  but  we  cannot  have  both  a^x^xandfi^x 
=  x,  where  a  and  are  different,  tftx  having  absolutely 
tbe  same  form  and  value  in  both  equations. 

From  all  tbe  inverses  of  a  function  <f>  x,  then,  we  separate 
that  on^  aXf  which  gives  both  ^axssx  and  aipx=x, 

and  call  it  the  eottverHUt  invene.  Its  ^mbol  is  so 

that        X  means  that  operation  which  satisfies  both  the 

equations <^^~'2;  =  xand^~'^«sfr.  [BxPOrrsNT.]  In 
the  preceding  example  I  +  /t/ix  +  l)  is  tbe  convertible 
inverse  of  x*—  2ar:  for  1  -f  V  fic'  —  2x-fI)=l-(-a;  —  1 
=1  jr.  But  1  -  Va:"-  2it+  I  givea  \  —  ix -  l)aii  -  x; 
and  we  call  this  an  inconvertible  inverse. 

Every  function  which  has  more  than  one  inverse  is  not 
only  a  function  of  x,but  the  same  function  of  other  functions 
otx.  Let  a  x  be  an  inconvertible  inverse  of  X ;  thena^x 
is  notr,  let  it  bef^x.  Then  ^ax  being  x,  <f>  a  ^  xis<tt  x, 
or  <ft  ta  X  is  <f>  X,  so  that  ^  x  is  the  same  fhnction  of  o  x 
which  it  is  of  x.  Thus  in  tbe  preceding  example  x*  —  2  x 
is  the  same  function  of  2  —  x  wnieh  it  is  of  x;  or 

x"  -  2  X  =  (2  -  x)«  -  2  (2  -  X). 
We  have  then  this  theorem !  everv  fkinction  has  as  many 
different  fi>rms  as  inverses,  and  all  these  forms  can  be  made 
by  writing  different  functions  of  x  instead  of  x  in  the  original 
function ;  and  each  inverse  of  the  function  is  the  converti- 
ble inverse  to  one  of  iU  forms,  and  an  inconvertible  inverse  to 
all  the  rest.  Thus  1  -  V  («  +  1).  whieh  is  an  inconrertible 
inverse  to  s^  — Sx,  is  the  convertible  inverse  of  (2  —  ej« 
-2(2-x):  fbr 

1  -  v((2-«/-a(8-*)  +  i)=  1  -(2-*^  «  =  «. 
Hie  way  to  make  the  convertible  inverse  of  *  ^ 
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tuBfiBdril4b»Matki»fimm  Ftad     tolatiHM  if  the 

•qMtion  ifttJ:$m4^3H        lit  tins  i9W,3B,VtS^  IM. 

Then       «  being  the  toavenibtB  invene  of  ^    tlw  ra- 

iMftinliig  fawfiMaw  »t      ay  «i^~'j»iftA.  Thnintfu 

yeeeeUng  example  ^"*'afbeiDg<h>oiDv«!tibl»iBwtiet  the 

otherisfl  —  ^*~'flf.  [Pttiomtf  Ftraonom.]  Itee  is  « 
nuMrlHMe  «m    Ametmi^  enik  of  wUeb  m  itt  awn  fn- 

wnt,  waA  m  l-an  ^  V  O— aV>  fee.  Now  if  ^  « 

=E^'~*«  we  have  nd  then  fiinclioM  will  be 

coiuidered,  in  the  aitiele  jtut  oited,  as  periodie  fasetiolu  of 
the  Bocond  order. 

The  aqu&tioii  s«  beuisiiiiid«ntoed,Bnppoae  ttiat 

batwaaa  iha  flist  anil  seecnid  operatiou  we  intaqpose  die 

operatioQa,  sDthatve1iave  i^a^'~'iC  Tliisis  no  longer 
eqnal  to  x,  bnt  it  Is  a  function,  the  properties  of  which  an 
closely  connected  with  those  of  ax.   For  instaneei^ax 

and  /3»  be  innne  to  each  other,  then  ^a^~'sand 

^^^—tjPU0ijgo intone toeaeb other:  fbr«/S9=«aid 


or  0  ip"*  X,  or  X.   Thus  knowing  x  +  \  and  x—l  to  be 


.  .  ilyect  .  _  ._ 

article  '  Calculus  of  Functions^'  in  the  '  Enqrelopadia 
Hetropolttana.' 

INYBRSION,  in  Musio*  is  a  ohange  la  the  relative 
position  of  two  sounds,  or  of  the  severaT  notes  of  a  cbonL 
Thns  c  an  interral  of  a  2u^  becomes  iaveraion 
(D  c)  a  7th.  Examplsb— 


,   , ,  0  

Aid  c  ■  e,  the  notes  of  die  trihd,  or  petibot  rtm^  hf 
ittvaniM  bemnw  tbe  dnird  efthe«th^«cXorafthe 
Jth(«ci).  Eumpla,— 


For  other  musical  Inveiaioas,  sea  Canon  and  Fneus. 

INTOLU'CRUM,  in  botaay,  is  any  collection  of  braots 
round  a  duster  of  Sowers.  iQumbelliferous  plants  it  consists 
of  separate  narrow  bracts  placed  in  a  single  whorl ;  iu  many 
composite  plants  these  organs  are  imbricated  in  several 
rows.  If  the  bracts  belong  to  a  secondary  series  of  the  in- 
florescence, as  in  the  partt^  umbels  of  an  apiaceous  plant, 
or  in  tbe  solitary  florets  of  Echinops,  they  form  an  inTolucel. 
Tbe  most  singular  slate  of  tbe  involucrum  is  that  vhich  is 
found  in  the  genera  Osstanoa,  Fagus,  Quercus,  &C.,  where 
it  forms  a  esp,  or  cloaed  eover,  remarkable  in  the  European 
species  of  those  geaersi  but  much  more  so  in  the  qteeies  of 
India. 

INV0LX7TB  AND  KVOLUTE  (the  enm  oanriled 
and  the  curre  from  which  it  is  unrolled),  m  name  ^van  to 
two  curres  so  formed  and  placed,  that  supposing  the  second 
to  be  cut  out  from  solid  matter,  the  first  can  be  fiirmed  hj 
fiutening  one  end  of  a  thread  upon  a  point  in  the  aooon^ 
attaching  a  pencil  to  the  other  end,  and  moving  the  pencil 
so  that  the  toread  may  either  gradually  enwrap  or  be  un- 
wrapped from  the  curve  to  which  it  is  fastened.  Thus  the 
pencil  in  tbe  diagram  is  describing  the  involute  of  a  circle, 
or  tbe  eurre  of  which  the  circle  is  the  evolute.  But  the 
evolnttf  of  a  drole  is  evidently  a  pc^nt. 


llw  Mknring  flgoie  repxesonta  an  oUipss  with  Hi  evslbte* 


ai  ■laffuA  9m  mi  eon- 
immps  floB  c  i^daaa^M  tte  an 


IflfaathMMlte  

timed  ta  A»  it  «ill»  ae  it  vmrnas  

AB;  and  B  A'  while  wtMS  tnv  bJ.  If  ftattned  in  a 
sindar  Btunr  ai  i'.  il  wU  V  ^        Vfoaaat  deieribe 


If  the  line  pP  be  drawn  tangent  to  fbe  evalitte  at  p.  it  is 
<ne  of  the  poaitiims  of  the  thread,  and  P  T,  tbe  tangent  of 
the  invelute  at  P.  is  parpendicular  to  p  P.  Also  p  P  is  the 
radius  of  onrvature  of  tne  involute  at  P  this  is  to  sa^,  no 
eucle  can  pass  so  near  the  oorve  at  P,  as  the  one  which  has 
p  for  its  centre  and  p  P  fw  its  radios.  [Cdrvatdeb.]  Also, 
any  arc  of  the  evolute  is  the  difference  of  two  radii  of  cur- 
vature of  the  involute :  thus  the  arc  a^)  is  the  difference 
between  a  A  and  p  P.  Such  are  the  pnndpal  geometrical 
connexions  of  flie  two  curves. 

Every  curve  has  one  evolute_^  and  an  inffmte  number  of 
involutes.  For  instance,  fastening  the  thread  at  6.  and  eoa- 
tinuing  it  to  M  instead  of  A.  we  may  with  the  cheeks  ab 
and  b  a'  produce  anotlier  involute  from  them  (represented 
by  a  dotted  lino) ;  and  any  number,  however  great,  by  vaty- 
inir  the  position  «  M.  But  none  of  these  involutes  will  be 
ellipses,  except  the  one  from  which  tha  evolute  was  made.; 
though  they  will  all  be  ovals  lutviog  remarkable  analogies 
with  the  ellipse.  Tbe  proper  name  for  curves  described 
ftom  the  same  evolute  is  parallel  curves,  since  they  have 
the  ftindamental  property  of  parallel  lines :  for  they  never 
meet,  though  (if  tney  admit  of  it)  ever  so  far  produced ;  a 
straight  line  perpeudiculaz  to  one  is  always  perpendicular 
to  the  other  \  and  the  part  of  the  perpendicular  intercepted 
is  ^vaya  of  tbe  same  length.  When  arcs  of  parallel  curves 
are  xequired  to  belaid  down,  the  most  eommodimia  method 
of  proceeding  is  to  construct  the  evolute  of  one  of  the  area 
upnximate^,  as  fbllows.  On  the  arc  draw  tangents  at 
moderately  small  distances,  and  draw  perpendiculars  to 
thoae  tangents.  The  parts  of  the  tan^nts  out  off  from 
each  by  its  neighbours  will  together  give  the  arc  of  the 
evolute  near  enough  for  all  purposes.  And  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  that  it  will  be  a  sufficiently  accurate  method  of 
drawing  die  perpendicular  to  the  fan^nt  at  a  point  P,  if 
we  take  a  small  eircle  whose  centre  is  P,  Insect  the  are 
A  0  B  in  C;,  and  join  and  produce  P  (X 

9 

B 

7, 

s 


ThvaAgular  erroY  ibtrs  cMnoitt^  It  only  1;  smoQ^  portion 
of  the  angle  made  by  the  tangents  at  P  and  A. 
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4k9kr  to  the  tuigeDt)of  ttw  imvolute  wre «quai  mi  sia^ v> 
thm  is  «  euMp  in  the  evoltMe;  aad  tiw  •ndHto  cenenUy 
recedes  without  limit  as  we  approach  a  point  of  maXnfy 
Aaxan  in  the  ifivolate. 
The  ■■theaatieal  iM^od  af  Aodiu  the  erc^t*  k  w 

Jbllowf.  IM  be  the  equation  «th«  iim^te,*"^ 

let  X  end  Y  be  the  co-ordiiiatei  of  the  peiat  on  |he  enil«te 
oocrespooding  to  dwt  oa  tito  involute  whoie  oo-ordinates 
ue  «  and  y.  Torin  the  three  equations— 

and  from  them  eliminate  x  and  y.   The  Teeulting  equation 
between  Xand  Y  is  that  of  the  evolnte.   But  if  the  evolute 
be  given,  end  the  involute  is  to  be  detennteed,  let  Ys/X 
be  the  eqintion  of  the  fomer,  and  from  this  and  the  latter 
Xwo  at  wo  fneediiw  thiee  eauationa  dluinate  X  tad  Y. 
Thne  will  result  a  cuffbrentiaf  equation  of  the  second  order 
between  y  and  x,  the  primitive  of  which  is  the  equation  of 
the  involute,  the  two  atbkrary  eanstants  being  determined 
by  the  point  at  which  the  wead  is  aupppsed  to  ^  Axed 
and  the  length  of  the  thread- 
Thus  if  the  curve  be  a  parabola  having  the  eqnatbn 
y=e  a^,  the  equations  for  determining  the  evolnte 
y=ca!»; 
X-ar+3c;t(Y-y)=9; 

l+^cV-aeiY-*)**; 
from  which  we  find— 

X=-4Mi».  Yc~+3c*«; 


which  give  Y: 

the  equation  of  the  evolute  of  the  parabola,  wUah  evolote 
therefore  anwars  to  be  what  is  cafied  a  sem-aMcat  pa- 
rabola. 

For  conaiderations  similajr  to  Jhose  whidi  precede  see 
Caustics. 

INVOLUnON  and  EY0LT7TION.  (Arithmetic.} 
Taking  theae  words  in  their  ecological  sense,  they  mi^t 
ataa&  Hot  Ihe  nealet  ]p«it  of  matwrnaticil  scnalytit.  in 
Hmr  *««hiiM>tti  ajgebraiea]  senses  tiiey  mean  only  the  ralsfng 
of  powan,  and  the  inverse  operation,  the  extneSion  of  roots. 
The  revival  however  of  a  general  process  aocompanied  by 
an  improvement  which  makes  it  comparatively  easy,  renders 
H  necessary  to  make  a  more  extensive  definition  of  the  terms. 
TfTe  shall  not  relinquish  any  characteristic  of  the  old  mean- 
ings, and  shall  brmg  aU  corresponding  processes  together, 
by  laying  down  the  following  definition : — Involution  is  the 
performance  of  a^y  number  of  succesdre  multiplicatioos 
with  the  tame  multiplier,  interrupted  or  not  by  additions 
or  mlAsetions;  and  evolution  is  any  method  of  finding  out, 
ihMD  tbe  result  ai  an  involutiot^  what  multiplier  was  em- 
ido/e^  provided  that  the  sud  m^hod  proceeds  by  invo- 
lotions.    Thus  to  determine      4-  4afi  —  3x~^l9  by  invo- 
lation»  we  mutljpljr  i  by  x,  .and  add  4 ;  then  muU^ly  by 
X  and  ftthtract     then  mnltiply  by  x  and  add  19.  Irfbn 
give  1 000,  then  any  method  of  detenidning  jr  whfcfaprooeeds 
by  successive  involutions  is  evolution. 

A  few  years  ag(i  our  only  instances  of  evolution  would  have 
been  common  £visioti,  and  the  extraction  of  the  square  and 
cube  roots,  with  refeceooes  to  Vieta,  Harriot,  Oaghtred,  and 
the  older  algebraist  in  general,  for  evolutionary  methods  of 
solving  equations,  bearing  a  strong  likeness  to  such  extrac- 
tions. But  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Homer's  '  New 
Method  of  aolving  Equations  (tf  all  orders,'  AUt  Trans.,  1819, 
the  process  whicn  lus  rendered  it  wordi  while  to  propose 
the  preceding  extension  of  terms  has  been  in  tine  hands  of 
niarhematicians.  For  a  more  detailed  account  than  we 
can  here  give,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  paper  just  cited, 
which  is  reprinted  in  the  'Ladies*  Diary^  for  1838,  or  to 
'  The  Theory  and  Solution  of  Algebraical  Equations,'  by 
Professor  Young  of  Belfttst  (London,  J.  Souter,  1S35J. 

We  should  begin  with  simple  division,  and  the  extraction 
of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  if  we  were  wri^ng  an  elemen- 
tary treatise.  But  taking  it  for  granted  ttiat  the  reader  is 
bmiliar  with  the  first  two,  at  least,  we  shall  proceed  to 
dsfcaibo  the  generd  yiecaaa.  Uis  eeamtf  of  thrn  distinct 
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pai4%  the  irat  tvo  «f  vhiidi  have  been  long  knova»  "wbStt 

the  third,  which  conXaias  the  pi^nliM  'jryfrnftiftn  of  Uw 
method,  is  due  to  Ur.  Horner.* 

2.  In  the  article  AppaoxuuTioir  it  is  shown  that  if  a 
be  a  value  of  x  which  makes  ^  very  small,  then  «  — 
(^-£-^a)i8a  value  of  a;  which  makes  ^  muoh  smaller; 
ao  Qui  a  eentinned  aneansiott  of  appraximiUwwi  may  be 
mda  to  «TChie«f«  which  aakea^abaohdelyMQ.  Hers 
^  neanB  the  difenntial  coeflkienl  or  doiwd  fonctioB '. 
•ad  if 

^«rAa)"+Ba>»->+Ca)«-«+   ;  then 

^a?  ss  nAsr* +  <«  - 1)  Ba^-*+ Oi  -  «)C«"-» + . . .  . 

8.  Me«nngbyarootor^.any  ndoe  ef  «  vhieh  makae 

t a:  0,  it  is  obvious  that  A  (« -f  «)  ia  a  Amotion  which  has 
ita  roots  the  roots  of  4*t  «ach  diminished  bgr  a.  And 
the  substitution  of  2? + a  instead  of  x  in  the  preeeding  value 
of  ^  gives  a  w^i  known  development,  of  which  an  instanee 
will  be  more  to  our  tavsent  purpose.   Let  the  Ainctien  be 

A«*  +  Ba:*  +  Cx* -I- ftr"  +  Eas -I- r . . . .  <  I). 
Write  x  +  ai»x,  and  this  becomes 
A«* -K « Ao -I- B) 3i« -§-<! 0 A<^ -I- 4Ba + Q  «■ 
+  (10A<i<  +  e%<f  -H  aCa  -H  D)  :«* 

+  (S  A«»  +  4B<i*  +  3Crf4-2D«  ^-  » 
+  Ao» -H  Bo* -H  Co* -4- Da»+ Ea  +  F ; 
which  we  may  represent  ^ 

A4*  •{■ii>tax*-^<f>,axi^-^^^aa^  +  tt/  ax-\-  ^ 

3,  The  qnantities  ^a,  ^o.  ^  4e.  wty  be4eCsrauMi 
by  a  sneeeasisB  sf  iavalntton^  eaefa  one  nafcu^  naeaf  dm 
■eaultaoftheyeoedinff.  Find  ^  by  iwrdiHiiNi,  of  whioh 
t^  MtovinganlheMepa^— 

A 

Aa  -4-B 
A*»  +  B«  +C 
Aa*-f  BeP+Ca  4-D 
Aa*-f  B4^  +  Ca>4-Pa  +K 
Aa*+Bo*-J-Ca»  +  Da»  +  Ba  +  F=  ^ 
Bepeat  the  process,  usmg  the  preceding  quantities, 
except  the  jast^  and  we  have  ^b'n  by  the  ibUowuig  steps:— 

SA«  -4-  B 

3Aa'  -f  2Ba  +  C 
4Aa' +  36a* -f  2Ca  +D 
5Aa*  +  4Bo»  +  SCo*  +  2Do -h  B  =  ^o. 
A  repetition  of  the  ^ccesa,  leaving  out  the  lait,  givea 
9Aaafi>Uews:— 

3Aa  +  B 
6Aa*-f  3Ba  +  C 
I  eAo"  +  6Ba»  +  8Ca  +  D  =  ^,a. 
Rflpeti^  gives       and  finally       as  follows 

4Aa  4-  B  SA«<f6=^,a 
10Aa*  +  4B<i  +  G 
In  numerical  application  the  operations  may  he  made  to 
stand  thus,  where  a  new  letter  below  a  line  atanda  fhr  the 
sum  of  the  two  jneeeding ;  and      ^a,  &&  are  faitrodueed 
when  found. 


B 
Aa 


C 
Pa 


Qa 


E 

Ra 


F 
8a 


P 
Aa 

T 
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A  tf>^     ^fi     <p'a  ^ 

If  a  he  of  only  one  significant  figure  (as  200, 6,  '03),  all  Ihe 
operations  necessary  to  fill  up  this  process  can  be  petibrmed 
in  the  head,  and  we  have  thus  (for  the  method  u  general, 
though  our  example  be  <mly  of  the  Mh  d^ree)  a  working 

*  Mr.  W.  G.  Homer  ws«  >  taboolmutor  ind  nutbsmaUul  laacber  tMidlui 
■t  Bath.  uA  dM  Stptenber  99,  tB3?.  HI*  worit*  an  uiDounced  m  ia  prepa- 
Micw  tot  th«  pMM,  undor  tk*  wpartMwtJenw  of  PrabHOC  UaviM,  «(  tbt 
Bo^  MtUtonr  Aetdemj. 

Ttiera  has  baea  ■ome  (Uspute  about  tha  rifhl  to  the  lUTrntloD,  of  which  wa 
40  not  harc  apeak  in  dalaU.  aa  wv  have  no  doubt  ft  trlD  he  axtTpnuly  avldmit  to 
all  vboexauioa  tbagoaMtoo  that  Hi.  Horner  ia  tha  SratauUwr  and  puUUhat 
(and,  we  belieTa,  tlie  only  onaloT  that  partloulu  part  oT  the  meUKidwIilcL  auea 
b^raiaVMaawlUakaoOHMn,  (Sm  •Cmofuba  ta  Oa  AImum' Ibc  iCW^ 
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method  of  answwiDg  the  fbUoving  question :— <^iTen  a  oeiv 
tain  equation  ^  =0:  required  the  equation  ^dp  =  0,  the 
roots  of  vhieh  are  mohlew  hj  a  thantfaoieof  ^  =  0. 

If  ^  came  out  sO,  ire  should  then  know  that  a  i»  a  root 
of  the  equation:  and  the  method  of  s^nadmating  to  a  root 
ii  as  fbwnrs :— Suppose  we  have  an  equation  of  which  the 
iDot  (unknown  to  us)  ia  36*73.  By  trial,  or  otherwise,  sup- 
pose we  find  that  80  is  the  highest  denomination  of  the 
root,  and  we  thereupon  And  another  equation,  each  of 
whose  roots  is  less  by  20  than  a  root  of  the  given  equation : 
this  is  done  by  the  preceding  process,  and  one  of  the  new 
roots  (bat  unknown)  is  6*73.  If  we  can  find  that  the 
hiffhest  denomination  of  this  root  is  6,  we  make  another 
reduction  of  all  the  roots,  and  find  a  new  equation,  one  of 
whose  roots  is  *73.  If  we  can  then  find  '7  to  he  the  highest 
denomiDBtion,  we  repeat  the  jmwess  and  find  an  equation 
oneofwtaoserootsis'OS.  In  finding  the  highest  denomina- 
tion of  this  not  we  And  the  root  itaeU^  ovideooedl^  the  tpa 
of  this  final  pnwess  being  =  0. 

The  first  oenomination  of  the  root  must  be  Ibnnd  by  trial, 
or  hy  some  of  the  methods  referred  to  in  Tbbort  <»  Equa- 
tions. But  the  second  and  the  remaining  ones  are  Cound 
Iqr  oompuing  the  xesvUs  ^  and  ^0.  If  a  be  nearly  a  roo^ 

is  still  nearer.  Consequently,  by  dividing  -  ^  by  ^'o,  we 
may,  after  the  second  process,  be  sure  of  finding  one  figure 
of  the  xemtdning  root  correct.  But  after  the  first  process 
we  may  be  liable  to  an  error  of  a  unit  (to  be  oorreoted  by 
a  new  trialX  as  in  extraction  of  the  square  root. 

In  order  to  obtain  —  d>a  and  not  ^  let  the  last  ooeffi- 
oientt  F,  have  its  sign  onuiged,  and  let  the  process  in  the 
column  whioh  contains  it  always  be  subtractiott,  and  not 
addition.  In  du  precedii^t  ^pe  of  calculation,  we  should 
then  havs 

-F  F. 
Sg  instead  itf  'Sa  ' 

Subtr.  —  ^  ^  Add. 

In  currying  on  the  process,  the  results  ^  tft'a,  &c.  come 
in  a  diagonal  line ;  befere  taking  the  next  step,  the  begin- 
ner should  bring  thmn  down  into  one  line,  as  in  the  type 
preceding.  In  our  examples,  asterisks  or  other  symbols 
will  mark  results  of  a  process. 

We  now  apply  this  method  to  the  solution  of  the  equ  a 
tion— 

al* 2a!*  ~      ~  X  -  631064798  =  0. 

It  will  be  fimnd  that  a  root  lies  between  100  and  SOO. 
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Assuming  100  as  a  first  approximation,  we  find  that 
X*  +  402x*  +  60599X'  +  4059799x  —  529074898  =  0  is  an 
equation  having  roots  less  by  100  than  tiiose  of  the  given 
equation.  And  529074898  contains  4059799  upwards  of 
130  times;  but  if  any  number  of  tens  greater  than  50  be 
taken,  the  acaumulatims  of  the  next  involution  will  give 
more  than  9390,  &c,  as  must  be  fbnnd  by  trial.  Repeat- 
ing the  process,  we  find  that  602x*-f  135S99x*-f 
13634699a;-118067448=0  isan  equation  all  whose  roots 
are  less  by  50  than  those  of  the  last  We  can  now  depend 
vpon  U80S7448  divided  by  13034689  giving  one  figve  of 


the  toot,  and  the  quotient  is  between  8  and  9.  Assuming 
8,  the  first  step  of  the  third  process  shows  that  8  is  a  root 
of  die  last  equation,  and  58  of  the  preceding  and  158  of 
the  Kivm  equation. 

We  now  give  an  sample  in  whieh  approximation  is 
carried  on.  I«t  the  equabon  be  «*  —  6sr^+  7x  4  =  U, 
of  whioh  one  root  lies  between  2  and  3.  The  first  work- 
ing oolomn  ia  abhiwwted. 
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~  The  root  of  this  equation  is  feund  to  be  8*414313562,  as 
ibUows.  Beginning  with  the  multiplier  8,  one  set  (tfinvolu- 
tioiis  brings  us  to  the  figures  followed  by  colons,  and  s;*4- 
0a^—S3B-{-2=f)  is  an  equation  on  whieh  the  process  is  to 
be  repeated.  Dividing  —2  by  i-5  we  find  that  '4  is  most 
probably  the  next  figure,  which  is  verified  in  the  next  trial, 
since  the  result  of  involution,  1*936,  is  less  than  2.  We 
proceed  in  this  way  until  2*4142,  containing  half  the  num- 
ber of  figures  wanted,  is  found,  and  this  being  a,  we  have 
found  —0  000060831  for —^and -4*485316  for /a.  The 
first  divided  by  the  second  may  be  depended  upon  for 
doubling  the  number  of  figures,  as  commonly  practised  in 
the  extraction  of  the  square  root.  [Affroxiuation.] 
The  figures  13563  are  fonnd  by  a  contracted  division  shown 
in  the  eiumpk. 

But  it  is  more  convenient  to  avoid  decimals  in  fiw  fxooesa, 
which  ma^  be  done  as  follows  i.  If  there  be  decimals  in 
the  coefficients  of  the  equation,  annex  cijjhers  to  every  place 
in  such  manner  that  the  number  of  dedmals  in  the  several 
places  may  be  in  increaaii^;  arithmetical  progression.  Then 
strike  out  the  decimal  points  entirely,  and  proceed  as  with 
whole  numbers,  remembering  that  the  root  thus  obtained 
will  be  10  times  too  great  if  the  progression  increase  by 
units.  100  times  too  great  if  it  increase  by  twos,  and  so  on. 
Thus  l-81:i7'- *6j!*+33a;-|- 18*4  should  be  changed  into 
l-81jr'--600x*-|-33-OOO0a;-f  18-40000,  and  181a;*-600x>-|- 
3S0000a;+ 1840000  will  give  ten  times  the  requked  root 
8.  Whan  all  the  whole  ^gatu  of  the  root  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  decimal  pact  is  about  to  mtet  the  calcula- 
tion, before  attemptinK  to  obtain  the  first  decimal  figure 
annex  a  cipher  to  the  first  working  column  on  the  left,  two 
ciphers  to  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Then  proceed 
with  the  new  figure  as  if  it  were  a  whole  number,  and  make 
a  new  involution.  When  this  is  finished  annex  ciphers 
again  as  before.  One  additional  advantage  will  be  that 
the  ciphers  will  serve  to  mark  the  places  of  completion  of 
the  individual  involutions.  If  in  any  case  ^  should  not 
contain  ^'a,  place  a  cipher  in  the  root,  annex  ciphers  again, 
and  then  proceed.  In  some  of  the  older  algebraists,  Ough- 
tred  for  instance,  the  several  vertieal  linn  of  figures  are 
kept  in  their  pUuies  by  a  set  of  ruled  columns,  the  use  of 
wlueb  is  difficult  Mr.  Homer  has  a  similar  contrivance; 
but  the  emplo;^'!)''™'  ciphers  removes  all  the  difficulty* 
as  in  common  division  and  the  extraction  of  the  square  root 
See  the  hist  example  in  this  article.  The  method  might 
eauly  tw  extended  to  the  whole  part  of  the  root 

The  following  is  an  instance  « the  method:— 
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Many  of  tha  preceding  flirares  are  useleu,  but  we  have 
judged  it  belt  to  present  U>e  whole  process.  The  best 
method  of  abbreviation  ia  to  fix  a  point  of  tbe  process  from 
and  aHer  which  the  number  of  figures  in  the  last  column  ii 
not  to  increase,  striking  off  at  every  step  one  figure  from 
tha  last  column  but  one,  two  from  the  last  but  two,  and 
so  on.  The  con8ec[uence  will  be  that  the  several  columns 
on  tiie  right  will  disappear  one  after  the  other;  the  process 
wiU  be  legitimately  reduced  to  termination  with  a  con- 
tracted divuion,  inoependenUy  of  the  theorem  cited;  and 
the  result  will  be  true  to  the  last  plaee.  The  effect  of  this 
will  be,  that  as  soon  as  tlie  remaining  part  of  the  root  is  too 
small  for  its  highest  power  to  show  itself  in  the  process,  an 
equation  of  the  (n  —  l)th  degree  takes  the  place  of  tbe  nth, 
and  80  on,  until  there  remains  only  an  equation  of  the  first 
degree,  and  the  approximation  then  proceeds  by  the  New- 
tonian method.  All  this  was  pointeo  out  by  Mr.  Homer, 
whose  view  of  his  own  method  was  very  complete,  in  every- 
thing but  historical  information.  Had  he  given  in  his  paper 
an  example  from  Oughtred,  also  worked  by  his  own  me- 
thod, pmnting  out  the  difference  of  the  two,  we  feel  suro 
that  the  question  about  the  right  to  the  invention  never 
would  have  been  discussed. 

Taking  up  the  preceding  example  at  the  point  with  which 
we  toft  off  (n^lecting  the  division),  and  fbllowii^  the  pro- 
ceai,  vehmve 

(Root  obbuned  1-414)  813562373 
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Tha  answer  r414213562373  is  correct  to  the  last  place 
inehuiva.  (Tbe  contracted  division  fbUows  the  thick  line.) 
Tbe  \ty  wUeh  to  judge  of  tbe  extent  to  which  the 
InU  fioeeas  be  continued  is  as  fbllows :  Carry  it 

on  until  tbe  last  column  but  one  has  at  least  two  more 
%ure8  than  tbe  number  of  root  figures  rgmaining  to  be 
Aimd 

Such  is  the  method  which  must  place  ita  author  among 
those  valuable  inventors  who  find  out  simple  adaptations 
which  faa\-e  been  overlooked  by  their  predecessors.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this,  the  most  important 
facilitation  which  the  solution  of  numerical  equations  has 
received  since  the  time  of  Vieta,  and  which  is,  when  knowrty 
a  veiy  obvious  extension  of  the  extraction  of  roots,  should 
have  only  prcoeded  by  a  lew  y;eara  the  moat  important 
addition  to  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  number  oif  roots 
which  has  been  made  unoe  Des  Cartel,  and  which  is  also, 
when  known,  an  equally  simple  result  of  the  procesa  of 
finding  the  highest  common  nctor  of  two  algebraical  ex- 
pressions. [Sturm's  Theorbm.] 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  applications  of  this  method 
a»e,  tlie  solution  oi  eouations  of  the  second  degree,  which 
is  made  as  simple  as  tne  extracttion  of  the  square  root,  and 
tbe  extraction  of  tlie  cube  root,  which  is  reduced  from  an 
impractieably  complicated  inroceas  to  one  of  perfectly  easy 
perfomunceu 
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As  an  example  of  tho  first,  required  the  solution  of 
21^  +  3:=  2. 

Since  the  root  is  less  than  unity,  the  preparation  for  de- 
cimals is  made  at  the  outset 

2    10  200C78077643 
14  168 


320000 
288498 
31502 
28854 


or  »  =s  ■78077643,  which  is  eoireet  with  tbe  exoeptMU  of 
the  last  place.  The  extraction  of  the  square  root,  say  of  10, 
is  done  by  solving  the  equation  Ox  =i  10;  but  it  will 
be  found  that  the  solution  of  any  equation  of  the  form 
x'  -\-  ax  =  b  may  be  performed  by  the  same  rule  as  Ihe  ex- 
traction of  the  square  root  We  shall  show  this,  beginning 
with  Homer's  rule,  and  changing  to  the  other  BiHr  a  ftrv 
steps.   Let  the  equation  be  it*    3«  »  10. 
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l0  the  extractioQ  of  roots  the  method  of  jwinting  and 
triDgine  down  the  periods  as  they  are  wanted  may  be  fol- 
low^. The  following  is  the  process  for  the  extraction  of 
the  cube  root  of  205693449327;  it  bemg  remembered  that 
the  question  is  the  solutkm  of  on  equation  of  the  form 

+  Oa^  +  0»=  a. 
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The  oppoiite  prooesi  it  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root  of 
1  *  808,  and  wiU  serve  as  an  example  of  the  complete  pro- 
cess, omitting  only  the  first  coliimQ,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  unit  at  the  head,  is  blank.  And  this  is  also  the 
type  of  the  solution  of  any  cubic  equation  whatsoerer ;  tiie 
only  difference  being  that  the  heads  of  the  first  and  second 
working  columns  are  ciphws  in  the  extraction  of  the  simple 
loot,  and  aigniOcant  in  all  other  cases. 
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The  preparation  for  decimals  makes  the  answer  ten  times 
too  great ;  so  that  the  cube  root  of  1  •  808  is  1  •  2 1 8 . . .  002,  of 
which  only  the  last  figure  2  cannot  be  depended  upon.  The 
preceding  contains  every  figure  which  need  be  written  down, 
all  the  connecting  operations  being  those  which  are  usually 
performed  mentally,  and  one  only  is  required  for  each 
figure.  We  do  not  think  that  any  attempt  to  shorten  the 
wiffk,  by  leaving  out  the  zeeurring  flgUTes,  or  empkiv- 
iug  double  mental  operaUona,  vould  save  time ;  and  it  would 
certainly  very  much  augment  the  liability  to  error.  The 
vertical  lines  in  the  example  show  that  part  of  the  opera- 
tion in  which  the  contraction  takes  plitce,  and  the  point  at 
which  the  contraction  becomes  simple  contracted  division  is 
marked  by  a  thick  horizontal  line.  To  enable  the  beginner 
to  examine  the  process  we  have  plooed  a  letter  in  every  line 
of  the  first  working  column,  by  which  the  parts  of  the  se- 
cond column  which  are  connected  with  it  may  be  traced ; 
while  a  letter  doubled  in  the  socond  column  shows  a  multi- 
plicand, the  product  of  which  by  the  root  figure  is  found  as 
marked  in  the  third  column.  The  letters  under  the  last 
line  of  the  first  column  mark  the  figures  cut  oflf  in  the  se- 
veral contiacttona,  and  their  results  in  tiie  other  columns 
are  traced  in  the  same  way :  the  same  for  the  letters  under 
the  second  column. 

Ofle  simpUfioatioa  might  he  made  after  the  learner  has 
pmolised  a  number  of  examples  conducted  as  above.  In 
the  secxind  working  column  certain  linos,  namely,  the  socond 
b,  the  second  <?,  the  second  h,  &c,  are  not  used  except  to  be 
added  to  the  next  line.  Hence  each  of  the  lines  on  which 
a  letter  is  doubled  might  be  formed  by  adding  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth  preceding  lines,  and  the  effect  would  be 
to  omit  some  of  the  lines  and  some  of  the  most  simple  addi- 
tions. The  second  column,  beginning  from  m>  inclusive, 
as  a  speoinMBf  woA  changing  th«  line  in  vhicn  ciphers  ar« 


annexed  (and  the  ciphers  should  always  be  animed  to 
mark  the  step)  would  be 

44521433589  pp 
109639800? 
32892291 J 
4452285890991  M 
32692372 1 
292377  V 

445238170713  VO 

292377  V 

 2192  to 

44523248501^  WU> 

But  considering  that  the  process  is  one  which  no  pweon 
will  very  often  perform,  we  doubt  whether  to  recommend 
even  thisabriiL^ent  All  such  simplifications  tend  to  make 
the  computer  une  ai^t  of  the  uniformity  of  method  which 
runs  thronch  the  whole ;  and  we  have  always  fiiund  ihem,  in 
rules  which  only  occur  bow  and  thrai,  afford  greater  assist- 
ance in  forgetting  the  method  than  in  abbreviating  it. 

On  evolution  of  algebnueal  quantities  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  speak,  since  either  the  binomial  theorem  [Bi- 
NOUiAi.THBOBBlf],  or  some  other  method  of  development, 
is  employed  with  more  advantage  than  the  usual  modifica- 
tion of  the  arithmetical  process.  We  have  also  omitted  the 
process  of  division,  the  moat  simple  of  all  evolutions,  ainco 
Us  connection  with  the  preceding  ia  sufficiently  obvious. 

There  is  however  a  process  of  an  evolutionary  character 
which  we  take  thia  opportunity  of  attesting,  and  of  which 
any  oae  moderately  conversant  with  al^bra  will  easily  arrive 
at  the  demoiistration.  In  finding  the  h^hest  common  divisor 
of  two  algebraical  integral  expiessiona,  and  also  in  the  pro- 
cess of  Sturm*!  Thoorom.  it  is  requind^todmdk.ra9  «- 
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preKtan,  P.  bf  aDotIier,  Q>  not  tat  the  fake  of  finding  the 
quotient,  but  the  remainder:  and  this  remainder,  cleared 
ofali  numerical  ftctors  andof  firaettons,  is  preferable.  The 
bUoviBg  rule  will  render  the  application  of  Sturm's  Theo- 
rem  much  more  easy. 

Question: — Two  expressions,  P  and  Q,  belofi;  given,  of 
vbich  P  is  lower  Oian  Q,  required  the  remainder  of  Q 
divided  hyP,  cleared  of  fractions  and  of  positive  numerical 
iheton.   To  take  an  example  with  us,  let 
P  =  2J*-.  *  -  4 

Q  s       -  3s*  +      -  »  + 1- 
1.  AM  1  to  the  dillwence  <tf  the  d^rees  (S  -  3  =  S. 
3-1-1  =  3):  this  is  the  number  of  operations  to  be  expected. 
In  this  case  it  is  three. 

5.  Write  down  in  two  lines  the  coefficients  of  the  divisor 
and  dividend,  including  the  eoeffieient  0  for  every  missing 
term,  bat  change  the  sign  of  every  coefficient  in  the  divi- 
sar,  oTcept  the  Jlrtt.  Clear  both  expressions  of  all  whole 
factors ;  and  if  the  two  le^ing  coefficiento  (2  and  4)  have  a 
common  faeUv,  divide  by  Uiis  Aictor  befim  irriting  them 
domi.   Write  ciphers  in  all  blank  places. 

(P)  1  0  14  0  0 
(Q>       2     -3       0       S      -1  I 

2.  Take  the  first  vertical  pair,  anft  every  other  in  tucccs- 
sioD»  and  make  cross  i^uuiplication  and  addition :  ^us 

I'.Wd  Pttt  th«  JtaBt  nmltin  theEnt 

oolumn,  the  seeond  In  the  numd,  and  to  on. 

U)      -  S      S      10      -  1  1 

3.  Repeat  this  process  with  &e  first  lin^  and  the  rault 
]\ist  obtained,  ana  again  with  the  retalt,  makii^  each  new 
result  out  of  the  first  line  and  the  last  result,  and  so  on  till 
the  number  of  operations  ascertained  in  the  first  clause  of 
the  rule  has  been  performed.  But  if  the  leading  term  of 
the  first  line  have  been  divided,  multiply  it  ^ain  after  the 
result,  unless  the  fijrst  term  of  the  reault  be  also  divisible  by 
the  same  factor. 

4.  But  if  m'er  the  first  column  of  a  reault  should  turn 
oat  a  cipher,  throw  it  away,  and  bring  forward  the  next  co- 
lumn, and  so  on;  making  every  step  stand  in  the  next 
h^her  place :  and  if  the  two  first  columns  of  any  result 
should  be  dphers,  throw  ti^em  away,  and  brine  fo^vard  the 
third,  and  so  on.  And  for  every  dpher  thus  thrown  away 
diminish  1^  one  the  number  of  operationa  requited  in  tlw 
first  clause. 

6.  If  any  'honzontal  line  thus  obtained  have  a  factor  in 
all  its  terms,  divide  by  that  factor  betoie  proceeding  further : 
and  if  the  leading  term  of  any  new  result  have  a  fiictor  in 
common  with  the  leading  term  of  the  first  line,  divide  both 
before  proceeding. 

The  table  of  results  now  is  as  fi>Ilows,  in  which  the  vari- 
ous changes  of  the  leading  terms  are  shown  by  putting 
them  down  as  they  occur,  and  putting  a  bar  over  tnem  as 
they  dtsappear  and  are  replaoad  by  others.  In  mroctice  the 
pen  may  lie  drawn  through  the  fi^re  which  is  aismissed. 

(Q) 
(I) 

(8) 
(S) 

17^  -  I8v+ 10  Aoiver 
fi.  When  the  laa(  result  has  bean  obtained  make  an 
al^bnical  expnsaiM  «ie  degree  towor  tiian  the  divistw, 
the  cceSdMits  of  whieh  an  the  nnmbara  in  the  last  rasult, 
with  their  signs. 

The  real  remiindar  in  tha  praeedinr  oample  ii 
Sir*  -  to  +  *. 

the  next  axaoiple  be 

Q=2ar«~3:r»4.2aH+ie-3iE"-3af+4. 
Here  the  number  of  operationa  should  be  fi>ur ;  but  it  is 
reduced  by  theeire«mstane«  mentioned  in  the  fourth  clause 
of  the  rule. 


i,  r,  2, 1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

-  3 

0 

2 

-1 

I 

-3 

2 

10 

-1 

1 

17 

-14 

S 

17 

-  IS 

10 

(P> 

4,  8.4,3 

6 

-  1 

-  1 

0 

0 

0 

(Q) 

«,  1 

-  3 

2 

1 

-3 

-3 

4 

0) 

0,*  3 

1 

-  6 

-  6 

8 

(2) 

(3; 

22.  II 
18 

-  27 

-  65 

-27 
53 

32 

12a^  —  65ar  -J-  33  Answer. 
•  ThHibdBgfgmidUMiiatctriuauL 


The  method  of  proof  of  the  several  processes,  as  their 
results  arise,  is  as  fiiltovs :  Make  an  additional  proof  co- 
lumn, in  which  place  the  sums  of  the  numbers  in  each  Ime. 
taken  with  their  signs ;  making  thne  sums  vary  with  the 


b 

A 

P 

Z 

P  , 

H«o  Aisa-f-ft-f-c-t- 

and  Zisag  +  6p4*v  +  (9>+>'<-  ^f        the  prooeH 

be  correctly  done,  an  extension  of  it  to  the  proof  cdumn 
gives  aP  -f-  Ap,  which  ought  to  exceed  Z  by  2ap, 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  process  which 
will  be  applied  hereafter.  [Sturm's  THEORitif.]  The  ob- 
ject is  to  proceed  as  in  finding  the  greatest  common  divisor 
of  P  and  Q,  changing  the  sign  of  etery  remainder  bef«o 
using  it 

p— 4a!s-9a*_4a.-|.l 
Q  ss  a»  -  3i8»  -  2*' -I- a;  -  3. 


4 

1 

-  3 
^  43 

9 
-3 
-4 

0 

4 

-  2 
3 

-45 

-  1 
1 

-12 

• 

-3 

Proof 

16 

-  6 
-16 
-88 

43 

0 

-45 

0 

-  3 

4 

-  0 

—  4 

1 

—  8 

—  387 

—  358 

43 

-  696 

-  15136 

10364 

4)28 

15136 
43 

19264 
0 

45 

S4400 

The  remainders  therefive,  with  the  signs  changed  as  di- 
rected, are  432^  +  45.  15136x—  19264,  and  the  last  is  a 
negative  whole  number.  Hie  Ibllowing  b  tin  first  instanee 

of  the  use  of  the  proof  column  :•— 

1  X  16  -f-  4  X  (-  6)  -  (-  16)  =  8  =  2(4  X  1) 
IODINE,  a  non-metallic  elementary  or  simple  solid 
body,  which  was  discovered  by  M.  Courtois,  of  Paris,  in 
1812.  Its  peculiar  properties  were  however  first  ascertained 
by  Gay-Ltusao  and  iJavy.  Iodine  exists  in  tha  water  of 
the  ocean  and  mineral  springs,  probably  combined  with 
sodium,  in  marine  molluscous  annuals  and  sea- weeds;  it 
has  also  been  met  with  in  combination  with  silver.  Iodine 
is  principally  obtained  fVom  kelp,  or  sea-weed  which  has 
been  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  alkali  from  it. 
When  tile  alkaline  and  other  salts  have  been  separated,  tlw 
residual  solution  is  treated  with  sulphurio  acid  and  binoxide 
of  manganese,  by  which  the  iodine  is  set  free,  the  deoom- 
position  being  analogous  to  that  by  which  chlorine  is  ob- 
tained by  the  same  agency  from  common  salt. 

Iodine  is  a  soft  opaque  solid,  of  a  bluish-black  colour 
and  metallic  lustre.  The  primarj-  form  of  the  cnratal  is  a 
right  rhombic  prism,  and  the  crystals  ore  usually  flat  Ac^ 
cording  to  Gay-Lussae,  its  spociflo  gravity  is  4*948.  When 
moderately  heated,  it  rises  in  vapour  of  a  violet  colour,  and 
hence  its  name  from  the  Greek.  On  cooling,  it  again 
crystalhses  unchanged,  nor  is  it  decomposed  .or  altered  by 
being  subjected  to  very  high  temperatures,  and  it  has 
resisted  all  attempts  to  decompose  it.  Iodine  has  a  strong 
disagreeable  odour  and  taste  resembling  those  of  bromine 
and  chlorine;  it  stains  tho  skin  of  a  brownish  colour,  but 
not  permanently.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol;  the 
sfdution  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  but  so  little  is  taken 
up  by  water  that  a  pound  of  water  will  not  dissolva 
more  than  a  grain  of  it  It  is  very  poisonova.  Its  charao- 
teristio  property  is  that  of  giving  an  intfioosd  blue  colour 
when  a(Med  to  »  solutiMi  of  ataroh.  It  unites  with  metals 
to  form  compounds,  which  are  termed  iodidut  and»  lika 
chorine  and  bromine,  it  forms  acids  both  with  hydrogan 
and  oxygen. 

Oxygen  and  Iodine  cnnbine  to  form  probably  fbur  com- 
pounoi;  tiie  first  is  oxide  <^  iodine.  When  the  vapour  of 
iodine  and  oxygen  gas  are  mixed  at  rather  a  high  tem- 
perature, the  violet  tint  of  the  iodine  disappears,  and  a 
yellow  soft  substance  is  formed,  which  is  regarded  by 
Sementini  as  oxide  of  iodine;  if  this  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  more  oxygen  gas,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow 
liquid,  which  the  same  chemist  supposes  lo  beiodous  acid; 
but  the  composition  and  properties  of  these  ccanpoundshaT^ 

not  been  accurately  detnrained,  r\r;xcs]t> 
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lodUe  Acid. — ^This  compound  was  first  obtained  by  Davy 
by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  what  he  called  euchlorine  gas. 
A  better  prooasB  has  however  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Connell, 
vhich  consists  in  beating  the  iodine  in  the  strongest  nitric 
acid.  For  this  purpose  the  acid  should  be  introduced  with 
about  aflfth  of  its  weight  of  iodine  into  a  tube  about  an  inch 
wide  and  1 5  inches  long,  and  sealed  at  one  end,  and  these 
materials  are  to  be  kept  boiling  for  12  hours ;  the  iodine  which 
rises  and  condenses  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  is  to  be  returned 
to  the  acid  either  by  a  glass  tube  or  by  agitation ;  when  the 
iodine  disappears,  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  evaporation.  Iodic  acid  is  a  white  semitransparent 
solid  substance,  which  is  inodorous,  but  has  an  astringent 
sour  taste.  It  is  so  dense  as  to  sink  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
it  deUquesces  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water ;  tiie  sdlntion  reddens  Testable  blue  colours ;  it  de- 
tonates when  mixed  and  heated  with  charcoal,  sugar,  and 
sulphur.  It  combines  with  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts, 
which  are  termed  iodatet,  and  these,  like  the  chlorates, 
yield  oxygen  when  heated ;  and  an  iodide  remains. 

Iodic  acid  is  oomposcd  of 

Five  equivalents  of  oi^gen  HX  S  ^  40 
One  equivalent  of  iodine  1 26 

Equivalent  166 
Oxiodie  or  Periodie  Add. — ^When  chlorine  is  added  to 
saturation  to  a  solution  of  iodate  of  soda  with  excess  of  the 
alkali  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  a  sparingly  soluble 
white  salt  is  obtained,  which  is  oxiodate  qfnda;  when 
this  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  mixed  with  nitrate 
of  silnr,  a  yellow  {vecipttate  ftlla,  which,  dissolved  in  hot 
nitric  add  and  evaporated,  yields  orange-coloured  crystals 
of  oxiodate  of  silver  ;  these  are  decomposed  bv  cold  water, 
and  an  aqueous  solution  of  pure  oxiodic  acid  is  formed ; 
^is  by  cautious  evaporation  yields  hydrated  crystals,  and 
these,  when  heated  to  212%  are  resolved  into  oxygen  and 
iodic  acid.   It  consista  of 

Seven  equivalents  of  oxygen  8X7  =  S6 
One  equivalent  of  iodine  126 

Equivalent  182 
Axt^e  and  lodiru  form  iodide  of  azote.  This  compound 
cannot  be  obtained  by  direct  action,  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  affinity  existing  between  its  elements.  It  is 
prepared  by  putting  iodine  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia,  whioh  being  decomposed,  its  hjrdrt^n  forms 
hydriodic  acid  with  one  portion  of  the  iodine,  whilst  the 
azote  combining  with  another  portion  of  it,  the  result  is 
iodide,  or,  correctly  speaking,  teriodide  of  axote.  which  re- 
mains insoluble  in  the  state  of  a  dark  brown  powder.  This 
compound  is  very  explosive,  especially  when  dry :  the  best 
method  of  exhibiting  its  power  is  that  of  allowing  it  to  dry 
in  amatl  portions  on  bibulous  paper,  and  then  simply  letting 
it  fall  on  the  ground  or  merely  touching  it,  it  detonates 
with  a  sharp  noise,  heat  and  light  being  emitted,  and  the 
vapour  of  iodine  and  azotic  gas  are  evolved.  It  is  not  dan- 
gerouidy  explosive.   It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  azolx  .       .  14 

Three  equivalents  of  iodine  126  x  3  =  378 

Equivalent  392 
Hydrogen  and  Iodine  form  hydriodic  acid,  which  may 
be  prepared  by  tlie  direct  combination  of  its  elements. 
When  a  mixture  of  iodine  in  vapour  and  hydrogen  gas  is 
passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  they  combine  to 
form  this  acid.  It  is  however  much  more  conveniently 
formed  by  heating  in  a  retort  one  part  of  phosphorus  and 
about  12  parts  of  iodine  moistened  with  water;  by  the 
mutual  action  of  these  substances  the  water  is  decomposed, 
its  oxygen  combines  with  the  phosphorus,  fbnning  phos- 
phoric acid,  whUe  the  h;^drogen  unites  with  the  iodine  to 
tona  h^iodie  acid,  which  peases  over  in  the  state  of  a 
cotourlets  gas.  This  add  has  a  sour  taste,  reddens  vege- 
table blues,  and  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  forms 
dense  white  fumes  with  its  moisture :  its  odour  resembles 
that  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  The 
salts  which  it  forms  are  termed  hydriodates ;  but  when  it  is 
acted  upon  by  metals,  hydrogen  is  evt^ved,  and  when  by 
metallic  oxides,  water  is  fwmed,  and  in  hoUi  cases  ,  iodides 
are  the  result. 

It  is  decomposed  by  oxygen  when  they  are  heated  to- 
gether; wnter  is  fismed,  and  iodine  evolved.  It  is  also  im- 
mediatoV  uscompofed  by  chlorine,  whieh  unites  with  its 


hydrogen  to  form  hydroehtorlo  add,  and  iodine  is  set  ftw. 

It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  hydrogen  1 
One  equivalent  of  iodine  126 

Equivalent  127 
One  volume  of  it  consists  of  half  a  volume  of  hydrogen 
gas  and  half  a  volume  of  the  vapour  of  iodine. 

Chlorine  and  Iodine  appear  to  form  three  chlorides. 
The  protochloride  may  be  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of 
chlorine  gas  into  water  in  which  chlorine  is  suspended  ;  a 
deep  reddish  solution  is  formed,  which  yields  irritating 
fumes  possessing  the  smoU  of  both  the  elements ;  it  first 
reddens  and  then  bleacheti  litmus  paper.  The  terchloride 
may  be  formed  by  repeatedly  distilling  the  protochloride. 
The  perchloride  when  decomposed  by  water  gives  rise  to 
hydrochloric  and  iodic  acids.  The  opinions  (»f  chemists 
with  respect  to  these  compounds  aie  yet  somewhat  at 
variance. 

Sulphur  and  Iodine  is  formed  by  heating  gently  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  sulphur  and  4  parts  of  iodine.  The 
product  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  has  a  radiated  structure ; 
it  is  easily  decomposed  by  beat. 

Iodine  and  Photphortu  combine  readily  without  the  ap- 
plication of  heat ;  and  so  much  heat  is  evolved  by  their  action 
that  the  phosphorus  takes  fire  if  the  experiment  he  made 
in  the  open  air;  but  in  close  vessels  no  light  appears.  The 
composition  of  iodides  of  phosphorus  is  rather  uncertain ; 
that  which  is  probably  a  protiooide  is  formed  with  one  part 
of  phosphorus  and  seven  or  eight  parts  of  iodine ;  it  has  an 
orange  colour,  Aises  at  212*,  and  when  heated  sublimes 
without  changinj^;  it  is  decomposed  b^  and  decomposes 
water,  forming  with  its  dements  Iwdriodie  and  phorohorous 
acids,  while  phosphorus  is  set  iree.  It  is  probably  com- 
posed  of 

One  equivalent  of  iodine  126 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus  16 

Equivalent  142 
The  sesquiodide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  1  part  of 
phosphorus  and  12  parts  of  iodine.   It  is  a  dark  grey  crvs- 
talline  mass,  which  fuses  at  84°,  and  with  water  yields 
hydriodic  and  phosphorous  acids.  It  is  composed  of 
One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  iodine  189 
One  equivident  of  phospborus  16 

Equivalent  205 
The  periodide  is  prepared  with  1  part  of  phosphorus  and 
20  of  iodine;  it  is  a  bldck  compound,  fusible  at  114°.  By 
the  action  of  water  it  yields  hyclriodic  and  phosphoric  acids, 
and  hence  it  is  inferred  to  consist  of 

Two  and  a  half  equivalents  of  iodine  315 
One  equivalent  of  phosphorus  16 

EquiMilent  331 
Iodine  and  Carbon  unite  to  form  two  compounds,  hut  not 
by  direct  action.   They  are  not  impwtant,  and  Hieix  com- 
position has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  compounds  of  iodine  and  metals  are  mentioned 
under  each  metal. 

IODINE,  Medicinal  Properties  qf.  Iodine,  though  only 
obtained  in  an  isolated  state  of  late  years,  has  been  long 
employed  as  the  efficient  principle  of  other  preparations  and 
therapeutic  agents,  namely,  burnt  sponge  and  certain  mine 
ral  waters.  It  is  onl;y  since  it  has  been  procured  as  a  distinct 

rrinciple  that  its  action  has  been  ascertained  with  precision, 
n  the  present  day  it  is  administered  rather  in  some  artifi 
cial  compound  than  as  pure  iodine,  owing  to  its  very  spar- 
ing solubility  in  water.  Iodine  in  substance^  however, 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  stsins  it  brown,  and  even  the  very 
small  quantity  whidi  can  be  dissolved  ui  water  »  snffident 
to  cause  rube&ction,  and  in  the  fimn  vi  baths  produces  de- 
cided action  both  onthastufikoe  of  the  body  and  &e  general 
system.  When  applied  to  ulcers  or  any  breach  of  ue  skin, 
it  occasions  heat  and  a  sense  of  pricking  and  tingling ;  it  is 
also  absorbed,  and  may  be  discovered  in  the  blora  and  the 
secretions  of  the  patient  Taken  intamally,  even  in  small 
doses,  it  causes  a  sense  of  heat  in  tlie  mouth  and  throat ;  if 
much  diluted  by  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the 
stomach  be  healthy,  it  appears  to  do  little  more  than  in- 
crease the  digestive  powers;  but  in  larger  and  stronger 
doses  it  creates  great  heat  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
which  becomes  sensible  to  pressure  with  a  feeUng  of 
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veigbt,  beuthmn,  and  often  nausea  and  vomiting.  In 
TOTj  hrge  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison.   It  is  nut 
merely  an  irritant  poison  Then  taken  in  a  large  dose,  but  is 
asiov  a  accumulative  poison,  even  when  taken  in  medici- 
nal doses  for  a  length  of  time.   It  has  been  generally 
r^Noentedas  eausingemaciationeven to  a flrightful extent; 
but  though  this  has  occurred  in  some  instances,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  frequent,  if  we  except  the  abaorptun  of  certain 
glands,  especially  the  nunuiniB  of  females. 

The  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  fbund  usef^  are  glan- 
dular Bvellings,  especially  bronehoeele  or  gottre,  which 
rarely  resists  its  action ;  in  some  strumous  diseases,  in  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  and  also  as  an  antidote  against  poisoning 
with  strychnia,  brucia,  and  verataria :  but  its  claims  to  con- 
fidence are  not  clear  in  case  of  such  formidable  poisons.  It 
is  often  of  use  in  lessening  the  injurious  effects  of  mercury 
and  in  the  treatment  ofthe  sequels  of  syphilis.  (SeeLugol, 
On  Sero/tdia.} 

lONA,  also  known  by  the  names  of  I-Colm-Kill  and  Hit 
or  I,  is  one  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  district  of  Mull,  and  be- 
longing to  the  sbire  of  Aigyle.  It  is  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  *  Sound  of  L'  Its  length 
is  three  miles,  and  at  its  widest  part  it  is  about  one  mile  in 
breadth.  The  genual  aspect  of  the  country  is  rugged  and 
mountamous,  uid  the  surface  fbr  the  most  part  oonsiats  of 
moor  and  hog  occasionally  varied  by  a  patch  of  green  pas- 
ture. The  village  is  a  miserable  collection  of  nuts  inha- 
bited by  a  population  of  about  450  people.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  island  was  antiently  inhabited  by 
Druids,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Christians  about  the  time 
that  St.  Columba  came  to  Britain  (a-d.  565),  and  the  inha- 
bitants still  point  out  the  spot  where  this  holy  man  is  tra- 
ditionally  said  to  have  been  interred.  The  religious  insti- 
tutions established  by  the  Christians  remained  unmolested 
Ibr  nearly  200  years ;  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  the  Danes  made  a  descent  upon  the  island,  and, 
with  their  aecustomod  barbarity,  put  to  death  the  greatw 
part  of  the  monks,  forcing  the  remainder  to  seek  sa»ty  in 
flight.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  institutions  the 
revenues  were  united  to  the  see  of  Argyle,  and  upon  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy  they  became  the  property  of  the 
duke.  At  the  present  time  the  island  is  chiefly  interesting 
on  account  of  its  numerous-  architectural  and  other  anti- 
quities, for  a  full  account  of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Dr.  Maccullocb's  '  Highlands  and  "Western  Isles  of  Scot- 
land.' The  cathedral  or  abbey  church  is  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  tower,  which  is  supported  by  four  arches  adorned  with 
figures  in  basso  rilievo.  The  choir  is  handsome,  and  the 
luge  eastern  window  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Gothic 
style,  although  its  light  and  elegant  workmanship  fans  been 
much  injured  by  time.  In  the  fbre  court  are  two  finely 
cat  crosses ;  one  caUed  St  Martin's  is  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  red  granite,  14  feet  in  length.  The  cathedral  itself 
is  defeated  to  St.  Mary,  and,  according  to  Boethius,  was 
built  by  Msldmnus  in  the  seventh  century,  but  Dr.  Bfac- 

cuWocb  thinks  this  at  least  seven  centuries  too  soon. 
(BeoMtiei  fif  Scotland;  Macculloch's  Highlands,  &c.) 
IONS,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  JONE,  a  parasitic 
genus  of  crustaceans,  placed  by  Desmarest  under  the  Ito- 
podoy  but  by  Latreille,  who  established  the  sul^enus,  under 
the  AmfHpoda.  The  latter  founded  his  separation  on  the 
figure  given  by  Montagu  under  the  denomination  of  Onii- 
a$t  tkoraeieiu  {Linn,  Trans.,  ix.  iii.,  3,  4) ;  and  observes 
that  it  presents  particular  characters  which  place  it  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  the  other  forms  of  the  order.  The  body  is 
composed  of  about  fifteen  joints,  which  are  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  lateral  incisions  in  the  form  of  teeth.  The 
four  antenna  are  very  short :  the  external  ones,  longer  than 
the  two  others,  are  only  visible  when  the  animal  is  seen  on 
the  back.  The  two  first  segments  of  the  body  in  the  female 
are  each  provided  with  two  elongated,  fleaby,  flattened,  oar- 
like cirrhi.  The  feet  are  short,  hidden  under  the  body,  and 
hooked.  The  six  last  segments  are  furnished  with  lateral, 
fleshy,  elongated,  fasciculated  appendages,  which  are  simple 
in  the  males,  hut  in  the  form  of  oars  in  tiie  other  sex.  At 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  are  six  other  appen- 
dages, which  are  simple  and  curved,  two  of  them  oeing 
ko^t  than  the  others.  Hie  abdominal  valves  are  very 
kffge,  cover  all  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  hna  a 
^ecies  of  reeeptacla  fbr  the  eggs. 

HabOt^T^  parasite  hides  itself  under  the  shell  of  Ca^ 
Vamma  tuUerrmM  tCAUUHAasA^  and  there  foma  a 


tumor  on  one  of  its  sides.  Montagu  extracted  it,  and  kept 
it  alive  for  some  days.  The  females  are  always  accompanied 
by  their  males,  which  are  very  inferior  in  size,  and  fix  them- 
selves firmly  upon  the  abdominal  appendages  of  the  former 
by  means  of  their  claws.  Latreille,  whose  account  we  have 
given,  speaks  of  it  as  rare,  and  remarks  that  in  its  habits  it 
approacnes  to  Bcpyrw.   [Isopoda.]  , 


low  UnraeiM.  a,F«B>la;  KHala  (IfoDlagi.  J;te. »««.) 

N.B.— M.  Milne  Edwards  (ed.  Lamarck,  1838)  remarks,, 
that  all  the  figures  referred  to  are  copied  from  those  of 
Montagu,  and  are  very  bad.  Montagu  states  that  the  crus- 
tacean on  which  these  parasites  are  found  is  rare,  but  that, 
in  the  few  that  he  had  obtained,  two  or  three  purs  of  the- 
parasites  had  occurred. 

ICNIA  and  lONIANS.  lonians  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  various  peoples  included  in  antient  history  under  the- 
eeneral  name  of  Hellenes  or  Greeks.  [Ach£1  ;  iEoLiANs  ; 
Dorians.]  The  origin  of  the  lonians  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  The  name  only  occurs  in  the  Iliad  once,  and  in 
the  form  'laones*  (N.  685);  but  not  many  years  after  the- 
war  of  Troy,  the  lonians  appear  as  settled  in  Attica,  and 
also  in  the  northern  part  of  tbo  Peloponnesus,  along  the- 
coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Herodotus  (viii.  44)  sayv 
that  the  Athenians  were  originally  Pelasgi,  but  thM  aft^ 
Ion,  the  sou  of  Xuthus,  became  the  leader  of  the  forces  of 
the  Athenians,  the  people  got  the  name  of  lonians.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  lonians,  like  the  .AoUans,  were- 
a  conquering  tribe  from  the  mountains  of  Thessaly,  and' 
that  at  an  unknown  period  they  migrated  southwards  and. 
settled  in  Attica  and  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Mobably 
mixing  with  the  native  Pelasgi.  The  genedogy  of  Ion,  Itv 
reputed  son  of  Xuthus,  seems  to  be  a  legend  under  whieh: 
is  veiled  the  early  biston-  of  the  Ionian  occupation  of  Attica. 
Suripides,  in  order  to  flatter  the  Athenians,  makes  Ion  the- 
son  of  Apollo.  Whatever  may  be  the  historical  origin  of  the 
Ionian  name,  Athenians  and  lonians  came  to  be  considered- 
as  one  and  the  same  people.  [Athbns.]  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesus the  lonians  occupied  the  northern  coast  of  the  penin> 
aula,  which  was  then  called  lonis,  and  also.£gialsan  Ionia; 
and  the  sea  which  separates  Pelo^nnesus  ftom  Southern 
Italy  assumed  the  name  of  Ionian  Sea,  a  circumstance 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  extent  and  prevalence 
of  the  Ionian  name.  This  appellation  of  Ionian  Sea  was- 
retained  among  tiie  later  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  it 
is  perpetuated  to  the  present  day  among  the  Italians.  When 
the  Dorians  invaded  the  Peloponiiesus,  about  1100  years- 
B.C.,  the  Acheei  being  driven  from  thence  gathered  toward* 
the  north,  and  occupied  Ionia,  which  after  that  time  took, 
the  name  of  Achaja.  The  lonians  of  the  Peloponnesus 
emigrated  to  Attica,  whence,  being  straightened  for  want  of 
space,  and  perha{M  also  harassed  by  the  Dorians,  they  re- 
solved to  seek  their  fiutune  beyond  the  sea,  under  the  guid- 
ance the  sons  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens.  This 
was  the  great  Ionian  migration,  as  it  is  oalled.  The  emi- 
grants consisted  of  natives  of  Attica,  as  well  as  of  Ionian 
refugees  irom  the  Peloponnesus,  and  a  motley  band  firom 
other  parts  of  Greece  (Herod,  i.  146).  But  this  migration 
can  perhaps  hardly  be  considered  as  one  single  event: 
there  seem  to  have  been  many  and  various  migrations  of 
lonians,  some  of  which  were  probably  anterior  to  the  Do- 
rian conquest  Thus  the  lonians  established  colonies  in 
most  of  tne  Cyclades,  such  as  Naxos,  Andros,  Paros,  and. 
Delos,  and  also  in  Buboea.  The  emigrants  who  proceeded 
to  the  coast  of  Asia,  under  their  leader  Heleus,  took  Miletus, 
which  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Carians.  Miletus  seems 
to  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  Athenian  lonians,  who, 
according  to  the  frequent  custom  of  those  times,  massacred 
all  the  men,  and  kept  the  women  for  tiiemsdves.  They 
also  colonized  Myus  and  Priene,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Meander.  Another  party  of  lonians  under  Androclus  took 
possessioa  of  Bphwua,  and  drove  away/Hn  XalegMi  and 
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Carian  iiihabiUntii.  [Epbmds.]  They  likewise  occupied 
Lebedot  and  C(dophoD,  the  letter  of  which  towns  was  in- 
habited by  Cretans,  who  appear  to  have  amal^ainated  with 
the  Ionian  odonista.  Further  north  Teoi,  which  had  been 
built  by  tta  Aoliana,  received  aleo  an  Ionian  colony,  as 
weU  as  Erythna  on  the  eoaat  feeing  the  island  of  Chios. 
On  the  north  coast  of  the  aame  peninsula  ClaiomenB  was 
founded  afterwards  by  a  colony  from  Colophon,  and  later 
still  PhocEDa  was  colonized  hy  adventurers  from  Plwcia  and 
lonians  from  Attica  on  a  territory  north  of  the  Uermug, 
which  belonged  originally  to  the  Cumeans  of  ^olia.  The 
above  towns,  with  the  two  islands  of  Chios  and  Samas, 
which  the  lonians  likewise  colonized,  formed  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia.  Smyrna  being  seized  by 
Colophonian  exiles  (according  to  Herodotus),  was  in  course 
of  time  added  to  the  confecteration.  Other  colonies  from 
the  twelve  cities  were  built  along  the  ooas^  such  as  Geraj, 
Myonnesus,  Clares.  &c. 

This  confederation  appears  to  have  been  mainljr  united 
by  a  eonimon  rel^fous  worship  and  the  eelebrauon  of  a 
pwiodical  festival ;  and  it  seems  that  the  deputies  of  the 
several  states  only  met  in  times  of  great  difficulty.  The 

£laae  of  assembly  was  the  Panionium,  at  the  ftwt  of  Mount 
[ycale,  where  a  temple,  built  on  neutral  ground,  waa  dedi- 
cated to  Poseidon.  In  the  old  Ionia  (afterwards  called 
Achsa),  Poseidon  was  also  the  national  deity,  and  his 
temple  contiaued  at  Helice  till  that  city  was  destroyed  by 
the  great  earthquake.  That  the  settlers  in  Asia  should 
retain  their  national  worship  is  a  circumstance  perfectly  in 
aocordance  with  the  history  of  colonization,  and  confirma- 
tory, if  conftrmatioD  were  wanted,  of  the  European  origin  of 
the  lonians  of  Asia,  We  have  no  materials  fbr  a  history 
of  these  cities  of  Ionia  as  a  jralitioal  communis,  and  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  their  political  union  cune  near 
the  exact  notion  of  a  federation*  as  some  have  comectured. 

Asiatic  Ionia  extended  from  the  Cumsean  gulf  on  the 
north  to  Mount  Grius  and  the  gulf  Basilicus  south  of 
Miletus,  a  length  of  not  more  than  100  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  but  with  a  coast  three  times  that  length,  owing  to 
the  many  sinuosities  and  the  form  of  the  large  Cherso- 
neauB  opposite  Chioa.  The  Ionian  territory  did  not  extend 
inland  above  40  miles  from  the  coast  as  far  as  Mounts 
SipyluB  and  Tmolus.  It  bordered  on  the  north  upon  the 
territory  of  Pergamus,  Cumso,  and  other  j£olian  cities 
which  had  been  cobnized  several  generations  before  the 
Ionian  immigration,  and  on  the  south  upon  Caria,  where 
the  Dorian  colonies  formed,  some  time  later,  a  small  con- 
federation. The  principal  rivers  of  Ionia  were  tbeHermna, 
the  Caystrus,  and  the  Maander,  all  three  flowing  from  the 
interior  with  a  western  course  into  the^gean.  [Anatolia.} 
The  Asiatic  lonians  early  attained  a  high  def^ee  of  com- 
loercial  and  maritime  prosperity.  Miletus  alone  is  said  to 
have  founded  75  towns  or  colonies.  They  became  wealthy, 
refined,  and  luxurious.  The  remains  of  their  monuments 
prove  their  tasts  for  the  arts,  and  their  temples  and  public 
buildings  rivalled  those  of  European  Greece.  The  litera- 
ture of  Greece  may  be  said  to  have  originated  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Miuor.  The  historian  HecatH)us  was  a  native  of 
Miletus}  Thales,  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers,  was  from 
the  same  country.  Anacreon  was  a  native  of  Teos  i  and 
Herodotus,  tboiwli  a  Dorian,  adopted,  in  his  History,  the 
language  of  his  Iniian  neighbours. 

TheLydian  kings,  whose  capital  was  atSar^»  made  war 
against  the  Ionian  states,  who  only  obtained  peace  and 
preserved  a  kind  of  independence  by  paying  tribute,  but 
they  were  finally  subdued  by  CnBsus.  Iney  remained 
fhitnful  to  the  Lydians,  when  attacked  by  Cyrus  (b.c.  546), 
in  consequence  of  which,  that  monarch  having  subdued  the 
Lydians,  sent  his  general  Harpogus  to  reduce  Ionia.  Har- 
pagUB  took  and  destroyed  Phoctao,  and  the  surviving  inha- 
bitants fled  by  sea,  and  founded  Massilta  (MarseiUe)  on 
the  coast  of  Gval.  About  the  same  time  many  of  the 
Teiaos  left  tlieir  country  and  founded  Abdera  in  Thrace. 
Priene  was  taken  by  Harpogus,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  slaves.  Miletus  and  the  other  cities  obtained  peace 
oif  Uw  same  ooadttions  as  they  had  accepted  under  Ute 
kings  of  Lydik  In  ajmost  evwy  town  then  were  two  parties, 
aristooratie  and  demoor^o,  and  tlu  Persian  lungs  or  their 
satraps  generally  fevoured  the  fermw»  and  thus  it  happened 
that  most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  came  to  be  ruled  by 
tyrants,  individuals  who  possessed  the  sovereign  power. 
Aristagoras,  who  was  deputy  tyrant  <A  Miletus  in  the  time 
«f  th»  flnt  DacivB^  bwing  quac»lliid  with  the  fMiian 


satrap,  urged  his  fellow-countrymen  the  lonians  to  revolt, 
to  expel  their  grants,  and  to  establish  democracy.  He  set 
the  example  by  resigning  bis  power.  Hecatnus,  who  saw 
the  danger  of  rousing  tlM  formidable  power  of  Persia,  in 
vain  opposed  this  rash  measure.  Aristagoras  proceeded  to 
AthenN  and  obtained  the  asustance  of  a  fleet.  Hie  Athe- 
nians and  lonians  united  marched  to  Sardis,  and  plunderad 
and  burnt  Uie  city,  but  the  Persians  coming  m  great  ferc^ 
the  confederates  were  defeated,  and  tbe  Athenkns  withdrew 
from  the  contest.  The  Ionian  fleet  was  strong  at  ses,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  sabap  Artaphemes  from  attacking 
and  tidting  their  cities  by  land.  Clacomenn  was  taken  and 
destroyed,  but  the  inhabitants  some  time  after  built  a  new 
town  upon  an  island  near  the  coast.  Miletus  was  capturod 
after  a  gallant  defence,  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  were  transplanted  into  Persia,  where  Darius 
gave  them  lands  and  a  settlement.  The  territory  of  Miletus 
was  given  up  to  Persian  or  Lydian  colonists.  Thus  ended, 
about  494  B.C.,  the  Ionian  revolt,  which  lasted  six  years. 
Miletus  however  seems  to  hare  reoomred  fhun  ils  ruin  after 
a  time,  and  the  victories  of  the  Greeks  met  Xerxes  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  the  fugitives  to  their  respective  cities. 

After  the  battle  of  Mycolo  (b.c  479X  wd  the  victories  of 
Cimon,  the  Ghreeks  becune  absolute  mssters  of  the  sea,  and 
the  Persians  did  not  venture  near  the  coast  The  Athenians, 
who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  now 
obtained  a  kind  of  supremacy  on  the  easteni  coast  of  tlie 
^gean,  and  the  Ionian  cities  acknowledged  Athens  as  their 
leader  and  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes.  At  the  close  and 
after  the  conclusion  (b-c.  404)  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  Lacedtemoaians  gained  the  ascendency,  and  the  towns 
of  Asia  changed  protectors.  Accordingly  we  find  Agasilans 
reooncilii^  their  mtestine  feuds,  and  professing,  as  the  olgect 
of  his  expeditioa  into  Asia,  to  secure  their  mdependanoe. 
But  by  Uie  peace  Antaleidas,  387  b.c.,  the  towns  on  tha 
continent  of  Asia  wne  given  up  to  the  king  of  Persia,  who 
however  does  not  appear  to  have  treated  them  harshly,  for 
many  of  them  were  in  a  prosperous  state  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's expedition.  After  the  battle  of  the  Chanicus  the 
democratic  party  at  Ephesus  and  other  towns  resumed  the 
upper  hand,  and  Alexander  gave  them  his  countenance,  at 
the  some  time  forbidding  them  strictly  from  offering  any 
further  violence  to  the  vanquished  aristocracy.  Miletus 
alone  did  not  submit;  it  sent  proposes  howev^  to  Alex- 
ander, offering  to  remain  neutr^  but  the  conqueror 
sternly  repulsed  the  proposal:  the  town  waa  taken  hw 
storm,  and  most  of  the  innabitants  put  to  the  sword,  u 
docs  not  seem  to  have  ever  after  completely  recorared  ftom 
that  blow;  and  the  gradual  deposits  of  tbeMMndcr.  which 
have  totally  changed  the  appearance  of  tha  coast,  contri- 
buted to  its  depression.  Miletus,  once  a  seaport  town, 
is  now  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  island  of  Lade, 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  its  harbour,  is  become  pnrt 
of  the  mainland.  Miletus  howevra  was  still  a  town  of 
some  consequence  under  the  Romans,  and  under  the  By- 
zantine emperors,  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was 
mvaged  by  the  Turks.  There  are  now  only  a  few  huts 
amidst  its  ruins  inhabited  by  some  Turkish  ferailies,  but 
the  place  retains  the  pompous  nuns  of  Pslatska,  or  *  the 
palaces.*  Chandler  found  remains  of  a  vast  tliMtare,  and 
also  of  the  femous  temple  of  Apollo  Didynueus  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, with  sevnal  of  the  columns  sliU  standing.  Un- 
der the  Roman  empire  several  of  the  other  cities  of  Ionia 
still  maintained  the  rank  of  wealthy  cities,  such  as  Smyrna 
and  Ephesus.  The  best  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
remains  of  the  Ionian  cities  is  in  Chandler's  TraveU  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Ionian  AntiquHiet,  published  by  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society,  2  vols,  fol.,  witn  handsome  plates.  (See  also 
Leake's  Map  qf  Asia  Minor;  Macferlane's  Conttantinopin 
in  1828;  and  Qiishull's  Atiatie  Antiquities;  Herodotus, 
L  141-lfll ;  Straho^  lib.  xW.;  Fansania%  vii.  1-6.) 


CoIb  rfCUlOBUDR. 

Brilbh  HoMum.  Aetnal  Sice.  Gold.   Wttij^l,  B6  grami. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS  is  the  name  given  to  the  Seven 
islands  oi  Corfh,  C^halo^  Zante^  Santa  Maura^  ithacaf 
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Vtxot  Cerigpi  vhioh  are  scattered  along  the  coast  of 
Ejitnu  and  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  name  is  probably 
derired  fVom  their  being  situated  in  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean which  stretches  between  Greece  and  Calabria, 
and  which  from  antient  times  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Ionian  Sm.  [IostiaO  These  islands  are  described  under 
the  wvezal  beads  of  Cxpbaionia,  Cobfu,  Itsaca,  Zante. 


&0.  Under  the  head  Corfu  an  aocount  ia  given  of  the 
present  constitution  and  administration  of  the  republic  of 
the  United  Ionian  Islands  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain-  The  following  is  a  general  view  of  the  pop^latioI^ 
extent,  produce,  trade,  and  education  of  these  isUnds. 

Pofnuation.—A  statement  of  the  area,  population,  &o. 
of  each  island  in  1834 


isumiML 

Araam 

MUM. 

Total  PopulMioB. 

Beiideit 
StrKtiBen 
(indudMl  In 
tlie  ToU) 
Foptila- 
tfan). 

PopuU- 
tiontB 

Um 
Squara 

MUo. 

Marri- 
ajjO*. 

Fsmaloi. 

Agrlcultnn. 

Uannfae- 

tUIM. 

Com- 

Curfti    ■    ■    *  . 

227 

32,909 

S7,»8l 

9,940 

264 

15,077 

1621 

1443 

3507 

597 

1678 

CephaUmia .    .  . 

348 

30,875 

25.951 

348 

163 

13,689 

1471 

635 

1567 

286 

799 

Zante  .... 

15S 

18.991 

16.633 

1,217 

828 

7,672 

1947 

421 

974 

284 

1161 

Santa  Iftaiin  .  . 

180 

9.599 

8.258 

195 

100 

2,458 

132 

470 

525 

110 

811 

Ithaca  .... 

44 

4.903 

4,664 

103 

317 

1,407 

196 

931 

S46 

52 

128 

Cerigo  .... 

116 

4,091 

4.48B 

37 

74 

1,52-J 

264 

198 

248 

61 

118 

Paxo  .... 

26 

8,560 

2,501 

323 

195 

917 

198 

65 

175 

34 

109 

Total.  . 

1097 

103,920 

90,475 

11,168 

177 

41,042 

5829 

4363 

6242 

1424 

4818 

Produce,  Exporta,  Importi,  The  principal  Brtielea  of 
export  {torn  the  isUnda  are  <div8  oil  and  currants.  Oil  is 
chieliy  tbe  ^oduoe  of  Corfii.  hut  in  all  the  islands  the 
oliva-tree  is  more  or  IsH  cultivated.  Cepfaalonia  and  Zante 


are  the  only  islands  in  vhich  ourraata  are  grown,  with  the 
exception  m  Ithm  and  Santa  Uaui%  in  wniob  a  tm  aeroa 
are  employed  in  that  oulti^-atioo. 


Cmm.— Huibat  of  Ami     Land  andar  aaok  Kind  of  Oiop, 


• 

ISLANDS. 

WbMt. 

Indian 
Com,  Ca- 
latnboeeblo, 
Bariay.wd 
MTheat. 

OaU. 

CumnU 

Olim. 

Tinn, 

Cotton. 

PUx. 

PulM. 

Puiiire. 

Tolalin 

Crop. 

TtrinlUs- 

Ctthlvated. 

Corfu  .  .  ,  . 
Ceplialonia  .  , 
Zante  .... 
Santa  Uauza  .  . 
Ithaoa  .... 
Cerieo  .... 

4,005 
682 
7,182 
1,234 
49 
453 

13,508 
6,963 

966 
3,249 

263 
6,466 

2.963 

63:) 
492 
36U 
5 

•  f 

6*242 
6.440 
8 

190 

75,700 
4,323 
16,768 
8,143 
212 
513 
11,000 

13,900 
12,232 
13,600 
4,127 
756 
1,365 
406 

69 
473 
327 

in 
1 

94 

843 
351 
134 
75 
97 
100 

1,020 
1,033 

64 
212 

38 
1,595 

17.422 
640 
1.474 
5,494 
1,626 
5,285 

112,008 
32,934 
45,971 
17,539 
1,611 
12,555 
11,406 

33,272 
189,766 
53,869 
97,661 

3,286 
61,685 

5,234 

ToU\    ,  . 

\2,1j05 

^  33,415 

4,475 

12,860 

116,657 

46,386 

1,035 

1,609 

3,962 

31,941 

234,024 

444,793 

Total  Produce. — Wheat,  234,797  bnahels;  Indian  com, 
See..  177,065  bushels;  oats,  23,944  bushels;  currants, 
15,071,400  lbs.;  oil.  253.923  barr^;  wine,  306,822  bar- 
leU;  cotton.  43,145  lbs.;  flax,  94,632  Ibl. ;  pulse,  19,836 
bushels;  ult,  114,193  lbs. 

The  exports  from  the  Ionian  Islands  in|1833  amounted 
\o  1.60,6691.,  aoA,  eonsiated  principally  of  olive  oil,  rurrants. 


wine  and  spirits,  toap,  and  some  other  articles  of  leas  im- 
portance. 

The  imports  into  the  Ionian  Islands  in  1834  amounted  to 
563,611^.,  and  consisted  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  earthenware,  hardware,  timber,  wheat,  rioe,  oheese, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles. 

E<iuoation.~Tba  following  is  the  number  of  sehoole,  &c., 
aa  Uiey  exiated  in  1834:— 


FuUIc  or  Free  Sdumli. 

BLAHM, 

NunbM  of  Scholan. 

Mode  of 

Mode  of 

Total  Ex- 

Nnmboi  of  Scholara. 

Nuinbai: 

Ifalua. 

FaAalM. 

Tutad. 

lootnctioa. 

Support. 

peuea. 

Hwabsi. 

Halei. 

PomaJe*. 

Tutiil. 

Corfu     .    .  . 
Cepbalonia  .  . 
Zante    .    .  . 
iioina  Uaura  . 
Iihaea    ,    .  . 
Cerigo    .    .  . 
Pwo  ... 

4 
12 
2 
8 
2 
•  9 
5 

294 
445 
160 
126 
268 
394 
123 

59 

■  * 
#  * 

9 
49 

294 
504 
150 
126 
258 
403 
171 

\-4i 

J 

£3.261 
667 
623 
637 
331 
295 
258 

67 
73 
36 
17 
0 
2 

1.955 
1,207 
666 
486 
312 
17 

863 

3-25 
71 
22 
66 

2,308 
1,807 
901 
497 
S34 
79 
« • 

Total  . 

36 

1789 

117 

1906 

6,178 

206 

^83 

826 

5,409 

At  Corfti  Ibeia  is  a  university,  and  also  an  ecoleiisstioal 
■BDunary  flv  the  education  of  young  men  Intended  for  the 
fneithood  of  Uie  Greek  churut.  Baeh  of  the  islands  also 
w  a  seluKrf,  mtitled '  SocMidary.*  in  which  tbe  scholars  are 
tBstroeied  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  in  the  modern 
^k,  Rnglisb.  and  Italian  languages,  and  in  arithmetic 
u>4  elementary  mathematics.  In  the  chief  town  of  each 
<^n4  there  is  a  eeatral  school,  on  the  mutual  instruction 
Nu,  br  Madiing  reading,  writing,  and  ariUimetic 


Besides  these  schools,  conducted  entirdy  at  the  pablio 
expense,  there  are  in  each  island  district  schools  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  central  schods,  where  similar  instruction 
is  given,  and  Uie  expense  is  defhiycd  by  the  parents  of  the 
children.  The  terms  per  scholar  vary  greatly,  end  ilxe 
payment  is  frequently  made  in  kind.  Government  also 
contributes  to  the  establishment  of  these  schools  °? 
nishing  books,  slates,  benches.  &c.,  and, 
church  exists  for  the  purpose,  by  providing.a  scti<*  ^ 
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'  The  4istrist  and  vfllan  sehoota  are  nndar  the  immediate 
mperintendanee  of  the  nead  master  of  the  central  school 
in  rach  island,  and  thwe  is  an  inspector-general  of  all  these 
whools.  The  whole  of  the  establishment  for  education  is 
under  the  general  direetbn  of  the  commisnon  ta  public  in< 
atruetion. 

The  only  coinage  of  the  states  is  a  copper  currency  of 
ferthiogs  to  the  amount  of  10,000/.  The  general  circu- 
lating medium  consists  of  Spanish  dollars.  Some  British 
silver  ooin  has  also  been  put  into  circulation,  but  the 
greater  part  has  been  withdrawn  for  remittances  to  Malta 
and  to  England. 

The  Troy  pound  of  5760  grains  is  the  standard  weight : 
24  of  these  grains  make  1  caloo ;  20  calchi  1  ounce ;  and 
12  euaoes  1  Ubbra  sottile,  or  pound  light  weight,  equal  to 
I  lb.  Tioy.  The  libbra  grosu,  or  great  pound,  contains  7000 
grains^  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  pound  avoirdu- 

Eiis;  100  lbs.  (libbra  grossa)  are  called  a  talenta  The 
nglish  imperial  standiu-d  yard  is  the  standard  linear  mea- 
sure, with  the  divisions  into  3  feet  and  36  inches :  Si  yards 
are  1  camaeo;  220  yards  l  stadio;  and  1760  yards  1  mile. 
The  imperial  gallon  is  the  measure  of  capacity:  1  gall<m  is 
equal  to  8  diootoli.  An  Jimul  barrel  contains  16  gallons, 
ur  12B  dicotoli. 

IONIAN  SCHOOL  comprises  several  of  the  earliest 
philosophers  of  Greece,  whose  speculations  were  predo- 
minantly of  a  physiol<^cal  character,  and  who,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  were  natives  of  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor.  From  this  purely  external  ciroumstance  the  school 
has  derived  its  name,  and  its  members  have  been  brought 
into  an  unbroken  cnmexion  d  masters  and  disciples  by  the 
learned  laboun  of  the  later  Greeks,  who  strove  to  give  to 
the  first  development  of  philosophy  the  same  orderly  trans- 
mission  of  doctrine  which  prevailed  in  the  later  schools. 
Aocordingly  Anaximander  is  made  the  scholar  of  Thales 
and  the  teacher  of  Anaximenes,  who  had  two  disdples, 
Dio^nes  of  ApoUonia  in  Crete,  and  Anaxagoras.  whose 
disciple  was  Arcnelaus  of  Athens,  or  Miletus,  in  whom  the 
school  closes.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  this  purely  artifi- 
cial arrangement  omits  Heraclitus,  the  chief  of  the  lonians, 
it  is  also  open  to  groat  diflBculttes  both  of  doctrine  and 
chronology.  As  regards  the  latter  however,  we  shall  only 
advert  to  the  genual  difficulty,  that  between  six  and  seven 
generations  (212  years)  are  occupied  by  the  Uvea  of  Thales, 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  aud  Anangoras.  The  incon- 
gruity of  the  received  arrangements  appears  at  once  on 
the  slightest  consideration  of  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the 
philosophers  of  this  sehooL  Agreeing  in  the  hypothesis  of 
a  primeval  state  of  things,  they  difiered  widely  in  the  mode 
in  which  they  accounted  for  the  deduction  of  existing  phe- 
nomena out  of  the  primal  substance.  One  theory  endued 
the  universe  with  life,  and  considered  the  orderly  procession 
of  all  things  to  be  a  spontaneous  development  of  a  pre- 
existent  germ  of  life.  A  second  accounted  for  all  apparent 
alteration  in  the  form  and  qualities  of  natural  bodies  by 
certain  changes  in  the  outward  relations  of  space,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  of  certain  permanent  material 
elements  which  ehan^  place  in  obedience  to  motion,  either 
orighially  inherent  m  or  extrinsically  imprease'd  on  the 
mass.  The  latter  is  the  mechanical,  the  Ibrmer  the  dyna- 
mical theory  of  nature.  Of  the  dynamical  theorists,  Thales 
first  of  all  taught  that  all  things  are  pregnant  with  life ; 
that  the  seed  or  germ  of  vitality,  which  is  in  all  things, 
is  vrater,  because  all  seed  is  moist  and  humid.  Of  this 
potentially  living  entity  Anaximenes  advanced  a  still 
w<nthier  representation,  and  taught  that  the  primal  sub- 
stance is  infinite  and  sensuously  imperceptible.  This  prin- 
ciple is  analogous  to  the  animal  soul,  and  as  the  ammal 
soul  governs  the  body,  so  the  universal  soul  rules  and 
embraces  all  things.  Diogenes  made  a  still  farther  advance, 
and  maintained  that  tiie  harmony  and  des^n  of  the  mun- 
dane ftbric  suggest  the  uni^  and  intellif^Mioe  of  its  first 
princq>1e.  This  princi]^  however  he  considered  as  simply 
physiral,  and  only  distinguisbed  from  natural  phenomena 
in  this,  that  while  it  is  infinite,  as  the  princi^e  of  all,  they 
are  finite.  Still  boldM*  vras  the  flight  of  Heraclitus.  who 
taught  that  the  wwld  is  an  overliving  being,  a  rational 
flra,  whoso  vitality  involves  a  tendency  to  contraries,  and  is 
ever  passing  from  want  to  satiety. 

The  mechanical  theory  is  first  opened  by  Anaximander, 
who  flourished  not  long  after  Thales,  who  conceived  the 
ground  both  of  production  and  motion  to  be  an  eternal  suh- 
itoDoe,  whidi  hft  called  tb«  inflnitei  and  whoiein  the  imiau- 


table  elements  were  indistinguishabljr  combined.  Out  of 
diis  duos  oertam  primary  contraries,  as  he  conceived  them, 
cold  and  warm,  earth  and  heaven,  were  first  evolved,  and  m 
the  course  of  certain  separations  and  combinations  alter- 
nately proceeding,  more  perfect  forms  are  spontaneously 
developed,  to  be  ultimately  resolved  into  the  homogeneous 
primaiT.  After  a  long  interval  of  a  century  Anaxagoras 
revived  the  mechanical  physiology,  and  distinctly  advanced 
the  principle  on  which  it  rests,  tnat  nothing  is  diangeable, 
but  that  the  naturoof  evei^  thing  is  permanent.  Seizing 
the  contrariety  of  the  moving  and  the  moved,  which  tlie 
mechanical  theory  is  so  well  calculated  to  exhibit,  he  de- 
fined the  latter  to  he  extended  antitypous  bulk,  inert  body, 
infinitely  multiple  both  in  qualities  and  parts.  The  moving 
principle,  on  the  contrar^r,  is  perfect,  simple,  and  homoge- 
neous—soul or  qnrit,  which,  as  moving  .the  elements  into 
combinations  of  ordw  and  beauty,  is  enwedwith  the  Acuity 
of  knowing  and  surveying  whatever  was,  and  is,  and  i^l 
be.  Archelaua  rather  abandoned  than  advanced  the  views 
of  his  master  Anaxagwas,  and  in  him.  as  the  teacher  of 
Socrates,  the  Ionian  school  became  extinct  before  the  more 
extensive  development  of  the  Socratic  philosophy.  (Ritter, 
Geachichle  d.  lonischm  PhilotofMe  ;  vid.  wandes,  Ge»- 
chichte  tL  Griech.-B'6m,  Philos.) 
IONIAN  SEA.  rioNiA.J 

IONIC  DIALECT,  the  softest  of  the  four  written 
varieties  of  the  Greek  language,  was  spoken  in  the  Ionian 
colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  several  of  the  islands  of  the 
^gean  Sea.  As  the  new  Ionic,  it  is  distinguished  from  an 
older,  which  was  the  common  origin  of  itseu  and  the  Attic. 
The  dd  Ionic  was  widely  difihse^  and  its  use  was  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  Ionian  sMtlements  in  the  Peloponnesus 
and  Northern  Greece.  (Thirlvrall,  History  (fOrwce,  i,  123.) 
The  language  of  epic  poetry  arose  out  of  this  wiginal  tongue, 
which  ^rter  the  Dorian  conquest  passed,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  fugitives  into  Asia  Minor,  while,  on  the  other,  it 
continued  to  be  spoken,  for  awhile  at  least,  by  the  conquered 
peasantry  who  remained  in  Greece  Proper.  This  traxlition, 
which  however,  like  most  of  the  earlier  traditions  of  Greece, 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  may  perhaps  serve  to  explain 
(what  in  the  common  legends  of  Homer  is  otherwise  inex- 
plicable) the  similarity  of  the  language  employed  by  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  who,  though  near  to  each  other  in  time,  were 
widdy  separated  in  the  supp(Med  sceQes  of  their  poetical 
labours,  ilbid^  ii.  120.)  This  first  matured  form  of  the 
Ionic  has  been  oalled  the  epic,  and  was  foithfully  adhned 
to  as  the  standard  of  Greek  epic  and  elegiac  composition  by 
all  subsequent  writers  of  epos  or  elegy,  which  also  owed  its 
birth  to  lonians. 

On  the  formatiMi  of  the  new  Ionic,  or  simply  the  Ionic, 
groat  influence  was  exercised  by  the  oommeree  of  the  lonians, 
and  especially  by  their  intercourse  with  the  soft  and  effemi- 
nate Asiatics.  Neglecting  the  combination  of  strength  with 
softness  which  gave  to  the  epic  dialect  its  characteristic 
fulness  of  tone,  the  lonians  intended  only  to  mellowness 
and  euphony,  to  attain  which  it  softened  the  aspirates,  ac- 
cumulated vowels,  and  laid  aside  every  broader  and  harsher 
sound.  Herodotus  (i.  142)  distingiushes  four  varieties 
fxapocropic  ykiwiK)  of  the  newlbnic,in  one  of  which  he 
wrote,  and,  though  a  Dorian,  has  left  us  the  best  and  most 
complete  specimen  of  it   [Hsbodotcs  ;  Hivpockates.] 

IONIC  ORDER.   [CiTiL  Architbctuhb  ;  Column,] 

lONI'DIUM,  a  genus  of  violaceous  plants,  inhabiting 
the  tropical  parts  of  America.  It  resembles  Viola  itself  in 
most  respects,  but  its  sepals  are  not  prolonged  at  the  base 
into  appendages,  and  the  lower  petal  is  not  spurred.  Several 
species  are  used  medicinally.  I.  Ipecacuanha  and  some 
others  have  emetic  roots. 

lORA,  or  JORA,  a  genus  of  birds  established  by  Dr. 
Horsfleld,  and  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  among  his  Brachjf' 
podims,  or  short-leg^d  thrushes.  (Mbhulida.] 

lOS.   [Archipelaoo,  Grecian!] 

IPECACUANHA  is  an  emetic  substance,  the  root  of 
several  plants  growing  in  South  America.  AH  the  kinds 
have  nearly  the  same  ingredients,  but  differ  in  the  amount 
of  the  ootive  prindple  which  they  respectively  eoatain. 
tenned  emeta.  The  best  is  the  onnulated,  yidded  by  the 
Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha,  a  small  shrubby  [dimt,  native  of 
Brazil  and  <h  New  Gnmada.  Of  this  aort  there  are  three 
varieties,  namely,  the  brown,  red,  and  gny,  or  grey-white, 
called  also  greater  annulated  ipecacuan.  As  tbis  is  the 
only  sort  sent  from  Rio  Janeiro,  it  is  someUmes  caHed  Braxi- 
lion  or  Liihon  ipecacua^igj^^  g^dyrQridmOiairels 
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Tbe  not  is  in  pieces  flvm  two  to  six  inches  long,  and  about 
the  thkknesa  of  a  straw,  much  bent  or  twisted,  either  sini- 
pJe  or  branched,  with  a  remarkably  knotty  character,  owing 
ta  numerous  circular  depressiona  or  clefts,  which  give  the 
vliole  an  appearance  of  a  number  of  rings  ;  and  hence  the 
temi  annulated.   It  consists  of  a  central  axis  called  mediiul- 
lium,  and  an  external  portion,  called  the  cortical  part  Each 
contains  emeta;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  exists  in  the 
cortical.   Of  the  three  varieties  of  annulated  ipecacuan  the 
browD  contains  16  per  cent,  of  emeta,  while  the  red  con- 
tains only  1 4  per  cent :  the  ^y  has  not  been  analyzed. 

Another  sort  of  ipecacuan  is  obtained  from  the  Psychotria 
emetica :  this  bind  contains  only  9  per  cent  of  emeta,  and 
the  undulated  or  amylaceous  ipecacuan,  the  produce  of  the 
Richardsonia  scabra,  holds  only  G  per  cent,  of  emeta,  with 
92  per  cent  of  starch.  Besides  these,  the  roots  of  numerous 
other  plants  are  need  in  tropical  countries  as  emetics,  and 
often  termed  ipecacuan. 

The  dust  or  powder  of  ipecacuan  applied  to  any  mucous 
surface  causes  irritation  and  increased  secretion  fVom  the 
part  It  is  chiefly  employed  to  excite  the  stomach  either  to 
augmented  secretion,  or  to  invert  its  action,  and  effect  vomit* 
ing.  It  is  also  capable,  by  being  combined  with  other  sub- 
stances, of  being  directed  to  the  skin,  and  producing 
increased  perspiration.  When  given  in  very  small  doses,  it 
improves  ttie appetite  and  digestive  powers;  in  a  somewhat 
larger  dose,  it  acta  on  the  intestines ;  but  in  a  still  larger, 
it  inverts  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  occasions  vomiting. 
It  may  t'heiefbre  be  used  in  a  great  many  diseases,  such  as 
indigestion,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  common  colds,  croup, 
&c.    [Embta;  Eubtics;  Diaphoektics  ;  Antidotes.] 

IPHI'CRATEiS,  an  Athenian  general,  most  remarkable 
for  a  happy  innovation  upon  the  antient  routine  of  Greek 
tactics,  which  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  that  general 
war  which  was  ended  b.c.  387  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas. 
This,  like  most  improvements  upon  the  earlier  methods  of 
warfare,  consisted  in  looking,  for  each  individual  soldier, 
rather  to  the  means  of  offence  than  of  protection.  Iphi- 
crates  laid  aside  the  weighty  panoply,  which  the  regular 
infantry,  composed  of  Greek  citizens,  had  always  worn,  and 
substituted  a  light  target  for  the  large  buckler,  and  a 

Suilted  Jacket  for  the  coat  of  mail;  at  the  same  time  he 
oubled  the  length  of  the  sword,  usually  worn  thick  and  . 
short,  and  increased  in  the  same,  or,  by  some  accounts,  in 
a  greater  proportion,  the  length  of  the  spear.    It  appears 
that  t\te  troops  whom  he  thus  armed  and  disciplined  (not 
Athenian  citizens,  who  -would  \\ard\y  have  suhmiUed  lo  the 
necessary  discipline,  but  mercenaries  following  his  standard, 
like  the  Yiee  Cfompanions  of  the  middle  ages),  also  carried 
missile  javelins ;  and  that  their  favourite  mode  of  attack 
was  to  venture  within  throw  of  the  heavy  column,  the 
weight  of  whose  charge  they  could  not  have  resisted,  trust- 
ing in  their  individual  agility  to  baffle  pursuit.  When 
once  the  close  order  of  the  column  was  broken,  its  indivi- 
dual soldiers  were  overmatched  by  the  longer  weapons  and 
unencumWed  movements  of  the  lighter  infantry.    In  this 
way  lp\ilcralea  «nd  his  targetiers  (peltastffl),  as  they  were 
called,  gained  bo  many  successes  that  the  Peloponnesian 
infantry  dared  not  encounter  them,  except  the  Lacedeamo- 
uians,  who  said  in  scoff  that  their  allies  feared  the  targetiers 
as  children  fear  hobgoblins.   They  were  themselves  taught 
the  value  of  this  new  force,  B.C.  392,  when  Iphicrates  way- 
laid and  cut  off  nearly  the  whole  of  a  LacedEomonian  batta- 
lion.   The  loss  in  man  was  of  no  great  amount,  but  that 
heavy-armed  Lacedsmonians  should  be  defeated  by  light- 
armed,  mercenaries  was  a  marvel  to  Greece,  and  a  severe 
blow  to  the  national  reputation  and  vanity  of  Sparta.   Ac- . 
cordingly  this  action  raised  the  credit  of  Iphicrates  extremely 
high.   He  commanded  afterwards  in  the  Hellespont  B.c. : 
369;  in  Egypt  at  the  request  of  the  Persians,  b.c.  374; 
relieved  Colors,  in  373,  and  served  with  credit  on  other  less 
important  occasions.   (Xen.,  Hell. ;  Diod. ;  Com.  Nep.) 

IPHIS.  [LEUCOStANS.] 

IPOM^A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Convolvulacea^  which  is  very  closely  allied  to  Convolvulus, 
or  fiindweed,  whence  has  been  derived  its  name.  From 
the  more  minute  investigations  of  modern  botanists  consi- 
derable changes  have  taken  place  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  species  sometimes  referred  to  this  genus  and  sometimes  to 
other  nearly  allied  genera.  M.Choisy,whohaamostrecently 
examined  the  Oriental  Convolvulaces,  excludes  many  spe- 
cies usually  referred  here,  and  forms  the  genus  of  the  species 
of  Ipomsa  and  Convolvulus  of  authors.  Ipomgea  has  a 
P.  a.  No.  790. 


5-8epaled  calyx,  a  campanulate  corol,  with  five  stamens 
included  within  it  Style  single;  stigma  bilobed;  lobes 
capitate;  ovary  2-celled;  cells  2-8eeded  ;  capsule  2-celled. 
The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  America.  A  few  ascend  the 
mountains  in  such  latitudes. 

Most  of  the  specfts  are  ornamental ;  others  have  been 
removed  to  Quamoclit,  Argyreia,  Pharbitis,  Stc,  and  one  of 
the  most  useful  as  an  article  of  diet  in  tropical  countries,  to 
Batatas.  B.  edulis  produces  the  tubers  so  well  known  bv 
the  name  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Like  the  kindred  genus  Convolvulus,  which  affords  us 
scammony,  many  of  tbo  species  of  IpomBea  are  useful  for 
their  purgative  properties:  thus  the  Jalap  plant  is  of  thin 
genus  ;  and  in  India,  I.  Turpethum  and  cajrulea  are  useful 
for  similar  purposes.  Of  the  last  the  seeds  only  are  em- 
ployed, and  form  the  kub-al-nil  of  Arabian  authors,  which 
has  been  usually  translated  granatin  Indicum.  I.  T)irpe- 
thum,  iprobably  so  called  from  the  Arabic  toorbud,  which 
is  itself  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  tripoota  (ftom 
tri,  three,  and  poota,  the  coat  of  a  seed),  or  from  Irivrit,  an- 
other name,  as  the  plant  is  an  Indian  one,  and  its  root  has 
been  long  employed  in  India  as  a  common  puigative.  The 
bark  of  the  roots  is  the  part  employed  by  the  natives,  as  it 
contains  all  the  active  properties,  which  they  use  fresh, 
rubbed  up  with  milk.  About  six  inches  in  length  of  a  root 
as  thick  as  the  little  finger  they  reckon  a  common  dose. 
(Roxb.)  It  is  reckoned  an  excellent  substitute  for  Jalap, 
and  is  free  from  the  nauseous  taste  and  smell  of  that  drug. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  all  parts  of  Continental  and  proba- 
bly of  Insular  India  also,  as  it  is  said  to  bo  found  in  the 
Society  and  Friendly  Isles  and  the  New  Hebrides.  {1-7. 
Ind.,  ed.  Wall.  2,  p.  59.) 


/.  Jalapa  is  a  species  which  has  only  recently  been  accu- 
rately determined,  though  its  root  has  so  long  and  so  exten- 
sively been  employed  as  a  powerfVil  medicinal  agent.  The 
drug  being  exported  from  Vera  Cruz  was  supposed  to  be 
produced  in  the  hot  country  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, or  in  that  of  Xalapa,  and  /.  macrorhiza  of  Miclmux 
was  supposed  to  be  the  plant,  though  this  grows  also  in 
Georgia  and  Florida,  where  no  jalap  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced, and  its  root  weighs  from  50  to  60  lbs.  This  waa 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  could  not  be  the  source  of  the 
oflBcinal  drug,  which  is  seldom  laraer  than  the  fist  Hum- 
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boldt  waa  however  well  aware  that  '  tlie  true  Purga  de 
Xalapa  delights  only  in  a  temperate  climate,  or  rather  an 
almost  cold  one,  in  shaded  Tallejra,  and  on  tlie  alope  of 
muuntaina '  (New  Spain,  vol.  iii.) ;  and  the  ftot  ii  import* 
ant  as  showing  that  a  temperate  and  not  a  hot  dimate  is 
required  ftw  its  cultivation  elsewhere.  Dr.  Coxe,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, received  in  1827  directly  ftrom  Xalapa  several 
•mall  Jalap  plants,  one  of  whioh  he  succeeded  in  growing 
to  maturity,  and  which  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Nuttal  to  m 
an  Ipomiea,  and  named  by  him  I.  Jalapa.  Specimens  and 
seeds,  of  which  the  latter  have  produced  plants,  were  sub- 
sequently procured  by  Dr.  Schiede  from  Chioonquiera,  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  tiio  Mexican  Ande^  at  an  elevation 
of  6000  feet  This  plant,  it  is  now  ascertained,  was  also 
known  to  Miller  ftom  seeds  sent  by  Dr.  Houston  firom 
Mexico,  as  in  the  *  Gardener's  Dictionary  *  a  plant  agreeing 
in  description  with  the  true  Jalap  plant,  ana  with  smooth 
leaves,  is  described.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  roundish 
■omewhat  pear-shaped  tuber,  externally  blockish,  internally 
white,  with  Ions  fibres  proceeding  from  its  lower  parts.  The 
stem  is  much  aisposed  to  twist,  and  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  upon  surrounding  objects.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
shaped  and  pointed,  deeply  sinuated  at  the  base,  entire, 
•mootfa,  prominently  veined  upon  their  under  surf^e,  and 
suppOTted  upon  long  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a  lively 
purple  colour,  and  stand  upon  pedundes  as  long  as  the  pe- 
tioles.  [Convolvulus  Jalapa.] 

IPS.\MBUL,  [Abousambul.] 

IPSUS,  BATTLE  OF.   [Antiqonus,  p.  103.] 

IPSWICH,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  corporate  town, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  distant  69  miles  north- 
east from  London,  is  agreeably  utnated  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
nrar  the  juncUon  of  iLe  rivers  Orwell  and  Gipping.  Ac- 
cording to  Camden,  this  town  was  antwntWculed  Gip|»es- 
wieh,  vlueh  name  was  derived  from  that  of  the  neighooup- 
ing  xiver  G^pent  or  Gipping,  and  thence  gradually  necame 
changed  into  Yppyswyche  and  Ipswich.  The  town  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes 
in  991,  by  whom  it  was  pillaged,  and  the  fortifications  de- 
stroyed. In  the  Confessor's  time,  according  to  Domesday 
Book,  *  Queen  Ediva  had  two  parts  hwe,  and  earl  Gwert  a 
third,  and  there  were  800  burgesses  paying  custom  to  the 
king.*  The  earliest  charter  conferred  upon  the  town  was 
granted  by  king  John  in  the  first  ^ear  of  his  reign,  and  by 
it  numerous  privileges  were  acquired  by  the  bui^esscs,  of 
which  privil4;ea  the  chief  wera^  that  they  should  have 
K  merebsnt's  goild,  with  their  own  hanse ;  that  no  person 
should  he  lodged  within  the  boroiuh  without  the  consent 
of  the  burgesses;  that  tiiey  should  hold  their  lands  and 
tenures  according  to  the  customs  of  free  boroughs,  &c. 
Henry  III.  increased  the  privileges  of  the  burgesses,  but  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  borough  was  seised  by  that 
monarch,  on  account  of  certain  offences  committed  by  the 
inhabitants,  though  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  them  with 
all  ia  liberties.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  municipal 
government  appears  to  have  been  again  taken  away  from 
the  corporation,  and  committed  to  the  sfaeriiT  of  the  county, 
by  whom  a  kueper  of  the  town  was  appointed,  but  the  cor- 
porate government  was  soon  restwra,  and  the  burghal 
privileges  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  subsequent  char- 
ters of  Richard  II.,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.. 
Henry  VII.  and  VIIL,  Edward  VI„  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
and  Charles  I.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  this  corporation, 
like  many  others,  surrendered  its  charters  and  franchise 
to  the  king,  hut  in  the  3Sth  year  of  his  reign  the  borough 
was  re-incorporated,  with  a  new  constitution,  and  by  a 
charter  odT  James  II.  the  corporate  officers  were  releued 
from  the  oaths.  The  charters  of  John,  Edward  IV.,  Henry 
VIIL,  and  17  Charles  II..  as  restored  by  the  proclamation 
of  James,  are  all  considered  as  governing  charters.  By  the 
5  and  6  William  IV.,  cap.  76,  the  council  of  the  borough 
consists  of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  30  councillors. 
Ipswich  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  since 
the  25th  year  of  Henry  VI. 

The  revenue  of  the  corporation,  conusting  of  water  rental, 
rents  of  lands,  houses,  mills,  and  other  tenements,  exceeds 
2000/.  per  annum.  The  expenditure  in  1828  amounted  to 
15292.  19*.  Ifil,  and  the  corporation  property  is  charged 
irith  a  debt  of  14,300 JL 

Hie  streets  of  Ipswich,  tbouKh  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas,  are  narrow  and  irregular,  which  is  attributable  to 
the  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  town  is  not  known 
ev«  to  have  suffsrad  from  fice,  or  even  from  the  civil  com- 


motions which  convulsed  so  many  parti  of  the  Vlngdom 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  are 
many  good  buildings,  and  many  extremely  old,  decorated 
with  a  proflision  of  curioodv  earved  images.  Most  of  the 
houses,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  have  convenient  gar- 
dens atUeiniog  them^  which  render  it  at  once  agnveable. 
airy,  and  saluhrlous.  The  water  for  the  supply  of  the  town 
rises  fhim  springs  in  certain  lands  which  the  corporation 
bold  under  long  leases,  and  it  is  conveyed  into  the  town  by 
pipes  laid  down  at  their  expense.  The  water  rental,  which 
forms  a  oansiderable  part  cff  the  revenue  of  the  corporation, 
has  been  the  source  of  much  discontent  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  the  former  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  supply,  and 
the  latter  complain  that  they  are  ill  supplied.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations, 
1B35,  the  police  of  the  town  Is  described  as  being  particu- 
larly inefflcienL 

The  manu&ctures  of  the  town  consist  chiefly  in  the 
spinning  of  woolloi  yam,  ship-building,  aail-makuig,  &c. 
Its  commerce  arises  from  the  exportation  of  com,  mai^  and 
other  raoduce  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  is  a  har- 
bour for  light  vessels  formed  by  the  mtuary  of  the  Orwell, 
which  is  navigable  at  high  water  up  to  the  bridge,  except 
for  vessels  of  large  burthen,  which  lie  at  Downham  Reaen. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  churches  of  Saints 
Clement,  Helen,  Laurence,  Margaret,  Mary  at  Elm^  Mary 
at  Kay,  Mary  at  Stoke,  Mary  at  Tower,  Matthew,  Nicholas, 
Peter,  and  Stephen.  To  the  northward  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  at  Kay  was  formerly  a  house  of  Black  Friais, 
called  the  Priory  of  St.  Peter's.  The  extensive  site  of  this 
convent  was  purchased  by  the  corporation,  and  confirmed 
to  them  in  1372  by  the  appellation  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
^rt  of  this  edifice  is  now  occupied  as  an  hospital  for  poor 
boys,  in  which  thev  are  maintained,  clothed,  and  educated, 
but  Ae  number  during  the  five  years  preceding  1833  had 
never  exceeded  ^teen.  The  revenue  of  the  hospital  is 
estimated  at  400^  a  year.  In  another  part  of  the  monastery 
is  a  spacious  room  wherein  is  deposited  the  town  library, 
the  keys  of  which  are  kept  by  the  master  of  the  grammar- 
school,  and  out  of  which  every  flyman  is  privilege  to  take 
away  any  book  upon  giving  a  proper  receipt  In  the  spa- 
cious refectory  of  the  same  buildine,  and  on  the  south  side, 
is  now  held  the  Free  Grammar-school,  the  date  of  the  first 
establishment  of  which  is  not  known,  though  it  was  cer- 
tainly prior  to  the  year  1477.  But  in  1524  Cardinal  Wolsey 
having  intimated  to  the  university  of  Oxford  his  design  of 
foundmg  a  college  (now  Christ  Church),  the  prioir  of  St. 
Peter's  was  surrendered  to  him  in  1527,  wheieoo  he  rounded 
a  school  as  a  nursery  for  his  intended  college  at  Oxford, 
and  this  school  is  said  for  a  time  to  have  rivalled  those  of 
Eton  and  Winchester.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  second 
and  third  years  of  her  reign,  granted  two  charters  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Grammar-school  and  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
At  the  present  time  the  master  has  a  salary  of  150/.  a  ]%ar; 
he  is  provided  with  a  dwelling-house,  and  the  appointment 
is  for  life.  Since  the  Report  of  the  Commisiioners  on 
Charities  a  committee  has  neen  appointed  to  investigate 
the  endowments  of  the  Grammar-school.  Theystate  thatthe 
original  endowment  under  the  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  38/.  13c.  Ad.  per  annum,  which  with  some  subsequent 
bequests  makes  an  aggr^te  annual  income  of  66^  6«.  8i£,; 
but  it  does  not  appear  from  what  source  the  additional 
funds  ore  derived  in  order  to  liquidate  the  master's  salary 
of  150/.  and  to  defray  the  other  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment. Ipswich  is  in  the  diocese  or  Norwich.  The  livings 
are  three  rectories,  of  the  respective  annual  net  values  o. 
326/.,  337/.,  and  82/.,  and  seven  paid  cumcies  of  the  net 
value  of  175/.,  115/.,  80/,  103/.,  150/.,  138/.,  and  103/.  The 
borough  is  divided  into  fourteen  parishes,  the  aggregate 
population  of  which  in  1831  was  20,201  persons.  (Cough's 
Camden's  Britannia;  Carlisle's  Endowed  ScfiooU ;  BeautiM 

England  and  fVatet ;  Parliamentary  Papartt  &o.) 

IRAKAJEMI.  [PsssiA.] 

IRAK  ARABL  [Bagdad.] 

IRAPUATO.  [MExica] 

IRELAND,  the  second  in  size  of  fhe  British  Islands, 
and  the  second  largest  island  of  Europe,  lies  west  of  Great 
Britain,  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  genoal  maps  of  Ire- 
land at  present  published  are  too  imper^ct  to  give  the  means 
of  stating  its  position  more  accurately  than  that  it  lies  be- 
tween 51'  25'  and  55*  22'  N.  lat.  and  5°  27'  and  10"  35'  W. 
long.  The  arm  of  the  Atlantic  which  separates  Ireland  from 
Great  Jfoitain,  and  bounds  it  on  the  nortb-eas^  east,,  and 
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wroth  «wt  k  nurowMt  at  tti  uortbern  txteemitf,  vliere'it 
is  oiled  the  North  Channel,  and  the  opposite  ooasts  ap- 
U0M&  vitliin  14  miles,  between  the  Uml  of  Caome  in 
8e0t/iod  and  Fair  Head  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  South- 
wi/d  from  thi^  that  part  of  the  bhannel  which  contains  the 
hie  of  Man  expands  to  a  breadth  of  120  miles,  between 
thn  coasts  of  Louih  and  Lancashiie,  and  bears  the  name  of 
the  Irish  Sea.   Being  again  ootttracted  by  the  projetstiog 
coast  of  Walea  to  a  breadth  of  about  65  miles,  it  assumes 
the  name  of  St.  George's  Channel,  which  it  bears  until  it 
expands  into  the  AOantie  at  its  southern  extremity.  The 
remainder  of  the  ooast-line  on  the  north-west,  westi  and 
iouth-««8t  ia  fimned  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  diief 
Unaa  of  communication  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
are  ftom  Londondeny  to  Glasgow,  138  miles ;  from  Belfiut 
to  Qlasgow,  107  milesi  ai^  to  LiTarpool,  156  miles;  fVom 
Donsghadee  to  Portpatriok,  81  miles;  fiom  Dublin  to  Livo^ 
pool,  130  milea,  to  Holyhead,  63  miles,  to  Port-Dionileyn, 
70  miles:  from  Waterford  to  Bristol,  223  miles;  ttom  Cork 
to  3rist<H,  368  miles— sailing  distances. 

Aooordinz  to  the  Hap  pwlisbed  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Ua^ol  Knowledge,  the  greatest  length  of  Ire- 
land, in  a  line  nearly  from  north  to  south,  is  from  Bloody 
Farland  Point  in  the  county  of  Donegal  to  the  Old  Head  of 
Kinsale  in  Cork,  ii&  miles;  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from 
Aohill  Head  in  the  oounty  of  Mayo,  on  the  west,  to  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Strangford  in  the  county  of  Down,  a  little 
to  the  north  ofeaat,  800  miles,  la  an  obUque  direotion  the 
Krealast  lenvth  is,  fkom  Faiirhead  iu  the  eonnty  of  Antrim  to 
Bisea  Heaid  in  tbe  county  of  Cork.  306  miles,  in  a  line 
hearing  north-north-east  by  south-south-west  Pending  the 
coni^tioa  i^theOrdnaaes  Surrey  of  Ireland,  nothing  ean 
be  8tftt*d  with  certainty  regarding  the  area  of  Ireland.  It 
ia  however  estimated  io  the  Map  published  by  tbe  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowlec^e,  at  18,484,343 
sutute  aeres,  or  28,681  statute  square  miles,  of  which 
21S.252  statute  sores  are  underwater.  Another  estimate 
made  in  1831  is  as  foUows;— 

StattUs  ActH, 

Dry  land  ....  14,603.473 
Uoprofttabl^  mountain  and  bog  6,340,736 
lAkea       ....  455,399 

Total     .  30,399,608; 
but  ihia  is  probably  abora  the  true  amount. 

Gbhbbal  FmuuKBS^The  general  form  of  the  island  is 
that  of  an  oblique  paralMogiani.  the  longer  diagonal  tving 
betweaD  Misan  Head  on  the  south-west  and  Fair  Head  on 
tbe  north-easi;  and  the  shorter  between  Brris  Head  on  tbe 
Borth-west  and  Carosore  Point  on  tbe  south-east  Hie 
soQth-westariy  portion  of  the  island,  which  is  most  exposed 
to  tbe  Atlantic,  is  deeply  indented  with  arms  of  the  sea 
peneliatii^i  between  rooky  and  mountainous  promontories: 
tbe  western  shore  io  guieral  is  lofty  and  pteinpitoua,  and 

Ibo  casiam  fiat,  and  little  indented. 
The  msat  naiarkaUa  fsature  in  the  distribution  of  high 

aaH  JwisiHl  evar  the  siirikoe  is  tba  great  limestone  plain 

■Aisfc  MBUpia^  with  Uttla  iateimption,  almoat  the  whole  of 
tbs  emtral  disbriet  extendtiig  from  tbe  sea  at  Dublin  on  the 
east  to  the  bay  of  Oalway  on  the  west,  and  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Slke  and  Fermanagh  on  tiie  north  to  the  oonftnes  of 
Cork  and  Wateiftrd  on  the  south.  The  chief  mountain- 
gmupa  ue  either  external  to  this  flain,  or  rise  in  insulated 
ridges  near  hocdexs.  Commenoing  from  Dublin,  where 
it  louehsa  the  sea,  the  first  interval  Mtween  the  limestone 
countiyand  tbe  CSkuinal  is  occupied  by  the  granite  range 
of  the  Wioklew  and  Kbnmt  Lnaster  Mountaina^  which  ex- 
tmds  senthward  from  the  eonfloes  of  Dublin  and  WicUow 
int«  Csrlow,  and  tonBinates  near  the  eonfluence  of  the 
Banow  and  Nere.  From  tbe  fiuks  of  this  chain  a  day- 
alate  Maaul^aa  satattda  on  die  one  hand  into  the  eastern 
portion  efKildare,aBd  OB  the  other  to  ^eaee,  forming  the 
man  cultiTaUe  rartioH  of  Wiekloi^  and  almost  the  entire 
of  Wexftrd;  tha  lattv  distriet  it  intervened  with  pro- 
tHHlod  maam  of  quart!  aod  ^amstone.  Abutting  on  the 
saMhatnaactmnityef  thiagruite  nmge  eommenees  a  series 
of  nwnatain-groapa  durting  the  limestone  plain  on  the 
south.  The  main  oonstitosot  of  tbese  elevations  is  clay- 
akte  and  old  conglomerate  suppwting  flanks  of  yellow 
■sndatotie.  Onegroap,  that  of  tin  Oaultees  in  Tipperary.is 
entirely  insulated  by  the  limesfame,  which  also  occupies 
sereral  longitudinal  valleys  of  tbe  external  district  and  iu 
some  places  penetrates  to  the  sea.  This  is  the  most  exten- 


sive mountain  district  of  bdand.  Commencing  from  the 
east  the  Blievenaman,  Knockmildown,  and  Qaultee  ranges 
extend  in  successive  elevations  of  ftmn  3000  to  3000  feet 
across  the  south  of  Kilkenny,  Tipperanr,  and  Limerick; 
after  subsiding  under  the  coal  district  which  spreads  from 
Limerick  over  the  north-east  of  Kerry,  they  rise  again  to- 
wards the  Atlantic,  where  Mount  Brandon  terminates  the 
series  in  a  lofty  promontory  which  separates  the  bay  of 
Dingle  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  Southward  from 
these  groups  the  same  formation  occupies  the  entire  coun- 
ties of  Cork  and  Kerry :  the  elevations  here  towards  tlie 
east  are  moderate  and  the  country  fertile,  but  they  spread 
over  a  wider  sur&oe  and  attain  a  greater  altitude  as  they 
trend  towards  the  sea,  occupying  the  whole  western  part  of 
Cork  and  the  southern  portion  of  Kerry  with  precipitous 
and  sterile  ridges,  among  which  IfacGillicuddy's  Reeks  in 
Kerry  rise  to  the  height  of  3404  feet,  being  the  highest 
ground  in  Ireland.  Northward  from  Dingle  Bay  the  lime- 
stone district  again  touches  the  sea,  but  throughout  the 
western  parts  of  Limerick  and  Claie  it  is  ovwlaid  by  the 
great  Munster  coal-tract,  from  under  which  it  again  emerges 
on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  G^way.  Nordi  and  west 
of  Galway  the  space  between  the  limestone  plain  and  tbe 
sea  is  again  occupied  by  mountains.  An  extensive  tract 
of  nanite  -with  peaks  of  quarts  and  greenstone  rising  to 
the  height  of  2400  feet  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
bay  of  Galway.  and  from  this  point  northward  toKillalla 
Bay  a  aaiea  txf  primitive  rooks  consiittng  chiefly  of  mica- 
slue  and  ^traded  masses  of  quarts  is  interpMed  between 
the  Atlaniio  and  the  inland  plain,  ezeept  in  one  instance 
where  the  limestone  reaches  to  the  sea  through  the  low 
country  eoonectin^  the  plains  of  Mayo  with  tiie  head  ot 
Clew  Bay.  A  primitive  ridge  of  mica-slato  and  granite, 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  limestone  which  intervenes  be- 
tween it  and  the  coast  prolong  this  district  northward 
and  westward  through  Sligo  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
borders  of  Don^al,  where  it  subsides  to  rise  again  in  that 
extended  primitive  formation  which  occupies  almost  all  the 
countv  of  Donegal  and  a  great  part  of  the  counties  of  Derry 
and  l^ne.  The  north-western  portion  of  this  district  con- 
sists of  granite  and  quarts  with  numerous  veins  of  primitive 
limestone,  which  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout 
the  gnat  field  of  miea-slato  mU  ctxutituteB  the  remainder 
and  rises  in  mountains  from  1600  to  2500  feet  high.  This 
district  is  succeeded  on  the  east  by  the  great  ttap-fleld  of 
Antrim,  which  overlies  it  through  an  extent  of  nearly  800 
square  milra :  the  cap  of  tr^  is  supported  throughout  by 
a  bed  of  chalky  white  limestone  reposing  on  l^  the  de- 
nuded edges  of  which  give  an  extraormnary  variety  of 
colouring  and  structure  to  the  cliffs  of  that  coast :  the  sub- 
stratum of  mica-slate  protrudes  frtnn  below  the  superin- 
cumbent masses  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  field, 
and  crossing  the  Channd  re- appears  in  Sootlsnd.  The 
clay-slate  tract  which  succeeds  the  trap-field  on  the  south 
and  west  extending  over  Down  and  Armagh  into  Mona- 
ghan.  Louth,  and  parts  of  Oavaut  Meath,  Longford,  and 
RosoommoD,  also  re-appears  «k  the  <4>posite  side  of  Uta 
Channel,  forming  the  gnnwadke  district  which  extends 
from  Portpatrick  to  St  Abb's  Head  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
The  granite  group  of  the  Moume  Mountains  and  the  granite 
and  greenstone  group  of  SUave  Oallioa  occu|>y  a  ctnuider- 
able  portion  of  this  clay -slate  tract  wotruding  m  conspicuous 
masses  in  tbe  southern  parte  Down  and  Armagh  to  a 
height  of  2500  feet  and  upwards.  This  onn^tea  the  circuit 
of  the  interior  plain  which  extends  between  the  lost-men- 
tioned district  and  Dublin  to  the  sea. 

The  principal  detached  groups  whieh  occur  within  the 
limestone  plain  are  the  Slieve  Bloom  and  SUeve  Baughia 
ranges,  consisting  of  nuelai  of  elay-slate  supporting  flanks 
of  red  and  yellow  sandatonci  whiob  extend  to  a  consideiai^ 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Slmnnon  in  the 
counties  Tipjwrary  and  Qoe«a*8  Couo^,  and  Qare  uid 
Galway  respectively.  A  tract  of  old  rea  aaadstone  rises 
into  a  chain  of  modern  eleratioii  on  the  borders  of  Roa- 
common  and  SUgo  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  ^ain,  and 
several  greenstone  elevatioiit  diversiiy  ita  swAKe  in  the 
centre  and  south-west. 

The  limestone^ain  likewise  eonteina  six  coal-districts, 
the  LeiiiBter,  or  Castleeomer  district,  on  the  south-east ;  the 
Slieve  Arda,  or  Tipperary  district  en  the  south ;  the  Mun- 
ster district  extending  through  parts  of  the  counties  of  CotK, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Clare,  on  tbe  8onth-w»*  5  Loch 
AUendistriet,rouBdthesoun»oftheShui9<>i*'*' 0  2^^*^ 
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vest;  and  the  Monaghan  and  Tyrone  districts,  on  the  north: 
there  is  also  a  coal  district  of  small  extent  in  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  coal  raised 
in  ibo  southern  districts  is  anthracite,  or  blind-coal;  that 
raised  in  the  districts  north  of  Dublin  is  bituminous. 

In  addition  to  these  the  central  district  of  Ireland  contains 
upwards  of  one  million  of  acres  of  bo^,  comprehended  for 
the  most  part  within  that  portion  whicn  would  be  embraced 
by  linet  drawn  from  WicUow  to  Galway,  and  from  Howth- 
heui  to  Sligo.  The  greater  portion  of  these  bogs  lies  west 
of  the  SbanooD  in  Uie  countiei  of  Galway,  Roscommon, 
and  Mayo;  the  remainder,  extending  in  various  tracts 
through  King's  County,  Longford,  Westmeatb,  and  Kildare, 
is  known  coUectivety  as  the  Bog  of  Allen.  Numerous 
ridges  of  limestone-gravel,  called  Eskers,  surrounding  these 
several  divisions,  offer  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  material 
best  adapted  for  their  improvement  It  is  ralculated  that  an 
expense  of  U.  S«.  per  acre  would  be  sufficient  fbrthe  drain- 
age of  these  bogs,  which  are  at  present  inaceeaiible  and 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  turbary. 

Besides  these  encumbrances  the  lower  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, which  constitutes  the  central  plain,  is  overlaid  in 
many  tracts  towards  tbe  borders  of  the  district  by  the  upper 
or  splintery  limestone  and  this  is  ^nerally  accompanied  by 
a  craggy  and  rough  swflwe :  such  n  the  case  in  the  Tidni^ 
of  each  of  the  coal  districts  and  throughout  the  counties  of 
Sl^,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Leitrim.  These  districts 
contain  numerous  caverns,  and  streams  sinking  into  sub- 
terranean channels  are  here  of  frequent  occurrence. . 

By  much  tbe  greater  part  of  the  central  plain  however  is 
nnincumtxffed,  and  has  the  pure  carboniferous  limestone 
for  its  substratum.  Throughout  these  districts  the  soil  is 
rich  and  sweet,  and  the  siuface  gently  undulating.  The 
mountain  groups  and  waste  lands  on  the  whole  occupy  a 
romparatively  small  portion  of  the  entire  island,  and  many 
of  the  districts  lying  without  the  central  plain  rival  the 
richest  limestone  lands  in  easiness  of  access  and  fertility. 

Rivers  and  Lake*. — From  the  arrangement  of  the  moun- 
tain groupH  round  the  borders  of  the  central  plain  the 
courses  of  the  greater  number  of  the  rivers  <tf  Ireland  are 
necessarily  short  Of  throe  which  drain  the  external  dis- 
tricts the  chief  are  Uie  Blackwater  and  Lee  in  Cork,  the 
Foyle  in  Donegal  and  Derry,  the  Bann  and  Lagan  in 
Antrim  and  Down,  and  the  Slaney  in  Wexford.  Therivers 
of  the  central  district  have  longer  courses  and  a  much 
greater  body  of  water.  The  chain  of  Slieve  Bloom  and  the 
low  range  of  the  Eskers  divide  the  central  plain  longitudi- 
nally into  two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  wentem 
division  is  by  much  tbe  greater.  The  eastern  or  smaller 
division  is  again  subdivide  bf  the  summit-level  of  the  bog 
of  Allen  into  a  nonhem  diitnet,  Uie  waters  of  which  dis- 
charge themeelvea  into  the  Iruh  Sea  by  the  Boyne,  and  a 
southern  diitrict.  which  sends  its  drainage  in  an  opposite 
direction  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  united  streams  of  the 
Barrow,  Nor^  and  Suir,  all  navieabte  rivers.  The  westerp 
division,  which  much  exceeds  the  united  basins  of  these 
several  rivers,  is  drained  solely  by  the  Shannon,  which, 
from  its  great  body  of  water  and  course  throu^  a  flat 
country,  possesses  the  extraordinaiy  Klvantage  of  being 
navigable  from  its  source  to  itsmoutn,  a  distance  of  nearly 
240  miles.  Those  portions  of  the  central  plain  which  lie 
beyond  the  basins  of  the  Shannon  and  Boyne  discharge 
their  chief  drainage  into  a  series  of  lakes  which  skirt  the 
limits  of  the  limestone  country  on  the  west  and  north.  The 
lakes  of  Galway  and  Mayo  form  such  a  series,  separating 
the  primitive  dbtriet  of  Connaught  from  the  idain  on  the 
west;  the  extended  line  of  Loch  Erne  in  like  manner 
drains  that  portion  of  the  central  plain  which  stretches 
towards  the  primitive  district  of  Donegal  and  the  high 
lands  of  Tyrone  on  the  north ;  and  Loch  Neagfa  collects 
tbe  waters  of  the  remainder  by  the  Blackwater  River  on 
the  north-east.  The  other  principal  lakes  of  Ireland  lie 
within  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  those  of  most  consequence 
being  merely  expansions  of  that  river.  The  water-power 
afforded  by  the  different  rivers  and  natural  dams  of  Ireland 
is  greater  than  in  any  equal  extent  of  accessible  country  in 
Europe.  The  sur&ee  of  all  the  lakes  in  Ireland  is  esti- 
mated at  215,252  statute  acres,  or  336  square  miles. 

GA'moftf.— There  is  but  a  unall  portion  of  Ireland  which 
it  more  than  fifty  mflra  distant  from  the  sea-coast,  and  on 
three  sides  of  tm  idand  the  Atlantic  Ooeui  extends  imin- 
temipted:  hence  the  dimate  is  more  moist  and  less  liable 
to  lerefe  ooKl  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 


On  an  average  of  five  years  endii^  with  1829  the  annual 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  at  Cork  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  island  was  35  indies,  and  in  a  like  calculation 
for  Derry,  at  its  northern  extremity,  the  aven^  annual 
quantitv  was  31  inches;  being  in  both  cases  considerably 
above  tne  average  quautity  for  most  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
though  much  below  the  average  at  Kendal,  Keswick,  and  a 
few  other  places.  Frosts  are  rarely  severe  in  Ireland,  and 
snow  does  not  lie  so  long  as  in  England ;  neither  are  thun- 
der-storms of  BO  frvquent  occurrence  or  of  ro  ibrmidabto 
a  character.  The  extension  of  tillage  has  contributed  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  lessen  the  extreme  moiMure  com- 
plained of  by  early  historians;  and  to  the  quantity  of  dark- 
coloured  earth  now  annually  turned  up  intelligent  writers 
attribute  a  fttct  often  remarked  by  old  persons,  that  the 
winters  have  latterly  become  much  milder.  The  prevalent 
winds  are  from  the  west  and  south,  and  these  are  usually 
accompanied  by  a  mild  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Easterly 
winds  are  keeu,  and  much  dreaded  by  invalids.  Instances 
of  longevity  are  numerous,  and  the  population  generally 
healthy. 

Tbe  chief  characteristics  of  tbe  scenery  of  Ireland  are 
freshness  and  vwdure  ■  the  surfiwe  is  less  rugged  than  that 
of  Scotland,  and  more  vaned  and  undulating  than  that  of 
England ;  it  is  however  generdly  deficient  in  timber.  The 
works  of  various  tourists  have  latterly  attracted  much 
attention  to  the  natural  beauties  of  tbe  southern  and  west- 
ern districts. 

HisTOBY  AND  ANTiQmTiKS.— In  dwvanousnamesof  Ire- 
land, au  known  to  the  classic  writers.  Iris,  lemis,  luvernis. 
Hibernia,  &c.,  the  radical  Jr  or  Erif  by  which  it  is  still 
known  to  its  own  natives,  is  plainly  traceable.  It  is  custo- 
mary among  the  Irish  to  indicate  a  country  by  the  affix  Hy 
or  Hua,  sometimes  written  0,  as  in  the  case  of  proper 
names,  signifying  literally  *  the  (dwelling  of  ibe)  sons  or 
family  of.'  such  as  Hy-Mania,  Hy-Tuirtre,  Hy-Brazil,  &c.  In 
adding  this  affix  to  names  beginning  with  a  vowel  it  is 
optional  to  insert  a  consonant  to  prevent  the  concurrence 
of  open  Boundit,  thus  Hy-v-Each,  meaning  the  country  of 
the  descendants  of  Each  or  ^acus.  Again,  this  aflix 
requires  the  genitive,  which  in  Eri  is  £nn,  and  ^us  all 
variations  of  the  name,  from  the  Iri*  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  tbe  Ir-land  and  Ireland  of  modem  times,  to  the  lemia 
{Hy-Emu)  of  the  Orphic  poems,  and  the  Hibernia  [Hy- 
b-Emia)  of  Latin  writers,  would  seem  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  name  Scotia  does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to 
Ireland  till  about  tbe  end  of  tne  third  century,  from  which 
time  to  tbe  beginning  of  the  eleventh  it  continued  to  indicate 
that  country  exqlusivel^. 

The  Sooti,  who  were  m  possession  of  the  island  at  the  time 
of  tbe  iotrodnotion  of  Christianity,  appear  to  have  been  to 
a  great  extent  the  suocestorB  of  a  people  whoaa  name  and 
monuments  indicate  a  close  afflni^  with  the  Belga  of 
Southern  Britain.  A  people  also  called  Cmithne  hy  the  Irish 
annalists,  who  are  identifiable  with  the  Piets  of  NorUiem 
Britain,  continued  to  inhabit  a  portion  of  the  island  distinct 
from  the  Scoti  until  after  the  Christian  mission ;  and  it  is 
observable  that  the  names  of  mountains  and  remarkable 
places  in  that  district  still  strikingly  resemble  the  topogram 

Ehical  nomenclature  of  those  parts  of  North  Britain  which 
ave  not  bean  affected  by  the  Bcotic  conquest  The  monu- 
ments and  relics  which  attest  the  presence  of  a  people 
considerably  advanced  in  civilisation  at  some  period  in 
Ireland,  such  as  Cyclopean  buildings,  sepulchral  mounds 
containing  stone  chambers,  mines,  bronze  instruments  and 
weapcms  of  clamio  Arm  and  ele^iant  workmandiip,  would 
apprar  to  be  reterrible  to  some  of  the  predeeesiors  of  the 
Sooti,  and  indicate  a  close  afflni^  between  the  earliest  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland  and  that  antient  people,  by  some  referred 
to  a  Ph<Bnician  orvin,  whose  vestiges  of  a  similar  kind 
abound  throughout  Uie  south  and  south-west  of  Europe. 

The  Scoti  were  not  builders  in  stone,  at  least  in  their 
civil  ediftoes,  nor  did  they  use  bronze  implements.  Their 
own  tradition  is  that  they  came  originally  from  Scythia,  by 
which  is  meant  the  nortti-eastern  part  of  central  Europe, 
which  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  antient 
topography  of  the  country,  in  districts  where  the  Scotic 
invasion  has  not  wholly  obliterated  it,  points  at  the  Welsh 
language  as  the  nearest  repres«itative  of  that  spoken  hy 
the  predeoessoxs  of  the  Scoti,  and  that  the  chirf distinctions 
whicn  at  present  exist  between  the  Irish  and  Webb  lan- 
guages are  re&crible  to  a  Gothic  or  Northern  European 
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n«  general  eonvmion  of  th»  Irish  Soots  to  ChristiaDitr 
look  plwe  in  the  earlier  and  middle  portiim  of  the  fifth 
eentary.  The  isincipal  mstrument  in  effecting  the  chaDge 
ni  Pibick.  who  Undod  in  Ireland  on  this  mission  in  the 
jtu  433.  Before  this  time  Christianity  had  made  some 
nogresa,  hut  the  mass  of  the  people  were  heathens.  The 
form  of  church  government  introduced  hy  Patrick  was  epis- 
copal :  in  bis  dMtrine  and  that  of  his  successors  for  many 
oeotahes  it  is  afB.Tmed  that  there  are  no  traces  of  those 
pectdiar  teneta  which  the  Reformed  churches  rqected  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

A  coosideiahle  advance  in  oivilixBtion  followed  the  intro- 
ductioD  of  the  new  religion.  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
got  some  footiuir  among  the  clergy,  and  an  improved  system 
of  architecture  hecame  requisite  for  religious  edifices,  llie 
Irish  round  towers  axe  now  gawr»Uy  aaohbed  to  an  ecelesias- 
tieal  origin,  and  are  sap^oati  to  have  heen  erected  during 
the  sixth^  aevmth,  and  oglit  eentnries,  which  fiwm  perhaps 
the  most  proipenms  e|N)ch  in  the  history  (tf  the  counti7. 
From  the  end  of  the  eighth  oftntury  till  the  eommg  <tf  the 
English,  in  ajk  I17(^  ue  disputes  of  tlie  petty  pnnces  of' 
the  country,  and  the  frequent  depredations  of  the  Danes 
and  other  northern  pirates,  render  the  annals  of  Ireland  a 
melancholy  series  of  feuds  and  disasters. 

Up  to  this  time  the  govOToment  of  the  island  had 
usually  been  vested  in  one  monarch,  who  was  entitled  to 
certain  subsides  and  services  from  tike  petty  kii^  of  the 
provinces,  and  they  in  like  manner  levied  contributioos 
irom  the  minor  chiefs  of  toritories.  Dermod  Mae  Hur- 
rough,  king  of  Leinster,  having  seduoed  the  wife  (tf  one  of 
these  pet^  princes,  and  otherwise  grown  oppressive  to  his 
subjects,  was  expelled  ftom  his  dominions  in  1 168,  and  fled 
for  succour  to  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  «ho,  having 
aheady  ohtaiiied  a  grant  c£  Ireland  from  pope  Adrian  IV., 
readily  gave  his  countenance  to  the  restoration  of  Mac  Mur- 
rough  OD  receiving  his  oath  of  allegiance ;  but,  being  at 
that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  French,  he  was  unable 
personally  to  undertake  the  expedition.  Several  Welsh 
adventurers  however,  having  obtained  bis  licence  to  embark 
in  the  undertaking,  fitted  out  a  small  armament,  with  which 
they  landed  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  the  month  ofMay, 
A.D.  1170.  The  conquest  of  the  entire  island  was  soon 
effected.  In  1 174,  the  Ung,  coming  over  in  person,  received 
the  submission  of  the  Irish  monarch,  and  of  almost  all  the 
provincial  and  petty  kinn,  and  in  the  same  year  bad  his 
title  cmflrmed,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Irish  and  English 
churches  assimilated  at  a  general  synod  of  the  Ihib  ctergy 
held  at  Cashel. 

The  country  was  now  portioned  out  among  the  Anglo- 
Norman  conquerors,  and  with  the  introduction  of  English 
modes  of  tenure  the  erection  of  courts  of  law  and  appoint- 
ment of  executive  authorities  had  their  commencement. 
The  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  John,  who  succeeded 
btt  father  as  lord  of  Ireland,  is  the  epoch  to  which  the 
ftnal  divitdou  into  counties  is  generally  referred.   This  divi- 
sion appears  to  have  embraced  almost  the  entire  of  Ireland, 
although  through  subsequent  rerverses  most  of  the  counties 
in  Uhtez  and  Connaugnt  ceased  to  be  considered  shire 
ground,   lliese  disasters  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  exor- 
bitant powers  enjoy^  within  their  several  territories  hy  the 
great  lords  of  the  country,  who  finding  the  Irish  customs 
more  congenial  to  arbitrary  authority,  by  degrees  fell  away 
(bm  the  exercise  of  the  English  law,  and  assumed  the  cha- 
racters of  despotic  chieftains.   In  particular,  the  family  of 
the  De  Burgho's  in  Ulster  and  Connaoght,  being  released, 
by  the  murder  of  William  earl  of  Ulster,  in  k.d.  1333,  fVom 
tlie  restraint  which  be  had  for  some  time  exercised  over 
thcra,  seized  the  better  part  of  the  latter  province  and  as- 
sumed Irish  names ;  while  the  northern  native  Irish  re- 
crossing  the  river  Bann,  beyond  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  confined,  drove  the  English  ont  of  tiie  north-eastern 
parts  of  Ulster,  and  narrowed  tiie  pale  in  that  du«ction  to 
the  countf  of  Louth.   In  like  manner  the  fhmilies  of  Des- 
mond and  Kildare,  having  possessed  themselves  of  a  great 
part  of  If  nnster  and  Leinster,  introduced  the  Irish  customs 
Ml  that  side,  so  that  on  the  accession  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
there  was  but  an  inconsiderable  tract  along  the  eastern 
coast  in  which  the  English  law  was  flilly  rec^ised. 

In  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  L,  the  English  govemmont  having  now  the  double 
tootive  of  effecting  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil  reforma- 
tWQ  in  Ireland,  applied  themselves  with  great  energy  to 
recoreiy  of  aistt  antfaority.  wA,  aftes  a  tedious  series 


of  rebellions  and  omfisoations,  succeeded  at  length,  in  the 
b^innin^  of  the  sevdnteenth  century,  in  making  the  entire 
island  sture-ground,  and  planting  a  numerous  Protestant 

Cprietary  in  Ulster.  The  Reformed  church  had  already 
n  established  in  ajx  1535;  but  the  great  body  of  the 
native  Irish  still  continued  attached  to  tlw  Roman  CaUioIio 
fhith. 

In  October,  1641,  a  rebellion,  having  fbr  its  object  the 
overthrow  of  the  new  establishment  and  the  restoration  of 
the  old  proprietua  to  their  estates,  broke  out  among  the 
native  Irish,  and  was  afterwards  joined  by  Uie  chier  Ro- 
man Catholic  nobility  and  gentry :  the  result  of  the  civil 
wars  which  ensued  was  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  and 
Roman  Catholic  party,  and  a  general  confiscation  of  their 
lands. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  and  the  prospect  of  a  ze- 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ehundi,  the  same 
partjr  again  rose  to  oonsiderahle  power,  and  on  king  James 
retiring  to  Ireland  after  the  revolution  of  I68S,  Uiey  sup- 
ported his  cause  through  an  arduous  war  of  three  years* 
continuance,  until  after  the  defeats  of  the  Boyne  and 
Aughrim,  vben  they  finally  capitulated  at  Limeriek,  on  the 
3rd  October,  1692.  Extensive  confiscations  followed  this  civil 
war  also.  The  military  men  and  other  more  active  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  left  the  country,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  different  states  on  the  Continent,  where 
they  very  generally  distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity 
and  bravery.  Those  who  remained,  still  constituting  tlie 
bulk  of  the  population  of  the  island,  were  henceforth  treated 
with  extreme  sereri^;  yvtt  notwithstanding  the  harshness 
of  the  penal  laws  tnaa  time  to  time  enacted  against  Roman 
Catholuss,  the  country  generally  prospwed  during  the  cen- 
tury of  uninterrupted  tranquilli^  that  ensued.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  American  and  French  revolutions  however 
having  created  a  democratic  sjurit  among  many  of  the 
northern  Protestants,  and  some  of  them  having  taken  up 
arms  in  the  year  1798,  led  to  another  rising  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  peasantry  of  much  the  same  character  with 
those  insurrections  in  which  their  ancestors  had  unfortu- 
nately heen  so  often  engaged.  This  rehdlion,  being  hkewise 
suppressed,  led  the  way  to  the  Act  of  Union,  by  which  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  which  had  of  late  years  enjoyed  an 
absolute  independenea  of  all  power  but  the  crown,  was 
merged  in  that  of  the  United  lungdom,  a-d.  ISOO. 

The  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  greatly  increased  in 
wealth  and  numbers  since  the  time  of  the  Union,  were  in 
the  year  1829  admitted  generally  to  the  political  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  Protestant  dissenters.  The  Reform  Act 
considerably  added  to  their  pditical  influence,  and  various 
changes  are  now  in  progress  and  operation,  tho  general  ten- 
dency  of  which  is  to  give  them  a  large  share  of  political 
power  in  the  state. 

Population.— Notwithstanding  the  numerous  colonies 
of  British  who  have  from  time  to  time  settled  in  Ireland, 
the  groat  balk  of  the  population  is  still  of  the  native  Iruh 
race.  The  native  Irish  are  of  a  warm  and  imaginative  dis- 
positioik  with  mach  natural  eloquence  and  a  strong  percep- 
tion of  humour ;  they  are  very  noepitable.  and  individually 
brave ;  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  national  character  are 
improvidence  and  a  disposition  to  riotous  excitement. 
During  the  wars  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  were  re- 
duced to  considerably  less  than  a  million  in  number,  but  in 
the  subsequent  progress  of  the  population  they  have  increased 
in  a  mucn  more  rapid  ratio  than  either  their  English  or 
Scottish  fellow-countrymen.  Hie  following  table  exhibits 
the  numbers  of  th»  entire  peculation  at  the  several  dates 
below  ^— 

Daftf,  Hov  UMrtalBsd.*. 

1672  By  Sir  William  Petty         .       .  1,320,000 

1695  By  Captain  South       .       •       •  1.034,102 

1712  [^Mr.Dobbs.  iSetEsaauon  Trader 2,099,09 i 

1718  I    and  lTi^)roveTM7tt  of  Ireland,  by  [2,\69M6 

1725  1    him,  published  1721;  numbers  [2,31 7,374 

1726  i    taken  from  hearth-money  returns.-)  2,309,106 
1  -fii  fBy  the  Established  Qergy,  by  orderl  „ 

^'31   \    of  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland.  P'°"'**l 
fFrom  the  returns  of  the  hearth- 1 
1    money  collectors    .       .       .  J»»372.«S4 
1767    On  an  average  of  6  per  house     .  3,544,976 

1777     Ditto  8,690,566 

1785     Ditto        .       .       .       .  2,845.! 
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1791 
1792 
1805 
1821 
1831 

1834 
1837 


'  How  UMltaiMd.' 

Hearth-money  oolleetorB  "*,'  1^^. 
Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  .  '  , 
Mr.  Newenham's  estimate  .  • 
Under  Act  35  Geo.  III.,  c  120  . 
Under  Act  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  19 


4,088.226 
5,395,436 
6,801,827 

   .  7,767,401 

(Estimated  by  the  Commissioners  onl_  . 
1   Public  Instruction  .       .       .  r-^^*'*'"' 
(Estimated  by  Irish  Railway  Com- ^^^^ 
I   missionen    .       .      •      .  ' 


The  dlstrlbatlon  of  this  vary  large  population  is  chiefly 
towards  the  eastmi  vide  of  the  island ;  ttie  vest  and  north- 
west are  oomparatirely  thinly  inhabited.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  coneioenbly  improved  of  late  years, 
but  still  there  is  a  very  numerous  class  of  peasantry  in  the 
■rest  and  noith-irest  whose  state  is  extremely  wretched. 
The  average  rate  of  wasei  for  agricultural  labourers  through- 
out the  entire  ooantry  is  about  S^rf.  per  day,  and  the  average 
employment  about  twenty-two  weeks  of  six  working  days 
each  in  the  year.  The  classes  into  which  the  population 
was  divided  in  1831  appear  in  the  census  of  that  year  as 
{Allows  t— FamiUea  chiefly  employed  In  agricultore,  884,839 ; 
ditto  diiefly  employed  In  true,  manufactures,  and  handi- 
eraft,  349,869;  ditto  not  emnprised  in  the  precedine 
danei^  251,368 ;  males  8,794,880 ;  ftmtles  3,979,921  ;  total 
7,767,401  persons,  fbrmiiig  1,885,066  fcaullei»  inhabiting 
1,249,816  houses. 

In  the  same  year  the  number  of  ^irieultural  occupien 
employing  labour«s  was  99,339 ;  of  oocupi«n  not  emploj;- 
ing  labourers,  564,274 ;  of  male  labourers  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 367,441;  of  males,  20  years  of  age,  employed  in 
manufoctures,  25,746 ;  employed  in  retail  trade  or  inhandi- 
cmftas  masters  orworkmen.  298,838;  of  capitalists, bankers, 
professional  and  other  educated  men,  61,514;  of  labonrua 
employed  in  labour  not  agricultural,  89,870 ;  of  other  mates 
SO  years  of  age,  except  servanta,  110,595 ;  of  male  servants 
20  years  of  age,  54,142 ;  of  ditto  under  20  years,  44.600 ;  of 
female  servants,  253,195. 

Iteligion.—la  1834,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Instruction,  there  were  in  Ireland 
6,431,008  Roman  Catholics;  852,676  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished church;  642,356  ttesbyterians ;  21,808  other  Pro- 
testant dissenters :  and  6254  whose  religion  could  not  be 
ascertained ;  being  in  the  proportion  of  4}  Roman  Catho- 
lics nearly  to  one  Protestant  of  whatever  denomination. 

Education.— In  1834  there  were  in  Ireland  9657  daily 
schools,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  school  to  each  824 
of  the  entire  population,  educating  633,946  young  per- 
sons, being  in  me  proportion  of  7  *  97  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  undw  aaily  instruction.  Of  these  schools  5638 
were  supported  wholly  by  pajrments  from  the  children,  and 
4004  were  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  endowment  or 
subscription :  of  the  latter  class  there  were  In  the  above 
year  892  in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  203  in  connection  with  the  Society  for  Discountenanc- 
ing Vice;  115  in  connection  with  Erasmus  Smith's  fund; 
235  in  connection  with  the  Kildare'Street  Society,  and  618 
in  connection  with  the  London  Hibernian  Society.  There 
is  a  University  at  Dublin,  a  Roman  Catholic  College  at 
Haynooth,  and  various  superior  establishments  for  educa- 
tion in  other  towns.  [Bslfast  ;  Dublin  ;  &c.] 
I  OlflM.— During  the  year  1836  there  were  23,891  persons 
committed  for  trial  or  bailed,  of  whom  7769  woe  char^ 
with  oflbnces  against  the  person ;  671  with  offanees  uainst 
property  committed  with  violence;  0993  with  offences 
against  proper^  committed  without  violence;  500  with 
malicious  offences  against  ^wperty;  214  with  forge^  and 
offences  against  the  currency;  and  8144  with  other  oSsnees 
not  included  in  the  above  classes.  The  proportion  of  the 
offenders  to  the  entire  population  was  1  in  325.  and  the 
male  offenders  were  to  the  female  as  0 '  82  to  0  - 1 8.  Of  the 
total  number  of  offenders  6744  males  and  490  females  could 
read  and  write;  3898  males  and  912  fomales  oould  read 
only ;  743S  males  and  2595  fomales  could  neither  read  nor 
write;  and  of  1542  males  and  275  females  the  instruction 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  total  number  of  convictions 
in  that  year  was  18,110. 

Phodvctitb  Ecohouy. — i4jrrieKf<w%---Tbeagricuttnral 
produce  of  Ireland  was  estimated,  in  the  year  1882.  at 
36,000,000^  per  annum,  raised  off  14,603,473  aeres.  This 
fiilU  sliovt,  1^  nearly  one  half,  of  the  amoiuit  of  produce 
yiakUd  by  an  equal  area  in  Givat  Britanj  and  yet  in  tiie 


latter  country  there  an  only  tieo  agricultural  laboursra 
for  every  Jive  for  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  Ireland. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil 
of  Ireland^  as  compared  with  those  of  the  soil  of  Great 
Britain,  are  little  more  than  half  developed.  The  causes 
of  this  deficiency  are  to  be  sought  in  a  bad  system  of 
agriculture,  smau  forms,  and  want  of  capital.  A  marked 
improvement  is  however  observable  both  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  Irish  agricultural  produce  within  the  last  ten 

J ears.  The  increase  u  quantity  will  be  apparent  from  the 
blloving  tabto  of  the  oomparative  exports  of  some  of  the 
principal  articlea  of  Buoh  produce  in  the  years  1825  and 
1835:— 

Xaeporit    hUh  ProSme  in  1828  and  183S. 


Con  and  Oxoa,  wmbw 
Hotio*  ...  da  . 
BhMp  ...  do.  . 
SvLao  ...  do.  , 
Grain, Tii.t  WbeaW  qn.  . 
«  .        Buley,  00.  . 

OftU,    da  . 
„  Othat  QnlB . 

WhMtmMl,  ncnr,  sod 
OatoMl    .    ,  «wu.  . 
M»tCM  ...    da.  . 
FniTWgasi  B»cou  ud 
Hanu  do.  , 
«,       Bc«f*Ml  i 

Ftnk.  dm  . 
M*  Butter  do.  . 
«       Lu4.  dm  . 

{Bsmbot  .  .  . 
ante*  ,  .  *  . 
boMt  .  ,  .  . 
FmOms  .  .  .  «wtm  . 
HidM  ud  (Mf  SUiM. 

■umber  . 
WmL  ShMp  obI  f  twlM  . 

LuaW    .    .illM.  . 
PluaMlTov  •  «wU.  , 
a^rilt.   .   ,  gallMia  . 
«  •  •  .     do.  . 


Q— 1H|. 

InenaM 

1825 

1836. 

UlMO 

Periods 

18U. 

63,fiS4 
8.140 
7S.191 
«,»19 
233,340 
194. 8fl 
1,S08,SIH 
23,83% 

as, 150 

4,6A& 

are.m 

168,944 
1,575,984 

1,915 
63,161 
810,872 
137,189 
14,  IH 
7S,7M 

£  a. 

703,837  • 
«5,4»  D 

i9»,t«B  a 

893.839  0 
814,441  0 
810.764  0 
1,661,958  8 
75,148  « 

ns.w 
*. 

1,904,480 

i,a»o,a» 

1,4«I,9I«  • 
17.537  • 

983, f79 

3}»,111 

le.ns 

SM.1H  • 

474,161 
80,261 

^|o^ 

6S,BM,80O 
2.ZT5 
10.696 
6,43S 

3iK,848 
85,006 

va.va  0 

8,316,306  0 
lftl,OU  0 
87,338  9 
37,^60  0 

n.m  0 

82,636  • 

u.ase 

^.^ 

904,184 
163.949 
499,473 
2,686,681 

109,051 
decTMM. 

46,831  « 
1,940  « 

17,322  U 
4M,;73  10 

79,505  0 
U8,M1  • 

The  earnings  of  the  agricultural  labouring  classes,  includ- 
ing occupiers  labouring  on  their  own  land,  in  1836,  are  es- 
timated at  6,844,500/. 

The  value  of  the  peat  annually  raised  from  the  bogs  for 
Aiel  is  very  conuderable.  At  35  kishes  or  loads  per  family, 
which  is  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  averaging  ^d.  per 
kish,  the  value  of  the  quantity  required  for  fViel  m  1831, 
calculating  only  on  the  families  employed  in  agriculture, 
would  he  ],160,694f. ;  hut  this  is  probably  too  low  an 
estimate  as  it  only  exceeds  by  about  200,0001  the  value  of 
the  imported  and  native  coal  consumed  in  the  same  time. 

Minmg,-^t\ia  annual  average  produce  of  the  mines 
worked  by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland  in  1836  was 
about  150,000/.,  and  of  the  mines  worked  by  other  parties 
about  220,000/.  The  export  of  lead  and  copper  ore  in  1835 
amounted  to  477,660  cwts.,  of  an  estimated  value  of 
1 79,389/.  The  mines  and  quarries  at  present  open  are  not 
however  worked  to  their  fUll  extent;  this  branoh  of  indos- 
try  is  indeed  still  in  its  infancy  in  Ireland. 

FuherUt.—ln  the  general  coast  fishery  in  the  year  1836 
there  were  employed— decked  vessels  215;  tonnage  709d 
tons;  half-decked  ditto  870,  tonnage  10,298  tons;  open 
sail-boau  1812.  tonnage  9178  tons;  and  row-hoats  7864: 
total  number  of  fishermen  84,119 ;  showing  a  considerable 
decrease  since  1830,  when  the  number  of  fishermen  em- 
ployed was  64,771.  The  earnings  of  each  fisherman  having 
a  share  in  the  produce  being  estimated  at  fiom  3f.  6d  to  4^ 
per  week  on  an  average  through  the  year  wouldgive  the 
uett  profitsof  the  produce  for  1836  at  527,650/.  Thegross 
annual  produce  oi^ the  coast  and  river  salmon  fisheries  does 
not  amount  in  all  to  10,000/, 

Jfonit/acfuref.— The  value  of  the  unbleached  linens  sold 
in  the  several  counties  of  Ulster  in  the  year  1824  was 
2,109,305/.,  and  in  all  Ireland  for  the  same  year  2,580,697/. 
Since  that  time  there  is  noauthentic  return;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  linen-yarn  spinning-machinery  has  latterly 
given  the  linen  trade  an  extraordinary  impetoi  in  the 
nwthern  counties  of  Ulster.  The  exports  of  linen  in  the 
year  1835  amounted  to  70.209,372  yards,  of  an  estimated 
value  of  8,725,054/.,  bemg  an  increase  on  the  linen  export 
of  1825  of  14,099.057  yards.  ^^«T/> 

The  cotton  trade  is  caOi^dsBltBvvconilMWix^  in 
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ihe  mm  dutrict,  and  in  one  lai^  establisliTnent  in  the 
couDtf  of  Waterfbrd ;  but  it  has  latterly  declined,  and  many 
ofibeioillsorviD&lly  designed  for  the  spinning  of  cotton 
an  BOW  turned  to  the  manuflusture  of  linen  yam.  the  de- 
Bttd tx vhieh  is  muchgreater  than  the  present  means  of 
miuetioa  can  meet.  Tne  export  of  cotton  Ibbrici,  which 
m  IS25  amonnted  to  10,567,458  yards,  in  1835  was 
ooly  1,039,088  yards,  estimated  at  a  value  of  15,253/.  In 
Ibe  latter  year  there  was  however  an  export  of  cotton  in 
other  forms  of  manufacture  to  the  amount  of  132,880/. 

Since  the  year  1822  the  woollen  trade  has  declined  oon- 
lidembly.   In  that  year  there  were  in  and  about  Dublin 
forty^fire  establishments,  the  annual  value  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced in  which,  if  estimated  at  present  prices,  would  be 
about  300.000/.  The  total  value  of  the  woollens  now  manu- 
&ctured  in  the  same  district  is  about  90,000/.   In  the  dis- 
tricts of  Oork,  KiUunny.  Moate,  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  where 
the  wooUen  trade  ftinnerly  flourished,  the  present  value  of 
the  woollens  annually  mannftctured  doiai  not  exceed 
20,000/.;  and  the  flannel  trade  of  WicUow  and  Wexford, 
whieli  in  1823  was  estimated  at  56,000/.  for  the  annual 
value  of  its  produoe,  nay  now  be  considered  as  extinct. 
Tbe  manuflietuTe  of  worsted  and  stuff  articles  is  the  only 
branch  of  this  tmde  which  has  increased  within  the  last 
sixteen  years :  it  is  now  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  Mount  Mellick  and  Abbeyleix  in  the  Queen's  County. 
Such  of  the  general  trade  as  remains  is  however  considered 
to  be  at  present  in  a  healthy  state,  and  reasonable  hopes 
are  entertained  of  a  progressive  improvement.    The  value 
of  tbe  different  woollen  manuiactureB  exported  in  1835  was 
40,138/.:  a  considerable  portion  of  this  export  was  to  the 
south  of  England  which  is  now  more  aooessible  to  the 
Irish  than  to  the  northern  English  mann&cturer.  The 
silk  manufacture  is  also  much  deeaved :  the  export  of  silk 
&lHies  in  1835  amounted  to  21,740J. 

In  grinding,  malting  brewing,  and  Stilling,  a  neat 
advance  has  been  made  in  Ireland  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  number  of  cnv-mills  in  Iiehmd  in  1835 
was  1882;  of  oorn-kilns,  2296 ;  of  distillo'Les,  99 ;  of  recti- 
fying distilleries,  19;  of  breweries,  236 ;  of  paper  mauu&c- 
tories,  57  ;  of  glass-wtn-ks,  6 ;  and  of  tobacco  factories,  291. 
The  expwt  of  oatmeal,  flour,  and  wheatmeal,  which  now 
amounts  to  nearly  «ie  million  and  a  half  sterling  annually, 
has  grown  up  almost  wholly  of  late  years ;  bo  also  the  valu- 
able export  trade  in  porter. 

Steam  PDioer.—Tnen  were,  in  1835,  151  steam-engines 
of  from  1  to  100  horse-poweT  each,  employed  in  various 
menufiwluniiir  operaiioiis  in  the  towns  and  neighbourhoods 
of  BelfiisC  CJonmel.  Cork,  Dublin.  Galway,  Kilkenny. 
Ijmeriefc.  Loodonderiy,  Waterford,  and  Portlaw.  Of  these 
tbe  first  was  erected  in  Belihst  in  the  year  1806.  - 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  iipwanis  of  90  steam- 
yessels  with  engines  of  from  20  to  300  horse-poww  engaged 
in  tbe  British  coast  and  canal  traffic.  Cork  is  now  a  smtion 
for  steamers  tailing  to  North  America,  and  a  steam  com- 
mnntcatinn  is  kept  up  during  the  summer  months  between 
Bordeaux  and  Dublin,  and  HSvre  and  Bel&st 

CoMUuci.— /n^mt/  ?V^.— The  inUnd  traffic  of  Ire- 
Isna  ii  almost  wholly  earned  on  either  by  high  road  or 


canal,  there  bein^  but  one  railway  of  five  miles  in  length  at 
present  in  operation  in  the  country.  Another  line  of  seven 
miles  in  length  is  however  now  in  process  of  completion 
between  Belnst  and  Lisbtim.  The  extent  of  die  various 
lines  of  hiland  navigation  is  as  follows 

UilM. 

GfWtd  canal  from  Dnblin  to  Ballinasloe,  with  itsj 

branches        ,  t  * 

Royal  canal  fromDablintoTurmonhaiTy,withitsi  „_ 

branches  /  " 

Lower  Shannon  navigation  ....  44 
Limerick  navigation,  river  and  canal  •  15 
Middle  Shannon,  navigation  •  •  .  39 
Upper  Shannon  navigation  ...  59 

Lagan  navi^tion,  river  and  canal  ,  .  28^ 
Kewry  navigation,  river  and  oanal  •  •  1 64 
Tyrone  navigation, river  and  canal  ,       .  Ill 

Lower  Boyne  navigation,  river  and  canal  .  1 9 
Slaney  navi^tion.  river  and  canal  ...  16 
Barrow  navigation,  river  and  canal       *      ■  78 
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In  addition  there  is  now  in  progress  the  ITlsterl 
canal,  joining  the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh  and>  24 
and  Lough  Erne,  of  which  there  axe  oompleted  J 
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Being  in  all  about  one- fourth  of  the  similar  means  of 
internal  traffic  existing  in  1835  in  an  equal  uea  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  general  direcUon  of  the  traffic  of  Ireland  is  eastwarc^ 
of  the  external  traffic  almost  wholly  so.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tianswse  lines  of  the  Royal  and  Grand 
Cuial,  the  grMt  bulk  of  the  inland  traffie  lies  towards  and 
along  the  eaatCTn  caait  flrom  I<oodonderry.to'  Cork  indifr* 
sive. 

Carrying  7W{^— The  means  of  external  traffic  pos- 
sessed by  Ireland  amount  to  less  tiian  one-fourteenth  of 
those  of  England,  and  to  rather  more  than  a  tbird  of  those 
of  Scotland.  Tbe  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of 
vessels,  with  the  amount  of  their  tonns^e,  and  the  number 
of  men  and  boys  usually  emptoyed  in  navigating  the  same 
that  belonged  to  the  ativanl  pwla  of  Ireland  in  the  years 
below:— 

VmmIi.  Ttnnacc, 

On  the  SlstDeoember.  1834    1536  119,398 
„        ,      ^  1835     1627"  131.735 

„  „  1836     1636'  128.469 

Here  the  proportion  of  seamen  to  tonnage  is  about  I  to 
14;  in  the  mercbaut-serrice  of  England  uie  proportion  is 
as  1  to  18  nearly  Iliis  dilbrmce  is  to  be  aooounted  for  by 
the  superior  sixe  and  better  manageinent  of  the  English 
vessels,  which  require  less  manual  labour.  The  general 
navigation  of  Ireland  and  its  progress  appear  from  tbe 
subjoined  table,  showing  the  ntmiW  of  vrasela,  with  the 
amount  of  Uieir  tonnage  and  men  (including  their  repeated 
Voyages),  that  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  at  tbe 
several  ports  of  Ireland,  from  and  to  ill  parts  of  the  world, 
during  each  of  the  years  below  :— 


Hen. 
8731 
9282 
9189 


Shipping  entered  inwards  in  Ireland,  from  all  parts  of  the  Wwld. 


Btttbh  ud  Iriiti  TeNdi. 

Foni|tk  VmmIi. 

TMst 

Tow. 

Urn. 

•Cm. 

Mm. 

TofM. 

Mm. 

1835  . 

1836  . 

1837  . 

15,691 
15,418 
15,565 

1.621,410 
1.621,603 
1,662,264 

94,706 
97,164 
102,324 

139 
163 
149 

22,188 
26,274 
31,714 

1192 
1366 
1228 

15,830 
15,581 
16.714 

1,643,598 
1,647,877 
1,683.978 

95,8d8 
98.530 
103,552 

Shipping  cleared  outwards  from  Ireland,  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

"YcuB  ending 
•th  Jaamtry. 

BtUUi  ud  Iriih  ToMdi. 

Fowlgii  TbmuIi. 

VeMeh. 

Tom. 

Man. 

TmmU. 

Tvam. 

Hen, 

VeMcb. 

Tout. 

Mon. 

1835  . 

1836  . 
1637  . 

10,354 
10,254 
10,148 

1,180,135 
1,210,327 
1,251,835 

71.900 
76,843 
80.289 

100 
131 
128 

16,386 
81,748 
19.029 

881 
1120 
1052 

10,454 
10,385 
10,276 

1 ,196,521 
1,2.32,075 
1,870,864 

72.781 
77.962 
81.341 
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ImporU  and  £irpor<#.— Summary  of  the  ImporU  and 
Exports  of  Irdand  fbr  the  year  1835,  including  the  coasting 
tnuie. 


MuuiorPartB. 


AraRUM  Mid  Kniouih 
Arklow  .... 
Ualbiiggan  •    •  ■ 

Balliu    t   >   •  • 

Ballyntne  Cmk  . 
Ba1lyoutl«  CiMk  ^ 

Bmllyihiuiiioti  .  . 
HBltimorc,  fee.  ,  ^ 
Bantiiy  CiMk  .  > 
BarobavMCiMk  . 
BeimnUot  Ctnk  ■ 
Belbrt  .... 
CUn  CnA ... 

Cbknln*  and  Pntmh 

Cmk  

Donighedn  Crtk  . 
Donegal  Qra«k  .  . 
Dmmda  .  .  . 
Dumb  .  ■  •  . 
DundnllL  .  •  .  . 
Dimganm  •  •  ■ 
Otlws*  .  ■  ■  ■ 
XUUIa  .... 
Knrnih  .... 
XiiiMlaOtMk  .  . 
Lune  CrMik  ... 
Limariek  .... 
Loodoadnrv     .  . 

Nawpvrt  Ciedt  .  . 

Navry.  .   .  . 

Rm>  

StmiiKiid    ■   ■  • 

ango  

Truaa  .... 
WktarToid  ... 
WwUbrd  .... 
Waatnvt  ... 
WieklMr  .... 
Y«wha»  

TuUl     .    .  . 


OoniiUaa. 


Down  .  , 

Wiekknr  . 

Dublin  . 

SUnaul  . 

Donagal 

Antrim  . 
Donool  . 
Cork  ,  . 
Do.  .  . 
Do.  ,  . 
Hais  .  . 
Antrim 
Clara  ,  . 
I  D«rr;and 
I  Antrim  . 
Cork  .  . 
Down  .  . 
Done|tl  > 
Cf,  of  Unrn 
DnbUn  . 
Loirth  . 
Waleribtd  . 
Galmy  .- 
Majo  .  . 
CUn  .  . 
Cork  .  . 
Antrim  . 
Limerick 
LondoodeRy 
Down  .  . 
Mayo  .  . 

(Down  and 
Annack 
WsslDid  , 
Down 
Slifn    .  . 
Ken;  .  ■ 
Wntarfoid 
Wexibtd  . 

IfHO    .  . 

mdOiw  . 
Cork    .  . 


EnTiorta,U3fc 


4  ».  d. 
»,161  0  0 
3.877  0  0 
S,417  10  0 


SD.68S 
1.884 
1,791 
11.130 
S7,144 
S,818 
77.36> 
9.H0 
4,841, TM 
16,617 

109.68$ 
S,909.8M 
«S,484 

11,363 
766, 017 
S,fi28,543 
492,813 
«,486 
Sftl.SH 
86,396 
36,163 
13.479 
60,309 
78S.430 
1,040,913 
'  3,681 
S,26» 


«U.S3«  0 

»,074  0 

79,«33  6 

369,490  0 

48,315  0 

i.m.za  0 

31S,136  0 

S,806  0 

,aa  18 

S1B,316  0 


17,3M,813  7  11 


Import*.  1839. 


£     $.  d. 

£,970  0  0 

i.  iea  10  0 

ii,  ai  19  2 


13.639  0  0 

6,770  0  0 

S,030  13  3 

9,924  0  0 

17.767  0  0 

17,993  ft  0 

30,081  «  0 

8,6S$,«37  11  10 

1,672  0  0 


69,900 
2,791,664 

S69.894 
4,430,381 
107,953 
16,319 
«S,2«8 
8,188 
9,768 

ia,tta 

7>29S 
S88,7«0 
706,094 

8,196 


IS  8 
0  0 


668,711  0  0 

28,007  0  0 

80,498  8  0 

1H.099  0  0 

7,270  0  0 

1,374.154  OlO 

621,417  0  0 

98,617  0  0 

19,671  0  0 

98,310  0  0 


19,337,097  4  6 


Exclutipe  of  the  eoatting  trade,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  true 
excess  gf  exports  over  imports,  these  totals  for  the  year  1835 

■TB — 

Exports  ,  .  .  £16.683,685  6  1 
Importi     ,    .    .      10.918.459    4  4 

Excess  of  Exports  over  Imports  5,775,226   1  9 

The  increase  exhibited  by  the  returns  of  this  ^ear  over 
those  of  1825  is  very  remarkable,  showine  an  increased 
Talue  on  exports  of  7,450,475/.  6«.  Id^  and  00  imports  of 
2,321,674;.  4#.  4d. 

The  priucipal  article  of  impcni  into  Ireland  is  cotton 
goods,  which  in  1S35  vere  imported  to  the  amount  of 
1,419,364^;  in  the  same  year,  notwithstanding  the  aetive 
nanafiwtare  ^  linen  yam  in  Ulster,  that  article  was  im- 
ported to  the  amount  of  1,317,900/.  The  next  most  im- 
portant artideB  ot  import  in  that  year  were— te«,  to  the 
amount  of  972.564/.  1 1«.  Sd.;  coal,  802.749/.  St.  id. ;  sugar, 
774,930/.;  tobacco,  743,1 1 5/.  78.  lOd.;  woollen  goods.  685.423/ ; 
haberdashery  and  apparel.  487,630/.;  wool,  304.337/.;  iron. 
208,830/.;  cast-iron.  89,130/.;  wrought-iron  and  hard- 
wares, 198,806/.;  glass  and  earthenware,  128.709/.;  wines 
160.343/.  U.  Sd.;  herrings.  124,084/. ;  hides,  163,221/.;  tal- 
low, 129,149/.;  hops,  92,657/.;  flax-seed,  84,329/.;  S^t, 
65,718/.  14«.;  leather,  30,840/.,  &C. 

Currency.— Hheie  are  in  Ireland  seventeen  banks  and 
hanking  companies,  with  numerous  branch  establishments: 
the  foUowinR  is  an  estimate  of  the  proportions  in  which 
their  notes  circulate  in  each  of  the  four  provinces,  the  total 
amount  of  notes  being  about  5,000,000/*— 

£1.700.000 


The  province  of  Leinster  • 
„  Ulster 
M  Munster  ■ 

„  Connaught 


1,400,000 
.  1.300,000 
•  600,000 

£5,000.000 

Between  ft«  years  1824  "id  1831  there  appears  to  have 
twen  an  amount  of  government  stock  of  the  value  of 
J4^181fIO0£to«nKfet»4  to  the  credit  of  Irish  fundholders.; 


GovEKNUXNT. — BepretentaHon. — Ireland  is  represented 
ia  the  imperial  parliament  by  105  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  28  temporal  and  4  spiritual  peers  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  temiraral  peers  are  elective  repre- 
sentatives fbr  life;  the  spiritual  peen  take  the  office  in 
rotation. 

Civil  Di'wmofi*.— Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces 
and  thirty-two  counties.  Connaught  contains  5  counties, 
Muneter  6  counties,  Ulster  9  counties,  and  Lebuter  13 
counties.  Hie  counties  are  divided  into  baronies  and  the 
baronies  into  townlands. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  counties  of  Ireland,  with 
the  population  according  to  the  last  census,  and  the  area  in 


Popnlatlon. 

Bq.  Hnat. 

Antrim  (Ulster) 

325,615 

1,107 

Armagh  (Ulster) 

220,135 

485 

Carlow  (Leinster) 

81,968 

330 

Cavan  (Ulster) 

227,933 

711 

CTIare  (Munster) 

258.320 

1,141 

Cork  (Munster) 

810,732 

2,659 

Donegal  (Ulster)  . 

389.150 

1,829 

Down  (Ulster)  . 

352,010 

951 

Dtiblin  (Leinster)  . 

380,167 

294 

Fermanagh  (UlMer) 

149,763 

640 

Galway  (Connaught) 

414,684 

2,033 

Kerry  (Munster) 

263,126 

1.670 

Kildare  (Leinster) 

108,424 

597 

iLiiRcnny  (ijeinsierj  . 

130,009 

/  OS 

King's  (Jounty  (Leinster) 

144.225 

714 

Leitrim  ((Jonnaught) 

141.524 

576 

750 

T jinHniiflprrv  fTJldtprt 

222,010 

794 

112,558 

357 

1 24.846 

322 

Mayo  (Connaught) 

366,328 

1,599 

Meath  (Leuister)  . 

176.826 

899 

Heath,  West  (Leinster)  . 

142,380 

578 

Monaghan  (Ulster) 

195,536 

493 

Queen's  Ck)unty  (Leinster) 

145,850 

744 

Roscommon  (Connaught) 

244,207 

870 

Sligo  (Connaught) 

171,765 

638 

Tipperary  (Munster) 
Trrone  (Ulster) 
Waterford  (Munster) 

402,564 

1.305 

304,468 

1,210 

177,055 

618 

Wexford  (Leinster) 

182,713 

627 

Widilow  (Leinster)  . 

121,558 

607 

7,767,400 

28,881 

Sq.MilM. 

fPopoUtlon. 

Ulster     '■  . 

8,220 

2,286,620 

Leinster  • 

6,802 

1,915,120 

Munster  *   .  ■ 

8,143 

8,227,152 

Connaught  • 

5,716 

1.338.508 

28.881 

7,767,400 

Each  of  the  32  eounUes  returns  2  members  (0  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  University  of  Dublin  2  members. 

List  of  the  cities  and  borough  which  return  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons:— 
Armagh  . 
Athlone 
Bandon 
Belfast 
Carlow 
Carrickfergus 
Caehel 

Clonmel  . 
Coleraine  '  . 
Cork 

Downpatrick 
Drogheda 


In  the  Population  Returns  the  number  of  parishes  in 
each  county  'a  not  stated;  hut  it  appears  from  some 
Diocesan  Returns  made  in  1834  that  the  total  number  of 
parishes  in  the  four  provinces  is  2348;  that  is,  for  the 
province  of  Armagh,  658;  Dublin,  624;  Casbel,  791 ;  and 
Tuam.  275. 

Eccletiattical  Di'riwon*.— Ireland  is  divided  into  four 
ecclesiastical  provinces  and  thirty-two  dioceses,  Tliese  di- 


1 

14 

28 

1 

Dublin     i  . 

2 

Londonderrj- 

1 

1 

Dundalk  '  . 

I 

Mallow 

1 

2 

Dungannon  . 

1 

New  Ross  , 

1 

1 

Dungarvan  . 

1 

Newry 

1 

1 

Ennis 

1 

Portai'Ungton 

I 

I 

Enniskillen  . 

1 

Sligo 

1 

1 

Galway 

2 

Tralee 

1 

1 

Kilkenny 

1 

Water&rd  , 

2 

S 

Kinsale    |  . 

I 

Wexford 

I 

1 

Limerick  , 

3 

Yoaghall  . 

1 

1 

Lisbum  • 

1 

39 

14 

28 
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Tiuon^  tlthovgh  equal  in  number  and  coneiponding  In 
genenl  situation,  an  in  no  initanoe  oo-extrauve  mtix  the 
dril  dttttieti.  The  pronnees  are  Abhaoh  on  the  north, 
emtmuBg  the  dioceses  of  *Clogher,  Kilmore,  Ardaffh, 
M»th,  Aim»ght  *Dr(»aore,  Down,  Connor,  Deny,  *Ra- 
pboe;  TuAM  on  the  west,  containing  the  dioceses  of  *KiI- 
micduagb,  *Glonfert,  'Elphin*  Tuam,  'Kill&lla,  *Achotiry; 
Jkm-iif  on  the  east,  containing  the  dioceses  of  *Kildare, 
Lejgblin,  Dublin,  Ferns,  *(^sory;  and  Cashel  oq  the 
south,  containing  the  dioceses  of  *Waterford.  *Lismore, 
Cashel,  Emly,  Cloyne,  *Cork,  *Roas,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe, 
Limerick,  Killaloe,  Kilfenora.   The  dioceses  are  divided 
iaio  parishes,  which  are  for  the  most  part  co-extensive  with 
a  certain  aggregate  of  townlands.    By  the  Srd  &  4th 
William  IV.,  e.  37.  it  is  enacted  that  the  dioceses  marked 
above  with  asteririi^  fining  in  all  ten  bishoprics,  when  and 
aa  void,  shall  be  united  to  certain  other  bisnopriea:  by  the 
same  aet  the  archiepiscopal  sees  of  Tuam  and  Cathel,  on 
becoming  void,  are  to  he  united  to  the  BRshieptscopal  sees 
of  Armagh  and  Dublin  res^tirely.  The  ^iHMDt  eccle- 
siastical establiAment  consists  of  fbur  aronbiBhope  and 
twelve  bishops,  six  of  the  biahoprio  mentibtted  in  the  act 
bavlDg  now  lapsed. 

The  Roman  Catholic  establishment  consists  of  four  arch- 
bishops and  twenty-three  bishops,  their  provinces  and 
dioceses  being  fbr  the  moat  part  ahextennve  with  tbose  of 
the  Establish^  church. 

The  Preabytaian  body  are  divided  into  two  sects ;  one,  by 
much  the  more  numerous,  being  in  connection  with  the 
^nud  of  Ulster,  which  apeei  in  doctriae  and  government 
with  the  diuroh  of  Scotland;  and  the  other  wim  the  synod 
of  Muiuter  and  KenuHistrant  synodf  among  whom  Uni- 
tarian opinions  are  prevalent  The  Seceding  body  have 
also  their  synod. 

The  clergy  of  the  Established  church  derive  their  re- 
venue liDtn  church  lands  and  tithes ;  those  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  from  parochial  stipends  and  an  annual  grant 
from  government  called  the  r^gium  donum  ;  tiie  Roman  C^- 
thoUo  church  is  supported  wholly  by  dues  pud  by  the  people. 


JutHes.—tha  law  courts  of  Ireland  are  the  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Fieas,  Exchequer,  and  Chancery.  There 
is  also,  as  in  England,  a  bankrupt  court,  a  court  for  the 
relief  of  insolvMit  debtors,  a  court  of  admiralty,  with  con- 
sis  torial  courts  in  the  several  diooeaee,  and  a  metropolitan 
ecclesiastical  court.  There  are  four  judges  in  each  of  the 
courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer. 
In  the  Court  of  Chancery  there  are  the  lord-chancellor  and 
the  master  of  the  rolls.  The  office  of  vice-chancellor  does 
not  exist  in  Ir^nd.  The  courts  of  law  sit  during  each  term 
in  Dublin,  and  the  goin^  judges  hold  assises  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  gaol  dehvery  twice  a  year  in  each  county 
town.  Courts  of  quarter-session  are  held  in  the  several 
counties  before  assistant-barriaten,  and  there  are  numerous 
minor  courts  in  most  of  the  towns  and  counties. 

£!x8euf»w.— Ihe  administration  of  the  government  is 
vested  in  the  lord-lieutenut  and  privy-oouncil,  assisted  by 
a  chief  secretary  and  an  attwnfiy  and  solicitor-general. 
The  lord-lieutenants  and  magistrates  of  the  several  counties 
are  appointed  by  the  crown  and  lord-chanoellor,  and  the 
sheri^  are  generally  nominated  by  the  going  judges  and 
appoLuted  by  the  lord-lieutenant. 

The  police,  iodependent  of  the  local  police  of  the  towns, 
in  1836,  consisted  of  4  inspectors,  1  superintendent,  10 
resident  magistrates,  155  chief  constables  of  the  first  and 
59  of  the  second  class;  1232  constables;  6233  subcon- 
stables,  and  277  horse  of  the  constabulary  force;  and  of 
10  resident  magistrates,  9  chief  constables,  109  constables, 
492  suboonstables,  and  10  h<«8e  of  the  peace  preservation 
police:  total  expense  of  both  Ibroes,  383,460/.  12<.  lid 

In  addition  to  this  fbcce  there  are  generally  flriHa 
15,000  to  20,000  soldiers  of  the  line  quartered  in  Ire* 
land. 

Finance. — The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  derived  from  four 
sources;  customs,  excise,  postage,  and  stamps.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  the  pnqpresa  of  this 
branch  of  Uie  general  revenue  fiom  the  year  preceding  the 
Union. — Gross  proceeds: 


1799 

1810 

1820 

1837 

Fost-Ofilee  .... 

Stampa  

Fees  and  Jmptett  Monies 

Total  (gross) 

832,046  17  7 
635,666    4  3 
"     47,449  19  3 
d6,902  17  7^ 

2,044,430  14  11 
1,824,921    4  7i 
191,279  10  7 
fi44,8fi5    2  4k 

1,885,482  17  ll 
2,295,377  19  4| 
201.637    3  61 
448,068  14  2} 

2,036,738    2  3^ 
2,027,949  17  71 
255.070    0  4 
476,152  18  8| 
11.491    a  3 

£1,572,065  JS  8^ 

£4,705,466  12  6 

£4,830,586  13  -2} 

£4,807,402    1  3 

The  rate  per  cent,  for  which  these  gross  receipts  have 
been  collected  has  been  greatly  diminished  of  late  years. 
In  1837    was  \\t.  13s.        including  the  expenses  of  the 
V«tr«Aee  depaxtmenL  The  net  proceeds  in  that  year  were 
4,165,910/.  17*.  5J(i 

Ths  ^flneial  amtribution  of  Ireland  to  the  imperial  re- 
veoue  JS  however  eonsiderabty  greater  than  the  amount 
appearing  on  these  returns,  m  consequence  of  the  large  im* 
portation  into  that  country  of  taxable  commodities  which 
nave  already  paid  duty  in  Great  Britain. 

County  Ceu. — The  cost  of  making,  repairing,  and  main- 
latnine  Ughways,  bridges,  gaols,  &c.,  and  keeping  up  the 
general  machinery  for  the  administration  of  justice  and 
preservation  of  the  public  health,  is  supported  by  local 
assessments  levied  by  the  grand  juries  of  the  several 
counties.  These  annual  assessments  average  about  800,000/. 
for  the  whole  country. 

A  good  atcount  of  all  the  sources  from  which  information 
in  Inah  affairs  might  be  drawn  up  to  the  year  1724  ia  given 
in  Nicholson's  'Irish  Historical  Lilirary,'  Svo.,  Dublin, 
1724.  Since  that  time  various  general  histories  have  been 
publiabed  by  Leland.  O'Hailoran,  MacGeoghegan,  Plow- 
den,  Hoor^  and  others,  with  statistical  accounts  of  most  of 
the  counties  by  compilers  employed  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  The  'TransaeUons  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy* 
have  latterly  thrown  much  light  on  the  antiquities  and 
natural  history  of  the  country,  and  numerous  Parliamentary 
Reports  and  Papers  have  from  time  to  time  added  to  our 
itaiiatical  information.  A  geological  Map  and  Memoir, 
recently  published  by  the  Commissioners  on  Railways,  have 
abo  supplied  a  desideratum  lonE  ftlt  by  writers  on  Ixiah 
p.  C  Nft  791. 


topography.    The  more  particular  authorities  are  given 

under  the  heads  of  the  several  counties. 
IRELAND,  NEW.   [Nbw  Irblamb.] 
IRE'NA.  rOniOLiNs.] 

IRENiVUS,  SAINT,  bishop  of  Lyon  in  Gaul,  was  a 
pupil  of  PolYca,rp,  in  Asia  Minor  (Iren.  adv.  Her.  iit  3.  $  4 ; 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Eeel.  v.  20),  and  a  presbyter  of  Pothinus, 
bishop  of  Lyon.  Ho  carried  a  letter  from  the  church  of 
Lyon  to  EleuUi^s,  bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  some  dis- 
putes which  existed  between  them,  in  which  he  is  honour- 
ably mentioned.  On  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus.  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  in  177  A.D,  Ireneus  was  elected  bishop  of 
Lyon.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  exem- 
plary diligence  and  faithflilness,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  means  of  converting  many  pagans  to  the  Christian  reli- 

fion.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known;  but  it  is  pro- 
able  from  nis  name  that  he  was  a  Greek,  and  from  his 
early  acquaintance  with  Polycarp  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor.  Critics  difier  considerably  respecting  the  date 
of  his  birth:  Dodwell  places  it  about  a.d.  97,  Grabe  about 
A.D.  108.  Du  Pin  about  a.d.  140,  and  Tillemont  about  ajx 
120.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century ;  but  it  has  beea 
a^ed  by  many  critics,  from  the  silence  of  Tertullian,  Eu- 
sebius, and  most  of  the  early  fathers,  that  this  is  probablT 
incorrect. 

With  respect  to  the  works  of  Irenans,  we  learn  from 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eecl.  v.  20)  '  that  he  wrote  several  letters 
against  those  which  at  Rome  corrupted  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  church;  one  to  Blastus,  concerning  schism ;  another  to 
Florinui,  eoneeming  the  monarchy,  ot  j 
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Author  of  evil ;  tnd  eonoerniDe  the  number  eight'  Eose- 
btiu  also  mentioQi  (v.  26) '  a  diBcoursa  of  IretuBua  agaiiut 
the  Gentiles,  entitled,  Conoerning  Knowledge;  another, 
inscribed  to  a  brother  named  Marcianus,  being  a  demon- 
•tration  of  the  apostolical  preaching ;  and  a  little  book  of 
divers  disputations.'  IrenSBus  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Victor, 
bishop  of  Home,  oonceruing  the  controversy  about  the  time 
of  holding  Easter  ;  and  also  *  Five  Books  against  Heresies.' 
The  last  work  is  itill  extant ;  but  all  the  rest  have  perished, 
with  the  moeption  of  a  few  ft-i^ents.  The  original  Greek 
of  the  '  Five  Books  agaiDst  Heresies*  has  also  been  lost ;  we 
podsesH  onlv  a  Latin  translation  of  it,  written  in  an  uncouth 
style,  which  was  made,  according  to  Dodwell'i  computation 
(Distort.  Irm.  v.  9,  10),  about  a-o.  385.  This  circumstance 
renders  the  work  of  litUe  value  in  ssoertaining  the  readinga 
of  tbe  Greek  Testament  in  the  time  of  Ireneus,  since  the 
Latin  translator  appears  to  have  quoted  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture acRordinv  to  the  Latin  version  then  in  use. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  period  the  '  Five  Books 
against  Heresios'  were  written,  but  they  all  appear  to  have 
been  composed  after  Irenaus  beoune  bishop  of  Lyoo,  and 
to  have  been  published  at  different  times.  Irensus  was 
well  aequunted  with  heathen  literalun  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  faarelica  of  bis  time.  His  work  is  very  valuable  in  an 
historical  point  of  view,  sod  has  been  highly  oconmended  by 
most  of  tne  fathers;  though  Fhotius  (BibL  c.  120)  gives 
rather  a  different  opinion  of  it,  thinking  *  that  the  purity  of 
the  faith  with  respect  toecole^tical  doctrines  is  adulterated 
by  the  false  and  spuriotis  reasonings  of  Ireneus.* 

Ireneeus  was  a  most  diligent  collector  of  apostolical  tradi- 
tions. He  informs  ns,  in  many  parts  of  his  vrork,  that  he 
was  wcU  acquainted  with  several  persons  who  had  been 
intimate  with  the  apostles.  Many  of  his  traditions  ore  of  a 
very  curious  kind.  He  affirms  that  Christ  was  at  least  60 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  oruoifixion,  and  be  asserts  the 
most  extravagant  opinions  with  r^ard  to  the  Millennium. 
Middleton.  In  his  *  Free  Inquiry*  (p.  45^3)i  baa  given  an 
interesting  account  of  many  of  tne  opimons  of  this  fiuher. 

The  life  of  Ireneeus  has  been  written  by  Gcrraise,  Paris, 
1723.  His  vorks  have  been  pidilished  by  Erasmus,  1526 ; 
by  Fenarden^  1596;  by&abe,  1702;  by  Massuet.  1710; 
and  by  Ffoff,  1 734.  Some  of  Uie  fragments  published  for 
the  first  time  1^  Ffkff  are  supposed  bjrLardner iCrtdibility 
of  the  OMptrf  JKffofy,  Wark%  U.,  p.  189-191,  ed.  of  1831) 
to  be  spurious. 

IRETON,  HENRY,  the  eldest  son  of  German  Ireton, 
of  Atteoton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  was  born  in  1610.  He 
was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1626,  and  having 
taken  the  decree  of  Iwchelor  of  arts,  became  a  student  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  His  legal  studies  were  interrupted  by 
the  outbreak,  of  the  civil  war ;  he  entered  the  parliamentary 
army,  and  soon  made  aueh  a  profteiuoy  in  the  military  art. 
that  it  has  been  auarted  that  KMmt  CremwoU  leaned  its 
rudiments  tioiti  him.  In  1646  he  mairied  Bridget,  Crom- 
well's eldest  daughter,  bjr  which  connexion  ana  hia  own 
merit  he  gained  a  commission,  first  of  captain  of  horse, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  that  of  colonel.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Naaeby,  was  taken 
prisoner  the  royalists,  but  made  his  escape.  Ireton  was 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  the  cause  of  king 
Charles's  death ;  by  intercepting  a  letter,  he  is  said  to  have 
discovered  that  it  was  the  kin^s  intention  to  destroy  him 
and  Cromwell,  and  from  that  time  he  rejected  any  accom- 
modation :  be  attended  most  of  the  sittings  of  the  regicide 
court,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  Charles's  execution.  On 
the  establishment  of  tha  Commonwealth  he  was  appointed 
to  M  to  Irelaad,  next  in  oomnund  to  Cromwell.  He  was 
moAt  president  of  Monster,  and  attorwards  tei^-deputy  of 
Ireland.  The  greater  pert  of  the  country  submitted  to  him 
from  fear  of  his  crtelty,  without  striking  a  blow.  While  in 
the  height  of  his  successes  be  was  seixed,  before  Limerick, 
with  the  plague,  of  which  he  died  on  the  Lith  of  November, 
1651.  His  body  was  landed  at  Bristol,  and  lay  in  state  at 
Somerset  House.  On  on  atchievement  over  llio  gate  of 
Somerset  House  was  the  motto,  *  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori,'  which  was  readily  translated  *  It  is  good  for  his 
country  that  he  is  dead.'  He  was  buried  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  cbapel  in  Westminster  Abbey;  but  the  corpse 
was  exhumed  after  the  Restoration,  gibbeted,  and  burnt  at 
Tyburn, 

'He  left  one  son,  Henry,  and  fbur  daughter*.  Ireton  was 
revered  by  the  republicans  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a 
saint  He  was  called  the  *  scribe,'  from  his  iIuU  in  draw- 


ing up  deolaratiom,  petitions,  and  ordinances.  His  anfa 
gonists  allowed  him  to  be  an  able  but  not  a  virtuous  states- 
man ;  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  tbe  most  artful, 
designing,  and  dehbemte  man  of  his  party.  He  refUacd  a 
grant  of  2000^.  a  year,  which  was  offered  to  him  out  of  the 
confiscated  estate  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  after 
his  death  the  parliament,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  services, 
settled  it  upon  his  widow  and  children.  (Noble's  Memoir* 
qf  thi  Cromweli  Family,  vol.  ii.  No.  27.) 
IRIARTE.  [Yriarte.] 

IRIDA'CEifi,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
usually  with  equitant  leaves,  and  a  rhiwma  or  eormus  fbr 
their  stem,  but  more  porticulori^  charaeterixed  by  having 
three  stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  are  turned  outwards, 
and  an  inferior  ovary.  The  genera  ore  numerous,  and  some 
not  well  defined;  they  inhabit  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
world  in  preference  to  tbe  hottest,  vrhere  they  are  compa- 
ratively rare.  The  Iris  and  Crocus  are  representatives  of 
the  predominant  northern  form  of  the  order,  as  Gladiolus 
and  Ixia  are  of  the  genera  prevalent  in  tbe  southern  hemi- 
sphere. All  the  species  are  sufficiently  ornamental  to  de- 
serve  cultivation,  and  many  are  of  striking  beauty. 


X^vei  ud  flowon  oTSiiyiliiehniB  itriBtKiB.  1.  Om  itaiiteu;  S^O*  ilpt  Ml 

IRIDI'NA.  [CoNCHACBA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  426.] 
IRI'DIUM,  a  metal  discovered  in  1803  by  Mr.  Tennant 
(P/Ul.  Tran*.t  1804),  and  also  about  the  same  time  by  Des- 
cotils  in  France.  Its  name  was  sugeested  from  Iris,  the 
rainbow,  on  account  of  the  various  cuoura  assumed  by  the 
solution  obtained  with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the 
grains  of  native  platinum  are  digested  in  nascent  chlorine 
(aqua  regia),  a  black  powder  is  left  after  the  platinum  has 
been  dissolved,  which  consists  chiefly  of  iridium  and 
another  peculiar  metal,  osmium  [Osuiuh]  ;  some  ore  of 
titanium  and  chromate  of  iron  also  occur  in  it  The  iri- 
dium is  obtained  by  fusing  this  black  residue  for  at  least  an 
hour  with  twice  its  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  a  silver 
crucible ;  the  residual  matter  is  to  be  washed  to  remove 
the  oxide  of  osmium,  and  the  insoluble  portion  remainine' 
is  iridium,  which  has  been  oxidized  during  fusion,  mixed 
with  any  insoluble  impuri^.  This  is  to  bedigested  m  hy^ 
drochloric  add,  and  if  horn  iron  the  solution  is  blue  ; 
but  it  afterwards  becomes  of  an  olive  green,  and  eventually 
it  acquires  a  deep  led  tint. 
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Wba  I  plit«  of  sino  ii  Immened  in  this  solution  of  the 
tkhtUa  of  iridium,  or  \rhen  it  is  decomposed  by  a  very 
higkbMt,  the  metal  is  obtained  of  a  vhitish  colour,  and 
ill  oHciAc  envity,  as  detennined  by  Mr.  Children,  who 
Ahm  it  bgr  hifl  large  voltaic  apparatus,  is  above  18,  while 
tbai  of  the  native  iridium  found  in  minute  grains  in  the 
Siberian  {flatinum,  according  to  Breithaup^is  23*39.   It  is 
brittle,  and  when  caiefully  polished  has  the  ^upeaianoe  of 
platinum.  Wtwn  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  if  in  a  state 
of  fine  division  (which  is  obtained  hf  precipitation),  it  is 
oxidized,  but  not  if  in  mass. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  iridium  is  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  is  acted  upon  by  acids.  It  is  even 
questionable  whether  thmr  act  at  all  upon  the  perfactly  pure 
metal ;  but  when  alloyed  with  platinum  nasoent  chlorine 
dissolves  a  small  portion  of  it. 

Qxifgm  amd  Iridium  combine  and  form  several  oxides: 
the  protoxide,  aesquioxide,  and  teroxide.  They  are  preci- 
pitated by  the  alkalis  from  the  corresponding  chlorides, 
obtained  as  we  shall  presently  state. 

The  protoxide  of  iridium  is  black,  and  greenlsh-gre^ 
wfa«i  onnbined  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  hydrate.  It  is 
composed  nearly  <^  1  equinlent  of  oxygen  8,  and  1  ecjui- 
valent  of  iridium  fl8,  making  106. 

The  sesquioxide  is  also  black,  but  its  hydrate  is  deep 
brown.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  a  loif  red  heat,  but  at  the 
temperatuie  of  melting  nlver  it  loses  all  its  oxygen.  When 
slightly  heated  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  it 
detonates  violently:  acids  do  not  aet  upon  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  unites  with  salifiable  bases.  It  is  of  course 
composed  of  about  1^  equivalrat  of  oxygen  12,  and  1  equi- 
Talent  of  iridium  98,  making  110. 

The  teroxide  of  iridium  is  yellowish-brown,  or  greenish 
in  the  state  of  hydrate.  The  oxide,  which  gives  a  blue- 
coloared  lolntbn  with  hydroohlorie  acid,  is  suspected  by 
Benclins  to  be  a  compound  of  the  sesqnioxide  and  pmxide. 
It  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  iridiUM,  and  digesting  the  mixture  with  a  gentle  heat 
till  tbo  greater  part  of  Uie  ammonia  is  volatilized.  It  is 
then  precipitate^  combined  with  a  little  ammonia. 

The  binucide  has  not  been  hitherto  insulated.  This 
great  vuiaty  ef  oxides^  end  the  facility  with  which  they 
appear  to  pass  fjrom  one  into  the  other,  account  for  the 
Tariety  of  tints  whieh  their  solutions  exhibit 

Chiofine  and  Iridium. — The  protocbloride  of  iridium  is 
obtained  by  transmitting  elilorine  gas  over  pulverulent  iri- 
dium heated  to  incipient  redness :  at  a  AiU  red  heat  the 
chlorine  is  expelled.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  sparingly 
dissolved  by  acids  or  nascent  chlorine ;  but  when  the  by- 
drated  protoxide  is -digested  in>  hydrochloric  acid  a  solution 
is  drained  which  appean  to  be  the  protocjbloride  dissolved 
in  hydiocUorie  acid.  * 

It  is  composed  of  1  eqmyalent  of  lAlorine  36,  andl  equi- 
valent of  iridium  98,  making  134. 

SesquicUvide  of  iridium  may  be  obtained  by  calcining 
iridium  with  nitre,  digesting  the  product  in  nitric  acid,  and, 
after  wasb/og,  1^  dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  add.  This 
chloride  baa  so  dark  a  yellowish'brown  tint,  that  a  small 
Quuitity  renders  water  opaque.  It  yields  by  evaporation  a 
dsrk-coloured,  uncrystanizable,  deliquescent  mass.  It 
consists  of  1|  equivalent  of  ohiwine  54,  and  1  equivalent  of 
iridium  98,  m^ing  152. 

Bichloride  of  iridium  Is  formed  by  heating  the  gesqui- 
diloide  in  nsseent  ehlorinew  Like  the  preceding  it  yields 
hf  evaporation  a  daifc-ccdourod  deliquescent  mass,  which  at 
104*  loaee  dilotine  md  returns  jo  the  state  of  sesqul- 
ehloride. 

Tbe  tercblwide  of  iridium  has  not  been  obtained  in  a 
separate  state.   It  is  of  a  rose-red  tint 

Iridium  combines  with  carbon  when  apiece  of  this  metal 
ii  held  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The  resulting  com- 
pound ccmusts  of  about  19*8  of  carbon,  and  80'3  of 
iridium. 

No  other  compounds  of  Iridium  are  much  known :  it  has 
however  been  inferred,  from  tbe  colour  of  the  precipitates 
farmcid  by  the  addition  of  hydrosulphurio  acid  to  the  pre- 
ceding chlorides,  that  there  are  correspondiog  sulphurets. 

IRIS.    [Etk;  Rainbow.J 

IRITIS  is  an  inflammation  of  the  iris,  the  membrane 
that  surrounds  the  pupil  of  the  eve.  [Ets.]  It  most  fre* 
quently  originatm  in  a  disorderea  state  of  the  system*  as  in 
tont  or  ^hill^  but  it  sometimes  fbllows  the  exposure  of 
ue  ej«  to  an  intenae  light,  w  ii  produced  by  atemal 


injury,  as  the  voand  wlijeh  is  made  in  tbe  operation  -itaf 
cataract,  &q.  . 

Iritis  is  principally  eharaeterised  by  an  efhision  of  lymph, 
both  into  the  substance  of  the  membrane,  producing  a 
peonliar  dullness  of  its  colour,  and  on  its  surfiice  in  the 
form  of  small  masses  which  adhere  at  tlie  edge  of  and 
around  tbe  pupil.  The  we  is  at  the  same  time  irritable  to 
Ivfat  and  the  pupil  is  elosely  oontiraeted;  there  is  redness 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  xone  of  a  br^ht  pink  colour  is 
usually  seen  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

Iritu  is  very  likelv  to  end  in  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the 
a^acent  parts,  by  tne  lymph  which  is  deposited  upon  it 
becoming  organized,  and  having  its  vessels  united  with 
theirs ;  in  which  case,  irregularity  in  the  form  of  the  pupil, 
a  loss  of  its  power  of  contracting  and  dilating,  or  even  its 
complete  closure  and  obliteration,  with  corresponding  de- 
grees of  obscurity  of  vision  or  total  blindness,  may  ensue. 
These  results  may  be  produced  in  a  few  days;  and  the 
treatment  must  therefore  be  prompt  and  vigorous.  Blood 
must  be  freely  and  sometimes  repeatedly  dnwn  from  the 
arm,  or  by  cupping  and  leeehes  from  the  head  or  nock ; 
mercury  must  be  administered  in  frequent  and  full  doses 
till  salivation  is  produced,  and  bdladonna  sliould  be  applied 
to  or  around  ihe  e^,  to  produce  dilatation  of  the  pnpil  and 
thus  prevent  its  being  closed. 

IRKUTSK.  [Siberia.] 

IRON.  Of  all  the  metals  iron  is  the  most  widely  diAised, 
the  most  abundant,  and  the  most  useAil.  It  is  found  not  only 
intermixed  with  soils,  and  contained  in  rocks  and  mine- 
rals, but  it  is  even  met  with  in  some  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies,  and  also  in  mineral  waters. 

Iron  occurs  rarely,  if  indeed  at  all,  in  nature  fn  the  me- 
tallic state,  for  almost  thte  whole  of  it  that  has  been  found 
occurs  as  meteoric  iron  containing  nickel,  or  in  meteoric 
stones.  It  has  however  been  statM  that  it  has  been  disco- 
vered ns  ritu  near  Canaan  in  the  United  States ;  it  there 
occurs  in  a  vein,  two  inches  wide,  in  ehbrito  schist  flUed 
with  native  iron.  It  appears  that  this  iron  is  traversed  by 
graphite.  Its  specific  gra^^  is  S*9S  to  Q*71.  The  Urdian 
Sfountains  yield  a  kind  of  native  iron  whidi  Is  accompanied 
with  platinum. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  tion  is  found  either  combined 
with  oxygen,  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  or  with  sulphur ; 
the  last  mentioned  is  not  however  worked  as  an  ore.  The 
best  iron  ores  are  oxides,  which  occur  in  primitive  counlriea, 
where  they  generally  form  very  large  beds ;  such  are  those 
p  Sweden :  but  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  ore  of  Britain 
18  an  impure  carbonate. 

The  properties  of  iron  are,  that  it  is  greyish-white  with 
a  tint  of  blue ;  it  is  extremely  ductile  so  that  it  may  be 
dnwn  into  wire  finer  than  tbe  human  hair,  but  it  cannot 
be  beaten  into  vei^  thin  leaves.  It  is  of  all  metals  the  most 
tenacious,  for  a  wire  0*  787  of  a  line  in  diameter  Is  capable 
of  supporting  a  weight  of  about  920  lbs. 

Iron  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  is  combustible 
when  minutely  divided,  as  in  the  state  of  filing  which  is 
shown  by  sprinkling  them  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  It 
is  very  hard  at  common  temperatures,  and  this  pnmertymay 
be  increased  by  its  being  heated  and  then  suddenly  cooled ; 
it  then  however  becomes  brittle.  It  requires  a  most  intense 
heat  to  melt  it,  but  whenheated  to  redness  it  becomes  soft  and 
pliable,  and  possesses  tbe  valuable  property  otwlding,  that  is, 
two  pieces  of  red-hot  iron  may  be  made  to  unite  by  hammer- 
ing. Its  texture  is  fibrous.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  777, 
but  this  varies  in  some  degree  according  to  the  extent  towhidi 
it  has  been  drawn,  rolled,  or  hammered,  and  it  Is  increased 
by  fusim.  Iron,  or  rather  steel,  is  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered permanently  m^etie,  a  propoty  which  no  other 
metal  possesses  but  nickel:  when  heated  to  redness  this 
property  is  lost,  and  a  loadstone  suffers  the  same  loss  just 
below  visible  i^ition ;  while  a  steel  magnet  loses  its  pola- 
rity when  subjected  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  almond 
oil.  Iron  has  great  affinitjr  for  oxygen  and  sulfur,  and 
some  other  elementary  bodie^  and  combines  with  thQpi  in 
various  proportions.      ■       ■  • 

Having  now  stated  the  general  properties  of  this  metal, 
we  proceed  to  describe  those  compounds  which  occur  natu- 
rally containing  tbe  largest  quantity  of  it,  and  among  these 
are  of  course  the  various  ores  of  this  metal :  and  we  shall 

Ereflx  a  short  acoount  of  the  more  rsouirfcable  masses  which 
ave  oeeuned  of 

Meieofie  /fwt.— There  have  been  foandTih  diffareid|»u^ 
of  the  earth  large  massas  of  fttfifeailrUuMalMo)  faJj^Jqba 
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kistorjr  and  origin  of  vhich  nothing  Tarjr  aeennte  is 
known ;  out  tbey  are  regarded  as  bein^  of  meteorio  origin, 
for  it  is  invariably  found  that,  like  the  iron  whicb  oeoiirs  in 
meteoric  stones,  this  metallic  iron  contain!  nickel,  and  no 
■nch  compound  or  mixture  is  found  in  the  earth  in  veins 
or  beds:  and  in  point  of  iact  tvo  masses  of  such  iron  were 
seen  to  hXl  at  Hradschina,  near  Agram  in  Croatia,  in  1 75 1 . 
It  contained  3*5  per  cent,  of  nickel.  Similar  masses  have 
been  found  in  Africa,  America,  and  Siberia ;  that  in  the 
last-mentioned  part  of  the  world  was  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Pallas:  it  weighed  1600  lbs.,  had  a  cellular  struc- 
ture, and  contained  crystals  and  grains  of  a  green  substance 
of  a  Titreous  appearance,  which  have  beeu  stated  to  be 
olivine.  This  iron  contaios  only  I '  S  per  cent,  of  nickel. 
One  of  the  latest  masses  is  that  found  in  Peru  by  Don 
Rubin  de  Celis ;  it  weighed  15  tons,  and  contained  nickel. 
This  was  also  the  ease  with  the  kniTea  which  Captain  Parry 
obuined  from  the  Esquimaux.  The  largest  quantity  of 
nickel  contained  in  imy  specimen  was  about  10  per  cent. 

Metewie  iron  sometimes  occurs erystallixed;  theprimary 
form  is  the  cube,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  found  in 
regular  octohedrons.  It  has  no  apparent  clearage.  Frac- 
ture hackly ;  hardness  4*5;  specific  gravity  6  ■  48  to  7  ■  768 ; 
opaque ;  lustre  metallic ;  colour  pale  steel  grey. 

Oxides  op  Iron. — The  protoxide  of  iron  dom  not  occur 
in  nature,  except  in  combination,  and  usually  with  carbonic 
acid :  that  which  most  nearly  approaclies  it  is 

Magnetic  Iron,  sometimes  called  oxydulout  iron  and 
octohedral  iron.  This  ore  is  found  crvstalline,  massive, 
and  arenaceous.  Hie  crystals  occur  attacned  and  imbedded. 
The  primaiy  fiwm  is  a  cube,  but  it  is  ^nerally  met  with  in 
the  form  of  the  regular  octobedron.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
the  fdaiHB  of  the  oetohedron,  but  not  obtainable  in  some 
varieties.  Fracture  uneven  or  conchoidal;  hardness  5*5 
to  6*5;  scratches  fluor-qiar,  and  is  scratched  by  quartz; 
specific  gravity  variously  stated  from  4*4  to  5*094;  opaque; 
lustre  metallic,  occasionally  bright;  colour  iron  or  steel 
grey ;  streak  black ;  obeys  the  magnet 

MatHve  Varietiei  amorphous;  structure  granular  to 
compact  It  is  of  this  variety  of  iron  ore  that  native  load- 
stones consist  This  ore  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  it  is  of  it  that 
the  best  Swedish  iron  is  made,  and  so  also  is  the  iron  which 
yields  the  wootz  steel  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  generally 
fbund  in  primitive  countries.  This  ore  frequently  contains 
titanium;  but  the  varieties  have  not  been  well  distin- 
guished. By  tho  blowpipe  it  becomes  brown,  and  loses  its 
magnetic  proper^,  but  cues  not  fuse. 

It  consists  of  38*4of  wqrgenand  71*6  of  iron,  which  are 
equal  to 

Two  equivalents  of  sesquioxide  of  irai  *  80 
One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  iron         .  36 

There  are  several  ores,  which  possess  very  different  ap- 
pearancM,  that  are  altogether  composed  of  the  sesquioxide 
or  peroxide  of  iron,  and  which  are  principally  the  oligitte 
iron  ore  and  the  hematite. 

Oligiste  Iron ;  Specular  or  Micaeeoui  Iron. — This  occurs 
crystalliEed  and  massive.  The  crystals  are  attached;  the 
primary  form  is  a  rhomboid.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  pri- 
mary planes  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  in  some  varieties; 
fracture  une%-en, conchoidal ;  hardness  5*5  to  6*5 ;  scratches 
phosphate  of  lime;  is  scratched  by  quartz  ;  specific  gravity 
5*0  to  S-25;  lustre  metallic;  colour  steel  and  iron  grey; 
the  surface  frequently  iridescent ;  obeys  the  magnet 
slightly ;  streak  red  and  reddisb-brown. 

It  is  found  in  the  island  of  Elba  and  in  manv  other  parts 
of  Europe.  It  also  occurs  in  the  lava  of  Auvergne  in 
France,  and  in  that  of  Vesuvius, 

Goethite,  Pyronderite. — Occurs  in  very  thin  transparent 
crystalline  plates  in  the  cavities  of  black  hematite.  Colour 
brownish  red,  by  reflexion  yellowish,  in  a  strong  light  of  a 
brilliant  red ;  lustre  adamantine.  It  occurs  in  England  and 
in  Germany.   The  fbrmer  yielded  by  analysis 

Peroxide  of  iron  .  .  .  89*S 
Water  lO'S 


100- 


Iron  Froth  consists  of  very  thin  brownish  red  scaly  par- 
ticles, which  have  a  greasy  feel,  and  stain  the  fingers.  It  is 
found  plentifully  in  Devonshire  and  Lancashire,  and  was 
ascertained  by  Dr.  Henry  to  be  pure  peroxide  of  iron.  The 
massive  varieties  are  amorphous;  structure  foliated. 
^Red  Hematite  occurs  in  globular  and  botryoidal  masses. 


Strooture  fibrous,  radiating,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  4*7 
to  5.  Lustre  externally,  sometimes  metedlic,  sometimes 
dull;  internally,  nearly  diilL  CohiuraxtM-nidlyTed;  greyish 
red,  &c,  intemally,  and  streak  red.'  It  occnrs  in  large 
quantiw  at  Ulvemtone  in  Lsncashirei  and  in  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  According  to  D'Auhnissou  it 
consists  of 

Peroxidd  of  itoU         t  4  94 

Silica        «       •      •      •       .  2 
Lime 

Water       .      »      ■      ,      .  3 
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Brown  Hematite  ;  Hydrous  Oxide  Iron  ;  Brown  Iron 
Ore. — Occurs  in  attached  crystals  and  massive  prisms. 
Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  short  diagonal ;  fracture  uncertain.  Hardness  5  ■  0 
to5'5.  Specific  gravity  3 '93;  lustre  adamantine;  nearly 
opaque;  translucent.  Colour  brown  of  various  shades. 
Streak  yellowish  brown.   Occurs  in  Cornwall. 

Massive  Varieties, — Globular,  reniform,  and  some  of  the 
varieties  of  brown  and  yellow  clay  iron-stone.  Stalactitic. 
structure  fibrous,  or  Sbro-laminar.  Sometimes  occurs  in 
pseudomorphoua  cr^tals.  It  occurs  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  Analysis  by  D'Aubuisson 

Flbraait  Conpict 

Peroxide  of  iron       •  B2  .  84 

Water      ...  14  .  1 

Oxide  of  manganese  .  2  .  2 

SiUca       .       .       .  1  .  2 

99  89 
Carbonate qf  Iron ;  BraumSpar;  Spathoae Iron  Ore. — 
This  occurs  in  attached  crystals  and  massive.  Primary 
form  a  rhomboid.  Cleavage  paralld  to  the  primary  planes, 
distinct  Fracture  imperfect  conchoidal;  hardness  .3*5, 
4*5;  specific  gravity  3*6  to 3 '829 ;  transparent,  translucent, 
opaque ;  lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly  ;  cdour  white, 
yellow,  red,  and  brown  of  difierent  shades. 

Massive  Varieties  :  tabular,  structure  fibrous ;  botryoidal 
and  globular  (these  being  called  sphterosiderii),  structure 
fibrous,  divei^ing ;  amorphous,  structure  foliated,  granular, 
compact  Found  in  Cornwall,  Scotland,  and  IreUnd,  and 
in  othm  parts  of  Europe ;  and  also  in  America. 

Befiire  the  blowpipe  it  blackens  and  becomes  magnetic,but 
does  not  fuse ;  in  the  redwdns  flame  it  colours  btmx  bottle- 
green,  and  in  the  oxidating  yellow:  dissolves  in  acids  with 
efibrvescence.  Analysis,  by  Benouil^  of  the  hexahedral 
varie^: — 

Carbonic  acid  s  r  «  S8 '  72 
Protoxide  of  iron  J  .  •  59'97 
Oxide  of  manganesa  '  •  .  0  *  39 
Lime    •      .      ,      .|    .  0*92 

100' 

^  Clay  Iron-Stone,  or  Argillaceous  Iron  Ore,  consists  essen- 
tiallv  of  carbonate  of  iron  mixed  with  various  proportions  of 
earthy  matter ;  on  an  average  carbonate  of  iron  forms  about 
one-third  of  tba  abundant  day  iron-stone  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland.  It  occurs  in  beds  and  in  coal  deposiU;  it  is 
found  sometimes  in  globular  masses,  and  also  edumnar. 

Although  various  other  minerals  occur  containing  large 
quantities  of  iron,  yet  the  above-described  contain  almost 
all  the  ores  which  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  Other  ferruginous  compounds  have  been  already 
described  under  arbitrary  names,  and  others  still  remain  to 
be  noticed  in  alphabetical  order. 

Carburet  of  Iron;  Graphite.  [Aktbbacitb.] 

Sulpliur  and  Iron  exist  in  combination  in  enormous 
quantities ;  the  compounds  which  it  forms  are  called  mag- 
netic iron  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  and  white  iron  pyrites. 

Magnstte  Iron  Pyritest  Protosvlphuret  of  Iron,  occurs  in 
embedded  hexagonal  wystala  and  massive;  primary  form  a 
rhomboid;  cleavage  parallel  to  all  the  planes  of  a  regular 
hexagonal  prism;  fracture  uneven, sometimes  conchoidal; 
hardness  3*5  to  4*5;  scratches  calcareous  spar,  and  is 
scratched  by  felspar ;  specific  gravity  4*63;  opaque;  lustre 
metallic;  colour  bronze  yellow  mixed  with  red;  streak 
greyish  black;  obeys  the  magnet  but  feebly;  soluble  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  when  exposed  to  the  blowpipe  on 
charcoal  is  converted  into  oxide  of  iron ;  occurs  at  Konga- 
berg  in  Normy  and  Andtwberg  in  tl^  Harts.  jAnalysis 
by  fiatchelt:-  ^.^^^^^^  GOOgle 
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Ailphar 
Iron 


36'5 
63-9 

100- 


Mamve  VariHiet  aooorphous ;  struetan  foliated,  gra- 
sdIv,  compeet ;  found  in  Cmiwsdl,  Wilai»  Gflnnuy.  North 

Amoriea,  ecc 

/ran  PyritM;  Martial  J^friteti  I^Mu^ihtret,  or  bistd- 
phunty  q//ron.— Ocean  in  attached  and  imbedded  crystals, 
and  nuMive ;  primarj  form  a  cube ;  dcavage  parallel  to  the 
{vimaiynlanes,  distinct;,  less  so  parallel  to  the  planes  of 

the  octonedron ;  fracture  uneven,  sometimes  omchoidal ; 
hardness  6  *  0  to  6  *  5 ;  scratches  felspar,  and  is  scratched  by 
quartz;  colour  brasa-yellow  j  streak  brownish-black ;  lustre 
metallic  opaque. 

Afasfive  yarieties!  amorphous,  structure  granular,  com- 
pact ;  globular  and  stalactitio,  stroeture  fibrous  or  co- 
lumnar, radiating;  surfoce  frequently  reddish  brown,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  sulphur  and  acquisition  of  oxygen.  It  some- 
times contains  gold ;  the  pyrites  of  Anglesey,  Sweden,  and 
Bohemia  contains  selenium. 

By  the  blowpipe  sulphur  is  expelled  and  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron  remains.  It  u  scarcdy  acted  upon  by  dilate  sul' 
pfaurio  amd,  but  nitric  acid  oissolm  inn  and  deposits 
sulphur.   Analysis  by  Hatehett:— 

Sulphur  .  .  .  •  52'15 
Iron  .       .      .      >  47*85 


100* 

,'Iron  pyrites  occurs  abundantly  in  every  pert  of  the 
trorid.  It  is  frequently  foand  in  the  form  of  various  fruits. 
The  amorphous  occurs  sometimes  to  a  great  extent  in  coat- 
beds.  Very  large  crystals  occur  in  Cornwall  and  South 
America.  The  massive  varieties  in  general  more  readily 
become  oxidized  and  eonverted  into  sulphate  of  iron  than 
the  crystallized,  and  hence  it  is  lugely  employed  in  jwo- 
panne  copperash 

Wmte  Iron  I^rittt  occurs  in  attached  er^tals  and  mas- 
HTe.  Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism;  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  primary  form ;  ftactnre  uneven, 
grraulw;  hardness  6*0  to  6*5;  scratches  Alspar,  is 
scratched  by  quarts;  colour  various  shades  of  yeUowiah, 
greenish,  and  grcyish-white ;  streak  greyish-blaek;  q>aque; 
lustre  metallic. 

Maarive  Vanetie»,  bottycnda],  reniform,  stalactitic,  and 
amorphoua.    StTUetuie  diverging,  fibrous,  or  columnar. 
It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  Bohemia,  and  various 
other  auning  disb-icts.  According  to  Berzelius  it  consists  of 
SuJphur        ....  S3'35 
Iron  ....  45*07 

Manganese  .  .  ,  .0*70 
SUica  •      .   I  .      v::  0-80 

99' 93 

Hvnng  now  mentioned  diose  om  and  compounds  which 
coDtuu  most  iron,  we  refbr  to  Assayino  for  the  means  by 
which  their  value  is  determined.  'We  now  jsoewi  to 
eoDsider  the  artificial  oxides  and  other  compounds  of  iron 
which  are  procured  by  chemical  agency. 

Oxygen  and  Iron  do  not  combine  at  common  tempera- 
tures wheo  both  are  quite  fl«e from  moisture, but  when  filings 
moistened  with  a  httle  water  are  exposed  to  the  air,  a 
black  powder  is  formed  by  the  absorption  of  oxvgen,  which 
is  almost  entirely  protoxide  of  iron,  and  was  formolv  em- 
ployed in  medicine  under  the  name  of  martial  atkiopt. 
i'rotoude  of  iron,  nearly  pure,  may  also  be  procured  by 
diaaolving  inm  in  dilute  sulphario  acid,  decomposing  the 
solution  by  potaab  and  drying  the  pcedpitate  out  of  the 
contact  of  air. 

The  DToperties  of  this  oxide  are,  that  it  is  black,  tasteless, 
insoluble  in  water,  nidily  dissolved  by  most  ac^  and  obeys 
the  magnet  It  is  precipitated  from  its  saline  solutions 
by  potash  and  ammonia  in  tbe  state  of  white  hydrate; 
tincture  of  gaUa  and  hydrosulpfauric  acid  do  not  produce 
any  alteration  in  its  sdutions ;  by  ^e  alcaline  carbonates 
protoxide  of  iron  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  carbonate,  and 
by  I^Tocyanide  of  potassium  as  a  colourless  compound, 
wUeh  spMdily  becomes  Prussian  blue  when  exposed  to  the 
■V.  It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  <Mcygen  •  8 

Onaeqairaleot  of  irm     •         ■ 28 

SqtUTilent.  8S 


Mofmtiic  Oxide  qf  Jron.— This  is  the  ore  already  da- 
scribed  as  crystallizing  in  octahedrons ;  it  is  obtained  arti- 
ficially  by  passing  water  over  ignited  iron  in  a  porcelain 
tube ;  it  is  also  formed  when  iron  is  heated  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  scales  which  &11  from  iron  when  it  is  rolled  hot 
connst  principally  of  this  oxide.  It  is  black,  obeys  the 
maenet,  brittle,  easily  reduced  to  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  by  sulphuric  acid  is  dissolved  and  a^arated  into  prot- 
oxide and  sesquioxide ;  the  solution  is  in  fset  a  mixture  of 
protosulphate  and  persulphate  of  iron.  It  gives  a  blaok  pre- 
cipitate with  tincture  of  galls,  and  a  bine  one  with  finxcK 
cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 

Erotoxide  36,  and  2  equivalents  of  penndde  80;  or  it  may 
B  regarded  as  constituted  of 

Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  •  SS 

Three  equivalents  of  iron  .  84 

Equivalent  116 
It  is  sometimes  described  as  a  |  oxide  of  iron. 
Peroxide,  or  Setquioxide,  o//ron.— Various  ores,  among 
others  hematite,  have  been  described  as  consisting  of  th^i^ 
oxide,  which  is,  in  fact,  commun  mat  of  iron,  and  it  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  a  plate  of  iron  upon  moist  atmo- 
spheric air.   It  may  be  easily  nrocured  also  by  acting  upon 
iron  filings  with  nitric  acid ;  wnen  the  and  it  modKately 
strong,  but  little  iron  is  dissolved,  Uie  whole  being  at  once 
preci|Mtated  in  tho  state  of  red  peroxide.  When  more  dilute, 
a  solution  of  pernitrate  is  obtsined,  fVom  which  the  alkalis 
precipitate  peroxide,  and  itoocyanide  of  potassium  Prus- 
sian blue.   Like  hematite,  this  artificial  oxide  has  a  red 
colour;  it  is  inodorous,  insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  forms 
red  solutions  with  acids,  but  does  not  readily  dissolve  in 
them  when  it  has  been  heated.   It  is  composed  o^— 
One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  oxygen  12 
One  equivalent  of  iron  .  28 

Equivalent  40 
Cklorina  and  Iron  combine  to  form  two  chlorides,  the 

Srotochloride  and  the  perchloridfl.  The  ^votochloride  may 
e  formed  by  pasui^  dry  h)'droahloric  acid  gas  over  iron 
heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube;  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved,  and  the  surface  of  the  iron  is  covered  with  a 
white  erystalline  protochloride,  whien.  if  the  temnerature 
be  much  increased,  sublimes.  Or  it  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness  out  of  the  contact  of  air.  In  this 
case  also  the  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  hydrochloric  acid 
is  evolved;  the  protochloride  thus  obtained  is  grey  and 
crystalline. 

This  compound  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol ;  the  solution  by  exposure  to  the  air  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  precipitated,  and  ses- 
quiebloriae  itf  iron  ai  a  yellowish  colour  remains  in  solu- 
tion. This  salt  is  also  decomposed  by  oxj^en  at  a  high 
temperature,  dilorine  being  evolved  and  oxide  of  iron 
formed. 

When  the  solution  is  carefblly  evaporated,  rhombic 
crystal^  which,  like  it,  are  of  a  green  colour,  are  formed ; 
they  contain  water  and  deliquesce  by  exposure  to  tbe  air. 
The  solution  of  prototbloride  of  iron  (frequently  called  pro- 
tomuriate)  dissolves  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  the  solution  lias 
been  used  in  eudiometry,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  un- 
combined  oxygen  gas.  [Evdiohbtbr.]  It  is  decomposed 
by  the  alWis,  which  throw  down  protohydrate  of  iron, 
and  by  their  carbonates,  which  yield  protocarbooates.  It 
gives  no  precipitate  with  hydrosalphunc  add  or  tincture  of 
galls,  and  a  white  one  with  nrrocjnnide  of  potassium,  which 
speedily  becomes  bloa 
-It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  •  36 
One  equivalent  of  uon     .      •  28 

Equivalent  64 
Se»qui<Aioride,  or  Perchloride,  qf  Jron  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  two  processes :  first,  by  heating  iron  wire  in  dry 
chlorine  gas ;  combustion  attended  with  a  red  light  ensues, 
and  a  compound  is  formed,  volatile  at  a  beat  below  redness, 
and  which  exists  in  the  form  of  brownish  iridescent  scales. 
This  salt  is  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  "■^"?t^ 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  the  solutions  have  »  y«"" 

colour.  f  is 

The  seeondmethod  of  obtaining  aesquichloride  oij^.  ^ 

that  of  dissolving  the  lesouioxide  in  W^n^.?r^lT7 
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reddish  solution  b  fbrmed,  wliich,  Ity  erapontion  tHl  It  In- 
comes of  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  yields  reddish-hrown 
crystals,  which  are  very  delioueBoeat  and  soluble.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  sesquiehloride  of  iron  is  deoompos^  by 
the  alkalis,  yielding  a  precipitate  of  bydr^ted  sesquioxide 
of  iron.  The  carbonates  produce  the  same  eflbot,  far  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  does  not  unite  with  carbonic  aeid.  Tine- 
ture  of  galls  gives,  with  the  solution  of  this  salt,  a  deep 
black  precipitate,  and  femx^anide  of  potaviium  a  deep  blue 
preetpitate,  which  is  Pnuvlan  blue.  It  b  sometlmos  called 
permurlate  of  iron, 
Sesquiehloride  of  Iron  is  coapoaod 

One  and  a  half  equiralent  of  dilorine  .  (4 
One  equivalent  of  iron  flS 

Equivalent  82 
Azote  and  hydrogen  4q  not  form  any  compound  with 
iron,  or  at  any  rate  no  permanent  compound  though  it 
seems  probable  that  nascent  hydn^n  volatilises,  if  It  does 
not  unite  with,  a  small  portion  of  this  metal,  when  used  for 
preparing  the  gas  by  Bolution  fn  an  aoid. 

Fluorine  and  /ron.— The  protofluoride  may  he  mrmed  by 
disaotving  iron  in  a  solution  of  hydrofluone  add )  snail 
colourless  square  crj^tals  are  obtained,  which  are  sparinstly 
soluble  in  vater.  and  beoome  of  a  pale  yellow  eidour  by  uw 
action  of  the  air.  When  heated  they  loae  water,  and  may 
then  be  heated  to  redness  without  expelling  the  fluoffne* 
It  ii  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  floerlna  •  .  .  18 
One  equivalent  of  iron  •    ...  28 

Bquivalent  48 
The  perfluorlde,  or  sesqnifluoride,  of  Iron  Is  procured  by 
dissolving  recently  precipitated  seiqnioxlde  in  liydrofluoric 
acid;  the  solution  is  colourless.  By  evaporation  a  pole 
flesh-coloured  substance  is  left,  which  has  a  somewhat  as- 
tringent taste  and  is  but  sparingly  dissolved  by  water. 
It  consists  of— 

One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  fluorine  97 
One  equivalent  of  iron     •    ...  28 

Equivalent  69 
Bromiiu  and  ihm-— When  the  vapour  of  bromine  Is 
passed  over  red-hot  iron  wire,  a  yelbw  ftisible  bromide  Is 
formed,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  When  also 
bromine  mixed  with  water  is  made  to  act  upon  Iran,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  protobromide,  of  a  greiant^h  o(dour>  b  obtained. 
It  consists  of— 

One  equivalent  of  bromine  ■  *  ■  78 
One  equivalent  of  iron   .    .    .    .  S8 

Bquivalent  106 

Apetbromldemayaliobefbrmed.  But  these  ceu^peuBda 
are  not  important 

Carbon  and  Iron  combine,  and  the  resulting  eonpoond 
Is  steel,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  stated  that  steel  oontains  car- 
buret of  iron.  [SteblJ  By  (he  long  fU«ion  ct  steel  with 
ohaicoal,  Stodart  and  Faraday  obtuned  a  highly  enstalUne 
compound,  containing  from  5  to  6  per  cent  oi  carbon, 
whereas  steel  usually  contains  only  from  1-3  to  1^78  fet 
cent  When  Prussian  blue  is  decomposed  without  the 
access  of  air  at  a  red  heat,  a  carburet  of  iron  remains,  com- 
posed of  one  and  a  half  equivalent  of  carbon  and  one  of 
iron;  it  is  a  black  pulverulent  substance,  which  at  a  Iqw 
heat  takes  lire  in  the  air,  when  carbonic  acid  is  given  out, 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron  left. 

The  substances  called  graphite,  plumbago,  or  black-lead, 
have  been  regarded  as  carburets  of  iron ;  it  is  however  more 
than  questionable  whether  the  small  and  uncertain  pmioa 
of  iron  which  they  contain  is  not  in  a  state  of  mixture  rather 
than  combination. 

Sulphur  and  Iron  readily  unitot  and  the  native  compound* 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Profawulphuret  of  iron, 
havine  much  the  appearance  of  the  native  mineral,  may  he 
formed  by  heating  iron  to  whiteness  and  rubbing  a  mass  of 
sulphur  upon  it.  The  sulphuret  formed  readily  ftises,  and 
should  be  dropped  into  water,  removed  from  it  and  dried. 
It  may  also  be  formed  by  other  processes,  as  by  adding  a 
lijdrosulphate  to  protochloride  or  protosulphate  of  iron. 
Tliat  made  by  the  flrst  process  is  of  a  bronze  colour,  mo- 
derately hard  and  brittle ;  that  formed  by  the  last  is  dark 
and  pulverulent  When  put  hito  diluted  sulphuric  or 
hydrochlorio  acid,  lulphuretted  hydngen  gaa  la  vtvUni, 


and  &  protomlphatd  or  protochloride  of  iron  fanned.  It  is 
a  very  useftil  substance  for  the  proparation  of  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid  gas,  by  the  action  of  these  acids. 
It  ia  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphw  •  •  .  16 
One  equivalent  of  iron  .    ■    •    .  98 

Xquivaletit  44 
Biaulpkur*t,  or  Ptrndpkuntt  qr  Iron  bas  been  occasion- 
ally  Ibrmod,  both  in  the  moist  and  dry  way,  artifioially ;  flue 
yellow  and  veil  deBnad  oobie  eiyatals  have  been  aceidenlally 
obtained  during  the  preparation  of  hydfoehlorate  of  ammo- 
nia from  ammoniaoal  gai  liijuor.  According  to  Beraetiua,  it 
may  also  be  tbrraed  by  cautiouslv  heating  the  artiQcial  uro' 
tosulphuret  with  as  much  sulphur  as  it  already  containsj 
by  this  there  ii  ibrmed  a  bulky  powder  of  a  yellow  colour 
and  metallic  appearance ;  it  ia  not  attracted  by  the  magne^ 
nqr  does  hydrooblorio  or  lulphnrio  aoid  act  upon  it 
It  ia  composed  ot—^ 

Two  equivalents  of  aulphur  <  •  .  S3 
One  equivalent  of  iron  •    «    •   •  88 

Equivalent  60 
Soma  other  aulphnrata  of  iron  may  be  also  artifloially 
fiamed,  but  they  are  not  of  any  great  importance. 

i%oipAonw  and  JVon,— Diphosphuret  of  iron  may  hs 
formed  by  several  proceuea ;  Uie  £rect  one  is  that  of  aro^ 
ping  phosphorus  into  a  crucible  containing  red-hot  iron 
win ;  it  ia  also  obtained  where  the  protophosphate  of  iron  is 
heated  with  a  oharooal-Uned  crucible;  phosphorus  and 
oxygen  being  expelled.  It  is  a  fused  granular  mass,  faavinx 
the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron,  is  very  brittle,  and  not  acted 
upon  by  hydrochlorio  aeid.  It  ia  said  that  what  is  called 
cold-short  iron  owaa  its  brittle  pvoper^  to  the  presence  of 
this  compound. 
It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  phosphorus  •  •  16 
Two  oqninlenti  of  iion  ■   ■   •  •  A6 

Etrolmleot  72 
The  perphosphont  of  iron  it  obtained  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  on  peraulphnrat  of  iron  at  a  moderate  heaW  it 
resemb^  the  diiduquivnt  in  its  prapeiftiea, 
It  consists  of— 

Four  equivalents  of  phospborua  f±  64 
Three  equivalenta  of  ifw    .    «   ,  84 

Equivalent  14S 
Iodine  and  iron.— Wben  iron-fllings  ara  digested  in  a 
mixture  of  water  and  iodine,  the  metsJ  is  dissolved,  and  a 
green  solution  is  obtained,  ^hlch  by  evaporation  yields 
green  tabular  crystals  of  protiodidQ  of  iron  *,  those  when 
fused  leave  an  iren-srey  cuoured  opaque  mass,  which  ia 
very  deUquesoeut  and  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Hie  Boluuon  luidly  absorbs  oxyaon,  and  peroxide  of  iron  is 
precipitaled.  UBlaw  an  icon  viro  M  Kept  in  it  It  ia  used  in 
nediona. 
It  is  Jbnned  o^ 

One  equivaloBt  of  iodine  •  .  ,  lS6 
One     M         tmn  •   f   •   •  88 

Equivalent  1&4 
PeriodidB,  or  seequiodide,  of  icon  is  formed  by  digesting 
iron  with  excess  of  iodine,  and  Hubliming  the  product  It 
ia  a  red  volatile  compound  deliqueacenti  and  soluble  in  water 
aqd  in  alcohd. 
It  i|  eomposed  of— 

One  and  a  half  oqiiivalent  of  iodlno  189 
One  equivalent  of  iron     •    •   ■  20 

Bquivalent  817 
Befm  and  Inn  are  made  to  oombine  with  difBeulty  in 
any  notable  proportion.  When  hydrogen  |fas  is  passed  over 
bonte  of  iron  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcehun  tube,  there  was 
obtained,  according  to  Laasaigne,  a  boruret  of  iron  consist- 
ing of  22*57  boron  and  77'43  iron.  It  was  of  a  silver-white 
colour  and  very  brilliant;  it  was  with  difficulty  acted  upon 
by  sulpburiq  or  hydrochlorio  acid,  because  the  boron  set 
firee  enveloped  the  metal  and  prevented  their  action. 

Selenium  and  Iron  may  be  made  to  combine  by  heating 
filings  of  the  metal  with  selenium.  The  aeleniuret  has  a 
greyish  colotu'  with  a  tint  of  yellow ;  it  is  hard,  brittlo. 
an^  whan  heated  bj  the  " 
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neslii  m  MminnUKi  bydngBa  iad  fcouwhlorids  of 

UDB- 

itjlO(UDp0Md  of*- 

One  equTslent  of  seleniain  .  .  40 
One      M  iiOD  .    »   *    *  SS 

Eqainleiit  68 
Having  now  described  the  more  important  compounds 
vhicfa  iron  fonuK  with  the  elementary  geees  and  non-me- 
lallte  solidit  we  sfaaU  briefly  describe  some  of  its  Blloys,  snd 
then  mentien  such  salts  w  its  oxiites  ibrm  with  seids  as 
an  most  useAil  end  best  known. 

The  Allots  of  Iboic  tn  much  less  uaeftal  than  might 
be  expected  ftom  the  extreme  utility  of  the  metal  itself. 

Potassium  and  iron,  and  sodium  fend  icoDi  eombine  when 
heat  is  applied  to  thMD :  dw  idh^  we  more  Aislbte  th&tt 
pure  iron,  espedal^  whn  in  dontaet  with  the  ait.  Tbeee 
alloys  are  deoowpiiiad  air  and  watah  VHini  a  tnixtute 
of  magEMsia,  inn  flliagik  and  elyaeail  is  expoted  to  the 
melting  heat  of  iron,  ua  resulting  globals  oontaini  tnees 
of  magnesiam.  Hfiih  lime  m  aaaldgooa  effint  ii  pro' 
duced. 

Silidum  and  iron  combine  readily  when  silica  is  fused 
with  iron  filings  and  chorooal  in  powder.  The  compound 
isductfle  or  brittle  according  to  the  quantity  of  charcoal 
which  it  contains.  Silioium  does  not  appear  to  diminish 
the  ductility  of  iron,  nor  does  the  alloy  alter  by  exposure 
to  the  air  when  the  sUicium  does  not  exceed  5  or  6  per  cent 
Iron  combines  also  with  aluminum  and  glucinum. 

Arsenio  combined  with  iron  and  with  iulpfaur  ocourft  as 
a  mineral  body.  This  eontains  nearly  oae-Afth  of  its 
weight  anlphnr.  lo  Sileaia  however  an  aisenillret  of 
iron  oocurs,  which  eonsisls  of  6&*8S  arsenic,  3S*2S  iron, 
and  1  *  77  sulphur.  Tliis  last  may  therefor©  be  eonsidered 
as  accidental  admixture.  It  is  used  fas  pceparifig  atae- 
nious  acid  and  realgar. 

An  alloTf  of  one  part  of  anenie  and  two  pafts  of  iron  is 
obtained  by  heating  in  a  corered  crucible,  until  fused,  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  iron  fllii^  and  a  little  more  than 
half  a  part  of  arsenic  It  has  a  greyish-white  odour,  does 
not  obey  the  magnet,  is  rery  britue.  and  much  mote  Aiilble 
than  iron.  When  heated  in  the  air  the  arsenio  is  conrerted 
into  arseniotts  acid  and  Tolatiliied,  and  Mide  iron  is  left. 
An  tSiiay  fltmtuiung  only  uw-fitti  of  tnettio  ohaya  the 


_  itoBUum  and  non  may  he  eomUned.  Tbw  alloy  is  hoi 
litUe  known.  With  oolumbium  iron  forms  an  alley  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass.  It  is  jiot  at  all  dniAilet  is  vety 
difficult  to  break,  and  ^ves  a  brown  powder.  Aoiffe 
disioWe  the  iron,  Jeafiiig.'piilraruieut  melallie  coltuu- 
bium. 

Titanium  does  not  apfwar  to  be  susceptible  of  combiha- 
tioQwUh  iron.  Zinc  is  with  difficulty  made  to  unite  with 
iron,  hutyet  in  some  opeiationsa  compound  of  these  metals 
'huheen  Ibnned,  the  zinc  constituting  howerer  much  the 
larger  portion.  The  alloy  is  white,  has  a  metallio  dppear- 
oDc^  and  »  bfitdek  It  has  been  ^poeed  to  cover  iron 
wiiA  xuHv  io  tbs  same  way  as  with  tin,  to  wnrant  oxidiie- 
aent  AayetbowvvHitouBOttMMnnaacedpnHtiiAUy 
useful. 

Tin  and  iron  combine  in  tin  plates,  whioh  are  platct 
of  iron,  both  sidea  of  which  are  elloved  Or  oombiaed  with 
tin.  According  also  to  Bergman,  when  a  mixture  of  tin 
and  iron  is  fhaed,  two  separate  layers  are  formed,  eaoh  eon> 
Biituting  a  peculiar  alloy  tin  and  iron :  one  of  them,  con- 
aisting  of  ontytert  of  iron  and  twenty  parts  of  tin,  is  dac 
tile,  of  a  rather  deeper  oolonr  than  tin,  and  somewhat 
harder ;  whilst  the  olner,  compded  of  two  parts  of  iron  and 
one  part  of  tin,  is  ratbnr  ductM*  but  so  hard  that  it  cannot 
be  cut  with  the  knUb. 

Antimony  and  iron  unite  when  heated  togeUier  in  close 
Tessela :  the  alloy  is  white,  bard,  loittle,  and  its  speci&e 
gravity  is  laes  than  that  of  the  mean  of  the  two  metoK  No 
metal  a^iean  to  deprivoinm  moco  its  nagnetie  proper^ 
than  antimony. 

No  oompoond  of  tellnrium  and  iron  has  yet  been 
examined* 

Cobalt  and  iron  ctnnbine  by  fuaioni  the  alloy  is  hard  and 
magnetic 

Nickel  and  iron  mute  eoidy.  It  faaa  already  been  meb- 
ti<med  that  meteoric  iron  eontains  from  about  2  to  10  per 
mat.  of  nickeL  Tbo  artifieial  alloy  is  Uw  liatbW  to  nit 


thfth  ItaB  bloite  i  Bht  Wheli  the  nickel  amounts  to  about  li 
per  (Mit.  the  ductili^  of  the  Iron  begins  to  diminish. 

Bismuth  combines  with  kon,  hut  with  difficulty ;  a  very 
small  portion  of  iron  renders  the  alloy  magnetie. 

Xlolybden  fbrms  i,  bldish-f  tey  brittle  compound  with  Iron. 
Squal  parts  <tf  these  metals  may  be  fused  by  the  blowpipe, 
but  one  part  of  iron  tiad  two  parts  of  molybden  fbrm  a  bright 
grey  botUpound}  Which  is  iiiHisible  by  the  blowpipe  at- 
tracted by  the  m^neti  and  of  a  fine  grained  fVacture. 

Copper  is  with  difficulty  (ioitibined  with  iron.  The  alloy 
it  fiiagtietiei  evM  when  it  contaiba  only  ohe-tenth  of  iron. 
It  is  stated  that  iion  WhioU  cobtaihs  copper  is  rendered  more 
tenacious,  ahd  doed  not  heoOme  brittle  till  nedr  a  ted  heat. 

Silter  feoifibines  readily  With  iron  when  they  are  fused 
together,  but  \h6j  Mparateoh  sblidiBcation,  ttnd  globules  of 
iiivef  appM  on  the  surfiue  of  the  alloy.  When  even  the 
qtiantltv  of  iren*ttDet  not  eieaM  l-400fh,  it  m^  be  perceived 
that  it  u  not  combined  hilt  intertnlMed  Wfh  the  iron. 

Merctlry  6tid  itatt  do  not  ohite  dirtKly.  The  addition  of 
another  inetiil  faroura  the  amdgamiltioii.  An  atnalgam 
may  be  obtained  by  digesting  thined  plate  in  boiling  taercury. 
The  alloy  ii  silveiy-white,  tenacious,  almost  ductile,  and 
obeys  thO  magnet.  Other  processes  have  also  been  pro- 
posed. 

Lead  and  inm  Combine  with  difficulty.  If  a  mixture  of 
thO  two  metals  be  Aised,  there  are  obtained  two  layers  of 
alloy ;  the  upper  one  is  iron  containing  a  little  lead,  and  the 
lower  one  lead  containing  a  little  Iron. 

Rhodium  and  iridliiin  may  both  be  combing  with  iron 
and  also  with  steel.  [Stbbl.]  Iron  also  unites  with  tung- 
sten :  the  alloy  is  of  a  bright  browh  cdoux,  hard,  harsh  to 
the  touch,  and  brittle. 

Gold  ahd  iron  eonllrine  with  ftcHity,  A  compound  of 
eleven  pavte  of  gold  and  one  part  of  Iron  is  nearlv  white. 
It  is  very  dbilHI^  and  its  sneeiflc  gravity  16  ■  883.  An  alloy 
of  three  parts  of  ifon  ana  one  part  a  gold  is  of  a  silver 
colour,  and  is  attracted  by  the  magpet.  Steal  may  be  sol- 
dered with  gold. 

Iron  add  platlhbin,  in  equal  quantities,  fotm  an  alloy  which 
is  Buseeptible  (tf  a  fine  polish,  and  does  not  tarnish  in  the 
air.  The  cfolour  of  this  cotnponnd  is  such  as  to  render  it 
vOry  usefhl  ftjF  leflectoi^.  Its  specific  grftvitv  is  9 '862.  Pla- 
tinum niay  alSe  be  combined  With  steel,  f  Stsbl.] 

Having  deWtibed  the  more  Itnportant  biQary  compounds 
of  iron,  wo  shdl  oohsider  those  which  its  oxides  form  with 
sbmo  wiMk,  and  also  hotico  some  combinations  which  are 
not  indaded  in  Ibis  dass. 

Thg  edHoh  qf  ddth  upon  ifon  is  dllf^ent,  being  greatly 
dependent  npon  their  nature  and  ccmniositiou.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid  dissolves  tne  metal  without  the 
evolution  sf  any  gas  Whateref,  and  a  solution  of  the  prot- 
oxide is  obtaitted  ]  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  cold, 
scarcely  acta  ilpon  iron,  but  when  tney  ore  heated  the  sul- 
phurie  aoid  is  da^posed,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and 
oxide  of  iron  is  formed ;  dUute  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
the  water  b  decomposed,  hydrogen  gas  is  s^ivea  out,  and 
snlphate  of  protoxide  of  iroti  is  fbrmed.  When  iron  is  put 
into  liquid  hydrochloric!  add,  hydrogen  gas  is  then  also 
evolved  bat  this  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
a«d,  and  ftot  of  the  water,  aiid  the  melid  unites  with  the 
chlorine  to  fbrm  a  protoohtoride.  Nitric  add  when  con- 
centrated hasnoaction  upon  iToil,  whether  coldorhot;  but 
when  dhutedf  nitric  oxide  is  evolved,  oWihg  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  acid,  and  protoxide  or  peroxide  of  iron  is 
formed,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  acid  is  diluted. 

The  first  salt  which  We  shall  describe  is  the 

8ulpfUU4tifTton.oc  Stdphaitcifi^oioxiddq/'Iron.  It  is 
largely  prepared  for  Various  parposes,  especially  ibr  dyeing 
Uaok,  by  exposing  iron  pyrites  to  the  action  of  air  and 
moisture,  in  masses  which  are  called  copperas  beds.  By 
absorbing  oxygeif,  the  sulphur  becomes  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  iron  protoxide,  and  these  combining  fbrm  protosulphato 
of  iron ;  as  however  there  is  great  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
pieces  of  otd  iron  are  i^ed  to  saturate  it,  and  the  copperas, 
or  gtent  vitriot  Is  obtained  in  the  state  of  crystals,  by  eva- 
porating the  solution. 

For  nicer  purposes,  especially  for  medicinal  use,  sulphate 
of  iron  is  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  filings  or  turnings  in 
dilute  solphimc  acid;  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
protoxide  or  protocarbonate  of  iron.  The  solution  is  of  a 
blnish-green  colour,  and  the  salt  obtained  has  the  following 
propertiee :  the  primaiy  form  of  the  crystal  is  an  "o"?"* 
rbembio  prism;  its  ooW  is  bloisb-greeiMrhen  j«««nuy 
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prepared,  but  «%fomio  to  the  air.  and  the  partial  per- 
oxidizement  of  the  iron,  it  becomes  flnt  green  and  even- 
tually yellowish.  like  the  other  salts  of  iron,  it  has  a  dU- 
agreeable  styptic  taste ;  two  parts  of  cold  wat«r,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  part  of  boiling  water,  dissolve  one  part  of  this 
salt ;  when  moderately  heated  it  loses  the  greater  part  of 
its  water  and  becomes  white,  and  when  subjected  to  a  red 
beat  it  is  partly  converted  into  persulphate  and  partly  into 
peroxide  of  iron ;  and  when  the  heat  is  long  continued, 
totally  into  peroxide ;  but  whra  subjected  to  distillation 
without  ibe  fno  contact  of  air,  it  yields  a  jpecuUar  kind  of 
sulphuric  acid.  This  salt  is  insoluble  in  aloohol;  the 
aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  Oie  alkalis,  which  preci- 
pitate hvdnited  protoxide  of  iron ;  by  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
which  throw  down  protocarbonate  of  iron ;  and  by  feiiocy- 
anide  of  potassium,  which,  when  the  solution  is  quite  free 
from  peroxide,  gives  a  white  precipitate,  hift  if  any  peroxide 
be  present,  which  is  generally  the  case,  then  the  colour  of 
the  precipitate  is  more  or  less  blue,  dependent  upon  its 
quantity;  tincture  of  galls  also  gives  no  precipitate  in  a 
solution  of  perfect  protosulphate  of  iron,  but,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  it  generally  gives  more  or  less  of  a  dark- 
coloured  precipitate.  The  aqueous  solution,  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  owing  to  the  peroxidizement  of  the  iron,  ^iradaally 
lets  fall  a  precipitate  which  isasubpersulphateof  icon.  The 
solution  also  absurbs  nitric  oxide,  and  hence  is  used  in  eodio- 
metrical  processes.  [Etidiohetxr.] 
Sulphate  of  iron  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  aoid  .  40 
One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  iron  36 
Sena  equiraleata  of  water  •      .  63 

Equivalent  139 
We  have  given  a  rather  detailed  account  of  the  proper- 
ties of  this  salt,  because  it  may  be  considered  as  a  typa  of 
the  soluble  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  will  save  useless 
repetition. 

Sulphate  qf  Peroxide  of  Iran,  or  Setamperndphate  qf 
Iron,  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  soluble  salts  of 
peroxide  of  thu  metal.  It  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  mcHit  peroxide,  obtained  by  decompoaing  the  solution  of 
the  perchloride  vitii  an  alkui,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
but  it  is  generally  formed  by  heating  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
tosulphate with  nitric  acid,  which  being  decomposed  yields 
oxygen  to  the  protoxide  and  converts  it  into  peroxide.  This 
solution  is  of  a  reddish  colour  when  concentrated,  and  yel- 
lowish when  diluted.  No  crystals  are  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion, but  there  remains  a  brown  deliquescent  mass ;  its  taste 
is  very  astringent,  and  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  when  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  id  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  this 
salt,  it  isprecipitated  in  the  state  of  a  white  anhydrous 
powder.  The  solution,  like  that  of  the  other  penalts  of  iron, 
gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated  peroxide  with  the  al- 
kalis, an  intense  blue  one  with  feirocyanide  of  i|otu- 
Bium,  and  a  very  dark  one  with  tinoture  of  galls.  It  is  de- 
composed by  heat,  which  expels  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
leaves  peroxide  of  iron.  This  sut  exists  in  what  are  termed 
the  mother  waters  of  tiie  copperas-makers,  and  it  is  also 
formed,  ^ough  very  slowly,  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  a 
solution  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron*  «  auhpersulphate 
bein^  precipitated. 

It  13  a  sesquisalt,  composed  of— 
One  equivalent  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid   .  60 
One  equivalent  of  sesquioxide,  or  peroxide   .  40 

Equivalent  100 
Nitratee  qf  lrm.  Of  thes^  as  of  the  sulphates,  there  are 
two.  "When  iron  is  acted  upon  by  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  a 
protonitrate  of  a  pale  ffreen  colour  is  obtained;  but  when 
the  acid  is  moderately  diluted  pemitrate  of  iron  is  formed : 
this  resembles  the  |>ersulphate  in  its  more  important  pro- 
perties, and  is,  like  it,  a  sesquisalt 

Carbonate  qflron.  It  is  only  the  protoxide  of  iron  which 
combines  with  carbonic  acid  to  form  a  solid  compound.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  carbonate  of  iron  exists  in 
nature,  and  is  the  basis  of  what  is  termed  the  argillaceoue 
iron  ore;  it  sometimes  also  occurs  pure  in  transparent 
rhombic  cr^'stals,  much  resembling  calcareous  spar  in  ap- 
pearance. The  crystals  are  however  more  commonly  yel- 
lowish-brown, and  constituting  what  is  called  spathote  iron 
ore.  Carbonate  of  iron  is  precipitated  from  tbe  solution  ot 
the  protosulphate  by  the  alkaline  oaibonatea ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  focility  with  vliich  the  protoxide  absorbs 


oxygen,  it  is  almost  impoesible  to  obtain  it  perfect,  in  a  dry 
state.  Carbonate  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  heat  and  by 
acids,  which  expel  the  carbonic  acid.  Carbonate  of  iron, 
held  in  solution  by  excess  of  carbonic  add,  existo  in  chaly- 
beate waters. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  .  22 
One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  ixon  36 

Eouivalent  56 
Pho^^aiei  t^Iron.  Tba  protopusphate  occurs  in  Com- 
vall,  iunerioa,  &c  It  is  sometimes  called  Viviimite.  The 
primary  form  of  the  raystal  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
Clwvage  parallel  to  the  oblique  dtegonal;  fracture  indis- 
tinct; hardness  1*5  to  2*0;  colour  various  shades  of  blue 
and  green;  streak  lighter  than  colour;  lustre  vitreous; 
translucent;  transparent;  specific  gravity  2*6  to  2' 7.  Sqt 
luble  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  without  efferves- 
cence. Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  intumesces,  reddens, 
and  melts  into  a  steel-grey  globule  with  metalUc  lustre. 
Mateive  varieties,  aggregations  of  crystalline  particles,  or 
globular  and  amorphous  earthy  masses. 

Analysis  of  the  crystallised  (No.  I )  by  Stromeyer,  and  of 
(he  earthy  (No.  S)  by  Klaproth  :— 

i<*  No.  1.  No.  8. 

Phoqihoria  add     .   31*18  47'Jt 
Protoxide  of  iron    .  41  *  S3  3S  • 

Water  .      m      .  27*49  20* 

99*90  99*5 
This  compound  may  be  formed  artificially  by  adding  a 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  one  of  protosulphate  of 
iron ;  the  precipitate  is  at  first  blue,  but  by  attracting  oxygen 
from  the  air  it  is  converted' into  perphosphate,  and  then  be- 
comes white.  It  is  soluble  in  most  acids,  and  may  be  pre- 
cipitated fVom  them  by  ammonia  without  being  decom- 
posed. 

Pervhosphata  <tf  Iron  is  white;  it  is  obtained  by  adding 
phospnate  of  soda  to  persulphate  of  iron.  Like  the  proto- 
phosphate,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  acids, 
and  may  be  precipitated  from  them  unaltered.  • 

Arsenk^eef^f^vn,  [Absknicai.  Hikebjlls.]  The  proto- 
arseniate  of  iron  is  obtained  by  adding  arseniate  of  potash 
to  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  ;  a  greyish  precipitate 
of  protoarseniate  is  obtained,  which  by  exposure  to  the  air 
absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  darker.  The  perarseniate  of 
iron  is  obtained'by  predpitating  a  solution  of  the  persul- 
phate by  arseniate  of  potash.  It  is  a  yellowish-white  ia- 
sdluble  powder. 

Chromate  qflron.  r^RoiiiDii.l 

Tungatateqflron.  rfuNQSTBN.j 

Percyanide  qf  Iron.   Prussian  Blue.  [IIlub.] 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  brief 
aoconntofthe 

General  ^operties  <^  the  Salts  (/  Iron.  Those  salts 
which  contam  or  yield  the  protoxide  are  distinguished  by 
the  following  properties :— The;^  give  no  precipitate  with 
tincture  of  guls  or  hydrosulphunc  acid ;  a  white  one,  which 
becomes  speedily  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  with  ferrocy- 
antde  of  potassium,  and  a  blue  one  with  the  seaquiferrocy- 
anide.  Solution  of  diloride  of  gold,  and  especially  of  the 
sodium  chloride,  gives  a  dark-coloured  precipitate,  and 
when  nitrate  of  sflver  is  added  to  protosulphate  of  iron  me- 
tallic silver  is  precipitated.  The  alkalis  throw  down  a 
colourless  hydrate,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  precipitate 
protocarbonate  of  iron.  The  salts  of  iron  which  contain  the 
peroxide,  or  sesquioxide,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
protoxide  by  giving  a  deep  blue  or  black  predpitate  with 
tincture  of  rails;  we  ferrocyanideof  notassium  also  gives  a 
deep  blue,  out  the  sesquiferrocyaniae  gives  none  at  all. 
Hynrosulphuric  acid  reduces  them  to  the  state  of  protoxide 
sulphur  being  precipitated.  Ammonia,  and  the  solutions  of 
potash  and  soda,  give  a  yellowish  hydrate. 

There  are  however  some  exceptions  to  the  production  of 
these  efiects :  thus  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  the  ferri  potassio-tartras  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  gives 
no  blue  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  nor  is  it 
precipitated  by  ammonia  or  the  alkaline  carbonates ;  but 
potash,  when  the  mixture  is  heated,  throws  down  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron. 

Iron  Manufacturk  and  Trade.— The  art  of  smelting 
iron  wu  practised  in  this  country  duringthe  time  of  the  Roman 
occupation  and  in  mittv  sntient  beds  of  cinders,  the  refuse 
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of  iroa-wwks,  Ruman  coins  have  been  found.   The  prin- 
ripaJ  anlient  seats  of  the  iroa  manufacture  in  this  country 
ipuar  to  have  been  Sussex  and  the  Forest  of  E>eaii,  or 
Arden.  as  it  was  then  called.    It  is  known  that  iron-works 
esiilcd  in  that  ^lart  of  Gloucestershire  in  1238,  because 
tJiere  occurs  among  the  patent  rolls  of  Henry  HI.  of  that 
date,  one  entitled  *  De  Forgeis  Icvandis  m  foresta  de  Dean.' 
Remains  of  antient  iron-furnaces  have  been  noticed  in  lan- 
casliire,  Staffordshire,  and  Yorkshire.   The  art  of  working 
in  irun  and  steel  was  much  practised  in  this  island  before 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  we  are  told  that  not  only  was 
the  army  of  Harold  well  supplied  with  weapons  of  steel  and 
with  defensive  armour,  but  that  the  horses  were  covered 
with  steel  and  iron  armour,  and  that  every  officer  of  rank 
raainlaincd  a  smith,  who  constantly  attended  his  master  to 
the  wars,  and  took  charge  of  his  arms  and  armour  to  keep 
tbpm  in  proper  repair. 

There  are  two  distinct  quahlies  mto  which  this  metal  is 
cftinmoiilv  divided,  viz.  pig-iron,  and  malleable  or  bar  iron, 
tlio  second  being  the  result  of  an  extension  of  the  processes 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  first  kind— pig-iron. 

The  first  process  is  that  of  reducing  the  iron-stone  or 
ore,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  the  mine,  into  a  metallic 
stale  by  means  of  fusion.  This  operation  is  conducted  in  a 
blast-fumace,  the  form  and  conatruciion  of  which  will  be 
understood  from  the  following  section.  The  interior  of  this 


furnace  in  the  broadest  purr,  which  is  called  the  boshes,  is 
usually  from  14  to  17  feet  in  diameter, and  this  is  gradually 
decrca^d  to  about  half  that  diameter  at  the  top.  't'he  whole 
isbu'iUof  masonry,  the  lining  to  the  furnace  being  com- 
yto-eil  of  gee-bricks  carefully  jointed  together  with  fire-c]ay : 
the  whoAe  furnace  is  strongly  bound  together  with  iron 
hoops  or  stays.  The  furnace  is  again  contracted  below  the 
bjsJics,  and  into  this  lower  pai-t  the  melted  iron  falls  as  it 
is  formed.    The  ground-plan  of  this  lower  part  of  the  fur- 
nace is  constructed  according  to  the  following  diagram, 
where  the  unshaded  square  in  the  centre  represente  the 


Itearth,  and  is  about  3  feet  square.  The  three  tubes  lead- 
ing to  this  hearth  (two  of  which  are  shown  in  the  section 
above),  and  which  are  called  tuyeres,  are  used  for  intro- 
Uucing  the  blast  of  air  required  to  give  Llie  degree  of  in- 
tenseness  to  the  heat  which  is  necessary  for  fiuiiig  the  ore. 
P.  CX,  No.  7fl2. 


The  furnace  is  charged  from  the  top  with  certain  propor- 
tions of  iron-ore,  of  coke,  and  of  limestone.  The  ore  must 
previously  have  been  roasted  or  calcined  in  a  kiln,  in  order 
to  drive  off  the  wafer,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  with  which  it  is 
more  or  less  combined  in  its  native  stntc  :  by  this  process 
it  loses  one-sixth  part  of  its  weight.  A  furnace  of  the  size 
commonly  used  in  Wales  will  produce  from  5  to  6  tons  of 
pig-iron  in  twelve  hours.  For  the  largest  quantity  the  fur- 
nace must  be  charged  progressively  with  15  tons  of  roosted 
iron-ore,  22^  tons  of  coke,  and  about  C  tons  of  limestone. 
These  ingredients  arc  supplied  at  50  charges,  and  must  be 
intimately  mixed  together  in  the  furnace.  The  limestone 
must  be  broken  into  small  pieces ;  its  use  is  to  act  as  a  flux 
to  the  ore  and  promote  its  fusion.  The  heat  that  would  be 
produced  in  any  furnace  by  merely  setting  fire  to  the  fuel 
which  is  contained  in  it  would  be  altogether  insufficient 
for  the  fusion  of  the  ore,  if  its  intenseness  were  not  pro- 
moted by  the  forcing  in  of  a  current  or  blast  of  air.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  strong  mechanical  force, 
and  of  late  years  the  agency  of  steam  has  been  most  com- 
monly employed  for  ihi?  pnrposc.  Water- wheels,  where 
they  can  bo  had,  arc  of  course  cheaper  agents  ;  but  there 
are  not  many  places  where  a  sufficiently  copious  and  re- 
gular supply  of  water  at  all  seasons  can  be  commanded,  and 
the  success  of  an  iron-work  would  bo  destroyed  by  the 
failure  of  the  blast  in  any  degree  for  even  a  short  time. 
Steam-engines  are  therefore  usually  preferred.  This  power 
is  applied  to  the  working  of  a  blowing  cylinder,  which  may 
be  four  times  the  area  of  the  cylinder  of  the  steam-engine. 
If  the  blast  thus  produced  were  passed  immediately  from 
the  blowing  cylinder  through  the  tuyeres  to  the  furnace,  the 
effect  would  be  intermiltiiig  and  irregular,  ceasing  at  the 
end  of  each  stroke  of  the  sleam-piston.  To  remedy  this  in- 
convenience the  blast  is  carried  into  an  intermediate  cham- 
ber of  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  shape,  called  a  regulator, 
and  as  the  air  is  in  a  stale  of  condensation  wlien  admitted, 
its  effort  to  expand  itself  again  to  its  natural  volume  causes 
the  continuous  and  regular  supply  to  the  furnace  which  is 
necessary.  The  air  thus  forced  into  the  furnace  keeps  the 
heat  at  the  degree  of  intenseness  which  is  indispensable  for 
the  smelting  of  the  ore.  Until  the  last  few  years  the  aii 
thus  supplied  was  uniformly  at  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere from  which  it  was  immediately  taken,  and  the 
effect  was  not  only  to  produce  a  lower  degree  of  heat, 
but  also  to  supply  a  quantity  of  moisture  which  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  smelting  process.  Atmospheric  air  always 
contains  moisture  in  some  degree  or  other,  but  holds  a 
larger  proportion  in  hot  than  in  cold  weather,  for  a  veryob- 
Tious  reason,  and  this  causes  the  furnaces  not  to  work 
so  well  in  summer  as  in  winter.  By  the  previous  dry- 
ing and  heating  of  the  air  these  inconveniences  are  reme  - 
died,  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  lessened,  and  the  absence 
of  moisture  is  said  to  have  a  beneficial  elfect  upon  the  qua- 
lity of  the  iron  produced.  This  improvement  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Neilson,  of  the  Clyde  Iron-works,  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent.  It  is  probable  that  when,  by 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  patent,  this  invention  may 
be  freely  used  without  compensation  to  the  inventor,  it  wit 
be  adopted  universally  ;  at  present  it  is  used  only  partially, 
but  still  in  an  increasing  degree,  and  its  adoption  has  very 
recently  made  great  progress  in  France,  where  it  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  the  government  engineers,  after 
one  of  them,  M.  Le  Play,  had  investigated  the  subject  in 
Scotland  in  1836.  The  air,  before  it  is  forced  into  the  far- 
nace,  is  heated  in  cast-iron  vessels  to  about  300°  Fahr.,  and 
is  thus  more  nearly  than  when  at  its  natural  temperature 
in  a  condition  to  support  combustion.  The  saving  of  fuel  in 
the  furnace  is  found  to  exceed  by  ten  times  its  weight  the 
quantity  of  coal  used  for  the  preliminary  heating  of  the  air. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  improved  quality  of  hot-blast  iron  is 
the  result  of  the  slate  of  dryness  which  is  thus  attained. 

The  iron  is  run  ftom  the  fiirnace  every  twelve  hours,  by 
tapping  it  in  the  front,  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth,  at  the  side  on  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  dia- 
gram, there  is  no  tuyere  introduced.  When  the  fur- 
nace is  tapped  the  metal  is  allowed  to  run  into  channels 
formed  in  the  sand  of  the  smelting- house  floor.  The  names 
of  saw-metal  and  pig-metal,  which  were  originally  given  by 
the  workmen,  signify  in  one  case  the  blocks  of  iron  which 
are  formed  in  the  Urge  main  channels,  and  in  the  other 
cose  the  smaller  blocks  which  are  formed  in  smaller  side 
channels  communicating  with  the  larger  ones  ;  these  names 
were  adopted  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  cast 
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metal  to  a  sow  and  her  Utter  of  pi^:  this  is  iron  in  its 
orudeat  state.  The  weight  of  materials  lost  in  its  produc- 
tion is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  fuel  used ;  taking 
into  account  the  refuse  cinder  and  ashes  with  the  metal,  the 
whole  does  not  weij^h  quite  so  much  as  the  ore  and  lime 
that  have  been  put  into  the  Aimace.  Large  heaps  of  cinder 
are  gradually  accumulated  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  iron- 
works, and  give  a  dreary  aspect  to  the  country. 

The  quality  of  pig-iron  varies  accordiog  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  intended,  and  depends  not  only  upon  the 
quality  of  the  ore,  but  also  upon  that  of  the  fuel.  The 
principal  division  is  into  foundry-irou  and  forge-iron,  the 
nirmer  being  used  for  castings,  the  latter  for  conversion 
into  malleable  iron.  Foundry-iron  is  fUrther  divided  into 
three  qualities,  distinguished  by  the  numbers  I,  2,  and  3. 
No.  1  contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbon,  whit^  it  has 
acquired  from  the  coke  used  in  smelting,  and  the  quality 
of  which  has  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
this  kind  of  iron,  which  is  soft  and  very  fluid  when  melted, 
so  that  it  will  run  into  the  finest  and  most  delicate  forms 
the  moulder  can  produce.  No,  2  contains  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  carbon;  it  is  harder  than  No.  1,  closer  grained, 
and  of  nuHTB  regular  fracture ;  it  is  more  refractory  in  the 
ftimace,  and  does  not  run  so  f^l^  when  melted  as  No.  1, 
hut  as  it  is  harder  and  stronger  it  is  preferred  for  purposes 
where  strei^tfa  and  durability  are  required  in  preference  to 
delicacy  of  form :  these  two  kinds  are  unfit  tot  conversion 
into  bar-iron.  No.  3  varies  in  the  same  direction  as  No.  3, 
but  in  a  greater  d^ee,  from  the  qualities  of  No.  1 ;  it  is 
used  for  many  kinds  of  heavy  work  where  it  has  to  bear 
|;reat  strains  and  is  exposed  to  constant  wear.  Forge-iron 
]s  divided  also  into  Uiree  qualitiu,  and  is  distinguisoed  as 
brigkt  iron,  mottled  iron,  and  ahite  tran,  which  names  are 
indicative  of  the  appearance  whidi  each  quality  presents  to 
the  eye ;  they  all  of  them  contain  some  carbon,  but  less 
tiian  foundry-iron,  and  in  proportions  diminishing  in  the 
ordor  in  which  they  are  here  mentioned,  white  iron  having  : 
the  smallest  proportion  of  any,  and  being  exceedingly  hard ; 
its  fluidity  too  is  so  small  that  it  runs  with  difliciuty  into 
the  channels  provided  to  receive  it  at  the  first  smelting,  and 
it  is  alt(^ether  incapable  of  being  afterwards  used  for 
£}undry  purposes. 

Foi;^  or  bar  iron  is  pig-iron  freed  from  carbon  and  oxy- 
g«i.  The  first  operation  for  producing  this  change  is  called 
refining,  and  is  performed  in  small  low  furnaces  about  three 
&et  square  at  the  base,  having  the  bottom,  or  hearth,  of  fire- 
bricks, and  the  sides  of  east-irou,  made  hollow  to  allow  a 
stream  of  water  to  pass  constantly  tlirough,  which  prevents 
their  being  quickly  burnt  away ;  near  the  toii  are  holes  for 
the  insertion  of  blast-pipes.  These  refineries  have  iron 
doors  at  the  back,  but  are  open  in  front ;  the  whole  is  sur- 
moimted  by  a  chimney  of  brick-work  carried  to  the  height 
of  20  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  level  of  the  hearth  in 
front  is  a  hole  similar  to  that  in  the  smelting-fumace  for 
running  out  the  melted  metal.  This  communicates  with  a 
flat  mould  of  caa^iron  20  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  placed 
over  a  cistern  of  water  with  which  its  under  surface  is  in 
contact,  and  which  serves  to  cast  the  metal  rapidly  as  it 
nms  into  the  mould.  The  iron  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion 
in  the  refinery  for  some  time  exposed  to  an  intense  heat 
produced  by  a  strong  blast.  From  the  sudden  cooling  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  the  plate  when  run  into  the  mould  is 
-very  brittle:  when  broken  the  fracture  presents  a  bright 
silvery  appearance.  Tlie  operation  of  refining  requires  about 
two  hours  fbr  its  performance,  and  as  the  weight  of  each 

Elato  when  run  out  is  about  one  ton,  each  refinery  is  capa- 
le  of  being  made  to  yield  about  70  toiu  weekly.  From 
22  to  23  hundred-weight  of  pig-iron  are  required  to  produce 
one  ton  of  refined  iron,  ana  front  10  to  IS  owt  of  coke  is 
used  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  process  employed  for  making  bars  is  called 
puddling,  and  is  performed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
thence  csdled  a  puddling-fumace :  the  structure  of  this  fur- 
nace will  be  explained  by  the  following  diagram : — In  this 
diagram  a  is  the  grate,  which  is  supplied  wiui  coal  through 
a  door  in  the  side.  The  refined  metu  broken  in  small  frag- 
ments iajdaeed  in  the  body  of  the  furnace  b,  over  which  the 
flame  is  made  to  play  in  its  passage  to  the  chimney  c. 

The  degree  of  the  draft  is  r^ulated  by  a  damper  on  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  which  i»  about  30  feet  high.  Such  is 
the  intenseness  of  the  heat  in  these  furnaces,  that  when 
the  cUmper  is  raised  the  tiame  is  sometimes  carried  to  the 
t^p  ot  tit»  Tfatt  quanlity  of  i^ned  mettl  put 


« 


into  this  puddling-fumaoe  at  each  charge  is  from  S(  to  4 
cwt.  In  about  hajf  an  hour  from  the  charging  of  the  fur- 
nace the  metal  begins  to  melt  The  puddler  then  observes, 
through  a  small  hole  provided  for  that  purpose  and  for  the 
introduction  of  his  tools,  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
business  of  the  puddler  is  so  to  dispose  of  the  pieces  of 
metal,  moving  them  by  means  of  his  tools,  as  to  ensure  an 
equable  application  of  heat  to  the  mass.  When  the  whole 
quanti^  is  fully  melted,  ihe  puddler  stirs  the  metal  about 
briskly,  ohanfpng  bis  tools  oontinually  that  they  may  not  be 
melted.  By  means  of  this  agitation  the  metal  eives  off  an 
elastic  fluid,  and  after  a  lime  becomes  thick,  and  grows  in- 
creasingly so,  until  it  loses  all  fluidity  and  forms  mto 
lumps.  The  contents  of  the  furnace  are  then  divided  into 
five  or  six  |jortions  by  the  puddler,  and  each  is  made  up  hy 
means  of  bis  tools  into  a  spherical  form.  These  balls  are 
technically  called  bloom*.  Being  taken  from  the  puddling- 
fumace  they  are  subjected  each  to  10  or  20  blows  from  a 
heavy  hammer  (called  shingling),  which  makes  them  mure 
compact  and  gives  them  a  snapo  more  convenient  for  going 
through  the  rollers.  The  form  and  construction  of  these 
rollers  are  shown  in  the  following  diagram.   The  bloom  is 


passed  in  succesnon  through  the  holes  in  a,  beginning  with 
the  laigest  and  proceeding  to  the  smallest ;  it  is  then  passed 
through  the  grooves  in  the  second  roller  6,  and  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  requisite  width  and  thickness,  having  by 
these  several  processes  been  converted  finm  a  fusible,  liard, 
and  brittle  substance,  to  a  tough  and  elastic  bar  which  is 
hardly  fusible,  and  wbidi  from  its  property  of  yielding  and 
altering  its  form  under  the  hammer  has  acquired  the  name 
of  malleable  iron. 

Tlio  quantity  of  refined  metal  required  to  make  one  ton 
of  these  rough  bars  is  about  22  cwt.,  and  the  quantity  of  roal 
oonsimied  in  the  process  is  about  17  cwt  The  bars,  wlien 
they  have  been  passed  through  these  rollers,  and  while  yet 
hot,  are  cut  into  convenient  lengths  and  taken  to  the  ball- 
ing-furnace, the  shape  and  construction  of  which  resemble 
those  of  the  puddling-ftimace.  In  this  balling-furnaoo  tho 
bars  are  piled  evenly,  so  tbxt  one  bar  does  not  project  beyond 
another.  Several  of  these  piles,  each  of  which  is  composed 
of  five  or  six  bars,  are  placed  at  once  in  the  furnace,  and 
when  sufikiently  heated,  so  that  they  will  weld  together, 
the  piles  are  taken  out  separately  and  are  passed  again 
through  rollers  similar  in  ccmstruction  to  those  described 
above,  but  diflering  from  each  other  in  the  form  of  their 
orifices  and  grooves,  so  that  either  round  or  flat  or  square 
rods  and  bars  may  be  produced  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
mak^,  and  these  when  weighed  and  put  up  into  bundles 
are  ready  for  sale. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  correctly  the  quantity 
of  iron  made  in  this  country.  Estimates  have  been  formed 
at  different  periods,  but  these  an  at  best  but  ap^xima- 
tioiu  to  the  truth :  these  estimates  are  as  under;^ — 

1740   .   .    .  17»000Tons. 

1788    .    .    .    68,000  „ 

1796    .    .    .  135,000  „ 

1806    .    .    .  250,000 

1820    .     .    .  400.000  M 

1827   •   •    .  690,0«K  »  I 
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Hon  noendy  (in  1836)  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
aJrewfr  mentioned  as  an  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the 
Freoea  gorernment,  H.  Le  Play,  having  viutad  every  iron- 
work in  the  United  Kingdom,  ascertained  that  the  quanti^ 
produced  waa  one  million  of  tons,  which  was  probably  not 
bepnd  the  truth  at  that  time.  In  the  following  year  several 
furnaces  were  put  out  of  blast,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
quantity  in  1838  will  again  reach,  if  it  do  not  exceed,  the 
qusotity  just  mention^.   The  quantity  of  iron  conveyed 
Dpon  toe  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire  canals  in 
IS37  amounted  to  256,810  tons,  including  20.000  tons  of 
railway  iron  from  the  Dowlais  works  alone. 

The  manu&cture  of  iron  has  increased  very  considerably 
of  late  years  in  France,  and  since  the  establishment  of 
mining  inspectors  in  that  countiy  we  know  precisely  the 
quantity  produced  within  the  year.  Since  1 832  the  produce 
has  beca^ 

Pk  Itod.  HaU«Bb)o  Iron. 

Tuu.  Tuns, 

1832  .    .    .    221,660      .    .    .  141.336 

1833  ,    .    ,    232.559      .    .    .  149.982 

1834  .    .    .    265,028     .    .    .  174,507 

1835  .    .    .    290.378     .    .    .  206,396 

1836  .    .    .    303,739     .    .    .  201,691 
The  iron  trade  of  England  in  all  its  various  branches  is 

(if  very  great  importance.  Its  yrowlh  since  1SI4  has  been 
(.'\cuc(Vnig\y  rapid,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  state- 
iimnt  of  uxpoKts  in  each  year : — 


Total 

f{*r  Inn. 

Vig  IroD. 

TOBI. 

Ca-itingf. 

SIrelnn- 

Year. 
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See  Mantifaeture  qf  /ro»  in  the  *  Library  of  Useful 

Knowledge.' 

IRON,  Medicinal  ProperHe$.   [Chalthbate  Sprikos.] 
IKON  BRIDGES.  [Bhidoks.J 
liU>N\  lilftmia),  a  refined  species  ctf  ridicule,  which 
under  the  guiae  of  earnestness  and  simplicity  exposes  all 
undue  pretensionB,  even  while  it  professes  to  honour  and 
admif  thcoL  It  stands  intermediate  between  nai'vet^,  or 
frank  simplicity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  banter  and  persifWe, 
on  the  other.   From  the  former  it  is  distinguished  by  me 
coiMuousnesE  and  intention  of  ridicule,  which  object  again 
u  more  covert  and  less  transparent  in  irony  than  in  the 
Utter.   By  .Aristotle  the  ironical  is  opposed  to  the  boastful 
^nf6X^Znn\  and  as  a  middle  torm  between  the  <u)obe  places 
the  truthful  {rbv  axji^g).  The  Latins  translated  the  word 
irony  by  *  dissimulation*  i^ich  however  Quintilian  (lib.  ix., 
c.  2)  disapproves  of  as  very  inadequate,  and  prefened  tiie 
original.  Iw  wluch  we  are  indebted  to  the  refinement  of  the 
Athenians,  among  whom  Socrates,  the  master  in  this  art,  was 
called  emphaticidly  the  Ironical  (i  Hgntv),   The  strict  ety- 
mology of  the  term  is  very  doubtful.    One  explana- 
tion, looking  to  the  soHudled  Socratic  method  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  takes  it  to  mean  simply  'the  interrogator  ;* 
while  another  would  derive  it  ^m  4p«y,  to  &sten,  which 
may  have  had  reference  to  the  skill  wherewith  Socrates  re- 
duced the  sophists  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  fixed 
and  stable  point  for  discussion,  instead  of  loose  and  slippery 
declamation,  whidi,  as  more  &T0urable  to  delusion  and 
bllacy,  tiwy  prefemd.  Both  explanations  equally  leave 
out  of  consideration  that  element  of  latent  mockery  which 
predominates  in  themodem  acceptation  of  tfaeword,  butwhich 
sas  probably  only  accessory  to  uie  wiginal  idea.    For  while 
the  aehoua  object  of  the  Socxatic  ixony,  in  which  he  repre- 


sented himself  as  desirous  to  learn  of  those  whose  claim  to 
wisdom  he  laboured  to  expose,  was  to  awaken  reflection 
by  the  development  of  the  consciousness,  h»  neverthelesf 
combined  with  it  all  the  Attic  urbanity  and  wit  It  was 
consequently  of  two  kinds,  a  finer  and  a  grosser,  according 
as  he  nad  to  do  with  tho  more  presumptuous  arrogance  of 
the  sophists,  whose  undue  and  pernicious  reputation  he 
sought  to  subvert,  or  with  those  younger  but  not  less  con- 
ceited spirits,  who  yet  sought  his  society  ibr  the  sake  of 
benefit  and  improvement,  and  therefore  required  a  milder 
and  more  merciful  teeatment. 

The  ironical  aigument  proceeds  in  simulated  ignorance^ 
and  by  appearing  to  agree  with  those  whom  its  purpose 
is  to  refute,  in  holding  certain  erroneous  opinions  and 
maxims,  brings  out  the  antagonism  of  truth  to  error,  and 
gradually  involves  them  in  inextricable  difBculUes.  On 
this  account  it  has  been  considered  a  species  of  apogogical 
argument  (r^t  tic  itvvarov  inayvyiic),  or  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum. 

As  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  it  is  correctly  defined  to  be  that 
mode  in  which  our  words  convey  a  sense  directly  contrary 
to  what  we  express,  but  agreeable  to  what  we  mean  and  are 
understood  to  mean.  (B^ttie,  Jforoj  Science,e.L^  l,p.  4.) 
In  an  opposite  and  somewhat  extended  sense  tiiose  mistakes 
have  been  called  ironical  wherein  our  intended  expressions 
receive  an  inverted  signification. 

Since  the  essence  of  irony  consists  in  its  serious  and 
seeming  simplicity,  it  is  essential  to  its  successful  applica- 
tion that  it  should  advance  gmdually  to  its  ultimate  object 
of  exposure,  and  neither  lose  its  covert  character  by  rising 
too  suddenly  to  exag^ration  and  extreme^  nor  yet  so 
closely  veil  itself  but  that  the  intention  of  ridicule  may  ap- 
pear Uirough  the  assumed  mask  of  earnestness  and  sim- 
plicity. 

Of  English  writers  Swift  contains  the  strongest  and  the 
most  numerous  examples  of  irony. 

IROQUOIS,  or  MOHAWKS,  an  Indian  trAe  m 
North  America,  formerly  known  also  under  the  name  d 
Mengwe,  or  Six  Nations,  inhabUed  the  country  between 
the  present  town  of  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario.  This 
once  powerful  and  numerous  tribe  gradually  diminished  as 
the  European  settlements  in  their  country  increased,  and 
at  present  the  number  of  individuals  composing  it  probably 
does  not  exceed  1600.  They  inhabit  two  villages  not  far 
from  the  southern  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Cogh- 
nawaga,  opposite  the  island  of  Montreal,  contains  about  900 
inhabitants,  and  St.  Regis  morethan  700.  The  last-men- 
tioned village  is  situated  where  the  boundary-line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  strikes  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, so  that  one  half  of  the  village  is  within  the  British 
territories  and  the  other  belongs  to  tne  state  of  New  York. 
The  Iroquois  have  quite  changed  their  manner  of  life; 
they  derive  their  suosistence  n-om  the  produce  of  their 
fields,  in  which  they  cultivate  rye,  Indian  oom,  potatoes, 
and  peas,  and  from  the  rearing  of  some  poultry  and  hogs. 
They  also  fish  and  hunt,  but  these  are  no  longer  considered 
their  principal  employment.  Their  language,  which  tb^ 
still  speak,  difiisrs  considerably  from  that  of  the  Crees,  who 
inhabit  the  country  farther  west,  but  does  not  seem  to  difibr 
Scorn  that  of  the  Wyandots,  Nodowessies,  and  A&seeneopoy- 
tuck,  and  hence  the  language  of  all  these  tribes  is  caiied 
Iroquois. 

(Bouchette,  Topoer.  Diction,  qf  Lower  Canada  ;  Cadrver*s 
TVyuw/*  through  North  America ;  Dr.  Richardson,  in 
Franklin's  First  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea,) 

IRRATIONAL  QUANTITY.  The  distinction  between 
quantity  in  general  and  number,  or  rather  between  the  ra- 
tio of  quantity  to  quantity,  and  that  of  number  to  number, 
has  begun  to  appear  in  ^ia  article  iNCoiouNstnLABLB,  of 
which  the  present  may  be  taken  as  a  continuation.  It  there 
appears  that  there  are  such  things  as  magnitudes  which  are 
not  in  the  proportion  of  any  one  number  to  any  other; 
though  if  we  may  use  numbers  as  great  as  we  please,  we 
can  find  a  pair  which  shall  be  as  nearly  as  we  please  in  the 
ratio  of  any  two  given  incommensurable  quantities. 

According  to  the  modern  use  of  the  term  irrational,  it 
simply  means  not  expressible  by  a  finite  fraotiotu  The 
word  ratio,  or  its  equivalent  X^yoc,  does  not  here  mean 
reason,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  but  mathematical 
proportioQ.  A  quantity  whose  proportion  to  the  unit  of 
quantity  cannot  oe  expressed  aritmnetically,  that  is,  by  a 
whole  number,  or  a  fhiction,  is  'inejcpressitue  by  an  arith- 
metical ratio,*  or  *arithmetieaUyirratioiud;Vabbru[iid^ 
Digitized  by  VjO(MIC 
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Bhiijent  might  otherwise  be  led  to  suppose  that  irrational  < 
meant  imieasonablo,  or  absurd.  Suppose  for  example  that 
Avc  have  a  f^no metrical  problem  which  we  solve  by  the 
application  of  arithmctiii,  taking  a  certain  line  to  be  one, 
iinil  apjilying  the  fundamental  principles  explained  in 
Rkc  r  vNOLE.  Suppose  the  problem  thus  rodunble  to  tlie  ■ 
suliition  of  J*  =  i,  or  the  quantity  sought  is  sui'h  a  fraction 
Hi!  mulliplied  by  itself  will  give  3.  The  arithmetical  atiswor 
li  Tery  jiimplo  ;  thrro  is  no  such  fraction,  lint  is  ihe  proh- 
lora  therefore  impossible?  By  no  means;  for  the  line  '. 
rctinircd  must  be  the  diagonal  of  a  square  whose  side  is  the  i 
linear  luiit.  What  then  U  the  reason  fbr  our  not  bciug  ' 
uble  to  produce  an  arithmetical  solution  ?  Becaui^e  the 
ratio  of  the  line  sought  to  the  linear  \init  given  is  not  to  be 
expressed  arithmetically,  or  is  in  the  preceding  sense  Irra- 
lioiial.  Tlic  student  has  now  arrived  at  the  point  where  he 
must  be  taught  (if  be  have  not  learnt  it  before)  that  arith- 
mclic  is  not  the  science  of  all  ratios  or  relative  magnitudes, 
but  only  of  the  ratios  or  relative  magnitudes  of  those  quan- 
tifies which  !ue  made  by  putting  together  quantities  which 
arc  all  equal  to  one  another,  llie  senses  alone  would  never 
make  this  distinction,  and  those  who  desire  nothing  more 
than  sensible  evidence  in  their  mathematical  studies  need 
not  attend  to  it:  unfortunately  the  present  bent  of  such 
pursuits  tends  to  mexactness,  not  explicitly  avowed,  but 
wearing  the  ap^Karancc  of  absolute  rigor. 

The  student  who  begins  to  extract  the  square  root  of 
numbers  is  iillr>wed  to  place  the  symbol  of  that  process  over 
numbers  which  do  not  admit  of  its  performance,  as  ij2, 

V  3,  &c.  Tliesc  symbols  are  reasoned  on  aa  if  they  repre- 
sented fractions,  and  arithmetical  deductions  are  drawn ; 
but  when  it  is  required  to  reduce  them  to  practice,  then  the 
possibility  of  determining  their  arithmetical  values  is  denied, 
and  it  is  implied  that  they  have  an  existence  which  can  only 
be  approximately  represented.  Thus,  since  1'4142  multi- 
plied by  itself  gives  2  very  nearly;  it  is  said  that  1*4142  is 
very  nearly  the  square  root  of  2.  This  method,  which  is 
indispensably  necessary  in  practice,  should  not  be  allowed 
in  perfectly  strict  reasonine.  It  cannot  be  just  to  say  that 
*J  has  no  square  root,  but  uiat  since  fractions  very  near  1o 

2  haro  square  roota,  therefore  these  square  roots  are  very 
near  to  tiie  non-existent  square  root  of  2.  It  is  only  in  a 
properly  extended  arithmetic,  which  by  express  agreement 
admits  of  extended  symbols  of  ratio,  that  it  can  be  lawful  to 
speak  of  the  square  root  of  2.  [Ratio.}  Waiving  this  point 
for  the  present,  we  proceed  to  further  considerations,  confining 
oui'sclvestothosetrratioiial  quantities  which  arise  from  taking 
the  square  roots  of  numbers,  but  premisuig  that  similar 
remarks  might  bo  made  on  cube,  fourth,  &c.  roots.  If  we  take 
the  scriesof  number8l,'2,3,&c.,and  extract  the  square  root 
of  each,  we  thereby  obtain  (1.)  the  original  series  1,2,  3,  S:r., 
by  means  of  Vlt  V4,  a/9, Sec:  (2.)  aseries  of  multiples  of 

V  2,  namely,  V2,  V8,  Vl^  Stc.  which  are  V2,  2*/ 2, 

3  V  2,  &c ;  (3.)  a  similar  series  of  multiples  of  V  3 ;  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.   The  primitive  numbers  are  either 

?rime  numbers  or  products  of  different  prime  numbers. 
'huH  \re  have  a  series  of  multiples  of  V  (7  x  5),  but  not  of 
V(7  X  7  X  5),  since  this  last  is  7  V^.  and,  with  its  multi- 
ples, is  included  in  those  of  V  5.  Any  two  quantities  in  the 
same  series  are  commcnsurables ;  thus  7  v  10  and  12  V  10 
arc  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  10,  and  have  V 10  for  a  com- 
mon measure :  but  any  two  which  are  in  different  series 
arc  incommensurables ;  thus  ^  10  and  V  1 1  have  no  com- 
mon measure  whatsoever.  And  the  sum  or  difference  of 
any  two  incommensurable  quantities  is  incommensurable 
-with  either;  thus  we  can  form  infinite  sets  of  binomials, 
such  as  V2+  V3,  *^10+  Vn,  Vl9  -  V5,  «to,  no 
one  of  which  shall  be  commensurable  with  any  other. 

The  square  root  of  any  arithmetical  ftaotion  is  oommen- 
snrable  with  that  of  the  product  of  its  numerator  and  de- 
nominator :  thus  (!)  is  1  V 1 5-  And  the  reciprocal  of 
any  square  root  is  commensurable  with  that  squaie  root: 
thus  1  —  V  7  is  4  V  7.  Also  the  fraction  made  any  two 
of  the  binomials  just  described  is  commeiuuiaUe  vim  the 
product  of  some  similar  pair:  thus 

If  we  take  the  square  root  of  one  of  the  preceding  bino- 
mials, OS  »/  (»/  3  +  Vfl)we  have  a  new  quantity,  oot  com- 
mensurable with  any  of  those  just  mentioned,  except  only 


in  curtain  enbes  pointed  out  by  the  following  theorem.  Let 
a  and  b  be  two  numbcrit,  of  which  a  is  the  gtcater ' 

If  fi  and  (»  —  &  be  both  square  numlKTs,  let  a^^f,  a  ~  b 
~  <j*.  and  we  have 

^/(^a±  »/b^  =  i^<2p  +  -2ti)  ±  \  ^(Ip-'ltj). 
Though  Kuclid  whs  not  aifiuaintiil  with  any  direct  ali**!- 
braical  profess  yet  he  rarricn  tlie  distinction  of  incommen- 
surable quantities  to  the  length  of  a  ei  mplete  subdivision 
of  all  the  possible  cases  which  can  be  contained  in  tlic  for- 
mula VcVni  iJ  b).  We  areindu(«d  to  give  an  account 
of  his  tenth  book,  because  there  does  not.  to  our  knowleilgc, 
exist  any  such  thing  in  a  form  accessible  to  the  student. 
Indeed,  we  do  nut  know  where  to  find  a  dt-'criptiou  of  ilM 
details  in  any  fonn  whatsoever.  In  old  f-eoniet  riial  writings 
references  to  the  classiflcation  of  this  book  are  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with.  If  we  take  any  given  line  to  represent 
the  unit  of  length,  and  if  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  represent  lines  com- 
mensurable with  this  unit,  arithmetically  expressed,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  most  common  geometry  shows  how  to 
find  the  lines  expressed  by  a/o,  V  b,  &c.  All  sucli  lines 
Euclid  terms  rational,  allothenirrationnUpirr^BudaXoyac) ; 
and  zny^  area  which  being  fbrmed  into  a  stjuarc  has  a  ra- 
tional side,  lie  calls  arational  area ;  that  is  m  fact  any  area 
which  is  commensurable  (ai^fiiitrpot)  with  tlio  square  unit, 
is  rational.  The  tena  for  the  square  on  a  line  is  its  power 
iSvva^iq)  and  from  this  comes  the  algebraical  use  of  the 
word  power.  Thus  when  he  says  that  two  lines  are  only 
commensurable  in  power,  he  means  that  the  squares  on 
them  are  commensurable,  but  not  the  lines  themselves.  A 
mean,  or  medial  line  (/tfvoc),  is  the  mean  proportional  be- 
tween two  incommensurabFe  rational  lines,  and  is  such  as 
can  be  represented  in  algebra  by  Voi  where  a  is  commen- 
surable with  the  unit :  and  a  medial  area  is  the  mean  pro- 
portional between  two  rational  areas,  and  its  number  of 
square  units  maybe  renresented  by  V a. 

A  line  which  ia  maao  b^  putting  toecther  (tWrvOtvie)  two 
incommensurable  rational  hues  is  called  a  line  of  two  names 
iktc  Ivo  ivo^Tttv),  or  a  binomial  line ;  while  one  which  is 
made  by  taking  away  (d^aiptvif)  the  lesser  of  two  incom- 
mensurable rational  lines  fi-om  the  greater,  is  called  an 
apotom6  (diroro/i^)  literally,  off-cut.  The  binomiul  there- 
fore has  one  of  Ihe  forms  a+  »/  b  and        -f  Vi,  whilu 
the  apotome  has  one  of  the  forms  n/a—  n/ b,  a  —  ij  b, 
ij  b  —a.   Six  distinct  species  of  each  sort  of  line  are  found, 
and  in  connection  with  each  set  of  six  is  another  similar  set, 
which  a  modern  mathematician  would  describe  ns  composed 
of  the  square  roots  of  the  first  set.  But  Euclid  describes  the 
f^quarc  roots,  as  we  should  call  them,  previously  to  the  lines 
'  ihcmsclves,  and  in  order  to  render  this  article  more  avail- 
able to  those  who  look  through  the  tenth  book,  we  shall  do 
the  same.   Tlie  whole  amounts  to  this,  that  taking  a  given 
'  line  as  the  unit  and  standard,  Euclid  separates  the  lines  re- 
presented Iqr  V  (  V  a  :t  >Jh\  wliere  a  and  b  arc  commen- 
'  surable  with  the  standard  unit,  into  twenty-Qve  distinet 
classes,  no  one  of  which  contains  any  lines  commensurable 
I  with  those  of  any  other  class.   The  following  enumeration 
■  contains  the  order  in  which  they  make  their  appearance :  a, 
b,  &c.,  representing  lines  commensurable  with  the  standard 
>  unit ;  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  the  six  binomial  lines ;  V  A,  a/  B, 
&c.,  those  connected  with  them;  U,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z,  the 
'  six  apotoma);   V  U,  V  V.  &c.,  those  connected  with  them. 

It  is  however  to  be  noticed  that  Euclid  doeit  not  use  the 
.  term  unit,  but  supposes  a  rational  line,  to  which  he  mnkett 
I  reference,   llius  when  he  mentions  in  one  place  a  rational 
line  and  a  fourth  binomicd,  he  means  that  the  fourth  binom  i  al 
shall  be  related  to  that  rational  line  in  the  same  maimer  as 
our  following  definition  will  connect  it  with  the  modern 
*  phrase,  the  standard  unit. 

(1).  a,  6,  &c.,  lines  commensiuable  with  the  unit. 
(2>.  tjoy  fjb,  &c.,  lines  commensurable  in  power  with 
the  unit.    These  two  heads  include  the  rational  lines. 

(3).  \ja,  ijbt  Sec  medial  lines,  described  by  Euclid  as 
lines  equal  in  power  to  the  rectangle  of  incommensurable 
rational  lines. 

(  )■  VA  has  the  form  A  binomiallinc  generally. 

This  case  contains  all  the  six  hereafter  described  and  num- 
bered, forwhicli  reason  the  numbering  is  here  left  blank. 
There  ia  a  proposition  which  we  should  now  enunciate  liv 
saying  that  the  square  rofttgOffeSigoiQ^gMi^Iwcici 
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(A)  ia  one  or  oUicr,  and  may  bo  either,  of  the  six  Unomiab. 

(4).  */B  has  the  fijrm  (Vo+ V6)  i/ji,  where  a6x  is  a 
square  number.  It  is  the  first  species  of  line  composecL  of 
Iiro  oediats  w  a  first  bi-modial,  and  is  compounded  of  two 
tanfiil;^  which  make  a  rational  rectangle  (t&dtia  tic  tin 
fkiif  rpMTii). 

(JK  has  the  form  (^0+  v'A)  V-**!  where  a6.r  is  not 
a  square  number.  It  is  the  scond  species  of  line  com- 
[losed  of  t^ri]  mcdialx,  or  a  sc«'oiul  bi-nicfli!il,  and  is  cum- 
pounded  of  two  medial  hues,  which  iiiuke  a  medial  rectangle 
Ifiaia  ix  luo  fiiamv  tfvrifia). 

(6).  v'D  has  the  form  V  («+  '/ff)  +  V  (a-  -./b),  where 
tf~b  is  not  a  square.  It  is  described  by  Euclid  as  com- 
posed of  two  straight  tines,  inc-ominensurablc  in  power, 
whose  squares  togellier  make  a  rational  space,  but  whose 
rectangle  is  a  medial  space,  and  is  called  by  him  a  greater 
line  (c^cui  luiKw). 

(").  has  the  form  V  (v'a+ V6)  +  V(^a-VA). 

where  a— ft  is  a  square.  It  ia  described  by  Euclid  as  com- 
posed of  tvo  straight  lines  incommensurable  in  power, 
whose  squares  together  make  a  medial  space,  but  whose 
rectangle  is  a  rational  space ;  and  it  is  called  by  him  '  a  line 
in  power  making  a  rattoual  and  a  medial  space*  {Miia 
jBifroy  ml  /timv  Iwofuvti).  The  nomenclature  is  not  here 
quite  correct,  for  the  preceding  line,  called  a  greater  line,  is 
also  a  line  in  power  equal  to  a  rational  and  medial  space. 

(8)  ,  has  the  form  V  (^a+  V6)  +  '/(»/a-^6h 
whore  o  -  ft  is  not  a  square.  It  is  described  by  Euclid  as 
composed  of  two  lines  incommensurable  in  power,  making 
both  the  sum  of  their  squares  and  their  rectangle  medial 
spaces  incommensurable  with  one  another ;  and  it  is  called 
*a  Hoe  in  power  equal  to  tiro  medial  B[«oes'  (JudtZa  ivo 
fdira  ivva/tt'yii}. 

We  now  come  to  the  description  of  the  six  binomial  lines 
themselves. 

(9)  .  A  has  the  form  a<f>ft+3  VCoft)-  It  is  described  by 
Euclid  as  havii^  the  greater  term  commensurable  with  the 
standard  unit,  and  more  in  power  than  the  less  by  the 

,   square  of  a  line  eommensurable  with  itself  in  length ;  and 
it  is  called  the  first  binomial  line  (tviiia  U  Sio  oyofMrmv 

(10)  .  B  has  the  form  (a+6+2:^/(aft))  Vx,  where  abx 
IS  a  square.  It  is  described  as  diflering  from  the  first  bi- 
nomial only  in  having  the  lesser  term  commeTisurable  with 
the  standard  unit;  and  ia  the  second  binomial  line. 

cm.  C  has  the  form  Ca+fc+2V(a6))  Vx,  where  abx 
IS  not  a  square.  It  differs  from  the  two  preceding  only  in 
neither  term  being  commensurable  with  the  standard  nnit. 

In  the  first  three  binomial  lines,  reduced  to  the  form 
»/p  j^/q,  t/  ip  —  q)  is  oommensniBble  with  Vp.  the 
greater  term :  in  (he  last  three  these  two  am  incommen- 
surable. 

(11).  Bbas  tlie  form  a+Vft>  where  a  is  greater  than 
•Jit,  and  c^—b  is  not  a  square.  Euclid  describes  it  as 
Wine;  the  neater  term  mate  in  power  than  the  less  by 
the  square  of  a  line  incommensurable  to  itself  in  length, 
ibe  same  greater  term  being  commensurable  with  the 
sUndard  unit:  it  is  the  fourth  binomial  line. 

(13).  E  has  the  form  a  +  */b,  where  */b  is  greater  than 
a,  and  ^  —  a*  is  not  a  square.  It  is  described  as  differing 
from  the  preceding  by  having  the  less  term  commensurable 
with  the  standard  unit :  it  is  the  fifth  binomial  line. 

(14;.  F  has  the  form  »/a  +  »/b  where  a  —  6  is  not  a 
square.  It  is  described  as  differing  from  the  two  preceding 
by  ncitha  iena  being  commensurable  with  the  standard 
unit ;  and  is  the  nzth  binomial  lino. 

We  now  come  to  the  lines  derived  from  the  apotomsi,  and 
afterwards  to  the  apotomra  themselves.  The  descriptions 
might  bo  shortened  oy  allusion  to  the  corresponding  bino- 
mial lines,  but  this  would  impede  the  speedy  reference  to 
Uie  complete  meaniug  of  any  one  term. 

(  ).  VU  has  theform  Vo— Vft.  Anapotomigenerally. 
The  numbering  is  left  blank,  as  this  class  of  lines  is  after- 
wards subdivided.  A  proposition  is  proved,  which  we  should 
now  enunciate  by  saymg  that  the  square  root  of  anapotomi 
of  the  first  kind  is  one  or  other,  ana  may  be  any  of  the  six 
apotoms. 

(15).  VV  has  the  form  {»/a-»/byXfx 'where  aftxisa 
square.  Euclid  describes  it  as  the  difference  of  two  medial 
lines  which  are  commensurable  in  power,  and  whose  rect- 
angle is  a  rational  space.  He  calls  it  the  first  kipd  of  apo- 
tfiwH  of  a  medial  line  (fw'ic  diroro^^  irpirif). 


(16)  .  VW  has  the  form  ( Vft)  where  aba  is  not 
a  square.  It  is  described  as  differing  fcom  the  fbrroer  only 
in  the  medial  lines  containing  a  medial  space,  and  is  the 

second  apotom6  of  a  medial  line. 

(17)  .  VX  has  the  form  (a-l- V*)- V(a- V6)  where 
i^  —  b  is  not  a  square.  Euclid  describes  it  as  the  difference 
of  two  straight  lines  incommensurable  in  ])owcr,  ihc  sum 
of  whose  s()uares  is  rntional,  and  (heir  rectangle  medial: 
and  hi'  calls  it  a  lesser  line  (tuStia  iXaaawy). 

(IS).  V  Y  has  the  form  v'  ( '•/a+  »/b)~  V(  V"-  VA)  wlicre 
u— 6  is  a  square.  It  is  described  as  the  preceding,  except 
that  the  sum  of  the  squares  is  raediul,  and  the  rectangle 
rational :  and  Euclid  calls  it '  a  line  which  with  a  rational 
space  makes  a  medial  spare '  (iv^""  ^fd  ^i^rov  t^nv  ri  oXov 
TTOiouffa)  meaning  that  a  certain  rational  apace  added  to 
ihc  square  on  it  makes  a  whole  spac«,  which  is  medial. 
There  is  not  here  the  defect  of  nomenclature  mentioned  in 
(7),  fur  the  preceding  line  here  can  only  be  called  '  a  line 
which  with  a  medial  space  makes  a  rational  space.' 

(19).  v'Z  has  the  form  */i*/a+  V*)- V ( Va- V'i') 
where  a—b  is  not  a  square.  It  is  described  by  Euclid  as 
the  difference  of  two  lines  incommensurable  in  power, 
having  the  sum  of  their  squares  and  their  rectangle  both 
medial :  and  it  is  called  *a  line  which  with  a  medial  space 
makes  a  mcrlial  space  (ti>dttR  furi  iiioov  fiitrov  rii  i'lXov 
Toi  Optra). 

The  six  apotomiB  now  follow,  all  in  the  form  */a~-  ijh; 
in  the  first  tlurec  »/(a—b)  is  commensiuable  with  Vc.  in 
the  second  three,  incommensurable.  And  tja  is  called  the 
whole,  but  Vft  is  called  the  fitted  or  adapted  line. 

(50).  U  has  the  form  a+b--2^  (ab).  The  whole  is 
commensurable  with  the  standard  unit,  and  exceeds  it  the 
adapted  line  in  power  by  the  square  of  a  line  common- 
surable  to  itself.    Euclid  calls  this  a  flrst  apotom^. 

(21).  V  has  the  form  (a-f-ft— t!  V  (ai))  */x  where  abx  is 
a  square.  Described  as  the  preceding,  except  that  only  the 
adapted  line  is  commensurable  with  the  standard  unit ;  and 
is  the  second  aiwtom^. 

(2-J).  W  has  the  form  (a+h~2»/(ab))  Vj*, where ((ft.r  is 
not  a  sljuare.  Here  neither  the  whole  nur  the  adapted  lino 
is  commensurable  with  the  standard  unit ;  this  is  the  third 
apotom6. 

(23)  .  X  has  the  form  a—  x/b  where  a"— ft  is  not  a  square. 
Euclid  describes  it  by  saying  that  tiie  whole  is  commen- 
surable with  the  standard  unit,  and  exceed']  the  adapted 
line  in  power  by  the  square  of  a  line  incommensurable 
with  itself ;  and  calls  it  tno  fourth  apolom«. 

(24)  .  Y  has  the  form  ijb—a  where  ft— o*  is  not  a  square. 
Described  as  the  last,  excepting  that  only  the  adapted  line 
is  commensurable  with  the  standard  unit:  it  ia  the  fifth 
npotom^. 

(25)  .  Z  has  the  form  Vft—  ^/awhereft— a  is  not  a  square. 
It  di^rs  from  the  two  preceding  by  neither  term  being 
commensurable  with  the  Btandara  unit:  and  is  the  sixth 
apotoml. 

Besides  obtaining  thi8clQssiflcatton,Euclid  proves, firstly, 
that  every  one  of  these  species  is  distinct  from  every  other, 
and  that  every  Une  which  is  conimensumblo  with  a  tine  of 
any  one  species  is  it«elf  a  line  of  the  same  species.  Ho 
shows  also  how  to  find  lines  of  every  species,  in  which  he 
directly  applies  the  theory  of  numbers  obtained  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books.  He  also  demonstrates 
that  no  straight  line  can  belong  to  one  species  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways:  proving,  for  example,  an  equivalent  to  the 
following,  that  tja-^  xjb,  if  the  terms  be  incommensurable, 
cannot  be  equal  to  kJx-^  njy,  where  x  differs  from  a,  and  y 
fVom  ft:  which  he  expresses  thus: — 'a  binomial  hne  is 
divided  into  its  names  (or  terms)  in  one  point  only.'  He 
then  proves  that  the  lines  wliich  we  have  denoted  by  VA, 
t/R,  Sec.  sre  derived  from  A,  B,  &c.,  in  tlie  maunerwhich 
justifies  our  notation.  For  instance,  *  if  a  space  be  con- 
tained by  a  rational  and  a  finirth  binomial  line,  the  lino 
equal  in  power  to  the  space  is  the  irrational  line  called  a 

frcater  line.*  Now.  c  representing  a  rational  line,  a  fourth 
inomial  derived  from  it  has  the  form  a-f  Vft  wherc^a  is 
commensurable  with  c,  and  greater  than  vft,  and  V  (<*  —  6) 
is  not  commensurable  with  e.  His  proposition  then  amounts 
to  this,  that  V  {ea-k-c»Jb)  has  the  form 

V  {x-\-  Vy)  -f  ^  ix-  Vy)  ^ 
where  2ar  is  a  rational  space  (or  the  number  2*  ortw*" 
surable  with  c*),  and  a^— y  is  an  irrational  "P^^ivea  t£i 
number  is  incommensurable  with  c".   This  *'?^+e*/6  w 
algebraical  proposition,  that  the  square  root  ot  ^ 
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V  {ica  +  icV Ca*-b)}  +  V  {i  ca-Jc  V (<f-b)}  ; 

and  in  showing  the  identity  of  the  forms,  Euclid  arrives  at 
the  manner  or  deriTiDB  one  from  the  other.  He  also  shows, 
in  two  proposittoni.  tifat  the  fbrm  V  V6)  ffires  eithn- 
a  binomial  line,  or  (4),  (6),  or  (7)  of  the  preoeoing  enume* 
ration,  and  that  V  ( Va+  f/b)  gives  eitbo-  (9)  or  (8).  In 
three  more  he  shows  tlmt  V(a—  n/b)  gives  either  an 
apotom£  or  (17)  of  the  enumeration,  that  V  (f/b—a)  gives 
either  (15)  or  (18).  and  that  V  (  Va-  t/b)  gives  either  (16) 
or  (19).  He  ftiriher  shows  the  equivalent  of  the  IbUowing 
algebraical  proposition  ■ — 

I  Va+^& 

ija—ijb  a—b 

The  preceding  ennmeration  points  to  one  of  .the  moat  re- 
markable pageH  in  the  history  of  geometry.  The  question 
immediately  arises,  had  Buclid  any  substitute  fbr  algebra? 
If  not,  how  did  he  contrive  to  pick  out,  from  among  an 
kiflnite  number  of  orders  of  incommensurable  lines,  the 
whole,  and  no  more  than  the  whole,  of  those  which  were 
necessary  to  a  complete  discussion  of  all  lines  represented 
by  V(v(i±  without  one  omission  or  one  redundancy  ? 
He  hod  the  power  of  selection,  for  he  himself  has  shown 
how  to  construct  an  infinite  number  of  other  species,  and  an 
algebraist  could  easily  point  out  many  more  wajrs  of  adding 
to  the  subject,  which  could  not  have  been  beyond  Euclid. 
If  it  be  said  that  a  particular  dassof  geometrical  questions, 
invcAving  the  preceding  formula  and  that  one  only,  pointed 
out  the  various  cases,  it  may  ba  answered  that  no  suc-b  cora- 
pletenete  appears  in  the  thirteenth  book,  in  which  Euclid 
applies  his  tbewy  of  incommensurables.  It  is  there  proved 
that  each  of  Uie  s^menta  of  a  line  divided  in  extreme  and 
mean  ratio  is  an  apotomS — ^that  the  side  of  an  equilatenl 
penta^n  inscribed  in  a  circle  is,  relatively  to  the  radiui , 
the  irrational  line  called  a  lesser  line,  as  is  also  the  side  of 
an  icoaahedrOD  inscribed  in  a  sphere — and  that  the  side  o^ 
a  dodecahedron  is  an  apotom&  The  apotom£  then  and  tht 
lesser  line  are  the  only  ones  applied. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  outinotioa  of  commensurable 
and  inoommeDmrabl^  and  even  a  notion  of  different  species 
of  ineommeoaurableit  was  Ikmiliar  to  the  geometer  before 
Budid  «nt«L  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  muit  suppose 
that  the  delnitioM  of  the  llfth  book  would  have  been  ac- 
oompanied  fay  tome  littla  account  of  their  necessity,  and 
also  that  tlw  abtoluto  ^tnmini^n  of  two  incommen- 
surable megDitudes  irould  not  have  been  postponed  till  the 
last  propontion  ttf  the  tenth  book.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  very  positive  conclusion  on  thissubject.  Owing  to 
the  loss  of  Euclid's  book  on  Fallacies  [Geometry,  p.  162], 
we  are  probably  left  vritbont  those  notions  which  he  in- 
tended to  be  preliminary  to  the  elements. 

The  most  conspicuous  propositions  of  elementary  geo- 
metry which  are  applied  in  the  tenth  book  are  the  27th, 
28th,  and  29th  of  the  sixth  hook,  of  which  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  the  algabtaioBl  signification.  The  first  of 
these  (the  27th)  araounta  to  showing  that  2x— has  its 
greatest  vdue  whra  •=>  1,  and  contauu  a  limitation  neces- 
sary to  the  «ondttiona  of  the  two  which  follow.  The  28th 
projiosition  is  a  solution  of  the  equation  ax—3^~b,  upon  a 
conditioa  derived  from  the  preceding  proposition,  namely, 
that  ^  sluU  exceed  b.  It  might  appear  more  corruct  tu 
say  that  the  solution  of  this  equation  is  one  particular  case 
of  the  proposition,  namely,  where  the  given  parallelogram 
is  a  square ;  but  nevertheless  the  assertion  applies  equally 
to  all  cases.  Euclid  however  did  not  detect  the  two  solu- 
tions of  the  question ;  though  if  the  diagonal  of  a  paral- 
lelogram in  his  construction  be  produced  to  meet  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Una  which  it  does  not  cut,  the  second 
solution  may  be  readily  obtained.  This  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  his  having  anything  like  algebra ;  since 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  propositions  of 
the  tenth  book,  deduced  from  any  algebra,  however  imper- 
fect, could  have  been  put  together  without  the  discovery  of 
the  second  root  The  remainii^  proposition  (the  29th)  is 
equivalent  to  a  solution  of  ax^a^=bi  but  the  case  of 
a*—ax=b  IS  wanting,  which  is  another  argument  against 
Euclid  having  known  any  algebraical  reasoning 

IRRAWADDI.   [BiRMAN  Empire.] 

IRREDUCIBLE  CASB  (that  i^  of  cubic  equations), 
tho  common  name  of  a  ]>articular  class  of  riibic  equations, 
to  which  Cardan  did  not  succeed  in  applying  his  celebrated 
rule.  Bombelli  however  showed  that  tlie  reason  of  this 
was  the  reality  of  all  the  three  roots.   The  following  is  the 


sketch  both  of  the  method  and  the  dii&eulty.  ^ombblli  \ 
Cardan;  Tart  ale  a;  Trbort  of  SQUATiom;  Nxoatiti 

AND  Impossible  Quantities.]   

Unity  has  three  cube  roots,  1,  -  J  (1  —  V  —  3),  and 
—  J  (1+ V  —  3),  of  which  the  product  of  the  second  and 
third  is  possible  and  equal  to  unitv.  Calling  these  1,  r, 
and  it  is  next  shown  that  afi  has  three  cube  roots,  namely, 
a,  TO,  and  r'a.  Now,  let  there  be  a  cubic  equation  (A,  B. 
and  C  being  possible  quantities) 

x'  +  Aa:"-fRF-t-C=0; 
and,  by  the  method  explained  in  Involution  and  Evoltt- 
TiON,  find  another  equation  which  bos  es^'.h  root  greater 
than  a  root  of  the  preceding  by  j  A.   We  have  then 

3f  -i-Px  +  Q  =  0  .  .  .  (1) 
P  =  B-JA«  Q  =  C-JAB+*A^ 

Let  se  be  v  + v:  then  afl=  tf*-1-f0*+  SvtRr,  and  (1 ) 

becomes 

»*  +  tf»  +  (3«ir  -h  P)  iC  -f-  Q  =  0  .  .  (2). 
Determine  t>  and  lo  so  thbt 

3tJU)+P  =  0  t»*  +  W-|-Q  =  0; 

by  which  means  (2),  and  therefore  (I),  is  satisfied.  This 
gives 

i;»(or«:«>=  -jQ-f  V(iQ'-l-At") 
if»(orP»j=  -}Q-  V(iQ'  +  Jl«), 
from  whidi  v  and  lo  ran  be  found.  But  as  each  of  the  two,  o 
and  tfi,  has  three  cube  roots ;  and  as  no  reason  yet  appears 
for  choosing  one  rather  than  another,  itshouldseem  as  if  the 
possible  combinations  by  which  might  be  made  wuuhl 
oe  nine  in  number.  But  on  looking  back  we  find  the  cim- 
dition  Zvu>  =  —  P  ;  so  that  the  product  of  v  and  to  must  be 
a  possible  quantity.  If  then  we  signify  by  v  and  to  the  real 
cube  roots  of  t;*  and  tc*,  the  others  are  rv  and  r'f ,  no  aud 
r^tB ;  and  the  only  combinations  which  satisfy  the  last-men- 
tioned condition  are 

V  10,  re  +  r'a*,  r'v  +  rw, 
which  sre  the  throe  roots  of  the  equation  (1),  lo  the  exclu- 
sion ofv-f  ru^  re-f  HM»-|-r'*^  r'o+ie,  re+no,  r'c+r'w. 
So  fiw  all  is  right,  and  the  algebraical  solution  is  complete, 
and  may  be  represented  thus :  let  p  stand  fur  any  cube  root 
of  unity;  then  the  three  solutions  of  (1)  are  contained  in 

v(-*Q+va<y+*P')) 

+^*'(-4Q-V(iQ«+*P')>, 

where  V  signifies  the  real  cube  root 

This  is  perfectly  intelligible  when  iQ'  -f-  A  P*  &  posi- 
tive quantity :  for  if  we  call  the  real  cube  roots  above  men- 
tioned K  and  L,  vre  find  for  the  three  roots  of  the  equation* 
first,  the  possible  root,  K  -|-  L ;  nex^  the  pair  of  impossi- 
ble roots  contained  in  the  formula   

-i(K.f  L)±i(K-L)  V-3. 

If  we  apply  this  to  the  equation  i^— 9«— 28  =  0,  where 
P=  -9,andQ=  -  28,  we  shall  find  K=  3,  L=  1,  end 
the  roots  are  4,  —2  -J-  V  —  3.  and  —  2  —  V— 3.  But  if  it 
should  happen  that  }Q*  -f  J,P'  is  negative  (which  requires 
that  P,  should  be  negative  and  ^1*»  numerically  greater 
than  iCj*),  we  return  to  the  oriijiual  form  of  the  solution, 
and  find  that  tho  roots  of  the  equation  arc  contuincd  in  the 
formula 


I  I  }>  means  any  cubo  root,  there  being  a  tacit  con- 
that  the  product  of  the  two  cube  roots  must  be  pos- 


wbere 
dition 

sible.  V  stands  for  -iQ,  and  W  for  the  i:osbible  (though 
perhaps  irrational)  quantity  ij  (  —  iQ*—  AP')-  Now,  it  is 
shown  in  books  of  algebra  that  every  cube  root  of 
V  -f  W  V  -  i  is  of  the  same  form,  say  F  +  O  ij  ~  I. 
and  that  the  corresponding  cube  root  ofV  —  WV  —  lu 
P  —  G  V  —  1.  If  then  we  assume 

{v-WV^}'=F-GV-  1, 
we  find  by  multiplication 

jv-H  w}*  =  P  +  G»; 
and  by  addition  of  their  enbes,  and  divisioii  by  S, 
V=F»-SFG". 

between  which  tiw  elimination ' 
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p»_fyv«  +  W«.F-JV=0; 

tna  which  it  would  seem  that  ve  might  find  F.  and  then 
C.  Bat  on  examining  this  last  equation  ve  find  it  to  be 
pnraely  that  kind  of  cubic  equation  about  which  the  diffi- 
enltf  arose ;  for  the  P  of  this  equation  is  negative,  being 
-f^(V«+W«>,  and  the  Q  iB  -  iV;  and  iP»,  being 
-|A(V+W^  is  numerically  enntet  than  )Q'.  or  ^V*. 
Venice  this  ease  is  called  irre£icibl« ;  for  though,  as  will 
be  shown  immediately,  there  are  three  possible  values  of 
the  expression  (3),  yet  every  direct  algebraical  attempt  to 
find  them  leads  to  the  same  difficulty  in  another  fiirm. 

If  F  and  6  oould  he  determined,  one  value  of  (3)  is  2  F ; 
and  taking  the  oAer  cube  roots,  selecting  only  thoae  pairs 

wfaoM  products  are  possible,  we  find     

(F+GV^  -i(l-V-3)  (F-GV^l) 
_|(1_^_S)  (F+GV-1)  -4(I  +  V-3)  (F-GV-I) 
ftr  the  other  admissible  values.   These  may  be  redneed  to 

-F+GV3.  and  ^Y-G*/3. 
which  are  both  p08iU>le.   Consequentlv,  the  irreducible  case 
of  a  cubie  equation  is  that  in  which  the  three  roots  are  all 
poiisible. 

Let  us  apply  the  preceding  to  21* +20  =  0.  Here 
P=-21,  Q  =  20,iQ'+^F^=-8433c*81X3.  Bance 
the  root*  are  eutfained  in 

By  trial  (or  by  semi-tentative  netboda.  deieribed  in  moat 
books  of  algebra)  it  nayjw  ^ud  that  a  cube  root  of 

-10-f  9V3  V-1  is  2+ a/3  ^~\;  whence  Fs3,  G  = 
VS.  Hence  one  root  (2  F)  is  4 ;  the  second  and  third 
(-F+GVSand-F-GVS).  are-2+3  and -2-3,  or  1 
and  —5. 

But  the  best  metiwd  of  olrtaining  the  rooU  is  by  luving 
recourse  to  a  registry  of  the  roots  of  cubic  equations,  which 
is  in  the  bands  of  every  tyro,  namely,  the  tables  of  sines  and 
Gosinea,  by  which  also  the  tiieorem  of  Bombelli  will  be  esta- 
blished, namely,  that  the  difficulty  of  the  irreducible  case 
answers  to  that  of  the  trisection  of  an  angle  in  geometry. 
It  is  proposed  then,  by  means  of  trigonometry,  to  calenlate 
ibe  values  of  (3).  Aatume  Vsr  aoB.6^  Wsriin.9.<M: 
And  r  and  9  from 

in  wbioh  that  sign  must  be  given  to  r,  which  gives  tL  cos.  9 
the  aigo  of  v.   Jhen^  by  De  Moivre's  theorem  [NxOATin 

AMD  &FOMatmJt  QuANTITISSi 

(oos.  0  ±  sin  OV^n^  =  cofl.  19^  n'n.  |0  4^-^ 
in  which,  by  substitating  9+360^  or  0+720*  for  9,  tbe 
cmifttion  tan.  9  =  V-rW  is  stilt  satisfied,  and  while  the  first 
vide  of  the  preceding  equation  is  not  altered  in  appearance, 
Ibe  different  values  of  the  cube  root  appear  on  the  second 
side.  Tromfhuwe  readily  find  that  the  expresMon  (3)  is 
no  other  than  2  J/r .  cos.  Jfl ;  the  three  values  of  which,  ob- 
tained as  just  noted,  are 

2     .  coa     S      COS.  (no'+IO),  2  */r  oos.  (240^+10) 
which  may  be  thus  written : 

2i  r  .  cos.je.  -2  Vr.cos.  f6O*'-J0),  -2  Vr.  cos.  (60"+J0.) 

Thus,  in  Ihe  preceding  example,  which  gives  V=  — 10, 
W=9V3,we  findr*=100+243=343=7  ;  whence  i/r= 
—  tjl.  And  tan.  0  =  — 4^V3>  whence  0  is  found  to  be 
-(57°  19'  16")  .one-third  ofwhich  is— (19°  6'  25"),  and  this, 
vith  79"  6' as"  and  40°  53' 36",  are  the  an  gleg  on  which 
the  required  values  depend.  The  cosines  of  these  angles, 
uveralfy  multiplied  by  —2^7.  2V7,  and  2^/7,  give  results 
as  near  to  —5. 1,  and  4  (the  values  found),  as  the  unavoid- 
able errors  in  the  last  places  of  logarithmic  results,  and  the 
preceding  rejection  of  fractions  of  seconds,  will  permit 

IRRIGATION.  Of  all  the  substances  which  concur  in  the 
TegetaticHi  and  growth  of  plants  water  is  the  most  essen- 
tiu-  without  moisture  the  seed  cannot  germinate,  nor  can 
the  plant  receive  nourishment.  Hence  in  warm  climates, 
where  rains  are  periodical,  and  where  the  soil  is  dried  and 
parched  by  a  continued  evaporation,  no  verdure  exists,  ex- 
cept where  springs  or  rivers  supply  the  waste  of  moisture. 
The  warmer  the  climate,  and  the  more  rt^id  the  evuora- 
tiott,  the  more  luxuriant  is  the  vegetation,  provided  there 
be  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  HiIb  circumstance  has 
NCGMtod.  ih«  plaik  oC  diwtiiv  itnaau  and.  fmniwtfif^ 


them  in  channels  to  fertilise  aa  great  an  extent  of  land  as 

possible.  In  China  and  in  India,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  in- 
genious modes  of  watering  lands  have  been  adopted  from 
th%  most  remote  ages.  No  expense  has  been  thought  too 
great  to  secure  a  supply  of  water,  and  to  distribute  it  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner.  It  seems  that  where  there  is 
great  heat  in  the  air.  water  alone  will  supply  the  necessar}- 
food  for  the  growth  of  plants.  It  is  probwle  that  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  atmosphere  are  more  easily  separated, 
and  mode  to  enter  into  now  combinations  with  tnose  of 
water,  in  a  high  temperature  than  in  a  lower ;  or  tiiat  the 
leaves  and  green  parts  of  vegetables  imbibe  water  in  a  state 
of  solution  in  air,  and  that  in  this  state  it  is  more  easily  de- 
composed. Atmospheric  air  and  water  contain  all  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  vegetables,  vix.  oxygen,  hydrogon,  carbon, 
and  nitrogen ;  the  remainder  are  either  found  in  the  soil  or 
difi'used  through  the  water.  Manures  seem  to  act  princi- 
pally as  stimulants  or  re-agents,  and  are  themselves  com- 

Sosed  of  the  same  elements :  they  are  of  no  use  unless 
iffused  or  dissolved  in  water ;  but  when  the  water  is  im- 
pregnated with  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  the  eficct  is 
far  greater  and  more  rapid  than  when  the  water  is  pure. 

Water  has  also  an  important  office  toperfi»m,if  weadmit 
the  principle  discovered  by  Macaire,  that  plants  reject 
through  their  roots  those  portions  of  the  sap  which  are  the 
residue  of  its  elaboration,  and  which  an  of  no  further  use 
to  the  plant,  but  rather  injurious  if  they  are  again  imbibed 
by  the  roots.  Plants  seem  to  recfuiro  a  removal  of  thoir 
excrements,  as  animals  do  when  tied  up  in  stalls,  or  con- 
fin^  in  a  small  space.  If  thi^  is  not  effected,  they  suffer 
and  contract  diseasies.  The  percolation  of  water  through 
the  soil  is  the  means  which  nature  has  provided  for  this 
purpose.  Hence  we  can  readily  suppose  tliat  tlie  mere 
wasoini;  of  the  roots  has  a  beneficial  effect,  and  to  this  in  a 
great  measure  must  he  ascribed  the  fertilizing  effects  of 
piu%  and  soft  running  water. 

If  water  stagnates  and  is  evaporated,  and  the  noxious 
matter  held  in  solution  remains  in  the  soil,  all  tlie  advantage 
of  irrigation  is  lost,  and  the  better  kinds  of  grasses  are  sue- 
ceeded  by  rushes  and  coarse  aquatic  plants,  as  may  be  seen 
in  all  marshy  spots.  The  eiroulation  of  the  water  therefore  ap- 
pears to  be  as  necessary  as  its  presence;  and,  provided  then 
be  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  of  a  proper  quality,  the  more 
porous  the  soil,  and  especially  the  subsoil,  is,  the  more 
vigorous  is  the  vegetation.  It  is  on  this  principle  alone  that 
we  can  rationally  account  for  the  groat  advantage  of  irriga- 
tion in  those  climates  where  rain  is  abundant,  and  where 
the  soil,  which  is  most  benefited  by  having  a  supply  of 
water  running  through  it,  is  of  a  nature  to  require  artificial 
draining  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  being  made 
fertile  by  irri^ion.  By  keeping  these  principles  in  view 
great  lij^ht  will  be  thrown  on  the  practical  part  of  irriga- 
tion, which,  having  been  long  established  \fj  experience 
before  these  principles  were  thought  o(  depends  not  on  their 
correctness,  but  only  confirms  their  truth. 

The  whole  art  of  irrigation  may  be  deduced  from  two 
simple  rules,  which  are.  first,  to  give  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  during  all  the  time  the  plants  are  growing,  and 
secondly  never  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  so  long  as  to  stag- 
nate. We  shall  see  hereafter  one  apparent  exception  to 
this  last  rule,  but  it  will  be  readily  explained. 

The  supply  of  water  must  come  from  natural  lakes  and 
rivers,  or  from  artificial  wells  and  ponds,  in  which  it  is  col- 
lected in  sufficient  quanti^  to  disperse  it  over  a  certain  sur- 
fiice.  As  the  water  must  now  over  the  land,  or  in  channels 
through  it,  the  supply  must  be  above  the  level  of  the  land 
to  he  ungated.  Tnis  is  generally  the  principal  otgect  to  be 
considered.  If  no  water  can  be  conducted  to  a  rewrvoir 
above  the  level  of  the  land,  it  cannot  be  irrigated.  But 
there  must  also  be  a  ready  exit  £>r  the  water,  and  therefore 
the  land  must  not  be  so  low  as  the  natural  level  of  the 
common  receptacle  of  the  waters,  whether  it  be  a  lake  or 
the  sea,  to  which  they  run.  The  taking  of  the  level  ia  there- 
fore the  first  step  towards  an  attempt  to  irrigate  any  lands. 

Along  the  banks  of  running  streams  nature  points  out 
the  declivity.  A  channel,  which  receives  the  water  at  a 
point  higher  than  that  to  which  the  river  flows,  may  be  dug 
with  a  much  smaller  declivity  than  that  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  made  to  carry  the  water  much  higher  than  the 
natural  banks.  It  may  thence  be  distributed  so  as  to  de- 
scend slowly  and  water  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  in 
its  way  to  rejoin  the  stiteam.  This  is  by  for  the  most  com- 
^ man mndn ct irriffltwo,  ■ndUttt "J"^ ©Vy^^f^** 
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of  the  rliBiinelii  arc  reg\Uate(l  by  the  naturo  of  the  surface 
and  ulher  circumiitatices,  which  vary  in  almost  every  situa- 
tion. A  few  oxtimplos  will  give  to  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  niudes  of  irrigating  laud  a  pretty 
accurate  notion  of  tlie  system. 

We  shall  suppose  a  river  to  run  with  a  rapid  current 
betwccu  high  hanks.  At  siJiue  point  of  its  eoHV=e  a  portion 
of  tlie  water  is  diverted  into  a  ciuial  dug  aloujj  the  bank, 
with  a  very  small  declivity.  The  water  iu  this  canal  will 
liuw  with  less  rapidity  than  the  river,  but  will  keep  the 
same  level  as  that  part  of  the  river  where  it  has  its  origin. 
Thus  tho  water  may  be  carried  over  lands  which  are  situated 
.coiisiflcrahly  above  the  bed  of  the  river  farther  down.  All 
the  lauds  between  this  canal  and  tlie  river  may  be  irrigated 
if  there  is  a  sulllcient  supply  of  water.  The  canal  maybe 
carried  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river.  The  size 
of  the  canal  and  its  declivity  depend  on  the  quantity  of  water 
whicU  maybe  made  I  o  flow  into  it.  A  dam  is  often  constructed 
BfU'oss  a  river,  in  ordt'i-  that  ns  much  of  its  water  as  is  pos- 
sible may  be  diverted,  and  the  original  channel  is  often  laid 
quite  dry,  to  taku  udvautage  of  all  the  water  at  the  time 
wiien  it  is  advantageous  to  iri'i^atc  the  land.  To  have  an 
entire  couimaud  of  the  water  there  are  flood-gates  on  the 
main  channel  and  on  the  lesser  branches.  By  opening  or 
shutting  these  the  water  may  be  stoppeil  or  made  to  flow  as 
may  be  required.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  to  carry 
water  to  a  considerable  distauce,  and  in  great  quantity,  a 
larger  channel  and  more  rapid  declivity  are  required;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  calculation  whether  it  is  most  advantageous 
to  bring  a  t^maller  quantity  to  a  higher  point,  or  a  greater 
abundance  somewhat  lower.  Having  a  certain  command 
of  water,  it  may  be  cuiried  from  the  main  channel  by  smaller 
branches  to  dllTerent  points,  so  as  to  irrigate  the  whole 
equally.  These  branches  should  be  nearly  horizontal,  that  the 
water  may  overflow  the  sides  of  tliem,  and  be  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  land  immediately  below.  Every  branch 
M'hich  brings  water  over  the  land  should  have  a  correspond- 
ini;  channel  below  to  carry  it  off;  for  the  water  must  never 
be  allowed  to  stop  and  staj^nate.  When  it  has  run  15  or  20 
feet,  according  to  the  deidivity,  over  the  land  sitiiated  below 
the  feeder,  or  the  channel  which  brings  the  water,  it  should 
be  collected  into  a  drain  to  be  carried  ofS,  unless  it  can  be 
u^cd  to  irrigate  lands  which  lie  still  lower.  Finally  it  runs 
bank  into  the  river  from  which  it  was  taken,  at  a  lower 
point  of  its  course. 

When  there  is  a  considerable  full  and  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water,  a  series  of  channels  may  be  made,  so  situated  be- 
low u,u?h  utlicr.  that  the  second  collects  the  water  which  the 
fli'sC  has  supplied,  and  in  its  turn  becomes  a  feeder  to  irri- 
gate the  lower  parts  of  the  declinty:  a  third  channel  re- 
ceives the  water  and  distributes  it  lower  down,  until  the 
last  pours  it  into  the  river.  This  is  called  catch  work,  be' 
cause  the  water  is  caught  from  one  channel  to  another. 
Hiis  method  is  only  applicable  vliere  there  is  a  considerable 
fkll  of  water  and  a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  river.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  t  bat  the  water  is  deteriorated  for  the 
puriiose  of  irri^tion,  when  it  has  passed  over  the  land,  and 
that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  let  it  flow  over  a  great  extent 
when  a  ftesh  supply  can  be  obtained :  but  where  only  a 
small  portion  of  water  can  be  commanded,  that  must  be 
made  the  most  of;  and  it  will  irrigate  three  or  four  portions 
of  land  iu  succession  without  there  being  any  very  marked 
diftereuco  in  the  effect:  beyond  this  it  rapidly  loses  its  fer- 
tilizing qualities.  This  is  not  owing  to  the  water  having 
deposited  the  fertilizing  substances  which  it  held  in  solution, 
or  wliich  were  diffused  through  it,  but  it  is  owing  to  its  having 
taken  up  some  which  are  detrimental  to  vegetation,  and  being 
saturated  with  them:  at  least  this  is  the  most  probable 
opinion  when  all  circumstances  are  taken  into  the  account 

The  general  principle  of  irrigation  may  be  described  as 
the  supplying  every  portion  of  the  snrftce  with  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  taking  it  off  again  rapidly.  In  many 
situations  the  cpreat  diSicultv  in  irrigation  arises  from  the 
want  of  a  supply  of  water;  but  even  then  a  partial  irriga- 
tion may  be  effected, which,  although  not  perfect,  will  haveits 
advantages.  A  small  rill  which  is  oficn  quite  dry  in  summer 
may  still,  by  judicious  manft|4emcnt,  be  made  to  improve  a 
considerable  portion  of  land  :  its  waters  may  be  collected 
and  allowed  to  accumuUite  in  a  pond  or  reservoir,  and  let 
out  occasionally,  so  that  none  be  lost  or  run  to  waste! 
If  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  it  must  be  husbanded  and 
made  to  flow  over  as  great  a  surfiice  as  ]wssible.  If  there  ts 
water  only  at  porlictd^  aeasons  of  the  year,  imd  at  a  time 


when  it  would  not  be  of  much  u»c  to  the  land,  it  may  be 
kept  iu  ponds,  and  it  will  lose  none  of  its  qualities  by  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  If  animal  or  vejietaUe  malter  iu  a 
pai'tlal  slate  of  decomposition  is  added  to  this  water,  it  will 
mucli  improve  its  quality,  and  by  a  judicious  distribution 
of  it  over  the  land  a  great  buuefil  may  be  ol)tuiucd. 

If  there  is  not  a  want  of  water,  there  jnay  be  a  want  of  de- 
clivity to  enable  it  to  How  off,  which,  it  should  always  be 
remembered,  is  an  essential  part  of  irrigation.  Art  may 
in  this  case  a&iat  nature  by  forming  a  passage  fur  the  water, 
either  in  its  course  towards  the  land  to  be  irrigated,  or  from 
it  oflcr  it  bos  effected  Itspurpose.  Where  there  is  no  natural 
exit,  and  it  might  lead  to  too  great  an  expense  to  make  an 
artificial  one,  the  water  may  sometimes  be  ted  into  shallow 
ponds,  where  a  great  part  is  evaporated;  or  porous  strata 
may  be  found  by  boring,  into  which  it  can  be  made  to  run  and 
be  dispersed.  Along  rivei's  where  the  fell  is  very  impercep- 
tible a  channel  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  may 
give  such  a  command  as  to  throw  the  water  over  a  givn 
extent  of  surface;  and  to  carrj-  it  off  another  channel  may 
be  cut,  emptying  itself  at  some  distance  below:  so  that 
lands  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  a  river  may  bo  irrigated, 
although  they  are  actually  below  the  level  of  tlie  river,  and 
require  banks  to  protect  them  from  inundation. 

When  the  surface  to  be  irrigated  ia  very  flat  and  nearly 
level,  it  is  necessary  to  form  artifloial  slopes  for  the  water  to 
run  over.  The  whole  of  ttie  sound  is  laid  in  broad  beds, 
undulating  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  upper  part  of 
these  beds  is  quite  level  from  end  to  end,  ana  here  the 
channel  or  float  which  brings  the  water  on  is  cut.  From 
the  edge  of  this  channel  the  ground  is  made  to  slope  a  fout 
or  two  on  both  sides,  and  a  ditch  is  cut  at  the  botttoni 
parallel  to  the  float.  The  whole  of  the  ground  is  laid  out  in 
these  beds.  All  the  floats  are  supplied  by  a  main  channel 
at  right  angles  to  the  beds,  and  somewhat  above  them,  and 
all  the  ditches  or  drains  run  into  a  main  ditch  parallel  to 
the  main  float,  and  below  the  lowest  drain.  The  course  of 
the  water  is  very  regular.  As  soon  as  the  flood-gates  are 
opened  it  flows  into  all  the  upper  channels,  wbicn  it  fills 
till  they  overflow  in  their  whole  length.  The  sloping  sides 
are  covered  wiUi  a  thin  sheet  of  running  water,  which  the 
lower  drains  collect  and  carry  into  the  main  ditch. 

Experience  tuts  shown  that  there  are  particular  seasons 
when  the  water  has  the  best  effect ;  a  perf^t  command  of 
it  is  therefore  indispensable,  and  also  a  regular  supply. 
During  frost,  when  all  dry  meadows  are  in  a  state  of  torpor, 
and  the  vegetation  is  suspended,  the  water-meadows,  having 
a  current  of  water  continually  flowing  ovev  them,  ai-e  pro- 
tected from  the  effect  of  frost,  and  the  grass  will  continue  to 
grow  as  long  as  the  water  Hows  over  it.  Too  much  moi.slure 
however  would  be  inj  urious,  anil  the  meadows  are  therefore 
laid  dry  by  shutting  the  flood  gales,  whenever  the  tempcrn.- 
ture  of  the  air  is  above  freezing.  By  this  management  fho 
grass  grows  rapidly  at  the  first  sign  of  spring.  Before  llie  dry 
upland  meadows  have  recoverod  the  eflects  of  frost  uutl 
begun  to  vegetate,  the  herbage  of  the  water-meadows  is 
already  luxuriant.  As  soon  as  they  ai^  fed  off  or  cut  for  the 
first  crop  of  hay,  the  water  is  immediately  put  on  again,  but 
for  a  shorter  time;  for  the  warmer  the  air,  the  less  time  will 
the  grass  Iwar  to  he  covered  with  water.  A  renewed  growth 
soon  appears,  and  the  grass  is  ready  to  be  cut  a  second 
time  when  the  dry  meadows  only  give  their  first  crop. 
Thus,  by  judicious  management,  three  or  four  crops  of 
grass  are  obtained  in  each  season,  or  only  one  abundant 
crop  is  made  into  hay,  and  the  sheep  and  cattle  feed  off  the 
others.  The  usual  way  in  which  the  grass  of  water-mua- 
dows  is  made  profitable  is  by  feeding  ewes  which  have  early 
lambs  till  the  middle  of  April.  A  short  flooding  soon  repro- 
duces a  crop,  wbidi  is  mown  ibr  hay  in  J  une ;  another  flood- 
ing gives  an  abundant  aftermath,  tthich  is  either  mown  for 
hay,  or  fed  off  by  cows,  bullocks,  and  horses ;  forat  this  timo 
the  sheep,  if  pastured  in  water-meadows,  are  very  subject 
to  the  rot.  The  value  of  good  water-meadows  couM 
scarcely  be  believed  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
them.  Wlhira  the  water  is  suited  to  irrigation  they  never 
require  inanuring.  Their  fertility  is  kept  up  continually, 
and  the  only  attention  required  is  to  weed  out  coarse  aqua- 
tic plants,  which  are  neither  nutritious  nor  wholesome  in 
hay  or  pasture. 
■  ^e  .oest  soil  for  a  water-meadow  is  a  good  gravel.  The 
finest  water-meadows  on  tbe  Avon  in  Wiltshire,  where  the 
richest  herbage  ia  found,  have  scarc^  any  soil  at  all,  but 
an  on  a  bed  Of  ibingle  '|^*it^bj>^«@^|^^|>0tef  »»y  tho 
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roots  of  the  grass,  which  proves  to  demonstration  that  the 
waters  of  the  Avon  contain  all  the  principles  essential  to 
rapid  f^etation.  Great  attention  is  required,  and  some  ex- 
perieace,  to  irrigate  meadows,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest 
pnllt. 

Id  hot  weather,  when  we  should  imagine  that  the  land 
must  be  thirsty,  and  that  too  much  water  cannot  be  poured 
over  it,  much  mischief  may  be  done  by  injudicious  flooding. 
In  winter,  on  the  contrary,  the  land  may  bu  covered  with 
water  for  weeka  without  injury;  and  if  an  earthy  deposit 
takes  place,  the  subsecjuent  fertility  is  greatly  increased. 
But  this  is  not  properly  irr^tion :  it  is  inundation,  and  the 
effects  depend  on  entirely  different  causes.  When  low 
meadows  are  inundated  in  winter  and  spring,  it  is  the  mud- 
dinesB  of  the  water  which  enriches  the  laud :  a  fine  layer  of 
extremely  divided  matter  is  deposited,  and  when  the  water 
Eubsides  this  acts  as  a  coat  of  manure. 

Water  may  be  oarried  in  small  channeU  through  meadows 
without  beine  allowed  to  overflow,  and  hi  this  case  the 
eSect  is  sim&r  to  that  caused  by  rivers  or  broolcs  which 
wind  slowly  through  vallqrs,  and  produce  a  rich  verdure 
along  their  course.   This  is  watering,  but  not  properly  irri- 
gating.  When  Uiis  is  done  judiciously,  the  enect  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  when  the  land  is  irrigated ;  and  in  hot 
climates  it  may  be  preferable,  by  giving  a  constant  supply 
of  moisture  to  the  roots,  while  the  plants  are  growing.  The 
great  advantage  of  vrater-meadows  in  England  is  not  so 
much  the  superior  quantity  of  grass  or  hay  which  is  obtained 
when  they  are  mown,  as  the  early  feed  in  spring,  when  all 
kinds  of  nutritive  fodder  ore  scarce ;  when  the  turnips  are 
consumed  befbre  tlte  natural  grass  or  the  rye  sown  for  that 
purpose  is  fit  to  be  fed  o£^  the  water-meadows  afford  abund- 
ant pasture  to  ewes  and  lambs,  which  by  this  means  are 
brought  to  an  earl^  market   The  farmer  who  has  water- 
meadows  can  put  his  ewes  earlier  to  the  nm,  without  fear 
of  wanting  fbod  fbr  them  and  their  lambs  in  March,  which 
is  the  most  trying  season  of  the  year  for  those  who  have 
sheep.    At  that  time  an  acre  of  good  grass  may  be  worth 
as  much  for  a  month  as  a  later  crop  would  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.   When  it  is  intended  to  form  a  water-meadow 
on  a  surface  which  is  nearly  level,  or  where  a  fall  of  only 
two  or  three  feet  can  be  obtained  in  a  considerable  length, 
the  whole  of  the  land  miist  be  laid  in  beds  about  20  or  30 
feet  wide,  the  middle  or  crown  of  theM  beds  being  on  a 
level  with  the  main  feeders,  and  the  bottoms  or  drains  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  eut  of  the  water,  or  a  little  above  iL 
To  ibrm  these  beds  most  expeditiously,  if  the  ground  is  al- 
tcady  in  grass,  the  sod  may  be  paired  off  and  relaid  after 
the  beds  are  formed,  by  which  means  the  grass  will  be  sooner 
le-established ;  but  except  in  very  heavy  soils,  where  the 
grass  is  some  time  in  taking  root,  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
T&y  is  to  plough  the  land  two  or  three  times  towards  the 
centra,  and  dig  out  the  drain  with  the  spade :  the  earth 
out  of  the  drains,  and  that  which  is  taken  out  of  the  upper 
vteoch  or  feeder,  may  be  spread  over  the  bed  to  give  it  the 
prosper  dope.  A  roller  passed  over  the  bed  in  the  direction 
of  its  length  will  lay  it  even,  and  the  seeds  of  grasses  being 
sowo  orer  it,  the  water  may  be  let  on  for  a  verv  short  time 


to  make  them  spring.  As  soon  as  the  grass  is  two  or  three 
inches  above  ground  a  regular  flooding  may  be  given,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  sward  will  be  complete.  Instead 
of  sowing  seed,  tufts  of  grass  cut  flrom  old  sward  may  be 
spread  over  the  newlv  iwmed  beds,  and  ^ley  will  sooa 
cover  the  ground.  The  Italian  rye-grass,  which  has  been 
lately  intrwluced  into  this  country  fVora  Lombardy  and 
Switzerland,  grows  so  rapidly,  that  if  it  be  sown  in  Febmary, 
or  as  soon  as  the  snow  and  frost  are  gon^  it  will  afford  a 
good  crop  to  feed  ufl'  in  April,  or  to  mow  for  hay  by  the 
beginninff  of  May ;  and  after  that  it  may  be  cut  repeatedly 
during  the  summer.  But  where  the  soil  is  good  and  the 
water  abundant,  good  natural  grasses  will  spring  up  without 
much  sowing,  and  soon  equal  the  old  water-meadows. 

It  seems  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  good  water-meadow 
that  the  bottom  be  porous  and  fcee  from  stagnant  water ; 
hence  under-draining  is  often  indispensable  b^oro  a  water- 
meadow  can  he  established;  and  a  ^t-h(^  if  drained 
and  consolidated,  may  have  water  corned  orar  its  surface, 
and  produce  very  good  herbage.  If  the  soil  is  a  very  stiff 
clay,  draining  is  almost  indispensable  whero  a  water- 
meadow  is  to  be  made.  The  more  porous  the  soil  the  less 
depth  of  water  is  requirei],  which  is  not  obvious  at  first 
sight;  but  the  clay  lets  the  water  run  over  the  surface 
without  soaking  into  the  roots,  whereas  the  porous  soil  is 
soon  soaked  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  water  must 
therefore  be  longer  on  the  clay  than  on  the  sand  or  gravel 
to  produce  the  same  effect.  If  the  water  is  properly  applied 
all  kinds  of  soils  ma^  be  converted  into  fertile  water- 
meadows.  On  very  stiff  clays  a  ooat  of  sand  or  gravel, 
where  it  can  be  easily  put  on,  will  greatly  improve  the 
herbage.  It  should  not  be  ploughed  in,  but  hud  on  the 
surface  two  or  three  inches  thick:  chalk  will  also  improve 
the  herbage. 

The  usual  time  of  letting  on  the  water  on  water-meadows 
is  just  before  Christmas,  and  it  may  continue  to  flow  over 
the  land  as  long  as  the  fcoai  lasts :  in  mild  weather  it  may 
be  turned  off  during  the  day  and  put  on  again  at  night 
until  the  frost  is  gone.  The^rass  will  soon  begin  to  grow, 
and  be  ready  to  be  fed  off.  When  this  is  done  the  water  is 
immediately  let  on  for  a  short  time,  and  turned  off  again 
to  allow  the  ground  to  dry  after  a  few  days'  flooding,  and 
the  water  is  let  on  again  at  short  intervals.  The  warmer 
the  air  is,  the  shorter  time  must  the  water  be  allowed  to 
cover  the  meadows.  As  soon  as  the  grass  is  five  or  six 
inches  long  it  must  be  left  dry  entirely  till  it  is  mown  or 
fbd  offl  In  summer  the  floodings  must  be  yen-  short; 
seldom  mora  than  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time,  but  frequent 
Thus  a  great  weight  of  grass  may  be  obtained  year  after 
year  without  any  manure  being  put  on  the  land,  care  being 
taken  that  where  the  surfiice  is  not  quite  even  the  holtowh 
be  filled  up  with  earth  brought  from  another  place,  or  dug 
out  of  the  drain,  if  that  should  be  partially  filled  up  with 
the  soil  which  the  water  has  carried  into  it  We  alluded 
before  to  a  case  where  water  may  remain  a  considerable 
time  on  the  land  without  injury;  this  is,  when  there  are 
inundations  fi'om  rivers,  which  riiie  above  their  beds  in 
spring  and  cover  the  low  meadows  which  lie  along  their 
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luiiki.  In  this  COM  the  nasg,  vhirh  has  not  jet  sprung 
up*  is  protected  ftom  tlie  colil,  and  if  there  is  a  deposit  from 
the  water  thoro  is  a  considerable  advantage.  But  vhen  it 
subsides,  it  must  be  made  to  run  off  entirely,  without 
leaYing  small  pools,  by  which  the  grass  would  invariably  be 
injured.  Small  ditches  or  channels  are  usually  dug,  by 
which  all  the  water  may  run  off,  unless  where  the  subsoil 
is  very  porous,  or  thp  laud  is  well  under-drained,  which  is 
seldom  the  case  in  these  low  meadows,  for  the  drains  woui  I 
Iks  apt  to  bo  choaked  by  the  earthy  deposit  from  the  water 
These  inundatiuns  can  sometimes  be  regulated  by  means  oi' 
dykes  and  ftoud-gates,  in  which  case  they  partake  of  the 
advantages  of  irrigation,  and  also  of  that  depositioa  oJ 
fertilizing  mud  which  is  called^  waiying.  ^[WarpinoJ 

The  preceding  plan  (Jiff.  I)  will  explain  vhat  has  fwen 
briull}'  said  respe^tine  the  ditTerent  modes  of  irri&ating  land. 
A  A  IS  a  river  which  has  a  considerable  fall;  and  then  flows 
through  a  level  plain.  A  considerable  channel  ii^  cut  at  B, 
where  there  is  a  rapid  ^1  over  a  natural  or  artificial  dam. 
This  channel  is  carried  round  a  bill  and  supplies  a  series  of 
cliannels,  C,C.  C,  placed  below  each  other,  forming  catch- 
work  along  a  declivity.  A  portion  of  the  water  goes  on  tjj  ft, 
where  it  supplies  the  feeders  of  a  regular  set  of  ridges,  or 
bods,  made  as  before  described,  from  which  the  wate^ 
returns  into  the  river  by  a  main  trench,  into  which  all  the 
drains  run. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river^  where  the  slopes  lie  some- 
what diffejcatly,  there  are  several  examples  or  catch-work, 
the  black  liiiei^  lepresctittng  the  drains  which  receive  the 
water  alter  it  hau  llowed  over  the  surface  and  carrv  it  into 
the  river  below.  It  is  evident  that  aU  the  feeders  are 
nearly  faorizoulol,  to  ullo^r  the  water  to  How  over  their 
sidw. 


Fig.  9  ts  the  Metfam  of  ntaih-iraA.  a,«,m  tht  ftateif  i,tha  dnloj 
c,e,e,e,  iDUrawdi>le  nhiwcU  wUdi  oe*  h  badsn  ud  diaini. 


draim. 


Fig.  4  u  B  iluicti  to  regulute  the  flvw  of  water 

JIIIUTABILITY.  [HAii-BK.] 
1KTISCH.  [SiBEKU.]^, 

IRVINE,  a  ruyul  buruugh  and  seaport  town  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Cunningham  and  couiity,of  A^,  68  miles  south- 
west bv  west  from  Edinburgb,  It  is  situated  on  a  rising 
gitmndto  the  north  of  the  river  Irvine,  and  about  half  a 
mite  distant  from  the  harbuur,  whieh  lies  to  the  south-west 
of  it.  The  town  in  dry  and  well  aired,  and  consists  of  one 
broad  street,  which  onumuniualeii  with  the  southern  suburb 
by  means  of  a  narrow  slouo  bridge  of  four  arches,  rebuilt  in 
the  year  1820.  The  princi^l  public  buildings  are  the 
church  and  town-house.  The  harbour  is  commodious, 
having  from  nine  to  eleven  feet  water  on  the  bar  at 
t'pring-tides ;  though  during  violent  gales  from  the  south 
it  rises  to  sixteen  feet.  The  rapid  growth  of  Kilmarnock 
has  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  trade  of  Irvine,  which 
is  the  nearest  seaport  to  that  town.  The  dues  levied  at 
the  pcMt  during  the  five  years  preceding  1832  averaged  450/. 
per  annum.  Ship-fauiLdiugis  caxrisd  on  upon  a  snuU  scale. 


Irvine,  in  union  *ith  Rotht&jr,  Invmrf,  Oamnbelftowi^ 
and  Ayr,  returns  one  ioember  to  parliament.  The  sehool, 
wherem  Gr^ek,  Latin,  French,  and  the  maUiematies  are 
taught,  is  ably  conducted  by  the  rector  and  an  English 
assistant.  The  population  of  the  burgh  and  parish  of 
Irvine  in  183t  was  6200.  (Carlisle's i>ie(^o»<iwy;  Btautie* 
of  Scotland :  thpulation  Returns,  &cj 
ISABELLA  of  CASTILK.  [Columbus;  Fbrdinjuid  V.I 
ISiSUS,  one  of  the  fen  Athenian  orators,  was  a  native  of 
Chtflcis,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  Athens.  Dio- 
nysius  could  not  ascertain  the  time  of  his  birth  or  death. 
So  much  as  this  appears  certain ;  the  vigour  of  his  talent 
belonged  to  the  (leriod  after  the  Peloponneaian  war,  and  he 
lived  to  sect  the  time  of  king  Fhuip.  Hennippua*  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  the  pnpils  of  IsocratM,  has  recorded 
nothing  moreof  Isaeus  than  thi^  hewascpufnl  of  Isooates, 
instructed  Demosthenes,  and  enjoyed  tlu  society  of  the 
chief  philosophers  of  his  tiine. 

1'he  author  of  the  life  of  Iscbus,  attributed  to  Ptatareh, 
mentions  sixty-four  orations  Of  Iseeus,  fifty  of  which  were 
allowed  to  be  genuine.  At  present  there  are  only  eleven 
extant,  all  of  which  are  of  the  forensic  class  Oi&yot  tuut- 
vucoi),  and  an  treat  of  matters  relating  to  wills  and  the 
succession  to  the  property  of  testators,  or  persons  intes.tate, 
or  to  disputes  originating  in  such  matters.  These  orations 
are  vahiable  fof  the  insight  which  they  give  us  into  the 
laws  of  Athens  as  to  the  dispodtioB  of  proper^  by  will,  and 
in  eases  of  intestacy,  and  also  as  to  many  of  the  forms  of 

Erooedure.  .  DionysiiW,  id  his  laboured  eonparison  between 
ysias  and  Issus,  sums  np  as  foUom:— 'In  teading  Lysias 
one  would  not  suppose  that  any  thing  is  said  either  in  m 
artificial  manner  or  vfithout  perfect  sincerity,  hut  every- 
thin^  appears  natural  and  true ;  thus  foi^ettiDS  that  it  ia 
the  height  of  art  to  imitate  nature.  £i  reKling  Issus 
one  has  just  the  contrairy  feeling;  nothing  appears  to  be 
spoken  naturally  and  without  an  effort,  not  even  what  really 
is  so  spoken  ;  but  everything  seems  of  set  purpose,  framed 
to  deceive,  or  for  sotne  other  sinister  end*,  One  would 
believe  Lysias,  though  he  were  stating  what  was  false ; 
one  cannot,  without  Somie  fbeling of  distrust,  assent  to  laseus, 
even  when  he  speaks  ttie  trath.'.  Again  Lystaa  seems 
to  aim  at  truth,'  out  Isnus  to  iblknr  art:  tiie one  strives  to 
please,  the  other  to  produce  elfcct.* 

Dionysitts  adds' that,  in  his  opinion,  vrith-Iamu  or^mated 
^t  vigour  and  energy  of  style  iit»vAntQ)  whieh  Uis  pupil 
Demosthenes  carried  to  pcfffoctiou.  So  fiur  as  tiie  extant  spe- 
cimens of  Issus  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion,  this  jutj^ment 
appears  to  be  just  The  perspicuity  and  the  artiesa  sim- 
pitcity  of  the  style  of  Lysias  are  a^irAle ;  but  on  reading 
Isecuswe  feet  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  subtle  disputant 
and  a  close  reasoner,  whose  arguments  are  strong  and 
pointed,  but  have  too  much  the  appesiance  of  studied  effect, 
and  fbr  that  reason  often  ftdl  tottinTOiee. 

The  best  edition  of  the  text  ef  bans  is  }sf  Bekkw.  The 
oration  on  the  ' Inheritance  6t IfaaeelBa*  was fixat  pabliahed 
by  Tyrwhitt,  London,  1 785 ;  and  tbat  (A  the  *  InheritaQott 
of  Cleonymns*  flrsC  appeued  in  Icsoompleta  form  9X  Milan, 
1815,  by  Ang.  HaL  llie  iranslation  of  Ibsiib  bv  Sur  Wil- 
liam Jones  (1779,  4toO  will  give  an  Euglish  reacler  a  suffi- 
cient notion  of  this  oratw;  but  the  tianuation  is  somewlxat 
deficient  in  critical  aecurMV,  and  also  vranting  in  force. 
ISAIAH  (VT^.  VCL  'Bffotcv),  one  of  the  moat  cele 

brated  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  lived  during  the  reigus  of 
Uzziah,  Jotbam,  Aha%  and  Hezeki^h  (/«.  i.  1 ;  vii.  1 ;  xiv. 
28;  xxii.;  xxxvi.—xxxvuLlattd¥Faseontemporary  with  the 
prophets  Amos,  Hoseaf  Joef,  and  Micali.  We  possess  no 
particulars  in  the  Old  Testament  reumcting  the  place  of  his 
birth  or  his  history ;  but  we  learn  from  the  inscription  of 
the  book  that  he  was  the  son  of  Amoz,  wl(o  was,  accordinjr 
to  one  Jewish  tradition,  the  brother  of  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah ;  but  according  to  another  was  considered  to  be  iho 
same  person  as  the  prophet  Amos.  latter  tradition 

is  evidently  wrong ;  since  the  name  of  the  prophet  is  D^t^, 

while  the  name  of  tlie  &ther  of  Isaiah  is  VV3M<  It  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  6th  chapter  of  the  hook,  that  Isaiah  entered 
upon  his  prophetical  office  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Uzziah.  n  c.  759.  He  continued  to  prophesy  at  least 
till  the  fourt>.!L-nth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiali,  b-c.  7 13 
(2  Kings,  .\ix.  2-7 ;  la.  xxxvi.— xxxviii.),  a  period  of  forty- 
six  years.  According  to  an  antiont  Jewish  teadition,  which 
is  also  given  in  the  '^f''^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 
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Invli,'  he  was  put  to  death  during  the  reign  of  the  cruel 
Mtnasseh  (2  Kings,  xxi.  16) ;  wU6  is  said  by'  Jdsephua 
(Jniiq^  X.  3,§  I)  to  havB  slain  all  the  prophets  in  Jeru- 
nlem.  Manasseh  (raminenced  his  reign  b.c.  697 ;  and 
Jsnah  must  therefore  have  continued  to  prophesy  for  sixty- 
1*9  years  at  least,  if  this  traditim  is  correct   Isaiah  bad  a 
greater  influence  in  public  affitirs  tiian  any  other  prophet, 
tieept  El^ah  and  Eliiha.   He  appears  to  have  been  the 
intimate  fHend  of  Hesekiah:  and  it  was  principally  ovin^ 
to  his  adriee  and  firmness  that  the  army  of  Sennacherib 
was  defeated. 

The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  consist  of  sixty-six  chapters,  all 
of  whicn  wore  considered,  till  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
Tears,  to  have  been  coftiposed  by  the  prophet  himself.  But 
it  is  Uie  common  opinion  of  the  critics  in  Germany  usually 
csIM  RationaKsts,  that  the  book  of  Iteiiah'  is  a  collection 
of  prophecies  delivered  by  different  Jiej^ioh^''  which  were 
coIle<?ted  and  (UTan|Erftd  in' their  present' foi^  "during  the 
Babylonian  exile.  Tktt  wftole  of  the  letter  part  of  the  book, 
from  eh.  xl.  to  ch.  Ixvi,  is  supposed  to  ha^4  been  written  at 
BiAyton  during  the  ezlB^  bod  a  eonMnable  ^ai^  of  the 
first  Uii^-idod  chapters  it  attribnted'ttf'ottrfr  authors' than 
Isaiah.  Soi^pe  inities  have  called  thelrook  a'  'ttoAical  an- 
thology.* Hiia~6{Hnion  was  first  maintained  by  Xoppe,  and 
haa  been  supported^by  Doderledn,  JUsti,  BiChhom,  Bauer, 
Fftnfus,  RosehmSller,  Bertholdt,  D6W;6tte,  August^  and  at 
great  length  by  Gesenius  in  his  transhitieb  of  Isaiah,  Leip., 
1821-9.  '  The  best  ergnments  in  defence  of  the  common 
opinion  are  given  by  Jahn  in  his ''Introduction  to  the 
Bible.'  by  Prtnbssor  liee  in  bis  'Sermohs  and  Dissertations 
on  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,'  and  by  Hengstenbei^  in 
his  *ChristoIogie  des  alten  Testaments,'  Berl.,  1829-35. 

If  we  admit  Isaiah  to  have  been  the  authOT  of  the  book 
which  bears  his  name,  it  is  nearty  ceftain  that  the  pro- 
phecies are  not  arranged  at  present  in  the  order  in  which 
they  v««  deliveradi  The  si^  chapter  apparently  contains 
an  account  of  the  inanguration  of  the  prApbet  in  his  sacred 
office,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  prophecy  that 
was  published  by  him.  The  twenty-secohd  chapter  con- 
sists of  two  separate  parts  which  have  i^o'conn^kion  with 
each  other,  and  were  probably  published  at  different  times ; 
thefi>nner  half  of  tite  chapter  (1-14)  containing  a  predic- 
tion of  the  Invasion  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  while  the 
latter  half  gives  an  account  of  the  disgrace  of  a  courtier  of 
the  name  of  Shebna  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  give  vctf  connoted  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  theliook ;  but  the  following  airangamettt,  taken 
ftmn  CtossnfuB^  i»  {i^ha|M  the  beat  upott  the  vbtfc. 

The  flrst  part  (i — ^xil.)  prinoipally  consists  of  prophe- 
<MS  relatMf  immediately  to  the  Jewish  '))eo^e;  the 
second  fart  (xiii.— Icxifi-)  contains  {mdietfons  against  the 
Babylonian^  Assyrian^  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians, 
Egyptians,  and  other  foreign  orations;  the  third  part 
(xxiv. — xxxv.>,  with  an  historical  appendix  (xxxvi. — xxxviii.) 
coutunmg  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  eon- 
luaft  fmhecies  of  the  invasion  of  Judiea  by  the  Baby- 
kmians,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the'  captivity  of 
the  peopK  sod  their  final  restoration  to  their  native  country ; 
the  Auith  part  (xL — Ixvi.)  principally  refers  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  ciinroh ;  it  contains  many  prophecies  re- 
specting the  deliToranoe  of  the  Jews  ftom  captivity,  tlie 
destruetion  (rfidi)l^  the  spread  of  Uie  true  iel^;ion  over  the 
earth,  theeonversion'ef  the  Gentiles,  ud  the  eonringof  the 
Messiah. 

The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  have  always  been  held  in  great 
venvation  by  the  Jews.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Surach,  speaks 
oflsaiah  as  'a  profAet  great  and  fkithf^l  in  his  vision,  who 
saw  by  an  exoelltnt  spirit  what  should  come  to  pass  at  the 
last,  and  comforted  them  that  mourned  in  Sion.  He  showed 
what  should  come  to' pass  for  ever,  and  secret  things  before 
they  cnma'  (Bee  !e«ft»(iotM,  xlviii.  22-25.)  Josephus  and 
^uo  frequenttjr  sjeak  of  UAah  in  terms  of  the  greatest 
Tespeet;  atid  his  ivopheeicis  are  bonatantly  quoted  by  the 
writers  of  the  Net  r  TMament.  See  Matt,  I  29.  33,  com- 
pared with  !t.  vii.  14 1  Matt.  in.  3,  with  /t.  xl.  S :  Matt.  iv. 
14-lS,  with /<.  ix.  ItB;  Xlii.  7;  \Afa(f.  viii.  I7,with  A.M. 
4;  Matt.  uiL  14, 15^  With  Is.  vi.  9, 10;  Matt.  tolI  13,  with 
/r.lTi.7;  Lu/U,  iv:  r7-l9,  with  /r.lxLl-3;  xiii.  34, 
with  It.  Iv.  3  ;  Acts,  xxviil  2^-27,  with  Is:  vt  9,  10 ;  Som. 
ix.  27,  88,  with  It.  X.  28 ;  Rom,  ix.  29,  with  Is.  i.  9 ;  Bom. 
ix.  33,  with  It.  vtii  14;  Itom.  x.  16,  with  It.  liiL  1 ;  Rom. 
X.  20,  31,  with  Is.  Ixv.  I,  2 ;  1  Cor.  L  19,  20,  with  It.  xliv. 
»;  S  Afar.iu.  13,  with  It.  hcv.  17. 


A  considerable  part  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  sup- 
posed by  most  Gmistian  divines  to  relate  to  the  Mt'ssiah. 
The  ibltowing  list  is  taken  from  Gray's  *  Key  to  the  Old 
Testament,'  pp.  369,  370  :  the  divine  character  of  Christ 
(vii.  14;  ix.6;  xxxv.  4;  xl.  5,  9,  lO;  xlii.  6-8;  Ixi.  I; 
txii  1 1 ;  Ixiif.  1-4} ;  his  miracles  (xxxv.  5,  6) ;  his  peculiar 
{qualities  and  virtues  (ix.  3,  3 ;  xl.  1 1 ;  xliii.  1-3) ;  his  rejec- 
tion <vi.  9-12;  viii.  14,  IS;  liii.  3);  his  sufliarings  for  the 
sins  of  man  (liii.  4-11) ;  his  death,  burial  (liii.  8,  9),  and 
victory  over  death  (xxxv.  8;  liii.  10-12);  his  final  glory 
(xlix.*?,  22,  23;  lii.  13-15;  liii.  4,  5), and  the  establishment, 
increase  (ii  2-4;  ix.  7;  xlii.  4;  xlvi.  13),  and  perfection 
(ix.  2-7 ;  xi.  4-10 ;  xvi.  5 ;  xxix.  18-24 ;  xxxii.  1 ;  xl.  4,  5 ; 
xlix.  9-13  ;  li;  3-6  ;  lii.  6-10  ;  Iv.  1-3  ;  lix.  16-21 ;  Ix. ;  Ixi. 
I-S ;  Ixv.  25)  of  his  kingdom.  The  number  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecies relating  to  the  Messiah'  was  thouc^ht  by  Jerome  to 
be  so  numerous  and 'important,  that  he  says,  in  his  pre&ce 
to  the  book,  that  Ishi^'  ought  rather  to  be  called  an  Evan- 
gelist than  a  proi^t ;  and  many  modern  commentators 
|ive  him  the  tide  of  the  SvansMical  Prophet 

The  'style  tif  baiah  i»Md  by  Lowth  \Preeleet.  xxi.)  '  to 
riwund  in  sut^  trftnscend«nt  excellenaes,  that  he  may  be 
properiy  said  to  affcoii  the  most  perfect  model  of  the  pro- 
phetic poetry.  He  is  at'r  t^ce  elegant  and  sublime,  forcible 
and  ornamented';  he  unites  energy  with  copiousness,  and 
dignity  with  varie^.  In  his  sentiments  there  is  uncommon 
elevation  and  majesty ;  in  his  im^ry  the  utmost  propriety, 
elegance,  dignity,  and  diversity ;  in  bis  language,  uncom- 
mon beauty  and  energy ;  and  notwithatending  the  obscurity 
of  his  subjects,  a  surprising  degree  of  clearness  and  simpli- 
city. To  these  we  may  add  that  there  is  such  sweetness  in 
the  poetical  composition  of  his  sentences,  whether  it  proceed 
from  art  or  genius,  that  if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at  present  is 
possessed  or  any  remains  of  its  native  grace  and  harmony, 
we  shall  chiefly  find  them  in  the  writings  oflsaiah.' 

In  addition  to  the  book  of  prophecies,  Isaiah  is  also  said 
to  have  written  the  lives  of  Uzziah  (2  Ckron.  xxvi.  22) 
and  Hezekiah  (2  Ckron.  xxxii.  32).  The  fiirmer  work  is 
entirely  lost ;  but  we  probably  possess  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  latter  in  chapters  xxxvi. — xxxviii.  of 
his  prophecies. 

'Vre  learn  from  the  Fathers  that  several  aprocryphal 
works  [Apocalypse],  which  were  in  circulation  in  the  eatiy 
ages  of  the  Christian  sara,  were  attributed  to  Isaiah.  An 
Ethiopic  tmnslation  of  one  of  these  works,  entitled  the  *  As- 
eensionoFIsaiah.'which  was  originally  written  in  Greek  and 
is  quoted  by  Bpiphanius  iHttret.  xl.  8)  and  Jerome  (Com- 
mentarv  upon  Is.  Ixiv.  4),  was  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Dr.  Laurence,  Oxf.  1819,  8vo.  This  work  contains  an 
account  of  the  prophet's  ascension  through  the  firmament 
and  the  six  heavens  into  the  seventh,  and  also  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom during  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

(The  Introductions  of  Eichhom,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  Au- 
gust!, and  Home ;  Vitringa,  Comnientarius  in  Librum 
Proph.  Isaia,  2  vols.  fol.  1714-1720  ;  Lowth's  Isaiah,  Lend. 
1778,  frequently  reprinted  ;  there  is  a  good  (xermon  trans- 
lation of  Uiis  work  with  many  additions  by  Koppe,  4  vols. 
1779-1781;  Diiderlein's  Etaias,  8vo.,  3rd  ed.,  1789,  with 
excellent  notes;  RosenmuUer's  Scholia;  Gesenius,  Der 
Profit  Jesaia,  ubertetzl  vnd  mii  einem  voUttandigen 
vhiiologiseh-eritisehen  vnd  hittoritehm  Comntentar 
gleitet,  Leip.  1821-9,  the  brat  translatiim  and  oommentary 
that  basket  appeared.) 

IS'CHIA,  the  antient  iBnaria,  an  island  situated  at  the 
nor^ern  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  smaller  island 
pfProcida  lying  between  it  and  the  promontory  of  Mtsenum 
on  the  mainland.  Procida  (Prochyta),  according  to  an  old 
tradition,  was  rent  from  Ischia  by  an  earthquake.  The 
island  is  mountainous ;  the  highest  summit,  called  Mount 
Epomeo,  which  is  an  extinct  volcano,  rises  about  2500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  has  near  its  summit  distinct  traces  of 
two  very  large  craters.  "The  volcanic  district  of  Noples  is 
considered  to  comprise  not  only  Vesuvius,  with  Pozzuoli 
and  (>umee,  but  also  the  islands  of  Prodda  and  Ischia.  The 
last  ereptton  of  the  Bpomeo  was  in  1801,  when  a  broad 
stream  of  lava  ran  over  the  eastern  part  ot  the  island,  fbr 
nearly  two  miles,  as  fiur  as  the  sea.  Strabo  calls  this  island 
by  the  name  of  Pithecusse,  which  is  not,  as  Pliny  observes, 
derived  from  pith£cus  (an  ape),  but  from  a  word  of  similar 
form,  which  signiQes  an  earthen  vessel.  The  clay  of  the 
island,  it  seems,  has  been  used  for  earthenware  from  the 
remotest  time.  The  island  wos  settled  by  Greeks  of  Cholcis. 
and  Bretria.   There  were  numerous  trwUtjons  ^volcania 
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Action  having  taken  fdaco  i]i  this  island;  and  TimiDus 
inention&  a  viulant  eruption  of  Epomeo  a  little  before  his 
time.  Tlie  soil  of  Ischia  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  corn, 
abundance  of  wines,  and  all  aorta  of  ft-uiL  The  hills  are  ! 
eoveied  with  cheanut  trees.  The  ialaod  it  about  tweniy 
milea  in  circuit,  and  contains  S4,000  inhabitants,  who  ! 
have  a  reputatioa  for  good  behaviour  mtich  above  that  of 
their  neignbonn  of  the  mainland.  Robbery  and  murder 
are  vary  rare  in  the  i^nd,  and  the  houaes  are  frequently 
left  1^  the  owners  with  (he  door  merely  on  the  latch  without 
any  auapicion  or  fbar.  The  people  are  industrious,  very 
frugal,  and  good  tempered.  lischia  forms  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Naples ;  it  contains  fuur  small  towns  or  villages : 
1.  Ischia,  which  is  a  bishop's  see  and  has  a  castle ;  2.  Foria, 
which  is  the  most  commercial  place  on  the  island ;  3.  Ca* 
aamicciola,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  contains  excellent 
clay,  of  which  a  great  quantity  of  pottery  is  made  and  sent 
to  Naples  ;  4.  Lacoo :  besides  sevnal  hamlets.  The  island 
abounds  with  mineral  springs,  which  are  much  frequented 
hj  invalid*  from  Naples,  am  are  found  efficacious  for  cur- 
ing several  distempers.  Ischia  is  altogether  one  of  the 
finest  islands  near  the  coast  of  Italy.  (Dte  Quinlis,  Inarime, 
teu  de  Balneit  Pitheauarum,  libri  vi.,  8vo.,  Naples,  1726 ; 
G.  Poulett  Scrope,  On  the  Volcanic  IHstriet  qf  Naples, 
in  Geoloe.  Trant.,  second  series,  vol.  ii. ;  Strabo,  Cataub» 
p.  248 ;  Plin.,  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  88,  iii.  G.) 

1SE6HEM,  a  market-town  in  the  province  of  West 
Flanders.  The  population  of  the  town  is  2100,  and  that  of 
the  parish  about  7000  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  manu- 
focture  cou.<udei-alile  quantities  of  linen  and  tape  It  is 
nine  miles  ncH-th  by  vest  of  Courtray.  and  twenty  miles 
south  of  Bruges. 

ISER.  [Bata.su.] 

ISE^RE,  a  river  in  the  south-eastem  part  of  France,  be- 
longina  to  the  system  of  the  lUidne.  It  has  its  source  near 
Ifont  ueran<13,262feet  high),  in  the  chain  of  the  Pennine 
Alps  in  Savoy.  It  flows  30  miles  north-west  to  St.  Maurice, 
and  then  1 5  miles  south-west  to  Moutiers  or  Moutier ;  fVom 
Houtiers  it  turns  again  to  the  north-west  and  flows  12  miles 
to  Conflans,  the  most  northern  point  of  its  course ;  and 
again  turning  south-west,  flows  22  miles  to  Montmeillan, 
where  its  navi^tion  commences.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  It  receives  some  small  tributaries,  the  combined 
streams  of  the  Darou  and  the  St  Jean  at  Moutiers ;  the 
combined  streams  of  the  Arli  and  Doron  at  Conflans;  and 
between  Conflans  and  Montmeillan,  the  Are.  an  alpine 
stream  68  miles  long,  which  passes  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne. 
Jtnt  below  Montmeillan  the  Is^re  turns  to  the  south, 
crosses  the  French  frontier,  gradually  bends  to  the  south- 
west and  west,  passes  Grenoble,  dividing  that  town  into  two 
parts,  and  unites  with  the  Drac,  its  most  important  tribu- 
tary. From  the  junction  of  the  Drac  the  Isdre  flows  north- 
vest  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  turning  to  the  south- 
west, flows  past  St.  Marcellin  and  Romans  into  the  Rhdne, 
which  it  joins  between  Toumon  and  Valence.  The  length 
of  the  navigable  port  of  the  IsSre  below  Montmeillan  is 
about  90  miles:  its  whole  course  is  about  160  miles. 

The  Drac  rises  in  the  department  of  Hautes  Aloes,  and 
lias  a  course  of  72  or  73  miles.  .It  reenves  the  Cwvrayes, 
the  Bonne,  the  Romanch^  and  other  streams. 

The  Isdreisofnioderatebreadth,but  of  great  depth.  lu 
waters  are  of  a  blackish  colour,  which  is  attributed  by  some 
to  the  debris  of  the  slate  rocks  of  the  Tarentaise,  a  district 
in  Savoy,  through  which  it  flows.  The  stream  is  liable  to 
inundations  which  cause  the  most  disastrous  effects.  It  is 
use<l  for  floating  timber  from  Moutiers,  34  miles  above 
Montmeillan.  Between  the  lost-mentioned  town  and  Gre- 
noble the  navigation  is  very  difllcult,  on  account  of  the 

f|reat  number  of  islets  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Iron,  hemp, 
tnen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  wood  are  carried  down  the 
stream.  Barges  laden  with  salt  and  other  merchandise 
ascend  it  from  the  Rb&ne  to  Grenoble  and  Montmeillan. 

JSE^RB,  a  department  of  France,  taking  its  name  from 
the  river  above  mentioned.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  department  of  Aio,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Rhdne ;  on  the  west  by  the  departments  of  RhSne,  Haute 
lioire,  and  Arddche,  from  whicn  also  it  is  separated  by  the 
UhOne;  on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  department  of 
Drdme;  and  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Haules  Alpes: 
on  the  east  and  north-east  it  is  bounded  by  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  kin^  of  Sardinia.  Its 
form,  thouf^h  irregular,  approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelo- 
gram; having  its  sides  facing  the  north-eas^  south-east, 


south-west,  and  north-west  respectively.  Its  greatest  length 
is  from  the  north-west,  on  the  banks  of  the  RUQnc.  nc:u- 
Lyon,  to  the  south-east,  not  for  from  Briani^on,  in  the  di;- 
partment  of  Haules  Alpes,  92  miles;  its  greatest  breadth 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  is  from  near  the  little  town  of 
AUevaid,  amid  the  Alps,  to  the  bank  of  the  Istre,  below  St 
Marcellin,  65  miles.  Its  area  is  3205  square  miles,  which 
is  considerably  above  the  average  area  of  the  French  depart- 
ments, and  above  the  area  of  any  English  county  except 
Yorkshire;  it  is  about  equal  to  the  conjoint  areas  of  Shrop- 
shire, Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire.  The  population 
by  the  census  of  183 1  was  550,258 ;  by  that  of  1836,  573,645 ; 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  above  23,000  in  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  half  a  million.  The  census  of  183(i 
gives  1 79  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  which  is  above  the 
average  density  of  population  in  France,  but  very  far  below 
that  of  the  above-mentioned  English  counties.  Grenoble, 
the  cu>ital,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Isdre,  in  45"  11'  N.  Ut. 
and  5<^43'  E.  long. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  department  is  covered  with 
mountains.  A  branch  of  the  Alps,  which  joins  the  princi- 
pal chain  between  Mont  Gendvre  and  Mont  Cenis,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  Rhdne,  forms  the  boundary  between  this 
department  and  the  Sardinian  dominions.  In  this  branch 
or  in  its  subordinate  ramifications  are  the  summits  Mont 
Trois  Ellions,  12,737  feet  high;  Col  de  Saix.  I0,971fc'ct; 
Pic  de  Belladone,  10,229  feet;  La  Roche  Grenico,  997^1 
feet;  Sept  Laux  (upper  summit),  9743  feet;  and  the  C<il 
du  Galibier,  9 1 54  feet.  Some  of  the  summits  of  this  moun- 
tainous tract  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  cnc1(»c 
glaciers.  The  mountains  are  traversed  by  narrow  pasiics, 
and  tlie  slopes  and  precipices  are  covered  with  dark 
furcats.  Mountain  streams  tumble  from  rock  to  rock, 
or  pass  rapidly  through  deep  glens.  Grottos  with  sta- 
lactites are  common  in  the  mountains :  that  of  Ln  Bulinu 
was  counted  among  the  wonders  of  Dauphin^.  [Balmk, 
La.]  Some  of  the  ralleys  are  of  tolerable  vridtb  and 
of  great  beauty,  as  that  of  Gr^ivaudan,  watered  by  tho 
Is^e ;  but  there  are  no  plains  except  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne.  The  whole 
department  is  comprehendal  in  the  basin  of  the  Rh3ne. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhdne,  which  borders  the  de- 
partment on  the  north  and  west.  The  Guiers,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Guiers  Vif  and  the  Guiere 
Mort,  skirts  the  north-eastern  boundary,  and  joins  the 
RhOne  on  its  left  bank  at  the  point  where  the  latter  first 
touches  the  department.  A  number  of  small  stFeams,  whirh 
successively  fall  into  the  Rhdne  on  its  left  bank,  vrater  the 
more  level  districts  of  the  north-west  The  Is4re  crosses 
the  department  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  watering  the 
vaUcy  of  Grisivaudan :  its  junction  with  the  Rhdne  is  in 
the  adjacent  department  of  Drdm&  The  Drac  has  tho 
greater  part  of  its  course  in  this  department 

In  the  alpine  country  are  many  lakes ;  the  principal  is 
that  of  Puladru,  near  the  bead  of  the  Fure,  which  runs 
through  the  lake.   There  are  also  several  marshes. 

Tlie  mountains  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Isdre  and  the 
Drac  consist  of  granitic  and  other  primitive  rocks.  To  the 
north  and  west  of  this  district,  extending  to  the  banks  of 
the  Bourbre  and  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Rhdne, 
and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Isire,  are  found 
the  rocks  intervening  between  the  dialk  and  the  new  red 
or  saliferous  sandstone.  Still  more  to  the  west,  extending; 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne  below  the  junction  of  tlu»  Bourbre, 
are  found  the  supercretaeeous  strata. 

The  high  road  from  Paris  by  Lyon,  Chamb^ry,  and  Mont 
Cenis  to  Turin,  passes  through  this  depaLtment,  also  ihi; 
road  from  INiris  by  Lyon  to  Aix,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Nice, 
and  Genoa.  The  former  enters  the  department  just  afler 
it  leaves  Lyon,  and  passes  by  Bourgoin  and  La  Tour  du 
Pin  to  Pont  de  Beauvoisin,  where  it  crosses  the  Guiers  into 
Savoy.  The  road  to  Aix  also  enters  the  department  just 
after  leaving  Lvon.  and  runs  south  by  T^ienne,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Rhdne,  into  the  department  of  Drdme.  The 
road  from  Paris,  fo  Grenoble  branches  tn  m  that  to  Cham- 
b^ry  and  Turin  at  Bourgoins,  and  passes  by  Moirans  and 
Voreppe,  and  along  the  valley  of  Gresivaudan  to  Grenoble : 
from  this  city  two  roads  lead,  one  by  the  valley  of  the  Isere 
into  the  Turin  road  at  Montmeillan,  the  other  by  the  valley 
of  the  Roraanche  to  Briancon  (Hautes  Alpea)  and  by  Munt 
Geiifivrc  to  Turin,  with  a  branch  by  the  valley  of  the  Drac 
to  Gap  in  the  department  of  Hautes  Alp^.  The  aggregate 
lengtt  of  the  RouU»  R<^^^^^^^]^f!^\h\^ 
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of  «iieti  are  in  good  repair ;  the  rest  is  out  of  repair  or 
ui.fini.<bed.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  Routes  Departe- 
m-nlalet  is  284  miles,  more  than  seren-eighttd  of  which  are 
in  giio^  repair.  The  bye-roads  and  paths  nave  an  aggregate 
jcu^ii  of  nearly  1400  miles. 

Hie  inland  navigation  is  made  n^  of  that  of  theRh6ne,97 
Biiltis;  and  that  of  the  Isdre,  SO  miles;  together  157  miles. 

He  climate  differs  much  aceoiding  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
surfitce.  In  the  plains  the  summer  is  very  hot  and  the 
raids  violent ;  in  the  marshy  flats  the  temperature  is  lover 
and  Uie  air  moister;  in  the  deep  valleys  there  are  some- 
times rapid  changesof  temperature,  and  at  other  times  long 
periods  both  of  rain  and  drought.  The  high  mountains  have 
but  two  seasons,  a  long  winter  of  nine  months,  with  a  brief 
summer.  The  air  of  the  department  is  generally  keen, 
pure,  and  healthy ;  hnt  the  changes  render  the  crups  very 
UDcertain.  From  the  different  elevation  of  the  surface  the 
natural  productions  arc  of  very  various  character.  The 
valley  of  Bourg  d'Oysans,  the  most  elevated  of  the  larger 
Talleys,  produces  n'^  barley,  potatoes,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hay :  (he  valley  of  St.  Laurent  du  Pont, »  of 
the  Cbartreiue  [Chartbxuse].  is  in  general  covered  with 

E'ne  foresta;  some  spots  produce  grain  and  bemp:  the  val- 
}  s  of  Voinm  and  VizQle  are  chiefly  productive  of  hemp :  the 
valley  of  Gr^vaudan,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
France,  produces  grain  of  all  sorts,  wine,  fruit,  &c.  l*be  more 
level  districts  of  the  department  have  generally  a  dr^  sandy, 
or  stony  soi\;  some  parts  however  are  marshy.  The  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  has  increased  the  productiveness 
of  these  districts;  some  of  the  marshes  have  been  drained, 
and  the  drier  soils  are  improved  by  irrigation.  The  crops 
consist  of  wheat,  rye,  pulse,  hemp,  wine,  ftuit,  and  hay : 
and  ncrtwithstanding  the  injury  dune  by  a  changeable  cli- 
mate, violent  winds,  and  storms  of  haiU  the  produce  of  the 
department  exceeds  its  consumption.  The  wines,  especially 
thoie  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienne,  are  in  ^ood  repute. 
The  fbrests  yield  heech,  dm,  and  especially  pine  timber. 
Many  horses  are  bred;  tite  mulM  are  excellent;  the  asses 
small.  The  cattle  are  small,  but  the  cows  give  much  milk ; 
and  the  cheese  called  Sassenage  cheese,  from  a  village  or 
small  town  of  that  name  near  Grenoble,  where  it  is  chiefly 
sold,  is  excellent.  Sheep  are  numerous,  and  have  a  fine 
son  fleece:  immense  flocks  are  driven  every  spring  from 
tiie  neighbouring  departments  to  the  upland  pastures  of 
the  Alpine  valleys.  Qoats,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  numerous ; 
and  a.  considerable  number  of  ulkworms  are  reared  in  those 
parts  which  admit  of  the  growth  of  the  mulberry.  Of  wild 
uiimab  there  is  considerable  variety :  the  bear,  the  lynx, 
the  ^hf  Pi^'s  the  wild  goa^  and  the  marten,  are  found 
in  the  motmtaiiu:  game  is  tolerably  plentiful,  and  fish 
abuttdsoit 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  considerable. 

Gold,  nlvor,  lead,  eopperi  iron  in  abundance,  zinc,  mercury, 

antimony,  bismuth,  cobalt,  coal,  rock-crystal,  granite,  mar- 

\iW,  aiam,  sulphur,  gypsum,  marl,  potter*^  clay,  and  sand- 
stone ai«  tmiiid ;  but  of  these,  only  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  with 
some  marUe  qoarrios  and  clay  pits,  are  wrought.  The  gold 
and  silver  miiies  have  been  aliandoned,  not  being  suiGciently 

productive  to  pay  mora  than  the  cost  of  working  them.  There 

are  several  mineral  spring. 
The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements  as 

bdow:  it  contains  forty-five  eantons,  or  districts  under  a 

jusliee  of  the  peace,  and  555  communes  ^— 
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Grenoble,  S.  &  B. 
La  Tour  du  Pin,  N- 
St  Hwoeniii.  S.W. 
VieuM,  W.  • 


Arm  in  tq. 

mile*. 

For-  1836. 

CommuBM. 

1599 

313,568 

214 

513 

129.809 

125 

413 

85,S67 

84 

681 

145,001 

133 

3305 

573,645 

555 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Grenoble  are  the  capital  (|m- 
pulation  in  1836,  28,969)  [Grsnobls],  Voreppe  (population 
1305),  Sassenage,  Goncelin.  Thcys,  Allevard,  and  Fort 
Barraux,  all  on  or  near  the  Isire ;  Corps,  Mens,  La  Hure 
(pop.  2785X  Moneticr  de  Cleimon^  Vif,  VarceSi  and  Claix, 
in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Drao;  Le  Bourg  d'Oysans 
<pnp.  3052)  [Bouao],  and  Vizillc  (pop.  2422  town,  or 
ST  jO  commune),  in  that  of  the  Romanchu ;  Le  Villard  de 
on  the  Bourne;  Les  EchcUcs  (pop.  about  1500)  and 
!^t.  Laurt'Dt  du  Punt  (pop.  3156)  on  the  Guiers;  the  estab- 
lishment, formerly  monastic,  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse 


[Chartrhttsk,  Grand],  in  the  desert  near  St.  Laurent ;  Clii- 
rens,  and  Voiron  (pop.  6924).  At  Vixelle  are  manufactures 
of  printed  cottons,  yarn,  and  paper.  Sassenage  is  the  great 
mart  for  the  cheese  of  the  surrounding  districts.  It  is  also 
remarked  for  a  natural  curiosity,— two  cylindrical  excava- 
tions in  two  grottoes,  in  which  the  supply  of  water  was 
once  supposed  to  presage  the  abundance  or  fiiilure  of  tlte 
hardest.  Voiron  is  the  mart  fbr  the  linens  manu&ctuied 
in  the  department. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  La  Tour  du  Pin  are  the  capital 
(pop.  in  1836.  2484),  Bourgoin  (pop.  3447  town,  3762  com- 
mune), Virieu  and  Le  Grand  Temps  near  the  Dourbe;  St. 
Clef  or  St.  Chef  (pop.  3397)  between  that  river  and  the 
Bourbre ;  St.  Geoire  (pop.  4635)  and  Le  Pont  de  Beauvoisin 
(pop.  1943  town,  2139  commune)  in  or  near  the  valley  of 
the  Guiers;  Morelel,  Quirieu,  and  Cr^micu  or  Crimieux 
(pop.  2058  town,  2401  commune),  in  or  near  the  valley  of 
the  Rhdne.  There  are  mineral  springs  at  Le  Pont  de  Beau- 
voisin. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Marcellin  are  St.  Marcellin 
(pop.  in  1636,  2885),  St.  Andr£,  Beauvoir,  Vinay,  Lalbene. 
TuUiens  orTuUins  (pop.  1806  town,  3807  communeX  Moi- 
rans  and  St.  Quentin,  on  or  near  Uie  Is&e ;  St  Antoine  on 
the  Furand;  Roybon  on  the  Galaure;  Viriville  and  St. 
Stienne  de  Geoird.  St.  Marcellin  is  in  a  pleasant  situation 
amid  vine-covered  hills;  it  is  well  built,  and  surrounded 
with  walltf.  Tlie  inhabitants  trade  in  raw  silk,  chesnut  and 
walnut  oil,  and  wine. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Vienne,  are  the  capital  (pop. 
in  1836,  16,484)  [Viknnb],  Roussillon,  Le  Pfiage,  and  St. 
Symphorien,  on  or  near  the  Rh6ne;  Beaurepaire(pop.  1924 
town,  2138  commune)  on  the  Suzon;  La  C6te  St.  AndrS 
(pop.  2800  town,  4568  commune),  Chatonnay,  St.  Jean  de 
Bournay  (pop.  1820  town,  3392  commune),  St.  Crewges  (pop. 
1636  town.  2872  commune),  Heyrieux,  and  La  Verpili^re. 
The  inhabitants  of  La  O^ite  St.  Andri  carry  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  liqueurs  and  in  the  light  and  sparkling  white 
wines  grown  round  the  town. 

The  department  contains  many  smelting-boutea  fbr  iron, 
and  some  fbr  lead;  and  a  flatting-mill  fbr  copper.  Iron 
guns  ibr  shipping,  nails,  and  steel  are  manufkctured :  there 
are  several  potteries  and  a  glass-house  for  making  botUes. 
Sail-cloth,  canvass  for  wrappers,  coarse  and  fine  linens, 
cotton  yam,  calico  and  printed  cottons,  thrown  silk,  woollen 
cloth  for  the  troops  and  for  other  uses,  bats,  leather  of 
different  qualities,  and  gloves  (especially  at  Grenoble),  pa- 
per and  vellum  (especially  at  Vienne),  liqueurs,  mineral 
acids,  and  turpentine  are  made.  These  various  articles^  with 
wine,  brandy,  wool,  silk,  hemp,  and  deals,  constitute  the 
exports. 

The  dei)artmcnt  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Grenoble :  and 
is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Roval  and  the  AradCmie 
Universitaire  of  that  city.  There  is  a'^otestant  consistoiy„ 
of  which  Mens  is  the  seat.  The  department  is  included  in 
the  seventh  military  division,  of  which  the  head-quarte»aae 
at  Grenoble.  It  returns  seven  members  to  the  Chambet  ef 
Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  the  department  is  below  the  aver- 
age of  France.  The  proportion  of  young  men  enrolled  in 
the  military  census  of  1828-9  who  could  read  and  write  was 
29  in  every  100. 

This  department  formed  in  antiont  times  part  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Allobroges,  a  nation  of  the  Celtic  stock ;  the 
southern  parts  were  probably  comprehended  in  tlte  territo- 
ries of  two  other  people  of  Celtic  race,  the  Segalauni  and 
the  Vocontii.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul  it  iras  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Vieunensis,  a  subdivision  of  the 
more  antient  and  extensive  province  of  Narbonensis.  It 
contained  the  Roman  cities  of  Vienna  (Vienne)and  Cularo, 
afterwards  Gratianopolis  (Grenoble).  From  the  Romans 
it  passed  successively  to  the  Burgundians  and  the  Franks ; 
and  in  the  middle  ages  was  included  in  Dauphin&  [Bur- 
QUNDtAifs;  Dauphinb';  Francs] 

ISIDORE,  SAINT,  of  Peluaium  in  Egypt,  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  wrote,  according  to 
Suidas  Ondoma),  '3000  epistles,  explaining  the  divine 
Scriptures.'  Upwards  of  2000  are  still  extant ;  they  are 
for  the  most  part  very  short,  and  contain  many  repetitions. 
They  have  been  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Scholt, 
Paris,  1638.  Dr.  Heumann  has  published  a  *  Diss^ation 
on  Isidore'  (Hanover,  1738,  4to.),  in  which  he  argues  that 
most  of  the  letters  are  fictitious,  and  not  a  real  correspon- 
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IBIBORB,  S^NT.  bishop  of  Seville,  in  Spsia.  from 
A.i>  A99  or  596  to  A.D.  S36,  one  of  the  mostcelehnited  oTttie 
Spanish  bishops,  vas  born  at  Carthagena.  He  was  veil 
acquainted  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  was  considered  by 
the  Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  650)  as  the  most  learned  man 
of  his  age.  The  style  of  his  works  is  however  not  very 
clear,  and  his  judgment  appears  to  have  been  very  defective. 

The  most  importunt  of  his  works  are :  'A  Chronicle 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  A.D.  626  ;'  'A  Book  of 
Ecclesiastical  Writers,*  in  33  chapters;  'Three  Books  of 
Opinions,  selected  from  the  writings  of  the  iatbers,  and 
especially  from  St.  GreErory;*  'Commentaries  upon  the 
historical  books  of  the  Ola  Testament '  Allegories  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;'  *  Two  Books  of  Bcdesiastical 
Duties,*  printed  in  the  *De  divinis  CathoUcae  Eoclesin 
Officiis  Bc  Ministeriis,*  Cologne.  1568;  *  A  Book  of  Prole- 
gomena to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;*  'Twen^  Books 
of  Origines  or  Etymologies,*  which  were  left  unfinished  and 
were  published  after  his  death  by  Braulio,  bishop  of  ^ara- 
cozb;  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  piibUsbea  at  Augs- 
burg, 1472. 

The  works  of  Isidore  have  been  published  by  Du  Breul. 
Paris,  1601,  and  Cologne,  1fil7;  at  Madrid,  1778;  and  by 
Arevali,  Rome,  1797,  1803. 

ISIDORE  of  Charax*,  lived  probably  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  wra.  It  appears  from  Athenseus  (Deip.  Hi.) 
that  he  wrote  on  account  of  the  Parthian  empire,  of  which 
there  is  only  a  small  part  extant,  entitled  Srad^ol  liapQucol, 
or  tlie '  Parthian  Halting-places.'  This  work  gives  a  list  of 
the  e^teen  provinces  into  which  the  Parthian  empire  was 
divid«^vith  the  principal  places  in  each  province,  and  the 
distances  between  each  town.  This  list  was  probably  taken 
from  official  records,  such  as  appear,  from  tne  list  of  pro- 
vinces, &a  in  Herodotus,  to  have  been  kept  in  the  ahtient 
Persian  empire. 

This  work  has  been  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Hud- 
son's '  Geographis  veteris  Scriptores  Greaci  Minores,'  with 
a  Dissertation  by  Dodwell.  There  is  also  a  M^moire  on 
^sidore  by  Sainte-Croix  in  the  dOth  volume  of  the  *  Acad^mie 
des  Belles-lettres  ;*  and  some  remarks  on  the  *  Parthian 
Halting-places*  in  the 'Jonrnal  of  Education,*  vqI.  ii.,  p.  305, 
where  the  question  of  the  site  of  Ecbatana  is  discussed  and 
4^ermined. 

ISINGLASS  IS  animal  jell^,  or  gelatin,  nearly  pure. 
The  beat  isinglass  is  prepared  in  Ruisia  from  the  mem- 
branes of  the  sturgeon,  especially  horn  its  ur-bladder  and 
Sounds,  wbioh  are  remarkably  large.  These,  when  removed 
from  the  fish,  are  washed  with  cud  wa^r,  and  exposed  a 
little  to  the  air,  in  order  that  they  may  stiffen ;  the  outer 
skin  is  then  taken  off  and  rejected,  and  the  remainder  out 
out,  and  loosely  twisted  into  rolls,  according  to  the  intended 
wze  of  the  pieces,  which  are  called  staples,  and  are  known 
in  cothmerce  by  the  names  of  long  and  short  staple,  and  of 
these  the  first  is  the  best :  these  are  dried  in  the  air.  The 
best  sort  of  isinglass  is  used  for  the  t^le  and  in  confec- 
tionary ;  it  is  also  largely  employed  m  refining  wins  and 
beer. 

Isinglass  is  nearly  colourless,  bu  but  little  taste  or  unell, 
is  translucent  in  thin  pieces,  ajod  is  soluble  in  water;  one 
part  of  it  dissolved  in  100  pwts  of  hot  water  give  a  solution 
which  completely  stiffens  in  cooling. 

Isinglass  is  also  dissolved  by  most  aco^  readily,  ftud  also 
in  solution  of  potash  and  soda,  but  not  in  aleohcri.  Seven] 
metallic  salts  and  oxides  luve  the  pnmerty  of  predpitatjng 
a  solution  of  isinglass, but  corrosive  saUimate  noes  not  pro- 
duce Uiis  effect,  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  albu- 
men ;  but  it  resembles  this  substance  in  being  precipitated 
by  infusion  of  galls  or  of  oak-bark.  Isinglass  is  extremely 
nutritious. 

According  to  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  it  consists  Dwrly 
of— 

Seven  equivalents  of  hydrc^n  ,  7 
Seven        „  carbon         .  42 

Three        „  oxygen        ,  S4 

One  equivalent        mate  .  14 

Equivalent         .  87 
ISIS,  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  Uie  sister 
of  Osiris,  was  represented  as  the  Godd»s  of  Fecundity, 
And  the  cow  was  therefore  sacred  to  her.   She  was  said  to 

*  Tbm  wn«  wavtnl  towiw  of  UiU  aaino;  aoo  In  Uedfs.  kuother  In 
Purthla,  «m1  K  tlihd  at  tho  DMMlh  at  tha  TIgrlft  f  t  li  donbtlU  at  which  of 


have  first  taught  men  the  art  of  cultivating  corn.  The 
annual  festival  of  Isis  in  Egypt  lasted  eight  days,  during 
which  a  general  purification  took  place.  The  priests  of 
Isis  were  hound  to  observe  perpetual  chastity,  their  hcacLt 
were  shaved,  and  they  went  barefooted.  ITie  goddess  was 
often  represented  as  a  woman  with  the  horns  of  a  cow.  She 
also  appears  with  the  lotus  on  her  head  and  the  sistrum  in 
her  hand  ;  and  her  head  in  some  instances  is  seen  covered 
with  a  hood.  Heads  of  Isis  are  a  frequent  ornament  of 
Egyptian  capitals  on  the  pillars  of  the  temples.  [Den- 
DKRAH ;  Egyptian  ARCHiTECTutiE.] 

As  the  worship  of  Isis  passed  into  foreign  lands,  it  as- 
sumed a  foreign  character,  and  many  foreif^  attributes,  ns 
we  see  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Sometiraos 
she  is  represented  like  Diana  of  Ephesus,  the  universal 
mother,  with  a  number  of  breasts.  The  mysterious  rites 
of  Isis  were  probaUy  in  their  origin  symbolical ;  on  one  of 
her  statues  was  the  inscription,  ■  I  am  all  thtU  has  been, 
that  shall  be ;  no  mortal  has  hitherto  taken  off  my  veiV 
But  the  Isiac  rites,  transplanted  to  Italy,  became  a  cloak  for 
licentiousness ;  and  they  were  repeatedly  forbidden  at  Rome. 
Tiberius  had  the  images  of  Isis  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  but 
the  worship  revived,  and  Juvenal  speaks  of  it  in  an  indig- 
nant strain.  The  Isiac  table  in  the  Turin  Museum,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  has  betn 
judged  by  ChampolUon  to  be  the  work  of  an  uninitiated 
artist,  little  acquainted  with  the  true  worship  of  the  goddess, 
and  probably  of  the  age  of  Hadrian.  (Plutarch's  Treatisi; 
on  Isis  and  0«H«,  Wyttenbach's  ed.,  ii.  441 ;  Herod.,  ii.  41, 
42,  123,  &c.:  Pausan.,  ii.  13,  7,  and  particularly  x-  32,  13.) 

ISLA,  or  ISLAY,  the  most  southern  of  the  Hebriden, 
belongs  to  the  shire  of  Areyle^  and  is  28  miles  long  and 
about  18  in  breadth.  Thu  island,  which  was  once  the  king- 
dom of  the  Norwegian  Lords  of  the  Isles,  retains  but  few 
vestiges  of  the  manners  of  its  early  inhabitants.  Though  ge- 
nerally of  a  mountainous  character,  especially  towards  tno 
north,  there  is  much  low  and  cultivated  land.  Many  of  the 
formers  are  comparatively  opulent,  and  practise  the  lowland 
system  of  agriculture.  The  houses  are  good,  and  the  roads 
are  kept  in  good  repair.  There  are  several  lakes,  and  the 
island  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  rivulets, 
which  abound  with  trout  and  salmon.  Isla  appears  also  to  be 
rich  in  minerals.  A  copper-mine  has  been  worked  here  fur 
many  years,  but  the  ore  is  much  mixed  with  lead,  which  ren- 
ders the  separation  expensive  and  troublesome.  The  iliatrict 
of  Islay  comprises  six  parishes,  besides  the  island  of  Callou- 
say,  the  united  population  of  which  in  1831  was  19,780. 

(M'CuUoch's  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  itf  Scotland  ; 
PopiUation  Returns,  &c.) 

ISLAM.  [MOHAUMED.] 

ISLE  of  BOURBON.  [BonRooN.] 

ISMAELITES,  or  ISMAELIANS,  were  originally  a 
branch  of  the  Shlites,  or  followers  of  Ali  Ben  Ali  Tai.kh. 
Djafar  Madeck,  the  sixth  Imaum  in  a  direct  line  from  All 
having  lost  his  elder  son  Ismael,  appointed  his  younger  sun 
Mousa  to  be  his  successor.  This  caused  a  schism  among 
the  Shiites  in  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira.  Those 
who  contended  that  the  oihcc  of  Imaum  ought  to  havu 
descended  to  the  posterity  of  Ismael,  and  not  to  his  younger 
brother,  were  called  Ismaelites,  and  also  Kormatlii  and 
Batenis;  in  Persia  they  were  called  TaliAiis.  tVom  tlio 
word  Talimi.  which  means  '  learning,'  because  they  main- 
tained, contrary  to  the  orthodox  Mussulmans,  that  man  can 
learn  the  truth  only  by  studying.  They  established  two 
powerful  dynasties,  one  in  Egypt  [Fatimides],  and  another 
m  the  Irak  Ajemi.  a  part  of  Persia,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Casbin.  The  Assassins  of  Persia  and  Syria  were  a 
fonatical  sect  of 'Ibmoehtes.  [AasASSiNS.]  The  Ismaelitcs 
of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Arabia  had  frequent  wars  against  the 
Abbaside  caliphs  and  the  other.Sunnee  Mussulmans,  until 
the  djiiasty  of  Casbin  was  overthrown  by  the  Tartars  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  After  that  time  the 
Ismoelites  became  scattered  through  Asia,  maintaining 
their  tenets  and  observing  their  rites  in  concealment  and 
obscurity.  Their  tenets  appear  to  have  been  of  a  loose 
kind;  they  were  the  freethinkers  of  Moliammedanism. 
At  the  end  of  the  lost  century  they  were  still  existing  in 
Persia,  and  had  their  Imaum  at  Khakh,  a  village  in  the 
district  of  Khora,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  Shah, 
although  considered  as  heretics  by  the  Persian  Shiites. 
They  had  followers  even  in  India.  (J.  F.  Rousseau,  Mcmotre 
sur  les  Ismaelis  et  les  Nosairis,  with  notes  by  De  Sacy.) 
Those  of  Syria  hav«  coutinuod  to  UveJ^  the  motuitaius  of 
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Semiuk,  which  join  Lebanon,  and  their  chief  place  waa 
"Mastyad,  near  Hamah  on  the  Orontes.   The  Druses  are 
supposed  hy  some  to  be  a  ramification  of  the  old  laroaelitea, 
but  they  are  a  distinct  people,  both  in  their  religious  and 
tockl  charaoter,  from  the  present  Ismaelians.  [Drusbs.] 
In  IS09  the  Nosajris,  another  sect  living  in  the  same  moun- 
uinous  tract,  took  Mauyad  b]i  surprise,  murdered  the.Kmir, 
nth  most  of  the  Ismaeltan  inhabitants,  and  c«rrted  off  a 
large  booty.   The  Ismaelians  of  Syria  have  never  recovered 
from  that  blow,  .but  havet  remained  poor  in  importanoe  and 
numbers. and  are  under  the  nominal  dominioti  of  theTurks. 
TLeir  tenets  are  not  well  known,,  but  they  seem,  to  have 
deviated  from  the  original  doctrines  of  the  great 'Ismaelile 
sect,  and  to. have  mixed  them,  up  with  gross  superstitions. 
They  can  hardly  be  called  Mussulmans;  they  have  no 
mosques,  but  are  circumcised,  and  they  still  visit  the  tomb 
of  Ati  at  Meahed.  They  are  said  t<t  be  simple  aud  hos- 
pilable,  and  have.a  belter  reputation  than  their  neighbours 
the  Nosatris. 

ISMAIL.  [BSSSABABIA.] 

ISMID.orlSMKMID.  [An&toua;  BrroYKiA.] 
ISOCA'RDIA,  a  genus  of  conohlfera.  Linnieua  placed 
the  form  under  Chama;  Bruguiftre  arranged  it  among  the 
CardittB;  Lamarck,  who  made  it  the  last  of  the  genera  of 
bis  CardicuXes,  separated  it  from  the  lastrmenlioned  genus, 
giving  it  the  generic  name  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby  {Genera  qf  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells)  thinks 
that  this  Hcparatioa  was  effected  with  good  reason,  because 
the  involute  divaricate  umbones  of  Isocardia,  and  its  con- 
sequently dichotomous  ligament  running  in  ^actiLvalvo  to 
the  point  of  the  umbo,  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  CardiUs  of  Bruguidre.  M.  de  Blmnville,  under  ttie 
name  of  Isocardium,  inserts  ft  between  Tridacna  and  Tri- 
gnnta  among  bis  Camads.  M.  Rang  retains  it  in  the  same 
family,  but  restores  Lamarck's  original  termination  of  tbe 
name,  and  places  it  between  Caprina  and  Tridacna. 

M.  Deahayes,  in  bis  edition  of  Lamarck,  remarks  that 
the  Isoeardice  have,  in  truth,  large  and  contorted  umbonea 
like  Chama  and  Diceras,  but  that  they  are  regular  and 
always  free,  while  the  true  Chaaue  are  adherent  and  irre- 
nular.  From  the  CardiiiS,  be  observes,  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, both  as  respects  the  shell  and  the  animal.  In 
Curdita  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  separated  throughout 
their  length,  and  are  without  siphona.  In  Isocardia  the 
lobes  of  the  mantle  are  united  posteriorly,  and  provided 
viih  two  short  siphons,  or  rather  perfomtions,  which  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  Cardia.  Here  doobtleaa,  sayti 
M.  Deshayes,  the  Isoeardits  approacli  the  Cardia;  but 
when  the  foot  and  the  form  of  the  branohin  in  these  two 
geuei'a  are  compared,  the  distinction  is  obvious.  In  the 
CiiTtUa  [CoNCHACEA,  vol.  Tii.,  p.  426-7],  the  foot  is  cylin- 
tlniceous,  very  long,  and  bent  in  an  elbow-like  form  in  the 
iniildVe  in  the  Isocardiee,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  flat,  sub- 
iViadtangular,  and  rather  short 

Generic  Character.-^Animal  more  or  less  globular,  hav- 
ing the  borders  d  the  mantle  fringed  with  very  fine  tenta^ 
f  uhr  papillff,  leaving  a  rnthcr  large  opening  between  them 
ut  the  hwcr  part,  and  united  posteriorly  oy  a  transverse 
dflicale  band,  pierced  with  two  orifices  surrounded  by 
jKijiillffi,  one  for  the  vent,  andtheothor,  lower,  fur  respira- 
liun :  fofjt  of  moderate  size  and  trenchant. 

'SAetl  sometimes  with  an  epidermis,  very  convex,  globu- 
t<«G,  heart-shaped,  equivalve,  inequilateral;  wit/fonef  diva- 
licaled,  and  widely  divergent,  corVed  forwards  aud  out- 
vai6&,  and  slightly  spiral ;  hinge  composed  of  two  flat- 
tened hinge-teeth ;  ligameTtt  external,  forked  at  one  of  its 
extremities;  mwcu/ar  impressions  very  distant. 

The  Rev.  James  Bulwer,  from  whose  figure  in  the  Zoo- 
Ini^cal  Journal,  vol.  il,  the  two  upper  figures  are  taken,  saw 
the  animal  when  in  soa-water,  and  in  the  position  represented 
at  No.  1.  The  feelers,  or  ciliated  fringe  of  the  upper  orifice 
(the  lareest)  of  the  mantle,  moved  slowly,  as  if  in  search  of 
fiiod.  leaving  remained  in  this  situation  about  ten  minutes, 
waierwas  ejected  with  considerable  force  fromthe  lower  ori- 
fice, which  had  till  then  remained  motionless..  The  expulsion 
of  the  water  appeared  to  be  effected  by  a  sudden  contraction 
»f  the  inuiwles,  because  this  was  never  done  without  the 
TalvRs  nearly  closing  at  the  same  instant.  After  a  few 
R-cond«,  the  valves  gradually  returned  to  their  open  posi- 
ti>jii.  and  remained  quiescent  as  before,  till  the  water  was 
ejected  with  a  jerk ;  thui  alternating  process  was  re- 
P«aicd  during  the  whole  time  his  specimens  (which  were 
inwlud  up  in  very  deep  water  ou  the  east  coast  of  lnlaad> 


were  under  his  examination,  but  at  shorter  intervals  on 
receiving  fresh  supplies  of  sea-water.  The  animal  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Bulwer  to  be  insensible  both  to  sound  and 
light,  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  either  did  not  at  all 
^nteiTupt  its, movements;  but  its  sense  of  feeling  appeared 
to  be  v^ry  delicate.  Miuute  substances  dropped  into  the 
orifice  of  tlie  mantle  instantly  excited  the  animal,  and  a 
column  of  water  strongly  directed  excelled  them  from  the 
shell;  with  so  much  strength  waa  uie  water  in  some  in- 
stances ejected,  that  it  rose  above  the  surface  of  three  inches 
of  superincumbent  fluid.  (Zoo/.  Joum^  vol.  ii.,  p.  359.) 


IiDCudU  Cor.  1,  Vklvea  Qp«n,  lo  ibow  tfa«  aBimU  uvl  Vaa  ferlm-or  ciliak-d 
ftiu'^  of  the  upper  (.Dcl  lower  oriaaM  i  S,  onu  of  Uib  VKlrBi,i}M)wicK'tbe  aninial 
vltb  lU  ■hftrp-edced  foot  aod  the  rotucular  impreHmn*. 


Shell  of  Iwoudia  Cor,  v>l«oi  clwed. 

Lamarcjt  recorded  four  species,  includmg  Isocardia 
sanimlcata,  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  notice :  M. 
Deshayes,  in  his  edition  of  tnat  author,  adds  four  others, 
reckoning  that  species;  making  eight  in  all,  recent  and  fos^iil. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  (i«nu«.— 'The  European 
and  East  Indian  Seas,  and  those  of  New  Holland. 

IsqcaTdi(^  have  been  dredged  up  from  mud  and  sand  at 
depths  rariging  from  1 0  to  20  fathoms. 

Fossil  Isocardia. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  remarks  (Genera  of  Recent  and  FosstJ 
Shells)  that  several  fossil  species  are  given  in  plate  295  of 
Sowerby's.*  Mineral  Concbology,'  one  of  which  is  from  the 
London  clay,  and  the  other  from  Kelloway's.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby,  in  a  note,  states  that  a  fossil  species  also  occurs  in 
the  crag,  which  so. nearly  resembles  the  /.  Cor  that  ho 
kuowB  not  wherein  the  specific  difference  consists ;  and,  in 
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(ho  text,  goes  on  to  state  that  acoordtni;  to  BroechI  (Coneh. 
Fbts.  Subap,,  il  520),  two  varieties  of  /.  Cor  are  found  in 
a  fossil  state  in  several  parts  of  Italy;  but  as  a  subject 
upon  which  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  is  here  brought 
into  o^ueation,  he  would  recomniond  an  attentive  and  com- 
parative ra>examination  of  the  ftissil  with  recent  specimens, 
before  the  inquirer  comes  to  an  absolute  decision  upon  this 

P)int.  Another  fossil  species,  he  observes,  is  ibund  at 
iacenza,  viz.  /.  arietina.  Lam. ;  and  he  has  figured  /.  Bmo- 
ehiana  (Defr.,  Diet  da»  Sdeneew  Natur^M),  a  new  apedea 
found  by  H.  de  Basoches  de  Falaise,  in  the  district  of 
Goutances.  He  thus  concludes  his  remarks  upm  the  fbssil 
species  of  this  genus:  *We  thinh  we  amy  venture  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  that  all  the  fossil  specimens  published  in 
various  books,  and  existing  in  various  collections,  are  not 
distinctly  charactmized  ftoeardtts,  but  only  the  casts  of 
the  insides  of  other  bivalves :  the  best  distingui^ing  cha- 
racter is  in  the  groove  formed  for  the  extension  of  the  liga- 
ment from  the  hinge  to  the  umbo.  It  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  mention  that  in  Jtoeardia  ihe  line  to  which  the  mantle 
IS  attached,  passing  from  one  muscular  impresiioa  to  the 
other,  is  entire.* 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  records  two  living  species 
and  three  fossil  (tertiary) ;  and  Itocardia  Cor  aa  both  living 
and  fossil  (tertiary). 

Of  ItoeanUa  temutdeata  H.  Dethayes  (ed.  of  lamarek) 
states  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  species  had  been 
added  after  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  professor: 
this  distressing  privation  compelled  Lamarck  to  have  re- 
course to  the  eyes  of  others ;  and  M.  Deahayes  is  of  opinion 
that  this  species  owes  its  presence  among  the  Itoearaia  to 
lis  external  form,  which  has  in  fact  an  approximation  to 
the  shells  of  that  genua.  But.  continues  the  same  author, 
if  the  binge  and  other  essential  characters  had  been  ex- 
amined, it  would  have  been  perceived  that  this  shell  had 
nothinf;  about  it  which  constitutes  the  character  of  an  Ito- 
cardia. He  thinks  that  the  form  approaches  Sfya  and 
AnaHnor  and  that  it  ought  to  constitute  a  particular  genus. 
M.  Deshayes  then  relates  that  he  bad  aome  time  ago 
remarked  in  the  collection  of  H.  Hichdin  a  small  fossil 
shell  from  the  environs  of  Senlls,  which  afforded  such  cha- 
racters aa  induced  M.  Deshayes  to  comprehend  it  in  the 
group  of  Anatinee  as  a  gsnus.  He  states  that  this  genus 
had  already  been  established  by  Shumacher  under  the 
name  ot  Periptoma ;  but  be  thinks  it  right  to  adopt  the 
name  of  De  Hoan,  so  well  known  for  his  treatise  on  Am- 
monites and  other  important  works,  who  had  shown  to  hira 
a  recent  shell  from  New  Holland  presenting  exactly  the 
same  characters  with  those  of  M.  Michelin  s  fossil.  M. 
Deshayes  then  saw  that  the  two  species  could  not  make 
part  of  the  genus  PBrwbma,  and  that  they  oi^ht  to  con- 
stitute a  new  genus.  The  shdl  which  M.  Do  Haan  commu- 
nicated to  him  was,  ho  says,  the  same  as  that  named  Itocardia 
tgmtulcata  by  Lamarck.  M.  Deshayes  describes  it  under 
the  name  of  CardHia;  and  he  records  two  species— one 
living,  Cardiliatemisulcata,  Deshayes  ilsoeardiatemisulca' 
to,  Lam.)>  tlie  other  Cardilia  MichcUni,  Deshayes,  forwhich 
he  gives  as  a  synonym  Hemicylconotta  Michehni,  Deshayes. 

Mr.  Lea  places  his  genus  Kizj^kvim  (of  which  he  gives 
an  engraving)  under  the  fomily  CarcRaeea.  {CoTUributumt 
to  Geology,  Svo.,  Philadelphia,  1833.)  He  states  that  be 
has  in  vam  endeavoured  to  place  this  shell  in  one  of  the 
established  genera.  In  ils  general  character  he  says  that 
it  appreaches  most  closely  to  the  Itocardia  Cor,  but  that  it 
cannot  bo  placed  in  that  genus,  being  destitute  of  teeth. 
It  bears,  ho  adds,  some  resemblance  to  the  genus  Inoeera- 
mut ;  but,  he  continues,  the  hinge  in  that  genua  *  doses 
by  a  series  of  oblong  fossets,'  and  besidef  it  is  very  inequi- 
valve.  In  its  natural  order  he  thinks  that  it  seems  to 
follow  the  genus  Itocardia,  and  he  proposes  to  place  it  in 
that  position,  Hippofftu  occurs  in  tne  Claiborne  beds 
(tertiary  of  Alabama — Eocene  of  Lyell). 

ISOCHRONOUS,  ISOCHRONISM  (Iffoc.  equal, 
jCp6voc,  time).  Vibrations  or  oscillations  which  are  per- 
formed in  equal  times  are  called  isochronous ;  and  isocnro- 
nism  is  the  name  given  to  a  remarkable  property  of  all 
systems  which  are  in  equilibrium,  namely,  that  when  slight 
disturbance,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  is  given,  the  oocil- 
lations  whidi  take  place  are  all  performed  in  the  same  time, 
or  so  nearly  in  to»  same  time,  tiai  any  acceleration  or 
retardation  is  totally  imperceptible.  Thus,  when  a  pen- 
dulum is  albwed  to  vibmte  till  it  rests,  it  will  be  found 
thiU  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  vibntions 


of  lonver  and  shorter  extent ;  of  vhicA  uf  imAet  tuKf 
satisfyliimself  by  attaching  a  weight  to  a  string,  and  obswr- 
ing  the  vibrations.  But  a  still  better  proof  may  be  found  in 
a  musical  string,  the  finest  ear  cannot  detect  any  difference 
between  the  pitch  of  a  note  made  by  a  smart  blow  on  the 
key  of  a  pianoforte  and  that  made  by  a  gentle  one;  yet  a 
vwy  small  difference  in  the  number  of  oscillations  per 
second  would  be  perceptible,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance 
ftom  the  position  of  equilibrium  ia  twenty  or  thirty  times 
greater  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  second. 

When,  under  two  different  ciroumstanoes,  the  longer 
spue  ia  deseribed  in  the  same  time  as  the  shorter,  it  must 
M  that  the  force  acting  in  the  first  oaae  is  greater  than  that 
in  the  second;  and  it  is  sufficiently  known  from  expe- 
rience, that  the  more  a  system  at  rest  is  distiurbed,  the 
neater  is  the  effort  which  it  makes  to  return.  But  in  order 
that  there  may  be  isoohranism*  it  ia  not  sufficient  that  the 
effect  to  return  should  increase  with  the  amount  of  disturb- 
ance, but  the  increase  must  take  place  accwding  to  one 
particular  law.  This  law  is  as  follows : — the  force  of  resti- 
tution must  be  always  proptntional  to  the  disturbance,  so 
that  whatever  force  begins  to  act  when  the  disturbance  id 
a,  twice  as  much  acts  when  the  disturbanoe  is  twice  a; 
and  so  on  for  all  proportions.  That  this  law  does  prevail 
when  Uie  disturtMnoa  is  not  great,  either  absolutely,  or  so 
nearly  that  its  enor  is  extremely  small,  may  be  proved  both 
by  theory  and  experiment.  The  most  complete  proof  is  to 
be  found  in  the  '  Hboanique  Analytique  of  Lagrange. 
Granting  the  law,  we  can  make  it  sutuciently  apparent  that 
the  consequence  must  follow,  namely,  that  all  vibrattuns 
are  perfornud  in  equal  times,  hat  A  and  B  be  two  material 
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points  which  are  urged  towards  the  point  O  by  pressures 
which  are  prcmortiuial  to  OA  and  OB;  and  further  lot 
each  pressure  mminish  aa  either  point  approaches  towards 
O,  so  as  always  to  jweeerve  between  the  pressures  at  any 
two  points  the  proportions  of  the  distances  of  those  points 
from  O.  Take  a  miuate  portion  of  time,  so  small  that  the 
pressure  may  not  vary  sensibly  during  its  continuance : 
then  [AccELXKATiON ;  Fall  of  Bodies]  the  velocities 
created  and  the  spaces  described  in  that  time  will  bo  pro- 
portional to  the  pressures  producing  them.  '  If  then,  during 
that  time,  A  move  to  K  and  B  to  Q,  AK  and  BQ  (and 
therefore  OK  and  OQ)  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  OA  to 
OB,  and  the  points  wilt  be  at  K  and  Q,  with  pressures  and 
velocities  proportional  to  OK  and  OQ.  In  a  second  such 
instant  let  the  points  move  to  L  and  R:  then  KL  and 
QR,  partly  due  to  velocities  which  are  as  OK  to  OQ, 
and  partly  to  accelerations  which  are  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, will  still  be  in  the  proportion  of  OK  to  OQ,  or  of 
OA  to  OB.  Consequently  the  whole  AL  is  to  the  whole 
BR  in  that  proportion :  and  reasoning  in  this  way  for  suc- 
cessive small  accelerations,  we  show  that  the  whole  space 
moved  over  b^  A  in  any  time  is  to  that  moved  over  by  B 
in  the  same  time  in  the  proportion  of  OA  to  OB.  Conse- 
quently A  describes  AO  m  the  same  time  in  which  B  de- 
scribes BO;  or  the  half  of  a  vibration  of  A  is  made  in 
the  same  time  as  half  a  vibration  of  B. 

To  make  this  process  pwfectly  strict,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  considerations  in  Intbohal  Calculus. 

ISCyCKATES,  one  of  the  Greek  orators  commonly 
called  the  Ten.  was  born  at  Athens,  436  b.c.  He  studied 
rhetoric  under  nodicus,  Gorgias,  Tisias,  and  Tberamenes, 
andbeoameamaaterofhisart.  A  certain  timidity  and  feeblc- 
neaa  in  his  deUveiy  prevented  him  from  speaking  in  public 
il^mathenicu*,  c.  4),  and  he  was  therefore  debarred  from  oc- 
cupying the  high  stations  which  were  open  to  the  ambition  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  taught  rhetoric  both  at  Chios  and  at 
Athens,  and  his  school  was  attended  by  numerous  disciples, 
among  whom  were  Xenopfaon,  Ephorus.  Theopompus,  and 
other  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  Although  no  orator 
himself  he  formed  many  orators ;  and  Ismus,  Demosthenes, 
and  others,  are  said  to  have  studied  under  him.  He  is 
said  to  have  chained  one  thousand  draohmso  for  a  complete 
course  of  oratorical  instruction,  and  to  have  said  to  some 
one  who  observed  on  the  largeness  of  the  amount,  that  he 
would  willingly  give  ten  thoiuaod  draehmss  to  any  one  who 
should  impart  to  him  the  sdf-confideooe  and  the  eommand 
of  voice  requisite  in  a  public  orator.  The  orations  of 
Isocrates  were  either  sent  to  the  persons  to  whom  tliey 
were addreesed  fiir  thair  private  perasaLor Jhewwere  en- 
Digitized  by  ^OOyiC 
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tnuted  to  otbm  to  deliveT  in  publia  He  is  said  to  have  I  Iiroc,  equal,  and  idpoc,  part)  to  desi^te  certain  cota- 
deliTvred  only  one  himself.    labcrates  treated  of  ^reat  j  pounds  which  contain  the  same  elements  in  the  eamc  ratiot 


nunl  and  political  qu^tions :  his  views  are  distinguished 
br  B  regard  for  virtue,  and  an  aversion  to  all  meanness  and 
infodiee.    His  politics  were  conciliatory ;  he  was  a  friend 
ofpeioe;  be' repeatedly  exhorted  the  Greeks  to  concord 
UDong  tliemselves,  and  to  turn  their  arms  against  their 
common  enemy  Persia.  In  bis  '  Panegyrical  Oration  *  (pub- 
iitbed  about  b.c.  379).  ifrhich  be  wrote  in  the  time  of  the 
.  Laeedsnuonian  ascendency,  he  ezhwted  the  Laoedanno- 
nians  and  Athenians  to  vie  with  each  other  in  a  noble  emu- 
fatioD.  and  to  nnite  their  Ibrces  in  an'expedition  af^inst  Asia ; 
and  he  descabted  eloquently  on  the  merits  and  glories  of 
the  Athenian  Commonwealth,  on  the  services  it  had  rendered 
to  Greece,  and  on  its  high  intellectual  cultivation ;  while  be 
defended  it  from  the  chaiges,  urged  by  its  enemies,  of 
tyranny  by  sea.  and  of  oppression  towards  its  colonies.  He 
addressed  Philip  of  Macedon  in  a  similar  strain  after  his 
peace  with  Athens  (b.c.  346),  exhorting  him  to  reconcile 
the  states  of  Greece,  and  to  unite  their  forces  against  Persia. 
He  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Philip,  and  two  of  his 
epistles  to  that  prince  are  still  extant,  as  well  as  one  which 
be  wrote  to  the  then  youthfiil  Alexander,  congratulating 
him  on  his  proficiency  in  his  studies.    But  althoiif^h 
Isocratea  was  of  a  mild  and  condliatwy  disposititm,  he  dis- 
played conaid^able  comrage  on  several  oocasiona.  as  when 
ne  showed  his  sympathy  for  Thonmenes,  who  bad  been 
condemned li^tlw  thirty  tyrants;  and  lastly,  be  proved  that 
though  no  violent  partisan,  he  was  a  warm-hearted  patriot, 
when,  at  the  news  of  the  battle  of  CbEcrronea,  be  refused  to 
take  food  for  several  days,  and  thus  closed  bis  long  and 
honourable  career  at  ninetj'-eigbt  years  of  age,  b.c.  338. 

There  are  extant  eight  orations  of  Isocrates  of  the  class 
railed  judicial,  or  forensic  (Xivoi  JucavuroO,  which  are  valu- 
able for  the  subject  m&tter.  In  his  oration  in  favor  of  the 
Platseans  he  tuok  the  part  of  that  people,  who  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes  by  the  Thebans.  The  oration 
against  Buthynous,  which  appears  to  be  incomplete,  and 
may  pouibly  never  have  been  spoken,  is  a  most  ingenious 
attem  pt  to  determine  a  dispute  as  to  the  restoration  of  a  do- 
jiosit  of  money  where  there  was  an  absence  of  all  direct  tes- 
timony aa  to  the  main  fact  The  orator  puts  the  probabilities 
on  each  side  in  two  opposite  scales,  and  weighs  them  with 
consummate  skill.  Three  of  the  wations  of  Isocrates — to 
Demonicus,  to  Nicocles,  and  the  oration  entitled  Nicocles, 
belong  to  the  ParBBuetic  or  hortatory  class,  and  the  first  two 
partake  in  some  degree  of  the  epistolarv  style.  Isocrates' 
*  Panatfaenaicus '  is  a  panegyric  of  Athens,  which  be 
Wrote  when  be  was  94  years  of  age.   {Panath.  c.  1.) 

The  style  of  Isocrates  is  singularly  perspicuous,  but  highly 
laboured,  and  bomewhat  diffuse.   In  Cicero's  opinion  it  was 
he  who  ^t  gave  to  prose  writing  its  due  rhythm.  The  ait  of 
laoeiates  is  always  apparent^  a  circumstance  which  of  itself 
fiminuhee  in  some  degree  the  eSbet  of  his  writings,  and  is 
almwl  inconsistent  with  vigor  and  force.   The  oration  to  , 
Demon\c\a  is  an  almost  unraterrupted  series  of  antitheses. 
Isocrates,  though  ho  fklls  for  below  the  great  omtor  of 
Athens,  is  slill  a  perfect  master  in  the  style  which  he  has 
Bdopted,  and  has  well  merited  the  high  encomium  of  Dio- 
aysms  for  the  noble  spirit  and  the  rectitude  of  purpose 
wJiidi  pervade  his  writings.   This  judicious  critic  has  thus 
briefly  summed  up  lits  comparison  between  Lysias  and 
luicrales.    '  As  ^o  the  charm  of  composition,  Lysias  is 
Biperior  to  Isocrates  in  the  same  kind  that  a  naturally 
bandsome  person  is  to  one  made  so  by  art :  the-composition 
of  Lysias  pleases  naturally ;  that  of  Isocrates  aims  at 
pleasing.*    Plutarch  son  that  sixty  orations  vent  under 
the  name  of  Isocrates,  of  which  only  twenty-flve  or  twenty- 
ei^t  at  most  were  bis ;  twenty-one  of  these  have  come 
don  n  to  us,  toother  with  a  few  epistles,  probably  not  ee- 
iiuiue.  '  Isocratis  Opera,'  Greek  and  Latin,  were  edited  by 
the  Abb6  Auger,  3  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1782,  with  several 
liiographies  of  Isocrates:  this  edition  Is  of  small  value. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  by  Bekker ;  the  edi- 
tion of  Koray.  Paris,  1807,  2  vols.  8ro.,  is  useful.  Isocrates 
was  translated  into  English  by  Richard  Sstdleir,  London, 
folio  (no  date);  byDinsdale,  London,  1752.  8vo.;  and  by 
Gillies,  together  with  the  Orations  of  Lysias,  London,  1778, 
4to.     (Dionysius  of  Halicamassns ;  Lifi  qf  Isocrates, 
attributed  to  nutueh ;  Cieeni,  De  Clarit  Oratoribus,  c.  8 ; 
Quiniilian,  Imlit.  ul  x.  &c.;  Photius,  C.  260.) 
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and  yet  possess  physical  and  chemical  properties  quite  dis- 
tinct. Berzelius  has  indeed  employed  three  terms  to  include 
the  different  cases  of  bodies  having  the  same  composition 
and  different  properties ;  they  are  classed  as  isomeric,  po/y- 
meric,  and  metameric  substances. 

Isomeric  bodies  are  those  which  contain  the  same  abso- 
lute and  relative  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  elements, 
and  have  consequently  the  same  atomic  weight.  In  this 
class  are  included  the  two  states  of  peroxide  of  tin,  of  phus- 
phuretted  hydrogen.  Sec.  &c.  Professor  GnJiam  has  how- 
erar  shown  that  the  difierence  in  the  two  oxides  of  tin  is 
owing  to  one  of  them  being  a  hydrate :  and  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  phosphuretted  hydrogens  is  detived 
from  the  presence  of  a  very  minute  portion  of  an  adventitious 
compound,  which  renders  one  of  them  spontaneously  in- 
flammable. The  cyanic  and  fulminic  acids  are  also  classed 
as  isomeric  bodies,  and  it  is  admitted  that  cyanic  acid  is  on 
oxide  of  cyanogen,  but  it  is  remarked  by  Professor  Graham 
that  we  have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  cyanogen  iu  ful- 
minic acid,  for  though  its  elements  are  present  in  such  pi-o- 
portions  as  to  form  it,  they  may  bo  differently  combined. 

Should  any  real  isomeric  bodies  bo  found,  it  is  evident 
either  thiU  they  must  contain  more  than  two  elements,  or 
two  equivalente  of  one,  if  there  he  only  two;  thus  supposing' 
the  two  oxides  of  tin  to  have  been  really  i^omerici  they 
might  be  regarded  as  having  their  elements  arranged  so  as 
to  form  a  binoxide,  SnC,  or  as  a  protoxide  combmcid  with 
oxygen,  SnO+O;  it  is  however  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  an^  such  compounds  exist 

P(dymer%c  substances  are  those  which  contain  the  samo 
relative  but  not  the  same  absolute  number  of  atoms  of  tlio 
same  elements,  and  whose  atomic  weights  are  consequently 
unlike.  Several  carburets  of  hydrogen  [Hydrogen,  Car- 
buretted]  offer  examples  of  polymerisra.  Hatcbetine,  ole- 
flant  gas,  and  elherin  are  respectively  solid,  gaseous,  and 
fluid,  and  they  differ  as  much  in  their  chemical  relations  as 
in  their  obvious  properties ;  yet  they  all  consist  of  six  parts 
by  weight  of  carbon,  and  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen, 
which  are  the  equivalent  weighte  of  these  elements,  or  re- 
present one  atom  of  each. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  of  two  isomeric  bodies 
which  contain  only  two  elements,  one  at  least  must  be  in 
double  proportion,  for  no  cause  would  otherwise  appear  to 
exist  for  their  different  forms  and  properties.  If  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  hydrocarbons  above  cited,  and  such  as  are 
analogous,  we  suppose  hatcbetine  to  consist  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  each  of  iu  elements,  olefiant  gas  of  two,  and  ethe- 
rin  of  four,  their  similarity  of  proportions  is  maintained 
though  their  quantities  differ,  and  their  elements  may  be  so 
diflbrently  krranged  as  to  cause  the  difference  of  properiies 
which  they  are  actually  found  to  possess,  l^us  the  one 
equivalent  of  hydrogm  and  oarhou  in  hatcbetine  may  bo 
arranged  H-f  C;  the  double  quantities  in  oleOant  gas 
HHC  +  C;  quadruple  proportions  in  etherine  HHHC-f 
HCCC.  The  first  is  a  binary  compound  of  elements;  the 
second  is  constituted  of  a  compound  and  an  element ;  and 
the  third  of  two  compounds.  Unless  there  were  reasons 
for  supposing  etherin  to  consist  of  four  equivalents  of  each 
of  its  elements,  it  might  be  imagined  to  result  from  a  dif- 
ferent arraneement  of  double  elements,  as  HCC-|-H.  Willi 
respect  to  oiefiant  gas,  it  actually  happens  that  its  com- 
bining weight  is  exactly  double  that  of  a  simple  carburet  of 
hydro^n;  for  36,  or  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  unite  with 
1 4  ^  IPC,  presumed  to  represent  one  equivalent  of  oleflanC 
gas.   [HvDBOOEN,  Chloride  qf  HydrocarbonJ] 

Metameric  substanoes  are  those  which,  while  they  eon- 
tain  the  same  absolute  and  the  same  restive  number  of 
atoms  of  the  same  elements,  yet  constitute  substances  he- 
longing  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  bodies,  or  a 
ferent  order  of  chemical  compounds.  For  a  list  of  meta- 
meric bodies,  and  f\irtber  iruormation  on  the  subject,  we 
refer  to  Proftssor  Johnstone's  statement  (Reports  of  the 
British  Association,  vcilA.),ftora  which  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing illustrative  case : — cyanuric  acid  when  heated,  and  with- 
out giving  off  or  absorbing  any  thing,  is  wholly  converted 
into  hydrous  oyanic  aoid;  that  is,  it  is  changed  from  a 
compound  atom  of  the  first  order,  or  fixim  an  oxide  of  a 
ternary  radical,  |  ((^+20-f  H),  into  a  compound  atom  of 
the  second  order ;  into  an  acid  chemically  combined  vitn 

water  (Cy-|-H).   These  two  substances  Berzelius  calW 
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ISOMETRICAL  PERSPECTIVE.  [Pksspective.] 

ISOMORPHISM  tfrom  iffoc,  equai,  and  fiop^i),  form). 
%a  the  year  1819  it  was  found  by  Mttscberlich  that  certain 
lubstances  wliich  have  the  propertv  of  aiiHumiiig  tlie  same 
orystalline  form  may  be  subatituted  for  each  otMr  in  oom- 
bination  without  altwing  the  form  of  the  ciystaL  Thus 
cmtals  which  have  the  aspect  and  form  of  alum,  a  salt 
irhich  ia  well  known  to  contain  sulphate  of  potash  and 
sulphate  of  alumina,  mav  be  made  with  sulphate  of  potash 
and  persulphate  of  iron,  nenco  it  is  concluded  that  alumina 
and  peroxide  of  iron  are  isoraorphous ;  and  it  ia  also  found 
that  the  primary  form  of  alumine  or  corundum  ia  a  rhom< 
boid,  which  diners  only  a  few  degrees  from  that  whicli  ia 
theprimary  form  of  peroxide  of  iron  or  specular  iron  ore. 

The  law  of  isomorphism,  aa  aniiouaced  by  Mitscherlich 
in  its  utmost  generality,  is  aa  follows :  '  The  same  number 
of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  way  produce  the  same 
orystalline  form,  and  the  same  crystalline  form  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atora^  and  is  deter- 
mined only  by  their  numhei  and  relative  position.*  This 
view  has  however  been  since  abandoned  by  its  author,  and, 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Turner,  his  opinion  now  appears  to  be 
*  that  certain  elements  which  are  themselves  isomorphoug, 
when  combined  in  the  same  manner  with  the  same  sub- 
stance communicate  the  same  form ;'  and  he  proceeds  to 
state,  in  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  that  similarly  constituted 
salts  of  arsenic  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  yield  crystals  of 
the  same  figure,  because  ue  acids,  it  is  thought,  are  them- 
selves isoroorphous;  and  as  the  atomic  constitution  of  these 
acids  ia  similar,  each  containing  the  same  number  of  atoms 
of  the  other  inzredient,  it  is  inferred  that  pbosphonu  is 
isomuphous  with  anenic' 

Several  distinet  groups  of  isomorphovs  bodies  luive  been 
described  by  Hitscuerlkih ;  from  tuns  we  shall  select  the 
salts  of  phosphorie  and  anenie  acids  as  examples:  the 
neutral  pliospnate  and  the  biphoqibateof  soda  have  exactly 
the  same  form  aa  the  arsentate  and  btnarseniate  of  soda; 
phosphate  and  bipboq>faate  of  ammonia  correspond  with 
arseniate  and  binaneniate  of  ammonia ;  and  the  biphos- 
phate  and  binarseniate  of  potash  have  the  same  form ;  each 
phosphate  has  a  corresponding  arseniate,  possessing  the 
same  form,  the  same  number  of  equivalents  of  acid,  alkali, 
and  water  of  crystallisation,  and  oifiering  only  in  the  &ct 
that  one  series  contains  phoaphorua  and  the  other  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  arsenicL 

/A  list  of  isomonihoiu  mineral  groups  |is  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  of  Gunbridge,  in  the  first  volume,  p.  1 1 8. 
the  'Reports  the  British  Association;'  and  Profesgor 
Johnstone  has  published  a  list  of  isomorphous  bodies  ar- 
ranged in  their  several  groups*  in  p.  225  of  the  same 
volume,  tram  which  the  annexed  has  been  abbreviated  by 
Dr.  Turner.  ^ 

Silver  •  •  •  Ag- 

Gold  •  •  .  •  Au. 

2. 

Arsenbus  Acid  (in  its  unusual  form)  •  Am*0'. 

Sesquwxide  (tf  Antimony  «  •  SbH)\ 

3. 

Alumina       .  .  ■  • 

Peroxide  of  Iron  •  •  •  FeV. 

4. 

Salts  of  Phosphorio  Acid  •  .  P*0*. 

,     Arsenic  Acid   •  •  •  As'C. 

5. 

Salts  of  Sulphuric  Acid  •  •  S0>, 

M  SelenioAcid  ...  SeO^ 
M     Chromic  Add  •  •  CrO*. 

M     Mangaoesic  Acid  .  *  MnO'. 

Sdta  of  Oxiehlorio  Acid            •  .  C1K)^ 

H     Oximanganic  Acid        •  «  MnH)'. 
7. 

SslU  of  Potash          .           .  '.'  KO. 

M     Ammonia  witli  1  eq.  of  water  »  H*NO. 

SaltaofSoda             •      '  .  •  NaO. 

„     Oxide  of  Silver  .  .  AgO. 
9 

Bdts  of  Baryta           .  .  .  BaO. 

M     Sfrontia          .  •  •  '  SrO. 

„     Lime  (in  Arragonite)  .  >  CaO. 

Protoxide  of  Lead  .  .  FbO. 


10. 

Salts  of  Lime  .  .  ."■  CaO. 

„      Maf^ncsia        .  .  .  MgO. 

„      Protoxide  of  Iron  .  .  FeO. 

„  „        Manganese  •  MnO. 

n  M        Nickel        .  .  NiO. 

n  n        Zinc  •  •  ZnO. 

„  „        Cobalt        .  ,  CoO. 

It  »        Copper        ,  .  CuO 

„  „        I<ead  <in  plumbo-calcite)  PbO 

11. 

Salts  of  Alumina         .  ,  ,  A1'0\ 

„      Peroxide  of  Iron  .  •  Fe^O*. 

„      Oxide  of  Chromium        .  •  CrHD*. 

„      Sesquioxide  of  Manganese  >  MnK)*. 

The  doctrine  of  iaomorphism  has  been  very  generally  re- 
ceived, yet  the  difilcullies  which  attend  it,  and  the  liberties 
which  some  of  its  advocates  have  taken  with  what  were 
previously  regarded  as  the  facts  of  chemical  science,  in  order 
to  support  their  tlieoiy,  have  prevented  its  universal  adop- 
tion. Alluding  to  the  supposed  isomOT|dliam  of  the  arsenic 
and  phosphoric  acids,  Mr.  Brooke  remarks,  'From  other 
observationa  it  appeared  that  barytes,  strontian,  and  oxide 
of  lead  ought  to  be  isomorphous;  and  hence  that  the  salts 
of  thoae  substances,  when  produced  by  the  same  acid, 
oueht  also  to  be  iiiomorphoua. 

But  on  examining  the  sulphates  and  acetates,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  their  respective  angular  measurements  were 
not  alike,  and  they  were  ascertained  therefore  not  to  be 
strictly  isomorphous.  The  sulphates  are  right  rhombic 
prisma,  and  a  corresponding  dihedral  angle  of  each  afforded 
the  following  measurements: — 

Sulphate  of  barytes         ,      101*  42' 
w       strontian      •  104* 
„        lead  .       103"  42' 

It  became  necessary  therefore  that  the  doctrine  of  iso- 
morphism, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  should  aa  a 
general  principle  be  abandunetl ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  crystals  which  su^ested  the  theory, 
and  which  appear  to  measure  alike,  may  really  differ  in 
some  small  quantity  which  the  goniometer  docs  not  detect. 

But  although  the  doctrine  of  isomorphism,  or  absolute 
identity  of  form,  cannot  be  supported,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  forms  in  aich  respective  rnae  belong  to  the  same 
System  qf  crystalUzatioii,  and  they  have  therefore  been 
termed  pesiomorpkoua  by  Mr.  (now  Professor)  Miller,  of 
Cambridge,  in  a  paper  on  some  artiflcial  crystals  read  to  the 
Cambridge  Pliilosophiral  Society,  in  March,  1B30 ;  and  if 
ever  the  class  of  primary  form  can  be  indicated  with  cer- 
tainty by  the  chemical  composition  of  a  crj'stallized  body, 
a  benefit  will  so  far  have  been  conferred  on  science  by  the 
the  theory  of  M.  Mitscherlidi.*  (Phil.  Mug,  and  AnnaU, 
xi.,  162.) 

Aa  connected  with  the  subject  of  isomorphism,  it  will  be 
proper  to  notice  two  other  classes  of  bodies,  which  have 
been  termed  dimorphous  and  isoditnorphous  substances. 

The  case  of  dimorphism  first  ascertained  was  presented 
by  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  two  incompatible  crystalline 
forma  of  common  calcareous  spar  and  of  arragonite.  It  was 
attempted  to  account  for  the  difference  by  the  foot  that 
arragonite  frequently  contains  a  smalt  pmrtion  of  carbonate 
of  strontia  and  of  water ;  hut  it  has  since  been  found  that 
these  varying  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  obtained 
artificially,  and  both  in  a  pure  state ;  thus  when  an  alkaline 
carbonate  is  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
the  carbonate  of  lime  precipitated  is  analogous  to  calcareoua 
spar ;  while  that  thrown  down  firom  a  hot  solution  of  the 
cnloride  is  similar  to  arragonite. 

It  was  also  soon  afterwards  discovered  that  sulphur  crys- 
tallized from  fusion  differs  essentially  in  its  form  from  the 
natural  crystals  and  those  deposited  from  bisulphuret  of 
carbon.  So  also  the  diamond  and  graphite,  which  are  both 
pure  carbon,  crystallize  in  forms  which  are  incompatible 
with  each  other.  A  table  of  the  dimorphous  bodies  at  pre* 
sent  known  has  been  given  l^  Professw  Johiutonfl^  in  the 
SnmM  H^wt  qf  the  BriHth  Anoeiation, 

The  term  isodmiorphous  is  proposed  by  Profossor  John- 
stone to  mpress  the  fact  that  two  substances  known  to  be 
dimorphous,  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  lead,  erystallise 
each  in  two  forms*  the  tuDah^ous  pairs  which  ere  also 
isomorphous. 

In  the  paper  above  alluded  tt^  Professor  Johnstone  \a» 
•Isogi^ren  ft  ta^e  of  iMdinoridwu*  nei^ 
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ISOPBRIMETRICXL.  [Variatiow,  Caicultts  of.] 
ISOTODA,  Latreille's  name  for  the  fifth  order  of  crus- 
Uceaus.  These  Isopods,  according  to  that  zoologist,  ap- 
proMh  the  Leemodipoda  by  the  absence  of  mandibular  palpi 
(but  see  post,  p.  56),  though  ihej  are  removed  from  them 
brMreral  points ;  the  two  anterior  feet  are  oot  annexed  to 
t^B  head,  and,  hko  the  succeeding  ones,  depend  upon  their 
mticular  segment.   The  feet  are  always  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, DnguieuUtodf  and  without  any  vesicular  appendage  at 
Ibdr  base.   The  under  part  of  the  tail  is  furnished  with 
appendages  which  are  very  apparent,  and  In  the  form  of 
Indets,  or  resicular  purses.    Of  these,  the  two  first,  or 
external  ones,  ordinarily  cover  the  others,  either  totally  or 
in  great  part.    The  body  is  generally  flattened  and  wider 
than  it  is  thick.  The  mouth  is  composed  of  the  same  pieces 
as  in  the  crustaceans  which  precede  it  in  M.  Latreille's 
system,  but  in  the  order  before  us  those  which  answer  to 
the  two  superior  jaw-feet  in  the  Decapods  present  more  the 
appearance  of  a  lower  lip  terminated  by  two  palpi.  Two  of 
the  antenna,  the  mesial  ones,  are  almost  obliterated  in  the 
Ust  genera  of  this  order,  which  are  all  terrestrial,  and  differ 
besides  fVom  the  other  hy  their  respiratory  oigana.  llie 
male  sexual  oi^ns  are  pomted  out  most  frequently  by  the 
presence  of  linear  or  filiform  afipendogcs,  and  sometimes 
l)V  hooks  placed  at  the  internal  origin  of  the  first  subcaudal 
laminra.   The  females  carry  their        under  the  breast, 
eilher  between  the  scales  or  in  a  membranous  pouch  or 
sac  that  opens  to  afford  a  passage  for  their  young,  which 
are  hatched  with  the  form  and  parts  proper  to  the  species, 
and  only  cast  their  skin  as  they  increase  in  size.  The 
greater  number  live  in  the  waters.   Those  which  are  ter- 
restrial have  need,  like  other  crustaceans  that  live  out  of 
water,  of  a  certain  degree  of  atmospherical  humidity,  in 
order  that  respiration  may  bo  carried  on,  and  that  their 
braachin  may  be  in  a  flt  state  for  performing  this  function. 

OSQANIZATIOir. 

MM.  Victor  Avdouin  and  Milne  Edvards  have  given 
some  most  inteteatiog  particulars  of  the  oivanization  of  the 
Isopods,  the  LigiiB  especially.  (Annales  des  Sciences  Nat., 
August,  ]  827.)   It  appears  from  their  observations  that  the 
heart  has  the  form  of  a  long  vessel  extended  above  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  intestine.  Its  anterior  extremity  gives 
off  three  arteries,  as  in  the  Decapods.  The  lateral  branchiee 
may  also  be  seen  directed  from  the  heart  towards  the  feet. 
At  the  edge  of  the  two  first  articulations  of  the  abdomen,  or 
t&il,  this  oi-gan  receives,  both  right  and  left,  smalt  canals 
(the  branchio-cardiao  vessels)  which  seem  to  come  from 
the  braachia.   According  to  the  demonstraiious  of  these 
sxtli^ists  in  the  ease  of  the  Ligie&,  it  would  appear  that  the 
renotu  tfttem  i«  less  compMe  than  in  the  Maentrotu 
T)ecap)da;  and  that  the  blood  driven  from  the  heart  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  panes  into  lacuna,  which  the 
oig&iis  leave  between  them  at  the  lower  sur&ee  of  the 
body,      nhich  have  a  free  communication  with  the  dif- 
ferent veswlft  ot  the  branchiiB.   The  Woorf,  after  having 
travereed  the  respiratory  apparatus,  retuma  to  the  heart  in 
tr^^eping  the  bianchio-carOiacal  vessels.   This  disposition 
wouJd  establish  the  passage  from  the  circulating  system  of 
the  Zlftsaporf  crustaeeans  to  th^t  of  the  Branchiopoda.  Ac- 
^rding  to  Cuvier,  the  two  anomalous  chords  composing 
the  mesial  part  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  Onisci  (and 
probably  of  the  other  Isopods,  and  even  of  the  Amphipods) 
*re  not  entirely  approximated,  and  may  ho  well  distin- 
Kuubed  throughout  their  length.  There  are  nine  ganglions, 
vitbout  counting  the  brain ;  but  the  two  first  and  the  two 
arc  so  approximated  that  they  maybe  reduced  to  seven. 
The  second  and  the  six  following  furnish  the  nerves  to  the 
seven  pairs  of  feet ;  the  four  anterior  feet,  although  analo- 
p>us  in  the  order  of  succession  of  the  parts  to  the  four  last 
Jiw-foet  of  the  Decctpods,  are  really  feet,  properly  so  called. 
The  segments  which  immediately  succeed,  or  those  that 
«m  the  tail,  receive  their  nerves  from  tlio  last  ganglion. 
Theso  segments  may  be  considered  as  simple  divisions  of  a 
mgle  segment,  represented  by  that  ganglion ;  and  we  ac- 
tttdingly  see  that  Uie  number  of  these  posterior  s^ments 
nries. 

TJie  following  is  the  anai^^ent  of  M.  Latreille 
The  order  consists  of  six  sections. 

1.  Epicarides.  (Latreille.) 
These  axe  parasitical  Isopods,  wfaioh.  according  to  M. 
utretll^  are  without  either  eyet  or  antennte;  the  males 


however  have  eyes,  tnough  the  fbmales  ore  blind.  The  bod^ 
is  flat,  very  small  and  oblong  in  the  males ;  but  much  larger 
in  the  females,  taking,  in  their  case,  the  form  of  an  oval, 
which  is  narrowed  ami  a  little  curved  posteriorly,  hollow 
below,  with  a  thoracic  border,  divided  on  eacTi  side  into  five 
membranous  lob«.  On  this  border  the  feet,  which  are 
very  small  and  unfit  either  fbr  walking  or  swimmine,  are 
situated.  The  under  part  of  the  tail  is  furnished  with  fira 
pairs  of  small  ciliated  imbricated  leaflets,  answering  to  as 
many  segments,  and  disposed  in  two  longttudinaTiows; 
but  uie  posterior  extremity  is  deprived  of  appendages.  The 
mouth  presents  distinctly  only  two  membranous  leaflets 
applied  one  upon  the  other,  of  the  same  consistence,  and 
quadrilateral.  The  lower  concavity,  forming  a  sort  of  flat 
basket,  is  filled  with  eggs.  Near  the  place  of  their  issue  is 
constantly  found  an  individual,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the 
male;  hutM.  Latreille  adds,  that  the  extreme  smallness  of 
its  size  seems  to  forbid  the  possibility  of  copulation.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Desmarest,  this  individual  is  fUrnixhed  with 
two  eyes;  its  body  Is  straight  and  nearly  linear.  One  sub- 
genus only  belongs  to  this  section. 

Bopyrus.  (Latreille.) 

Tlie  most  common  species  is  Bopyrus  Crangorum.  Those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  prawns  will  probably  have 
observed  a  tumour  occasionally  presenting  itself  under  the 
carapace  on  one  of  the  sides,  which  is  bulged  out.  On  lift- 
ing this  part  of  the  shell,  the  parasite  will,  in  such  cases,  he 
discovered  immediately  under  it  aud  upon  the  branchiee. 
We  have  frequently  detected  the  Bopwus,  but  on  whatever 
species  of  prawn  it  has  been  found,  we  nave  never  remarked 
that  the  animal  to  which  it  adhered  was  more  meagre  than 
its  fellows,  though  this  perhaps  may  have  arisen  from  the 
prawn  not  having  been  long  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the 
parasite.  But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  prawn 
should  not  suflcr  much  from  the  adhesion  of  the  parasito. 
The  author  of  Hora  Entomologicaf  informs  us  Uiat  he  has 
lately  found  threo  specimens  of  Bopyrus  (females)  with 
their  backs  turned  to  the  branchiee  of  the  prawns ;  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  they  and  other  crustaceous  parasites 
which  adhere  to  the  anterior  parts  of  fishes  and  crustaceans 
fix  themselves  there  for  the  sake  of  the  currents  (produced 
by  the  branchits  in  respiration),  which  bring  with  them  the 
animalcules  on  which  the  parasites  feed. 

Bopyrus  is  found  on  Palemon  serratus  and  Patanm 
squilla,  but  most  fi^ucntly  on  the  former.  (See  the 
paragraphs  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  SeroHt.) 


Bupynii  Cnngonm. 
0, The  upper  aid*;  I.  the  animal  Men  la  proflle;  cflMnntlerBlde;  rf.ooeot 
tin  fbct,mtich  magniflcd  (female)  i  «.  amill  IndiTtdual.  cooildared  H  Am 
idbIo,  u^petude;  /,  ihe  •amt-.lcFWer  aide;  f.caTBpaMofa  prawu  defaramd 
OQ  Uie  nglit  aide  by  the  protc^uco  of  Bopyna.  (Dcamajeat.) 

M.  Risso  has  dcitcribed  another  species,  under  the  female 
of  which  he  states  that  he  found  eight  or  nine  hundred 
living  young  ones.  See  further,  Deamareat,  Consideration* 
sur  lea  Crustacds,  p.  324. 

3.  Cynmthoada.  (Latr.) 
This  section  comprises  those  Isopods  wkteh^uo^li' 
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•nrj  apparent  mtemuB;  these  are  setaeeoas,  and  nearly 
always  terminated  by  a  pluriarticulate  stem.  These  crus- 
taceans have  eyes,  a  mouth  of  the  ordinary  formation  (La- 
truiUo  refers  to  the  generalities  of  the  Malacottraca  with 
sessile  eyes),  vesicular  branchia,  disposed  longitudinally  in 
pairs,  a  tail  consisting  of  fh>m  four  to  six  segments,  with  a 
nn  on  each  side,  and  the  anterior  feet  most  frequently  ter- 
minated by  a  strong  but  eroall  nail  or  hook,  lliese  Isopods 
are  all  parasitic  according  to  Latreille ;  but  Seroli*  appears 
not  to  he  a  parasite.  Sometimes  the  eves  are  mounted  on 
tubercles  at  the  summit  of  the  head,  tlie  tail  ia  compMed 
of  only  four  segments. 

Serolis.  (Leach.) 

One  species  only  known  (Cytnot^oa  paradoxa  of  Fahri- 
cius).  Antennts  placed  on  two  lines,  and  terminated  by  a 
pluriarticulate  stem.  Under  the  three  first  segments  of  the 
tail  there  are  between  the  ordinary  appendage  three  others, 
which  are  transverse  and  terminated  posteriorly  in  a  point 

M.  Desmarest  describes  the  animal  thus: — superior  an- 
tennts  formed  of  four  joints,  larger  than  the  three  first  of 
the  inferior  antennee ;  the  last  joint  composed  of  many 
others,  and  smaller.  In&^or  antennse  with  five  joints,  tho 
two  first  small ;  the  third  and  fourth  (principally  this  lost) 
elongated;  the  fifth  composed  of  many  others,  sm^lor. 
Second  pair  of  having  the  penultimate  j.oiot  enlarged 
and  the  nail  or  claw  much  elongated;  the  sixth  pair  ambu- 
latory, rather  spiny,  and  having  the  nail  slightly  curved. 
Anterior  appcncloges  of  the  belly,  or  branchial  lamina*, 
formed  of  two  equal  parts,  which  are  foliaceous,  rounded  at 
their  extremity,  furnished  with  hairs  at  their  base,  placed 
upon  a  common  peduncle;  the  two  posterior  and  lateral 
appendages  small  and  narrow,  especially  the  interior  one, 
which  hardly  projects. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  animal,  and  has  been  considered 
to  offer  some  resemblance  at  first  sight  to  the  extinct  form 
of  the  Trihbitee.  M.  Desmarest  however  remarks  that  it 
requii  es  hut  a  slight  examination  to  prove  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  between  them. 

Dr.  Bucklond,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that 
Serolis  aflbids  the  nearest  approach  among  living  animals 
to  the  external  form  of  Trilobitcs.  The  most  striking 
difference,  he  observes,  between  this  animal  and  the  Tn'to- 
bites  consists  in  there  being  a  fully  developed  series  of 
crustaceous  legs  and  antennas  in  Serolis,  whilst  no  traces  of 
either  of  these  organs  have  yet  been  discovered  in  connexion 
with  any  Trilobite.  M.  Brongniart,  he  adds,  exjilains  the 
absence  of  these  organs  by  conceiving  that  the  Trilobitcs 
hold  precisely  that  place  in  the  class  Crustaceans  iGymm- 
braitenia)  in  which  the  antenna  become  very  small  or 
altogether  fiiil ;  and  that  the  legs,  being  transformed  to  soft 
and  perishable  paddles  (pattee),  bearing  hranchioe,  or  fila- 
mentous oigans  fur  breathing  in  water,  were  incapable  of 
preservation. 

It  is  however  by  no  means  clear  that  we  have  in  Serolis 
tho  nearest  approach  to  those  extinct  crustaceans  so  inter- 
esting to  the  geologist  and  palieontologist.  Do  we  not 
find  a  much  nearer  approximation  in  Bojjyrusf  Of  this 
opinion  is  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay,  the  author  above  quoted, 
who  has  perhaps  studied  the  Invertebrata  with  a  view  to 
gcnernlization  more  deeply  than  any  living  zoologist.  The 
TrilobUes  exhibit  no  vestige  of  antenns :  Serolis  has  an- 
tcnnro;  Bomrus  has  none;  nor  are  we  to  forget  the 
rudimentary  legs  of  the  latter.  In  accordance  with  this 
view  the  male  of  Boptfna  would  represent  a  sort  of  Bu- 
masttis  (Murcliison,  Stlun'an  System),  and  the  female  an 
Asaphus.  If  this  supposition  be  well  founded,  those  forms 
among  the  Trilobites  which  systematists  have  separated 
8{)ticiflcally  on  the  ground  of  the  absence  or  presence  of 
eyes,  may  be  mere  modifications  arising  from  sexual  difTer- 
cnce;  for  nature  makes  nothing  in  vain ;  and  the  females 
of  Bf^yyrus  and  Cymothoa  have  no  eyes,  because  they  do 
not  require  them,  whilst  the  males  do.  Thus  the  cochineal- 
insect,  when  young  nnd  locomotive,  has  eyes;  but  the 
female,  when  fit  for  reproduction,  becomes  a  fixture  and  is 
blind.  So  the  Cirrhipeds  in  their  youth  are  free  and  have 
eyes;  in  their  adult  state,  when  they  are  sessile,  they  lose 
ori^ana  which  would  be  comparatively  useless. 

Willi  regard  to  tho  ohservation  of  M.  Brongniart,  the  soft- 
ness of  the  texture  of  t  He  Nrreidina  of  MacLeay,  and  the  per- 
fection of  (ho  impression  of  Nereites  Cambrensis,  Murch.  (pi. 
27,  y?^.  1,  of  Mr.  Murchison'swork  'On  the  Silurian  System 
of  Aocks '),  make  it  very  remarkable,  aa  Mr.  MacLeay  ih&ce 


observes,  that  if  articulated  feet  existed  in  the  Trilobites, 
some  vestiges  of  them,  even  ^though  membranaceous, 
should  not  come  down  to  us  more  porfect  than  those 
figured  by  GoldfiiH.  [Triix>bitbs.] 


8erolli  Fibriell.  A  Inck  i  h  nndn  rarfke*.  •howlns  tho  mitoa  of  omtaeMOB 
tegi  with  th«  membmuDua  bnnehla ;  e,  mignUM  vkw  of  bnuMhtai. 

Locality  of  the  genus. — ^Herra  del  Fnego,  Straits  of  Ma- 

gilhacns  (Banks).  Senegal  (Dufrcsne).  Oiptain  Phillip 
arker  King,  II.N.,  collected  many  specimens  on  the  east 
coast  of  Patagonia,  and  also  at  Port  Famine,  in  the  Straits, 
where  Capt.  King  saw  the  beach  covered  with  dead  speci- 
mens. He  also  observed  them  alive  swimming  close  to 
the  bottom  among  the  sea-weed.  They  mov^  slowly  and 
gradually,  unlike  a  shrimp.  He  never  saw  them  swimming 
near  the  surface:  their  legs  seemed  adapted  fiff  swimming 
and  crawling  on  the  bottom. 

C]fmothoa.  (Fabr.) 
Antenrue  nearly  equal  in  length  ;  eyes  but  little  apparent ; 
last  segment  of  the  tail  squared,  and  the  two  pieces  leimi- 
nating  tho  lateral  fins  linear,  equal,  and  styliform. 


Cymothaa  mstrum.  a,  apper  itde  i  &,  lower  ddff. 

Ichthyophilus  (Latr. ;  NerodlOt  Livoneca,  Leach). 
Antenna  of  equal  length,  and  eyet  not  very  visible ;  last 
segment  of  the  body  nearly  triangular,  with  two  pieces  ter- 
minating the  lateral  fins,  in  form  of  leaflets  or  blades  :  the 
exterior  of  these  is  greatest  in  Nerocila,  and  of  the  same 
size  as  the  others  in  Livoneca. 

M.  Latreille  observes  that  in  the  four  following  subgenera 
the  superior  antenme  are  mantfoslly  shorter  than  the  in- 
ferior. 

Many,  as  well  as  the  Cymothoa,  have  all  the  feet  ter- 
minated by  a  powerful  and  strongly  arched  nail  (onglet)  ; 
the  last  eight  are  not  spiny ;  the  ernt  are  always  distant 
and  convex.  These,  in  the  method  of  Dr.  Leach,  fbrrn  three 
genera,  but  M.  Latreille  is  of  opinion  that  they  may  be 
united  under  one  subgenus,  namely* 

C^nolira  (Leach ;  Anilocra,  Olencira,  of  the  same). 

In  those  Canoliree  designated  by  Dr.  Leach  as  Olenciree 
the  blades  of  the  fins  are  narrow  and  armed  with  points. 
In  Uiose  uamed  by  the  same  zoologist  AnHocrte  the  external 
blade  of  tho  fins  is  longer  than  the  internal  one ;  the  inverse 
t)f  which  is  the  case  with  the  Canoliree,  in  which,  besides, 
the  eyes  are  bnt  very  little  granulated,  while  they  are  very 
sensibly  granulated  in  Anilocra. 

M.  Latreille  remarks  thot  in  the  three  following  sub- 
genera the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fret  only  are  terminated 
by  a  very  strongly  curved  nail  (on;^li.'t),  and  the  eight  last 
are  spiny.  The  eyes  ordinarily  have  but  little  convexity, 
and  aro  largo  and  converging  untetioxly. 
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CBuattn  fAnllocra)  CmpantU. 
vEga.  (Leach.) 
Two  first  joints  of  llie  auperior  antenna  very  lai^e  and 
wm  pressed. 


JEga  twiarginata. 
a,  upper  lUe ;  (,  anteiiai  foot :  c,  pMt«rior  fiwt ;  i,  nnder  lida. 

Rocinella.  (Leach.) 
Two  first  joints  of  the  superior  antenna  nearly  cylindrical, 
but  approaching  lUe  ^^t?  in  their  large  and  anteriorly  ap- 
proximated eyes. 

Conilira.  (Leach.) 
Antenna  as  ia  Rocinella;  but  the  eyea  are  small  and 
distant ;  aiid  tho  edges  of  the  segments  are  nearly  straight, 
and  not  falciform  and  prominent. 

Sjnodus.  (Latr.) 
Antenna  upon  tvo  lines,  lower  antenna  always  short, 
bit\  of  six  segments ;  distinguished  from  all  the  preceding 
\iy  their  great  and  projecting  jaws.   Only  one  species. 
Cirolana.  (Leach.) 
Lenfi^'h  of  the  lower  antenna  surpassing  the  half  of  that 
of  ihe  body.  Six  segments  in  the  tail. 

Nelocira.  (Leach.) 
Length  of  lower  antenna  as  in  Cirolana.  Five  segments 
only  in  Ihe  tail.    Cornea  of  the  eyes  smooth. 


Nclodn  SmunsoDiL 


Eurydioe.  (Leach.) 

Rewmhling  Nelocira  in  the  number  of  the  caudal  seg- 
ments, but  differing  from  that  form  in  its  granulous  eyes. 

M.  Latreille  is  of  opinion  that  this  subgenus  conducts  us 
to  those  whose  eyea  are  formed  of  small  grains,  or  which 
have  those  organs  smooth,  and  which  have  besides  the  four 
mitenna  inserted  upon  the  same  horizontal  line,  consisting 
of  four  joints  at  most,  all  the  fiat  ambulatory,  and  the  tatl 
composed  of  six  segments.  Such  a  form  is 
Limnoria.  (Leach.) 

He  only  living  species  knowo  is  Limnoria  terebrant. 


which,  although  only'  two  lines  in  length,  u  nevertbdeii 
highly  injurious  iii  conseauence  of  its  multiplication  and  its 
habits.  The  rapidity  "viui  which  this  crustacean  pierces 
the  timber  of  ships  makes  its  attacks  not  only  mischievouB 
but  alarming.  It  rolls  itself  up  like  a  wood-louse  when  it  ii 
seized ;  and  is  a  native  of  the  European  Seas. 

3.  Spharomides.  (Latr.) 
The  Isopods  composing  this  section  have  four  very  dii-- 
tinct  antenna,  which  are  either  setaceous  or  conical ;  and, 
with  tho  exception  of  Anthura,  they  are  always  terminated 
by  a  stem  divided  into  many  small  joints,  and  short  The 
lower  antennte,  which  are  always  tho  longest,  are  inserted 
under  the  lower  part  of  the  first  joint,  which  is  large  and 
thick.  The  mouth  has  the  usual  form.  The  bronchia  ore 
vesicular  or  soft,  naked,  and  disposed  longitudinally  in 
pairs.  Tlic  tail  has  only  two  complctu  and  moveable  seg- 
ments, but  has  often  impressed  transverse  lines  upop  it, 
indicating  the  vestiges  of  other  segments.  On  each  side  of 
its  posterior  exti-emity  is  a  fin  terminated  by  two  leaflets, 
the  lower  of  which  is  moveable,  while  Ihe  upper  one  is 
formed  by  an  internal  prolongation  of  the  common  support. 
The  branchial  appendages  are  curved  internally ;  the 
internal  side  of  the  first  is  accompanied  in  the  males  by  a 
small  linear  and  elongated  piece.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
head,  situated  below  tlie  antenna,  is  triangular,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  reversed  heart.  Some  have  an  oval  or  oblong 
body,  contracting  ordinarily  into  the  form  of  a  bowl.  The 
antenna  are  terminated  by  a  pluriarticulate  joint,  and  the 
lower  ones  at  least  are  sensibly  longer  than  the  head.  The 
lateral  and  posterior  fins  are  formed  of  a  peduncle  and  two 
blades,  composing,  toother  with  the  last  segment,  a  fiin-like 
fin.  In  these  the  impressed  and  transverse  lines  of  (he 
anterior  segment  of  the  tail,  always  shorter  than  its  suc- 
cessor, or  the  last,  do  not  reach  the  lateral  borders.  The 
first  joint  of  the  superior  antennis  is  in  the  shape  of  a  tri- 
angular battledore  (palette).  The  head  seen  ntim  above 
forms  a  transversal  square.  The  leaflets  of  the  fins  are  * 
very  much  flattened,  and  the  intermediate  piece,  or  last 
segment,  is  enlarged  and  rounded  laterally. 

Zuzara.  (Leach.) 
Leafiets  of  the  /ru  very  large,  the  upper  of  which  is 
shortest,  separated  from  the  other  to  fbrm  a  bonier  to  the 
last  segment. 

Sphaoroma.  (Latr.) 
Leaflets  of  moderate  size,  equal,  and  applied  one  over 
the  other. 


SpfaBToma  dentKUi 


In  others  the  impressed  lines,  or  transverse  sutures  of 
the  anterior  segment  of  the  tail,  attain  the  lateral  border 
and  cut  it.  The  first  joint  of  the  superior  an/ffnn<ff  forms 
an  elongated  palette,  which  is  square  or  linear.  The  leaf- 
lets of  the  fns  are  ordinarily  narrower  and  thicker  than  in 
the  preceding :  the  exterior  sometimes  (as  in  Cymndocea} 
envelops  the  other:  their  point  of  junction  resembles  a 
knot  or  joint.  Sometimes  the  sixth  segment  of  the  body 
is  sensibly  longer  than  the  preceding  segments  and  the 
succeeding  one.  One  of  the  leaflets  of  the  fins  only  is 
projecting. 

NsBsa  (CampecopsBO,  Leach). 


1] 


Nie»  hidinitala. 

Sometimes  the  sixth  segment  of  the  body  is  of  the  length 
of  the  preceding  segments,  and  of  the  succeeding  one,  as  m 
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OiUfyra,  vbore  one  of  the  leaflets  of  the  flns  only  is  project- 
ing, the  other  leRning  against  the  posterior  border  of  tiiie 
ku  segment. 


CSllem&'LmeUlI. 


Cymodocea.  (Leaoh.) 
In  this  form  tlie  leaflets  of  the  Jln»  are  projecting  and 
diieoted  backwards.  The  sixth  segment  is  not  prolonged 
posteriorly,  and  the  extremity  of  tne  last  segment  has  a 
small  blade  in  a  notch. 


Dynamene. 

Resembling  Cymodocea  in  the  projection  and  direction 
of  the  leaflets  of  the  flos.  but  having  the  sixth  segment  pro- 
longed backwards,  and  the  last  with  a  simple  slit  only, 
there  being  no  blade. 

Others  again,  as 

Anthnra, 

have  a  vermiftinn  body,  and  the  antennof,  hardly  bo  long 
as  the  head,  consisting  of  four  joints.  The  leaflets  of  the 
posterior form  by  their  disposition  and  approximation  a 
sort  of  capsule.  The  anterior are  terminated  bv  a  mo- 
nodactyl  claw. 


Anthun  Gracilis,  mnpiillcd. 

4.  Idoteida.  (Leach.) 

This  section  consists  of  Isopods  *hose  antenna  are  four 
in  number,  but  upon  the  same  horizontal  and  transverse 
line  ;  the  lateral  ones  are  terminated  by  a  stem  ending  in 
a  point,  gradually  decreasing  and  pluriartieulate ;  the  in- 
termediate antennto  are  short,  filiform,  or  a  little  the  largest 
towards  the  end,  and  four-jointed,  none  of  the  joints  being 
divided.  The  eonformation  of  the  mtmth  is  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  sections.  The  6rwieAi<r  are  in  the  form  of 
bladders,  white  in  the  greater  part,  susceptible  of  being 
blown  up,  capable  of  aiding  in  swimming,  and  covered  by 
two  olades  or  valvules  of  the  last  segment,  adhering  laterally 
to  its  borders,  lonntudinal,  biarticulate,  and  opening  in  the 
middle  by  a  straight  line,  like  a  folding  door.  The  tail  is 
formed  of  three  segments,  the  last  of  which  is  much  the 
largest,  without  appendage^  at  tlie  end  or  lateral  fins.  These 
crustaceans  are  all  mai  ine. 

Idotea.  (Fabr.) 
All  thafeet  strongly  unguiculated  and  identical;  the 


body  oval  or  simply  oblong,  and  the  lateral  antenna  shorter 
than  the  half  of  the  body. 


Stenosoma.  (Leach.) 
Difiring  from  Idotea  ia  the  linear  form  of  the  body  and 
the  length  of  tlie  antenomt  which  surpasses  the  h^of  that 
of  the  iMdy. 


a 


SloiMoi&alinrarciutuialitM.  ii,Umiiu9or  tlu  tndnputirftbekbdiHaAa. 

Arcturus.  (Latr.) 

Very  remarkable  for  the  form  of  the  second  and  third 
feet,  which  are  directed  forwards,  and  terminate  by  a  long 
bearded  joint,  unarmed  or  feebly  unguiculate;  the  two  an- 
terior feet  are  applied  upon  the  mouth  aud  unguiculated ; 
the  six  last  are  strong,  ambulatory,  thrown  backwards,  and 
bidentated  at  their  extremity.  In  the  length  of  the  antenna 
and  form  of  the  body  Arcturus  approaches  Stenosoma.  H. 
Latreille  (1829)  says  that  he  never  saw  but  one  species^ 
Arcturus  tubercutatus,  brought  home  ftom  the  North  Seas 
by  one  of  the  last  English  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole. 

5.  AseUota.  (Latr.) 

The  fifth  section  consists  of  Isopods  with  four  very  ap* 
parent  antenna  which  are  disposed  on  two  lines,  and  are 
setaceous  and  terminated  by  a  pluriarticulate  stem.  Jhere 
are  two  mandibleit  four  jaws,  ordinarily  covered  by  a  spe- 
cies of  lip  formed  by  the  Untiaw/eet.  The  bronchia  ane 
vesicular,  disposed  in  pairs,  and  covered  by  two  longitudinal 
and  biarticulate  but  free  leaflets.  The  tail  is  formed  of  a 
single  segment,  without  lateral  flns,  but  with  two  bifid 
needle-like  processes,  or  two  very  short  appendages  in  the 
form  of  tubercles,  at  the  middle  of  its  posterior  border. 
There  are  other  lamellar  appendages  situated  on  its  inferior 
base,  more  numerous  in  the  males  than  in  the  females,  and 
these  serve  to  dutinguish  the  sexes. 

Asellus.  (CreoSh>y.) 
Two  bifid  needle-like  processes  at  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body;  eyes  distant;  superior  antenna  at  least  as 
long  as  the  peouncle  of  the  inferior  anteunad*  Jiooks  at 
the  end  of  the  feet  entire  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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cupper  Me;  5,  under  fkle. 

This  is  vwy  abandant  in  fresh  stagnant  waters,  as 
in  tlie  pools  aliout  Paris.  It  moves  slowly  when  not  terri- 
fied. In  the  spring  it  comes  forth  from  toe  mud,  in  which 
it  has  paired  the  winter.  The  male,  which  is  much  lai^er 
than  the  female,  carries  her  about  for  a  space  of  eight  days, 
bulding  her  hy  means  of  his  fourth  pair  of  feet.  When  he 
quits  her,  abe  is  pregnant  with  a  great  number  of  eggs,  eu- 
tlosed  in  a  membranous  sac  placed  under  her  breast,  and 
opening  by  a  longitudinal  slit  to  give  passage  to  the  young. 
Oiiiscoda.  (Latr.) 

These,  the  Jantree  of  Dr.  Leaoh,  differ  from  the  MtUi  in 
the  apivoximation  of  their  eyo;  in  having  their  superior  on- 
Unna  shorter  than  the  peduncle  of  the  inferior  ones,  and  in 
the  hoolu  of  the  tanit  which  are  not  bifld.  M.  Latreille 
remarks  that  the  only  species  known  {Janira  maculosa  of 
LeacU)  has  been  found  on  the  coasts  of  England  among  the 
wa-weeda  and  Vhtx. 

Jsera.  (Leach.) 
This  form,  in  the  place  of  the  needle-like  processes  (stylets) 
at  Ihe  end  of  the  tail,  has  only  two  tubercles.  M.  Latreille 
remarks  that  only  a  single  species,  Jarra  aWifrons,  Leach, 
has  been  found,  and  that  it  is  very  common  on  the  English 
eoast,  undex  stones  and  among  t\ie  sea-weed. 

6.  Cloportides,  Oniseidee.  (.Latr.) 
This,  the  last  section  of  Isopods,  accor^ng  to  the  ar- 
nngement  of  M.  Latreille,  consists  of  those  forms  which 
Ittve  indeed  ibur  antennee,  but  tlw  two  intermediate  ones 
sn  very  gmall.  little  apparent  and  consist  of  two  joints 
tt  most :  the  lateral  antenniD  are  setaceoui.   The  iail  is 
composed  of  six  segments,  with  either  two  or  four  needle- 
ilaped  appendages  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  last  seg- 
ment, ana  without  lateral  fins.   Some  are  aquatic,  others 
tenestriaL  In  the  latter,  the  first  leaflets  below  the  tail 
tibibit  a  TOW  of  small  holes,  where  the  air  penetrates  to  the 
orpns  ot  TM^ntton  there  enclosed. 

Some  hare  the  sixth  joint  of  their  antenna,  or  their  stem, 
so  compoted  tbzt  in  counting  the  small  articulations  of  this 
^  the  total  number  of  ^l  the  joints  is  nine  at  least. 
TImn  are  marine,  and  consist  of  two  subgenera. 

Ligia.  (Fabr.) 
Stan  of  the  lateral  antmnee  composed  of  a  great  number 
ofoaall  joints,  and  two  very  projecting  styleti,  separated  at 
the  end  into  two  branches,  at  the  posterior  extiemi^  of  the 


This  is  very  common  on  tlio  sea-coast,  where  it  may  be 
seen  creeping  on  the  rocks  or  on  sea-walls.  When  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  seize  it,  the  animal  quickly  folds  itsftet 
and  lets  itself  drop. 

Tylos.  (Latr.) 
These  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of  rolling  themselves  up. 
The  last  segment  of  the  body  is  demicircular,  and  exactly 
fills  the  notch  formed  by  the  preceding.  The  posterior  ap- 
pendages are  very  small  and  entirely  inferior.  Tht  antenna 
nave  only  nine  joints,  the  four  last  of  which  compose  the 
stem.  On  each  side  Is  a  tubercle  representing  one  of  the 
intermediate  antennm;  the  intermediate  space  is  elevated. 
The  brandwx  are  vesicular,  imbricated,  and  covered  by  la- 
mina. Example  Tylot  JrmaMUo.  Locally,  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Philoseia.  (Latreille.) 
Lateral  tmimM  divided  into  eight  joints  and  exposed  at 
their  base.   The  four  posterior  appendages  nearly  equaL 
These  occur  in  moist  places.   Example,  Oniacus  sjflvestria, 

Cloportes,  properly  so  called;  Oniscus,  Linn.  (Wood-Lice). 

Eight  joints  to  the  lateral  antennte,  but  their  base  is 
covered ;  and  the  two  external  appendages  of  the  tail  are 
much  larger  than  the  two  internal  ones.  These  animals 
frequent  dark  and  retired  places,  such  as  caves,  cellars, 
holes  in  walls,  &c.,  and  are  also  found  under  stones  and 
old  logs.  Their  food  consists  of  decayed  vegetable  and 
animal  substances ;  and  they  scarcely  ever  come  forth  fVom 
their  retreats  except  in  rainy  or  moist  weather.  Tlieymove 
slowly  when  not  in  danger.  The  eggs  are  enclosed  in  a 
pectoral  pouch.  The  young  at  their  birth  have  a  thoracio 
segment  short,  and  consequently  only  twelve  feet  These 
crustaceans  were  formerly  used  in  medicine ;  but  they  no 
longer  form  part  of  the  materia  medica. 


Ouiwiu  munriua. 

Porcellio.  (Latr.) 
Distinguished  from  the  true  wood-lice  by  the  number  of 
joints  of  their  lateral  antenneg,  which  are  only  wven.  In 
other  respects  Porcellio  resembles  Oniscus, 

Armadillo.  (Latr.) 
The  posterior  appendages  of  the  body  are  not  projecting ; 
the  last  segment  is  triangular.  A  small  blade,  in  form  of  a 
reversed  triangle,  or  more  lai^e  and  truncated  at  the  end, 
formed  by  the  last  joint  of  the  lateral  appendages,  fills  up 
on  each  side  the  void  between  the  segment  and  the  pre- 
ceding. Lateral  onfemup  with  only  seven  junts.  The  upper 
tubcmidci  Kale*  ere  pierced  with  a  row  of  fmall  holes. 


AmadMopMhilafaM.  cezpandad:  >,t6Uidiv. 

Such  is  the  airangement  of  M.  Latreille. 

Lamarck  divided  the  Aopotia  into  two  great  sections:  the 
first  consisting  of  those  Isopoda  which  have  the  brancma 
situated  under  the  tail,  and  comprising  two  subdivisions ; 
the  second  composed  of  those  which  have  their  ftroncAiw 
placed  under  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomeni  between 

**'Tfito.the  flnt  he  arranged  ^,m^&^^^^ 
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an,  Phitotaa,  Ligia,  Atellus,  Idoted,  Spfuerotna,  Cymo- 
thoa,  Bopynu,  Typhi*,  Anceut,  Pramzot  Ap$wde;  lom. 

Under  the  seooiid  he  included  the  geoem  Leptomera, 
Cmvrella,  and  Cyamui. 

M.  Desmarest  divided  the  Ztopoda  into  two  great  sec- 
tions* vtth  maaj  subdivisions. 

His  flrtt  section,  which  he  makes  equivalent  to  tlie  J%y- 
Ubrmehiate  Inopodt  of  L&treillo,  consists  of  the  ^nera 
Typhis,  Aneeut,  including  Gnathia  of  Leach,  Piimiza, 
Ewohetu,  and  lone. 

His  second  section,  vhicb  he  nalces  equivalent  to  the 
PtSrjf^ibranehes  of  Latreille,  comprises  the  Reiiera  Idotea, 
Slenotoma,  Anthura,  Serolis,  Campecopea,  Ntesa.  CUiaea, 
Cymodocea,  DyTtamene,  Zuzara,  Spheeronui,  Eurydice, 
Nelocira,  Cirolana^  Conilera,  Rocinella,  /Ega,  CanoUra, 
AnUoera,  Olgneira,  Nerocila,  Livoneca,  Cymothoa,  Lim- 
noria,  Atellus,  Janira,  Jcera,  Ligia,  Philotcia,  Oniaeut, 
PareelHo,  ArmaeUtto,  and  Bopyrus. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  (edition  of  Lamarck,  1S3S}  states,  in  a 
note  to  that  part  of  Lamarck's  definition  of  an  Isopod  crus- 
tacean, *  tfumdibuies  tant  palpes,'  that  Lamarck,  Latreill^ 
and  most  authors  are  in  error  when  they  assien  this  eha- 
neter  to  the  Isopoda,  ftn-  in  a  great  number  of  these  crus- 
taceans the  mandibles  are  provided  with  a  palpi&rra  stem, 
entirely  resamblin;;  that  which  may  be  seen  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ampliipoda. 

He  further  remarks  that  the  respirator)'  lametln  situated 
under  the  abdomen  are  hardly  evor  branchies,  properly  so 
called,  but  only  one  of  the  branches  of  the  false  feet  be- 
come membranous  and  vascular,  oa  in  one  uf  the  appen- 
daftes  of  the  thoracic  feet  in  the  Ampliipoda.  Tlie  female 
of  lone,  he  observes,  exhibits  an  exception,  for  she  carries 
ramose  brtmehiee  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  in  hia  notes,  further  states  that  those 
entitaceans  whose  respiratory  appendaees  are  placed  under 
the  thorax  (which  Lamarck  calls  abdomen)  ought  not  to 
remain  in  the  order  of  Itopodot  but  belong  to  the  Lamodi- 
poda  of  M.  Iifitreille.  The  egg-pou/^  be  describes  as  being 
ibrmed  of  the  flabellifivm  appendages,  which  hare  become 
lUiaeeouB,  and  are  raised  af^inst  the  sternum. 

The  same  acute  zoologist  {loe.  eit.}  says  that  the  Isopoda, 
]»roperly  so  called,  are  Edriophthaimou*  crustaceans,  whose 
abdomen  is  never  rudimentary,  and  carries  below  five  pair 
of  false  branchial  feet,  having  all  nearly  the  same  form 
and  the  same  functions.  The  appendages  of  the  penulti- 
mate ring  (or  the  false  feet  of  the  sixth  pair)  have  a  form 
and  use  different  from  those  of  the  preceding.  The  thorax, 
composed  in  general  of  seven  rings,  but  sometimes  having 
only  five,  carries  nearly  always  seven  pair  of  feet,  which 
are  often  furnished  with  a  foliaceous  palp,  serving  to  protect 
the  e^s  and  younir,  but  they  hardly  ever  carry  a  ^'esiculor 
appendage  proper  for  respiration,  as  in  the  Axf^hipoda  and 
Liemodtpoda.  Finally,  the  conformation  ttf  their  buccal 
apparalus  varies,  and  tlio  greater  part  of  authors  are  in  error 
wlien  they  assign  to  them  as  a  character  the  possession  of 
mandibles  deprived  of  palpiform  appendages. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  the  IscyKtda  form 
lliree  natural  families,  namely,  the  Idoteidians,  the  Cymo- 
thoadiant,  and  the  Ctoportidtafu,  and  he  thus  distinguishes 
them. 

A.  Jaw-feet  operculiform,  and  deprived  of  a  palpiform 
'  stem,  or  only  showing  the  vestiges  of  it. 

*  Thoracic  feet  ambulatory;  last  segment  of  the 

abdomen  smaller  than  the  preceding  segments ; 
internal  antenns  rudimentary. 

These  form  the  family  of 

Cloportidtans. 

*  Thoracic  feet  ancuor-likeCancreuses),  last  segment 

of  the  abdomen  nearly  always  mnch  larger  than 
the  preceding  segments;  iutemal  antennio  in 
geneml  well  developed. 

These  form  the  fiamily  of 

Cutnothoadtasu. 
AA.  Jaw-feet  palpiform.    Last  abdominal  ring  much 

mon  developed  than  the  preceding  ones ;  all  or  neariy 

all  the  fijttt  ambulatory. 

Tliese  form  the  fiimily  of 

Idotefdians. 

In  this  classiflcation,  says  the  author,  the  femily  of  the 
Cloportidiant  has  the  same  limits  as  in  tiie method  adopted 
by  Lamarck,  and  comprises  the  Terrestrial  Isopoda. 

The  family  of  Cynuthoadiant  is  compowd  of  the  Para- 


sitic Isopods,  and  comprehends  Cymothoa  of  lamaick, 

lone,  Ancevs,  and  Typhis. 

The  family  of  Idoteidians  consists  of  Marine  Isopods  not 
Rxrasitie,  and  embraces  the  genera  Idotea,  Sf^teroma, 
Anthwra,  Asettus,  &c 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  fbrther  into'  the  valu- 
able observatiaas  of  M.  Milne  Edmrds  j  and  we  must  rdbr 
the  reader  to  the  fif^h  volume  of  the  new  editimi  of  Lamarck 
for  them.  His  highly  interesting  work,  Histoire  Naturelle 
des  Crusiacis,  lias  nut  yet  proceeded  so  far  as  tlie  Isopoda, 
but  we  learn  from  it  that  he  places  them,  t(^^;ether  with  the 
Amphipoda  and  Levmodipoda,  under  the  legion  oT£drioph- 
thalmia.  [Crustacea,  vol.  viii.,  p.  197.] 
Fossil  Isopoda. 

M.  Latreille  states  that  Professor  Germar  had  sent  to  M. 
le  Comte  Dejean  the  figure  and  description  of  a  small  fossil 
crustacean  which  appeared  to  him  (M.  l.Atreille)  to  be  re- 
ferrible  to  the  subgenus  Limnoria ;  and  he  further  remarks 
that  Oniscus  j-rwgustator,  figured  in  Parkinson's  w<u-k, 
comes  near  to  that  species,  or  at  least  spears  to  belong  to 
the  same  section. 

M.  ^iesiaax^iillistotre  Naiurelle  des  Crustatfy  Foniles) 
enumerates  two  fossil  species  of  the  genus  i^sA^nmta.-  one^ 
Sphtvroma  antiqua,  fuuiid  in  a  fragment  of  white,  fine- 
grained  calcareous  stone,  analogous  ni  that  respect  to  the 
X'ap]>enheim  stone,  but  of  which  he  knows  not  the  origin; 
the  others,  Sphteroma  Margarwn,  from  the  horizontal  beds 
of  green  fissile  marl  (marne  rerte  fissile)  at  Montmartr^ 
above  the  pypseous  beds,  mingled  with  Spirorbes. 

The  reader  will  find  the  TmLOsiTES  treated  of  in  that 
article. 

ISOPYUE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  amorphous  in  gra- 
nite. Fracture  fiat,  conchoidal.  Brittle.  Hardness,  5*5  to  6. 
Colour  velvet  or  greyish-black,  occasionally  dotted  with  red. 
Colour  of  streak  ^cenish-grey.  Slightly  obej's  the  magnet. 
Lustre  vitreous,  Opnque  or  slightly  translucent  Specific 
gravity  2*9  to  3.  It  is  with  dimcufty  acted  upon  by  acids. 
Fuses  before  the  blowpipe.  It  occurs  in  the  granite  of  St 
Just,  near  Penzance,  in  Cornwall.  According  to  Tumar's 
analysis,  it  consists  of 
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ISO'SCELES  (!<ro£,  equal,  ni\os,  leg),  a  term  applied  to 
a  triangle  of  which  two  sides  (or  len)  are  eqa^ 

ISOTHERMAL  LINES  are  curves  supposed  to  be 
traced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  so  that  each  may  pass 
through  a  series  of  points  at  which  the  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature is  the  same.  The  situations  of  such  points  were  first 
determined  by  M.  Humboldt  from  the  registers  of  observed 
temperatures  in  Europe,  and  from  the  numerous  observations 
made  by  himself  and  other  travellers  in  different  regions  of 
the  world.  A  full  account  of  the  researches  of  tliis  philoso* 
pher  respecting  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
law  of  its  variations,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  this 
article,  is  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  M^oires 
d'Arcueil and  also  in  the  *  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique.*  tom.  v. 

Curve  lines  connecting  points  of  equal  temperature  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth  have  been  called  hogeotAermal 
lines. 

The  temp^ture  of  the  air  in  any  region  depends  on  tlie 
inclination  of  the  sun's  rays  to  the  sumce  of  the  earth  in 
(hat  region,  on  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  on  the 
state  of  the  countries  from  which  come  the  prevailing 
winds,  on  the  vicinity  of  the  sen,  the  elevation  of  the  lanc^ 
and  numerous  other  circuniatances;  and  the  complexitjr  of 
the  subject  is  such  as  to  render  vain  any  attempt  to  assign 
a  law  for  the  actual  beat  at  a  given  place.  The  mean 
annual  temperatures  of  places  remain  however  nearly  con- 
stant, and  their  decrease,  in  going  from  the  equatorial 
regions  towards  cither  polo,  approaches  near  enough  to  uni- 
fiinuity  to  eiicoim|<o  the  expectation  that  the  precise  law 
of  that  decrease  may  onu  day  be  discovered. 

Professor  Mayer  of  Guttingen  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  attempted,  from  such  olwen-Btions  as  existed  in  his 
time,  to  express  the  law  by  a  fbimuUT'  He^madi  the  tem- 
perature on  any  parallel  Of  gterirttiiBS4aw!i?t^^  on 
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Ihe  squra  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  and  with  some 
BoJifiaiiBM  this  law  is  even  now  generally  admitted.  At 
ibelndflf  tbewn  the  value  of  ihomean  annual  teni|>era- 
laniapMttei  hjtS.  +  Ecos.  2L;  where  Lis  the  latitude 
of  Ik  pliee,  M  is  the  mean  temperature  on  the  parallel  of 
a',  MM  M  +  E  is  that  at  the  equator ;  and  Professor 
Fhfftir  has  from  this  expression  deduced  a  formula  for 
tcapenlure  vfaich  includes  the  season  of  the  year  and  ihc 
(fetation  of  the  place  above  the  sea :  he  admits  however 
ifaat  It  agrees  only  with  the  Atlantic  Oosan  and  the  western 
jwtof  theOld  Continent.   {OuUinet  qflfat.  i%i7.,  tPneu- 

JlUtic8.'> 

In  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  we  proceed  eastward  and 
veitvard  frum  the  meridians  of  Greenwich  or  Paris,  it  is 
famA  that  the  mean  temperature  of  any  parallel  becomes 
(ootinually  less,  and  the  severity  of  the  winter  greater  than 
in  this  part  of  the  world;  tlie  difference  appean  to  attain  a 
maximum  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  one  stUI 
bi^her  iu  the  central  parts  of  North  America.   From  a 
iDiqpanson  of  observations  Humboldt  found  that  between 
the  parallels  of  28°  23'  N.  and  41°  53'  N.  the  diObrence 
between  the  latitudes  of  a  place  in  Europe  and  a  place  in 
North  America,  having  the  same  mean  temperature,  is 
about  7  degrees ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  mean 
temperatures  of  two  places  having  the  same  latitude  in 
Europe  and  North  America  is  4*1"  of  Fahnnheit's  thermo- 
meter. 

In  order  to  ascertain  with  the  utmcst  possible  precision 
the  mean  temperature  of  any  place  irom  the  tables  there 
kept,  Humboldt  divided  the  sum  of  the  temperatures 
observed  in  each  day  at  mtervals  of  one  hour  by  the  number 
■^ofaaervations;  and  the  sum  of  all  these  mean  daily  tem- 
peratures being  divided  by  365,  gave  the  mean  annual 
temjpemture.  And  in  determining  the  series  of  points  for 
hk  lines  of  equal  temperature,  when  there  existed  no  ob- 
servations on  which  be  could  depend,  he  interpolated  the 
lemperature  and  geographical  position  betwem  the  valaes 


of  those  elements  at  two  or  mare  places  where  they  wcrj 
well  known. 

The  period  during  which  a  traveller  remains  in  any  one 
place  wdl  seldom  albw  him  to  make  a  sufficient  number  of 
observations  for  determining  its  mean  annual  temperature 
by  the  process  above  mentioned;  and  therefore  it  may  be 
useAil  to  know  that,  acetffdini;  to  Humboldt,  the  mean 
temperatures  for  the  months  of  October  and  April  are  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  annual  mean  temperature;  also  that 
the  half  sura  of  the  temperatures  at  sun-rise  and  at  2  p.k. 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  mean  temperature  for  the  day.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remark  also  that  travellers,  in  making 
observations  relating  to  temperature,  should  be  careful  to 
place  their  thermometers  at  some  distance  above  the 
surfoco  of  the  ground,  and  in  situations  where  they  nay  be 
unaffected  by  the  reHection  or  radiation  of  beat  ftom 
buildings  or  from  terrestrial  partieles  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  very  high  temperatures  wbicb  have  been  oecasionally 
observed  in  sandy  deserts  are  probably  owing  in  part  to  tM 
latter  circumstance. 

The  following  diagram  represents  an  (Nrtho^phieal  pro* 
jection,  on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  of  the  principal  meri- 
dians  and  parallels  of  latitude  in  the  northern  hfnnisphere 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  strongly  marked  curves  represent 
the  nine  isothermal  lines  whose  forms  have  been  determined 
by  Humboldt  Their  distances  from  one  another  are  such 
as  correspond  on  the  earth  to  a  change  of  mean  annual 
temperature  equal  to  S'S  degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermo- 
meter (4'5*  of  Fahrenheit),  and  the  most  northern  curve  is 
that  on  which  the  mean  temperature  is  expressed  by  aero 
on  the  former,  or  38*  on  the  latter  scale.  The  number  on 
each  curve  in  the  diagram  expresses,  acceding  to  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  tne  mean  annual  temperature,  at  the 
level  of  the  sea,  of  all  the  places  through  which  the  curve 
passes.  The  centre  P  represents  the  pole  of  the  earth,  and 
the  longitudes  of  the  mendian  lines  are  numbered  eastward 
and  westward  ftom  the  meridian  of  Greenwidi. 


The  isothermal  line  of  32°  passes  about  4  degrees  south- 
ward of  Nain,  a  Moravian  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador ;  and.  continuing  eastward  through  a  point  about 
1  d^ree  north  of  Umea  in  Sweden,  it  there  makes  a  re- 
markable inflexion.  After  ascending  as  high  as  North 
Cape  in  Lapland  it  abruptly  returns  southward  and  attains 
ita  Hnrest  bmit  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia.  Proceeding 
westward  from  Labrador  leoent  observations  have  shown 
Hut  the  curve  descends  towaids  the  south  and  oros^  the 
p.  a,  No.  79ft. 


lower  extremity  of  Hudson's  Bay,  from  whence  it  a^uin 
tends  northwarda  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  The  positions 
of  the  other  curves  seem  to  be  influenced  in  some  measure 
by  that  which  has  been  just  mentioned.  In  their4>rogres8 
from  the  western  coast  of  Europe  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
America  they  incline  towards  the  terrestrial  equator,  vet 
so  that  the  sontbem  curves  approach  very  near  to  parallel- 
ism with  that  great  circle  of  the  earth.  Within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  thev  assume  a  form  which  is  convex 
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to  the  eoufttor,  and  farther  west  they  appear  to  re-ascend 
towards  toe  north.  At  ahout  10"  castwaru  of  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  the  curves  have  their  convexities  turned 
northwards;  and  farther  eastward  they  descend  towards 
the  equator,  hut  the  want  of  accurate  observations  in  Asia 
renders  their  course  in  that  part  of  the  world  rather 
uncertain.  The  isothermal  line  of  54*5°  alone  has  been 
traced  nearly  round  the  earth :  commencine  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columhia,  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 
it  pasiea  near  the  city  of  Washington  with  its  convexity 
towards  the  south ;  and  after  crossing  the  AllanUo  it  runs 
through  Bordeaux,  from  whence  it  continues  to  the  city 
of  Pekin,  at  which  place  it  again  becomes  convex  towards 
the  equator.  It  may  bo  added  that  by  the  late  voyages 
into  the  Arctic  seas  two  points  havo  been  determined  in 
the  isothermal  cur\*o  of  1 7°,  which  appears  to  pass  through 
Spitzhen;en  in  lat.  78°  N..  and  through  Melville  Island  in 
lat.  6i°  N. 

But  in  every  country  the  mean  temperature  varies  with 
the  height  of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
Humboldt,  from  ohser\'alions  made  as  well  on  the  Cordil- 
lents  as  in  Europe,  havinz  determined  that  at  every  100 
metres  of  elevation  (or  328£nglish  feet)  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  diminished  by  aquantity  equal  to  that  dimi- 
nution which  is  consequent  on  an  augmentation  of  latitude 
equal  to  one  degree,  calculated  a  ti^le  of  the  corrections 
wnich  should  be  made  in  the  curvatures  of  the  isothermal 
lines  at  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  obtain  the  forms  of 
those  which  appertain  to  points  at  any  given  elevation. 
According  to  Flayfair  the  diminution  of  heat  on  ascending 
in  the  atmosphere  is,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the 
rate  of  1°  (Fohr.)  for  every  270  feet ;  but  Mr.  Atkinson,  in 
the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astr.  Soc.,*  vol  2,  from  a  com- 
parison of  many  observations,  makes  the  diminution  equal 
to  1°  for  every  251*5  feet.  He  has  also  shown  that  the 
differences  of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter 
begin  to  diminish  at  the  height  of  about  21»00O  feet  above 
the  surfhoe  of  the  earth. 

The  diflbrenoes  between  the  mean  summer  and  mean 
winter  temperatures  are  very  oonsidetable  at  places  whrae 
mean  anniud  temperature  is  the  same ;  and  these  differ- 
ences are  not  equal  in  the  Old  and  New  Continent  On 
the  isothermal  line  of  32°  in  Europe,  that  difference  is 
equal  to  39*6°,  and  in  America  to  54° ;  and  on  the  isother- 
,mal  line  of  68°  the  differences  are  respectively  21*6°  and 
27**.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  the  differences 
between  summer  and  winter  are  least  near  the  northern, 
and  greatest  near  the  southern  bends  of  the  curves. 

The  curves  formed  by  connecting,  on  the  isothermal  lines, 
points  at  which  the  mean  temperature  of  summer  is  the 
same  are  cilled  isotheral  lines;  and  those  formed  by  con- 
necting point*  at  which  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  the 
same  are  called  iaoeheimal  lines :  both  these  systems  of 
lines  deviate  more  than  the  isothermal  lines  from  the  pa- 
rallels of  terrestrial  latitude. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
southern  was  much  lower  than  that  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. In  fact,  in  the  Arctic  seas,  large  masses  of  floating 
ice  are  not  found  below  the  70th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
permanent  fields  exist  only  beyond  the  latitude  of  75  or  SO 
degrees;  while  in  the  Antarctic  regions  ice  is  found  in 
both  states  between  the  54th  and  59th  degrees  of  latitude : 
and  the  island  of  Georgia,  which  is  there  situated,  is  per- 
petually covered  with  snow  down  to  the  sea-shore ;  whereas 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  this  circumstance  does  not  take 
place  till  we  arrive  at  Uie  parallel  of  80^  [Gliicath.] 

The  Tast  extent  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  the  absence  of  great 
trMts  of  land  in  those  regions,  and  the  pointed  forms  or  the 
Aflriean  and  American  continents,  allow  the  currents  to 
carry  for  northwards  the  ices  of  the  southern  pole;  and 
thus  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  is  produced  at  particular 
places.  But  the  observations  which  have,  within  a  few 
years,  been  made  on  the  temperature  of  the  southern  re- 
gions, afford  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of  places 
similarly  situated  in  the  two  hemispheres.  Near  the  equator, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  mean  temperatures  in  both  are 
the  same :  those  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  of  Jamaica  are 
80  *  1° ;  the  mean  temperatures  of  Port  Jackson,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Buenos  Ayres  (66*7*  to  67*5%  corres- 
pond to  those  of  Natchez,  Fundial,  Algtera^  and  C^iro 
(64-8°  to  72°).  The  mean  temperatare  of  the  Malouine 
or  Falkland  Isles  is  47*3°;  at  an  equal  latituds  it  ii  in 


Europe  about  50°.  and  in  America  36°;  and  the  metu 
temperature  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Italy.  M.  Humboldt  concludes  that,  as  far  as  the 
parallels  of  40°  or  50°  of  latitude,  north  and  south,  the  cor- 
responding isothermal  lines  are  nearly  equally  distant  from 
the  equator ;  and  with  respect  to  America  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  is  greater  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  variations  between  the  mean 
temperatures  at  the  opposite  seasons  of  the  year  are  much 
less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  at  corresponding  lati- 
tudes ;  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  the  winters  are  said  to  be 
milder  than  at  Naples,  where  Hie  mean  winter  tem|>eratuTe 
is  46°,  while  the  summers  are  colder  than  at  Pans,  whero 
the  mean  summer  temperature  is  64'6°.  And  at  Port 
Jackson  the  mean  winter  temperature  (=56*8°)  corres- 
ponds to  that  of  Curo,  white  the  mean  summer  tempemturv 
(=  77-4°)  is  equal  to  that  of  Marseilles. 

M.  Humboldt  considers  the  mean  annual  temperature  at 
the  equator,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  be  equal  to  81°-4 
(Fahr.) ;  but  Mr.  Atkinson  (Mem.  qf  the  Royal  Astr-  Soc, 
voL  ii.)  found,  by  applying  the  method  of  least  squares  to 
equations  farmed  from  the  data  furnished  by  that  philoso- 
pher himself,  and  assuming  the  temperature  to  vary,  first 

as  the  square  of  the  cosinei  and  then  as  cos.^  of  'the  lati- 
tude, that  the  mean  temperature  there  is  at  least  equal  to 
84*5°.  It  is  right  to  observe  however,  that  Humboldt,  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  'Annales  de  Chimie'  for  Sept., 
1826,  otgects  to  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  ad- 
heres to  his  own  determination.  t>r.  (now  Sir  David) 
Brewster,  in  the  sixth  v<^ume  of  the  '  Edinbuj^h  Journal 
of  Science,*  by  a  reduction  of  observations  made  at  Ceylon, 
apd  assuming  the  temperature  to  vary  according  to  the  law 
of  Mayer,  finds  80'99°  for  the  mean  equatorial  temperature. 

An  inspection  of  the  isothermal  curves,  and  particularly 
that  of  3*2°  in  the  above  diagram,  will  sufficiently  show  that 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  terrestrial'  pole  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  any  simple  formula  in  which  the  variations  are 
made  to  depend  on  the  geographical  latitudes  of  places. 
And  in  &ct  Captain  Scoresby,  using  the  formulaof  Mayer, 
and  subtracting  from  the  result  acorrection  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  due  to  the  frigorifie  influence  of  the  ice,  made 
the  mean  temperature  at  the  ]Mle  etiusl  to  10°  (Fahr.). 
From  the  obsmations  (tf  Captain  (Sir  Edward)  Parry  it 
appears  that  such  temperature  there  must  be  lower  than  3* 
below  the  zero  of  the  scale.  Sir  D.  Kewster  has  been  led* 
from  the  form  of  the  curves,  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  two 
polar  points  at  which  the  mean  temperature  is  a  minimum : 
he  places  both  of  these  on  the  parallel  of  80°  N.  lat.,  but 
one  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  situated  in  95°  E.  long.,  with 
a  mean  temperaiure  equal  to  -f- 1°,  and  the  other  m  100° 
W.  long.,  with  a  mean  temperature  equal  to  —  3'ft°;  and, 
by  inductions  from  observations,  he  has  given,  for  the  mean 
temperature  at  any  place,  the  formulsD 
81-8°  sin.  D-t-l°, 
86*3°  sin.  D-3'5°; 
where  D  is  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  nearest  pole. 

By  comparing  the  mean  temperature  at  Van  Diemen's 
Land  with  that  at  (he  Cape  of  QooA  Hope,  the  same  philo- 
sopher concludes  that  in  the  Antarctic  regions  there  are 
two  points  of  maximum  cold,  whose  situations  correspond  to 
those  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  But  it  is  evident  that 
observations  must  be  greatly  multiplied  in  both  hemispheres 
before  the  data  can  be  considered  sufficient  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  iijothermal  equator  or  poles ;  or  to  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  the  construction  of  formulie  for  tempera' 
ture  in  which  fbll  confidence  moy  be  placed. 

In  the  'Edinburgh  Phil.  IVans.,'  1820,  Brewster  has  ex- 
pressed the  interesting  idea  that  some  connexion  exists 
between  the  isothermal  and  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth ; 
in  which  case  the  revolitfions  of  these  last  may  produce 
corresponding  revolutions  in  the  others,  and  thus  ma^  serve 
to  explain  that  augmentation  of  temperature  which  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  west  of  Europe  since 
the  days  of  CEBsar  and  Ovid. 

ISPAHAN.  [Pbrsia.] 

I'SPIDA.  [KlNOFISHBKS.] 

ISRAEL.  TRIBES  OF.  [Jkws.] 
ISSOIRE.   [Put  DB  DoMB.] 

ISSOUDUN,  a  town  in  the  department  of  ludre  in 
Prance,  on  the  River  Theols,  a  tributary  of  the  Amon,  which 
tlows into  the  Cher  ;  in46°57'N.  lat.,  1°  59'E.  long. ;  about 
130  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  150  by 
the  road  through  Uontargis  sad  Boui|;es.  This  town  is 
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first  Mfteed  m  th?  time  of  Louis  IV,,  Outremer  (a.d.  936- 
Id  tba  twelfth  century  it  was  under  tlio  dominion  of 
Jprdf  ofitB  own,  to  whom  ia  ascribed  the  erection  of  its  ros- 
tl4  of  vl^h  only  a  Urao  tower  remains.  In  ajj.  1220  it 
w  Itken  hy  Philippe  II.  Juguste  fh>m  the  English,  and 
idled  to  the  aomains  of  the  crown.   In  the  religious  wars 
of  the  sixteenth  centurjr  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
iM^iie,  but  A.O.  1589  the  inhabitants  drore  them  out 
Tbe  town  lost  many  inhabitants  by  the  revocation  of  the 
cdkt  of  Nantes. 

Issoudun  is  in  a  fertile  tract,  and  is  partly  on  the  slope  of 
t  bilL  The  streets  are  broad  and  the  bouses  built  with  to- 
lerable regularity.  There  are  four  churches,  two  hospitals, 
a  higb-S(£(Ml,  and  a  theatre.  The  population  was,  in  1831, 
I),G64;  in  1836,  11,654:  the  inhabitants  manufacture 
vootleu  cloth,  linen,  hosiery,  eartbenffare,  parchment,  and 
leather ;  they  trade  in  wine,  wool,  com,  and  catUe :  there 
■re  ten  tian  in  tbe  year  for  cattle. 

Issondun  is  the  caintal  of  an  arrondissement  which  com- 
prehends 4S9  square  miles,  and  had  in  1836  a  poptUation 
of  47,572  ;  it  contains  4  cantons  and  49  communes. 

ISSUE  is  an  ulcer  artificially  foriued  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  constant  purulent  discharge  from  the  body. 
It  is  usually  made  by  pUcing  one  or  more  beads  or  peas  on 
an  incision  through  the  integuments  in  one  of  the  limbs,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  diseased  part,  and  there  retaining 
them  by  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wound  from 
healing,  and  keep  it  in  a  constant  state  of  suppiuation. 
Other  issues  are  made  by  rubbing  caustic  potash,  or  potash 
and  quicklime^  on  a  part  of  the  skin  till  it  i^  destroyed  and 
sloughs,  and  by  keeping  open  the  ulcer  thus  formed,  either 
with  peas,  or  very  stimmant  dressings.  Setons  are  another 
form  of  issue,  made  by  passing  a  broad  flat  needle  beneath 
ft  portion  of  the  skin,  and  retaining  in  the  passage  thus 
farmed  either  a  skein  of  silk  or  a  flat  band  of  caoutchouc. 
The  moxa  and  the  actual  cautery  are  also  sometimes  em- 
ploved  with  the  same  view. 

"the  use  of  issues  for  the  cure  of  constitutional  diseases, 
under  the  idea  that  they  remove  noxious  principles  from  ihe 
blood,  LI  now  entirely  abandoned ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
had  recourse  to  in  order  to  restore  an  habitual  discbarge 
which  has  been  checked  by  the  cure  of  auy  chronic  local 
disease,  and  the  cessation  of  which  has  seemed  to  give  rise 
to  congestion  of  the  head  or  tit  any  internal  organ.  But 
the  principal  value  of  isBues  is  as  countei-irritante,  by  esta- 
Uisbing  a  disease  which  is  of  itsdf  unimportant  id  the 
netebbourhood  of  one  which  by  its  situation  is  more  serious; 
ud  hence  they  are  amongst  the  most  important  means  in 
the  cure  of  chronic  inflammations  of  many  internal  organs, 
tud  especially  of  those  of  the  joints  and  of  tbe  spine. 
ISSUE.    (Law.)  [PlbadingJ 
1S3US,  BATTLE  OF.   [Alkxandee  IIL,  p.  296.] 
ISTHMIAN  GAMES.    These  were  one  of  the  four 
pvzX  uatlonal  festivals  of  Greece,  the  others  being  the 
Olympian,  ?]th\an,  and  Neraean.    They  were  celebrated 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Corinthians,  near  Corinth,  on 
tbe  iithmiu  eoonecting  Peloponnesus  with  the  continent, 
and  wen  celebrated  at  intervals  of  four  years,  correspond- 
ing mill  the  reeutreuce  of  the  other  festivals  abomnen- 
Hoaed,  w  that  each  year  had  its  solemnity.  The  ^thmian 
pmes  were  first  established  in  honotir  of  Melicertes,  the  son 
of  loo  (Paiis.,  i.  44) ;  but  were  reorganized  by  Theseus  in 
honour  of  Neptune,  tbe  presiding  deity  of  the  Isthmus. 
The  crowns  bntowed  on  victors  were  of  pine  leaves.  Ajb 
■II  these  games  were  similar  in  their  object  and  ceremonies, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  rerer  to  the  artii^  on  the  principal  of 
them,  tbe  Olthfiah  Gamhs. 

ISnO'PHORI,  a  iamily  of  Bats.  [Chbikoptzra,  vol. 
Tii.,  p.  22.] 

ISnu'RUS.  This  genus  of  Satirians,  according  to 
His.  Dum£ril  and  Bibron.  includes  tbe  Hydrosaurus  {Hi/- 
dhMMwwf  AaUninenMit)  of  Kaup.  [IoiiAJ«ii>iB.] 

I'STRIA,  the  antient  Histria,  a  peninsula  on  the  north- 
tist  ooast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  gulf  of  Trieste 
ud  that  of  Quamwo,  or  Frame,  is  about  50  miles  long  from 
lorth  to  soath,  and  about  40  miles  across  in  its  broadest 
fart,  ending  in  a  point  near  Pola.  Till  the  end  of  the  last 
tentuiy  Istria  belonged  to  Venice,  except  the  north-western 
part  of  it,  or  tbe  territory  of  Trieste,  wiiich  was  in  the  pos- 
•easion  of  the  House  of  Austria,  but  by  tbe  peace  of  Caropo- 
Ftfmio  in  1797  the  whole  of  it  was  given  up  by  the  French 
W  Austria,  together  with  tbe  other  territories  of  Venice. 
iMxia  now  fmu*  a  circle  <tf  the  government  of  Trieste  in 


the  kingdom  of  Illyria.  [AtTsntiA;  Illyria.]  Its  pnH- 
cipal  towns  are  Capo  d'Istria,  a  bishop's  see,  with  about 
8000  inhabitAnta;  Pirano,  a  place  of  oouaiderable  maritime 
trade,  with  fisheries,  and  aoout  6000  inhabitants;  Ro- 
vigno,  with  9600  inhabitants;  and  Polo,  a  decayed  town, 
containing  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  but  remarkable 
for  its  fine  remains  of  antiquity,  such  as  an  amphitheatre, 
several  temples,  one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Augustus,  a 
triumphal  arch  called  Porta  Aurea,  &c.  The  antiquities 
of  Pola  have  been  described  by  Spon  and  by  Cassas,  *  Voy- 
age Pittoresque  de  I'lstrie  et  Dalmatie,'  with  Rnie  plates, 
foU  Paris,  1 802.  The  population  of  Istria  under  the  Vene- 
tian republic  was  92,000  in  1789.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  coasts  are  chiefly  Italians,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Italian,  but  the  peasantry  and  people  of  the  interior  are 
mostly  of  Sclavonian  race,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Sdavontan  language,  liko  the  Dalmatians  and  Croatians. 
The  country  produces  oil,  good  wine,  flruits,  honey,  corn, 
and  silk ;  it  is  rich  in  salt  and  fisheries,  and  has  abundant 
quarries  of  freestone  and  marble.  It  has  some  tanneries, 
and  other  manufactories,  but  in  general  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  is  in  a  backward  ktaXe.  An  offset  of  the  Julian 
Alps,  running  to  the  eastward  of  Trieste,  extends  across  to 
tbe  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Fiume,  and  sends  out  its  arms 
into  the  body  of  the  peninsula  of  Istria.  '  On  the  southern 
slopes  of  this  range  several  streams  rise,  which  water  the 
valleys  of  Istria. 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  To  what  was  briefly 
said  on  this  subject  in  the  article  Civil  AncHiTECTtJitB, 
some  further  account  is  now  added,  which  may  be  intro- 
duced  by  observing,  that  instead  of  comprising  buildings  of 
every  style  and  class  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  tbe  term  *  Italian 
Architecture '  is  generally  restricted  to  sieni^  that  generic 
style  formed  by  the  revivalof  the  Roman  orders,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  them,  and  other  features  derived  fVom  works  of  the 
same  age,  to  buildines  of  every  kind,  domestic  as  well  as 
public.  Without  such  limitation,  the  term  would  apply  to 
buildings  having  nothing  else  in  common  than  their  locality, 
to  the  Ca  d'Oro  at  Venice,  no  less  than  to  the  works  of  Pal- 
ladio,  and  such  modernized  Palladianim  as  is  exhibited  in 
the  desien  of  the  Teatro  Feuice  in  the  same  city,  Bven 
with  such  limitation,  the  style  presents  so  many  varieties, 
both  in  regard  to  modes  of  treatment  and  taste  of  design, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  draw  up  a  succinet  account  of  it,  if 
more  be  attempted  than  to  explain  the  cbara^ter  of  the 
orders  and  other  leading  external  fbatures,  vith  their  ap- 

SUcation,  and  the  taste  generally  manifested  in  architectural 
esign. 

Instead  of  proposing  to  themselves  the  remains  of  Roman 
antiquity  as  models  to  be  freely  followed  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  modified  as  circumstances  should  require,  those  who 
endeavoured  to  fix  a  new  style  founded  upon  the  antient 
orders  began  hy  reducing  the  orders  themselves  to  the 
strictest  mechamcal  system  possible;  notwithstanding  that 
for  the  Doric  and  Ionic  they  had  no  better  guide  than  the 
few  very  debased  and  insipid  specimens  which  occur  in 
Romaik  works,  and  the  ambiguous  explanations  given  in 
the  text  of  Vitruvius.  Superstitiously  taking  him  as  an 
infallible  oraeU,  they  appear  to  have  looked  at  tbe 
examples  which  Roman  structures  afforded  them  chieHy 
for  tbe  purpose  of  finding  out  how  they  might  be  made 
to  correspond  with  bis  precepts  and  doctrines;  whereas 
the  more  proper  method  would  have  been  to  have  abided 
by  tbe  latter  only  so  far  as  they  were  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  best  actual  examples.  Yet  if,  on  tbe  one 
band,  this  bigoted  reverence  for  a  writer  who  is  frequenUy 
veiy  obscure  as  well  as  pedantic,  and  who  is  moreover  liable 
to  be  greatly  misunderstood  from  the  absence  of  visible  re- 
presentations of  what  be  describes,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  most  cramped,  dry,  and  formal  system  in  regard  to  ever^ 
member  of  each  order  and  its  proportions  ;  on  tbe  other,  it 
did  not  deter  from  setting  aside  all  classical  precedent  as 
respects  almost  evefy  thing  else  in  a  building.  Different 
orders,  or  repetitions  of  tbe  same  order,  being  apj^Ued  to  the 
several  stones  of  bnUdings  vbose  fironts  were  pierced  with 
windows,  it  became  unavoidably  necessary  to  abandon  all 
proportion  of  intercolumniation,  and  to  space  the  columns 
according  to  the  breadth  of  the  piers  and  the  apertures  be- 
tween them ;  which  in  turn  left  hardly  any  alternative  than 
to  engage  the  columns  themselves,  that  is,  to  attach  either 
haV  or  three-quarter  columns  to  the  walls,  because  insu- 
columns  placed  so  wide  apart  from  ea^  other  wotfld 
have  had  an  eieeedinglypoor  Ri^s 
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OM  ordot  «M  plwed  above  aootber,  two  stripling  rows  of 
low  iniulated  pillu*— for  low  they  must  be  in  comparison 
with  the  entire  height— would  have  produced  an  appearance 
positiTely  disagteaable,  and  instead  of  at  all  ornamenting  a 
building,  would  have  encumbered  it  with  what  would  have 
resembled  stages  of  Bcaffolding.  Should  any  one  question 
this,  he  has  merely  to  fuioy  all  the  columns  brought  for- 
ward two  or  three  feet,  in  the  front  of  Whitehall  chapel, 
and  then  judge  whether  it  would  be  at  all  improved  by  two 
such  sprawling  galleries  standing  before  it. 

For  a  somewhat  similar  reason,  either  pilasters  were  sub- 
atituted  for  engaged  columns,  or  the  entablature  was  made 
to  break  over  every  column, — as  in  the  building  just  men- 
tioned, which  may  be  referred  to  as  a  tolerably  characteristic 
specimen  of-ltalian  t^le  in  buildings  of  that  class,  without 
tboM  eapricloas  abnormities  which  so  fi«quently  offend  ua 
even  in  the  bnfldin^  of  Palladio  himself  although  he  has 
the  reputation  of  bemg  comparatively  chaste  in  his  designs. 
For  if,  instead  of  being  thus  broken,  the  entablature  were 
continued  from  column  to  column  in  each  story,  overhang- 
ing the  fece  of  the  wall,  it  would  produce  the  appearance  of 
heaviness  as  well  as  weakness. 

One  defect  attending  this  practice  of  giving  a  separate 
order  to  each  story  is,  that  the  columns  become  insi^ni- 
fioant,  both  in  proportion  to  the  enlire  front  and  to  the 
windows  between  tuem,  more  especially  when  the  columns 
are  furdier  shortened  by  beino;  placed  on  pedestals.  In 
ftet  windows  and  doors  are  generally  the  predominant  fea- 
tures  in  Italian  composition,  even  where  two  series  are  com- 
prised within  one  orcUr,  being  generally  more  prominent  in 
their  cornices  and  pediments  than  the  other  projections. 
They  are  often  decorated  with  smaller  columns  or  pilasters 
(as  in  the  front  of  the  Atlas  Fire  Office,  Chcapsidc,  and 
that  of  the  Legal  Assurance  OfUce,  Fleet  Street),  and  Pal- 
ladio has  sometimes  loaded  them  by  recumbent  figures  on 
the  raking  cornices  of  their  pediments.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  upper  order  of  the  Procuratie  Nuore.  by  Scamozzi,  at 
Venice,  the  windows  (decorated  with  a  lesser  order)  are  car- 
ried up  to  the  height  of  the  capitaU.  In  the  court  of  the 
I^mvie  the  pediments  of  the  windows  come  immediately 
beneath  the  architrave  of  the  order,  so  that  in  proportion  to 
the  entire  mass,  and  {o  the  windows,  the  entablatures  of  the 
several  orders  become  little  more  than  deep  moulded  string- 
courses dividing  the  stories  of  the  building,  and  the  columns 
mere  expletive  decorations  attached  lo  the  piers.  Hie 
ornamental  details  may  be  in  imitation  of  the  members  of 
an  antient  order,  but  the  character  of  the  antique  itself  is 
entirely  gone.  Even  where  the  windows  are  kept  more 
subordinate  to  the  order  itself,  the  effect  of  the  latter  n  fre- 
quently diminished  by  the  addition  of  a  heavy  attic  pierced 
with  windows  occupying  its  entire  length,  and  surmounted 
in  turn  by  a  balustrade,  having  perhaps  a  formal  row  of 
statues  on  ^s  pedestals,  which  viewed  at  a  litUe  distance 
assume  the  appearance  of  so  many  pinnacles  on  the  summit 
of  the  building,  while  the  balusters  themselves  in  such  cose 
surest  the  idea  of  perforated  battlements,  in  which,  we  may 
remark,  they  appear  to  have  originated,  since  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  their  name  is  derived  from  BcUettra,  the 
cross-bow,  from  which  arrows  were  shot  through  apertures 
in  the  parapets  of  fortified  buildings. 

Notwitlistanding  the  pedanticul  strictness  with  which 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  different  orders,  they  so  seldom 
contribute  anything  either  towards  character  or  effect  in 
external  design,  that  the  Italian  style  exhibits  itself  to  most 
advantajra  where  columns  have  been  discarded,  and  win- 
dows and  arches  made  the  chief  features  in  the  composition, 
and  the  fe^de  crowned  by  a  bold  and  rich  eomicitme.  Of 
this  particular  style,  in  which  much  nay  be  effected  by 
means  of  rusticated  surfoees,  a  species  of  decoration  well 
adapted  to  it.  and  admitting  very  great  diversity  in  itself, 
VQ  nave  a  small  yet  exquisite  example  in  the  Travellers' 
Club  House,  Pall  Mall,  whose  two  fronts  serve  to  show 
what  variety  of  expression  may  be  thus  obtained.  The 
front  towards  the  court  of  theStmnd  portion  of  Somer- 
set House  is  also  a  good  sample  of  a  purified  Italian  style, 
where  an  order  is  pieced  on  a  decorated  basemenL 

Of  late  ;yeara  the  Italians  have  abandoned  many  of  their 
worst  architectural  faults,  corruptions,  and  caprices,  and 
that  taste  for  exaggerated  and  frittered  ornament  which, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  forms  so  striking  a  oon- 
trast  to  the  antique.  But  they  are  still  inclined  to  *  swear  by 
Vitruvius,'  and  cherish  a  reverence  for  Rilladio  and  VignoUu 
KvenOagnola  fvho  died  in  ltl34),  one  of  their  most. dis- 


tingnished  architeots,  seems  to  have  had  v^ry  little  reeling 
for  the  beauties  of  Greek  detail  as  connected  with  the 
orders.  In  feet  Greek  architecture  has  hardly  been  adonietl 
in  anyone  instance,  if  we  except  Canova's  church  at  Fcs- 
aagnol  which  has  an  oclastyle  portico  of  two  ranges  of 
columns  of  the  antient  Doric  order,  whose  frieze  is  en- 
riched with  reliefs  in  the  metopes.  For  an  account  of  the 
moiiern  Palladian  architecture  of  Italy  we  refer  to  a  paper 
on  the  subject  in  the  63rd  number  of  the '  Quarterly  Re- 
view,' which  contains  notices  of  several  buildings  not  befbre 
described. 

II'ALIAN  DRAMA.  [Enolisb  Drava.] 

ITALIC  SCHOOL  of  Philosophy  comprises  nraperiy 
two  distinct  schools,  the  Pythagorean  and  the  £]ealic 
Occasionally  however  it  has  been  employed  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  and  Italic  and  Pythagorean  have  been  used 
as  equivalent  to  denote  the  same  pliilosopliical  system.  The 
looseness  and  inconsistency  of  these  different  acceptations 
of  the  phrase  have  led  to  much  confusion  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  by  giving  rise  to  a  personal  connection  of  master 
and  teacher  between  philosophers  who  maintained  respec- 
tively the  opinions  of  P]'tha(;oras  and  Xonophanes.  The 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  designation  does  not  easily  apjtear, 
and  seems  to  have  been  owing  lo  an  idle  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  Greek  literary  historians  to  give  uniformity  to  their 
divisions  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  which  were  principally 
drawn  from  an  outwardcircumstanc^f  alocal nature,  rather 
than  any  intonal  character  of  doctrine.  Tims  we  haro  the 
Academy,  the  Stoics,  the  Hegarians,  the  Eleatics,  llie 
lonians.  and  so  forth. 

1T.\LY,  one  of  the  great  natural  divisions  of  Kurope, 
extends  from  its  most  southern  point.  Capo  dell'  Armi,  in 
3/°  bt'  N.  lat..  to  46^  32'  N.  lat,  its  most  northern  limit, 
where  the  Piave,  the  Adda,  ond  the  Ticino  have  their 
sources  at  the  foot  of  the  Pennine,  Rheetian,  and  Noric 
Alps.  It  lies  between  7"  and  18°  30' E.  long,  the  latter 
being  the  longitude  of  the  most  eastern  ^mint  of  Italy,  near 
Otranto.  Tlie  northern  part  of  Italy  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  north-east,  and  north-west  by  the  Alps,  which  sweep 
round  it  in  a  semldrde,  banning  from  the  coast  near 
Nizza,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  to  the  Adriatic 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trieste. 

ThB  ridgeoftlie  Apennines,  which  runs  along  the  Rivicrm 
of  Genoa,  and  the  northern  boundaries  uf  Tuscany,  to 
near  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  divides  Italy  into  two 
.  distinct  regions.  One  of  these  regions  is  situated  north  of 
the  Apennines,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  basin  of  the 
Po  and  its  numerous  affluents;  while  its  north-east  ex- 
tremity, which  is  contracted  between  the  Carnic  Alps  and 
the  Adriatic,  contains  the  basins  of  the  Brenta,  the  Piave, 
and  theTai^liamento.  The  whole  region  extends  in  length, 
from  west  to  east,  from  Mount  Viso  in  7°  K.  long,  to  tlie 
river  Isonzo  13°  25*.  a  distance  of  320  miles.  [FriuliO  Its 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  Tuscan  Apenninesu  the  sources 
of  the  Adda,  is  about  ISO  miles.   [Po,  Basin  of  the.] 

The  other  region,  which  is  the  real  peninsula,  extends 
in  a  south-east  direction,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Mediterranean  seas,  for  above  500  miles,  iu  breadth  varying 
from  130  to  50  miles,  and  still  less  in  some  parts  of  Calabria. 
The  Apennines,  and  the  lower  ranges  which  are  connected 
with  them,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
The  traclsof  level  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Romun 
Campagna  and  the  plains  of  Foggia  and  Campania,  are  of 
inconsiderable  extent,  and  the  peninsula  may  be  viewed  as 
determined  in  its  chief  physical  features  by  the  long  moun- 
tain range  which  traverses  it  in  its  whole  length.  []Apen- 
NINES.]  The  Tuscan  Apennines,  after  running  in  a  direc- 
tion east-south-east  to  within  a  few  miles  of  toe  Adriatic 
near  Rimini,  make  a  bmd  to  Uie  south-south-east,  and  run 
parallel  to  and  near  the  Adriatic  coast,  towards  which  they 
detach  numerous  ofiMs  which  terminate  abruptly  on  the 
sea,  whilst  towards  the  Mediterranean  the  slope  of  tlie 
ground  is  much  more  gradual,  the  offiets  or  secondary 
ridges  running  more  obliquely  to  the  coast,  and  forming 
considerable  longitudinal  valleys.  The  larger  rivers  of  the 
peninsula  are  on  the  western  side,  and  the  principal  basins 
are  those  of  the  Arno,  the  Tiber,  the  Gorigliano,  and  the  Vol- 
taroo.  [Abrvzzo;  Arno;  Caupagna  di  Ron  a;  Papai. 
STATBS.J  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Iscrnia,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Volturno  and  those  of  the  Sangns  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Apennines  begins  to  run  more  in  the  centre  of 
the  peninsula,  leaving  to  the  east  the  vast  plain  of  Foggia 
[Capitanata],  and  to  the  west  thr^ainL.j)C,<^pBOia. 
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Sni  IS  LlTORO.1  Farther  south,  near  the  sources  or  the 
itio,  two  ridges  dataeh  thenuelTei  from  the  main  group, 
ooerfidjeh  rans  eastiwd  thnnigh  the  Messapian  penin- 
tuh,  tad  the  other  westward  through  the  peninsula  of  Sor- 
nm  to  Cape  Gampanella.   The  central  chain  continued  to 
nil  lonthvnud  between  the  basin  of  the  Sele  on  one  side, 
ud  those  of  the  Bradano  and  Basiento  on  the  other.  [Ba- 
JILICATA.]   It  then  runs  through  Calabria,  keeping  how- 
(rer  nearer  to  the  western  than  to  the  eastern  coast,  but 
orcupying  with  its  offsets  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  that 
part  of  the  peninsula.  [Calabria.] 

Northern  Italy  includes  the  Sardinian  states,  Lonibardy, 
Parma,  Modena,  the  Venetian  territories,  Boltunia,  Ferrara, 
tod  the  Romagna.  Southern  Iialv  includes  Tuscany,  the 
mater  part  of  tbe  Papal  States,  ana  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
With  regard  to  climate  and  aspect,  the  narrow  strip  called 
the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  which  stretches  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea,  may  he  included  in  Southern  Italy. 
The  islandu  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  several  minor 
ones  near  the  coast,  belong  to  Italy.  A  general  view 
of  the  sur&ee  and  geology  of  Italy  is  given  in  the  article 
Apk-ynines. 

The  climates  of  north  and  south  Italy  are  very  different. 
In  the  north,  frosts  and  snow  are  of  common  occurrence  in 
winter,  and  delicate  plants,  such  as  the  orange  and  the 
lemon,  do  not  thrive,  except  in  sheltered  situations  ;  but  in 
the  south,  especially  near  the  sea-coast,  tender  plants 
thrive  ia  the  open  air,  and  in  the  southernmost  part  of 
the  peninsula,  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  even  tropical  plants, 
such  OS  the  sugar-cane,  the  cotton-plant,  the  Indian  fie.  and 
the  date-palm  come  to  maturity.  The  vine  grows  alt  over 
Italy,  but  the  best  wines  are  made  in  tbe  south.  The  high 
Apeiinine  regions  however  are  bleak  and  cold  even  in  the 
south,  and  as  they  are  hardly  anywhere  much  farther  than  a 
day's  journey  from  the  coast,  there  is  great  variety  of  climate 
in  the  peninsula.  The  staple  products  of  Italy  are  com,  rice, 
wine,  oil,  silk,  and  fruits  of  every  kind,  and  the  mountains 
afford  summer  pasture  for  the  cattle.  The  system  of  irriga- 
tion prevails  in  the  north,  especially  in  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
bardy,  but  the  southon  parts  are  subject  to  droughts  in 
summer.  The  rivers  which  have  their  sources  in  ihc  Alps 
or  ifa  the  higher  Apennines  are  perennial,  whilst  the  other 
streams  are  mostly  dry  in  summer.  The  atmosphars  is  m- 
murkably  clear,  especially  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  tints  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  clouds 
are  beautifully  warm.  Italy  is  emptiatically  the  land  of 
painting,  of  melody,  and  of  poetry.  The  scenery  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  of  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa,  ia  unrivalled  in  the  world. 

Histotf/. — The  name  '  Italia  'appears  to  have  been  limited 
in  remote  times  to  tiie  most  soutiiem  part  of  the  peninsula 
u  dete'-mined  by  a  line  drawn  from  Tarentum  to  Posidonia 
(Herodotus,  i.  24;  Dionysius,  i.  73);  and  indeed  its  boun- 
daries were  once  even  more  contracted.     In  the  age  of 
T'vmicus  (about  264  b.c.)  it  stretched  as  far  north  as  the 
Tiber,  and  bej'ond  Picenum.   Until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
Italia  PrapvT  was  understood  to  extend  only  as  fhr  as  the 
Rubiaan  on  one  side  and  the  Macra  on  the  other;  the  rest 
was  called  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  country  of  the  Vencti,  and 

The  history  of  antient  Italy,  as  a  whole,  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  Rome,  and  tbe  history  of  the  several  antient 
divisions,  such  as  Etruria  and  others,  requires  a  separate 
consideration.  The  history  of  those  nations  which  preserved 
tlieir  independence  for  severol  centuries  after  the  fbundation 
of  Home,  has  been  treated  by  several  authors,  and  particu- 
larly by  Micali,  Storia  degli  AtiHchi  Popoli  Italiam,  and 
sketches  of  it  are  given  in  this  work  in  tbe  articles  Apulia, 
CiUflPANlA,  Etrubia,  &c.  The  reader  may  also  refer  to 
tbe  1st  volume  of  Niebuhr*s  '  Roman  History.*  The  period 
that  elapsed  after  the  ftll  of  the  Western  Empire  is  noticed 
in  the  articles  Bblisarius,  Longobards,  and  Thbodokic. 

The  modern  history  of  Italy  b^ns  properly  with  the 
ireign  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  crowned  king  of  the 
Honians  and  emperor  of  the  West  in  the  year  800.  Under 
tbe  weak  rule  of  his  successors,  the  counts,  marquises,  and 
othn"  great  feudatories  of  the  new  Western  Empire  became, 
de  faciOy  independent,  and  Italy  was  parcelled  out  into 
numerous  principalities  or  states.  As  the  principal  towns 
rose  in  population  and  wealth  they  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  feudatories,  and  formed  so  many  common- 
wealths. Then  came  innumerable  quarrels  between  the 
towns  and  the  great  lords ;  of  the  towns  among  themselves ; 


of  the  Iwds  with  one  another ;  and  last  of  all,  of  part  of  both 
towns  and  lordF  against  the  kings  of  Germany,  whostyleil 
themselves  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  assumed  the 
often  merely  nominal  title  of  kings  of  Italy  and  emperors  of 
the  West.  (GusLPHSANoGuiBBLiNBS.)  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  confusion  some  considerable  states  were  formed,  such 
as  the  Papal  State,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  under 
the  Normans,  the  republics  of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa, 
and  lastly  tbe  duchy  of  Milan.  The  dukes  of  Savoy,  origi- 
nally a  transalpine  dynasty,  also  acquired  large  posaessions 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the 
present  Italian  states.  A  general  history  of  modem  Italy  is 
a  most  intricate  and  unmanageable  subject;  sketches  of  the 
history  of  tbe  v'arious  slates  are  given  in  the  articles  Aha- 
OBtn,  Florence.  Gbnoa.  Sicily,  Vbnicm,  &e. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Charles  V. 
established  by  conquest  tlie  dominion  of  the  House  of 
Austria  over  the  ductiy  of  Milan  and  over  the  kingdoms  ttf 
Naples  and  Sicily,  which  dominion,  on  his  abdication,  he 
gave  up  to  his  son  Philip  II.  and  his  successors  of  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Spain  contmued 
tu  rule  these  fine  territories  till  tbe  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when,  by  the  extinction  of  the  Spanish 
branch  of  the  House  of  Austria,  Lombardy  was  transferred 
to  the  German  branch  of  the  same  House,  and  Naples,  and 
Sicily  were  fonned  into  an  independent  kingdom  under  a 
Spanish  infhnte.    The  duke  of  Savoy  at  ^e  same  time 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia.   The  work  of  amal> 
gamation,  consolidation,  and  national  independence  in  Italy 
made  great  progress  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
Venice,  Tuscany.  Genoa,  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  Naples 
and  Sicily,  figured  among  the  soverei^  states  of  Europe, 
while  the  only  part  possessed  by  a  fbreign  power  was  Lcrni- 
bardy.    The  French  revolution  and  subsequent  invasion 
of  Italy  deroinged  this  order  of  things.  Undw  the  pretence 
of  establishing  republics  the  IVeni'^h  exercised  a  military 
sway  over  Italy,  whilst  Venice  disappeared  from  the  list  of 
sovereign  states  and  became  au  Austrian  nrovince.  Napo- 
leon, having  become  emperor,  formed  a  kingdom  of  Italy 
which  however  did  not  include  one  third  of  Italy:  he 
annexed  another  third  to  the  French  empire,  and  gave 
Naples  to  his  brotber-in-law  Murat.   In  1814  the  French 
evacuated  Italy,  and  the  former  states  were  restorad,  with 
the  exception  of  Venice,  which  remained  nnde^  Austria. 
Genoa  was  annexed  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  which 
kingdom  and  that  of  the  Twu  S.cilies  are  now  the  two  prin* 
cipal  Italian  powers:  the  Pope  and  Tuscany  are  the  two 
next  in  importance.    Several  little  territories  and  jurisdte- 
tions  on  the  coast  and  the  island  of  Elba  were  annexed  to 
Tuscany,  and  it  was  also  stipulated  that  on  the  demise  oif 
Maria  Louisa,  duchess  of  Parma,  the  duke  of  Lucca  should 
succeed  to  her  states,  and  Lucca  should  be  annexed  to  Tus- 
cany.  Upon  the  whole  therefore  the  work  of  amalgamation 
and  consolidation  has  made  further  progress  in  the  present 
century.   The  best  general  historians  of  modem  Italy  are 
Guicciordini,  'Storia  d'ltalia,'  with  the  continuation  by 
Botta  till  1814 ;  Muratori, '  Annali  d'ltalia,*  continued  by 
Coppi  till  1820,  and  Bosti,  '  Storia  d'ltalia  Antica  e  Ho- 
derna.*   Histories  of  particular  states,  towns,  and  periods 
are  innumerable;  the  hisitory  of  Klovenre  has  been  written 
by  Malispini,  Dino  Compagni,  Villani,  Poggio,  Bruni, 
Machiavelli,  Varchi,  Segni,  &c.    Pigiiotti  and  Galluzii 
have  written  a  general  histoi-y  of  Tuscany  ;  that  of  Naples 
by  Giannone,  has  been  continued  by  Collettato  the  present 
time:  Giulini.  Rosmini,  and  Verri  have  written  the  history 
of  Milan;  a  series  of  writers  have  treated  of  the  history  of 
Venice, '  istorici  delle  cose  Veneziane,'  and  the  historians 
of  Genoa  are  equally  numerous.   There  is  hardly  a  town  in 
Italy  which  cannot  boast  its  native  chronicler.    Among  the 
foreign  historians  of  Italy,  Si.'^mondi  dcser\'es  especial  men- 
tion for  the  *  Histoire  des  R£publiquea  Italienna,*  a  work 
of  vast  research,  of  conscientious  accuracy  as  to  Ihcts,  and 
of  attractive  eloquence,  but  with  a  decided  bias  in  its  judg- 
ments and  inferences  in  favour  of  those  very  unequally  sa- 
ministered  and  very  factious  and  turbulent  municipal  com- 
munities. 

Political  Divinona. — The  area  of  Italy,  with  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  adjacent  small  islands,  is  estimated  at  about 
123,000  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  esti- 
mated at  21  millions. 

The  fjllowing  view  is  from  Count  Serrialori'g  *  Saggto 
Statistico  dcir  Italia*  (Vienna,  1833);  the  areas  are  Uken 
from  Neigebaur's  *  Gemalde  Ilaliens'  (Vienna,  1832),  but 
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they  are  to  be  considered  only  as  approximations,  as  tliere 
is  coneiderable  discrepancy  between  the  variouE  authorities. 

The  Lombardo-Veneto  kingdom,  of  which  the  emperor 
of  Austria  is  king,  consists  of  two  ^at  diTisions:  Froviiicie 
Lombarde,  or  governmeQt  of  Milan,  with  an  area  of  84C0 
xquare  miles,  and  2,379,000  inhabitants;  and  Provincie 
Venete,  or  government  of  Venice,  with  9472  square  mites, 
and  1,900,000  inhabitants.  2.  The  Sakdiniax  monarchy 
eonsists  of  two  great  divisioni:  the  Stati  di  Terra  Ferma, 
or  continental  territories,  with  an  area  of  2''>,850  square 
miles,  and  3,750,000  inhabitants,  and  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia! with  an  area  of  S200  square  miles,  and  510,000  in- 
habitants. 3.  The  Grand  Ducby  of  Tuscany,  with  an  area 
of  8700  square  miles,  and  1,300,000  inhabitants.  4.  Duchy 
of  Lucca,  with  an  area  of  420  square  miles,  and  152,800 
inhabitants.  5.  Duchy  of  Farua,  with  an  area  of  2300 
square  miles,  and  454,000  inhabitants.  6.  Duchy  of  Mo- 
DENA  and  Massa,  with  an  area  of  206S  square  miles,  and 
350,000  inhabitants.  7.  Republic  of  San  Marino,  with  an 
area  of  27  square  miles,  and  7000  inhabitants.  8.  Papal 
States,  with  an  areaof  17,860  square  miles,  and  2,707,000 
inhabitanta.  9.  The  kin^om  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  con< 
sistineof  two  great  divisions:  Dominj  di  qu&  dal  Faro,  or 
kiiiff<u>m  of  Naples  with  an  area  of  31,610  square  miles, 
and  5,809,000  inhabitants;  and  Dominj  di  l&dal  Faro,  or 
Sicily,  with  an  area  of  12,900  square  miles,  and  1,681,000 
inhabitants. 

The  most  densely  inhabited  state  is  that  of  Lucca,  which 
contains  362  individuals  for  every  square  mile,  and  one 
proprietor  for  every  four  inhibilants.  Next  to  it  in  popu- 
lation come  the  Lombard  provinces.  The  most  thinly  in- 
habited parts  are  the  Campagna  of  Rome  and  the  island  of 
Sardinia.  There  is  no  country  of  Eurojfie  which  has  so 
many  considerable  towns  in  proportion  to  its  extent  asltaly. 
Besides  one  city,  Naples,  which  has  above  350,000  inha- 
bitants, there  are  six  ethers,  namely.  Milan,  Venice,  Turin, 
Florence  Rome,  and  Palermo,  which  exceed  100,000  each ; 
five  more,  namely,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Verona,  Bologna,  and 
Messina,  have  fVom  60,000  to  60,000  ;  six  contain  oetween 
30,000  and  40,000,  namely  Padua, Vicenza,  Parma,  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  and  Catania;  seventeen  contain  from  20,000  to 
30,000,  namelv,  Alessandria,  Asti.  Cremona,  Pavia, Mantua, 
Fiacenza,  Modena,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Siena,  Ancona,  Perugia, 
Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Foggia,  Trapani,  and  Cagliari;  and  a 
still  greater  number  have  a  population  varying  from  10,000 
to  20,000.  The  population  is  everywhere  on  the  increase, 
at  the  average  rate  of  one  per  cent,  annnally. 

Of  the  actual  social  condition,  manners,  and  tempor  of 
the  Italians,  we  have  had  numerous  accounts  from  travellers 
since  the  p«u».  AH  those  which  affect  to  give  a  general 
sketch  of  Italian  character,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  im- 
perfect, and  partly  inaccurate;  and  this  they  necessarily 
must  bo.  It  )s  almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  have 
all  the  requisites  for  such  a  work — the  time,  the  preparatory 
information,  the  facUities,  the  introduction  to  the  various 
classes  of  society,  which  would  be  requisite  to  secure  a  satis 
factory  performance  of  the  task.  Italy  is  not  one  country, 
inhabited  by  one  people  long  fashioned  and  amalgamated 
under  one  central  government,  and  receiving  its  f<xm  and 
pressure  from  the  influence  of  one  capital.  There  are  not 
only  many  provincial  diSerences,  as  in  France  and  other 
compact  states,  but  national  differences  of  character,  dif- 
ferent institutions  and  custom^  and  even  diSerent  lan- 
guages. The  steady  plodding  inhabitants  of  the  broad, 
level,  and  rich  plain  of  the  Po  ore  a  verj'  different  sort  of 
people  fhim  the  active,  frugal,  money-seeking,  adventurous, 
and  free-spirited  Genoese,  or  the  caustic,  refined,  but  some- 
what consequential  and  verbose  Tuscans ;  while  the  Tuscan 
himself  is  oiETerent  from  the  mercurial,  fantastical,  careless 
and  pleasure -seeking,  but  quick  and  acute  Neapolitan. 
Again,  Italian  domestic  society  is  not  of  easy  access  to 
foreigners ;  the  Italians  are  more  reserved  than  the  French, 
and  there  is  also  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  man- 
ners of  the  various  classes,  and  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  ^  oount^  people.  It  may  be  affirmed 
however  of  the  Italians  that  they  are  possessed  of  great 
capabilities,  fit  for  all  intellectual  pursuit,  and  ibr  art  in 
general ;  that  they  have  a  (|uick  discernment,  considerable 
elasticity  of  temper  and  flexibility  of  disposition ;  a  natural 
taste  fbr  music  and  poetry ;  that  they  are  more  fund  of 
pleasure  than  of  assiduous  labour,  more  inventive  than  per- 
severing, naturally  of  warm  and  lund  feelings,  but  prone  to 
piupiouni  and  jealousy.  Morals  in  Italy  have  greatly  im- 


proved within  the  last  half  century,  owing  chiefly  lo  a 
greater  diffusion  of  instruction,  better  laws,  and  a  better 
system  of  police.  Heinous  crimes  are  become  much  moro 
rare,  but  considerable  looseness  of  conduct  still  exists  in 
the  towns :  much  time  is  lost  in  idle  gallantry,  and  the  con- 
jugal bond  is  not  sufficiently  respected,  especially  among 
the  middling  and  higher  classes,  though  this  remark  ad- 
mits of  course  of  innumerable  exeeptioni.  The  charge 
however  is  applicable  to  oiket  southern  countries  besides 
Italy.  Industry  has  made  and  is  making  considerablo 
progress;  better  modes  of  a^n'iculture  have  neen  adopted, 
manufactories  are  established  everywhere,  new  roads  and 
canals  have  been  made,  particularly  in  liomlwrdy,  the 
Sardinian  states,  and  Tuscany ;  and  several  railways  aro 
in  course  of  being  laid.  The  chief  towns  are  all  embel- 
lished and  increasing  in  population.  The  maritime  trade, 
especially  of  Genoa,  L^horn,  Venice,  and  Naples,  is 
thriving,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Trieste.  And  here  wo 
may  observe  that  tbg  trade  with  Ital^  is  of  greater  im- 

eortance  to  England  than  is  commonly  imagined :  it  appeara 
y  the  ofTieial  returns,  that  the  value  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  to  Italy  amoants  nearly  to  Ihrco 
millbns  sterling  annually,  exclusive  of  colouialpraduce, 
which  is  more  than  is  exported  to  any  other  E!uropean 
country,  with  the  exception  of  Germany.  The  annual  ini- 
porls  from  Italy  into  the  United  Kingdom  ate  about  one 
million  and  a  half  sterling. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  given  the  best  accounts  of 
particular  parts  of  Italy  in  the  present  century,  we  may 
mention  Rose,  'Lettcra  from  the  North  of  Italy,'  which 
treat  of  the  Venetian  territories;  Cbdteauvieux's  'Lcttres 
^crites  d'ltalie,'  chiefly  on  the  state  of  agriculture ;  Keppc-l 
Craven,  'Tours  in  Calabria  and  the  Abrnzxi^*  Tournoii,  in 
his  elaborate  work  'Etudes  stalistiques  sur  Rome  ct  la 
Partie  Meridionale  desEtats  Remains,'  which  gi\'eg  a  faith- 
ful account  of  that  imwrtant  portion  of  Italy;  and  a  very 
impartial  article  on  'Education  in  "Tuscany  in  1830,*  in 
No.  III.  of  the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.'  Some 
information  concerning  Italian  society  and  manners  may 
also  be  derived  from  Millin, '  Voyages  en  Pi6mont ;'  Vieus- 
seux,  'Italy  and  the  Italians  in  the  Nineteenth  Cuntury  ;' 
Simond,  'Voyage  en  Italic,*  though  hurriedly  written  and 
deficient  in  discrimination ;  Valery,  '  Voyages  litlcraircs  en 
Italic;*  Delia  Marmora  and  Captain  Smyth  *On  the  Islanrl 
of  Sardinia;'  Captain  Smyth  'On  the  Island  of  Sicily 
and  Benson's  '  Coraica,'  which  last  is  essentially  an  Italian 
island,  although  belonging  to  France.  Two  critical 
sketches  '  On  modem  Books  of  Travels  in  Italy'  appeared 
in  Nos.  rV.  and  VIIL  of  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation ;'  and  another  on  Yalery's  book  in  No.  33  of  the 
'  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  January,  1836.  Accountii  of 
the  state  of  education  in  all  its  branches  in  the  various 
Italian  states  are  given  in  Nos.  I.,  V.,  VI.,  and  XVI.  of 
the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.'  Elementary  or 
popular  education  is  best  attended  to  in  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany ;  but  it  is  making  progress  also  in  the  other  states. 
The  judicial  system  has  alao  received  considerable  im- 
provement. In  Tuscany,  Naples,  and  Genoa  examinations 
of  witnesses  and  trials  are  now  public ;  while  in  other  stales 
the  system  of  written  depositions  and  trials  with  closed 
doora  still  prevails.  Torture  has  been  long  since  univer- 
sally abolished.  The  Inquisition  exists  only  in  the  Papal 
States. 

Italian  Language  and  £tVera'ur«.-— The  language  called 
Italian  is  the  written  language  of  Itidy,  and  hears  the  same 
analogy  to  the  spoken  language  of  "Tuscany  and  Rome  as 
the  written  languages  of  France  and  England  bear  to  the 
oral  language  spoken  in  the  towns  and  provinces  of  those 
respective  kingdoms  in  which  dialects  do  not  prevail.  But 
while  in  France  and  England  the  use  of  dialects  is  confined 
in  great  measure  to  the  peasantry  of  districts  remote  from 
the  capitals  or  to  mountainous  parts,  most  of  the  Italian 
states  nave  each  a  living  dialect,  which  is  the  oral  language 
of  the  people,  and  spoken  even  by  educated  people  among 
themselves,  although  all  educated  people  speak  also  the 
Italian  or  common  written  language,  which  they  loam  as  a 
branch  of  education.  The  dialects  of  Italy  ere  numerous, 
and  most  of  them  contain  written  and  printed  works,  espe- 
cially plays  and  other  Doems.  The  principal  dialects  are 
the  following : — 1.  Tlie  Milanese  is  spoken  at  Milan  and  its 
territory,  with  some  variations  according  to  the  different 
districts.  It  has  been  cultivated  by  several  writon  of  real 
I  poetical  genius,  such  as  Maggi,  J^trlOH.  and  itt  oax  tsmfii 
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G^sti  and  Porta.   A  Belection  of  Milanese  poems  has 
been  nude,  '  Collezione  delle  inigliori  Opere  scritte  in 
TXaktto  Milanese,*  12  vols.  12mo.    2.  The  Venetian  is  one 
of  tla  most  graceful  of  the  Italian  dialects,  and  undee  the 
Iile  republic  was  the  language  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
courts  of  justice.    There  are  numerous  writers  in  this  dia- 
lect; amoag  others,  Gritti,  Lamherti,  Goldoni,  and,  in  our 
lime,  Buratti.  A  selection  has  been  hkewise  made  of  these, 
'Co]tezione  delle  migUori  Opere  scritte  in  Dialetto  Vene- 
ZBDo,'  14  vols.  I'imo.     3.  The  Mantuan  dialect  has  heen 
illustrated  hy  the  writings  of  the  eccentric  wayward  monk 
Folen^,   4.  Calvo  has  vritten  in  the  Pledmontes^  and 
AIBeri  has  given  a  short  vocahulary  of  it,  with  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  Tuscan.  The  Iiedmootese  bos  consi' 
derable  affinity  with  the  Languedocian  and  other  Romance 
dialects.    5.  Genoese:  Foglietta  and  Cavalli  are'two  of  the 
best  writers  in  this  dialect.   6^  The  Bolognese  is  one  of  the 
most  uncouth  dialects  of  Italy,  hut  it  has  some  poets, 
among  others  Giulio  Cesare  Croce.    These  are  the  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  North  Italy,  besides  which  there  are  many 
other  local  ones,  such  as  Sresciaino,  Bergamasco,  that  of 
Padua,  which  resembles  the  Venetian,  and  that  of  the 
FriulU   tn  South  Italy  the  principal  dialects  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 7.  The  Neapolitan,  or  Apulian,  was  the  language 
spoken  at  the  court  of  Frederic  tl.  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  m  which  the  histon'  of  that  prince  by  (he  con- 
tamporaiy  ehronicler  Matteo  Spmello  is  written.   It  was 
aflerwaina  spoken  at  the  court  of  the  Anjou  and  Aragonese 
kings  of  Naples,  and  has  hecD  in  &ict  used  within  our  own 
times  by  King  Ferdinand  and  Us  eourtiers.   It.  is  very 
copious,  abounds  with  diminntives  and  vituperative  terms, 
and  is  well  suited  for  broad  humour  and  lor  the  purpose  of 
imitative  harmony.  The  Neapolitan  amon^  all  other  Italian 
dialects  has  heen  perhaps  the  most  cultivated  by  writers. 
There  is  a  coUeetion  of  Neapolitan  poems  in  28  volumes, 
several  of  which,  such  as  those  by  Cortese,  Sgruttendio, 
Capasso,  both  in  the  humorous  and  the  pathetic  styles, 
have  considerable  poetical  merit   The  other  South  Italian 
dialect  i^  8,  the  Sicilian,  which  can  boast  of  Giovanni  Meli, 
dead  not  many  years  since,  who  ranks  among  the  first  lyho 
poets  of  Italy,  and  whose  works  have  been  collected 
published  in  seven  volumw.   Between  the  Neapolitan  and 
Sicilian  is  the  Calahiian  ^leot,  which  participates  more 
of  the  latter,  and  in  wluch  there  is  a  spirited  version  of 
Tasso's  *  Geruaalemme.'    Lastly,  9.  the  dialect  of  the 
Island  of  Sardinia  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Cata- 
lanian  and  Valencian  and  other  dialects  of  the  Romance  or 
Provencal  language.   The  Sardinian  is  also  a  written  dia- 
lect   There  is  an  article  'On  the  Study  of  the  Italian 
Laagnage  and  Literature'  in  Nos.  X.  and  XII.  of  the 
'  JournEU  of  Education,'  and  another  '  On  the  Dialects  and 
literature  of  Southern  Italy'  in  No.  IX.  of  the  '  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review'  for  November,  1829. 

The  Italian  dialects  must  not  be  consulered  as  corrup- 
tunuof  the  written  Italian,  hut  as  languages  whkh  have 
an  alfiiutey  to  and  are  anterior  to  it,  and  derived  firam  ihe 
otnrupt  dialects  of  the  familiar  Latin  or  Roman  which  ware 
spoken  in  the  provinces  of  Italy  remote  from  Rome,  and 
perhaps  also  in  part  from  the  older  languages  of  Italy 
existing  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest    The  influx 
of  tbc  northern  nations  effected  a  total  corruption  of  the 
spoken  Latin ;  articles  and  auxiliaries  were  introduced ; 
k'rminations  were  altered  or  neglected ;  some,  thoiigh  not 
a  great  many,  words  of  Teutonic  origin  were  introduced ; 
and  various  dialects  resulted  from  these  various  combinations 
Thich  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Romanc,  Ro- 
manic, or  Romance  language,  like  those  spoken  in  the 
south  of  France.   The  dialects  spoken  in  Central  Italy  re- 
tained a  greater  a^qity  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to  their 
coiatuon  Latin  parent   If  we  look  at  the  old  chronicles 
and  other  docaments  of  the  fliirteenth  century,  written  in  a 
bmiUv  style,  whether  at  l^aplos,  Rome,  Bologna,  or 
Tuscany,  we  s$e  a  great  similarity  in  their  syntax  and 
etfiDology.   The  oral  dissect  of  Tuscany  seems  to  have 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  polish  and  grammatical 
regularity  sooner  than  the  others ;  probably  it  had  never 
l»^n  so  corrupt  as  the  rest,  owing  to  the  local  position  of 
lu-scany,  whicn  was  not  extensively  or  permanently  colonized 
by  the  northern  tribes,  and  also  owing  tg  the  early  independ- 
ence of  the  Tuscan  cities,  and  their  ptospetity  and  civiliza- 
tion.   }{!  the  rest  of  Italy  a  few  men  of  education  used 
iLm  an  oral  language  more  refined  than  tite  generaU^  of  the 
pvaplob  TUoh  vu  called  I«ingua  Aalkat  ot  CortigpuLai  ud 


thus  the  early  versifiers,  including  princes  and  courtier^ 
Frederic  II.  and  his  chancellor  Pietro  delle  Vigne  at 
Naples,  Guido  Guinicelli  and  Fril  Guidotto  at  Bologna, 
Guido  delle  Colonne,  a  Sicilian,  Can  della  Scala  at  Verona, 
Guido  da  Polenta,  prince  of  Ravenna,  wrote  in  a  language 
Which  differs  little  from  that  of  Brunette  Latini,  Guitton 
d'Arezzo,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  other  Tuscan  poets  of  the 
same  age.  But  Tuscany  had  this  advantage  over  the  rest, 
that  its  fiimiliar  spoken  language  was  more  generally  po- 
lished, so  as  to  resemble  the  poetical  and  select  language 
of  the  oUier  Italians,  and  the  Tuscan  poets  had  the  benefit 
of  writing  in  a  living  dialect  'lingua  volgare,'  and  theif 
poems'  were  undOTstocu  by  the  generality  or  their  country' 
men.  The  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Dante,  Dino 
Compagni,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  Sacchett^ 
Villani,  Pandolfini,  were  all  Tuscans,  and  they  permanently 
impressed,  on  the  written  language  of  Italy  tlie  stamp  n 
Tuscan  spirit  and  idiora.  As  people  of  education  in  every 
part  of  Italy  applied  themselves  to  write  in  the  'lingua  vol- 
gare,'  the  use  of  writing  in  Latin  being  gradually  dropped, 
this  '  lingua  volgare,'  or  written  Italian,  began  to  form  an 
essential  part  of  education,  and  all  those  who  received  school 
instruction  learned  to  speak  it  more  or  less  correctly.  It 
came  afterwards  to  be  adopted  in  many  places  as  the  language 
of  the  government,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  of  the  pulpit,  and 
of  the  stage,  and  thus  it  has  been  styled  emphatically  thd 
Italian  langua^  because  it  is  used  as  the  general  mediun 
of  commutiicattoD,  written  and  oral,  all  over  the  peninsula. 
But  it  is  nowhere,  except  fn  Tuscany  and  in  part  of  the 
Roman  states,  the  language  of  the  lower  orders,  the  lan- 

f;uage  of  the  nursery,  of  the  markets,  of  convivial  faml- 
iarity,  of  every-day  life-  Its  general  adoption  is  however 
strongly  urged  of  late  years  by  the  vari(yi3  governments^ 
and  particularly  attended  to  in  all  elementary  schools. 

The  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  called  by  the 
Tuscans  the  'Trecentisti,*  and  they  are  considered  by  many 
as  the  purest  models  of  Italian  composition.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  there  was  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Italian  language.  Tlie  Latin  again  resumed 
the  ascendency  as  a  written  language,  and  tho  '  lingua  Vol- 
gare' was  left  to  the  vulgar,  or  employed  merely  for  familiajr 
purposes.  The  discovery  of  the  antient  classics,  tho  revivat 
of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  ^  arrival  of  many  learned 
Greek  refugees  tlying  from  the  Ottomul  conqueror,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Romau  hierarchy,  whose  language  was  thp 
I^tin — all  these  circumstances  gave  a  general  impulse 
towards  classit^  learning,  and  the  Italian  literati  disdained 
to  write  except  in  the  language  of  their  presumed  fore- 
fathers. Albert!,  Bracciolini,  Brupi,  Filelfo,  Panormita, 
Platina,  Pontono,  Valla,  Ficino,  and  other  learned  men  and 
also  women  of  that  age,  wrote  in  Latin.  Sut  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici  at  Florence,  tho  Este  at  Ferrara,  the  Gonzaga  at 
Mantua,  countenanced  Italian  poetry,  and  Pulci,  Bello,  and 
Bojardo  gave  the  first  specimens  of  the  Italian  epic,  while 
Poliziano  and  Lorenzo  himself  excelled  in  lyrics.  In  this 
same  century  Cennino  Cennini  wrote  an  Italian  treatise  upon 
painting,  and  the  illustrious  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painter, 
architect  and  engineer,  composed  his  precepts  on  the  same 
art  which  were  published  long  aftw  his  death ;  '  Trattato 
della  Pittura,*  1651. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  tho  second  sera  of  Italian 
literature.  It  has  been  styled  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  because  that 
pontiff,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  surrounded  himself 
with  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  But  the 
two  great  historinns  and  statesmen  Machiavelli  and  Guicci- 
ardini,  the  'Divine  Ariosto,'  and  Michelangelo  Buonarroti, 
who  was  sculptor,  painter,  architect,  and  poet  are  four 
names  sufficient  of  themselves  to  adorn  any  age  or  country. 
The  other  principal  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  were: 
the  historians  and  biographer^  Varchi,  B^ni,  Bembo, 
Paruta,  Davanzati,  Costanzo,  Vassari,  Cdilini ;  Uie  poets. 
Sannazaro,  Bemi,  Molza,  Trissino,  Guarini,  and  above  all 
Tasso;  the  essayists,  Castiglione,  Delia  Casa,  Speroni,  and 
Bottero ;  the  critics,  Castelvetro  and  Salviati;)  the  novelists, 
Bandello,  Firenzuola,  Grazzini ;  tho  architects,  Barocci  da 
Vignola,  Palladio,  and  Marchi,  and  numerous  others  in 
almost  every  branch  of  learning.  The  learned  Sigonio, 
Baronius,  Panvinio,  Vida,  the  jurists  Alciati  and  Tura- 
mini,  the  mathematicians  Maurolico  and  Cardano,  and 
many  other  men  of  science,  wrote  in  Latin.  The  authors  of 
the  sixteenth  century  are  called  by  the  Italians  *  Cinquecen- 
tisti,*  and  are  considered  as  models  of  Italian  writing,  though 
Bome  critici  obswre  in  most  ostium  a 
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frwhnew  and  rsciness  of  the  great  Florentine  writen  of 
the  fourleenih  century. 

The  seronleenth  centuiy,  called  by  the  Italiona  the  age 
ijf  the  ScientiBli,  exhibited  a  defteneracy  of  taste,  both  in 
literature  and  the  arts.  The  leaden  yoke  of  Spanish  vice- 
roys, armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  delegated  absolutism  and 
of  clerical  inquUition,  ignorant  or  careless  of  the  very  ele- 
ments of  eovernment  and  adminiBtration,  weighed  heavily 
over  the  finest  recjions  of  Italy.  The  misoriea  resulting 
from  that  system  hare  been  described  by  Boccalini  and 
Giannone,  and  aj^ain  vividly  retraced  in  our  own  time,  by 
Manzoni  in  bis  '  Promessi  Spoai,*  and  by  Canttl  in  bis 
'Ra^onamenti  sullaStoriaLombardadelSecolo  XVI.'  The 
Italian  writers,  and  eapecully  the  poets,  adopted  a  turgid 
fayperbolieal  style,  replete  with  falae  oonoeptionsi  and  all  tne 
tiiMel  of  rhetorical  aduhition.  The  achool  of  Bf  arini  and  of 
his  worse  disciples  has  become  proverbial  as  the  school  of 
depraved  taste  in  composition.  However  the  same  causes  of 
mental  degradation  and  corruption  did  not  operate  equally 
overall  the  peninsula.  Tuscany,  Venice,  Genoa,  Piedmont, 
retained  their  independence  and  with  it  tbeir  national 
spirit  Ace(ndingly  we  meet  here  and  there  with  writers 
distinguished  by  their  sentiments  as  well  as  by  their 
language,  sueh  as  the  celebrated  Sarpi,  the  learned  prelates 
Bentivoglio,  Pallavicino,  and  Bellarmino;  the  historian 
Davila ;  the  Jesuits  Segneri  and  Bartoli ;  the  poets,  Guidi, 
Chiabrera,  Filicaja,  Tassont,  Riouccini,Menzini;  the  pain- 
ter and  poet  Salvator  Rosa ;  the  philologist  Salvini ;  while 
Italian  scwnce  can  boast  in  the  same  age  of  6alile<^  Cassini. 
Torricelli,  Halpighi,  Burelli,  Marsigli,  Redi,  Viviani,  and 
GugUelmini.  Antonio  Serra,  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the 
earnest,  writer  on  political  economy,  published  in  1613  a 
treatise  sfaowing4he  various  causes  through  which  countries 
may  become  enriched;  a  work  neglected  and  forgotten  for 
ages  after.  The  historian  Noris,  the  learned  antiquarian 
Bianchini,  and  the  jurist  Gravina,  wrote  in  Latin. 

In  the  eighteenth  oentury  Italian  literature  assumed  a 
new  c^racter.  The  historians  Maffei,  Muratori,  and  Gian- 
none, and  the  philosophic  writers  Vico,  Stellini,  and  Genovesi, 
brought  a  new  light  into  their'  respective  departments.  The 
spirit  of  investigation  and  deep  reflexion  was  now  busy  at 
wtak.  Goldoni  effected  a  revolution  in  the  Italian  stage, 
and  Metastasio  imparted  a  new  vigour  and  poetical  fresh- 
ness to  the  melodrama  or  opera.  In  the  department  of 
criticism  th»e  were  Zcno,  Baretti,  Gozzi,  Mazzuchelli,  and 
Ce^JYitti ;  Milizia,  Lanzi,  and  Botlari  wrote  eloquently  on 
the  fine  arts;  Martini  and  Tartini,  on  music;  Vcrri,  Carli, 
Galiant,  Neri,  on  political  economy ;  Bettinelli,  Tiraboschi, 
and  Comiani,  on  the  history  of  Italian  literature;  Buona- 
fede,  on  the  history  of  philosophy  ;  Beccaria,  Filangieri,  and 
Mario  Pagano,  on  legislation ;  Vallianiert  and  Spallanzani, 
on  natural  history;  Voltaand  Galvani,  on  physics;  Deuiiia, 
on  the  history  of  Italy;  Passcroni,  Varano,  and  Parini 
wrote  moral  poetry;  and  lastly  AlQeri  created  the  Italian 

j^^invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  in  1796  and  the 
politieal  revolution  which  foUowed,  whilst  they  served  to 
B^mnlate  the  minds  of  the  Italians  to  exertion,  had  an  un- 
fiivourable  influence  upon  the  lantniage.  French  was  the 
language  of  the  conquerors,  and  it'hecame  the  fashionable 
language  of  the  conquered.  Those  Italians,  and  tlicy  formed 
an  immense  majority,  who  did  not  know  French,  intermixed 
French  idioms  with  their  already  imperfect  and  dialectic 
Italian,  and  a  spurious  unseemly  compound  was  thus 
formed  which  was  neither  French  nor  Italian,  and  which 
found  its  way  into  the  political  essays,  the  newspapers,  the 
pleadings,  and  even  the  acts  of  government.  A  few  writers, 
fbrmed  in  a  better  school,  opposed  the  torrent;  among 
these  are  Al&eri,  Monti,  Foscolo,  Ippolito  Pindcmonte, 
Napione,  Cesan,  and  GiordanL  The  other  principal  writers 
of  the  present  century  are — the  historian  Botta,  the  best  that 
Italy  has  produced  since  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  trage- 
dians Niccolini  and  Fellico;  the  romantic  poets  Grossi 
and  Sestini;  the  didactic  Ariel;  the  satirist  D'Elci;  and 
above  all,  the  novelist,  philosopher,  dramatist,  and  lyric  poet 
Manzoni,  who  has  given  Italy  the  first  model  of  an  histcJri- 
cai  novel,  an  example  followed  by  Professor  Rosini  in  his 
'  Monaca  di  Monza,'  and  by  several  others.  Nota  has 
supplied  the  Italian  stage  with  muny  good  comedies. 
Micali  has  written  the  history  of  Italy  before  the  Roman 
dominion ;  Bossi,  a  mineral  history  of  Italy ;  Vacani,  the 
military  history  of  the  Italian  army  employed  in  Spain 
tti^er  Napoleon ;  Cuoco  and  Collctta,  the  history  of  Naples ; 


Pignotti,  Uie  hitUay  of  Tuscany ;  Hanno,  that  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia ;  and  Berra,  the  history  of  Genoa.  Cicognara 
lias  given  a  history  of  sculpture ;  and  Missirini,  an  interest- 
ing biography  of  the  great  sculptor  Canova.  Ugoni  and 
Lucchesmi  have  written  on  the  Italian  literature  of  the 
mghteenth  century.  Gioja  has  written  largely  on  political 
economy  and  legislation ;  Romagnosi  and  Tamburini.  on 
jurisprudence ;  Brocchi  and  Breiwik.  on  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy. 

These,  who  are  only  a  few  out  of  many,  are  the  principal 
writers  that  Italy  has  yet  produced  in  the  present  century. 
Tlie  best  historians  of  Italian  literature  are  Tiraboscbi, 
continued  by  Lomlurdi  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; Comiani,  continued  by  Ugoni;  6inguen6.  continued 
by  Salfi ;  and  Fontanini's  *  Biblioteca  dell'  Eloquenza  Ito- 
hona,*  with  the  notes  by  Zeno.  Numerous  writers  have 
treated  of  particular  branches,  such  as  Aldeano,  Quodrio^ 
Crescimbeni ;  and  series  of  Italian  historians,  dramatists, 
lyric  poets,  satirists,  &c.,  have  been  published. 

Italy,  which  has  been  for  ages  the  nurse  of  the  fine  arts, 
has  still,  since  the  death  of  Canova,  many  respectable  artists, 
but  hardly  a  first-rate  sculptor  or  painter.  With  architects 
and  engineers  she  is  better  provided.  The  art  of  engraving 
is  in  a  nighly  flourishing  istate ;  Morgben,  Longhi,  G&n- 
dolfi,  Anderioni,  and  others,  ore  first-rate  artists,  and  the 
splendid  works  illustrative  of  the  arts  which  appear  in  Italy, 
such  as  'The  Churches  of  Italy,*  the  'Famiglie  Celebri 
Ilaliane,'  edited  by  Litta*  and  others,  are  equal  to  anything 
of  the  sort  produced  by  any  other  country.  {Quadro  delta 
LetteraUtra,  Scieme,  ed  ArH  in  Italia  nelV  anno  1830,  di 
Giuseppe  Acerbi ;  Saggio  suUa  Storia  delta  Letteratura 
Ilaliana,  net  primi  25  Anni  del  Seeolo  XIX..  8vo,  Mi- 
lano,  1831 ;  Saccbi,  Indole  delta  Letteratura  Ilaliana  nel 
Secolo  XIX.} 

The  journals,  botli  literary  and  political,  of  which  forty 
years  ago  there  hardly  existed  a  dozen  in  all  Italy,  have  in- 
creased to  nearly  two  hundred  since  the  last  peace,  em- 
bracing every  branch  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  The 
statistics  of  every  stale  of  Italy  are  also  published,  as  well 
as  accounts  of  the  state  of  education,  legislation,  industry, 
commerce,  and  other  useful  knowlerlge.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  Italy  at  the  time  we  are  writing  (1838), 
very  different  in  reality  from  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  or  from  what  party  exaggeration  and  queru- 
lousness  would  represent  it  still  to  bei  An  immense  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  though  many  further  improvements 
may  still  be  wanted.  In  machinery,  mercantile  speculation, 
and  practical  polilteal  economy,  Italy  is  certainly  behind 
Germany  and  England,  and  perhaps  France. 

The  religion  of  Italy  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  valleys  among  the  Alps  of  Piedmont, 
inhabited  by  the  Valdenscs,  and  of  the  Jews,  who  live  in 
I  most  of  the  principal  towns,  and  have  synagogues.  At 
Leghorn,  Florence,  Venice,  and  other  meroantue  places, 
chapels  for  foreign  Protestants  and  Greeks  are  tolerated. 

ITCH,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  nosologists,  Scabies  or  Psora, 
is  a  disease  of  the  skin,  of  which  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom is  a  constant  and  intolerable  itching.  The  eruption 
consists  most  commonly  of  minute  vesicles  filled  with  a 
clear  watery  fluid,  and  slightly  elevated  on  small  pimples; 
but  its  character  is  often  obscured  by  a  mixture  of  papuloj 
and  pustules  with  the  vesicles.  Hence  the  disease  has  been 
divided  into  distinct  species  according  to  the  predominance 
of  each  kind  of  eruption ;  but  the  distinction  is  artificial, 
and  of  no  practical  utility.  The  eruption  occurs  princi- 
pally on  the  hands  and  wrists,  and  in  those  parts  most  ex- 
posed to  friction,  as  the  spaces  between  the  fingers  and  the 
flexures  of  the  joints.  After  a  time  it  extends  from  these 
parts  to  the  arms,  1^  and  trunk ;  but  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
appears  on  the  &ce.' 

The  itch  is  attended  by  no  oonititutional  duorder,  except 
in  those  severest  forms  in  which  the  eruption  consists  ebiefly 
of  large  pustules  surrounded  by  oomiderable  inflammation 
of  the  adjacent  skin.  It  never  appears  to  arise  sponta- 
neously ;  but,  where  cleanliness  is  not  strictly  observed,  it  is 
easily  communicated  by  contact.  Minute  insects,  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Acarus,  are  often  found  in  the  vesicles ;  but  as  they 
arc  also  often  absent,  the  disease  cannot  be  considered  to 
depend  entirely  upon  tbeir  presence. 

A  certain  specific  fbr  the  cure  of  the  itch,  which  never 
gets  well  without  treatment  is  the  local  application  of  sul- 

£hur ;  all  the  parts  on  which  the  eruption  is  visible  diould 
a  plentifully  smeared  with  the  '"^'^^^^l^^lf^  vnry 
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xa^imensj  night  and  morning,  till  the  cure  is  perfected, 
wSiA  win  require  from  tbree  days  to  a  fortnight,  according 
to  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  disease.  The  ointment 
niiist  remain  on  the  parts  after  each  application,  and  occa- 
uoDil  warm  hatha  ought  to  be  used  during  the  treatment. 

ITHACA,  called  Thiaki  by  the  modem  Greeks,  cele- 
brated in  antient  poetry  as  the  country  of  Ulysses,  and  now 
oae  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands,  is  situated  north-east  of 
C^halonia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  channel  betTreen 
three  and  four  inil«s  wide.  Itistwelvemileslong,andaliout 
Aur  miles  in  its  greatest  hnadth.  On  the  east  coast  of  the 
idand,  &ciDg  the  munland  of  Aeunania,  from  whbfa  it  is 
sbout  twen^  miles  distant,  is  the  deep       of  Bathi,  with 
I  good  hafboar,  and  the  Utile  town  of  Bathi,  with  2000  in- 
liabitantB.   Tlw  country  around  is  planted  with  vineti.  olive 
and  orange  trees.   The  remainder  of  the  island  is  hilly  and 
ncky,  especiaUy  towards  the  western  coast,  with  small  but 
deep  Talleya  between  the  hills,  which  have  a  good  soil,  and 
voduce  ouinmtB,  wine,  com,  oil.  and  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
llie  red  wine  of  Ithaca  is  one  of  the  best  in  Greece.  There 
is  abundance  of  spriiUR  on  the  island,  but  wood  is  scarce. 
The  whole  population  is  9566,  and  is  scattered  among  eight 
or  nine  villages,   ^e  habits  and  manners  of  the  natives 
are  like  those  of  tlW  neighbonis  of  Cephalonia.  They 
belong  to  the  Greek  chunh,  and  the  clernr  axe  under  the 
direction  of  a  pratopana.  Tlu  cultivation  m  the  soil,  fishing, 
and  some  *^^Tig  tnde,  foim  the  ooonpation  of  the  people. 
They  export  currants,  oil,  and  wine.  The  climate  of  Ithaca 
is  healthy  and  mild.   (Neigebaur,  Gemalda  ZtaKetu  und 
der  lontsehen  Inteln.)  [Ionian  Islands.] 
ITHOTHE.  [Mbsshnia.] 

FTTNERITE.  This  mineral  occurs  crystallized  in  rhombic 
dodecahedrons  and  massive.  Structure  compact.  Fracture 
imperfect  conchoidal,  passing  into  uneven.  Hardness  S'O 
to  6'0.  Colour  bluish  or  ash-grey.  Lustre  resinous  to 
vitreous.  Specific  gravity  2'3.  It  forms  a  jelly  when  put 
into  acids.  Fuses  per  te  before  the  blowpipe,  with  effer- 
vescence of  sulphurous  acid,  into  an  opaque  blebby  glass.  It 
yielded  by  analysis — 

Soda         .  .'  11-29 

Potash        .  .  1'57 

SUiea        .  .  30-17 

Alumina     .  .  28' 40 

lime        .  .  5*24 

Oxide  of  inm  .  0*6S 

8ul|diate  of  lime  .  4  "89 

Cconmon  salt  .  1*62 
Sulpurelted  hydrogen 

and  water  .  10*76 

94-96 

ITTJRBIDE.  [Mbxico.] 
IVAN.  JRnssiA.] 

Vrss,  SI.  JCoaNWALL ;  Hvhtincioohsriu.] 
IVIQA,orIiaZA.the  Ebusnsof  the  antient  geographers, 

one  ot  the  Balearic  Islands,  lies  forty-two  miles  south-west 
of  Jfajorca,  and  is  about  twenty-seven  miles  long  from 
DtHtb-east  to  south-west,  and  about  fifteen  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  It  is  divided  by  a  channel  three  mites  wide  from 
tile  island  of  Formeutera,  which  lies  due  aooth  of  it.  The 
Routh'West  pant  of  Ivif a  is  fifty  miles  east  by  north  of  the 
Cabo  Nao  on  the  coast  of  Vuencia  on  the  mainluul  of 
Spain.  The  island  is  hilly  and  stony  in  many  parts,  but  in 
oibets  veiT  fmtile.  It  produces  oil  and  wine,  com,  fruits  of 
erery  kiud,  has  a  large  stobfc  of  sheep,  and  the  sea  near  the 
coast  abonnds  with  fish.  The  manul^ture  of  salt  in  salt- 
pans eonstHntee  a  great  braaob  of  industiv.  The  mountains 
are  covered  with  timber-tnes.  The  inhabitants  are  indolent 
lad  iminlbnned:  thdr  mode  of  agriculture  is  slovenly. 
Thay  8fvA  a  dialect  of  the  Limosin,  the  language  of  Va- 
locaa  and  Catalonia,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guage onoe  spoken  all  over  the  south  of  Europe.  The  island 
u  divided  into  five  ouartones  or  districts,  namely, — Llano 
ie  Villa,  Santa  Eulalia,  Balanzat,  Pormaiiy,  and  De  Salinas. 
Ihe  capital,  Ivica,  built  on  a  peninsula  on  the  south-west 
Coast  of  the  island,  is  fortified,  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
teekoDs  about  6600  inhabitants:  it  has  a  cathedral  and  six 
other  churches,  two  hospitals,  and  a  public  school  or  gym- 
sasium.    (Mi^no,  Diccionario  Geogre^o  de  Eipc^a.') 

ITORY,  the  name  given  to  the  anbstance  which  eom- 
foan  the  tuska  of  elephants,  ii  extensively  used  in  the 
Kb  Ibr  m^ing  ot  embelUidiiiur  aumbnleiR  sntall  articles 
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in  almost  universal  use,  and  which  do  not  require  to  be 
further  described.  The  principal  supplies  of  elephants* 
teeth  to  this  country  are  derived  from  the  west  coast  of 
A  frica  and  from  Ceylon.  Out  of  5846  cwt  imported  in 
1837,  we  received  2246  cwt.  from  the  former  quarter,  and 
2297  cwt  from  Ceylon.  The  remaining  imports  are  from 
the  coast  of  Barbary,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar, 
and  Siam.  The  United  States  of  America  also  send  to  this 
country  some  of  the  ivory  which  they  import.  The  total 
quantities  imported  and  used  respectively  in  each  of  the  last 
ten  years  have  been — 

Thkao  fcr 

IfiottoiL  ConuiBiiiliati. 

1838  .  .  .  3996  cwt.  .  .  3531 

1829  .  .  .  4345    .    .  .  3605 

1830  .  .  .  5469    .    .  .  3628 

1831  .  .  .  5267    .    .  .  3368 

1832  .  .  .  2992    .     .  .  2533 

1833  .  .  .  5042    .    .  ,  S95B 

1834  .  .  .  6732    .    .  ,  4883 

1835  .  .  .  5204    .    .  •  3698 

1836  .  .  .  65S4    .    ,  .  4984 

1837  .  .  .  5846    .    .  .  3725 
IVORY  BLACK,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  animal 

charcoal  and  bone  black,  is  prepared  usually,  as  Uie  latter 
appellation  indicates,  from  Iwnea  heated  in  iron  flinders 
to  dissipate  the  more  volatile  products  of  the  anlnaal 
mattv  which  they  contain,  and  to  leave  the  phoqthale  of 
lime  intermixed  with  much  charcoal  and  some  of  the  saline 
portions  of  the  bone.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  one  of  the 
products  obtained. 

Animal  charcoal  doea  not  greatly  differ  in  appearance 
from  common  charcoal;  but  there  are  points  in  which  they 
greatly  differ;  thus  animal  charcoal  obstinately  retains 
some  azote,  while  wood  charcoal  often  contains  hydrogen. 

Ivory,  or  bone  black,  possesses  tbef  singular  property  of 
completely  destroying  tne  colour  m  a  great  number  of 
anttnal  and  v^etabfe  solutions  to  much  greater  extent 
than  common  charcoal ;  thus  an  ounce  of  animal  charcoal 
will  in  a  few  minutes  entirely  remove  the  colouring  matter 
of  a  pint  of  red  wine.  This  effect  is  man  readily  produced 
on  hot  than  on  eoiA  fluids.  It  is  largely  employed  en  ac- 
count of  its  decolouring  power  in  sugar  refining,  and  the  finer 
the  powder  to  which  it  is  reduced  ue  greater  is  its  efficacy. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of  the  de- 
colorixing  power  of  animal  charcoal ;  but  it  appears  that  it 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  carbonaceous  matter,  the 
action  of  which  is  however  modified  by  the  presence  of  the 
earthy  salts,  as  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  It 
further  appears  that  the  charcoal  combines  with  the  colour- 
ing matter,  but  only  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  fine  powder. 
IVORY  COAST.  [Coast,  Gold.] 
IVRE'A,a  provinceof  the  Continental  Sardinian  States, 
stretches  ftbm  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  ftmn 
Savoy  and  the  Val  d'Aoata,  southward  to  the  Fo,  and  ia 
watend  in  its  length,  which  is  about  20  miles,  by  tiie  Dora 
Baltea.  The  Orca,  another  affluent  of  the  Po,  having  its 
source  on  Mount  Iseran,  one  of  the  high  Graian  Alps, 
waters  the  western  parts  of  the  province  of  Ivrea,  where  it 
borders  upon  that  of  Turin.  To  the  east,  Ivrea  is  bounded 
by  the  province  of  Vercelli ;  and  to  the  north,  by  that  of 
Aosta.  The  country  consists  in  great  part  of  hills,  being 
the  lowest  offsets  of  the  Alpine  chain,  and  some  fine  valleys 
between ;  the  southern  part  of  it  mnrges  into  the  great  plain 
of  the  Fo.  The  soil  produces  abuntuintly  com,  good  vine, 
hemp,  and  pastures  on  whicb  a  great  numlier  of  oame  are  fed. 
The  system  of  irrigation  by  water  dnwn  ftmn  the  Dora 
and  other  streams  is  here  in  ftill  c^eration.  Silk  is  also 
made,  and  the  mountahis  produoe  plen^  of  ehestauts. 
This  province  was  a  marquisate  in  this  middle  ages,  when 
Berengarius.  marquis  of  Ivrea,  became  king  of  Italy.  It 
is  called '  II  Canavese,*  from  the  quantity  ot  hemp  (*  canapa*) 
which  it  produces,  and  the  inhabitants  are  noticed  in  the 
History  of  Piedmont'  as  quarrelsome  and  warlike.  The 
»pulation  of  the  province  is  118,000.  The  chief  town 
is  Ivrea,  in  a  fine  situation  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dora,  aiaoss  which  is  a  Roman  bridge  of 
a  single  arch :  it  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  lowland  of  Italy 
for  travellers  coming  by  the  St  Bernard  Pass.  Ivrea  u  an 
old-looking  town,  with  walls  and  a  castle ;  it  is  a  Inshop** 
see,  has  six  churches,  besides  the  cathedral  and  several  con- 
vents, a  seminary  for  clerical  itndents.  a  it^iLeqUege^laQ 
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xnaina  of  antiquity  at  Ivrea ;  among  others,  a  fine  urn  vith 
figures  in  relief.  The  cathedral  is  buill  on  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  the  Sun.  Ivrea,  called  antiently  Eporedia,  vas 
a  town  of  the  Salassi,  and  afterwards  was  colonized  by  the 
Romans. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  are  :  Castellamonte, 
with  4800  inhabitants;  Caluso,  5400  inh.,  and  a  collMje; 
CuwgnS,  3000  inh^and  agrammar-sehoid  and  copper-wortu ; 
Asm,  3000  inh.,  ytith  a  castle  and  a  handsome  park ;  S. 
Giorgio  Canavese,  3300  inh,  and  a  college ;  Locano,  5000 
inh.,  with  b'raas-works ;  Valperga,  3700  inh.;  Pont^  2600 
inh.,  in  a  delightful  valley  watered  by  the  Orea  and  its 
affluent  the  Soona.  In  this  valley  are  many  natural  curio- 
sities, and  the  traces  of  silver  and  gold  mines,  said  to  have 
been  once  worked  by  the  Romans.  Copper  is  found  in  the 
Val  d*Orca,  and  iron  in  the  Val  Brozxo,  where  there  are 
several  iron-worlis.  There  are  several  other  small  towns  of 
above  2000  inh.,  such  as  Azefdio,  Bolengo,  Yische,  8.  Giusto, 
Pavone,  Chiaverano,  &b.  (Nei^baur,  G'emdlde  ItaUena ; 
Calendano  Sardo;  Saussun^  Voyd^u  doAt  let  Mpe*'"} 

IXA.  rLtucosiANa.] 

I'XALUq,  a  form  of  berbivonms  Hammiferf,  placed, 
with  doubt,  \if  Ogilby  under'  his  ftmik  MjatchitUe. 
That  zoologist  observes  that  the  genna*  founded  upoh  the 
observation  of  a  sii^^le  specimen,  may  eventuaDy  prove  to 
belong  to  a  different  family.  He  remarks  that  it  differs 
little  from  the  true  Antelopes ;  but  even  supposing  it  to  be 
correctly  placed  among  the  Motduda,  other  forms,  he  ob* 
swrei,  are  still  wantiag  to  fill  up  the  oliasms  whicb  evi- 


dently exist  among  that  group.  Tlietypelt/iu&d  Avftofon. 
(iVor.  Zo(d.  Soc.,  part  iv.,  p.  119.) 

IXO'RA,  a  genus  of  Rubiaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Cin- 
chonaceee,  so  named,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  Indian  god 
Iswora.  The  genus  is  characterized  by  having  a  small  four- 
tootbed  calyx ;  corolla  1-petalled,  Ainnel-ehap^ ;  tuba  long, 
with  the  four  stamens  in  its  mouth;  ovary  S-oellea, 
I  -seeded  \  style  ungle ;  berry  drupaceous,  Inferior,  t-ieeded. 
The  species  are  mimerous,  and  ohielhr  wmined  to  India 
and  the  Oriental  AreUpeli^.  Tbaj  form  thrnbs  or  small 
trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  supulee  arising  from  a 
broad  base,  but  acute  at  the  aoex.  The  flowccs  are  in  terminal 
corymbs,  and  are  usually  reo,  but  sometimes  white,  and  are 
generally  highly  ornamental,  whence  several  are  cultivated  in 
our  hothouses,  where  they  require  to  be  kept  in  a  moist  heat 
to  thrive  well.  Some  of  tne  species  are  usedmedioinally,  hut 
not  to  any  extent.  Dr.  Horsfleld  mentions  /.  ooectnea  as 
employed  in  Java  as  a  stimi^dant,  and  Rheede  two  or  three 
other  species ;  but  none  appear  to  be  possessed  of  any  Tery 
active  properties. 

IXOS,  a  genus  of  birds  established  by  If.  Teiiiminck, 
for  thoee  thrushes  which  have  the  bill  shorter  than  usual, 
and  embracing  the  greatest  part  ot  the  Braehyjndifm  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Crat«ropodini»  of  Swainson.  Or- 
nithologists generally  admit  this  genus ;  but  Mr.  Swainson 
is  of  opinion  that,  though  it  may  be  continued  in  artificial 
systems,  it  cannot  be  adopted  in  natural  classification,  since 
it  includes  genera  long  before  defined,  and  nnitoe  under 
one  name  birds  which  actually  bekmg  to  different  fomilies. 
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J,  in  tiie  BngUsh  language,  has  a  flibilant' sound,  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  syllable  di  befbre  a  vowel.  [Al- 
FRABBT,  p.  379.1  It  has  a  similar  sound  in  the  French 
tongue ;  but  in  German  it  is  pronounced  altogether  as  our 
y  befbre  a  vowel.  What  its  pronunciation  was  in  Latin  may 
admit  of  dispute,  for  although  it  is  generally  laid  down  that 
its  power  with  the  Romans  was  the  same  as  with  the  Ger- 
mans, there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  our  own  sound  of 
the  letter  was  not  unknown  to  ue  antient  inhabitants  of 
Italy.  The  name  of  Jupiter  was  undoubtedly-  written 
originally  Diupiter,  so  Janus  was  at  first  Dianus,  just  as 
the  goddess  Diana  was  called  by  the  nutica  Jana.  (See  D 
and  I.)  The  argument  might  be  strengthened  by  compar- 
ing the  iMinjungo  with  tEe  Gkeek  tttrfwiu,  Jupiter  with 
Ztv  ranp,  &c.,  and  also  by  referring  to  the  modem  Italian 
forms,  Gio^,  giovare,  gioveneo,  giowme,  &c.  There  is  no 
absurdity  in  supposing  tliat  two  pronunciations  may  have 
co-existed  in  the  same  country.  As  to  the  form  of  the  letter 
J,  it  was  originally  identical  with  that  of  t,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  them  is  of  recent  date.  Exactly  in  the  same 
vay,  among  the  numerals  used  in  medical  prescriptions,  it 
is  the  practice  to  write  the  lut  symbol  for  unity  vith  a 
longer  stroke,  rj,  vij,  viij. 

In  the  Spanish  languagey  represents  a  guttural,  and  is 
now  used  instead  of  x,  which  had  the  same  power:  thus 
Jeres  rather  than  -Xeres  is  the  name  of  the  town  which 
gives  its  title  to  the  wine  called  by  us  sherry.  For  the 
changes  to  which  is  liable,  see  D,  G,  and  I. 

JA'BIRU,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  Grallatorial  or 
Wading  Birds,  Mycteria  of  Linneeus,  and  thus  charac- 
terized:— 

Bill  long,  conical,  smooth,  robust,  compressed,  and  pointed ; 
Upper  mandible  trigonal  and  straight,  the  lower  thicker  and 
turned  up.  Head  and  nedfc  more  or  less  bare  of  feathers. 
Anterior  toe*  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane.  Size 
gigantic 

Geographical  Diatribuiion  of  the  Gmw.— South  Ame- 
rica, Western  Africa.  Australasia. 

Habiia  almost  entirely  the  same  with  those  of  the  Storks. 

There  ate  three  qwcies  known,  distributed  geographi- 
cally as  above.  We  select  Mycteria  Amaiatna  as  an 
exam^ 
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Detcriptim.—'Vvrf  Ux^  in  size,  white ;  the  head  and 
neck  (excepting  the  occiput)  without  feathers,  and  covered 
with  a  black  skin,  which  becomes  reddish  towards  the  lower 
part.  On  the  occiput  are  a  few  white  feathers.  BiUoxiA 
feet  black. 

Locality,  South  America,  where  it  frequents  the  borders 
of  lakes  and  marshes,  preying  on  reptiles  and  fish.  (He- 
rons, vol.  xii.,  pp.  165,  166.] 

JABLONSKI,  PAUL  ERNEST,  the  son  of  Daniei 
Ernest  Jablonski,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Protestant 
church,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1693.  He  was  eductfed  at 
the  univemi^  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder;  vhere  he  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  and  success  to  the  study  of  the 
Coptic  and  other  Oriental  languages.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  was  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  government 
to  the  various  public  libraries  in  Europe,  in  order  to  puntue 
bis  stndies  and  to  make  extracts  from  CV^ptic  MSS.  In  1 720 
ho  was  appointed  minister  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Lie- 
benberg;  and  in  1722,  professor  of  theology  at  Frankfurt 
on  the  Oder ;  and  also  minister  of  tlie  Protestant  church 
in  the  same  place.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1757. 

The  most  important  of  Jablonski's  works  are : — '  Pan- 
theon ^gyptiorum,  sive  de  Diis  eorum  Commentarius,  cum 
Prolegomenis  de  Religione  et  Theologia  £gyptiorum,'  3 
vols.  8vo.,  1750-.t2;  'De Memnone  Grscorum  et  ^gyptio- 
rum,  hujusque  celeberrima  in  Thebaide  Statua,*  4to.,  1 753 ; 
'Rempmih  ^Cgyptiorum  Dcus  ab  Israelitis  in  Deserto  cul- 
tus,*8vo.,  1731 ;  'DissertationesAcademicee  do  terra  Grosen,' 
4to.,  1735,  1736;  'Disquisitio  ds  Lingua Lycaonica*  (which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Ac^  the  Apostles,  xiv.  1 1 ),  4to.,  1714, 
1724;  'Exercitatio  Historico  Tbeologica  de  Nestoranismo,' 
8vo.,  1724;  *De  ultimis  Fauli  Aposloli  Laboribus  a  Luca 
prstermisais,'  4to..  1746;  '  Institutiones  Historin  Chris- 
tianee  Antiquioris,'  8vo.,  1754;  'Institutiones  Historim 
Christianee  recentioris,'  8vo.,  1756.  Several  of  these  works 
have  been  republished  with  many  additions  and  corrections 
by  Te  Water,  under  the  title  of  *  Opuscula  quibus  lingua 
et  Antiquitates  ^gyptiorum,  diffieilia  Librorum  Saerorum 
LocB,  et  Histwicte  Ecclesiasticn  Capita  illustrantur,'  &e., 
4  vols.  6vo..  Leyden,  1804-13. 

JA'CAMAR.  [KiNonsHBBS.] 

JA'CANA.  [Rallid-b.] 

JACCHUS,  or  lACCHUS  (Mammalogy),  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  monkeys  applied  by  Geoffroy,  Deamarest,  and 
others  to  the  form  denominated  Hapale  by  IHiger,  Owistifis 
of  the  French,  the  type  of  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
Simia  Jacchut  of  Linnsus. 

M.  (}eofiD:uy  treats  them  as  a  family  divided  into  two  sub- 
genera (ifopa^e  and  Midas),  under  the  name  ot  Aretopi- 
theci;  but  the  term  Arctopithecut,  it  seems,  had  been  ap- 
plied by  Gesnor  as  a  denomination  for  another  animal, 
probably  the  Three-toed  Sloth,  whilst  the  latter  uses  Oaleo- 
pitkecus  to  designate  the  Sagoin. 

Generic  Character. — Upper  intermediate  incisors  larger 
than  Uie  lat«al  ones,  which  are  isolated  on  each  side ;  lower 
incisors  elongated,  narrow,  and  vertical,  the  lateral  ones 
longest ;  upper  canine  teeth  conical  and  of  moderate  size ; 
two  lower  ones  very  small. 

Dental FarmuUi:  incisors-;  canines -Z-;  molars-^ 
4  I -I,  6—6 

=36. 

Size  small,  muzzle  short,  facial  angle  about  50^  Head 
round,  prominent  at  .the  occiput;  the  five  lingers  armed 
with  daws,  with  the  exception  of  the  thumbs  of  the  poste- 
rior extremities,  which  are  furnished  with  nails ;  thumb  of 
the  anterior  extremities  in  the  same  direction  as  the  fin- 
gers ;  fur  very  soft ;  tail  full  and  handsome. 

Geographical  Distribution. — South  America.    How  Lu-  ' 
dolph,  who  figures  two  in  his  *  History  of  Ethiopia,' could 
liave  been  so  far  misled  as  to  place  the  form  in  that  part  ot 
the  world,  does  not  appean  |  r> 

The  species,  vhieh  are  fi^^^i  have  b««Q  ssf^imed  into 
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twoKdtoiu;  the  ftrst  coneisting  of  tliose  which  have  an 
inaolafed  tail,  Jacehus  vulgaris  for  instaace ;  and  the 
teeoad  of  thoie  vhoae  tail  is  not  annulated,  as  JbccAw  me- 
leamna. 

Vs  select  Jaeehua  vulgarit  as  our  example. 


TecUi  o(  JacebiM  km  timM  Ur^r  than  utnic,  (F,  Cnvler.) 
Description. — This  appears  to  be  the  Siima  Jacchua  of 
I^innaeus  and  othm;  Callitkrix  Jaechus  of  Erxlebcn; 
Ha-pale  Jacckus  of  lUiger  and  Kuhl  Cercopiiheau  Jacehus 
of  Blumenbaoh ;  Cagui,  Sagouin,  Sagoin,  Sanglain,  and 
Sanfi-itrt,  of  Edwards  and  various  authors,  tho  latter  terms 
being-  pTt>baUy  derived  from  Sahuim,  the  name  hy  which  it 
is  said  to  be  known  near  Bahia ;  Oaistiti  ot  hnfSon  and  the 
French;  Striated  Monkey  o(  Pennmu 

Length  of  body  about  eight  inches ;  tail  rather  more  than 
eleven  ;  colour  olive-grey,  darkest  on  the  head  and  shoul- 
der*, where  it  becomes  nearly  black ;  tail  and  lower  part  of 
tbe       barred  or  annulated  with  pale  grey ;  lower  parts 
ot  extrantities  brownish-grey.    Face  of  a  flesh  eolour;  two 
tafu  of  paW  hair  spring  round  the  ears ;  ftont  cloKt  hooked 
and  thick. 
Loeaktjf,  Guyana  and  Brazil. 

Habits. — The  habits  of  the  genus  generally  are  squirrel- 
like,  though  they  are,  occasionally  at  least,  carnivorous. 
Jocdois  vulgaris^  in  a  wild  state,  is  omnivorous,  feeding  on 
fruits,  roots,  seeds,  insects,  and  little  birds  or  nestlinp.  The 
individual  (in  captivity)  fh>m  which  Edwards  took  his  draw- 
ing fed  upon  biscuits*  fruit,  greens,  insects,  snails,  &c.,  and 
once,  when  loose,  it  suddenly  snatched  a  Chinese  gold-fish 
from  a  basin  of  water  and  devoured  it:  Mrs.  Kennon,  to 
ftbom  it  belonged,  after  this  gave  it  live  eels,  which  fright- 
ened it  at  first  bv  twisting  round  its  neck,  but  it  soon  mas- 
tered and  ate  tiiem.  Mrs.  Moore,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  sent  a 
living  specimen  of  Jaeehtts  penicillatus,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  Bahia,  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  with  the  following  note :  'Like  most  monkeys,  it 
will  eat  almost  anything;  but  its  chief  and  favourite  food, 
in  its  wild  stats,  is  the  banana.  It  is  a  very  delicate  ani- 
mal, and  requires  great  warmth;  and  its  very  beautiful  tail 
is  in  this  respect  eminently  couducivo  to  the  comfort  of  the 
little  creature,  who,  on  all  occasions  when  he  requires 
warmth,  rolls  himself  up  in  the  natural  bw  with  which 
Providence  has  in  its  wi^om  endowed  him.' 

The  Ouistitis,  or  Sanglins,  not  unfrequently  breed  in  con- 
finement. Edwards  notices  a  padr  that  bred  in  Portugal, 
and  M.  F.  Cuvier  possessed  two  wtiich  had  young.  Three 
little  mas  were  horn,  and  the  ftmale  iood  ate  off  the  h«ad 


of  one ;  but  the  others  b^inning  to  sock,  she  hecame  care' 
fut  of  them  and  affectionate  to  them.  The  mate  seemed 
more  fond  of  them  than  the  mother,  and  assisted  her  in  her 
care  of  them.  Lady  Kolle  addressed  a  letter  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  (February,  1835), 

firing  an  account  of  the  birth  of  two  young  ones,  the  pro- 
uce  of  a  pair  of  Omstitis  {Jacehus  penicillatus,  Geoff^.)  in 
her  ladyship's  possession.  The  parents  were  obtained  in 
London  during  the  preceding  summer,  and  the  young  were 
brought  forth  on  the  1st  January.  One  was  born  dmd,  hut 
the  other  was  surviving  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  being  then 
about  six  weeks  old,  and  appearing  likely  to  live.  If  was 
every  day  put  on  the  table  at  the  dessert,  and  fed  upon 
sweet  cake.  Lady  Rolle  stated  that  the  mother  took  great 
care  of  it,  exactly  in  the  manner  described  by  Edwards  in 
his  '  Gleanings.'  It  was  observed  that  young  of  the  same 
species  bad  been  born  at  the  Society's  Gardens,  but  not 
living,  and  that  a  female  in  the  collection  of  the  president, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  at  Knowsley,  had  produced,  about  the 
same  time  as  Lady  RoUe's,  two  living  and  healthy  youtig 
ones,  which  were  then  still  thriving.   (Zool.  Proc.) 


Mr.  Gray  places  the  form  among  the  Anthropomorphous 
Primates  in  the  family  Sariguidtet  uid  in  its  last  submmily 
(the  2th),  Harpaiina  (HainlinaP),  which  is  immediately 
preceded  by  Saguinina. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  arran^  it  under  his  family  Cebidee, 
gives  the  group  the  appellation  of  Mouse  Monkeys,  because 
the  large  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  strongly  indicate, 
in  his  opinion,  *a  irepresenti^n  of  the  order  Glires* 

HlDAS.] 

JACKAL,  or  TSCHAKKAL*  Chaeal  ot  Loup  dare  of 
the  French,  Adive  of  Buffbn,  Canis  Aureus  of  Linnsus. 

Dental  formula  that  of  the  Dog.  Pupil  of  the  eye  round 
like  those  of  the  Dog  and  Vio\t 

Description,  —  Hl^llowish-grey  above,  whitish  below, 
thighs  and  legs  yellow,  ears  ruddy,  muzzle  very  pointed, 
tail  reaching  hardly  to  the  heel  (properly  so  called).  The 
colours  sometimes  vary,  and  the  txick  and  sides  are  described 
by  Mr.  Bennett  as  of  mixed  grey  and  black,  and  as  abruptly 
and  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  deep  and  uniform 
tawny  of  the  shoulders,  haunches,  and  legs.  Tlie  head 
nearly  of  the  same  mixed  shade  with  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body. 

Geographical  ZKtffifofton.— India,  other  parts  of  Asia, 
and  Afkica.  Cuvier  says  that  Jackals  are  met  with  from 
India  and  the  environs  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Guinea,  but 
that  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  all  of  the  same  species. 

HaitUs  gr^^ious,  hunting  in  packs,  and  the  pests  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  found,  and  whera^they  burrow^  in 
HuMXtk.  In  their  huntings  ^it^if^s^sJC^ 
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ftttack  the  largw  quadnnedi,  but  the  tmaUer  animalt  and 

poultry  are  their  mott  frequent  prey.  Their  cry  is  very 
peculiar  and  piercing.  Captain  Beecbey  notices  it  as  hav- 
ing BomeUiing  rather  appalling  vben  heard  for  the  first 
time  at  night ;  and  he  remarks,  that  as  they  usually  come 
in  packs,  £e  first  shriek  which  is  uttered  is  always  the  ii^- 
nal  for  a  general  chorus.  *  We  hardly  know,'  continues  the 
Captain,  '  a  sound  which  partakes  less  of  harmony  than 
that  which  is  at  present  iu  question ;  end  indeed  the  sud- 
den hurst  of  the  answering  long-protracted  scream,  suc- 
ceeding immediately  to  the  opening  note,  is  scarcely  less 
impressive  than  the  roll  of  the  thunder-clap  immediately 
af[er  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  effect  of  this  music  is  very 
much  increased  when  the  first  note  is  heard  in  the  distance 
(a  circumstance  whidt  often  occurs),  and  the  answering  yell 
hursts  out  from  sevoral  points  at  once,  within  a  few  yuds 
or  fbet  of  the  place  where  the  auditors  are  sleeping.'  These 
animals  are  said  to  devour  the  dead  on  the  battle-field  and 
to  scratch  away  the  earth  from  the  shallow  graves  in  order 
to  feed  on  the  corpses. 

John  Hunter  (Phil.  Trans.)  has  recorded  the  case  of  a 
female  Jackal  which  whelps  in  this  country.  The  period 
of  gestation  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  dog,  and  the 
whelps  were  blind  at  first 

The  story  of  the  Jackal  being  the  lion's  provider  may 
have  arisen  from  the  notion  tlmt  the  yell  of  the  pack 
gives  notice  to  the  lion  that  prey  is  on  foot,  or  from  the 
Jackal's  being  seen  to  feed  on  the  remnants  of  the  lion's 
quarry. 

Cuvier  observes  that  it  is  not  certain  that  all  the  Jackals 
are  similar  (* of  the  same  species');  those  of  Senegal,  for 
example  (Cavit  Anthut,  F.  Cuv.).  he  remarks,  stand  higher 
on  the  legs,  and  appear  to  have  the  muzzle  sharper  and  the 
tail  rather  longer. 

The  offensive  odour  of  the  Jackal  has  been  given  as  one 
of  the  reasons  against  reducing  it  to  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion. We  do  not  see  what  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  process ;  hut,  if  it  were  desirable,  that  objection,  it 
seems,  would  not  hold.  Colonel  Sykes,  who  notices  it  as 
the  Kkolah  of  the  Mabrattas,  and  as  being  numerous  in 
Dukhun  (Deccan).  had  in  his  possession  at  the  same  time 
a  very  large  wild  male  and  a  domesticated  female.  The 
odour  of  the  wild  animal  was  almost  unbearable ;  that  of  the 
domesticated  Jackal  was  scarcely  perceptible. 


JkIuL 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  hundred  foxes  between 
whose  tails  Samson  is  said  to  have  put  firebrands  in  order 
that  they  might  set  fire  to  the  crops  of  the  Philistines 
(Judges,  XV.,  4,  5)  were  Jackals.  Many  of  the  modern 
Oriental  names  for  the  last-mentioned  animals,  Chical  of 
the  Turks,  Sciagal,  Sciugat,  Sciackal,  or  Shacal  of  the 
Persians,  come  very  near  to  the  Hebrew  word  byw*  Shual. 
Hasselquist,  speaking  of  '  Cants  aureus,  the  Jackcall,  Chical 
of  the  Turks,'  says  (translation),  *  There  are  greater  num- 
bers of  this  species  of  Fox  lo  be  met  with  than  the  former 
iCcaiis  fWptff).  particularly  near  JaOk.  about  Gaza,  and  in 
Galilee.  I  leave  others  to  deteriaine  which  of  these  is  the  Fox 
of  Samson.  It  was  certainly  ona  of  these  two  animals.'  This 
does  not  seem  however  to  be  quite  so  certain,  for  there  are  not 
vantiuff  those— and  Dr.  Konnicott  is  one  of  tliem— who 
tqject  Ml  quadrupedal  aid  «•  ancillary  to  the  veugeauc«  of 


him  of  Zoiah*  Dr.  Kennicott  alludes  to  the  remark  that 
the  Hebrew  word  translated  '  foxes '  signifies  also  handfiils 
iEzeh.  xiii.  1 9>  *  handfuls  of  barley '),  if  the  letter  \  which 
has  been  inserted  or  omitted  elsewhere  almost  at  pleasure, 
be  left  out.  '  No  less  than  seven  Hebrew  MSS.  want  that 
letter  here,'  says  Dr.  Kennicott  in  continuation,  *  and  read 
D^^.  Admitting  this  version,  we  see  tliat  Samson  took 
three  hundred  hanm'uls  (or  sheaves)  of  com,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  firebrands ;  that  he  turned  the  sheaves  eud  to 
end.  and  put  a  firebrand  between  the  two  ends  in  the  midst ; 
and  then,  setting  the  brands  on  fire,  sent  the  fire  into  the 
standing  corn  of  tfae  Philistines.*  Oiur  limitswillnot  allow 
us  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  which  the  reader  will  find 
olaboratelv  discuwed  by  Dr.  Harris  and  others. 

JACKbAW,  the  well-known  English  name  tex  Conm* 
Moruduta  of  Unnnas. 

J  ACKSAW.  one  of  the  provincial  English  nanm  for  the 
Dun  Diver.  [MeroaninbO 

JACKSON,  WILLIAM, who  aloneisalmostsuffieientto 
refhte  the  opinion  too  generally  entertained,  even  in  this 
country,  that  the  English  have  no  school  of  music,  was  born 
in  i  73U,  at  Exeter,  of  which  place  his  father  was  a  highly 
respectable  tradesman.  He  there  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  having  evinced  distinct  proofs  of  musical  genius, 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  organist  of  the  cathedral, 
but  completed  his  professional  studies  in  London,  under  the 
celebrated  Travers,  of  the  Cfaapel-R^l.  He  returned  to 
and  settled  in  hit  native  city,  and  in  1777  was  appointed 
sub-dtanter,  organia^  lay-vicar,  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  the  cathedral 

Jackson  first  made  himself  known  as  a  composer  by  the 
pubUcation  of  Twelve  Songs,  which  immediately  spread  his 
fame  throughout  the  kingdjsm.  His  next  work  was  Six 
SoneUas/or  the  Harpsichord  ;  but  this  proved  unsuccessful: 
his  power  was  tn  vocal  music — in  giving  melodious  expres- 
sion to  good  lyric  poetry,  of  which  he  always  madea  judicious 
choice,  for  he  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  vraste  his  strength 
in  such  nonsense-verses  as  ore  commonly  set  by  the  num- 
berless pseudo-oomposers  of  the  present  day.  His  third 
work.  Six  Elegies  for  Three  Voices,  completely  established 
his  reputation ;  they  are,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  ad- 
mired by  ^1  who  have  a  onltivated.  unprqjudioed  love  of  tho 
art.  This  waa  followed  his  Opera  it.,  consisting  of 
twelve  more  songs,  among  which  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
very  lovely  air,  *  Go,  gentle  gales  :*  and  subsequently  he  pub- 
lisbied  two  other  sets  of  the  same  number  of  songs  in  each, 
many  of  which  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  that  neglect  lo 
which  fashion,  that  is,  the  rage  for  novelty,  has  oondemned 
them.  His  Ticehe  Canzonets/or  Two  Voices,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  ingenious  and  pleasing,  were  once  the  delight 
of  every  musical  circle.  Of  these,  'Time  has  not  thinned  my 
flowing  hair'  has  lost  none  of  its  charms;  and  'Love  in 
thine  eyes  for  ever  plays'  is  a  duet  familiarly  known  to 
most,  if  not  all,  persons  of  taste  in  the  British  isles.  Of  his 
three  dramatic  compositions  Tht  Lord  qf  the  Manor  alone 
survives.  The  exquisitely  tender  air  in  this,  *  Enoompass'd 
in  an  angel's  frame, '  is  one  among  the  many  admirable 
things  in  the  opora ;  the  words  by  G«ieral  Burgoyne,  w  ho  in 
a  preface  lo  the  drama  pays  an  exceedingly  elegant  well- 
deserved  compliment  to  the  composer,  viewing  him  both  us 
a  musician  and  as  a  man. 

'  Originality  and  grac«  are  the  attributes  of  Jackson  of 
Exeier:  there  is  in  his  works  a  total  absence  of  those 
phrases — cant  phrases  thoy  may  be  called — which,  thou^U 
fashionable  and  admired  at  the  time,  soon  became  vul^r 
and  distasteful.  He  wrote  not  only  for  his  own  age,  but  fur 
future  ages.  He  is  already  admitted  into  the  list  of  classical 
English  composes,  and  will  hereafter, when  the  'venerable 
garb  of  antiquity '  is  thrown  over  him,  be  better  known  and 
more  esteemed  than  at  the  present  period;  though  even  now 
all  real  judges  of  musical  excellence  justly  appreciate  his 
host  productions.  He  was  decried  by  his  professional  con- 
temporaries, because  superior  tu  most  of  them  in  genius, 
and  infinitely  beyond  them  in  education  and  in  those  at- 
tainments which  become  a  gentleman.  He  was  acritic  too, 
and  wrote  as  well  as  said  caustic  things.  His  mind  was  of 
large  calibre ;  it  was  powerful  and  active;  he  thought  for 
himself,  and  commonly  thought  right.  His  Thirty  Letters 
on  various  Subjects,  and  his  Four  Ages,  together  with 
Essays  on  various  Streets,  display  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  correctnesB  of  his  judgment,  and  the  origiiulity 
of  bis  conceptions.  From  those  volumes  music  is  not 
vhoUjr  excluded,  though  it  oocupiw  p  ttngU^jrtion  ^ 
Digitized  by  VJ* 
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the&L  Bat  vbat  lie  has  written  on  the  subject  is  much  to  the 
poiaf,  ha  eriticisiii  is  just,  and  he  has  expressed  his  opinioos 
in  oij-,  appropriate  Ui^uage.'  {.Sts^Ument  to  Musical 
Library.) 

Jiekson  was  no  mean  proficient  in  the  sister  art  of  paint- 
i^:  he  chiefly  employed  his  pencil  in  landscapes,  makinr 
ill  Aiend  Gainsborough  his  model ;  and  it  has  been  said, 
peiliaps  rather  byperbolioally,  that  he  occasionally  imitated 
Sim  wimU,  as  almost  to  beoome  a  kind  of  rival.  This  very 
soeompUshed  man  died  at  the  age  of  73,  leaTing  a  vidow, 
two  sons,  and  a  daughter.   One  of  his  sons  accompanied 
Lord  Macartney  to  China;  his  name  and  further  history 
tww  eluded  our  inquiry.   The  other  son,  Francis  James, 
filled,  with  great  honour  to  himself,  many  diplomatio  situ- 
^ons ;  be  was  snceessirely  secretary  of  leeatiop  at  Berlin, 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Madrid,  amoassador  to  the 
Oltoman  Porte,  and  envc^  extraordinary  and  minister  pie- 
nipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  America.   He  ttied 
some  Tears  ago,  leaving  a  son  and  daughter. 
JACKSON,  PORT.  (SiDiniY.l 
JA'OOBI,  FREDERICK  HENRT,   a  philosophical 
writer  of  Cromany,  waa  h<xn  at  DUiseldorf,  in  1743,  and 
died  at  Uunieb,  Itm  Mareb,  1819.  He  was  distinguished, 
not  so  much  as  tbe  aiithor  of  a  peealkr  system  of  philo- 
fiopfay,  aa  for  tbe  oridoal  acumen  and  (brrible  eloquence  with 
which  he  detected  and  exposed  tbe  incoherences  and 
defects  of  the  prevailing  mtems,  of  which  he  traced  the  in- 
evitable consequences  with  great  rigor  and  sagacity.  Origi- 
ginally  educated  for  a  mercantile  profession,  Jacobi  united 
tbe  pursuits  of  literature  to  those  of  commerce  until  bis 
appointment  as  conrreiUor  in  theHofkammer  of  his  native 
city,  whkih  he  obtained  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Count  von 
Golstein,  enabled  bim  to  indulge  Kis  natural  tastes  and  in- 
clination by  devoting  hia  whole  titne  and  attention  to 
literature.   In  this  new  career  he  sought  to  combine  poetry 
with  philosophy,  and  his  earliest  publication  was  a  philo- 
fii^lttcsl  poem,  entitled '  Friendship  and  Love,*  which  first 
appeared  fin  1 777,  but  Was  reptihllsned  two  years  afterwards 
under  the  simpler  title  of '  Woldemar.*  In  this  year  Jacobi 
Was  invited  to  Munich,  and  appointed  geheimrain,  in  which 
situation  be  evinced  the  honesty  and  independence  of  his 
character  by  exposing  publicly  tbe  injurious  tendency  and 
imprudence  of  the  Bavarian  ^ystenl  of  finance.   In  1781 
he  commenced  an  able  cgntroveray  with  Mendelsohn,  hy  his 
work  *  On  tbe  Doctrine  of  Spinosa,*  which  he  f\irtber  pro- 
secuted in  bis '  Observations  oh  Mendelsohn's  ApoloCT  for 
the  Doctrine  of  Spinosa.*  By  the  essay,  entitled  *  ffevid 
Hums,  or  Idealism  and  Realism,'  be  provoked  the  bostitity 
af  the  IbDowera  of  Kapt,  and  that  of  the  admirers  of 
Fichfe  by  fan '  Seudschretben  an  Fichte,'  whose  respect 
however,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  bit  controversial  oppo- 
nents, be  secured  by  tbe  known  ^cerity  of  his  character 
wdoj^ions.  When  the  troubles  arising  out  of  tbe  French 
iCTulntion  extended  to  Germany,  Jacobi  retired  to  Holstein, 
whence  be  removed  niQcessively  to  Wandsbeck  and  Ham- 
burg; ftom  the  latter  he  was  called,  in  1804,  to  Munich, 
to  assist  in  tb«  formation  of  the  now  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
wflicb  be  was  appointed  president,  in  1807.   This  dignity 
J«co6i  reaped  upon  attaining  his  70th  year, but  was  aUowed 
lo  retain  the  sala^  and  emoluments.  Shortly  previously  his 
work  *  On  Divine  Things  and  on  Revelation  '(Leipz.  181 1) 
hid  involved  him  iii  a  bitter  coritroveray  with  Schelling, 
^o,  in  hia  answer,  which  boro  the  title  'Memorial  to  the 
Work  on  Dirine  Things,'  professed  to  give  the  real  position 
of  Jacobi  with  respect  to  aeienc6  and  theism,  or  in  other 
wwds,  to  philosophy  and  religion,  and  generally  to  Ittera- 
luie.    Notwithstanding  tho,  unfavoiirable  estimate  which 
ibis  great  philosopher  drew  therein  of  the  literary  and  phi- 
loKphical  merits  of  Jacobi,  he  still  maintains  a  high  rank 
smong  sincere  and  honest  inquirers  after  truth;  and  even 
if,  exclunvely  occupied  with  detached  speculations,  he  rather 
prepared  than  established  a  system  of  philosophy,  the  pro- 
foandness  and  originality  of  his  views  luiye  furnished  mate 
rials  of  which  more  systematic  minds  have  not  scrupled 
to  avail  tbemselvei  ibr  the  construction  of  their  own 
theories. 

As  a  poet,  in  which  capacity  he  wag  greatly  inferior  to  his 
brother  (John  Geime),  Jaeobi  was  s  reflective  rathn  than 
in  imagtiiatfve  thi&er.  His  poetical  merits  are  chiefly 
eonflned  to  vividness  of  description  and  to  boldness  of  s^Io. 
His  philosophical  vnitings,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  all 
seientiflc  method,  ate  remarkable  for  the  Maaty  of  the  ex.- 


harmonious.  His  views  of  philosophy,  as  far  fts  they  can 
be  gathered  ftom  his  scattered  and  occasional  compositions 
on  the  subject,  were  rather  of  a  sceptical  than  of  a  dogma- 
tical character,  and  he  denied  the  possibility  of  certainty  in 
human  knowledge.  H«  maintained  that  all  demonstrative 
systems  must  necessarily  lead  to  fatalism,  which  however  is 
irreconcileable  with  man's  consciousness  of  the  freedom  of 
bis  rarional  nature.  The  general  system  of  nature  indeed, 
and  man  himself  softrasheisapartof  that  iptem,  is  pure 
mechanism ;  but  in  man  fliere  is  unquestionably  an  energy 
which  transcends  and  is  siiperior  to  sense,  or  that  fticulty 
which  is  bound  up  with  andr^^tatedby  the  laws  of  nature. 
This  higher  ener{:y  is  liberty,  or  reason,  and  consequently 
sense  and  reason  distinguish  to  man  two  distinct  spheres  of 
his  activity — the  sensible  or  visible  world,  and  the  invisible  or 
inteUigihle.  The  existence  of  these  worlds  no  more  admits 
of  demonstrative  proof  than  that  of  sense  and  reason  them- 
selves. Now  sense  and  reason  ^e  the  supreme  and  ulti- 
mate principles  of  all  intellectual  operations,  and  as  such 
legitimate  them,  while  they  themselves  do  not  receive  their 
legitimization  from  au^ht  else ;  and  tbe  existence  of  sense 
and  reaaon  neceuaxily  implies  the  existence  of  sensible  and 
intelligible  objects  about  which  they  are  conversant.  But 
this  existing  systev  of  things  cannot  have  originally  pro- 
ceeded eitiier  nom  nature  or  ftom  man's  intelleot  or  reason, 
for  both  nature  and  the  human  mind  are  finite  and  condi- 
tionate,  and  there  must  be  something  infinite  and  uncon- 
ditionate,  superior  to  and  independent  both  of  nature  and 
man,  to  be  the  aoiuce  and  principle  of  all  things.  This 
being  God.  Now  as  man's  liberty  consists  in  his  per- 
sonality or  absolute  individuality,  ior  this  constitutes  his 

S roper  essence,  while  the  mechanism  of  nature  is  hereby 
istinguished  &om  man,  that  none  of  its  members  are  indi- 
vidual of  charatUer,  therefore  that  which  is  superior  both  to 
nature  and  to  man  must  be  perfectly  and  supremely  indi- 
vidual; God  coti&equentlv  is  one  only,  and  strictly  personal. 
Mmover,  as  iho  grouna  of  all  subsistence,  he  cannot  be 
without  subsistence ;  and  as  the  princifile  of  reason,  he  can- 
not be  irrational.  Of  the  existence  of  this  divine  intelli- 
gence howeva  all  direct  proof  as  impottsible  as  a  demon- 
stration of  existence  simply.  Generally  indeed  nothing  can 
be  known  except  upon  testimony,  and  whatever  rests  on 
testimony  is  not  certainty  but  faitht  and  such  a  faith  or 
belief,  when  its  object  is  uieexistenceof a  good  andsupreme 
being,  is  religion. 

Jacobi's  complete  works  have  been  published  In  6  vols.* 
Leipz.  1819-20. 

JACOBINS  is  the  name  of  a  ibction  which  exercised  a 
OTeat  influence  on  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Iliis  ihction  originated  in  a  political  club  formed  at  Ver- 
sailles, about  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  National 
Assembly,  and  which  was  composed  chiefl;^  of  deputies 
f^om  Britanny,  who  were  most  determined  against  the  court 
and  thb  old  monarchy,  and  some  also  from  the  South  of 
France,  among  whom  was  Mirabeau.  When  the  National 
Assembly  removed  its  sittings  to  Paris  (October  19,  1789), 
the  Breton  oluh  followed  it,  and  soon  after  established  their 
meetings  in  the  latelysup^essedconventof  the  Jacobins,  or 
Dominican  monks,  in  tbe  Rue  St.  Honorl  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  club  and  tbe  powerful  party  which  grew  ftom 
it  assumed  Uie  name  of  Jacobins.  During  tbe  year  1790  the 
club  increased  its  numbeirs  by  admitting  many  men  known  for 
violent  princiidea,  which  tended  not  to  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutioB^throne,  but  to  the  «ubv«non  of  tbe  monarchy. 
A  schism  broke  out  between  these  and  flie  original  Jao»- 
bins,  upon  wUeh  Danton,  lAuat  and  other  revolutionists 
seceded  from  the  elub,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  sema* 
rate  club  called 'Les  Oordeltos,' from  their  meetings  be- 
ing held  in  a  suppressed  convent  of  Franciscan  friars. 
[Daktoh-I  These  men  openly  advocated  massacre,  pro- 
scription, and  confiscation,  as  the  means  of  establishing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  1791  the  Cktrdeliers  reunited 
themselveswith  the  Jacobin  clut^  from  which  they  expelled 
the  less  fonatical  members,  such  as  Louis  Stanislas  Freron, 
Legendre,  and  others.  From  that  time,  and  especially  in 
the  following  year,  1792,  the  Jacobin  club  assumed  the 
ascendency  over  the  legislature ;  the  measures  previously 
discussed  and  carried  in  tbe  dnb  being  forced  upon  the  as- 
sembly by  the  votes  of  the  numerous  Jaoobbi  members* 
and  theovt-doorinfltieneeof  the  ]Hkemen  of  tbe  suburbs, 
with  whom  the  dub  was  in  dose  connexkn.  Tbe  attack 
on  the  Tnileries  in  August  1798,  the  ntaasam  of  tbttfot- 
toring  a^rabw,  the  tuppt^W^pfcofi  p^U|)l®4m<@< 
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the  tneuurea  of  tlie  reign  of  terror,  originated  mih.  the  club 
of  the  Jacobins.  [Cohmitteb  of  Public  Safety.]  The 
club  bad  affiliatioDs  all  over  France.  After  the  fall  of  Ro- 
bespierre in  July,  1794,  the  convention  passed  a  resolution 
forbidding  all  popular  assemblies  from  interferint;  with  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature.  The  Jacobins  however 
having  attempted  an  inrarreetion  in  November.  1794,  in 
order  to  sava  one  of  Umr  members.  Carrier,  vho  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  his  atrocities  at  Nantes,  the  con- 
vention ordered  tha  dub  to  be  shut  up;  endLegendre,oneof 
its  former  membeis,  proceeded  vith  an  armed  force  to  dis- 
solve the  meeting,  and  dosed  the  halL  The  spirit  of  the 
dub  however  survived  in  its  numerous  adherents,  and  con- 
tinued to  struggle  against  the  legislature  and  the  Executive 
Directory,  until  Bonaparte  put  an  end  to  all  &etions,  and 
restored  order  in  France.  The  name  of  Jacobin  has  since 
continued  to  be  used,  though  often  improperly  applied,  like 
other  party  names,  to  denote  men  of  extreme  democratical 
princi^es,  who  wish  for  the  subveraion  of  monarchv  and  of 
all  social  distinctions,  and  are  not  overwupulous  about  the 
means  of  effecting  their  object. 

JACOBITES.  rEtiTYCKiANs.]  Z 

JADE,  a  name  which  has  been  to  several  mine- 

rals which  reaenUkle  each  othtf  but  uUIb,  utorat  in  colour, 
and  therefore  it  is  one  which  it  would  be  well  ihould  fall 
into  disuse. 

Serpentine,  nephrite,  and  Sauasurite  have  all  been  de- 
sohbea  under  the  name  of  jade.  Yu,  or  Chinese  jade,  is 
supposed  to  be  prehnite. 

jA£N,  an  intendencia.  or  administrative  province,  of 
Spain,  once  a  Moorish  kingdom,  is  included  in  the  fj^gra* 
phical  division  of  the  Peninsula  called  Andalusia.  The 
province  of  Jaen  consists  in  neat  measure  of  the  upper 
tMsin  of  the  Guadalanivir,  and  of  the  numerous  streams 
which  contribute  to  tne  formation  of  that  river,  and  it  lies 
between  the  Sierra  Horena  on  the  north,  which  divides  it 
from  Castile,  the  great  southern  range  or  Sierra  Ne- 
vada  on  the  south  towards  Granada,  and  the  Sierra  de 
i^orla  on  the  east,  which  forms  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  other  two,  on  the  borders  of  Murcia.  To  the  west 
the  ground  dopes  with  the  course  of  the  Guadalquivir 
towards  Cordova.  Numerous  offsets  of  the  above  chains 
enter  and  cross  tiie  t^ilory  of  Jaen ;  such  are  the  Sierra 
de  Bedmar,  Sierra  de  Ubeda,  &c.  The  province  of  Jaen  is 
75  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  as  much  fi-om  north 
to  south,  and  its  area  is  estimated  at  about  4000  square 
milos,  with  a  population  of  877,000  inhabitants,  distributed 
among  71  pnehloa  or  communes.  The  provinee  is  divided 
into  Ave  wtido*  or  districts,  Jaen.  Andi^ar,  Baesa,  Mar- 
tos,  and  Ubeda.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  extremely 
fertile,  hut  very  imperfectly  cuUivated.  The  produce  is 
wine,  oil.  com,  veg^hles  and  fruits  of  every  kind ;  honey 
and  silk  are  also  gathered.  The  mountains  abound  with 
rich  pastures ;  sheep  and  a  fine  breed  of  horses  are  the 
principal  cattle  in  the  country.  Jaen,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  is  a  bishop's  see,  with  a  fine  cathedral,  and  has 
19,000  inhabitants.  At  Cazalla,  south  of  Jaen,  are  mines  of 
lead  and  silver,  and  veins  of  copper  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  province.  In  Iho  northern  part,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Horena,  is  the  German  colony  of  La  Carolina, 
founded  by  the  philanthropist  CKavidas.  in  1 767.  (Hinano ; 
Bowles ;  Pone  *,  Bourgoing.) 
JAEN.  [Ecuador,  vol.  ii.,  p.  267.] 
3J&RA,  or  JAERA.  [Xsopoda,  vol.  xiiL,  p.  5i.] 
JAFFA.  [Stwa.]  ^ 
JAFFN  APATAM.  the  principal  town  of  the  province  or 
Jafiw  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  is  situated  in  9°  47'  N.  lat. 
and  80^  9'  E.  long.;  215  miles  north  from  Colombo,  and 
296  south*west  from  Madras.  It  possesses  a  large  fort  built 
in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  with  five  bastions,  fUmished  with 
a  broad  moat  and  an  extensive  glacis;  and  having  within 
its  walls  a  diurch  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  ctoea,  a  com- 
mandant's house,  and  some  other  good  buildings,  besides 
barracks  and  accommodations  for  soldiers.  The  town  stands 
to  the  eastward  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  contains 
several  broad  parallel  streets  intersected  b^  smaller  ones. 
The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  with  brick.  The 
rauoritr  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  formerly  oonsisted 
of  the  Dutch  and  their  descendants,  hut  since  the  British 
conquest  many  have  emigrated  to  different  parla  of  the 
i^and,  and  some  have  gone  to  Batavia.  The  bazaar  is 
dran^tly  np]jliad  with  the  necessariea  of  life  at  a  oheaf 
mtek  In  ine  |i^hlKni(tt9Qd  tinn  iv  ft  obttteb  Wronging  to 


the  Tamul  Protestants,  called  St.  John's,  in  which  the 
Tamul  colonial  chaplain  of  the  district  officiates.  The 
Hindus  have  a  large  temple  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Wannapanny,  which  for  exceeds  in  grandeur  all  the  rest  in 
the  province.  It  is  ornamented  with  an  accumulation  of 
small  towers,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  having  a  lar^  gate' 
way.  It  was  founded  and  endowed  by  one  Wyti  J^nga 
Chetty,  about  forty  years  ago.  There  is  a  band  <»  dancing 
girls  attached  to  toe  ten^e^  who  enliven  the  processions 
with  their  dancing. 

Jaffhapatam  is  not  aeeessible  to  vessels  of  any  consider- 
able site,  owing  to  tiie  idiaUowness  of  the  water.  The 
cargoes  of  the  larger  vessels  are  unloaded  at  Kails,  and 
conveyed  up  to  the  town  in  smaU  boats. 

Jaffnapatam  is  the  seat  of  a  government  agent,  who  is 
deputy  fiscal,  and  of  aprovincial  judge,  who  are  gentlemen 
of  the  civil  service.  They  form  a  minor  court,  to  decide  on 
appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  •ubordinate  magistrates  of 
the  provinoe  of  Jaffna. 

JAOANATH.  [JuGonMAimi.] 

JAGER.  (Ornithology.)  [Labuub.} 

JAGUAR.  [Leopaum.] 

JAIN  AS,  a  religious  sect  of  the  Hindaa.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  jina,  *  victorious.*  which  is  the 
generic  name  of  the  deified  saints  of  this  sect 

The  Jaloas  are  very  numerous  in  the  southern  and  western 
provinces  of  Hindustan ;  they  are  principally  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  from  their  wealth  ana  influence  form  a  very 
important  division  of  the  population  of  the  country.  The 
history  and  opinions  of  this  sect  are  also  interestiug  from 
their  striking  similarity  to  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Buddha.  The  earliest  information  conceminK  thia 
seetwaa  given  in  the  9th  vol.  of  Uie  *  Asiatio  KeaearMes,' 
in  an  *  Aceount  of  the  Jaini,  odleeted  from  a  ^ieat  of  this 
sect,  at  Mui^feri,  tnnslated  for  Unor  Haekeniie  ;*  in '  Par* 
ticttiart  of  the  Jains.'  1^  Dr.  Buchanan ;  and  in  *  Obser- 
vations on  the  sect  of  Jains,'  by  Golebrooke.  Several 
particulars  concerning  them  are  also  given  in  Buchanan's 
'  Journey  from  Madras  through  Mysore,*  &c. ;  Wilks's 
'  Historical  Sketch  of  the  South  of  India;*  in  the  work  of 
the  Ahh6  dtt  Bois ;  and  in  Ward's  *  View  of  the  Histtwy. 
Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindus.'  Information  still 
more  important  is  given  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  '  Transac- 
tions of  me  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  b^  Colebrooke, '  On  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Hindus ;'  by  M^or  Delsdnain, '  On  the 
Sr&waks,  or  Jains ;'  by  Cidebrooke,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and 
Col.  Franklin,  *  On  Inscriptions  in  JainT«anpIes  in  Behar;' 
by  Dr.  Hamilton, '  On  the  SrAwaks.  or  Juns  ;*  and  also  in 
we  2nd  vidume  of  the  Transactions,  by  Miyor  Todd,  *  On 
the  Religious  Establishments  in  Mewar.'  But  tfae  most 
complete  aoocount  of  this  sect  is  given  by  Prof.  Wilson,  in 
his  *  Sketch  of  the  Religious  Sects  of  the  Hindus.'  {At.  Ret., 
voL  zviL) 

A  view  of  the  literature  of  the  Jainas  is  given  by  Wilson 
in  his  *  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.,  &c.,  of  Col. 
Mackenzie.'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  144-162.  The  Jainas  have  their 
own  Purfinos  and  other  religious  works,  which  are  principally 
devoted  to  the  history  of  theTdrthankaras.  or  deified  teachers 
of  the  sect  The  chief  Purfinas  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Jina  Sena  Achlrya,  who  was  probably  the 
spiritual  preceptor  of  Amoghavcnha,  kiiw  of  Kftnch!,  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  oenti^  of  the  Christum  lara.  They 
have  also  their  own  works  on  astronomy,  astrolcw;^,  medicine, 
the  mathematical  sciences,  and  the  form  and  disposition  of 
the  universe,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  Wilson's  '  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue.'  '  But  the  list  there  given  is  very  far  from 
including  the  whole  of  Jain  literature,  or  even  a  considerable 
proportion.  The  books  there  alluded  to  are  in  fact  confined 
to  oouthem  India,  and  are  written  in  Sanskrit  or  the 
dialects  of  the  peninsula ;  but  every  province  of  Hindustan 
can  produce  Jain  compositions,  eitha  in  Sanskrit  or  its 
vernacular  idiom ;  whilst  many  of  the  books,  and  especially 
those  that  may  be  regarded  as  their  Scriptural  authorities, 
are  written  In  the  mkrit  or  Maeadhi,  a  dialect  which, 
with  the  Jaini  as  well  as  the  Bauddhas.  is  considered  to  be 
iho  apiaopriate  vehicle  of  their  sacred  literature.'  (Wilson. 
At.  MK.,  vd.  xvii..  p.  242-3.)  The  Jainas  are  also  said  to 
have  a  number  of  works  entitled  SiddhSntas  and  Agamas, 
which  are  to  them  what  the  Vedas  are  to  the  Brahmanical 
Hindus. 

The  Jainas  are  considered  by  the  Brahmans  to  form  no 
part  of  the  Hindu  church.  The  princi{ud  points  jtf  differ- 
ence between  them .ando^^Jga^ji^^^Wlie'"^ 
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1st,  a  denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  VedaA ;  2dly,  the 
punUp  of  certain  holy  mortala  who  have  acquired  by  self- 
flHTiiiieitioD  and  penance  a  power  whkh  renders  .them 
wpenor  to  the  gods;  and  Sdfy.extreme  teadenMU  ftir 
■omial  life.   Theae  doetriues  and  emtoou  an  eoentially 
tbe  same  as  those  of  the  Buddhists.  The  Jainas  do  not 
radrely  leieot  the  gods  of  the  Hindu  mythology;  but  they 
eoosider  them  greatly  inferior  to  the  Jinas,  who  are  the 
objects  of  their  religioua  adoration.  The  Jainas  enumerate 
*2  mortals  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  rank  of  Jinas 
by  their  virtue  and  self-mortification;  of  whom  24  belong 
to  the  former  age,  24  to  tlie  present,  and  24  to  the  age  to 
come.   The  statues  of  all  or  part  of  these  are  in  all  their 
temples,  sculptured  in  black  or  white  marble.   They  are 
ilistioguished  from  each  other  in  colour  and  stature :  two 
are  represented  as  red.  two  as  white,  two  as  blue,  two  as 
blark,  and  the  rest  as  of  a  nilden  hue  or  yellowish-hrown. 
or  these  Jinas  the  most  celebrated  are  FfirsvanStha  and 
Mahavira.  who  alone  can  he  regarded  as  having  any  his- 
torical existence.  The  last  Jina  is  said,  according  to  some 
accounts,  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  about  b.c. 
duo ;  but,  according  to  oLhers,  about  b.c.  &63,  two  hundred 
mid  Qfty  years  after  the  preceding  Jina  Ffirsvanfitha  ;  but 
these  dates,  in  common  with  most  others  in  early  Hindu 
history,  are  very  uncertain. 

The  origin  of  this  sect  has  been  asul^t  of  much  dispute. 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Buddhism  and  Jinism 
are  more  antient  than  the  Brahmanical  religion ;  hut 
several  arguments  have  already  been  brought  forward  in 
another  part  of  this  work  which  render  this  hypothesis  ex- 
ceedingly improbable.  [Buiwha.  vol.  v.,  p.  626*7.]   It  bos, 
on  the  contrary,  been  maintained  with  greater  probability, 
from  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  Jinism  in  the  anUent 
Brahmanical  and  Buddhistic  works,  and  from  the  compa- 
ratively late  date  of  all  inscriptions  and  monuments  relatmg 
to  the  Jainas  which  have  yet  been  discovered,  none  being 
earlier  than  the  ninth  century,  that  the  sect  of  the  Jainas 
did  not  become  of  any  importance  till  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  of  the  Christian  »ra.    The  striking  similarity 
between  tlie  Buddhists  and  Jainas  renders  it  probable  that 
ibey  had  the  same  origin ;  and  that  J  inism  is  merely  another 
form  of  Buddhism,  aca>miaodated  to  the  i»ejudices  of  the 
Brahmanical  Hindus.  In  the  southern  {nrorinoes  of  Hin- 
dustan, vhera  the  Jtiius  are  the  most  numerous,  the  dis- 
tinction of  castes  is  preserved  among  this  sect;  but  it 
appears  probable,  from  many  circumstances,  that  w^nally 
thoy  baa  no  distinction  of  caste;  and  even  in  the  present 
day,  in  the  upper  provinces,  the  Jainas  all  proless  to  be  of 
one  caste,  namely,  the  Vaisyas,  which  is  equivalent  to  their 
IteiDg  of  no  caste  at  all.   The  Jainas  also  allow  Bi-ahmans 
to  officiate  as  the  priests  of  their  temples.   The  period  in 
which  we  have  supposed  Jinism  to  have  first  risen  into 
importanee  ewresponds  with  the  time  in  which  the  Budd- 
were  finally  expelled  from  Hindustan.  (Wilson's 
Sowfcril  Dictionary,  1st  edit.,  preface,  pp.  xv.-xx,)  It 
therefm  Sfqwus  probable  that  those  Buddhists  who  weie 
slJoved  to  remain  adopted  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
Jmism,  which  may,  previously  have  existed  as  an  ins«niS- 
eiat  division  of  the  Buddhistic  fttith.   In  the  eleventh  and 
ttrelflh  centuries  the  religion  of  the  Jainas  appears  to  have 
been  more  widely  diffused  than  at  any  other  period.  Many 
princes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  embraced  this 
Kiith ;  but  it  gradually  lost  much  of  its  power  and  influence, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Vaishnavas  and 
Saivas.   ^Hindostan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  233.] 

Dm  Jauias  were  antiently  called  Arhatas,and  are  divided 
into  two  sect^  of  which  the  former  is  called  Vivasanas, 
Huktaraaana^  Hucktimharas,  or  Digambaras,  in  reference 
totbenakcdneasofthisorder;  and tiie latter Swet^baras. 
'  dad  in  white,*  because  the  teachers  of  this  sect  wear 
vhite  garments.  The  former  are  the  more  antient  In 
the  early  philosophical  writings  of  the  Hindus,  in  which 
ttu)  Jainas  are  mentioned,  they  are  almost  always  called 
Digambaras,  or  Nagnas,  *  naked.'  The  term  Jaina  rarely 
oceurs.  and  that  of  SwetSmbara  still  more  rarely.  These 
two  sects,  though  differing  from  each  other  in  very  few 
points,  oppose  one  another  with  the  bitterest  animosity. 
A  few  years  ago  the  British  government  at  Benares  was 
oltl%ed  to  call  in  the  military  to  put  down  a  riot  in  the  city, 
vbieh  had  bm  produced  by  the  quarrels  of  these  sects. 

The  Jainas  are  also  divided  into  Yatis  and  Srdvakas, 
derical  and  lay ;  the  former  of  whom  subsist  upon  the  alms 
rf  the  latter.  The  religious  rituil  of  the  Jainw  is  very  sin- 


pie.  The  Yatis  dispense  with  acts  of  devotion  at'  their 
pleasure  ;  and  the  Sr£vakas  are  only  bound  to  visit  a  temple 
daily.. where  some  of  the  images  of  the  Jinas  are  erected^ 
and  make  a  trifling  offenng  of  fruit  and  flewws,  accom- 
panied 1^  a  short  prayer.  Toe  Jaina  temples  are  generally 
superior  in  sin  and  beauty  to  those  which  beloi^  to  the 
Brahmanical  religion.  Bishop  Heher  {Joumai,  i.,  p.  292# 
has  given  us  an  account  of  his  visit  to  one  of  these  templet, 
from  which  strangers  are  usually  excluded  with  jeuous 
precautions.  *  The  priest  led  us,'  he  says, '  into  a  succes- 
sion of  six  small  rooms,  with  an  altar  at  the  end  of  each,  not 
unlike  those  in  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  with  a  little  niche 
on  one  side,  resembling  what  in  such  churches  they  call 
the  piscina.  In  the  centra  of  each  room  was  a  large  tray 
with  rice  and  ghee  strongly  perfumed,  apparently  as  au  offer- 
ing, and  men  seated  on  their  heels  on  the  floor,  with  their 
hands  folded  as  in  prayer  or  religious  contemplation.  Over 
each  of  the  altars  was  an  altar-piace.  a  large  baa-retief  in 
marble,  containing,  the  first  five,  the  last  in  sueoession 
twenty-five  figures,  all  of  men  sitting  cross-lened,  one  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  rest,  and  represents  as  a  nwo. 
He,  the  priest  said,  was  their  god ;  the  rest  were  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  he  had  assumed  at  different  epochs,  when  he 
had  become  incarnate  to  instruct  mankind.  The  doctrines  he 
had  delivered  on  these  occasions  make  up  their  theology, 
and  the  progress  which  any  one  has  mode  in  these  myste- 
ries entitles  him  to  worship  in  one  or  more  of  the  succes- 
sive apartments  which  were  shown  us.' 

The  moral  code  of  the  Jainas  is  expressed  in  fire  Mahd- 
vreUat,  or  'great  duties:'  1st,  refraining  from  imury  to 
life;  2nd,  truUi;  3rd,  honesty;  4th, chastity;  stb. freedom 
from  worldly  desires.  Tliere  are  also  four  Dhermtu,  ae 
*  merits  :*  liberality,  gentleness,  piMy,  and  penanosk 

JALAP.  [OoNVOLVULUs  Jalafa.] 

JALAPA.  [Mexico.] 

JALISCO.  [Mexico.] 

JAIXOFFS,  or  YALLOFFS,  are  a  negro  tribe  who 
occupy  a  considerable  tract  of  country  between  the^ivors 
Senegal  and  Gambia.  They  are  considered  as  the  finest 
race  of  negroes  in  this  part  of  Africa ;  tlwr  are  tall  and  well 
mode,  their  features  are  regular,  and  their  physiognomy 
open.  Though  bordering  on  the  Foolahs  ana  Mandingoa 
they  differ  ftom  both,  not  only  in  lai^nage^  but  in  featuraa. 
The  noses  of  the  JaUoffb  are  not  so  moch  depressed  nor 
the  lips  so  protuberant  as  among  the  genendilyof  Africans, 
but  their  skin  is  of  the  deepest  black.  They  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  have  made  some  wogress  in  the 
useful  arts,  especially  in  the  manu&cture  of  cotton  cloth, 
which  they  make  bettw  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
Though  Mohammedans  they  have  not  adopted  the  sjrstem 
of  the  Arabic  numbers,  but  count  only  up  to  five,  so  that  six 
is  expressed  among  them  by  five  and  one,  seven  hv  five  and 
two,  and  so  on.  They  are  divided  into  several  independent 
states,  or  kingdoms,  which  are  frequently  at  war  either  with 
their  neighbours  or  with  each  other.  (Mungo  ^k's  First 
Tntoelt  into  the  Interior  <^ Afrv»\  Qfdberry  •  Aii»mcn<«.) 

JAMAICA,  one  of  the  Greatur  Antilles,  and  the  most 
important  possession  of  the  British  in  the  West  Indies,  ex- 
tends from  76"  15' to  78"*  25'  W.  long.,  and  from  17' 40'  to 
18"  30'  N.  lat.  lU  length  from  east  to  west  is  nearly  150 
miles,  and  its  width  may  on  an  average  be  40  miles.  It 
contains,  according  to  Mr.  Robertson's  survey,  2,724.262 
acres,  or  4256  square  miles,  and  is  much  less  in  extent  than 
the  county  of  York.  Only  1,100,000  acres  are  stated  to  be 
under  cultivation. 

Tiie  surface  of  this  island  is  very  uneven,  and  the  tracts 
which  are  level  probably  occupy  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
its  area,  but  it  is  only  the  eastern  part  that  can  properly  be 
called  mountainous.  This  part  is  almost  entirely  filled  up 
by  the  Blue  Mountains,  whose  principal  ridge  occupies  the 
middle  of  it,  and  runs  nearly  east  and  west.  This  range 
varies  from  jtOOti  to  6000  feet  m  elevation ;  its  summit  is  in 
some  places  so  narrow  as  not  to  be  more  than  three  or  four 
yards  across.  Its  numerous  offsets  run  south  and  south- 
east, or  north  and  north-west  On  one  of  the  latter  o&ets 
rise  three  peaks,  of  which  the  most  northern  and  the  highest 
attains  an  elevation  of  7 1 50  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western 
boundary  of  this  mountain-region  is  formed  by  a  ridge, 
running  across  the  whole  island  from  south-east  to  north- 
west. This  ridge  begins  on  the  south  at  Yallah  Point,  and 
terminates  to  the  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Aj^ift 
Alta,  or  Wagwater  river.  It  rises  to  a  considerabl 
frequenUy  to  2«00  and  3000  fefit^'WiS-Catberul. 
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at  the  point  where  it  is  united  to  the  range  of  (he  nne 

Moyatain^  is  4S00  feet  above  the  sea-laveL  The  deolivitiei 
of  the  mounuiQi  are  rather  steep,  partly  bare,  and  partly 
covered  with  woods,  but  the  level  ■ummits  are  generally  over- 
grown  with  trees.  The  vnllejrs  are  mostly  narrow,  and  con- 
tain but  little  .level  ground,  vritb  the  exception  of  the  vale 
9f  Bath,  .whioh  extends  about  eight  miles  from  the  town  of 
that  name  to  the  mouth  of  the  Plantain  Garden  river,  near 
the  promontory  of  Morant  Point,  the  most  eastern  eepo  of 
the  island.  Inis  vale  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  vride, 
and  covered  with  sugar  (dantations. 

West  of  the  range  in  whioh  S.  Catherine's  Peak  stands 
the  mountains  suknde,  and  are  divided  ftom  those  flvther 
west  by  a  dej^resaioii  whieb  eKtoids  aoross  the  Island  over 
the  plain  of  T^g"^"*"  and  the^hilly  country  whioh  encloses 
the  banks  uf  the  Wagwat«  river.  Yet  north  at  the  plain 
the  country  seems  to  be  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  or 
nearly  so.  The  greatest  plain  in  the  island  is  that  of  Ugu* 
anea,  which  begins  a  few  miles  eest  of  Kingston,  and  eit- 
tends  westward  to  a  point  west  of  Old  Harbour,  a  distance 
of  about  tliirty  miles:  its  average  breadth  is  about  Ave 
miles.  The  western  portion  of  this  plain  has  a  oonsiderable 
inclination.  It  is  defended  fhim  the  sea  by  the  Palisados, 
a  sand-bank  soveral  miles  in  length,  whioh  joins  tlie  town 
of  Port  Royal  to  the  mainland  cl  the  island.  A  part  of 
this  plain  oonaitts  itf  savannahs,  or  natural  paiture-(^und, 
covered  with  nasa.  West  of  Fort  Hendenwu  a  range  of 
low  hills  callea  Healthsbire  Hills  lie  betwen  the  plain  and 
the  sea. 

The  plain  of  liguanoa  is  divided  from  the  plain  of  Vere 
hy  a  narrow  range  of  low  hills,  which  spproach  the  sea 
west  of  Old  Horbotu',  near  Salt  River  Bay.  The  plain  of 
Vere  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west  about  18  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  7  or  6  miles.  On  the  south- 
east of  this  pluin  is  the  Portland  Ridge,  which  terminates 
in  Portland  Point,  the  most  southern  cape  of  Jamaica. 
On.  the  north-weat  it  .is  joined  by  the  Mile  Gully,  a  pic- 
turesque valley,  several  miles  in  length,  traversed  by  the 
upper  course  m  the  Minho  river.  The  huI  of  the  plain  of 
vere  is  of  moderate  fbititity*  and  mostly  used  as  pasture- 
ground. 

Hie  mountains  whiidi  oneloaa  these  plains  on  the  north 
rise  with  a  steep  and  ^rupt  aseent,  but  they  do  not  attain 
a  uwat  devation,  hardly  any  summit  being  30OO  feet  high, 
aw  most  of  them  not  2000  feet.  These  mountains  do  not 
oocupy  the  whole  of  the  country,  but  endoae  valleys  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  fertility,  and  the  basin  of  St.  Thomas- 
in-the-Vale,  a  plain  embwomed  in  hills,  about  9  miles 
Jong  and  2|  miles  across,,  which  is  covered  with  sugar 
plantatioDs,  .and  is  very  fertile.  Tovrards  the  northern 
coast  the  mountains  sink  down  into  low  and  well-wooded 
hills..        .  . 

The  mountains,  whieb  oover  neariy  the  iriwle  of  the 
island  wait  of  the  basui  of  St.  ThonH»in-the-Valeb  do  not 
rise  much  higher-  than  -those  vhieh  eneloae  the  baaitu 
Their  mean  Ovation  fldla  short  of  2000  fee^  and  few  of 
thdr  summito  attun  more  than  that  elevation.  The  highest 
seems  to  be  the  Peak  near  Blewfields,  not  ftr  flvm  the 
southern  coast,  which  rises  to  2560  feet.  Properiy  speak- 
ing, the  ridges  do  not  extend  in  one  general  line,  but  mter- 
sect  each  oUier  in  various  direction,  so  as  to  fbrm  valleys, 
which  open  to  nearly  every  point  of  the  compass.  Near  the 
central  line  of  the  island,  the  hills  present  the  chwao- 
teristics  of  the  limestone  fi>rmtf  ion,  of  whioh  they  consist 
Caverns  oeour  in  several  places,  and  mae  of  them  are 
very  extenuve..  In  the  midst  of  the  hills  are  also  cavities 
and  depressi(Hi%  sometimes  of  eonsiderable  extent.  The 
water  whidi  nuu  down  flom  the  hilla  or  fiills  into  these 
eavities  during  the  rains  fbrms  small  rivws,  which  flow  for 
a  shwrt  distance  and  then  disappear  in  sink-holes,  and 
sometimes  .come  again  to  the  surnce  and  again  sink.  These 
districts  are  only  provided .  with  running  water  during 
the  rains,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
oouree  to  tanks  or  (nstems,  in  which  they  collect  the  rain- 
water for  the  dry  seasons.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
island  the  level  groands  are  not  of  great  extent.  The 
largest  plains  are  the  Pedro  Plains,  near  Great  Pedro 
Point,  and  the  Savanna  la  Mar,  towards  South  Negril 
Point,  the  most  weatem  et^  of  the  island.  A  emisi^- 
able  portion  of  these  ^aina  ia  k>w  and-  oovered  with 
awampa.  No  plain*  oeaur-  on  the  northon-  eoast  '  1^ 
oounby  betwenD  Montwo  Bay  en  flie  vest  and  St  Ann*a 
Say  on  the  aaat  conaiiv  cmly  of  low  tiaough  alvupt  apd 


precij^tow  hills}  Am  valleys  between  Uiem  are  oovwed 
with  high  AMreot-lrees,  which  exhibit  a  very  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. 

Esoept  the  dittrieta  which  lie  vrithin  the  limestone  form  a- 
tion  above  mentioned,  Jamaica  has  the  advantage  of  being  * 
well  watered  by  numerous  riven,  rivulets,  end  swings.  None 
of  the  riven  are  navigable,  except  the  Black  niver,  in  the 
parish  of  St  Elisabeth,  by  which  goods  are  brought  down  and 
earrled  up  about  80  miles  in  flat-bottomed  boats  and  canoes. 
But  the  other  rivers  are  of  great  importance  for  the  water 
which  they  supply  Ha  the  irrigation  of  the  plantations,  the 
numerous' milU  which  they  turn,  and  the  beauty  and  inte- 
rest that  they  give  to  the  country  through  which  they  flow. 
Some  ot  them  form  beautiftil  caaeade*. 

The  want  of  river  mvigation  ran  hardly  be  felt  in  an 
island  like  Jamaica,  which  has  a  ooasMine  of  more  than 
AOO  miles,  in  which  hardly  any  place  is  mon  thui  30  miles 
ttom  the  eea,  and  whose  shores  are  sufficiently  indented  to 
suppljr  it  with  numerous  harbours  and  other  shelters  for 
shipping.  There  are  30  principal  harbours,  besides  more 
than  double  that  number  of  bays,  creeks,  and  coves,  capable 
of  affording  more  or  less  shelter  to  Tessels.  The  safest  and 
most  capacious  of  the  harbours  are  those  of  Port  Morant, 
Kingston,  and  Old  Harbour  on  the  southern,  and  those  of 
Lucia  and  St  Antonio  on  the  northern  shores. 

The  climate  of  Jamaica  is  considered  exceedingly  ho^ 
but  this  is  onW  the  case  in  the  loww  plains  along  the  south- 
ern coast  TUm  mean  heat  of  the  summer  months  (from 
June  to  November)  is  about  80*,  whilst  the  mean  heat  of  the 
other  six  months  does  not  exceed  7S^  In  summer  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  rises  to  9fl°,  and  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  to  100°.  In  winter  it  sinks  to  69^  But  the  changes  of 
the  temperature  are  very  slow  and  gradual,  the  difference  be* 
tween  noon  and  midnight  rarely  exeeediua;  5"  or  6°.  The  mean 
heat  on  the  hills,  whienare  1000  foetand  upwards  above  the 
sea,  in  summer  is  stated  to  be  75",  and  in  winter  between  70° 
and  73°,  though  the  thermometer' occasbnally  sinks  to  M", 
and  <m  the  higher  mountains  even  to  48°.  Snow  has  never 
hem  ^baerved,  even  m  the  most  elevated  peaks;  hail  is  not 
a  rare  oceurrenee  on  them,  hut  it  melts  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  ground.  Tho  dhnate  is  cooler  and  more  salu- 
brious on  the  noith  side  the  island  tiian  on  the  south. 
The  heat  of  the  low  coast  is  considerably  diminished  by  the 
dtOy  sea-breeae.  which  sets  in  generally  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  ceases  only  towards  sunset  ItB  salu- 
brious effects  are  so  obvious,  that  it  has  obtained  from  the 
seamen  the  name  of  the  doctor.  During  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  and  in  the  most  sultry  montwi,  a  succession  of 
light  flying  clouds  continually  pass  over  the  auu,  and,  by 
interrupting  its  rays,  contribute  to  moderate  the  heat 

In  Jamaica  there  are  two  rainy  and  two  dry  seasons. 
The  spring  rains  begin  some  time  aiter  the  sun  has  passed 
the  equator,  in  the  middle  of  April  or  banning  of  May. 
But  in  these  months  the  rains  are  generally  partial,  and 
come  down  onlyinshovrera:  the  dry  weather  frequently 
eoDtinnes  to  the  month  of  June,  especially  on  the  southern 
I  side  of  the  island.  The  heavy  rains  commence  in  June  or 
even  later,  and  last  about  two  months ;  they  are  by  &r  the 
most  violent  of  all  that  occur  during  the  year,  and  at  thia 
time  the  air  is  most  intolenLbly  sultry.  This  intense  heat, 
joined  to  a  still  breathless  atmosphere,  is  a  presage  of  tho 
approaching  torrents.  The  clouds  hastily  gather,  luid  form 
into  a  compact  mass,  overspreading  the  sky.  which  just 
before  was  dondless  and  serene.  A  tremendous  peal  of 
thunder  bursts  from  these  dark  clouds,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  rain  descends  in  tOTrents,  of  whidi  no  one  can  form  an 
idea  who  has  not  witneaKd  them.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  rain  the  heavens  are  rent  with  fnoessant  peals  of 
blunder  and  quick  and  vivid  ^hes  of  lightning.  These 
rains  set  in  regularly  every  day,  and  eontinue  from  two  to 
three  hours,  sometimes  for  the  space  of  several  weeks. 
Sometimes  very  heavy  rain  dasoenda  for  several  days  and 
nights  with  little  intermission,  llie  autumnal  or/a«  rainSt 
as  they  ore  called  by  the  planters,  come  in  October  and  No- 
vember :  they  are  hy  no  means  so  heavy  as  those  of  the 
spring,  nor  are  they  usually  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
li^tning,  but  they  are  often  attended  with  heavy  gusts  of 
wind  ftx)m  the  north.  In  the  mountains  the  rains  are  earlier, 
more  frequent,  and  more  heavy  than  in  the  low  country. 

Jamaieaia  from  time  to  time  visited  by  those  tercifte  pheno- 
mena ealled  hurricanes.  They  gmmdly  set  m  from  the  nwth 
or  north-weat,  but  only  in  the  suiuM^menttii  Jietween 
the  tW9  rainy  aeoKtu^  TC^^dRm^mwB^  called 
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tlw  hnrieuift  monthfl  in  the  WMt  IndiM.  They  are 
nffBaSftaeoMded  by  long  drought*,  by  vhiofa  tboM  cropa 
vbiab  tro  apared  1^  the  tempetft  are  arreated  in  their 
fiwtb,  and  •  Ibtmne  ta  the  oontequeoea.  But  hnrti- 
€tm  eaoor  Itm  frequently  in  Jamate  then  in  the  Leaaer 
iBiitifla. 

rhe  lewtneta  along  the  ooaat  are  unhealthy;  but  the  hilly 
ui  monntatnoiia  (xnmtry  is  mook  laM  ao.  The  moat  oom* 
BOD  fliniaifni  mre  the  yellow  Aver,  eonmon  biliona  fever, 
iDd  the^typhna  fcver ;  the  flnt  is  by  Ikr  the  most  deatnie- 
five,  eipeouAly  to  new  eomera,  who  are  not  yet  inured  to 
Uwcliuste. 

The  staple  artidea  of  the  island  occupy  the  greatest  per* 
tton  of  the  time  and  indoatry  of  the  anioultariat,  but  he 
does  not  n^bct  the  eultiration  of  aereral  kinds  of  grain,  of 
ground  provisions,  and  even  of  jraaaea  fat  the  namMooa 
berds  of  cmttle  which  are  kept.  Sngar*  ram.  end  molaases 
form  by  ftr  the  moat  important  artieieaof  export  Theaugar 
pbntRtiona  we  very  aameceua  end  extensive,  especial^  in 
the  lower  end  wanner  traeU  of  the  island.  On  the  hiUa  and 
their  deolivities  ooffee  is  euUivated  to  a  great  extent  Next 
to  these  pimotto  plantaUons  supply  the  most  Importaot 
article  of  export  Anowroot.  indigo,  which  fbrm^y  was 
much  more  enltivatedtbanat  present,  ginger,  turmerit^  and 
cacao  are  alio  Anltivated.'  The  lut-meAtlohed  article  haa 
been  gr&doaUy  neffleoted,  and  at  present  little  more  is  raiuH^ 
than  is  BQffietent  for  the  odnaumpttoti  of  the  itihabitants. 
A  eonsidBVBble  quentity  of  castor-oil  ia  produced,  but  the 
greater  part  is  consumed  in  the  island.  Tobaoco  is  only 
cultivated  by  the  nc^roea  Aw  their  own  use,^  and  it  is  is> 
fiffior  to  thatof  Cuba.  ■ 

No  kind-(tf  Eumpean  eom  ia  raised  in  Jamaica.  Indian 
oom  ia  nniversaUy  eulttvated.  and  ywlda  an  abundant  pro- 
duce ;  tero  and  even  three  eropa  of  it  can  be  raised  within 
the  year,  Ouineft-eom  is  not  much  raised  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  but  in  some  diatricta  on  the  south  the 
negroes  chiefly  subsist  on  this  grain,  which  is  adapted  to 
resist  the  two  greateat  obstacles  to  vegetatiott,  porerty  of 
■oil  and  drought  Riee  eould  be  raised  on  Uie  low  and 
marshy  lands,  but  it  is  not  an  object  of  attention. 

A  variety  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  roots  cultivated  in 
this  island  ate  called  by  the  name  of  jTotPut-proriMORf;  sueh 
as  the  yam  (Duwcorea  alata),  cassava  (Jatropha  Manihot), 
the  Bweet  potato  <Gonvolvulu8  Batatas^  and  some  other 
roota.  Aa  these  roots  are  not  liaUa  to  euat^  very  severe 
injury  from  the  frequent  storma,  or  the  hurricanes,  eveir 
plantation  has  several  aerea  planted  with  such  ptovi- 
Bons,  over  and  above  the  uegTO-grounds  and  the  plantahi- 
nlka.  ... 

A  few  kinds  of jfiwa  are  ooltivated  for  cattle.   The  moat 
important  is  the  Outnea-grasa,  a  hardy  plant,  which  oovera 
the  rugged  and  atony  portion*  of  land,  and  yields  three  and 
nmetimee  fiMr  cuttings,  er  as  many  grasings,  in  the  year. 
Seoteh  grass  grows  with  great  luxurianoe  by  the  sides 

o(  the  I'nets  and  other  moist  situatioui ;  but  it  cannot  be 

cidtinted  to  a  sreat  extrat 
None  <tf  OaSnrepeait  frviti  anive  at  perftetion  eonept 

^■pn-  'nlea  are  of  Tery  inferior  qnidtty  and  peaehea 

nraly  iHoduoe  frait  No  other  kinds  neeeed  in  any  degree 

eieept  a  Ibw  toler^le  strawberries.  But  there  is  a  great 
aoundanee  and  varietr  of  other  delicious  frnita,  as  the  pine- 
apple tbo  Mang^  the  shaddock,  the  pomegranate,  the 
^  the  granodilla,  the  sapodilla,  the  star-apple,  the  sweet- 
Mp,  the  sweet-lemoD,  the  dtron,  the  avocado-pear  &o. 
Several  ezoUoa  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  skty 
reart,  as  the  mango,  the  cberimoyer.  the  bread-fruit  &c 
But  the  moat  important  is  the  plantain,  or  banana,  which 
i» extensively  cultivated  oneveir  plantation.. 

The  forests  of  Jamaica  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  the 
most  valuable  woods.  Some  of  themii  whieh  are-susoentible 
of  the  ^beat  polish,  are  too  bard  to  be  uaed  in  cwineW 
^k.  The  most  beautiful  woods  ibr  aooh  work  an  the 
mabonny,  the  bread-nut  bearta,  and  the  satm-wood. 
Tb«  Jamsdca  mahogany  is  supet^r  to  that  d  Cuba  or 
Belize,  but  there  are  not  many  mahogany-treea  now  rematn- 
ioe.  The  bread-nut  tree  ia  still  abundant  in  most  parts. 
Th«  cedar-tree  attains  a  great  six^  but  it  is  not  of  so  fine  a 
pain  as  that  of  the  Levant.  Other  trees  produce  dye-woods, 
«  the  fustic  the  logwood,  &c.  The  eottoa-tree  is  the 
hi^eat  of  all,  but  ia  only  used  for  making  canoes,  which 
ire  hollowed  out  from  the  trunks ;  its  cotton  is  employed 
br  stuffing  beds.  The  Imnboo  grows  wild,  and  is  also  cul- 
tivated. Theaibb«v»-palmO>mtiexaeea)andtheeoGoa- 


nut-tree  are  the  most  useAil  trees  of  the  palm  tribe.  Not* 
withstanding  this  abundance  of  useful  trees,  white  oak  is 
Imparted  for  rum>pnneheon%  and  eonsiderable  quantities  of 
lane  ef  all  dimenatons  from  the  United  States,  this  wood 
being  ai^d  et  a  lower  priee  than  the  native  timber. 

The  horned  eattle  are  very  numerous,  oxen  being  em- 
ployed in  the  waegons,  which  bring  down  the  produce-  to 
the  wharft,  and  also  in  carta  and  in  the  plough.  The  horses 
are  of  a  middle  sise,  hardy  and  aetiv^  but  only  fitted  for 
the  saddle  and  harness.  Mutea  are  oamootts,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  sugar-mills  and  in  conveying  the  sugar-canes  to 
the  works.  Sheep  and  goats  abound ;  many  of  the  former 
have  no  fleece,  and  are  covered  with  hur,  like  goats. 
U<^  are  very  plentiAil :  they  are  of  a  smaller  sise  than 
the  English  hog,  but  their  flesh  is  superior  in  delicacy  to 
Am  Brinsh  or  Amegrioan  pork.  All  khids  of  poultry  am 
laiied  in  the  greatast  abundanoe,  exeeptmg  geese  sjid  the 
common  dnok.  But  the  mnaoovy-duek,  the  turkey,  the 
Coinea-fowl,  and  the  oommon-Aiwl  Arive  VA^  well.  Do- 
meatie  pigeons  likewise  abound.  Rats  exist  in  incredible 
numbers,  aod  destroy  ^ut  one-twentieth  part  of  the  sugar- 
canes  throughout  the  island.  Fish  abound  in  the  sea  and 
riven.  The  alligator  appears  in  some  of  the  largest  of  the 
rivers  but  does  not  attack  men. 

No  metal  bat  lead  ia  known  to  eidat  There  are  some 
salt-springt. 

Jamaica  is  politically  divided  into  three  counties,  Surrey, 
Middleaex,  and  CVnnwall,  and  containa  one  city,  Kingalon, 
and  thirty-three  towns  and  villages.  Hie  oountiea  are  snb- 
divided  into  81  parishes. 

1.  The  county  of  Surrey  extendi  over  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  iaUttd,  comprehending  tho  whole  of  the  region  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  I^ain  of 
Liguanea,  or  that  which  commonly  passes  by  that  name. 
In  this  division  are  Port  Antonie,  Morant  Bay,  and  tbe 
harbour  of  Kingston.  Kingston  is  a  considerable  city  and 
a  place  of  great  trade,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
83,000  persons  of  all  descriptions.  It  ia  regularly  built  and 
contains  many  good  houses,  two  churches,  and  some  chari- 
table institutions ;  also  five  schools.  The  harbour  is  pro- 
tected by  the  narrow  slip  of  land  on  whose  western  extre- 
mity Port  Royal  is  buOt  The  greatest  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  southern  districts  is  sent  to  Kingston  and  hence  ex- 
ported to  Burope  or  America.  Port  Royal,  once  the 
ci^fiital  of  the  bUnd,  baa  been  repeatedly  destroyed 
earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  Are,  but  is  still  a  conaidecable 
place,  as  its  harbour  Is  the  Nation  for  the  ships  of  war,  and 
It  contains  the  naval  arsenal  and  good  fortifications. 
The  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  are  people  ef  colour.  Morant 
Bay,  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  between  Port  Ro^  and 
Morant  Point  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  and  is  a  thriv* 
ing  place.  The  populatioti  is  between  6000  and  7000, 
Antonio  has  a  good  harbour,  but  little  trade. 

2.  The  county  of  Middlesex  oooupies  the  central  part  of 
the  island,  comraehendtng  on  the  south  the  western  portion 
of  the  plain  of  Liguanea,  or  the  plains  of  St.  Catherine 
and  St  Doroti^,  with  the  whole  of  the  plain  of  Vere  end 
the  hasfai  of  St  T1iomas-in-the- Vale ;  also  the  hills  meloa- 
ing  these  level  ground^  and  the  hilly  and  idountaimniB 
country  whieh  extends  along  the  northern  shores  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Wagwater  River  to  Rio  Bueno  Harbour.  On 
its  southern  coast  are  Port  Henderson  end  Old  Harbour ; 
but  they  are  only  visited  by  small  vessels,  which  carry  the 
produce  of  the  country  to  Kingston.  On  the  northern 
shores  are  Annotto  Bay,  Maria,  and  St  Ann's  Bay,  whieh 
carry  on  some  commerce  by  sea,  especially  Annotto  Bay. 
where  there  is  a  small  but  thriving  town.  On  St.  Catherine  a 
plain  is  built  the  town  of  S.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  commonly 
called  Spanish  Town,  which  Is  considered  the  capital  of  the 
island,  Ming  the  seatofgovwnment  It  is  a  small  town  with 
about  6000  Inhabitants,  but  embellished  by  the  king's  boose 
(the  residence  of  the  governor)  and  the  public  offices.  The 
superior  courts  sit  here.  It  IvM  a  free^ohool  and  some  chfr< 
ritable  institutions. 

3.  The  county  of  Com  wall  extends  over  the  western  part 
of  the  island,  comprehending  the  plains  of  Pedro  and 
Savanna  la  Mar,  and  the  hilly  country  lying  between  them 
and  north  of  them.  The  two  most  frequented  harbours  on 
the  southern  shores,  Black  River  and  Savanna  la  Mar,  have 
little  trade ;  -but  on  the  ntntbem  coast  are  three  thriving 
towns,  S.  Lucia,  Montego  Bay,  and  Falmouth,  each  oon- 
taining  a  population  of  Mtween  5000  and  80QO  inhabitants. 
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usUe  oourti  ore  held  here.  The  harhour  U  oxpoBed  to  » 
heavy  Bvell.  vhich  sets  in  during  the  prevalence  of  the  north 
vindi ;  but  a  breakwater  has  been  erected  as  a  protection 
against  the  sea.  Fifty  years  ago  Falmouth  was  an  ineon- 
aidarable  village,  but  it  is  now  nearly  a«  large  and  populous 
BS  Mont^o  Bay,  and  oarriea  on  a  considerable  commerce. 

The  popntotion  of  Jamaica  appears  to  be  leas  than 
400.000  aouU;  but  it  cannot  bo  oactly  ascertained)  as  no 
oomplete  eensus  has  ever  been  taken.  In  1834  there  were 
S07*186  negro  slaveti,  all  of  whom  have  been  made  free  in 
this  present  year(1838X  by  separate  acts  of  the  legislatures 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  Jamaica. 

The  Maroons  vrese  originally  mnaway  slaves,  partly  from 
Jamaica  itself  partly  fntm  Cuba,  who  lived  in  the  forests 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island.  In  1738  a  tract  of  land 
VBs  granted  to  tfaem  in  those  parts,  which  they  cultivated 
and  on  which  they  built  two  small  towns,  and  though  a  por- 


tion of  them  forfeited  their'privil^es  by  a  rebellioii,  others 
have  preserved  tbem  to  this  day.  The  other  inhabitants 
are  cither  whites  or  people  of  colour.  The  whites  are  either 
natives  of  Great  Britain  or  descendants  of  Europeans,  and 
probably  amount  to  about  30,000  individuala.  The  people  of 
colour,  of  whom  there  are  perhaps  40,000,  are  the  offspring 
of  Europeans  and  negtx>  women.  Tbevare  subdivided  into 
mutattoet,  the  oBspring  of  a  white  and  a  black;  »amboes, 
the  offspring  of  a  black  and  a  mulatto ;  quadroons,  the  off- 
spring of  a  white  and  a  mulatto ',  and  metteas,  the  offspring 
of  a  white  and  a  quadroon.  No  tiaoes  of  the  native  popula- 
tion of  the  island  existed  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English 
from  the  Spaniards. 

The  people  are  occupied  either  in  agriculture  or  in  trade. 
The  following  tables  snow  the  share  which  every  town  has 
in  the  trade  of  the  island,  and  the  imports  and  ejqports,  and 
their  value  in  sterling  money  for  the  year  1834. 


1.  Number,  Tonn^e,  and  Crews  of  Veiaels  which  entered  into  the  Harbours  of  Jamaiea  in  1884. 


Qmt  Biiloia. 

Britith  Coloiiaa. 

rnitedaUtM. 

Foreign  State*. 

ToUL 

No. 

Ton*. 

Mm. 

No. 

Tou. 

Hut. 

Va. 

Toot. 

Men. 

No. 

Tod*. 

J<eo. 

'Ho. 

Tool. 

Men. 

Kingston 

109 

30,437 

81 

10.480 

82 

13 

754 

145 

13,991 

417 

68.662 

3983 

Antonio  . 

8 

2,318 

its 

3 

337 

20 

1 

109 

7 

12 

2.764 

145 

Montego  Bay 

26 

7.981 

24 

3.577 

25 

3 

,843 

31 

1,995 

106 

17.396 

103!) 

Morant  Bay  . 

28 

8,975 

494 

7 

1,137 

57 

2 

282 

13 

37 

10,394 

564 

Annotto  Bay 

17 

5,237 

1 

129 

18 

5.366 

290 

Maria    .  . 

6 

2,453 

2 

562 

1 

223 

5 

193 

16 

3.431 

2U1 

8t  Ann's  Bay 

3 

668 

56 

3 

668 

sa 

Black  River 

!> 

1,633 

89 

5 

1.633 

89 

f  almouth  • 

21 

6,901 

18 

2.225 

16 

2 

,230 

12 

300 

■  * 

67 

11,656 

642 

8.  Lucia .  • 

U 

4,341 

■  • 

4 

647 

15 

4,988 

253 

Savanna  la 

3 

438 

1 

125 

4 

563 

30 

Total 

236 

70,944 

135 

18,318 

135 

21,655 

194 

16,604 

«  * 

700 

127,521 

7292 

2.  Number.  Tonnage,  and  Crows  of  Vessels  deared  at  the  Ports  of  Jamaiea  in  1834. 


Ports. 

OraitBrtoiiB. 

BritUh  CokMdM. 

trailed  SMm. 

Forri^n  Btatci. 

Total. 

No. 

Toai. 

Men. 

No. 

Toni. 

Men. 

No. 

Hon. 

No. 

Torn. 

Mmi. 

No. 

1, 

Men. 

Kingston  . 

72 

21,184 

67 

8,326 

47 

7,544 

191 

20,273 

377 

57, 

327 

3360 

Antonio 

6 

1,545 

6 

695 

1 

109 

13 

2. 

349 

138 

Mont^o  Bay 

31 

9.500 

21 

2,714 

20 

2.785 

36 

3^057 

•  * 

108 

18, 

056 

1067 

MwantBay  . 

21 

6.379 

4 

489 

1 

98 

1 

380 

27 

7, 

346 

»91 

Annotto  Bay 

17 

5,237 

1 

129 

•  * 

18 

5, 

366 

290 

Maria     .  < 

19 

5.534 

769 

19 

5, 

534 

769 

St.  Ann's  Bay 

10 

2,357 

2 

221 

3 

59 

15 

2 

637 

162 

Kack  River 

27 

7,806 

1 

io4 

28 

910 

431 

Falmouth  . 

33 

10,462 

16 

1,618 

13 

1,825 

12 

399 

74 

14 

304 

7fiO 

&  Lucia  .  . 

14 

5,273 

4 

699 

4 

583 

1 

171 

23 

6, 

726 

335 

Savanna  la 

Mar   ,  . 

8 

2,737 

5 

717 

3 

477 

16 

3, 

931 

243 

Total 

258 

78.014 

124 

15.362 

92 

13.771 

*  • 

244 

24,339 

718 

131. 

486 

79GA 

The  imports  into  Jamaica  in  tlia  year  1834  amounted  to 
1.589,720^  Some  of  the  largest  articles  in  amount  wero 
apparel  and  slops,  beef  and  pork,  butter,  grain  and  flour, 
cotton  articles,  salted  fish,  gloss,  hardware  and  cutlery, 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  hats,  leather,  linen  articles, 
Boap,  stationery  of  all  sorts,  wine,  wood  and  lumber,  and 
woollen  articles.  The  value  of  books  imported  was  only 
37552.  The  exports  from  Jamaica  during  the  year  1834 
amounted  to  3,148,797/.  The  chief  articles  were  arrowroot, 
coffee,  colonial  and  f<»eign  cotton  manufactures,  dye  and  bard 
woods  both  of  the  growth  of  the  island  and  imported,  gin- 
ger, iron  and  steel  manufkctared  articles,  linens,  molasses, 
pimento,  sarsaparilla,  spirits,  rum  and  shrub,  sugar  colonial 
and  (bzeign,  tobacco  unmanuAuitu  red,  tortoiseaheU.  and  wool- 
lens. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  lost  century  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  Jamaiea  was  the  entrepSt  of  the  immense 
quanti^.  of  European  merchandise  vtuch  was  destined  for 
ooniunqptton  on  toe  Spaniab  Main  and  the  Spanish  idands. 


and  though  at  present  a  free  intercourse  between  tbeae 
countries  and  Europe  exists,  yet  a  considerable  quantity  of 
British  manufactures  is  still  sent  to  Jamaica,  and  thence  to 
Mexico,  Central  America,  New  Granada,  and  Venezuela. 
Dye  and  hard  woods,  indigo,  and  other  articles  are  sent  in 
return  to  Jamaica.  The  Americans  of  the  United  States 
also  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  this  colony,  which 
they  furnish  with  lumber  and  provisions,  taking  in  return 
rum  and  molasses.  But  by  far  the  most  important  com- 
merce of  Jamaica  is  that  with  the  mother-country.  The 
tin:\e  when  the  ships  arrive  from  Great  Britain  is  from 
October  to  May,  and  they  continue  to  depart  as  they  get 
Alighted,  from  April  to  the  first  day  of  August,  aftor  which 
day,  and  until  the  hurricane  months  are  over,  ships  and 
theur  cargoes  sailing  for  Great  Britain  pay  double  insurance. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Christopner  Columbus  on  his 
second  voyage,  the  3rd  of  May.  1494.  but  was  not  settled  by 
the  Spaniaros  before  ISIO.  In  16S9'i^w|u  tekenfronL  the 
Spaniards  by  the  Engliab^^HtfoKyAniBGwQil^ot  ap- 
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precitta  itsT&lue;  ti  present  it  may  lie  considered  as  the 
most  tnporlant  possession  of  any  European  nation  in  the 
Vest  indies.    Since  1655  it  has  remained  in  the  undis- 
pared  possession  of  the  British,  and  its  internal  ]>eace  has 
only  been  disturbed  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Maroons  in 
I79i,  Tboush  Jamaica  has  had  an  assembly  since  1663, 
in  pruent  oonstitutkm  vai  only  completed  in  17t8.  The 
tneotiro  k  in  the  hands  of  the  goromor,  who,  as  veil  as 
the  coaneil,  cwnsisting^  of  twelTe  persons,  is  appointed  by 
Uta  king  of  Great  Bntain.    The  governor  has  the  chief 
aril  and  military  authority.  The  council  constitutes  the 
Upper  Houge.   The  Lower  Bouse,  or  the  Assembly,  is 
composed  of  for^-five  members,  chosen  by  the  fireeholders, 
1*0  from  each  of  the  21  parishes;  Spanish  Town,  Kingston, 
■nd  Port  Roral  send  one  member  each. 

There  ia  a  Bishop  of  Jamaica  whose  see  comprises  the  Ba- 
hamas and  Honduras.  Besides  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
cbareh,  who  have  the  care  of  the  several  parishes,  there  are 
Scotch,  Pnabytacuui,  Wedeyan,  Baptist,  and  Iforaviao  mi- 
Biitan. 

SdooatioD  ia  in  a  knr  state  in  Uie  island.  Host  of  the 
opulent  personi  send  thor  duldien  to  England  to  be  edu- 
cated. Aecmiding  to  an  offiual  Report  presented  to  the 
British  Parliament  in  1834,  the  total  number  of  children  in 
t|ie  schools  VBS  2019 ;  of  whom  133  were  whites.  1365  were 
free  persons  of  oolonr,  and  521  slaves.  Out  of  this  number 
of  2019,  only  1035  were  taught  writing  and  arithmetic  in 
addition  to  reading  and  scriptural  instruction.  It  must  be 
observed  however  that  this  Report  cannot  be  implicitly  de- 
pended upon,  and  is  also  defective.  The  Report  only  com- 

£ rises  ISparishesoutof  the  21;  and  does  not  include  eiUier 
^innton  or  Spanish  Town. 

(Bryan  Bdwuds.  Biitory  the  Wett  India;  Stewart's 
But  and  Pment  State  a/  Jamaieai  Jamaiea  at  it  was,  a* 
it  iSf  and  at  it  may  Atf ;  De  la  Beche,  in  the  Oeological 
Tran$aeiiontt  Snd  series.  ToL  iL ;  TbMe*  pt^ithed  ^  the 
Board  qf  Trade.) 

JAMES,  SAINT,  THE  SPISTLE  OF.  one  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  There  are  at  least  two  individuals 
of  the  name  of  James  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

1 .  Jamee,  one  of  the  Apostles,  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother 
of  the  apostle  John  {MaU.  iv.  21 ;  x.  29 ;  Mark,  i.  19,  29 ;  iii. 
17;  X.  35;  liit. 3 ;  LuAe,  V.  10;  vi.  14;  ix.  54;  Acts,  i.  13), 
who  was  chosen  with  Peter  and  John  to  accompany  Christ 
to  the  Mount  of  Tiansflguration  (LvJte,  viii.  51 ;  Matt.  xvii. 
I).  He  was  bduaded  at  Jerusalem  by  order  of  Herod 
Agn'pps  about  A.  n.  44  (Acts,  xii  1,  2).  He  eonld  not  have 
been  the  author  of  the  epistle;  since  it  bears  marks  of 
bavinf^  been  written  at  a  later  period. 

2.  ^ime»*iho  Less' as  he  is  called  in ifori^xv.  40,  the  son 
of  AlpbemiB  and  Mary  {Matt.  x.  3 ;  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark,  xv.  40) 
*u  also  one  of  the  apostles  iMait.  x.  3;  Mark,  iii.  18; 
iMke.vL  15;  Acts,  I  13). 

There  is  also  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  a  James, 
aWher  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Mark,  vi.  3) ;  who  accord- 
to  Jcnephus  {Antiq.,  xx.  9,  $  1)  was  put  to  death  by  the 
b^h-pria>(  Ananias  about  a.d.  62  or  63.  He  was  probably 
(iff  laaie  individual  as  the  James  who  appears  to  have  bad 
tie  gisatest  influence  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (Act$,  xv. 
13;xxl.  18;  Gii/.ii.  12) ;  and  who,  aceording  to  ecclestastical 
■radition,  vaa  the  first  Usbop  of  that  church.  Since  James 
s  also  mentiosed  by  St.  Paid  (Qcd.  i.  19)  as  one  of  the 
aposUea.  and  as  the  Lord's  brother,  we  meet  with  three  indi- 
maala  of  the  name  ci  James  who  are  said  to  be  apostles ; 
vhich  ia  contrary  to  the  lists  of  the  apostles  given  in  the 
Gospels.  It  was  therefore  supposed  by  the  fathers,  and  has 
slao  been  maintained  by  most  modern  divines,  that  James 
tbe  eon  of  Alphraus  was  the  same  person  as  James  the  bro- 
ther of  our  Lord;  and  that  the  Greek  word  (djcX^oc)*  which 
i»  translated  'brother'  in  our  version,  is  used,  like  the 
Hebrew  fW.  in  Xha  sense  of '  cousin.*  The  epistle  is  dmost 

noiversaUy  attributed  to  this  James  by  the  Fathers  and 
modern  critics ;  it  was  probably  written  shortly  before  his 
death. 

The  Epistle  is  addressed  to  all  the  Jewish  Christians 
*  which  are  scattered  abroad*  (i.  1) ;  and  its  principal  object 
is  to  exhort  them  to  perseverance;  to  inculcate  several 
nwral  lessons  of  great  importance,  and  especially  to  explain 
the  doctrine  of  justification'  by  faith,  which  many  persons 
tppear  to  have  misunderstood. 

canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle  has  been  much 
bfuted.  <^MB«tt  of  lUnne  (I  Cmnth.  x)  and  Irenvus 


iv.  l(l,$  2)  hod  nrobablyread  it,  but  they'do'not 

auote  it  as  of  inspired  autnorit^.  Eusebius  places  it  among 
lemtUegomenai,  that  is,  writmgs  which  were  not  generally 
received,  and  also  mentions  several  doubtswhich  were  enter- 
tained against  it.  Origen  speaks  of  it  as  the  Epistle  sail  to 
be  written  by  St.  James.  After  this  period  it  was  generally 
received  \iy  the  ohun^  till  tbe  time  of  the  Reformation, 
when  its  eanonieal  authority  was  rejected  by  Lutiier  and 
several  other  reformers  on  account  of  the  difference,  real  or 
supposed,  which  was  thought  to  subsist  between  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul  and  those  of  St.  James,  in  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  &ith.  The  principal  a^ment 
in  fitvour  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle  is  in  its 
fbrming  part  of  the  Peshito,  that  is,  the  Syriac  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  was  made  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  first  or  the  b^inning  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  tera. 

(The  Introductions  of  Eichhom.  De  Wette,  Hug,  Michao- 
lis,  and  Home;  "^et^VtBri^ezweeMr  BruderJetu,\mi 
and  the  Commentaries  of  Schulthessius  (I828X  Gebser 
(1828).  Schneekenhuiver  (1832).  and  Theile  (1833). 

JAMBS  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  was  a  younger  son  of  Kline 
Robert  III.,  who,  hearing  of  the  licentious  conduct  of  hu 
other  son,  David  prince  of  Scotland,  dir^ted  Robert  duko 
of  Albany,  the  boy^s  uncle,  to  seize  him  and  keep  him  a  pri- 
soner till  he  promised  amendment.  This  foolish  order  was 
readily  obeyed  by  Albany,  who  wished  nothing  better  than 
an  opportunity  to  usurp  the  throne ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
prince  died  of  dysentery,  as  itwas  said,  hut  in  truth  of  hun- 
ger in  confinement  llie  king  now  began  to  fear  Albany ; 
and  accordingly  had  his  remaining  son  James  secretly  put 
on  board  a  vessel  for  France.  He  did  not  esci^  however  ; 
for  when  but  a  short  way  00  her  voyage  the  vessel  was  t^en 
by  an  English  ship  of  war,  and  the  prince  curied  prisoner 
to  London.  His  weak  old  fhtber  was  so  afEhctea  hj  the 
news  that  in  a  few  hours  after  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
The  duke  of  Albany  was  thereupon  made  Regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

.Umes,  now  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age,  was  on  the  14tfa 
April,  1405,  conducted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  detained 
till  the  ]|)th  June,  1407,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  castle  of 
Nottingham.  He  was  carried  back  to  the  Tower  agaia  on 
the  1st  March,  1414,  but  a  few  months  afterwards  ho  was 
taken  to  Windsor,  where  he  remained  till  the  summer  of 
1417,  when  King  Henry  V.  took  him  with  him  on  his 
second  expedition  to  France.  The  Duke  of  Albany  died  in 
1419,  and  from  that  time  measures  be^  seriously  to  bft 
taken  fbr  his' release.  During  all  this  period  James 
receiving  the  best  education  which  oould  be  procured.  lie 
became  fkmiliar  with  sights  of  tegal  pomp  and  power,  and 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English  court,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  much  to  interest  and  captivate  the 
youthful  mind :  his  habits  were  active,  bis  conduct  prompt 
and  resolute,  and  at  his  return  to  his  native  kingoom  ho 
was  in  the  spring  and  vigour  of  his  life.  He  was  long  af- 
terwards remembered  in  Italy  as  the  inventor  of  a  plaintive 
sort  of  melody,  which  had  been  admired  and  imitated  in 
that  country :  he  was  one  of  the  best  harpers  of  his  time, 
and  fficesUedalt  the  Irish  and  Scotch  highUnders  in  their  use 
of  that  instrument ;  and  in  the  threetdecesof  his  whi^  have 
come  down  to  our  day — Christ  Kirk  on  the  Awn,  Vu 
King's  QuAar  (or  Book),  and  Peebles  at  the  Pi^— we 
have  no  mean  specimens  of  intellectual  power  and  hterary 
skilL 

At  his  accession,  in  1424,  Scotland  was  in  many  respects 
a  perfect  contrast  to  England :  it  was  in  fhct  rather  an  ag- 
gregate of  rival  powers  than  a  settled  and  united  kingdom. 
There  were  still  two  Justiciars  of  co-ordinate  authority,  one 
on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  of  tbe  Forth ;  and 
in  the  former  portion  of  the  realm,  which  alone  was  pro- 
perly denominated  Scotland,  and  where  the  seat  of  autho- 
rity still  mincipally  lay,  there  were  numerous  and  powerful 
clans.  The  regencies,  in  the  absence  of  James,  had  contri- 
buted to  the  national  disorder— the  two  Albanies  sacrificing 
to  their  own  ambitious  projects  the  Just  authority  of  govern- 
ment and  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 

James  entered  on  the  administration  of  his  kingdom  with 
a  spirit  and  energy  suitable  to  the  high  notions  of  preron- 
tive  which  he  had  imbibed.  Immediately  on  his  arriralhe 
proceeded  against  the  ftimily  and  adherents  of  the  lute 
regents,  and  eventually  had  several  of  them  condemned  and 
forfeited.  All  the  customs  of  the  realm,  ,g^t  and  smaU, 
Tore  annexed  to  the  crown;. 
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gold  or  silver.  Anei^  coinage  was  struck,  of  like  weight 
and  fineness  with  the  money  of  England ;  hospitals  were  to 
be  visited  and  reformed ;  idleness  and  begging  were  for- 
bidden ;  the  law  reoorda  of  the  kingdom  (which  seem  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  neglect)  were  to  be  inspected  and 
ascertained ;  and  the  statutes  of  parliament  were  ordered, 
for  the  first  time,  to  be  regularly  enrolled.  This  was  not 
all  however ;  for  in  the  spirit  of  King  Henry  iT.'s  time, 
which  had  witnessed  some  detestable  examples  of  religious 
persecution,  an  act  was  passed  anent  herattott  <hat  inquisi- 
tioD  be  taken  by  every  bubop  in  his  dioc«se,  and, '  gif  it  mis- 
teris,*  that  aecuUr  power  be  aalbd  in  support  and  aid  of  the 
church;  In  hia  time  the  chanoellor  atid  el«gv  first  got 
a  footing  in  the  administration  of  the  oommoa  law.  This 
vai  in  we  year  1425,  when  the  chanoelkr  and  oerUin  per- 
sons of  the  three  estates  chosen  by  the  kin^  were  empowered, 
under  the  name  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  hear  and 
finally  determine  all  complaints,  causes,  and  quarrels  com- 
petent before  the  king  and  his  council. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  king's  conduct  towards 
the  family  and  friends  of  the  regent  Duke  of  Albany  imme- 
diately on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  At  a  later  period  of 
his  reign  we  have  another  signal  instance  of  the  king'i 
eneKy  and  promptitude  of  purpose  in  tut  «(mdaet  towud 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  About  the  year  14S7  the  Lard  of 
Isla  waa  slain  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  who 
had,  it  seems,  a  commission  from  the  king  to  apprehend 
lata ;  but,  it  is  added,  he  exceeded  hia  powers  in  putting 
that  chieftain  to  death.  The  cirRumstance  occasioned  great 
disturbance  throughout  the  highlands  and  isles.  Deter- 
mined to  restore  order,  and  to  enfcnve  the  laws  in  those 
wild  districts,  the  king  summoned  a  parliament  at  Inver- 
neKB,  to  which  the  Lora  of  the  Isles  and  the  other  highland 
c1iie&  were  cited  to  appear.  On  their  arrival,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  forty,  th^  were  seized  by  a  stratagem  of  the 
king,  and  committed  to  prison  in  separate  aparbuenta.  The 
Loid  of  the  Isles  and  some  others  weto  at  lengUt  liberated ; 
but  deeply  fbeliiigthe  indignity  he  had  suflhrei,  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  immediately  on  lua  return  home,  gathered  together 
his  friends  and  vassals,  and  at  the  head  of  a  vast  force  wasted 
all  the  crown  lands  near  Inverness,  and  made  an  attempt 
also  to  destroy  the  town.  Information  of  this  inroad  being 
communicated  to  the  king,  orders  were  instantly  given  to 
repair  to  the  spot ;  and  le^ing  his  troops  in  nerson,  he  suc- 
ceeded by  forced  marches  in  coming  up  witn  the  rebels  in. 
Lochaber,  at  a  time  when  they  least  expected  such  a  thing. 
Hie  consequence  was  that  at  length  the  rebels  made  an  un- 
conditional surrender,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  obliged 
to  make  his  submission  on  hia  bended  kmea  at  the  court  of 
Holyrood  House. 

'taa  king's  vigour  and  detarmination  were  not  a  httle 
obnoxious  to  the  nobles,  who  saw  in  it  the  speedy  ruin  of 
their  usurped  authority.  But  it  is  probable  that  his  devo- 
tion to  the  ecclesiastics  wounded  them  more  keenly  than  all 
the  e;cercise  of  his  royal  power.  They  f^lt  humbled,  not  so 
much  belbre  the  sovereign  as  before  the  clergy.  A  consm- 
racy  was  accordingly  formed  against  him,  under  the  Duke 
of  Aihol,  the  king's  uncle,  and  on  the  2lst  February,  1437. 
the  king  was  murdered,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  aM.  A  year 
or  two  afterwards  also  his  adviser  Wardlaw,  bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  died ;  and  immediately  on  this  event  Bishop  Ca- 
meron, WaTdlaw*s  fiivourite,  was  turned  out  of  the  chan- 
cellorship which  he  had  held  from  the  institution  of  the  Court 
ofthe  Seaaion,  and  Sir  William  Criohton,  a  layman,  and  the 
first  who  had  held  the  peat  seal  fbr  a  long  period,  was  con- 
stituted chancellor ;  the  Court  of  Session  expired,  and  the 
course  of  the  old  ocnnmon  Uiw  was  re-established. 

JAMBS  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  only  ton  James  I.,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  when  but  about  seven  years  old.  The 
rivalry  which  existed  between  the  nobles  and  ecclesiastics 
at  his  father's  death  continued ;  and  the  one  party  or  the 
other  prevuled  according  as  by  violence  or  atr^agem  they 
obtained  possession  of  the  king's  person.  DisM^er  na- 
turally spread  throughout  ths  kingdom,  and  the  power  of 
intUvidnala  new  most  insolent  from  ne^ect  to  enforce  the 
laws.  TheBarl  of  Dcn^las  in  particular  erected  a  sort  of 
independent  principalis  in  the  country,  and  forbidding  his 
vasaals  and  dependents  to  acknowledge  an^  authority  save  his 
own,  he  created  knights,  appunted  a  pnvjr-councU,  named 
offloers,  civil  and  muitary,  and  appeared  m  public  with  a 
splendour  and  magnificence  more  than  royaL  To  add  to 
the  calamities  which  the  nation  suffered,  the  country  was 
visited  by  a  plaguy  and  there  ma  alao  a  great  fiinUne.  The 


king  was  immature  in  mind  as  m  years,  and  altogether  de- 
ficient in  the  vigour  necessary  in  his  (srcumstanees  and 
situation :  his  partialities  were  also  misijloced.  During  his 
whole  reign  the  country  was  disturbed  \i/y  intestine  broils, 
and  thou^  continual  executions  and  fbrfeitures  took  place 
yet  no  regular  or  effectual  measure  was  adopted  to  obtain 
or  secure  peace.  He  was  also  attacked  from  England,  and 
at  the  siege  of  Roxhuigh.  which  was  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish, he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  caonoa  n«v  him. 
This  was  in  tha  year  146(t,Hidin  the  89ft  jaarof  thakii^ 
age. 

JAMES  nL,Kingof  SooOandtWaa.  like  bis  Ihtbar  Jamas 
n..  about  seven  years  old  at  his  MoeMioo  to  the  thm^  9rd 
August,  1460.  He  had  scarcely  begun  his  reign  whm  Donald, 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  seeing  the  weakness  of  goveniment 
and  the  distracted  stoteof  the  kingdom,  assembled  a  oouncil 
of  his  friends  and  vasssls  at  hisMsdeof  Ardtomish.  and  ia 
the  style  of  an  independent  prince  granted  a  oommisaion  to 
ambassadors  to  eonfw  with  deputies  from  Edw^  IV., 
king  of  England,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  realm.. 
The  commissioners  met  at  Westminstor,  and  after  a  negotia- 
tion, concluded  a  treaty.datedat  London,!  2th  February,  1 468. 
the  object  of  which  ma  no  less  than  the  eoni|aest  of  Scot- 
land w  the  vassals  of  the  chieftain  and  the  a«xjliBries  to  bo 
fiir  nisned  by  Edward,  with  such  essntanca  u  eould  be  given 
by  the  banubed  ead  of  Dongloa.  While  thia  rabelUm  was 
going  on  in  the  north,  Robert  lord  Bt^d.  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  r^ncy,  and  also  lord-justieiu  souUi  of  the  Fbrth,  and 
lord-chamberlain  of  the  kingdom,  was  grasping  im  another 
part  of  the  country  at  all  the  chief  hononrs  and  places  of 
government,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  minor  offices  of 
magistrates  and  common-couocilmen  in  the  several  bw^hs 
were  also  then  objects  of  tumultuous  contest;  for  it  was 
at  this  time  the  act  1469,  o.  29,  was  passed,  by  which  the 
entire  system  of  burgh  election  was  changed,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  such  ccmfbsion.  This  act  was  the  foundation  of  the 
clo$e  tyttem,  which  was  only  remedied  by  the  late  Bu^h 
RefiMTO  Aot  tat  Scotland.  Tb»  same  ywr  the  act  1469, 
c  30,  was  passed,  sutfjeciing  all  notaries  to  the  examination 
and  authority  of  the  Ordinary.  This  act  was  passed  to 
please  the  clergy,  who  had  the  ear  of  the  king.  The  tatter 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  known  slave  of  his  eccle- 
siastics, and  Sir  James  Balfoiv  {Aimals  qf  Scotland,  an. 
14SI),  records  a  trick  played  off  upon  him  by  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  of  England,  wno  trimmed  up  a  person  in  the 
habit  of  a  papal  legate^  and  sent  him  to  James  with  injunc- 
tions and  exoomnmnications  in  the  name- <^  his  Holiness. 
The  imposition  succeeded  completely.  The  king  took  up 
also  with  low  favourites,  and  on  their  account  inv^ved  him- 
self in  a  quarrel  with  his  nobles,  which  ended  ia  the  en- 
counter at  BanuooUnim.  The  king  tted  in  fliight  from  the 
field,  and  falling  from  hia  horse  was  harleA  into  a  miller's 
cottage,  where,  on  being  discovered,  he  was  secretly  killed 
and  carried  off.  nobody  knew  where  (Pitscottie.  320>.  The 
king's  death  took  place  in  June,  1488,  in  the  35th  year  of 
his  age. 

JAMES  IV..  King  of  Scothnd,  son  of  James  HI.,  was 
about  fifteen  years  old  at  his  accession  to  the  throne*  which 
tookplaceon  the  11th  June,  1488.  Hewas  of  an  active 
disposition,  full  of  life  and  vigour ;  and  in  his  time  the  com- 
tneroe  and  literature  of  the  country  flourished  under  his 
encouragement.  But  though  he  possessed  not  a  few  of  the 
elements  of  a  great  min^  he  unfbrtunately  becsune  the 
shive  of  superstition,  and  thence  in  his  publie  conduct  a 
meer  tool  in  the  hands  <rf  his  cler^. 

In  1 494,  having  fhllen  mto  a  state  of  melancholy  on  the 
reflection  that  he  had  countenanced  the  rebellion  in  which 
his  fother  perished,  he  reeeived  a  l^ato  from  the  pope,  and, 
in  obedience  to  him,  bound  about  his  waist  an  iron  belt,  to 
be  worn  in  penance,  day  and  night,  for  the  remainder  trf  his 
life.  Sometime  after  this  his  queen  fell  sick,  and  immedi- 
ately thereupon  he  mode  a  pilgrimage  to  St  Ninian's  in 
Galloway,  on  foot,  for  her  reoovery,  and  she  having  after- 
wards recovered,  they  both  went  tldther  in  pilgrimage  the 
same  year.  That  year  also  he  went  to  St.  Duthm's  in  Ross 
—which  was  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
other  shrine  was  at  the  extreme  south;  and  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  think  it  was  at  ^  desire  ofthe  eoolesiasties  that  he 
made  those  repeated  pngxeases  to  the  highhmds  and  isles  ia 
which  we  Ond  him  engaged,  with  Hw  ostensible  purpowe  of 

niag  that  port  of  tbe  realm,  but  in  foot  to  remove  him 
me  seat  of  authority  and  sovemment.  In  the  mean- 
time tbe  clergy  wen  not  idle;  lnthe^Rboveveu;t^<l|th« 
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raiinnitf  of  Aberdeen  (the  (hircl  of  the  Scottish  aniver^ 
$i!ki)  m  fbuadeil ;  and  in  the  same  year  an  act  wbs  passed 
in  /ariiimeut.  enjoining  all  barons  and  frediolders  of  sub- 
sluHe  toput  tb^  ^dcttt  sons  to  grammar  learning,  and  thwe< 
■Atr&r  three  years  totheuniveraitieatoatudjrtMoanonand 
n'lil  laws.   In  1 50^  vhile  the  anhbishop  of  St  Andrew's 
fu  lord  chancellor,  the  court  otDailw  Ctmndltiu  insti- 
tuted—a court  of  the  same  nature  and  extensiTe  jurisdio- 
tioD  u  the  previous  Court  of  the  Session,  composed  of  the 
cUncellor  and  others  appointed  by  the  erovn ;  and  the 
tame  year  an  act  was  passed  subjecting  all  notaries  to  the 
eiamination  of  the  Ordinary.   In  1512  a  great  council  of 
lh«  cle^  vas  held  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  &mouB  Valor 
bmejiciorwn,  called '  Bagimont's  Roll,'  was  made  up.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  king,  ti^ng  up  the  French  cause,  entered, 
viih  tbe  flower  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden, 
vbero  be  perished.  [Hknrt  VIII.,  p.  132.1 

JAMES       King  of  Scotland,  son  of  James  IV.,  was 
little  more  than  a  year  old  when  the  crown  devolved  upon 
bim.   Bat  so  equally  poised  was  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  at  this  time,  that  as  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land was  anxiouslr  sought  by  the  rival  monarcba  of  Germany 
and  France,  so  all  three  courted  the  fevour  of  James's  go- 
rernment.  The  state  of  the  papal  see  was  also  peculiar  at  this 
time ;  for  besides  the  risks  which  it  ran  from  the  collision  of 
temporal  interests,  it  was  now  raising  up  for  itself  determined 
enemies  witbin  its  own  dominions.   Tne  reforming  spirit  of 
Martin  Luther  and  bis  followers  apread  into  Scotland,  and 
introduced  new  elements  of  discord  into  a  country  then-in  a 
singularly  distracted  state.   The  regency  of  the  young  king 
vas  long  an  object  of  ambition ;  and  in  the  struggle  every 
thing  was  fingotten  by  the  contending  parties  but  succera. 
The  king  wasbcMieged,  captured,  and  re-taken ;  and  personal 
rencountres  between  nobles  and  their  vassals  in  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  were  of  frequent  occurrence.   The  loss  of 
laymen  however  at  Flodden  had  given  a  decided  advan 
tage  to  the  clergy,  and  the  ecclesiastical  interest  at  hst 
bore  undisputed  sway.    Gavin  Dunbar,  who  had  been  the 
king's  preceptor,  was  made  archbishop  of  Glasgow  in  1 924 ; 
in  15-iS  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor;  and  in  four 
years  afterwards  the  Court  of  Session  was  erected— a  cburt 
of  general  and  supreme  iunidiction  under  the  chancellorl 
The  latter  was  now  at  the  head  both  of  the  chnroh  and 
common  law ;  and  when  Cardinal  Beaton  became  chancel' 
lor,  lua  vast  powen  wue  exercised  with  such  force  and 
rapidity  as  threatened  and  well  nigh  accomplished  the  ex- 
termination of  every  power  in  the  kineiombuthisownand 
the  papaL    It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  all  attempts  at  an 
alliance  with  the  king  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  be- 
come embroiled  with  thepi^ncy,  shotud  be  rejected.  A  war 
vas  thus  provoked,  and  James  was  obliged  to  court  those 
DQliles  whom  it  had  been  the  policy  of  his  court  to  humble. 
Thej  DOW  d^rmined  on  a  disgraceful  revenge.   In  an 
atUckon  the  Scottish  border  the  English  were  repelled,  and 
aa  opportmu^  offered  ta  the  Scots  of  cutting  off  their  re- 
tn*t  The  mug  accordingly  gave  wdeis  to  that  end,  but 
hu  banm  obstinately  teased  to  advance;  .and  in  a  subse- 
qvaa  engagement  10,000  of  the  Scots  deliberately  sur* 
rnidered  themselves  prisoners  to  the  enemy.  The  spirit  of 
James  sunk  under  his  contending  passions,  and  he  died  of 
a  broken  heart,  in  the  33rd  year  of  his  age. 

JAMES  I.  of  England,  and  VL  of  Scotland,  was  the  only 
ofliprine  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  by  her  second  husband 
Beiuy  Stuart,  lord  Daniley,  who,  through  his  fkther  Matthew 
Stuart,  eari  of  Lennox,  lieing  descended  from  a  daughter 
<^  James  H.,  had  some  pretensions  to  the  succession  of  the 
Srattish  throne  in  ease  of  Mary  dying  without  issue,  and 
vbo  was  the  nrandaou,  as  Mary  was  tlie  granddaughter,  of 
Matsaret  Timor,  lluough  whom  the  Beottiah  line  claimed 
and  eventually  obtained  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  of 
England  idler  the  fitilare  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  VIIL 
The  son  of  lUry  and  Damley  (or  king  Henry,  as  he  was 
called  after  his  marriage),  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, 19th  June,  1566,  and  was  baptised  according  to  the 
Catholic  ritual  in  Stirling  Castle,  on  the  1 7tb  of  December 
bilowing,  by  the  namea  of  Charles  James.  The  murder  of 
Damley  took  place  on  tlw  18th  of  February,  15&7 ;  and  was 
followed,  by  "Oaxfa  marriage  with  Bothwell,  15th  May  of 
the  same  year ;  her  capture  by  the  insurgent  nobles,  or 
lords  of  the  conpeeation  as  they  called  themselves,  at  Car- 
berry,  I4th  June;  her  consignment  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Locfaleven,  on  tho  17th;  and  her  forced  resigna- 
tiou  of  the  cxowD*  on  the  24tU  of  July^  in  fawur  of  ber  son, 


who  was  crowned  at  Stirling  on  Uka  29th  a«  James  VL, 
being  then  an  inftnt  of  little  more  than  a  year  oldi 

The  eireumstanoes  of  the  timet  vluch  was  that  of  the 
final  stru^le  in  Scotland  between  the  two  great  fattoests 
of  the  old  and  the  new  religion,  whieb  besidea  their  intrinsie 
importance  were  raspeotively  identified  with  the  IVeaeh 
and  the  English  alliance,  and  also  with  the  old  and  the  new 
distribution  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  made  the  mi- 
nori^  of  James  stwmy  beyond  even  we  ordinary  use  and 
wont  of  Scottish  mmorities.   Before  his  mother's  marriage 
with  Bothwell  he  had  been  ooramitled  by  her  to  the  care  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  a  nobleman  of  the  most  estimable  cha- 
racter, who  had  retired  with  his  ohai^e  to  Stirling  Castle, 
and  there  resolutely  withstood  all  Bothwell's  attempts  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  inftint  prince.   Here  he  continued 
to  reside  during  the  regencies  of  ihe  earl  of  Murray  (22nd 
August,  1M7— 2ttd  Jvaamry,  1570),  of  the  earl  of  Lennox 
(37th  January,  1S70~4th  ^ptember.  1570),  of  the  e»l  of 
Mar  (6th  September,  1570— 29th  October,  1379),  and  of 
the  earl  of  Morton  (24th  November,  1578— 10th  March, 
1578),  his  education  being  placed  under  ih»  general  direc- 
tion of  Mar's  brother,  Alexander  Brsktne,  under  whom 
were  employed  George  Buchanan  and  three  others  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  Scottish  scholars.   After  his 
brother's  death  not  only  the  custody  of  the  king's  perBon* 
but  also  the  command  of  the  castle,  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  Erskine,  and  principally  by  his  management,  in  ooncert 
with  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athol,  a  plot  was  arranged  in 
the  banning  of  the  year  1578,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
at  a  eouncO  eomposed  of  nearly  all  the  nobil^  of  the  kin^ 
dom,  which  net  at-Stu-ling,  James,  young  as  he  stiU  was, 
was  requested  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
and  Morton  was  oompelled  to  resign  the  r^euOT  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  10th  of  March,  to  the  great  ;foy  of  the  nation, 
with  whom  the  severity  and  rapacity  of  his  adnunbtration 
bad  made  him  universally  odious.   Affairs  were  now  no- 
minally administcasd  by  the  king,  assisted  by  a  council 
composed  of  twelve  of  the  nobility.  The  new  government 
however  soon  became  unpopular,  principally  ftom  the  pre- 
sumed or  notorious  inclination  of  its  I^ing  numibers  in 
&vour  of  popery;  and  this  state  of  things  in  a  few  weeks 
o^ned  a  way  for  Morton  to  the  resumption  of  nearly  all 
his  former  authority.  Into  the  hands  of  this  man,  un- 
donbtedly  one  of  mo  chief  actors  in  the  tragedy  of  his 
fet bar's  murder,  the  young  prince  now  fbll ;  and  Morton 
succeeded  in  retaming  his  prize,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  opposite  party,  till,  partly  by  force,  partly  by 
skilfViI  n^;otiation,  he  had  appaxently  re-established  hw 
power  on  a  fbundation  of  complete  security.  Itwaa  not  long 
nowever  in  being  undermined,  chiefly  by  the  intrigues  of 
two  individuals,  who  seem  to  have  first  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  Scottidi  court  in  the  latter  part  of  &e  year 
U79,and  immediately  became  the  ejects  of  the  unbounded 
fondness  of  the  young  king.  One  of  these  earliest  of  James's 
succession  of  fkvourites  was  £sm6  Stuart,a8on  of  a  younger 
btotlier  of  the  eari  of  Lennoz,anddieTefoR»  a  near  relation 
tt  his  own:  he  was  a  native  of  France^  and  bore  in  that 
eoontry  the  title  «i  Lord  D'Aub^y.  to  which  James  ra- 
pidly added  Ae  Scottish  honours  of  Lord  Aberbrothook, 
earl  of  Lennox,  and  then  duke  of  Lennox,  with  the  ap- 
pointments of  governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  captain  of  tlie 
royal  guard,  first  lord  of  the  bedohamber,  and  lord  high 
clumberlain.   The  other,  a  much  darker  character,  was  a 
Ciaptain  James  Stuart,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree. 
On  the  30th  of  December,  1 580,  the  mind  of  the  king  having 
been  previously  prepared  for  what  was  to  be  done.  Captain 
Stuart  entered  the  council  chamber,  and  formally  accused 
Morton  of  having  been  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  late 
kingHenty.  The  earl  was  immediately  committed  to  prison, 
and  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  efitvts  in  bis  behalf 
by  the  English  queen,  he  was  brought  to  trial  befl)re  the 
court  of  justiciary,  condemned,  and  executed  at  Edinbui|;h, 
2nd  June,  1581.   The  two  finourites.  Lennox,  and  Stuart, 
recently  created  earl  of  Arran,  were  now  the  rulers  of  the 
kingdom,  and  they  exerdsed  their  uncontrolled  power  with 
unmeaaurable  insolence.   At  length  a  party  of  the  nobles, 
including  the  earls  of  Mar,  Olencaim,  and  Oowrie,  lords 
Lindsay,  Boyd,  and  others,  concerted  a  scheme  for  seising 
tbe  king's  person,  which  they  carried  into  efihct,  12th  Au- 
gust, 1582,  at  (Cowrie's  Gastle  of  Butbven,  in  PerthsUfre, 
whence  the  enterprise  is  known  in  Scottish  history  by  the 
name  of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven.  On  this 
was  tbiown  into  cooflnement, 
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the  kingdHnt  nod  iood  after  died  in  Franoe.  and  Janiet 
liimaelf  remained  a  oaptive  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators, 
whose  prooeedings  immediately  reoaived  the  full  approval 
of  aoonveution  of  the  entates.  They  had  also  the  active 
thowh  uoavowed  suppwt  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vho  in  the 
overtnrow  of  the  government  of  Morton  and  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Lennox  and  Arran  had  seen  her  whole  policy  with 
regard  to  the  northern  kingdom  thwarted.  On  the  other 
hsAd  Henry  III.  of  Franoe  interposed  bis  influence,  though 
unsuecewfuUy,  to  rescue  the  Scotti^  king  irom  the  thral- 
dom in  which  he  wa»  now  kept, 

James  ramained  in  a  state  of  restraint  amounting  almost 
to  actual  imprisonment  for  about  ten  months.  At  last,  on 
the  27th  of  June,  1583,  having  been  permitted  to  go  from 
Falkland  to  St.  Andrew's,  he  contrived,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  friends,  with  whom  he  had  arranged  his  plans,  to 
throw  himself  into  the  castle  there,  and  to  maintain  his 
positioti  till  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  finding  themselves 
outnumbered  by  those  who  flocked  from  all  parts  to  his 
assistance,  throw  down  their  arms  and  gave  up  the  coutesL 
One  of  the  king's  first  acta  after  he  recovered  his  liberty 
was  to  release  and  recal  to  court  the  infomous  Arran,  and 
again  to  commit  the  management  of  affairs  to  that  luckless 
minion,  whoae  govenunent  apeedily  becune  as  harah  and 
arbitraiy  as  ever.  James  in  the  first  instance  had  evinoed 
a  disposition  to  follow  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  course 
with  the  faction  lately  at  the  head  of  afi'airs ;  he  had  even 
visited  the  eail  of  Qowrie  at  Ruthven  Castle  and  grantbd 
him  a  fbll  pardon ;  but  under  the  influence  of  Arran  he 
soon  changed  his  conduct  An  act  was  obtained  £rom  the 
oonvention  of  estates  declaring  all  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  guilty  of  high  treason :  most 
of  them  made  their  escape  to  England ;  hut  Gowrie,  who 
relying  on  his  pardon  had  made  his  submission,  was  seized, 
thrown  into  ^^n,  tried,  condemned,  and  sent  to  the  block. 
Seeing  the  power  of  that  party  thus  to  all  appearance 
broken  for  ever,  EUsaheth  now  applied  henelf  to  form  an 
allianoe  with  Arran,  who  readily  undertook  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  should  be  oondueted  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  English  queen,  and  by  his  unbounded 
influence  over  his  r^al  master  was  easily  able  to  perform 
that  engagement.  James  was  induced,  among  other  acts 
of  subserviency,  to  write  to  his  mother  in  such  unduti- 
ful  atid  unfeeling  terms  as  to  make  Mary,  in  the  bitterness 
of  her  resentment,  threaten  to  leave  liim  the  load  of  a 
parent's  curse.  Soon  after  this,  29  ih  July,  1585,  a  treaty 
of  intimate  alliance  was  oonduded  between  Elizabeth  and 
the  Scottish  kin^  and  an  annual  pension  of  5000/.  was 
settled  by  the  former  upon  the  latter.  A  chief  manager 
in  these  tnwsactions  had  been  a  new  court  favourite 
of  James's,  the  eldest  son  of  the  JjoA  Gray,  styled  the 
Uaster  of  Gray,  an  individual  formed  by  nature  and  educa- 
tum  for  intrigue  and  treachery.  With  the  view,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  removing  a  formidable  rival.  Arran  had  caused 
Gray  to  be  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  English  court,  where 
the  unprincipled  politician  appears  to  have  been  imme- 
diately gained  over  by  Elizabeth,  and  engaged  by  her  to  act 
his  part  in  forwarding  her  various  schemes  of  policy  with 
regard  to  Scottish  affairs.  One  of  the  first  uses  which  Eliza- 
beth made  of  this  new  instrument  was  to  effect  the  over- 
throw of  Arran,  on  whose  tmsteodiness  and  caprice  she  felt 
that  she  nerer  could  p}ace  any  sure  reliance.  With  her 
connivance,  the  lords  who  had  been  banished  on  account 
of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  entered  Seotland  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  10,000  men,  in  the  end  of  October,  1585,  and  ad- 
vancing to  Stirling,  where  the  king  and  Arran  were,  in- 
vested the  castle,  on  which  Arran  look  to  flight,  and  the 
king  was  compelled  to  negotiate  with  them  upon  their  own 
terms.  All  their  past  offences  were  pardoned  ;  the  princi- 
pal forts  of  the  kingdom  were  put  into  their  bands ;  and,  a 
parliament  having  been  called,  Arran  and  his  late  associates 
wore  all  dismissed  from  power,  he  himself  being  besides 
stripped  of  his  titles  and  estates — the  latter,  chiefly  the  con- 
fiscated proper^  of  those  whose  moment  of  retaliation  was 
now  come.  The  new  settlMoent  of  the  government  was 
followed  by  the  conclusion,  8th  July,  1686,  of  another 
treaty  with  England,  by  whic^  the  two  kingdoms  bound 
themselves  in  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  against  all 
foreign  powers  who  should  invade  the  territories  or  attempt 
to  disturb  the  reformed  religious  establishment  of  either. 

In  October  of  the  same  ^ear  James's  mother,  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary,  after  her  imprisonment  of  nearly  twenty 
fsarsf  was  at  last  krought  to  truUi  and  en  the  8th  of  Fsbra- 


I  uy  folkming  she  was  put  to  de^  Between  ha  condem- 
nation and  her  execution  James  had  made  considerable 
exertions  to  save  her ;  in  addition  to  solicitations  and 
remanstrances,  he  took  steps  to  obtain  the  aid  of  France, 
Spain,  and  other  foreign  courts  in  support  of  his  demands ; 
but  his  ambassador  to  the  English  court,  the  infamous 
Master  of  Gray,  is  said  to  have  betrayed  his  trust,  so  far  as 
actually  to  be  the  most  u^ent  instigator  of  the  execution, 
often  reminding  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  that  the  deed 
cannot  bite^  and  undertaking  that  no  unpleasant  conse- 
quences should  follow  f^m  any  momentary  resentment 
which  James  might  show.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Scottish 
king  was  very  soon  pacified;  he  blustered  at  first  under 
the  sting  of  the  insult  that  bad  been  offered  him;  but 
reflecting  that  by  any  violent  coui-se  he  should  put  in  hazard 
both  his  pension  and  his  chance  of  the  English  succession, 
he  prudently  allowed  himself  to  be  soothed  by  Elizabeth's 
hollow  excuses,  and  continued  on  the  same  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  her  as  borore.  Gray  was  indeed,  on  the  discovery  of 
the  part  he  had  acted,  disgraced  and  dismissed  from  court. 
The  next  year  James  signalized  his  zeal  in  the  service  of 
bis  English  patroness  by  firmly  r^ecting  all  the  overtures 
of  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  other  Catholic  powers  to  in- 
duce him  to  join  them,  and  by  co-operating  zealously  with 
Elizabeth  in  her  preparations  for  repelling  the  attack  of 
the  Armada. 

In  1589,  James  was  married  to  the  princess  Anne,  tbe 
second  daughter  of  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Denmark.  He  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  Upslo  in  Norway,  to  which  place  his  bride, 
after  having  put  to  sea,  had  been  driven  back  byastQrra,and 
there  the  marriage  was  solemnized  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber. James  did  not  return  to  Scotland  till  the  20th  of 
May,  1590.  The  character  of  Queen  Anne,  who  survived 
to  Ist  March,  1619.  is  depicted  in  the  scandalous  chro- 
nicles of  the  time  in  not  very  creditable  oolourB ;  she  is 
represented  as  an  eager  and  restless  intriguer,  both  in 

Solitics  and  in  gallantry ;  on  the  other  hand  however,  ArcH- 
isbop  Abbot,  who  knew  her  well,  and  who  was  not  likoly 
to  regard  with  indulgence  some  of  the  foulis  she  is  chained 
with,  speaks  of  her  memory  with  great  respect  She  seems 
to  have  been  a  person  of  greater  energy  and  decision  than 
her  husband,  over  whom  she  exerted  considerable  influence, 
notwithstanding  his  constant  doting  fondness  for  one  male 
fovourite  after  another.  The  first  memorable  event  that 
occurred  in  Scotland  after  the  king's  return  was  a  daring  at- 
tempt made  by  his  relation,  Francis  Stuart,  lately  created 
earl  of  Bothwell,  a  grandson  of  James  V.  by  his  son  John, 
prior  of  Coldingham.  He  had  been  committed  to  prison  on 
the  absurd  charge,  made  by  some  unhappy  persons  appre- 
hended and  tortured  as  witches,  that  he  had  employed  their 
art  to  raise  the  storms  by  wluchthe  lifo  of  the  queen  had  been 
endangered  on  her  first  attempted  voyage  to  Scotland,  and 
the  king  had  afterwards  been  so  long  detained  in  Denmark. 
Upon  effecting  his  enlargement,  he  collected  a  force  of  his 
retainers,  and  on  the  night  of  the  27th  December,  1591, 
entered  the  palace  of  Holyrood-House,  vrith  the  design, 
as  he  pretended,  of  expelling  the  chancellor  Maitland 
ftrom  the  king's  council,  but  apparently  with  still  more 
daring  intentions.  The  alarm  was  given  after  he  had  set 
fire  to  several  of  the  apartments  and  had  nearly  made 
his  way  to  where  the  king  was ;  he  succeeded  however  m 
making  his  escape,  and  fled  to  the  north.  The  earl  of 
Huntly  having  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  falling  upon  his  private  enemy  the  young  Bar!  of 
M  urray  (son-in-law  and  heir  of  the  late  regent),  and  slajing 
him.  after  burning  his  house  to  the  f;round ;  an  atrocity 
which  excited  the  oeepest  popular  indignation  at  the  time, 
and  is  celebrated  in  Scottish  song.  Bothwell  and  all  his 
adherents  were  soon  after  attainted  in  i)arhament;  but 
this  did  not  put  an  end  either  to  his  audarious  {Hxxseedings 
or  to  the  treasonable  attempts  of  other  parties.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1593  a  new  conspiracy  of  Huntly  and  the  other 
heads  of  the  popish  faction  was  detected  for  bringing  a 
S^nish  force  mto  the  kingdom,  with  the  ol^ect  of  re-esta- 
blishing popery  and  invading  En^and;  and  a  few  months 
later,  BoQiwell,  after  having  foiled  in  another  attempt  to 
seize  the  royal  petson  at  FslUand,  having  anoeiated  himself 
with  the  remaining  adherents  or  connexions  of  tbe  late 
favourites  Lennox  and  Amm,  suddenly  returned  from 
England,  where  he  had  been  protected  by  Elizabeth,  and 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1593,  entered  the  palace  with  a  band 
of  armed  followers,  and  nutde  the  kii^4usprisonw.  James 
was  obliged  hoth  to  Bnati5yf^!yi|^^^<$^]^(iC>°^  *• 
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iiaasi  S»  ehancdlor  Ibitlud  and  Iiu  otim  chief  minis- 
tun;  ud  he  remained  in  durance  till  a  convention  of  the 
noMet  at  last  assembled  at  Stirling  in  the  beginning  of 
.Septembra*,  when  fats  gaolers  found  it  necessary  to  release 
hia.  Disturbances  however  were  a^n  and  again  excited  in 
lAe nurse  of  this  and  the  two  following  yean  by  the  attempts 
tulli  of  Bothwell  and  the  popish  lords ;  and  at  length  these 
two  Actions,  which  had  hitherto  professed  the  most  opposite 
pnnciples,  joininE;  their  forces,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
earis  of  Huntly'and  Errol.  encountered  the  royal  army 
commanded  by  tbe  young  Earl  of  Aigyle,  at  Glenlivat  in 
Aberdeenshire,  3rd  October.  1594,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
infenoritv  in  numbers,  put  it  completely  to  the  rout.  This 
disaster  however  was  immediately  repaired  by  the  results  of 
an  expedition  conducted  into  the  nortnem  districts  by  James 
ia  penon,  who  forced  the  popish  lords  first  to  retreat  to  tlie 
mountain^  and  eventimUy  to  make  their  submission,  when 
they  were  allowed  to  retire  beyond  seas  on  giving  security 
that  they  would  engage  in  no  further  intrigues  against  the 
Protestant  religion  or  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Bothweil 
fled  to  France,  and  afterwards  withdrew  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  he  professed  himself  a  convert  to  popery,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  obscurity  and  indigence. 

These  comrootionBhad  scarcely  been  quieted  when  James 
became  involved  in  new  troubles  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
test into  which  he  was  brought  with  the  clergy  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Ghurch,  which  had  been  legally  established  as  the 
national  form  of  rdigion  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliap 
ment  in  1592.  Although  James  had  been  indutwd  by 
oonsidemtioiu  of  policy  to  give  his  anent  at  the  moment  to 
this  popular  act,  he  was  himsdf  an  avowed  admiror  of  epis- 
fopacj,  and  was  even  very  generally  suspected  of  a 
strong  inclination  towards  popery;  so  that  the  alliance 
of  Church  and  State  in  this  case  was  one  of  a  very 
frangible  nature.  To  make  matters  worse,  both  parties 
cherished  the  lofUest  notions  of  their  powers  and  rights, 
each  indeed  looking  upon  itself  as  entitled  to  lord  it  over 
the  other.  In  December,  1596,  in  a  tumult  of  the  people 
of  Edinburgh,  excited  by  tho'harangues  of  their  clergy,  the 
liie  of  the  king  was  placed  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  the 
decided  measures  tlUt  followed  on  both  sides  mode  the 
contest  assume  the  appearance  of  the  commencement  of  a 
rivil  war.  Nearly  all  the  aristocracy  and  the  upper  classes 
however  were  with  tifie  king ;  theclergy  and  the  people  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  find  one  of  the  nobility  who  would  espouse 
Iheir  cause  and  come  forwanl  as  their  leader ;  and  by  an 
unusual  exertion  of  vigour  and  firmness  James  was  enabled 
not  only  completely  to  crush  the  insurrection,  but  to  turn 
tbe  occasion  to  account  in  bringing  the  Church  into  full 
subjection  to  the  civil  authority.  In  the  course  of  the  ful- 
loving  year,  1598,  tbe  substance  of  episcopacy,  in  apolitical 
sense,  was  restored  by  seats  in  parliament  being  given  to 
■boot  fifty  ecclesiastics  on  the  royal  nomination.  Even 
the  General  Assembly  was  gained  over  to  acquiesce  in 
this  great  oonstitutional  ehai^ 

The  nuBt  memorable  event  m  the  remainder  of  James's 
Scottish  rdgn  was  tbe  very  mysterious  affair  known  in  his- 
toiy  by  tbe  name  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy.    On  the  5th  of 
August,  1600,  James,  being  then  at  Falkland,  was  induc^l 
by  Alexander  Ruthven,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie 
vbo  was  executed  in  1684,  to  accompany  him  with  a  few 
alteodanta  to  the  house  of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Oowrie  at 
Perth.   Some  time  after  bis  arrival  he  was  led  by  Ruthven 
iDto  a  retired  apartment  of  the  house;  there  a  struggle 
look  place  between  the  two,  in  the  presence  only  of  tlie 
earl's  steward,  who  was  in  full  armour,  but  either  did  not 
interfere  at  all,  or.  according  tb  his  own  account,  only 
br  the  king's  {Kotection.    Meanwlidle,  what  was  going 
00  was  perceived  from  the  street,  on  which  the  people 
wemblea.  and  the  king's  attendants  rushed  to  the  room : 
ia  the  end  tbe  king  remained  unhurlv  but  both  Alexandar 
Ruthvan  and  his  brother  the  earl  were  killed.    These  are  I 
nearly  all  the  undoubted  facta  of  this  strange  tranaactbn : 
they  seem  to  establish  a  design  on  the  port  of  the  Ruthvens 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  king's  person,  and  there  are 
tome  circumstances  leading  to  the  conjecture  that  they 
were  prompted  by  the  Engluh  government   That  thOT  in- 
tended to  take  his  life,  as  James  endeavoured  to  make  it 
appear,  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  will  scarcdy 
a'.l<iw  us  to  suppose.   The  passage  however  is  one  of  the 
(darkest  in  hiato^,  and,  after  the  expenditure  of  much  inge- 
nuity in  the  attempt  to  dear  it      it  may  be  pronounced 
that  no  explanation  of  it  which  ia  latisfitotory  at  all  points 
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has  yet  been  given,  or  is  likdr  evor  to  he  attuned.  'What- 
ever ma  the  nature  of  the  aflnir,  it  stands  isi^ated  ftom  all 
the  other  events  of  the  time,  and  had  as  little  efhct  npou 
anything  that  came  after  it  as  it  is  known  to  have  had  of 
connection  with  anything  that  vent  before. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  residence  in  Scotland  James  wai 
much  occupied  in  taking  measures  for  securing  bis  succes- 
sion to  the  English  throno,  an  object  which,  from  tfaecapri- 
cious  temper  of  Elizabeth,  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
case,  remained  of  doubtftil  attainment  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  its  accomplishment.  Although  no  party  to  the 
rash  attempt  which  cost  the  earl  of  Essex  his  life  in  1601, 
he  had  been  iveviously  in  correspondence  with  that  noble- 
man,  who  seems  to  have  led  the  Scottish  king  to  believe 
that  seal  fhr  his  cause  was  the  motive  of  bis  conduct;  and 
after  receiving  the  news  of  the  ill  success  of  his  friend,  Jamei 
appears  to  have  been  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  to  save  him 
from  the  block,  having  even  ordered  the  ambassadors,  whom 
he  despatched  immediately  to  the  English  court,  to  follow 
up  their  entreaties  and  remonstrances,  if  necessary,  with  an 
open  declaration  of  war.  The  head  of  Essex  however  had 
fallen  before  the  Scottish  ambassadors  reached  London. 
Eventually  Sir  Robert  Cecil  himself  became  James's  chief 
confidant ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  even  after  he  had  thus 
secured  the  important  &er\'icea  of  the  English  prime  miilister, 
James  continued  to  hold  a  clandestine  correspondence  on 
the  same  great  subject  of  the  successicm  with  other  parties, 
of  whose  participation  in  the  husiDess  Cecil  apparently  was 
kept  in  entire  ignorance.  (See  Lord  Hailcs's  'Remarks on 
the  History  of  Scotland,'  eh.  xiv.)  Hanv  of  Cecil's  letters 
have  been  preserved,  and  were  published  at  Edinburgh  by 
Lord  Hailes  (Sir  David  Dalrymple)  in  I76C,  under  the  title 
of  'The  Secret  Gwrespondence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil  with 
James  VI.,  King  of  Scotland,'  12mo. 

James  at  length  became  king  of  England  by  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  24th  March,  1GC3,  when  his  accession  took 
place  without  a  murmur  of  opposition  ftom  any  quarter. 
Having  set  out  from  Edinhui^hon  the  5  th  of  April,  nu  entered 
London  on  the  7th  of  May,  after  a  journey  which  in  both 
countries  resembled  a  triumphal  progress.  Many  of  his 
Scottish  courtiers  accompanied  their  sovereign,  and  the 
prodigality  with  which  he  dialributed  the  wealtli  and 
honours  of  the  kingdom  among  these  hungry  northern  ad- 
venturers was  one  of  the  first  things  in  his  conduct  that 
disgusted  his  new  subjecta.  In  his  foreign  policy  James 
began  by  continuing  in  the  same  course  that  hod  been  pur- 
sued by  Elizabeth,  entering  into  a  close  alliance  with 
Henry  IV.  of  France  for  ihi  support  of  the  Dutch  and 
resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  Spain.  The  conspiracy  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Cobham,  and  others,  to  place 
on  the  throne  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  James's  cousin, 
was  the  first  domestic  afl^atr  of  interest  [Ralsiqk, 
Walter.]  Tbe  next  business  that  engaged  James'is  atten- 
tion was  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  between  the  Church 
and  the  Puritans,  for  which  purpose  a  conference  was  held 
at  Hampton  Court,  in  January,  1604,  and  the  points  of  dif- 
ference discussed  in  the  king's  presence,  he  himself  taking 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  debate.  [Confebbnce.]  James^ 
first  parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  was  opened 
by  a  speech  which,  as  Hume  remarks,  *  proves  him  to  have 
possessed  more  knowledge  and  greater  parts  than  prudence 
or  any  iust  sense  of  decorum  and  propriety.'  Among  other 
thinss  he  z^ously  urged  the  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
lana  into  one  kingdom ;  but  nothing  came  of  this  proposal 
for  the  present  James  however,  of  his  own  authority,  now 
assumed  on  his  coins  and  in  his  proclamations  the  title  of 
King  of  Great  Britain.   [Grzat  Britain.] 

Peaee  with  Spain  was  concluded,  much  to  the  gratiOea^ 
tion  of  the  km^a  wishes,  on  the  18th  of  August  uiis  yeu. 
The  great  event  of  tbe  year  1605  was  ibe  Gunpowder  Plot 
[Fawkbs,  Guy  ;  Gabnbt,  Hbnry.]  For  some  years  after 
this  the  history  of  the  reign  is  marked  by  no  memorable 
events  either  fi>reign  or  domestic;  but,  altliough  James 
still  continued  to  govern  by  parliaments,  various  causes 
were  contributing  gradually  to  alienate  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  crown,  and  to  prepare  the  elements  of  that 
open  contest  between  the  two  powers  which  broke  out  in 
the  next  reign.  In  1612,  the  death  of  James's  eldest  son, 
Henry  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age, 
spread  a  general  grief  through  the  nation,  to  which  the 
prince  had  already  endeared  himself  by  the  promise  of  a 
character  which  may  be  most  shortly  described  as  being  in 
almost  all  x«spect»— in  its  defteti  ai  well  vTih  its  ia|^%!r 
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Hbm  ravene  of  that  of  his  contemptible  father.  A  rumour 
aiOM  at  the  time,  and  lu»  been  preserred  by  some  contem- 
poxary  writers  of  a  violent  party  spirit,  that  the  prince  had 
iMon  carried  off  by  poison,  and  not  without  the  privacy  and 
consent  of  the  king ;  but  this  accusation,  too  monstrous  to 
be  admitted  without  the  strongest  evidence,  rests  upon 
neither  proof  nor  probability  of  any  kind.  The  death  of 
Prince  Henry  was  followed,  14th  February  1613,  by  the 
narriaf^e  of  James's  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabetti,  with 
Fredenok  the  Elector  Palatine,  an  alliance  which  was  at- 
tended with  important  results  both  in  that  age  and  in  the  next. 

The  ruling  mvonrite  whom  James  had  Inonght  viUi  him 
from  Scotland  was  Sir  Geo^  Hume — whom  in  1604  he 
created  Z<ord  Hume  in  the  English  peerage,  and  in  1608 
earl  of  Dunbar  in  that  of  Scotland— a  man  of  integrity,  as 
well  as  of  superior  talent.  The  king's  silly  and  mutable 
Ibndness  however  was  in  course  of  time  transferred  to  other 
ohjects— to  Philip  Herbert,  the  second  son  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  whom  he  made  earl  of  Montgomery  in  1603, 
and  who  many  years  after  succeeded  bis  elder  brother  as 
earl  of  Pembroke  ;  and  to  another  Scotchman,  Sir  James 
Hay,  made  a  Scottish  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hay  of 
Bewlie  in  1609,  and  who  afterwards  bore  successively  in  the 
English  peerage  the  titles  of  Lord  H^  of  Sawley  (161S), 
Viscount  Doncaster  (1617),  and  earl  of  Cariisle  (1622).  by 
which  last  he  is  best  remembered.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
Hay  who,  about  the  beginning  itf  the  year  1610,  introduced 
at  court  a  young  countryman  of  bis  own,  Robert  Cair,  or 
mm  properiy  Ker,  of  a  good  fkmilv,  but  chiefly  distin- 
guished  by  his  handsome  person,  an  advantage  which  never 
failed  to  attract  the  king's  attention  and  regard.  Carr  was 
immediately  taken  into  the  highest  fiivoiir,  made  a  knight 
n(  the  Bath,  and  the  next  year  apeer  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Rochester.  In  1613  the  young  and  beautiful  Frances 
Howard,  countess  of  Essex,  having  by  an  iofamouB  process, 
in  urging  which  the  king  took  a  part  that  alone  ought  to 
coniiigii  his  memory  to  abhorrence,  obtained  a  divorce  from 
her  husband,  was  married  to  the  favourite,  her  previous 
prolligate  passion  for  whom  is  believed  to  have  incited  her 
to  the  proceedings  by  which  she  suooeeded  in  dissolving 
her  flrflt  marriage.  The  king  on  this  occasion  raised  Ro- 
chester to  the  rank  of  earl  of  Somerset  (November,  16 13). 
Somerset's  foil  however  was  still  more  rapid  than  his  rise 
His  chief  friend  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  had  strenuously 
exerted  his  influence  to  prevent  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Essex,  which  he  represented  as  the  sure  destruction  of  his 
fortunes,  was  first,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  unprincipled 
woman  whom  he  had  thus  made  his  enemy,  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  and  Boon  after  taken  off  by  poison  administered  to 
him  by  her  means*  and  with  the  privity  of  her  husband. 
The  crime,  though  suspected  from  the  first,  was  not  fully  dis- 
covered till  about  two  years  after  its  commission ;  but  in 
I61S  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it  were  brought  to  trial, 
and  their  guilt  completely  established.  Four  persons  who 
hod  been  accomplices  in  the  murder  wen  left  to  the  execu- 
tioner; the  two  principals,  the  wretebed  Somerset  and  his 
wife,  had  their  better  merited  puniabment  commuted  into 
confiscation  wT  Oieir  property,  and  imprisonment,  from 
which  they  were  both  after  some  years  released.  Their 
condemnation  of  course  threw  down  the  earl  from  his  place 
and  favour  at  court,  and  he  was  given  up  with  the  most 
easy  indifference,  not  unaccompanied  with  some  touches  of 
gratuitous  baseness,  by  James,  whose  mind  hod  now  been 
taken  possession  of  by  a  passion  for  a  new  object,  another 
handsome  youth,  named  (ieoige  Villiers,  who  had  been  re- 
cently introduced  to  his  notice.  Villiers,  who,  after  having 
been  knighted,  was  created  successively  Viscount  Villiers 
(1616),  earl  of  Buckingham  (161 7),  marquis  of  Bnekii^ham 
(1618).  anddidmof  Buckingham  (1623),  continued  the  first 
favourite  and  ruling  minister  during  the  remainder  of  the 
zeign.  [BucKiKSECAii.] 

In  the  summer  of  1617  James  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland, 
and,  having  summoned  a  parliament,  succeeded,  though 
not  without  great  difficulty,  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  that 
body,  and  also  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  such  regulations 
as,  along  with  other  innovations  previously  made  since  his 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  brought  the  Scottish  church, 
in  government,  in  ceremonies,  and  in  its  position  in  relation 
to  the  civil  power,  very  nearly  to  the  model  of  the  Enghsh. 
It  was  now  no  longer  aPresbyterian.  hut  nominally  as  well  as 
nbstantialljr  u  Episcopal  ehuieh.  But  the  popular  feeling 
of  the  eound7  wai  never  ibr  a  moment  nconcUed  to  these 
MiliMd  eluotes. 


The  year  1618  was  disgraced  by  the  execution  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  on  the  monstrous  pretence  of  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him  for  the  conspiracy  in  which  he  had  been 
mvolved  in  the  first  year  of  the  king  s  reign,  but  in  reality  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  court  of  Spain.  [Ralbioh.]  Butthe  public 
indignation  at  James's  subserviency  to  that  Catholic  power 
was  roused  toa  still  higher  pitch  by  the  ^reat  foreign  events 
of  the  two  following  years,  when,  Austria  assisted  by  Spain 
having  attacked  the  Bohemians,  who  bad  chosen  the  Elector 
Palatine  for  their  king,  James  not  only  refused  to  take  part 
with  his  son-in-law  and  the  Protestant  interest  on  the  Con- 
tinent^ of  which  he  was  thus  installed  as  the  champion,  but 
even  reftised  to  acknowled^  his  new  r^l  title.  Frederick 
was  soon  driven  both  from  his  acauired  and  liU  hereditary 
dominions  by  the  arms  of  the  Oatliolic  powers  confederated 
against  him,  and  obliged  with  his  fbmily  to  take  reftige  in 
Holland.  Staggered  by  this  sudden  catastrophe,  and  by  the 
vehemence  with  which  the  people  expressed  their  rage  and 
grief.  James  now  hastened  to  take  some  steps  to  repair  the  di»> 
asters  which  his  pusillanimity  and  inaction  had  mainly  oc- 
casioned. After  endeavouring  to  raitie  money  in  the  way 
of  a  benevolence,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  call  together 
a  parliament,  the  first  that  had  been  allowed  to  meet  for 
six  years.  In  this  parliament,  memorable  among  other 
things  fbr  the  impeachment  of  Bacon  [Bacon,  Francis], 
the  first  decided  stand  was  taken  by  the  Commons  in 
their  contest  with  the  crown  by  their  fiimoiis  protest,  passed 
18th  December,  1621,  in  rm)ly  to  the  king's  asseriion  that 
their  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  concession 
of  his  ancestors  and  himself, — '  That  the  liberties,  franchises, 
and  jurisdiction  of  parliament  are  the  antient  and  un- 
doubted birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land.' This  resolution,  which  the  king  tore  from  the 
Journals  with  his  own  hand,  was  followed  by  the  immedinle 
prorogation  and  soon  after  by  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment; several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  House  of 
(Emmons  being  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  Tower  or  to 
other  prisons. 

James  had  for  some  time  before  this  set  his  heart  upon 
the  marriage  of  his  son  IVince  Charles  with  a  Spanish 
princess:  the  project  of  that  matcli  had  principally  influ- 
enced him  to  the  course  he  had  taken  in  tho  afiair  of 
Bohemia,  and  he  now  hoped  by  the  same  arrangement  to 
be  able*  ,without  having  recourse  to  arms,  to  recover  the 
Palatinate  fbr  his  son-in-law.  But  in  both  these  expecta- 
tions he  was  disappointed.  For  sumo  time  the  negotiations 
seemed  to  prot^eed  favourably ;  but  they  were  in  1623 
brought  to  on  abrupt  termination,  apparently  by  the  rash 
interference  of  Buckingham,  who,  after  having  persuailctl 
Prince  Charles  to  proceed  along  with  bim  to  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  matter,  disgusted  and  quarrelled 
with  the  leading  personages  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  then 
sueoeasftilly  exerted  his  influence  with  James,  or  perhaps 
rather  with  the  prince,  to  prevent  the  match.  As  the  pub- 
lic damour  for  ilie  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  still  continued, 
another  parliament  was  assembled  in  February,  16'24,  whicli 
eagerly  granted  sQpplies  for  the  attainment  uf  that  object 
by  force  of  arms ;  war  was  in  consequence  declared  against 
Spain,  and  an  army  under  Count  Mansfeldt  was  sent  into 
Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  But  this  expedition 
turned  out  en  utter  failure ;  the  force,  reduced  to  half  its 
numbers  by  a  pestilential  disorder  before  it  had  crossed  the 
sea,  never  even  entered  the  Palatinate ;  and  that  principality 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  or  rather  of  tlio 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  to  whom  it  had  been  assigned,  along 
with  the  electoral  dignity,  by  the  Imperial  diet 

James's  reign  of  nearly  fifty-eight  years  in  Scotland,  and 
rather  more  than  twenty-two  in  England,  was  terminated 
by  his  death  on  the  a7th  of  March,  1 625,  when  he  was  within 
three  months  of  eom{deting  the  fifU-ninth  year  of  hia  age. 
As  happened  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  almost  every  person 
pf  eminence  in  that  and  the  preceding  age,  a  rumour  sprung 
Up  that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  poison ;  and  when  Buck- 
ingham was  impeached  by  the  Cotncoonfl  in  the  beginnini; 
of  the  next  reign,  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him 
was  that  the  late  king  owed  his  death  to  some  plasters  and 
drinlts  which  he  had  administered  to  him  without  the  know- 
lodge  of  the  physicians.  In  fact  something  of  this  kind 
iloes  ajipear  to  have  taken  place,  although  Buckingham's 
intentions  in  what  he  did  may  possibly  have  been  innocent 
enough.  It  was  even  said,  in  the  violenee  of  party  hate, 
fhat  Charles  himself  was  imjdioated  in  the  poisoning  of  liia 
fikther;  uid  thi*  growly  igytob«bl^^g[|^g[^j^ga  n- 
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ceWed  ibo  eager  sanction  of  MQton.  The  atafstnents  upon 
the  sutg'ect  are  collected  in  Harm's  *  Life  of  James  I..'  pp- 
281-iiS;  and  'Life  of  Charles  I.,'  pp.  21-25  (edit,  of  1814). 

James's  children  by  his  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  bom 
I2tii  lumber,  1574,  married  24th  November,  1589,  died 
SniJ March,  I6Z9,  were:  I.  Henry  Frederick,  bom  at  Slir- 
liDg  Castle,  i9tb  February,  1594,  died  6th  November, 
1(12;  2.  Robert,  died  in  infoncy  in  Scotland ;  3.  Charles, 
YftoBQcceeded  his  iather  as  king;  4.  Elizabeth,  born  I9th 
August,  1596,  married  to  FredwickV.  Elector  Palatine  14th 
February,  1613,  died  8th  February,  1662 ;  5.  Margaret,  born 
24tb  December*  1598,  died  in  in&n^ ;  6.  M»ry,bont  1605, 
died  I6th  December,  1607;  and  7.  Sophia,  bom  21st  June, 
1606,  died  two  days  after.    The  Electress  Sophia,  the 
mother  of  George  I.,  was  the  youncrest  of  the  thirteen  chil- 
dren of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine.    [Geobob  I.J 

Besides  the  well  authenticated  public  acts  of  James  I 
many  materials  may  be  found  for  the  illustration  of  his 
character  in  the  works  of  various  writers  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries ;  especially  Sir  Anthooy  Weldon's  *  Court  and 
Character  of  King  James,'  12mo.,  1651 ;  Arthur  Wilson's 
'  Life  and  Reign  of  King  James  the  First,  King  of  Great 
Britain,'  fol.  1653,  or  w  reprinted  in  the  second  vol.  of 
Bixhop  Kennels  'Complete  History;'  Sir  Edward  Fdytoa's 
'  Divine  Catasboi^  of  the  Kii^ly  Family  of  the  House  of 
Stuarts,'  Sto.,  1731 ;  'The  Non-such  Charles,  his  Charac- 
ter,' l^mo.,  1651  (supposed  by  some  to  be  written  by  Pey- 
ton) ;  Sir  Ralph  Winwood's  '  Memorials  of  Afiairs  of  State 
in  ttie  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  J.'  fol, 
1 725  ,*  Fnnea  Osborne's  '  Traditional  Memoirs  on  the 
Hdgn  of  King  James,'  in  Works,  6yo^  1673,  &c;  and 
Roger  Coke's  '  Detection  of  the  Court  and  State  of  Eng- 
land,' 2  vols.  8T0.,  1697.    See  also  *  Dr.  James  Welwood^s 
'  Memoirs  of  the  most  material  Transactions  in  England 
fur  the  last  Hundred  Years  preceding  the  Revolution,' 
bvo..  Lend.  1700,  and  Glasg.  1744.   Although  some  of  the 
above-named  writers  are  avowedly  very  unfavourably  dis- 
posed to  the  memory  of  this  king,  and  relate  scarcely 
anything  of  him  that  is  not  to  his  diseredit,  there  is  too 
much  ground  fbr  helieYing  that  the  most  severe  of  them 
have  scarcely  exa^erated  the  more  despicable  features  of*' 
his  character.   Even  his  better  qualities  leaned  to  the  side 
of  vice  or  weakness  *,  his  easiness  of  temper  was  but  an  iudo- 
lent  sensuality,  and  his  pacific  disposition  and  aversion  to 
war  mere  pusillanimity  and  cowardice.   Of  dignity  or  ele- 
vation  of  mind  he  had  no  conception ;  his  tastes,  opinions, 
passions,  and  habits  were  all  alike  low  and  vulgar,  if  indeed 
for  some  of  them  these  be  not  fa.r  too  gentle  epithets.  With 
Euch  a  moral  nature  it  was  impossible  that  his  intellect 
CQtdd  be  other  than  a  stinted  one;  yet  bis  education  bad 
pJBn  him  a  good  deal  of  learning,  at  least  for  a  king,  and 
aUtwugfa  he  was  far  ftom  being  either  the  profound  scholar, 
^ilosopber,  or  divine  that  he  supposed  himself,  and  that  he 
flattered  with  being  by  his  contemporaries,  who  called 
him  SotamoQ  the  Second,  he  was  certainly  not  destitute  of 
some  literary  talent,  however  dashed  most  of  the  exhibi- 
tions of  it  were  with  occasional  grotesquenesa  and  absurdity. 
Ue  was  a  voluminous  author,  and  any  account  of  him 
vould  be  very  incomplete  which  did  not  notice  his  various 
printed  works  in  prose  and  vene.  They  have  been  partially 
t^numerated  by  Harris,  in  his  'Historical  and  Critical  Life,' 
ind  by  Horace  Watpole,  in  his  *  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  ;* 
but  the  fullest  account  that  we  have  met  with  is  that  given 
by  Dr.  David  Irving,  in  his  *  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets,' 
iui  edition,  2  vols,,  Edinb.1810.  vol.  ii,,pp.307-391.  His 
Unit  publication,  a  ci^lection  of  poems,  under  the  title  'of 
'  The  Essays  of  a  Pirmtice  in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesy,' 
4to..  appeared  so  early  as  iA84.  About  the  same  time  also 
he  appears  to  have  composed  his '  FiruitAil  Meditation,*  upon 
part  of  the  Revelation  of  St-  John,  which  however  was  not 
printed  till  158S.   Of  his  sulM»iuent  works  the  following 
ire  theehlef *  His  Majesty's  Poetical  Exercises  at  Vacant 
Hours,'  159t  ;hia''Dtemono1ogie'(adi&logue,  in  three  books, 
in  defence  of  the  belief  iti  witches),  4to.,  1597  ;  '  The  True 
Law  of  Free  Monarchies,  or  the  Reciprocity  and  Mutual 
Duty  betwixt  a  free  King  and  his  Natural  Subjects'  (Ano- 
nymous), 1598;  'BcuriXiffdir  ASpov,  or  his  Majesty's  Instruc- 
tions to  his  dearest  Son  Honrythe  Prince,'  1599  (a  treatise 
which,  on  account  of  the  doctrines  it  contained  on  church  go- 
vernment, was  censured  as  libellous  by  the  synod  of  St,  An- 
drew's) ;  *  A  Discourse  of  the  Unnatural  and  Yile  (Qowrie) 
Coaapm^  againat  Ua  Mqeaty*s  Fenon,'  ISM  (aapriiitad. 


with  notes,  by  Lord  Haflea,  1 757»  and  aliui;  with  hi<  *  An^ 

nals,*  1819) ;  '  Triplici  Nodo  Triplex  Cuneus,  or  an  Apo- 
logy for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,'  1605  (which  was  answered 
by  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  and  produced  a  long  controversy, 
and  many  other  publications  on  both  sides,  for  an  account 
of  which  see  a  note  by  Dr,  Birch  in  the  Appendix  to  Har- 
ris's Life) ;  *  A  Premonition  to  all  Most  High^  Monar- 
chies,  &&'  1608  (on  the  same  subject)  ;  *  A  Declaration  (in 
French)  concerning  the  Proceedings  with  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Gonntrias,  in 
the  Cause  of  D.  Conradua  Vorstiua'  (raioiuted  Professor 
of  pivinity  at  Leyden),  1612;  and*  A  Remonatraaoe  fat 
the  Right  of  Kings  (in  French),  in  answer  to  Cardinal 
Perron,'  1615.  A  collected  edition  of  all  the  preceding 
prose  works,  except  the  Discourse  on  the  Gowrie  Conspi- 
racy, was  publishea.  in  folio,  in  1616,  under  the  title  of  *Tae 
Works  of  the  Most  High  and  Mighty  Prince  James,  Sec,  by 
James  (Mountague),  Bishop  of  Winton.'  The  volume  also 
contained  some  treatises  that  bad  not  before  appeared,  par- 
ticulary  '  A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco '  (this  nowevw,  ac- 
cording to  Harris,  was  first  printed  in  quarto,  without  name 
or  date),  and  *  A  Discourse  of  the  Manner  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Powder  Treason.*  A  Latin  translation  of  this  col- 
lection was  published  under  the  core  of  Bishop  Mountague. 
in  1619.  To  the  works  already  enumwated  are  to  be  added 
a  number  of  speeches  to  parliament,  some  of  which  are  not 
the  least  curious  or  characteristic  of  the  royal  anthor'acom- 
positions;  various  sonnets  and  other  short  pieces  of  verse,  in 
English  and  Latin,  scattered  in  different  collections,  printed 
and  manuscript ;  and  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  12mo..  1631, in  which  however,  acooiding 
to  his  funeral  sermon,  preached  by  Bishop  Williams,  he 
had  only  proceeded  as  far  as  (he  thirty-first  Psalm  at  his 
death.  It  ought  also  not  to  be  foigotten,  that  the  autho- 
rized translation  of  the  Bible  was  commenced  and  completed 
under  his  auspices.  [Biblb.] 

Of  the  changes  in  the  law  introdoeed  in  this  tdgn  the 
most  important  were  effected  by  certain  acta  of  Uie  parlia- 
ment which  met  in  Fehruaiy,  1683.  By  one  of  these  (the 
statute  31  Jac.  I„  e.  2).  entitled  '  An  Art  fcr  tba  General 
Quiet  of  the  Subjects  against  all  Pretences  of  Concealment 
(of  Lands  belonging  to  the  Crown)  whatever,*  it  was  enacted 
that  no  person  could  in  future  be  sued  ot  impeached  by  the 
king  for  any  manors,  lands,  revenues,  Scc^  unless  it  mignt  be 
proved  that  be  or  his  progenitors  had  a  title  to  them  within 
sixty  years  before  the  meeting  of  that  parliamenL  This 
was  a  very  valuable  modification  of  the  old  law  maxim. 
Nullum  tempu*  occurrit  regi.  By  another  of  these  acta 
(the  statute  21  Jac.  L,  c.  3X  entitled  'An  Act  concerning 
Monopolies  and  Dispensations  with  Penal  Laws,'  it  was  de- 
clared that  all  charters,  licences,  and  letters  patent  granted 
to  any  person  by  the  crown  to  dispense  with  any  law  or 
statute  should  be  void,  and  that  all  licences  and  privileges 
for  the  Bole  buying,  selling,  or  working  of  anything  should 
be  void,  except  patenta  tvt  a  teria  not  exceeding  fourteen 
years  to  tlie  authors  of  new  inventions,  and  a  few  other  ex- 
isting patents,  which  were  specially  enumerated.  [Mono- 
poly.]  This  abolition  of  the  dispensing  power,  and  of  the 

rawer  of  granting  unlimited  monopolies,  both  of  which  bad 
itherto  been  considered  to  be  vested  in  and  had  been 
extensively  exercised  by  the  crown,  was  the  extinction  of  two 
great  practical  evib.  Blackstone  enumerates  as  the  chief 
improvementa  made  in  the  administration  of  private  justice 
in  this  reign,  the  abolition  of  sanctuaries  and  the  extension 
of  the  bankrupt  laws,  the  limitation  of  suits  and  actionSp 
and  the  regulating  of  inftrmationa  npon  penal  atatutea. 
To  this  abort  list,  it  has  been  observed,  may  be  adjed  '  the 
statutes  tox  extending  0ie  benefit  of  ole^  to  woman  in 
ewtain  offnicea,  the  restriction  upon  costs  in  certain  frivol- 
ous actions,  and  the  salutary  assistance  afibrded  to  magis- 
trates in  Uieir  defence  to  actions  brought  against  them  for 
things  done  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  —Ao^tf  $y  Jfr. 
Juatice  CoUridge  to  Com.  /K.  436. 

JAMES  11.  of  England,  and  VII.  of  Scotlano,  was  the 
second  surviving  son  of  Charles  I.  by  his  queen  Henrietta 
Maria  of  France,  and  was  born  at  St.  James's,  15tb  Octo- 
ber, 1633.  He  was  immediately  declared  duke  of  York, 
but  not  formally  created  to  that  dignity  till  27th  January, 
1643.  After  the  surrender  of  Oxford  to  Fairfia  in  June^ 
1646,  the  duke,  with  his  younger  Inother  Henry,  afterwards 
created  dnke  «f  Glonoester,  and  bis  sister  Bliiafaetb,  was 
committed  by  the  parliament  to  the  care  of  the  evl  of 
Northumbaxhnd.  and  he  Dontinued  » thT^iao^rOLmt 
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nobleman  tin  tlie  2  lat  of  Anil, 1 648,  when  he  nude  bis  eseapa 
ftom  St.  Jantea's  F^laee,  di^tted  in  female  attire,  and  took 

reftige  in  Holland  with  his  sister  Mary,  princess  of  Orange. 
Here  he  immediately  joined  a  part  of  the  English  fleet 
which  had  revolted  from  tbepariiameDt,and  was  then  lying 
at  Helvoetsluys ;  but  although  at  first  received  on  board 
as  admiral,  he  soon  after  resigned  that  post  to  his  brother, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  from  Paris, 
and  returned  to  the  Hague.   When  Charles,  now  styled 
king  by  his  adherents,  came  to  Jersey,  in  September,  1649, 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  duhe,  who  remained  with  him 
during  his  stay  of  three  or  four  months.    He  then 
returned  to  the  Continent,  and  resided  for  some  time  with 
his  mother  at  ^rii.   *  Never  little  femily,*  says  Clarendon, 
who  bad  an  interview  with  him  at  Breda  in  1650, '  was  torn 
into  80  many  pieces  and  factions*    The  duke  was  very 
young,  yet  loved  intrigues  so  well  that  he  was  too  muoti 
inclined  to  hearken  to  any  men  who  had  the  confidence  to 
make  bold  propositions  to  him.    The  king  had  appointed 
him  to  remain  with  the  queen,  and  to  obey  her  in  all  things, 
religion  only  excepted.   The  Lord  Byron  was  his  governor, 
ordained  to  be  so  by  his  father,  and  very  fit  for  that  province, 
beingaveryflnegentlemBn,wcllbredboth  in  France andltaly, 
and  perfectly  versed  in  both  languages,  of  great  courage  and 
fidelity,  and  in  all  respectsqualified  kr  the  trust ;  buthis  being 
absent  in  the  king's  service  when  the  duke  made  his  escape 
out  of  England,  and  Sir  John  Berkley  being  then  put  about 
him,  all  pains  hod  been  taken  to  lessen  his  esteem  of  the 
Lord  Byron ;  and  Sir  John  Berkley,  knowing  that  he  could 
no  longer  remain  governor  when  the  Lorci  Byron  came 
thither,  and  hearing  that  he  was  on  his  journey,  infbsed 
into  the  duke's  mind  that  it  was  a  great  lessening  of  hia 
dignity  at  that  age  (when  he  was  not  above  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  backward  enough  for  that  age)  to  he  undei-  a 
governor;  and  so,  partly  by  disesteeming  the  person,  and 
partly  by  reproaching  the  office,  he  grew  less  inclined  to 
the  pereon  of  that  good  lord  than  be  should  have  been.' 
(Life,  i.  284,  edit,  of  1827.)    Shortly  before  his  meeting 
with  Clarendon  it  had  been  reported  that  Charles,  then  in 
Scotland,  was  dead ;  upon  which  the  duke,  looking  upon 
himself  OS  almost  already  king,  bad  set  bis  mother's  autho- 
rity at  defianoe,  and  left  ^ris  for  Bruisels,  with  the  view 
of  taking  counsel,  as  to  what  be  ought  to  do,  with  tlie  duke 
of  Lorraine.   When  the  Alsehood  of  the  intelligence  about 
Charles  was  diseoi'ered,  he  and  the  advisers  by  whom  be  was 
attended  resolved  upon  going  to  the  Hague ;  '  and  when 
they  had  wearied  all  people  there,'  says  Clarendon, '  they 
came  to  Breda,  where  the  chancellor  had  met  them-  The 
duke  himself  was  so  young  that  he  was  rather  delighted 
with  the  journeys  he  had  made  than  sensible  that  he  had 
not  entered  upon  them  with  reason  enough ;  and  they  had 
fortified  him  teith  a  firm  regolutirm  nevtr  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  committed  any  error.''  (Ibid,  p.  290.}   In  the 
end  he  found  himself  obliged  to  return  to  his  mother  at 
Paris;  and  here  be  diiefly  resided  till  he  attained  his  twen- 
tieth year,  when  he  received  a  command  in  the  French 
anny,  and  served  for  tome  time  under  Marshal  Turenne. 
The  peace  concluded  with  Cromwell  however  in  October, 
1655,  compelled  him,  with  his  elder  brother,  toquit  France; 
upon  whicn,  on  the  invitation  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  the 
governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  retired  thither,  and 
entered  the  Spanish  service.   Both  he  and  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Gloucestor  fought  on  the  Spanish  side  at  the  siege 
of  Dunkirk,  which  surrendered  to  the  French  in  June, 
1658. 

At  the  Restoration  (May,  1660)  the  duke  of  York  re- 
turned to  England  with  the  king,  and  was  immediately 
made  lord-high-admiral  and  lord-warden  of  the  Gnque 
Ports.  The  course  of  his  conduct  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years  forms  an  important  part  of  the  public  history  of  his 
brother^  reign,  and  only  the  leading  incidents  can  be 
sh(NrUy  noti^  here.  In  September,  1660,  he  married 
Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Chancellor  Hyde  (after- 
wards earl  of  Clarendon),  to  whom  it  was  affirmed  that  he 
bad  been  married,  or  at  least  contracted,  at  Breda  about  a 
year  before.  The  Udy  was  at  any  rate  far  gone  with  child 
when  the  present  marriage  took  place,  and  produced  a  son 
in  about  six  weeks,  a  circumstance  which  makes  her  father's 
professed  ignorance  and  wont  of  suspicion  as  to  the  whole 
a&ir  the  more  extraordinary.  For  some  curious  details 
touching  his  behaviour  when  the  matter  was  first  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  the  king,  his  *  Life,'  written  by  himself, 
mj  be  muuUm.  Itis  tueited  tqr  Bwnet  (hatOioduke 


endeavoured  to  avoid  the  marriage,  and  that  *  he  thought 
to  have  shaken  her  from  claiming  it  by  great  promises  and 
as  great  threatenings ;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  great  spirit, 
and  would  have  it  known  that  she  was  so,  let  him  use  her 
afterwards  as  he  pleased.'  This  is  altogether  opposed  to 
her  father's  account,  according  to  whom  the  duke  petitioned 
the  king  to  give  his  consent  to  the  marriage  with  a  'passion 
which  was  expressed  in  a  ve^  wonderful  manner,  and  with 
many  tears,  protesting  that  if  his  majesty  would  not  give 
his  consent  be  would  immediately  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
must  spend  his  life  in  foreign  parts.'  But  the  delay  of  the 
step  till  so  near  the  last  moment  does  not  look  much  like 
impatience  on  the  duke's  side,  and  rather  gives  ground  for 
•uspecting  that  there  was  some  leluetanoe  which  it  tequired 
great  exertions  to  overoome. 

The  duke  of  York  took  an  eager  part  in  promoting  the  war 
with  Holland,  which  broke  out  in  the  dose  of  1664,  and  aa 
lord-high-admiral  he  assumed  the  commandofthe  fleet  which 
was  fittedout,  and  which  put  to  sea  even  before  any  declaratioa 
of  hostilities.  The  motive  that  has  been  sometimes  assigned 
for  the  conduct  of  both  the  brothers  on  this  occasion  is  their 
wish  to  crush  the  Dutch  as  a  Protestant  people,  and  to  dis- 
able tbem  from  interfering  to  prevent  the  re-estahliahment 
of^pery  in  England.  On  the  3rdof  June,  1665,  theduke 
gained  a  great  victory  off  Harwich  over  the  Dutch  fleet  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Opdam,  who  was  killed,  and  nineteen  of 
whoseships  were  taken  or  sunk,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  on 
the  part  of  the  Englibh.  The  death  of  the  duchess  of  York 
took  place  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  on  the  31st 
of  March,  1671,  hastened,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  ueglect,  if 
not  the  positive  ill-usage,  of  her  husband,  who,  notwith* 
standing  lus  professions  of  zeal  for  religion,  indulged  him- 
self in  a  fair  sharo  of  the  reigning  licentiousness,  and  kept 
a  mistress  almost  from  the  date  of  his  marriage.  A  few 
months  before  her  death  the  duchess  had  signed  a  declara- 
tion of  her  reconciliation  to  the  anticnt  religion;  and  im- 
mediately after  that  event  the  duke  also  publicly  avowed  bis 
conversion  to  popery,  an  act  which,  although  bis  concealed 
inclinations  had  been  long  suspected,  did  not  fail  to  create 
a  great  sensation,  especially  as.  from  his  brother's  want  of 
issue,  he  was  now  looked  upon  as  Charles's  probable  auc- 
cesaor  on  the  throne. 

When  WOT  was  anew  dedared  against  Holland,  in  Mareb, 
1672,  the  Duke  of  York  again  took  the  chief  command  at 
sea.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  contest  was  tbe 
action  fought  26th  May,  1672.  in  Solebay,  off  the  coast  of 
Suffolk,  between  the  combined  English  and  French  fleets 
under  the  duke  and  Count  D'Estrees,  and  the  Dutch  fleet 
commanded  by  De  Ruyter,  who  attacked  the  allies  with  a 
very  inferior  force,  and  was  not  driven  off  till  the  engage- 
ment had  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  the  English  fleet  luid 
been  so  shattered  as  to  be  disabled  from  pursuing  him. 
The  Fronch  are  accused  of  having  taken  little  part  in  the 
affoir ;  the  object  of  their  government,  it  is  coigectured, 
having  been  to  allow  the  English  and  Dutch  todeitroy  es^b 
other.  On  tbe  passing,  in  the  beginnii^  of  the  following 
year,  of  the  Test  Act.  which  required  all  officers,  dvil  ana 
military,  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  duke  necessarOy  resigned  m>th 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
Prince  Rupert,  and  the  office  of  lord-high-admiral,  which 
however  was  assigned  to  a  board  of  commissionere  consist- 
ing of  his  friends  and  dependants,  so  that  he  still  repiaiued 
BubstantiaUy  at  the  head  of  the  naval  affairs  of  the  country. 
On  the  21st  of  November,  1673,  be  married  Mary  Beatrix 
Eleanora,  daughter  of  Alphonso  IV.,  duke  of  Modena.  a 
lady  then  only  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Before  concluding 
this  union  he  had  paid  his  addresses  to  Susan,  Iiody  Be- 
laqre,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Armine,  Bar^  and  widow  of 
Sir  WilUain  BeUwye,  the  son  of  Lord  Bdam;  but  that 
aflhir  was  broken  oK  partly  by  the  obstinate  Pr^estantism 
of  the  lady,  parUy  by  the  interference  of  hse  fother.  who 
gave  the  king  information  of  what  was  projected,  when 
Charles  sent  for  his  brother  and  told  him  that  ^ving  played 
the  fool  in  making  an  unequal  marriage  once  alnady.  he 
ought  to  be  satisfied  without  repeating  the  same  thing  in 
his  advanced  age.  The  lady  was  induced,  partly  by  pro- 
mises, partly  by  threats,  to  relinquish  the  claim  she  had, 
founded  upon  a  written  promise  of  marriage,  and  hy  way  of 
compensation  was,  25th  March,  1674,  created  Baroness 
Belasye  for  life.  She  survived  till  1713.  On  the  4th  of 
November,  1677,  the  Duke's  daughter  Mary,  then  in  her 
sixteenth  yew.  w  ^^S^J^i^.^^f^^jm^' 
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Tied  to  her  cousin  ^miiam,  prince  of  Orange,  the  consent 
ot  ber&ther  having  been  obtained  to  this  Protestant  alli- 
ance the  persuasions  of  the  king,  his  brother,  ytbo  repre- 
sented to  him  how  much  he  might  soften  the  popular  hos- 
Shty  to  him  on  account  of  his  religion  hy  so  apparently 
strong  an  evidence  of  his  liberality. 

Daring  the  excitement  produced  by  Titus  Oates's  Popish 
not,  in  1678-9,  the  Duke  of  York  by  the  advice  ot  his 
bother  retired  to  the  Continent,  and  he  resided  at  Brussels 
with  his  vifb  and  his  youngest  daughter  for  five  or  six 
months.  While  he  was  absent  the  famous  bill  for  his  ex- 
elusion  from  the  throne  was  twiceread  in  the  Commons,  and 
orlerAl  to  be  committed,  by  large  majorities,  and  was  only 
]>revented  from  being  passed  in  that  house  by  the  prort^a- 
tion  of  the  parliament,  27th  Hay,  1679.    To  this  date  may 
be  assigned  the  commencement  of  the  open  rivaivy  between 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Charles's  natural  son  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  whose  popularity  with  the  nation,  still  more 
than  the  presumed  partiality  of  his  father,  undoubtedly 
made  him  a  somewhat  formidable  competitor  for  the  suc- 
cesuon,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  Intimate  heir. 
For  the  present  however  the  latter  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing the  ascendency.   Returning  home  in  the  beginning  of 
September  he  ha^  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Monmouth 
removed  from  his  post  of  captain-general  and  exiled,  while 
he  obtained  from  the  king  for  himself  the  government  of 
Scotland.   Before  he  set  out  for  that  country  however  he 
became  involved  with  other  persons  of  his  religion  in  the 
discredit  of  giving  countenance  to  the  story  of  the  Meal 
Tub  Plot,  which  the  Catholics  got  up  with  the  hope,  in 
which  they  were  grevious]y  disappointed,  of  counteracting 
the  effects  of  Oates's  pretended  discoveries.    The  share 
which  the  Duke  had  m  this  business  only  added  to  the 
dislike  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  great  tody  of  the  na- 
tion, and  which  was  still  further  increued  by  the  bigoted 
semi^  of  his  administration  of  afbln  in  Siootland.  In 
November*  1780,  a  new  exclusion  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  although  it  was  earned  through 
an  its  stages  in  that  House  by  great  majorities,  it  was 
thrown  out  in  the  lords.   The  bill  was  again  introduced  in 
the  Lower  House  in  the  following  January ;  but  the  proro- 
gation of  the  parliament  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  and  its 
dissolution  a  few  days  aAer,  prevented  the  business  being 
proceeded  with.    A  new  paruament  having  met  at  Oxford 
in  Marcli,  the  bill  was  again  brought  forward  there,  and 
again  defeated  by  the  same  expedient,  this  llie  last  \«irlia- 
mcnt  held  by  Charles  11.  having  been  dissolved  after  it  had 
lat  onljr  seven  days. 

A  visit  which  the  Duke  of  York  paid  to  London  in  March, 
16S2,  is  memorable  on  account  of  a  disaster  which  hap- 
pened to  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  on  his  return  to  the 
north  in  Hay;  it  struck  upon  a  sand-bank  near  the  mouth 
oftheHumoer,  when  the  Duke  and  a  few  of  his  atten- 
dants, among  whom  was  Mr.  Churchill,  afterwards  the  great 
I)uke  of  Marlborough,  were  the  only  persons  saved.  The  soli- 
atude  t\ieDuke  was  said  to  have  shown  on  this  occasion  for 
the  safety  of  his  priests  and  his  dogs  contributed  considera- 
bly to  deepen  the  popular  odium  of  which  he  was  the 
object.    Very  soon  after  this  he  finally  left  Scotland,  his 
goremment  of  which  country  had  been  throughout  an 
cpiRessive  and  cruel  tyranny,  and  again  taking  up  his  resi- 
woce  at  the  English  court;  became  his  brother's  chief 
rainadlcr,  and,  much  more  than  Charies  bimsdl^  whose 
increased  indolence  and  infirmities  now  more  than  ever  in- 
duposed  him  for  exertion,  the  mainspring  and  director  of 
the  conduct  of  public  a&irs.   To  his  mstlgation  are  chiefly 
attributed  the  general  attack  upon  corporations,  the  exe- 
entioos  of  Russell  and  Sidney,  and  the  other  violent  and 
d^potic  acts  which  crowd  the  two  closing  years  of  Charles's 
reign. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  6thFebruary,  1685,  no  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  the  accession  of  James.  In  his  address 
to  the  privy  council,  he  said,  *  I  have  been  reported  to  be  a 
man  for  orbitrarv  power ;  but  that  is  not  the  only  story 
that  has  been  maoe  of  me ;  and  1  shall  make  it  my  endea- 
ronr  to  preserve  this  government,  both  in  church  and  state, 
IS  it  is  now  by  law  established.'  In  his  vexy  first  measures 
however  the  new  king  showed,  to  borrow  the  expressiona 
of  Hnme^  *  tlut  either  ne  was  not  sioeere  in  his  professions 
of  attachment  to  the  laws,  or  that  he  had  entertained  so 
lof^  an  idea  of  his  own  legal  power,  that  even  his  utmost 
sincerity  would  tend  very  little  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the 
9«ople,*  He  b^n  by  usning  a  pnolaiiution  ofdsring  the 


customs  and  excise  duties  to'be  paid  as  usual,  although  tlw 
parliamentary  grant  of  them  hod  expired  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  late  reign;  and  this  step,  it  appears,  he  took 
after  a  secret  consultation  with  the  French  minister,  Baril- 
lon,  with  whom  oiTangements  were  soon  completed  for  the 
continuance  of  the  pension  that  Charles  had  received  from 
King  Louis,  and  the  general  dependence  of  the  government 
upon  that  of  Fradce.  (Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Memoirs 
Great  Britain,  Appendix,  part  i-»  PP;  100-113,  and  Fox's 
Hittory  <^  the  Early  Part  <f  the  Reign  ef  James  II,)  la 
another  direotion  James  made  an  equally  ofiensive  display 
of  his  principles,  by  going  openly  ana  in  great  state  to  the 
illegal  celebration  of  the  mass;  he  even  lost  no  time  in 
sending  an  agent  to  Rome  to  make  his  submissions  to  the 

{>ope  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  re-admission  of  Eng- 
and  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. 

He  determined  however  to  call  a  parliament,  for  reasons 
which  he  explained  to  Barillon  partly  in  person,  partly 
through  the  earl  of  Rochester,  lord  treasurer.  '  Hereafter,' 
said  he, '  it  will  be  much  more  easjr  for  me  to  put  off*  the 
assembling  of  parliament,  or  to  maintain  myself  by  other 
means  which  may  appear  more  convenient  ior  me.  ...  I 
know  the  English ;  you  miut  not  show  them  any  fear  in 
the  beginning.  ...  1  will  take  ^ood  care  to  hinder  parlia- 
ment from  meddling  in  foreign  affairs,  and  will  put  an  end 
to  the  session  as  soon  as  I  see  the  members  show  any  ill 
will.'  By  the  mouth  of  Rochester,  he  observed  in  addition 
that  he  would  be  too  chargeable  to  Louis  if  he  should  bo 
obliged  to  come  to  him  for  alt  the  supplies  he  at  present 
wanted  ;  what  he  was  doing  did  not  however  exempt  him 
from  also  having  recourse  to  the  French  king  for  some  as- 
sistance ;  he  hoped  that  in  the  difficult  beginning  of  his 
reign  Louis  would  help  him  to  support  the  weight  of  it ; 
that  this  fresh  obligation  would  engage  him  sttU  more  not 
to  depart  ftom  the  rood  which  he  used  to  think  the  de- 
ceased king  his  brother  should  have  kept  with  regard  to 
the  French  monarch ;  and  would  be  the  means  of  making 
him  independent  of  parliament,  and  putting  bim  in  a  con- 
dition to  support  himself  without  the  assistance  of  that 
body,  if  they  should  refuse  him  the  continuation  of  the  ro- 
venues  which  the  late  kitig  enjoyed.  (Bartllon's  Dispatch 
of  the  1  gth  February.)  Whea.  a  few  ^ys  after,  in  compli- 
ance with  these  broad  hints,  or  rather  importunate  solicita- 
tions, Louis  transmitted  bills  for  500,000  livres,  James  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  in  the  most  rapturous  terms,  oveu 
shedding  tears  as  he  spoke ;  and  Rochester,  Sunderland, 
and  Godolphin  hastenecf  to  Barillon  to  tell  him  he  had  ^ven 
life  to  the  king  their  master.  It  was  readily  agreed,  in  re- 
quital of  Louis's  bounty,  that  the  chief  obstacle  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  seisure  by  the  French  king  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  should  be  hnmediately  removed,  by  the  exist- 
ing treaty  between  Spain  and  England  being  held  to  have 
terminated  with  the  death  of  Chanes. 

These  curious  details  of  its  commencement  supply  the 
key-note  to  the  whole  course  of  James's  disgraceful  reign. 
All  that  followed  flowed  naturally  from  such  a  beginning. 
The  parliament  met  according  to  proclamation  on  the  19tli 
of  May,  and,  in  Uie  usual  temper  of  the  nation  at  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  sovereign,  weib  found  abundantly  compliant. 
The  revenue  which  the  kin^  demanded  was  granted  to  bim 
for  lifb  by  the  Commons,  with  little  or  no  debate,  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote ;  and  on  almost  every  other  subject  that 
come  before  it  that  assembly  manifested  the  same  oomplete 
subserviency  to  the  wishes  of  the  court ;  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Established  church,  and  a  stiU  lingering  horror 
of  the  popish  plot,  being  the  only  dispositions  on  Uie  part 
of  the  generahty  of  the  members  th^  gave  James  any 
trouble  in  managing  them.  The  influence  of  the  court 
indeed  had  been  unscrupulously  employed  in  their  election, 
and  with  so  much  success  that  James  declared  there  were 
not  forty  of  them  whom  he  would  not  himself  have  named. 
A  Scottish  parliament,  which  had  assembled  a  few  weeks 
before  that  of  England,  responded  to  all  the  royal  demands 
in  a  spirit  still  more  slavish.  Scotland  indeed  by  the  un- 
heard-of atrocities  of  the  late  king's  government,  bad  been 
now  humbled  for  the  moment  almost  to  the  noint  of  utter 
despair.  While  the  two  parliaments  were  still  sittiiw,  both 
Eng^Dd  and  ScotUnd  were  invaded,  the  former  by  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  the  latter  by  the  earl  <^  Argyle*  both 
of  whom  hod  fbr  some  years  been  exiles  in  Holland.  The 
disastrous  issue  of  each  of  these  attempts  is  well  known. 
Argyle,  after  the  dispersion  of  his  fem  fbUowers.  was  appte- 
bended  and  exeonted  at  Bdinbmgbi  eo  tlu  SOth  w  Juha. 
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HoDmonttit  vboM  landing  did  not  take  jdoce  till  the  lltb 
of  that  month,  by  which  time  Argyle  ms  all  but  an  unat- 
tended fugitive,  was,  after  having  met  in  the  first  instance 
vith  a  mum  greater  promise  of  success  than  his  confederate 
in  the  north  bad  experienced,  defeated,  Stli  July,  in  the 
decisive  battle  of-Sedgemoor,  and  being  tvodays  afler  found 
concealed  in  a  dilch.  was  brought  to  I^ndout  and  delivered 
to  the  executioner  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month.  His 
iincle  obdurately  refused  to  grant  him  either  his  life  or 
even  the  briefest  respite.  The  suppression  of  Monmouth's 
insurrection  was  followed  by  the  savage  military  vengeance 
of  Colonel  Kirke,  and  the  more  revolting  enormities  of  the 
•  western  *  campaign,'  as  it  was  jocularly  called  by  the  king, 
of  chief-justice  Jeffreys.  Between  the  two  the  south- 
western counties  were  strewed  with  the  carcasses  and  the 
dismembered  limbs  of  human  beings,  women  as  well  as 
men,  butchered  by  the  sword  or  the  axe. 

When  the  parliu&ent  re-assembled  in  November,  the 
king  told  tiiem  that  in  the  late  crisis  he  had  employed  a 

great  many  Catholic  officers,  and  that  he  had,  in  their  fitvour, 
y  his  own  anthoritjr  dispensed  with  the  legal  test  of  con- 
ibrmityto  the  Established  Church  to  betaken  by  every  per- 
son appointed  to  any  public  ofiice.  This  was  too  much  to 
be  borne  without  some  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm;  but  the  resistance  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
exceedingly  timid  and  feeble.  4  very  respectful  and  sub- 
missive address  having  been  answered  by  the  king  with 
great  arrogance  and  violence,  nothing  further  was  done  in 
the  matter ;  the  supplies  were  at  once  voted ;  and  one  of 
the  members,  who  bad  ventured  to  observe,  when  the  king's 
answer  was  read,  that  he  hoped  they  were  all  Englishmen 
and  not  to  be  fHshtened  by  a  few  hard  wardi,  was  even 
sent  by  a  vote  to  the  Tower  ibr  his  audacity.  In  the  Lords 
a  more  formidable  opposition  seemed  to  be  threatened,  to 
get  rid  of  which  the  parliament  was  prorogued  after  it  had 
sat  for  little  more  than  a  week.  One  of  the  acts  of  this 
parliament  was  to  extinguish  completely  the  liberty  of  the 
press  by  the  revival  of  an  act  originally  passed  for  two  years 
in  1662  (the  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  c.  33).  and  aAerwords  ex- 
tended for  seven  in  1664  (by  the  16  Car.  II.,  c.  8);  a  most 
important  piece  of  legislation,  which  yet,  as  Mr.  Fox 
remarks,  has  been  scarcely  noticed  by  any  historian. 

James's  persevering  attempts  however  to  establish  the 
dispensing  power,  which  in  the  particular  instance  he  chose 
to  begin  with  was  an  attack  upon  the  established  religion 
as  well  as  upon  the  law,  eventually  inv(^ved  him  in  a  dis- 
pute with  the  Church,  which  was  productive  of  the  most 
important  consequences.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  1687. 
be  published  a  declaration  at  once  suspending  and  dispens- 
ing with  all  the  penal  laws  against  Dissenters,  and  all  tests, 
including  even  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
directed  to  be  taken  by  persons  appointed  to  offices  civil  or 
military.  In  Ireland  all  places  of  power  under  the  crown 
were  immediately  put  into  the  bands  of  Catholics.  The 
earl  of  Costlemalne  was  at  the  same  time  publicly  sent  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  to  express  the  king's 
obeisance  to  the  pope,  and  to  effect  the  reconcilement  of  the 
kingdom  with  the  holy  see.  In  return  the  pope  sent  s 
nuncio  to  England,  who  resided  openly  in  London  during 
the  remainder  of  ^e  reign,  and  was  solemnly  received  at 
court,  in  fhca  of  ths  aet  of  parliament  deelaritig  any  com- 
munication with  ^epope  to  be  high  treason.  Four  Catho- 
lic bishops  were  consecrated  in  the  king's  cha^  and  sent 
to  exercise  the  episcopal  function  each  in  his  particular 
diocese.  Even  in  Scotland  and  England,  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
land, offi.ce8  of  all  kinds,  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  state, 
were  now  filled  with  Catholics  ;  even  those  of  the  ministers 
and  others  who  had  shown  themselves  disposed  to  go  far- 
thest along  with  the  king  were  dismissed,  or  visibly  lost  his 
favour,  if  they  refused  to  conform  to  the  antient  religion. 
An  attempt  hod  already  been  made  to  compel  the  university 
of  Cambridge  to  confer  a  decree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  a 
Benedictine  monk.  This  was  not  persevered  in ;  but  soon 
after  a  vacancy  having  happened  in  the  presidency  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  the  vice-president  and  fel- 
lows were  ordered  by  royal  mandate  to  fill  it  up  by  the 
election  of  a  person  named  Farmer,  a  late  convert  to  popery 
(for  wliom  was  afterwards  substitoted  Parker,  bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  avowed  himself  a  Catholic  at  heart),  ana  on 
their  refusal  were  cited  before  on  ecclesiastical  commission, 
and  expelled.  On  the  27th  of  April,  16ti8,  the  king  published 
a  second  declaration  of  indulgence  to  dissenters  from  the  Es- 
tablished church,  and  commanded  it  to  be  read  by  the  clergy 


immediately  after  divine  service  in  all  the  churches.  On  this 
Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  six  bishops,  Lloyd  of 
St.  Asaph,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  or  Ely,  Lake 
of  Chichester.  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawny  of 
Bristol,  met  in  the  archbishop's  palace  at  {Arabefh,  16th 
May,  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  representing  their 
aversion  to  obey  the  (vder.  for  manv  reasons*  and  especially 
because  the  declaration  was  foundea  upon  such  a  dispensing 
power  OS  parliament  had  often  declared  iDeeol.  tor  this 
they  were  all,  on  the  8th  of  June,  sent  to  ue  Tower,  and 
afterwards,  on  the  29th,  brought  to  trial  before  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  on  the  charge  of  publishing  a  ialse, 
fictitious,  malicious,  pernicious,  and  soiitious  libel,  when 
a  verdict  of  Not  (ruilty  was  pronounced  bv  the  jury,  which 
was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  whole  kingdom  as 
a  great  national  deliverance.  This  defeat  however  in 
no  degree  checked  at  the  moment  the  infktuated  king. 
To  quote  the  summary  of  Hume.  *  He  stra*^  out  two  of  the 
judges,  Powel  and  Hollowayi  who  hod  appeared  to  fkvour 
the  bishops ;  he  issued  orders  to  prosecute  all  those  clergy- 
men who  had  not  read  his  declaration,  that  is,  the  whole 
Church  of  England,  two  hundred  excepted;  he  sent  a 
mandate  to  the  new  Fellows  whom  he  had  obtruded  on 
Magdalen  College  to  elect  for  president,  in  the  room  of 
Parker  lately  deceased,  one  Gifford,  a  Doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  titular  bishop  of  Madaura :  and  he  is  even  said 
to  have  nominated  the  same  person  to  the  see  of  Oxford.*  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  great  contest  with  the  Church  and 
the  nation  that,  on  the  10th  of  June,  a  son  was  announced 
to  have  been  bom  to  James,  a  piece  of  intelligence  w|iich 
was  very  generally  received  with  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
child  was  supposititious,  and  that  the  queen  bad  new  been 
delivered  or  pregnant  at  aQ.  For  this  notion  however  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  there  was  no  good  ground- 
James's  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  not  been 
an  unobservant  spectator  of  what  was  passing  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  to  him  the  hopes  of  the  English  people  were  now 
very  generally  turned.  The  heads  of  the  several  parties 
in  the  state,  though  probably  with  no  great  definiteness  or 
complete  union  oi  views,  joined  in  applying  to  him  for 
his  assistance  to  save  the  public  liberties;  and  he  at  last 
made  up  his  mind  to  comply  with  their  solicitations.  Hav- 
ing set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  about  fifty  men-of-war  and  300 
transports,  having  on  boardaland  force  of  about  14,000  men, 
he  landed,  on  the  3th  of  November,  at  Torbay  in  Devon- 
shire. Before  the  end  of  that  month  James  found  hinuelf 
nearly  deserted  by  every  body ;  all  were  goneover  to  the  prince, 
the  people,  the  gentry,  the  nobility,  the  army,  his  immediate 
servants  and  finends,  even  his  children.  In  the  night  of  the 
12th  December,  having  previously  sent  over  the  queen  and 
the  young  prince  to  France,  he  embarked  with  a  single 
attendant  in  a  boat  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  to  the  same  country,  but  was  driven  back  by 
contrary  winos,  and  forced  the  next  day  to  land  at  Fevers- 
ham,  from  which  he  returned  on  the  16th  to  Whitehall. 
The  next  day  the  prince,  having  arrived  with  his  army  in 
London,  desired  James  to  leave  the  palace,  on  which  be 
proceeded  to  Rochester,  and  on  the  23rd  embarked  from 
that  port  on  board  a  frigate  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to 
Ambleteuse  in  Brituinv.  Hence  he  repaired  to  St.  Ger- 
main's, where  Louis  XlV.  received  him  with  j;reat  kind- 
ness, ^ve  him  the  castle  of  St.  Germain's  fbr  his  residence, 
and  settled  on  him  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  Uie 
expenses  of  his  small  court 

Meanwhile  the  English  crown  was  settled  upon  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange  as  KineWilliam  IH.  and  Queen  Mary. 
[WitUAM  IIL  and  Mary.1  In  the  beginning  of  March  in 
the  following  year  James,  having  sailed  from  Brest,  landed 
at  Kinsale,  and  thence  immediately  marched  to  Dublin, 
with  a  small  force  with  which  he  had  been  supplied  by  the 
French  king.  A  few  weeks  after  he  laid  siese  to  I*ondon- 
derry,  which  however  he  was  not  able  to  reduce,  although 
his  forces  continued  to  encompass  it  for  three  months  before 
it  was  relieved.  He  himself,  returning  to  Dublin,  held  a  par 
liament,  and  for  some  time  continued  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  in  that  capital ;  but  after  various  military 
operations,  the  detail  of  which  belongs  properi^  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  next  reign,  his  cause  was  finally  ru''ned  by  the 
signal  defeat  which  he  received  from  King  William  in  per^ 
son  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought  1st  July,  1690. 
[BoTNB.]  He  soon  after  returned  to  France,  and  continued 
to  reside  at  St.  Germain's  till  his  death.  6th  September* 
1701.  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.      _  . 
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By  hit  fat  vife,  Anne  Hyde,  James  11.  had  the  follow- 
ing duUraD:— I.  Chules,  duke  of  Oambridge,  born  at 
WaneauBoaae  in  the  Strand,  32nd  October.  1660.  died 
ith  Ibj,  166 1 ;  2.  Maty,  afterwards  qneen  of  England ;  3, 
Jama;  duke  of  Cambriqse,  born  12th  July,  1663,  died  20th 
Jane.  1667;  4.  Charles,  duke  of  Cambridge,  born  4th 
Juir,  1664.  died  22Dd  May.  1667;  5.  Anne,  afterwards 
qatea  of  England  ;   6.  Edgar,  duke  of  Cambridge,  bom 
;<kA  September,  1667,  died  8lh  June,  1671 ;  7.  Henrietta, 
horn  13th  January,  died  15th  November,  1669;  and  8. 
Catherine,  born  9th  Febniarr.  died  5th  December,  1671. 
Br  his  second  wife.  Mary  of  Modena,  who  survived  till  8th 
Haj,  1716.  he  had,  9.  Charles,  duke  of  Cambridge,  born 
ith  November,  died  I2th  December,  1677  ;  10.  Catberine 
Laura,  horn  10th  January,  died  4th  October.  1675;  11. 
labella.  bom  28th  August,  1S76,  died  2nd  March,  1681 ; 
12.  Charlotte  Maria,  bom  15th  August,  died  6th  October, 
1682 ;  1 3.  James  Francis  Bdward,  prince  of  Wales,  styled 
the  elder  I^tender,  bora  10th  June,  1688,  died  at  Rome. 
30th  December,  1765 ;  end  14.  Maria  Louisa  Teresia,  born 
at  St.  Germain's,  28th  June,  1692,  died  8th  April,  1712. 
Me  had  also  the  following  illegitimate  issue:  1.  By  Ara- 
bella, sister  of  John  Churchill,  forwards  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, Henrietta,  born  1670,  married  Sir  Henry  Walde- 
grave,  afterwards  created  Baron  Waldegrave,  died  3rd 
April,  1730;  2.  By  the  same,  James,  sum&med  Fitzjames, 
born  in  1671,  created  duke  of  Berwick  1687,  died  121h 
June,  L734  :  3.  By  the  same,  Henry  Fitz-James,  styled  the 
Gi  and  Prior,  bom  1673,  died  7th  December.  1702;  4.  By 
the  same,  a  daughter,  who  became  a  nun  in  France ;  5.  By 
Catherine,  dai^nter  of  Sir  CSiaries  Sedley,  created  in  1686 
countess  of  Dorchester  fin*  litot  Catherine,  bom  1681,  mar- 
red 1699  to  James  Annesley,  earl  of  Angleser ;  secondly, 
after  having  obtained  a  divorce  from  him,  to  John  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham ;  died  1 735. 

James  IL  employed  part  of  the  leisure  of  his  retirement 
in  writing  an  account  of  his  own  life,  the  original  manu- 
script of  which,  extending  to  nine  folio  volumes,  was  pre- 
served in  the  Scotch  College  at  Paris  till  the  Revolution, 
when  it  was  forwarded  to  St  Omer  for  the  purpose  of  being 
trausmitted  to  England,  but  was  there  destroyed,  having,  it 
is  said,  been  committed  to  the  Hames  by  the  wife  of  the 
person  to  whose  charge  it  was  consigned,  in  her  fears  for 
the  safety  of  hex  husband  if  it  should  be  found  in  his  pos- 
session.   A  digest  or  compendium  however  of  the  matter  of 
the  roval  autobiokiaphy  had  been  lone  before  drawn  up  by 
in  unlcQOwn  band,  apparently  undei*  the  direction  cither  of 
James  or  his  son ;  and  this  performance  (of  which  there 
vas  also  at  least  one  other  complete  copy  in  existence),  bav- 
■1%  formed  the  principal  portion  of  the  papers  formerly  be- 
•ung^  to  the  Stuart  family,  which  were  obtained  by 
George  IV.  when  regent,  has  been  printed  under  the  title 
of  'The  "Life  of  James  the  Second.  King  of  England,  Scc^ 
collected  out  of  Memoirs  writ  of  his  own  hand.  Together 
with  tW  King's  Advice  to  his, Soil,  and  his  Majesty's  Will. 
Published  Inim  the  Original  Stuart  Manuscripts  in  Carlton 
House,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  LL.B«  F.R.S..  Historio- 
gnpber  to  the  King,  Ciiaplain  of  the  Household,  and  Li- 
bnritn  to  the  Prince  R^nt,*  2  toIb.  4to.,  Load.  1816. 
JAMBS  RIVER.  jTiRGiKiA.] 

J.AMESONITS.  a  mmera^  which  occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  It  consists  of— sulphur  0*225,  lead  0*387,  anti- 
mony 0*349,  iron  0'0^6.    Its  specific  gravity  is  5*564. 

JANEIRO.  RIO  DE,  commonly  called  Rio,  but  whose 
full  name  is  S.  SebastitEb  de  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of 
the  empire  of  Brazil  in  South  America,  is  situated  in  22" 
31'  S.  lat.  and  43°  15' W.  long.,  on  the  western  shores  of  a 
hnre  and  safe  bay,  called  Babia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

This  bay  is  only  inferior  in  extent  to  Bahia  de  Todos 
OS  Santos,  being  nearly  24  miles  in  length,  almost  north 
iai  south.  15  miles  in  its  greatest  width,  and  about  120 
miles  in  circuit.  Its  entrance  at  the  southern  extremity 
B  rather  narrow,  being  formed  by  two  rocky  and  project- 
lag  tongues  of  land,  whose  extretnitiea  are  hardly  a  mile 
di^nt  flrom  one  another.  On  the  extreme  point  of  the 
(astern  tongue  is  built  the  fortress  of  S.  Cruz,  and  on  that 
^  the  western  the  batteries  of  S.  Jose  and  S.  Theodosio. 
hi  no  great  distance  from,  and  opposite  to,  the  entrance, 
'-Dt  within  the  bay,  is  a  low  rocky  island,  Ilha  da  Lagem, 
41  which  also  a  fortress  is  built,  so  that  the  entrance  of  the 
is  very  well  defended.  The  average  depth  of  the  en- 
'Fuice  is  14  fhthoms:  good  anchoring  ground  is  found 
Kerrwlun  irithiii  the  bay.  As  the  tue  riaes  witUli  the 


bay  16  feet  at  full  and  change,  some  precaution  is  necessary 
to  avoid  anchwing  in  too  sludlow  water  at  high  tide.  The 
bay,  being  at  a  skirt  distance  from  its  shores  endocwd  by 
high  hills  and  mountains,  is  not  exposed  to  any  kind 
wind,  and  in  every  respect  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  on 
the  globe.  It  is  diversified  by  numerous  islands  and  rocks, 
but  only  one  of  them  is  of  considerable  extent,  the  Ilha  do 
Governador,  situated  in  the  northern  and  wider  portion  of 
the  bay.  Numerous  rivers  fall  into  the  bay.  Though  all 
of  them  have  a  short  course,  most  of  them  are  navigable 
for  a  few  miles  from  their  mouth,  and  facilitate  the  trans- 
port of  the  produce  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Near  the  enlrance  of  the  bay,  and  where  it  is  only  from 
four  to  eight  miles  wide,  the  town  is  built  on  its  western 
shore,  as  already  observed.  It  extends  along  the  shore  about 
three  miles  on  an  undulating  plain,  which  contains  a  high 
hill  with  the  church  of  Nossa  oenhora  da  Gloria  ou  it.  To 
the  west  of  the  plain  rises  a  range  of  hi-^h  hills  called  Cor- 
covado,  containing  many  picturesque  valleys,  among  which 
that  of  Laranjeiraa,  or  *  of  the  oranges,*  is  distinguished  by  its 
beauty.  The  substance  of  which  the  mass  of  tt^  hilts  round 
the  town  ia  composed  is  gneiss,  in  which  numerous  quarries 
are  opened  near  the  city.  The  gneiss  is  inteisected  by 
granite  veins  varying  in  thickness  from  two  or  three  feet  to 
as  many  inches.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is  south  of  the 
hill  Da  Gloria  is  very  narrow,  consisting  only  of  one  or  two 
streets  winch  extend  south  as  far  as  the  small  bay  of  Bota- 
fogo.  The  city  or  principal  town  is  built  a  little  north  of  the 
hill  Da  Gloria,  and  on  a  rocky  shore  of  some  elevation  oppo- 
site the  small  island  called  Ilha  das  Cobras.  A  fine  pier  of 
stone  projects  a  short  distance  into  the  bay,  and  is  ascended 
by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  leads  immediately  to  the  Palace 
Square,  which  is  150  yards  long  and  80  wide.  Two  sides  of 
this  square  are  occupied  by  the  Imperial  Palace,  which  was 
formed  by  uniting  tile  Palace  of  the  Viceroys,  which  stands 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  square,  with  the  Convent  of  the 
Carmelites  and  the  Senate- house  by  passages ;  the  two  latter 
buildings  occupy  the  western  side  of  the  square.  The  palaco 
has  more  the  ap^iearance  of  a  manufactory  than  of  the  re- 
sidence of  an  emperor.  The  northern  side  of  the  square  is 
occupied  by  a  row  of  houses  two  stories  high,  which  are 
private  property.  The  city  itself  stands  on  a  level  plain, 
and  extends  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  oblong  from 
north-vest  to  south-east ;  on  its  northern  border  are  five 
low  hills.  It  consists  of  eight  straight  and  parallel  but  uar< 
row  streets,  intersected  by  many  still  narrower  streets  at 
right  angles.  A  large  square,  called  Campo  de  S.  Anna, 
which  joins  it  on  the  north-west,  divides  the  city  from  the 
Cidade  Nova,  or  New  Town,  which  extends  westwards  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  royal  villa  of  S.  Christovao. 

Tne  streets  are  paved,  and  they  also  have  foot-pave- 
ments, which  however  are  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
two  people  passing  one  another.  The  houses  are  generally 
built  of  stone,  auuhave  two  stories  ;  the  upper  one  is  some- 
times of  wood :  the  roofs  are  of  tiles.  The  latticed  windows, 
which  formerly  were  general,  have  disappeared.  The  town 
is  lighted  but  sparingly,  and  only  for  a  port  of  the  night. 
The  most  distinguished  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  and  the 
churches  De  Cuidelaria  and  S.  Francisco  de  Putda.  The 
college,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  is  also  a  fine 
building ;  and  a  magnificent  theatre  and  an  Exchange  in  a 
good  style  have  lately  been  erected.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  public  buildings  is  the  aqueduct,  which  brings  down 
the  water  from  the  mountains  of  Corcovado  (241)0  feet,  ac- 
cording to  others  2100  feet,  above  the  sea)  to  the  town.  It 
consists  of  two  walls  built  of  hewn  stone,  a  yard  from  each 
other,  the  space  between  being  arched  over  with  bricks. 
The  water  tnus  brought  to  tiie  town  is  distributed  into 
several  fountains,  but  not  conducted  to  the  houses,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  other  towns  in  South  America. 

Rto  de  Janeiro  contains  a  population  of  mote  than  200,000. 
The  number  of  whites  and  of  black  slaves  seems  to  bo 
nearly  equal ;  the  people  of  colour  are  coinpamtivuly  few  in 
number.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  en^ged  in  the  dif- 
fbrent  branches  of  commerce.  There  are  some  manufhc- 
tures,  as  sugar-houses,  turneries,  cotton  manufactures,  rum 
distilleries,  and  houses  for  the  extraction  of  train  oil  Se- 
veral persons  are  occupied  with  cutting  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones.  Charitable  institutions  are  not  wanting, 
though  they  are  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  great  popula- 
tion. There  is  a  large  library,  an  academy  of  art.s,  a  mili- 
tary academy,  an  observatory,  a  botanical  a/^rden,  and  a 
Sruiia«.»M.  u4  iteps  hftTg, 
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creaw  the  number  of  such  and  similar  institutions.  As  to 
the  commerce  of  Rio,  sec  Brazil,  vol.  v.,  p  268. 

(Cazal,  Coro^(^  Brasilica;  Hendereon's  History  qf 
Brazil;  TraveU  in  Brazil  qf  Spix  and  Martius;  t'ald- 
cleugh;  On  the  Geolo^  qf  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Geolog. 
Trans.,  2nd  series,  vol.  li.) 

JANI'RA,  [IsopODA,  p.  55.]  The  word  is  alw  employed 
by  Oken  to  designate  a  genua  of  Acalepkans  apparently 
uearly  allied  to  the  CcUlianiree. 

JANIZARIES  is  the  name  of  a  Turkish  militia  onoe 
jbnnidable  but  noT  extinct  The  wigin  of  this  body  dates 
ftom  the  reign  of  Amuralh,  or  Murad  I.,  who,  afier  oaving 
ovemiQ  Albania,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  claim«]  the 
fifth  part  of  the  captives,  fVom  among  whom  he  chose  the 
young  and  able-bodied,  and  had  them  educated  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  for  the  military  profession.  Tliese 
recruits,  being  duly  disciplined,  were  formed  into  a  distinct 
body  of  infantry,  divided  into  ortas,  or  battalions,  and  they 
were  consecrated  and  blessed  by  a  celebrated  dervish  callea 
Hadji  Bektash,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Yeni  Cheri,  a- 
'  New  Soldiers.'  They  soon  became  the  terror  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Ottomans:  being  completely  weaned  from 
their  friends  and  homes,  they  were  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  the  sultan  as  their  common  father ;  and  a  strict  disci- 
pline, regular  pay,  and  constant  service  gave  them  habits 
of  order  and  obedience  tai  siiperior  to  the  im^lar  bodies 
which  formed  at  the  time  the  armies  of  the  princes  of 
Christendom.  After  the  death  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
and  the  [j^nerat  though  gradual  decay  of  the  Ottoman 
warlike  spirit,  when  the  sultans  no  longer  took  the  field  in 
person,  the  Janizary  body  was  no  longer  recruited  exclu- 
sively fVom  choice  and  young  captives,  but  by  enrolments  of 
Osmantees,  who,  being  born  and  bred  in  the  faith  of  Islam, 
had  not  the  zeal  of  proselytes,  and  were  Lesides  connected 
by  ties  of  consanguinity  and  friendship  with  the  body  of 
the  people  around  them,  and  not  exclusive^  devoted  to  the 
will  of  the  sultan.  In  1680  Mohammed  IV.  abolished  the 
lav  by  which  the  Christian  rayahs,  or  sul^ecsts  of  the  Porte, 
were  obliged  to  give  a  portion  of  their  children  to  the 
sultan  to  be  educated  in  the  Mohammedan  Aiith  and  en- 
rolled into  the  militia.  By  the  original  laws  of  their  body 
the  Janizaries  eould  not  marry,  but  by  degrees  the  prohi- 
bition was  evaded,  and  at  last  totally  disregarded.  Their 
children's  names  were  then  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  their 
respective  ortas ;  and  their  relations  and  fHendg,  men  often 
unfit  for  any  warlike  service,  obtained  a  similar  honour, 
which  gave  them  certain  privileges  and  protection  from  the 
capricious  oppression  of  their  rulers.  In  this  manner  a 
crowd  of  menials,  low  artisans,  and  vagabonds,  came  to  be 
included  in  the  body  of  Janizaries ;  even  rayahs  and  Jews 
purchased  for  money  the  same  privilt^ ;  but  all  this  motley 
crew  lived  out  of  the  barracks,  where  only  a  few  in  time 
of  peace  were  present  at  the  appointed  hours  for  receiving 
their  soups  or  rations.  Military  exercises  were  abandoned ; 
the  Janizaries  merely  furnished  a  few  guards  and  patroles 
for  the  city,  many  of  them  being  only  armed  with  sticks ; 
and  they  never  assembled  as  a  body  except  on  pay-day, 
when  they  deRled  two  by  two  before  their  nazirs,  or  in- 
spectors. Still  they  were  formidable  to  the  government 
from  their  numbers,  which  were  scattered  all  over  the 
empire,  and  their  influence  and  connexions  with  the  mob 
of  the  capital.  They  repeatedly  mutinied  against  the 
sultans,  and  obliged  them  to  change  their  ministers,  or 
even  deposed  them.  In  our  own  days  they  dethroned 
Solim  i  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  present 
Sultan  Mahmood  they  broke  out  into  a  dreadfbl  insurrec- 
tion which  lasted  three  days,  and  in  which  the  Vizir  Mus- 
tapha  Bairactar  lost  his  lire.  In  both  instances  they  were 
impelled  by  their  hatred  of  the  Nizam  Djedid,  or  new  troops, 
disciplinea  after  the  European  fashion.  At  last  Mahmood 
resolved  to  put  down  the  Janizaries;  and  having  for 
several  years  matured  his  plan  with  the  advice  of  his 
&vorite  Halet  Efiendi,  and  gamed  over  their  aga  and  others 
of  their  principal  officers,  he  issued  an  order  that  every  orta 
or  division  should  furnish  150  men  to  be  drilled  according 
to  the  European  tactics.  This,  as  he  had  foreseen,  led  to 
a  revolt ;  the  Janizaries  assembled  in  the  square  of  the 
Etmaidan,  reversed  their  soup-kettles  according  to  their 
custom  in  such  cases,  and,  mvoking  the  name  of  their 
tntdat  saint  Hadji  Bektash,  they  began  by  atUcking  and 
plundering  the  houses  of  their  enemies.  But  the  body  of 
topjis,  or  cannoniers,  the  bostan<yis,  or  guards  of  the  serag- 
Uftandtbegalion4)is,oriiiannes,weroiH»pBrBd;  tbesultan. 


mufti,  and  the  ulemas,  assembled  in  the  mosqueof  Achraet, 
pronounced  a  curse  and  a  sentence  of  eternal  dissolution 
on  the  body  of  the  Janizaries;  the  sandjak  shereef,  or 
sacrod  standard,  was  unfurled,  and  a  general  attack  on  the 
Janizaries  began,  who,  cooped  up  in  the  narrow  streets, 
were  mowed  down  by  grape-shot,  and  the  rest  were  dis- 
patched by  the  muskets  and  the  yataghans  of  their  enemies, 
or  burned  in  their  barracks.  About  25,000  Janizaries  are 
said  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  actual  revolt,  and  most  of 
them  perished :  the  others  concealed  themselves  or  were 
exiled  into  Asia.  This  carni^  took  place  iuJune,  IB-Jj, 
and  from  tlutt  time  the  Janizaries  as  a  body  have  ceased 
to  exist  Macfiirlane,  in  his  *  Constantiaople  in  1B2S,* 
gives  a  vivid  account  of  that  catastrophe. 

JANSENISTS.  a  sect  which  anpeared  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Tbey  professed  not  to  attack  the  dogmas  but 
only  the  discipline  of  that  church,  which  however  stigma- 
tized them  as  heretical  in  some  of  their  tenets.  They  took 
their  name  from  Janssen,  or  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres  in 
the  Netherlands,  who  published  a  book  entitled  *  Augus- 
tinus,*  in  which  he  supported,  by  means  of  passages  from 
the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  certain  principles  concerning 
the  nature  and  efficacy  of  divine  grace  which  appear  to 
partake  greatly  of  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination.  This 

Suestion  of  grace  and  predestination  had  already  been 
iscussed  in  the  ohureh  at  various  times,  and  had  proved 
a  stumbling-block  to  many  theologians.  Michael  Baius,  pro- 
fessor at  Louvain,  had  been  condemned  in  1567  by  a  Papal 
bull,  and  obliged  to  disown  seventy-six  propositions  taken 
Hrom  his  writings,  chiefly  concerning  that  abstruse  subject. 
Jansenius  however  died  quietly  at  Ypres  in  1638.  and  it 
was  not  till  several  years  after  nis  death  that  some  Jesuit 
theologians,  on  examining  his  book,  discovered  in  it  the 
following  five  propositions,  which  they  denounced  as  he- 
retical:—1.  That  there  are  certain  commandments  of  God 
which  even  righteous  men,  however  desirous,  find  it  im- 
possible to  obey,  because  tbey  have  not  yet  received  a  aufli- 
cient  measure  of  grace  to  render  obedience  possible.  2.  That 
nobody  can  resist  the  influence  of  inward  grace.  3.  In  our 
fallen  state  of  nature  it  is  not  required,  in  order  that  we  be 
accounted  responsible  beings,  that  we  should  be  free  from 
the  internal  necessity  of  acting,  provided  we  arc  free  from 
external  constraint.  4.  The  Somi-Pelogians  were  heretical 
in  maintaining  that  the  human  will  has  tho  choice  of  re- 
sisting or  obeying  the  internal  grace.  5.  That  to  maintain 
that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  not  solely  for  those  who 
are  predestinated,  is  Semi-Pelagionism. 

After  much  controversy,  these  five  propositions  were  con- 
demned by  a  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  in  the  year  1653, 
as  itnpious  and  blasphemous,  and  the  bull  was  received  by 
the  French  prelates,  and  promulEated  throughout  France 
with  the  king's  consent  Several  learned  men,  who  disliked 
the  Jesuits  and  their  latitudinarttn  system  of  ethics,  wrote 
not  to  defend  the  five  propositions,  but  to  prove  that  these 
propositions  did  not  exist  in  the  book  of  Jansenius,  at  least 
not  in  the  sense  for  which  they  were  condemned.  Tlie 
Jesuits  again  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  a  curious  question 
arose  for  the  pope,  whiah  was,  to  determine  the  exact 
meaning  of  an  author  who  was  dead.  Alexander  VII. 
however,  by  a  new  bull,  in  1656,  again  condemned  Jan- 
senius's  hook  as  containing  the  five  propositions  in  the 
sense  ascribed  to  them  by  the  fiirmer  bull.  Arnauld  and 
otlier  learned  men  of  Port-Royal  persisted  in  denying  this 
assumed  meaning ;  and  thus  they,  and  all  those  who  thought 
like  them,  rcceivM  the  appellation  of  Jansenists.  A  for* 
mulary  was  now  drawn  out  conformable  to  the  Papal  bull, 
which  all  ecclesiastical  persona  in  France  were  required  to 
sign,  on  pain-  of  being  suspended  from  their  functions  and 
offices.  A  great  many  refused,  and  this  occasioned  a  schism 
in  the  French  church,  which  lasted  many  years.  Arnauld. 
Pascal,  Nicole,  and  other  reputed  Jansenists  attacked  ve- 
hemently the  corruption,  discipline,  and  moralily  of  tlic 
church,  and  the  Jesuits  as  supporters  of  that  relaxation. 
They  also  inculcated  the  necessity  of  mental  rather  than 
outward  or  ceremonial  devotion  ;  they  promoted  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  among  the  people,  and  they  en- 
couraged general  education  by  numerous  good  works  which 
came  from  the  press  of  Port-Royal,  Meantime  the  con- 
troversy with  Rome  continued,  although  Cieraent  IX^  in 
1668,  entered  into  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  French 
non-subscribing  clei^,  and  Innocent  XI.  behaved  with 
itiU  greater  moderatim  towards  ^^^^^^^'^  Quea- 
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nel'i '  Voral  Obserrations  on  the  New  Testament,'  pub- 
liihidiD  1698,  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Quesnel,  being  now 
coosilered  at  tho  head  of  the  Jansenist  party,  was  driven 
into  exile;  Louis  XIV.,  urged  by  his  Jesuit  confessor, 
tu^nssei  the  monast^  of  Port-Royal  in  1709 ;  and  Pope 
Onnent  XL,  in  1713,  fulminated  the  bull  *  Unigenitus ' 
igiiut  101  propositions  of  Father  QuesneVs  work.  [Cle- 
iu.Tr  XL]   A  Aesh  contention  now  anwe ;  a  great  part  of 
tlie  Francn  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  not  JansenistB, 
iDclading  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  appealed  tcom  the  bull  of 
the  pope  to  a  general  couueil.    The  Regent  d'Orl^ns 
boTever  insUted  on  unconditional  submission  to  the  bull, 
and  the  recusants,  or  '  iqipellants,'  were  persecuted  and 
driven  into  exile.    This  persecution  made  many  fanatics, 
and  Janseniam  became  a  name  for  a  set  of  visionaries  and 
impostors.  A  certain  Abb£  Paris,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
appellants,  and  had  died  in  1727,  was  said  to  perform 
miracles  from  his  tomb.    For  an  investigation  of  these 
pretended  miracles  see  Bishop  Douglas's  Criterion,  or 
Miracles  Examined,   Next  came  a  set  of  men  called  Con- 
Tulsionnaires,  who  were  seized  with  spasms  and  ecstasies ; 
and  others  who  were  styled  Flagellants,  who  whipped 
themselves  in  honour  of  the  Saint  id)b6  Paris.  This  fteazy 
lasted  for  years,  and  the  government  br  harsh  measures 
on.y  increased  it ;  in  foct  it  became  mixed  up  with  political 
discontent,  and  the  parliament  of  Parn  took  the  part  of  the 
appeUants.   [Dahiems.]   At  last  the  paroxysm  subsided, 
having  bad  the  effect  of  discrediting  the  name  of  Jan* 
senism,  which,  as  a  sect,  never  afterwards  revived,  though 
its  opinions  are  still  held  by  many.  As  the  original  Jan- 
senists  maintained  the  absolute  independence  of  the  civil 
power  on  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  as  even  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters  they  were  not  favourable  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  see,  their  principles  had  the  effect  of  inducing  many 
of  the  French  clergy  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitution 
1791 ;  these werecalled'prStresinserment£s,* and wereconsi- 
dered  as  schismatics  by  the  see  of  Rome.  The  Jansenist  prin- 
ciples extended  to  Italy,  especially  to  Tuscany,  where  bishop 
Ricci  and  bis  partisans  also  effected  a  temporary  schism. 

JANSSEN,  CORNELIUS,  was  born  at  Amsterdam, 
and  lived  several  years  in  England.   He  was  employed  by 
King  James  L,  and  painted  several  fine  portraits  of  that 
sovereign  and  of  his  children,  as  well  as  of  the  principal 
nobility.    His  colouring  is  very  clear  and  natural ;  the  car- 
nations are  remarkably  soft,  and  except  in  freedom  of  hand 
and  in  grace  he  was  esteemed  equal  to  Vandyck,  and  in 
finishing  superior  to  him.  He  generally  painted  on  pannel, 
and  ill's  draperies  are  commonly  black,  which  he  probably 
chose  because  that  colour  gives  greater  brightness  to  the 
flesh  tints.   His  pictures  still  retain  their  original  lustre, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  in  consequence  of  his  having 
used  ultramarine  ia  his  black  colours,  as  well  as  in  the 
carnations.    He  lefl  England  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Van-  i 
dyck,  ahout  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  and  returned 
to  bit  own  country,  where  be  died 'm  1665. 

JA14S8ENS.  ABRAHAM,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1569, 
was  a  competitiH'  of  Rubens,  and  was  considered  to  be  equal 
(□him  in  many  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  art  In 
colouring  be  was  certainly  inferior  to  Rubens  alone.  His 
nmpositions  are  spirited,  bis  drawing  correct,  his  pencil  de- 
cided, and  his  draperies  natural  and  free  from  stiffness. 
He  painted  subjects  illuminated  by  torchlight,  and  delighted 
in  the  contrast  of  the  most  brilliant  light  with  the  deepest 
fibade.   Host  of  the  Flemish  churches  possess  fine  pictures 
by  this  master. 

JANSSENS.  VICTOR  HONORIUS,  bom  at  Brussels 
in  1664,  after  having  been  ibr  four  years  painter  to  the 
iluke  of  Holstein  was  sent  by  his  highness,  at  his  own  re- 
miest.  to  Italy,  where  he  diligently  studied  Raphael  and 
ilie  antique,  and  sketched  the  beautiful  scenery  in  the  en- 
virons of  Rome.  His  paintings  were  soon  so  highly  es- 
teemed that  he  was  employed  by  the  chief  nobility  of  Rome. 
He  composed  historical  subjects  both  on  a  large  and  small 
Kale,  but  the  latter  being  most  sought  after,  bo  in  general 
painted  in  that  size.  He  took  Albano  for  his  model,  and 
was  superior  in  his  own  style  to  all  his  contemporaries. 
On  his  return  to  Brussels  his  pictures  were  as  much  ad- 
mired there  as  they  bad  been  in  Italy;  but  having  a  large 
fiiraily  to  support,  be  found  it  most  profitable  to  paint  large 
pictures  ;  and  most  of  the  palaces  and  churches  of  his  own 
country  are  adorned  with  his  compositions.  His  invention 
was  fruitful,  and  his  execution  rapid,  as  appears  from  the 
Tost  number  of  his  woiks.  He  died  in  1739. 
F.  a,  No.  799. 


JA'NTHINA.  or  lANTHINA.  LamarcVs  name  for  a 
genus  of  turbinated  testaceous  moUuski  of  remarkable 

habits. 

Linnaeus  placed  the  form  among  the  Helices,  under  the 
name  of  Helix  Janthina,  between  Helix  perversa  and  Helix 
vivipara;  and  he  was  aware  of  its  Pelagic  distribution. 

uunarck  arranges  it  next  to  Natiat,  vie  last  genus  of  his 
Neritaeeana,  between  which  family  and  the  Sfacroetomee  it 
appears  in  his  Kst  of  I^ytiphagous  (plant-eating)  Troche' 
Itpods. 

Cuvier  assigns  to  the  Jattth'nte  a  place  among  his  Pecti- 
nibranehiate  Gastropods,  between  the  Pyramdell<x  and 
the  Neriter. 

M.  De  Biainville  elevates  the  group  into  a  family,  under 
the  name  of  Oxystomes,  being  the  fifth  and  last  of  his  order 
Asiphonobranchiata.  This  family  comes  next  to  the  Hemi- 
eyclostomes,  which  comprise  the  Nerita,  &c. 

M.  Rang  makes  Janthina  a  genua  of  the  Troe^ids  of 
Cuvier,  giving  it  a  position  between  An^lariat  TLun^  and 
LitiopaTRmg. 

Generic  Character.— Animal  with  a  very  large  head  and 
a  proboscidifinm  muzzle,  at  the  extremity  whereof  is  the 
mouth  furnished  with  tiro  vertical  subcartilaginous  lips 
(which  are  armed  with  long  and  very  sharp  points  curved 
inwards),  and  with  a  lingual  enlaigement  (renllement) ; 
tentacles  two,  conical,  pointed,  not  very  contractile,  and 
very  distant,  each  bearing  at  its  base  a  rather  long  pedun- 
cle, which  is  oculated  beneath  its  extremity ;  /oo/  oval,  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  anterior  being  concave  and  in  the 
form  of  a  cupping-glass  (ventouse),  the  latter  flattened,  thick, 
and  fleshy  ;  natatory  appendages  lateral,  rather  large  and 
fringed;  respiratm-y  cavity  very  open,  and  containing  two 
pectinated  branchiee;  orifice  of  the  ovary  at  the  bottom  of 
this  cavity;  exciting  male  organ  voy  small,  and  ou  the 
right  side. 

Shell  ventrieose,  globular  or  conoid,  very  finale,  with  a 
low  spire,  and  the  last  whorl  laiger  than  ul  the  rest  toge- 
ther ;  aperture  large,  subtriangutar,  with  disunited  borders ; 
the  columella  straight  and  long,  forming  the  whole  of  the 
left  border  or  lip ;  right  border  or  lip  trenchant,  and  oAen 
notched  in  the  midifle ;  colour  of  all  the  species  hitherto 
discovered  violet,  more  or  less  intense. 

Operculum  modified  into  a  vesicular  appendage,  which 
serves  to  suspend  the  animal  at  the  surface  of  tbe  water, 
and  which  adheres  to  the  posterior  and  fleshy  part  of  the 
fbot. 


JanlUu  FnciUi  (Commoii  OomhIc  Siuil).  SheU  with  Uie  auinuj,  f]w  Boat 
(rsiWDded.  a,£B«di  hmoMh;  4lMitac)Mi  d,  eyes;  «,  bonUror  the  umdiIb 
«t  Ui9  nrtTTT>rf  of  dw  bruchUl  cavity ;  /  fbot.  tfae  posterior  put,  wbicli  ia 
flat;  f .  Utnal cipwudga  the  sianue,  provided  for  •wimmiDx;  t,rout.  an- 
terior put  fimulng  a  lort  of  pouch  t  i,  bunch  of  aerated  venlcles,  wrviug  to 
■uf  pena  the  molliuk  at  tho  (ortace  tlw  watn ;  h,  eggt  nupeDded  luider  tha 
TMculor  buDcli ;  a,  tbell.  t^tang-) 

Geographical  Distributwn  very  extensive,  the  form 
having  been  met  with  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
floating  on  the  ocean  or  driven  on  the  shores  by  tempests. 
It  has  occurred  on  the  coasts  of  our  islands,  but  there  is 
reason  fbr  thinking  that  it  is  not  to  be  fbund  in  very  cold 
latitudes.   In  wsu-m  climates  it  is  very  plentifhl. 

Habits,  Reproduction,  Food,  Sir  Everard  Home 
published  in  the  '  PfaiL  Trans.'  ibr  1817,  a  paper  which  is 
appended  (Appendix,  No.  III.)  to  Captain  Tuckey's '  Narra- 
tive of  the  Expedition  sent  to  explore  the  River  Zaire, 
usually  called  the  Congo,'  wherein  he  describes  and  figures 
among  other  ova  of  mollusks,  or  Vermes  Testacea,  as  be 
denominates  them,  the  camerated  nidus  of  Helix  Janthina 
(pt.  xiii.,  flgs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6).  'This  animal,*  observes  Sir 
Everard,  '  not  Uving  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  like  the 
Vermes  testacea  in  general,  deposits  its  ova  upon  its  own 
shell,  if  nothing:  else  comes  in  its  way;  one  of  the  specimens 
of  the  shell  of  uie  Janthina  caught  in  the  voyage  to  the 
Congo  fortunately  has  the  ova  so  d^osit«^*A70f 
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nfvn  to  the  dnwiogB  of  Hr.  Bauer,  engrared  as  above 
quoted. 

In  the  4th  toL  of  the  'Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  Aca- 
demy'will  be  found  'Remarks  on  the  floating  apparatus 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  genus  Janthina,*  by  Rey- 
nell  CoBtes,  M.D.  This  highly  interesting  paper,  the  re- 
sult of  the  author's  personal  observations  during  a  voyage 
to  the  East  Indies,  establishes  the  correctness  of  Cuvier's 
remark,  that  no  anatomical  connexion  exists  between  the 
animals  and  the  air-cella  of  their  float ;  but  does  not  corro- 
borate the  views  of  Sir  Everard  as  to  the  cam&rated  nidus 
on  the  shell  which  he  saw  with  bo  much  satisfaction.  Dr. 
Coates  placed  some  Janthince  in  a  tumbler  of  brine,  and 
having  removed  a  portion  of  the  float  of  one  with  scissorg, 
the  animal  soon  set  to  work  to  supply  the  deficiency  afler 
the  following  manner: — ^The  foot  was  advanced  upon  the 
remaining  vesicles,  until  about  two-thirds  of  that  port  rose 
above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  was  then  expanded  to  the 
uttermost,  and  thrown  back  upon  the  water,  like  the  foot  of 
a  Lymneea  when  it  begins  to  swim ;  it  was  then  contracted 
at  the  edges,  and  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  hood,  enclosing 
a  globule  of  air,  which  was  slowly  applied  to  the  extremity 
of  the  float.  There  was  now  a  vibratory  movement  through- 
out the  foot,  and  when  it  was  again  thrown  back  to  renew 
ttw  process,  the  globule  was  found  enclosed  in  its  newly- 
made  envelope.  From  this  it  results  that  the  membrane 
enclosing  the  celts  is  secreted  by  the  foot,  and  that  there  is 
no  attachment  between  the  float  and  the  animal,  other  than 
that  arising  from  the  nice  adaptation  and  adjustment  of 
proximate  surfaces.  Dr.  Coates  states  that  the  float  varies 
in  difiereut  species.  In  Janthina  fragilis  he  describes  it  as 
convex,  subcahnate  above  and  concave  beneath,  straight, 
and  composed  of  large  vesicles  :  in  J.  globoaa  he  found  the 
vesicles  smaller,  and  the  float  flat  both  above  and  beneath, 
added  to  which  it  id  formed  by  the  reunion  of  one  of  the 
edges  into  a  spiral  and  nearly  circular  disk.  In  J.  exigua 
it  was  straight,  narrow,  and  flattened,  and  the  vesicles  were 
small.  Along  the  under  surface  of  the  float  a  little  line  of 
pearly  fibres  was  remarked,  to  which  are  attached  the  eggs 
of  the  animal. 

Although  Dr.  Coates  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the 
eggs  of  fragilif,  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  eggs  figured  and  described  in  '  Phil.  IVanB.,*  as  above 
alluded  to,  belong  to  some  other  marine  animal;  and  he 
grounds  his  belief  on  the  dissimilarity  between  those  figures 
and  the  eggs  of  globota  and  J.  exigua.  In  these  .two 
species  the  eggs  are  contained  in  little  membranous  bags 
of  some  consistence,  which  are  attached  in  rows  to  the 
pearly  fibres  of  the  under  surfac'e  of  the  float  by  small  fila- 
mentous  pedicles  similar  in  appearance  to  the  fibres.  These 
ba^s  are  covered  with  minute,  gelatinous,  conical  eminences, 
and  are  partially  divided  by  incomplete  septa,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  aid  of  a  powerf\il  lens.  In  J.  exigud,  the  divi- 
sion is  very  partial ;  but  in  J.  globosa  it  gives  to  the  whole 
sac  a  chambered  appearance.  It  would  seem  that  the 
animal  consumed  considerable  time  in  depositing  its  eggs, 
for  the  bags  nearest  to  the  extremity  of  the  float  were  con- 
stantly found  empty,  while  the  central  hags  contained  young 
sheila  fully  formed:  those  towards  the  animal  were  filled 
with  eggs.  The  probability  is,  that  the  young  animals  when 
hutched  ascend  the  float  of  the  mother,  and  thus  gaining 
access  to  the  sur&ce,  construct  the  elements  of  their  future 
support 

M.  Rang,  who  also  notices  SirEverard's  statement,  men- 
tions it  as  certain  that  Janthina  deposits  its  eggs  sometimes 
in  considerable  number,  as  he  has  had  occasion  to  remark, 
under  the  float,  where  they  are  attached  by  means  of  small 
pedicles ;  and  be  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  animal  abandons 
them,  together  with  the  tloat,  which  is  then  charged  with 
their  preservation.  M.  Rang  adds,  that  it  is  possible  that, 
al  this  epoch,  the  natatory  appendages  of  the  mantle,  being 
sufficiently  developed,  permit  the  animal  to  use  them  for 
swimming,  and  thus  supply  the  loss;  or  one  must  suppotie 
that  these  animals  have  the  faculty  of  replacing  the  float. 
I'hat  they  have  that  faculty  we  have,  above,  seen. 

Browne,  in  his  'Natural  History  of  Jamaica,*  gives  by  no 
means  a  bad  account  of  the  floats  of  these  animals,  many 
of  which  he  encountered  between  the  Bermudas  and  the 
Western  Islands,  in  his  voyage  from  Jamaica.  He  says, '  I 
have  observed  many  of  the  veaiculeo  themselves  swimming 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  induced  me  to  think 
that  they  were  thrown  off  as  the  creatures  retired.'  Sloane 
aUo  saw  these  oeeanic  snails,  and  figures  them. 


In  January*  1833,  Dr.  Qrant  exhibited  to  m  meeting  nf 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London  numerous  specimens  of 
Janthina  vulgarit.  Lam.,  and  of  Velella  limoosa,  lIiu., 
both  animals  of  rare  occurrence  on  the  English  coast,  and 
chiefly  met  with  floating  in  tropical  or  warmer  seas.  Tlicy 
were  obtained  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  September,  1632, 
in  Whitsand  Bay,  close  to  the  point  of  the  Land's  End, 
Cornwall,  where  they  were  thrown  in  great  numbers  on 
the  sands,  aiter  a  storm  of  three  days*  continuance  from  the 
north-west:  they  must,  he  observed,  consequently  have 
been  floating  before  they  were  directed  to  the  coast  by  the 
storm,  in  latitudes  at  leaAt  as  high  as  that  in  which  they 
were  found.  Dr.  Grant  regards  it  as  probable  that  neither 
of  these  animals  is  capable  of  discharging  at  will  the  gase- 
ous fluid  by  which  they  are  supported  on  the  surface  or  the 
sea;  otherwise,  in  such  a  violent  and  continued  tempest  as 
that  which  stranded  them,  they  would  have  emptied  their 
vesicles  and  have  sunk  to  the  stiller  bottom.  {Zool.  Proc.) 
Browne  on  the  other  hand  says,  speaking  of  the  float, 
'This  raises  and  sustains  it  while  it  pleases  to  continue  on 
the  surface  ;  hut  when  it  wants  to  return,  it  throws  ofl*  its 
bladder  and  sinks.' 

Lamarck  placed  Janthina  among  the  plant-eaters ;  but 
in  the  communication  by  Dr.  Grant  above  noticed,  it  is 
suggested  that  Janthina,  a  predaceous  Gastropod  accom- 
panying Velellot  as  there  described,  may  prey  upon  it,  and 
acquire  fiom  it  the  blue  colouring  matter  of  its  shell. 

Several  authors  speak  of  the  beautiful  purple  liquor  which 
the  living  animal  diS'uses  when  it  is  touched. 

We  select  as  an  example  Janthina  fragilis. 

Description. — Shell  pale;  body  whorl  angulated ;  the 
base  flattened,  striated,  and  deep  violet ;  aperture  broader 
than  long;  outer  lip  deeply  emarginate.  (Swainson.) 

Zofu/i7y.— Oceanic  in  warm  and  temperate  climates ; 
several  instances  are  recorded  of  its  capture  near  the  British 
Islands,  and  on  them. 

Janthina  exigua  has  also  occurred  on  the  English  and 
Irish  coasts.    {Zool.  Proc.,  1836.) 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  in  bis  '  Zoological  Illustrations '  has 
given  beautifully  correct  figures  of  J.  fragilis  and  J.  globosa. 
Justly  remarks  that  the  shells  are  so  brittle  that  it  is  rare 
to  find  them  perfect. 

M.  de  Blaniville  is  inclined  to  think  that  those  shells 
which  are  notched  belong  to  females. 


8bdl  of  JaoihioB  rmgitli. 


Fossil  Janthin«? 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Genera)  states  that  he  has  never 
seen  any  fossil  species  of  this  genus,  nor  is  he  aware  that 
any  exist,  but  he  refers  to  a  fossil  engraved  in  Min.  Con. 
pi.  10,  which  bears  a  very  near  resemblance  to  it.  Tho 
fossil  is  named,  in  the  valuable  work  alluded  to.  Helix  cari- 
nata,  and  the  solid  grey  limetone  near  Settle  in  Yorkshire 
is  said  to  be  the  locality.  Janthina  does  not  appear  in  tho 
tables  of  M.  Deshayes. 

JANUARY,  the  first  month  in  our  present  Calendar, 
was  also  the  first  month  in  the  Roman  Calendar.  It  was 
not  the  first  month  of  the  year  in  this  country  till  175*2, 
when  the  legislature,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  preceding 
year,  altered  the  mode  of  reckoning  lime  from  the  Julian 
to  the  Gregorian  style.  At  this  time  it  was  directed  that 
the  legal  year,  which  then  commenced  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  in  March,  and  in  others  in  January,  should  univer- 
sally he  dfeemed  to  begm  on  the  first  of  January.  January 
derives  its  name  from  Janus.  Macrobius  expressly  says  it 
was  dedicated  to  him  because,  fiom  its  situation,  it  might 
be  considered  to  he  retrospective  to  the  past,  and  prospec- 
tive to  the  opening  year.  It  consists  of  thirty-one  days, 
though  originally  of  only  thirty  days.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
called  January  Wolf-monatk.  (Brady,  Clavia  Calendar.,  i. 
55,  56  ;  Macrohii  Saturn.,  i.  13.) 

JANUS,  in  mythological  history,  is  the  earliest  of  the 
Italian  kings,  and  reigned  in  Latium,  being  contemporary 
with  Saturn.  He  was  uucceeded  b^/^Picus  and  Faunus» 
■.jiLized  by  v. 
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vboi »  wA\  as  htmselC  vere  wmMpped  by  the  EtniMans 
udBonmiu.  Jinus,  1^  some  accounts,  vas  the  son  of  the 
l■^  ud  hii  attributes  appear  to  eonnect  him  with  mn- 
Mi%.  He  is  the  porter  of  hearon ;  he  opens  the  year, 
tbe  mt  month  being  named  after  him ;  be  presides  ovw 
the  msooa,  whence  he  is  sometimes  represented  with  four 
beads  (Janus  Quadrif cons)*  and  his  temples  in  that  capacity 
*m  boilt  vith  fbor  equal  udes,  but  only  one  entrance. 
£e  presides  over  production.   He  is  the  keeper  of  earth, 
sea,  and  sky ;  the  §^ardian  deity  of  gates,  on  which  accouitt 
be  is  commonly  represented  with  two  heads,  because  every 
door  looks  two  ways ;  and  thus  he,  the  heavenly  porter,  can 
vatch  tbe^t  and  west  at  once  without  turning.  (Ovid,  Past., 
i  HQ.)  HeusuallycarrieBake}'inbislefthandandastaffin 
theotho*.  (/fi.,99.>  His  temples  at  Rome  were  numerous.  In 
var  time  the  gates  of  the  principal  one,  that  of Janua  Quirinus, 
vera  always  open ;  in  peace  tbey  vere  closed  to  retain  the 
van  withiiL  {lb.,  1 24) ;  but  ther  wore  shut  once  only  between 
tbe  reign  of  Muma  and  that  n  Angiutus.   In  refereace  to 
this  attribute  he  has  the  epUhets  of  Clusius  and  Patuleius, 
the  shutter  and  opener.  All  his  attributes,  nunierous  and 
complicated  as  th^  are,  appear  to  have  reference  to  this 
notion  of  opening  and  shuttmg,  and  are  explained,  by  those 
who  see  in  Janus  a  modification  of  the  sun,  in  reference  to 
tbe  phenomena  of  day  and  n^ht,  and  tbe  pervading  vivify- 
ing influence  of  the  solar  rays.   As  to  the  probable  origin 
of  the  word  Janus,  see  tbe  article  Diana. 

J  AP  Al^  is  an  empire  in  Asia,  which  consists  of  an  un- 
known number  of  islands  of  difierent  dimensions.  These 
islands  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  PSciflc  betwe«i  31**  and  N.tot;  but  the 
Japanese  settlements  on  the  island  Tshoka,  or  Tarakai, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Sakhalia,  seem  to  extend  as 
far  north  as  47°  or  4tt*  N.  lat  Between  these  islands  and 
the  continent  of  Asia  is  a  closed  sea,  called  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  which  at  its  southern  extremi^  is  united  to  the 
Tong'Hai,  or  Eastern  Sea  of  the  Chinese,  by  tbe  Strait  of 
Corea,  and  at  its  northern  with  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  or  Ta- 
rakai,  by  the  still  unexplored  strait  which  divides  tbe  island 
of  Tarakai  from  Manchuria.  The  Sea  of  Japan  is  united  to 
the  Pacific  by  several  straits,  which  divide  the  Japanese 
islands  from  one  another.  Tbe  most  remarkable  is  the 
Strait  of  Sangar  between  the  large  islands  of  Nipon  and 
Yeso.  Japanis  situated  between  129° and  150"  E.long. 
ftom  Greenwich.  It  is  divided  into  Proper  Japan  and  the 
dependent  islands. 

Proper  Japan  consists  of  three  large  islsnds,  Kioosioo. 
SitkofeC  And  Nipon  or  Nifon,  which  are  surrouDded  by  a 
great  number  oi  smaller  islands.   Kioosioo,  the  most  west- 
ern, may  be  about  200  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  80  miles,  which  would  give  it  a  surfece  of  16^000  miles, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.   On  its  west- 
ciQ  coast  are  two  deep  bays,  that  of  Simabara,  in  the 
TQiddW,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  that  of  Omoora, 
north  of  it :  at  its  southern  extremity  ig  the  Bay  of  Kango- 
uma.   1t\<waioo  is  separated  from  Sitkokf  by  the  ]3uongs 
Channd,  and  from  Nipon  by  the  Suwo  Sound  and  the 
Strait  of  Siroonoseki.    Sitkokf  may  he  150  miles  long, 
an  avmge  breadth  of  70  miles ;  it  probably  oonlains 
more  than  10,000  square  miles,  and  is  much  lai^r  than  the 
i^|and  of  Corsica.   The  long  strait  which  divides  it  Snm 
Nipon  on  the  north  is  in  some  places  hardly  more  than  a 
mile  wide ;  but  about  the  middle  a  large  bay  enters  deeply 
into  the  island  of  Sitkokf.   The  eastern  extremi^  of  thu 
iiland  is  separated  from  Nipon  by  the  Bay  of  Osacca,  which 
contains  the  island  of  Avasi.    Nipon,  the  largest  and  the 
principal  of  the  Japanese  islands,  has  the  form  of  a  curve, 
or,  as  Kampfer  says,  of  a  jawbone.   Its  length,  measured 
along  tbe  middle  of  the  island,  exceeds  900  miles,  and  its 
average  width  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  100  miles: 
its  surfoce  may  therefore  cover  an  area  of  about  100,000 
square  miles,  or  considerably  more  than  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.  Its  largest  bays  are  aloiu;  the  southern  coast,  as 
Osacea  Bsy,  Mia  Bay.  ud  Yedo  my. 

The  de^dent  countries  are  the  Ui^  island  of  Yaso» 
with  soma  of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  southern  districts 
ofTaiakaL  Yeso  has  a  very  irregular  form.  Its  length,  from 
«est-«outh-west  to  east-north-east,  is  more  than  350  miles, 
and  its  average  width  perhaps  does  not  fall  short  of  100  miles. 
This  gives  a  surface  of  25,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  Ireland.  Only  the  two  southenunost  of 
the  larger  Kurile  Idands,  Kunashir  and  Uturup,  are  occupied 
by  the  Japanese :  the  othArshelmig  to  the  Rnasion  empire. 


The  island  of  Tarakai,  whose  southern  portion  is  called 
Tshoka,  is  divided  from  Yeso  by  the  Strait  of  Perouse.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Japanese  have  formed  some  settlements 
here,  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  they  extend  northward. 
According  to  this  rough  estimate  and  excluding  the  seUle- 
mentson  the  island  of  Tarakai,  the  Japanese  empire  con- 
tains about  160,000  square  miles. 

All  these  islands  are  very  imperfectly  known :  not  even 
the  coasts  are  laid  down  with  any  degree  of  correctness. 
This  arises  partly  from  natural  and  partly  from  political 
causes.  Nearly  all  the  coasts  are  very  diflicuU  pi  access, 
being  surrounded  by  numerous  rocks  and  islands,  and  by  a 
very  shallow  sea.  This  shallowness  is  most  remarkable  in 
tbe  numerous  inlets  and  hays  with  which  the  southern 
coast  is  indented.  The  harbour  of  Yedo,  for  instance,  is  so 
shallow  that  even  small  boats  oannot  approach  the  beach : 
the  larger  Japanese  vessels  keep  fitr  out  to  sea,  and  a  Ett 
ropean  ship  would  be  obliged  to  anchor  at  five  leagues'  dis- 
tance. Tbe  harbour  of  Osacca  is  not  much  better-  This 
circumstance  accounts  for  tbe  smaDness  of  all  Japanesa 
vessels,  and  their  unfitness  to  keep  the  sea  in  a  gale.  Tbey 
can  only  be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  Tbe  sea, 
besides  containing  numerous  rocks,  has  some  very  daii- 

eerous  whirlpools,  two  of  which  especially  have  been  noticed 
y  navigators,  one  near  the  island  of  Amakoosa,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Simabara,  and  the  other  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  Nipon,  between  the  bays  of  Osacca 
and  of  Mia.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  no  part  of  the 
ocean  is  sul^ect  to  heavier  gales  tlian  the  sea  which  sur- 
rounds Japan :  they  frequently  blow  with  the  fury  of  hurri- 
canes. The  government  also  and  the  laws  of  the  Japanese 
are  less  ikvourable  to  intercourse  with  foreigners  than  those 
of  any  other  counU?  on  the  globe,  China  not  expected.  If 
fbreigners  who  arrive  at  the  ports,  after  a  delay  of  many  days 
and  even  weeks,  are  at  last  permitted  to  set  foot  on  shore^ 
a  small  spot  of  ground  is  assigned  to  them,  which  has  pre- 
viously  been  enclosed  with  strong  palisadoes.  Under  such 
circumstances  our  knowledge  of  the  country  must  be  very 
scanty,  and  wo  owe  such  as  we  have  nearly  exclusively  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  Dutch,  who  are  permitted  to 
trade  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki,  areobligad  to  send  annu- 
ally an  embassy  to  Yedo,  wnich  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  examining,  though  very  imperfectly,  the  southern  coast  of 
Nipon  between  Simonoseki  and  Yedo. 

Some  of  these  travelloa,  Thunbere  for  instance,  assert 
that  the  whole  sur&ce  of  these  islands  is  ooly  a  succession 
of  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys ;  hut  Kampfer  expressly 
says  that  he  passed  through  several  plains  of  ctmsiaeraUe 
extent,  as  that  which  runs  from  the  town  of  OaacCa  to 
Meaco,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  and  a  similar  plain 
west  of  Yedo,  and  extending  to  that  town.  A  large  plain 
occurs  also  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  bay  of  Mia,  and 
numerous  smaller  plains  are  noticed  by  Kampfer.  But 
generally  the  hills  run  down  close  to  the  sea,  or  leave  only 
a  uarrow  strip  of  level  ground  between  them  and  tbe  sea- 
shore. Though  Japan  is  doubtless  a  very  hilly  country,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  mountainous,  as  by  far  tlie  greatest 
number  of  the  eminences  are  cultivated  to  tbe  very  top,  and 
those  few  which  are  not  cultivated  are  lefl;  in  their  natural 
state  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  The  Dutch  have 
observed  only  one  single  peak  of  groat  elevation,  the  Fudsi 
Jamma.  not  for  from  the  bay  of  Tomina,  west  of  the  bay 
of  Yedo.  They  compare  it  nn  shape  with  the  Peak  of 
Tenerifie,  and  observe  that  the  snow  seldom  melts  on  its 
top.  According  to  the  accounts  of  navigators  however,  it 
would  seem  that  the  ncmhern  part  of  Nipon  is  traversed  by 
a  continuous  chain  of  mountains  with  several  peaks.  Vol 
canoes,  either  in  an  active  stale  or  extinct,  are  numerous  ^ 
to  the  latter  class  the  Fudsi  Jamma  seems  to  belong. 
Some  active  volcanoes  occur  on  the  islands  scattered  in  tbe 
strait  of  Corea,  as  the  Sulphur  Islaod,  noticed  by  Captain 
B.  Hall. 

From  the  peculiar  form  of  these  islaqds  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  tliey  have  no  large  rivers;  and  the  lapioity 
with  which  they  run  down  shows  that  the  country  in  the 
interior  rises  to  a  considerable  height.  Many  of  them  are 
so  rapid  that  no  bridges  can  be  built  over  them,  and  th^ 
are  not  passed  without  danger.  Several  others  are  less 
rapid,  and  though  they  cannot  be  nav^ted,  timber  tend 
wood  ore  fioated  down  them.  A  considerable  number  how* 
evor  seem  to  be  navigable  for  small  river-boats  to  a  distance 
of  some  qiiles  from  the  sea.  The  most^oonsidarshle  aad 
important  of  those  which  ate         J^^J^ver  Y^^^ 
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in  Nipon,  which  rises  in  the  lake  of  Oitz.a  sheet  of  water 
■ixtjr  mites  in  length  but  of  inconsiderable  widtli.  After 
leaving  this  lake  it  traverses  the  fine  plain  vfaich  extends 
firom  Its  shores  to  the  harbour  of  Oaacco,  anil  in  all  this 
ccurse  it  is  navigated  by  river-havges. 

We  are  of  course  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
dimate  of  Japan,  the  meteorological  observation  moiie  by 
Thunberg  at  Nagasaki  only  extending  over  one  year.  The 
southern  part  seems  to  resemble  in  many  points  the  climate 
of  Enffland.  Inwinteritdoesnot  freezeand  snow  every  year, 
thougn  this  is  generally  the  case :  the  frost  and  snow,  when 
there  is  any,  last  only  a  few  days.  In  January,  the  ther 
mometer  descended  at  Nagasaki  to  35°  Fahr.,  but  it  was 
considered  a  very  mild  winter;  in  August  it  rose  to  98°,and 
that  was  considered  as  the  average  heat  of  the  season.  The 
heat  would  consequently  bo  very  great  but  for  the  refresh- 
ing breeze  which  blows  during  the  day  from  the  south,  and 
during  the  night  from  the  east.  The  weather  is  extremely 
changeable,  and  rains  are  abundant  all  the  year  round; 
but  they  are  more  heavy  and  frequent  durii^  the  aatkaai, 
or  rainy  seasun,  which  occurs  in  June  and  July.  Storms 
and  hurricanes  seem  to  occur  frequently,  and  the  descriptions 
of  them  in  lUmpfer  and  Longsdorf  are  truly  terrific. 
Thunder-storms  ore  also  common,  and  earthquakes  have 
successively  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  most  populous 
towns.  Only  a  few  spots  appear  to  be  exempt  from  these 
terrible  phenomena.  It  is  observed  by  Kampfer  that  water- 
spouts are  nowhere  of  such  {requmt  occurrence  as  in  the 
seas  enclosing  Japan. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  agriculture  carried  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  in  Japan.  All  the  declivities  of  the 
hills  to  the  top,  exc«pf  those  which  are  too  steep,  ore  formed 
into  terraces  or  beds  of  different  width,  according  to  the 
slope,  and  these  terraces  are  cultirated  with  the  utmost  care. 
Here,  as  in  China,  theffreatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  col- 
lection of  manure.  Ine  raisin<;  of  rice  is  the  principal 
object,  but  wheat,  barley,  and  lye  are  also  cultivated, 
though  to  a  much  smaller  extent.  Indian  com  is  not  enu- 
merated by  Thunberg  among  the  grain-crops  of  Japan.  As 
the  Japanese  use  no  butter  nor  tallow,  they  cultivate  Rhu» 
auccedaneum,  Setamum,  and  Bratstca  orientaUa;  the  oil 
from  the  two  last  serves  for  dressing  victuals,  and  that  of 
the  first  is  used  for  their  lamps.  The  scedsof  Panicum  ver- 
ticillatutn,  Holeaa  sorghum,  or  millet,  Panicum  Corvi,  and 
Cynomru*  Coracanus,  are  much  used  as  food  for  man  and 
beast,  and  cultivated  extensively  in  some  districts.  Of  escu- 
lent roots  chiefiy  batatas  and  potatoes  are  raised.  Other 
vegetables  are  turnips,  cabbages,  carrots,  radishes,  lettuces, 
melons,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  and  gourds.  Different  kinds 
of  beans  and  peas  are  nised  in  astonishing  abundance,  and 
sovwal  provinces  have  obtiuned  a  name  from  producing 
them  in  superior  quality.  Among  the  beans  are  the  daidsn 
beans  iDohehos  Soja),  fhim  which  the  Japanese  make  that 
liquid  whiefa  is  known  in  Eugland  under  the  name  of  soy. 
Tlie  plantations  of  the  tea  shrub  are  extensive  in  some  dis- 
tricts, but  their  produce  is  inferior  to  that  of  China,  and 
does  not  make  an  article  for  exportation.  Ginger  is  culti- 
vated, and  the  pepper  shrub  is  planted  for  the  consumption 
of  the  country.  Their  orctiards  are  stocked  with  the  fruit- 
trees  of  southern  Europe,  as  oranges,  lemons,  medlars,  figs, 
grapes,  pomegranates;  and  they  produce  also  chesnuts, 
walnuts,  pears,  peaches,  and  cherries ;  apples  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Thunberg.  The  raising  of  cotton  and  silk  are 
objects  of  great  importance,  and  iha  Brotutonetia  fictpyrifera 
is  planted  extensively,  its  bark  h«uig  used  for  making  cloth 
and  paper.  Hemp  is  also  much  cultivated,  but  only  em- 
ployed in  making  cbtfa;  the  cordage  is  mode  from  ilif- 
ferent  kinds  of  nettles.  Besides  these  different  plants  they 
plant  the  varnish-tree  {Rhus  vemix),  from  which  they 
make  the  excellent  varnish  for  their  furniture,  the  cedar 
iCt^esnis  JapoTtiea),  the  bsmboo-cane,  and  the  camphor- 
tree  iLaurtu  eamphora),  thougb  all  these  trees  are  also 
found  in  a  wild  state.  They  extract  a  blue  dye-atuflf  from 
three  kinds  otPtAy^num,  chinente,  barbatnm,  and  atrimUtre. 
The  authority  for  this  account  of  the  botany  of  Japan  is 
Thunben,  mm  whom  we  have  alao  taken  the  tecnnieal 
botanicaiiiames. 

The  hones  are  of  a  middline  aife,  hnt  stronff.  The 
number  is  small,  as  horses  are  only  used  tot  the  saadle  and 
hy  the  princes.  Thunbei^  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  not 
as  many  horses  kept  in  the  whole  empire  as  in  one  single 
town  in  Sweden.  Homed  cattle  are  still  less  nunurous. 
The  Japaneio  do  not  use  either  their  fleA  cv  their  milk. 


and  they  are  only  kept  for  drawing  carts  or  for  plouL  „ 

such  fields  as  lie  almost  constantly  underwater.  Buffaloes 
are  found  only  in  some  districts.  Neither  asses  nor  mules 
are  mentioned  by  Thunberg,  but  he  expressly  observes  that 
sheep  and  goats  are  not  kept  Swine  are  only  found  at 
Nagasaki,  where  they  have  probably  been  introduced  by 
the  Chinese,  as  the  Japanese  do  not  eat  them.  Fowls, 
ducks,  and  geese  are  plentiful,  hut  principally  valued  for 
their  eggs,  of  which  the  Japanese  are  very  food.  Of  wild 
animals  only  hares  are  mentioned  by  Thunbei^,  hut  lie 
states,  on  the  information  obtained  from  the  natives,  th^ 
deer,  bears,  and  other  animals  occur  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  part  of  Nipon.  Though  the  Japanese  do  not 
make  much  use  of  the  flesh  of  domestic  animals  as  food, 
they  derive  abundant  provisions  from  the  sea.  Fish  is  ex- 
tremely plentiful,  and  numerous  villages  are  only  inhabited 
by  fishermen.  Their  rocky  coasts  are  covered  with  oy&ters 
and  several  other  kinds  of  shell-flsh,  and  many  families 
live  exclusively  on  them.  Even  the  flesh  of  the  whale,  of 
whiuh  some  kinds  ore  rather  numerous  along  these  coasts, 
is  eaten. 

Japan  abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  Gold  seems  to  be  very 
plentiful  in  several  provinces,  hut  is  not  worked  everywhere. 
The  government  seems  to  use  oorrective  means  to  prevent 
such  undertakings.  Silver  is  not  abundant;  but  oopper. 
which  contains  a  good  deal  of  gold,  is  extensively  worked, 
and  supplies  the  most  important  article  of  export  Iron  is 
said  not  to  be  common,  but  still  there  is  enougn  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country.  Some  tin-mines  are  also  stated  to 
be  worked.  Salt  in  great  quantity  is  made  in  several  dis- 
tricts along  the  southern  coast,  where  there  exist  salt-lagunes. 
Of  other  minerals  only  fine  clay  is  mentioned,  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  china;  the  porcelain  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  tliat  of  China.  The  sea  gives  pearls  and 
ambergris. 

All  travellers  speak  of  the  populousness  of  the  country 
and  the  extent  of  the  villages,  which  frequently  occupy  two 
English  miles  and  more  in  length.  In  some  more  fertile 
districts  they  are  so  close  to  one  another  as  to  form  nearly 
one  contiguous  street ;  as.  for  instance,  in  the  plsin  which 
extends  mm  the  harbour  of  Osacca  to  Meaco.  The  smaller 
towns  commonly  contain  five  hundred  houses,  and  the 
larger  two  thousand  and  upwards,  and  though  they  have 
generally  only  two  stories  they  are  occupied  by  a  compara< 
tivcly  large  number  of  persons. 

I.  The  island  of  Kioosioo  is  extremely  well  cultivated, 
and  generally  fertile,  with  the  exception  of  its  eastern  coast 
bordering  on  the  Boongo  Channel,  which  is  mountainous, 
barren,  and  comparatiTelT  thinly  inbahited.  In  several 
places  there  are  considerable  manufiutures  of  cotton  cloth, 
silk  goods,  and  paper.  The  host  known  towns  of  impcntance 
are  Nagasaki,  Sango,  and  Kokoora. 

Nagasaki,  sometimes  pronounced  NangasakJ,  theonlyplace 
open  to  foreigners,  lies  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  deep 
bay  ot  Omoora,  in  32"  46'  N.  lat  and  129°  15'  E.  long.  Its 
harbour  is  spacious  and  deep,  extending  in  length  about 
4  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  more  than  a  mile.  At 
its  entrance  is  the  small  island  of  Papenherg,  where  the 
water  is  22  fathoms  deep,  but  it  grows  shallower  as  it  pro- 
ceeds inward,  so  that  opposite  to  the  town  it  has  only  a 
depth  of  4  fkthoms ;  so  mr  it  runs  north-east,  it  then  turns 
north,  and  has  less  depth.  The  town  is  built  on  its  eastern 
shores,  in  a  narrow  valley  which  runs  eastward.  It  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  almost  as  broad,  and  enclosed 
by  steep  thougb  not  high  hilhi.  There  are  vxae  good 
buildings  in  the  town,  aa  the  palaces  oi  the  two  governors, 
and  those  of  some  princes  and  noblemen  of  the  empire,  but 
especially  the  temples,  which  were  62  in  number,  within 
and  without  the  town,  in  the  time  of  Kiimpfer  (1692). 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver.  The  po- 
pulation may  amount  to  15,000  or  18,000  uuls.  It  is  one 
of  the  five  imperial  towns  of  the  empire. 

Sanga,  situated  on  a  fine  and  well  watered  plain  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  laive  hay  of  Simabatra,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  fertile  province  of  Fisen,  is  a  very  large  and 
populous  town,  with  canals  and  rivers  running  through  its 
wide  and  regular  streets.  It  has  oonsideiabls  manu- 
factures. 

Kokoora.  built  near  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Simo- 
noseki,  has  a  shallow  harbour,  but  carries  on  a  eonsidflrabla 
trade.  The  town,  which  in  the  time  of  Kampfer  had 
much  decreased,  tu  found  in  a  tiuiving  state  in  1775.  Itr 
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II.  Tke  island  of  Sttkokf  has  not  been  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeuu.  According  to  a  Japanese  get^apher,  cited  by 
Kamofe,  it  eontatiu  many  mountainotu  and  barren  districts, 
tod  im  lertUB  tracts  than  the  other  large  islands. 

in  l^n>  or  Nifbn,  which  constitutes  the  main  body 
and  sdength  of  the  empire,  is,  as  iar  as  it  has  been  seen  by 
Ean^eaas,  well  cultivated  and  fertile,  with  the  exception  of 
akw  barren  tracts  of  moderate  extent.  It  contains  the 
iir^est  towns,  and  the  manufactured  articles  produced  in 
ihii  island  are  considered  the  best.  The  most  important 
toTos  viuted  by  Europeans,  along  its  southern  side, 
arc— 

Simonoseki,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  shore 
<j{  the  narrow  strait  which  bears  its  name,  and  which  is 
□uly  one  mfle  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  not  verv  large,  but  it 
carries  on  a  very  active  coasting  trade  with  all  the  districts 
10  the  east  of  it. 

Uuru,  opposite  to  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Sitkokf,  is 
not  large,  consisting  only  of  about  600  houses;  but  its  lur- 
luur  is  very  safe,  being  well  defended  by  a  mountain 
niDnin^^  out  westward  from  the  mainland,  for  which 
ruason  it  is  resorted  to  by  the  coasting  vessels,  of  which 
frei^uently  more  than  1 00  are  anchored  there.  It  is  noted 
fur  Its  tanneries,  where  horse-hides  are  tanned  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Russian  leather. 

Osacca,  one  of  the  ftve  imperial  towns,  and  the  most  com- 
mercial place  in  the  empire,  is  situated  in  the  northern  angle 
of  the  Gulf  of  Osacca,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yedogawa, 
which,  near  the  town,  dividesinto  three  branches,  and,  be- 
fore it  falls  into  theses,'  into  several  more.  The  middle  or 
principal  branch  of  the  river,  though  narrow,  is  deep  and 
navigable.   From  its  mouths,  as  far  up  as  ^  town  and 
higher,  there  are  seldom  less  than  a  thousand  barges  going 
Dp  and  down.   Several  navigable  canals,  which  derive  their 
vater  from  the  river,  traverse  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town,  and  serve  as  means  tat  conveyance  of  goods.  The 
banks  of  the  river  and  of  the  canals  are  of  freestone,  coarsely 
hewn,  and  formed  into  ten  or  more  ste^s,  so  as  to  resemble 
one  continued  staircase.  Numerous  bridges,  built  of  cedar- 
wood,  ore  laid  over  the  river  and  canals ;  some  of  them  are 
of  large  dimensions,  and  beautifully  ornamented.  The 
streets  are  narrow  but  regular,  and  cut  each  other  at  right 
angles ;  though  not  paved,  they  are  very  clean.    A  narrow 
pavement  of  flat  stones  rutis  along  the  houses  for  the 
convenience  of  foot-passengeis.   The  housss  ate  wot  above 
two  stories  high,  end  built  of  wood,  lime,  and  clay.   At  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  cit^*  is  a  large  castle.  The 
population  is  veiy  great.    Aocording  to  the  exonerated 
Kcounte  of  the  Japanese  an  army  m  60.000  men  may  be 
tais^  from  among  its  inhabitants.   Many  of  the  residents 
sie  very  wealthy  men,  especially  the  merchants,  artists,  and 
manu^tiurers.    The  Jajianoae  themselves  call  Osacca  the 
univetsal  theatre  of  pleasure  and  diversioi^  ;  and  plays  are 
fa\\<j  exhibited  in  puolic  and  private  houses.  In  lis  neigh- 
bjuihood  the  best  saki,  a  kind  of  strong  beei  obtained  from 
rtce,  u  made,  uid  exported  into  the  other  provinces. 

Soulh  of  Osacca,  on  the  shores  of  the  same  gulf,  is  the 
loirn  of  Sakai,  an  imperial  town,  which  liowever  has  never 
beea  visited  by  Europeans. 

Meaco^  or  Kio,  the  residence  of  the  ecclesiastical  emperor, 
orDairi,  is  about  20  miles  from  Osacca,  and  contained,  in 
the  time  of  Kiimpfer,  according  to  a  census,  more  than 
jOO.DuO  inhabitants,  besides  the  numerous  court  of  the 
Dalri.  It  is  nearly  four  miles  long  and  three  wide.  The 
Dalri  resides  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  In  a  particu- 
luward,  conslstingof  12  or  13  streets,  and  separated  from 
the  city  by  walls  and  ditches.  On  the  western  part  of  the 
tovu  is  a  strong  castle,  built  of  freestone,  where  the  Kuho, 
or  secular  emperor,  resides  when  he  comes  to  visit  the 
DalrL  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  regular,  and  always 
freatly  crowded.  The  houses  are  like  those  at  Osacca. 
Ueaco  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  the  empire, 
vhere  every  kind  of  manu&cture  is  carried  to  the  greatest 
iwrfection.  Nearly  every  bouse  has  a  shop,  and  the  quan- 
iity  of  ^oodc  which  they  contain  is  Bstonishmg;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  centre  of  science  and  literature  and  the  prin- 
ap»l  place  where  books  are  printed ;  it  is  also  the  resiwnce 
of  the  tord-ehief-justice  of  the  empire,who  is  invested  by  the 
emperor  with  supreme  authority  over  all  officers  m  go- 
vernment. The  town  is  united  by  a  wide  canal  to  the 
river  Yedogawa,  which  flows  not  fbr  from  its  walls. 

Kwano  and  Mia  are  two  very  considerable  and  thriving 
towns  04  the  Gulf  of  Mia,  euh  coatuaing  8000  ox  3000 


houses,  and  canning  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  districts. 

Yedo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  situated  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  in  an  extensive 
plain.  According  to  the  Japanese  it  is  about  ten  miles  long, 
seven  wide,  and  is  nearly  30  miles  in  circuit  All  tra- 
vellers agree  that  it  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  town 
in  the  empire,  but  no  one  of  them  ventures  to  state  the  pro- 
bable number  of  its  inhabitants.  A  large  river  runs 
through  the  town  and  sends  off  a  considerable  arm,  which 
encloses  the  inaperial  palace,  or  that  of  the  Kubo,  or  secu- 
lar emperor.  There  are  several  good  bridges  over  the 
river.  The  principal  is  called  Niponbas,  or  the  Bridge  of 
Japan,  and  nrom  it  the  mile-stones  are  counted,  which  are 
erected  along  the  principal  roads  that  traverse  the  empire. 
Yedo  is  not  so  regularly  built  as  Meaco,  and  the  private 
houses  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Osacca ;  but  as  the  fitmi- 
lies  of  all  the  hereditary  princes,  lords,  and  noblemen  are 
obtlged'to  reside  at  the  court  the  whole  year  round,  the 
town  contains  a  great  number  of  fine  palaces,  thou^  they 
are  not  above  One  story  high.  Rows  of  trees  are  planted 
along  the  numerous  canals  which  traverse  the  town,  to  pro- 
vent  the  fires  from  spreading,  which  are  very  common. 
Yedo  is  not  less  famous  for  its  manufactured  goods  than 
Meaco.  The  palace  of  the  Kubo  is  built  in  the  middle  tA 
the  town.  It  consists  of  Ave  palaces  or  castles,  and  some 
large  gardens  behind  i^  and  is  more  than  eight  miles  im 
circumference. 

IV.  The  island  of  Yeso  is  very  imperfectly  known.  On 
its  western  ooast  are  hiffh  mountoms.  Ito  eastern  and 
southern  coast  seem  to  h  very  thickly  inhabited.  Near 
the  Strait  of  Sai^v  are  two  eonsidarahle  towna^  Kokodade 
and  MatsmaL  The  Utter  is  the  caintal,  and  the  residence 
of  the  governor. 

The  Japanese  are  not  so  strong  as  Europeans;  but  they 
are  well  made  and  have  stout  limbs.  Their  eyes  sbow  their 
Mongol  origin,  not  being  round,  but  oblong,  small,  and 
deeply  sunk  in  the  head.  Their  hair  is  black,  thick,  and 
shining,  and  their  noses,  although  not  flat,  are  rather  thick 
and  short  Their  complexion  is  yellowish.  They  seem  to 
resemble  most  the  inhabitants  of  Corea,  and  the  Ainos  on 
the  island  of  Tarakai ;  but,  according  to  appearances,  they 
have  derived  their  civilization  from  China.  In  manufac- 
turing industry  and  in  scientiflo  knowledge  they  seem  t» 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  Chinese,  and  in  some  articles  the 
Japanese  are  superior.  The  Chinese  tiiemselvea  value  the 
real  Japan  ware  above  their  own  inferior  manufeetnres  in 
lacker.  Their  manufactures  in  metals,  silk,  cotton,  chins, 
glass,  and  paper,  and  their  cabinet-work,  are  highly  es- 
teemed. They  also  make  excellent  watches  and  clocks,  ond 
a  late  traveller  (Meylah)  mentions  telescopes  and  thermo- 
meters. The  fine  arts  are  much  admired,  but  the  Japanese 
taste  differs  from  ours,  and  is  like  that  of  the  Chinese.  The 
most  antient  religion  is'that  of  the  Sinto,  who  was  the  off- 
spring of  the  sun,  the  founder  of  the  antient  royal  family 
and  of  the  empire.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
have  embraced  Buddhism,  which  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Corea  at  a  very  remote  epoch.  Besides  these 
two  religions,  a  considerable  number  adhere  to  the  doctrines 
of  Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  and  are  called  Syooto*. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Roman  Catholic  religiou 
was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  and  made  great  progress, 
but  it  was  eradicated  by  a  civil  war  and  great  persecutions^ 
and  entirely  forbidden.  All  travellers  who  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  both  nations  prefer  the  Japanese  to  tlw 
Chinese.  They  find  them  less  cowardly,  proud,  cunning  and 
deceitful,  and  of  a  more  manly  and  open  cbaractesi.  In 
cleanliness  and  industry  both  nations  are  equal.  The 
Japanese  show  a  great  desire  for  knowledge,  and  tbeir  in* 
stitutiona  for  instructing  the  lower  classes  seem  not  to  be 
inferior  to  any  on  the  globe.  Indigence  and  paupwism  aie 
said  to  be  almost  unknown. 

The  government  is  despotic,  but  the  emperor  lumself  is 
considflored  as  sutject  to  the  laws,  which  are  of  Img  stand- 
ing and  cannot  easily  be  changed.  Formerly,  the  Baui 
Soma,  the  hmd  of  the  Sinto  religion,  was  the  en^  sOTereign 
of  the  empire ;  but  as  the  public  offices  are  hereditair,  tba 
chief  general  acquired  gradually  such  an  authority,  that  in 
1585  he  deprived  the  Dai'ri  of  his  influence,  leaving  him 
only  the  supreme  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs ; 
still'  however  no  enactment  has  legal  force  without  having 
been  previously  sanctioned  by  the  signatur^^of  the  I)V|ri> 
^Tbs.descendaiiU  of  the  chief  SfF^^^ip^^eVIS^^I^ 
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under  the  title  of  Kubo  Soma.  The  constitution  of  the  Ja- 
panese empire  is  materially  different  from  that  of  the  Chineu 
in  its  hereditary  nobility,  dignitaries,  and  offlcers.  The  «h 
vemment  of  the  provinces  resembles  in  some  respect  Uia 
antient  feudal  system  of  Europe.  The  nobility,  or  hereditaiy 
governors  of  the  provinces  and  districts,  are  called  Daimio, 
or  High-named,  and  Siomo^  or  Veil-named.  The  first- 
mentioned  ffomn  the  provinces,  and  the  Siomio  govern  the 
districts.  Six  months  of  the  year  these  noblemen  are  in 
their  provinces  to  watch  ovw  their  government,  and  six 
others  they  must  pass  at  Yedo,  but  their  fitmilies  must  re- 
main in  that  town  the  whole  year  round  as  a  security  for  the 
loyal  conduct  of  the  governors.  According  to  Meylao,  the 
population  of  the  country  is  divided  into  eight  classes— the 
princes  or  governors,  the  nobility,  priests,  military,  civil 
officers,  merchants,  artisans,  and  labourers,  by  which  we 
sui)pose  agriculturists  are  meant  All  these  dignities,  offices, 
and  employments  are  hereditary;  a  ciroumstance  which 
tends  to  keep  society  quiet,  thoi^n  it  may  also  prevent  Kme 
improvement 

The  Japanese  females  have  almost  as  much  liberty  as 
European  females;  most  of  them  can  play  on  a  musical 
instrument  which  is  like  a  guitar. 

The  inland  trade  is  very  considerable.  The  coasting  trade 
is  much  favoured  by  the  great  number  of  small  harbours, 
and  the  interior  communication  by  well-planned  and  well- 
maintained  roads,  which  are  always  thronged  with  carriages 
and  people.  Most  of  the  roads  are  wide,  and  ornamented 
with  lines  of  trees.  The  foreign  commerce  is  limited  to  the 
Dutch  and  Chinese.  The  Dutch  have  a  &ctory  on  the  island 
of  Desima,  which  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Nagasaki 
by  a  bridge.  To  prevent  all  communication  witJi  the  inha- 
bitants, it  is  planked  on  all  sides,  and  has  only  two  gates, 
one  tomrds  the  town  and  the  other  towards  the  harbour. 
These  gates  are  strictly  guarded  during  the  day,  and  locked 
at  n^fit  In  fliis  inclosure  are  the  storehouses,  the  hos- 
pital, and  some  houses  built  of  wood  and  clay  and  covered 
vith  tiles.  Only  one  ship  is  at  present  annually  sent  from 
tite  island  of  Java;  it  arrives  in  June  and  returns  toward 
the  end  of  the  year.  TheJapaoese  export  principally  copper, 
camphor,  and  lacquered  wood-work ;  with  some  china,  silk- 
stufK,  riee,  saki,  and  so)-.  The  principal  articles  of  im- 
portation are  siunr,  elephants'  tusks,  tin  and  lead,  bar-iron, 
fine  chintzes,  Dutch  cloths,  shalloons,  silks,  cloves,  a,nd 
tortoiseshell ;  with  some  saffiron,  Venice  treacle,  Spanish 
liquorice,  watches,  spectacles,  and  looking-glaues.  The 
Japanese  comer  does  not  reach  the  European  market, 
being  disposed  of  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  to  great 
advantage. 

Tlie  Uiinese,  like,  the  Dutch,  are  shut  up  in  a  small  is- 
land, but  they  are  permitted  to  visit  a  temple  in  the  town 
of  Nagasaki;  their  trade  is  much  more  extensive.  About 
seventy  junks  arrive  annually  from  the  ports  of  Amoy, 
Ningpo,  and  Shanghae,  but  as  the  Chinese  have  no  factory 
they  cannot  remain  during  the  winter  in  the  harbour  of 
Nagasaki.  The  Chinese  junks  arrive  at  three  different 
times  in  summer 

In  the  time  of  Kiimpfer  there  was  still  some  trade  car- 
ried on  with  Corea  and  the  Lew-Chew  Islands,  but  this 
trade  had  ceased  at  the  time  of  Thunberg  (1775),  and 
Siebold  ( 1 830)  confirms  this  fact. 

(Ambfusades  Memorable*,  &.c^  by  Jacob  van  Heurs; 
Ktimpft)r*s  History  qf  Jtqaan ;  Charlevoix,  Hittoire  et  De- 
tcn'ption  gcnbrale  du  Japan ;  Tbunberg's  Travel*  in  Europe, 
4frica,  and  Asia;  Adventures  qf  Captain  Golawnin;  Sie- 
bold's  Japan  ;  Extracts  from  Fischer  and  Meylan;  Journal 
(if  Education,  voU.  vi.,  p.  370,  x.,  p.  184.) 

JAPANNING.  Japanning  is  the  art  of  producing  a 
highly  varnished  sur&ce  on  wood,  metaU  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance, sometimes  of  one  colour  only,  but  more  commonly 
figured  and  ornamented.  The  process  has  received  its  name 
from  that  of  the  island  of  Japan,  whence  articles  so  var- 
nished were  first  brought  to  Europe;  though  the  manufac- 
ture is  also  extensively  practised  by  the  Chines^  Siamese, 
Burmese,  andother  nations  of  the  extreme  eastof Asia,  among 
whom  it  was  suggested  most  probably  by  the  possession  ^ 
a  tree,  which  affords  with  little  preparatum  a  beautifhl  var- 
nish, exceedii^y  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
hardens  better  than  those  prepared  in  Europe. 

The  appearance  of  japanned  work  is  as  various  as'  the 
taste  and  fancy  of  the  artists  employed  in  it  Sometimes  it 
is  a  plain  black  or  red,  with  a  gilded  or  painted  border;  or 
it  is  Bu  inititiwi  of  muble,  of  flae  grained  or  ran  voo^  or 


of  tortoiseshell ;  Bomefimes  a  drawing,  in  which  high  finish, 
brilliant  colour,  and  showy  patterns  are  more  sought  than 
good  design  ;  and  occasionally  fine  copperplate  engravinfrs 
are  applied  to  a  japanned  surface  with  good  effect.  In  Sn 
cases  the  work  is  highly  poHshed  and  varnished. 

Japanning  is  applied  to  ladies'  work-boxes  uid  work- 
tables,  to  toilet-boxes,  cabinets,  tea-caddies,  flie-screens, 
tea-traya,  bread-baskets,  snuffers  and  traya.  candlesticks, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  A  good  deal  of  common  wood- 
painting  is  also  called  japanning,  which  differs  from  the  more 
ordinary  painter's  work  chiefly  by  using  turpentine  instead 
of  oil  to  mix  the  colours  with.  Bedsteads,  dressing-tables, 
wash-hand-stands,  bed-room  chairs,  and  similar  articles  of 
furniture  are  done  in  tbis  way. 

Three  processes  are  usually  required  in  japanning ;  lay- 
ing the  ground,  painting,  and  finishing.  In  addition  to 
these  processes,  whenever  the  matter  to  be  japanned  is  not 
sufficiently  smooth  to  receive  the  varnish,  or  when  it  is  too 
soft  or  coarse,  it  is  sometimes  prepared  or  primed  before 
any  of  the  proper  japanning  [vocesscs  are  applied.  It  must 
here  be  obsNved,  that  almost  every  workman  has  his  own 
peculiar  modes  of  working,  and  his  own  receipts  for  ma.king 
and  mixing  his  varntsbes;  and  that  oonseqneotly  oiily  a 
very  general  idea  can  be  given  of  the  way  in  whicti  the 
various  operations  are  performed. 

The  preparatory  mixture  or  priming  is  composed  of  size 
and  chalk;  the  size  is  usually  made  of  the  ordinarj-  car- 
penter's glue,  which  is  well  mixed  up  with  as  much  chalk 
or  whiting  as  will  serve  to  give  it  a  body  sufficient  to  cover 
the  colour  and  grain  of  the  wood  on  which  it  is  laid ;  it  is 
put  on  with  a  brush  like  paint,  and  when  perfectly  dry, 
which  will  require  a  day  or  two,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  must  be  brought  to  an  even  sur&ce  by  nib- 
bing with  rushes,  and  then  be  smoothed  by  a  wet  rag.  Tlie 
best  iapannera  d^pprove  of  the  lue  of  priming,  because  its 
brittleness  is  very  detrimental  to  the  firmness  of  the  var- 
nishes laid  over  it ;  they  use  no  substances  which  are  of 
themselves  unfit  for  receiving  a  varnish,  or  which  they  are 
unable  to  bring  to  a  sufficiently  smooth  surface.  For  wood 
hard  and  fine  enough  to  receive  a  varnish  without  pritniug. 
and  for  metals,  paper,  and  leather,  the  only  preparation 
necessary  is  a  coat  or  two  of  Mirnish.  In  all  these  processes 
it  is  a  rule  to  allow  a  day  or  two  to  intervene  after  every 
operation,  that  the  work  maybe  thoroughly  dry. 

When  the  work  is  prepared,  the  ground  must  be  laid  on ; 
this  is  either  all  of  one  colour,  or  marbled,  or  done  in  imita- 
tion of  tortoiseshell.  The  grounds  are  the  ordinary  pig- 
ments mixed  with  varnish,  which  are  laid  on  smoothly  with 
a  brush :  when  thcaroughly  dry  they  are  varnished,  and  after- 
wards polished  by  rubbing  with  a  rag  and  tripoli  or  rotten 
stone ;  and,  if  the  ground  he  white,  with  putty  or  starch 
and  oil.  The  varnish  used  is  either  copal,  or  else  it  is  com- 
posed of  seed  lac,  or  of  gums  animi  and  mastic;  the  lac 
varnish  is  considered  by  many  workmen  the  best  and 
hardest,  but  it  is  unfortunately  too  liigblv  coloured  for 
some  of  the  more  delicate  grounds,  to  whirh  it  communi- 
cates a  rellowish  tinge ;  from  this  defect  the  gum  varnish 
is  free,  but  it  is  deficient  in  hardness;  occasionally  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  is  used,  and  some  workmen  prefbr  copal 
varnish  to  either  gum  or  lac. 

The  mode  of  laying  the  grounds  varies  greatly ;  the  old 
works  on  japanning  are  tediously  minute  in  describing  the 
various  processes  to  Im  followed,  detailing  the  number  of 
times  each  coat  should  be  laid  on,  and  how  long  an  interval 
should  be  allowed  to  elapse  after  each :  and  afferent  {hv- 
portions  of  colour  and  varnish  are  fixed  as  necessary  to  be 
used  each  different  operation.  The  mode  now  genci-nlly 
fiillowed  is  to  lay  on  one  or  two  thick  coals  of  colour  niixc<l 
with  varnish,  then  to  varnish  Uiree  or  four  times,  and  after- 
wards to  dry  the  work  thoroughly  in  a  stove.  The  colours 
are  flake-white  or  white-lead,  Prussian -blue,  vermillion, 
Indian-red,  king's-yellow,  verdigris,  and  lamp-hlock ;  inter- 
mediate tints  are  made  by  mixtures  of  these :  an  imitation 
of  tortoiseshell  is  produced  by  vermillion,  and  a  varnish  of 
linseed-oil  and  umber.  When  a  particularly  gorgeous  ap- 
p«uwDce  n  desired,  the  ground  may  be  laid  entirely  in  gold. 
This  is  produoed  bv  going  over  the  work  with  iapanner*s 
gold  size,  which,  when  dry  enough  to  bnr  toutming  with 
the  finger,  but  still  soft  and  clammy,  is  covered  with 
gold-dust,  applied  on  a  piece  of  soft  wash-leather.  Any 
other  metallic  dust  may  be  laid  on  in  the  same  way.  Many 
receipts  are  given  for  preparing  the  wpann^s  raid  size,  but 
nearly  all  agree  in  makaig itUwwi^4aLaftQ^LiSimi  the 
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basis  of  tlie  composition.  A  curious  and  very  striking 
mode  or  lafing  the  ground,  called  the  dip,  woa  formerly 
much  pncttsed ;  it  iraa  done  by  dropping  small  quantities 
of  coloured  varnish  in  a  trough  of  water,  over  the  surface  of 
vbicb  it  immediately  spread  in  curious  and  often  beautiful 
nmifitxlions ;  into  these  the  article  was  dippetl ;  the  colour 
■aj  rfaus  transferred  to  the  work,  and  when  dried  was  var- 
mbed  and  polished  in  the  usual  manner. 

Tlie  work  when  thoroughly  dry  will  now  be  ready  for 
puDtiag.  The  performer  of  this  part  of  the  process  is  rather 
in  artist  than  a  workman,  though,  as  before  stated,  sbowy- 
nisiaad  brilliancy  are  chietly  required  in  japanning,  and 
tinftbt  colours  with  gold  and  bronze  dust  are  largely  em- 
ployed.  Tlie  colours  are  tempered  with  oil  or  varnish,  and 
th«  metallic  powders  laid  on  with  gold  size.  Copper-plate 
engravings  or  wood-cuts  may  also  be  executed  in  japan  work  ; 
ill  ihis  process  the  engraving  is  first  printed  off  upon  fine 
)>apcr  which  has  been  previously  prepared  by  a  thick  coat 
orisinglass  or  gum-water:  when  the  print  is  perfectly  dry, 
it  is  applied  ^ith  it«  face  downwards  upon  the  jupan  ground 
Covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  copal  varnish ;  the  paper  is  then 
moistened  on  the  back  witha  sponge  dipped  in  warm  water, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  dissolves  the  isinglass  or  gum,  and 
the  paper  which  is  thus  loosened  is  gently  taken  away, 
leaving  the  print  on  the  work.   Indian  ink  or  other  draw- 
ings upon  paper  may  be  transferred  to  the  japanned  ground 
in  the  same  vay.   A  more  expeditious  and  very  effectual 
mode  of  transferring  an  engraving  is  to  print  upon  a  smooth 
thick  layer  of  a  composition  of  glue,  treacle,  and  whiting, 
which  will  receive  an  imprMsion  as  perfectly  as  a  sheet  of 
paper:  the  composition,  which  is  elastic  and  very  flexible, 
may  be  immediately  laid  down  upon  the  japanned  surface, 
^  bich  will  thus  receive  as  gooa  an  impression  as  if  it  could 
have  been  itself  applied  to  the  engraving. 

Invrhatever  mannerthework  hag  been  painted  or  printed, 
or  if  all  addition  to  the  plain  colour  of  the  ground  has  been 
dispensed  with,  nothing  now  remains  but  the  finishing. 
This  is  a  very  simple  process :  the  workman  chooses  one  of 
the  befure-named  varnishes,  and  passes  it  over  the  work 
with  a  brush  several  times,  until  he  judges  the  coating  to 
be  thick  enough  to  bear  the  polish.  It  is  an  important  pre- 
caution not  to  begin  the  varnishing  until  the  preceding 
Work  is  thoroughly  dry,  and  to  dry  perfectly  each  coat  before 
living  on  a  sucf^eeding  one.  A  hot  stove  is  used  in  the  best 
esiablishmenls  to  aid  in  drying  the  work.  When  thick 
enoufrb.  the  varnish  is  polished  by  rubbing  it  with  a  tag 
lipped  in  finely-powdered  tripoU  or  rotten- stone ;  towards 
the  cud  of  tlie  operation  a  little  oil  is  also  applied  to  the 
n^.  and  the  work  is  completed  by  rubbing  with  oil  alone, 
to  clear  off  the  powder  or  any  other  impurity. 
JAROSLAW.  [Yaroslaw.] 

JASHER,  BOOK  OF  n^^^  nSD),  or  'the  book  of 

T  T  -  T  ■-• 

lie  upright,'  is  twice  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  wQik  of  authority.  (Josh,  x.  13;  2  Sam.  i.  18.)  Many 
<:(ii>ji:ctaTes  have  been  formed  concerning  the  author  and 
tjiHenis  ol  vhii  book;  hut  we  have  no  means  of  arriving 
at  any  satisfactory  determination  on  the  subject,  since  the 
"ork  appears  to  have  been  lost  before  the  time  of  the 
Ihlnhiiish  captivity.    Some  critics  have  imagined  it  to  be 
thejarae  work  as  the  book  of  Judges,  which  is  evidently 
iiipjrrcct  from  the  quotation  in  the  book  of  Samuel; 
others,  such  as  Bishop  Lowth  and  Gesenius,  have  main- 
iicd  that  it  was  a  collection  of  national  songs. 
In  the  year  1751,  a  printer  of  the  name  of  Hive  pub- 
li-iied  a  pretended  translation  of  the  book  of  Josher,  which 
va^iaid  to  have  been  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew 
l>y  .Alcuiii  of  Britain.    This  work  was  republished  at 
BriMul  in  1829.    An  interesting  account  of  this  literary 
Ciri'L-r}'  is  given  in  Home's  'Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,' 
1".  ii ,  part  ii..  pp.  132-138. 

JASMINA'CE^.  a  natural  order  of  Monopetalous  ex- 
^'>r!J•l.  deriving  its  name  ft'om  the  Jasminum,  which  fbrms 
^ of  its  genera.    It  is  one  of  the  very  few  orders  of  that 
ii-s  with  regular  diandroUs  flowers,  and  is  only  to  be  mis- 
■'lU  n  for  Olcaceffi.  which  have  a  valvate  corolla,  and  which 
'[iciwise  are  scarcely  different.    Only  four  genera  of  this 
'I'T  have  yet  been  discovered,  the  principal  being  J  as- 
);iim  itself,  which  consists  of  a  larger  number  of  species, 
nolunes  fragrant,  sometimes  scentless,  erect  or  twining, 
'^biiing  the  hot  or  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Africa, 
ii'i  Asia,  including  New  Holland,  but  hardly  known  in 
-Uacrica.   The  order  is  characterizod  by  having  oppOnite  or 


alternate,  simple  or  compound,  exstipulate  leaves ;  mono- 
petalous flowers,  the  segments  of  whose  corolla  are  imbri- 
cated, and  seldom  correspond  with  those  of  the  calyx :  2 
stamens,  and  a  superior  2-celled  few-saeded  ovary.  The 
species  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  fragrance ;  a  few  species 
have  been  regarded  as  bitter  and  astringent. 


Jumioum  oDIciaale. 

1 .  ■  longitudliial  ■ectlon  of  the  caroUa  f  2,  a  loDgitwliuid  bcctioa  of  tlio  ovarj 
and  calyx. 


JASON.  [Argonauts.] 
JASON.  [Thkssaly.] 
JASPER.  [SiLiciuM.] 

JASSA,  a  genus  of  Amphipodous  Crustaceans,  esta- 
blished by  Dr.  Leach. 

The  general  characters  resemble  those  of  Coropkium, 
Latr. ;  but  differ  from  them  as  well  as  from  those  of  Podo- 
cerus.  Leach,  in  the  considerable  size  of  the  hattds  of  the 
four  first  feet,  which  are  oval;  those  of  the  second  pair 
being  the  greatest,  and  armed  with  teeth  more  or  less  nu- 
merous on  the  internal  border.   Eyes  not  projecting. 

Dr.  Leach  records  two  species,  one,  Jassa  pulcheUa,  fVom 
the  south  coast  of  Cornwall,  where  it  was  found  in  the 
middle  of  sea-weed;  the  other,  Jatta pelagica,  foimd  near 
the  Bell  Rock,  Scotland. 
JASSY.  [Moldavia.] 

JATROPHA,  a  genus  of  plants  inhabiting  the  tropical 

Cof  the  world  and  belonging  to  the  natural  oitler 
,  lorbiaceiB.  It  contains  among  its  numerous  species 
the  Jatropha  or  Janipha  Manihot,' a  Brazilian  and  Guay- 
ana  plant,  whose  fsBcula  forms  a  well  known  nutri- 
tious substance,  called  Cassava^  Vfhea  prepared  in  one 
manner,  and  Tapioca  in  another  state.  This  secretion  is 
analogous  to  the  meal  in  the  Potato,  the  Yam,  and  the 
Batatas,  but  it  is  mixed  naturally  with  a  highly  dangerous 
.juice,  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  by  washing  ana  eva- 
porating before  the  feecula  is  fit  fur  food.  When  properly 
prepared,  this  substance  is  extremely  nutritious,  and  forms 
the  principal  part  of  the  vegetable  diet  of  the  poorer  clasaea 
in  South  America. 
JAUM  GHAUT.  [Hindustan,  p.  212.] 
JAUNDICE  (from  jaune,  yellow)  is  the  name  given  to 
those  diseases  in  which  tlie  excretion  of  the  bile  being  pre- 
vented, it  is  retained  in  the  blood,  or  reabsorbed,  and  being 
diffused  throughout  the  system,  gives  a  yellow  colour  to  the 
skin,  and  all  the  other  tissues  and  secretions. 

The  name  is  however  very  indefinite,  because  the  cases 
in  which  the  separation  of  the  bile  is  prevented  are  various. 
Everything,  for  example,  which  obstructs  the  main  trunk 
of  the  bile-ducts,  as  gall-stones  [Calculus,  Biliary]  or 
other  foreifi;n  bodies  filling  its  canal,  certain  morbid  altera- 
tions of  the  liver  or  duodenum  [Intestinks],  or  of  the 
duct  itself,  tumours  and  enlargements  of  adjacent  organs, 
will  alike  mechanically  produce  jaundice,  though  their 
other  symptoms  differ  widely.  Again,  it  is  often  a  i^ymptom 
of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  as  especially  in  yellow  fevcv, 
and  of  inflammation  of  the  duodenum.  But  the  most  fre- 
quent cases  are  those  which  do  not  appear  to  be  the  couse- 
quenca  of  any  organic  disease,  but  are  accompanied  by  tlw 
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symptoms  of  i^anenl  diaorder  of  tte  digestive  organs,  as 
nausea  or  vomiting  thiist,  and  Ion  of  wpetite»  eonflned  or 
irregular  emdition  of  the  bowels,  heaaacbe,  and  general 
uneasiness.  These  eases  generally  come  on  suddenly,  as  a 
sequel  of  common  diarrhoea,  or  in  the  dyspeptic  and  those 
of  a  sedentar}'  habit,  or  whose  boweLi  have  been  long  in- 
active. It  is  often  difficult  to  say  what  prevents  the 
excretion  of  the  bile ;  sometimes  it  is  separated  fh>m  the 
blood  in  too  viscid  a  form;  sometimes  mucus  appears  to  ob- 
struct.the  duct;  in  many  cases  there  is  probably  spasm  of 
the  duct,  aa  in  those  which  occur  after  violent  fits  of  anger 
or  other  mental  affection ;  and  in  some  a  lai^er  quantity  of 
bile  appears  to  be  formed  than  can  be  conveyed  away  with 
proportionate  ranidity. 

It  IS  impossible  that  any  one  mode  of  treatment  should 
be  adopted  for  a  symptom  depending  on  such  varied  causes. 
Where  the  obstruction  is  mechanical,  the  jaundice  is  of 
course  curable  only  by  the  removal  of  its  evident  cause ; 
and  in  inflammation  of  the  liver  it  is  but  a  symptom  of  a 
more  important  disease,  to  which  the  treatment  must  be 
directed.  In  the  more  common  cases,  which,  as  distin- 
guished firom  these,  are  sonietimes  called  functional,  the 
treatment  should  consist  cj^iefl^  of  smalt  doses  of  mercury, 
and  active  purgatives  containing  calomel  or  neutral  salts. 
Warm  baths  and  opium  should  he  used,  if  there  be  any 
spasmodic  pain  of  the  right  side ;  and  leeches  or  bleeding, 
if  any  inflammatory  pain  or  tenderness  be  felt.  A  mild 
diet  and  the  avoidance  of  all  stimulant  drinks  or  food  should 
be  carefully  enjoined. 

JAVA,  one  of  the  Greater  Sunda  Idands,  the  third  in 
extent,  but  the  first  in  importance  is  situated  between 
5°  52'  and  8°  a!  8.  lat,  and  between  1 05**  II '  and  1 14°  1 3' 
£.  long.  On  the  south  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  nortfa-westem  corner  of  the  island 
forms  with  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  which  at  one  place  are  only 
fourteen  miles  across,  and  unite  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the 
Java  Sea.  The  last-mentioned  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
washes  the  northern  shores  of  Java,  and  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island  it  is  again  united  with  the 
ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Bali,  which  in  the  narrowest  jiart  is 
only  two  miles  wide.  The  length  of  Java  from  Java  Head 
on  the  west  to  East  Point  (Oost  Hook)  is  666  miles ;  its 
breadth  varies  itnm  96  to  ]  35  miles.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  50,000  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  England. 

The  island  of  Madura  is  commonly  included  in  Java, 
from  the  north-eastern  part  of  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
Strait  of  Madura,  which  in  one  part  is  only  one  mile  broad. 
Madura  is  91  miles  long,  and  31  mites  wide  in  the  widest 
port 

Surface  and  Soil.— The  southern  coast  in  its  whole 
extent  is  high  and  steep,  rising  in  many  places  perpendicu- 
larly to  an  elevation  of  80  or  100  feet,  and  in  some  places 
much  higher.  It  runs  in  a  continuous  line,  with  few  inden- 
tations, and  those  not  deep.  Consequently  there  are  few 
places  which  have  good  anchorage,  and  as  it  is  exposed  to 
the  open  ocean,  and  to  a  high  swell  or  surf,  it  is  not  much 
visited  by  shipping.  Still  a  few  good  harbcnui  occur;  the 
best  are  Chehichap,  about  1 09**  E.  long.,  and  Paohitan,  about 
in'E.  long. 

The  hilly  country  which  is  contiguous  to  the  southern 
coast  rises  rapidly  as  we  advance  inland,  and  probably 
attains  towards  the  middle  of  the  island  a  mean  elevation 
of  more  than  1000  feet,  where  it  extends  in  elevated  plains 
with  an  uneven  or  billy  surface.  This  hilly  country  does 
not  extend  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  island,  except  at 
the  western  extremity  as  far  east  as  Bantam,  and  in  the 
peninsula,  which  comprehends  the  most  eastern  districts 
east  of  1 )  2"  30'.  Tbis  elevated  region  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous ridges  of  bills,  probably  rising  to  20U0  or  2500'  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  running  mostly  in  the  direction  of 
the  island's  length.  On  these  ridges  a  considerable  number 
of  peaks  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  It  is  stated  by  Raffles 
that  there  are  thirty-eight  of  such  peaks.  They  have  all  a 
Inoad  base,  and  gradually  diminish  in  size  to  the  summit, 
which  has  always  the  form  of  a  cone.  They  are  all  volcanic 
Indications  and  products  of  their  former  eruptions  are 
numerous  and  imequivocal.  The  craters  of  several  are 
completely  obliterated ;  those  of  others  contain  small  aper- 
tures which  continually  discharge  vapours  and  smoke. 
Many  of  them  have  bad  eruptions,  during  tbe  present  cen- 
tury, wliich  have  caused  great  loss  of  property  and  life. 

The  highest  and  most  remarkable  of  these  volcanic  peaks ' 


ore  the  Fanfferango,  Bontti  of  Buitensorg,  mom  than  8000 
feet  hidb ;  Mount  Cede,  south-east  of  the  former,  rising  to 
9888  feet ;  tbe  Dsfairmai,  south-south-west  of  Cheribon, 
more  than  8000  feet  high;  the Gede Tegal,  near  109°  long., 
which  probably  attains  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet; 
and  Mounts  Sindoro  and  Surabing,  called  tbe  Two  Brothers, 
near  1 10"  long.  Three  large  volcanoes,  called  Ung'&rang, 
Merbidu,  and  Merftpa,  lie  in  a  direction  almost  south  and 
north  across  tbe  hilly  region  near  110°  30'  E.  long.  Near 
the  eastern  peninsula  is  the  Arji^na,  10,614  feet  bigb,  and 
south-east  of  it,  not  far  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Smeero, 
or  Semiru,  probably  the  most  elevated  of  these  peaks.  At 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  near  Gape  Sedano 
is  tbe  elevated  volcano  of  Tel&gawurung. 

The  hilly  region  contains  some  extensive  plains  and  val- 
leys of  great  fertility,  enclosed  by  tbe  ridges  of  hills  whidl 
connect  the  peaks.  The  largest  of  these  elevated  plains  is 
that  of  Bandung,  which  seems  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
tract  from  Mount  Gede  on  tbe  west  to  Mount  Oede  Tegal 
on  the  east  It  is  of  great  fertility,  tbpugb  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  the  two  valleys  which  lie  contiguous  to  it  on  the 
east — the  Vale  of  Banyumas,  traversed  by  tbe  beautiful  river 
of  Serayu,  and  the  Vale  of  Kedft,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river 
Elo.  East  of  tbe  last-mentioned  vale  is  the  elevated  plain  of 
Solo,  which  extends  round  the  town  of  Sura-kerta,  and  ex- 
hibits a  great  degree  of  fertility.  The  elevated  plain  of 
Kediri,  traversed  by  112°  long.,  is  equally  extensive  and 
fertile.  The  eastern  peninsula,  whose  sur&Oe  is  mostly 
occupied  by  peaks  and  high  ric^B^  connecting  them,  has 
onW  narrow  and  close  valleys. 

The  elevated  and  billy  region  terminates  to  the  north  in 
rather  a  steep  slope,  and  between  it  and  tbe  Java  Sea  ex- 
tends a  flat  counby  which  descends  imperceptibly  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills  to  tbe  veryshores,  where  it  terminates  in 
some  places  in  swamps.  This  low  tract,  which  is  mostly 
alluvial,  is  widest  towards  the  west,  and  occupies  nearly  one- 
'fourth  of  the  width  of  the  island,  or  about  40  miles,  between 
Bantam  on  the  west  and  Cheribon  on  the  east  Between 
Cheribon  and  Sam&rang  it  is  hardly  more  than  10  miles 
wide.  This  portion  of  the  low  lands  is  not  equal  in  fertility 
to  tbe  inland  districts.  In  Sam&rang  are  the  flats  of  Dem&l^ 
which  extend  between  the  elevated  regUm  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Jap&ra ;  they  were  once  an  extensive  awamp,  and 
are  hardly  inferior  in  fertility  to  any  part  of  the  island. 
East  of  these  flats  and  between  the  same  mountains  are  the 
low  lands  of  Jipang  and  Surab&ya,  which  terminate  on  tbe 
Btroit  and  gulf  of  Madura  with  the  delta  of  the  Surabaya 
river;  the  delta  is  also  distinguished  by  its  fertility.  The 
low  lands  of  Demak,  Jipang,  and  Surabaya  divide  the 
mountains  of  Japara  and  some  lower  ridges  from  the  ele- 
vated r^ions.  The  mountains  of  Japara,  which  contain  a 
peak  of  considerable  elevation,  occupy  tbe  peninsula  of 
Japara,  on  which  the  low  coast-tract  is  very  narrow.  This 
isolated  mountain-system  is  separated  by  a  deep  valley, 
covered  with  alluvial  soil,  from  a  low  ridge  which  occupies 
the  whole  tract  of  the  coast  betweeu  Cape  I^erang  and  Cape 
Panha,  and  perhaps  10  or  15  miles  inland. 

The  northern  coast  is  lined  by  numerous  small  islands, 
and  is  marked  by  many  projecting  points  and  headlands. 
Accordingly  tlie  harbours  ore  numerous.  But  the  whole 
coastline  affords  anchorage  at  neariy  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  vessels  of  any  burden  can  approach  all  the  principal 
stations  at  a  convenient  distance  for  the  exchange  of  their 
merchandise.  The  sea  being  generally  smooth  and  the 
weather  moderate,  the  native  vessels  and  small  craft  always 
find  sufficient  shelter  at  the  change  of  the  monsoon  by 
running  under  some  island,  or  passing  up  the  rivers,  which 
though  in  general  difficult  of  entrance  on  account  of  their 
bars,  are  for  the  most  part  nav^Ue  fbr  such  vessels  aa  &r 
up  as  the  maritime  towns. 

The  soil  of  Java  is  generally  deep  and  rich.  The  best 
soils  are  the  alluvial  soiu  along  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  largest  mountains ;  the  worst  are  on 
the  declivities  of  the  lower  ranges.  But  though  there  are 
these  varieties,  the  general  character  of  the  soil  is  that  of 
extraordinary  fertility.  Tbe  eastern  districts  however  are 
superior  to  the  western.  Tbe  neighbouring  countries,  espe- 
cially Sumatra  and  tbe  Malayan  peninsula,  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  Java  in  this  respect  Tbe  best  sofls  annually 
produce  two  crops  without  manurej  and  even  the  poorest 
remunerate  tbe  labour  of  the  husbandman. 

Rivers. — Java  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  but  few  of 
them  have  a  considmtble  course  on  u^unt  of  the  oomp«- 
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n&n  HiTowneu  of  the  island.  There  mfty  probahly  be 
lllr  itnuni,  which  in  the  vet  season  bear  down  raAs 
lousd  with  timber  and  other  rough  produce  of  the  country. 
fin  or  aix  are  navigable  at  all  times  to  a  distance  of  some 
■ilw  from  the  coast.  The  rest,  in  number  many  hundieda, 
if  not  ihousanda,  are  used  to  irrisate  the  fields. 

Hie  Sdo  River  rises  vith  manyorancbes  near  the  southern 
tout  in  the  mcuntains  of  Damong,  and  runs  northward  to 
Sata-kerta,  wh«re  it  is  a  stream  of  considerable  depth  and 
breadth ;  it  aftertnuxU  turns  to  the  east,  and  at  Awi  it  is 
joined  iyy  the  Madion.  From  this  point  to  its  mouth  its 
eourse  is  calm,  r^ular,  and  steady.  It  enters  the  Strait  of 
Uidun  by  two  mouths  at  Gresek  and  Sidayu.  From  Sura- 
kerta  to  Gresek  it  is  stated  to  run  358  miles,  measured 
ihmK  the  windiiws  of  the  river,  though  in  a  straight  line 
the  distance  ia  only  140  miles.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
there  is  no  impediment  to  navigation.  During  the  rainy 
Mason  it  is  navigated  by  boats  of  considerable  size,  and 
except  in  Aueust,  September,  and  October,  and  in  Beasoos 
QQOommonly  dry,  it  floats  down  boats  of  middling  or  small 
sixe  during  the  whole  year,  from  a  ooniideTable  distance 
above  Sura-kerta. 

The  Kediri  or  Surabaya  River  forms  nearly  a  circle,  and 
its  source  and  mouth  are  situated  almost  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. It  rises  at  the  base  of  the  volcano  Arjilna,  winds 
round  Mount  Kawi,  and  is  a  large  river  at  Kediri.  From 
this  plaea  its  eourse  is  no  longer  interrupted  by  any  impe- 
diment, «ad  it  bean  boats  ofa  very  oonsidenble  sise  to  its 
outlets  in  the  Strait  of  Madura.  Its  mouths  are  five  in 
Dumber,  and  they  include  a  pretty  extensive  and  very  ta- 
tile  delta. 

There  are  no  lakes  in  Java,  but  some  low  lands  are  con- 
verted into  temporary  swamps  during  tbe  rains.  Two  of 
these  swamps  are  of  considerable  extent;  one  called  the 
Binnen  See,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jap&ra  Mountains,  and  an- 
other not  ftr  from  Sam&rang. 

Clitttoie.—la  Java,  as  in  oth«r  countries  between  the 
tropica,  the  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a  dry  season,  and 
th^  seasons  depend  on  tbe  periodical  winds.   Tbe  setting- 
in  of  these  winds  is  not  determined  within  a  few  weeks ; 
but  generally  the  westerly  winds,  wliich  are  always  at- 
tended with  rain,  commence  in  October,  become  man 
steady  in  November  and  December,  and  gradually  abate, 
til]  ID  March  or  April  they  are  succeeded  by  the  easterly 
winds  and  fair  weather,  vmich  continue  for  tbe  lemaining 
half  year.   Tbe  heaviest  rains  fall  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary, and  the  driest  weather  is  in  July  and  August.  Yet 
even  during  the  rainy  season  there  are  many  days  without 
tbowera ;  and  altbou^  the  rains  sometimes  continue  for 
several  days,  and  iVequently  fall  in  torrents,  they  are  not 
marked  by  that  decided  character,  either  of  permanence  or 
rioleaf^  which  distinguishes  the  periodical  rains  on  the 
CNUiDent  d  India.   The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dry 
Maioa.   Even  in  July  and  Aujrast  the  atmosphere  is  re- 
tteAuA  by  occasional  showen.  ^Ihe  degree  of  heat  varies 
cMHaAenibty  in  the  low  lands  and  the  hilly  region.   On  the 
low  nortben  shtvea  at  Batavia,  Samirang,  and  Surabaya, 
tbe  mean  annual  heat  is  78° ;  but  in  the  dry  season  the  ther- 
iwmeter  rises  as  high  as  90",  and  even  higher  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Usually  however  it  ranges  between 
76"  and  74'  in  the  eveninsis  and  mornings,  and  attains  83^ 
or  85**  in  the  afternoon.  The  elevation  of  the  interior  offers 
tbe  rare  advantage  that,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  there  is  almost,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
Ibe  other,  a  regular  diminution  of  temperature,  at  the  rate  of 
two  or  three  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  ten  miles.  Tha 
mean  beat  on  the  elevated  plains  probahly  does  not  exceed 
M°  or  68°,  and  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  there  to  72". 
On  the  summits  of  the  peaks  it  sinks  below  the  fteesii^- 
point:*  ice  as  thick  as  a  Spanish  didlar  has  been  &nnd,  and 
boar-froat,  called  by  the  natives  *  the  poisonous  daw/  has 
been  observed  on  the  trees  and  v^;etation  of  the  hi^er  le- 
eiona.   Hturicanes  are  unknown.  With  the  exception  of  a 
-tew  days  at  the  change  of  the  monsoons,  or  when  the  westerly 
winds  are  at  their  height,  vessels  of  any  description  may 
ride  in  safety  in  most  of  the  bays  aXong  the  northern  coast ; 
and  on  shore  tbe  wind  is  never  so  violent  as  to  do  damage. 
Thunder-storms  are  frei^uent  and  destructive.  Earthquakes 
are  common  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcanoes,  but  the  Eu- 
ropean towns  have  not  suffered  from  them.   Java  was  for- 
neily  considered  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  countries  of 
the  ^ob^  and  this  character  is  certainly  due  to  the  greatest 
BomoD  of  tbe  low  ooait  ilwigtlw  Jara  Se»:  hut  oa  eumi- 
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nation  it  has  been  found  that  by  &r  the  greatest  part  of  (he 
island,  in  point  of  salubrity,  is  equid,  if  not  superur.  to  any 
other  tropical  country. 

Productions;  Veget^les.—TbougXi  not  equal  to  the 
Hindus  iu  agriculture,  the  Javanese  are  &r  superioT  to  their 
immediate  neighbours  of  the  other  island.  They  are  well 
acquainted  witn  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  other  grains  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  hills,  which  are  formed 
into  terraces.  They  know  likewise  the  advantages  of  a 
careful  irrigation,  and  in  some  parts  they  grow,  iu  the  wet 
part  of  the  year,  a  crop  of  ric^  and  in  the  dry  part  some 
species  of  pidse^  farinaceous  root,  or  cotton.  In  the  richer 
lands  however  it  is  usual  to  take  from  them  without  inter- 
ruption a  double  harvest  during  every  twelve  months. 
Rice  is  here,  as  in  India,  the  principal  object  of  ihe  hus- 
bandman, and  its  produce  determines  tbe  value  of  tbe  laud. 
Maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  not  very  extensively  grown,  but  of 
late  years  its  cultivation  has  much  increased.  In  rich  lands 
it  returns  four  or  five  hundred-fold ;  and  even  in  poor  lands 
it  yields  sixty  or  seventy  fold.  Wheat  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Dutch,  and  is  cultivated  on  the  more  elevated  lands, 
hut  its  produce  is  in  small  quantity  and  of  inferior  quality. 
Millet  is  grown  in  some  places  on  a  limited  scale.  Among  the 
many  esculent  roots  cultivated  the  principal  are  the  yam. 
tbe  sweet  potato,  the  Java  potato,  arrowroot,  and  the  com- 
mon potato.  The  last  is  only  grown  m  the  more  elevated 
and  colder  districts, where  also  artiohokas.  cabbages,  and  peas 
succeed,  but  carrots  not  so  wdL  The  Javanese  also  ouiti< 
vate  cucumbers,  onious,  and  capsicums.  As  thsy  do  not 
use  butter,  they  consume  a  great  quantity  of  diflbrent  kinds 
of  oil.  made  from  tbe  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  tbe  ground- 
nut (Arachu  hypogeea),  the  PalmaCbristi,  and  the  Sesamum. 
all  of  which  are  cultivated  with  considerable  care.  They 
also  plant  the  Areca  palm,  on  account  of  its  nuts,  and  the 
Gomuto  palm,  partly  on  account  of  the  toddy,  or  palm-wine, 
obtained  from  it,  and  partly  on  account  of  a  substance  re- 
sembling black  horse-hair,  which  forms  between  the  trunk 
and  branches,  and  is  used  for  every  kind  of  cordage,  do- 
mestic and  naval:  of  late  years  it  has  been  much  used  in 
European  vessels.  From  its  pith  a  kind  of  flour  may  be 
made,  not  unlike  sago,  but  of  mfsrior  quality.  Thero  are 
also  extensive  plantations  of  the  betel  and  of  tobaoco;  and  of 
fruit-trees  especially  the  following  are  cultivated:  the  plan- 
tain or  banana  iMu$a  Paradinaea),  the  br^-fruit  tree 
(Artocarput  incisa),  the  jack-tree  {Artocarput  inUgr^otia)^ 
tbe  mangustin  {Garcima  mangottana),  the  durian  {Durio 
Zibethinus),  the  mango  (3fafm/>ra/mfitca),  different  kinds 
of  tbe  orange  and  lemon  tmie,  especially  the  shaddock 
{Citrus  decumatia\  the  pine-apple  (Bromeiia  ananas),  the 
Jamba  (Eugenia),  the  Guava  (Psidium  pomiferum),  the 
papaya  (Cariea  papaja),  the  custard-apple  (Antma  squa- 
mosa and  reticulata),  and  the  cashew-nut  {Anacardivm  oan- 
dentale).  Besides  these  the  pomegranate  f  Arnica  grana- 
tum)  and  the  tamarind  iTamariMus  Indiea)  are  grown. 
European  firuit-trees  have  not  succeeded :  the  grape  is  cul- 
tivated iu  several  places ;  but  it  is  seldom  ofa  good  quality. 
The  culture  of  the  pear,  the  apple,  and  the  peach  has  been 
still  more  unsuccessful. 

The  plants  which  afford  articles  for  foreign  expMtation 
are  the  coffee-tree,  the  sugar-cane,  the  pepper-vine  {Piper 
nigrum),  tbe  cardamom  {Amomum  cardamomum),  gioger, 
the  sandal-tree  {Santalum),  and  the  cotton-plant  The 
forests,  which  cover  a  part  of  the  elevated  region,  espe- 
cially la  the  eastern  districts,  contain  a  great  number  of 
teak-trees,  whose  timber  is  considered  inferior  to  that  of 
Malabar,  but  superior  to  that  of  the  Birman  empire.  Ebony- 
wood  is  also  found,  and  among  their  creeping  plants  are  tbe 
rattan  iCaktmut  Sotaag,  li.),  and  two  speoias  of  caoutehouo 
trees. 

As  dye-stufb  there  are  cultivated  in^go  (Indigofy-a 
Uneloria),  safflowsr  (Carthamus  Hneioriut),  amotto  (A'ow 
oretlana),  and.turmeric  {Curcuma  tonga,  L.).  Several  fhiit* 
trees  produce  dye-woods,  as  the  sappan  {Ceesalpinia  sap- 
van),  the  mangkuda  {Morinda%  and  the  uW,  similar  to  tne 
logwood  of  Honduras. 

There  are  two  trees  in  this  island  from  which  poison  is 
extracted,  the  antjar  and  the  chetik.  The  antjar,  also  called 
tbe  Bopon  upas  (or  the  poisonous  tree),  is  a  high  forest- 
tree,  from  whose  outer  bark  poison  is  extracted  in  the  form 
of  a  milk-white  sap.  But  its  exhalations  are  not  poisonous, 
nor  is  it,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  hurtAil  to  plants  around 
it,  creepers  and  parasitical  plants  being  found  winding  ia 
abundanoe  about  its  txunlu  M4|bnmj^i^^g^«^f^ 
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JnimaU.~-'rh6n  are  no  elepbants,  camels,  or  asses. 
Tbe  horses  are  of  a  small  breed,  but  strong,  fleet,  and  veil 
made.  Buffaloes  ate  numerous,  and  of  greater  use  in 
agriculture  than  any  other  animal.  Black  cattle  are  com- 
mon, but  much  more  so  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts 
ihaa  in  tbe  western.  Goats  ate  abundant  hut  shent  are 
scarce ;  both  are  of  small  site.  The  hog  is  reared  cniefly 
by  tbe  Chinese. 

Of  beasts  of  prey  there  are  the  tiger,  tbe  leopard,  the 
tiger-cat,  and  the  jackal.  Other  vild  animals  are  the  rhi- 
noceros, the  wild  Java  ox,  the  wild  hog,  and  the  stag,  as 
Raffles  calls  it,  which  is  jwrhaps  the  axis  deer. 

Of  domestic  birds  there  are  turkeys,  geese  near  the  set- 
tlements of  the  Europeans,  ducks,  fowls,  and  pigeons. 
Among  the  wild  birds  Uie  most  remarkable  is  the  ntrundo 
eaciUenta,  whose  nests  are  eaten,  and  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  the  Chinese  market.  They  are  caUed  Salanga- 
uests. 

The  cayman  is  abundant  in  the  riTers  of  Jsra,  but,  accotd- 
mg  to  RaiDBeB,  the  animal  much  more  resembles  the  crooo- 
due  of  Egypt  than  the  alligator  of  America.  This  crocodile 
b  mentioned  by  Thunbe^  and  by  MandelsK  the  lattef  of 
whom  says  that  it  was  eaten  by  the  natives.  Of  serpents 
there  are  said  to  be  several  poisonous  varieties.  Turtle  and 
fish  are  abundant  Honey  and  wax  are  also  obtained.  Silk- 
worms were  once  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  but  this  branch 
of  industry  did  not  extend  among  tbe  natives. 

Minerals. — Few  minerals  are  known  to  exist  in  Java. 
Iron  is  said  to  be  found  in  small  quantity,  and  indications 
of  gold  have  been  observed  at  several  places.  Salt  is  made 
of  sea-water  in  some  parts  of  tbe  northern  coast.  Saltpetre 
if  extracted  ftom  the  earth  of  some  caves*  and  slilphuc  it 
ibund  near  tiie  voleanoes. 

Political  DivinoM,  Toumt,  *(;.— The  greatest  part  of 
the  island  is  in  pmsesskm  of  the  Dutch.  The  districts  situ- 
ated on  both  extremities  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  northern  coast,  are  immediately  subject  to  them. 
Bat  tbe  southern  coast  and  the  ac^aceot  countries,  between 
108°  30' and  112"  20' E.  long.,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
district  of  Pachitan,  which  has  been  recently  ceded  to  the 
European  government,  is  subject  to  two  native  princes,  the 
Susuhiinan,  or  emperor,  and  the  sultan.  Their  dominions 
extend  more  than  250  miles  along  the  southern  coas^  and 
form  about  one-fourtb  of  the  whole  island. 

1.  The  Dutch  posaessions  are  divided  into  17  provinces. 
The  country  vest  of  108°  30'  comwehends  five  of  them, 
Bantam,  Batavia,  Buitenxo^,  the  Preanger  districts,  and 
Cheribim.  The  low  and  uluvial  parts  along  the  coast 
are  of  considerable  fertility,  but  large  tracts  in  the  moun- 
tain-ranges still  remain  in  a  state  of  natore*  and  where  the 
ground  has  been  cleared  of  forests  they  are  now  over- 
grown with  long  and  rank  gntss.  The  elevated  plain  of 
Bandung  however  is  well  cultivated  and  peopled.  The 
Preanger  districts  are  governed  by  native  hereditary  princes, 
who  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Dutch.  The  most  considerable 
and  remarkable  towns  in  this  country  are  on  or  near  the 
northern  shores.  Sirang,  or  Ceram,  where  the  j^vernor  of 
Bantam  resides,  is  a  thriving  place  some  miles  inland,  and 
distant  from  the  antient  town  of  Bantam,  which  has  been 
abandoned.  Batavia,  which  once  had  a  population  of  160,000 
■ouls,  contained  in  IS34  not  more  than  53,861  inhabitants, 
having  been  partly  abandoned  on  account  of  its  unhealthi- 
ness.  [BATJLVIA.J  But  its  suburbs,  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance and  on  a  higher  level,  have  received  a  great  port  of 
the  population.  Of  these  suburbs  Molenvliet  is  built  in  the 
Dutch  fashion  along  a  wide  canal,  and  is  mostly  inhabited  by 
Europeans;  Kyswick,  the  seat  of  the  general  governor, 
contains  a  fine  palace  and  beautiful  square,  called  tbe  Royal 
Place;  Weltefreden,  is  tbe  central  point  of  the  military 
force,  with  extensive  barracks;  and  Noordw^ck  is  inhabited 
by  tbe  merchants  and  people  in  trade.  Cheribon  is  a  thriv- 
ing town,  with  a  good  roadstead  and  10,000  inhabitants ;  it 
contains  a  beautini)  mosque.  In  tbe  interiw  of  the  country 
is  Buiteuorg,  a  thriving  and  well-built  village,  40  miles 
from  Batavia  and  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Fangerango. 
It  contains  the  summer  palace  of  the  governor-general  and 
many  fine  country-houses.  A  navigable  canal  unites  it  to 
tbe  harbour  of  Batavia.  The  most  considerable  town  in  the 
Preanger  districts  is  Cbanjur. 

The  Dutch  possessions  east  of  lOS*  30'  to  the  Strait  of 
Madura  contam  the  nine  provinces  of  Tcgal  and  Brebes, 
Pakabmnn,  Kedd,  Sam&rang,  Japara,  Rembang,  Gresefc. 

ud  Sumjt*  Xii^  constitute  the  most  fetiile  put  of  tbe, 


Dutch  domiaioni,  and  contain  the  Vale  of  Ked^  the  flats 
of  Dem&k,  and  the  Plain  of  Surabaya.  The  chief  towal 
fromwnt  to  east  are  the  following  i—Sam&rang,  with  more 
than 30,000  inhiU)itanta.faabanexteiiiiTeoommefaei.  Far*%a 
vessels  are  jpermitted  to  trade  to  it.  Then  is  a  ttiUtary 
academy.  Rembang  baa  8000  inhabitants  and  some  trader 
Surabaya  is  situated  on  the  Straits  of  Madura,  whieh  fohn 
an  excellent  and  spacious  harbour  with  good  anohon^a, 
end  secure  against  the  \'ioIence  of  the  sea  and  wind.  It  la 
the  most  populous  and  thriving  town  of  Java,  and  ita  popu- 
lation exceeded  80,000  souls  In  1615.  Its  harbour  is  open 
to  foreign  vessels.  In  the  interior,  in  the  Vale  of  Ked^ 
are  the  extenaive  and  admired  ruins  of  the  templet  oTBmo 
Bodor. 

The  eastern  peninsula,  which  extends  to  the  Strait  of 
Bali,  is  lesd  fertile  than  any  part  of  the  island,  being  almost 
entirely  oucupied  by  mountains.  It  contains  Uiree  pit>- 
vince^  Fassaruan,  Besuki,  and  Banyuwangi,  of  which  the 
last  is  noted  fbr  its  coffee,  which  is  stated  to  be  supmor  to 
that  of  Mocha,  and  for  the  great  quantity  of  sulphur  which 
abounds  here.   Passaruan  is  a  small  town  on  tbe  sear-eoaat 

2.  Tbe  dominions  of  the  SusubiSnan,  which  eoatain  m 
population  of  nearly  one  million,  consist  of  two  separate 
tracts.  The  largest  lies  between  108°  30'  and  1 10°  E.  long., 
and  contains  the  fertile  vale  of  Banyumas,  with  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  which  has  8000  inhabitants.  From  this 
the  smaller  portion  is  separated  by  the  Vale  of  Ked<t  and 
some  territories  of  the  Sultan.  It  lies  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  between  110°  30'  and  111°  20'  £.long.,  and  contains 
the  residence  of  the  Susuhltnan,  called  Sura-kerta,  on  tin 
Solo  River,  which  has  a  population  of  105,000  souls. 

3.  The  tefritorieaof  the  Sultan  extend  betwem  110°  and 
lI2*  so'  E.  long.,  and  contain  nearly  700,000  inhabitants. 
In  their  eastern  districts  is  the  fertile  plain  of  Kediri.  The 
capital  is  Yugya-kerta,  a  town  with  90,000  inhabitants.  In 
its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Brambanan,  called  ChandiBewu, 
or  the  Thousand  Temples.  [Bmambahan.] 

Inhabitants, — The  natives  of  Java  belong  to  the  widely 
spread  race  of  the  Malays.  They  are  short,  thick-set,  and 
robust.  Crawfurd  thinks  that  their  medium  height  is 
about  four  inches  less  than  the  average  stature  of  Euro- 
peans. Their  lower  limbs  are  rather  large  and  heavy,  but 
not  ill  formed ;  their  arms  are  rather  fleshy  than  muscular. 
The  Ace  is  of  a  round  form,  tbe  mouth  wide,  the  teeth 
remarkably  fine,  the  chin  rather  of  a  square  form,  the 
cheek-bones  are  high  and  the  cheek  consequently  rather 
hollow.  The  nose  is  short  and  small,  never  ftfominent,  hat 
never  fiat ;  the  eyes  are  small  and  always  black.  The  oom- 
plexion  Is  generally  brown,  and  darker  than  in  tbe  neigh- 
bouring islands.  The  hair  it  long,  lank,  harsh,  and  alwaya 
black.  They  have  very  little  beard.  The  Javanese  are 
Mohammedans,  but  tbe  creed  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  Tbksh 
was  introduced  among  them  in  the  fourteenth  centui^,  hae 
been  much  modified  by  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
Buddhism.  Three  different  dialects  of  tbe  Malay  language 
are  spoken  on  the  island,  but  they  have  also  an  antient  sacred 
language  called  Kawi,  which  contains  a  great  number  of 
Sanscrit  Words.  The  Javanese  have  a  native  literature, 
which  however  it  Dot  rich.  They  have  also  translations 
from  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic;  the  latter  are  small  in  nam- 
ber  and  solely  on  subjects  of  religion  and  jufisprudenoe. 
In  civilization  the  Javanese  are  much  superior  to  all  other 
nations  who  inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago.  This  is  evi- 
dently shown  by  tbe  state  of  their  agriculture,  though  it 
cannot  be  compared  with  tiiat  of  tbe  Hindus  or  Chinese. 
In  the  art  of  flshhig  they  are  very  expert,  tike  all  the  other 
nations  of  this  part  of  Asia.  They  do  not  eat  their  fish  in 
a  fresh  state ;  it  is  almost  always  salted  or  dried.  A  pecu- 
liar preparation,  called  by  the  Malays  blachang,  and  hV  the 
Javanese  trasi,  is  a  mass  composed  of  small  fish,  chiefly 
prawns,  which  is  fermented  and  dried  in  the  snn.  It  la 
used  as  a  universal  sauee,  more  generally  than  soy  with  the 
Japanese ;  and  as  soon  as  Europeana  have  overcome  tiieir 
repugnance  to  it,  tbn  become  at  partial  to  it  at  the  nativaa. 
In  no  kind  of  manufocture  are  tbe  Javanese  dittinguithecU 
except  in  working  gold.  Iheir  cotton-eloth  it  coarse,  but 
of  a  substantial  and  durable  t«tUTe ;  a  small  quantity  is 
exported.  Tbe  raw  silk,  imported  from  China,  is  manu- 
factured into  a  rich  thick  tisane,  more  distinguished  how- 
ever by  the  quantity  of  mater^  which  it  contains,  than  by 
the  beauty  of  the  workmanship.  Tbe  Jaraneae  show  also 
considerable  skill  in  the  construction  of  their  VMwll  wtA 

boats,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety.  .  ^ 
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llietiiobpopiiIiRtionofJaTam  181$  oonsistsd  of  4,520,829 
naliFe^iJid  about  100,000  foreigners  settled  on  the  island. 
The  btttgoBis  are  Chinese,  Malays,  Hindus,  Arabian  mer- 
cbtata,  mi  slaves  brought  the  lunqMBiu  and  Chiaese 
fim  Bali  and  Celebes. 

Comaeree. — Java  U  extremely  well  adapted  for  an  ezten- 
flTt  commerpe.   The  island  itself  is  rich  in  productions, 
and  iti  northern  coasts,  which  are  accessible  to  vessels  all 
the  jear  roonii,  lie  opposite  the  richest  countries  of  Asi^ 
Bnides  this,  the  Dutch  government  has  m^de  it  the  centre 
of  all  the  trada  which  HoUand  carries  op  with  its  extenuve 
Httlsments  in  the  Indiw  ArehqiBb^    All  the  goods 
dsstined  fiw  eonsumption  in  the  MoluecM,  CoIi^mb,  Borneo, 
■od  ^  eaitern  coast  of  Sumatra,  are  sent  to  Bat^via,  and 
frrwudad  thence  to  the  places  of  consumption.  The  exports 
of  tluase  ooun tries,  intended  for  the  European  and  American 
market,  are  likewise  sent  to  Java  and  thenee  to  Europe. 
The  trade  of  the  island  was  always  open  to  the  independent 
Asiatic  nations,  and  since  its  re-occupation  by  the  Dutph 
the  vessels  of  all  European  nations  gire  admit^id  iqto  the 
ports  of  Batavia,  Samuan^,  and  ^urabnya. 

Tlie  Dutch  and  other  Europeans  an4  the  North  Ameri' 
cans  export  from  Java  chietty  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  pepper,  and 
trrack ;  miaor  articles  are,  long  pQpper,  cubeb  pepper,  ginger, 
lurracric,  pajeput  oil,  tamarinos  fr»m  Madura,  sapan,  rat- 
tans, and  same  hides  and  hwna  of  bu^loes  and  oxen ;  also 
vessel*  built  of  te^  and  teak  tunlwr.  The  imports  are 
cotton  fkbrira,  especially  chintus.  white  cottons,  band^er- 
chieb,  and  velvets ;  woollen  broad-clotti ;  iron,  unvroyght, 
Swedish  and  British;  Swedish  steel j  soma  cut)ery,  naiU. 
and  smaU  anehors;  wrought  copper,  (he  unwropght  copper 
heing^  imported  ftom  Japan ;  some  fire-arms  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  glassware  and  earthenware ;  opium  from  Malva  and 
Turkey. 

The  Ohinosa  chiefly  visit  the  barboura  of  Batavja  and  Sa- 
m&rang,  and  their  junks  depart  from  the  harbours  of  the 
provinoee  of  Quantun,  or  Canton,  Fokian,  and  Chekiang, 
especially  Canton,  Amoy,  Changlin,  Tyancbin,  Ningpo  and 
Sbanghae.  Their  importations,  in  the  order  of  value,  are 
black  tea,  coarse  porcelain,  wroi^t  iron,  principally  in  the 
tan  of  pani  lot  the  sugar^hauses,  and  other  euliiuiry  vesaela, 
eottonrcioth,  raw  and  wrouriit  lilk,  especitmy  satins  of 
various  oolouia,  wifli  a  few  nlvets  and  brocades,  brass  ware, 
paper,  books,  paint,  shoes,  fiuis,  umbr^as,  and  toys.  They 
take  in  return  black  pepper,  long  pepper,  sandal  wood, 
Bostly  imported  from  tne  island  ofTimor,  betel-nut,  bees'- 
wax,  eotton,  edible  birds'  nests,  sharks'  fins,  rbinopcros 
boms  and  bides;  ox  and  buffltlo  iiides  and  horns,  European 
vooUens  and  cottons. 

The  inhabitants  of  fb*  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago cany  on  an  active  commerce  with  Java  by  means  of 
ttw  Bugw,  Of  inhabitants  of  Boni,  in  Celebes.  These  active 
u.fi^t<nv  and  adventurers  leave  ^eir  country  iu  the  be- 
Ximuag  of  the  eastern  monsoon,  and  oarry  on  a  trading 
voiya^  «B  thflj  proceed  westward,  until  they  reach  tlw  limit 
of  theix  wri^iou  at  Malacca,  Penang,  and  Achin,  and  pre- 
pare to  return  with  the  change  of  the  monsoon.   The  com- 
modities wliieh  they  export  mm  their  own  country  and  the 
inlands  which  thoy  visit  befbre  they  arrive  at  Java  are,  the 
excellent  and  durable  cotton-cloth  of  their  native  country, 
guld-dust,  nutmegs,  Spanish  dollars,  camphor,  frankincense, 
and  tortoisestidL  Thqy  take  in  return  birds*  nests,  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  cotton  goods,  nnwrougbt  iron,  salt^  rioe, 
stfierent  kinds  of  pulse,  and  tolncco. 

The  inhabitants  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar  bring  to 
Java  bliie  cotton-cloth,  cotton  chintzes,  and  tobacco;  and 
take  in  return  betel-nut,  bees'-wax.  black  pepper,  nutmegs, 
and  mace,  bmuriit  from  the  Moluccas,  ivo^  and  damar 
fern  Borneo  and  Sanatra,  and  tin  from  Banea. 

A  few  vessels  from  Mocha  in  Arabia  annually  visit  Jan. 
They  flratgo  to  Malabar  and  import  cotton-elo^hs^fliiits,  and 
bullion  ;  and  take  in  return  cloves  and  nittmeg,  Uack  pep- 
per, betel-iiu't,  rico,  and  aiigai. 

It  is  stated,  ^at  in  1 635  the  imports  Into  Java  amounted 
to  about  1,140,000/..  and  the  exports  to  about  1,430,000/. 
The  Dutch  imported' to' the  amount  of  about  200,000/.,  and 
exported  to  the  amount  of  about  688,000/.  The  British  im- 
p'jtted,  partly  fh>m  Bengal,  to  the  amount  of  155,000/.,  and 
eipocted  to  the  amount  of  33,000/.  Hamburg  imported  to 
the  amount  of  1 1,000/.  The  French  imported  to  the  amount 
14,000/.,  and  exported  to  the  amount  of  16,000/.  Sweden 
■mportttil  to  the  Amount  of  1000/.,  and  exported  to  the 
UBouut     99091.  the  North  Amerieau  iii^wted  to  Ibm 


amount  of  1 90,000/.,  and  exported  to  the  amount  of  34,400/. 
Merchandise  to  the  amount  of  4000/.  was  sent  to  Mocha  in 
Arabia.  The  exports  to  China  were  estimated  at  113,600/., 
and  the  imports  at  a  similar  sum.  From  Java  were  sent  to 
the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  goods  amount- 
ing to  379,000/.,  and  from  these  islands  imported  others 
amounting  to  344,000/. 

Hisiory.—TiiP  Portuguese  r^ched  JftVft  in  J511.  and 
soon  after  began  to  form  small  settlements.  Tbe  puteh 
established  themselves  at  Bantam  in  1999,  find  in  1602  the 
English  erected  a  factory  at  the  same  place,  which  was  the 
first  possession  of  the  English  in  the  Eest  Indies.  But  the 
English  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  were  soon  obliged  to  give 
vay  to  the  Dutch,  who  built  the  town  of  Batavia,  and  by 
degrees  enlarged  tbeir  dominion,  until  they  succeeded,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  dividing  the  empire  of  the 
Susuhunan  into  two  parts,  and  appropriating  the  greater 
portion  of  if  to  themselves.  The  two  sovereigns  became  at 
the  same  time  dependent  on  the  Dutch  government,  and 
have  since  been  obliged  to  sell  to  them,  at  fixed  and  low 
prices,  considerable  ouan^ties  of  rice,  pepper,  sugar,  and 
coffee.  The  Duf-h  also  claim  the  right  of  confirming  the 
sucoesscns  q{  the  sultans.  When  Holland  was  united  to  the 
empire  of  Bonaparte,  the  Britibb  took  possession  of  the  island 
in  1811,  but  restored  it  to  the  pntch  after  the  fiiU  of  Bona- 
parte ip  1816. 

(Stavofinus,  Vityagg*  io  the  Ba^t  Jjiiies;  Ra|fies's  Hit- 
tory  (if  Java;  CrawTuid'a  JiUlory ^  the  Indian  Archipo' 
logo;  Count  Hogendorp's  CuupaCEil  mr  Javq,,  ^c;  De- 
scription Gcogr.,  Histor.  el  Commerciale,  de  Java  et  des 
autret  Isles  de  fArchipel  Indien-i  Ueber  c(w  Kawi  Spracfie 
qnfderInsnlJava,Si.c.,vQn'W.\on  Humboldt,  Berlin,  1836.) 
■  JAVELIN  SNAKE.  [Acdwtias;  BttHD-woRii,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  530.] 

The  cut  which  illustrates  Acontias  appears  to  have  been 
taken  from  Cuvier's  reference  iRegne  Animal)  to  Seba,  it, 
XXL,  1,  which  is  erroneous. .  In  the  plate  of  Seba  quoted 
No.  4  may  pass  for  an  4^o»tia»*  but  No.  1  represettts  a 
totally  different  iorm> 


Acontlu  MelMgrli. 

JAXT  (now  often  written  Jagst),  one  of  the  foiir  circles 
into  which  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  is  divided.  Ik 
borders  on  the  north-west  on  Baden,  and  on  the  nwth  and 
east  on  Bavaria.  It  has  an  area  of  3 1 04  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  353,691  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  14 
hiffh  bailijricks.  The  chief  town  is  Bllwangen.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Jaxt,  from  which  it  has  its  name,  the 
Kocher,  and  the  Rems.  The  greater  part  of  the  possessiODs 
of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Hohenlohc  is  situated  in  this 
circle.  This  ancient  House  ia  deaconded  i^om  Eherhard, 
duke  of  Francooia,  who  died  in  918,  uud  was  brother  to  King 
Conrad,  and  is  named  from  the  castle  of  Hohenlohe  (Hol- 
lach,  Hollo),  the  ruins  of  whiph  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
village  of  Holloch  near  U&nheim  in  Bavaria.  The  princes 
of  Hobenlobe  lost  titeir  sovereign  rights  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  Empire  and  the  formation  of  the  Rhmish 
Confederation,  and  ven  dedand  vaswU  of  the  kings  of 
Wtirtemberg  and  Bavaria.  The  House  noT  consists  ctf  two 
printnpal  lines,  Hohenlohe  Neuenstein  and  Hohenhiha 
Waldenburg.  The  first,  which  is  Protestant,  is  divide! 
into  three  branches :  H.  Langenburg,  with  a  territory  of  9& 
square  miles  and  16,800  inhabitants^  fi.  H.  Ocringen  (ibr 
merly  Ingelfingen),  with  a  territory  of  130  square  miles  and 
24,870  inh. ;  3.  H.  Langenbui^-Kirchberg,  with  a  territory 
of  84  square  miles  and  1&,400  inh.  The  second  main  line, 
which  is  of  the  Homan  Catbolio  religion,  is  likewise  divided 
into  three  brandies :  Hohenlohe  Waldenbura  and  Barte** 
stein,  with  a  territory  of  148  square  miles  and  23,000  mb.; 
a.  H.  Bartenstein-Jaxtberg,  with  a  territory  of  135  Muare 
miles  and  10,800  inh.;  3.  H.  WaldeDbu^SehilUngsnml^ 
with  a  tuitwy  of  120  wgnam  nailea  »nd  V^^iP$S^PP9'* 
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JAV.  ICoBnoM,  vol.  Tiii.,  p.  69,] 

JAYADE'VA,  a  celebrated  Hindu  poet.  We  posBesa 
llardlf  any  particulars  respectiog  the  circumstances  of  his 
life.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  his  poems  that  he  was 
bom  at  Kendult ;  but  the  position  of  this  tovn  is  very 
doubtfuL  Some  commentators  place  it  in  Kalin^  others 
in  Biirdwan ;  but  according  to  the  popular  tradition  of  the 
Vaishnavaa,  it  vas  mtuate  near  the  Granges.  CWilson,  in 
Aa.  Set.  XTi.  52.)  If  the  verse  at  the  end  of  the  *  G!ta  Go- 
vinda'  is  nnnine.  the  name  of  Ja]ndera*8  fhthor  was  Bboja- 
dava,  and  that  of  hia  mother  RSmSdevt.  AeeordinK  to  Sir 
frniiam  Jonei,  Jayadera  lived  before  C&lidfliA  (49.  Ret. 
lli.  1 83) ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  improbable^  both  from  the 
artificial  construction  ofthe  verse  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
poem.  Professor  Wilson  places  Jayadeva  in  the  1 5th  century 
ofthe  Cbristian  lora  {As.  Re$.  xvi.  37);  but  Lassen,  with 
greater  probability,  supposes  that  he  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century.  {Prolegomena  to  the  *  Gtla  Govinda,' 
pp.  iv.  V.) 

The  only  poem  by  Jayadeva  which  is  extant  is  entitled 
'  Oita  Govinda that  is,  *  the  poem  in  honour  of  Govinda,' 
one  of  the  names  of  Krishna,  ue  eighth  avatar,  or  incarna- 
tion, of  Vishnu.  The  poem  is  a  kind  of  pastoral  drama,  in 
which  the  loves  of  Krishna  and  RAdha  are  described  in  a 
glowing  and  voluptuous  manner.  This  poem  has  always 
been  greatly  admired  among  the  Hindus ;  and  the  majority 
of  Hindu  commentators  contend  that  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  literal,  but  in  a  figurative  and  allegorical  sense, 
and  that  the  loves  of  Krishna  and  Rddha  describe  the  'reci- 
procal  attraction  between  the  divine  goodness  and  the  human 
soul.'  Among  the  Europeans,  Sir  William  Jones  and  Cole- 
brooke  admit  this  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation  (A».  Ret. 
iii.  18 1;  X.  419);  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  *  Glta 
Guvinda,'  like  the  poems  of  Hafiz,  is  in  reality  whatit  pro- 
fesses to  be,  merely  an  amatory  poem ;  and  that  the  allego- 
rical mode  of  interpretation  is  tne  invention  of  commenta- 
tors and  scholiasts.  The  question  has  been  very  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Lassen  in  his  Prolegomeiia. 

An  English  translation  of  the  '  Gtta  Ctorinda*  was  pub- 
lished by  Sir  William  Joum  in  the  tlurd  volume  of  the  At. 
Ret.  Tbo  otigiiial  text  was  printed  very  inooanrately  at 
Calcutta  in  1808 ;  a  new  and  vei^  accurate  edition,  with 
notes,  and  a  Latin  translation,  edited  by  Laasen,  was  pnb* 
lished  at  Bonn,  1836. 

JEAN  I.,  a  posthumous  son  of  Louis  X.  jfu<tR,wa8bom 
in  1316,  and  lived  only  eight  days,  but  is  numbered  in  the 
chronological  order  of  kings.  At  his  death  his  uncle  and 
egent  Philippe  le  Long  assumed  the  title  of  Philippe  V. 

JEAN  II.,  son  of  Philippe  de  Valoia  and  of  Jeanne  of 
Burgundy,  ascended  the  throne  upon  bis  &tfaer*a  death  in 
1350.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  caused  Raoul, 
high  constable  of  France,  to  be  beheaded  without  trial, 
on  a  suspicion  of  treason,  and  he  afterwards  invited  King 
Charles  Navarre,  with  whom  he  had  some  differ- 
ences, to  an  interview  at  Rouen,  and  there  arrested  him  and 
put  to  death  several  lords  of  his  suite.  The  brother  of  the 
Kin^  of  Navarre  and  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  lords 
applied  to  Edward  111.  of  England  fbr  assistance.  In  1 355, 
Kaward  sent  his  son  the  Black  Prince  into  France  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  After  ravaging  several  provinces  the 
Black  Prince  was  met  by  King  Jean  near  Poitiers,  who 
with  80,000  men  attacked  the  English,  10,000  in  number, 
on  the  19th  September,  1356;  the  French  were  com- 

Eletely  defeated,  and  Jean,  after  displaying  much  personal 
ravery  and  being  wounded,  was  taken  prisoner  and  con- 
ducted to  London,  where  he  was  received  by  King  Ed- 
ward with  great  honour.  Negotiatitms  fidlowed;  Edward 
offered  to  renounce  his  assumra  claim  to  the  French  crown 
on  condition  of  being  acknowledged  as  absolute  sovereign 
of  Normandy,  Gutenne.  Calais,  and  other  lands  which  bad 
been  held  in  fief  by  the  former  kings  of  England.  Jean 
wanted  to  gain  time,  but  meanwhile  his  own  oountry  fell 
into  a  state  of  horrible  anarchy.  The  citizens  of  Pans  re- 
volted against  the  Dauphin  Charles,  and  drove  him  out  of 
Paris,  and  soon  after  the  peasants  or  serik,  so  long  op- 
pressed and  brutalized  by  the  feudal  nobili^,  broke  out  into 
msurreetion,  plundered  and  burnt  the  castles  of  the  nobles, 
and  masaaciea  all  within  them,  men,  women  and  children, 
with  circumstances  of  fri^tfhl  atneity.  This  servile  war, 
called  La  Jaetinecie,  from  Jaeques  Bon-honun^  the  nick- 
name given  in  derision  to  the  French  peasantry,  luted 
during  the  yean  1357  and  1358,  until  me  Dauphin  and 
otbar  groat  lordflfhaTiiq;  eollocted  tlieir  foroes,&U  apon  the 


peasants  and  massacred  diem  by  thousands,  without  girinj; 
any  quarts.  In  May,  1360,  peace  was  concluded  at  Breti^rny 
between  France  and  England,  Edward  giving  up  his  elainu 
to  Normandy  aud  France,  and  assuming  the  title  of  sove- 
reign Lord  of  Aquitaine.  with  the  consent  of  the  Daupbin, 
who  promised  to  pay  a  large  ransom  for  his  father.  Jean 
vras  then  restored  to  liberty,  but  he  found  so  great  an  op- 
position among  his  nobles  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tions ofthe  treaty,  and  was  perhaps  also  made  so  uncom- 
fbrtable  by  tbe  eonflisbn  andwietehedness  which  prevailed 
in  France,  that  he  resolved,  to  die  great  astonishment  of  his 
courtiet*,  to  return  to  England,  to  oonfbr  with  Edward  upon 
what  waa  to  be  done.  On  arriving  in  London  he  took  up  his 
old  quarters  in  the  Saray.  and  was  received  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  Edward.  He  soon  after  fell  dangerously 
ill,  and  died  in  London,  in  April,  1364.  He  waa  sucoeedeo 
in  France  by  his  son  Charles  v. 

JEAN  SANS  PEUR.  [Bourooqns.1 

JEAN  DE  MONTFORT.  [Brbtaonb.] 

JEAN  D'ANGELY,  ST..  a  town  in  the  west  of 
France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of 
Charence  InfSrieure.  in  45" 57'  N.  lat.  and  0°  3r  W.  long.; 
240  miles  in  a  straight  line  south-west  of  Paris,  or  288  miles 
by  the  road  through  Orlians,  Tours,  Poitiers  and  Niort 

TUstown  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bontonne.  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Charente,  whidi  here  beoomea  nav^ble.  In 
the  dark  i^es  sueoeeding  the  down&l  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, St  Jean  d'Ang£ly,  called  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of 
the  time  Angeriacum,  was  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Aquitaine,  who  had  a  castle  here.  In  the  place  of  tfais 
castle,  Pepin  le  Bref  built  a  Benedictine  monastery.  In  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  town,  then  of 
coniiiderable  importance,  was  besieged  by  the  Huguenots 
under  Count  La  Rouchefbucauld,  a.d.  1 562 ;  but  though  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  ofthe  Reformed  faith,  the 
siege  was  not  successful.  It  fell  however  into  the  hands  of 
the  Huguenots  some  time  after;  and  thov«h  retaken, 
A.D.  1570.  bytbe  Catholic  army  under  the  Duke  of  Aqjou 
(afterwards  Henri  UI,X  came  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hngaenota,  In  ajd.  1611  it  waa  taken  from  them  by 
LouiB  XIIL,  who  demolislrad  the  valla,  and  deprived  the 
townsmen  of  flieir  municipal  privities. 

This  town  i^ipears  to  be  declining.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  the  commune  had  8000  inha- 
bitants: in  1831  it  had  6031  (of  whom  5326  were  in  the 
town),  and  in  1836,  5915.  The  chief  trade  is  in  timber  and 
brandy.  There  are  a  college,  or  high  school,  a  seminary 
for  the  priesthood,  an  agricultural  society,  a  theatre,  and 
baths. 

JEDBURGH.  [RoxBintOHSHUtB.] 
JEDO,  or  JEDDO.  [Japan.} 

JEFFERSON,  THOMAS.   F^  tlw  American  Re- 
volution of  1 776  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  that 
struggle  which  has  agitated  and  atUl  asitatei  Europe  and 
the  two  Americas.  By  whatever  words  the  character  of  this 
struggle  may  be  expressed, — whether  iindw  the  name  of  po- 
pular rights  against  nclusive  privileges,  or  self-government 
or  the  government  of  the  people,  against  absolute  govern- 
ment or  the  government  of  a  few,or  by  any  other  termsmore 
or  less  appropriate, — the  contest  is  stiU  going  on,  openly  and 
actively  in  those  called  firee  governments,  silently  and  lan- 
guidly in  those  where  the  sovereign  power  is  opposed  to  the 
extension  or  introduction  of  the  new  doctrines.  The  con- 
test is  between  progress  (not  here  considered  whether  as 
right  or  wrong)  and  standing  stiU ;  between  change,  vith- 
out  which  there  cannot  be  impnmman^  and  a  desire  to 
resist  all  change,  whioh  can  hardly  end  in  keeping  things 
stationary,  but  almost  necessarily  leads  to  a  backward 
movement.  The  wntest  is  not  wily  ibr  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  principles  in  government,  which  are  vigorously 
maintained  by  the  one  party,  and  eidier  not  denied  or 
ikintly  opposed  by  the  arguments  of  the  other ;  but  also  for 
the  free  expression  and  publication  of  all  opinions  on  all 
subjects  affecting  the  mwal  and  political  condition  of 
society. 

There  is  no  individual,  either  in  America  or  in  Europe, 
who  by  his  actions  and  opinions  has  had  a  greater  influence 
on  this  contest  than  Thomas  Jefferson.  During  a  long  and 
laborious  lift,  both  in  official  situations,  which  gave  him  op- 
portunities that  his  activity  never  let  slip,  and  in  private 
life,  in  bis  extensive  oorrespondence  and  intercourse  with 
persons  of  all  oountriea.  he  vmstantly,  peraeveringly,  ajad. 
biHieBtly  maintained  wbaX  be  oonoti?i|^ ^ 
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of  pure  Tepubliean  institutions.  In  the  ardour  of  jrouth,  his 
Mil  and  energjr  mainly  contributed  to  animate  his  countrv- 
men  to  declare  their  independence  on  a  foreign  power.  In 
his  matnrer  age,  when  a  member  of  the  General  Adminis- 
tration, be  struggled,  and  be  stru^led  at  one  time  almost 
alone,  against  a  monarchical  and  aristocratical  fection,  to 
maintain  the  great  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  deve- 
lop the  doctrines  of  a  pure  unmixed  popular  government. 
His  influenoe  gave  to  these  docMnes  a  consistency,  and  a 
Ibnn,  and  a  diiunetnas^  which  the  mass  of  the  nation  oonld 
Msily  aeise  Mid  retain.  -  He  thua  became  the  head  of  a 
party  in  the  United  Statei.  irhieh,  whether  alvqre  rightly 
appeding  to  his  doetzines  or  not  fin:  the  vindication  of  their 
acts»  itiU  regards  him  as  the  fiitber  of  their  school  and  the 
apounder  of  their  principles.  By  his  nlain  and  unafiected 
manners,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  expressed  his 
qiiniona  on  all  subjects,  he  gave  a  practical  example  of  that 
republtean  simplicity  which  he  cultivated,  and  of  that  free 
inquiry  which  he  urged  upon  all.  Such  a  man  must  always 
have  many  friends  and  many  enemies.  From  bis  friends 
and  admirers  he  has  received,  perhaps,  not  more  praiae 
than  those  wbo  believe  in  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  and  the 

gnrity  of  his  conduct  are  bound  to  bestow ;  by  his  enemies, 
aih  at  home  and  abroad,  he  haa  been  hlaokiHied  by  every 
term  of  abuse  tiu^  bigotry,  nudioe,  and  fUsdiood  oan  invent. 

Thomu  Jefferson  was  bom  AprQ  2,  1743,  at  Shadwell. 
now  in  the  oonnty  of  Albemarle,  in  Viiginia.   He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Coll^  of  William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg, 
then  the  capital  of  the  colony,  where,  under  Dr.  Small,  a 
native  of  ScoUand,  who  was  profeaaor  of  mathematics  in  the 
college,  be  studied  mathematics,  ethics,  and  other  branches 
of  knowledge.    His  education,  owing  to  tbe  care  of  this 
excellent  instructor  and  his  own  industry,  must  have  been 
of  a  superior  kind.  In  addition  to  his  general  acquirements, 
he  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  best  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  and  to  the  end  of  bis  long  life  retained  his 
ability  to  read  them.   Mr.  Jefferson  studied  lav  under  Mr. 
Wytne,  then  a  lawyer  of  eminence.   He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar  of  the  General  Court  in  1767,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  about  two  years  after  tbe  misund^landinz 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  bad  commenced. 
He  practised  for  seven  or  eight  years  in  the  General  Court, 
and  was  gradually  rising  to  the  first  rank  as  an  accurate 
and  able  lawyer,  when  he  was  called  away  to  more  im- 
portant duties  by  tbe  political  events  that  preceded  the 
American  Revolution.   In  1769  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  for  the  county  of  Albemarle.  In 
the  session  of  this  spring  the  House  unanimously  came  to 
leaolations  in  opposition  to  those  which  bad  been  lately 
paawd  in  England  by  both  houses  of  parliament  on  the 
iffsira  of  Masttchusetts.   This  measure,  which  was  accom- 
psided  with  tbe  declaration  that  tbe  right  of  laying  taxes  in 
Vir^nia  was  exclusively  vested  in  its  own  legislature,  and 
others  of  a  like  tendency,  induced  the  governor,  Lord  Bote- 
toart,  abruptly  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  The  next  day  Uie 
memben  met  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  and  entered  into 
articles  of  agreement,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  not 
to  import  or  purchase  certain  specified  kinds  of  British  mer- 
cfaanoise,  till  the  act  of  parliament  for  raising  a  reveuue  in 
America  was  repealed ;  and  they  recommended  this  agree- 
ment to  be  adopted  by  their  constituents.  Eighty-eight 
niembers  signed  the  aneement,  among  whom  were  George 
Wssbington,  Thomas  Jefierson,  and  others,  wbo  afterwards 
took  a  ^atii^ished  part  in  public  afihira. 
In  1773,  on  the  meeting  of  tbe  Virginia  Assembly  in  the 

Sring,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  an  active  member  in  oivanizing 
B  Standing  Committee  of  Concipondence  and  Inquiry, 
tbe  main  otgeota  of  whieh  were  to  procure  early  intelligence 
sf  the  jnooeedings  of  the  British  pariiament,  and  to  main- 
tain a  constant  communication  among  all  the  Colonies.  On 
tbe  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  in  Hay,  1774.  by  Uie  go- 
vernor. Lord  Dunmore,  eighty-4iine  membns  met  at  the 
Raleigh  Tavern,  and.  among  other  things,  recommended 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  communicate  with  the 
Committees  in  the  other  colonies  '  on  the  ^mdiency  of  ap- 
pointing dsputiea  tar  tbe  several  colonies  of  British  America, 
to  meet  in  General  Coi^reis,  at  auoh  place  annntdly  as 
dnuld  be  thought  most  cbnvensmt,*  to  consult  on  ueir 
common  interests.  It  was  also  (brthwith  agreed  that  the 
members  who  might  be  elected  under  the  writs  at  that  time 
iHutc^  in  the  colony  of  Viiginia  should  meet  in  Conveu' 
tion  at  WiUiamsburg  on  the  1st  of  August  followiog,  in 
oidn  to  appoint  del^^ates  to  th^  CwgxesB»  if  such  Oenenl 


Congress  should  be  approved  by  the  other  edloniei.  Iba 
Convention  did  meet,  and  thus  formed  the  first  popular  as- 
sembly in  Virginia  uncontrolled  by  governor  or  council. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  one  of  fhe  deputies,  prepared  in- 
structions for  the  delegates  who  might  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. Being  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  on  this 
occasion,  his  instructions  were  laid  on  the  taUe  for  perusal, 
and  were  generally  approved,  but  thought  too  bold  in  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  Still  the  Convention  printed  them, 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Summary 
View  of  the  R^hts  of  British  Amecica.'  The  Convention 
drew  up  another  set  of  instmetaons,  whiefa,  though  not  so 
strong  as  Mr.  Jefferson's,  enwessed  with  great  deamess 
the  points  at  issue  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country,  and  the  grievances  of  whieh  the  colonies  had  to 
complain.  The  General  Congress,  consisting  of  fifty-fire 
members,  met  at  Philadelphia,  September  4,  1774.  Tbe 
disputes  which  had  broken  out  between  Lord  Dunmore  and 
the  Assembly  of  Vimnia  were  continually  increased  by 
fresh  causes  of  mutuu  irritation;  and  the  governor  at  last 
thought  it  prudent  to  remove  himself  and  his  family  into  a 
British  ship  of  war  which  was  lying  at  York  in  York  River. 
His  whole  conduct  during  this  period  was  Sseble  and  con- 
temptible. His  last  acta  f^om  his  head-quarters  at  Noi^lk 
were  to  annoy  the  mhahitants  on  the  nvers  and  hays  by  a 
predatory  kind  of  warftr^  to  proclaim  martkl  law  in  the 
colony,  and  to  ^ive  freedom  to  such  of  the  slaves  as  would 
bear  arms  against  their  masters.  At  last,  after  setting  fire 
to  Norfolk,  he  was  obliged  to  take  reftige  in  his  ship^  and 
soon  after  to  leave  the  countiy.  Thus  ended  the  colonial 
government  in  Virginia. 

On  the  21st  June,  1775,  Mr.  Jeffoson  took  bis  seat  in 
the  General  Congress,  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  for  preparing 
a  declaration  of  the  cause  of  taking  up  arms.  A  part  of  the 
address  whidi  he  drew  \xp  was  finsUy  adopted,  and  no  doubt 
greatly  contributed  to  bring  about  the  more  decisive  decla- 
nUion  of  the  followuq;  year.  In  1776,  Mr.  Jeffmon  was 
again  a  delegate  to  Conness,  and  one  of  a  oommtttee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  independence.  The 
committee  was  chosen  in  the  usual  way.  by  ballot,  and  as 
Mr.  Ji^erson  had  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes, 
he  was  deputed  by  the  other  members  to  make  the  draught. 
Before  it  was  shown  to  the  committee,  a  few  verbal  altera- 
tions wore  made  in  it  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  (afterwards 
President)  Adams.  After  being  curtailed  about  one-third, 
and  receiving  some  slight  alt««tions  in  the  part  retained,  it 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House,  July  4,  and  signed  by  all  the 
members  present,  except  one.  This  instrument  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  remarks.  It  has  both  merits  and  de- 
fects ;  but  it  served  the  purpose  fi>r  whieh  it  was  intended, 
and  its  author  had  the  satisfaction  of  sea'ng  the  mighty 

S[uestion  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  t» 
erred  to  the  decision  of  the  sword,  the  only  alternative  then 
left  except  unconditional  submission. 

Before  their  adjournment  the  Virginia  Convention,  July 
5,  had  elected  Mr.  Jefferson  a  delate  to  Congress  for  an- 
other year ;  hot  he  declined  the  honour  on  various  grounds, 
among  which  was  his  desire  to  assist  in  reforming  the  laws 
of  Vireinia,  under  the  new  constitution,  which  had  just 
been  adopted.  Congress  also  marked  their  sense  of  his  ser 
vices  by  appointii:^  him  joint  envoy  to  France,  with  Dr 
Franklm  and  Silas  Deane ;  but  domestic  oonsideratious  in- 
duced him  to  decline  this  hononr  also. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Jefihnon^  puhlio  life  is  interwoven 
with  the  hiftoiy  of  his  native  State,  and  with  that  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  war  he  took  no  part  in  mili- 
tary movements.  He  was  governor  of  Virginia  in  pert  of 
1 779,  1780,  and  part  of  1781,  in  whieh  year  tbe  state  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  indusions  of  Lord  Comwallis; 
and  at  the  close  of  his  period  of  office  be  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  prisoner  by  Colonel  Tarleton  in  his  own  bouse 
at  Monticello. 

In  May,  1784,  Mr.  Jefierson  was  appointed  by  Congress 
minister  to  Fiance,  where  he  remained  five  years,  during 
which  he  was  actively  employed  in  promoting  the  general 
interests  of  his  eoonti^,  and  in  keyring  vn  w  extensive 
eoirespondenoew  His  industry  and  metbom^  habits  en- 
abled him  to  devfrte  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  the  exa- 
mination of  everything  ^at  could  in  any  way  prove  bene- 
ficial to  his  countrymen.  His  correspondence  during  this 
period  shovra  the  variety  of  his  pursuits,  his  unwearied 
indostry*  and  his  vnbounded  seal  for  «ywy  improvement 
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tb&t  covili  bafu6t  social  condition  of  man.  Bis  remarks 
on  the  poUtieal  troubles  of  France,  of  which  he  witnessed 
the  beginning,  are  cbarmctojied  by  hia  usual  closeness  of 
observation,  and  hj  his  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  benefit 
thatTould  result  nom  the  people  being  called  to  participate 
in  the  exerdse  at  the  sorereign  power.  After  all  that  has 
been  written  oq  the  sutgect^  they  will  still  be  read  with 
interest 

He  returned  to  Amerioa  at  the  close  of  1789,  and  early 
in  the  next  year  he  vaa  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  the 
president,  general  Washington.  He  heUthis  office  till  the 
end  of  1793,  when  he  resigned.  From  1793  to  1797  be 
lived  in  retirement.  In  1 797  he  was  elected  yice-preBident 
of  the  United  States;  and  in  1601  was  chosen  president  in 
place  of  Mr.  Adams,  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
whom  the  election  devolved  in  cwaequence  of  the  equal 
division  of  the  elector^  votes  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Colonel  BuiT.  He  was  elected  a  lecond  time,  and  after 
Ailfilting  his  term  of  eight  yean  retired  to  his  ihvourite 
residence  at  Honticello^  near  the  .centre  of  the  state  of 
Virginia. 

On  Mr>  Jefbr^on's  retirement  bom  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  he  received,  in  the  form  of  ft  &rewcU  address, 
^e  thanks  of  the  General  .Assembly  of  his  native  State, 
February  9th,  18fl9.  After  briefly  racapitMlatinff  the  lead- 
ing measures  of  his  administration,  most  of  whiph  faction 
ilsplf  mtfst  allow  were  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  nation  and  sepure  those  republican  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  constitution  vas  ibunded,  the  Gteneral 
Assembly  conclude  with  bearipg  testimony  to  his  unvarying 
ain^ness  of  purpose,  firom  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  he 
resisted  the  goverttor  Pumnpce,  to  his  retirement  from  the 
highest  honours  which  the  unite(i  nation  could  bestow. 
This  ^ress,  which,  in  point  of  style,  is  more  free  &om 
olgeotion  than  most  American  productions  of  the  same 
class,  is  such  as  few  men  on  retiring  from  power  have 
received,  and  )t  was  offered  fbr  services  which  few  have 
perfbrmed. 

In  this  document,  among  the  adyantages  for  which  the 
nation  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  the 
acquisition  of  Jj)uisiana,  and  with  it  the  free  navigation  qf 
the  Mississippi,  are  not  forgotten.  Mr.  Jefforson  early  saw 
the  importanee  of  the  United  States  possessing  this  great 
outlet  ta  the  commerce  of  the  Westnn  states,  and  strongly 
urged  it  vhile  he  was  sepretary  of  state  under  General 
Washington.  Hie  olgect  was  accomplished  in  1803,  when 
Louisiana  was  purdiased  from  the  French  for  19,000,000 
dollars. 

Mr.  Jefferson  hims^  thought  that  the  most  important 
service  which  he  ever  rendered  to  his  country  was  his 
opposition  to  the  federal  party  during  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Adams,  while  he  was  himself  vice-president  of  the  United 
States.  Himself  in  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Gallatin  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  alone  to  sustain  the  brunt  of 
the  battle,  and  to  keep  the  ropublican  party  together.  The 
re-aotion  that  ensued  drove  Ux.  Adams  from  his  office,  and 
plaoed  Mr.  Jefferson  tfaoe.  Ur.  Jefoson^  administiation 
was  charaeterised  1^  a  lealous  and  unwearied  atdirity  in 
UiB  promotion  of  all  those  measures  which  he  believed  to  be 
fbr  the  general  welfhre.  He  never  allowed  considerations 
of  relationship  or  friendship  to  bias  him  in  the  selection  of 
proper  persons  for  offioes;  be  always  found,  as  he  says, 
that  there  were  better  men  fbr  every  place  than  any  of  his 
own  connexions. 

The  last  years  of  his  life,  though  spent  in  retirement, 
Were  not  wasted  in  inactivity.  He  continued  his  habits  of 
early  rising  and  constant  ocoupation ;  he  maintained  a  very 
extensive  oorrespondence  with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  re- 
ceived at  his  table  a  great  numlwr  of  visitors,  and  was 
actively  engased  in  the  round^on  and  direction  of  the  Uni- 
versity el  Virginia,  which  was  established  by  the  state  of 
Vii^nia  near  uie  village  of  GiarlottesvUl^  a  few  miles  fhim 
Monticello. 

No  person  but  Mr.  Jefferson  could  have  had  influence 

enough  to  induce  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  grant  the 
necessary  funds  fbr  the  endowment  of  this  university. 
Though  often  baffled,  he  finally  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  his 
friends  in  that  Ixidy,  in  obtaining  ample  grants  for  the 
buildings,  library,  and  the  salaries  of  the  professors.  He 
planned  the  buildings  himself  and  superintended  their  erec- 
tion ;  drew  up  with  Us  own  hand  a  well  digested  and  copious 
catalogue  of  books  for  a  library,  a  large  part  of  which  were 
purchased  in  j^urope  and  ready  £bi  use  when  the  naiveni^ 


opened  in  1825 ;  and  he  went  lo  br  as  to  pierdl  with  tl^ 
visitors  of  the  institution  to  send  an  a^t  to  Europe  to 
select  four  of  the  professora.  This  last  ciroumstauce  wqiUd 
show  that  Hr.  Jefibrson  did  not  cfaeristi  such  an  unreason- 
able  hostility  to  Great  Britain  as  bis  enemies  have  charged 
him  with. 

The  last  letter  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  published  correspon- 
dence, and  it  is  probably  the  last  that  he  wrote,  is  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Weightman  of  Washington  on  behalf  of  the  citixens  of 
Washington,  who  had  invited  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  independence. 
His  health  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  the  invitation. 
His  reply  is  characteristic.  The  zeal  (at  republican  institu- 
tions which  had  animated  him  during  a  long  lifo  still  glows 
warm  and  fresh  in  the  letter  of  a  man  of  Uie  age  of  four- 
score 4nd  three,  suffering  under  a  painfhl  m^ady.  Hie 
firm  conviction  in  the  truth  of  those  principles  which  he 
had  maintained  through  life  appears  stronger  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  termination  of  his  career.  He  died  July  4tn, 
1836,  the  day  of  the  celebration,  jifst  half  a  century  after 
that  on  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
Mr.  Adams  died  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  buried 
in  the  grounds  near  his  own  house.  A  simple  inscription, 
which  was  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  record- 
ing him  as  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Amerjcf^n  In- 
dependence, of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Free- 
dom, and  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  is  placed  ou 
his  tomb.  The  fact  of  bis  having  bpea  .{nssideQt  of  the 
United  States  is  not  mentioned. 

The  latter  days  of  Mr.  Jefferson  woe  embittered  bypecu- 
niary  difficulties,  which  were  owing  in  some  measure  to  the 
neglect  of  his  estates  during  his  long  absence  on  the  publio 
service;  and  in  a  great  degree  to  an  obligation  which  he 
incurred  to  pay  a  friend's  debts  (see  an  excellent  letter  to 
Mr.  Madison.  February  17th,  1826). 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  his  Memoirs,  &&,  p<  439,  are  printed 
his  *  Thoughts  on  Lotteries,'  which  were  written  at  the  time 
when  he  was  making  his  application  to  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  for  permission  to  sell  his  property  by  lottery,  in 
order  to  '^y  his  debts  and  make  some  provision  for  his 
family.  The  general  arguments  in  defence  of  lotteries  are 
characterized  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  usual  felici^  of  expression 
and  ingenuity,  and  they  are  also  in  like  manner  pervaded 
by  the  fhllacies  which  are  involved  in  many  of  his  political 
and  moral  speculations.  But  this  paper  has  merits  which 
entitle  it  to  particular  attention.  It  contains  a  brief  reca^ 
pitulation  of  his  services ;  and  is  in  fact  the  epitome  of  the 
life  of  a  man  who  for  sixty  years  was  actively  and  usefully 
employed  for  bis  country.  '  I  came,'  he  says. '  of  age  in 
1 764,  and  was  soon  put  into  the  ngmination  of  justices  of 
the  county  in  which  J  live,  and  at  the  first  election  following 
I  became  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  legislature ;  I 
was  thence  sent  to  the  old  Confess ;  then  employed  two 
years  with  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Wytlw  on  the  revisal  and 
reduction  to  a  single  code  of  the  whole  body  of  the  British 
Statntes,  the  acts  of  our  Assembly,  and  certain  ports  of  the 
common  law;  then  elected  governor;  next  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  to  Congress  again ;  sent  to  Europe  as  minister 
plenipotentiary ;  appointed  secretary  of  state  to  the  new 
government ;  elected  vice-president  and  president ;  and 
lastly,  a  visitor  and  rector  of  the  university  of  Virginia.  In 
these  different  offices,  with  soarcely  any  interval  between 
them,  I  have  been  in  the  public  service  now  sixty-one  years, 
and  during  the  far  greater  part  of  that  time  in  foreign 
countries  or  in  other  states.* 

This  is  the  outline  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  public  life ;  to  fill  it 
up  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  United  Slates,  from 
the  troubles  vrbich  preceded  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence to  Mr.  Jefferson's  retifeqient  from  the  preaident^  in 

1809. 

The  paper  from  which  we  have  already  made  ono  extract 
presents  ns  with  bis  services  in  another  point  pf  view,  still 
more  interesting.  It  is  an  epitome  of  those  great  measures 
which  were  due  mainly  or  entirely  to  bis  firm  rmolution, 
unwearied  industry,  and  singleness  of  mind,  in  his  pursuit 
of  objects  which  he  believed  essential  te  the  stability  and 
happiness  of  his  country. 

'  If  legislative  services  are  worth  mentioning,  and  the 
stamp  of  liberality  and  equality,  which  was  necessary  to  be 
impressed  on  our  laws  in  the  first  crisis  qf  our  birth  as  a 
nation,  was  of  any  value,  they  will  find  that  the  leading 
and  most  important  laws  of  that  day  were  prepwed  by  my- 
s^  and  earned  chiefly  by  my  e&rtoi^iupportetL  indeed 
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If  aUe  and  lUtbM  coa^nton  from  die  ranks  of  the  House, 
WT  eleetive  as  aeooDd^  bat  wlioiroiild  not  hftve  taken  the 
Md  uleadofs. 

*  Tba  prohibition  of  the  further  importation  of  slaves  vas 
the  flnt  of  these  meaanres  in  time. 

*  This  was  folkmed  by  the  abolition  of  entails,  vhioh 
broke  vp  the  hereditary  and  high-handed  aristocnu^,  which, 
Iff  ieeanmhiting  immense  masses  of  fr(^ttf  in  single 
Imes  of  fiuuUiea,  had  divided  cor  eoontry  wto  two  dlatinet 
ofdm  of  nobles  and  plebeians. 

*  But  further  to  complete  the  equality  among  our  citisens, 
neaseotial  to  the  maintenance  of  republican  government, 
it  was  neoesaary  to  abolish  the  principle  of  primogeniture. 
I  drew  the  law  of  descents,  givitig  equal  inheritance  to  sons 
and  danghters,  which  made  a  part  of  the  revised  code. 

"The  attack  on  the  establishment  of  a  dominant  religion 
was  first  made  by  myself.  It  could  be  carried  at  first  only 
}sj  a  suspension  of  salaries  fbr  one  year;  by  battling  it  again 
it  the  next  session  for  another  year,  ana  so  irom  year  to 
fear,  until  the  public  mind  was  ripened  for  the  bill  for 
establishing  leligioaa  freedom,  which  I  had  prepared  for 
the  revised  code  also.  This  was  at  length  establisbed  per- 
manently, and  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Madison,  being  myself 
in  Bnrope  at  the  time  that  work  was  brought  forward. 

*  To  tnese  particular  services  I  think  I  might  add  the 
establishment  of  our  university,  as  principally  my  work, 'ac- 
knowledging at  the  same  time,  as  t  do,  toe  great  assistance 
received  from  my  able  colleagues  of  the  visitation.  But 
my  residence  in  tbe  viamty  threw  of  course  on  me  the  chief 
burden  of  the  enterprise,  as  well  of  the  buildings  as  of  tbe 
general  organization  and  care  of  the  whole.  The  effect  of 
this  institution  on  the  future  feme,  fbrtune,  and  prosperity 
of  our  country  can  as  yet  be  seen  but  at  a  distance.  That 
inalitation  is  nowqnaufied  to  raise  its  youth  to  an  order  of 
science  nneqnalled  in  any  o^er  state ;  and  this  superiority 
will  be  the  greater  ftom  the  free  range  of  mind  encouraged 
there,  and  therestndnt  imposed  at  other  seminaries  by  the 
shackles  of  a  domineering  hierareby  and  a  bigoted  adhesion 
to  antient  habits.* 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  legis- 
lature, he  made  an  effort  fbr  the  emancipation  of  slaves ; 
but  all  ptroposals  of  that  kind,  as  well  as  fbr  stopping  the 
importation  of  slaves,  were  discouraged  during  the  colonial 
government.  The  importation  of  slaves  into  Virginia, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  was  stopped  in  177S,  in  the  third 
war  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  a  bill  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  winch  passed  without  opposition,  and,  as  Mr. 
Itiferstm  observes,  *  stopped  the  increase  of  die  evil  by  im- 
sortatioii,  leaving  to  fhture  efforts  its  final  eradication.'* 
The  Act  fbr  the  Abolition  of  Entails  was  not  c&ried  with- 
WX  some  opposition,  and  that  for  the  abolition  of  the  Esta- 
blished Anglican  Church  was  not  finally  carried  till  1786, 
thoogh  bcfbre  the  Revolution  the  majority,  or  at  least  a 
large  nutaber,  the  people  had  become  dissenters  from  the 
chuTcb.  The  reason  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  majority  of 
the  leguYiLtare  being  churchmen. 

Mt.  Jdterson  married,  in  1772,  Martha  Skelton,  tbe 
widow  of  fiithurat  Skelton.  She  died  ten  years  af^er  their 
marrHge.  One  daughter,  and  a  numerous  family  of  grand- 
tbildren  and  great  grandchildren,  surv'ived  him. 

He  was  the  author  of  *  Notes  on  Virginia,'  n  hich  have 
been  several  times  printed;  but  his  repuiaiii>n  as  a  writer 
rests  on  bis  official  papers  and  correspondence,  of  which 
htte^  we  believe^  that  wbidi  is  published  Ibrms  only  a  part 
«fwhat  he  left  behind  him.  *  His  letters,*  as  his  biogra- 
pher remarks,  '  especially  those  of  his  latter  years,  ore 
vrittea  with  great  elegance  and  felicity.  They  have  all 
the  ease  of  Addison,  with  far  greater  precision.  His  style 
ii  always  natural,  flowing,  and  perspicuous  ;  rarely  imagi- 
native and  never  declamatory.  It  was  occasionally  marked 
bv  neoli^^ma  where  he  thought  there  were  no  apt  words 
tlready  in  use.  It  was  neither  oiffuse  nor  concise,  but  more 
inclined  to  the  fbrmer.*  *  As  an  author,  he  has  left  no  me- 
uorial  that  ia  worthy  of  his  genius ;  for  the  public  papers 
^wa  by  bim  are  admured  rather  fbr  the  patriotic  spirit 
*liidi  dictated  them  than  for  tbe  intellectual  power  which 
diey  exhibit.  They  preaehted  no  occasion  for  novelty  of 
tbongfat  or  argument  or  diction.  His  purpose  was  only  to 
■sake  ft  JudiWHis  and  Mioitous  use  of  that  whieh  everybody 
bev  and  would  assent  to ;  and  this  oljeet  he  has  emi- 

*  ActlBH«ilB|t'l'atMvtMatUm/Tol.ls,p.471-  Act  dacluiDl  tMuata 
■r luds. « ri«TM is uiU«,  toMi  ue  mm  ta Cm.  ri»^..U«aluf*  la»> 


nently  fulfilled.*  But  one  of  his  letter*  <t\ioket*s  Lifi  ^ 
JeffeTion,  ii.,  p.  384)  is  of  itself  enough  to  exalt  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  first-rate  writer.  In  a  few  words,  he  has  sketehed 
the  character  of  General  Washington — with  a  fidelity  which 
belongs  only  to  intimate  knowledge.  With  a  sincerity  and 
love  of  truth  which  ennoble  himself  no  less  than  the  subject 
of  his  eulogy»  with  a  preoiaion  and  a  force  unrivalled  by 
any  literary  essay  of  this  kind,  and  with  that  profonnd  bnt 
well-tempered  admiration  and  respect  whioh  are  due  to  the 
memory  of  so  wise,  so  good,  and  so  great  a  man.  Much  has 
been  said  and  conjectured  as  to  the  religious  opinions  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  his  supposed  infidelity  has  been  the 

S [round  of  much  bitter  attack  on  his  character.  In  the 
atter  pOrt  of  his  life  he  used  to  call  himself  a  Unitarian, 
when  questioned  on  the  subject  by  any  of  his  friends.  Per- 
haps his  published  correspondence  presents  the  best  means 
of  judging  of  his  religious  opinions.  Though  decidedly 
approving  of  the  morality  which  the  Gospel  inculcates,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  can  be  ranked  among  any  particu- 
lar class  of  believers.  (Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  2  vols. 
London,  1837;  JeSenon's  Memoirr,  Correspondence,  &c., 
London,  1829;  Journal  tif  Education,  No.  VIL.  On  the 
University  qf  Virginia,  by  Professor  Tucker.  This  notice 
is  reprinted  from  the  *  Gallery  of  Fortialts,'  with  a  fow 
alterations  and  additions.) 
JEFFERSONITE,  a  variety  of  Pyroxenei.  [Ptoomnb.] 
JEJU'NUM.  [Intestines.] 
JELLY.  [Food.] 

JENA,  a  town  in  the  Grand- Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  fs 
situated  in  a  romantic  valley,  partly  surrounded  by  steep 
naked  mountains,  at  the  contlux  of  the  l«utra  with  the 
Saale,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  of  nine  arches : 
50°  66'  N.  lat,  11"  37'  E.  long.  It  consists  of  the  town, 
through  which  the  Leutra  flows,  and  of  tbe  suburbs.  The 
ramparts  and  moats  which  fbrmerty  surrounded  the  town 
have  nearly  disappeared.  Jena  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal  for  the  Saxon  Duchies  and  the  principality  of 
Reuss,  and  of  several  learned  societies.  It  is  however  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  universitin  which  was  fbunded  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Elector  John  Frederick,  who  passing 
through  Jena  in  1 547,  as  a  prisoner  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  after  the  battle  of  Miililberg,  advised  his  three  sons  to 
make  Jena  the  nurse  of  the  sciences,  and  the  preserver  of 
the  pure  Protestant  foith,  instead  of  Wittenberg,  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived.  The  advice  was  followed,  and  when  the 
elector,  having  recovered  his  liberty,  returned  in  1532,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  students  went  out  to  meet  bim.  It 
was  not  till  after  long  negotiations  that  it  obtained  from 
the  em^ror  Ferdinand  I.  all  the  riehts  and  privileges  of  a 
university,  and  was  solemnly  opened  as  such  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1 558.  It  has  always  been  its  chief  boast  that  it 
has  zealously  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
views  which  have  been  opened  from  time  to  time,  especially 
in  philosophy.  This  tendency  is  evident  in  the  two  literary 
journals,  one  established  in  1 785  by  Schiitz,  and  one  in  1 805 
by  Eichstadt.  The  celebration  of  the  festival  on  the  Wart- 
burg,  the  foundation  of  the  Burscbenschaft,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  Sand,  the  assassin  of  Kotzebue,  had  resided 
last  at  Jena,  did  much  injury  to  the  university.  These 
matters  have  in  time  been  looked  upon  in  a  less  unfavour- 
able light,  and  the  prohibition  to  Prussian  subjects  to  study 
at  Jena,  issued  in  1819,  was  revoked  ia  1629.  The  jirinres 
of  Saxe- Weimar  have  idways  encouraged  the  university,  and 
in  our  times  it  has  been  mnch  benefited  by  a  reform  of  the 
statutes,  both  of  tho  university  and  the  several  fiieulties,  by 
new  laws  for  the  students,  and  a  considerable  addition  to  its 
funds.  The  salaries  of  (he  professors  have  been  increased,  and 
a  philological,  theological,  and  homiletic  seminary  founded. 
The  university  has  a  large  library,  and  there  are  In  connec- 
tion with  it  a  botanic  garden,  a  veterinary  school,  a  school 
of  midwifery,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  clinical  institution, 
a  collection  of  physical  and  mathematical  instruments,  a 
cabinet  of  minerals,  an  observatory,  &c.  There  are  18  re- 
gular and  15  extraordinary  professors,  and  several  private 
teachers,  making  in  all  above  50.  The  number  of  students 
in  1837  was  569.  The  pniulation  of  the  town,  exclusive  of 
the  university,  is  5792.  Jemi  baa  acquired  additional  cel6- 
brity  in  our  times  fh>m  the  disastroas  battle  fought  in  Its 
vicinity  on  the  14th  of  Oetobo^  1806,  between  the  Prussian 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  tbe  French  under 
Napoleon,  in  which  the  former  was  totally  defeated  and 
the  duke  mortallv  wounded.  The  conseauencea  of  the 
battle       «m  im  Iktol  to  rtasna  than  jOfl  battle  1(8^ 
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knd  ended  in  the  complete  Bubjugation  ind  humiliation  of 
the  kingdom.  Jena  and  its  enTirona  suffered  considerably, 
and  what  is  now  called  the  Eicheni^atz  was  the  site  of  26 
houses  which  wore  burnt  on  that  ooeuim. 

JENESEI.  [Siberia.] 

JENISEISK.  rSiBBEiA.} 

JENNER,  EDWARD.  M.D.,  was  bom  in  1749.  at 
Berkeley,  in  Gloueeatershiiei  of  which  his  &ther  was  viear. 
He  was  edwsated  at  Cirencester,  and  appientioed  to  Mr. 
Ludlow,  a  surgeon  at  Sudbury.  At  the  oonclusion  of  his 
wpioDtieeBbip  he  vent  to  London,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
John  Hunter,  with  whom  he  resided  for  two  years  while 
studying  medicine  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  with  whom 
his  philosophical  habits  of  mind  ana  his  love  of  natural 
history  procured  him  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship. 
In  1773  he  returned  to  his  native  village,  and  practised  as 
a  surgeon  and  apothecary  till  1 792,  when  he  determined  to 
confine  himself  to  medicine,  and  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.D.  at  St.  Andrew's  University. 

But  the  history  of  Jenner's  professional  life  is  embodied 
in  that  of  vaccination.  While  at  Sudbury  he  was  surprised 
one  day  at  hearing  a  countrywoman  sav  that  she  could 
not  take  the  smallpox  heoauie  she  had  had  cowpox ;  and 
upon  inquiry  he  learned  that  it  was  a  popular  notion  in 
that  districc;  that  milkers  who  had  been  mfected  with  a 
peculiar  eruption  which  sometimes  occurred  on  the  udder 
of  the  cow  were  completely  secure  against  the  smallpox. 
The  medical  men  of  the  district  told  h  im  that  the  security 
which  it  gave  was  not  perfect ;  they  had  long  known  the 
opinion,  and  it  hod  been  communicated  to  Sir  George 
Baker,  but  he  neglected  it  as  a  popular  error.  Jenner 
during  his  pupilage  repeatedly  mentioned  the  &cts,  which 
had  from  the  first  made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  to  John 
Hunter, but  even  he  disregarded  them ;  and  all  to  whom 
the  subject  was  broached  either  slighted  or  ridiculed  it. 
Jenner  howern  stiU  pursued  it;  he  found,  when  in 
practice  at  Berkeley,  that  there  were  some  persons  to 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  give  smallpox  by  inoculaticm, 
and  that  all  these  had  had  qowpox ;  but  that  there  were 
others  who  had  had  cowpox,  and  who  yet  received  smallpox. 
Iliia,  after  much  labour,  led  him  to  the  discovery  that  the 
cow  was  subject  to  a  variety  of  eruptions,  of  which  one  only 
had  the  power  of  guarding  from  smallpox,  and  that  this 
(which  he  called  ue  true  cowpox)  could  be  effectually 
communicated  to  the  milken  at  only  one  period  of  its 
course. 

It  was  about  1780  that  the  idea  first  struck  him  that  it 
ra^bt  be  possible  to  propagate  the  cowpox,  and  with  it  the 
security  f^om  smallpox,  first  from  the  oow  to  the  human 
body,  and  thence  from  one  person  to  another.  In  1788  he 
carried  a  drawing  of  the  casual  disease,  as  seen  on  the 
hands  of  milkers,  to  London,  and  showed  it  to  Hunter, 
Qlioe,  and  others ;  but  still  none  would  either  assist  or  en- 
courage him }  Scotticism  or  ridicule  met  him  everywhere, 
and  it  was  not  till  1796  that  he  .made  the  decisive  experi- 
ment. On  the  14th  of  May  (a  day  stilt  commemorated  by 
an  annual  festival  at  Berlin)  a  boy  aged  eight  years  was 
vaccinated  with  matter  taken  from  the  bands  of  a  milkmaid ; 
he  passed  through  the  disorder  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  was  inoculated  fix  smallpox  on  the  1st  of  July  follow* 
ing  without  the  least  effect.  Jenner  then  entered  on  an 
extensive  leriea  of  «periments  of  the  same  kind,  and  in 
1798  published  his  first  memoir.  *An  Enquiry  into  the 
Causes  and  Effects  of  the  VariolaB  Vaccinse.'  It  excited 
the  greatest  interest,  Ibr  the  evidence  in  it  seemed  conclu- 
sive ;  yet  the  practice  met  with  opposition  as  severe  as  it 
was  unfoir.  ana  its  success  seemed  uncertain  till  a  year  had 
passed,  when  upwards  of  seventy  of  the  principal  phy- 
sicians and  sui^eons  in  London  signed  a  declaration  of  their 
entire  confidence  in  it  An  attempt  was  then  miade  to 
deprive  Jenner  of  the  merit  of  his  discovery,  but  it  signally 
Jkiled,  and  scientific  honours  were  bestowed  upon  him 
from  all  quarters.  Nothing  however  could  induce  him  to 
leave  his  native  village,  and  all  his  correspondence  shows 
that  the  purert  benevolence  rather  than  ambition,  had 
been  the  motive  which  actuated  all  his  labours.  *  Shall  I,' 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, '  who.  even  in  the  morning  of 
my  life,  sot^ht  the  lowly  and  sequestered  paths  of  life,  the 
yuley  and  not  the  mountain — shall  1,  now  my  evening  is 
ftat  ap{voaching,  hold  myself  up  as  an  object  for  fiirtune 
and  for  fame?  My  fortune,  with  what  flows  in  from  my 
profession,  is  amply  sufficient  to  gratify  my  wishes.*  Till 
tii9  last  day  of  his  life,  which  terminated  suddenly  tn  1823, 


he  was  occupied  in  the  most  anxious  labours  to  diflUse  th« 
advsmtE^es  of  his  discovery  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
he  had  thB  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  vaccination  had 
even  then  shed  its  blessings  over  every  dvihzed  nation  of 
the  world,  prolonging  life,  and  preventing  the  ravages  of  the 
most  terrible  scourge  to  which  the  human  race  was  subject 

Jenner's  other  works  all  evince  the  same  patient  and 
j^itosophioal  spirit  which  led  him  to  his  great  diseovery. 
Tho  chief  of  them  was  a  paper  *0n  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Cuckoo,*  in  which  he  first  described  that  bird's  habit  of 
laying  its  e^  singly  in  the  nests  of  smaller  species,  to 
whom  it  leaves  the  office  of  incubation  and  of  rearing  the 
young  one,  which,  when  a  few  days  old,  acquires  the  sole 
possession  of  the  nest  by  the  expulsion  of  its  rightful 
occupants.  Indeed  he  gained  so  much  credit  by  this  paper, 
that  he  was  recommended  not  to  send  his  account  of  vac- 
cination to  the  same  Society,  lest  it  should  injure  the  tciea- 
tiflc  reputation  which  he  had  aUead^  obtained. 

The  life  of  Jenner  has  been  written  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Baron  of  Gloucester,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Five  medals  have 
been  struck  in  his  honour,  of  which  three  were  -produced 
in  Germany,  and  a  statue  is  erected  to  him  in  his  native 
oounty.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  public  testi- 
monius  awarded  by  his  country  to  the  man  whose  unaided 
intellect  and  industry  have  added  more  years  to  the  lives 
of  men  than  the  united  labours  of  any  century,  were  grants 
of  10,000/.  and  20,000/.,  which  were  voted  to  him  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1802  and  1807. 

JENYE.    [HlWDUSTAN,  p.  21G.] 

JENYNS,  SOAME,  born  1704,  died  1787,  enjoyed  a 
considerable  reputation  in  his  lifelima  from  the  happy 
accident  of  uniting  good  birth  and  fortune  with  a  creditable 
shore  of  literary  accomplishment  and  success.  His  family 
property  was  at  Bottisham,  near  Cambridge  f  he  was  edu- 
cated at  St  John's  College ;  elected  M.P.  fiw  the  oounty  in 
1741;  Ibr  the  borough  of  Dunwichin  1754;  for  the  town 
of  Cambridge  in  1761.  which  last  he  represented  until  his 
withdrawal  from  public  life.  In  17^5  he  was  made  a  l<wd 
of  trade,  and  he  held  Uiat  office  in  spite  of  political  changes 
until  its  abolition  in  1780,  being  a  steady  supporter  of  all 
existing  administrations.  As  a  versifier  he  is  elegant  and 
sprifthUy  ;  sometimes  rather  fVee :  his  poems,  whi(m  consist 
of'TheArt  of  Dancing,'  1728.and'Miscellauies,'  1770,  have 
found  admission  into  the  2nd  and  3rd  editions  of  Johnson's 
Poets.  His  prose  works  are: — 1.  '  A  free  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil.'  1756.  This  unsatisfactory 
attempt  to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  moral  proMems 
was  very  ably  and  severely  criticised  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
'Literary  Magazine'  and  this  rebuke  Jenyns  seems  never 
to  have  Jdrmveo.  (See  BosweU's  Xt^,  imdn  the  above 
y^.)  2.  'View  of  the  Intcmal  Evidence  of  the  Qiristian 
Religion.*  1 776.  fbr  the  divine  origin  of  which  he  ai^ues 
from  its  utter  variance  with  the  principles  o(  human  reason. 
This  was  a  curious  ground  for  a  friend  to  take ;  and  though 
the  book  obtained  much  praise,  there  were  many  also  woo 
regarded  it  as  the  work  of  a  disguised  enemv.  This  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  case;  Jenyns,  though  once  a 
sceptic,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a  professed,  and,  as 
BoBwell,  who  was  no  friend  to  him,  believed,  a  sincere 
Christian.  3.  Dissertations  on  various  subjects,  ]  78'i. 
These  are  political  and  religious.  His  prose  writings  have 
obtained  much  praise  for  elegance  of  style,  art,  shrewdness 
of  remark,  and  aptneiB  of  illustration ;  but  his  talent  was 
better  suited  for  uie  lighter  and  more  showv  parts  of  litera- 
ture than  for  metaphysics  and  controversial  theology.  Ho 
published  some  pieces  not  here  mentioned.  His  Works  are 
collected  in  4  vols.  Svo.,  1790-3,  with  a  Life,  by  Mr.  Cole. 

JER-FALOON.  or  GYR-FALCON,  the  English  name 
of  the  Falco  Islandicus  of  Litham,  Gerjaul  of  the  French. 
Hebog  chtcyldro  of  the  Antient  British.  {^Falconids.  voU 
s.,  p.  182.] 

JERBOA.  [MuRioAj 

JEREMIAH  (Heb.  VTQl^ ;  LXX.  'Icpc/uoc),  one  of  the 

prophets  of  Judah,  the  writer  of  the  greater  part  of  the  book 
m  the  Hebrew  couon  which  bears  his  name,  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  bool^  succeeding  it  in  that  canon,  called  *  The 
Lamentations.' 

He  was  of  the  sacerdotal  fimuly.  bemg  the  ion  of  HU- 
kiah,  a  priest,  whose  residence  was  at  Anathoth  in  the  land 
of  Benjamin,  about  three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  This 
we  learn  from  the  general  title  to  his  book  of  Prophecies 
(ohap.  L,  ver.  I ),  and  that  title  seta  disUn<^yjR&ie  us  tho 
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period  through  vhich  he  flourished.  He  was  called  to  the 
prophetic  office,  being  then  in  his  jouth,  in  the  thirteenth 
jcsr  of  King  Jostah,  vhicb,  according  to  the  received  chro- 
nic^, vas  639  years  before  the  Christian  era  commences. 
He  continued  in  the  prophetic  o£Gce  till  the  eleventh  year 
^  King  Zedekiah,  that  is,  till  S8S  B.c.  Nearly  all  the 
prophecies  collected  in  this  book  vere  delivered  by  him  in 
Ihote  reigns,  and  in  the  intermediate  reigns  of  Jehoahaz, 
Jehoiakim,  and  Jehoiadiin.  the  vnhnipy  fiLmily  of  jMiah. 
He  ooiuequently  vitnened  the  death  of  Josiah,  who  vas 
lUin  in  battle  by  the  king  of  Ei^t,  the  deposition  of  Je- 
koahaz,  and  the  two  great  invasions  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jodah  b^  Nebuehadneusr.  king  of  Babylon,  who  in  the 
llnl  carried  away  Jehoiachin  and  many  of  the  people  cap- 
tirc,  and  in  the  second  carried  away  still  more,  wiu  Zede- 
kiah the  king,  whose  eyes  he  caused  to  be  put  out  when  he 
had  slain  his  sons  and  many  of  his  nobles  in  his  presence. 
Then  it  was  that  ensued  the  burning  of  the  king's  palace 
and  of  the  temple  which  had  been  erected  by  Solomon,  and 
or  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  that  fatal  fifth  month  and 
seventh  day  of  the  month  which  was  long  remembered  in 
the  calendar  of  Jewish  calamitiea. 

These  things  saw  Jeremiah ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  scene  of  miaaiT  his  Toice  was  often  raised,  as  one 
of  the  pronbets  of  Jehovah,  to  deplore  thecalamitiefl  which 
All  upon  nis  country,  or  with  the  voice  of  wamiog  to  call 
his  countxymen  to  depart  from  the  offences  which  bad 
provoked  tnose  suffinings,  and  to  turn  themselves  to  God, 
both  inoutwatdobiemmcesandininwaidpnrityandeonfor- 
mity  of  heart 

His  contemporaries  in  the  prophetic  office  were  in  the 
earlier  periods  Zepbaniaii  and  Habakkuk,  and  in  the  latter 
his  eera  approaches  near  to  that  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel. 

The  book  entitled  bis  Prophecies  is  a  collection  of  such 
prophecies  or  exhortations  as  he  delivered  at  various  times, 
mingled  with  relations  of  historical  events.  The  last  chap- 
ter, flfty-seoDDdf  is  wholly  historical,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  some  other  poion,  not  improbably 
bra.  and  to  be  intended  as  a  kind  of  introdnetion  to  the 
book  of  lamentations  which  fbUows  it  But  the  most  re- 
markable circumstance  relating  to  the  composition  of  the 
Vmk  is  this,  that  the  various  pTophecies  are  put  together 
without  any  regard  to  the  order  or  time  in  which  they  were 
delivered.  At  the  b^iinning  indeed  wo  have  the  account 
of  his  call  to  the  prophetic  office,  but  as  we  proceed  we  soon 
tnd  that  we  have  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
tioiakim  ftillowing  others  which  were  delivered  many  years 
ifter  in  the  re^  of  Zedekiah. 

However,  this  does  not  lead  to  any  serious  imJonrenience 
flc  oceasion  any  important  difficulty,  as  we  are  genu^y  in- 
fcrmsd  in  whow  topi  and  at  what  time  the  several  distinct 
pndbeeiea  were  delivered.  They  are  very  euflydistribnted 
u  ttn  chronological  order  by  any  one  wwi  is  desirous  to  do 
■0,  and.  thus  to  obtain  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  object  of 
Ihepraphet,  and  the  relation  of  these  eompoiitions  to  the 
time  at  wVi^  he  lived ;  and  on  this  accoimt  we  omit  the 
chronok^eal  arrangement  of  the  several  prophecies,  either 
as_  following  Dr.  Kayney,  or  the  German  critic  Rosen- 
muiler,  or  proposing  any  other  of  our  own.   Those  who 
desire  to  iMd  the  Scriptures  with  understanding  can  have 
no  more  agreeable  and  profitable  e^tercise  than  thus  to  refer 
llie  vritings  of  the  prophets  to  the  period  of  Jewish  history 
to  Thich  they  belong,  and  to  observe  how  suitable  they  are 
to  the  then  state  of  the  people  of  God,  and  to  the  character 
the  prophets  sustained  amcmg  them. 
Tbe  lone  in  whidi  Jwemiah  addressed  the  peoi^  was 
frequently  disapi^ovad  1^  the  p61itioal  authorities  of  the 
time.    He  appoos  to  have  been  an  ever-fiuthfbl  witness  to 
the  Most  High,  and  to  have  sought  to  support  his  honour 
uvell  in  the  good  days  of  King  Josiah  as  in  the  evil  days 
of  his  d^enerate  sons.   In  tbe  later  reigns  it  was  said  that 
)u  dispirited  the  people,  and  that  they  were  rendered  by 
liim  less  energetic  in  the  reustance  wnicb  tbev  offered  to 
lbs  armies  of  Chaldea.   This  led  to  his  beiog  placed  under 
latraint  and  punished. 

Hitherto  our  remarks  have  been  confined  to  tbe  first 
fiirly-two  chapters  and  to  the  fifty-second,  the  last  But 
vben  we  arrive  at  the  forty-third  chapter  we  find  a  new  and 
^try  important  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Jeremiah.  In 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  captivity  was  Jeremiah 
carried  away  with  his  countrymen  and  king  to  Babylon :  he 
Mill  remained  in  Jndao,  lamentiBg  ber  fimen  and  dMoIate 
•tate,  and  exhorting  and  enoouragmg  tbe  remnant  of  tbe 
P.  a.  No.  801. 


people  to  continue  intheland  till  they  should  he  forcibly  ex- 
pelled This  was  distastefiil  to  a  powerful  party,  who  thought 
they  saw  in  Egypt  a  safe  place  of  retreat  from  the  power  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  who  finally  led  the  people  that  re- 
mained into  that  country,  carrying  Jeremiah  with  them. 
Th^settled  at  a  place  called  Taphanhes,  which  is  probably 
the  Dapbnie  of  the  Greek  gec^iapbers.  The  Ibrty-fourth 
chapter  is  an  exhortation  wnicb  he  delivered  to  hw  coun- 
trymen in  E^t  But  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  we  are 
carried  back  to  the  times  of  King  Jehois^m ;  so  little  of 
order  and  regularity  is  there  in  the  making  up  of  this  book. 
After  this  there  follow  various  predictive  discourses  deli- 
vered by  Jeremiah  at  various  and  uncertain  periods  con- 
cerning other  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Philistines,  Mosbites. 
Ammonites,  Edomites,  and  others,  ending  with  an  awful 
denunciation  against  !^bylon,  in  which  the  utter  desolation 
of  that  great  and  nourishing  city  is  predicted,  and  the  return 
of  tbe  people  from  their  long  captivity.  The  prophecy  of 
the  utter  abolition  of  Babylon,  so  that  its  sitesfaould  become 
a  place  Jbr  the  abode  of  wild  beaits  of  the  daaar^  is  very 
ranarkable. 

The  sacred  books  contain  no  later  infbrmation  concerning 
the  prophet  than  tluit  he  was  among  those  who  went  to 
Taphanhea.  But  some  of  the  early  Christian  writen  r^te 
of  him  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  his  countrymen  in 
Es^pt  for  preaching  against  their  idolatry. 

Two  very  different  accounts  are  given  of  the  occasion  oa 
which  he  wrote  the  book  of  Lamentations.  The  old  opi 
nion,  after  Josephus.  was  that  it  was  written  on  the  death 
of  King  Josiah :  but  the  later  and  more  probable  opinion 
is  that  it  is  a  bewailing  of  the  lost  state  of  Judna  when  it  had 
suffered  so  dreadfiiUy  from  the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  is  a  very  tender  and  pathetic  poem,  consisting  of  five 
portions,  or,  as  they  may  be  considered,  distinct  elegies. 
The  structure  is  very  artificial,  the  successive  stanzas  in 
each  of  the  el^es  beginning  with  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet taken  in  oraer.  Some  of  the  Psalms  are  also  in  their 
structure  of  this  fbrm. 

Some  persons  have  imagined  that  they  see  in  the  style  of 
Jeremiahprotrfhof  originalrusticity.  There  are  not  the  dig- 
nity and  splendour  of  Isaiah,  but  there  are  great  beauties 
peculiar  to  this  prophet,  whose  province  uipears  ratber  to 
be  tbe  expression  of  grief  and  concern  than  of  glowing 
indignation. 

JERICHO.  [Syria.] 

JERICHO,  ROSE  OF.  is  the  popular  name  of  a  plant 
called  by  botanists  Anastatica  Hierochuntica.  It  is  a  native 
of  Palestine  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  and,  when  alive,  is 
a  small  inconspicuous  annual,  wilh  branches  regularly 
spreading  round  the  centre.  When  it  dies,  these  branches 
curl  up  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  bidl,  and,  the  root  decaying, 
are  blown  about  in  the  dry  iroatber  which  succeeds  their 
short-Uved  growing  season.  If  at  that  time  theyare  placed 
in  a  int  lituatton,  weir  hygrometrical  properties  cause  them 
to  unfold,  and  to  assume  something  the  appearance  of  a 
rose,  a  simple  phenomenon  to  which  the  people  of  the  East 
have  attached  the  foble  that  tbe  plant  first  blossomed  at  the 
moment  when  our  Saviour  was  born,  and  that  now,  if  put 
into  water  when  labour  commences,  it  will  indicate  by  its 
expansion  the  progress  of  parturitioD,  and  will  &kaUy  ex- 
pand when  the  child  is  bom.  The  Jews  call  it  Kaf  Mnyam, 
or  St  Mary's  Flower. 

JEROME,  SAINT,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  accounted  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Latin  Fathers. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  both  the  Oreek.  and  Hehrev 


it  Bra  was  ftom  a.j>.  34.0,  about  wUeh  time  he  was 
bom,  to  AJk  420,  in  which  year  he  died.  He  was  a  native 
of  Pannonia,  but  came  early  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
under  ^e  grammarian  Donatus.  When  he  had  received 
baptism  in  token  of  his  professing  the  Christian  foith,  h« 
entered  upon  a  long  course  of  travel.  He  visited  Gaul,  where 
he  remained  some  time,  and  afterwards  travelled  in  Thrace, 
Pontus,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.  When  he  was 
about  thirty  he  began  to  be  noted  for  his  theological  know- 
ledge. In  a  retirement  which  he  bad  chosen  for  himself 
in  Syria  he  was  disturbed  on  a  suspicion  of  the  want  of 
perfect  soundness  in  the  fiuth.  This  detormined  him  to  go 
to  Jerusaton,  and  l^ere  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  hmguage  as  the  best  means  of  enabling  him  to 
underhand  the  Seriptqtes  r%htiy,  not  only  of  the  Old,  but 
atao  of  the  New  Testament  In  a.d.  382  he  returnedito 
Rome,hainlig  spent  tome  timi)!^  Constantinople  <ui  tm 
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vay,  when  %t  that  time  Ured  St  Gngory  of  NazianyuB» 
a  celebrated  preacher.  At  Rome  he  became  secretary 
to  Pope  Damasiu.  There  appear  to  be  ctrcumstances 
in  the  life  of  Jerome  at  this  pwiod  which  are  not  cleared 
up.  It  is  however  certain  tbat  Sericius,  tlie  successor 
of  Damasus,  had  not  the  same  esteem  for  him  which 
Dama»uK  bad,  and  that  Jerome  left  Rome  and  returned 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  There  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  monastery  at  Bethlehem. 

In  this  retirement  ha  employed  himself  in  writing  on  the 
questions  which  then  divided  the  opinions  of  Cluistiaas* 
and  here  it  is  believed  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty  yean. 

Many  of  the  writings  of  Jerome  an  oome  down  to  us. 
Severalof  them  are  merely  controversial ;  but  there  areothers 
ofa  more  sterling  and  lasting  value.  Tlieseare,  bistreati&eon 
the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  elder  Christian  Fathers,  and 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  several  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles.  But  what  may  be  regarded  as  his  greatest 
work  is  a  tramlation  of  the  books  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  into  Latin,  which  translation  has  been  always 
highly  valued  in  the  I.atin  Church,  and  which  is  that  known 
in  the  Church  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate.  It  is  a  question 
amongst  the  learned  how  fax,  and  whether  at  all,  he  embo- 
died an  oldw  Italic  versioa  in  hi*  translation.  If  it  was 
the  first  effort  at  bringing  the  Scriptures  within  the  reach 
of  the  f^eat  multitude  who  knew  no  other  language  but 
the  Laun,  it  was  a  great  and  noble  work,  which  ought  to 
plaoe  its  author  high  amongst  the  beneiactors  of  mankind. 
Bishop  Waiburton  says  of  Jerome,  tbat  '  he  is  the  only 
ikther  that  can  be  called  a  critic  on  the  sacred  writings,  or 
who  followed  a  just  or  reasonable  method  of  criticising.'  A 
treatise  of  bis  was  one  of  the  first  books  printed  in  England. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Vallaxsiui^  in  10 
folio  volumes,  printed  at  Verona,  1734 — 40. 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE.  [Huss] 

JERSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  Channel,  about  18 
mttes  south-east  of  Guernsey,  measuring  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  nearest  points  of  the  two  islands ;  between  49° 
9'  and  49'  16'  N.  lat.  and  l"  58'  and  2'  14'  W.  long.  Its 
Ibrm  approximates  to  a  quadrangle,  having  its  sides  facing 
the  four  cardinal  points.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west  is  about  13  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to 
south  about  7  miles.  Of  its  area  we  have  no  account:  the 
population  in  1831  was  36,582. 

The  surface  of  the  island  has  a  gradual  slope  from  north 
to  south.  On  the  north  side  the  coast  is  abrupt,  rising  to  the 
height  commonly  of  tOD,  sometimes  of  200  feet,  and  nroken 
by  a  succession  of  small  bays  and  coves,  one  of  which. 
Bouley  or  Boulay  bay.  has  been  several  times  surveyed, 
in  order  to  the  formation  of  a  naval  station,  for  vhich  its 
easy  access  and  good  anchorage  seemed  to  offer  consider- 
able &cilities.  A  pier  on  a  limited  scale  has  boen  encted 
here  by  the  Slates  of  Jersey.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
ialuid  are  two  bays,  St  Catherine  on  the  north-east,  where 
the  coast  u  abrupt ;  »nd  GrouvUIe  on  the  south-east,  with 
a  low  Ebelvtng  beach.  On  the  west  side  is  the  wide  shallow 
hay  of  St.  Ouen,  with  a  sholving  sandy  beac^  skirted  in 
nearly  all  its  extent  by  ledges  of  rocks.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  isl&nd  the  character  of  the  coa^t  is  less  uuiform :  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  bays  of  St.  Aubin  and  St.  Brelade 
it  is  low  and  shelving,  with  a  broad  belt  of  sand  nearly  a 
mile  wide  in  St.  Aubin's  bay,  and  dry  at  lowwater.  The  head- 
lands at  the  south-west  point  of  the  island,  and  between 
tlio  before-mentioned  bays,  are  lofty  and  abrupt ;  between 
St.  Aubin's  bay  and  the  south-east  point  of  the  island  the 
coast  is  low.  but  skirted  by  extensive  ridges  of  rocks.  Sl 
Aubin's  bay.  on  which  stand  the  towns  of  St.  Holier  and 
St.  Aubin.  »  the  most  frequented ;  but  most  of  the  bays 
afford  anchorage. 

Gi-oups  of  tbcka  surround  the  island  at  various  distances 
from  it ;  there  are  also  many  banks  and  shoals. 

I'he  surface  of  the  island  is  everywhere  undulating. 
The  valleys  generally  run  from  north  to  south ;  they  are 
narrow  at  the  north  end,  where  the  high  ground  forms  an 
almost  unbroken  hill,  and  grow  wider  as  they  approach  the 
southern  coast,  where  they  expand  into  several  flats  of 
goud  pasture  land.  A  few  valleys  open  to  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  island.  The  principal  water-courses 
fluw  from  north  to  south ;  they  are  more  considerable  than 
from  the  size  of  the  island  would  be  supposed,  and  serve 
to  give  motioa  to  several  mills.  The  valleys  watered  by  these 
itreaiu  an  *  at  zife  in  beauty  as  vood,  pasturage,  orchard, 


a  tinkling  stream,  and  glunpsea  of  the  lea  can  maka  thnu* 

(Inglis's  Channel  Itlanat.) 

The  high  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  ooniisti 
for  the  most  part  of  gmnitic  rocu;  the  southernpart  of  a 
mass  of  schistose  rockjn  incumbent  upon  them.  The  high 
rocks  which  stretch  away  to  sea  all  round  Jersey  seem  to 
be  of  granitic  formation.  The  rocks  along  the  norUiern  oout 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  sienite ;  they  present  perpen- 
dicular Ikces  to  the  sea.  and  are  everywhere  intersected  by 
perpendicular  veins  running  north  and  south,  which  have 
formed  many  remarkable  caverns  where  they  have  been  ex* 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  sea-  The  aienite  is  quarried  on 
the  northern  coast;  part  of  diestime  it  used  on  the  island, 
part  is  exported  to  Guernsey  and  England,  and.  in  time  of 
peace,  to  France.  No  metallic  traces,  except  of  iron,  have 
been  observed  in  Jersey ;  the  achistoie  rocks  have  not  af- 
forded any  slates  for  economical  purposes;  nor  does  the 
island  yield  any  lime.  Jersey  was  until  of  late  years  ill 
provided  with  roads,  for  the  old  roads,  though  numerous, 
are  narrow  and  inconvenient.  The  new  roads,  which  are 
also  numerous,  are  wide  and  well  constructed,  and  traverae 
the  island  in  many  directions. 

The  climate  of  Jersey,  from  its  insular  situation,  is  niilder 
than  that  of  other  places  under  the  same  latitude,  and  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  higher  than  that  of  any  part  of 
England.  Snow  and  continued  flrost  are  rare,  but  there  is 
much  rain,  and  the  dews  are  very  heavy.  High  winds  ore 
prevalent  and  violent ;  gales  frequently  blow,  especially  from 
the  west;  a  perfectly  calm  day  even  in  summer  is  rare. 
The  predominant  diseases  are  rheumatism,  chiefly  chronic, 
liver  complaints,  indigestion,  dropsy,  hypochondriasis,  and 
remittent,  typhoid,  and  intermittent  fevers.  Rheumatism, 
the  most  prevalent  disease,  is  ascribed  to  tbe  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  state  of  agriculturo  in  Jersey  is  backward,  which  is 
partly  owing  to  me  minute  subdivision  of  property,  arising 
from  the  custom  of  gavelkind.  Rents  are  about  41.  lOs. 
per  English  acre  for  the  average  of  good  land,  and  abuvo 
il.  for  the  bert.  The  expenses  of  the  farmer  are  however 
light,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  greak  Wheat  is 
the  principal  grain  crop ;  barley  is  grown,  and  some  oats ; 
parsnips  are  extensively  grown  and  used  for  &ttening  hogs 
and  bullocks.  Potatoes  for  exportation  are  widely  and  in- 
creasingly cultivated.  Lucerne  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
crops.  A  considerable  portion  of  tbe  land  is  laid  out  in 
orchards:  the  apples  are  converted  into  cider,  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  produce  of  the  island ;  then  follow 
potatoes,  lucerne,  and  wheat.  The  principal  manure  is 
vraic  or  sea-weed,  either  fresh,  or  after  it  has  been  burnt 
for  fuel ;  fresh  vraic  is  preferred  for  grass  land,  vraic  ashes 
for  other  craps.  Fallows  are  seldom  seen.  The  wheat  har- 
vest commences  about  the  Winning  of  August.  The  com- 
mon English  fruits  are  raised  in  Jeney,  ana  the  melon  and 
the  grape  grow  in  the  open  air. 

The  cow  is  an  olgeot  of  great  attention  in  Jersey.  The 
breed  is  one  variety  of  tbatltoown  in  Engtond  as  the  Al- 
derney.butis  considered  to  be  deteriorating.  Jers^  butter  is 
in  high  esteem ;  and  great  quantities,  fresh  and  salt,  ara 
exported.  A  few  sheep  are  kept  only  by  the  poorer  classes 
who  have  right  of  common.  Little  attention  is  paid  to 
iiorses :  the  breed  was  crossed  with  the  Cossack  horses  dur- 
ing the  stay  of  some  Russian  troops  in  the  island  in  the 
year  1 800.  Of  game  there  are  the  bare  and  the  rabbit,  and 
the  I'ed'legged  partridge.  Toodn  are  numerous,  as  well  as 
snakes  andlizards.  The  fish  caught  in  the  island  are  simi 
lar  to  those  of  Guernsey.  [Guernsey.] 

Jersey  is  divided  into  twelve  parishes.  The  parishes  ace 
subdivi^d  into  *  vintaines '  ('scores'),  supposed  to  be  so 
called  froni  having  originally  contained  twenty  houses.  Of 
these  vintaines  there  are  firom  two  to  six  In  each  parish,  and 
in  all  fifty-two. 

There  are  three  towns  In  the  island,  St.  Helier  and 
St.  Aubin  [AuBiN,  Sr],  both  on  the  Bay  of  St.  Aubin, 
and  Gorey,  on  the  east  coast.  St.  Helier  is  toward  the 
south-east  point  of  the  bay,  and  fronts  -tbe  sea.  la 
external  appearance  it  is  much  on  a  level  with  English 
country  tonus  of  the  same  size ;  except  that  the  ramparts 
of  Fort  Regent,  overtopping  the  buildings,  give  to  tbe 
place  the  appearance  ot  a  continental  town.  The  houses 
m  the  more  central  parts  of  the  town  are  chiefly  inhabited 
by  the  shopkeepers ;  those  in  the  outskirts,  extending  to  the 
foot  and  up  the  slopes  of  ibo  surrounding  heights,  are 
tenanted  by  the  more  opulent  mfiEc]|^^-|^^^^j0e  j&u- 
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nerons  Sng1ts!a  residents,  of  whom  there  art  eoTQpnted  to 
be  3000  in  the  igland,  many  of  them  half-pay  officers  and 
tbeir  fkmilies.  Some  of  the  new  streets  in  the  outskirts 
are  regular  and  veil  built,  and  have  open  spaces  and  orna- 
mented garden  ground  in  ftont  of  ttiem.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are,  the  old  church,  two  of  the  chapels,  the 
theatre,  and  the  gaol;  of  these,  only  one  of  the  chapels, 
boilt  in  tlieOo^ic  style,  and  the  portico  of  the  theatre,  have 
iny  claim  to  architectural  design.  The  market  is  almost 
unequalled  in  the  season  fi«  its  display  of  garden  produce. 
The  Royal  Square  is  an  open  space,  flagged  with  smooth 
■tones,  Bummnded  by  the  principal  book-shops,  newspaper 
offices,  rrading-rooms,  coort-bouse,  and  one  of  the  pnn- 
dpal  hotels.  There  are  two  flnlresses :  Elixahetb  Castle  on 
a  rock  in  hay  opposite  the  town,  which  would  be  insu- 
lated at  high  water  but  for  a  narrow  causeway  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  tides  between  the  castle  and  the  shore ; 
and  fNsrt  Re^nt,  a  strong  fbrtiflcation.  commanding  the 
town,  of  considerable  strength,  but  inadei^uate  accommo- 
dation. The  harbour  is  fbrtned  by  two  piers  jutting  out 
into  tlie  bay  at  the  south  end  of  the  town. 

Gorey  is  in  Grouville  parish,  and  on  Grouville  Bay.  It  is 
bnilt  partly  close  to  the  sea  and  partly  on  the  height  which 
risea  towiud  Mont  Gaatle.  Hie  importance  of  Gorey 

depends  on  Its  oyster  flsberr,  in  which  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  boats,  half  of  tnem  beloDging  to  the  island,  and 
as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  sailors,  are  employed,  besides  a 
^ousand  persons,  chietly  women  and  boys,  who  are  engaged 
fn  xnatters  connected  with  the  fishery.  The  larger  oysters 
are  s^t  to  St  Helier  for  salc^  the  smaller  are  sola  and 
transported  to  the  English  oyster-beds.  The  prod\ice  of  this 
fishery  is  supposed  to  bring  to  the  island  20,000^  or  30,000/. 
per  annum.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gorey  is  Mont  Or- 
gueil  Castle,  once  the  principal  fortress  of  the  island,  on  a 
headland  between  St  Catherine's  and  Grouville  bays.  Its 
commanding  situation  on  a  rocky  headland  jutting  into  the 
sea,  and  commaoduig  a  fine  land  and  sea  view,  and  its 
massive  walU^  in  many  parts  yet  entire  and  mantled  with  ivy 
to  their  very  summit^  render  it  a  pictureaqne  and  striking 
<Ajeet.  It  was  the  place  at  confinement  of  Prvnn^  and  the 
residence  of  C3iarles  IL  during  part  of  his  exile. 

The  other  places  in  the  island  are  mere  hamlets*  grouped 
round  the  onurches  of  the  several  parishes  or  scattered 
along  the  coast.  Scattered  over  the  island  are  the  antient 
manoT'houses,  and  there  are  several  modern  villas,  especi- 
i\\y  n^r  the  towns.  Every  house  and  cottage,  not  in  a 
street  has  its  garden.  Myrtles,  hydrangias,  and  various 
other  plants  which  in  England  eunmonly  icqoire  shelter, 
grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air. 

The  churches  are  of  various  dates,  but  all  of  considerable 
antiqai^;  their  situation  is  in  general  well  chosen,  but 
they  present  no  partieular  architectural  beauties. 

Much  of  vhat  has  been  said  of  the  state  of  society  and 
the  constitution  of  the  local  government  in  Guernsey 
[GuawisKY]  will  apply  to  Jersey.  The  spirit  of  indepen- 
uence  is  very  generally  diffused ;  industry,  the  love  of  gain, 
and  a  frqgaUty  d^nerating  into  panuriousiMM^  an  cha- 
ractejiitics  of  the  island  character.    The  common  diet 
sffloBg'  the  flumers  and  country  people  is  *  soape  ft  choux,* 
or  'scape  i  la  graisse,*  made  by  boiling  tc^tfaer  cabbage, 
lard,  and  potatoes ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  little  meat  is 
added,  and  parsnips  or  turnips  are  substituted  for  potatoes. 
Giei  is  the  common  drink.  This  meagre  diet  has  probably 
contributed  to  a  deterioration  of  the  inhabitants  both  in 
stature  and  appearance. 

The  slates  of  Jersey  consist  of  the  goTemor  and  the 
hsitly  of  the  royal  court,  both  appointed  ^  the  cruwn;  the 
twelve  jud^  of  the  royal  court  (the  court  of  judicature  tot 
die  island  in  dvfl  and  criminal  cases),  elected  to  offloe  for 
life  by  the  snflhige  of  the  rate-payers ;  the  reetuv  of  the 
pstisbeB,  appointed  to  their  livings  by  the  governor ;  and 
Ae  twelve  constables  elected  every  three  years,  one  for  each 
parish,  by  the  inhabitants.  The  officers  of  the  crown  have 
■eats,  and  can  speak,  but  not  vote.  Local  polities  engross 
the  greatest  attention,  party  spirit  rages  ftiriously,  and 
bs  a  very  unfavourable  effect  on  the  constitution  of  the 
nyi]  court,  the  judges  of  which  are  appointed  by  popu- 
ur  snflkage^  and  generally  after  a  vehement  party  strug- 
git 

The  dean  of  Jersey,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and 
fi  always  rector  of  one  of  the  twelve  parishes,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  church  of  the  island,  and  holds  a  niritual  court,  from 
vhich  th«e  is  an  appeal  to  the  see  of  winehester.  The 


livings  are  all  small  (the  great  tithes  going  to  (he  erownX 

and  there  are  no  pluralities. 

There  are  two  antient  chartered  schools,  widi  'nadequate 
endowments;  one  of  them,  that  of  St.  Anastase,  has  no 
scholara,  and  the  other,  that  of  St.  Manelier,  is  in  a  lan- 
guishing state.  There  are  however  a  National  School  at 
St  Helier,  some  parish  schools  with  slender  endowments, 
and  several  private  seminaries  and  Sunday  schools.  Ele- 
mentary instruction  is  very  genmlly  diffused,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  child  ui  the  islam  who  is  not  at  school.  There 
is  an  island  *  hospital*  or  poorhouse,  but  without  any  gene- 
ral medical  or  educational  departments,  and  every  way 
infbrior  to  that  of  Guernsey.  [GtrsRNSKT.]  There  are 
several  newspapers,  soma  in  French  and  others  in  English; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  party  interests,  and 
much  seasoned  with  personalities. 

The  trade  of  Jersey,  owing  to  the  privileges  possessed  by 
the  islanders,  is  very  considerable.  The  agricultural  produce 
of  the  island,  potatoes,  apples,  cider,  butter,  cows,  and  other 
live  stock,  are  sent  to  England ;  the  articles  required  for  the 
consumption  of  the  island  being  In  a  considerable  degree  sup- 
plied from  France.  Foreign  wheat  is  made  into  biscuit  and 
forei^  leather  into  boots  and  shoes,  and  exported  to  the 
British  oolonies  as  '  Jersey  mann&cture  ;*  and  vessels,  which 
are  admitted  to  reg^ter  as  British,  are  built  with  finreign  ma- 
terials. The  shipping  belonEinK  to  Che  ishrnd  has  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  21,000,  besidiB  300  large  boats. 

The  general  history  of  the  Channel  Islands  has  been  no- 
ticed elsewhere.  [Guernsey.]  Jersey,  the  Caesarca  of  the 
Romans,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Augia.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  island  was  attacked  by  Du 
Guesclin,  constable  of  France,  but  the  arrival  of  succours 
from  England  prevented  him  from  succeeding.  In  the  war 
of  the  Roses  it  was  attacked  by  a  Norman  baron,  Pierre  de 
Breze,  avowedly  for  the  Lancastrian  party,  but  really  ftr 
the  French  king.  After  holding  part  of  the  island  for  a 
time,  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  Henry  VII.,  while  earl 
of  Richmond  and  an  exile,  and  Ciharles  II.,  while  an  exil% 
both  before  and  after  his  fkther's  death,  found  teflige  in 
Jersey,  which  was  held  for  Charles  by  the  vabur  and  eon 
atancy  of  Sir  George  Carteret  until  taken  by  the  Parlia 
mentarians  under  Admiral  Blake  and  (General  Haines. 

During  the  first  American  war,  Jersey  was  thrice  at- 
tacked. The  first  time  (May,  1779)  was  by  an  armament 
with  a  land  force  of  5000  or  6000  men,  under  the  prince  of 
Nassau ;  but  the  attempts  to  land  were  repulsed.  In  the 
second  attack  the  French  fleet  was  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  Sir  James  Wallace.  The  third  attack  was  in  December, 
1780,  when  the  Baron  de  Rullecourt  landed  with  700  men, 
took  possession  of  St.  Helier,  and  made  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  Major  (Dorbet,  prisoner,  and  induced  him  to  sign  a 
capitulation.  The  Britisn  troops  and  island  militia,  under 
Major  Fierson,  next  in  command,  refiosed  to  recognise  the 
capitulation ;  and  attacking  the  PVeoch,  killed  Rullecourt, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  and  oblif^ed  the  rest  to 
surrender.  Major  Pieraon  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the 
attack. 

JERSEY,  NEW,  one  of  the  republics  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  extends  from  38"  55'  to  41°  21'  N.  lat, 
and  from  74"  to  75°  45'  W.  long.  Its  length  ft^m  south  to 
north  is  170  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  46  miles.  Its 
sur&ce  is  estimated  at  7870  square  miles,  which  exceeds 
that  of  Wales  by  400  square  miles.  Delaware  river  and 
bay  divide  it  on  the  west  from  the  states  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  and  the  Htidson  river  on  the  east  for  a  ihoet 
distance  from  New  York.  An  imaginary  line,  45  miles 
long,  forms  its  northern  boundary  towards  New  York.  On 
the  east  and  south  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantio  and  Dela- 
ware Bay. 

About  one  half  of  its  smfece,  including  all  the  country 
south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Bordentown  on  the  Delaware 
river  to  Shrewsbury  on  the  eastern  coast,  is  so  level  that  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  watershed  between  the  streams 
which  fiiU  into  the  ocean  from  those  which  empty  them- 
selves into  Delaware  Bay.  All  this  tract  is  covered  with  a 
sea-sand  alluvium,  and  parts  of  it  are  completely  barren. 
The  western  shores  along  Delaware  bay  are  covered  wilh 
salt-marahes,  which  produce  a  coarse  hay.  Along  its 
eastern  shores  there  is  a  series  of  long,  narrow,  and  low 
islands,  similar  to  those  along  the  coast  of  the  two,C&ro- 
linas ;  hut  the  inlets  by  which  those  islands  are  divirled  are 
deeper  and  more  spaeioas,  and  vessels  of  iifoaerate.dral£ht 
can  enter  the  ports  of  Great  Bggl8^jbedi£) 
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Bimegat,  TomiW.  and  Shark  Inlet  North  of  the  line 
diavn  ftxtm  Bordentown  to  Shrevsbunr  the  oountiy  is 
hiSif,  but  the  hills  are  of  moderate  oleTation,  and  the  wide 
^leys  between  them  have  a  gocd  loamy  boH.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  tract,  and  immediately  on  the 
sea-shore,  are  the  Ne\'ersink  hflU.  which,  though  only  281 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  the  highest  eminences  on  the 
Atlantic  shores  Avm  Florida  Cape  (25**  50'  N.  lat.)  to  this 
point  (40**  250.  The  hilly  tract  covers  somewhat  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  sur&ce  of  New  Jersey.  The  most  nor- 
thern portion  is  divided  between  a  marshy  and  a  moun- 
tainous tract :  the  former  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hudson,  and  extends  about  10  miles  from  them  on  an 
average;  it  is  of  moderate  fertility.  The  mountainous 
tract  occupies  the  remainder,  and  oontaint  two  ridges,  which 
travene  the  north-western  comer  of  the  state  in  a  direction 
south-west  and  north-east.  The  southern  chain  is  called 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  northern  the  Kittatinny  Houn* 
tains;  in  the  Tatter  is  Shooley's  Mountain,  1 100  feet  above 
the  sea.  These  ridges  are  mostly  covered  with  forest  trees, 
and  the  country  between  them  has  a  good  soil. 

The  large  rivers  of  this  state  are  those  which  constitute 
its  boundary,  the  Hudson  [Nbw  Yobk]  and  the  Delaware 
(l)Ei.A.WAnB].  A  canal  has  been  cut  between  these  two 
large  rivers,  called  the  Morrb  canal,  which  traverses 
the  northern  districts  of  the  state.  It  leaves  the  Delaware 
at  Philipbutgh,  opposite  Easton,  and  runs  in  the  valley 
between  the  Bine  Rtc^  and  Uie  Kittetinny  Sfountains 
north-east;  it isthen carried throuKhadepreBsionofthefln^ 
mentioned  ridee,  and  along  the  PaMaik  river  eastward  and 
southward  to  Newark ;  it  tnen  crosses  that  river  and  passes 
through  the  marshes  to  Jersey  city,  opposite  New  York,  where 
it  joins  the  Hudson.  Its  length  is  somewhat  more  than  100 
miles.  Among  the  minor  rivers  the  Rariton  is  the  largest.  It 
traverses  the  hilly  district  and  falls  into  Amboy  Bay,  which 
is  a  good  harbour  for  vessels  of  middling  size.  The  Rariton 
is  navigable  for  16  miles  from  its  mouth.  Newark  Bay  also 
receives  the  Hackensack  and  the  Passaik,  of  which  the 
ibnner  is  navigable  for  16,  and  the  latter  ior  about  10  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  Maurica  river,  which  empties  itself 
mto  Delaware  Bay  not  far  flrom  Cape  Ha^,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  state,  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  100  tons  to  a  distance  of  SO  miles  (torn  its  embou- 
chure. 

The  difference  in  climate  between  the  southern  and  nor- 
thern districts  is  very  great,  and  depends  mainly  on  the 
difTereuce  of  elevation.  The  level  sandy  plains  of  the 
southern  districts  approximate  to  the  temperature  of 
Eastern  Virginia,  and  admit  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  while 
the  mountainous  northern  districts  experience  ^rly  and 
severe  winters,  and  in  this  respect  resemble  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  The  vegetable  productions  are  seldom 
injured  by  drought  or  excess  of  rain. 

Wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  oats,  barley,  buck-wheat,  flax, 
and  potatoes  are  the  common  crops ;  buck-wheat  is  in  very 
neral  ealtivation.  The  cotton  grown  in  the  soutfaem  dis- 
et  is  consumed  for  the  domestic  manufactures.  Apples, 
pears,  peacbra,  plums,  and  cherries  are  the  common  ftuit- 
trees,  and  they  succeed  exceedingly  well.  The  Jersey  cider 
is  noted  for  its  superior  quality.  In  the  mountainous  parts 
and  sal^marshes  near  the  sea-coast  great  numbers  of  cattle 
are  raised.  Sheep  are  also  kept  in  great  numbers.  The  sea 
abounds  in  fish,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  derive  a 
great  portion  of  their  subsistence  from  the  fisheries.  The 
forests  are  composed  of  oak,  hickory,  chesnut,  poplar,  ash, 
&c.  The  larger  wild  animals  have  nearly  disappeared,  and 
only  the  racoon  and  the  red  and  grey  fox  abound.  Iron 
abounds  in  the  mountainous  and  bifly  district,  and  bog  iron 
is  Ibund  in  the  marshes  along  the  sea.  There  is  also 
copper,  and,  in  the  primitive  rocks  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, gold,  silver,  and  galena. 

The  inhabitants  amounted  in  1830  to  320,823.  The  state 
ii  divided  into  14  counties  and  120  townships.  The  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture ;  hut  the 
surplus  population  has  lately  turned  to  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, ana  in  some  branches  a  considerable  progress  has  been 
made,  though  the  distress  of  late  years  has  caused  a  de- 
|»es8ion.  Braides  numerous  iron-works,  several  glass-houses, 
tanneries,  giimpowder-mills,  and  cotton  manufactures  are 
aatabliahed,  mostiy  in  the  hilly  country,  which  is  the  most 
populous. 

Trenton,  on  the  Delaware,  the  capital  and  the  seat  of 
SovwDiiiMit^u  a  imall  places  with  about  4000  inhabitants. 


and  some  cotton  mann&eturei.  The  lugeit  lovns  an  in 
the  hilly  district,  where  New  Brunswick,  on  the  river  Ra- 
riton, at  the  head  of  tide-water,  contains  8000  inhabitants, 
and  has  some  commerce,  and  acoUege;  andNewark,on  the 
Passaik  river,  with  about  1 0,000  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  New  York,  and  has  manufactures  of 
carriages,  shoes,  and  saddles.  Patterson,  on  the  Passaik, 
which  forms  near  the  town  a  cataract  70  feet  high,  is  the 
principal  manufacturingtown  of  the  state,  and  contains 
near  8000  inhabitants.  The  principal  articles  made  here 
are  iron  and  brass  wire,  and  cotton-cloth.  Perth  Amboy, 
situated  where  the  Rariton  falls  into  Amboy  Bay,  has  a 
harbour,  but  only  1000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  oldest  settle- 
ment in  the  state.  South  Amboy,  on  the  oppodte  side  of 
the  bay,  has  a  population  of  near  4000.  The  (owns  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Freehold,  both  on  the  eastern  sborea.  have 
some  commerce,  and  each  of  them  about  5000  inhabitants. 
At  Princeton,  between  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick,  there 
is  a  college,  <^led  Nassau  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  establish 
ments  in  the  United  States,  and  also  a  theological  seminary. 

That  none  of  the  maritime  towns  of  this  etate  have  risen 
to  importance  is  easilyaccounted  for  by  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  to  which  the  produce  of  titie  country 
is  sent.  This  produce  c-onsists  of  live  cattle,  fruit,  iron, 
butter  and  cheese,  hams,  flax-seed,  cider  (of  which  that 
of  Newark  is  the  best),  lumber,  and  some  manufactures, 
especially  leather,  glass,  cotton-doth,  and  iron-ware. 

Besides  the  canid  already  described,  the  Delaware  and 
Rariton  canal,  which  is  38  miles  long;  runs  from  near 
Trenton  to  New  Brunswick.  The  Camden  and  Amboy 
railroad,  which  is  61  miles  long,  forms  a  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  passing  by 
South  Amboy.  The  Patterson  and  Hudson  River  railroad, 
which  is  1 4  miles  long,  connects  Patterson  with  Jersey  city. 

New  Jersey  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1612,  in 
those  places  contiguous  to  the  Hudson  river.  The  Swefles  es- 
tablished themselves  here  in  I62S,  hut  their  settlements  soon 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  supplanted 
by  the  English  in  1664.  New  Jersey  was  then  a  part  of 
New  Yori^  &om  which  it  was  definitively  separated  iu 
1736.  It  dedared  itself  early  against  England  in  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  and  published  ito  present  constitution 
on  2nd  July,  1776,  two  days  before  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Continental  Congress.  Ilie  legisla- 
ture consiste  of  a  legislative  council  of  14  members,  and 
of  a  general  assembly  of  50  members.  The  judges  bold 
office  for  a  fixed  number  of  years.  New  Jersey  sends  two 
members  to  the  senate  at  Washington,  and  six  to  the  house 
of  representatives.  (Darby's  Vietc  qf  the  United  Stategf 
and  Warden's  Account  of  me  United  States.) 

JERUSALEM,  the  chief  city  of  Palestine,  in  Syria, 
sitoated  in  31°  47'  N.  lat.  (according  to  Niebuhr),  36"  19' 
E.  long. ;  38  miles  east  from  the  nearest  point  (near  Ash- 
dod)  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  27  miles  west  from 
where  the  river  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  name  is  written  D^TIEhT  by  the  early  Hebrewvwriters, 

and  D^^tthT  by  the  later;  and  signifies  the  abode,  or 

(accenting  to  another  dnivation)  the  ptople  <^  peKe.  At 
present  the  city  is  known  throughout  Western  Asia  by  the 
Arabic  name  of  Ei-kudt,  which  signifies  '  holiness.'  By  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writen  it  is  called  Uieroadlyma.  (Stiabo, 
p.  760 ;  Tacitus,  Hitt.  v.) 

As  the  capital  city  of  the  Hebrem,  and  the  chief  seat  of 
their  worship,  as  well  as  from  its  connection  with  the  early 
history  of  CWistianity,  Jerusalem  has  always  been  held  in 
great  veneration  by  both  Jews  and  Christiahs;  and,  from 
the  same  causes,  even  the  Mahommedans  regard  it  with 
interest  and  respect  Hence  the  numerous  pilgrimages 
and  travels  which  have  in  all  ages  been  made  to  the  holy 
city,  and  hence  the  various  contests  of  the  middle  ages,  be- 
tween the  European  Christians  and  the  Hoslrau,  for  ita 
possession. 

The  situation  of  Jerusalem  is  rather  singular,  and  offers 
many  advantages,  particularly  in  a  military  point  of  viev* 
which  were  probably  considered  more  than  adequate  to 
compensate  ita  disadvantages  as  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan 
city,  for  which  many  think  that  Samaria  offers  a  preferable 
situation.  But  whatever  were  its  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages, the  metropolitan  character  was  fixed  to  it  beyond 
all  possibility  of  alteration  by  the  foundation  there  of  tha 
only  temple  for  the  formal  worsh^  <^X}od  whi(di|tbe  whol* 
eoonbr  contained.      ^.^^.^.^^^  CiOOgle 
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The  site  of  Jernsalem  ma;  be  described,  with  some  lati- 
tude, as  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  vithin  a  baain  of  en- 
dosiog  bills.  The  aeparalion  between  this  spot  and  the 
outw^  borders  of  its  enclosure  is  well  marked  hy  ra- 
vines and  valleys,  except  towards  the  north,  where  the 
uturd  separation  of  the  site  from  the  surrounding  country 
isleu  noticed.  The  enclosed  platform  extends  about  1800 
yards  from  north  to  south,  and  (in  the  widest  part)  1 100 
boa  east  to  west :  it  has  a  ^neral  slope  from  west  to  east, 
M  that  the  town  is  fully  displayed,  uke  a  panorama,  to 
Ihoae  who  view  it  from  the  east.  The  sur&ce  of  the  plat- 
bm  is  uneven,  and  endst  soathward,  in  the  elevated  tesmi- 
istion  so  often  mentioned  in  B<xtpture  by  the  name  of 
Mount  Zion.  This  part  is  excluded  from  the  modern  city, 
ind  the  ascent  to  it  from  the  town  is  not  very  considerable,  al- 
though it  rises  high  above  the  deep  external  ravine  which  it 
overboks.  The  other  eminences  of  the  platform,  sQch  as 
Mount  Moriah  (on  which  the  Temple  stood),  and  Mount 
Acra,  are  now  scarcely  distinguishable  as  elevations,  pro- 
bibly  from  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  interjacent  valleys. 
Except  at  Mount  Zion  the  general  level  of  the  site  is  below 
that  of  the  immediately  surrounding  oonntry ;  yet  considering 
that  U  is  not  very  distant  from  the  sea,  its  positive  elevation 
above  the  sea^level  is  considerable.  Of  the  valleys  which 
summnd  the  mtf,  that  to  the  east,  through  which  lies  the 
course  of  the  torrent  Kedxon»  is  usually  called  the  Valley 
of  Jeboahaphat,  and  abounds  in  antient  and  modern  se- 

Sulchree.  Beyond  it  rises  a  group  of  hills,  of  which  the 
lount  of  O&vet  is  the  principal,  if  indeed  that  denomina- 
tion does  not  inclnde  them  all.  The  southern  valley  is  nar- 
rower, with  more  abrupt  cliffs,  and  is  indeed  a  rocky  ravine, 
appearing  to  hare  been  antiently  quarried  to  supply  stone 
for  the  buildings,  of.  the  town.  Beyond  this  valley  rises  a 
broad  and  barren  h^V;  while  the  western  valley,  which  has 
received  the  Scriptural  names  of  the  VaUev  of  Gihon  and  of 
Rephaim,  is  bounded  by  a  rocky  flat,  which  rises  to  the 
noith,  terminatinir  in  a  considerable  elevation';  to  this  the 
name  of  Mount  Gibon  has  been  given. 

As  Ihe  interest  of  the  spot  arises  solely  flrom  its  aniieut 
history,  and  do  remains  eust  of  the  buildings  which 
that  history  mentions  as  belonging  to  the  period  which  it 
embraces,  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  noticing  the 
Datural  characteristics  of  the  place,  uncb  they  are  un- 
elianged.aod  aro  often  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings  and 
in  the  lustories  of  the  many  sieges  which  Jerusalem  has 
sustained.  Some  substructions,  and  the  sepulchral  excava- 
tions in  the  clifb  around  Jerusalem,  seem  to  be  all  the 
remains  of  antient  Jewish  works  which  can  now  be  recog' 
msecl,  unless  we  be  disposed  to  add  the  sculptured  monu- 
ments in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphaf.  which  pass  under  the 
names  of  the  tombs  of  Absalom  and  ZacbariwL 

In  the  style  of  buildin?  and  arrangement  of  streets,  there 
is  little  to  distinguish  Jerusalem  from  other  walled  and 
stone-buflt  Turkish  townsof  the  same  rank.  The  attention 
of  filgrims  and  travellers  is  chiefiy  engaged  by  the  sacred 
places  concerning  which  numberless  volumes  have  been 
written.  There  is  scarcely  any  incident  mentioned  in 
Scnptnn^  as  connected  with  J^salera  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, of  which  the  site  is  not  very  distinctly  pointed  out ;  hut 
in  most  instances  the  authority  of  such  indications  cannot 
hot  be  considered  as  extremely  uncertain.  Very  ample 
ucoants  of  all  these  spots  maybe  found  in  the  worka  of 
CotoTicos,  Roger,  Morison,  Surius,  Rochetta,  and  others.  In 
oar  own  language  Maundrell  supplies  a  very  excellent  ac- 
coant,  to  which  the  princiml  additicmB  have  been  made  by 
Clarke,  Buckingham,  and  Richardson.  But  the  most  valu- 
ibie  and  trustworthy  authority  for  the  dimensions  and  plan 
at  Jerusalem  is  the  recently  published  volume  of  Niebuhr's 
'Travels,*  Hambui^  1837. 

The  Moslems  hare  appropriated  the  site  of  Solomon's 
temple  to  their  own  worship.  The  renowned  Sakkara, 
built  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  is  an  octangular  structure  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  and  stands  upon  an  derated  platform 
pa\'ed  with  polished  marble.  This  is  in  the  midst  of  a  grand 
quadrangle  (1489  feet  by  995),  which  contains  at  its 
mthem  extremity  another  mosque,  that  of  £1  Aksa,  which 
was  originally  the  church  by  which  Uie  Christians  distin- 
^ished  the  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  The  entire  locality 
IS  fully  described  by  I>r.  Richardson,  who  obtained  the  sin- 
gular pririlege  of  admission  to  the  interior.  But  to  the 
thousands  of  Christian  pilgrims  who  yearly  visit  Jerusalem 
the  great  object  of  interest  is  the  church  which  contains  the 
alleged  sq^ulchre  of  Christ,  to  redeem  which  from  infidel 


tiands  was  at  first  the  real,  and  always  the  osfenaible,  oliiient 
of  the  Crusades.  This  church  was  one  of  the  numerous 
foundations  of  the  empress  Helena.  As  a  whole  this  ex- 
tensire  structure  takes  a  prolonged  oblong  figure,  with 
irreffular  extensions  in  particular  parts  for  the  sake  of  com- 

{irenending  the  various  spots  connected  with  the  death  and 
lurial  of  Christ;  fta  this  church  is  not  only  supposed  to 
contain  the  sepulchre,  but  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion.  The 

Srobability  of  these  identi&»tions  has  however,  on  very  suf- 
eient  grounds,  been  much  questioned  hy  some  recent  tra- 
vellwB.  A  great  part  of  this  church  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  thirty  yeaia  ago,  and  has  since  been  restored  on  the 
former  place,  but  with  inferior  materials.  The  other  pablio 
buildings  of  Jerusalem  are  not  of  much  importance,  and  do 
not  require  particular  notice. 

Jerusalem,  as  a  whole,  is  still  a  respectable  looking  town ; 
it  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  approaching  nearest  to  that  of  a 
square,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  high  embattled  wall,  built 
or  the  common  stone  of  the  country — a  compact  limestone. 
It  has  seven  gates,  and  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  The  population  of  the  city  has  been  so 
rariously  estimated  aa  to  show  that  it  has  only  been  conjec- 
tured. Some  accounts  rate  it  at  20,000,  oc  even  higher; 
but,  from  a  comparison  of  estimatea  aiid  eireunuUnoes,  we 
should  suppose  the  Rev.  "W.  Jowett  nearest  the  truth  when 
he  states, '  I  should  think  that  15,000  was  too  high ;  and 
should  not  be  rery  unwilling  to  rate  it  at  1,2,000.  In  this 
calculation  of  course  the  pilgrims  are  omitted,  who  are 
crowded  into  the  convents,  ana  fill  up  many  spaces  which 
are  racant  nine  months  in  the  year,  augmenting  the  popu- 
lation by  some  few  thousands.  He  supposes  that  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  are  Jews,  and  that  the  Moslems  are 
something  more  than  one-third,  and  the  Christians  some- 
thing less. 

The  history  of  Abraham  mentions  that  '  Melchizedek, 
king  of  Sakim,*  oame  forth  to  meet  him  when  he  returned 
from  die  alMighter  of  the  kii^ ;  and  it  has  generally  been 
suiipcMed  that  this  *  Salem '  was  the  original  of  the  city  to 
which  the  names  of  Jdjus  and  Jerusalem  wera  afterwards 
given.  It  is  more  certain,  that,  when  the  Israelites  entered 
Canaan,  they  found  the  place  in  the  occupation  of  the  Je- 
busites,  a  tribe  descended  firom  Jehus,  ason  of  Canaan,  whose 
name  the  city  then  bore.  The  lower  city  was  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  children  of  Judah  {Jtul,  i  8)  after  the  death 
of  Joshua ;  but  the  Jebusites  had  so  strongly  fortified  them- 
selves in  the  upper  city,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  they  main- 
tained themselres  in  possession  of  it  till  the  time  of  Darid. 
That  monarch,  after  nis  seven  years'  rule  over  Judah  in 
Helffon,  becBume  khig  of  all  Israel,  on  which  he  expelled 
tbe  Jebusites  from  Mount  Zion  and  made  Jerusalem  the 
metropolis  of  his  kingdom.  From  that  time  forward  there 
is  no  city  the  history  of  which  is  more  closely  connected 
with  that  of  tbe  people  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  of  the 
country  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  For  this  reason,  as 
well  as  because  of  the  disproportionate  extent  which  would 
he  given  to  this  article,  we  do  not  here  notice  the  numerous 
details  which  its  particular  history  embraces.  The  history 
of  Jerusalem  has  been  given  in  outline  as  a  part  of  various 
works ;  but  we  know  no  complete  and  separate  histoiy  besides 
the  *  History  von  Jerusalem '  (down  to  1481)  of  Sebastian 
Brant  (1518).  Of  the  Temple  thero  is  a  large  but  not  verr 
instructive  Arabian  history,  lately  translated  into  Englisn 
by  Mr.  Reynold,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oriental  Trans- 
lation Society.  The  Travels  of  Niebnhr,  before  referred 
to,  contain  a  ground-plan  of  the  present  city. 

JERVIS,  JOHN,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  and  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  was  born  at  Meaford  in  Staffordshire,  January  9, 
1734,  O.S.;  entered  the  navy  at  ten  years  old;  was  posted 
into  the  Crosport,  40  guns,  in  1 760 ;  and  appointed  to  the  Fou- 
droyant,  80,  in  1774.  In  this  ship,whicn  was  distinguished 
for  her  discipline  and  effective  state,  he  fought  in  Keppel's 
action  in  1778;  captured  the  F£gase,  French  74,  in  1782, 
for  which  he  received  the  order  of  the  Bath;  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  sailed  with  Lord  Howe  to  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral,  September  24,  1787;  and  sat  in  parlmment  for 
various  boroughs  from  1782  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revofutionary  war,  when  he  sailed  in  command  of 
a  squadron  to  reduce  the  West  India  Islands,  and  captured 
Martinique,  Guadeloupe, and  St.  Lucia.  Attheend  of  1794 
sickness  drove  him  home.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Admiral 
of  the  Blue,  June  1,  1795,  and  in  the  autumn  took  com- 
mand of  the  Meditexranean  fleet,  with  whicji  he  perfumed 
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the  irmt  oqilmt  of  bis  life,  by  intercepting  and  defeating 
the  B|>uiish  fleet  off  Gape  St  Vincent,  in  February  1 4,  1 797. 
The  diiproportion  of  force  wu  greeter,  it  is  laid,  tfaan  any 
modern  officer  had  ventured  to  leek  an  encounter  with,  the 
Spaniardi  having  nearly  double  our  numbor  of  ships,  and 
more  tiMn  double  the  number  of  guna  and  weight  of  metal. 
However,  Jervia,  repeating  Bodney't  method  of  breaking  the 
line,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  eutured  fbnr  aail  of  the 
line.  In  thii  celehmted  engagement  the  lervieea  of  Nelson 
were  pre-eminent  The  actual  loaa  tuttained  hj  the  enemy 
wea  of  \eta  importance  than  the  lustre  cast  on  the  British 
arms  hv  a  victory  achieved  against  such  odds.  Thanks, 
eouebed  in  the  moat  flattering  terms,  vMe  voted  by  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  and  Sir  J.  Jervis  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  and  Baron  Jenris 
of  Meafbrd,  and  received  a  pension  of  3000^  Shorttv  after, 
his  presence  of  mind  and  moral  conrage  were  severely  tried 
by  the  breaking  out  of  a  branch  of  the  Channel  mutiny  in 
his  fleet ;  trhich  however  was  speedily  suppressed  by  his 
Judioioui  and  decisive  severity.  Having  suffered  for  some 
time  from  ill  health,  he  returned  home  in  1799:  but  in 
April,  1800,  took  command  fbr  a  sbnt  time  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  on  tlw  resignation  of  Lord  Bridport  He  was  made 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  February,  1B01,  on  the  fbr- 
nallon  of  the  Addineton  ministry ;  and  having  through 
life  had  a  sincere  dislike  of  peculation  and  jobbing,  at  once 
Bet  vigorously  to  cut  down  extravagant  expenditure  and  to 
reform  abuses.  This  of  course  made  him  very  unpopular ; 
and  he  was  accused  of  rashness,  and  of  crippling  the  re- 
aouroes  of  the  country  by  a  ftilse  economy.  Charges  of  this 
tort  were  then  very  sure  to  be  made  against  those  who 
exerted  themselves  to  reform  old  and  lucrative  abuses.  Mr. 
Pitt  jwrtook  of  the  dissatisfhctton,  and  at  his  return  to 
tMoe,  in  May,  1 804,  placed  Viscount  Melville  at  the  head 
of  the  Adminlty.  Earl  St.  Vincent  oj^ain  took  command  of 
the  Channel  fleet  in  1806,  in  Fox's  administration,  but  held 
it  only  for  a  year.  His  last  appearance  in  parliament  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  in  1810,  in  the  debate  upon  the  king's 
speech,  when  he  spoke  strongly  in  censure  of  the  conduct 
of  the  war  by  ministers.  He  was  appointed  Admiral  of  the 
Fleetonthedayof  Geor^telV.th'scorronation,  July  19, 1821, 
and  died  March  15,  1823,  in  the  90th  j-ear  of  his  ^e. 
Having  no  children,  the  earldom  became  extinct:  but  the 
title  of  Viscount,  by  special  grant,  descended  to  his  nephew 
Mr.  Rickettx.  A  public  monument  was  erected  in  honour 
of  him  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Earl  St.  Vincent's  professional  characteristics xrere  courage, 
coolness,  and  decision,  amountii^  almost  to  sternness  of 
character :  these,  united  with  great  skill  and  indefetigable 
activity,  rendered  him  an  admu^ble  offli»r.  He  was  very 
independent ;  and  the  dispose  of  his  patronage  in  which  he 
paid  great  and  unusual  consideration  to  the  claims  of  de- 
serving officers,  did  him  honour. 

JESUITS,  SOCI'ETAS  JESU,  is  the  name  of  a  cele- 
brated religious  order  which  was  formed  towards  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ignatius  or  Inigo  Loyola  was  a 
Biscayan  officer  of  noble  birth,  in  the  Spanish  army  at  the  be- 
^tining  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Being  severely  wounded 
m  the  defence  of  Pamplona,  then  besieged  by  the  French 
and  the  Navarrcse,  he  underwent  a  long  and  tedious  con- 
finement previous  to  his  recovery.  Loyola  was  a  man  of 
enthusiastic  mind ;  he  had  been  fend  of  the  world,  and  de- 
voted to  gallantry  and  pleasure ;  but  now,  in  his  forced 
retirement,  he  was  struck  with  ^e  precarionsnessand  fhti- 
li^  of  those  pursuits,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
a  life  of  piety  and  religious  labour,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
claiming Uie  minds  of  his  fellow-creatures  firom  vani^  and 
sin.  MusiuK  on  this  subject,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  religious  order,  which  should  be  entirely  devoted 
to  the  four  following  objects :  1.  The  education  of  youth. 
S.  Preaching,  and  otherwise  instructing  grown-up  people. 
3.  Defending  the  Catholic  faith  against  heretics  and  unbe- 
lievers. 4.  Propi^ting  Christianity  among  the  Heathens 
and  other  infidels  by  means  of  missionaries.  Ignatius,  hav- 
ing begun  to  promulgate  his  views,  and  to  attract  attention 
by  preaching  gainst  the  loose  morality  of  the  times,  fell 
under  the  suspicions  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  imprisoned, 
but  afterwards  released.  He  then  undertook  several  pil- 
grimages, and  at  last  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
and  took  holy  orders,  it  was  at  Paris  in  1 534  that  he  and 
six  of  his  friends  and  fellow-students  entered  into  a  solemn 
compact  to  nromote  Loyola's  object,  the  foundation  of  a  new 
religious  order.  These  first  companions  and  fellowlahouiers 


woe  Fran^  Xavier,  Laines,  Sahneron,  Bohadilta.  Rodri- 
gues,  and  Le  Fevre.  They  were  afterwards  joined  by  three 
more:  Lqay,  Codur, and BroueL  Ignatiuswith his  friends 
repaired  to  Rome  in  1537,  where  he  laid  before  Pops 
Paul  HI.  an  outiine  of  the  institutions  and  regulations  of 
his  intended  oider.  Loyola  had  been  a  military  roan,  and 
he  based  hia  rules  upon  the  principle  of  a  strict  niliwdtna- 
tion,  carried  through  several  gradations  terminating  with 
the  pmpositus  general  is,  or  general  superior,  who  was  to 
have  absolute  away  over  the  whole  Society,  and  flrom  whose 
decisions  there  was  to  be  no  appeal.  The  general  was  to  be 
sul»ect  to  the  pope  only.  Most  of  the  old  monastic  <Hdera 
bad  a  oonsiderable  shtfifirbf  democracy  in  their  institntioua : 
they  assembled  in  chapters  and  elected  their  local  superiors, 
and  decided  upon  other  questions  concerning  their  commu> 
nity  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  although  they  had  also  their 
respective  genemls  residing  at  Rome,  yet  their  authority 
over  the  distant  convents  of  the  vtu-ious  provinces  was  very 
limited.  Hieir  chaptm  occurred  ft-equently,  and  their 
generals  and  provincials  were  mostly  changed  every  three 
year*.  All  this  gave  theifiMmething  of  a  popular  character* 
they  had  their  canvaisinn  lt»  deetions,  their  pMsontd  am- 
bition, and  intrigue*.  But  Loyola's  prqjeeted  order  was 
strictly  monareb  teal,  and  therefore  adapted  to  be  a  more 
eff^tive  support  to  the  Roman  see,  at  a  time  when  support 
was  most  wanted  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  spreading  of  the 
Reformation.  Besides  this,  the  wealthier  of  the  monastic 
orders,  such  as  the  Beoedictines,  employed  their  leisure  in 
scientific  and  speculative  studies,  livmg  retired  and  know- 
ing little  of  political  affitirs ;  and  the  mendicant  orders,  or 
fhars,  had  degenerated  from  their  first  zeal,  and  had  be- 
come obnoxious  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  despised  fbr 
their  corruption,  ignorunce  and  vulgarity.  The  prelates  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  such  as  Bembo  and  Leo  X.  himself, 
spoke  with  open  scorn  of  the  friars,  and  called  Uiem  hypo- 
crites. Another  advantage  of  the  proposed  constitution  fbr 
the  Jesuits  was,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  keep  caim- 
nical  hours  in  the  choir  like  odier  monks,  and  there* 
fore  had  more  uninterrupted  leisure  foe  study  or  busi- 
ness. 

Pope  Paul  lU.,  after  deliberating  with  big  cardinals,  some 
of  whom  were  not  favorable  to  Loyola's  plan,  appro^'ed  of 
it,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  new  order  should  be  called 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  that  the  members  should  wear  no 
monkish  earb,  but  dress  in  black,  Uke  the  secular  priests, 
and  should  in  feet  differ  essentially  fhim  the  monastic  orders 
then  existing.  The  bull  of  the  pope  authorizing  the  new 
Society  was  issued  in  1540,  and  in  it,  by  a  remarkable  pri- 
vil^;e,  the  (ijenaal  of  the  Jesuits  was  authorised  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  judged  fit,  and  to  altra  the  existing 
ones  according  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  The 
original '  Constitutiones*  oflgnatias  were  written  in  Spanish, 
but  afterwards  translated  into  Latin.  The  first  edition  of 
them  appeared  at  Rome,  '  Constitutiones  Societatis  Jesu,' 
1558,  arter  the  death  of  the  founder,  who  expired  on  the 
SIst  July,  1556.  He  left  also  a  mystical  treatise  called 
'  Exercitia  Spiritualia.'  At  his  death  the  Society  was 
already  established  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany, 
and  had  above  one  hundred  schooU,  besi^a  numerous  mis- 
sionaries in  the  East  and  in  Africa  and  America.  Ignatius 
was  succeeded  as  general  of  the  Society  by  James  Lainez,  a 
man  of  more  extensive  information  and  greater  elastidty  of 
character  than  his  predecessor.  It  is  to  Lainez  that  the 
principal  share  in  framine  the 'Constitutiones*  it  attributed, 
and  that  work  bears  the  mipreas  of  a  master  mind.  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  said  that  it  was  a  model  v/f  administrative 
policy.  The  Constitutiones  are  divided  into  ten  parts,  sub* 
divided  into  chapters.  Part  i.,  '  De  admissione  ad  proba- 
tionem,'  concerns  the  mode  of  admission  of  applicants  for 
the  noviciate;  the  q^ualiflcations  required  in  the  applicant, 
such  as  health,  no  grievous  deformity  or  mutilation,  or  other 
physical  imperfection;  certificates  of  good  conduct  and 
temper,  natural  abilities,  and  fourteen  years  of  age  complete. 
Birth,  wealth,  and  other  accidental  circumstances  are  to  be 
considered  as  null  where  the  physical  and  mental  qualifica- 
tions foil ;  but  should  they  be  united  with  these  in  the 
same  individual,  they  render  him  more  acceptable.  Then 
comes  a  li^t  of  absolute  impediments  to  admission,  such  as 
having  committed  murder,  apostacy,  and  other  grievoui 
offences,  having  been  subjected  to  a  d^^rading  sentence, 
having  belong^  to  aome  monastic  order,  being  married, 
and  lastly,  labouring  under  insanitr  or  dedded  weakness 
intellect  Defects  of  tonper,  obstma^,  injudifdclVLenthtt- 
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at  Tiumarjr  dmtian,  hnng  involved  in  4d)t  and 
other  eivil  tiei^  are  not  absolute  impedimenta,  but  the  con- 
■dendon  of  them  ii  left  to  the  dieeretion  of  the  general  or 
of  any  of  hii  lubordinate^  to  whom  he  may  give  the  power 
of  admitting  probationaty  pupils.  The  <»ndi(]ate.  if  approved 
d,  b  admitted  to  a  flnt  probationt  as  a  sort  of  guest  for  a 
ft*  vaekfl  in  on*  of  the  houses  of  the  Society,  in  wler  that 
be  nuiy  beeome  aeqnainted  with  the  mode  of  liTing.  He 
aflerwaxda  assumes  the  dress  of  the  order,  and  is  examiaed 
hy  proper  examiners  upoo  the  numerous  points  contained 
is  the  printed  form,  Primum  ac  GeneraU  Examen  tit 
mmbu9  qui  in  SocieUUem  Jem  admiiti  peiuitt  proponan- 
Am,  Rome,  1958.     Should  the  examination  prove  satis- 
faetoiy,  the  applicant  is  shown  the  constitutions  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Society ;  and  after  confessing  himself  and 
nesiving  the  saerament,  he  si^  a  dedaaUion  that  he  will 
obsenre  the  rules  and  disdpline  thereof,  and  he  is  then 
sdtnitted  into  one  of  the  houses  of  second  probation,  or 
BOTictat*.   Vkrt  li^  '  Quae  ad  eos  dimittondos  pertinet,  qui 
td  probationem  admissi  flierunt  et  parum  apti  ad  Socie- 
tsiem  inTeniuntur.'   Those  who  during  their  noTioiatc  are 
found,  after  mature  experience,  not  to  be  fit  subjects  for  the 
Society,  on  account  of  mental  or  bodily  defects  or  vices,  are 
to  be  dismissed  privately,  without  scandal  or  exposure, 
and  with  kind  advice  and  exhortations.   Those  who  leave 
of  their  own  accord  are  not  to  be  sought  after,  unless  they 
have  qualities  whioh  nuke  it  desirabk  for  the  Society  to 
retain  them.    Fart  iiL,  '  Do  iis  eonservandis  et  promo- 
vendis  qui  in  ptpbattone  manent.*    Ilus  ]wt  treats  of 
the  mental  and  m«al  discipline  to  whioh  novices  are  sub- 
jeot ;  dooili^  and  obedienoa  are  to  be  ineuloatsd,  pride  and 
obatma<7  to  be  eonquered:  it  treats  also  of  the  physical 
eduoation,  cleanliness,  wholesome  diet,  proper  exercise,  &c. 
The  term  of  probation  lasts  generally  two  years.   Part  iv., 
*  Do  iis  qui  in  Sooietate  retinentur  instvaendis  in  Uteris.' 
TbtB  pare  treats  of  the  colleges  and  seboob.  The  colleges 
have  revenues  derived  from  uonations  or  bequests  of  bene- 
volent persons;  Uiose  colleges  which  can  support  twelve 
scholars  besides  teachers  are  not  to  collect  alms  or  receive 
other  eleemosynary  oEferii^   After  two  years*  probation, 
those  who  intend  to  enter  ue  Society  are  received  as  scho- 
lastici  iu  one  of  the  ccdleges,  and  take  the  vows  of  chastity, 
poverty,  and  obedianoe.  The  courses  are  humanities  and 
riietorie,  logie.  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
and  tl&eQiDgy  (both  ftcihotastie,and  positive  or  dogmatic)  and 
the  atudy  of  the  Su-iptures.   Besides  the  colleges  or  semi- 
naries for  the  SoeiKr,  there  are  classes  and  iohools  for  lay  or 
external  pupils.    Bvery  ooUsgs  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
teeter,  appointed  by  the  general  or  hf  the  respective  pro- 
vincials, and  chosen  Anm  the  class  of  cMdjuton.  and  re- 
movable at  pleasure.   The  Christian  doctrine  or  Catechism 
is  te  be  read  and  explained  by  the  rector.  Subsequent 
rsgulations  were  published  at  various  times  concerning  the 
Quue  of  instruetion  in  the  *  Ratio  Studiorum '  of  Acquaviva, 
anl  the  '  Methodus  Dooendi  et  Discendi  a  P.  Juvencio  in 
usamManalrorum  Societatis  Jesu,*  which  was  approved  of 
bv  lbs  14U  general  eongregation  of  the  Society.  Another 
cBspier  treats  of  the  univsrsities  wfaioli  belong,  or  may 
Meae,  to  the  Soeiety;  oftbaikeulties  of  arla»  philosophy, 
uxi  theology ;  of  the  examinations  and  degrees,  fito.  The 
Sscit^  did  not  coneem  itself  with  the  foculties  of  law  and 
BMdiane.  Part  v.,  '  De  iis  qua  ad  admittendum  in  corpus 
Sudetatis  pertinent,'  treats  of  the  admission  of  scholars 
ioto  Ibe  body  of  the  Society,  elUier  as  professi  or  coadjutors. 
The  profbssi  must  have  studied  theology  fbr  four  years,  and 
W  past  twenty-ftve  years  of  age.   The  formula  of  the  pro- 
&Hion  is  given.    The  vows  taken  on  making  profession 
lufere  tbo  reverend  fkther-general, '  locum  dei  tenenti,*  or 
■ny  otbev  superior  appointed  by  him,  are  perpetual  chastity, 
poverty,  obedienee,  and  a  peculiar  care  of  the  education 
•f  youtli  i  besides  whioh  the  profbssi  promise  an  especial 
obedienaa  to  the  nmralgn  poDtifr  witb  respect  to  any 
nioinw  which  he  nay  eeud  them  to.  This  lest  promise, 
w  vow,  is  not  made  by  the  ooadjutors.    Part  vt,  *  De 
iis  qui  admissi  et  in  oorpaa  Soeietatis  eooptati  sunt,  quod 
>d  ipswum  personas  attineV  regulations  for  the 

BsDUer  of  livmg  in  the  piofeMed  houses,  which,  unlike  the 
nUe^sa,  eaanoC  have  any  property  or  settled  ineome,  but 
the  mmate  must  live  upon  the  alms  given  by  the  faithful, 
lbs  coadjutors  who  are  not  employra  in  the  colleges  as 
nelors  or  teachers  must  live  in  the  professed  houses  of  cha- 
nty, like  the  iHTofesid.  The  pnrf^  and  the  ooadjutors  must 
loieiiiiet  alt  dtbu  to  henditary  suooewioni  nor  can  the 


Sooiefy  iuoceed  to  any  of  tbur  obima.  But  there  woe  alio  lay 
or  secular  coadjutors, who  took  the  simple  vowB,yet  continued 
to  eiqoy  their  property,  and  lived  ut  the  world  at  huge. 
Part  vuiq  *  De  iis  que  pertinent  ad  admissos  in  oocpua  So- 
cietatis, ad  proximorum  utilitatem,  in  vineam  Domini 
ditftribuendos,*  treats  of  the  various  kindf  of  misiionariei. 
those  sent  by  oider  of  the  Pope,  and  those  sent  by  the  gene- 
ral of  the  society,  and  gives  wem  diieotioni,  &o.  Part  viiL, 
'  De  iis  que  oonferust  ad  eorum  fiui  dispersl  sunt  cum  auo 
capita,  et  inter  se,  mutuun  uniimem,  recommends  fte- 
quent  reports  and  oomspondence  between  the  rectors  and 
provincials  and  the  general,  and  between  the  missionaries 
and  other  detached  fathers  with  their  respeotive  provinctalB 
or  other  superior,  &o.  Every  member  of  the  Society  is  to 
report  to  his  immediate  superior  any  misconduct  which  he 
observes  in  any  of  his  eompanioDS.  The  geiwral  receives 
monthly  reports  £rom  the  proviooialB,  and  quarterly  ones 
fk-om  the  snperion  of  professed  houses,  the  rectors  of  col- 
leges. Sec.  These  reports  oootain  notes  on  the  disposition, 
capacities,  and  conduct  of  the  individual  members,  besides 
news  and  occurrences  which  may  affect  or  interest  the  body 
of  ihe  Society  or  any  part  of  it.  The  second  chapter  of  Uita 
part  treats  of  the  general  con^gations  or  representative  a8< 
semblies  of  the  Society;  and  it  begins  by  saying,  that  owing 
to  the  regular  and  constant  intercourse  and  eorrespondenee 
kept  up  bietween  the  general  and  the  local  superiors,  tho 
trouble  and  confusion  attending  such  general  assemblies 
can  be  in  great  measure  avoided,  and  they  can  only  be 
necessaiy  euher  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  new  general 
or  for  deliberating  on  some  very  weighty  matter  concerning 
the  Socie^,  su<di  as  the  dissolution  or  transfer  of  its  bouses 
and  colleges,  &o.  In  the  fiiit  oaie  eaeh  provinoe  deputes  its 
provincial  and  two  more  professed  members,  who  are  ehosen 
by  a  {ffovincial  congregation,  convoked  for  this  special  pur- 
pose, whioh  provincial  congregation  consists  of  all  the 
professi  of  the  provinoe  who  can  conveniently  attend,  and 
those  coadjutors  who  are  recton  of  colleges.  In  the  second 
case,  for  purposes  of  deliberation,  the  &tber  provincial 
appoints  tiro  of  his  subc^inates,  and  the  general  may  add 
some  others,  making  not  more  than  five  deputies  altogether, 
ibr  each  provinoe.  Part  ix.,  '  De  iis  qua  ad  caput  Socio- 
tetia  et  gubemationem  ab  eo  descendentem  pertinent,'  con- 
cerns the  qualifications,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Prspositus 
Generalis.  The  general  is  for  life,  resides  at  Bom^  is 
attended  by  a  monitor  and  five  asustants.  From  his  orders 
there  is  no  appeal :  all  are  obliged  to  obey  him  unhesitet- 
ingly ;  he  may  expel  members,  or  remove  them  wherever 
he  pleases,  inflict  pnnishmenti^  issue  ngulations,  or  alter 
the  existing  ones.  His  power  is  iu  iket  UMuluto.  Part  x., 
*  De  modo  quo  conservan  et  au^ri  totum  oorpus  Societatis 
in  Buo  bono  stetu  possit,'  contains  adviM  to  all  and  eaeh  of 
the  various  classes  and  members,  recommending  strict  dis- 
cipline, obedience,  sealous  teaching  and  preaching ;  not  to 
seek  after  dignities  or  honours,  and  even  to  refuse  them 
unless  obliged  by  the  Pope ;  strict  morality,  modsration 
in  bodily  and  mental  labour,  brotherly  charity,  &o. 

lAinex,  being  sent  by  the  pope  as  his  I^te  to  the  Coun- 
eQ  of  ^Knt^  was  one  of  the  <mief  advocates  of  the  papal 
Bupremaoy,  and  maintained,  among  other  things,  against 
the  opinion  of  the  archbishop  of  Granada  and  other  Spanish 
prelates,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  and  their 
authority  over  any  particular  diooese  is  entirely  derived 
irom  the  pope,  who  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  ecelesiastieal 
authority,  and  that  he  can  give  it  or  suspend  it,  or  transfer 
it  when  he  sees  fit.  Lainex  repaired  also  to  the  Conference 
of  Poissy,  in  1661,  where  he  had  to  fkce  Bess,  and  other 
Galvinist  theologians,  but  his  arguments,  mixed  with  coarse 
vituperations  against  his  antagonist^  according  to  the 
polemics  of  the  age,  produced  little  effect  A^out  the 
same  time  the  SooteQr,  by  the  influence  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  and  i^r  several  years'  stru^le  against  the  nni* 
vwsity  of  Paris  and  tiw  Bishop  du  Belley,  obtained  letteis 
patent  from  Franois  II.  to  vpea  cdleges  and  schools  in 
France.  The  Jesuito  teught  gratis,  and  the  universi^, 
whose  coursesof  lectures  were  paid  fbr.wasjealous  f^thern, 
and  attacked  them  repeatedly  before  the  Parliament  as  an 
institution  contrary  to  the  laws  and  dangerous  to  the  state. 
But  this  being  the  time  of  the  great  religious  and  civil  war 
in  France,  the  oelief,  says  De  Thou,  thatthe  Jesuits  were  bom 
to  conquer  and  destroy  Protestantism,  made  the  Parliament 
and  the  French  prelates  wink  at  their  introduction  into  the 
kingdom,  at  least  until  further  deliberation^William  Do- 
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STO  them  a  house  in  Parit  vhioh  th^  utde  into  a  eol- 
je,  caUed  the  College  of  Clenwmt,  and  he  bequeathed 
them  alao  36,000  6ous  in  his  viU. 

Soring  the  war  of  the  League  the  Jesuita,  like  the  other 
monastic  orders,  with  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  ahoved  themselves  opposed  to  the  claims  of  Henri  IV. 
as  beine  a  heretic.  Even  after  the  abjuration  of  that  prince 
a  fanatic  of  low  birth,  called  Barridre,  conspired  to  murder 
him,  but  was  discovered,  and  it  was  found  that  a  Capuchin, 
a  Carmelite  monk,  a  curate,  and  a  Jesuit  rector  of  the 
college  at  Paris  were  cognixant  of  and  accessory  to  the  con- 
spiracy. Soon  after  another  fanatic,  Jean  Chatel,  attempted 
his  life,  and  actually  wounded  Henri.  This  young  man 
had  studied  under  the  Jesuits,  but  it  was  never  proved  that 
they  bad  instigated  him  to  the  deed.  It  is  true  that  among 
the  papen  of  a  Jesuit  called  Oaignard  some  satirioal  ana 
abusive  expzesnons  i^nst  the  king  were  found,  which 
seemed  to  miply  an  apwobation  of  the  crime.  Chatel 
was  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  Guignard  was  hanged ;  and 
the  ^rliament  of  Paris,  already  instigated  against  the 
Jesuits  by  the  university,  decreed  their  banishment  in  I&94, 
which  sentence  however  did  not  extend  to  the  jurUtdictions 
of  the  pailiunenta  of  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  But  at  the 
end  of  1603  Henri  IV.,  at  the  pressing  request  of  the  pope, 
recalled  the  Jesuits,  saying  to  the  president,  Do  Harlay, 
who  remonstrated  against  this  measure,  that  '  the  Jesuits 
ought  no  longer  to  be  charged  with  the  crimes  of  the 
League,  which  were  the  error  of  the  times ;  and  as  every 
state  thought  them  useftil  in  the  education  of  youth,  he 
shotdd  not  shut  the  door  i^inst  them,  especially  as  he 
would  not  appear  to  mistrust  his  own  bom  subjects.'  On 
the  2nd  of  January,  1604,  the  parliament  of  Paris  registered 
the  king's  leUers  patent  tot  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits. 
Vsma  uat  time  they  remained  in  France,  where  they 
irreatly  extended  the  number  of  their  coll^ea  and  pupils, 
though  always  seen  with  a  jealous  eye  by  many,  till  their 
final  expulsion  in  1764.  Their  disputes  with  the  Jansenista, 
which  were  carried  on  with  great  bitterness  on  both  sides, 
are  mentioned  in  the  articles  Arnauld  and  Jansbnists. 

The  Jesuits  found  their  way  into  England  under  Eliza- 
beth, in  whose  reign  several  of  them  were  implicated  in 
oonsinrawes  against  the  queen,  ibr  which  they  were  exe- 
onteo.  It  ought  to  be  noticed  however,  that  De  Thou, 
who  is  no  friend  to  the  Societr,  states  that  the  conspira- 
tor Pury,  who  is  said  to  have  been  encouraged  in  his  at- 
tempt by  a  Venetian  Jesuit,  met  at  Paris  the  Jesuit  Vatz, 
who  eaniestly  dissuaded  him  from  his  purjuse,  quoting 
the  opinions  of  other  learned  men  of  the  Society,  who  de- 
dared  that  no  reason,  political  or  reli^ous,  could  justify  an 
attempt  against  the  Ufe  of  a  sovereign,  however  heretical. 
This  and  other  similar  instances  prove  that  in  so  numerous 
a  body  as  that  of  the  Jesuits'  society  men  of  various  tem- 
pers and  opinions  must  be  found,  some  of  whom,  through  a 
strained  casuistry  or  fimatical  seal,  arrived  at  totally  dif- 
ferent condustoos  tnm  those  of  the  mne  wher  and  more 
honest  part  of  their  oornmnnitj. 

In  me  reign  of  James  I.  Uie  Jesuit  Garnet  was  tried  for 
having  participated  in  the  Gunpowdn  Plot ;  and  after  ex- 
hibiting throughout  his  examination  a  great  aptitude  for 
equivocation,  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  A  full  in- 
vestigation of  this  curious  trial  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
*  Criminal  Trials,'  publialMd  by  the  Society  for  the  DijBhsion 
of  Useful  Knowledee. 

The  qtissions  of  the  Jesuits  form  an  important  part  of  the 
history  of  their  Society.  The  first  attempts  by  Xavier  were 
premature.  He  had  more  zeal  than  information,  and  the 
accounts  of  his  numerous  oonversions  ought  to  be  received 
with  caution.  The  arms  of  the  Portuguese  effected  more 
conversions  by  force  in  India  than  Xavier's  persuasion,  who 
himself  confesses  that  be  eouM  not  understand  nor  he  un- 
derstood by  the  natives,  though  be  could  baptize  them.  In 
Japan,  where  he  wont  unprotected  by  a  Porti^ese  force, 
he  foiled ;  hut  he  served  as  a  pioneer  to  prepare  the  way 
for  others  better  qualified  for  the  task,  and  the  Jesuits 
formed  in  time  numerous  Christian  congr^ations  in  Japan. 
The  history  of  the  Japanese  Christians,  and  their  extermi- 
nation in  1637,  is  found  in  BartoU,  Hiatoria  delta  Com- 
pagnta  di  Gem,  '  II  Giappone,  seconda  pirte  deU*  Asia ;' 
and  it  forms  a  narrative  of  considerable  interest,  written 
iqiparently  with  great  simplici^.  The  author  does  not  dis- 
guise the  faults  committed  by  the  Cihristians,  whidi  contri- 
buted to  their  rum. 
InCbtnathe  J«iiitov«n  Ukewiie  soooeiBfiil,  ud  their 


establishment  there  his  been  more  durable.  Bartoli,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  work, '  La  Cina,  tena  parte  deU* 

Asia,*  gives  an  account  of  their  settlement  in  tmit  empire, 
and  of  their  progress ;  and  further  information  is  founa  in 
the  *  Lettres  Emfiantes  et  Gurieuses.'  [Haldb,  Dn.]  Be- 
tween the  years  1981  and  1681,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
European  Jesuits  wa«  employed  in  the  missions  of  China, 
many  of  them  men  of  information,  to  whom  Europe  is  in- 
debted for  the  first  authentic  information  respecting  the 
internal  condition  of  that  vast  empire.  The  generals  of  the 
Society  chose  men  acquainted  wiUi  mathematical  and  me- 
chanical sciences,  which  they  knew  were  in  request  at 
Pekin,  and  thus  they  obtained  a  footing  and  an  influence  at 
the  emperor's  court  which  no  other  Europeans  have  ever 
acquued.  Although  persecutions  bunt  out  against  the 
Christians  of  China,  yet  the  Jesuits  nevn  entirdy  lost  their 
hold  there,  and  their  house  at  Pekin  has  eonUnned  to  exist 
till  our  own  times.   [Amiot,  le  Pbrk.] 

From  India  Jesuit  muuionaries  found  their  way  into 
Abyssinia,  where  Portuguese  travellers  had  penetrated 
many  years  before  [Altarbe],  but  the  Jesuits  went  farther 
into  the  country,  especially  in  its  southern  parts,  than  any 
other  Europeans,  either  beftnre  or  after  them.  Paez  and 
Lobo  visited  the  sources  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Abyssinian 
Nile,  and  Father  FOTnandes  piooeedsd  as  ftr  as  Nareo, 
about  6"  N.  lat.  [Tbllsz.] 

In  INtfoguay  the  Jesuits  had  an  open  field  fw  the  dis- 
pUy  of  their  abilities  and  principles.  Their  missionarieB 
went  to  South  America  after  the  country  hod  been  devas- 
tated by  the  Spanish  oonquenm,  who  hunted  the  Indians 
like  wild  beasts.  The  Jesuits  judged  that  the  poor  natives 
might  be  converted  by  milder  means,  and  be  made  Christ- 
ians and  happy  at  the  same  time.  They  obtained  from  the 
court  of  Spam  a  declaration  that  all  their  Indian  proselytes 
should  be  considered  free  men,  and  that  the  Jesuits  should 
have  the  government  of  the  communities  of  converts  which 
they  should  form  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  And  the 
Jesuits  did  form  a  flourishing  community  of  Indian  converts 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  and  tl^  Parana,  who  are 
said  to  have  amount^  tolietween  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  the^  governed  them  for  a  century  and  a  half 
in  peace  and  liappiness,  keeping  them  in  the  condition  of 
dodle  bat  contented  pupils,  direeting  thdr  labonn,  and  in- 
structing them  in  the  uaefbl  arts,  but  not  in  the  refinements 
or  luxuries  of  Europe.  There  were  no  taxes  or  law-wits  in 
Paraguay  ;  eadi  able-bodied  man  had  a  modeimte  task  to 
perform,  and  the  produce  of  their  common  labour  provided 
for  the  wants  of  all.  Writtn  of  very  different  opinions,  Ray- 
nal,  Montesquieu,  Robertson,  Muratori,  Southey,  and  others, 
have  done  justice  to  the  paternal  administration  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay. 

Other  accounts  of  that  remarkable  colony  are  found  in 
numerous  works,  in  the  '  Letters  from  Paraguay,*  in  the 
various  histories  of  the  '  Jesuits'  Missions,'  &c  And  it  is 
a  lemarkable  instance  of  political  ii^ustioe,  that  the  very 
benefits  which  the  Jesuits  were  imparting  to  mankind  in 
South  America abould  have  been  made  the  causeorprelext 
for  their  ruin.  In  1 760,  Spain,  by  a  treaty  with  Portugal, 
thought  proper  to  give  up  seven  districts  of  Paraguay  to 
the  latter  power,  in  exchange  for  a  territory  which  the  Por- 
tuguese had  occupied  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  La 
Plata,  end  the  Sptmish  government  ordered  the  Jesuits  and 
their  Indian  pupils  to  abandon  their  homes  and  remove  to 
some  other  part  of  tiie  Spanish  territ(aie8.  The  Withers 
in  vain  remonstrated  against  the  imustioe  and  cruelty  of 
expelling  men  finm  the  fields  which  uiey  had  by  their  labour 
reclaimed  from  the  wilderness ;  the  harsh  muidate  was 
repeated,  and  the  Jesuits  were  preqpared  to  obey.  But  the 
natives  refused  to  submit,  and  resisted  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  forces  whidi  woe  sent  against  them,  and  altbou^ 
a  subseqnoit  change  in  the  diplomatic  r^timu  of  the  two 
countries  left  the  Indians  in  possession  of  their  country,  yet 
the  Jestiits  were  fUsel^  accused  of  having  encouraged  what 
was  styled  the  rebellion.  The  Spanish  government,  after 
mature  investigation,  acquitted  them,  but  the  I^otuguese 
minister  Porabal,  a  harsh  and  unprincipled  man,  believed 
or  affected  to  believe  in  the  rebelUous  spirit  of  the  fathers, 
whom  he  wished  to  expel  from  Portugal,  because  he  was 
jealous  of  their  influence,  and  had  found  them  repeatedly  in 
the  way  of  his  plans  and  schemes  at  home.  An  attempt 
by  some  noblemen  to  murder  the  king,  Joseph  of  Portugal, 
was  charged  upon  the  Jesuits,  because  Fauer  Malagrida. 
one  of  the  Society,  was 
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Ai  proof  however  could  not  be  obtained  against  him.  Father 
Huagrida  was  accused  of  hersBy,  on  account  of  some  ascetic 
TOtonary  works  which  he  had  published,  was  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition,  and  executed ;  aud  in  September,  1 769,  the 
minister,  in  the  king's  name,  gave  an  order  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Society  from  the  Portuguese  territories  and  for  the 
confiscation  of  their  property.  The  order  was  executed  with 
the  greatest  inhumanity  both  in  Portugal  and  Brazil,  the 
bthers  being  shipped  off  with  indecent  Hurry,  like  so  maoy 
ciale,  on  board  ships  bound  for  Italy,  where  they  were 
landed  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution. 

Fiance  fullowed  next  in  the  same  course  of  proscription. 
Ibe  Jesuits  had  mode  themselves  many  enemies  in  that 
wnntiy  by  Uieir  long  and  bitter  persecution  of  the  Jan- 
snists,  and  tlieir  coMroversies  with  that  sect  had  brought 
much  obloquy  upon  their  institutions  and  moral  priucipTes. 
[JjLvsKNiSH.j   Pascal,  in  his  'Lettres  Proviuciales,*  had 
assailed  them  with  ridicule,  which  has  always  proved  most 
powerful  in  France.   The  parliament  of  Paris  telt  an  old 
anrl  hereditary  hostility  towards  them :  the  minister  Clioiseul 
disliked  thL'm  on  personal  and  political  grounds ;  he  had 
felt  and  ascerlaincu  that  tlieir  secret  inHuence  could  often 
thwart  and  balance  the  credit  of  any  minister ;  besides  which, 
Choiseul  was  partial  in  a  certain  decree  to  some  of  tho  free- 
tiiinking  philosophers  of  his  time,  who  had  no  sympathy  for 
the  Society.  To  crown  all,  even  the  king's  mistress,  Mackme 
de  Pompadour,  arrayed  herself  against  tlie  Jesuits.  That 
intriguing  woman  wished  to  remain  at  court  under  some 
more  decorous  name  than  that  of  concubine  to  Louis  XV. 
She  solicited  the  appointment  of  lady  of  honour  to  the 

S|ueen,and  in  order  to  strengthen  ber  application  she  chose 
or  ber  confessor  Father  De  Sacy,  a  Jesuit  who  had  a  repu- 
tation for  exemplary  conduct.  She  pretended  that  she  had 
dropped  all  intercourse  wilh  the  kmg.  and  that  she  was 
really  penitent.  De  Sacy  however  did  not  allow  of  any 
equivocation:  he  told  the  lady  that  if  her  penitence  were 
sincere,  she  must  quit  the  court  altogether,  as  La  Valliiire 
had  done  under  Louis  XIV.  The  result  ma^  be  easily 
guessed.  Madame  de  Pompadour  left  the  too  rigid  Jesuit, 
remained  at  court,  aud  from  that  moment  became  a  declared 
etiemy  to  the  order,  llius  the  strict  morality  of  a  member 
oftbat  Society,  which  has  been  often  charged  with  being  too 
lax  and  accommodating,  contributed  to  its  ruin.  A  pretence 
soon  occurred  for  effecting  it  Father  Lavalelte,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  missions  in  the  French  West  Indies,  had 
been  speculating  in  colonial  produce.  His  cargoes  were 
uiveS  by  the  English*  then  at  war  with  France.  Father 
lavaletle  became  a  bankrupt  for  3,000,000  livres.  His 
creditors  in  France  appealed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
which,  having  seen  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Society  that 
Do  individual  belonging  to  it  could  possess  property  on  his 
own  account,  considered  Father  Laralctte's  debt  as  that  of 
the  whole  body,  and  condemned  the  Society  to  pay  the  cre- 
ditors. An  immense  outcry  was  raised  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  tbe  ^liamont  in  1762  declared  that  an  independent 
bwly  \ike  the  Society,  having  peculiar  laws,  aud  being  all  sub- 
ject to  one  individual  residing  at  Rome,  was  an  inatitutioa 
daagerous  sod  unfit  for  any  well  regulated  state;  the  other 
parliaments  made  similar  declarations,  and  the  partisans  of 
the  Jansenists,  the  philosophers,  the  courtiers,  and  the  mi- 
nister, all  echoed  the  denunciation.  At  lost,  in  1764,  by 
an  order  of  the  king,  the  Society  was  entirely  suppressed  in 
France,  and  their  property  was  condscuted;  but  a  small 
pension  was  given  to  the  members,  who  were  allowed  to 
remain  dispersed  in  the  country,  on  condition  of  swearing 
lo  renounce  the  Society  and  its  mstitutious. 

Their  fall  in  Spain  took  place  three  years  later.  Choiseul 
is  said  lo  have  contributea  to  it  by  persuading  the  honest 
but  ereduloua  Charles  III.  that  an  insurrection  which  broke 
out  at  Uadrid  in  1766  against  the  minister  of  the  day  was 
the  work  of  the  Jesuits.  lyAranda,  the  president  of  the 
council  of  Castile,  already  prepossessed  gainst  the  Society, 
«a«  the  confidant  of  King  Charles  in  affecting  their  expul- 
Bon.  The  Society  was  feared,  perhaps  more  than  there  was 
Deed,  and  everything  was  planned  against  them  with  the 
greatest  secrecy.  The  king  with  his  own  hand  wrote  letters 
to  all  the  ^vemors  of  provinces  throughout  the  Spanish 
iBoaarchy  m  Europe  and  in  the  colonies,  which  were  not  to 
W  opened  until  a  specified  day  and  in  a  specified  place. 
Wben  the  appointed  time  came,  the  3Ist  of  March,  1767, 
llie  colleges  and  houses  of  the  Jesuits  throughout  Spain 
*ere  surrounded  at  midnight  by  troops,  sentinels  were  posted 
It  every  door,  the  bells  were  secuxed,  and  king's  conimis' 
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sioners  having  roused  and  assembled  tho  respective  coM* 
munities  in  the  refectory,  read  to  them  aloud  the  royal  decree 
which  expelled  them  from  Spain.  The  members,  having 
taken  their  breviaries,  some  linen,  and  a  f&vi  other  conve~ 
niences,  were  placed  in  carriages  and  escorted  by  cavalry  to 
the  coast,  where  they  emharJced  for  Italy.  After  being  re- 
fused admittance  in  several  harbours,  and  kept  for  soma 
months  on  board  crowded  ships,  during  which  many  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  died,  the  survivors  were  at  last  landed  in 
Corsica. 

Similar  measures  were  executed  in  Spanish  America, 
only  with  circumstances  of  still  greater  harshness.  In 
Paraguay  the  Indians  were  amazed  and  distracted  at  the 
news,  and  would  have  opposed  by  ihrce  the  execution  of 
the  decree,  but  here  the  Others  gave  a  noble  example  of 
fortitude  and  resignation,  which  was  an  answer  to  all 
former  charges  brought  against  their  Society.  These  men, 
represented  as  bo  ambitious,  so  worldly,  so  intriguing,  so 
refractory  towards  the  civil  power — these  men,  who  in 
Paraguay  at  least  possesse<l  an  unbounded  influence  over 
their  Hocks,  exerted  all  that  influence  to  appease  the  en- 
raged Indians,  and  to  induce  Ibcm  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
royal  decree.  No  more  than  DOOO  dollars,  about  2000/. 
sterling,  were  found  in  their  coffers. 

By  a  compromise  between  tho  pope  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  the  latter  allowed  a  pension  of  a  shilling  a  day  lo 
the  expelled  &thers;  hut  on  condition  that  no  apology  of 
any  sort  should  he  written  by  any  member  of  the  order, 
under  pain  of  all  losing  their  pensions. 

In  the  following  year,  I76S,  the  king  of  the  two  SicHies 
and  the  duke  of  Parma  suppressed  the  Jesuits'  Society  in 
their  dominions.  It  still  continued  in  the  Sardinian  and 
the  Papal  states;  but  in  February,  1769,  their  supporter 
Clement  XIII.  died,  and  Ganganclli  was  elected  in  his 
stead.  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  all  insisted,  in 
very  strong  terms,  on  the  final  suppression  of  the  Society 
by  the  new  pope.  Ganganelli  proceeded  with  caution  ;  he 
took  three  years  to  consider  the  matter.  He  appointed  a 
congregation  of  five  cardinals  to  examine  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Society.  At  last,  on  the  2Ist  of  July, 
1773,  the  pope  issued  a  bull,  in  which,  after  dcscantine  on 
the  laudable  object  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  oa 
the  services  it  mid  rendered  to  religion,  he  observed  that  on 
many  occasions  a  spirit  of  discord  had  broken  out  between 
them  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  authorities,  that  many 
serious  charges  had  been  brought  forward  against  individual 
members,  who  seemed  to  have  deviated  from  the  original 
spirit  of  their  institutions,  that,  lastly,  most  Catholic 
princes  bad  found  it  necessary  for  the  peace  of  their  domi- 
nions to  expel  the  Jesuits  therefrom,  and  that  now,  for  tho 
peace  of  the  Christian  world,  and  being  moved  by  tlie  most 
weighty  considerations,  and  considering  that  the  Society  of 
Jesus  could  no  longer  bring  forth  those  fruits  of  piety  and 
edification  for  which  it  was  intended,  he  declared  the  said 
Society  to  he  suppressed  and  extinct,  its  statutes  annulled, 
and  its  members  who  had  been  ordained  priests  to  be  consi- 
dered as  secular  priests,  and  the  rest  to  be  entirely  released 
fVom  their  vows.  He  allowed  those  professed  members  who 
were  old  and  infirm,  to  remain  in  the  houses  of  the  ex- 
tinct Society,  but  merely  as  guests,  without  interfering  in 
their  future  mauagement,  which  was  entrusted  to  com- 
missionci'B. 

In  consequence  of  this  bull,  the  Jesuits  were  likewise 
suppressed  in  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, and  in  every  Catholic  state.  Two  powers  only, 
Prussia  and  Russia,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Greek 
schismatic,  allowed  the  fathers  an  asylum  in  their  domi- 
nions, and  continued  to  entrust  them  with  the  education  of 
their  Catholic  snhjects. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  expulsran  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Portugal,  in  1 759,  the  Society  reckoned  altogether  U2,S89 
members,  half  of  whom  were  priests.  They  had  24  pro- 
fessed houses,  669  colleges,  176  seminaries,  or  boarding- 
houses,  61  noviciate  houses,  335  residences,  and  273 
missions.  Their  principal  professed  house,  in  which  the 
general  resided,  was  a  vast  building  attached  to  the  splendid 
church  (ff  the  Gesu  at  Rome.  They  had  besides  the  Roman 
college  and  church  of  St.  Ignatius  in  the  same  capital,  seve- 
ral other  colleges  and  seminaries  for  boarders  of  various 
nations,  a  noviciate  house  on  the  Quirinal,  a  seminary  and 
college  at  Frascati,  a  house  at  TivoH,  and  numerous  other 
colleges  and  schools  in  the  Papal  states.  All  these,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Society,  '«^,g«1^^^g£^ff 
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Slid  pto&ws^  but  ttfll  die  mrthod  and  the  dUeipline  of 
the  Soaety  mn  in  most  hutanoes  omtinued,  being  found 
too  uieAil  to  be  abiogated. 

The  KBoeral  of  the  Society,  Father  Ricci.  vas  confined  in. 
fhe  easUe  of  St.  Angelo,  being  suspected  of  still  assuming  in 
Hcret  hii  fimner  autbuity  orer  the  dispersed  Jesuits,  and 
■laoh  hot  ai^Mrently  without  foundation,  of  having  concealed 
■time  belonging  to  the  Society.  Nothing  however  having 
tian^ired  against  him,  he  was  treated  with  some  courtesy 
and  attention,  but  was  kept  in  confinement  till  his  death, 
in  November,  1775.  On  hisdeath-bed.  before  receiving  the 
sacrament,  he  signed  a  solemn  though  mild  protest  on  be- 
half of  the  extinct  Society,  the  oonduet  of  which,  he  said,  to 
tba  best  his  knowledge,  had  not  affoided  gronnds  fiir  its 
mpprewon,  nor  had  he  himself  ^voa  any  reason  for  his 
impriionnMit:  he  ended  forgiving  sincwely  all  those 
who  had  eoidiibated  to  both.  His  zemaina  were  buried  with 
all  das  honour  in  the  ohnroh  of  fhe  OesA,  among  those  of 
his  predeeeuora. 

Xftw  the  Sooie^  had  been  sopptessed  for  about  3D  years, 
aenxal  attempts  were  made  at  the  b^nmng  of  the  pre- 
sent century  to  le-eatablish  it  Many  persons  in  high  sta- 
tions, frightened  at  the  convulsions  which  agitated  the 
.  world,  imagined  that  luud  the  Jesuits  oontinued  they  might 
have  proved  a  powerfVil  moans  for  maintaining  order  and 
preventing  revmutions  by  the  moral  influence  which  they 
had  over  youth.  In  1801,  Pius  VIL  issued  a  brief,  allowing 
the  JesuiU  of  Russia  to  live  as  a  Soeiehr,  and  to  have  ooUeges 
and  schools.  Another  brief,  dated  30tb  July,  1 804,  allowed, 
at  the  request  of  king  Fndinand  of  Naples  the  opening  of 
schools  and  colleges  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Lastly,  after  his  restoration,  Pius  VIL  issued 
a  bull,  in  August,  I8i4,  solemnly  re-establishing  the  Society 
as  a  relsiotts  order,  under  the  constitutions  of  St.  Ig;natius, 
and  onow  obedienoe  to  the  general  chosen  by  it,  to  be 
employed  in  educating  youth  in  any  country  of  wluch  the 
sovereign  shall  have  previously  recalled  or  consented  to 
raoeive  them ;  and  Pius  b^an  by  restoring  to  them  their 
house  of  the  Gesi^  and  afterwards  the  Roman  college.  The 
Jesuits  have  ooUeges  now  also  in  the  Sardinian  states,  in 
Modeaa,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  like- 
wise at  Freybnrg  in  Switserland,  where  they  have  a  fine 
oollega.  attended  hy  pupils  ftata  France  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  France  they  hsd  te-introduced  themsdves  in  a  kind 
of  elandeatine  meaner  after  the  Restoration,  upon  wfai^h  a 
great  outcnr  was  raised,  and  they  were  finally  expelled  in 
1830.  Both  the  expectations  of  their  friends  and  the  fears 
of  their  enemies  appear  to  have  been  exaggerated,  as  cir- 
cumstanoes  have  cnanged  too  much  in  Euro^  to  allow  the 
Jesuits  to  resume  anything  like  their  former  mfluence.  In 
Spain  Ferdinand  restored  them,  but  afier  his  death  the  po- 
pulaoe  of  Madrid,  excited  by  the  declamations  of  the  ulira- 
liberals  against  the  monks,  took  it  into  their  heads,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  that  the  JesuiU  and  other 
mon  ks  had  poisoned  the  springs.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
delusion  they  repaired  to  the  convents,  and  particularly  to 
Uiat  of  Uie  Jesuits,  and  murdered  the  inmates  in  their  cells. 
Sinos  that  time  t^  legialatnre  has  sui^teased  all  monastic 
institutions  in  Spiun. 

In  Russia  the  Jesnita  were  expdied  by  a  ukase  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  in  June,  1817.  upon  the  charge  of  in- 
triguing and  of  making  proselytes  among  the  members  of 
the  established  Greek  church. 

Jhe  act  of  the  10th  Geo.  IV.,  c  7,  which  is  entitled  'An 
Act  for  the  Relief  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects,' forbids  Jesuits,  or  members  of  other  religious  orders, 
communities,  or  societies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  bound  by 
monastic  or  religious  vows,  from  coming  into  the  realm, 
under  pain  of  being  banished  from  it  for  life;  except  na- 
tural born  subjects,  who  were  out  of  the  realm  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  act  Such  rriigious  persons  may  how- 
ever enter  the  United  Kingdom  on  obtaining  a  licence  in 
writing  from  one  of  the  prmcipal  secretaries  of  state,  who 
h  a  Protestant,  and  may  stay  such  time  as  such  secretary 
shall  permit  not  exceeding  six  mouths,  unless  the  licence 
is  revoked  before  the  end  of  the  six  months.  The  act  also 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  in  any  Jesuit,  or  member  of  other 
religious  body  described  in  the  act,  to  admit,  or  to  aid  in  or 
consent  to  the  admission  of^  any  person  within  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  a  member  oS  such  body;  and  any  person 
admitted  or  becoming  a  Jesuit,  or  member  of  other  such 
body  within  the  United  Kin^om,  aball,  imon  conviction, 
bo  banished  Aom  the  United  Kingdom  for  Hfe.  It  ja  how- 


ever provided  ttiat  notUng  in  this  act  sholl  afleot  any  reli- 
gious order,  community,  or  establfshment  consisting  ot 
females  bound  by  religious  or  monastic  vows. 

Of  the  bitter  polemics  and  the  multlfkrious  charges 
against  the  Jesuits  we  have  not  spaoe  here  to  speak  at  any 
length,  but  we  will  refbr  our  readers  to  the  princiinl  works 
amoiv  a  most  voluminous  mass  of  writings,  both  in  attack 
and  &fence  of  the  Society.  The  polemical  wcffks  on  this 
subject  are  innumerable,  but  a  gooa  history  of  the  Jesuits 
is  still  wanted.  The  *  Histoiro  G^irale  des  J^uites,'  by 
La  Coadrette,  is  a  work  of  considerable  research  and  exten- 
sive infbrmation,  but  the  author  was  a  party  writer  against 
the  Socie^;  and  his  own  assertim^  whenever  they  are  not 
ani^rted  by  anthentie  jvooft,  must  not  be  unMieidy 
trusted.  3.  Tho  ftnions '  Lettres  ProvincialeB,'  by  Pascal, 
had  great  snoeess  at  the  tim^  but  the  chai^  which  he 
brought  against  the  Jesuits,  though  founded  upon  the 
notions  of  some  individual  casuists  oelonging  to  the  order, 
cannot  in  &imess  bear  against  the  body  of  the  Socie^*, 
which  did  not  countenance  their  extravagant  doctrines. 
Voltaire  himself  no  friend  to  the  Jesuits,  acknowledged 
this ;  and  Father  Daniel*  in  his  *  Entnetiens  de  Cl^andrc 
et  d'Eudoxe,*  has  refuted  most  of  Pascal's  arguments. 

3.  Arnauld,  a  polemical  writer  of  the  Jansenists*  party,  wrote 
'  La  Morale  Pratique  des  J£suites,'  in  which  also  chaises 
against  individuals  are  construed  into  genual  chaises 
against  the  whtde  Society,  and  some  real  facts  and  docu- 
ments are  mixed  up  with  party  bitteniess  and  eXBgeratlon. 

4.  *  Extrait  des  iusertions  dannreuseyet  pemioeuses  en 
tout  genre  que  lea  imdiaant  J£saites  ont,  dans  tons  les  terns, 
pcrsereromiDBiit  soutennes,  enseignt^  et  publi^es  dans 
leurs  livra,  avee  approbation  des  Sup^rieurs  et  G6n6rau&.* 
This  book  seems  to  oome  directly  to  the  purpose  by  appeal  ing 
to  numerous  passages  extracted  from  Jesuit  writers.  But 
then  there  is  a  *  R^ponse  aux  Assertions,*  in  3  vols.  4to., 
1763,  in  which  the  author  of  the  previous  work  is  charged 
with  no  less  than  758  falsifications  and  alterations  of  the 
texts  ijuoted  by  him,  and  the  advocate  of  the  Jesuits  pro- 
duces in  every  instance  the  original  text  and  confronts  it 
with  the  corresponding  one  in  the  assertions.  In  order  to 
judge  correctiy  one  ought  to  refer  to  the  origiosl  works. 
These  are  the  most  weighs  authorities  against  the  Jesuits. 
Among  the  defenders  of  the  Society  must  be  mentioned 
'  Apologie  de  I'lnstitut  des  JtmiUm/i  vols.  8va,  which  is 
a  standard  work  in  their  deltoce.  Numerous  declamatory 
works  and  satirical  pamphlets  have  been  published  sgainst 
the  Society,  most  of  which  are  oontemptibie  in  point  of  ar- 
gument The  frunous  '  Monita  Secrete.*  or  pretended 
private  instructions  given  to  the  higher  and  most  tried 
members  of  the  order,  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  spurious.  The  more  substantial  charges  brought  against 
the  Society  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : — 
1.  Antisocial  and  immoral  principles  found  in  some  works  of 
Jesuit  casuists,  such  as  Escobar,  Mariana,  SanchoE.  Bauny, 
Busenbaum,  &c  It  does  not  appear  however  that  the 
Jesuits  in  general,  either  individually  or  aa  a  body,  acted 
upon  these  obnoxious  iHinciples,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
were  censured  and  repudiated  by  tiie  Society.  Ibe  doctrines 
of  their  most  illustrious  moralists,  of  Father  Bourdaloue,  of 
Cardiuid  Sforza  Pallavicino,  of  Bellarmino,  and  others,  are 
free  from  such  stains.  2.  General  latitudhiarianism  in  the 
ethics  and  moral  practice  of  the  Jesuits,  not  so  much  with 
regard  to  their  own  conduct,  which,  with  very  few  indivi- 
dual exceptions,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  pure  and. 
fr^r  from  scandal  than  that  of  most  other  monastic  orders, 
but  with  regard  to  the  lay  persona  whose  cotwciences  they 
directed,  or  to  their  proselytes  in  distant  countries,  such  as 
China,  where  they  are  accused  of  winking  at  several  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous  practices  among  Uie  new  converts, 
and  for  which  they  were  in  fact  censured  by  the  pope 
himselt  [Cluunt  XI.}  Iheir  doctrine  of  wobabilism, 
thwr  attaching  too  great  so  importanee  to  the  merit  of 
good  wwks,  and  their  bias  towards  casuistry  and  equivoca- 
tion, have  been  often  animadverted  upon.  3.  Great  am- 
bition of  ruling  over  the  consciences  of  the  people.  The 
institutions  and  practice  of  the  Society  certainly  tended  to 
keep  the  world  in  subjection,  by  means  of  early  discipline 
and  persuasion,  to  the  spiritual  authority-of  tiie  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  to  tiie  temporal  authority  of  the  re- 
spective sovereigns.  That  this  should  have  excited  the 
animosity  of  those  who  dissented  f>om  that  church,  of  whicU 
the  Jesuits  were  the  firmest  support— that  the  Protestants 
for  insunsfl  should  hare  had  no  jUi^dlf  ^mUw  fliei« 
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iBoit  formidable  dnemiea,  is  nothing  gnrprisiae  or  unreoson- 
■ble;  that  the  free-thinking  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
teotuiy,  who  railed  at  Christianity  altogether,  should  have 
niled  at  the  Jeauibs  was  a  thin^  to  be  expected,  as  well  as 
tliat  ponoiu  of  demoeratie  feelings,  or  wno  wt^wd  to  in- 
trodoGB  the  popular  ctonent  into  tlw  constitutioiu  of  tiie 
Eoiopean  states  and  who  adTocated  an  individual  liberty 
ofthou^t  and  eetion*  should  have  rejoiced  at  the  fell  of 
tbe  Society ;  aind  lastly,  that  the  Janseoists,  whose  princii^es 
of  ethics  and  whose  notions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
differed  totally  from  those  of  the  Jesuits,  should  nave 
htii  Arequent  and  bitter  quarrels  with  the  latttf,  is  not 
surprising, — ^but  that  sincere  Roman  Catholics,  priests, 
Quoks,  bishops,  and  cardinals,  and,  lastly,  a  pope  himself, 
ibould  have  aimed  at  and  effected  the  destruction  of  an 
onler  which  asswted  the  duty  of  subjection  to  the  pope ; 
that  absolute  Catholic  monarchs  should  have  proscribed 
ihe  Jesuits,  whose  precepts  tended  to  keep  the  people  docile 
tnd  obedieut  to  the  temporal  power, — ^Uus  is  a  singularity 
which  must  strike  evdby  iwpoasiooate  ohsenrer  of  the  events 
of  the  eighteenth  oeotiuy,  and  which  can  onhr  be  accounted 
fiu*  by  the  agency  of  a  vsitiety  of  remote  or  hidden  causes, 
and  of  posonal  passions  and  momentanr  interests  which 
often  prevail  in  toe  councdls  of  princes.   The  Jesuits  made 
proselytes;  hut  Uiis  was  in  oonfbnnity  to  the  spirit  and 
received  practice  of  tbeir  church :  imy  preached  perfect 
obedience  to  the  decisions  of  that  church  and  of  its  bead 
the  pope;  but  in  doing  tl^  they  followed  the  established 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine.    Bossuet,        was  no  Jesuit, 
deflnes  'a  beretib  to  be  one  who  has  his  own  opinion,  and 
foUowa  bis  own  judgment  and  sentiment  in  matters  of 
religion  ,*  while  a  Catholic^  on  the  contrary,  adopts  without 
hentatiMi  the  opinioa  of  the  church.'   And  the  Jesuits 
acted  and  taught  in  conformity  with  this  principle. 

It  is  true  that  die  Jesuits'  notioaa  of  papal  authority  went 
farther  than  those  of  the  Gallican  ebuich,but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  provindals  of  the  J  esuita  in  France  and  all  their 
wbordinstes  in  that  kingdom  ncognised  in  solemn  in- 
■troments  the  civil  independence  of  the  sovereign,  and 
that  the  four  articles  of  the  QaUican  church  were  taught 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  French  Jesuits ;  and  in  the  year 
1 76 1  the  French  Jesuits  signed  and  transmitted  to  the  cban- 
eellor  Lamoignon  a  dedaration  to  the  effect — *  1.  That  they 
lield  and  proferaod  that  in  no  circumstance  or  place,  under 
DO  pretenoe  of  tyranny  or  vexation,  on  no  account  of  reli- 
gion, is  it  lawful  fbr  any  person,  wh^ver  be  his  state  or 
condition,  to  make  any  attempt,  directly  or  indirectly,  against 
die  peraon  of  sonrMgiH,  or  to  insiDuate  or  fiivour  any  act  that 
an  tend  to  endenger  their  safhty,  and  that,  they  condemn 
lad  detest  as  aumhie  any  decline  to  the  contrary  which 
nuybe  found  in  any  works  that  may  have  been  composed, 
«tha  by  any  member  of  the  SocieU,  or  by  any  other  per- 
■00.  2.  They  bold  and  profess  the  doctrine  of  the  clergy  of 
ritTioe  declared  in  their  Assembly  of  1662,  and  ibat  con- 
uqueaUy  they  will  always  teach  that  the  power  given  to  St. 
Peter,  to  bit  auccessors,  and  to  the  church  itseu,  is  purely 
spiritual,  and  that  they  have  no  power  over  anything  that 
cooeenu  temporals.   3.  That  they  will  always  be  subject  to 
tbe  kws,  ordinanoes,  regulations,  and  usages  of  the  king* 
mm,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  subjects  of  the  king ; 
uhI  that  tim  wiU  not  attempt  anything  contrary  to  the 
ngbb  of  the  bishopa,  entates,  and  universities,  or  make  any 
neof  any  privilege,  whatever  it  may  be,  except  in  so  fbr  as 
It  m  eonlbrinBUe  to  the  import  of  the  laws  and  maxims  ot 
^  kingdom.   4.  That  if  it  should  happen  (which  may  God 
fathii)  that  they  should  be  ordered  by  their  genenl,  or  by 
uy other  person  invested  with  any  authority,  to  do  anything 
eoDtrary  to  the  laws  of  the  churdh  or  the  state,  to  their 
*Uy  lo  iheir  sovereigns,  or  to  the  public  welfhre  or  tran- 
quillity, they  declare  that  they  hold  and  ever  will  bold  such 
•lecrees  or  orders  to  be  null,  and  cimsider  themselves  t^liged 
to  disobey  them.'    {RSponte  aux  AtterHonty  vol.  iii.,  p. 

Still  as  these  were  not  the  ori^al  principles  of  the 
Society,  nor  conformable  to  the  spint  of  its  constitutions, 
ind  ss  it  could  not  he  expected  that  they  would  be  assented 
to  by  the  Sode^  at  largi^  the  suspicions  mgendered  in 
'■he  minda  of  sovereiena  and  their  ministen  ceitaHdy  con- 
tibated  to  the  downf^l  of  the  JeenUs.  Their  devotion  to 
pope  injured  them  with  the  ■Dvereigns,  and  then  fte 
i4Kreigna  induced  a  pope  to  forsake  them  also.  The  other 
aeoaatic  orders  were  jealous  of  them,  and  the  bishops  and 
inodual  clergy  disliked  them  as  too  independent  a  body. 
Itonght  alio  to  be  obsorred  that  the  Jeamts,  though  pro- 


fbssing  to  be  devoted  subjects  to  the  Roman  see,  were  not 
always  very  manageable  subjects,  and  that  several  popes, 
Clement  XI.,  Innocent  XI.,  Innocent  XIII.,  and  Benedict 
Xm.  found  them  at  times  re&actory.  They  were  in  reality 
too  powerf\d  even  for  the  pope  to  meddle  with. 

Afresh  charge  against  the  Jesuita  was  their  accumulating 
riches,  and  such  suraidon  probably  stimulated  the  seal  of 
several  ministers  ana  oourtiers  against  them ;  but  the  1^ 
is,  that  at  the  suppression  of  their  order,  after  the  most 
minute  inquisition,  no  treasures  were  found,  no  hoarded 
funds:  several  of  the  houses  and  colleges  were  encumbered 
with  debts,  and  the  expelled  members  of  the  Society  lived 
the  rest  of  their  days  in  a  state  bordering  upon  indigence. 

During  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  which  elapsed  from 
tbeir  foundation  to  their  suppression,  the  Jesuits  rendered 
great  services  to  education,  literature,  and  the  sciences. 
Throughout  all  Roman  Catholic  states  they  may  he  said  to 
have  established  the  first  rational  system  of  college  educa- 
tion. Other  orders,  such  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine  instituted  in  1571,  the  Clerioi  Seholarum  Karum, 
in  1 6 1 7,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Sdiools,  or  Igno- 
rantins,  in  1679,  applied  themselves  more  especklly  to  the 
elementary  education  of  children,  though  the  Jesuits  also 
did  not  altogether  neglect  this  branchJ  The  colleges  of  the 
Jesuits  were  euually  open  to  the  noble  and  the  plebeian, 
the  wealthy  ana  the  pour :  all  were  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
^pline,  received  the  same  instruction,  partook  of  the  same 
plain  but  wholesome  diet,  might  attain  the  same  rewards, 
and  were  subject  to  the  same  punishments.  In  the  school, 
the  refectory,  or  the  play-garden  of  a  Jesuit's  college,  no  one 
could  have  distinguished  the  son  of  a  duke  ttcm  the  son  of 
a  peasant,  Tho  manner*  of  the  Jesuits  were  singularly 
plrasin^  urban^  and  courteous ,  fiu-  removed  from  pedantry, 
moroaenesst  or  affectation.  Their  pupils,  generally  speak- 
ing, contracted  a  lasting  attachment  for  their  masters.  At 
the  time  of  their  suppression  the  grief  of  the  youths  of 
the  various  colleges  at  separating  tkom  their  teachers  was 
ucfiversal  and  truly  aiding.  Most  of  the  disttoguished 
men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  even  those  who  afterwards 
turned  firee-thinhers,  and  railed  at  the  Jesuits  as  a  society, 
hod  received  their  first  education  from  them;  and  somo 
of  them  have  bad  the  firankness  to  acknowledge  the  merits 
of  tbeir  instructors.  The  sceptical  Lalande  paid  them  an 
honest  tribute  of  esteem  and  of  regret  at  their  fall :  even 
Voltaire  spoke  in  their  defence.  Gresset  a'ddressed  to  them 
a  most  pathetic  valedictory  poem, '  Les  Adieux.*  The  bi^op 
De  Bausset,  in  his  *  Vie  de  F6nflon,*  has  inserted  a  most  elo- 
quent account  of  the  Institution  of  the  Jesuits,  of  their  motb 
of  instmction,  and  of  the  influence  which  they  had,  especially 
in  the  towns  of  France,  in  preserving  social  and  domestic 
peace  and  harmw^.  For  the  Jesuits  did  not  exdtisively 
apply  themselves  to  the  itistruetion  of  youth  ;  grown-up 
people  voluntarily  sought  their  advice  concerning  toeir  own 
affairs  and  pursuits  in  life,  which  they  always  fteely  be- 
stowed ;  they  encouraged  the  timid  and  weak,  tbey  directed 
the  disheartened  and  the  forsaken  towards  new  paths  for 
which  they  saw  that  they  were  qualified;  and  whenever  they 
perceived  abilities,  good  will,  and  honesty,  they  were  sure  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  The  doors  of  the  cells  of  the  older  pro- 
fessed feUiers  were  often  tapped  at  by  trembling  hands,  and 
admittance  was  never  refkised  to  the  unlbrtunate.  In  private 
life  at  least,  whatew  may  have  been  the  case  in  courtly 

EDlitics.  their  advice  was  generally  most  disinterested.  It 
as  beoi  said  that  tbey  excelled  in  the  art  of  taming  man, 
which  tbey  effected,  not  by  violence,  not  by  force,  but  by 
persuasion,  by  kindness,  and  bv  appealing  to  the  feelings  of 
tbeir  pupils.  If  ever  mankinu  could  be  nappj^  in  a  stale  of 
mental  eubordination  and  tutelage  under  kind  and  con- 
siderate guardian^  the  Jesuits  were  the  men  to  produce  this 
result;  but  they  ultimately  fbiled.  The  human  mind  is  in 
its  nature  aspiring,  and  cannot  be  permanently  controlled- 
it  cannot  be  foshioned  to  one  universal  measure ;  and  sooner 
or  later  it  will  elude  the  grasp  of  any  system,  whether  mili- 
tary or  political,  ecclesiastical  or  pbilosoj^hical,  atid  will  seek, 
at  any  cost,  to  gratify  its  instinctive  desire  for  freedom. 

Am<mg  the  members  of  thmr  own  society  the  Jesuita  hare 
had  distinguished  men  in  almost  every  hrantA  of  leamu^. 
In  the  mathematieal  sciences  we  may  mwtkn,  among 
others,  Jacquier,  La  Sueur,  Boscovich,  and  Le  Maire ;  in 
classical  literature,  Petau,  Sirmond,  Jouvency,  Lagomar- 
tino,  iSirsellini,  &e. ;  in  general  literature,  Possevin,  Betti- 
nelli,  Tirabosohi ;  in  eedesiastieal  laamin^nd  sacred  ora- 
tory, Bellarninok  FBU<k^'i^iio^Dl|fnF^y^urdaIoue;|^ 
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Oriental  philology,  Kircher,  Ignazio  Rossi,  Araiot,  Gaubil, 
&t!.  The  *  Fa-sti  Sooietatis  Jesu,*  the  '  Acta  Sanctorum  S. 
J.,*  the  numerous  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  various  mis- 
siuus,  may  be  consulted  in  wder  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
Jesuit  learnini!  and  labour. 

JESUITS' BARK.  [CiNcnONA.} 

JESSULMER.  [Hindustan,  p.  221.] 

JESUS.  [Christ.] 

JESUS,  eon  of  Sirach,  was  a  learned  Jew  of  Jerusalem, 
who  employed  himself  in  collecting  sayings  of  wise  men, 
from  which,  with  additions  of  his  own,  he  formed  the  book 
of  EccLMiASTicus.  {Ecclest'osticus,  ch.l.,ver.  27.)  Weknow 
little  of  him  but  what  we  can  gather  from  that  book.  Ac- 
cording to  Bretschncider,  he  composed  it  about  180  n.c. ; 
a  date  which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  foct  that,  in  enu- 
merating the  illustrious  men  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  the  last 
he  mentions  is  the  high-priest  Simon,  the  son  of  Oniaa,  of 
whom  be  speaks  in  terras  which  moke  it  probable  that  he 
bad  seen  him ;  whilo  he  does  not  mcntum  the  Maccabees. 

Another  Jesus,  a  grandson  of  the  former,  and  whose 
fiitheff*s  name  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  Sirach,  trans- 
lated the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  into  Greek,  probably  about 
130  BC. ;  fbr  he  states  in  his  prologue  to  the  hook  that  he 
went  into  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Euergetes  (Ptolemy  VII., 
Euei^etea  II.),  and  there  executed  the  translation. 

This  is  the  general  opinion ;  but  Jahn  thinks  it  probable 
that  Jesus  composed  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  about  b.c. 
S92 — 280  ;  that  the  Simon,  son  of  Onias,  whom  he  praises, 
was  the  first  of  that  name,  not  the  second;  and  tnat  his 
grandson  exct^utcd  the  translation  under  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes 1.,  who  reigned  B.C.  247 — 222.  He  founds  this  opinion 
chiefly  on  the  eharactei  of  Simon  I.  agreeing  with  the  cul<^ 
of  the  writer  betto*  than  that  of  Simon  II. 

(Brotschneider,  Liber  Jeau  Siradd^B  ;  Home's  Introduc- 
tion, vol.  iv. ;  Jahn,  Introd.  in  Lib.  Sac.  Vet.  Feed.) 

JESUS  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  was  founded  in 
1496,  by  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  obtained 
from  King  Henry  VII.  a  grant  of  the  nunnery  of  SL  Ra- 
degund,  ^en  lately  suppressed ;  all  the  lands  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  that  monastery  were  given  as  an  en- 
dowment, and  the  buildings  were  converted  into  a  college. 
It  has  sixteen  foundation  fellowships,  open  to  natives  of 
England  and  Wales,  without  any  restriction  or  appropriation 
whatsoever ;  five  of  the  original  foundation,  four  founded  by 
Dr.  Fuller,  muter  of  the  Collie,  and  the  rest  b^  various 
bene&cton.  Six  of  the  fellows  are  xequired  to  be  in  priests* 
orders.  On  every  vacancy  of  a  fellowship  the  master  and 
fbllovs  nominate  two  candidates,  of  whom  the  bishop  of 
Ely  elects  one.  There  is  one  fellowship,  founded  by  James 
Stanley,  bishop  of  Ely,  to  which  the  bishop  has  an  exclu- 
sive right  both  to  nominate  and  appoint.  The  mastership 
of  this  College  is  in  the  absolute  appointment  of  the  bisliop 
of  Ely.  Various  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  smaller 
foundations,  of  different  annual  values,  from  70l.  to  31.  6s.  8(1., 
have  been  bestowed  on  this  College  from  time  to  time  by 
different  benefactors.  It  has  also  some  annual  prizes  of 
value.  The  total  number  of  members  upon  the  boards  of 
this  College  on  March  12,  1836,  amounted  to  179.  Its 
patronage  consists  in  the  rectwiea  of  Graveley  and  Harlton 
in  Cambridgeshire,  of  Stanley  Regius  in  Gloucestershire, 
Tewing  in  Herts,  and  Cavendish  and  Whatfleld  in  Suffolk ; 
and  in  the  vicarages  of  Alt  Saints  and  St.  Clement's  in 
Cambridge,  those  of  Coraberton,  Kordham,  Gutlden  Mor- 
den,  ,Hinxton,  Swavescy,  and  Whittlesford,  in  Cambridge- 
shire ;  of  Elmstead  in  Essex,  and  of  Hundon  in  Suffolk. 
(Lysons's  Cambridgeshire,  pp.  118,  119;  Camb.  Univ.  Ca- 
lendar for  1838.) 

JESUS  COLLEGE.  OXFORD,  owes  its  foundation  to 
the  zeal  of  Hugh  ap  Rice,  or  Price,  a  native  of  Brecknock, 
who,  when  &r  advanced  in  life,  meditated  the  establishment 
of  E  college  which  should  extend  the  benefits  of  learning  to 
the  natives  of  Wales,  an  advantage  which,  previoni  to  his 
time,  had  not  been  provided  fbr  at  Oxford.  WiUi  this  in- 
tention he  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  that  she  would  be 
pleased  to  found  a  college  on  which  be  might  bestow  a 
certain  property.  Her  Majesty  accordingly  granted  a 
charter  of  foundation,  dated  June  27,  1571,  prescribing  tliat 
the  college  should  be  erected  by  the  name  of  '  Jesus  Col- 
•epe,  within  the  City  and  University  of  Oxford,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  foundation the  Society  to  consist  of  a  princi- 
pal, eight  fellows,  and  eight  scholars ;  and  for  their  mainte- 
nance Dr.  Price  (for  he  had  now  become  a  Doctor  of  Civil 
Xaw)  was  permitted  to  settle  estates  to  the  yearly  value  of 


160/.  To  this  the  queen  added  a  quantity  of  timber  from 
her  forests  of  Shotover  and  Stow.  The  founder's  estates, 
which  he  conveyed  June  30,  lay  in  Brecknockshire ;  and  he 
bestowed  upwards  of  1500/.  upon  tho  building,  leaving  be- 
sides some  money,  whioh  was  suffered  to  accumulate,  and 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
■mounted  to  700/.  Hugh  Price,  who  was  a  preben^iry  of 
Rochester  and  treasurer  of  St.  David's,  died  in  August, 
1574.  In  1589  the  Society  procured  another  charter  of  tlie 
queen,  empowering  them  to  hold  possessions  to  the  \'alue  of 
2007.  per  annum,  and  to  appoiut  commissioners  tar  the 
drawing  up  of  statutes. 

King  Charles  I,  in  1636  founded  a  fellowship  to  be  held 
by  a  native  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey ;  Bishop  Westphalinrr 
and  Sir  John  Walter  founded  one  for  a  native  of  England ; 
Bishop  Rowlands,  Dr.  Francis  Manaell,  Dr.  Thomas 
Gwynne,  and  others,  added  fellowships  and  scholarships  for 
natives  of  different  districts  of  Wales,  or  foe  schools  in  the 
principality ;  and  Sir  Leoline  Jenkin\  who  wu  almost  a 
seeona  fbunder.  bequeathed  to  the  Cc>Uege  divers  lands  and 
tenements  for  augmenting  ihe  then  sixteen  fellowships  and 
sixteen  scholarships,  and  fbr  founding  two  additional  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships.  One  fellowship  was  afterwards 
added,  by  a  decree  in  chancery,  out  of  the  residue  of  Sir 
Lcoline's  personal  estate.  So  that  the  Society  at  present 
consists  of  a  principal,  nineteen  fellows,  aiid  nghteen 
scholars. 

Several  exhibitions  have  likewise  been  founded  by  differ- 
ent benefactors,  of  which  twenty-four  are  for  natives  of 
North  Wales,  by  t^c  Rev.  Edmund  Meyrick,  MA.,  trea- 
surer of  Si. David's;  three  for  Caermarthenshire,  by  Bloom; 
two  fbr  Brecknockshire,  or  Radnorshire,  by  Powell ;  one 
for  a  native  of  Ruthin,  or  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  by  Bishop 
Parry ;  one  for'  Caeniorvoushire,  by  subscription,  to  bo 
called  Mr.  Assheton  Smith's;  two  by  Le  Hunt;  four  by 
tho  Grocers'  Company ;  two  by  the  Salters'  Company ;  and 
some  connected  with  the  Cowbridge  School  foundation  by 
Sir  Leoline  JenkinR, 

The  patronai^e  of  this  College  consists  in  tlie  rectories  of 
I»ngworth  and  Remenbam  in  Berks;  of  Ashton  Clinton  in 
Buckinghamshire;  of  Bagendon,  or  Badgington,  in  Glou- 
cestershire ;  Scartbe  in  Lincolnshire  :  Brandeston  and  Fur- 
Ihoo  in  Northamptonshire ;  Rotherfleld  Pipard  and  Wig- 
ginton  in  Oxfordshire ;  Nutfield  in  Surrey ;  Tudington  in 
Worcestershire;  LUndyasil  in  Cardiganshire;  Clynn(^  Vawr 
and  Llan  Wuda  in  CaemarvonshiTe ;  and  Llandon  m  Gla- 
morganshire ;  with  the  vicarages  of  Shipston-cum-Tidmiiig- 
ton  in  Worcestershire,  and  Holywdl  in  Flintshire ;  the 
impropriation  of  Badgworth,  and  the  chapelry  of  Charlton 
Kings,  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  the  impropriations  of 
Holyhead,  Bodedern,  aud  Llandrygarn  with  Bodwrog,  in 
Antflesey. 

The  present  number  of  members  upon  the  books  of  tliis 
College  is  149. 

(Gulch's  Colleges  and  Halls;  Chalmers's  Hist,  of  Ihe 
Univ.;  O.r/ord  Calendar,  1838.) 

JET,  a  variety  of  coal,  which  occurs  sometimes  in  elon- 
gated reniform  masses,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
branches,  with  a  woody  structure ;  fmcture  conclioidal ; 
soft  and  brittle ;  sp.gr.  but  little  greater  than  that  of  wntor  ; 
lustre  brilliant  and  resinous;  colour  velvet  black;  opaque. 
It  is  found  in  Saxony,  and  also  in  the  Prussian  amber- 
mines,  in  detached  fhigments.  The  finer  sorts  are  used  fur 
the  manufiicture  of  ornaments  and  trinkets,  and  the  coarser 
kinds  as  fuel ;  it  bums  with  a  greenish  fhime  and  a  strong 
bituminous  smell,  and  leaves  a  yellowish  ash. 

JETHOU.  [GUERMSEY.] 

JETSAM.  [Flotsam.] 

JEWELL,  JOHN  (bom  1622,  died  1571),  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  English  Protestant  church.  He  was  born  in 
Devonshire,  and  educated  in  grammar'Schools  in  that 
county,  till  at  the  aee  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Oxfoid, 
where  he  was  entered  at  Merton  C6lt^;e,  under  the  tuition 
of  John  ParkhuTst,  who  was  afterwards  the  Protestant 
bishop  of  Norwich.  When  eighteen,  he  was  admitted  R.  A. ; 
and  at  that  early  age  he  became  a  college  tutor.  Henry  VIII. 
was  still  upon  the  throne,  and  it  was  hazardous  for  any  oik- 
to  make  himself  conspicuous  either  as  an  opposcrof  the 
rinciples  of  the  Reformation  or  as  an  advocate  of  them, 
ewell  therefore  kept  himself  quiet,  contenting  himself  wi  ll 
inculcating  Reformation  principles  privately  in  bis  lectures 
to  his  pupils;  but  when  King  Henry  was  dead,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  country  became  mote  decidedly 
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PKtestant  under  his  successor,  Jewell  declared  himself 
openly  a  zealous  Protestant ;  and  when  Peter  Martyr,  one 
of  the  foreign  reformers,  visited  Oxford,  and  there  held  a 
public  disputation  (as  was  the  manner  of  those  times)  with 
rertain  learned  Catholic  divines,  Jewell  acted  as  his  notary. 
From  this  time  bo  became  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Re- 
fomiation,  both  at  the  university  and  as  a  preacher  and 
ratechiser  in  the  country  about  Ahingdon,  where  be  bad  a 
living. 

Times  howoTer  changed ;  King  Edward  died,  and  a  new 

Salicy  was  adopted.  It  wassoi^ht  to  undo  what  bad  been  done, 
ewelt,  it  Beetns,  fiiv  a  short  time  somewhat  temporized;  but 
he  very  soon  recovered  himael^  and  sought  shelter  in  a 
foreign  land  from  the  fererity  of  the  storm  which  fell  upon 
tiiose  who,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  been  zealous  fbr  the 
Reformation.  He  joined  the  English  exiles  at  Frankfort, 
and  afterwards  at  Strasbui^,  where  he  again  met  with 
Peter  Martyr,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  composition  of  some 
of  his  worl^.  The  reign  however  of  Mary  was  short,  and 
with  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  came  brighter  prospects  to 
the  friends  of  reform.  Jewell  returned  home,  and  was 
almost  immediately  made  bishop  of  Salisbury.  His  zeal 
was  not  relaxed.  He  continued  both  by  his  preaching  and 
his  writing  to  promote  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,* 
and  to  endeavour  to  extinguish  whatever  attachment  tbere 
might  still  remain,  especially  in  any  part  of  his  own  dio- 
cese, to  the  older  system.  He  died,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  his  preadiing  tours,  at  the  little  village  of  Monkton 
Farleigh,  in  an  obscure  comer  of 'his  diocese,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age.  Camden,  whose  testimony  is  worth  more 
than  that  of  any  party  writer  on  either  side,  hears  to  him 
this  testimony,  that  he  was  a  man  of  singular  ingenuity,  of 
vast  erudition  in  theology,  and  of  eminent  piety. 

The  writings  of  Jewell  are  chiefly  controversial,  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  being  his  *  Apology  for  the  Church  of 
England,'  and'his  various  Defenses  of  that  Apology.  These 
are  together  considered  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England  that  appeared,  and  were 
translated  into  many  languages  for  the  purpose  of  curcula- 
tion  abroad.  His  writings  were  collected  m  a  large  Jblio 
volume  in  1609.  Copies  of  this  Tolimae  vere  placed  in 
many  of  the  English  churches  for  the  common  use  of  the 
parishioners,  and  may  sometimes  even  now  he  found  fas- 
tened by  a  chain  to  a  reading-desk.  This  honour  it  has 
shared  with  Fox's  *  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,* 
and  some  of  the  theological  writings  of  Erasmus. 

The  writings  of  Jewell  are  still  greatly  valued,  and  are 
much  used  in  two  departments  of  ecclesiastical  rontroversy, 
the  question  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Home,  and  the  question  respecting  the  doctrinal 
sentiments  of  the  fathers  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Lists  of  his  writings  maybe  seen  in  the'Athenm 
Oxonienses'  of  Anthony  Wood,  where  is  an  outline  of  his 
Wte,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been  written  more  in 
detail  by  many  persons. 

JEVrELUNG  OF  WATCHES  is  theart  of  setting  dia. 
monds,  cubies,  sapphires,  chrysolites,  or  other  hard  stones, 
in  the  frame-plates  and  other  parts  of  watches,  in  such 
lOMnDer  that  the  pivots  of  the  watch  may  act  in  holes 
oiide  in  these  stones.   There  are  two  kinds  of  jewelled 
holes  necessary  in  watches,  one  of  which  is  merely  a  per- 
fwstion  through  the  stone ;  the  other  consists  of  a  p^^rated 
piece,  and  a  piece  called  an  end-piece.    The  latter  mode  of 
jewelling  is  adopted  where  it  is  necessary  that  the  end  of 
Ibe  pivot,  and  not  the  shoulder,  should  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  wheel  whenever  by  ■  chan^  of  place  it  is  brought 
into  a  TBTtieal  position,  which  is  imjiortant  in  those  cases 
vhere  the  pivot  has  a  rapid  motion  and  considenU)le 
weight  to  sustain,  as  the  pivots  at  each  end  of  the  axis  of 
the  oalance. 

The  province  of  the  watch-jeweller  is  to  select  the  stones, 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  diamonds,  to  grind,  polish,  turn, 
drill,  and  set  them  into  the  frames  or  other  parts  of  the 
watch  in  such  a  manner  that  the  holes  in  the  stones  may 
correspond  exactly  in  position  with  holes  previously  made 
by  the  watch-finisher  or  escapement-maker.  Jewelling  is  an 
operation  which  when  well  performed  adds  materially  to  the 
durability,  and  not  a  little  to  the  elegance  of  the  machine. 
A  hole  without  an  end-piece  in  thus  made :  the  hole  in  any 
piece  to  be  jewelled  having  been  made  in  its  proper  place 
by  the  finisber.tbe  piece  is  so  fixed  in  alathe  bythe  jeweller 
that  the  hole  shall  he  perfectly  concentric  to  the  centre  of 
nutioE;  this  hole  is  then  enlaced  by  turning,  and  after- 


wards so  formed  that  a  small  drcle  of  brass  wnich  conlnins 
the  stone,  and  which  is  called  the  setting,  may  have  a  cavity 
to  rest  in,  without  the  possibility  of  its  going  through  the 
plate,  or  piece  in  which  the  hole  has  been  made.  After  tho 
setting  has  been  fitted  to  the  cavity,  and  adjusted  so  as  to 
be  Hush  with  the  plate,  two  screws  are  inserted  in  the 
plate  so  near  to  the  cavity  which  contains  the  setting  that 
the  edges  of  the  screw-heads  project  a  small  distance  over 
the  edge  of  the  setting,  and  thereby  secure  it  in  its  place. 
When  a  hole  with  an  end-piece  is  required,  the  same  process 
is  adopted,  but  two  atones  ore  required  for  each  hole  instead 
of  one,  and  the  first  or  perforated  stone  with  its  setting  is 
sunk  into  the  cavity  already  described  a  sufficient  distance 
below  the  surfoce  of  the  plate  to  allow  of  the  reception  of  a 
second  setting,  containing  a  stone  which  resembles  in  form 
a  small  slice  cut  from  a  sphere  about  the  size  of  a  shot, 
its  form  being  plano-convex.  The  edge  of  this  second  setting 
is  left  flush  with  the  plate  or  piece  in  which  the  cavity  is 
made,  and  two  screws  being  inserted,  as  in  the  former  crst, 
the  two  settmgs  are  secured  at  once.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  stone  last  inserted  has  no  bole  through  it. 
The  mode  of  forming  the  stones,  &c.  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed, but  it  will  be  as  well  to  observe  here,  that  in  the 
holes  already  described  the  stones  are  secured  in  their 
brass  settings  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  in 
which  opticians  set  many  of  their  glasses  in  telescopes, 
namely,  by  turning  a  place  to  receive  the  stone,  and  leaving 
a  fine  edge  of  brass,  which  is  subsequently  rubbed  over  the 
edge  of  the  stone  with  a  burnisher.  Jewelling  has  some- 
times to  be  performed  in  situations  where  there  would  not 
be  room  to  insert  the  fastening  screws  without  weakening 
the  part,  as  in  the  fbot  of  a  watch  potence.  In  this  case 
the  first  stone  is  inserted  with  its  setting  into  a  cavity  as 
already  described,  with  the  surface  of  the  setting  flush  with 
the  surface  of  the  part  into  which  it  is  placed,  but  the  ifur- 
f^e  of  the  stone  is  so  much  lower  tban  that  of  the  setting 
as  to  allow  of  a  dovetailed  notch  or  slit  being  cut  through 
it,  and  along  the  surface  of  that  part  which  receives  the 
setting,  so  that  a  small  brass  dovetail  pushed  tight  into  this 
groove  or  slit  secures  (he  setting;  in  its  place ;  and  at  that 
partof  the  dovetail  which  imme£ate1y  covers  the  hole  in  the 
stone  is  inserted  anotha  small  piece  of  stone,  which  forms 
an  end-piece  to  the  hole.  When  a  diamond  end-piece  is 
used,  it  is  usually  set  in  steel,  into  which  it  is  brazed,  the 
diamond  being  a  stone  which  will  allow  of  heat  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  After  brazing,  the  steel  is  turned  into  shape, 
polished,  and  blued. 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  the  jeweller  to  carry  on  his 
business  are  a  small  lathe,  the  action  of  which  in  its  collar 
should  be  as  light  as  possible ;  small  gravers  for  turning 
brass  and  steel ;  a  quantity  of  rough  diamond  in  fragments, 
technically  termed  bort;  small  mills  or  circular  disks  of 
metal  (usually  copper)  fbr  grinding  the  stones  into  shape ; 
diamond-powder  of^various  agrees  of  fineness  for  polishing ; 
and  tummg  tools  made  by  cementing  small  pieces  of  horC 
into  a  notch  made  in  the  mid  of  small  brass  wires  and  fixed 
in  proper  handles.  In  the  preparation  of  a  stone  for  a  jewel* 
hole,  it  is  necessary  first  to  charge  a  copper  disk  about  the 
size  of  a  penny  piece,  and  out  of  which  it  is  fVequently  made 
with  bort,  which  is  done  by  strewing  a  quanti^  of  it  upon 
the  copper,  and  by  strokes  and  pressure  fVom  a  hammer 
embedding  it  into  the  surface ;  the  mill  thus  prepared  is 
fixed  unto  the  mandrel  of  the  lathe,  which  is  put  in  motion 
by  a  band  from  a  rather  large  foot-wheel,  the  mill  making 
from  6000  or  7000  to  more  than  20,000  revolutions  in  a 
minute,  the  Wtta  veloci^  bdng^  awa  only  in  the  act  of 
polishing.  The  stone  to  be  fonned  is  then  taken  on  the 
end  of  one  of  tbe  flngen  of  the  right  hand  and  applied  to 
the  Btir&ce  of  the  Iwrt-miU,  which  is  kept  oonstantlv  wet 
with  water  applied  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  ana  in  a 
few  seconds  a  flat  surface  is  produced  on  a  stone  of  the 
most  irregular  form ;  the  fiat  surface  is  then  placed  next  the 
finger,  and  a  similar  surface  is  produced  parallel  to  the 
former,  until  the  stone  is  of  such  a  thickness  as  is  required ; 
it  is  then  placed,  by  means  of  cement,  on  a  small  chuck  in 
the  lathe,  and  with  one  of  the  before-mentioned  bort  tools 
turned  into  the  proper  shape  for  setting ;  the  bole  is  also 
drilled  either  with  a  Iteel  drill  and  diamond-powder  and 
oil,  or  with  a  drill  made  of  bort  or  small  fragments  of  dia- 
mond. In  drilling  the  hole  it  is  necessary  to  drill  the  stone 
about  half  way  through,  after  which  tbe  stone  is  reversed, 
and  the  drillingcommenced  on  the  opposite  side,  to  prevent 
the  fiaeture  which  would  be  likely  to  t^V^^X^^?!^^** 
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ing  wu  oontiDued  through  to  the  oi>poiite  luz&ce.  The 

Elece  of  Btone,  or  hole,  as  it  ia  called,  is  also  turned  with  a 
Moxr  or  coubtersink  to  receive  the  oil  necessary  for  the 
lubrication  of  the  pivot  A  piece  of  brass,  one  and  of  vhich 
is  shaped  to  fit  the  hollow,  is  charged  with  fine  diamond- 
powdra-,  the  finger  being  applied  to  the  other  end,  and  by 
preisiiw  it  agiinst  the  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  bf  a  mo- 
tion oftha  finger  giving  every  pouible  change  of  position  to 
the  brass  which  is  compatible  with  keeping  it  in  the  hollow 
of  the  stone,  from  which  it  should  not  be  suffered  to  slip,  the 
stone  is  beautifully  polished.  The  stone  is  afterwarda  de- 
tached from  tiie  lathe,  and  its  flat  or  parallel  surfaces  po- 
lished by  rubbing  it  with  all  the  rapidity  of  which  the  hand 
is  capable  on  a  piece  of  plate-fflaas.  previously  cbai|red  with 
a  small  quantity  of  diamond-powder  and  oiL  When  an 
end-piece  is  required  the  same  process  is  gone  through,  ex- 
cept that  the  arilting  is  omitted,  and  the  spherical  side  of 
the  stone  is  policed  by  usins  a  (nece  of  brass  with  a  liollov 
end  to  suit  the  convexity  oT the  stone.  The  jeweller  also 
makes  use  of  a  sineU  ^iriMamp  to  heat  the  cement  when 
he  applies  it  for  the  purpose  ot  wouring  the  stmes  upon 
^e  ctiucks  in  the  lathe,  and  after  one  atae  of  a  stone  has 
been  made  true  by  turning,  and  the  hole  drilled  partly 
through  the  stone  as  before  stated,  it  is  reversed,  and 
fixed  perfectly  true  on  the  chuck  by  keeping  the  cement 
BO  warm  that  the  stone  may  be  moved  by  the  pressure  of 
a  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  which  the  workman  makes  use 
of  for  that  purpose,  by  applying  it  to  the  edge  or  surface  of 
the  stone,  as  required,  while  the  lathe  ia  in  motion.  Another 
and  very  ingenious  mode  of  changing  the  surfitce  of  the 
stone  for  purpose  ef  oomplettng  the  «j|ieration  of  drilling 
without  detacning  it  from  the  oement  » the  following:— 
A  hollow  chuck  is  made  to  At  upon  the  Uuh^  into  the  ex- 
terior edge,  of  which  a  groove  is  turned  to  receive  a  lid  or 
cover,  which  is  turned  true,  and  so  formed  upon  the  edge 
that  it  will  snap  tight  mto  the  before-named  groove  with 
either  ni  its  sides  outwards,  a  small  piece  being  taken  out  of 
it*  edge  to  alkv  ot  the  insertion  of  any  smiUl  tool  to  remove 
the  cover  in  the  same  way  as  the  cover  is  removed  from  a 
watch'barrel.  A  small  hole  is  made  in  the  centre  of  this 
ewer,  over  which  the  stone  is  cemented,  and  when  the 
drilling  on  one  side  is  completed,  the  oover,  and  with  it  the 
stone,  is  removed,  and  by  snapping  in  the  cover  the  con- 
trary side  outwards  the  other  surface  of  the  stone  is  pre- 
sented to  the  operator,  and  the  set  of  drilling  is  repeated; 
fbr  the  cover  and  groove  being  turned  perfectly  true,  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  itone  is  not  aflbcted  1^  the  reversing 
of  the  cover. 

The  end-pieees«  when  red  diamonds  are  used,  are  what 
are  called  rose  diamonds,  and  are  procured  from  Holland, 
where  they  are  eut. 

JEW'S-HARP,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  simplest 
and  rudest  kind,  consistihg  of  an  iron  frame,  resembling  in 
form  the  handle  part  of  an  old-fashioned  eorkscrev,  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  upper  and  wide  part  of  which  is  riveted  at  one 
end  an  elastic  steel  braguob  the  extremity  of  which,  at  the 
fVee  end,  is  bent  outwards  to  a  right  angle,  so  as  to  allow 
the  Soger  easily  to  strike  it  when  the  instrument  is  placed 
to  the  mouth  and  firmly  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the 
parallel  WLtremities  of  uie  frame  i^ainst  the  teeth. 

Proftssor  C  Wheatstone  has  thema  thrt  the  sounds  of 
the  Jew*B-barp  mainly  depend  on  the  reeiproeation  of 
columns  of  air  in  the  mouth  of  the  performer,  and  that 
these  sounds  are  perfectly  identieal  with  the  multiples  of 
the  original  vibrations  of  the  instrument  Hence  its  scale 
must  necessarily  be  verr  inoomplete;  but  by  employing  two 
or  more  instruments,  the  deficiencies  are  supplied.  A  few 
^ears  a«o,  an  ingenious  foreigner,  M.  Bulenstein,  exhibited 
in  London,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  his  very  extraordinary 
talent  on  the  Jew's-harp.  He  used  sixteen  instruments  of 
different  sices,  and  was  thus  enaUed  to  modulate  into  every 
key,  and  to  produoe  affects  not  only  wiginal,  but  musical 
and  wreeable. 

JBWS('ioued!oiand  JUD^  inOreekand  in  Latin),  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  is  need  aa  synonymous  with  Hebrews,  or 
Israelites,  but  fn  a  more  restricted  sense  it  means  the  inha- 
tntants  of  the  kingdom  of  Judna  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  whose  descendants  are  now  scattered  over 
all  the  world.  The  history  of  this  people  previous  to  the 
time  of  Christ  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
JosephuB.  Their  great  ancestor  Abraham,  called  '  the  Ufi- 
hnw  (Omem,  xiv.  13),  by  birth  a  Chaldaaan,  emigrated, 
■bout  1921  years  b.g.|  vith  his  vifb  Sani,  his  nephew  Lo% 


and  his  numerous  servants  and  flocks,  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  modern  Palestine,  where  he  settled.  [Abu- 
HAX.]  At  an  advanced  age  his  wifb  bora  him  a  son,  Isaoo^ 
from  whom  the  HArews  are  descended.  Abimhom^s  elder 
son  lahmad,  whose  mother  was  an  Egyptian  and  a  d»v^ 
settled  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia.  Isaac  married  Sebooca, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  imam  of 
whom  vras  a  hunter,  and  gave  up  his  birthright  to  his 
younger  brother  Jacob.  Jacob,  sumamed  Israel,  or  '  the 
strong '  iOenentt  xxxii.  28),  had  twelve  sons,  namely  Reu> 
ben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  t>an,  Naphtali,  Gad,  A^er, 
Issachar,  Zabulon,  Joseph,  and  Beigamin.  From  these 
were  descended  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  or  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  One  of  Jacob's  sons,  Joseph,  came  by  a  Bingular 
cqprse  of  vicissitudes  to  be  first  minister  to  one  of  the 
Pharaoh  kings  of  Egypt  and  he  settled  bis  brethren  in  a 
fertite  district  of  that  country,  where  his  and  their  descend- 
ants throve  and  multiplied  so  as  to  form  in  the  eourse  of 
about  two  centuries  after  Joseph's  time  a  very  numerous 
colony  subject  to  th^Egyptism;  by  whom  they  were  dis- 
liked as  aliens,  and  treated  with  neat  harshness.  Being 
driven  to  despair,  they  found  a  leacbr  in  one  of  their  coun- 
<trymen.  Hoses,  who,  acting  under  the  special  direction  of 
God,  led  them  out  of  the  luid  of  Egypt  to  return  to  that  of 
their  ancestors,  Canaan,  the  possession  of  which  God  had 
promised- to  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  The  number  of  the 
Israelites  at  their  departure  from  Egypt  is  stated  in 
Exodua  (xii.  37)  at  six*  hundred  thousand  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  with  tlteir  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle. 
Being  pursued  by  the  Egyptians,  they  crossed  on  dry  Jand  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  western  of  the  two  great  gulft  in 
which  the  Red  Sea  terminates,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Suez, 
and  entered  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  Arabia.  The  waters 
of  the  sea,  which,  at  the  command  of  the  Lorcl,  had  divided 
and  made  a  passage  fbr  the  children  of  Israel  on  drr  land, 
returned  at  the  tame  cominaad,and  overwhelmed  tluir 
pursuers. 

The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  took  place, 
according  to  most  chronol(^tatB,  in  1491  b.c.  [Exodvs.] 
On  Mount  Sinai  Moses  received  from  God  the  law  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  from  that  time  the  Israelites 
were  taught  to  consider  themselves  aa  being  under  the  im- 
mediate government  of  the  deity,  who,  from  time  to  time,  made 
known  hiswill  to  them  through  their  leader  Moses.  The  books 
of  Moses  called  Bxodm  and  Levitieu*  contain  the  civil  laws 
and  social  regulations,  as  well  as  thorites  and  religious  cwemo- 
nies.  Odier  laws  which  were  suecessiTely  promulgated  are 
found  in  the  following  books  of  Ntimien  and/JMImmoiny, 
so  as  to  form  a  oomplete  body  of  institutions  for  the  Hebrew 
community.  Of  these  laws  some  were  temporary  dkeetions 
suited  only  to  the  nomadic  state  in  whieu  the  Israelites 
spent  many  years  in  the  wilderness ;  otheift  are  enactments 
intended  for  an  agricultural  people  with  settled  h8bitation% 
and  for  the  time  when  they  should  become  possessed  of  the 
promised  land  of  Canaan.  Sanitary  relations  concerning 
aiet,  cleanliness,  and  decency  form  an  important  part  of 
the  code,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  peo^e,  country, 
and  climate  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  political 
system  was  founded  upon  equality,  without  any  distinction 
of  castes ;  the  whole  nation  was  to  be  one  great  body  of 
husbandmen  onltivatiiu  their  own  properh^.  The  land 
could  not  be  alienated  m  perpetuity ;  every  fiftieth  year  a 
jubilee  was  to  take  place,  when  tiXk  estates  which  bad  been 
alienated  were  to  revef  t  to  their  original  owners,  and  M 
burthens,  debts,  and  other  er^agements  Were  to  cease. 
_  One  tribe,  the  descendants  of  Levi,  was  set  apart  for  re- 
ligious service ;  they  had  no  tract  of  country  assigned  to 
them,  but  were  to  dwell  by  themselves  in  separate  towns  or 
villages,  scattered  through  the  territory  of  the  other  tribes. 
Out  of  this  class  the  <MBciating  priesUiood  was  chosen,  as 
well  as  the  scribes  and  keepers  of  record^  the  judges,  and 
perhaps  also  the  physicians.  They  were  in  fhct  the  teamed 
class  of  the  naticHi ;  tbay  read  Uie  law  to  Ute  people,  and 
they  attended  by  rotation  on  the  officiating  priests  in  the 
TUwmacle.  One-tenth  of  the  whole  produce  oT  the  land 
possessed  hj  the  other  tribes  was  assigned  to  the  Lerites 
for  their  maintenance.  Each  tribe  had  ito  own  chieftain  or 
prince,  and  the  heads  or  elders  of  each  fkmily  constituted 
the  provincial  assembly.  On  occasions  of  great  emergency, 
national  assemblies  were  held,  probably  consisting  of  pelo- 
gates  from  each  tribe,  and  their  resolutions  were  ratified  by 
the  general  voice  of  die  people  expressed  by  aedamation. 
Thii  took  place  xepeat«dl)t^|^t|^ii^ep@i^^i^  tho 
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desert.  All  wfao  could  bear  amu  vere  bound  to  Qgfat  in 
the  common  defeace.  The  penal  lavs  were  severe,  but  coti- 
■iderate ;  punisliments  were  fixed  for  every  offence ;  nothing 
was  left  to  <«price.  Parental  authority  was  enforced,  but 
the  law  prevented  its  abuse ;  the  &ther  had  no  power  ot 
deattioverfaiBchildten, and heeouldnotdiainfaerit them;  the 
first-bom  receiTed  two  portions,  and  the  rest  shared  eaualljr. 
No  Hdirew  coM.  he  sold  or  sell  himself  as  a  bonasman 
lor  life;  be  might  hire  himself  as  a  servant  for  a  period, 
bnt  at  the  end  of  six  years  he  became  tree  again,  unless  he 
6iose  to  renew  hia  term  for  another  six  years.  Foreign 
staves  however,  whether  captives  or  purchased,  were  held  in 
perpetual  bonda^,  both  they  imd  their  children ;  but  the  law 
jmided  for  their  protectiMi :  they  were  entitled  to  rest  on 
the  Sabbath,  Euid  on  the  great  festivals  tfaey  partook  of  the 
common  feasts  and  rejoietngs.  The  condition  of  a  slave 
among  the  Hebrews  was  better  than  tbat  of  a  slave  among 
the  Romans  and  moit  other  nations  of  antiquity.  For  fur- 
ther details  concerning  tbe  constitution  of  the  Hebrews  the 
reader  ia  referred  to  the  *  Pentateuch,*  especially  to  the  books 
of  Levitiau  and  Deuteronomy, 

The  office  of  bigb-priest  was  bestowed  upon  Aaron,  the 
brother  of  Mosest  and  his  descendants  in  perpetuity.  This 
dignitv  was  quite  distinct  from  X\iaX  of  civil  leader  or  Judge, 
thouga  in  oourse  of  time  some  high-prieata  occasionally 
unitm  both  offices  in  their  persons.  The  high-priest  was 
the  means  of  communication  between  God  and  the  people : 
he  aloue  oould  enter  the  recess  of  the  sanctuary ;  in  im- 
pOTtaat  eases  there  was  a  final  appeal  to  him ;  and  he  was 
also  consulted  upon  great  national  affairs.  Ho  had  the 
chara:e  of  the  tabernacle  or  sanctuary,  which  was  the  great 
bond  of  union  among  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

After  remaining  about  a  year  encamped  at  tb«  foot  of 
Mount  Siooi,  the  Israelites  marched  towards  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  arrived  at  Kadesh  Bamea  on  its  southern 
frontier,  whenee  they  sent  spies  to  explore  the  interior. 
After  fiiity  days  the  ^ies  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Uie  country  was  rich  and  fertile,  but  the  people 
fierce,  numerous,  and  strong,  and  likely  to  make  a  stout 
resistance.    The  Israelites,  long  accustomed  to  bondage, 
were  frightened,  and  they  loudly  demanded  to  be  led  back 
to  Egypt   Moses  saw  that  the  people  were  as  yet  unfit  for 
a  war  of  conquest,  and  on  the  authority  of  God  he  gave  the 
order  for  retreat,  not  however  for  Egypt,  but  back  into  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  tbey  encamped  and  settled  with 
their  flocks  and  cattle  after  the  &shion  of  the  Beduin 
Arabs.  In  this  wilderness  thev  remained  for  thirty-eight 
>'eank  the  period  asngned  fbr  their  Donwde  life,  until  the 
first  generation  which  bad  come  out  of  E^pt  bad  gradu- 
ally eunk  into  the  graven  and' a  new  race  bad  sprung  up  in 
the  free  air  of  the  deser^  trained  to  the  bold  and  hardy 
habits  of  the  wandering  Arab,  but  with  much  of  the  arts, 
knowledge,  and  discipline  derived  from  Egypt.     At  the 
ei^ratiou  of  this  time,  they  again  moved  forward  to  Kadesh, 
but  Moses  perceiving  that  nart  of  the  country  to  be  moun- 
tainous and  well  defended,  led  them  round  the  eastern 
ftbote  of  the  Dead  Sea  through  the  land  of  Edom  and  Moab. 
He  crossed  the  Jabbok,  defeated  the  Amorites  and  the  king 
of  Bashan,  and  encamped  in  a  plain  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Jordan  above  its  influx  into  the  Dead  Sea,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  JeiiclK).   Here,  after  defeating  the  Midianites  and 
giring  the  cc»ii)uered  territory  on  the  west  of  Jordan  to  the 
tribes  of  Beaben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseb.lie 
prepsred  to  lead  the  Israelites  across  the  river.   But  before 
this  WB8  effected  Moses  £ed,  after  bestowing  his  last  advice 
and  blessing  on  the  people, assembled  for  this  solemn  purpose, 
aodappointing  Joshua,  a  man  already  tried  for  his  bravery  and 
skill,  to  be  bis  successor.  Joshua  crossed  the  Jordan  and  took 
Jericbo,  and  gradually  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Ca- 
naan, exterminating  or  driving  away  the  former  inhabitants. 
The  events  of  the  conquest  are  related  in  the  book  of 
Jothaa.   Tlie  countoy  was  tiien  divided  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  substituting  for  those  of  I,evi  and  Joseph  the  respec- 
tive descendants  .of  the  two  fans  of  the  latter,  Manasseb  and 
£phr»im.   for  the  limits  of  these  tribes  see  Palbstinb. 

In  this  manner  the  Hebrews  became  a  settled  agricultural 
people  thoii^  often  at  war  with  thor  neighbours  the  Phi- 
liitines,  the  UoaUtes,  the  Midianites,  Haa  Ammonites,  and 
other  tribes.  Sven  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  was  not  sub- 
dued till  a  much  later  period,  and  the  Canaaoites  remained 
in  stretigtb  both  in  Uie  north  and  the  south,  and  re- 
peatedly harassed  the  Hebrew  colonists,  as  we  observe  in 
tlMmTMODJ)fStfem(jwi(f«fiT.}.  QntboMoccauonsgal-, 


lent  leaders  arose  among  tbeTIebrews,  styled  Sophetim  in 
the  Scripture,  generally  translated  Judges,  who  assumed 
a  sort  of  dictatorial  authority,  and  rescued  the  nation  from 
danger;  each  tribe  however  retained  its  internal  form 
of  government,  and  often  engaged  in  petty  warfare  with 
its  neighbours  on  its  own  account.  This  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  which  is  called  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
and  which  lasted  about  feor  eentaries,  may  be  eonsidered 
as  the  heroic  age  of  the  nation,  which  still  retained  a  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  manner,  beautifully  portraved  in  the  tale 
of  Ruth.  Samuel  was  tfae  last  of  the  Judges :  he  drove 
away  the  Philistines  who  had  occupied  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  but  the  people  growing  tired  of  these  frequent  in- 
vasions, which  they  haa  not  discipline  or  union  enough 
among  themselves  to  guard  against,  wuhed  for  a  more  settled 
form  of  government,  and  demanded  of  Samuel  a  king  to 
rule  over  them.  Samuel  remonstrated  on  the  dangers  of 
despotism,  but  the  people  were  determined  in  favour  of  the 
change,  and  Samuel  appointed  a  youth  named  Saul,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  anointing  lum,  solemnly  gave  up  the 
authority  into  his  hands.  Hie  reini  of  Saul  was  long  and 
agitated;  be  quarrelled  with  Samuel, and cmnmitted various 
acts  of  tyranny.  Samuel  then  foretold  the  downM  of  the  house 
of  Saul,  and  he  secretly  anointed  as  his  successor  a  youth 
of  the  tribe  of  Judab,  called  David,  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  bravetv  as  well  as  for  the  coRieliness  of  his  person. 
Saul  having  discovered  that  his  successor  was  already  ap- 
pointed, persecuted  David,  whose  adventures  constitute  a 
narrati%'o  of  romantic  interest  in  the  book  of  Stmttel. 
Saul  fell  in  battle  against  the  Philistines,  and  David  suc- 
ceeded bim,  about  1056  B.C.  The  reign  of  David,  which 
lasted  forty  years,  forins  a  splendid  epoch  in  Jewish  history. 
He  was  victorious  over  all  his  neighbours.  He  reduced  not 
only  thewholeofCanaan,  but  took  possession  cliho  country 
of  Edom  as  fer  as  the  Red  Sea,  of  Moab,  of  part  of  Syria,  and 
formed  alliances  with  the  kings  of  Hamatfa  and  of  Tyre. 
His  power  extended  fVom  the  borders  of  Damascus  to  the 
Elanitic  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the 
coast  of  the  Philistines  to  near  the  Euphrates. 

David  took  Jerusalem,  which  was  a  town  and  fbrt  of  the 
Jebusites,  a  Canaanitish  tribe  till  then  unconquered,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  an  old  age, 
leaving  to  his  son  and  successtnr  Solomon  a  flourishing  and 
secure  kingdom,  a  full  treasury,  and  a  well  disciplined 
militia.  The  reign  of  Solomon  was  long  and  peaceful. 
He  raised  the  famous  temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  on  the 
east  side  of  Jerusalem,  and  employed  Tyrian  and  other 
foreign  artificers  for  the  purpose.  Solomon  was  a  very 
wealthy  prince :  he  enoourag^  commerce,  and  had  sfaipa 
on  the  Red  Sea  manned  by  IVrians,  which  traded  with 
Opbir.  His  close  alliance  with  the  Phosnicians  was  of  great 
aavantui;e  to  bim ;  he  supplied  them  with  com,  and  received 
timber  from  Lebanon  and  other  goods  in  exchange.  The  PhOB- 
nician  cararans  to  Arabia  and  to  Persia  passed  through  his 
dominions.  His  own  subjects  carried  on  a  trade  with 
Egypt,  with  which  country  Solomon  was  on  friendly  terms, 
and  he  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  is 
said  to  have  built  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  and  Baalbek;  hut 
his  great  expenditure,  and  the  taxes  by  which  he  supplied 
his  wants,  made  the  people  dissatisfied,  whilst  his  own 
example  encouraged  tbem  in  their  licentiousness  and  effe- 
minacy. He  died  after  forty  years'  xei^  and  his  son  Re- 
hoboam  was  only  able  to  retain  possession  of  the  southern 

Ert  of  the  country,  comprising  the  territory  of  Judah  and 
njamin,  which  men  assumed  the  name  of^ the  kingdom  of 
Judab,  while  the  other  ten  tribes  elected  Jeroboam  as  their 
king,  and  retained  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which 
had  first  Sichem,  and  afterwards  Samaria,  for  its  capital.  This 
division  took  place  about  975  b.c.  The  kingdom  of  Israel 
lasted  250  j^ears,  through  a  succession  of  stormy  and  bIood> 
stained  reigns,  and  was  in  the  end  overthrown  by  the 
Assyrians,  who  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity,  from 
which  they  never  returned,  nor  has  the  existence  of  their 

firogeny  ever  been  ascertained.  The  kingdom  of  Judah 
osted  above  a  century  and  a  half  longer  voider  the  dynasty 
of  the  house  of  David,  until  Nebudiadnezzar,  king  of 
Babyloiv  after  repeated  invasion^  delayed  Jerusalem, 
588  B.C.*  and  earned  its  inhabitants  into  captivity.  Thus 
the  Jewish  monarchy  terminated  after  a  period  of  about 
five  centuries  from  its  first  institution,  the  stirring  events 
of  which  period  are  related  in  the  books  of  Ktngt  and 
Chronicles.  During  this  time  flourished  the  prophets 
Isftiah,  Jeremiah,  Amos,  Hosea,  Joel,  Mioah,  Nahum.  Ze- 
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pbaniah,  Jeramiali,  and  Habakkuk.  Dauiel  and  Eiokiel 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Captivity. 

Thd  captivity  of  Judah  lasted  seventy  years,  after  vhinh 
Cyras,  having  conquered  Babylon,  allowed  the  Jews  to  re- 
tain to  their  own  country.  They  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  number  of  42,360,  under  Zerubbabel,  a  de- 
scendant of  their  kings,  and  on  arriving  in  Judsea  were 
joined  by  those  of  the  common  people  ana  cultivators  of  the 
•oil  who  had  remained  in  their  native  country.  They  began 
rebuilding  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  and  their  neighbours 
the  Samaritans,  who  inhabited  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Israel,  offered  to  join  them  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  great  national  work ;  an  offer  howercr  wh  ich 
was  contemptuously  rcgeoted  by  the  Jews,  who  looked  upon 
the  Samaritans  as  alien  colonists,  althou^  the  SamariCms 
themselves  assoted  their  descent  from  the  tribes  of  Ephraira 
and  Manasseh.  When  the  Assyrians  led  the  ten  triUea  into 
cap'tirity,  they  probably  took  away  only  the  higher  cUsa  of 
people,  as  the  mbylonians  did  with  those  of  Judma,  and  did 
not  depopulate  the  whule  country  ;  besides  which,  during 
the  course  of  more  than  two  centuvies,  and  particularly  afier 
the  subversion  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  many  exiles  or  de- 
acendants  of  exiles  may  have  found  their  way  back  to  theii- 
native  land.  The  fact  that  the  Samaritans  have  preserved 
the  'Pentateuch'  in  the  original  characters,  while  the  Jews 
cn  their  return  from  Babylon  adopted  the  Chaldaan  form 
■of  letters,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  their  Israelitish  descent, 
though  they  may  have  been  mixedbyalliancc  with  Assyrian 
and  other  colonists.  The  Jews  however  always  slioned  a 
deadly  animosity  against  the  Samaritans,  whom  they  in- 
sisted on  considering  as  aliens  and  idolaters,  although  they 
iu  reality  acknowledged  the  law  of  Moses. 

The  chai-acter  of  the  Jews  themselves  had  undergone  a 
considerable  change  during  their  Babylonish  captivity. 
They  had  become  more  exclusively  attached  to  their  country 
and  their  laws,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  their  pronenesa  to 
idolatry  after  that  epoch,  as  in  former  Jimes.  They  strictly 
avoided  inter  marriage  with  foreigners,  and  assumed  in 
every  respect  that  unsocial  spirit  towards  all  except  their 
own  community  fbr  which  they  have  been  so  often  re- 
proached. Adversity  bad  soured  tlietx  minds,  while  the  ex- 
pectations of  a  Uessiah  who  was  announced  by  their  prophets 
roused  thb  national  pride.  The  doctrine  of  the  immoria- 
lily  of  the  soul,  whiui  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
was  also  introduced,  especially  among  the  great  sect  of  the 
Chasadim,  or  Pharisees. 

Under  the  mild  rule  of  the  Persian  kings  the  Jews  en* 
joyed  many  of  the  advantages  of  independence  united  with 
security.  They  were  allowed  the  management  of  their 
internal  affairs,  and  the  high-priest  was  their  chief  magis- 
trate. In  this  manner  they  lived  quietly  and  unuoticed, 
iiut  yet  thriving,  for  about  two  centuries,  till  the  year 
333  B.C..  when  Alexander,  after  gaining  the  battle  of  I^us, 
appeared  in  Syria.  Jemulem  made  its  submission,  and 
was  spared  l^  the  conqueror.  After  Alexander's  death, 
Judea  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
ahowed  fovour  to  the  Jews,  and  planted  colonies  of  them  in 
their  capital  Alexandria,  and  at  Gyrene.  The  high-priests 
continued  to  have  the  direction  of  the  Lnt^nal  adininistra- 
tkm  of  the  country.  From  the  Ptolumies  Judiea  passed 
under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  under  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  theGreat,l98  b.c.  Antioohus  visited  Jerusalem,  and 
■confirmed  the  privileges  which  the  Jews  had  enjoyed  under 
the  Ptolemies;  but  under  the  reign  of  his  second  son  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  several  aspirants 
to  the  high-priesthood,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  put  down  by  Antiochus  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  inbabitsnti.  Antiochus  now  attempted 
vhat  no  one  bad  attempted  before  him,  to  force  the  Jews  to 
lenounce  ihdr  God  ana  worship  Jupiter  of  Olympus,  whose 
atatue  was  erected  on  the  altar  of  the  Temple.  The  Jews 
generally  refused.  Great  cruelties  were  committed  by  the 
officers  of  Antiochus  against  the  recusants  in  every  part  of 
Judsea,  until  a  spirited  resistance  begun  by  Mattathias,  and 
continued  under  his  son  Judas,  styled  Marcabeo,  had  the 
effect  of  delivering  the  country  from  the  hateful  oppression 
of  the  Syrians.  [Maccabees.]  The  Maccabees  were  a 
fomily  of  heroes.  After  the  death  of  Judas  and  two  of  his 
brothers  who  fell  in  battle,  Jonathan,  another  brother,  con- 
tinued the  struggle,  and  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
Home,  was  left  at  last  in  quiet  possession  of  Judsa.  A 
revolution  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria  added  to  his  strength 
and  importance.  Alexander  Balaa,  who  claimed  the  eiown 


of  Syria,  offered  Jonathan  the  high-priesthood  and  exemp- 
tion 'from  all  tribute  and  taxes,  besides  other  advaiitogca,  ii 
be  v;ould  support  bim  against  his  rival  Demetrius.  J(jtia- 
tliau  assenteo,  and  Balas  having  seated  himself  on 
throne,  159  B.C.,  presented  Jonathan  with  a  purple  to^.<-, 
and  appointed  him  meridarch  of  Judeca,  a  title  wliicli. 
under  bis  successors,  was  changed  into  that  of  king.  Wnh 
Jonathan  begins  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmona?aii8,  or  'Illus- 
trious,* which  ruled  Judaja  for  about  a  century,  and  under 
which  the  country  resumed  a  degree  of  independence  and 
splendour,  which  it  had  not  experienced  since  the  reigns  of 
David  and  of  Solomon.  £Asmon«ans.] 

The  laat  of  the  Asmona^u  dvnasty  were  put  to  deatli  by 
Herod  son  of  Autipater  the  Idumoean.  who,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Romans,  became  king  of  Judsea,  38  b.c.  [IIekod 
THB  Great.]  He  died  in  the  same  year  that  Christ  was 
born,  although  in  the  common  chronology  the  birth  of  Christ 
is  placed  four  years  later.  With  Herod  the  independence  of 
Judffia  may  be  said  to  have  expired.  His  son  Arclielaus 
was  appointed  ethnorch  of  Judsea  Proper,  Idummo,  ant! 
Samaria ;  his  brother  Herod  Antipua  had  Galiluu  and 
Peraia  ;  to  Herod  Philip  were  given  the  provinces  of  Ti  ii- 
chonitis,  Batane^a,  and  Gaulonitis,  cast  of  the  Jordan,  utid 
another  Philip  had  Itursa.  Thus  tho  dominions  of  Herod 
were  dismembered  between  four  of  his  sons,  who  ore  acconl- 
ingly  styled  Tclrarchs  in  the  New  Testament.  Aiclieluus 
«'as  summoned  to  Rome  after  a  reign  of  nine  ycar.-i, 
to  answer  certain  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  was  banished  by  Augustus  to  Vienne  in  GiluI. 
Juilica  thus  became  a  Roman  province,  or  rather  a  district 
dei^endcnt  on  the  great  province  or  prefecture  of  Syria, 
though  administered  by  a  special  governor,  a  man  usniilly 
of  the  Equestrian  order.  This  is  the  state  to  which  Judu>a 
was  reduced  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  The  Jews  liowevur 
continued  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religious  and  muni- 
cipal liberties. 

Under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Herod  Agrippa,  grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great,  who  had  been  already  appointed  by 
Caligula  ethnarch  of  Galilee,  was  appointed  king  of  Judoia 
and  all  the  former  dominions  of  his  grandfkther,  but  he  died 
three  years  after,  at  Ceesarea  in  Palestine,  aji.  44 :  this  is  the 
Herod  mentioned  in  chapter  xii.  of  the  Acts.  His  son,  railed 
likewise  Herod  Agrippa,  was  then  a  minor,  and  Judica  re- 
lapsed into  a  Roman  province.  In  a.d.  53  Claudius  gave 
to  Agrippa  the  provinces  east  of  Jordan,  which  had  belonged 
to  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  and  Nero  added  to  thera  part  of 
Galilee.  But  Judsa  and  Samaria  continued  to  be  admi- 
nistered by  Roman  procurators.  Herod  however  was  en- 
trusted by  the  emperor  with  the  superintendence  of  llie 
Temple  and  the  right  of  appointing  and  deposing  the  ht<;li- 
priest  at  Jerusalem,  and  be  occasionally  resided  in  that  cit  y, 
while  the  Roman  governor  generally  resided  at  Cicsaroa. 
This  second  Herod  Agrippa  is  the  one  mentioned  in  Act*, 
xzv.,  xxvi.,  there  styled  King  Agrippa,  whom  St.  Paul  ad- 
dressed in  so  impressive  a  manner  in  his  defence.  Agrippa 
was  present  at  the  final  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem. 

A  succession  of  more  than  usually  rapacious  Roman 
governors.  Felix,  Albinus,  and  Florus,  had  driven  tlio 
Jews  to  the  verge  of  despair.  A  tumult,  which  broke 
out  at  Cffisarea  between  tbe  Greeks  and  the  Jen's,  followed 
by  fresh  exactions  and  cruelties  of  Florus,  who  seemed  1o 
wish  to  drive  tbe  people  into  insurrection,  led  the  way  to  an 
open  revolt  against  the  Romans.  Agrippa,  who,with  hia 
sister  Berenice,  happened  to  be  at  Jerusalem,  remonstrated 
with  the  people  on  the  rashness  of  the  attempt,  but  in  rain, 
and  he  witbdrew  to  his  own  dominions.  A  party  called  tho 
Zealots,  or  fanatics,  now  obtained  the  ascendency  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  the  feeble  Roman  garrison  was  over- 
powered and  massacred.  At  the  same  time  the  Greeks  of 
CEBsarea  massacred  all  the  J  ewB  in  that  city,  and  the  Roman 
governor  Florus  took  no  notice  of  the  transaction. 

Other  cities  of  Palestine  and  Syria  followed  the  example 
of  Ciesarca  by  a  wholesale  butchery  of  the  Jews.  The  Jews 
retaliated  in  those  towns  of  Palestine  where  they  were 
the  majority  by  murdering  the  Svrians  and  Greeks. 
Cestius  Gallus.  the  prefect  of  Syria,  who  had  winked  at  the 
exactions  of  Florus,  now  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
with  one  legion  and  many  auxiliaries,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  retire,  and  was  completely  defeated  by  the  insurgents 
in  his  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  6000  men.  The 
i-evolt  now  became  universal  throughout  Judtea  and  Gal- 
ilee. Nero,  who  received  the  news  in  Achaia,  sent  fbr 
Vespasian,  an  officer  of  tried  (^^ilit^^^^^^^^^m  the 
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rammanil  of  Syria,  a.d.  66-7.    Vespasian  asscmUed  bis 
Slices  at  Ptolemais,  where  ha  was  joined  by  Agrippa  and 
by  his  own  son  Titus.    His  army,  including  auxiliaries, 
amounted  to  60,000  mon.    For  one  year  he  employed  him- 
self  in  scouring  the  country  and  reducing  the  stronf;holds  of 
the  Jews.    In  the  following  year,  a.d,  68,  he  was  advancing 
to  form  the  si^  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  received  the 
news  of  Nero's  death,  followed  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
7  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius.     Vespasian  kept  his  troops 
ready  for  a  more  important  enterprise  than  the  takitig  of 
Jerusalem.  That  city  bad  in  conseauence  a  respite  of  nearly 
iTo  years,  during  which  however  tne  inhabitants  destroyed 
«cb  other  through  intestine  fections.   At  last  Vespasian 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  bavins  defeated  Vttellins  and 
entmd  Rome,  he  sent  his  son  Titus  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Palestine.    The  regiilar  siege  bef^an  in  the 
^rmg  of       70,  and  it  lasted  till  the  following  September, 
when  Jerusalem  was  finely  taken  and  totally  destroyed, 
with  its  temple:  the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  sold  as 
slaves.    The  fearful  events  of  that  siege  are  narrated  by 
Joscphus.   The  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  is  a  standing  re- 
cord of  the  conquest.   The  landed  property  of  the  country 
was  put  up  to  sale.    Still  the  Jewisa  population  was  by  no 
means  extirpated  from  the  country,  and  we  find  them  rising 
in  vast  numbers  in  the  leign  of  Hadrian,  and  again  engaging 
tbe  Roman  legions  commanded  by  Severus.    They  were 
however  oirerpowered  with  immense  slaitthter,  and  the 
second  desolation  of  Judsa  took  place.    [BAftCoCHKBA ; 
Hadrian.J 

Hadrian  issued  an  edict  ibrbidding  eireumeision,  the 
reodiag^  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  observance  of  the 

Sabbath. 

Tbe  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  the  world,  which  is  com- 
monly dated  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  had  in 
reality  b^un  long  before.  The  Ptolemies  had  transplanted 
large  colonies  of  them  into  Egypt,  Cyrene.  and  Cyprus; 
and  Antiochus  the  Great  settled  great  numbers  in  the 
towns  of  Asia.   In  the  time  of  Cicero  iPro  flacco)  there 
was  a  wealthy  Jewish  community  in  Italy.    A  passage  of 
Philo,  in  his  letter  of  Agrippa,  enumerates  the  countries  in 
which  the  Jews  were  settled  in  the  time  of  Caligula: 
Egypt,  Syria,  Pamphylla,  Cilicia,  the  greatest  part  of  Asia 
Uinor  as  far  as  Bithynia,  the  shores  of  thu  Euxtue,  Mace- 
donia, Thessaly,  ^tolia,  Attica,  the  Peloponnesus,  Cyprus, 
and  Crete,  besides  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates; 
for  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  Babylonish  captivity  many  Jews  vo- 
luntarily remained  in  Mesopotamia,  where  they  continued 
to  form  for  several  centiu'ies  a  considerable  community, 
alternately  under  tbe  Parthian  and  Roman  dominion. 
After  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Mesopotamian 
Jews  acknowledged  an  hereditary  chief,  who  was  called 
'  the  prince  of  captivity,'  while  the  western  Jews,  who  were 
Mattered  all  over  the  Roman  empire,  bad  their  spiritual 
bead  in  tbe  patriarch  of  Tiberias.  Tbe  civil  condition  of 
the  3ews  throughout  the  Roman  empire  has  been  not  un< 
aptW  compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Turks. 
Under  the  Antonines  and  other  succeediug  emperors  the 

hinh  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Hadrian  were  either  re- 
wfced  or  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  and  the  Jews  were  left  to 
foliaw  their  old  us^es  and  rites,  being  only  prohibited  fiom 
malting  proselytes.  New  synagogues  were  erected  by 
tbem.  and  schools  opened  in  the  principal  cities  of  tbe 
empire.  The  Jews  by  means  of  their  commercial  industry 
acquired  considerable  wealth,  many  of  them  obtained  the 
rank  of  Roman  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  exemption 
from  military  service.  During  this  period  of  peace.  Rabbi 
Jtrbuda,  one  of  tbe  patriardis  of  Tiberias,  composed  the 
'Miseboa,*  or  code  of  traditional  lav,  in  which  he  embodied 
all  tbe  authorifed  interpretations  of  the  Moaaie  law,  the 
triditious,  the  decisions  of  tiw  learned,  and  the  precedents 
i>r  the  courts  at  schools.  At  a  later  period  Rabbi  Ascha, 
a  learned  Mesopotamian  Jew,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
disciples,  compiled  die '  Gemara,*  which,  with  the  *  Mischna,' 
furms  the  *  Babylonian  Talmud,'  a  work  in  which  the  most 
absurd  traditions  are  mixed  up  with  wise  precepts,  profound 
allegories,  and  pleasing  moral  apologues. 

Coiistantine  made  several  laws  concerning  the  Jews,  one 
Torbidding  them  to  endanger  the  lives  of  Christian  converts, 
uiother  prohibiting  Christians  from  embracing  Judaism, 
and  a  third  prohibiting  Jews  from  possessing  Christian 
Uaves.  Under  his  successor  Constantius  an  insurrection 
which  broke  out  in  Judaa,  and  another  tumult  at  Alex- 
andria, in  tpfaich  the  Jews  wen  deeply  implwated,  gave 
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occasion  to  fresh  enactments  against  theita:  they  were  heavily 
taxed,  were  forbidden  to  marry  Christian  women,  and  the 
edict  of  Hadrian,  which  prohibited  their  appioacbing  near 
to  Jerusalem,  was  formally  renewed, 

Julian  favoured  the  Jews  and  proposed  to  restore  their 
temple.  Some  extraordinary  appearances  which  are  re- 
lated by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  frightened  the  workmen 
who  were  employed  in  the  restoration,  and  the  death  of 
Julian  put  an  end  to  the  design.  Under  the  following 
emperors  the  Jews  were  protected  by  the  state,  though 
often  annoyed  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  more  violent 
Christian  churchmen.  Laws  were  passed  by  Theodosiua, 
and  confirmed  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  recognising 
the  power  of  the  Jewisli  patriarch  to  punish  the  refrac- 
tory members  of  their  own  community,  and  the  prefeeta 
were  forbidden  from  interfering  wilh  his  judicial  autho- 
rity. In  disputes  with  Christians  both  parties  appeared 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Under  Tneodosius  II.  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  tttm  publidy  celebrating  certain  fes- 
tivals which  occasioned  collisions  between  them  and  the 
Christians. 

Theodoric  and  the  other  Gothic  kings  of  Italy  protected 
the  Jews.  During  tbe  frequent  wars  and  invasions  of  that 
period  the  Jews  nad  the  slave-trade  of  Europe  iu  great 
measure  in  their  hands;  and  several  councils  and  Pope 
Gregory  I.  interfered  to  prevent  their  abusing  tbe  power 
which  they  had  thus  acquired  over  the  persons  of  Chris- 
tians. That  wise  and  humane  pope,  in  his  pastoral  letters, 
bewails  and  denounces  this  traffic,  which  was  carried  on 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia, and  France;  he  directs  the  bishops 
to  interfere  so  as  to  prevent  Jews  from  retaining  Christian 
slaves  when  a  proper  price  was  ofiered  for  them.  On 
another  occasion  he  directs  that  those  Christian  slaves  who 
had  been  long  in  possession  of  Jewish  landed  proprietors 
should  be  considered  as  villains  attached  to  the  soil,  and 
should  not  be  transplanted  oc  sold  away ;  he  also  entreated 
the  Prankish  kings  to  banish  tbe  traifio  in  slaves  from  their 
dominions. 

Justinian  was  one  of  the  first  who  enacted  really  oppres- 
sive and  intolerant  laws  against  the  Jews.  In  litigations 
between  Christians  and  Jews,  or  between  Christians  only, 
the  testimony  of  a  Jew  or  Samaritan  was  to  be  rejected ; 
in  tbe  litigations  of  Jews  among  each  other,  the  Jew's 
testimony  was  admitted,  but  that  of  a  Samaritan  or  a 
Manicheean  was  of  no  value.  By  another  law,  all  unbe- 
lievers, heathens,  Jews,  and  Samaritans  could  neither  be 
judges,  nor  prefects,  nor  fill  any  other  dignity  in  the  state. 
Justinian  also  enacted  that  in  mixed  marriages  between 
Jews  and  Christians  the  chief  authority  over  the  children 
should  rest  with  the  Christian  parent.  A  Jew  parent  could 
not  disinherit  his  Christian  child.  But  the  Samaritans  were 
treated  more  harshly :  they  were  entirely  deprived  of  the 
right  of  bequeathing  or  conveying  tlieir  property  to  unbe- 
lievers. Those  of  their  children  nrho  embraced  Qiristianity 
inherited  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  Samaritans  could 
not  sue  in  courts  of  law.  Their  synagogues  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed.  By  a  subsequent  edict,  and  on  tbe  humane 
interposition  of  Sergius,  bishop  of  Ceesarea,  Justinian  some- 
what mitigated  the  rigour  of  uiese  enactments  against  the 
Samaritans,  but  his  son  Justin  again  enforced  the  original 
statutes  against  them.  The  effect  of  this  persecution  seems 
to  have  ^n  to  extinguish  gradually  that  once  flourishing 
community,  the  members  of  which  probably  embraced  Chris- 
tianity for  the  preservation  of  their  property.  In  subsequent 
history  the  Samaritans  no  longer  appear  as  a  separate  peo- 
pie.  In  the  seventeenth  centurv  however  a  small  commu- 
nity of  them  was  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
holy  Mount  Gerizim,  who  still  possessed  the  hiw  in  the  old 
Samaritan  character,  and  their  descendants  exist  to  tbii 
day. 

The  Jews  however  were  too  numerous  and  sfrong  to  be 
annihilated,  like  the  Samaritans,  by  imperial  edicts :  they  bad 
even  the  power  of  revenge.  When  Chosroes  II.  invaded 
Syria,  tbe  Jews  of  Palestine  rose  to  join  the  Persians, 
with  whom  they  entered  Jerusalem,  then  a  Christian  city, 
and  perpetrated  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Christian  in- 
habitant They  are  said  to  have  purchased  at  a  cheap 
price  the  captives  of  their  allies  the  Persians,  for  the  sake 
of  murdering  them.  The  victories  of  Heracliua  however 
soon  put  an  end  to  their  momentary  triumph. 

The  rise  of  Mohammedanism  brought  an  unfbvourable 
change  to  the  Eastern  Jews ;  Mohammed  endeavot^^ 
at  first  to  wm  Ibem  ova*.  Ifitgithe  Jews  would  notlio- 
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knowledge  a  descendant  of  Hagar  the  bondwoman  as  the 
greatest  of  prophets,  and  Mohammed  treated  them  without 
meroy  in  Arabia,  where  they  were  at  that  time  numerous. 
But  under  the  Calipbs  bis  suecessora  they  were  protected 
on  the  easy  terms  of  paying  tribute,  and  as  they  made  no 
resistance,  they  experienced  not  only  protection  but  even 
encouragement  from  their  new  masters,  whom  they  fbl- 
lowed  through  their  tide  of  conquest  along  the  coast  of 
Northern  A&ica.  They  also  contributed  materially  to  the 
triumph  of  the  (descent  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  . 

In  Spain,  under  the  Gothic  kings,  the  Jews  had  expe- 
rienced the  Arst  of  those  sweeping  proscriptions,  which  they 
were  doomed  (o  suffa  m  every  country  of  Christian  Europe. 
A  series  of  oppresstrs  laws  was  passed  against  them  under 
the  significant  title  of '  Statutes  against  Jewish  Wickedness, 
and  for  the  General  Extirpation  of  Jewish  Errors.'  At 
last  King  Sisebut  commanded  them  either  to  forsake  their 
leligion  or  to  leave  the  country.  Many  fled,  others  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  90,000  are  said  to  have  received 
baptism.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo  mitigated  therigour 
of  the  laws  against  the  Jews  by  declaring  '  that  men  ought 
not  to  be  compelled  to  believe  by  force,  altoougfa  all  who  had 
once  embraced  the  fbith  must  be  constrained  to  adhere  to  it.' 
But  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  aj>.  653,  reinforced  the 
fcHmer  statutes  against  the  Jews,  and  following  councils 
■enacted  more  rigorous  laws.  One  hundred  lashes  on  the 
naked  body,  chains,  mutilation,  banishment,  and  confis- 
cation, were  the  punishment  of  those  who  observed  Jewish 
practices  tmd  rites.  All  oonverted  Jews  were  put  under 
the  strictest  surveillance.  The  aots  of  the  twelfth  council 
of  Toteik)  concerning  the  Jews  are  a  complete  model  of 
ecclesiastical  intolerance  and  refinement  in  persecution. 
Under  King  Egica,  while  the  Saracens  were  spreading 
^ong  the  shore  of  Africa  opposite  to  Spain,  a  general  con- 
spiracy of  the  Jews  was  reported,  and  another  council  passed 
a  decree  to  disperse  the  whole  race  as  slaves,  confiscate  tbeir 
property,  and  seize  all  their  children  under  seventeen  years 
of  age,  to  be  brought  up  as  Christians.  Many  escaped  to 
return  with  the  Saracen  invaders,  and  the  munificence  of 
the  Mohammedan  princes  towards  them  indicates  that 
by  their  knowledve  of  the  country  the  Jews  had  been 
mghly  instrument^  in  advancing  the  conquesL  In  MoOTisb 
Spain  the  Jews  had  really  a  golden  i^,  which  lasted  tar 
centuries.  There  they  cultivated  science  and  learning; 
and  the  names  of  Berjamin  of  Tudela,  Isaac  of  Cordova. 
Hasdai,  the  confidant  of  Abderrahman,  and  a  host  of  others, 
attest  their  proficiency,  Rodriguez  de  Castro  iBibliotheca 
BspaSola)  and  Vicente  Ximeno  iEsentores  del  Reyno  de 
Valencia)  give  notices  of  the  writings  of  the  Spanish  Jews. 
At  tbe  same  time  they  were  thriving  in  the  East  under  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad,  whose  &vour  they  enjoyed,  at  least  till 
towards  the  end  of  tbe  tenth  century. 

Charlemagne  protected  the  Jews  like  bis  other  subjects: 
they  filled  municipal  offices;  they  were  physicians  and 
bankers ;  and  Isaao.  a  Jew,  was  chosen  by  that  emperor  as 
his  ambassador  to  iSonm  al  Rashid,  caliph  of  Bagdad,  a 
mission  which  was  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  at 
the  time.  The  Jews  enjoyed  tbe  same  or  even  greater 
influence  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  Charles  the  Bald, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  reign  the  clergy  began 
aA%sb  to  show  their  hostility.  The  Council  of  Meaux  re- 
enacted  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  fVom  all  civil  offices ;  but 
it  was  under  the  third  or  Capet  dynasty  that  the  Jews 
suffered  real  persecution  in  France.  Philippe  Auguste, 
pressed  by  the  wants  of  on  empty  exchequer,  and  perhaps 
also  by  the  reports  of  fanatics,  who  charged  the  Jews  with 
all  sorts  of  crimes,  banished,  aj>.  1180,  all  the  Jews  from 
his  dominions,  confiscated  their  property,  and  declared  all 
debtsduetothemtobeaimulled.  About  twen^  years  after- 
wards the  Jews  were  allowed  to  re-enter  France,  which  they 
did  in  great  numbers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  alternate  proscriptions  and  relaxations,  continued  under 
the  following  reigns  fbr  about  two  centuries,  until  they 
were  finally  expelled  under  Charles  VI. 

In  Germany  about  the  same  age  they  suffered  under 
Budden  bursts  of  popular  fanaticism.  They  were  massacred 
at  the  cry  of  *  Hep,'  *  Hep,'  the  initials  of  the  words  *  Hiero- 
solyma  est  perdila.'  St  Bernard  and  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
loudly  reprobated  these  atrocities.  In  Italy  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  greater,  though  not  always  uninterrupted 
security,  but  their  safest  asylum  was  Poland,  where  Casimir 
the  Great  allowed  them  considerable  privileges,  and  where 
they  formed  Uie  only  middle  order  between  the  nobles  and 


the  serfe.  Tt  was  in  Spain  and  Fortugd,  after  the'cspiilsion 
of  the  Moors,  that  the  proscription  of  the  Jews  was  most 
sweeping  and  effectual.  The  regular  Inquisition  established 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  undertook  tbe  task  of  punish- 
ing all  relapsed  converts.  As  for  the  unconverted  Jews,  the 
edict  of  1492,  made  at  the  instigation  of  the  Inquisittv 
Torquemada,  banished  them  all  from  the  kingdom.  The 
number  of  Jews  thus  expelled  from  Spain  has  been  vaguely 
estimated  at  half  a  milhon,  and  even  800,000. .  Iliey  were 
allowed  to  carry  away  or  sell  only  Aeir  moveables.  Few  of 
them  consMited  to  embrace  Cauistianity  in  ndn  to  ramun. 
Soon  afterwards  th^  were  driven  away  firom  Portugal 
also  with  cireumstanoes  of  itfll  greater  baibaiity.  Many 
perished,  and  others  took  xeflige  on  the  Aflrican  eoast  The 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  the  Moors  or  Moriieoei 
drained  Spain  of  its  most  useful  subjects. 

Throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  the  Jews  were 
allowed  to  settle  and  follow  their  trades,  though  lodced 
upon  with  scorn  by  the  Osmanlees.  In  the  regencies  of 
Etarbary  tbey  settled  likewise  in  great  numbers. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  a  milder  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion manifbsted  itself  towards  the  Jews  in  several  countries 
of  Europe.  Maria  Thnesa  and  Joseph  I.  gave  them  equal 
rights  and  subjected  them  to  the  same  laws  with  the  Chris- 
tians. Frederic,  called  the  Great,  was  not  so  liberal  towards 
them,  fat  he  laid  1b«n  under  peculiar  restrictions  and  dis- 
qualifieations.  In  Holland  Htm  have  long  formed  a  highly 
flourishing  numerous,  honourable,  and  intelligent  commu- 
nity. 

Napoleon  in  1806  assembled  a  sanhedrim  at  Paris,  alid 
submitted  to  them  twelve  questions  concerning  the  moral 
and  social  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Jews.  Their 
answers  being  found  satia&ctory,  an  ordinance  was  issued 
giving  the  Jem  a  regular  oiganization  throughout  France, 
and  placing  them  on  the  same  footing  as  other  Ft*enchmen. 
This  system  has  remained  unaltered.  Tbe  king  of  Prussia 
and  other  German  powers  have  followed  the  example.  In 
Russia  the  Jews  are  subject  to  many  restrictions,  and 
especially  the  Rabbins. 

The  Jews  in  France  are  reckoned  at  S0,000 ;  in  Italy 
about  36,000 ;  in  the  Austrian  empire  320,000 ;  in  Prussia 
135,000.  in  the  rest  of  Germany  13S,000 ;  in  Holland  and 
and  Belgium  80,000 ;  in  Great  Britain  30,000 ;  in  Russia 
and  Poland  698,000 ;  in  the  T^kish  domiatons  they  have 
been  vaguely  estimated  at  800,000 ;  in  Persia  they  are  few 
and  oppressed.  There  are  communities  of  them  at  Bokhara 
and  other  parts  of  Tartary,  in  India,  and  even  in  China.  In 
the  United  States  they  are  reckoned  at  about  5000. 

( Jost,  AU^emeine  GetcMcfUe  des  ItraeUtiiehen  Volhes  ; 
Millman,  History  of  the  Jetm  ;  Josephos ;  Basnage ;  Beer, 
Geschichle  oiler  Bestandenen  und  noch  Bettehenden  Religio~ 
sen  Sekten  der  Juden;  Beugnot,  Let  Juifg  ^Ocdaent. 
Lindo's  Jewish  Calendar  contains  a  Chronological  TaUe, 
in  which  some  of  the  dates  diflbr  firann  some  of  those  given 
in  this  article.) 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  die  Jews  finind  their 
way  to  this  island,  but  tbey  were  settiled  here  in  the  Saxon 
period,  and  as  earl^  as  a.d.  750.  From  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  tbe  Jews  in  England  rapidly  increased  in  number. 
Under  the  first  three  Normao  kings  they  lived  undisturbed, 
so  far  as  we  are  informed,  and  apparently  acquired  great 
wealth.  But  under  Stephen  and  his  successors  they  Buf- 
fered grievously  from  the  rapacity  of  the  kings  and  the 
bigoted  intolerance  of  the  people.  The  cruel  persecu- 
tions which  they  experienced  m>m  all  persons,  Iwtfa  lay 
and  ecclesiastic,  poor  and  rich,  are  fully  attested,  not  by 
their  own  writers,  but  W  the  evidence  of  their  enemies. 
Finally,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  about  a.d.  1290,  all  the 
Jews  mre  banished  from  the  kingdom.  Their  numbers  at 
that  time  are  coi^ectured  (but  on  what  grounds  we  are  not 
aware)  to  have  bieen  between  15,000  wd  16,000.  It  was 
not  tin  after  tibe  Restoration,  a.d.  1660,  that  the  Jews  again 
settled  in  England ;  and  though  undw  the  Protectorate  they 
had  entered  into  negotiations  with  Cromwell  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  enter  the  island,  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  the  matter,  and  those  who  have  investigated  the 
sulject  brmg  forward  no  proof  of  leave  being  formally 
granted  to  them  to  return.  After  tbe  Restoration  it  seems 
probable  that  they  came  in  gradually  without  either  per- 
mission or  opposition,  and  since  that  time  foreign  Jews 
have  been  on  the  same  footing  as  other  aliens  with  respect 
to  entering  the  country.  In  the  year  1753  an  act  was 
passed  to  enable  foreign  Jews  to  tie  naturalised  without 
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takuig  du  saerameiit;  lat  the  act  vas  repealed  ia  the  fol- 
bwing  seauon,  under  the  influenoe  of  the  popular  feeling, 
vhich  waa  moat  strongly  opposed  to  the  measure  of  1753. 
Since  this  year  no  l^uLative  act  has  passed  with  qieciat  re- 
ference to  the  JewN  and  they  have  lived  in  the  United 
Kingdom  unmolested.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  Jews 
in  London  alone  is  about  18,000,  and  in  the  rest  of  England 
about  9000.  The  number  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  pro- 
bably Bznall,  but  w«  are  not  avare  that  there  is  any  good 
estimate  u  to  thdr  numbers  in  these  parts  of  Uw  United 
Kingdom. 

During  their  residence  in  England,  up  to  their  banish- 
laent  in  tne  time  (^Edward     the  Jews  were  considered  as 
the  villains  and  bondsmen  of  tbe  kin^  a  relation  which 
seems  to  explain  the  power  over  their  persons  and  proper^ 
which  ma  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  kii^ln  the  most 
oppreHire  manner.    They  howem  eould  pundiase  and 
hold  land,  sulgeet  only  to  the  right  of  the  fcii^  whatem  it 
might  be,  to  levy  heavy  taxes  on  them  and  seize  thor 
lands  if  th^  were  not  paid.   By  the  act  of  tbe  55th  of 
Henry  III.  the  Jews  were  declared  incapable  of  purchasing 
or  taking  a  freehdd  interest  in  land,  but  might  noH  as  in 
time  past  tbey  were  accustomed  to  hold,  houses  in  tbe 
cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  where  they  resided.  Another 
act,  3  Edwiud  I.,  forbade  Jews  from  alienating  in  fee, 
either  to  Jew  or  Christian,  any  houses,  rents,  or  tenements 
which,  they  then  had,  or  disposing  of  them  in  any  way 
without  the  king's  consent;  th^weie  permitted  to  purchase 
houses  and  cartilages  in  tbe  cities  and  horou^hs  where  they 
then  resided,  provided  they  held  them  in  chief  of  the  king ; 
and  they  were  ibrther  permitted  to  take  lauds  to  fknn  fer 
any  term  not  exceeding  ten  years ;  such  permissicm  however 
waa  not  to  oontinue  m  IbrDe  fer  more  than  fifteen  yean 
from  the  date  of  ttie  act   Since  the  time  of  their  buiisfa- 
ment  no  statute  has  been  passed  which  in  direct  terms 
affects  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  hold  real  estates  in  England ; 
and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  can  now 
legally  hold  sudi  estate.   It  has  been  contended  that  the 
act  celled  the  55tii  Henry  IIL  is  not  an  act  of  parliament, 
but  only  an  ordinance  of  the  king,  which  however,  to  say 
tbe  least,  seems  a  very  questioiumle  proposition.  Some 
Jews,  we  believe,  do  hold  real  estate,  and  it  is  contended  by 
some  that  they  are  legally  entiUed  to  do  so.  It  is  out  of 
the  plaee  here  to  diarass  this  questioii,  and  the  readv  ia  r^- 
ferred  to  thp  autbocitiaa  at  the  end  of  the  artidie. 

The  Jews  are  still  incapacitated  ilcom  bemg  membcn  of 
parliammt  and  lUing  various  offices  in  this  country.  The 
act  of  tbe  gth  Creo.  IV.,  c.  1 7,  substttutas  fer  the  sacramen- 
tal test  a  form     deelaratioa  to  be  made  by  every  person, 
within  one  calendar  month  next  befere  or  upm  his  admis- 
ftioQ  into  any  of  the  corporate  offices  mentioned  in  Aat  act, 
ot  within  six  calendar  months  after  his  appointment  to  any 
place  mentioned  in  the  fifth  section  of  that  act.   As  this 
declarsLion  contains  the  wirds  *  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian,' U  has  the  effect  of  excluding  Jews  from  corporate 
offices,  Had,  in  connection  with  the  Abjuration  Act,  from 

{laces  under  government,  so  far  aa  they  are  not  relieved 
y  (be  Annual  Ind^nity  Act  The  abjuration  oath, 
vucili  contains  the  same  wtvda,  has  the  effixt  of  exicluding 
Jews  from  partiamoit.  (1  Geo.  I.,  at  ii,  c.  IS ;  6  Geo. 
IIL,c.53.)  Sevenl  attempts  have  bean  raade^  hot  hitherto 
unncoesaAdly,  to  remove  these  it^Mdunents  to  tiw  Jews 
being  on  Ae  same  footing  as  other  British  subjects. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinim  that  tbe  Jews  are 
within  the  bendlt  of  tbe  Toleration  Act  of  tbe  1  William 
ud  ICary,  as  extended  the  53  Geoi^  IIL,  c.  160.  Tbe 
Iblloviiig  disability  is  a  singular  one.  It  has  been  decided 
that  a  l^;acy  given  for  tbe  instruction  of  Jews  in  their 
religioa  is  not  one  whidi  will  be  supported  by  the  Court  of 
Qiancery,  tboi^h  any  other  kind  of  charitable  bequest  fer 
tbe  beneflt  of  Jews  is  valid.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  still  enter- 
tained fay  some  people,  that  Jews,  even  if  born  in  this 
country,  m  aliens.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
nmarlt  that  they  are  British  auhjecta,  like  any  othor 
persona  who  are  bom  here. 

(Bla.nt'b  BiMtoru     the  EttabUthment  and  Seridenee 
the  Jem  in  Bngimd,  with  an  Engtary  Mo  ^ir  CivU 
Ditabilitie*,  London,  1830;  Goldsmid's  Bemarhi  on  M« 
Civil  DitabiUUet    British  Jem,  London,  1830.) 
JIDDA.  [Arabia.] 

JIG.  or  GIGUE,  an  animated  quick  dance-tune,  in  siz- 
nght  time,  to  he  found  in  the  sonatas  of  Corelli,  Handel, 
and  other  coaponr^  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 


The  J^,  or  at  least  the  name,  is  unknown  in 
t;  though  in  a  French  work,  of  quite  recent 


century, 
modem  musIo| 

date,  we  are  told  thafit  is  stiU  in  use  in  England. 

JOAN,  POPE,  a  supposed  individuid  of  the  female  sex, 
who  is  placed  by  severBi  chroniclera  in  the  series  of  popes 
between  I<eo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  about  a.d.  853-5.  The 
first  who  mentions  the  stoi^  is  Marianus  Scotus,  a  monk  of 
the  abbey  of  Fulda,  who  died  at  Mainz,  a.d.  1086,  and  who 
says  in  bis  chronicle,  under  the  ^ear  853,  the  13th  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Lothsnus,  that  Leo  IV.  died  on 
tbe  1st  of  August,  and  that  to  him  succeeded  Joan,  a  woman, 
whose  pontificate  lasted  two  years,  five  months,  and  four 
days,  alter  which  Benedict  III.  was  made  pope.  But  Anas- 
taaius,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  Pope  Joan, 
and  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  popes  down  to  Nicholas  L 
who  succeeded  Benedict  in^  say^  that  fifteen  days  after 
ImIV.'s  death  Benedietm.suoeeeded  him.  It  is  true  that 
some  manusorlpt  copies  of  Anastasiii%  among  o^ezs  one 
ui  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  contun  the  ston'  of  Joan,  but 
this  has  been  ascertained  to  be  an  interpolation  of  later 
copyists,  who  have  inserted  tbe  tale  in  the  very  words  of 
Uartintu  Polonus,  a  Cistercian  monk  and  confessor  to  Gre- 
gory X.,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  tbe  popes,  in  which,  after 
Leo  IV.,  he  places  'John  an  Englishman,'  and  then  adds, 
'  Hie,  ui  asseritur,  fcemina  fiiit he  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  Joan  when  a  young  woman  left  her  home  in  man^ 
di^fuise,  with  her  lover,  a  very  learned  man,  and  went  to 
Athens,  where  she  made  great  progress  in  profene  Uw ;  after- 
wards she  went  to  Rome,  where  she  became  equally  pro- 
ficient in  sacred  learning,  tar  which  her  reputation  became 
so  great  that  at  the  death  of  Leo  she  was  uaanimously  elected 
as  his  suooessor,  under  the  general  belief  of  her  male  sex. 
She  however  became  pregnant,  and  oia  day  as  she  waa 
-noceeding  to  the  Lateran  Basilica,  she  was  seized  in  child- 
>abour  on  the  road  between  the  Colosseum  and  the  Church 
of  St  Clement,  and  thrae  she  died  and  was  buried  without 
any  honours,  after  a  pontificate  of  two  years,  five  months, 
and  four  days.   The  story  was  generally  oo[ried  fhim  Mar- 
tinus  by  subsequent  writers,  and  Flatina  himself,  in  bis '  Lives 
of  the  Popes,'  repeats  it  on  the  authority  of  Martinus,  adding 
varioiu  other  reports  concerning  the  *  sella  stercoraria,'  &&. ' 
and  concluding  with  these  words :  '  The  things  1  have 
above  stated  are  current  in  vulgar  report,  but  are  taken 
from  uncertain  and  obscure  authorities,  and  I  have  inserted 
them  briefly  and  simidy,  not  to  be  taxed  with  obstinacy.' 
Faaviniufl,  Pbtina's  continuator,  anlnmns  a  very  critical 
note,  m  which  be  shows  the  absuxdity  of  the  tale,  and  provea 
it  to  have  been  an  invention.   But  ut»  beat  dissotatun  oa 
the  subject  is  that  of  David  BUndel,  a  Protestant,  whooom-  ' 
pletely  refutes  the  story  in  his  Fcumlier  BcUmcittement  da 
la  question  si  vna.Femme  a  iit  atfiu  au  Siige  PapcU  enlrs 
Leon  IV.  et  Benoit  III.,  Amsterdam,  1649.    lliere  are 
critics  who  contrad  that  it  is  only  the  later  MS8.  of  the 
'Lives  of  the  Popes' by  Martinus  Ptdonus  which  contain  the 
tale  of  Pope  Joan,  and  that  those  MSS.  which  were  written 
during  the  life  or  soon  after  tbe  death  of  Martinus  do  not 
contain  it.    It  is  evident  however  that  the  story  was 
in  circulation  already  in  tbe  12th  century,  lone  before 
the  time  of  Martinus,  as  Etienne  de  Bourbon  ae  Belle- 
ville, a  companion  of  EU.  Dominie,  in  his  treatise  *  De 
Septem  Donis  Spiritna  SancU,*  under  the  head  of  *  Pru- 
dentia,"  relates  firaon  '  the  Ghronides*  the  story  of  Pope 
Joan,  but  places  it  about  the  year  1100,  and  says  that  on 
the  discovery  of  her  sex  she  waa  stoned  to  death  by  the 
people.   These  authorities  prove  at  all  events  that  the  'Ptth 
testants  did  not  invent  ibo  tale  of  Pope  Joan,  as  they  have 
been  accused  of  having  done. 

JOAN  1.  (tf  Naples,  daughter  of  King  Robert  of  Naples, 
of  the  Anjou  dynasty,  sneceeded  her  fiitber  in  1343.  She 
was  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  handsome,  and  ac- 
complished. She  had  been  married  already  some  time  to 
her  cousin  Andreas  of  Hungary,  but  their  tempers  and 
tastes  did  not  sympathise  together.  Andreas  daimed  to  be 
crowned  king  and  to  ahare  hia  wife's  authoritjr,  which, 
the  will  of  Mr  fether,  had  been  left  solely  to  her.  Hu 
coarse  and  haughtv  manners  offwided  the  proud  mitive 
barons,  and  the  Hungarian  guards  which  attended  him  . 
excited  their  jealousy.  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  one 
night,  while  the  court  was  at  Aversa,  ^  conspirators,  who 
were  of  the  nobles  near  bis  person,  seized  and  strangled  hira, 
and  threw  bis  body  out  of  a  window  of  the  oastle.  Tber* 
seems  Uttle  or  no  doubt  tlmt  Joan  knew  trf*  the  plot,  and  ^lat 
she  did  nothing  to  prevent  ^i^pffed^f^^SS  ^ 
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petnteA  slie  repaired  to  Naples,  and  thence  issued  orders 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers.   Torture  was  em- 
ployed to  find  out  the  conspirators,  but  the  result  of  the 
interrog;atorie8  was  kept  secret.  Many  persons,  high  and  low, 
were  put  to  a  cruel  death,  but  public  opinion  still  impli- 
cated the  queen  lierself  in  tiiB  conspiracy.   The  same  year 
Joan  married  hat  rehttive  Louis,  prince  of  Tarentum.  Louis, 
kinj!  of  Hungary,  and  brother  of  Andreas,  came  with  an 
army  to  avenge  his  brother's  death.     Ho  defeated  the 
queen's  troops  entered  Naples,  and  Joan  took  refuge  in 
her  iiererlitary  principality  of  Provence.     She  repaired  to 
Avignon,  and  there,  before  Pope  Clement  VI^  she  protested 
her  innocence  and  demanded  a  trial.   The  pope  and  his 
cardinals  acquitted  Joan,  who,  from  gratitude,  gave  up  to  the 
papal  see  the  town  and  county  of  Avignon.    A  pestilence 
ui  the  mean  time  had  frightened  away  the  Hungarians  from 
Naples,  and  Joan,  returning  to  her  kingdom,  was  solemnly 
crowned  with  her  husband  in  1391.  Joan  fe^ed  many 
years  in  peace  over  hei*flne  dominions.    Having  lost  ber 
geeond  husband  in  1368,  she  married  a  nrinoa  of  Maioica, 
tnd  on  his  death  slu  married,  in  1 3  76,  CHno,  duke  of  Bruns- 
irick :  but  having  no  children  by  any  of  her  husbands,  she 
gave  her  niece  Margaret  in  marriage  to  Charles,  duke  of  Du- 
tauo,  who  was  himself  related  to  the  royal  dynasty  of  Anjou, 
and  appointed  him  her  sucoessor.     Soon  afterwards  the 
schism  between  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  broke  out. 
and  Joan  took  'the  port  of  the  latter.    Urban  excommuni- 
cated her,  and  gave  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  to  Charles 
Durazzo,  who,  with  the  darkest  ingratitude,  revolted  against 
his  sovereign  and  benefactress :  with  the  assistance  of  the 
pope  he  raised  troops,  defeated  the  queen,  and  took  her  pri- 
soner. He  tried  to  induce  Joan  toalraicate  in  his  &vour,  but 
the  queen  firmly  re^ed,  and  named  as  her  successor  Louis 
of  Aiyou,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France.  Charles 
then  transferred  Joan  to  the  ea«tle  of  Muro,  in  Bnsilicata, 
where  he  caused  her  to  be  strangled  or  smothered  in  her 
prison,  in  1382,  thirty-seven  years  after  the  denth  of  her 
first  husband  Andreas. 

JOAN  II.,  daughter  of  Charles  Duraxzo,  and  sister  of 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  succeeded  tho  latter  after  his 
death  in  1414.  She  was  then  forty-fom-  years  of  ai[e,  and 
already  noted  for  licentiousness  and  weakness  of  character. 
After  her  exaltation  to  tho  throne  she  continued  in  the 
same  course,  only  with  more  harufuced  effrontery.  Slie 
however  married,  fiom  political  motives,  James,  count  de 
la  Marche,  who  was  iillted  to  the  rojat  family  of  France; 
but  the  match,  a<!  might  be  expected,  proved  mast  unhapvy. 
Jumcs  was  obliged  lo  run  away  in  despair  from  Naples, 
nnd  retired  to  France,  wtTere  it  is  said  that  he  ended 
his  diiys  in  a  convent.  Meantime  unworlliy  favourites  ruled 
in  sucrcs-iiuti  at  the  court  of  Joan.  One  of  tlicm,  Ser 
(iiiitnii  f!ararciolo,  of  a  noble  family,  saw  his  inftuciice 
dis|iulu(l  by  1  fie  famous  condotliere  Slurza  Attendolo,  who, 
togi'ther  with  many  barons  that  were  jealous  of  Caracciolo, 
Iciok  the  part  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  a  grandson  of  that  I..ouis 
to  whom  Joan  I.  had  bequeathed  the  crown.  The  queen 
sought  fur  support  in  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  king  of  Sicily, 
whom  she  adopted,  and  appointed  her  successor.  Alfonso 
came  to  Naples,  but  the  fickle  Joan  having  made  her  peace 
with  Sforza,  revoked  her  adoption  of  Alfonso,  and  ap- 
pointed Louis  of  Anjou  as  her  successor.  Alfonso  was  ac- 
cordingly obliged  to  return  to  Sicily.  The  fkvorite  Caraeciolo 
ma  soon  alter  murdered  in  consequence  of  court  jealousy 
and  intrigue.  Louis  of  Anjou  died  also,  and  was  fbllowca 
to  the  grave  by  Joan  herself,  who,  on  her  death,  appointed 
RenI  of  Anjou  as  her  successor.  She  died  in  1435,  leaving 
her  kingdom  in  great  disorder,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  dis- 
puted succession  and  a  civil  war.  [Alfonso  V.  of  Arujon.] 
JOAN  OF  ARC.  [Ahc,  Joan  of.] 
JOA'NNINA,  or  YA'NINA,  a  city  of  Albania,  situated 
in  a  valley  in  theheartof  that  province,  on  the  south-western 
bank  of  a  lake,  from  which  a  subterraneous  stream  flows 
into  the  Kalami,  the  Thyamis  {eia/us)  of  the  antient 
Greeki.  Joanninais  in  39"  47'  N.  lat.,SO°  &3'  £.  long.,  oc- 
eording  to  the  map  prefixed  to  Colonel  Leake's  'Traveb  in 
Northern  Gteeoe*  (London  183S}.  Its  uts  is  about  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  this  town  are  very  ob- 
scure. In  the  later  period  of  the  Lower  or  Byzantine 
Bnopire  it  gradually  rose  to  be  the  chief  city  of  that  part 
of  Greece  which  lay  to  the  west  of  Mount  Pindus.  It  is 
pn^ably  not  Tety  fitr  from  the  site  of  the  antient  Dodona. 
to  the  meiith  and  fidlowing  oeoturieai  to  the  eleventh,  ti» 


country  around  became  a  field  of  contention  between  tlie 
Byzantine  Greeks  and  the  Wallachians  and  Sclavonians, 
large  colonies  of  whom  settled  in  the  difitrict;  but  Joannina 
seems  lo  have  continued  in  the  handsof  the  Greeks  till  lha 
year  1082,  vhen  it  was  taken  by  the  Normans  under  Bo- 
hemond  (son  of  Robert  Guiseard),  who  defeated  the  emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  under  the  walls  of  the  town.   In  tho 
wars  which  subsequently  desolated  Western  Greece  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Prankish  princes  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  in  A4>.  1431  or  1432  into  those  of  the  Turks. 
In  A.D.  1611  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Albanian 
Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  occasioned  the  expul- 
sion of  all  Greeks  fiom  the  old  town,  now  termed  the  Cas- 
tron  (K-darpov),  or  fortified  part  of  Joannina.   This  led  to 
the  extension  of  the  city  along  the  hanks  of  the  lake  on 
each  sideof  theCastron,  and  subsequent  tranquillity  tended 
so  far  to  its  increase,  that  under  the  sway  of  the  late  AU 
Pasha  it  contained  a  population  of  more  than  40,000  inha- 
bitants, chiefly  Greeks,  the  remainder  Moslems  and  Jews. 
It  had  two  citadels  (the  Castron  and  the  fifftress  of  Lita- 
rttxa).  three  ptdaces,  nineteen  mosques,  five  tek^  or  Turkish 
monasteries,  six  Greek  churches,  one  of  them  metropolitan, 
and  two  Jews'  synagogues.  There  were  an  hosiptal,  capable 
of  receiving  150  patients,  a  prison,  and  two  endowed  col- 
leges or  schools,  one  of  300  scholars  and  one  of  100,  at 
which  the  antient  languages  were  taught,  and  to  which  ex- 
cellent libraries  were  attached.  There  were  several  smaller 
schools.    The  Greek  spoken  at  Joannina  was  purer  than  in 
Greece  Proper.  The  town  was  commercial  rather  than  ma- 
nufacturing :  the  chief  commerce  was  carried  on  with  Cion- 
stantinople,  Russia,  Venice  and  Malta,  and  with  tho  smaller 
towns  and  villages  of  Eptrus,  of  which  Joannina  was  the 
mart.   The  place  was  well  supplied  with  turkeys  and 
fowls,  turtle-doves  and  beccaficos ;  fish  and  wild-fowl  from 
the  lake,  and  game  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Little  animal  food  was  consumed,  and  ducks  and  geese 
were  scarce.   The  climale  is  variable,  and  fevers,  especially 
nervous,  are  common.   The  plain  round  Joannina  yieUis 
fruit  and  grain  of  most  kinds  in  vast  abundance. 

The  lake  of  Joannina  is  in  its  greatest  length  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  measured  from  north-west  tosouth-east;  the 
greatest  breadth  is  about  five  miles,  the  least  about  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the 
Mitzik^ti  mountains  (a  branch  of  Pindus),  which  ri-e  wilh 
very  steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  2500  feet  above  the  lake ; 
on  the  south-oast  by  a  rocky  mountain  of  moderate  height 
crowned  with  tlie  extensive  ruins  of  an  antient  Epirote  city, 
which  Colonel  Leake  considers  it  probable  was  the  antient 
Dodona.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the  lake  is  the  plain  of 
'  Joannina,  and  beyond  that  a  range  of  low  vine-covered 
hilts.  Opposite  the  town  of  Joannina  is  a  small  island  on 
which  is  a  fishing  village,  contiiining,  in  Ali's  time,  abont 
two  hundred  houses :  on  this  island  were  several  convents,  fre- 
quently used  as  state  prisons;  Ali.  who  had  a  house  on  it, 
kepta  herd  of  red  deer.  The  lake  abounds  wilh  fish,  among 
them  are  pike,  perch,  carp,  tench  and  eels:  some  of  thoin 
are  or  great  size,  sometimes  weighing  24  or  22  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois ;  the  eels  are  very  fine,  and  sometimes  of  six  or  seven 
lbs.  weight.  Myriads  of  wild-fowl  breed  in  the  covert  of 
the  lofty  reeds  which  surround  the  lake. 

The  bke  is  very  commonly  represented  asdividcd  into  two 
parts,  the  north-western  part  being  called  the  Lake  of  Lap- 
sista.  the  south-eastern  that  of  Joannina.  But  the  midtUe 
part  is  rather  a  marsh  than  a  lake,  and  is  traversed  by  two 
bng  channels  which  connect  the  two  portions  of  the  lake. 
The  Lake  of  Lapsista  is  much  reduced  in  its  dimensions  in 
summer,  and  maize  is  grown  on  the  desiccated  ground.  The 
waters  of  botli  lakes  are  absorbed  by  subterranean  channels ; 
that  which  communicates  with  the  river  Kalam&  is  in  the 
Lake  of  Lapsista. 

JOB,  the  Book  of,  is  one  of  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  Its  title  is  taken  from  the  patriarch  Job 
whose  story  it  relates.  Some  critics  have  supposed, 
from  the  nature  of  the  exordium,  that  Job  was  not  a  real 
person,  and  that  the  narrative  in  the  book  is  fictitious.  He 
appears  however  to  be  referred  to  as  a  real  person  by  Eze- 
kicl  (ch.  xiv.,  ver.  16),  and  Jame*  (ch.  v.,  ver.  11);  and  the 
style  of  the  hook  has  all  the  circumstantiality  of  a  real  nar- 
rative. It  has  boon  inferred  from  his  longevity  (chap,  xlii., 
16),  his  holding  the  office  of  priest  in  his  own  ftmily 
(chap,  i.,  9),  his  allusion  to  no  other  species  of  idolati^ 
than  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  hodH^hW'^?t]4^'2S>« 
the  silence  of  the  book  re^iptiii^tliB^ 
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ites  and  the  Houie  lawa.  and  ureral  ineidenfal  allusions  to 
patriarchs!  customs,  that  Job  1i\'ed  in  the  patriarchal  age. 
Dr.  Hales  has  attempted,  astronomical  calculations,  to 
Sic  ifae  exact  time  of  Job's  trial  at  1^4  years  before  the  birth 
uf  Abraham.  (Hales's  Chronology,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  55-7,  2ad 
edit.)  There  is  a  genealogy  of  Job  at  the  end  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  veraion  of  this  book,  which  makes  him  the  fifth  in 
deicent  from  Abraham.  Some  critic&bave  discovered  what 
iliey  consider  proofs  of  a  much  later  date  in  the  book 
iLielf. 

Tho  scene  of  tbe  poem  is  laid  in  the  '  land  of  Uz '  f^^J), 
vhich,  as  Bishop  Lowth  has  shown,  is  probably  Idumiua. 

The  laDguage  is  Hebrew,  with  a  considerable  admixture 
of  Arabio.  or>  as  others  contend,  of  Aramaic. 

The  author  is  unknown,  lie  arguments  already  stated 
vith  respect  to  the  age  at  which  Job  lived  are  considered 
by  most  critics  to  prove  the  very  high  antiquity  of  the 
book.  Lightfoot  and  others  have  supposed  that  Elihu  was 
the  author.  This  idea  is  founded  chiefly  on  a  translation  of 
ch.  xxxiL,  16-17,  the  correctness  of  which  is  vei^  doubtful. 
A  very  general  opinion  among  critics  ascribes  it  to  Moses. 
Dr.  Mason  Good  has  concluded,  from  the  character  of  the 
book,  that  the  writer  must  have  possessed  certain  quatiflca- 
lions  of  style,  knowledge,  country,  and  age,  which  are  to  he 
found  in  Moses  alone.  The  same  writer  has  collected  a 
number  of  passsfies  m  wnich  be  sees  a  resemblance  to  the 
seit1iraf>nt3  and  style  of  Moses  (Good's  Book  o/Jr^,  Prelim. 
Disc,  p.  Ivti.,  &c.)  On  the  other  band  Bishop  Lowlh  re- 
mnrks,  th^  the  style  of  Job  differs  widely  from  the  poetical 
st)-]e  of  Moses,  bemg  much  more  concise,  and  more  accurate 
ill  ihe  poetical  conformation  of  sentences.  Several  critics, 
among  whom  is  Eichhorn,  assign  to  the  hook  a  date  earlier 
lhan  tlie  lime  of  Moses.  Schultens,  Xxwth,  and  others 
suppose  Job  himself,  or  some  contemporary,  to  have  been 
ihc  author,  and  that  the  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  Moses 
while  he  lived  in  Idumsea,  and  was  used  by  him  to  teach 
tlie  Israelites  patience  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
eiiber  during  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  or  in  their  subse- 
quent wanderings.  It  isall^;ed  that  this  hypothesis  solves 
all  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  internal  character  of  tbe 
book,  and  accounts  for  its  admission  into  the  canon  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Other  critics  assign  a  much  later  date 
to  the  book ;  several  have  ascribed  it  to  Solomon,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  a  resemblance  between  certain  passages  in  it 
and  in  Vlw  '  Proverbs.'  Umbreit  places  it  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonisb  captivity  (Umbreit's  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
in  I  tie  Biblical  Cabinet,  Introduction). 

The  canonical  authority  of  tbe  Book  of  Job  ia  fully  esla- 
lilished  by  frequent  quotations  from  it,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Several  examples  are  pointed  out  ia  the 
notes  to  Good's  version.  ^ 

Tiie  design  of  this  book  appears  to  be  to  teach  patience 
under  sufiTering  from  tbe  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Providence 
zftverning  all  things.  It  consists  of  a  controversy  between 
J  ub  and  three  friends  who  came  to  visit  him  in  his  distress, 
on  \\ui  question  whether  men  enjoy  prosperity  or  suffer  ad- 
\etei\^  10  this  life  according  as  their  actions  are  good  or 
Wicked.   At  ch.  xxxiL  a  new  disputant  is  introduced  in  the 
person  of  EUhu,  who  reproves  both  parties  for  the  senti- 
ments they  bad  expressed ;  and  at  length  the  dispute  is 
decided  bv  the  interposition  of  God  himself.  The  integrity 
ofJob,  wnich  his  friends  hod  called  in  question  on  account 
ofhis  calamities,  is  vindicated;  and  he  is  restored  to  posses- 
sions twice  as  great  as  he  had  before  his  trkl.  (Compare 
Saaws,  v.,  10,  11.) 

(The  IntroducHont  at  Eichhom.  Jahn,  De  Wette,  and 
Uoroe;  Dr.  Mason  Good's  Tratuiation  qf  the  Book  qf  Job  j 
Lowth's  Leeluret  on  Hu  Saered  Poetry  q/*  iha  Hebrews, 
lectures  xxxiL,  xxxiiL  For  a  list  of  Commentatm  see 
Watt's  Sibliotkeca  Britanniea.) 

JOEL  iwijXX  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew 

prophets.  In  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  pro- 
phecy we  are  told  thiu  he  was  the  son  of  Pethuel.  Beyond 
this  we  have  no  certain  information  respecting  him.  The 
pseudo-Epiphanius  states  that  he  was  born  at  Beth-boron,  on 
the  confines  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  He  prophesied  in  the 
kingdom  of  J  udah,  but  in  what  reign  is  uncertain.  The  most 
probable  opinion  ia  that  which  places  his  prophecy  in  the  rei|i;n 
of  Uzziah,  contemporary  with  Amos  and  Hosea,  between 
8O0  and  780  s.c.  He  appears  to  refer  to  the  same  events  as 
Amos(com|iare  Joel,  ch.  I  with  Amoe,  cb.  iv.,  6-9,  and  Joel, 
ii^  4-«  with  AmoSf  i.,  9,  10);  and  he  does  not  mention 


the  Asnrians  or  the  Babyltmians  among  the  enemies  of 
Judah,  but  only  Egypt  and  Edom  (eh.  iii..  19).  Other 
opinions  have  referred  him  to  the  reign  of  Joram  (b.c. 
895—883),  and  to  that  of  Manasseh  (b-C.  697—642). 

The  prophecy  of  Joel  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first  he  describes  a  famine  caused  by  the  ravages  of 
insects,  and  exhorts  the  people  to  repentance ;  denouncing 
still  greater  judgments  if  they  continue  impenitent,  and 
promising  the  return  of  prosperity  and  plenty  if  they  attend 
to  his  warning.  The  second  part,  beginning  at  ch.  ii.,  ver.  28, 
alludes  to  events  much  more  remote.  Hie  prophetic  passage 
in  ch.  ii,,  ver.  28-32.  is  quoted  by  the  apostle  Peter  as  accom- 
plished by  the  muiuiulous  gift  of  tongues  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost {AetM,i\.  17-21).  The  remainder  of  the  prophecy 
is  supposed  to  be  at  present  unfulfilled. 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  book  has  never  been  dis- 
puted. It  is  established  by  other  quotations  in  addition  to 
the  remarkable  one  just  mentioned. 

Bishop  Lowth  (Preelect.,  xxi.)  remarks  on  the  stylo  of 
Joel :  *  He  is  elegant,  perspicuous,  copious,  and  fluent ;  he 
is  also  sublime,  animated,  and  energetic.  In  the  first  and 
second  chapters  he  displays  the  full  force  of  the  prophetic 
poetry,  and  shows  how  naturally  it  inclines  to  the  use  of 
metaphors,  allegories,  and  comparisons.  But  while  wo 
allow  this  just  commendation  to  his  perspicuity  both  in 
language  and  arrangement,  we  must  not  deny  that  there  ia 
sometimes  ^at  obscurity  observable  in  his  subject,  and 
uai-ticularly  io  the  latter  part  of  the  prophecy.' 

Ro»enmul)cr'd  ScAolia;  Home's  Introduction nnd  'ist 
•f  commentators  in  Watt's  BibHotheea  BritanfneaA 

JOHANNA.  [A.vzuAN.l 

JOHANNISBERG.  ""NAsgAU.] 

JOHN,  SAINT.  THE'BAPTIST,  son  of  Zachanah,  a 
Jewish  priest,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who  was  a  near  rela- 
tion of  Mary  tho  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  born  to  them 
in  their  old  age.  The  sacred  office  was  assigned  to  him  of 
being  the  precursor  or  herald  of  the  Messiah.  The  hisiurv 
of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  begins  with  the  acts  of  Jolin 
the  Baptist,  whom  we  find  withdrawing  himself  from  tlio 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  retiring  to  the  desert  country 
watered  by  the  Jordan,  where  ho  preached  in  a  fearless 
manner  against  the  vices  of  the  age,  urged  an  immediate 
repentance,  enforcing  his  exhortations  by  Ihe  announce- 
ment that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at  hand,  and  requir- 
ing of  tliose  who  professed  to  receive  him  as  their  instructor 
that  they  should  submit  to  tho  rite  of  baptism. 

AmonMt  those  who  came  to  him  ana  were  baptized  by 
him  was  Jesus  Christ,  who  at  his  baptism  was  announced, 
both  by  the  Baptist  himself  and  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
to  be  the  Son  of  Grod,  the  Messiah. 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  John  till  we  find  hira. 
in  prison.  He-had  ventured  publicly  to  reprove  Herod  tlic 
king  for  an  aot  of  great  immorality.  Heiod  had  manied 
Herodias  who  was  Uie  wife  of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Idumaja, 
bis  own  brother.  The  Baptist's  reproof  was  resented  moro 
violently  by  Herodias  than  by  Herod.  The  history  is  re- 
lated by  the  Evangelists  with  nil  jiarticulars.  Salome,  the 
daughter  of  Herodias,  had  so  pleased  Herod  with  her  danc- 
ing at  a  public  entertainment  given  by  him,  that  he  in  an 
Oriental  affluence  of  professed  obligation  said  publicly,  that 
ho  would  give  her  whatever  she  would  ask,  even  to  the  half 
of  his  kingdom.  The  little  girl,  for  she  was  then  extremely 
young,  instructed  by  her  wicked  mother,  asked  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist.   Persons  were  immediately  sent  to  the 

Srison  in  which  John  was  confined,  who  behoided  him,  and 
elivered  the  head  to  the  young  princess,  who  carried  it  in  a 
dish  to  her  mother. 

JOHN,  SAINT,  THE  APOSTLE  AIJD  EVANGE- 
LIST. Among  the  persons  who  at  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry  joined  tfaemselvea  to  our  Saviour  were  two 
brothers,  named  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebcdee. 
They  were  both  admitted  by  him  into  the  number  of  his 
TwelveApostles,  and  John  was  throughout  distinguished  by 
him  with  peculiar  marks  of  regard.  He  speaks  of  himself, 
in  tbe  account  whit^  he  left  of  tite  ministry  of  Jesus,  as  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved:  and  whenever  a  very  few  only 
of  the  apostles  were  to  be  employed  by  Jesus,  or  to  accom- 

fony  him,  John  was  always  one  of  the  number,  James  and 
'eter  being  usually  the  others. 

At  the  I^t  Supper  we  find  him  leaning  on  the  bosom  of 
Jesus.  He  attended  Jesus  in  the  garden  and  in  the  hall  of 
the  high-priest.  He  aocompanieu  him  to  Celvsry,  maA 
when  Jenu  wu  huwing  on  the  cross  Ss^Atfff-^^^^ 
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wliile  the  mmculoiu  daikneM  Btrnek  ftu  into  the  hearts 
of  those  who  van  omplo^  in  the  Twk  of  death',  bo  en- 
tered into  eonvexsatioQ  with  Jesus,  who  commended  to  him 
the  care  of  his  mother  Hary ,  This  dying  request  of  our 
Lord  the  apostle  seems  to  have  regarded  as  a  sacred  iigunc- 
tion,  for  he  took  her  from  that  time  to  bis  own  house. 

After  the  resurrection  of  Jesua  he  was  again  distinguished 
by  his  notice:  and  when  Jesus  bad  ascended  to  heaven, 
and  the  interests  of  the  Gospel  were  committed  eapecially 
to  those  who  had  been  chosen  by  him  out  of  the  world, 
John  became  one  of  the  leading  persons  in  the  church; 
acting  in  concert  with  the  other  apostles,  and  especially 
Peter  and  James,  till  the  history  in  the 'Acts  of  the  Apostles' 
ceases  to  notice  what  was  done  by  the  other  apostles,  and 
is  confined  to  the  travels  and  labours  of  Saint  Paul. 

Saint  John's  labours  in  the  t^urch  veie  chiefly  among 
the  inhahitanta  of  Syria  and  Asia  Hinor»  and  no  daubt  he 
had  a  large  share  in  planting  Gliriatianity  in  those  prorinees, 
where  for  a  time  it  flonrished  greatly.  But  Christian  anti- 
quity does  not  present  to  us  many  particulars  of  the  labours 
of  the  apostles,  and  we  learn  ftom  it  respecting  John  little 
more  on  which  dependence  may  be  ta&ly  plaoed,  than  that 
he  resided  at  Ephesus  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lifb,  and  died 
in  extreme  old  age. 

Two  pleasing  stcvies  are  related  of  him  by  early  Christian 
writers,  deserving  of  regard :  one,  that  when  too  feeble  to  do 
more,  he  was  wont  to  be  carried  into  the  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians at  Ephesus,  aaying,  as  he  went  along, '  My  little  chil* 
dren,  love  one  another.  The  other  respectB  his  conduct  to 
ayoungmanwhohadjoinedapartyof  oandittL  But  when 
we  read  in  those  writers  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  eanldron 
of  boiling  oil  and  came  out  unhurt,  distrust  arises,  utd  we 
question  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence. 

There  is  however  little  reason  to  doubt  that  be  was  at  one 
period  of  his  life  banished  to  the  island  of  Patmoa,  and  that 
there  be  wrote  the  hook  called  the '  Apocalypse,'  or  *  Revela- 
tion.' 

There  are  also  preserved  three  Epistles  of  his:  but  the 
most  valuable  of  his  writings  which  have  descended  to 
our  time  is  the  '  Gospel  according  to  Saint  John.'  This 
Gospel  is  unlike  the  other  three  in  aevend  respects,  and  is 
supposed  by  those  who  have  considered  it  to  have  been 
written  with  some  especial  pur^Kise,  either  as  a  kind  of  sup- 
plement to  the  other  Evugelists^  which  was  the  opinion 
of  Susehius.  or  with  a  view  to  the  rrilutation  of  certain 
erroneous  notions  lespectins:  our  Saviour  whidi  had  begun 
to  prevail  before  the  long  life  of  Saint  John  was  brought  to 
a  close.  But  with  whiAever  design  it  was  composed,  it 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  most  valuable  testi- 
monies to  the  life,  character,  and  doctrine  of  Jesus. 

JOHN,  king  of  England,  sumamed  Sansterre,  or  Lack- 
land, a  common  appellation  of  younger  sons  whose  age  pre- 
vented them  from  holding  fiefs,  was  the  youngest  of  the 
five  sons  of  Henry  H.  by  his  queen  Eleanor  of  Guienne, 
and  was  bom  in  the  King's  Manor  House  at  Oxftml,  24th 
December,  1166.  In  his  youth  he  was  created  by  his  father 
earl  of  Montague  in  Nonpandy ;  and  in  1176  he  was  con- 
tracted in  marriage  to  Johanna  (or  Hadwisa,  as  she  is 
called  by  some  authorities),  the  vonngest  daughter  of 
William  earl  of  Glonoester  (stm  of  the  great  Ewrl  Robert, 
natural  son  of  Heniy  I.),  who  thereupon  made  Johanna  his 
sole  heu*.  The  marriage  was  actually  ceWjrated,  29th 
August  1189.  Henry,  having  after  his  conquest  of  Ireland 
obtained  a  buU  fhim  the  pope  authorising  him  to  invest  any 
one  of  his  sons  with  the  lordship  of  that  country,  conferred 
the  dignity  upon  John  in  a  great  council  held  at  Oxford 
in  1178.  In  March,  1185,  John  went  over  to  take  into 
his  own  bands  the  government  of  his  dominions ;  but  the 
insolent  demeanor  of  the  prince  and  his  attendants  so 
disgusted  and  irritated  the  Irish  of  all  classes,  that  bis 
father  found  it  necessary  to  recol  him  in  the  following  De- 
cember. John  however  was  bis  fttber's  favourite  son,  in 
part  perhuw  from  the  ciroumatanoe  tiiat  his  youth  had 
prevented  oim  from  jmning  inuiyof  tberepeaited  rebellions 
of  his  brothers ;  and  it  is  said,  that  a  suspicion  began  to  be 
at  last  entertained  by  Richard,  when,  of  the  five  brothers, 
he  and  John  alone  survived,  tiiot  Henry  intended  to  settle 
the  crown  of  England  upon  the  latter.  According  to  this 
story,  it  was  chiefly  to  prevent  such  an  arrangement  that 
Richard,  joining  PhiUp  of  France,  flew  to  arms  in  January, 
1189;  but  if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
John  himself  waa  found  to  be  upon  this  occasion  in  confe- 
deracy with  hii  eldM  brother,  a  disoovuy  which  was  only 


made  by  tiwir  heart  bndt«i  ihther  upm  hb  Tlittthbud. 
[HsiniT  H] 

No  opposition  was  oflfered  by  John  to  the  accession  of 
Richard,  who  endeavoured  to  attach  him  by  the  giftof  sudi 
honours  and  possessions  as  amounted  almost  to  snaring  the 
kingdom  with  him.  In  addition  to  his  Norman  earldom  of 
Montague,  and  that  of  Gloucester,  which  he  acquired  by 
his  marriage,  those  of  Cornwall,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Notting- 
ham, Derby,  and  Lancaster  were  bestowed  upon  him,  so 
that  there  was  thus  placed  under  his  immediate  jurisdiction 
nearly  a  third  of  England.  Richard  however  had  not  been 
long  absent  when  his  ambitious  brother  proceeded  to  take 
his  measures  for  at  least  securing  the  orown  to  himself  in 
case  of  the  king's  death,  if  not  tor  an  eariier  seizure  of  it. 
The  person  next  in  the  regular  line  of  succession  was  Ar- 
thur, duke  of  Britteny,  the  son  <tf  John's  elder  brother 
Oeoffirey,  an  infknt  of  littie  more  than  two  ^ears  old  at  the 
accession  of  Richard,  wbo  however  recognised  Hm  as  bis 
heir,  and  had  desired  that  his  rights  should  be  maintained 
by  William  de  Longchamp,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  whom  during 
his  absence  he  left  in  cha^  of  the  government.  John  ac- 
cordingly directed  bis  first  efforts  to  the  removal  of  the 
bishop,  which,  having  obtained  the  oo-operation  of  a  strong 
party  of  the  barons,  he  at  lei^h  accomplished  by  actual 
force,  in  October,  1191.  When  the  intelligence  of  Richard's 
captivity  arrived  in  1193,  John  at  once  openly  took  steps 
for  the  immediate  usurpation  of  the  throne.  Repairing  in 
haste  to  Paris,  he  secured  the  aid  of  Philip  Augustus  by 
the  surrender  of  part  of  Normandy,  and  then,  returning  to 
England,  proceeded  to  ooUect  on  army  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  pretensions.  In  this  attanut  however  be  was  suooess- 
fulty  resisted  by  the  loyal  part  of^the  nobility ;  and  he  also 
fiiiled  in  his  endeavours  to  induce  the  emperor,  by  the 

8 remise  of  a  large  bribe,  to  retain  bis  brother  in  prison, 
tn  the  return  of  Richard  to  England,  in  March,  1194, 
John's  castles  and  estates  vere  seised  by  the  crown,  and  be 
and  bis  chief  adviser,  Hugh,  bishop  of  Coventry,  were  cliarged 
with  higb  treason.  John  fled  to  Normandy,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  the  king  at  the  head  of  an  anay;  but  the 
traitor  made  bis  peace  by  an  abject  submission,  sod,  his 
mother  seconding  his  supplications  for  pardon,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  bis  life  and  his  libertv,  and  even  restored 
to  some  measure  of  favour,  though  the  restitution  of  hia 
OBstles  and  territorial  possessions  was  fax  a  time  flnnly  re- 
fused. Even  that  however  was  at  length  mnted  to  his 
importunities  and  those  of  his  mother ;  and  it  is  finther 
said,  that  Richard,  when  on  his  deathbed,  was  induced  to  de- 
clare John  bis  successor. 

John  was  present  when  Richard  expired  at  Chalus,  6th 
April,  1 199,  and  before  visiting  England  be  hastened  to  se- 
cure the  submission  of  the  various  continental  territories  of 
the  crown.  Upon  repairing  to  Anjou,  and  the  other  original 
possessions  of  the  Plantagenets,  he  fbund  the  prevalent 
feeling  strongly  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Arthur ;  out  both 
in  Normandy,  and  also  in  Poitou  and  Aquitaine,  where  his 
mother's  influence  was  predominant,  his  pretensions  were 
readily  acknowledged.  Meanwhile  in  England,  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  justiciary  Fitx-Peter,  a  unanimous  resolution 
to  reeeiTe  him  as  kU^  had  beiw  obtained  from  a  great 
council  held  at  Northampton.  Soon  titet  tiiis  John  made 
his  appearance  in  perscm ;  and  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at 
Westminster,  on  the  S6tii  of  Hay,  the  fbstival  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. The  ywn  of  his  reign  are  reoktmed  from  AsoensiHi- 
day  to  Ascensi(»i-day. 

Philip  Augustus  having,  for  his  own  purposes,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Arthur,  whom  be  had  got  into  his  possession, 
soon  overran  both  Normandy  and  Anjou;  hut  in  May, 
iSOO,  John  purchased  a  peace  by  a  heavy  pecuniary  pay- 
ment and  the  cession  of  several  towns  and  other  territories 
to  the  French  king,  who  on  his  part  relinquished  such  of 
his  conquests  as  were  not  thus  permanently  made  over  to 
him,  ana  also  compelled  Ajrthur  to  do  homage  to  his  uncle 
for  Brittany.  The  next  year  John,  having  become  tired  of 
his  wife,  or  never  havmg  lieen  attadied  to  her,  procured  n 
divorce  on  the  plea  of  cousaneuinity,  and  married  IsabellB, 
daughter  of  Aymar  count  of  AngouUme,  who  had  already 
been  betrothed,  and  even  privately  espoused,  to  Hngfa  count 
of  La  Marche.  The  cotaplaints  of  the  count  in  consequence 
of  this  injury  gave  Philip  such  a  pretence  as  he  wanted  for 
renewing  the  war :  he  immediately  took  Arthur  again  by 
tiie  hand,  and  putting  him  forward  as  the  legitimate  lord, 
of  the  old  fiefb  of  the  Plantagenets,  n^dly  obtained  pos- 
Mssioa  of  oU  the  most  ivy^ijidi^^l,  l^f@@t^|^  ^ 
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ttrengih  in  tiuw  'eoantiies.  Arthur  hfxwmee,  yrhile  he 
vu  benMiiiK  the  eastle  of  Hirahnu  in  Fmtou,  vhich  was 
held  hf  Johi^s  mother.  Queen  Eleanor,  was  ti^en  captive 
I^his  -uncle  (1st  Angiut,  1202):  the  unfortunate  ^onng 
prince  vras  immed^tely  consigned  to  dose  custody  in  the 
castle  o:f  Falaise,  from  which  he  was  soon  after  lemoved 
to  Rouan,  and  having  never  heen  seen  more,  was  univer- 
nlly  believed  to  have  been  there  put  out  of  existence  by 
his  uncle's  order.  Indeed,  it  was  generally  ssid  that  he  had 
been  murdered  by  John's  own  hand,  &n  imputation  which 
the  latter  never  took  the  trouble  to  deny.  Arthur's  sister 
Eleanor,  to  whom  devolved  his  ehiim  to  the  inheritance  of 
(he  English  crown,  was  carried  over  to  England,  and  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Bristol,  in  which  prison  she  remained 
till  her  death  in  1241.  Notwithstanding  the  capture  of 
Arthur  however,  ^  war  in  France  went  wholly  against 
John;  and  hefim  the  end  of  the  year  1204  Normandy, 
Anjou»  Maine,  and  Touraine  were  rent  from  the  crown  of 
England,  and  re-annexed  to  that  of  France,  from  which 
they  had  been  separated  for  nearly  three  centuries.  Two 
years  afterwards  John  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recover  what  he  had  thus  lost. 

While  still  at  war  with  France,  John  became  involved  in 
another  contest  at  home,  which  was  eventually  attended 
with  still  more  &tal  results.  By  insisting  upon  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  nonunate  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on 
that  see  becomiuE  vacant  in  July,  1 205,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  formidaDle  hostility  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
national  clergy,  and  also  of  the  able  and  imperious  pontiff 
vho  then  presided  over  the  Western  Church.  [Innocent 
ill.]  Johu  paid  httle  regard  either  to  the  interdict  under 
which  his  kingdom  was  laid  in  1208,  or  to  the  hull  of  ex- 
communication usued  against  him  the  foUowingyear,  or  even 
to  that  deposing  him  and  absolving  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  which  Innocent  launched  at  him  in  I2I2.  In 
the  midst  of  til  this  ecclesiastical  thunder  he  chastised  the 
Scottish  king  William,  compelling  him,  in  1209,  to  avert 
further  hostilities  by  the  payment  of  a  lai^  sum  of  money, 
and  the  delivery  of  his  two  daughters,  with  other  hostages, 
as  pledges  for  his  observance  of  bis  engagements;  he 
passed  over  to  Ireland  in  1210,  and  reduced  a  rebellion  of 
the  En^ish  chieftains  there;  and  in  1212  he  marched  into 
Wales,  and  oompelled  lAeweUyn,  the  prince  of  that  coun- 
try, to  make  his  tohmisaion,  la  the  lastrmentioned  year 
he  also  put  down  a  confederacy  of  certain  of  his  barons, 
which  had  been  formed  with  the  object  of  leixing  his 
person. 

At  last  however  Innocent  had  recourse  to  more  effective 
amiif  than  bis  apostolic  artillery.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
pope,  Philip  Augustus  prepared  to  invade  England;  and 
tfaough  John  at  first  attempted  to  meet  this  threatening 
danger  with  some  spirit,  by  conducting  an  army  to  France 
in  April,  1213,  he  soon  returned  home  withnut  having  done 
anything ;  and  in  the  despair  produced  by  the  universal 
hatied  in  which  he  found  himself  to  be  held  by  bis  sub- 
jecta,  whom  his  lawless  and  opiaesuve  government  had 
long  alienated  and  disgusted,  he  consenteC  at  Xiover,  13th 
Aby,  1213,  in  an  hiterview  with  Fandul(  the  papal  legate, 
to  submit  to  all  the  demands  of  the  holy  see.  of  which  the 
admission  of  the  pope's  nominee,  Stephen  de  Langton,  to 
ttie  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  was  the  first  Two  days 
sfier  he  made  over  to  the  pope  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Ireland,  to  be  held  of  him  and  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  fee,  and  took  to  his  holiness  the  ordinary  oath  taken  by 
vassals  to  their  lords.  It  was  now  agreed  that  there  should 
be  an  oblivion  of  tlie  past  on  both  sides,  that  the  bull  of 
excommunication  should  be  revoked  by  the  pope,  and  that 
of  John's  disaffected  English  subjects  those  who  were  in 
confinement  should  be  liberated,  and  those  who  had  fled  or 
been  banished  bwond  seas  should  be  permitted  to  return 
home.  Philip,  whose  ambition  was  mortified  by  this  pacifi- 
cation, would  have  persisted  in  his  project  of  iuTasion,  even 
in  opposition  to  the  express  commands  of  the  pope,  but  he 
was  compelled  to  disband  his  army  by  the  result  of  a  battle 
C>ugbt  in  June,  between  the  English  and  French  fleets,  in 
the  harbour  of  Damme,  the  first  great  victory  m  the  naval 
annals  of  England,  in  which  300  of  his  vessels  were  cap- 
tored,  above  100  burned,  and  all  his  military  stores  and  pro- 
visions, as  well  as  his  means  of  conveyance,  taken  from  him. 

One  effect  of  this  victory  however  was  immediately  to 
beget  to  John  a  hope  of  beingable  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  late  engagement  in  favour  of  the  exiles  and  outlaws,  and 
perhaps  also  from  the  vassalage  in  which  he  had  bound 


himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  pope.  In  this  view  he  at 
first  attempted  to  raise  an  army  with  vhieh  to  invado 
France,  before  dcdng  anything  in  fhlfilment  of  his  promises 
either  to  the  barons  or  the  Church ;  but  finding  that  the 
opposition  of  these  united  powers  was  too  strong  fbr  him, 
he  changed  his  course  of  proceeding,  and  temporised  with 
both,  until,  by  further  submissions  to  . the  new  papal  legate, 
the  Cardinal  Nicholas,  who  arrived  in  England  m  the  end 
of  September,  if  he  did  not  gain  over  the  national  clergy, 
ho  at  least  converted  the  pope  himself,  from  being  the  head 
of  the  confederacy  against  him,  into  his  friend  and  sup- 
porter. The  Primate  Langton  however,  greatly  to  his 
honour,  still  continued  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
barons.  Langton  Iiad  already,  in  a  meeting  held  at  St. 
Alban*8, 25th  August,  proposed  to  the  barons  to  rally  round 
the  charter  of  Henry  1.  and  had  solemnly  sworn  them  to 
hazard  their  lives  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  therein  recognised.  For  a  short  time  Uie  com- 
mencing strife  was  appeased  bv  an  award  of  the  pope ;  soon 
after  which,  in  June,  1214,  John  hastened  over  to  France, 
where  however  the  great  victory  of  Bouvines,  gained  by 
Philip,  27th  July,  over  the  allied  army  of  the  English  under 
John  s  bastard  brother,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  forces  of 
the  emperor,  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  of  the  earl  of 
Boulogne,  compelled  tho  English  king  to  sue  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  On  the  19th  October  a  truoe  was  arranged 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  to  last  for  five  years.  But  the 
depressed  state  of  John's  aflkirs  now  presented  to  his  barons 
an  opportunity  fbr  the  renewal  of  their  demands,  of  which 
they  hastened  to  avail  themselves.  Their  first  memorable 
assemblage,  in  which  they  concerted  their  plans,  was  held, 
under  pretence  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Saint,  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund  at  Edmondsbuiy,  on  the  20th  of 
November.  Before  they  separated  they  advanced  one  by 
one  to  the  high  altar,  and  laying  their  hands  upon  it,  took 
a  solemn  oath  to  withdraw  their  fealty,  and  levy  war  upon 
John,  if  he  should  refuse  their  demands,  and  never  to  lay 
down  their  arms  till  they  had  obtained  from  him  a  charter 
confirming  the  national  liberties.  Their  petition  was 
formally  presented  to  John  in  the  Temple,  at  London,  on 
the  feast  of  the  Epipluuay,  the  6th  of  January  following. 
On  its  rejection,  both  parties,  oAta  an  appeal  to  the  pope, 
who  at  once  took  the  part  of  John,  prepared  for  war.  In 
the  beginning  of  Hay,  1215,  the  barons  having  mustered 
their  forces,  which  they  put  under  the  command  of  Robert 
Fitzwalter,  and  designated  by  the  title  of  the  army  of  God 
and  of  his  Holy  Church,  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  thecastle 
of  Northampton.  After  wasting  a  fortnight  however  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  from  this  fortress ;  out  having  then 
marched  to  London,  they  were  gladly  received  by  the 
citizens,  1 7th  May,  and  immediate^  took  possession  of  the 
town.  On  this  John  consented  to  a  conference,  and  the 
celebrated  meeting  on  the  plain  of  Runnymead,  which  lay 
about  half-way  between  London  and  Ocliham,  in  Hamp- 
shire, whither  John  had  retired,  was  held  in  coasequenco 
on  Trinity  Monday,  the  15th  June.  The  result  was,  the 
concession  and  signature  by  John  of  the  Great  Charter, 
embodying  all  the  barons*  demands.   [Magna  Cbabta.} 

Scarcely  however  hod  the  charter  been  thus  extorted, 
when  John  set  himself  to  work  to  endeavour  to  escape 
from  its  obligations.  The  suspicions  excited  by  his  general 
conduct,  ana  especially  by  his  introduction  into  the  king- 
dom of  numerous  bodies  of  foreign  troops,  again  called  Ujp 
the  barouB  in  arms  by  the  following  October.  At  first  this 
new  contest  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  the  king;  William 
D'Albiney,  who,  by  the  direction  of  the  insurgent  leaders, 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  castle  of  Rochester,  was,  after 
sustaining  a  siege  of  seven  weeks,  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion :  news  soon  after  arrived  that  the  pope,  as  re- 
quested by  John,  had  annulled  the  charter ;  this  tntell^^nce 
was  followed  by  other  papal  bulls  suspending  Archbishop 
Langton,  excommnnioattng  the  chiefb  of  the  barons  by 
name,  and  laying  the  city  of  London  under  an  interdict ; 
and  John  was  soon  enabled  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his 
enemies  almost  without  encountering  any  resistance.  While 
one  part  of  his  army,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  wasted  the  counties  around  the  metropolis, 
where  the  chief  strength  of  the  barons  lay,  he  himself,  witlt 
another  force,  proceeded  to  the  north,  where  he  drove 
back  their  ally,  Alexander,  the  young  king  of  Scotlaud. 
pursuing  him  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  and  reducing  toashes 
every  town,  village,  and  castle,  on  both  sides  of  ^y^l^w* 
that  fell  within  &e  range  of  his  furious  progrMK^^Uhese 
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disastrous  circumstances,  the  barons  consr^ated  in  London 
>  resolved,  after  much  debate,  upon  the  cKa|>erate  expedient 
of  offerinK  the  cxown  to  Louis,  the  dauphin  of  France,  as 
the  only  trance  left  to  them  of  preserving  any  part  of  the 
nation^  liberties.  Accepting  the  invitation,  Louis  set  sail 
from  Calais  vith  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  and, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1216,  landed  at  Sandwich.  John 
retired  to  the  west  at  hig  approach,  and  the  French  Drinoe, 
after  attaeking  and  easily  reducing  the  caitle  of  Rocneater. 
immediately  marched  to  the  oapitaL  The  Ibrtune  of  the 
contest  now  turned.  The  {wople  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
eaf|;erly  rallied  around  Louis ;  even  his  foreign  auxiliaries, 
most  of  whom  were  Frenchmen,  began  to  quit  the  standard 
of  the  English  king,  and  either  to  join  that  of  the  invculer 
or  to  return  home.  At  this  critical  moment  arrived  the 
news  of  the  death  of  John's  powerful  friend  Pope  Innocent 
in.  (16th  July).  Still  however  most  of  the  places  of 
strength  were  in  his  hands ;  and  some  months  were  snont 
to  little  purpose  by  the  adverse  party  in  attempts  to  reduce 
Dover,  Windsor,  and  other  castles  which  were  occupied  by 
Qis  garrisons.  Meanwhile,  m  tne  disappointment  produ<%d 
by  the  protraction  of  the  war,  jealous)[  of  their  foreign  sdlieg 
was  beginning  to  spread  among  the  insurgents ;  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  what  the  issue  of  the  struggle  might  have 
been  if  the  lifb  of  John  had  been  prolonged.  But  on  the 
1  '1th  of  October,  as  he  was  attempting  to  ford  the  Wash  at 
low-water,  from  Cross-keys  to  the  Foss-dyke,  and  had 
already  got  across  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 
the  return  of  the  tide  suddenly  swept  away  the  carriages 
aud  horses  that  conveyed  all  his  baggage  and  treasures ; 
on  which,  in  an  sigony  of  vexation,  he  proceeded  to  the  Cis- 
tercian convent  of  Swineshead,  and  was  that  same  night 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  the  consequence  probably  of 
irritalbn  and  fatigue,  but  which  one  account  attributes  to 
an  imprudent  indulgence  at  supptar  in  fruit  and  new  cider ; 
another  to  poison  administered  to  him  by  one  of  the  monks. 
Although  very  ill,  be  was  conveyed  the  next  day  in  a  Utter 
to  the  castle  of  Sleaford,  and  thence  on  the  16tfa  to  the 
castle  of  Newark,  where  be  expired  on  the  16tb,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  seventeenth  of  bis 
reizn. 

AU  our  historians  paint  the  character  of  John  in  the 
darkest  colours ;  and  the  history  of  his  reign  seems  to  prove 
that  to  his  full  share  of  the  ferocity  of  his  race  he  conjoined 
an  unsteadiness  and  volatility,  a  susceptibility  of  being 
suddenly  depressed  by  evil  fortune  and  elated  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation  and  prudence  by  its  opposite,  which 
give  a  littleness  to  his  chatactcr  not  belonging  to  that  of 
any  of  bis  royal  ancestors.  He  is  charged  in  addition  with 
a  sav^  cruelty  of  dispoiition,  and  with  the  most  un- 
bounded licentiousness :  while  on  the  other  hand  so  many 
vices  are  not  allowed  to  have  been  relieved  by  a  single  good 
quality.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  however  that  John 
has  had  no  historian ;  his  cause  expired  with  himself,  and 
every  writer  of  his  story  has  told  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  op- 
posite and  victorious  party.  In  regard  to  what  has  generally 
been  accounted  the  act  most  decisive  of  the  baseness  of  his 
character,  his  surrender  of  his  kingdom  in  vassalage  to  the 
pope,  we  may  observe  that  Dr.  Lingard  has  lately  advanced 
some  considerations  tending  to  show  that  it  does  not  deserve 
to  he  viewed  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  been  usually  re- 
garded. 

The  diildren  of  John  by  his  queen  Isabella  of  Angoul&me 
were 1.  Henry,  who  succeeded  him  as  Henry  III. ; 
2.  Richard,  born  January  5,  1208,  created  earl  of  Cornwall 
1226,  elected  king  of  the  Romans  1S57,  died  2nd  April, 
1272  ;  3.  Joan,  married  June  25,  1221,  to  Alexander  II.  of 
Scotland,  died  March  4,  1238;  4.  Eleanor,  married,  first, 
1235,  to  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  secondly, 
1238,  to  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester ;  and  5.  Isabella, 
aorn  121 4,  married  20th  July,  1235,  to  Frederic  II.,  emperor 
of  Germany,  died  Ist  December,  1241.  Several  natural 
children  are  also  assigned  to  him,  none  of  whose  names 
however  make  any  figure  in  our  history, 

JOHN  OF  GAXJNT.   [Edward  IIL ;  HispraY  IV.] 

JOHN.  Kings  of  Portusnl.  [Portugal.] 

JOHN  OF  SAUSBURT  finds  a  place,  and  very  de- 
servedly, in  every  catalogue  of  leamea  Englishmen.  His 
ten  was  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.,  which,  according  to  a 
very  eommon  but  an  incorrect  mode  of  speaking,  is  called 
a  dark  age ;  for  an  age  cannot  possibly  bo  dark  which  had 
such  men  living  in  it  as  this  John,  Peter  of  Blois,  Tbomas 
i  Becked  and  many  othm,  especially  histtniaiu,  whose 


writings  still  remain  to  show  what  kind  of  men  they  werew 
and  to  attest' the  great  extent  of  their  reading  and  the 
general  intellectual  power  which  they  had  acquired.  John 
had  studied  at  Oxford,  but  he  visited  also  the  universitiee 
of  France  and  Italy.  In  fine,  if  we  may  trust  Leland^  an 
excellent  authority,  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  writers;  he  had  some  knowledge  of  He- 
brew; he  was  skilled  in  the  mathematics  and  every  branch 
of  natural  philosophy,  as  he  was  also  in  theoli^  and 
morals ;  he  was  an  eliMUent  orator  and  an  eminent  poet. 
Leland  fkirthw  says  of^him  that  he  was  possessed  of  the 
most  amiable  dispoutions*  ever  cheer ftil,  innocent,  and 
good. 

He  was  much  connected  with  Becket,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  murder  of  whom  is  one  of  the  dork  stains  on  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  Peter  of  Blois,  in  the  twenty-second  of 
his  Epistles,  which  are  collected  and  printed,  calls  John  the 
eye  and  hand  of  the  archbishop.  John  became  himself 
bishop  of  Chartres  in  1 164.    He  died  in  1182. 

His  principal  historical  writings  were  Lives  of  two  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  Anselm  and  Thomas  k  Becket  But 
the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  sdiolars,  for  the 
curious  matter  which  it  contains  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  found  its  way  into  the  vernacular  literature  of  bis  own 
or  any  other  country,  is  entitled  *  Polyoratioon,  de  Nugis 
Curiaiibus  ct  Vestigiis  Philosophorum,'  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  manners  uf  the  great,  speaking  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  style  of  sharp  satire.  There  is  an  edition  of 
it  at  Paris,  1513,  and  anottier  at  London,  1595.  A  large 
catalogue  of  his  writings  may  be  seen  in  Pitz  and  other 
writers  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Berington  has  devoted  several  pages  to  John  of 
Salisbury  in  bis  'Literary  History  of  (be  Middle  Ages,* 
1810,  pp.  315-320. 

JOHN  HYRCA'NUS.  [Hvrcancs.  John.] 

JOHN  I.,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  succeeded  Hormisdas  in 
the  see  of  Rome,  a.d.  923.  He  was  employed  by  King 
Theodoric  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor  Jnstln  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  hut  after  his  return,  from  some  unknown  eause^ 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Theodoxie,  and  was  put  iu 
prison,  wh«e  he  died,  a.d.  526. 

JOHN  U.  succeeded  Boniftce  II.  a.d.  532,  being  elected 
by  the  clei^  and  the  people  of  Rome,  and  confirmed  by 
King  Athalaric,  for  which  confirmation  a  certain  payment 
was  fixed  by  an  edict  of  the  same  king.    He  died  in  535. 

JOHN  IU.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  to  succeed 
Peiagius  I.  in  the  year  560,  and  was  confirmed  b^  tbe 
exarch  of  Ravenna  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
Two  French  bisbops,  of  Embrun  and  of  Gap,  having  been 
deposed  by  local  councils,  appealed  to  Jofao,  who  ordered 
their  restoration,  which  Gontram.  tbe  Burgundian  king, 
enforced  in  opposition  to  the  French  clergy,  who  asaeried 
their  independence  of  the  Roman  see.  (Dupin,  i?0^ft'(^ 
Eccles.  Discipl.)    John  died  in  574. 

JOHN  Iv.,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  succeeded  Severinus 
in  640.  He  condemned  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelitcs 
lEtiTYCHiANs],  and  died  in  642. 

JOHN  v.,  a  native  of  Syria,  succeeded  Benedict  II.  in 
686,  and  died  after  a  few  months. 

JOHN  VI.,  a  native  of  Greece,  succeeded  Sergius  I.  in 
702.  In  a  council  which  he  held  at  Rome  he  acquitted 
Wilfred,  archbishop  of  York,  of  several  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  English  clei^.   He  died  in  ;o5. 

JOHN  VII..  also  a  Greek,  sucoeeded  John  VI.,  aud  died 
in  707. 

JOHN  VIIL,  who  has  been  styled  the  IX.  by  those  who 
believed  in  tbe  story  of  Pope  Joan,  whom  they  style 
John  VIII.  [Joan,  Pop^,  succeeded  Adrian  II.  in  672. 
He  crowned  Charles  the  Bald  emperor,  and  after  him  also 
Charles  the  FaL  He  confirmed  the  exaltation  ofPhotius 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople..  He  bad  disputes  with  the 
marquises  of  Tuscany  and  the  dukes  of  Spoleto,  and  died 
in  862,  after  a  busy  pontificate. 

JOHN  IX,  was  elected  in  898,  held  two  councils  at 
Rome  and  Ravenna,  and  died  about  the  year  900. 

JOHN  X.  succeeded  Lando  in  915.  He  crowned  Be- 
rengarius  as  king  of  Italy  and  emperor.  The  Saracens 
from  Africa,  who  bad  landed  in  Italy  and  ftHlified  them- 
selves near  the  banks  of  tbe  Liris,  made  frequent  irruptions 
into  the  Roman  territory.  John,  united  with  Berengarius 
and  the  dukes  of  Beiieventoand  Naples,  marched  in  person 
against  them,  and  completely  routed^^A  extfotfiuated 
tbem.  Tbe  ftmous  MBroi«»gfti^SAiB)iAja^tf)^p^ostt 
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wwlacl;  and  her  husband,  Oaido,  duke  of  Tuscany,  ruled 
at  Rome  by  force  and  intrigue.  John,  having  bad  repeated 
diaiutei  with  them,  was  at  length  seized  by  their  satellites 
in  his  palace  of  the  Lateran,  ana  thrown  into  prison,  where 
be  was  put  to  death,  according  to  report,  a.i>.  927. 

JOHN  XI^  son  of  Han»ia»  soooeeded  Stephen  VIII.  in 
931.  Hif  brother  Alberico  headed  a  revolt  of  the  Romans 
^liiift  his  mother,  who  was  secured  in  prison,  and  her  new 
usband  Kins  Hugo  was  driven  away  mm  the  eity.  John 
himsdf  was  dosely  watched  by  bis  brother,  and  died  in  the 
year  936,  not  without  suspicion  of  violence. 

JOHN  XII.,  originally  called  Octavianus,  son  of  Alberioo 
and  grandson  of  Harozia,  succeeded  Agapitus  in  956,  while 
be  was  only  in  his  1 9th  year.  In  960  he  crowned  at  Rome 
Otho  I.  of  Gemuny  as  emperor  and  king  of  Italy.  But 
KHne  time  after  the  complaints  against  his  licentious  con- 
duct became  so  loud,  that  the  emperor  returned  to  Rome, 
iud  there  in  an  assembly  of  the  etergv  caused  John  to  be 
deposedandLeoVIIL  to  be  elected  in  his  stead,in  963.  In 
the  following  year  however  John  re-entered  Rome  at  the 
bead  of  numerous  pertisan*,  drove  out  Leo,  and  committed 
many  aots  of  cruelty.  Otho,  who  was  then  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  was  pvparinf;  to  return  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  his 
tnopa,  when  John  fell  suddenly  ill,  and  died  in  964.  Panvi- 
oius,  in  a  note  to  Platina's  account  of  Pope  Joan,  suggests 
that  the  liMntiousness  of  John  XII.,  who  among  bis  numer- 
ous mistresses  haA  one  called  Joan  who  exercised  the  chief 
influence  at  Rome  during  his  pontificate,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  story  of  '  Pope  Joan.' 

JOHN  XIII.,  bishop  of  Nami,  suoceeded  Benedict  V. 
in  96S,  with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor  Otho,  but 
soon  after  the  Romans  revolted  and  imprisoned  John. 
Otho  however  marched  to  Rome,  reinstated  John,  and 
baiued  thirteen  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt.  John  crowned 
at  Rome  Otho  U,  scm  and  suceemHr  of  Otho  L,  and  died 
in  973. 

JOHN  XIT.,  bishop  of  Pavia  and  ohanoellor  to  Otho  II., 
succeeded  Benedict  VlL  in  the  see  of  Rome  in  983.  Boni- 
boe  Vn.,  au  intruder,  entered  Rome  soon  after,  and  put 
John  in  prison,  where  he  died  of  violenoe,  sfter  «  pontificate 
of  only  nine  months. 

JOHN  XV.  (styled  XVI.  by  some  who  place  before  him 
another  John,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  only  a  few  days  after 
his  election)  was  elected  in  985.  The  disturbances  of  the 
patrician  or  consul  Creacentius  began  in  his  pontificate. 
John  however  remained  at  Rome,  and  kept  on  good  terms 
with  Creacentius.   He  died  in  996. 

JOHN  XVn.,  a  CalabrisD  and  bishop  of  Racenza,  was 
appointed  pope  in  997  Ctascentius,  in  opposition  to 
Cm{(«7  v.,  bat  Otho  m.  oame  to  Romis  imprisoned  and 
momatM  John,  and  put  to  death  Qescentius  and  his  par- 
tisans. [GsbgokyV.j  John  however  is  generally  numbered 
in  the  series  of  the  Popes. 

JOHN  XVni.  succeeded  Sylvester  II.  in  1003,  and  died 
faat  months  after  his  election. 

iOW  XIX.  succeeded  the  preceding,  and  died  about 
1009.  The  history  of  the  popes  during  this  period  is  vety 
oUcnre,  and  the  chronology  conAised. 

JOHN  XX,  son  of  Count  Gregory  of  Tuscany,  suo- 
ceeded hia  brother  Benedict  VIH.  in  the  year  1024.  He 
crowned  the  Bmp^r  Conrad,  and  died  in  1034. 

JOHN  XXI.,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  suoceeded  Adrian  V. 
in  1377,  sod  died  about  three  months  after. 

JOHN  XXII.,  James  of  Gahors  in  France,  succeeded 
Clement  Y.  in  131 6,  and,  Uke  hiro,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Arignon.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  but  he 
bai  been  taxed  with  avarice  and  wwldlioess.  The  crown  of 
Gtnnany  was  then  contested  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederic  of  Austria,  and  John,  assumi&g  the  right  of  de- 
ciding, excommunicated  Louis.  But  this  measure  pro- 
duced little  efTect  in  Germany ;  the  diet  of  Frankfort  de- 
clared that  the  imperial  authority  depended  upon  God  alone, 
tad  that  the  pope  had  no  temporal  authoring,  direct  or  in- 
direct, within  the  empire.  In  Italy  however  John  met  with 
{lealer  success ;  his  ally,  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  defeated 
the  Guibdines,  and  ue  pope  excommunicated  Matteo 
Viseonti,  the  great  leader  of  psr^,  and  likewise  Fre- 
deric, khig  afSialj.  Between  Qtuliuis  and  Ouibelines, 
Italy  was  at  tlmt  time  in  a  dreadftil  state  of  oonftuion.  The 
pope  pxeacbed  a  crusade  against  Viseonti,  Cane  della  Scale, 
and  ttie  as  heretics.  Robert,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  pope,  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  all  Italy,  and  the  pope 
wDt  a  legate,  who,  at  the  hsftd  of  u  szmy,  asnsted  KAmt 
P.  C»  No.  804. 


Bud  the  other  Guelphs  against  the  Guibetines  of  Lombardy. 
But  tho  Guibelines  had  clever  leaders;  Castruccio  Ga^tra- 
cani.  Cane  della  Scata,  and  the  Viseonti  kept  the  fate  of  the 
war  in  suspense,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  sent  troops  to  their 
assistance.  Louis  came  himself  to  Italy  in  1327,  and 
after  being  crowned  at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown,  he 

{troceeded  to  Rome,  where  the  Colonna  and  other  Guibe- 
ines  roused  the  people  in  his  ikvour,  and  drove  away  the 
papal  legale.  Louis  was  crowned  emperor  m  St.  Peter's 
by  the  bishops  of  Veniea  and  of  Aleria,  after  which  Iw  held 
an  assembly  in  the  square  before  ibo  church,  in  which  be 
summoned  James  of  Cahors  (meaning  the  pope)  to  appear 
to  answer  the  charges  of  heresy  and  high  treason  against 
him.  After  this  mock  citation,  the  emperor  proceeded  to 
depose  the  pope  and  to  appoint  in  his  stead  Peter  de  Cor- 
vara,  a  monk  of  AbniZEO,  who  assumed  the  oame  of 
Nicholas  V.  Louis  also  proclaimed  a  law,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people  of  Rome,  to  the  effect  that  the  pope 
should  reside  at  Rome,  and  if  absent  for  more  than  tnree 
months,  should  be  considered  as  deposed.  Louis  now 
returned  to  the  north  of  Italy,  and  thence  to  Germany. 
Gastruccio  and  Caue  della  Scale  died,  and  the  Guelpha 
and  the  papal  legate  began  to  resume  the  preponderance. 
In  1334  John  XXII.  died  at  Avignon,  leaving  the  affiiirs 
of  Italy  as  embroiled  as  ever,  and  18  millions  of  golden 
florins  in  his  coffers,  besides  jewels.  It  was  under  his 
pontificate  that  the  dergy  and  people  of  the  towns  were 
deprived  of  the  right  of  electing  their  bisbops,  which  right 
he  reserved  to  himself,  on  payment  of  certain  fees  by  the 
person  elected.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  Annatbs, 
or  First  Fruits. 

JOHN  XXIII.,  Cardinal  Cossa,  succeeded  Alexander  V 
in  1410.  He  supported  the  claims  of  Louis  of  An^u 
against  Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples;  but  the  latter,  bavins 
defeated  his  rival  in  battle,  advaooed  to  Rome,  and  obliged 
the  pope  to  escape  to  Florence.  John  preached  a  cnisado 
against  Ladislaus,  which  gave  occasion  to  denunciations 
and  invectives  ftam  John  Huss.  Meantime  the  great 
schism  continued,  and  Gregory,  styled  XII.,  and  Benedict, 
antipope.  divided  with  John  the  homage  of  the  Cliristian 
states.  John  in  his  exile,  wishing  to  secure  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  proposed  to  bim  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  general  council  to  restore  peace  to  the  church, 
and  Sigismund  fixed  on  the  city  of  Constance  as  the 
place  of  assembly.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Ladislaus, 
by  which  event  Rome  became  again  open  to  him,  John 
repented  of  what  he  had  proposed,  but  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  general  wish  by  repairing  to  Constance. 
The  fathers  of  the  council  decided  that  Jolu,  as  well  as  his 
two  rirals,  should  renounce  their  claims  to  the  papai^  as 
the  only  means  of  restoring  peace.  John  signed  the  form  of 
renunciation,  but  soon  after,  by  the  assistance  of  Frederic 
of  Austria,  be  was  conveyed  out  of  the  city,  and  resumed 
his  authority  by  ordering  the  council  to  diuolve.  But  the 
council  in  its  fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  decided  hy  a  solemn 
decree  that  the  general  council  once  assembled  is  supericr 
to  the  pope,  and  can  receive  no  orders  from  him.  A 
formij  process  being  instituted  against  John,  sixty  charfi^ 
were  laid  against  bim,  of  which  only  part  were  made  public 
Witnesses  beine  b^rd,  a  solemn  droosition  was  pronounced 
on  the  29th  May,  1415.  to  whieh  John  submitted,  and 
was  then  given  into  the  custody  of  the  elector  palatine. 
After  the  election  of  Martin  V.  and  the  termination  of  the 
oonnoil  of  Cmntance,  John,  now  uain  Balthasar  Cossa, 
escaped  from  Germany,  and  made  nts  submission  to  the 
new  pope,  who  treated  him  kindly  and  gave  4iim  the  first 
rank  among  the  cvdinals.   He  died  soon  after. 

JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  ST.,  OXFORD,  was  founded  by 
Sir  Iliomas  White,  KnL,  alderman  of  London,  in  1557. 
It  consists  of  a  president,  fifty  fellows  and  scholars,  one 
chaplain,  an  organist,  six  singing-men,  six  choristers,  and 
two  bible-clerks.  AU  the  fellows,  except  six  of  the  found- 
er's kindred,  and  two  from  Coventry,  two  from  Bristol,  two 
from  Reading,  and  one  from  Tunbridge  schools,  are  deeted 
from  Merchwt  Taylws'  School,  London. 

The  older  buildings  of  SL  John's  College  are  those  of 
St  Bernard's  Gollrae,  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI, 
by  Arehbishop  Chi<mele,  for  scholars  of  the  Cistercian  order. 
King  Henry  VIII.  had  granted  these  premises  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  from  which  college  Sir  Thomas  While 
purdiBaed  them,  under  a  licence  from  the  crown.  In  I  £55. 
The  second  quadnngle  of  St.  John's  was  entirely  built  at 
the  expense  of  Axehtnshop  U  **"j^5J^|^^ 
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and  completed  in  1635,  from  a  design  furtuBhed  by  Inigo 
Jones. 

Among  the  greats  benefactors  to  tliis  Ck)Uege,  after  Uie 
founder,  were  Dr.  John  Buckeridge,  bishop  of  E\y,  and  the 
Arcbbiithopa  Lrftud  and  Juxod,  all  of  whom  were  presiidents, 
and  the  last  two  successively;  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson, 
and  Dr.  AVilliam  Holmes,  the  last  of  whom  was  also  presi- 
dent from  1728  to  174S,  from  whom  and  fiom  whose  widow, 
who  followed  up  her  husband's  inteutioiUi  the  Coll^  re- 
ceived no  lew  a  gum  than  15.000/. 

Aaumg  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  College,  be- 
side those  already  mentioned,  were  Archbishop  Tobie  Mat- 
thew, aod  Peter  Mews,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  were  also  presidents;  Sir  William  I^wes,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  York;  Campian,  the  celebrated  Jesuit;  Sir 
James  Wtiitelocke;  Shirley,  the  dramatist;  Sir  Bulstrode 
Wbitelocke;  Sir  John  Marsharo,  the  chronologist;  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Bernanl ;  Shenard  and  DiUenius,  the  botanists;  and 
Dr.  Tucker,  dean  of  Gloucester. 

From  the  founder's  endowment,  and  by  means  of  other 
henefactioDS,  this  College  is  possessed  of  the  following  lir- 
ings: — the  rectoriet  of  Aston-le-Wall,  Creek,  and  East 
Farndon,  in  Norttwmptonsbire;  Baynton  in  Yorkshire ; 
Bardwell  in  Suffolk;  Barfreston  in  Kent;  Belhrouehton  in 
Worcestershire ;  Cheam  in  Surrey ;  Codfbrd  St.  Mary  in 
Wilts;  Handborough  and  Tftckley  in  Oxfordshire;  Kinpton 
Bagpnse  in  Berks ;  Sutton  in  Bedfordshire ;  Leckford  and 
South  Waraborough  in  Hampshire ;  Winterburne  in 
Gloucestershire;  and  Cranbam  in  Essex;  the  vicarages  of 
Chalfont  St.  Peter  in  Buckinghamshire;  Charlbury  and 
Kirtlington  in  Oxfordshire ;  St.  Giles's  in  the  suburbs  of 
Oxford;  Fyfield  and  St.  Lawrence  Reading  in  Berkshire; 
St.  Sepulchre's,  London ;  Linton  in  Herefordshire ;  and 
Stoughton  Mania  in  Huntingdonshire ;  and  the  curacies  of 
Fkencbay  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Summer-town  Chapel  in 
the  suburbs  of  Oxford. 

The  pntent  number  of  members  of  this  College,  depeod- 
•nt  and  indapaud^nl;  is  2S6i  exclusive  of  the  choir. 

(Gutcb't  CoUeget  and  HalU  qf  Oa^ord ;  Cballaen*> 
Hist,  of  the  Univ.:  Oxford  Unh.  Calendar  fat  183S.> 

JOHN'S  COLLEGE.  ST.,  CAMBRIDGE,  was  pro- 
jected and  begun  by  Margaret  countess  of  Richmond,  a 
abort  time  before  hw  death,  which  happened  in  1209.  It 
was  completed  by  her  executors,  under  the  authority  of  a 

epal  bull  and  the  royal  mandates  of  her  son  and  grandson 
ing  Henry  VU.  and  King  Henry  VIII.,  which  gave  them 
the  power  of  suppressing  a  decayed  hospital  dedicated  to 
St.  John,  at  that  time  existing  on  the  same  site.  The  Col- 
lie, then  consisting  only  of  the  present  first  court,  was  four 
years  in  building :  the  mbrio  is  said  to  have  cost  between 
four  and  five  thousand  pounds.  The  statutes  of  the  College 
were  given  fay  Henry  VIII. ;  hut  tbeae  having  become  con- 
fused and  amhiguouBi  owiugto  rarious  chains,  erasures, 
and  marginal  notes,  Queen  Bliiabeth  gave  toe  College  a 
new  set  of  statutes. 

The  original  endowment  was  for  fifty  fellows ;  but  part  of 
the  foundaticm-estatea  having  been  seized  by  King  Henry 
VIU.,  the  fiinds  were  found  to  be  sufficient  for  thirty-two 
only.  These  fellowships  are  (by  letters  patent  from  Geo.  IV. 
on  the  petition  of  the  coll^,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  power 
to  that  effect  said  to  he  reserved  to  the  crown  by  the  statutes 
of  Henry  and  Elizabeth)  now  open  to  natives  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  without  any  restriction  or  appro|>riatlon 
whatsoever,  one  only  excepted,  which  is  in  the  appomtroent 
of  the  bishop  of  Sly ;  but  the  bishop  is  required,  agreeably 
to  an  arran^ment  between  James  Stanley  bishop  of  Sly, 
and  the  executora  of  the  countess  of  Richmond,  to  elect  ac- 
eording  to  the  statutes  in  every  respect. 

Iliere  are  also  twenty-one  fellowships  founded  by  dif- 
ferent benefoctOTS.  which  have  all  the  privileges  of  the 
former,  and  give  an  equal  claim  to  the  college  [ntronage. 

Besides  thuae  there  are  numerous  scholarships,  exhibi- 
tions, &c  belonging  to  this  collage:  the  fonnar  amount  to 
no  fewer  than  114. 

The  present  buildings  consist  of  the  first  court,  a  seoond 
court  of  large  dimensions,  and  a  third,  which  contains  the 
library.  A  handsome  new  court  has  reoently  been  built  by 
Rinkman  on  the  oppoute  side  of  the  river  Cam,  and  ia  con- 
neeled  with  the  old  buildings  by  a  bridge. 

This  being  a  divinity  college,  all  the  fellows  are  obliged 
to  take  priest's  orders  within  six  years  from  the  d^;ree  of 
M.A.,  except  four,  who  are  allowed  by  the  master  and 
•niion  tonmain  laymen}'  two  fbr  the  piaotioeof  pfa^ic. 


and  two  for  law.  The  rest  must  proceed  to  the  degree  of 
B.D.  at  the  regular  time.  The  electors  to  feUowshifw  are 
the  master  and  eight  senior  resident  fellows.  The  viwior 
is  the  bishop  of  Ely.  The  number  of  persons  on  tlie 
boards  of  this  college,  March  ISth,  1836,  was  1096.  Tlie 
schools  of  Pocklington  and  Sedburgb  in  Yorkshire,  Shrews- 
bury in  Salop,  Rivington  in  I^ncaabire.  Stamford  in  Lin- 
eolnshire,  and  Aldenham  in  Herts,  are  in  the  patronage  of 
thia  college :  the  haD^oes  in  the  gift  of  this  college  are  the 
rectoriee  of  Hougfattni  CMtquast  with  Houghtfm  Gilda^ 
Manton  Mortaine.  and  Mapersball,  in  Bedfoidshire;  the 
vicarages  of  Aldwrarth  and  Sunninghill,  in  Berks ;  the  rec- 
tories of  Briokley  and  Fulbouro,  and  tiM  chapel  of  Horn- 
ingsea,  in  Cambridgeshire;  the  rectory  of  Aberdaron  in 
Caernarvonshire ;  those  cf  Morton  in  I>erbysbire  and  Mar- 
wood  in  Devonshire ;  of  Fi«tring  cum  Thorin^n,  Lawford, 
Morton,  Oakley  Magna,  and  Warley  Magna,  in  fiissex ;  the 
%icarage  of  Hormead  Magna,  and  the  rectories  of  Hormead 
Parva  and  Lilly,  in  Herts ;  of  Freshwater  in  Hants ;  the 
vicarages  of  Higham  and  Ospringe,  and  the  rectories  of 
Murstoa  and  Staplehunt,  in  Kent ;  the  vicarage  of  Barrow 
on  Soar,  and  the  rectory  of  Medboum  cum  Holt,  in  Leices- 
tershire ;  the  vioarage  of  Hinting,  in  Lincoliuhire ;  the 
rectories  of  Thurston  cum  Snorii^  Holt.  Ditehingham. 
Fornset,  Steraton,  South,  and  Aldbmqgh,  ud  the  vicarage 
of  Cherry  Marham,  in  Norfolk;  the  rectory  of  Uflivd  cum 
Bainton,  in  Northamptonshire;  the  vicarage  of  North 
Stoke,  and  the  rectory  of  Souldem,  in  Oxfordshire;  the 
rectories  of  St  Florence,  in  Pembrokeshire;  of  Barrow, 
Cockfiehl,  and  Leyhara,  hi  Suffolk ;  of  Wootton  Rivers,  in 
Wills;  of  Brandeston,  and  Holme  including  the  vicarage 
of  Holme  in  Spalding-Moor,  and  the  vioaraga  of  Marion 
cum  Grafton,  in  Yorkshire.  (Lysons's  Magna  Briton^ 
'Cambr.,'  and  the  CamUr.  Univ.  Calendar  for  16SB.) 

JOHN'S.  ST.  [NxvrvouiiDtAiro.] 

JOHN'S,  ST.    [New  Brunswick.] 

JOHN'S.  ST,  RIVER.  [Maihi.! 

JOHNSON.  8AUUSU  the  son  of  Miebael  Johnson,  a 
bookseller  at  Uehfleld,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  was  horn  at 
Idchfield  on  the  18ih  of  S^tember,  1709.   As  a  child  he 
was  afflicted  with  the  king's  evil,  which  disfigured  his  fiice 
and  impaired  his  nresight,  and  he  waa  taken  to  Queen 
Anne  to  be  touched.    His  education  was  commenced  at 
Lichfield,  whence  be  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Stourbridge ; 
and  in  1 728,  two  years  after  he  had  left  Stourbridge,  he 
was  placed  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.   Young  Johnson 
had  early  shown  a  vigorous  understanding  and  an  eagerness 
for  knowledge  :  though  he  had  poverty  to  contend  with  and 
a  natural  indolence,  and  was  also  subject  to  periodical 
attacks  of  morbid  melancholy,  he  acquired  a  large  fund  of 
information  at  the  university.   Necessity  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  taking  a  degree ;  his  aebts.  though 
small,  were  increasing;  remittances  ftom  Lichfield  could 
no  longer  be  supplied ;  and  he  quitted  college  and  returned 
to  his  father's  Douse.    In  theDeoember  following  (1731) 
his  &ther  died  in  such  pecuniary  distress,  that  Johnson 
was  soon  afterwards  glad  to  become  usher  of  a  school  at 
Market  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  to  which,  it  appeara 
from  his  diary,  that  he  went  on  foot:  '  Julii  10.*  he  writes, 
*  Bosvortiam  pedes  petii.'   But  finding  the  drudgery  of  this 
employment  intolerable,  he  sought  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing his  bread,  and  procured  temporary  employment  in 
translating  for  a  bookseller  in  Birmingham.    During  his 
residence  in  this  town  he  became  intimate  with  the  family 
of  a  mercer  named  Porter,  whose  widow  ho  subsequently 
married  (1736).   Mrs.  Porter  was  more  than  twenty  years 
older  than  himself^  but  be  was  fondly  attached  to  her,  and 
ahe  added  to  other  powers  of  increasing  his  happiness  the 
possession  of  800/.    With  this  eunt^  be  established  a 
school,  but  his  advertisements  proauced  few  scholars,  the 
scheme  failed,  and  he  left  Staffordshire  with  hh  pupil 
Garrick  to  seek  his  forUine  in  the  metropolis.  His  prospects 
must  have  been  very  f^oomy :  he  had  nothing  but  litoature 
to  trust  to  fdc  subsistence  and  those  were  times  when  the 
condition  of  literary  men  was  most  miserable  and  degraded. 
In  the  reigns  of  William,  of  Anne,  and  George  L.  successf u ) 
writerawera  rewarded  by  private  munificence  and  pubhn 
situations.   But  such  patronage  was  now  at  an  end ;  and 
the  year  in  which  Johnson  left  his  home  formed  part  of  an 
interval  which  elapsed  before  a  new  source  of  remoneratiun 
arose— before  the  number  of  readers  hecame  large.  Of 
readers  there  were  still  but  few ;  the  prices  therefore  that 
booksalleisoould  iiflind  to  pe/ to  a^toj^^t^ji^ewui 
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miftll,  Rnd  an  author,  whatever  were  hii  talents  or  his 
industry,  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  a  shilling  in  his 
purse.    The  poverty  and  Delected  condition  of  his  Ariend 
and  brother  author  Savage  were  the  causes  of  Johnson's 
writing  his  'London,*  an  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of 
Jnvmal,  for  wh^  Mr.  Dodsley  gave  him  ten  guineas,  and 
bywhi^  he  obtained  a  eertaind^^reeof  rspntation.  We  are 
told  that  when  Pope  read  it  be  said, '  The  antbor,  whoever 
be  is,  will  not  he  long  concealed.'   No  great  advantage 
however  immediately  accrued  to  him.   A^in  he  sought  to 
be  a  Bchoolmasto',  again  his  scheme  miscarried,  and  he 
retained  to  bis  drui&ery  in  the  service  of  Cave  the  book- 
seller, who  was  his  only  patron.    His  pen  was  continually 
It  work,  and  his  pamphlets,  prefhces,  epitaphs,  essays,  and 
biogTaphif;al  memoirs,  were  continually  published  by  Cave, 
either  by  themselves  or  in  his  periodjcal  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine.'   For  many  years  his  bread  continued  to  be 
earned  by  literary  slavery ;  by  slow  degrees  only  did  his 
great  talents  become  known,  and  the  trost  reposed  in  him 
by  publisbers  increase.    In  1740,  and  fcr  more  than  two 
years  afterwaids,  he  wrote  the  parliamentary  speeches  in 
the  *  Gentleman^  Magazine.*    In  1744  he  published  his 
'  lifb  of  Savage    in  the  fbttowing  year  some  observations  on 
Shakspeare,  whose  ^sys  he  mposed  to  edit;  and  in  1747 
he  eommenced  his  'English  Dictionary,*  which  he  engaged 
to  fwinplete  in  three  years  for  157SV.,  a  small  sum  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  author  ajp^d  to  bear  the  heavy  exnenses  neces- 
sary fbr  preparing  a  work  of  such  magnitude  ana  importance. 
In  1 749  appeared  *  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  an  imi- 
tation of  tbe  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal ;  and  in  the  fbllowing 
year  was  printed  tbe  first  paper  of  the '  Rambler.'  lliese 
are  some  of  his  most  remarluble  publications,  fbr  aeomplete 
list     which,  and  the  dates  at  which  they  were  published, 
we  must  nlhr  to  Boswell's 'Lifb.*    For  'The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes*  19  piineas  only  were  reeetved  from 'Mr. 
Dodsl^.  We  mention  diis  because  the  frame  and  condition 
of  Johnson's  miud  and  temper,  his  views  of  things  and 
perauns,  were  influeneed  in  no  small  degree  by  the  denciency 
of  his  means.    He  was  now  enga^d  in  a  steady  course  of 
oeeui«tion  suffloient  to  employ  ois  time  for  several  years ; 
and  so  assiduous  were  his  labours,  that  at  his  residence  in 
Gough  Square  he  had  an  upper  room  fitted  up  like  a 
counting-house,  in  which  several  copyists  sat,  whom  he 
supplied  with  continual  emplovmcnt.    The  efibrts  of  his 
mind  were  the  utmost  it  could  bear;  and  ivhen  it  was 
subdued  by  grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife  (17S2),hB  relin- 
quished the  Rambler.*   Bad  as  his  circumstances  were, 
still  they  were  somewhat  more  easy  than  they  had  been : 
the  number  of  his  aetjuaintances  had  increased;  the  Dic- 
tionary, which  occupied  eight  instead  of  the  promised 
three  jrean,  was  nearly  complete ;  and  he  found  leisure  (in 
1754)  to  make  an  excursion  to  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of 
cmsulting  its  libraries.    This  was  his  first  emancipation 
from  necessary  labour.    He  soon  returned  to  London  to 
increase  the  number  of  reviews  and  essays,  which  flowed 
cont\nu»lly  ftora  his  pen.   Thus  occupied,  an  oflfer  of  a 
living  vas  made  to  him  if  he  would  take  orders :  but  thouajh 
be  vas  a  firm  believer  in  revelation,  and  a  somewhat  rigid 
moralist,  he  could  not  overcome  his  scruples  respecting  the 
fitness  of  his  temper  and  habits  for  the  duties  that  would 
be  required  of  him,  and  the  offer  was  rejected.   He  con- 
tinued therefore  to  write  for  his  bread ;  and  it  was  not  until 
he  was  flftv-three  years  old,  and  had  for  thirty  ^ears  been 
toilinff  with  his  pen,  that  any  oertaia  source  of  income  was 
spend  to  him.   In  May,  1762,  Genge  HI.,  through  his 
minister  liord  Bute,  granted  Johnson  a  pension  of  3001.  a 
year,  and  the  days  of  his  penury  were  at  an  end.  Happy, 
in  a  state  of  independence,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  a 
veekly  club,  of  which  Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  Sir  Joshua 
RejTiolds  were  also  members.   He  was  introduced  in  the 
following  year  to  his  biographer  Boswell,  and  we  have  from 
this  date  (1763)  as  full  and  minute  account  of  him  as  has 
ever  heen  written  of  any  individual.   From  this  time  we 
are  made  as  fhmiliar  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  writing  to  make 
U3  with  the  character,  the  habits,  and  the  appearance  of 
JohnsiHi,  and  the  persons  and  things  with  which  he  was 
connected.   '  Everything  about  him '  (saj's  the  Edinburgh 
Review^      Uii.,  p.  20), '  his  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his 
face,  hti  serofith^  bis  St  Yitus*s  dance,  his  rolhng  walk, 
his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs  which  too  clearly  marked 
the  appmb^D  of  his  dinner,  his  insatiable  appetite  for 
fish-iuue  and  veal-pie  with  plumi^  hia  inexliDguishable 
thirst  fin  tea,  bia  trick  of  tvucbing-fhe  potts  aa  he  walked^ 


his  mysterious  praotioe  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange- 
peel,  his  morning  slumbers,  his  midnight  disputations,  bis 
contortions,  hia  mutterings.  his  gruntings,  his  puffings; 
his  vigorous,  acuta,  and  ready  eloquence ;  his  sarcastic  wit 
his  vehemence  hti  inaolenoe,  his  fits  of  tempestuous  rage, 
his  queer  inmatM — old  Mr.  Lerett  and  blind  Mrs.  Williams, 
tbe  cat  Hodge,  and  the  nefpo  Wank— all  are  as  &miliar 
to  us  as  the  objects  by  whieh  we  have  bem  surtounded 
from  childhood.' 

In  1 7fi5  the  university  of  Dublin  sent  over  a  diploma 
creating  him  a  doctor  of  laws,  but  he  did  not  assume  the 
title  of  doctor  until  eight  or  ten  years  afterwards,  when  the 
university  of  Oxford  conferred  the  same  honour  upon 
him. 

In  1 766  his  constitution  seemed  to  be  rapidly  giving  way, 
and  he  was  depressed  with  a  deep  and  gloomy  melancholy. 
In  this  condition  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale  received  him  into 
his  house  at  Streathaiii;  an  apartment  was  fitted  up  for 
him,  companions  were  invited  from  London,  and  he  be- 
came a  constant  lesMent  in  the  ftmily.  His  cdebrity 
attracted  the  notice  <^  the  kin^  to  whom  Da  ww  introdueod 
by  the  librarian  of  Buckingham  House.  We  ire  not  told 
that  polities  had  in  any  way  led  to  this  introduction,  but  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  opinions  that  Johnson  entertained 
upon  the  principal  questions  of  the  day  might  have  reached 
the  king's  ears.  For  several  years  he  occasionally  pub- 
lished political  pamphlets.  In  tbe  autumn  of  1773  he 
made  a  tour,  in  company  with  Mr.  Boswell,  to  tbe  Westen^ 
Islands  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  published  an  account. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  made  a  short  excursion  to  Paris. 
The  last  of  his  literary  labours  was  '  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,' 
which  were  completed  in  1781.  We  now  take  leave  of  him 
as  an  author,  and  have  only  to  record  the  few  domestic 
occurrences  which  took  place  before  the  close  of  his  long 
Hfb.  These  are  for  the  most  pert  melancholy.  His  fKen£ 
Mr.  Thrale  and  Mrs.  Williams  preceded  him  to  the  graven 
In  June,  1789,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke  and  in  the  follow- 
ing November  was  greatly  swollen  with  the  dropsy.  During 
ajoumey  to  Derbyshire  he  felt  a  temporary  relief;  but  in 
1784  he  suffered  both  from  dropsy  and  from  asthma.  His 
diseases  were  evidently  irremeiaWe;  the  thought  of  death 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  the  history  of  his  death-bed  is 
painftil.   On  Monday,  the  13lhof  December,  1784,  he  ex- 

Eired  in  his  house  in  Bolt-court ;  on  the  20th  of  the  month 
is  remains  with  due  solemnity  and  a  numerous  attendance 
of  his  friends  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the 
foot  of  Shakspeare's  monument,  and  close  to  the  grave  of 
Mr.  Garrick. 

'  The  diaracteristic  pecntiarity  of  Johnson's  intellect  was 
tbe  union  of  great  powers  with  lowprfjndioes.  If  we  judged 
of  him  by  the  best  parts  of  his  mind  we  should  place  him  al- 
most as  high  as  he  was  placed  by  the  idolatiy  of  Boswell ; 
if  by  the  worst  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him  even 
below  Boswell  himself'    {Edin.  Revieic,  vol.  liii.,  p.  27.) 

Though  poverty  mode  him  a  pensioner  and  a  ministerial 
partisan,  be  had  great  independence  of  character,  and  his 
Tory  opinions  are  to  be  attributed  to  disinterested  con- 
viction, and  were  in  harmony  with  his  general  spirit.  Ho 
was  steady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  obligations  of 
reli^on,  a  sincere  and  zealous  Christian,  and,  as  such,  bene- 
volent. BeudcM  these  great  qualities  he  possessed  others 
of  a  most  humiliating  littleness.  In  many  respects  be 
seemed  a  diff'erent  person  at  different  times.  He  was  into- 
lerant of  particular  principles,  which  he  would  not  allow  to 
be  discussed  within  his  hearing;  of  particular  nations,  and 
particular  individuals.  He  was  superstitious ;  and  his  mind 
was  at  an  early  period  narrowed  upon  many  questions  reli- 
gious and  political.  He  was  often  tbe  first  to  praolise  what 
he  had  censured  in  others,  and  this  not  from  a  passionate 
want  of  control,  but  from  an  ignorance  of  himself  '  He 
was  no  master  of  the  great  science  of  human  nature  ;  he 
had  studied  not  the  genua  man,  but  the  species  Londoner.* 
He  was  open  to  flattery,  hard  to  please,  easy  to  offend,  im- 
petuous and  irritable.  These  were  the  principal  blots  upon 
his  character,  but  bis  great  qualities  predominated,  uid  he 
has  left  more  to  admire  and  revere  than  to  censure  and 
eondemn. 

His  reasoning  was  sound,  dextrous,  and  acute ;  be  was 
seldom  imposed  upon  either  by  Ikllacies  or  exaggerated 
statements ;  his  perception  was  quick ;  his  thoughts  strik- 
iog  and  original,  and  nis  imagination  vivid.  In  conversa- 
tion his  style  was  keen  and  pointed,  and^is  language  ap- 
propriate; hehadalaoaiem^|ftfe^j%9%of  iUMtWn 
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ftom  fu&iUar  ol^ecta.  Hb  wit  may  be  deicribeil  as  lexical, 
and  ehiefljr  coiuisted'in  dextnusly  conncting  his  opponent 
of  ibsnidity.  ComoioiH  of  bU  povar,  he  was  fond  of  dis- 
pute, and  used  to  argue  fiir  vietory.  Scarcely  any  of  bis 
eontempoiariei  enept  Bnike  ms  a  match  for  him  in  such 
diMosiioiu.  Hit  written  style  was  eminently  periodic ;  and 
in  order  to  construct  every  sentence  into  a  balanced  period 
be  fteg^uently  introduced  superfluous  and  high-sounding 
expressions ;  hence  his  general  style  was  pompous,  hea*^, 
bombastic,  and  diffuse.  He  was  also  fond  of  words  of  Latin 
deriration,  to  the  exclusion  <tf  more  fiuniliar  words  of  Saxon 
onpin.   A  (rood  buriesque  of  his  atrls  may  be  seen  in  the 

*  Rejected  Addresses.'    , . 

Juhnson's  strong  and  penetrating  intellect  did  not  fit  him 
for  poetry.   His  'Irene'  is  deserredly  fbi^otten.  His 

*  Imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of  JutmbI*  eontains  some 
nervous  thpu^ts  expressed  in  harmonious  nrse.  His 
'  Imitation  of  tne  Tentn  Satire  of  Javenal '  is  a  fine  poetical 
declamation,  though  defonned  by  ooeasional  tautology. 
Among  bis  smaller  pieces  the  two  most  remarkable  are 
his  verses  ou  the  opening  of  Drury-Ijane  Theatre  in  1747. 
1747.  and  the  stanzas  on  the  deathof  Mr.Levett;  the  latter 
of  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  poetical  of  Johnson's 
productions.   His  tale  of 'Rasselas*  holds  an  intermediate 

Slace  between  his  poetry  and  his  prose.   It  is  characterised 
y  a  tone  of  pleasing  melancholy,  and  the  style,  though 
somewhat  artificial,  is  elegant  and  harmonioua 

His  prose  works  consist  of  short  pieces,  his  Dictionary  ex- 
^pted.  Hii'EngtishDietionaxy'wasawork  of  great  labour, 
and  the  quotatioas  are  chosen  with  so  much  ingenuity,  that, 
though  necessarily  mere  fragments,  they  are  amusing  to 
read.  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  said  that  he  bad  read 
Jtdmson's  Dictionary  from  b^inning  to  end.  It  is  however 
in  some  respects  a  very  defective  work.  Johnson  had  scarcely 
any  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  no  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  cognate  Teutonic  dialects ;  accordingly  the  ety- 
mological part  is  not  of  much  value ;  the  elrmologies  being 
blindly  copied  chiefly  from  Skinner  and  Junius.  His 
deBnitions  are  constructed  without  sufficient  consideration, 
and  without  any  sjrstematic  plan.  He  also  frequently  errs 
in  tracinK  the  successive  slKniScations  of  a  word^  Between 
17A0  aniTneo  he  published  the  'Rambler'  and  the  'Idler/ 
periodical  essays  in  the  stijFle  of  the  *  Speotator.*  Johnson 
was  an  little  fitted  for  this  species  of  composition  as  fiw 
poetry ;  his  serious  essays  genuslly  oonsist  of  trite  morality, 
and  his  attempts  at  faoetiousness  are  ixmdecous  and  clumsy. 
His  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  published  in  1765;  the  pre- 
(ace  is  one  of  bis  ablest  productions,  particularly  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  unities  and  dramatic  illusion.  He  Aad 
not  sufQcient  antiquarian  knowledge  or  poetical  feeling  far 
commenting  on  Shakspeare ;  his  notes  are  not  numerous, 
and  though  marked  with  his  strong  sense  are  only  occasion- 
ally valuable.  In  1775  he  published  the  account  of  his 
journey  in  the  Hebrides,  an  entertaining  and  even  an  in- 
struotive  work,  though  it  discusses  with  needless  solemnity 
su^eots  fimiiUar  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
but  strange  to  a  townnnan  Uke  Johnson.  His  *  Lives 
of  the  Poets,*  published  in  1781,  are  a  useful  and  interesting 
contribution  to  English  biography  and  criticism,  and  are  too 
well  known  to  require  specific  notice.'  The  criticisms  in 
this  work  are  sometimes  biased  by  political,  religious,  and 
even  jwraonid  antipathies,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  unfavour- 
able judgment  of  Milton's  poetry,  dicUled  bv  his  dis- 
like for  the  republican  and  non-oonformist;  and  his  cap- 
tious censure  of  Gmy,  which  evidently  proceeded  from  his 
jealousy  of  a  successful  contemporary.  His  judgments 
of  the  general  characta  of  a  poet  are  however  more  fre- 
quently correct  than  hisoritioiBma  upon  particular  passages 
and  expressions.  Hia  verbal  eritidsms  on  poetry  are  for  the 
most  faxt  the  mere  cavilling  of  a  prosaic  grammarian. 

A  complete  list  of  Johnson's  works  is  prefixed  to  Bos- 
well's  '  Life ;'  hut  from  what  has  been  stated,  it  sufficiently 
appears  that  bis  intellectual  efforts  were  desultory  and  un- 
connected, and  took  the  form  of  Essays,  Lives.  Critical 
Notices,  Prefaces,  &c.  He  had  no  comprehensive  or  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  any  department  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  he  did  not  attempt  any  systematic  investigation  of 
any  considerable  branch  of  metaphysical,  ethical,  political, 
or  ssthetical  science.  Even  as  a  graiiimarian,  his  acquire- 
ments were  shallow  and  limited ,  of  physical  and  mathe- 
matiesLl  science  he  was  quite  ignocauL  It  may  however  be 
remarked  be  bad  adopted  that  theory  of  ethics  which 
ia  now  conmumly  known  oy  the  name  of  utiHtarim,  m 


may  be  seen  Arom  his  review  of  Soame  Jenyns*s  *  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  Evil.'  his  ablest  speculative  production. 
Johnson  here  says  of  this  theory,  that  it  affords  *  a  criterion 
of  action  on  aoeount  of  virtue  and  vice^  fbr  which  be  ha» 
often  eonteiided,  and  which  must  be  embraced  by  alt  who 
are  willing  to  know  why  they  act  or  why  they  forbear,  to 
give  any  reason  of  their  conduct  to  themselves  or  others.* 

From  1^  habit  of  writing  for  the  booksellers,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  power  of  treating  the  most  betax^eneous  siib- 

{'ects  with  scarcely  any  preparatoiy  knowledge ;  witne&s 
lis  papers  on  the  construction  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and 
his  argument,  dictated  to  Boswell,  on  a  question  of  Scotch 
law.  In  Endish  literature  his  reading  was  extensi^-e^  par- 
ticularly in  Uie  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  e^bteenth 
centuries;  but  heieeme  io  have  known  little  about  the 
writera  of  the  age  of  Elinbeth:  his  'Lives  of  the  PoeU' 
begin  with  Cowley.  He  had  not  studied  attentively  the 
works  of  any  of  the  chief  English  philosophers,  as  Bacon, 
Hobbes.  Locke ;  his  theological  learning  was  scanty ;  nor 
was  he  well  versed  in  the  political  history  or  laws  of  his 
country.  He  had  a  fiur  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary 
Latin  classics ;  of  Greek  he  knew  but  little.  He  could  read 
French  and  Italian;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
ignorant  of  the  modem  literature  of  foreign  countries. 

Johnson's  opinions  were  regarded  by  many  of  bis  con- 
temporaries with  a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence,  aud  even 
his  style  was  considered  worthy  of  imitation.  In  the  pre- 
sent generatiou  his  credit  baa  periiaps  follen  lower  than  it 
deserves.  Hai^  of  his  wki  iral  bng  ooutinue  to  be  read, 
if  not  for  tbeir  mtrinaie  value,  at  least  fkom  the  vigour  ol 
thought  which  they  display. 

(Murphy's  L^f0,  in  prefiuse  to  Works ;  Boswell's  Li/e, 
Croker'a  edit.,  including  two  curious  vols,  of  *  Jobnsonianu 
Memoir  by  Waller  Scott,  Prose  Works,  vol.  iii.;  Editt. 
Retnew,  vol.  liiL  A  brief  but  elaborate  and  able  character 
of  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  written  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  will  be  found  in  his  Li/e,  vol.  ii.,  p.  166.) 

JOINT.  [Articulation.]  Everything  that  need  be 
here  said  on  Joints  is  contained  in  the  article  referred  to. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  [Bank,  Bahkek, 
Banking;  Partnership.] 

JOINT  TENANCY  signifies  joint  ownership  of  two  or 
more  persons  in  land,  or  other  property,  as  goods  and  chat- 
tels. Itdi&ra  fhun  Tenanoy  in  Common  rComiOH,  Tk- 
HAKCT  in]  and  Copanenorship  [PASCBKXRBjin  the  follow- 
ing essentials :  joint  tenants  are  severally  seised  or  possessed 
of  the  undivided  whole  of  the  lend  or  other  {ooperty  in 
which  they  have  a  joint  interest,  and  also  of  tbeir  several 
shares,  which  shares  are  always  equal  shares,  inasmuch  as 
joint  tenants  take  by  purchase  only,  and  by  a  joint  title : 
the  estate  or  interest  must  be  limited  to  the  several  |>ersons 
by  the  same  deed  or  instrument,  and  such  estate  or  interest 
must  vest  in  them  at  the  same  time,  except  (according  to 
the  more  common  opinion)  the  estate  be  limited  to  take  effect 
under  the  Statute  of  Uses  or  by  devise,  in  vbich  oases  the  con- 
temporaneous vesting  of  the  several  parts  is  not  necessary : 
the  whole  estate  or  property  will  go  to  the  aurviven  and 
survivor  of  the  point  tenants,  if  the  jointure  oonUnue  until 
such  survivorship ;  which  is  the  important  characteristic  of 
a  joint  tenancy.  It  is  a  consequence  of  Uie  mode  in  which 
joint  tenants  are  legally  conaitferedtobeseisedor  possessed, 
and  of  the  right  to  the  whole  which  accrues  to  the  survivors 
and  survivor,  if  no  separation  of  the  joint  tenancy  has  been 
madebef(He  such  survivorship  takes  place— that  Uiey  cannot 
grant,  or  bargain  and  sell,  or  surrender  or  devise  to  each 
other;  they  cannot  exchange  with  each  other,  nor  can  one 
make  a  feo^ent  to  another.  But  uiy  joint  tenant  may 
transfer  his  interest  to  any  one  <tf  his  oompankms  by  re- 
lease, or  rather  he  can  by  auch  instrument  put  an  end  to 
liis  interest ;  and  any  joint  tenant  may  convey  his  share  to 
a  stranger  by  ^nC;  or  be  may  compel  his  companions  to 
make  a  partition,  statute.  Every  person  to  whom  the 
interest  of  a  joint  tenant  is  transferred  becomes,  as  to  such 
share,  a  tenant  in  common  with  the  remaining  joint  tenants. 

A  joint  tenant  cannot  dispose  of  either  the  whole  or  the 
part  of  the  property  in  whicn  he  is  joinUy  interested  con- 
sistently with  the  proper  notion  of  ajoint  tenancy,  by  a  will 
made  during  the  continuance  of  the  joint  tenancy,  evea 
though  he  should  happen  to  be  the  survivor ;  because  until 
he  has  survived  he  has  nothing  to  dispose  of  by  will.  But 
by  severing  the  joint  tenan<^  he  acquires  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  his  share  fay  wiU.  By  a  recent  act  (1  Viet, 
c  26).  a  penKm  may  by 
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HHUOf  that  met,  dupow  of  all  real  and  parsooal  estate  to 
which  he  shall  have  a  legal  or  equitable  title  at  the  time  of 
Us  death,  and  irhich,  if  not  disposed  of  by  vill,  would  go  to 
hit  heir,  or  the  heir  of  bis  ancestor,  or  to  his  personal  re- 
pceientativBM.  But  this  act  gives  no  power  of  disposal  over 
the  nnsevered  interest  of  a  jAint  tenant. 

As  to  the  written  instruments  and  wnds  by  which  a  joint 
tenancy  m»  be  ereated.  and  the  various  rights  and  reme- 
dies which  belong  to  a  joint  tenant,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to 
dwell  at  any  length  here.  The  discussion  of  them  belonn 
to  ipecial  treatises  on  law.  Ab  an  example  of  words  which 
would  create  a  joint  tenancy,  we  may  take  the  case  of  a 
feoffment  to  two  or  more  persons  and  their  heirs,  which 
would  make  the  feoffees  joint  tenants  in  fee  sitnple,  so  that 
thesurrivors  would  always  succeed,  and  the  last  survivor 
would  take  the  whole  in  fee,  unless  any  one  of  the  joint 
leoanis  had  in  his  lif^me  conveyed  bis  share.  And  ge- 
nerally, when  there  is  a  gift  of  real  or  personal  estate  to 
lereral  persons,  and  nothing  more  is  said,  Uieie  words  make 
them  joint  tenants,  even  in  the  case  itf  peounuuy  l^;aeie8 
and  residuary  bequests.  To  ereate  a  tenancy  in  eommon, 
it  is  not  jueemaj,  either  in  a  deed  or  will,  to  declare  that 
Ibe  parties  to  wtuun  the  gift  or  devise  is  made  shall  take  it 
as  tenants  in  common,  and  not  as  joint  tenants.  A  ny  words 
which  undoubtedly  convey  this  meaning  are  sufficient  for 
the  purpose ;  but  less  exact  or  definite  words  are  required 
for  t\ii«  purpose  in  a  will  than  in  a  deed.  Where  an  estate 
is  given  to  two  persons  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  if  the 
two  persons  are  such  as  cannot  have  common  heirs  of  their 
bodies  (as  two  men  or  two  women,  or  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  cannot  Iwally  intermarry),  then  suoh  persons  are  joint 
tenants  fbr  liw,  but  have  separate  inheritances,  or  are  te- 
nants in  eommon  in  remainder  in  tail.  But  if  the  gift  be 
to  a  man  and  his  wife  and  tbe  hmrs  of  their  bodies,  or  to  a 
man  and  woman  who  may  marry  and  the  heirs  of  their 
bodies,  the  parties  are  joint  tenants  Vf  the  inheriLaQoe;  and 
if  ihey  be  husband  and  wife  they  take  by  intireties.  The 
tenancy  by  intireties  is  a  consequence  of  the  legal  uni^  of 
Imsband  and  wife.  Such  tenancy  exists  when  real  estate 
n  limited  by  deed  or  will  to  husband  and  wife  jointly  during 
their  marriage  for  an  estate  of  inheritance  or  freehold :  the 
husband  and  wife  possess  the  lands  intirely  as  one  indivi- 
i1  ual ;  on  tbe  death  of  either  of  them  they  go  to  the  survivor, 
and  Uiere  is  no  power  of  alienation  or  forfeiture  of  either 
alone  which  can  prejudice  the  rif^t  of  the  other. 

Partners  in  trade  aie  ioiot  tenants  of  tbe  partnership 
stock  which  is  of  a  movewle  kind,  but  on  the  death  of  a 
partner  his  personal  representatives  become  tmants  in  eom- 
mon in  equity,  with  the  surviving  partners ;  and  it  was  at 
one  time  considered  that  they  acquired  a  I^al  tenancy  in 
common,  with  tbe  survivor.  In  equity  there  is  no  survivor- 
ihip  in  lands  which  partners  have  held  for  the  purposes  of 
trade. 

If  money  is  jointly  advanced  by  two  or  more  persons  on 
a  mortgage  security,  there  is  in  equity  no  benefit  of  survi- 
vmbip  among  them. 

A  joint  tenant,  like  a  tenant  in  common,  cannot  main- 
lUD  an  action  of  trover  against  his  companion  tot  goods 
are  in  his  eompaoion's  powession;  tat  aeourdmg  to 
the  El^;Ush  doctrine  of  posnssum,  poMeiMOO  by  one  joint 
teaanU  tenant  in  common,  or  parcener,  is  genmlly  the  poa- 
iMsion  of  all.  The  doctrine  of  posses^n  by  joint  tenant^ 
tenants  in  common,  and  pareenos,  is  materially  altered 
u  to  lands  and  rents  by  3  and  4  WilL  IV.,  e.  27»  sec  12, 
ud  in  another  case  by  sec.  13. 

JOINTURB.  This  l^  term  was  originally  used  to 
denote  the  interest  of  jomt  tenants,  which  interest  was 
called  an  estate  injoittture.  Before  the  statute  of  27  Henry 
VIII.,  e.  10  (of  Uses),  hmds  conveyed  to  uses  were  not  sub- 
ject to  dower ;  and  as  such  conveyances  were  fluent,  it 
became  usual  to  stipulate,  upon  a  treaty  fbr  a  marriage, 
that  the  intraided  husband  should  convey  an  adequate  por- 
tion of  his  lands  to  the  use  of  himself  and  wife  in  jointure, 
ia.  aa  j<Hnt  tenants  Ibr  their  lives,  whereby  a  provision 
would  DO  seeMed  to  the  wife,  if  she  survived,  eommenaurafe 
in  point  of  duration  with  the  dower  which  the  common  law 
would  have  jnyen  her,  if  tbe  qrctem  of  uses  bad  remained 
unknown.  When  the  Statute  of  Uses  was  passed  for  trans- 
ferring the  legal  estate  to  the  cestui  que  tue,  it  was  con- 
siderM  unreasonable  tbat  wiveit  should  by  means  of  tbe  da- 
struciion  of  uses  be  entitled  to  claim  dower  in  their  hus- 
bands* lands,  and  should  at  the  same  time  eqjoy  a  provision 
made  Ibr  them  in  eonrideration  that  they  wen  not  lo  en^ 


titled.  The  sixth  section  of  this  statute  therefore  povided 
that  women  having  provisions  in  the  nature  of  jointures 
should  not  be  entitled  to  claim  dower  of  tlie  residue  of  their 
husbands*  lands.  [DowsR.] 

An  estate  limited  to  a  woman  must,  in  order  to  be  deemed 
a  good  jointure  and  a  bar  to  dower  under  this  statute  com- 
mence and  take  effect  in  posiession  or  in  profit  immediate^ 
on  tbe  death  of  the  fansband.  It  must  also  be  for  the  lifo 
of  the  wife,  or  for  some  greater  estate.  It  must  be  in  satis- 
faction of  the  whole  dower,  and  not  of  a  part  only.  It  must 
be  made  before  the  marriage ;  for  by  the  ninth  section,  if 
tbe  jointure  be  made  during  the  marriage,  the  wife  is  at 
liberty  after  the  death  of  her  husband  to  refuse  the  jointure 
and  demand  her  dower.  If  however  the  widow  once  accept 
such  jointure,  she  is  perpetually  bound,  even  though  the 
estate  in  jointure  created  during  the  marriage  be  m^e 
subject  to  a  condition,  and  is  in  that  respect  less  beneficial 
than  dower. 

A  woman,  though  under  age  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
ia  bound  bjr  an  antenuptial  future,  inaimuch  as  the  bar 
of  dower  arising  out  of  the  hmitation  of  a  jointure  is  not  a 
matter  of  contract  (by  which  minors  are  not  bound),  but 
proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  the  substitution  of  a  new  pro- 
vision made  by  tbe  husband,  at  on  his  behalf,  under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament.  It  was  formerly  con- 
sidered that  the  e^te  must  be  directly  limited  to  the  wife 
herself  and  not  conveyed  to  others  in  trust  for  her ;  but  it 
is  now  settled  that  a  trust  estate  is  a  good  equitable  join- 
ture 19  bar  of  dower. 

Where  an  estate  tail  is  limited  to  a  woman  for  her  join- 
ture, i<lie  is  restricted  from  alienation  or  discontinuance  by 
11  Henry  Vn.,  c  20,  and  32  Henry  VIII.,  c  36 ;  on  the 
other  band,  if  the  be  lawflilly  evieted  fh>m  the  whole  ot 
partof  the  jointure  lands,  she  will  be  entitled  to  he  endowed 
of  the  residue  of  the  lands  of  which,  but  for  such  jointure 
she  would  have  been  dowable,  to  tbe  value  of  the  lands  of 
which  she  has  been  deprived  by  such  eviction. 

In  consequence  of  tbe  practical  inconveniences  attending 
a  limitation  of  land  by  way  of  jointure,  it  has  become  usual 
to  create  a  rent-chai^  (t.«,  an  annuity  charged  upon  limd 
with  a  power  of  distresa)  for  the  life  of  the  wife,  with  the 
power  of  distress,  and  also  a  power  of  entry,  that  is,  tbe 
right  of  entering  upon  the  land  charged  and  retaining  the 
possessibn  until  the  annuity  is  paid,  and  further  protected 
by  a  demise  of  the  land  to  a  trustee  for  a  term  of  years. 
Such  annui^  ought  in  strietness  to  be  charged  upon  the 
land  which  would  otherwise  be  liiUjIe  to  dower,  or  upon  sane 
part  of  it. 

This  arrangement  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  widow  and 
to  the  heir  or  devisee  of  the  husband.  A  more  certain 
income  is  provi^  fur  the  widow,  and  the  heir  or  devisee 
may  enter  into  the  immediate  possession  and  take  upon 
himself  the  management  of  the  whole  estate.  This  suluti- 
tuted  provision  by  way  of  annuity  is  firequently  called  tbe 
wife's  jointure.  iCo.'LUt.  and  Haigrave's  Noteti  Crutie's 
Dig. ;  Bacon's  jUm:) 

JOINVILLE,  JEAN,  SIRE  or  LORD  DE.  bom 
of  a  noble  fomily  of  Champagne,  was  brought  up  in 
the  court  of  Thibaut,  king  of  Navarre  and  eount  of  Cham- 
pagne, then  <ne  of  the  most  polished  oouits  in  Bn- 
rope.  Joinvflle  followed  Louis  IX.  in  his  first  erusade  in 
1248  with  a  body  of  several  hundred  armed  men,  which  he 
raised  among  his  tenants ;  and  he  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Damiata,  and  at  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Massoura,  in 
which  Louis  and  most  of  his  army,  with  Joinville  among  tbe 
rest,  were  taken  prisoners.  Joinville  narrowly  esoiped 
being  killed  by  the  Egyptians ;  but  the  ransom  bebig  paid,  he 
followed  the  king  to  Acre,  and  was  present  at  the  war  which 
was  carried  on  in  Palestine,  until  he  returned  to  France  with 
Louis  in  1254.  Being  a  great  favourite  with  the  king,  and 
almost  constantly  near  his  person  during  the  six  years  of  that 
erusade,  his  narrative  of  that  period,  written  in  a  simple 
unpretending  sUle.  is  extremely  interesting.  It  is  entitled 
*HistaredeSi. Louis,  IX.  du  nom,  Roi  de  France,  inrJehan 
Sire  de  Joinville,*  and  has  been  often  republished.  One  of  the 
best  editions  is  that  by  Duoange,fol.,  1668,  with  useful  notes 
sndWnu^  dissertations.  It  has  bera  translated  into  English 
byT.  Jones,  2  vols.  4to.,  1807.  Theeharacterof  JoinTUle,B 
favourable  specimen  of  a  feudal  lord  in  that,  tbe  eolden  age 
of  chivalry,  valiant,  gay,  wittjr,  generous,  shrewilC  and  yet 
at  times  careless  through  vivacity  of  temper,  somewhat 
worldly  and  proud  of  his  rank,  but  withal,  good-natured 
and  miMB.  huu  a  happy  o^|ar^>^<F$T9g1^ 
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nty,  and  simplletty  of  Louis,  who  faoweTer  esteemed  and 
.07ed  Joinville  for  his  sioceritr  and  abilities,  as  much 
as  JoinviUe  cherished  Louis's  hoD«»ty  and  goodness 
of  heart,  of  vhich  he  sives  numerous  and  sRecting 
proofh  in  bis  narrative.  JoinTille,  after  his  return  to  his 
native  domain,  did  not  fbrsake  the  king,  but  frequently 
repaired  to  his  court,  and  continued  to  enjoy  Louis's  conft- 
denee.  When  Louis,  in  1269,  set  out  on  bis  second  expedi- 
tion, in  which  he  died  at  Tunis,  he  invited  JoinviUe  to 
join  him,  but  he  excused  himself.  Joinville  kept  away 
from  the  corrupt  court  of  Philip  le  Bel,  but  afterwards 
be  is  said  to  hare  Joined  the  army  which  Louis  X.  collected 
at  Arras  against  uie  Flemish.  He  died  not  long  after ;  but 
the  precise  epoch  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Joinville 
and  nis  predecessor  Villehardouln  are  among  the  oldest 
of  the  French  chroniclers  who  wrote  in  the  vernacular 
tongue. 
JOLIBA.  [QuoBRA.] 

JOMBLU.  NICOLO,  one  of  the  few  celebrated  eom- 
posen  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  whose  works 
justify  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  them,  was  bom  in  1714, 
at  Aversa,  according  to  Mattel— at  Avellino,  says  Burney— 
both  places  being  near  Naples.  He  was  initiated  in  music 
by  the  Canon  Bluzzillo.  and  afterwards  studied  at  one  of 
the  Neapolitan  conservatories,  first  under  Feo,  then  as  the 
pupil  of  Leo.  eonfessinor  himself  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
ktter  fbr  having  inspirednim  with  a  true  feeling  fer  the  art. 
Subaequently  however,  when  he  turned  hi*  attention  to 
sacred  music,  he  derived  considerable  im|Rnvement  in  the 
more  elaborate  branches  of  (imposition  by  his  intercourse 
with  the  learned  Padre  Martini. 

Jomelli  produced  his  first  opera  at  Naples,  being  then 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  bo  speedily  acquired 
feme,  that  in  1740  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  where  ho 
eomposed  two  operaj,  and  was  warmly  patronized  by  the 
■  Cardinal  Duke  of  York.  Next  year  he  proceeded  to  Bo- 
logna, and  brought  out  his  'Ezio.*  He  then  returned  to 
the  papal  capital,  and  produced  one  of  his  finest  works, 

*  Didone.*  This  led  to  his  being  invited  to  Venice,  at  that 
time  the  great  ^eatre  for  the  display  of  musical  excellence, 
where  his  *  Merope*  fbr  the  Teairo  Penice,  and  a  *  Laudato' 
fcr  the  church  of  Santo  Marco,  well  sustained  his  reputa- 
tion. The  feilure  of  his 'Armida,'  in  the  following  year, 
at  Rome,  determined  him  to  visit  Germany,  and  at  Vienna 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Metastasio,  which  ripened 
into  a  friendship  of  the  closest  kind,  that  death  onl^  termi- 
nated. To  the  enlightened  conversation  and  judicious  cri- 
ticisms of  the  Imperial  poet  he  always  confessed  his  obliga- 
tions, and  to  which  he  ascribed  much  of  the  success  of  his 
later  productions.  He  set  the  '  Achitle  in  Sciro,'  and  got 
up  anesh  the '  Didone,'  of  his  illustrious  friend,  both  of 
which  were  received  by  the  Germans  with  enthusiasm. 

Metastasio,  speaking  of  Jomelli,  in  several  letters,  says, 

*  He  is  of  a  spherical  figure,  pacific  disposition,  with  an  en- 
gaging eountenanee,  most  pleasing  manner*,  and  excellent 
morals..  .  .  .  He  is  the  best  composer  for  words  of  whom 
I  have  any  knowledge.  ....  If  ever  yon  should  see  him, 
you  will  he  attached  to  him ;  he  is  certainly  the  most 
amiable  gourmand  that  ever  existed.' 

At  ViennaJomelli  remained  two  years,  where  he  devoted 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  beautiful  and 
Bceoraplishad  empress  Maria  Theresa,  to  whom  be  gave 
instructions  in  music.  He  was  afterwards  recalled  to 
Rome,  and  tho-e  produced  several  operas,  also  his  femous 
oratorio  *La  Passione.'  The  duke  of  Wiirtembei^  now 
prevailed  on  him  to  visit  Stuttgard,  in  which  city  he  resided 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  composed  an  incredible  number  of 
Italian  operas,  most  of  them  however  now  forgotten ;  but 
his'Missa  pro  Deflmctis,'  or  *  Requiem,'  there  produced, 
will  always  be  known  and  remain  as  a  monument  of  bis 
genius.  When  the  duke  of  Wurtembeq^  was  obliged  to 
reduce  his  establishment,  Jomelli  went  to  Naples,  where 
the  ill  success  of  two  new  operas  operated  so  powerfully  on 
his  sensitive  mind,  that  an  attack  of  paralysis  was  the  con- 
sequence. From  this  however  he  sufficiently  recovered  to 
compose  a  Cantata  and  a* Miserere,'  the  latter  bet«e  by 
many  considered  the  finest  of  bis  works.  He  died  at 
Naples,  in  1774. 

Jomelli  has  been  not  unaptly  called  the  'Gliick  of  Italy.* 
He  possessed  the  deep  feeling  and  vigour  that  characterised 
the  uerman  composer,  and  is  nearly  as  nch  in  accompani- 
ments. Indeed  m  his  admirable,  bis  marvellously  affecting 
feena,  *  Berenice^  ove  seiF*  in  the  serious  qieraof  'Lncio 


Voto,*  he  not  only  Uft  at  an  immeararahle  distance  all 
former  end  contemporary  compoaers.  but  gave  birth  to  « 
work  which  has  never  yet  been  surpassed,  if  ever  equalled, 
and  which  must  transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  so  long  as 
a  taste  for  what  very  nearly  approaches  the  sublime  in 
music  shall  exist.  Wehardty  need  mention  his  'Chao^nue,* 
it  is  femiliar  to  all ;  and  though  not  of  so  high  an  order  of 
composition  as  some  of  the  above-named  works,  yet  its 
great  and  long-continued  popularity  is  an  incontestable 
proof  of  its  originality  and  other  sterling  merits. 
JONAH  (n^i  lofvev)*  was  one  of  the  twelve  minor 

Hebrew  prophets.  He  u  mentioned  in  S  Kingg,  xit. 
95,  where  we  are  told  that  Jeroboun  IL  *  restored  ue  coast 
of  Israel  from  the  entering  of  Hamatb  nnto  the  Sea  of  the 

plain,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
which  he  sfMtke  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Jonah,  the  son  of 
Amittai,  the  prophet,  which  was  of  Oath-hepher,*  or  Gittah- 
bepher  {Joskua,  xix.  13),  a  city  near  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  afterwards  of  Galilee.  From  this  pas- 
sage most  critics  have  supposed  that  Jonah  lived  under 
Jeroboam  II.,  who  reigned  from  823  to  782  B.C.  Bishop 
Lloyd  places  him  near  the  close  of  Jehu's  reign,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  that  of  Jehoahaz.  The  hook  of  Jonah,  with  the 
exception  of  the  highly  poetical  prayer  in  chap,  iii.,  is  en- 
tirely narmtive.  It  may  be  divioBd  into  two  parts.  The 
flrst  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.)  relates  the  attempt  of  Jonah  to  evade 
God's  command  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Nineveh  by 
fleeing  to  Jopna,  and  there  embarking  in  a  ship  sailing  for 
Tanhish ;  his  neing  thrown  into  the  sea  and  swallowed  by 
a  fish,  in  the  belly  of  which  he  remained  three  days  and 
three  nights ;  and  his  deliverance  from  the  fish,  which  at 
the  command  of  the  Lord  vomited  him  out  upon  the  dry 
land.  The  second  part  gives  an  account  of  his  second  com- 
mission to  Nineveh,  lAiere  the  king  and  people  repented  at 
his  preaching  (chap,  iii.);  his  anger  because  God,  upon  the 
people's  repentance^  did  not  execute  the  judgments  which  the 
prophet  had  predicted,  and  the  striking  leproof  which  Jonah 
received  (chap.  iv.).  He  history  of  Jonah  is  referred  to  in 
several  passages  of  the  New  Testament  {Matt,  zii  39-41 ; 
xvi.  4 ;  XuAff,  xi.  29,  30,  32),  fh>m  which  it  appmrs  impro- 
bable that  the  book  of  Jonah  is  to  be  considered  merely  a 
parabolic  stoiy,  as  some  have  supposed.  The  canonical 
authority  of  the  book  is  generally  admitted. 

Bocbart  supposes  that  the  fish  which  swallowed  Jonah 
was  a  species  of  shark  (Bocharti  Opera,  torn,  iii.,  p.  742), 
and  Townsend  endeavours  to  identify  it  with  the  idol-Ssh 
worshipped  at  Ascalon  under  the  name  Derceto. 

(The  InirfxktcHona  of  Horne  and  Jahn;  Calmet's  Dic- 
tionary ;  Townsend's  Oid  Testament  arranged  in  Chrono- 
logicat  Order ;  Rosenmiiller's  iScAo/ia;  andliatofcommcn- 
tators  in  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica.) 

JONATHAN  APPHUS  was  the  youngest  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabmus,  on  whose  death  he  vras  chosen  com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  forces.  After  carrying  on  the  war 
with  some  success  for  a  few  yean,  he  mane  peace  with 
Bacehides,  the  general  of  Demetrius  Soter.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  Alexander's  insurrection  [Alexander 
Balas],  Jonathan's  alliance  was  vrarmly  courted  both  by 
Demetrius  and  by  Alexander.  He  joined  the  latter,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  high-priest  (b.c.  153).  He  con- 
tinued in  great  favour  with  Alexander  during  that  king's 
life,  and  deTeated  Apollonius,  the  governor  of  Ccsle-Syria, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Demetrius  Nicator.  He 
also  laid  siege  to  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  castle  on  Mount 
Zion.  On  the  accession  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  Jonathan 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  confirmation  of  his  power;  but, 
di^usted  by  the  faithless  treatment  he  afterwards  received 
from  Demetrius,  he  iouied  the  insurrectioa  of  Trypho  in 
ftvonr  of  Antioohus  Tlwos,  whose  cause  he  supp(ntod  with 
great  success.  He  also  confirmed  the  alliance  made  by 
Judas  with  the  Romans.  IVypho  had  put  Antiochus  on 
the  throne  with  the  purpose  of  afterwards  usurping  it  him- 
self. Dreading  the  powerful  opposition  of  Jonathan,  he 
took  him  by  treachery  and  put  him  to  death,  in  b.c.  144. 

(1  Maccabees,  chaps,  ix.-xiu;  Josepbus,  Antiquities  qf 
the  Jetos,  book  xiii.,  chaps.  i.-vi ;  Jahn's  Hebrew  Common- 
wealth,yo\.  i.) 

JONES,  INIGO,  who  has  been  styled  the  English  Pal- 
ladio,  and  who  forms  an  epoch  in  the  histo^  of  architecture 
in  this  country,  was  born  in  the  u^ighhourhood  of  Su 
Paul',  in  London,  whw^ fe^  66^7^ 
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vorker.  Of  hU  youth  and  education  very  Itttle  is  known, 
— poliaps  quite  as  much  as  was  to  be  known, — except  that 
1y  hu  talent  for  drawine  he  attracted  the  notice  of  William 
etrl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  he  was  sent  abroad,  where  he 
spent  three  or  four  years  studying  with  bit  pencil,  measur- 
ing and  exaniining  various  remains  of  antiquity,  as  well  as 
modem  building.  At  that  period  such  task  required  much 
greater  application  and  diligence  than  at  present,  when  al- 
most every  ancient  building  has  been  shown  in  engravings 
■nd  when  the  student  has  been  previously  iamiliarised  at 
lioDie  with  specimens  of  almost  every  style,  including  those 
of  edifices  avowedly  Italian  in  their  de^n.  Jones,  on  the 
emtrary,  found  himself  in  an  entirely  new  world  of  ait,  for 
tiie  ancient  orders  wore  then  utterly  nnknown  in  Bngland, 
nor  were  Uie  Italian  orders  known,  except  as  exhibited  in 
d^ninutive  columns,  pilasters,  entablatureB»  and  pediments, 
ipplied  merely  as  oasoititious  ornaments  patched  upon  a 
dei^nerate  Tudor  style.  So  far  the  times  were  eminently 
propitious  to  Jones,  nothing  more  being  required  than  for 
liiiD  to  transplant  the  full-grown  Italian  style,  as  he  found 
it  in  the  works  of  Palladio  and  that  school,  in  order  at  once 
to  obtain  the  celebrity  of  an  or^;inBtor.  It  was  not  however 
until  many  years  after  his  first  yisit  to  Italy  that  he  fully 
adopted  the  'classic*  taste. 

About  the  year  1604  be  was  invited  from  Italy  to  Den- 
mark by  Christian  IV.,  for  whom  he  is  said  to  have  designed 
part  of  the  buildings  of  the  royal  chftteaa  of  Frederiksbor^, 
and  aXao  the  palaee  of  RoaeuboK.   Fortunately  this  u 
doubtful,  there  beii^  nothing  in  the  architeetuie  of  either 
of  these  that  would  reflect  any  credit  on  the  taste  of  onr 
English  Palladio.   Yet,  whether  the  patronage  of  the 
Danish  monarch  did  much  for  Jones  or  not,  in  itwlf,  it  pro- 
moted his  interest  at  the  En^ish  court.  Christian's  sister 
being  the  quean  of  James  I.    Inigo  returned  to  England 
in  1605.  and  was  imme^tely  employed  at  court  in  devising 
ifae  machinery  and  decorations  of  the  costly  masques  ana 
pageants  then  in  vogue.  He  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
queen  and  to  Prince  Henry.  None  of  his  best  works  belong 
to  this  period,  for  it  was  not  till  after  his  second  return  from 
Italy,  wnich  be  again  visited  in  1612,  on  the  death  of  the 
prince,  that  he  emancipated  himself  from  the  mesqutu  style 
that  had  suooeeded  the  downfal  o    Ttador  architecture. 
Without  this  second  residence  in  Italy  he  might  have  d»> 
signed  a  palaee  for  Wlutehall  quite  as  extensive  as  the  one 
he  actually  made,  but  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  very 
different  in  style.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Hirveyfmhip-general  of  the  royal  buildings,  and  commenced 
Ms  plans  for  that  just  mentioned.   Boon  after  the  only  por- 
tion ever  built  of  it.  namely,  the  Banqueting  House,  was  com- 
pleted, he  engaged  in  a  task  of  a  very  different  nature,  that 
of  ascertaining  the  origin  and  purpose  of  Stonehenge ',  and 
notwithstanding  that  its  rude  amorphous  blocks — from  which 
no  lessons  were  to  be  derived,  even  in  regard  to  construction — 
could  have  no  attractions  for  the  eye  of  a  vo^iry  of  Vitru- 
viua  and  Palladio,  and  little  to  captivate  the  fbncy  of  him 
who  bad  displayed  his  invention  m  courtly  pageants,  he 
tppean  to  have  proseented  his  ungratefitl  researches  with 
tn^ieation  that  deserved  s  for  better  object.   His  flmcy 
lioireier  enabled  him  to  see  much  in  those  barbarie  remains 
tiut  had  never  existed ;  but  as  for  the  question,  he  left  it,  as 
he  fouod  it,  a  subject  fbr  speculation. 

After  the  building  at  Whitehall,  he  was  engaged  upon 
the  hack-front  of  old  Somerset  House,  and  in  adding  a  Co- 
rinthian portico  to  the  west  front  of  old  St.  Paul's.  Both  of 
them  have  been  greatly  extolled,  more  especially  the  latter, 
but  neither  of  them  remains  ;  we  have  however  another  verv 
Klebrated  production  of  Inigo's  in  the  chmvh  of  Bi.  Paul, 
Corent  Garden,  in  regard  to  which  Quatremfire  de  Quincy, 
though  by  no  means  un&vourable  to  him,  says  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  it  is  the  reputation  it  enjoys.  York 
Stairs,  Ashbumham  House,  Westminster,  a  house  originally 
hsilt  for  the  Barl  of  Ijndesay,  on  the  west  side  of  Lincoln  s 
Inn  Fidds,  and  Surgeon's  Hall,  yet  remain  amung  his 
vwhs  in  the  me^polis ;  and  when  we  say  that  the  last- 
nentioned  has  been  asserted  by  some  to  have  been  one  of 
his  best,  no  very  flattering  notion  is  conveyed  of  the  taste  of 
hu  admirers.  In  fact  the  Banqueting  House  is  almost  the 
•rnly  specimen  that  accounts  for  his  reputation,  and  even 
that  we  suspect  is  now  more  praised  as  a  matter  of  course, 
lUan  really  admired.  The  designs  for  the  palace  of  White- 
hail  togetner  with  many  others  by  Jones,  were  published  in 
t  filio  volume  by  Kent.  To  jilve  a  list  of  all  toe  buildings 
•ttributed  to  him,  os  eveti  trf  the  principal  nm  in  addition 


to  those  mentioned,  would  occupy  a  oonsiderabla  space.  He 
died  in  June,  1653,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

JONES,  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  London,  Sep- 
tember the  28th,  1746.  William  Jones,  his  fother,  who 
was  a  mathematician  of  some  eminence,  was  born  in  1680, 
and  died  in  1 749.  He  was  the  author  of  '  A  New  Com- 
^ndium  of  Navigation,'  8vo.,  London,  1702;  'Synopsis 
Palmariorum  Matheseos,  or  a  New  Introduction  to  the 
Mathematics,*  Svo.,  London,  1 706 ;  *  Analysis  per  Quan- 
titatum  Series.  Fluxiones,  ae  Differentias,'  &c.,  4to.»  Lon- 
don, 1711;  besides  some  papers  in  the '  Phiiosopl^cal  Traos- 
aotions.' 

William  Jones  havii^  died  when  his  son  was  only  three 
years  of  age,  the  care  of  the  child's  education  devolved  vpon 
his  mother,  who  appeam  to  have  bean  a  sensiU^  and  in- 
telligent woman.  Jones  was  remarkable  in  his  early  years  for 
his  progress  in  learning.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sent 
to  the  grammar-school  at  Harrow,  and  though  his  classical 
studies  were  suspended  for  a  twelvemonth  When  he'wasnine 
years  old,  in  contequence  of  an  accident  which  kept  htm 
from  the  school,  he  surpassed  almost  all  his  scboolfeltows 
in  learning ;  and  so  high  on  opinion  had  Dr.  Thackeray,  at 
that  tithe  head-master  of  the  school,  formed  of  the  talents 
of  his  pupil,  that  he  used  to  say  tliat '  if  Jones  were  left 
naked  and  friendless  on  Salisbury  Plain,  he  would  neverthe- 
less find  the  road  to  fome  and  riches.'  Dr.  Thackeray  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Semner,  who  bad  an  equally  high  opinion 
of  the  abilitiw  of  Jones;  he  has  been  known  to  dedare 
*  that  Jones  knew  more  Greek  than  himself,  and  was  a 
greater  proficient  in  the  idiom  of  that  languue.'  During 
ue  last  two  years  of  his  residence  at  Harrow  ^nes  did  not 
conflne  himself  to  the  study  of  the  classical  writers ;  he 
learned  the  Arabic  characters,  and  made  some  progress  in 
Hebrew.  He  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to 
composition  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English;  some  of  his 
juvenile  pieces  have  been  printed  in  the  fhigment  of  a  work 
which  he  began  at  school,  and  entitled  *  Limon,'  in  imita- 
tion of  a  lost  work  of  Cicero.  During  the  vacations  he 
studied  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 

In  1764.  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  at  University 
Collie,  Oxford,  where  he  continued  to  proseoute  his  studies 
with  the  greatest  diligence.  He  especially  directed  his  at^ 
tention  to  the  study  of  Arable  and  Persian j  and  employed 
his  vacations  in  reading  the  best  authors  in  Italian*  S^ish, 
and  Portuguese.  In  1765  he  left  Oxford,  and  Went  to 
reside  in  the  famihr  of  Earl  Spencer  in  order  to  superintend 
the  education  of  Lord  Althorp.  In  1770  he  resigned  this 
situation  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  bar,  but  he  did 
not  immediately  commence  his  legal  studies.  During  the 
five  years  that  he  resided  in  Earl  Spencer's  family  he  made 
great  ac(}uirements  in  Oriental  literature,  and  obtained  by 
his  publications  the  reputation  of  being  otie  of  the  first 
Oriental  scholars  of  bis  age.  In  1768  he  was  requested  by 
the  king  of  Denmark  to  translate  the '  Life  of  Nadir  Shah* 
fhtm  the  Persian  into  French ;  this  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  1770,  with  a  treatise  on  Oriental  poetry,  also 
written  in  French,  in  which  he  has  translated  several  of  the 
Odes  of  Haflz  into  French  verse.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  a  grammar  of  the  Persian  language,  which  is  the 
iMst  grammar  of  that  language  that  has  yet  appeared.  It 
has  been  republished  of  late  years  with  many  additions  and 
improvements  by  ^fbssor  Lee,  of  Cambridge.  In  his 
twenty'^flrst  year  he  began  bis  '  Comtnehtaries  on  Asiatic 
Poetry'  in  Imitation  of  Bishop  Lowth's  *  Prelections  on  the 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews.*  This  work,  which  was 
written  in  Latin,  and  was  published  in  1774  under  the  title 
of  '  Poeseos  Asiaticte  Commentariorum  Libri  Sex,'  con- 
tains many  excellent  remarks  on  Oriental  poetry  in  general, 
and  translations  from  the  most  celebrated  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkic  poets.  It  was  republished  by  Eich- 
horn,  at  Leipzig,  1776.  He  also  began,  during  his  residence 
with  Eail  Spencer,  a  INctionary  of  the  Persian  language,  in 
which  the  principal  words  were  illustrated  by  quotations 
from  the  most  celebrated  Persian  authors.  In  1771  lie 
replied  anonymously  in  French  to  Anquetil  du  Perron,  who 
had  attacked  Uie  University  of  Oxford  and  some  of  its 
learned  members  in  his  introduction  to  the  '  Zend-Avesta.* 
This  reply  was  written  in  such  good  French  that  Biorn 
Sthul,  a  Swedish  Orientalist,  say»,  '  that  he  had  known 
many  Frenchmen  so  far  mistaken  in  the  writer  as  to  ascribe 
it  to  some  bel-esvrit  of  Paris.'  For  some  further  remarks 
on  this  subject  tne  rewler  may  consult  the  article  Anque- 
m.  Inl772Mt.J««pul>li.M,..g.f@^afe. 
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eotuistinic  chiefly  of  translations  from  the  Asiatic  Un- 
cages. 

In  1774  Mr.  Jones  was  called  to  the  bar.  Feeling  tbe 
importance  of  derotinf;  bis  whole  time  to  bis  leea)  studies, 
he  left  all  his  Oriental  books  and  MSS.  at  Oxford,  and 
diligently  attended  the  courts  of  common  law.  During  this 
time  he  vrote  an  essay  on  tbe  law  of  bailments,  which  has 
since  been  re-published.  Tbe  work  is  characterized  by 
Jones's  usual  perspicuity  and  ease  of  expression ;  so  far  as 
concerns  tbe  arrangement  and  matter,  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  contains  anything  original,  and  it  ia  anfficient  to  read 
it  to  be  GOQTincad  that  the  author  had  not  a  mind  adapted 
to  ieixe  with  preciiion  the  Aindamental  principles  whidi 
ftmn  the  acienoe  of  law.  Jonea's  extrav^ant  panenrric  on 
Blackstone  is  sufficient  to  show  in  what  manner  he  had 
studied  law. 

In  1780  he  became  a  candidate  to  represent  the  University 
of  Oxfrad  in  parliament,  but  finding  that  he  had  no  hope 
of  success  in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  tbe  ministers 
of  the  day,  and  his  condemnation  of  the  American  war,  be 
withdrew  fVom  the  contest.  His  opinions  on  political  sub- 
jects are  given  in  bis  *  Enquiry  into  the  Leml  Mode  of  Sup- 
pressing Riots.'  in  his  *  Speech  to  the  ^^aembled  Inha- 
bitaata  of  Middlesex.'  &c.,  in  his  '  Plan  of  a  National  De* 
fanoe,*  and  in  bis  *  Principlea  of  Ooremment  ;*  which  are 
printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  works  (Svo.  edition). 
After  an  interval  of  six  years,  when  be  had  acquired  great 
reputation  in  bis  profession,  he  again  resumed  Lis  Oriental 
atudies,  and  employed  the  leisure  hours  of  the  winter  of 
1780*1  in  translating  some  antient  poems  of  the  highest 
repute  in  Arabia,  which  are  callea  Moallakat,  or  'sus- 

f ended.*  because  they  are  hung  up  in  the  Temple  of  Mecca, 
n  1783  he  was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
Ashburton,  a  judge  in  tbe  supreme  court  of  judicature  at 
Fort  William  in  Bengal;  on  which  occasion  he  was 
knighted.  A  few  weeks  after  he  named  Miss  Shipl^.  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Sir  Wilham  Jones  arrived  at  Galoutta  at  the  close  of  the 
year ;  and  from  this  time  to  that  of  his  death,  a  period  erf* 
eleven  years,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  the  stud^  of 
Oriental. literature.  Almost  immediately  after  bis  arrival 
he  induced  those  persons  who  had  paid  attention  to  Oriental 
literature  to  unite  in  forming  a  Society 'fhr-  inquirii^  into 
the  history  and  antiquities,  we  arts,  sciences,  and  literature 
of  Asia.'  To  tbe  '  Asiatic  Researches,'  which  were  pub- 
lished by  this  Society,  of  which  Sir  William  Jones  was  the 
first  president,  Oriental  scholars  in  Europe  are  indebted 
finr  much  of  their  knowledge  of  tbe  literature  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Hindus.  Sir  William  Jones  contributed  the  fbl- 
bwing  treatises  to  tbe  first  four  volumes  of  the  *  Asiatic 
Reieueheii:*  deven  *  Anniversary  Discourses '  on  tbe  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Asia,  &e. ;  *  A  Dissertation  on  the  Ortho- 
graphy of  Asiatic  Words  in  Roman  Letters ;'  *  On  the  Gods 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India  ;*  *  On  the  Chronology  of  the 
Hindus;*  'On  tbe  Antiquity  of  tbe  Indiui  Zodiac;*  'On 
the  Second  Classical  Book  of  tbe  Chinese ;'  *  On  the  Mu- 
sical Modes  of  the  Hindus *  On  the  Mystical  Poetry  of 
the  Persians  and  Hindus,'  containing  a  translation  of  the 
Gltagovinda  by  JayadSva;  *0n  the  Indian  Game  of 
Chess ;'  *  Tbe  Design  of  a  Treatise  on  the  PlanU  of  India  ;* 
aud  many  other  treatises  of  less  importance. 

Tbe  study  of  Sanskrit  principally  engaged  fha  attention 
of  Sir  William  Jones  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of 
his  residence  in  Bengal.  When  he  had  attained  sufficient 
proSciency  in  this  language  he  proposed  to  the  government 
to  publish  a  copious  digest  of  Hindu  and  H ohAmmedan  law ; 
he  offered  to  superintend  the  compilation,  and  to  translate 
it.  This  offer  was  willingly  accepted,  and  Sir  William  Jones 
laboured  for  many  years  on  tbe  work.  It  was  unfinished  at 
the  time  of  his  death ;  but  has  since  been  completed  under 
tbe  superintendence  of  Mr.  Colebrooke.  The  laws  of  Menu, 
on  which  the  whole  system  of  Hindu  jurisprudence  is 
fbunded,  were  translatf»l  by  Sic  William  Jones,  and  pub- 
lished separately  in  1794.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
Hindu  literature  are  also  indebted  to  Sir  William  Jones 
for  a  translation  of  Sacontalfi,  a  dramatic  poem  by  Cdliddsat 
which  appeared  fin-  the  first  time  at  Calcutta  in  1 789 ;  and 
also  for  a  trandation  of  the  Hitopadfisa,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  ormnal  of  tbe  celebrated  collection  of  Persian 
febles  known  under  the  name  of  Pilpay  or  Bidpai.  [Bidfai.] 
But  wbiTe  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  literature, 
he  never  neglected  his  duties  as  a  judge ;  and  *  the  in- 
flexible iat»ffityt'  remarks  Lord  Teipimouth,  *  with  which 


he  discharged  the  solemn  duty  of  this  station,  will  long  be 
remembered  in  Calcutta,  both  by  Europeans  end  nalives.' 
He  died  at  Calcutta,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1 794,  after  a  fuw 
days'  illness. 

A  mere  catalogue  of  tbe  writings  of  Sir  William  Jones 
would  show  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge.  He 
bad  a  wonderful  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  languages  ; 
his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  extensive,  though 
not  prof^uno;  his  acquaintance  with  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Sanskrit  has  seldcmi  been  equalled,  and  scarcely,  if  ever,  su^ 

Sssed  by  any  European;  he  was  fiuntliarwith  Turkish  and 
ebrew ;  and  had  learned  enough  of  tbe  Chinese  to  euaUe 
him  to  translate  an  ode  of  Confucius.  He  also  well  ae- 
quainted  with  most  of  the  modem  languages  of  Europe, — 
French.  Italian,  Spanish,  Pbrtuguese,  and  German;  and 
had  studied  leas  critically  numerous  other  languages.  His 
knowledge  of  science  was  not  so  extensive  or  accurate :  he 
bad  however  made  some  progress  in  mathematics ;  was  well 
acquainted  with  chemistry ;  and  had  studied  botany  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  with  the  greatest  diligence.  But 
though  the  attainments  of  Sir  William  Jones  were  so 
various  and  extensive  be  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
any  orinnality.  He  neither  discovered  new  truths  nor 
placed  old  ones  in  a  new  light.  He  poesossed  neither  the 
power  of  analyiing  nor  of  oomblning  mA  eonMmcttng.  For 
language,  aa  a  scienoe,  he  did  nouing:  he  onW  collected 
materius  fbr  others.  His  writings  on  Oriental  literature 
are  interesting  and  instructive ;  but  neither  they  nor  any 
of  his  other  works  are  distinguished  by  any  originaUtv  of 
thought  or  power  of  expression ;  his  style  is' weak,  aud  his 
judgment  frequently  defective.  His  literary  attainments 
were  certainly  such  as  few  men,  perhaps  none,  ha^  e  e\  er 
made;  yet  with  every  disposition  to  admire  and  honour 
him  for  what  be  has  done,  we  cannot  assign  him  a  high  in- 
teUectual  rank.  Doubtless  be  weakened  his  powers  by  dif- 
fusing them  over  so  large  a  surftee,.in»tead  of  cuncentratti^; 
them  on  a  few  objecta.  His  pecaonal  character  must  always 
oommaud  our  respect ;  he  was  an  inddhtigable  eehtdar,  an 
i^bctionate  scMi,  a  faithfid  friendj  a  nseftiloitixen,  and  an 
upright  judge. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. Sir  William  Jones  published  a  translation  of  Issauii ; 
aitd  also  translations  of  two  Mohanmiedan  law  tracts  *  On 
the  Law  of  Inheritance,  and  of  Succession  to  Property  of 
Intestates;'  'Tales  and  Fables  by  Nizami;'  'TwoHymua 
to  Pracriti ;'  and  *  Extracts  from  the  Vedas.' 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  William  Joiie« 
was  published  in  6  volumes,  4to.,  1799,  and  in  13  volumes, 
8vo.,  1807,  with  his  life  ^  Lord  Teignmoutb. 

JONES.  JOHN  PAUL,  was  born  6tb  July.  1747.  ac- 
cording to  tbe  *  Encyclopaedia  Anerioana*  at  Arbingland 
(ArbiglandF),  according  to  other  aooounta  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkbean,  hi  Kirkeudbright,  Scotland.  Tbe  name  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  gantener,  was  Paul;  tbe  addition  uf 
Jones  was  assumed  by  the  son  after  he  grew  up  in  life. 
He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  twdve,  and  after  makmg  many 
voya^s  to  America  and  other  parts,  was  in  176U  made 
captain  and  supercargo  of  a  vessel  which  be  had  shortly 
before  brought  safb  into  port,  having,  at  the  request  of  those 
on  board,  when  he  was  sailing  in  her  as  a  passenger,  taken 
tbe  command  on  the  death  of  the  captain  and  mate. 
Haviug  in  a  few  years  made  a  good  deal  of  money,  he 
settled  in  Virginia  iu  1 773,  on  a  property  which  fell  to  him 
by  the  dea&  at  an  elder  brother,  who  had  been  fi>r  some 
years  established  there  as  a  planter.  After  the  declamtion 
of  their  independence  by  the  oolonies,  he  offhred  bis  awvicea 
in  the  war  agdnst  his  native  country,  in  which  he  aoon 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  On  being  apfwinted  to  the 
command  of  the  Providence,  be  cruised  among  tbe  West 
India  Islands,  and,  as  it  is  stated,  made  sixteen  prises  in 
little  more  than  six  weeks.  In  Hay,  17,77,  he  proceeded, 
bjr  order  of  the  Congress,  to  France,  wh^  be  was  imme- 
diately appointed,  by  Franklin  and  his  brother  commis- 
sioners, to  the  command  of  the  Ranger,  in  which  the  next 
year  he  sailed  upon  a  cruise  to  tbe  coasts  of  Britain,  and, 
after  making  a  descent  by  night  at  Whitehaven,  where  he 
spiked  the  guns  of  the  forts  and  set  fire  to  one  or  two  ves- 
sels, besides  plundering  tbe  house  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk  on 
the  opposite  coastof  Scotland,  returned  to  Brest  with  200 
prisoners,  and  the  boast  that  he  had  fbr  some  time  kept 
the  north-western  coast  of  England  and  southern  coast  of 
Scotland  in  a  state  of  alarm  wiUi  his  single  ship.  In  tbe 
autumn  <tf  1779  he  set  sail  ageing  a  umUM  expedition 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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for  tin  entern  eou(>  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  wbich  his 
weeeu  and  the  terror  he  created  vere  still  greater  than  on 
the  filmier  opcasion.  Among  other  exploits,  naving  eneoun- 
tared  the  Baltic  fleet,  he  attacked  its  eonToys,  the  Serapis 
frigate  and  the  Countess  of  Soarhorough*  off  Flamhorough 
Hrad,  on  the  23r<l  of  September,  and,  after  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  flrst-mentioned  of 
IhBM  vessels.  For  this  achievement  tie  was,  on  his  return  to 
fuii.  presented  by  Louis  XVL  with  a  richly  ornamented 
svord,  bearing  a  flattering  inscription,  was  invested  with  the 
military  order  of  Merit,  and  received  in  every  way  the  most 
distinguished  reception  both  from  the  government,  the  court, 
and  in  general  society.  At  this  time  it  seems  he  wrote  verses, 
ind  evinced  a  violent  ambition  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
fashionable  world ;  he  is  described  by  an  Bnglisb  lady  then 
letident  Rt  Paris  as  *  a  smart  little  man  of  thirty-wc,  who 
■peaks  but  little  Ptench,  and  appears  to  be  an  extraordinary 
^ios — a  poet  as  well  as  a  hero.'  On  hia  return  to  America, 
m  Februarr.  1781,  a  gold  medal  wb«  voted  to  him  by 
Congress.    He  then  served  tQl  the  peace  under  tlie  French 
admiral  lyEstaiug,  after  wbich  he  proceeded  to  Paris  with 
the  appointment  of  agent  for  prize-money.     Some  years 
afterwards  he  eutered  the  Rusuan  service  with  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral;  hut  disputes  in  which  he  became  involved 
with  the  Russian  naval  authorities  soon  compelled  him 
to  retire,  on  which  he  returned  once  more   to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  till  his  death,  I8th  July,  1792,  having, 
ax:coT^ag  to  his  American  biographer,  gradually  suna 
into  poverty  and  neglect  before  he  was  attacked  by 
disease.    '  Jones,'  concludes  the  writer  in  the  '  Encyclo- 
nedia  Americana,'  was  a  man  of  signal  talent  and  courage ; 
he  conducted  all  bis  operations  with  the  most  daring  bold< 
ness  combined  with  the  keenest  sagacity  in  calonlatmg  the 
chances  of  success  and  the  eonsequenoes  of  defeat  He 
vas  however  of  an  irritable  impetuous  dispositun,  which 
rendered  him  impatient  of  the  authority  of  his  superiors, 
while  be  was  at  the  same  time  harsh  in  the  exercise  of  his 
own  ;  and  he  was  deficient  in  that  modesty  which  adorns 
^eat  qualities  and  distinguished  actions,  while  it  disarms 
GQvy  and  conciliates  jealousy^.   His  early  education  was  of 
a  very  limited  kind.   It  terminated  when  he  went  to  sea  at 
the  age  of  twelve  ;  but  he  supplied  its  defects  by  subsequent 
■tudy,  so  as  to  enable  himself  to  write  with  fluency,  strength, 
and  cleamesa,  and  to  sustain  his  part  respectably  in  the 

polished  society  into  which  be  was  thrown  His  me- 

mtwials,  correspondence,  &e.,  are  quite  voluminous.*  A 
liif^apbieal  memoir  of  Jonet^  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Sherburne, 
appeared,  it  seems,  at  Washington  in  1824.   We  may 
■od  that  in  Scotland  his  name,  and  the  impression  of  the 
inad  be  occaiiooed,  are  still  alive  in  the  popular  memory, 
and  universally  flunUiar  to  <dd  and  young.    Some  account 
of  his  tr^tioEtary  reputation  may  be  found  in  a  singular 
book  entitled  '  The  Scottish  Grallovidian  Encyclopiedia,'  by 
John  Mactaggart,  8vo.,  London,  1824  (pp.  373-376).  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  who  tells  us  that  he  has  had  bis 
iafomtaiion  about  Jones  '  from  the  lips  of  many  who  per- 
■onatly  knew  him,  and  all  about  his  singular  ways,'  he  was 
'a (kit  thick  little  fellow,  about  five  feet  eight  in  height. 

I  dark  swarthy  complexion.*  *  He  was,*  continues  the 
MBoont,  *  a  common  sailor  for  several  years  oiU  of  the  port 
of  Kirkcudbright,  and  ma  allowed  to  be  unmatched  on  that 
coast  Ah-  skill  m  sea  matters.' 

JONE'SIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  tribe  Cassieae, 
and  of  the  natural  fomily  of  Legummosffi,  which  was 
naned  by  Dr.  Rtaburgh  in  honour  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
vbo^  in  the  midst  of  Ids  numerous  other  avocations,  found 
time  to  pay  attention  to  Indian  plants.  The  species  are 
few  in  number,  and  indinuous  in  the  islauds  of  the 
Malayan  Axchipelago,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Bangal,  that  is,  in  Sdhet  and  lower  Asam.  They  form  trees 
vbicfa  are  highly  ornamental  from  their  handsome,  shining, 
■liniptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  from  the  showy  nature  of  theur 
Qowded  racemes  of  flowers.  /.  Aaoea,  the  best  known  spe- 
cie^ is  often  referred  to  by  Hindu  poets  by  the  name  which 
bs  been  adopted  by  botanists  to  distinguish  it  as  a  species. 
I^.  Roxburgh  swrsi  and  «e  can  in  a  great  measure  coincide 
vith  bim  in  opinum,  *When  this  tne  is  in  fhU  blossom,  I 
not  think  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  affords  a  more 
beautiful  obieeL*   {Fl  /»£,  ii.,  p.  220.) 

JONSON,  BENJAMIN,  was  born  at  Westminster  in  the 
fear  1574,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school.   While  he 
*as  there  his  mother  married  a  second  husband,  by  trade 
I  brieklayer,  and  when  Jodkhi  becuw  of  sufficisat  age  to 
P.  C  No.  80». 


be  employed,  he  worked  at  his  fiither-in-law's  business. 
According  to  Dr.  Fuller,  he  soon  left  it  and  went  to  the 
Uoiversi^  of  Cambridge,  but  was  obliged  from  necessi- 
tous circumstances  speedily  to  return,  and  was  empbyed  in 
the  new  structure  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  According  to  Mr. 
Wood,  some  gentlemen  who  saw  him  working  with  his 
father  took  compassion  on  him,  and  he  was  sent  by  Cam- 
den to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  son  he  attended  on  his 
travels  on  the  Continent.  On  his  return  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge. According  to  a  third  account,  before  going  to  Cam- 
bri^e  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
statement  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  one  of  Im  own  epigrams. 
The  fact  is.  that  the  early  part  of  his  life  is  quite  uncertain, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  on  leaving  Cambridge  he  be- 
took himself  to  the  stage,  where  he  proved  but  an  indiffer- 
ent aotor  and  at  first  an  indifferent  author.  While  a 
retainer  to  the  stage  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  in 
a  duel,  and  was  immmitted  to  prison,  where  the  viuta  of  a 
Catholic  priest  converted  him  to  the  Chtuch  of  Rome. 
Twelve  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

It  was  in  tlie  year  1S98  that  his  ftoie  rose  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  comedy  of*  Evei^  Man  in  his  Humour,'  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  and  from  this  time  he  adopted  the  practice 
of  writing  a  play  a  year,  for  several  successive  years.  *  Every 
Man  out  of  his  H  umour'  was  acted  at  the  Globe ;  *  Cyn- 
thia's Revels,'  which  the  author  has  called  not  a  comedy, 
but  a  comical  satire,  was  performed  by  the  children  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel,  as  was  also  another  comical 
satire,  '  The  Poetaster.'  This  last  piece  was  occasioned 
by  a  quarrel  with  Decker,  who  is  satirized  under  the  name 
of  Crispinus.  Decker  retaliated  by  a  play  entided  '  Satiro* 
mastix,'  in  which  Jonson  appears  under  the  title  of  Young 
Horace.  Jonson's  tragedy  of  <  Sejanus'  was  produced  in 
1603,  and  his  noble  play  of  '  Volpone'  appeared  two  years 
afterwards.  Aboutthistimehewascommitted  toprisonwilh 
Chapman  and  Marston,  the  three  poets  having  written  the 
comedy  of  'Eastward-hoe'  (printed  in  Dudsley  s  collection), 
which  contained  some  reflections  on  the  Soots.  They  were  in 
danger  of  losing  their  ears  and  noses,  but  were  soon  par- 
doned and  released.  It  is  said  that  Jonaon's  mother  in- 
tended to  poison  herself,  if  the  punishment  had  been  in- 
flicted. Being  much  occupied  with  court  masques,  in  the 
writing  of  which  he  had  acquired  great  celebrity,  Jon- 
son did  not  produce  another  play  (in  ute  strict  sense  of  the 
word)  till  1609,  when  his '  Epiooene*  was  acted,  which  ia 
regarded  by  Dryden  as  a  perfect  comedy.  '  The  Alchemist^ 
appeared  in  1610.  and  though  more  deservedly  reckoned 
one  of  the  best  of  his  works,  was  no  greot  fhvourite  with  the 
public.  Its  ill  success  is  ascribed  by  some  to  a  party 
raised  against  him.  Dryden  has  supposed  that  the  *  Al- 
chemist* was  written  in  imitation  of  a  piece  called  *AIbu- 
mozar'  (in  Dodsley's  collection),  but  the  style  and  general  con- 
duct of  the  two  pieces  are  so  very  difierent  that  there  scarcely 
seems  a  reason  for  supposing  any  imitation  other  than  the 
mere  circumstance  that  both  plays  satirize  pretended  adepts. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  fine  play  of  '  Albumazar*  like- 
wise met  with  no  success.  In  1611  appeared  the  tragedy 
of  '  Catiline,'  in  which  the  long  speetmea  translated  from 
Cicero  uid  Sillust  called  forth  animadversions,  which 
were  disregarded  by  the  author,  as  he  gloried  in  plagiarisms 
which  served  to  exhibit  his  learning.  After  the  produc- 
tion of  '  Bartholomew  Fair*  in  1614,  and  *  The  Devil  is  an 
Ass'  in  1616,  he  published  his  works  in  folio,  and  soon  after 
retired  to  live  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  wbither  he  had 
been  invited  by  several  members.  In  1619  he  became  poet 
laureate,  and  received  an  annual  stipend  of  100/.  and  a  tierce 
of  Spanish  wine.  The  condemnation  of  '  The  New  Inn,* 
which  be  produced  in  1625,  nearly  disgusted  bim  with  the 
stagey  though  be  afterwards  wrote  '  The  Magnetic  lAdy' 
and  '  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  which  are  considered  inferior  pro- 
ductions. He  appears  to  have  suffered  much  from  poverty 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  6tb  August, 
1637.  and  was  buried  three  days  afterwards  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  monument,  inscribed  *  O  Rare  Ben  Jonson,* 
is  familiar  to  every  person  who  has  visited  the  Abbey. 

JoQBon*s  plays  are  well  adapted  to  the  perusal  of  earnest 
students,  who  will  find  in  them  a  mine  of  sterling  though 
often  rugged  beauty ;  but  those  will  be  disappointed  who 
look  to  his  works  tat  tbe  amusement  of  a  passing  hour. 
In  the  first  place  it  requires  a  suitable  education  to  enable 
a  person  to  relish  his  imitations  of  the  classic  authors ;  and 
in  the  second,  his  plays  do  oojt,,^  much  i^rment  huii^ 
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character  generally,  as  mankind  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  Jonaon's  own  time,  and  many  local  allusions 
are  made  which  cannot  be  understood  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time :  but  Mr. 
Gifford's  notes  in  his  edition  of  Jonson  are  a  treasure  of 
this  kind  of  information.  The  practice  of  exhibiting 
the  *  humours.'  that  is,  the  peculiarities  of  character, 
obtained  for  Jonson  the  name  of  the  '  humorous '  poet, 
which  name  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  quite  different 
from  that  in  which  it  is  used  at  present.  The  lovers  of  a 
more  natural  sohool  of  poetry  are  seldom  admirers  of 
Jonson,  who  finds  his  chief  readers  among;  those  vho  like 
to  observe  the  elaboration  of  dramatic  art.  Besides 
his  completed  dramatic  works,  Jonson  has  left  two  frag- 
ments,  '  Mortimer's  Fall,'  which  he  intended  to  be  a  tra- 
gedy in  the  Greek  style,  and  the '  Sad  Shepherd,'  a  dramatic 

i)^toral  which  is  one  of  the  gems  of  early  Bnglitih  literature, 
lo  has  also  left  a  transIatioB  of  Horace's  'Art  of  Poetry," 
ail  '  English  Grammar'  of  some  merit,  and  a  few  poems, 
Mjmt;  uf  wLiicli  are  smgularly  beautiful.  'Every  Man  in  his 
Humour '  is  the  only  piece  that  has  kept  possession  of  the 
s'&fiQ.  'The  Al  hemiiit^  has  been  aWiaged  to  a  farce 
callud  '  The  Tobacconist.' 
JOPPA.  rSvRCA.] 

JORDAENS,  JACOB,  born  at  Antveip  in  1594,  was 
a  di  riplu  of  Adam  van  Oort.  hut  was  indebted  to  Rubens 
fut  tiie  greater  part  of  his  knowledf^e  in  the  art  of  painting. 
He  wua  pi  evented  from  visiting  Rome  by  an  early  marriage 
with  Van  Oort'n  daughter ;  but  be  diligently  copied  the  best 
pictures  of  the  great  Italian  masters  to  which  he  could 
iiro'-uro  access  His  pictures  are  distinguished  by  powerful, 
ni'illiant.  and  harmonious  colouring,  as  well  as  knowled^  of 
<■ , I lui'Dac ..ro.     His  composition  is  rich,  his  touch  free  and 

iri.edi  but  he  i$  dedcient  iu  elegance  and  taste;  he  copied 
nature  as  he  found  it.  He  painted  with  great  facility  and 
Tapnlity,  and  beiii^  also  extremely  diligent  and  living  to  a 
great  age  (he  died  in  1678,  aged  eighty-four),  his  worKs  are 
very  numerous :  a  great  many  of  the  churches  in  the  Ne- 
therlands have  altar-pieces  by  him,  and  his  pictm%s  are 
met  with  in  most  colleciions  of  any  eminence. 

JORDAN.  [StriaJ 

JORTIN.  JOHN,  P,D.  (bom  1696.  died  1770),  was  of 
foreign  extraction,  bis  ^mil^  having  left  France  when 
Xiouis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  of  Henry  IV.,  commouly 
called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  for  the  protection  of  bU  Huguenot 
subjects.  He  was  himself  bom  in  London.  He  had  bis 
grammar  education  at  the  Charter  House,  from  whence  be 
passed  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  in 
due  time  a  Fellow. 

While  living  at  Cambridge  be  published  a  small  volume 
of  Latin  poems,  which  are  greatly  admired,  and  allowed  to 
possess  a  high  rank  among  modern  Latin  verses.  His 
College  presented  him  to  a  living  in  Cambridgeshire,  but 
he  determined  on  leaving  the  country  and  residing  in 
London,  where  he  soon  became  an  acceptahK  or  raUier, 
in  the  better  sense  of  the  phrase,  an  admtred  and  popular 

Sreacber.  His  sermons,  many  of  which  are  printed,  are 
istinguished  fbr  their  excellent  sense  and  the  originality 
at  onoe  of  thought  and  style.    In  1751  he  obtained  the 
living  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East.   His  other  church  pre- 
fitrment  was  the  living  of  Eastwell  in  Kent,  presented  to  , 
him  by  the  earl  of  Winchelsea.    This  was  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  all  the  preferment  he  enjoyed ;  but  in  1 762, , 
when  his  friend  Dr.  Osbaldeston  became  bishop  of  London,  [ 
Jortin  was  appointed  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Saint  Paul  and  the 
living  of  Kensington.    To  these  was  soon  added  the  arch- 
deaconry of  London.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Kensington, 
and  was  buried  in  the  new  churchyard  of  that  place. 

The  critical  writings  of  Dr.  Jortin  are  greatly  admired 
hy  all  who  have  a  taste  fi)r  curious  literature.  It  is  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  learning  which  is  displayed  in 
them,  aud  the  use  which  is  made  of  obscurer  authors,  hut 
there  is  a  terseness  in  the  expression,  and  a  light  playful 
satire  in  the  thouEbts,  which  make  them  exceedingly 
entertaining.  The  first  work  of  this  class  was  published  in 
1731,  and  is  entitled  'Miscellaneous  Observations  on 
Authors,  antient  and  modem.*  In  1751  the  first  volume 
appeared  of  his  *  Remarks  upon  Ecclesiastical  History;* 
and  in  1758  he  published  bis  *  Life  of  Erasmus. 
JORULLO.  [Mexico.] 

JOSEPH  1^  of  the  house  of  Austria,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, succeeded  fail  &ther  LeopoKl  L  in  1705,  He  carried 


on  the  war  called  that  'of  the  Spanish  snceetnon,'  vlueh 
had  begun  under  his  ftiAher,  afainst  Louii  XIV.  The  dlied 
armies  under  Eugene  and  Marlborough  were' pronerous 
in  his  reign.  The  battles  of  Ramiueg,  Gudenaroe,  and 
Malplaquet,  the  deliverance  of  Turin  by  Prince  Eugene, 
the  surrender  of  Naples  to  the  Austrians.  and  the  per- 
manent footing  obtained  by  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Spain, 
seemed  to  have  nearly  decided  the  question,  when  Joseph 
died  of  the  smallpox  in  April,  1711,  leaving  his  brother 
CSurles,  afterwaras  Chariot  VI..  the  last  male  heir  of  the 
house  of  Habshurg,  to  conclude  the  war.  Joseph  was  a 
good  prince;  he  wu  learned,  and  u^uona  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  homane,  and  though  a  sinone  Cslbolie, 
yet  tolerant.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  a  house  ftrtUe  in 
good  and  wise  princes. 

JOSEPH  it.,  eldest  son  of  Maria  Theresa  and  of 
Francis  of  Lorraine,  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in 
1764,  and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of  his  Aither, 
he  became  emperor.   As  long  as  bis  mother  lived  be  had 
little  real  power,  as  Maria  Theresa  retained  the  adminis- 
tration of  her  vast  territories  in  her  own  hands ;  but  on  her 
decease,  in  1780,  he  became  possessed  of  all  the  hereditary 
Austrian  dominions.  Joseph  soon  displayed  considwable  am- 
bition mixed  with  much  restlessness :  tie  was  however  kept 
tn  check  by  France  and  hjr  Frederic  of  Prusua.   After  the 
latter  died,  in  1 766,  Joseph  joined  Catherine  of  Russia  in  a 
war  against  Turkey,  which  his  general  Laudoo  earned  on 
with  success,  taking  Belgrade  and  other  fortresses  in  17tt9. 
But  the  threatening  aspect  of  affiiirs  in  France  and  Brabant 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  Austrian  armies,  and  Joseph 
himself  died  in  1790.   The  character  in  which  Joseph  is 
chiefly  viewed  is  that  of  a  reformer;  in  many  instances!  a 
wise  one,  but  in  others  rash  and  inconsiderate.   He  abo- 
lished all  separate  jurisdictions,  and  divided  the  Austrian 
monarchy  into  thirteen  governments  subdivided  into  circles, 
all  under  a  uniform  administration,  eivil  and  judicial.  He 
abolished  feudal  servitudes,  and  substituted  a  fixed  tax  in 
lieu  of  corv^es,  taskworks,  tithes,  heriots,  &c.    He  issued 
the  edict  of  toleration,  by  which  all  Christians,  of  whatever 
denomination,  were  declared  equally  citisois,  and  equally 
eligible  to  all  offices  and  dignities.  Wherever  there  was  a 
pmulation  of  3000  inhabitants,  whether  Protestants  or 
Greeks,  they  were  allowed  to  build  a  church  for  themselves, 
provided  they  established  at  the  same  time  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  minister  and  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  Jews  vien  allowed  the  exercise  of  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, with  access  to  the  public  schools  and  universities 
He  took  away  from  the  clergy  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
and  gave  it  to  a  commission  of  literary  men  resident  at 
Vienna.    He  opened  colleges  and  universities,  enlarged 
those  already  existing,  endowed  new  profossorships,  and 
collected  libraries.    He  encour^^  manufkctories,  but, 
according  to  the  old  system,  he  placed  exorbitant  duties  on 
foreign  articles.   He  subjected  the  monastic  fhitemities  to 
diocesan  Jurisdiction ;  and  he  suppressed  many  eonveats,  but 
hedidit  ma  harsh  manner,  without  r^^d  to  the  neeessiliea 
and  foelings  of  the  older  inmates,  who  wen  turned  adrift  into 
the  woiid  with  only  small  pensions,  and  in  some  cases  even 
without  them.  He  forbade  pilgrimages  and  processioiis,  pro- 
hibited the  pomp  of  funeral  ceremonies,  declared  marriage  to 
be  a  purely  civil  contract,  forbade  all  papal  bulls  to  be  pub- 
lished throughout  bis  dominions  without  the  permission  of 
the  government,  abolished  the  privileges  of  the  university  of 
Louvain,  and  established  a  new  theological  seminary  in  its 
place.  These  innovations,  in  a  countryao  strongly  attached  to 
Its  old  institutions  and  religion  as  the  Belgian  provinces  were, 
led  to  an  insurrection,  and  ultimatd;^to  the  separation  of  those 
fine  territories  from  the  Austrian  monarchv.   His  icbeme  of 
establishing  the  German  as  ^e  universal  Ungnsge  through- 
out his  dominions  led  to  a  revolt  in  Hungary,  which  his 
more  temperate  successor  Leopold  had  some  difficulty  in 
pacifying.  In  short,  the  reforms  of  Joeeph  partook  both  of 
the  good  and  the  evil  of  that  spirit  ef  innovation  whi<^  haa 

{irevailed  in  Europe  ever  since  his  time ;  for  with  all  his 
iberali^  he  was  perfectly  despotic  in  carrying  his  measures 
into  effect,  without  regud  to  the  feelings,  prejudices,  or 
interests  of  individuals.  He  has  been  quaintly;  but  not 
inappropriately,  styled  the  imperial  avant-counw  of  the 
French  revolution. 
JOSEPH,  Kingof  Portugal.  [Portttoal.] 
JOSE'PHUS,  FLATUS,  the  celebrated  Jewish  his- 
torian, was  bom  at  Jerusalem  a-d.  ST.^  Bis  ftmily  wu  one 
ofToydistiivuiihedxaif^llj^^^^^^^^^il^l^ww  d»- 
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Moded  flora  the  Asmonnui  princes ;  end  Iils~fiit1ier  Hot* 

thiu  beToDffed  to  the  chief  sacerdotal  fkmily  of  the  first  of 
the  twenty-four  courses.  Josephus  brought  up  at  Je- 
rauleni  with  his  brother  Mafthias ;  and,  according  to  his 
own  aecoant,  he  made  such  progress  in  learning  that  he 
VIS  frequendy  consulted  at  the  age  of  fourteen  concerning 
difficult  points  in  the  law.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  resolved 
to  beoome  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  three  pno- 
opil  Jewish  sects,  namely,  those  of  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
dutees,  and  Essenes.  He  accordingly  studied  the  doctrines 
of  each ;  but  having  heard  that  a  celebrated  Essene  of  the 
nune  of  Banus  Uvea  in  an  ascectic  manner  in  the  desert, 
Josephus  joined  him  in  lua  solitary  mode  of  lift,  and  passed 
three  years  in  his  society.  At  iho  age  of  nineteen  he  again 
Mtamed  to  Jemtalem.  and  embraced  the  ojiinjoos  of  the 
Pharisees.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  sailed  to  Rome 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  Uheration  of  some  priests  of 
bis  acquaintance,  who  had  been  seized  by  Felix,  procurator 
of  Jadaea,  and  sent  as  captives  to  Rome.  He  had  the  mig- 
lifftune  to  be  ahipwieckea  in  the  Adriatic ;  but  upon  arriv- 
ing at  Puteoli,  ae  became  acquainted  with  an  actor  of  the 
name  of  Aliturius,  through  whose  means  he  was  introduced 
to  Poppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  who  procured  the  liberation 
of  the  priests,  and  bestowed  many  presents  upon  Josephus. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Josephus  found  the  greater 
part  of  his  countrymen  preparing  for  war  against  the  Romans. 
Being  strongly  opposed  to  this  measure,  he  joined  himself  to 
that  party  wiueh  was  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
After  the  dehat  of  the  Roman  general  Cestiu^  and  the 
massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Snia  and  Alexandria,  ^1  hope  of 
peace  appears  to  liave  been  lost;  and  Josephus  accordmgly 
united  himself  to  die  war  party.  Being  deputed,  t<^thtir 
with  Joaiar  and  Judas,  to  defbnd  the  province  of  Galilee, 
he  made  vigorous  preparations  against  the  Romans* 
though  his  plans  were  constantly  thwarted,  and  Kia  life  fre- 
quently in  dangM  from  hii  personal  and  political  enemies. 
On  the  approach  of  Vespasian's  army  in  the  following  year, 
A.U.  67,  Josephus  retreated  to  Jotapata;  and  after  defend- 
ing the  city  for  forty-seven  days  against  the  whole  Roman 
army,  he  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  capture  of  the  town. 
But  instead  of  being  put  to  death,  as  was  the  fate  of  all  his 
companions,  he  was  received  by  Vespasian  with  distin- 
guished honour,  in  consequence  of  his  pretending  to  the 
character  of  a  prophet,  and  artfully  predicting  that  VeiBpa- 
aan  would  sh<^tly  succeed  Nero  in  the  government  of  the 
Roman  empire.  He  was  present  with  Titus  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  his  country- 
men to  submit  to  the  Romans.  After  Vespasian  succeeded 
to  the  purple  he  was  treated  by  Titus  with  still  greater  ho- 
nour than  before;  but  by  the  Jews  he  was  regarded  as  a 
Roegade,  and  by  the  Roman  soldiers  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  On  the  taking  of  the  city.  Titus  offered  to  grant 
him  anything  be  wished.   He  asked  for  the  sacred  Iwoks, 
and  the  lives  of  his  brother  and  fifty  friends.   He  received 
I  large  estate  in  Judtea;  and  upon  going  to  Rome  was 
tdntiiled  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  by  Vespasian, 
who  also  gave  him  an  annual  pension  and  apartments  in 
hii  own  house.  After  the  death  of  Vespasian,  he  continued 
to  live  ia  Rome  in  high  Kivour  with  Titus  and  Domitian. 
Ths time  <tf  his  ^ath  is  uncertain;  he  was  eertainlv  alive 
■tihe  latter  end  of  the  first,  and  probably  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century. 

The  first  work  published  by  Josephus  was  the  history  of 
the  'Jewish  War;'  it  was  originally  written  in  the  Syro- 
Chftldaic  language  for  the  use  of  those  Jews  who  lived  he- 
rood  the  Euphrates.  He  afterwards  translated  it  into  Greek 
ibr  the  benefit  of  the  learned  Romans.  The  '  Jewish  War* 
eontists  of  seven  books,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  history 
of  the  Jews  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus 
£piphanes  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus.  Many 
Jem  afterwards,  a.d.  93,  Josephus  published  in  Greek  his 
great  work  on  the  '  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,'  witli  the  view 
of  increasing  the  reputation  of  his  nation  with  the  Romans, 
and  of  refuting  the  many  calumnies  in  circulation  against 
the  JewB,     giving  a  fkithful  account  of  their  luatory  and 

r lions.  Tins  work  commences,  ia  the  same  manner  as 
book  of  Oanaist  with  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  it 
pves>  a  oonsenutive  account  of  Jewidi  history  from  the  birth 
of  Abraham  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
nans.  The  early  part  is  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  many  additions  and  explanations;  some 
of  which  were  probably  genuine  Jewish  traditions;  but  the 
gtcater  part  q>pear  to  have  been  only  added  by  the  his* 


toriu,  in  order  to  give  more  importance  to  his  nation, 
and  a  greater  air  of  probability  to  the  miraculous  occurrences 
in  Jewish  history.  The  '  Antiquities  of  the  Jews'  consists 
of  twenty  books,  and  was  dedicated  to  Epaphroditus,  a  phi* 
losopher  at  Rome. 

Josephus  also  wrote  'Two  Books  against  Apion,*  in  reply 
to  those  Greeks  who  questioned  the  truth  of  the  early  part 
of  his  work  on  the  'Antiquities  of  the  Jews.'  He  likewise 
published  an  accoant  of  his  own  life  in  answer  to  Justus, 
who  had  written  in  Greek  an  account  of  the  Jewish  war,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  character  of  Josephus. 

The  best  editions  of  Josephus  are  by  Hudson,  Oxf.,  1720, 

2  vols.  fol. ;  Havercamp,  AmsU  8  vols.  fol. ;  Obothiir,  Leip., 

3  vols.  Svo.,  1782-5;  and  Riehter,  Leip.,  6  vols.  I2iim., 
I8Sfi-7.  The  works  criT  Jos^hus  have  been  frequently  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  modem  languages  of  Europe :  the 
best  translations  ore — in  French,  by  Gillet,  Paris,  17d6, 4 
vols.  4to.;  that  in  Italian,  by  Angiolini,  Verona,  177!^ 

4  vols.  4to. ;  and  in  English  by  Whiston.  There  are  severa. 
Gemian  translations:  one  by  J.  B.  Ott.  Ziirich,  1736  ;  an- 
other by  J.  F.  Cotta,  Tilbingen,  1736;  and  the  'Jewish 
War,*  by  J.  B.  Frise,  Altona,  1804-S,  2  vols.  Svo. 

'  JOSHUA({«RtfirP;uitheLXX.,Josephus,ileff,vU.49. 

and  Hgbr.  iv.  S,  he  is  called  'Ii|«>vc),  a  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  ao  called  because  it  records  the  exploits  of 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  who  succeeded  Moses  in  the 
command  of  the  Israelites.  Joshua,  whose  original  name 
was  Hoshea  (^(£^1,  ^uflt&xiii.  8,  16),  accompanied  his 

countrymen  from  EgypU  ^nd  distinguished  himself  by  his 
coarage  and  military  talents  in  a  w«  with  the  AmaKkites 
(ii'xoa.  xvii.  9-13).  He  was  sent,  together  with  several 
others,  to  explore  the  Promised  Land,  and  was  the  only  one 
of  the  spies,  with  the  exception  of  Caleb,  who  exhorted  his 
countrymen  to  invade  Canaan  (Numb.,  xiv.  6-9,  38).  In 
consequence  of  this  he  received  especial  marks  of  ^vour 
&om  God,  and  was  nominated  by  Moses,  on  the  express 
order  of  God,  to  succeed  him  in  the  command  of  the 
Israclitish  army  (Numb.,  xxvii.  18-23;  Deut.,  iii.  28;  xxxi. 
23).  Joshua  led  the  Israelites  over  the  Jordan,  B.C.  1451 ; 
and  in  the  course  of  seven  years  conquered  the  greater  part 
of  Palestine,  and  assigned  a  particular  port  of  the  country 
to  each  of  the  tribes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  1  If,  and  was 
buried  at  Tim nath' sera th.  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.,  xxiv. 
29, 30).  We  learn  from  Josephus  that  Joshua  commanded 
the  Israelites  for  twenty-flv?  vcars  (Antiq.,  v.  I,  sec.  39). 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  and  the  time  in  which 
it  was  written  are  equally  uncertain.  Many  ciitics  have 
supposed  that  it  was  written  by  Joshua  himself;  but  the 
entire  book  in  its  present  furm  could  not  have  been  written 
by  him,  for  many  parts  of  the  hook  refer  to  events  which 
happened  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (Joih.,  iv.  9;  xv.  13-19, 
compared  with  Juds!.,\.  10-15;  Josh.,  xvi.  10,  with /ud^., 
i.  39;  JoafL,  xix.  47,  with  Judg.,  xviii.  39).  Many  critics 
suppose  the  book  to  have  been  written  by  Samuel  or  Elea- 
zar,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  tlie  last  verse  of  the  book  ■ 
Lightfoot  ascribes  it  to  Phtnehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and 
De  Wette  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  at 
whatever  time  it  may  have  been  written,  the  author  appears 
to  have  compiled  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
work  from  very  antient  documents,  some  of  which  were 
probably  drawn  up  by  Joshua  himself.  The  aurvCT  of  the 
conquered  country  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  'described 
in  a  book '  (Josh.,  xviii.  9) ;  and  Joshua  is  also  said  to  have 
written  '  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God '  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  the  people  of  Israel  (Josh,,  xxi\ 
26).  The  Book  of  Jasher,  which  has  long  since  been  lost, 
is  quoted  in  Jothua  (x.  1 3)  as  a  work  of  authority.  In  Josh., 
V.  I,  the  author  appears  to  qtiote  the  exact  words  of  a  docu- 
ment written  by  a  person  who  was  present  at  the  eventi 
recorded. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  ia  a  continuation  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  gives  an  account  of  Jewish  history  from 
the  death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Joshua.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  ot  which  the  Jlnt  cotttabu  the  history  of 
the  com^uest  of  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  Palestine 
(chaps.  L-xi.),  and  a  recapitulation  of  the  conquests  both  of 
Hoses  and  Joshua  (ch.  xii.) ;  the  second  part  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  whole  of  Palestine  (ch.xiii.),  and  an  account 
of  the  land  which  was  allotted  to  Caleb  and  each  of  the 
tribes  (chaps,  xiv.-xxii) :  the  third  part  oontains  an  account  of 
the  dymg  address  death,  and  bSiP2«^)J[f;aia@@|^V& 
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Tbo  canonical  autliority  of  this  book  has  never  been  dia- 
nuted.  In  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  it  imme- 
diately follows  the  Pentateuch. 

Many  Christian  commentatora  consider  Joshua  to  have 
been  a  type  of  Christ ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  supported  by 
any  writer  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Samaritans  have  two  books  which  bear  the  name  of 
Joshua.  1.  One  of  these  is  a  chronicle,  consisting  of  forty- 
seven  cbaptets,  of  Jewish  history  from  a  little  before  the 
death  of  Hoses  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperor  Alex- 
ander Sevenu.  It  appears  to  have  been  called  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  because  the  history  of  Joshua  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  (the  first  thirty-eieht  or  thirty-nine 
chapters).  It  is  written  in  the  Arabic  language,  in  Sama- 
ritan characters.  Copies  of  this  work  are  extremely  scarce. 
The  only  copy  in  Europe,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  in  the 
University  Libiaiy  at  Leyden,  to  which  it  was  left  by 
Joseph  Scali}^er.  2.  The  other  Book  of  Joshua,  written  by 
one  Abul-Phatah,  is  also  a  chronicle  of  events  from  the 
begiiniing  of  ihe  world  lo  a.h.  898  (a.d.  1492).  There  is  a 
copy  of  this  work  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 
Scnnurrer,  who  also  possessed  another  copy,  has  f;iven  an 
account  of  the  chronicle  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  *  Re- 
pertorium  fiir  Bibl.  und  Moreenl.  Litt.' 

(The  Introductioru  of  Eichhorn,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  Au- 
gust!, and  Home;  Rosenmiiller's  Sc/iolia;  the  best  critical 
works  on  Joshua  are  by  Masius,  Jomte  Imperatorit  Historia 
Hltatraia.  Antwerp,  1574  ;  Meyer,  Ut^ber  die  Begiandtheile 
und  die  Oeknnomie  de»  B.  Jo-tua,  with  a  review  of  the  same 
book  in  Bertholdl's  'Journal  der  Theolog.  Litt."  vol.  ii., 
pp.  337-361) ;  Herwerden'a  Disputatio  de  Libro  Joiua, 
Groiiing.  1826  :  Mauier'a  Cummentar  uber  d.  B.  Jotua.) 

JOU  DPORE    [M  ABWAR  ] 

JOURNALS  OF  THE  LORDS  AND  COMMONS. 
[Parliament.] 

JOVELLA'NOS.  GASPER  MELCHIOR  DE.  This 
patriotic  and  eulighlened  writer  and  statesman,  who  zeal- 
ously devoted  his  talents  to  the  improvement  of  his  country- 
men and  the  defence  of  their  liberties,  was  born  at  Gyon 
in  the  Aaturias,  in  1 749.  Although  of  noble  lineage,  being 
nephew  to  the  duke  of  Losada,  he  possessed  but  a  moderate 
patrimony;  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
studies  at  the  uni%'ersities  of  Oviedo,  Avila,  and  Alcala,  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  magistrate  at  Seville.  Yet 
such  were  his  economy  and  public  spirit,  that  he  would  have 
declined  the  salary  if  be  had  not  been  pressed,  and  he  appro- 
priated a  considerable  portion  of  his  emoluments  to  the  *  In- 
stitute Asturiano.'  In  1778  he  was  mode  chief  judge  of  the 
King's  Court  at  Madrid,  in  which  city  he  became  acquainted 
with  Cabarrus,  Campomanes,  and  other  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters. He  was  afterwards  removed,  upon  some  futile  pre- 
texts, through  the  machinations  of  court  intrigue,  but  was 
a^in  recalled,  and  raised  to  the  more  important  office  of 
minister  of  grace,  or  home-secretaiy  of  state,  to  retain  it  how- 
ever only  for  a  fow  months,  when  the  influence  of  the  un- 
principled Godoy  expelled  him.  He  now  returned  to  Gijon, 
where  his  cares  were  directed  towards  the  '  Institute  Astu- 
riano,' which  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  in  1 794 ;  yet 
he  was  not  allowed  to  pursue  his  plans  for  public  instruction 
long,  since  in  about  two  years  and  a  half  afterwaida  he  was 
arrested,  and  sent  as  prisoner  to  Majorca,  where  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Bellver.  Even  during  this  period, 
which  continued  upwards  of  seven  years,  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  as  diligently  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
commenced  a '  Flora  Bellverica.'  and  collected  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  island.  At  length,  after  the  down&l  of 
Godoy,  he  was  permitted  to  return  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  and 
on  that  sovereign's  abdication,  was  chosen  member  of  the 
central  junta.  When  that  body  wag  dissolved,  the  illustrious 
veteran  returned  to  Gijon,  to  be  shortly  after  driven  from 
his  lunne  when  the  rrencb  invaded  Asturias,  in  1812. 
Within  two  months  death  liberated  him  firom  idl  his  per- 
secutors. 

As  a  writer  on  subjects  of  political  economy  and  legisla- 
tion, Jovellanos  stands  foremost  among  his  countrymen ; 
but  besides  his  productions  of  that  class,  he  wrote  numerous 
others,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  celebrated 
'  Pan  y  Toros,'  the  tragedy  of  *  Pelayo,'  the  comedy  of  '  El 
Delincuenie  Honrado,'  a  translation  of  the  first  hoitk  of 
*  Paradise  Lost,*  besides  several  poetical  pieces ;  an  ^luge 
on  Ventura  Ro<lriguez,  the  eminent  architect ;  a  disserta- 
tion on  English  architecture,  &c.  A  biographical  memoir 
of  him  was  pulilished  by  his  friend  Cean  Bermudez  (the 


well  known  author  of  several  works  on  the  fine  arts),  under 
the  title  of '  Memorias  para  .la  Vida  del  Exc  Sen.  Don  G 
Jovellanos,  y  Noticias  analiticas  de  sus  Obras.* 

JOVIA'NUS.  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'DIUS,  bom  a.d.  331, 
was  the  son  of  Veronianus,  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Mcb- 
sia,  who  had  filled  important  ofiices  under  Constautiiis. 
JovianuB  served  in  the  army  of  Julian  in  his  unlucky 
expedition  against  the  Persians,  and  when  that  emperor 
waa  killed,  a.d.  363,  the  soldiers  proclaimed  him  his  suc- 
oesaor.  His  first  task  was  to  save  the  army,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Persians,  and  in  great  distress  for  provisions. 
After  repelling  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  he  wilUngly 
listened  to  proposals  for  peace,  which  were — that  the  Romans 
should  give  up  the  conquests  of  former  emperors  westward 
of  the  Tigris,  and  as  far  as  the  city  of  Nisibis,  which  waa  still 
in  their  hands,  but  was  includedin  theterritory  to  beaurrea- 
dered  up  to  Persia,  and  that  moreover  they  should  give  no  as- 
sistance to  the  king  of  Armenia,  then  at  war  w  ith  the  Persians. 
These  conditions,  however  oflensive  to  Roman  pride,  J  ovia- 
nus  was  obliged  to  submit  to,  as  his  soldiers  were  in  the 
utmost  destitution.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
Roman  notions  of  political  honesty,  that  Eutropius  re- 
proaches Joviaiius  not  so  much  with  having  given  up  the 
territory  of  the  empire,  as  with  having  observed  so  hu- 
miliating a  treaty  after  he  had  come  out  of  his  dangerous 
position,  instead  of  renewing  the  war,  as  the  Romans  bad 
constantly  done  on  former  occasions.  Jovianut  delivered 
Nisibis  to  the  Persians,  the  inhabitants  withdrawing  to 
Amida,  which  became  the  chief  Roman  town  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. On  his  arrival  mAntioch,  Jovianus,  who  was  of  the 
Christian  faith,  revoked  the  edicts  of  Julian  against  the 
Christians.  He  also  supported  the  orthodox  or  Nicene 
creed  against  the  Arians,  and  he  showed  his  favour  to  the 
bishops  who  had  formerly  suffered  from  the  Arians,  and  es- 
pecially to  Athanasius,  who  visited  him  at  Aniioch.  Having 
been  acknowledged  all  over  the  empire,  Jovianus,  after 
staying  some  months  at  Aiitiooh,  set  off  during  the  winter 
to  Constantinople,  and,  on  bis  way,  paid  funeral  honours  to 
Julian's  remains  at  Tarsus.  He  continued  his  journey  in 
very  severe  cold,  of  which  several  of  his  attendants  died. 
At  Ancyra  he  assumed  the  consular  dignity,  but  a  few  days 
after,  being  at  a  place  called  Dadastana  in  Oalatia,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  as  some  say  being  sufibcated  by  the 
vapour  of  the  charcoal  burning  in  his  room,  according  to 
others  by  the  steam  of  the  plaster  with  which  it  hsd  been 
newly  laid,  whilst  others  again  suspected  hira  to  have  been 
poisoned  or  killed  by  some  of  his  guards  Ho  died  on  the 
16th  of  February,  a-d.  364,  being  33  joars  of  age,  after  a 
reign  of  only  seven  months.  The  army  proclaimed  ValeU- 
tiiiianus  as  his  sucoessor. 


Coin  of  Jcwlmiiu. 
BrVUi  irtMMUB.  Aotu^Siw.  Gold. 

JOVI'NUS.  bom  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Gaul,  as- 
sumed Ihe  imperial  title  under  the  weak  reign  of  Honorius, 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  army  of  Bur- 
gundians,  Alemanni,  Alani,  &c.,  took  possession  of  part  of 
Gaul  A.D.  411.  Ataulphus,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  offered 
to  join  Jovinns  and  share  Gaul  between  them,  but  Jovinua 
having  declined  his  alliance,  Ataulphus  made  peace  with 
Honorius,  attacked  and  defeated  Jovinus,  and  having  taken 
him  prisoner  at  Valence,  delivered  him  to  Dardanua, 

E refect  of  Gaul,  who  had  him  put  to  death  at  Narbo  (Nar- 
onne)  a.o.  412. 


Coin  of  Joviniu. 
T)riti«li  Muh.-uiii.  Actual  Siic.  OoliL 

JO'VIUS.  PAUL.  [Giovio.] 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ.  [Fi£RNANDSfArsl^> 

JUAN  DB  ULLO£gtMBXK:o:3  -X^^lC 
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JUAN  DSL  KIO.  [Hmco.] 

JUBA  I,  wn  of  Hiempsal,  kins  of  Numidia,  succeeded 
hii  fttber  »boot  the  year  50  b.c.  He  vu  a  warm  BuppcwteT 
a  the  aenaUvul  party  and  Pompey.  moved,  it  is  aaid,  by  a 
gran  insult  which  in  his  youth  he  had  received  from 
C«nr.  He  gained,  b.c.  49,  s  great  victory  over  Curio, 
CBsar'a  lieutenant  in  Africa.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
and  the  death  of  Pompev,  be  continued  steady  to  hia  cause ; 
and  wh«n  Cmar  invaded  .A^ca,  b.c.  4fi.  be  supported  Scipio 
and  Cato  with  all  hia  power,  and  in  the  first  instance 
reduced  the  dictator  to  much  difficulty.  The  battle  of 
Thapsiu  turned  the  scale  however  in  Cbh/b  &vottr.  Juba 
fled;  and  flndmg  tiiat  his  subjeets  reftiied  to  reoeiva  him, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  in  despair.  His  conneetion  with 
Cato  hai  inggested  the  underplot  of  Addison's  tragedy 


Coin  of  Jnba  I, 
Brituh  Muwnin.   Kctml  Slat.  Silrn 


JUBA  11^  his  son,  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Csesar, 
kindly  treated,  and  well  and  learnedly  educated.  He 
gained  the  friendship  and  fougbt  in  the  cause  of  Augustus, 
who  gave  him  tbe  kingdom  of  Mauritania,  his  paternal 
kingdom  of  Numidia  having  been  erected  into  a  Roman 
province.'  He  cultivated  diligently  the  arts  of  peace,  was 
beloved  by  his  snlgeets,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for 
learning.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  of  Arabia,  with  observations 
on  its  natural  history ;  of  Assyria ;  of  Rome ;  of  painting 
and  painters ;  of  theatres ;  of  the  qualities  of  animaU,  on 
tbe  source  of  the  Nile,  &e.  Juba  married  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt.  Their 
medal,  which  is  here  given,  has  IVBA  REX  on  one  side, 
and  KABOnATPA  BACIAICCA  on  tlie  other.  Strabo  in 
his  fith  book  speaks  of  Juba  as  living,  and  in  his  17th  and 
last  book  as  then  just  dead.  This  would  probably  fix  his 
death  about  a.d.  17.  (Clinton's  Fasti;  Dion  Cass.;  Cses^ 
BeU.  Civ. ;  Pliny,  Hitt.  NaU  lib.  v.  I,  &c. ;  see  the  Abh6 
Sevin,  Sur  la  Vie  et  les  Omraget  de  JubOf  in  Jlead.  de$ 
/McnpJ.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  457.) 


ColRof  J«1mU. 
Briliih  MaMont,   Aetiwl  Siaa.  Shti. 

JUDAH,  JVDMA.  [Jbws;  Palbbtime.] 
JUDAISM  includes,  in  its  most  extensive  siffniilcation, 
not  only  the  system  of  religion  which  is  believed  in  by  tbe 
Jews,  but  also  all  those  lawd,  moral,  civil,  political,  and 
ritual,  which  are  contained  in  the  five  books  of  Moses. 
Some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  this  religion  were  im- 

Cted  to  Abraham,  the  ancestor  of  tbe  Jewish  people ; 
it  did  not  receive  its  full  development  till  after  tbe 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  and  their  arrival 
at  Mount  Sinai,  where  the  Supreme  Being  imparted 
to  Moaes  tlie  whole  mtem  of  tbe  Jewiu  economy. 
After  tbe  deatmction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and 
tbe  digpwsion  of  the  Jews  over  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  all  those  laws  whieh  related  to  government,  and 
which  could  only  be  enforced  in  a  country  where  tbe  Jews 
possessed  i>oliti<»l  power,  necessarily  became  obsolete ;  and 
the  term  Judaism  has  consequently  been  restricted  to  those 
religious  and  moral  laws  which  are  contained  in  the '  Pen- 
tateuch,' and  which  are  rec<^nised  by  the  Jews  to  tbe  pre- 
lent  time  as  the  rule  of  their  faiUi  and  conduct.  The 
peculiar  cbaracteristica  of  Judaism,  with  a  history  of  its  rise 
and  inogress,  are  given  in  the  article  Jbws. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  ceremonial  rites  and  reli* 
gious  and  philosophical  opinions  of  the  modern  Jews  (that 
is,  of  those  who  lived  during  and  subsetmently  to  the  lime 
of  Christ)  is  given  in  Allen's  *  Modem  Judaism,'  London, 
1816,  Snd  ed.  1830. 

JUDAS  HACCAB^nS  inceeeded  hit  Ather  Mattar 
tlua»  (■.€.  106)  aa  the  leader  of  the  Jews  in  fbmi  patriotio 


attempts  to  thnnr  off  yoke  of  tbe  Syrian  kings  (1  Maee, 
iii.  1).  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  by  his 
military  talents,  his  personal  courage,  and  his  implacable 
hostility  to  the  Syrian  princes.  Immediately  after  his 
fittber's  death  he  defeated  two  Syrian  armies ;  and  in  the 
following  year  conquered  Lysias  and  Gorgias,  who  had 
been  sent  against  him  with  much  larger  forces.  He  afterwards 
took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  purified  tbe  Temple  from  all 
idolatrous  pollutions,  and  restored  the  national  worship. 
He  strengthened  bis  power  by  subduing  the  Idummni 
and  Ammonite*  and  other  nations  bordering  upon  Pales- 
tine. Tbe  unexpected  success  of  Judas  greatly  exasperated 
Antiochus,  who  swore  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  but  be  died  before  he  could  make  preparar 
tioDS  for  the  conquest  of  the  country.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  marched  against  Jerusalem, 
but  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  return  to  Upper  Asia 
in  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  a  powerful  noble.  Before  he 
left  Palestine  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Judas.  This 
treaty  however  was  soon  broken  by  the  Syrian  king ;  fresh 
armies  were  sent  against  Judas,  which  were  all  defeated  by 
this  intrepid  warrior.  Anxious  to  render  Judiea  indepen- 
dent, and  feeling  the  difficulty  of  continuing  the  contest 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  Syrian  empire,  he  sent  am- 
basMdors  to  Rome  to  solicit  an  alliance  with  the  Roman 
people  (1  Mace.  i.  6;  Justin,  xxxvl  3).  This  was  readily 
granted  by  the  Romans;  but  bef(H%  Judas  could  re- 
ceive any  assistance  from  his  new  allies,  Palestine  was 
again  invaded  by  a  Syrian  army  of  22,000  men  under 
the  command  of  Bacchides.  Judas  had  only  3000  men 
with  him,  and  his  number  afterwards  diminished  to  800 ; 
but  with  these  he  ventured  to  attack  the  Syrians,  and  after 
an  obstinate  struggle  was  at  length  defeated,  and  perished  in 
the  contest  (b.c.  160). 

{The  First  Book  the  Maccabees;  Josephus's/eun«Ai^- 
tiquities;  Prideaux^s  Connexion;  Jahn's  Hebrew  Com' 
monweaith.) 

JUDE.  THE  EPISTLE  OP  SAINT,  a  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  was  probably  written  by  the  Apostle  Jnde, 
wbo  was  surnamed  Lebbteus  (AcjS^aToc)  and  Thaddnus 
<eatAtIofi)  iMatt.,  X.  3 ;  Mark,  iii.  18 ;  John,  xix.  2i).  He 
is  also  called  the  brother  of  James  {Luke,  vi.  IS;  Acts,  L 
1 3),  and  the  brother  of  Christ  (Matt.,  xiii.  55).  This  James 
was  probably  '  James  tbe  Less,'  the  son  of  Alphraus  and 
Mary  (Matt.,  x.  3;  xxvii.  56;  Mark,  xv.  40).  who  was  also 
the  brotbor  of  Christ.  The  meaning  of  the  '  brother  of 
Christ' has  been  already  discussed  under  Jaubs.  It  has 
however  been  maintained  that  this  epistle  could  not  have 
been  written  by  tbe  Apostle  Jude,  since  he  does  not  de- 
scribe himself  as  an  apostte,  but,  on  the  contrary,  refers  to 
the  authority  of  the  apostles  as  superior  to  his  own  (v.  17). 
(De  Wette's  Lehrbuch,  see.  182.) 

The  object  of  this  epistle  is  to  guard  beltevers  against 
the  feJse  teachers  who  bad  crept  into  the  church,  and  to 
exhort  them  to  persevere  in  their  Christian  profession. 
There  is  a  great  similarity  between  this  epistle  and  the 
second  epistle  of  St.  Peter.  Hug,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  argues,  that  since  '  the  language  of  Jude  is 
simple,  unpremeditated,  and  expressive,  without  ornament; 
wbile  that  of  Peter  is  artificial,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
embellishment  and  amplification,'  the  epistle  of  Jude  was 
written  first,  and  was  used  by  St.  Peter  in  the  composition 
of  hia  second  epistle.  The  epistle  of  Jude  appears  to  havu 
been  written  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

llie  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle  has  been  rejected 
by  many,  because  the  apocryphal  books  of  Enoch  and  the 
Ascension  of  Moses  are  supposed  to  be  Quoted  in  it  (v.  1 4, 9). 
It  is  not  contained  in  the '  Pediito,*  and  is  classed  by  Euse- 
biiu  among  the  Antilegomena  (Hist.  Eec.,  ii.  23 ;  iii.  25). 
Origen  also  expresses  doubts  respecting  it  (Comment,  in 
Matt.,  iii  814) ;  but  tbe  greater  number  of  the  fathers  refer 
to  it  as  a  work  of  divine  authority. 

(The  Introductions  of  Michaelis,  Eiohhom,  De  Wetle, 
Bertholdt,  Hug,  and  Horne;  and  the  Commentaries  of 
Hanlein  (1799)  and  Laurmann  (1818). 

JUDEX,  JUDI'CIUM.  It  is  of  some  importance  to 
form  a  correct  notion  of  the  t/erms  judex  and  jiuticium  in 
the  Roman  writers.  The  Judia'aprivataveTe  those  in  wliicli 
one  party  claimed  something  of  or  agiiinsi  auollier  party, 
and  must  be  distinguisbed 'from  the  ji«ficiapuA/i'^-  The 
former  had  relation  to  aetiones,  and  may  be  eeneially  de- 
scribed as  Civil  actions;  the  latter  wefC^f  the  Y^"^  of 
Criminal  prosecutions.       Digitized  by  VjOOS? 
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In  the  Jadieia  Privata  the  party  eompluiuait  (asbv)  came 
befora  the  pretor  or  other  magistrate  who  had  jurisdiction 
(jurisdictioX  and  made  his  claim  or  complaint,  to  which  the 
defendant  (reus)  might  put  in  a  plea  (exceptio).  The  pr«e- 
tor  then  made  an  Older  by  which  he  referred  the  matter  to 
Judic^  or  Recuperatores,  or  Arbitri,  whowohief  office  was 
to  ascertain  the  nets  in  ditpute.  The  formnla,  or  order  of 
the  prstor,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  provisional  decree:  it 
atated  the  matter  at  issue  between  the  parties  and  the  judg- 
ment that  was  to  follow  upon  the  det«mination  of  the  flwts. 
The  plamtiff  had  to  prove  his  case,  or  the  defeifdant  to  prove 
his  plea,  before  the  judicea.  Sometimes  there  was  only  one 
judex.  The  speech  of  Cicero  '  Pro  Public  Quintio*  was  made 
befpre  a  single  judex,  tuded  by  assessors  (consilium). 

The  patroni  or  orators  appeared  before  the  judices  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  their  clients.  The  judices  were  iwom  to 
act  impartially.  Witnesses  were  produced  on  each  aide  and 
examined  orally ;  and  it  is  clear  from  the  remarks  of  Cicero 
(Pro  Ctsdna,  c.  10),  where  he  is  commenting  on  the  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Cncina,  that  he  had  cross-examined  and  put 
to  confusion  an  impudent  witness  on  the  other  side  (see  also 
the  Oration  Pro  ffdeeo,  c.  10).  It  is  clear  also  from  the 
oration  *Pn>  Cachia,'  that  the  inquiry  before  the  judices 
was  public.  Written  documents,  such  as  letters  and  books 
of  accounts,  were  produced  befwe  the  judices  by  way  of 
evidence.  (Cicoo,  Pro  Q.  Rosdo.)  When  the  orators  had 
flniabed  their  speeches,  the  juices  decided  by  a  majority. 
The  sentence  was,  if  necessary,  perhajja  in  some  cases  car- 
ried into  effect  by  (he  lictorsoftbe  magistrate  who  appointed 
the  judices.  The  form  in  which  the  judices  pronounced 
^eir  decision  was  that  of  a  judgment  or  decree. 

The  difference  between  the  judicium  and  arbitrltim  wag 
this :  in  the  judicium,  the  claim,  demand,  or  damans,  was 
a  sum  fixed ;  in  the  arbitrium  it  was  a  sum  uncotam ;  and 
this  difference  was  attended  with  certain  variations  in  the 
procedure.  This  is  very  clearly  expressed  by  Cicao  </Vo 
Q.  RoKio,  e.  4). 

The  judices  must  necenarily  to  aome  extent  nave  settled 
questions  of  law,  inasmuch  as  the  determination  of  the  fhcts 
sometimes  involved  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  They 
were  accordingly  allowed  to  have  assessors  (consilium) 
learned  in  the  law  (inris-consulti),  but  the  juris-conauiti 
merely  advised  the  judices,  who  alone  delivered  the  decision. 
In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  law,  the  judices  might  consult 
the  magistrate  under  whom  they  were  acting ;  but  as  to  the 
matters  of  fact,  the  judices  were  the  sole  judges,  and  could 
take  no  advice  from  the  magistrate  (£%.,  v.  1.  79).  Crelliua 
(xiv.  2)  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  difficulty  which  he 
felt  on  being  appointed  a  judex,  and  how  he  got  rid  of  the 
business  by  declaring  on  oath,  as  the  judex  always  might  do, 
that  he  could  not  come  to  any  decision.  The  difficulty  which 
he  experienced  waa  exactly  one  of  those  which  a  person  not 
practically  acquainted  wilih  legal  proceedings  would  expe- 
rience. 

We  may  presume  that  the  judices  were  generally  persons 
qualified  by  a  sufficient  education,  though  they  were  not 
necessarily  lawyer* ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
named  out  of  any  determinate  class,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  thinking  that  both  parties  generally  agreed  upon  the 
judices,  or  at  least  had  the  power  of  rejecting  them.  It 
would  seem  as  if  every  Roman  citizen  was  considered  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  functions  of  a  judex  in  civfl  actions, 
at  least  under  the  emperors :  but  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
not  free  from  difficulty. 

Appeals  from  thedecisioiisof  the  judices  were  not  uncom- 
mon.  (Ulpiaa,  Dig^  xlix.  I,  1 ;  Scaerola,  IMg;  xlix.  1 ,  28.) 

So  &r  teems  pretty  wdl  ascertained.  Such  being  the 
qualiflcationi  of  the  indices,  and  the  magistrates  who  had 
*jurisdictio'  being  only  annual  functionaries,  it  appears  that 
there  was  no  class  of  men  among  the  Romans,  like  our 
judges,  who  were  the  living  interpreters  of  law  for  a  series 
of  years  in  succession-  The  juris-consulti  seem  to  have  kept 
the  Roman  law  together  as  a  coherent  body,  and  it  is  from 
their  writings  alone  that  the  DigMt  ii  compiled.  [Justi- 
nian's Legislation.] 

A  court  i9  often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers,  the 
origin  and  constitution  of  which,  if  they  could  be  thoroughly 
ascertained,  would  throw  great  light  on  the  Roman  judicial 
system,  and  indeed  on  the  Roman  polity  eenerally.  We 
allude  to  the  Judicium  Centnmvirale,  which  in  the  earlier 
times  of  the  Republic  was  a  court  in  which  weighty  matters 
of  law  were  decided.  This  court  gradually  aeclined,  hut 
was  mtored  by  Augustus.  The  author  «  the  dhtlogue 


'De  Causis  Corruptee  Bloqnenfitf  speaks  of  it  as  most 
flourishing  in  his  time ;  but  he  proves  its  former  decay  by 
observing  that  there  waa  not  a  single  speech  then  extant 
made  by  any  great  orator  before  thii  cour^  except  one  which 
be  mentions.  Tet  both  L.  Crauus  and  Q.  Scoevola  had 
pleaded  before  the  Centumviri.  (Cia,  De  Oral.,  i.  39.)  The 
wigin,  numbw,  and  eonstttntom  of  this  body  are  not  known, 
though  some  writers  uy  that  the  number  was  105,  three 
being  chosen  from  each  tribe.  (Festua,  v. '  Centumvitalia.') 
But  there  were  not  thirty-five  tribes  till  A.n.c.  813,  and 
th^fore  it  might  he  inferred  that  the  Gentumviral  body 
was  of  comparatively  reeent  cbtte.  However  this  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  the  words  of  Festus ;  and  besides, 
such  an  explanation  may  be  nothing  more  than  his  attempt 
to  assign  the  origin  of  the  court,  without  being  able  to  trace 
it  historically.  The  (^ntumviri  were  not  masistratus,  but 
a  college  of  judiees,  who  decided  in  Judicia  Privata.  The 
matters  which  came  before  them  were  only  actiones  in  rem, 
or  vindicationet,  not  actiones  in  personam,  or  actions 
founded  on  contracts  or  delicts :  consequently  the  matters 
brought  before  them  were  actions  affecting  ownership,  ser- 
vitutes  (easements),  wills,  and  inteataciea.  (Cicero,  iJe  Ora- 
tore,  i.  3S,  39.)  The  Querela  Inofficiosi  Testamenii  seems 
to  have  come  before  this  conrt  only.  So  &r  as  is  here  stated 
seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out.  A  valuable  essay  on 
this  subject  by  Hollweg  will  give  further  information,  and 
solve  with  some  decree  of  probability  various  difficulties 
that  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  student  (Hnllweg, 
Ueber  die  Competenz  des  CenttmiviraJgerichts,  Zeitschri/t 
Jut  Geschiekt.  Reckt.,  v,  358.)  A  more  recent  writer 
(Tigerstriim,  De  Judicibus  apud  J^omonof)  dissents  altoge- 
ther from  HoUweg's  view  of  the  court  of  the  Centumviri, 
and  perhaps  on  some  points  he  has  shown  him  to  be  wrung. 
The  value  of  Tigerstrom's  essay  however  appears  to  lie 
rather  in  the  numerous  passages  which  he  has  collected 
from  the  Roman  writers  than  in  the  deductions  which  he 
has  made  ftom  them. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  treat  at  length  of  the  Judiria 
Fubliea.  They  were  in  Uie  nature  of  criminal  prosecutions, 
in  which  any  person,  not  disqualified,  might  be  the  pro- 
secutor, and  iu  which  the  verdict  was  followed  by  a  legal 
punishment  Judices  were  employed  here  also,  and  were 
a  kind  of  assessors  to  the  magistrate,  or  the  Judex  Quaes- 
tionis,  who  presided.  BoUi  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  as 
it  seems,  might  challenge  a  certain  number  of  the  j  udices. 
Witnesses  were  examined  before  them  :  slaves  by  torture, 
freemen  orally.  The  judices,  at  least  in  the  more  impor- 
tant matters,  voted  by  ballot:  each  judex  put  into  the  urn 
the  tablet  of  Acquittal,  of  Condemnation,  or  the  tablet 
N.  L.  (non  liquet,  *  it  is  not  clear*),  according  to  his  plea- 
sure. The  magistrate  pronounced  the  verdict  according 
to  the  tablets  which  made  a  majority.  A  lively  pieture  of 
the  intriguea  and  bribmr  which  were  not  unusual  on  such, 
trials  is  given  by  Cicero  in  speaking  of  the  affair  of  Clodius 
and  the  Bona  Dea  {Hp.  ad  Attic,  i.  13. 16).  The  various 
changes  made  as  to  the  body  from  which  the  judices  were 
chosen  appear  to  refer  only  to  the  judicia  publica.  [Equites.] 

There  is  a  distinction  between  judicia  publica,  judida 
popularia,  judicia  extraordinaria,  and  judicia  populi. 

The  title '  De  Officio  Judicis*  in  the  *  Institutes*  (iv.  1 7) 
contains  merely  general  directions  tor  the  conduct  of  the 
judices. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  subject  is  not  free  from 
difficulty.  What  is  above  stated  must  he  taken  only  as 
correct  in  the  main  features.  Further  inquiry  is  still 
wanted  on  several  matters  connected  with  the  fiinctiona  of 
the  judices.  Enough  has  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to 
compare  the  Roman  judices  with  the  modem  jury,  and  to 
show  the  difference  of  the  institutions. 

(Gaius,  lib.  iv. ;  Heineccius,  Syntagma,  hyHaubold ; 
Unterholzner,  Ueber  die  Rede  Cicero  Jur  den  Sc^usjneler 
Roscius,  Zeitschri/l,  &c.,  i.  248;  and  his  remarks  on  the 
difference  between  the  condictio  and  the  artio  in  personam^ 
with  reference  to  the  juch'ees;  'De  Judiciis,*  Dig-,  v.  1 ; 
'De  Judiciis  Publicis,  Dig.,  xlviii.;  Instit.  iv.,  tit  18.) 
[Intbrdict.] 

Dr.  Petlingall's  'Enquiry  into  the  Use  and  Practice  of 
Juries  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,'  London,  1 7G9, 
may  he  consulted  as  to  the  functions  of  the  Roman  judices 
in  the  Judicia  Publica.  The  author's  conclusions  seem  in 
the  main  to  be  correct,  though  his  essay  is  an  ill-arranged 
and  unmethodical  produotioo.  The  fAttiache  JVocess,'  by 
Ueierand  Schomann,  aul|i5tiNd^£iyVMbnj;a;i,  may  be 
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consulted  with  reference  to  the  fiinctiong  of  the  Attic 
DicastsD. 
JUDICIARY.  [Gon&Ts.l 

JUDGES.  THE  BOOK  OF  (D^SV:  i^iraU  Aef»,  xiiL 

ti),  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Israelites  pam  the  oeath  of  Joshua  (o 
that  of  Samson-  Joshua  did  not  exterminate  according  to 
dirineooiDinandnientall  the  nationsof  Canaan,  but  allowed 
each  tribe  to  settle  in  the  district  of  land  allotted  to  it  before 
the  termination  of  the  war.  Since  the  tribes  were  not 
QQited  by  any  national  league,  and  were  surrounded  by 
powerfal  enemies,  they  were  frequently  conquered  by  the 
neighbouring  nations  and  oblif^ed  to  pay  tribute.  But  they 
leldom  renained  in  subjection  for  any  length  of  time ;  they 
stilt  retained  much  of  the  valour  by  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally diAtiuguisfaed ;  and  their  patriotic  efforts  were  usually 
directed  or  supported  by  a  series  of  individuals,  who  were 
remarkable  either  for  craft,  bodily  strength,  or  daring  valour. 
These  persons  were  called  Shnphetitn,  which  is  not  very  well 
translated  by  our  English  word  '  Judges  since,  wiUi  the 
exception  of  Dobor^  iJudget,  iv.  4,  5),  none  of  Uiem  ap- 
peared to  have  exercised  im  judicial  t^ce  till  the  time  of 
Eli.  who  was  also  high-priest.  After  they  had  delivered  their 
countrymen  from  their  oppresaorv  they  usually  retired  into 
^ivats  life  (Judges,  viii.  23,  29). 

The  book  of  Joshua  consists  of  two  distinct  parts.  The 
first,  after  an  introduction  on  the  itateof  the  Israelites  after 
the  death  of  Joshua  (ch.  i.,  ii.)>  gives  an  account  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  different  Judges  bom  Othniel  to  Samson  (ch.  iii.- 
xvi.).  There  were  thirteen  Judges,  excluding  Abimelech, 
who  was  made  king  by  the  men  of  Shecbem  (ix.  6),  namely : 
Othniel  (iii.  9);  Ehud  (lii  15);  Shamgar  (iii.  31);  De- 
borah (iv.  4);  Barak  (iv.  6);  Oideon  (vi.  11) ;  Tola(x.  1); 
Jair  (X.  3);  Jephthah  (xiL  7);  Ibzan  (xiL  9);  Elon  (xii. 
11);  Abdon  (xii.  13);  Samson  (xv.  20).  The  leoond  part 
of  the  book  (ch.  xviL-xxi.)  gives  an  account  of  an  idol  that 
was  wonbipped  first  in  the  fkmily  of  Mieah  (ch.  xvii.)>  and 
afterwards  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (ch.  xviii.) ;  and  also  a  his- 
tory of  a  barbarous  act  committed  by  tlM  Bei^^mites  of 
Giheah,  wliich  led  to  a  war  between  the  tribe  of  Beigamin 
and  all  the  other  tribes ;  in  which  the  former  was  nearly 
extirpated. 

The  author  of  the  hook  and  Hxe  time  in  which  it  was 
written  are  equally  uncertain.  It  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
Samud,  though  some  have  argued,  from  Judg.  xviii.  30,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  till  the  time  of  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity.  It  is  probably  however  only  a  collection  of 
different  documents,  composed  at  different  periods ;  it  does 
not  give  a  continuous  history  of  the  people;  and  contains 
many  thin^  which  could  hardly  have  been  written  by  the 
same  individual.  Htny  of  its  ntrradves  are  repeated  in 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  compare  Juag.  iv.  S ; 
vl  1 4 ;  XL  2.  with  1  Sam.  xiL  9-12 ;  Judg.  ix.  53,  with 
2  Sam.  xL  21 ;  Judg.  vii.  21,  with  h.  ix.  4 ;  Judg.  vii.  25, 
vith  Pt.  Ixxxiii  11.  Two  or  three  verses  in  the  song  of 
Deborah  are  copied  almost  word  fbr  word  in  some  of  the 
Psalnu ;  compaie  Pt.  IxviiL  8, 9 ;  xcvii.  5,  with  Judg.  v.  4,  5. 

Hie  chronology  of  this  book  has  occasioned  considerable 
difSculty.  The  period  of  the  Judges  is  usually  estimated  at 
299  years,  in  consequence  of  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings 
( 1  Kings,  vL  1) ;  in  which  it  is  said  that  480  years  elapsed  from 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  by  Solomon.  St.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
450  yean  as  the  period  of  the  J  udges  {Acts,  xiii.  20).  Tlie 
leader  is  referred  fbr  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  subject 
to  Michaelis's  *  Cbnmologie  des  Buch  der  Richter,'  in  the 
'  Gottingisches  Usgasin  *  for  1 760,  p.  1 82  ;  see  also  Michae- 
lis's <  Orientalisohe  BibUothek/  b.  t.,  p.  8 1 . 

The  canonical  authorit*  of  this  book  has  never  been  dis- 
puted. It  is  placed  in  all  tne Hebrew MSjS.  immediately  after 
the  Book  of  Joshua.  It  is  quoted  by  Philo  and  Josephns, 
and  alsoby  the  author  of  theEpistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  32). 

(The  Introductions  of  Eichhom,  John,  De  Wette,  Au- 
gnsti,  and  Home ;  Rosejimiiller's  Scholia;  ^emni  Judtces 
et  Ruth  expUmati,  Matnz,  1609,  fol.;  Scbmidii  Com- 
mentor,  in  W,  Strasb.,  1684,  1706,  4to.) 

JUDITH,  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
contains  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Syria  and  Judsea  by 
Holofemes,  general  of  Nahnobodnosor.  king  of  the  Assy- 
rians, and  mrtieulaily  of  the  siege  of  Bethulia,  a  town  in 
Judaea;  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army,  and 
the  death  of  Holofemes  through  the  courage  and  strat^em 
of  Judith,  the  widow  of  Hanaase^  and  an  inhabitant  of 


Bethulia.  The  historical  and  geographical  difficulties  of 
this  book  are  so  great;  and  its  narrative  so  improbable,  that 
a  great  number  of  critics  are  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a 
religious  romance,  probably  written  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  their  struggles  against 
the  Syrian  monarchs.  Grotius  considers  it  as  an  allegory, 
written  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  and  that  *  by 
Judith  is  meant  Judsa;  by  Bethuho,  the  temple  or  house 
of  God ;  and  by  the  sword  which  went  out  from  thence, 
the  prayers  of  the  saints ;  that  Nabuchodnosor  denotes  the 
devil ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  the  devil's  pride,'  &q. 
Montfaucon  {La  Veritd  de  VHistoire  de  Jitdttk),  Huet 
(Dem.  ev.  Pivp.,  iv..  p.  366),  and  Prideaux  (Connection, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  65-74),  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a 
true  history.  Prideaux  connders  Nabuchodnosor  to  be 
the  same  person  as  Saosduchinus,  tbe  son  of  Eeorhaddon. 
and  grandson  of  Sennacherib  ;  and  Arphaxad,  who  is  re- 
presented in  Judith  as  the  king  of  Medio,  to  be  only  another 
name  for  Deioces.  But  in  opposition  to  this  it  should  be 
remarked  that  there  are  many  passages  in  iho  book  which 
refer  to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Jose- 
phus  also,  who  seldom  neglects  an  opportunity  of  extolling 
the  valour  of  his  countrymen,  takes  no  notice  of  this  story. 

The  book  of  Judith  was  originally  written  in  Chaldee. 
tcota  which  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome.  It 
was  also  translated  into  Greek  and  Syriac.  Tbe  English 
translation  in  the  authorized  version  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  diflbrs  in  many  respects  from  the  translation  of 
Jerome,  which  is  still  extant  in  the  Latin  vulgate. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  history  of  Juditli 
and  a  tale  which  Quintus  Curtius  tolls  us  respecting  the 
deaih  of  Spitamenes  (viii.  3). 

(The  Introductions  of  Eichhom.  Jahn,  De  Wette,  Ber- 
tholdt,  and  Home.) 

JUGGERNAUTH.  [Vishnu.] 

JUGLANDA'CE^  are  a  natural  order  of  apetalous 
Exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  having 
eatable  nuts  and  somewhat  resinous  leaves.  The  former 
are  tbe  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts  of  the  markets ;  the  first 
produced  by  the  genus  Juglans,  the  latter  by  that  called 
Carya.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  pinnated;  the  flowns 
usually  moncBcious,  those  which  are  male  collected  in 
catkins.  The  calyx  of  the  latter  consists  of  a  few  scales 
attached  obliquely  to  a  single  bract,  and  surrounding  a 
variable  number  of  stamens ;  that  of  the  females  is  supe- 
rior. The  ovary  is  one-celled,  and  has  one  solitary  erect 
ovule,  which  changes  into  a  4-lobed  seed,  with  crumpled 
cotyledons,  enclosed  in  a  two-valved  nut,  clothed  with  a 
fleiihy  epicorp.  The  common  walnut  (Juglans  regia),  a 
native  of  Persia,  is  well  known  for  its  excellent  timber, 
from  which  musket-stocks  (and  formerly  cabinet-work)  are 
manufactured,  for  its  agreeable  wholesome  nuts,  and  the 
sweet  drying  oil  which  they  furnish  when  pressed.  Carya 
alba,  the  white  Hiccory,  bears  nuts  like  those  of  the  walnut, 
only  smaller,  smoother,  and  with  a  thicker  shell,  and  fiir- 
nishes  a  valuable  tough  elastic  white  timber  much  em- 
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plovod  in  the  confttructioa  of  carriages  and  other  vehicles. 
Other  species  of  Hickory  are  also  eaten,  especially  the 
Pecean  nut,  the  produce  of  Carya  olivaformia,  a  small  and 
delicate  sort  Although  the  fruit  of  these  plants  is  eaten, 
it  contains  a  purgative  principle,  which  renders  some  of  the 
species  cathartic,  as  is  the  case  with  Juglaos  catlurtica  and 
nigra,  two  NiHth  American  species ;  and  even  the  common 
wtdnut  partLcipates  so  much  in  this  quality,  when  the  ftuit 
is  young,  that  a  laxative  conserve  well  known  in  domestic 
medicine  is  prepared  ^m  it.  Juglans  nigra,  the  Black 
American  Walnut,  is  a  tree  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty. 

JUGULAR  VEINS  are  the  large  trunks  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart  after  having 
circulated  in  the  bead,  face,  and  neck.  There  are  two  on 
each  side,  an  external  or  superficial,  and  an  internal  or  deep, 
ilie  external  jugular  lies  on  each  side  just  under  the  skin, 
and  extends  from  near  the  uigle  of  the  jaw  to  the  middle  of 
the  clavicle,  behind  which  it  opens  into  the  subclavian  vein. 
It  conveys  the  blood  of  the  confluent  streams  flrom  the  jaws, 
temples,  and  front  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  of  some  of 
those  ftum  (he  &ce.  The  internal  jugular,  which  is  far 
lai^er  than  the  exiemal,  lies  deep  in  the  neck,  by  the  side 
of  the  carotid  artery.  It  receives  all  the  blood  from  the 
skull  and  the  brain,  fk'om  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  from  the 
scalp,  face,  tongue,  palate,  pharynx,  &c.  The  internal 
juijulur  veins  extend  from  tne  hue  of  the  skull  just  in 
from  of  the  vertebral  column,  down  the  neck,  to  somedepth 
bcliiud  the  clavicles,  where  they  unite  with  the  subclavian 
veins,  by  which  all  the  blood  is  brought  from  the  arms  and 
upper  part  of  the  chest  and  neck  to  ibrm  the  vensa  innomi- 
naiae,  which  by  their  union  form  the  vena  cava  superior, 
which  opens  directly  into  the  ri^t  auricle  of  the  aeart. 
[Heart.] 

JUGURTHA,  the  ill^timate  son  of  Hanastabal.  by  a 
concubine,  and  grancbon  of  IHaunissa,  was  brought  up 
under  the  care  of  nis  uncle  Micipsa,  king  of  Numidia,  who 
sent  him  with  an  auxiliary  force  to  join  Scipio  ^mil^nus, 
in  bis  war  against  Numantia  in  Spain.  Jugurtha  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  to  become  a  great  favourite  with 
Scipio,  who.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  sent  him  back  to 
ATricawith  strong  recommendations  to  Micipsa.  Micipsa 
adopted  him,  and  declared  him  joint  heir  with  his  own  two 
suns  Adherhal  and  Hiempsal.  After  Micipsa's  death  (b.c. 
1 18),  Jugurtha,  aspiring  to  the  undivided  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  effected  the  murder  of  Hiempsal,  and  obliged  Ad- 
herhal to  escape  to  Rome,  where  he  appealed  to  the  senate. 
.Jugurtha  however  found  meam  to  bribe  many  of  the 
senators,  and  a  commission  was  sent  to  Africa  in  order  to 
divide  Numidia  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherhal.  The 
commissioners  gave  the  best  portion  to  Jugurtha,  who,  not 
long  after  their  departure,  invaded  the  territory  of  his 
oousin,  defeated  him,  besieged  him  in  Cirta,  and  having 
obliged  him  to  surrender,  put  him  to  a  cruel  death ;  and 
this  almost  under  the  eyes  of  Scaurus  and  others,  whom  the 
Roman  senate  had  sent  as  umpires  between  the  two  rivals 
(B.C.  1 12).  This  news  created  great  irritation  at  Rome,  and 
in  the  following  year,  under  the  consulship  of  Scipio  Nasica 
and  Calpurnius  Bestia,war  was  declared  against  Jugurtha,  and 
an  army  was  sent  to  AfVica  under  Calpuraius,  accompanied 
by  Scaurus,  with  other  senators  as  his  advisers.  After  some 
fighting,  Jugurtha  obtained  und^  most  favourable  condi- 
tions tlie  quiet  possession  of  the  usurped  kingdom.  The 
treaty  however  was  not  ratified  at  Rome ;  and  Calpurnius 
hein^  recalled,  the  new  constil  Posthumius  Albinus  was 
appointed  to  the  command  in  Africa.  Meantime  Jugurtha, 
being  summoned,  appeared  at  Rome  ;  but  as  he  then  suc- 
ceeded in  bribing  several  of  the  senators,  and  also  Bsebius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  no  judgment  was  given.  Jugurtha, 
emboldened  by  this  success,  caused  Massive,  son  of  his 
uncle  Gulussa,  whom  he  suspected  of  aiming  at  his  king- 
dom, to  be  assassinated  in  the  Roman  capital.  The  crime 
was  traced  to  Jugurtha,  but  as  he  was  in  Rome  under  the 
public  guarantee,  the  senate,  instead  of  bringing  him  to 
trial,  ordered  him  to  leave  Rome  immediately. 

It  was  then  that  Jugurtha  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
against  the  venality  of  that  elty»  *  which  would  willingly  sell 
itsdf  if  it  could  find  a  purchaser  wealthy  eoough  tonid  for 
it.'  Posdkumiua  was  sent  to  Africa  to  prosecute  the 
war,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Rome  without  having  efftM^ed 
anything,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command  of  his  bro- 
ther Aulus  Posthumius,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  sur- 

£rised  in  his  camp  by  Jugurtha,  to  whom  he  surrendered 
imsdf ;  and  his  army,  having  paned  under  the  yoke,  snr 


cuated  Numidia.  The  new  consul,  Metellus,  arriving  soon 
ailer  with  ftesh  troops,  carried  on  the  war  with  great  vigour, 
and  being  himself  above  temptation,  reduced  Jugurtha  to 
the  last  extremity.  Caiua  Marina  was  serving  as  lieutenant 
to  Metdlui,  whom  in  the  year  b.c.  107  he  supplanted  in  the 
command.  Jugurtha  meantime  having  allied  himself  with 
Bocchus  king  of  Mauritania,  continued  to  give  full  employ- 
ment to  the  Romans.  Marius  took  the  towns  of  Capta  and 
Moluca,  and  in  a  hard  contested  battle  defeated  the  two 
kings.  Bocchus  made  offers  of  peace,  and  Marius  sent 
to  him  his  queestor  Sulla,  who  after  much  negotiation 
induced  Bocchus  to  give  up  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  as  the  priceof  hisown  peace  and  security.  Bocchus 
hesitated  awhile,  but  at  Inst,  having  appointed  a  conference, 
he  bad  Jugurtha  seized  and  delivered  over  to  the  Romans. 
Jugurtha  followed  in  chains,  with  bis  sons,  the  triumph  of 
Marius,  after  which  he  was  thrown  into  the  Mamerline 
Bubtermneous  dungeon,  the  soldiers  having  stripped  him  of 
all  his  clothes,  and  even  torn  hts  ears  for  the  sake  of  the 
earrings  which  he  wore.  He  was  starved  to  death  in  his 
prison ;  oi,  as  some  say,  be  was  strangled.  His  two  sons 
were  sent  to  Vonusia,  where  they  lived  in  obscurity.  The 
war  against  Jugurtha  lasted  five  years;  it  ended  in  the  year 
106  B.C.  (Sallustius,  De  Bella  Jagttrtkino ;  Eutropius.) 

JULIA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'DIUS,  son  of  Julius 
Constantius,  brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  horn 
A.D.  331.  After  Constantine's  death,  the  soldiers  massacred 
the  brothers,  nephews,  and  other  relatives  of  that  prince, 
in  order  that  the  empire  should  pass  undisputed  to  his 
sons.   [Constantius.]    Two  only  escaped  from  this  but- 
chery, Julian,  then  six  years  old,  and  his  half-brother 
Gallus,  then  thirteen  years  of  age.    Marcus,  bishop  of  Are* 
thusa,  is  said  to  have  concealed  them  in  a  church.  After 
a  time  Constantius  exiled  Gallus  into  Tonia,  and  entrusted 
Julian  to  the  care  of  Gusebiua,  bishop  of  Nieomedia. 
Julian  was  instructed  in  Greek  literature  by  Mardonius,  a 
learned  eunuch,  who  had  been  teacher  to  his  mother  Basi- 
Una.   At  the  a(ce  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  join 
his  brother  GaTlus  at  Macelluoi,  a  castle  in  Cappadocia, 
where  they  were  treated  as  princes,  hut  closely  watched. 
(Juliani  Opera,  Epistle  to  the  Athmiana.)   The  youths 
were  taught  the  Scriptures,  and  were  even  ordained  lec- 
turers, and  in  that  capacity  publicly  read  the  Bible  in  the 
church  of  Nieomedia.   It  appears  that  Constantius  had  the 
intention  of  making  a  priest  of  Julian,  who  had  no  inclina- 
tion for  that  profession,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
akeady  secretly  abandoned  the  belief  in  Ihe  Christian 
doctrines.   The  death  of  Constans  and  Constantine  having 
left  Constantius  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world,  that  em- 
peror, who  was  childless,  sent  for  Gallus,  in  Hutch,  391,  and 
created  him  Ceesar,  and  he  allowed  Julian  to  return  to 
Constantinople  to  finish  his  studies.    There  Julian  met 
with  the  sophist  Libanius,  who  afterwards  became  his  friend 
and  favourite.  Constantius  soon  after  again  banished  Julian 
to  Nieomedia,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some 
Flatoiiist  philosophers,  who  initiated  nim  into  their  doc- 
trines.  He  afterwai-ds  obtained  leave  to  proceed  to  Athens, 
where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study.   After  the  tra- 
gical death  of  Gallus,  in  355,  Julian,  who  had  again  fur  a 
time  awakened  the  jealous  suspicions  of  his  cousin,  was 
recalled  to  court  by  the  influence  of  the  Empress  Eusebia, 
his  constant  patroness,  when  Constantius  named  him  Cmsar, 
and  gave  him  the  government  of  Gaul,  which  was  then  de- 
vastated by  theGennau  tribes,  together  with  his  sister  Helena 
to  wife.  J ulian  made  fbur  campaigns  against  the  Germans,  in 
which  hedisplayed  great  skill  andvalour,  and  flreed  Gaul  from 
the  barbarians,  whom  he  pursued  across  the  Rhine.  He 
spent  his  winters  at  Lutetia  (Paris),  and  became  as  much 
esteemed  for  his  equitable  and  wise  administration  as  for  bis 
military  success.    Constantius,  always  suspicious,  ordered 
Julian  to  send  him  hack  some  of  the  best  legions  in  Gaul, 
to  be  employed  against  the  Persians.    When  the  time  for 
marching  came,  in  the  year  360,  Julian  assembled  the 
legions  at  Lutetia,  and  were  hade  them  an  affectionate 
farewell,  when  an  insurrection  broke  out  among  the 
soldiers,  who  saluted  him  as  Augustus.  Julian  imme- 
diately seat  messensKs  to  Constantius  to  deprecate  his 
wrath,  hut  the  death  of  the  emperor  happening  at  the 
time  left  the  throne  open  to  him  (aj>.  361).   He  proceeded 
to  Constantinople,  where,  being  proclaimed  «mperor  in 
I>ecember,  361,  he  reformed  the  pomp  and  prodigality 
of  the  household,  issued  several  wise  edicts,  coireoted. 
,  many  abuses  and  estaUidied  a  coart  at  ClukBdoa  to  io- 
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Twtigite  the  flonduet  of  ibote  who  had  ahused  thsir  infla- 
moe  undttthe  preceding  reigp.  Unfortunateljr  Mine  in- 
nocent men  were  confounded  with  the  guilty ;  amoDK  others 
Umlus,  whose  condemnation  Ammianus  (b.  xxii.)  tuplores. 
On  assumUig  the  purple  Julian  had  openly  profBssed  the 
old  religion  of  Rome  and  sacrificed  as  high-priest  to  the 
goda,  and  though  at  the  same  time  be  had  issued  an  edict 
ci  uniTersal  toleration,  be  soon  showed  a  marked  hostility 
to  the  Christians:  he  took  the  revenues  from  the  churches, 
and  ocdered  that  those  who  had  assisted  in  pulling 
down  the  heathen  temples  should  rebuild  them.  Tnis  was 
a  ngatl  tat  a  ftarAil  re-action  and  peraeention  against  the 
Cbmtians  in  the  provinces,  where  many  were  imprisoned, 
tormented,  and  even  put  to  death.  Julian  restrained  or 
saoidied  some  of  these  disorders,  but  with  no  very  zealous 
oand.  There  was  evidently  a  detwmined  struggle  through- 
out the  empire  between  the  old  and  Uie  new  religion,  and 
Julian  wished  foe  the  triumph  of  the  former.  He  forbade 
the  Christians  to  read  or  teach  others  the  workA  of  the 
aotient  ebuaics,  saying  that  as  they  rejected  the  gods  they 
ought  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  learning  and  genius 
of  those  who  believed  in  them  (Juliani  Opera,  Epist.  42, 
Spmnbeim's  edition).  He  also  forbade  the  Christians  fllliog 
any  officii  civil  fxt  military,  and  subjected  them  to  other 
disabilities  and  humiliations.  Julian  has  been  oaUed  the 
Apoatate^  but  it  seems  very  doubtfiil  whether  at  any  period 
of^  his  1^  after  his  Ixqrhood  he  had  been  a  Christian  in 
bis  heart;  the  bad  example  of  the  oourt  of  Constanthu, 
auad  the  schisms  and  porsecutiras  that  broke  out  in  the 
b<raom  of  the  church,  may  have  turned  him  against  reli- 
gion itself,  while  bis  vanity,  of  which  he  had  a  considerable 
shares  and  which  was  simulated  by  the  praises  of  the  so- 
phists, made  him  probably  consider  himself  as  destined  to 
revive  both  the  old  rdigion  and  the  glories  of  the  empire, 
miat  he  was  no  believer  in  the  vulgar  mythological  fables 
is  evident  ttom  his  writings,  especially  the  piece  called  *  The 
Oesara,'  and  yet  he  professed  great  zeal  for  the  heathen 
divinities,  and  he  wrote  orations  in  praise  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods  and  of  the  sun.  Making  every  allowaDce  for  the 
diffieultiea  of  his  position  and  the  ^sct  ot  early  impressions, 
he  may  be  ftirly  charged  with  a  want  tit  candour  and  of 
juatie^  and  with  much  affeetation  borderiiw  upon  hypooriK^. 
If  we  choose  to  discard  Uie  invectives  tsit  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzus,  of  Cyril,  and  of  Jerome,  we  may  be  albwed  at  least 
to  judge  him  by  the  narrative  of  Ammianua,  and  by  his  own 
works,  and  the  result  is  not  favourable  to  bis  moral  recti- 
tude or  sobriety  of  judgment.  A  learned  and  very  tem- 
perate mod«n  writer.  Cardinal  Gerdil,  in  his '  Considera- 
tions sur  Julien,*  in  the  10th  volume  of  bis  works,  has  so 
judged  him ;  he  has  iiMrmed  his  opinion,  not  op  the  fathers, 
out  upon  the  accounts  Julian's  panegyrist%xibaniu8  and 
«ther  heathen  writers. 

Julian,  having  resolved  on  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Persiana,  repaired  to  Antioch,  where  he  resided  for 
serenl  months.  His  neglected  attire,  his  uncombed  beard, 
and  the  philosophical  austerity  of  Ids  habits,  drew  upon 
himthetarcasmsof  the  cornet  population  of  Antioch.  The 
emperor  revenged  himself  by  writing  a  satire  against  them, 
called '  Uisopogon,*  and.  what  was  wors^  by  giving  them  a 
rapacious  governor.  He  set  off  on  his  expedition  with  a  bril> 
liant  army,  reckoned  at  65,000  men,  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates, took  several  fortified  towns  of  Mes<^tamia.  crossed 
the  Tigris  and  took  Gtesiphon,  but  here  his  (nrogress 
coded.  The  close  Roman  legions  were  harassed  on  all 
sides  by  the  light  cavaliy  of  the  Persians,  and  reduced  to 
gieat  distress  for  want  of  provisions.  Still  they  presented  a 
formidable  ftront  to  the  enemy,  and  Sapor,  the  Persian 
king;  was  inclined  to  come  to  terms,  when  in  a  skirmish 
between  the  advanced  posts  of  both  armies.  Julian,  who 
had  mn  to  head  hi»  soldiers,  neglecting  to  put  on  his 
eanss.  received  a  mortal  wmmd  ftom  a  javelin  which 
mnced  his  side.  Being  carried  to  his  tent  he  expired  the 
Mlowiiw  night,  S6th  June,  363.  He  dtod  with  ptffeet  calm- 
Beea  and  composure,  surrounded  by  hi*  friends,  oonversiiig 
en  philosophical  subjects,  and  expresung  his  satisfaction  at 
his  own  put  condu<^  since  be  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
empire.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  ac- 
cording to  his  directions,  and  his  suooeseor  Jovian  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory. 

Julian  had  many  brilliant  and  some  amiable  qualities; 
his  morals  were  pure  and  even  austere ;  his  fitults  were  chiefly 
those  of  judgment,  probably  influenced  by  the  impressiwu 
tX  early  yotttb.  an  ardent  and  wnaewhat  mystio  imaginft- 
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tion,  and  the  flattery  of  those  around  him.  His  works  con- 
sist of  orations,  satires,  'The  Cnsars,*  and  about  eighty 
letters,  some  of  which  are  very  interestiug.  Hii  letter  to 
Themiatius  contains  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  sovereigns. 
His  narrative  of  his  Gaulish  and  German  campaigns  is  un* 
fortunately  lost.  The  last  and  best  edition  ^  Julian's 
works  is  by  Ezech.  Spanheim,  Leipzig,  1696,  fol.;  but  it 
does  not  contain  all  the  letters.  A  complete  edition  of  the 
letters  was  published  by  L.  H.  Heyler,  Mainz,  1828,  8vo. 
There  is  a  French  traoslatton  of  Julian's  works  by  La 
Bletterie,  and  a  lifo  of  him  by  Tourlet 


OttHoTJidinah  BrftUVoNom.  ActodSte. 

JULIAN  PERIOD  is  a  term  of  years  often  employed  in 
chronoh^,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  atten^t  on 
reckoning  any  time  antecedent  to  our  sra.  Ihe  Julian 

Period  consists  of  7980  years,  and  is  reckoned  as  having 
begun  4713  years  before  our  era;  bo  that  the  present  year 
1838  euresponds  to  6551  Jul.  Per.  The  sera  of  the  crea- 
tion, or  Anno  Mundi,  which  bos  been  used  by  Christian  and 
Jewish  writers,  cannot  be  considered  a  fixed  point,  as  chro- 
nologists  and  controversialists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  pre- 
cise time  of  its  commencement,  some  placing  the  creation 
4004  years  B.C.,  others,  such  as  the  early  Alexandrian  Chris- 
tians, 5502  B.C.,  and  the  Greeks  and  RuBsions  at  5508  b  c. 
The  Julian  Period  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
lunar  cycle  19,  solar  cycle  28,  and  Roman  iudiction  15. 
[Pbriod  op  Revolution.] 

JUUCH-CLEVE-BERG,  one  of  the  two  principal  sub- 
divisions of  the  province  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  formerly 
considered  a  distinct  province,  baa  an  area  of  3584  souare 
miles,  and  a  pc^lation  of  1,140,435  inhabitanta.  it  is 
Sounded  on  the  north-west  and  west  by  the  Netherlands,  on . 
the  north-east  and  east  by  Westphalia,  and  on  the  south 
and  Boutb-west  by  the  second  subdivision  of  the  province,  i.e. 
the  Lower  Rhine.  ,  The  principal  river  is  the  Rhine,  which 
is  joined  by  the  Sieg,  Wipper,  Erft,  Ruhr,  and  Lippe.  The 
Niers,  which  falls  into  the  Mass,  and  the  Alte  Yasel,  like- 
wise flow  through  parts  of  this  province.  The  canaU  worth 
notice  are  the  Foesa  Eugeniana,  whi<di  has  follen  nearly 
into  ruin,  and  the  North  Canal,  not  ^et  completed.  Ilie 
soil  cannot  be  called  fruitftil,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  general  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where 
there  are  extensive  plains;  in  the  port  on  the  right  bank 
of  tho  Rhine  (with  the  exception  of  the  smalt  northern 
tracts)  it  is  for  the  most  part  stony  and  mountainous,  being 
traversed  by  elwins  which  are  branches  of  the  Westerwald. 
But  these  mountainouB  tracts  are  the  seatof  the  most  flourish- 
ing manufoctures,  especially  the  former  duchy  of  Berg,  where 
the  manufactories  in  the  circle  of  Elberfeld  alone  give  em- 
ployment to  40,000  persons.  The  Wtpperthal  (valley  of  the 
Wipper),  in  this  part,  is  indisputably  the  seat  of  the  most  active 
manufacturing  industry  in  Germany,  where  Elberfeld,  Ge- 
marke,  Barmen,  Wipperfeld,  and  Reitershausen  now  almost 
form  one  connected  town ;  and  the  finest  buildings  and  the 
richest  manufactories  spring  up  every  year.  On  the  Rhine, 
near  Konigswinter,  rises  in  singular  forms,  with  seven  sum- 
mits, the  Siebengebirge,  viz.  nearest  the  Rhine,  the  steep 
Draehenfals,  1473  feet  high;  then  the  Wolkenherg,  1482 
feet ;  the  Strombei^  with  a  ehapel  on  the  top ;  behind 
these,  and  rather  flirther  flrom  the  lUune^  the  Lowenberg, 
1896  feet  high;  the  Nieder  or  Nonnen-Stnmhei^;  the 
Oelberg,  1827  fieet  hi^h;  and  the  Hemmetteh.  Ruins  of 
antient  castles  are  still  seen  on  these  motmtains.  This 
main  subdivision  of  the  Rhenish  province  consists  of— 1. 
^e  government  of  DiisBcldorf,  with  an  area  of  2064  square 
miles,  which  now  (1838)  has  766,837  inhabitants,  or  371 
to  the  square  mile;  the  city  of  Dusseldorf  has  31,856  in- 
haUtanti  ;  8.  the  govemme^^^Colt^ne,  with  an  ai^^of 
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liiO  iqiiara  mQes,  and  a  popalation  of  426,694  inbtbitaata ; 
the  city  of  Cologne  has  69,U51  inbabitsnta. 

JUXIUS  X.  auoceeded  Marcu»  iu  the  aee  of  Rome  ajj. 
336.  Atbaiiaaius  having  been  driven  by  the  Eusebi&n 
party  from  hit  lee  of  Akxandria,  it  was  agreed  by  many  of 
the  Eastern  bishops  that  the  dispute  should  lie  settled  in  a 
couneil  to  be  assembled  at  Rome.  Therouncil  ntsconvoked 
Ui.  340,  and  Atbanuius  appeared,  but  not  his  adversaries, 
vho  convened  aootber  synod  at  Antioch,  which  excluded 
Athanasius  from  bis  aee.  Julian  remonstrated,  but  in 
vain.  [Athanasius,  St.]  The  general  council  of  Sardica 
was  next  convened,  but  a  schism  soon  broke  out  in  that 
assembly,  and  the  partiee  excommunicated  each  other. 
This  is  the  council  whit-h  is  said  to  have  granted  to  the  see 
of  Rome  the  right  of  aibitraiion  in  cabss  conxiernin);  the 
deposition  of  bishops ;  but  this  is  a  point  much  controverted. 
Julius  died  in  the  year  352.  Two  letters  of  his  to  the  Eu- 
Kbians  and  the  Church  of  Alexandria  are  extant  (Con- 
slant.,  Epittoke  Roman.  Pontif.)  Others  have  been  ikisely 
attributed  to  him,  as  well  as  ten  dwntals,  which  are 
spurious. 

JULIUS  n..  Cardinal  della  Koven,  n^ew  to  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  succeeded  Pius  III.  in  the  year  )  W3.  He  Had 
distinguished  himself  under  preceding  pontiflcates  by  his 
haughty  temper  and  warlike  di^)osition,  which  were  fitter 
for  the  sword  than  the  crosier.  Afler  his  exaltation  to  the 
papal  throne  be  bt^n  by  driving  Cesare  Borgia  out  of  his 
ill-gotten  po^ssions  in  the  Komagna ;  but  there  Ite  found 
another  power,  the  Venetians,  who,  during  the  pret  edine 
troubles,  had  taken  possession  of  Ravenna,  Rimiui,  and 
Other  places.  The  Venetians  offered  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
see  of  Rome  ibr  those  territories,  but  Julius  reftised,  and 
demanded  their  absolate  restitution  to  the  Church.  After 
flruitlMs  negotiations,  Julius,  in  1508,  made  a  league  with 
Louis  XII..  the  Bmperw  Maximilian,  and  the  dukeof  Fer- 
rara,  against  Venice.  This  was  call«d  the  League  of  Cam- 
brai,  and  its  object  was  the  destruction  of  the  republic  of 
Venice  and  the  partition  of  its  territories.  Vouie^  however 
stood  firm,  altfaoueh  its  armies  were  defeated  and  its  terri- 
tories were  ravaged  by  both  Germans  and  French  with  th«ir 
usual  atrocity.  At  last  Julius  himself,  having  recovered  the 
town  of  Romagna,  perceived  the  impolicy  of  uniting  with 
ultramontane  sovereigns  against  the  oldest  Italian  state,  and 
accordingly  in  February,  1610,  he  made  peace  wiili  Venice. 
Wishing  to  undo  the  mischief  which  he  had  done,  and  to 
^rive  the  fMreign^rs,  whom  he  styled  'barbarians,*  out  of 
Italy,  he  first  sought  to  arm  the  Germans  against  the 
French,  whom  he  dnaded  most,  but  not  succeeding,  he 
called  to  bis  aid  the  Swiss.  The  pope  himself  took  the 
fljtld  agamst  the  tyea<^  in  tiombardy,  and  attacked  and 
took  the  town  of  la  Mirandola,  entering  it  by  a  breach, 
in  January,  1611.  The  next  campaign  was  unfavour- 
able to  JuUus,  and  he  lost  Bologna.  But  in  the  following 
October  his  legates  succeeded  in  forming  a  league,  which 
be  called  'holy,'  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss.  The  campaign  sub- 
fiequent.  in  1612,  was  marked  by  the  battle  of  Ravenna  and 
the  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  the  French  commander,  fal- 
lowed by  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Lombardy. 
But  this  was  wBeoted  by  the  Swiss,  German,  and  Spanish 
i3x>ops,  and  Julius  m«rely  succeeded  in  driving  one  party 

XMuigners  out  of  ItaW  by  means  of  other  foreigners, 
who  nwantime  tubvtfted  the  republic  of  Florence,  and 

Save  it  to  the  Medici.  In  the  midst  of  these  events,  Julius 
led  of  an  inflammatory  disease,  on  the  21st  February,  1513. 
Ho  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X.  Julius  was  fond  of  the  line 
arts ;  he  patronised  Bramante,  Michel  Angolo,  and  R^hael, 
and  he  began  the  structure  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 

JULIUS  111.,  Cardinal  Giocci.  succeeded  Paul  III.  in 
1£60.  He  re-opened  the  sittings  of  the  CouncU  of  Trent, 
which  had  been  suspended  under  his  predecessor.  He 
quarroUed  with  France  end  with  Venice,  and  also  with 
Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans  and  brother  to  Charles  V., 
and  died  in  March.  1355,  leaving  behind  him  a  very  indif- 
ierent  character  marked  by  incapacity  and  misconduct. 

JULV,  now  the  seventh,  was  originally  the  fifth  month 
of  the  year,  and  was  called  b^  the  Romans,  in  regard  to 
iu  numerioftl  staUon,  Quintikt.  Mark  Antony  altered  the 
name  to  Julius,  the  gentile  name  of  Caius  Cmsar,  the  Dic- 
tator, who  was  bora  in  it.  So  Festus,  *  Julium  mensam 
appeUarunt  quod  eo  mense  didtar  Julius  natus.' 

In  the  old  Latin  or  Alban  calendar,  Quiniilis  had  a  com- 
pUment  of  36  dityi.  Romulus  reduced  thnn  to  31 ;  Numa 


to  80;  but  Julius  Casor  restored  the  day  of  which  Numa 
had  dieprived  it,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  called  July  Mad-monath, 
'  mead  m<mth,'  from  the  meads  being  then  in  their  bloom ; 
and  aftera-Uiha  monath, '  the  latter  mild  month,' in  contr»- 
distinetion  to  June,  which  they  considered  and  named  u 
'  the  former  mild  month.* 

On  the  3rd  of  this  month  the  Dog-days  are  supposed  to 
begin. 

(Pitisci  Lexicon,  i.  965 ;  Brady's  Clavi*  Caleadaria,  i.  74  ; 
Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Did.,  v. '  Monath.*) 
JUMNA.  [Hindustan.] 

JUNCA^CEifi,  a  small  natural  order  of  Endogenous 
plants,  BO  Itemed  from  J  uncus,  the  rush,  which  is  consi- 
deied  its  type.  It  is  principally  composed  of  obscure  her- 
baceous plants,  with  brown  or  green  glumaceous  hexan- 
drous  flowers,  and  would  perhaps  be  with  more  propriety 
considered  a  taction  of  Liliaceea  than  a  separate  order.  It 
forms  one  of  the  traositions  from  complete  Endogwt  to  th» 
imperfect  glnmaceoua  form  of  that  class. 


Jnneni  aitlciilstna. 

1,  a  11  wcr  opw :  ftcupsole;  3,  &  Med  cut  tHrangli  lU  lunger  axis, 

•tunrint;  the  embryo. 


JUNCAGINA'Cp^  are  a  smalland  unimporlant  order 
of  Endogens,  consisting  of  marsh  plants  with  thin  minute 
scaly  flowers  formed  of  3  sepals,  3  petals,  and  as  many 
stamens,  which  are  opposite  ibem.  Their  ovaries  ate  3  or 
6  in  number,  contain  each  1  or  2  ascending  ovules,  and, 
when  ripe,  form  a  dry  fruit.  The  embrj'o  has  a  lateral  sHt 
for  the  emianion  of  the  plumule,  on  which  account  t^ey  are 
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K^rded  aa  killed  to  Araee».  Triglodiin  ii  the  commonest 
genus  of  the  order,  and  inhabits  ue  froah  or  salt  marshes 
ti  mvt  parts  of  Europe. 

JUNCUS  ODORATUS.  In  old  vorks  on  Materia 
Uedica.  as  well  as  in  many  modern  ones,  we  ffnd  a  fragrant 
plant  reftovd  to  under  this  name,  and  which  is  usually 
thought  to  he  a  kind  of  grass.  Dr.  Alston  and  some  other 
vriters  gave  as  its  synonypies  Ftsnum  camelorum,  Palea 
de  Mecba,  and  more  especially  Sehanantbus,  under  which 
indeed  it  should  be  described,  as  it  is  with  good  reason 
thought  to  be  Schcenua  {axolvo^')  of  Dioscorides.  See 
ScH<ENAi»THU9,  where  also  will  be  described  the  plant 
vhich  appears  to  be  the  Calamus  aromaticut  of  the  an- 
tients,  as  the  tiro  are  very  closely  allied. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  month  of  tne  year,  named  from  the 
Latin  Junius.  Ovid,  in  his  Fijsti  (ri.  25),  makes  Juno 
assert  that  the  name  was  expressly  given  in  honour  of 
litise[£ 

Jnpiw  k  wmuo  nonutn  MaMtn  bobak' 

In  another  pul  of  the  FcuH  (vi.  87)  he  gives  the  dwlvation 
4jmmoribiu;  as  UCay  had  been  derived  from  Mqjon$. 

Hose  who  derive  the  name  from  Junius  Brutus,  who  be- 
gan his  consulship  in  this  month,  forget  that,  according  to 
tradition,  it  had  received  the  appellation  long  before. 

In  the  old  Latin  or  Albau  calendar  June  was  the  fourth 
month,  and  consisted  of  twenty-six  days.  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  assigned  it  a  complement  of  thirty  days.  Numa, 
who  made  it  the  sixth  month,  deprived  it  of  one  day,  which 
was  restored  by  Julius  Cesar,  since  which  time  it  has  re- 
mained undisturbed. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  had  several  names  for  the  mouth  of 
June.  They  called  it  sear-monathj '  dry  month midtwner- 
mtmaiht '  midsummer  month  ;*  and  eera-Htiui-monath,  *  the 
eariier  mUd  month,'  in  eontradistinction  to  Juljr. 

Id  this  month  is  the  summer  solstice.  Pitiscns  tdto  as 
that  in  the  Roman  times  the  month  of  June  was  eoB^erad 
to  be  '  nuptiis  aptissimus.' 

(Pitisci  Lexicon,  i.  986 ;  Braily's  CtavU  Calmdariot  i. 
71 ;  Boswnrth's  Anglo-Saxou  Diet.,  v. '  Monath.') 

JUNGERMAMNIA'CE^,  a  rather  extensive  natund 
order  of  Oyptogamic  plants,  or  Acrogansi  resanbliug  mosses 


JanfaraiuinU  nemaniM,  higlilj  mgniflad. 
LAbnnAlnftaU.  3,  A  InT,  wUh       unoB  It.  3.  The  ctntMiU  of  Aon 
Htf.  ^^TlMcriyptf^  behnftla  bwit  kyOMtkMib  i,  AbortNs  UiM*,  In 
a  Tvrjr  Tonal  lUU.  6,  EUton. 


in  appaannee,  but  very  distidflt  from  theitt  in  many  poinu 
of  struotnra.  Tbeir  foliage  is  much  more  oellular,  their 
seed-vessel,  or  theoa,  splits  into  4  valvar  Iwi  no  operculum, 
and  instead  of  a  oentral  column  has  a  number  of  tubw, 
each  furnished  internally  with  a  double  elastic  spiral  thread, 
and  called  an  etat^r,  to  which  the  spores  stick,  and  by  the 
aid  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  dispersed.  The  species 
inhabit  the  trunks  of  trees,  damp  earth,  or  even  the  young 
shoots  and  leaves  of  other  plants  in  cool  moist  climates, 
especially  such  as  are  temperate.  Some  have  the  stem  and 
leaf  formed  into  a  frond,  or  thallus,  resembling  that  of  a 
lichen,  but  more  oommonly  the  species  have  mves  with 
stipules  at  their  base.  A  large  number  of  genera  has  of 
late  been  formed  out  of  the  md  genus  Jungermannia,  but 
the  opinions  of  botanists  are  much  divided  as  to  the  value 
of  these  new  divisions ;  and  they  have  not  been  generally 
adopted.  Hooker's  MonograjA  itf  tk»  Britisk  Junggrmmr 
mm  gives  a  valuable  aeoount  of  tne  speeies  inhabiting  these 
islands.  A  more  recent  account  of  the  whole  European 
genus  is  to  be  fbund  in  Nees  v.  Bsenbeek's  NaturgeMchteMe 
der  tiuropaischen  Lebermeote,  8  vols.  8vo.  with  plates. 

JUNITBRUS,  a  genus  of  hardy,  evergreen,  woody 
plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  ConifersB.  Its  dis- 
tinctive character  consists  in  its  female  fhuoUfleation  being 
succulent,  consolidated,  and  reduced  in  the  number  of  its 
parts  below  what  is  usual  in  the  order  to  which  the  genus 
belongs.  Like  other  Conifers,  its  fruit  is  composed  of  scales 
representing  carpels  spread  open,  and  ct^leeted  in  a  spiral 
manner  round  a  common  axis.  But  they  are  not  more  than 
six  in  number,  generally  three,  and  when  ripe  are  lleshy 
and  consolidated  into  a  body  resemblitig  a  drupe.  In  the 
language  of  the  PharmacopoBia  they  are  berrtM,  in  that  of 
botanists  they  are  termed  GatbuH.  ' 

About  twenty  species  sre  known,  the  meet  important  of 
which  are  the  following: 

1.  /.  Cottmunit  (Common  Juniper).  This  is  a  common 
Justi.  with  lone,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  whit^  ate 
cuncavB  and  glaucous  on  the  upper  side,  but  convex  and 
green  on  tbeir  under,  and  with  blackish  ftult  It  grows 
wild  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and,  as  is  said,  in 
Noi  th  America  also  and  the  north  of  India,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  plants  called  Juniper  by  travellers  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  are  not  some  other  species.  Occa- 
sionally the  Juniper  becomes  a  smal}  tree.  The 'fruit  is 
used  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  preparation  of  gtI^ 
and  in  medicine  as  a  powerfhl  diuretic;  a  kind  of  beer 
called  gen&vrette  is  also  obtained  in  some  parts  of  Franca 
by  fbrmenting  it  with  barley.  Oil  of  Juniper,  obtained 
from  the  Galbuli,  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerAd  of  all 
diuretics  in  doses  of  four  dnps. 

2.  J.  Satfina  (the  Savki).  Thhi  species  is  readilv  known 
from  the  last  by  its  leaves  being  smaU,  scale-jike,  ana  pressed 
close  to  the  stem,  besides  which,  its  fruit  is  a  light  hltiish 
green.  It  forms  a  compact  gloomy-looking  bush,  in  some 
cases  spreading  near  the  ground,  in  others  Bcqiiiring  the 
stature  of  a  low  tree.  It  is  found  wild  tn  the  middle  of 
Europe  and  the  v  est  of  Asia,  inhabiting  the  most  stcrilo 
soil,  and  is  frenuently  met  with  In  this  country  in  shrub- 
beries. Like  tne  common  Juniper,  it  is  a  muretio  and 
uterine  stimulant,  but  is  so  powerful  that  its  use  fs  highly 
dangerous,  exci^pt  in  the  hands  of  regular  practitioners. 
It  is  a  well-known  violent  emmenagogue.  Oil  of  Savin 
is  a  local  irritant,  produdng  blisters  when  applied  to  the 
skin ;  taken  inienially  it  is  drastic  and  emetic. 

3.  J.  Virginiana  (the  red  cedar).  Notwithstanding  {ts 
popular  name  this  is  not  generally  the  plant  that  yields  the 
cedar  wood  used  by  cabinet-piakers  and  pepcil  manufac- 
turers, the  Bermuda  cedar  being  principally  90  employed ; 
its  timber  however  is  of  great  excellence  and  durability.  It 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Cedar  Island  in  Lake 
Cbamplain  as  far  as  the  southern  side  of  the  Culf  of  Mexico, 
chielly  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  In  general  it  is 
alargeoufih;  but  in  favourable  situations,  and  in  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  it  becomes  a  tree 
40  feet  high.  The  branches  of  this  species  are  erect,  the 
leaves  arranged  in  threes,  small,  scale-like,  and  but  little 
spreading;  the  fruit  is  deep  blue,  covered  with  a  mealy 
resinous  powder.  A  great  many  fine  plants  occur  in  this 
country ;  it  is  not  however  with  us  an  object  of  any  import- 
ance to  this  fbrester,  except  fox  the  sake  of  variety. 

4.  J.  Bermudiana  (the  Bermuda  red  cedar},  very  little 
known  in  Great  Britain,  in  consequBnce  oTits  not  beanng 
the  climate  without  protectitUgitiUiBt^  Ittttve  <^  ^eUgr- 
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miachfl.  where  it  beeom«  ft  large  tree,  vith  a  soft  fragrant 
mod>  the  valoe  of  which  is  'irm  known  from  its  um  in 
cabinet-work  and  the  manubctiue  of  peneilB.  It  has,  when 
young,  long  narrow  ipreadii^  leaves  growing  in  threes,  but 
on  the  branches  of  old  trees  they  become  shorter,  are  pUced 
in  foun,  and  thus  give  the  shoots  a  four-cornered  appearance. 

Of  the  other  jumpers,  J.  excelta  and  /.  Chinerm*  are  hand- 
some hardy  trees ;  J.  Lutitanica  (the  Gob  cedar)  is  also  of 
great  beauty,  because  of  iU  drooping  habit  and  light  grey 
kiinehes.  but  it  will  not  Uve  Icmj;  in  BMland  except  in  the 
warmest  of  the  southern  oounues ;  and  J.  Phoentcga  ia  a 
handsome  bush :  the  others  are  of  little  moment. 

JU'NIUS.  FRANCISCUS.  There  are  tm  learned 
peraona  of  this  name,  fkthor  and  aon.  The  flither  was  a 
Protestant  minister  in  the  Low  Conntriea,  beat  known  by  a 
traiwlation  <if  Uie  Scriptureii  into  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which 
he  was  uaistod  by  Tremelliua,  whence  it  is  usually  called 
the  Teruon  of  Junius  and  Tremellius.  He  became  professor 
of  the^ogy  at  Luyden,  where  he  died  in  1608.  His  son,  the 
younger  Francis  Junius,  of  whom  we  are  principally  to 
speak,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1589,  accompanied  his 
father  to  Leyden,  but  soon  relinquished  study  and  embraced 
the  |Hvfession  of  arms.  On  tte  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
those  countries  in  1609  he  gave  up  arms,  and  betook  him- 
self to  literature  as  a  profession.  He  came  over  to  England 
in  1610,  and  vas  soon  entertained  as  his  librarian  by  Thomas 
Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  a  nobleman  vhoae  nam^  when- 
ever it  oecuM,  is  found  aasodated  with  some  good  deed  ew 
nectad  with  the  h^er  intereau  of  man.  Junius  remained 
30  years  tn  this  honourable  eonneetion,  during  which  time, 
having  distractions  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  curious 
knowledge,  he  accumulated  vast  stores  of  infmnation. 

The  more  particular  direction  of  his  studies  was  towards 
the  nralbem  languages,  or  rather  the  various  dialects  of 
that  great  language  which  under  the  name  of  the  Gothic 
or  the  Teutonic  seems  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  remotest 
ages  by  the  people  who  inhabited  both  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
We  owe  to  him  ^e  publication  of  by  far  the  most  valuable 
relic  of  the  Vtforature  of  the  people  who  spoke  this  langua«e 
in  what  may  be  called  iu  puri^,  a  version  of  the  gospels, 
commonly  called  Ulphilas^  Veraimi.  and  the  manuacript 
whidi  eontains  it,  'The  Silw  Codeok*  This  waa  printed 
with  many  learned  notea  and  other  iUnatntiona  in  16«6. 
There  ia  another  work  of  hia.  published  in  hia  lifbttme,  on  the 
*  Painting  of  the  Antients,'  which  is  a  moat  uaefhl  book : 
but  the  work  by  which  be  ia  best  known  is  a  poathumous 
work,  not  printed  indeed  tUl  1743,  entitled  '  Etymologioum 
Anglicannm,*  in  which  we  have  tho  investigation  of  the 
origin  of  numerous  words  in  the  Engush  language,  relics  of 
the  languid  spoken  by  our  Saxon  progenitors,  conducted 
with  an  extraordinary  apparatus  of  the  knowledge  required 
in  sucb  an  undertaking.   It  was  much  used  by  Johnson. 

Junius  lived  to  his  eighty-ninth  year,  dying  in  1678,  at 
Windsor,  at  tho  house  ofliia  nephew  Isaac  Vossius,  another 
of  the  great  namea  m  the  list  of  the  really  learned.  He 
had  formed  amoat  valnable  colleotion  of  manuseripta,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  UniveTsity  of  Oxford,  and  they  axe 
now  among  tiie  teeanuea  of  the  Bodl«an  Library. 

JUNIVB*S  LETTERS.  [Fuurcia,  Sin  Philip.] 

JUNO,  a  Roman  divinity,  whose  attributes  are  neariy 
the  same  as  ttiose  of  the  Grrecian  Hera.  She  was  tfae 
daughter  Kronua  and  Rhea,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ju- 
piter, the  goddess  of  marriage  and  childbirth,  and  the 
protectress  of  married  women.    Her  worship  was  of  very 

freat  antiquity  at  Argoe  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
eloponoesus.  The  Samians,  as  well  as  the  Spartans,  are 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  this  deity 
from  Argos  (Potu.,  iiL  13;  vii.  4);  and  the  same  is  said  to 
have  been  ttieoase  with  the  inhahitantaof  Bpidaurus,  ^ginai 
and  Bysantium  (Holler's  Doriaru,  U  p.  410,  Eng.  transL) 
Her  name  alao  ocenra  in  the  early  mythology  of  Corinth. 

The  two  moat  celebrated  temples  of  Juno  were  at  Ar^ 
and  Samoa;  the  Utter  was  the  largest  temple  with  which 
Herodotus  was  acquainted  {Hmal^  iii.  60).  The  Samians 
themselves  danied  that  their  knowledge  of  thia  deity  waa 
derived  from  Aigos.  and  asserted  that  she  was  born  in 
Samos.  {Paut^  vii.  4.) 

The  marriage  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  tfae  worship  of  this  goddess.  She  was  frequently 
represented  veiled  as  a  bride,  and  carried  in  processions, 
like  a  hride^  on  a  car.  Her  fevourite  hirda  were  the 
cuekoo  and  peacock. 

,  Showuwonh^VodatRomewUhtlwapitbetaiVimiida, 


as  weaidingOTW  marriage;  Lueitia,  as  bruging  cbOdren 
to  the  light ;  and  Moneta,  as  the  wamer,  to  Whom  a  temple 
was  erected  on  the  spot  when  the  bouse  of  Manlius  CapittH 
linos  stood  (Liv^  viL  28).  The  origin  of  the  name  Mweta 
is  given  by  Cicero  in  his  '  De  Divinatione  *  (i.  45). 

JUNO,  the  third  in  order  of  discovery  of  the  small  pla- 
nets, discovered  on  the  1st  of  September,  1804,  by  Profeuor 
Harding,  of  Gottingen.  This  excellent  astronomer,  who 
died  August  31,  1834.  'was  of  En^ish  extraction,  andbcro 
at  Lauenborg  about  the  year  1763.  He  was  originally 
educated  for  the  Protestant  Church ;  but  having  become 
tutcr  to  the  son  of  the  illnatrious  SohrBter,  he  Wks  gradually 
attached  to  astronomy,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  its  practice  and  study.  Having  served  for 
several  yean  as  assistant  to  Schroter,  he  became  professor 
of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Gottingen  in  1805,  and 
retained  that  chair  till  his  demise,  which  catastrophe  was 
hastened  by  excessive  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  only  child,  a 
girt  fourteen  years  of  am  The  name  of  this  amiable 
and  active  astronomer  will  lie  known  through  all  ages  aa 
the  d^covererof  the  planet  Juno ;  and  he  compiled  the  most 
accurate  celestial  maps,  especially  of  those  parta  when 
planets  may  be  expected  to  appear,  that  are  now  extanU 
{Royal  Astroru  Soc.  Annual  Report  for  1 835.) 

It  WES  while  engaged  in  accurate  and  extensive  observa- 
tion of  Stan  for  ue  purpose,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  of 
forming  a  lodiac  for  the  two  new  planeta  of  Piaczi  and 
Olbers,  that  Harding  discovered  the  third ;  and  this  procesa 
gives  the  discovery  a  high  degree  of  merit  [HsnacHiL.] 
The  planet  was,  as  in  other  casea,  flrat  supposed  to  be  a 
star,  until  observation  of  it  on  two  orthree  nucoessivenighta 
pointed  out  its  motion.  The  planet  itself  is  not  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  it  revolves  round  the  sun  in  about  1593 
days.  [AaTKONOMv] 

BlemmU  qf  Jwio'f  Orbit. 

Epoch  1842,  May.  29'  0<>  mean  astronomical  time  at 
Greenwich. 

Semiaxis  major  2*668947,  that  of  fhe  earth  being  assumed 

as  the  unit. 
Excentricity  0 '  2558 1 1 82. 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  13*  2'  20"'3. 
Long,  of  ascending  node  170°  56'  21"'7]  From  the  mean 
Long,  of  perihelion    .     54  12  22  *  3 1  equinox  of  the 
Mean  longitude    .     .    250  50  18  -gj  Epoch. 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion  8]3"*76167. 

JU^PUSR.  the  supreme  Roman  deity,  known  to  tba 
Cheeks  as  Zeus  appeara  to  have  been  or^inally  an  ele- 
mental divinity,  who  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  rain, 
snow,  lightning,  &c.  The  etymology  of  the  name,  inde- 
pendent of  other  considerations,  would  lead  us  to  this  con- 
clusion ;  since  Jupiter  was  originally  called  Jov-is  Pater,  or 
Diea-piter.  or  Diu-piter.  the  Diu  becoming  softened  in  pro- 
nunciation into  Jilt  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Latin  word 
dttimuthaabeoomef'ouma/.  Jupiter,  or  Diupiter,  would 
therefore  mean  the  nther  of  day  or  the  air ;  the  first  part 
of  the  word  contains  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  adverb 
(£tu  and  adjective  diu^ut.  This  ia  also  probably  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Greek  Zid-cand  &iv-ic;  though 
some  have  conjectured  with  considerable  probability  that 
Jov-ia  and  Zeus  are  the  same  both,  in  meaning  and  ety- 
mology as  the  Latin  word  deus.  There  is  alao  a  striking 
similarity,  though  probably  accidental,  between  the  word 
Jov-is  and  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  supreme  deity  cnVT)- 

If  there  were  any  doubt  respecting  the  original  meaning  of 
Ju-piter  and  Jov-is  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  those 
numerous  passages  in  Latin  authors  in  which  the  word  ia 
used  in  the  signification  of  air  (for  example,  Horaee.  Od.  i> 
1-25;  Cicero,  De  Nai.  Dear.,  i.  15). 

Cieen  infimu  na  {De  Nat.  Deor.,  liL  21)  that  there 
were  three  deities  of  Uw  name  of  Jnpiter:  one  the  aon  of 
Ather ;  the  second,  the  aon  of  Heaven ;  and  the  third,  the 
aon  of  Saturn.  The  last  Iras  worshipiwd  at  Rome  under 
various  names,  and  many  temples  were  erected  to  his 
honour,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  waa  the  one  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  where  he  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Jupiter  Optimua  Maximus. 

The  Roman  poets  attributed  to  Jupiter  the  same  power 
and  attributes  with  which  the  Greeks  invested  Zeus.  The 
Grecian  Zeus  was,  uncording  to  Homer,  the  son  of  Kronua 
and  Rhea.  In  order  to  save  her  aon  from  being  destroyed 
by  bis  fatnw,  Rhea  concealed  him  SMtn  after  his  birth  in  a 
o.v6inCrete,whereh^^J^^.5lj|3gJ^hi.  life. 
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Ai  Zens  gtawnjb  Ka»M  MDed  to  tiis  aid  UidltUns,  in 
ocdor  to  MCiue  his  dominions  against  his  ion ;  but  Uiey 
vara  erontnalh'  ooDquerad,  and  Saturn  himself  dethroned 
b7  tho  jwuthfiu  Zens.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Zeus  is  re- 
pra8«ited  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  hearens  and  the 
earth;  and  though  subject  himself  to  the  degrees  <tf  &te, 
hii  commands  cannot  be  disobeyed:  his  wisdom  is  infinite, 
and  his  power  irresistible.  His  wife  was  Hera  (Juno),  and 
their  children  Hephiestus  (V nican)  and  Ares  (Mars).  His 
wonhtp  was  widely  diffiued^throughout  Greece. 

Jupiter  was  usually  represented  as  seated  on  an  ivory 
thzcme,  with  a  sceptre  in  nis  left  hand  and  a  thunderbolt  in 
Ids  riglkt  The  eaele,  his  &Tourite  bird,  was  generally 
placed  br  the  side  ofthe  throne 

JUmER,  the  name  of  one  f>f  the  old  planets,  the 
largest  of  all  the  bodies  except  the  sun.  in  the  solat  sys- 
teni.  Ihe  astronomical  history  of  this  planet  (or  of  any 
other,  except  the  newly-discovered  small  planets)  is  so 
completely  entangled  in  that  of  the  progreu  of  astronomy 
in  general  and  pure  mathematics,  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  mttnnpt  any  separation.  In  the  article  Obatitation 
will  be  found  the  most  remarkable  points  of  what  an  astro- 
nomer would  call  the  theory  of  Jupiter,  meaning  the  ex- 
planation of  his  motions  by  means  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  statement  of  the 
elements  of  the  planet's  motion,  and  that  of  the  satellites. 
rAsTBOMomr;  Galilkd.]  See  also  Baily's  '  Astronomical 
Tsibles  and  Formula,*  and  Sir  J.  Hersooers  '  Astronomy.' 

The  figure  of  JupitK  is  sufflciently  oblate  to  s^tpear  of  a 
aensibly  sphoroidal  fyrm  in  a  modtoate  teleseope;  the 
Mxia  of  revolution  being  to  the  equatorial  diameter  in  the 
'proportion  of  167to  177.  Hie iqq[>arent equatorial  diameter 
■vanes  between  half  and  three-quarters  of  a  minute,  being 
36^'*  74.  when  the  planet  u  at  its  mean  distance  fVom  the 
earth.  The  real  equatorial  diameter  is  10*86  times  that  of 
the  earth,  or  upwards  of 86.000  miles.  It  is  nearly  1300  times 
ais  large  as  the  earth,  and  its  mean  density  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  ofthe  sun,  or  about  one  quarter  of  that  of  the  earth. 

The  mass  of  Jupiter,  from  the  time  of  Newton  to  the 
present,  was  supposed  to  be  to  that  of  the  sun  in  the  pro- 
portitHi  of '2  to  2141 ;  but  the  recrat  observatioDs  of  various 
■stronoment  oonoliidii^  with  those  of  Mr.  Airy  contained 
in  the  late  volnmea  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical 
Socie^,  make  It  somewhat  greater.  Mr.  Airy's  result  is 
that  the  mass  of  Jupiter  is  to  that  of  the  sun  m  the  pn>- 
jKjrtion  of  1  to  1046*  77,  or  2  to  2094  nearly^ 

The  planet  revolves  on  its  axis  in  9>i  Stf^  49*'7,  and  the 
inclination  of  its  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is  3*  30''.  Its 
'^^t  and  beat  are  to  those  of  the  Mrth  as  37  to  1000. 

Blemeat*  ilfihe  Orbit  i^JupUer. 
Spoch  1799,  Deoember  31,  IS^uean  astronomical  time 
at  Paris. 

Semiaxis  ra^ts  S'3011A9S4,  that  of  the  earth  being  as* 
sumed  as  the  unit 

Excentricity-0481621;  its  secular  increase  (or  inerease in 
100  years)  '0001594. 

Indination  of  the  orbit  to  the  eeiliptio  1*  18'  ftS";  its  se- 
colar  diminution  23". 

Longitudes  from  the  mean  equinox  of  the  epoch  (1.)  of 
tbe  ascending  node  98*  25'  44"*  90;  its  secular  increase 
fotnobined with  the  precession)  3430";  (2.)of  the  perihelion 
11°  7'  3S''*26 ;  its  secular  increase  (combined  with  the  pre- 
eeiMon)  5710'';  (3.)  ofthe  phuiet  (mean)  81"  52'  19"-33. 

Ifaan  sidereal  motion  in  365i  days  109256''*59;  sidereal 
Rndntim  4333*5848213  mean  solar  days. 

The  four  satdlites  of  Jupiter  appear  to  revolve  on  axes, 
caeh  in  the  time  of  its  revolution  round  the  planet,  in  the 
■ame  manner  as  our  moon.  Tbe  elemente  of  their  orbits 
sreas  follows  (Baily.  fnm.  TaHet  and  ^lornnUm)'.  the 
unite  of  time,  length,  and  mass  being  the  earth's  mean 
solar  day,  the  planet's  equatorial  semidiameter,  and  tiw 
planet's  mass. 
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The  flitt  satellito  has  no  sensible  ezoentriei^,  and  iti 
orbit  IS  vonr  nearly  indeed  m  the  plane  of  Jupiter's  equator. 
The  secmd  has  no  sensible  exoeotricity ;  the  ineUiuUion  of 
its  orbit  to  the  planet's  equator  is  under  half  a  minute,  and 
its  nodes  have  a  retrograde  revolution  of  about  thirty  years. 
The  third  has  a  smaU  but  very  variable  excentncity,  and 
the  line  of  apsides  has  a  direct  but  variable  motion.  The 
inclination  of  its  orbit  is  under  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and 
the  nodes  make  a  retrograde  revolution  in  about  142  years. 
The  fomth  has  a  greater  excentncity,  and  the  direct  mean 
motion  of  its  usides  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  dwree 
per  annum.  The  nodes  made  by  its  orbit  with  ^at  ofthe 
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pUnet  and  aatellttes  S8''*327,  l^MOS,  O'  -911,  l''-468.  and 
1"*:£.~3;  and  as  the  diametw  in  mile^  87,000,  2508.  2068^ 
3377,  2890. 

In  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  angle  by  whidi 
Jupita''s  equator  is  inclined  to  the  eeliptio,  and  ofthe  near- 
ness of  the  orbite  of  the  satellites  to  the  plane  of  the  equar 
tor.  all  the  satellites,  except  the  four^  which  sometimes 
escapes,  undergo  one  eehpse  once  in  eve^  revolution. 
Since  [Eclipsi^  this  is  caused  by  the  entry  of  the  satellite 
into  Jupiter's  shadow,  the  eclipse  is  independent  of  the 
earth's  position,  and  the  observation  can  ceruinly  ba  made, 
unless  Jnpitor  be  too  near  to  the  sun.  It  ti  found  that  an 
immoKon  or  emersion  is  not  visible,  generally  speaking, 
unless  Jupfter  he  as  much  as  8**  above  tbe  horizon,  and  the 
sun  as  mueh  8"belov  it  It  never  happens  that  both 
the  immOTsion  and  emerwm  can  be  observed,  in  the  oasa 
of  the  first  satellite,  and  rarely  in  that  of  Uie  second ;  thoiq;h 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  third  and  fourth.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  planet  itself  always  hides  a  part  of  its  own  ^adow,  and 
tbe  first  satellite  is  so  near  the  planet  that  it  must  either 
enter  or  leave  the  shadow  behind  the  planet:  which  also 
happens,  for  the  most  part,  m  the  case  of  the  second  satel- 
lite. Before  the  planet  is  in  oppoution  its  shadow  is  on  the 
westu-n  side  of  the  planet,  and  after  opposition  on  the 
eastern ;  while  before  tbe  opposition  immersioos  only  are 
visible,  and  after  opposition  emersions,  in  the  case  of  the 
first  and  second  sateUites.  The  eolipaes  of  the  four  several 
satellites  last  about  2^,  2{.  3),  and  4  hoars,  one  time  with 
another.  For  the  use  of  uiese  eol^sas  in  determining 
LoiraiTUDB.  see  that  word. 

When  Jupiter  is  in  or  very  near  opposition,  the  planet  itself 
hides  its  own  shadow  entirely,  so  toat  both  immersion  into 
and  emersion  out  of  the  shadow  may  be  invisible  fmrn. 
the  interposition  of  the  planet ;  so  that  we  then  have  the 
eclipse  of  an  eclipse.  And  when  tbe  satellite  passes  between 
the  sun  and  the  planet,  its  shadow  may  throw  a  spot  on  the 
planet  into  darkness,  which  spot  will  appear  to  pass  over 
the  disc  of  tbe  planet.  Lastly,  a  satellite  may  pass  be- 
tween the  planet  and  tbe  earui,  in  which  case  it  is  seen 
sometimes  as  a  bright  and  sometimes  as  a  dark  spot  The 
times  of  all  these  appearances  are  predicted  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac. 

JURA,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  district  of  Isla 
and  shire  of  Argyle^  hounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sound  of 
Jura,  and  on  the  west  Iqr  ^at  of  Ida.  Ite  greatest  lei^th 
is  less  than  thirty  miles,  and  ite  average  width  about  seven 
miles,  being  comprised  between  the  latitudes  of  55^  50'  and 
56"  10'  north,  and  between  the  longitudes  5**  45' and  6'  5' 
west  The  island  is  a  continuous  mountein  range,  elevated 
towards  the  south  into  five  didtinot  points,  of  which  the 
three  iHincipal  are  called  the  Paps,  and  rise  to  the  height  of 
1063  feet  The  flat  land  lies  wholly  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island,  and  is  estimated  at  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  entire  surAtce :  the  rest  consists  of  tracts  of  mountein 
pasture,  intersected  by  many  mountain  torrents,  and 
scarcely  inhabited.  BesidiM  the  great  inlet  of  Loch  Tarbe^ 
the  coast  line  is  indented  wim  several  bays  and  har- 
boun,  the  ehi^  of  which  are  Small  Isles  and  Lowland- 
man'a  B^.  On  dw  weatem  shore  are  found  large  quan- 
tities of  fine  sand,  whidi  is  mueh  in  request  in  the  ma- 
nnfoeture  ^ass.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  fed 
upon  the  monntains.  where  also  may  be  seen  occasionally 
red  deer,  grouse,  and  other  game.  This  island,  with  those 
of  CoUonsay,  Swrba,  Oronsa;|r,  and  five  other  isles,  consti- 
tute tbe  parish  of  .Tura,  which,  in  1631,  contained  1312 
inhabitents.  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  employed  in 
fishing.  (MacOilloeh's^i^A<am^>  Beatdief  q/  aooUimd; 
A>f»fi<fi»  BHmm,  &c.)      ^  gitized  by  dOOglC 
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>  depaitment  in  tbs  eutorn  )nrt  of  Fnuiee.  on 
the  frontier  toward  Bwitnrluid.  It  u  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  department  of  Haute  Sadne ;  on  the  north-east 
by  that  of  Doubs ;  on  the  east  by  Switzerland ;  on  the  south 
by  the  department  of  Ain;  on  the  west  by  that  of  SaOne  et 
iJmre;  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Cdte  d'Or.  The 
Breatest  length  is  from  north  to  south,  from  the  bank  of  the 
Oignon  near  its  junction  with  the  Sadne,  to  that  of  the  Ain 
at  the  junction  of  the  Valoux.  72  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadtb,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  bank  of 
the  Setlle.  where  it  touches  the  frontier,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nozeroy,  about  41  miles.  The  area  of  the  depart- 
ment is  estimated  at  252  sqiuire  French  leagues,  or  1927 
square  English  milea,  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish county  of  Northumbnrland.  The  population  by  the 
census  of  1831  waa  313,904,  by  tiiat  of  1836,  315,355,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  fire  years  of  S85I ;  and  giving  (in  ld36) 
164  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  density  of  population 
the  department  is  just  equal  to  the  averaj^  of  France,  and 
superior  to  the  English  county  with  which  we  have  com- 
pared it.  Lons-le-Saunier,  the  chief  town,  is  in  46"  40'  N. 
lat.  and  5°  3^  E.  long.,  £14  milea  in  a  straight  line  south- 
east of  Paria,  or  241  ndtea  Vf  Proving,  Twyea,  D^on,  and 
DOle. 

The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  department 
are  mountainous;  the  northern  and  western  are  more 
level.  The  Jura  Mountains  traverse  the  department  and 
form  three  ridges  of  different  elevations  running  from  north- 
east to  south-west  The  loftiest  summits,  lymg  along  the 
Swiaa  frontier,  have  an  average  elevation  of  nearly  4buo 
feet,  and  are  covered  with  snow  six  months  in  the  year: 
they  present  no  soil  capable  of  cultivation.  The  aeoond 
ridge,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  forests  and  thickets 
of  pine,  juniper,  and  box,  has  some  fertile  valleys  and  pas- 
ture grounds.  The  loivest  ridge  is  covered  with  soil  every- 
where of  good  quality,  and  increasing  in  depth  and  fertility 
as  it  approaches  the  plain,  which  occupies  the  rest  (A  the 
department. 

The  department  belonjri  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the 
RhOne:  and  the  principal  streams  are  the.  Oignon,  the 
Poubsi  and  the  SeiUe,  affluents  of  the  Saone,  which  joins  the 
RhSne  at  Lyon ;  and  the  Ain,  which  iklls  into  the  RhOne 
several  miles  above  that  city.  The  Oignon  Howa  for  a  few 
miles  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  deinrtment,  which 
it  separates  from  that  of  Haute  Sa6ne.  The  Doubs  flows 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  department  in  a  south-west 
direction  past  D61c. 

The  fieille,  which  rises  in  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Jura, 
near  the  centre  of  the  department,  waters  the  western  side. 
The  Ain  rises  just  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department 
amid  the  heights  of  the  Jura,  not  fitr  from  St.  Claude, 
and  flows  first  north,  then  west,  and  then  south  into  the 
department  of  Ain.  None  of  the  rivers  of  the  department 
are  navigable  except  the  Ain  for  about  seven  or  eignt  miles. 
There  is  on&  canal,  that  which  unites  Uie  RbQne  and  the 
Rhine,  about  25  miles  of  which  are  in  the  department  It 
passes  frpm  the  SaOne  to  the  valley  of  the  Doubs  near  Ddle, 
and  follows  Uie  course  of  that  valley  into  the  department  of 
Doubs. 

The  principal  road  in  the  department  is  that  tnm  Parte 
by  Dijon  to  Geneva.  It  enters  the  department  on  the  north 
side  between  Auxonne  (dep.  of  CAte  d'Or)  and  Ddle.  passes 
through  D81e,  Mont-sous- Vaudrey,  Poligny,  Montrond, 
Champagnole,  Maison  Neuve,  St.  Laurent,  Morey,  Les 
Rousscs,  and  La  Valtay;  between  these  last  two  towns  it 
erossea  a  part  of  Switzerland,  and  beyond  La  Valtay  enters 
the  department  of  Ain.  A  branch  of  this  road  runs  to  Lons- 
le-Saunier,  and  rejoins  the  high  road  at  St  Laurent ;  other 
branches  lead  to  Arbois  and  Salins;  roads  lead  IVom  DOle 
and  Lons-le-Saunier  to  other  towns  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring departments.  The  ag^gate  length  of  the  govern- 
ment roads  is  206  miles,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  out 
of  repair,  and  one-sixth  unfinished,  leaving  only  one-sixth 
in  a  fit  state  for  use.  The  Routes  Dfipartemeulalea  have 
an  a^regate  len^h  of  338  miles,  all,  except  seven  miles  of 
unfinished  road,  m  good  repair.  The  bye-roads  and  paths 
have  an  aggrenite  length  of  nearly  3600  miles.  The  de- 
partment woukl  be  rather  better  friraished  with  roads  than 
the  aver^  of  the  departments,  ff  they  Were  kept  in  proper 
repair. 

The  north-western  portion  of  the  department  is  occupied 
by  the  strata  above  the  chalk ;  tiie  rest  of  the  department 
by  the  strata  between  the  chalk  and  d»  new  nd  or  aalifer- 


ous  sandstone :  the  ehtlk  flamitioii  itself  does  not  appear 
to  occupy  any  part  of  the  inrfeee.  (Corfe  Pkytique  et  Mi- 
nirtUogiime  dt  France ;  AVas  to  Malta  Brun's  jfVc«>  de 
Qiograjme.)  The  minetBl  treasures  of  the  department  are 
considerable.  Many  iron-mines  are  worked ;  lead  and  coal 
are  found,  but  pot  worked,  ^nd  there  are  some  traces  of 
gold.  Y^Lrioui  Species  of  marble  of  great  variety  and 
oeauty,  and  alabaster,  are  quarried;  also  lithographic 
stones.  Peat  is  dug;  and  there  are  eeveral  brine  springs: 
the  water  of  the  springs  of  Salim  yields  15  per  eent  in 
weight  of  salt 

The  climate  of  the  department  varies  materially  in  differ- 
ent parts,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  In  ge- 
neral the  winters  are  long,  owing  to  the  anow  which  remain  a 
on  the  mountains  till  April;  and  the  temperature  even  in 
the  plains,  is  colder  than  the  latitude  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect The  spring  is  ^ort,  and  the  summer  hot ;  the  air, 
which  in  the  plain  is  raQist  and  close,  is  ft>esh  and  pure  on 
the  lower  slopes,  and  dry  and  keen  in  the  higher  ridges, 
where  the  seasons  are  reduced  to  two,  a  winter  of  eight 
months  and  a  summer  of  four. 

The  agricultural  produce  is  sufSeient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  department.  The  harvests  in  the  plain  are  very 
abandant,  and  consist  of  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  maize. 
On  the  lower  bills  they  consist  of  barley,  oats,  maize ;  rapo 
seed  is  also  grown  here.  In  the  higher  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  there  is  any  cultivation,  the  crops  are  very 
scanty;  some  barley  and  Dat^  and,  in  favgurable  spois,  a 
little  wheat  and  hemp,  are  grown.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  the  quantity  of 
wine  produced  is  greater  than  the  consumption.  It  is 
chiefly  white  wine,  and  is  of  good  quality  ;  that  of  Arbois 
is  creaming  and  sparkling,  like  champagne.  Th^  walnut  is 
raised  on  the  lower  hills.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  con- 
siderable; the  principal  forosts  are  that  of  Chaux,  in  iho 
northern  part  or  the  department,  between  the  Oignon  and 
the  Loue ;  and  the  contiguous  forests  of  Moydon,  Arbois, 
and  Polifi;ny,  in  the  centre  of  the  deparfment  The  trees 
are  chiefly  the  pine  and  the  oak. 

The  quantity  of  horned  cattle  is  great,  especially  of  cows. 
The  butter  is  ver^  good,  and  much  cheese  is  ma'de.  The 
number  of  sheep  is  comparatively  small:  the  long-woolled 
English  sheep  nave  however  been  lately  introduced,  aud 
with  good  success.  Horses  are  tolerably  numerous,  and 
some  mules  are  bred.  Poultrr  anii  bees  are  objects  of 
considerable  attention,  eapeeiallT  bees  in  the  mountaia 
country,  wliere  ther  yield  excellent  honey.  Ulie  forests 
yield  ^me  and  wild  animds,  including  the  wild  boar,  the 
wolf,  the ikllow-deer,  and  a  few  roebucks;  and  the  rivers 
and  lakes  abound  vitti  fish,  eueoi^lly  eudlmit  crayfish. 

The  d^wrtnent  is  dirided  ut«  fiiur  uiopdisiemuita,  as 
follows • 

4m  Im      PmolE.  Com' 
AmtidiMflBiMit.        Sfaslftn.       i^.ttillst.  tloaniUaS.  muii-fi. 

Lons-le-Saunier  W.  jtc  S.W.  996  107.690  207 

Poligny  .    .    ,          K.  482  80.672  149 

St.  Claitde  .    •        8.E.  405  92,353  82 

D6Ie     ...          N.  444  74,640  137 

1927      315,359  97ii 

It  is  divi^  into  thiify-tiro  outoni^  or  distriots  undor  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondisaenent  of  Lou-^»£annier  are  Lona-le- 
Saunier  on  the  Vailk  (popidatioD  in  1836,  7684) ;  Orgelet, 
near  the  Valouze  (pop.  1928  town,  2367  whole  commune), 
St.  Amour,  in  the  south-western  cwier  of  the  department 
(pop.  1957  town,  2596  whole  commune).  ScelliSres,  on  thu 
Brene,  a  feeder  of  the  Seille;  Bletterand,  Arlay,  aud  Cha- 
teau (^alon,  on  or  near  the  SeiUe ;  Conliege  on  the  Vaille  ; 
Cloirvaux,  on  the  Drouene,  a  feeder  of  the  Aid  ;  Cousancc:, 
on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Solnan,  a  tributary  of  the  Senile 
belonging  to  the  adjacent  department  of  Sa6iie  and  Loire  ; 
Gigny  and  St  Julian,  sa  the  Suran,  a  feeder  of  the  Ain  ■ 
and  Arinthaux,  or  4nnthod,  near  the  Valou&e. 

LonsJ^Saunier,  the  capital  d  the  department,  took  its 
rise  in  the  fourth  century  from  ^aalt-works,  which  a  re  still 
of  great  imporUnce.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  three 
small  streams  in  a  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  vineyanls. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  church  on  the  parade,  a  Que 
ho^itol,  capable  of  accommodating  a  hundred  and  fifty 
patients^  and  the  salt-works.  There  are  neat  fountains,  a 
library,  a  museum,  a  hi^-scfaool,  arAeatT&  and«n  agricul- 
tuna  aewe^.   Lont-Iaelijy^siBib^i^<KJ'g4^  place* 
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of  trade  in  tho  departtaent:  a  cessidlarabU  quantity  of 
paper,  card-board,  leather,  chcMe,  and  iron  is  manufantured 
in  the  town  or  neighbourhood.  At  St.  Amour  several  fei- 
tivals  and  usaj^es,  which  tn^  be  traced  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  are  still  observed.  Ariotbaux.  is  built  on  the  site 
of  an  antient  Gaulish  temple.  Clairvaux  was  formerly  ce- 
lebrated for  its  abbey.  ^Cl&ibvaux.]  In  ita  neighbour- 
hood are  considerable  inm-wwlu^  when  naila  an  maaufao- 
tured  by  machinery. 

In  the  arrondiHameat  (tf  ^bligny  are.  PoUgnyi  on  tfae 
Glantine  (population,  in  1S38.  6498),  Arbois,  near  the 
wiree  of  toe  vieiUe.  a  small  affluent  of  the  Cuisance  (pop. 
C464  town,  6741  whole  commune).  Salia*.  on  the  Farieuse 
(pup.  6759  town,  66^4  whole  aowmune),  and  Noteiuy,  on  a 
small  feeder  of  the  Aio. 

Piiligny  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  soaae  note  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is  perhaps  tbe.Cas- 
trum-OUoum  of  the  Kotitia  Imperii,  the  residence  of  the 
Ruman  governor  of  the  province  of  Uaxima  Sequanorum. 
Puliguy  was  the  summer  residenoe  of  the  dukes  of  Bour- 
gogue.   This  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  adorned 
With  several  fouutaios,  which  contribute  to  the  cleanUness 
of  the  place.  Tfae  infaalntault  manufaotiure  hosiery,  nail^ 
eartUenware,  and  turnery  wwrea  in  wood  and  metal.  The 
environs  of  the  town  are  rich  in  monuments  txT  antiquity : 
among  them  are  two  druidical  stonei^  which  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  surrounding  peasantry  .itill  supposes  to  revolve 
on  their  centres  at  the  yearly  celebration  of  Uia  midnight 
iTia&s.   There  are  the  remains  of  vast  Roman  buildings, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  unknown.  Arbois  is  a  handsome 
town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  mannfitcture  paper  and 
|iorcclain.   Tiie  town  has  many  relics  of  Gaulish  and 
Roman  buildion,  and  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle  of  the 
middle  i^cii.   Large  Quantities  of  vegetables  and  flowers 
are  grown  round  Arbob.    Hie  vine  has  been  noticed 
already.   It  was  the  birthplaoe  of  Pichegru.   Salina  owes 
lis  name  and  prosperity  to  its  briae-spdno,  whudi  were 
well  known  as  early  as  tb«  sixth  century.   TbU  town  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in       1886.   The  hospi- 
tal, the  high-school,  and  the  salt-warha  vne  almost  the  only 
buildings  that  escaped  destruetion,  in  the  suburbia 

which  were  not  injured.  The  loss  la  bouses  and  furnitune 
vas  estimated  at  300.000/.  SubseriptieBs  irere  opened  all 
over  France,  and  above  80,0002.  was  prompUy  ■ubseribed: 
the  inhabitants  energetically  betook  themaelves  to  the  re- 
building of  the  town;  by  day  they  worked  at  clearing 
away  the  ruins,  and  at  n^ht  they  assembled  in  ooe  of  the 
rooms  of  the  high-school  to  receive  instruotionB  from  a 
lei  low- townsman,  a  soldi^  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
Polytechnic  school  at  Paris,  in  those  principles  of  geometri- 
cal and  mechanical  science  which  would  enable  diem  to 
rebuild  their  houses  in  the  easiest  and  most  eoonomical 
manner.  Salins  was  rebuilt;  a  wide  street,  with  n  fioo't- 
pavement,  an  nnosual  thing  in  FxMue,  extmds  tfi*  whole 
length  the  town,  and  uimb  am  fountains  in  the  xubm 
spaces,  of  simple  construction,  but  in  good  .teste.  The 
luHises  are  well  built.  SalinS  is  walled  and  de&nded  by 
two  forts,  Fort  St  Antxi  and  Fort  Belin. 

In  the  arrondisaement  of  St.  daude  en  St.  CSaudc,  ou 
the  Bienne  (pop.  in  1636,  &838),  Moyrana,  near  the  Ain, 
and  Mores,  near  the  Bjenne,  on  a  tocrent  called  the  Bief  de 
la  Cbaille,  which  flows  ittto  that  river.  St.  Claude  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  [Clatjok,  St.]  Mores  is  in  along  defile 
of  the  Jura,  so  narrow  as  barely  to  allow  the  neqnisite  width 
ibr  the  street  and  the  houses  that  skirt  it  on  each  side, 
behind  which  the  mountains  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to 
the  height  of  1200  feet.  Brals-wiM,  pinSk  clocks,  watches, 
ud  roasting-jacks  ate  asade  hen. 

In  tfae  arrondiasemant  of  DAb  an  D63m  tjpw.  in  Vctafi, 
10,137),  and  Roebelbrt,  on  Oe  Donhs;  •nd'OMUSsin  on 
the  Dorain.  D61e  is  described  elsoiAsrft  (pdu.]  The 
other  two  towns  are  unimportant. 

The  manu&ctures  of  the  deputmont  wm  carried  on  with 
great  activity.  Them  are  sevenl  iron-works.  Wrought 
nitd  cast  iron  and  sted.  ate  manufbotured:  nails  and  heavy 
iron  goods  are  made.  C!3ookB  and  watches,  spectacle-frames, 
and  pjadting-jadu  are  niade  M  Uottz,  at  Foncine  le  Haut, 
and  Foncine  le  Baa,  in  the  'ammdissenent  of  Ptdigny.  In 
ibc  arTondi8aBiBentof8t.(3laude,tvmaty  wares,ftod.toy8in 
ivury,  bone^  boK,  and  other  woodfciioTn,fte.  are  infede.  At 
Sept  Mimori,  in  thaiahie  AirondiBement,  five  hundred  ser^ 
aom  areeugagpd  intimaMnu&cturbaf  aitiflcadgems.  The 
4Alier  sunniMUuMtaflha  4at$tUmaUn  cottw  atsfkii^ 


bats,  coarse  linens,  chamois  and  other  leather,  paper,  branay, 
glue,  mineral  acids,  soap.&o.  The  chief  exports  consist  of 
the  above-mentioned  articles,  especially  iron  goods,  toys, 
and  watches;  vine,  timber,  aod  deals;  horses  for  the  ca- 
valry, and  homed  cattle.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants 
emigrate  yearly  to  other  parts  of  France,  and  follow  the 
calling  of  lime-burners,  plasterers,  hemp-dressers,  and  cur- 
riers; returning  home  at  the  lime  of  harvest 

This  department  forms  the  diocese  of  St  C^ude,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon 
et  Vienne ;  it  is  in  the  iurisdictioa  of  the  Cour  Royale,  and 
the  circuit  of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  Besancon,  and 
IS  comprehended  in  the  sixth  military  division,  of  which  the 
head-quarters  are  at  Besanfon.  It  returns  four  members  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  the  third  in 
France.  Of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census 
of  1828-29,  seveoty-toree  in  every  hundred  could  read  and 
write. 

This  department  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  tfae  Se- 
quani,  one  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  great  Cleltic  stock. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  made  part  of  the  province  of 
Maxima  Setuiaoorum,  a  subdivision  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
or  Celtics.  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Burgundians  and  the  rranu;  and  in  the  middle  ages  made 

£art  of  tbe  province  of  the  county  of  Bouraogne,  ovFranche 
^mte.  [BotiRsoaNB ;  BuBouHniANS ;  FkiuiCB,  Frakcbb 

(lOMPTE.] 

JURA  MOUNTAINS.  The  raun  of  elevaUd  giotmd 
to  which  this  name  peculiarly  applies  uss  to  tbe  west  of  the 
Lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neufchfttel,  and  may  be  described  as 
a  broad  limestone  ridge,  swelling  at  several  points  to  more 
than  SOOO  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Mont  Ddle,  north-west 
of  Geneva,  is  about  5500  feet  and  tbe  Mont  Reculet,  west 
of  Cieneva.  is  still  higher.  If  to  this  region  ve  give  the 
name  of  the  *  Swiss  Jura,*  the  continuation  of  the  same 
limestone  country  though  Suabia  and  Franoonia  wilt  be 
^operly  distinguished  as  the  *  (German  Jura»*  rising  in  the 
Rauhe  Alp,  near  Ulm,  to  2400  feet  above  tbe  pa.  The 
g/OMfal  direction  (tf  these  caleareous  mountains  is  north- 
eastward, but  in  Franeonia  it  changes  to  a  Northward 
course ;  their  boundaries  are  little  sinuous ;  their  breadUi 
averages  about  20  miles,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Bambei^ 
to  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  the  length  exceeds  400  miles. 
In  a  soujth-westwftiTl  direction  similar  limestone  rocks  extend 
to  the  vicinity  of  Narbonne,  about  140  miles  farther,  mak- 
ing  the  whole  ran^  of  the  Jura  and  its  physically  ielirted 
rocks  about  650  miles. 

Nearly  parallel  to  the  Swiss  and  German  Jura  on  th? 
toulh,  calcareous  rocks,  belonging  to  the  same  geological 
eera,  range  in  front  of  the  primary  rocks  of  the  Alps,  from 
Chambery  to  Vienna,  more  than  200  miles;  and  similar 
ranges  of  the  same  strata  occupy  the  ri^  side  of  tha  SaQua 
and  the  left  of  Uie  Meurthe  and  Moselle  and  oonmrt 
themselns  vith  the  oolites  whidi  encircle  the  ba^ 
Paris,  ilkus  the  Helvetic  Jura  occupies  a  nearly  central 
position  with  Despeot  to  an  immense  and  ramified  system 
of  elevated  litnestoue  districts,  all  belotmng  to  one  geolo* 
gical  system ;  and  hence  it  has  become  the  almost  univer- 
sal prfectioe  of  the  contin«nm  geologists  to  deugnate  that 
series  of  rocks  by  the  tUle  of  tbe  *  Jura  fijrmation,'  wbich 
oorrenponds  exactly  to  the  'oolitis  qrstem'  ot  our  general 
taHs.  [GaOLOfiVj 

The  mountains  of  the  Grerman,  Swiss,  and  French  Jura, 
regarded  in  a  general  point  of  view,  may  be  desccibed  as  en- 
clwing  between  their  ranges  an  immense  basin,  which  eon- 
tains  the  greater  portion  of  Burgundy  and  Lotrainsb  the 
whole  of  Alsace,  Suabia,  Franeonia.  and  Hesie.  Against 
this  «n«k>sed  region  the  oriitic  ranges  present  and 
abrupt  descents,  while  toward  ^e  exterior  tlM  (dopes  are 
geotle.  The  chalk  formation  paitially  surrounds  the  Jura 
ranges  on  the  French  and  German  sides,  but  in  the  interior 
of  Uie  basin  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found,  and  Von 
Buch  believes  that  the  Jum  Mountains  stood  up  amid  the 
vratera  of  the  sea  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  creta- 
ceous s^tem  of  rocks,  nearly  as  ve  may  suppose  the  coral 
wf  of  New  Holland  would  appear  if  elevated  by  subter- 
ranean forces.  (Verhandlungm  der  Konigi.  Akaaemu  der 
fFitwn$chti^  zu  Berlin^  i638.)  M.  Boue  had  previously 
recognised  the  antiquity  of  the  elevation  of  the  (Tcrtnan 
Juia,  in  discussing  the  characters  of  Uie  Bavarian  tertiary 
r^cn.  (JFroceading*  qf  the  Qnhgioal  Soci^  qf  Xon^of^ 

lllOi)  And  U.  fi.  do  Bsatiwimt,  Sm  %i 
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plation  of  the  phenomena  on  the  line  of  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, adopted  the  oooclution  that  from  the  Gerennee 
throt^h  the  Swiu  and  German  Jura,  nerhapa  even  to  the 
Bri^eoi^i^e,  dislocations  of  oonBiderahle  importance  oc- 
curred, ranging  north-eaat  and  south-west,  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  oolites  and  before  the  depoiition  of  the  chalk. 
(Sur  ie*  Revolution*  du  QUASf  in  Jtimde*  de«  Seuneet 
NatunOe*,  1827.) ' 

Von  Bud)  observes  that  the  Swiss,  Snabian,  and  Fkan- 
emian  divisions  of  the  Jura  Mountains  have  each  thmr 
peeulkr  ehuacters.  In  the  Swiss  Jura  the  strata  are 
thrown  up  at  high  angles  of  elevation,  and  consequently 
fbrm  long  exten&d  ridges  and  chains ;  the  Soabian  region 
is  formed  of  rocks  which  lie  in  regular  and  nearly  horiiontal 
layers,  and  constitute  an  extenctod  and  uniform  plateau ; 
in  Franconia  dolomite  abounds,  and  crowns  the  heignts  with 
picturesque  rocks,  resembling  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of 
ruined  castles.  The  mineral  compoaition  of  the  Jura 
ranges  is  everywhere  similar ;  and,  when  minutely  ana- 
lyzra.  may  he  considered  as  forming  a  series  of  terms  seve- 
rally comparable  to  the  larger  divisiona  of  the  oolitio  series 
of  Snglaiul  and  Normandy. 

Aoeoiding  to  M.  Thunnan.  1833  (DelaBechA  jronuo/), 
the  central  part  of  the  Jura  (at  Porentmy)  oontaina— 

Fine  oolites  and  compact  limeitones,  equivalent  to  the 
*  Portland  oolite.' 

Msrls  and  marly  limestones,  equivalent  to '  Kimmeridge 
clay.' 

Compact  oolitic  and  coraUine  limestones,  equivalent  to 

the  'Oxford  oolite,*  &c 
Marly  and  sandy  limestones,  equivalent  to  the  *  calcareous 

grit" 

Blue  marls,  limestones,  ferruginous  oolite,  equivalent  to 
'  Oxfiurd  clay.* 

Oolitio  shelly  limestones,  sandy  limestones  and  marls, 
equivalent  to  the  *  Combrash  and  forest  marble*  groups. 
Fine-giained  odite^  equivalent  to  the '  Bath  great  oohte.* 
Maila  and  ealcareons  beds,  equivalent  to  the  '  FuUoa' 
earth.* 

Oi^te.  partly  ferruginous,  equivalent  to  tiie  *  inferior 
oolite.* 

Hicaoeous  sandstones  and  marls,  equivalent  to  tiw  *  saod 

bAmf  inferkv  ooUla.' 
Lias. 

This  coincides  venr  nearly  with  M.  Thinia's  notice  <tf 
the  series  in  Haute  SaOne. 

Aeoordine  to  M.  Boui  (lesox  the  Gcnnan  Jura  contains 
the  subdivisionaof  the  oolitio  series  from  the  lias  upward  to 
the  oorabrash.  He  thus  includes  in  the  Bath  oolitic  forma- 
tion [Gbolooy]  the  dolomitie  limestones  of  Franconia,  and 
the  litbogTa[diie  alatea  of  Solenhofen.  oven  mora  edebrated 
for  thrir  numraous  tortoiaea,  Pterodaetyli,  fldiea,  erustacea, 
ammonites,  belemnites,  insects,  Blgn,vid  other  fossils,  than 
the  supposed  equivalent  beds  of  Stonestteld. 

On  these  points  M-  Boui  appean  to  be  supported  by 
Mr.  MuTchison  (.Geot.  Proeeedtngt,  1831);  Von  Buoh  re- 
gards the  dolomites  and  lithographic  slates  as  constituting 
a  distinct  upper  band  of  the  '  Jura  formation'  (coiresponif 
ing  to  the  Oxford  and  Portland  oolites),  and  some  of  the 
highest  layers  of  this  group,  full  of  Diceras  and  Nerinea 
<Bs  in  Haute  Sadne),  have  neen  recently  followed  by  him 
over  the  whole  northern  inclination  of  the  Suabian  Jura. 
<*  Verhandlungen  der  KonigL  Akad.  dex  Wissensehaften  zu 
Beilin.') 

VonDeeben's  opinion  on  this  sulgeet  appaus  to  coincide 
wiUi  tlwt  of  Von  Budi ;  and  the  reaeanbea  of  Count 
Hunster  and  GoldAua  on  tlw  orcanie  remains  may  be  quoted 
in  oonflrmation  of  the  view  that  the  German  Jura,  like  that  of 
the  Swiss  fhintier,  contains  the  equivalents,  more  or  less 
developed,  of  the  whole  English  oolitic  series ;  and  we  are  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  a  carafiil  comparison  of  the  limestone 
raogen  which  border  the  Alps  ana  extend  into  Dalmatia 
will  determine,  more  exactly  than  we  now  know,  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  'Jura  formation'  of  the  rest  of 
Surope. 

The  determination  of  the  geologic^  epoch  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Jnn  ranges  to  oonatitute  dry  land  is  important, 
•specially  in  reference  to  two  phenomena  which  an  wit- 
HMsed  in  theae  mountains,  vii.  the  oisiferous  cwema  of 
Fraaoonia*  and  the  diapoiion  of  emtio  bloeka  ftom  the 
High  Alps.  The  oinnion  of  John  Hunter  (Dr.  Traven'a 
OnUion  to  the  CotUge  qf  Surggotu,  1838),  that  the  cavmu 
«f  the  diatckt  of  ifiicsoiktgtf  .wen  lU»d  bj  Um  whieh 


voluntarily  ratired  thither,  has  been  conftrmed  by  nbsd- 
quent  researches.  (Buckland,  Religuiee  Dilwnana ;  and 
Von  Meyer,  I\^leBologica.)  But  the  geolwical  era  of  their 
existence  is  perhaps  subsequent  to  the  whole  tertiary  period, 
while  Von  Bueh's  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Jurasaic  lime- 
stones seema  to  imply  their  prominence  as  idanda  in  the 
antient  Eun^Mnu  sea  befon  the  dq^ition  of  the  ehalk. 
If  this  minion  he  veil  founded,  die  pnUem  of  the  dia- 
penion  wthe  emtio  bKM^  fliom  the  High  Alps,  wh^  lus 
so  long  perrtexed  geolon,  is  still  involvMl  in  undiminished 
difficul^.  These  blocks  ue  in  vast  abundance  on  the  iooth- 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Jura,  and  aserad  towards  their 
aummita,  even  to  the  height  of  1000  or  2000  feet  above  the 
Aar  and  the  I^ake  oi  Geneva*  which  now  interpose  their 
watwa  between  the  Jon  and  the  mountaina  wneiue  the 
blocks  were  drifted. 

These  blocks  lie  in  such  a  manner  that  ordinarily  those 
which  came  fnsn  a  particular  district  are  distinct  mm  the 
others,  and  seem  to  nave  been  brought  by  a  distinct  channel. 
Blocks  from  the  Gristms  have  deeoended  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine;  tboaa  fbund  on  the  ahona  of  the  Lake  of  Ziirich 
and  in  the  drunage  of  the  Limmat  an  derived  from  the 
mountaina  of  Glarua;  while  hi  thevalley  of  Uw  Aarandon 
the  alopea  of  the  Jura  lie  firagments  flram  the  Bernese 
Alps.  They  occur  in  greatest  abundance  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  great  vallejrs  which  descend  from  the  High 
Alps ;  at  such  points  they  have  been  drifted  fkrtibest  up 
the  slopes  of  the  Jura,  in  some  cases  even  to  1800  metres 
(1300  ^ards)  above  the  sea.  Tbey  exhibit  few  or  no  marks 
of  rolling. 

To  account  for  these  facts,  numerous  speculations  have 
been  proposed.  Do  Luc  imagined  a  projectile  force  to  have 
displaced  the  blocks  when  the  Alps  were  raised ;  Saussute^ 
Escher,  Von  Buch,  De  Beaumont,  &e.  speak  of  the  effects 
of  water  thrown  into  violeot  agitation  (as  some  think  by 
Uie  elevation  of  the  nountMns);  Dolomieu  attributed  the 
inequalities  of  anrfeoeb  which  nmder  the  physical  exphtna- 
tion  of  the  phenomena  by  tlui  ndinary  agenniea  of  nature 
almost  desperate,  to  operations  subsequent  to  the  scattering 
of  the  blocks;  Venturi  introduced  the  consideration  of 
floating  ice-nfta,  since  become  popular ;  while  others  have 
attem^ed  to  mastw  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  by  ad- 
mittiu  ^;reat  changes  of  level  since  the  blocks  wen  moved 
ftom  their  native  sites. 

Aeeording  to  this  view,  the  erratic  Uocks  of  the  Jurs 
were  accumulated  round  iba  Alps  by  the  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary action  of  water^urrenta  in  antient  Alpine  valleys, 
on  surfiuMS  which  were  at  a  later  period  lifted  to  uu^  present 
height  by  subterranean  movements,  (ftongmai^  jWeoai 
def  Terraint.}  ^bratig  Blocks.] 

JURA  KALK,  the  German  equivalent  of  the  oolitie 
system  of  Bnriand* 

JURISPRUDBNCB.  The  Latin  word  pndentia  (con- 
tracted from  provideiUia)  came,  by  a  natural  transition,  to 
mean  knowleagt  or  tmdinUmding.  *Habebat  (says  Ne- 
pos.  Lift  q^  Gmmt  c.  3)  magnam  imidentiam  tum  juria 
civUis  tum  ni  militaria:*  hence  peraouB  skilled  in  the 
Roman  law  were  called .^fm  prudmie*,  or  simply  pruden- 
ttt;  in  the  same  manner  that  tbey  were  called  consulii,  as 
well  as  Juru  cotuulH.    (Haubold's  Lituammta  Inttit. 
Jurit  Romani,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  5 ;  Hugo^  Gesc/uehte  det  Rbmi*- 
chen  Rachtt,  p.  458.  ed.  xL)   A  lar^e  part  of  the  Roman 
law  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  legislature  and  the  j  udioea 
from  the  writing  of  the  jurists :  the  emperors  moreover 
aometimes  ^pomted  persons  whose  opinions  (or  r««pon«a) 
the  judex  was  bound  to  follow.   iDig^  lib.  i,  tit  S.,  rio.  2, 
s.  5-7,  35-47;  Itut,  lib.  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  8.)   According  to  the 
acceptation  of  the  term  pruienM  or  jurit  prudent  in  the 
Roman  Ww,  jurit  prudttUia  is  sometimes  limited  to  the 
dexterity  of  a  practical  lawyer  in  applying  rules  of  law  to 
individiul  cases ;  whence  the  teclmiad  use  of  the  term 
juritprudence  in  the  French  legal  lai^piage  Sat  law  founded 
on  Judicial  decisions,  or  on  the  writings  of  jurists. 

By  general  juritprudence  ia  jmpwly  meant  the  acience 
or  pluu>s(9hy  of  positive  law,  aa  distinguiahed  from  parii~ 
eukar  juntpfudettcSt  or  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  a. 
detominate  nation.  'General  jurisprudence,  or  the  philf>- 
sophy  of  positive  kw,  is  not  coooemed  directly  witJi  the 
ideiMa  or  topalation ;  it  is  oononned  directly  with  princi- 
ples and  distuduu  irideh  an  c<mimott  to  Tsrioiia  qntema 
of  partiealar  and  pnitin  law,  and  which  eadi  of  thoae  various 
ayitema  inavitaUqr  imralna^lot  itheworthy  of  pniM  or  hhune. 
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General  jurispradence  u  concerned  with  law  as  it  necessa- 
rily is,  rather  than  with  law  as  it  ought  to  be ;  with  law  as 
it  must  be*  be  it  good  or  bad,  rather  than  with  law  as  it 
must  be»  if  it  be  good.*  (Austin's  Outline  qf  a  Courte  of 
Leetttret  on  GenertU  JuritpnidmcBt  p.  3.)  Fear  eumple» 
ereiy  system  of  positiTO  law  must  involvs  such  notions  as 
■orereignty,  I^al  right,  legal  duty,  legal  sanction,  civil  or 
criminal  injury,  the  grounds  of  imputation  or  legal  guilt; 
uid  of  non-imputation  or  leral  uinoGence»  proper^',  posses- 
sion, Scch  which  therefore  bdong  to  the  province  of  general 
jurisprudence.   [Law;  Legislation.] 

A  systematic  treatise  on  general  jurisprudence  does  not 
£ill  within  the  scope  of  this  Cyclopeedia.  A  detailed,  pre- 
cise, and  lucid  description  of  the  province  of  general  juris-  . 
prudence  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Austin's  work  on  the  subject ' 
(Sro.,  London,  1832),  and  the  annexed  outline  of  a  course 
of  lectures.  {Journal  of  Education,  No.  8,  p.  285.)  Bent- 
ham's  '  Trait^a  de  L6giaIation '  also  contain  much  valuable 
matter  relating  to  this  subject.  A  list  of  works  on  general 
jurisprudence  may  he  seen  in  Knig's  'Philosophisches  Lexi- 
con,' in  the  article  Reehttlehre. 

JURY  (in  English  law)  is  a  term  of  art  denoting  an 
assemUy  of  men  authorized  to  inquire  into  pr  to  determine 
fects,  and  bound  in  both  cases  by  an  oath  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duty.  The  etymological  derivation  of  the 
term  is  obviously  from  juro,  to  swear,  whence  we  find  this  in- 
stitution called  in  forensic  Latin  jurata,  and  the  persons 
composing  it  jtfrati ;  in  French  ies  juris,  and  in  English 
the  jury,  in  English  law,  when  the  object  is  inquiry  only, 
the  tribunal  is  sometimes  called  an  inquest  or  inquisition, 
as  in  the  instance  of  a  grand  jury  or  coroner's  inquest;  but 
when  facts  are  to  be  determined  by  it  for  judicial  purposes, 
it  ia  always  styled  a  jury.  When  the  trial  by  jury  is  spoken  of 
in  popular  language  at  the  present  day,  it  signifies  the  de- 
termination of  beta  in  the  aaministration  of  civil  or  criminal 
justice  by  twelve  men  sworn  to  decide  lacts  truly  according 
to  the  evidence  produced  before  tbem. 

Inquiry  into  nu;ts  on  behalf  of  the  crown  by  means  of 
juries  was  firequent  in  England  long  before  tho  trial  by 
jury  was  commonly  used  in  courts  of  justice  for  judicial 
purposes.  Thus  we  Und,  immediately  after  the  Conquu^t, 
inquisitions  ad  quod  damnum  (which  antienlly  took  place 
in  all  grants  by  the  crown,  though  now  of  more  limited 
use);  inquisttionii  pott  mortem,  which  were  instituted  on 
the  death  of  the  king's  tenants,  to  ascertain  of  what  lands 
they  died  seised ;  inquisitions  of  lunacy  ide  lunatico  in- 
gutrendo) ;  and  several  other  inquests,  which  were  called 
inquests  ot  office,  and  took  place  where  the  crown  was 
concerned  in  interest :  all  of  theao  inquiries  were  made  by 
means  of  juries  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  presumed 
to  be  necessarily  conversant  with  the  &cts.  So  in  England 
also  in  the  reign  of  John,  when  the  lands  of  the  Normans 
were  seised  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  inquisitions  by  jury 
were  executed  in  each  county  to  ascertain  their  value  and 
incidents.  (See  the  forms  of  these  inquests  in  Hardy's 
Sotuii  Normanmee,  vol.  i.,  p.  122.) 

Beudes  these  juries  of  inquiry  {inquisitoria  jurata),  there 
were  accusatory  juries  {jurata  detatoria),  who  presented 
offences  committed  within  their  district  or  hundred  to  the 
king  or  his  commissioned  justices.  These  inquests  were 
immediately  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
their  du^'  being  to  charge  offenders,  who,  upon  sucn  accu- 
Mition,  were  put  upon  their  trial  before  judges,  and  were 
afterwards  condemned  or  *  delivered  *  by  tnem  according  to 
the  result  of  the  triaL  Though  the  character,  incidents, 
and  duties  of  these  accusatory  juries  in  eariy  times  are  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  they 
Ibrmed  the  origin  of  our  present  grand  juries. 

Tlie  number  of  persons  composing  juries  of  inquiry  and 
accusatory  juries  was  arbitrary,  and  might  consist  of  more 
or  occasionally  of  fewer  than  twelve  men. 

The  third  species  of  jury  is  the  institution  by  which  dis- 
puted facts  are  to  be  decided  for  judicial  purposes  in  the 
administration  of  civil  or  criminal  justice,  and  which  is  in 
modern  times  fiimiliar  to  us  under  the  denomination  of 
triai  byjviry.  Dr.  Pettingall,  in  a  Tract  published  in  1769, 
expresses  a  confident  opinion  that  juries  of  this  destription 
are  the  same  functionaries  as  the  dicastge  {Ivcaara^  of  the 
Athenians  and  the  judices  of  the  Romans,  and  maintains 
that  our  trial  by  jury  was  derived  immediately  from  Rome, 
and  ultimately  fhtm  Greece.  No  dotibt  the  similarity  of 
sevetml  of  the  mcidents  enimHtrated  in  tiiis  curious  tiaot  are 
remarkable  [Junsx.  Juoigiuh];  but  it  seems  more  pxo- 
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bable  that  they  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  aticidental 
resemblance  of  popular  institutions  for  the  administration 
of  justice  indifierent  countries  than  to  identity  of  oriffib. 
The  precise  time  at  which  this  species  of  trial  originated  in 
England  has  been  the  subject  of  much  animated  discussion; 
and  in  particular  the  qnestim  whether  it  was  known  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  or  was  introduced  by  the  Conqueror,  has 
been  warmly  debated.  Coke  and  Spelman,  among  earlier 
l^al  antiquaries,  and,  in  later  times,  Nicholson  {Pr^ace 
to  Wilkinss  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  p.  9),  Blackstone  (Com- 
mentariet,  bookiii.,  c.  22),  and  Turner  {History  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  vol.  iv.,  book  xi.,  cap.  9X  maintain  with  much 
confidence  the  existence  of  this  institution  before  the  Con- 
quest. On  the  other  hand,  Hiokes  {Dissert.  Epist.,  p.  34), 
Reeves  {History  of  the  English  taw,  vol.  i.,  p.  24).  and 
seTeral  other  learned  writers,  contend  that  it  was  introduced 
by  the  Conqueror,  or  at  least  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
Normans,  and  was  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  latter 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  History 
qf  the  EngUtn  Commonttealth,  vol.  i.,  p.  243. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  this  controversy,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  traces  of  the  trial  by  jury,  in  iha  form  in 
which  it  existed  for  several  centuries  alter  theConquest,  are 
more  distinctly  discernible  in  the  antient  customs  of  Nor- 
mandy than  in  the  few  and  scanty  fragments  of  An^'Lo- 
Saxon  laws  which  have  descended  to  our  time.  The  trial 
by  12  compurgators,  which  was  of  canonical  origin  and  was 
known  to  tne  Anglo-Saxons  and  also  to  many  foreign  nations, 
resembled  the  trial  by  juiy  only  in  the  number  of  persons 
sworn  ;  and  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  circum- 
stance, as  12  was  not  only  the  common  number  throughout 
Europe  for  canonical  and  other  purgations,  but  was  the  fa- 
vourite number  in  ev^  branch  of  the  polity  and  jurispru- 
dence of  the  Gothic  nations;  Purgetseduodeeimdmanuvel 
duodedmeacramentalibue  vras  a  common  phrase.  ( See  Spel- 
man's  Gloet^  tit.  Jurata;  also  Edinlmr^  RevietOw  vol.  xxxi. 
p.  1 1 5.)  For  this  reason  Mr.  Hallam  justly  observes  (Middle 
Ages,  vol.  ii.,  p.  401 )  that  in  searching  for  the  orighi  of  trial  by 
jury, '  we  cannot  rely  for  a  moment  upon  any  analogy  which 
the  mere  number  affords.'  Besides  this,  the  trial  by  compur- 
gators under  the  name  of  Wager  of  Law  continued  to  be  the 
law  of  England  until  it  was  abolished,  in  l&33,by  the  statute 
3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  42,  a.  13,  and  ia  treated  by  all  writers 
and  noticed  in  judicial  records  ever  since  the  Conquest  as  a 
totally  different  institution  from  the  trial  by  jury.  The 
trial  per  sectatores  or  per  pares  in  the  county  court,  which 
has  sometimes  lieeu  confounded  with  the  trial  by  juiy,  was 
in  truth  a  totally  different  tribunal.  Tho  sectatores  or  pares 
were,  together  with  tho  sheriff  or  other  president,  judges  of 
the  court,— as  are  the  suitors  in  the  county  courts  at  the 
present  day ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  common  course 
with  the  Grothic  nations  that  twelve  assessors  should  be 
present  with  the  king  or  judge  to  deeideiudicial  controversies. 
(Dh  Cange,  Gloss.,  ad  vocem  Pares.)  Toe  pares  curiis  resem 
bled  permanent  assessors  of  the  court,  like  the  scabini  men- 
tioned in  the  early  lawsof  France  and  Italy,  much  more  nearly 
than  sworn  jurors  indiscriminately  selected,  and  perform- 
ing a  subordinate  part  to  the  judge.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  incidents  of  the  mode  of  trial  prevalent  in  Normandy 
long  before  the  Conquest  correspond  in  a  striking  manner 
with  those  of  our  trial  by  jury  as  it  existed  for  cMituries  after- 
wards. Thus  in  Normandy  offenders  were  convicted  or  ab- 
solved by  an  inquest  of  good  and  lawftil  men  summoned  from 
the  neighbourhood  where  the  offbnce  was  surmised  to  have 
been  committed.  The  law  required  that  those  were  to  be  se- 
lected to  serve  on  such  inquest  who  were  best  infinmed  of  tho 
truth  of  the  matter ;  and  friends,  enemies,  and  near  rela- 
tives of  the  accused  were  to  be  excluded.  So  also  in  the 
Norman  Writ  of  Right,  those  were  to  be  sworn  as  recogni- 
tors who  were  bora  and  had  even  dwelt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  the  land  in  question  lay,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  believed  that  they  knew  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  and 
would  speak  the  truth  respecting  it.  {Grand  Coustumier, 
cap.  68,  69,  103.)  These  incidents,  though  unlike  our  pre- 
sent mode  of  trial  (which,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  has 
entirely  altered  its  character  within  the  last  four  centuries), 
are  nearly  identical  with  the  trial  by  jury  as  it  is  described 
first  by  GlanvUle  and  afterwards  by  Bracton,  and  corre- 
spond almost  verbally  with  the  form  of  the  jury  pruccsii. 
which  has  continued  the  same  from  very  early  times  to  ihe 
present  dav;  by  which  the  sheriff  is  commanded  tonitnrn 
•good  and  lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  whoo^the 
truth  of  Iko  matter  may  be  bettflfr  known,  and  wb«Otl@t 
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akin  to  eitfaar  par^.  to  reoognize  upon  tbeir  oatbs.  &c.*  On 
the  other  tutna  (as  Madox  remark^  in  bis  History  qf  the 
ISaechequer,  p.  122),  *  if  we  compare  the  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  with  the  forms  of  law  process  collected  by 
Glaaville,  they  are  as  different  from  one  another  as  the 
lawii  of  two  several  nations.' 

Iliough  there  are  some  traces  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  the 
four  reigns  wbich  immediately  succeeded  the  Norman  Con- 
quest.  It  was  not  till  a  century  afterwards,  in  the  reien  of 
Henry  IX^  that  this  institution  became  (My  e^blished  and 
was  reduced  to  a  regular  system.  Its  mtroduotion  into 
firequent  use  at  this  period  was  probably  owing  to  the  law 
or  ordinance  for  the  trial  by  assise  in  pleas  of  land  or  real 
actions,  made  hj  Henry  H.  This  law  has  not  oome  down 
to  our  times,  but  it  is  AiUy  described  by  Glanville  (lib.  ii. 
cap.  7),  and  the  greater  part  of  the  treatise  of  that  writer  is 
occupied  by  an  account  of  the  practical  machinery  of  the  trial 
by  twelve  men  which  be  warmly  eulogises  and  represents  as 
having  been  introduced  in  opposition  to  tbe  unsatiafacton' 
mode  of  trial  by  battle  or  duel.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  U. 
it  appears  also  that  a  jury  was  sometiinea  used  in  matters 
of  a  criminal  nature — the  proceeding  in  such  cases  being 
noticed  as  an  inquiry  per  juratam  patriae  vel  vicineti,  or 
perjuramenttan  tegaiium  hominuoi.  Thus  in  the '  (institu- 
tions of  Clarendon/  enacted  in  1 164,  it  is  directed  that  *  if  no 
person  appeared  to  accuse  an  offender  before  thearchde^con, 
the  sheriff  should,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  bishop,  cause 
twelve  lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood  or  of  tbe  township 
to  be  sworn,  who  might  declare  the  truth  acconling  to  their 
conscience.*  These  however  were  probably  accusatory  juries, 
similar  to  our  grand  inquests,  and  not  juries  employed  for 
the  actual  trial  or  *  deliverance  *  of  criminals,  which  do  not 
Eeem  to  have  been  commonly  used  until  a  later  period. 

The  law  of  Henry  II.  introduced  the  trial  by  assize  or 
jury  in  real  action^  as  a  mode  of  deciding  facta  wbich  the 
subject  might  claim  as  a  matter  of  right.  Glanville  calls  it 
'  a  certain  royal  benefit  conferred  upon  the  people  by  the 
clemency  of  the  sovereign  with  the  advice  of  the  nubility.* 
Accordingly  wo  find  in  the  Roluli  Curiee  Regis  in  tbe  time 
of  Richwl  I.  and  John,  many  instances  of  trials  hy  jury 
being  claimed  hy  parties,  though  it  appears  Arom  these  cu- 
rious xeeords  that  at  this  period  the  trial  hy  battle  was  still 
in  frequent  use.  In  the  reign  of  Johti  we  tirst  b^n  to 
trace  t\ie  use  of  juries  for  the  trial  of  criminal  accusations. 
At  first  it  seems  to  hare  been  procured  by  the  accused  as  a 
special  favour  from  the  crown,  a  fine,  or  some  gifl,  or  con- 
sideration being  paid  in  order  to  purcliase  the  privilege  of  a 
trial  by  a  jury.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  will  be  fuund 
collected  in  tbe  Notes  and  Illustrations  to  I'algravt^'s  Com- 
monwealih  qf  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  186.  The  payment  of  a 
fine  took  place  also  not  unfrequently  in  civil  cases  where 
any  variation  from  the  regular  course  was  required  \  see 
RoUUi  Curia  Regis,  vol.  i.,  pp.  354,  37s ;  vol.  ii..  pp.  72, 
92,  97,  IQl,  114.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  from  Btacton 
and  Fleta,  that  at  the  end  of  tbe  thirteenth  century  the 
trial  by  jury  in  criminal  coses  bad  become  usual,  the  form 
of  the  proceedings  beinfr  given  by  Ihem  in  detail.  (See  Brae- 
ton,  p.  143.)  Introduced  originul^  as  a  matter  of  favour  and 
indulgence,  it  gained  ground  with  advancing  civilization, 
gradually  supersedins^  the  more  antient  and  barbarous  cus- 
toms of  battle,  ordeal,  and  wager  of  law,  until  at  length  it 
became,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  the  ordinary  mode 
of  determining  facts  for  judicial  purposes. 

It  is  right  to  notice  the  popular  and  remarkable  error 
that  the  stipulation  for  the  judicium  parium  in  Magna 
Charta  referred  to  the  trial  by  jury.  Sir  Edward  Coke  in 
his  commentary  upon  Magna  (jharta  expressly  distinguishes 
between  the  trial  by  peers  and  the  trial  by  jury  (2nd  Inst. 
48-9);  but  Blackstone  says, '  The  trial  by  jury  is  that  trial  by 
the  peersofevety  Englishman,  whioh,as  the  grand  bulwark 
of  his  liberties,  is  secured  to  him  by  the  Great  Charter.' 
{Commentaries,  vol.  iT'iP.  349.)  This  is  confounding  two 
distinct  modes  of  trial.  The  judicium  parium  was  the  feudal 
mode  of  trial,  where  the  pares  or  convassaUi  ejusdem  domini 
sat  as  judges  or  assessors  with  the  lord  of  the  fee  to  decide 
coniroversies  arising  between  individual  pares.  It  was  a 
ph  l  ase  perfectly  understood  at  tbe  period  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  the  modeof  trial  had  been  in  use  long  before  in  France 
and  all  parts  of  Europe  where  feuds  prevailed.  (Du  Cange, 
Gloss.,  ad  vocem  Pares.)  It  was  essentially  different  from 
tile  trial  by  jury,  which  could  never  be  ai't-urately  called  jw- 
dicium  parium.  We  read  firequentljr  in  the  records  of  IhoM 
times  (and  even  in  llagna  Charta  itself),  of  juraioraSt  of 
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vicineti  or  fotricc,  all  of  which  expressions  refer  to  a  jury; 
but  not  a  smgle  instance  can  be  found  in  any  charter,  or  in 
any  antient  treatise  or  judicial  record,  in  wbich  the  jury 
are  called  pares,  or  their  verdict ,^ict'uat.  (Reeves's  His- 
tory qf  the  Lcup,  vol.  i.,  p.  249.)  In  the  records  of  the 
'Curio  Regis*  in  tbe  first  year  of  John's  reign,  among  nume- 
rous entries  of  Pomt  se  super  juraiam  vicineti  or  patria,  are 
also  entries  of  Ponit  se  super  pares  suoa  de  eodem  feodo, 
plainly  indicating  a  distinction  between  the  two  modes  of 
trial.   (Rotuli  Curitx  Regis,  vol.  ii.^  90.) 

Until  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VT.  tbe  trial  by  jury  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  trial  by  witnesses.  The  pre- 
sent form  of  the  juror  s  oath  is  that  they  shail '  give  a  true 
verdict,  according  to  the  evidence.'  At  what  precise  time 
this  form  was  introduced  is  uncertain ;  but  for  several  cen- 
turies after  theOonquest.  the  jurors  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases  were  sworn  merely  to  speak  the  truth.  (Glanville, 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  17;  Bracton,  lib.  iiL,  rap.  22:  lib.  iv.,  p.  2H7, 
291;  Britton,  p.  135.)  Hence  their  decision  was  accurately 
termed  veredictum,  or  verdict ;  whereas  the  phrase  '  true 
verdict'  in  the  modern  oath  is  not  only  a  pleonasm,  hut  is 
etymologically  incorrect,  and  misdescribes  the  ottice  of  a 

I'  uror  at  the  present  day.  Many  other  incidents  of  the  trial 
ly  jury,  as  recorded  in  antient  treatises,  conclusively  show 
that  the  jurf  were  merely  witnesses.  They  were  brought 
from  the  neighbourhood  where  tlie  disputed  fact  was  sug- 
gested to  have  occurred,  because,  as  the  form  of  the  jury 
process  says,  they  were  the  persons  'by  whom  the  truth  of 
the  matter  might  be  better  known;*  no  doubt  upon  the 
principle  that  Ptcinivicinorumprcusumuniur  scire.  Again, 
if  the  jurors  returned  by  tbe  sheriff  in  the  first  instance 
declared  in  open  court  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  in  question,  others  were  summoned  who  were  better 
acquainted  with  it  (Glanville,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  17.)  They  might 
be  excepted  against  by  tbe  parties  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  witnesses  in  the  Ckiurt  Cnristiao.  They  were  punished 
for  peijuiy  if  they  gave  a  wilful  false  verdict;  and  fotcrassa 
ignoraniia  if  they  declared  a  falsehood  or  hesitated  about 
tbeii  verdict  upon  a  matter  of  notoriety,  which  all  of  the 
country  {de  patriA)  might  and  ought  to  have  known.  (Brac- 
ton, p.  290.)  And  antient  authors  solemnly  admonish  judges 
to  '  take  good  beed  in  inquisitions  toucliing  life  and  limb, 
that  they  diligently  examine  the  jurors  from  what  source 
they  obtain  their  knowledge,  lest  peradventure  by  their  neg- 
ligence in  this  respect  Barabbas  should  be  released  and 
Jesus  be  crucified.  (Bracton,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  21 ;  Flela,  lib. 
i.,  cap.  34.)  It  i»  also  remarkable,  as  one  of  tbe  numerous 
circumstances  which  show  the  character  of  the  jury  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  the  institution,  that  though 
all  olher  kinds  of  murder  might  be  tried  by  a  jury,  munlor 
by  poison  was  excepted,  'because,'  say  Uie  antient  writors, 
'the  crime  is  so  secret  that  it  cannot  be  the  subject  of 
knowledge  by  tbe  country.'  (Bracton,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  I  b ; 
Fleta,  hb.  i.,  cap.  31.) 

The  original  principle  and  character  of  the  trial  by  jury 
in  criininal  coses  in  Scotland  appear  to  have  been  ilio 
same  as  in  England.   The  following  extract  is  taken  from 
a  curious  paper  delivered  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houkc  of 
Commons,  and  recorded  on  the  Journals  at  the  date  4th 
June,  i  607.    (Comm.  Joum.,  vol.  i.,  p.  378.)    '  In  Scollaiul 
criminal  causes  are  not  governed  by  the  civil  law;  hut  or- 
(iaiw«*Qnd  juries  pass  upon  life  and  death,  very  near  accord- 
ing to  the  law  here  (in  England).  Which  jury  being  chosen 
out  of  the  Four  Halfs  about  (as  the  Scottish  law  terms  it), 
which  is  to  say,  out  of  all  places  round  about  that  are 
nearest  to  that  part  where  the  fact  was  comroilted,  the  law 
doth  presume  that  the  jury  may  the  better  discern  the  truth 
of  the  fact  by  their  own  knowledge;  and  therefore  they  are 
not  bound  to  examine  any  witnesses,  except  out  of  their 
own  disposition  they  shall  please  to  examine  them  in  fhvour 
of  the  party  persuer ;  whicli  is  likewise  very  seldom  or  al- 
most never  used.   It  is  of  truth  that  the  judge  may  either 
privately  beforehand  examine  such  witnesses  as  either  the 
party  persuer  will  offer  unto  him,  or  such  others  as  in  his 
own  judgment  he  thinks  may  best  infbrm  bim  of  the  truth  ; 
and  then  when  the  jury  is  publicly  called  and  admitted,  he 
will  cause  these  depositions,  to  be  'produced  and  read ;  and 
likewise  if  the  party  persuer  desire  any  witness  there  pre- 
sent to  be  examined,  he  will  publicly  do  it  in  present  of 
tbe  jury  and  both  parties.'   It  will  be  observed,  that  the 
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mode  ofcoraraeneing  Ibe  introduction  of  evidence  to  juries 
as  described  in  this  document  bears  a  Btrong  resemblance 
to  tlie  grbwth  of  the  proceeding  in  England. 

The  earliest  traces  of  the  cxaminalion  of  witnesses  or  of 
evidence  being  laid  before  juries  in  England,  which  formed 
the  commencement  of  a  total  change  in  their  character, 
occur  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.   The  dian^  was  not 
effected  suddenly,  or  by  any  particular  set  of  parliament,  but 
was  introduo^  by  alov  degrees  ai  ponuUtion  increased,  and 
ibe  habits  and  manners  of  society  underwent  alteration ;  and 
though  distinctly  discernible  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  was 
not  completely  effected  before  the  times  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary.  Fortescue,  in  the  26th  chapter  of  his  work  '  De  Lau- 
dibus  Legum  Angliie,'  written  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  about  the  year  1470,  expressly  mentions 
that  witnesses  were  examined  and  sworn  before  the  jury  ; 
but  he  calls  the  jury  indiscriminately  testes  anA  juratores, 
and  makes  frequent  allusions  to  their  character  as  witnesses. 
Shortly  after  Fortescue's  time,  namely,  in  the  year  1498, 
there  is  a  reported  case  between  the  bishop  of  Norwich 
and  the  earl  of  Kent  {Year  Booli,  14  Henry  Vll.),  in  which 
a  jury  had  been  separated  by  a  tempest '  while  the  parties 
were  showing  their  evidence ;  and  one  ouestion  raised  for 
the  opinion  of  the  court  was,  whether,  when  the  jury  came 
U^tfier  again,  tbey  were  competent  to  proceed  with  the 
case  and  to  give  a  verdict.   The  objection  pressed  was  that 
the  jury  had  separated  before  the  evidence  was  given ;  to 
which  it  was  answered  that  *the  giving  the  evidence  was 
ivliolly  immaterial,  and  made  the  matter  neither  better 
nor  worse ;  that  evidence  was  only  given  in  order  to  inform 
the  consciences  of  the  jury  respecting  the  rights  of  the 
parties ;  but  that  if  heitber  party  choose  to  give  evidence, 
still  the  jury  would  be  bound  to  deliver  a  verdict.' 

About  the  some  period,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  it  appears  from  records  printed  in  Rastell's  Entries 
that  demurrers  to  evidence  were  an  acknowledged  form  of 
proceeding,  which  shows  that  at  that  time  evidence  of  some 
kind  was  given,  and  consequently  that  the  character  of 
the  jury  had  been  in  some  degree  changed  flrom  that  of 
icitnesset  to  that  of  judges  of  ftcts  upon  testimony.  The 
proofs  mentioned  in  these  records  are  called  evidentia ;  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  at  first  the  ow\y  evidence  given  con 
sisted  of  deeds,  writings,  and  of  depositions  of  absent  wit- 
nesses taken  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  or  other  ma- 
gistrates, and  that  oral  testimony  was  not  common  until  a 
later  period.  The  entire  absence  of  all  mention  of  evidence 
or  witnesses,  as  contradistinguished  flrom  jurors,  in  treatises, 
reports,  records,  or  statutes,  previously  to  the  sixteenih 
century,  strongly  corroborates  the  fkct  of  the  early  charac- 
ter  of  the  thai  by  jury,  lliere  is  no  trace  of  any  rules  of 
evidence,  nor  of  any  positive  law  compelling  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  or  punisnin^  them  for  mlse  testimony  or  non- 
attendance,  nor  of  the  existence  of  any  process  against  them 
before  the  stat.  5  Bliz«c.  9  (1562).  In  the  case  of  Summers 
r  Mosel}-,  reported  in  2  Crompton  and  Meeson,  p.  485, 
Mr.  Baron  Bayley  says  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find 
any  precedents  of  the  common  Svbpcena  ad  testificandum, 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  expresses 
a  conjecture  that  this  process  may  have  originated  with  the 
above-mentioned  statute.  The  Subpcena  ad  testijleandum 
does  not  appear  in  the  registers  of  Writs  and  Process  until 
the  reign  of  James  I.  (West's  Symboleography.)  Wit- 
nesses were  examined  orally  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII. ;  but  the  reported  state 
trials  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  show  that  the 
practice  in  that  respect  was  then  by  no  means  settled.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabetili  however  there  Is  abundant  proof, 
Jrom  Sir  Thomas  SmitVs*  Commonwealth  of  finglan^'and 
other  authorities,  that  oral  testimony  was  used  without 
reserve  (except  in  state  prosecutions)  both 'in  civil  and 
Criminal  tria^;  and  coosequenlly  it  cannot  be  doubted 
tliat  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  trial 
br  jury  had  f\illy  assumed  the  character  in  which  we  are 
now  familiar  with  it,  namely,  an  institution  deciding  fects 
f.T  judicial  purposes  by  means  of  testimony  or  evidence 
prijduced  before  the  jury. 

ThiA  view  of  the  original  character  and  office  of  the  jury 
«ecms  to  account  for  the  practice  of  fining  or  otherwise 
punishing  juries  by  the  court  when  thev  gave  anunsatisfoc- 
tor>-  verdict,  a  practice  which  was  partially  continued,  &ough 
not  without  remonstrance  by  legal  authorities,  ^ter  the 
nature  of  the  institution  had  been  changed.   If  juries,  who 
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which  they  were  presumed  certainly  to  know,  returned  b 
wilfully  ftlse  verdict,  they  were  gudty  of  a  contempt  of 
justice,  and  mi^^ht  properly  be  punished;  but  when  their 
character  was  changed,  and  their  verdict  depended  not  on 
their  own  knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  upon  the  impressions 
produced  on  their  minds  by  the  evidence,  such  a  course  of 
summary  punishment  became  intderable  injustice;  and 
though  occasionally  practised  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
declared  to  be  illegal  soon  after  the  Restoration  bv  the  cele- 
bmled  judgment  in  Bushell's  case,  leported  in  Vanghan'a 
Reports,  p.  13S. 

The  juries  now  in  use  in  England  in  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice  are  grand  juries,  petty  or  common  Jtiries,  and 
special  juries.  Grand  juries  are  exclusively  inddent  to 
courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction;  their  office  is  to  examine 
into  charges  of  crimes  brought  to  them  at  assizes  or  sessions, 
and  if  satisfied  that  they  are  true,  or  at  least  that  they 
deserve  more  pai*licular  examination,  to  return  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  the  accused,  upon  which  he  is  afterwards 
tried  by  the  petty  jury.  A  grand  jury  must  consist  of  12 
at  the  least,  but  in  practice  a  greater  number  usually  serve, 
and  12  must  always  concur  in  finding  every  indictment. 
No  further  qualification  is  required  for  grand  jurors  (except 
in  the  case  of  grand  jurors  at  the  sessions  of  the  peae^  pro- 
vided for  by  the  recent  Jury  Act)  than  that  they  shoidd  be 
freeholders,  though  to  what  amount  is  uncertain ;  or  firee- 
men,  lawful  liege  subjects,  and  not  aliens  or  outlaws. 
(Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  chap.  29,  sect.  16.)' 

Until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  tbe  only  qualifi- 
cation required  for  petty  or  common  juries,  for  the  trial  of 
issues  in  criminal  or  civil  courts,  was  that  thev  should  be 
*  free  and '.  awful  men  ;*  /reemen,  as  holding  by  free  services 
or  free  burgesses  in  towns;  and  lauiful  men,  that  is, 
persons  not  outlawed,  aliens,  or  minors,  but  entitled  to  the 
full  privileges  of  the  law  of  England.  By  the  statute  of 
Westminster  2,  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  I. 
(12<J6),  it  was  enacted  that  no  man  shonld  be  put  on  Juries 
who  had  not  some  freehold  of  the  value  of  20«.aTeaxwitiiin 
the  county,  or  40*.  without  it;  and  this  qualification  was 
raised  to  4U«.  in  counties  by  the  stat  21  Edward  I;  The 
object  of  these  statutes  was  to  protect  poor  persons  from 
being  oppressed  and  injured  by  being  Summoned  on  juries, 
and  also  to  obviate  the  evil  of  the  non-attendance  of  jurors, 
which  frequently  occurred  from,  their  inability  to  leave 
their  agricultural  or  handicraft  occupations.  The  stat.  2 
Henry  V.  however  was  expressly  intended  to  secure  Uie 
intelligence  and  responsibility  of  furors  by  requiring  a 
property  qualification.  With  this  view  it  enacted  that  no 
perxon  should  be  a  juror  in  capital  trials,  nor  in  any  rea^ 
actions,  or  personal  actions  where  the  debt  or  damages  de 
clared  for  amounted  to  40  marks,  unless  he  had  lands  ot 
the  yearly  value  of  40s. ;  and  if  he  had  not  this  qualifica- 
tion he  might  be  challenged  by  either  party.  This  con- 
tinued to  be  the  qualification  of  common  juron  until  the 
passing  of  the  late  statute  6  George  Iv,  e.  50,  which 
repealed  all^fvrmer  statutes  upon  this  subject,  and  entirely 
remodelled  the  law  respecting  juries.  By  this  statute 
'  every  man  (with  certain  iipecined  exceptions)  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  years  and  sixty  years  who  has  within 
the  county  in  which  he  resiides  10/.  a  year  in  freehold  lands 
or  rents,  or  20/.  a  year  in  leaseholds  for  unexpired  terms  of 
at  least  twenty-one  years,  or  who,  being  a  householder,  is 
rated  to  the  poor-rate  in  Middlesex  on  a  value  of  not  less 
than  of  30/.,  and  in  any  other  county  of  not  less  than  20/., 
or  who  occupies  a  house  containing  not  less  than  fifteen 
windows,  is  qualified  and  liable  to  serve  on  juries  in  the 
superior  courts  at  Westminster  and  the  courts  of  the  oountiet 
palatine  for  the  trial  of  issues  to  be  tried  in  the  county 
where  he  resides,  and  also  to  serve  on  grand  Juries  at  tbe 
sessions  of  the  peace,  and  on  petty  Junes,  for  the  trial  of 
issues  triable  at  such  sessions  in  the  county  in  which  he 
resides.'  Tbe  exceptions  are : — ^peers,  judges  of  the  superior 
courts,  clergymen,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  dissenting  mi- 
nisters following  no  secular  employment  but  that  of  a 
schoolmaster,  Serjeants  and  barristers  at  law,  and  doctors 
and  advocates  of  the  civil  law  actually  practising ;  attorneys, 
solicitors,  and  proctors  actually  practising ;  officers  of  courts 
actually  exercising  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices; 
coroners,  gaolers,  and  keepers  of  bouses  of  correction; 
members  and  licentiates  of  the  college  of  pbysiciana  actually 
practising;  surgeons,  being  members  of  one  of  the  royu 
colleges  of  surgeons  in  London,  Edinburg^l^^^jiff J9d 
actually  p^tising;  apQthecASH(i««Mia3MM-BM^ 
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thecaries*  Company  uid  actually  practising ;  officers  in  her 
majesty's  navy  or  army  on  full  pay  ;  pilots  licensed  1^  the 
Trinity  House ;  masters  of  vessels  in  the  buoy  and  light 
service ;  pilots  licensed  by  the  lord-warden  of  the  cinque- 
ports,  or  under  any  act  of  parliament  or  charter;  household 
sen-ants  of  the  sovereign  ;  officers  of  customs  and  exciao ; 
sheriffs'  officers,  high  constables,  and  parish  clerks. 

Lists  of  all  persons  qualified  to  be  jurors  are  made  out 
by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  each  parish,  and 
fixed  oQ  the  church  door  for  the  first  three  Sundays  in  Sep> 
tember  in  each  year ;  these  are  afterwards  allowed  at  a  petty 
sessions  and  then  delivered  to  the  high  constable,  who  re- 
turns them  to  the  next  quarter-sessions  for  the  county. 
The  clerk  of  the  peace  then  arranges  the  lists  in  a  book,  which 
is  called  the  *  Jurors'  Book  *  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  after- 
wards delivers  it  to  the  sheriff.  From  this  book  the  names 
of  the  jurors  are  returned  in  panels  to  the  different  courts. 

Special  juries  are  composed  Msuch  persons  as  are  described 
in  the*  Jurors' Book*  as  wquires,  and  persons  of  higher  degree, 
or  as  bankers  or  merchants ;  and  it  is  the  duty  m  the  sheriff 
to  make  a  distinct  list  of  such  persons,  which  is  called  the 
'  Special  Jurors'  List.'  When  a  special  jury  is  ordered  by 
any  of  the  courts,  which  must  always  be  the  result  of  a  spe- 
cial application  of  one  of  the  parties,  48  names  are  taken  by 
ballot  from  this  list  in  the  manner  particularly  described  in 
the  statute,  which  are  afterwards  reduced  to  24  by  means  of 
each  party  striking  out  12;  and  the  first  12of  these  24  who 
answer  to  their  names  in  court  are  the  special  jury  for  the 
trial  of  the  cause. 

The  leritinute  mode  of  objecting  to  a  jury  by  the  parties 
is  by  challenge,  though  in  modern  practice  this  course  is 
Beldam  resorted  to,  having  yielded  to  the  more  conveniunt 
usage  of  privatdy  au^estmg  the  objection  to  tb^.  officer  who 
calls  the  jury  in  court;  upon  which  the  name  objected  to  is 
passed  over  as  a  matter  of  course  without  discussion.  This 
practice,  though  a  far  less  troublesome  and  obnoxious  mode 
of  effecting  the  object  of  obtaining  a  jury  indifferent  be- 
tween the  parties  than  a  formal  clialtenge,  is  strictly  speak- 
ing irregular,  and  being  considered  to  take  place  by  con- 
sent, and  as  a  matter  of  favour,  cannot  be  insisted  upon  as 
a  right  Challenges  are  of  two  kinds :  challenges  to  the 
array,  and  challenges  to  the  poU».  The  challenge  to 
the  array  is  an  objection  to  the  whole  panel  or  list  of 
jurors  returned  for  some  partiality  or  de&ult  in  the  sheriff 
or  the  undet-sheriff  by  whom  it  has  been  arrayed.  Chal- 
lenges to  the  polls  are  objections  to  particular  jurors,  either 
on  the  ^und  of  incompetency  (as  if  they  be  aliens,  or  of 
insufficient  qu^ification  within  tlie  provisions  of  the  Jury 
Act,  6  Geo.  I  v.,  cap.  50),  or  of  bias  or  partiality,  or  of  infamy 
as  having  been  convicted  of  some  crime  which  the  law  deems 
inftimous.  Upon  these  challenges  the  cause  of  objection 
must  in  each  case  he  expressly  shown  to  the  court ;  but 'in 
trials  for  capital  offences  the  accused  is  entitled  to  challenge 
perem-ptnrily  (that  is,  without  giving  any  reason)  thirty- 
five  jurors.  The  king  however,  as  nominal  prosecutor,  has 
no  right  of  peremptory  challenge,  though  he  is  not  com- 
pelled to  show  his  cause  of  challenge  until  the  panel  is 
gone  through,  aud  unless  a  full  jury  cannot  be  formed 
witliout  the  person  objected  to. 

The  trial  by  jury,  originally  introduced  into  the  lav  of 
France  in  criminal  cases  by  the  National  Assembly,  was 
retained  in  tha  French  code.  An  account  of  the  proceed- 
ing and  of  the  qualifications  and  formation  of  the  jury  will 
be  found  in  the  Code  ^Instruction  Criminelle,  livre  ii., 
tit  2,  chap.  iv.  and  v.  See  also  Edinburgh  Bcvieu),  vol. 
xvii.,  p.  97,  and  the  article  Codes,  lks  Cinq.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  as  a  singular  fact  that  the  institution 
which  in  England  has  been  highly  prized  as  a  security 
to  the  subject  against  the  crown,  should  have  been  pre- 
served in  1<  ranee  oy  a  despotic  monarch,  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  and  certainly  not  disposed  to  enlarge  popular 
uithority.  Of  late  years  the  advantage  of  the  trial  oy  jury 
has  been  fretiuently  the  subject  of  debate  among  German 
and  French  jurists,  and  in  particular  the  propriety  of  its 
introduction  has  been  discussed  in  the  various  commissions 
issued  with  a  view  to  reforming  the  laws  of  several  of  the 
German  States.  [FBt;xRB\CH7j  The  latest  discussion  of 
the  latter  kind  related  to  the  proposal  to  introduce  the  jury 
trial  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  The  rwort  of  a  commission 
issued  by  the  state  to  inquire  into  this  subject  in  ,1836, 
against  the  jury,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  commissioners, 
and  also  a  protest  or  counter-report  containing  the  reasons 
9f  the  only  commisiioner  vbo  diuentad  firom  the  report, 


have  been  published.  Upon  the  Bu1»e()uent  discnsuon  of 
the  proposition  in  the  Grand  Council,  in  December,  1 836, 
the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  the  canton  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  majority  of  90  to  40  voices. 

Anciently  in  ScoUand  all  offences  were  tried  by  juries; 
at  present  all  pr(»ecutions  of  a  higher  nature  must  pro- 
ceed by  an  assize  or  jury  of  15  men,  who  determine  their 
verdict  by  a  m»ority  of  voices.  (See  Erskine's  Prindplet 
qf  the  Law  qf  Scotland,  hook  iv.,  tit.  4.)  In  the  course  of 
the  improvements  ofthe  court  of  session  projected  and  partly 
executed  in  the  years  1608  and  1809,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  the  trial  by  jury  into  civil  proceedings  in  Scot- 
land; but  great  and  general  opposition  was  made  to  it  in 
that  country,  and  the  proposition  was  not  at  that  time  carried 
into  effect  But  in  the  year  1815  a  statute  (55  Geo.  III., 
C.4S)  was  passed,  though  tnen  still  much  opposed  in  Seolland, 
which  established  a  jury  court  not  as  a  separate  and  inde 
pendent  tribunal,  but  as  subsidiary  to  the  court  of  session, 
for  the  trial  of  panicular  questions  of  fact  to  be  remitted  for 
trial  by  ^e  judges  of  the  court  of  session  at  their  diacretion. 
In  order  to  meet  a  conscientious  difficulty  much  inaisted 
upon  in  petitions  from  Scotland  against  this  measure, 
namely,  that  it  would  be  often  impossible  &r  a  jury  to  give 
a  unanimous  verdict  unless  some  of  the  members  violated 
their  oaths,  it  was  provided  by  the  act  tliat  if  the  jury  are 
not  unanimous  in  12  hours,  they  shall  be  dischai^ed,  and  a 
new  trial  granted.  The  judges  of  this  court  called  the 
'Lords  (Commissioners -of  the  Jury  Court  in  Civil  Cases,' 
are  appointed  by  commission,  and  consist  of  a  chief  judge 
and  two  other  judges.  The  stat  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  35.  which 
rocitea  tlut  thein^oductionof  the  trial  b^  jury  in  civil  cases 
by  the  former  act  had  been  found  benefioial,  enacts  a  variety 
of  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  the  jury  courts,  and 
makes  them  a  permanent  part  of  the  judicial  establishment 
of  Scotland.  By  the  stat.  2  Geo,  IV.,  and  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  69. 
the  jury  court  as  a  separate  tribunal  was  abolished,  and  the 
trial  by  jury  was  united  with  the  ordinary  administration  of 
;  justice  in  the  court  of  session. 

JUSSIEU,  ANTOINE  LAURENT  DE,  an  eminent 
French  botanist,  was  born  at  Lyon  in  1 748,  and  arrived 
in  Paris  in  1765  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  educa- 
tion as  a  medical  practitioner.  He  was  then  placed  under 
the  care  of  bis  uncle  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  at  that  time  one 
ofthe  demonstrators  of  botany  in  the  Jardin  dn  Roi,  a  man 

E assessing  a  profound  knowledge  of  plants,  and  who  pro- 
ably  gave  his  nephew  the  first  interest  in  that  science 
which  ue  subsequently  iUiutrsted  with  so  much  success. 
In  the  vear  1770, bis  medical  studies  having  been  completed, 
be  toot  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  on  which  occasion 
the  title  of  his  thesis  was.  An  ceeonomiam  vitalem  inter  et 
vegetalem  analogia,  a  subject  which  sufficiently  marks  the 
turn  his  studies  nad  already  taken.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  nominated  botanical  demonstrator  in  the  Jardin  du 
Roi,  as  a  substitute  for  Lemonnier.  whose  duties  as  chief 
physician  to  the  king  prevented  his  executing  that  office  in 

fierson.  Thus  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  years  J  nssieu 
bund  himself  under  the  necessity  of  undertaking  the  duty 
of  teachina;  students  the  essential  characters  of  the  plants 
cultivated  in  the  Paris  Garden,  a  task  for  which  experience 
.  in  details  and  practical  knowledge  were  required,  rather  than 
that  general  acquaintance  with  tmtany  which  a  young  man 
just  released  from  his  medical  curnculum  might  be  ex- 
pected to  possess.  This  obliged  him  to  study  one  day  the 
subjects  to  be  demonstrated  the  next,  and  to  occupy  himsdf 
incessantly  with  acquiring  a  correct  practical  acquaintance 
with  plants.  At  that  time  the  collection  of  plants  in  the 
Jardin  du  Roi  was  arranged  according  to  the  method  of 
Tourncfort;  but  shortly  afterwards  it  became  necessary  to 
rearrange  it  Of  this  opportunity  Jussieu  took  advantage  ; 
he  drew  up  a  memoir  upon  a  new  method  of  arrangement, 
which  was  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  after- 
wards carried  into  effect  in  the  (harden.  The  idea  of  this 
method  was  undoubtedly  taken  from  a  classification  of  the 

Slants  in  the  Royal  Garden  of  Trianon,  executed  under  the 
irection  of  his  uncle ;  but  it  was  diffin«nt  in  much  of  the 
details,  and  was  jwepared  without  conaultatimi  with  Ber- 
nard de  J  ussieu.  who  in  Act  was  at  that  time  old.  nearly 
blind,  ill,  and  incapable  of  taking  part  in  any  mental  exer- 
tion. Previously  to  this,  young  De  Jussieu  had  studied  the 
natural  order  Ranunculacea  with  so  much  attention,  that 
he  had  made  it  the  subject  of  a  commuiiicatun  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  ScienoM,  in  whose  Transactions  it  waanrinted.  In 
after-years,  he  lued  to,f^|^  ^>»OOW@itioD,of 
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this  memoir  wbicli  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  reol  prin- 
ciples of  botanical  classification  and  made  him  a  botanist. 
It  is  here  that  is  found  the  Brst  distinct  trace  of  those  clear 
ideas  concerning  the  relative  importance  and  subordination 
of  characters  wbtch  the  author  subsequently  applied  to  the 
vhule  vegetable  kingdom.  In  reality  there  is  no  natural 
order  of  plants  altt^Uier  so  well  suited  for  this  purpose  as 
that  which  happenad  to  be  selected. 

From  this  time,  that  is,  fixrni  the  year  1774  up  to  1789, 
De  Jussieu  was  constantly  occupied  in  demonstrating  to 
his  class  of  botany,  and  as  his  new  method  was  thus  brought 
perpetually  before  him,  with  all  its  advantages  and  diaad- 
%'antages  in  practice,  he  was  able  to  alter  and  improve  it 
yearly.  The  distinctions  of  genera,  their  mutual  relation, 
the  natural  sequence  of  his  orders,  and  in  addition  all  that 
was  writ  ten  by  other  botanists  during  this  ]>eriod,  became  so 
familiar  to  him,  that  his  son  records  bis  having  actually 
commenced  his  great  work,  the  'Genera  Tlantarum,'  in 
17S8,  without  having  prepared  more  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  manuscript ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  was  seldom, 
during  the  printing  above  two  sheets  in  advance  of  the 
compositors;  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  if  the  ex- 
treme attention  to  clearness  and  arrangement  conspicuous 
in  this  work  are  borne  in  mind.  It  is  however  always  to  be 
remembered,  that  in  those  days  botany  was  not  what  it  now 
is ;  Jussieu  enumerated  only  2700  genera,  while  one,  not  of 
the  latest  general  works,  includes  tetween  7000  and  liOOO. 

This  ^troordinary  work  made  its  way  slowly.  At  Uw 
time  of  its  apuearance  the  greater  part  of  botanists  were 
full  of  zeal  anu  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  sexual  system  of 
Linnieus;  an  idea  prevailed  that  botany  was  merely  the 
art  of  distinguishing  one  thing  from  another;  and  moreover 
the  political  state  of  Europe  was  most  unfevourahlc  to  sci- 
entific investigations.  As  tranquillity  was  restored  in 
France,  the  work  of  Jussieu  began  to  be  studied,  and  being 
studied  it  soon  became  the  text-hook  of  all  the  botanists  uf 
reputation  in  that  country.  But  in  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  it  was  otlierwise.  In  England,  when  Dr.  Robert 
Brown  published  his '  Prodromus  FIoi-s  Novae  Hollandim,* 
in  1810,  upon  the  system  of  Jussieu,  there  probably  were 
not  more  than  two  other  botanists  in  this  country  who  could 
understand  or  make  use  of  it ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
year  1820  tliat  it  became  much  known  among  us. 

In  bis  *  Genera  Plantarum,'  Jussieu  divided  the  vegetable 
kingdom  into  classes,  subclasses,  orders,  and  genera,  not 
according  to  certain  arbitrary  distinctions,  but  by  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  in  their  manner  of  growth  and  degree  of  de- 
velopment. Tljose  which  he  regarded  as  the  least  perfectly 
organized  species  he  stationed  at  the  one  end  of  his  system, 
and,  proceeding  upon  the  principle  of  continually  grouping 
together  those  plants  which  resemble  each  other  more  than 
Ihey  resemble  anything  else,  he  gradually  arrived  at  the 
highest  fiirms  of  vegetable  life  through  a  long  series  of  in- 
termediate gradations.  In  determining  the  relative  dignity 
of  hia  orders,  he  assumed  that  those  species  are  least  per- 
fectly oicanixed  which  have  no  cotyledon  or  rudimentary 
leaf  in  their  embryo  ;  that  next  in  degree,  but  higher  than 
these,  are  such  as  have  one  cotyledon;  and  that  highest  of 
ail  are  those  whose  seeds  have  two  cotyledons:  hence  his 
classes  Acotyledons,  Monocotyledons,  and  Dicotyledons. 
In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  be  was  justified  by  the  fact 
that  to  the  highest  class  belong  the  lofty  trees  of  the  forest, 
with  all  their  intricate  apparatus  of  trunks,  and  arms,  and 
branches;  to  the  middle  the  simple-stemmed  palms,  lilies, 
and  grasses;  and  to  the  lowest  such  forma  of  vegetation  as 
fungi,  lichens,  and  sea-weeda. 

In  delermiaing  the  subordination  oftbegeneraassemhied 
under  each  of  th^e  classes  Jussieu  was  influenced  by 
other  considerations.  He  regarded  those  dicotyledonous 
genera  which  liave  no  corolla  as  lower  than  such  as  po:ii>ess 
that  organ,  and  amons^  those  which  have  it  the  adhesion  of 
the  parts  of  the  coroWa  into  a  tube  was  looked  upon  as  an 
indication  of  a  structure  inferior  to  tho  total  separa- 
tion of  the  petals:  this  gave  him  fur  his  great  dicotyle- 
donous class  the  subclasses  Apetalee,  Monopetalts,  and 
Polypetalca.  In  addition  to  which  he  formed  another  sub- 
class, called  Dielines  irregularea,  out  of  such  dicotyledonous 
ptanlfl  as  have  the  sexes  separated,  which  he  considered  an 
irregularity  of  organization.  As  a  last  method  of  division 
Jussieu  applied  to  Monocotyledons  and  all  the  subclasses  of 
Dieot^edons  a  principle  of  analysis  dependent  upon  the 
rituatmi  cf  the  itamens*  calling  them  nypogynous  if  the 


stamens  originate  clear  of  both  calyx  and  ovarr;  pm- 
gynous  if  they  grow  from  the  calyx  or  corolla ;  and  epigy^ 
nota  if  their  apparent  origin  is  in  the  apex  of  the  ovary. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  other  reason  for  this  than  that 
such  a  *  triplex  staminis  situs  *  was  found  to  exist.  The 
result  of  all  these  distinctions  was  the  following  scheme, 
under  which  were  arranged  all  the  natural  wders  known  to 
the  author:— 
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In  the  state  of  science  when  this  system  was  promulgate!] 
its  excellence  was  roost  remarkable,  nor  is  it  certain  even  now 
in  what  way  it  can  be  best  improved.  Its  faults  are  the  arti- 
ficial nature  of  all  the  divisions  except  those  which  are  pri- 
mary, the  difficulty  in  many  cases  of  determining  to  which 
of  them  a  given  plant  belongs,  and  the  numerous  exceptions 
to  which  they  are  all  subject,  which  may  be  owing  to  their 
being  mere  structural  and  not  physiological  distinctions. 
They  have  accordingly  been  much  oiticued,  especially  of 
Ute  years,  and  every  original  writer  attempts  to  improve 
them,  with  various  success.  But  to  use  the  words  of  hia 
son,  to  whose  sentiments  it  is  impossible  for  any  botanist  to 
refuse  his  assent,  *  What  is  it  that  is  most  admired  in 
this  work?  not  so  much  the  systematical  key,  which  haa 
been  so  often  attacked  and  abandoned  by  modem  writers, 
as  the  admirable  sagacity  which  regulated  all  the  details. 
It  is  the  neatness  of  tho  characters,  the  happy  employment 
of  such  as  had  been  previously  neglected,  and  the  correct 
estimate  of  their  value,  the  prodigality  with  which  notes 
full  of  deep  knowledge  and  fruitfm  in  new  .ideas  are  dis- 
persed throughout  the  work,  the  endless  questions  and 
doubts,  which  show  how  much  the  author  had  meditated 
upon  his  Eutyect,  and  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  re- 
gret the  Racrifices  he  was  compelled  to  make  to  the 
necessity  of  a  systematicol  anongement ;  and  finally,  tlut 
instinct,  so  true  to  natural  affinities,  which  so  often  made 
him  suspect  the  truth  when  he  could  not  establish  it* 

No  doubt  Jussieu  was  lareely  indebted  to  our  countryman 
Ray,  whose  name  however  does  not  appear  among  his  intro- 
ductory remarks ;  no  doubt  he  was  also  assisted  most  es- 
sentially by  Toumefort,  Linnteus,  and  other  systematical 
writers  ;  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  withhold  from 
him  one  particle  of  that  merit  which  his  countrymen  eagerly 
claim  for  him.  Ray  could  not  apply  hia  own  principles; 
Toumefort  and  Linnsus  were  mere  system-makers,  who 
did  not  understand  the  principles  of  philosophical  classi- 
fication ;  but  Jussieu  had  the  philosophy  of  the  one,  the  sys- 
tematical abititiea  of  the  othen,  and  the  peculiar  skill  of 
combining  them  into  a  consistent  whole.  His  '  Genera 
Plantarum  *  is  now  obsolete,  but  the  recent  publication  of  a 
new  edition  of  hia  beautifhl  'Introductio  in  Historiam 
Plantarum,'  with  which  the  work  was  prefaced,  shows  that 
to  the  last  day  of  his  existence  Jussieu  preserved  that  brilliant 
combination  of  sound  philosophical  principles  with  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  facts  which  has  placed  nim  so  ftr  above 
all  his  countrymen  as  a  botanist 

In  1779,  when  the  *  Genen  Plantarum*  was  published, 
the  political  state  of  France,  which  put  an  end  to  peaceful 
occupations  and  turned  the  public  from  all  thoughts  of  bo- 
tany, disturbed  the  trant^uil  tenor  of  the  course  of  Jussieu, 
and  compelled  him  to  nungle  in  the  busy  scenes  of  public 
life.  In  1790  be  was  named  member  of  toe  municipality  of 
Paris,  and  in  this  charaoter  was  charged  with  the  direotion 
of  the  hospitals  and  charities  of  that  citv,  wfaieh  be  continued 
to  exercise  till  1793.  In  1703  the  Jardiibdtt  Soi^as  K::W^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  Ic 
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ganized  under  the  new  name  of  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  all  tlie 
persons  charged  with  the  duty  of  public  instruction  were 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  professors,  and  De  Jussieu,  who  had 
been  previously  botanical  demonstrator,  became  professor  of 
rural  botany.  He  afterwards  became  director  and  treasurer  of 
theMueeum  of  Natural  History.and  recommenced,  in  1802, 
his  botanical  writings,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  memoirs  upun  his 
own  natural  orders  of  plants.  Tliese,  amounting  in  number 
to  fifteen,  were  continued  in  the  *  Annales  du  Museum '  till 
Id'lQ,  after  which  time  De  Jussieu  became  dead  to  science. 
He  was  then  seventy-two,  with  a  sight  so  feeble  that  it  might 
almost  ha-YB  been  called  blindnen ;  and  he  was  no  longrar 
able  to  do  more  than  profit  by  the  observations  of  others. 
Nevertheless  he  employed  himself  between  his  eighty-third 
and  eighty-eighth  ^ear  in  dictatit^c  a  new  edition  of  his 
'  Introductio  in  Historiam  Plantarum.'  This  work  has 
been  published  since  his  death;  it  is  written  in  elegant 
lAtin,  and  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  vigour  of  his  intel- 
lect even  at  this  advanced  age.  He  appears  to  have  been 
much  loved  by  his  fitmily  and  greatly  respected  by  his 
friends.  His  amenity  of  character  was  such  that  he  was 
never  in  any  one  of  his  writings  betrayed  into  a  sint^le  word 
of  harshness  towards  his  oon  temporaries.  He  died,  after  a 
short  illness,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1836,  and  left  behind 
him  a  son,  Adrien,  his  successor  in  hii  chair  of  botany,  and 
the  inheritor  of  the  virtue  and  talents  of  his  father. 

JUSTICE  CLERK  OF  SCOTLAND.  This  name 
properly  designated  the  derk  of  court  of  the  chief  justice, 
or  lord  justiciar,  of  Scotland;  and  originally  there  were  as 
many  justice  clerks  as  there  were  justiciars,  that  is  to  say, 
one  fbr  Galloway,  one  for  Lothian,  or  the  territory  of  the 
Scots  king  south  of  the  Forth,  and  one  for  Scotland  then 
strictly  so  called,  or  the  territory  north  of  the  Forth. 

The  same  circumstances  also  which  reduced  the  number 
of  justiciars  to  one  justice-general  for  the  whole  realm,  re- 
ducc4  likewise  the  number  of  justice  clerks.  The  calamitous 
affair  of  Flodden  however,  to  which  we  especially  refer,  had 
a  further  effect  on  the  latter;  for  by  the  iall  of  Lawson  and 
Henryson  on  that  fatal  field,  the  omces  of  both  king's  advo- 
cate and  justice  clerk  became  vacant  at  one  time,  and  this 
at  a  period  when  perhaps  few  remained  capable  of  either. 
AVishart  of  Pittarrow  was  appointed  to  both  jJaees,  and  in 
bis  time  a  deputy  was  first  constituted,  to  act  as  clerk  to 
the  justice  court  This  mi  the  first  atep  in  the  singular 
rise  of  the  justice  derk  from  the  table  to  the  bench  or  the 
Court  of  Justiciary. 

At  the  institution  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1 532,  the 
justice  clerk  was  made  one  of  the  judges.  This  will  not 
(surprise  us  when  we  consider  the  constitution  of  that  court. 
It  was  essentially  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and,  agreeably 
to  the  practice  of  such,  deliberated  in  secret  with  shut  doors. 
It  was  necessary  therefore  for  the  security  of  the  crown  that 
some  of  the  crown  officers  should  be  continually  present. 
The  justice  clerk  was  one  of  these:  he  was  public  prose- 
cutor on  behalf  of  the  crown.  The  kiug^  treasurer  waa 
another ;  and  accordingly  both  these  were  lords  of  session. 
For  the  same  reason  the  king's  advocate  was  made  a  lord 
of  session ;  and  when,  from  there  beine  no  vacancy,  or  other- 
wise, such  appointment  did  not  or  could  not  take  place,  these 
officers  had  special  writs  from  the  crown  authorising  them 
to  remain  in  court  during  its  deliberations. 

A  further  rise  of  official  dignity  took  place:  for  it  having 
become  usual  to  appoint  certain  lords  of  session  as  assessors 
or  assistant  judges  to  the  lord  justice-general,  the  justice 
clerk  began  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
be  appointed  to  that  duty;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
same  century  he  had  acquired  the  style  of  *lord  justice 
clerk.'  In  ten  years  afterwards  the  privy  council  met  and 
passed  an  act,  declaring  the  justice  derk  a  constituent  part 
of  the  justice  court;  and  in  the  act  of  paiiiament  1672, 
c.  16,  he  was  made  the  twesidentof  the  Court  of  Jit^ticiar^, 
to  preside  in  absence  of  the  justice-genend.  His  rise  in 
the  Court  of  Session  followed;  for  in  1766,  when  Miller, 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Miller  of  Glenlee,  took  his  seat  on 
the  bench,  it  was,  by  desire  of  the  court,  on  the  right  of  the 
lord  proAident ;  to  which  latter  office  he  himself  afterwords 
rose,  being  the  first  justice  clerk  so  promoted.  And  in  1811, 
when  the  Court  ol"  Session  was,  by  48  Geo.  III.,  c  151, 
divided  into  two  chambers,  the  lord  justice  clerk  waa  made 
ex  q^cia  president  of  tlie  second  division,  where  the  indi- 
vidual then  appointed  still  remains.  His  salary  is  2000/., 
bes^  an  equal  sum  as  a  lord  of  session.  In  the  end  of 
llw  AurtMM&th  cwhir/  it  iw  l    s„tn,  „  jg,.  grf.  sterling. 


With  respect  to  tha  justice  clerk  depute,  that  officer  was 
long  so  termed;  but  at  length,  when  the  justice  clerk  ac- 
quired the  style  of  lord,  and  was  declared  a  constituent  part 
of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  his  depute  came  to  be  termed 
'  the  principal  clerk  of  justiciary,'  and  this  becoming  a  sine- 
cure, he  got  himself  a  '  depute'  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  and  the  second  depute  about  thirty  years  ago  an 
'assistant;*  all  of  whom  continue  to  this  day,  and  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  lord  justice  clerk.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  on  both  occasions  when  these  changes  took  place, 
there  took  place  also  not  a  diminution,  as  we  might  expect; 
but  a  duplication  of  tlie  salary ;  that  of  the  first  depute  being 
raised  in  1764  from  1002.  to  2002.,  and  that  of  tne  second 
depute,  in  1795,  from  80/.  to  150/.  The  present  principal 
clerk  of  justiciary,  so  called,  is  the  justice  clerk's  son ;  and 
his  substitute,  or  the  second  depute  derk,  is  the  justice 
clerk's  Court  of  Session  clerk. 

Besides  these  there  are  three  other  justice  clerk  deputes, 
and  his  appointees.  They  are  commonly  called  the  'circuit 
clerks,*  being  his  deputies  to  the  three  circuits  of  the  Court 
of  Justiciary.  Thev  had  their  origin  in  the  act  1 687,  c.  82, 
which  directed  such  circuits  to  be  made,  in  place  of  the 
former  practice  of  the  justiciar  passing  through  the  realm 
from  shire  to  shire  successively. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  are  i>erson8  appointed 
to  keep  the  peace  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  with 
authority  to  act  judicially  in  criminal  causes,  and  in  some 
of  s  civil  nature  arising  within  those  limits,  and  also  to  do 
certain  other  things  in  which  they  act  not  judicially  but 
ministerially,  i.e.  as  servants  of  the  crown  performing  official 
acts  in  respect  of  which  they  are  entrusted  with  no  judicial 
discretion.  The  authority  of  justices  of  the  peace  is  derived 
from  the  king's  pren^ative  of  making  courts  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  tlio  law,  or  created  by  different  statutes ;  their 
duties  arf  expressed  in  tlie  royal  commission  appointing 
them  to  the  office,  or  are  prescribed  by  those  statutes. 

Before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  were  in  every  county 
conservators  of  tne  peace,  whose  duty  it  was  to  afford  pro- 
tection against  illegal  force  and  violence.  These  conserva- 
tors were  chosen  by  the  freeholders  assembled  in  the  county 
court  under  the  king's  wriL 

The  lord  chanoelbr,  the  judgai  of  the  king^  bench,  and 
every  sheriff  and  coroner,  were  cotuervators,  and  are  now 
justices,  of  the  peace,  by  virtue  of  their  office;  and  some 
lands  are  holden  under  the  service  aaneied  to  the  tenure  of 
such  lands  of  being  conservators  of  the  peace,  or  of  pro- 
viding fit  persons  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office. 
High  and  petty  constables  are  also  by  virtue  of  their  offices 
conservators  of  the  peace.  The  authority  of  conservators  of 
the  peace  at  the  common  law  was  the  same  as  that  now 
exercised  by  constables  within  their  respective  townships ; 
and  their  duty  consisted  in  acting  themselves,  and  com- 
manding the  assistance  of  others,  in  arresting  and  quieting 
those  who  in  their  presence  and  within  the  kmits  of  their 
jurisdiction  went  about  to  break  tlie  peace. 

The  following  account  is  generally  given  of  the  origin  of 
the  present  justices  of  the  peace.  Upon  the  compulsory 
resignation  of  Edward  II.,  Edward  III.,  or  rather  his  mother 
Isabella,  in  his  name,  sent  writs  to  the  different  sheriffs, 
stating  that  his  accession  bad  taken  place  with  his  father's 
assent,  and  commanding  that  the  peace  should  be  kept  on 
pain  of  disinheritance  and  loss  of  life  and  limb.  Within 
a  few  weeks  from  this  time  it  was  ordained,  by  1  Edward  IIL 
c.  16,  that  for  the  better  keeping  and  maintaining  of  the 
peace  in  every  county  good  and  lawful  men  who  were  not 
maintainors  of  barretry  (malveiz  banrcts)  should  be  assigned 
to  keep  the  peace.  The  mode  in  which  these  new  keepers  of 
the  peace  were  to  be  assigned  was  construed  to  be  by  the 
kingscommission;  and  this  ordinance  had  the  double  effect 
of  transferring  the  appointment  from  the  people  to  the 
crown,  and  of  Uyin^  a  foundation  for  the  gradual  accession 
of  those  powers  which  are  now  exercised  by  juBlioot  of  the 
peace. 

By  12  Richard  U.,  a  10,  the  wages  of  justic^^^  of  the 
peace  are  fixed  at  four  shillings  per  day  of  sessions,  and  two 
shillings  for  their  clerks,  payable  out  of  the  fines  and 
amerciaments  at  such  sessions ;  but  these  wages,  like  those 
of  members  of  parliament,  have  lon^  ceased  to  be  received. 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  appoinlea  either  by  act  of  par- 
liament, by  royal  charter  (in  the  case  of  justices  in  boroughs 
not  within  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  the  charter  usually 
appointing  certain  municipal  officers  tojw  justicei|  and  pre- 
leribing  ^  mimin  .in  ^  J^^i^QK^ 
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to  be  flUad  up),  w  by  a  commission  from  (he  erown  under 
the  statute  of  1  Edward  III.  The  form  of  the  commission 
of  the  peace  has  from  time  to  time  been  altered,  and  the 
authority  of  the  justices  enlarged.  As  now  ftamed  it 
consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  and  contains  two  separate 
assignments  or  grants  of  authority.  Of  these  the  former 
gives  to  any  one  or  mora  justices  not  only  all  the  power 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  which  was 
possessed  by  the  conservators  at  common  law,  but  also 
all  the  additional  authority  mentioned  in  the  statutes. 
The  latter  assignment  defines  the  power  of  justices  when 
the  whole  body,  or  such  of  them  as  choose  to  attend,  act 
together  in  general  sessions.  [Sessions.] 

The  former  part  of  the  commission  is  as  follows :— *  Vic- 
toria, &c,  to  AB,  CD,  EF,  &c.,  greeting :  Know  ye  that 
We  have  assigned  you  joimly  and  severally,  and  every  one  of 
jou,  Our  justices  to  keep  Our  peace  in  Our  county  of  Z, 
and  to  keep  and  cause  to  be  kept  all  ordinances  and  sta- 
tutes for  the  good  of  the  peace  and  for  the  preservation  of 
Uiesame,  ana  for  the  quiet  rule  and  government  of  Our 
people  made,  in  all  and  singular  their  articles  in  Our  said 
county,  as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  according  to  the 
force,  form,  and  effect  of  the  same,  and  to  chastise  and 
punish  all  persons  that  offend  against  the  form  of  those 
ontinances  or  statutes,  or  any  one  of  them,  in  the  aforesaid 
county,  as  it  ought  to  be  done  according  to  the  form  of  those 
ordinances  and  statutes ;  and  to  cause  to  come  before  you  or 
Any  of  you  all  those  who  to  any  one  or  more  of  Our  people, 
conoaming  their  bodies  or  firing  their  houses,  have  used 
threats,  to  find  sufficient  security  for  the  peace  or  their  good 
behaviour  towards  Us  and  Our  people,  and  if  they  shall 
refuse  to  find  such  security,  then  them  in  Our  prisons  until 
they  shall  find  such  security,  to  cause  to  he  safely  kept.* 

By  5  Geo.  II.,  c  18,  no  attorney,  solicitor,  or  proctor 
sliall  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  any  county  whilst  he 
continues  in  practice.  By  18  Geo.  II.,  c.  20,  no  person 
shall  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  any 
county,  riding,  or  division,  within  England  or  Wales,  who 
shall  not  have,  in  law  or  equity,  to  and  for  his  own  use 
and  benefit,  in  possession  a  freehold,  copyhold,  or  customary 
estate  for  life,  or  for  some  greater  estate,  or  an  estate  for 
some  long  term  of  years  determinable  upon  life  or  lives, 
or  for  a  certain  term  originally  created  for  twenty-one  years 
or  more,  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  m  England 
or  AValesi  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  lOOl.  over  and  above 
all  incumbrances  aSiscting,  and  all  rents  and  charges  payable 
out  of  or  in  respect  of  the  same,  or  who  shall  not  be  seised 
of  or  entitled  to,  in  lav  or  equity,  to  and  for  his  own  use 
and  benefit,  the  immediate  reversion  or  remainder  of  and 
in  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  leased  for  one,  two, 
or  three  lives,  or  for  any  term  of  years  determinable  on 
lives  upon  reserved  rents,  and  which  are  of  the  yearly 
value  of  300^.,  and  who  shall  not  have  taken  and  subscribed 
an  oath  stating  the  nature  of  the  qualifying  estate.  The 
ihird  section  of  this  statute  imposes  a  penalty  of  100/.  upon 
those  who  act  without  having  taken  and  subscribed  the 
oath,  and  for  acting  without  being  qualified.  The  statute 
boiFever  excepts  from  these  provisions  certain  official  per- 
SODS,  &c.  A  juslue  of  the  peace  (»nnot  le^ly  art  afler 
be  has  ceased  to  be  qualified ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
be  should  continue  to  retain  the  same  qualification,  nor  will 
Ibeahsenceof  aqualification  render  his  acts  absolutely  void' 

Justices  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  or  by  the  king's 
charter  are  not  removable  except  fur  misconduct,  but  the 
authority  of  a  justice  appointed  by  the  king's  commission 
may  be  determined  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  either 
directly  bj  writ  under  the  great  seal,  or  impliedly,  by  making 
out  a  new  commission,  from  which  his  name  is  omitted.  But 
until  notice  of  the  revocation  of  the  authority,  or  publica- 
tion of  a  new  commission,  the  acts  of  the  ex-justice  are  valid 
in  law,  and  the  warrant  of  a  justice  remains  in  force  until  it 
be  executed,  although  he  die  befwe  its  execution.  The 
commission  is  ^so  determined  by  the  death  of  the  king  by 
whom  it  was  issued ;  but  now,  by  6  Ann^  c.  7,  s.  8.  all  oflicea, 
civil  an4  military,  are  to  cratinue  for  six  months  after  the 
demise  of  the  crown,  unless  sooner  determined. 

The  9  Geo.  IV.,  e.  17,  repeals  the  statutes  which  imposed 
the  taking  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  office,  and  requires  the  following  dedaration : — 
*  I,  AB,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
[vofess,  testify,  and  declare,  on  the  true  faitli  of  a  Christian, 
that  I  will  never  exercise  any  power,  authorih^,  or  influence 
which  I  may  possess  by  virtue  of  the  office  of  justice  of  the 


peoee,  to  Imure  or  imken  the  Proteitant  ebiiKh  at  tt  i« 
by  law  established  in  England,  or  to  disturb  the  said  churcfa« 
or  the  bishops  and  clei^  of  the  said  churcAit  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  rights  or  pnvileges  to  which  such  church  or  the 
said  bishops  or  clergy  are  or  may  be  entitled.*  The  omis- 
sion to  subscribe  this  declaration  does  not  subject  a  person 
acting  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  any  penalty ;  the  statute 
(s.  5)  merely  renders  the  appointment  void;  and  whilst 
the  justice  continues  m  the  exercise  of  his  office  his  acts  are 
not  either  void  or  voidable  so  as  to  affect  the  righj^  of  those 
who  are  not  jprivy  to  siich  omission. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  when  they  are  out  of  the  county, 
&c.  for  which  they  are  appointed,  have  no  coercive  power ; 
but  examinations,  reci^izances,  and  informations  volun- 
tarily taken  before  them  in  any  place  are  good.  But  by 
28  Geo.  III.,  c.  49,  justices  who  act  for  two  or  more  84joininK 
counties  may  act  in  one  of  those  counties  for  another  m 
them,  and  those  who  act  for  a  county  at  large  may  act  for 
such  county  within  any  city,  town,  &c.,  being  a  county  of 
itself,  and  situated  within,  surrounded  by,  or  adjoining  to 
any  such  county  at  large;  and  by  1  and  2  Geo.  IV,  c.  63, 
a  similar  power  is  given  to  county  justices  to  act  within 
any  city,  town,  Sic,  having  exclusive  jurisdiction,  though 
not  a  county  of  itself. 

Justices  of  the  peace  have  in  general  no  authority  over 
matters  arising  out  of  the  district  for  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed, but  they  may  secure  the  persons  of  those  who  are 
charged  before  them  with  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace ; 
and  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  s.  Ill,  in  every 
borough  to  which  tiie  king  does  not  grant  a  separata 
court  of  quarter-sessions  the  justices  of  wo  county  within 
which  such  borough  is  situated  are  to  exercise  in  it  Uie 
same  jurisdiction  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  county. 

By  24  Geo.  III.,  c  i5,  if  any  person  against  whom  a  wiur- 
rant  is  issued  escape  into,  reside,  or  be  in  any  other 
county,  &c.,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  granting 
the  warrant,  any  justice  of  the  county,  &c.,  where  such  per- 
son escapes,  &C.,  upon  proof  on  oath  of  the  handwriting  of 
the  justice  granting  the  wurrunl,  is  to  indorse  his  name 
thereon,  which  will  be  a  sufticient  autliority  to  execute  the 
warrant  in  such  other  jurisdiction,  and  carry  the  offender 
before  the  justice  who  indorsed  the  warrant,  or  some  other 
justice  of  the  county,  &c.,  whoi'e  it  was  indorsed.  Sum- 
monses and  warrants  issued  by  borough  justices  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  in 
a  matter  within  their  jurisdiction,  may  be  executed  at  any 
place  within  the  county  in  which  the  borough  is  situated, 
or  at  any  place  within  seven  miles  of  such  borough,  without 
being  backed.  - 

The  judicial  authority  of  a  juslire  out  of  sessions  is  both 
civil  and  criminal — civil,  where  he  is  authorized  by  statute 
to  adjudicate  between  mastei'  and  servant,  or  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  rates,  tithes,  &c.,  or  the  observance  of  the 
regulations  of  fViendly  societies  [Fribndly  Societies], 
&c. ;  criihinal,  where  he  requires  surety  of  the  peace  or  a 
recognizance  for  the  peace  or  for  good  behaviour,  or  where 
be  acts  in  the  suppression  of  riots,  or  where  he  acts  with  sum- 
mary power  to  decide  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party 
accused,  according  to  the  view  which  he  may  take  of  the 
e\'idence,  and  to  punish  the  offender.  But  all  proceedings 
before  justices,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  if  removed  into 
tbo  Kind's  Bench,  are  there  treated  as  belonging  to  the 
crown  side  of  the  court. 

Where  a  statute  empowers  justices  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine an  offence  in  a  summary  way,  it  is  necessarily  implied 
that  the  party  be  first  cited  to  appear,  so  that  he  may  nave 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  ana  of  answering  for  himself; 
and  to  proceed  against  an  offender  without  causing  him 
to  be  summoned  is  a  misdemeanour.  A  statute  authorizing 
justices  to  require  any  person  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
or  to  do  some  other  specific  act,  impliedly  gives  them  power 
to  issue  their  precept  requiring  tho  attendance  of  the  party. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  informations  and  in  other  prehminaiy 
proceedines  before  justices  out  of  sessions  neither  the  pri- 
soner on  tne  one  han4  nor  the  prosecutor  on  the  other,  can 
claim  as  of  right,  and  against  the  will  of  the  justices,  to  have 
a  le^al  adviser  present,  except,  it  would  seem,  in  cases  in 
which  the  deposition  may  by  some  statutory  provisions  be 
made  evidence  against  the  accused  upon  his  trial  fur  the 
offence  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  witness.  In  practice 
however  both  counsel  and  attorneys  are  frequently  admitted 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  advise  and  prpt^ct  the  ii^rest 
of  prisoners.  Eveiy  penon  IW^jP^j^^^^eflB^fl^^ 
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R  justice^  acting  in  hifl  judical  capacity.  But  altbough  in 
such  a  case  counsel  or  attorneys,  or  any  third  persons,  are 
at  liberty  to  attend,  they  cannot  insist  upon  being  heard 
on  belulf  of  their  respective  clients;  the  justices  may 
refuse  to  hear  them,  or  to  allow  them  to  interfere  vith  the 
proceedings.  But  nor,  by  6  and  7  Will.  IV..  c.  1 1 4,  in  all 
cases  of  summary  conTiction,  persons  accused  are  1o  be  ad- 
mitted to  make  their  full  answer  and  defence,  and  to  have 
all  witnesses  examined  and  cross-examined  by  counsel  or 
attorney.  In  al.  cases  where  justices  are  directed  to  take 
examinations  or  evidence,  it  will  be  implied  that  the  exami- 
nation or  evidence  is  to  be  taken  under  the  Banetum  of 
an  oath  or  solemn  affinnaiion. 

Statutes  iVequently  empower  Justices  to  award  damages 
to  an  iiijured  party,  as  in  cases  of  assault  [Absavlt],  or 
malioioua  injuries  to  property.   [Ualicious  Injuries.] 

Where  a  complaint  a  made  before  a  justice,  and  a  sum- 
mons or  warrant  issues,  the  justice  upon  hearing  and  de- 
termining the  matter  may  award  costs  to  either  party,  and 
enforce  the  payment  of  such  costs. 

Justices  ought  not  to  exercise  their  fhnetiona  in  cases  in 
which  they  are  tliemselves  the  persons  injured.  They 
should  cause  the  offenders  to  be  taken  before  other  justices, 
or.  if  present,  should  desire  their  aid.  In  all  cases  which  a 
justice  may  bear  and  determine  out  of  sessionB  upon  his 
own  view,  or  upon  the  confession  of  the  party,  or  upon  oath 
of  witnesses,  lie  ought  to  make  a  record  on  parchment 
under  his  hand  of  all  the  proceedings  and  proofs,  which 
record  should  in  the  case  of  summary  eouTictions  be  re- 
turned to  the  next  sessions  and  there  filed. 

By  27  Geo.  IL,  c.  20,  in  all  cases  where  a  justice  is  re- 
quired to  issue  a  warrant  fbr  the  levying  of  any  penal^ 
inflicted,  or  any  sum  of  money  directed  to  be  paid,  oy  any 
statute,  the  justice  granting  the  warrant  is  empowered 
therein  to  order  and  direct  the  goods  distrained  to  be  sold 
within  a  certain  time,  to  be  limited  in  such  case  (ko  as  such 
time  be  not  less  than  four  days,  or  more  than  eight  days), 
unlesssuch  penalty,  or  sum  of  money,  with  reasonable  charges 
of  taking,  keeping,  and  selling  the  distress,  be  sooner  paid. 

When  justices  refuse  to  bear  a  complaint  over  which  they 
have  jurisdiction,  or  to  perform  any  other  duty  which  the 
law  imposes  on  them,  the  party  aggrieved  by  such  refusal 
may  apply  to  the  court  of  kings  bench  for  a  writ  of 
mandamus,  a  process  which  the  king  ret^uirea  Iha  party 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  do  the  thing  requured  or  to  show 
cause  why  it  is  not  done.  If  no  sufficient  excuse  be  re- 
turned, a  peremptory  mandamus  issues,  1^  which  the  party 
is  commanded  absolutely  to  do  the  thing  required.  [Man- 
damus.] But  as  justices  bare  no  indemnity  in  respect  of 
their  acts  because  done  in  obedience  to  a  mandamus,  this 
process  is  not  granted  wbere  there  is  anything  like  a  reason- 
able doubt  of  the  justice's  authority  to  do  the  required  act 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  strongly  protected  by  the  law 
in  the  execution  of  their  office.  Opprobrious  wcvds  which 
would  not  subject  the  speaker  to  any  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal,  if  uttered  under  other  circumstances,  yet  if  spoken 
of  a  justice  whilst  actually  engaged  in  his  official  duties 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  an  action  or  of  an  indictment,  or 
if  spoken  in  the  presence  of  the  justice  may  he  punished 
by  commitment  to  prison  as  Ibr  a  contempt  of  court ;  this 
oommitment  however  must  be  by  a  written  warrant. 

Where  a  justice  of  the  peace  acting  in  or  out  of  sessions 
aots  judicially  in  a  matter  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction, 
and  does  not  exceed  his  jurisdiction,  he  is  not  liable 
to  an  action  however  erroneous  hia  decision  may  be ;  nor 
will  even  express  malice  or  corruption  entitle  a  party 
a^rieved  by  such  decision  to  any  remedy  by  action :  the 
delinquent  magistrate  is  answerable  only  to  the  crown  as 
for  an  offence  committed  against  the  public.  Where  the 
justice  has  no  jurisdiction  or  exceeds  nis  jurisdiction,  or 
na\-ing  jurisdiction  deviates  from  the  prescribed  legal  form 
to  an  extent  whidi  renders  the  proceedings  void,  or  where 
a  ocmvictioa  under  which  tbe  justice  has  granted  a  warrant 
is  set  aside  by  a  supeiiw  eourt,  an  action  mil  lie  against  the 
justice  to  recover  aamsf^  in  respect  of  any  distress,  im- 

Erisonment,  or  other  injury  which  may  have  resulted  from 
is  acts,  though  done  without  malice  or  other  improper 
motive.  But  even  in  these  cases,  if  the  justice  has  acted 
bond  JIde  in  his  magisterial  capacity,  if  he  has  intended  to 
act  within  his  jurisdiction,  though  oy  mistake  he  may  have 
exceeded  it  and  not  acted  within  the  strict  line  of  his  duty, 
and  also  in  cases  when  a  justice  has  acted  or  intended  to 
act  in  the  executim  of  his  ministenal  duUes^  he  is  entitled 


to  the  iHoteetion  of  several  important  tiaXvAaej  regulations ; 
though  where  there  is  no  colour  whatever  for  a  belief  or  sup- 
position on  the  part  of  the  justice  that  be  is  acting  within 
bis  jurisdiction,  where  the  act  is  wholly  alien  to  tlm  lua- 
gislerial  functions  and  dona  diverso  intuitu,  these  regula- 
tions do  not  apply. 

Thus,  no  action  can  be  brought  against  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  anything  done  by  htm  in  the  execution  of  his 
office  without  .one  calendar  month's  previous  notice  in 
writing,  specifying  the  cause  of  the  intended  action,  within 
which  period  of  one  month  the  justice  may  tender  amends 
to  the  party  complaining,  which  wdl  be  a  bar  to  the  action, 
if  refused,  and  found  to  be  sufficient  by  the  jury.  Nor  can 
any  sueh  action  be  maintained  unless  it  be  coramencvd 
within  six  calendar  months  after  the  committing  uf  the  act 
compluned  of;  nor  unless  it  be  brought  or  laid  in  tlie  county 
in  which  the  act  was  committed.  The  defendant  in  such 
action  mayunder  the  general  issue,  i.e.  a  plea  simply  deny- 
ing the  alleged  trespass,  &c.,  give  in  evidence  any  matter  of 
juatiflcation  or  excuse  without  being  bound,  as  other  defend- 
ants are,  to  select  one  particular  line  of  defence,  and  set  ttiat 
defence  with  precision  upon  the  record  in  the  shape  of  a 
special  plea.  When  the  plaintiff  in  such  action  obtains  a 
verdict  and  the  judge  certifies  that  ihe  itguryfor  which  the 
action  is  brought  was  wilful  and  maUcioue^  the  plaintiff 
will  be  entitled  to  double  costs  of  suit. 

Where  the  action  is  brought  on  account  of  any  eonvictioa 
which  may  have  been  quashed,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
produced  as  a  justification  of  the  consequent  distress  or 
imprisonment,  the  plonttff  isdisabled,  by  43  Geo. III., cUI, 
from  recovering  more  than  2d.  damages,  or  any  costs  of 
suit  unless  it  be  expressly  alleged  in  the  declaration  that 
the  acts  oompluined  of  were  done  maliciously  and  without 
any  reasonable  or  probable  cause. 

When  a  justice  acts  with  partial,  corrupt,  or  malicious 
motives  he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  for  which  be  may  be 
indicted,  and  in  a  clear  case  of  misconduct  tbe  court  of 
King's  Bench,  which  exercises  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  the  administration  of 
tbe  criminal  law  of  the  country  is  entrusted,  will,  if  Ihe 
application  be  made  without  delay,  give  leave  to  file  a  cri- 
minal information.  But  the  court  will  consider,  not  whe- 
ther the  act  complained  of  )>e  strictly  r^ht  or  not,  but 
whether  it  proceeded  from  unjust,  oppressive,  or  corrupt 
motives,  among  which  motives  fear  and  favour  are  both 
included.  If  Uie  affidavits  filed  in  suppwt  of  the  applica- 
tion disclose  nothing  which  may  not  be  attributable  to  luero 
error  or  mistake,  the  court  will  not  even  call  upon  the 
justice  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal  information  should 
not  be  filed.  The  court  will  not  entertain  a  motion  for  a 
criminal  information  against  a  justice  of  the  peace,  unless 
notice  of  the  intend«l  application  have  been  given  in 
sufficient  time  to  enable  biin,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  meet 
the  chaise  in  the  first  instance  by  opposing  the  granting  of 
the  rule  to  show  cause. 

The  proceedings  after  an  information  has  been  filed  or  an 
indictment  found  against  justices  of  ^e  peace  for  criminal 
misconduct  are  the  same  as  in  other  cases  of  misdemeanor. 
If  the  defendant  suffer  judgment  by  defiiult,  or  is  found 
guilty  by  the  verdict  uf  a  jury,  the  punishment  is  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  or  both;  after  which  an  application  may  be 
made  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  exclude  him  from  the  com- 
mission; and  when  affidavits  are  filed  in  the  King's  Bench 
impeaching  the  conduct  of  justices  of  the  peace,  such 
af^avits  are  frequently  dirccled  by  the  court  to  be  laid 
before  the  chancellor,  to  enable  him  to  judge  whether  aucli 
persons  ought  to  remain  in  the  commission. 

The  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace  has  been  adopted 
in  most  of  the  British  colonics,  and  has  with  some  modifi- 
cations been  retained  in  tbe  United  States  of  America. 

JUSTl'CXA.  a  genus  of  Acanthaceous  Exogens.  whose 
numerous  species  inhabit  all  the  tropical  parts  of  the  woild, 
preferring  however  damp  woods  to  dry  and  q>en  plains.  li 
IS  espedally  in  the  forests  of  Brasil  and  India  that  they 
occur.  Many  of  them  are  never  woody,  some  are  bushes  or 
small  ta«es,  and  a  small  number  are  valued  by  gardeners  as 
objects  of  ornament.  As  limited  by  Linneus,  the  genus 
comprehended  a  very  discordant  collection  of  species ;  mo- 
dern writers  have  ac(»rdingly  broken  it  up  into  many  new 
genera.  As  now  limited,  Justicia  itself  scarcely  contains  a 
plant  of  any  importance. 

As  among  the  species  now  remov^djrom  Justicia  to  other 
genenthen  ace  some  agents. 
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cBpeaaUy  in  India,  it  may  be  as  veil  to  mention  them  here, 
irutead  of  refeiriog  to  genua  which  are  not  yet  generally 
known.  Thus  Justicia  Adhatodn,  celebrated  in  Sanscrit 
vocks  by  various  names,  as  Vtdiumatn.  Vasika,  &c.,  has 
been  called  Adhatoda  Vasika,  and  is  chiefly  esteemed  as  a 
demulcent  in  coughs.  J.  Nasuta  is  now  RhirtaearUhus  com- 
munu,  and  is  much  employed  in  Indian  medicine,  especially 
for  the  cure  of  ringworm  and  other  cutaneous  aflections, 
mixed,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  with  lime-juice  and  pep- 
per. It  is  also  one  of  their  remedies  for  snake-bites,  but  is 
DO  doubt  inefficacious  for  such  purpose.  Androgntphis 
(formerly  Justicia)  ptmieulata  is  the  best  known  and  pro- 
bably the  most  valuable  of  all,  as  one  of  its  names,  Muha 
tita,  implies  chief,  or  king  qf  bitten ;  it  is  also  very  commonly 
tailed  AoAfp-no/A,  and  well  known  to  Saropeans  in  the  pe- 
niosula  of  India  by  the  name  of  Creyai,  or  Kreatt  and  has 
been  prescribed  with  benefit  as  a  bitter  in  this  country.  It 
fiirms  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Drogue  ttmire,  which  is 
veil  known  in  India,  and  at  one  time  obtained  considerable 
repute  as  a  cure  for  cholera ;  but  it  can  be  useful  only  as  a 
&Einiu1ant  and  tonic. 

JUSTICIAR  OF  SCOTLAND.  The  eariiest  indivi- 
dual in  this  high  office  which  extant  records  name  seems  to 
be  Geoffrey  de  Maleville  of  Maleville  in  the  county  of  Edin- 
burgh, temp.  K.  Male  IV. 

The  term  *  Scotland'  was  then  leas  extensive  in  its  appU- 
eatioa  than  at  ptewmt:  it  desigi»tad,  properly  speaking, 
not  tbe  whole  territory  of  the  realm,  but  that  iwt  only 
which  lay  north  of  the  Forth,  or  Saii  tea,  os  it  was  called; 
and  accordinjjily,  oontempotary  with  Maleville  there  was 
another  justiraar,  David  Oli&rd,  justiciar  of  LoUiian,  that  is 
to  say,  tlie  territory  south  of  the  Forth,  excepting  the  dis- 
trict of  Ghdlomy,  which  had  lone  its  own  peculiar  laws  and 
customs.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  how- 
ever Galloway  too  had  its  justiciar,  so  at  this  time  there 
Were  tliree  justiciars  in  the  realm  of  Scotland— a  justiciar 
of  Galloway,  a  justiciar  of  Lothian,  and  a  justiciar  of  Scot- 
land strictly  so  called.  They  were  all  probably  of  co-ordi< 
nale  authority :  each,  next  to  the  sovereign,  supreme 
in  his  district ;  but  the  district  of  the  last  was  the  most 
extensive,  and,  containing  within  it  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  it  was  also  no  doubt  tbe  moat  important  and 
the  most  coveted.  The  justiciars  of  Scotland  were  ac- 
cordingly the  most  conspicuous  men  of  the  time: — the 
Comyns,  earla  of  Bucban ;  tbe  MacDuffs,  earls  of  Fife ;  Mel-  • 
villo ;  and  Sir  Alan  Durward.  This  last  had  an  eye  to  the 
crawn  itself;  for  having  married  the  illeffitimate  daughter 
of  King  Alexander  Ilq  he  gained  over  the  chancellor  to 
move  in  council  her  legitimation,  and  that,  on  failure  Ot' 
issue  of  the  king's  body.she  and  her  heirs  might  inherit  her 
titthur's  throne.  But  the  king  conceived  so  great  a  dis- 
pleasure at  this,  that  he  immediately  turned  the  chancellor 
out  of  office,  and  soon  aflem-ards  tbe  justiciar  also.  The 

froud  Durward  removed  to  England,  joined  King  Henry 
U.  in  France,  and  served  in  his  army,  till  in  a  few  years 
he  was.  by  the  inflaeuee  of  the  English  king,  restored  to 
his  office  of  jusUciar,  whence  he  was  displac^  only  by  the 
more  powerful  Comyn.  The  incident  in  Durward's  life  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded  was  not  singular:  the  justiciar 
was  amU  legit  et  militia,  at  the  bead  both  of  the  law  and 
also  of  tbe  military  force  of  the  kingdom,  and  repeated  in- 
stances occur  in  early  times  of  their  military  proweas  as  well 
as  Judicial  firmness. 

The  death  of  King  Alexander  111.  left  tbe  crown  open  to 
a  competition  which  allowed  Edward  I.  of  England  to  in- 
vade the  kingdom.  In  1292  the  English  Court  of  King's 
Bench  sat  for  some  time  in  Roxburgh;  and  in  12'J6  Sir 
William  Ormesby,  a  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  jus- 
lice  in  eyre  in  England  was  constituted,  by  Edward,  lord 
justiciar  of  Scotland.  This  appointment  was  of  short  dura- 
tion; but  in  1303  Edward,  having  again  {lut  down  the 
Scots,  distributed  the  kingdom  intolbur  districts,  and  oon- 
ilituted  fat  each  district  two  justices  (an  Englishman  and  a 
Scotchman),  m  the  nature  of  the  English  justioos  of  assize — 
with  a  view  to  put  the  whole  island  un^r  one  and  the  same 
judicial  system.  Edward's  early  death  however  rendered 
the  schemjs  abortive ;  and  Galloway  had  soon  its  own  laws, 
&od  Lothian  and  Scotland  their  justiciars  as  before,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  nictropolisof  the  kingdom  was  now 
shifting  southwards  to  Edinbui^h,  and  the  term  Scotland, 
in  its  strict  acceptation,  had  given  olace  to  the  appellation 
'  north  of  the  Furlh.'  Sir  Hugh  ae  Eglinton,  justiciar  of 
liOihian  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  dis- 
P.  C,  No.  808, 


tinguiihed  Ibr  his  poetical  genius,  was  now  therefhro  'Hugh 
of  the  Awl  Ryal,'  or  of  the  royal  nakce ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  next  centurj'  Andrew  lord  Gray  was  advanced 
fVom  the  situation  of  justiciar  north  of  Forth  to  that  of  jus- 
ticiar Bonth  of  Forth.  He  continued  in  this  place  with 
approbation  for  eleven  years,  and  died  but  a  t^w  months 
before  the  calamitous  affair  of  Flodden. 

On  this  event,  which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  tbe  office  of  lord  justiciar,  or,  as  he  was 
now  styled,  justice-general  Cin  contradistinction  to  the  spe- 
cial justiciars,  now  frequently  appointed  as  well  for  particu- 
lar trials  as  for  particular  places  and  districts),  came  into 
the  noble  &mily  of  Argyle,  where  it  was  hereditary  for  a 
centUT.  and  comprehended  at  onoe  the  entire  kingdom. 
The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  then  also  began  to  be  settled 
at  Edinbui^h,  and  tbe  regular  series  of  its  reccods,  or  books 
of  adjournal,  to  commence.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that 
tbe  Court  of  Session  was  erected  by  ecclesiastical  in^uence. 
Various  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  clergy  in  former 
reigns  to  establish  such  a  court.  In  1423  the  first  *  Court 
of  the  Session'  was  instituted  under  the  influence  of  Ward- 
law,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  founder  of  the  university 
there ;  but  immediately  on  his  death,  which  happened  soon 
after,  it  drooped  and  expired.  In  I45d  Bishop  Shoreswood, 
the  king's  secretary,  tried  to  revive  it;  and  about  thirty  years 
after,  Elphinstone,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  did  so  likewise. 
In  1494  however  the  latter  founded,  or  rather  rc-founded,  tbe 
univentty  of  Aberdeen,  and  had  interest  enough  to  get  an 
act  passed  in  parliament  to  enfbrce  in  ail  the  courts  of  the 
kingdom  the  study  and  practice  of  the  Roman  laws ;  and 
in  1303  the  'Court  of  Daily  Council'  was  established.  This 
comrt  had  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction  than  tbe  former: 
it  was  universal,  being  instituted  to  decide  all  manner  of 
summonses  in  civil  matters,  complaints,  wd  causes  daily 
as  they  happened  to  occur ;  and  it  was  calculated  to  bo  per- 
manent, out  the  present  was  not  an  opportunity  to  he 
lost ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  minority  of  King  James  V.  and 
while  the  nation  was  weakened  and  distracted  by  the  loss 
at  Flodden,  the  Court  of  Session  was  established  under  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  with  a  majority  of  ecclesiastics  both  on 
its  bench  and  at  its  bar.  The  consequence  was,  that  from 
that  day  forward  the  Court  of  Justiciary  decUned;  its  civil 
juriadiotion  ceased,  being  engrossed  by  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion ;  aad  the  latter  became  in  its  place  the  supremo  court 
(^the  kingdom.  The  Reformation  effected  a  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  Court  of  Session,  but  not  much  in  its 
position  or  powers;  and  in  1672  an  act  was  passed  in  par^ 
liament  constituting  a  certain  number  of  the  judges,  or 
lords  of  session,  judges  of  justiciary  under  the  justice- 
general  and  justice-clerk,  who  was  now  made  vice-president 
of  the  Court  of  Justiciary. 

Nothing  else  of  consequence  touching  the  constitution  of 
the  court  occurred  till  lately,  when,  by  1  Will.  IV.,  c.69,  sec. 
18,  the  office  of  lord -justice-general,  which  bad  become 
in  a  manner  a  perfect  sinecure,  was  appointed  to  de- 
volve on  and  remain  with  the  office  of  lord-president  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  who  should  perform  the  duties  thereof  as 
presiding  judge  in  tbe  Court  of  JusUciary.  The  effect  of 
which  enactment  is  to  place  the  lord -justice-general  again 
at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  law;  and  thus,  by 
a  singular  revolution,  restore  him,  after  the  elapse  of  Sou 
years,  to  his  former  situation  of  lord-chief-justice  of  Scot- 
land. 

JUSTICIARY,  CHIEF,  of  England  iCapiialis  Justi- 
tiarius  Angltee).  None  either  of  the  English  lawyers  or  legal 
antiquaries  who  have  handled  this  subject  appear  to  have 
given  at  all  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  As  the  foUow- 
mg  passage  in  the  *  Pictorial  History  of  England'  affords 
the  best  explanation  of  the  difficulty  that  we  have  met 
with,  we  consider  it  but  fair  to  give  it  as  it  stands  in  that 
vrork.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  ftinetions  of  the  chief  justiciary  it  is  necessary  first  to 
understand  those  of  '  The  Grand  SenescheUi,  or  Dapifer 
— Seneseatlus,  or  Dapi/er*  Angliec:  in  modern  phraseology, 
the  lord  bigli  steward — cfone*  paiatii,  major  domut  regies,  or 
maira  dupaiait.  The  word  tmesekalek,  about  the  etymo- 
logy of  which  opinions  vary  somewhat,  meant  originally  a 

■  "TliU  titpw  rerni*  ntp  nynonyinoos,  !■  shoirn  by  Dncugs.  SjieliMii.  fte. 
Dn^qfor  wem*  to  h&va  b«cti  introdiiceil  when  a  Lntin  void  Okini-  la  ba  wnnted 
for  feiic^cliall,  nnd  uloplw)  for  want  of  ■>  iMtlttT,  there  being  no  Lnlia 
term  exactly  comipoddinK-  Dapifor  liu  been  tttnunmlly  iKiiiUtod  '■  te*ft 
by  Dugdale  ud  oUitn;  whereas  •ewer,  to  fiur  from  meaning  wnfieluitl. 
only  ewyer  trwtdiant,  an  officer  ■  groat  many  degrm  below  the  leneicMll. 
Sf ■  Daeaa««,  ad  vte.  Da^.  ^kaUw ;  Spelmaii.  o*v«%  DV^ftr,  ^tfttofci 
JvMniMt,  ShmkqUh;  ud  pyitiktf  |/ Bjttw^  (,      Qfi  LC 
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lort  of  steward  in  the  household  of  the  Frank  kioes.  After 
their  oonquest  of  Graul,  it  came  to  signify  a  high  political 
dignity.  Dapifer,  as  shown  in  the  note  below,  means  the 
same  thing,  being  the  Latin  synonyme  for  it.  This  officer 
was  the  highest  in  the  state  after  the  Ung,  executing  all 
the  chief  offices  of  the  kingdom  as  the  king's  representative. 
He  was  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  king's  palace,  but  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  state,  civil  and  military,  chief  admi- 
nistrator of  justice,  and  leader  of  the  aimies  in  war.  This 
is  proved  not  only  to  have  been  the  cue  in  France,  by 
Ducange  and  other  high  authorities,  ai  well  as  by  the 
public  reconU  of  that  kingdom,*  hut  to  have  been  so  also  in 
Sngland,  by  a  document  published  byMadox  himself,  ftom 
the  black  and  red  books  of  the  Exchequer— to  wit,  the  cele- 
brated Dialogus  da  Scaccario,  written  in  the  time  of 
Henry  11.  ;t  and  likewise  h^  certain  MSS.  preserved  in  Sir 
Robert  Cotton's  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  particu* 
Urly  an  old  MS.  entitled  "  Quis  lit  Seneschallus  Anglis, 
et  quid  ejus  officium."}  Consequently,  Madox  is  wrong 
when  he  says  ("  Hist.  Excheq-,"  p.  28)  that  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.,  William  Fitz-Osbern  waa  the  king's  constable, 
beemiM  he  is  called  magigter  militum.  Whereas  in  the 
very  same  passage  (of  "  Ordericus  Vitalia")  he  is  called 
NomannitB  Dapifer,  in  virtue  of  which  office  he  would  be 
maxittar  militum.  It  was  not  tOl  afterwards  that  the  con- 
stable became  magister  militum,  being  originally  an  officer 
subordinate  to  the  dapifer.*  iPtetoriai  Hittory  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  667.) 

By  the  nature  of  the  feudal  sntem  everything  had  a 
tendency  to  be  given  in  flef.  *  Among  other  things,  the 
office  of"  seneschal  was  given  in  fief  too,  and  became  here- 
ditary among  the  Franks,  Normans,  and,  at  the  conquest  of 
England,  among  the  Anglo-Normans.  In  France,  under 
the  Merovingian  dynasty,  the  office  was  in  the  family  of 
Charles  Martel,  from  whom  sprung  the  Carlovingian  dy- 
nasty; afterwards  the  Plantagenet  counts  of  Anjou  were 
hereditary  seneschals  of  France ;  and  in  England  this  high 
office  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Grant- 
inesnils,  and  thence  came  by  marriage  to  the  earls  of  Lei- 
cester. After  the  attainder  of  the  fitmily  of  Montfort,  earls 
of  Leicester,  the  office  was  given  to  Edmund,  the  second  son 
of  King  Henry  III.,  and  it  then  remained  in  the  royal 
family  till  its  abolition — Thomas  Plantagenet,  second  son 
ot  King  Henry  IV.,  being  the  last  permanent  high  steward.^ 
the  office  being  conferred  afterwards  only  pro  tmicd  vice. 

'  In  France,  when  the  office  became  hereditary  in  the  counts 
of  Anjou,  it  soon  became  necessary,  for  various  reasons,  to 
have  another  seneschal,  or  dapifer,  besides  the  hereditary 
one ;  and  this  officer,  whether  he  be  considered  as  the  re- 
presentative or  deputy  of  the  hereditarj'  seneschal,  still  took 
precedence,  as  appears  from  the  charters  of  the  French 
kings,  of  all  the  other  great  officers  of  state.  In  England 
also  something  of  the  same  kind  took  place,  but  with  this 
dilfarenoe — that  the  various  functions  of  the  original  grand 
seneschal,  or  Mnescailus  Anglies,  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  committed  to  two  distinct  officers  as  his  repre- 
sentatives ;  the  judicial  functions  being  committed  to  an 
officer  styled  the  High,  or  rather  Chief  Justiciary  ;  the  ad- 
ministrativ'e  and  those  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  king's 
palace  or  household,  to  an  officer  styled,  not  the  Senescallus 
AngUee,  but  the  Senescallus,  or  Dapifer  Segis.\\  This 
explanation  will  be  found  to  completely  remove  the  confu- 
sion that  has  so  long  prevailed  among  the  English  histo- 
rians,  antiquaries,  and  lawyers  on  this  subject.    Our  view 

"  '  DiicaDse,  01d««.,  ad  *oe.  Dkpircr  Seneicnilus.  Seo  also  Ihe  "  Grnad 
Cotutumier  ia  Noimandie,"  c.  x.  *'  Solebat  vitem  nutiquitiu  qitidam  jiiitid- 
■rfut  pretUctig  ntperior  p«t  Normuiiam  dUcurrere  qiii  icnoiclialliu)  princijiii 
▼oeibUur." — ConF. "  La  CoiiuiinB  HftbrmM  da  NoramndiD  commcntra  par 
BuBUlW,"  1. 1.,  p,  2,  cot.  2  (SeaMchaO.  Sr.B  tlwo  the  charti-n  of  tho  various 
Fnuk  kingf,  in  the  wttneuing  of  which  the  name  of  t)ie  Rene«clial  or  dapifer 
(•ometlmoB  the  one  vend  ia  uied.  Munelimea  the  other)  alwava  alanda  beftwe 
tliose  of  oil  the  other  srrat  ofllcm.  It  U  right  to  aM,  thmt  In  the  Engllah  char- 
tera,  tlie  name uf  the ai^Jw, w aaw«aahal.  doM aotlMiHat^itUMl  Mhigliu 
In  tlie  French.'  ... 

t  '  Madox,  ■'  Hi«t  Exchequer"  (effllion  i;il).   Sco  alw  "  Co.  LlttV  Ibl.  61 

for  aome  accoant  of  the  judlHal  part  of  the  uffice  of  seaeichal,  or  stcwaril, 
ud  aome  attempt  at  the  atvmtdogjrof  the  word,  not  miwh  more  lueceufUl  than 
Mtrmpla  of  that  kind  uauaAy  are.' 

}  '  t'otton  MSS.  Veipaifau,  b.  viL,  fol.  99,  b.  It  will  alao  be  found  In  Harl. 
USS.  SOS,  ful.  Uitmnicribed  in  a  modern  hood  hy  D'Ewpi,  who  luppowd  it 
toboof-theafteofEdwardll.  See  alao  Cotton  MSS.,  TiUa  C.pfunn,  at  ihe 
beginnlog  of  which  voliimo  there  ii  a  Wfll-wrltlen  tract,  which  contalDs  tlie 
Biost  a(iti!.flicti>r7  nccoiint  wd  have  mrt  with  of  (hp  nili}r>rt.  There  ii  olhC  a  tract 
enlitled  "  !Summu*  Aoglin  S<!'nesr1>nlluH,"  in  Sum? rti' a  Tracts,  vol.  All 
these  SKTcc  in  oue  tlilnK.  vii  —  the  rnstiier^s  an<1  p.irnmount  uuUirir  of  the  au. 
tliorily  origiMnUj/  wnclilrd  by  Ihc  hiifh  stew.ird.  thoiiKli  none  of  them  espluiu  Hie 
anomaly  ch  the  eoeiistt-nce  ofiutrh  nti  (ifnr<.r  m  tho  lii^h  jmtuanry.  This  we 
liopo  we  shall  Dow  1>f  cnabli'tl  lu  do.' 

(•  ForalixtofliichilcKnnUsecllarl.  MSU  SVH.' 

'  I '  Annng  moujr  oiliet  prooliiof  thi^  we  MudM'a  Tom.  A.ugtic.,"eclxun.' 


of  the  subject,  if  it  needed  it,  would  be  oorrobwatea  by  the 
high  privfleees  of  the  officer  created  in  later  times,  to'  pre- 
side in  the  House  of  Lords  at  state  trials,  which  officer,  be 
it  observed,  is  not  "  high  justiciary,"  but  *'  lord  high 
steward^"  that  is  "  Senetc^tts  Angtia"  This  explanation 
also  removes  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  the  lord  high  steward's  court,  which  sonic 
Bnglish  lawyers  have  attempted  to  get  over,  by  saying  that 
the  lord  high  steward  succeeded  to  some  of  the  powers  of 
the  high  justiciary,  whereas  he  merel;r  exercises  powers 
whirh  he  bad  delegated  to  the  high  justiciary.'*— (Tfod.) 

The  chief  justiciary  was  usually,  even  in  tlKoe  times,  when, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  king  and  the  great  officers  of 
his  household  acting  as  judges,  we  may  conclude  that  a 
special  education  was  not  considered  absolutely  necessary 
to  fit  a  man  for  the  judicial  office,  a  person  who  bad  given 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  As  the 
representative  of  the  judicial  portion  of  the  grand  ecne- 
schal's  power,  his  authority  extended  over  every  court  in 
the  kingdom.  For  as  to  what  Blackstone  sayst  of  the  court 
of  the  marsbalsea,  t.e.  the  court  of  the  lord  steward  of  the 
king's  household,  having  never  been  subject  to  tho  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  chief  justiciary  and  no  writ  of  error  lying  from 
it  to  the  king's  bench,  it  merely  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
court  of  tlie  lord  steward  was  in  ftct  originally  the  court  of 
the  lord  high  steward,  and  in  that  court  either  of  bis 
representatives,  the  chief  justiciary  or  the  lord  steward, 
might  pre-^ide. 

The  chief  justiciary  not  only  presided  in  the  king's  court 
and  in  the  exchequer,  but  he  was  originally  (or  rather 
when  the  lord  high  steward  fell  into  abeyance,  partly  from 
dread  of  his  power  and  partly  from  the  impossibility  of 
securing  an  hereditary  succession  of  the  qualities  necessary 
to  fulfil  his  great  and  numerous  duties),  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  absence ; 
and  at  those  times  writs  ran  in  his  name,  and  were  tested 
by  hvca.X  And  ip  this  light  the  chief  justiciary  is  regarded 
as  having  been  the  greatest  subject  m  England.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  who  held  this  high  office  was 
Ranulph  de  Ghnvtlle,  who  Is  usualW  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  Tractatut  de  Ltgibw  et  (^onfuettidinilnts  Anglia^t 
the  oldest  book  extant  on  English  law.§ 

The  last  who  held  the  office  and  bore  the  title  of  Capita/is 
JustiHariua  Anglits  was  Philip  Basset :  and  the  first  who 
held  the  office  of  Capitalis  Justitiarhts  ad  ptactta  coram 
Rege  tenenda,  i.e.  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  was 
Robert  de  Bruis,  appointed  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
Henry  III,|!  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  fond  of  indulging  his 
vanity  by  bestowing  the  same  title,  '  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, upon  himself  and  on  the  Grand  Justiciary,  the  mighl  y 
Capitalis  Juttitiariut  Anglice;  which  was  noticed  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere  in  his  address  to  Sir  Henry 
Montague,  Coke's  successor,  upon  his  being  sworn  in  chiof 
justice,  in  these  words: — 'instead  of  containing  himself 
within  the  words  of  the  writ  to  be  the  chief  justice,  as  the 
king  called  him,  *'  ad  plaeita  coram  nobis  tenenda." ' 

JUSTIFICATION  is  used  in  theology  to  signify  the 
acceptance  of  a  sinner  by  God,  and  is  frequently  employt'tl 
by  the  sacred  writers  as  equivalent  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
Thus,  St.  Paul  says,  'Be  it  known  unto  you  therefore,  niun 
and  brethren,  that  throu-jh  this  man  is  preached  unto  yon 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are  jus- 
tified from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Mosea.'  {Acts,  xiii.  38,  39.)  The  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  differ  respecting  the  signification  that 
should  be  attached  to  the  word  justification.  The  former 
maintain  that  the  Hebrew  word  [TfTSn,  and  the  Greek 

words  hxaumv  and  jicatwnc,  are  almost  invariably  employed 
in  the  Bible  in  a  judicial  sense ;  that  is,  to  declare  a  person 
righteous  notwithstanding  the  sins  he  has  committed,  and 
to  deliver  him  from  the  punishment  which  his  sins  had 
deserved.  The  latter  interpret  the  words  in  a  physical 
sense ;  and  maintain  that  to  be  justified  is  not  to  be  rec- 
koned righteous  by  God.  but  actually  to  be  made  righteous 
by  the  inflision  of  a  sanctifying  principle.  Hie  Protestants, 

*  '  See  a  Disquisition  on  the  Ofllce  of  Lord  Hiffh  Steward,  by  Hr.  Amos,  in 
Phillips's  "  State  Trial*,"  Appendix,  Tol.  tL  Hr.  Amoa  bib  into  the  nml  error 
of  sopposinfi  Uiat  the  indldiLl  antbority  tt  Um  Ind  Ugh  atvwaid  grew  oiit  of 
that  wtiicli  apperlauwd  to  Ilia  dttefJuBUehT  at  Ibe  period  wbeB  tluutl«i  oft:<<i: 
was  nbolishi'd.' 

t  HI  Com.  76. 

j  Madnx's  '  IliiL  of  Uie  Exchequer.'  p  1^ 
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on  the  contrary,  believe,  that  though  sanctiflcation  is  a  con- 
.<-i<queace  of  justification,  yet  it  ia  a  diatiact  and  separate 
operation. 

The  reason  or  causeof  our  justification  is  generally  divided 
by  theologians  into  the  originating*  the  meritorioiu,  and  the 
instrumental  cause,  or  the  cauta  ^ffldena,  the  cauaa  men- 
toria,  and  the  eouM  apprduadem. 

1.  The  OrightaHng  eaute  is  the  lore  of  God  towards  bis 
fallen  creatures  (Rom.  iii  24 ;  ii  8).  8.  The  Sferiio- 
riaua  oouw  is.  according  to  the  1 1th  artideof  the  Church  of 
EDgland,  and  the  opinion  of  most  Protestants,  *  the  merit  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  our  own  works 
or  deservings '  {Rom.  iii.  24 ;  v.  18 ;  i.  7 ;  Col.  i.  14) ; 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  church  maintains  that  good  works, 
penances,  and  the  intercession  of  saints  also  contribute  to 
our  justification.  3.  The /n^frunttfnfo/ cauf«  is  faith  in  the 
vicarious  saoriflce  of  Chnst';  since  the  merit  of  Christ's  sa- 
cri&ce  does  not  produce  our  pardon,  unless  we  believe  in  its 
t'flicacy. 

The  consMuencesof  justification  are  saidtobe:  1.  peace 
with  God  (icom.  T.  1);  2.  tranquillity  of  conscience;  3. 
adoption  of  the  persons  justified  into  the  family  of  God 
(Ao)n.Tiii.  14-17);  4.  spiritual  joy,  arising  team  the  belief 
of  our  being  adopted  by  Crod  (iJom.  xiv.  17);  5.  the  hope  of 
eternal  life. 

JUSTINIAN'S  LEGISLATION.  Justinian,  soon  after 
ascending  the  throne,  gave  orders  (Feb.  ajx  528)  to  a  com- 
xntssion  consisting  of  Joannes  and  nine  other  persons,  among 
whom  were  Tribonian  or  Tribnnian,  and  Theophilus,  (o 
make  a  general  oompilatiim  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
laws,  or  'constitutions,*  which  had  been  promulgated  by  the 
emperors  his  predecessors,  beginning  from  Hadrian's  per- 
petual edict  down  to  his  own  time.  {Constitutions,  Ro- 
icAN.]  Partial  compilations  had  been  made  in  the  time  of 
Constantino  bv  private  individuals,  Gregory  and  Henno- 
genes,  of  whicii  only  fragments  lemain,  and  a  mtue  com- 
plete MM  was  effected  nnder  Ilieodosiut  II.  [THUonosiAK 
CopK.]  AU  these  were  now  melted  in  the  new  eode  of  Jus- 
tinian. A  remarkable  difference  of  style  and  manner  is 
observable  between  the  older  constitutions  issued  before 
Constantino  and  th<»B  promulgated  afterwards.  The  for- 
mer being  issued  at  Rome  and  framed  upon  the  decisions, 
or  '  responsa,'  of  learned  jurists,  are  clear, '  sententious,  and 
elegant ;  the  latter,  which  were  promulgated  chiefly  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  decay  of  the  Roman  language,  are  verbose 
and  rhetorical.  Joannes  and  his  nine  associates  completed 
their  task  in  fourteen  months,  and  the  new  code,  having 
received  the  imperial  sanction,  was  published  in  April,  a.d. 
529.  A  few  years  after,  Justinian,  by  the  advice  of  Tribo- 
nian, ordered  a  rerision  of  his  code  to  be  made  by  Tribonian 
and  four  othras.  These  eommissitmers  suppresaed  several 
laws,  as  either  useless  or  ineonsistant  with  present  usage,  and 
added  man^  constitations  which  the  emperor  had  been  pro- 
mulgating in  the  mean  time,  as  well  as  fifty  decisions  on  intri- 
cate points  of  jnrispntdenoe.  The  code  thus  revised  was 
published  in  December  of  the  year  984,  under  the  title  of 
'  Codex  Justinianeuis  repetites  proleetionis,*  and  tbeneeftrth 
bad  tbe  force  of  law. 

The  Code  is  divided  into  twelve  books ;  every  book  is 
subdivided  into  titles,  and  each  title  into  laws.  Book  i. 
treats  of  the  Catholic  faith,  defines  its  creed  agreeably  to 
the  first  four  general  councils,  forbidding  public  disputa- 
tions on  dogmas ;  it  then  treats  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
discipline  of  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons ;  next 
of  hweticB,  Samaritans,  Jews,  apostates,  &e.,  against  whom 
it  contains  several  penal  enactments ;  after  which  tbe  book 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  laws,  and  their  diflbxent  kinds,  and 
la&tly  of  the  magistrates.  Book  it  treats  of  the  ftnns  to  be 
observed  in  commencing  a  suit;  then  of  restitution,  com- 
promises, sureties,  and  lastly  of  the  oath  of  calumny.* 
Book  iii.  treats  of  judicia  and  indices,  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings generally ;  of  holidays,  of  the  various  jurisdictionB,  of 
illegal  (inofOciosa)  testaments  and  donations,  of  dowries  and 
inheritances,  of  the  Lex  Aquilia,  of  mixed  actions,  of  actions 
for  crimes  committed  by  slaves,  of  gaming,  of  burying-places 
and  fiineral  expenses.  Book  iv.  begins  with  the  explana- 
tion of  personal  actions  which  are  founded  on  loan  and  other 
rauses ;  of  obligations  and  actions,  with  their  effect  in  rela- 
tion to  heirs  and  other  persons  bound  by  them;  of  testi- 
mony and  written  evidence ;  (tf  things  bonowed  ntr  use ;  of 
contract  by  pledge,  and  the  personal  action  thereon;  of 

*  Ifaavotlhabsni  InaiiNd  an  tenu  of  Roman  Inr,  ud  h  Hoh  do  do* 
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compensation,  interest,  deposit,  mandate,  partnership,  buy-  \ 
ing  and  selling,  perniutatiou,  hiring,  and  emphyteutic  con- 
tracts. Book  V.  treats  of  betrothmcnt,  gifts  in  contem- 
plation of  marriage,  of  marriages,  women's  portions,  and 
the  action  that  Iks  for  the  recovery  of  the  dowry,  of  gifts 
between  husband  and  wife,  of  estates  given  in  dowry,  of 
alimony,  of  concubines,  natural  children,  and  the  process  of 
legitimation.  It  next  treats  of  tutorships  (tutela),  of  ^  ad- 
ministration by  tutors,  and  of  the  alienation  of  minors* 
estates.  Book  vi.  treats  of  slaves,  and  freedmen,  and  the 
rights  of  their  patrons ;  then  it  explains  at  large  the  Prnto- 
rian  possession  called  '  Bonorum  possessio  :*  after  which  it 
expounds  the  whole  matter  of  testaments,  as  institutions 
and  substitutions  of  heirs,  preterltions  and  disinheritings, 
refusals  of  inheritance,  the  opening  of  wills,  codicils,  lega- 
cies, and  fiduciary  bequests,  and  lastly  succession  to  the 
property  of  intestates.  Book  viL  treats  of  manumissious ; 
afterwards  of  matters  relating  to  prescription,  of  judgments 
(sententise)  and  appeals,  of  the  cession  of  estate  or  goods,  of 
the  seizure  of  goods,  of  the  privileged  of  the  exchequer, 
those  of  dowries,  and  the  revocation  of  alienations  made  to 
defraud  creditors.  Book  viii.  begins  with  interdicts:  it  then 
treats  of  pledges  and  pawns,  of  stipulations,  novations,  dele- 
gations, ficc.  It  treats  next  of  the  paternal  power,  of  the 
emancipation  of  children,  and  their  ingratitude  j  it  then 
explains  what  is  meant  by  custom,  or  unwritten  law;  it 
next  speaks  of  gifts  (dbnationes  mortis  causA.  &c.)  and 
their  various  kinds ;  and  lastly,  of  taking  away  the  penalty 
of  celibacy.  Book  ix.  treats  of  crimes,  criminal  judgments 
and  punishments.  Book  x.  treats  of  the  rights  and  prero- 
gative of  tbe  exchequer,  of  vacant  goods,  of  treasurers, 
taxes  levied  upon  the  people,  and  tolls;  of  the  decuriones 
and  their  office,  of  the  freedom  of  citizens,  of  domicilia,  of 
public  offices  and  exemption  from  them,  and  of  the  various 
kinds  of  public  offices  and  functions  g^tpertaining  to  them. 
Book  xi.  treats  of  the  rights  common  to  the  city  of  Rome 
and  municipal  towns,  the  right  of  having  corporate  bodica 
and  communities,  and  the  right  of  having  public  registers. 
Book  xiL  continues  the  same  subject,  explaining  the  right 
of  cities  as  to  having  offices  civil  and  military,  and  also  as  to 
having  functionaries  for  the  execution  of  judgments  and  the 
orders  of  magistrates. 

The  learned  Gothofredus,  in  his  Prolegomena  attached  to 
his  edition  of  the  Theodoeian  code,  observes  that  IVibonian 
and  his  associates  have  been  guilty  of  several  faults  in  Uie 
compilation  of  the  Code ;  that  the  order  observed  in  the  sue-  ' 
cession  of  the  titles  is  confused,  that  some  of  the  laws  have 
been  mutilated  and  have  been  rendered  obscure,  that  some- 
times  a  law  has  been  divided  into  two,  and  at  other  times 
two  have  been  redutied  to  one;  that  laws  have  been  attri- 
buted to  emperors  who  were  not  the  authors  of  them,  or 
had  given  qmte  contrary  decisions ;  all  which  would  be  atill 
more  inj  uncus  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  if  we  had  not 
tbe  Thoidosian  code,  which  is  of  great  use  towards  rightly 
understanding  many  laws  in  the  code  of  Justinian. 

In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  his  Code,  Justinian  undertook  a  much  greater  and  more 
important  wturk ;  to  extract  the  spirit  of  jurisprudence  from 
the  decisions  and  conjectures,  the  questions  and  disputa- 
tions, of  the  Roman  civiliaaa.  In  the  course  of  centuries, 
under  tiie  republic  and  the  empire,  many  thousand  TOlumes 
had  accumulated,  filled  with  the  learned  lucubrations  of  the 
jurisconsults,  but  which  no  fortune  could  purchase,  and  no 
capacity  could  digest  The  jurisconsults  ever  since  the 
time  of  Augustus  had  been  divided  into  opposite  schools, 
and  thus  conflicting  opinions  wore  often  produced,  which'onhr 
served  to  quisle  tluMe  who  had  to  decide  what  was  law.  lo 

Eut  onler  into  this  chaos,  was  the  object  of  Justinian.  In 
locembw,  S30,  he  commissioned  seventeen  lawyers,  with 
Tribonian  at  their  head,  with  fUll  authority  to  exercise  their 
discretion  as  to  the  works  of  their  predecessws,  by  making  a 
choice  of  tho>e  whom  they  oonsideied  as  the  best  authorities. 
They  chose  about  forty  out  of  Tribonian's  library,  most  of 
them  jurisconsults  who  had  lived  during  thit  period  of  the 
empire  which  has  been  sometimes  called  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines,  from  Hadrian  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus. 
From  the  works  of  these  writers,  said  to  have  amounted  to 
two  thousand  treatises,  the  commission  appointed  by  Justi 
nian  was  to  extract  and  compress  all  that  was  suited  to  form 
a  methodiea^  complete,  and  never  Ailing  book  of  refer- 
ence foe  tbe  student  of  law  and  the  m^istrate.  Justinian 
gave  TVifaonian  and  bis  aasociBtes  ten  yMfi^timfttosAj^rm 
their  taskj  but  they  complete^U^KttwA-^mL^cl^k 
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Was  stylad  '  Digesta,'  and  also  '  Pandectic*  ('  emliracing  all'), 
ahd  was  piiViUsned  in  Decembrr,  53.1.  It  was  declared  by 
tht!  emperor  that  it  should  Imvc  ihc  force  of  Wx  all  over  tbe 
ein)tire,  and  should  supersede  all  the  Icxt  books  of  the  old 
jurists,  which  m  future  were  to  be  of  no  authoriU'. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Roman  jurists  from  whose 
works  the  '  Pandect*  or  '  Digest'  was  composed,  wiUi  their 
several  epochs,  ao  ftf  as  thn  can  be  ascertained,  and  the 
relative  proportions  which  they  have  contributed  to  tbe 
'  Pandect*  Where  (a)  is  added,  the  contribution  is  leu  than 
].  The  sum  total  of  alllheflgureH  denotes  the  whole  amount, 
of  which  the  several  Rgures  opposite  each  jurist's  name  de- 
note the  proportion  which  his  part  bears  to  the  whole.  In 
addition  to  the  extracts  contained  in  the  '  Pandect'  from 
each  author,  many  of  them  are  very  often  merely  cited. 

AburnuB  (Valens). 

yfilius  (Gallus,  Marcianus). 

./fimilius  (Macer,  Papinianus). 

A/riramtt,  lived  in  Hadrian's  time  and  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Salvius  Julianitt        ....  24 

Al/enta,  a  native  of  CremonB.  and  a  pupil  of  Ser- 
vius  Sulpicius,  who  dietl  s  c.  43.      ...  9 

Jnthiania,  time  unknown    .       *       .      •  (a) 

AnthuB  (AnthianuB). 

Antistius  (Laheo). 

Aquila,  supposed  hjr  some  to  have  lived  under 

Sept.  Sererus  (a) 

ArcadhtM,  under  Constanlinc  the  Great  ■       .  2^ 
Arrius  (Menander), 
Aurelius  (Arcadius). 
Csocilius  (Africanus). 
Cuius  (Gains). 

C«//(s/r«/oj,  under  Cnracalla      .       .      «  17i 
Cehu9,  lived  under  Trnjaii  and  Tladrian         «  23 
Ci-ridius  (Sceevola). 
Charisiua  (Arcadim) 

Claudius  (Hermogenianus,  Satuminiu,  Trypho- 
ntnus). 
Clemens  (Terentius). 
Domitius  (Ul  planus). 
Klorens  (TertuUianus). 

Morentintu,  time  uncertain,  supposed  lo  haw 
lived  under  Alex.  Severus       .       .       •       ■  4 

Furius  (Anthianur). 

Gaius,  lived  under  Antoninus  and  Aurelius     .  72 
GiUiu),  Aqtdliusy  a  friend  of  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  was  prsetor,  b.c.  66       .       «       .      •       •  (a) 
HorenniuB  (Modestinus). 

Hermngenianwi,  under  Constantine       ,        .  91 
Javrdentu,  lived  under  Trajan        .       .       .  23^ 
JaUantM,  lived  under  Hadrian,  was  a  pupil  of 
Javolenus,  and  author  of  the  perpetual  edict      •  90 
Jnhus  (Aouila,  Paulus}. 
Junius  (Marcianus). 
Justus  (Papirius). 
JuventiuB  (Celsus). 

Labeof  lived  under  Augustus,  was  the  head  of  the 
school  called  Proculetans  from  hit  disciple  Proculus  12 
LiciniuB  (Rufinus). 
Lucius  (MiBcianus,  Papinianus). 
A/at;(>r,  under  Alexander  Severus,  ,        .       *  10 
^feffi'anu*,  lived  under  Antoninus  PiuB  .       .  8 
Marcelliu,  under  Antoninus  and  Aurelius       .  32^ 
Mardanut,  probably  under  Caracalln     .       •  38 
Marcus  (Labeo). 
Massurius  (Sabinus). 

Matarieiamu,  lived  under  Antoninus  .  •  \\ 
Maxirmu,  time  unknown  .  .  .  .  (n) 
Menander,  under  Severus  and  Caracnlla  .  3 

Modettinus,  flourished  under  Alex.  Severus  and 

the  Maxiraini  41) 

Mueius,  Quintut,  son  of  P.  Mucius  SctBVola,  con- 
sul in  tbe  year  659of  Rome,  or  ii.c.  95       .        ,  1 
Neratiug,  lived  under  Trajan         .       .  .10 
I^inianus,  under  Sept.  Severus.  whose  fHettd  he 
was ;  was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla  ,       ,       .    1 04 
PoptnW,  under  Marcus  Aurelius   .       .       .  2^ 
Patemns  (Tarruntenus). 

Paulut,  flourished  under  Alexander  Severus    .  S97 
PojitponiM,  lived  under  Antoninus  Ptua ;  aoother 
Pomponius  is  said  to  have  lived  under  Alex.  Sovorus  SO 
Priscus  (Javolenufi,  N(H«tius>. 
ProculMf  lived  under  Nero  and  Vespasian     »  6 
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Publius  (Alfenus,  Anthianus,  Juventius). 
Quintus  (Mucius,  TertuUianus,  Venuleius). 
Ruflnus,  about  the  time  of  Alex.  Severus        .  ]) 
lluliliua  (Maximus). 

Sahintu,  Ma»9VTiu»,  llonrishod  under  Tiberius, 
was  the  head  of  the  Sflbintan  school         .       .  1( 
Salvius  (Julianus). 

8atwminu*t  supposed  by  some  to  he  the  same  as 
Venuleius      .......  I 

Saturninus  Quintus  (Venuleius). 

Seavo/a,  Cervidiia,  under  AniuuniHS  and  Aure- 
lius      .   78.) 

Scnvola,  Mucius  (Mucins). 

Semproniiis  (Proculus). 

Septiraius  (TertuUianus). 

SextuB  (Pomponius). 

TarruntenuJi,  under  Marcus  and  C^mmodiis  ,  (^r) 
Terentiut,  lived  under  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  3^ 
TWtulliemut,  time  uncertain,  by  some  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  father  of  the  church     .       .  if 
Titus  (Gaius). 

Trwhottinut,  under  Severus  and  Caracalla  .  22 
Vaiftu,  lived  under  Hadrian  and  Anioninus  Pius  3 
Varus  (Alfenus). 

Venttleiiu,  under  Antoninus  and  Aurelius     .  10 
Vlpianus,  flourished  under  Alex.  Severus,  vhune 

counsellor  he  was  CIO 

Ulpios  (Marcellns). 
Vol  lusius  (Mspcianus). 

If  the  whole  '  Digest'  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  the 
contributions  of  tJlpian  are  somewhat  more  Uian  one-third. 

Tbe  *  Diresta '  is  divided  into  50  books,  each  book  liein? 
also  divided  into  titles,  and  subdivided  into  sections.  Tlie 
following;  are  some  of  the  principal  heads.   Book  i.  lays 
down  the  general  principles  and  the  different  kinds  of 
law;  it  then  establishes  the  division  of  persons  and  of 
things;  then  speaks  ofsenators,  and  ofmagistrates  and  their 
dHegateB  and  assessors:  u.  treats  of  tM  Jurisdiction  of 
magistrates ;  of  the  manner  of  bringing  actions,  of  com- 
prouises  after  an  action  is  commenced:  iii.  explains  what 
kind  of  persons  are  allowed  to  sue  in  law,  and  it  defines 
who  are  styled  infttmous,  and  as  such  not  permitted  to  sue ; 
it  then  treats  of  advocates,  proctors,  syndics,  and  otlier 
counsellors:  iv.  treats  of  restitution,  compromises,  and 
arbitrations,  after  which  it  speaks  of  innkeepers  and  others 
in  whose  custody  we  leave  anything:  v.  treats  of  trials; 
and  complaints  against  inofficious  (inofficiosa)  testaments : 
vi.  treats  of  real  actions  and  their  various  kinds  to  recover 
one's  property :  vit  treats  of  personal  services  (servituies. 
as  usus  fructua) :  viii.  speaks  of  real  servioes  both  in  towii 
and  country :  ix.  treats  of  personal  actions  wbieh  are  in 
imitation  u  real  actions,  as  actions  for  a  fhult  or  crima 
committed  by  a  slave,  the  action  of  the  lex  AqulUa,  and 
the  action  against  those  who  throw  any  thing  into  the 
highway  by  which  any  one  is  wounded  or  injured ;  x.  treats 
of  mixed  actions,  tbe  action  of  |iartition  of  an  inheritance, 
&e :  xi.  speaks  of  interrogatories,  and  of  such  matters  as 
are  to  be  heard  before  the  same  judge  (judex).   It  also 
treats  of  run-awayslaves,  of  dice-playing,  bribery,  corniption, 
and  false  reports;  and  lastly,  of  burials  and  f\ineral  ex- 
penses :  xii.  explains  the  action  for  a  loan,  condictions,  8ec.  - 
xiii.  continues  the  subject  of  the  preceding,  and  treats  of  the 
action  of  pawning :  xiv.  and  xv.  treat  of  actions  arising  froiu 
contracts  made  by  other  persona  and  yet  binding  upon  us ; 
of  tbe  SenatuB  Connultum  Hacedonianum ;  and  of  the  pe< 
culium :  xvi.  treats  of  the  Senatus  Consultum  Vetlsianum. 
and  of  compensation,  and  the  action  of  deposits :  xvii.  treats 
of  the  mandate,  and  of  partnership  (societas) :  xviii.  explains 
the  meaning  and  fi)rms  of  the  contract  of  sale,  the  annull- 
ing of  this  kind  of  contract:  and  treats  of  gain  or  loss  upon 
the  thing  sold:  xix.  treats  of  bargains,  of  actions  of  hiring, 
of  the  action  called  isstimatoria,  of  permutation,  of  the  action 
called  proescriptis  verbis,  &c.:   xx.  treats  of  pledges  and 
hypotbecED,  oftbe  preference  of  creditors,  ofthedistraction  or 
sale  of  things  engaged  or  pawned  :  xxi.  contains  an  explana- 
tion of  the  MAWtis  edict  concerning  the  sale  of  slaves  and 
beasts,  and  also  treats  of  evictions,  warranties,  &a :  xxii. 
treats  of  interest  (usune),  fruits,  accessions  to  thint^ 
i^ud  of  proofs  and  presumptions,  and  of  ignorance  of  law 
and  ftct :  xxiii.  is  upon  betrotbment  (eponsaliaX  mar- 
riage, dowry,  and  agreements  upon  this  subject,  and  lands 
given  in  dowry :  xxiv.  treats  of  gifts  between  husband  and 
wife,  divorces,  snd  reco%'ery  of  Iho-lDarriBge J^fUpu :  xxv* 
Digitized  by^OOQlC 
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fTHits  4f  expenses  laid  out  upon  the  dowry,  of  (tctions  for 
the  recovery  of  things  carried  avay  by  the  wife  or  other 
person  against  whom  there  is  no  action  for  theft,  of  the  obli- 
gation to  acknowledge  children  and  provide  for  them, 
on  the  Rescript  De  Inapictendo  Ventre,  and  lastly  of 
concubines :  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  treat  of  tutorship  and  cura- 
torship,  and  the  actions  resulting  firom  theio:  xxxviii. 
treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution  and  disinheriting  of 
children,  of  the  intttitutwn  of  an  heir,  of  substitutions,  sc. : 
xiix.  treats  of  military  testaments,  of  the  opening  of  wills, 
sod  of  codicils :  xxx^  xxxi.,  xxxii.  treatof  legacies  and  fidu- 
ciary bequests  in  eeneral :  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.  treat  of  par- 
ticular l^^cies,  01  the  ademption  of  legacies,  and  of  the 
RegulaCatoniana:  xxxv.  treats  of  legacies  on  condition, 
and  of  the  Lex  Falcidia:  xxxtL  treats  of  the  Senatus  Con- 
sulmm  Trebellianum,  and  of  fiduciai^y  bequests,  of -the  time 
when  they  become  due,  of  the  security  to  be  given  by  the 
heir.  Sec.  :  xxxvii.  treats  of  universal  succession  by  bonorum 
possessio :  xxxviii.  treats  of  the  services  due  by  freedmen  to 
their  parous,  of  the  succession  of  freedmen.  of  the  suc- 
cession of  intestates  appointed  by  the  prtetor,  of  heredes  Sui 
and  L^itimi,  and  of  uie  Senatus  Consultum  Tertullianum 
and  Orphitiannm :  xxxix.  explains  the  means  which  the 
law  or  the  prntor  provides  for  preventing  any  one  from  re- 
reiving  dama^  vhere  a  personal,  real,  or  mixed  action  will 
not  lie.  after  which  it  ends  with  theexplaiiation  of  donations 
generally,  and  of  such  as  are  made  in  contemplation  or 
view  of  death  (mortis  causd):  xl.  relates  to  manumission 
or  freeing  of  slaves :  xli.  treats  of  the  various  ways  by 
which  the  property  of  things  is  acquired,  and  of  the  ac- 
quisition and  loss  of  possession,  and  lastly  of  lawful  causes 
which  authorize  possession  and  lead  to  usucaption :  xlit.  treats 
of  definitive  and  interlocutory  sentences,  of  confossions  in 
judgment,  of  the  cession  of  goods,  of  the  causes  of  seizure 
and  their  effects,  of  the  privileges  of  creditors ;  of  curators 
appointed  for  the  administration  of  goods,  and  of  the  revo- 
cation of  acts  done  to  defraud  creditors:  xliiL  treats  of  in- 
junctions (interdicta)  and  possessory  aotions:  xliv.  speaks  of 
pleas  (exceptiones)  and  defences,  and  of  obligations  and  ac- 
tions: xlT.ofBtipulatbns.&c:  xlvi.tHfsuretioB.noTationB.de' 
legations,  payments,  discharges,  pnetorian  stipulations,  &o. : 
xlvii.  treats  of  private  offences:  xlviii.  treats  of  public 
offences;  then  follow  accusations,  insmptions,  prisons ;  and 
lastly  it  treats  of  torture,  punishments,  confiscation,  relega- 
tion, deportation,  and  of  the  bodies  of  malefactors  executed : 
xlix.  treats  of  appeals;  and  then  gives  an  account  of  the 
rights  of  the  exchequer,  and  of  matters  relating  to  captives, 
military  discipline,  soldiers  and  veterans:  1.  treats  of  the 
rights  of  cities  and  citizens,  of  decuriones  and  their  children, 
of  public  otlices,  of  immunities,  of  deputies  and  ambassa- 
dors; of  the  administration  of  things  belonging  to  cities,  of 
pubUe  works,  fairs,  &c. ;  of  taxes  laid  upon  Uie  provinces, 
and  lastly  it  concludes  with  the  interpretation  and  signifi- 
cation of  legal  terms,  and  with  the  rules  of  law. 

Of  tfaemeriteand  imperfections  of  the  *  Digest,*  Cujas,  Ho- 
tomannus,  Heineccius,  Gravina,  Schulting,  Bynkersboek, 
andmanyothers  have  amply  spoken.  With  all  its  faults  it  is 
a  noble  work,  and  much  superior  to  the  Code  in  its  s^le,  mat- 
ter, and  arrangement ;  it  has,  in  great  measure,  embodied  the 
wisdom  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  best  age  of  the  Empire 
men  who  grounded  their  opinions  on  the  principles  of  reason 
and  equity,  and  who  for  the  most  part  were  personally  un- 
concerned and  disinterested  in  the  subjects  on  which  they 
give  their  responsa.    Tribonian  and  bis  colleagues  are 
cbai^;ed  with  making  many  interpolations,  with  altering 
many  passages  in  the  writings  of  their  predecessors,  substi- 
tuting their  own  opinions,  and  passing  them  off  to  the  world 
Under  the  name  of  the  anttent  jurists.   Justinian  himself 
acknowledged  that  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate  the  old 
jurisprudenco  to  the  altered  state  of  the  times,  and  to 
'make  the  taws  his  own.'   Another  charge,  which  is  how- 
ever unsupported  by  evidence  or  probability,  is,  that  Justi- 
nian and  his  civilians  purposely  destroyed  the  old  text  books 
that  had  served  them  for  the  compilation  of  the  *  Pandects.* 
Long  however  before  Justinian's  time,  the  works  of  the  an- 
tient  jurists  were  partly   lost,  and  the  Ticissitudes  of 
the  ages  that  followed  may  easily  have  obliterated  the  rest 
While  the  Digest  was  being  compiled,  Justinian  eommia- 
»ioned  Tribonian  and  two  other  civuiana,  Theophilus  and  Do- 
mtheus,  to  make  an  abridgment  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
lav,  for  the  use  of  young  students  who  should  wish  to  apply 
themselres  to  that  science.  Thisnew«wk,beingcomplete^ 
was  published  under  ibo  nune  of  'Inititutionei,'  about  wie 


month  before  the  appearance  of  the  Digest,  The  Instita> 
tions  were  mainly  based  on  an  o\A»  work  of  the  same 
description  and  title.  fGAins.]  They  are  arranged  in 
four  hooks,  subdivided  into  titles.  As  the  law  has  throe 
objects,  persons,  things,  and  actions,  the  first  book  treats  of 
persons  or  status ;  the  second  and  third,  and  first  five  titles 
of  the  fourth,  treat  of  things ;  and  the  remaining  titles  of  the 
fourth  book  treat  of  actions.   [Romak  Law.] 

Besides  these  three  compilations,  the  Code,  the  tnstatates, 
and  the  D^est,  Justinian,  after  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  of  bis  Code^  continued  to  issue  new  laws  or  consti- 
tutions chietty  in  Greek  upon  partieular  oecasions.  which 
were  collected  and  published  t<^ether  after  his  death  nnder 
the  name  of  Niopat  AuiraCfic,  or  Nove  or  ConstitntioDes 
Novells,  or  Authenticse.  The  Novellas  are  divided  into 
nine  CoUationes  and  168  Constitutiones,  or,  as  they  are  now 
often  called,  novels.  The  Novelise,  toeether  with  thirteen 
Edicts  of  Justinian,  make  up  the  fourth  part  of  his  legisla- 
tion. There  are  four  Latin  translations  of  the  Novellie,  two  of 
Which  were  made  soon  after  Ju8tinian*s  death ;  the  third  is  br 
Haloander,  printed  at  Niirnberg  in  1531 ;  and  the  fourth 
was  printed  at  Basel  by  Hervagins  in  1561.  This  first 
translation  is  that  which  is  printed  in  the  editions  of  tho 
Corpus  Juris  opponte  to  the  Greek  text,  and  is  very  vali^ 
able,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  stigmatised  by  some  with 
the  name  'barbarous:*  it  is  sometimes  ealled  Autbenticft 
Interpretatio  or  Vulgate.  The  version  of  Haloander  is  alft» 
printed  in  some  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  The  NoveHse 
made  many  changes  in  the  law  as  established  by  Justinian's 
prior  compilations,  and  are  an  evidence  that  the  eipperor  was 
seized  witn  a  passion  for  legislating ;  a  circumstance  which 
enables  ua  to  form  a  more  con-ect  j  udgment  of  his  real  merits* 
and  lowers  his  character  as  a  philosophic  jurist. 

A  few  words  on  Tribontanus,  who  was  so  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  rompilation  of  Justinian,  may  not  be  mis- 
placed here.  He  was  a  native  of  Pamphylia,  and  his  lather 
Was  ftom  Macedonia.  His  learning  was  most  extensive:  ha 
wrote  upon  a  great  variety  of  sulgecte,  was  well  versed  both 
in  Latin  add  Greek  Utvature,  and  hod  deeply  studied  the 
Roman  civilian^  of  which  he  had  a  Taluable  collection  in 
his  library.  He  practised  first  at  the  bar  of  the  pretorian 
prefects  at  Constantinople,  became  afterwards quEestor,  mas- 
ter of  the  imperial  household,  and  consul,  and  possessed  fbr 
above  twenty  years  the  favour  and  confidence  of  JusttnianL 
His  manners  are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  mild  and 
conciliating ;  he  was  a  courtier,  and  fond  of  money,  but  in 
other  respects  be  appears  to  have  been  calumniated  by  hie 
enemies.  He  was  a  superior  man,  and  most  valuable  to  J  us- 
tinian.  His  death  took  place  a.d.  545.  (Ludewig,  Vita 
JusHniani  Magni  atque  T/teodoree,  nec  non  TW'oonmnt, 
Halle,  1731 ;  Zimmern,  GetcMehte  des  Somttchan  Priml- 
Ttchti  bis  Justinian,  Heidelbenr,  1836;  Hugo^  Le^buek 
der  Qeschiehie  des  Romitdim  RtehUt  Berlin,  1832;  Hi*-- 
loru  of  the  Roman  or  Civil  Law,  by  Ferriere,  translated  by' 
J.  Beaver,  London,  1 724 ;  Hommelii,  AE/in^«nMia;  Brink- 
mannus,  Institutiones  Juris  Romani,  Schleswig,  1823;  8ys~ 
tern  des  Pandekten  RechU,  by  Tbifaaut,  7th  ed.,  Jena,  18'28 ;: 
Das  Corpus  Juris  in's  Deutsche  ubersetzt  von  einem  vereine- 
Rechtsgelehrter  und'herautgegeben  von  Otto,  Schilling  un4 
Sintenis,  Leipzig,  1831 ;  Let  Cinquante  Livres  da  Digeste^ 
Traduits  en  Francais  par/eu  M.  Henri  Hulot,  Paris, 
1805 ;  Pandectes  de  Jasttnten  mises  dans  un  nouvet  ordre^ 
^cparH.J.Pothier,  traduiies par  Breard  Netanlie,  revuea 
et  corrigces  par  M.  Moreau  oe  Montaltn,  Avocat,  Paris, 
1810  ;  Pothier's  edition  of  the  Dtgett,  reprinted  at  Paris 
in  5  vols.  4ta,  1818-^80,  is  a  tiseflil  edition ;  there  is  a  very 
cheap  edition  of  the  Corpue  Juris  recently  published  in 
Germany,  by  Beck,  3  vols,  small  foL,  Lapzig,  1829;  the 
editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  and  of  the  lusthutes  ore  Tory 
numerous.)  [Corpus  Juris;  Gaius.] 

JUSTINIA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS,  bom  near  Sardiea  in 
McBsia,  A.D.  482  or  483,  of  obscure  parents,  was  nephew  by 
his  mother's  side  to  Justinus,  afterwards  emperor.  The  ele- 
vation of  his  uncle  to  the  imperial  throne,  a-d.  5 1 8,decided  the 
fortune  of  Justinian,  who,  having  been  educated  at  Con- 
stantinople, bad  given  proofs  of  considerable  capacity  and 
application.  Justmus  was  ignorant  and  old,  and  the  ad- 
vice and  exertions  of  his  nephew  were  of  groat  service  to 
him  duruv  the  nine  years  of  his  reign.  He  adopted  Jus- 
tinian OB  ma  colleague,  and  lastly,  a  few  months  before  bis 
deatl^  feeling  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  crowned 
him  in  presence  of  the  patriarch  and  senators,  and  made 
over  the  imperhU  authori^  to  him,  in  Aiw%  527. 
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nian  was  then  in  his  forty-QAh  year,  and  he  reigned 
above  thirty-eight  years,  till  November,  563,  when  he  died. 
His  long  reign  forms  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  world.  Although  himself  unwarlike,  yet  by  means  of 
his  able  general^  Bdisarius  and  Narses  he  eorapletely  de- 
feated the  Vandals  and  the  Goths,  and  re-united  Italy  and 
Africa  to  the  empire,  Justinian  was  the  last  emperor  of 
Constantinople  whoi  by  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
re-uniied  in  some  measure  the  two  principal  portions  of  the 
antient  empire  of  the  CEesars.  On  the  side  of  the  East  the 
arms  of  Justinian  repelled  the  inroads  of  Khosroes,  and 
conquered  Colchis ;  and  the  Negus  or  king  of  Abyssinia 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  him.  On  the  Danubian  fron- 
tier tlie  Gepidco,  Longobards,  Bulgarians,  and  other  hordes 
were  either  kept  in  check  or  repulsed,  ^blibarius.}  The 
wars  of  Justiniau's  rsign  are  related  by  Froeopios  and  Aga- 
thiaa. 

Justinian  must  be  viewed  also  as  an  administrator 
and  l^islator  of  hU  vast  empire.  In  the  first  capacity  he 
did  some  good  and  much  harm.  He  was  both  profuse  and 
penurious;  personally  inclined  to  justice,  he  often  orer- 
looked,  through  weakness,  the  injustice  of  subalterns;  he 
established  monopolies  of  certain  branches  of  industry  and 
commerce  and  increased  the  taxes.  But  he  introduced  the 
rearing  of  silkworms  into  Europe,  and  the  numerous  edifices 
he  raised,  the  towns  he  repaired  or  fortiQed,  attest  his  love 
fur  tlie  arts,  and  his  anxiety  for  the  security  and  welfare  of 
his  dominions.  Procopius,  '  De  ^dificiis  Domini  Justi- 
niaiii,'  gives  a  notice  of  the  towns,  temples  (St  Sophia  among 
the  rest),  convents,  bridges,  roads,  walls,  and  fortifications 
constructed  or  repaired  under  his  reign.  The  same  Proco- 
pius however  wrote  a  secret  history  ('Anecdota')  of  the 
oQurt  and  reign  of  Justinian  and  his  mfe  Theodora,  both  of 
whom  he  paints  in  the  darkest  ooloun.  Theodora  indeed  was 
an  unprincipled  woman,  with  some  abilitiea,  who  exercised, 
till  her  death  in548,a  great  influence  o?er  the  mind  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  many  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty  were  com- 
mitted  by  hei  i»der.  But  yet  the '  Anecdota'  of  Procopius 
cannot  be  implicitly  trusted,  as  many  of  his  charges  are 
evidently  misrepresentations  or  mal^ant  exaggerations. 
Justinian  was  easy  of  access,  patient  of  hearing,  courteous 
and  affable  in  discourse,  and  perfect  master  of  his  temper. 
In  the  conspiracies  against  his  authority  and  person  he  often 
showed  both  justice  and  clemency.  He  excelled  in  the 
private  virtues  of  chastity  and  temperance ;  his  meals  were 
short  and  frugal:  on  solemn  fasts  fae  contented  himself 
with  water  and  vegetables,  and  he  frequently  passed  two 
days  and  as  many  nights  without  tasting  any  food.  He 
allowed  himself  little  time  for  sleep,  and  was  dways  up 
before  the  morning  light  His  resUess  application  to  busi- 
ness and  to  study,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  learning, 
have  been  attested  even  by  bis  enemies  ('  Anecdota,'  c.  8, 
13).  He  was  or  professed  to  be  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a 
lawyer  and  tbeolc^ian,  a  musician  and  architect ;  but  the 
brightest  ornament  of  his  reign  is  the  compilation  of  Ro- 
man law  [JtisTiNiA-N's  Lsqisla.tion]  whioh  has  im- 
mortalized his  name.  Unfortunately  his  love  of  theological 
controversy  led  him  to  interfere  with  the  consciences  of  his 
subjects,  and  his  penal  enactments  against  Jews  and  here- 
tics display  a  spirit  of  mischievous  intolerance  which  has 
ever  since  aff<»ded  a  dangeroiu  authori^  for  rriigiouB  per- 
secution. 

Justinian  died  at  eighty-three  years  of  age,  mt  the  14th 
November,  569,  leaving  no  children,  and  was  raooeeded  by 
his  nephew  JustinnsU.  iLudewi%t  Vita  JuitiniamMagm; 
Gibbon,  ch.  xl.-xliv.) 


Coin  of  Jmtinitn. 
BritUli  UoMom.  ActnalSiM. 

JUSTINIANUS  II..  son  of  Constantino  lU.,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Emperor  Heraelius,  sucoeeded  his  fbther 
on  the  tiirone  of  Constantinople,  ajd.  685.  His  reign,  whioh 
lasted  ten  yean,  vaa  marked  chiefly  by  wars  with  the 
Saraeens.  and  by  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  his 
ministers.  At  last  his  general  Leontius  drove  him  from 
the  throne,  had  his  nose  cut  off,  and  banished  him  to  the 
Crimea,  695.  Leontius  however  was  soon  after  deposed 
himself  and  banished  by  Tiberius  Apsimexas,  who  reigned 


for  seven  years.  Meantime  Justinian  had  escaped  from  the 
Crimea,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  Kokan,  or  kiii^  of 
the  Gaiari,  a  tribe  of  Turks ;  and  he  afterwards,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Bulgarians,  entered  Constantinople,  and 
put  to  a  cruel  death  both  Leontius  and  Tiberius,  witu  many 
others.  He  ordered  also  many  of  the  principal  pcoi>le  of 
Ravenna  to  be  put  to  death.  At  last  Justinian  was  de* 
throned  and  killed  by  Philippicus  Bardanes,  a.d.  711. 

JUSTI'NUS  I.,  by  birth  a  peasant  sf  Dacia,  in  his 
youth  enlisted  io  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo  I.  Under 
thatandthe  two  following  reigns  Justin  distinguished  himself 
by  his  military  services,  and  Knidually  attained  the  rank  of 
tribune,  count,  general,  ana  lastly  the  command  of  the 
guards,  which  he  held  when  the  emperor  Anastasius  died, 
A.D.  518.  He  was  then  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers, 
being  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  the  clergy  and  people 
approved  the  choice.  Justinus,  being  himself  uninformed  in 
civil  affairs,  relied  for  the  despatch  of  the  official  business  of 
state  on  the  ouvstor  Proclus,  a  Aithful  aer^tint,  who  was 
also  the  friend  of  Justinian,  Justin's  nephew,  who  himself 
had  acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  his  uncle.  By  Jus- 
tinian's advice  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  churches,  520.  The  murder  of 
Vitalianus,who  had  been  raised  to  the  consulship,  but  who, 
having  excited  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  court,  was 
stabbed  at  a  banquet,  casts  a  dark  shade  upon  the  character 
of  both  Justin  and  Justinian.  In  other  respects  Justin  is 
represented  by  tbehistoriansashonest  and  equitable,  though 
rude  and  distrustful.  Alter  a  reign  of  nine  years,  being 
afflicted  by  an  incurable  wound,  and  having  become  weak 
in  mind  andbody,  Justin  abdicated  in  &vour  of  his  nephew, 
and  died  soon  after,  in  aj>.  527. 

JUSTINUS  it,  nephew  of  Justmian  I.,  his  mother 
Vigilantia,  was  raised  to  Um  throne  by  the  senators  and 
the  guards  immediately  after  the  deith  of  lus  uncle,  on 
the  lAth  November.  a.i>.  665.  Soon  after  complaints 
reached  Constantinople  from  the  Romans  against  Nar- 
ses the  conqueror  of  the  Goths,  and  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
whose  great  qualities  were  stained  with  avarice,  and 
whose  government  had  become  unpopular  in  Italy.  A  new 
exarch,  Longinus,  was  appointed  to  supersede  Narses,  and 
the  empress  Sophia,  Justin's  consort,  added  to  the  letters  of 
recal  the  insulting  message,  that  the  eunuch  Narses  should 
leave  to  men  the  exercise  of  arms  and  the  dignities  of  the 
state,  and  return  to  his  proper  place  among  the  maidens  of 
the  palace,  where  a  distaff  should  be  placed  in  his  hand.  To 
tbis  insult  Narses  is  said  to  have  replied. '  I  will  spin  lier 
such  a  thread  as  she  will  not  easily  unravel ;'  and  he  is  said 
to  have  invited  the  Longobards,  and  their  king  Alboin,  to 
invade  Italy.  However  this  may  Iw,  Alboin  invaded  Italy 
by  the  Julian  Alps,  a.d.  568,  and  in  a  few  years  all  North 
Italy  was  lost  to  the  Byzantine  emperor.  The  provinces  of 
Asia  were  likewise  overrun  by  the  Persians.  Internal  dis- 
content prevailed  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  owing  to  the 
malversations  of  the  governors  and  magistrates,  and  Justin 
himself,  deprived  by  inflrmity  of  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  con- 
fined to  the  palace,  was  not  able  to  repress  abuses  and  infuse 
vigour  into  tlie  administration.  Feeling  at  last  his  impo- 
tence, he  resolved  on  abdicating  Uie  crown,  and  as  he  had  no 
son,  he  chose  Tiberius,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  conduct  of  Tiberiiis  fully  justified  Justin's  dis- 
cernment Justin  lived  four  years  after  his  abdication,  in 
quiet  retirement,  and  died  in  the  year  578. 


Colli  of  Inrilmu  I.  or^I. 
Britbh  MBKDm.  ActnJSlSC. 

JUSTI'NUS,  commonly  called  JUSTTN,  MARTYR, 
one  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  body  of  men  who  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  faith  in  the  limes  of  its  great  discou- 
ragement while  it  was  making  head  against  tlw  power  of 
the  Gentile  wwld. 

He  was  born  in  Palestine,  at  a  place  then  called  Neapolis. 
a  new  city,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  name,  which  had 
arisen  near  the  antient  town  of  Sichem,  of  which  we  read  in 
the  Old  Testament,  if  it  were  not  Sicbeni  itself  with  a  new 
name.  His  fiither  was  a  Greek. /Austin  vaaparefiiUv  in- 
structed in  the  learnoigiti^cli^bzadSkOdStamof  pailo- 
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w^y,  in  tbe  eonree  of  his  studies  visitinp;  Alexandria,  then 
leetebrated  seat  of  leBrnine ;  and  travelling  much  in  Egypt. 
With  a  mind  deeply  embuM  with  tbe  Platonic  philosdphy, 
he  became  sensible  to  the  truth  and  beauty  of  Christianity, 
ind  made  a  public  profession  that  be  received  it  as  divine 
tnitb.   This  vas  about  the  year  a.d.  132. 

Daring  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  continued  in  the  pro- 
ftaaon  of  Christianity,  and  is  distinguished  among  the 
fiufaers  of  the  chureh  by  the  apologies  and  defences  which 
he  published.  His  first  apology  for  Christianity  vas  ad-, 
dicued  to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  at  a  time  vhen  the 
Christians  vcm  suffering  rather  from  popular  fury  than 
ftoin  the  bearing  upon  them  of  tbe  regumr  authority  of  the 
itate.  and  it  prevailed  so  &r  as  to  obtain  for  them  some 
hTourable  concessions  tnm  the  emperor.  His  second  apo- 
logy was  addressed  to  the  successor  of  Antoninus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  on  occasion  of  several  Christians  having  been  put 
to  death  for  their  &ith.  Both  these  apologies  are  extant ; 
as  well  as  another  work  of  Justin's,  which  is  a  dialogue  with 
Trypho,  a  learned  Jew,  in  defence  of  Chistianity.  Of  the 
genuineness  of  these  works  there  is  no  doubt.  There  is  also 
another  work  of  his  'On  the  Unity  aiid  Sovereignty  of  God;' 
but  great  suspicions  are  entertained  of  tbe  genuineness  of 
some  other  writings  which  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

We  have  now  to  relate  bis  end.  The  usual  place  of  bis 
residence  was  Rome,  where,  in  or  about  a.d.  164,  be  was 
put  to  death  a  martyr  to  Christian  tmth.  It  was  eminently 
as  a  martyr  or  witness  that  he  suffered ;  for  he  might  have 
saved  his  life  had  he  consented  to  join  in  a  sacriBce  to  the 
heathen  deities.  Hence  with  his  name  has  descended  the 
addition  of  The  Martyr,  a  distinction  which  in  a  later  ago 
was  given  to  Peter,  one  of  tbe  Protestant  sufierers  for  the 
truth. 

'The  Diali^ue  with  Trypho'  was  edited  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Jebb,  and  the  *  Apologies'  by  Dr.  Charles  Ash  ton,  two  learned 
Englishmen  of  the  last  century.  Among  the  best  editions 
of  the  whole  works  of  Justin  may  be  named  that  of  Ste- 
phens, fblio,  1551,  and  that  of  Oberthiir,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1777. 
Tl.ere  are  English  translations  of  tbe  Apol(^es  by  ^Vitliom 
Reeve,  M.A.,  2  vols.  8va,  1809 ;  and  of  the  Dialogue  by 
Henry  Brown,  M.A.,  1755. 

Middleton  in  bis  '  Free  Inquiry*  has  various  lemarks  on 
this  &tber,  whose  intellectual  cberacter  and  acquirements 
he  rates  very  low  (p.  27,  &c). 

JUSTl'NUS,  the  historian,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  as  it  would  appear  tiom  the  preface 
to  bis  History,  which  he  addresses  to  that  emperor.  The 
passage  in  which  the  emperor's  name  occurs  is  round  in  the 
older  editions,  but  its  authenticity  is  disputed.  Nothing 
else  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  compiled  an 
abridgment  or  epitome  of  the  Universal  History  of  Trogus 
Pompeius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  which 
consisted  of  ferty-four  volumes,  as  Justin  tells  us  in  his 
preface.  The  work  of  Trogus  is  unfortunately  lost,  except 
the  proloei  or  heads  of  contents  of  each  book,  from  which  it 
appears  that  Jnstinus  has  been  at  times  a  careless  abbre- 
Tiator,  having  entirely  omitted  several  interesting  subjects 
which  were  -treated  by  Trogus,'  such  as  in  book  i..  tbe 
account  of  the  ^oHan  and  Ionian  cities  in  Asia,  of  the 
origin  of  the  Tusci  or  Etrusci  in  Italy,  and  of  the  cities  of 
Egypt.  Another  charge  against  Justinus  is  the  confused 
order  in  which  he  has  narrated  events,  but  this  fault  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  text  of  Trogus.  Book  i.  treats  of  the  As- 
syrians from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  and  of  the  Medians, 
Lydians,  and  Persians  to  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  next  five 
books  are  occupied  by  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Per- 
sian wars;  but  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  work,  li'om 
book  vii.  to  book  xvil.  inclusive,  is  engrossed  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Macedonian  Itinedom  and  empire,  before  and 
after  Alexander.  Books  xviiL  to  xxiiL  treat  of  Carthago 
and  Sicily ;  books  xxiv.  to  xl.  treat  of  Greece,  Macedonia, 
Asia,  and  Egypt,  under  tbe  successors  of  Alexander  down 
to  the  Roman  conquest ;  books  xli.  and  xlii.  treat  of  the 
Parthians ;  book  xliii.  IrcEits  of  the  origin  of  Rome  and  of 
Ma-^ilia  (Marseille) ;  and  the  last  book  is  upon  tlii  history 
of  Spain.  Book  xxxvi.,  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  the 
Jews,  has  been  commented  upon  by  J.  J.  Sobudt,  in  his 
'  Hiatoriee  Judaicce  ex  Genttlium  Soriptis  Collected'  8vo., 
Frankfort,  1 700.  Among  the  best  of  the  numerous  editions 
of  Justinus  may  be  mentioned  that  by  Abr.  Gronovius, 
with  rarioram  notes  and  dissertations,  1719,  reprinted  in 
1760 ;  that  of  J.  G.  Gravius,  Leyden,  1683;  that  of  the 
Bipontine  Society,  1803;  and  that  of  Wotiel,  160«, 


JUTES,  an  old  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  tribe  whidi  in 
the  fifth  century  of  our  sora  appear  as  being  settled  in  tha 
northern  part  of  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  which  is  still 
called,  after  their  name,  Jutland.  Mannert  (Geographie 
der  Griechen  und  Romer)  thinks  that  they  were  a  cifloiiv 
{torn  the  opposite  coast  of  Scandinavia,  of  the  same  l  ace  as 
the  Guthi,  or  GutEe,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  [Goths] 
The  first  Germanic  invaders  of  Britain  after  toe  departure 
of  the  Romans  were  Jutes,  who,  under  their  leaders  lien- 
gist  and  Horsa,  a-p.  455,  landed  in  tbe  Isle  of  Thanet  and 
settled  in  Kent  The  Saxons  under  Ella  came  a.d.  477, 
and  the  Angles  did  not  come  till  the  following  century. 

[E KG  LAND.] 

JUTLAND  is  the  name  of  a  large  province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark.  The  name  was  formerly  given  to  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula,  which  constitutes  the  continental 
portion  of  the  kingdom.  At  present  the  name  is  restricted 
to  the  northern  half,  which  is  sometimes  called  North  Jut- 
land, the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  being  considered  as  South 
J'utland.  North  Jutland  is  situated  between  55°  20'  and  57° 
42'  N.  lat.  and  8"  6'  and  10"  50'  E.  long.  Its  form  as  far  as 
55°  12'  is  a  pretty  regular  parallelogram  lying  nearly  duo 
north  and  south:  the  nortbran  part  is  almost  a  right  angled 
triangle.  The  extreme  length  is  about  170  miles;  the 
breadth  of  the  parallelogram  varies  from  70  to  8S  miles, 
but  in  the  centre  it  is  100  miles,  the  district  of  Kalloe  pro- 
jecting towards  the  east.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  west  and 
north  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Catte- 

fat  and  the  Little  Belt,  and  on  the  south  by  Schleswig. 
he  area  is  9408  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
525.900.  Few  countries  have  such  an  extensive  line  of  coast 
in  proportion  to  their  area  as  the  Danish  peninsula,  which, 
especially  on  the  more  elevated  east  coast,  is  indented  with 
numerous  bays  and  inlets,  and  no  town  is  above  45  miles 
from  the  sea.    The  most  considerable  of  these  inlets,  the 
LymQord,  extends  across  the  peninsula.  The  entranoe  is 
on  tbe  east  side,  in  lat  57°  and  long.  10"  10'  E.   It  runs 
west  to  about  9°  20',  where  it  suddenly  expands,  forming  as 
it  were  a  large  lake,  stretching  in  a  south-west  direction  to 
56"  SO'jWhere  it  turns  to  the  north-west  and  reaches  56° 
45',  tbe  whole  length  being  about  100  miles.   It  contains 
numerous  islands,  t£e  largest  of  which,  called  Mors,  situated 
in  the  broad  part,  has  an  area  of  136  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  7800  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1825  the  North 
Sea  broke  through  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  separated 
it  from  the  Lymflord,  and  the  breach  being  gradually  en- 
larged, tbe  northern  part  of  Jutlaud  is  now  a  complete 
island.  The  apparent  advantage  of  this  extensive  line  of 
coast  is  much  diminished  by  the  shallowness  of  the  sea,  and 
the  innumerable  little  islands,  sandbanks,  and  shoals  which 
render  access  difficult  The  north  coast,  besides  an  immense 
range  of  sandbanks  rising  almost  to  the  surftee  of  the  water, 
is  rendered  dangerous  to  navigators  by  numerous  currents 
and  the  shortness  and  rapidity  of  the  waves.    The  west 
coast,  fkcing  the  German  Ocean  for  above  200  miles,  is  bor- 
dered by  a  narrow  strip  of  moving  sand  and  a  chain  of  sand- 
hills, within  which  there  are  many  good  pastures.  The 
southern  part  of  the  west  coast  is  alluvial  soil,  extremely 
fertile,  but  swampy  and  unhealthy,  and  requiring  dikes  to 
protect  it  fVom  the  inroads  of  the  German  Ocean,  which  how- 
ever sometimes  breaks  through  them,  as  happened  in  1634, 
when  15,000  persons  perished.    The  east  coast  is  more  ele- 
vated, rising  in  chalk-cliffs  above  the  sea,  and  to  the  south  of 
Aarhuus  it  presents  a  series  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
eminences.   The  province  in  general  is  very  de&cient  in 
natural  beauties.   The  only  elevations  are  a  range  of  low 
hills,  seldom  rising  above  a  fow  hundred  foet :  thev  are  the 
prolongation  of  the  chain  which  runs  through  Mecslenburg 
and  Uolstein,  and  thence  extends  through  the  whole  penin- 
sula, tominating  at  its  extreme  northern  point  the  pro- 
montory of  Skagen.   Only  the  Himmelsberg  attains  the 
height  of  1 200  feet.   The  rivers  are  very  small,  and  are 
all  called  '  aae ;'  the  largest  are,  the  Scholmaae,  Widaac, 
Bredeaae,  and  Ribsaae.    With  respect  to  the  soil,  6426 
square  miles  are  arable  land,  2719  heath,  715  meadows  and 
marshes,  313  forests,  and  about  235  tracts  of  moving  sand. 
The  productions  are  com  (more  than  sufficient  for  the  in- 
habitants), hemp,  flax,  tobocco,  and  some  timber.   In  tho 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  country  was  covered  with 
vast  forests,  and  there  are  still  considerable  woods  of  oak,  fir, 
beech,  &e.  on  the  mat  coast,  but  on  the  west  there  arc  only 
willow,  beedi,  and  alder.  The  horses  are  Urge,  but  fi  tter  fi.r 
draught  ^an  for  riding.  The  breed  of  bhu^  cattle  wedo4, 
Digitized 
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and  numbers  of  them  and  of  hogt  are  exported  to  HoUtein. 
Tii6ce  is  abundance  of  game,  and  some  wild  boars  are  still 
found  in  the  forests.  The  lakes,  gulft,  and  bays  afford  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  flsh.  The  climate,  tiirough  the 
proximity  of  the  soa,  is  more  temperate  than  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  latitude.  It  ia  twy  variable,  vith  frequent 
fogi  and  rains ;  winters  are  not  very  r^^orous,  but  the 
summer  is  often  extremely  hot.  The  inhabitants  are  in  ge- 
neral Uliterate,  credulous,  and  indifferent  to  improvement. 
Till  the  ninth  century  the  J  utes,  from  whom  the  country  has 
its  name,  were  governed  by  their  own  princes,  two  of  whom, 
Ootice  and  Hemminff,  carried  on  war  with  Charlemagne. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century  the  country  was 
conquered  by  Gormo  Gammut,  king  of  Denmark,  who  an- 
nexed it  to  his  own  dominions. 

The  peninsula  is  divided  into  four  large  districts  railed 
slifts,  in  this  instance  equivalent  to  diocese  or  bishopric  >- 
Aalborg  in  the  north,  Aarhuus  in  the  east,  Wiborg  in  the 
centre,  and  Ripen  in  the  south  and  west  The  first  two 
have  been  already  described.  Wiborg  has  an  area  of  1050 
square  miles  and  85,000  inhabitants.  The  capital,  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  a  small  lake  nearly  in  the  oenlre 
of  the  peninsula,  and  has  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  about  ^ 
miles  in  circuit,  is  surrounded  with  ramparts,  has  six 
gates,  and  is  |vet^  well  built.  There  are  a  cathedral  and 
two  other  chorehes,  and  a  few  manufactories.  The  bishop- 
ric of  Ripen,  or  Ribe,  the  most  extensive  of  all,  has  an 
area  of  3842  square  miles,  but  is  in  proportion  the  least 
populous,  having  only  150,000  inhabitants.  Ribe,  the 
capital  and  seat  of  the  bishop,  is  a  small  walled  town  with 
3000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  a  little  river  called  the 
Ribsaae,  two  miles  from  the  German  Ocean.  Only  small 
vessels  can  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has  some  trade  in 
com,  oxen,  and  horses.  There  is  one  church  besides  the 
cathedral,  and  the  oldest  Latin  school  in  Denmark  (founded 
in  1248),  with  a  library.  Fredericia,  the  only  fortress  in 
Jutland,  is  in  this  diocese ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Little  Belt, 
has  4700  inhabitants,  a  Calvinist,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
two  Lutheran  chui  ches,  a  synagogue,  a  custom-bouse  for 
ships  passing  through  the  Little  Belt,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  several  manufactories. 

JU'VENAL  Of  the  personal  history  of  this  great  poet 
scarcely  anything  appears  to  he  certainly  known.  His 
name  is  variously  written  Decius,  or  Decimus,  Junius  Ju- 
venalis.  His  birthplace,  on  no  very  sure  ground,  is  said 
to  have  been  Aquinum,  a  Volscian  town ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  horn  somewhere  about  a-d.  40.  under  Caligula, 
and  to  have  died,  turned  of  80.  under  Hadrian.  He  was  of 
obscure  extraction,  being  the  grandson  of  an  enfranchised 
slave.    Some  of  his  biographers  say  that  he  followed  the 

Gofession  of  a  pleader.  He  was  intimate  with  the  poet 
artial.  (Martial's  vii.  24,91;  xii.  IB.)  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  gained  any  reputation  until  the  publication 
of  his  Satires,  which  was  late  in  life,  after  he  was  turned 
sixty.  Still  later  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a  cohort  of 
infantry  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  ftom  vexation  and  weari- 
ness of  this  honourable  exile,  which  it  is  said  was  inflicted 
upon  him  as  a  punishment  tut  satirizing  a  fhvourite  of  Ha- 
drian under  the  person  of  Paris,  the  favourite  actor  of 
Domitian.  See  Sat.  vii.  88,  vhwe  Paris  is  desctibcd  as  the 
bestower  of  military  patronage. 

Tbe  relative  neritx  of  Juvenal  and  Horace  as  satirists 
have  been  warmly  contested.  It  is  a  question  on  which 
men  will  form  opposite  opinions,  as  their  tempers  are  more 
fit  to  relish  biilliancy  and  playfulness,  or  earnest  and  digni- 
fied declamation.  Juvenal  is  said  to  have  spent  much 
time  in  attendance  in  the  sohoola  of  the  rhetoricians,  and 
the  effect  of  this,  in  an  age  not  remarkable  for  purity  of 
taste,  may  be  observed  perhaps  in  a  tendency  to  hyperbo- 
lical inflation,  both  of  thought  and  style,  which  would  soon 
betray  a  writer  of  less  power  into  the  ridiculous.  From 
this  his  wit,  command  of  language,  and  force  and  fullness 
of  thought,  completely  preserve  him;  still  perhaps  he 
would  produce  more  effect  if  the  effort  to  do  his  utmost 
were  less  apparent.  Dryden  soys,  'Juvenal  gives  me  as 
much  pleasure  as  I  can  war.  H«  ftilly  satisfies  expecta-i 


tion;  he  treats  his  subject  home.  His  epleen  is  raised,  and 
he  raises  mine :  I  have  tbe  ploasure  of  concernment  in  all 
lie  says.  He  drives  his  reader  along  with  him,  and  when 
he  is  at  the  end  of  his  way  I  willingly  stop  with  him.  If  be 
went  another  stage  it  would  he  too  far,  and  turn  delight 
into  &tigue.  When  he  gives  over  'tis  a  sign  the  subject  ie 
exhausted,  and  the  wit  of  man  can  carry  it  no  &rther.  If 
a  fmlt  can  justly  be  found  in  him.  *tis  that  he  is  sometimes 
too  luxuriant  too  redundant.'  His  writings  are  addressed 
to  the  encouragement  of  virtue  no  less  than  to  the  chas- 
tisement of  vice ;  and  parts  of  tlietn  have  been  recommended 
by  Christian  divines  as  admirable  storehouses  of  moral  pre- 
cepts. Still  they  lie  open  to  the  objection  of  descending  so 
minutely  into  the  details  of  vice  as  ta  minister  food  as  wuU 
as  physu:  to  the  depraved  mind.  To  the  scholar  they  are 
invaluable  for  the  information  which  they  supply  concern- 
ing private  life  among  the  Romans,  The  editions  of  Juve- 
nal are  very  numerous ;  that  of  Ruperti  ba^  (in  England  at 
least)  nearly  superseded  others:  it  is  attended  by  a  copious 
body  of  exj^anatory  notes,  which  ore  much  needed  in  reafl- 
ing  this  difficult  author.  He  is  translated  into  English  by 
Holiday,  Dryden  (who  however  only  translated  five  saliree 
of  the  edition  which  bears  his  name),  Giflford,  and  Hod^^son. 
The  French  prose  translation  of  Dusaulx  is  highly  pruUed. 

g>RYDBN;  GiFFORD.]  (H-Qemium  to  Ruperli's  Juvenal; 
edication  to  Dryden's  Juvenal.) 

JVENAGUR,  or  JEYPORE,  a  principality  in  Rajpoo- 
tana,  lying  between  26°  and  28°  N.  lat.,  aud  between  7  j° 
and  78°  E.  long.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Brilibh 
possessions  in  the  same  province,  and  on  all  other  sidus  is 
contiguous  to  other  Rajpoot  territories.  The  surface  of  tlie 
country  is  in  general  level;  tbe  hills  do  nut  in  any  voao 
acquire  the  size  of  mountains.  Tlie  soil  ia  for  the  m-K-'t 
part  sandy  and  arid,  and  in  many  places  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which 
is  manufactured  both  for  home  use  and  for  exportu- 
tion.  During  the  diy  season,  from  February  to  July,  fbe 
heat  is  excessive,  and  the  clouds  of  hot  sand  which  are 
driven  about  by  the  wind  are  so  annoying  as  nearly  to  pre- 
vent travelling,  and  confine  the  inhabitants  as  much  af> 
possible  within  their  dwellings.  The  cultivated  fiekls  are 
watered  by  means  of  wells,  there  being  no  permanent 
sb-eams,  and  those  produced  by  the  rains  beuig  of  littio 
use  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  during  the  dry  season. 
The  principal  articles  of  produce  are  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
wheat,  with  some  smaller  grains.  Cattle  are  reared  fur 
draught,  and  sheep  for  their  wool.  Jyenagur  is  more  popu- 
lous than  most  of  the  other  Rajpoot  states,  and  contains 
numerous  fbrts  in  every  port  of  the  country ;  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  villages  also  are  defended  by  walls,  and  sur- 
rounded by  ditches,  notwithstanding  which  the  inhabitants 
formerly  suffered  so  severely  ftom  the  incursions  of  plun- 
derers, that  so  recently  as  1819  the  country  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  an  extensive  waste,  in  wbic^  large  herds  of 
cattle  and  of  deer  roamed  about  without  restriction.  Since 
that  time  a  state  of  greater  security  has  prevailed,  cultiva- 
tion has  been  resumed,  the  population  has  increai>ed,  and 
the  pubUc  revenue,  which  had  been  almost  snnihilaied 
through  the  general  disorganization,  now  yields  abuut 
gOO,000;.  per  annum. 

Jeypore,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  26°  54'  N.  lat.  and 
^S'as'E.  long.,  about  156  miles  south-west  from  Delhi. 
The  town  is  placed  in  a  valley  open  to  the  south,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  grey  stone ;  it  is  well  and  regulaily 
built,  with  four  principal  streets,  which  meet  in  a  large 
square.  The  houses  are  three  or  four  stories  in  height,  and 
many  of  them  are  decorated  with  paintings  in/r««co,  sculp- 
tures, porticoes,  and  other  ornamental  works  executed  in 
marble.  Most  df  the  dwellings  are  separate  and  built  at 
equal  distances;  they  are  connected  by  means  of  a  low 
wall.  The  temples,  although  modern,  are  built  in  the 
purest  style  of  Hindu  architecture,  and  some  of  them  are 
of  large  dimensions.  The  distance  of  this  city  from  Agra 
is  136  miles;  from  Benares  615  miles;  from  Bombay  740 
miles ;  from  Calcutta  975mil»j  and  from  Delhi  1  $g  mil w— 
all  travelling  distances. 
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K  has  the  same  sound  vhich  C  has  before  the  vowels  a, 
o,u.  A  rererence  to  that  consonant  will  therefore  suffice 
for  ihe  power  of  the  letter;  its  various  forms  may  be  seen 
m  Alphabet.  Although  this  letter  is  now  superfluous,  it 
was  not  so  when  the  characters  of  an  alphabet  were  syllabic 
in  power.  Thuu  the  letter  k  appears  to  have  denoted  at  one 
time  the  syllable  ka,  while  another  oliaracter  represented 
Mo,  and  so  on.  Hence  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets 
tlie  former  was  called  kwpa,  kaph;  ihe  latter  koppa,  koph. 
Thu  accounts  for  the  net,  that  in  Latin  the  letter  ft  was 
never  used  except  before  the  vowel  a,  precisely  as  g  is  found 
only  before  u,  and  the  Oreek  koppa  only  before  o.  Even 
our  own  alphabet  seems  to  imply  such  a  limit  in  the  use  of 
this  consonant,  when  it  gives  it  the  name  ka,  not  ke; 
though  the  latter  name  would  better  agree  with  be,  ce,  de, 
&c. 

KABYLES.   [Aloihrs,  vol.  i..  p.  327.] 

KAEMPFER,  ENGELBERT.  well  known  as  abotanist, 
and  still  mnie  as  a  (raveller,  was  born  the  16lh  of  Septem- 
ber, 1651,  at  Lemgo,  in  the  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold, 
in  Germany,  where  his  father  was  rector  of  the  church  of 
S.  Nicholas.  He  was  sent  successively  to  the  schools  of 
Hameln,  Luneburg,  Hamburg,  and  Luheck,  in  all  which  he 
VBS  distinguished  by  his  rapid  progress  in  tlie  antient 
languages,  history,  geography,  and  musia  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  Danzig.  He  next  studied 
at  the  university  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  for  three  years,  and 
at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  for  four  years  more.  At  the 
last-mentioned  place  be  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study 
of  physic  and  natural  history.  From  Prussia  he  went  to 
Sweden,  where  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  his  talents 
procured  him  very  advantageous  offers  on  condition  of 
i^eitling  at  Upsala;  hut  bis  desire  to  see  remote  countries 
led  him  to  decline  the  proposals,  and  he  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  place  of  secretary  to  an  embassy  which  was 
then  going  to  Persia.  The  embawy  passed  ttirough  Mos- 
cow, Kasan,  and  Astrakhan,  where  they  embarked  for  Per- 
sia, and  landed  at  Nizabad,  in  Daghestan,  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  While  they  were  waiting  for 
their  passports  in  the  town  of  Shamaki,  in  Shirvan, 
Kaempfer  made  an  excursion  to  the  peninsula  of  Absheran : 
be  was  the  first  naturalist  who  visited  this  remarkable  spot, 
its  wells  of  naphtha,  and  its  everburning  fire,  which  he  de- 
scribed in  his  '  Amcenitates  Exotica.'  In  1684  the  embassy 
arrived  at  Ispahan,  then  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  infor- 
mation which  Kaempfer  collect»i  during  a  residence  of  two 
years  at  that  place  respecting  Persia  and  its  natural  produc- 
tions is  embodied  in  his  '  Amcenitates.'  When  the  embassy 
returned  to  Europe  in  I6S5  Kaempfer  entered  as  surgeon 
into  Ihe  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Gompanyf  and 
served  in  that  rapacity  in  the  navy  then  cruising  in  tns  Per- 
sian Gulf.  After  a  long  illness  at  Bender  Abasii,  he  sailed 
for  Baiavia  in  1689,  and  in  this  passage  visited  most  of  the 
countries  on  the  western  shores  of  Hindustan.  At  Batavia 
he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
island  of  Java.  In  1690  be  set  out  from  Batavia  on  his 
voyage  to  Japan,  as  physician  to  the  embassy  which  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  annually  sent  to  the  Japanese 
court.  He  embarked  in  the  vessel  which  was  to  touch  at 
the  kingdom  of  Slam,  and  visited  Judia,  or  Juthia,  then  the 
capital  of  that  country.  He  remained  at  Nagasaki,  in  Japan, 
from  September,  1690,  to  November.  1692,  and  during  this 
time  be  accompanied  two  embassies  to  Yeddo.  His  obser- 
rations  on  Siam  and  Japan  ar«  given  in  his  great  work  en- 
titled '  The  History  of  Japan,*  the  original  of  which  luw 
never  been  published,  but  a  translation  was  made  from  a 
copy  in  tbe  possession  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  by  J.  G.  Scheuch- 
zer,  and  published  in  England  in  2  vols,  fol.,  1727. 
Kaempfer  returned  from  Japan  lo  Batavia,  which  he  left  in 
1693  for  Amsterriam.  In  April,  1694,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  physio  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  in  the  theses 
which  be  published  on  that  occasion  be  ^owed  that  the 
Agnus  Scythica,  or  Barometz,  a  pretend^'d  filant-animal,  was 
nothing  but  a  fiction    hejalso  deacrih.t  ther  remaxkable 


objects,  and  among  them  the  electrical  eel.  On  his  return 
to  his.  native  place  his  reputation  soon  procured  him  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  pbysician  to  his  sovereign,  a 
circumstance  wiiicn  brought  him  ihto  extensive  practice. 
This  however  was  a  loss  to  science.  Of  the  various  works 
which  he  designed  to  publish  only  his  *  Amcenitates  Exo- 
ticee'  appeared  during  his  lifetime  (in  1712).  His  'His- 
tory of  Ja|)an,*as  already'  observed,  apiieared  much  later, 
and  only  m  English,  from  vhich  it  was  afterwords  tran»- 
lated  into  German  and  French.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  1716,  bis  health  having  been  mutdt  impaireid 
hy  his  travels  and  some  domestic  calamities.  If  we  con- 
sider the  variety,  extent,  and  accnraey  of  the  information 
contained  in  Kaempfer.  we  may  confidently  place  him  at  the 
head  of  those  naturalists  who,  more  than  any  other  class  of 
travellers,  have  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  natural  history 
and  geography,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  the  precursor 
of  Tournefort,  Pallas,  Sir  Francis  Hamilton,  and  Alex- 
ander von  HumboldL 

(Schcuchier's  L0  of  Kaemp/sr,  in  his  translation  of  the 
History  of  Japan.) 

KjtiMPFE'RlA,  a  small  genus  of  Indian  ScitaminetB, 
or  Zingiberacee  of  some  authors,  of  which  tbe  species  are 
indigenous  to  the  islands  of  tbe  Archipelago  and  the 
Boutbem  parts  of  the  continent  of  Ihdia,  as  Benj^  and  the 
districts  on  its  eastern  frontier.  All  are  furnished  with  tu- 
berous roots  like  tlie  turmeric  and  f^nmr  plants.  The  spikes 
of  the  flowers  are  short  and  rising  ^m  tbe  root,  in  soma 
species  before,  in  others  with,  and  nestled  among  the  leaves ; 
all  are  highly  ornamental,  and  K.  rotunda,  called  by  the  na- 
tives bhooi  chumpa,  or  ground  chumpa,  is  much  cultivated 
in  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  ftagrance  of  its 
flowers.  It  was  supposed  to  yield  the  round  Zedoary  of 
the  shops,  but  incorrectly  as  Tk.  Roxburgh  thinks,  since  he 
considers  his  Curcuma  Zedoaria  to  he  the  plant.  So  K. 
Galanga  was,  equally  incorrectly,  long  suppoMd  lo  yield  the 
Galanga  of  the  shops.  C^alanqa.]  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mouniainous  districts  hnondCbittagong.  and  there  called 
Kumula,  and  is  cultivatedby  the  Mugs ;  by  them  it  it  sold  to 
the  People  of  Bengal,  who  use  it  as  an  ingredient  in  their 
hetel.  The  roots  possess  an  agreeable  fragrant  smell,  and 
a  somewhat  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste.  The  Hindus 
use  them,  according  to  Dr.  Roxbu^h,  not  only  as  a  per- 
fume, but  also  medicinally.  The  roots  of  K.  angutiifolia 
are,  according  to  the  t^ame  authority,  used  as  a  medicine  fur 
cattle  hy  the  people  of  Bengal. 

KAFFA.  called  also  Feodosia,  is  a  town  built  on  the 
south-eastern  shores  of  the  Crimea,  in  45°  3'  N.  laL  and 
37°  20'  £.  long.,  on  a  wide  open  bay,  which  is  more  than 
twenty  miles  across.  The  town  stands  on  the  most  western 
angle  of  this  bay,  and  its  harbour  is  protected  bv  a  wtijectine 
cape.  In  antient  times  tlie  town  was  c^Ied  Theodosia,  and 
was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  the  Bus)K>rus. 
[Bosporus.]  According  to  tbe  author  of  the '  Periplus  of  the 
Euxine'  it  was  a  Milesian  colony.  Its  importance  appears 
to  date  from  the  time  of  I^ucon,  the  contemporary  of  Do- 
mosthenes,  who  made  it  a  port,  and  gave  certain  advantages 
to  Athenian  ships  which  came  there  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  grain  back  to  Athens.  According  to  the  author 
of  tlie  Periplus  (who  probably  lived  in  the  second  century 
of  tbe  Christian  sra),  it  was  then  called  Ardauda  in  the 
Alan  or  Taurio  dialect,  which  name  signifies  *the  seven 
gods.' 

In  the  middle  ages  it  seems  to  liave  been  a  conwdwable 
place,  but  especially  so  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  when,it  was  in  po^sessbn  of  the  Genoese,  vrho 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  India  thro^h  Per 
sia  from  this  town.  In  1474  it  was  taken  from  the  Genoese 
by  the  Turks,  but  still  continued  a  considerable  place,  though 
its  population  had  decreased  from  80,000,  which  it  is  stated 
to  have  bad  when  the  commerce  of  the  Genoese  was  most 
flourishing,  to  20,000  individuals.  The  wars  which  tbe 
Russians,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  carried  on 
ia  these  parts,  ruin^  Kaffa,  and  stilLii)ore  Uie  emigrations 
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which  took  pUca  when  the  Rossians  got  possession  of  the 
town.  Towards  the  esdof  thelast  century  Pallas  describes 
it  as  a  heap  of  ruins,  enclosed  by  strong  and  lofty  walls, 
which  were  frntified  by  towers,  at  the  distance  of  20,  40,  and 
60  fathoms  from  each  oth^.  The  space  enclosed  by  these 
walls  is  an  oblong  square  along  the  bay,  more  than  an 
Eoglish  mile  in  extent.  Among  its  ruins  Pallas  ob 
gerved  a  large  mosque,  which  was  then  used  as  the  chief 
guard-house.  In  this  ruined  state  the  town,  whose  popula- 
tion at  iment  probably  does  not  exceed  SOOO  souls, 
nmaiued  up  to  the  year  1 806,  when  Russia  tried  to  raise  it 
again  by  declaring  it  a  ftiee  harbour,  and  by  establishing  a 
quaraDtiiWk  an  assurance  company,  a  botanic  garden,  a 
miueum  of  antiquities,  which  are  frequently  found  in  the 
iisi|[hboitrbood,  a  library,  6cc ;  but  the  effect  of  these  efforts 
■eema  not  to  hare  been  great,  for  in  1830  the  exports  did 
notexeeed  1,148,288  rubles,  nor  the  imports  890,910  rubles, 
m  paper  money.  Fishing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  oysters.  Caviar  is 
made  here,  as  well  as  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco.  It  ex- 
ports a  great  quantity  of  salt. 

(Pallu,  TraoeU  through  the  Southern  Provineet  qf 
Riutia;  Jones's  Travelt  in  Norway,  Stoeden,  Finnland, 
4^. ;  Lyall's  'lYaveU  in  RMUsia,  the  Crimea,  4^. ;  Demos- 
thenes, Leptin^o.  9;  Stnbo,  Tii,  pp.  809,  311;  Stepfa. 
Byzaut.  Qtviogia.} 

KAHIRA,  or  CAIRO,  more  properly  El  Ckdhireh,  which 
was  its  former  name,  but  now  called  by  the  nativesi  Afu$r, 
the  capital  of  modern  Egjrpt,  is  situated  in  30°  5'  N.  lat.  and 
31°  20' £.  long.,  in  a  plain  midway  between  the  ri^ht  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  and  the  ridge  of  Mokattam,  and 
near  the  apex  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  The  tract  of  land 
between  the  town  and  the  river,  which  ia  above  a  mile  in 
width,  in  the  direction  of  Boolak,  the  northern  harbour  of 
Kabira,  becomes  narrower  ferther  south,  so  as  to  be  less 
than  half  a  mile  wide,  in  the  direction  of  Musr  el  Ateeckah, 
the  southern  harbour  or  landing-place.  Kahira  occupies 
about  three  square  mil^ ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  the 

Etes  of  whidi  are  abut  at  night,  and  is  commanded  by  a 
rge  oiiadel  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  town,  on  one  of  the 
lower  ^TBtiona  of  the  contiguous  ridgie,  in  which  is  the 
residenoe  of  the  Pacha.  The  streets  of  Kahira  are  unpaved, 
irregular,  and  narrow;  tfa^  are  more  like  lanes  than  streets. 
The  great  thoroughftro  streets  have  gtinerally  a  row  of 
ehops  on  each  side.  Above  the  shops  are  apartments  which 
do  notoommunicate  with  them,  and  which  are  inhabited 
by  private  femilies.  Moit  of  the  bye-streeu  have  a  wooden 
gmte  at  each  end,  closed  at  night,  and  guarded  by  a  porter 
within,  who  opens  it  to  persons  who  require  admittance. 
There  are  also  many  courts  with  several  narrow  lanes 
branching  out  of  them,  but  no  thoroughfare,  and  only  one 
common  entrance,  with  a  gate,  which  is  also  closed  at  night. 
The  external  walls  of  the  better  sort  of  houses  are  cMed 
to  the  hoi^t  of  the  Brst  floor  with  the  soft  calcareous  stone 
of  the  neighbouring  mountain.  The  superstructure,  the 
fVxmt  of  which  generally  projects  about  two  feet,  is  of  burnt 
bri<A  oi  a  dull  red  colour,  but  often  plastered.  The  roof 
is  flat,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  plaster.  The  ground- 
floor  apartments  next  the  street  have  small  wooden  grated 
windows;  but  the  windows  of  the  upper  apartments  are 
mostly  formed  of  turned  wood  lattice-work,  which  is  so 
close  that  it  shuts  out  much  of  the  light  and  sun,  but  admits 
tlie  air.  In  the  better  houses  the  windows  are  furnished 
with  frames  of  glass  in  the  inside,  which  are  closed  in 
the  winter,  for  a  penetrating  cold  is  felt  in  Egypt  when  the 
thermofluter  is  below  60".  Tbo  houses  in  general  are  two 
or  three  stories  high,  and  most  of  them  enclose  an  open 
unpaved  court,  into  which  the  principal  apartments  look. 
In  the  oourt  is  a  well  of  slightly  hrackisn  water,  which 
Altera  through  the  soil  from  the  Nile;  and  on  its  most 
shaded  side  are  commonly  two  water-jars,  which  are  daily 
replenished  with  water  of  the  Nile,  brought  from  the  river 
in  skins. 

There  are  in  the  town  three  or  four  squares  or  open 

S laces  of  considerable  extent,  two  of  which  are  overflowed 
uring  the  high  floods  of  the  Nile.  Among  the  numerous 
mosques,  four  are  distinguished  for  their  size  and  architec- 
ture —tliat  of  Tooloun,  which  dates  from  the  ninth  century 
of  our  «ra;  that  of  El  Hakim;  that  of  El  Azhar,  with  a 
splendid  dome,  and  a  college  attached  to  it ;  and  lastly,  the 
noaqne  (tf  Bhasan^n,  wUh  ita  liigh  dome,  its  two  loftj 
«iinimta,and  its  marfale  and  other  ornaments.  Among 
the  otiwr  nmukahla  buildings  are  the  public  baths, 


which  there  are  between  sixty  and  seventy  in  the  town, 
several  of  them  very  specious,  handsomely  ornamented  and 
painted,  externally  and  internally,  the  various  apartments 
being  paved  with  marble.  The  coffee-houses,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  extremely  plain  and  unadorned.  There 
are  in  Kahira  numerous  buildmss  called  wekalehs,  for  the 
accommodation  of  merchants  and  their  goods.  These  build- 
ings are  square  or  oblong,  having  an  open  court  in  the 
middle,  with  vaulted  warehouses  ibr  merchandise  oii  the 
ground-floor  opening  into  the  toarU  and  lodgings  above 
uiem.  The  shops  in  the  streets  are  small  square  recesses 
or  cells,  about  six  ac  seven  feet  high  and  between  four  and 
six  feet  wide,  in  which  there  is  just  room  enough  tat  the 
seller  and  one  or  two  customen.  The  public  gardens  consist 
of  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  and  vmes ;  and  the 
cemeteries,  both  within  and  without  the  town,  are  also  fre- 
quented as  promenades. 

The  population  of  Kahiia  ia  reckoned  at  240,000  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  about  190,000  are  native  Mussulmans,  10,000 
Copts,  between  3000  and  4000  Jews,  and  the  rest  strangers 
irom  various  countries.  The  police  maintained  in  the  me- 
tropolis is  tolerably  strict:  punishments  are  arbitrary  but 
lenient ;  convicted  malefliotors  are  mostly  employed  in  the 
public  works. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kahira  ere,  Boolak,  with  the 
custom  house,  the  bazaar,  the  printing-press,  a  school  or 
college,  some  silk  man u facto ries  and  about  1B,U00  inhabit- 
ants; Musr  el  Ateeckah,  where  tbo  town  of  Fcstat,  or  Old 
Kahira,  once  stood,  and  where  the  vast  granaries  are  now 
seen;  Schoobra,  with  a  country-house  and  fine  gardens oi 
the  Pacha ;  Aboo  Zabel,  where  is  a  school  of  medicine,  ana- 
tomy, and  surgery,  and  a  large  militai?  hospital,  all  created 
^  the  present  Pacha  Mehemet  Ali.  Nearly  (^poflite 
Kahira,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  are  the  great  pyramids 
of  Jizeh. 

Kahira  still  maintains  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
school  of  Arabic  literature;  and  for  Mohammedan  theology 
and  juri^irudenee  the  flune  of  its  pcofesans  remains  un- 
rivalled. Schools  for  children  are  very  numerous  at 
Kahira:  almost  every  mosque  has  a  kooltab,  or  day- 
school,  attached  to  in  which  children  are  instroeted 
in  reading  the  *  Koran,'  and,  if  required,  in  writing  and 
arithmetic.  The  schoolmasters  are  mostly  persons  of  very 
little  learning.  Those  youths  who  propose  to  devote  them- 
selves to  religious  emuloyment  or  the  learned  professions 
pursue  their  studies  in  a  great  college  attached  to  the 
inosque  of  El  Axhar,  which  nas  a  considerable  hbruy.  Be- 
sides the  study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  versification,  lec- 
tures are  given  on  logic,  theology,  the  exposition  of  the 
Koran,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet ;  on  religious,  moral, 
civil,  and  criminal  law,  which  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
Koran  and  tbe  traditions;  arithmetic  and  algebra,  &o.  The 
instruction  is  gratis.  The  number  of  studrats  is  about  1 SOO, 
ttom  almost  all  parts  of  the  Molummedan  world.  The 
Azhar  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  revenues,  the  Pacha 
having  seized  the  cultivable  lands  belonging  to  the  mosques. 
The  professors  subsist  by  teaching  in  private  houses,  copy- 
ing books,  and  on  the  presents  which  tney  receive  A-om  the 
wealthy.  Besides  this  college  or  university,  there  are,  an 
elementary  school  of  arts  and  sciences  at  Casr  el  Ain,  a 
school  of  administration  to  instruct  those  who  are  designed 
for  civil  offices,  and  a  school  of  artillery  and  engineering. 
The  Arabic  spoken  by  the  middle  and  higher  classes  at 
Kahira,  though  inferior  in  grammatical  correctness  and  pro- 
nunciation to  that  of  the  Beduins  of  Arabia,  is  much 
superior  to  that  spoken  in  Syria,  and  still  more  to  that  of 
the  Moghrabins,  or  Barbery  Arabs.  (Lane's  Aeoounf  ^  the 
Manner*  and  Cuttome  qf  me  Modem  Egmium*;  WUkin- 
son;  Minutoli;  Planat,  JfiHoire  de  la  RigerUiraUon  de 
FBgypte,  Paris,  1B30.) 
KAUAU.  (Proboscis  Monkey.)  [Nasalib.] 
KAKOXENE,  a  mineral  occurring  in  small  crj-stals, 
which  appear  to  be  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  pyramids, 
disposed  in  radiating  tufls.  Colour  yellow  of  several  shades, 
and  sometimes  brownish-red.  Lustre  silky,  sometimes 
adamantine;  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  has  an  earthy 
smell. 

When  placed  on  a  hot  coal  it  emits  a  green  phosphoric 
light,  and  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  decrepitates: 
with  borax  forms  a  deep  green-coloured  glass,  and  with  soda 
a  blackish  mass. 

It  occurs  in  clayey  brown  iron-stone  at  ZUrow.  in  Bo- 
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KALBNDAH,  a  register  m  distribution  of  the  year,  ac- 
eotnmodated  to  the  uses  of  life ;  containing  the  order  of  days, 
weeks,  months,  festtvals,  &c..  as  they  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  It  is  so  called  from  the  Aa/Mde?,  or  Kalends, 
irhich  among  the  Romans  denoted  the  first  day  ttf  every 
month.  The  kalendar.  bring  of  eivfl  institutionf  vanos  ac- 
cording: to  the  difihreat  distributions  of  time  in  different 
countries.  Those  which  we  shall  take  more  particular 
notice  of  ate,  the  Roman,  the  Julian,  the  Gregorian,  and 
Uic  Reformed  Kalend&r :  a  slight  mention  of  the  others 
will  be  sufficient, 

Romulus,  according  to  tradition,  furmed  what  'u  deemed 
the  original  Roman  kalendar,  by  which  the  year  waa  di- 
vided into  ten  months  only,  consisting  of  an  unequal  number 
of  days,  and  began  with  March.  The  total  number  of  days 
was  304.  It  was  however  soon  discovered  that  the  civil 
year,  as  thus  eomtitated,  was  much  shorter  than  the  solar 
year.  Romulus  therelure  added  two  intercalary  monUia  to 
every  year ;  but  these  months  mre  not  insert«L  in  the  ka- 
lendar, nor  were  any  names  assigned  to  them  until  the 
following  reign.  Some  Roman  antiquarians  maintained 
that  the  old  kalen^  continued  in  use  till  the  time  of  Tar- 
quiniua  Priscus. 

Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  con- 
sisting .in  all  of  334  days;  according  to  Pliny  {Hui.  Nat. 
xxxiv.  7),  he  afterwards  added  one  day  more  to  make  the 
number  odd,  which  was  thoui^ht  a  more  fortunate  number. 
But  as  ten  days,  five  hours,  forty-nine  minutes  (or  rather 
forty-eight  minutes  fifty-eightseoonds)wercwantingtomake 
the  lunar  year  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  be  iti- 
teroaIat«l  every  other  year  an  extraordinary  month,  called 
Mentu  interealarigf  or  Afertxdoniau,  between  the  S3rd 
and  24th  of  February.  This  month  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted alternately  of  22  and  23  days  during  periods  of  22 
years,  the  last  biennium  in  the  22  years  being  entirely 
passed  over.  The  intercalation  of  thia  month  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  pontiflces,  who,  by  inserting  more  or 
fewer  days,  used  to  make  the  current  year  longer  or  shorter, 
as  was  most  convenient  for  themselves  or  their  friends; 
for  instance,  that  a  magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign 
his  ofilce,  or  contractors  for  the  revenue  have  longer  or 
shorter  time  to  collect  the  taxes.  In  consequence  of  this 
licence  the  months  were  transposed  from  their  proper  sea- 
sons; the  winter  montlis  earriod  luck  into  autumn,  and  the 
autumnal  into  summer.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a  reference  to  this  confusion  in  one  of  Cicero's 
letters  to  his  friend  Atticus  (x.  17). 

Julius  Caesar,  when  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
state,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing 
the  use  of  the  intercalations ;  and  for  that  purpose,  u.c.  47, 
adjusted  the  year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
assigned  to  the  months  the  number  of  day»  which  they  still 
contain.  He  also  added  an  intercalary  day  to  February 
every  four  years.  [Bissextile.]  To  make  everything  pro- 
ceed regularly,  from  the  1st  of  the  ensuing  January,  be  in- 
serted in  the  current  year,  besides  tho  intercalary  month  of 
23  days,  which  fell  into  i^  two  extraordinary  months  be- 
tween November  and  December,  the  one  of  33,  the  other 
of  34  days ;  so  that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  last 
year  of  confusion,  consisted  of  fifteen  months,  or  445  days. 
(SuetoD.,  Vit,  J.  Ceei.,  c  40.)  These  67  days  were  inserted 
in  order  to  set  the  yesr  right,  which  was  67  days  in  advance 
of  the  true  time. 

All  this  was  effected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigenes, 
an  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Cmsnr  had  brought  to 
Rome  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  new  kalendar  was  formed 
from  his  arrangement  by  Flavins,  digested  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Roman  festivals,  and  the  old  manner  of  com- 
puting the  days  by  kalends,  nones,  and  ides,  which  was 
published  and  autboriBod  by  the  dictator's  edict. 

This  is  the  Julian  or  Solar  yesr,  which  continues  in  use 
to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other 
\ariation  than  that  of  the  oid  and  new  xtyltt  which  was 


oooasloned  by  a  regulation  of  Pope  Gregory  XILl.,  a.d.  \M% 
who,  observing  that  the  vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325,  had  been  on  the  2lBt  ot 
March,  then  happened  on  the  10th,  by  the  advice  of  astro- 
nomers caused  ten  days  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  current 
year,  between  the  4th  and  15th  of  October;  and  to  make 
the  civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one,  or 
with  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  or, 
as  it  was  then  expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the 
sun  in  the  ecliptic,  which  is  completed  in  365  days,  5  hours, 
49  minutes,  he  ordained  that  every  100th  year  should  not 
be  Icap-vear;  excepting  the  400th;  so  that  the  difference 
will  hardly  amount  to  a  day  in  7000  years,  or,  according  to 
a  more  acennte  eompntation  of  the  length  of  the  year,  to  a 
dayin  6200  years. 

This  alteration  of  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in 
all  Catholic  countries;  but  not  in  Great  Britain  till  the 
year  1752,  when  eleven  days  were  dropped  between  the 
2nd  and  1 4th  of  September,  so  that  this  month  contained 
only  nineteen  days ;  and  thenceforth  the  new  or  reformed 
style  was  adopted,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  same  year  also  another  alteration  was 
made  in  England,  hy  whidi  the  legal  year,  which  be^re 
had  begun  on  the  25th  of  March,  began  upon  the  Ist  of 
January;  this  cUteration  first  took  place  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary. 1752.  (See  the  Statute,  24  Geo.  II.,  eh.  S3.)  By  this 
statute  it  was  also  enacted  that  the  several  years  of  our 
Lord  1800,  1900,  2100,  2200,  S300,  or  Miy  hundreth  years 
of  our  Lord  whidi  shall  happen  intimetooome,  except  only 
every  fturtfa  hundredth  year  of  our  Lord,  wfaeroof  the  year 
2000  shall  be  the  first,  shall  not  be  deemed  bisaextile  or 
leap-years,  but  shall  be  considered  as  common  years,  con- 
sisting of  365  days  only;  and  that  the  years  of  our  Lord 
2000,  2400,  2800.  and  every  other  fourth  hundredth  year  of 
our  Lord  from  the  year  2000  inclusive,  and  also  all  other 
years  of  our  Loid  whicli,  by  the  present  rx}mputation,  are 
considered  bissextile  or  leap-years,  shall,  for  the  future  be 
esteemed  bissextile  or  leap-years,  consisting  of  366  days : 
and  that  whereOS  according  to  the  rule  then  ill  use  for  cal- 
culating Easter-day.  that  feast  was  fixed  to  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  flnt  fiiU  moon  next  after  the  21st  of  March :  and 
if  the  full  moon  happens  on  a  Sunday,  then  Easterday  is 
the  Sunday  after;  which  rule  had  been  adopted  by  the 
general  council  of  Nioe ;  but  that  as  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  full  moons  then  used  in  the  church  of  England, 
and  according  to  which  the  table  to  find  Easter  prefixed  to 
the  book  of  (^mmon  l^yer  is  found,  had  become  erroneous, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  said  method  should  be  discontinued, 
and  that  from  and  after  the  2nd  of  September,  1 752.  Easter- 
day  and  the  other  moveable  and  other  feasts  were  hence- 
forward to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  kalendar  tables 
and  rules  annexed  to  the  aet|  and  attached  to  th^  books  of 
Common  Prayra. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  an  effort  was  made  to  re- 
Ibrm  the  kalendar  in  England,  as  eiu-ly  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  16th  of  March.  27  Elix.,A.ix 
lS84-5,ahill  was  read  the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lnds, 
entitled  *  An  Act  giving  Her  Mtgesty  auth(»ity  to  altef  and 
new  make  a  Kalendar  according  to  the  Kalendar  used  in 
other  Countries.*  It  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  that  montli,  after  which  no  no^  occurs  of  the 
proposed  measure. 

The  formation  of  the  Hebrew  kalendar  is  fixed  by  some 
to  the  same  year  as  the  council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325 :  others 
have  placed  it  in  the  year  360 ;  and  others  as  late  as  aj>. 
500.  Lindo  however  assures  us  that  the  Mtsbna  compiled 
according  to  the  Jewish  account  in  the  year  a-d.  141  proves 
that  the  kalendar  as  used  by  the  Jews  in  its  present  form, 
with  the  intercalary  month,  was  generally  known  and  fol- 
lowed at  that  time.  For  farther  infbrmation  upon  the 
Jewish  kalendar  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's 
Comment€try  upon  the  Bible,  and  Lindo's  Jetrish  Calendar. 

Two  Kalendart  are  in  use  in  the  Kast :  the  Arabian,  which 
is  common  to  all  the  Mohammedan  countries;  and  the 
Persian,  the  use  of  which  is  peculiar  to  that  counti^.  This 
last  is  founded  on  the  Persian  sera  called  *  Yezdegird.* 

The  last  we  shall  mention  is  the  French  Sevolutionary 
Kalendar.  In  September,  1793,  the  French  nation  resolved 
that  tho  republic  should  form  a  new  sera,  and  that  a  kalendar 
should  be  adopted  on  what  were  termed  philosophical  prin- 
ciples. The  Convention  therefore  decreed,  on  the  24ih  of 
November,  1793,  that  the  common  ara  should  be  abolished 
in  all  civil  affairs  ■  that  the  new  French  nm  should 
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BKOee  fctm  tlie  fbtmclation  of  the  republie,  n&mely.  on'Oie 
SSnd  of  September,  1792,  on  the  day  of  the  true  nutumnal 
eqniiua,  when  the  sun  entered  Libra  at  9<>  18  SO*  in  the 
morning,  according  to  the  meridian  of  Paris ;  that  each 
)-eu  should  begin  at  the  midnight  of  the  day  ou  which  the 
Enie  autumnal  equinox  falls ;  and  that  the  Arst  year  of  the 
French  republic  had  bf^un  on  the  midnight  of  the  22nd 
of  September,  and  terminated  on  the  midnight  between  the 
31st  and  22nd  of  September,  1793.  To  produce  a  corre- 
gpondence  between  the  seasons  and  the  civil  year,  it  was 
decreed,  that  the  fourth  year  of  the  republic  should  be  the 
first  gextile,  or  leap-year  ■  that  a  sixth  complementary  day 
ihoold  be  added  to  it,  and  that  it  should  terminate  the  first 
Franciade ;  that  the  sextile  w  leap-year,  which  they  called 
in  olvmpic  year,  should  take  place  every  four  years,  and 
ihoulA  mark  the  ehne  of  each  Frandade;  that  the  first, 
leeoDd.  and  third  centurial  years,  namely,  100,  200,  and 
300  of  the  republic,  should  be  common,  and  that  the  fourth 
centurial  year,  namely,  400,  should  be  sextile;  and  that 
this  should  be  the  case  every  fourth  century  until  the  40th, 
which  should  terminate  with  a  common  year.  The  year 
■ns  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  with 
five  additional  days  at  the  end,  which  were  celebrated  as 
ieslivals,  and  which  obtained  the  absurd  name  of  '  Sans- 
culottides.'  Instead  of  the  months  being  divided  into  weeks, 
they  consisted  of  three  parts  called  Decades,  of  ten  days 
each.  It  is  however  to  he  observed  that  the  Frendi  repub- 
licans rarely  adopted  the  decades  in  datioK  their  letters,  or 
ia  conversation,  but  used  the  number  of  the  day  of  each 
month  of  their  kalendar. 

The  republican  kalendar  was  first  used  on  the  26th  of 
Norember,  1793,  and  was  discontinued  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1805,  when  the  Gregorian  was  resumed. 

Of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  Romans  divided  their 
month,  the  kalendar,  or  kalends,  have  been  already  ex- 
plained. They  were  so  called  {k  calando  vel  voeando),  from 
the  pontifnx  calling  out  to  the  people  that  it  was  new  moon. 
The  fifth  day  of  the  month  was  called  Nonce,  the  nones,  and 
the  13th  Idas,  the  ides,  from  the  verb  ii^uare,  to  divide  ;  he- 
cause  the  ides  nearly  divided  the  month.  The  nones,  from 
wontu,  the  ninth,  were  so  called  because,  counting  inclu- 
sively, thqr  were  nine  days  from  the  ides.  In  Ifarcli,  May, 
July,  and  October,  the  nones  fell  on  the  71h  and  the  ides  on 
the  15th  of  the  month.  The  mode  of  fixing  any  particular 
day  was  by  saying  that  it  was  so  many  days  before  the 
k^nds,  nones,  or  ides,  next  immediately  following.  Thus 
the  28th  of  April  was  the  4th  day  before  the  kalends  of 
March  ;  the  4th  of  March  was  the  4th  day  before  the  nones 
of  March ;  and  the  9th  of  Mar^  was  the  7th  day  before 
the  ides  of  March. 

The  Attic  year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar  months  of  30 
tod  29  days  alternately:  an  intercalary  month  of  29  or  30 
fays  was  inserted  every  two  years,  but  as  this  was  7\  days 
too  much,  the  intercalary  month  was  sometimes  omitted. 
The  fill!  Attic  month  consisted  of  30  days,  and  was  divided 
into  three  decades. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  Kalendar  the  reader  may 
consult  Ideler,  Handbu(A  der  Malkematwhen  und  Teehnia- 
then  Chronologie. 

(Adams's  Roman  Antiamiies ;  Niebuhr,  On  t?ie  Secular 
Cycle,  Hist,  of  Rome  i  Brady's  Clavis  Calendarta;  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas'a  Chronology  qf  History  ;  Huttou's  /%i/o- 
lophical  and  Mathematical  Dictiotjarjf,v.  Calendar;  Lindo's 
Jewish  Calendar,  8vo.  Lond.  1838.) 
KALENDiB.  [Kalendar-] 

KALI,  the  name  of  the  maritime  plant  Arom  the  ashes 
of  which  soda  is  obtained  by  lixiviation;  and  fVom  the 
name  of  this  plant,  with  the  Arabic  article  ai,  is  derived 
that  of  a  class  of  substances  possessing  peculiar  properties. 
[Az.KAi.1.]  Kali  was  also  formerly  empl<^ed  to  designate  the 
alkali  potash.  rPoiAasiVH.] 
KALMUCKS.  [CAuincKs.] 
KALSEEPEE.  [Aittelope.  toL  ii.,  p.  83.] 
KALU'GA,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  lies  be- 
tween bS"  24'  and  55"  21'  N.  lat,  and  33*  20  and  37"  E. 
'  'Dg.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  Smo- 
lensk, on  the  north-east  by  Moscow,  on  the  east  by  Tula,  and 
on  the  south  by  Orel.  Authors  differ  extremely  respecting  its 
uea,  Schubert  and  Stein  make  the  area  about  8300  square 
miles;  others  make  it  considerably  more,  and  Soimonoff  gives 
u  at  1 2,530,  which  Hassel  however  thinks  too  much,  and 
prefers  Schubert's  estimate.  According  to  the  maps  before 
us,  we  ^ould  say  between  11,000  aiul  12,000;  its  length 


being  150  ini*les,ftnd  the  mean  breadth  ?5,  ThepdpuUtna 
is  stated  in  1836  at  1,309,500.  The  ftoe  of  the  country  is 
one  unvarying  level ;  here  and  there  broken  by  a  low  hiH 
or  the  wooded  bank  of  a  river.  In  every  direction  there  is 
one  boundless  flat,  oonsiating  partly  of  corn-fields,  partly 
of  meadows  and  commons,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  a  little 
enclosure  or  a  group  of  wood  interrupts  the  uniformity  of 
this  uninviting  scene.  The  soil  varies  considerably,  but 
for  the  most  part  is  clayey  and  sandy ;  in  parts  there  is  stiff 
clay:  rich  black  mould  is  rare.  Of  the  eighteen  rivers,  the 
principal  are  the  Oka,  a  branch  of  the  Volga,  which  is  na- 
vigable by  barks  all  the  year ;  the  Uva,  which  flows  into 
the  gov^meat  of  Tula,  but  is  here  navigable  bv  barks 
only  when  the  water  ia  high ;  the  Shisdra,  which  falls 
into  the  Oka  to  the  west  of  iCaluga;  the  Ugra,  which  in 
some  places  forms  tiie  botmdan  towards  Smolensk,  and 
united  with  the  Wora  joins  the  Oka ;  the  Rcssata  and  the 
Tarusa,  which  flow  into  the  Oka,  and  which,  like  the  Shisdra 
and  Ugra,  are  used  only  for  tloating  rafts  of  timber.  The 
Bolwa  continues  its  course  to  Oref.  According  to  Storch 
there  are  eleven,  and  according  to  Georgi  five  small  lakes, 
one  of  which,  in  the  circle  of  S^rpeisk,  is  five  worsts  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.  There  are  marshes  in  some  parts.  The 
rivers  freexe  about  the  end  of  November  and  thawby  theend 
of  March.  The  soil,  being  on  the  whole  indifferent,  requires 
much  care  and  abundance  of  manure  to  make  it  yield  four 
or  flve-fold ;  in  general  the  produce  is  but  two  or  three-fold ; 
common  barley,  which  produces  from  five  to  eight-fold,  is 
often  mixed  with  rye  for  bread.  Itisoidyiufkvoarableyean 
that  Che  province  poduces  enough  for  its  own  eonsttmp- 
tion.  Hemp  and  llax  are  staple  products,  affording  a  sur- 
plus for  exportation.  Horticulture  is  carefUlly  attended  to: 
the  inhabitants  of  the.  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  country,  have 
their  kitchen-gardens,  which  yield  not  only  ordinary  vege- 
tables  and  potatoes,  hut  abundance  of  hops  and  apples;  finer 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  confined  to  the  gardens  of 
the  rich.  The  forests,  having  been  better  managed  than  in 
some  other  governments,  yield  plenty  of  timber  for  all  pur- 
poses. Game  and  fish  are  not  plentiful.  The  breeding  of 
cattle  is  merely  subsidiary  to  agriculture,  and  the  number 
of  cattle  is  very  small ;  the  breeding  of  horses  alone  is 
attended  to.  The  mineral  products  are  bog-iron,  stone  for 
mill-stones,  lime,  gypsum,  and  turf;  though  no  mines  are 
worked,  there  are  several  grett  iron-forees,  where,  besides 
a  little  of  their  own  bog-iron,  ore  from  the  other  provincea 
is  smelted. 

The  inhabitants  ore  active,  very  temperate,  and  in  easy 
circumstances.  The  country-people,  especially  the  women, 
are  much  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving ;  the  men  are 
chiefly  mechanics  and  shopkeepers;  and  many  go  for  work 
into  other  provinces.  The  brandy  distilleries  are  very  con- 
siderable. The  manufkctures  of  coarse  woollens,  linen,  sail- 
cloth, calico,  silk,  velvet,  ribbons,  leather,  paper,  gloss,  are 
important,  considering  the  backward  state  of  the  country 
in  general,  and  pret^  large  quantities  are  exported.  Of 
the  natural  productions  very  uttle  can  be  spared  fix  ex- 
portation. The  inhabitants  are  all  Russians  of  the  Greek 
church,  under  the  bishop  of  Kaluga.  The  nobility  are  Tery 
nmnerous. 

KALUGA,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated  in 
54*  30'  W.  lat  and  36°  5'  E.  long.,  on  the  river  Oka,  which 
is  here  200  yards  wide.  It  is  about  fix.  miles  in  circum- 
ference, surrounded  with  a  rampart  converted  into  a  public 
walk,  has  narrow  crooked  streets,  and  for  the  most  part 
wooden  houses.  There  are  some  good  buildings,  such  as  the 
bishop's  palace,  the  residence  of  uxe  governor,  and  the  prin- 
cipal church;  and  there  are  23  stone  churches,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  a  convent  of  nuns,  a  gymnasium,  several 
schools,  a  theatre,  a  foundling  hospital,  &c.  The  manufac- 
tories are  considerable,  and  the  export  trade,  which  extends 
even  to  Danzig,  Kiinigsberg,  Brody,  and  Leipzig,  is  very 
active.  The  exports  are  canvas,  {Mpef,  hats,  leather,  cot- 
tons, and  woollens;  likewise  hemp-seed,  hemp,  flax,  linseed, 
honey,  and  wax.  Population  (1836)  32,345. 

KAMICHL     [Falahboia;  Ra^lidjK  ;  Heoafo* 

KATtf  PEN,  or  CAMPEN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Overyssel.*  in  52°  37'  N.  lat.  and  5°  48' 
E.  long.,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yssel,  near  it* 
mouth  in  the  Zuyderzee,  where  it  divides  into  several  arras, 
and  forms  the  island  of  Kampen.  It  was  built  in  the  year 
1286;  the  antient  fortifications  are  in  a  ver^  dilapidated 
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Btato.  It  has  two  churches,  and  a  wooden  hridge  over  the 
Yssel  723  feet  lonz  and  20  feet  vide.  The  inhabitants 
litnount  to  8900:  they  manufacture  great  quantities  of 
hlanitrits,  plush,  and  felt;  and  carry  on  a  salmon-fisbOTy  on 
the  YsseL  trad^  which  formeiiy  was  oonsiderable, 
has  declined  in  consequence  of  the  port  heine  much  choked 
Up  with  sand.   The  environs  can  be  laid  under  water. 

K  AMTCH  ATKA,  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Asia  into  the  Pacific,  in  a  direction  nearly 
due  south,  lies  between  51°  and  63°  N.  lat,  and  between 
1S5°  and  166°  E.  long.  Its  length  is  above  800  miles,  and 
its  width  varies  between  30  and  120  miles.  Its  area  is 
stated  to  be  about  86,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Its  southern  extremity,  Cape  Lopatka,  is  a  low  and  narrow 
tonf^ue  of  land  (51*  N.  lat.),  which  however  widens  as  it 
proceeds  northward,  and  gradually  rises  into  mountains. 
The  country  south  of  53°  5'  is  covcnd  with  hills  and  moun- 
tains, which  are  rooky  and  barren,  and  only  in  som^  incon- 
siderable valleys  clothed  with  creeping  cedar,  and  willow  and 
stunted  birch.  At  about  53*  &'  N.  lat  is  a  mountain- knot, 
whence  issue  two  ntnirae,  one  running  due  north,  and  the 
other  north-east.  These  ranges  enclose  the  vale  of  the 
river  Kamtchatka.  Tlie  western  rang^  which  first  runs 
nearly  due  north,  declines  afterwards  to  north-north-east, 
and  in  that  direction  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  pen- 
insula, joining  north  of  it  the  eastern  branches  of  the 
Aldan  Mountains.  It  does  not  appear  to  contain  high  sum- 
mits, and  its  mean  elevation  probably  does  not  rise  above 
the  Une  of  trees,  which  in  this  country  is  about  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  But  the  range  running  east  of  the  river 
Kamtchatka  is  distinguished  by  several  high  summits, 
which  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  most  of  them  still  aetive. 
The  highest,  from  sonth  to  north,  are  the  Awatchansk^jo, 
which  rises  to  about  9500  teat ;  the  Tolbatchinskaja,  which 
attains  8*346  feet;  the  Kliootchewskaja.  the  highest  of  all, 
rising  to  15,825  feet ;  and  the  Shiwelutchki^a,  wnose  highest 
summit  is  10,591  ftet  above  the  sea-level.  These  volcanoes 
constitute  the  northern  extremity  of  that  extensive  Series 
which  encloses  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  tmversing 
the  islands  of  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  probably  has  a 
connection  with  the  other  series  of  volcanoes  which  traverse 
the  Sunda  and  Molucca  islands  from  east  to  west. 

The  mountains  approach  close  to  the  eastern  coast,  which 
is  composed  of  high  rocks,  rugged  cliffs,  and  bold  oromon- 
toriei^  forming  numerous  inlets,  the  entrances  to  wnicb  are 
blocked  up  by  reefe  of  rooks.  The  mountains  are  mostly 
covered  with  trees,  which  grow  to  a  considerable  height  to- 
wards the  south,  but  diminish  in  sise  as  we  advance  north- 
ward. Numerous  rocks  are  scattered  in  the  sea  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  one  to  three  miles  from  the  shores ;  some 
of  them  are  only  discernible  by  the  breakers,  while  others 
tower  up  to  a  considerable  height,  llie  depth  of  the  sea 
varies  considerably  and  suddenly  flrom  30  to  90  fathoms  and 
more.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  sometimes  very 
violent. 

The  western  shores  along  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  or,  as  it  is 
now  frequently  called,  the  Sea  ofTarakai,  north  of  the  moj^n- 
tain-knot,  are  uniibrmlylov  and  sandy  to  adutaneeof  about 
S5  or  30  miles  inluid.  They  produce  only  willow,  alder,  and 
mountain-ash,  with  some  scattered  patches  of  stunted 
birch,  and  towards  the  north  they  are  almost  entirdy  over- 
grown with  rein-deer  moss.  The  sea  is  shallow  to  a  consi- 
derable (Ustanee,  and  the  soundings  very  regular.  The 
small  rivers  which  traverse  this  region  have  at  their  mouth 
not  more  than  six  feet  at  low  water,,  with  n  oonsidoable 
surf  breaking  on  the  sandy  beach. 

Tlie  best  part  of  the  peninsula  is  the  vale  of  the  Kamt- 
chatka river,  which  towards  its  southern  extremity  is  40 
milos  across,  but  grows  narrower  as  it  proceeds  northward. 
Its  length  is  180  miles.  Its  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  composed 
of  a  buck  earth,  and  exhibits  a  considerable  degree  of 
fbrtility. 

Among  the  rivers,  only  the  Kamtchatka  requires  notice. 
It  rises  on  the  nor&em  declivity  of  the  mountain-knot, 
runs  in  general  in  a  northern  direction  through  the  vale, 
but  at  Nishnei  Kamtchatka,  where  it  approaches  its 
northern  extremity,  it  turns  east,  and  empties  itself  in  a 
large  but  shallow  bay,  which  is  only  eight  feet  deep  at  high 
water,  and  in  which  the  breakers  are  very  violent  when  an 
easterly  wind  blows.  It  Qows  about  300  milet,  and  is  the 
only  navigable  rivpr  in  the  peninsula. 

The  ehiule  of  Kamtchafta,  when  c<»npared  with  that  of 


Europe  under  the  same  latitude,  is  very  severe,  butitia 
much  milder  than  the  eastern  districts  of  Siberia.  The 
frost  sets  in  about  the  1 0th  of  October,  but  up  to  the  middle 
of  December  the  ihermometer  oommonly  varies  between  23* 
and  2  7'  Pahr.  During  the  following  months  it  averages  be- 
tween 1 4°  and  20°.  In  very  severe  ftvst  it  desoends  to  -  10*  and 
—  15*,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to— 25*.  On  the  sea- 
coast  vegetation  does  not  begin  before  the  end  of  April,  but 
in  the  vale  of  the  Kamtchatka,  which  is  sheltered  on  all 
sides  by  mountains,  it  begins  at  the  end  of  March.  Rain  is 
frequent  in  summer,  and  in  winter  agreat  deal  of  snow  fells. 

Agriculture  was  introduced  more  than  80  years  ago.  lu 
some  places  on  the  western  coast,  but  more  extensively  in 
the  vale  of  the  Kamtchatka  river,  rye,  barley,  buck-wheat, 
potatoes,  white  cabbages,  turnips,  radishes,  and  cucumbers 
are  grown,  but  these  articles  are  only  cultivated  by  the 
Russian  settlers.  The  number  of  horses  and  caule  is  on  the 
increase.  The  natives  Ibrmeriy  lived  chiefly  on  the  inroduce 
of  the  chaee,  hy  hunting  bears,  Wfld  sheep,  or  a^alis.  wild 
rein-deer,  ermines,  black,  red  and  stone  foxes,  wo1%-cs, 
sables,  sea-otters.  and  fish  otters;  hut  since  the  number 
of  these  animals  has  considerably  decreased,  their  time 
and  industry  are  employed  in  fishing.  2n  no  part  of  the 
globe  is  fish  more  abundant  The  natives  scarcely  know 
any  other  kind  of  food,  and  the  bears  and  dogs,  woU-es  and 
foxes,  sea-otters  and  seals,  water-fowl  and  birds  of  prey  of 
various  sorts,  all  feed  upon  fish.  The  most  numerous  kinds 
are  herrings,  salmon,  and  cod.  Wild-fuwl,  especially  geese 
and  ducks,  are  very  numerous  and  easily  taken,  as  also  sea- 
fowl,  some  species  of  which  are  eaten ;  but  their  egg&  are  of 
more  importance  to  the  inhabitants,  of  which  wh(M  boats- 
full  are  easily  collected.  Poultry  is  very  scarce  on  account 
of  the  dogs,  who  devour  the  fowls  wherever  they  find  them. 
Whales  are  numerous,  but  they  are  not  taken. 

The  forests,  which  cover  the  eastern  chain,  contain  many 
fine  timber-trees,  which  are  little  used,  but  mif^ht  be  em- 

{)loyed  in  ship-building.  These  forests  contain  chiefly  birch, 
arch,  fir,  and  cedar  pine  (pinu*  cembra).  The  mineral 
wealth  is  little  known :  in  some  places  there  is  iron-ore, 
and  sulphur  in  immense  beds  is  nund  in  the  vioinity  of 
the  volcanoes. 

Two  native  tribes  inhabit  the  peninsula,  the  Kamtcha- 
dales  and  the  Koriakes,  the  former  occupying  Uie  peninsula 
as  &r  as  58*  N.  lat  The  Koriakes  wander  through  the 
coontnr  north  of  that  of  the  Kamtcbadales.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  both  tribes  belong  to  the  same  race  of  men, 
but  the  difference  in  their  features  is  not  great  Tlia 
Kamtcbadales  are  short,  but  stout  and  broad  in  the  shoul- 
ders. Their  head  is  large,  their  face  flat  and  broad,  their 
cheek-bones  are  prominent  their  lips  thin  and  their  nose 
flattened.  Their  hair  is  black,  bard  and  lank,  their  eves 
sunk  in  the  head,  and  their  legs  thin.  They  evidently  be- 
long to  the  Mongol  race.  The  Koriakes  are  principally 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  smallness  of  their  head. 
Both  nations  differ  in  language  and  in  mode  of  life.  The 
Kamtcbadales  are  huntsmen  and  fishermen,  have  fixed  ha- 
bitations, and  use  dogs  to  draw  their  sledges  in  winter. 
The  Koriakes  are  a  wandering  tribe,  subusUng  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  numerous  her£  of  rein-dser,  of  which  the 
richer  among  them  frequently  possess  sever^  tiiousands, 
and  their  slrages  are  drawn  by  these  animals.  This  last- 
mentioned  tribe  is  scattered  over  a  oonsiderable  part  of  the 
country  between  the  8m  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Polar  8ea. 
The  whole  population  of  the  peninsula  is  stated  not  to 
exceed  5000  souls,  but  it  seems  that  the  waudcring  Koriakes 
are  not  included  in  this  estimate.  The  number  of  Russian 
settlers  and  their  descendants  is  said  to  amount  to  1400,  a 
few  Cossack  included.   The  remainder  are  Kamtcbadales. 

The  principal  place  is  now  P^tropaulovski.  built  on  an 
extensive  bay  [Awatska  Bay],  with  about  600  inhabitants. 
Nishnei  Kamtchatka,  on  the  river  Kamtchatka,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  hardly  contains  more  than 
100  inhabitants.  Bolcheresk  has  a'small  harbour  on  the 
western  coast,  and  about  200  inhabitants. 

The  commerce  of  Kamtchatka  is  inconsiderabla  It  ex- 
ports only  the  furs  of  several  animals  which  are  taken  by 
the  natives,  and  imports  several  articles  of  food,  especially 
flour,  and  of  luxury,  as  whiskey,  &c.  But  during  the  last 
century  it  acquired  a  greater  importance  by  becoming  the 
place  whence  the  Russo-American  Company  sent  vessels  to 
the  north-west  coast  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
furs  and  skins  of  several  wild  an^nus,  whioh  pass  from 
KamtebatkatoCAho^ll^^l^^^l^^fi^ej^J^I^^  the 
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re-establishmflnt  of  peace  in  Europe,  and  the  restitution  o? 
the  island  of  Java,  the  Dutch  have  begun  to  send  every 
Tear  one  or  two  veaseU  to  Petropaulovski  with  rice,  flour, 
farudv,  sugar,  coffee,  elotbt  and  theu  gooda  pui  hence 
into  the  eastern  districts  of  Siberia. 

Kamtchatka  is  a  Russian  province  annexed  to  the  go- 
Temment  of  Eastern  Siberiiu  or  that  of  Irkutsk. 

(Cook's  7%tn/  Voyage i  Beechy's  Voyage;  Suer's  Ac- 
count  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Northern  ^xrt*  t^f  Biutia ; 
Knisenstem's  Voyage;  and  lAogsdorff's  Voyages  and  Tra- 
vels in  various  I%rte  qfthe  World.) 

KANDAHAR,  or  GANDAHAR.  [Avohanistah.] 

KANGAROO.  KANGOOROa  or  KANGUROO. 
[Mauupialia.] 

KANT.  IMMANUEL,  the  author  of  the 'Critical  Phi- 
losophy,' and  dislinguisbed  as  well  for  the  profundity  of 
his  views  as  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  leaearcttes, 
was  bora  April  22,  1724.atKoiugsberginFruMia,wberehe 
died  on  the  12th  of  February,  1804.   His  native  city,  to 
which  he  was  so  attached  that  in  a  long  life  of  nearly  80 
Tears  be  never  left  it  long  or  for  a  great  distance,,  was  the 
Acene  of  Kant's  literary  activity.   Educated  at  its  gymoa- 
siutn,  be  removed  in  1748  to  its  university  to  attend  the 
classes  of  philosophy,  mathematioa,  and  theology.  Upon 
the  completion  of  nis  academical  studies,  Kant  p^ed  many 
years  in  tlie  ct^Kicity  of  tutor,  according  to  bis  own  confes- 
sion with  little  satiatbction  to  himself,  since  the  desire  of 
acquiring  knowledge  interfered  with  the  duty  of  imparting 
it.    In  1755  he  passed  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  when  he 
commenced  a  aeries  of  private  lectures  on  logic  and  meta- 
physics^ physic^  and  mathematica,  which  he  continued  to 
give  for  fifteen  yeai^  until  he  was  invited,  in  1770,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  the  former  science,  which  he  held  until  1794,  when 
his  declining  strength  compelled  him  to  resign  its  arduous 
and  laborious  duties. 

The  skill  and  success  with  which  Kant  attacked,  with 
his  able  and  searching  criticism,  the  ^lecious  but  false  pre- 
tensions of  the  existing  philoBopby,  gained  him  the  name  of 
the  *  smBsher.'  or  the  *  destroyer  (oiir  zermalmende),  from 
those  who  pretended  that  he  was  more  skilful  in  destroying 
than  in  reconstructing  a  syslem.  At  the  time  when 
Kant  first  entered  directly  into  the  arena  of  pliilosophy,  its 
possession  was  disputed  by  a  superficial  eclecticism  and 
uncompromising  do^atism  on  tue  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  bold  unlimited  doubt  which  was  cherished  by 
the  refined  and  consequential  scepticism  of  Hume's  writ- 
ings. To  put  an  end  to  this  ^e  ot  things,  which  was  as 
dangerous  to  the  truths  of  morality  and  rdigion  as  it  was 
subversive  of  the  legitimary  of  knowledge  was  the  object 
of  Kant's  philosophical  labours;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
sought  to  expel  both  dogmatism  and,  scepticism  from  the 
domain  of  philosophy. 

Kant  accordingly  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  man's 
cognitive  iaculty,  in  order  to  discover  the  laws  and  extent 
or  its  operation.  This  investigatioD  he  designated  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  pure  reason,  and  held  that  the  reason,  as  a 
pure  bcvAxy,  must  criticise  not  only  itself,  but  also,  as  the 
highest  activity  of  the  human  intellect,  the  subordinate 
fscuhies  of  sense  and  understanding.  Kant  understood 
by  pure  whatever  is  independent  of  experience,  as  opposed 
to  the  empirical,  which  rests  uixm  it  The  pure,  or  what- 
erer  in  knowledge  expresses  the  universal  and  necessary 
is  d  priori,  that  is,  antecedent  to  experience  ;  whereas  all 
tliat  is  contingent  or  only  comparatively  general  is  d  pos- 
teriori. The  first  rec^uisite  in  philosophy  is  a  science  which 
may  establish  a  possibility,  and  determine  the  principles 
ana  extent  of  such  knowledge.  Now  it  cannot  be  derived 
&om  experience,  which  only  shows  an  object  to  ua  such  as 
it  appears  to  be.  without  declaring  that  it  must  be  such  as  it 
ii.  All  attempts  to  derive  the  necessary  from  experience 
ate  unsuccessful,  simply^  because  thejr  contradict  the  oon- 
seiousness  which  recognises  an  essential  difference  between 
necessary  and  contingent.  Experience  serves  only  as  a 
stimulus  to  anuken  the  faculties  of  pure  cognition,  so  that 
afterwards,  b^  reflection  and  abstraction  {abaonderung),  we 
become  specially  conscious  of  them.  As*then  we  are  un- 
doubtedly ip  possession  of  sut;h  pure  at  d  priori  knowledge, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  origin  in  experience, 
it  must  have  its  root  in  the  pure  reason  itself,  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  the  ground  of  the  contingentand 
empirical;  for  the  pure  resiion  contains  nothing  but  the 
formal  or  necessary  principles  of  all  knowledge,  whereas  the 
objects  to  vhich  these  principles  refer  are  given  to  the 


mind  fVom  without  As  an  instance  of  these  universal  and 
necessary  principles,  Kant  adduces  the  law  of  causation,  the 
speculations  of  Hume  upon  which  afforded  the  oceasion  of 
his  philosophical  investKations.  He  observes  that  the 
notion  of  a  cause  so  manifestly  implies  the  necessity  ^  its 
being  connected  with  some  effect,  and  enforces  so  strongly 
the  universality  of  this  law.  that  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  derivation  of  it  from  the  repeated  association  of  an  ellbet 
with  an  antecedent  The  next  point  which  Kant  notices  in 
the  *  Introduction  to  Critic  of  the  Pure  Reason,'  as  of  great 
importance  for  the  ri^bt  appreciation  of  his  philosophical 
system,  is  the  distinction  between  analjrtical  and  synthetical 
judgments,  llie  former  are  those  in  which  the  predicate  is 
connected  with  the  subject  by  identity;  the  latter  are  de- 
void of  all  identity  of  the  subject  and  predicate.  Analytical 
judgments  may  be  also  termed  explanatory,  the  synthetic^ 
extending  (0rtt«ilen»tfnir^A«f%)  judgments;  since  in  tlw 
former  the  predicate  ados  nothing  to  the  notion  of  the  su^eet; 
and  only  resolves  the  notion  which  forms  the  snbjeet  into  its 
constituent  and  subordinate  notions,  which  however  involved 
are  really  contained  in  it,  whereas  in  the  lattor  a  new  element 
is  added  by  the  predicate  to  thbsealrMdy  contained  in  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  not  previously  understood  in  it.  and  therefbn 
would  not  result  fK>m  it  by  any  analysis.  For  instance,  the 
proposition  that  alt  bodies  are  extended  is  analytical ;  but 
the  assertion  that  all  bodies  are  heavy  is  syntbeticaL  All 
the  conclusions  of  experience  are  synthetical.  Experience 
proves  the  possibility  of  the  avnthesis  of  the  predicate 
'  heavy,'  with  the  subject '  body;'  for  these  two  notions,  al- 
though neitiier  is  contained  in  the  other,  are  nevertheless 

Sirts  of  a  whole,  or  of  experience,  which  is  itself  a  syndie- 
cal  combination  of  its  intuitions  {aRKhammgen'it  althov^h 
th^only  belong  to  each  other  contingently. 

"niis  contingent  bond  of  union  however  is  wholly  wanting 
in  synthetic  judgments  A  priori.  For  instance,  in  the  posi- 
tion, '  whatever  nappens  has  a  canse,'  the  notion  of  a  cause 
is  not  contained  in  the  su^ecf'A'hateTflrhEippens.'and  it 
indicates  something  very  different  from  it  How  then,  and 
by  what  means,  are  we  enabled  to  say  of  '  whatever  happens' 
something  absolutely  different  from  it  and  to  recognise 
'  cause,'  although  not  contained  in  it,  as  necessarily  belong- 
ing to  it?  What  is  that  unknown  principle  <=X)  on  whim 
the  understandingrelies,  when  of  the  subject  A  it  finds  a 
foreign  predicate  B,  and  believes  itself  justified  in  assert- 
ing their  necessary  connexion  ?  It  cannot  be  experience 
since  in  the  above  proposition  the  conception  of  a  cause 
is  attached  to  the  subject,  not  merely  generally,  but  uni- 
versally and  necesaaruy.  Nov  all  speculative  A  priori 
knowledge  ultimately  rests  upon  such  synthetic  or  extend- 
ing judgments ;  for  though  the  analytical  are  highly  im- 
portant and  requisite  for  science,  still  their  importance  is 
mainly  derived  mim  their  being  indispensable  to  a  wide  and 
le^timate  synthesis,  whereby  abne  a  new  acquisition  in 
science  can  be  made.  The  proper  problem  therefore  of  the 
pure  reason  is  contained  in  the  question— howare  synthetic 
judgments  A  priori  possible? 

With  a  view  to  resolve  this  problem  of  the  pure  reason 
Kant  begins  with  an  exposition  of  the  transcendental  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  {iraneeendental  elementarlehre).  By 
transcendental  he  understood  original  or  primary,  or 
whatever  is  detnmined  d  priori  in  reference  not  only  to 
human  cognition  but  also  to  man's  collective  activity,  and 
which  consequently  is  the  basis  of  the  empirical,  or  that 
which  is  determined  A  posteriori.  In  short  all  pure  know- 
ledge makes  up  the  transcendental  philosophy,  and  on  it 
rest  the  authority  and  possibility  of  cognition.  The  elemen- 
tarlehre  is  divided  into  the  transcendental  sesthetic  and 
the  trancendental  logic.  In  the  former  Kant  investigates 
the  A  priori  elements  of  the  lowest  cognitive  faculty — sen- 
sation; in  the  latter,  those  of  the  understanding  and  of  the 
reason.  In  the  nstheUe  he  shows  that  the  sensuous  fteultj 
receives  the  matter  of  its  intuitions  and  sensations  from 
without  by  means  <if  certain  aflbcrtions  or  exottementa  of  the 
seiue,  whereas  the  fbrmi  according  to  or  by  means  of 
which  this  matter  is  shaped  into  representations  or  concep- 
tions of  determinate  objects  are  given  originally  and  by 
itself.  These  forms  are  the  pure  intuitions  of  space  and 
time,  because  in  them  nothing  else  is  intuitively  viewed 
than  the  unity  of  that  which  is  multiple  either  in  succession 
or  in  co-existence.  On  this  account  he  calls  time  and  space 
forms  of  intuition,  and  designates  the  objects  which  we  so  in- 
tuitively view  by  the  name  of  phenomena.  Of  the  ground  of 
these  phenomena,  or,  as  Kant  termed  it,  tlmtiiiog  in  and  by 
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Sum,  it  is  left  doubtful  and  undetermined  vfaetber  it  u 
moything  actual  or  not,  notwithstanding  that  Kant  ascribes 
to  phenomena  Ihenuelvec  a  certain  oDjectivity  or  reality, 
on  the  ground  that  from  their  constancy  and  regularity  they 
cannot  be  a  mere  semblance  or  illusion  of  the  senses.  On 
this  account  his  theory  has  been  called  a  transcendental 
idealism,  as  being  in  novise  inconsistent  with  that  system 
of  empirical  realism  which  by  our  oondnot  in  Ufo  we  prac- 
tically maintain. 

Transcendental  li^ic  is  divided  iuto  analytic  and  dialec- 
tic, of  which  the  fonner  is  the  critic,  or  investigation  of  the 
understanding,  as  the  faculty  of  notions ;  the  latter,  of  the 
reason,  as  the  faculty  of  ideas.  In  the  analytic  we  are 
taught  that  it  is  only  when  objects  have  been  conceived  by 
the  undatatandins  agreeably  to  its  laws,  that  thev  can  be- 
come an  object  of  knowledge.  The  operations  of  toe  under- 
standing are  confined  to  aiwlysis  and  synthesis,  where  how- 
ever every  analjnia  presuppoaes  a  synthesis.  A  combina- 
tion of  the  multiple  mto  unity  constitutes  a  notion  (.begrij^), 
and  the  understanding  is  therefi>re  the  &culty  of  notions. 
The  law  of  the  fbrms  of  these  notions,  irrespective  of  their 
contents,  is  investigated  by  logic  in  general,  whereas  the 
investigation  of  these  notions  in  reference  to  their  contents 
is  the  proper  office  of  transcendental  logic.  Notions  are 
either  pure  or  empirical :  the  former  indKating  merely  the 
nature  and  the  mannra  of  their  combination ;  the  latter,  the 
multiple  matter  presented  by  experience.  Both  are  equally 
neceasary  to  knowle^e.  for  the  pure  notion  is  an  empty 
thing  apart  from  the  njnesentationi,  and  the  latter  without 
the  former  are  blind  {Sritik  d.  rein.  Vtm,  p.  95).  As  sensa- 
tion only  receives  matter  upon  the  affection  of  the  senses, 
it  is  a  mere  receptivity,  whereas  the  understanding,  which 
subsumes  the  given  multiple  into  unity,  is  a  spontaneity. 
The  consciousness  of  the  individual  in  this  multiplicity  is 
effected  hy  the  imoginaUon,  which  combines  them  into  a 
whole ;  whereas  the  unity,  by  which  the  multiplicity,  as  sen- 
suously perceived,  is  recognised  as  an  object,  is  a  work  of 
the  understanding.  Now  tbis  unity  oonstitutes  the  form  of 
the  notion,  which  therefore  is  the  peculiar  creation  of  the 
nnderataiuUng.  As  these  forms  are  different,  a  complete 
eanmemtiun  of  them  conlKumable  to  some  stable  principle 
ia  necessary  in  ordtt  to  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  knowleoge 
by  the  imderstanding.  Now  all  the  primary  modes  of  the 
operations  of  the  understanding,  whereby  objective  uni^  is 
imparted  to  the  perceived  matter,  may  be  reduced  to  one  of 
these  &ur:  quantity,  quality,  relatitm.  and  modality.  These, 
with  their  subordinates,  Kant  denominates  categories  after 
Aiistotl^  as  determining  in  and  by  themselves  what  in 
general  and  antecedently  (d  prion)  may  be  pcedioated  of 
objects. 

The  three  categories  of  quantity  are  unity,  multitude,  and 
totality ;  those  of  quality,  reality,  negation,  and  limitation. 
Those  tS.  relation  are  double  and  are  paired  together,  as  sub- 
atance  and  accident  cause  and  e^t,  action  and  re-action. 
Lastly,  the  subordinates  of  modali^  are  pos^ility,  existence, 
And  necessity. 

The  process  by  which  these  IS  categtniei,  or  pure  notions 
tX  the  understanding,  are  combined  with  qiace  and  time, 
the  pure  intuitions  of  sensation,  and  thereby  presented  to 
Inowl^ge  in  their  possible  application  to  the  objects  of 
sense,  Kant  calls  schematism  {.axma.TiafMq%  For  instance, 
the  notion  of  substance  is  said  to  be  schematised,  when  it 
is  not  conceived  of  abaolutely  as  a  self-subsisting  thing,  but 
as  one  which  persists  in  time,  and  therefore  an  a  constant 
and  persisting  substrate  of  certain  variable  qualities  or  de 
tennmations.    Notions  thus  rendered  sensOile  are  called 
schematised,  in  opposition  to  the  pure  categories.   In  this 
process  the  imagination  co-operates  with  the  understand- 
ing, and  its  action  ia  original  and  necessary,  since  iu  activity 
u  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  primuy  inuges  of  spwM 
and  time.  Out  of  this  schematism  of  notions  and  the  judg- 
ments which  arise  from  their  combination,  the  grand  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  operations  of  the  understanding 
result.   These  judgments  are  either  analytical  or  symhe- 
.  The  grand  principle  of  the  former  in  which  iduntity 
affords  the  connexion  between  the  sulioct  and  the  pre- 
dicate, is  the  principle  of  contradiction.    The  more  absence 
however  of  contradiction  is  not  sufficient  to  legitimate  the 
object  matter  of  any  proposition,  since  there  may  easily  be  a 
synthesis  of  notions  which  is  not  grounded  in  objects,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  conceive.  In 
synthetic  Judcments,  ou  the  other  I  and,  we  go  beyond  the 
notion  whuh  nmas  the  vulgeot,  and  we  aichbo  to  it  a  f  re^ 


dicate.  the  connexion  of  which  with  the  subjiBet  Joes'not 
appear  immediately  from  the  judgment  itself.  The  possi- 
bility of  this  synthesis  implies  a  medium  on  which  it  may 
rest,  and  tbis  is  the  unity  of  the  synthesis  in  truth  d  pnori. 
Tlie  following  is  the  ultimate  principle  of  synthetic  judg- 
ments:—All  objects  are  subject  to  the  neceasary  conditions 
of  the  synthetic  unity  of  the  multiple  objects  of  intuition 
in  a  possible  experience.  As  tbis  unity  u  established  ac- 
cording to  the  table  of  categories,  there  must  be  as  many 
pure  synthetic  principles  as  categories,  and  the  different 
characters  of  their  application  must  depend  upon  the  differ- 
ent characters  of  the  latter.  Thew  are  either  mathemati- 
cal, and  relate  to  the  possibility  of  intuition,  or  dynamical, 
and  relate  to  the  existenoe  of  phenomena.  Accordingly 
the  principles  of  the  understanding  are,  relatively  to  their 
use,  eitlmr  mathematical  or  dynamical.  The  fonner  are 
unconditionally  necessary,  since  the  possibilitv  of  intuition 
depends  upon  them ;  the  latter  only  conditionally  necessary, 
for  so  far  as  concerns  the  existenoe  of  phenomena,  which 
for  a  posMble  experience  is  contingent,  they  imply  the  con- 
dition of  empirical  thought,  notwithstanding  that  in  their 
application  to  it  they  invariably  maintain  their  d  priori 
necessity. 

By  these  principles  of  the  pure  understanding  the  possi- 
bility of  mathematics  and  of  a  pure  science  of  nature  n.ay 
be  flilly  and  satisfaotoray  explained.  The  matter  of  mu:lie- 
matio  is  ^e  multiide  object  of  space  and  time^  whicl\  are 
given  as  the  forms  of  d  priori  intuition.  This  multiple 
matter  is  elaborated  by  the  understanding  aocordir'*-  to  the 
rules  of  logic,  and  as  Uie  phenomena  must  be  iu  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  space  and  time,  or  the  fctms  under 
wluch  they  are  intuitively  viewed,  i.e,  the  relations  of  space 
Md  time  must  be  discorarable  in  phenomena  them9elv«. 
The  possibility  of  mathematics  therefore  rests  simply  on 
this,  that  olgects  cannot  be  conceived  of  except  in  space  and 
time,  from  which  however  it  follows  at  the  same  time  tliat 
mathematics  do  not  admit  of  application  biiyond  the  sphere 
of  sensible  phenomena.  The  pure  science  of  nature  like- 
wise cannot  have  any  other  object  than  the  system  of  a 
^on  laws.  It  is  only  under  the  forms  of  sensation  that  in- 
dividual objecU  can  be  intuitively  viewed,  and  their  mutual 
connexion  cannot  be  thought  of  otherwise  than  under  the 
forms  of  the  undeistandmg.  If  then  the  system  of  pheno- 
mena are  to  bean  object  of  knowledge,  they  must  corre- 
spond to  the  pure  synthetical  principles  of  the  underaUmd- 
mg,  and  it  is  only  by  thece  a  priori  lews  that  a  science  of 
nature  is  possible.  But  the  principles  of  this  pure  science 
of  nature  do  not  admit  of  being  applied  beyond  the  domain 
of  experience. 

The  important  result  of  the  transcendental  logic  is  that 
the  operations  of  the  understanding  are  only  legitimate  in 
reference  to  experience,  and  that  consequently  the  use  of 
the  understanding  is  empirical,and  not  transcendental.  It 
would  be  the  latter  if  it  could  apply  itself  to  objects  not 
as  phenomena  merely,  but  as  things  absolutely.  But  such 
a  use  of  tl;o  understanding  is  obviously  invalid,  since  the 
objective  uiatter  of  a  notion,  or  tiegriff,  is  given  by  intuition 
alone,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  empirical  that  the 
pure  mfuition  itself  comes  to  the  object  of  whtoh  it  is  the 
form.  Those  forms  an  simply  represenmtions  of  the  object 
accorJing  as  it  conceived  under  them.  To  the  wbtumtton 
of  an  object  under  a  category,  a  schema,  *  time,*  is  indispens- 
oble,  and,  apart  from  all  sensation,  this  schema  itself  does 
not  subsist ;  and  the  subsumtion,  or  arrangement  of  an 
object  under  the  categories,  is  impossible.  There  may  un- 
doubtedly be  a  logical  use  of  the  categories  beyond  the 
domain  of  experience,  but  this,  notwithstanding  that  it  has 
ita  ground  in  thenatureof  human  reason,  is  either  altogether 
idle,  or  else  involved  in  contradictions  (antinomic)  which, 
the  transcendental  dialectic  investigates. 

But  besides  phenomena  there  ore  other  objects  presented 
to  the  understanding,  hy  a  non-sensuous  intuition  of  which 
consequently  it  can  take  cognisance.  These  Kant  calls 
noumena  (vod/uva).  The  distinction  between  noumena 
and  phenomena  floes  not  consist  merely  in  a  logical  diffor- 
ence  of  the  greater  or  less  distinctness  of  their  cognoscibility, 
but  in  a  speoiflc  difference  of  the  objects  themselves.  A 
noumenon  is  not  the  thing  iu  and  by  itself,  for  the  thing 
in  and  by  itself  becomes  evanescent  for  knowledge  when 
conceived  of  independently  of  all  sensuous  forms.  Never- 
theless as  experience  invariably  refers  back  to  something 
independent  of  and  prior  to  sensation,  the  noumenon  may 
U  considered  »  an  obj^^gf^^Qet^gte  tmder- 
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itandiDg  hj  an  uosensuous  intuition.  The  general  'poMi- 
bility  of  such  a  species  of  intuition  is  undeniable,  notwith- 
standing that  its  objects  are  impossible  to  bo  known  by  man, 
whose  knowledge  is  dependent  on  sensation.  In  a  po«itive 
sense  Kant  applies  the  term  of  noumenon  to  the  notion  of 
God,  uid  generally  to  all  aupnHMnsibla  objects,  which  may 
be  *eoneeiTed  ai,  but  neTertneless  oannot  be  an  object  of 
pofeeption. 

Tlw  mtieiim  of  the  transcendental  dialectic  gives  this 
nml^— that  the  ideas  of  the  reason,  as  pore  speculative 
ideas,  an  nothing  more  than  simple  conceptions,  fw  which 
BO  eonecponding  object  can  be  scientifically  shown  to  exist. 
Accordinsly  neither  the  existence  of  God,  nor  the  imroor- 
lality  of  the  soul,  nor  the  freedom  of  the  will,  can  be  de- 
monstntively  establiihed.    Nevertheless  the  reason  is  not 
merely  a  theoretical,  but  also  a  practical  fuiulty,  i.e.  it  gives 
the  taw  of  human  conduct  and  action.    Now  these  laws 
present  themselves  with  such  unconditional  necessify  (the 
eategorieal  imperative),  that  no  rational  man  endued 
witti  wlf-esteem  can  refuse  obedience  to  them ;  and,  on  the 
other  fauid,  without  the  fireedom  of  the  will  these  laws 
eould  not  he  obeyed ;  and  irithout  God  and  the  soul's  im- 
nortali^  there  would  he  no  Bnal  cause  or  motive  for 
human  conduct  which  must  be  placed  in  a  state  of  felicity, 
agreeable  to  morality,  provided  by  and  to  be  obtained 
though  God,  in  another  and  a  betta  life.  Consequently 
every  man  who  is  eonscions  of  his  moral  destination  holds 
these  practical  ideas  to  he  both  true  and  objectively  legiti- 
mate, notwithstanding  that  he  is  compelled  or  required  to 
admit  them  merely  by  a  subjective  ground — the  testimony 
of  his  own  consciousness,  and  of  the  moral  wants  resulting 
from  its  dictates.    This  Kant  calls  the  postulate  of  the 
practical  reason.   The  acceptance  of  this  postulate  as  true 
and  Intimate  does  not  constitute  a  scientific  certainty,  or 
knowledge  woperly,  which  indeed  does  not  exist  for  the 
suprarsenaible ;  it  is  aerely  a  belief.  This  ftitb,  or  belief, 
however,  is  thns  distingiiiahed  from  every  other,  that  it  is  a 
moral  or  practical  fiuth,  and  consequently  possesses  Hx  the 
believer  all  the  certainty  requisfte  for  the  guidance  and 
conduct  of  life,  and  consequently  it  ei^oys  a  subjective 
certain^  and  authority.  This  ialth  is  the  proper  foundation 
of  religion,  which  is  nothing  else  tlian  a  conscientious  ob- 
servance of  all  duties  as  divine  commands,  since  God,  as 
the  moral  law-giver,  cannot  be  worthily  honoured  otherwise 
than  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of  morality. 

Laatljr,  the  critic  of  the  faculty  of  the  judgment  (urtheils- 
krajt)  mvestigates  its  operations  ftom  an  eesthetical  or 
teleological  point  of  view.  The  totality  of  objects  which 
constitute  nature  are  in  harmony  with  man's  &cuUy  of 
knowledge.  Sveiy  object  may  be  considered  nsthetically 
or  teleolwically;  it  possesses  as  it  were  two  natures,  one 
vstheticaf  and  one  teleologicaL  The  fbrmer  is  the  point  of 
view  under  which  it  appears  to  man ;  the  latter  consists  in 
its  formal  or  material  concordance  with  the  general  har- 
mony of  things.  Now  the  agreement  which  we  perceive  to 
subust  betwi^n  a  particular  object  and  such  an  end  does 
not  belong  to  and  is  not  in  the  object  itself.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  purely  subjective;  it  belongs  to  the  mind  that 
discovers  it,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  mental  constitution. 
In  ihe  same  manner  the  judgment  is  of  two  kinds.  It  may 
either  refer  to  man's  mode  of  conceiving  and  apprehending 
objects,  and  to  the  degree  of  pleasure  with  which  the  per- 
ce|)tions  of  them  are  accompanied;  or  it  may  consider  the 
harmonious  co-ordination  d  all  thin^  and  tlwir  subordina- 
tion to  a  general  end,  i.e.  the  objective  harmony  of  nature. 
The  beautiAil,  the  agreeable,  and  the  usefU  are  the  forma 
of  our  ssthetieal  judgments,  and  the  perceptions  of  them 
are  accompanied  with  pleasure.  Nevertheless  they  affect 
Us  differently,  and  the  sensation  of  pleasure  which  the 
heautiftit  occasions  is  of  all  the  most  complete.  The  beau- 
tiful is  the  most  noble  and  most  elevated  of  all  the  forms 
of  nsthetical  judgments.  It  exists  in  us  antecedently  to 
and  independently  of  all  experience.  It  is  inherent  in  us, 
tad  f«ms  a  constituent  element  of  our  proper  nature.  Our 
judgmentii  of  objects  are  as  necessarily  respective  of  the 
beautiful  as  the  practical  reason  is  of  the  just  and  the  good. 

The  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  possible  on  these  two 
conditions :  that  there  are  certain  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  system  of  nature  and  the  human  mind;  and 
that  hsnnony  reigns  tbroiuhout  the  system  of  natural 
ohjecta,  and  the  necessarr  suhoidination  of  each  separately 
to  some  general  end.  Considered  in  this  light,  oicanicu 
Mng  H  the  most  exeellmt  production  of  nature,  nie  ex- 


amination  of  any  organical  body  displays  an  admirable 
subordination  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  the  whole  itself 
is  in  exquisite  harmony  with  each  of  its  parts.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  itself  is  hut  a  mean  to  other  ends,  a 
part  in  a  greater  totaliQ*.  ConsequeoUy  the  most  exalted 
form  of  the  teleological  judgment  is  that  which  considers 
the  whole  system  (ff  nature  as  one  vast  o^tanicat  structure. 
Thus  considered,  the  synthetic  aotivi^  of  the  judgment  ex- 
ercises itself  in  two  ways,  either  Besthetically  or  taleolo* 
gically.  In  the  former  ease  it  refors  all  its  deeisions  to  the 
idea  of  the  beautifiil ;  in  the  lattn,  it  subordinates  all  things 
to  a  final  cause. 

No  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Kant  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Tie  most  important  in  a  philosophical  sense  are 
the'Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,*  7  ausg»  Leipzig.  1828; 
*  Kritik  d.  praktischen  Vernunft,'  6  qusg.,  Leipz.,  1 827 ;  and 
the  'Kritik  d.  Urtbeilskraft,'  Sausg.,  Berl.,  1827.  For  a  list 
of  his  other  wwks  see  Tennemann's  Manual  q/*  the  Hittory 
0/ Philotophy  (Et^lish  translation),  p.  409,  Oxford,  1832. 

KANTEMIR,  PRINCE  ANTI0CHU8  DMITRU- 
VITCH,  descended  ftom  a  fomily  of  Turkish  extraction, 
was  bom  at  Constantinople,  Srotember  10th.  1708.  He 
received  his  first  education  at  Kharkov,  whnwe  he  |nro- 
oeeded  to  the  aewlemy  at  Moscow,  whoe  he  made  such 
proficiency  in  his  studies  that  when  scarcdy  ten  years  M. 
ne  composed  and  recited  a  discourse  in  Greek  on  St,  De< 
metriuB,  In  1722  he  accompanied  his  fiither,  who  was 
hospodar  of  Moldavia,  in  the  campaign  against  Persia,  after 
which  (1725)  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  SL  Petersburg,  directing  his  attention  to  that 
language  whose  literature  he  sobsequentlv  enriched.  It 
was  not  long  before  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  empress  Anne;  aniin  1731  he  was  despatched 
to  the  British  court  in  quality  of  resident,  hut  in  tlie  follow- 
ing year  was  promoted  to  be  ambassadcnr  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary,  in  which  eapaeity  he  whs  sent  in  1 788  to  the 
court  of  France.  The  empress  Bliiabeth  eonflrmed  all  the 
dignities  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  her  jprede- 
cassor.  He  died  at  Paris,  March  1,  1774,  of  dropsy  in  the 
chest,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Moscow  for  iaterment  in 
the  Greek  cloister. 

Equally  amiable  and  intelligent,  his  aim  as  a  writer  was 
to  inform  and  correct ,  as  is  suffi(»ently  attested  by  his 
Satirea,  which  if  now  somewhat  antiquated  in  regard  to 
versification  and  style,  are  justly  esteemed  for  their  ori^n- 
ality,  truth,  and  force  of  colouring,  and  for  the  philosophical 
mind  which  they  display.  Both  Zhukovsky  ana  Batiuskkor 
have  eulogized  the  merits  of  Kantemir  as  a  writer  and  a 
man ;  the  first  in  an  analytical  essay  on  his  Satires,  the 
other  in  a  very  interesting  sketch  entitled  *  An  Evening 
with  Kantemir,  a  long  extmet  fkom  whidi  may  be  found  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  *  Foreign  Review.*  His  frther 
works  were  chiefiy  translations,  viz.  ten  of  the  '  Epistles  of 
Horace,'  Fontenelle's  '  Plurality  of  Worlds,*  Epictetus,  Cor- 
nelius Nepos.  Montesquieu's  *  Persian  Lettm,*  &&;  but 
except  the  two  first  none  of  the  others  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

KAOLIN,  the  Chinese  name  for  porcelain  clay.  It  oi> 
curs  massive  and  disseminated  in  disint^ratinff  granite 
rocks,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  denved  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  folspar  which  they  contain.  Its  colour 
is  either  white,  yellowtsb,  or  reddish-white;  Fracture  fine 
earthy;  soft,  dull,  and  opaque ;  adheres  to  the  tongue;  spe- 
cific gravity  3 '816;  infosible. 

Kaolin  is  fbund  in  China,  Fiance,  Saxony,  &c. ;  and  ia 
England  a  large  tract  of  this  substance  occurs  near  St. 
Austle  in  Cornwall,  on  the  south  side  ai  the  granite  range. 
It  contains  crystals  of  folspar.  ouatli,  and  miea.  Vtom 
this  source  the  pweelain  manumotorj  of  Woresstai  » 
suwlied. 

Analysis  by  Berthier: — 

limogu.  Bdmdberf. 
Silica       .  .  46*8  43'6 

Alumina   .  .  37*3  37*7 

Potash      .  .  2'5-  O'O 

Peroxide  of  iron    .  0*0  1  *  S 

Water      .         .         13*0  18*6 

99-6  9J*4 
Rose  analyzed  a  Kaolin  which  was  composed  of  dfi  nllca 
and  44  alumina. 
KARABAGH.  rGaoKoiA.] 
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of  the  raoet  eminent  writers  that  Russia  has  yet  produced, 
and  the  one  to  whom  ita  literature  is  mainly  indebted  for  the 
popularity  it  has  acquired,  and  the  rapid  progress  it  has 
made  since  the  commencement  at  the  preaent  century,  waa 
born  in  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  Decamher  lit*  1 765. 
Having  completed  his  education  at  Mmcow,  he  served  with 
a  oommisdion  in  the  Guards,  and  in  1769-91  visited  Ger- 
many, Switserland,  Italy,  France,  and  England,  which  tour 
he  has  described  in  his  '  Letters  of  a  Travelling  Russiau,* 
of  which  there  exists  an  English  translation,  or  rather  a  copy 
of  the  German  one.  On  his  return  to  Moscow  he  devoted 
hira»e1f  entirely  to  literature,  one  of  his  first  undertakings 
being  the  '  Moscow  Journal,*  which  was  succeeded  by 
'  Aglaia,*  the  '  Pantheon,'  and  the  *  Vsstnik  Europee,*  or 
European  Intelligencer  (1802).  Besides  various  narratives 
and  other  papers,  both  original  and  translated,  these  pub- 
lications contained  many  articles  of  criticism  by  him,  and 
were  well  calculated  to  promote  a  love  of  reading  among 
all  claKsea  of  his  countrymen.  These  however  ware  com- 
paratively insignificant  pmduction^  chiefly  remarkable  for 
carefhl  poliah  and  correctn.-tf  of  aWle.  The  great  work  to 
which  he  entirely  devoted  himself  from  1803  to  the  very 
time  of  his  death,  is  bis  '  History  of  the  Russian  Empire,' 
which  however  be  did  not  live  to  complete  beyond  the 
eleventh  volume.  This  laborious  task,  which  may  in  more 
seuites  than  one  be  said  to  be  the  verv  first  historical  work 
in  Russian  literature,  is  a  monument  Doth  of  diligence  and 
genius.  The  labour  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  vast 
mass  of  materials  re(,  jisite  for  it  must  have  been  immenia^ 
vet  never  was  historian  more  liberally  repaid  ly  the  enthu- 
aasm  with  which  his  work  vao  instantly  reomved.  Its  sale 
and  popularity  were  unprecedented;  it  waa  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  in  the  hut  of  the  peasant  and  the  |)alaoe  of  the 
noble ;  and  no  wonder,  for  in  s|rite  of  all  the  impvfeotions 
that  the  utmost  rigour  of  criticism  has  been  able  to  alt^e 
against  it,  it  is  most  captivating  and  interesting  to  all  who 
are  capable  of  perusing  it  in  the  oi^nal,  whether  foreigners 
or  natives.  It  lias  been  translated  both  into  German  and 
French,  but  with  what  degree  of  fidelity  or  ability  we  are 
unable  to  state,  l^e  first  edition,  comprising  the  first  eight 
volumes  (1816),  produced  him  the  sum  of  100,000  rubles, 
also  the  title  of  counsellor  of  state,  and  the  order  of  St. 
Aniie,  which  were  bestowed  on  him  by  the  emperor 
Alexander. 

After  his  death  the  twelfth  volume,  then  nearly  prepared 
m  manuscript  (bringing  the  history  down  to  1611),  was 
edited  by  M.  Bludov,  minister  of  the  interior.  Since  then  a 
continuation  of  the  work  has  heen  undertaken.  Karamsin 
died  in  the  Tauridan  palace,  where  apartments  had  been 
assigned  him,  June  3rd,  1626.  Tbeempeiw  mnnifloently 
bestowed  ou  his  widow  and  family  a  yearlypenaion  of  50,000 
rubles. 

His  merits  and  celebrity  as  an  historian  and  a  prose  writer 
have  so  completely  eclipsed  bis  reputation  as  a  poet,  that  he 
is  scarcely  ever  considered  in  that  character,  notwithstand- 
ing that  h'la  poetical  pieces  are  not  without  their  value.  In 
his  private  character  he  was  amiable,  noble,  liberal,  and  dis- 
interested ;  and  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  domestic  habits 
has  been  given  by  Bulgarin  in  a  piece  entitled  '  My  First 
Acquaintance  with  Karamcin,'  an  English  translation  of 
which  has  appeared  in  the  '  Old  Monthly  Magazine.* 

KARPHOLITE.  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  minute 
otystaU  and  in  stellated  silky  fibres.  Scratches  fluor  spar, 
and  is  scratched  by  felspar ;  colour  wax  or  straw  yellow. 
Luatie  of  the  crystals  vitreous ;  of  the  fibres  silky.  Specific 
gravity  2*93. 

Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  fuses  into  a  dark  glass, 
which  becomes  darker  in  the  interior  flame.  With  bonx  it 
melta  into  a  transparent  glass,  which  in  the  exl^or  flune 
has  a  manganese  colour,  and  in  the  interior  becomes 
greoiiah. 


Analyiia  by 


nialiiiimi 

Silica 

36- 154 

37-53 

Alumina 

26*669 

26 '48 

Oxide  of  manganese 

19-160 

17*09 

Oxide  of  iron 

2-290 

5*64 

Lime 

0-271 

Fluorio  acid  . 

1*470 

Water 

10*780 

li-36 

98*  794 

98*10 

rKARPHOSIDERITE,  hydrous  phosphate  of  iron,  oo- 
cuis  in  reniform  masses.  Structure  granular,  compact; 
fracture  uneven ;  hardness  4'  0  to  4*5 ;  speoiflo  gravity  2-5  ■ 
oolour  pale  and  bright  straw  yellow,  and  stteak  the  suae; 
Instte  resinmu;  feus  greasy;  opaque:  when  heated  ia  a 
tube  gives  off  water,  uniL  a  vapotir  wbidi  reddens  litmus 
paper. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  per  ««,  it  becomes  black,  and  melts 
into  a  globule  which  obeys  the  magnet ;  with  Mlt  of  phos- 
phorus, it  forms  a  black  scoria.   It  is  found  Lahtador. 

KARTU.  [GsoBOiA.1 

KASAN.  [Casan.] 

KATMANDU.  [NapAOt.] 

KATTI.    fHlNDUSTAN,  p.  221.] 

KEATS,  JOHN,wasbominMoorfie1ds.I.ondan,inthe 
year  1 796.  He  received  aclassical  education  at  Enfield,  under 
Mr.  Clarke,  and  was  afterwarda  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon. 
Mr.  Clarke  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  is  said 
to  have  introduced  him  to  public  notice.  In  1817  he  pub* 
lished  a  volume  oontainii^;  nis  juvenile  poems,  and  shortly 
afterwards  his  kmg  poem  *  Endymion,*  whioh  eidled  forth  a 
violent  attack  from  the  *  Quarterly  Review.'  Keats  waa  of 
a  remarkably  sensitive  diisposition :  his  constitution  was 
weak,  and  greatly  impaired  ny  the  attentions  which  he  be- 
stowed on  a  dying  brother,  and  his  death  has  been  attributed 
to  the  shock  which  he  received  from  the  article  in  the '  Quar- 
terly.' Lord  Byron  saama  to  have  bdieved  this,  and  in  his 
'  Don  Juan'  alludes  to  the  eiicnmitanioe,  concluding  with 
the  reflection : — 

'  Tl*  Tcry  rtmige.  ihe  mind,  that  llery  paiUdfl, 
L  SbouU  M  itwir  ba  vnufbd  out  by  an  uticte.' 

To  recover  his  health,  Keats  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  on  the  24th  of  February,  1821,  having  previously 
published  a  third  volume  of  poems,  containing  *  Lamia,* 
^  Isabella,' '  The  Eve  of  St  Agnes,'  and  '  Hyperion.' 

The  poetry  of  Keats  is  of  an  exceedingly  ricb  and  luxuri- 
ant character,  and  his  writings  so  crowded  with  images,  that 
it  at  last  becomes  almost  fatiguing  to  apprehend  them.  It 
seems  as  if  his  imagination  were  of  that  volatile  nature 
which  must  start  off  to  every  idea  associated  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  embody  it  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  Hence  the 
reader  must  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  poet,  and  allow 
his  own  imagination  to  fly  fiom  thought  to  tnought,  or  the 
work  wUl  seem  hut  a  compound  of  wild  unconnected  pic- 
tures. The  article  in  the  *  Quarterly*  obswved,  that  he  in- 
troduced many  images  merely  fbr  uie  sake  of  rhyme,  and 
this  remark  is  notwbolly  uigiisL  He  did  not  however,  like 
many  poets,  merely  write  some  oommon-place  epithet  or 
sentence  for  the  sake  of  rhyme ;  hut  it  seems  as  if  his  ima- 
gination was  so  fertile,  that  a  chiming  word  brought  with  it 
a  new  image  suitable  to  his  purpose.  Some  have  thought 
that  time  would  have  matured  bis  judgment  and  have  im- 
proved him,  but  this  is  doubtful ;  the  wild  transition  from 
thought  to  thought  is  the  essence  of  his  poetry,  and  not  a 
mere  accident,  and  a  cool  inquiry  into  the  aptness  or  con- 
nection of  his  images  would  rather  have  injured  him  as  a 
poet  than  have  been  of  advantage. 

To  elucidate  the  above  remarks,  a  passage  is  selected  hy 
way  of  example: — 

'  Oh  I  magic  alMp— oh  1  oorafartaUe  bird. 
I'bat  brwxleit  o  er  tbe  troubled  lea  of  the  mind 
Till  It  ii  hiuh'd  and  smooih'il  I  Oh  !  nnconSaed  ' 
Rettraintl  Impiiaon'd  liberty  1  Great  ka; 
To  golden  palaoea,  Uiaogo  mUUtiekr, 
FboDtaiot  grolaM)ur,  nev  trew,  beapangted  cataa, 
*"'—'"g  giottoea,  ftiU  of  Irmbllng  waves 
Andmoooligktt  aya,  to  all  tto  Buy  wodft 
Of  ittvRjr  UMtkutBMit  I'— — — 

The  poet  be^s  by  representing  sleep  under  the  fl|gure  of 
the  him  brooding  over  the  mind,  and,  still  having  the  idea 
of  comfort  associated  with  that  of  sleep,  does  not  hesitate 
to  give  the  bird  the  dubious  epithet  '  comfortable.'  Then 
suddenly  dropping  sleep  as  an  active  power  (the  brooding 
bird),  be  takes  it  as  a  states  and  finds  Uie  paradoxical  ex- 
pressions '  unconflned  restraint,*  *  imprison'd  liberty.*  The 
word  liber^  gives  rise  to  the  question  '  liberty  for  vrhat?' 
The  answer  is,  *  to  roam  in  the  world  of  dreams;'  and  the 
fertile  ima^ation  of  Keats  at  once  converts  sleep  into  a. 
key  which  is  to  open  the  gate  leading  to  that  world.  The 
above  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  richness  and  wild  luxuriance 
of  Keats's  poetry,  and  the  tendency  of  his  mind  to  dart  ia 
all  directions  for  images. 

The  article  in  the  *  Quarterly '^dvelt  too  much  on  the 
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fiirm  of  the  poetry,  and  did  not  wfgxA  the  beauty  of  maiqr 
of  the  tfaougtita,  nor  the  great  power  displayed  of  giving  a 
being  and  a  presence  to  the  wildest  imagitiations.  Hence 
most  of  the  observations  were  just,  but  the  poet  was  only 
r^rded  on  his  most  unfavourable  side. 

Again  Keats  laid  himtself  greatly  open  to  ridicule ;  he 
e^'identlT  lived  in  a  world  created  by  his  own  imagination ; 
the  worcU  that  he  used  were  to  him  symbols  of  beautiful 
thoughts,  but  he  forgot  that  the  sound  of  certain  expres- 
sions is  ridiculous  in  society,  however  appropriate  the  con- 
ception belonging  to  such  words  may  oe.  Thus  he  says 
seriously, '  Dolpoin^Sod  their  noses  through  the  brine,*  the 
justneA  of  the  image  making  him  forget  that  an  ordinary 
reader  would  necessarily  smite  at  the  word  *  bob  ;*  and  this 
is  one  of  numerous  inatanees.  Hence  when  the  conven- 
tional rules  of  language  are  takon  as  the  standard  by 
which  to  judge  him,  he  is  always  open  to  attack. 

In  .tbe  sublime  KeaLs  is  not  so  happy  as  in  the  wildly 
beautiful.  In  the  fragment '  Hyperion,'  where  we  miss  the 
exuberance,  we  also  miss  the  brilliant  fancies  of  the  '  Eii- 
dymion.'  while  at  the  same  time  the  attempt  at  sublimity  is 
rather  an  iocumbrance, 

In  conclusion,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  tbe  works  of  Keats 
are  adapted  only  to  those  who  are  really  of  a  poetical  temper- 
ament, and  who  have  an  imagination  capable  of  following  if 
Dot  of  creating.  To  tbe  readers  who  look  for  poetry  as  a 
pleasant  form  of  some  clear  and  connected  subject,  who  prefer 
authors  thbt  rather  antiouwte  Uidr  imagination  than  call  it 
into  violent  action,  I^ta'k  poems  will  be  of  small  value, 
_  KEEPER,  LORD.  [Lobd  Kxspsb.] 

KEIGHLEY.  [YorkshiuO 

KELP,  the  ash  remaining  after  the  incmeratioD  of  sear 
weed,  which  is  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  carbonate 
of  soda  fhim  it  It  oontains  but  little  of  the  oUtalUie  salt, 
but  a  large  quantity  of  common  salt,  some  salts  of  potash, 
and  probably  iodide  of  sodium.  It  was  formerly  much  used 
in  glass  and  soap  making,  and  from  the  residue,  after  sepa- 
rating the  carbonate  of  soda,  large  quantities  of  iodine  are 
now  obtained.  [Sodivh.] 

While  a  heavy  duty  was  imposed  upon  barilla  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  a  couKiderable  quantity  of  kelp  was 
made  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  tbe  western  coasts  and 
islands  of  Scotland,  tbe  inferior  quality  of  the  native  pro- 
duction heing  more  than  compensated  its  exemption 
from  duty.  The  business  of  keip-baming  mu  long  before 
carried  on  in  Ireland,  and  about  a  century  from  the  present 
time  tbe  manu&cture  watt  be^un  in  Scotland,  where,  in 
consequence,  the  land  in  certain  localities  by  tbe  sea-shore 
became  greatlv  advanced  in  value,  very  large  annual  reve- 
nues being  derived  from  estates  which  had  previously 
been  wholly  unproductive.  Tbe  adoption  of  a  more 
liberal  line  of  commercial  policy  in  this  country,  and  tbe 
advancement  of  chemical  science,  have  caused  the  manu- 
facture of  kelp  to  be  given  up,  and  the  rocks  and  shores  on 
which  it  was  produced  have  again  become  valueless. 

From  the  impurity  of  the  alkali,  and  the  large  proportion 
of  foreign  matters  combined  with  it,  kelp  could  be  used  only 
in  prooessea  of  a  coarse  description :  its  principal  employ- 
noents  were  in  the  manufacture  of  som>  and  common  bottle- 
glass,  for  which  purposes  a  better  ana  cheaper  alkkU,  nuide 
from  common  gait  (chloride  of  sodium),  is  now  used,  and 
the  only  purposes  for  which  sea-wrack  is  at  present  col- 
lected are  tbe  manuring  of  land,  and,  in  hard  seasons,  the 
supply  of  winter  food  fur  cattle.  Kelp  having  never  been 
subject  to  tbe  payment  of  duty,  no  record  was  e.ver  taken  of 
the  quantity  produced,  which  was  at  one  time  estimated  to 
be  more  than  25,000  tons  annually. 

KELSO.  [ROXBUBOHSHIBK.] 

KEMBLE,  JOHN  PHILIP,  was  born  on  the  lat  of 
February,  1 757,  at  Prescot,  in  Lancashire.  His  father, 
Mr.  Roger  Kemble,  was  manager  of  a  provincial  company 
performing  in  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Gloucestershire, 
fics.  His  mother's  maiden  name  waa  Ward.  John  Kemble 
was  not  intended  by  his  fotha  for  the  stage,  although 
during  hi-t  childhood  he  was  oceasionally  called  upon  to  re- 
present parts,  suitable  to  his  age^  the  first  upon  record  being 
that  of  the  liUle  Duke  of  York  in  Havard's  tragedy  of 
'  Charles  I.,*  his  sister  Sarah  (afterwards  Mrs.  Siddons)  acting 
the  Princess  Elizabeth.  This  was  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1767,  Mr.  Kemble  being  then  just  ten  years  old.  He  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  education  in  a  preparatory  school 
at  Worcester,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  of  Sedgeley  Park*  in  Staffordshire,  and 


afterwords  to  tbe  English  coll^  at  Douay,  m  France, 
where  he  made  great  progress.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
returned  to  England,  and  following  immediately  the  na- 
tural bent  of  his  inclination  loward!s  the  stage,  made  bis 
appearance  in  tbe  character  of  Theodosius  in  tbe  tragedy 
of  that  name,  at  Wolverhampton,  January  8th,  1776.  Two 
years  a^rwards  he  was  a  r^ular  member  of  the  York 
Company.  On  Tuesday,  30th  of  September,  1783,  Mr. 
Kemble  made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury-lane,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet  In  1790 
he  became  manager  of  that  theatre.  In  1803  he  purchased 
for  24,000/.  a  sixth  uhare  in  Cavent-garden  Theatre  from 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  became  manager  of  that  establishment, 
having  previously  made  a  tour  through  France  and  Spain. 
Tti  1808  Covent-garden  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  on  the 
3Ist  of  December,  at  the  ceremony  of  laiing  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  theatre,  Mr.  John  Kemble's  bond  fur 
10,000^  was  munificently  cancelled  by  bis  Grai-e  the  late 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  On  tbe  opening  of  the  new 
theatre  in  1809,  under  Mr.  Kemble's  management,  an  ad- 
vance in  tbe  prices  of  admission  to  the  pit  and  boxes  gave 
rise  to  the  well-known  O.  P.  riots,  during  which  the  great 
tragedian  was  personally  and  grossly  insulted  whenever  he 
appeared  upon  the  stage.  A  compromise  was  at  length 
made  between  the  manager  and  the  pubhc,  and  h4r.  Kem- 
ble continued  to  direct  the  entertainments  at  Covent-garden 
in  the  best  spirit  of  enterprise  and  liberality,  reviving  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  with  great  splendour  and  as  much  pro- 
priety as  was  at  that  time  perhaps  within  his  power.  On 
the  23rd  of  June,  1S17,  be  took  bis  leave  of  the  London 
audience,  having  previously  bid  fiireweU  to  that  of  Edin- 
burgh (March  29tb),  and  on  the  27th  of  June  a  public  din- 
ner  was  given  to  him  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  when 
Lord  Holland  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Kemble,  who  had 
long  suffered  severely  ftom  asthma,  soon  afterwards  retired 
to  the  south  of  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and, 
after  a  short  visit  to  England  on  the  death  of  his  partner, 
the  elder  Mr.  Harris,  he  finally  took  up  his  reiiidence  at 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  wbei*e  he  expired  February  26Ih 
1823,  aged  66.  Mr.  Kemble's  talents,  both  as  an  actor 
and  a  mauE^er,  were  of  a  very  high  order :  his  fine  taste 
and  classical  acquirements  were  perceptible  in  every  effort, 
and  in  his  personation  of  tbe  loftier  heroes  of  the  drama 
he  has  never  been  equalled.  His  Brutus,  Coriolanus, 
Cato,  KlDK  John,  Wolsey,  and  Macbeth,  are  still  fresh  in 
the  remembrance  of  thousands,  and,  while  tbe  recollection 
of  them  remains,  his  successors  to  the  tragic  throne  must; 
in  tfaose  particular  characters,  suffer  by  comparison.  His 
King  Lear  also,  as  a  whole,  may  be  mentioned  amongst  hie 
almost  unapproachable  impersonations.  His  very  t^bW 
ness  in  his  latter  years  added  to  tbe  terrible  truth  of  tliu 
picture.  In  society  Mr.  Kemble  was  ever  the  accomplished 
gentleman  as  well  as  the  convivial  companion,  and  to  the 
fast  enjoyed  the  respect  and  regard  of  tbe  noblest  and 
wisest  in  the  land.  The  theatrical  profession  owes  biiu  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  respectability  to  which  he 
raised  it  by  his  example.  He  fui-lheved  the  good  work 
which  Garnck  had  b^^un,  nex.t  to  whom  he  must  always 
rank  amongst  the  worthies  of  the  drama,  Mr.  Kemble's  life 
has  been  written  by  his  friend  Mr.  Boaden.  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

KEMPIS,  THOMAS  A  born  about  I3&0.at  Kempen, 
near  Cologne,  studied  at  Deventer,  in  a  religious  congrega- 
tion or  community  called  '  the  brothers  of  common  life,' 
and  afterwards  became  a  regular  canon  of  the  monastery  tA 
Mount  St  Agnea,  of  which  his  brother  John  of  Kempis, 
was  prior.  He  there  applied  himself  to  transcribing  the 
Bible,  the  Missale,  several  works  of  St  Bernard,  and  other 
religious  books.  He  was  an  excellent  copyist  and  very 
fond  of  that  kind  of  occupation.  He  was  employed  fifteen 
years  in  transcribing  a  Bible  in  4  vols,  fol.,  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1439.  He  afterwards  began  a  collection  of  pious 
and  ascetic  treatisee,  amon^  which  were  the  fotu:  books 
*  De  Inutatione  ChriMti,*  which  have  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  him  as  his  own  composition«  but  which  he  merely 
transcribed  fVom  older  manuscripts.  The  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  work  '  De  Imitatione  Christi,'  wbich  is  a 
book  of  real  merit,  displaying  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  tbe  inward 
spirit  of  Christianity,  has  been  often  debated.  It  is  how- 
ever most  generally  attributed  to  John  Gerson,  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  a  great  theologian,  who  died 
in  1429,  (Barbier.  I^ttrtotifm  ntr  lei  TraduOifmXBfon 
foim  <k  rimitoHon  tUJ      Paris,  1818.)     ^  0 
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ThoiDU  a  Kempu  oompoud  some  ucMtie  treatises,  such 
at '  Dialogus  Nontionim  de  Contemptu  Mundi,^  &c.,  but 
tbey  are  verjr  inferior  to  the  book  *  De  ImitatioDe  J.  C 
He  wrote  also  a  Chronicle  of  his  Monastery,  and  other  com- 
pilatiooB.    He  died  in  1471,  at  ninety  yean  of  age. 

KEMPTEN  (the  antient  Campodunum),  a  tovn  ofBa- 
Taria,  in  the  old  duchy  of  Suabia,  and  the  modem  circle 
of  the  Upper  Danube,  on  the  bank  of  the  Iller,  in  47" 
44'  40"  N.  lat  and  10°  18'  45"  E.  long.  It  is  built  in  the 
aid- fashioned  style,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  that  called 
the  Stiftt-ttadt^  or  St  Hildegard,  which  is  situated  on  a 
mountain,  and  is  an  open  town,  and  the  antient  free  impe- 
rial city,  which  is  in  the  valley.  It  baa  a  castle,  two 
ehun^es,  a  gymnasium,  with  a  libnuy  and  collection  of 
works  of  art,  an  hospital,  and  an  orphan  asjrium.  There  are 
mauufheturet  of  cotton  end  linen,  and  considerable  trade  in 
ftirs,  wool,  salt,  linen.  Italian  and  Dutch  goods.  Tlie  an- 
tient abbey  was  in  the  Stifts-stadt  The  Prince  Abbot  was 
among  the  estates  of  the  Empire,  high  marshal  to  the  em* 
press,  was  immediately  under  the  pope,  and  possessed,  with 
ine  district  of  Bucbenbere,  326  square  miles,  6  towns,  146 
villages,  with  43,0(10  inhabitants,  and  a  revenue  of  300,000 
florins,  l^e  abbey  and  the  town  were  assigned  to  Bavaria 
in  1S02.   Tbe  population  of  Kempten  i«  about  7000. 

KENDAL.  [Westmoeland.] 

KENEH.  [EoYFT.] 

KENILWORTH.  fWARWiotsHiia.] 

KSNNBBECK.  [Haine.] 

KENNETT.  WHriE,  bom  1660,  died  1728,  distin- 

Sisbed  as  a  divine,  antiquarian  writer,  and  prelate  of  the 
ureb  of  England ;  a  man,  as  his  biograpfaer  savs, '  of  in- 
credible diligence  and  application,  not  only  in  his  youth, 
but  to  the  very  last,  the  whole  disposal  of  himself  bein^  to 
perpetual  industry  and  service,  his  chiefest  recreation  beme 
variety  of  employment.*  His  published  works  are,  accord- 
in-;  to  his  biographer's  catalogue,  in  number  flliy-seven, 
including  several  single  sermons  and  small  tracts ;  but  per- 
haps not  a  less  striking  proof  of  the  indefatigable  industry 
ascribed  to  hira  is  to  be  seen  in  his  manuscript  collections, 
mostly  in  his  own  hand,  now  iu  the  Lansdowne  deportment 
of  the  British  Museum  Library  of  Manuscripts,  where  from 
No.  935  to  1042  are  all  his,  and  most  of  them  containing 
matter  not  iueorporated  in  any  of  his  printed  works. 

His  course  in  life  was  this :  he  was  tbe  son  of  a  Kentish 
clergyman,  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford,  had  the 
living  of  Amersden  early  bestowed  upon  him,  with  a  pre- 
bend in  the  church  of  Peterborough,  but  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  became  vice-principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  the 
college  to  which  Hesrne  belonged  ;  resigned  Amersden ; 
settled  in  London  as  minister  of  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate; 
was  a  popular  {ffeachn;  made  archdeacon  of  Huntiiwlon, 
dean  of  Pelerbwougfa.  and  finally,  in  1718,  bishop  of  Pe- 
terborough. 

His  pnncipal  published  works  are: — 1.  'Parochial  Anti- 
quities, attempted  in  the  History  of  Ambrosden,  Buroester, 
and  other  adjacent  P^oes  iu  the  counties  of  Oxfbrd  and 
Bucks,'  4to.,  1695,  ?rhis  has  been  reprinted.  In  this  work 
his  very  usefbl  skwiar^  is  to  be  found.  2.  'The  Oue  of 
Impropriations,  &e.,  with  an  Appendix  of  Records  and  Me- 
morials,' 1704.  3.  'A  Register  and  Chronicle,  Ecclesiasti- 
eal  and  Civil,'  in  two  volumes  folio,  1728;  relating  to  the 
events  of  a  few  years  of  the  r«^ql  of  Kitm  Charles  IL  He 
also  published  a  corrected  edition  of  *  The  History  of  Ga- 
velkind,' by  William  Somner,  to  which  he  prefixeda  life  of 
that  eminent  Soxonist  Most  of  his  other  works  were 
either  sermons  or  controversial  tracts,  many  of  the  latter 
being  in  ecclesiastical  controversy,  in  which  be  was  reckoned 
what  is  called  a  Low  Qmrchman ;  and  having,  previously 
to  the  RenoIutioD,  taken  the  opposite  side,  he  was  often 
Mverely  bandied  by  the  other  party.  In  particular,  a  ser- 
mon which  he  preaebed  at  the  funeral  of  the  first  duke  of 
Devondiire  wu  severelv  animadverted  upon,  as  if  he  gave 
too  flattering  a  view  of  llie  character  of  tbe  deceased  fbr  tbe 
sincerity  of  a  Christian  divine. 

There  is  an  octavo  volume,  published  m  1730,  entitled 
*  Tlie  Life  of  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  White  Ketmett,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,'  from  which  the  above  par^ 
liculars  have  been  derived.  It  is  anonymous ;  and  as  the 
fact  is  not  generally  known,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state 
that  the  audmr  va«  William  Newton,  rector  c»  Wingbam 
in  Kent 

KENNICOTT,  BENJAMIN,  was  bom  of  humble  pa- 
rents, at  TotnesB  in  Devonshire,  April  4th,  1718.  Being 


appointed  master  of  a  eharity-school  in  his  native  town,  he 

continued  in  this  situation  till  1 744,  when  several  of  bis 
friends  raised  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  bim  to 
go  to  Oxford.  He  entered  at  Wadham  College,  and  applied 
himself  with  the  greatest  diligence  to  the  study  of  dirinitr 
and  Hebrew.  While  he  was  an  undergraduate  he  published 
a  work  *  On  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise,  and  on  the  Obla* 
tions  of  Cain  and  Abel,*  which  was  so  well  received  by  the 
public  that  tbe  university  allowed  him  to  take  his  degree 
oefbre  the  usual  time,  without  the  payment  of  the  customary 
fees.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  shortly 
afterwards,  and  took  bis  degree  of  M.A.  in  1750.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Oxford  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  September  18th,  1783.  He  was  a  canon  oFQirist 
Church,  and  librarian  of  the  RadeUfib  library,  to  which 
ofilee  he  was  appointed  in  1767. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Kennicott's  works  is  hu  edition  of 
the  '  Hebrew  Bible,'  which  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
2  vols,  fol.,  the  first  volume  in  1 776,  and  the  second  in  1 780. 
In  1 753,  Dr.  Kennicott  published  a  work  '  On  the  State  of 
the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  tbe  Old  Testament,'  which 
was  succeeded  by  another  volume  on  the  same  subject  in 
1759.  The  first  volume  contained  a  comparison  of  1  Ckron, 
xi.  with  2  Sam.  v.,  xxiii.,  with  observations  on  70  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  in  which  he  maintained  diat  numerous  mis- 
takes and  interpolations  had  crept  into  the  Sacred  TexL 
In  tbe  second  be  csve  an  account  of  numerous  other  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  propped  an  extensive 
collation  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  with  tbe  view  of  publish- 
ing a  correct  edition  of  the  Hebrew  BibJe.  This  undertak- 
ing met  with  much  opposition  fmn.  several  persons,  who 
were  afraid  Uiat  such  a  collation  luight  overturn  the  re- 
ceived reading  of  various  importa&*passages,and  hitroduee 
uncertainty  into  tbe  whole  system  o.*  Biblical  interpretation. 
Tbe  plan  was  however  warmly  patronized  by  the  maiorily 
of  the  clergy,  and  nearly  10,000/.  were  subscribed  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  collation  of  the  manuscripts  and  the 
publication  of  the  work.  Several  learned  men  were  em- 
ployed both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  more  than  600  He- 
brew manuscripts,  and  16  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  were  collated  either  wholly  or  in  the  more  im- 
portant passages.  The  business  of  collation  continued  from 
1760  to  1769,  during  which  period  Dr.  Kennicott  published 
annually  an  account  of  tbe  progress  wbicb  was  made. 
Though  the  number  of  various  rradings  was  found  fo  be 
very  great,  yet  they  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  by  any 
means  so  important  as  tlwse  tiiat  are  contained  in  6rics> 
bach's  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  But  this  is  easily 
accounted  for  from  the  revision  of  the  Hebrew  text  by  the 
Masurites  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  from 
the  scrapulous  fidelity  with  which  tbeJewshave  transcribed 
the  same  text  from  Uiat  time. 

'  The  text  of  Kennicott's  edition  was  printed  from  that  of 
Van  der  Hoojght,  with  which  tlie  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by 
Kennicott's  direction,  woe  all  collated.  But  as  variations 
in  the  points  were  disregarded  in  the  collation,  the  points 
were  n<rt  added  in  the  text.  The  various  readings,  as  in 
tbe  critical  editions  of  tbe  Greek  Testament,  were  printed 
at  the  bottom  of  tbe  page,  with  references  to  the  corres- 
ponding raadines  of  the  text  In  the  Fmtateoeh  the  va- 
riatitms  of  the  Samaritan  text  were  printed  in  a  column 
parallel  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  variations  observable  in 
the  Samaritan  manuscripts,  which  differ  ftom  each  other  as 
well  as  the  Hebrew,  are  likewise  noted,  with  references  to 
the  Samaritan  printed  text.  To  this  collation  of  manu- 
scripts was  added  a  collation  of  the  most  distinguished  edi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  same  manner  as  Wetstein 
has  noticed  the  variations  observable  in  the  principal  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  Testament.  Nor  did  Kennicott  confine 
his  collation  to  manuscripts  and  editions.  He  farther  con- 
sidered that  as  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  in 
tbe  works  of  ecclesiastical  vmters  afford  another  source  of 
various  readinn,  so  the  quotations  from  tbe  HelH«w  Bible 
in  the  works  of  Jewish  writers  are  likewise  subjects  of  cri< 
tieal  inciuiry.  For  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  Rabbinieal  writings,  but 
particulariv  to  the  Talmud,  the  text  of  which  is  as  an- 
tient as  the  third  century.*  (Marsh's  Divinity  Lectteret, 
part  ii.) 

Kennicott  annexed  to  tbe  second  volume  a  '  Dissertatio 
Generalis,'  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  manuscripts 
and  other  authorities  collated  for  his  work,  and  also  a  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  text  ftom  tbe  time  of  tfae^Babylonian 
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etptivity.  This  dissertation  was  reprinted  at  Brunswick  in 
U83t  nndw  superintendence  of  Ftofeasor  Brans,  who 
bad  odlated  a  great  number  of  manuscripts  Sot  the  original 
work. 

An  important  Supplement  to  Kennicott's  Hebrew  Bible 
was  published  by  De  Rossi,  under  the  title  of  *  Varie  Lec- 
tiones  Tateris  Testament!,*  Parma  17S4-8B>  4  vols.  4to. ;  to 
vfaich  an  appendix  was  added  in  1798. 

The  works  of  KeDoicott  and  De  Rossi  are  too  bulky  and 
expensive  fbr  general  use.  An  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
containiDg  the  most  important  of  the  various  readings  in 
Kennicott's  and  De  Rossi's  volumes,  was  published  by 
Doederlein  and  Meissner,  Leip.  1793;  hut  the  text  is  in- 
correctly printed,  and  the  paper  is  exceedingly  bad.  A  far 
more  correct  and  elegfint  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
which  also  contains  the  most  important  of  Kennicott's  and 
De  Rossi's  various  readings,  waspublishedbyjafan,  Vienna, 
1806.  4  vols^  8V0.  which  may  be  recommended  as  the  beat 
eritical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Two  scholarships  were  founded  at  Oxford  by  the  widow 
of  Dr.  Kfflinioott  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  Uie 
Hdirew  languoge. 

KENT,  a  mantime  county  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
England.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  estuary  of  the 
river  Thames,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  counties  of 
Middlesex  and  Embx  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Gmnan  Ocean  and 
by  the  Straits  of  Donr ;  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Sussex, 
from  which  it  is  separated  in  one  part  by  the  River  Rother, 
in  another  part  by  the  Teyse,  or  Teise,  a  feeder  of  the  Med- 
way;  and  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  county  by 
Kent  Water  and  other  branches  of  the  Medway:  on  the 
west  side  the  county  is  bounded  by  Surr^.  A  detached 
portion  of  the  parish  of  Wodwioh  in  Kent  lies  ton  the  north 
side  of  the  Thames. 

The  fimn  of  the  county  is  iireealar.  Its  prineipal  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows :  Imgth  of  the  northern  boundary,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  to  the  North  Fweland.  64  miles 
in  a  straight  line ;  of  the  southern  boundary,  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  three  counties,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  to 
Denge  Ness,  or  Dungeness,  43  miles ;  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary, from  the  North  Foreland  to  Denge  Ness,  38  miles ;  and 
of  the  western  boundary,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
to  the  junction  of  the  above  counties,.  24  miles:  the 
length  of  a  diagonal  drawn  from  London  to  Denge  Ness  is 
59  miles;  and  of  one  from  the  North  Foreland  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  above  oountiea,  62  miles.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  }S67  square  statute  mUes ;  the  population  in  1831  was 
479,1^5,  giving  308  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  size 
it  is  the  ninth  of  the  English  counties ;  in  population  the 
sixth;  andindenutyof populationtheseventh.  Maidstone, 
the  county  town,  la  on  the  Medway,  91  miles  from  London 
in  a  direct  line  south-east,  or  34^  miles  by  the  rood  by 
Eltham,  Faruindutm,  and  Wrotham. 

Coagt-ling,  iHanr*,  &c— The  northern  part  of  the  conn^, 
alon^  the  nstuary  of  the  Thames,  is  skirted  by  a  line  of 
marges  extending  inland  from  the  Thames  a  distance 
varying  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 
At  the  junction  of  the  ffistuaries  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Medway  these  marshes  are  verv  extensive,  and  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  tonguo  of  land  between  these  rivers, 
the  extremity  of  which,  tning  nearly  or  quite  insulated  by 
Yantlet  Creek,  forms  what  is  termed  the  Isle  of  Grain. 

Eastward  of  the  Isle  of  Grain,  the  Swale,  an  arm  of  the 
K3tuary  of  the  Medway,  cuts  off  from  the  main  land  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey,  of  which  the  isles  of  Elmley  and  BxrVj  are  sub- 
ordinate portions,  nearly  severed  from  the  rest  by  oitdies  or 
creeks.  The  northern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  is  upland ; 
the  fiuw  toward  the  Thames  is  abrupt  but  not  very  lofty, 
the  elifiii  rising  about  ninety  feet  above  the  river.  The 
■outbem  part  of  the  island  is  a  low  flat  The  length  of  the 
island  from  east  to  west  is  about  10  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  flrom  north  to  south  about  5  miles.  It  probably 
OQce  extended  fiirther  on  the  north  side,  but  the  cli%  have 
been  gradually  washed  away.  Its  area  is  nearly  33  square 
miles,  divided  between  seven  parishes ;  it  comprehends  the 
antient  but  decayed  borough  of  Queenborough,  and  the 
royal  dockyard  and  town  of  Sheemess  at  its  north-western 
pc^t  The  population  of  the  island  in  183)  was  9934.  The 
surlkce  is  laid  down  for  the  most  port  in  grass :  but  the  up- 
land part  on  the  northern  side  produeos  good  eom.  The  sir 
is  loaded  with  vwours  in  the  )pw  marshy  grounds,  and  the 
water  is  bnokidi ;  the  population  is  thin,  except  in  and 
■bout  BlieanMas.  Tl»e  Ide  of  She^syeonstitates  a  separate 


liberty  (with  the  exception  of  Harty  Island,  which  is  in  Fb- 
versham  hundred),  and  had  formerly  a  *  Court  of  Hustings 
for  the  trial  of  all  causes  or  pleadings  relating  to  the  island. 
The  marshes  terminate  east  of  tlw  Swale,  and  the  coast 
again  rises  to  somo  height  in  clayey  cliffs,  which,  with 
a  slight  interruption  at  Heme  Bay,  extend  to  Reculver 
and  Uie  flats  which  fbrm  the  western  limit  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  In  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which  oooupies  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  county,  the  elitb  again  commence  and 
continue  along  the  whole  lloe  of  coast  to  Powell  Bay,  which 
is  the  boundary  of  the  Isle  to  the  south-east.  The  North 
Foreland  is  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  due  east  of 
Margate. 

The  Isle  of  Thanet  contains  about  40  square  miles  with  a 
population  in  1831  of  26,090,  and  includes  the  well-knoivn 
watering  places,  Margate,  Ramagate,  and  Broadstairs.  It 
is  now  separated  from  the  mainland  only  by  the  narrow 
channels  of  the  Stour,  one  of  which  runs  through  the 
marshes  to  the  estuary  of  the  Tttames  at  Reculver,  and 
the  other  enters  the  German  Ocean  in  Pegwell  Bay.  The 
coast  from  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  to  the  North  Foreland  is 
skirted  by  sanda  which  extend  from  a  quarter  tit  a  mile  to 
a  mile  from  high-water  mark ;  and  for  some  miles  ftrther 
out  by  'the  flats,*  which,  except  in  Margate  Roads, rarely 
afford,  when  the  tide  is  out,  more  than  two  fathoms  water. 
Margate  Roads  are  sheltered  to  seaward  byMai^te  Sands, 
which  are  dry  at  low  water. 

The  chalk  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Tlianet  are  succeeded  by 
the  low  coast  of  Pegwell  Bay,  which  continues  to  Walmw 
Castle  near  Deal.  Here  the  chalk  cliffs  recommence  and 
continue  round  the  South  Foreland  (a  headland  bearing 
14  miles  nearly  due  south  from  the  North  ForelandX  to 
Sandgate  between  Folkestone  and  Hythe.  Between  Dover 
and  Folkestone  a  portion  of  the  chalk  clifiEi  has  lallen  fbr- 
ward  towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  present  on  under  eliff  similar 
to  that  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Folkestone  the  coast  b^ns  to  get 
lower  until  it  forms  the  extensive  tract  of  Romney  Uanlv 
the  coast  line  of  which  extends  south-west  to  Dense 
Ness,  a  point  19  miles  in  a  straight  line  south-west  of  me 
South  Foreland,  and  from  thence  WMtwsrd  6  or  7  miles  to 
the  border  of  the  county  of  Sussex.  Romney  Marsh  is  in 
one  part  protected  agunst  the  sea  by  an  embankment  called 
Dymchurch  Wall.  There  are  lighthouses  at  the  North 
and  South  Forelands,  and  on  Denge  Ness,  and  beacotks  in 
various  other  places.  Opposite  to  the  coast  which  extends 
from  the  Isle  of  Thanet  to  the  South  Foreland  lies  the  Good- 
win Sand,  the  channel  between  which  and  the  Kentish 
coast  is  the  well-known  roadstead  of  the  Downs.  The  po- 
pular tradition  is  that  the  Goodwin  Sand  was  once  an  island, 
forming  the  estate  of  Goodwin  earl  of  Kent  lliis  island, 
which  some  suppose  to  have  been  called  Lomea,  irf  said  to  have 
been  destroyea  by  the  sea,  a.d.  1097.  Others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, consider  it  to  have  been  a  shallow  previously  covered 
with  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  admit  the  passage  of 
vessels  over  it,  but  made  bare  about  the  above-mentioned 
period  by  the  accumulation  of  sand.  There  has  been  an 
impression  that  the  sand  was  possessed  of  a  peculiarly 
'  voracious  and  ingurgitating  property ;  so  that  should  a 
ship  of  the  largest  siie  strike  en  it,  in  a  few  days  it  would 
be  so  wholly  swallowed  up  by  these  quicksauds,  that  no 
part  of  it  would  be  left  to  be  seen.'  More  accurate  observers 
nave  however  found  that  the  sand  is  of  the  same  quality 
with  the  rands  on  the  opposite  shora  The  Goodwin  Sand 
is  of  irregular  form,  abont  10  or  1 1  miles  long  Arom  north  to 
south ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  three  or  four.  It  is  divided 
nito  two  parts  by  a  narrow  channel  called  'the  Swatch,' 
navigable  by  small  boats. 

The  Downs,  which  are  about  8  miles  in  length  and  6  in 
width,  are  a  safe  anchorage^  and  are  the  general  rendesvous 
of  shipping  leaving  the  Thames  for  the  Channel,  or  return- 
ing htmieward.  They  are  sheltered  on  the  west  and  north- 
west, and  partially  on  the  north  sides,  by  the  Kentish  cosst  or 
by  the  sands  connected  with  it:  on  the  east  side  the  Good- 
win Sand  forms  a  sent  of  breakwater.  To  the  north  of  the 
Downs  are  'The  Small  Downs,'  a  smaller  roadstead  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  Downs  properly  so  called. 

Surface  and  Geology. — K«it  u  on  the  whole  a  hilly 
county.  The  chalk  range  of  the  North  Downs  enters  the 
county  on  the  west  side  from  Surrey,  not  far  from  Wester- 
ham,  and  rans  to  the  east-north-esst  to  the  valley  of  tho 
Hedwaj  between  MoidstiHw  and  KodMstwr^llie  souttawn 
sh>pe  of  this  eholk  nog*  is  ateefpil^^-i^lPt^n^A 
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forms  ft  line  of  bills,  from  tbe  summit  of  which  there  ii 
an  extensive  prospect.  The  North  Downs  ani  interrupted 
between  the  border  of  the  county  and  the  Medway  bv  the 
valley  of  tbe  Parent.  On  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  Medway, 
which  completdy  intetrupta  the  chalk  range,  tbe  Dowdi 
rise  again,  and  run  to  the  eas^80ttth-east  to  tbe  coast  near 
Folkwtone,  still  presenting  their  steepest  dope  to  the  south. 
This  part  the  range  also  ia  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Talley  of  the  Stour.  On  the  north  side  the  Downs  gradually 
subside  towards  the  eestuaryof  the  Thames.  The  ooast  line 
from  Walmer  to  Folkestone  shows  a  transverse  section  of 
tiijia  range. 

Tbe  breadth  of  tbe  cbalk  formation,  which  thus  extends 
through  tbe  county  from  west  to  east,  varies ;  west  of  the 
Stour  it  is  from  three  miles  to  six ;  east  of  tbe  Stour  it  oo- 
oupies  tbe  whole  extent  of  tbe  county  north  of  aline  drawn 
from  Folkestone  to  Wye,  except  where  it  is  interrupted  by 
tbe  marshy  valley  which  surrounds  tbe  Isle  of  Thanet  Tbe 
height  of  tbe  cbalk  hiUs  is  considerable.  HolUngbovirne 
station,  about  midway  between  tbe  vallevi  of  tbe  Medway 
and  tbe  Stour,  is  616  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Pad- 
dleswortb  hill,  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Folkestone, 
is  642  feet;  Folkestone  hill,  on  the  coast  near  Folkestone, 
is  575  foot;  and  Dover  Castle  hill  is  469  feet.  The  clifTs 
near  Dover  are  about  400  feet  bigb.  The  eUSs  of  the  Isle 
ofTbanetare  alw  of  chalk;  those  about  tbe  North  Fore- 
land are  from  100  to  200  feet  high. 

Tbe  district  between  tbe  chalk  range  and  tbe  lestuary  of 
the  Thames  is,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  the  plastic 
clay  which  immediately  overlies  the  chalk.  Tbe  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Medway  and  the  Thames,  including  the 
Isle  of  Grain  and  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  is  formed  of  the 
London  clay,  which  overlies  tbe  plastic  clay.  This  forma- 
tion  also  occupies  a  oonsiderable  district  north  and  north- 
west  of  Canterbury,  e^uending  to  the  shore  between  Whit- 
stable  and  Reculver,  where  (as  well  as  in  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey)  it  forms  oliib:  those  between  Whitstable  and  Re- 
culver  are  in  some  places  70  feet  high.  The  London  day 
also  covers  a  small  tract  near  Pegwell  Bay.  Tbe  bills  of 
Sheppey.  which  are  of  London  clay,  rise  to  the  height  of 
300  feet  Shooters  Hill,  near  Woolwich,  which  is  an  insu- 
lated mass  of  London  clay,  is  about  446  feet  high. 

Iti  the  valleys  of  the  Darent  and  its  feeder  tbe  Cray  the 
strata  above  the  chalk  bare  been  washed  away,  and  tbe 
chalk  IS  covered  only  by  the  vegetable  soil  Another  strip  of 
chalk,  denuded  of  the  superior  strata,  runs  along  the 
bank  of  tbe  Thames  from  the  valley  of  tbe  Darent  to  below 
Gruvesend. 

South  of  the  North  Downs  tbe  chalk  marl  and  greeu 
sand  arop  out,  and  oover  a  belt  of  land  skirting  the  chalk 
throughout  the  whole  extent  4^  tbe  county  from  west  to 
east.  Tbe  breadth  of  this  belt  varies  from  two  miles  to  six 
or  seven.  Its  southern  slope,  whidi  is  tbe  steepest,  forms 
what  is  designated  '  the  ragstone  range '  of  hills,  tbe  higher 
points  of  which  are  from  600  to  800  feet  high,  and  overlook 
the  valley  watered  by  tbe  Eden,  the  Medway  (from  Pensburst 
to  Yalding),  and  the  Beult.  Tbe  thickness  of  the  chalk  marl 
averages  300  to  400  feet;  of  that  of  tbe  green  sand  we 
have  no  account. 

The  valley  just  referred  to  is  occupied  by  tbe  Weald  clay, 
and  forms  another  belt  extending  throughout  the  county 
^m  tbe  border  of  Surrey  to  the  edge  of  Romney  MarslL 
baving  an  average  breadth  of  five  iuiles.  Tbe  thickness  of 
this  formation  may  be  estimated  at  about  300  feet. 

Tbe  remaining  portion  of  the  oounbr,  which  forms  a 
narrow  belt  or  strip  of  land  alonif  the  Sussex  border,  is 
occupied  by  the  iron-sand,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  tbe 

f^eai  Weald  district  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  England, 
bis  formation  constitutes  a  range  of  hills,  amid  which  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Medway  and  its  tributary  the  Teyse 
have  their  sources :  and  extends  fiur  into  Sussex.  It  rises  in 
some  parts  of  tbe  Weald  clay  district  t&rot^h  the|oTerlyrng 
strata  of  that  formation. 

The  county  thus  appears,  when  viewed  with  reference  to 
its  geology,  to  consist  of  five  parallel  belts,  extending  nearly 
in  tbe  direction  of  its  length,  and  occupied  by  different 
formations,  which  succeed  each  other  m  regular  order  from 
north  to  south :— 1,  The  London  and  plastic  clays ;  2,  the 
ehalk ;  3,  the  chalk  marl  and  green  sand ;  4,  the  Weald 
clay ;  5,  the  iron-suid.  Tbe  southern  border  of  the  chalk 
and  green-sand  formationa,  and  the  iron-sand  district,  form 
three  parallel  ranges  of  hills  separated  fym  each  other  by 
the  Homesdale  wid  Weald  da|r  Tsllqrs,  the  former  lying  at 


the  foot  of  the  cbalk  hills,  and  the  latter  of  the  ragstone  o' 

green-sand  hills. 

What  is  termed  the  Weald  (Saxon  jieslb,  a  forest,  or 
perhaps  generally,  a  wild  uncultivated  tract)  was  antienily 
an  immense  forest,  inliabited  only  by  deer  and  hogs.  It 
has  however  been  padually  clearea  and  brought  into  cul- 
tivation. The  iron-sand  of  this  district  was  formerly  much 
in  request  for  the  furnace  and  the  forge ;  anA  the  iron- 
works were  numerous  and  important  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  coal  in  Uie  manufacture  of  iron  has  caused  this 
branch  of  industry  to  be  transferred  to  other  parts  of  thti 
island  where  fuel  is  more  abundant 

Beds  of  limestone  occur  in  the  green-sand  formation,  and 
are  quarried  near  Maidstone  for  common  purposes  of  build- 
ing, for  road-making,  and  for  burning  into  lime,  which  is 
used  fw  stucco,  or  exported  to  the  West  Indies  for  refining 
sugar. 

Hydrography  and  Communicatioru,  ■ —  The  nortbera 
boundary  of  the  county  is  formed  by  the  Thames,  to  the 
basin  of  whiob  nearly  the  whole  county  belongs.  Ibis  river 
affords  to  that  dde  of  the  county  a  ready  means  of  com- 
munication with  tbe  metropolis  and  with  other  parts.  The 
royal  dockyards  of  Deptfbrd  and  Woolwich  are  upon  it 

The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  RavensbcHne,  the 
Darent  and  the  Medway,  which  flow  into  the  srotuary  of 
the  Thames;  and  the  Stour,  and  tbe  Rotber,  which  flow 
into  tbe  sea. 

The  Ravensborne  rises  on  Keston  Common,  near  the 
border  of  Surrey,  and  flows  northward  past  the  town  of 
Bromley  and  tbe  village  of  Lewisham,  and  between  the 
towns  of  Greenwich  and  Deptford,  into  the  Thames.  It 
turns  several  mills,  and  supplies  Greenwich  and  Deptford 
with  water  by  means  of  waterworks.  It  is  navigable  for 
nearly  a  mile  up  to  Deptford  bridge  for  lighters  and  other 
small  eraft  Toe  whole  length  of  tbe  Ravensborne  is  about 
ten  miles. 

The  Darent  riiBS  in  Squirries  park,  near  Westerham,  just 
under  the  North  Downs,  and  close  to  tbe  border  of  Surrey. 
Its  course  is  first  east-nortb'east  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  North  Downs,  to  Riverhead  near  Sevenoaks,  where  it 
turns  north  and  passes  through  a  depression  in  the  Downs 
by  Otford,  Shorehara,  Farningbam,  and  other  villages,  to 
tlie  town  of  Dartford,  below  which  it  is  called  Da^ford 
Creek,  and  becoming  navigable,  flows  through  tbe  marshes 
into  the  Thames.  lu  whole  course  is  about  twenty  miles, 
for  three  of  which  it  is  navigable.  Just  before  joining  the 
Thames  it  receives  the  Cray,  which  rises  near  Orpington, 
and  has  a  course  of  about  nine  mile&  Tbe  Cray  is  said 
to  produce  the  best  trout  of  any  stream  in  the  ueiglfoour- 
hood. 

Tbe  Medway  rises  in  Sussex,  near  the  noithem  border, 
between  Bast  Grinsted  and  &awley,  and  flows  eastward 
through  that  county  into  Kent  which  it  enters  near 

Ashurst  about  five  miles  west  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  In  this 
upper  part  of  its  course  the  Medway  is  swelled  by  many 
brooks,  which  drain  tbe  higher  districts  of  the  Weald  of 
Sussex.  At  Pensburst  in  Kent  the  Medway  is  joined  by 
the  Eden,  one  of  its  main  branches,  which  rises  about  God- 
stone,  in  Surrey,  and  receives  the  drainage  of  the  valley 
that  separates  the  green-sand  hills  from  tlie  central  iron- 
sand  high  lands  of  the  Weald.  The  Eden  is  about  sixteen 
miles  long.  Tbe  length  of  the  Medway  before  it  receives  the 
Eden  may  be  estimated  at  eighteen  miles.  From  Pensburst 
where  the  navigation  of  the  river  commences,  it  flows  east- 
north-east  fire  miles  to  Tunbridge,  forming  in  its  way  two 
or  three  islands.  From  Tunbridge  tbe  Medway  flows  eight 
miles  east  by  north  to  Yaldii^,  in  the  Weald,  near  which  it 
is  joined  by  the  Teyse  or  Teise  and  tbe  BeulL  Tbe  Teise 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Sussex,  and  flows  by  Latnber- 
faurst  and  between  Horsmonden  and  Qoudburst  into  theMed- 
way.  Its  length  is  about  seventeen  miles.  Itsendsoff  an  arm 
which  joins  the  BeuU.  This  river  rises  in  the  Weald  of  Kent 
not  far  fVom  the  foot  of  the  iron-sand  hills,  near  Sbadoxhursl, 
and  flows  north-by-west  twenty  miles  to  Yalding.  The  course 
of  tbe  Medway  and  of  its  principal  feeder  the  Beult  to  their 
junction  is  in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  valley  of  the  Weald  clay, 
of  which  they  receive  the  drainage,  tbe  Beult  of  the  eastern, 
and  tbe  Medway  of  the  western  part  From  Yalding  tbe 
course  of  the  Medway,  though  ve^  winding,  is  for  the  most 
part  northward ;  itpasses  through  an  opening  in  the  green- 
sand  hilh^  aeross  the  prolongation  of  the  vaHey  of  Hwms- 
dale  by  Maidstone  and  Ayleaford,  ^^ugj^-a^gAi^  open- 
ing in  tbe  North  nn^i^^igrtapijjhytoidga 
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into  tbe'sstuaiy  of  the  niames  at  Sheerness.  Tta  length 
below  Yalding  is  more  than  thirty  miles,  and  its  total 
length  above  sixty,  fbr  more  than  forty  of  which  it  is  navi- 
gible.  The  tide  flows  up  to  Maidstone  bridge,  just  above 
vhich  it  is  now  stopped  by  a  lock ;  it  previously  flowed 
8  mile  or  two  higher  up.  Ships  and  lai^e  vessels  cannot 
ascend  above  I&>chester  bridge.  Below  Rochester  the 
sstuary  g^dually  expands  to  a  considerable  width,  and 
forms  an  important  harbour  for  the  British  navy.  Nume- 
rous arms  of  the  river  or  creeks  penetrate  the  marshes, 
vhich  spread  inland  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  royal  dockyard  of  Chatham  is 
on  the  Medway,  and  that  of  Sheerness  at  the  junction  of 
the  Medway  with  the  Thames.  The  Medway  is  plentifully 
■tared  with  fish :  above  Maidstone  is  an  abundance  of  the 
usual  fresh-water  fish;  and  below  Rochester  are  soles, 
flounders,  and  oth&e  flat  flsh,  and  smelts  of  excellent  quality 
ind  large  size.  In  the  creeks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river 
are  considerable  ojrster-beds. 

The  British  name  of  this  river  is  said  to  have  been 
Vaga,  but  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  name 
ziven  by  Nennius  to  the  town  of  Maidstone,  *  Caer 
Meguaid'  or  '  Caer  Megwad,'  the  first  syllable  of  the  mo- 
dem  name  was  also  part  of  the  British  name,  and  not  (as 
supposed  by  some)  a  Saxon  addition.  The  Romanized 
name  of  a  town  mentioned  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  and  by 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  supposed  to  be  on  this  river,  was 
Ad  Madum  or  Madis,  which  corroborates  the  notion  that 
*  Ma^  or  'Mt^*  formed  part  of  the  British  name. 

The  Stour  has  two  main  branches,  distinguished  as  the 
Greater  and  the  Lesser  Stour.  The  Greater  Stour  is  formed 
by  two  streams,  which  flow  alone  the  valley  between  the 
North  Downs  and  the  grettn-sand  hills  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, one  coming  from  the  north-west  near  Lenham,  the 
other  ftttm  the  south-east,  not  far  from  Hythe  on  the  coast; 
they  unite  near  Ashford,  and,  turning  to  the  north-east, 
pass  through  a  depression  in  the  North  Downs,  and  flow  by 
Wye  and  Canterbury  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sarre  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.  Here  the  Stour  parts  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  falls  into  the  sestuaryof  the  Thames,  near 
Reculver;  the  other  ihlls  into  Pegwell  Bay,  below  Sand- 
wich. These  two  arms  cut  off  Thanet  from  the  rest  of  the 
county,  and  constitute  it  an  island. 

The  Lesser  Stour  rises  near  Lyminge,  about  three  miles 
north  of  Hythe,  and,  flowing  north  oy  east  to  Barham, 
above  whicb  it  sometimes  becomes  dry,  turns  north  by  west, 
and  skirting  Barham  Downs,  flows  to  Bridge  near  Canter- 
bury. Here  it  makes  another  bend,  and  runs  north-east 
into  that  arm  of  tbe  Greater  Stour  which  falls  into  Pegwell 
Bay.  The  two  arms  of  the  Stour,  which  insulate  Thanet, 
were  once  a  channel  three  or  four  miles  over,  which  received 
several  streams  beside  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Stour.  This 
channel  was  called  the  Wantsume.  In  Bedc's  time  the 
breadth  was  diminished  to  three  furlongs,  and  was  usually 
passable  at  two  places  only,  Sarre  and  Stonar,  near  Sand- 
wich, where  ferry  boats  were  kept.  The  channel  continued 
to  be  navigable  for  ships  of  tolerable  burden  in  the  reign  of 
King;  Heiiry  VIII. ;  but  subsequently  the  waters  of  the 
northern  bnnch  haviiw  been  distributed  bv  means  of 
floodgates  over  the  land,  this  arm  frora  the  Stour  to  Re- 
culver  became  too  smalt  for  navigation,  and  was  for  a  period 
quite  dry  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Sarre,  so  that  Tlianet 
became  a  peninsula  rather  than  an  island.  A  cut  ftom  the 
Stour  restored  the  continuity  of  the  watercourse,  but  this 
north  channel  has  never  since  been  used  for  navigation. 
The  Greater  Stour  enters  Pegwell  Bay  after  making  a  great 
bend,  at  the  elbow  of  which  Sandwich  is  situated.  It  is 
navigable  up  to  Fordwich,  near  Canterbury.  The  whole 
length  of  the  river  from  Lenham  to  Pegwell  Bay  may  he 
estimated  at  forty-flvo  miles.  Both  the  Greater  and  the 
Lesser  Stour  contain  excellent  trout ;  salmon  trout,  gene-  ; 
rally  of  about  nine  ^unds  weight,  are  taken  in  the  Greater. 
Stour,  and  a  peculiar  species  called  the  Fordwich  trout, 
which  are  rather  larger. 

The  river  Rother  rises  in  Sussex,  to  which  county  it 
more  properly  belongs.  [Sussex.]  It  first  touches  the 
border  of  iCent  at  the  junction  of  a  small  stream,  which 
rises  near  Hawkhurst,  and  separates  the  two  counties. 
From  this  junction  tbe  Rother  flows  by  Newenden  and 
Wiuershan.  below  which  it  quits  the  border  and  re-enters 
Suffiex.  Several  small  streams  from  the  Weald  of  Kent 
flow  into  it,  and  the  arms  of  these,  with  the  Rother  itself, 
eooloee  the  river  island  of  Oxney  (six  miles  long  from  east 


to  west,  and  three  miles  broaa),  the  centre  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  hills  about  Wittersham,  Ston^  and  Ebony 
Cliapel,  while  the  rest  of  the  island  (of  which  tbe  greater 
part  is  in  Kent)  forms  the  continuation  of  Romney  Harsh. 
The  Rother  is  navigable  in  all  that  part  which  touches  this 
county.  This  river,  which  was  antiently  called  the  Limene, 
once  entered  the  sea  at  New  Romney,  but  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  during  a  great  inundation  of  the  sea,  it 
forsook  its  antient  cnannisl  and  formed  for  itself  a  new 
one  into  tbe  sea  at  Rye. 

Hie  principal  canal  in  the  county  of  Kent  is  the  Royal 
Military  Canal,  which  was  formed,  rather  for  the  purposes 
of  defence  than  of  commerce,  during  the  alarm  of  invasion 
in  the  late  war  against  Napoleon.  It  has  however  since 
been  converted  to  commercial  use.  It  runs  along  the  edge 
of  Romney  Marsh  from  its  commencement  in  the  sea  near 
Hythe  to  its  junction  with  the  Rother  in  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  Oxney  Isle.  The  line  of  this  canal  is  very  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

An  act  was  obtained  in  1812  for  a  canal  to  be  cut  from 
the  Medway,  just  above  the  junction  of  the  Teyse,  to  Ash- 
ford. It  was  to  take  a  circuituus  course  through  tbe  Weald, 
and  to  have  a  branch  by  Tenterden  to  the  Royal  Military 
Canal.    Nothing  has  ever  been  done  under  this  act. 

A  canal,  about  nine  miles  long,  extending  ftom  Graves- 
end  to  Frindsbury,  opposite  Chatham,  unites  the  Thames 
and  the  Medway,  and  saves  a  circuitous  navigation  of 
forty-seven  miles  round  the  extremity  of  the  Isle  of 
Grain.  It  passes,  by  a  tunnel  about  two  miles  long,  through 
the  chalk  hills.  There  is  a  basin  at  each  end  of  the 
canaL 

Three  principal  roads  traverse  the  county.  Tlie  Dover 
road  enters  the  county  at  New  Cross.  H  miles  from  London, 
and  runs  east-south-east  in  a  very  direct  line  through  Dept- 
ford,  Greenwich,  Dartford  ( 1 5  miles  from  London),  Gravesend 
(22  miles),  Rochester  and  Chatham  (30  miles).  Sitting- 
bourne  (40  miles)  and  Canterbury  (65  miles)  to  Dover  (71 
miles).  The  principal  communication  between  London  and 
the  Ciontinent  is  by  this  road.  The  Hylhe  road  branches 
off  from  the  Dover  road  at  New  Cross,  and  runs  south-east 
through  Eltham,  Farningham,  and  Wrotham,  to  Maid- 
stone (34i  miles);  and  from  thence  by  Lenham  (44  miles). 
Charing,  and  Ashford  (d3  miles),  to  Hythe  (6S  miles). 
The  Hastings  road  brandies  off  from  the  Hythe  and  Maid- 
stone road  more  than  a  mile  beyond  New  Oosa,  and  diverg- 
ing more  towards  the  south,  passes  through  Bromlf^r* 
Seven  Oaks  (24  miles),  and  Tonbridge  (30  miles) ;  at  Lam- 
berhurst  (40  npiles) ;  it  crosses  a  projecting  angle  of  Sussex, 
and  finally  quits  Kent  for  Sussex  near  Flimwell  (45  miles). 
The  road  travelled  by  the  Hastings  mail  diverges  from  this 
road  at  Tonbridge,  and  passes  through  Tonbridge  Wells  (36 
miles  from  London).  The  road  to  Rye  branches  off  from  the 
principal  Hastings  readjust  before  it  quits  Kent,  and  passes 
through  Hawkhurst  and  Newenden  (53  miles),  where  it 
crosses  the  Rother  into  Sussex.  Tbe  roads  to  Margate  and 
Ramsgate,  and  to  Sandwich  and  Deal,  branch  off  from  the 
Dover  road  at  Canterbury,  and  a  branch  from  the  Hastings 
road  near  Lamberhurst  leads  to  Cranbrook  and  Tenterden. 
in  the  Weatd.  and  to  New  Romney  near  the  sea. ,  A  rail- 
road from  London  to  Dover  is  in  progress.  It  is  to  branch 
off  ftom  the  Brighton  railroad  about  20  miles  from  London, 
and  to  pass  by  Tunbridge,  and  from  thence  in  a  tolerably 
direct  fine  by  Ashford  to  Folkestone.  From  Folkestone 
it  will  pass  by  a  road  along  tbe  face  of  tbe  cliffs  and  by  a 
tunnel  through  Shakspeare's  Cliff  to  the  town  of  Dover. 

Agriculture. — ^The  climate  of  Kent  is  in  general  mild 
and  genial.  The  proximity  to  the  continent  of  Europe 
exposes  it  to  occasional  north-east  winds,  which  chill  the 
air,  but  they  carry  off  the  superfluous  moisture  of  the  soil ; 
and  some  of  the  most  fertile  spots  are  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
which  lies  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  and  in  the  adjacent 
parts.  The  soil  of  this  county  may  be  divided  into  the 
gravel,  chalk,  and  dqr.  which  produce,  where  they  mix  in 
one  proportions,  an  extremely  fortite  liwm.  The  alluvial 
soils  along  the  Thames  and  Medway,  and  in  Romney 
Marsh,  praduoe  some  of  the  richest  marsh  pastnres  m  the 
kingdom. 

A  ridge  of  bills  composed  of  ragstone  travenes  the  eounty 
from  west  to  east,  along  which  there  are  some  very  fer- 
tile clays,  which,  with  moderate  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion, are  highly  productive.  The  chalk,  which  lies  chiefly 
to  the  north  of  these,  rises  into  hills  between  Canterbury 
and  Dover,  where  thm  are  some  exten8im,sheepHlown8-» 
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but  from  Canterbury  tovarcU  London  it  is  mostly  covered 
by  a  stiff  clay,  and  only  breaks  out  here  and  there  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  To  the  south  of  the  ragstone  hills 
■re  the  Wealds,  vhich  contain  some  very  ^ile  days  and 
vood^,  in  vhich  oaks  grow  to  a  great  size.  The  soil  in  the 
IsIeofThanet  is  not  naturally  so  fertile  as  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  It  consists  mostly 
ofatliin  light  soil;  but  it  has  been  so  long  improved  bv 
careful  cultivation  and  abundant  manuring,  chiefly  vith 
sea-weed,  that  it  may  now  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
fertile  spots  in  Great  Britain.  The  subsoil  is  everywhere 
a  hard  chalk,  over  which  there  is  in  some  places  a  thin 
layer  of  earth  mixed  with  flinty  pebbles,  not  exceeding 
six  or  eight  inches  in  depth :  in  some  of  the  hollows  the 
soil  is  deeper  and  more  loamy,  and  so  dry  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  plo^^hed  quite  flat  without  any  ridges  or  water- 
furrows.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  waste  land  in  all  the 
Isle  of  Thanet. 

Throughout  the  whole  county  the  clay  may  be  said  to 
predominate,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  generally  adopted 
ts  that  which  suits  the  strongest  soils.  The  Kentish 
farmers  and  yeomen,  though  generally  rich  and  independ- 
ent, are  not  very  ready  to  introduce  improvements  in  the 
system  by  which  their  forefathers  were  enriched ;  and 
although  a  great  quantity  of  corn  is  annually  rained  in  tlie 
county,  and  contributes  a  great  portion  of  tlie  supply  of  the 
London  market,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  produce 
might  be  greatly  increased,  and  raised  at  a  less  expense 
than  it  is  now,  by  adopting  improvements  in  the  tillage  of 
the  land  and  the  implements  in  use.  An  old  Kentish 
ftjrmer  may  perhaps  smile  at  this  assertion,  and,  looking  at 
hit  fine  fields  of  wheat  and  beans,  defy  any  one  to  cultivste 
tibe  land  better.  This  is  the  very  reason  why  improvements 
which  have  been  introduced  in  less  produotive  districts 
have  made  little  or  no  progress  in  this  county.  In  (he 
year  1793,  Mr.  John  Boys,  who  drew  up  the  general  view 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  being  himself  a  Kentish  farmer, 
mentioned  the  heavy  turn-wrist  plough,  used  almost  uni- 
versally throughout  Kent,  as  *  drawn  by  four  horses  on  the 
lightest  soils,  and  with  six  on  all  the  stifTestj'  and  at  this 
day,  nearly  half  a  century  later,  the  old  heavy  turn-wrist 
plough  is  still  used  with  four  horses  in  soils  where  a  good 
plough  of  an  improved  form  would  readily  do  the  same 
work  with  two. 

The  Kentish  turn-wrist  plough  consists  of  a  beam  ten 
ibet  long,  five  inches  deep,  and  four  broad,  behind  which  is 
a  foot  five  inches  by  three  and  a  half,  and  three  and  a  half 
feet  long,  on  the  top  of  which  the  handles  are  fixed. 
Through  the  beam,  at  two  feet  five  inches  from  the  foot. 
IB  a  sheath  of  oak  seven  inches  wide  and  one  and  a  half 
thick,  which  is  morticed  into  the  chep  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  point  of  the  share  is  twenty-two  inches 
distant  from  the  beam.  The  chep,  to  which  the  share  is 
fixed,  is  five  feel  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  five  inches 
deep.  The  share  is  of  hammered  iron,  weighs  about  321b., 
is  twenty  inches  long,  and  from  four  and  a  half  to  seven 
inches  wide  at  the  pomt.  The  upper  end  of  the  beam  rests 
on  a  carriage  with  two  wheels  three  feet  two  inches  high: 
on  the  axletree  is  a  gallows,  on  which  is  a  sliding  bolster  to 
let  it  up  and  down.  Through  the  centre  of  the  axle  is  a 
r-lasp-iron,  to  which  is  fixed  a  strong  chain  called  a  tow. 
This  comes  over  the  beam,  and,  by  lengthening  it,  the  beam 
is  let  out  a  greater  length  from  the  axle,  and  thus  the 
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plough  goes  to  a  greater  depth  in  the  ground ;  by  shOTtening 
it  thtf  reverse  takes  place. 
We  do  not  mean  to  ^parage  this  plough  fbr  beav^  »ilB, 


nor  doubt  the  neeessi^  of  iti  being  drawn  by  fbur  hones 
in  some  very  stiff  days;  but  it  might  be  greatly  improved, 
and  tiie  draught  diminished,  so  as  to  save  at  least  one  horse 
in  fbur.  In  day  soils,  which  are  retentive  of  water,  it  is 
^ways  advantageous  to  lay  the  land  in  stitches  with  deep 
vater-furrows  between  them;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Suffolk  or  the  Scotch  ploughs  with  a  fixed  turn-furrow  ate 
much  better  adapted  than  the  turn-wrist. 

On  the  soils  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  wheat  and  beans 
are  raised  alternately  without  fallow  or  intermission,  the 
practice  is  good,  and,  if  effected  at  a  moderate  expense,  is 
not  to  be  found  fault  with.  The  ground  is  well  stirred  and 
amply  manured  for  the  beans,  wnich  are  drilled  in  rows 
with  wide  intervals,  and  repeatedly  horse-hoed  till  the  crop 
is  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  it.  The  returns  csmnot  foil 
to  be  good.  The  bran  stubble  is  cleared  of  the  stems  and 
roots  of  the  beans  by  a  plough  with  a  very  broad  share, 
which  effects  a  perfect  hoeing  and  leaves  the  surfhce  quite 
clean.  A  deep  ploughing  is  then  given  for  the  wheat  We 
cannot  surest  any  improvement  in  this  practice,  unless  it 
be  in  the  economy  of  the  labour.  But  such  soils  are  very 
scarce,  and  much  of  the  Kentish  clays  and  loams  must  bo 
cultivated  with  a  greater  variety  of  crops.  There  is  room 
here  for  improvement,  both  in  the  rotations  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  each  crop  is  raised;  and  the  Kentish 
farmer  might  find  it  proQtable  to  adopt  some  of  the  methods 
which  experience  has  fully  proved  to  be  advantageous  in 
soils  and  situations  not  so  well  adapte>l  to  them  as  many 
parts  of  Kent  are.  A  journey  through  tl  ?  northern  counties 
of  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland  wo  jld  give  the  young 
Kentish  farmer  some  useful  hints,  and  woum  remove  sonae 
pr^udices  which  impede  his  progress  in  ogricnlture. 

Besides  the  usual  crops  which  are  raised  on  ^ood  clays, 
Kent  produces  several  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  such  ss 
canary  and  radish  seed,  which  grow  chiefly  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  where  there  are  few  hedgerows  to  harbour  birds, 
which  are  very  destructive  to  these  crops.  The  canary 
seed  ia  cut  in  September,  and  is  left  for  some  time  in  the 
field  until  it  is  fit  to  be  thrashed;  for  the  seed  adheres  so 
strongly  to  the  husk  that  it  requires  the  influence  of  rain 
and  exposure  to  the  weather  for  some  time  to  destroy  the 
texture  of  the  envelopment  before  it  can  be  separated ;  and 
it  suffers  very  little  from  this  exposure.  The  produce  is 
from  three  to  five  quarters  per  acre,  and  Is  chiefly  used  to 
feed  birds  kept  in  cages,  and  for  this  purpose  is  largely  ex- 
ported. The  offal  is  very  good  food  for  hones.  Radish 
seed  is  also  cultivated  in  Ue  richer  soils  fbr  the  London 
seedsmen.  It  is  sown  in  drills  and  carehilly  hoed,  so  as  to 
leave  the  plants  eighteen  inches  asunder.  The  pods,  when 
ripe,  require  to  be  left  long  in  the  field  before  the  seed  can 
be  thrashed  out.  The  produce  is  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
bushels  per  acre.  The  demand  for  this  seed  is  very  great: 
eveiy  garden,  however  small,  has  a  bed  of  radishes,  and  few 
gardeners  think  it  worth  while  to  save  the  seed. 

Other  seeds  are  likewise  raised  for  the  London  seedsmen, 
such  as  spinach,  cresses,  and  white  mustard.  Kidney  beans 
arc  cultivated  to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sandwich,  and  produce  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels 
per  aero. 

Woad  and  madder  were  formerly  more  commonly  culti- 
vated in  Kent  than  they  are  now ;  the  foreign,  being  raised 
at  a  less  expense,  have  driven  the  Kentish  out  of  the 
market.  With  a  greater  attention  to  the  management  of 
these  valuable  crops,  they  might  probably  still  be  raised 
advantageously ;  but  everything  which  is  done  in  Kent  is 
done  in  a  more  expensive  manner  than  in  many  other 
countries ;  a  great  proof  Of  the  easy  curcumstances  of  the 
farmers  and  landowners  ther& 

There  is  comparatively  a  very  small  proportion  of  gross 
land  in  Kent,  if  we  except  the  sheep  downs  on  the  chalk 
hills  and  the  marshes.  The  marshes  produce  most  of 
the  hay  consumed  in  winter.  Romney  Marsh,  which  is 
well  known  for  the  richness  of  its  grass,  contains  about 
44,000  acres;  on  the  borders  of  the  Stour  are  27,000  ;  and 
along  the  Medway,  Thames,  and  Swale,  about  11,500  more. 
A  great  many  sheep  are  reared  and  fattened  in  theae 
marshes.  The  cattle  fed  there  are  only  a  secondary  conei- 
deration,  sheep  being  fbund  more  profitable.  The  quantity 
of  sheep  whicn  the  land  will  keep  varies  ttom  two  to  five 
per  acre ;  sometimes  the  grass  grows  foster  than  the  floek 
can  consume,  and  becomes  too  rank,  a  circumstance  vhich. 
is  owing  to  want  of  attention  in  stocking,  and  is  detri- 
mentaL  Lean  catUe  are  then  taken  in  to  eat  it  doie; 
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bnt  a  earanil  fbrmer  never  allows  nis  mai^hes  to  be  either 
over  or  under  stocked,  and  keeps  the  grass  close  fed  and  yet 
ibundaiit.  The  bay  made  in  ttie  marshes  is  often  stacked 
in  the  marsh  itself,  near  soma  shed,  where  the  stock  may 
be  supplied  in  winter. 

There  are  very  few  dairies  of  my  consequence  in 
Kent,  nor  is  any  dieese  made,  except  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

Hops  are  grown  to  a  very  great  extent  in  this  eonnty ; 
tnd,  with  the  exception  of  thoae  which  are  raised  at  Fam- 
him  in  Suri^,  are  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in  England. 
[Hops.] 

In  that  part  of  Kent  which  is  nearest  to  London  there  are 
many  extensive  gardens ;  and  about  Deptford  hundreds  of 
seres  are  laid  out  in  asparagus  beds.  Greatquantitieaof  peas 
are  also  raised  for  the  London  market  on  the  line  of  road  from 
London  to  Rochester.  Apples,  pears,  plumbs,  and  cherries 
are  raised  in  orchards,  ana  the  produce  sent  to  the  London 
market.  Cider  is  also  made  in  considerable  quantities.  In 
some  places  hops,  apples,  cherries,  and  Alberts  may  be  seen 
Rowing  together  in  the  same  grounds ;  the  proportion  is 
800  hop  hUls,  200  HIberts,  and  40  apple  or  pear  trees  per 
irre.  The  hops  last  twelve  years,  the  filberts  thirty ;  after 
which  the  apples  and  pears  require  the  whole  ^und. 
Tbu  is  a  very  good  arrangement,  by  which  the  land  is  con- 
stantly produaing. 

The  cultivation  of  the  filberts  is  peculiar  to  Kent,  and 
very  well  managed  there,  espedally  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  Maidstone.  Thej^  do  not  require  a  ven  rich  soil,  but  grow 
well  in  that  which  is  rocky  and  gravelly.  The  ground  is 
kept  clean  around  the  trees,  which  stand  about  12  feet 
apart  They  are  very  carefully  pruned,  and  one  stem  only 
is  left  to  branch  out  a  few  inches  above  the  ground ;  the 
branches  are  trained  and  pruned  in  the  shape  of  a  punch- 
bowl, and  are  not  allowed  to  run  above  4  or  5  feet  high : 
thus  they  will  bear  abundantly,  and  bo  very  profitable. 
When  the  filberts  are  gathered*  they  are  laid  to  dry  in  the 
sun  or  under  a  shed  exposed  to  the  air.  If  they  are  well 
dried,  they  will  keep  good  for  sevent  yeara. 

There  are  still  some  extensive  woods  in  Kent,  but  they 
are  diminishing  every  year;  and  the  produce  of  bark  and 
timber  is  much  reduced  from  what  it  ftmnerly  was.  The 
demand  for  hop-poles  has  caused  more  attention  to  be  paid 
to  underwood;  and  some  of  the  coppices,  which  are  well 
managed,  give  a  sutlicient  return  to  prevent  their  being 
grubbed  up  and  converted  into  arable  land. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  agriculture  of  this  county,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  notwithstanding  its  present  produc- 
tive state,  and  the  natural  fertility  of  many  parts,  it  is 
capable  of  very  great  improvement,  and  that  by  a  little 
attention,  and  a  judicious  outlay  of  capital  in  draining  and 
liming  where  it  is  ivqnired.  and  espeeiaUy  by  a  mere  econo- 
mical application  of  i^cultaral  labour,  both  in  men  and 
horses,  its  produce  might  be  greatly  increased,  and  raised 
at  much  smaller  expense  than  it  is  at  present. 

Dtviaioiu,  Toumi,  — Kent  has  been  long  divided  into 
five  lathes.  These  divisions,  in  theopinion  of some  writers, 
lake  their  name  from  the  Saxon  xe-hoian,  to  assemble ;  they 
had  formerly  distinct  courts  superior  to  the  hundred  courts ; 
each  of  them  comprebends  several  hundreds,  and  other 
smaller  divisions.   The  lathes  are  as  follows : — 

I.  SuttoTtrot-Hone  Lathe  occupies  the  western  extremity 
<tf  tbecounty.  It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Thames, 
on  the  west  by  Surrey,  on  the  south  by  Sussex,  and  on  the 
east  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  Thames  just 
above  Northfleet  to  the  border  of  the  county  near  Pensburst. 
It  comprehends  an  area  of  173,440  acres,  and  had  in 
1H31  a  population  of  135,931.  It  includes  the  fdlowtng 
hundreds  :— 

I.  Axton  (or  Axtane,  or  CSackstone).  Dartfiwd,  and  Wil- 
mington ;  2.  Blackheath ;  3.  Broml^  and  Beckenham ;  4. 
Cod&healh ;  3.  Little  and  Lesnes  or  Lessness ;  6.  Ruxley ; 
7.  Somerden ;  8.  Westerham  and  Eatonbridge. 

II.  Ayle^ord  Lathe  is  on  the  western  side  conterminous 
with  Sutton-at-Hone  Lathe;  on  the  north  it  is  bounded 
\fj  the  Thames,  on  the  south  by  Sussex,  and  on  the  east  by 
s  line  drawn  from  the  Medway  at  Raiuham  below  Chat- 
ham, south-east  to  Otterden  near  Charing,  from  thence 
south  west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradcorn,  in  the 
Weald,  from  thence  north-west  along  the  Beult  to  the 
junction  of  a  stream  flowing  from  the  Teise,  and  from 
tfaenee  sooth  akmff  that  atraam  and  along  the  Teise  to  the 
Sninz  harder  at  Xamherhmt.  It  oovpndwitdi  aa  ana  of 


244,150  acre<i,  and  had  in  1831  apopulation  of  134,176.  It 
is  subdivided  into  the  following  hundreds : — 

9.  Brencfaley  and  Horsmonden;  10.  Chatham  and  Gil- 
lin^ham;  II.  Eythorne,  orEyhorne;  12.  Hoo;  13.  Lark- 
field  or  Lavercefleld;  14.  Littlefield ;  15.  Maidstone:  16. 
Shamwell,  or  Sbamel;  17.  Toltingtrough,  w  Toltingtrow ; 
18.  Twyford;  19.  Washlingstone,  or  W^tchlingstone ;  20. 
Wrotham ;  beside  the  liberty  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  and 
the  libertyof  the  Lowy  of  Tonbridge. 

Hasted  adds  to  the  above  West  or  Little  Barnefield  hun- 
dred, containing  part  of  the  parish  of  Ooudhurst,  but  not 
the  church. 

III.  Scray  Lathe  is  on  the  western  side  conterminous 
with  Aylesford  Lathe.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Thames,  on  the  south  by  Sussex,  and  on  the  east  by  a 
tolerably  regular  line  drawn  from  Sea  Salter  near  Whit 
stable  to  Aldington  Corner,  six  miles  west  of  Hythe ;  and 
from  thence  by  Orlestone  and  Appledore  to  the  eastern  end 
of  Oxneylsle.  It  comprehends  an  area  of  240,510  acres, 
and  had  in  1831  apopulation  of  78,973.  It  includes  the 
following  hundreds : — 

21.  Bamfield(East);  22.  Barclay,  or  Barkley ;  23.  Black- 
bourne,  or  Blacetune;  24.  Boughton-under-Bleao,  or  Boo- 
ton;  29.  Qdehill ;  S6.  Chart  and  Longbridge;  27.  Cran- 
hrook;  SS.  Faversham;  S9.  Felborough,  or  Teleborg;  30. 
Harden;  31.  Milton,  or  Middleton ;  32.  Rolvenden;  S3. 
Selbrittenden ;  34.  Teuterden ;  35.  Teynham :  36.  Wye. 

Tlie  Liberty  of  the  Isle  of  Sbeppey  is  a  part  of  Milion 
hundred,  but  has  a  constable  of  its  own.  According  to 
Hasted,  Chart  and  Longbridge,  Calehill,  Felborough,-  and 
Wye  hundreds  have  long  been  detached  from  the  Lathe  uf 
Scray,  and  annexed  to  that  of  Sbipway  or-Shepway;  hut 
all  our  other  authorities  give  them  as  being  still  mdudad  in 
Scray. 

I V .  SU  Augustine  Lathe  (formerly  called  also  Hedelinth 
Lathe)  is  conterminous  on  the  west  with  Scray  Lathe.  On 
the  north  and  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea ;  on  the  south 
it  is  oonterminous  with  Sbepmy  Lathe ;  the  boundary  line 
being  drawn  from  the  border  of  Scray  lAthe,  near  the  town 
of  Wye,  to  Ewell  near  Dorer,  and  from  thenoe  south  to  the 
sea  at  Hougham,  between  Dover  and  Folkestone.  Itsarea 
is  166,760  acres,  and  it  had  in  1831  a  population  of  103,621. 
It  cotnprehends  the  following  hundreds : — 

37.  Bewshorough;  38.  Bleangate,orBlengate;  39.  Bridge 
andPetham;  40.  Comilo;  41.  Downhamfurd;  42.  Easuy, 
or  Estrege ;  43.  Kinghamford ;  44.  Preston  ;  45.  Ringslow, 
or  Tenet,  comprehending  the  Isle  of  Tbanet;  46.  West- 
gate;  47.  Whitstable;  48.  Wingham. 

V.  Shepway  or  Shtptoay  Lathe  is  conterminous  on  the 
north  with  St.  Augustine  Lathe,  and  on  the  west  with 
Scray  Lathe  and  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  other  sides  by  the  sea.  Its  area  is  127.380  acres;  its 
population  in  1881  was  25,849.  It  contaiut  the  following 
hundreds: — 

49.  Aloesbri^ ;  50.  Folkestone ;  51.  Ham ;  52.  Hayne, 
orHeane;  33.  Hythe;  54.Langport;  55.  Loningborough ; 
36.  St.  Martin  Pountney;  37.  Mewchurch;  38.  Oxney; 
59.  Stouting;  60.  Street;  61.  Worth;  besides  the  fran- 
chise and  mrony  of  Bircholt,  called  a  hundred  by 
Hasted. 

There  are  several  parts  of  the  county  which  have  their 
particular  *  liberties,'  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  magistrates.  They  are  as  follows: — I.  The  county 
of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  in  St.  Augustine  Lathe.  II. 
The  city  of  Rochester,  and— III.  The  borough  of  Maid- 
stone, both  in  Aylesford  Lathe,  IV.  Hie  liberty  of  Rom- 
ney  Marsh,  comprehending  the  hundreds  of  Langport,  SL 
Martin  Pountney,  and  Worth,  and  part  of  the  hundreds  of 
Aloesbridge,  Newchurch,  and  Street,  and  of  the  barony  of 
Bircholt,  all  in  Shepvay  Lathe.  The  Marsh  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  own  bailiff  and  jurats.  V.  The  Liberty 
of  the  Cinque- Ports,  which  is  partly  in  this  county  and. 
partly  in  Sussex.  The  part  which  is  in  this  county  oom- 
prehenda — 1.  Sandwich,  including  the  bprougb  of  Sand- 
wich; tbeville  of  Sarr,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  ville  of  Ramsgate,  in  the  parish  of  St  Lawrence,  in  the 
Isle  ofThanet;  the  town  and  parish  of  Deal,  the  parish  of 
Walmer,  and  part  of  that  of  Woodnesborough,  neer  Sand- 
wich ;  and  the  parish  of  Fordwich.  near  Canterbury,  all  in 
St  Augustine  Lathe:  S.  Dover,  including  the  town  of 
Dover,  widk  part  of  the  noghbouring  parishes  of  Charlton 
and  Hougham,  the  parish  of  Riogswould,  between  Dover 
and  Dm],  wid  the  town  and  parish  of  StJohn.  Ibig***: 
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the  pwbhei  of  BirchingtoD,  SL  Peter'i,  and  Wood«  or 
Woodofaurdi,  in  Tbanet ;  the  town  and  part  of  the  pariah  of 
Fblkettem,  in  Shepway  Lathe ;  and  we  town  and  part  of 
the  pariab  of  FaTenham,  in  Soray  Lathe.  All  thew,  except 
Favenhain  and  FUkesion^  are  In  St.  Aui^tine  Lathe:  3. 
Hytbe^  includinvthe  town  and  parieh  of  Hythe,  and  part 
of  the  parish  of  West  Hytha^  in  Sbepway  Lather  4.  New 
Romney.  inoluding  the  town  and  parish  of  New  Romney, 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Old  Romney,  Appledore  (in  Scray 
Laths),  Brenset,  Ivechuroh  or  Ivychurch,  Snargate  and 
part  of  Bromhill,  all  near  Romney,  and,  except  Appledore, 
in  -shepway  Lathe:  5.  Rye,  the  liberty  of  which  includes 
in  ibis  county  the  town  of  Taaterden,  in  the  Lathe  of  Scray. 

fClNQUB-POHTS.1 

The  Liberty  of  Hastings  formerly  included  in  this  county 
the  parish  of  Beaksboucn,  near  Canterbury  (St  Augustine 
Lathe),  and  the  hamlet  or  Title  of  Grange,  or  Oreneh,  in 
OiUingbam  pariah,  near  Chathani,  in  Aylnford  Lathe:  but 
these  were  aerated  from  it  by  the  statute  fil  Geo.  IIL,  c. 
38. 

Several  other  places,  though  not  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  magistrates,  are  not  under  the  constables  of 
Uie  hundred,  but  bare  constables  of  their  own. 

There  are  in  the  county  two  cities.  Canterbury  and  Ro- 
ofaeater  ;  the  Cinque-Ports  of  Dover,  Hytfae.  New  Romney, 
and  Sandwich;  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Greenwich 
(including  Deptford  and  Woolwich),  Chatham  and  Maid- 
atone,  and  eighteen  other  market-towns,  nz.  Ashford, 
Bromley,  Cranbrook,  Dartford,  Deal,  Farersham,  Folke- 
stone, Gravesend.  Lydd,  Margate,  Milton,  Ramsgate,  Seven- 
oaks,  SheertHMS,  Sittingbourue  (held  monthly),  Tenterden, 
TonhridgeorTunlmdfi;flb  andWesterham.  lliere  is  a  market 
held  at  wng  intemls  at  Elefaam,  or  Elhaxn,  on  the  Lesser 
Stour,  in  oraw  toprorant  the  fbrffiture  of  the  charter;  and 
ihere  were  formerly  markets  at  Aylesfbrd,  St  Mary  Crav, 
JSllluiiii,Qoudhur8t,Lenham,TownMalling.Queenbi>rough, 
Smarden,  Wrotham,  and  Wye.  Of  some  of  these  places  an 
ioeount  is  gtvon  elsewhere.  [Ashford;  Aylxsfosd;  Can- 
nRBUKT:  Chathah;  Deal;  Dover;  Grxenwicb  (under 
which  Deptford  is  included);  Maidstons;  Maroatb; 
Rahsoatb;  Rochbstsk;  Sandwich;  Shebrmbss;-Wool- 
wica.1   Theothen  we  shall  notice  here. 

Hythe  is  locally  in  Hytbo  hundred,  in  the  lathe  of  Shepway, 
69  miles  from  London.  It  is  called  in  anlient  records  Hethe, 
and  in  Domesday  Hede,  fi-om  the  Saxon  t»V,  a  haven.  "Diis 
town  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  tbe  decay  of  West 
Hythe  and  Lympne^  or  l^mne  (the  Portua  Lemanis  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary),  which  are  now  both  inland.  It  was 
early  a  i^ace  of  importance,  being  one  of  the  Cinque-Ports, 
and  having  once  had,  according  to  Leland,  a  hlr  abbey  and 
ibuT  parish  diurehes.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  town  experience  stich  heavy  calamities, 
pestilence,  eonQagration,  and  shipwreck,  that  they  contem- 
plated abandoning  the  place ;  but  the  king  bythe  grant  of 
a  liberal  charter  induced  them  to  remain.  The  parish  of 
Sl  Leonard,  Hythe,  which  coincides  with  the  Cinque-Port 
contains  860  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  2287. 
of  which  scarcely  any  part  was  agriculiural.  The  town, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  or  diff.  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  parallel 
to  the  sea,  with  some  smaller  ones  branching  from  it  or 
parallel  to  it  The  townhall  and  market-place  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  ehurch  ia  on  tile  slope  of  the  hill 
abore  the  town ;  it  is  a  rroas  church,  wy  antient  with  a 
west  tower.  Some  of  the  western  part  of  the  churdi  is  of 
Norman  architecture :  the  eastern  part  is  early  English,  of 
remarkably  good  design  and  execution;  this  part  of  the 
church  has  hold  buttresses,  and  under  it  a  remarkably  fine 

foiued  crypt  There  are  two  hospitals,  or  almshouses,  in 
yihe,  of  aniient  foundation.  There  are  barracks  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  a  small  theatre,  and  a  public  library  and 
readini^room.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  TTie  corporation 
of  H\the,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  consists  of  four 
aldermen  or  jurats,  and  twelve  councillors.  Hythe  for- 
merly returned  two  members  to  parliament,  by  the  Reform 
Aet  It  sends  only  one.  The  parliamentary  borough  includes 
the  municipal  bonragli,  the  Liberty  of  Uie  town  of  Folke- 
stone, and  the  parishes  of  West  Hythe,  Saltwood,  Cheriion, 
»nd  Folkestone,  and  part  of  that  of  Newington.  These 
Iteita  include  die  watering-place  of  Sandgate.  The  living 
of  Hythe  is  a  perpetual  curacy  united  wuh  the  rectory  of 
Saltwood;  their  joint  annual  value  is  784/,  with  a  glebe- 
bonM;  tbe^  ai9  ia  the  diocese  of  Canteihurj-,  but  exempt 


from' the  archdeacon's  visitation.  There  were  in  1833  m 
the  parish  ten  day-schools  with  197  children ;  two  day  and 
Sunday  national  solMMds  with  838  children,  and  two  Sun* 
day-schools  with  137  children. 

About  a  mile  north  of  Hvthe  are  the  ruins  of  Saltwood 
castle ;  the  outer  walls,  which  are  partly  remaining,  enclose 
an  elliptical  area  of  three  acres.  Tneae  walls  were  strength- 
ened by  several  square  or  circular  towers,  now  much  dila- 
pidated. The  keep,  or  gate-house,  whidi  was  almost  en- 
tirely rebuilt  by  Courtenay,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  time  of  Ricnard  II.,  is  now  occupied  as  a  iarm-bouse. 

^ew  Romney,  in  the  lathe  of  Shepway,  is  situated  near 
the  sea,  in  Romney  Marsh,  and  is  70  miles  from  London. 

The  name  appears  to  he  of  Saxon  origin.  The  etymology 
given  by  Lye  is  Rumen-ea,  ftom  Rume,  wide,  spreading, 
q.d.  the  spreading  water  or  marsh.  Perhaps  it  may  be  from 
Rumen-exe,  *  the  island  in  the  flat  or  mardi,*  a  spot  suffi- 
ciently elevated  from  the  surrounding  marsh  to  be  dry 
being  termed  an  island,  or  *ey,*  by  the  Saxons.  New 
Romney  appears  to  have  risen  befbre  tbe  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  ftom  the  decay  of  Old  Romney  (more  inland), 
the  haven  of  which  was  deserted  by  the  sea.  The  haven  of 
New  Romney  being  commodious  and  well  frequented,  tbe 
town  became  important  and  was  made  one  of  the  cinque- 

tirts,  perhaps  in  the  place  of  Old  Romney,  which,  with 
ydd,  Denge  Marsh  (extending  to  Deiige  Nefes),  and  Os- 
wardestone,  were  added  to  it  as  subordinate  members.  But 
tbe  Rother,  which  then  entered  tbe  sea  at  this  place  and 
formed  its  harbour,  having  forsaken  its  channel  (in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.),  the  harbour  was  choked  up  with  beach, 
and  the  town  went  to  decay.  In  its  flourishing  time  it  is 
said  to  have  been  divided  into  twelve  wards,  and  to  hare 
had  five  parish  churches,  as  well  as  a  pnxxy  and  an  hos^taL 
of  both  which  there  are  some  remains.  At  present  it  is  an 
insignificant  place,  built  on  a  soil  of  gravel  and  sand, 
slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  country.  It  consists 
cbietly  of  one  wide  well-paved  street  with  a  market-house 
and  a  hall,  or  brotherhood-house,  in  which  the  mayor, 
jurats,  and  commons  of  tho  Cinque-Ports  frequently  bold 
their  sittings.  There  is  a  weekly  market  and  one  yearly 
fair.  The  parish  comprehends  2320  acres,  and  had,  in 
1831,  a  population  of  963.  The  church  is  a  very  antient 
and  hanclso'hie  building.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  and 
part  of  the  nave  are  of  Norman  architecture  and  of  good 
composition;  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  of  earl;  Eng- 
lish, and  the  remaining  part  chiefly  of  decorated  English 
character,  with  large  and  fine  windows.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  exempt  from  the 
archdMcon'a  visitation}  of  the  clear  yeariy  value  of  161^., 
with  a  glebe-house  not  fit  fcx  residoice,  in  the  gift  of  All 
Souls*  College,  Oxfcnd. 

There  were,  in  1823,  two  infant  or  dame  schools,  with 
26  scholar8,two  day-schools  with  50  scholars,  and  one  national 
day  and  Sunday  school  with  ]  42  children.  Up  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act  Romney  returned  two  represen- 
tatives to  the  House  of  C!ommons;  these,  like  the  other 
members  for  the  Cinque-Ports,  were  styled  *  barons.'  The 
first  return  of  members  from  the  town  was  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  It  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act ;  and 
is  one  of  the  polling-places  for  East  Kent. 

At  tbe  village  of  Dymchurch,  about  four  miles  north-eaat 
of  New  Romney,  along  the  sliore  of  Romney  Harsh,  is  a 
sea-wall  or  embarkment  of  earth  more  than  three  miles  in 
length,  by  which  the  marshis  preserved  from  the  inundation 
of  the  sea.  It  is  called  Dymchurch  wall.  Its  perpendicular 
height  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  marshes :  at  tbe  side  next  the  sea  it  has  a  slope 
of  a  hundred  yards :  the  width  of  the  top  varies  ftom  fifteen 
to  thirty  feet  There  are  sluices  through  it  for  draining 
the  marshes.  Old  Romney,  from  the  decay  of  which  New 
Romney  arose,  is  now  a  mere  village  with  a  poptdation  of 
113  persons. 

Bromley  is  in  Bromley  and  Beckenham  hundred,  in  tbe 
lathe  of  Sutton  at  Hone,  and  near  the  Ravensbourne  River. 
10  miles  from  London  Bridge.  Bromley  parish  contains 
4630  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  4002.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  one  street  with  neat  well- 
built  bouses,  and  having  a  market-house  in  the  middle  of 
the  town  supported  on  wooden  pillars.  The  ehiuoh  con- 
tains tbe  monuments  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  Dr,  Zac^ary 
Pearce,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  several  othem  The  oishop 
of  Rochester's  palace  at  Bromley  is  a  platai  biick  mansion, 
rebuilt  a.d.  1777.  In  the  palace  aanleft  u  e^fhalybeate 
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tptingt  *  St  Blaiw'a  velV  of  some  repute.  There  is  a  well- 
endowed  hospital  or  'College,'  founded  in  1666  for  clergy- 
men'* widows,  and  since  much  enlarged:  there  are  now 
forty  widows  in  the  establishment.  The  buildings  surrouod 
two  quadrangular  courts :  there  is  a  chapel,  and  a  chaplain 
is  attached  to  the  foundation.  There  are  some  dissenting 
meeiing-housas.  There  is  a  market  on  Thursday,  at  wfaiob^ 
on  the  third  Thursday  in  each  month,  much  business  is 
done  in  rattle ;  there  are  also  two  cattle  fain.  The  living 
of  Bromley  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
deaooniy  at  Roofwster,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  the  oathedial  of  that  see:  its  clear  yearly  value  is 
160/.  There  wera  in  Biomlqr.  in  1833|  two  day  and  Sun* 
day  national-sefaools,  one  with  100  boys,  and  another  with 
90  gtrla;  IS  children  of  each  sex  were  eluthed  Atom  m  an- 
tient  endawment.  Bromley  is  <aie  of  the  polUng-plaoes  fbr 
the  western  divi^on  of  the  county  of  Kent. 

Cianbrook,  the  principal  town  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  is 
in  the  hundred  of  Cranbrook  in  the  lathe  of  Scray,  48  miles 
from  London  Bridge.  The  parish  comprehends  10,460  acres, 
and  had  in  I  SSI  a  population  of  3844,  about  half  agricultural. 
The  town  of  Cranbrook  is  irregularly  built.  The  church  is 
a  large  and  handsome  edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
with  good  buttresses  and  fine  windows ;  it  is  advantageously 
situated  on  a  small  eminence  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Thm  are  lemal  difsentiog  meeting-houaei.  Cranlwook 
was  onoe  the  centre  of  the  dotbine  trade  introduced 
the  Flemii^  whom  the  polier  of  Edmrd  III.  induced  to 
settle  in  this  oountry.  Since  toe  removal  of  this  branch  of 
industry  to  the  north  and  west  of  England,  Cranbrook  has 
been  a  mart  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, especially  hops.  The  market,  which  is  now  hold  on 
Wednesday,  is  chiefly  for  com  and  hops ;  every  fortnight 
there  -is  a  cattle-market.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  of  the  clear  annual 
value  of  163^,  with  a  glebe-houae.  There  were,  in  1833, 
eleven  daj-iehoolB  (two  of  them  endowed)  with  299  scholars; 
and  six  Sunday-schools  with  449  ohildren.  In  the  parish 
of  Cranbrook  are  the  ruins  of  Sissinghurst,  a  fine  mansion 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Baker  fomily.  From  living 
been  naed  as  a  French  priaon  during  one  of  the  wars  of  the 
last  century,  it  acquired  the  inapmopriate  name  of  Sissing- 
hurst Oastle.  In  the  hamlet  of  llilkhonse  Street,  in  this 
parish,  are  the  remains  of  an  anttent  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Cranbrook  is  one  of  the  polling  stations 
for  the  western  division  of  the  county. 

I>artford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Axton,Dartf<H^,and  Wil- 
mington, in  the  lathe  of  flutton-at-Hone.  It  is  on  the  river 
Darent,  from  which  it  gets  its  name  (in  Saxon  Darentford, 
in  Domesday  Tarenteford),  about  three  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Thames,  lA  miles  from  London  Bridge 
on  the  road  to  Dover.  The  great  insurrection  under  Wat 
Tyler,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  broke  out  here.  The 
parish  contains  4150  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  population 
of  471*9,  about  one-tenth  agricultural.  The  town  is  in  a 
narrow  valley,  and  the  jvineipal  street  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Dorer  road.  The  ehunh  is  near  the  east  end  of  tba  town, 
close  to  the  bridge  over  the  Darent  The  antient  burying* 
ground  is  at  some  distance  eastward  tnm  the  chun^  on  a 
hill  which  overlooks  the  town ;  a  new  burial-ground  was 
consecrated  a  few  jwars  since.  There  are  several  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  The  trade  of  Dartford  is  oonsiderable : 
there  are  chalk-pits  near  the  town,  and  corn,  oil,  powder, 
and  paper  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  river  Darent ; 
also  a  largo  iron  foundry  and  manufactory  of  machinery. 

The  first  paper-mill  erected  in  this  country  was  at  Dart- 
ford  ;  it  was  built  by  Sir  John  Spielman,  a  German,  who 
introduced  the  manuftictnTe,  and  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  powder-mills :  the  first  mill  established  in  England 
for  rolling  and  slitting  iron  was  also  near  Dartfivd.  Bargee 
from  the  Hhuum  codm  up  to  the  wharf  below  the  town. 
The  market  is  on  Saturday;  and  there  is  a  yearly  fair.  The 
trade  in  com  is  oonsidaable.  The  livii^  of  Dartford  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Rochester,  of 
the  dear  yearly  value  of  534^.  with  a  glebe-houae.  There 
were,  in  1833.  nine  day-ecfaools  with  311  children;  one  of 
these,  with  80  soholars,  is  endowed :  there  were  two  day  and 
Sunday  national  schools  with  about  200  ohildren ;  and  three 
Sunday-schools  with  166  children. 

Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  nunnery,  founded  ^.n. 
1371,  by  Edward  IIL.  for  Augustine  nuns,  but  afterwards 
occupied  by  Dominican  nuns.  At  the  dissolution  the  prioresa 
eiidsenmof  the  nuns  vera  (tf  some  of  the  best  and  most 


antient  fkmilies  of  the  eounty:  the  revenues  were  then 
400^  8«.  gross,  or  3801.  9«.  OU.  clear.  The  buildings  wore 
occupied  by  Henry  VIIL,  an^  durit^  her  progress  in  Kent, 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  royal  residence.  The  present 
remains  are  of  brick  and  conHtst  of  a  large  embattled  cate 
way,  with  some  adjaoent  buildings,  now  occupied  as  a  form- 
house:  the  gardens  and  orcharas  occupied  twelve  acres, 
and  were  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  yet  entire.  There  is 
an  almshouse  at  Dutford,  f<amerly  an  hospital  for  lepers. 

Faversham  is  locally  situate  in  the  hundred  of  Faver 
sham  in  the  lathe  of  &9my,  but  has  a  separate  jurisdiction, 
being  a  member  of  Dover,  one  of  the  Cinque-Porta.  It  is 
on  a  stream  ronning  into  the  East  Swale,  and  just  to  the 
left  of  the  road  to  Dover,  47  miles  from  London  Hrid^  I* 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  note  before  the  time 
of  Stephen,  who  built  and  endowed  here  an  abbey  for 
Cluniac  monks,  in  which  himself  hisqueen  Matilda,  and  bis 
eldest  son  Eustace  at  Boulogne  were  buried.  I'bis  abbey 
was  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  in  the  hands  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order:  its  revenue  was  3S5L  15«.  3d.  gross,  or  286/. 
lis.  lo^d.  clear.  Some  portions  of  the  outer  walls  remain. 
At  the  dissolution  the  remains  of  King  Stephen  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  for  the  sake  of  the  leaden  ocmELn  in  which  they 
were  contained. 

The  parish  of  Faversham  comprehends  2270  acres,  and 
had  in  1831  a  population  of  4489.  less  than  one-tenth  sgrt 
cultural.  The  population  of  the  ac^acent  psridi  of  Prcstoa, 
a  village  which  joins  Faversham  town,  was  at  the  same  time 
675.  The  town,  which  has  been  mudi  imjHoved  in  t^  last 
half  century,  consists  principally  of  funr  streets  fbrming  an 
irregular  cross,  and  having  the  guildhall  and  market-^aoe 
in  the  centre.  The  church,  which  is  a  large  crueifora 
structure  of  flint,  has  some  portions  in  the  deeorated  Ei^* 
lish  style;  other  portions  are  of  later  date.  There  is  a 
light  tower  at  the  west  end,  crowned  with  pinnacles,  wnd 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire.  There  are  an  assembly- 
room  and  a  theatre.  Faversham  is  a  port,  and  has  an  excise- 
office  and  custom-house.  The  creek  or  arm  of  the  Swale  on 
which  the  town  stands  is  navigable  for  vevels  of  IftO  tons, 
several  coasting  vessels  belong  to  the  port.  Coals  from  the 
North  of  England  and  timber  from  the  Baltic  are  imported. 
The  exports  are  ehiefly  agricultural  produce,  com,  bofsu 
fruit,  and  wool,  which  are  sent  to  Ltmdon  bv  lu^s.  Thue 
is  no  manufocturo  now  except  of  gunpowiiBr  and  cement 
on  a  small  scale.  The  oyster  flshefy,  which  is  an  important 
branch  of  industry,  employs  about  250  adult  males.  The 
oyster  fishermen  and  dredgermen  form  an  incorporated  oob- 
pany.  The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Satur^w* 
there  are  a  monthly  cattle-market  and  an  annual  foir.  The 
council  of  the  borough  of  Faversham,  under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  consists  of  four  aldermen  or  jurats  and  twelve 
councillors.  The  living  ^  a  vicarage  in  the  diooeae  and  arch- 
deaconry  of  Canterbury,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  342/., 
with  a  gl«be-bonse.  There  were  in  1838  a  well  endowed 
grammar-eehool,  with  18  scholars ;  a  national  sdml  with 
185  children;  ud  twenty-one  other  day-sohool^  wittk  £40 
children;  two  boarding-sehools  with  lOS  diildren;  and 
three  Sunday-schools  with  452  children.  There  an  several 
dissenting  meeting-houses. 

Folkestone  is  locally  in  the  hundred  of  Folkestone  in 
Shepway  lathe,  70  miles  from  London,  but  has  separate 
jurisdiction,  being  a  member  of  the  Cinque-Port  of  Dover. 
It  was  early  a  place  of  some  imporunoe :  the  Romans  had  a 
tower  here  on  a  high  hill,  of  the  earth-works  or  entrench- 
ments of  whioh  there  are  yet  some  remains.  By  the  Saxons 
it  was  called  Folceetane ;  in  Domesday.  Fulchestsn.  Then 
was  a  monastery,  whieh  had  been  destn^ed  hf  tb»  Dance 
during  or  befon  the  time  of  Athelstan.  There  was  also  a 
castle  built  by  the  Bsxcm  kings  of  Kent,  and  lebaiU  by  the 
Normans,  whieh  has'been  in  later  timea  nearly  all  destnwed, 
with  the  cliff  on  whieh  it  stood,  the  encroaehnents  of  the 
sea.  All  that  lemaina  is  a  snium  part  of  the  wall  near  the 
church. 

The  parish  of  Folkestone  com^rahends  in  all  4360  aam. 
of  whicn  680  ara  in  the  separate  jurisdictioo  of  the  town' 
the  population  in  1831  consisted  of  4296  pe.sons.  of  whom 
3638  were  in  the  town.  Folkestone  is  situated  on  the  shw.  - 
of  Ae  English  Channel,  partly  in  a  hollow  between  i**^ 
clifliW,  and  partly  on  the  west  diff.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
sleep,  and  indinerantly  paved.  The  harbour,  owing  ta  the 
aeoumulation  of  shingle,  is  not  capsule  ofaflbrdiDg  *^1m>^ 
ue  to  many  tssisIs.  Many  boats  bel  ^  '  *  ~ 
engaged  in  thenMMandliiiita^li 
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whieb  ttanfl*  at  the  WMt  end  of  tlie  town,  is  a  eroH  cliuteh 
of  aarly  Enf^iih  cbaraoier,  having:  >  tower  in  the  centre 
supported  It;  strong  pien.  The  weitem  end  was  partly 
blown  down  by  a  hurricane  in  December,  1705,  and  when 
rebuilt  the  dimensknu  were  ooDtracted.  There  are  three 
dissenting  places  of  worship.  There  was  a  Benedictine 
priory  at  Folkestone,  originally  alien,  but  afterwards  made 
denisen.  A  gateway  in  the  wall  and  some  part  of  the 
ftundationi  are  all  that  remain  of  this  building.  The  trade 
of  the  town  is  dull :  fishing  and  smuf^ling  are  both  on  the 
decline.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  is  one 
Taarly  fair.  The  council  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
oonsuts  at  four  aldermen  or  jurats  and  twetve  oounciUors. 
The  market-houie  and, the  guQdhall  hav«  been  lately 
rebuilt.  Hie  Urlng  ii  a' perpetual  curacy,  in  the  diocese 
and  archdeaconry  ol  Oanterbnry,  of  the  clear  yearly  yalue 
of  185/.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  inftnt-school,  with  60 
children;  twelve  dame-schools,  with  251  scholars;  six  day 
or  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  242  children ;  and  four 
Sunday-schools,  with  491  children.  Dr.  William  Harvey 
TBS  bom  at  Folkestone. 

Folkestone  was  by  the  Reform  Act  made  pert  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Hythe. 

The  Tillage  of  Sandgate,  which  is  partly  in  Folkestone 
parish,  is  a  place  of  some  resort  as  a  bathing-place.  There 
u  a  castle  at  Sandgate,  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  fmhMy  on 
the  site  of  a  more  antient  one. 

Gravesend  is  on  the  south  bank  c^dw  Thames,  locally  in 
the  hundred  of  Toltingtrough,  in  the  lathe  of  Aylesford, 
S2  miles  from  London  Bridge  through  Dartford.  The 
western  part  of  the  town  is  in  the  parish  of  Chravesend,  the 
•astern  in  that  of  Milton.  In  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
Graveeend  was  burned,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  carried 
into  captivity  by  a  squadron  of  French  galleys.  In  the  reign 
of  *Henry  VIII.  two  platforms  were  raiaed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  town,  and  a  blockhouse  at  Tilbury,  iu  Essex,  to 
guard  the  passage  of  the  river. 

The  parish  of  Gravesend  comprehends  630  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  5097;  Milton  contains  650  acres, 
with  a  population  of  4348:  making  together  1280  acres, 
with  a  population  of  9445.  Gravesend  liaa  of  lata  years 
become  a  great  place  of  resort  for  visitors  flrom  the  metro- 
p<dis,  and  lias  been  much  «ila^;ed  and  improved:  the  old 
town  ia  however  stilt  mean  and  irregular.  Two  piers 
have  been  weeted  for  landing  passengers,  and  a  convenient 
bathing'house  for  visitors.  There  are  a  library,  concert- 
room,  theatre,  and  gardens.  The  country  round  Graveaepd 
is  pleasant,  and  the  view  from  the  WiadraiU  Hill,  above 
the  tuwn,  extensive.  Thv  church,  which  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  a  neat  spa  ;iou8  brick  building :  there  are  a 
chapel  of  ea-ie  and  several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
Milton  church  is  near  the  east  end  of  the  town. 

Formerly  vessels  sailing  from  the  port  of  London  were 
obliged  to  stop  at  Giavesend  to  take  tlwir  clearanpes.  Out- 
ward-bound Indiamen  still  take  infkesh  nrovisiont  here: 
eeamen  ^ing  out  |tfOTide  themselves  with  slops.  There  ara 
considerable  lime-works  and  brick-6elds  about  the  town, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  is  occupied 
by  market-gardeners,  who  raise  vegetables,  especially  aspa- 
n^^us,  for  the  supply  of  the  London  markets.  Many 
vesseU  are  employed  in  fishing ;  and  some  rope-making 
and  ship-building  axe  carried  on.  The  resort  of  visitors  from 
the  metropolisi  to  Gravesend  during  the  summer  season  is 
\ery  great,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  steam-boat  conveyance 
and  its  convenient  distance  from  London.  The  market  is 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  the  former  for  corn.  The 
eanal  which  unites  the  Medway  and  the  Thames  outers 
the  laUw  near  Gravesend.  This  town  is  one  of  the  polling- 
places  for  West  Kent  There  is  a  fort  at  Gtavesend, 
mounting  sixteen  guns. 

The  living  of  Ckavesend  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  307/. ;  that  of  Milton  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  359/.;  both  of  them  are  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Rochester. 

The  inhabitanu  of  the  parishes  of  Gravesend  and  Milton 
were  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  the  borough  was  divided  into  two  wards :  it 
has  6  jurats  or  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  There  were, 
»n  1 833,  in  the  two  parishes,  two  in&nt  or  dame  schools, 
with  74  children ;  two  national  schools,  with  180  children ; 
one  endowed  d»-sohool.  with  34  children ;  seventeen  other 
TSr^SSr^  i*^  children ;  seven  boarding-schools,  with 
JM  dtOdnn;  nA  Aw  Suaday-Mfaoglis  with  m  duUcen. 


Lydd,  or  Ud,  is  in  fiie  hundred  of  Langport,  in  the  latlw 
of  Shepway.  The  hundred  is  one  of  those  included  in  the 
liberty  of  Komney  Marsh ;  but  Lydd  is  a  corporate  town, 
and  a  member  of  the  cinque-port  of  New  Romney,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  three  miles.  The  name  is  written 
in  antient  records  Hlyda,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  ocvruption 
of  the  Latin  litttu,  '  a  shore,*  a  name  corresponding  to 
its  situation.  It  is  upon  the  tongue  of  land,  the  termination 
of  which  is  Denge  Ness,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  sea  once  came  nearer  to  iL  The 
parisn  comprehends  11,660  acres,  withapopulati<m,in  1831, 
of  1357,  more  than  half  of  which  was  agriculturaL  The 
town  consists  of  houses  irregularly  built  on  an  open  flat, 
and  from  its  being  quite  out  of  any  thoroughfrirc^  mL  from 
the  decline  of  the  contraband  trade,  by  which  it  was  for- 
merly sunported,  it  is  a  dull  decajred  place.  Hw  church  is  a 
large  buildii^,  with  a  fine  tower  m  the  perpendicular  style, 
and  crocketted'piniiacles.  The  market  u  on  Thursday :  the 
chief  employment  of  the  townsmen  is  in  fishing.  The  cor- 
poration, which  is  left  untouched  by  the  Munici)i&l  Reform 
Act,  consists  of  a  bailiff,  jurata,  and  freemen.  The  bailiff 
and  jurats  bi«  justices  in  the  borough,  which  is  co-exten- 
sive with  the  parish.  The  li\nng  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
diocese  <tf  Canterbury,  exempt  from  the  archdeacon's  visi- 
tation, of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  1 247i.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  was,  in  1833,  only  one  school  in  the  parish,  a  national 
school,  of  1 16  children,  with  a  lending  library  attached. 

On  the  point  of  Denge  Ness  is  a  lighthouse  110  feet 
high,  and  a  small  fort,  lliere  is  a  spri.ig  of  fre^  water  on 
tbu  point,  which  is  covered  by  the  sea  .<very  tide. 

Milton,  sometimes  distinguished  as  \  ilton-next-Sitting^ 
bourne,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Milton  and  in  the  laUte  of 
Scray.  on  a  creek  or  arm  of  the  Swale^  39^  miles  from 
London. 

'Hiis  town  was  a  demesne  of  the  Saxon  kings,  who  are 
said  to  have  had  a  palace  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
struggle  of  the  Danish  chieftain  Hastings  with  Alfred  the 
Great,  the  Danes  formed  an  encampment  here,  the  remains 
of  which  yet  exist,  under  the  name  of  Castle  Rough,  from 
its  being  overgrown  with  trees  and  underwood.  The  town 
was  burned  by  Earl  Godwin  during  his  quarrel  with  Edward 
the  Confoasor.  but  roae  to  importance  again  in  the  time  of 
the  Oonqueror.  Hie  parish  oomprehenas  2340  acres,  and 
had,  in  1831,  a  pvpulation  of  2233,  of  which  about  an  eighth 
is  agricultural.  The  town  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  sloping 
down  to  the  creek,  and  is  ill  built  The  business  of^ the 
l^ace  arises  from  its  oyster  fishery,  and  from  its  being  the 
port  of  communication  with  London  for  the  surrounding 
agricultural  district.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the 
antient  court-house  for  holding  the  manor  courts  and  public 
meetings,  with  the  town  gaol  beneath.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  is  one  yearly  fair.  Huch  corn  is 
shipped  here.  The  church,  which  is  to  the  nnth  of  tlio 
town,  is  chiedy  in  the  decorated  English  style ;  it  is  large 
and  handsome,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end. 
The  liviag  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of 
Canterbuiy.  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  256/.  with  a  glebe- 
house. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  leren  infimt  or  dame 
schools,  containing  140  children;  three  day-schools,  with 
163  children;  one  day  and  Sunday  national  school,  with 
ISO  children,  partly  supported  by  endowment;  and  one 
Sunday-school,  with  152  cnildren. 

Sevenoaks,  in  the  hundred  of  Codsheath  and  the  lathe 
of  Sutton-at-Hone,  is  on  the  Hastings  road,  24  miles  from 
I^ndon.  This  town,  called  in  an  antient  document  Seovan- 
acca,  received  its  name  from  seven  oak  trees  which  once 
occupied  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  stands.  The 
parisii  comprehends  an  area  of  6790  acres  (of  which  I91« 
are  in  the  liberty  of  Riverbead,  and  3210  in  the  Weald 
liberty),  with  a  popnUtion  of  4709 ;  about  one-third  agri- 
cultural. The  town  is  sitnated  on  the  northern  brow  of 
the  chalk  marl  and  green  sand  range  of  high  lands,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  district  It  is  well 
built,  and  contains  a  number  of  good  houses.  Tbo  ehuich 
is  spacious  and  elegant,  and,  from  its  situation  on  an  emi- 
nence. foEma  a  conspicuous  object ;  it  is  chiefly  in  the  per- 
pendicular style.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. At  the  south  end  of  the  town  is  the  grammar- 
school,  which  has  a  good  endowment :  there  is  also  a  large 
range  of  almshouses;  both  these  institutions  owe  their 
origin  to  Sir  William  de  Sevenoke,  a  foundling  brougrht 
upV  some  ebuitaUe  penoni  ia  thU  (own,  ft«a^whioh  M 
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took  hii  name.  There  are  two  other  well  eudmrad  Bohools, 
Anrnded  bf  JMj  l&r^aret  BosweU,  with  a  han^me 
Kbool-house  lately  rebuilt.  The  market-bouse  is  an  old 

bnildiDg,  in  which  the  county  assizes  were  held  frequently 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  oeeasionally  since.  The 
mirket  is  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  com;  there  is  a  monthly 
cattle  market ;  andaUo  two  yearly  &irs.  There  are  some  silk- 
miUs  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  living  ia  a  vicarage  and 
■ineeure  rectory,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
biilu^  of  Canterbury,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  933/., 
vith  a  glebe-house. 

Near  Seveaoaks  is  Knowle  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Plymouth. 

There  vera,  in  1833,  in  Sir  William  de  Sevenuke's  gram- 
tair-tehool  31  baysCll  on  the  ibundation) ;  in  lisdy  Boswell's 
■ehoote,  219  ohildren  of  both  lexes;  vaA  in  thirteen  othw 
dty  or  boarding  and  day-schooU,  408  children.  There  were 
ibur  Sonday-sehools,  with  397  ohildren,  three  of  them  with 
lending  libraries  attached. 

Sittingboume  is  in  the  hundred  of  Milton  and  the  lathe 
of  Scray,  40  miles  from  London  on  the  road  to  Canterbury. 
The  parish  contoins  1260  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  popu- 
lation of  2182,  about  one-eiffhth  agricultural.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  main  street.  There  are  some  good  inns,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  place  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
pasMee  of  travellers  between  London  and  Dover.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  edifice,  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower  ana  the  external  walls,  situw  a.d.  1 762,  when  it 
was  accidentally  burnt  It  has  some  curious  windows  of  de- 
corated character,  and  some  fine  ones  of  perpendicular  date. 
Queen  Slisabeth  granted,  in  two  succemve  charters,  a 
weekly  market  ana  two  fairs  -  she  also  incorporated  the 
town,  and  granted  the  jffivilege  of  returning  members  to 
pariiament.  Communication  with  London  ia  maintained 
by  hoys  from  a  quay  on  Milton  creek  in  this  parish.  The 
weekly  market  has  been  long  discontinued,  the  fairs  re- 
main, and  the  other  privileges  were  never  exercised.  The 
present  market  is  held  monthly.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
m  the  dioceae  and  archdeaconry  of  Canterbuj^,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  212/.,  with  a  elebe-house.  There  were,  in 
1S33,  two  dame-schools,  with  29  children ;  nine  boarding 
and  day  schools,  with  1 86  children ;  one  national  school,  with 
160  children ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  333  children. 
Sittingboume  it  one  oi  the  nolling-placei  for  Bast  Kent 

Tenterden  is  loeaUy  in  toe  hundred  of  Tenterden  and 
hthe  of  Sczay,  but  has  a  aoMrate  jurisdiction,  being  a 
member  of  tlw  oinque-port  of  Rye.  It  is  55  miles  from 
London,  on  the  road  through  the  Weald  of  Kent  to  Romoey. 
The  pariah  comprehends  8620  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a 
population  of  3177,  about  fat  V  agrioultund.  The  town 
■lands  on  an  eminence,  in  a  ri^a  agricultural  district,  upon 
which  it  depends:  it  consists  of  one  main  street  along  the 
Romney  road,  and  contains  some  good  houses.  The  church 
is  a  spacious  and  handsome  edifice,  chiefly  of  perpendicular 
character,  having  a  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end.  to  which  a 
beacon  was  formeriy  attached.  It  has  been  a  popular  saying 
that  ■  Tenderden  steeple  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands? 
This  hag  been  lunwBed  to  originate  from  thecircumstuoeof 
the  funds  destined  for  keepinz  up  Sandwich  haven  having 
l>eea  applied  to  the  building  of  this  chuxeh.  There  are  some 
diateating  places  of  worship.  There  is  a  townhall,  a  modern 
tmildiiw,  sometimes  used  as  an  assembly-room.  The 
market  u  on  Friday,  and  there  is  a  yearly  &ir.  When  the 
clothing  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  this 
ton  was  one  of  the  manufocturing  places.  Tenterden  was 
iooorporated  by  Henry  VL  The  corporation,  under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  consists  of  4  jurats  or  aldermen 
tod  12  councillors.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese 
■nd  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  177/.  There  were,  in  1833,  a  national  school,  with  190 
children,  endowed  with  the  transferred  Ainds  of  a  decayed 
grammar-Bchool;  six  other  day-schools,  with  127  children; 
ud  fomr  Sunday-iebools,  vith  181  children. 

Tunbridg^  or  Tonbridge,  ii  in  the  liberty  of  the  Lowey  of 
Tonkridge,  and  in  the  lathe  of  Aylesford,  30  miles  from  Lon- 
don, on  uie  road  to  Hastings.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror 
icastle  was  built  on  this  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway  by 
Richard  Fits-Gilbert  (otherwise  Richard  de  Tunbridge), 
■flerwards  earl  of  Clare ;  and  the  town  rose  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  castle.  In  the  civil  troubles  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL  the  castle  was  besi^ied  and  taken  from  its 
owner  Gilbert  Rufus,  earl  of  Clare,  Glo'ster,  and  Hertford. 
bTPxinoaSdwaid.  I>uring  the         the  gaxxtson  burnt 


the  town.  There  was  also  a  priory  at  Tunbridee  founded 
by  Richard  de  Clare,  flrst  earl  of  Hertford,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  L,  for  canons  of  St  Augustin.  the  revenue  of  which 
at  the  suppression  was  169/.  lOs.  3d.  Ihe  parish  compre- 
hends 14,730  acres,  and  has  a  population  of  1 0,380,  about  one- 
fourth  agricultural.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street, 
broad,  partially  paved,  and,  from  its  being  on  a  decUvity.clean. 
There  are  several  bridges  over  the  Medway,  which  'is  here 
divided  into  various  arms.  Near  the  principal  bridge  is  a 
wharf,  where  the  timber  brought  from  the  Weald  is  sent 
down  the  Medway.  The  church,  which  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  a  luve  and  handsome  fabric,  in  various  styles 
of  architecture.  There  is  a  free-schooi.  founded  by  Sir 
Andrew  Judd,  and  richly  endowed:  it  has  16  exhibitions  of 
100/.  per  annum  each,  tenable  at  any  college  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  beudes  thirteen  other  exhibitions,  and  a  fellow- 
ship at  St  John's  College.  Oxford.  There  are  a  townhall 
ana  market-house.  The  ruins  of  the  eastle,  which  are  near 
one  of  the  bridges,  consist  of  an  entrance  gateway,  flanked 
with  round  towers,  and  tolerably  perfect,  and  of  the  artifi- 
cial mound  on  which  the  ke«i  stood ;  the  outer  walls  en- 
closed an  area  of  six  acres.  The  ruins  of  the  priory  consist 
principally  of  the  refectory,  now  converted  into  a,  bani. 
There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  a  monthly  cattle- 
market,  also  one  yearly  fair.  The  trade  of  the  town  ia  in 
coal  and  timber  brought  from  Maidstone  fcft*  the  supply  of 
the  neighbourhood:  gunpowder  and  wooden  wares  (which 
last  take  their  name  from  the  town)  are  made  to  a  small 
extent  The  living  ia  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  and  ardi- 
deaconry  of  Roehestarf  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  763/1, 
with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  1833  seven  infknt  or  dame  schools,  with 
872  ohildren ;  Judd's  endowed  grammar-school,  widi  100 
boys  (60  of  them  on  the  fbundation) ;  the  '  Southborough 
Free-school,'  with  57  children ;  and  fourteen  other  boarding 
and  day  aobools,  with  430  or  440  children;  four  day  and 
Sunday  schools  of  the  established  churoh  (two  of  them 
national  schools),  with  362  children,  and  three  Sunday- 
schools  with  420  children. 

Tunbridge  Wells  is  between  five  and  six  miles  south 
of  Tunbridge,  upon  the  border  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
part  of  it  being  in  each  county.  It  extends  into  the 
parishes  of  Speldhurst  (Washlingstone  hundred,  lathe  of 
Scray),  and  Frant  (Rolherfield  hundred,  rape  of  Pevensey, 
Sussex),  but  is  chiefly  in  that  of  Tunbr^ge.  Tho  popuhi- 
tion  cannot  be  given  distinct  firom  that  of  the  pariahea  in 
which  the  town  is  situated.  The  chalybeate  spring  to 
which  the  town  owes  its  origin,  was  first  noticed  in  the 
reign  of  James  L,  by  Dudley  lord  North,  who  had  been 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  The  benefit  which  he  derived  from  tae  waler 
brought  the  spring  into  notice  ;  the  wells  were  sunk,  paved, 
and  enclosed,  but  the  visitors  found  accommodation  atTuu- 
bridge  town.  The  water  is  chalybeate,  and  nearly  equal  in 
strength  to  that  of  Spa,  in  Crermany.  The  soil  in  dry,  and 
the  air  of  the  place  is  healthy,  though  cold.  When  Hen- 
rietta, queen  of  Charles  I.,  visited  the  Wells,  she  and  her 
suite  remained  under  tents.  By  degrees  however  per< 
manent  habitatians  were  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  wells,  and  at  the  neighbouring  villages  of  South- 
borough  and  Rusthall.  After  the  Restoration  the  place 
rapidly  increased.  A  chapel  was  built  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
dedicated  to  King  Charles  the  Martyr;  a  subscription- 
school  was  also  established,  and  an  assembly-room,  coffee- 
house, bowling-greens,  and  other  places  of  amusement 
were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  has  much 
increased  of  late  years.  The  Wells,  properly  so  called,  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  near  them  are  the  markets,  the 
chapel,  the  assembly-rooms,  and  the  public  walks,  or  parades. 
There  are  a  theatre,  libraries,  und  the  other  usual  requisites 
of  a  watering-place.  Different  groups  of  houses  are  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Mount  Zion,  Mount  Ephraim, 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  Bishop's  Down.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  south-west  from  the  Wells,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
are  the  High  Rocks,  which  present  a  striking  and  romantic 
scene.  The  chapel  at  Tunbridge  Wells  has  been  enlarged 
since  its  first  section,  and  stands  partly  in  each  of  the 
three  parishes.  Tiiere  is  a  new  chorch  lately  erected  in 
Tunbridge  parish,  and  there  are  some  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. Tunbrid^  Wells  is  famous  for  toys  and  sm^l 
articles  turned  in  holly,  plum-tree,  cherry-tree,  sycamore, 
and  varioua  foreign  woods. 
Southborough  is  midway  between  Tunbridge,  towqjmd 
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tlie  Wella.  A  new  district  church  has  been  erected  here, 
and  there  is  (as  already  noticed),  an  endowed  flree-school. 
The  place  consists  of  a  number  of  scattered  houses. 

Westerham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Westorham,  in  the 
lathe  of  Sutton-aMIone.  81  miles  from  London,  through 
Bromley.  It  is  near  the  source  of  the  Darent,  and  in  the 
TuUey  of  Holmesdate,  between  the  chalk  and  the  r^tone 
hills.  The  parish  haa  ao  area  of  3740  acres,  and  the  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  1985,  about  two-fifths  agricultural.  The 
town  is  on  a  declivity ;  the  principal  street  runs  east  and 
west  on  the  road  which  runs  from  Maidstone  along 
the  valley  of  Holmesdale  into  Surrey.  The  church  is  a 
neat  and  tolerably  spacious  building,  chiefly  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style:  it  contains  a  neat  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of 
General  Wolfe.  There  are  one  or  two  dissenting  places  of 
worship.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  is  a 
yearly  catUe-fbir. 

The  living  is  a  vicaru;e  united  with  the  parochial  cha- 
pelry  of  E&nbridge ;  they  are  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Roehestoj  their  Joint  annual  value  is  6082., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833  a  national  school 
with  46  girls,  and  five  other  day-schools  with  144  children ; 
two  boarding-schools  with  4S  children ;  and  two  Sunday- 
lichools  with  96  children. 

General  Wolfe  and  Bishop  Hoadley  were  natives  of  Wes- 
terham. 

Queenhorough,  or  Quinborowe,  is  in  the  liberty  of  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  the  lathe  of  Scray,  45)  miles  from  Lon- 
don, hv  a  road  branching  firom  the  Dover  road  eight  miles 
beyona  Chatham,  and  leading  into  the  Isle  by  King's  Ferry 
over  the  West  Swale.  Queenboroiigh  (antiently  Cyning- 
burg)  belonged  to  the  Saxon  kinss,  who  had  a  castle  here, 
on  the  site  of  which  Edward  III.  commenced  a  new  and 
more  extensive  fortress.  Edward  made  the  town  a  free 
borough,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Queenboroi^,  in  honour 
of  his  consort  Philippa.  This  castlo  was  demolished  ia  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  the  moat  and  well  point 
out  its  site.  The  well,  after  being  partly  filled  up  with  rub- 
bish, was  cleared  out  and  restored  to  use  in  1725 ;  it  sup- 
plies the  town  with  water.  Queenhorough  is  a  poor  place ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on  the 
oyster  fishery;  a  few  of  them  possess  boats  of  their  own, 
1  he  houses  form  one  main  street :  the  church  we^s  originally 
a  chapel  to  the  parish  church  of  Minster,  but  is  now 
parochial:  the  interior  is  neat  There  is  a  guildhall  and 
a  small  gaol  under  it.  Queenhorough  has  a  corporation, 
and  untifdisfranehised  by  the  Reform  Act  it  returned  two 
members  to  parliament. 

The  parish  had  in  1831  a  population  of  786.  The  income 
of  the  corporation  is  derived  from  the  oyster  fishery,  the 
management  of  which  is  in  their  hands.  The  markets 
which  are  now  disused,  were  held  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day. The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  and 
archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
66/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833  a  free-school, 
with  72  chudren,  five  other  day  schools,  with  about  100 
children,  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  177  children. 

St.  Mary  Cray,  the  most  considerable  of  the  villages  which 
take  their  name  from  the  river  Cray  (the  others  are  St.  Paul's 
Cray,  Foot's  Cray,  and  North  Cray),  in  Ruxley  hundred, 
SuttoQ-ai-Hone  lalhe,  is  on  a  cross-road  which  connects  the 
Maidstone  and  Hastings  roads,  13  miles  from  London.  It  had 
formerly  a  market,  but  it  was  discontinued  in  1703  in 
consequence  of  the  market-house  having  been  blown  down. 
The  population  in  1831  was  90S.  Elham,  or  Bleham,  is  in 
Loningborough  hundred,  Shepway  lathe,  on  the  Lesser 
Stour.  It  was  formerly  aplace  of  consequence,  though  now 
only  a  village.  A  market  was  granted  by  Uenrv  III.,  and 
it  is  still  held  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  years  in  the  market- 
house,  which  is  yet  standing,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
charter.  The  church  has  a  large  tower  of  early  English 
architecture,  with  asmall  leaden  spire.  Population  in  I83I, 
1302.  EUham  is  in  Blackheath  hundred,  Sutton-at-Hone 
lathe,  eight  miles  from  London  on  tbe  Maidstone  road.  Here 
was  a  royal  palace  built  at  an  early  but  unknown  period. 
Henry  UL  kept  Christmas  here  aj>.  1270.  Most  of  the 
succeeding  uvereigns  frequently  resided  here  till  Henry 
VIII.,  but  on  the  nse  of  Greenwich  it  was  deserted.  The 
principal  part  of  the  palace  yet  remaining  is  the  antient 
Ball,  100  feet  long  by  56  broad,  and  60  hign,  now  occupied 
as  a  barn  or  cow-house :  the  windows  now  bricked  up  have 
been  extremely  elegant :  the  roof  is  of  timber  curiously 
vronght  and  nchly  ornamented.  The  area  of  the  palace  is 


surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  and  a  broad  deep  moat, 
now  converted  into  a  garden,  over  which  are  two  luridgea. 
Population  in  1831,  SOOS,  or  including  the  hamlet  of  Mot- 
tiDgham,  2139.  Goudhunt  ii  partly  in  Harden  and  partly 
in  Granlnook  hundred,  in  the  lathe  of  Sony.  The  cburofa, 
which  is  on  a  commanding  eminence,  is  a  tpaoious  fabric, 
with  a  tow  massive  western  tower  formerly  crowned  with  a 
lofty  spire.  Goudhurst  was  formerly  one  of  the  clothing 
towns  of  the  Weald,  and  had  a  weekly  market.  Population 
in  1831.  2758.  Lenham  is  in  Eyhome  hundred,  in  the 
lathe  of  Ayleiford,  on  the  road  from  Maidstone  to  Ashford 
and  Folkestone.  The  market  was  discontinued  early  in  tho 
last  century,  and  the  attempts  since  made  to  revive  it  have 
foiled.  Population  in  1831,  2197.  Town  Mailing,  other- 
wise West  Mailing,  is  in  I^rkfleld  hundred,  lathe  of 
Aylesford,  29  miles  from  London  Bridge,  just  out  of  the 
Maidstone  road.  Hrae  was  an  antient  Auediotine  nannery, 
the  yearly  value  of  the  poesessiona  of  vhich  at  the  dissolu- 
tion was  2452.  10*.  SJd.  gross,  or  218/.  4a.  2fi  dear.  Many 
parts  of  the  conventual  buildings  are  yet  standing,  espe- 
cially a  portion  of  the  west  end  of  the  church,  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Norman  architectnre.  There  is  also  at  St. 
Leonard's,  a  hamlet  of  Mailing,  a  tower  71  feet  high,  much 
resembling  the  keep  of  a  Norman  castle ;  it  belonged  to  St. 
Leonard's  chapel,  now  destroyed.  Town  Mailing  church,  a 
handsome  ana  spacious  building,  has  a  Norman  tower  at 
the  west  end.  Tnere  is  a  small  endowed  free-sohool.  The 
market,  held  on  Saturday,  has  not  been  long  discontinued. 
Population  in  1831,  1459.  Smarden  is  in  Calehill  hundred, 
in  the  lathe  of  Scray,  in  the  Weald.   The  market-house  is 

Set  standing.  There  are  one  or  two  dissenting  raeeting- 
ouses  and  a  small  ftee-school.  Population  in  1631, )  177. 
Wrotham  is  in  Wrotham  hundred,  in  Aylesford  kthe,  24 
miles  from  London,  on  the  Maidstone  nad.  It  lies  near 
the  foot  of  the  chalk  hills.  The  church  is  a  large  welt-built 
edifice  in  a  great  mixture  of  styles.  The  market  was  held 
in  the  centre  of  the  village  at  the  intetMCtion  of  the  two 
principal  streets.  Population  in  1631,  2601.  Wye  is  in 
Wye  hundred,  in  the  lathe  of  Seniy,  about  three  miles 
north-east  of  Ashford  under  the  chalk  hilU.  Here  was 
before  the  Reformation  a  college,  the  buildings  of  whirh, 
forming  a  quadrangle  round  an  open  court,  are  used  tot  the 
purposes  of  two  endowed  schools.  The  market  hai  been 
long  discontinued.    Population  in  1831,  1639. 

Besides  the  foregoing  decayed  market-towns,  one  or  two 
villages  claim  notice.  Lewisham  in  Blaekhrath  hundrer), 
in  the  lathe  of  Sutton-at-Hone,  consists  of  a  long  street  of 
good  houses,  extending  about  two  miles  along  the  Hastings 
road.  There  is  a  modern  church  near  the  centre  of  the 
town.  There  are  a  grammar-school  and  an  English  school, 
both  endowed,  and  an  almshouse.  The  ehapelry  of  Syden- 
ham is  a  part  of  Lewisham  parish,  which  had. in  1831  a 
population  of  9659.  Broadslairs  on  the  coast,  near  the  North 
Foreland,  has  risen  into  notice  as  a  watering-place :  it  ia  in 
Ringstow  or  Tbanet  hundred,  in  St.  Augustine  lathe.  A 
small  pier  for  the  protection  of  the  fishing  craft  was  an 
tiently  built  here,  and  the  passage  down  the  cliff  to  the  sea 
was  defended  by  an  arch,  gates,  and  portcullis;  tbe  arch  still 
remains.  There  ore  some  remains  of  an  antient  chapel  near 
the  pier,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  dwelling-house. 
There  are  many  good  houses  at  Broadstaira.  with  libraries, 
warm  baths,  and  other  accommodations.  Many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  here.  Minstw,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
and  Ringslow  hundred,  had  an  antient  nunnery  destroyed 
bv  the  Danes.  The  church  is  antient,  and  chiefly  of  early 
English  character :  it  is  a  cross  church,  with  a  tower  at 
the  west  end.  Minster  in  Sheppey  (l>the  of  Scra^),  had  also 
a  very  antient  nunnery,  whose  yearly  possessions  at  the 
dissolution  were  valued  at  29/.  7».  \Otd.  gross.  Tbe  gate- 
house and  part  of  tbe  church  and  chapel  vet  remain. 

Wbitstable,  in  Whilstable  hundred,  in  the  lathe  of  St  Au- 
gustine, on  the  EDstuary  of  the  Thames,  is  about  six  miles 
from  Canterbury,  with  which  city  it  communicates  by  a 
railroad.  It  may  be  considered  as  tbe  port  of  Canterbury. 
Hoys  convey  goods  to  and  from  London,  and  colliers  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  here.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
tbe  oyster  flsheiy ;  in  dredging  for  oysters  round  a  rock 
called  *  the  Pudding-pan,*  many  pieces  of  Roman  potterjr 
ha/e  beenfound.  Population  in  1831,  1926.  What  it  called 
Whitstable-street  extends  into  Seaaalter  parish.  A  miles 
east  ofWhitstable,  on  the  eestuanr  (tflheT1uLiiiei,u  thenew 
watering-place  HeraeL3ay^^*h}<»^^mDa«ac uanv  good 
houses  and  Bevexalhotds;  buttheidBeehBabMn  laid  outcot, 
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■0  extenrivto  a  scale  that  it  vill  long  have  an  nn&nished 
■iqiearanee.  There  is  a  pier  or  jetty,  built  on  wooden  piles, 
extending  three-quarters  of  a  mile  over  the  sand  or  ooie, 
vbich  is  left  dry  at  low  water.  A  handsome  clock-tower 
stands  near  the  jetty.  Steam-boats  ply  between  London 
mi  Uerne  Bay  during  the  season.  Herno  church,  which 
is  about  a  mile  from  Heme  Bay,  hat  some  good  portions  in 
ihe  early  English  and  perpendieular  style.  There  is  a 
^pel  at  Heme  Bay. 

Divinont  /or  Scclentuticat  end  LegiU  Ihtrpoget. — The 
county  was  formeriy  divided  between  the  dioceses  of  Can- 
terbury and  Rocheeter.  The  part  east  of  the  Medway  con- 
Hituted  tbe  diocese  and  arcbdeaoonry  of  Canterbury ;  it 
*u  lubdivided  into  the  deven  rural  deaneries  of  Bri^;^ 
Cinterbury,  Charing,  Dover,  Eleham,  Limne,  Ospringe, 
Sandwich,  Sittingboume,  Sutton,  and  Westbere,  and  com- 
prehended, according  to  Hasted  (a.d.  1776)  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  parishes.  The  remaining  part  of  the  county, 
■est  of  the  Hedway,  constituted,  for  the  most  part,  the 
diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Rochester ;  it  was  subdivided 
into  tbe  three  rural  deanries  of  Dartford,  Mailing,  and  Ro- 
eitester,  and  comprehended  ninety-eight  parishes.  The 
deanery  of  Shoreham,  west  of  the  Medway,  comprehending 
tbiity-four  parishes,  was  in  the  peculiar  Jurisdiction  of  the 
uchbishop  of  Canterbunr. 

By  the  late  act  6  &  7  WQl.  IV.,  e.  77,  provision  has  been 
made  fbr  the  alteration  of  these  arrangements,  llie  inrishes 
of  Charlton,  Lee,  Lewisham,  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Eltbam, 
Flumstead,  and  Sl  Nicholas  and  SL  Paul,  Deptford,  all 
hitherto  in  the  deanery  of  Dartford,  and  diocese  of  Roches- 
ter, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  to  ibrm  part 
of  the  dioeese  of  London :  the  city  and  deanery  of  Rochester 
are  to  remain  part  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  to  which  dio- 
cese nearly  the  whole  of  Essex  and  Uie  whote  of  Hertford- 
shire are  added ;  the  remainder  of  Kent  is  to  form  the  dio- 
eese  of  Canterbury.  The  deanery  of  Rochester  U  to  form 
an  archdeaoonry. 

Ken  t  is  in  the  Home  circuit,  excepting  certain  parishes  near 
London,  namely,  Charlton,  Lee,  Lewisham,  Greenwich,  Wool- 
wich, Eltham.  Plumstead.  and  St  Nicholas  and  St  Paul, 
Deptford,  which  are  in  theiurisdiction (in  criminal  matters) 
of  the  Central  Oiminal  Court  The  assises  are  held  at 
Uaidstonc^  where  are  the  county  eaol  and  the  house  of 
correction.  For  subordinate  jurisdictions  the  county  is 
divided  into  East  Kent  and  West  Kent ;  the  former  com- 
prehending the  lathes  of  St.  Augustine  and  Shepwav,  and 
Ihe  hundreds  of  Hiddleton  or  Milton,  Teynham,  Faver- 
Bbam,  Boughton,  Felborough,  Wye,  Calehill,  and  Chart 
and  Longbridge,  forming  the  upper  or  northern  division  of 
the  lathe  of  Scray ;  the  latter  comprehending  the  lathes  of 
6utton-at' Hone  and  Aylesford,  together  with  the  hun- 
dreds  of  Marden,  Cranbrook,  Barclay,  Blackbourne,  Ten- 
terden,  Rolvendeo.  Barafield  (East),  and  Selbrittenden, 
which  form  the  lower  or  southern  division  of  the  lathe  of 
St  ray.  The  justices  of  the  peace,  though  by  their  commis- 
sion appointed  for  the  whole  county,  usually  conSne  the 
exercise  of  their  power  to  their  own  division  of  it,  and  sepa- 
rate quarte  r-eeasions  are  held,  for  Bast  Kent,  at  Cantenbury, 
and  by  adioanunent  at  Maidstone  a  day  or  two  aAer,  tot 
Wertkenit 

Tbe  same  two  great  divisions  are,  since  the  county  was 
divided  by  the  Reform  Act,  used  for  parUamentary  pur- 
poses. EaM  Kent  returns  two  members ;  the  election  takes 
place  at  Canterbury,  and  the  polling  utations  are  Canter- 
bur)-,  Sittingboume,  Ashford,  New  Romney,  and  Ram^ate. 
Wi»t  Kent  also  returns  two  members ;  the  court  fbr  toeir 
election  is  held  at  Maidstone ;  and  the  polling  stations  are 
Maidstone,  Blackheath,  Bromley.  Gravesend,  Tunbridge, 
*nd  Cranbrook.  Two  members  each  are  returned  for  the 
cities  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  for  the  Cinque-ports  oT 
Dover  and  Sandwich,  and  fbr  the  borot^hs  of  Greenwich 
ud  Maidstnne,  and  one  member  each  for  the  Cinque-port 
of  Hythe  uid  the  borough  of  Chatham.  The  totid  nnmho- 
now  returned  from  the  whole  county  is  eighteen.  Before 
Ihe  Reform  Act  it  was  the  same.  By  that  Act  New  Rom- 
Qef  and  Queenborough,  returning  two  members  each,  were 
^franchiaed,  and  Hythe  reduced  from  two  members  to 
one,  making  a  deducticm  of  five  members ;  but  the  loss  was 
exactly  compensated  by  the  division  of  the  county, 
and  tbe  creation  of  the  new  boroughs  of  Greenwich  and 
Chatham. 

Hittory  and  AntigmHet. — ^This  county  oomprefaends  that 
part  vS  Bngutad  whMi  fiMi  its  proximity  to  tbe  Continent 


first  obtained  distinct  historical  notice.  Tbe  name  is  very 
antient,  probably  of  Celtic  original :  its  meanine  has  been 
inferred,  from  a  comparison  with  other  names  which  seem 
to  include  the  same  element  (Cant-ire,  C^nt-abri,  Cant-v). 
to  be '  corner'  or '  projection,'  a  designation  suitable  enough 
to  the  position  of  this  and  of  the  other  countries  or  nations 
mentioned. 

Ceesar  mentions  the  district  by  its  name,  which  he  gives 
in  the  Latinized  form  Cantium ;  he  ascribes  to  tbe  inhabit- 
ants dviltzation  much  superior  to  that  of  the  other  islan- 
ders. It  was  the  part  on  which  his  attack  was  made  in 
his  first  invasion,  and  he  did  not  then  pass  beyond  its  limits : 
in  his  second  invauon  he  passed  through  it  to  the  assault 
of  other  tribes ;  some  shsirp  encounters  took  pUce  during 
his  march  in  this  county,  and  in  hu  absence  five  of  the 
reguli  or  petty  prinoea  of  Cantium  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  storm  the  fortified  iutrenchment  which  pro- 
tected bis  fleet,  s.c.  54.  In  tiie  invasion  under  Aulus 
Plautius,  AJ>.  43,  and  in  the  subsequent  wars  with  the 
Romans,  there  are  no  historical  incidents  the  locality  of 
which  can  be  identified  with  Cantium,  except  the  destruc- 
tion of  London  by  the  insurgents  under  Boadicea.  Ptole- 
my places  AovSivtov  (Loodinium)  among  the  towns  of  the 
ELtivmi  (Cantii,  or  people  of  Cantium) ;  a  statement  which, 
if  accurate,  supposes  the  district  to  have  exceeded  the 
limits  of  the  present  county,  whether  we  place  the  antient 
Londiuium  on  the  north  or  south  side  <^  the  Thames ;  and 
which,  if  we  place  the  original  site  of  London  on  the  ntvtb 
of  the  river,  as  it  most  likely  was,  supposes  that  some  part 
of  Middlesex  must  have  bem  included  in  Cantium. 

In  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  which  prevailed  in 
its  later  period  Cantium  was  comprehended  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Soitannia  Prima  (one  of  the  four  into  which  the 
diocese  of  Britain  was  divided),  except  that  part  of  it  (if 
any)  which  lay  north  of  the  Thames,  which  was  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Flavia  Cssariensis,  Several  important  stations 
were  within  the  limits  of  the  modern  county.  There 
were  the  four  harbours  of  R^lbium,  Reculver ;  Ritups, 
or  Ad  Portum  Bitupis,  Richborougfa  near  Sandwich; 
Dubne,  or  Ad  Portum  Dubria,  Dover ;  and  Lemanie,  or 
Ad  Portum  Lemanis,  Lympne  or  Limme,  near  Hytba 
Roads  from  these  plms  met  at  Durovemum,  or  Canter 
bury;  from  whence  the  military  wi^  called  Watling  Street 
ran  in  a  direct  tine  to  Londinium,  London,  passing  by  the 
way  through  Durolevum,  Newingttm,  or  more  probably 
Judde  Hill  near  Ospringe ;  Durobrivs  or  Durobrivis,  Ro- 
cheater ;  and  Vagoiaee,  Southtteet  near  Gravesend.  The 
above  places,  with  the  exception  of  Regulbium,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  '  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,*  which  also  notices 
Noviomagus,  Holwood  Hill  near  the  source  of  the  Ravens- 
bourne,  which  though  placed  in  the  Itinerary  between  Vag- 
niacn  and  Londinium,  was  out  of  the  line  of  WatUng  Street. 
Regulbium  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Notitia  Imperii'  and  by 
Ricnard  of  Cirencester.  Besides  tliese  there  were  other 
stations,  as  Hadus,  mentioned  by  Richard  and  notieed  in 
the  Peutinger  table  or  map;  and  Anderida,  a  harbour  men- 
tioned both  in  the  *  Notitia  Imperii'  and  by  Richard,  but 
which  is  mure  likely  to  have  been  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 
Besides  Watling  Street,  and  Stone  Street,  which  runs 
from  Canterbury  to  Lympne,  there  were  probably  several 
Roman  roads  in  Kent  which  have  not  been  distinguished 
by  any  particular  name. 

Of  these  stations  and  roads  there  are  many  remains. 
Regulbium,  now  Recidver,  defended  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  channel  between  Thanet  and  the  rest  of  the  county. 
The  encroachments  of  the  sea  have  washed  away  part  of 
the  station.  The  church  of  Reculver,  which  forms  a  well 
known  sea-mark,  occupies  the  centre  of  it  The  enclosure 
was  a  square  with  the  angles  rounded  off.  Parts  of  the 
walls  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  side  yet  remain:  in 
their  general  structure  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  Richborough  GasUe,  but  are  in  a  much  inferior 
state  of  preservation.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been 
to  the  north  of  the  station,  on  a  site  now  undermined  and 
washed  away.  Many  Roman  antiquities  of  vu-ious  kinds 
have  been  discovered  here,  and  imperial  coins  are  still 
often  found  after  heavy  rains.  Riohoorough  Castle,  near 
Sandwich,  is  the  Ritups  or  Ad  Portum  Ritupis  of  the 
Romans.  The  name  of  this  place  is  variously  spelt.  It  is 
called  Ad  Portum  Ritupis  in  Antoninus ;  'Vovtovvuu  by 
Ptolemy ;  Rhutupis  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  who  terms  it 
a  colony ;  and  Ratupis  in  the  Peutingor  table.  Ritupe  i*  >^be 
presumed  nominative  of  Ritupis.  ss  Dnbm  of  Dubn^ 
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Lem  ann  of  Lemanii.  lUehbonugh  is  one  of  the  noblest  Ro- 
man remains  in  the  island.  It  vas  the  usual  place  of  com- 
munication with  the  Continent,  and  guarded  one  mouth  of 
the  channd  vhich  then  insulated  Thanet.  It  stands  on  a 
small  elevation,  along  the  base  of  which  the  Stour  flows, 
and  about  one  mite  in  a  direct  line  from  its  entrance  into 
Fegwell  Bay.  Tbe  walls  form  a  parallel^ram,  but  the 
east  wall  has  disappeared  and  probably  fallen  into  the 
Stour.  The  area  within  the  walls  is  Ave  acres.  The  walls 
are  flanked  by  projecting  round  towers  at  the  angles,  and 
by  intermediate  round  towers.  There  is  a  large  opening 
ill  the  west  wall,  and  a  narrower  one,  the  Porta  Deeumana, 
in  the  north  wall.  Tbe  foundations  oftfae  walls  arelaidwith 
great  care ;  and  the  walls  were  built  of  bloclu  of  chalk  and 
stone,  and  fteed  on  both  sides  vilh  squared  blocks  of 
Portland  or  gri^stone,  banded  at  interralB  with  double  rows 
of  large  flat  tiles.  The  walls  to  the  height  of  six  feet  are 
eleren  ftet  three  inches  thick,  aboTo  that  height  they  are 
ten  feet  eight  inches.  Tbe  top  of  the  wall  is  everywhere  im- 
perfect ;  its  greatest  height  is  twenty-three  feet.  A  quarter 
of  a  niDe  from  the  soaUi-west  angle  of  the  castle  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  circular  amphitheatre  of  about 
seventy  yards  diameter.  Coins  and  other  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up  here.  In  the  circuit  of  Dover  Castle 
are  the  ruins  of  a  pharos  or  watch-tower,  an  indubitable 
relic  of  the  Roman  Dubm.  This  watch-tower  has  an 
octangular  base  externally,  but  within  it  is  a  square :  the 
height,  when  Stukeley  ezainined  it;  was  about  forty  feet,  but 
the  upper  part  is  an  addition  or  repair  of  a  later  period. 
Tbe  foundations  were  laid  in  a  hed  of  etey,  though  it  is  built 
on  a  diaXk  nek.  The  structure  is  composed  of  long,  thin, 
irregular  bricks,  with  intenuediat»  courses  formed  by  blocks 
of  hard  staleotitical  incrustations :  it  is  now  in  a  very  dilapi- 
datedstftte.  The  ruinofanoldehnreh  adjoining  the  pharos 
i>  not  Iltnnan,  but  Rranan  bricks  have  been  worked  up  in  iL 

At  Lymne,  or  Lympne.  near  Hythe,  are  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  fortress  Lemann,  or  Ad  Fortum  Lemanis. 
This  fort,  now  called  Stutfoll  Castle,  had  an  area  of  about 
five  acres.  Stukeley  and  Leland  liave  much  exagger- 
ated it ;  the  walls  are  imperfect,  and  have  been  overthrown 
in  some  places  by  the  subsidence  of  the  soil,  which 
here  forms  a  steep  hill  <ff  cliff  on  the  edge  Romney 
Marsh.  The  river  Limene  or  R(rther  formeriy  had  ita 
course  under  this  hill  and  formed  the  harbour.  Richard 
qidla  the  name  of  this  place  Lemanus. 

At  Durovemum  (Canterbury}  numerous  antiquities  have 
been  diseovn^,  and  until  towards  the  end  of  tbe  last  cen- 
tury three  semicircular  arches  of  Roman  bricks  were  stand- 
ing in  different  parts.  Many  Roman  bricks  have  been 
worked  up  into  the  city  vails.  Richard  gives  to  Durovemum 
the  name  Cantiopolis.  At  DurobriveB  (Rochester)  various 
antiquities  have  been  found,  and  Roman  bricks  have  been 
worked  up  in  the  ruined  walls  of  the  cathedral  precinct. 
The  name  of  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  corrupted  in 
the  later  period  of  the  empire  into  Roibi8(Roibte),or,  in  the 
Peulinger  table,  Raribis  (Raribn).  From  Roibis  or  RoibK 
appears  to  have  been  formed  the  Saxon  Hrof-Ceasd»  and  the 
modem  Rochester.  Bede  however  derives  Hrof-Ceutre  from 
one  Hn>(  a  Suton  chieftain.  To  Durolevum  two  positions 
ha^'e  been  assigned :  at  Newington  there  are  the  remains 
of  entrenchments,  and  an  sbunc&nce  of  Roman  pottery  has 
been  dug  up ;  on  Judde  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Osprinse^ 
south  of  the  (Canterbury  road,  which  agrees  bettor  with  the 
distances  of  the  Itinerary,  are  the  remains  of  a  square  camp 
with  tbe  comers  rounded  off.  Roman  coins  and  fragments 
of  culinary  vessels,  intermixed  with  many  parcels  of  oyster 
shells,  have  been  found  ;  and  in  the  ruins  of  Stone  Chapel, 
just  on  tbe  other  Eide  of  the  road,  Roman  bricks  have  been 
worked  up,  and  in  one  place  a  separate  piece  of  a  Roman 
wall  has  been  built  in.  At  Southfleet,  the  Roman  Vagoiaca, 
a  large  eartbem  vessel  and  a  stone  tomb  containing  several 
funeral  aniiquitiea  were  discovered  early  in  the  present 
century.  On  Holwood  Hill,  near  Faraboroi^h,  on  the 
Hastings  road,  tbe  antient  Noviomagns  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  immense  elUptical  encampment,  in  which  Ro- 
man bricks  and  tiles  have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and 
Roman  coins  picked  up.  Noviomagns,  is  said  by  Richard 
to  have  been  tbe  metropolis  of  the  Bibroci.  To  the  Madus 
of  Richard  (perhaps  it  should  be  Ad  Madum)  it  is  di£ScuU 
to  assign  a  position  which  will  accord  with  the  distances 
given  by  him.  The  name  would  lead  us  to  Maidstone,  or 
some  post,  or  ferry,  or  ford,  on  the  Mcdway,  but  the  dis- 
tances as  they  stand  will  not  admit  of  this.  Some  identify 


the  place  with  Dnrobrivn  or  Rochester,  hut  the  numbers 
will  not  agree  with  this  supposition.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here,  that  the  numbers  in  Richard's  Itinerarf  (Durolevo. . 
Made  XII.  Vagnaca  XVUL).  if  transposed,  would  suffi- 
ciently well  suit  the  distance  of  Maidstone  ftom  Judde 
Hill  and  Southfleet  respectively,  if  we  suppose  a  branch 
road  from  the  WatUng  Street  at  Newington  to  Maidstone, 
and  another  road  direct  from  Maidstone  to  Watling  Street 
at  Southfleet.  The  remains  of  an  entrenchment  at  New 
enden,  the  discovery  of  some  Roman  coins,  and  a  tradition, 
mentioned  by  Camden,  that  a  very  antient  tovra  and  bar- 
Iraur  hul  existed  here,  have  led  some  to  fix  on  this  as  the 
site  of  Anderida.  But  the  distance  from  Ad  Portum  Le- 
manis in  Richard.  «nd  the  declaration  of  Gildas,  that  it  was 
in  'littore  oceani  ad  meridiem,*  would  lead  us  to  some  posi- 
tion on  the  Sussex  ooast  as  tbe  site  of  that  town. 

Of  the  Roman  roads,  tbe  Watling  Street,  which  nearly 
coincided  with  the  present  road  from  I<ondon  to  Canter- 
bury, may  be  traced  in  several  places.  Dr.  Plot  observed 
traces  of  it  on  or  near  Blackbeath.  It  is  still  visible  on 
Bexley  Heath,  and  again  just  beyond  Dartford,  where  the 
modem  road  bends  to  the  left  towards  Gravesend,  while  tlie 
Street  pursues  a  direct  course  through  Southfleet  to  Ro- 
chester. From  hence  to  Canterbury  the  antient  and  modern 
roads  coincide,  and  the  traces  oT  the  antient  one  appear  to 
have  been,  except  in  a  few  places,  obliterated.  The  branch 
of  Watling  Street  which  led  from  Dtirovernum  (C^ter- 
bury)  to  Lemann  (Lympne),  is  still  conspicuous  for  some 
miles.  It  pursues  a  straight  course  between  the  two  places, 
and  is  known  ^  the  name  of  Stona  Street 

The  North  Foreland  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the 
name  of  KdiTiot'or  'AmltnOT*  JIkoov,  the  promontwy  Qmtium 
or  Acantium.  The  Hedway,  the  Stour,  the  small  stream 
which  enters  the  sea  at  Dover,  and  the  Rothw,  appear  to  be 
mentioned  in  Richard  under  the  respective  names  of  Madus, 
Sturius,  DuUis,  and  Lemanus.  Thanet  appears  in  the 
pages  of  Richard  under  the  name  of  Thanatoe,  and  the 
channel  which  insulates  it,  under  that  of  Wantsuam.  C!auna, 
which  appears  in  Richard's  map,  is  probably  Canvey  Island 
on  the  Essex  shore ;  but  its  position  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of  Sheppey. 

In  the  Saxou  invasion  C^tium  was  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  events.  The  brothers  Hengist  and  Horaa  landed 
in  Powell  Bay,  near  Ipwines  Fleet,  now  Ebb  Fleet,  in 
ThancH^  prohalMT  about  aj>.  446  or  449.  Their  force  con- 
sisted three  ships,  and  perhaps  three  hundred  men ;  and 
it  is  uncertain  if  their  arrival  was  accidental,  or  wbether 
they  premeditated  an  incursion  for  tbe  sake  of  plunder.  One 
of  the  island  princes,  Wyrtgeom  or  Gwrtbeyrn  (popu- 
larly Vortigero),  engaj^  them  to  support  him  against 
tbe  invasions  of  the  Scots,  whom  they  repelled.  The 
names  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  are  poetical  names  (both  in 
tbe  Anglo-Saxon  denoting  a  horse) ;  and  their  exploits  are, 
if  not  entirely  fabulous,  of  so  doubtful  a  character  as  to  de- 
serve little  credit.  Having  received  a  grant  of  tbe  Isle  of 
Thanet,  then  insulated  by  a  channel  of  some  width,  they 
received  accessions  of  strength  from  their  countrymen  at 
home^  and  were  soon  invcdvM  in  hostilities  with  the  Britons. 
Thanet  was  called  by  the  Britons  Ruim  <w  Ruym. 

Of  the  early  battles  of  Hengist  and  his  Jutes  with 
the  Britons,  the  principal  were  fought  in  the  year  455 ;  the 
first  on  the  Dereuent  (Darent) ;  the  second  at  Epsford  or 
Eglesford  (Aylesford)  on  the  Medway,  in  which  battle  the 
British  prince  C^tigem,.son  of  Vertigo,  and  the  Saxon 
Horsa,  tell ;  and  the  third  at  Stonsr,  near  Sandwich.  The 
localities  indicate  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle 
the  Jutes  had  advanced  some  way  into  the  islaud,  and  that 
they  weregraduallyrepelled.  Theantientcbronidesdistinctly 
assign  the  victory  in  the  second  and  third  engagements  to 
tbe  Britons,  who  were  led  by  Guortemir,  popuuurly  called 
Vortimer,  son  of  Vortigern ;  after  the  battle  of  Stooar,  the 
Jutes  fled  to  their  ships,  and  did  not  return  to  England  till 
Vortimer's  death,  two  years  after.  In  aa  497.  Hengist  and 
his  son  Eric  or  Mtc,  are  said  to  have  debated  the  Britona 
with  great  slaughter  at  C^ecMuford  ((>»yfordX  Uie  position 
of  which  indicates  tbe  advance  of  the  Jutes;  yet  tbat  ad- 
vance was  probably  only  for  plunder,  as  the  next  recorded  en- 
gagement, eight  years  after.  a.d.  465,wasat  Wyppedes-fleot 
m  Thanet.  la  a.d.  473,  tbe  Jutes  obtaioed  another  victory 
at  a  place  not  named.  Hengist  died  some  years  after 
(aj>.  488),  leaving  a  reputation  out  of  all  proportion  to  tbe 
real  extent  of  bis  achievements.  The  ravages  of  others 
seem  to  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  ^ad  his  |w»-emineno9 
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has  proliably  resulted  from  his  priority  in  point  of  time 
rather  than  from  the  wider  extent  or  greater  ^tructive- 
ness  of  hifl  devastations.  Even  then-  priority  in  point  of  time 
is  questionable ;  for  it  has  been  supposed  that  during  the 
ine  of  the  Roman  power  the  east  coast,  or  the  Saxon 
shore,  had  been  toaconsiderableextent  colonized  by  Saxons. 
Hengist's  dominions  never  extended  beyond  Kent,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  if  he  ever  took  the  title  of  king.  His  son  ^sc 
did ;  and  was  honoured  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Kentish 
dynasty  of  the  ^scingaa,  or  sons  of  the  ash-tree.  Kent  was 
called  by  the  Saxons  Cantwarsland :  Durovernum  became 
Cantwarabyrig  or  Cantwaraburb,  whence  Canterbury.  In 
a  Latin  charter  of  Ethelbert,  Kent  is  Cantia,  and  Canter- 
bniy  Dorobemia. 

^sc  was  succeeded  by  Ooha  or  Octa,  and  Ermeric,  whose 
genealogy  and  the  ^riod  of  whose  rd^ns  are  obscure.  Kent 
passed  unnoticed  in  the  more  exciting  events  wliich  oc- 
curred in  other  parts.  But  Oedilberct  (Bade)  or  Aethel- 
byiht,  or  in  I^n  Ethelherttu,  popularly  Ethelbert,  who 
succeeded  Ermerio,  was  of  a  more  aspiring  disposition  than 
bis  predecessors.  In  tbe  year  568.  being  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  claimed  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  and  invading  tbe  dominion  of  Ceawlin,  king  of 
Wessex,  tbe  most  powerful  of  them,  was  defeated  by  that 
prince  and  his  brother  Cutha,  or  Cutholf,  at  Wibbandune 
(perhaps  Wimbledon  in  Surrey),  In  a.d.  689  or  thereabout, 
Ethelbert  obtained  the  supreme  power  or  dignity  of  Bret- 
walda,  which  he  retained  till  his  death  a.d.  616.  After  the 
conversion  of  Ethelbert  to  Christianity,  a  church  was  built 
by  Augustin,  adjacent  to  the  royal  palace,  which  was  the 
precursor  of  the  present  cathedral  of  Gaatnbury,  which, 
from  the  political  supremacy  of  Ethelbert  and  his  earlier 
conversion,  became  the  eoclesiastical  metropolis  of  England. 
[Etrblbbbt.1 

Under  Eadbald,  son  and  successor  of  Ethdbert,  the 
crown  of  Kent  lost  the  supremacy  which  the  talent  or  power 
of  Ethelbert  had  acquired.  A  succession  of  obscure  princes 
followed :  Erconbert,  aj>.  640 ;  Ecgbryht,  or  Egbert,  a.d. 
664  ;  Hlothere.  or  Lotluur,  A.D.  673, — in  the  reign  of  this 
prince  Ethelred,  king  of  Mereia,  invaded  Kent,  put  Hlo- 
there to  flight,  and  destroyed  Rochester,  aj>.  676 ;  Eadric 
iA.D.  68A)  had  previously  reigned  for  some  time  in  con- 
junction with  Hlothere,  with  whom  he  was  competitor 
for  the  royal  power,  which  he  compelled  him  to  divide.  In 
Ihia  reign,  a-d.  686  and  687.  Ceadwalla,  king  of  Wessex, 
and  his  brother  Mollo,  or  Wol£  attacked  and  ravaged  Kent 
with  extreme  ferocity.  Mollo  was  surprised  by  the  Keu- 
tish  men,  driven  into  a  hut,  and  burnt  with  twelve  followers. 
Ceadwalla  however  established  his  supremacy  over  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  and  held  it  till  his  abdication,  a-ix  686. 
Wihtred  and  Swacbhard  or  Waebhard,  were  kings  of  Kent 
about  A.D.  690  and  693  :  the  former  reigned  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  paid  a  heavy  fine  to  Ina  of  Wessex,  who 
had  invaded  Kent,  as  an  expiation  for  the  death  of  Mollo. 
Ethelbert.  Eadbert,  and  Atnc,  brothers,  reigned  in  coi^unc- 
tion  under  the  supremacy  of  Meicia,  a-d.  72$.  Alric  was 
the  survivor  of  the  three,  and  in  him  ended  the  line  of  the 
jEscingas. 

In  A-D.  7 52,  Kent  was  su^eot  to  Hercia,  for  Kentish  men 
formed  part  of  the  army  of  Ethelbald.  the  Mercian  king,  in 
his  war  against  Cuthrea  of  Wessex.  In  the  ibUowing  half 
century  Kent  appears  to  have  been  in  an  unsettled  slate, 
and  was  perhaps  divided  between  two  or  more  petty  princes : 
among  whom  Alchmund,  Eadmund,  or  Eanmund,  father  of 
Egbert,  afterwards  king  of  Wessex,  may  be  numbered. 
During  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  period.  Kent  was  in 
subjection  to  Mercia,  haviug  been  conquered  byOffa,  who 
defeated  tbe  Kentish  men,  a.d.  776,  at  Ottford.  About  a.d. 
796  or  797,  EadberT,  or  Ethelbert  Fren,  king  of  Kent,  was 
attacked  by  Cenwulf  of  Mercia ;  and  having  been  seized  by 
some  of  his  own  subjecis  'the  Merscwara,*  or  men  of  Rom- 
ney  Marsh,  wss  by  them  cruelly  mutilated  and  delivered 
up  10  the  Mercians.  Cenwulf  bestowed  the  crown  of  Kent 
nn  his  brotliar  Cuthred,  es  subordinate  prince ;  but  on  his 
death  resumed  the  direct  government  of  it.  Other  princes 
subordinato  to  Mercia  were  however  soon  appointed,  of 
wbcnn  Baldred  was  one.  Wessex  was  now  establishing  its 
Mipremacy  over  the  other  An^Io-Saxon  kingdoms.  Egbert, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  having  defeated  tbe  Mercians  at 
Ellandun  or  Wilton,  a.d.  823,  dispatched  a  force  into  Kent 
nnder  his  son  Eihelwulf,  the  Ealdonnan  or  Alderman  Wulf- 
faeard»  and  Alatan,  bishop  of  Sherbourn.  Baldred  fled  at 
their  apiHWch ;  and  Kent  passed  from  under  Uie  Mwciaii 
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supremacy  to  tiiat  of  the  West  Saxons,  under  which  it  bng 

remained. 

From  this  time  Kent,  with  which  Surrey  and  Suiaex,  .and 
probably  Essex,  were  incorpnated.  berame  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  West  Saxon  empire.  It  commonly  formed  the 
appanage  of  the  eldest  son,  or  heir  apparent,  of  the  king  of 
Wessex,  and  when  the  heir  aucceoied  to  the  paramount 
sovereignty  he  usually  resigned  the  Kentish  crown  to  his 
heir.  Thus  Ethelwul^  son  of  Egbert,  was,during  his  father's 
reign  over  Wessex,  king  of  Kent ;  and  when  be  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Wessex,  he  bestowed  Kent  successively  on 
his  sons  Athelstaiie  and  Ethelbert;  the  latter  of  whom  re- 
tained the  crown  when  his  brother  Ethelbald  ruled  over 
Wessex,  and,  on  the  death  of  Ethelbald,  united  Kent  and 
Wessex  under  one  sceptre.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  after  the 
drath  of  Athelstan,  Etbelwulf  united  for  awhile  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  sovereignties  of  Kent  and  Mercia  iu  his 
own  pmon ;  and  afterwaids  reined  in  Kent  in  coi^unc- 
tion  with  Ethelbert,  who  was  subordinate  to  him.  In  a 
grant,  Etbelwulf  takes  the  title  of  '  Rex  Occidentalium 
Saxonum  necnon  et  Cantuariorum.'  During  the  reign  of 
Etbelwulf  in  Wessex,  and  of  his  sons  in  Kent,  the  hitter 
kingdom  was  repeatedly  attacked  bv  the  Danes :  Canter- 
biinr  and  Rochester  were  sacked  by  them.  Athelstan,  king 
of  Kent,  and  the  alderman  Elchere,  or  Ealhere,  however 
defeated  the  Danes  at  Sandwich,  and  took  many  of  their 
shira.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  Danes  landed  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  and  vanquished  tbe  men  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 

In  the  war&re  of  Alfred  the  Great  with  Hastings  the 
Northman,  Kent  was  again  the  scene  of  conflict.  Iii  the 
year  893  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  flft^  vessels  arrived  on 
the  coast,  and  the  crews  having  landed  in  Romney  Marsb, 
and  built  a  fort  at  Apuldre,  now  Appledore,  on  the  Rother, 
marched  inland  to  lavi^  the  country.  Hastings  himself 
with  eighty  vessels  arrived  in  the  East  Swale,  landed  at 
Milton,  and  threw  up  a  strong  intrenchment  near  Sitting- 
bourne.  Alfred  marched  an  army  into  Kent,  and  encamped 
between  the  two  divisions  of  Hastings,  which  he  tluis  kept 
in  check:  but  the  Northmen,  by  a  rapid  march,  passed  his 
army  and  penetrated  into  Surrey.  Their  subsequent  hos- 
tilities and  ravages,  though  widely  spread,  do  not  appear  to 
have  touched  Kent. 

From  this  time  tbe  crown  of  Kent  was  never  separated 
fh>m  that  of  Wessex,  The  *  J  uti  Cantiani,'  Jutes  of  Kent; 
are  mentioned  by  an  antient  chronicler  as  subdued  by  Ed- 
ward the  Elder  in  the  very  eommeneement  of  his  reign : 
they  perhajra  at  first  supported  the  claim  of  his  ootisin  and 
competitor  Ethelwold,  though  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
struggle  diey  supported  Edward.  In  the  next  reign,  that 
of  Athelstan,  Kent  possessed  ils  separate  legislature,  which 
r^;ulated  the  terms  on  which  the  laws  of  Wessex  should  be 
accepted.  Traces  of  the  distinct  laws  and  franchises  of 
Kent  continued  however  till  long  afterwards. 

In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  (a.d.  980,  991)  when  the  North- 
men rencwM  their  ravages,  Kent  was  subjected  to  their 
fury  until  they  were  bought  off  by  Ethelred.  In  a.d.  903 
they  appeared  with  a  fleet  off  Sandwich,  which  they  plun- 
dered. In  the  following  year  they  ravaged  Kent  and  other 
ports  until  again  bought  off  by  the  king.  In  the  year  998 
they  entered  the  M^way.  took  Rochester,  and  plundered 
the  western  port  ofthecountv.  In  a.d.  1006  Sanawicli  was 
plundered  by  Sweyn,  king  of^  Denmark,  who  retired  on  the 
approach  of  Ethelred  into  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  he  soon 
after  received  a  large  sum  from  Ethelred  as  tbe  price  of  his 
retreat.  In  a.d.  1008  a  large  Saxon  fleet  had  its  rendezvous 
at  Sandwich,  but  performs  nothing ;  and  the  next  year  the 
Danes  landed  in  the  Isle.of  Thanet,  and  being  joined  by  their 
countryman  from  other  parts,  besi^ed  Canterbury,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  which  they  extorted  a  large  sum  as  the  price 
of  their  retreat.  In  subsequent  years  they  renewed  their 
ravages  in  Kent,  took  Canterbury  by  treachery,  plundered 
it,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  In  the  short  but  fierce  strugglo 
between  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside,  K&it  was  again  the 
scene  of  contest  Edmund  defeated  his  rival  at  Otfbrd, 
in  1016,  and  drove  him  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  Kent  was  included 
in  the  earldom  of  the  fkmous  Godwin,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  took  his  title  from  it,  but  from  bis  more  im- 
portant earldom  of  Wessex.  The  earldoms  of  that  day  were 
not  mere  titles,  but  conveyed  vicer^al  power  over  the  dis- 
tricts confided  to  the  earl. 

At  the  great  battle  of  Hastings  the  men  of  Kent  formed 
the  vanguard  of  the  iU^Si^^  anny :  ^^^^  2*^4^^' 
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fo  ocentiy  {hat  post  A  detaelmmjt  irf  tfa«  Nmnan 
ftree  baTing  landod  at  Romney  just  befim  the  battle,  were 
ctefiBatecl  bf  tha  tommnen,  wbioh  led  William,  when  after 
the  battle  he  morohed  alora  the  coaat,  m  order  to  secure  the 
ports  which  oorainuDicatea  with  the  Continent,  to  burn 
that  town  and  massacre  the  inhabitants.  Having  secured 
Borer  Castle  after  a  slight  resistance,  hung  the  governor, 
and  burnt  the  town,  he  marched  toward  London  by  Watling 
Street ;  and  in  bis  way  conciliated  the  fiivonr,  or  at  least  dis- 
armed the  resistance,  of  the  men  of  Kent,  by  granting  them 
the  continaance  of  their  privileges.  An  unsucceasnil  at- 
tempt was  subsequently  made,  a.d.  1067,  by  the  Kentiab- 
men.  aided  by  the  Earl  of  Boulogne,  to  surprise  Dover 
Castle.  In  the  reign  of  William  Raftu,  Kent  was  the  ■cene 
of  civil  war :  Odo.  bishop  of  Bayaux  and  earl  of  Kent,  raised 
the  county  in  fevour  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy.  Roches- 
ter town  and  castle  were  defended  on  behalf  of  Odo,  to 
whom  the  cattle  belonged,  by  Eustace  earl  of  Bouli^e, 
and  the  besieged  did  not  capitulate  till  after  a  siege  of  many 
weeks.  King  John,  when  threatened  with  an  invasion  by 
Philippe  II.  Ai^uste  of  France,  encamped  with  an  axmj  of 
60,000  men  on  Barham  Downs ;  but  his  courage  failed 
bim.  and  he  made  his  memorable  submission  and  sur- 
render of  his  crown  to  Pandulpbus,  the  Pope's  Legate,  at 
Dover.  In  the  aubaeqiient  troubles,  a.  d,  121ft,  John  col- 
lected an  army  of  mercenaries  at  Dover,  and  marched  in- 
land ;  but  William  de  Albini  bravely  defended  Rochester 
Castle  for  three  months  againtfthim,  at  which  ho  was  so  en- 
raged that  on  the  surrender  of  the  castle  he  ordered  all 
the  common  soldiers,  excepifthe  crosft-bowmen,  to  be  hung. 
In  A.D.  1216,  Louts,  danpbin  of  France,  landed  mtoelsle  of 
Tbanet,  near  Sandwich,  in  order  to  assist  the  baroni,  and 
took  the  castle  of  Rochester  after  a  short  siege ;  but  after 
bis  retivat  and  the  death  of  John,  it  again  submitted  to  the 
crown-  The  rest  of  Kent  submitted  for  a  time  to  Louis, 
except  Dover  Oastle,  which  was  all  along  defended  for  the 
king  against  the  Dauphin  and  the  barons  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  in  the  troubles  of  the  succeeding  reign  Rochester 
Castle  was  defended  for  the  king  against  Simon  de  Mont- 
ftrt,  who  besieged  it  in  vain. 

It  was  in  Kent  that  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  broke  out. 
The  commons  in  this  county  and  in  Essex  rose  in  a  body, 
jLD.  )381.  They  attacked  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  s 
house  at  Maidstone,  and  released  John  Ball^  a  priest,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  fbr  teaching  doctrines  like  those  of 
WicklifTe.  The  issue  of  the  rebellion  is  well  known.  In 
the  r«ign  of  Henry  VI.  the  insurreelbn  of  Jack  Cade  broke 
out  in  Kent,A.D.  1450.  [Cadb.] 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Roses,  a.d. 
Richard  duke  of  York  encamped  near  Dartford,  where  lie 
fortified  faimself.  The  king,  Henry  VI.,  encamped  on 
Blackheath.  Some  years  afterwards,  a.d.  1460,  the  navy 
which  the  duke  of  Somerset  bad  collected  at  Sandwich  was 
surprised  and  captured  by  an  expedition  from  Calais,  then 
in  the  power  of  the  Yorkists.  The  earl  of  Warwick  soon 
after  landed  at  Sandwich  and  marched  to  London,  being 
joined  on  his  way  by  nearly  40,000  men.  The  bastard  of 
Falconbridge,  a  Lancastrian,  after  his  unsuccessfVil  attempt 
on  London,  a  d.  1471,  encamped  on  Blackheath,  whence  he 
slowly  ntreated  through  Kent  to  Sandwich,  where  he  had 
a  fleet:  he  submitted  however  to  Edward  IV.,  and  surren- 
dered his  fleet  and  the  town. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mnry,  Kent  was  the  scene  of  re- 
bellion under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a.d.  1554.  In  the  civil 
war  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  a  severe  battle  was 
fought  at  Maidstone,  a.d.  1648,  in  which  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, under  Fairfax,  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  tlie  river  Medway  appears  to 
have  formed  tiio  only  harbour  for  the  royal  navy,  then  in 
its  infancy.  The  dock  at  Chatham  was  built  by  that  queen  ; 
and  she  erected  Upnor  Castle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Medway,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river.  In  tbe  leign 
of  Charles  11,  a-d.  1667,  a  detachment  flrom  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  De  Ruyter  sailed  up  the  Medway  as  &r  as  Upnor 
Castle.  [Chathah.] 

Of  ancient  castellated  ediAces,  not  already  noticed  or  re- 
ftrred  to.  tbe  most  remarkable  are  Leeds,  Hever,  Chelhara, 
AUtngton  and  Weaterhanger  castles,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  castellated  mansions  of  Penshurst  and  Knowle.  Leeds 
Castle  is  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Maidstone  to  Asb- 
ford,  four  or  five  miles  from  Maidstone.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  moat :  the  entrance  is  by  a  stone  bridge  of  two 
potntcd  azefaes  and  tfaimifth  r  deep  fpteway  in  good  praser^ 


ration.  AnoChsr  g&toirqr,  vliieb  defended  the  entnuiee  of 
the  bridn,  is  in  mins.  Fart  of  tbe  building  has  been  mo- 
dernized: the  foundations  of  the  more  antient  part,  which 
fivraed  the  keep,  rise  immediately  from  the  water,  and  are 
very  strong.  Leeds  Castle  was  the  residence  occasionally  of 
Richard  11.  and  Henry  IV.  Hever  Castle,  on  the  Eden, 
one  of  tbe  upper  waters  of  the  Medway,  was  erected  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  and  possesses  some  historical  interest 
as  tbe  residence  of  the  Boieyn  fomily.  Here  Henry  VIII. 
used  to  visit  Ann  Boieyn  in  the  days  of  thes  courtship. 
Tlie  castle  is  surrounded  by  a  moat :  the  entrance  gateway 
is  flanked  by  round  towers;  the  mner  huildinn  form  a 
quadrangle  enclosing  a  court.  Chilham  Castle,  about  mid- 
way between  Canterbury  and  Ashibrd,  oecupica  a  site  on 
which  there  was  probably  a  Roman  building.  After  the 
Conquest  a  Norman  castle  was  bnilt  here,  of  viiich  the 
keep  is  tbe  only  part  in  good  preservatkm.  It  is  an 
irregular  octagon  of  three  stories,  with  walls  ten  or  twelve 
feet  thick,  built  of  flint,  chalk,  and  stone  intermingled, 
faced  with  squared  stone,  and  now  mantled  with  ivy.  The 
interior  bas  beeti  much  altered  and  damaged:  the  view 
iVom  the  platform  is  very  fine.  Tbe  remains  of  Allington 
Castle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway  just  below  Maid- 
stone, are  occupied  as  two  tenements.  Allington  was  the 
seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  an  accomplished  scholar  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  who  suf- 
fered for  treason  against  Queen  Mary.  Of  Westerhanger, 
or  Westonhanger.  near  Hythe,  the  principal  remains  are 
tbe  ontw  walls,  with  the  towers  of  the  north  and  east  sidM, 
and  a  small  ehapd.  Penshurst  Castle  is  a  very  extensive 
pile.  It  is  one  of  those  castellated  dwellings  that  immedi- 
ately saceeeded  the  baronial  castles  of  a  move  troubled 
period.  Theprineipal  buildings  form  a  quadrangle  enclos- 
ing a  spacious  court,  and  comprehending  a  hall,  chapel,  and 
other  apartments.  It  derives  its  chief  interest  from  having 
been  the  residence  of  the  Sydney  &mily.  Knowle,  or 
Knole,  near  Sevenoaks,  the  residence  of  tbe  Sackvilles, 
dukes  of  Dorset,  is  another  extensive  and  magnificent  man- 
sion: the  principal  buildings  form  a  spaciDUS  quadrangle, 
and  are  in  the  castellated  style.  The  ^eater  part  is  of  tbe 
flfteenlh  century,  but  some  portions  of  it  are  yet  older 
There  are  earthworks,  remains  of  castles,  at  Cowling,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames;  at  Thurnham,  on  tbe  brow  of 
the  chalk  hills  near  Maidstone,  and  one  or  two  otherplacea. 
Sandown,  Sondgate,  and  Walmer  Castles,  all  on  the  coast, 
hold  a  middle  place  between  antient  and  modern  fintiflca* 
tions.  They  are  coeval  with  Deal  Castle,  and  are  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIIL 

Of  monastic  remains  the  princiiMil  are  St.  Augustine's 
Abbey  [Canterbury],  Aylesford  Priory  [Ayi.esford],  and 
St.  Radigund'B  Abbey,  near  Dover,  which  was  founded 
about  A.D.  1191,  for  Fremonstratenaian  canons:  its  yearly 
revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  142/.  B».  %d.  gross,  or  98/  g«. 
2^.  clear.  The  walla  of  the  outbuildings,  gardens,  &c., 
cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  and  tbe  whole 
appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  semicircular  rampart 
and  ditch.  The  walls  of  the  entrance  gateway  are  nearly 
entire ;  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  chapel,  and  part  of 
tbe  dwelling,  now  patched  up  as  a  ftrm-bouse,  are  also 
standing.  The  walls  are  generally  covered  with  ivy.  There 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Benedictine  priory  at  Dover, 
including  the  gateway  and  refectory,  both  nearly  entire. 
The  abbeys  of  Faversliam  and  Mailing,  and  the  priories  of 
Tunbridge  and  Folkestone,  have  been  already  noticed.  Of 
Boxley  Abbey,  near  Maidstone,  there  are  few  remains  ,*  and 
the  abbey  buildings  at  West  Langdon,  not  ibr  from  Dover, 
liave  been  new  fronted  with  brick  and  much  altered. 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  priories  of  Bilsington.on  the 
edge  of  Romney  Morsh,  and  of  Monks  Horton,  near  Stone 
Street  causeway,  of  which  last  the  western  entrance  to  the 
church  is  a  small  but  beautiful  ruin  of  late  Norman  archi- 
tecture, with  insertions  of  windows  and  doora  ofper^ndi- 
cular  character.  The  chapel  of  St  Niebohu's  Hoapital  at 
Harbledown,  near  Canterbury,  is  partly  of  Norman  uid 
partly  of  later  architecture. 

Or  the  churches  of  tbe  county  the  most  worthy  of  note 
are  its  two  cathedrals  [Cantbrbury  ;  RochestbbI  For 
antiquih'  Barfreston,  or  Barston  Church,  between  Canter- 
bury and  Dover,  but  not  on  the  high  road,  is  most  deserving 
of  notice.  This  has  been  considered  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon 
architecture,  but  is  more  probably  Norman.  It  consists  at 
a  nave  and  chancel,  having  a  joint  len^h  aF43  feet  4  inches  ; 
the  width  ef  the  nav^  la 
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feet  6  inches*  interior  '^inlW1«ion■.  The  nave  and  coancel 
communicate  by  an  arch  riung  from  wreaUied  columns  and 
richly  sculptured.  There  have  been  some  insertions,  but 
on  the  vhole  the  church  is  much  in  its  original  state. 
Serenl  other  churches,  including  St  Mary's  at  Dover,  are 
chiefly  valu^le  for  their  Nonnan  features ;  but  the  predo- 
minant character  in  the  churches  of  the  county  is  the  early 
English. 

(Ort^tanee  Map;  Greenough's  and  Walker's  Geological 
Maps;  Haas's  Hittoiy  qf  Kent ;  Beauties  <if  England 
and  Waies;  Palgrave's  Rise  <(f  the  English  Common- 
weaith;  Sharon  Amor's  History  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
Biekman'i  Gothic  Architecture;  Mtteley's  ArUiquitaies 

Snnmca. 

I^ipulaUon. — The  inhabiluls  of  Kent  are  principally 
engaged  in  agricultural  mrsuits.  Hie  eoTernttent  estab- 
lishments at  ChuthaM,  Deptford,  and  Woolvich  give  em- 
ployment to  numerous  artisans  aiid  labourers ;  but  out  of 
1 53,655  males,  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  at 
the  enumeration  of  1831,  only  476  were  returned  as  em- 
ployed in  manufuciures  or  in  making  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery. Of  these  i64  vere  employed  in  calico-printing 
atCrayford  and  Bexley,88  in  weaving  bagging  at  Maidstone, 
and  the  remainiog  224  were  employed  as  millwrights  and 
ill  chemical  works  at  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  in  the  gun- 
puwdw-miU«  at  Dartfoi-d|  and  in  the  makiog  of  Tonbridge- 


ware.   Compared  with  the  other  counties  of  England  1h« 

C portion  of  persons  eng8«ed  in  agriculture  in  Kent  faaa 
n  increasing.  Under  this  aspect  it  stood  thirty-third  on 
the  list  in  ISM,  it  was  the  twenty-eighth  in  1821,  and  ^ 
1831  it  ranked  the  twenty-flAh.  The  actual  propwtions  at 
each  of  the  three  periods  here  mentioned  vere— 


FaniUM  tm^lajti  ia  Agiknltara  . 

TnAa.  Budfenft,  Ice . 
OltedMM  I*  


1811.  1821.  1831.' 

3B-5  35-»  S-S 

8S-7  3S-1  ao>3 

27-8  «■  37-1 


100' 


100* 


lOD* 


The  population  of  Kent  M  each  of  the  four  «inuinarati(uu 
made  duru^  4ie  present  esntury  — 


Halea.  Anwln.  TWd.     Idomm  per  csnbj 

1801       151.374  156.259  307,624 

1811       183,500  189^595  373,095  21-28 

1821       209,833  216,183  426,016  14-18 

1831       234,572  244,583  479.155  12-47 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
171,531,  or  55l  per  cent,  which  is  very  nearly  equal  to  tlw 
whole  rate  of  increase  in  England  and  Wales  during  that 
interval. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  «f  the  population  of 
every  hundred,  &c.,  in  the  county,  as  feond  at  the  census  of 
1831 


Swnmary  <ffthe  County  of  Kent. 


HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

FEB80K8. 

AU  othar 

eiiielly 

etunSy 

PamiliM 

UOBUk  Cm£4  OR  BORODOUS. 

UniB- 

empluvK 
inuade. 

not  eotn- 
pruod  in 

TdUI  uf 

IUm,* 
twenty 

luhkblted. 

Famllba, 

lug. 

in  ARTi- 
COlUIM. 

toiea, 
and  han- 

the  two 
procMi- 

fomalM. 

Fanoiu. 

TMnoT 

dicnJt. 

St  Augustine  (Lathe). 

13,254 

14. 

999 

122 

619 

5,612 

4.686 

5,301 

36,395 

38 

519 

74,914 

17,654 

Aylesford  (Lathe) 

15,442 

18, 

081 

221 

440 

8,446 

4,837 

4,796 

45,859 

46 

609 

91,468 

22,731 

Scray  .... 
Shepway  ,        .       .  < 
Suttou-at-Hone 

12.957 

15, 

293 

63 

339 

7.879 

4.205 

3.209 

39,765 

39 

188 

78,973 

19,108 

4,267 

5, 

052 

22 

211 

2,516 

J,  353 

1,183 

12.898 

12 

951 

25,849 

6.216 

12,729 

14, 

659 

172 

519 

fi»885 

3.811 

4,863 

36,137 

37 

805 

73,942 

18.305 

Canterbury  (City) 

2.661 

3, 

033 

6 

173 

S49 

1.736 

948 

6,212 

7 

437 

13,649 

3.189 

Chatham  CTown)  and  Roches- 

13,064 

14, 

257 

27,321 

ter  (City)  . 

4,578 

5 

686 

49 

301 

304 

2,724 

2.658 

5,690 

Deptford   and  Greenwieh 

22,007 

22 

(Towns) 

6,051 

9 

689 

113 

765 

184 

2,700 

6,805 

341 

44,348 

12,281 

Dover  (Town  and  Port) 

2.095 

2, 

551 

26 

56 

37 

989 

1.525 

5.303 

6, 

619 

11,922 

2,823 

Maidstone  (Borough) .  , 

2,844 

3. 

034 

31 

143 

233 

1,499 

1,302 

■7,295 

8, 

092 

15,387 

3,464 

Sandwich  fTown  and  Port) . 

595 

722 

33 

90 

271 

361 

1,439 

1. 

697 

3,136 

750 

Woolvieh  (Town) 

2,672 

4, 

343 

is 

219 

30 

1,21)8 

3,105 

7,593 

10. 

068 

17,661 

3,444 

585 

585 

Totals  , 

82,144 

142 

842 

3.818 

31.667 

29,419 

36,056 

234,572 

244. 

583 

479,155 

155.655 

5  for  eaeh  inhabitant.' 

0 

4 

5 


County  Expensee,  Crime,  The  sums  wpended  for 
relirfof  the  poor  at  eaA  of  the  four  dates  when  the  eensus 
vaa  taken  were— 

£.  *.  ■ 

tSOl    .  .    206,508.  being  13 
1811    .  .    317,990  17 
1821    .  .    370,711     ,.  17 
1831    .  .    345.512     „  14 
The  sum  expended  for  the  same  pnnose  in  the  year 
ending  25th  March.  1837,  was  185,503^;  and  assuming 
that  Uie  population  has  increased  since  1831  at  the  same 
rate  of  progression  as  in  tbe  ten  preceding  years,  this  sum 
gives  an  average  of  '6s.  IQ^d.  for  each  inhabitant  These 
sver^cs  are  all  above  the  general  averages  for  the  wlmle  of 
England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Kent  for  poor-rate,  county-rate,  and 
other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March.  1638, 
was  433,274/.  16«.,  and  was  levied  upon  various  descriptions 
of  property  as  under --^ 

OnUnd  .  .  £275,810  11«. 

Dwelling-houses        .  140.513  8 

Mills,  footoriea,  &c.     .  12.510  17 

Uanoriol  proflts.  nsvigatioD,  fee.   4.440  0 

433,274  16 


The  expenditure  in  the  same  year ' 
For  me  reli^  of  the  poor  ■ 
In  suiu  of  law.  removal  of  pu^en.  fco. 
For  other  purposes 


£369.587  13 
16,011  5 

64.752  16 


450.351  14 

Hie  returns  made  np  during  subsequent  years  do  not 
specify  the  proportions  in  which  different  descriptions  of 
property  were  assessed.  In  the  four  years  ending  with 
25th  March,  1837,  there  were  raised  for  local  purposes— 

1834  .  .  .  £418,765  13«. 

1835  .  .  .  370,718  19 

1836  .  .  .  313.669  7 

1837  .  .  .  215.499  0 

The  expenditure  for  each  of  these  years  was  as  follows  :— 

183i. 

£.  t. 

For  thaTclieror  the  pool  .   843^  9 
ill  ttiii*ofUw.  ranovalf.lte.  UU»9  11 
PavRiriiti     towards  the) 
cuiitiiy-iat*  .    f  JStJM  U 


For  all  othsr  pmpoi 
Totnl  inonej  u^MuM 


1B3S. 
£.  f. 

297.098  6 
12^71  3 

J  M.790  a 
\47J«  « 


1836. 
Jl.  f. 
947.999  IS 
»,3B3  16 


1887. 
186,503 


9Sfi33  IS 
40.197  I 


S8.7» 
S16^ 


SmjSm  14    388,002  9    880^7*  1 
Tlie  saving  effected  on  the  sum  expended  for  iho  relief 
of  the  poor  m  1837,  as  Go'^gTc  ^ 
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J  834,  WM  therefore  46  per  cent. ;  while  the  laving  on  the 
entire  expenditure,  comparing  those  two  years,  was  47  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike-roads'  trusts  in  Kent,  ascertained 
in  1835  under  the  Act  3  and  4  William  IV.,  ehftp.  80,  was 
50 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  rood  under  their  charge  was 
566.  The  annual  iimome  arising  firom  tolls  and  parish 
compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  was.  in  183S,  73,674/. 
9t.  Gd.,  and  the  annual  e:q)endituie  in  the  same  year  was 
72,t»01fc  18*.  7d.,  as  follows:— 


£.  *. 
15.112  9 
10,767  4 
8,144  14 
998  0 
4.677  8 


d. 


£. 

d. 

1,538 

0 

6 

5,651 

0 

11 

260 

13 

10 

1,105 

17 

4 

3,562 

14 

8 

1.102 

8 

8 

1,475 

11 

I 

15 

3 

226 

18 

10 

449 

6 

0 

1,319 

8 

5 

Manual  labour  .... 
Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials , 
Materials  for  surface  repairs  . 
T^and  purchased 

Tradesmen's  bitls.  law  charges,  &c. 
Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  snr- 

veyors          ....  3,708  7 

Improvements  ....  5,743  5 

Interest  of  debt           .          .          .  10,321  6 

Towardti  redemption  of  the  debt         .  11,089  10 

Incidental  expenses     .          ■          •  2,239  12 
The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  pow,  was  16,692/.  15*.  6(£,ftnd  was  dis- 
(  bursed  as  follows : — 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.  .  . 
Oaoln,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 

taininfT  prisoners 
Shire-halU  and  courts  of  justice,  build- 
ing, repairing,  Su. 
Lunatic  asylum 
'  Prosecutions 
Clerk  of  the  peace 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 
Apprehending  and  conveying  vagrants 
'Constables,  high  and  special 
Coroner  ..... 
Miscellaneous  .... 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
within  the  county  in  each  of  the  three  septennial  periods  end- 
ing with  1619,  1826,  and  1833,  were  2741,  3800,  and  4640, 
being  an  average  of  391  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  543 
in  the  second  period,  and  of  663  in  the  third  period.  The 
numbers  accused  in  subsequent  years  were— 

1834  .       .  775 

1835  .       .  894 

1836  .       .  872 

1837  .       .  896 

Of  the  number  accused  in  1837  there  were— 

HiIm.  FemalM.  ToUL 

For  offences  against  the  person  .         .   50  3  53 
„       „     afiainst  property,  with  vio- 
lence   .          .                   .         .   48  5  53 
M       without  violence  623  131  754 
„  forgery  and  offences  against  the  cur- 
rency  .         .         .         .         .   21  S  26 
H  other  offences,  not  included  above  .8  2  10 

750    146  896 

Tlio  number  of  persons  against  whom  bills  were  not 
found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  who  were  acquitted  on  trial, 
was  2-16;  of  the  remaining  650  who  were  convicted,  48] 
were  fur  simple  thefts,  and  25  for  common  assaults.  Tliere 
were  9  persons  sentenced  to  death ;  of  these  8  had  their 
punishment  commuted  to  transportation  for  life,  and  the 
other  to  transportion  for  seven  years.  Of  the  remaining 
convicts  there  were  transported— 

For  life     .         .  .34 
15  years        .  .  2 

„  14  years  .  .  24 
,.  lOyeara  .  .  1 
M    7  years       .        .  90 
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Imprisoned  for  S  years  and  above  1  year  . 
„  I  }ear  and  above  6  mouths 

M         6  montlu  and  under  • 


Whipping^  fine,  and  diacha^  on  luieUea 


12 
56 

410 

478 
13 


The  ages  of  the  panons  accused  were— 


FaMlHS. 

1 3  years  and  under 

.  13 

4 

16   ,.    and  above  12 

.  97 

14 

21  » 

16 

.  229 

41 

30  „ 

2t 

.  218 

32 

50 

30 

.  150 

43 

60   „  » 

50 

.  23 

7 

Above  60 

.  7 

3 

Age  could  not  be  ascertained 

.  13 

9 

Their  state  of  instruction  was  as  follows:— 

Malea.  Foraalc*. 

Could  neither  read  nor  write        .         .  298  73 
„     read  and  write  imperfectly  .         .  39S      7 1 
„     read  and  write  well  .         .         .  33  l 
Had  received  superior  instruction  .  .80 
Sute  of  instruotiou  could  not  be  ascAtuned  1 3  2 

The  number  of  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  in  Kent  at  the  registration  of  1837  was,  fur  the 
eastern  division  7293,  and  ibr  the  western  division  8J3'J, 
being  about  1  in  30  of  the  whole  population,  and  about  1  in 
10  of  the  male  population  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  as 
taken  in  1831. 

There  are  20  savings'  banks  in  Kent  Hie  number  of 
depositors  in  these,  and  the  amount  of  their  deposits  as  they 
stood  on  the  20th  of  November  in  each  of  the  last  five}  ears, 
were  as  follows : — 

183aL  1834.  1839.  1836. 

Numbrtr  of  de- 
positors    18.188  19.312 

Amoimt  of  de- 
posits   £531.018  £566,01 7  £582,056  £613,804£629,083 

The  deposits  of  the  hist  two  years  were  divided  in  the  fi>l 
lowmg  classes : — 


1839.  1836.  1837. 

20,010     21,326  23,149 


Not  exceeding  £20 
SO 
100 
150 
200 

Above  200 


DeptMitora. 
11,836 

5,814 
2.385 
800 
399 


1836.  1837. 

Dopo^U.  Depouton.  Depodta. 

£82,248  12,506  £86,194 

179.553  5,867  181,857 

164,325  2,442  168,454 

96,281  838  101,200 

67,862  408  68,872 

23.535  88  22.506 


21,326     6 1 3,804   22, 1 49  629.083 

BducaUm.—Dia  following  summary  is  takeu  from  re- 
turns made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of 
1835:— 

School*.  BelwUn.  Tumi. 
Infant  schools  .  207 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years 
Mates 
Females 

Sex  not  specified 


Daily  schools .         .         .         .  1488 
Number  of  cbildren  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years : — 
Males 
Females 
Sex  not  specified 


4,5  IS 


24,241 
18,496 
6,469 


49,206 


Schools  .  1635  .  

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruoiion  53,721 
Sunday  schools         .  .  ,  479 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years 

Males  .         .  15,791 

Females       .  .  15,556 

Sex  not  specified    ■  6,176 

  37,523 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  whole  po- 
pulation since  1821,  when  the  restive  population  at  different 
ages  was  last  taken,  and  likewise  assuming  that  the  whole 
population  has  increased  since  1831  in  the  same  ratio  as  it 
diet  in  iba  ten  years  preceding  that  dale,  we  Qud  by  ap- 
proximation that  there  were  127,096  children  between  the 
agesof2and  15years  in  Kent  in  1834,  when  these  returns 
were  obtained.  Ihirty-one  Sundayj^hodsjuBlreturned 
from  places  vh^  no  othfii^iSfaHd  I^Latla^jUffuewildreu 
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taught  in  these  (1005  in  number)  cannot  be  suppose^  to 
have  attended  any  other  school.  At  all  other  places  Sunday- 
school  children  are  able  to  resort  to  other  schools  also,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  do  so  resort ;  but  in  what 
number  or  proportion  duplicate  entry  is  thus  occasioned  in 
the  Parliamentary  Returns  there  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. ■  Ninety-two  schools,  containing  7209  children  are 
returned  from  various  places  as  being  both  daily  and  Sunday- 
schools,  and  duplicate  entry  is  knosrn  to  have  been  thus 
far  created.  Making  due  ulowance  for  this  circumstance, 
it  may  perhaps  be  fairly  concluded  that  at  the  time  the  in- 
quiry was  made  little  more  than  threfr-fifths  of  the  children 
between  the  affes  of  2  and  15  were  reeeiTing  iastructun  of 
any  kind  to  schoda  within  the  eonnty. 

Matntenanee  of  Schools. 


BcIimU. 

Br  ■■downMBt. 

mm  aclwUn. 

Sobieiip.  HBd  luij- 
mm  from  acIidIiui, 

EdiU. 

Scho- 
lan. 

StbU. 

Sella- 
Uri. 

8dd«. 

Scbe- 
Iw. 

SebU. 

Fcho- 
Urt. 

Inthnt  Schouls 
D-iiiv  SchiKils 
^undayScfauulii 

3 
129 
26 

262 
7180 
1731 

410 

406 
S,»44 
32,011 

181 

3,B19 
29,608 
30 

~1~ 
90 
43 

1,328 
7. 054 
3.751 

157 

9173 

489 

37.761 

1379 

38,177 

U9 

IS,  133 

The  schools  established  by  Diswnters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are— 

Eobooli.  Muflan. 

Infant  schools     .         .  ... 
Daily  schools     .         .         .      12  containing  844 
Sunday-schools  .         .         .     148       ^  15,486 
The  aohools  establiihed  since  the  inquiry  (tf  1818  are— 

BchoUn. 

Infant  and  other  dailysehools  .  986  containing  31,410 
Sunday-schools  .  .  .     349        „  29,333 

No  school  in  Kent  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  children 
of  parents  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  or  of  any 
other  religious  denomination,  such  exclusion  being  dis- 
claitoed  in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools  esta- 
blibbed  by  Dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  included  Wea- 
Icjan  Methodists,  together  with  schools  for  the  children  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending-libranes  of  books  are  attached  to  S3  schools  in 
the  county  of  Kent. 

KENT,  WILLIAM,  an  artist  of  moderate  ability  as  a 
fiainter  and  sculptor,  nevertheless  one  of  considerable  abi- 
lity and  inltuence  as  an  architect  and  landscape-gardener, 
Ava-sborn  in  Yorkshire,  in  1684.  Both  bis  parentage  and 
education  were  humble,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach- 
painter.  Conceiving  however  that  he  had  abilities  which 
ought  to  elevate  him  above  that  grade,  he  attempted  to 
establish  himself  as  a  portrait  and  historical  painter,  and 
so  far  attracted  notice  that  some  gentlemen  raised  a  contri- 
bution for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  go  and  study  in 
Italy.  Thither  he  accordingly  proceeded  in  1710,  ana  re- 
mained there  several  years,  till  he  bed  the  extreme  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  Uiere  with  the  earl  of  Bur- 
lington in  1 7 16.  The  noble  patron  not  only  brought  home 
his  prot^-g£,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  and  authority  in 
matters  of  taste  to  recommend  him  to  others,  but  took  him 
under  his  own  roof,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  April 
12,  1748.  How  fur  Kent  assisted  his  patron  in  his  designs, 
or  the  latter  assisted  him,  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  soon  discovered  greater  capacity  for  architecture  than  he 
Imd  ilune  for  painting :  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  designs  for 
Holkhaui.  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  Norfolk,  ema- 
nated principally,  if  not  entirely,  from  bim,  that  single  edifice 
alone  proves  him  to  have  possessed  very  superior  talent  and 
taste  as  an  architect,  it  being  a  chef-dtBurre  in  plan,  and 
possessing  many  graces  and  beauties  of  design.  As  archi- 
tect and  landscape-gardener  he  was  in  his  proper  sphere, 
and  Allowed  both  pursuits  with  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist. 
In  landscape-gardening,  in  fact,  he  forms  an  epoch,  and 
may  justly  be  considered  as  the  fether  of  t^e  English  style 
of  gardening;  for,  as  Walpole,  who  has  not  been  niggard 
of  praise  towards  him,  observes,  he  was  'painter  enough  to 
taste  the  charms  of  landscape,  bold  and  opinionative 
enough  to  dare  and  to  dictate,  and  born  with  a  genius  to 
strike  out  a  great  system  from  the  twilight  of  imperfect 
essays.*  Shakspeare*5  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey 
will  preserve  his  name  as  a  sculptor,  without  at  all  adding 
tg  his  reputation.  It  is  therefore,  fortunate  for  it  that  it 
will  hew  Buch  retrenchment  without  injury  to  its  vital 
pert. 


KENT.  JAMBS,  a  diBtinguished  and  deservedly  popular 
composer  of  English  church  music,  was  bom  at  Winchester, 
in  1700,  and  at  an  early  age  placed  as  a  chorister  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city,  but  soon  removed  to  London,  and 
admitted  as  one  of  the  Children  of  the  Cliapel  Royal, 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Croft,  then  Master  of  the  Children. 
Afier  completing  his  education,  he  was  chosen  organist  of 
Fiiiden,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  subsetjuenlly  was  ap- 
pointed oi^nist  of  Trinity  College,  Cambrids;e,  whence  he 
removed,  in  1737,  upon  being  elected  to  fill  the  same  situa- 
tion  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  place,  an  office  which  he 
resigned  in  favour  of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Fussell.  in  1774.  He 
died,  deeply  regretted,  in  1 776. 

Hr.  Kent  was  very  serviceable  to  Dr.  Boyce  while  the 
latter  was  preparing  his  magnificent  work,  the  Collection 
CathedrcU  Music,  and  his  assistance  is  duly  acknowledged 
by  that  learned  editor.  In  1773  he  published  his  now 
well-known  volume  of  Ticelve  Anthems,  among  which  are, 
'Hear  my  Prayer,'  'When  the  Son  of  Man,'  'My  Song 
shall  be  of  Mercy,'  and  others  familiar  to  and  the  delight 
of  the  congr^tions  of  our  cathedrals.  Upon  presenting 
a  copy  ot  this  work  to  Trinity  College,  the  Master  and 
Fellows  voted  him  a  valuable  piece  of  plate.  After  his 
decease,  a  Morning  and  Everting  Service,  and  Eight 
Anthems,  composed  by  him  for  the  Winchester  choir,  were 
colleeted  and  printed  by  Mr.  Corfe,  of  Salisbury ;  but  the 

ftrobabiliw  is  that  the  author  never  intended  them  for  pub- 
ication,  for  only  the  service  and  one  of  the  anthems  admit 
of  comparison  with  the  productions  he  himself  gave  to  tlie 
world. 

*  Mr.  Kent  was  remarkably  mild  in  hi^  disposition,  ami- 
able in  his  manner^  exempluy  in  his  conduct,  and  con- 
scientiously diligent  in  the  discharge  cf  his  duties.  His 
performance  on  the  organ  was  solemn  and  impressive,  and 
he  was,  by  competent  judges,  consklered  as  one  of  the  best 
musicians  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.'  (Harmonicon.) 

KENTS  HOLE,  a  cavern  near  Tortjuay,  which  has 
yielded  a  great  quantity  of  bones,  very  similar,  as  to  the 
species  of  animals  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  preser\'ed,  to  the  bones  in  Kirkdale  Cave. 
The  same  explanation  of  the  phenomena  probably  applies 
to  both  eases.   [Kirrdalb  ] 

KENTUCKY,oneoftherepub1i<»constitutingthe  United 
Slates  of  North  America,  is  situated  between  36°  30' and 
39°  6'  N.  laL,  and  between  82°  and  89°  30'  W.  long.  lis 
greatest  length  is  380  miles,  and  its  mean  width  99  miles. 
The  area  is  stated  at  37,680  square  miles.  Its  boundary- 
lines  are  formed  on  three  sides  by  rivers.  The  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  wetit  divides  it  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
for  42  miles.  The  Ohio  runs  along  its  northern  side,  in  a 
winding  course  of  ^3  miles,  separating  it  from  the  states 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  The  Big  Sandy  River  con- 
stitutes the  boundary  between  Kentucky  and  Virginia  for 
70  miles,  but  the  remainder  of  the  boundary-line  between 
these  two  states  is  formed  by  one  of  the  ridgM  of  the 
Alleghany  Range,  called  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The 
boundary-line  Iwtween  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  which  is 
to  the  soutli,  is  formed  by  two  straight  lines,  the  eastern 
running  from  the  Cumberland  Mountains  eastward  to  the 
Tennessee  River  for  242  miles,  on  the  parallel  of  36°  35'  N. 
lat.,  and  the  western  between  the  last-named  river  and  the 
Mississippi  for  84  miles,  on  the  parallel  of  36"  3ll'.  Both 
lines  ore  united  by  the  river  Tennessee,  whose  course  con- 
stitutes the  boundary-hne  for  12  miles. 

Surface  and  Soil. — The  south-eastern  portion  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  state,  is 
covered  with  ridges  of  mountains  and  high  hills,  the  slopes 
of  which  are  rather  steep,  and  which  contain  between  them 
narrow,  deep,  and  gloomy  valleys.  The  whole  of  this  region 
is  well  wooded,  especially  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills  and 
the  vales.  None  of  the  summits  of  these  mountains  appear 
to  attain  the  height  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  their 
mean  elevation  probably  does  not  exceed  2000  feet.  The 
highest  ranges  are  tibe  Cumberland  Mountains  along  the 
boundary-line  of  Virginia,  and  the  Laurel  Miountains,  which 
run  parallel  to  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  join  them 
between  the  upper  branches  of  the  Kentucky  and  Cumber- 
land rivers.  To  the  north  and  west  of  the  mlly  region  lies 
what  may  be  called  the  upland  r^ton,  which  extends  from 
the  Big  Sandy  River,  on  the  boundary  of  Virginia,  to  about 
86°  W.  long.,  and  comprehends  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
area  of  tlw  state.  Its  snrfhce  ii  unduli^a.  miivl^tle 
Bsoenta  ud  deMenti,  but  S'^^id^MU^Vf^^M^ 
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deep  outflf  which  are  from  1 00  to  300  feet  below  the  sur- 
faoe  of  the  {daia,  and  in  whi^  the  riven  run.  The  plains 
belonging  to  these  riven  are  narrow.  Though  this  upland 
region  is  si>aringly  provided  with  spring-water,  its  soil  n 
of  (he  first  quality,  and  as  fertile  as  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  western  portion  of  the  state  is  divided  between 
the  Barrens  and  a  country  which  is  partially  hilly.  The 
Barrens  in  their  natural  state  are  generally  destitute  of 
treea.  and  resemble  the  prairies  or  savannas  which  ooeur 
north  of  the  Ohio  River ;  out  level  surfeoe  is  divenifled 
by  a  considerable  number  of  gently  riaing  hills,  called  oak 
AnoAt,  on  aocouot  of  the  trees  which  cover  them.  I^ough 
this  tract  does  not  deserve  the  name  which  it  heart,  it  is  of 
inferior  fertility  when  compared  with  the  adjacent  countries. 
The  BarroiK  occui^  ebietly  Uie  tract  between  the  Green 
River  and  Cumberland  River,  on  the  borders  of  Tennessee. 
On  the  north  and  west  the  Barrens  are  surrounded  by  a 
more  IXMken  and  hilly  country,  which  gradually  passes  to 
the  low  flats  which  akut  the  Ohio  and  MiiEissippi  rivers. 
This  tract  is  superior  to  the  Barrens  iu  fertility,  but  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  upland  region. 

Rivert.—AlaxkK  the  norUiern  boundary  runs  the  Ohio, 
which  reoaivea  w  tha  largier  rivers  that  drain  Kentucky. 
The  moat  eastwn  is  the  Big  Sandy  River,  which  rises  in 
Vvginia  on  the  weatem  range  of  the  Aypaladiian  system, 
called  the  Great  Flat-top  Mouutaiiu,  via  traverses  that  state 
in  a  north-west  direetion ;  when  it  approaches  the  boun- 
dary-line, it  twnia  neariy  due  north,  and  ecmtinuea  in  that 
direction  to  its  very  moutb.  Its  courae  is  stated  to  he 
nearly  200  milei^  but  it  is  not  navigable  to  a  great  distance 
lh>m  its  mouth,  owing  to  some  falls  which  occur  where  it 
issues  from  the  mountwn-cegion.  The  licking  River  rises  in 
Kentucky,  and  ilows,  with  many  windings,  in  a  north-north- 
western direction  for  nearly  300  miles.  Thoi^h  it  swells  in 
winter  and  spring  to  a  considerable  height,  it  has  but  little 
water  in  the  other  aeasons ;  the  limestone  rocks  dirough 
which  it  passes  absorb  the  water  which  it  brings  down  from 
the  mouataius.  The  diffeieat  toanohM  of  ttie  Kentucky 
River  rise  ia  the  Laurel  Mountains  and  Arm  by  their  union 
a  considenAile  stream,  vhidi  first  flows  uotth-west,  then 
west,  and  at  last  nearly  doe  north.  Its  course  is  about  280 
miles,  and  though  it  is  very  rapid,  it  may  be  navigated  by 
small  boats  for  1  bO  miles  from  its  mouth  at  the  time  of  high- 
water,  but  at  other  times  not  higher  up  than  Frankfort. 
Green  River  rises  in  the  western  districts  of  the  upland 
region  and  flows  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  westward, 
then  declines  to  the  north-west,  and  finally  to  the  north, 
juinin^  the  Ohio  about  SO  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland  River.  Its  course  is  280  miles,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable for  boulU  river-bfrges  to  a  great  distance,  but  the 
navig^ion  is  inteiruptea  by  &lls,  SO  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Cumberland  River  rises  in  the  valley  between  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  and  the  Laurel  llountaina,  where 
it  ia  called  Clove  River ;  it  traverses  both  (be  mountain  and 
upland  region  generally  in  a  western  direction,  but  on  ap- 
proaehiag  the  Barrem  it  turns  southward,  and  enters  Ten- 
nessee wnere  it  makes  a  lane  bend  to  the  southward,  and 
than  re-enters  Kentucky  with  a  north-westem  course,  con- 
tinuing in  that  direction  to  its  mouth,  which  is  ten  miles 
above  that  of  Tennessee  River.  It  is  above  500  milee  in 
length,  and  as  its  current  is  comparativdy  gentle,  it  offers 
an  easy  navigation  for  sloopa  as  Iu  up  as  Nawville  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  it  is  stated  to  be  nav^bla  for  river-boats  300 
miles  farther  up.  The  Tennessee  River  flows  only  about 
70  miles  through  Kentucky,  and  properly  belongs  to  Ten- 
nessee. [TKlllflSUK.] 

CUmata^ThB  mean  annud,  temperature  seems  to  be 
about  65^  and  conseciuenUy  S"  h^her  than  that  of  London, 
but  the  differeucea  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
much  greater.  The  winters  are  long  and  severe :  they  begin 
about  CbristmaB,  and  last  three  months.  The  thermometer 
annually  descends  as  low  as  25°,  and  has  been  known  to  »ink 
as  low  as  14°  of  Fahr.  Snow  falls  every  winter,  but  not  in 
great  quantities.  In  summer  the  heat  is  Bometimes  very 
great,  and  the  thermometar  rises  to  94°  and  95".  In  spring 
and  autumn  south-west  winds  prevail,  asiA  the  weather  is 
delightihl.  The  north-wost  wind  produces  great  cold  in 
winter,  hut  it  seldom  continues  many  days.  Rain  falls 
abundantly  iu  winter  and  spring,  but  in  the  other  seasons 
the  weather  is  rather  dry  and  constant.  Some  idight  shocks 
of  earthquakes  have  orouned. 

J¥oditetims.— The  oenealia  vfaidi  are  most  extensively 
oolUvftted  axe  iMiaa  owb^  wluttt  tye^  and  mti,  and,  the 


two  last-mentioned  kinds  of  grain  are  said  to  thrive  better 
than  in  the  states  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Rye  ia 
commonly  used  fbr  the  distilling  of  whiskey.  In  the 
south-western  districts,  near  and  on  the  Tennessee.  Cum- 
berland, and  Mississippi  rivers,  cotton  is  raised  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  the  tobacco  which  is  grown  in  these  districts 
and  the  rich  lands  farther  east  supplies  a  considerable 
article  at  exportation.  Hemp  and  flax  are  generally  culti- 
vated. The  principal  fruit-trees  are  apples  and  peaches; 
from  the  former  cider  is  made,  and  from  the  latter  peaoh- 
brandy,  of  which  there  ii  a  great  consumption,  dttle  ore 
numerous,  and  great  flocks  of  sheep  pasture  on  the  Barrens ; 
the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  improved  by  crossing  them  with 
merinos. 

As  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests, 
wild  animals  are  stiU  numerona,  as  deer,  panthers,  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  and  hares,  but  the  bufiolo  and  the  elk  have 
disappeared.  Beavers  and  ottera  are  still  found  in  the 
rivers.  Among  the  wild  birds  the  turkey  is  still  abundant; 
it  weighs  from  10  to  26  pounds.  Bees  are  common  in  the 
woods,  and  make  their  nests  in  hollow  trees. 

The  forests  contain  many  timber-trees.  Those  of  the 
mountains  and  upland  region  consist  of  Uriodendron,  elm. 
oak.  hickory,  black-walnut,  cherry,  and  others ;  those  of  the 
Barrens  are  chiefly  oak,  (Peanut,  and  elm. 

Bituminous  coat  and  iron  abound  in  the  north-western 
district,  and  iron  also  occurs  in  the  districts  lying  forthw 
westwud ;  but  both  are  of  inferior  quality.  Salt  seems  to 
be  generally  diffused  through  the  country :  the  salt-springs 
are  numerous,  and  man^  of  them  have  been  turned  to 
advantage.  Saltpetre  exists  in  most  of  the  caverns  which 
occur  in  the  limestone- rock  of  the  upland  region,  and  is 
most  abundant  in  the  Great  Cave  near  Crooked  Credc,  the 
length  of  which  is  stated  to  be  not  less  than  ten  miles. 

Inhabitants. — The  native  tribes,  which  rendered  the  set- 
Uement  of  this  state  so  difficult  and  dangerous  seventy  years 
a^,  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  pc^ation  now  con- 
tuts  entirely  of  whites  and  negroes,  and  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  Hie  free  population  comprehended,  according  to  the 
census  of  1830,  923.490  individuals,  and  the  number  of 
slaves  was  165,3S0,  making  a  total  oi  668,840  souls.  The 
inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  agricultural 
purauits,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures 
being  comparatively  very  t,mall.  The  mostimpurtant  manu- 
ftictute  is  the  con^ruction  of  vessels,  small  and  large,  fat 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis^iissippi. 

Political  Divisions  and  Towns.  Kentucky  is  divided  into 
83  counties,  bat  as  the  country  has  only  heen  setlled  for 
about  70  years,  it  does  not  contain  any  large  towns.  Frank- 
fort,' the  capital,  is  built  on  the  right  banks  of  the  Kentucky 
River  where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable  fbr  large  vessels.  It 
cfmtains  about  SUOO  inhabitants.  Many  vessels  of  small 
size  are  built  here.  Lexington,  which  was  formerly  the 
capital,  contained  (in  1830)  above  6000  inhabitants,  end 
some  manufactures  of  cotton,  bemp,  and  paper.  Transylva- 
nia Univ«^ity,  at  Lexington,  is  the  most  extensive  literary 
institution  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  It  was  founded  in  1798,  and  reorganised  iu 
1816.  A  well-attended  school  of  medicine  andaschoolof 
law  are  connected  with  this  university.  Louisville,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  is  situated  near  the  great  rapids  of  that 
river.  As  these  rapids  cannot  be  passed  at  low  water,  and 
even  at  high  water  are  dangerous,  a  canal  has  been  cut 
along  the  bank,  which  begins  above  the  rapids  at  Beargrass- 
ereek,  and  terminates  below  them  at  Shippingport.  This 
canal  ia  10  miles  long.  Louisville,  which  is  the  port  6f  the 
upland  region  ii^d  the  place  from  which  the  proauoe  of  the 
country  is  sent  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  oontaina 
above  10,000  inhabitants,  and  has  some  extensive  liUstDleriea 
of  whiskey  and  manufectures  of  cwdage  end  bagging.  On 
the  Ohio  there  is  also  Bardstown,  with  1200  inhabitants  ; 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop  and  a  Roman  Catholio 
college.  Maysville,  which  has  2000  inhabitants  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  neighbouring  states,  is  also  on  the 
Ohio.  Besides  the  literary  institutions  already  mentioned, 
the  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  each  a  college,  and  tho 
Presbyterians  have  two. 

Commerce. — The  articles  of  commerce  consist  of  different 
kinds  of  grain,  tobacco,  hemp,  live  cattle,  whiskey,aud  pcacU 
brand)^.  The  greatest  part  is  sent  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi 10  New  Orleans,  between  which  place  and  Louis- 
ville steam-boats  from  200  to  300  tons  burthen  and  upwards 
are  oojutuUy  plying.   Since  the  j^j^j^^p^team- 
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iMMtiiftTigitiiniiilieoonimeneofX^liicky  bugrMflyin- 
txened. 

ffittorjf.—lt  is  prababla  that  tbia  part  of  America  once 
was  the  seat  of  a  aation  which  had  made  soma  pn^ress  in 
civiliiatioii.  We  may  come  to  this  conclusion  from  ob- 
serving the  extensive  fort^cations  which  occur  in  several 
places,  but  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  opposite 
Scioto  River,  and  are  now  ovei^rown  with  high  fbreat-trees. 
The  first  Europeans  arrived  in  Kentucky  in  1767.  and  the 
fintt  Mttlement  was  formed  in  1775,  though  Daniel  Boone 
is  said  to  have  settled  in  Kentucky  some  years  earlier.  It 
was  then  a  part  of  Vii^nis,  but  the  population  having 
increased  rapidly.  Virginia  consent  to  a  separation,  and 
in  1 792,  only  seventeen  years  after  the  first  itettlement, 
Kentucky  became  one  of  the  United  States.  Its  cooslitu- 
tion  was  settled  in  1 799.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  representatives 
are  chosen  annually  by  all  the  free  male  citizens  (negroes, 
inulattoes.  and  Indians  b^ing  excepted)  of  21  yeara  of  aife, 
who  have  been  two  years  resident  in  the  state.  The  Kum- 
her  of  representatives  may  vary  between  58  and  100,  which 
latter  is  now  the  number.  The  senate  now  consists  of 
thirty-eight  members,  who  are  elected  for  four  rears,  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  being  chosen  annually.  Tlie  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  is  elected  for  four 
yeara  by  all  the  citizens  entitled  to  the  suffrages.  Ken- 
tucky sends  two  members  to  the  senate,  and  twelve  mem- 
bera  to  the  house  of  representatives  at  Washi^ton. 

(Darby's  View  of  Oe  United Stai«$ i  and  Warden's  Aa- 
count  y  the  United  States.) 

KENYON.  LLOYD,  LORD,  the  second  son  of  Lloyd 
Kenyon,  Esq.,  by  Jan^  daughter  of  Robert  Eddowes  of' 
Eagle  Hall  in  Cheshire,  was  bom  at  Greddiogton  in  Flint- 
ahire,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1732.  He  was  descended  from 
an  antient  family  in  Lancashire,  which  had  migrated  into 
North  Wales  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 
His  Tather  lived  independently  as  a  country  gentleman,  and 
belonged  to  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  his  county. 
The  education  of  the  future  chief-justice  was,  from  the 
straightened  means  of  the  parent,  very  defective.  He  was 
sent  early  to  the  gmmmar*Kh<yl  at  Ruthin,  but  was  taken 
away  belore  he  had  time  to  do  more  than  acquire  a  little 
Latin.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  nrtided  to  Mr.  Tom- 
linson,  an  attorney  in  large  practice  at  Nantwich  in  Cbfr- 
shire,  with  whom  be  remained  finr  seven  years,  during  which 
time  his  diligence  and  shrewdness  procured  him  so  much  of' 
his  ma3ter*s  iavour  that  he  expected  at  the  end  of  his  clerk- 
ship to  be  taken  into  partnership.  In  this  expectation  he 
was  however  disappointed,  and  thereupon  determined  upon 
being  called  to  the  bar.  In  1 754  he  took  chambers  at  the 
Temple,  and  became  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  While  a 
student  be  devoted  himself  with  great  earnestness  to  the 
law,  and  to  the  taw  only  ;  and  in  doing  this  be  made  smaller 
sacrifices  Ibaa  most  people.  He  bad  neither  a  literary 
ts&te  nor  a  love  for  pleasure ;  and  his  pecuniary  resources 
vrere  but  scanty.  Mr.  Kenyon  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
Hiliuy  Term,  1761,  but  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a 
profiessbnal  connexion,  and  being  of  a  character  too  honour- 
able and  independent  to  stoop  to  little  artifices,  many  years 
elapsed  before  he  obtained  ouainess.  Still  he  laboured 
patiently  and  unceasingly,  irequentiDg  the  courts  both  of 
common  law  and  equity,  but  more  especially  the  latter,  and 
attending  both  circuit  and  sessions.  His  attainments  in  all 
departments  appear  to  have  been  not  only  coiuiderable,  but 
exact,  and  ha  acquired  by  degrees  the  reputation  of  being 
a  sound  lawyer,  and  a  neat  and  safe  equity  dransman  and 
conveyancer.  It  is  stated,  that  having  by  some  suggestions, 
as  amicus  curia,  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Thurlow,  the 
then  attorney-general,  he  had  the  offer  made  to  him  of 
during  with  Mr.  Hargrave  in  the  toil  and  profltof  assisting 
him.  In  1773,  when  he  had  been  twelve  yeara  in  the 
profession,  he  married  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Gewge 
Kenyon  of  Peele  in  Lancashire.  He  now  began  to  rise  into 
notice.  In  1779  he  was  retained  as  one  of  the  rounsel  for 
Lord  Pigot  in  the  state-prosecution  of  Slielton  and  others 
for  depriving  him  of  his  government;  and  afterwards  in 
the  same  year  as  leading  counsel  for  Lord  George  Gordon. 
In  April,  1782,  on  the  accession  of  the  Fox  and  Rocking- 
ham administration,  he  was  appointed  attorney-gener^. 
While  holding  this  situation  his  conduct  evinced  that 
official  intrigue  and  partisanship  were  not  at  all  suited  to 
his  character.  On  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
ha  letained  his  oSlee  ynth  Pitt  aa  ehancellor  of  tbe  ezclw- 


mvt,  and  vent  out  with  the  Shelbuma  adminHtratloii  in 
the  spnng  of  the  year  following.  In  December  he  was  re- 
appointedattorney-general,  having  through  alt  the  minia- 
terial  changes  of  the  day  asserted  his  independence.  To  the 
character  of  an  orator  he  had  no  pretension,  being  a  man 
of  little  imagination,  and  expressing  himself  not  only  with- 
out elegance,  but  occasionally  with  vulgarity.  He  was  no 
scholar,  and  yet  he  would  insert  Latin  wofos  and  phrases 
without  point  or  taste  in  bis  discourse. 

In  1784  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  master  of  the  rolls, 
and  created  a  baronet ;  and  in  May,  1 Z88,  he  was  gazetted 
Lord  Kenyon,  Baron  Greddlngton,  and  succeeded  Lord 
Mansfield  as  chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  His  ap- 
pointment  to  this  important  and  dignified  situation  was  at 
the  time  unpopular  with  the  profession  generally.  To  the 
opinion  of  bis  brother  judges  lie  gave  a  reception  not  only 
of  neglect,  but  almost  of  contempt;  and  whenever  they 
ventured  to  differ  from  him  (wbicn  only  took  place  some 
half  dozen  times  in  fourteen  years),  he  exhibited  the  same 
feelings  which  another  person  would  do  upon  receiving  a 

{lersonal  affront.  To  the  barristers,  both  leaders  and  juniors, 
le  was  equally  unsracious ;  and  whenever  anything  escaped 
them  not  in  -  accoruance  with  his  sentiments,  he  castigated 
them  in  terms  neither  measured  nor  in  character  with  the 
situation  which  he  filled.  To  some  leading  men  he  would 
take  a  personal  disbke,  and  allow  no  opportunity  for  mor- 
tifying them  to  escape  him ;  Hr.  Law,  aitermuds  Lord 
Enenborongh,  was  one  of  them. 

With  the  press  Lord  Kenyon  was  in  high  fiivour ;  for  ha 
struck  sternfr  and  with  indignation  at  those  offenders  who 
are  the  peculiar  objects  of  popular  dislike.  But  while  doing 
so  he  frequently  gave  too  easy  credit  to  accusation,  and  al- 
lowed himself  to  punish  often  with  a  severity  not  sufficiently 
tempered.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  mention  the  case 
of  Mr.  Lawless,  a  solicitor,  against  whom  some  serious 
charges  were  brought.  Before  the  case  was  adjudicated, 
I^ra  Kenyon  ordered  Mr.  Lawless  to  be  suspended  from 

t>ractising  until  his  case  was  disposed  of  In  vam  did  he  tell 
lim  that  he  had  eighty  cases  in  his  office,  and  that  he  should 
be  ruined.  The  charges  against  Mr.  Lawless  were  found 
to  be  wholly  without  foundation ;  but  the  blow  was  struck, 
he  sunk  under  the  unmerited  disgrace,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart  The  vices  of  the  wealthy  met  with  no  forour  from 
him.  In  actions  for  criminal  conversation,  likewise,  he 
directed  juries  (over  whom  no  judge  had  greater  power)  to 
give  damages  of  very  large  amount,  and  this  even  in  cases 
where  the  collusion  of  the  parties  or  the  vicious  conduct  of 
the  husband  ought  to  have  made  nominal  damages  more 
than  sufficient.  So  strongly  did  the  judge  feel  with  regard 
to  this  crime,  that  he  is  reported  thus  to  have  expressed 
himself: — 'There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  tlie  laws  of  the  Puritans,  which  were  mixed  with  a 
great  dual  of  virtue,  if  I  mistake  not,  subjecled  this  offence 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  I  do  not  look  forward  to  a 
punishment  so  severe;  but  I  wish  some  personal  punish- 
ment were  attached  to  those  who  inflict  so  drcadfbl  and  in- 
curable a  wound  on  the  peace  of  private  fomlties.*  Gamblers 
met  with  similar  treatment  from  him ;  and  he  threatened 
that  if  any  prosecutions  were  fairly  brought  before  him,  and 
the  guilty  parties  convicted,  whatever  might  be  their  mnk 
or  station  in  the  country,  though  they  were  the  first  ladies 
in  the  land,  theyshoula  certainly  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
pillory.  As  a  judge,  he  recognised  no  distinction  between 
the  gamblers  of  St.  James's  and  the  pickpockets  of  the 
Strand.  Lord  Kenyon  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
put  an  end  to  duelling  and  he  declared  that  whoever  was 
convicted  of  having  murdered  bis  fellow-creature  in  a  duel 
should  suffer  tbe  course  of  the  law;  and  he  on  more  than 
one  occasion  directed  the  jury  to  that  conclusion,  hut  with- 
out success.  Flagitious  Imels  against  individuals  were  pu- 
nished by  him  with  merited  severi^. 

But,  of  all  writings,  those  partaking  of  the  character  of 
political  libels  were  those  against  which  he  directed,  with 
the  most  unflinching  perseverance,  all  the  terrors  of  the 
law.  This  was  a  more  dangerous  and  delicate  ground  to 
tread  upon,  and  people  will  approve  or  disapprove  of  his 
conduct  in  this  particular  aceording  to  tbe  view  which  they 
take  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  speech  upon  these  points. 
Certain  it  is,  that  since  the  time  of  Lord  Kenyon  the  prac- 
tice of  prosecuting  for  political  libels  has  gradually  fallen 
into  disuse ;  nor  would  the  pillory,  as  part  of  the  punish- 
ment for  putting  forth  opimons,  however  mischievous  or 
alMud.  be  at  thu  time  tolerated.  ^\^\rs]^:> 
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Lord  Kenyon  trusted  too  much  to  the  pover  of  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law  in  guarding  the  rights  of  property  from 
fraud  or  violence ;  and  he  inflicted  death  as  the  most  terri- 
ble, and  therefore  the  most  pieventire  punishment.  That 
this  proceeded  rather  Axim  a  mistaken  judgment— an 
ignorance  of,  or  a  want  of  power  to  give  sufficient  weight  to, 
those  circumstances  which  ex^it  a  more  powerful  influence 
upon  human  character,  and  not  from  a  cold  and  sanguinary 
disposition,  the  following  anecdote  may  be  considered  as  a 
proof:— Repassed  sentence  of  death  upon  a  young  woman 
who  had  committed  a  thcfl ;  she  feinted :  Lord  Kenyon,  in 
great  agi(Btion,  cried  out,  'I  don't  mean  to  hantj  you— Will 
nobody  tell  her  that  I  don't  mean  to  hang  her?' 

Indeed,  in  behalf  of  poor  and  ignorant  pffenders  who 
were  tlio  dupes  or  tools  of  knaves  his  kindly  feelings  were 
often  displayed,  and  humble  individuals  of  the  working 
classes  who  were  harassed  by  informers  were  sure  to  be 
shielded  by  him.  A  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
a  man  for  practising  the  trade  of  a  tailor  without  luving 
served  an  apprentieeship,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
punish  him  Rir  several  acts  done  in  the  same  day.  *  Prose- 
ciite  the  man,'  said  Lord  Kenyon,  *for  diCFerent  acts  in  one 
dov  I  Why  not  sue  for  penalties  on  every  stitch  ?* 

Lord  Mansfield,  when  chief-justice,  had  somewhat  un- 
setllcd  llie  bounds  of  the  courts  of  law ;  hut  Lord  Kenyon, 
with  much  wisdom,  reverted  to  the  antient  strictness,  and 
hu  expresserl  his  determination  to  maintain  it  'I  have,'  he 
said,  'been  in  this  profession  more  than  forty  years,  and 
have  practised  both  in  courts  of  law  and  equity ;  and  if  it 
had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  form  a  system  of  jurisprudence 
whether  or  not  I  should  have  thought  it  advisable  to  esta- 
blish different  courts,  with  diffomt  jurisdictions,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say.  But  influenced  as  I  am  by  ceHain  prqu- 
dices  that  have  become  inveterate  with  those  who  comply 
witli  the  systems  found  established,  I  find  that  in  these, 
proceeding  by  different  rules,  a  certain  combined  system  of 
jurisprudence  has  been  framed  most  beneficial  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  which  I  hope  I  may  be  indulged  in 
supposing  has  never  yet  been  equalled  in  any  country  on 
earth.  Our  courts  of  law  only  consider  legal  rights— our 
courts  of  equity  hove  other  rules  by  which  ihey  sometimes 
supersede  strict  legal  rules,  and  iu  so  doing  they  act  most 
beneflrially  for  the  subject.*  '  1  will  not,*  he  said,  in  an- 
other instance,  *  overturn  the  law  of  the  land  as  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  me.' 

He  wisolr  refused  to  allow  the  plun  words  of  a  stetufe 
to  bo  refined  away,  however  sorere  in  itscnactment8,hyany 
subtle  sophistry.  *  The  arguments'  he  said,  <  that  nave 
been  preued  upon  us  might  hare  had  some  effect  if  they 
were  addressed  to  the  legislature ;  but  we  are  sitting  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  must  administer  justice  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  the  land.  Let  application  be  made  to  the 
legislaturo  to  amond  the  act :  as  long  as  it  remains  upon 
the  statute-book  we  must  enforce  it.* 

Mr.  Charles  Butler,  after  praising  Lord  Kenyon's  intui- 
tive readiness,  complains  *  that  he  seldom  exhibited  the 
intermediate  patient  discussion.  The  consequence  was, 
that  though  tne  decision  was  right,  the  ground  of  it  was 
sometimes  obscure,  and  the  objections  to  it  in  the  minds  of 
the  hearers  were  not  always  removed.  This  lessened  the 
unit  of  his  adiudications;  but  they  are  most  deservedly 
held  in  the  highest  respect,  and  considered  of  the  highest 
authority.' 

At  Nisi  Prius  he  never  brought  a  book  with  him  into 
court  to  refer  to.  The  extent  as  well  as  the  arrangement 
of  his  legal  knowledge  needed  no  such  assistance.  In  per- 
forming the  laborious  duties  of  his  profession  he  was  dili- 
^nt  and  exact,  and  proceeded  with  so  much  expedition  as 
often  to  get  through  twenty-fire  <a  twen^-six  causes  to  the 
entire  satis&ction  of  the  court 

He  died  in  1802.  soiTow-stricken  by  the  loss  of  bis  eldest 
ton,  after  having  accumulated  a  fortune  of  300,000^ 

In  his  private  habits  Lord  Kenyon  was  temperate, 
frngal  even  to  parsimony,  and  an  early  riser.  For  his  hap- 
piness he  looked  to  bis  home,  being  most  deeply  attached 
to  his  fkmily.  He  entirely  disregarded  outward  appearance : 
his  dress  was  shabby,  his  equipage  mean,  while  he  entirely 
neglected  to  exercise  the  hospitality  becoming  his  high  sta- 
tion and  large  fortune.    (Late Magazine,  No.  37,  p.  49.) 

KEPLER,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Woit  in.  the  duchy  of 
'Wiricmbcrg,  2l8t  December,  1571.  He  was  a  seven 
months  child,  very  weak  and  sickly,  and  survived  with 
diffieultjr  a  severe  attack  of  smallpox.     His  parents, 


Henry  Kepl«  and  Catherine  Guldenmann,  were  of  noble 
descent,  althouKh  their  oireumstances  were  &r  from  affluent 
The  fkther,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  a  pet^  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Wirtembarg,  and  joined  the 
army  in  the  Netherlands  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  bis 
eldest  son  John.  Upon  his  return  to  Germany  be  learnt 
that  an  acquaintance  for  whom  he  had  incautiouslybecome 
security  had  absconded,  and  had  left  him  the  unexpected 
charge  of  liquidating  the  bond.  This  circumstance  obliged 
him  to  dispose  of  his  house  and  nearly  tfao  whole  of  his 
possessions,  and  to  become  a  tavern-keeper  at  Elmendingen. 
Young  Kepler  had  been  sent  in  the  year  1577  to  a  school 
at  Elmendingen,  and  he  continued  there  until  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  which  was 
the  cause  of  a  temporary  interruption  in  his  education,  as  it 
appears  that  he  was  taken  home  and  employed  in  menial 
services  until  his  tweltlOi  ymr,  when  he  returned  to  sdiool. 
In  1986  be  was  admitted  into  the  monastic  school  of  Maul- 
bronn,  where  the  cost  of  his  education  was  deftrsyed  by  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg.  Tlie  relations  of  this  school 
required  that  after  remaining  a  year  in  the  superior  classes 
the  students  should  offer  themselves  for  examination  at  the 
college  of  Tubingen  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor.  On  ob- 
taining this  degree  they  returned  with  the  title  of  veterans ; 
and  having  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  they 
were  admitted  as  resident  students  at  Tubingen,  whence 
they  proceeded  in  about  a  year  to  the  degree  of  Master. 
During  his  under-graduateship  Kepler's  studies  were  much 
interrupted  by  periodical  returns  of  the  disorders  which  bad 
so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him  during  childhood,  as  also  by 
tlie  dissensions  between  his  parents,  in  consequence  of 
which  his  fother  left  his  home,  and  soon  after  died  abroad. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  disadvantages  he  must  have 
laboured  under  from  the  above  circumstances,  and  from  the 
confiised  state  in  which  they  had  left  his  domestic  afKiirs, 
Kepler  took  the  degree  of  Master  in  Au^st  1591,  attain- 
ing the  second  place  in  the  annual  examination.  The  first 
name  on  the  list  was  John  Hippolytus  Brentius. 

While  thus  engaged  at  Tubingen,  the  astruiomical  lec- 
tureship of  Griitz,  the  chief  town  in  Styria,  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  George  Stadt,  and  the  situation  was  offered 
to  Kepler,  who  was  forced  to  accept  it  by  the  authority  of 
his  tutors,  although  we  have  his  own  assurance  that  at  tliat 
period  he  had  given  no  particular  attention  to  astronomy. 
This  must  have  been  in  the  year  1593-4.  In  1596  he  pub- 
lished his  'Mysterium  Cosmographieum,'  whcrem  he  de- 
tails the  many  ingenious  hypomeses  which  be  had  succes- 
sively formed,  examhied,  and  rejected,  concerning  ihe 
number,  distance,  and  periodic  times  of  the  planets ;  and 
finally,  proposes  a  theory  which  he  imagines  will  account  in 
a  satififactory  manner  for  the  order  of  the  hea\-enly  bodies, 
which  theory  rests  upon  the  fancied  analogy  between  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  orbits  of  those  bodies,  and  the 
diameters  of  circles  inscribed  and  circumscribed  about  the 
five  regular  solids.  In  1597  Kepler  married  Barbara  Muller 
von  Muhleckb,  a  lady  who,  although  two  years  younger 
than  himself,  was  alr«idy  a  widow  for  the  second  time.  ITiis 
alliance  soon  involved  him  in  difficulties,  which  together 
with  the  troubled  state  of  the  province  of  St}'ria,  arising 
out  of  the  two  great  religious  parties  into  which  the  em- 

S're  was  then  divided,  induced  him  to  withdraw  from 
rats  into  Hungary,  whence  he  transmitted  to  a  friend 
at  Tiibingen,  several  short  treatises— 'On  the  Magnet,* 
'On  the  Cauie  of  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,'  and  *On 
the  Divine  Wisdom  as  shown  in  the  Creation.'  In  1600 
Kepler,  having  learned  that  Tycho  Brah^  was  at  Benach  in 
Bohemia,  and  that  his  observations  had  led  him  to  a  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  planets* 
orbits,  determined  on  paying  him  a  visit  and  was  welcomed 
in  the  kindest  manner  by  Tycho,  by  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced the  following  year  to  the  emperor,  and  honoured  with 
the  title  of  imperial  mathematician,  on  condition  of  assist- 
ing Tycho  in  his  calculations.  Upon  the  death  of  1^'cho, 
which  happened  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year, 
Kepler  succeeded  him  as  principal  mathematician  to  the 
emperor.  To  this  great  man  Kepler  was  under  many  ob- 
ligations, not  merely  for  the  pecuniary  assistance  and  hos- 
pitality which  himself  and  fomily  so  often  experienced  from 
Tycho,  and  upon  which  at  one  period  they  entirely  de- 
pended for  subsistence,  but  still  more  for  the  sound  advice 
which  he  gave  him,  to  abandon  speculation,  and  to  apply 
himself  to  the  deduction  of  causes  from  their  observed 
effects* — advice  which  Kepler  greatly  needed,  and  to  which. 
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if  he  had  adherod  more  closely,  his  ftme  would  have  been 
eren  greater  than  what  it  now  is.  It  U  to  be  regretted  that 
upon  several  occasions  the  conduct  of  Kepler  towards  Tycho 
habe  ill  accorded  with  the  eenerbsity  of  the  lotter,  though 
lhi«  appears  to  be  attributable  rather  to  the  impuUiosity  of 
Kepler's  temper,  than  to  any  want  of  eratitiide  towards  his 
benefactor.  It  has  been  sttid  that  Kepler  was  appointed 
imperial  maihematiciau  on  condition  of  assisting  Tycho  in 
his  calculations.  The  object  of  these  calculations  was  the 
formation  of  new  astronomical  tables  generally,  which  were 
to  be  called  the  Rudolphine  Tables,  in  honour  of  Rudolph 
the  then  emperor  of  Bohemia,  who  had  promised,  not  merely 
to  defray  the  expense  of  their  construction,  but  likewise  to 
provide  Kepler  with  a  liberal  salary ;  neither  of  which  his 
circumstances  ever  permitted  him  to  fiilfll.  The  part  more 
particalarly  allotted  to  Kepler  was  the  reduction  of  Tycho's 
obsnvations  relative  to  the  planet  Mars,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance is  mainly  owing  his  grand  discovery  of  the  law  of 
elliptic  orbits,  and  that  of  the  equable  description  of  areas. 
The  pecuniary  difficulties  however  in  which  he  fbund  him- 
self almost  incessantly  involved  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
payment of  his  salary,  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  his 
labours,  and  obliged  him  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  casting  na- 
tivities. The  Rudolphine  Tables  were  therefore  postponed, 
and  he  applied  himself  to  works  of  a  less  costly  character, 
from  whicu  he  might  expect  to  derive  more  immediate  re- 
muneration. In  1602  appeared  his  'Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  Astrology in  16U4  his '  Supplement  to  Vitellion 
in  1605  '  A  Letter  concerning  the  Solar  Eclipse and  in 
1606  *  An  Account  of  the  New  Star  which  had  appeared  in 
1604  in  the  Constellation  Cassiopeia.'  Of  these  the  '  Sup- 
plement to  Vitellion*  was  important,  as  containing  the  first 
consistent  theory  of  that  branch  of  optics  termed  dioptrics. 

At  length,  in  1609,  appeared  his  'New  Astronomy,'  con- 
taining his  great  and  extraordinary  book  *0n  the  Motion 
of  Mars  a  work  which  holds  the  intermediate  place,  and 
is  the  connecting  link,  between  the  discoveries  of  Coper- 
nicus and  those  of  Newton.  The  introduction  is  occupied 
in  refuting  the  then  commonly-received  theory  of  gravity, 
and  in  declaring  what  were  his  own  opinions  upon  the  same 
subject.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  he  states  dis- 
tinctly that  since  the  attractive  virtue  of  the  moon  extends 
as  fhr  as  the  earth,  as  is  evident  fh>m  its  enticing  up  the 
waters  of  the  earth,  with  greater  reason  it  follows  that  the 
attractive  virtue  of  the  earin  extends  as  far  as  the  moon, 
and  much  farther;  and  he  likewise  asserts  that  if  two 
bodies  of  like  nature  be  plaoed  in  any  part  of  the  world  near 
each  other,  but  beyond  the  influence  of  any  other  body, 
they  would  approach  each  other  like  two  magnets,  each 
passing  over  a  space  reciprocally  in  proportion  to  its  mass ; 
so  that  if  the  moon  and  earth  were  not  retained  in  their 
orbits  by  their  animal  force,  or  some  other  equivalent  to  it, 
the  earu  would  approach  the  moon  by  the  54th  part  of 
their  distance,  and  the  moon  would  approach  the  earth  by 
the  remaining  53  parts.  Previous  to  the  publication  of 
this  remarkable  work  it  was  supposed  that  each  planet 
moved  nnibrmly  in  a  small  eirele,  called  an  epieyete,  the 
centre  of  which  epicycle  moved  with  an  equal  angular  ve- 
locity in  the  opposite  direction  round  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  thus  describing  a  larger  circle  which  was  called  the 
deferent.  Subsequent  observations  being  found  inrecon- 
cileable  with  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  it  was  modified  by 
supposing  the  uniform  angular  motion  of  the  epicycle  to  be 
described  about  a  point  not  coinciding  with  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  a  necessary  consequence  of  which  supposition 
Was  that  the  linear  motion  of  the  upicycle  ceased  tu  be  uni* 
form.  The  work  of  Copernicus  '  De  Revolutionibus  Orbium 
Cslesttum*  had  appeared  in  1543.  wherein  he  considers 
the  suD  to  be  the  fixed  centre  about  which  the  planets 
move  with  unifinrm  motions,  but  retains  the  comj^ieated 
machinery  of  the  deferent  and  epicycle  in  ordor  to  account 
fw  the  variations  arising  from  the  actual  inequality  of  the 
planet's  motion.  The  system  of  Tycho  Brahe  himself  was 
identical  with  one  which  Copernicus  bad  rejected,  and  con- 
sisted in  supposing  the  sun  lo  revolve  about  the  earth, 
carrying  with  it  all  the  other  planets  revolving  about  him; 
and  indeed  Tycho  not  only  denied  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  the  sun,  but  likewise  its  diurnal  rotation  upon 
its  axis.  Such  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  theory  of  the 
universe  before  the  time  of  Kepler.  The  theory  adopted 
by  Kepler,  in  the  early  part  of  bis  discussion  of  Tycho's  ob- 
servations, appears  to  liave  been  that  the  orbit  of  each 
planet,  iocilaaing  the  earth,  «a«  circular ;  that  it  ym  dft* 
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scribed  with  a  unilbrm  azKotar  'velocity  about  a  point 
within,  called  the  centre  of  tne  equant,  and  that  the  centre 
of  the  orbit  lay  in  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  eqoant 
and  the  place  of  tiie  sun,  but  not  equidistaidkbetween  those 

points,  as  had  been  previously  supposed.  With  respect  to 
the  earth  however,  in  particubr,  he  had  started  with  the 
erroneous  opinion,  then  generally  entertained  by  all  astro- 
nomers, that  the  centre  of  the  earth's  equant  coincided  with 
that  of  its  orbit,  and  that  consequently  not  only  its  angular 
but  also  its  linear  motion  was  uniform,  although  its  distance 
from  the  sun  was  known  to  vary.  After  four  years  of  la- 
borious calculation,  the  non-accordance  of  his  results  with 
observation  obliged  him  to  fix  upon  the  bisection  of  the  line 
joining  the  centre  of  the  equant  and  the  place  of  the  sun, 
for  the  OHitreof  the  planet's  orbit;  and  shortly  after  Iw 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  two  other  prin 
ciples  upon  which  his  theory  rested  must  be  erroneous ;  that 
either  the  orbit  of  the  planet  was  not  a  perfect  cirdOt  or 
there  was  no  point  Within  it  round  wnioh  it  moved  with  a 
uniform  velocity. 

Having  easily  proved  that  at  the  apsides,  that  is,  tbe  two 
points  of  the  planet's  orbit  which  are  nearest  to  and  farthest 
from  the  sun, — the  times  of  describing  equal  small  arcs  are 
nearly  proportional  to  the  distances  of  the  planetfrom  the  sun, 
he  concluded  with  his  accustomed  precipitancy  that  the  same 
relation  existed  at  all  other  points  of  the  whit.  An  almost 
immediate  consequence  of  this  assumption  was  that  the  time 
of  describing  an  arc  of  any  length  whatever  would  be  pro- 
portional to  the  sum  of  all  the  lines  vlueh  oould  be  drawn 
flrom  the  sun  to  every  point  of  that  arc ;  but  as  Ute  calcula- 
tion of  these  distances  was  fennd  to  be  excessiv^y  operose. 
he  substituted  the  approximate  area  of  the  figure  hounded 
by  the  arc  and  the  two  extreme  distances  for  the  sum  of  all 
the  distances,  and  was  thus  led  from  erroneous  principles 
to  that  beautiful  law  of  the  planetary  motions  by  which  the 
area  described  by  the  revolving  radius  vector  is  proportional 
to  the  time  of  its  description.  When  however  he  came  to 
apply  this  theory  to  the  motion  of  Mars,  the  excentricity  of 
whose  orbit  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Earth's,  he 
found  that  the  circular  hypothesis  gave  results  differing 
fi-om  the  observations  of  Tycho  by  at  least  eight  minotes, 
and  as  he  considtaed  that  difference  too  great  to  he  attri- 
buted to  the  orror  of  so  exact  an  observer,  he  concluded 
that  the  suspicions,  which,  as  was  above  stated,  he  bad  long 
previously  entertained,  relative  to  the  form  of  the  planets^ 
orbits,  were  well  founded,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  planet 
Mars.  At  length,  he  deduced  A-om  observations  of  that 
planet  near  the  quadratures,  that  its  orbit  was  an  oval  elon- 
gated in  the  direction  of  its  apsides,  and  was  thus  led  to  the 
law  of  elliptic  motions. 

The  elliptic  form  of  the  orbits  and  the  equable  description  of 
areas  constitute  two  of  the  three  celebrated  truths  known  by 
the  name  of  Kepler's  laws.  He  third,  viz.  that  the  squares 
of  tbe  periodic  times  are  proportioiul  to  the  cubes  of  the 
mean  distances  from  the  sun,  was  not  duoovered  till  twelve 
years  after,  although,  before  the  publication  of  his  '  Mys- 
terium  Go8m<^phicum,*  he  had  been  spectilating,  as  we 
have  seen,  upon  finding  some  relation  between  those  dis- 
tances and  periodic  times.  The  final  discovery  resulted, 
far  less  fVom  philosophical  deduction,  than  from  the  innu- 
merable combinations  which  his  ever-active  fiincy  bad  been 
calling  into  existence  during  the  previous  seventeen  years ; 
and  indeed  when  he  at  length  detected  the  relation  which 
he  had  so  long  been  in  search  of,  he  was  onlv  able  to  offer 
an  explanation  of  it  upon  four  suppositions,  three  of  which 
are  now  known  to  be  ^se. 

In  1620  Kepler  was  visited  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Venice,  who  finding  him,  as  he  was 
always  to  be  found,  oppressed  with  pecuniary  difficultiea, 
urged  him  to  go  over  to  England,  where  he  assured  him  of 
a  welcome  and  honourable  recqAion;  but  Kepler  could 
never  determine  on  quitting  the  Continent.  In  1624  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  with  difficulty  he  obtained  6000 
florins  towards  completing  the  *  Rudolphine  Tables,'  to- 
gether with  recommendatory  letters  to  the  states  of  Suabia, 
from  whom  be  also  collected  some  money  due  to  the  em- 
peror. It  was  not  however  till  1627  that  these  tables— the 
first  that  were  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  planets 
move  in  elliptic  orbits— made  their  appearance ;  and  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  of  them,  in  this  place,  that  had  Kepler 
done  nothing  in  the  course  of  his  whole  life  but  construct 
these,  he  would  have  well  earned  the  title  of  a  moat  useAil 
andindefittigabls  *^^^--^^|f||J;^^^|^^|^^^f^ 
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fo  obtain  >  liqaidatiM  of  Hi*  clftims  wfon  the  imperisl  trea- 
sury, but  the  fotigue  and  vexation  of  his  fruitless  journey 
brought  on  a  fever  which  terminated  his  life  in  tlte  early 
part  of  November.  1636,  and  in  his  59tfa  year.  His  body 
was  interred  in  St.  Peter'ti  churchyard  at  Ralashon,  and  a 
gimple  inscription,  which  h«  long  since  disappeared,  was 
placed  on  hia  tombstone.   Upon  the  character  of  Kepler, 


ing  to  distinguish  himself  oy 
everything ;  and  having  once  obtained  a  gUmpre,  no  tsboiir 
was  too  hard  for  him  in  fbUowing  or  verifying  it.  All  his 
attempts  had  not  the  same  success,  and,  in  fact,  that  was 
impossible.  Those  which  have  failed  seem  to  us  only  fanci- 
ful ;  those  which  have  been  more  fortunate  appear  sublime. 
When  in  search  of  that  which  really  existed,  he  has  some- 
times found  it ;  when  be  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  chimera,  ho  could  not  but  fail;  but  even  there  he  un- 
folded the  same  qualities,  and  that  obstinate  perseverance 
that  must  triumph  over  all  ditBcuUies  but  those  which  are 
insurmountable.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Kepler's  published  works.  His 
iBanusoriptt  wer«  purabaaed  fcr  the  library  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, whore  Euler,  Lexell.  and  Kraft  undertook  to  examine 
them  and  to  select  the  most  interesting  parU  for  publica- 
tion, but  the  result  of  thb  examination  has  never  appeared. 
List  ^KevlsT^s  pubiishsd  toorfa .— '  Kin  Calentler,^  Grata, 


ralipomena  _.  _  . 
'  Epistola  de  Solis  doliquio,'  1 605 ;  *  Do  Stellfi  Novfi,'  PragBO, 
1606,  4la  ;  '  Vom  Kometen,'  Halle,  1608,  4to.;  '  Antwort 
an  Riislin,'  Praga,  1809,  4to. ;  •  Astronomia  Nova.'  Pragte, 
1609,  fol.;  *  Tertras  Interveniens,"  Frankfurt,  1610,  4to. ; 
'  Dissertatio  cum  Nuncio  Sidereo,'  Franeofurti,  1610,  4to. ; 
*Strena,  sou  De  nive  sexangulV  Frankfkirt,  1611,  4to.; 
«  Dioptrica,*  Fraiieoftirti,  1611,  4to.;  '  Vora  Oehurta  Jahre 


4to. ;  *  Ephemeridet  1617—1620,'  Lincii,  1616,  4to. ;  '  Epi- 
tomes Aatron.  Copem.  Libri  i.  ii.  iii.,' Lentiis,  1618,  8vo.; 
'De  Cometis,'  Aug.  Vindelic,  1619.  4to. ;  '  Harmonice 
Mondi,*  Lincii,  1619,  fol.;  '  Kanones  Pueriles,'  Ulmffi, 
1620  ;  '  Epitomea  Astron.  Copern.  Liber  iv.,'  Lentiia,  1622, 
8vo.;  'Epitomes  Aatron.  Copern.  Libri  v.  vi.  vii.,'  Franeo- 
furti, 1622,  8vo. ;  'Discursvon  der  grossen  Conjunction,' 
Linz.,  1623,  4to. ;  *  Chilias  Logarithmorum,'  Marpurgi, 
1624,  fol.;  •  Supplementum,'  Lentiis.  1685,  4ta;  '  Hyper- 
aspisiea,'  Franeofurti,  1625,  8vo.;  *  Tabula  Rudolphinae,' 
Vims,  1637,  fol.;  *Resp.  td  episL  J.  Bartschii,'  Sagani, 

1629,  4to.;  'De  anni  1631  Phnnomenis.'  Lipsse,  1629,  4to. ; 
'Terrenlii  Epistolium  cum  CommenlatiunculS,'  Sagani, 

1630.  4to.;  '  Ephemerides,'  Sagani,  1630,  4to. ;  '  Somniuro,' 
Franeofurti,  1634.  4to.;  *  Tabula  Mauuales.' Argentorati, 
1700,  12mo. 

(Abridged  from  the  Life  qf  Kepler,  in  the  '  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge;"  with  occasional  reference  to  the 
du  Monde  of  Laplace,  and  other  works.) 

A  splendid  edition  of  Kepler's  '  Correspondenoe' 'was 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VL. 
ill  1718,  by  M.  G.  Hansch.  It  is  entitled  '  Epistolee  ad  J. 
Keplerum,^  &c..  and  the  title-page  has  no  p^ce  of  publi- 
cation, but  the  preface  is  dated  from  Lcipsis.  It  ecu  tains 
a  Life  of  Kepler. 

KERMAN.  [PsRsiA.] 

KERMANSHAW.  [Pbrsia.] 

KERMES  MINERAL,  a  peculiar  sulphnret  of  antimony, 
formerly  much,  but  now  little  used  in  medicine.  Various 
processes,  some  in  the  humid  and  others  in  the  dry  way, 
have  been  proposed  for  obtaining  it. 

One  of  the  best  appears  to  be  that  of  boiling  six  parts  of 
powdered  aesquisulphuret  of  antimony  in  a  solution  of 
about  twenty  times  its  weight  of  crystallised  carbonate  of 
soda  ii:  ten  times  its  weight  of  water.  After  an  hour's 
ebullition,  the  liquor  is  to  be  strained  while  hot,  and  allowed 
to  cool  very  slowly,  during  which  the  Kermes  Mineral 
separates  in  the  state  of  a  brownish-red  powder,  trbidi, 
after  due  washinii;,  is  to  be  dried  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Aocurding  to  Rose  it  is  composed  of  sulphur  38*41  and 
antim'^ry  61  *59»  which  are  verj  nearty  in  the  proportion  of 
2^  equinlenta  of  nlphur  40  +  oae  n^aiTaMOt  of  nti- 
mtaty  69. 


KETIODON,  a  genus  of  rodents,  bearing  in  some  re- 
spects resemblance  to  that  of  Cavia,  but  dimring  both  in 
the  locomotive  and  masticatory  organs,  established  by  M.  F 

2  4  —  4 

CuTier.  Dental  formiila .— Ineiiws  - ,  molus      ^  =  M 


TeettiorKcrodoB,  (P.  Cavter.) 

The  molars  all  resemble  each  other,  and  are  coBipoaed  of 
two  equal  ports,  each  of  a  triangular  or  rather  cordiform 
shape,  united  on  the  external  side  of  t^  tooth,  and  sepa- 
rated on  its  internal  side.  Theee  triangles  or  '  hearts'  are 
each  surrounded  by  theirenamel.aiDd  filled  with  bony  mat- 
ter, and  their  separation  prodoeas  an  angulw  notch  partly 
filled  with  ccsrtieal  substance. 

When  M.  F.  Cuvier  wrote,  but  one  speeies,  Kerodon  ifoco, 
was  known,  and  thia  was  disoovered  by  Prince  Maximilian 
of  Neuwied,  and  noticed  by  him  under  the  name  of  Cavia 
rupeatris.  The  fiir  is  ash-gray  mixed  with  reddish  yellow, 
and  blackish  above  and  whitish  below.  8iie  maUer  thto 
that  of  the  guinea  pi^. 

This  specie?  was  found  tn  the  rocky  places  of  the  interior 
of  Brazil  near  Rio  San  Francisco. 

In  IS36,  Mr.  Bennett  exhibited  to  a  meeting  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London  a  rodent  sent  home  among  the 
animals  collected  by  Captain  Phillip  Parker  King,  R.N.. 
during  hia  survey  of  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Society,  which  Mr.  Etennett  regaided 
as  tt  second  species  of  Kerodon,  and  for  which  be  proposed 
the  name  of  Kerodon  Kin^i.  It  was  ehietly  distinguishable 
from  that  disoovered  by  Prince  Maximilian  by  its  more  uni- 
form eolour.  Excepting  a  slight  dash  of  white  behind  th« 
ear,  and  a  longer  line  of  the  same  ook»ur  marking  the 
of  each  branch  of  Ae  lower  jaw,  the  animal  is  entirely  gray ; 
the  upper  surface  being  distinguishod  from  the  ttnder  by  a 
grealbr  depth  of  tint,  and  by  the  intermixturo  of  a  free 
grizzling  of  yellow  and  black.  The  crowns  of  the  mo  ar 
teeth,  as  in  the  typical  species,  consist  of  bone  surrounded 
by  two  triangles  of  enamel,  the  bases  of  which  are  con- 
nected by  a  short  line  of  enamel  passing  from  one  to  the 
other,  all  the  lines  being  slender  and  sharply  defined. 

Thia  species  was  found  at  Port  Desire,  on  the  etatera 
coast  of  Patagonia.   (Zool.  Proc.,  1835.) 

KERRY,  a  maritime  county  of  the.  province  of  Munster, 
in  Ireland ;  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Ldmerick 
uid  Cork,  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Cork  and  the 
(estuary  of  the  river  of  Kenmare,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  on  the  north  by  the  astuajy  of  the  river  Shannon, 
Irhich  separates  it  from  the  county  of  Clare.  According  to 
the  Bttp  published  under  the  suptrint^^i^t^^^^t^ttr 
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fiar  tbe  Diffkiuon  of  UseAil  Knovledge,  Keny  w  ^tuated 
between  91«  41'  and  52°  33'  N.  Ut,  and  between  9'  7'  and 
]  9"  30'  W.  1(0^  The  snateBt  length  in  a  direct  line  north 
and  south  is  from  thePiiest^84eap  mountiun.  on  the  Cork 
boundary,  to  Carrlgfoyle  on  the  Shannon,  54^  statute 
miles ;  aod  the  greatest  breadth  in  a  direct  line  east  and 
veat  is  tram  the  Cork  boundary  at  Li&heen  to  Dtinmore 
Head,  the  most  westerly  point  of  tbe  mainland  of  Ireland, 

statute  mileg.  In  a  direct  line  firow  south-west  to  north- 
east, between  Bolus  Bead  and  the  Limerick  boundary  at 
Tarbert,  the  distance  is  &9  miles.  The  coast  line  with  its 
various  indentations  is  above  220  miles.  Tbe  area,  as  esti- 
mated in  the  above  map,  is  1,068,480  statute  acres,  or  1669 
square  statute  miles.  It  has  been  elsewhere  estimated  at 
1,148,720  acres,  of  which  581,189  acres  are  cultivated  land. 
552,862  are  unprofttable  mountain  and  hog,  and  14,669  are 
under  water.  In  1831  the  groas  population  was  263,126. 

Kerry,  with  a  small  portion  of  Cork,  forms  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Ireland.  The  coast,  which  is  bordered 
by  tbe  Atlantic,  is  deeply  indented  by  the  eestuary  of  the 
Kenmare  river,  the  haw  of  Dingle,  and  tbe  bay  of  Tralee, 
the  two  former  of  which  penetrate  into  the  mainland  about 
SO  miles  in  an  easterly  direction. 

The  peninsulas  intercepted  between  these  arms  of  the 
sea  are  occupied  by  the  western  extremities  of  the  mountain 
system,  which,  commencing  in  Waterford,  extends  with 
little  interruption  across  the  entire  south  of  Ireland.  The 
mountains  of  Bear  and  Bantiy,  spreading  from  the  south- 
western boundary  of  Cork  across  the  souUi  of  Kerry,  occupy 
thedistiict  between  tbariverofKennuue  and  Ae  bay  of  Din- 
gle. The  peninsula  intercepted  between  the  bays  o3F Dingle 
and  Tralee  consists  in  like  manner  of  a  prolongaUon  of  ue 
mountain  groops  which oecupy  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Cork  and  Uie  south-west  of  Limerick :  the  heights  connectmg 
the  extremities  of  this  latter  series  of  elevations  extend 
across  the  middle  of  the  county  in  a  line  nearly  east  and 
west.  Between  tbe  above-mentioned  mountain -mugcs 
there  is  a  considerable  plain,  formed  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  high  table-land,  which  occupies  the  middle  portion  of 
the  Cork  boundary,  and  spreads  with  a  gradual  declivity 
towards  tbe  head  of  Dingle  or  Castlemain  Bay.  B^ond 
the  range  of  mountain  miioh  croues  tbe  centre  of  the 
county  eKteudi  a  rich  and  genetally  level  country,  which 
rises  mto  roiudi  land  in  on^  one  duectioD,  towsoK^  Kesty 
Xlead  on  the  Shannon. 

At  ths  bead  of  the  river  Kenmare,  which  is  in  &ct  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  is  a  long  and  narrow  valley,  wbich  is  watered 
by  tbe  Roughty,  the  most  considerable  stream  that  falls 
into  thelCenmare  estuary.  The  town  of  Kenmare  is  situ- 
ated at  the  lower  extremity  of  this  valley  in  a  fertile  but 
confined  tract,  from  which  the  Glancrougbt  mountains  rise 
on  one  side  towards  Cork,  and  the  group  of  Mangerton  on 
the  other,  towards  that  extensive  mountain -tract  which  oc- 
cupies the  entire  peninsula  between  the  northern  shore  of 
Kenmare  river  and  the  bay  of  Dingle. 

Tbe  extTMBity  of  this  great  peninsula,  comprising  the 
barony  of  Ivorash  and  part  of  tne  barony  of  Dunkerron, 
ia  divided  into  three  principal  valleys  by  ridges  ruiming 
near^  north-cast  south-west  Of  these  valleys  the  &at 
towaidt  the  north  is  separated  from  the  bay  of  Dingle  by 
a  steep  range  terminating  towards  the  head  of  the  bay  in 
the  mountain  of  Drung,  and  prolonged  westward  to  the 
coast  at  Dowlus  HeadT  opposite  to  which  the  island  of 
Valentia,  balfa  mile  from  tbe  opening  of  the  valley,  includes 
between  it  and  tbe  mainland  one  of  the  safest  harbours  in 
Ireland.  The  town  of  Cahirciveen  is  situated  at  tbe  foot  of ' 
this  valley,  where  the  river  Fartagh  expands  into  a  small 
lake  before  MUng  into  Valentia  Harbour.  Separated  from 
tbe  valley  of  tbe  Fartagh  by  a  ridge  of  the  same  mountain- 
group  is  another  valley  terminating  towards  tbe  sea  in  the 
open  bay  of  BalUnaskelligg,  so  called  from  the  Skelligs,  two 
remarkable  cocka  in  the  offing.  The  boundary  of  the  bay  of 
Ballinaskelligscn  the  north  is  Bolus  Head,  the  extremity  of 
the  mountain-range  above  mentioned.  Between  this  range 
and  the  Dunkerron  mountains,  on  tbe  south-east  and  east, 
then  is  a  considerable  extent  of  comparatively  open  country, 
subdivided  into  two  valleys  by  tbe  secondary  ridse  of  Ca- 
hirbama.  Of  these  valleys  that  to  the  west  is  drained  by 
the  Inny,  which  has  its  sources  about  20  miles  in  the 
interior  at  a  ^eat  elevation,  among  the  Iveragh  mountains. 
On  the  opposite  aide  of  Cahirbama  lie  three  lakes,  of  which 
JmUl  Conane  is  the  most  considerable :  it  is  supposed  at 
one  time  tp  ham  been  an  aim  of  the  ie8>  and,  owing  to  an 


accumulation  of  detritus  at  its  mouth,  to  have  been  converted 
into  a  basin  for  the  waters  descending  firom  the  lakes  above. 
The  village  of  Waterville  is  situated  at  the  point  where  it 
discharges  its^  into  the  sea.   The  southern  boundary  of 

the  bay  of  Ballinaskelligs  is  formed  by  tlie  extremity  of  tbe 
Dunkerron  range,  which  terminates  in  lofty  mountains  above 
Derrynane,  from  which  point  their  general  direction  is  north- 
east, nearly  ,rarallel  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  eestuary  of 
Kenmare.  Between  the  main  range  and  the  shore  of  this 
arm  of  the  sea  there  are  numerous  lateral  valleys  drained 
by  mountain  streams  running  nearly  north  and  south.  Of 
these  the  principal  are  the  valleys  of  Sneem  and  tbe  little 
Blackwater.  Throughout  this  district  tbe  only  spots  of  cul- 
tivated ground  are  either  on  the  sea-coast,  the  banks  of  rivers, 
or  along  tbe  upper  margins  of  tbe  bo^  which  universally 
occupy  the  valbys  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  acclivities 
of  the  mountains.  In  the  barony  of  Iveragh  alone  are  86.896 
IriBh,  or  43,599  statute  acres  of  hoe,  among  which  the  sever^ 
mountain-chains  appear  insulated. 

The  Iveragh  mountains  are  bounded  on  the  north-east  by 
by  tbe  lateral  valley  of  Glencare,  wbich  runs  southwardfrom 
the  upper  end  of  Dingle  Bay  towards  the  bead  of  the  simi 
larly  situated  valley  of  Sneem,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
peninsula.  Loch  Carra,  a  considemble  expttnse  of  water, 
occupies  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  Glencare,  above 
whicn,  in  tbe  recesses  of  the  mountain,  the  villages  of 
Blackstones  and  Carramore.  In  the  interior  and  opposite 
the  extremity  of  the  central  ridge  of  Iveragh,  is  situated  tbe 

freat  ^roup  of  MacGillicuddy's  Reeks,  among  which  Carran 
ual  rises  to  theheigbtof  3410  feet,  being  the  highest  ground 
in  Ireland.  The  Reeks  extend  about  ten  miles  m  a  direction 
from  north-west  to  south-ea^t,  subsiding  into  tbe  plain  at 
tbe  Bead  of  Dinfilc  Bay  on  tbe  north,  and  separated  from  the 
external  range  of  Tomies  and  Gleni  by  a  deep  chasm  called 
the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  on  the  north-east.  In  a  deep  hollow 
between  the  south-eastern  flank  of  this  range  and  tne  group 
of  Mangerton,  which  connects  tbe  extremity  of  the  Dun- 
kerron chain  with  the  Priest's-leap  and  Glaneraught 
mountains,  lies  the  Upper  Lake  of  Killamey.  This  beauti- 
ful sheet  of  water,  which  is  three  miles  in  length  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  in  breadth,  is  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  mountains  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  height;  except  at 
one  point,  towards  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  discbarges 
its  waters  Vy  a  tortuous  course  of  three  miles  between  the 
southern  declivitie)*  of  Glena,  and  the  precipitous  side  of 
Turk  mountain,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  group  of 
Mangerton. 

There  are  several  wooded  islands  in  the  Upper  Lake,  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  which  forms  an  agreeable  coniratit  to 
the  general  sterility  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  There 
is  however  a  considerable  tract  of  natural  oak  forest  towards 
its  southern  extremity,  and  the  channel  leading  to  the 
Lower  Lake  passes  through  a  thickly  wooded  defile. 
About  midway  between  the  extremities  of  the  channel  a 
remarkable  detached  rock,  called  the  Eagle's  Nest,  rises 
over  the  left  bank  to  a  height  of  1 1 00  fqet :  the  echoes  here 
are  of  unusual  ctmtinuance  and  distinctness.  Emerging 
from  this  ^file,  the  river  expands  into  the  larver  Lake  of 
Killamey,  seven  miles  in  length  by  three  in  breadth, 
skirting  Che  eastern  declivities  of  the  mountain  range  of 
Tomies  and  Gleni.  These  mountains,  descending  abruptly 
to  the  western  verge  of  the  lake,  are  clothed  with  tne  ricuei^t 
natural  woods  of  oak,  ash,  pine,  alder,  and  beech,  intermixed 
with  hazel,  whitethorn,  yew,  holly,  and  arbutus,  from  a  height 
of  several  hundred  feet  down  to  the  water's  edge  througl: 
a  continuous  distance  of  six  miles.  O'SulUvan's  river,  de- 
scending by  a  thickly  wooded  ravine  on  this  side,  forms  a 
cascade  70  feet  hieb  close  to  the  shore  of  tbe  lake.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  Tow  alluvial  banks  are  everywhere  broken 
into  promontories  and  islands,  on  which  tiie  arbutus  grows 
with  uncommon  luxuriance.  The  town  ot  Killamey  is 
situated  on  the  plain  about  a  mile  from  the  eastern  shore; 
half  a  mile  south  of  Killarney  runs  the  Flesk,  the  chief 
feeder  of  the  lake.  About  a  mile  south  from  the  embou- 
chure o£  the  Flesk,  the  richly  wooded  promontory  of 
Muckruss,  running  into  tbe  lake  about  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters,  separates  a  portion  of  tbe  lake  which  is  called  tbe 
Lake  of  Muckreefs,  and  sometimes  Turk  Lake,  from  its 
skirting  the  base  of  that  mountain.  Two  cascades  descend 
into  Turk  Lake :  of  these  the  more  considerable  is  fed  by  a 
pool  called  the  Devil's  Punchbowl,  situated  at  a  height  of 
1700  ieeton  the  ascent  of  Maiu;erton  mountain,  which,  be- 
tween the  vale  of  KUbiney  wd  tbe  *°^'^^^^^C^ti[^^'^ 
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to  a  height  o(  2550  feet.  The  castles  of  Dunio  and  Ross, 
and  the  ruined  churches  of  Aghadoe  and  Miirkrecrn,  which 
are  all  situated  on  tlie  eastern  shore  of  the  Lower  Lake, 
add  considerably  to  the  interest  and  extent  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery.  The  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Killam^  diiicharpe 
themselves  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lower  Lake 
through  ^e  river  Laune,  which  runs  by  a  cour>e  of  twelve 
miles  into  the  head  of  Dini^le  Bay. 

The  remainder  of  the  plain  between  KiHarney  and  the 
mountaini  south  of  Tralee  is  drained  bv  the  river  Main, 
irhieh  rises  mar  the  Cork  boundary*  and  after  passing  the 
towns  of  Castle  Island  and  Castlemain.  dischai^  itself 
into  the  head  of  Dingle  Bay,  where  it  forms  an  rntuary 
called  Castlemain  Harbour. 

The  valley  uf  the  Main  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
group  of  the  Stack  mountains,  which  sink  into  compara- 
tively low  hills  as  they  trend  towards  the  sea,  leaving  a  pretty 
open  communication  with  Tralee  from  the  south.  West- 
ward from  this  point  the  lofty  ridgeof  Slievemish  occupies  the 
entire  neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Corkaguinny,  which  bounds 
the  bay  of  Dingle  on  the  north.  Slievemish  is  interrupted 
by  a  lateral  valley,  lie}-ond  which  the  conical  monntam  of 
dahiTCSDrea  rises  to  a  height  of  2784  feet  Westward 
fVom  this  a  minor  chain  of  bills  extends  to  Dingle  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  peninsula ;  beyond  and  north  of 
Dingle  the  mountains  rise  towards  the  Atlantic  in  great 
masses,  of  which  the  chief  is  Brandon,  3150  feet  in  height, 
being  the  second  highest  ground  in  Ireland.  The  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  hu  an  abrupt  coast  of  about  six  miles 
fVom  north  to  south,  formed  by  Sybil  Head,  Maran  moun- 
tain. Eagle  mountain,  and  Dunmore  Head,  off  which  lie  the 
Blasquet  Islands. 

North  of  Tralee  the  country  impro\'e5  in  facility  of  access 
and  cultivation.  The  plain  of  Ardfert,  between  Tralee  and 
the  high  ground  towards  Kerry  Head,  is  rich  and  well  im- 
l^ved;  iti  draiaa»^  is  towards  the  sea,  and  the  streams 
are  ins^nillcant.  The  remaining  district,  extending  from 
the  plain  of  Ardfert  to  Tarbert  on  the  Limerick  boundary, 
is  the  most  extensive  tract  of  open  country  in  Kerry ;  it  is 
drained  by  the  rivers  Feale,  Gale,  and  Brick,  which,  uniting 
within  five  miles  of  the  sea,  receive  the  common  name  of 
the  Casben  river:  the  united  length  of  their  counes  is 
about  50  miles.  A  rough  district  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Gashen  to  Beol  Point,  where  the  testuary  of  the 
Shannon  first  assumes  the  character  of  a  river.  The  coast 
is  here  precipitous  towards  the  sea,  and  near  the  bathing 
Tillage  of  Ballybunion  abounds  in  caves  which  are  said  to 
he  of  the  most  maguificant  description.  On  the  Feale  is 
aituated  the  town  m  Listowel,  which,  with  Liznaw  near  the 
Brick,  and  Tarbert  and  Baltylongford  on  the  Shannon,  are 
the  only  other  places  of  consequence  in  the  county.  The  dis- 
trict of  the  Casnen  contains  a  large  extent  of  tx^-  The  total 
area  of  the  bogs  of  Kerry  is  estimated  at  150,0U0  acres. 

The  harbours  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  of  Kenmare 
are  in  general  badiv  protected  from  westerly  and  northerly 
jrales.  From  Dutch  Island,  which  fronts  the  harbour  of 
Ardgroom  on  this  side,  as  fitr  up  as  the  tide  runs,  there  is  safe 
anchorage  in  eight  to  three  fathoms  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  the  banks  being  a  soft  ooze  on  which  vessels 
maybe  conveniently  careened.  Opposite  to  Ardgroom,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  eestuary,  is  Sneem  Harbour,  where 
vessels  may  lie  landlocked  in  fbur  ibthoms  water,  or  in  the 
entrance  may  ride  in  ten  ftthoms.  Vessels  parting  their 
cables  in  any  part  of  the  awtuaiy  may  safely  run  aground 
in  Nideen  Sound,  which  forms  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
bay  on  this  side.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of 
Ballinaskellys  Bay  is  a  small  island,  between  which  and  the 
mainland  is  anchorage  in  four  to  five  fktboms,  but  even 
here  in  hard  weather  a  vessel  requires  very  strong  cables ; 
the  remainder  of  the  bay  is  quite  unsafe  in  southerly  or 
westerly  winds.  Between  Bolus  Head  and  Puffin  Island  is 
St  Finian's  Bay,  which  is  very  much  exposed  to  tbe'prevalent 
run  of  the  sea.  The  harbour  of  Valentia  opens  about  a  league 
to  the  north  of  Puffin  Island ;  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
a  double  entrance,  so  that  ships  may  sail  in  or  out  vrith  any 
wind.  It  is  quite  landlocked,  but  thetintrancea  are  narrow, 
that  on  the  north  being  contracted  by  the  islands  of 
Beginnis  and  Lamb's  Island,  between  the  former  of  which 
and  Valentia  there  is  a  sunken  rock,  which  farther  con- 
tracts the  entrance  to  a  cable's  length.  Valentia  Island 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Dingle  towards 
the  sea.  Dingle  bay  is  open  and  unsafe",  being  full  of  shoals 
at  its  upper  extremity;  vessels  emhaycd  here  should  make 


either  for  Valencia  or  the  creek  of  Dingle  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  asstuary.  IDinglk.]  A  league  west  of  I>in(:1e 
creek  is  the  bay  of  Ventry,  with  good  anchorage  and  a  sur- 
ficient  depth  of  water,  but  open  to  the  south.  Smerwick 
harbour  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  has  also  deep 
water  and  good  holding-ground,  but  is  exposed  to  the  north : 
the  bottom  of  the  harbour  consists  of  turf  bog,  which  shows 
that  a  portion  of  this  coast  must  have  been  snbmei^ed  within 
a  compaiatively  recent  date.  Under  the  neck  of  the  peninsula 
on  tlte  northern  aide  is  the  bay  of  Trake,  whidi  is  ory  at  low 
water,  hut  now  in  process  ot  considerable  improvement  by  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal,  by  which  vessels  of  300  tons  will 
be  able  to  come  up  to  the  town.  [Traleb.]  From  Tralee  north- 
ward the  coast  is  low  and  encumbered  with  shoals  and  sand- 
banks. Vessels  embayed  here,  if  they  cannot  make  Fentt 
Creek  on  the  north  of  Tralee  Bay,  hare  no  shelter  for  a  die>- 
tance  of  two  leagues.  Beyond  Kerry  Head  opens  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon,  in  which  the  first  sheltered  anchorago 
is  off  the  point  of  Tarbert,  where  ships  may  lie  nearly  land- 
locked in  twelve  fotfaoms  water.  There  are  piers  for  fishing 
boats  and  small  craft  at  Kenmare.  Ballinaskelligs,  Cahir- 
oiveen,  Brandon,  and  Barra;  and  considwable  improve- 
ments are  pn^eeted  at  Ballylongftvd  and  Tarbert 

The  roads  in  the  south-western  part  of  Kerry  up  to  the 
year  1820  were  scarcely  passable  for  wheel-carriage»,  and 
there  are  some  parts  of  the  coast  between  Kenmare  and 
Cabirciveen  still  inoccesEible,  except  on  foot  or  horseback. 
From  Cahirciveen  the  old  line  of  communication  was  by  the 
seaward  side  of  Drung  Mountain,  at  a  height  of  800  feet 
above  the  Bay  of  Dingle.  Tlic  difficulty  of  access  to  the 
district  of  Glanlehy  situatcil  southward  of  this  line  in- 
duced the  proprietor.  Lord  Headly,  in  1807,  to  commence 
the  construction  of  a  road  on  a  more  eligible  level  through 
his  property:  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  dis- 
trict which  followed  the  first  opening  of  this  road  was  re- 
markably rapid;  and  the  same  result  in  a  more  striking^ 
manncv  attended  the  subsequent  construction  of  a  mail- 
coach  road,  connecting  Cahirciveen,  by  the  valley  south  of 
Drung  Mountain,  vrith  the  low  country  at  the  head  of 
Dingle  Bay.  In  three  years  from  the  openingof  the  new 
road  in  1821,  there  were  upwards  of  twenty  two-story  slated 
houses  built  in  Cahirciveen,  togetlier  with  an  inn,  a  bride- 
well, a  post-office,  a  chapel,  a  quay,  a  salt-work,  and  two 
large  stores  for  grain.  Before  this  time  the  village  con- 
sisted of  a  few  thatched  cabuis,  and  the  nearest  post-office 
was  thirty  miles  distant  About  the  same  time  government 
commenced  several  new  lines  of  road,  which  have  since 
greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Of 
Uiese  the  most  important  is  a  line  89  Iridi  or  32  statute 
miles  in  length,  oonneeting  the  town  of  lastowel  and  the 
nrardiem  pam  of  Kerry  wiui  Newmarket  in  the  coun^  of 
Cork,  by  which  the  distance  ftom  the  former  town  to  Cork 
city  is  diminished  29  miles.  Another  line  25)  statute  miles 
in  length  connects  Castle  Island  with  Newcastle  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  diminishing  the  former  distance  from 
Killarney  and  the  southern  parts  of  Kerry  to  Limerick  rily 
29^  statute  milea.  The  old  roads  in  this  direction  had  in 
some  places  a  rise  of  1  foot  in  4 ;  the  present  road  lias  a 
maximum  rise  of  I  foot  in  27).  It  crosses  the  Feale  River 
by  one  arch  of  70  feet  span,  where  forroerlv  was  a  bridge  of 
twenty-one  arches.  Before  the  year  1824  there  was  no  road 
paasahle  t<a  wheel-carriages  between  Kenmare  and  the 
south-western  part  of  Cork,  and  the  carroad  from  Kenmare 
to  Killarney  was  of  the  worst  description.  An  excellent 
road  has  since  been  constructed  between  the  two  latter 
places,  and  the  line  across  the  mountains  of  Bear  and 
Bantry  is  now  in  progress.  These  lines  will  be  united  at 
Kenmare  by  a  suspension-brit^,  to  which  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  contributes  3200/.  This  will  complete  a  direct 
and  very  important  line  of  communication  between  the 
Shannon  at  Tarbert.  and  the  south  coast  of  the  county  of 
Cork  near  Skibbereen,  a  totid  distance  of  84  miles.  Tbo 
other  roads  of  the  county  are  constructed  and  kept  in  re- 
pair by  grand  jury  presentments. 

The  dimate  is  very  moist  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  the  south-western  district  is  much  exposed  to  storms. 
In  the  inland  parts  however,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Killamejr,  the  air  is  mild  and  genial,  and  vegetation 
extremely  luxunant  There  have  been  some  remarkabla 
instances  of  longevity  in  this  county,  notmthBtandiiig  tha 
prevalent  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  chief  mountain -cliamai 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  mount^ns*  in  the  iwest  oC^ 
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Cork,  the  main  oomponent  bein^  a  red  or  grey  con- 
glomerate and  sandstone  supporting  ihuiki  of  nlioions 
flags,  and  overlaid  in  the  lov  aistrieta  by  fields  of  floetz 
limestone.  It  is  observed,  tfaat  the  armn  of  the  sea  which 
penetrate  this  county  lie  within  the  limestone  troughs, 
that  rock  appearing  at  the  upper  extremity  of  each,  while 
the  promontories  forming  their  sides  consist  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate.  The  chief  limestone  fields  occupy  the 
basins  of  the  Feale,  Main,  and  Roughty,  which  last  runs 
into  the  head  of  the  eestuaiy  of  Kenmare.  At  the  Roughty 
it  is  cream-coloured,  hard,  suity,and  has  a  vitreous  fracture. 
Along  the  Main  it  lies  in  strata,  generally  compact,  much 
impressed  with  marine  remains,  and  towards  Tralee  is  black 
and  dressed  as  marble ;  it  is  of  a  lighter  colour  and  softer 
in  the  direction  of  Castle  Island,  where  it  bums  readily  for 
manure.  Fnm  Ardfert  to  Listowel,  and  thenoa  north  to 
Knockanure  Hill,  it  is  of  a  light  smoke-colour,  and  rises  oo- 
easionally  in  low  crags  from  which  it  is  procured  with  great 
fticility.  Northward  from  Ardfert  the  country  towards 
Kerry  Head  consists  of  thick  beds  of  argillaceous  sandstone, 
beyond  whieji  the  hmestone  reappears  in  contact  with  beds 
of  alum  slate  in  the  clifis  of  Ballybunion.  This  formation, 
which  is  the  most  extensive  at  present  known,  extends  from 
Ballybunion  to  ^Itard  Point  in  the  county  of  Clare,  a  dis- 
tance of  30  miles.  From  Tralee  eastward  the  country 
rising  towards  the  boundaries  of  Cork  and  limerick  is  oc- 
cupial  with  an  extension  of  the  great  Monster  ooal  district. 
The  upper  strata  of  this  traet  consist  chiefly  of  an  indurated 
clay  and  lias  with  ochreous  partings  covering  thin  beds 
of  antbracedite  or  culm :  those  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  district  have  been  ibund  alternating  with  good  a>al- 
blende  similar  to  that  of  Kilkenny,  and  hare  been  wrought 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  in  this  county. 

The  mountains  of  Glanbehy  abound  with  iron-ore,  which 
was  formerly  smelted  in  considerable  quantities  at  Black- 
stones,  in  works  erected  by  Sir  William  Petty,  but,  the 
supply  of  timber  having  fiiiled,  these  works  were  given  up 
about  the  year  1 750.  An  iron  bloomery  was  also  worked  at 
one  time  at  Killarney,  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  as  ap- 
|>eara  by  some  verses  in  Nennius,  has  been  celebrated  for 
Its  mines  since  the  ninth  century.  At  Muckrnss  and  Ross 
Island  in  the  Lower  Lake,  copper-mines  have  been  worked 
occasionally  since  about  the  year  1730,  but  are  now  discon- 
tinued. Luid-ore  has  also  been  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  Copper-ore  has  been  found 
at  Ardfert  and  in  Glan^ught.  Works  for  extracting 
copperas  were  at  one  time  in  operation  near  Castle  Island, 
but  are  now  given  up.  The  slate  quarry  in  Valentia,  the 
working  of  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Knight  of  Kerry, 
produces  flags  to  the  amount  of  1600^,  and  slates  to  tlie 
amount  of  500/.  annually.  The  flagging,  which  is  of  a 
very  superior  description,  is  bought  at  the  quarries  by  a 
stone-merchant,  who  transports  it  to  London,  where  there  is 
a  demand  for  it  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  limited  only 
by  the  power  of  production.  In  size,  appearance,  and 
strength,  these  flags  surpass  every  oUier  destxiption  of 
flagging  in  use  In  Loudon. 

The  soil  of  the  south-western  district,  where  not  encum- 
bered with  hogBt  is  an  adhesive  loam,  fit  for  the  reception  of 
corn  crops,  and  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  clay  -  slate 
rock,  which,  from  the  nearly  vertical  position  of  its  strata,  is 
readily  disintegrated  by  the  weather.  Up  to  the  year  1810 
the  plough  was  totally  unknown  in  the  more  western  parts 
of  this  district,  and  spade  cultivation  is  stilt  practised  to  a 
considerable  extent  The  improvements  on  the  estates  of 
Lord  Headly  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  have  latterly 
given  an  impetui  to  agrioultoral  labour  throughout  the 


southern  parts  of  the  county,  which  has  caused  a  marked 
alteration  !oc  the  better  in  the  forms  and  dwellings  of  the 
peasantry.  The  soil  of  the  middle  district  is  a  rich  loam, 
which  produces  excellent  crops  of  grain,  and  when  laid 
down  in  pasture  yields  butter  of  prime  quality.  The 
northern  district  has  a  stifier  soil,  more  retentive  of  wet, 
and  inclined  to  run  to  rushes.  It  also  is  grazed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  dairy  farmers,  who  find  a  market  for 
their  butter  in  Tralee.  Cider  is  made  here  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  of  a  superior  quality.  The  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry however  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  districts.  The  average  rate  of  labourers'  wages  in 
the  south  is  8d.  per  day,  and  in  the  northern  parts  from  6d. 
to  Sd.  The  system  of  forming,  except  where  the  example  of 
the  great  projurietors  has  caused  some  change  in  the  rotation 
of  crops,  is  not  judiciouB.  Green  crops  are  generally  unknown, 
and  grass  seeds  are  little  in  use.  The  native  breed  of  cattle 
are  very  small,  but  well  formed,  good  milkers,  and  easUy 
fattened.  They  are  now  chiefly  met  with  in  the  mountain 
districts:  the  dairy  farms  and  low  pastures  are  stocked  with 
the  ordinary  cattle  of  the  country.  A  breed  of  small  ponies 
is  peculiar  to  Kerry ;  they  are  too  light  for  farming  pur- 
poses, but  answer  for  the  saddle  very  well,  and  are  sold  in 
considerable  numbers  throughout  the  country.  The  pea- 
santry of  the  southern  districts  are  distinguished  by  the 
darkness  of  their  complexion,  and  a  peculiar  cast  of  fea- 
tures which  has  been  generally  thought  to  indicate  a 
Spanish  origin. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  county  conusts  in  exporte  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  chiefly  oats  and  butter.  The  returns 
are  defective,  hut  it  is  estimated  that  100,000  firkins 
of  butter  are  annually  sold  in  the  markets  of  Tralee  and 
Killarney.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is  carried  on  with 
some  activity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dingle,  the  linens 
fiom  which  place  were  formerly  in  much  repute.  There  is 
also  a  general  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  throughout 
the  county  for  home  consumption. 

In  1836  the  fisheries  on  this  coast  gave  occasional  em- 
ployment to  1  decked  boat,  44  half-decked  boats,  421  open 
sail-txiats  and  610  open  row-boats,  manned  by  6311  fisher- 
men. The  condition  of  the  fishermen  has  boen  gradually 
declining  for  the  last  thirty  years :  many  of  the  men  have 
emigratra  and  left  their  fomilies  mendicants.  The  fish 
caught  are  turbot,  haddock,  gurnet,  pollock,  plaice,  solcs, 
dorees,  mullet,  mackerel,  herrings,  pilchards,  &c.,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  oysters,  cmbs,  lobsters,  and  scallops. 
Great  numbers  of  seals  formerly  frequented  the  river  of 
Kenmare  and  the  caves  of  Ballybunion ;  but  tbey  have  lat- 
terir  become  more  shy,  and  are  now  rarely  caught. 

Kerry  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Iveragh  on  the 
south-west,  containing  the  town  of  Cahirciveen,  population 
(in  1831)  119'2:  Dunkerron,  occupying  the  remainder  of 
the  peninsula,  containing  only  hamlcls:  Glanerought  on 
the  south-east,  containing  the  town  of  Kenmare,  pop.  1072  : 
Magonihy,  in  the  centre,  containing  the  town  of  Killarney, 
pop.  7910:  Tnighenacmy,  north  of  Magonihy,  containing 
the  borough  of  Tralee,  pop.  956S ;  and  ^e  towns  of  Castle 
Ishmd,  pop.  1570;  Miltown,  pop.  1429;  KUlorglan,  pop. 
896  ;  Blennerville,  pop.  532;  Castlemain,  pop.  387 :  Cork- 
aguiney.  occupying  the  peninsula  between  Dingle  and 
Tralee  bays,  containing  the  towns  of  Dingle,  pop.  4327; 
Castle  Gregorj',  pop.  970;  and  Stradbally,  pop.  423:  Clau- 
maurice  on  the  north-west,  containing  the  town  of  Ardfert, 
pop.  717:  and  Iraghticonnor  on  the  north  and  north-cast, 
containing  the  towns  of  Listowell,  pop.  2289;  Bollylong- 
ford,  pop.  1300;  and  Tartiert,  pop.  956. 

Prior  to  the  Union.  Kerry  sent  eight  members  to  the 


Table  Population. 


now  ■Mtrtitort. 

HoatM. 

irualllM. 

chiefly 
emplavM  tD 
agneiuiim. 

Paraniet 

amployed  In 
tiBdp,  matin' 

haadioiBn. 

Famtliot  not 
oompriMd 
Id  two 

oluara. 

Penwlat. 

1792 
1613 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
Under  Act  of  1813    .    .  . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  m.  e.  120 
Under  Act  1  Will.  IV.  c.  19  . 

19,395 
31,749 
35,597 
41.394 

38)059 
45.024 

34^043 

4i621 

los/ei? 

131,696 

107V6fiS 
131,430 

107,000 
178,623 
216.180 
263, 13« 

Irish  parliament:  two  fbr  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of 
the  boroughs  of  Tralee,  Dingle,  and  Ardfert  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Imperial  parliament  by  two  county  members. 


and  one  for  Tralee  borough.  The  county  constitn*"^*^ 
1836  was  1212.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Tralee,  a"?„ieUa  u 
sessions  at  Tralee  and  Kaiamey;  there  are  bau«* 
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Killarney,  Dingle,  Kenmare,  Cahirciveen,  Cwtle  Island, 
Miltown,  Listowell*  and  Toi^ert.  The  total  numben  of 
perfions  committed  for  trial  to  the  countv  goal  in  1636  was 
747,  of  whom  503  were  convicted.  Of  the  offendeiSi  at  tiie 
time  of  their  commitment,  283  miles  and  3  fiimaleB  could 
read  and  write,  123  msdea  and  8  females  could  read  only, 
and  243  malei  and  87  females  could  neiflier  read  nor  write. 
The  conttabulary  ibrce  in  183$  consisted  of  7  first  class 
constables,  26  constablei,  1 30  sub-constables,  and  1 1  horse ; 
the  totalcost  of  the  establishment  for  that  year  was  5818/.  !^$. 
M.,  of  which  2830/.  5s.  3d.  was  chargcBble  against  the  county. 
The  county  infirmary  and  fever  hospital  are  at  Tralee ; 
there  is  also  a  fever  hospital  at  Killarney,  and  there  are 
dispensaries,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
grand  jury  presentments,  in  all  the  minor  towns.  The  dis- 
trict lunatic  asylum  is  at  Limerick;  the  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  its  erection  chargeable  against  Kerry  rounty  is 
9303/.  16«.  7<L  Kerry  is  entirely  within  the  diocese  of 
Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  The  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  Protestants  in  this  diocese  is  nearly  40  to  1.  The  jiro* 
portion  per  cent,  of  the  population  under  daily  initmction 
18  4' 63,  in  which  respect  this  diocese  stands  last  among  the 
32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  There  is  however  a  very  general 
turn  fur  classical  learning  among  tlie  peasantry,  many  of 
whom  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 

Kerry,  according  to  some  Irish  wriiers,  had  its  name 
from  Ciar,  the  son  of  Fergus,  king  of  Ulstet,  and  signified 
Ciar's  kingdom;  and  originally  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Desmond,  or  South  Monster,  of  which  the  Mac 
Garthies  were  sovereigns.  Dermod  MacCarthy,  chief  of 
this  country,  having  iavited  the  assistance  of  Raymond  le 
Gros,  one  of  the  earlv  Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  of  his  son  Cormae,  gnntsd  him  as  a  rt- 
compense  for  his  services  a  laive  tract  in  the  lUHlh  of  the 
county  round  Lixnaw,  whore  Raymond,  about  jr.o.  1177, 
settled  his  son  Maurice,  from  whom  the  Fitcmaurices, 
lords  of  Kerry,  draw  their  pedigree,  and  the  barony  of  Clan- 
maurice  takes  its  name.  Soon  after,  the  Fitzgeralds  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  south  of  the  county,  where  they 
rose  to  such  power  on  the  down&ll  of  the  MacCarthies 
that  in  1295  Thomas  Fitzmaurice  Fitzgerald  was  captain 
of  all  Desmond,  comprising  the  counties  of  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  and  Kerr)',  and  lord  justice  of  Ireland.  He  left  two 
sons,  John,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Kildare.  and  Maurice, 
created  earl  of  Desmond,  with  a  royal  juriadiction  over  the 
palatinate  of  Kerry,  ajk  1389.  The  liberty  of  Kerry 
so  erected  included  the  entire  county,  with  the  exception  of 
the  church  lands,  for  which  the  king  appointed  the  sheriff. 
The  lords  of  the  udatinate  had  their  own  courts,  judges, 
and  great  law  officers,  the  only  distinction  between  the 
liberty  and  a  regular  county  being  that  the  executive  was 
administered  by  a  seneschal  instead  of  a  sheriff.  The  pos- 
session of  so  great  powers  in  a  district  removed  from  all 
direct  control  drew  the  succeeding  earls  of  Desmond  into 
frequent  contempts  of  the  royal  authority,  for  which  their 
territories  were  on  several  occasions  wasted  by  the  king's 
forces.  The  rebellion  of  Gerald,  the  sixteenth  earl  in  the 
rei^  of  Elizabeth  [Coak],  caused  the  final  suppression  of 
their  authority  and  oonfisution  of  their  estates.  The  Eng- 
lish knights  and  gentlemen  who  had  gmnU  from  the  queen 
of  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  oounty  were— Sir  William  Her- 
bert, Knt.,  13,276  acres;  Charles  Herbert,  Esq.,  3768  acres; 
Sir  Valentine  Brown,  Knt,  6560  acres ;  Sir  Edward  Denny. 
Knt.,  6000  acres;  Captain  Conway.  5260  acres ;  John  Chap- 
man, Esq.,  1434  acres;  and  John  Holly,  Esq.,  4422  acres. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  native 
Irish  again  took  arms,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Traloe. 
to  which  a  great  number  of  English  families  hod  fled.  Aiter 
a  siege  of  six  months  the  place  surrendered,  and  the  Irish 
remained  in  possession  of  the  country  till  1652,  when  Lud- 
low, with  an  army  of  4000  foot  and  200  home,  again  reduced 
them.  Extensive  confiscations  of  the  estates  of  the  native 
Irish  followed.  Among  the  new  proprietors  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  who  obtainedalargegrantoflands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kenmare,  and  commenced  the  smelting  of 
iron,  which  was  carried  on  with  vigoiv  while  timber  lasted. 
A  colony  of  Protestants  was  planted  by  Sir  WilUam  Petty 
round  the  head  of  Kenmare  river,  who  were  attacked  by 
the  native  Irish  in  1688,  and  compelled  to  abandon  their 
possessions.  A  detachment  of  King  William's  army,  under 
Brigadier  Levison,  entered  the  county  in  1691  and  finally 
nduoed  it.  The  confiscations  consequent  on  the  tost  reb^* 
lint  anioiiDted  to  9(^116  aon^of  oa  *»«tiBwM  total  nlno 


at  that  time  of  47.483/.  Itt.  9d.  About  1 7 10  the  coast  was 
harassed  by  French  pirates,  wnich  led  to  the  erection  of  a 
small  fint  on  Valentia  Island.   The  principal  proiwietors  at 

Present  are,  the  Marquis  of  Lansoowno,  In  whom  the 
itamaurice  and  Petty  estates  centre;  Lord  Keumare,  ttie 
reptesentative  of  tibe  Brown  family;  Lord  Headly,  Lord 
Ventry.  and  the  Knight  of  Kerry. 

Kerry  contains  sevml  monuments  of  a  very  remote  an 
tiquity,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Cyclopean 
stone  fortresses  of  Cahirconiee,  Staigue,  and  Cahir  Donnell ; 
and  the  sepulchral  stones  with  ogham  insoriptions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dingle.  Stone  cells,  probably  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries,  are  still  standing  on  the  greater 
Soellig  Island,  at  Ventry.  and  at  Smerwlck.  There  is  a 
round  tower  at  Rattoo,  one  in  an  island  in  Loch  Currane. 
part  of  another  at  Aghadoe,  and  a  fourth  formerly  stood 
near  the  cathednd  of  Ardf^  There  are  also  the  remains 
of  thirteen  rdigious  houses  and  thirty  feudal  oastles. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand  jury  present- 
menu.  The  amount  in  1885  was  30.95 1/.  4>.  7itt.,  a£  which 
1 9,672<.  was  for  public  roads,  buildings,  institutkma,  and 
other  general  county  charges,  and  1 1.279/.  4$.  74.  for  roads 
charged  specially  to  the  sevenl  baronies. 

(Smith  s  Ancient  and  fireaemt  &ate  if  the  Couniy  of 
Kerry,  Dublin,  1756;  R«i)Qrt  af  the  Irish  Bog  Ckmmit- 
rionert,  1811;  TroMocttons  the  DubUn  Geological 
Society,  vol.  1.  part  iv.,  1 838 ;  Ainsworth'a  Account  (/  the 
Cavee  qf  Balfy&tatimt,  Dublin,  1834;  Guide  to  Kiltamey, 
Dublin,  1835;  Parliamentary  Reporte,  Papers,  k.c') 
KER6EV.  KERSEYMERE.    [Woouan  MAmrvAC- 

TURESj 

KERTSCH.  [CuHBA.} 

KESTBVBN.  (Xincolhshiu.] 

KESTRBL,  or  KB8TRIL,  the  English  naow  of  the 
FcdcQ  tinnuneulm  of  linnsna,  Cresutime  of  the  Preudi, 
Fa/cA«Modt  Torrv  of  the  Italians,  CwMlo£eA(rftlwantieut 
British.   [FALCOiTiDiC,  vol.  x.,  p.  188.J 

KBSVnCK.  rCuMllEltLAND.] 

KETCHUP.  [MusHaooHS.] 
KETTERING.  [NoaTHumoKanu.] 
KETUPA.  [Owls.] 

KEUPER,  in  geology,  the  German  term  for  Ae  upper 
portion  of  the  new  red  sandstone  formation.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  geolt^ts  that  certain  sandstones  in  War- 
wickshire, WoroestCrshiro,  and  other  parts  of  England,  cor- 
resnond  to  this  group  of  strata.  Remains  of  reptiles  arc 
saia  to  have  been  found  in  h  near  Warwick. 

KEVBL.  [ANTSLon,  toL  ii.,  p.  83.1 

KEW.  [StmRBV.3 

KEY,  in  music,  is  the  particular  diatonic  scale,  whether 
muor  or  minor,  in  irtiich  a  composition  begins  and  end^ 
ana  which  more  or  less  prevails  in  a  given  piece  of  music. 

The  diatonic  B(»le  may  commenoe  on  any  note,  and  that 
chosen— called  the  JTey-iVo/tf— governs  the  progression  of 
the  other  notes.  [Scale.  Diatonic]  If  a  compositiui 
begins  and  ends  in  a  scale  in  which  neither  sharps  nor  fiaiii 
ore  used,  it  is  in  the  key  of  c,  toe  distinctive  term  natural 
being  undwstood.  When  three  flats  are  placed  at  the  clef, 
and  the  last  and  lowest  note  in  the  pieoe  is  ■  t,  the  key  is 
X  k  If  in  such  case  the  last  and  lovot  note  k  c,  the  key 
is  c  minor,  &o. 

As  any  note  in  the  dlatmuo  and  ehromatie  scales  may  he 
taken  as  a  key-note,  it  follows  that  there  are  twelve  keys  in 
the  major  mode,  and  twelve  intbemincH;  for  each  scale 
may  have  either  a  major  or  a  minor  3rd.  [Major.  Minos.} 
Hanoa  twenty-four  keys.  But  as  three  major  and 
consequently  three  minor  keys  are  binominous,  tbei«  are 
in  name  thirty  different  keys,  and  as  many  signatures  are 
in  actual  use  [SiOKATomt] ;  though,  in  foct,  there  is  only 
tho  before-mentioned  number  (tf  keys  differing  in  reality. 

Tabli  or  Major  Km. 
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Bf  admittiiw  double  tfaurpa  anci  flats,  tlie  nnmber  of  lejfr 
mm  be  mucb  ftrther,  but  Dot  asefuUv.  extended. 
KHALIF.  rpALiPHj 

KHAIREDblN.  rBARBABOssA,  Khair  Bdmn.] 
KHAN,  a  vord  of  Mongol  or  Turkiab  extraction,  said 
to  mean  *  great  and  powerful  lord,'  was  employed  by  the 
nations  of  central  Asia  to  express  the  full  extent  of  ror^ 
power.  This  title  vas  aBsumed  by  Genzia  when  he  be- 
came supreme  ruler  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars,  and  was 
adopted  oy  all  his  successors.  Tbe  earlier  monarcbs  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  were  also  distinguished  by  this  title.  The 
word  is  usea  in  Persia  in  a  mnch  more  restricted  sense, 
and  ii  applied  to  tbe  Koremors  of  provinces,  and  to  all 
ofBeen  of  a  certain  ransl 

Tbe  original  form  of  this  word  was  Khaghan  ;  Gengis 
Khan  is  arirm  called  Siaaai  Khaghan  in  the  Mongol  lan- 
iOtumcAit  der  0^-Mongaien»  by  Schmidt,  Petersb., 

KHATA,  a  gmua  of  plants  <rf  tha  nataral  ftmiOy  of  Ce- 
dreIace8^  which  is  often  made  a  tribe  of  tbe  Meliaceeo.  Khaya 
contains  only  a  single  species,  K.  Semgalemis,  ffbicb  has 
been  well  fignred  in  tbe  *  Flore  de  Senegambie,'  i.  t,  32.  It 
forms  one  of  the  larsest  and  handsomest  of  the  trees  which 
are  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Gambia  and  in  the  valleys 
near  Cape  Vera.  It  attains  a  height  of  from  80  to  100 
feet,  ana  is  also  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  being  called  Coil  by  the  negroes,  and  Caii-cedra 
by  Europeans.  The  wood  is  of  flue  quality,  reddish  co- 
loured like  tbe  mahogany,  which  belongs  to  the  same  natu- 
ral family.  Tbe  bark  is  remarkable  tat  its  bitterness  and 
ft'brifug*  properties,  and  ia  taken  by  (be  negroes  in  the 
form  of  infbsion  and  deeoction,  fts  a  core  for  the  ierers  so 
prevalent  in  their  country. 

KHEMNITZER,  IVAN  IVANOVITCH,  an  admired 
Russian  fabulist,  was  born  in  1774,  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 


bis  &ther.  who  was  a  native  of  Saxony,'  held  the  aiK)oint> 
mant  of  physician  at  one  of  tbe  hospitals.  His  aversion  to 
medical  ana  anatomical  studies  determined  him  to  enter  tbe 
army  in  preference  to  following  the  profession  chosen  for 
bim ;  but  after  serving  in  two  campaigns  against  the  Prus- 
sians and  Turks,  be  determined  to  serve  in  the  army  only  as  a 
military  engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  quickly  won  tlie 
regard  of  his  superiors.  In  1784  be  was  appointed  consul- 
general  at  Smyrna,  but  bad  hardly  arrived  there  when  he 
died  (March  20).  Although  his  Fables  reached  a  second 
edition  in  bis  lifetime,  they  did  not  attract  much  notice 
until  a  complete  edition  of  all  his  pieces  appeared  in  three 
volumes  in  1 799,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  and  big  name, 
which  last  bad  not  been  previously  given  to  public. 
Since  then  tbey  have  been  reprinted  several  times,  and  hav« 
acquired  very  great  popularity. 

KHERASKOV,  MICHAEL  MATVIEVITCH,  born 
October  25,  1733,  was  a  Russian  poet  of  considerable  cele- 
brity in  the  last  century,  although  his  reputation  has  since 
dechned.  His  epic  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  entitled  the 
'Rossiada,*  which  first  appeared  in  1785,  celebrates  the 
liberation  of  Russia  from  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars  in  the 
reign  of  Ivan  Vassilievitch.  Although  hardly  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  an  epic,  this  production  jiossesset  much  interest 
or  narrative  and  several  very  striking  scenes  and  descrip- 
tions. '  yiadimir,'  his  second  poem  of  the  sane  class,  is  ta 
eighteen  cantos,  and  vaa  first  published  in  1786.  Besides 
these  be  wrote  numerous  other  works,  both  in  prose  and 
visrse,  including  an  imitation  of  Comeille's  '  Cid,'  and  some 
other  tragedies  and  dramatic  pieces.  He  died  Septembw 
27,  1807,  aged  74. 

KHERSON  (Cheraon,  or  Nikolajeff),  a  government  of 
European  Russia, lies  between46'*  la'and  49  4' N.  let.,  and 
29°  10'  and  35"  5' E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west 
by  Podolia,  on  tbe  northHiy  Kief^  on  tbe  north-east  by  Pul- 
tawa,  on  tbe  east  by  Ekaterinoslaf,  on  the  south-east  by 
Taurida,  on  tbe  south  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by 
Bessarabia.  Its  area,  recording  to  Hassel  and  Schubert 
(1835),  is  25,347  square  miles,  othen  make  it  only  19,090; 
butHorschelmann  (1833)  makes  it  34,964  square  mfles. 

Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  250  miles, 
and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  abom  100  milM  fbr 
ode-third  of  the  length  from  west  to  east,  and  for  tbe  other 
two-thirds  almost  180  miles.  The  province,  wbkh  consists 
of  an  immense  plain,  lies  between  tbe  Dnieper  and  the 
Dniester.  A  branch  of  the  Dnieper  range  traverses  it  for 
a  riiort  distance  on  tbe  north-east,  and  on  the  sonth-west  a 
small  chain  belonging  to  tbe  outskirts  of  tbe  C^rpatbiatM 
runs  into  the  country  from  Podolia.  It  is  only  on  tbe  nortb- 
west  and  noxth-«ut  borders  that  there  is  some  wood,  and  in 
the  Deighbourhood  of  Elizabetbgrad  there  are  coraideraUe 
forests.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  a  steppe,  be4{ianing  at 
Mildred  and  extending  across  tbe  whole  province,  where 
scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen ;  tbe  soil  is  however  ooveretl 
with  a  luxuriant  v^etation  of  grasses  and  other  plants. 
From  Febroary  to  May  tbe  grass  grows  to  such  a  height 
that  the  sheep  are  quite  lost  m  it.  During  the  great  beat 
the  grass  gradually  withers,  and  vegetation  does  not  revive 
tin  the  autumn.  In  the  interior  the  soil  is  a  grey  clay  mixed 
with  sand,  which  ia  not  very  well  adapted  to  agriculture, 
but  produces  tbe  richest  pastures.  Here  and  there  are 
heaths,  and  in  the  lower  parts  swamps :  on  the  coast  there 
is  a  red  ferruginous  earth,  which  produce!  little  besides 
saline  planta. 

thib  Black  Sea  washes  th»  soath  of  the  proTinee  from  the 
Dniester  to  tbe  Dnieper.  Tbe  principu  rivers  aw  tbe 
Dnieper  and  tbe  Dniester,  of  which  the  latter  forms  tbe 
boundary  between  Kherson  and  Bessarabia.  The  course 
of  tbe  riveia  in  the  wliole  province  is  exceedingly  slow,  and 
their  water  bad.  There  are  very  few  wells  of  fresh  water; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  whole  oi^ tbe  great  steppe  of  Oczbf 
kow,  8600  square  miles  in  extent,  there  are  only  about  a  huo- 
dred  springs  of  sweet  water.  The  climate  is  very  variable ; 
in  summer  the  beat  is  from  85°  to  90°  of  Fahrenheit.  A 
dark  yellow  sky,  a  wind  which  raises  tbe  dust  in  clouds, 
and  an  immense  torrent  of  rain,  are  the  usual  precursors  of 
a  thunder-storm,  which  is  awftil  beyond  conception.  The 
nights  are  always  cool.  The  winter  is  vuy  cold:  most 
the  rivers  freeze  over,  tbon^fa  but  for  a  short  time^  and  not 
always  so  mucb  as  to  bear  a  man. 

The  ground,  wben  by  great  labour  it  is  cleared  of  the 
of  the  grass,  and  wben  the  saltpetre,  which  generally 
when  the  sutfaM  is  ban  of  vegetatiim,  is  ^tnd  <^  v"^ 
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duee  from  ten  to  twenty  fold,  even  without  manure,  if  after 
heing  cropped  for  five  or  six  years  it  is  suffered  to  lie  fallow  for 
an  equal  time.  But  tbe  inhabitants  dislike  agriculture,  and 
prefer  the  breeding  of  cattle,  so  that  they  never  raise  corn 
enough  for  their  own  consumption.  Almost  every  two  years 
swarms  of  locusts  desolate  the  country,  but  they  seldom 
come  fiirtber  than  Khoson,  about  seventy  miles  up  the 
Dnieper.  Hemp  and  flax  are  grom  only  fbr  domestic 
ooDsumptim.  Tobaooo  (some  of  tiie  best  in  the  empiteX 
mustard,  and  lafflun  are  article!  of  commerce.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  vine,  and  the  wine  has  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  years.  Horticulture  is  much  more  attended 
to  than  agriculture.  The  forests,  as  we  have  said,  ore  con- 
fined to  ue  north  of  the  province,  and  to  the  vicinity  of 
Elizabetherad ;  the  latter  for  a  long  time  furnished  almost 
all  tbe  timber  required  forbuildingthe  Black  Sea  fleet,  but 
they  are  now  greatly  thinned.  The  banks  of  the  rivers,  es- 
pecially of  the  Dnieper,  are  covered  with  strong  reeds, 
which  are  used  both  for  tbatcb  and  for  fuel.  For  want  of 
wood,  hardly  any  habitations  are  seen  but  thatched  clay 
huts  ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  dig  for  themselves  habita- 
tions in  the  earth,  choosing  particularly  the  antient  tumuli, 
with  which  the  plain  is  covned.  Of  tame  animals  the  most 
common  is  thesbeep.  The  wool  of  the  native  br<«d  is  rather 
coarse,  but  of  late  years  great  numbers  of  Merinos  have  been 
imported,  and  there  is  no  other  province  that  has  so  many 
sheep  of  tbe  improved  breed.  Tbe  three  provinces  of  Eka- 
terinoslaf,  TUurida,  and  Kherson  have  now  500,000  Meri- 
nos. Oxen  and  buffaloes  are  numerous,  and  used  for 
draught;  the  horses  (of  which  many  are  wild)  are  slight, 
but  very  spirited  and  swift-footed.  Wild  animals  of  all  kinds 
abound,  especially  wolves  and  wild-cats,  which  last  are 
formidable  beasts  of  prey.  The  fields  are  covered  with 
bustards,  grey  partridges,  ortolans,  snipes,  8cc.  Besides 
locusts,  the  country  is  infested  by  large  rats,  which  come 
from  Taurida.  There  are  great  nnmbers  of  water  and 
other  snakes,  scolopendra,  whose  bita  is  as  venomous 
as  that  of  the  Tarantula,  incredible  numbers  of  linrdg, 
and  swarms  of  gnats.  The  fisheries  on  the  sea-coast 
and  in  rivers  are  very  important.  Tbe  minerals  are,  fine 
potter's  clay,  fVeeatone,  slate,  chalk,  talc,  saltpetre,  agates, 
and  garnets.  The  manufactures  are  of  little  importance ; 
some  however  have  been  introduced  into  Kherson  and 
Odessa.  The  province  is  most  happily  situated  for  trade. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  which  is  very  im- 
portant and  rapidly  increasing,  will  be  best  described  under 
Odeitea,  which,  though  founded  only  in  1796  by  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  is  now  the  staple  place  for  the  commerce  of 
idl  Southern  Ruiaia.  [Odessa.] 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  estimated  at  607,000.  conust  of 
Great  and  Little  Russians  (among  the  latter  are  many  Cos- 
sacks), Poles,  Moldavians,  Rascians,  Bulgarians,  Tartars, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  all  settled;  even  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Bug  have  renounced  their  nomadic  life,  follow 
agriculture,  and  have  fixed  habitations.  There  are  in  this 
government  35,000  foreign  colonists,  chiefly  (Serman,  in 
fifty-six  colonies,  possessing  (in  1836)  'J84.942  deuatines 
(60,000  acres)  of  land.  There  ate  also  a  great  many  gypsies. 
The  Greek  Christians  are  under  the  archbishop  of  Ekateri- 
noslaf,  Kherson,  and  Taurida,  who  resides  at  Ekaterinoslaf, 
where  his  cathedral  is.  In  Kherson  be  has  367  parishes. 
[Chbrson.] 

KHORASSIN.  rPwsiA.] 

KHOSRU  L,  calted  Cbosroes  by  tbe  Groek  writers,  but 
more  eommoidy  known  in  the  East  by  the  name  of  Nusbir- 
wan, '  noble  soul.'  succeeded  his  fotherKobad  in  the  kingdom 
of  Penia,  a.d.  531.  Kobod  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
engaged  in  a  vear  with  Justinian,  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  Khosru,  shortly  after  his  accession,  concluded  a 
peace  with  Justinian,  on  the  payment  by  the  latter  of  10,000 
pounds  of  gold.  Khosru  diligenlly  employed  this  interval  of 
rest  in  regulating  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom  ;  the 
corrupt  officers  and  magistrates,  who  hod  been  appointed 
during  the  reign  of  his  father,  were  removed ;  justice  was 
impartially  administered  in  every  part  of  the  empire;  and 
tbe  fiuiatical  followers  of  Mazdak,  who  had  obtained  nu- 
merous proselyteB  to  the  invitinjg;  doctrine  of  a  community 
of  goo^  and  women,  were  banished  from  his  dominions. 
He  divided  the  empire  into  the  four  great  {nrovinees  of 
Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  and  Baetriana,  and  established  a 
vizir  over  each ;  and  he  secured  at  the  same  time  the  sta- 
bility of  his  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  two  elder  brothers. 
In  tiie  eoune  of  a  mr  years  be  extended  bis  dominioos  as 


fax  as  the  Indus,  and  compelled  the  nomadic  hordes,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  tbe  northern  provinces  of  the  empire 
during  the  re^n  of  his  ftither,  to  repass  the  Oxus  and  with- 
draw to  the  central  plains  of  Asia. 

Though  Khosru  was  suocessful  in  bis  wars  with  the 
people  of  Asia,  he  beheld  with  concern  the  conquests  of 
Beluarius  in  Italy  and  Africa;  and  afraid  lest  Justinian 
should  acquire  suffioient  power'  to  attack  the  Panan  do- 
minions, he  collected  a  large  army,  and,  in  violation  of  the 
truce  that  still  subsisted,  he  invaded  Syria  in  S40.  Hu 
unexpected  attack  had  given  the  Greeks  no  time  for  de- 
fence; the  principal  cities  were  plundered  by  the  Persian 
troops,  and  Antitwh,  the  capital,  was  taken  after  a  short  but 
vigorous  resistance.  On  his  return,  Khosru  founded,  at 
one  day's  journey  from  Ctesiphon,  a  city,  which  he  called 
Antioch  Khosru,  where  he  placed  tbe  numerous  captives 
he  had  taken  in  his  invasion  of  Syria.  In  the  following 
year  Belisarius  was  recalled  to  defend  the  East ;  and  bis 
superior  military  skill  enabled  him,  with  an  army  far  in- 
ferior to  the  Persians  both  in  discipline  and  numbers,  to 

Srevent  Khosru  from  extending  his  conquests.  In  542 
'olisariuB  was  recalled  to  CJonstantinopls^  and  degraded 
from  all  his  employments ;  and  tbe  generals  who  succeeded 
him  were  easily  defeated  by  the  Persian  troops.  Tbe  war 
continued  to  be  carried  on  for  many  years,  though  with 
little  vigour  on  either  side,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe 
Black  Sea.  and  principally  in  the  territories  of  the  Lagi,  a 
Colchian  people;  till  at  length,  after  much  delay  and  many 
negotiations,  Khosru  oonMsoended  to  grant  a  peace  to 
Justinian  in  562,  on  tbe  aanuai  payment  Uie  latter  of 
30,000  pieces  of  gold. 

Tliis  peace  however  was  only  preserved  for  ten  years. 
Tbe  lieutenants  of  Khosru  had  subdued  the  province  of 
Yemen  in  Arabia,  and  comuelled  the  Abyssinians,  who  had 
possessed  the  supreme  autitority  for  many  years,  to  with- 
draw from  tbe  country.  The  Abyssinians  were  the  allies  of 
tbe  emperors  of  Constantinople ;  and  Justin,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Justinian,  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Turks,  collected  a  powerfiil  army  in  order  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  bis  altiea.  But  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful ;  his 
troops  were  everywhere  defeated,  and  the  province  of  Syria 
was  again  plundered  by  the  Persian  soldiers.  Justin  was 
obliged  to  resign  the  sovereignty,  and  his  successor  Tibmus 
obtained  a  truce  of  three  years,  which  time  was  diligently 
employed  by  Tiberius  in  collecting  an  immense  army  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  command  was  given  to  Jus- 
tinian; and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melitene,  a 
town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cappadocia,  in  which  Khoaru 
iras  completely  defeated.  He  died  in  tbe  spring  of  the 
following  year,  aa  579.  after  a  rau|n  of  48  years,  and  was. 
succeeded  by  his  son  Hormisdas  iV. 

The  virtues,  and  more  particularly  tbe  justice,  of  this 
monarch  form  to  the  present  day  a  fovourite  topic  of 
Easteni  panegyric;  and  the  glories  and  happiness  of  bis 
reign  are  frequentl;^  extolled  by  poets  as  tbe  golden  age  of 
the  Persian  sovereignty.  His  reign  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  science  and  literature :  he  founded 
colleges  and  libraries  in  the  principal  towns  of  bis  do- 
minions, and  encouraged  the  translation  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  and  Sanskrit  works  into  tbe  Pmian  language. 
A  physician  at  his  court,  of  the  name  of  Barz0yeh,  is  said 
to  nave  brought  into  Persia  a  Pehlvi  translatioD  of  those 
celebrated  fables  which  are  knovm  under  tlie  name  of 
Bidpai  or  Pilpay  [BinPAt];  and  it  was  from  tbk  traas- 
lation  of  the  Indian  tales  Uiat  these  fables  found  their  way 
to  nearly  every  other  nation  of  Westecn  Asia  and  Europe. 
Tbe  conquests  of  Khosru  were  great  and  numerous ;  his 
empire  extended  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Indus;  and  the  monarohs  of  India,  China,  and  Tibet  are 
represented  by  Oriental  historians  as  sending  ambassadors 
to  bis  court  with  valuable  presents  to  solicit  his  friendship 
and  alliance.  (See  the  original  passage  in  Ewald's  Zeii- 
tchrifi  fur  die  Kunde  det  Morgenlandes,  vol.  i.,  p.  185.) 

KHOSRU  U.,  the  grandson  of  Khosru  I.,  was  elevated 
to  tbe  throne  of  Persia,  a.d.  590,  on  the  deposition  of  his 
fktbn  Hormisdas  by  Bindoes,  a  noble  of  the  royal  blood. 
In  the  first  year  of  bis  reign  Khosru  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  native  country  to  escape  from  the  treaebeiy  of  Babram, 
who  rebelled  osainst  his  sovereign  and  seized  upon  the 
royal  power.  Khosru  took  refbge  in  tbe  dominions  of 
Maurice,  tbe  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  assisted  the 
Penian  monarch  with  a  numeroiu  "'^'^^'^^^ 
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enabled  to  defeat  Bahram,  and  e£;ain  to  obtain  poBseision 
of  the  sovereignty.  The  fHendship  of  Maurice  was  how- 
ever purchast^  by  the  surrender  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money.  During  the  hfe  of  Maurice,  peace  vas  pre- 
lerrcd  between  the  two  nations ;  but  on  his  assassination 
by  Phocas  in  602,  Khoaru  took  up  aims  to  revenge  tlie 
death  of  his  benefactor,  and  in  the  apace  of  fburteen  years 
subdued  almost  all  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire.  In 
611  Antioch  TM  taken;  mthefoUovineyearCeasareB,the 
capital  of  Cappadoda,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians ; 
in 614  the  whole  of  Palestine  was  subdued;  in  616  Egypt 
Tos  ooD<iuered,  and  Alexandria  taken  by  Kbosru  himself ; 
wbSe  a.iiother  Persian  army  subdued  the  whole  of  Asia 
Utnor,  and  advanced  as  fiir  as  the  Bosporus.  The  Roman 
empire  'was  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  the  capture  of  Alexandria 
hud  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  of  their 
usual  supply  of  corn ;  the  northern  barbarians  ravaged  the 
European  provinces ;  while  the  powerful  Persian  army  on 
the  Bosporus  was  making  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
the  imperial  city.  Peace  was  earnestly  solicited  by  Hera- 
clius,  who  had  succeeded  Phocas  in  610,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Khosru  however  did  not  cross  the  Bosporus,  and  at 
length,  in  621,  he  dictated  the  terms  of  an  ignominious 
peace  to  the  einperoT.  But  Heraclius,  who  had  hitherto 
made  very  few  enorta  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions,  re- 
jected these  terms;  and  in  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns 
(A.D.  622 — 627)  recovered  all  the  provinces  he  had  lost,  re- 
peatedly defeated  the  Persian  monarch,  and  advanced  in  his 
victoriaus  career  aa  iar  as  the  Tigris.  Khosru  was  mur- 
dered an  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  628,  by  his  son 
Siroes. 

(Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall;  Malcolm's  History  of 
Persia ;  D'Herbelot's  Bibliothique  Orientale.} 

KIACHTA  is  a  place  in  Sib^ia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutsk,  SO"  20'  N.  lat.  and  121"  40'  E.  long.,  south  of  the 
lake  of  Baikal,  and  in  a  sterile  county,  2480  foet  above  the 
lerat  of  the  sea,  on  a  small  stream  also  called  the  Kiachta. 
A  coRudetahle  trade  is  carried  on  here,  as  it  is  the  only 
place  in  which,  according  to  agreement,  the  subjects  of 
the  empires  of  China  and  of  Russia  ore  permitted  to 
exchange  their  merchandise.  Kiachta  consists  of  two  se- 
parate parts;  the  fortress,  called  Trottsko  Sawsk,  where 
the  custom-house,  the  imperial  offices,  and  the  military 
government  are  establisfaed,  and  the  lower  town,  or  Kiachta, 
whinb  is  nearly  two  miles  farther  south,  and  where  the 
merchants  live.  Kiachta  has  one  bridge,  a  square,  one 
wooden  church,  two  chapels,  and  thirty-seven  houses, 
mostly  belonging  to  merchants,  elegantly  built,  and  kept 
in  good  order.  There  ore  only  321  inhabitants  (200  men, 
121  women).  Troitsko  Samk  contains  4S41  inhabitants 
(2237  males,  S304  fomales) ;  648  houses,  three  diurches, 
two  chapels,  two  parish  schools,  attended  by  105  scholars, 
and  the  Russo-Mongol  School,  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  Buriat  Cossacks.  Merchants  from  all  parts  of  Russia 
have  settled  here — ftom  Moscow,  Kursk,  Kasan,  Vologda, 
Kaluga,  Nishnei  Novgorod,  Tobolsk,  and  Irkutsk. 

The  commerce  of  this  place  with  Maimaitchin,  the 
Cliinese  emporium,  which  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the  lower 
town,  has  only  risen  to  importance  in  modem  times.  From 
1727  it  was  conducted  on  account  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, and  was  of  little  importance ;  but  in  the  last-men- 
tiooed  >ear  the  trade  was  laid  open  to  private  merchants. 
At  first  it  increased  very  sloiriy.  In  1 806  Klaproch  estimated 
tbe  value  of  ail  the  goods  sold  by  the  Russian  merchants 
at  only  eight  millions  of  francs,  or  about  350,000/.  But  in 
1821  Coc&ane  (bund  that  the  profit  of  the  merchants  was 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  goods  sold  in  IBUfl,  The  Rus- 
Eians  bring  to  Kiachta  furs,  particularly  those  of  the  sable, 
black  fox,  and  ermine ;  hides,  woollen  cloth,  and  other 
Coarse  'woollen  fobrics ;  glass,  looking-glasses,  and  cattle. 
They  receive  in  return  from  the  Chinese,  manu&ctured 
lilks  and  cottons,  tobacco,  china,  furniture,  and  several 
kinds  of  toys ;  but  the  principal  commodity  taken  in  ex* 
diange  is  tea,  Cochrane  estimated  the  quantity  of  tea 
Imported  in  1821  at  three  millions  of  pounds  weight;  and 
Kt  the  great  fkir  of  Nishnei  No^^rod  the  value  of  the 
tea  whidi  was  sdi  in  1823  amounted  to  twelve  millions  of 
paper  roubles.  The  tea  brought  to  the  fiur  of  Nishnei 
Noi-gorod  in  1836  was  37,356  chests,  being  5700  mare  than 
in  1837 :  the  value  was  17,399,500  roubles ;  to  which  must 
be  added  560,000  roubles  for  the  value  <ii  5000  chests  of  tea 
pveued  into  cakes.  Chinese  lilks  and  nankeen  were 
P.  a,  No,  814. 


brought  only  to  the  amount  of  32,000  roubles.  The  value  of 
theroubleislO^t'-  The  merchants  of  Kiachta  and  Maimait- 
chin live  on  a  very  friendly  footing,  and  frequently  meet  in 
social  parties,  but  only  during  the  day ;  for  no  sooner  has  the 
tattoo  beaten  in  Kiachta,  and  the  fire-ball  ascended  from 
the  residence  of  the  Sargatshei,  or  governor,  in  Maimait- 
chin, than  the  gates  of  the  towns  are  shut,  and  all  commu- 
nication between  them  is  interrupted. 

(Pallas,  Travels  in  Siberia;  Klaproth,  Mimoiret  re- 
lat\f8  d  CAtie  ;  Cochrane,  Pedestrian  Journey,  &c. ;  Brman, 
Annaten  der  Erdvolker  und  Staatskunde;  Official  Btate- 
ments.)   

KIDDERMINSTER,  a  corporate  town  and  parliamen- 
tary borough,  in  the  hundred  of  Halfahire  and  coun^  of 
Worcester.  It  is  situated  on  the  Stour,  near  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Severn;  124  miles  north-west  by 
north  from  London,  According  to  Nash  (Hi«f.  qf  fVorcet~ 
tershire)  the  name  of  this  place  was  antiently  written  Chi- 
derminsier,  a  term  which  has  reference  to  the  church  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill  and  the  water  running  beneath.  At  the 
time  of  the  Conqi;est  it  was  the  king's  property,  und  it  re- 
mained with  the  crown  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  who 
gave  the  manor  to  Manser,  bis  favourite.  At  a  subsequent 
period  it  became  the  ]^ropinty  of  Waller,  the  poet,  by  whom 
It  was  sold  in  1643-4  in  order  to  pay  his  fine  to  parliament 
on  account  of  what  was  called  Wallas  plot.  Kidderminster 
returned  members  to  parliament  as  early  as  the  28  Edward 
I.,  but  owing  to  disuse  the  privilege  was  afterwards  lost. 
By  the  Reform  Act  it  was  again  erected  into  a  parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  now  returns  one  member.  The  earliest 
charter  of  incorporation  is  that  of  1 2  Charles  I.,  hut  as  it 
conferred  upon  the  corporate  body  no  power  to  acquire 
landed  property,  or  to  augment  the  number  of  magistrates, 
which  was  limited  to  two,  they  obtained  from  the  crown  in 
1828  a  new  charter,  which  is  now  the  governing  charter, 
and  bears  date  7th  August,  8  Geo.  IV.  Tor  council  consists 
of  a  mayor,  six  alderman,  and  eighteen  councillors. 

The  town  is  well  lighted,  watched,  and  paved  under  the 
superintendence  of  commissioners  appointed  by  a  local  act, 
and  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  a  rate.  The  annual  value 
of  the  real  property  of  the  borough  in  1815  was  estimated 
at  13,960/. ;  the  assessed  taxes  in  1831  amounted  to  1929/., 
and  the  parochial  assessments  for  the  some  year  to  4586/. 
The  prosperity  of  the  town  appears  to  be  gradually  increas- 
ing; it  possesses  considerable  trade  and  a  large  manu&c- 
ture  of  carpets.  [Carpets.]  The  church  is  a  handsome 
Ciothic  structure  surmounted  by  a  fine  tower:  the  interior 
contains  many  altar-tombs,  brasses,  and  other  antient  mo- 
numents, for  a  particular  description  of  which  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Nash's  History  qf  Worcestershire,  London,  1782, 
fol.,  ii..  48.  The  living  is  m  vicarage  in  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Foley,  and  has  an  average  net  income  of  1I07/L  At 
the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  Crolhic  chapel  wl^ch  was 
formerly,  and  we  believe  still  is.  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  free  grammar-school.  This  charity  was  founded 
prior  to  the  disrter  of  Charles  I.  The  rental  of  the  estates 
belongina;  to  the  school  amounts  to  491/.  19f.  Id  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  two  houses  for  the 
use  of  the  upper  and  lower  masters,  erected  in  1805  at  an 
expense  of  1800/.  The  school  is  divided  into  lui  upper  and 
lower  school,  and  the  practice  now  is  to  take  all  boys  who 
wish  to  learn  Latin  into  the  upper  school.  In  the  lower 
school  the  boys  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts,  but  not  Latin.  The  salaiy  of  the  apper  mostet  is 
290/.  and  that  of  the  under  master  145/.  per  annum.  Not- 
withstanding the  ample  endowment  of  this  founcUtion,  it 
has  hitherto  been  of  comparatively  little  advantage  to  the 
town.  In  1 835  there  were  hut  six  boys  in  the  upper  school, 
and  the  average  number  that  attended  the  lower  school  was 
only  fifteen.  Besides  the  free  school  there  are  several 
almshouses  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  in  1831  was  14,981,  having  been  aug- 
mented by  427'.!  persons  during  the  20  years  preceding, 
which  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  manufactures  during  that  period.  The  population  of 
the  parish  is  20,865. 

(Nash's  History  qfWoreestersJtire;  Carlisle's  Orammasr 
S<^ool8  ;  Corporatim  Reports,  &c.) 

KIDNAPPING  is  defined  to  be  the  stealing  or  convey- 
ing away  of  a  nan,  woman,  or  child,  and  is  an  ofience  at 
common  law,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and 
until  the  abolition  of  that  mode  of  punishment  by  1  Vict., 
c  23t  by  piUory.  The  9  Geo.  IV.,  o.  21,  which  is  diteptcd 
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ngftinst  ohild-stealing.  eoacta  that  if  any  person  shall  mali- 
ciously, by  force  or  fraud,  lead,  or  take  away,  or  decoy  or 
entice  avay,  or  detain*  a  child  uiider  the  age  of  ten  years, 
with  intent  to  deprive  itsparuits,  or  any  other  person  havinfi; 
the  lawful  care  of  such  child,  of  the  possetum  of  it,  or  with 
intent  to  steal  any  article  upon  or  about  the  person  of  such 
child,  to  whomsoever  such  article  may  belong,  or  shall  re- 
ceive and  harbour  with  any  such  intent  as  aforesaid  any 
such  child,  knowing  that  itbas  been  by  force  or  ftaud  led, 
taken,  decoved,  enticed  away,  or  detained,  every  such 
uffender,  and  their  counsellors,  procurers,  aiders,  and  abet- 
tors, shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be 
transpoi  ted  for  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  cor- 
rection, for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and  if  a  male, 
to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrioe  publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if 
the  court  ah&U  so  thmk  fit)  in  addition  to  nioh  impriaon- 
ment 

Hie  act  does  not  mtend  to  a  person  irho  ibill  have 
claimed  to  be  the  fcther  of  an  ill^timate  child*  or  to  have 
any  right  to  the  possession  of  such  a  child,  on  account  of 
his  getting  possession  of  such  child,  or  taking  it  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  child's  mother  or  other  person  who  has 
the  lawful  charge  of  it. 

KIDNEYS  are  two  glands  lying  in  the  lumbar  region, 
on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column.  They  are  composed  of 
numberless  and  delicate  tubular  ramifications,  on  whose 
walls  there  is  a  fine  network  of  capillary  arteries  and  veins, 
and  which  are  all  cottected  into  one  mass  of  a  firm  fleshy 
consistence,  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule. 

The  ureter,  through  which  the  urme  Bccreted  by  the  kid- 
ney is  conveyed  to  the  bladder,  dilates  at  its  extremity  into  a 
wide  poucli,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  which  is  divided  into 
several  portions  called  calyces.  Into  each  calyx  a  nipple- 
like process,  or  papilla,  projects,  At  whose  extremity  there 
are  sevnal  minute  oh&cw,  each  opening  into  a  very  fine 
canal,  which,  aa  it  is  continued  into  the  substance  of  the 
kidney,  ramifies  and  becomes  tortuous.  On  all  these  canals, 
or  tubuU  uriuifeii.  minute  blood-veBsels  ramify,  and  secrete 
the  urine,  which  is  Cfrnveyed  fiom  the  tubuli  into  the  calyces, 
and  from  them  through  tlie  pelvis  and  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder. 

The  papillffi,  and  the  cmical  bodies  called  pyramids,  of 
which  they  are  the  extremities,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
the  excretory  canals,  are  nearly  whit^  and  of  a  firm  dense 
structure ;  but  as  the  tubuli  ramiiy.  their  branches  separate 
in  a  somewhat  radiating  mannect  and  the  Uood-^essels 
filling  the  intermediate  spaces  between  than  give  to  all  the 
extenor  part  of  the  kidneys  a  deep  red  colour,  and  a  softer 
and  mote  fleshy  cortsistence.  Hence  the  kidney  is  generally 
described  as  divided  into  a  corti<»I,  or  vascular,  and  a  me- 
dullary or  tubular  portion. 

The  general  structure  of  the  kidney  may  be  best  shown 
"by  makmg  a  section  from  its  convex  border  into  the  pelvis. 
The  surface  of  each  part  then  presents  several  whiteish 
conical  bodies,  the  pyramids,  whose  rounded  apices,  the 
papillee^  project  into  corresponding  tubular  calyces,  and 
whose  bases  are  surrounded  by  the  vascular  cortical  sub- 
stance. In  the  latter  no  distinct  arrangement  of  vessels 
can  he  seen,  hut  there. are  scattered  irregularly  through  it 
minute  granular  bodies  called  the  acini,  or  corpuscles  of 
Malpigbi,  vhidi  are  composed  of  delicate  tortuous  ar> 
teri^ 

In  the  early  embryo  of  mammalia  each  papilla,  with  the 
tubules  opening  on  it  and  its  blood-vessels,  forms  a  separate 
body ;  but  during  growth  the  aevwal  renculi  are  united 
into  one  mass,  their  original  separation  being  however 
indicated  by  the  more  or  less  deeply  lobulated  form 
of  the  organ  in  various  animals,  and  occasionally  in 
man. 

KIDNEYS,  DISEASES  OF.  The  principal  disease  to 
which  the  kidneys  are  liable  is  that  which  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  csdculi.  [Calculus,  SencU.]  Sometimes 
the  stone  is  retained  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  where,  by 
continued  depositions,  it  may  increase  till  it  completely  fills 
the  pelvis  and  calyces;  out  more  freauently  it  passes 
throue;h  the  ureters  into  the  bladder,  producing  in  its  pas- 
sage violent  spasmodic  pain  in  the  loins,  sickness  ud  nau> 
sen,  hsmorrhi^e,  &o.  This  affection  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  (nephritis),  from 
which  abscess  and  other  morbid  alterations  may  result 
Chronic  inflammation  seems  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  a  peculiar  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  kidn^s  par- 


ticularly described  by  Dr.  Bright  ('  Medical  Reports  %  of 
which  the  chief  characters  are,  the  interstitial  d^wsition  of 
a  pale  yellowish  and  firm  substance,  and  a  granular  or 
tubereulated  form  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  kiimey,  with  a 
great  decrease  of  its  vascularity.  This  condition  is  very 
common  in  hard  drinkers;  it  usually  produces  dropsy, 
and  is  indicated  by  a  dull  heavy  pain  in  the  loins,  a 
bloated  expression  of  the  countenance,  a  hard  pulse,  Biid 
the  secretion  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  albumen  with  the 
urine  that  it  coagulates  on  being  heated,  or  on  the  addition 
of  a  little  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Suppression  of  urine  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  ob- 
struction flrom  caculi  in  the  ureters,  or  it  may  occur  as  an 
idiopathic  disease.  It  is  a  condition  of  great  danger,  for  low 
delirium  and  a  comatose  sleepy  state  very  onan  super- 
vene on  it,  and  soon  terminate  &tally.  Long  and  often 
repeated  attadis  of  retention  of  urine  from  obstruction 
pit)duoe  dilatation  of  the  uzeteis  and  pelvis,  which 
sometimes  acquire  an  enormous  size.  There  may  re- 
sult from  Uie  same  cause  a  gradual  ahswption  of  the  sub- 
Btence  ot  the  kidney,  till  in  an  advanced  st^e  there  is 
found  nothing  but  a  thin  sac  ctmtainiag  urine  in  a  single 
cavity,  or  in  a  number  of  separate  poucnes.  The  kidneys 
are  also  subject,  in  common  with  other  organs,  to  the  depo- 
sition of  various  morbid  substances,  as  cancer,  flingus,  bra- 
matodes,  melanosis,  tubercle,  &c.  But  the  diagnosis  of  all 
the  chronic  affections  of  this  organ  is  extremely  obscure, 
the  principal  indications  of  each  being  the  same,  vii.  the 
dull  heavy  pun  in  the  loins,  dropsy,  and  sometimes 
hffimaturia. 

KIEL,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  HoUtein,  is  situaCsd 
in  a  beanttAit  )wrt  of  the  country,  and  on  a  hay  of  the 
Baltic,  called  the  Kielerflord,  wluoh  forms  an  excelbnt  har- 
bour, and  admits  even  lane  ships  of  war  to  anchor  near  the 
town :  54°  10'  N.  lat,  1^  8'  E.  long.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  in  which  there  are  five  gates ;  and  is  pretty  regu- 
larly built,  with  straight  well-paved  streets.  The  university 
of  Kiel  was  founded  in  1665,  by  Christian  Albert,  duke  of 
Holstein.  liiough  the  university  has  a  library  of  70,000 
volumes,  a  revenue  of  20,000  dollars,  19  regular  and  10 
extrawdinary  professors,  and  all  the  necessary  appendages, 
the  number  of  students  is  small,  which  is  probably  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  living  is  veir  dear.  The  number 
has  however  increased  of  late  years.  The  published  annual 
accounts  state  that  in  1818  there  wer^  107  students,  in 
1825  about  390,  in  1831  about  311,  and  in  1836  only  293, 
which  ia  [vobably  near  the  present  amount  The  inhabits 
ants,  amounting  in  1837  to  11,791,  inchiding  those  of  tlu 
village  of  Brunswyck,  have  some  manu&t^ues  of  linen 
hats,  tobacco,  sugar,  &C,,  ud  some  business  in  ship 
building.  Their  trade  in  corn,  dried  herrings,  and  sprato 
(which  are  celebrated)  is  considerable,  and  has  much  in- 
creased since  the  completion  of  the  Holstein  or  Kiel  Canal, 
which  Joins  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean.  [Hol- 
STEII4.J  The  most  busy  time  of  the  year  is  at  the  annual 
fair  on  the  three  days  after  twelflh-day,  which  is  attended 
not  only  by  the  farmers  and  the  merchants,  but  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein.  Near  Kiel 
there  is  an  anient  castle  delightfully  situated,  but  not 
inhabited:  It  is  now  fitting  up  for  toe  residence  of  the 
prince  of  Holstein  Glucksburg,  who  baa  married  the 
Pruicess  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
on  her  divorce  from  her  first  husbuid,  Pnnce  Frederick. 
There  is  a  small  oongreraition  of  Christians  of  the  Greek 
religion  at  Kiel.  There  u  also  an  esteblishmeot  for  sea- 
bathing, and  ateam-hcats  ply  regularly  between  Kiel  and 
CopenEagen. 

KIEN  LOONG.  son  of  the  emperor  Yung  Tching,  and 
grandson  of  Kang  He,  succeeded  ois  &ther  on  the  throne 
of  China  in  1 735,  being  then  twenty-six  years  of  age.  The 
principal  events  of  his  long  reign  are :  1.  The  war  which  he 
carried  on,  from  1753  to  1759,  against  the  Olots  or  Eleuts, 
the  Kashgars,  and  other  Tarter  nations  of  central  Asia, 
who,  under  the  descendants  of  Galdan,  or  Contalsh,  the 
Tartar  chief,  who  was  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Kang  He 
in  1696.  had  again  revolted.  Kien  Loong  defeated  them, 
and  again  established  the  Chinese  supremacy  over  central 
Tartary,  north-west  of  China,  as  fkr  as  Kasluar.  In  con- 
s^uenoe  of  these  successes  a  great  triumph  took  place 
at  Pekin,in  April.  1760,  on  the  return  the  victorious 
army.  2.  In  1770  the  Turguts,  aMougoUan  tribe,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Russian  government  having  removed  from 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  aftec  eiNisuog-4hs  stoPMa  of  th« 
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Kiigbis  and  other  tribes,  came  to  place  fliemselves  under 
the  protection  of  China,  when  Kien  Loong^,  rejoicing  at  this 
event,  gave  them  a  part  of  the  country  of  the  expelled 
Eleutfl.  (Amiot,  Mimmret  coneerrumt  let  Chinota.)  3.  In 
1773  Kien  Loon^  attacked  and  conquered  the  Miao-tse, 
a  race  of  mountaineers  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of 
Koei-cheow,  north-west  of  Canton,  vho  had  never  been 
subdued  before.  By  the  Chinese  accounts  great  barbarities 
were  committed  by  the  conquerors,  and  the  tribe  was  said 
to  be  nearly  exterminated ;  but  yet  we  find  this  same  tribe 
rising  arain  in  great  numbers  so  late  as  1832,  and  giving 
IbU  enaplOTment  to  two  Cbinese  armies  commanded  by  the 
nceroys  of  Canton  and  of  Hoonan.  However,  Kien  Loong 
commemorated  his  vietoiy  over  the  Miao-tse  by  paintings 
which  were  copied  and  sent  to  France  to  be  engraved.  4. 
About  the  years  1790-91,  the  nyah  of  Nepaul  having 
iiivadodl^be^  a  Chinese  anny  was  sent  against  him,  whtori 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  his  own  dominions,  and  tbe 
country  of  Lassa  or  Tibet  was  placed  under  the  protection 
of  China.  (Staunton's  Narrative  qf  Lord  Macartney' »  Em- 
hassy,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  1.) 

Among  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  Kien  Looog's 
reigu  may  be  mentioned  his  edict  of  1753,  forbidding  tbe 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion  under  severe  penalties,  in 
consef^uence  of  which  a  kind  of  persecution  aj^inst  the 
Christian  converts  took  place  in  several  of  the  provinces. 
The  JesmtmisuonariesBtPekinhoweTeTt  asmen  of  science, 
continued  to  eigoy  tiie  ikvour  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
himself  fond  of  learning,  and  a  poet  [Ahiot,  Lb  Psrb.] 
He  collected  an  immense  Ubrary  of  all  the  most  interesting 
Chinese  works,'  and  caused  a  gecwraphy  of  China  to  be 
compiled,  as  well  as  a  Chinese  and  Mantcheou  dictionary. 
Another  remarkable  occurrence  of  his  reign  is  his  reception 
of  the  British  embassy  in  1793,  the  particulars  of  wnicb, 
upon  the  whole,  reflect  credit  upon  the  character  and  intel- 
lect of  Kien  Loong. 

In  February,  1796,  Kien  Loong,  having  completed  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  reign,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  sonKea 
King,  a  very  inferior  man  to  his  fktber.  Kien  Looi>g  died 
in  February,  1799. 

KIEW  (written  also  Kieff,  Kiev,  Kiow)  is  a  government 
of  that  part  of  Russia  in  Europe  which  is  called  Little 
Russia,  and  lies  between  46**  SO'  and  51*  SlK  N.  laL,  and 
28°  40'  and  33**  25'  E.  long.    It  has  an  area  of  !£0.54D 
Sijuare  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  that  of 
England  and  Wales.   It  borders  on  the  governments  of 
Minsk,  Tohemigow,  Poltava,  Kherson,  Podolia,  and  Vol- 
hynia.     The  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating;  the 
hills  and  high  lands,  which  follow  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
do  not  in  any  part  attain  a  considerable  elevation.  There 
are  many  pleasing  rural  views,  but  no  grand  or  strik- 
ing natural  scenery ;  and  in  general  there  ia  tbe  sameness  that 
is  usual  in  flat  countries.  The  Dnieper  range  of  hills  can  only 
be  considered  as  the  last  ramlfloation  of  the  Carpathians, 
which  it  joins  in  Podtdia:  in  the  circle  of  J^higri  a  branch 
of  it  quits  the  river,  and  traverses  the  whde  southern  part 
of  the  province  in  a  north-western  (Ureetion.   The  land  to 
the  north  of  this  branch  has  an  extremely  rich  and  fertile 
soil.   On  the  south  the  soil  is  poorer,  more  sandy,  and  like 
a  steppe ;  but  still  there  are  tracu  of  luxuriant  corn-fields 
and  good  pastures.   The  chief,  and  in  fact  Uie  only  naviga- 
ble river  is  the  Dnieper,  which  however  is  a  firontier  river, 
forming  the  entire  nortb<«astern  boundary  between  this 
province  and  Tchemigow  and  Poltava  for  nearly  250  miles. 
It  is  firom  600  to  12t)o  feet  wide,  flows  with  rapidity,  has 
hard,  muddy  water,  and  here  and  there  blocks  of  stone  and 
eildies*  ^'hieh  however  do  not  obstruct  the  navigation  in 
this  provinee.  The  ehief  rivers  that  flow  into  it  are :  1.  The 
Fripetx,  which  comes  from  Minsk»  and  is  here  joined  brthe 
Ush  or  UssB  Arom  Volhynia  ;  2.  The  Teterew,  from  Vol- 
hynis,  which  receives  several  streams  before  it  falls  into  the 
Dnieper  ;  3.  The  Irpen  ;  4.  The  Stugena  ;  5.  The  Ross, 
which  rises  in  the  west  of  the  province,  divides  into  two 
arms,  and  forms  a  large  island ;  and  6.  The  Tiosmin,  which 
comes  from  Kherson.   There  are  no  lakes  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  whole  province :  most  of  the  small  lakes  are 
-n  the  southern  part.   The  climate  is  extremely  mild  and 
Iry,  and  adapted  to  all  the  productions  of  the  temperate 
2one,  though  no  vines  are  cultivated.  The  rivers  freeze  in  Be- 
'^ember,  and  thaw  in  February ;  but  there  are  some  winters 
(though  they  are  rare)  when  there  is  very  little  snow  and 
ice :  the  north  wind  however  is  always  severely  felt.  The 
heat  iii_iuiiim«r  ii  often  »  great  tint  the  rlTen  we  diwA 


up.   Rain  seldom  fblls  in  summer.  Locusts  are  common* 

and  the  migratory  locust  often  does  great  iinnry. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  fruitful  soil  produces  all  kinds  of  com,  pulse,  hemp, 
flax,  and  tobacco.  The  millet  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  bearing 
several  ears  on  one  stem  ;  the  grain  is  large,  round,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  gardens  produce  all  kind^  of  vege- 
tables, and  likewise  melons,  water-melons,  and  various  kinds 
of  fruit.  Fruit  of  all  kind  prospers,  except  the  vine.  The 
country<people  however  do  not  grow  much  fruit,  but  are 
content  with  their  wild  wood-berries. 

Kiew  has  more  and  better  tiofber  than  any  other  province 
of  Little  Russia.  Next  to  agriculture  the  breeding  of  cattle 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  uu  inhabitants.  The  oxen  are 
large  and  of  a  good  breed,  generally  of  a  grey  colour 
Great  numbers  are  fo.ttened  and  sent  to  Austria,  (rermany, 
and  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  horses  are  small,  but  have 
many  good  qualities,  and  are  very  fit  for  light  cavalry. 
Few  sheep  are  kept,  but  great  numbers  of  swine.  In  the 
forests  there  are  foxes,  a  few  wolves,  fewer  bears,  but  many 
deer  ;  there  are  hares,  partridges,  quails,  and  ortolans.  In 
the  Dnieper  there  are  beavers  and  otters,  but  they  are  rare, 
and  in  that  and  the  other  streams  there  are  many  kinds  of 
river  fish,  though  not  sufficient  for  the  censumption  of  the 
people.  The  only  minerals  made  use  of  are  clay,  lime, 
chalk,  stone  for  millstones,  and  bog-iron.  The  manufac- 
tories  are  unimportant ;  they  are  confined  to  the  towns,  and 
fhrnish  very  little  for  wportation.  The  trade  consists  ia 
the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  province,  and  the 
importation  of  salt,  metal,  wine,  manufactured  goods,  and 
colonial  produce.  The  population  is  1,530,000.  The  villages 
are  much  closer  together  than  in  Great  Russia,  and  have 
a  very  cheerful  and  pleasing  appearance ;  and  all  the  houses 
have  gardens,  in  which  there  ore  at  least  cherry  and  plum 
trees.  The  houses  in  the  couiriry  arc  made  of  brushwood 
and  branches  of  trees,  covered  with  cky  within  and  without, 
all  whitewashed  and  thatched,  and  kept  very  clean,  all  tbe 
rooms  being  regularly  washed  twice  a  week.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  Little  Russians ;  they  are  a  more  poetical 
people  than  uie  Great  Rusfdans,  are  passionately  fond 
of  music,  and  always  sing  at  their  work.  The  subjects  of 
their  songs  are  the  t>eauties  of  nature,  love,  and  brandy.  lo 
general  the  Little  Russian  sings,  plays,  and  dances  when- 
ever be  can ;  his  dances  are  fulfof  voluptuous  attitudes.  He 
is  addicted  to  drinking,  though  not  so  much  so  as  other 
Russians,  and  has  better  but  very  intoxicating  beverages. 
Industry  is  not  one  of  his  virtues,  and  he  oiuy  works  as 
much  as  is  necessary  for  his  subsistence  and  the  gratification 
ofhis most  urgent  wants.  In  the  town  ofKiew  there  are  many 
Great  Russians  and  Germans ;  the  Poles  are  the  chief  land- 
holders and  nobles,  and  possess  almost  all  the  great  estates. 
Jews  are  everywhere  numerous  ;  they  have  au  the  public- 
houses,  inns,  and  shops,  and  are  likewise  the  butchers,  cattle- 
dealers,  &c  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Greek 
chun^,  under  the  archbishop  of  Kiew  and  Galiz,  whose 
diocese,  erected  in  932,  is  of  the  first  class,  and  has  under  it 
1 304  parishes.  Of-  the  Poles,  many  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  some  Calvinists ;  of  the  Germans,  many  are  Lutherans. 
The  Jews  have  their  synagogues  and  rabbis.  The  nobility 
are  numerous,  but  few  families  are  very  wealthy.  In  the 
old  province  of  Kiew  the  Polish  nobility  amounted  to  42,207 

Eersons,  and  the  government  as  now  constituted  probably 
as  as  many.  The  citizens  are  poor,  the  Jews  being  in 
possession  of  nearly  all  trades  in  the  tovnsj  the  peasantry 
are  almost  all  serfs. 

KIEW,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  situated  in 
50°  27'  N.  lat.  and  30°  27'  45"  £.  long.,  is  built  on  a  hill 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,,  which  has  <Kf  late  years 
so  much  decreased  both  in  width  and  depth,  that  the  trading 
barks  commonly  navigate  the  narrow  channel  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  There  is  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river. 
The  town  consists  of  three  parts,  each  at  some  worsts  didiant 
from  the  others,  viz. :  1,  the  old  fortress  Petachersk,  with  ce- 
lebrated caverns  and  catacombs,  containing  the  bodies  of 
1 18  saints  well  preserved.  Nestor,  the  most  an  tient  Russian 
historian,  lived  in  this  convent.  2.  Old  Kiew,  or  So- 
phienstadt,  containing  the  fine  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
the  residence  of  the  archbishop.  3.  Podol,  containing  must 
of  the  private  houses,  20  churches,  on  imperial  palace,  «nd 
the  townhall,  A  fourth  quarter  was  built  under  Catherine 
II.,  and  called  Vladimirsladt;  but  even  in  181^1  it  was 
scarcely  inhabited,  and  later  writers  do  not  mention  it. 
Besides  its  cathedral,  29  chun^,  S^convffit^^d^t^^k 
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ecclesiastical  academVi  Kiev  haa  a  universtty,  fouoded  in 
1834,  called  St.  Vlaaimir's  university,  which  has  ohtained 
the  library  and  collections  of  the  Volliyninn  Lyceum  at 
Krzeminiec.  Kiew  contains  the  oldest  Greek  ecclesiastical 
academy  in  Russia,  which  was  founded  in  1588  and  cou* 
firmed  in  1737:  it  has  10  professors  and  above  1000 
students.  The  troubles  which  agitated  the  provinces  which 
now  compose  the  district  of  Kiew  had  caused  the  lyceum 
of  Krzeminiec  to  be  transferred  to  that  city.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  emperor  resolved  to  re-organize  that  institu- 
tion by  placing  it  on  a  broader  and  more  solid  basis,  chiefly 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  govera- 
menta  of  Kiew,  PodoUa.  and  Volhynia.  The  lyceum  of 
Kiew  has  consequently  been  transformed  into  a  university, 
to  which  the  name  of  St.  Vladimir's  University  was  given. 
(Ukases  of  8th  November  and  2Sth  Decembw,  1833.)  It 
is  endowed  with  all  the  revenues  of  the  lyceum  of  Krzemi- 
niec, and  has  the  library  and  all  the  collections  belonging 
to  that  institution.  In  1836  there  were  88  professors  and 
masters,  and  203  students.  The  observatory  is  well  fur- 
nished with  instruments,  and  the  library  consists  of  above 
46,000  volumes.  There  are  considerable  manufactories  of 
earthenware,  many  tanneries,  and  a  very  celebrated  fair, 
attended  by  30,0uo  Turks,  Armenians,  Germans,  Swiss, 
Eoglish,  &c.   The  population  is  about  40,000. 

KILDA,  ST.,  the  most  northern  of  the  Hebrides,  is 
situated  in  59*  N.  lat.*  and  consists  of  an  uneven  mountain- 
ridge,  whose  most  elevated  point,  called  Conochan,  rises 
1380  feat  above  the  sea-level.  Dr.  MacCulloch  estimates 
the  greatest  width  of  the  island  at  two  miles,  and  its  length 
at  three  miles ;  but  according  to  other  authorities  its  length 
does  not  exceed  two  mites.  With  the  exception  of  some  imper- 
fect peat  upon  the  higherpoints,  the  whole  of  the  surface  is 
cover«l  with  a  thick  turf  of  the  freshest  verdure,  and  highly 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  were  it  not  for  the  westerly  winds 
which  limit  the  agriculture  to  the  south-east  declivity,  where 
there  is  most  shelter,  and  where  the  village  is  situated. 
The  tract  adjoining  the  village  is  held  conjointly  by  the 
inhabitants,  their  respective  ridges  being  interchanged  every 
three  years.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  in  pasture,  allotted 
to  sheep  and  black  cattle,  the  average  stock  of  which  is 
estimatedat  2000.  Although  the  people  dress  in  the  English 
or  Lowland  style,  and  no  trace  of  either  kilt  or  tartan  is  to 
be  seen,  the  English  language  is  altogether  unknown,  and 
Gaelic  is  the  only  one  understood,  liie  chief  part  of  their 
food  consists  of  the  flesh  and  eggs  t>f  the  sea-birds,  among 
which  the  gannct,  puflin,  and  fulmar  arc  most  in  re- 
quest ;  and  the  supply  furnished  ]gft  these  birds  is  so 
abundant  that  little  or  no^tenticy  is  given  to  fishing, 
although  large  shoals  <ifjflMH|tt'  -^S  frequently  seen. 
The  down  of  the  f^||||^HBii0Uch  valued  j^ahd  in  1815 
the  rent  a^ltmitlaJ^Bflfmvreiii^es  401.  per  aqnum,  was 
[Kudwh^^Hli^PHCvsof  thatbird.  There  are  Aree  prin- 
dpaLMHPTtho  larg^  of  which,  Tober-aam-bujr.'^rGauces 
a  dllHaerable  stream.  The  population  ih  1824  was  dtstri- 
-butcd  among  twenty  fkmiliea,  and  consisttttctf  l!tO  indivi- 
duals. (See  MacCulloch's  *Hi^and«r*vo4p  which  this 
notice  is  chiefly  drawn.)  .  '  ^* '  ' 

KILDARE,  an  inland  county  of  the  raovince  of  I^inster, 
in  Ireland;  bounded  on  the  north  by  toe  county  of  Meath, 
on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  on  the 
south  by  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
(Queen's  and  King's  counties.  According  to  the  map  pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  it  is  situated  between 
52"  50*  and  53°  25'  N.  lat.,  and  between  6"  27'  and  7°  10' 
W.  Umg.  Ita  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  32 
Irish  or  404  statute  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west  is  21  Irish  or  28}  statute  miles;  According  to 
the  above  map,  it  has  an  area  of  381,818  statute  acres,  or 
697  statute  square  miles.  The  area  is  elsewhere  estimated 
at  392,435  statute  acres.  Of  which  325,988  are  cultivated 
grott^,  and  66,447  acres  are  unprofitable  bog  and  mountain, 
jhie  population  in  1831  was  108,424. 

The  sTurface  is  more  flat  than  that  of  any  other  county 
of  Ireland.  The  oiily  considerable  elevations  are  the  hills 
of  Rathcoolp,  which  ibr'm  the  western  extremity  of  the 
range  of  the  Dublin  mountains,  and  a  detached  group 
which  occupies  part  of  the  southern  margin  of  the  Bog  of 
Allen  in  the  central  northern  division  of  the  county.  This 
group  consists  of  the  Rcd-hiU.  Dunmurry-hill,  Grange- 
hill,  and  the  Hill  of  Allen*  which  last  is  detached  from  the 
others,  and  termiaates  the  nmge  on  the  north-east.  It 


is  a  conical  hill  nearly  insulated  by  tracts  of  b^,  and  rises 
about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
which  is  here  about  260  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
An  open  table-land  extends  from  the  southern  base  of  this 
group  to  the  acclivities  of  the  Wicklow  mountains  on  thii 
south-east,  and  divides  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 
Kildare  into  two  districts,  of  which  the  one  slopes  gradually 
towards  the  river  Liffey  on  the  east,  and  the  other  towardi 
the  river  Barrow  on  the  west.  North  from  the  Dunmurry 
range  the  upland  district  spreads  cost  and  west,  forming  the 
aoutbern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Boyne  on  the 
west,  and  tiie  western  and  northern  boundary  of  the  volley 
of  the  Liffey  on  the  east  It  is  here  overlaid  to  an  extent 
of  50,000  statute  acres  by  a  portion  of  the  vast  tract  oi 
peat  bog  called  the  Bog  of  Allen.  This  part  of  the  county 
is  travo^ed  by  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals  in  neuly  pa- 
rallel lines  from  east  to  west 

The  district  which  slopes  towards  the  Barrow,  comprising 
the  western  part  of  the  county  from  the  Bog  of  Allen  to  the 
county  of  Carlow,  is  divided  into  three  open  vales  by  low 
ranges  of  und  ulating  ground  extending  hi  parallel  directions 
from  the  central  table-land  towards  the  south-west.  The 
declivity  in  each  of  these  is  very  gradual,  the  channel  of  the 
Barrow  being  not  more  than  100  fiset  below  the  general 
level  of  the  upland  district.   The  most  northern  of  these 
voles,  included  between  the  summit  level  of  IhoBogof^en 
on  the  north  and  the  range  of  the  Dunmurrjr  biUs  on  the 
south  and  south-east,  is  drained  by  the  Feagile  and  Little 
Barrow  or  Rathangon  rivers,  which,  uniting  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  valley,  join  the  Barrow  where  tiiat  river, 
changing  its  course  from  an  eastern  to  a  southern  direction, 
becomes  the  boundary  of  Kildare.   The  northern  side  of 
the  valley  is  greatly  encumbered  with  bog ;  the  southern 
side  is  open  and  arable.  About  midway  between  the  source 
of  the  Little  Barrow  and  its  j  unction  with  the  Great  Barrow 
is  the  thriving  market-town  of  Rathangan,  through  which 
a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  diverging  from  the  main 
trunk  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  is  carried  in  a  direction 
par^lel  to  the  tributary  rime  to  join  the  Barrow  Navigation 
at  Athy.   The  length  of  this  line  horn  Lowtown  on  the 
summit  level  to  Athy  is  27  miles  7  furlongs.  Monasterevan, 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  lesser  and  greater  Bor- 
rows, also  possesses  great  advantages  as  a  station  fbr  carry- 
ipg  on  traffic.   The  Barrow  is  here  crossed  by  the  above 
canal,  which  from  Monuterevan  to  Athy  u  carried  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  river.   From  the  level  at  Monas- 
terevan  another  branch  canal  is  carried  westward  to  the 
towns  of  Portarlington  and  Mountmellick,  in  the  Queen's 
County,  a  distance  of  11)  miles.    The  countrv  about  Mo- 
naaterevan  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  well  improved. 
Moore  Abbey,  an  antient  seat  of  the  Loftua  family,  and 
latterly  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Drogbeda,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  east  bank.   The  present  mansion,  which  is  sur- 
rounded  by  a  well  timbered  tract  of  country,  occupies  the 
site  of  an  abb^  founded  here  by  St.  Abhoa  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  re-edified  by  O'Dompsy  and  O'Connor  in  the 
twelfth  century.   Ten  miles  south  from  Monasterevan  on 
both  banks  of  the  Barrow  is  Athy,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Barrow  Navigation  with  the  above-mentioned  branch  of  the 
Grand  Canal.    Athy  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance  as 
a  frontier  town  of  the  English  Pale.    It  bad  greatly  de- 
clined prior  to  the  opening  of  these  lines  of  navigation,  but 
is  now  the  chief  point  of  ti  affic  between  Dublin  and  Carlow. 
A  series  of  low  detached  hills,  extending  from  Athy  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  to  Old  Kilcullen,  includes  an  open 
tract  of  country  about  eight  miles  square,  watered  by  the 
river  Finnery.  The  lower  part  of  tnis  district  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  bogs.   The  town  of  Kildare,  at  present  a  small 
place,  is  situated  on  the  elevated  tract  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  -vale.  It  is  a  town  at  great  antiquity,  and  still  possessea 
numerous  remains  of  former  importance,  including  the  ruins 
of  a  cathedral,  castle,  and  several  religious  houses,  vrith  a 
very  high  and  perfect  round  tower.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  open,  and  generally  under  tillage  with  the  exception 
oftheCurragh  of  Kildare,  a  common  containing  upwards 
of  3000  Irish  acres,  which  extends  six  statute  miles  along 
the  crost  of  the  table-land  between  the  towns  of  Kildar» 
and  Kilcullen.   This  is  a  celebrated  race-ground;  the  turf 
throughout  is  close  and  elastic,  and  the  surface  smoothly 
undulating.   QIA  Kilcullen  is  situated  on  a  hill  a  mile  and 
a  half  ftoia  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Curragh.   It  was 
formerly  a  walled  town,  and  is  said  to  have  had  seven  gates. 
The  erection  of  abridge  over  the  Liffey,  in  1309,  ai  New 
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iaeu1]eD,aboiittWDmn«tollwiM»1Ii,Iedtoitadeot]r;  it 
it  now  tn  inngniflcant  place.  Southvard  and  eastwixd 
from  the  range  of  hills  extending  from  KilcuUen  to  Athj 
tiei  a  fertile  tract  watered  by  the  rirars  Greece  and  Leir, 
which  fitU  into  the  Barrow  at  tbe  southern  extremity  of 
tbe  county.  The  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Greece 
is  highly  cultivated,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  demesne  lands. 
On  this  river,  near  its  source,  is  the  neat  and  prosperous 
Tillage  of  Ballytore,  the  principal  inhabitants  of  which  are 
Quakers.  Far^r  south  are  the  villages  of  Timolin  and 
Moone.  tbe  latter  on  the  Greece,  near  Belan,  a  seat  of  tbe 
earl  of  Atdborough.  Belan  House,  at  the  time  of  its  erection 
io  the  beginning  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  was  considered 
the  most  splendid  modem  niansion  in  Ireland.  It  is  however 
a  plaia  structure  which  would  now  rate  among  resideDoea 
qS  the  second  class.  The  great  southern  road  from  Dublin, 
passing  through  Ballytore  and  Timolin,  leads  to  Castle- 
oermott  a  tolerably  well-built  town  on  the  river  Leir,  near 
tbe  southern  extremity  of  tbe  county.  Prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  English,  tibis  was  the  seat  of  the  OTooles,  princes  of 
Hy-Mail,  a  territory  extending  out  of  Wicklow  into  the 
southern  parts  of  Kildare.  During  tbe  Anglo-Norman 
period  it  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  Pale :  there  still 
remain  numerous  ruins  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  miTitary 
buildings,  including  a  round  tower  in  good  preservation. 
The  country  ia  here  open  and  under  tfflage,  but  bare  of 
timber. 

That  part  of  the  valley  of  theliffey  which  is  indnded  within 
this  county  ia  formed  by  the  western  slope  of  the  Dublin 
inountains  oti  the  one  side,  and  Inr  the  suhaioenee  <^ the  table- 
land of  Kildare  on  tbe  other.   Kaaa,  the  nu»t  considerable 

town  in  the  coun^,  is  situated  about  two  miles  east 
ftom  tlie  river,  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  included  between 
it  and  tbe  range  of  the  Dublin  mountains.   A  branch  of 
tbe  Grand  Canal  is  carried  from  Newbridge  to  Naas,  and 
tfaenoe  to  Corbally  Harbour,  within  li  miles  of  KilcuUen 
Bridge.  On  the  great  southern  road  from  Dublin  to  Naas, 
about  a  mile  north  from  the  latter,  is  Johnstown,  a  remark- 
ably neat  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmeratown,  tbe  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Mayo.   The  country  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  much  of  it  in  demesne. 
The  western  bank,  of  the  river  particularly,  from  the  poin^ 
whore  it  entera  the  county  to  Leixlip  on  the  Dublin  boun- 
dary, is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  a  succession  of  demesne- 
lands,  including  numerous  residences  oP  the  best  class. 
Among  these  toe  most  remarkable  are  Killadoon,  the  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Leitrim,  Castletown,  that  of  Colonel  Conolly, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  tlie  line  of  tbe 
Grand  Canal,  Lyons  Castle,  the  residence  of  Lord  Clon- 
curry.    Celbridge,  on  the  western  bonk  of  tbe  Liffey,  is  a 
well-built  town,  and  was,  until  recently,  tbe  seat  of  an 
extensive  woollen  manufacture.   It  is  now  declining  in  con- 
sequence of  tbe  cessation  of  these  works.    Leixlip,  at  the 
point  where  the  Liffey  enters  the  county  of  Dublin,  is  a  pic- 
turesque vilbge,  much  visited  by  pleasure  parties  ft'om  the 
metropiAiB.   The  hanks  of  the  Xiffey  are  nere  steep  and 
well  wooded,  and  the  river  for  a  considerable  diatanee  runs 
in  a  series  of  rapida.  A  ledge  of  rock,  about  ten  feet  in 
height,  stretrhing  across  the  channel,  forms  a  pleasing 
vater&ll,  cidled  the  Salmon  Leap,  which  is  the  chief  object 
of  attraction.    From  Celbridge  and  Leixlip  to  Maynooih, 
situated  three  miles  farther  westward,  tbe  country  is  to  a 
great  extent  in  demesne.   Maynooth,  on  the  Ryewater,  a 
tributary  of  tbe  Liffey,  which  runs  into  the  river  at  Leixlip. 
was  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the  earls  of  Kildare,  con- 
siderable remains  of  whose  caslle  are  still  standing.  Tbe 
town  is  neatly  built,  consisting  of  one  main  street,  at  the 
vratem  end  of  whidi  is  the  entrance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
College,  flanked  by  the  ruins  of  the  castle.    Near  the 
otberextremityof  the  main  street  is  the  entrance  to  Carton, 
tlie  residence  of  the  duke  of  Leinster.   Thia  demesne  is 
finely  timbered:  in  the  arrangement  of  tbe  plantations  re- 
gard has  heea  bad  to  the  most  pleasing  combination  of  au- 
tumnal tints.   The  house  consists  of  a  centre  of  grand 
proportions  connected  by  colonnades  with  pavilions,  and 
nntains  a  good  collection  of  pictures  and  otho:  worksof  art 
The  Royal  Canal,  crossing  the  Ryewater  by  an  aqueduct  a 
little  above  Leixlip,  passes  Maynooth,  and  so  westward  by 
Kilcoek,  a  thriving  market-town  on  Ihe  borders  of  Meath. 
Westward  from  Kilcoek,  the  Royal  Canal  crosses  the  Black- 
«ater  and  Boyne  rivers  by  i^ueducta  within  this  county. 
He  dUtriet  trarened  by  thia  canal  is,  for  the  most  part, 


ri  and  arable,  risin|;  southward  towards  the  Bog  of  Alien, 
borders  of  which  in  one  place  approach  within  a  miltf  <tf 
the  line  of  navigation.  Tbe  Grand  Canal,  which  crasaea 
the  Liffsy  by  an  aqueduct  near  Naas,  and  runs  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  Royal  Canal  across  this  county,  is  eonied 
through  the  above-mentioned  bogs  at  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles  &rther  south.  Tbe  tract  which  it  traverses  com- 
prises about  40,000  statute  acres  of  peat-moss,  in  some  places 
40  feet  deep,  re  nosing  on  limestone  gravel,  which  rises  in 
low  cultivable  riages  between  the  principal  fields  of  morass. 
The  Island  of  Allen  is  sn  elevated  tract  of  this  kind,  sur- 
rounded by  bog,  between  the  summit  level  of  tbe  canal  and 
the  town  of  Kildare.  The  summit  level  is  supplied  by  two 
lateral  branches,  one  of  which.  5  miles  in  lenrth,  extends 
to  MiUtown,  near  Kildare  in  the  south;  and  the  o^er,  3| 
miles  in  length,  is  carried  throng  the  hogi  of  Cushlea  to  the 
Blackwood  Reservoir  <m  the  north.  A  suhsidenGe  of  30 
feet  iu  the  substance  of  tbe  has  been  caused  in  srane 
places  by  the  opeuing  of  these  extensive  drains,  and  great 
tracts  have  been  mode  available  for  purposes  of  tumry 
which  were  before  inaccessible.  Large  quantities  of  peat 
are  now  cut  all  along  the  line,  for  sale  in  Dulalin.  The  nuts 
of  tbe  turf-cutters  are  excavated  from  the  banks  of  the 
morass  and  covered  with  sods,  and  are  tbe  only  habitations 
through  successive  tracts  of  several  miles.  The  decayed 
village  of  Prosperous  is  situated  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  dreary  tract  An  attempt  was  made  to  esta- 
blish the  cotton  manufbcture  here  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  much  money  was  expended  on  buildings; 
but  the  enterprise  entirely  ^ed. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  county,  extending  from 
the  BoEof  Allen  to  Uie  Boyne,  is  open  and  chiefly  in  paa- 
ture.  The  towns  here  are  Carfoen?  and  Johnston's 
Bridge. 

Tbe  great  southern  and  western  mail-coadi  roads  pass 
through  Kildare :  the  former  by  Naas,  where  it  divides, 
one  branch  going  by  KilcuUen  Bridge  to  Carlow,  and  an- 
other by  Newbridge  to  Maryborough ;  and  tbe  latter  by  the 
Meath  boundary  through  Kilcoek  to  Athlone.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  county  is  well  provided  with  roads  made 
and  kept  in  repair  by  grand  jury  presentments, 

Tbe  climate,  from  the  quantity  of  boggy  surface  exposed, 
is  more  moist  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  counties  on  the 
north  and  south.  In  the  central  district  tlw  ur  is  pure  and 
keen ;  end  milder  and  more  salubrious  in  the  valleysof  tbe 
Liffey  and  Greece. 

Geology.  —The  cla^-slate,  which  flanks  the  granite  axis 
of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains,  occupies  about  ooe- 
fourtb  port  of  the  surfoce  of  Kildare.  It  extends  ftom  tbe 
extremity  of  the  Rathcoole  group  in  the  county  of  Dublin 
across  the  valley  of  the  Liffey,  wnence  it  runs  in  a  south- 
west direction  towards  Athy,.  forming  the  KilcuUen  group, 
and  occupies  the  entire  valley  of  Uie  Greece,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  lower  extremity,  where  tbe  verge  of  tbe  lime- 
stone plain  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  line  of  the 
Barrow.  The  granite  tract  of  Carlow  extends  into  tbe  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Kildare  as  far  as  Castle  Dermot.  where 
the  clay-slate  passes  into  mica-slate  along  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  their  line  of  junction.  The  remainder  of  the  county 
is  occupied  with  the  floetz  limestone  of  the  great  centru 
plain,  broken  only  by  tbe  group  of  Dunmurry  and  the  Hill 
of  Allen.  Tbe  Hill  of  Allen  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  gra- 
nular compact  greenstone  and  greenstone  porphyry  pro- 
truded through  tbe  floetz  limestone.  Large  crystals  of 
hornblende  and  felspar  occur  throughout  tbe  greenstone. 
Red  Hill,  Dunmurry  Hill,  and  the  western  foot  of  Grange 
Hill  consist  of  alternating  beds  of  fine-grained  grauwacke, 
grauwocke  slate,  and  clay-slate,  with  a  general  dip  of  60' 
towards  the  south-east,  but  in  some  places  vertical.  A  small 
patch  of  red  sandstone  conglomerate  occurs  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  Red  Hill.  These  strata,  which  have  been 
quarried  for  millstones,  range  east  and  west,  and  dip  17* 
north.  Between  Dunmurry  Hill  and  Grange  Hill,  which 
consists  of  trap,  tbe  floetx  limestone  is  interposed,  and  again 
between  Grange  Hill  and  the  Hill  of  Allen.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  tne  Hill  of  Allen  is  a  slight  eminence  called  the 
Leap  of  Allen,  composed  of  red  sandstone  conglomerate, 
which  is  quarried  for  millstones.  Indications  of  copper 
have  been  obser%'ed  on  Dunmurry  Hill,  hut  hitherto  there 
have  not  been  any  roinii^  operations  actually  carried  on 
within  this  county. 

Stiii  and  Jgriatltunj-^Tba  soil  ii  gmcfsJly  a  rich  loam. 
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iMting  on  Umettone  or  oUy-date.  Calcareoas  gniTel,  which 
is  found  throuf^h  the  greater  part  of  the  eouiity,  vas  pro- 
Auely  uied  as  a  manure  during  the  lait  century ;  but  Tram 
its  exhausting  effeets  on  the  soil  it  has  been  ^nerally  dis- 
eontinued.   The  opening  of  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals 
has  given  facilities  for  obtaining  manure  of  the  beat  de- 
scription from  Dublin,  by  means  of  which  the  lands  of  the 
oentral  and  western  diatncts  are  now  in  much  better  heart 
than  they  ware  at  die  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  chief  tract  at  tMsture-land  in  this  county  is  the  Cur- 
ragh,  whiebisiiteaasaflhacn-walk.  llwre  are  rich  fttten- 
Ing  lands  in  tUe  banmies  of  Gartierry,  Clane,  and  North  and 
South  Salt,  which  occupy  the  north-western  and  north- 
eastern portions  of  the  county.   An  improred  system  of 
agriculture  has  been  introduced  by  the  resident  proprietors, 
and  is  practised  to  some  extent  by  the  smaller  nrmerg. 
Oxen  are  in  general  use  both  for  draught  and  the  plough. 
The  character  of  the  stock  has  been  much  bettered  of  late 
years  by  the  introduction  of  the  best  English  breeds  of 
sheep  and  black  cattle.   The  late  and  present  duke  of 
Leinster  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  promoting  these 
iraproTements.   The  gram  raised  in  Kildare  is  generally  of 
prime  quality;  the  quantity  sold  at  the  different  market- 
towns  in  ib»  jem  1833  ma  183S  appears  ftom  the  follow- 
ing table:— 


WhMt. 

(bunk.) 

Oat*. 

OMimU.) 

Buley. 

Bote, 
(bunb.)  ' 

1833. 

1835. 

1833. 

1B3S. 

1833, 

1836. 

1833. 

1835. 

Nau     .  . 
Kilcock  .  . 
Athy     .  . 
fivtbuinii  ■ 
lUUm.. 
Robfrtitowii 

941 
40,000 

Si  So 

1,0»0 

•• 

750 
40,000 
W.Bll 
14, BOO 
1,113 

16.085  12.796 
U,000  12.000 
19.478  19,878 

liisa!  r.s» 

3,000|  S.OOO 

SO 
1000 
9075 

880 

60 

1000 
5797 

MB 

1412 
7000 

i» 

11S5 
7000 

388 

There  is  no  return  from  Kilcnllen,  which  is  also  a  consi- 
derable market  for  ^^in.  Beaides  tiie  grain  disposed  of  in 
market,  large  quantities  are  sold  by  sample  at  tlu  different 
mills  and  corn-stores  within  the  county,  or  sent  by  the 
eanalato  Dublin.  The  milling  trade  is  estensively  car- 
ried on. 

The  only  other  manulkctures  carried  on  within  the 
county  are,  a  manufoeture  of  ootton,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
lately  commenced  at  Inchyguire,  near  Ballytore,  and  a 
small  manu&cture  of  woollens  still  continued  at  Cel- 
bridge. 

The  condition  of  the  working-classes  is  somewhat  better 
than  in  most  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  average 
rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labouren  is  I  Off.  per  day,  for 
about  110  working  days  in  the  year.  The  appearance  of 
the  peasantry  is  generally  decent :  and  they  use  the  Eng- 
lish language  universally. 

Civil  i>ttim'on«,— Kildare  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of 
Corberry  on  the  north-west ;  Ikeatlw  and  Oughterany  on 
the  north,  containing  the  town  of  Kilcock,  population  (in 
1821)  1730;  Salt  North  on  the  north-eaa^  containing 


the  towns  of  Maynooth  (pop.  2053),  Celbndge  ([ 
1647),  and  Leixlip  (pop.  1159);  Salt  South; 
North  on  the  east,  containing  the  town  of  Naas  (pop. 
3808)  and  the  viUeees  of  Salbna  (pop.  419)  and  Johnstown 
(pop.  101);  Naas  South;  KilcuUcn,  also  on  the  east,  con- 
taining the  town  of  Kilcullen  Bridge  (pop.  699) ;  Narragh 
and  ffiieban  East,  containingtbe  town  of  BaUytore  (pop. 
933);  Nairaghand  Rheban  West,  containing  the  town  of 
Ath^  (pop.  4494) ;  Kilkea  and  Moone  on  the  south,  con- 
taining the  town  of  Cbstledvnnot  (pop.  1835),  and  the  vfl- 
lage  of  Hotme  (pop.  344) ;  Ophaly  East,  containing  the 
town  of  Kildare  (pop.  1753);  Ophaly  West,  containing  th« 
towns  of  Monssterevan  (pop.  1441)  and  Rjtthanaan  (pop 
1165) ;  Clane  in  the  nonbem  centre,  containing  we  towns 
of  ClaneCpop.  1216)  and  Prosperous  (pop.  103S);  and  Con- 
nell  in  the  southern  centre,  containing  the  town  of 
Newbridge  (pop.  377)  and  the  Tillage  of  Robertstown 
(pop.  281). 

Athy  is  incorporated  by  charter  of  11  James  I  The 
governing  body  consists  of  sovereign,  bailiffs,  and  bur- 
gesses. The  sovereign  holds  a  court  having  jurisdiction  to 
the  amount  of  40«  Irish.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation 
is  154/.  per  annum.  Naas  is  incorporated  by  charter  of  11 
Elizabeth  and  7  James  I. ;  but  no  court  has  existed  hero 
for  several  years.  The  corporation  of  Kildare,  created  bv 
charter  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  now  extinct ;  so  also  is  that  of 
Hanristown,  inctnrporat^  by  charter  of  33  Charles  IL 

Prior  to  the  Union  Kildare  was  represented  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  ten  members ;  two  for  the  county,  and  two 
members  for  each  of  the  above  corporate  towns.  It  is  now 
represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  two  county  mem- 
bers only.  In  1836  the  county  constituency  was  1362 
The  assizes  are  held  alternately  at  Naas  and  Athy,  in  each 
of  which  there  is  a  county  court-house  and  gaol.  The 
general  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Athy,  Maynooth,  Kil- 
dare, and  Naas.  The  constabulary  force  in  the  year  1836 
consisted  of  1  resident  magistrate,  4  chief  constables.  40 
constables,  205  sub-constables,  and  3  horse.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  this  force  for  the  year  was  9C79/.  18«.  lOd.,  of 
whioh  4693^  g«.  7d.  was  chargeable  aeainst  the  county.  The 
total  niunher  of  criminals  committed  to  Naas  guA  in  1836 
'was  399,  of  whom  328  were  males  and  71  females.  Of 
these  72  males  and  5  females  could  read  and  write,  92 
males  and  19  females  could  read  only,  155  males  and  44 
females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  9  males  and 
3  females  the  instruction  could  not  be  ascertained.  The 
total  number  of  offenders  committed  to  Athy  gaol  in  the 
same  year  was  328,  of  vhom  184  were  males  and  54  were 
females.  Of  these  65  males  and  6  females  could  read  and 
write,  58  males  and  5  females  could  read  only,  57  malesand 
41  females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  4  females 
and  2  females  the  instruction  could  not  be  ascertained. 
The  district  lunatic  asylum  for  Kildare  is  at  Carlow.  There 
is  a  countv  in&rmary  at  Kildare,  and  fever  hospitals  at 
Celbridge,  Naas,  and  Kilcullen ;  dispensaries  are  established 
in  all  the  towns  and  chief  villages.  There  are  extensive 
cavalry  barracks  at  Newbridge,  and  infantry  barracks  at 
Naas  and  Athy. 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
Under  Act  of  1812     .    .  . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  III.  c.  120 
Under  Act  1  WUl.  IV.  c.  19  . 

11,205 
14,564 
16,478 
17,156 

19!l80 
18,711 

11,880 

3^315 

3^976 

49,988 
54,472 

49,077 
53,952 

56,000 
85,133 
99,065 
108,424 

History  and  AnH^tiet.-^-ln  the  antient  division  of 
Ireland  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Kildare  was  included 
in  the  territory  of  Hy-Mau,  of  whidi  OToole  was  prince ; 
the  south-western  portion  formed  part  of  O'Connors  terri- 
tory of  Hy-Failge ;  the  western  division  belonged  to  Hy- 
deallan,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  norifa  to  the  kingdom  of 
Meath;  with  the  exception  of  which- last  part  the  whole 
was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  Leinster  com- 
ing to  Earl  Strongbow  by  his  marriage  with  Eva  the 
daughter  of  Dermot  McwMunogh,  was  uhetited  by  Wil- 


liam Marshal,  earl  Pembroke,  who  married  Isabel,  only 
daughter  and  beirof  S^nghow.  He  had  issue  five  daugh- 
ters, among  whom  the  principality  of  Leinster  was  diviikd, 
A.D  1247.  In  this  partiticm  the  county  of  Kildare  was  al- 
lotted to  Sibilla,  the  fourth  daughter,  who  married  William 
earl  Ferrers  and  Darby.  Agnes,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
this  marriage,  was  wife  of  William  de  Vescy,  lord  of  Kil 
dare  and  Rathangaii,  Jure  vxoris,  and  lord  justice  of  Ire- 
land. A  dispute  baving  arisen  between  him  and  Henry 
FitiXhoia»  TiUCI«nh^  lord  of  pphaly,  in  aa  1293,  it 
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vas'awarded  to  be  settled,  hj  single  oombat ;  but  Vescy, 
having  lied  into  Ftance  to  avoid  the  duel,  was  attainted  of 
tteason,  and  his  estates  bestowed  on  his  antagonist.  Iq 
I99C  Kfldwe,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  of  Dublin,  was  weeted  into  a  se- 
pBiate  county.  The  Fitsgerald  &mily,  having  subsequently 
adopted  the  pernicious  mtem  or  Irish  ezactiona*  and 
Qturped  on  the  authority  of  the  erown  by  trying  all  pleas 
before  their  own  seneschals,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  king's 
sheriff,  excited  the  hostility  of  the  English  government 
Gerald  earl  of  Kildare,  being  summoned  to  England  to 
usver  various  chaises  of  this  nature  to  which  he  had  eX' 
posed  himself  in  bis  capacity  of  lord  justice,  left  hia  son 
Lotd  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  a  rash  youth  of  twenty,  his 
deputy.  A  report  uiortly  after  reached  Ireland  that  the 
earl  had  been  put  to  death,  which  so  incensed  Lord  Thomas 
(hat  he  threw  up  his  t^oeof  deputy,  ajd,  1S34,  and  entered 
into  q>en  rebellion,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  Ave  bro- 
tbns  of  the  eaji.  FitKendd  had  at  this  time  in  his  pos- 
Msuon  the  six  principu  castles  ofM^nooth,  Rathongan, 
Portlester,  Athy,  Leix  in  the  present  Queen's  County,  and 
Carlow.  Haynooth  and  Rathangan  bein^  taken  in  1534, 
he  and  hia  unples  submitted  in  the  ensumg  year.  They 
were  sent  to  England,  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  Feb.  3, 
1637.  The  earl  had  already  died  a  prisoner  m  the  tower  of 
London.  A  younger  brother  of  Lord  Thomas,  called  Gerald, 
escaped  during  uese  disasters  to  the  Continent,  where  ha 
distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  afterwards  became  master  of  ihe  horse  to  the 
Grand- Duke  of  Tuscany.  In  1552  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
English  government,  and  restored  to  his  possessions. 

This  county  was  the  theatre  of  various  military  operas 
tions  during  the  wars  which  succeeded  the  rebellion  of 
1641.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  the  battle  of 
Kitrush,  Ibught  15th  Aiail,  1642,  between  the  royalists 
nnder  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  army 
under  Lord  Mountgarret,  which  latter  party  suffered  a 
signal  defeat  The  number  en^i^edonbotn  sides  amounted 
to  about  15,000  men.  The  Kildare  fhmily  were  active  in 
bringing  about  the  Restoration,  and  espoused  the  Protestant 
cauaein  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The 
forfeitures  within  this  county  attending  on  the  latter  event 
comprised  44,281  acres, valued  at  that  timeat  205,1 751.  Os.Gd. 
The  miucipal  persons  attainted  were  of  the  families  of  Eus- 
laee,Tynul(LawlesB,aiidTrwit  Severalaanguinary  engage- 
ments took  place  between  the  kin|^s  troops  and  the  insur- 
gents in  this  eonnty  in  1 798.  At  Old  Kiicullen  the  rebels 
had  a  temporary  advantage,  but  were  finally  deibated  her^ 
as  in  various  other  parts  ^  the  county. 

Numenas  earthen  work^  partly  military  and  partly  se- 
pi^chral,  remain  in  this  county.  Of  the  first  class,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  rath  of  Knockawley,  the  antient  palace 
of  Allen,  about  a  mile  west  from  Old  KilcuUen^  the  moat 
of  Mullamast,  the  antient  Cannon,  near  Ballytore,  and 
Rath-AidscuH  near  Athy.  There  are  numerous  sepulchral 
mounds  on  the  Curragh ;  and  here  in  the  time  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  was  a  stone  monument  similar  to  Stonehenge. 
FiUar  ston«  of  lai^e  dimensions  are  still  standi^  at  HulSa- 
mast  Kilgowan,  Forenaghta,  Puneh'sTown  and  Harristown. 
There  are  round  towers  at  Kildare  Taghadoe,  Kileullen* 
Castledetmot,  and  Oughterard.  Ainong  the  ruins  of  the 
anmerous  religious  houses  of  this  county,  the  most  remark- 
able are  those  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Kildare,  the  Fran- 
ciscan abbeys  at  Caatledermot  and  Claoe,  Great  Connell 
Abbe^  on  the  bank  of  the  Ltffey  near  Newbridge,  and  the 
temams  of  several  religious  establishments  in  Naas.  At 
Caatledormot  Moone,  and  Old  Kiicullen  are  stone  crosses 
ornamented  vith  curious  sculptures.  The  castles  of  Athy. 
Haynooth,  Kilkea,  Rheban,  Castledermot  Kilberry,  Wood- 
itock.  Castle  Carberr^,  Ballyteagne,  Clane^  Laelugfa,  Do- 
Jadea,  Kildare,  Leixhp,  Timolin,  Coriflg,  and  Morristown 
Nen^h  are  still  standing.  The  castles  of  Kilkea,  Dooadea, 
>iKl  Ldxlip  are  still  inlubited. 

_  This  county  is  partlv  in  the  diooese  of  DnbHa,  but  ebiefiy 
in  that  of  Kildare,  wtiich,  in  point  of  education,  rank  re- 
stively I9th  and  8th  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland. 
It  contains  the  two  principal  Roman  Catholic  Educational 
Establishments  in  Ireland,  at  Maynooth  and  Clongowes- 
*ood.  The  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth,  was 
founded  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  passed 
in  1 799.  The  ofajeot  of  the  institution  is  to  provide  a  home- 
•ducotioii  fbr  toe  Irish  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catbglic 


Church,  who  were  fiarnerly  obliged  to  resort  'to  the  Gonti' 
nental  colleges.  It  was  first  opened  Ibr  the  reception  of 
fifty  students,  in  October,  1795.  A  lay-coIl^e  was  shortly 
after  attached ;  but  this  was  discontinued  in  1817.  llie 
buildings  now  acoommodate  450  students.  Of  Uiis  number 
250  are  free  students,  who  are  selected  by  the  bishops 
of  the  several  dioceses  at  yearly  provincial  examinations ; 
and  pay  eight  guineas  at  entrance,  ^ich  is  their  only  ex- 
pense. The  remainder  are  either  pensioners  who  pay  twenty- 
one  guineas  per  annum  and  four  guineas  entrance,  or  half 
pensioners  who  pay  only  half  the  annual  sum.  The  esta- 
blishment is  supported  by  these  payments,  by  private  be- 
quests, and  by  a  parliamentary  grant  of  8,9282.  pet  annum. 
The  college  is  governed  by  a  president,  vice-president,  dean, 
and  procurator,  or  bursar :  there  are  professors  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  of  dogmatic  theology,  of  moral  theology,  of  na  • 
tural  and  experimental  philosophy,  of  logic,  of  belles 
lettres,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  English  elocution,  and 
of  the  Irish  and  French  langiueea.  ^le  students  rise  at 
half-past  five  o'doek.  and  retire  to  rest  at  half-past  nine  in 
the  evening.  The  period  of  stud^  is  usually  five  years,  of 
which  two  are  devoted  to  humanity,  li^o,  and  mathema- 
tics, and  three  to  divinity,  but  the  course  is  sometimes  short- 
ened by  the  omission  of  mathematics.  The  building  consists 
of  a  plain  centre  with  extensive  returning  win^-  The  cost 
of  its  erection,  before  some  late  additions  had  been  com- 
menced, was  about  32,000/,  There  are  fifty-four  acres  of 
land  attached,  which  are  laid  out  as  a  park  far  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  students. 

The  lay-school  at  Clongowes,  near  Clane,  was  opened  as 
a  seminary  for  the  sons  of  the  Rwnan  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentrj-  in  1814.  It  is  conducted  by  Jesuits^  of  whinn  there 
are  fbrty-five  reudent  in  the  institution,  llie  huUding  is  a 
spacious  quadrangle  flanked  by  round  towers,  and  has  an 
imposing  appearance.  There  is  a  museum,  library,  and 
theatre  for  lectures  in  natural  and  msperimentiil  philosophy. 
The  institution  is  governed  by  a  president  dean,  and  pro- 
curator, or  bunar.  There  are  six  professors  of  various 
branches  of  the  classics,  a  professor  of  mathematical  <md  a 
professor  of  natural  philosophy.  The  course  of  education  is 
more  extended  in  classics  than  in  the  sciences. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand  jury  present- 
ment The  amount  levied  in  Uie  year  1835  was  19,554/. 
iSt.  9d.,  of  which  1221/.  7t,  lUL,  fbr  public  roads,  was 
charged  to  the  county  at  large;  6051/.  ]2«.  Sd,  tax  publio 
roads,  was  ehareed  to  the  several  banmies;  6806^  7«.  8dL 
was  for  the  public  establishments  of  the  eounty;  4713/. 
15«.  10^  for  police,  and  2304/.  14ff.  Hid  in  repayment  of 
loans  advanced  by  government 

(Slatistical Survey qf  Kildare;  Trantaetions  qf  the  Geo- 
logical Socieiy,yol.v.;  Cox's  Hiatory  qf  Ireland;  Brewer's 
Beauties  qf  Ireland;  Parliamentary  Raxjrta,  Papers,  &c.) 

KILDARE,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archiepiscopal  province 
of  Dublin,  in  Ireland.  It  comprises  parts  of  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Kildare,  King's  County,  and  Queen's  County,  extend- 
ing from  east  to  west  46  statute  miles,  and  firom'  north  to 
south  29  statute  miles.  The  ch^>ter  consists  of  a  deui, 
precentor,  chanoeUor,  treasurw,  archdeacon.  4  prebendaries, 
and  4  minor  canons. 

In  1792  there  were  in  this  diocese  81  parishes,  eonstitut- 
ing  31  benefices,  having  28  churches  of  the  establishment 
In  1834  the  numbers  were,  parishes  80,  benefices  41, 
churches  of  the  establishment  35,  other  places  of  Protestant 
worship  4,  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship  110.  In  the 
latter  year  the  gross  population  of  the  diocese  was  134,356, 
of  whom  there  were  13,907  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  9  Presbyterians,  384  other  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  120,056  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
8^  Roman  Catholics  to  I  Protestant  nearly.  In  the  same 
year  th^  vrere  in  this  diocese  215  daily  schools,  educating 
12,633  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  9*4  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruc- 
tion, in  which  respect  Kildve  ranks  ei^th  among  the  32 
dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schoou  44  were,  in  1834. 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

The  foundation  of  this  see  is  ascribed  to  St,  Conleth.  a 
follower  of  St.  Brigid,  by  whose  assistance  he  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  original  cathedral  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  Aodh  Dubh.  who  died  a.d.  638,  is  the  next  bishop 
whose  name  has  been  preserved.  He  had  been  king  of 
Leinster,  but  retired  from  secular  affiairs  and  became  suc- 
eesaiTdymonk,  abbot,  and  bishop  of  Kildare.  Theseewai 
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fbr'Mveil  yeata  vacant  between  the  death  of  Simon  of  Kil- 
kenny, 1272,  and  the  succession  of  Nicholas  Cusack, 
declared  bishop  by  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  to  whom  a  dispute 
respecting  the  election  of  two  other  candidates  had  been  re 
ferred.  William  Miagh,  who  succeeded  in  1 540,  was  reckoned 
among  the  prelates  who  wished  well  to  the  Reformation 
His  successor  Thomas  Lancaster  was  the  first  Protestant 
bishop;  he  was  consecrated  by  Browne,  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, July,  1550.  The  revenues  of  the  Me  were  greatly 
diminished  by  Alexander  Craik.  who  wu  bithop  from  1560 
to  1564 :  he  exchanged  most  of  the  lands  and  manors  of 
the  bishopric  wiUi  one  Sar^eld,  taking  some  tithes  of  little 
value  in  return.  On  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  bishopric 
so  caused,  the  bishops  of  Kitdare  have  continued,  since  the 
year  1681,  to  hold  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church  in  Dublin, 
and  the  preceptory  of  Tully  in  the  county  of  Kildare  in 
commendam.  The  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  the  see 
is  91 L  acres,  and  the  gross  annual  revenue  of  the  bishop,  on 
an  average  of  three  years  ending  December  31,  1831,  was 
6451/.  13*.  3d.  By  the  3rd  and  4th  Will.  IV„  c.  37,  this 
see  when  vacant  becomes  united  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  and 
the  deanery  of  Christ  Church  and  preceptory  of  Tully  be- 
come united  with  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's.  Dublin. 
The  temporalities  will  then  vest  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. Tlie  bishop  has  no  residence  within  the  diorase. 
The  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  the  only  part  now  in  use ;  the 
nave  and  transepts  having  been  reduced  to  ruins  in  the 
parliamentary  war.  Near  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  a 
■mall  building  where  the  sacred  fire  of  St.  Brigid  was  for- 
merly kept  bumiag.  This  superstitious  practice  was  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  de  Loundres,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
the  13th  century,  but  was  subsequently  remed,  and  only 
eeased  finally  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

(Ware's  Bithopa;  Beaufort's  Memoir  a  Map  of  Tre- 
tand ;  Parliamentary  Reiumt.) 

KILKENNY,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Leio- 
ster  in  Ireland ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Queen's  County, 
on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford,  on  the 
south  by  the  county  of  Watorford,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
eouuhr  of  Tipperary.  Its  southern  and  western  limits  are 
also  those  of  the  jKovinoe  of  Leinster,  of  whidi  this  county 
ibrms  the  south-western  extremity.  According  to  the  map 
constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  Useful  Knowledge  it  lies  between  52**  13' 
and  52*  53'  N.  lat.,  and  between  6°  55'  and  7"  38'  W.  long. 
Its  Kreatest  length  A^m  the  Slienmargie  Hills  on  the  norm 
to  the  river  Suir  on  the  south  is  36  Irish  or  45|  statute 
miles.  Its  breadth  varies  from  15  statute  miles  at  its 
southern  extremity  to  24  across  the  northern  districts. 
The  area,  according  to  the  above  map,  is  469,170  statute 
acres,  or  733  statute  square  miles.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Griffith  at  536,686  statute  acres,  of  which  417,177  are  cul- 
tivated land  and  96,S69  unprofitable  bog  and  mountain. 
The  population  in  1831  was  169,945,  exoluuve  of  the  city  of 
Kilkenny,  the  total  population  being  193,683. 

The  navigable  rivers  Barrow  and  Suir  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  and  tlie  whole  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Kilkenny,  and  the  partly  navigable  Nore  traverses  its 
entire  length  from  north  to  south-east  The  northern  part 
of  the  district  between  the  rivers  Nore  end  Barrow,  includ- 
ing portions  of  the  Queen's  County  and  county  of  Carlow, 
is  occupied  by  a  hilly  tract  of  country,  extending  15  statute 
miles  by  20.  In  Carlow  and  Queen's  County  these  eleva- 
tions form  a  continuous  range.  On  the  Kilkenny  side 
they  spread  into  numerous  lateral  groups,  the  general  direc- 
tion of  which  is  from  north-norlh-east  to  south -south- west. 
The  {urincipal  valley  on  this  side  is  watered  by  the  Dian 
river,  which  rises  in  the -north-easteni  extremity  of  the 
county,  and  passes  through  the  village  of  Clogh  and  the 
town  of  Castlecomer.  Being  joined  by  the  Dineen  and 
Dubbglass  rivers  from  the  east,  it  runs  into  the  Nore  five 
miles  north  of  Kilkenny  city.  The  valley  of  the  Nore,  from 
ihe  northern  extremity  of  the  county  to  this  point,  is  con- 
fined between  the  declivities  of  the  Castlecomer  Hills  on 
the  east  and  two  groups  of  similar  foiimation  rising  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  towards  Tipperary  on  the  west. 
Between  the  two  latter  grou^  the  low  ground  spreads 
westward  by  the  neat  town  of  Fresliford,  expanding  into  a 
rich  plain  which  occupies  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  county,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Urlingford,  Johnstown, 
and  the  village  of  Ballyspellan,  ihmous  for  its  spa.  In  a 
detached  pmtuHk  of  thu  plain,  sunounded  by  the  lands  of 


the  Queen's  County,  is  the  well  built  town  of  I>orrow« 
situated  on  a  small  stream  running  eastward  to  the  Nore. 
The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square .  most  of 
the  houses  are  slated,  and  many  of  them  are  occupied  by 
genteel  private  families,  led  to  reside  here  from  the  conve- 
nience of  the  situation,  which  is  central  to  the  places  o 
chief  importance  in  Kilkenny  and  Queen's  County.  This 
insulated  district,  containine  about  2000  acres,  originally 
formed  a  portion  of  the  lordship  of  Ossory  in  the  Queen's 
County,  and  was  annexed  to  Kilkenny  by  act  of  parliament 
at  the  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  The  object  was 
repress  the  outrages  committed  against  the  Earl  s  tenantry 
by  the  sept  of  tne  Fitipatrieks.  who,  when  tried  in  the 
Queen's  County,  w^  always  acquitted,  hut  rarely  escaped 
conviction  when  brought  to  Kilkenny.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Durrow  is  the  residence  of  Viscount  Ashbrook,  and 
between  it  and  Ballyragget  on  the  road  to  Kilkei^jy  is 
Ballycondra,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Viscount  Mountgarret, 
whose  descendants  now  possess  the  earldom  of  Ormonde. 
Ballyragget,  another  scat  of  the  Butler  &mi]y.  is  now  a 
thriving  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nore,  9i  miles  north 
of  Kilkenny  city.  Here  is  an  old  castle  of  the  lords  Mount- 
garret,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  barrack.  Five 
miles  south-east  of  Ballyragget,  near  the  road  from  Castle- 
comer to  Kilkenny,  is  tlie  remarkable  cave  of  Dunmore. 
Tile  mtrance  is  by  a  picturesque  hollow  clothed  with  brush- 
wood, at  the  extremity  of  which  Uie  cavern  opens  by  a 
natural  arch  fifty  feet  ^igh.  There  are  several  chambers 
within  encrusted  with  stalactites  and  traversed  by  a  subter- 
ranean stream.  Southward  from  these  hilly  districts*  the 
plain,  which  to  this  extent  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  on 
each  side  of  the  Nore.  expands  across  the  entire  central 
mrt  of  the  county,  spreading  into  Tipperary  on  one  side  and 
Carlow  on  the  otuer,  with  an  open  undulating  surface  cha- 
racteristic of  the  great  limestone  field  of  which  it  forms  a 
part  llie  city  of  Kilkenny  [Kilkbnny,  City]  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nore  where  that  river  enters  the  more 
open  district.  The  Nore  divides  this  central  plain  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions.  The  chief  drainage  of  the  eastern 
portion  u  towards  the  Barrow,  on  one  of  the  streams 
runnii^[  into  which  the  town  of  Gowran  is  situated.  This 
plaoe  gave  title  succesuvely  to  branches  of  the  ftmilies  of 
Butler  and  Fitzpatrick,  and  was  in  the  iburteentfa  century 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  who  had  a 
very  strong  castle  here.  It  was  greatly  decayed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centur}-,  but  is  now  improving. 
It  is  principally  tne  property  of  Viscount  Clifden,  whose 
mansion,  Gowran  Castle,  is  in  the  vicinity.  The  demesne 
and  deer-park  are  extensive  and  well  timbered,  and 
the  house  is  a  fine  edifice.  Thomastown,  situated  on  the 
Nore  10^  miles  south  from  Kilkenny,  derives  it  name  from 
Thomas  FitsAnthony  Walsh,  seneschal  of  Leinster,  by 
whom  it  was  founded.   The  town  has  an  appearance  of  an- 

Ktiquity,  and  is  well  situated  for  trade,  the  Nore  being  navi- 
Dle  up  to  this  point  Mount-Juliet,  the  residence  of  the 
rl  of  Carriok,  is  finely  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nore 
near  Tliomastown.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  steep  and 
wooded,  and  the  open  country  on  each  side  to  a  great 
extent  under  demesne.  The  open  district  to  the  west  is 
traversed  by  a  considerable  river  called  the  Owenree,  run- 
ning eastward  from  the  Tipperary  boundary  to  the  Nore, 
which  it  joins  3^  miles  above  Thomastown:  the  Mun- 
ster  river,  which  joins  the  Owenree  from  the  north, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  coun- 
ties for  several  miles.  Near  the  Tipperary  boundary  on  the 
Owenree  is  Callan,  a  corporate  town  of  some  extent,  but 
much  decayed  [Callan],  and  farther  down  the  stream,  the 
villages  of  Kells  and  Innisnag.  Bennet's  Bridge,  a  tiiriv- 
ing  villsge,  is  situated  on  the  Nore  3^  mites  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Owenree.  Beyond  this  eentnd  district  the 
entire  southern  part  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  a 
strip  of  level  land  along  the  northran  bank  of  the  Suir,  is 
occupied  with  hilly  end  mountainous  tracts,  connected  on 
the  east  with  the  granite  group  of  Carlow,  and  the  west  with 
the  sandstone  range  of  Slievenaman  in  Tipperary.  On 
entering  this  district  the  Nore,  which  from  Duirow  to 
Thomastown  divides  the  county  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions, changes  its  course  fh>m  south  to  south-east  and  runs 
bv  a  deep  valley  to  the  Barrow,  which  it  joins  about  1 5  miles 
above  thie  junction  of  their  united  streams  with  the  Suir. 
The  hilly  district  included  between  the  two  former  rivers 
and  the  open  country  extending  from  Gowran  to  Thomas 
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tom  is  bounded  towards  the  Barrow  by  a  lofly  range  of 
hflls  tenninated  on  the  north  by  Brandon  Mountain,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  1696  feet  over  the  town  of  Graieue-na- 
mani^h  on  the  Barrow.   The  range  of  Coppinagh  Dounds 
the  district  towards  the  open  country  on  the  vest,  extend- 
ing from  Mount  Loftus  near  the  Harrow  to  the  heights 
above  Innistioge  on  the  Nore.   Innistiof^e  is  a  well  built 
village  of  the  larger  class,  having  a  handsome  bridge  orna- 
mented with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  some  remains  of  antient 
fortifications.    From  Innistioge  eastward  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  clothed  for  several  miles  with  the  woods  of  Mr. 
Tighe's  beautiful  demesne  of  Woodstock.   The  scenery  on 
both  sides  of  this  river  from  Thomastown  to  the  Barrow,  a 
dutance  of  13  miles,  is  in  the  highest  degree  ]iicturesque. 
Between  the  ranges  of  Coppinagh  and  Brandon  are  several 
extensive  valleys  opening  towards  the  Nore,  which  receives 
ibe  Clodagh  river  from  this  side.   A  tongue  of  alluvial 
land  called  the  Roer.  extending  ahore  two  miles  in  length, 
occupies  the  south-eastern  exbemity  of  the  district  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  Nore  and  Barrow ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tois  spot  the  western  bank  of  the  Barrow  from 
Graigue  to  the  Nore  is  precipitous,  and  in  some  plaoes 
clothed  with  natural  wood.  South  from  the  Nore  the  banks 
of  the  Ross  river  (by  which  name  the  united  streams  are 
known  from  New  Ross  to  the  harbour  of  Waterford)  slope 
more  gradually,  and  are  highly  cultivated.    The  hilly  dis- 
trict west  of  the  Nore  and  Ross  rivers  rises  into  mountains 
of  considerable  height  and  extent,  of  which  the  principal 
group,  called  the  Walsh  Mountains,  lies  between  the  Ai^ula 
river  running  northward  into  the  Nore  above  Inuistit^,  and 
the  Kilmaoow  river  running  sou^iranl  into  the  Suir  above 
Waterford,  an4  coven  a  space  about  ton  miles  in  length  by 
six  in  breadth.  The  pasturable  part  of  this  distriet  is  wholly 
occupied  by  datrv-farmers.  The  space  between  the  southern 
declivities  of  the'Walsh  Mountains  and  other  groups  ranging 
towards  Tipperary  and  the  Suir  is  occupied  to  a  breadth  of 
from  two  to  five  miles  by  a  level  tract  of  rich  land  in  which 
is  situated  the  small  but  remarkably  neat  town  of  PilUown, 
and  the  villages  of  Poleroan,  Ftddown,  and  Kilmacow. 
In  the  vicinity  of  PiUtown  are  Bessborough,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Bessborough,  a  ftne  mansion  containing  some  excel- 
lent specimens  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools  of  paint- 
ing, and  Belliuo,  a  seat  of  the  Walsh  familv,  from  whom 
the  neighbouring  distriet  is  named,  where  ibere  is  another 
good  collection  M  pictures.   A  taste  for  art  was  very  pi-e- 
valent  in  this  district  in  the  beginning  of  the  jn^sent  cen- 
tury.   The  keeper  of  the  vilhige  inn  of  PiUtown  at  that 
time  possessed  a  cabinet  collection,  including  pieces  by 
Kubens,  Vandyck,  and  Tintoretto.   At  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  hilly  district  is  the  village  of  Knocktopher.  an 
antient  seat  of  the  Ormonde  fhmily,  the  ruins  of  whose 
castle  are  still  standing.   The  fine  mansion  of  Castlemorris, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Montmorency-Morris, 
occupies  a  commanding  site  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill  called 
King's  Mountain  near  K.nocktopher,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
is  also  a  handsome  residence  of  the  Langrishe  family. 

The  Suir  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  120  tons  up  to-the 
bridge  of  Carrick,  which  is  situated  in  Tipperary  close  to 
the  western  limits  of  this  county.  At  the  bridge  of  Water- 
ibrd  it  is  in  some  places  eight  iathoms  deep  at  low  water. 
Ships  of  800  tons  ascend  the  Barrow  to  New  Ross,  and 
sm^l  vessels  can  ply  as  hi§^  as  St.  Mullinst  about  midway 
between  Ross  and  Graigue,  whore  the  tide  ends,  and  the 
Barrow  navigation  for  lighters  commences.  The  Nore 
throughout  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  Duirow  to 
Thomastown  runs  rapidly,  and  is  subject  to  violent  floods, 
having  a  fall  of  about  13  feet  in  a  mile.  From  Thomastown 
tulhe  Barrow  it  is  navigable  for  boats  carrying  10  to  \5 
tons.  Vessels  of  80  tons  and  upwards  have  been  built  at 
and  below  Innistioge.  A  canal  from  Thomastown  to  Kil- 
kenny was  commenced  in  17S5,  and  executed  to  a  distance 
of  fbur  miles,  but  after  the  expenditure  of  ku^e  sums  of 
money  the  works  were  abandoned. 

Climate. — ^The  general  slope  of  the  surface  is  to  the 
Math-east,  which  is  the  best  aspect  both  foi  sun  and  shel- 
ter. Surface  waters  run  off  rapidly,  and  there  is  very  little 
bog;  the  air  is  consequently  ory  and  healthy.  The  sub- 
Etratum  in  general  is  eithw  limestone  or  brittle  schist,  both 
conducing  to  a  light  mellow  soU  and  early  vegetation. 
Myrtles  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  soutbem  parts  of  the 
county;  and  an  arbutus  atKilmacowin  1801  measured  two 
feet  seven  inches  round  the  item,  and  coTered  a  drcuit  of 
thirty  yards. 
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Gfiology.-^VfMi  the  exception  of  the  mountain  groups 
of  the  south,  the  entu%  surface  of  Kilkenny  is  occupied  by 
the  floetz  limestone  of  the  cenbral  plain  overlaid  in  the  hilly 
districts  north  of  Kilkenny  city  by  the  thole  and  sandstone 
of  the  Castlecomer  and  KiUenaule  coal-tracts.  The  coal 
fonnatims  are  nearly  coextensive  with  the  hilly  districts ; 
the  limestone,  where  it  forms  the  surface-rock,  spreads  into 
undulating  plains  sweeping  round  the  hilly  tracts,  and 
occupying  the  intermediate  valleys.  The  strata  composing 
the  coal  districts  consist  of  alternations  of  shale  with  argil- 
laceous ironstone,  compact  quartzy  sandstoue,  and  sand 
stone  slate.  Each  tract  constitutes  a  separate  basin,  the 
strata  in  that  of  Castlecomer  dipping  from  the  edge  towards 
the  centre,  so  that  the  undermost  strata  appear  on  the  outer 
edge,  and  the  uppermost  in  the  interior  of  the  district.  The 
coal  raised  from  these  beds  is  anthracite,  or  non-flaming  coal, 
called  also  mineral  charcoal,  from  its  containing  94  to  96  per 
cent,  oi  pure  carbon.  It  is  accompanied  with  culm,  whick 
is  used  extensively  for  burning  lime ;  the  coal  itself  is  used 
for  domestic  purposes  and  malting.  The  Castlecomer  dis- 
trict contains  seven  workable  beds  of  different  thickness, 
arranged  one  over  the  other.  Of  these  the  uppermost  beds, 
being  nearly  fVce  from  sulphur,  are  the  most  valuable,  and 
are  now  nearly  exhausted.  But  the  three  lowest  beds, 
containiDg  an  abundant  supply,  have  never  been  worked 
except  when  they  occur  near  the  sur&ce.  The  beds,  in 
ascending  order,  consist  of,  1st,  a  bed  little  more  than  one 
foot  in  thickness  occurring  at  the  height  of  about  800  feet 
above  the  limestone  substratum ;  it  has  never  been  worked. 
Second  bed,  divided  into  two  parts,  each  about  one  foot  thick, 
by  a  layer  of  fine  clay.  The  coal  is  somewhat  slaty,  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  lower  member.  This  bed  has  been  par- 
tially worked  near  tbe  sur&oe,  but  never  to  anycoosiderabla 
extent.  The  third  bed,  which  is  rather  Uiicker  and  more  solid 
than  the  seoond,  is  worked  only  in  a  few  places.  Fourth  bed, 
usually  composed  of  four  fbet  of  solid  coal,  and  two  feet  of 
slaty  coal ;  occurs  over  a  great  extent  of  the  interior  of  the 
district,  and  is  at  present  worked  in  several  places.  Fifth  bed, 
one  foot  in  thickness ;  not  much  worked.  Sixth  bed,  the 
three-fiiot  coal,  which  has  supplied  the  principal  demand  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  now  nearly  exhausted.  The  princi- 
pal works  are  at  Castlecomer,  Clough,  and  Newtown.  In 
1836  the  produce  was  42,554  tons  of  coal,  at  from  I5t.  to 
per  ton,  and  53,354  tons  of  culm  at  4j.  to  is.  per  ton. 
Workings  are  also  carried  on  at  Feroda  and  other  pla(»s  in 
the  district  for  culm  and  ooal.  the  produce  of  which,  in 
1836,  was  18,500  tons  of  culm,  at  from  Ag.  to  6«.  8dL 
per  ton.  The  stratum  on  which  the  threc-fbot  bed 
rests  has  been  found  to  answer  remarkably  well  for  fire- 
bricks and  other  articles  which  are  exposed  in  use  to  a  great 
degree  of  heat.  That  portion  of  the  KiUenaule,  or  Slieve 
Arda  district,  which  extends  out  of  Tipperarv  into  this 
county,  is  not  at  present  worked.  The  isolated  tract  north 
ofFreshford  produces  nothing  but  culm.  The  limestone 
border  generally  follows  the  foot  of  these  hill^  but  in  some 
places  it  rises  halfway  up  the  acclivity,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  forms  considerable  hills  on  the  exterior.  A 
deposit  of  limestone-gravel,  including  boulders  of  lai^e 
dimensions,  generally  occupies  the  exterior  hollows  of  these 
hills,  which  towards  the  souUt  and  south-east  slope  gradu- 
ally to  the  central  plain.  The  general  colour  of  the  limo- 
stoue  is  a  Muish-grey;  the  best  tor  burning  is  of  a  blackish 
colour,  and  is  found  near  Kilkenny  and  Iliomastown. 
Iron,  manganese,  and  silex  are  generally  diffused  through 
the  limestone  rock  towards  the  borders  of  the  coal  tract,  aud 
prevent  it  from  burning.  Near  Kilkenny  it  passes  into  a 
fine  black  marble,  containing  a  great  variety  of  impressions 
of  madrepores  and  of  bivalve'  and  turbinate  shells.  These 
beds  are  extensively  quarried,  and  the  blocks  dressed  on 
the  spot  by  a  saw-mill  driven  b^  the  Nore.  The  marble, 
which  is  sometimes  procured  of  a  jet-black,  is  manufactured 
into  chimney-pieces,  tombstones,  &c. ;  it  bears  a  very  high 
polish,  and  can  bo  raised  in  lar^o  blocks.  The  hall  at 
Bessborough  is  supported  by  four  Ionic  columns,  the  shafts 
of  which  are  each  formed  of  a  single  block  of  marble  from 
this  quarry,  ten  fbet  six  inches  in  neight  Black  primitive 
limestone  also  occurs  at  Ballyragget.  The  tract  of  lime- 
stone skirting  the  northern  bank  of  the  Suir  is  decomposed, 
along  its  northern  boundary  for  a  distance  of  several  miles, 
into  a  friable  marly  rubble,  which  is  extensively  used  for 
manure.  The  surface  heats  and  slacks  under  vain  as  if  it 
had  been  suluected  to  the  action  of  fire,  which  nppearont^ 
is  confirmed     the  fact  of  det^ed^ieces  of  q"&'^|^^f^' 
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Btone  having  been  found  among  the  decompotjad  calcareous 
strata  in  a  vitrified  state.  Marl  is  found  in  large  deposits 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  county.  Tlie  mountain  tract 
oocupyit^  the  south  of  Kilkenny,  with  the  exception  of  the 
primitive  group  of  Brandon,  consisti  of  a  nucleus  of  clay- 
dmte  surrounded  by  sandstone.  The  latter  rock  extends 
over  the  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  Slievenaman 
group  induded  in  Kilkenny,  and  constitutes  the  entire 
tract  of  the  Walsh  mountains.  The  clay-alate  sgsin  rises 
beyond  the  valley  of  the  Argula,  from  which  it  extends 
eastward  to  the  Ross  river,  and  northward  beyond  the 
Nore,  constituting  the  range  of  Coppinof^h,  and  occupying 
the  tract  included  between  that  range  and  the  western  de- 
clivities of  the  Brandon  f^up.  A  margin  of  sandstone 
extends  along  the  western  foot  of  Coppinoeh,  so  that 
the  clay-state  is  nowhere  in  contact  with  the  field  of 
limestone. 

Minerals, — The  chalybeate  spa  at  Ballyipellin  was  much 
celebrated  in  the  last  century  fbr  its  efflca^  in  the  euro  of 
cutaneous  and  scrofulous  diseases.  It  is  still  visited  by  in- 
valids, who  derive  considerable  benefit  from  the  waters ;  but 

its  celebrity  at  present  chiefly  arises  from  the  humorous 
verses  of  which  Dean  Swift  and  Mr.  Sheridan  have  made 
it  the  subject.  The  water  contains  Rxcd  air,  iron,  and  pro- 
bably fbssil  alkali.  Essays  concerning  its  properties,  and  in 
commendation  of  the  air  of  the  neighbourhood,  were  pub- 
lished in  1724  and  1725.  There  are  chalybeates  at  Kil- 
kenny city,  Castlecoraer,  Coolcullen.  and  several  other 
places  in  llie  countv,  but  the  waters  have  little  efficacy. 

Soil  and  Agrictdture.— There  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
Kilkenny  unfit  for  tillage.  The  hills  of  the  northern  district 
are  round-backed  and  accessible ;  and  the  Walsh  mountains 
are  for  the  must  port  pasturable.  The  eroup  of  Brandon  is 
the  only  considerable  extent  of  rough  laud  in  this  county. 
In  the  northern  ^rt  of  the  Castleeomer  coal-tract  the  soil 
is  a  moory  turf  lying  over  a  stiff  whitish  clay,  which  is  the 
poorest  district  out  of  the  mountain  region.  From  Castle- 
comer  southward  the  soil  is  li^ht  and  friable  as  far  as 
Kilkenny,  and  becomes  deep,  rich,  and  capable  of  any 
tillage  towards  Gowran  and  thence  to  ThomsHlown.  The 
neighbourhoods  of  Durrow  and  Johnstown  are  good  tillage 
lands,  and  the  valley  of  Freshford  has  some  of  the  best 
ground  in  the  county.  The  soil  of  the  hilly  tract  south  of 
Fre^hfbrd  is  fitter  for  pasture,  and  this  is  also  the  character 
of  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Nore  from  Kilkenny  to  Bennet's 
Bridge.  The  district  watered  by  the  Owenree  has  an  ex- 
cellent soil,  and  yields  great  crops  of  wheat  The  soil  of  the 
hilly  country  on  the  south  is  ary  and  kind,  but  it  is  badly 
enclosed  and  destitute  of  shelter.  Borne  of  the  best  wheat 
and  meadow  lands  in  the  south  of  Ireland  arc  situated  in  the 
level  tract  along  the  Suir. 

Aboutone-third  of  the  level  districts  is  in  tillage.  In  the 

floor  soil  of  the  Castleeomer  tract  the  proportion  of  tillage 
and  is  about  five  acres  in  the  hundred,  and  in  the  Walsh 
Mountain  district  about  nine.  Tlie  total  productive  tillage 
of  the  county  in  1802  was  estimated  at  66,361  acres,  pro- 
ducing I5C),000  barrels  of  wheat,  SO,OO0  barrels  of  barley, 
and  19,500  barrels  of  here,  100,000  barrels  of  oats,  and 
1,0.30,000  barrels  of  potatoes.  The  sales  of  grain  in  the 
several  market-towns  in  1826  and  1836  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table !— • 
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1836. 
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1836. 

Kllkennj      .  . 

84.000 
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10,296 

10  476 
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row  .... 
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3« 
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netabrtdM,  En- 

Biniait  *  K«lla 

42,06t 

57,631 

4,«60 

6,262 

34,000 

6,019 

CftlUn     .    .  . 

7,460 

ll,010 

1,390 

2,090 

3,260 

5,827 

There  are  two  districts  almost  wholly  occupied  by  dairy- 
furmers,  the  Walsh  Mountains  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  Castleeomer  tract  In  the  southern  dairy  district  the 
sour  milk  is  used  for  fattening  pigs  for  the  Waterford  mar- 
ket :  in  the  northern  district  the  milk  is  sold,  there  being 
no  convenient  market  fbr  pork.  More  attention  is  paid  to 
clekoUneaa  by  the  dairy'farmers  of  the  Walsh  Mountains 
than  by  the  others.  Their  stiainers  are  usually  of 
licinp,  and  Kuwtimos  of  (in :  among  the  norlhera  durios 


woollen  struiners  are  generally  in  use.  The  wages  of  agi*i- 
cultural  labourers  are  Sd.  in  winter,  and,  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  lOd.  The  average  number  of  working  days  in  the 
year  is  145. 

Manu/actur«*.~-TbB  manufkctnre  of  carpeta,  diapers, 
end  tapestry  was  introduced  into  the  county  by  the  Countess 
of  Ormonde  in  13S9.  James  duke  of  Ormonde,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  established  and  encou- 
raged, at  a  great  expense,  both  linen  and  woollen  manu&o* 
tures;  and  about  the  close  of  the  same  century  the 
Bessborough  family  introduced  the  manitfecture  of  linen 
into  the  southern  parts  of  the  county.  None  of  these 
branches  of  trade  however  succeeded  for  any  oonstder- 
^le  length  of  lime.  The  manufiusture  of  blankets,  which 
was  carried  on  with  great  activity  at  Kilkenny  from  about 
1745  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  has  altio 
declined.  In  1822  thtfre  were,  in  the  districts  of  Cork, 
Kilkenny,  Monte,  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  31b4  persons 
engaged  in  this  manufimture,  9876  depending  on  them, 
19,322  pieces  annually  manuCsctured,  of  the  value  of 
199,100/.,  with  capital  mvested  in  buildings  and  madiinery 
to  the  amount  of  II6,70U/.  At  present  all  these  diatricts 
do  not  manufacture  to  the  exteut  of  20,000/.  In  1831  the 
number  of  weavers  of  ever)-  fitbric  in  Kilkenny  county  was 
502,  and  of  wool-oombers  two.  A  coarse  frieze  fbr  home 
consumption  is  made  among  the  peasantry. 

In  1792  there  were  in  Kilkenny  37  mills  employed  in 
the  grinding  of  wheat  and  making  of  flour.  The  number 
is  at  present  about  the  same;  but  the  establishments  are 
greatly  increased  in  sise  and  grilling  power.  They  are 
chierty  on  the  Nore.  whieb,  betweenDurrow  ondlimislioge, 
drives  22  mills. 

Civil  Dtvinon. — Kilkenny  ia  divided  into  the  baronies  of 
Fassadining.  on  the  north-east,  containing  the  towns  of 
Castleeomer.  population  in  1831,  S436;  Bollyragget,  pop. 
1639;  and  Clougli,  pop.  583:  Golmoy,  on  the  north-wes^ 
containing  the  towns  of  Dumw,  pop.  1298;  Urlingfbrd, 
pop.  1366  ;  and  Johnstown,  pop.  879 :  Oowran,  on  the  east, 
containing  the  towns  of  Thomaslown,  pop.  2871  ;  Graigue, 
pop.  2130;  Gowran.  pop.  1009;  Innistioge,  pop.  906;  part 
of  Bennet's-bridge,  total  pop.  426 ;  and  Goresbridge.  pop. 
634 :  Cranagh,  on  the  west,  containing  the  town  of  Fresh- 
ford,  pop.  2175:  Sbillelogher,  also  on  the  west,  containing 
part  of  tlie  town  and  liberties  of  Callan,  total  pop.  61)1: 
Kelts,  on  the  south-west,  containing  the  remainder  of 
Callan,  the  town  of  Kilmaganny,  pop.  514 ;  and  the  vilhi^e 
of  Kells,  pop.  402:  Knocktopher,  in  the  soutfaeni  centre, 
containing  the  villages  of  Knocktopher,  pop.  475,  and 
Stoneyford,  pop.  445 :  Ida,  on  the  south-eaaC  containing 
the  village  of  Rossbercon,  a  suburb  of  New  Rou,  pop.  369 : 
and  Iverk.  on  the  south,  containing  the  town  of  Pilltown. 
pop,  634,  and  several  villages.  The  county  of  tiis  city  uf 
Kilkenny  forms  a  separate  diviaion,  containing  4  parishes, 
witli  a  population  of  23,741. 

Of  t  he  above  towns  the  following  are  corporate : — Callan, 
said  to  be  by  prescription ;  Gowran,  by  charter  of  6  James 
I. ;  Innistioge,  by  6  Jt>mes  I. ;  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown,  by 
3  and  7  James  I.  [Kilkenny,  City];  and  Thomastown,  by 
1  Mary  and  13  James  I.  Prior  to  the  Union  each  of  the 
above  towns  and  Knocktopher  sent  two  members  to  the 
Irish  parhament  The  representation  is  at  present  limited 
to  two  county  members  and  one  fiir  the  county  of  the  city. 
In  1836  the  county  constituency  was  1477.  The  assizes 
are  held  at  Kilkenny,  and  the  general  quarter-sessions  at 
Kilkenny.  Castleeomer,  and  Thomastown.  The  county 
nourt-house  and  gaol  are  at  Kilkenny,  and  there  is  abridewell 
at  Thomastown.  The  number  of  criminal  offenders 
committed  to  the  counW  gaol  in  1836  was  480,  of  whom 
409  were  males  and  71  females.  Of  these  175  males  and 
5  females  could  read  and  write,  64  males  and  9  females 
could  read  only,  and  169  males  and  57  females  could neitlier 
road  nor  write.  The  police  force  in  1836  consisted  of  one 
resident  magistrate,  10  chief  constables,  51  constables,  341 
sub-constables,  and  22  horse  of  the  constabulary ;  and  2 
resident  magistrates,  3  chief  constables,  18  constables,  122 
sub-constables,  and  2  horse  of  the  Peace  PreserS'atioii 
police ;  the  expense  of  maintaining  whom  during  the  year 
1839amounted  to21,l67/.llc.8(/.,  of  which  11,284. 18«.34dL 
was  chargeable  to  the  county.  The  diitrict  Lunatic  Aavlum 
is  at  Cariow.  The  county  infirmary  and  i^r  hoiDital  aro 
at  Kilkenny,  and  there  ore  also  fever  hospitals  at  Freshfiml, 
Kells,  Kilmagonny,  and  Rosahercoib^ttli  .dMnpltwrreg  iu 
all  the  towns  and  chief  viUigeKd  by  VLjO OVic 
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m^oru  «tad  Antiqiui^i«t.-~On  the  partition  of  Leinster 
among;  the  dmugbtars  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  a-d. 
U47^|Kiu}akb],  Kilkenny  was  allotted  to  Isabella,  the 
third  daoghtar,  who  marr^  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Glooeester  and  Hertford ;  by  him  she  had  issue,  among 
other  childiwi.  Eleanor,  who  married  Hugh  le  Despenser 
the  younger,  whose  grandson  Thomas  le  Spenser  sold  his 
castle  and  manor  of  Kilkenny  to  James  Butler,  third  earl 
of  Ormonde,  in  1391.   The  other  great  proprietors  were 
the  finmilies  of  Grace  and  Walsh,  who  possetsed  the  dis- 
tricts of  Grace's  Country  (nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
barony  of  Cranagh)  and  the  WaUh  Mountains  respectively. 
The  former  family  descend  from  Raymond  le  Gros,  one  of 
the  moat  distinguished  of  the  An^o-Norman  invaderik 
who  obtained  thu  district  with  his  wifb  Baailia,  uster  of 
Earl  Stnmgbow.   The  latter  are  descended  fh>m  other 
companions  of  Strongbow  called  Walshes  or  Welshes  (in 
Irish  Brennagh),  from  their  having  originally  come  from 
Wales ;  they  were  seneschals  of  the  palatinate  of  Leinster 
vni^r  the  De  Glares.   Both  lamilies  lost  their  estates  in 
thewarof  the  Revolution  of  1688-  The  early  history  of  the 
county  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  feuds  of  the  family  of 
Ormonde  against  the  houses  of  Desmond  or  Kildare,  which 
led  to  the  abolition  of  their  respective  war-cries  of  ButUr- 
aboo  and  C'^im-aboo  by  act  of  parliament  in  a.i>.  1494. 
The  Graces  also  during  this  period  were  engaged  la  per- 
petual hostilities  with  the  Fitzpatricks,  Kavanaghs,  and 
other  Irish  fbmilies,  the  tradition  of  which  events  still 
sunrives  among  €tk6  peasantry  of  Graoe's  Country.  On  the 
breaking  outof  die  rebellion  ofl64t  the  oounty  of  Kilkenny 
felt  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  with  little  oppodtioo.  Lord 
Mountgarret,  an  influential  member  of  the  Butler  family, 
taking^  the  lead  among  the  insurgents.   Many  others  of 
that  »mily  espoused  ihe  same  cause,  and  suffered  exten- 
sively by  the  subsequent  conflscatitHis.   Tlie  bulk  of  the 
Butler  possessions  was  however  for  a  time  preserved  to  the 
family  by  James  earl  of  Ormonde,  who  conducted  the 
royalist  cause  throughout  these  wars  with  the  highest 
ability.   He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  duke  after 
the  Restoration,  which  event  he  had  been  very  in- 
strumental  in  bringing  about,   and  was  three  times 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.    On  the  attainder  of  James, 
the  third  duke  of  Ormonde^  in  1715,  the  title  fell  into 
abeyance.    The  dukedom  has  not  been  ranved,  but 
the  earldom  is  now  enjoyed  by  a  descendant  of  BuOer  of 
Kilcasti,  brother  to  the  ftrst.  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called, 
the  great  duke  of  Ormonde. 

The  defection  in  this  oounty  on  the  accession  of  King 
Wjlliaiu  III.  was  very  general.  The  forfeitures  oomprised 
30, 1 52  acres  of  profitable  land,  of  a  total  estimated  value,  at 
thatticne,  of  68,16U.  it.6d.  The  chief  attainted  persons 
were  Lord  Ghtlmoy,  Oliver  Grace,  Robert  Walsh,  Edmund 
Morris,  and  various  members  of  the  families  of  Fitsgerald, 
Archer,  Rothe,  Dalton,  Shee,  Purcell,  and  Lawless.  The 
chief  landed  proprietors  at  present  are  the  earl  of  Ormoude 
and  Ossory,  earl  of  Carrick,  marquis  of  Lansdown^  earl 
<^  Bessborough,  Lord  Viscount  CUnlen,  Lord  CalUn,  Lord 
Viscount  Monntmorri^  Lord  TiMonnt  AAbrooke,  eari  of 
Courtown,  Sir  Edward  Loftus,  Bart.  Sir  William  Morris, 
Sir  J.  Gnfib,  Bart.,  and  the  fiunilies  of  Flood,  St.  Geovge, 
Tighe.  Bryan,  Murphy,  Bnnbary,  Walsh,  Aylward,  am 
Rothe. 

Circular  stone  enclosures  of  the  Pagan  era  remain  on  the 
snmmits  of  the  hills  of  Ctoghmanta  near  Freshford,  and 
Tory  Hill,  or  Slieve  Grian,  near  Kilmacow.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  been  a  sepuldiral  cairn,  enclosing  a  kistvoBn, 
or  stone  chamber,  on  one  side  of  the  covering  stone  of 
which  there  is  an  inscription  Icmg  supposed  to  have  refer- 
ence to  Baal,  but  which  is  now  believed  to  be  of  a  modem 


date.  The  coven'ns  stone  of  the  cromlech  at  Kilmogue,  in 
the  barony  of  Knocktopher,  is  45  feet  in  circumference,  and 
is  elevated  at  one  end  1 5  feet  from  the  ground.  Another 
cromlech  at  Ballyheniberry,  in  the  barony  of  Iverk,  has  a 
covering  stone  16  feet  long,  10  feet  broad,  and  3  feet  thick. 
There  are  numerous  similar  monuments  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions throughout  the  county.  The  remains  of  raths  and 
earthen  tumuli  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  There 
are  five  round  towers,  one  adjoining  the  cathedral  church 
of  SL  Canice in  Kilkenny,  the  others  at  Kilree,  TuUocherin, 
Fertagh,  and  Aghaviller.  Of  the  monastic  ruins,  the  most 
extensive  and  interesting  are  those  of  Jeipoint  Abbey  on 
the  Nore,  two  miles  from  'Hiomastown.  This  abbey  was 
fbunded  by  Donovh.  king  of  Ossory.  in  1 1 80,  for  Cistercian 
monks,  and  was  uberally  endowed.  The  abbot  was  a  lord 
of  parliamenL  The  ruins  occupy  three  acres,  and  are  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  mixed  Anglo-Norman  and  early  Eng- 
glish  architecture.  The  more  modern  portions  of  the 
building  are  in  the  pointed  style  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  are  distinguished  by  their  elegance  and  lightness.  The 
tombs  of  the  founder  and  of  several  ecclesiastics  still  remain. 
At  Graigue  are  the  extensive  remains  of  a  Cistercian 
abbey,  founded  in  1212  by  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. A  portion  of  tbe  building  has  been  lately  roofed  in 
and  converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  There  are 
considerable  remains  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Thomas- 
town,  of  the  Augustinian  monastenr  at  Innistioge,  and  of 
the  Augustinian  friaries  at  Kells  ana  Call  an.  Of  me  nume- 
rous castles  Ibunded  by  the  Anglo-Norman  lords,  the  most 
considerable  is  Grandiaon  Castle  in  Iverk,  an  antient  seat  of 
the  Butlers.  It  has  three  round  towers  towards  the  Buir 
and  two  courtyards.  The  castles  of  Balleen,  Ballyragget, 
Knocktopher,  Gowran,  Callan,  Urlingfbrd,  and  several  others, 
belong  to  the  same  family.  Courtstown  Castle,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Graces,  was  a  building  of  great  extent  and 
splendour;  but  the  ruins  have  now  nearly  disappeared. 
There  are  numerous  castles  in  the  barony  of  Gowran 
founded  by  the  Purcells.  In  Knocktopher  fifteen  castles 
of  the  Walshes  are  enumerated ;  and  throughout  the  county 
are  the  remains  of  various  other  fortalicea  belonging  to  the 
families  of  Brennan,  Cantwell,  Morris,  Curry,  Shortall,  and 
FitijjBEald. 

ICukenny  is  situated  in  tbe  dioceses  of  Ossory,  Cashel, 
and  Lei^hlin,  under  which  titles  the  educational  statistics 
ot  the  district  will  be  found. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jury  present- 
ments. The  amount  levied  in  1835  was  29,7932.  lAa.  6^. 
Of  this  a  sum  of  2603/.  1  It.  Gd.  was  for  the  public  roads  of 
the  county  at  large ;  5907^  19«.  Id.  was  fbr  the  public  roods, 
being  the  baronial  charge;  7609/.  19r.  \d.  was  for  the 
public  establishments  and  salaries;  11,284^1  l&i.  S^c/.  was 
for  police ;  and  238  71.  6s.  9d.  for  repayment  of  loans  advanced 
by  government. 

(Staiistical  Survey  qf  Kilkenny,  Dublin.  1802 ;  Brewer's 
Becattietqf  Ireland ;  Griffith's  ifeporf  on  ihe  Leinster  Coal 
Tract;  Transactions  qf  Ote  G&alagical  Society,  vol.  t. 
Lewis's  Topographical  DicHonary  ^  Jrelandt  1838;  Plor- 
liameniary  Shorts  and  Pemere.) 

KILKENNY,  a  city  and  county  of  a  dty,  induded  in 
the  counter  of  Blilkennsr,  in  Ireland.  The  oounty  of  the 
city  comprises  14,903  Irish  or  24,140  statute  acres  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nore,  about  midway  between  Thomastown  and 
Durrow.  The  city  occupies  an  area  of  233  Irish  or  380 
statute  acres,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  under  culti- 
vation. According  to  tbe  map  of  tbe  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  it  is  situated  in  58°  37'  N.  lat 
and  7°  IS'  W.  long.,  and  is  distant  from  Dublin  57^  Iiish 
or  73^  statute  miles. 

Kilkenny,  signiiymg  the  church  of  Kenny  or  Canice, 
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fukes  its  name  from  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of 
OBSory,  founded  here  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  place  was  selected  by  the  early  Anglo-Norman  in- 
vaders for  the  site  of  a  castle,  which,  when  partly  built,  was 
destroyed  by  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Thoniond,  a  o.  1 193. 
As  part  of  the  territoiy  aoqntied  by  Stronghow  by  his  mar- 
riaf^e  with  the  daufditer  of  Dormot  MacMurn^h,  it  de- 
volved on  William  Marshal,  Earl  Pembroke,  who  founded 
the  present  castle,  a.d.  1195.  The  castle  oecupios  a  com- 
manding site  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Nore,  which  is  here 
about  40  fiaet  h^h  and  ftced  with  masonry.  The  cathedral 
is  seated  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
at  the  opposite  or  northern  extremity  of  the  city.  The 
smdl  river  Bregah  running  into  the  Nore  about  midway 
between  these  points  divides  the  city  of  Kilkenny  Proper 
from  the  separate  corporation  of  Irishtown  or  St.  Canice, 
the  former  having  originully  been  a  dependency  on  the 
castle,  the  latter  on  the  cathedral.    A  large  suburb  occu- 

Sies  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivor,  and  is  connected  with 
lilkonny  Proper  and  Irishtown  by  two  hands(fme  bridges. 
Besides  the  cutle,  William  Marshal  the  elder  founded  the 
hospital  and  abbey  of  St  John,  in  John's  Street,  Kilkenny, 
A.D  131 1 ;  and  William  Marshal  the  younger  founded  the 
Dominican  or  Black  abbey  in  Irishtown.  a-d.  1235.  The 
Franciscan  abbey  on  the  bank  of  the  river  was  also  founded 
bv  the  same  fkmily,  and  completed  in  1347.  At  this  time 
I^ilkenny  was  a  place  of  great  importance  as  a  frontier 
town  of  the  Pale  and  a  place  of  assembly  for  councils  of  the 
nobility  and  parliaments.  At  the  parliament  held  here 
A.D.  1367,  before  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  was  passed  the 
celebrated  statute  of  Kilkenny,  by  which  the  Brehon  law 
was  legally  abolished,  although  it  continued  practically  in 
operation  until  the  time  of  James  I.  In  1391  James 
Butler,  third  earl  of  Ormonde,  purchased  the  castle  and 
manor  from  Thomas  Le  Spenser,  to  whom  the  possessions 
of  the  fkmily  of  Marshal  had  deacei^ed ;  and  the  title  and 
estate  still  eontinue  in  the  ihmily  of  the  purchaser.  In 
1399  the  earl  of  Ormonde  received  King  Richard  11.  here, 
and  entertained  him  with  great  splendour  for  fourteen  days. 
In  1400  Robert  Talbot,  a  nephew  of  the  earl,  walled  in  the 
town,  and  various  grants  lor  murage,  pavage,  &c.  were 
made  to  the  citizens  during  tlie  succeeding  century.  Par- 
liaments and  vice-royal  courts  continued  to  be  held  in 
Kilkenny  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
when  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  council  appointed  to 
manage  their  affairs.  The  couni-il  was  modelled  on  the 
plan  of  a  parliament,  consisting  of  two  houBe»,  one  com- 

Sosed  of  temporal  peers  and  prelates  the  other  of  members 
elegated  from  counties  and  borough  towns.  Both  sat  in 
the  same  chamber,  but  the  lords  had  a  retiring-room  for 
oooasional  consultation.  The  meeting  was  at  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Shee,  in  the  Coal-market,  which  was  standing  in 
1802.  On  the  23rd  March,  1650,  the  parliamentary  army, 
commanded  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  appeared  before  the  town, 
which  was  garrisoned  for  the  Roman  Catholic  party  by 
Colonel  Walter  Butler.  An  attempt  was  made  next  day  to 
carry  the  place  by  assault,  but  it  failed,  and  on  the  25th  a 
battery  was  opened  on  the  castle.  A  breach  being  effected, 
the  assault  was  made  twice  that  evening,  but  without 
success,  and  the  breach  was  quickly  repaired.  Cromwell 
was  about  to  abandon  the  siege  when  the  mayor  and  towns- 
men admitted  his  forces  into  Irishtown.  Here  the  besiegers 
were  again  repulsed  in  endeavouring  to  make  their  way 
through  the  Franciscan  abbey  into  Kilkenny  Proper.  On 
the  28th  however  Ireton  came  up  with  1500  men,  on  which 
the  garrison  surrendered  on  lionourable  terms,  Cromwell 
himself  complimenting  them  on  their  gallantry.  In  1652 
OomweH's  ftrst  high  court  of  justice  sat  here,  and  occupied 
the  same  chamber  which  had  been  used  by  the  supreme 
council. 

The  chief  object  of  antiquity  is  the  cathedral  church  of 
St  Canice.  It  is  a  cruciform  building,  surmounted  by  a 
low  tower:  it  extends  from  east  to  we^t  226  feet,  and  from 
north  to  south  123  feet,  dimensions  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  church  in  Ireland,  except  St.  Patrick^  and  Christ 
Church,  Dublin.  The  chapel  of  St.  Maiy  in  the  north 
transupt  serves  as  parish  church.  The  oldest  parts  of  the 
building  appear  to  be  of  the  architecture  of  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  pointed  arches  springing  from  black  marble 
columns,  between  which  are  numerous  altar-monuments. 
Tlie  choir  with  the  chancel  18  77  feet  in  length.  Jtisflttvd 


up  with  varnished  oak,  and  has  a  noble  cast  window.  The 
whole  building  had  fallen  greatly  to  decay  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  was  repaired  by  Bishop 
Pooocke  m  1756,  and  is  now  in  good  preservation.  Of  tho 
original  castle  there  remain  three  massive  lowers  worked 
into  le^  additions,  in  the  French  taste  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  made  by  James,  duke  of  Ormonde,  in  1688.  The 
building  occupies  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  having  a 

Sirden  and  fountain  in  fVont  and  a  lofly  terrace  towards 
10  Nore.  Tlio  principal  apartment  is  the  picture  gallery 
140  feet  in  length,  which  contains  numerous  portraits  of 
historical  interest,  and  commands  magnificent  views  of 
Kilkenny  and  the  valley  of  the  Nore.  The  abbey-cburch 
of  St.  John's  has  been  converted  into  a  parish  church,  and 
retains  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  the  original  building, 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  tall  and  slender  windows 
pierced  so  close  to  one  another  that  the  intervals  were 
nearly  mullions,  from  which  peculiarity  it  had  the  name  of 
'  the  lantern  of  Kilkenny.'  Black  Abbey  has  been  partly 
restored  and  converted  into  a  church  for  Roman  Catholics. 
Tho  architecture  of  the  western  part  and  of  the  south 
transept  ranks  among  the  best  examplei  of  the  modified 
pointed  style  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  be  met  with  in  Ire- 
land. The  body  and  tower  of  the  Franciscan  friary  are  still 
standing,  but  roofless,  and  the  former  has  latterly  been  used 
as  a  tennis-court 

Kilkenny  was  first  incorporated  by  William  Marshal  the 
elder,  and  Irishtown  by  King  Edward  IV.  Their  govern- 
ing charters  are  of  the  7th  and  3rd  James  I.  respectively, 
llie  governing  body  of  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny  consists 
of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  36  common  councilmen,  by 
favour  of  whom  the  freemen  are  admitted,  and  latterly  by 
birth,  servitude,  and  marriage  also.  The  recorder  is  elected 
by  the  governing  body.  His  court  has  a  civil  jurisdiction 
unlimited  in  amount  in  causes  arising  within  the  precincts 
of  the  corporation.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  corporation 
arises  from  tithes  producing  987/.  0|<^.,  lands  producing 
830/.  I7«.  9id.,  and  customs  producing  about  200/._per 
annum.  Tlie  annual  expenditure  is  about  1350/.  The 
constitution  of  the  corporation,  which  was  originally  of  a 
popular  character,  has  been  gradually  altered,  until  almost 
all  power  is  vested  in  a  select  body.  The  governing  body 
of  Irishtown  consists  of  a  portreeve  and  hui^esses.  The 
burgesses  havo  nominally  the  election  of  the  portreeve,  but 
he  is  in  reality  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  Ossory.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  recorder's  court  does  not  exceed  40j. 
Irish.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation,  which  is  about  equal 
to  its  expenditure,  is  only  15/.  per  annum.  Prior  to  the 
Union,  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown  returned  two  members 
each  to  the  Irish  parliament  The  representation  is  now 
confined  to  one  member  for  Kilkenny  city,  lu  1836  the 
number  of  voters  was  80S.  The  right  of  voting  is  regulated 
by  2nd  William  IV.,  c.  88.  Assizes  for  the  county  of  the 
city  are  held  twice  a  year,  and  quarter-sessiona  in  rotation 
with  the  towns  of  Castlecomer,  Thomastown,  and  Urltng- 
ford.  The  county  and  city  court-houses  are  built  on  the 
site  of  an  nntient  castle  of  the  Graces.  The  city  gaol  is  a 
small  building  badly  arranged;  but  that  for  the  county, 
situated  on  the  west  of  tho  town,  is  spacious  and  well  con- 
structed. 

The  town  is  well  built  and  has  a  busy  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance, particularly  that  portion  of  it  constituting  Kil- 
kenny Proper.  The  building  material  is  usually  stone 
whitened  or  dashed  with  rough-cast  The  duties  of  police 
are  discharged  by  a  Peace  Preservation  force  of  one  chief 
constable,  three  constables,  and  seventeen  sub-constablos, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  whom,  in  1635,  was  712/.  l&s.  Hid. 
Up  to  the  year  1836  (he  provisions  of  the  Lighting  and 
Cleansing  Act  of  9  George  IV.,  c.  82,  had  not  been  put  in 
force  in  Kilkenny.  The  environs  are  of  a  very  pleasing 
character,  and  the  Mall,  extending  a  mile  along  the  back  of 
the  unfinished  canal,  is  an  elegant  promenade. 

The  blanket  raanutacliiro,  although  much  decayed,  is 
still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  There  is  a  small 
manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  cloih  and  linens;  but  the 
chief  trade  is  in  grinding,  malting,  brewing,  and  distilling. 
Tanning  and  the  provision  trade  are  also  carried  on  exten- 
sively, and  there  are  great  fairs  twice  a. year  fur  wool  and 
black  cattle.  In  1689  the  number  of  houses  in  Kilkenny 
city  was  507;  in  Kilkenny  city,  including  Irishtown,  the 
numba  of  houses  in  1777  was  2274;  in  1768  the  number 
was  8689,  and  2870  in  1802.  The  foUowing  table  is  for  th« 
county  of  the  city—  ^  nnir\rt]r> 
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ml 
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Under  Act  I  WUUam  IV. 

c.  19          .  . 

8759 

4785 

1501 

1918 

1366 

10,887 

12,854 

23,741 

The  grammar -school  or  college  of  .Kilkenny  is  an  antient 
foundation  of  Pierce  Butler,  earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory, 
aiid  his  wif^  the  Lady  Margaret  Fit:^erald,  in  the  sixteenth 
centuiy ;  and  fbrther  endowed  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde  in 
1684.  By  the  dwrter  granted  on  the  latter  occasion  the 
children  of  the  retainers  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  may  be 
presented  for  infttruetion  in  Latin,  Oreek,  Hebrew,  poetry, 
and  oratory,  gratis,  and  the  children  of  townsmen  of  Kil- 
kenny at  hairprice ;  all  otl^ers  to  be  received  according  to 
the  rates  of  the  chief  schools  of  Dublin.  On  the  attainder  of 
James,  third  duke  of  Ormonde,  the  privilege  of  presenta- 
tion lapsed  to  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin..  At  present  the  head-master  receives  an  annuity 
of  140/.  per  annum  from  the  Ormonde  family.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  about  45.  A  poor-school  for  about  150 
children  of  both  sexes  is  supported  in  St.  Mary's  parish  by 
a  bequest  of  1 00/.  per  annum  left  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  by 
other  contributions  amounting;  to  about  602.  annually.  In 
the  same  parish  U  «  poor-school,  kept  by  nuns,  for  400 
females.  A  Mecbaaica  Friend  Society,  established  iu  1 835, 
has  a  libraiy  of  700  volumes  and  a  public  lecture-room.  A 
subscription  library,  containing  4000  volumes,  with  a  news- 
room attached,  haa  been  open  since  1811.  Hie  dep^oaiu  in 
the  Savings*  Bank,  established  in  1815,  amounted  in  1835 
to  23,784/. 

(Siatittical  Survey  of  Kilkenny ;  Ledwich's  Esmy  on  the 
Antifjuities  qf  Kilkenny;  Brewer's  Beautiet  of  Ireland ; 
Parliamentary  Reports  and  Papers.) 

K.IL.LALLA,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Tuam.in 
Ireland.  It  comprises  a  large  part  of  tho  county  of  Mayo, 
and  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  extending  from  east  to 
west  57  statute  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  27  miles. 
The  fJiapter  consists  ot  a  dean,  precentor,  and  archdeacon, 
with  five  prebendaries.  In  I! 92  there  were  in  the  diocese 
25  parishes,  ronstitutini;  11  beneficea,  having  12  churches 
of  the  Establishment.  In  IS34  the  numbers  were — parishes 
27,  benefices  13,  churches  of  the  Establishment  13,  other 
places  of  Protestant  worship  2,  Roman  Catholic  places  of 
worship  30.  In  the  latter  year  the  gross  population  of  the 
dioce>ic  was  144,289,  of  whom  there  were  7729  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  38  Presbyterians,  139  other  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  and  136,383  Roman  Catholics,  being  in 
the  proportion  of  18J  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant 
nearly.  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  this  diocese  139 
daily  schools,  educating  7413  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
being  i  n  the  proportion  of  5'  1 3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation under  daily  instruction,  in  which  respect  KiUalla 
ranks  twenty-seventh  among  the  38  dioceses  of  Ireland. 
Of  the  above  schools,  in  1834,  there  were  four  in  connection 
vith  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

SL  Muredach,  the  son  of  Eocbard,  was  consecrated  first 
lishop  of  the  see  by  St.  Patrich,  about  a.d.  440.  It  has 
been  neld  in  commendam  with  that  of  Achonry  since  the 
accession  of  Meyler  Magrath  to  the  bishopric,  a.d.  1607. 
Toe  la^t  bishop  of  the  united  diocese  was  Doctor  James 
Verschoyle,  on  whose  death  in  1833  these  sees  became  an- 
nexed to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Tuam,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  tho  3  Ic  4  William  IV.,  c.  37.  The  see  lands, 
now  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  comprise 
33,668^  statute  acres ;  the  gross  annual  revenue,  on  an 
average  of  three  years  enuing  December,  1833,  was 

Killalla  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Moy,  and 
has  a  population  of  1125.  It  is  a  place  of  some  trade  in 
the  export  of  grain  and  the  manunicture  of  coarse  linen, 
but  from  its  vicinity  to  the  more  thriving  town  of  Ballina 
[lUvol  it  ^lus  latterly  de<diiied.  The  cathedral,  vbich  > 


was  repaired  in  1817,  is  an  old  building,  and  is  used  also 
as  the  parish  church. 

The  diocese  of  Achonry  extends  from  north-east  to  south- 
west 35  statute  miles,  «id  is  27  statute  miles  broad.  It 
oomprisea  a  large  portion  the  county  of  Sligo,  and  a  part 
of  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  hounds  the  diocese  of  KiUalla  on 
the  south  and  east.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  pre- 
centor, and  archdeacon,  with  three  prebendaries.  In  1792 
there  were  in  the  diocese  27  parishes,  constituting  nine 
benefices,  having  eight  churches  of  the  Establishment.  In 
1834  the  numbers  were — parishes  25,  benefices  13,  churches 
of  the  Establishment  11,  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship 
35.  In  the  latter  year  the  gross  population  of  the  diocese 
was  114,422,  of  whom  there  were  5417  members  of  the 
Established  Church.  143  Presbyterians,  27  other  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  108,835  Romau  Catholics,  being  iu  the 
proportion  of  19^  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant  nearly. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  in  this  diocese  107  daily  schools, 
educating  8498  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  7'43  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  under 
daily  instruction,  in  which  respect  Achonry  ranks  seven- 
teenth among  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above 
schools,  in  1834,  14  were  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education. 

Achonry  is  a  mean  hamlet,  in  the  barony  of  Leney,  in 
the  county  of  Sligo.  The  cathedral  is  used  as  the  parish 
church.  The  see  lands  comprise  11,784  acres,  from  which 
the  annual  average  income  is  1481/.  6^.  9i(L 

(Ware's  Bishops ;  Beaufort's  JlfCTWoir  (j/"  a  Map  o/ Ire- 
land; Parliamentary  Betums.) 

KILLALOE,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archiepiscopal  pro- 
vince of  Cashel,  in  Ireland.  The  diocese  extends  upwards 
of  80  Irish  or  100  statute  milm,  through  the  counties  of 
Clare  and  Tipperary  into  the  King's  County ;  and  indudea 
also  a  small  part  of  Queen's  County,  Galway,  and  Limerick. 
It  varies  in  breadth  from  7  to  25  miles  Irish.  The  chapter 
consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chuicellor,  treasurer,  and 
archdeacon,  and  five  prebendaries.  In  1792  there  were  in 
the  diocese  1 1 9  parishes,  constituting  42  benefices,  baring 
35  churches  of  the  EslabliE^ment.  In  1834  the  numbers- 
were — parishes  108,  benefices  60,  churches  of  the  Esta- 
blishment 56,  other  places  of  Protestant  worship  5,  places: 
of  Roman  Catholic  worship  111.  In  the  latter  year  the' 
gross  population  of  the  diocese  was  379,076,  of  whom  there 
were  19,149  members  of  the  Established  Church,  16  Pres- 
bvterians,  326  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  359.586 
I&}m8n  Cathtdics,  being  in  the  proportion  of  18(  Roman 
Catholics  to  one  Protestant  nearly.  In  the  same  year  tber» 
were  in  this  diocese  349  dailj^  schools,  educating  23,452 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  being  in  the  proportion  of  6'19 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,, 
in  which  respect  Killaloe  ranks  twenty-fourth  among  the 
32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools,  in  1834,13 
were  in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

Killaloe,  a  small  town  on  the  Shannon,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Loch  Der^,  takes  its  name  from  St.  Lua,  called 
Mo-Lua,  who  founded  a  cell  there  about  the  beginning  o£ 
the  seventh  century.  St.  Flannan,  his  disciple,  was  conse- 
crated first  bishop  of  this  see,  at  Rome,  about  a.d.  63ft,. 
About  AJ>.  1195  the  antient  sees  of  Innis-Cathy  and  Rosr- 
crea  were  annexed  to  Killaloe,  and  in  1 752  Killfonora  was 
added.  The  united  diocese  of  Clonfert  and  Kitmacduagh, 
having  become  vacant,  is  now,  by  the  3  &  4  William  IV.. 
c.  37,  also  annexed  to  Killaloe.  The  see  lands  of  tbe 
diocese  comprise  7528  acres,  of  an  average  annual  value  in. 
1831  of  4532/.  9f.  Id.  The  cathedral,  whicbw  eteeteA^y 
Donald  O'Brian.  king  of  Umei[if|^|^ft(|Jj^(4j^06WC 
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building  with  ft  square  toww.  The  episcopal  palace  is  a 
handsome  residence  in  a  well  planted  demesne  overlooking 
the  Shannon,  which  here  runs  rapidly  over  a  rocky  channel, 
The  stone-rooihd  cell  of  St.  Molua  stands  near  the  cathe- 
dral. It  is  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  the  building  of  the 
seventh  century. 
(Ware's  Bithopt ;  Beaufort's  Memoir  i  Parhamentary 

Betums.)  ,  .    ,  ^ 

KILL ARNE  Y,  a  marliet  and  post-town  m  the  harony  of 
Mugonihv  and  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland;  diitant  man 
Dublin  147  Irish  or  187 'statute  miles. 

The  estahlishment  of  Iron  wwks  Inr  Sir  WiUiam  Petty 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lower  Lake  of  Killorney  led 
to  the  erection  of  the  town,  which  is  distant  from  the 
lake  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  continued  a  smaU  place 
ttU  shout  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  proprie- 
tor, Lord  Kenmare,  invited  several  respectable  families  to 
settle  tl)ei«,  and  erected  some  houses  f^r  the  linen  manu- 
facture in  the  vicinity.  Soon  after  a  new  Btreet,  now  the 
High  Street  of  the  town,  waa  built,  and  a  commodious  hotel 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  visitors 
who  about  this  time  began  to  be  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  neighbouring  scenery.  The  working  of  the  copper- 
mines  at  Ross  and  Muckruss  contributed  to  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  town ;  and  it  has  now  become  a  place  of 
permanent  residence  f&r  many  inhalnLants  of  the  better 
tlass,  as  well  as  a  fovourite  resort  for  great  numbers  of 
tourists  each  summer  and  autumn.  It  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal streets  at  right  angles,  with  several  smaller  streets 
leading  from  them.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  main 
street  is  ihe  best  part  of  tlie  town,  called  Kenmare  Place, 
near  which  is  the  entrance  to  Lord  Kenmare's  demesne,  a 
finely  timbered  park,  which  greatly  ornaments  the  approach 
to  Killarney  on  this  side.  In  the  main  street  are  two  ex- 
cellent hotels.  Besides  the  church,  which  is  a  respectable 
old  huildinK,  there  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
nunnery,  and  two  subscription  readii^-rooms.  The  general 
appearance  of  tbe  town  is  neat,  an^  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  very  animated. 

Quarter-sessions  are  held  here  four  times  in  the  year, 
besides  weekly  petty-sessions.  The  court-house  is  a  hand- 
some stone  eaifice,  having  a  bridewell  attwdied.  The  old 
court-house  has  been  converted  into  a  theatre.  Balls  are 
occaswnally  given  in  the  upper  |wrt  of  the  market-house, 
which  is  an  old  building,  now  chiefly  appropriated  to  the 
sale  of  linens.  There  are  a  fever-hospital,  dispensary,  and 
almshouse  for  the  aged  women,  the  last  supported  by  the 
countess  of  Kenmare.  There  is  a  free-school  for  400  males, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men, and  anotlier  for  SOU  females,  attached  to  the  nunnery, 
both  of  which  are  liberally  patronized  by  the  Kenmaie 
family.  There  is  also  a  free-school  for  44  males  and  34 
females,  under  the  superintendence  of  tbe  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Churcli,  and  a  national  school. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Killarney,  in  1831, 
was  936;  and  of  inhabitants  7910.  of  whom  8715  were  in 
the  parish  of  Killarney,  and  1195  in  the  parish  of  Agbadoe. 

(Smith's  ArUient  and  Prewnt  State  qf  the  County  qf 
Kerry;  Fraxer's  Guidebook  for  Ireland,  Dublin,  1838; 
Parliamentary  JteporU  and  Pcmers.) 

KILLARNEY  LAKES.  [Kerry.] 

KILLAS,  the  local  name  of  a  group  of  rocks  in  Corn- 
wall, ranked  by  geologists  with  tho  clay-slate,  or  grauwacke 
slate  of  other  countries.  The  term  is  perhaps  most  pro- 
perly applied  to  denote  fissile  argillaceous  rocks,  such  as 
are  usually  called  clay-slate;  but  it  is  often  extended  to 
other  earthy  compounds  allied  to  these  by  geological  posi- 
tion. (SeeRev.  J.Conybeare,^nn./AtX,new  series, vol.  vi.) 
Near  granite  the  kilhu  is  supposed  by  many  geologists  to 
undei^  great  alterations  of  character,  to  become '  metamor- 
phic,*  so  as  to  assume  more  or  less  of  the  characters  of  pyro- 
eenous  rocks.  In  thoie  *  altered '  rocks  liea  a  great  port  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Cornwall ;  tin  and  copper  v^ns 
abound  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  contiguous  granite,  to 
whose  intluence  their  mineral  characters  are  ascribed.  Dr. 
Borlasc,  in  his  work  '  On  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,*  assigns 
to  these  rocks  the  title  of  Ccnmubianite. 

KILLENITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  both  crystallised 
anil  massive.  The  crystals  are  imperfect ;  the  primai'y  form 
appears  to  be  a  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the 
lateral  faces  and  short  diagonal ;  fracture  uneven  ;  structure 
lamellar ;  colour  greenish  and  brownish  yellow ;  streak  yel- 
lowish-white; lustre  glimmering  dull,  vitreous;  tranuu- 1 


cent;  opaque;  specific  gravity  2*698;  hardness  4*n; 
scratched  hy  the  knife ;  frangil>le. 

By  the  blow-pipe  becomes  white,  swells  up,  and  fuses 
into  a  colourless  enamel. 

It  occurs  in  granite  veins  at  Killeny  near  Dublin,  and  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  conust  of 

Silica       .  .  •  49*08 

Alumina  .  .  •  30*60 
Potash      .  .  ,  6*  78 

Oxide  of  iroJl        .  .  3*27 

Water      ...  10* 

98*67 

KILLFENORA,  a  bishtm^  see  in  the  archiepiseopal 
province  of  Cashel,  in  Ireland.  It  is  confined  to  the 
baronies  of  Burrin  and  Corcomroe,  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  extends  only  23  statute  miles  by  11.  The  chspter  is 
the  same  with  that  of  Killaloe,  excepting  the  prebendaries. 
In  1792  it  contained  19  parishes,  constituting  eight  bene- 
fices, having  three  churches  of  the  Establishment.  In  1&34 
the  numbers  were— pariubes  19,  benefices  6,  churches  of 
the  Establishment  3,  other  places  of  Protestant  worship  1. 
Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship  15.  In  the  latter  year 
the  gross  population  of  the  diocese  was  36,405,  of  whom 
there  were  233  members  of  the  Eatabhshed  Church,  4 
Presbyterians,  and  36,166  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  1S1|  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant 
nearly.  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  this  diocese  28 
day-schools,  educating  2256  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
being  in  the  pn^xirtion  of  6*14  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation under  daily  instruction,  m  which  respect  Killfenora 
ranks  twenty-fifth  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the 
above  schools,  in  1834,  there  were  not  any  in  connection  with 
the  National  Board  of  Education. 

There  are  no  authentic  accounts  of  this  see,  which  was 
antiently  called  Fenabure  and  Cellumabrach,  till  a.d.  1265, 
when  one  Christian  was  bishop.  Killfenora  was  first  united 
to  Clonfert  a.d.  1741,  and  subsequently  to  Killaloe  a.u. 
1752,  which  union  still  subsists.  The  see  lands  comprise 
9237  acres.  The  income  is  included  in  that  of  Killaloe. 
The  cathedral  ser^-es  as  a  parish  church ;  it  is  a  respectable 
building,  yrilh  a  massive  square  tower. 

(Ware's  BUhopt;  Beaufort's  Memoir;  Parliamentary 
Returnt.) 

KILLINEY,  a  village  near  Dublin,  where  the  junction 
of  Ihe  granite  and  schist  of  the  Wicklow  mountains  may  he 
advantageously  observed.  The  granite  is  bard,  and  contains 
plumose  mica.  The  edges  of  tbe  schistose  strata  repose  on  a 
basis  of  granite.  'The  schist  is  much  contorted,  and  some- 
times so  convoluted  as  lo  form  concentric  crusts.  At  the 
line  of  junction  the  schist  abounds  in  crystals  of  andalusite 
groupeu  in  a  stelliform  manner.  Numerous  veins  issue 
from  the  granite,  and  intersect  the  micaceous  schist.  These 
veins  frequently  contain  fragments  of  micaceous  schist.* 
(Dr.  Scouter,  Memoranda  of  Ob^ecit  qf  OeologieiU  Interest 
in  the  Vicinity  uf  Dublin,  1835.) 

KILMACDUA6U,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  arehuviseopal 
province  of  Tuam,  in  Ireland.  It  lies  whoUy  within  tbe 
county  of  Galway,  extending  along  the  south-western 
boundary  of  that  county  23  statute  miles  by  15.  The  chapter 
consists  of  a  dean,  provost*  chancellor,  archdeacon,  and  two 
prebendaries.  In  1792  it  was  divided  into  60  parishes,con- 
stituting  15  benefices,  having  14  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment. In  1834  the  numbers  were — parishes  21,  benefices 
4.  churches  of  the  Establishraent  4,  other  places  of  Pro- 
testant worship  1,  places  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  14. 
In  the  latter  year  the  gross  population  of  the  diocese  was 
46,132,  of  whom  656  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  45,476  were  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  69J  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant 
nearly.  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  the  diocese  53 
schools,  educating  3551  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  7*70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
under  daily  instruction,  in  which  respect  Kilmacduagh 
stand;!  sixteenth  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Irdand.  Of  the 
above  schools,  in  1834,  there  were  not  any  in  connection  with 
the  National  Board  of  Education. 

The  see  was  founded  hy  Colman,  the  son  of  Duach,  a 
relative  of  Guair,  king  of  C^niiaught,  who  endowed  the 
bishopric  with  large  possessions  about- the  end  of  the  sixth 
century.  Stephen  Kerovon,  bi^hup  of  Kilmacduagh,  was 
translated  lo  Clonfert  a.o.  15(^2,  sn^e  which  ;Lime  these 
see.  have  been  unit^db.gM^ /^tJ^e^"" 
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the  united  dioceses  are  now  annexed  to  the  see  of  KHlaloe 
and  Kilirenoro,  and  their  temporalities  vested  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical CommisBioners.  The  see  lands  consist  of  3950^ 
statute  acres,  producing  an  average  annual  income  of  875/. 
The  cathedral,  a  modern  edifice,  is  situated  in  the  town  of 
Gort.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  abbey  founded  by 
St.  Coltnan  at  Kilmacduagh,  and  a  round  tower  which 
leans  remarkably  from  the  perpendicular. 

(Wm^'s  Bishops;  Beaufort s  Memoir;  Parliamentary 
Relamt.) 

KILMARNOCK,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Cunningham  and  ^ire  of  Ayr,  6S  miles  south-west 
by  west  from  Edinbur^.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and 
populous  district,  and  is  well  supplied  with  coal  from  the 
neighbouring  mines.  Its  situation  however  is  low,  and  up 
to  the  1>eginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  considered 
the  most  irr^utarly-built  town  in  this  part  of  Scotland. 
During  this  century  acta  of  parliament  have  been  passed 
for  cleansing,  lighting,  and  paving  the  streets,  and  at  pre- 
sent it  contains  some  handsome  modern  houses,  a  bank, 
bridewell,  workhouse,  and  commodious  grammar-school. 
Kilmarnock  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  Ayr- 
shire for  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  is  more  particularly 
noted  for  the  weaving  of  sbawla  and  carpets,  of  which  it  ex- 
ports so  large  a  quantity,  that  the  amiaal  value  of  these  two 
branches  of  manufocture  is  alone  estimated  at  100,000^. 

Kilmarnock  was  erected  into  s  free  buigh  of  tnrony  by 
the  charter  of  James  VI.  in  1591,  and  anew  by  the  charter 
of  Charles  11.  in  1672^  Hie  property  of  the  burgh  is  valued 
at  7893/.,  its  revenue  at  36oi.,  its  expenditure  at  256/^  and 
its  debt  at  3675/.  The  population  of  the  bui^h  and  parish 
in  1831  was  18.093,  having  been  increased  by  S324  persons 
in  the  ten  preceding  years,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
improvement  which  nad  taken  plai»  in  the  trade  and  manu- 
facture of  the  town  within  that  period.  In  union  with  Port 
Glasgow,  Kilmarnock  now  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. {Local  Reports  qf  Commissioners  on  Scotch  Cor- 
poratitms ;  Beauties  o/  Scotland^  &c.) 

KILMORE,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archiepiscopal  province 
of  Armagh,  in  Ireland.  It  comprises  portions  of  the  counties 
of  Fermanagh,  Leitrim,  and  Cavan,  and  a  small  part  of  the 
county  of  Heath,  and  ext«ids  74  statute  miles  in  length  by 
from  13  to  25  in  breadth.  It  has  a  dean  and  archdeacon,  but 
no  chapter.  In  1792  it  was  divided  into  39  parishes,  con- 
stituting 30  benefices,  havitig  36  churches.  In  1834  the 
numbers  Were— parishes  37,  benefices  38,  churches  of  the 
Establishment  43,  other  places  of  Protestant  worship  5, 
places  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  76.  In  the  latter  vear 
the  gross  population  of  this  diocese  was  296,305,  of  wnom 
there  were  46,879  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
B736  Presbyterians,  97  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
240,593  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  the  proportion  of  •^  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  one  Protestant  nearly.  In  the  same  year 
there  were  in  this  diocese  446  schools  educating  30,623  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  being  in  the  pnniortion  of  10'33  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,  in 
which  respect  Kilmore  ranks  second  among  the  32  dioceses 
or  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools  23  were,  in  1834,  in  oon- 
nwtion  with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

Prior  to  A.D.  1454  the  bishops  of  this  district  took  their 
liile  from  Tribuma,  an  obscure  village  of  the  territory  of 
Brefre.  In  that  year  Andrew  MacBrady,  bishop  of  Tri- 
burna,  by  the  consent  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  erected  the 
parish  church  of  St  Feliney  of  Kilmore  into  a  cathedral ; 
from  v^hieh  time  he  and  his  successors  have  had  the  pre- 
lent  title.  John  Garvey,  who  was  promoted  to  this  see 
>n  1 585,  was  the  first  Protestant  bishop.  After  his  death 
in  158S,  the  see  lay  vacant  until  1603.  From  1629  to  1641 
it  was  filled  by  William  Bedell,  a  prelate  of  great  piety  and 
laming.  [Bbdbil.]  By  the  3rd  and  4th  William  IV,  c  37, 
^is  diocese  becomes  united  with  that  of  Elphia  on  either 
nlling  vacant.  On  this  union,  the  temporalities  of  Elphin 
^nt  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  On  the  archie- 
piscopnl  see  of  Tuam  becoming  voiil,  the  bishopric  of  Ar- 
^gh,  hitherto  united  to  it,  will  also  he  annexed  to  Kilmore. 
The  see  lands  comwise  28,531  acres,  producing  an  average 
annual  income  of  7477/.  17*.  O^d.  The  antient  parish 
cbiirrh  of  Kilmore  serves  as  the  cathedral.  The  bishop's 
l^lace  is  a  lai^e  mansion  situated  in  a  fins  demeine  near 
the  town  of  Cavan. 

f Ware's  Bi^opi;  Beaufbrfi  i09mofr;  Bxrlianmtartf 
Setams,) 

'  KlUBOLTON  [HvnTiKGBONiBiu.] 


KIMCHI,  DAVID,  a  very  celebrated  Jewish  rabbi,  was 
horn  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Narbonne.  His  father, 
Joseph  Kimchi,  and  his  brother  Moses  Kimchi,  also  enjoyed 
much  reputation  among  tfaeir  contemporaries:  they  both 
wrote  several  works  on  Hebrew  grammar  and  commentaries 
on  the  Scriptures ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  printed 
with  the  exception  of '  A  Commentary  on  the  Life  of  Ezra,' 
by  Moses  Kimchi,  printed  in  the  Rabbuiical  Bible  of  Venice, 
1549 ;  and  also  a  Hebrew  Grammar  by  fba  same  author, 
Venice,  1624. 

David  Kimchi  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  ag 
one  of  their  moat  illustrious  rabbis.  He  possessed  such 
great  influence  among  his  contemporaries,  that  be  was 
chosen,  in  1283,  arbiter  of  the  controversy  which  had  sub- 
sisted for  some  years  between  the  Spanish  and  Ftonch 
rabbis  respecting  the  opinions  of  Maimonides.  He  died 
about  the  year  1240. 

The  most  important  of  his  works  are :— a  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, entitled  ^^3D  (ificA/o/),  that  is, 'Perfection,' Venice, 
1545;  Leyden,  1631 ;  and  frequently  reprinted ;  'ADiction- 
ary  of  Hebrew  Roots,'  Naples,  1490;  Venice,  1529,  1552; 
&c.  Kimchi  also  wrote  commentaries  on  almost  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament:  the  most  valuable  are  said 
to  he  those  upon  Isaiah.  Many  of  these  commentaries  have 
been  printed  separately ;  tiie  whole  of  them  were  published 
by  Breithaupt,  Gotha,  1713,  3  vols.  4to. 

KINCARI)INESH1RE,  or  the  MEARNS,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  is  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland,  situated 
between  56'  47' and  57'  8'N.  lat.,  and  between  2°  5'  and 
2"  46'  W.  long.  On  the  north  and  north-west  it  is  hounded 
by  Aberdeenshire ;  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Forfar- 
shire, and  on  the  east  by  the  ocean.  Its  greatest  length 
from  the  hay  of  Aberdeen  on  the  north  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Esk  on  the  south  is  about  30  miles;  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  Dunnotar  Castle  on  the  east  to  Mount  Bat- 
tock  on  the  west  is  rather  leas  than  20  miles.  It  contains 
362  square  miles,  or  244,480  acres,  of  which  1280  are 
water:  half  the  county  is  supposed  to  consist  of  cultivated 
land,  woodland,  improvable  moor,  &c.,  and  half  of  moun- 
tuns,  bills,  &0. 

The  Grampian  range,  whose  extremity  ferms  the  pro- 
montory of  Girdleness  in  this  county,  occupies  the  western, 
central,  and  more  northern  |nrts  of  Kincardineshire.  Mount 
Caerloch,  the  highest  summit  in  this  county,  rises  1890  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  To  the  south  of  the  Grampians  the 
county  descends  into  what  is  locally  termed  the  '  How  or 
Hollow  of  the  Meams,'  which  is  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Strathmore.  Strathmore  commences  at  Stonehaven  in  this 
county  and  extends  in  a  south-westerly  direction  as  far  aa 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  contains  about  50,000  acres  of  com- 
paratively low,  fertile,  and  generally  well-culti\-ated  land, 
comprising  about  7000  acres  of  thriving  plantations.  Along 
the  coast,  from  the  North  Esk  river  to  Stonehaven,  the  soil 
consists  chiefly  of  a  deep  strong  loam  on  a  clay  bottom, 
ond  about  32,000  acres  of  this  district  are  in  a  high  state  of 
cultiTation,  Uie  remainder  bmng  occupied  with  pasture, 
moor,  and  woodland.  A  third  arable  district  is  comprised 
within  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Dee.  In  1807  the  stock  of 
cattle  was  estimated  at  24,825  head;  of  which  6236  were 
milch  cows,  and  5280  calves;  and  the  sheep  stock  at 
24,957,  exclusive  of  lambs.  The  average  rent  of  land  in 
181 U  was  13s.  2d.  an  acre,  and  the  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perly as  assessed  in  1815  was  94,861/. ;  but  since  then  many 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  and  prosecuted  with 
extraordinary  spirit,  and  the  value  of  the  land  proportionally 
augmented;  thus  in  the  parish  of  Bervie,  the  rent  of  the 
Haugh  lands  adjoining  the  sea  is  about  5/.  per  acre.  The 
average  rate  of  wages  in  the  perish  of  Garvoek  for  married 
servants  employed  in  agrienlture  by  the  half-year  is,  fer  a 
man  5/.  I0«.,  and  fer  aboy  1/.  15«.,  both  summer  and  winter. 
The  practice  of  cutting  cfown  the  crops  at  a  flxed  price  per 
acre,  usually  10;.,  is  becoming  very  prevalent.  The  ordi- 
nary duration  of  leases  is  1 9  years.  The  tenant  is  hound  to 
good  husbandry,  though  generally  allowed  to  consult  his 
own  interest,  except  where  very  unfair  dealing  appears. 
Farm  buildings  are  but  indifferent,  and  there  is  a  general 
want  of  enclosures  throughout  the  county.  The  people  are 
fur  the  most  part  cleanlv  in  their  persons,  orderly  iu  their 
conduct,  and  regular  in  toeir  religious  duties. 
The  mineralogy  of  this  county  is  not  ofgreat  import- 
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places  tnere  tre  Time -quarriefl,  and  u  the  stone  is  of  excellent 
quality,  a  more  abunaant  supply  of  fUel  is  all  that  is  wanted 
to  render  them  of  great  value. 

The  principal  riven  are  the  Dee  on  the  north,  antl  the 
North  Esk  [Foefar]  on  the  south.  The  other  streams, 
the  Dye,  Cowie,  Carron,  Bervie,  and  Luther,  are  small,  but 
several  of  them  contain  valuable  salmon  fiBheries.  The 
cod  and  Ung  fiithery  along  the  coast  commences  in  October 
and  closes  in  July ;  and  the  haddock,  skate,  and  turbot 
flsherv,  which  is  carried  on  with  great  activity,  usually  be- 
gins on  the  first  of  May,  and  closes  about  the  middle  of 
J  uly.  The  herrii^-flshery  has  declined,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  the  ftsh  having  forsakeo  that  pert  of  the  coast 
The  weaving  of  dowlas,  household  linen,  &c.  is  the  ehiaf 
manufacture  of  the  county,  and  employs  about  !00  men. 
The  county  is  divided  into  21  parishes,  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  which  in  1831  was  31.431,  forming  7136  families, 
whereof  2976  were  employed  in  agriculture,  2281  in  trade, 
handicraft,  &c.,  and  1879  not  comprised  in  the  preceding 
classes.  In  all  the  parishes  there  are.  beside  the  parochial- 
school,  several  unendowed  private  schools,  wherein  writing, 
arithmetic  and  English  grammar  are  taught.  The  county 
returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  The  principal  towns 
are  Stonehaven,  the  county  town,  Bervie  [BKRVHt].  Johns- 
haven,  and  Laurencekirk.  Of  these  towns,  Bervie  unites 
with  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  Brechin,  and  Aherhrolliwick  in 
returning  one  member  to  parliament 

The  old  town  of  Stonehaven  is  reputed  a  burgh  of 
harvny.  but  the  diarter  of  erection  is  not  known  lo  exist, 
neither  has  its  date  been  ascertained.  It  is  conveniently 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Carron  river,  and  possesses 
an  excellent  harbour,  sheltered  on  the  south-east  by  a  high 
lock,  which  runs  out  into  the  sea,  and  on  the  north-ease  by 
a  quay,  well  adapted  for  the  loading  aud  unloading  of 
goods.  To  the  north  of  the  old  town,  but  adjoining  to  it, 
is  the  new  town  of  Stonehaven,  which  in  point  of  wealth 
and  population  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the 
other.  It  has  ri&en  suddenly,  and  is  rapidly  increasing,  but 
it  is  neither  lighted  nor  watched,  and  very  imperfectly 
^aned.  IVom  want  of  power  to  remove  the  dunghdk  kept 
at  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants.  The  old  town  has  long 
befm  supii^d  with  water  from  private  wells,  and  a  company 
has  been  formed  within  the  last  fbw  years  for  the  smiply 
of  the  nev  town.  According  to  the  local  reports  of  Com- 
missioners in  1836,  the  wealthier  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  then  very  anxious  to  adopt  toe  new  Police  Act,  but 
the  majority  of  the  town  were  opposed  to  all  assessment 
The  population,  which  in  1835  was  estimated  at  3050,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  This  is  attributed  partly  to  the  cultivation 
of  waste  lands  and  partly  to  the  increase  of  manufactures. 

(New  Slatiatical  Account  of  Scotland;  Beauties  qf  Scot- 
land ;  Parliamentary  Papers,  Sec) 

KING.  The  primary  use  of  this  word  is  to  denote  a  per- 
son in  whom  is  vested  the  higher  executive  functions  in  an 
independent  state,  togetha  with  ashue,  more  or  less  limited, 
of  the  sovereign  power.  The  state  may  consist  of  a  vast 
assemblage  of  persons,  lik?  the  French  or  the  Spanish 
nation,  or  the  ^itish  people,  in  which  several  nations  are 
included ;  or  it  may  be  small,  like  the  Danes,  or  like  one  of 
tiie  states  while  in  England  there  were  seven  states  ir.&e- 
penilent  of  each  other;  yet  if  the  chief  executive  functions 
are  vested  in  some  one  person  who  has  also  a  share  in  the 
sovereign  power,  the  idea  represented  by  the  word  king 
seems  to  be  complete.  It  is  even  used  for  those  chiefs  of 
savage  tribes  who  are  a  state  only  in  a  certain  loose  and 
colloquial  sense  of  the  term. 

It  signifies  nothing  whether  the  power  of  such  a  person  is 
limited  only  by  his  own  conscience  and  will,  or  whether  his 

K)wer  be  limited  by  certain  immemorial  usages  and  written 
W8,  or  in  any  oiher  w  ay ;  still  such  a  person  is  a  king. 
Nor  does  it  signify  whether  he  succeed  to  the  throne,  the 
seat  on  which  he  sits  when  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  au- 
thority, by  descent  and  inheritance  on  the  death  of  his  p>'e- 
decessor,  just  as  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer  succeeds  to  his 
Other's  rank  and  title  on  the  death  of  the  parent,  or  ii 
elected  to  dU  tlw  ufn<!o  by  some  council  or  body  of  persons 
selected  out  of  the  nation  he  is  to  govern,  or  by  tne  suf- 
frages of  the  who'.c  nation.  Thus  there  was  a  king  of  Po- 
land, who  wns  oil  elected  king;  a  king  of  England,  who 
succeeded  by  liureditary  right. 

Still  in  countries  whore  the  kingly  ofGce  is  hereditary, 
some  form  has  always  been  gone  through  on  the  accession 
of  a  new  king,  in  which  there  was  a  recognition  on  the  part 


of  the  peopte  of  hu  right,  a  claim  from  them  that  he  should 
pledge  himself  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  and 
generally  a  religious  ceremony  performed,  in  which  anoint- 
ing him  with  oil  and  placing  a  crown  upon  his  head  were 
conspicuous  acts.  By  this  last  act  is  symbolised  liis  supre- 
macy ;  and  by  the  anointing  a  certain  sacredness  is  thrown 
around  his  person.  These  kinds  of  ceremonies,  we  believe, 
are  found  in  all  countries  in  which  the  sovereign,  or  the 
person  sharing  in  the  sovereign  power,  is  known  as  king ; 
and  these  coenumies  seem  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  succession  of  an  hereditary  king  to  his  Ihrene  and  the 
succession  of  an  hereditary  peer  to  his  rank* 

The  distinction  between  a  king  and  an  emperor  is  not 
very  clearly  defined.  Emperor  comes  from  imperatnr,  a 
title  used  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  empire.  When 
that  empire  became  divided,  each  sovereign,  that  of  the  West 
and  that  of  the  East,  called  himself  an  emperor.  These 
emperors  claimed  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  other  sovereigns. 
The  emperor  of  Germanv  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  successor 
to  the  emperors  of  the  \f^est,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  (who 
was  and  is  often  called  the  Czar),  is,  with  less  pretension  to 
the  honour,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  successor  to  the  emperor 
of  the  East  But  we  speak  of  the  emperor  of  China,  where 
emperor  is  clearly  nothing  more  than  king,  and  we  use 
emperor  rather  than  king  only  out  of  regard  to  the  vast 
extent  of  his  dominions.  Napoleon  called  himself  an 
emperor;  and  we  sometimes  speak  of  the  British  empire. 

[EUPESOR.] 

The  word  ktn^  is  of  pure  Teutonic  ongin,  and  is  found 
slightly  varied  in  its  literal  elements  in  most  of  the  lan- 
guages which  are  sprung  from  the  Teutonic  The  French, 
me  llalian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Portuguese,  on  the  othur 
hand,  have  chosen  to  continue  the  use  of  the  Latin  word 
rex,  only  slightly  varying  the  orthography  according  to  the 
analogies  of  each  particular  language.  King,  traced  to  its 
oriein,  seems  to  denote  one  to  whom  superior  knowledge 
had  given  superior  power,  allied,  as  it  seems  to  be.  to  know, 
con,  can;  but  on  the  etymology,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  remote  origin  of  the  word,  different  opinians  huve  been 
held,  and  the  question  may  still  be  considered  undeter- 
mined. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  words  employed  to  designate 
the  sovereigns  of  particular  states,  in  using  which  we  adopt 
the  word  which  the  people  of  those  states  use,  instead  of  the 
word  king.  Thus  there  is  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  and  the  grand  Sultan,  la  the  United  States  of 
America  very  limited  powers  are  given  to  one  person,  who  is 
elected  to  ei^oy  them  fur  a  short  period  witn  tlie  title  of 
President.  A  Regent  is  a  temporary  king. 

A  personage  in  whom  such  extraordinary  powers  have 
been  vested  must  of  necessity  have  had  very  much  to  do 
with  the  progress  and  welfare  of  particular  nations,  and 
with  the  progress  of  human  society  at  large.  When  held  by 
a  person  of  a  tyrannical  turn  of  mind,  they  might  be  ua^ 
use  of  to  repress  all  that  was  great  and  generous  in  the 
masses  who  were  governed,  and  to  introduce  among  them  all 
the  '=,vils  and  miseries  of  slavery.  Possessed  by  a  person  of 
oi>  ambitious  spirit,  they  might  introduce  unnecessary  quar- 
relling among  nations  to  open  the  way  for  conquest  so  that 
whole  nations  might  suffer  for  the  gratification  of  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  one.  The  lover  of  peace  and  truth,  and 
human  improvement  and  security,  may  have  found  in  the 
possession  of  kingly  power  the  means  of  benefitmg  a  people 
to  an  extent  that  might  satisfy  the  most  benevolent  lieart 
But  it  must  nuw  by  the  long  e.Yperience  of  mankind  have 
become  suflicicntly  apparent  that  for  the  king  himself  and 
for  his  people  it  is  best  that  there  should  be  strong  checks 
in  the  frame  of  society  on  the  mere  personal  and  jvivate 
disposition  of  kings,  in  the  forms  of  courts  of  justice,  coun- 
cils, parliaments,  and  other  bodies  or  single  persons  wliose 
Goncuirence  must  he  obtained  before  anything  is  undertaken 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  community  are  extensively  in> 
Tolved.  In  most  countries,  as  in  England,  there  are  con- 
trolling powers  such  as  these,  and  even  in  countries  in  which 
the  executive  and  legislative  power  are  nominally  m  some 
one  person  absolutely,  the  acts  of  that  person  are  virtually 
controlled,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  opinion  of  the -people, 
a  power  constantly  inci'easing  as  the  facilities  of  communi- 
cation and  the  knowledge  of  a  people  advance. 

Nothing  can  be  more  various  tlian  the  constitutional 
checks  in  different  states  on  the  kingly  power,  or,  as  it  is 
more  usually  called  in  England,  theroval  jt»-erc^^tt)e.  Such 
a  subiect  mu.tbepa»>g,^^^^^aD@^^^^  lim.-.. 
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saeh  as  tbU  moat  he,  elie  in  apes^^  of  the  kingly  digallj 
it  mi^bt  have  been  proper  to  exhibit  how  diversely  power  is 
distributed  in  different  states,  each  having  at  its  head  a 
king.  But  the  subject  must  not  be  dismissed  without  a  few 
observations  on  the  kingly  offioe  (now  by  hereditaiy  descent 
disehai^ed  hy  a  queen)  [QnxBH},  as  it  existi  among  our- 
selves. 

The  dawn  of  the  Enslish  kingly  power  is  to  be  perceived 
in  the  establishment  of  Egbert,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century,  as  king  of  the  Engli^.  His  ftmily  is  iUnsftatad 
by  the  talents  and  virtues  Alfred,  and  the  peaoeM* 
ness  and  piety  of  Edwaid.  On  his  death  there  ensued  a 
■tru^le  rarthe  mooesBion  between  the  representative  of  Uie 
Danish  kings,  who  for  awhile  had  usurped  upm  the  pos- 
terity of  EgDMt,  and  William  then  duke  of  Normandy.  It 
ended  with  the  succeas  of  Wdliam. 

This  is  generally  regarded  as  a  kind  of  new  beginning  of 
the  race  of  English  kings,  for  William  was  but  remotely 
allied  to  any  of  tne  Saxon  kings.  In  his  Ascendants  the 
kingly  ofBce  has  ever  since  continued;  but  though  the 
English  throne  is  hereditary,  it  is  not  hereditary  in  a  sense 
perfectly  absolute,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  ever  so 
considered.  For  when  Henry  I.  was  dead,  leaving  only  a 
daughter,  named  Maud,  she  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne ; 
and  when  Stephen  died,  his  son  did  not  suoeeed,  but  the 
crown  passed  to  the  sou  <^  Maud.  Again}  on  the  death  of 
Richard  I.  a  youDg»  brother  socceeded,  to  the  enduBion 
of  the  son  and  daughtw  of  an  elder  brother  deceased,  llien 
ensued  a  lon^  series  of  regular  and  undisputed  successions ; 
but  when  Richard  II,  was  deposed,  the  crown  passed  to  his 
cousin  Henry  of  Lancaster,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  son  of 
Edward  IIL,  though  there  were  descendants  living  of  Lionel, 
duke  of  Clarence  who  was  older  than  John  among  the 
children  of  Edward  III.  When  the  rule  of  Henry  VI. 
became  weak,  the  issue  of  Lionel  advanced  their  claim. 
The  struggle  was  long  and  bloody.  It  ended  in  a  kind  of 
compromise,  the  chief  of  the  Lancastrian  party  taking  to 
wife  the  heiress  of  the  Yorkists.  From  that  marriage  have 
sprung  all  the  later  sovereigns,  and  the  principle  of  here- 
ditary suooession  remained  undisturbed  till  the  re^  of 
King  William  UI.,  who  was  called  to  the  throne  on  the 
abdication  of  James  II.,  when  an  act  was  passed  excluding 
the  male  issue  of  James,  the  issue  of  his  sister  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  and  the  issue  of  his  aunt  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
with  the  exception  of  her  youngest  daughter  the  Princess 
Sophia  and  her  issue,  who  were  Protestants.  On  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  this  law  of  the  succession  took  effect 
iu  fhvour  of  King  George  I.,  son  of  the  Princess  Sophia. 

Now  the  heir  succeeds  to  the  throne  immediately  on  the 
decease  of  his  predecessor,  so  that  the  king,  as  the  phrase 
is,  never  dier.  But  it  is  supposed  that  antiently  there  was 
a  short  intermission,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  royal  power 
vas  not  possessed  till  there  had  been  mnw  kind  of  reoog- 
nition  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

At  the  coronation  of  tbe  king  he  makes  oath  to  three 
thirds  -.—that  he  will  govern  aocwding  to  law ;  that  he  will 
cause  justioe  to  be  administered ;  and  that  he  will  nuintain 
the  Protestant  churoh. 

His  person  is  sacred.  Ho  cannot  by  any  process  of  law 
be  called  to  account  for  any  of  his  acts.  His  concurrence  is 
necessary  to  every  legislative  enactment  He  sends  em- 
busies,  makes  treaties,  and  even  enters  into  wars  without 
aay  previous  consultation  with  parliament.  He  nominates 
the  judges  and  the  other  high  officers  of  state,  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  the  governors  of  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, the  bishops,  deans,  and  some  other  dignitaries 
of  the  churoh.  He  calls  parliament  together,  and  can  at 
his  pleasure  prorogue  or  dissolve  it.  He  is  the  fbuntain  of 
honour :  all  nereditary  titles  are  derived  from  his  grant. 
He  can  also  grant  privileges  of  an  inferior  kind,  such  as 
ri^ts  of  exclusive  tiadinn^  and  of  markets  and  fhirs. 

This  it  but  a  very  slight  sketch  of  the  power  inherent  in 
the  kings  of  England ;  but  the  exocise  of  any  or  bU  of 
these  powers  is  limited  by  two  circumstances :  first,  the  king 
cannot  act  politically  without  an  agent,  and  this  agent  is  not 
protected  by  that  irresponsibility  which  belongs  to  the  king 
uimself,  but  may  be  brought  to  account  for  his  acts  if  be 
transgress  the  law ;  and,  secondly,  the  constant  necessity 
which  arises  of  applying  to  parliament  for  supplies  of 
uioney  gi^-es  to  that  body  virtually  such  a  control  over  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  nrerogative,  as  amounts  to  a  necessity 
of  obtaining  iu  concurrence  in  any  public  measuxe  of  im- 
pwtanee.  TPABLiAimn.1 
P.  C  No.  816. 


KING,  WILLIAM,  born  1650,  died  1729,  a  nativs 
of  Ireland,  and  a  bishop  and  afterwards  an  arohbishop 
in  the  Irish  church.  He  is  the  author  of  two  works  on  sub- 
jects of  deep  importance.  One  of  these,  *  The  Inventions  of 
Men  in  the  Worship  of  God,'  was  intended  to  reconcile  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ireland  to  the  episcopal  form  of  church 
order.  But  his  greater  work  is  his  treatise  on  that  difficult 
subject  the  Origin  of  Evil,  which  is  written  in  Latin.  His 
great  object  is  to  show  that  the  existence  of  evil  may  be 
aooounted  for  oonsistentlyvitb  still  acknowledging  that 
God  is  great  and  good.  These  works  exdted  much  atten- 
tion whm  thnr  appeared,  and  the  latter  was  attacked  by 
two  eminrat  foreigners,  Bayle  and  Leibnits,  to  whom  1» 
made  no  reply.  But  be  left  among- bis  papers  notes 
answers  to  their  arguments,  and  these  were  given  to  the 
world  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Edmund  Iaw,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
togetherwithatronalationof  the  treatise  itself.  He  printed 
also  a  sermon  on  the  consistency  of  Divine  Predestination 
and  Fore-knowledge  with  the  Fi-eedom  of  Man's  Will 

In  politics  he  was  a  true  friend  to  the  Revolution.  He 
was  made  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  the  first  considerable  piece 
of  preferment  which  he  etijoyed,  in  16S8.  In  1691  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Derry,  and  in  1702  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
He  was  through  life  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  man,  as  well 
as  in  his  character  of  a  prelate  uid  writer  on  tiieology. 

KING  GEORGE'S  SOXTND  is  situated  on  the  south 
coast  of  Australia,  not  &r  from  the  soutlnwestem  extremity 
of  that  continent,  m  aft"  6'  20"  8.  lat.  and  118"  1'  E.  long. 
It  consists  of  an  outer  sound  and  two  inner  basins  or  har- 
bours, which  are  perfectly  land-locked  and  afford  every 
security  for  ships.  The  northern  basin,  called  Oyster  Har- 
bour, though  spocions,  is  full  of  shoals,  and  has  scarcely  water 
enoi^h  to  allow  an  approach  to  the  beach :  there  is  also 
a  bar  of  sand  fronting  the  entrance,  which  has  never  more 
than  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  of  water.  The  other  basin, 
called  Princess  Royal  Harbour,  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Sound ;  vessels  of  a  considerable  size  may  enter  it. 
and  ride  at  anchor  close  to  the  shore  in  perfect  security. 
As  there  is  no  harbour  within  a  great  distance  of  it,  either 
on  the  southern  or  western  coast  of  Australia,  whic^  oUto 
such  advants^  as  King  George's  Sound,  colonists  were 
sent  there  ftom  Sidney  as  early  as  1826,  and  this  settlement 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  colony  of  the  Swan 
River,  which  was  settled  at  a  later  date.  It  is  very  conve- 
niently situated  for  the  purposes  of  refreshment  and  refitting 
veaseLs  bound  to  Ck>ok'8  Land  (New  South  Wales)  and  Tas- 
mania (Van  Diemen's  Land),  and  is  frequently  resorted  to 
by  sealing  vessels.  The  neighbouring  coast  to  the  eastward 
is  fringed  with  numerous  rocks  and  islands,  upon  which 
many  seals  of  the  black  Airred  species  are  found.  The 
country  about  it  is  partly  billy  and  partly  level,  and  covered 
with  swamps ;  it  is  of  modemte  fertility,  hut  enjoys  a  fine 
climate  and  a  suffioienoy  of  rain  for  all  Uie  purposes  of  ve- 
getation. The  natives  resemble  thwe  iu  the  ne4:hbourIiood 
of  Sidney,  and  are  flien^  disposed  to  the  settlns.  (Flin- 
ders ;  Nind,  in  Journal  qf  London  Gmgr.  Society,  vot  i.) 

KINGFISHERS,  Halcyonida,  a  fhmily  of  the  Futiroa- 
trai  tribe,  of  the  order  Insessoras,  or  Perching  Birds,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  Mr.  Vigors.  [Insrssorss.] 

In  Vfillugbby's  '  Ornithol<^y,'  edited  by  Jobn  Ray,  the 
*  Kingfisher — Ispida  an  vetervm  Alcyon  f '  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  'Land-Birds  that  feed  upon  Fish.* 

Ray,  iu  his  'Synopsis,'  gives  the  bird  the  same  tiUe 
and  position ;  but  the  heading  varies  a  little  &om  that  of 
Willughhy;  for  Ray  makes  the  Kingfisher  the  first  of 
bis  Aves  ierretirett  a^m  frequentantet,  rottrit  btngit, 
pUdvores. 

Brisson  arranged  the  KingflslHn  (MarHn-f^ckeurs)  in 
company  with  the  Todies,  as  the  two  genera  fbrming  the 
third  seoUon  of  his  fourteenth  order,  consisting  of  those 
birds  which  have  the  middle  of  the  three  anterior  toes 
united  to  the  external  one  up  to  the  third  joint,  and  to  the 
internal  one  up  to  the  first 

Linneeus  placed  the  Kingfishers  under  his  order  Picte, 
between  Todus  and  Meropi,  with  the  generic  appellation  of 
Alcedo,  and  the  following  definition:— -'^t/J  trigonal,  thick, 
straight,  and  long.  Tongue  fleshy,  very  short;  flat^  and 
acute.    Feet  gressorial  in  most.' 

Latham's  second  wder,  Picee,  is  divided  into  three  sections  . 
The  third  ,of  these  consists  of  birds  with  gressorial  feet, 
and  consists  of  theMotmots,  die  HombilK  the  Kingfishers, 
the  Todies,  and  the  Bee-eaters. 
Lac^pide's thirteenth  subdivision  oon^{l*oCj>Uw^^w 
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MtamBl  toes  are  united  almost  throughout  their  length 
(Piatupodet}  I  his  serenteenth  order  (which,  with  the  six- 
teenth, eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth,  comet  under 
this  BubdivisionX  cooststs  ol  the  genera  Aleado  and 

The  tenth  and  last  feraily  of  M.  Dumiril's  second  order 
(I\u»ereaux)  oonsists  of  the  Tenuirostrtt  or  Leptorhamphet. 
It  contains  many  genera,  the  Kingfishers,  the  Todies,  the 
Bee-eaters,  the  Humming-birds,  the  Creepers,  the  Hoo- 
poes, &c. 

The  fourth  ordw  in  the  method  of  M.  Meyer  comprises 
the  genera  Mmrops  and  Alcedo  only. 

lUiger's  Andndatoret  form  his  second  order,  the  first 
division  of  wbieh,  the  ^xth  in  relation  to  the  consecutiTO 
nombers,  is  termed  Angvliro»tre$.  This  division  eompre- 
hends  the  genera  Ahem  and  Meropi  only.  It  is  preceded 
by  the  St/ndaetyli,  the  last  division  of  his  first  order, 
Seanwrea,  and  the  Syndactyti  consist  but  of  one  genus, 
Galbula.  It  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  StupMri ; 
and  Trockitus  is  the  only  genus  of  this  division. 

Cuvier's  SyndaetyleSt  tlie  fifth  divisioa  of  his  second 
order,  Pas»ereaux,  comprise  the  genera  Meropt,  Prionilet, 
(Molmota).  Alcedo,  Ceyx,  Todue,  and  Bucerot. 

M.  Vieillot  makes  the  SjflvtcoltB  the  second  order  in  his 
arrangement.  The  second  tribe  of  this  order  (Anitodactyli) 
is  made  up  of  numerous  fomilies.  The  twenty-fourth  con- 
sists of  ihc  Bee-eaters  and  Kingfishers.  It  is  immediately 
preceded  by  the  Epopeides,  and  immediately  succeeded  hy 
the  Antriad«9(lh^eola),  the  twenty-sixth  (/Vtonoto)  eon< 
listing  of  the  Hotmota  and  CiiAio(Hombills). 

The  Aleyon$,  the  seventh  order  of  M.  Teraminck,  consist 
of  the  Bee-eaters,  the  Kingfishers  IMmiiihpcoheun),  and  the 
King-hunters  {Martin-chiuteure). 

In  the  method  of  M.  de  Blainville  his  Scaneorea  are 
divided  into  the  Hitirodactyles,  the  Zygodactylet.  and  the 
Syndaetylet.  Aice^  (Linn.)  is  the  representative  of  the 
latter.  In  the  method  of  the  same  zoologist,  as  developed 
by  M.  Lherminier,  the  Kingfishers  (Martin-peeheure— 
Alcedo,  Linn.)  are  placed  in  the  first  or  normal  subclass, 
and  form  the  thirteenth  Ihmily,  coming  between  Meropa 
and  Bueero*. 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  paper  *  On  the  Natural  Affinities  that 
connect  the  Orien  and  Families  of  Birds,'  observes,  that  if 
the  genus  Todut  of  antiwrs  be  examined  with  reference  to 
its  general  affinities,  an  intimate  resemblance  will  be  found 
between  it  and  the  saeceeding  group  of  HtdcymidtB  ;  since 
the  only  species  known  when  he  wrote  exhibits  the  exact 
representation  of  a  Kingflsho',  with  the  exception  of  a 
shorter  and  more  depressed  bill.  He  is  of  opinion  that  we 
are  thus  conducted  to  the  Halcyon  of  Mr.  Swainson,  a  genus 
which  he  thinks  extremely  distinct  and  well-defined  (regret- 
ting however— and  with  justice — that  the  name  had  not 
been  retained  for  that  group  of  the  flimity  which  includes 
the  European  Kingfisher,  the  bird  known  to  the  antients 
under  ^at  name),  and  from  that  genus  to  the  Daeelo  of 
Dr.  Leach,  until,  in  the  more  slender  bill  of  Alcedo,  is 
found  an  approaching  conformity  to  the  more  delicately- 
shaped  bills  of  the  succeeding  fkmily  of  Meropida.  In  the 
group  of  HaleyomdiB  he  placet  the  Oalbuia  of  Brisson, 
vhiim,  though  distinguished  from  the  groups  of  which  Mr. 
Vigors  is  treating  by  its  zygodachrle  feet,  and  as  such 
arranged  by  modem  writers  among  ttie  true  Scaruorea,  was, 
Mr.  Vigmrs  observes  in  continuation,  originally  included  in 
the  genns  Ahedo  by  that  great  master  of  natural  affinities, 
LinnseuB,  on  account  of  the  identity  of  the  general  struc- 
ture and  economy  of  both  groups.  Here  Mr.  Vigors  thiqks 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  placed,  if  we  look  to  natural  affi- 
nity rather  than  the  strict  dictates  of  artificial  arrangement ; 
and  with  it  he  fkncies  may  be  placed  some  apparently  con- 
terminous groups,  Copt^o  of  Vieillot,  and  some  of  its  affini- 
ties, &G.,  of  wnidi  the  toes  are  eqna%  disposed  in  pairs. 
Hie  relationdrip  of  all  to  the  true  Semsoret  may,  he  says, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  of  that  tendency 
which  opposite  sides  of  a  circle  of  affinity  generally  evince 
to  approach  each  other.  The  very  difference  however  be- 
tween the  feet  of  Alcedo  and  Gatbtda  (which  two  groups, 
at  the  same  time,  he  adds,  it  must  be  remarked,  agree  more 
intimately  in  every  particular  of  the  1^  and  foot,  except 
the  scansorial  disposition  of  the  toes,  than  GallnUa  accords 
with  any  of  the  Seamores  in  the  same  characters)  is  lost  in 
a  species  of  GaSmla  which  Mr.  Vigors  had  lately  inspected 
from  Braiil,  where  one  of  the  hind  toes  is  wanting,  and 
vhers  the  foot  thus  oactly  owreeponda  viOi  Umt  ^  Uie 


three-toed  Haleytmida,  or  the  gennt  of  M.  Lao^pede. 
The  singular  and  beautiful  species  of  the  Linnsan  Aleedn, 
the  Temeiie  Kingfither,  which  Mr.  Vigors  characterises  as 
a  genus  under  the  name  of  Tanynptera,  shows,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  equal  approximation  of  that  genns  to  Oalbuia, 
and  a  deviation  from  its  own  type,  its  tail  deserting  the 
shortened  character  of  that  of  the  true  Kingfisher,  and 
assuming  the  lengthened  and  graduated  conformation  of 
the  same  member  in  the  Para/Ute  Jacamar  and  the  other 
long-tailed  GalbuU^.  Having  now  arrived  at  the  last  femily 
of  the  tribe,  Mr.  Vigors  directs  us  to  look  for  that  connect- 
ing affinity  which  will  lead  us  bask  to  tiiat  other  ikmily  of 
it  with  wbieh  he  commenoad  his  observations.  Here  again, 
he  remariu,  the  universally-aoknowladged  lelationthip  be- 
tween die  Hcdeyonidm  and  the  Mertipidm  leaves  him 
nothing  to  observe.  He  refers  to  the  gradually-attenuated 
bills  of  Alcedo  and  (To/tela,  and  the  increasing  length  of 
the  tail  in  the  latter  genus,  as  softening  down  the  differ- 
enees  by  which  these  families,  united  by  general  habits  and 
economy,  alone  appear  to  be  separated.  Thus  the  circular 
succession  of  affinities  by  whioh  the  tribe  of  Pi»nrogtrea 
returns  into  itself  appears  to  Mr.  Vigors  to  be  complete. 

The  fifth  and  last  family  of  M .  Latreille's  second  order 
(Paesereaux)  consists  of  the  Bee-oaters,  Motmots,  Todies. 
KingBshers,  the  genus  Ceyx,  and  the  Hornbilla.  The 
fourih  family  comprises  the  Tenuirottret,  and  the  Sean- 
tore*  (Orimpetire)  form  the  order  which  immediately  follows 
the  PaxtereatuB. 

The  Prinee  of  Mnsignano  (C.  L.  Bonaparte),  in  bis  'Ta- 
bella  analitica  de'  Oen«i*  (^wodko  Con^Nirafttio,  1827). 
makes  the  tribe  AmbulatorM  immediately  follow  the  tribe 
Seantore».  The  first  family  of  the  An^ntatom  consists  of 
the  genera  Alcedo  and  Merope. 

In  M.  Lesson's  '  Projet'  the  third  tribe  (Syndactylee)  of 
the  first  order,  Inaeeeoret  or  Scaruoret  (Grimpeurs),  in- 
cludes four  families,  in  the  following  order:— Merof/t'ii^<-, 
Halcytmida  (Alcyonies),  Rupicoii£e  (Rupicol^es),  and 
BuceridtB. 

In  the  *  Table  M^lhodique.'  at  the  end  of  his  '  Manuel,' 
he  makes  the  family  ilftfrofvdff  comprise  the  genera  Merops, 
Alcedo,  Daeelo,  Ceyx,  Syma,  T\)diramphua,  Momotus,  and 
Bucerot. 

Mr.  Eyton,  in  lus  amngement,  published  in  his  *  History 
of  the  Rarer  Species  of  British  Birds  <lfiS6),  makes  his 
fourth  fiimily  iTemiirotlru,  Cuv.)  of  his  second  order  (P(i«- 
eeret.  Linn.)  consist  of  three  divisions : — Is^  the  Anitodac- 
tyli,  Temm.;  3nd,  the  SyndacMi,  Oir.;  and  3rd,  tlie 
Alcyones,  Temm.  The  latter  divuion  eontains  the  genus 
Alcedo,  Ray,  whilst  Memp*  is  arranged  nnder  the  <S>^n- 

dactyli. 

Mr.  Swainson.  In  the  1st  volume  of  his  *  Classification  of 
Birds'  (1836),  when  treating  of  the  Syndaetyle  foot,  allows 
the  term  to  be  good,  if  limited  to  such  feet,  with  united 
toes,  at  are  of  a  different  formation  to  all  others,  and  would 
not,  even  if  the  toes  were  firee,  come  under  any  of  the  deQ- 
nitions  which  he  had  previously  given.  Such  a  form  of  fbof, 
he  says,  will  be  found  in  the  genera  Meropt^nA  Alcedo,  con- 
taining the  Bee-eaters  and  Kingfishers,  to  whose  feet,  'rar 
excellence,'  he  hmits  the  Uxm  Syndai^t.  'Hie habits 
of  these  two  groups,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson, '  as  far  as 
concerns  the  use  of  their  feet,  are  neariy  the  same,  for  in 
neither  are  these  members  ever  employed  but  to  rest  the 
body.  The  Kingfisher  watches  patiently  from  a  fixed 
station,  generally  a  naked  twig  overhanging  the  water,  fur 
such  fish  as  come  within  its  reach,  and  then,  after  a  timo, 
fiies  to  another  station,  where  it  alights  and  remains.  The 
feet,  ftom  not  being  used  for  walking  or  standing,  are  con- 
sequently very  small,  and  the  toea  imperfisctly  aevelopcd ; 
there  are  three  in  fVont  and  one  behind,  but  two  of  the 
former  might  be  almost  reckoned  as  only  one,  since  they  arc 
united  toi^ther  even  to  the  commencement  of  their  re- 
spective claws;  the  inner  toe  is  not  half  the  length  of  Ihc 
others,  and  seems  rudimentary :  it  has  a  claw,  and  is  rather 
more  detached  at  its  tip  than  the  other  two;  in  some,  as 
in  the  t1u«e-toed  Kingfishers,  this  inner  toe  disappears. 
The  hinder  toe  is  very  short,  uid  tt^oely  longer  than  the 
inner  one ;  the  scales  of  the  whole  foot  are  so  thin  anil 
transparent  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen  in  die  small 
species  by  the  naked  eyt.  Those  who  have  seen  so  mucli 
of  the  true  Kingfishers,  so  scarce  in  England,  but  so  com- 
mon in  Tropical  America,  know  that  they  never  perch  upon 
anr  other  than  small  or  slender  branches ;  and  tfist  we  may 
infer  flwm  the  shape  of  l^ti^^byX^^^^lv^t^^' 
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toes  are  very  long,  bo  that  they  would  completely  clasp  two- 
thirds  of  the  citcumrerence  of  a  amall  braacb,  the  other 
third  being  embraced  by  the  hinder  toe.  Thi»  fact  is  further 
coDfirmed  by  the  unusual  flatneu  of  the  soles  of  all,  and  by 
the  acuteness  of  the  claws,  which,  from  being  but  slightly 
curved,  would  not  upon  a  small  branch  come  into  contact 
with  the  wood;  the  union  of  the  three  anterior  toes,  by 
producing  considerable  breadth  of  sole,  given  an  unusual 
degree  of  steadiness  to  the  bird,  highly  oonductTO  to  its  re- 
maining very  long  in  one  position.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
foot  of  the  KingBsher.  which  at  first  appears  so  very  imper- 
fect, and  so  totally  useless  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  that 
which  is  most  of  alt  suited  to  the  habits  and  the  wants  of 
the  bird.  The  Bee-eaters,  like  the  Swallows,  feed  upon  the 
wing,  yet,  unlike  those  birds,  they  never  perch  upon  the 
ground  ;  at  least  we  can  affirm  this  of  the  European  species 
(Sdertyps  Apiasttr),  which  visits  the  island  of  Sicily  every 
year  in  great  numbers,  and  remains  for  near  a  month,  on  its 
passage  from  Africa  to  middle  and  southern  Europe. 
During  this  period  we  have  sought  for  many  years  every 
opportunity  of  detecting  these  birds  in  their  resting  position, 
but  never  were  successful  in  finding  them  otherwise  than 
on  the  tops  of  the  olive-trees,  where  they  rest  immoveable 
until  they  again  dart  off  for  another  long  excursion.  It  is 
indeed  obvious  that  they  could  not  walk,  for  their  feet  are 
much  the  same  as  the  Wood  Kingfishers  {Dacelo),  with 
tiiis  only  difference,  that  the  three  anterior  toes  are  divided 
the  whole  length  of  their  last  joint,  the  scales  being  rather 
more  conspicuous.' 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work  Mr.  Swainson 
speaks  of  the  ffalcyomd^,  or  Kingfishers,  as  obviously  con- 
nected with  the  MeropidtB,  next  to  which  he  arranges  them. 
These  comprise,  he  observes,  several  well-marked  genera, 
agreeing  among  themselves  in  the  great  length  of  their  bill 
and  in  the  extreme  shortness  of  their  feet.  These  characters, 
be  adds,  it  is  true,  belong  also  to  the  true  Bee-eater ;  but  a 
remarkable  difference  in  economy  is  developed  in  the  King- 
fisher.  *  We  have  seen,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  *  that  the 
Goatsuckers,  Swallows,  and  Bee-eaters  traverse  the  air  to 
search  after  and  pursue  their  prey ;  their  wings  are  conse- 
quently adapted  for  long  and  continued  tlight;  but  the 
family  before  us  have  a  different  economy,  and  therefore  a 
different  organization.    The  whole  of  the  genera  are  seden- 
tary, loaichtng  for  their  food  from  a  fixed  station,  which 
they  only  quit  as  soon  as  their  prey  approaches  sufficiently 
near  to  come  within  the  sweep  of  their  wings;  if  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  first  attack,  they  do  not  pursue  their  game, 
but  return  again  to  their  pos^  and  patiently  wait  fw  an- 
other luckless  straggler;  if  their  first  attack  is  successful, 
they  return  with  their  victim  to  the  same  station,  and  then 
proceed  to  swallow  it.   Every  one  knows  that  these  are  the 
nabits  of  the  European  Kingfisher  iAlcedo  ispida},  and 
travellers  affirm  that  the  Kinghunters  (Halcyon)  pursue 
the  same  method  in  the  forests  of  the  Old  World.   But  it 
has  unfortunately  happened  that  systematic  naturalists 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  natural  habiu  of  the  other 
genera  (nearly  all  of  which  are  confined  to  'iHroptcal  America) 
have  fancied  they  were  climbing-birds,  and  have  conse- 
quently placed  them  in  other  orders  whose  organization  and 
economy  are  widely  diffsrent   Thus  the  Jacamars,  in  the 
Rigne  Animal,  are  placed  after  the  HombilU,  and  the 
Puff- birds  (Tamatia)  are  associated  with  the  Cuckoos.* 

The  following  charactm  are  assigned  by  Mr.  Swainson 
to  the  Halcyonidep  : — 

fVings  rounded,  not  formed  for  rapid  flight.  Feet  very 
feeble.    Toef  in  pairs. 

And  be  makes  the  family  consist  of  the  fallowing  genera 
and  subgenera: — Genus  Tamatia,  comprising  Tamatia, 
Cuv. ;  Capiio,  Vieill. ;  Lypomix,  Wagler ;  Monassa, 
Vieill.;  and  Brachypetes,  Sw.— Genus  Halcyon,  Sv.,  includ- 
ing Daeelo,  Leach ;  Halcuon,  Sw.-;  Syma,  Lesson  ;  7*0^1- 
Tomphtu,  Lesson ;  and  Veyx,  Lac^pdde. — Genus  Alcedo, 
Unn.,  comprehending  Aleedo ;  Itptda,  Sw. ;  Tanysipiera, 
Vigors  ;  and  Alcyone,  Sw.— Geims  Lamprotila,Sw. — Genus 
Galbula,  Linn.  (Brisson,  we  suppose,  is  meant ;  Linnnus  has 
no  such  genus). 

Tamatia.  (Puff-Birds.) 
Generic  Character. — Bill  straight,  compressed.  NottriU 
defended  by  long,  stiff,  incurved  feathers  and  bristles. 
Rictus  strongly  bristled.   Toes  versatile,  as  in  Cuculua 
(Swainson). 

Under  the  article  Barbets,  vol.  iii.,  p.  434,  the  reader 
iriU  find  a  figure  of  Tamatiit  macrorhynchot,  and  Mr.Swtio- 


^on'ti  description  of  K\\*s  linbllsurthc/'u^  birds  iii  ^oneral.  Tn 
his  ^  CUsairu'atio])  of  Birdis,'  val.  ji.,  thb  Eainc  aulLiur  ttulei 
that  die  Hermit  Birds  (.Vouaj'fa)  have  Eimilar  habits,  snd 
fi  equeiuly  jise  up  iiorppiidicularly  in  llic  air,  make  a  swoop, 
njid  rETtiini  EigLiin  to  tlieir  furmer  Blaliui). 

Tlie  subijenera  lie  charactc-risca  as  follows  i — 
TamntivL — iSiV^  moderate,  thick,  conic  ;  the  tip  but  slightly 
bent.   Tail  narrow.  Conirostrul  (7*.  maculata,  'Braz.  Birds,' 
pl.]l.) 

Cirptto.- — Bill  long;  the  tip  abruptly  lent,  so  a-?  Id  form  a 
hook.  Ttiil  narrow,  Dentiroslral.  iC.ieucolts^'iiraiA].  Birds," 

II;  C.  somiirilt;ntus,  lb.,  [jI.  9.) 

Li/prtrniT.  —  Bili  intidiOrLtio,  defeiidtjfl  by  veiy  lotig brisllia. 
Biith  mu[LdU>les  nearly  equal.  IVins^  very  bhorl.  roundc-d. 
Tail  narrow.  Teuuirosiral.  (i.  siWdfu, '  Brazil.  Birds,'pL34  ; 
L.  i  nbicula,  lb.,  pi.  25.) 

Munitsm.  —  Biil  in  Lf/pornis,  vithoiil  the  baaal  btistles, 
but  u'Llh  short  setaceous  featlicrs.  JVings  sliart.  Tail 
lengthc-ned.  Qnd  very  broad.   Sransoital,    iM.  leurups, 

•  Bra2.  Birils,'  pi.  l^.) 

Bradiypftes. — Hill  as  in  Lyptsrnix,  but  shorlcr,  hij^her, 
and  more  curced ;  lite  marginii  greatly  indexed.  IVings 
long.    Tixit  short  and  even.    Fi&airoBtral.  (B.teitebrosa, 

•  Broz.  Birds.'  pi,  35.) 

Gfographinal  distnbttiiQn. — All  these  are  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World. 

Halfyon. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  long,  very  straight,  cylindrical ; 

tbe  sides  widened  ;  the  ba^e  mote  or  Ivss  iLepressed ;  gonjps 

ascending.    Feft  Byndactylc.  iSwaiiiaon,) 

Tlic  fi)Llowing  siibgcTiera  are  thus  cbaracterizcd  r  — 
Dacplu. — Margin  ofihc  upper  manrfVA/f?  ipunsidtrnbly  »i- 

nualed  iveat  the  [ip.   Hlngx  leiiglltencd:  tlic  quills  ^li5;ht^y 

miU'mnale,    Ttirsas  cuvercd  willi  roitgb  Bcalea.  Aiisiraliaa 

ranst!.  (Sw.) 

Example.  Dnceln  giganlea.    White's  *  Voy.,'  pi.  2.  (Sw.) 

Dr.  Itcach  thus  dcicribes  Dacela  giffontea,  the  Gigantic 
Dacd't,  Alccdf)  ^'g^unffi-u  of  LrHliain.  Ahedo /men  fii  Qva^' 
lin.  Body  olive-browji,  bcnoalli  wliilis-li ;  liiil  bandeil  with 
blflfk  and  ft?rniginoufi,  the  lip  wliiti? ;  upper  mandtblii 
blcn'kisli,  mider  iiiTici  wliiliiili  with  a  IdufkiBli  Imse.  Afale^ 
^vitli  its  head  slightly  croHted,  the  crest  fiiacoun  ;  legs,  yel- 
l.jw;  belly  banded  with  blaokish.  Female,  with  the  crown 
yf  the  head  browPk  without  a  orcBt ;  legs  brown.  iZoot. 
MisCt  vol.  2.} 


Lricalitij.—'Dt.  Leach  gives  Now  Holland  as  llie  baWlal; 
where,  ln:  adds,  it  i*  u  very  ccmiutin  bird;  slid  he  say*  <hat 
it  if!  ItnuwH  by  tbi.'  mincllu-linu  Giftftiip-JiT  Great  ^/^J'"! 
Kiu^ph^r.  In  Governor  I'll.i^ii?:!eJi?7"€<^|g^&' 
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(U>nd.  4to.,  1 789),  the  GretU  Brown  Kingftther  is  described 
at  lena;tb,  with  the  observation  that  these  birds  vary  much, 
the  colours  being  more  or  less  brilliant,  and  in  some  of  them 
the  tail  is  stated  to  be  wholly  barred  with  white  and  black, 
and  the  legs  brown  or  blackish,  llie  species  is  there  said 
to  inhabit  various  places  in  the  South  Seas,  being  pretty  com- 
mon in  New  Guinea ;  hut  the  specimen,  iirom  which  the 
figure  given  in  the  work  was  taken,  was  sent  from  Fort 
Jackson,  where  it  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequently  met  with. 
It  is  the  'Laughing  Jackass* of  theccdonistsofSvdney;  and 
euck'wuia  of  the  natives^  acoordioff  to  Lesson,  who  says  it  is 
very  common  on  the  bauks  of  Fidi  River,  where  he  killed 
a  great  number. 

H&kyon. — Bill  long,  straight,  broad,  nearly  quadrangu- 
lar ;  culmen  sli^hllv  inclining  towards  the  tip,  near  which 
the  margin  is  slight!;^  sinuateu ;  gape  smooth.  tVing*  broad, 
short,  rounded.  7\ul  very  short.  Feet  syndactyle ;  scales 
of  the  tarsus  obsolete.  <Sw.) 

Example,  Halcyon  cinnamomina.  (Sw.) 

The  generic  character  above  given  appears  in  Mr.  Swain- 
son's  '  Classification  of  Birds.'  In  his  '  Zoolt^cat  Illustra- 
tions' (1st  series),  he  states  that  the  two  extreme  points  of 
diiference  in  the  Linntean  Kingfishers  are  seen  in  Alcedo 
ispida  and  A.  giganteot  *  the  lost  of  which  has  been  made 
into  the  genus  Dacelo.  It  will  nevertheless  be  found  that 
from  among  the  birds  left  in  the  old  genus  there  are  a 
great  number  (of  which  indeed  this  biro.  Halcyon  cinna- 
momintu,  as  it  is  there  nitmed,  *  is  a  striking  example*), 
which  are  much  nearer  allied  to  Dacelo  than  to  Alcedo, 
where  they  now  stand.  It  will  appear  thnefore  more  natu- 
ral to  consider  Halcyon  and  Dacelo  as  one  genus,  which 
may  be  called  by  either  name,  but  which  must  he  distin- 
guished by  the  characters  herein  given  to  Halcyon,  inas- 
much as  the  generic  definition  of  Dacelo  (fouutjed  on  one 
bird)  will  be  found  too  restricted  to  comprehend  all.* 

Mr.  Swainson  then  proceeds  to^ivethe  following  descrip- 
tion of '  Halcyon  cinnamomnus.  Cinnamon  Crab-eater,'  from 
abird  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Leadbeater,  by  whom  it  was 
received  from  New  Zealand,  and  who  gave  Mr.  Swain- 
son the  opportunity  of  puhlijjiiiig  his  figure  and  descrip* 
tioD. 

Total  length  ten  inches  ;  bill  two  and  a  half  .from  the 
gape,  and  one  and  a  hulf  from  the  nostrils ;  the  tip  of  the 
U|iper  mandible  with  a  sUght  inclination  downwards,  and 
with  an  appearance  of  a  notch  ;  the  whole  head,  neck,  and 
under  plumage  of  a  delicate  fawn  colour ;  under  wing 
covers  the  tame ;  the  remaining  upper  plumage  with  the 
wings  and  tail  changeable  blue-(>reen;  ears  sea-green  and 
dusky  united  to  a  narrow  black  nuchal  collar;  wings  four 
inches  long,  and  the  tail,  which  is  even,  three  and  a  quai^ 


ter ;  the  hind  head  is  slightly  crested,  and  the  feet  pale- 
brown.'  (Sw.) 

N.  B.  The  sub-nnus  Halcyon,  as  given  in  Mr,  Swainson'g 
*  Classification  of  Birds,'  vol.  ii.,  consisu  of  many  species,  and 
has  a  wide  geographical  distribntion  in  the  Old  World. 

Syma. — Bill  long,  enlarged  at  the  base,  compressed  and 
thin  on  the  sides  towards  its  extremity,  upper  mandible 
slightly  curved  firom  the  base  to  the  point  (which  is  very 
sharp),  and  longer  than  the  lower  mandible,  which  is  csri- 
nated  below  and  convex,  and  very  sharp  at  its  point,  which 
is  lodged  in  the  groove  (rainnre)  of  ue  upper  mandible ; 
edges  of  both  mandibles  fitmisbed  for  two-thirds  of  their 
length  with  sharp  serrated  teeth,  strong  and  numerous,  and 
directed  from  before  backmrds.  Lower  space  around  the 
eye  naked.  Third  and  fourth  quills  equal,  long,  the  first 
■  short.  Tarti  moderate,  the  three  antenor  toet  united,  the 
external  toe  shortest.  Wings  short  Tail  moderate  with 
unequal  feathers  to  the  number  of  ten  great  ones,  and  two 
external  small  ones.  (Lesson.)  « 

Example,  Syma  Torotoro,  Less. ;  Alcedo  ruficeps.  Cur. 

Description. — Length  seven  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  Bill  two  inches  from 
the  commissure  to  the  point,  and  the  tail  twenty-seven 
tines.  Colour. — Bill  entirely  of  a  brilliant  golden  yellow ; 
head  and  cheeks  of  a  bright  uni&nn  cinnunon  yellow 
separated  by  a  brighter  tint  in  the  fturm  of  a  collar  firom 
the  mantle  {manieau)  by  two  spots  of  a  deep  black,  which 
do  not  entirely  unite  upon  the  neck.  Around  the  eye  a 
black  cu-cle ;  feathers  of  the  mantle  velvet-black,  those  of 
the  wing-coverts  uniform  blue-green,  rump  bright  green  ; 
quills  brown  within  and  bordered  with  metallic  greenish 
externally  ;  tail-feathers  equal,  of  a  rather  deep-blue  abovo 
and  brown  below.  Throat  of  a  light  but  very  clear  yel- 
lowish, which  becomes  deeper  on  the  sides  of  the  belly  and 
breast,  to  become  lighter  and  pass  into  whitish  on  the  abdo- 
men (bas-ventre).  Feet  rather  stron|b  oS  a  bright  yellow ; 
nails  black.  (Lesson.) 

M.  Lesson,  who  estabhshed  this  genus,  states  that  it 
haunts  the  banks  of  the  sea,  among  the  Mangroves — pale- 
tuviers — (Bruguiera).  He  lays  that  it  skims  the  shores 
(graves)  for  the  purpose  of  aeifing  as  it  flies  the  small  fishes 
which  its  strongly  dentilated  bill  secures.  He  also  observed 
many  individuals  skimming  in  their  flight  the  waters  of  the 
small  streams  which  are  discharged  mte  the  harbour  of 
Dor^ry  at  New  Guinea,  and  he  says  that  the  ^pnans  name 
the  bird '  torotoro'  doubtless  from  its  cry. 

Todiramphus. — Bill  straight  (the  lower  mandible  very 
slightly  swollen  or  convex),  very  much  depressed,  wider 
than  it  is  high,  without  any  arete,  the  mandibles  equal,  ob- 
tuse at  the  end  and  flattened,  the  edges  being  entirely 
smooth.  Nostrils  basal,  the  fissure  oblique  and  hardly  ap- 
parent, bordered  by  the  frontal  feathers.  Wings  short, 
rounded ;  first  quill  shortest,  and  the  fourth  longest.  Tail 
long,  the  feathers  equal,  and  twelve  in  nunuer.  Tarsi 
elongated,  moderate,  and  reticulated.  (Lesson.) 

Geographical  Distributvm  and  Ihibits  qf  Todiramjihus.— 
M.  Lesson,  who  established  this  natural  gi'oun.  states  that 
they  live  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas.  They  inhabit 
the  woods,  and  perch  almost  constantly  on  the  cocoa-palms 
iCocotiers).  Their  nourishment  is  only  composed  of  small 
flies  {moucherons),  which  they  seize  when  the  insects  come 
to  pitch  on  the  spathes  charged  with  the  flowers  of  the 
palm.  The  Islanders  name  them  0-tatari.  They  were 
sacred  birds,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  kill  them  under  severe 
penalties.    Their  skins  were  offered  to  the  great  god  Oro. 

Example,  Todiramphus  sacer:  Alcedo  tuta,  Gm.  and 
Lath.;  ^/cedo  «amt,Gm.  and  Lath.;  Sacred  King' s-Jisher, 
Lath. 

Description. — ^Total  length,  eight  inches  six  lines ;  bill, 
twenty-one  lines  ttom  the  commissure  to  the  point;  teil, 
three  inches.  Bill  black,  white  at  the  origin  of  the  lower 
mandible ;  summit  of  the  head  covered  with  brownish- 

freen  feathers,  which  form  a  sort  of  hood  (calotte),  separated 
y  a  large  white  streak  which  rises  on  the  front,  passes 
above  the  eyes,  and  continues  behind  the  occiput.  A  large 
black  line  {trait)  springs  from  the  eye,  and  taking  a  tinge 
of  green  and  then  of  brown,  forms  a  border  to  the  while 
line  and  circumscribes  it.  Throat,  breast,  and  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  pure  white ;  a  very  large,  whitish, 
demicollar,  waved  (sinuolc)  with  light  brown  and  very  light 
chesnut,  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  mantle  and  is  bor- 
dered with  black;  the  back,  coverts  of  thewinn,  rump, 
upper  part  of  the  taU  aid  v|^^^^^|^j^«^Kreen  ; 
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Ihit  gxMter  quills  are  brown  and  blue  on  thdr  external 
buder;  the  other  qaiYla-(rmnigeg  moyennet)  terminated 
with  brown.  Tail  brown  below.  Tarn  black.  The  toingi 
extend  to  the  upper  third  of  the  tail. 

M.  Lesson,  whose  description  we  have  selected,  saya  that 
the  species  is  very  common  in  the  Islands  of  Otaheite,  or 
Taheite,  and  Borabora.  It  perches  on  the  cocoa-palms, 
and  the  natives  call  it  OtaUtrL  Its  flight  is  short,  and  it  is 
not  timid.  It  lives  on  the  insects  which  the  honied  exuda- 
tions of  the  cocoa-flowers  attract.  This  species  and  Ptitta- 
aa  Tahitentia  remain  constantly  on  the  cocoa-nut  trees, 
which  form  girdles  on  the  shtwenof  all  those  islands. 

Dr.  Latham  remarks  that  his  Scurtd  King't-Juker  has 
been  found  in  Dusky  Bay,  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  callml 
Ghoka4. 


Ceyx. — Bill  entirely  stra^ht,  lon^,  a  little  flattened  ver- 
tically, the  mandibles  of  equal  height,  smooth  on  their 
edges,  having  each  a  rounded  arvte  on  their  middle  and 
the  points  equal  and  blunt;  nosirils  basal,  oblique,  and 
small.  Third  ififiU  the  longest.  Tail  very  shor^  the 
feathers  slightly  unequal.  Tarsi  short,  delicate,  with  only 
three  slender  toes,  of  which  the  two  anterior  are  strongly 
united,  and  the  hind  toe  free.  (Lesson.) 

M.  Lesson  remarka  that  the  genus  is  founded  on  the 
Alcedo  tridaetyla  of  Latham,  of  which  the  MttrHn-pecheur 
de  ritle  d«  Lufon  of  Sonnerat  is  only  regarded  as  a  variety. 
He  also  notices  the  Ceyxasurea,  Alcedo  azurea  of  Latham, 
and  the  Ceyx  Meninting  iAlcedo  Biru  of  Horsfleld?). 
He  remarks  that  C.  azurea  was  killed  on  the  e^  of  the 
harbour  of  Doriiy,  in  New  Guinea,  and  that  Latum  indi- 
cates Nnfiilk  Island,  and  Lewin,  Port  Jackson,  as  its  habi- 
tats. The  C.  Meninting  (Meniniin^waiu,  mBunmg-Biru 
of  the  Javanese),  which  he  considers  identical  with  Alcedo 
Bengalensis  of  Edwards,  inhabits,  he  says,  the  bonks  of  the 
small  streams  round  the  harbour  of  Dor^ry,  at  New  Guinea. 

Dr.Horsfield  describes  the  Burung-Biru  as  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  Java.  He  observed  it  chiefly  in  the  interior, 
in  low  situations ;  but  it  was  also  found  in  the  maritime 
districts.  Its  habitsand  manners  were  those  of  the  European 
KingBsher.  It  darts  in  short  rapid  flights  along  the  sur&ce 
among  rivulets  and  lakes,  emitting  as  it  moves  shrill  sounds 
in  a  bigh  ke^.  These  sounds  are  so  strong  and  acute,  that 
vhen  the  bird  is  near  they  strike  the  ear  m  an  unpleasant 
manner.  It  is  not  unfVequently  observed  perched  on  trees 
on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  and  its  food  consists  of  small  fishes 
and  of  aquatic  insects.   (Zool.  Retearchee  in  Java.) 

Sonnerat  describes  his  second  species  of  Kingfisher,  from 
the  Isle  of  Luc^on,  as  about  one-third  less  than  the  King- 
fisher of  Europe,  and  as  one  of  tbe  most  brilliant  of  birds. 
The  whole  head,  ' the  neck  behind,  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
the  back,  the  rump,  and  tail,  are  of  a  deep  lilac ;  the  wings 
ludigo-btue,  approaching  lo  black,  but  a  bright  and  shining 
border  of  blue  surrounds  each  feather;  the  throat,  the 
neck,  the  belly,  and  the  under  part  of  the  tail  are  white ; 
the  bill  is  very  lon^  of  a  cannine-xed,  *  dont  h  nuance  est 


foible;'  the  feet  are  red;  *  that,' adds  Sonnerat,  *  which 
especially  characterizes  it,  is  that  it  has  but  three  toes  upon 
each  foot,  two  befwe  and  one  behind.'  {Voyage  d  ia  ivou- 
velie  Ouinie.) 


MrnLnUng-wnta, «  Banog-Bint,  (HonML) 


L«  Hwtin  BtcbMtr  ie  de  I^u^on,  2lvl  ipecis*  (copied  fnm  SomMmCa 
plate,  wUeb  wu  Bpparautljr  takeu  rron  ui  iU-rttdfed  ■pccUMn). 

Mr.  Swainson  refors  to  this  plate,  only  under  the  name  of 
Ceyx  tridaetyla,  as  an  example  of  tbe  genus. 

Alcedo. 

Generic  Character.'— Bill  very  straight,  compressed  its 
whole  length ;  the  tip  of  both  mandibles  acute,  and  the 
upper  one  not  inclined,  commissure  perfectly  straight. 
Feet  syndactyle,  all  the  tarsal  scales  obsolete.  (St.) 

Al^dtK—Tail  very  short  Fiet  with  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  claws  simple.  Culmen  of  the  6ttf  sharp, 
carinated,  and  simple.  Inner  and  hinder  toes  of  equal 
length.  (Sw.) 

LocaHtv. — Inhabits  only  the  Only  World.  (Swainson.) 

Example,  Alcedo  lepida.  Linn.  This  is  the  Martin  Pe- 
cheur  of  the  French  ;  and  also  Pe»<Aew,  Martinet  Peacheur, 
Tartarin,  Artre,  and  Mounter,  according  to  Belon ;  Pium- 
bino,  Ucello  del  Paradiso,  Peecatore,  Petcatore  del  Re, 
Martina  Petcatore,  Veello  di  Sancta  Maria,  and  Vitriolo  of 
the  Italians,  according  to  Belon;  Ueeet^  delta  Madonna^ 
Uceello  Santa  »f<^^  ^<»'^f,^^%^^^m^ 
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according  to  the  Prince  of  Muiignano;  Gemeine  Btsvogel 
(Bechsteio)  and  Groatgr,  Kleiner  und  Fremder  Etavogel 
(Brobm)  of  the  Germans;  Gl&»  y dorian  of  the  antient 
British,  and  Common  Kingfisher  of  the  modem  British. 

Whether  this  species  is  one  of  the  birds  named  oKkvuv 
(Halcyon)  or  &Xxvav  (Alcyon) — for  some  of  the  learned 
doubt  whether  the  word  should  he  aspirated  or  not — of 
Aristotle  and  the  Greeks,  is  hy  no  means  satisfactorily 
made  out,  though  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  tliat  it  is 
the  'AXjciwv  ^mvot  of  the  Greek  zoologist.  Belon  and 
I'ennant  think  that  it  is;  Klein  and  M.  De  Bomarc,  on  the 
contrary  (and  Camus  seem*  to  ^ree  with  them),  consider 
it  as  doubtftil  which  of  our  birds  was  meant  bv  the  Halcyon 
of  the  antients,  whose  seven  placid  days  while  brooding 
over  its  ^tical  floating  nest  hare  become  proverbid. 

DeKription. — Bill  blackish-brown,  reddish  at  the  base. 
Behind  each  eye  is  a  patch  of  light  orange-brown,  sue- 
ceeded  by  a  white  one.  From  each  corner  of  the  under  man- 
dible proceeds  a  streak  of  verditer-blue.  tinged  with  verdi- 
gris-green. Crown  of  the  head  deep  olive-green,  the 
leathers  tipped  with  verdigris-green.  From  the  nape  of 
the  neck  to  the  tailis  astripof  verditor-blue  feathers,  tinged 
in  some  shades  with  verdigris-green.  Chin  and  throat 
yellowish-white.  Breast,  belly,  and  rent  oran^brown, 
palest  towards  the  under  tail-coverts.  Tail  greenish-blue ; 
the  shaAs  of  tlie  feathers  black.  Legs  pale  tile-red.  (Selby.) 

The  irides  are  haxeL  The  bill  of  Uie  /tmile  is  not  so 
long  OS  in  the  other  sex.  The  ct^urs  also  are  deeper  and 
more  of  a  green  shade. 

Heprodudion,  Habitt,  Fbod. — Setting  aside  the  &ble  of 
the  Hoatin^  cradle  in  which  during  the  Halcyon  days  the 
bird  was  said  to  rear  its  young,  we  shall  find  that  ornitho- 
logists have  difisred  not  a  little  as  to  the  actual  nest  of  this 
brilliant  bird.  Pennant  says  that  it  makes  its  nest  in  holes 
in  the  sides  of  cliffs,  which  it  scoop  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet,  and  in  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  chiefly  those  which 
before  belonged  to  the  water-rat ;  and  he  states  the  number 
of  the  eggs  to  be  from  Qve  to  nine,  of  a  most  beautiful 
tranhparent  white.  The  nest,  he  adds,  is  very  fetid.  Pen- 
nant then  refers  to  Aristotle's  description  of  the  nest  of  the 
Hktcvibiv  afuvoe,  or  Mute  Halcyon,  in  which  the  latter  states 
that  it  resembled  those  spherical  coneretions  that  are 
formed  by  the  sea-water  (aXoe&xyn),  that  it  was  hollow 
wilbin,  that  the  entrance  was  very  narrow,  so  that  if  it 
should  upset,  the  sea  would  not  enter ;  ihat  it  resisted  any 
vblence  ftom  iron,  but  yielded  to  a  blow  of  the  hand,  and 
when  thus  broken  was  soon  reduced  to  powder,  and  that  it 
was  composed  of  the  bones  of  the  PiKovri  (Belone)— a  sea-fish 
so  named, — for  the  bird  lives  on  fish,  Aristotle  then  states 
the  number  of  eggs  at  five  or  thereabouts  {Hist.  Anim.,  ix. 
14),  Pennant,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  considers  the 
Mute  Halcyon  of  Aristotle  to  be  our  common  kingfisher, 
obsen'es  that  much  of  the  description  above  quoted  seems 
to  be  founded  on  truth.  The  form  of  the  nest,  he  remarks, 
agrees  almost  fiiocUy  with  the  curious  account  of  it  by 
Count  Zinnani.  '  The  materials,  which  Aristotle  says  u 
(the  nest)  was  composed  are  not  entirely  of  his  own  in- 
Teution.  "Whoever  has  seen  the  nest  of  the  kingfisher  will 
observe  it  strewed  with  tiie  bones  and  scales  tn  fish,  the 
fragments  of  the  food  of  the  owner  and  its  youno;;  and  those 
who  deny  that  it  is  a  bird' which  frequents  tM  sea  must 
not  confine  their  ideas  to  our  nwthem  shores,  but  reflect, 
that  birds  inhabiting  a  sheltered  place  in  the  more  ri,(^orous 
latitudes  may  endure  exposed  ones  in  a  milder  climate. 
Aristotle  made  his  obaer\-Btions  in  the  East,  and  allows  that 
the  Halcyon  sometimes  ascended  rivers,  possibly  to  breed, 
fur  we  learn  from  Zinnani,  that  in  his  soft  climate,  Italy,  it 
breeds  in  May,  in  banks  of  streams  that  are  near  the  sea ; 
and  having  brought  ui>  the  first  hatch,  returns  to  the  same 

floce  to  la^  a  second  time.*  Now,  it  will  be  observed  that 
'ennant,  in  his  own  desotiption  of  the  nest,  speaks  of 
nothing  but  the  hole  and  the  Ibtid  remauia ;  mnd  though 
Zinnani  gives  a  very  (rood  description  of  the  excavated  hole, 
he  speaks  with  caution  of  the  collection  of  fish-remains 
therein ;  for  though,  he  says,  of  the  '  so^lie  di  pesci*  with 
which  the  nest  was  covered, '  restrano  vagamente  intrecciate,' 
he  adds,  *  ma  forse  non  sono  cosi  disposte  ad  arte,  bensl  per 
accidente,'  showing  that  he  thought  their  disposition  about 
the  nest  was  probably  more  the  result  of  accident  than 
desig:n. 

Montagu,  in  his  Ornithological  Dictionary,  says  that  the 
bird  generally  takes  possession  of  a  rat's  hole  to  deposit  its 
•ggi;  )»  then  piooeedaw  |blIowsr  'Tho  mmj  ennous 


accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the  nest  of  this  bird  in- 
duced US  to  take  some  pains  to  diecover  the  fact.  The 
result  of  our  researches  are  (is),  that  the  hole  chosen  to  breed 
in  is  always  ascending,  and  generally  two  or  three  feet  in 
the  bank ;  at  the  end  is  scooped  a  hollow,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  quantity  of  small  fish-bones,  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick,  mixed  in  with  the  earth.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
castings  of  the  parent  birds,  and  not  the  young,  for  we  have 
found  it  even  before  they  have  egf^s,  and  ha^e  every  reason 
to  believe  that  both  male  and  female  go  to  that  spot,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  eject  this  matter,  for  some  time  before 
the  female  begins  to  lay,  and  that  they  dry  it  by  the  hear  of 
their  bodies,  as  they  are  ftequently  known  to  continue  in 
the  hole  for  hours,  long  belore  they  have  eggs.  On  this 
disgo^ed  matter  the  female  lays  to  the  number  of  seven 
eqggs,  which  are  perfectly  white  and  transparent,  of  a  short 
oval  form,  weighing  about  one  dram.  The  hole  in  which 
they  breed  is  by  no  means  fouled  by  the  castings ;  but  be- 
fore the  young  are  able  to  fly  it  becomes  extremely  fetid  by 
the  fsDces  of  the  brood,  which  is  (are)  of  a  watery  nature,  and 
cannot  be  carried  away  by  the  parent  birds,  as  is  common 
with  most  of  the  smaller  species.  In  defect  of  which,  in- 
stinct has  taught  them  to  have  the  entrance  of  their  habita- 
tion ascending,  by  which  means  the  filthy  matter  runs  off, 
and  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  outside.  We  never 
could  observe  the  old  birds  with  anything  in  iheir  bills 
when  thev  went  to  feed  their  ^oung;  from  which  it  may 
be  concluded  they  eject  from  their  stomach  for  that  purpMe.* 
Mr.  Bell^,  after  noticing  the  (tjection  of  bones  and  other 
indigesttt>le  parts,  in  pellets,  by  the  mouth  of  these  birds, 
goes  on  to  state  that  they  breed  in  the  banks  of  the  streams 
they  haunt,  either  digging  a  hole  themselves,  or  takin" 
possession  of  that  of  a  water-rat,  which  they  afterwards 
enlarge  to  suit  their  convenience.  He  then  proceeds  as 
follows : — *  The  bearing  of  the  hole  is  always  diagonally 
upwards,  and  it  pierces  two  or  three  feet  into  the  bank, 
llie  nest  is  composed  of  the  above-mentioned  pellets  of  fish- 
bones, ejected  into  a  small  cavity  at  the  &rlher  end  of  this 
retreat,  and  upon  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  to  the  number  of 
six  or  seven,  of  a  transparent  pinkish  white.'  He  then 
quotes  the  remarks  of  Montagu  on  the  sloping  direction  of 
toe  hole,  and  the  use  of  that  direction  in  carrying  away 
offensive  matter.  ilUwtratUma  of  British  Ornithology^ 
vol.  i.) 

Mr.  Rennie,  in  his  edition  of  Montagu's  *  IMetionaiT,' 
observe,  that  from  the  high  authority  of  Montai^,  the  de- 
scription above  given  has  been  copied  by  every  recent  writer, 
with  the  exception  of  Temminck,*  who  says  nothing  on  the 
subject,  and  Wilson,  who  sa^s  (Am.  Om.,  in.  60),  of  his 
belled  kingfisher  (Alcedo  Alcyon),  that  '  its  nest  is  neither 
constructed  of  glue  nor  fish-bones.*  Mr.  Rennie  then  pro- 
ceeds thus: — 'We  are  certain  of  the  fact  that  this  will 
apply  equally  to  our  own  kingfisher.  In  the  bank  of  a 
stream  at  Lee  in  Kent,  we  have  been  acquainted  with  one 
of  these  nests  in  the  same  hole  for  several  successive  sum- 
mers, but  so  far  from  the  exuvioe  of  fish-bones  ejected,  as  is 
done  by  all  birds  of  i»«y,  being  dried  on  purpose  to  Ibrm 
the  nest,  they  are  scattered  about  the  floor  of  the  hole  in 
all  directions,  from  its  entrance  to  its  terminaticn,  without 
the  least  order  or  working  up  with  the  earth,  and  all  moist 
and  fetid.  That  the  eggs  may  byaccidnit  be  laid  upon 
portions  of  these  fish-bones  is  highly  probable,  as  the  floor  is 
BO  thickly  strewed  with  them  that  no  vacant  spot  might  be 
found,  but  they  assuredly  ore  not  by  design  built  up  into  a 
nest.  The  hole  is  ft^m  two  to  four  feet  long,  sloping  up- 
wards, narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  widening  in  the  interior, 
in  order  perhaps  to  give  the  birds  room  to  turn,  and  fur  the 
same  apparent  reason  the  eggs  are  not  placed  at  the  extre- 
mity. I  am  not  a  little  sceptical  as  to  its  sometimes  select- 
ing the  old  hole  of  a  water-rat,  which  is  the  deadlv  enemy 
to  its  eggs  and  young ;  but  it  seems  to  indicate  a  ((islike  to 
the  labour  of  aiggine.  It  frequents  the  same  hole  for  a 
series  of  veors,  and  vul  not  abandon  it,  (hou^  the  nest  be 
repeatedly  plundered  of  tfae  eggs  or  youne.  The  accumula- 
tion of  cast-bones  ia  one  of  tnese  old  holes  has  perhaps 
given  origin  to  the  notion  of  the  nest  being  formed  of  them.' 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  Birds  of  Europe,  states  that  the  eggs 
are  deposited  in  a  hole,  such  as  those  above  alluded  to^  by 
the  fbmal^  without  making  any  nest. 

•  Bnt  TetDBiiiidt  (•  UumI.'  ie!0)  ny«  UmI  tba  bud  dmUm  in  faalos  i  d  th« 
cartb,  molt  Avquontly  hi  Ummc  al'iuidoanl  by  the  wotcr-rali,  along  tlie  ubnipt 
buki  or  riran.  oftra  under  Uu  roou  oT  tM«,  In  lliejioillow*  of  treM,utd  miM- 
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Small  fisb,  such  as  Sticklebaclu  and  Minnoira,  form  the 
ibod  of  the  KingOfther  principally,  hut  M.  Temminck  and 
Ur.  Rennie  say  that  the  bird  vill  also  eat  fry  or  spawn 
(frai),  slugs,  worms,  and  leeches. 

It  sits  immoveable  on  some  overhai^ing  twig,  watching 
for  its  prey,  and  when  it  has  secured  a  passing  fish  by  a 
sudden  dash,  beats  it  to  death  a^nst  a  stone  on  the  ground, 
and  then  swallows  it.  At  other  times  it  will  hover  suspended 
over  the  water  and  dart  on  its  prey,  but  the  bird  usually 
makes  its  attack  from  a  station.  The  editor  of  the  last 
edition  of  Pennant  states  that  it  has  been  seen  balanciag 
itself  over  the  water  iii  which  a  great  many  of  the  small, 
round,  shining  beetles  were  swimming  swiftly  in  circles 
igyrinus  nutaior  f),  and  which  it  makes  its  prey. 

This  species,  when  adult,  appears  to  be  mute  except  at  the 
season  of  pairing;  but  the  younx  are  very  clamorous,  and 
frequently  betray  their  retreat  befive  they  leave  the  nest 
—which  they  do  not  quit  till  they  are  fully  fledged — by 
iheir  cries.  Before  they  provide  for  themselves,  wmich  they 
soon  do,  they  sit  on  some  tiranch  while  the  pannts  fish  for 
them,  and  on  their  approach  with  food  are  very  noisy. 

The  flight  of  this  t>ird  is  most  rapid ;  it  darts  by  like  an 
iridescent  gleam. 

Locality. — Temminck  stales  that  Alcedo  ispida  occurs 
more  in  the  south  of  Europe  than  in  the  north.  In  Holland, 
he  says  that  it  is  not  widely  spread.  Mr.  Selby  says  that 
it  is  generally  dispersed  through  Europe,  and  that  our  birds 
differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  same  species  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  as  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  spe- 
cimens from  both  continents.  M.  Temminck  observes  that 
the  most  common  of  the  three  species  of  Kingfisher  must  not 
be  confounded  with  our  Alcedo  ispida,  though  it  differs  but 
little  from  it.  The  common  Kingfisher  is  a  resident  with 
us,  as  it  b  in  Italy  and  otbar  Eurojiean  countries.  Mr. 
Gould  says  that  the  young  in  the  British  Islands  appear  to 
havo  habits  of  partial  migration,  as  they  wander  from  the 
interior  along  the  rivers  to  the  coasts,  frequenting,  in  the 
autumnal  and  winter  months,  the  mouths  of  small  rivulets 
and  dykes  near  the  sea ;  hut  more  particularly  along  the 
line  of  the  southern  coast  and  the  shores  of  adjacent  inlets. 
We  may  here  remark,  that  in  the  *  Portraits  d  Oyseaux '  of 
Belon.  the  following  quatrain  is  printed  under  the  cut  of  the 
common  Kingfisher : — 

<  La  HuUnet-peKlieui  fait  n  demoui* 
Bn  tompa  d'hyver,  aubordde  I'ncetut: 
£l  en  eite,  m  rlflare  on  oaUn ; 

Et  de  poisMu  m  repabt  k  toota  benre. 

It  may  he  imagined  that  a  bird  of  which  so  many  mar- 
vellous stories  have  been  told,  under  the  ideaof  itsbeioRthe 
Halcyon  of  the  antients,  whose  so-called  nest,  the  HMcyo- 
neurti,  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  medical  properties, 
did  iwC  entirely  escape  the  attention  of  the  superstitious 
moderns.  Thus  its  dried  body  was  said  to  preserve  woollen 
cloth  from  the  moth,  and  if  suspended  by  a  thread  from  the 
ceiling  of  a  room  with  doors  and  windows  closed,  to  turn  its 
bill  towards  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blew. 

Barnbas,  in  Marlowe's  'Jew  of  Malta,'  Eays— 

'  Bnt  now  how  ilanda  the  wind? 
]  nU)  what  corncT  pcen      Balcjna'B  bHI  ? 
Hal  to  Uie  Mst?  yei.' 

Kent  C  King  Lear'),  when,  in  his  answer  to  Cornwall,  he 
H  rebuking  such  'slaves'  as  the  'Steward,*  declares  that 
they 

'  R'oage,  ftfflrm,  ind  turn  th«Ir  Halcyon  beaha 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  nuuten.' 

Alls.  Charlotte  Smith  states  that  she  once  or  twice  saw  a 
stuifed  bird  of  this  species  hanging  from  the  beam  of  a  cot- 
tage-room as  a  weather-vane  to  show  the  way  of  the  wind. 
It  has  lately  been  seen  in  a  similar  position  at  Botley  near 
Southampton.  In  the  same  part  of  the  country  some  of 
tlie  common  people  fancy  that  if  a  dead  kingfisher  be  sus- 
pended by  the  bill  it  will  turn  its  breast  according  to  the  ebb 
And  How  of  the  tide.  The  bird  was  also  supposed  to  he  a  pro- 
tection against  thundn.  to  increase  hidden  treasure,  to  bestow 
^ce  and  beauty  on  the  person  who  carried  it,  and  to  renew 
its  plumage,  dead  as  it  was,  every  season  by  moulting. 

With  reference  to  the  question  as  to  what  species  was 
iQeant  by  Aristotle,  the  reader  should  be  aware  that  another 
Kingfisher,  Alcedo  rudie  of  Linneeus  (Ispida  f  Swainson), 
occurs  in  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  though 
Afrif^a  and  Asia  appear  to  he  its  more  particular  localities, 
^be  species  is  figured  in  Mr.  Gould's  beautiful  wwk  on  the 
Birds  of  Europe.' 


A1c«do  Upida. 

Ispida.  Habit  of  Alcedo^ — Culmen  obtuse,  somewhat 
flattened,  and  margined  on  each  side  by  an  indented  groove. 
Tail  lengthened,  rounded.  Inner  toe  much  longer  than 
the  hinder.  Clatca  either  deeply  notched,  or  cleft  so  as  to 
present  two  acute  unequal  points.  (Sw.) 

Geographical  i)iff/ri&u(ion,™Chiefly  the  New  World. 
(Swainson.) 

Mr.  Swainson,  who,  in  his  *  aassification  of  Birds,'  gives 
the  habitat  above  stated,  describes  two  species,  lepida 
giganieoj  and  Itpida  bicincta,  in  his  bir&  of  Western 
Africa.  He  states,  aud  with  reason,  that  among  the  largest 
sized  Kingfishers  that  have  long  been  imperfectly  known 
and  incorporated  in  our  systems,  there  is  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, not  only  as  to  the  characters  of  the  birds  themselves, 
hut  likewise  in  regard  to  their  native  countries.  We  have 
therefore,  knowing  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Swainson's  pencil, 
copied  his  figures  of  Halcyon  cinnamomina,  Ispida  gigan- 
tea,  and  Ala/one  Australig  (the  latter  from  Mr.  Swainson's 
figure  in  the  Zoological  Illuslrations,  with  the  aid  of  a  spe- 
cimen in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  I^ndon), 
as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  mode  of  conveying  to  the  reader 
the  forms  that  he  would  designate  under  the  names  of  ffa^ 
cyon,  Ispida,  and  Alcyone. 

DescripHon.~Above  cinereous,  spotted  with  white;  chin 
and  cheeks  white,  immaculate;  breast  with  a  broad  rufous 
collar;  head  above  black,  crested  behind. 

Locality,  Senegal. 


lepUa  giganta^  (Swaiaaon.) 
Tattysiptera. — BiU  rather  short,  somewhat  thick,  straight, 
acute;  nostril*  oval.    TaU  graduated ;^o  middle  tail- 
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fettbert  longest.  (Vigon.)  Hr.  Svainion  girea  iDdia  as 
the  Loeaiity, 

Example,  Tanyttptera  Dea ;  Aieedo  Deo,  LinD..  Itpida 
TenuUana,  BrUs. 

Description. — Above  inteote  black-azure,  white  beneath ; 
head  and  ving-coverts  csrulean;  tail-feathers  white  mar- 
gined  with  cxrulean,  the  two  middle  ones  cerulean,  with 
their  apices  club-shaped  and  white.  (Vigors.) 


Tuiyript«n  Dm. 

Alcjfong. — Siil  as  in  Alcedo ;  but  the/eet  with  only  three 
toes.   Australia.  ''Swainson.) 
Example,  Alcyone  Austraii*, 

Description. — Body  above,  sides  of  the  head  and  neck, 
shiaine  mazarine  blue;  beneath  rufous;  chin  and  throat 
whitish ;  wings  blackish ;  inner  fore-toe  wanting.  (Swainson, 
Zool.  III.,  Ist  series,  where  it  is  figured  and  described  as 
Alcedo  asntrea.) 

Locality,  New  Holland. 

Habits.— Lema,  who  has  figured  this  Kingfisher  in  his 
'  Birds  or  New  Holland,*  states  that  it  inhabits  beads  of 
rivers,  visiting  dead  trees,  from  the  branches  of  which  it 
darts  on  its  prey  in  the  water  beneath,  and  is  sometimes 
completely  immersed  by  the  velocity  of  its  descent. 


Alojono  Autntlli. 
Lamprotila. 

Generic  Character. — Plumage  metallio  green  and  gold. 
Bili  very  broad,  dilated;  the  commiaeure  and  culmen 


curved ;  the  upper  mai^ns  folding  over  the  lower.  Nosirtlt 
membranaceous ;  the  aperture  round,  protected  by  feathers. 
JVings  as  in  Galbukt^  but  longer the  third  and  fifth  quilla 
equal.  (Sw.) 
Example,  iMomprotila  platyrhyneha. 


LkBimma  platyrhj-Dcluu 
Galbula. 

Generic  Character. — Plumage  mctalUc,  Bill  very  long, 
perfectly  straight,  greatly  compressed;  the  culmen  sharp; 
the  tip  not  bent.  Wings  short.  Tail  lengthened,  gradu- 
ated. Toes  in  pairs,  or  with  the  Hallux  wanting.  Nostrils 
with  a  few  strong  bristles.  (Sw.) 

Habits. — Mr.  Swainson  remarks  (Classification  q/"  Birds, 
vol.  ii.)  that  the  habits  of  the  Jaeawmra  and  those  of  the 
Paff-birds  and  Hermit-Birds  are  similar,  although  the 
flight  of  the  latter  is  weaker.  "The  JacamarB,'he  saya, 
'  generally  sit  on  low  naked  branches  in  the  forest  paths, 
fi»m  whence  they  dart  upon  butterflies,  spearing  them  with 
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tlwir  long  bill:  ^ii  haunts,  indeed,  may  frequently  bt. 
knovn  by  the  ground  being  strewed  with  the  beautiful 
wings  of  their  vwtims,  the  body  of  irbtch  they  alone 

devour.' 

Mr.  SwainBon  further  observes  that  in  all  the  groups  of  this 
hmi\y  previously  noticed  the  bill  is  invariably  compressed  on 
the  sides,  and  generally  of  considerable  Langth ;  but  in  GcUbula 
grandis  a  change  from  this  structure  is  first  discovered,  and 
ve  see  a  bill  considerably  broad  and  depressed ;  that  cha- 
racter, in  short,  which  is  in  unison  with  the  next  fhmily, 
accot^iug  to  Mr.  Swainaon's  arrangement,  viz.  the  Trogo- 
mdeB. 

Example,  G^bula  paraditea;  SuxtUoio-tailed  King- 
Jitlur,  Edv.,  Paradite  Meamart  Lath. 

DttcripHon. — Sice'  of  a  lark;  colour  golden  green; 
throat,  neck,  and  lesser  wing-coverts  white;  head  violaceous 
brown.  Bill  and  feet,  the  latter  of  which  are  feathered  to 
the  toes,  black ;  two  intermediate  tail-feathers  longest. 

Localitv,  Surinam. 

king's  county,  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Leinster,  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county 
of  West  MeaUi,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Kildare,  on  the 
south  by  Queen's  County  and  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  river  Shannon,  which  separates  it  from 
the  counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon.  ,  From  the  boun- 
dary of  Kildare,  near  Edenderry,  on  the  east,  to  the  Shannon 
at  Shannon  Btidgf!,  on  the  west,  it  extends  32  Irish  or  41 
statute  miles ;  and  from  the  boundary  of  Tipperaty.  near 
Moneml^  on  the  south,  to  the  boundary  of  West  Heath, 
near  uara,  on  the  north.  31  Irish  or  39}  statute  miles. 
According  to  the  map  publiafaed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Society  far  the  Diffbsion  of  TTseftil  Knowledge  it 
contains  456,960  statute  acres,  or  714  square  statute  miles. 
The  area  has  elsewhere  been  estimated  at  528,166  statute 
acres,  of  which  394,569  are  cultivated  land.  133,349  are 
unprofitable,  chieSy  bog,  and  248  axe  under  water.  The 
population  in  1831  was  144,225. 

The  outline  of  the  county  is  very  irregular,  extending 
east  and  west  from  Kildare  to  the  Shannon,  and  thence 
stretching  southward  between  that  river  and  the  range  of 
the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains.  A  series  of  low  limestone 
hills,  running  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  range,  by  Geashil,  divides 
the  northern  portion  of  the  county  into  two  districts  of 
unequal  area,  of  which  the  one  discharges  its  waters  east- 
ward to  the  Barrow ;  and  the  other,  which  is  of  about  double 
the  extent  of  the  former,  westward  into  the  Shannon. 
This  range  of  eminences  terminates  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  county,  in  the  conical  hill  of  Cn^han,  which 
rises  500  feet  above  the  surrounding  countiT,  and  forms 
the  most  prominent  object  within  a  circuit  or  twenty  miles 
in  diameter.  From  the  northern  and  eastern  declivities  of 
Croghan  Hill  the  ground  slopes  towards  the  basin  of  the 
Boyne,  one  branch  of  which,  the  Yellow  River,  has  its 
source  in  the  small  lake  of  Loch  Rushnelf  situated  in  a 
morass  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  hills. 

From  Cro^an  and  the  Yellov  River  to  the  Boyne, 
which  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  county, 
separating  it  from  the  barony  of  Carherry  in  Kildare,  is  a 
tract  of  well-cultivated  country,  containing  the  flourishing 
market-town  of  Edenderry,  an  antient  seat  of  the  Cooley 
or  Cowley  family,  who  settled  here  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  A  branch  from  the  Grand  Canal  is  carried  to 
the  town,  which  is  situated  above  half  a  mile  north  from 
the  main  line.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  is  the  proprietor, 
and  has  contributed  liberally  to  the  constniclion  of  the 
canal  and  to  the  erection  of  a  handsome  and  commodious 
market-house.  South  from  the  line  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
the  district  included  between  the  heights  of  Geashil  and 
the  county  of  Kildare  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  peat- 
be^  forming  a  portion  of  the  great  bog  of  Allen.  This 
tract,  extending  about  twelve  miles  every  way,  is  divided 
into  two  ^napal  vallmv  by  the  Philipstown  and  Cusfaina 
rivers,  which,  running  from  north-west  to  south-east,  dis- 
charge themselves,  through  the  Feagile  and  Little  Barrow 
rivers,  into  the  Great  Barrow,  which  last  fbitns  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  district.  The  Philipstown  river,  which 
runs  in  a  very  tortuous  course  between  undulating  banks, 
which  are  generally  arable  fat  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  19 
a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  has  its  source  on  the 
eastern  Kide  of  the  bog  of  Ballycommon,  a  tract  of  peat-bog 
occupying  the  summit  level  of  the  central  northern  district 
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of  the  county    The  highest  part  ttf  the  bog  u  SS<  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  waters  issuing  from  its 
eastern  and  western  borders  run  respectively  touie  Barrow 
and  the  Shannon.    Between  the  Philipstown  river  and  the 
Grand  Canal  are  included  the  detached  bogs  of  Ctoncrane, 
Esker,  and  Down,  covering,  with  thd  bog  of  Ballycommon, 
a  total  area  of  9499  statute  acres.   South  of  the  Philipstown 
river,  between  it  and  the  Cushina,  the  bogs  of  Mount  Lucas. 
Clonsast,  and  Bally keane,  extend  over  16,592  acres;  and 
the  bog  of  Portarlington  covers  a  .  tract  of  4916  acres 
between  the  Cushina  and  the  Barrow.  .  Ihe  highest  ele- 
vation of  the  bogs  on  this  side  of  Ballyopmmon  is  about 
250  feet.  The  Banow,at  its  junction  with  the  Little  Barrow, 
where  it  receives  their  waters,  is  1 B5  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  so  that  their  drainage  could  be  elfoeted  with  un- 
usual facility.   It  is  estimated  that  the  wiire  bogs  on  this 
side  of  the  heights  of  Oeashi),  comiraing  a  total  of  33,656 
acres,  which  includes  some  smaller  tracts  not  specified 
above,  could  be  drained  at  an  expense  of  about  50,000/. 
Each  of  the  rivers  above  mentioned  has  a  mugin  of  arable 
land  varying  from  half  a  mite  to  two  and  three  miles  in 
breadth.   The  valley  of  the  Barrow,  which  consists  on  the 
King's  County  side  of  such  a  margin  interposed  between 
it  and  the  bog  of  Portarlington.  is  highly  cultivated,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  occupied  by  the  demesnes  of  the  resi- 
dent gentry.   About  midway  between  the  point  where  it 
becomes  the-houndary  of  the  coun^  and  its  junction  with 
the  Little  Barrow  is  PortarUngton,  a  very  well-buttt  and 
respectably  inhabited  town,  partly  situated  on  the  northern 
1»nk  of  the  Barrow,  in  this  counhr,  but  chiefly  in  Queen's 
County.  [Qvbbn's  Coinrry.]   The  Barrow  here  is  shallow 
and  comparativeljr  rapid,  having  a  fall  of  *6  feet  from  Port- 
arlington to  its  junction  with  the  Little  Barrow.  North- 
west from  Portarlington,  near  the  head  of  the  Cushina 
river,  is  the  small  town  of  Geashil,  formerly  a  seat  of  ihe 
O'Dempsys.   The  upland  tract,  on  which  the  town  is  situ- 
ated, is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  places  cleared  of 
wood  by  the  early  colonists  of  Ireland.    Agriculture  is 
however  but  little  advanced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town.  Between  Geashil  and  Crughan  Hill  the  high 
ground  has  more  of  the  character  of  a  flat  table-land,  on 
the  summit-level  of  which,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  bog  of 
Ballycommon.  is  Philipstown.  formerly  Dangis,  a  seat  of 
the  O'Connors,  and,  from  1057  to  1S33,  the  shire  town 
of  the  county.  The  transfer  of  the  assises  to  the  nei^bour- 
ing  town  of  Tullamore  in  the  latter  year  has  reduced 
Philipstown.  which  was  never  a  place  of  much  importance, 
to  the  condition  of  a  village.   It  is  situated  on  the  summit- 
level  of  the  Grand  Canal,  the  surftoe-water  of  which  is  264 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

West  from  the  range  of  Gieashil  the  country  slopes  to  the 
valley  of  the  Brosna,  which,  flowing  from  Loch  Ennil  in 
West  Meath,  traverses  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
county  in  a  direction  from  north  of  east  to  south  of  west ; 
and,  afler  receiving  the  Clodagh  and  Fnnkford  rivers  from 
the  district  between  Geashil  and  the  Shannon,  flows  into 
that  river  at  Shannon  Harbour.  The  line  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  which  joins  the  Shannon  at  the  same  poin^  is  nearlv 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Brosna  after  its  junction  wita 
the  Clodagh.  The  latter  river  rises  in  Loch  Annagh,  a 
pool  of  marsh  water  on  the  confines  of  Queen's  Coun^, 
and  receives  the  drainage  of  about  4000  acres  of  bog  lying 
between  Geashil  and  Tullamtae.  Tullamore,  the  assize 
town  of  the  county,  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  on  a  stream  running  into  the  Clodagh.  [Tdl- 
LAUORB.]  The  demesne  of  Lord  Charleville.  comprising 
1500  acres,  extends  from  the  western  outskirts  of  the  town 
to  the  iunction  of  Uie  Tullamore  and  Clodagh  rivers,  the 
latter  of  which  forms  several  beautiful  cascades  in  its  desceut 
through  a  wooded  glen  in  Uie  demesne.  The  mansbn  is 
in  the  baronial  s^le,  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  ntent 
of  the  grounds,  and  is  by  much  the  finest  residence  in  this 
part  of  Ireland.  Higher  up.  on  the  Clodagh  at  Clonad,  is 
a  considerable  tract  of  wood,  which,  with  the  extensive 
plantations  of  Charleville  Forest  and  the  cultiviUed  tract 
round  Tullamore,  forma  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  bcgrr 
districts  on  each  side.  The  bogs  on  the  western  side  of  Tu-< 
lamore,  lying  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
occupy  an  area  of  1 1,58S  acres.   They  are  disposed  in  three 

{irincipal  tracts,  separated  from  one  another  by  low  hills  of 
imestone  gravel,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  hill  of 
Qoghas,  which  separates  the  bogs  immediately  bordering 
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on  the  cftntl  from  coe  inoN  ntenaire  tract  Wing  between 
its  soDthern  declirity  and  the  range  of  Sliere  Bloom.  This 
latter  tract,  eoniisting  of  five  principal  fields,  extends  over 
23,986  aeres,  and  by  its  drainage  forma  the  chief  supply  of 
the  Frmnkfbrd  or  Sum  river.  Thb  tiver  has  its  source  on 
the  north-vestmi  deelivlty  of  SHere  Bloom,  near  the  small 
town  of  Kinnitty,  which,  previous  toUie  forfeitures  of  1641, 
was  the  residence  of  a  bruidi  of  the  (VOarrol  Ihniily.  petty 
princes  of  Ely  O'CarroL 

About  five  miles  from  Kinnitty,  lower  on  the  river,  is 
Frankford,  a  thriving  market-town  for  graiti,  situated  in  the 
district  which  was  antiently  possessed  by  the  0*Molluy!i, 
the  ruins  of  whose  castle  of  Bn^hill  are  still  standing  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Frankford  river,  passing  under 
the  Grand  Canal  at  the  Macartney  aijueduct,  runs  into  the 
Brosna,  about  three  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  latter 
river  with  the  Clodagh,  which  also  passes  under  the  canal. 
The  valley  of  the  Brosna  is  the  best  euUivated  portion  of 
the  north  western  divisionof  the  county.  The  river  winds 
between  nndulating  banks,  which  form  a  margin  ofcou- 
viderable  breadth  on  each  side  ftee  ttom  bog,  and  towards 
Weat  Mealh  M>read  into  a  well-cultivated  open  country  about 
the  town  of  Clara,  which  is  situated  on  the  river  near  the 
county  bounds.  Clara  is  well  built,  and,  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  was  the  chief  manufocturing  town  of 
the  county :  the  linen  and  cotton  manufactures  are  now  the 
principal  branches  of  trade  carried  on  in  it.  Below  Clara, 
on  the  Brosna,  are  the  village  of  BaUyeumber  and  the  town 
of  Ferbane.the  tatter  very  pleasingly  situated  on  the  wooded 
banks  of  the  river  near  its  junction  with  the  Shannon. 
The  district  included  between  the  Brosna  and  the  county  of 
West  Meath,  with  the  exception  of  the  arable  margin  of  the 
river,  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  bogs.  These  are  of 
greatest  extent  towards  the  Shannon,  coveringan  area  of 
17,800  acres  alonr  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  Blackwat^r 
stream  drains  thu  tract,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  principal 
field  (^bog,  which  covers  12,105  acres.  A  margin  of  arable 
jand  borders  the  Shannon  also,  and  elevated  tracts  of  lime- 
stone gravel  extend  from  It  into  the  interior  of  this  part  of 
the  county,  separating  the  several  b<^.  The  remainder  of 
the  bogs  of  this  district,  extending  from  the  field  drained  by 
the  Blaekwater  to  tlie  north  of  Clara,  cover  ll.OSS  acres. 
The  most  eastern  of  the  four  tracts  comprised  in  this  divi- 
sion is  the  bog  of  Kilmaleady,  now  generally  known  as  the 
'moving  bog,  which  in  the  year  1821  burst  its  bounds  and 
'flowed  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  down  an  adjoining  valley. 

The  remainini;  portion  of  the  county,  included  between 
the  western  declivities  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  llp- 
perary,  and  the  Shannon,  has  a  general  slope  towards  the 
little  Brosna,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  King's 
County  and  Tipperary.  This  division  of  the  county,  with 
the  exception  of  that  part  immediately  bordering  on  t^ 
Shannon,  lies  south  of  the  boggy  r^ion,  and  is  Tittle  en- 
cumbered either  with  rough  land  or  morass.  The  portion 
which  slopes  immediately  to  the  Shannon,  north  of  the 
junction  of  the  little  Brosna  with  that  river,  is  bleak  and 
moory,  comprising  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bogs  lying 
south  of  Cloghan  hill.  These  are  drained  by  two  streams 
running  westward  to  the  Shannon,  the  more  considerable 
of  which  has  Its  source  in  Loch  Coitra,  a  small  lake  south 
of  Cloghan.  On  the  bank  of  the  Shannon,  between  these 
streams,  is  situated  the  thriving  town  of  Banagher,  com- 
manding an  imporiant  pass  into  Connaught.  The  bridge 
which  liere  crosses  thi  Shannon  is  old  and  narrow,  and  it 
is  propoiied  to  erect  a  new  one  better  fitted  fiv  so  great  a 
thoruughfhre.  There  are  fortifications  at  both  ends  of  the 
bridge,  commanding  the  approaches,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  feriher  down,  on  the  King's  County  side,  tnere  is  a 
circular  redoubt  mounting  six  pieces  of  cannon.  Ba- 
nagber  is  well  situated  for  trade,  and  has  several  thriving 
manufactures.  The  banks  of  the  Shannon  are  here  richly 
clothed  with  meadow,  but  liable  to  frequent  floods.  The 
valley  of  the  Little  Brosna  from  the  Shannon  to  Birr  [Birr], 
and  thence  to  the  range  of  Slieve  Bloom  and  the  borders 
of  the  coun^  of  Tipperary  and  Queen's  County,  is  an  un- 
dulating well  inhabited  district,  containing  extensive  tracts 
of  pasture,  and  towards  the  mountains  abounding  with  varied 
and  pleasing  scenery.  The  small  towns  of  Shinrone  and 
Muneygale  are  ntuated  in  this  part  of  the  county,  the  latter 
pfiihin  a  few  miles  of  Roicrea,  on  the  northern  border  of 
Tipperary.  The  highat  elevation  of  the  Slieve  Bloom 
Houtttainiia  1689  feet,  They  oktead  in  a  line  figm  north- 


east to  south-west,  through  a  distance  of  15  tnltes  along  the 
Queen's  County  border  of  this  county,  lying  principally 
within  the  latter.  A  narrow  pass,  called  the  Gap  of  Glau- 
dine,  is  the  only  point  of  communication  throughout  this 
line  available  for  purposes  of  general  traffic.  It  Ues  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  range,  on  the  h>ad  from  Frank- 
ford to  Mountrath  in  Queen's  County.  A  continuation 
of  the  Devil's  Bit  ranee  forms  the  more  aoutherly  part  of 
the  boundary-line  bordering  on  Tipperary.  Through  the 
interval  between  these  ranges  is  carried  the  line  of  commu- 
nication between  Roscrea  and  Birr.  These  mountains^ 
although  uf  no  great  altitude,  present  a  varied  and  picturesque 
outline,  and  abound  with  scenes  of  much  natural  beauty. 

That  part  of  the  river  Shannon  which  borders  oil  this 
county  is  included  within  the  division  of  the  Middle  Slian- 
non,  on  which  the  Grand  Canal  Company  have  a  jurisdic- 
tion, extending  firom  the  north  end  of  the  canal  at  Aihlone 
to  the  north  end  of  Loch  Derg  below  Portumna  Bridge,  a 
total  distance  of  39  miles.  The  navigation  is  partly  by  the 
river  and  partly  by  lateral  cuts.  There  are  three  such,  wit  h 
locks  on  that  part  of  the  Middle  Shannon  bordering  King's 
County,  viK.  at  Meelick,  Banw;her,  and  Shannon  Bridge. 
Five  steam-boats  employed  by  the  Ireland  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  connection  with  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company  pl;y  on  this  part  of  the  river.  The  loivest  of  ibc^e 
steam-boats  is  of  282  tons  burthen.  The  number  of  boats 
plying  on  the  same  part  of  the  river  in  1829  was34Z,  having 
a  gross  tonnage  of  9252  tons;  and  in  1835  was  467,  having 
a  gross  tonnage  of  1 5,482  tons.  Various  improvements  have 
been  recommended  by  the  oommi&sioners  of  the  Shannon 
Navigation,  which  are  likely  to  he  soon  put  in  execution. 
These  contemplated  improvements  incluae  new  bridges  at 
Shannon  Bridge  and  Banagher,  and  afoot-bridge  near  Mee- 
lick. [Shannon.]  The  Little  Brosna  is  navigable  for 
small  boati  to  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Shannon,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  navi- 
gable as  for  as  Birr. 

Climate. — Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  wet  ground 
on  the  surface  of  King's  County,  the  climate  is  neither  damp 
nor  unwholesome.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  an- 
tiseptic quality  of  the  peat-hog,  and  partly  by  the  ihct  of  the 
county  lying  comparatively  high  and  open.  Tlie  Queen's 
County  side  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  range  is  however  much 
more  hivoiirablv  situated  for  sun  and  shelter  than  that  de- 
clivity of  the  chain  which  spreads  into  the  south-western 
district  of  this  countv. 

Geology. — The  noetz  limestone  of  the  central  plain 
spreads  over  the  entire  area  of  the  county,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  portions  occupied  by  t^e  protruded  masses  of  the 
Slieve  Bloom  chain  and  the  hill  of  Croghan.  The  range 
of  Slieve  Koom  consists  of  a  nucleus  of  clay-slate,  support- 
ing flanks  of  sandstone  in  which  the  clay-slate  is  enveloped 
on  all  the  declivities.  The  day-slate  is  generally  of  a 
quartzy  and  flinty  character,  approaching  to  fine-grained 
grauwacke.  The  rock  ranges  20°  south  of  east  and  15* 
north  of  west,  and  dips  70°  towards  the  south.  The  strata 
are  generally  from  one  foot  to  three  in  thickness,  and  in 
some  places  afford  excellent  flags  from  one  to  five  inches 
thick,  and  seven  and  eight  feet  square.  The  surrounding 
sandstone,  which  lies  conformably  on  the  supporting  rock, 
is  yellowish-white  or  grey,  composed  of  granular  particles 
of  quartz,  and  very  compact.  It  is  rarely  found  of  the  red 
cast  which  characterizes  the  sandstone  fcHmation  &rther 
south,  nor  has  it  much  of  the  conglomerate  character. 
Croghan  Hill  consists  of  a  protruded  mass  of  trap  eonglo- 
merate  rising  about  ftOO  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  with  steep  declivities  towards  the  south. 
The  limestone  of  the  surrounding  plain  appears  tilted  up 
and  supported  on  the  north-western  and  south-western  sid^ 
of  the  ereenstone  tabular  masses.  Calcareous  matter  Is 
general^  diffused  through  this  rock,  which  varies  from  a 
pale  lavender  colour  to  a  greyish-blaek,  consisting,  where  it 
assumes  the  former  appearance,  of  an  intimate  mixture  of 
compact  felspar  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  where  it  hos  the 
Iatt(^  characteristic  tint,  of  a  mixture  of  hornblende  and 
felspar,  containing  minute  disseminated  particles  of  horn- 
blende, calcareous-spar,  quartz,  and  iron-pyrites.  These, 
the  calcareous  fragments  especially,  are  often  found  em- 
bedded in  the  greeustoue  in  rounded  lumps.  The  rock  is 
consequently  very  easily  decompoeed,  and  forma  an  uncom- 
monly rich  and  friable  woU  The  hfll  ii  almeat  lUl  nnder 
cultivatiwi  and  yields  th9  nutt  abung^^^^j^greea 
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cropiirithotttKi^muanvliatam.  Ibs^r C'Mii' 
■tone  ftppear  also  betreen  Oroghan  Hill  and  Phllipttowu, 
mbout »  quarter  of  a  mila  from  the  latter  place,  wlunce  it 
■aems  probable  that  tbe  floeti  limestone  of  tbe  vicinity 
rerpoeei  itamediately  on  tbe  trap-rock.  Granular  limestone 
occurs  at  the  Seven  Ghurobee  in  the  north-west  of  the  county, 
fltnd  has  been  quarried  to  the  extent  of  SOOQ  oubio  feet  of 
good  grey  marble.  Banks  of  rolled-limestone  gravel,  called 
eskert,  occur  frequently  throughout  the  fioeti  limestone 
diatrtet  Continuous  ridges  of  these  gravel-banka  surround 
the  principal  divisions  of  tbe  bogs  above  enumerated.  Tbe 
eskers  afford  an  interasting  subject  of  study  to  the  geologist, 
as  from  their  structure  they  appear  to  have  been  deposited 
iixna  vater  in  violent  action,  and  their  external  eonugura- 
tton  afibrds  an  index  to  tbe  dixeetian  of  the  current 

Soil,  The  bogs,  whicii  occupy  so  laige  a  portion  of 
the  county,  generally  repose  on  limestone-gravel.  The  peat, 
although  apparently  spongy  and  easily  permeable,  is  very 
retentive  of  water,  as  shown  by  tbe  remarkable  hct  of  sur- 
face pools  existing  in  the  boga  within  short  distances  of  each 
other,  on  different  levels.  The  soil  in  general  is  not  natu- 
rally fertile,  but  can  be  made  to  yield  very  good  crops  in  the 
arable  districts  by  manuring  with  the  lime  and  bog~siuff 
Thich  abound  thraughoat  the  oounty.  Tbe  soil  of  that  side 
of  the  Slieve  Bloom  range  included  in  King's  County  is  cold 
and  gritty,  with  Um  exception  of  one  portion  near  the  middle 
of  the  range,  where  the  limestone  reaches  high  up  the  de- 
clivities of  Kqoeluunian,  Oastlptoinit  and  Cumber  bills. 
This  part  of  the  range  tffitrds  fttrtile  and  extensive  pastures, 
whudi  are  graied  thnugbout  tbe  jrear  with  Hoeki  of  sheep 
aud  young  cattle.  In  the  distnot  lying  between  these 
mountains  and  that  portion  of  Tippfprary  wbieb  intervenes 
between  them  and  the  Shannon  the  soil  is  generally  a  light 
gravel,  easily  tilled,  and  tolerably  fertile,  farther  north  on 
this  side  of  tbe  oounty  it  beeoines  stiff  aqd  moory ;  and 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  barony  of  Garrycastle,  which 
stretches  along  Uie  entire  line  of  tbe  Shannon,  the  rock  is 
covered  only  by  a  thin  stratum  of  poor  clayey  n^r.  The 
banks  of  the  Shannon  however,  where  they  are  ocoasionslly 
overflowed,  afford  considerable  tracts  of  fine  meadow,  and 
tbe  ealcera  and  derries,  as  tbe  open  spots  of  dry  ground  in 
and  between  tbe  \>of^  are  termed,  have  generally  a  rioh 
friable  soU.  The  ohuf  grasiqg  distnots  in  tbe  county  lie 
on  the  borden  of  West  lieath,  where  the  rastures  are  oon- 
sidraed  very  favourable  to  wool-growing.  Throughout  the 
central  division  the  soil,  where  qnenoumbered  with  bog,  is 
almost  wholly  in  tillage.  ]a  the  eoutb-eaatem  distnet* 
bordering  on  Queen's  County  and  Kildu«  tillage  is  not  m 
much  attended  to,  the  insulated  tracts  between  the  bogs 
being  better  oalculated  for  grasing.  Tbe  best  ground  in 
the  county  is  in  the  nortb-western  division,  frowCn^han 
Hill  to  the  boundary  of  Meafh.  It  is  equal  to  fattening 
bullocks  of  i^ny  weqjht,  t)nd  is  consequently  little  broken 
up  by  tiUuge.  Forest-trees  flourish  here,  the  ash  especi- 
ally, with  peeuliar  vigour,  and  the  hedge-rows  of  white 
thorn  ue  remarkably  luxurianL  The  average  sales  of  grain 
ibr  eiehttf  tbe  ten  years  preceding  1830  in  tbe  priaoip«l 
mnrket-towiui  of  Ki^s  County  ai^ear  from  tfaa  mloving 
table:— 


Tullamore  . 
Fhilipstown 
Oara  .  . 
Ferbane  . 
Clogfaaii  • 
Bantgher  . 
Binr.  ,  , 
Edendsny. 


BaivdaorWhMt, 

BanoIiDfOati, 

BunbofBailnrt 

ofSSitona. 

of  10  itoas. 

.  45,000 

• 

35,000 

• 

20,000 

100 

• 

9.000 

6,000 

.  16,000 

• 

16,600 

• 

none. 

.  60,000 

30,000 

« 

3O0 

•  $,800 

« 

300 

none. 

.  Sft.000 

• 

40,000 
lfl.100 

« 

1,000 

.  0,800 

• 

13,000 

«  9Q>ooo 

■ 

90,000 

t 

85,0(IQ 

The  linon  nuufiietun  va«  carried  on  about  the  b^n- 
ning  of  the  present  century  with  considerable  activity  in  the 
west  of  the  county,  hut  has  latterly  declined.  There  is  a 
small  manufacture  of  frieios,  stuffs,  find  sei^  for  home 
coniumptiMi.  Distilling,  browing  and  tbe  grinding  of  «ffn 
ace  carried  on  at  Birr  aud  in  other  parts  of  the  ooun^.  but 
not  to  any  great  extent  In  1831  Uiere  ware  698  veaveta, 
13  tanners,  and  18  brewers  in  the  ooun^-. 

Hie  oondition  of  tkt  working  olaases  is  somewhat  better 
in  the  northern  and  central  districts  of  King's  County  than 
in  most  of  t^e  neighbouring  parts  of  Ireland.  Wages  vary 
from  6d.  to  lOdL  per  day,  on  an  average  of  1 00  workmg  days 
each  year.  The  cabins  of  the  labouring  peasantry  are  rom- 
nionl^  of  a  very  bad  deseription,  particularly  in  the  boggy 
distnela.  Thue  is  however  a  good  number  of  comfortable 
farmers,  and  tbe  peo^e  generally  are  of  industrious  and 
decent  habits.  The  English  language  is  spoken  univer- 
sally. 

Kiug's  County  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Warrens- 
town,  on  the  north-east;  Coolestown,  on  tbe  east,  contain- 
ing the  town  of  Edenderry  (population  in  1831,  1283) ; 
Philipetown,  Lower,  on  the  north,  containing  the  town  of 
Philipstown  (population,  1454)  ;  Philipstown,  Upper,  con- 
taining part  of  the  town  of  Portarlington  (total  population, 
3091);  Geasbil,  in  the  centre;  Kilcoursey,  on  the  north- 
west containing  the  town  ofClara  (population,  1 149) ;  Bally- 
cowen,  west  of  Cieashil,  containing  the  town  of  Tullamore 
(population,  6343}  i  Ballyboy,  south  of  Ballycowen,  con- 
taining the  town  of  Frankford  (population,  373);  Garry- 
oastle,  on  tbe  west  containing  tlie  towns  qf  ^nacher 
(population.  2636),  Shsunonbridge  (population,  559),  and 
Ferbane  <po))ulation  501);  Bgliab,  south  of  Garrycastle; 
Ballybrit  south  of  Kglish,  rontainiiig  the  towns  of  Birr 
or  Paraonstown  (population,  6594)  and  Crinkle  (pupulaliun, 
531);  andClonlisk,  on  the  south-west  containing  the  town 
of  bhinrone  (populatitm,  1287)  and  the  village  of  Moneygalo 
(population,  379). 

Philipstown  was  inoorporated  as  a  borough  by  charter  of 
the  12tn  Elisabeth,  but  the  oorporation  is  now  extinct; 
Banagher  also,  incorporated  as  a  liorougb  by  charter  of  the 
4th  Charles  I.,  has  no  longer  any  traces  of  a  governing 
body ;  and  these  are  tbe  only  towns  in  the  county  which 
bavo  at  any  time  bad  corporations. 

PHor  to  the  Unk>n,  King's  County  was  represented  in  the 
Irish  parliament  by  two  oounty  members,  and  two  for  each 
of  tbe  above  boroughs.  The  representation  of  tbe  I  mperial 
Pari  lament  is  now  limited  to  two  oounty  members.  Tbe  con- 
stituency in  183S  consisted  of  1694  voters. 

The  assises  are  held  at  Tullamore.  Creneral  quarter- 
sessions  are  held  at  Tullamore,  Birr,  and  Philipstown,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  court-house  and  gaol,  that  at  Tullaiiiore 
being  the  oounty-gaol  and  tbe  othern  bridewells.  On  the 
1st  January,  1836,  the  police  force  of  this  county  consisted 
of  5  chief  constables,  45  constables,  225  8ub-coiii)table»,  and 
6  horse,  supported  at  a  cost,  fbr  the  year  1835,  of  9548A  3s. 
8tL,  of  which  4838/.  5«.  1  Id.  was  chargeable  against  the 
oounty.  The  total  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed 
to  the  oounty-gaol  in  the  year  1836  was  672  males  and  94 
females,  of  whom  254  males  and  13  females  could  read  and 
write  at  the  time  of  their  committal,  272  males  and  38 
fbmales  could  read  only,  and  146  males  and  43  females 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  district  lonatio  asylum  for  King's  County  ii  at 
Maryborouri^  bt  Queen's  CV)unty.  There  is  a  county  in- 
firmary at  Tullamnn,  fever  hospitals  at  Shinrone  and  Birr, 
and  dispensaries  in  all  tbe  chief  towns  and  villages.  There 
are  barracks  at  Banaghor,  Birr»  Shannoa-haifaour,  Tulla- 
more, and  PhilipstowQ. 


Date. 

Howucwtalqtl 

Bourn. 

runiHea 

Familial 
cUelv 

BsricuUiin. 

chlefljr 
•nvlayedin 
tnM.inaiia 
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fMiliMIMl 

inclined 
In  tlie 

HalM. 

1792 
1813 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
Under  Actof  1812     .    .  . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  III.,  c.  120 
Under  Act  I  WilL  IV.,  c  1 9  . 

15,536 
19,705 
22,564 
24,256 

25,374 
26,072 

17 ! 163 

1 

a  * 

3^984 

4^926 

*  ■ 

65,558 
71,287 

•  • 

65,530 
72,938 
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113,2  6 
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Hittofy'andAniiqmtie*. — Although  not  reduced  to  shire- 
ground  as  one  count]r  until  the  time  of  Mary,  King*8 
County  was  partially  included  in  other  shiret  at  a  very 
eariy  period.  It  appean  from  sundry  Pi^  Rolls  of  the 
leign  of  Edward  III.  that  the  portion  vhwh  at  present 
borders  on  West  Ifeath  was  in  those  days  aooouatea  a  part 
of  the  shire  of  Meatb.  and  as  such  vas  charged  with  nqval 
service.  Tbe  manor  of  Geashil,  now  forming  the  central 
district  of  the  oountyt  was.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  in 
like  manner  accounted  a  part  of  Kildare,  being  an  antient 
inheritance  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  Oflhly  alio,  a  part  of  which 
now  lies  within  the  bounds  of  King's  County,  was  included 
in  Kildare  from  the  first  division  of  Leinater  into  counties. 
But  the  western  and  aouth-wsstem  portions  of  the  coun^, 
ncluding  Ely  O'Carrol  [Birr]  and  MacCogblan's  Coun^, 
although  stated  to  have  formed  y&d  of  Offiily,  and  conse- 
quently to  have  been  included  in  the  first  limits  of  the 
county  of  Kildare.  do  not  appear  to  have  been  reduced  for 
practical  purposes  to  the  authority  of  En^ish  law  until  the 
year  1957.  when  the  act  was  passed  which  erected  the 
whole  into  one  county  under  its  present  name.  Before  that 
period  it  was  generally  designated  Western  Glenmalery,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Eastern  Glenmalery,  tbe  present  Queen's 
County.  [QuEKN'a  County.]  The  fort  of  Dangin,  an  old 
seat  of  the  O'Connors,  the  chief  family  of  Offoly.  was  at 
the  same  time  made  tbe  shire  town,  and  called  Philips- 
town,  in  compliment  to  the  king  consort  The  native 
chieftains  for  a  length  of  time  struggled  against  the  new 
settlement,  until  A.a  1600,  when  the  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy, 
having  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Sir  Oliver  Lambert, 
succeeded,  after  a  deplorable  destruetioa  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, in  finally  reducing  them.  An  aooount  of  the  military 
(merationi  of  irtitch  this  county  was  the  theatre,  during 
the  rebellion  of  1641  and  the  ensuing  wars,  ia  given  under 
the  beads  of  the  chief  towns.  [BiRB ;  Tullahore.]  The 
forfeitures  consecnient  on  that  rebellion  tmd  on  the  subse- 
quent vrar  of  the  Revolution  were  verv  extensive.  On  the 
latter  occasion  tbe  number  of  acres  of  profitable  land  con- 
fiscated was  30,4fi9,  of  a  total  value  at  that  tune  of  89,321/- 
14*.  Tbe  &miliea  of  Coghlan,  Geoghegan.  Carrol,  and 
Grace  were  the  most  considerable  among  those  attainted. 

The  ruins  of  the  seven  churches  of  Clonmacnoise,  situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  north-western 
part  of  this  county,  &rm  one  of  the  most  intwesting  groupa 
of  ecclesiastical  remains  to  be  met  with  in  the  island.  The 
buildings  are  of  various  dates,  from,  probably,  the  seventh 
century  to  the  twelfth.  St  Kieian  of  Cloaard  fbunded  the 
abbey  a.d.  548.  It  was  subsequently,  but  at  an  uneertain 
date*  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cathedral  church,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  Aj>.  1566,  when  the  see  of  Clonmacnoiie  was 
united  to  that  of  Meatfa.  Surrounding  the  abbey  is  the 
antient  burying-ground,  containing  about  two  Irish  acres, 
and  occupied  with  the  sites  and  ruins  of  various  religious 
houses.  The  whole  is  euclosed  with  a  wall,  at  two  of  the 
angles  of  which  are  antient  round  towers,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  CRourk  and  MacCarthjr  respectively.  The 
buildings  within  the  precincts  are  chiefly  chapels,  erected 
over  family  burying- places  by  the  various  Irish  kings  and 
chieftains,  who, '  although  at  perpetual  war  in  their  lives, 
were  contented  to  lie  here  peaceably  in  death.'  They  are 
Temple-Righ,  built  by  O'Melaughlin,  king  of  Meath; 
Temple-Connor,  built  by  O'Connor  Dunn;  Temple-Mac- 
Dermot,  fbunded  by  MacDwmot,  prince  of  Coolavin ;  and 
two  others,  founded  by  O'Kelly  and  MaeCarthy  More. 
The  place  was  for  many  centuries  the  lona  of  Ireland,  and 
still  continues  to  exhibit  more  numerous  remains  of  antient 
monuments  than  any  other  cemetery  in  the  country.  Two 
monumental  crosses,  richly  carved,  stand  near  the  western 
door  of  the  Temple-MacDermot.  One  of  these,  fifteen  feet 
in  height,  is  firmed  of  a  single  stone.  There  are  the 
remains  of  several  other  religious  bouses  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  entire  group  occupies  a  gently  swelling  bank, 
rising  ttwa  the  Shannon  about  midway  between  Shannon 
Harbour  and  Athlone.  The  place  is  shut  in  on  the  north 
and  east  by  a  vast  tract  of  bog.  and  has  a  peculiarly  lovely 
and  picturesque  ^>pearance.  Xwenty-eight  other  religious 
houses  are  enumerated  in  this  county,  of  which  the  chief 
were:— Birr;  Durrow,  founded  a.d.  550;  Gallen  on  the 
firosna.  founded  in  the  fifth  century ;  Monastereoras,  near 
Edenderry,  founded  by  John  Bermingham,  earl  of  Louth, 
in  the  year  1335 ;  and  Seirlceiran,  near  Birr,  founded 
A.D  40%  by  St.  Kiaran  the  Elder,  and  for  some  time  a 


cathedral  church.  There  are  numerous  remains  of  feudal 
castles,  chiefly  of  the  Elizabethan  »ra.  Leap  Castle, 
situated  on  a  dedivi^  of  Slieve  Bloom,  in  a  strong  and  com- 
manding position,  18  itill  inhabited;  u  alio  are  Cloghan 
Castle  waA  the  castle  of  Birr.  There  are  no  very  remark- 
able nonuments  of  the  earlier  »ra. 

The  eounty  expenses  are  defrayed  1^  grand-jnry  pre- 
sentments. The  sum  levied  in  the  year  1B35  was  21,060/. 
1 9«.  Bti,  of  which  4739/.  1  it.  4d.  was  for  public  woika, 
roads,  &c.;  11,179/.  16«.  GtL  was  for  public  bnildingi. 
charities,  &c. ;  and  5141/.  8«.  lOdL  for  pwiee  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

King's  County  embraces  a  portion  of  each  of  the  four 
archiepiscopal  provinces,  extending  into  the  dioceses  of 
Clonfert,  (^sory,  KiUaloe,  Meath,  and  Kildare,  und^  which 
the  educational  statistics  of  the  oounty  are  included. 

{StatitticeU  Survetf  of  Kin^t  Comd^^  Dublin,  1801 ; 
Trmuaetion*  <^  the  Geoi<^fic2  SoeietfftVol.  v. ;  Brewer's 
BeautiM  htUmd;  PorHammtarf/  B^tortt  md  A- 
per*.) 

KING'S  EVIL.  [ScRonftA.] 
KING'S  LYNN.  _JLynn.3 

KING'S  YELLOW,  the  name  given  to  orpiment,  of 
the  yellow  sulphuret  of  anenio^  when  used  as  a  p^fment. 
[Arsknic] 

KINGS,  THE  BOOKS  OF,  the  name  of  two  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  They  originally  formed  only  one  book 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  are  entitled  CTs'l'Dttbat  is,  'kingn.* 
In  the  Sentuagint  they  are  divided  into  two  books,  and  are 
entitled  '  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  reigns'  or  kingdoms 
()3aff(Xiifiv  T^rti  jcai  rcrt^rq);  since  the  first  and  second 
books  of  Samuel  are  called  in  this  translation  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Kings. 

These  books  contain  an  account  of  Jewish  history  from 
the  death  of  David  to  that  of  Solomon  (1  Kingt,  i.-xi.) ;  an 
account  of  the  divisbn  of  the  kingdom  undcv  nis  successor 
Rehoboam,  and  the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judab.  to  the  oonquest  of  the  former  by  the  Assyrians 
under  Sbalmaneser  (1  Kingt,  xiL — 2  Kingt,  xviL) ;  and  the 
separate  history  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  till 
they  were  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin.   (2  Kings,  xviii.-xxvj 

These  books,  in  common  with  the  books  of  Chrmicles  and 
many  others  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  generally  ascribed 
to  Ezra ;  but  neither  the  author  nor  the  time  in  which  they 
were  written  can  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. It  is  evident  from  many  passages,  and  especially 
from  the  last  chapter  of  these  books,  that  a  portion  of  them 
must  have  been  iiTitten  in  the  time  of  tbe  Babylonian  eap- 
tivi^ ;  but  there  are  ^so  other  passives  whieh  must  have 
been  written  before  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
larael.  and  while  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  atill  standing. 
(1  Kingt,  viii.  8 ;  ix.  13,  21 ;  x.  12 ;  xii.  19 ;  2  Kingt,  viiL 
22 ;  X.  27 ;  xiv.  7 ;  xvii.  23,  34,  41.)  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  these  books  are  only  a  collection  of  different 
documents  written  by  persona  present  at  the  evente  nar- 
rated, and  that  the  compiler  only  wrote  such  portions  as 
were  necessary  to  connect  the  difrarent  document^  and  to 
form  one  ramtiouous  narrative. 

There  are  many  great  discrepancies  between  these  books 
and  the  books  of  (%romclet,  which  are  mentioned  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Chronicles. 

(The  Introductiont  of  Eichhom,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  Ber- 
tholdt,  AuRusfi,  and  Home;  Rosenmuller*B  jScAo/m.) 

KINGSCLERE.  a  village  in  Hampshire,  ramarkable  for 
the  exhibition  the  green  sand  formation  in  the  midst  of 
the  elevated  dulk  ^wns.  on  the  line  of  an  antidmal  axis 
passing  east  and  west  The  anticlinal  axis  passes  through 
the  middle  of  a  valley  (hence'  called  a  '  valley  of  elevation*) 
in  which  the  green  sand  appears;  and  it  might  seem  on  a 
first  view  that  the  discontinuity  of  the  chalk  was  simply 
owing  to  elevation  and  fracture,  but  by  considering  the  areas 
and  slopes  of  the  strata,  in  plans  and  sections  on  a  true  scale, 
it  will  immediately  appear  that  a  considerable  mass  of  chalk 
must  have  been  removed  by  denudation.  For  the  know- 
ledge of  this  interesting  *  valley  of  elevation'  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Buckland.  iGeol.  Trant^  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.) 
Mr.  Lyell  has  contemplated  it  in  connexion  with  the  more 
extensive  denudation  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Bvuex. 

KINGSTON.  rjAifAiCA.1 
KINGSTON-oK-HULlI^ 
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KIK6STON-ON-THAME8.  [Svntnr.^ 

KINIC  ACID,  «L  peenliar  v^tiAle  acid,  sometiniM 

ailed  einohonic  aeid,  which  wu  discoTered  in  1790  by 
Huffman  in  cinchona  bark,  in  which  it  exists  in  combina- 
tion with  the  vegetable  alkalis  cinchonia  and  quina,  and 
also  with  lime,  fbrming  the  kinates  of  these  bases.  When 
an  infusion  of  bark  is  evaporated  till  an  extract  is  left,  and 
that  is  treated  with  alcohol,  a  viscid  substance  remains, 
conlaining  kinateof  lime  mixed  with  mucilaginous  matters; 
if  Ibia  be  dtsHolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  be  suffered  to 
evapon^e  gradually,  crystals  ofkinate  of  lime  are  formed  in 
rhombic  prisms ;  wben  this  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
treated  with  oxalic  acid,  oulate  of  lime  is  preeipUated,  and 
tfie  kiniR  acid  remains  in  solution ;  by  evaporation  in  a 
warm  atmosphere  this  acid  is  deposited  in  crystals. 

Kinic  ooid  has  a  very  sour,  Etut  when  pure  not  a  bitter 
taste;  it  reddens  litmus  paper  itTonely;  is  unalterable  in 
the  air,  dissolves  in  2i  times  its  weight  of  water  at  48°,  and 
is  also  Bttluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  in  a  retort  it 
readily  fuses,  boils  up,  decomposes,  blackens,  and  fields  an 
empyreumatie  oil,  with  pungent  vapours  of  pyroktnic  add, 
DQe  portion  of  which  condenses  into  a  liquid,  and  another 
crystallizes.  Sulphuric  acid  renders  kinic  acid  first  green, 
and  then  carbonizes  it ;  by  the  addition  of  a  small  portion 
of  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  an  acid  resembling  tfae 
pyrokinic  acid,  which  may  bo  sublimed ;  but  a  lai^e  quan- 
tity of  nitric  acid  changes  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Liebig  anhydrous  kinic  acid 
eonaists  of — 


Nine  equivalents  of  hydngea  9 
Fifteen     „  carbon  90 

Nine       ^  oxygen  72 


or  5-26 
52-63 
42-11 

100* 


Equivalent  171 

The  crystals  contain  one  equivalent  of  water. 

The  natural  kinales,  except  that  of  lime  already  de- 
scribed, are  only  obtained  by  complicated  processes  from  the 
bark  ;  hut  by  artificial  means  they  are  readily  procured, 
either  by  saturating  the  acid  with  the  bases,  or  by  the  double 
decomposition  of  kinateof  barytes  and  the  sulphates  of  such 
bases  as  form  soluble  sulphates.  We  shall  describe  only  a 
few  kinates,  and  chiefly  those  whioh  exist  in  the  cinchona, 
and  flrat  we  shsU  notice  the  moat  important  of  them, 
the 

Kinatt  qf  Qw'na. — The  natnral  salt  crystallizes  with  dif- 
flculty,on  account  of  the  admixture  of  yellow  colouring  and 
other  matters,  and  these  have  prevented  the  determination 
of  its  crystalline  form.  This  salt  is  very  bitter,  readily  soluble 
in  water,  and  hut  slightly  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*837.  It  is 
decomposable  by  heat,  without  residue.  By  evaporation  the 
solution  is  reduced  to  a  viscid  paste,  which  when  moistened 
and  exposed  to  the  air  exhibits  rudiments  of  rrystallization. 
It  i$,  like  other  salts  of  quina,  decomposed  by  the  alkalis 
ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  which  precipitate  the  quina. 
Kmate  of  quina  may  be  formed  artificially  by  dissolving 
quina  recently  precipitated  fhtm  the  sulphate  in  a  solution 
of  kimic  acid,  with  a  gentle  heat.  By  exposure  to  the  air 
the  liquid  becomes  a  mammellated  nusii  containing  small 
krillia^nt  rhombic  crystals  of  Unate  of  quina. 

Thid  salt  is  a  dikinate,  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  kinic  acid  .  171 
Two  equivalents  of  quina  .  324 

Equivalent  495 

Kinate  qf  Cincfuma,— The  natural  compound  very  much 
resembles  that  of  quina ;  the  artificial  salt  yields  crystals  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  which  are  like,  but  are  more  distinct 
lUn  those  of  the  kinate  of  quina  obtained  in  the  same 
vay.  This  salt  is  bitter,  and  very  soluble  in  watw,  slightly 
in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'B.17. 

This  is  a  dikinate  also,  consisting  of-— 

One  equivalent  of  kinic  acid  .  171 
Two  equivalrats  of  cinchona       .  304 

Equivalent  475 

Kinate  qf  £iW.— This  salt  crystallizes  in  rhomboids  and 
hexagonal  plates ;  it  has  but  little  taste ;  it  is  soluble  in  six 
times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  much  more  so  in  boil- 
ing water.  It  is  insduble  in  alcohoL  It  it  decomposed  by 


oxalic  aetd  and  nilnhnrio  add,  and  also  1^  the  alkaline 
carbonates.  Aocnrmng  to  Berxelius.  a  imall  quantity  of 
kinate  of  lime  may  be  obtained  from  the  alburnum  of  the 
fir-tree. 
This  lalt  is  composed  of— 

One  equiralent  of  kink  acid  •  171 
One  equivalent  of  Uma  .  ,28 
Ten  equivalents  of  water    .      •  90 

Equivalent  289 

The  properties  of  the  artificial  kinates  are  thus,  with 
digfat  alterations,  given  by  Berzelius.  KintUg  qfrnttuh, 
bitter  and  deliquescent  Kinate  pf  eoda  eryitaliizes  iu 
hezahedral  prisms;  it  appears  to  contain  no  water  ^crystal- 
lixation,  and  does  not  alter  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Kinatt 
of  ammonia,  deliquescent  By  erapomtion  a  portion  (rf  its 
acid  is  set  firee.  Kinate  qf  barytee  crystallizes  in  dodeca- 
hedrons with  triangular  faces ;  becomes  opaaue  by  exposure 
to  the  air ;  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  sligntly  in  alcohol 
of  0-830.  Kinate  qf  magnetia,  very  soluble,  and  forms 
crystalline  excrescences  similar  to  cauliflowers.  Kinate 
manganete  crystallizes  in  rose-coloured  lamellar  crystals. 
Kinate  qf  zinc  crystallizes  in  lamine,  or  in  cauliflower-like 
a^egations.  Kinate  of  nickel,  a  green  gummy  mass,  very 
soluble  in  water.  Perfdnaie  qf  iron,  a  reddish-yellow 
gummy  mass,  soluble  in  water.  Kinate  qflead  crystallizes 
m  ilender  needles,  which  do  not  alter  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  are  soluble  in  aleofaoL  Subkinate  of  lead,  a  white 
powder  insoluble  in  water.  Kinate  qf  copper  crystallins 
m  green  needles,  or  rhombie  laminsa ;  the  sur&oe  becomes 
white  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Perkinate  qf  mercury,  a 
colourless  salt  whkh  does  not  crjrstallize.  Kinaie  qf  ttloer 
forms  mammellated  crystals,  which  readily  black«i  in  the 
light. 

KINKAJOU.  [Potto.] 

KINO,  an  astringent  substance,  the  concrete  juice  of 
one  or  more  plants.  Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting 
the  plants  which  produce  the  best  kino,  and  several  very 
inferior  sorts  exist  in  commerce,  the  origin  of  which  is 
likewise  far  {torn  being  ascertained.  It  is  generally  stated 
that  the  best  Aflrioan  kino  is  obtained  from  a  tree,  native  of 
Gambia,  called  Pteroearpus  erinaeeus  (Linn.),  P.  Senen- 
lensia  (Hooker).  But  it  is  confidently  affirmed  by  Mr. 
Fereira  that  the  substance  commonly  regarded  as  AiKean 
kino  is  the  juice  of  the  Nauclea  (Uncaria)  Gambeer,  a  kind 
of  catechu,  with  which  it  agrees  in  every  respect.  lie 
East  Indian  kino  is  alleged  to  be  obtained  from  the  Butea 
frondosa  (Roxb.),  and  differs  considerably  from  the  so- 
called  African  kind.  In  New  Holland  a  sort  of  kino  is 
procured  from  the  Eucalyptus  resinifera  (White),  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  used  as  a  cotton- 
dye,  as  indeed  the  other  kinds  are  also,  giving  to  cotton  the 
yellowish-brown  colour  known  as  nankeen;  the  colour 
varies  with  the  different  sort  of  kino  used. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  juice  of  the  CToccoloba  uvifna  is 
called  American  kino^  or  American  extxaot  of  rhatany.  or 
fklse  rhatany  extract  These  diflerent  extracts  differ  in  their 
chemical  habitudes  with  re-agents,  but  they  all  afrree  in 
possessing  a  strong  astringent  power.  Kino  most  com- 
monly occurs  in  grains  of  a  shining  aspect  and  rich  ruby-red 
colour ;  they  are  easily  reduced  to  powder-  It  is  nearly 
entirely  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Vauquelin  ana- 
lyzed tnat  sort  which  is  termed  African,  and  found  it  to 
oonsist  of  75  per  cent  of  tannin,  24  of  red  mucilage,  and  1 
of  woody  fibre. 

In  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Dr.  Royle  has  adduced  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that 
some  of  the  Kino  of  commerce  is  no  doubt  produced  by 
Butea Jrondosa,  which  is  common  as  a  tree  or  shrub  in 
every  part  of  India.  On  comparing  together  qieciniens 
of  the  astringent  gum  of  this  plant,  contained  in  his  col- 
lection, with  some  brought  from  North-western  India  by 
Mr.  Beckett,  and  both  these  with  some  sent  from  Bom- 
bay as  the  Kino  of  the  Butea  frondosa,  they  were  all  three 
found  to  be  identically  the  same  kind  of  gum ;  but  Mr. 
Beckett's,  from  being  the  freshest  specimen,  was  the  most 
highly  coloured.  Iliese  were  all  moreover  fbund  to  cor- 
respond, especially  the  specimens  from  Bombay,  with  some 
astringent  gum  found  by  Mr.  Pereira  in  one  of  the  old 
druggisu*  Hiopa  of  this  city,  under  the  nopie  of  Oummi 
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nbrum  Miringmt,  which  vu  th«  name  by  vbioh  Kino 
TBS  known.  It  waa  introduced  into  practice  by  Dr.  Fo- 
tbergill  as  Qummi  astringent  Gtanbietut,  and  hai  been 
alwHja  considered  to  be  a  product  of  the  west  coast  of 
Afiica,  and  the  tree  yielding  it  to  be  Iterocarptu  erina- 
eeus.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Sanscrit  name  of  Butea 
frondosa  is  kinsuha.  From  its  gum  being  labelled  by  a  drug- 
gist as  Gummi  l-ubruin  a«triQg^s.  it  ii evident  it  piust  have 
been  among  the  earliest  substitutes  for  the  African  kind, 
of  which  so  little  has  ev«r  been  imported  into  this  country. 
Analyzed  by  Mr.  B.  Solly,  junr.,  the  Butea  kino  viw  found 
to  contain  between  60  and  70  pw  cent  of  tannin  with  gum. 
It  is  curious  that  Dr.  Roxburgh  remarks  of  the  gura  of  the 
i^Utafrandota,  that  it  is  lo  like  that  of  his  Ptmtcarpiu 
nurmpiwn  that  one  deseriptioQ  m^ht  snfRoe  for  both,  with 
respect  as  wall  to  appoaiancQ  as  lb  the  aotion  of  chemical 
re-agents. 

KINOSTERNON.  [Tobtqisis.] 

KINKOSS.  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  situated  on  the 
wealem  bank  of  I^h  Leven.  in  56°  15'  N.  lat  and  3°  10' 
W.  long.,  and  is  distant  19  mile*  north-ninth-west  from 
JEd  in  burgh. 

The  lower  part  of  the  town  faai  a  mm  qneatanee,  but 
as  it  rises  to  the  north  it  has  a  oheerftil  look,  and  many 
handsome  houses  are  hoilt  theroh  together  with  two  excal- 
lent  inns,  equally  remarkable  for  good  acoommodatiott  and 

good  keeping. 

The  churdi,  which  is  new,  and  kept  in  good  repair,  is  in 
the  presbytery  of  Dunformline  and  synod  of  Fife.  There 
are  four  annual  fiurs,  which  are  much  frequented  for  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  chief  manufac- 
ture of  the  town  now  oonsiats  in  the  weaving  of  coarse 
linen  and  cotton,  although  it  was  once  famed  ftw  the  manu- 
&cture  of  cutlery.  The  school  is  said  to  he  veU  conducted. 
The  master  receives  an  annual  salary  of  300  marks,  with 
the  use  of  a  house  and  adjoining  land.  The  population  of 
the  town  and  parish  of  Kinross  in  1831  was  2917. 

KINR08&-SB1RB»  a  small  inland  oouaty  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  Fifeshire,  uid  cm  the 
vest  and  north  by  the  county  of  Perth,  lying  between  56" 
8'  and  fl6*  N.  ht.,  and  between  3"  1$^  and  3"  35'  W. 
Icmg.  Its  greatest  length  fh>m  Fossaway  Church  on  the 
vest  to  Auchmore  Bridge  on  the  east  is  U  miles,  and  iu 
graateit  width  from  Damheadon  the  north  to  Kelty  Bridge 
OH  the  south,  is  10  miles.  The  area  of  the  oounty  is  79 
square  miles,  or  50.560  acres,  of  which  4149  are  lakes.  Its 
western  boundary  is  in  the  Cleish  and  Ochil  hills;  the 
northern  boundary  is  in  the  Ochil  and  Lomond  hills ;  and 
the  eastern  boundary  runs  partly  along  the  summit  of  the 
hill  of  Beunarty  and  partly  along  the  flat  ground  to  a  point 
on  Kelty  Burn,  a  little  below  Blair-Adam  bridge,  which 
stream,  deriving  its  source  in  the  Cleish  hills,  forms  the 
Routhem  boundary. 

The  boundaries  of  the  eounty  are  chiefly  hUly,  but  there 
is  a  level  opening  from  the  south  at  Kelty  Rndge,  and  at  Kair* 
Adam  bri^  an  opening  to  the  south-east,  through  which 
the  great  north  road  passes.  There  is  a  similar  level  open- 
ing to  the  west  towards  Stirling,  at  the  Crook  of  Devon ; 
and  a  third  level  to  the  north-east  between  the  Ochil  and 
Lomond  hills,  leading  towards  Cupar  in  Fife.  There  is.  in 
addition  to  these  vaUeys,  a  narrow  passage  on  the  eaai. 
through  which  the  river  Leven  flows  fhim  Loch  Leven. 

The  borders  of  the  oounty  are  hilly,  but  the  interior, 
comprising  about  one-half  of  the  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
plain  sightly  varied  by  gentle  undulations.  The  soil  is  various, 
chiefly  iuclining  lo  gravel.  To  the  north  and  west  of  Loch 
Leven  it  is  clayey,  sandy,  and  tolerably  fertile,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sinclair!  producearichand early  oropa, but  in  the  more 
plevated  parts  it  oonusts  of  moor  and  raoss,  though  even  here 
it  forms  excellent  pastures.  Tho  climate,  tbouffh  cold  and 
wet,  owing  to  the  general  elevation  of  the  lana,  has  beei^ 
wonderfully  improved  by  an  extensive  system  of  drainage. 
Upon  the  whole  the  air  is  considered  bealthy,  and  the  people 
are  vigorous,  and  subject  to  few  distempers.  The  frost  sets 
in  sooner  and  continues  longer  than  in  the  a^acent  coun- 
try to  the  south,  but  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages 
agriculture  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  improved,  so  that 
the  seed-time  and  harvest  are  seldom  behind  those  of  the 
neighbniuing  distncts.  Enclosures  of  hedges  and  stone  walls 
are  greatly  upon  the  increase,  and  it  is  said  that  the  on- 
closed  lands  may  usually  be  let  from  year  to  year  for  pasture 
Bt  ft  rent  equal  to  that  fox  tillage  upon  a       of  mhet^e^ 


years.  The  vmnn  rent  of  land  in  1810  was  9«.  104.  Per 
acre,  and  has  no  doubt  increased  considerably  since  that 
time,  as  the  ferms  are  mostly  occupied  by  resident  owners 
who  are  feuars  of  the  estate  of  Kinross  Oats  are  the  prin- 
cipal grain  cultivated.  The  district  is  peculiarly  well  suited 
for  turnip  husbandry  and  rearing  sheep  stock,  which  has 
been  lately  much  attended  to.  The  pfantatioas  upon  the 
ftttftte  of  Blair-Adam  are  particularly  OMerving  of  mention. 
Thay  were  begun  in  1733,  and  at  the  nresent  time  cover 
upward!  (tf  1300  ■cam.  aonsistinK  of  the  oak.  aah,  larch, 
olm,  and  beech.  Tb»  Sooteh  fir  does  not  grow  well  in  ex- 
posed situations,  but  the  spruM  and  silver  fir  grow  vigorously 
throughout  the  estate. 

There  is  some  coal  on  the  south,  where  the  county  joins 
the  borders  of  Fifeshire.  There  are  fieaatone  quarries 
of  good  quality  in  that  qiurter,  and  to  the  north  of  Kinn^s 
rea  fVeestone  is  the  gtwlogical  formation  the  district. 
The  higher  hills  are  whinstone  or  basalt. 

This  county  contains  several  fresh-water  lakes,  some  of 
which  are  veil  stocked  with  pike,  and  the  rest  with  perch, 
eel,  and  other  fish.  Of  these  lakes  the  principal  is  Loch 
Leven,  which,  although  ituTeritv  in  magnitude  and  pic- 
turesque beauty  to  Looh  Lomwdt  ii  atill  a  noble  piece  of 
water,  covering  a  turfoee  of  near  8300  aerei.  Its  height 
above  the  lev^  of  the  sea  is  about  300  feet  Its  greatest 
depth  is  from  80  to  SO  feet  It  contains  four  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  i|  oftllud  the  Inch.  The  lake  abounds  in 
fish,  particularly  trouts,  pikes,  perclKa,  and  eels.  The 
trouts  of  Loch  Leven  are  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and 
are  regularly  sent  to  the  Edinbnrgh  market  The  quan- 
tity of  water  poured  into  the  lake  by  the  difierent  feeders, 
end  drawn  out  by  evaporation,  is  sulyect  to  great  variation  ; 
and  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  in  consequence  elevated 
and  depressed  to  the  extent  of  two  feet  and  a  half.  The 
level  of  this  lake  has  been  lately  reduced  by  a  canal  made 
for  that  purpose,  but  the  undextaung  is  said  to  have  hitherto 
proved  unprofitable. 

Upon  a  small  island  at  the  north-west  end  of  Looh  Leven 
are  the  ruins  of  the  caatle  of  Loch  Leven,  a  fortress  of 
great  antiquity,  whic^  was  once  die  property  of  the  Doug- 
lasses of  Loch  Leven,  and  is  noted  as  the  prison  wherein 
Queen  Mary  was  confined,  and  from  which  she  made  her 
escape  in  1568.  The  antient  monastery  of  Forimoak,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Leven,  near  the  lake,  is  said  to  bare 
been  built  by  a  Piclish  king,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
place  in  Scotland  given  to  the  Culdees  afler  the  conversion 
of  the  Picts  to  Christianity.  On  the  Inch  in  Loch  Leven. 
antiently  called  St  Serf's  Isle,  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
priory  built  by  Achaius,  king  of  the  Scots, '  in  honorem  et 
ad  gloriam  Dei  omnipotens  et  Sancti  Servani.' 

The  chief  streams  are  the  Garny,  and  South  and  North 
Queich.  The  first  rises  aipong  the  Cleish  Hills ;  the  two 
latter  have  theur  source  among  Ute  Ochil  Mountains,  and  all 
tiuee  &U  into  Loch  Leven.  The  waters  which  flow  from 
Loch  Leven  Ann  the  river  Leven.  which,  after  a  course  of 
about  14  miles,  passioR  through  a  part  of  Fifeshire,  falls 
into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  I^go  Bay.  This  river  gives 
motion  to  about  fifty  mills. 

The  county  is  well  provided  with  roods,  which  are  kopt 
in  good  repair,  and  is  intersected  from  south  to  nortli  by  the 
great  north  road,  for  which  the  country  is  indebted  to  the 
exertions  of  the  venerable  Chief  Commissioner  Adam,  of  the 
Jury  Court.  There  is  one  la^e  distillery,  and  cotton  is 
woven  at  Kinross  and  Milnathort,  chiefly  for  the  Glasgow 
market. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1831  was  9072.  A 
cotksiderable  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  population 
of  several  of  the  parishes  during  the  preceding  ten  years, 
which  was  ^tributed  to  the  numba  of  labourers  who  had 
been  employed  during  that  period  in  ditching  and  bringing 
the  waste  lands  uito  cultivation.  The  annual  value  of  real 
property  in  1 81 5  was  25.805/.  Kinross-shire  unites  with  the 
county  of  Clackmannan  and  certain  parishes  in  the  southern 
part  of  Perthshire  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament. 

(Rev.  t^vid  Ure's  View  the  Agriculture  qf  KinrosB- 
thire;  MacCulloch's  Statistical  Account  qf  the  Bn'iish 
Empire ;  Beauties  qf  Scijtland;  Ptrpulatifm  Returns,  &c.) 

KINSALE,  a  sea-port  town  and  borough  in  the  barony 
of  Kinsale  and  county  of  Cork,  on  the  souih  coast  of  Ireland, 
situated  on  the  river  Bandon,  about  four  miles  from  the  sca^ 
and  about  178  English  miles  from  Dublin.  The  borough 
and  libwtiwcMutitHteabaxQqy.  The  liver  foxmsa  safe  and 
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eommodiotu  hatbour  ibr  vessels  of  tttnsideratde  burthen, 
irbtcfa  can  come  close  tip  to  fhe  town,  in  which  respect  it 
has  an  advantage  over  the  city  of  Cork,  fVom  wliicn  it  is 
dtitant  about  12  miles.  Owing  to  the  windings  of  the 
rirer,  the  harbour  is  completely  Tand-locked,  and  the  town 
is  defended  by  Fort  Charles,  which  stands  opposite  to  It, 
and  about  a  mile  lower  down  the  river.  The  town  is  com- 
posed of  one  principal  street  by  the  river  side,  and  several 
narrow  lanes  ascending  a  steep  hill  in  the  rear,  besides 
some  blocks  of  buildings  at  the  head  of  the  harbour.  At 
the  census  of  1831  there  were  9B7  houses,  inhabited  by 
1513  families,  comprising  7312  Individuals,  ofwhomSMB 
were  males  and  4164 -were  females.  The  population  of 
the  whole  barony  was  13,997.  Of  the  males  SO  years 
old  and  upwards,  1562  in  number,  SS  were  engaged  in 
tgriculturat  puraititB,  947  were  employed  in retaiitrade or 
Irandicrafl,  153  were  capitalists  b^mfcers.  profbssional  and 
other  educated  men;  660  were  laoourers  employed  in  labour 
not  agricultural ;  and  72  were  male  servants :  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  remaining  83  are  not  given.  There  were  W 
lides  37  male  servants  under  20  years  of  age,  and  413 
female  servants. 

Kinaale  (in  Irish  cean-tail,  or  *the  head  of  the  sea') 
early  became  a  place  of  importance  to  the  English  settlers. 
John  de  Courcy,  inheriiihg  the  surrounding  tract  of  coun- 
try by  intermarriage  wim  the  fkmily  of  Cogan,  built  a 
castle  on  the  promontory  called  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  at 
the  mouth  or  the  Bandon  river,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
This  probably  led  to  the  commencement  of  s  town  fhrtber 
up  tlie  river,  wbete  a  land-locked  and  capaeious  creek 
otTcred  the  advantages  of  a  secure  roadstead  fot  ships  of 
any  burthen.  A  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  A.D.  1333,  and  various  grants  of  customs, 
&e.  are  subsequently  on  record.  The  pUce  has  been  the 
scene  of  numerous  engagements,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Here  De  Courcy  defeated  MacCarthy  More  with  great 
filaughter  of  the  Irish.  In  1380  a  battle  was  fbu^ht  in  the 
harbour  between  the  English  fleet  and  the  combmed  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain,  in  which  the  latter  were  signally  de- 
feated. On  the  23rd  September,  1601,  a  body  of  Spaniards, 
under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  D'Aquila,  landed  here, 
and  seized  the  town  for  the  Roman  uithidio  party,  who 
were  then  in  arms  under  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  end  other 
Irish  chieftains.  On  the  17tb  October  the  English,  under 
the  Lord  Deputy  Montjoy  and  Sir  George  Carew,  the  presi- 
dent uf  Munster,  arrived  before  the  town,  and  invested  it 
on  both  sidea  of  the  Bandon.  The  siege  lasted  till  the 
2&tU  December,  when  the  Spaniards  surrendered  In  conse- 

aiicnce  of  the  defeat  of  the  united  armies  of  O'Neill  and 
I'DunncIl  before  the  town  on  the  preceding  23rd.  This 
defeat,  attended  with  the  loss  of  1200  men  killed  and  800 
wounded,  completely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  insurgents,  and 
led  tbe  way  to  the  immediate  pacification  of  Munster. 
l>uring  the  wars  of  1641  the  town  was  a  place  of  rcfUge  for 
the  English  Protestants  of  the  neighbouring  country.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  the  succeeding 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  held  by  a  combined  tten(£ 
and  Irish  garrison  ft>r  James  It.  from  March,  1689,  to  the 
Utter  end  of  the  fbllowing  year,  when  it  was  taken  nossos- 
sion  of  by  the  Frotestant  army  under  Brigadier-General 
Churchill,  afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  governing  charters  bear  date  7th  January,  7th 
Edwardlll.  and  10th  May,  Slst  Elizabeth.  The  corpora- 
tion is  governed  by  a  council,  consisting  of  sovereign,  bur- 
gesscs,  and  common  speaker,  which  last  represents  the 
Ireenien.  Tlie  freedom  is  obtained  by  grant  of  the  council. 
Tbe  criminal  jurisdiction  extends  to  ul  offences,  treason 
exct^pled:  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  recorder's  court  of 
pteas  Lt  unlimited  in  aU  pmonal  actions.  The  annual 
r^-enue  averages  fldO/.,  and  the  average  ticpendilure  is 

During  the  late  continental  wkr  there  was  a  govern- 
ment dockyard  at  Kinsale,  in  which  ships  of  tvar  were 

repaired,  and  the  harbour  was  much  resorted  to  by  the 
king's  ships  as  a  place  of  refuge.  This  occasioned  a  consi- 
dt-rahie  expenditure  of  money,  which  having  ceased  at  the 
peace,  the  town  is  now  in  a  declining  and  impoverished 
condition.  Of  all  the  houses  which  it  contained  in  1B31, 
there  were  only  301  which  were  rated  as  beitig  worth 
10  .  per  annum  and  upwards,  and  only  402  having  more 
than  six  windows  each.  It  is  observed  that  man^  of  the 
booses  havo  balconies  in  th«  SpaniA  stylo,  Tbe  town  is 


pretty  veil  paved,  and  has  a  good  stipply  of  water.  A  lai^ 
portion  of  tne  population  obtain  a  livelihood  by  ilshing, 
m  which  they  are  very  expert.  The  boats  employed  in 
the  fishery  are  called  hookert ;  they  are  well-built  ves- 
sels of  20  tons  burthen,  and  go  to  sea  in  all  weathers. 
The  men  ate  often  serviceable  as  pilots  to  strange  vessels 
that  are  driven  on  the  coast.  Tne  greater  part  of  the 
fish  which  they  take  is  sold  In  the  markets  of  Cork.  In 
a  return  of  the  tonnage  and  estimated  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  several  ports  of  Ireland  in  the  year 
183S,  as  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  appomted  to  consider  and  recommend 
a  jgeneral  system  of  Railways  fbr  Ireland,  the  tr^  of 
Kmsale,  including  its  coasting  tnde^  is  stated  to  be  as 
follows:— 

Awerlf • 

l^m  Taos,  £18.150 

6,613  Gwts.  •  2,829 

11,800  Bushels^  2SS 

i.290 


Coal%  eulm,  and  dndwi 
Iron         •  • 
Corn,  meal,  and  flonr 

Salt 

Other  artieles  . 


Total  Valtts  of  In^rts   .  £18,262 


0omt  meal,  and  flour 

Potatoes      ,  k 

Feathers     .  . 

Cows  and  oxus  • 

Horses       •  • 

Sheep        •  • 

Swine       •  • 


V«Im,  ' 

.    18,012  Cwts.  £9^697 

.     4,240     .,  362 

.  -       10     ,.  60 

•  '      10  Number*  70 

6  80 

•  840  „  1,010 
»      1,071    H  2,000 


Total  Value  of  Exports    .  £13»479 

The  Ash,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  taken  by  the 
Kinsale  fishermen  to  Cork,  are  not  includdl  in  this  state- 
ment, being  taken  direct  to  the  market  of  consnmption 
without  belitg  landed  at  Kinsale. 

The  borough  of  Kinsale  returns  one  member  to  psu-lia- 
ment.  Ilic  number  of  persons  qualified  to  ^ote  in  1 835  was 
221,  and  Ae  number  who  voted  was  155.  At  the  rens- 
tration  of  1830  the  number  of  qualified  electors  was  m- 
creased  to  2  70,  and  the  actual  voters  at  the  last  general 
election  in  1837  were  199. 

(Wakefield's  StatuHcal  and  Politicai  Account  qf  Ireland t 
Smith's  ^tory  fif  the  County  qf  Cork;  Report  qf  Railway 
Commissioners;  Reports  qf  Commistionert/or  the  Exten- 
sion of  Public  IForka  in  Ireland.) 

KINTYRE,  or  CANTIRE.  rAEOYLBSHiiiB.J 

KINYXIS.  [ToBTOisBs.] 

KIOOSIOO.  [Japan.] 

KIPPIS,  ANDREW.  D.D.,  F.ft.S„  born  1725,  died 
1795,  a  nonconformist  divine,  held  in  great  estimation  both 
among  fhe  members  of  hb  own  communion  and  generally 
in  the  world  of  literature  and  science. 

He  was  descended  of  ministers  who  had  left  the  church 
in  1662,  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  was 
educaicd  in  one  of  those  academies  which  tbe  dissenters 
established  for  the  education  of  their  ministers  in  university 
learning.  This  academy  was  at  Northampton ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Dr.  Kippis  there  was  at  the  head  of  it  a  very  pious 
and  learned  tutor.  Dr.  Doddridge.  After  a  few  years  spent 
in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  at  Dorking  in  Surrey,  he  settled  in  London,  in  1 753,  as 
pastor  of  a  congregation  of  Presbyterian  dissenters  in 
Westminster,  of  which  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  a  name  of 
note  aniong  the  dissenters,  had  formerly  been  the  minister. 

Dr.  Kippis  continued  connected  with  this  society  till  his 
death. 

Tbe  duties  arising  out  of  this  connection  did  not  pre- 
dude  hiin  from  seeking  other  means  of  public  usefulness. 
In  1 763  ho  became  a  tutor  in  an  academy  for  the  education 
of  dissenting  ministm  in  London,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that 
on  which  the  academy  at  Northampton  had  been  conducted. 
In  1771  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  tbe  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, and  in  the  next  year  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Dr.  Kippis  was  a  principal  contributor  to  the  '  Monthly 
Review'  at  a  time  when  it  was  considered  as  tbe  leading 
periodical  woHt  of  the  day.  He  had  also  ^ch  to  do  mih 
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the  condact  of '  The  New  Annual  Reeister.*  There  an 
leveral  pamphlets  of  his  on  the  claims  of  the  dissenters  and 
on  other  topics  of  temporary  interest  But  the  work  with 
which  his  name  is  most  honourably  connected  is  the  re- 
publication of  the  *  Biographia  Britannica,*  with  a  laige 
addition  of  new  Uves,  and  a  more  extended  account  of  many 
persons  whose  lives  are  in  the  former  edition  of  that  work. 
The  deugn  was  too  vast  to  be  accomplishetl  by  any  one 
person,  however  well  assisted.  Five  large  folio  volumes 
were  printed  of  the  work,  and  yet  it  had  proceeded  no 
ferther  than  to  the  name  d  Fastolf.  Birt  of  a  sixth 
volume,  it  is  understood,  was  printed.-  hut  it  hu  not  been 
given  to  ^  world. 

Manv  of  the  new  lives  were  written  by  Dr.  Kipina 
himself,  and  particularly  that  of  Captain  Cook,  which  was 
printed  in  a  separate  form  also. 

Dr.  Xippis's  was  a  literary  life  of  great  industry.  He 
was  the  editor  of  the  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Lardner,  a  minister  of  the  denomination  of 
dissenters  to  which  be  himself  belonged,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  Life  of  that  eminent  theological  scholar.  He  pub- 
lished also  the  ethical  and  theological  lectures  of  his  tutor 
Dr.  Doddridge,  with  a  large  collection  of  references  to 
authors  on  the  various  topics  to  which  they  relate,  in  two 
octavo  Ti^umes.  A  volume  of  his  sennons  was  tiao  pab> 
lisfaed. 

Dr.  Kippis,  like  his  fHend  Dr.  Lardnw,  belonged  to  the 
Unitarian  school  of  divines.  He  was  throufth  life  distin- 
guished Inr  tlw  amenity  of  hk  disposition,  his  active  and 
business-like  habits,  his  benevolence,  and  his  piety. 

KIRCHER,  ATHANASXUS,  bom  at  Geysen,  near 
Fulda,  in  1602,  entered  at  an  early  age  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
made  great  proness  in  various  branches  of  learning,  espe- 
cially in  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  other  Eastern  languages, 
and  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  coUfre  of  Wiirzburg.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Avignon,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  learned 
Peireso,  and  he  there  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  anti- 

Suities.  From  Avignon  he  went  to  Rome,  visited  Naples, 
icily,  and  Malta,  and  on  his  return  was  made  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Roman  or  Gregorian  college  at  Rome. 
He  filled  this  chair  for  eight  vears,  and  resignm  it  in  order 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  fevourite  studies.  He  col- 
lected a  valuable  museum  of  antiquities,  which  he  left  to 
the  Roman  college,  and  which  lus  been  repeatedly  illus- 
trated. (Sepi,  Romani  Collect  Soe.  Jesu  Musaum  Athor 
nasii  KircMri  novis  et  rant  inventit  loettvletatum,  fol., 
Amsterdam,  1678*  with  a  complete  list  of  all  the  works  of 
Kircber,  published  and  republished ;  Bonanni,  Muaeeum 
Kircherianum,  fbl..  Rome,  1709;  republished  bv  Battara, 
Rome.  1773;  Contucci,  Mustei  Kircheriani  mrea  notit 
iUuMtraia,  2  vols.  foL,  Rome,  1763-65.)  Kirchor  was  libe- 
rally assisted  by  several  princes  and  noblemen,  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  November, 
1680.  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  and  varied  eru^ 
tion,  and  a  very  copious  writer ;  but  bis  judgment  was  de- 
fective; he  wanteo  criticism,  and  jumped  too  hastily  at 
oonelusions,  fencing  that  he  could  resolve  any  question. 
He  was  also  very  credulous,  as  his  works  amply  testify. 
He  wrote  on  mathematical  and  physical  sciences ;  on 
philology  and  hieroglyphics,  and  also  upon  history  and 
antiquities.  His  principal  works  are :  I .  *  Magnes,  seu  do 
Arte  Magnetica,'  libri  iii. ;  2.  <  Primitiee  Gnomonics  Catop- 
tricsB,  hoc  est,  Horulogiograpbiee  novso  spccularis ;'  3.  *  Ars 
magna  Lucis  et  Umbm  r  4.  Prodromus  Coptus  ;*  £. '  Insti- 
tutiones  Grammatioales  et  Lexicon  Copticum.'  In  these 
two  last  works  he  gave  the  best  information  up  to  Uiat  time 
concemine  the  Coptie  language.  6.  *  (Edipus  ^^ptiacus, 
hoo  est.  Universalis  Hierogiyphicn  Veterum  ^Doctrioae 
Temporum  Injuria  abolitsD  Instauratio,*  4  vols.  fol..  Rome, 
1652-4.  Kircher  dedicated  this  work  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  III.,  whose  eulogium  is  prefixed,  written  m  20 
languages  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  work  is  ^11  of  quo- 
tations from  Rabbinical,  Arabian,  and  Syriao  writers. 
7. '  China  illuatrata.*  8. '  De  prodigiosis  Crucihus  quie  post 
ultimum  Incendium  Vesuvii  Montis  Neapoli  eomparue- 
runL  9. '  Scrutinium  Pestis.'  10. 'Latiunr,  i.e.,  nova  et 
parallela  Latii  turn  veteris  turn  novi  Descriptio,  qua  qute- 
cum^ue  vol  nattita,  vol  veterum  Romanorum  ingenium 
admiranda  efBcit,  geographioo-historico-pliysico  Ratiocinio, 
juxta  renim  gestarum  temporumque  seriem  exponitur  et 
enuclwtur,*  fel.,  Amiterdam,  1671,  with  mi^  and  figure^ 


and  a  minute  deier^tion  of  Hadrian's  lilla,  with  ft  plan  of 
it.  This  work  of  Kireher  is  one  of  his  best,  and  mav  still 
be  read  with  profit. 

KIRGHIS.  [TUKKISTAN.] 

KIRKALDY,  together  with  BumUsland,  Dysart,  and 
Kinghom,  returns  a  member  to  parliament  For  details 
respecting  the  town  see  FipESHiaE. 

KIRKBY  LONSDALE.  rWiisTMomii.Airo.] 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT.  THE  STEWARTRY  OF,  is  a 
maritime  county  in  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  Aynhire;  on  the  east  and  north-east  by 
Dumfrtesshirsh  from  which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  the 
river  Nith ;  on  the  soudi-vest  by  the  county  of  Wigton 
and  Wigton  Bay ;  and  on  the  south  and  south-eant  by  the 
Solway  Frith,  being  comprised  between  54°  45'  and  55°  2b' 
N.  lat.  and  between  3°  35'  and  4'  40' W.  long.  The  figure 
of  the  county  is  nearly  that  of  a  rectangle,  of  which  the 
greatest  length,  reckoning  from  Southemess  Point  to  tlie 
north-west  extremity  of  the  shire,  is  42  miles,  and  the 
greatest  width,  from  the  river  Nith  to  IViglon  Bay,  about 
30  miles.  The  area  is  about  864  square  miles,  or  552,960 
imperial  acres,  and  comprises  the  greatn  portion  of  the 
antient  district  of  Galloway.  [Galloway-]  The  lands  of 
this  county,  together  with  those  of  the  adjoining  shire  of 
Wigton,  were  enclosed  in  the  eariy  part  ef  the  last  century 
by  stone  walls,  known  throughout  the  country  by  the  name 
of  Galloway  dykes.  The  mtioduction  of  this  system  of 
enclosing  brought  with  it  the  necessity  of  throwing  se^-eral 
of  the  smaller  ferms  into  on^  and  occasioned  an  msurree- 
tion  among  the  peasantry,  which  was  quelled  with  difficulty. 
The  system  has  now  stood  the  test  of  more  than  a  century, 
and  has  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  increase  of  its  population. 

The  coast,  except  in  the  upper  part  of  Wigton  Bay,  isgene- 
rally  bold  and  precipitous.  The  auriace  of  the  county  is  rugged 
andbarren,morepattieularlytoward8thesea-coast;but'wiihiii 
the  last  forty  years  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in 
the  arable  husbandly  of  the  shire,  and  considerable  tracts  of 
land  which  werefwrnerly  unproductive  have  been  brought  into 
cultivation.  *  The  land  towards  the  Frith,*  says  Mr  James 
Webster,  in  his  '  View  of  the  Agrieultura  of  Galloway,' 
Edinb.,  1794,  'aboui^inK  in  little  hills  or  knolls  full  of 
stones  and  projecting  rocks,  presents  a  surfece  of  the  rough- 
est sspect,  which,  together  with  the  almost  totsl  want  of 
wood,  renders  the  prospect  unpleating  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller.'  Now  however,  according  to  the  more  recent  ac- 
count of  Mr.  MacCuIloch  (SfeUutieal  Aeeounl  of  the  British 
Emfjire),  the  arable  lands  form  about  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  sur&ce,  and  are  principally  situated  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Dumitiea  to  Gatehouse,  a  village  on  the  river 
Fleet,  the  most  fertile  lying  near  the  sea-coast  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Dee  and  Nilh.  The  chief  elevations 
are  Blaeklarg  iu  the  north,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  1950 
feet ;  Osimsmuir  in  the  west  (S596  feet) ;  and  Criffel,  a 
detailed  mountain  on  the  shore  of  the  Solvay  Frith,  whose 
summit  is  1831  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 

The  prevailing  soil  is  a  thin  brown  earth  resting  either  upon 
a  gravel  bottom,  or  else  upon  a  rock  of  a  rotteu  slaty  sub- 
stance which  is  readily  pulverized.  It  is  but  slightly  retentive 
of  moisture,  and  its  average  depth  does  not  exceed  four 
inches.  Oatsarethegrainchieflycultivated.  The  potato  crops 
are  considerable,  and  constitute  a  principal  article  of  export 
to  England,  after  supplying  the  inhabitants  and  feeding  a 
great  number  of  swine.  The  turnip  crops  are  less  extensive, 
although  the  soil  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  them.  The  principal 
manures  employed  ere  lime  and  sea-shells,  in  addition  to  the 
dung  produced  upon  the  &rm.  The  forms,  which  are  let 
on  leases  of  nineteen  years,  are  for  the  most  part  small ; 
for  although  the  enolosing  of  the  district  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable diminntion  in  the  number  of  small  forms,  the 
lands  are  stQl  more  subdivided  here  than  in  most  of  the 
other  counties  of  Scotland.  There  are  however  some  laige 
estfttes,  and  the prininpal  farms  are  provided  with  threshing- 
mills.  The  averi^  rent  of  land  in  1810  was  7<.  Sti.  per  acre, 
and  the  annual  value  of  the  real  property  of  tlie  county 
in  1815  was  about  213,308^  The  peculiar  breed  of 
horses  which  this  and  the  acyoinitig  county  of  Wigton  for- 
merly possessed,  and  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Galloway  breed,  is  now  almost  entirely  unknown,  its  place 
having  been  supnUed  by  horses  of  a  larger  siso  and  better 
adapted  to  draught,  llie  sheep  upon  the  moors  and  high 
grounds  are  mostly  of  the  blaok-foced  breed,  hvA  those 
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irhioh  have  been  ifltroduced  into  the  lower  districts  are  for 
tfae  most  part  Cheviots,  South  Downs,  and  New  Ijeicestera. 
The  attention  of  the  ft^mer  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  rearing 
of  cattle  for  the  Norfolk  fairs,  where  they  are  sold  to  era- 
lien,  by  whom  they  are  &tteiied  for  the  London  market 
The  abwnee  of  plantatknu  for  the  protection  of  the  grazing 
diatrieta  was  formoly,  and  still  is  in  a  less  degree,  a  subject  of 
it^ret ;  for  although  the  climate  in  the  lower  districts  iscom- 
paiatiTOly  mild,  and  the  continued  rains  which  prevail  alone 
tfae  west  coast  of  Scotland  are  less  flrequont  in  Kirkend- 
brigbtshire  than  in  the  adjoining  oounW  to  the  north,  the 
easterly  winds  which  usually  set  in  during  the  spring 
months  are  most  severe,  and  are  said  to  retard  vegetation, 
and  to  do  more  material  injury  to  the  cattle  than  all  the 
storms  of  winter.  This  circumstance,  added  to  the  com- 
mon practice  of  leaving  the  fiill-grown  cattle  exposed  in 
the  open  air  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  has  already 
led  to  the  raising  of  plantations  on  some  few  estates,  which 
the  proprietors  are  now  actively  emplovad  ia  attending. 
The  woods  of  the  earl  of  Oallowa;^,  wnieh  consist  chiefly  of 
oak  and  ash,  have  been  fbnnd  eminently  uieM  in  protect- 
ingthe  lands  from  the  odd  wind*. 

Tlie  county  contains  a  varied  of  minerals,  but  they  have 
been  only  in  fow  instances  turned  to  any  profitable  account, 
vhich  is  mainly  owing  to  the  total  absenoe  of  coal  and  the 
geiural  seani^  of  oUier  f^L  The  lead-minea  which  were 
vrougbt  some  years  unce  near  Newtovnutewart,  and  which 

£roducc»d  on  au  average  about  400  tons  of  ore  annually, 
ave  been  abandoned  for  the  reason  above  stated ;  and  the 
working  of  a  rich  iron-mine  in  the  parish  of  Rerrick,  which 
-was  conducted  for  several  years  by  an  English  company,  has 
been  discontinued,  partly  for  the  same  reason,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  inconvenience  attending  the  shipping  of 
the  ore. 

Lin^  coal,  and  fteeatone  are  all  imported  from  the  oppo- 
site ooait  vi  Cumberland.  The  only  port  of  any  n<rfe  ia 
the  harbour  of  Kirkoudhright.  BeaideB  me  numerous  lakes 
distributed  over  tiwstewartiy,  all  which  are  of  small  extent, 
there  are  two  principal  streams,  the  Dee  and  Urr.  The 
former  has  its  source  near  the  north-western  boundanr  of 
the  shire,  and  after  contributing  its  waters  to  those  of  Loch 
Ken,  it  issues  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  loch,  and 
finully  foils  into  the  Bay  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  salmon- 
fisheries  on  tliis  river  are  valuable.  The  Urr  rises  in  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire, 
aud  discharges  itself  into  the  Solway  Frith.  Previous  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  eentuiy  the  roads,  with  the  exception 
of  that  from  Dumfrin  to  Newtownstewart,  were  impauable 
fbr  carriages  but  at  present  the  eonnty  is  in  most  parts 
mterseetea  with  well-made  and  tol»ably  level  roadi^  which 
are  kept  in  excellent  repair. 

Cotton-works  upon  a  large  scale  were  erected  some  years 
bade  at  Gatehouse,  but  having  proved,  unprofitable  to  the 
prMvleton,  they  were  suffered  to  decline  from  year  to  year, 
and  are  now  probably  altogether  discontinued.  Besides 
this  the  county  is  said  to  possess  no  manufoctures  of  im- 
portance, although  it  is  remarked  in  the  population  returns 
for  1831  that  the  number  of  weavers  was  greater  than  could 
be  entirely  ascribed  to  the  local  consumption  of  the  article 
produced. 

The  county  is  divided  into  28  parishes,  the  united  popu- 
lation of  which  in  1831  was  40,590,  namdy  18,969  males 
and  31,621  fomales;  which  were  distributed  among  8283 
ftmilies^  whoreof  2886  were  occupied  ia  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  8293  in  trade  and  handicraft 

The  chief  towns  are  Kirkcudbright  and  New  Galloway, 
the  latter  of  which,  although  a  royal  burgh,  is  of  inconsider- 
able extent  and  population,  wi^ut  funds  or  property  of  any 
description.  The  county  sends  one  member  to  the  imperial 
parliament. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  the  county  town,  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  eestuary  of  the  Dee, 
about  five  miles  ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Ktrkcud* 
bright,  and  85  miles  south  by  west  from  Edinburgh.  It 
was  antiently  a  burgh  of  barony  under  the  Douglasses 
when  Uiey  wwe  lords  of  Galloway,  but  upon  the  fall  of  that 
ftraily  it  waa  erected  hf  James  U.  into  a  burgh  of  regali^ 
by  a  charter  dated  Perth,  26th  of  October,  1455.  The 
town  is  inwnlaily  built,  and  cwuists  of  two  principal 
streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  publio  buildings 
are  a  court-house,  school-bans^  and  gaol.  The  streets  are 
lighted,  cleansed,  and  protected  by  a  poUe^  the  expense  of 
F.  G,  No.  818. 


whish  is  defrayed  from  the  hurghal  revenue,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  subjected  to  no  local  tax  whatever.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  buigh  consists  of  landed  property,  fisheries,  and 
forryage,  which  produced  in  1832  a  revenue  of  936/.  The 
den  of  the  burgh  at  that  time  amounted  to  4343/.,  and  its  an- 
nual expenditure  to  864/.  The  living  is  in  thepresbytoiy 
of  Kirkcudbright  and  synod  of  G^loway.  The  sehod 
is  conducted  by  the  rector  and  other  masters,  and  the 
arrangements  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
scholars  are  said  to  have  been  judicious  and  success- 
ful. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the  vestiges  of  several  of 
the  fortresses  of  the  antient  lords  of  Galloway,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  castle  of  Kirkcudbright, 
erected  by  the  Maclellans,  who  still  continue  to  derive  the 
title  of  baron  from  this  place.  The  harbour,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  on  the  south  coast  of  Scotland,  affords  good 
anchorage  and  shelter.  At  the  head  of  it  is  a  beautiful 
and  nearly  insulated  spot  called  St.  Mary's  Isle,  the  seat  of 
the  earl  of  Selkirk.  The  population  of  the  bu^h  in  1831 
was  2690-  -  This  town  unites  with  Dumfries.  Annan,  Loch- 
maben,  and  Sanqulmr  in  returning  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. 

(Smolair*s  Account  the  Agriculture  qf  Scotland,  4to., 
Bdinb..  1795  ;  MacCulloch's  Statittical  Account  the 
British  Empire;  Beauties  qf  Scotland!  Parliammtary 
Papers,  &c.) 

KIRKDALE,  a  parish  of  some  extent,  near  Kirkby 
Moorside  in  Yorkshire,  remarkable  for  a  very  antient 
church,  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  inscription  of  the  date  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  accompanying  a  rude  representation  of 
a  sun-dial.  Still  more  worthy  of  attention  is  a  cavern  in 
the  oolitic  limestone,  not  for  from  the  church,  which  yielded 
a  great  quantity  of  bones,  chiefly  of  extinct  animus,  and 
gave  occuion  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Buckland's  valuable 
work  the  *Reliquite  Diluviane.* 

This  cave  hul  a  nearly  level  floor  (parallel  to  the  lime- 
stone strata) ;  its  extent,  according  to  Young  and  Bird,  was 
245  feet ;  the  be^t  varied  from  3  to  6  feet  or  more.  On 
the  roeky  floor  vras  generally  a  bed  of  mud,  covered  over  by 
an  irregular  layer  of  sparry  stalagmite,  formed  by  the  drop- 
jping  of  water  containing  oubonato  of  lime  in  solution ;  and 
It  was  in  this  stalagmite  and  in  the  mud  below  it  that  the 
bones  were  found. 

Of  the  animals  to  which  the  bones  belonged  six  were 
Caraivora,  viz.  hysena,  felis,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  weasel ;  four 
Pachydermata,  viz.  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
horse ;  four  Ruminantia,  viz.  ox,  and  three  species  of  deer ; 
four  Rodentia,  vis.  hare,  rabbit,  water-rat,  mouse ;  five  Birds, 
raven,  pigeon,  lark,  duck,  snipe. 

The  bones  were  almost  universally  broken;  the  frag- 
ments exhibited  no  marks  of  rolling  in  water,  but  a  few 
were  corroded ;  some  worn  and  polished  on  the  convex  sur* 
foce ;  many  indented,  as  if  by  the  canine  teeth  of  carnivorous 
animals.  In  the  cave  the  peculiar  excrement  of  hysenatf 
('album  grsecum')  was  common ;  the  remains  of  these  pre- 
dacious beasts  were  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  bones ; 
their  teeth  were  found  in  every  condition,  from  the  milk- 
tooth  to  the  old  worn  stump :  and  from  the  whole  evidence. 
Dr.  Buckland  adopted  the  conclusion,  in  which  almost  every 
subsequent  writer  has  acquiesced,  thatKirkdale  Cave  was  a 
den  of  hynnas,  during  the  period  when  elephants  and  hip- 
popotami (not  of  existing  species)  lived  in  the  northern  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  and  that  they  dragged  into  it  for  food 
the  bodies  of  animals  which  frequented  uie  vicinity.  (Buck- 
land,  in  ReliquitB  Dilwiarue.) 

KIUKHAM.  [Lancashikk.] 

KIRK  S£SS1()NS.   [Sessions,  Kirk.] 

KIRWAN.  RICHARD,  a  chemical  philosopher  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  vras  born  in  Ireland  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  died  in  1812.  He  was  intended  for 
the  profession  either  of  law  or  medicine,  and  was  sent  to  be 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  of  St  Omer's.  On  the  death  of 
his  brother  however  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  left  St. 
Omer%  and  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  a  profession.  His 
whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  philosophy,  and  hel»a 
also  written  on  some  subjects  not  immediateiV  connected 
with  it  His  knowledge  was  extensive  and  nis  memory 
accurate ;  hut  though  he  lived  at  a  time  when  Black, 
Cavendish,  Priestley,  and  Scheele  were  greatly  extending 
chemical  science  l^  their  experiments,  he  does  not  appear 
to  bm  contributed  any  very  mnsrkable  original  discoWf ' 
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lie  va«  DOTertbelesg  uMfullj  empkqred  in  many  investi- 
gatioDt. 

About  the  year  when  be  was  residing  either  in 

IiondoQ  or  its  neighbourhood,  he  read  before  the  Royal 
Socioty,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow,  several  papers,  and 
in  1781  the  Copley  medal  was  awarded  to  him.  In  1789 
he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was  for  some  time  president  of 
|he  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  he  was  elected  member  or 
associate  of  most  of  the  literary  societies  of  Europe. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
memoirs  and  works  of  Kirwan ;  tney  include  not  merely 
chemical  subjects,  but  meteorology  and  mineialorr,  and 
are  diffused  tlirough  the '  Transactions  *  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  those  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  end  other 
publications.  One  of  his  m<Mt  remarkable  sej^rate  works 
was  *  An  Kssay  on  the  Constitution  of  Acids,'  in  which  he 
&ttemplcd*to  reconcile  the  antient  chemical  pbiloaophv  vith 
modern  discoveries.  This  work  was  translated  into  French 
by  Lavoisier,  with  notes  in  refutatioa  of  its  dootxines  by 
Guyton-Morveau  and  I^aToisier,  &o. 

In  this  publication  Kirwan  regards  inflammable  air  as 
the  true  phlogiston,  and  in  every  case  as  the  principle  of 
inflammability,  and  he  supposes  that  combustion  can  be  no 
other  than  toe  combination  of  vital  air  vith  pfalcijgiston. 
Without  disputing  the  experiment  of  tho  deeompoBition  d! 
water,  he  is  of  opmion  that  the  inflammable  air  which  is 
disengaged  might  be  derived  from  the  red-hot  metal.  His 
reasonings  were  completely  refuted  by  the  Frendi  philoso- 
phers whom  we  have  named,  and  Kirwan  had  the  candour, 
too  rarely  exhibited,  of  admitting  the  wroneouineia  of  bia 
Tiewa, 

In  1794  he  published  *  Elements  of  Mineralogy,'  in  two 
Tolumea  8vo.  This  work,  though  now  of  course  obsolete, 
was  unquestionably  useful  in  extending  the  boundaries  of 
the  scieuce  of  which  it  treated.  His  'Geological  Essays' 
have  never  been  considered  as  equally  useful;  but  his 
'Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters'  contained  a 
collection  of  what  had  been  previously  done  on  the  sulyeeti 
with  new,  and,  in  many  cases,  useful  diieetioni  tta 
conducting  the  reguiiite  processes. 

In  1S09  he  publishad  a  work  on  logic,  which  famished 
ample  materials  for  critical  severity. 

KlSTNA.   [Hindustan,  p.  209.] 

KITCHEN-GARDEN.  Every  one  knows  what  is 
generally  understood  by  this  name,  a  kitchen-garden  form- 
ing a  sort  of  inseparable  adjunct  to  every  country-house,  to 
the  mansion  of  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  bumble  cottage. 
In  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a  country  residence  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  site  of  the  kitchen-garden.  Though 
it  should  not  obtrude  on  the  ornamental  ground  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  house,  the  design  of  the  whole  should 
bo  so  farmed  as  to  leave  the  kilchen-garden  in  the  most 
&vourable  situation  with  r^ard  to  aspect,  soil,  and  water. 
The  asjMct  should  be  open  to  tho  south,  but  sheltered  on 
other  sides,  more  especially  from  northerly  and  easterly 
winds,  by  rising  ground  or  lony  trees  at  some  distance.  The 
surl^  shoula  be  nearly  level,  or  in  some  cases,  according 
to  the  pervious  nature  of  the  subsoil,  it  may  be  quite  so ; 
but,  generally  qjeaking,  a  gentle  slope  from  north  to  south 
is  best.  The  sou  should  consist  of  a  rich  loam,  neither  too 
light  nor  so  adhesive  as  to  be  liable  to  bind  strongly  in  dry 
weather.  The  depth  of  soil  ought  not  to  be  less  than  two 
feet,  and  more  is  absolutely  necessary  for  some  kinds  of 
vegetables.  If  the  subsoil  be  very  impervious  it  should  be 
sub-trenched ;  and  in  doing  this  the  undisturbed  bottom  of 
the  whole  area  should  form  a  regoUrly  inclined  plane 
towards  a  proper  drain ;  or  if  more  convenient  the  bottom 
may  fbrm  severd  planes  so  inclined  as  to  allow  the  water  a 
descent  to  a  drain  running  through  the  lowest  points.  In 
the  formation  of  gardens  this  is  frequently  not  sufficiently 
attended  to ;  while  care  is  taken  that  the  surface  of  tho  soil 
should  be  fair  to  the  eye,  a  comparatively  unimportant  cir- 
cumstance. If  the  bottom  be  made  as  above  directed,  the 
most  important  sod  difficult  part  of  the  groundwork  is 
accomplished. 

Water  is  very  firequeDtly  obtained  by  means  of  pumps 
placed  in  eonveuient  situations  throughout  the  garden ;  but 
this  is  not  the  best  mode  of  supply,  nor  should  it  be  re- 
Borted  lo  exo^t  where  there  is  uo  alternative.  Much  in- 
jury is  done  to  vafretation  ^  watering  with.  oM  wgnng 
voter,  or  .indeed  with  any  mter  that  is  mnch  eolder  than 
tne  soil  and  atmosphere  in  which,  U»  phinti  aie  placed. 


Plants,  when  not  watered  at  ell  in'  dry  weather,  if  tb«y  ar« 
only  kept  alive,  succeed  better  when  rain  does  come  than 
others  tbat  are  watered,  or  rather  chilled  with  water  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature.  The  it^jurious  efibcls  of 
chilling  plants  by  the  application  of  very  cold  water  is  often 
viuible  in  plants  of  the  cabbage  kind.  After  being  trans- 
planted from  the  seed-beds  a  quantity  of  cold  water  is 
immediately  poured  round  their  roots,  the  surroundinfi  dry 
soil  absorbs  a  great  portion  of  Uiia  supidy,  the  remainder  is 
soon  exhaled  DV  evaporation,  and  uw  process  is  again 
repeated.  Sudden  extremes  <^  heat  and  cold,  moisture  an<l 
dryness,  derange  the  Aiuctions  of  the  spoogioles  and  roots ; 
obstructions  supervene,  and  occasion  on  accumulation  of 
matter  in  the  thicker  parts  of  the  root,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  what  is  called  olubbinfi,  or  the  fornation  of 
protuberances  in  cabbage-roots,  a  disease  which  proves  n 
chock,  to  their  future  development  by  incapacitating  tlmr 
roots  for  a  due  transmission  of  nourishment.  Water  for 
the  kitchen-garden  should  therefore  be  derived  from  ponds 
or  large  reservoirs  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  even  these 
should  be  supplied  by  open  rather  than  underground  chan- 
nels ;  they  should  also  be  shallow,  lor  the  follovii^  reason 
—the  de^wr  the  water  the  longer  will  a  oonsiderable  por- 
titm  next  the  bottom  retain  the  tempwature  of  its  greatest 
density,  about  40*  Fahr.  Whea  the  gowrol  tempoature  of 
water  is  above  this  the  wannest  is  next  the  sumoe;  and 
therefore  the  flow  water  for  the  ^den  shculd  be  fkom 
the  surface  of  the  pond  or  reservoir.  This  may  easily  be 
effected  by  tneana  »f  a  floating  or  float'^ontrolled  sluice. 
When  a  broad  sheet  of  water  oonnot  be  obtained  tax  the 
supply  of  a  garden  some  advantage  will  be  gained  by  pro- 
viding large  cisterns  in  which  water  raised  by  pumps  may  be 
exposed  to  the  air  (or  some  time  previous  to  its  bein^ 
used. 

The  quantity  of  ground  whioh  a  kitchen-garden  should 
contain  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals which  it  is  required  to  supply.  An  acre  is  calcu- 
lated to  affiird  a  ttderaue  soi^ly  for  sixteen  individuals,  but 
nraeh  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  vegetables  required. 
Potatoes,  turnips  peas,  and  carrots  are  fiequoitly  obtained 
of  better  quality  and  at  less  expense  fkom  a  fidd  than 
from  a  garden.  With  respect  to  potatoes  in  particular, 
only  early  varieties  are  now  generally  cultivated  in  gardena. 
If  Uie  mansion  be  only  fully  oocupied  for  a  part  of  the  season, 
the  quantity  of  ground  will  require  to  be  nearly  as  much 
as  if  the  supply  were  required  throughout  the  year.  Thus 
for  example,  a  considerable  breadth  may  be  found  necessary 
for  peas  in  spring,  and  the  same  may  be  occupied  with  broc- 
coli in  autumn;  so  that  the  ground  which  would  be  suffi- 
oieut  for  a  few  months'  demand  may  be  made  equally  so 
for  the  whole  season  by  a  proper  succession  of  ccws.  For 
similar  reasons  it  will  be  fouiw  that  where  a  steady  supply 
is  required,  proportionahly  less  gnund  will  be  requisite  tnaa 
when  the  demand  altemat^  exceeds  and  &Ua  short  of  the 
mean. 

A  moderate '  establishment  will  require  two  acres  of 
kitchea-ganlen,  and  a  lai^  one  Ave  or  ux ;  and  in  either 
case  it  may  be  found  neceasaiy  to  have  recourse  to  field 
culture  for  those  productions  to  which  that  mode  of  rearing 
is  more  especially  adapted. 

The  form  of  a  kitchen-garden  should  be  composed  of 
straight  lines.  If  reclansular,  it  will  prove  a  saving  of 
labour ;  for  it  is  practically  known  that  more  time  is  required 
to  trench  a  piece  of  groundof  a  triangular  form,  than  if  the 
same  extent  were  in  the  shape  of  a  square  or  parallelogmm ; 
and  besides,  labourers  who  may  not  happen  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  method  of  working  such  figures  as  have  inclined 
sides  are  liable  to  make  the  surface  irxegulor.  A  range  of 
forcing-houses  is  generally  placed  on  tne  north  side;  and 
as  the  wall  on  that  si^  is  ma  most  valuable  for  fhut-trees 
on  account  of  its  direct  south  aspee^  it  becomes  desirable' 
that  it  should  be  extended  as  madk  as  possible  on  eaoh 
or  both  ends  of  the  mnge.  The  form  of  the  kitchen-garden 
is  consequently  determined  to  be  Uiat  of  a  parallelogram 
with  the  two  long  sides  running  due  east  and  west.  The 
melon-ground,  containing  also  pite  for  culinary  forcing, 
should  form  an  adjoining  compartment  well  sheltered  and 
excluded  from  the  view  on  aocountof  the  quantities  of  litter 
and  other  fermenting  sabstaaces  whidi  it  must  neoeasarily 
contain. 

It  is  &nnd  that  grapea  ripen  better  against  a  very  higli 
waUthanth^dQwhentBunedonalowone.  Thecondu- 
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xion  to  be  drnvn  ftom  this  lact  must  be,  tbat  a  greaftnr- 

aecnmulation  of  beat  vill  take  ^lace  in  fiontof  a  wall  12 
i^t  high  tban  where  the  height  is  less,  and  consequently 
the  trees,  whilst  they  have  space  for  a  greater  extension, 
enjoy  an  increased  degree  of  warmth.  Therefore  it  will  he 
desirable  that  the  walls  of  a  kitchen-garden  should  not  be 
less  than  the  height  above  mentioned,  witb  the  exception  of 
the  one  on  the  south,  which  may  be  only  10  feet,  because 
it  will  occasion  less  sliade ;  and  if  the  vail  on  the  opposite 
or  north  side  be  made  14  feethigh  instead  of  12  feet,  greater 
utility  and  a  better  effect  will  result  Once  erected  walls 
are  too  valuable  to  be  left  unoccupied,  and  a  border  should 
accordingW  be  formed  outside,  as  v/eii  as  inside,  for  the  re- 
ception of  fruit-treet  to  be  trained  i^ainst  Uiem.  This 
requum  tba  enolosore  of  a  slip,  containing  the  wall-border, 
a  walk,  and  a  border  between  the  latter  and  the  outside 
fence.  If  tiiiBoatndeornRfi^/«n««were  formedof  materials 
on  which  youi^  trees  could  be  trained,  so  as  to  fill  any 
accidental  vacancy  that  may  occur  on  tbe  nrincipal  walls, 
great  advantages  would  acorue,  for  then  the  wuls  would 
always  appear  filled  with  trees  in  a  bearing  state.  Such 
nursery  trees  should  be  carefiiUy  moved  every  second  year, 
so  that  they  may  always  be  in  a  proper  conutioD  fiir  their 
£nal  destination. 

The  interior  departments  of  the  kitchen- garden  are 
usually  bounded  by  fiiiit-trees  planted  within  two  or  three 
feet  ta  the  walks.  Not  only  are  bushes,  such  as  gooseber- 
Ties,  currants,  and  zaapberries,  used  tas  this  purpose,  but 
fruit-trees  of  various  kinds.  The  latter  are  trained  either 
as  dwarfi  by  grafting  apples  on  paradise  stocky  and  pears 
on  quinces,  and  causing  their  branohea  to  proceed  from 
near  the  ground;  or  as  espaliers.  The  latter  were  for- 
merly more  in  use  for  training  flnut*tiees  in  kitchen-gar- 
dens than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Some  otqect  to  their 
appearance,  others  to  their  expenxe  compared  with  their 
utility.  Their  appearance  is  certainly  not  unsightly  if 
tliey  are  not  made  too  high ;  and  although  the  old  varieties 
of  uuit-trees  trained  upon  this  plan  were  unprofitable,  yet 
many  of  the  new  kinds  will  produce  abundanUv.  They 
occupy  very  little  space,  and  their  shniU^  if  not  made  higher 
than  six  feet,  can  be  scarcely  injurious,  eqiecially  as  it  can 
be  made  to  fhll  ohiefly  on  the  wuk. 

Very  fiswof  the  subjeetsof  kitchan^;Brden  eultiTstion  are 
indigenous ;  the^  are  chiefly  varieties  of  luxuriant  habits, 
vhiui  are  artificially  maintained  and  augmented  by  the  art 
of  tba  cultivator.  The  {irincipal  means  emf^ed  for  ren- 
dering tbe  soil  of  the  kitchen-garden  subservient  to  this 
purpose  ore,— the  application  of  abundance  of  manure: 
trenching,  digging,  and  otbwwise  stirring  tbe  soil ;  and 
a  due  rotation  of  orops.  Manure  supplied  in  abundance 
vill  generally  produce  luxuriance  in  v^etables,  although 
sometimes  a  disagreeable  rankness  is  communioated  to  the 
flavour.  This  is  m  a  great  measure  corrected  by  trenching, 
which  becomes  occasionally  highly  necessary ;  and  although 
expensive,  it  will  alwojn  repay  the  cost,  if  judiciously  per- 
formed, particularly  if  the  soil  be  of  a  eonsMidtfing  nature. 
Trenching  exposes  Atesh  8oil»  and  gives  rest  to  that  vbU^ 
has  been  partially  exhausted  on  the  snr&oe ;  it  renders  the 
soil  pervious  to  water  and  air,  and  likewise  for  ttie  roots  of 
the  plants ;  in  wet  weaUio-  the  latter  are  free  from  sti^ant 
moisture ;  and  in  drought  thev  seldom  suffor,  because  they 
have  been  able  to  penetrate  the  soil  so  ftjr  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  dryness.  Moreover,  if  a  thermometer  is  plunged 
in  well  loosened  soil,  after  a  few  days  of  hot  sun  in  March, 
it  will  be  found  to  indicate  a  temperature  many  degrees 
above  that  in  more  compact  earth,  or  where  the  stnl  has  not 
been  stirred  for  several  years.  The  advantage  of  this  oom- 
mnnication  of  beat  is  obviousj  especially  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  a  number  of  kitchen-garden  plants  are  natives  of 
countries  posseasii^  a  wsrmer  soil  and  cliniate  then  those  of 
Britain. 

It  is  always  advantageous  to  attend  to  a  proper  rotation 
of  crops,  especially  where  manure  u  not  aimndanUy  ap- 
plied, nor  trenching  performed.  One  kind  of  ]dant  should 
not  imtnediately  fbOow  another  of  the  same  nature,  or  one 

closely  allied. 

The  following  arrangement  of  Vwetables,  according 
to  the  natural  orders  to  which  they  belong,  will  exhibit 
at  one  view  tbe  changes  which  may  be  made,  more  con 
cis^y  and  yet  more  perfectly  ^att  could  le  done  in  any 
other  way:  thus  No.  2  or  3  may  succeed  No.  1,  and  the 
ooQtraty.    In  tbott,  the  plants  of  way  one  wder  may 


altanmie  vUh  fluse  of  moOiCT,  aa  is  fcnnd  mast  oob- 

Venient. 

1.  Bratmace^B,  including  th,e  Cabbage  tribe,  Turnip, 
Hadish,  Sea-kate.  Mustard,  Garden-cress„  Water-crets, 
Horse-radish,  and  Scurvy-grass. 

2.  Fabacta,  or  Leguminosee.  Pea,  Beau,  Kidney-bean. 

3.  SolcutaceeB.  Fotatoe,  Love-apple,  Egg-plant,  Cap- 
sicum. 

4.  OomponttB.  Jerusalem-artichoke^  Ai'tichoke,  Cardoon. 
3.  Apiacetv,  or  UtnbeU\fereB.    Carrot,  Parsnip,  Skirret, 

Celery,  Parsley,  Fennel,  IXll,  Chervil,  Anise,  Caraway, 
Coriander. 

6.  CliMopodiscaeB.  Beet,  Spinach,  Orach. 

7.  CidwaceeB,  Lettuce  Endive  Succory,  SalsiQr, 
Scooonera. 

8.  An^ywwAttP.  Bbubub,  SoireL 

9.  tikMHB.  Onim,  Leek,  Churlic^  Shallop  Rooambole, 
Chives,  Asparagus. 

10.  CticurintaeBtB^.  Cucumber.  Gourd. 

1 1.  Lamiactat  or  Labiata.  Thyme,  Sage,  Mint,  Savory, 
Basil,  Ma^oram,  lAvender,  Hyscop,  Kosemary,  Balm, 
Clary. 

The  limits  of  this  article  wlU  not  admit  of  a  detailed  ae* 
count  of  the  various  modes  of  culture ;  those  who  wish  for 
extensive  information  upon  this  subject  are  referred  to 
*  Loudon's  Bncyelopndia  of  Gardening,'  or  to  the  *  Guide 
to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen- Garden.* 

The  followii^  list  will  however  show  what  description  of 
l^ants  a  kitchen-garden  should  contain,  and  the  oifi^nt 
purposes  to  Vhieh  they  are  applied: — 

1.  —Oleracaoia  Hant*,  consisting  ohiefly  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe;  1.  White  close-headed  (Early  Dwarf.  Early  York, 
Early  Battersea,  Vanack,  Portugal,  or  Cove  Tconchuda). 

2.  Red  CaiAage  (Large  Red.  Small  dark  Red).  3.  Cauli- 
flouxr  ( Early,  Latoj.  4.  Broccoli  (Purple  Cape,  Early 
White,  Grange's  Early  Cauliflower.  Cream-coloured  or 
Portsmouth,  Sulphur-coloured,  Late  Green  or  Siberian).  5. 
Savoy  (Early  Dwarf,  Yellow.  Large  Green),  (1.  Boreeoie 
(Large  Curled,  Ehrarf  Curled,  or  Seotch-kale,  Purple-kale, 
Variented  Borecole,  chiefly  used  for  garnishing,  Buda- 
kale,  £gyptian<k^e).  7.  BrmaeU  ^trouU,  the  finest  and 
hardiest  of  Winter  Greens;  they  have  been  known  to  with- 
stand the  most  intense  frost  that  hat  ever  eccttixed  in 
Britain. 

Sethkak  wtti  Atparagm  may  abo  be  induded  in  this 
division. 

2.  Root»  or  Tuben.^l.  Fbiaiogi  (Asb-leaved  Kidney, 
Early  Manly,  Champion,  Shaw's  Early,  Red-nosed  Kidney, 
Lancashire  Red,  or  Scotch  Pink-eye,  Bread-fruit  j  for  agc- 
neral  supply  in  winter  and  spring  the  two  last-meotioned 
sorts  probably  cannotbe  excelled).  2.  Tumipt  (Early  Flat 
White,  Ea^  Stone,  Teltow,  Mdtese).  3.  fenualem  Arti- 
diok$.  4.  Carrota  (Early  Horn,  Long  Orange,  Long  Red, 
Altringbam).  S.  Partnipt  (Hollow-crowned).  6.  Beet,  Beet- 
root, orBetteratte  (Red  Castelnaudari,YellowCa8telnaudari). 
Skirret.  6.  Sal9^.  9.  Scownera.  10,  Raditku  (Scar- 
let, Salmon-ooloured,  Early  White  Tumip^rooted,  Crimson 
Turnip-rooted,  White  Spanish,  BUck  Spanish). 

3.  Af^0.— 1.  j^tu  (Early  Dwarf,  Early  Frame.  Earlv 
Chariton,  lyAuveigne,  Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow,  Knight^s 
Tail  Marrow,  Bluo  Prussian,  White  Prusswn,  Large  Crooked 
Sugar,  Groom's  Superb  Dwarf  Blue).  2.  Betma  (Early 
Mazuan,  Green  Long-pod,  Windsor,  Dutch  Long-pod). 

3.  JSdiwy-beang  and  Runners  (Early  Cream-coloured, 
Negro ;  these  two  sorts  are  very  proper  for  forcing;  Black- 
speckled,  Red-speeklfd;  Soartet  Runner,  White  Dutch 
Runner  )i 

4.  Salads. — I.  Lettuce  (HtxAy  HammerBmith,Tennis-ba]l, 
Large  White  Malta,  or  White  Silesian ;  the  preceding  are  va- 
rieties of  Cabbage  Lettuces,  the  following  are  Cos,  or  uprwbt- 
growing  sorts,  ^yptian,  or  Early  Green,  Brown,  Paris  Cove, 
Alphange).  2.  Bnkive  ( Broad-leaved  Batavian,  Small  Bata- 
vian.  Small  Grecn-ourled,  Large  Green-curled).  3.  Succory. 

4.  Celery  (White  solid,  Red  solid.  Violet).  The  following 
planto  of  apungent  nature  are  also  used  as  salads:  A. 
Mustard  (White).  6.  Gtevjm-omt.  7.  Ammean-creu. 
a.  JVater-ereu,  9.  Scwvy-grau.  10.  Wbod-tomk  11. 
Radiehet. 

5.  AUiaceout  Plant9.—\.  Onions  (Early  Silver-skinned, 
Yellow  or  Straw  coloured ;  these  are  esteemed  the.beit  sorts 
for  pickling;  Strasburg,  Ognon  pyriforme,  or  James's 
Keepings  Blood-zed,  Flat  or  RoundTripc^^^peptford^G 
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9.  Leek  (London  Flag).  3.  Garlic  4.  SktUlot  (Long^ 
keeping).   5.  Rocambole.   6.  Chwee. 

den,  the  former  for  summer  wA  the  Utter  for  Tinter  use), 

2.  New  Zealand  Spinach  (Tetragonia  expansa),  useftil  in 
dry  summers  as  a  substitute  for  the  Ilound-leaTed.  3. 
Leetf'beet  (Green.  White,  Yellow.  Red).  4.  Orach  (Pale 
Green,  Purple). 

7.  Condiment$.—l.  (Curled).  2.  Fennel  (C*om- 
mon.  Dwarf,  or  Hnochio).  3.  Dill.  4.  Chervil.  6.  To- 
ragon.  6.  Caraway.  7.  Anite.  8.  Coriander.  9.  Sa- 
vory (Winter,  Summer).  \0.  Basil  (Sweet.  Bush).  11. 
Marjoram  (Winter,  Sweet,  Pot).  12.  Thyme  (CVimmon, 
Lemon).  13.  jSa^«  (Green,  Purple,  Broad- leaved,  Narrow- 
leaved).  14.  Taney.  15.  Horse-radish.  16,  Nasturtium 
or  Indum  Cress.    17.  Mint  (Spearmint,  Peppermint) 

8.  Jihaff.  — 1.  Cueumbere  (Russian,  Long  Prwkl^, 
Short  Prickly).  These  are  sorts  proper  for  ridging  out  m 
the  open  ground  for  the  piuitoBe  of  pickling.  2.  Gourds 
(Vegetable  Marrow,  Large  Yellow),  3.  Love  Apples,  or 
Tomatoes  (Large  Red,  Lai^  Yellow).  4.  Egg  Plants 
(White,  Purple).  5.  Capsicums  (Cayenne  Pepper,  Cherry 
Pepper,  Large  Tomato  (japsicum.  Chillies,  those  with  very 
hot,  upright  pods  i  there  are  red.  yellow,  and  black  va- 
rieties), 

9.  Miscellaneous.—  }.  Artichoke  (Globe,  Conical).  2. 
Can/oun  (Spaoish).  3.  ^AuAari  (Buck's,  Siberian,  Elford, 
Hybrid).  4.  Sorrel  (French).  5.  Lavender.  6.  Hyssop. 
7.  Rosemary.  8.  Balm.  9.  Clary.  10.  Marigold.  11. 
Chamomile.  12.  ZAoioriee,  Of  these  the  Rhubub  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  luenil :  several  of  the  othws.  thongh  gane- 
lally  conudered  as  belonging  to  kitehen-gaxdans,  an  seldom 
required. 

KITE.   [FALcOKiDiB,  vol.  X.,  p.  187.] 
KirnWAKE.  [Laridjk.] 

KIVA.  fTuRKISTAN.l 

KIZIL  IRMA'K.  or  ERMA'K  (the  Red  River),  is  a 
river  in  Asia  Minor,  known  to  the  antients  under  the  name 
of  Halys.  Though  tmvuaing  a  country  which  has  been 
known  to  Europeans  for  more  than  2000  years,  the  course 
of  this  river  has  only  very  reeenUy  been  accurately  laid 
down  on  our  maps.  Brant,  in  1835,  found  that  the  source 
of  the  Kicil  Irm&k  is  not  in  a  rai^  west  of  the  town  of 
Sivas,  but  runs  down  to  that  town  ftom  the  nmga  called 
the  Ak  in  a  southern  direction.  Though  Sivas  is 
not  for  firom  its  source,  it  is  a  considerable  river  at  that 
town,  and  timber  for  building  and  fuel  are  brought  down 
by  it  from  the  mountains  innrtiich  it  rises.  {London  Oeogr. 
JowTLr  vi  214.)  After  watering  the  fertQe  plain  of  Sivas, 
which  is  i^im  16  to  20  miles  in  length,  it  turns  to  the  west- 
ward, and  in  approaching  Kaisariyeh  it  is  joined  by  the 
Kar&-BU  river,  wnioh  brings  to  it  the  waters  collected  on 
the  mountains  near  that  town,  and  particularly  those  from 
the  snow-capped  mountain-mass  of  Argsus.  The  Kizil 
Irmak,  continuing  its  general  western  course,  enters  the 
arid  plains  of  the  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  but  does  not 
appear  to  receive  any  considerable  river  from  the  south, 
ana  the  stream  whid^  in  most  maps,  foils  into  it  from  the 
south  near  34°  E.  long.,  seemi  to  be  imaginary.  Between 
33*  and  34"  E.  long,  tlie  rivnr  makes  a  groat  bend,  by 
which  its  western  course  is  changed  into  a  north-eastern. 
It  afterwards  turns  to  the  north,  and  in  approaching  the 
Black  Sea  suddenly  directs  its  course  to  the  east,  until  it 
again  resumes  its  north-eastern  course  a  short  distance 
from  its  mouth,  which  is  less  than  10  miles  below  Bafra. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Kizil  Irmajt  is  not  much  short  of 
500  miles.  Nothing  is  known  respecting  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  navigable,  nor  whero  it  descends  from  the 
tablo-land.  nor  whether  it  forms  any  cataracts  in  its  de- 
scent. 

(Brant  and  Hamilton,  in  London  Geogr*  Journal,  vi.  and 
viii.) 

KLAPROTH.  MARTIN  HENRY,  a  distinguished 
aiulytieal  chemist,  was  bom  at  Wemegerode  in  Upper 
Saxony  on  the  Ist  December,  1743.  It  was  his  intention  to 
study  theology;  but  the  severe  treatment  which  he  met 
with  at  sdiool  disinclining  him  to  study,  he  preferred  the 
profession  of  an  apothecary,  and  he  accordingly  spent  seven 

J 'ears  in  the  publio  laboratory  at  Quedlinburg,  where  he 
eamt  little  else  than  how  to  manipiUate  in  pharmaceutical 
operatKHia. 

AAcr  spending  two  ;ear»  iq  the  puhlio  Uboratory  at 


Hanover,  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  in  1770  to  Danzig,  its 
both  whidi  places  he  was  an  assistant  in  a  laboratory ;  ha 
afterwards  returned  to  Berlin  as  an  assistant  to  Talentine 
Rose,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  of  the  day, 
and  on  his  death  in  1771  he  succeeded  him.  having,  at  the 
request  of  Rose,  undertaken  the  superintendence  of  his 
office  and  the  education  of  his  two  sons.  In  1780  he 
underwent  the  necessary  forms  and  examinations  for  the 
profewion  of  an  apothecary  withpeat  sv^ause.  His  theus 
'On  Pbosphoms  and  Distilled  Waten'  was  printed  in  the 
'  Berlin  Memoirs  *  for  1 782. 

His  various  analyses  and  contributions  to  chemical 
science  were  diffused  through  periodical  publications  till 
1796.  when  he  b^n  to  collect  and  publish  them.  This 
worl^  under  the  title  of  '  Contributions  to  the  Chemical 
Knowledge  of  Mineral  Bodies.*  was  published  in  German  ; 
the  last  and  sixth  volnme  appeared  in  1813.  about  ayear 
before  the  death  of  the  author.  Besides  this  work,  which 
contained  207  treatises,  he  published  a  Chemical  Dictionary 
jointly  with  Professor  Woli^  and  he  superintended  a  new 
edition  of  Gren's  'Manual  of  Chemistry.' 

To  enumerate  the  various  minerals  which  he  analyzed 
by  processes  perfectly  new  and  peculiar,  and  with  greater 
accuracy  than  had  ever  before  heen  practised,  would  be 
tedious ;  we  may  however  mention,  as  the  results  of  these 
labours,  the  discovery  of  the  peculiar  metal  uranium  in 
peehblende,  and  the  earth  zirconia  in  the  hyacinth ;  he  also 
more  perfectly  detailed  the  properties  of  titanium,  which 
had  previously  been  discovered  by  Gregor  in  Cornwall,  and 
of  tellurium,  which  had  been  notiwd  by  Hull«  as  a 
peculiar  metaL 

There  won  many  minerals  which,  when  Klaproth  began 
their  analysis,  he  found  it  extremdy  difficult  to  render 
soluble  in  acids,  and  without  this  it  yna  in  many  cases 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  result ;  among  these  bodies 
was  the  corundum,  or  adamantine  spar.  This  substance, 
though  consisting  almost  entirely  of  clay  or  alumina,  so 
long  resisted  all  previously  known  means  of  analysis,  that 
Klaproth  at  first  regarded  it  as  a  peculiar  and  distinct 
earth.  He  found  however  that  by  treatment  with  caustic 
potash,  instead  of  the  carbonate,  in  a  silver  crucible,  this 
reft-actory  mineral  was  at  length  rendered  soluble  in  acids, 
and  was  in  tact  alumina. 

Nnmenus  other  impravemonta  wen  introdnced  by  this 
laborious  and  aeenrate  analyst,  into  the  procesMs  of  the 
chemist ;  the  above  is  not  the  leaat  imiurtant,  and  has 
therefore  been  referred  to  as  a  specimen  of  the  value  of  bis 
contributions  to  science. 

The  above  process  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  alter  the  foce 
of  mineralc^,  and  indeed  it  is  hardly  asserting  too  much 
when  we  state  that  of  all  analyses  previously  performed 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  were  correct.  The  great  services 
thus  rendered  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy  were  duly  ap- 
preciated; about  1787  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts ;  and  the  year  following  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  1 782,  he  was  made  assessor  m  the  Supreme  College  of 
Medicine  and  Health,  and  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Royal  Mining  Institute ;  he  had  alw  other  honourable 
appointments ;  and  in  181 1  the  king  of  Prussia  added  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  third  class. 

Klaproth  married  about  1 783 ;  his  wife  died  in  1803,  aitd 
they  had  three  daughters  and  a  ton,  who  survived  their 
parents.   Klaproth  died  at  Beriin  on  the  1st  <a  Janiuuy, 
1617,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 
.  KLEENEBOK.   [Antelofb,  vol.  ii..  p.  62.} 

KLEIST.   [Gbrmany,  Literature.} 

KLIPSPRINGER.   tANTEtopB,  vol.  ii.,  p.  77.] 

KLOPSTOCK,  FRIEDRICH  GOTTUEB,  was  bom 
at  Quedlinbure,  in  the  year  1724,  of  respectable  parents, 
and  frequentea  the  gymnasium  of  that  place.  In  fats  six- 
teenth year  he  went  to  the  school  at  Naumbuiv.  where  his 
poetical  character  was  first  developed.  Hera  he  perfected 
himself  in  the  antient  languages,  and  even  at  this  early  ^e 
resolved  tooomposea  longepic  jwem.  though  he  had  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  subject  At  first  he  thought  o'f 
making  the  Emperor  Henry  I.,  commonly  called  '  the 
Fowler,*  the  hero  of  his  work,  and  some  odes  by  him  on  this 
sovereign  show  that  he  was  then  uppermost  in  his  mind.  In 
1 745  he  studied  theology  at  Jena,  where  he  seems  to  have 
decided  ou  makiug  the  Redeemer  the  subject  of  his  epic, 
for  it  was  then  that  he  projected  the  flr^t  canto  ofJiis '  Hei- 
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ibh,'  and  ia  1748  tike  first  three  eutoe  appealed.  The 
«»nteiDent  cteaXeiL  by  thii  poem  wu  nirpriaing ;  some  re- 
garded him  as  an  ec^rpe  of  the  antient  (Hophets,  while 
others  deemed  his  poetical  treatment  of  bo  sacred  a  subject 
profane  and  preaumptoous.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Laiwensalza  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  children  of 
a  relation  named  Weiss,  with  whose  daughter  he  fell  in 
love,  but  without  a  return  of  his  passion.  This  lady  was 
the  '  Fannj^*  of  his  odes.  Bodmer,  the  Swiss  poet,  invited 
him  to  SwitierUnd.  where  hu  poem  had  made  a  great  im- 
pression. In  Switzerland  he  was  receiTed  with  a  revarenee 
that  bordered  on  adoration  (1750).  While  in  this  country 
his  mind  seems  to  have  taken  a  patriotio  tendency:  tm 
antient  Hermann  (the  Anninius  of  Tacitus)  became  hit 
&TOUrite  hero,  whose  deeds  he  afterwards  celebrated  in 
some  dramatic  works.  In  Denmark  the  minister  Bemstoff 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  three  cantos  of  the '  Mes- 
siah,' and  Klopstock  was  ofEered  a  pension  of  400  dollars  on 
condition  of  coming  to  Copenhagen  and  there  finishing  his 
poem.  He  set  off  m  1751,  traveUed  through  Brunswick  and 
Hamburg,  and  at  iJao  latter  place  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Hargaretfaa  Moller*  daughter  of  a  reneotable  merchant 
At  Copenhagen  he  was  leeaived  by  Bemitoff  niih  the 
greatest  respect,  and  introduced  to  the  king,  I^ed«iek  V., 
-whom  he  accompanied  on  his  traTda.  In  17&4  he  vent  to 
Hambu%  and  there  married  his  h^oved  Uw^aietha,  who 
in  1758  died  in  childbed.  From  1759  to  1763  he  lived 
alternately  in  Brunswick,  Quedlinbuj^  and  Blankeoburgv 
but  afterwards  returned  to  Copenhagen.  He  composed  in 
1764  his  drama  '  Hermannsschlacht'  (the  battle  of  Armi- 
nius),  the  subject  of  which  is  the  defeat  of  the  Roman 
geueral  Varus  by  the  antient  Germans,  and  which  is  scsrcelj 
so  much  a  drama,  as  a  lyric  poem  in  a  dramatic  form.  His 
other  dramas  are  of  a  similar  chuacter.  In  1771  he  left 
Copenhagen  and  settled  at  Hamburg  where  he  completed 
his  'Meuiah,'  and  in  1792  maniadaieeoad  wife.  He  died 
in  1803. 

Iliough  Klopatock  is  still  read  and  admind  as  a  clasaiB 
author,  that  aobration  which  was  pnid  him  has  long  since 
evaporated,  and  many  have  questioned  whrther  he  was  a 
poet  at  all  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word.   Both  in  his 
*  Messiah*  and  his  odes  he  is  dignified  and  sublime,  but  his 
rhapsodical  manner  contrasts  strangely  with  the  pedantry 
which  is  always  apparent    Goethe,  in  his  conversations 
with  Eckermanu, expressed  his  opinion  that  German  litera- 
ture was  greatly  indebted  to  Klopstock,  who  was  in  advance 
of  his  times,  hut  that  the  times  had  since  advanced  beyond 
Klopstock,  and  that  a  modern  poet  would  do  wrong  to  take 
him  as  a  model.  The  young  Hardenberg  (who  wrote  under 
the  name  of  *  Novalis')  has  happily  said  that  Klopstock's 
works  always  resemble  translationa  from  some  unknown 
poet,  done  by  a  clerer  but  unpoetical  philologist.  Not- 
wittistandjng  the  grandeur  of  his  '  Messiah,'  it  is  exceed- 
ingly tedious  to  read  ;  and  even  at  the  time  of  Klopstock's 
ereatest  popularity  this  seems  to  have  been  felt,  for  Lessing 
(his  contemporary)  observes,  in  an  epigram,  that  everybody 
praises  Klopstock,  but  few  read  him.   His  odes  are  valued 
by  bis  own  countrjrmen  mwe  than  his  epic,  and  some  are 
truly  sublime ;  but  the  construction  of  the  language  is  so 
singular,  and  the  conuection  of  the  thoughts  so  often  non- 
apparent,  that  these  odes  are  reckoned  among  the  most 
difficult  in  the  language. 
KNARESBOROUGH.  [YouuBiaK. 
KNELLER,  GODFREY,  was  bom  in  1648,  m  the  city 
of  lAibeck,  and  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  art  of 
painting  in  the  school  of  Rembrandt    He  afterwards 
became  a  pupil  of  Ferdinand  BoL   Having  acquired  suffi- 
cient ocquaintance  with  his  profession  to  qualii^  him  to 
travel  with  advantage,  he  went  first  to  Rome  and  afterwards 
to  A''enico,  where  lie  painted  several  portraits  of  noble 
femilies,  and  some  historical  pictures,  with  such  success  as 
to  gain  him  considerable  reputation,  even  in  Italy.  Leaving 
Venice,  he  went  to  Hambuw,  where  he  met  with  extraor- 
dinary encouragement  and  lastly  came  to  London.  Beinj 
patronised  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  he  was  introducec 
to  King  Charles  II.,  whose  portrait  he  painted  several 
times.   The  death  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  leaving  him  without  a 
competitor,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  career  of  fame 
and  fortune.   He  had  incessant  employment,  and  was 
distinguished  by  many  publte  marks  of  honour.   He  was 
state  painter  to  Charles  IT..  James  11.,  William  TIL,  Queen 
Anne,  and  George  I.  The  emperor  Leopold  made  bim  a 
Knight  9f  the  Iu>man  Empire,  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany 


Uked  for  his  portrait  toplaoe  it  in  the  Gallefy  at  FloreUM^ 
and  his  works  were  celebrated  by  the  first  poets  of  his  time, 
Kneller  had  much  of  the  freedom  of  Vandyck,  but  less 
nature.  His  outline  is  bold,  his  attitudes  are  easy  and  not 
without  dignity ;  his  colouring  is  lively,  the  air  of  nis  heads 
generally  graceftil,  and  there  is  a  pleasing  simplicity  in  hi* 
portraitscomhinedwithaconsiderabledegreeof  elegance.  But 
there  is  also  a  monotcoiy  in  the  countenances  and  a  want  ^ 
spirit  in  his  figures.  !nins  ih»  beauties  of  the  court  of  Wil- 
hamlU.,  painted  order  of  the  queen,  are  vary  inferior  snA 
tame,  in  companion  with  Sir  LialyVbeautioi  at  the 

oourt  of  Charles  II.  In  the  eoUection  of  the  marquis  of 
Bute  at  Luton  House  thne  it  a  portrait  of  Sir  John 
Robinson  by  Kneller,  which,  says  Dr.  Waagen,  is  fa  more 
elevated  and  free  in  the  conception  tlun  usual,  more 
carefully  finished,  and  so  warn  m  the  colouring,  that  w« 
recognise  the  scholar  of  Rembnudt.  Sir  Godfhf  died  in 
1726,  at  the  age  of  78. 

KNIGHT,  KNIGHTHOOD.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  feudal  system,  when  the  military  strength  of  the  nation  was 
measured  by  the  numba  and  efficien<7of  the  knights  whom 
the  sovereign  was  ah^  to  summon  to  the  field,  a  regular 
supidy  of  persons  qualtfled  to  perform  in  an  effMtual 
manner  the  services  annexed  to  their  tenures  was  a  matter 
in  whioh  the  public  as  well  as  the  crown  were  deeply  inter- 
ested ;  and  the  common  law  adopted  that  part  of  the  feudal 
system  which  enabled  the  king,  by  process  of  distress  [Dis- 
TRBss],  to  compel  those  who  faelu  knight's  fees  [KHiairr'a 
Fbes  J  to  take  upcm  themselves  the  order  of  knighthood,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  prove,  by  their  reception  into  that  oHer. 
that  they  had  received  tiie  training  and  possessed  the  arms 
and  accoutrements,  and  were,  as  to  other  requisites,  qualified 
to  take  the  field  as  knights.  The  statute,  or  rather  the 
grant  of  I  Edward  II.  enrolled  in  parKament  called '  Statu- 
tum  de  Militibus,*  appears  to  have  been  ma*^  putly  as  an 
indulgence  upon  the  commencement  of  a  new  re^;n,  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  removhig  some  doubts  which 
existed  as  to  the  personsliahle  to  be  called  upon  to  reodve 
knighthood,  ^le  king  thereby,  in  the  first  place,  granted 
a  respite  until  the  following  Christmas  to  all  those  who 
ought  to  have  become,  but  were  not  knights,  and  were 
then  distrained  ad  arma  militaria  suscipienda.  Further, 
it  directed  that  if  any  oomplained  in  chancery  that  he 
was  distrained  and  had  not  land  to  the  value  of  forty 
pounds  in  fee,  or  for  term  of  his  life,  and  was  ready  to 
verify  that  by  the  country  (i.e.  by  the  decision  of  a  jury), 
then  some  discreet  and  lawful  knights  of  the  comity  uaouid 
be  written  to,  in  order  to  make  inquisition  of  the  matter, 
and  if  they  found  it  to  he  so,  he  was  to  have  redress,  and 
the  distress  was  to  cease.  Again,  where  a  person  was  im- 
pleaded tax  the  whole  of  his  land,  or  for  so  much  of  it  that 
the  remainder  was  not  of  the  value  of  forfy  pounds,  and  ho 
could  verity  the  feet,  then  also  the  distress  was  to  cease  till 
that  plea  was  determined.  Again,  where  a  peiaon  waa 
bound  in  certain  debts  atterminated  in  the  exebequer  at  a 
certain  sum  to  he  received  thereof  annually  (i.e.  respited, 
subject  to  payment  by  instalments),  and  the  remainder  of 
his  land  was  not  worth  forty  poun<^  per  annum,  the  distress 
was  to  cease  till  ^e  debt  was  paid.  No  one  was  to  be  dis- 
trained ad  arma  militaria  suscipienda  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  or  on  account  of  land  which  he  held  in  manors  of  the 
antient  demesne  of  the  crown  as  a  sokeman,  inasmuch  as 
those  lands  were  liable  to  pay  a  tallage  when  the  king's 
lands  were  talb^ed.  With  respect  to  uose  who  held  Umd 
in  socage  of  other  manors,  and  who  performed  no  servitium 
forinseeum,  or  service  dtw  upon  the  tenure,  thon^  not 
expressed  in  the  grant  the  rolls  of  ehancery  in  the  times  of 
the  king's  predecessors  were  to  be  searched,  and  it  was  to  ha 
orderea  according  to  the  former  custom ;  the  same  of 
clerks  in  holy  orders  holding  any  lay  foe,  who  would,  if 
laymen,  have  been  liable  to  become  knights.  No  one 
was  to  be  distrained  in  respect  of  property  of  burgage 
tenure.  Persons  under  obligation  to  become  knights,  who 
had  held  their  land  only  a  abort  time,  were  extremely 
old,  or  had  an  infirmity  in  their  limbs,  or  had  some  incurabw 
disease,  or  the  impediment  of  children,  or  law-suits,  or  other 
necessary  excuses,  were  to  appear  and  mtdce  fine  h^bre  two 
commissioners  named  in  the  act  who  were  to  take  dis- 
cretionary fines  from  sudi  disabled  persons  l^  way  of  com- 
position. Under  this  relation  those  who  were  distrained 
upon  as  holding  land  ot  the  value  <tf  49t,  pw  annum  either 
received  knighthood  or  made  fine  to  the  king.  The  alte- 
ration in  the  nominal  value  of  money  jsceauoned  bar  the 
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ln<aeueA"(puitity  of  tbo  pireeiotu  motah,  and  bUII  more 
by  suoceMive  fraudutent  dcgnidatioiu  of  the  itandard, 
graduallr  widened  the  circle  Titbin  which  estates  were 
Mibjected  to  this  burthen;  and  in  the  sixteenth  ai^ 
teranteenth  ceDturtes  lands  which,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  were  not  perhaps  worth  41.  per  annum,  had 
tinn  in  nominal  Talue  to  40/^  and  were  often  held  by  per- 
eons  belonging  to  a  totally  different  class  from  those  who 
wero  designated  by  1  Edward  II..  stat  1,  as  persons  having 
40  libratas  teme. 

That  power  of  oompellii^  those  who  refused  to  take  n^n 
themselves  the  order  of  knighthood,  or  r«ther  of  distraining 
them  till  they  received  knignUiood,  or  oompounded  with  the 
king  by  way  of  fine,  which  origiaalty  wasa  means  of  enforcing 
the  perfivmance  of  a  duty  to  the  crown  and  to  the  public,  by 
persons  holding  a  certain  position  and  having  a  certain 
stake  in  the  country,  was  perverted  iKto  aproceis  for  extort- 
ing money  fhnn  those  who  would  have  been  exempt  at  com* 
taon  law,  irtiidi  regulated  the  amount  of  a  knight's  foe  by 
the  sntb^ey  of  the  land  ta  support  a  knight  alid  not  by 
ila  flnetoatiiu;  nanhul  value  in  a  debased  eunemy.  This 
oppressive,  if  not  dishonest  proceeding,  which  was  occa- 
sionally restNTted  to  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Etixa- 
be^,  vnis  reduced  into  a  system  by  the  rash  ftdvisets  of 
Charles  I.,  and  was  adopted  by  that  unfortunate  prince 
as  one  of  the  modes  by  which  money  might  be  raised 
without  resorting  to  a  parliament  for  assistance.  The 
vndisruised  manner  in  which  this  antient  prerogative 
was  uius  abused,  led  to  its  total  abolition.  By  16  and 
17  Car.  L,  c  20,  it  is  enacted,  that  none  shall  be  com- 
pelled, by  writ  or  otherwise,  to  take  upon  him  the  order 
of  knighthood,  and  tint  M  proceedings  ooneeming  the  same 
be  void. 

-  PersMis  have  been  required  to  take  upon  themsdves  the 
order  of  knighthood  as  a  qualificntfim  for  the  performance 
of  honourable  services  at  coronations,  in  reft][toct  of  the  lands 
which  they  held  by  grand  serjcanty. 

Knighthood  in  England  is  now  conforred  by  the  king  (or 
ifueen  when  the  throne  is  Wled  by  a  fotnale)  by  simple 
verbal  declaration  attended  With  a  slight  form,  without 
any  patent  or  other  written  instrument  Sometimes,  but 
mely,  knighthood  is  conferred  On  persons  who  do  not 
ootne  into  the  presence  of  roytlly.  This  is  oce&ionally  done 
to  (pvemors  of  colonies,  and  other  persons  in  prominent 
fltations  abroad.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  has  a  dele- 
gated Butbority  of  oonlteTing  tbia  hononrj  whioh  is  very 
■paringW  exweised. 

Knwhthood  gives  to  the  party  preoedenee  over  esquires 
and  other  untitled  gentlemen.  *  sir  *  is  prefixed  to  the  bap- 
tismal name  of  knights  and  baronets,  and  their  wives  have 
the  legal  designation  of  '  Dame,'  which  fs  ordinarily  con- 
verted into '  Lady.' 

A  rank  correspondent  to  oar  rank  of  knighthood  has 
been  found  in  all  Christian  countries.  Some  regard  it  as  a 
kind  of  continuation  of  the  equestrian  order  among  the 
Romans.  But  it  is  safer  to  regard  it  as  originating  in 
Christian  times;  and  the  ele^'enth  and  twelfth  centuries 
have  been  named  as  the  period  to  which  the  order  of 
knighthood  as  now  existing  may  be  traced.  In  such  an 
intjuiry  there  are  two  difficulties :  first,  to  state  with  suf- 
fleient  procidon  what  is  the  thitw  to  be  proved ;  and,  se- 
condly, to  obtain  evidence  of  the  commencement  of  an 
institution  which  probably  grew,  almost  insensibly,  out  of 
a  state  of  society  common  to  the  whole  of  rivilized 
Europe. 

It  was  a  military  institution,  but  there  appears  to  have 
been  something  of  a  religious  character  belonging  to  it, 
and  the  order  of  knighthood,  like  the  orders  of  the  clergy, 
could  be  conferred  only  by  persons  who  were  themselves 
members  of  the  order. 

In  early  times  some  knights  undertook  the  protection  of 
pilgrims ;  others  wero  vowed  to  the  defence  or  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Some,  knights-errant,  roved  about 
'  seeking  adventures,'  a  phrase  not  confined  to  books  of 
romance,  of  which  there  are  many  on  this  subject,  but 
found  in  serious  and  authentic  documents. 

There  is  a  treatise  by  Bishop  Hurd  on  chivalry. 

But  besides  thpse  who  are  simply  kniehts,  there  are 
kn^htswfao  aro  members  of  particular  or£>rs  or  classes. 

^ese  orders  are  found  in  most  of  tho  kingdoms  of 
modem  Europe,  and  have  had  generally  for  their  founder  a 
sovereign  prince.  Such  are  the  order  of  the  Grolden  Fleece, 
fnstitatadby  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy;  the  order  of  the 
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wder  of  St.  Midiael,  inttituted  hy  Louis  the  Eleventh  of 
France.  Of  the  ibrein  orders,  which  are  very  numerous,  a. 
full  aeoount  tnay  be  fbund  in  a  work  in  two  volumes  octavo^ 
entitled  *  An  Accurate  Historical  Account  of  all  the  Order* 

Knighttiood  at  present  existing  in  Europe,'  a  work  printed 
abroad,  the  author  of  which  was  Sir  Levet  Hanson,  an 
Englishman.  Each  of  these  orders  has  its  peculiar  badge, 
ribbons,  and  other  decorations  of  the  person.  The  three 
great  British  orden,  the  Garter,  the  Thiitle,  and  Saint 
Patrick,  belong  to  this  class. 

Thb  Garter  may  claim  to  be  eonndered  as  the  most 
antient,  and  ii  indisputably  the  most  illustrious  order  ex- 
isting. It  was  founded  by  King  Edward  the  Third  soon 
after  his  return  from  his  expedition  to  France  and  his  vie- 
tory  at  Cressy.  The  persons  admitted  into  it  were  for  tho 
most  part  the  soldiers  who  bad  most  distinguished  Ibem- 
selves  in  the  expedition.  The  number  of  persons  admitted 
was  twenty-five,  besides  the  king  hinud£  It  had  a  bishop ' 
fbr  its  prelate,  and  other  officers.  It  baa  flourished  in  un- 
abated splendour  from  the  tiine  of  its  foundation,  tho 
kni^ta  having  been  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the 
English  nation,  ti^ether  with  many  illustrious  foreigners,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  have  been  sovereign  princes.  The 
number  was  strictly  confined  to  twenty-five,  and  so  cou- 
tinued  till  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  when  a  new  sta- 
tute was  made  that  the  knights  should  be  twenty-five, 
exclusive  of  any  members  of  the  royal  family  who  should 
be  admitted  into  the  order.  Another  statute  has  since 
been  made  that  the  number  should  bo  twenty-five,  without 
reckoning  the  illustrious  foreigners  who  might  be  admitted 
into  the  order.  Hie  history  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  has 
been  treated  of  in  a  work  try  Elias  Ashmole,  a  herald  of  the 
reign  of  Charies  tbo  Second;  and  there  is  a  later  and  more 
important  work  on  the  same  subject  by  John  Anstis,  who 
was  the  Garter  Kitig  at  Amu. 

The  Order  of  the  Thistle  was  instituted  in  1540,  by  James 
the  Fifth,  king  of  Scotland;  but  it  fell  into  decav,  till  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1  ^03,  it  was  revived.  The  num- 
ber of  knights  was  limited  to  thirteen^  but  in  1827  the 
number  was  increased  to  sixteen,  all  of  whom  aro  nobility 
of  Scotland. 

The  Order  of  St  Patrick  was  instituted  in  1783.  Tho 
knights  were  fifteen,  increased  in  1833  to  twen^-two^  wlio 
are  peers  of  Ireland. 

Tno  order  of  the  Bath  differs  in  some  respects  fh)m  tboso 
just  spoken  of.  Knights  of  the  BaUi  are  found  in  the  early 
nistory  of  the  English  sovereienty,  being  persons,  in  num- 
ber indefinite,  who  were  made  kni^ts  in  some  peculiar 
manner,  of  which  bathing  constituted  a  part  of  the  cere- 
monies, a  coronation,  royu  marriages,  or  when  the  king's 
eldest  son  was  made  a  knig^ht.  Such  were  the  knights  of 
the  Bath  till  the  reign  of  King  George  I.,  who  cast  them 
into  an  order  consisting  of  thirty-six  knights  with  a  grand 
master  at  their  head.  The  order  so  continued  till  the  close 
of  the  War  with  Napoleon,  when,  during  the  regency  (1815), 
tho  order  was  greatly  extended,  and  the  persons  composing 
it  were  thrown  into  three  classes:  the  Knights  Grand 
Crosses,  the  number  of  whom  is  not  to  exceed  seventy-two; 
the  Knights  Commanders,  the  number  of  whom  is  not  ab- 
solutely limited,  but  at  the  beginning  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  eighty  Englishmen  and  ten  foreigners;  and 
the  Companions. 

There  are  also  knights  of  the  Guelphio  order,  and 
knights  of  the  Ionian  order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint 
George.   

KNIGHT  OF  THE  SHIRE  is  the  designation  ^ven 
to  the  representative  in  parliament  of  English  counties  at 
largo,  as  distinguished  from  such  cities  and  towns  as 
are  counties  of  themselves  (which  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
called  shires),  and  the  representatives  of  which,  as  well 
OS  the  members  for  other  cities  and  towns,  are  denominated 
citizens  or  bui^esses.  Though  the  knights  of  the  shire 
always  sat  with  the  citizens  and  burgesses  as  jointly  re- 
presenting the  third  estate  of  the  realm,  as  well  during 
the  time  that  the  three  estates,  viz.  the  spiritualty,  the 
lords  temporal,  and  the  commons,  sat  together,  as  since, 
wo  find  that  grants  were  occasionally  mode  by  the  knights 
to  bo  levied  on  the  counties,  whilst  separate  grants  were 
made  hy  the  dtizens  and  burgesses  to  be  le\iea  upon  the 
cities  and  boroughs.  (Sot.  PUri.)  The  wages  payable  to 
knights  of  the  shire  for  thdr  n*t^'^'*yfiffr  I'n  rariii*liignt,  in- 
olucUng  axeasonable  linib^xeti)l(^\|;0U^C^»B4»m^ 
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Aum,  foAr  thillings  tt  day.  beina  d$mltt»  whui  «M  r»- 
oeirad  by  oituent  and  bu^euw.  At  the  «lose  of  ev^ry 
Mtsion  of  pulwnieDt  the  course  yrva  for  the  king,  in  dis- 
misting  them  to  their  homes,  to  inform  them  that  they 
might  sue  out  vrits  for  Uwir  wages,  upon  which  each 
kniffht  s^)arataly  obtained  a  writ  out  of  Chancery  directed 
to  tEe  shmff,  mentioaing  the  number  of  days  and  the  sum 
to  be  paid,  and  wmuiundiiig  Um  sheriff  to  lavy  the  amount. 
Upon  this  tho  sheriff,  in  a  public  county  court,  divided  the 
buithm  amongst  the  different  hundreds  and  townships,  and 
issued  process  to  levy  the  amount,  which,  to  the  extent  of 
the  money  levied,  he  pgid  over  to  the  knight.  The  lands 
of  the  cle^,  as  veU  regular  as  secular,  ware  exempted 
from  contributing  towards  these  expenses,  because  the 
clergy  farmed  a  uistinct  estate,  and  were  represented  in 
parluuneot  by  their  prelates  and  the  procuratores  cleri, 
although  the  latter  were,  as  Lord  Coke  expresses  voice- 
less assistants  only.  AU  lay  fem  within  the  county 
were  liable  to  contribute,  except  lands  belonging  to  w 
lords  and  their  moo.  The  lords  insisted  that  this  ex- 
emption extended  to  ev«y  A^eholder  who  held  land  within 
their  banuues.  seigniories,  or  manors,  allying  that  they 
awved  in  parliament  at  their  ovn  expense  for  themselves 
and  their  tenants.  And  such  was  undoubtedly  the  prac- 
tice; as  by  the  Parliament  Roll  it  appears  that  the  commons 
frequenUy  petitioned  that  the  exemption  should  be  con- 
fined to  such  lands  as  the  lords  kept  in  their  own  hands 
and  occupied  by  their  farmers  or  by  their  boud-tenants,  or 
villeins.  These  requests  however  were  met  either  by  a 
simple  refusal  or  by  a  statement  by  tho  king  that  be  did 
not  mean  to  lessen  the  liberties  of  the  lords.  If  however 
a  lord  purchased  land  which  had  previously  been  contribu- 
tory to  the  knight's  wages,  the  liability  contmued.  Freehold 
lands,  held  either  by  knight's  service  or  in  common  socage, 
were  liable  to  this  burthen,  but  customary  tenures  in  antient 
demesne  and  tenures  in  burgage  were  exemnt  In  the 
county  of  Kent  no  socage  land  was  emtributabie,  the  whole 
burthen  being  thrown  upon  those  who  held  knight's  fees,  an 
anomaly  against,  whkh  the  commons  preferred  many  in- 
effectual petitions.  Knights  of  the  shire,  and  also  their 
choosers,  were  formerly  required  to  be  persons  either  resi- 
dent or  having  a  household  in  the  county.  This  regulation, 
though  confirmed  by  several  statutes,  had  fallen  into  neg- 
lect, and  was  formally  abrogated  in  both  its  branches  by  14 
George  III.,  o.  58.  The  removal  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
restriction  has  greatly  added  to  the  expense  of  county 
elections;  and  though  the  R^rm  Act,  2  Will  IV.,  c  45. 
diftj&anohises  ont-voters  in  boroughs,  it  does  not  restore  the 
old  law  as  to  non-resident  county  electors.  (Hot-  ito'l., 
vol.  ii.,  266,  287 ;  iii..  25,  44,  53,  64.  213 ;  iv.,  353.) 

KNIGHT'S  FEE  was  land  of  sufficiest  extent  and  value 
to  support  the  dignity  of  a  knight,  granted  by  the  king, 
or  some  inferior  lord,  upon  the  condition  that  the  grantM 
and  his  heirs  should  eitnex  perform  the  service  of  a  knight 
to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs,  or  And  some  other  person  to  do 
such  service.  The  quantity  of  land  capable  of  supporting 
a  knight  naturally  varied  according  to  its  quality  and  situa- 
tion ;  and  even  the  amount  of  income  sufficient  to  meet  the 
charges  of  a  knight  would  fluctuate  according  to  time  and 
place.  It  is  not  uerefore  surprising  that  we  find  a  knight's 
fee  sometimes  described  as  consisting  of  &l>0  acres,  some- 
times of6S0;  sometimes  estimated  at  15^,somatimesat20/., 
and  in  latw  times  at  4fii.  p«t  annum.  If  the  ovner  id  a 
knight's  fee  deprived  himself  of  the  possession  of  part  of 
his  land  by  subin&udatioa  he  remained  liable  to  the  feudal 
burthen  attached  to  the  tenure  of  the  whole. 

KNIGHTS  SERVICE. TENURE BY,otherwi8e(»Ued 
tenure  in  chivalry,  or  per  service  de  chivaler,  per  secvitium 
miliMre,  wu,  from  the  times  immediately  sneoeedtn^  the 
Norman  Conquest  in  the  eleventh  century^to  the  jfenod  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  seventeenth,  considered  the  first  and  the 
moat  important,  aa  it  was  also  the  most  general,  mode  of 
holding  land  and  other  immoveable  propecQr  in  England. 
The  land  held  by  this  species  of  tenure  was  said  to  consist 
of  so  many  knight's  fees,  feoda  militis,  i.e.  so  many  portions 
of  land  cwable  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  a  knight. 
DCnioht's  Fxb.]  He  who  hem  an  entire  ui^i^'s  fee  was 
bound  1^  his  tenure,  when  called  u[»n  so  to  do,  to  follow  his 
lord  to  tiie  wars  (under  certun  restzictiona  as  to  the  place  at 
which  the  service  was  to  be  perfbrmed),  and  to  remain  witii 
him  forty  days  in  every  year,  or  to  send  some  olhsr  knigfat 
duly  quuiOed  to  perfornj  the  services.  From  the  ownor  of 
tuli  ft  bugfat's  fee  twen^  days'  atteadwwe  wly  oould  U 


te^uiied;  and  the  obligation  attaching  to  the  quarter  ef  ^ 
knight's  fee  was  satisfied  by  the  performai^oe  of  ten  day%* 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  holding  several  knight'e 
fees,  whether  forming  one  or  several  estates,  was  bound  to 
furnish  a  knight  in  respect  of  each. 

Besides  this  j^ermanent  liability  to  nulitary  service,  the 
tenant  was  sul^^t  to  other  occasional  burthens.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  fbllowing  incidental  services:— 
First,  Aids,  or  payments  which  the  vassal  hiding  hy 
knight's  service  was  bound  to  malw  ^  ransomiog  his 
lora;8  person  if  taken  prisoner ;  for  making  the  lord's  eldMt 
son  a  knight;  and  for  marrying,  i^.  providing  a  marriage 
portion  fiu  ^  lord's  eldest  daughter.  Secondly,  Rel^fa, 
being  a  payn^ent  made  by  the  heir  in  tbe  nature  of 
a  composition  for  leave  to  enter  upon  land  descending 
to  him  after  he  had  attained  his  full  age.  Thirdly, 
Primer  Seisin,  or  the  i^ht  of  the  crown,  where  tlie 
lands  were  held  of  the  Umg,  to  a  year's  profit  of  land 
desoending  to  an  heir  y/ha  was  of  full  age  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  his  auoestor.  Fonrtbly,  WardtMpt  or  the 
right  to  the  onstody  of  the  body  and  lands  of  an  heir  to 
whosa  the  land  had  descended  during  his  minority,  the 
kiny  or  otheir  lord  in  such  oasa  taking  the  profits  of  the  land 
during  the  mmority  to  his  own  use,  or  selling  the  wardship 
to  a  stranger  if  he  thought  proper.  Fifthly,  M(mii^ge,  <tr 
aright  in  the  lord,  where  the  land  descended  to  an  heir 
within  age^  to  tender  to  him  or  her  a  wife  or  a  husband ; 
and  if  the  heir  refused  a  match  without  disparagement,  i.e- 
without  disparity  of  rank,  crime,  or  bodily  infirmity,  the 
lord  became  entitled  to  hold  the  land  as  a  security  foi 
payment  by  the  heir  of  the  amount  for  which  the  lord  had 
sold  or  which  he  might  have  obtained  for  the  marriago. 
Sixthly,  J^nes  upon  Mienation.  To  these  BUckstotie  aifds 
a  seventh.  Esweat,  or  the  returning  of  the  land  to  tho 
lord  upon  the  felony  or  forfeiture  <^  the  tenant,  or  his  dying 
without  heirs.  rEscHBAx]  But  escheat  is  not  peculiar  t9 
tenure  by  knighrs  service. 

This  system,  which  Blackstone  jusUy  characterizes  as 
a  complicated  ami  extensive  slavery,  fell  to  the  ground 
during  the  existence  ot  the  Commonwealth;  and  the 
aboUtion  of  this  species  of  tenure  wae  ctmfirmea  upon  the 
Restoration,  as  it  would  have  been  absurd  and  dangerous  to 
attempt  a  renewal  of  such  oppressive  burthens.  Accord- 
ingly the  12th  Car.  II.,  c.  24,  takes  awav  tenure  by  knight's 
service,  whether  the  lands  are  hold  of  toe  crown  cu:  of  a  sub- 
ject, together  with  all  its  oppressive  fruits  and  peculiar  con- 
sequences, and  com-erta  every  such  tenure  into  free  and  com- 
monsocage.  [Socaqe.]  Nothing  can  be  more  comprehensive 
than  the  terms  of  this  act ;  besides  goDocally  abolishing 
tenure  by  knight's  service  and  its  orasequences.  it  descends 
into  particulacs,  with  a  redtmdancy  of  word%  which  appear 
to  indicate  an  ntreme  anxiety  to  extirpate  complet^y  all 
the  evils  which  the  legislature  had  under  contemplation. 
The  statute,  after  taking  away  the  court  of  wards  and  Uveries. 
enumerates  wardships,  liveries,  primer  seisins  or  ousterle- 
mains,  values  and  forfeitures  of  marriages,  and  fines,  sei- 
sures,  and  pardons  for  alienation,  and  sweeps  away  the  whole. 
But  rents  certain,  heriots  [Hekiut],  suit  of  court  and  other 
services  incident  to  common  socage,  and  fealty  [Distress], 
and  also  fines  for  alienation  due  by  the  customs  of  particu- 
lar manors,  ace  preserved.  Relieis  for  lands,  of  which  the 
tenure  is  converted  into  oojnmon  spcagok  axe  saved  in  cases 
where  a  quit-roit  is  also  payaUe. 

KNIGHT.  RICHAI^  PAYNE,  eldest  son  of  tho 
Reveimid  Ihmnas  Knight,  of  Worm^ey  Grange,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  was  born  in  1750.  He  was  a  weak  and 
sickly  child,  and  his  fhther  did  not  send  him  to  school,  or 
suffer  him  to  learn  either  Greek  or  Latin  at  home.  Soon 
after  his  fbther's  death,  which  took  place  in  i  764,  he  was 
sent  to  a  grammar-school  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he 
made  a  very  rapid  progress  in  the  latin  language.  After 
leaving  school  ne  did  not  go  to  a  universiW,  but  at  the  age 
of  eighteeo  he  commenc^  the  study  of  Greek,  which  -ho 
pursued  with  great  diligence,  and  wUch  became  one  of  tbe 
chief  occupations  of  his  life.  Shortiy  afterwards  ho  visited 
Italy,  principally  on  account  of  his  health;  and  here  he 
seems  to  have  formed  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  eapa- 
eially  fi»  the  prodactiona  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  which  was 
his  most  prominent  eharairteristie.  Subsequently  to  his 
bther's  death  he  inhraited  the  large  estate  of  Downton. 
near  Ludlow,  from  his  grandfktber,  on  which,  after  his 
return  itom  Ualy,  he  built  a  muision,  and  he  devoted 
miudttinu    imjjvoTing  and  onuaqenting  hja^nnds. 
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1780  he  was  elected  to  serve  in  parliament  fiir  the  boroagb 
«f  Leominster,  and  in  the  following  parliament  of  1784,  for 
the  borough  of  Ludlov,  for  which  he  continued  to  sit  until 
the  year  1806,  when  he  retired  from  parliament  While  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  acted  with  Mr.  Fox, 
but  he  never  took  any  part  in  debate,  nor  did  he  ever 
interest  himself  about  politics.  In  1814  he  was  appranted 
a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  as  the  repreientative  of 
the  TownlcT  ftunily. 

Early  in  his  life  he  commenced  the  fbrmation  of  a  collec- 
tion of  antiques  and  other  works  of  art,  to  which  his  large 
fortune  enabled  him  to  make  omatant  ■dditions.  It  con- 
sisted principally  of  antioit  broiues  and  Greek  coins ;  and 
it  was  preserved  in  his  London  house  in  Soho  Square, 
wbioh  contained  a  lar^  room  fitted  up  fyt  the  pui^pose.  He 
bequeathed  his  collection  (the  valne  of  whkb  was  estimated 
at  50,0002.)  to  the  Britikh  Museum.  He  had  originally  in- 
tended to  bequeath  it  to  the  Ro^al  Academy.  [BaiTiSH 
Museum,  p.  453.]  The  bill  legalizing  the  acceptance  of  this 
collection  by  the' trustees  of  the  British  Museum  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  17th  of  June,  1824.  Mr.  Knight  died 
in  his  house  in  London,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1824,  and  he 
was  buried  at  Wormeslev  church,  in  HerefWdshire,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin  epitaph 
written  by  Dr.  Cornwall,  bishop  of  Worcester. 

Mr.  Payne  Knight  b^an  at  an  early  age  to  admire  the 
remains  m  Grecian  art ;  and  hmee  in  his  stndiea  of  Greek 
liteialare  his  attention  was  mainly  dire^ed  to  thoae  lub 
jects  wlucb  illustrate  Greek  sculptures  and  coins,  viz.  my- 
thology, and  the  archaic  Greek  language.  Acc(»dingty  his 
first  work  was  'An  Account  of  the  Remains  of  the  Worship 
of  'f  riapus  lately  existing  at  Isemia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples :  to  which  is  added  a  Discourse  on  the  Worship  of 
Priapus,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Mystic  Theology  of 
the  Antients,*  4to,  1786.  (Distributed  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society.)  This  illustration  of  the  obscene  worship  of  Priapus 
was  severely  censured  by  the  author  of  the  '  Pursuits  of 
Literature  ;*  but  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
subject  was  worthy  of  investi^tion,  it  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Knight  bad  m  otaa  ol^eet  m  view  than  the  purely  sden- 
tiflc  one  of  ducidating  an  obscure  part  of  the  Greek  tbeo> 


[is  next  production  was  *An  Analytical  BasaT  on  the 
Greek  Alphabet,'  4to.,  London,  1791.  This  work  (which 
was  revewed  by  Person  in  the  *  Monthly  Review '  for  1 794 : 
see  his  article  reprinted  in  Person's  *  Tracts,'  p.  1 08, '  Mu- 
seum Criticum,*  vol.  i.,  p.  489)  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
an  exposure  of  the  forgery  of  certain  G!reek  inscriptions 
which  Fourmont  professed  to  have  found  in  Laconia.  These 
insoriptioDB  had  deceived  the  most  eminent  scholars,  among 
whom  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Winckelmann,  Villoison, 
Valckenaer,  and  Heyne ;  and  their  genuineness  was  first 
questioned  by  Payne  Knight,  who  supp<^d  his  opinion 
with  an  elaborate  argument.  A  feeble  attempt  has  been 
Bubsequentlj  made  by  Raonl  Rochette  to  defiwaifaem ;  but 
their  smiriousneBs  is  now  universally  adoaitted.  (SeeBoeckh, 
Corp.  Iiucript.  OrteCn  vd.  i.*  p.  61-104,  whose  dissertation 
lias  completely  exhausted  the  aubject)  Mr.  Knight  next 
attempted  poetry,  fbr  which  the  character  of  his  mind  did 
not  at  all  fit  him.  In  1794  he  published  the  '  Landscape,' 
a  didactio  poem,  in  three  books,  addressed  to  Uvedale  Price, 
Esq.  This  poem  contains  many  precepts,  marked  hy 
sound  judgment  and  good  taste,  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates ;  and  at  the  end  are  some  sagacious  remarks  on  the 
French  Revolution,  the  event  of  which  was  still  undeter- 
mined. It  appears  from  the  preface  to  Mr.  Price's  'Essay 
on  the  Picturmque '  (published  in  1794),  that  Mr.  Knight 
proposed  to  Mr.  Ptwe  that  the  papers  written  by  the  latter 
Ml  rural  improrement  should  be  publ^hed  with  his  poem 
of  the  *  Lanoscape,*  in  the  same  manner  as  Sir  J.  ReyuoWs 
notes  were  published  wiA  Mr.  Mason*s  *  Du  Fresn^y;'  but 
that  the  proposal  came  too  late  to  enable  Mr.  Price  to 
accept  it.  Mr.  Knight  published  three  other  metrical 
works  at  subsequent  periods  of  his  life.  The  first  was  a 
didactic  poem,  in  six  books,  entitled  'The  Progress  of 
CivU  Society,*  4to.,  London,  1796,  now  only  known  by  the 
witty  paro^  in  the  *  Antijacobin  '  (supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Canning).  The  second  was  '  A  Monody  on 
the  Death  of  the  R^t  Honourable  a  J.  Fox,'  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1806-7.  The  thud  was  entitled  'Alfred,  a  Romance 
in  rhymes'  Sm,  London,  1823. 

In  1805  Mr,  Payne  Knight  published  'An  Analytical 
MaqmjiatQ  tlM  Fnnoiples  of  Taster*  8vo,  London,  which 


'  passed  through  several  editions.  Thia  work  is  chanet«r- 
ized  by  originality  and  acuteness  of  thought,  and  is  the  only 
production  of  Mr.  Knight's  which  is  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  It  was  reviewed  with  some  Beven%  in  the 
'Edinburgh  Review 'for  January,  1806.  (See  also  some 
remarks  on  it  in  Mackintosh's  'Xmb,*  vol.  i.,  p.  371.)  Mr. 
Knight  afterwards  contributed  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review ' 
(Number  for  July,  1809)  a  critique  of  Falconer's  '  Strabo,' 
a  work  published  at  the  Clarendon  Preu.  In  the  following 
year  Mr.  Copleston,  then  a  tutor  of  Oriel  O^^^  Oxford 
and  now  bishop  of  Llandaff,  published  a  defence  of  the 
University  of  Oxfbrd  against  Uie  strictures  of  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Review.*  This  defence  related  not  only  to  Mr 
Knight's  critique  of  Falconer's  '  Strabo,'  but)  also  to  pas- 
sages in  other  articles  ascribed  to  Mr.  Playfair  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith.  An  article  in  reply,  contributed  by  the 
three  reviewers,  appeared  in  the '  £aiiiburgh  Review  *  for 
April,  1810:  Mr.  Knight's  share  of  it  extends  from  p.  169 
to  p.  177.  Mr.  Copleston  afterwards  rejoined,  and  the  con- 
troversy wi^  Mr.  Knight  ended  in  a  grammatical  discus- 
sion totally  foreign  to  the  question  at  issue.  Mr.  Knight 
wred  in  making  the  University  of  Oxford  responsible  fur 
the  defiscts  of  a  work  published  at  the  Clarendon  Press  ; 
but  he  was  unquMtionably  right  in  representing  classical 
literature  as  bang  at  a  low  ebb  in  Oxford  at  uiat  time. 
In  1809  were  publiabed '  Speamens  of  Antient  Sculpture, 
selected  from  different  Collections  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
Societjr  of  Dilettanti.*  fol..  and  a  second  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1835.  This  masniftoent  work  was  chiefly  due  to 
Mr.  Knight's  industry  and  taste ;  the  subjects  were  chosen 
by  him,  and  he  wrote  the  prefeces  and  drocriptions  of  the 
plates. 

In  1816  Mr.  Knight  was  examined  by  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Elgin  Marbles.  The 
evidence  which  he  gave  upon  this  occasion  was  not  marked 
with  his  usual  good  taste  as  to  the  merits  of  the  remains  of 
Greek  art;  an  examination  of  it,  written  in  a  hostile  spirit, 
may  be  seen  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,*  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  533- 
543. .  See  also  a  |ioUtical  squib  reprinted  in  the  *  Whig 
Guide.'  Mr.  Knight  distributed  a  short  Answer  to  the 
'Quarterly  Review'  amonf  his  literary  friends  in  explana- 
tion of  the  parts  of  his  evidence  whicli  he  considered  bad 
been  misrepresented. 

In  1820  Mr.  Knight  published  an  edition  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  with  pnn^mena.  His  object  in  this  edition 
was  to  restore  the  text  of  Homer  to  its  original  state.  He 
rejected  the  Wolflan  hypothesis  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Homeric  poems,  and  supposed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
to  have  been  each  the  work  of  a  single  poet ;  the  poet  of 
the  Odyssey  being  posterior  to  the  poet  of  the  Iliad.  The 
process  by  which  he  attempted  to  restore  the  text  of  these 
two  poems  to  their  original  state  was  twofold:  1.  ^e  re- 
modelling of  the  language,  by  the  introduction  of  forms 
disused  in  later  times,  and  of  the  antient  letter  styled  the 
digamma.  2.  The  rqeetim  of  verses  Interpolated  hy  later 
rhapsodists  and  poets.  Many  fimna  are  restored,  and  many 
verses  are  ngected,  on  exceedingly  doubtfril  and  merely 
conjectural  grounds:  and  indeed  the  subject  is  one  which 
does  not  in  general  admit  of  any  close  approach  to  cwtainfy. 
The  work  however  bears  marlu  of  considerable  acuteness 
and  originality  of  thought,  and  it  furnishes  much  assistance 
towards  conceiving  the  earliest  form  of  the  Greek  language. 
A  superficial  notice  of  this  vrark  is  contained  in  the  '  Quar- 
terly Review'  for  Ajvil,  1822,  in  an  article  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Ueo  Foscolo.  After  Mr.  Knight's  death  his 
catalogue  of  his  coins  was  published  by  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  iNwnm  Veteret,  4c.,  4to.,  Lond.,  1830.) 
A  notice  of  this  publication  may  be  seen  in  the  *  Philologi- 
cal Museum,'  voL  i.,  pp.  122-5.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned,  Mr.  JSiught  wrote  several  papers  in  the  'Classical 
Journal '  and  the  *  Arcbseologia '  (see  voU.  xv.  393,  xvii.  220, 
xix.  369) :  the  article  on  the  works  and  life  of  Barry,  in  the 
*  Edinburgh  Review  *  for  August,  1810,  is  also  by  him.  To 
these  may  be  added  a  paper  on  the  Homeric  Palae^  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  the  '  Philolo^cal  Museum,*  vol.  ii., 

B}.  645-9.     He  likewise  first  published  the  cdebrated 
lean  Inscription,  concerning  wnich  see  Boeckh,  '  Corp. 
Inscript.  Gr.,*  No.  11. 

KOTGHT,  THOMAS  ANDREW,  brother  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preceding  article,  was  horn  on  the  1 0th  of  October, 
1758.  The  grandfather  of  these  eminent  men  had  amasaed 
a  large  fortune  as  an  ironmaster  at^ period  long  before 
ateara  maehlneiy  was  inj^g^^uw^^iiiQ^jji^jjgi^^  ma^ 
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nnfbictdre  of  iron,  and  when  those  works  nebetearily 
sitaated  on  the  banks  of  running  stmms.  One  of  his  prin* 
eipal  Aoges  vss  at  Downton  on  the  river  Teme.  a  little  below 
the  site  of  the  noble  mansion  afterwardii  erected  by  Mr. 
Fdyno  Knighi,  and  where  malleable  iron  of  superior  quali^ 
vas  manufactured,  its  locality  being  particulany&vourabte 
tor  a  supply  of  charcoal. 

WheD  young,  Mr.  Knight's  education  was  so  much  neg- 
lected, that  when,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  be  was  sent  to 
school  at  Ludlow,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  do  more  than 
read.  But  the  days  of  his  childhood  had  not  been  passed 
without  employment.  He  had  a  great  turn  for  the  observa- 
ttoD  of  natural  phenomena,  and  having  been  left  to  occupy 
himself  in  the  country  in  what  way  he  pleased,  he  bad 
alrrady  formed  a  close  practical  acquaintance  with  such 
plants  and  animals  as  Harefiirdshire  could  tUmish.  Event- 
ually he  graduated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  subse- 
quently occupied  himself  with  researches  intovarionspointa 
of  vegetable  and  aiiimtd  physiology.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  early  investigations  was  contained  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1795,  upon  the  in- 
heritance of  disease  among  fruit-trees,  and  upon  the  propa- 
gation of  debility  by  grafting.  The  county  of  Hereford  had 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  produce  of  its  orchaids,  and 
the  cider  made  therefrom  was  in  high  esteem ;  but  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  trees  of  the  most  es- 
teemed sorts,  which  had  been  eulogized  by  the  county  poet. 
Philips,  became  gradually  less  productive,  their  vitality  being 
nearly  exhausted.  Still  the  old  practice  of  grafting  young 
stoeka  with  the  debilitate  shoots  of  these  trees  generally 
prevailed,  tUl  Hr.  Knight,  after  a  long  course  of  iutereating 
expOTimeDti^  satisfied  himself  that  there  is  no  renewal  of 
vitality  by  the  proems  of  grafling,  but  merely  a  continuation 
of  deGliuing  life,  and  that  young  grafted  stocks  soon  became 
as  much  tmeased  as  the  old  parent  trees.  He  then  com- 
menced a  course  of  experiments  by  fertilising  the  blossoms 
of  some  hardy  crabs  or  apples  with  tho  pollen  taken  fVom 
the  Uowers  of  the  most  celebrated  dessert  and  cider  fruits, 
and  sowing  the  seeds  thus  artificially  impregnated.  From 
that  time  Mr.  Knight  was  looked  up  to  in  this  country  as  a 
vegetable  pbysiolot^ist  of  a  high  order ;  a  character  which 
he  ably  sustained  by  various  experimental  researches  into 
vegetable  fecundation,  the  ascen  t  and  descent  of  sap  in  trees, 
Ihe  phenomena  of  germination,  the  infiuenoe  of  light  upon 
leaves,  and  a  variety  of  simUar  subjects.  In  1 797  he  pub- 
l  ished  a  small  work  called  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Apple  and  Fear,  and  on  the  Manufacture  of  Cider  and 
Ferry in  which  he  recommends  raising  new  kinds  from 
seed,  and  suiting  the  sorts  produced  to  the  peculiarities  of 
soil  and  climate,  which  are  found  to  have  so  great  an  in- 
fluence on  the  quality  of  cider.  Mr.  Knight  did  not  confine 
his  experiments  to  the  improvement  of  the  apple  only,  but 
be  raised  many  pears  most  valuable  for  the  dessert,  and  so 
hardy  as  not  to  require  the  warmth  and  shelter  of  walls,  and 
consequently  capable  of  being  cultivated  by  every  farmer 
and  cottager  in  the  country.  His  seedling  plums,  strawber- 
riei,  nectarines,  and  potatoes  are  also  of  great  value*  and  an 
important  addition  to  the  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  Uiis. 

The  great  object  of  this  distinguished  man  seems  to  have 
been  in  all  cases  utility.  It  was  chiefly  to  questions  which 
he  thought  likely  to  lead  to  important  practical  results  that 
his  attention  was  directed,  and  the  numerous  papers  com- 
municated by  him  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  chair  of  which  he  succeeded  his  friend  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  have  all  this  distinguishing  feature.  No 
one  who  has  traced  the  prioress  of  horticidtuml  skill  fui- 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  can  be  ignorant  that  it  is 
mainly  due  to  the  writings  and  practice  of  Mr.  Knight ;  be 
was  probably  the  best  practical  gardener  of  his  day.  It  is 
however  not  a  little  remarkable  that  with  so  very  extensive 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  vegetable  physiology,  he  should 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  he  certainly  was  in  many  of  his 
explanations  of  them.  This  arose  no  doubt  from  his  unac- 
quaintance  with  vegetablo  anatomy,  and  consequently  with 
tne  minute  roeims  by  which  Nature  brings  about  her  results 
in  organised  matter.  Mr.  Knight's  experiments  were  not 
confined  to  vegetable  physioli;^.  He  was  a  clotie  observer  of 
the  habits  of  animals,  and  one  of  his  last  communications  to 
the  Royal  Society  was  on  the  subject  of  animal  instinct.  At 
a  late  period  of  Ills  life  he  also  made  some  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  draught  horses,  by  crossing  the  la^ 
t<ondon  dray-horse  with  toe  strong  and  «»npaot^orwunan 
?.  a.  No.  819. 


mare,  the  result  of  which  was  not  ascertained  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  but  was  expected,  flcom  the  appearance  of  the 
colts,  to  be  attended  with  success.  He  died  in  London  on 
the  llthof  May,  18S8,  in  the  SOthyear  of  his  age. 

KNIGHTON,  HENRY,  an  English  historian  of  the 
elose  of  the  fbtirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteeoth  cen* 
tury,  was  a  canon-regular  of  Leicester  abbey.  The  time 
neither  of  his  birth  nor  death  is  known.  His  '  Compilatio 
de  Eventibus  Anglio),  H  tempore  Regis  Edgari  usque  mortem 
Reikis  Ricardi  Secundi,'  was  published  by  Twysden  in  the 
'Decern  Scriptores,'  fol.,  London,  1662,  col.  2311-2741. 
(Selden's  notice  of  him,  prefixed  to  the  Decern  Seriptoret, 
pp.  46.  47  ;  Tanner.  Bibt.  Brit.  Hib^  p.  468.) 

KNISTENEAUX.  [AloonquihsJ 

KNOT.  [ScOfcOPACIDvB.] 

KNOX,  JOHN,  the  son  of  obscure  parent^  va^  bom  in 
1505 :  there  is  some  doubt  respecting  his  birth-place,  which 
was  probably  the  village  of  Giffora  in  ^t  Lothian,  al- 
though it  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  bora  at  Had^ng- 
ton.  His  education  was  more  liberal  than  was  then 
common.  In  his  youth  he  was  put  to  the  grammar-school 
at  Haddington,  and  about  1524  removed  to  the  University 
of  St  Andrew's,  where  the  learning  principally  taught  was 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  scholastic  theology,  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  the  Latin  language ;  Greek  and  Hebrew  were 
at  that  time  little  understood  inScotland,  and  Knox  did  not 
acquirethe  knowledge  of  them  until  somewhat  later  in  hislife. 
'  After  he  was  created  Master  of  Arts  he  taught  philosophy, 
most  probably  as  an  assistant  or  prtrate  lecturer  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  his  class  became  eelebrated.*  '  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  before  be  xeaohed  the  age  fixed  by  the  eanons  of  the 
church,  which  must  have  taken  place  previous  to  the  year 
1530.  at  which  time  he  had  attained  his  25th  year,  the 
canonical  age  for  receiving  ordination.*  -(M'Qie'a  I^e, 
vol.  i.,  p.  12.)  His  first  instruction  in  theology  was  received 
from  John  Major,  the  professor  of  theology  in  the  univer* 
sity,  but  the  opinions  founded  upon  it  were  not  long  re* 
tained ;  the  writings  of  Jeromo  and  Augustin  attracted  his 
attention,  and  the  examination  of  them  led  to  a  complete 
revolution  in  his  sentiments.  It  was  about  the  year  1535 
that  his  secession  from  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline commenced,  but  he  did  not  declare  himself  a  Pco- 
testant  until  1542. 

The  Reformed  doctrines  had  made  considerable  progreas 
in  Scotland  bofore  this  time.  Knox  was  not  ue  first 
reformer,  there  were  many  persons,  'earls,  barons,  gentle- 
men, honest  burgesses,  end  craftsmen,*  who  alrcAdy  pro- 
fessed tho  new  cree<l  though  they  durst  not  avow  it ;  it  was 
to  the  avowal,  e.\tension,  and  estabtisbment  of  the  Reformed 
religion  that  his  zeal  and  knowledge  so  powerfully  contri- 
buted. His  reprehension  of  the  prevalent  corruptions  made 
him  regarded  as  a  heretic ;  for  which  reason  he  could  not 
safely  remain  in  St.  Andrew's,  which  was  wholly  in  the 
power  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  a  determined  supporter  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  he  retired  to  the  south  of  Scotland, 
where  he  avowed  bis  aposlacy.  He  was  condemned  as  a 
heretic  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and  it  is  sud  by 
Beza  that  Beaton  employed  assassins  to  wu'lay  him.  He 
now  for  a  lime  frequented  the  preaching  of  the  Reformed 
teachers,  Williams  and  Wishart,  who  gave  additional 
strength  to  opinions  already  pretty  firmly  rooted ;  and  hav- 
ing relinquished  all  thoughts  of  officiahng  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  ho  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Hugh 
Douglas  of  Langniddrie,  a  gentleman  of  East  Lothian,  who 
had  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrines.  After  the  murder 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  Knox  removed  with  his  pupils  from 
Langniddrie  to  St.  Andrew's  (1547),  where  be  conducted 
their  education  iu  his  accustomed  manner,  catechising  and 
reading  to  them  in  the  church  belonging  to  the  city.  There 
were  many  hearers  of  these  instructioos,  who  uijged  bim 
and  fiittlly  called  upon  him  to  beoome  a  public  preacher. 
Diffident  and  reluctant  at  first,  upon  consideration  he  con- 
sented to  their  request.  •  In  his  prMching,  &r  more  than  the 
iBfi>nned  teachers  who  had  preceded  him,  be  struck  at  the 
very  foundations  of  popery,  and  challenged  his  opponents 
to  argument,  to  be  delivered  eith«  in  writing  or  from  the 
pulpit,  and  so  successfbl  were  his  labours  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  converted  to  his  doctrines. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  event  took  place  by  which  his 
efibrts  received  a  temporary  check.  The  murder  of  Cardinal 
Beaton  had  given  gzeat  offence,  and  created  great  excite- 
ment through  the  kingdom.  It  was  a  M^ere  blow  to  tite 
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Ronun  Cadralie  leligiou  and  the  French  interest  in  Scot- 
land, both  of  vbieh  ne  had  sealously  supported,  and  ven- 
geance viB  loudly  colled  for  upon  the  conapirators  by 
whom  he  had  been  murdered.  These  conspirators  hod  for- 
ti6ed  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places 
was  then  so  imperfectly  understood  in  Scotland  that  for 
five  months  they  resisted  the  efforts  of  Arran,  the  Regent. 
From  tbeir  long  wars  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  French 
had  become  as  experienced  in  the  conduct  of  sieges  as  the 
Scotch  were  ignorant.  The  French  were  allies  of  Scot- 
land ;  to  France  therefore  Arran  sent  for  assistance.  About 
the  endof  June,  1547,  a  French  fleet,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  land  forces,  appeared  before  the  town.  (Robertson, 
vol.  i.,  314.)  The  garrison  capitulated,  and  Knox,  among 
many  others,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Rouen, 
where  he  was  confined  on  board  the  galleys.  After  nine- 
teen months*  close  imprisonment  he  was  liberated,  with  his 
health  greatly  injured  by  the  rigour  with  which  he  had 
been  treated  ( 1649).  Knox  now  repaired  to  England,  and 
thoui;h  he  had  never  received  ordination  as  a  Protestant, 
Cranmer  did  not  hesitate  to  send  him  from  liondon  to 

E reach  in  Berwick.  In  Berwick  and  the  North  of  England 
e  followed  his  arduous  undertaking  of  conversion  until 
1531,  when  he  was  made  one  of  King  Edward's  chaplains, 
with  a  salary  of  40/.  a  year.  While  his  friends  in  the  English 
administration  offered  him  further  preferment,  which  he 
declined,  his  enemies  brought  charges  against  hira  before 
tho  council,  of  which  be  waa  soon  afterwards  acquitted.  He 
was  in  London  at  the  time  of  Edward's  death,  but  thought 
it  prudent  to  fly  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  Mary's  policy  to- 
wards the  Protestants  became  apparent  In  January,  1534, 
he  landed  at  Dieppe ;  from  Dieppe  he  went  to  Geneva  ;  and 
ftom  Geneva  to  Frankftst,  where  Calvin  requested  him  to 
take  charge  of  a  congr^tion  of  English  refugees.  In  con- 
flcquence  of  some  disputes  he  returned  from  Frankfort  to 
Geneva,  and,  after  a  few  months*  residence  there,  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  again  zealously  promulgated  his  doctrines. 
The  English  congregation  at  Geneva  having  appointed  him 
their  preacher,  ho  thought  risht  to  make  another  journey 
to  the  Continent  (1556),  which  he  quitted  finally  in  1359. 
During  these  the  quietest  years  of  his  life  he  published '  The 
First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment 
of  Women,'  in  which  he  vehemently  attacked  the  admission 
of  females  to  the  government  of  nationi.  Its  first  sentence 
runs  thus:  'To promote  a  woman  to  hear  rale,  superiority, 
dominion,  or  empire^  above  any  realm,  nation,  or  city,  is 
repugnant  to  nature,  contumely  to  God,  a  thing  most  con- 
trarious  to  his  revealed  will  and  approved  ordinance,  and 
finally  it  is  the  subversion  of  all  equity  and  justice.'  This 
inllaromatory  composition,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
excited  f^e^h  hostility  against  its  author.  At  the  time  of 
its  publication  both  En^and  and  Scotland  were  governed 
by  females ;  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen-dowager  of  Scotland, 
was  likewise  regent  of  that  kingdom,  while  the  Princess 
Mary  was  heiress  of  its  throne:  and  in  England  Mar^  was 
queen,  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  the  next  in  succession  to 
the  crown.  It  hardly  admits  of  wonder  then  that  when, 
in  Mas,  Knox  was  desirousof  returning  toEngltuid,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  ministers  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  land  at  Leith. 

The  Protestants  in  Scotland  were  by  this  time  nearly 
equal  to  the  Roman  Gat  holier  both  in  power  and  in  number; 
but  their  condition  had  lately  been  changed  somewhat  for 
the  worse.  The  queen  regent,  who  from  motives  of  policy 
had  found  it  desirable  to  conciliate  and  uphold  tliem,  from 
similar  motives  bad  become  their  opponent  and  oppressor; 
and  many  of  the  preachers  of  the '  Congregation'  (tlie  name 
by  which  the  body  of  Protestants  was  then  called)  wore 
summoned  for  various  causes  to  tako  their  trial.  It  was  on 
a  day  not  long  previous  to  these  trials  that  Knox  returned 
to  his  country  to  resume  the  labours  of  his  ministry:  hearing 
of  the  condition  of  his  associates,  *  he  hurried  instantly  (says 
Robertson,  i.  375)  to  Perth,  to  share  with  his  bretmen  u 
^e  common  danger,  or  to  assist  them  in  the  common  cause. 
While  their  minds  were  in  that  ferment  which  the  queen's 
perfidiousness  (she  had  broken  a  promise  to  stop  the  trial) 
and  their  own  danger  occasioned,  he  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and,  by  a  vehement  harangue  against  idolatry,  inflamed  the 
multitude  with  the  utmost  rage.'  The  indiscretion  of  a 
priettt,  who,  immediately  after  Knox's  sermon,  was  preparing 
to  celebralo  mass,  caused  a  violent  tumult.  The  churches 
in  tiie  city  were  broken  open,  altara  were  overturned,  pio 


turei  defined,  immei  destroyed,  and  the  monaaferieileTellad 

with  the  grouitd.  The  insurrection,  which  was  not  the 
effect  of  any  concert  or  prevtoua  deliberation,  was  censured  by 
the  Reformed  preachers;  and  it  affixes  no  blame  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Knox.  Hie  queen  regent  sent  troops  to  quell 
this  rebellion ;  troops  were  also  raised  by  the  Protestants^ 
but  a  treaty  was  entered  into  before  any  blood  was  shed. 

The  promotion  of  the  Reformation  in  his  own  country 
was  now  Knox's  sole  object ;  be  was  reinstated  in  his  pulpit 
at  St.  Andrew's,  and  preached  there  in  his  usual  rough, 
vehement,  zealous,  and  powerful  manner,  until  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  took  possession  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  immediately  chosen  minister.  His  efforts  gave 
great  oSence  and  ahum  to  the  Roman  Catholic  elei^,  espe- 
cially during  a  circuit  that  be  made  of  Scotland,  Armies 
were  maintained  and  sent  into  the  field  by  both  parties,  for 
treaties  were  no  sooner  made  than  they  were  violated; 
French  troops  again  came  to  succour  the  Roman  Gatholie 
clergy;  and  to  oppose  tliem  Knox  entered  into  correspon- 
dence with  Cecil,  and  obtained  for  his  party  ^e  assistance 
of  6ome  forces  from  Ena^land.  The 'Congregation'  how- 
ever had  many  ditfleulties  and  disasters  to  struggle  with. 
A  messenger  whom  they  had  sent  to  receive  a  remittance  of 
money  from  the  English  was  intercepted  and  rtlled ;  their 
soldiers  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  their  numbers  de- 
creased, and  their  arms  were  unsuccessful.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  required  all  the  zeal  and  the  courage  of 
Knox  to  sustain  the  animation  of  his  dispirited  colleagues ; 
his  addresses  from  the  pulpit  were  continual  and  perse- 
vering. As  the  treaty  by  which  the  civil  war  was  concluded 
made  no  settlement  in  religion,  the  refinmera  ibund  no 
fresh  obstacle  to  the  oontinuanee  of  their  effwto;  and 
Knox  resumed  his  ofllce  of  minister  in  Edinburgh.  In  this 
year  (1560)  the  queen  regent  died,  and  in  the  fi>llowing 
Queen  Mary  took  possession  of  the  Qirone  of  Scotland ;  her 
religious  opinions  were  Roman  Catholic,  but  she  employed 
Protestant  counsellors.  The  preaching  of  Knox  and  bis 
denunciations  of  her  religious  practice  attracted  her  atten- 
tion. At  different  times  be  had  interviews  with  her  (which 
at  first  gave  rise  to  much  speculation),  but  neither  her  arti< 
Bees  produced  much  effect,  nor  his  argutnents ;  so  stem  was 
he,  and  so  rough  in  bis  rebukes,  that  he  once  drove  her 
into  tears.  At  her  instigation  Knox  was  accused  of  trea- 
son, and  was  tried,  but  the  whcde  convention  of  coun- 
sellors, excepting  the  immediate  dependants  of  the  court, 
pronounced  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of 
the  laws  (1563). 

Knox  continued  bis  exertions,  with  difficulties  of  differ- 
ent kinds  constantly  besetting  him.  At  one  lime  he  was 
prohibited  from  preaching,  at  another  he  was  refused  en- 
trance into  Edinburgh  after  a  temporary  absence,  but  on 
the  whole  his  influence  was  little  impaired,  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  popery  successful.  His  health  however  was 
affected  by  continual  exertion:  in  1570  he  was  struck  with 
apoplexy,  from  which  he  so  iar  recovered  as  to  renew  his 
labours  for  more  than  a  year;  but  in  1572  his  exhausted 
constitution  gave  way,  and  he  died  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber. He  was  buried  in  Edinburgb,  in  the  church  then 
called  St.  Giles's,  now  the  Old  Church. 

Knox  was  twice  married ;  first  in  1 553,  to  Moijory,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Bowes  ;  afterwards,  in  1564,  to  Margaret 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree ;  he  had  sons  only  by 
his  first  marriage;  they  all  died  without  issue.  He  had  three 
daughters  by  his  second  wife;  the  youngest,  Mrs.  Welch, 
appt;ar6  to  have  been  a  remarkable  person. 

The  doctrines  of  Knox  were  those  of  the  English  reformers 
impregnated  to  a  certain  extent  with  Calvinism.  His 
opinions  respecting  the  eacraments  coincided  with  those  of 
the  English  Protestants :  he  preached  that  all  sacrifices 
which  men  offered  for  sin  were  blasphemous ;  that  it  was 
incumbent  to  make  an  open  profession  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  to  avoid  i^latry,  superstition,  and  every  way  of 
worship  unauthorized  by  tlie  Smptures ;  be  was  altogether 
opposed  to  Episcopacy.  His  views  were  more  austere  than 
those  promulgated  in  England ;  and  it  would  be  curious  to 
trace  in  what  degree  the  present  greater  severityof  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  compared  with  that  of  the  Bnglish 
Protestants,  is  attributable  to  this  reformer. 

The  oppoiii  I  ion  of  Knox  as  well  to  Episcopacy  as  to  Papacy 
has  caused  his  reputation  to  be  severely  dealt  with  by  many 
writers  of  contrary  opinions  on  these  points.  A  most  ela 
borate  character  of  bun  has  been  dn.ym,at  some  length  by 
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Dr.  llfOie,  and  thouffh  it  may  perha^  be  well  to  inform 
the  reader  tbat  Dr.  MCrie  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  we 
think  it  on  tlie  whole  a  just  representation.  Wo  subjoin  a 
brief  summaiy  of  it :  Knox  possessed  strong  talents ;  was 
inquisitivn,  anient,  acute,  vigOTous,  and  bold  in  his  concep- 
tions. He  wa3  a  stranger  to  none  of  the  branches  of  learning 
cultivated  in  that  age  by  persons  of  his  profession,  and  he 
felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others. 
Intrepidity,  independence,  and  elevation  of  mind,  indefati- 
gable activity,  and  constancy  which  no  disappointments 
Gcjld  shake,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  post  which  he 
occupied.  In  private  lira  he  was  loved  and  revered  by  his 
frienda  and  domestics :  when  free  from  depreasion  of  spirits, 
the  result  of  ill  health,  be  was  accustomed  to  unbend  bis 
mind,  and  was  often  wit^  and  humorous.  Most  of  his 
&ults  may  be  traced  to  his  natural  temperament  and  the 
eharaeter  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  His 
passions  were  strong,  and  as  be  felt  he  expressed  himself 
without  reserve  or  disguise.  His  zeal  made  him  intemperate : 
ho  was  obstinate,  austere,  stem,  and  vehement.  These  de- 
fects, which  would  have  been  inexcusable  in  most  other 
persons,  may  be  more  easily  forgiven  in  him,  for  they  were 
among  the  most  successful  weapons  in  his  warfare. 

(Hff Cries  Life  qf  Knox;  Reviews  Q/"M'Crie'B  I^feqf 
Knox,  in  the  Sriiish  Critic  qf  1813,  in  the  Edinburgh 
MevietOt  vol.  xx.,  p.  1,  and  in  the  QmrterU/  Review,  vol.  ix., 
p.  418;  Via^tMi^ii*%  Hitiory  qf  Seotland  ;  B»yW»  Dietion- 
ory,  Ste.) 

XNUTSFORD.  [CHasHiBB.] 

KOALA.  [Mabsvfialia.] 

KOBA.   [Antblopk,  vo).  ii.,  p.  79.] 

KOKAN.  [TCRKIOTAN.] 

KONG  MOUNTAINS.  THE,  are  situated  in  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  Northern  Aft'ica.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  first 
journey,  saw  fi-om  a  distance  an  elevated  range  between  3° 
and  4°  W.  long,  and  about  11"  N.  lat.  and  -was  told  that  it 
vas  called  Kong,  which  in  the  Mandingo  language  signifies 
mountains.  This  elevated  range,  whose  direction,  length, 
width,  and  position,  are  otherwise  unknown,  seems  to  be 
the  principal  diain  of  the  extensive  mountain-system  which, 
with  its  offsets^  extends  fhtm  east  to  west  over  the  whole 
country  lying  betmen  the  nust  eastern  bend  of  the  Quoira 
river  (7°  E.  long.)  and  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  (13° 
Vf.  long.),  and  from  south  to  north  reaches  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea  (about  5"  N.  lat)  to  the  very  borders  of  the 
Sahara  (about  16°  N.  laL).  The  width  of  this  extensive 
mountain-system  between  13*'  W.  long,  and  0"  seems  to  be 
about  SOU  miles,  but  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich it  grows  narrower,  and  in  the  bend  of  the  Quorra  it 
hardly  exceeds  70  or  80  miles.  The  whole  system  covers  an 
area  of  much  more  than  800,000  square  miles,  and  is 
divided  from  the  elevated  table-land  of  Southern  Africa  by 
the  valley  of  the  Quorxa,  which  between  7"  and  8°  £.  long, 
is  comparatively  narrow,  so  that  in  this  part  the  two  ele- 
vated mountain-systems  approach  close  to  another.  Very 
little  is  known  respecting  the  elevatiou  of  any  part  of  it. 
ClappertoD  and  the  Landers,  who  travwsed  the  most  eaatwn 
offliet  in  their  journey  from  Badagiy  to  Katunga,  crossed  a 
range  about  2500  feet  mbove  the  sea.  The  Kong  Mountains 
seen  by  Muiwo  Park  however  must  attain  a  much  higber 
elevBlion,  as  they  are  seen  fnm  a  great  distance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  information  obtained  by  Moltien  from  the  natives, 
mountains  occur  between  7"and  10°  W.long.  and  8°  and  9° 
N.  lat,  which  are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round. 
But  Cailli6,  who  traversed  them  from  west  to  east,  near  10° 
N.  lat.,  did  not  observe  snow  on  the  mountains ;  he  found 
that  the  moderate  ridges  which  lay  in  his  way  were  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  fertile,  well  watered,  and  exten- 
sive plains,  and  that  the  valleys  were  not  numerous,  and 
couparatiTOly  short.  Mungo  Park,  who  on  his  return  from 
Scgo  traversed  the  m«nntain-r^ion  fEom  east  to  vest  be- 
tween 13°  and  13"  N.  laL,  senns  to  hare  tnvelled  not 
br  from  a  more  elevated  tract  sitmtted  to  the  south  of 
his  route.  He  went  over  a  succession  of  elevated  ridges 
and  deep  but  generally  wide  valleys,  the  water-courses  of 
which  were  branches  of  the  Senegal,  and  ran  off  to  the 
northward,  until  he  came  to  a  rocky  and  woody  desert,  the 
lallonkadoo  Wilderness,  which  the  caffila  was  four  days  in 
traversing.  This  elevated  tract  constitutes  the  watershed 
between  tbe  streams  which  run  into  the  Senegal  and  (Gam- 
bia, and  is  the  western  extremity  of  the  high  land  which  in 
this  fact  tf&Tenea  tha  mBanlaiiii-t^Qa  fiam  cut  ta  mC 


Having  passed  it,  Mungo  Park  found  that  the  nvers  ran 
southwara  into  the  Crambia.  As  tbe  mountains,  and  the 
plains  and  valleys  enclosed  by  them,  have  the  advantage  of 
abundant  rains  during  the  season  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  they  are  everywhere  covered  with 
high  trees  and  luxuriant  vegetation  where  tbe  ground  has 
not  been  cleared  for  cultivation ;  but  the  botanical  products 
of  this  tract  have  not  been  examined  by  a  naturalist.  It 
seems  to  abound  in  metallic  wealtli,  at  least  it  is  known 
that  gold  is  found  in  almost  every  part,  and  iron-ore  occurs 
in  numerous  places.  The  native  tribes,  especially  the  Man- 
dingos  and  Foulahs,  collect  la^  qmnttties  of  gold-dust,  and 
know  how  to  turn  the  iron-«e  to  advantage. 

(Mungo  Park's  iFtrst)  Travel*  into  the  Interior  qf  4frica; 
MolUen's  Travele  inj^ea;  Clapperton's  and  Lander's 
TraveU  in  4friea ;  andCailli^'s  TravelM  through  Central 
4frioa.) 

KONIGSBERG  is  one  of  the  two  governments  which  con- 
stitute the  province  of  East  Prussia,  and  is  part  of  the  an- 
tient  kingdom  of  that  name,  which  is  now  divided  into  East 
and  West  Prussia.  It  is  the  most  north-easterly  part  of  tho 
Prussian  dominions,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tlio 
Baltic,  on  the  north-east  by  Rui^sia,  on  the  east  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Gumbinnen,  on  the  south  by  Poland,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  governments  of  Marienwerder  and  Danzig. 
Its  area  is  8627  square  miles,  including  the  large  bay  called 
the  Frische  Haff,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1 S37  was 
746,462,  of  whom  3943  were  Jews.  The  government  is 
divided  into  20  circles.   [Prussia,  East.] 

KONIGSBERG,  the  capital  of  the  two  provinces  of  East 
and  West  Prussia,  and  the  second  city  in  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions, lies  in  54"  42'  12"  N.  lat.  and  20"  29'  15"  E.  long.  It 
is  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Piregel,  which  falls  into 
the  Frische  Haff  about  four  ihiles  below  the  city.  The 
river,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  approaches  the  city  in 
two  arms,  which  uniting  form  an  island.  Kunigsberg  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  on  the  island.  It 
consists  of  three  parts,  called  the  Old  Town,  Lobenichl^ 
and  the  Kneiphof,  besides  the  royal  palace  ond  the  citadel 
Friedcricksberg,  and  four  large  suburbs  and  ten  smaller 
ones  called  Liberties.  Tbe  Old  Town  and  Uibenicht,  both 
of  which  are  on  the  north  aide  of  the  river,  are  built  on 
seven  hills,  and  the  Kneiphof  on  the  island,  the  soil  of  which 
is  swampy,  and  the  houses  are  erected  on  piles. 

The  origin  of  Kbnigsbei^  was  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  other  princes,  having, 
by  tho  command  of  tbe  pope,  assisted  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order  in  conquering  the  province  of  Samland  ia 
1254,  advised  the  knignts  to Ituild  a  fort  on  the  eminence, 
near  the  Pregel,  where  the  palace  now  stands.  Accordingly 
they  erecteda  wooden  fort  in  1255,  and  in  1257  another  fortof 
stone,  surrounded  with  double  walls,  nine  towers,  and  a  moat. 
The  infant  town  was  plundered  and  burned  in  1264,  and 
the  inhabitants  who  escaped  death  or  slavery  settled  in  the 
valley  between  the  palace  and  the  river.  This  was  tho 
origin  of  the  present  Old  Town.  In  13U0  the  Lobenicht, 
till  then  a  village,  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  town,  and  in 
1327  the  Kneiphof  was  founded.  Thus  Kiinigsberg  con- 
sisted originally  of  three  towns,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
magistrates  and  jurisdiction.  The  suburbs  were  gradually 
added,  and  the  citv  became  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial places  of  tue  north.  In  13Gfi  it  joined  tbe  Hanseatio 
League,  and  in  1 457,  when  Marienberg  was  betrayed  to  the 
Poles,  Konigsbei^  was  chosen  for  the  residence  of  the  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  so  remained  till  Prussia 
was  transformed  into  a  duchy  in  1 528,  some  time  previous  to 
which  the  Reformation  had  made  great  progress  in  that  pro- 
vince. In  1657  Prussia  was  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Wehlau 
to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  built  the  citadel  to 
overawe  the  citizens.  In  1701  Frederick  III.  was  crowned 
here  as  the  first  king  of  Prussia.  In  the  Seven  Years' 
War  Ktinigsberg  was  occupied  from  1758  to  1764  by  tha 
Russians,  who  governed  the  countiy  in  the  name  of  tlie 
Empress  Elizabeth ;  and  it  again  suffered  severely  from  tbe 
exactions  of  the  French,  who  occupied  it  in  1807,  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Friedland,  and  imposed  heavy  contri- 
butions. It  was  again  visited  by  the  ftench  in  tlw  Ruauaa 
campa^n,  large  bodies  of  whom  passed  throt^h  it  after 
their  defeat. 

Tbe  impressioa,  says  Preuis,  which  the  interior  of  the 
city  makflft  <n  a  ^taaass  cunot  Iw  called  ikvoutable^  not- 
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withstanding  the  scene  of  busy  life  which  it  presentg,  on 
account  of  the  vant  of  regularity  in  the  placc>  and  the 
mean  appearance  of  the  streets,  vfaich  are  generally ' 
narrow  and  oHen  crooked :  the  few  handsome  public  and 
jnivate  edifices  are  scattered  over  the  whole  <»ty.  There 
ara  seven  wooden  bridges  over  the  Pregel.  The  castle. 
Of  royal  palace,  originally  built,  as  we  have  said,  in  1255, 
has  been  gradually  altered,  enlarged,  and  beautified  till 
it  has  obtained  its  present  form.  The  most  interesting  parts 
of  it  are  the  church,  the  Muscovite  hall  2  74  feet  long  and  59 
wide,  without  pillars,  and  the  tower  240  feet  hii^h  (278  above 
the  Pregel),  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  line  prospect  of 
the  city  and  environs.  The  most  remarkable  building  is 
the  cathedral,  founded  in  1332.  It  has  a  fine  organ  with 
5000  pipes,  many  excellent  paintings  by  Lucas  Cranach 
and  others;  the  Wallemodt  Library,  in  which  are  several 
autograph  letters  from  Luther  to  Catherine  Bora,  and  the 
originid  of  the  summons  and  the  safe  conduct  which  Luther 
zeceived  to  appear  at  the  diet  at  Worms.  Among  the 
numerous  public  institutions  is  the  university,  founded  by 
Duke  Albert  in  1S44.  It  has  now  27  ordinal^  and  11  ex- 
traordinary professors,  and  18  private  lecturers,  m  all  56.  and 
about  450  students.  With  the  university  are  combined  the 
most  important  scientific  institutions,  such  as  a  theological 
seminary  (in  two  divisions),  one  philological,  ono  historical, 
one  honiiletic,  one  Polish,  one  Lithuanian  seminary,  a  library 
o^OOO  volumes,  a  botanic  garden  (founded  in  18U9,  with 
between  5000  and  6000  species  of  plants),  and  an  observatory, 
which  has  of  late  years  attained  great  celebrity  fVom  the 
astronomical  observations  of  Professor  Bessel.  There  are 
likewise  three  gymnasii^  and  ve^  numerous  schools,  with 
many  charitable  institutions.  KonigBberg  has  many  maiiu- 
&ctories,  but  not  on  an  extensive  scale,  of  woollen,  linen, 
silk,  cloth,  leather,  tobacct^  and  sugar  ;  it  has  celebrated 
breweries  and  brandy  distilleries,  &c.  Its  geographical 
position  has  long  made  it  an  important  place  of  trade.  Its 
most  flourishing  period  was  from  1783  to  1769,  when  nearly 
2000  ships  arrived  and  as  many  left  the  port  every  year. 
Its  most  unfortunate  period  was  between  1823  and  1626, 
when  the  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  was  less  than 
300  in  a  year.  Its  commerce  has  since  revived  a  little. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  corn ;  beer,  flax,  hemp,  tallow  and  wax, 
bristles,  and  quills  are  likewise  exported.  Ktinigsberg,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  lS37,contained  64,200  mhabitants. 

KOOBA.   [Georgia,  p.  176.] 

KOODOO.    [Antelope,  toI.  ii.,  p.  78.1 

KOOM.  [Persia.] 

KORAN.  [Mohammed.] 

KORAY,  ADEIMANTOS,  born  at  Smyrna  in  1748, 
of  a  family  from  Chios,  studied  first  at  Smyrna,  and  after^ 
wards  at  Montpellier,  where  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor 
of  medicine,  and  settled  in  France.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  medicine,  and  published  French  translations  of 
the  treatise  of  Hippocrates  'On  Air,  Water,  and  Situation," 
with  copious  notes,  and  of  the  '  Characters '  of  Theophras- 
tua.  In  1601  ne  translated  into  modern  Greek  Beccaria's 
treatise  *  On  Crimes  and  Punishments.*  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  then  newly  constituted  republic  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  He  afl«wards  wrote  in  French  a  memoir, '  De 
I'Etat  Actuel  de  la  Civilization  en  Qtice,*  1803,  which, 
being  translated  into  modem  Greek,  answered  the  double 
purpose  of  making  the  people  of  Western  Europe  ac- 
quainted with  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  his 
fwuntrymen,  and  of  making  the  Greeks  acquainted  with 
it  themselves.  Koray  also  undertook  to  edit  a  series 
of  antient  Greek  writers,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Hel- 
lenic Library."  He  began  with  the  '  Orations  of  Iso- 
crates' 2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1807,  which  he  accompanied 
with  interestit^  prolegomena  and  explanatory  notes.  He 
afterwards  edited  in  succession  the  '  Lives  of  Plutarch,' 
tiie  *  Histories  of  i!Blian,'  the  ftagments  of  Herachdes  and 
of  Nieolaus  Damaacenns,  the  fables  of  ^sop,  Straho,  the 
ILcst  four  books  of  the  Hied,  and  th?  '  Politic  of  Aristotle,* 
The  reputation  of  Koray  attracted  many  young  Greeks  to 
him,  who  profited  bjr  his  conversation  and  instruction. 
Although  long  absent  from  his  native  country  he  felt  to  the 
last  the  most  Hveljr  interest  in  her  fate.  He  foresaw  that 
a  struggle  was  approaching,  and  he  wished  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks  to  be  prenared  tor  it.  He  encouraged  particularly 
the  diffusion  of  eaucation,  the  formation  of  new  schools  in 
Greece,  and  he  furnished  directions  for  the  method  and 
coone  <tf  studies.  He  also  contributed  to  fix  the  rules  and 


orthogmphyof  the  modern  Grf>ck,  in  which  he  look  a  middle 
path  between  the  system  of  Neophytus  Djukas,  wliii-h 
Koray  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  '  macaronic,*  and  that 
of  Christopoulos,  which  affected  to  write  the  modern  Greek 
exactly  as  it  is  spoken.  Koray  wished  to  purifv  the  hin- 
guage  by  discardmg  the  numerous  Italianisms,  Gallicisms, 
and  Germanisms,  which  had  been  introduce<l  into  it,  and 
by  substituting  old  Greek  words,  at  the  si^ime  time  avoiding 
the  affectation  of  too  great  a  purism  or  clossic  pedantry. 
(Rizo,  Coursde  Lillirature  Grecque  Modeme,  1827.) 

Kor&y  died  at  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  having  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  struggle  in  which  his  countrymen 
had  engaged  rewarded  by  success. 

KORDOFAN,or  KORDUFAN,  a  country  in  the  norlh- 
costern  parts  of  Afi-ica,  south  of  Nubia,  extends  from  about 
IS"  20'  to  10"  N.  lat.,  and  from  28°  to  32°  E.  long.  It  is 
divided  from  Dar-fur,  which  lies  to  the  west,  and  from  Nu- 
bia, which  lies  farther  north,  hy  dsserts,  in  which  water 
occurs  only  at  a  few  places,  and  not  in  all  seasons.  On  the 
east  it  extends  to  ttie  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  which  divides  it  from  Sennaor.  Its  southern 
boundary-line  is  unknown,  and  stated  to  be  Ibrmed  by  ex- 
tensive forests  covering  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Deit* 
or  Tuggala  Mountains,  and  inhabited  by  negroes. 

The  southern  districts,  as  far  north  as  12^  N.  lat,  have  a 
broken  surface,  and  the  hills  rise  in  some  parts  to  a  con- 
siderable height  This  seems  to  be  tbe  best  part  of  th;; 
country,  as  it  contains  many  springs  and  wells,  which  always 
yield  an  abundance  of  drinkable  water.  Gold-dust  also  is 
collected  in  several  places ;  and  iron-ore  is  abundant  and  is 
worked.  The  country  north  of  12°  N.  lat.  maybe  con- 
sidered as  an  elevated  and  mostly  level  plain,  on  which 
several  isolated  groups  of  hills  rise  at  consiomble  distanron 
ftom  one  another.  These  hills  are  the  only  places  which 
are  inhabited,  because  it  is  only  in  their  netghhourhood 
that  wells  are  found  which  yield  water  all  the  year  round. 
Certain  wandering  tribes  visit  some  depressions  in  the 
plain,  where,  in  the  rainy  season;  temporary  lakes  are  formed, 
which  preserve  the  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  plain  itself  is  partly  covered  with  grass  and 
imrtly  with  low  thorny  bushes ;  in  a  few  places  forest  trees 
or^ur,  among  which  is  the  baobab,  or  Adansonia.  In  the 
rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  April  to  September,  (he  plain 
is  partly  covered  with  water,  and  affords  pasture  for  numer- 
ous herds  of  cattle.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  changed  into  a 
desert.  No  river  traverses  this  country,  with  the  exceptimi 
of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  which  constitutes  its  eastern  Imuu- 
dary. 

Agriculture  does  not  extend  beyond  the  neighhonrliood 
of  the  inhabited  places.  The  principal  objects  of  cultiva- 
tion are  two  kinds  of  millet,  called  durrha  and  doghen,  and 
of  simsim  or  sessamum.  In  a  few  places  wheat  and  barley 
are  grown.  The  wandering  tribes  of  the  Beduin  Arabs  have 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  camels.  The  horses  are  of  an 
excellent  breed,  and  the  cattle  have  a  hunch  of  fat.  Tlic 
tribes  of  negroes  inhabiting  the  southern  hilly  country 
keep  a  great  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  few 
camels  and  horses.  Among  the  wild  animals  Riip])en 
mentions  elephants,  giraffes,  and  several  kinds  of  antelopes. 

Kordofon  is  inhabited  by  three  races  of  men :  the  n^roeji, 
orNuba;  tbe  I)onB;oUwi,orsettlersflKmiDonTO  and  i he 
Beduin  Arabs.  The  first,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
native  inhabitants,  are  exclusively  in  possession  of  the 
southern  hilly  country,  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  set- 
tled on  the  plain,  where  they  are  agriculturists.  The  Don- 
golawi  are  merchants,  and  settled  in  those  places  where 
the  caravans  pass.  They  have  introduced  horticulture  and 
artificial  irrigation  into  Kordofan;  and  their  orchards  con- 
tain date-trees.  The  different  tribes  of  the  Beduin  Arabs 
wander  about  in  the  plain ;  they  cultivate  howe%-er  a  good 
deal  of  doghen  for  their  own  consumption.  They  are  known 
under  the  name  of  Bakam  Arabs. 

Kordofkn  was  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Sennaar  np  to 
the  beginning  of  Uie  present  century.  It  was  then  taken 
from  him  hy  the  king  of  Dar-fur,  in  whose  possession  it 
remained  to  tbe  year  1820,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the 
arms  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Pasha  of  Egypt  At  the  time  when 
the  country  was  under  tbe  king  of  Dai^fhr,  Obeid,  its 
capital,  was  a  considerable  town,  and  regular  caravans  re- 
sorted to  it  for  slaves,  ivory,  gold-dust,  gum  arabic,  ostrich 
feathers,  tamarinds,  and  honey.  But  on  the  occupation  of 
tbe  Egyptian  Turks  the  town  was  destooye^aa^Ruppell 
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wlimatea  its  jx^IatioD  at  about  5000  inliabitants.  He 
mentions  a  plao^  Shabun,  which  is  a  kind  of  entrepdt'  for 
the  caravans  vhich  traverse  Eostei-ii  Sudan  from  east  to 
west,  and  connect  it  with  Sennaar  and  Habujih.  Two  rouds 
lead  from  Sennaar  to  Obeid,  two  others  from  the  last-men* 
tiooed  place  to  Dabbe  in  Dongola.  and  three  to  Cobbe  io 
Dar-fur. 

(Riippell's  Seiten  in  Nubien^  Kordqfan,  vnd  dem  Pe- 
traiscnen  Arabten.) 

KORNER,  THEODOR,  was  born  at  Dresden  in  the 
year  1791,  of  respectable  parents.  The  weakness  of  bis 
health  prevented  any  great  application  to  study,  and  as  a 
child  he  was  rather  remarked  for  the  amiability  of  his  dis- 
position than  for  any  intellectual  acquirements.  However, 
as  be  grew,  both  liis  mind  and  body  gained  strength,  and 
he  showed  an  early  inolinalion  to  history,  mathematies,  and 
physical  ecience.  Above  all  he  loved  poetr]^,  and  wai  en- 
couraged in  bis  juTcnile  compositions  by  bis  fiitber,  who 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  works  of  Gtitlie  and  Scliiller. 
Being  educated  at  a  school  in  Dresden,  and  by  private 
teachers,  be  did  not  leave  his  father's  house  till  he  was  near 
seventeen,  when,  being  designed  to  fill  some  office  in  the 
mines,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bergacademie*  at  Freiberg,  where 
he  made  great  prioress.  Atler  completing  the  necessary 
course  of  study,  he  went  to  the  university  at  Leipzig,  and 
afterwards  to  Berlin.  A  fit  of  illness  however,  and  the  dis- 
like which  his  father  had  to  the  wild  spirit  then  reigning 
among  German  students,  were  thecause  of  his  being  sent  to 
Vienna,  where  he  laboured  much  at  poetical  composition. 
Two  pieces, '  Die  Braut '  (Hie  Bride),  and  '  Der  gnine  Do- 
mino' (The  Green  Domino),  were  acted  at  the  theatre  in 
1S12,  and  meeting  with  success  were  followed  by  others, 
of  which  '  Zciny '  and  *  Rosamunde*  (the  English  Fair  Ro- 
bs moud),  two  tragedies,  wore  works  aiming  at  a  high  cha 
meter. 

The  events  of  the  year  1813  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Korncr.  Inspired  by  patriotic  zeal,  he  resolved  to  engage 
in  the  cause  of  Prossia  against  the  French,  aud  joined  the 
volunteer  corps  under  Major  Lutzow.  Ho  was  wounded  by 
two  sabre  cuts  at  the  battle  of  Kitzen,  and  lay  concealed 
and  disabled  in  a  wood,  whither  hi^  horse  had  carried  him, 
until  he  was  removed  by  two  peasants,  sent  by  his  comrades, 
to  aplaceof  safefy.  In  a  subsequent  battle,  fought  on  the 
26tb  August,  on  the  road  from  CUdebusoh  to  Schwerin,  he 
waa  kiUed  by  a  shot,  and  buried  by  his  comrades  at  the  ibot 
of  an  oak  on  the  road  from  Lubelow  to  Dreikmg.  with  all 
marks  of  hmionr,  and  his  name  was  cat  on  the  Iwrk  of  ^e 
tree. 

As  K&ner  was  scarcely  twentjr-two  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  his  works,  wluch  are  rather  numerous, 
mast  be  judged  with  lenity.  To  comprehend  the  great  im- 
pression which  his  patriotic  poems  made,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  reader  to  throw  himself  back  to  the  time,  aud  enter 
into  the  deep-rooted  hatred  felt  by  tlie  Prussians  for  the 
French.  His  fame  chiefly  rests  on  a  collection  of  lyrical 
pieees  called  '  Leier  und  Scbwert '  <Lyru  and  Sword),  many 
of  which  were  written  in  the  camp,  and  which  cau  now  only 
be  nroperly  felt  uid  appreciated  when  studied  in  connection 
with  the  events  that  occasioned  their  composition,  and  with 
a  full  understanding  of  the  sincerity  of  the  poet's  character. 
In  fact,  this  very  stamji  of  sincerity  is  the  chief  beauty  of 
his  Works :  they  contain  no  new  thoughts  or  striking  crea- 
tionaof  imBgination,but  are  pervaded  by  only  one  sentiment, 
the  glory  of  fighting  and  dying  for  'fatherland,'  expressed 
in  a  variety  of  shapes.  When  an  attempt  is  made  at  more 
elaborate  composition,  the  sentiment  is  rather  encumbered 
than  otherwise,  as  the  impulse  of  feeling  is  less  obvious. 
Komer  evidently  had  a  perception  of  the  higher  poetical 
beauties ;  but  his  beat  poems  are  those  which  seem  the  mere 
un][K>lished  effusions  of  the  moment,  and  exhibit  the  feeling 
quite  unadorned.  Such  is  his  spirited  song '  Manner  und 
BubMi'  (Uen  and  Cowards).  The  happiest  effort  of  imagi- 
nation is  his  '  Sohwertplied  *  (Sword-song),  in  which  the 
sword  becomeaa  person  and  addresses  its  owner;  a  pieoe 
which  has  been  translated  (not  very  closely)  by  Lord  F.  L. 
Gower. 

Had  his  life  been  of  longer  duration,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
would  have  attained  any  great  eminence  as  a  dramatist. 
There  are  deeper  thoughts  in  his  dramas  than  in  his  '  Leier 
und  Scbwert  ;*  some  scenes  are  extremely  powerful,  aud 
here  and  there  a  character,  as  ibr  instance  Solyman  the 
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Great  in  *  Zriny.'  is  boldly  drawn.  He  also  evinces  a  know- 
ledge of  that  distribution  of  incidents  which  constitutes  di  a- 
matic  construction,  but  he  has  unfortunately  two  great 
faults  of  the  most  opposite  character :  on  the  one  hand,  he 
perpetually  interrupts  the  action  of  his  play  by  long  speeches, 
which  merely  describe  historical  circumstances  or  psycho- 
logical phenomena  unconnected  with  ilie  subject;  and  on 
the  other,  he  has  an  inordinate  taste  for  melodramatic  si- 
tuations and  catastrophes.  If  the  former  fault  had  increased 
he  would  have  been  no  dramatist  at  all ;  if  the  latter,  ho 
would  have  been  a  mere  playwright.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  in  one  volume,  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1 835. 

KOSCIUSKO,  THADDEUS.  born  in  1750,  of  a  noble 
but  not  wealthy  fkmily  of  Lithuania,  after  studj'ing  first  at 
Warsaw,  and  ^erwards  at  Paris,  for  the  military  profession, 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  Poli&h  army.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Paris,  and  volunteered  to  accompany  La  F<iyetle 
and  others,  who  were  going  to  assist  the  revolted  American 
colonies  against  England.  In  America  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery,  obtained  the  rank  of  general  ofGcer 
in  the  American  army  with  a  pension,  and  after  the  end  of 
the  war  returned  to  his  native  country.  In  1 789  he  was 
made  major-general  in  the  Polish  army.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  campaign  of  1792  against  the  Russians, 
but  king  Stanislaus  haviug  soon  after  submitted  to  the  will 
of  the  empress  Catherine,  and  Poland  being  occupied  by 
Russian  troops,  Kosciusko  with  several  other  officers  leit 
the  service  and  withdrew  to  Germany.  When  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  Poland  at  the  beginning  of  1794,  Kos- 
ciusko was  put  at  the  head  of  the  national  fbrces,  which 
were  hastily  assembled,  and  in  great  measure  were  des- 
titute of  arms  and  artillery.  In  April,  1794,  he  defeated  a 
numerically  superior  Russian  force  at  Roclawice.  Again 
in  the  month  of  June  he  attacked  the  united  Russians  and 
Prussians  near  Warsaw,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged  to 
retire  into  bis  entrenched  camp  before  the  capital.  He 
then  defended  that  inty  for  two  months  against  the  com- 
bined fbrces  of  Russia  aud  Prussia,  and  obliged  them  to 
raise  the  siege.  Fresh  Russian  armies  however  having  ad- 
vanced from  the  intraior  under  Suwarrow  and  Fersen,  Kos- 
ciusko marched  against  them  with  21,000  men.  The  Rus- 
sians were  nearly  three  times  the  number,  and  on  Che  10th 
of  October  the  battle  of  Ifacsiewiee  took  place,  about  50 
miles  from  Warsaw.  After  a  desperate  struggle  the  Poles 
were  routed,  and  Kosciusko  being  wounded,  was  taken 
prisoner,  exclaiming  that  there  was  an  end  of  Poland.  Th» 
storming  of  Praga  by  Suwarrow  and  the  capitulation 
Warsaw  soon  followed.  Kosciusko  was  taken  to  St.  Peters* 
burg  as  a  state  prisoner,  but  being  afterwards  released  by 
the  emperor  Paul,  he  repaired  to  America,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  France  about  1798.  Napoleon  repeatedly  en- 
deavoured to  engage  Kosciusko  to  enter  his  service,  as 
Dombrowski  and  other  Polish  officers  had  done,  and  to  us» 
the  iofiuence  of  his  name  among  his  countrymen  to  excite 
them  against  Russia;  but  Kosciusko  saw  through  the 
selfish  ambition  of  the  conqueror,  and  declined  appearing 
again  on  the  political  stage.  A  proclamation  to  his  coun 
t^men  which  the  Frencn  '  Moniteur '  ascribed  to  him  in 
1806  was  a  fabrication.  He  continued  to  live  in  retirement 
in  France  until  1814,  when  he  wrote  to  the  empertHT 
Alexander  recommending  to  him  the  fate  of  his  coun- 
try. In  1815.  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Poland.  Kosciusko  wrote  again  to  the  emperor 
thanking  him  for  what  he  had  done  for  the  Poles,  but  en- 
treating him  to  extend  the  benefit  of  nationality  to  the 
Lithuanians  also,  and  offering  for  this  boon  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  his  service.  Soon  after  he  wrote  to 
Prince  Cxartoriiuki,  testifying  likewise  his  gratitu^  for 
the  revival  of  the  Pblish  name,  and  his  disappointment  at 
the  crippled  extent  of  the  new  kingdom,  which  how- 
ever he  attributed  '  not  to  the  intention  of  the  emperor, 
but  to  the  policy  of  his  cabinet,  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  as  he  could  not  be  of  any  further  use  to  his  countr)',  he 
was  going  to  end  his  days  in  Switzerland.'  (Oginski.  Me- 
moirea  mr  la  Pologne  et  les  Potonait,  Paris,  1 827.) 

In  1816  Kosciusko  settled  at  Sol eu re,  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Ha 
died  in  October,  18]  7,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
His  remains  were  removed  to  Uracow  by  order  of  Alexandor, 
and  placed  in  the  vaults  of  the  kingsof  Poland,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  raised  to  his  memory. 

KOSTRITZ.  This  locality,  south-west  of  Leipng,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Bister,  is  ftUoMJ>?y^@^CW'&"' 
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Dr.  Buckland,  Von  Meyer,  &c.,  for  the  occurrence  of 
bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  (bymna,  felis.  elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, bear,  reindeer,  &o.)  in  the  fissures  and  cavities 
of  the  limestone  and  gypsum  which  occur  in  that  dis- 
trict. Generally,  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  lie  in 
Ih^e  cavities  of  the  Etyp^um,  while  the  fissures  therein  often 
ooDtain  remains  oT  living  races.  Boneit  of  men  also  occur, 
but  apparently  lliey  arc  of  later  date  than  those  which  ac- 
company the  perished  races  of  byuna,  fcHs,  elephant,  and 
rhinoceros.  (Meyer,  Palcerulosica,  p.  458.) 
KOSTROMA.  [CosTROMA.] 

K0T2EBUE,  AUGUST  FRIEDRICII  FERDI- 
NAND VON,  was  burn  at  Weimar  in  the  year  1761.  In 
his  sixth  year  he  made  attempts  at  poetical  composition, 
and  his  interest  for  theatrical  matters  was  excited  by  the 
performances  of  a  company  of  players  at  Weimar.  At  the 
Gymnasium  he  was  instructed  by  Musiius,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  '  Volksmiihrcheu'  (Popular  Tales) ;  and  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  bo  went  to  the  University  of 
Jena,  where  an  amateur  tneatre  increased  his  love  for  the 
dnitua.  He  studied  the  law,  but  at  the  same  time  com- 
inaed  alight  theatrical  pieces.  In  1781,  at  the  instance  of 
tlie  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  Russian  court,  he  went 
to  Petcrsburj^  and  was  kindly  received  by  ^e  emperor, 
vlio  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  and  made  him 
president  of  the  government  of  Esthonia.  While  at  Re- 
val  he  wrote  Beveral  favourite  works,  and  among  them 
his  well-known  pieces  '  Die  Indianer  in  England'  (The 
'  Indians  in  England),  which  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  *  Menschenhass  und  Reue*  (Misanthropy  and  Re- 
pentance), well  known  in  this  country  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Stranger.'  He  travelled  in  1790  to  Pyrmont,  and 
after  tho  death  of  his  wife  visited  Paris,  but  returned  to 
Esthonia  in  179S,  where  he  wrote  above  twenty  dramas. 
In  1 798  he  went  to  Vienna  as  poet  to  the  Court  Theatre, 
but  ^ave  up  tliat  plaee  in  two  years,  md  received  a  yearly 
pension  of  1 000  crowns.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Russia, 
to  which  country  he  had  returned,  when,  without  knowing 
the  cause,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Siberia.  A  transla- 
tion made  by  a  young  Russian  of  a  paltry  little  piece  by 
Kolzebue,  called  '  Der  Loibkutscher  Peters  des  Grossen' 
(The  BudV-Coachman  of  Peter  (he  Great),  so  delighted  the 
emperor  Paul  that  he  was  recalled  from  banishment.  After 
the  death  of  this  emperor,  he  went  to  Weimar,  and  thence 
to  Jena.  Some  diiiagreement  with  Goethe  caused  him 
tu  remove  to  Berlin,  where  he  edited  the  periodical  '  Der 
Freimiithige'  (The  Free -Humoured).*  About  the  same 
time  he  commenced  his  '  Almanach  dramatischer  Spiele,* 
on  annual  much  in  the  style  of  those  in  England,  though 
the  plates  are  of  an  humbler  character,  and  the  literary  part 
is  exclusively  dramatic.  His  'Recollections'  of  Paris,  of 
Rome,  and  of  Naples,  and  his '  Early  History  of  Frosaia,*  ap- 
pear to  have  added  little  to  bis  reputation.  The  events 
of  the  year  1806  caused  him  to  fly  from  Prussia  to  Russia, 
where  in  his  writings  he  unceasingly  attacked  the  emperor 
Napoleon  and  the  French.  His  political  expressions  at 
this  time  raised  him  to  importance,  and  the  turn  of  affairs 
in  1813,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  French,  procured  him 
the  editorship  of  a  Russian-Prussian  paper.  In  1814  he 
went  as  Russian  consul-general  to  Konigsberg,  where  he 
wrote  several  little  plays,  and  an  indifferent  history  of  Ger- 
many. In  1817,  after  having  again  visited  Petersburg,  he 
was  despatched  to  Germany  by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  with 
a  large  sahiry,  to  watch  the  state  of  literature  and  public 
opinion,  and  to  communicate  all  that  he  could  learn.  He 
at  the  same  time  edited  a  weekly  literary  pafier,  but  the 
German  people  had  at  last  become  di^usted  with  his  scoff- 
ing at  everything  like  liberal  opinions.  His  writings  were 
levelled  a|;ainst  all  liberal  opinions,  and  against  the  freedom 
of  the  iii  css.  He  sneered  at  every  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar wish  f  jr  a  constitutional  govemraont.  He  held  up  the 
Ktiilu  of  Europe  before  the  French  Revolution  as  the  per- 
f>H-liijti  uf  happiness  ;  till  at  lost  he  roused  the  indignation 
of  Sand,  a  student  and  political  enthusiast,  who,  consider- 
ing hiin  an  enemy  to  liberty,  assassinated  him  in  1819. 

Kolzehue's  fume  rests  almost  entirely  on  his  dramas, 
which  are  nearly  100  in  number,  and  of  the  most  various 
dogi-ees  of  merit.  The  best  of  them  (excepting  '  The  Two 
Klingsbergs')  bavo  been  translated  into  £i^li£.  Besides 

*  "Ttw  Tm-MaOfwmS  !■  not  «  very  good  HpTMilon.  bntttb  hatd  tofind 
abattiT.  •  Fiw-Uiluker'  would  conver  a  Kluioui  U,.»,  whereu  merolT  an 
apaaftcenmantaintanded.  Tbtt  book  k  >  UM«  waeUv  pablfetUoiL  mn 


'The  Stranger*  and  'The  Indians  in  England,'  it  is  onlv_ne- 
cessanr  to  enumerate  'Lovers'  Vows'  (Dor  Strassenrauber 
aus  Kindersliebe), 'Pizarro'  (Die  Spanier  in  Peru),  'The 
Virgin  of  the  Sun,' And 'Bonyowski.'  Unlbrtunalely  fur  a 
permanent  reputation,  he  created  too  gieat  a  sensation  at 
tlH  time  of  his  writing;  the  pubNc  were  at  first  delighted, 
and  afterwards  surfeited  by  m*  exag};erated  exprubsions, 
his  forced  situations,  and  maudlin  sentimentality.  A  re- 
action accordingly  has  taken  place,  and  he  is  now  as  mu(*h 
despised  as  be  was  formerly  ovcrraled.  and  far  m-ire  so  than 
he  merits.  It  is  not  fair  to  criticise  him  in  a  mciely  lite- 
rary point  of  view:  he  was  an  actual  workini^  writer  for  the 
stage,  and  his  knowledge  of  dramatic  constiucliini  and  of 
stage  effect  must  call  forth  the  approbation  of  every  (jiialifit'd 
judge.  In  his  characters  he  is  very  unequal :  some  nf  them 
arc  absolute  impossibilities,  uttering  nothing  but  the  must 
forced  and  unmeaning  sentiments,  while  occasionally  an 
exquisite  sketch  may  be  found;  and  it  would  not  lie  ditlicult 
to  5clect  from  his  works  srenes  of  the  deejiest  palliyx.  He 
wrote  too  much.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
writer  who  gives  bis  thoughts  in  a  dramatic  form,  and  an 
author  who  goes  on  constructing  plays  whether  he  has  new 
thoughts  or  not;  and  indeed  this  is  the  difference  betwitn 
the  dmmatidt,  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  mere 
playwright,  to  which  latter  character  Kotzebue  too  fre- 
quently approximated.  Goethe  reckoned  as  the  be^t  of  his 
plays  '  Die  betden  Klingsberg'  (The  Two  Klingbbcrgs),  a 
genteel  comedy  of  great  merit,  but  little  known  in  this 
^untry. 

Kotzebue's  dramas  had  rather  an  unfortunate  effect  on 
the  estimation  of  German  literature  in  England.  The  wits 
of  the '  Ami  -.'acohin'  attacked  him  with  great  and  often  well- 
merited  sevcnt)  ,  hut  they  mixed  up  with  his  works  iho 
productions  of  Goethe  and  Sribiller,  and  thus  writers  of  the 
most  unequal  rank  were  classed  together  under  the  name 
of  the  '  German  School.'  Now  that  a  real  knowledge  uf 
German  literature  is  spreading,  »  critic  would  be  ashamed 
to  trust  to  amerc  translation  (as  did  the  writers  of  ibe'Anli- 
Jacobin') ;  and  any  attempt  to  classify  so  second-rate  a 
writer  as  Kotzebue  with  the  noble  Schiller  and  the  great 
Goethe  would  be  treated  wi;li  contempt,  excepting  wliero 
some  of  the  minor  and  inferior  works  of  the  latter  might 
warrant  a  comparison. 

KOTZEBUE,  OTTO  VON,  captain  in  the  Russian  ma- 
rines, was  son  of  the  above.  In  the  year  1S14  he  set  out 
on  a  voyage  round  the  world,  which  he  oompleled  in  1818, 
and  of  which  he  published  an  account  three  years  after- 
wards. He  had  previously  gone  round  the  world  as  a  mid- 
shipman under  Krusenstem.  In  1824  he  undertook  a  third 
voyage  as  captain  of  an  imperial  man-of-war,  when  he  dis- 
covered two  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  and  returned  in  1826. 
An  aeeoont  of  this  voyage  was  published  in  London,  by 
Kotzebue's  companion.  Dr.  Eschboli,  and  \(f  himself  in 
SL  Petersburg. 

KOULI-KHAN.    [Nadir  Shah.] 

KRAME'RIA  TRIANDRA,  or  RHATANY.  U  a 
small  low-lying  undershrub,  growing  on  the  dry  projecting 
parts  of  the  mountains  of  Peru,  near  Huanaco,  &c.  The 
native  name  is  Rbatanhia.  The  root,  which  is  the  officinal 
part,  is  from  four  to  eight  inches  long,  and  from  half  an 
mch  to  two  inches  thick,  with  knotty  but  not  strong  rami- 
fications, and  is  very  variable  in  shape.  The  bark  is  thin, 
uneven,  and  easily  separates  ftom  the  woody  part.  The  root 
is  heavy,  and  devoid  of  odour;  but  the  taste,  especially  of 
the  bark,  b  strongly  astringent  and  bitter,  yet  not  dis- 
agreeable. Iodine  turns  it  blatdi.  According  to  the  ana^ 
lysis  of  Gmelin,  it  contains  much  tannin,  with  saccharine 
and  muciloginotis  matter,  woody  fibre,  and  salts.  Arcord- 
ing  to  Peschier,  it  contains  krameric  acid.  This  root,  from 
which,  in  Peru,  an  extract  is  formed,  is  a  mild,  easily  assi- 
milateid.  astringent  medicine,  possessed  of  great  power  in 
passive  bloody  or  mucous  discharges ;  and  also  in  weak- 
ness of  the  digestive  organs,  muscular  debility,  and  even  in 
intermittent  and  putrid  fevers.  The  powder  forms,  along 
with  charcoal,  an  excellent  tooth-powder;  and  an  influiou 
is  used  as  a  gargle  and  wash. 

KR  AMERI  A'CE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  Polypetalous 
Exogenous  plants,  by  most  botanists  referred  to  Polyga- 
1  arete,  hut  apparently  distinct  in  having  stamens  sepa- 
rate from  the  petals,  which  are  disjoined,  and  all  the 
rarts  of  the  flower  highly  irregular  and  unsymmetrical. 
There  are  fivm  four  to  five  irregular  sepals ;  four  or  five 
Tcti  ict^olar  petali  ;  frgm.MW  tafour 
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Btamens,  not  bearing  any  obvious  relation  to  the  o^her 
parts ;  and  a  1  -celliid  or  incompletely  2-ce11ed  leathery 
round  fruit,  covered  with  hooked  prickles,  and  containing 
but  one  seed.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  ai  d 
without  stipules.  The  only  remarkable  product  of  the 
order  is  rfaatany  root.   [Kr&ubhia  Thiandra.] 


KnnirilacMB. 
Fniit,  Flovm,  ind  Brmoch  of  KrameriK  Trbndn. 


KRANTZ,  ALBERT,  born  at  Hamburg  about  the 
niidrlle  of  the  Hftcenih  century,  studied  at  Rostock,  where 
lie  took  decree?,  and  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  and 
rcctur  of  that  university  in  1482.  He  afterwards  became  a 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Hamburg,  was  elected  syndic  in 
1469,  and  was  sent  by  the  Confedcraiion  of  the  Hanseatic 
Towns  on  several  missions  lo  France  and  England.  He  died 
at  Hamburg  in  1517.  He  is  the  author  of  several  historical 
works; — 1.  'Chronica  Regnorum  Aquilonarium,  Daniie, 
SueciEB,  el  Norvej»iffi,*  printe<l  in  154G;  2.  '  Saxon ia,  sive 
dc  SaxunifB  gcntis  velusta  origine,  libri  xii.,*  1S20,  with  a 
Preface  by  Cisnerus;  3.  '  Wandalia,  sive  Historia  de  Wan- 
dulorum  vera  orii^ine,  variis  gentibus,  crebfa  e  patria  mi- 
graliune,  re<:nis  ilem  quorum  vel  aulores  fuerunt  vel  ever- 
sores,  libri  xiv.,'  1519  ;  4. '  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Saxonice,' 
1548.    All  these  works  have  irone  through  several  editions. 

KREOSOTE.  [Creosote.] 

KRISHNA.  [Vishnu.] 

KSHATRIYAS.   [HiNDuaiAN.  p.  231.] 

KUBAN,  or  KOOBAN,  is  a  river  in  Russia,  which  ori- 
ginates in  Mount  Caucasus,  between  the  principal  range 
and  Mount  Elbrooz.  Having  skirted  the  soutnem  and 
lA'estern  declivities  of  that  snow-capped  peak,  it  turns  to  the 
north,  and  afterwords  to  the  west,  and  again  to  the  noi'th 
bufore  it  leaves  the  mountain- range  near  Grigoriopol.  It 
then  turns  again  to  tho  west  and  flows  along  the  northern 
olTsels  of  the  Caucasus,  which  it  divides  from  the  steppes 
of  the  Chernomoro  Cossacks,  or  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Towards  its  mouth  it  enters  a  low  flat  country,  and 
along  its  banks  siilt-marshc^  extend  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Ill  this  pliiin  tile  river  divides  into  two  branches, 
and  forms  an  island  called  Ihe  I^ilaud  of  Taman.  One 
shallow  branch,  called  by  the  Russians  Chernaya  Protoka, 
runs  nearly  due  nurth,  and  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  The 
other  branch,  which  preserves  the  name  of  Kooban,  con- 
tinues its  western  course  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  or 
rather  into  an  icstuary  railed  Kubanakoi  Liman,  which  is 
united  to  the  Black  Sea  by  a  sliallow  pas>af;e  scarcely  100 
fathoms  wide.  The  Kuban  mm  nearly  4U0  miles,  and 
generally  with  a  rii])id  current  between  elevated  banks.  It 
ia  navigable  fur  rivei-bari^cs  up  to  the  town  of  Yekaleri- 
nodar,  and  on  its  Ihiuly  inliabited  banks  a  number  of  small 
fortresses  have  been  erected  to  protect  the  level  country 
from  the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus. 
(Pallas's  Travels  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the 
liussian  Empire.) 

KUHLOCH,  an  ossiferous  cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Es- 
bach  River,  near  Rabenstein  in  Franconia,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Bucktand  ns  one  of  the  most  remarkable  (hat  i 


he  bad  examined.  In  this  cave,  whose  cavity  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  interior  of  a  large  church,  there  are  hundreds  of  cart- 
loads of  black  animal  dust  entirely  covering  the  whole  floor, 
to  a  depth  which  must  average  at  least  six  feet,  and  whichr 
if  we  multiply  this  depth  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
cavern,  will  be  found  to  exceed  5000  cubic  feet.  Dr. 
Buckland  observes,  'Many  hundred.  I  may  say  thousand, 
individuals  must  have  contributed  their  remains  to  make 
Up  this  appalling  mass  of  the  dust  of  death.'  (.Reliq.  Dilu- 
vtatUE,  p.  138.) 

Tlie  whole  of  this  mass  has  been  again  and  again  dug 
over  in  search  of  leeth  and  hones,  which  it  still  contains 
abundantly,  although  in  broken  fragments.  The  bones  are 
of  a  black,  or,  more  properly  speakmg,  dark  umber  colour 
throughout,  and  many  of  them  readily  crumble  under  the 
finger  into  a  soft  dark  powder  resembling  mummy  powder, 
and  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  black  earth  in  which 
they  are  imbedded.    (Iteliquia  Diluviantp.) 

KUMAON,  a  district  forming  partof  the  British  territory 
in  Northern  Hindustan,  comprehending  an  area  of  7000 
square  miles,  includes  the  country  between  the  Ganges  and 
the  Kalee  rivers,  and  thus  comprises  part  of  the  province  of 
GiuTifal,  from  which  it  is  naturally  divided  by  a  range  of 
.  mountains.  The  whole  of  this  district  presents  a  succession 
of  mountainous  ridges,  increasing  in  elevation  as  they  ap- 
proach the  north,  until  they  reacn  the  snowy  feaks  of  the 
Himalayas.  Towards  the  south  the  country  presents  an 
almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  forests,  containing  many 
large  trees;  but  in  the  higher  region  to  the  north,  where 
the  height  amounts  to  2500  feet  above  the  pliins,  tropical 
productions  disappear,  there  are  no  longer  forests  of  any  de- 
scription, but  in  their  place  numerous  groups  of  trees  of 
various  kinds  commonly  found  in  Europe ;  among  these  are 
the  oak,  fir,  willow,  mulberry,  and  birch.  Ferns  and  lichens 
are  everywhere  seen,  as  well  as  wild  raspberries  and  bar- 
berries, nettles  and  thistles.  A  description  of  tea-plant  is 
also  found  wild,  but  it  has  an  emetic  quaUty  which  unfits 
it  for  use.  During  the  cold  season  it  is  common  for  the 
farmers  to  ouit  their  villages  in  the  high  grounds,  and  to 
proceed  witn  their  herds  and  Hocks  to  the  warmer  districts 
below.  Pheaaants.black  partridges,  and  sometimes  woodcocks 
are  seen  towards  the  north.  Kumaon  is  very  ihinly  inha- 
bited, and  by  a  race  who  do  not  partake  of  the  hardy  cha- 
racter usually  shown  by  the  natives  of  so  cold  a  region.  In 
complexion  they  resemble  the  Chinese,  but  their  features 
point  them  out  as  of  Hindu  origin.  Before  the  country 
came  under  English  dominion,  the  natives  were  much  op- 
pressed by  the  Gorkhas,  whose  periodical  incursions  conti- 
nually deprived  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  entirely 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  property.  At  length,  in 
1799,  the  Gorkhas  made  a  conquest  of  the  country,  and  re- 
tained possession  of  it  until  1815,  when,  after  a  short  cam- 

f>aign.  It  was  acquured  by  the  English,  to  whom  it  offers  but 
ittle  advantage  in  the  way  of  revenue.  The  chief  benefit 
which  it  affords  is  deriveil  from  its  climate,  which  is  found 
to  be  almost  as  efficient  in  restoring  its  (one  to  the  consti- 
tution of  Europeans  as  a  visit  to  Europe.  For  this  purpose 
the  capital,  Almorah,  is  much  frequented.  [Almorah.J 

KUPFERSCHIEFER,  in  geology,  the  German  name 
(meaning  copper-slate)  for  certain  laminated  rocks  at  the 
base  of  the  magnesian  limestone  formation  of  Thuringia, 
which  are  impregnated  with  copper,  and  richly  stored  with 
PalEconisci  and  other  fossil  fishes.  The  equivalent  beds  in 
England  {e.g.  at  Ferryhill  in  the  county  of  Durham  and  at 
Whitley  in  Northumberland)  are  called  'marl-slate,'  and 
are  equally  rich  in  similar,  if  not  identical  fishes.  The 
cause  of  their  (perhaps  contemporaneous)  destruction  at 
such  distant  points  is  an  interesting  subject  of  geological 
speculation.  (Agassiz,  Recherches  sut  les  Poissons  Fostilet ; 
Sedgwick,  On  Masnesian  Limesfqfte,  in  Geo/.  Trans.) 

KUR,  or  KOOR,  the  antient  Cyrus,  a  river  in  Asia,  rises 
near  41°  N.  lat.  and  between  42°  and  43°  E.  long.,  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain-range  which  divides  the 
waters  falling  into  the  Caspian  Sea  from  those  which  run  to 
the  Black  Sea.  Ilssourcesarealittle  south-west  of  the  town 
of  Ardahan,  belonging  to  the  Pashalik  of  Kars ;  but  after  a 
course  of  about  fifty  miles  in  an  eastern  direction  it  leaves 
the  Turkish  empire  and  enters  Russia,  where  it  gradually 
turns  to  the  north,  and  passes  near  the  fortress  of  Akaltsic  or 
Alikiskbar.  The  river  afterwards  gradually  declines  more 
to  the  east,  until  il  runs  east-south-east,  and  receives  from 
tho  soutiiern  declivity  of  Mount  Caucasus  the  Arakui  or 
Aragbor,  a  rapid  river,  which  brings  down  a  great  mass  of 
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vater.  Below  this  junction  the  Koor  is  a  very  considerable 
river,  and  runs  nearly  south,  passing  the  large  town  of 
Tiflis.  So  far  its  course  is  bordered  by  high,  steep,  and 
rocky  banks,  and  traverses  a  hilly  country.  Below  Tiflis  it 
enters  the  PJain  of  Kara,  where  its  banks  are  alternately 
low  and  high,  the  plain  being  considerably  elevated  above 
its  bed,  so  that  the  water  of  the  river  cannot  be  used  for 
irrigatinj;  any  part  of  it.  In  this  plain  several  spring  of 
petroleum  occur.  The  Koor  runs  through  the  plain  mostly 
in  an  n£l-south-eastem  direction,  and  at  its  termination  its 
waters  are  iumased  by  those  of  the  Alason,  another  power- 
fu\  river,  descending  from  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount 
Caucasus.  After  this  junction  the  river  traverses  a  hilly  coun- 
try of  some  extent,  passing  through  the  narrow  part  called 
Manga,  and  then  enters  that  extensive  plain  which  extends 
along  the  Caspian  Sea  from  Baku  to  the  Bay  of  Kizil  Agatcb 
for  about  120  miles,  and  alons;  the  course  of  the  river  for 
about  ISO  miles.  This  extensive  plain  is  broken  by  isolated 
hills  and  numerous  salt-marshes.  Some  of  the  hills  along 
its  northern  border  are  mud-volcanoes,  and  in  many  places 
springs  of  petroleum  oneur.  Neartlw  hanks  of  the  Koor 
the  country  is  subject  to  inundations,  and  overgrowu  with 
rushes  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  districts  nearest  the 
sea-coast  have  a  soil  impregnated  either  with  salt  or  pe- 
troleum, and  are  completely  sterile,  such  as  the  Mogan  desert ; 
hut  towards  the  hillsand  mouulains  whichsurround  the  plain 
the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile.  About  70  miios  from  its  mouth 
the  Koor  receives  the  Araa.  [Aras.]  After  its  junction 
with  the  Aras,  the  Koor  becomes  navigable  for  moderate- 
sized  vessels,  and  is  about  140  yards  wide.  About  20  miles 
from  the  sea  the  river  divides  into  several  branches,  of 
which  the  outermost  are  the  largest.  On  the  left  main 
branch  is  the  town  of  Salian,  a  collection  of  villages  rather 
than  a  town,  but  a  wealthy  place,  on  account  of  the  produc- 
tive fishery  which  is  caniea  on  by  the  inhabitants  in  the 
river,  and  especially  at  iti  mouth.  The  fish  taken  here  are 
the  same  species  which  are  eaueht  at  Astrakhan.  The 
delta  of  the  Koor  projects  aeveraT  mites  into  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  about  560  miles. 
(Dr.  Reinegg's  and  Marshal  Bibwstein's  DetcripHon  of 
Mmint  Caucasus.) 
KURDISTAN.  [Persia.] 

KURILE  ISLANDS  extend  from  Cape  Lopatka, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka, 
in  a  somewhat  cur\'ed  line,  to  Cape  Broughton,  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island  of  Yeso.  Some  geograpIiGra 
even  consider  the  last-mentioned  island  as  one  of  the 
Kuriles.  They  are  twenty-five  in  number,  besides  nu- 
merous rocks,  and  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  consisting  of 
high  masses  of  kva.  Ten  active  volcanoes  are  known  to 
exist  on  the  nineteen  nnthnn  islands.  The  v^tation  is 
scanty,  and  on  those  near  Kamtchatka  trees  do  not  grow ; 
but  the  southern  islands  are  more  fertile,  ospenally  Kuiia- 
shir  and  Tturup,  on  which  the  Japanese  have  settled.  The 
remainder  are  claimed  by  the  Russians  as  an  appendage  to 
Kamtchatka,  and  they  even  established  a  settlement  on 
Unip,  in  1828,  fbr  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  numerous 
wild  animals,  especially  beavers,  which  are  found  there. 
The  natives  are  partly  Kamtchadales  and  partly  Ai'nos.  a 
tribe  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Ja- 
panese, Both  tribes  live  on  the  produce  of  the  chace,  or 
rather  of  their  fisheries.  The  Japanese  have  introduced 
agriculture  into  the  islands  which  have  been  settled  by 
ihem. 

KURLAND.  [CouRLAMD.] 

KURSK,  alarge  government  of  European  Russia,  lies  be- 
tween 50"  20'  and  02°  26'  N.  lat  and  33*  40'  and  38"  20^  E. 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Orel,  on  the  east  by  Vo- 
ronetz,  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Slobodsk-Ukraine,  and 
on  the  north-west  by  Tschemigov. '  Its  area  is  14,720  square 
miles.  The  extreme  breadth  is  1 50,  and  its  extreme  length  200 
miles.  The  surfece  of  the  province  is  undulating.  It  con- 
tains DO  mountains,  but  is  traversed  by  many  small  eminences. 
There  are  no  large  rivers  or  large  lakes,  nor  are  the  forests 
extensive.  The  soil  is  fertile  an^  well  cultivated,  and  the 
country  populous,  end  covered  with  villages.  The  soil  gene- 
rally consists  of  a  rich  mould,  of  sufficient  depth,  over  a  thick 
clayey  or  loamy  bottom ;  sand  or  stiff  cloyoccurs  but  rarely, 
and  heath  and  moor  still  more  rarely.  The  bills  consist  of 
clay,  marl,  lime,  freestone,  and  chalk.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Donetz,  which,  after  being  joined  by  theOskot,  Ulos- 
cha,  and  other  rivers,  flows  into  Slobodsk-Ukraine,  where  it 
joins  the  Don.   N^Uier  the  Donetz  nor  any  of  the  other 


rivers,  of  which  there  are  13  large  and  495  smaller,  is  navi- 
gable. The  Sem,  or  Seim,  runs  into  the  Desna,  and  conse- 
quently belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  Among  tho 
rivers  that  join  it  is  the  Swava,  which  comes  from  Orel  and 
has  many  ruins  and  tumuli  on  its  hanks.  The  streams  are 
not  frozen  over  till  the  end  of  November  or  the  banning 
of  December,  and  are  free  from  ice  at  the  beginning  <^ 
March.  In  some  parts  the  tapevorm^  ii  endemic  among 
the  people,  and  the  liver-fluke  in  the  cattle.  The  oora 
occasionally  sufien  from  blight 

Kursk  is  one  of  the  most  fertOe  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  in  Great  Russia  at  least  is  next  to  Orel  in  the  abun- 
dance of  its  harvests.  The  soil  is  so  rich  that  it  needs  no 
manure.  When  it  is  exhausted,  it  is  suffered  to  lie  fellow  for 
three  or  four  years.  The  system  of  agriculture  is  very  rude : 
new  ground  is  broken  up  with  a  large  plough,  drawn  by 
three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen  ;  old  lands  are  turned  or  scratched 
up  with  a  light  plough.  The  harvest  begins  in  July :  the 
corn  is  dried  and  threshed  in  (he  field  ;  there  are  no  bani!!, 
but  the  griun  is  deposited  iu  pits  in  the  ground,  where  it 
may  be  preserved  for  six  or  ten  years,  only  covered  with 
sods  or  boards.  The  commonest  kinds  of  grain  and  their 
produce  are:— wintw  rye,  which  yields  from  seven  to 
nine  fold ;  winter  wheat,  from  three  to  six  fi>ld ;  bariey, 
from  seven  to  twelve  fold ;  oats,  from  eight  to  nine  fold ;  peas, 
from  five  to  seven  fold :  buck-wheat,  from  two  to  five  mid ; 
millet,  from  eij^t  to  forty  fold ;  and  poppy,  from  twenty 
to  forty  fold.  The  other  products  are  chiefly  hemp  and 
tobacco  and  some  flax.  Horticulture  is  very  general  and 
successful;  all  the  vegetables  usual  in  Germany  are  culti- 
vated and  thrive  well :  near  the  capital  and  ou  the  estates  of 
the  nobility  the  more  delicate  vegetables  are  cultivated,  and 
hops  sutficient  for  consumption  are  found  in  most  gardens. 
There  are  apples,  cherries,  and  various  sorts  of  plums;  but 
scarcely  any  pears,  except  the  wild  sort,  which  is  preserved. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  hazel-nuts  and  wild  berries :  melons 
and  water-melons  are  grown  iu  the  open  fields.  There  issome 
wood  in  small  coppices  in  most  of  the  circles,  but  not  enough 
for  consumption  in  any,  and  all  must  at  least  impot  timber 
for  building.  In  some  they  are  obliged  to  use  straw  and 
cowdung  for  fuel.  The  crown  fbrests  cover  an  area  of 
only  330  square  miles.  There  are  few  beasts  of  the  chase 
iu  these  woods,  but  great  numbers  of  wolves  and  fuxcs, 
the  fur  of  which  is  oT  inferior  quality.  Hares,  bustards, 
partridges,  and  quails  abound  The  breeding  of  cattle  is 
indeed  eubfidiaiv  to  agriculture,  but  is  carri^  on  very  e\- 
lensivdy.  The  horses  are  of  the  Russian  breed,  but  nearly 
equal  to  those  of  the  Ukraine.  Horned  cattle  are  kept  iu 
great  numhe^^  because  oxen  alone  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture. Numbers  of  cattle  are  &ttened,aQd  cows  aru  kept 
for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  hut  with  lees  advantage  than 
might  he  done.  The  sheep  are  of  the  RusNsn  breed,  and 
their  wool  is  indifferent.  Merinos  do  not  thrive.  The 
inhabitants  keep  numbers  of  swine  and  domestic  poultry; 
and  BO  many  bees,  that  honey  and  wax  are  articles  uf  ex- 
portation.  There  is  scarcely  any  fish.  The  minerals  are. 
some  iron  (of  which  no  use  is  made),  limestone,  flints,  and 
saltpetre. 

Agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  ore  the  most  pro- 
fitable and  the  chief  employments:  very  few  hands  aro 
engi^ed  in  manufiictures.  Such  clothing  as  the  countryman 
wants — shirts,  stockings,  gloves,  and  caps,  aro  uf  his  own 
manufacture.  He  often  makes  his  own  household  flirnituro 
and  farming  implements,  and  builds  his  own  house;  so  that 
he  scarcely  needs  the  hdp  of  the  mechanics  of  whom  however 
many  ore  settled  in  the  villages,  who  make  articles  for  ialc 
and  frequent  the  fbirs.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  in 
the  towns,  the  most  industrious  of  which  are  Kurbk  and 
Belgorod.  The  exports  consist  of  the  natural  productions 
of  the  country,  which  are  mostly  sent  by  land  to  the  Volya 
and  thence  to  Petersburg.  Lately  attempts  have  b^i-n 
made  to  send  them  by  the  Sem  and  me  Desna  to  Odessa. 

The  population,  which  amounts  to  1,720,000,  consists 
partly  of  Great,  partly  of  Little  Russians ;  most  of 'the  lat- 
ter came  into  the  province  in  the  18th  century.  There  are 
few  strangers,  but  there  is  one  entire  village  of  gipsies,  and 
many  unsettled  fkmilies  of  that  people  who  lead  a  nomadic 
life.  Tbe  bead  of  the  Greek  ebureh  is  the  archbishop  of 
Kursk  and  Belgorod,  whose  diocese  u  of  the  third  class,  and 
who  has  670  churdni  under  him. 

KURSK,  the  capital  of  the  government,  in  51**  43'  30" 
N.  lat.  and36''27'  4S"  E.  long.,  is  theresidence  of  the  mili- 
tary governor  of  Kursk  end  Orel,  of^  civil  gomrnor  and 
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antboritieSt  and  of  tbe  archbishop.  It  lies  on  the  Tuskar, 
or  Tuskara,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Kara,  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill  on  which  theie  is  an  old  decayed  fortress.  The 
town  is  surrounded  with  palisades,  the  old  rampart  having 
been  converted  into  walks  and  gardens.  The  stieets 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  hut  tlioy  are  paved.  There 
are  twelve  stone  and  four  wooden  ehurches,  two  con- 
vents, an  eedesiastical  seminary,  a .  gymnauum,  hospital, 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  several  manufactories.  The 
population  is  stated  at  24,000.  A  very  great  annual  fiiir  is 
neld  on  a  heath  at  Koreaia  Pustinja,  a  villafife  in  the 
circle  of  Kursk,  about  12  miles  from  the  town,  which  is  at- 
tended even  by  merchants  from  Germany. 

KTJSTER,  LUDOLP,  born  in  1670,  at  Blomber^  in 
Westphalia,  studied  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  visited  vanous 
parts  of  Europe,  where  he  became  connected  with  the  prin- 
cipal scholars  of  bis  age.  In  1696  he  .publiiihed  a  critical 
dissertation  on  the  history  of  Homer  and  his  works :  *  His- 
toria  Critica  Homeri,  qua  de  scriptis  ejus  tam  deperditis 
quam  extantibus,  spuriis  ac  genuinis;  de  fatis,  judiciis, 
studiisque  hominum  qus  idem  poeta  per  omnia  seecula  ox- 
pertus  est ;  necnon  de  rhapsodis,  criticis,  omnibusque  iis 
qui  iliquam  in  illustrando  Homero,  tam  priscis  quam  nos- 
fris  saeeulis,  operam  posuere,  agitur.*    F.  A.  Wolff  re- 

Srinted  it  in  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  Homer,  1785. 
[lister  went  aftenmrds  to  Utrecht,  where  he  remained 
some  years,  and  contributed  several  papers  to  the  'Thesaurus 
Antiquitatam  Romanarum'  of  Greevius,  and  to  the  'The- 
saurus Antiquitatum  Greecarum'  of  James  Gronoviua.  While 
at  Utrecht,  he  also  published  a  literary  journal  in  Latin: 
*  Bibliotheca  Librorum  Novorum.  coUecta  a  L.  Neocoro,  ab 
Aprili,  anno  1697,  ad  Decembrem,  1699.*  Neocorus  is  the 
Latinized  form  of  his  name,  which  Kuster  assumed  in  his 
works  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  In  the  year 
1700  he  repaired  to  England,  where  he  undertook  to  edit  a 
new  edition  of  Suidas,  which  was  published  at  Cambridge, 
3  vols.  fbL,  1705.  In  1707  be  publiihed  at  Amstradun 
the  'Life  of  Pytingom^*  by  lamlbliohus;  and  in  1710  he 
TOoduced  an  edition  of  Arutophanes.  with  the  Scholia. 
James  Gronovius  bavins  criticised  with  his  customary  bit- 
terness and  ill  temper  Kuater*s  *  Suidas,'  Kuster  replied  to 
him  in  his  *  Diatribe  Anti-Gronoviaoa,  in  qua  editio  Suidse 
defenditur,  itemque  hand  pauca  loca  Hesychii  emendantur, 
et  denique  quid  fuerit  Ms  grave  apud  veteres  Romanes 
expllcatur.  Accedit  Diatribe  de  verbo  eemo,'  Amsterdam, 
1712.  In  this  last  dissertation  on  the  verb  '  cemo,*  Kualer 
gave  a  specimen  of  a  series  of  observations  on  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, aoout  which  he  had  been  busy  for  years,  but  which  he 
left  incomplete  at  his  death.  Tbis  dissertation  also  led  him 
into  a  controversy  with  Perizonius.  About  1713  Kuster, 
being  then  at  Paris,  obtained  fi-om  Louis  XIV.,  through  the 
friendship  of  L' Abb£  Bignon,  a  pension  of  2000  livres.  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1716.  His  notes  on  Hesychius,  which  he  left 
in  manuscript,  were  inserted  by  J.  Alberti  in  his  edition  of 
Hesychius,  2  vols,  fol.,  1746.  Kuster  was  one  of  the  best 
scholars  of  his  time. 
KUTCH.  [Cutch;  Hiptduhtan.] 
KUTEERA,  or  KATITIA,  a  kind  of  gum,  considered 
in  India  by  the  native  practitioners  of  medicine  to  be  a 
good  substitute  for  Tragacanth.  Indeed,  they  consider  it 
to  be  llie  true  IVagacanlh,  which  is  described  by  Avicenna 
under  the  name  kuseera  in  the  original  Arabic,  while  the 
plant  which  yields  it  is  named  Ketad,  and  its  gum  Draga- 
canthum.  The  Kuteera  gum  a  good  deal  resembles  Traga- 
canth  in  appearance,  but  does  not  in  other  respects  corre- 
spond with  that  gum,  according  to  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  on  it  in  Europe.  It  has  been  described 
by  Martins  under  the  name  Kuteera  (Pharmakognoae,  p. 
338),  which  Guibourt  says  is  the  same  as  his  Gomme  de  Bas- 
tora.  Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that  Sterculia  urens  '  yields  a 
gum  not  unlike  Tragacanth,  and  has  been  sent  to  London 
as  such ;  but  the  artists,  who  use  that  gum,  did  not  find  it 
answer.'  He  however  mentions  that  the  water  in  which 
he  kept  the  green  branches  for  examination  became  thick, 
like  a  clear  glutinous  jelly,  while  the  bark  was  exceedingly 
astringent.  (I^  Ind.,  p.  1 1 1 .)  Dr.  Royle,  on  the  contrary, 
states  that  the  gum  called  Kuteera,  and  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  IVagacanlh  in  north  western  India,  is  yielded 
by  Cochloapermum  Gostypium,  and  he  possesses  some  of 
the  same  Kind  of  gum  collected  by  Mr.  Malculmson  in 
Central  India,  accompanied  with  specimeiu  of  the  tree 
which  yielded  iu  This  is  identically  the  above-named  spe- 
F.  a,  Ma  820. 


cies,  which  is  so  highly  ornamental  on  the  lower  mountains 
of  India,  with  its  large  and  rich-coloured  yellow  flowers. 

KUYP.  or  CUYP,  ALBERT,  was  the  son  and  disciple 
of  Jacob  Gerutze  Ku)!),  an  eminent  landscape  painter  of 
Dart,  and  a  pupil  of  Abraham  Bloemart  Jacob's  works, 
chiefly  views  from  nature  in  the  environs  of  Dort,  wera 
highly  and  justly  valued,  and  his  memory  was  held  in 
esteem  at  Dort  fiv  having  founded  in  1642  the  Academy  of 
Painting  of  St.  Lake  in  that  town,  in  coiuunction  with  J. 
van  Hasselt,  Com.  Tegelberg,  and  J.  Grief.  His  son 
Albert  was  bom  at  Dort  in  1606.  Though  his  ihther's  dis- 
ciple, his  manner  is  very  different,  and  he  embraced  a 
greater  variety  of  subjects.  '  The  pictures  of  this  master,' 
says  that  profound  critic  Dr.Waagcn,  *  are  the  most  splen- 
did prool^  that  the  charm  of  a  work  of  art  lies  far  more  in  a 
I»x}found  and  pure  feeUng  of  nature,  in  the  knowledge  and 
masterly  use  of  the  means  of  representation  whicli  art  sup- 
plies, than  in  the  subject  itself ;  for  otherwise  how  would  it 
be  possible  firom  such  monotonous  natural  scenery  as  Hoi 
land  affords,  where  the  extensive  green  levels  are  broken 
only  by  single  trees  and  ordinary  houses,  and  intersected 
by  catuis,  to  ^oduce  such  attractive  variety  as  their  pic- 
tures offer?  How  could  it  happen  that  so  many  pictures, 
even  of  eminent  masters,  sucn  as  J.  Both  and  Pynaker, 
who  represent  the  rich  and  varied  scenery  of  Italy,  have  less 
power  to  toudi  our  feelings  than  those  of  Kuyp,  Ruys- 
daal,  and  Hobbima?  In  elevation  of  conception,  know- 
ledge of  aerial  perspective,  with  the  greatest  glow  and 
warmth  of  the  serene  atmosphere.  Kuyp  stands  unrivalled, 
and  may  justly  be  called  the  Dutch  Claude.  In  the  im  ■ 
paato,  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  execution,  he  greatly 
resembles  Rembrandt.'  Though  Kuyp  is  reckoned  among 
the  cattle- painters,  all  kinds  of  which  he  represented  with 
equ^  truth  and  felicity,  he  likewise  painted  landscapes, 
properlv  so  called,  and  sea-pieces.  He  excelled  in  every 
thing  that  he  attempted ;  and  yet  it  is  nmarkable  that  he 
has  been  comparatively  little  known  abroad.  Scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  bis  life ;  even  of  the 
year  of  his  death  we  can  find  no  record.  Kuyp's  works  were 
80  low  in  value,  that  a  beautifhl  picture  of  his,  for  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  paid  350  guineas,  was  bought  at  Hoorn,  in 
Holland,  some  years  ago,  for  one  shilling  English.  He  is  a 
great  favourite  in  England,  and  it  is  here  that  his  fiuiist 
works  are  found,  chielly  in  the  National,  Bridgewater, 
Grosvenor,  and  Dulwich  Galleries,  in  the  collections  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Yarborough,  th^  duke  of  Bedford,  the 
marquis  of  Bute,  his  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  and  the  late 
Sir  Abraham  Hume. 

KYANITE,  CYANITE,  DISTHENE,  SAPPARE. 
This  mineral  occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  IVimary 
form  a  doubly  oblique  mism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  fkces 
of  the  primary  form.  rVacture  uneven.  Hardness  of  the 
sharp  portions  suf&dent  to  scratch  glass.  Colour  white, 
yellow,  and  various  shades  of  blue  and  green.  Streak 
white.  Lustre  vitreous,  pearly.  Transparent ;  translucent. 
Specific  gravity  3"6. 

By  the  blow-pipe  infusible,  and  merely  becomes  white 
even  in  a  very  strong  fire ;  with  borax  reamly  dissolves  into 
a  colourless  transparent  glass. 


Silica 

Alumina  . 
Lime 

Oxide  of  iron 
Water  and  loss 


38-50 
.  55-50 

O'SO 
.  2*75 

2'75 

100* 


Ado]  ysli 
Arfweiison. 

34-33 
64-89 

99-23 


Found  iu  Switzerland,  in  Scotland,  and  many  other  parls 
of  Europe,  and  also  in  North  and  South  America. 

KY'DI  A,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  family  of  Bytt< 
neriaces,  which  is  sometimes  called  Sterculiaccro.  The 
species  are  only  two  in  number,  found  in  the  hilly  parts 
both  of  Peninsular  and  Central  India,  as  well  as  all  along 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayan  mountains.  The  genus  is  dis 
tinguished  by  its  monadelphous  stamens,  having  the  tube 
split  about  the  middle  into  five  aliments,  each  bearing  four 
anthers  foscicled  tc^thor  at  the  apex.  The  trees  are  mo- 
derate sized,  with  altemato  five-nerved,  somewhat  five- 
lobed  leaves.  Tlie  flowers  are  white  and  panicled.  K. 
calydna,  having  the  exterior  calyx  ov  involucel  four- 
leaved,  and  larger  than  the  petals,  is-calledrAM-wiHaijOr 
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jbur-leaved,  bjr  tbe  natiTes  of  India.  like  tlid  greater  por- 
tion of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  this  genus  abounds 
in  a  bland  mucilage,  ft>r  which  it«  bark  is  employed  in  cla- 
rifying sugar  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  Guaiuma  ulmi- 
folia,  belonging  to  tbe  same  ikmily,  is  in  the  West  Indies. 

Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  establishing  this  genus,  says,  *  I  have 
ventured  to  give  it  the  aboTe  name  in  memory  of  the  late 
Colonel  Robert  Kyd,  of  Bengal,  whose  attachmen  t  to  botany 
and  h»(ioultttre  induced  bSn  to  retire  from  the  high  rank 


be  held  in  the  army,  to  have  more  leisure  to  attend  to  fata 
fiivourite  study,  to  the  advancemont  of  every  object  which 
bad  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  view,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company's 
botanic  garden  at  Calcutta,  where  be  wbs  particularly  attea- 
ti\-e  to  the  introduction  of  useful  plants,  and  to  their  bein:; 
dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  vcarld  for  the  good  of  nuut- 
kinii  in  genenl.* 
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K,  pue  170 

Kftbylea  [Algiers,  nd.  I,  p.  327] 

Kaempfer,  170 
Ksmpr^riftflTO 
Kaffk,  170 

Kuliiro,  or  Cairo,  171 

KaliBu  ( Proboscis  Uonksy } 

[Nasalis] 
KakoxfliM,  171 
KaUndAT,  173 
Kaleudn  [KalMkdar] 
Kali,  173 

Kulraucks  rCalmucl»] 
Kulseepve  ^Antelape,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
83] 

K  ilfit^a  ((tovcmment),  173 

Kaifiira  (town),  173 

Kuinichi  [PBlanttfdea;R«Uid«{ 
Mef^apodiln] 

Kampeo,  or  CamMO,  173 

Ksmtchatka,  174 

Kaodahw,  or  Candabar  {Af- 
ghanistan 1 

Kaii){aroo.  Kanf^roo,  or  Kan- 
({urou  [M->niiipiaiiu] 

Kaut,  Iininauuel>  175 

Kanlemir,  177 

Kiioliii.  177 

Karabagh  [Georgia'] 

KxraiDuiii,  177 

Karphulitv,  173 

Karphosiileritei  178 

Kitrtli  [Chtort^iaj 

K<*flaii  [Ca<«n] 

Katnaniln  [Nepaull 

Katii  [Hiuduvtao.  vol.  xiL.  p, 
221] 

Keati,  Johu,  178 
Keeptir,  Lord  TLord  Keeper] 
Kui^hley  [ Yoiluhiru] 
Kelp,  179 

Kelso  [Roxburghsbiiej 

Knubte,  179 

Kempis,  Thomas  ft,  179 

Keaiplen.  180 

Kendal  [Westmarelaadl 

K«at!h  [Egypti 

Keail  worth  rVVaririckshir*] 

Keaaebeck  [Maine] 

Keaaett,  White.  18u  . 

Kcimtcott,  Bettjamio,  ISO 

Kent,  181 

Kent,  William,  197 

Kent,  James,  1 97 

Kent's  Bole,  197 


Kentucky,  197 
KenTon,Lord,  199 
Kepler,  John,  200 
K«rraaa  IPenia] 
Kermansnaw  [Persia] 
Kennn  Mineral,  203 
Kirodon,  203 
Kerry  203 

Kersey,  Kerseymere  [Wootten 

Mtinuf act  lire*] 
Kertsch  [Crime^ 
Keatevvn  [Lineulnahire] 
Kestrel,  or  Kestril,  206 
Kt!swick  [Cumberlaadl 
Ketchup  [MushtoomsJ 
Kettering  [NotthamptonihireJ 
K£tupa  [Owli] 
Keuper,  206 

Kev«I  [  Antel<^,  vol.  ii.,  p.  83] 

Kev  j^Surrey] 

Key,  ID  mutic,  266 

KhalifJCaliph] 

Khair  Eddia  [Bsibaiana»  Kur 

Kddini 
Khan,  207 
Kbaya,207 
KhtfiniitUer,  207 
Kheraskuv,  207 
Kherson,  207 
Khorassan  [Peitial 
Khosru  I..  1I.,20& 
Kiachta,  209 
Kiilderaiin8ter,209 
Kidnapping,  209 
Kidney*,  210 
Kiilaeyi,  Diseases  of,  810 
Kiel,  210 
Kien  Loong,210 
Kicw  (government),  211 
Kiew  (town),  211 
Kilda,  St.,  212 
Kildare  (county),  212 
Kildare  (dioccBe),  215 
Kilkenny  (eiiunly'),  216 
Kilkenny  (city),  219 
Killala,  221 
Killaloe.  221 
Killariiey,  222 
Killaroey  Lakes  fKetry] 
KUlasi  222 
Killenite,  222 
KillfeBora,  222 
KUliney,  222 
KUnacduagh,  222 
Kibmrnock,  323 


I  Ktlmore,  223 
KimboUon  [HuntiagdoDshire] 
Kimchi,  Daiid,  223 
Kiacardineshiie,  223 
King.  224 
Kmg,  WilUara,  285 
Kinit  George's  Sound,  825 
Xing&shen,  223 
King's  Conaly,  233 
King's  Evil  [Scrofula] 
King's  Lynn  [Lynnl 
King's  Yellow,  236 
Kings,  Books  of,  238 
Kingsdere,  236 
Kingston  [Jamaica! 
Kingston-«n-UtiU  [Hull] 
Kingtitoa-on-Thames  [Surrey] 
Kinic  Acid,  237 
Kinkajou  [Potto] 
Kino,ib7 

Kinostemon  [Tortoises] 
Kinioss,33S 
Klnioss^hire,  338 

Kinsale.  238 

Kintyre,  or  Cantira  [A]^1e- 

ahiiej 
Kinyxu  [Tortoises] 
Kiuosioo  [Japan] 
Kippis,  Andiev,  239 
Kircner,  AthonastuH,  240 
KirghiH  [Turkistanl 
Ktrkaldy  [Fifeshire] 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  [Westmoie- 

land] 

Kirkcudbright,  Siewarlry,  240 

Kirkcudbright  (town),  241 

Kirkdale,  241 

Kirkham  ^Lancashiie] 

Kirk  Seasions  [Sessions,  Kirk] 

Kirwau,  Richard,  241 

Kislna  [Hiiiduslau.p.  209] 

Kitchen  Garden,  242 

Kite  [Falconid»,vol.x.,p.l87J 

Kittiwake  [Lariila] 

Kiva  [Turkistan] 

Kixil  Irmlk,  244 

Klaproth.  UsrUn  Henry,  244 

Kleenebok  fAnielt^e,  voL  iL, 

p.  82; 

Kleist  [Germany  (Idteratun)] 
KUpspnuger  [Antelope,  vtd.  n.» 

p.  77] 
Klopstock,  244 
Knaresborough  [TorluhiEe] 
KniUer,  845 


Knight.  Knighthood,  845 
Knight  of  the  Shiie,  24G 
Kai^ht's  Fee,  247 
Knight's  Service,  247 
Knight,  Richard  Payne,  247 
Kni^i,  Tbomas  Andrew,  248 
Kniifhton,  Henry,  849 
Knisteneeux  [AlgowiumsJ 
Knot  [Scolopaeiito] 
Knox,  John,  249 
Knutafurd  [Cheshire] 
Koala  r Marsupial] a] 
Koba  [Antelope,  voL  u^ph  791 
Kokan  [Turkistan] 
Kong  Mountdins,  2)1 
Kdait^sbcrg  (govenitnent),  2bl 
Ktfnigsbetg  (town),  251 
Kooba  [Georgia,  p.  170] 
Koodoo  [Aiitsloiie,  voL  u.,  p. 

Koom  n*eisia] 
Koran  [Mohamined] 
Koray,  Adeimantee,  852 
Kurdufan,  2.>2 
Kdrner,  Tiieodor,  2S3 
Kosciusko,  253 
KilslritE,  253 
Kostroma  [Costroma] 
Kotzebue,  August  Friedrieh 

Fenlinand  von,  254 
Kotsebue,  Otto  voa,  254 
Konli  Khan  [Nadir  Shah] 
Kram^ria,  2d4 
Krameriicete,  254 
Krants,  Albert,  355 
Kreosote  [Creosote] 
Krishna  [Vislmul 
Kobatriyas  [Hindustan,  p.  231 1 
Kuban,  265 
Kahluch,2:)5 
Kuinaon,  255 
Kupferschiefer,  255 
Kur,  or  Koor,  255 
Kurdiatan  [Persia] 
Kurile  Islands,  256 
Kurland  [Couriaodj 
Kursk  (govenunent),  856 
Kursk  (town),  256 
Kuster,257  i 
Kuh^fCutchj  Hioduitul 
Kuteera,  257 
Kuyp,  257 
Kyanite,257 
Kydia,257 
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L  is  a  liquid  formed  at  tbat  part  of  the  palate  which  is 
near  the  teeth.  It  is  therefore  allied  at  once  to  the  adjoin- 
ing liquids  r  and  n,  and  to  the  palato-dental  consonants. 
The  various  forms  which  the  letter  has  assumed  may  be 
seen  in  Ai.fhabbt.  The  interchanges  to  which  it  is  liable 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  £  is  interchangeable  with  r.  Hence  from  the  Greek 
or  rather  Latin  apottolo,  ejnitola,  the  French  have  derived 
ajjottra,  aj^trt ;  efiisire,  epilre.  Again,  in  Latin,  while  from 
rivo,  a  stream,  rivali,  living  near  the  same  stream,  and 
from  aevo,  affe,  ae^uali,  of  the  same  age,  are  derived ;  yet 
popuh  and  /amlta  lead  to  the  adjectives  twjntfart,  /ami- 
liari,  belonging  to  the  same  people,  or  the  same  fhmily. 
These  last  irorda  it  will  he  observed  alreadv  possessed  an  t. 
Id  the  same  way  the  well-known  town  on  the  African  coast 
has  been  called  at  di&rent  times  Algiers  and  Argel.  The 
Spanish  coronal  corresponds  to  our  coloruL  Uualis,  in 
Sardinia,  is  now  Cagliari.  Salamanca  was  called  in  antient 
times  Salmanttca  and  Hermandico. 

2.  L  with  n,  as  Ba^cino  (onis),  Barcelona;  Ruscino, 
Itntusillm;  Bononia,  Bologna  or  Boulogne,  Nebrista, 
Lebrixa;  *vcv/mv  from  wvtft  or  irKtvfMv,  Lat.  pulmo; 
benus  and  beUtu  in  Latin,  Banwrof  and  ^Anaros  in  Greek ; 
hrpov,  mtnm  ;  anima  in  i^t,  Ital.  alma. 

3.  L  with  as  8t.Aegidiu»;  8t.  Giles;  gridiron,  mean- 
ing griU-iron;  and  the  English  title  admiral  is  derived 
from  the  Spanish  almirante.  But  see  D,  No.  4.  L  is  also 
interchangeable  with  t,   (See  T.j 

4.  in  the  middle  of  words  with  li.  Examples  of  this 
are  abundant  in  the  Froich  pronunciation  of  the  /  mouille. 
Hence  from  the  French  billardt  is  derived  without  much 
alteration  of  sound  the  English  billiards.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  the  English  name  Villiers  and  the  French 
Villars,  which  are  no  doubt  of  the  same  origin,  should  be 
pronounced  so  perversely  that  the  first  writes  an  i  and  omits 
to  sound  it,  the  second  gives  an  t  to  to  the  ear  and  none  to 
the  sight.  This  change  prevails  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  as  f  vXXo  and/oflo,  a  leaf ;  aXXo  and  aHo, 
other ;  'oXX  and  £a/i.  leap.  Even  in  the  Greek  itself  /iSXXov 
must  be  a  corruption,  as  analozy  would  require  /loXo,  /loXtov, 
fiaXtoro.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  Greeks  gave  to  the 
double  I  in  this  word  the  same  sound  as  the  French  now  do. 
On  any  other  principle  itwould  be  impossibleto  defend  the  cir- 
cumflex accent,  which  is  only  placed  on  syllables  terminating 
in  a  rowel.  It  would  perhaps  not  be  wrong  to  write  tncvWo 
rather  than  vvaKo,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  spolio,  a  skin 
or  covering.  With  these  forms  may  be  compared  Mallorca, 
pronounced  Mayorca,  the  Spanish  name  for  Majorca.  Lastly, 
the  Portuguese  write  Ih  with  the  same  sound. 

5.  L  disappearing.  Not  very  dissimilar  is  the  Italian  in- 
terchange of  cl,  ^with  pi,  ehi,  Jt;  aa  from  plmo,  AiU, 
pieno ;  piamt^  flat  or  low,  piano ;  Pteumtia,  Piaeenza  ;  claei, 
a  key.  cAwm;  elaro,  bright,  chiaro;  clamara,  to  call,  ehia- 
wrej  anAJhrt%Aoii6tfJlore;Jlu(^  a  wave,j(of<o;  Fto- 
nnA'a,  once  FiorentOt  now  Jvmvt^  the  existing  name  of 
Florence. 

This  loss  of  an  2  after  a  consonant  appears  in  other  lan- 
guages. The  German  fliehen,  to  fly.  has  for  its  chief  element 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  fug.  In  the  same  language 
(iinpern  and  Jispem  both  mean  to  whisper ;  JUttim  and 
fitlich  both  mean  a  wing;  blinzen  corresponds  to  the  Eng- 
lish words  blink  and  wink.  The  word  dre\fack,  threefold,  is 
derived  from  drei  and  Jhck.  Again  the  Greek  vkvo  and 
tlie  Latin  somno,  sopor,  have  sop  for  the  radical  syllable. 
In  the  Gothic  in-suepp-an,  the  same  root  has  the  form  suev, 
t>nt  in  German  scMof^  and  in  English  steep.  Lastly,  the 
Latin  daud,  shut,  ana  etetfi,  key  (words  of  the  same  origin, 
u  is  proved  br  the  various  forms  of  suam,  sweet),  appear  in 
German  in  tne  form  sdUuss,  and  in  English  as  shut  and 

hey. 

4.  L  with  Ui  particulaiiy  after  an  a.  Alfidena,  a  town,  or 
^yfidena;  <Xtt)uo<nwi},  pity  (us^  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to 
*"?nify  charitable  gifts),  Ital.  Hmosina,  Fr.  aumSne,  Eng. 
almt ;  Lat.  cUiari,  an  altar,  Fr.  autel;  Lat.  aliqui-uno,  Ital. 
olcunn,  Fr.  aitcun;  Lat.  ulna,  Fr.  aune.  The  French  also 
nntract  tho  pronoun  and  article  d  Is,  d  les,  io  au  and  aux, 

7.  Many  words  b^inning  vith  an  I  enco  had  other  con- 


sonants  before  the'  /  as  in  Latin,  loco,  a  place,  UH,  a  suit. 
lalo,  broad,  were  once  preceded  by  #<— thus,  stloco,  stliti, 
stlato.  This  explains  how  lato  in  Latin  is  the  participle  of 
toll.  It  must  once  have  been  tkUo,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  forms  of  the  same  root,  viz.  rXq-Toc,  rX(;-/iwv,  as  well  as 
ToK-fiij.  Again  the  English  liquorice  is  a  corruption  from 
the  word  glyco-rhiza,  sweet-root  To  this  head  perhaps 
belongs  the  Welsli  sound  of  words  beginning  with  II,  as  for 
example  all  the  places  beginning  with  IMm,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  some  as  thlan,  by  others  as fian.  Perhaps  ianu 
end/bfinef  are  kindred  words. 

8.  £  is  very  apt  to  appear  in  a  root,  sometimes  before  a 
vowel,  sometimes  after  one,  as  in  the  Greek  words  raXe  or 
kK.1i,  paK  or  ^Xi),  &c.  Where  this  slipping  occurs  after  a 
sound  like  k,  the  /  is  apt  to  be  converted  into  an  r.  Thus 
the  Greek  tTKoKiv,  poke,  is  in  Latin  scru-iari  (compare  the 
phrase  scrutari  ignem,  to  poke  the  fire).  So  KoXvxrw  and 
Kpvuru  are  of  the  same  origin ;  ncXoc  and  the  lAtin  crus, 
atoXoiff  and  crux;  celeber  and  creber. 

LA,  in  music,  the  name  given  in  England,  Italy,  and 
France,  to  the  sixth  of  the  syllables  used  in  solmization 
[Ek>LifizATiON],  and  by  the  two  latter  countries  to  the  note 
called  A  by  the  Germans  and  English. 

LAAlJlND,  LALAND.  er  IDLLAND^  a  bishopric  of 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  comprises  the  islands  of  Laaland 
and  Falster,  the  united  area  of  which  is  660  square  miles, 
and  the  population  64,000.  The  island  of  Laaland  is  si- 
tuated in  the  Baltic,  between  54*  39' and  54°  bV  N.lat,  and 
10°  56'  and  1 1°  50'  E.  long. :  its  length  from  west  to  east  is 
about  60  miles,  its  breadth  20  miles,  and  its  area  is  460 
square  miles.  The  population,  which  is  about  45,000  in- 
habitants, is  less  than  tne  island,  which  is  extremely  fertile, 
might  support ;  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy  and  the  water 
bad.  The  country  is  low,  Hat,  and  has  much  marsh  ground. 
The  soil,  as  already  observed,  is  extremely  fertile,  producing 
all  kinds  of  corn,  pulse,  flax,  hops,  potatoes,  fruit,  timber,  &o. 
for  exportation.  The  inhabitants  have  great  numbers  of 
honied  cattle,  and  fish  are  very  abundant.  There  are  four 
towns  in  the  island :  Mariboe^  situated  on  a  lake,  whicb^ 
though  it  has  not  1000  inhabitants,  is  considered  as  the 
capiial ;  Noskow,  with  2000  inhabitants,  which  has  a  good 
harbour  and  considerable  trade ;  Nyestedt,  with  800  inha- 
bitante,  who  follow  the  seal  fishery;  and  Rodbye.  with  900 
inhabitants,  on  a  bay  With  many  small  islands,  fVom  vliich 
is  the  passage  to  Femern  and  to  Helligenhafen  in  Hol- 
stein. 

LABARRAQUE'S  DISINFECTING  LIQUIDS. 
Solution  of  chloride  of  lime  and  of  diloride  of  soda.  [Fu- 

UIOATION.] 

LA'BEO  fCuvier),  a  genua  of  fishes  belonging;  to  the 
Cyprinidie.  The  species  of  this  genus  resemble  the  true 
carps  in  having  the  dorsal  fin  long*  but  they  do  not  possess 
the  strong  spine  of  the  anal  and  dorsal  fins.  The  hps  ar« 
very  thick  and  fleshy,  and  more  or  less  crenulated.  There 
are  no  cirri.  An  illustration  of  this  genus  will  be  found  in 
the  Cyprinus  Niloiicus  of  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire.  (See 
Poissons  da  Nil^  pi.  xi.,  f.  2.)  The  Cyprinus  Jlmbriatus  of 
Bloch,  Schn.,  p.  441,  sp.  24,  and  the  Catostomus  cyprinus 
of  Lesueur,  also  belong  to  the  genus  IjLbeo,  which  nas  no 
representative  in  the  European  seas. 

LABEO,  a  ANTISTIUS.    [Jvstinian's  Lbouu- 

TION.] 

LA'BIA  [FORPICULIDJB.] 

LABIAT.B.  [Lamiacbjk.] 
LABIDOURA.  [Forkicolidjb.] 
LA'BIDUS.  [MuTiLLinA.] 
LAfilENUa  [Cjuar.] 

LABLAB,  a  name,  it  is  said,  of  Egyptian  origin,  which 
has  been  adopted  hj  botanists  to  designate  a  genus  of  Pa- 
pilionaceous Lejgummoss  of  the  trUie  I%aseolese.  This 
genus,  like  Dolichos,  from  which  it  has  been  separated,  is  a 
twisting  climber  with  leaves  composed  of  three  large 
leaflets.  The  flowers  are  in  racemes,  and  either  white  or 
purple- coloured.  The  legumes  are  large,  Ecimitar-shaped, 
fiat,  and  compressed,  tubercularly  muricated  along  the 
sutures,  and  having  the  seeds  separated  from  one  anethex 
by  tnuHverH  partitions.  It  is  on  account  of  theso««^ 
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and  legumea  lliat  ino  species  are  valued  and  cullivaleil  in 
liul  countries  Buch  as  India,  Egj  pt,  and  the  West  India 
Ulandfi.  B&  well  aa  in  China.  In  Indian  Lablab  vulgaris 
and  cultraiiu  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  rainy  season  in 
gBJ^ena.  and  may  be  conaidered  the  analogues  of  the  French 
and  kidney  bean^i  of  European  gardens. 

LABORATORY,  th»  room  in- which  chemical  opera- 
tions are  performed.  The  requisites  for  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  and  the  necessary  instruments  for  a  laboratory 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  Professor  Faraday's  'Chemical 
MaDipulation.' 

LABORDE,  JEAN-BENJAMIN,  a  voluminous  writer 
on  the  history  of  music,  who  evinces  extensive  knowledge 
and  more  industry  than  method,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1734, 
uf  a  rich  ^niily,  and  received  a  most  liberal  education,  in- 
cluiling  music,  which  he  studied  under  the  celebrated  Ra- 
lueau.  He  was  intended  for  the  financial  department  of 
guvernment,  hut  his  inclination  prompted  him  to  seek  ad- 
mission to  the  gay  court  of  Louis  aV.,  to  whom  he  was 
appointed  premier  valet  de  chambre,  and  soon  hecomin;; 
the  favourite  and  conBdant  of  that  prince,  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  led  into  great  extravagance  and  dissipation.  But 
a  passion  for  music,  which  by  some  sour  moralists  of  the 
last  age  was  supposed  to  betray  men  of  leisure  into  in- 
jurious habits,  saved  htm  from  much  of  the  evil  that  most 
likely  would  otherwise  have  ensued  from  his  connection 
with  a  profligate  monarch  and  a  vicious  court :  he  composed 
several  operas,  and  these,  though  possessing  little  merit, 
proved  successful,  and  occupied  time  which,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, would  have  been  devoted  to  less  innocent  pleasures. 
On  the  death  of  Louis,  in  1774.  M.  Laborde  resigned  his 
oflice,  married,  and  entered  into  a  life  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity. He  became  one  of  the  fermiers-gcnerauxt  dovoted 
his  spare  hours  to  study,  and,  in  1780,  published  his  'Essai 
sur  la  Musique  Ancienne  et  Modemc,'  m  four  4to.  volumes, 
a  splendid  work,  got  up  at  vast  expense,  embellished  by  a 

great  number  of  remarkably  well -executed  engravings,  and 
lustrated  by  numerous  examples  of  French  national  music 
in  various  forms.  This  contains  an  abundance  of  informa- 
tion, drawn  with  great  labour  from  authentic  sources,  and 
though  exhibiting  occasional  prejudices,  and  so  desultory 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  entitled  a  Collection  of  Essays, 
rather  than  an  Essay,  yet  it  has  supplied  with  facts  and 
materials  writers— some  of  them  of  no  mean  reputation — 
who  have  not  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  the  slightest 
obligation. 

The  French  revolution  brought  in  its  train  the  ruin  of 
M.  Laborde.  A  /armer-gervfral  could  expect  no  favor 
from  those  whom  the  new  order  of  things  had  placed  in 
power;  he  therefore  withdrew  into  the  country,  and  hved 
concealed,  till  an  unlucky  indiscretion  of  a  person  inti- 
mately connected  with  him  made  his  retreat  known.  He 
was  conveyed  to  Paris  and  committed  to  prison,  where  he 
might  have  remained,  among  others,  till  one  of  those 
changes  in  the  government  to  which  so  many  owed  their 
lives  had  liberated  him  ;  hut  imprudently,  and  against  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  pressed  for  trial,  was  condemned, 
and  perished  on  the  scaffold  on  the  20th  of  July,  1794,  just 
five  days  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  his  sanguinary 
colleagues. 

The  great  pecuniary  resources  of  M.  Laborde,  together 
with  his  activity  and  indefatigable  industry,  enabled  him 
to  publish,  in  a  sumptuous  manner,  many  original  works; 
also  some  translations  from  the  English.  Among  the  former 
are:  an  'Essai  sur  I'Histoire  Chronologique  de  plus  de 
80  Peoples  de  I'Antiquitt,'  2  vols.,  in  4to. ;  a  *  Description 
gfintrale  et  parliculiare  de  la  France,' in  folio;  and 'Ta- 
bleaux Topt^raphiques,  Geographiques,  Historiques,  &c., 
do  la  Suisse,  4  vols.,  in  folio. 

LABOUR.   [Wages;  Wealth.] 

LABOUR,  PAYS  DE.  [BAsquES,PAY3DEs:  Guyennk 
and  Gascognb,] 

LABRADOR.   [Hudson's  Bay.] 

LABRADORITE,  LABRADOR  FELSPAR,  occurs  in 
rolled  or  imbedded  crystalline  masses.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  a  doubly-oblique  prism;  fracture  uneven, 
conciioidal ;  hardness  5*5  to  6-5,  scratches  phosphate  of 
hme,  and  is  scratched  by  quartz ;  colour  white;  grey ; 

S^XT-tor^-Vi"'"  ^""^^^-"^^  '^'^^ 

When  powdered  and  heated  in  muriatic  acid  it  gelati- 

Sirf  T""}  hlowpipe.  fuses  into  a  com- 

."^ct  gWss,  with  a  briUiant  fracture. 


Found  on  the  coast  of  Ijibrador ;  nnd  in  Devonshire  im 
bedded  in  a  trap  rock.    It  is  probably  a  variety  of  Albite. 
Analysis  of  the  mineral  from  Labrador — 
Silica  .       .       .  55-75 
Alumina      .  26' HO 

Lime  .       .    II '00 

Soda  .  .  .  4-00 
Oxideof  Iron  1*25 
Water         .       .  0*50 

99" 

LABRAX  (Cuvier),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  section  Acan- 
thopterygii  and  family  Fercids.  The  fishes  of  this  genus 
are  closely  allied  to  the  true  Perches,  but  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  opercular  bones  being  covered  with  scales, 
the  absence  of  denticulalions  on  the  suborbital  and  intcr- 
opercular  hones,  the  operculum  being  terminated  by  two 
spines,  and  likewise  by  the  tongue  being  almost  entirely 
covered  with  minute  and  closely  set  teeth.  There  are 
two  dorsal  fins. 

The  Labrax  lupus  (Cuvier),  a  flsh  commonly  kt.own  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  the  Basse,  and  sometimes  called 
the  Sea-dace,  is  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  its  flesh 
being  excellent  food,  it  has  been  long  known,  and  was 
called  by  the  Romans  Lupus,  and  by  the  Greeks  Labrax. 

The  Basse  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  on  our  own 
shores:  it  is  generally  from  about  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  but  sometimes  attains  a  much  larger  size.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body  are  dusky-blue,  passing 
into  silvery-white  on  the  sides  and  belly ;  the  fins  arc  pale- 
brown.  In  form  it  very  much  resembles  the  perch,  and, 
like  that  fish,  it  has  two  distinct  dorsal  fins,  the  rays  of  the 
first  being  spinous,  and  those  of  the  second  being  flexible : 
the  scales  are  of  moderate  size. 

The  Rock  fish  or  Striped  Basse  of  the  United  States  {La- 
brax lineatus  of  Cuvier  and  Valenc.)  also  belongs  to  tho 
present  genus,  and  indeed  very  closely  resembles  the  L. 
lupus  in  form,  but  attains  a  larger  size,  and  is  adorned  with 
seven  or  eight  longitmlinal  black  lines  on  a  silvery-ground 
colour.  There  is  also  a  second  American  species  of  Basse, 
the  Labrax  mucronaius  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  which 
differs  from  the  former  in  having  no  black  lines  on  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  in  being  of  a  smaller  size  and  deeper  and 
shorter  form. 


Bead  of  Labrax  Lnpua. 

LA'BRIDjB  (LabroTdefi,  Cuvier),  according  to  Cuvier  s 
'  Regno  Animal,'  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Acantho- 
pterygii.  The  fishes  belonging  to  this  family  are  of  an 
oblong  form,  covered  with  scales,  usually  of  large  size, 
formed  of  simple  larainai,  and  with  the  external  or  posterior 
margin  smooth ;  they  have  a  sinyle  dorsal  fin  supported  in 
front  by  spinous  rays,  each  of  which  is  generally  furnished 
with  a  membranous  appendage ;  the  jaws  are  covered  by 
thick  fleshy  lips;  two  upper  pharyngeals  aie  attached  to 
the  cranium,  and,  together  with  a  large  lower  pharangeal, 
ore  armed  with  teeth,  which  are  large  and  rounded,  some* 
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times  pointed  or  lamiuated,  and  generally  very  strong.  The 
intestinal  cantd  is  without  cceca,  or  when  these  appen- 
dages are  present  they  are  of  Bmall  size,  and  there  is  a 
simple  and  strong  natatory  bladder.  The  following  genera 
are  contained  in  this  family: — Labrus  proper,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are — opercula  and  preopercula  without 
■pines  or  dentations ;  cheek  and  operculum  covered  with 
scales ;  lateral  line  straight,  or  nearly  so.  Of  this  genus, 
the  species  of  which  are  called  Wrasses,  we  have  several 
examples  on  the  British  coast.  The  Ballan  Wrasse  (ZoAtm 
tnacmatus,  Bloch),  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  on  various 


Tho  Ballan  Wiane.  (Labnu  maculanu.} 

parts  of  our  coast ;  it  is  about  eiehteen  inches  long,  of  a  red 
colour  above,  pale  orange  beneato,  and  adorned  with  bluish 
green  oval  spots;  the  fins  and  tail  are  green,  with  a  few 
red  spots,  the  dorsal  fin  is  spotted  at  the  base.  The  length 
of  the  head  compared  to  the  whole  length  of  the  fish  is  as 
one  to  ftur,  and  the  depth  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  head,  ^e  fln-rays  are,  dorsal.  20  +  11 :  pectoral,  15 ; 
ventral,  1  +  5 ;  anal,  3  +  9 ;  caudal,  13.  Besides  this  species 
we  have  the  Green-streaked  Wrasse  (.Labnu  lineatus),  the 
Bluc-Atriped  Wrasse  {Lahrus  variegatus,  Gmel.,  Linn.), 
the  Sea-wife  {Labrus  vetula,  Blocn),  the  Red  Wrasse 
{Labrus  carneua,  Bloch),  the  Comber  Wrasse  (Labrus 
camber,  Gmel.,  Limi.),  all  of  which  are  described  in  Mr. 
Yarrell's  '  History  of  British  Fishes.' 

Genus  Cheilinus,  Lacfep.— The  species  of  this  genus 
differ  only  from  the  true  Lubri  in  having  the  lateral  line 
interrupted  opposite  the  end  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  com- 
mencing again  a  little  below  the  break.  The  scales  on  the 
tail  are  targe,  and  extend  on  the  Sn.  These  fishes  inhabit 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  are  very  beautiful  in  colouring. 

Genus  Laehnolmmatt  Cuv.,  mcv  be  thus  characterized 
anterior  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin  with  long  flexible  filaments ; 
pharyngeals  Aimished  with  a  villous  membrane,  with 
rounded  flat  teeth  on  the  binder  part.   The  known  species 
are  from  America. 

Genus  Julis,  Cuvier,  is  distinguished  from  Labrus  proper 
by  the  head  being  entirely  smooth  and  without  scales,  and 
the  lateral  line  Iwtng  suddenly  bent  opposite  the  end  of 
tbe  dorsal  fin. 

Julis  Mediterranea,  Risso  (Julis  vulgans,  Cuvier),  the 
Rainbow  Wrasse,  has  been  caught  off  the  British  coast ;  but 


Tbe  RunbowWiuH.  (Julta  If  •dUeHMUB.) 

*t  appoars  here  to  be  scarce,  though  a  well  known  fish  in 
'be  Mediterranean.  It  is  of  a  slender  and  elongated  form, 
nd  remarkable  for  the  elegant  distribution  of  its  colours, 
vhich  change  according  to  tne  light  and  position  :  on  each 
tide  of  the  body  is  a  broad  deulated  stripe,  extending  from 
the  head  nearly  to  the  tail,  of  a  silvery  and  fulvous  colour. 
Tlie  fin  rays  are  :~dor3al,  9 -{-IS;  anal,  2  -|-  13 ;  caudal,  1 3 ; 
pectoral,  12 ;  and  ventral,  1  -f  5.  A  si}ecimen  described  by 
Amovan,  which  exceeded  seven  inches  in  length,  was  caught 
off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  is  the  only  recordsd  instance 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  on  the  British  coast. 

The  species  of  tbe  genus  Anampses  of  Cuvier  differ  from 
those  of  the  genus  Julis  in  having  two  fiat  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  which  prqiect  and  curve  outwards. 

Iba  genos  CnnUabrw  of  Cnvier  has  tbe  general  cha* 


racters  of  Labrus  proper,  but  the  margin  of  the  preopenu- 
lum  is  dentated. 

Crenilabrus  Tinea,  Flem.,  called  the  'Oilt-head.*  'Connor. 
&c.,  is  ibund  on  many  parts  of  our  coast,  aid  indeed  is  ono 


The  Oilt-hokd.  (Cnnllabnii  tion.) 

of  the  commonest  species  of  the  family  Labride  we  possess 
it  is  fl-om  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length ;  the  upper  parts  are 
marked  with  alternate  red  and  bluish  longitudinal  lities ; 
below  the  lateral  line  the  colour  is  bluirii-green,  spotted 
with  dull  red ;  head  brownish-red,  with  undulating  lines  of 
an  azure-blue  colour;  dorsal,  caudal,  and  ventral  fins, 
bluish^rcen,  spotted,  and  lined  with  red :  pectorals  pale 
and  immaculate ;  greatest  depth  of  the  body  very  nearly 
one-third  of  the  entire  length. 

The  works  on  British  fishes  contain  three  other  species 
of  the  present  genus.  The  Groldsinny  (Crenilabrvs  comu- 
bicus,  Risso),  the  Gibbous  Wrasse  (Crenilabrus  gibbus, 
Flem.),  and  the  Scale-rayed  Wrasse  (Cremlabrus  luscus^ 
Yarrell), 

In  the  genus  Coricus,  Cuvier,  we  find  the  same  characters 
as  in  Crenilabrus;  but  the  mouth  is  protractile,  though  not 
quite  in  so  great  a  degree  as  in  the  next  genus,  Epibutus 
(Cuvier),  where  the  species  have  the  power  of  extenmng  the 
mouth  to  a  great  degree :  in  the  fishes  of  the  last-mentioned 
genus  the  head  and  body  are  covered  with  large  scales,  which 
extend  both  on  the  caudal  and  anal  flna ;  the  lateral  line  is 
interrupted,  and  there  are  two  long  conical  teeth  iu  each  jaw, 
behind  which  the  teeth  are  comparatively  small  and  blunt. 
The  onlv  species  known  (Epibulm  msidiator)  inhabits  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Clepticus  (Cuvier),  which  is  the  next  genus 
in  succession,  has  for  its  distinguishing  characters— the 
snout  small  and  cylindrical,  which  may  be  suddenly  pro- 
truded like  that  of  Epibulus,  but  which  is  not  so  long  as 
the  head:  the  teeth  are  minute,  the  body  oblong,  and  the 
head  obtuse;  the  lateral  line  is  continuous,  and  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  are  almost  entirely  enveloped  by  scales.  But 
one  species  is  known  (the  C.  genizara,  Cuv.),  and  this  is 
from  the  Antilles. 

In  the  genus  Gomphosus  (Lac^pSde),  the  muzzle  is  re- 
markably long  and  slender,  owing  to  the  prolongation  of 
the  maxdiary  bones ;  the  head  is  smooth,  as  in  JtUis.  The 
species  inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Gomphosus  vuidis,  Bennett,*  is  found  off  the  coast  of 
Ceylon,  and  is  of  t  dark  green  colour;  the  pectoral  fin  is 
marked  with  a  block  streak. 


Oompbons  riiidU 

Xyrichihyt  (Cuvier). — ^The  fishea  of  this  genus  are  a 
compressed  form,  uid  have  the  profile  of  the  head  high 
and  nearly  vertical:  the  body  is  covered  with  large  scales; 
the  lateral  line  is  interrupted ;  the  jaws  are  furnished  with 
a  range  of  conical  teeth,  of  which  those  in  tbe  centre  are 
the  longest ;  the  pharynx  is  beset  with  hemispherical  teeth. 
Ttie  compressed  form  and  almost  vertical  profile  of  the 
head  caused  tbe  older  authors  to  arrange  these  fishes  with 
the  CoTypheensB.  The  Xyrichthys  novaada  (Corypheena 
novacuia,  L.),  or  Razor-flsh  of  the  Mediterranean,  affords 
an  example  of  this  genus :  it  is  of  a  red  colmir.  irregularly 
striped  with  blue. 
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Gonus  Chromig,  Cuvicr  — With  the  thick  lipi,  protractile 
intermaxillaries,  pharangeal  bones,  filaments  to  the  dorsal 
spines,  and  the  general  appearance  of  a  Labrus,  these  fishes 
have  the  teeth  ia  both  jaws  and  on  the  pharangeats  sloniler 
and  thickly  set,  or,  as  Cfuvier  describes  tnem,  en  cardes,  but 
in  fW>nt  of  these  there  is  a  ranjge  of  conical  teeth.  The 
vertical  flos  are  filamentous.  The  ventral  fins  are  often 
prolonged  into  long  ftlamenle.  The  lateral  line  is  inter- 
rupted. A  small  species  of  this  genua,  which  is  of  a  ehesnut- 
hrown  colour,  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  the 
Sparia*  ehromi*,  lin.*  snolher  species  is  found  in  the 
Nile,  the  Labrtu  nilottew,  Hasaels,  &c.  The  genus  Cychla 
(Bloch,  Subn.)  differs  from  Chromia  in  having  the  body 
more  elongated,  and  in  having  the  whole  of  the  teeth  very 
slender  and  thickly  set,  like  the  pile  on  velvet,  and  forming 
a  broad  band:  it  contains  numerous  species.  The  genus 
Pseiiopa  (Cuvier)  differs  from  Chromis  in  having  the  head 
comiiressed,  the  eyes  placed  near  to  eacli  other,  and  the 
vtntra]  fins  much  elongated. 

Malaeanlhus,  Cuvier. — In  this  genus  there  are  the  gene- 
ral characters  of  labrus ;  the  maxillary  teeth  are  nearly 
the  same,  hut  the  pharyngeal  teeth  are  en  earde,  as  in 
Chromia.  The  body  is  elongated,  the  lateral  line  conti- 
nuous, the  operculum  is  produced  posteriorly  into  a  little 
sj)ine,  and  the  long  dorsal  fin  has  but  a  small  number  of 
slender  and  flexible  spines  in  front.  One  species  is  found 
in  the  Antilles,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  colour  with  irregular 
transverse  violet  stripes  and  has  a  creseent'sbaped  tau :  it 
is  ihe  Corypheena  plumieri  of  Lacipfide. 

Genua  Scarus,  Unn.— The  species  of  this  genus,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Parrot  fishes,  are  remarkable 
for  the  convex  and  rounded  form  of  the  jaws,  which  are 
beset  with  several  scries  of  scale-like  teeth,  which  are  so 
soldered  together,  that  they  usually  appear  to  form  solid 
masses  of  enamel :  these  teeth  succeed  each  other  from  be- 
hind forwards ;  those  at  the  base,  being  the  mott  recent  in 
formation, in  time  replace  those  above,  and  themselves  form 
the  cutting  edge.  Wnen  alive,  the  fleshy  lips  nearly  cover  the 
teeth.  In  general  form  and  in  the  hrge  scales  with  which 
the  body  is  covered  the  Parrot-fishes  resemble  the  tme  La- 
bi i;  their  pharyngeals,  like  them,  are  furnished  with  teeth, 
but  Uiey  consist  of  transverse  taminiB. 
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Tliese  fishes  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  seas  of  hot  climates, 
and  are  of  very  brilliant  colours,  which  last  circumstance, 
combined  with  a  jkncied  resonblanee  between  the  mouth 
and  the  beak  of  a  parrot,  has  given  rise  to  the  nameof  Par^ 
rot  fishes.  Some  of  them  have  a  crescent-shaped  tail,  and 
of  these  there  are  a  few  in  which  the  forehead  is  very  gib- 
bous ;  in  others,  the  tail  is  truncated.  Cuvier  has  sepa- 
rated  from  the  Parrot-fishes,  under  the  generic  name  Cal- 
liodon,  those  species  in  which  the  lateral  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  square  and  pointed,  and  in  which  there  is  an  inte- 
rior range  of  much  smaller  teeth  in  the  same  jaw;  and 
lastly,  M.  Cuvier  has  established  the  genus  Odax  for  the 
reception  of  those  Lahroid  fishes  which  approach  the  genus 
Labrta  in  having  the  lips  thick  and  fleshy,  and  the  lateral 
line  continuous,  and  the  jaws  composed  like  those  of  Seanu, 
but  which  are  however  fui  and  not  gibbous,  and  ore  covered 
by  the  lips ;  the  pharyngeal  teeth  are  as  in  Labrus.  The 
Searut  pulhu  of  Blooh  (Schneider)  belongi  to  this  oenus ; 
the  Qsh  is  found  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  is  of  a  blackish 
brown  colour,  and  furnished  with  small  scales. 

LABROIDES.  [Labrids.] 

LABRUS.  [Ubeios.] 

LA  BRUYBRE.   [BauYBaB,  La.} 

LABURNUM,  the  common  name  of  the  European  trees 
nanicl  by  botanists  Cytisus  alpinus  and  C.  laburnum.  It 
»  a  native  of  thQ  Al^  of  Europe,  and  ia  veil  knovn  in 


irtrdeiu  for  the  beanly  of  its  pendulous  rooemog  of  beauti  Ai 
yellow  flowers.  The  seeds  of  Laburnum  contain  a  poisonous 
substance  called  Cytisine ;  and  the  wood,  which  ia  oUv»- 
green,  hard,  and  compact,  is  ooeaaionally  used  by  the  turner 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

LABYRINTH.   [Ceeti:  Faiqum.] 

LA  CAILLE.  NICHOLAS  LOUIS  DB.  The  fbUov- 
ing  account  is  almost  entirelv  ttaa  Delambre,  either  ftom 
the  memoir  bybim  inserted  in  the  * Biographie  Univoiv 
selle,'  or  the  'Hist,  de I'Astron.  an  ISidrae Siicle.*  Tber» 
are  two  &ogw,  one  by  Gnndjean  de  Fflnefay,  the  other  bf 
G.  Brotier,  prefixed  to  the  'Ccelum  Australe.'  As  De- 
lambre  knew  of  these  ^oges,  we  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  examine  them. 

La  Caille  was  hcvn  at  Rumigny,  near  Ros(^»  in  Thie- 
rache,  March  13,  1713.  His  father,  a  retired  military 
ofiicer,  was  in  the  service  of  the  duchess  of  Venddme, 
and  was  himself  attached  to  science,  and  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  the  same  taste  in  his  son.  He  died  how- 
ever while  the  latter  was  at  the  college  of  Lisieux,  and 
his  son  was  enabled  to  continue  his  studies  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  He  chose  theology  as  his 
profession ;  hut  in  passing  his  first  examination  he  showed 
so  much  firankness  in  his  answer  to  some  questions  proposed 
bya  doctor  of  the  old  school,  that  this  examiner  would  have 
refused  him  his  degree  but  for  the  remonstrances  of  the  rest. 
This  incident  diitcouraged  him,  and  he  remained  content 
with  the  title  of  Abbe,  beyond  which  he  never  proceeded. 
He  had  previously  turned  nis  attention  to  astronomy  under 
great  disadvantages ;  and  upon  bis  renunciation  of  tbeo- 
^ogy.  Pouchy  above  mentioned,  who  relates  that  his  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  was  above  all  comprehension  in  so  young 
a  person,  introduced  him  to  James  Uassini,  who  gave  him 
employment  at  the  Observatory.  In  the  following  year,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Maialdi,  he  made  a  survey  of  part  of 
the  coast  of  France,  where  the  talent  which  he  showed  oc- 
casioned liis  being  employed  in  the  verificatian  of  the  arc  of 
the  meridian.  This  operation  (in  which  Cassini  de  Thury 
was  associated)  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1 739, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  be  had  competed  the  Irian- 
gulation  from  Paris  to  Perpignan,  had  measured  three 
bases,  made  the  requisite  astronomical  observations  at  three 
stations,  and  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  measure- 
ment of  a  degree  of  longitude.  In  the  winter  of  1740,  ha 
extended  his  operations  to  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  in 
order  to  test  some  suspicions  which  he  had  formed  upon 
the  accuracy  of  Picard's  measurement.  The  result  of  these 
labours  was  the  complete  establishment  of  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  degree  in  going  from  the  equator  to  the  poles; 
which,  though  long  known  to  be  theoretically  true,  had  not 
previously  been  confirmed  by  measiu^ment.  In  the'raean- 
while  La  Caille  had  been  appointed  to  a  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Mazarin  College,  the  duties  of  which  he  ful- 
filled with  care,  and  for  which  he  nublished  treatises  on 
geometry,  mechanics,  astronomy,  ana  optica.  He  was  also 
employed  in  the  calculation  of  ephemerides,  and  in  that  of 
eclipses  for  ISOO  years,  published  in  the  *  Art  de  Verifier  les 
Dates.'  In  1746  an  observatory  was  constructed  for  him  at 
his  college,  and  he  began  observation  on  a  large  scale.  The 
transit  instrument  h^g  then  but  little  used  in  France 
[Cassini],  he  had  no  means  of  judging  of  its  value ;  so  that 
with  old  methods  and  old  instruments  be  continued  his 
career  for  fourteen  years.  In  1751  he  made  bis  celebrated 
voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  be  remained  four 
years  or  somethnig  less.  His  object  was  to  form  a  cata- 
logue of  southern  stars,  and  up  to  the  present  time  his 
results  have  been  in  use.  He  determined  the  places  of 
about  ten  thousand  stars,  and  grouped  them  in  constella- 
tions i  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  Ihe  C^pe,  and 
made  a  survey  of  the  Mauritius  and  island  of  Bourhon 
He  received  &t  his  expenses  and  those  of  a  clockmaker 
who  accompanied  him,  all  instruments  included,  ten  thou- 
sand fVancs ;  and  so  accurately  did  he  keep  his  accounts, 
that  he  was  able  to  explain  his  expenditure  to  a  sou ;  it  was 
9144  francs  and  five  sous,  and  be  insisted  on  returning  the 
balance,  in  spite  of  the  disinclination  of  the  ofliccrs  of  the 
Treasury  to  receive  it.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  ]7.'i4,  and 
occupied  himself  in  the  preparation  uf  his  '  Fundnmonta 
AstrunomiEe,'  for  the  publication  of  which  he  cn<;a£{ed  to 
furnish  a  bookseller  with  almanacs  for  ten  years.  He  now 
began  to  use  the  transit  instrument,  but  with  60  much  duubt 
of  its  accuracy,  and  consequent  repeuUp»  of  observations, 
that,  "wwding  toDelam^i|f^.t^|e<^^^|^ 
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hy  him  at  tltii  time  vm  dfltetuined  vltli  a  degree  of  ac- 
curacy Ba|>ehor  to  that  of  the  fltndameiital  stars  of  other 
observatories.  He  also  published  the  poethnmoiu  works  of 
Bougner.  a  small  table  of  logarithms,  and  Tarious  observa- 
tiona.  At  the  end  of  1 761  he  was  seixed  with  gout,  but  he 
remained  durine  the  winter  empl(^ed  in  his  observatory, 
psssing  moat  nights  upon  cold  stones  in  the  act  of  observing: 
a  fever  was  the  consequence,  and  he  died  March  21,  1762, 
a^ed  49  years.  His  last  act  was  the  return  of  the  instru- 
ments which  he  had  borrowed  and  the  commission  oi  his 
manuscripts  to  his  friend  Maraldi. 

La  Gwlle  was  an  astronomer  whose  observations  will 
have  the  highest  value  as  long  as  astronomy  is  cultivated, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  others,  his  superiors  in  originality 
of  discoTory.  Lalando  said  of  him  that  he  alone  hEtd  made 
more  observations  than  all  his  contemporaries  put  together; 
which  Delambre  states  would  be  no  exa«eration,  if  spoken 
of  the  twenty-seven  yean  during  which  he  laboured.  But 
though  his  utility  was  much  increased  by  his  extraordinary 
aetivi^,  industry,  and  honesty,  yet  his  reputation  was  still 
more  indebted  to  the  genius  which  he  displayed  in  pro- 
ducing exaetness  out  of  imperfect  instruments.  Delambre 
remarks  that  the  repeating  circles  of  Lenoir  and  Reichen- 
boch  have  not  been  able  to  correct  ibe  latitude  of  the  Obser- 
vatory of  Paris  as  determined  by  La  Caille.  He  also  says, 
'  Having  been  called  upon  by  singular  conjunction  of  cir- 
cumstances to  go  over  and  verify  a  greet  part  of  the  labours 
of  La  Caille,  after  having  reviewed  with  the  greatest  care 
all  hie  star^  made  long  researches  on  refraction,  constructed 
new  solar  tables,  measured  the  meridian  of  France,  and  had 
in  my  hands  ft>r  several  jmn  all  the  manuscripts  of  La 
Caille,  I  never  Allowed  him  one  step  of  his  track  without 
feeling  increased  ndmiraticm  and  esteem  fyt  a  savant  who 
will  uways  be  ^  honour  of  French  astronomy,'  Delambre 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  severe  critic  in  all  quarten,  and  never 
shows  much,  if  any,  national  bias  in  great  questions:  an 
£loee  from  him  is  history. 

The  writings  published  by  La  Caille  are  as  follows: — 
1745-17A4,  Epbemerides;  1 746,  Lecons  Al£mentaires  d' As- 
tronomic G^om.  et  Phys.,  reprinted  in  1755,  1761,  and  in 
1 7(10,  with  notes  by  Lelande ;  translated  into  English  by 
Robertson,  1750 :  his  first  observations,  for  1 743,  are  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  which  appeared  in  1749;  1750, 
Lemons  iUmeUtaires  d'Optique,  a  work  which  maintained 
its  ground  a  long  time,  but  only  for  wuit  of  a  better : 
1750,  Avis  aux  Astronomes,  fco-,  a  pamphlet  recommend- 
ing the  corresponding  observations  to  he  made  in  Europe 
while  he  was  in  the  sooth :  1 769,  Observations  made  at  the 
Cape,  fOT  parallax  of  Moon,  Msn,  and  Venus:  1755-1764, 
Ephomerides,  on  the  model  of  which,  according  to  Lalande, 
oar  Nautical  Almanac  was  constructed :  1 757,  Fundaments 
Astronomiie;  among  many  other  thinn  this  contains  a 
catalogue  of  397  stars  (northemj,  of  which  Delambre  says 
that  it  cost  more  trouble  than  any  other  catalogue  ever  gave 
its  author:  1798,  Tabuts  Solares,  the  best  up  to  the  time 
of  Delambre  and  Zach. 

But  the  first  work  of  La  Caille  (according  to  Delambre, 
and  omitted  by  Lalande)  was  an  edition  of,  or  commentary 
on,  the  tract  of  Cotes,  entitled  Estimatio  Errorum,  &c.,  the 
first  attempt  to  «>ply  the  theory  of  probabilities  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  most  probable  mean  of  observations. 
La  Caille  was  an  astronomer  who  made  his  own  head  supply 
,the  deficiencies  of  his  workmen's  hands. 

He  posthumous  works  of  La  Caille  were  as  follows : — 
1765-1774,  Epbemerides;  containing  also  a  catalogue  of 
515  zodiacal  stars:  1768,  Journal  Historique  du  Voyage 
f«i  au  Cap  de  Bonne  Espftrance :  1 763,  Ccetum  Australe 
8lellif!erum,  the  rectHrd  of  his  obserratlons  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  contains  observations  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  Btar%  with  a  ca^mue  of  1942  principal  stars, 
which  catalogue  is  also  in  the  Memoirs  of  iba  Academy  for 
1752.  . 

,  lA  CHATRE.   [Chatre,  La.] 

LA  CONDAMINE,  CHARLES  MARIE,  was  born  at 
Paris  on  the  28th  of  January,  1701.  Upon  leaving  college 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  forthwith  proceeded 
to  t^e  part  in  the  siege  of  Rosas,  where  his  intrepidity  soon 
tendered  him  conspicuous ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  peace, 
finding  tho  expectations  of  promotion  which  be  had  pre- 
viously entertained  not  likely  to  be  realized,  he  quitted 
the  military  profession,  and  in  1 730  entered  the  Academy  of 
^noes  as  assislant'cfaemist  (*  ai^aint-ohemiste Shortly 
kfter  this  he  embarked  la  tm  expedition  to  the  Mediter- 


ranean, having  for  its  object  the  exploring  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  while  absent  visited  Trees,  Cyprus, 
and  Jerusalem,  and  passed  five  months  at  Constantinople, 
Upon  his  return  to  I^ris  the  Academy  were  busily  oo* 
cupied  in  discussing  the  arrangements  for  a  vt^age  to  the 
equator  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian, with  a  view  to  the  more  accurate  determination  of  the 
dimensions  and  figure  of  the  earth.  From  the  first  men- 
tion of  this  project  La  Condamine  directed  his  attention  to 
every  branch  of  science  connected  with  it.  *  The  very 
desire,'  saysCondorcet,  *of  being  connected  with  so  perilous 
an  undertaking,  made  him  an  astronomer.'  His  proposals 
having  been  accepted  by  the  Academy,  who  folt  how  much 
his  natural  zeal  and  courage  might  tend  to  the  success  of 
the  expedition,  be  ^in  (1735)  took  leave  of  his  country  in 
company  with  MM.  Bouguer  and  Godin,  and  proceeded  to 
Peru.  Tne  iktigue  utd  haraships  which  they  had  to  encounter 
till  their  return  in  1743,  and  which  were  heightened  br  the 
discord  and  Jealousy  which  rose  up  amon^  them,  have  oeen 
already  noticed.  [BouovsR.]  Upon  his  return  he  pub- 
lished '  An  Account  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Amazon,'  1745; 
and  in  llle  same  year,  an  abridged  account  of  his '  Travels  [n 
South  America.*  His  work  entitled '  The  Fieureof  the  Earth 
OS  determined  by  the  Observations  of  MM.  de  la  Conda- 
mine and  Bouguer,'  did  not  appear  till  1749.  In  1747  he 
proposed  to  his  government  the  adoption  of  the  length  of 
the  seconds'  pendulum  as  an  invariable  unit  of  measure. 
In  1748  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  in  1760  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Scieuces 
of  Paris.  In  1 763  La  Condamine  and  Lalande  formed  part 
of  the  deputation  appointed  by  the  Academy  to  be  present  at 
the  makingofthe  Report  of  the  Royal  Society  concemitigthe 
inventions  of  Harrison  for  fltcilitatlng  the  finding  of  the  lon- 
gitude. Oh  the  4th  of  February.  1774,  he  died  while  volun- 
tarily undergoing  an  experimental  operation  for  the  removal 
of  a  malady  contracted  in  Peru.  Always  occupied,  he  appears 
to  have  needed  time  to  feel  his  misfortunes,  and  notwith- 
standinghissufTerinc^  he  appears  neverto  have  been  unhappy. 
His  wit,  the  amiability  of  his  temper,  and  the  celebrity  of  bis 
travels,  made  him  many  friends,  and  his  humour  was  gene- 
ralljr  successful  in  blunting  the  attacks  of  enmity.  His 
curiosity  and  love  of  distinction  urged  him  on  In  the  pursuit 
of  information,  and  ultimately  led  to  his  carrying  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  learned  of  all  nations  upon  almost 
every  subject. 

The  principal  works  of  La  Condamine  which  have  not 
already  been  mentioned  are,  *  Measure  of  the  First  Three 
Degrees  of  the  Meridian  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,' 
1751;  <  History  of  the  Pyramids  of  Quito,' 1751 ;  'Journal 
of  tbe  Voyage  to  the  Equator,'  1751;  besides  numerous 
scientific  memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  and  in  those  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 

(Ojndorcet,  Eloge  de  La  Condamine,  Paris,  1804,  tome  i.; 
Biot's  Notice  qf  the  lAfe  qf  Cotukimne ;  Biog.  Univ. ; 
The  Workt  qf  Condamine  i  Thomson's  Hist,  q/"  the  Royal 
Society.) 

LAU,  a  resinous  substance,  which  in  the  East  Indies  flows 
from  certain  trees  in  the  state  of  a  milky  fluid,  on  account 
of  the  puncture  made  by  a  small  insect,  the  Coccus /leut, 
in  their  branches,  in  <aaet  to  deposit  its  ova.  The  trees 
are  principally  the  Fictu  Indica,  Ficu4  reUgiota,  and  Rkam- 
ntajt^uotu 

Tnere  ore  three  kinds  of  lac  known  in  commerce,  and 
they  arc  distinguished  by  the  names  of  stick-lac,  sced-lact 
and  shell-lac.  Stick-lac  is  the  substance  in  its  natural  state ; 
it  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  encrusts  small  twigs ;  when 
broken  off  and  boiled  in  water,  it  loses  its  red  colour,  and 
is  then  termed  ie6d'lac;  and  when  melted  and  reduced  to 
the  state  of  thin  plates,  it  is  called  tkeU-lae,  which  has  a 
yellowish-brown  colour.  Mr.  Hatchett  appears  to  have 
been  tbe  first  chemist  who  minutely  exammed  tliese  eub- 
itaneei ;  and  according  to  him  leed-Uc  onisista  of— 

Resin  .  • 

Colouriiv  matter 
Wax 

Gluten 

Foreign  bodies  . 
Loss  .... 

100- 

Dr.  John,  who  has  more  recently  cxam*i>c«l  atiek-lac, 
gives  as  its  composition—     Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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Reun.  insoluble  in  ether 

Laficin  ...... 

Cochinellin      .         .         ■  .  . 

Gxtniclive        .  .  .  .  . 

Cochinel  coloured  coven ngi  of  inseots 

Waxy  talbw    .         .         .         .  . 

Laccic  acid      .         .         ■         .  < 

Yellow  extract  ... 

Setts  of  potash,  lime^  iron,  and  earthy  matter 

Loaa 


100- 


Notwithstandiiig  the  seeming  accuracy  of  the  details  of 
the  above-mentioned  analyses,  it  would  appear  that  farther 
experiments  are  still  required  to  determine  the  nature  of 
lac ;  for  Unverdorben  has,  since  these  analyses  were  pub- 
lished, stated  the  results  of  his  examination;  ]«t,laccin; 
2nd,  red  colouring  matter  (Cochinellin) ;  3rd,  resin  so- 
luble in  alcohol,  but  not  in  eether;  4th,  resinous  looking 
matter,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  5th,  crystallizable 
rasin ;  6th,  uncrystallizable  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
SDther,  but  not  in  naphtha ;  7th,  wax ;  8th,  fat  q(  coccus, 
not  saponified,  and  some  oleic  and  margaric  acids. 

Shell-lac  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  seal- 
ing-wax ;  it  answers  this  purpose  bettor  than  any  other  re- 
sinons  matter,  because  it  melts  without  charring,  and  con- 
sequently without  giving  much  smoke,^  and  also  beeauae  it 
is  hard  and  less  brittle  than  other  resins.  Shell-lac  is  also 
used  in  varnishes ;  and  is  so  good  an  insulator  of  electricity, 
that  a  needle  made  of  it  is  said  to  remain  some  days  excited. 

Laccin. — The  properties  of  Ibe  substance  to  which  this 
name  has  been  given,  and  which  remained  after  the  lac  had 
been  repeatedly  digested  in  alcohol  and  water,  are,  that 
it  is  bard  and  brittle  of  a  yellow  colour,  lyid  slightly 
transparent.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  softens  in  it 
when  hot;  and  it  also  swells  and  softens,  but  without 
dissolving,  in  alcohol  either  cold  or  hot;  nor  do  ccther  or 
oils  take  it  up.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  Coneentroted  nitric  acid,  when  heated,  dissolves  it 
slowly.   Solution  of  potash  dissolves  it  readily. 

Laccic  acid  separates  from  solution  in  water,  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation,  in  crystalline  grains.  It  attracts  mois- 
ture from  the  air,  does  not  precipitate  either  the  salts  of 
lime  or  barytes,  but  throws  down  those  of  mercury  and 
lead ;  the  persalts  of  iron  are  precipitated  white  by  it.  With 
the  alkalis  and  with  lime  it  forms  salts  which  are  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  water,  and  are  deliquescent. 

Cochinellin,  or  the  colouring  matter  of  stick-lac,  is 
similar  to  that  of  cochineal,  is  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  yields  a  scarlet  but  little  inferior  to  it. 

Lac  Dye  and  Lac  Lake,  two  preparations  of  lac  which 
are  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies,  and  used  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  scarlet  dyeing:  they  appear  to  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  stick-lac  in  an  alkali,  as  potash  or 
soda,  and  then  adding  a  solution  of  alum ;  by  this  there  is 
precipitated  a  mixture  of  the  alumina  of  the  alum  and  the 
resinous  and  colouring  matter  of  the  stick-lac.  The  lac 
dye  is  much  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 

Trade. — The  principal  uses  to  which  this  article  in  its 
various  forms  is  applied  are  for  the  making  of  sealing-wax, 
for  varnishes,  for  japanning,  and  for  scarlet  dyeing.  The 
trade  in  lac  has  of  late  years  become  of  some  importance. 
The  quantities  imported,  re-exported,  and  taken  for  home 
use  respectively  in  each  of  the  ten  years  fhim  1828  to  1837 
were  as  follows : — 


Imported. 
LacfWe.  Shdlac. 

Itw.  Ibt. 
S94.148  ,  497,47s 
594,494  .  703^96 
4S%0S0  .  093,4JS8 
1,133,058 
472.976  1J32.590 
3a6,8M  .  871,706 


Ra-flzpoited. 


C."i  [niinnftiiin. 


3S23 
1829 
1S30 
1831 
1333 
1S33 

ISM  .  708,959  1.0dj.918 

1835  .  &3ij,81S  1,185J55 

1386  .  663.675  1,454;^ 

iKf7  imiXTA  a.anjs-,9 


llM. 

48,178 
a«.763 
73.773 
143.611 


Itn. 
3Se,162 
446.598 
111,SM 
687,281 


Urn 

11.-.: 

4jH 
eii;i 

'V  ■•  -  i 
5- 


iiii 

aa;.i85 
&Si-«9 
■W-l  7*6 

■l-^-iai 
I'l'.  M6 

:s7 

,v:  ,,:73 


442,^ 
88.S34  .  633.930 
206.169  .  5S1,356 
aO0,975  .  685,300 
193jH»  .  574^1 

The  import  duty  previous  to  1832  was  charged  upon  lac- 
dye  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  and  on  shellac  at  the  rate  of 
20  per  cent  on  the  value,  but  in  that  year  the  rates  were 
oltered  and  reduced  to  the  specific  duty  of  6s.  per  hundred- 
weight upon  both  descriptions.  The  present  price  of  lac-dye 
of  floe  quality  is  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  pound,  and  of  shellac 
from  6/.  to  G/.  13«.  per  hundred-weight. 

LACCADIVE  ISLANDS  are  situated  in  the  Indian 
CWan,  oppofifA  tb?  coast  of  Malabar,  between  10  and 


13'  N.  lat.  and  ?2"  and  75°  E.  long.  The  inhabitants  call 
them  Lakeradeevh ;  deevh,  in  the  corrupt  Malabar  dia^ 
lect,  which  is  spoken  there,  signifying  island.  They  are 
seventeen  in  number,  but  only  eight  are  inhabited,  and  two 
sand-banks  are  yet  uncovered  with  vegetation.  The  other 
seven  ore  uninhabited  and  overgrown  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 
They  are  visited  for  the  coir  and  nuts  by  boats  from  the  other 
islands.  The  largest  of  these  islands  are  Cabarettoe,  Anderot 
or  Underoo,  and  Akhatoe  ;  but  they  ore  all  small,  Anderot, 
one  of  the  largest,  being  only  three  miles  in  length,  from 
east  to  west,  and  one  mile  brood. 

These  islands  are  based  on  coral  teeft.  The  south-west 
monsoon  is  the  only  wind  that  prevails  with  any  degree  of 
regularity,  the  opposite  or  flne-weather  monsoon  being  in- 
terrupted in  a  great  measure  by  the  proximity  of  the  archi- 
pelago to  the  mainland  of  Hindustan.  The  coral-reef  of 
Anderot  projects  to  the  north-east.  The  islands  are  low,and 
rise  towards  the  centra  vith  a  slightly  undulating  sur&ce. 
A  small  quantity  of  rice  is  grown  in  the  rainy  season,  but 
it  is  far  from  being  sufficient  for  tlie consumption.  Besides 
a  plant,  not  unlike  our  rhubarb,  of  a  most  acrid  pungent 
taste,  sweet  potatoes  are  grown ;  but  they  are  much  inferi(»- 
to  those  of  India.  The  cocoa,  plantain,  and  papau  are  the 
only  cultivated  fruits ;  others  grow  in  a  wild  state,  but  they 
are  not  much  attended  to,  except  the  betel-nut  tree.  Cows 
are  the  only  quadrupeds  on  the  islands ;  they  are  of  small 
size  and  not  numerous.  There  is  poultry  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  the  sea  contains  fidi  and  turtle. 

The  inhabitants  amount,  according  to  an  estimate,  to 
about  6580.  Tliey  resemble,  in  the  conformation  of  their 
body  and  in  language,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, and  are  Mohammedans.  The  fiiur  most  considerable 
islands  are  subject  to  the  Bebee,  or  petty  sovereign  of  Cana- 
nore  in  Malabar,  and  the  other  four  are  ostensibly  British. 
They  export  to  Mangalove  cocoa-nuts,  coir,  a  few  cowries, 
and  a  kind  of  coarse  sugar  or  jaggery,  made  from  the 
cocoa-nut  tree:  their  coir  is  of  good  quality,  but  not  well 
prepared.  The  imports  consist  of  rice  and  coarse  cotton- 
clotn.  These  islanas  have  no  safe  anchorage.  During  the 
south-west  monsoon  all  intercourse  between  them  is  inter- 
rupted, and  their  large  boats  are  sent  to  the  Malabar  coast 
for  shelter.  {Journal  qf  the  London  Geographical  So- 
ciety, vi.) 

LACE.  This  fhbric  differs  essentially  in  form  and 
pearance  from  the  products  of  an  ordinary  loom,  and  until 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  was  made  without  the 
employment  of  machinery.  The  implements  used  by  hand- 
lace-makers  are  few  in  number,  and  inartificial  in  their 
character.  They  consist  of  a  pillow  or  cushion,  a  series  of 
bobbins  or  small  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood  round  which  the 
thread  or  silk  employed  is  wound,  and  pins  which  are  stuck 
into  the  cushion  and  around  which  the  threads  are  twisted, 
the  pattern  of  the  lace  being  determined  by  the  disposition 
of  the  pins,  and  this  again  being  regulated  by  holes  pierced 
in  a  piece  of  parcht^ent  which  is  laid  upon  the  cushion.  It 
is  not  possible  to  gjve  in  writing  an  intelligible  description 
of  the  processes  of  lace-making  by  means  of  these  imple- 
ments; hut  it  will  he  understood  that  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  twisting  together  of  the  threads  upon  the 
bobbins,  and  their  being  woven  in  among  and  around  the 
pins,  the  pattern  of  the  lace  depending  partly  upon  the 
Older  of  arrangement  preserved  in  these  twistings  and 
weavings,  and  partly  upon  the  introduction  of  a  thicker 
thread,  called  gymp,  which  is  used  for  the  formation  of 
figures,  flowers,  and  other  ornaments.  The  principal  seat 
of  the  lace  manufacture  in  England  is  Buckinghamshire; 
but  the  most  esteemed  qualities  are  imported  from  foreign 
places,  among  which  Mechlin  in  Belgium  long  maintained 
pre-eminence.  Of  late  years  lace-making  as  formerljr  con- 
ducted has  very  much  declined  in  this  country,  owmg  to 
the  greater  cheapness  of  machine-made  lace,  better  known 
as  bobbin-net,  tlie  manufactura  of  which  has  increased  be- 
yond all  expectation  both  in  England  and  in  FVanee.  In  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  Jun^ 
1834,  by  the  principal  merchants  and  manufacturers  en- 
gaged in  the  bobbin-net  trade,  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
then  employed  in  its  various  branches  more  than  150,000 
persons,  including  a  large  proportion  of  young  females, 
whose  wages  amounted  to  2,500,000/.  annually.  The  ma 
nufacture  is  principally  carried  on  in  and  aliout  Notting 
ham,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  and  in  the  west  of  England, 
employing  a  fixed  capital  of  more  Umn  l,50O,QU0/.  The 
produce  of  various  quali^es  of  bobbj^^j^r^Eear  1834 
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is  given,  on  the  competent  nnthority  of  Mr.  WilUam  Felkin 
of  Nottingham,  as  being  equal  to  27,919,063  square  yards, 
the  produce  of  3545  machines.  This  manufacture  is  still 
ouljr  in  its  infancy.  Improvements,  both  as  regards  the 
natare  and  quality  of  the  fabric,  and  the  cost  at  vhich  it 
can  be  produced,  are  continually  introduced,  and  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  in  a  comparaUvdy  sh<at  time 
machine-made  lace  will  alt<^;etlier  tmu  the  place  of  that 
made  by  the  hand. 

LACED^MON,  LACEDEMONIANS.  [Sparta.] 
LACE'PE^DE.  BERNARD  GERMAIN  ETIENNE, 
DE  LA  VILLE,  COMTE  DE,  a  eelebrattd  French  natu- 
rRlist,  bora  at  Agen,  diief  town  of  the  department  of  Lot- 
et-Garanne,  in  France,  on  the  26th  <tf  Deoember,  1756. 
His  father,  Jean  Joseph  Hldard  de  la  Tille,  held  a  hieh 
legal  appointment  (lieutenant-gennal  of  the  Sin^chaussee) 
at  Agen,  and  was  descended  from  an  antient  and  noble  fa- 
mily. Young  Lac^pdde  lost  his  mother  at  an  early  age,  and 
from  a  great  resemblance  which  be  bore  to  her  he  was  doted 
on  by  bis  &ther,  who  brought  bin  up  at  home,  and  freely 
allowed  him  to  cultivate  a  taste  which  ne  showed  for  reading, 
by  letting  him  hare  free  access  to  a  good  library.  He  thus 
acquired  romantic  notions  and  a  generous  unsuspicious 
disposition,  which  all  the  changes  of  a  long  and  eventful 
life  never  effaced,  and  which  sometimes  led  nim  into  error, 
inducing  trim  to  believe  improbable  circumstances  rather 
than  doubt  the  veracity  of  an  author.  Among  other  books 
he  met  with  Buflbn's  *  Histoize  Naturelle,'  which  he  read 
over  and  over  till  he  knew  it  by  heart,  and  thus  gained  a 
taste  for  natural  history  from  the  works  of  this  fiudnatin^ 
writer,  whom  he  henceforth  took  for  his  master'  and  his 
model.  While  at  home  he  imbibed  a  fondness  for  music, 
in  which  science  he  became  a  proficient;  he  also  ap- 
plied himself  with  ardour  to  the  study  of  phvsics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  formed  with  some  of  his  young 
companions  a  juvenile  academy,  many  members  of  which 
became  afterwards  members  or  correspondents  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Having  made  some  experiments  on  electricity,  and 
collected,  as  he  thought,  some  important  facts  and  observa- 
tions, be  wrote  a  memoir  on  this  subject,  and  sent  it  to 
Buffon,  who  returned  him  such  a  flattering  answer,  that  on 
the  reception  of  it  he  set  immediately  for  Paris,  where 
BuGRm  then  held  the  appointment  of  superintendant  of  the 
Jardin  du  Roi.  He  was  at  this  time  about  twenty  years 
old,  and  wished  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of 
scienoe  and  music,  but  bis  friends  insisted  on  his  follow- 
ing some  profossion,  and  accordingly  he  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  the  army.  He  got  attauied  however  to  a  regi- 
ment where  he  hod  nothing  to  do,  and  which  he  hardly 
ever  saw,  though  it  served  for  a  nominal  employment.  At 
this  time  he  assiduously  cultivated  his  musical  talents,  and 
published  an  opera  for  the  stage,  which  though  &vourably 
reoeived  at  first,  was  not  ultimately  successful,  and  from 
this  time  he  only  followed  this  study  for  his  private 
amusement 

In  1781  he  published  an  essay  on  natural  and  artificial 
cAeetrieity,  and  in  1782  a  treatise  on  phpiei,  entitled  *  Phy- 
sique Gfntrale  et  PuticnUire.'  These  works  were  frill  of 
ingenious  hjrpothesis  and  clever  reasoning,  but  the  theories 
which  they  contained  were  not  hosed  on  iheta,  and  they 
did  not  meet  with  success.  Buffon  however,  on  whose  model 
they  were  written,  was  so  much  pleased  with  them  that 
he  became  from  this  time  the  intimate  friend  and  instructor 
of  Lac^pdde,  who  was  now  the  first  and  ftivourite  pupil  of 
Buffon  and  Daubenton.  Bufibn  proposed  to  him  to  con- 
tinue his  'Natural  HistcH^,'  and  in  1785  offered  him  the 
appointment  of  curator  and  sub-demonstrator  in  the 
Cabinet  du  Roi.  He  gladly  left  the  army  and  accepted 
it,  though  a  lalmious  situation.  He  now  applied  him- 
self with  energy  to  natural  history,  and  published  his 

*  Hbtoire  NaturellA  des  Quadrupides  Ovipares  et  des 
Serpents,'  in  178S-69;  the  last  part  came  out  after 
Buffbn's  death,  which  took  place  m  1788.  Chivier  8ay^ 

*  This  publication,  by  its  elegance  of  style,  and  the  interesting 
facta  it  contains,  was  worthy  of  the  immortal  work  of  which 
it  forms  the  continuation;  it  marks  the  change  of  ideas 
and  progress  of  science  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
forty  years  which  had  elopsed  since  the  "  Histoire  Naturelle" 
of  Buffon  first  appeared.*  M.  Lac£p€de  however  had  not 
the  antipathy  of  nis  master  to  precise  methods  and  nomen- 
clature ;  lie  formed  classes,  orders,  and  genera,  which  he 
clearly  characterized,  as  well  as  strictly  defined  many 
Becies ;  but  his  arrangement  vaS)  like  that  (tf  XanntDUi, 
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artifleiat  and  nnphilosophieal,  founded  onljr  on  external 
characters,  without  reference  to  internal  organiiatton.  After 
the  death  of  Buffon,  when  France  became  disturbed  by  the 
national  convulsions  of  the  Revolution,  Lac£p£de  took  an 
active  part  in  political  affairs ;  he  was  successively  invite^ 
to',  fill  the  posts  of  president  of  Paris,  commandant  of  the 
national  ^rd,  and  deputy  extraordinar}'  for  the  town  of 
Agen  in  toe  Legislative  Assembly  of  1791,  of  wbich  he  was 
elected  president.  With  many  others  he  got  out  of  favour 
in  the  following  year,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  being  obliged  to  secrete  himself 
for  some  time.  When  the  Jardin  du  Roi  was  converted  by 
the  Convention  into  a  public  school,  and  named  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  he  returned  there,  and  in  1*95  a  new 
chair  of  zoology  was  created  for  him,  in  which  he  lectiued 
on  reptiles  and  fishes,  with  great  success.  In  1 796  he 
brought  out  the  first  part  of  his  *  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poia- 
sons,  which  Cuvier  pronounced  to  be  a  very  Eood  performance 
considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured  in 
getting  Specimens,  and  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
organization  of  these  animals  at  that  time.  In  1804  his 
'  Histoire  Naturelle  des  C£lac6s'  was  published,  which  he 
correctly  estimated  as  the  best  of  his  writing.  After  this 
period  he  wrote  no  large  work,  though  he  contributed 
numerous  memoirs  to  the  '  Annales  du  Museum,'  the 
*  M£moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences,'  and  other  publica- 
tions. A  great  deal  of  his  time  was  spent  in  public  business. 
In  1799  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  was 
made  president  in  1801.  From  1803  till  the  Restoration 
he  filled  the  office  of  grand  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  at  the  time  of 
its  formation,  and  afterwards  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  died  on  the  6th  of  October,  182d.  Cuvier  says  that  ha 
was  always  distinguished  by  excessive  politeness  and  oour- 
teousness  of  manner,  with  which  however  he  combined  great 
kindness  of  heart,  and  that  his  works  show  him  to  have  been 
a  profound  observer  and  an  elegant  writer.  We  here  subjoin 
the  titles  of  his  principal  worlts,  but  for  a  complete  enu- 
meration of  his  literary  contributions  we  refer  to  Cuvier's 
'  Eloges,'  whcm  a  good  bii^raphical  memoir  oi  LacipUe  will 
be  found : — 

*  Histoire  Naturelle, G&nirale,  et  Partieuliire,  des  Quad- 
ruples Ovipares  et  des  Serpents,'  2  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1788- 
89,  translated  into  German  by  Bechstein,  Weimar,  1802, 
8vo. ;  *  Histoire  Naturelle,  &c.,  des  Poissons,*  5  vols.  4to, 
Paris,  1798,  1803,  translated  into  German,  2  vols.  6vo., 
Berlin,  1804 ; '  Elogc  Historique  de  Daubenton,'  Paris,  1790, 
8vo.;  'Histoire  Naturelle,  &c.,  des  C£tac6s,' Paris,  1804, 
4to. 

LACERTA  (the  Lizard),  a  constelktion  of  Hevelius, 
sunonnded  by  Andromeda,  Cepheua,  Cygnus,  and  Pegasus. 
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LACE'RTIADiE,  or  LACERTIANS.  Under  the  family 
name  of  Lacertiatu  Cnvier  arranged — 

Ist  The  Monitort  and  their  subdivisions,  viz.  the  Mmi- 
tort  property  to  called,  including  the  Ouarant  of  the  Arabs 
iFaranut),  &c;  the  Dragon*  {Crocodibtrut  of  Spix,  Ada 
of  Gray);  imd  the  Saiweffinbs  {Monitor  of  Fitiinger  and 
Ameiva). 

2nd.  The  Lixardi  properly  so  ealled. 

This  second  group  comprises,  according  to  Cuvier,  the 
genera  Lacerta,  Algyra.  and  Taehydromut. 

MM.  Dum£ril  and  Bibron  make  the  Vctram'ant,  or  Sow- 
rient  PUUynotet  (Broad-backed  Saurians),  a  fomily  which 
comes  immediately  after  the  Gecftotiaru  in  their  £rpetologie. 
They  allow  that  the  Varaniant  are  nearly  allied  (ont  tr£s 
grands  rapports)  to  the  LaeertioM,  as  modified  by  them, 
and  rest  the  distinctions  of  the  former  fbmily  from  the 
tattei^Ut,  on  the  pi«enc^.;^^^tt«r^^g.ly^^ 
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vhich  cover  the  head ;  Sod,  on  the  form  of  the  scales  of 
the  bark  and  of  the  belly,  and  their  noncompresned  tail ; 
and  3rd,  on  the  form  and  disi>osition  of  the  teeth,  which  are 
not  distant, obtuse,  and  conical,  but  placed  on  the  same  line, 
and  trenchant  at  their  summit  in  the  antero-posterior  di- 
rection. 

As  the  family  of  the  Varanians  is  highly  important  and 
intereating,  and  the  differences  between  that  family  and  the 
LacertiadcB  are  not,  as  we  have  seen,  very  wide,  it  will  be 
most  instructive  to  treat  of  both  in  the  same  article,  and 
the  reader  will  find  a  compendium  of  the  organization  and 
natural  history  of  each  under  the  title  Varanidac. 

LA'CHESIS.    (Herpetology.)  [Vipebid^.] 

LACHRYMAL  ORGANS.  DISEASES  OF  THE. 
The  lachrymal  gland  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  disease.  It 
sometiraea  suppurates  from  acute  inflammation,  but  it  is 
more  commonly  affected  with  a  chronic  enlargement  and 
induration,  forming  a  prominent  tumour  under  the  upper 
eyelid,  which  pushes  the  eye  downwards  and  inwards.  In 
this  stale  it  may  ha  removed  without  difficulty  and  with 
perfect  safety  from  beneath  the  eyelid. 

The  most  firequent  disease  of  these  organs  is  that  com- 
monly called  fistula  lochrymalia,  which  consists  of  inftam- 
mationoftbe  lachrymal  sac.  [Eye.]  When  the  inflammation 
is  acute,  it  forms  a  tumour  of  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
horse-bean  at  the  inner  side  of  the  eye,  which  is  firm,  red, 
hot,  and  extremely  painful.  The  nasal  duct  being  closed, 
the  tears,  which  should  pass  through  it  into  the  nose,  flow 
continually  over  the  cheek,  and  produce  redness  and  exco^ 
riation.  The  eyelids  swell,  and  the  pain  and  tension  are 
sometimes  so  severe  as  to  excite  considerable  fever  and  even 
delirium.  If  the  inflammation  be  not  early  checked,  sup- 
puration takes  place,  and  the  matter  may  escape  by  an 
opening,  which  sometimes  remains  for  a  long  time  fistulous, 
at  the  comer  of  the  eye.  The  treatment  must  be  actively 
reducing,  and  when  suppuration  has  taken  place  an  early  , 
opening  should  be  made  into  the  sac  at  its  most  prominent 
port 

In  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  which 
often  succeeds  to  the  acute,  the  nasal  duct  continuing  ob- 
structed, the  sac  becomes  frequently  distended  with  its 
secretion,  and  a  mixture  of  mucous  and  purulent  matter 
may  be  pressed  out  of  it  through  the  puncta  lachrymalio. 
In  some  cases  no  other  inconvenience  is  produced  than 
that  of  the  necessity  of  pressing  out  the  contents  of  the 
sac  once  or  twice  a  day;  but  in  others,  attacks  of  acute 
inflammation  are  apt  to  supervene,  and  excite  very  pain- 
ful affections  both  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus  and  the  eye 
itself  In  the  first  instance,  leeches  and  other  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies  should  be  employed ;  but  if  they  are  unsuc- 
cessful, astringent  lotions  should  be  applied  to  the  eye,  that 
they  may  be  imbibed  by  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  con- 
veyed through  them  to  the  nasal  duct.  But  if  these  means 
fail,  the  lachrymal  sac  must  he  punctured  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  a  probe  passed  through  it  into  the 
nose.  A  portion  of  bougie  must  be  introduced  into  the 
passage  thus  restored ;  the  canal  will  enlarge  around  it  so 
as  to  permit  the  tears  to  pass  through,  and  after  a  few 
days  the  bougie  may  he  exchanged  fur  a  nail-headed  style, 
which  must  be  worn  in  the  canal  and  sac  for  a  considerable 
time. 

LACHRYMATORY,  a  small  earthen  or  glass  vessel, 
generally  with  a  long  neck,  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
antients.  Chifilet,  in  his  '  Lachrymee  prisco  ritu  diffusa),' 
first  started  the  idea  that  they  were  intended  to  hold  the 
tears  of  relatives  or  friends,  who  assisted  at  the  funeral  rites : 
and  the  notion  was  long  supported  by  the  antiquaries  of 
different  countries  throughout  Europe.  It  was  afterwards 
combated  by  Schcepftin  and  Paciaudi,  and  as  no  such  use 
of  these  phials  or  little  bottles  can  be  discovered  in  passages 
of  the  Roman  writers,  the  conclusion  has  at  last  been  come 
to  that  they  were  intended  to  contain  perfumes  or  balms 
only  for  sprinkling  upon  the  funeral  pile.  (Millin.  Diet, 
des  Beaux-Arts,  8vo.  Par.  1806,  tom.  il,  p.  250;  Fos- 
brooke,  Encyd.  of  Anttq.,  vol.i.,  p.  206.) 

LACHSA,  or  LAHSA.  [Arabia.] 

LACISTEMA'CE/S,  a  small  and  obscure  natural  order 
of  incomplete  Exogenous  plants,  containing  a  few  arbores- 
cent species,  inhabiting  the  woods  of  tropical  America,  in 
low  places.  In  appearance  they  resemble  the  genus  Celtis ; 
and  in  struclure  they  approach  very  nearly  to  Urticacese, 
from  which  Von  Martins  first  distinguished  them.  The 
priacijtaX  ohaiactexs  oa  vbicU  ibe  wtUtt  is  founded  ace  tha 


dehiscent  three-valved  fruit  and  amentaceous  inflorescence. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  properties. 


A  l>r»ncli  at  Luriitam*  •emilmtam  In  flowrr  nnd  ftnlt  I,  ■  flower  with  it* 
ctLljK ;  2,  ao  ovary  with  the  double  atuneii  below  it ;  3,  ■  ripe  fiuit. 


LACO'NICA,  called  by  the  Roman  writers  Laconia,  a 
country  of  antient  Greece,  was  hounded  on  the  west  bv 
Messenia,  on  the  north  by  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  and  was 
surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides. 
Laconica  is  a  long  narrow  valley,  running  from  north  to 
south,  and  lying  between  two  mountain  mnsscs  which 
stretch  from  Arcadia  to  the  southern  exiremilics  of  Ihe 
Peloponnesus:  the  western  range,  which  terminated  in  the 
promontory  of  Teenarum,  now  Matilpan  (36°  N.  lat.),  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Greece,  was  called  Taygetus;  nnd 
the  eastern,  terminating  in  Cape  Malca,  was  known  by 
the  names  of  Parnon,  Thornax,  and  Zarex.  The  wh<)le 
drainage  of  this  valley  is  collected  in  the  river  Eurotas, 
which  flows  from  the  high  lands  of  Arcadia,  and  is  joined 
by  the  river  CEnus,  a  little  above  Sparta.  From  its  source 
to  its  junction  with  the  CEnus  the  Eurolas  flows  fhrou^^h  a 
very  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which  near  Spai  ta  is  so  much 
contracted  as  to  leave  room  for  little  more  than  the  channel 
of  the  river.  After  it  leaves  Sparta  the  hills  recede  farther 
from  the  river ;  but  near  (Enoe  they  again  approach  it  for 
a  short  distance,  and  afterwards  retire  to  the  west  and  east 
towards  the  Capes  of  Tienarum  and  Malea  respectively, 
leaving  between  them  a  plain  of  considerable  breadth  and 
fertility,  through  which  the  Eurotas  flows  to  the  sea.  Be- 
tween the  mountains  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  and  the  sea  there  was  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  which  contained  the  towns  of  Delium,  Minoa, 
and  Epidaurns  Limera,  belonging  to  Laconica:  Prasim, 
which  was  farther  north  on  the  same  coast,  belonged  to 
Argolis.  The  area  of  Laconica  was  probably  about  1896 
square  miles. 

The  district  of  Thyreatifi,  on  the  borders  of  Argolis,  was 
an  object  of  early  contention  between  Argos  and  Lacedie- 
mon.  (Herod.,  i,  82.)  It  originally  belonged  to  Aiguiis, 
hut  was  conquered  by  the  Spartans  about  547  s  c.,  in  whose 
possession  it  remained  till  the  decline  of  Sparta,  when  it 
was  recovered  by  Argos.  In  the  time  of  Fausanias  it  was 
included  in  Argolis.    (Pans.,  ii.  38,  ^ 

The  snow  remains  on  the  highest  points  of  Taygetus,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Amyclm,  to  the  month  of  June:  the 
streams  on  the  eastern  slope  of  this  mountain-range  are 
abundant.  The  orange-tree  flourishes  at  Mistra,  near  the 
antient  Sparta,  and  fills  the  air  with  its  perfume  at  a  time 
when  the  summits  of  Taygetus  are  still  wrapped  in  snow. 

Colonel  Leake  describes  the  soil  of  Laconica  as  '  in  general 
a  poor  mixture  of  white  clay  and  stones,  difficult  to  plough, 
and  better  suited  to  olives  than  corn'  iMorea,  i.  M8).  This 
description  is  in  conformity  to  that  of  Euripides,  who  says 
that '  it  possesses  much  arable  land,  but  difficult  to  work' 
(quoted  by  Straho,  viii.  366).  Slrabo  informs  us  that  there 
weX9  some  valuabte  stone-quariies  neu  Tsnaium  and  ii| 
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the  nonntabs  of  Ta,Tg«tiu  CTiil,"p.  ^^^i  and  Fansaniaa 
also  speaks  of  the  snell-fish  on  the  coaat,  vhich  produced 
a  dye  inferior  only  to  the  Tyrian.  (Pausan..  iii.  21,  sec.  6.) 
laconica  was  subject,  in  common  with  the  aouthnu  coun- 
tries of  Greece,  to  earthquakes,  the  most  remarkable  of 
vbich  occurred  b.c.  462,  and  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
city  of  Sparta  with  the  exception  of  five  houses. 

Laconica  is  well  described  hj  EuripideB  as  difBcnlt  of 
access  to  an  enemy.  (Strabo>  Tiii.  366.)  On  the  west  the 
range  of  Taygetus  tbmied  an  almost  iosupeiable  barrier  to 
mny  invading  force ;  and  on  the  north  there  were  only  two 
natural  passes  by  which  the  country  could  be  entered ;  one 
by  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Eurolas,  as  the  course  of  that 
river  above  Sparta  may  be  termed,  and  the  other  by  the 
valley  of  the  Wnus.  Both  of  these  natural  openings  led  to 
Sparta,  which  shows  how  admirably  the  capital  was  situated 
for  purposes  of  defence.  The  want  of  good  harbours  on 
the  coast  also  protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea  ;  and  the 
possession  of  the  island  of  Cythcra,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Laconiaii  Bay,  which  contained  several  good  harbours,  was 
therefore  always  considered  by  the  Lacedeemonians  as  a 
point  of  great  importance.  Gythium,  on  the  coast  of  the 
mainland,  was  the  naval  station  of  the  Spartans. 

There  were  no  towns  of  any  importance  in  Laconica,  with 
the  exception  of  Sparta.  [Sfabta.]  Strabo  says  that  there 
were  thirty  towns  in  Laconica  besides  Sparta,  but  lhat  it  foi^ 
merly  contained  a  hundred  (viii.  362).  A  brief  aeeouotof  all 
the  townii  of  which  anything  is  known  is  given  in  Clinton's 
'  Kasti  Hellenici'  (ii.,  p.  401-404).  One  of  the  most  antient 
towns  was  AmyclsB,  tne  residence  of  the  Achcean  kin^s, 
situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  Sparta,  in  a  fertile  plain. 
In  the  time  of  Pausaoiaa  it  had  become  a  small  place,  but 
contained  many  temples  and  works  of  art  (Pausan.,  iii.  18, 
sec.  5  ;  19,  sees.  5  and  6) ;  and  its  temple  of  Apollo  is  de- 
scribed by  Polyhius  as  superior  to  almost  all  the  other 
temples  ofLaconica.  (Polyb.,  v.,  p.  367;  Casaubon.)  The 
inhabitants  of  the  rugged  district  of  ScGitis,  which  lay  to 
the  south  of  Arcadia,  between  Tegea  and  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  EuTotaa,  enjoyed  peculiar  honors  and  pnvil^es. 
They  formed  a  fte^Hirate  body  in  the  Spartan  army,  and 
were  always  stationed  on  the  left  win^.  (Thncyd.,  v.  67; 
Xenoph^  Rep.  taeed^y  xii.  3 ;  Cyrop.,  iv.  2,  se«.  1.)  Jitter 
the  invadon  of  Laconica,  b.c.  369,  they  revolted  from  the 
Spartans.  (Xenoph.,  Hell.,  vii.  4,  sec,  21.)  They  appear  to 
have  been  of  Arcadian  race. 

The  Leleges,  according  to  the  most  antient  traditions  of 
laconica,  were  the  earliest  inhabitants.  (Pausan.,  iii.  1, 
sec.  42.)  Lelcx,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mules,  who  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Eurotas.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  traditions  Eurotas,  dying  without 
children,  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  Lacedamon,  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta,  who  married  Sparta*  the  daughter 
of  Eurotas.  The  sovereignty  is  said  to  have  remained  in 
his  family  till  shortly  before  the  Trqjan  war.  when  the 
descendants  of  Pelops.  Henelaus  and  Agamemnon,  obtained 

gssession  of  the  country  by  marrying  Clytemnestra  and 
elen,  the  daughters  of  Tyndareus,  tne  last  monarch  of 
the  antient  dynasty.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  we 
find  the  country  in  the  possesttion  of  the  AcliEeans,  who  un- 
doubtedly settled  in  Laconica  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
probably  conquered  the  Leleges.  Menelaus  was  succeeded 
by  Orestes,  and  Orestes  by  Tisamenus,  during  vhoae  reign 
Peloponnesus  was  invaded  by  the  Dorians. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  country  Laconica  was  assigned 
to  Aristo^mus.  or  hia  sons  Eurysthenes  and  Proclea,  for, 
according  to  the  general  tradition,  Aristodemus  did  not  hve 
to  enter  lAConlca.  Strabo  relates,  on  the  authority  of 
Ephorus  (viii.*  p*  364),  that  Eurysthenes  and  Procles 
divided  laconica  into  six  districts,  over  which  they  eet 

foremors  with  the  title  of  kings.  During  the  reign  of 
lurysthenes  the  concjuered  people  were  admitted  to  an 
equality  of  political  rights  with  the  Dorians ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor Agis  deprived  them  of  these  privileges.  The  con- 
dition of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  their 
relation  to  their  Dorian  rulers,  as  well  as  the  remaining 
history  of  the  country,  belong  to  the  history  of  Sparta. 

(Strabo,  lib.  viii. ;  Pausanias,  Xocontco  ;  Leake's  3forco; 
Cell's  Itinerary  ^Greece;  Miiller's  Dorian*;  Thiersch, 
De  CEtat  Actuel  de  la  Orhe;  TMrlwairs  HitUfry  of 
Greece.) 

LACQUERING.  [Japamionc] 
LACTA^TIUS  (Lucius  Coelius,  or  CaeUiiu  Firmianus 
I^utantius),  one  of  tli>>  early  lAtin  &therB*  vai  a  scholar  of 


Amobius.  vho  taught  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  AfVica.  H0 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  the  beginningof  the  fourth 
century.  His  native  country  is  uncertain,  but  he  Is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  an  African.  On  the  invitation 
of  Diocletian,  he  went  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  taught  rhe- 
toric. He  became  afterwards  preceptor  to  Crispus,  the  ion 
of  Constantino,  in  Craul.  The  time  of  his  deato  is  not  sa- 
tia^torily  asctirtained. 

His  chief  work  is  the  *  Divine  InsUtutions,*  in  seven 
books,  written  in  reply  to  two  heathens  who  wrote  against 
Christianity  at  the  ht^nning  of  IXoeletian's  persecution. 
The  date  of  the  composition  <»  this  work  cannot  be  exactly 
fixed.  Basnage.  Du  Pin,  and  others  place  it  about  a.d. 
320 ;  Cave  and  Lardner  about  aj>.  306  :  Lardner  states  the 
arguments  on  both  Bides  in  bis  *  Credibility ;'  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  latter  opinion  seems  the  more  probable.  Du 
Pin  has  given  an  analysis  of  the  *  Institutions.*  The  other 
extant  works  of  Lactantius  are,  an  *  Epitome  of  the  Divine 
Institutions ;'  the  first  five  books  of  which  were  not  extant 
in  Jerome's  time,  but  were  discovered  and  published  by 
Pfaff  in  the  year  1712;  a  treatise  on  the  *  Workmanship  of 
God ;'  a  treatise  on  the  'Wrath  of  Grod,*  and  a  work  en- 
titled '  Symposion.'  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  very  young. 
He  also  wrote  an  *  Itinerary  ft-om  Africa  to  Nicomedia,*  a 
work  entitled  *  Grammaticus,*  two  books  to  Asclepiades,  and 
eight  hooks  of  Epistles,  all  of  which  are  lost.  A  work  00 
the  '  Deaths  of  Persecutors'  is  ascribed  to  lactantius,  but  its 
genuineness  is  much  disputed. 

The  testimony  to  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety  is 
moat  abundant  Le  Clerc  calls  him  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  Latin  fiithers,  and  Du  Fin  places  his  style  almost  on  a 
level  with  Cicero's.  Many  writers  however  value  his  rhe- 
toric more  than  his  theology.  He  has  been  charged,  among 
other  errors,  with  ManichKis^  fVora  which  Lardner  takes 
great  pains  to  defend  him.  Middleton  has  shown,  in  his 
'Free Enquiry,'  that  Lactantius  was  not  free  from  the  cre- 
dulity with  which  many  of  the  early  Christian  writers  are 
chargeable. 

Complete  editions  of  his  works  wwe  published  by  Hen- 

mann  at  Ciottingen  in  1736  (the  pre&ee  to  this  edition  con- 
tains a  catalogue  of  former  editions) ;  and  by  the  Abb6 
I^englet,  2  vols.  4to„  Paris,  1748. 
(Hieronymus,  De  Viris  Ulust.,  e.  80 ;  Eusebii  Chronicon, 

L180;  Du  Pin's  Ecclesiattical  Hittory,  vol.  i.,  cent.  3; 
rdner's  Credibility^  vol.  iii.,  p.  481,  edit,  of  1831.) 
LACTTEALS  (from  lac,  milk)  are  so  called  fVom  their 
containing  an  opaque  white  milky  fluid.  They  are  the 
system  of  vessels  by  which  the  chyle,  or  nutritive  part  of 
the  food,  is  conveyed  from  the  intestines  to  the  left  sub 
clavian  vein,  in  which  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood.  They 
have  their  ori»n  in  the  villi  of  the  small  intestines,  which 
are  short  haiAike  processes  each  ctmsisting  of  a  fine  net- 
work of  lacteal  vessels  surrounded  by  capillary  arteries  and 
veins.  Ftom  tiie  villi  the  chyle  is  carried,  between  the 
layers  of  the  mesentery,  through  numberless  conve^ng 
branches^  to  the  thoracic  duct,  Ute  main  trunk  of  the  ab- 
sorbent system,  which,  at  the  part  where  the  chief  lacteal 
branches  join  it,  is  dilated  into  what  is  called  the  recep- 
taculum  chyli.  The  villi  have  no  visible  apertures  for  the 
entrance  of  the  chyle,  but  the  walls  of  the  lacteal  vessels 
thentselves  are  extremely  thin  and  permeable,  and  their 
canals  are  furnished  with  numerous  and  delicate  valves,  like 
those  of  the  veins  [Cihculation],  to  prevent  the  fluid 
which  they  contain  from  descending  again  to  their  absorb- 
ing extremities.  In  their  passage  tnrough  the  mesentenr 
the  lacteals  traverse  numerous  mesenteric  absorbent  glands 
[Gland],  where  they  communicate  with  veins,  and  the 
fluid  contained  in  them  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  blood,  from  which  it  acquu%8  colouring  matter  and 
flbrine. 

The  villi  being  set  so  densely  on  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  Rmall  intestines  that  their  summits  form  a  smooth  sur- 
face like  that  of  the  pile  of  velvet,  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal  presents  a  continuous  surface  for  the 
absorption  of  nutriment  The  power  by  which  this  absor^ 
tion  and  the  ascent  of  the  chyle  in  the  lacteal  vessels  is 
efiected  is  unknown ;  but  its  nature  is  probably  analogous 
to  that  by  which  the  absorption  and  ascent  of  the  nutritive 
fluifld  in  the  plant  are  governed.  In  tliis  part  of  their  phy- 
siology indeed  the  higher  animals  and  vegetables  present 
remarkable  analogies ;  the  extremities  of  &e  lacteals  cor- 
responding to  the  spongiolesonthe  roots  of  pluits,  and  their 
bzaocihes  fo  the  vessels  of  the  wood  yQn^^h^l^Jkjjlie  up 
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ii  conTrtjed  to  be'npowd  in  thfi  leaves  to  the  iafluecce  of 
the  tir.  as  the  chyle  (after  being  mixofl  with  the  blood)  is 
exposed  to  the  sume  influence  in  the  lungs.  The  lUMorp- 
tioii  of  the  chyle  however  seems  to  be  more  purely  a  vital 
process ;  for  while  the  spongioles  absorb  whatever  is  pre- 
sented to  them  in  a  fiuia  form,  the  lacteala  in  the  villi  re- 
move, from  the  heterogeneous  mass  which  is  presented  to 
them  in  the  intestinal  canal*  only  that  which  is  adapted  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  body. 

The  lacteals  are  the  system  of  vessels  upon  whidi  the 
body  depends  primarily  for  its  support.  Theur  obstruction, 
which  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  diseases  of 
the  mesenteric  glands,  or  from  injury  to  ttw  thoracio  duct, 
causes  a  gradual  emsciation,  which,  if  its  cause  be  not  re- 
moved, is  slowly  but  certainly  latal.  For  fUrthn  inlbrmation 
on  the  various  processes  to  which  they  are  accessory,  see- 
the articles  Absobbkiits,  Chyle,  DioEsnoir,  Duodeioth, 
Intestinbi. 

LACTIC  ACID.  This  substance  exisU  in  milk,  and  in 
larger  proportion  when  it  has  become  sour ;  it  was  first  re- 
cognised as  a  peculiar  acid  by  Scheele,  but  he  did  not 
obtain  it  perfectly  pure.  It  was  afterwards  observed  by 
Berzelius  in  many  animal  fluids ;  and  by  Braconnet  to  exist 
with  acetic  acid  in  fermented  rice-meal,  wheat-paste,  the 

i'uice  of  the  beet-root,  and  other  vegetable  substances.  It 
as  by  several  chemists  been  suspected  to  be  a  compound 
of  acetic  acid  and  organic  matter.  Supposii^  it  to  be  a 
peculiar  acid,  Braconnet  called  it  Naneeieaeid,  from  Naoey, 
the  town  in  which  he  lives ;  and  it  has  also  been  termed 
sumie  aeidt  from  zyme  ((vuv),  lewen.  The  acid  of  tauer- 
kraut  is  also  the  lactic  MM.  Pelouxe  and  Jules  Gay-Luasac 
obtained  lactic  acid  by  the  fbllowing  proceu Expose  the 
juice  of  beet-root  to  a  temperature  ratween  11"  and  86° ; 
fermentation  commences  otter  some  days,  and  continues 
for  two  months;  the  juice,  after  the  fermentation  has 
ceased,  is  evaporated  to  toe  consistence  of  a  syrup,  during 
which  crystals  of  mannite  separale,  and  common  sugar  is 
also  present  The  syrup  is  then  digested  with  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  lactic  acid ;  to  this  water  is  added,  and 
when  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  precipitation  of  impurities 
takes  place.  The  solution  of  lactic  acid  is  converted  into 
lactate  of  zinc  by  adding  the  carbonate;  and  the  solution 
of  lactate  of  sine  is  Altered  and  dystalliied,  which  is  pu- 
rified by  again  dissaving  in  water  and  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal ;  the  lactate  of  xinc  is  then  decomposed  by 
barytes,  and  the  lactate  of  barytes  bv  sulphuric  acid,  which 
precipitates  sulphate  of  bai^tes,  wnile  the  lactic  acid  re- 
mains in  solution.  Sour  milk  treated  in  the  same  way  also 
gives  lactic  acid :  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  may  be 
concentrated  in  vacuo,  and  rendered  quite  pure  by  solution 
in  sDther,  which  leaves  a  little  flocculent  matter  undissolved. 
Lactic  acid  is  colourless,  inodorous,  very  sour,  and  may  be 
so  concentrated  as  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*215:  it 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  water  and 
alcohol  in  all  proportions.  When  heated  with  nitric  acid 
it  is  oonverted  into  oxalic  acid.  When  added  to  boiling 
milk  it  is  capable  of  immediately  oouulating  about  700 
times  its  weight ;  but  when  cold  it  ^vduees  comparatively 
little  efliaet  upon  it:  it  also  coagulates  albumen. 

When  added  to  a  strong  aolutioD  of  acetate  of  magnesia, 
granular  lactate  of  magnesia  is  precipitated;  but  it  gives 
no  precipit^e  with  lime,  barytas,  or  strontia-water. 

AVhen  the  most  concentrated  lactic  acid  is  heated  gra- 
dually, it  becomes  more  fluid,  darker  coloured,  and  yields 
acetic  acid  and  inflammable  gas,  charcoal,  and  a  white  solid 
matter,  which  is  both  sour  and  bitter:  when  this  is  dried 
between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  it  yields  perfectly  white  rhombic  crystals,  which 
are  anhydrous  lactic  acid;  they  are  fusible  at  225°.  and 
volatile  at  472%  the  vapour  again  crystallizing  on  con- 
densation :  when  dissolved  in  water  the  solution  bos  all  the 
properties  of  that  from  which  the  crystals  were  obtained. 
The  crystals  consist  of-— 

Four  equivalents  of  hydrogen     4  or  5*6 
Six  ,,    carbon       36  50' 

Four  -,,    oxygen      32  44*4 

Equivalent     .    .     72  100* 

In  the  driest  lactatts  however  it  is  always  combined  with 
one  equivalent  of  water. 

The  lactates  are  not  an  important  class  of  salts,  and  we 
»1uU  tbereAve  mention  the  general  pcopertiei    only  a  few 


of  them.  The  following  are  all'soluble  in  water,  but  manr 
of  them  are  nncrystallizable : — lactate  of  ammonia,  deli- 
quescent and  nncrystallizable;  lactate  of  potash  and  of 
soda,  deliquescent,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and,  by  evaporation 
in  vacuo,  they  become  crystalline  masses.  Lactate  of  lime 
and  of  barytes  yield  gum-l^e  products :  the  lactates  of  alu- 
mina, peroxide  of  iron,  and  copper,  do  not  crystallize ;  hut 
that  of  magnesia  and  lactate  of  zinc  crystallize  in  quadn- 
lateral  prisms,  and  that  of  silv^  In  colourless  needles. 

LACTUCA'RICUM  is  obtained  from  the  Lactuca  Virosa, 
being  the  inspissated  milky  juice  of  the  plant,  and  which  is 
at  flrat  white,  but  aftovaros  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun 
«)nereteB  and  beoomes  brownish.  The  juice  of  the  leaves 
only  ahonld  be  collected  before  the  flowering  has  b^;un : 
puncturing  the  leaves  is  the  best  mode  of  procuring  it. 

Other  plants  often  mistaken  fiir  it:  Lactuca  saliva 
(Thridace,  very  inferior),  L.  angustana,  L.  quercina,  L.  sca- 
riola,  Sonchus  oleraceus,  and  Dipsacus  sylvesiris.  Accord- 
ing to  Klink,  it  contains  lactucic  acid.  It  yields  by  distilla- 
tion its  odour  and  taste  to  water,  which  thus  acquires  some 
of  the  virtues  of  the  plant.  The  inspissated  concrete  juice 
resembles  opium  in  tts  action,  but  is  much  feebler ;  never- 
theless it  suits  some  constitutions  better.  In  pulmonary 
diseases  it  is  often  a  useful  sedative.  The  common  garden 
lactuca  also  possesses  sedative  properties,  and  eaten  towards 
bedtime  has  often  contributed  to  procure  rest  in  cases  of 
mwbid  vunlanc^  or  to  allay  pains  m  the  stomach. 

LACTUCIC  ACID,  discovered  hy  PfUFin  the  juice  of 
the  laciuea  inroto.  When  acetate  of  lead  was  added  to  the 
dear  juice,  laotuoate  of  lead  was  precipitated,  which  was 
washed  and  decomposed  by  hydrosulphurio  add:  the 
filtered  liquor,  when  evaporated,  yielded  crystals  of  lactucic 
acid,  which  are  very  strongly  acid,  and  greatly  resemble 
oxalic  acid ;  but  they  differ  &om  it  by  giving  a  green  pre- 
cipitate when  added  to  the  neutral  protosalts  of  iron,  and  a 
brown  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  copper ;  with  magnesia 
this  acia  forms  a  soluble  salt.  It  has  not  been  minutely 
examined,  nor  has  it  been  analyzed. 

LACU'NA.  [Tbochid«.J 

LADAKH  is  a  kingdom  m  Asia,  situated  to  the  east  of 
Cashmere,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  that  branch  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  vhich  u  called  the  Tibet  ^unahl 
range.  According  to  Moorcroft  its  area  is  equd  to  naif 
tlut  of  England.  It  has  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  whose 
h)ngest  side  runs  ftom  Bissahir  [Hiiiai.ay&]  along  the 
mountain-range  to  Cashmere.  North  of  it  lie  Baltistan, 
or  Little  Tibet,  and  Khotan  in  the  Chinese  [vovince  of 
Thians-han  Nanlu.  From  the  lost-mentioned  country  it  is 
divided  by  the  nearly  unknown  mountain -chains  of  Kuen- 
luen  and  Kara-kocum.  Eastof  it  is  Chang-tang,  a  province 
belonging  to  Tibet. 

Ladakh  is  a  part  of  the  elevated  table-land  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Himalaya  system,  and  divided  by  it  from  the 
low  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus.  Its  elevation  above 
the  sea  is  not  known,  but  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  9000 
feet  Though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  mountains 
within  its  boundanes  rise  to  a  ^reat  height  above  this  ele- 
vated base,  its  sur&ce  is  a  continual  succession  of  ascents 
and  descents,  many  of  which  ate  very  steep.  Through  the 
middle  of  the  country  runs  the  valley  of  the  river  Indus, 
here  called  Sing-ke-tse.  This  river,  after  passing  Gertope, 
enters  Ladakh  at  its  southern  extremity,  where  its  vall^  is 
upwards  of  two  miles  wide.  It  continues  to  be  wide  as  for 
as  Roodok,  a  considerable  distance  above  Leh,  the  coital 
of  the  country.  At  Roodok  the  high  land  comes  up  to  Uie 
bed  of  the  nver,  which  rushes  on  with  great  impetuosi^ 
until  it  issues  forth  into  the  plain  on  which  Leh  is  built. 
The  plain  is  extensive  and  well  peopled,  hut  the  country 
bordering  it  on  the  north  is  unknown. 

The  Indus,  which  traverses  the  country  in  a  north-north- 
western direction,  receives  here  several  considerable  tribu- 
taries, of  which  the  Shayuk,  the  most  important,  joins  the 
Indus  below  Leh.  There  are  several  lakes  in  this  country, 
most  of  which  are  salt,  and  fUmtah  neat  quantiliea  of  that 
article.  The  largest  of  these  hikes  u  that  of  Chimorerel, 
which  is  finm  20  to  25  miles  long,  with  a  width  of  8  or  10 
miles. 

As  the  surface  of  the  country  is  so  elevated  above  the 
sea,  its  climate  and  productions  do  not  correspond  to  its 
latitude  (30"  to  33°).  The  whole  country  is  covered  with 
snow  in  winter,  and  most  of  the  mountains  are  so  even  in 
the  month  of  June.  Thewintersare  lons,aQd  severe,  and  all 
the  riven  are  covered  with  ^ti7My%II*@^^r^^8 
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in  this  season,  just  as  in  the  nortbern  conn  tries  <^  Europe. 
The  people  are  mostly  clad  in  sheep-skinf  uid  Air,  as  in 
Russia.  The  sumiaen  are  hot  and  dry. .  Rain  does  not 
appear  to  be  frequent. 

llie  plain  about  Leh,  though  of  moderate  fertility,  is  veil 
cultivated,  which  is  the  case  with  other  districts  of  less 
extent.  Moorcroft  thinks  that  our  amculturists  mt^ht 
leom  something  fmm  the  inhabitants  of  Ladakh.  No  rice 
is  cultivated :  wheat,  barley,  and  lucame  are  grown  to  a  great 
amount.  In  some  districts  a  kind  of  barley  is  raised  which 
resembles  wheat ;  in  others  cotton  is  cultivated  in  small 
quantities.  Turnips  are  grown  very  extensively.  Wood  is 
scarce :  poplars  and  some  other  trees  are  planted  in  the 
lower  tracts. 

The  pastures  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  country.  The 
cattle  are  small  and  (tt  three  diffilrent  kinds,  common  cattle, 
chowiy-tailed  eatde,  and  a  third  kind  called  iho,  a  bastard 
breed  between  the  two  fimner.  Asses  are  rather  nnmerouti» 
as  well  as  goats,  which  also  live  in  a  wild  state.  But  the 
goat  which  yields  the  material  of  the  shawls  is  not  found 
m  the  country.  Sheep  are  numerous,  and  among  them 
there  is  a  smaU  raoe  called  the  puriek-sheep,  which  pro- 
duces excellent  wool.  Horses  are  pretty  common.  On  the 
uncultivated  plains  a  species  of  wild  horse  is  found,  called 
by  Moorcroft  Equug  Kiang.  Among  the  domestic  animals 
is  the  dog,  which  is  large  and  strong.  The  animal  from 
which  musk  is  obtained  is  abundant  in  the  mountains. 

The  sands  of  most  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Indus 
contain  small  particles  of  gold,  that  are  colleeted  in  several 
places.  Other  metals  are  not  mentioned.  Saltpetre  and 
sulphur  also  are  found,  and  supply  materials  for  gun- 
powder, which  ill  made  in  considenible  quantities. 

Leh,  or  lei,  the  capital  of  the  country,  contains  700,  or, 
according  to  Moorcroft,  1000  houses,  each  sevml  stories 
high  and  substantially  built.  There  are  several  bazaars,  each 
containing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  shops.  Leh  is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  being  the  principal  entrepdt  for  the  shawl-wool, 
and  three  great  fairs  are  annually  held  here,  of  which  thai 
in  February  is  the  most  fi-equenled.  These  lairs  are  at- 
tended by  merchants  from  Yerkand,  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Thian  Shan  Nalu,  from  L'Hassa  and  other  parts  of  Tibet, 
from  Amritsir  and  other  towns  of  the  Fanjab,  and  particu- 
larly from  Cashmere.  Roodok,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  but  hisherup  the  river,  is  another  ^ace  of  consider- 
able traffic  It  is  said  to  contain  300  families,  and  is  chiefly 
connected  with  Hindustan  by  the  way  of  Kunawar  in  Bis- 
sabir.  [Himalaya.] 

The  inhabitants  of  Ladakh  belong  to  the  same  race  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Tibet.  They  are  a  very  industrious  and 
frugal  people,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  Their  country  being  surrounded  by  mountains,  they 
have  preserved  their  independence,  though  on  all  sides  bor- 
dering on  neighbours  much  more  powerful  than  themselves. 
Their  sovereign,  who  resides  at  Leh,  is  called  Gealbo,  i.e. 
Rajah  of  Leh.  He  sends  however  from  time  to  time  presents 
to  his  neighbours,  because  his  subjects  ^re  connected  with 
their  countries  by  commerce.  Ladakh,  being  situated  be- 
tween Hindustan,  Cashmere,  Khotan,  and  Tibet,  is  the 
thorough&re  of  a  very  extouive  oommeree.  The  commercial 
routes  are  few.  That  to  Tibet  runs  from  Leh  to  Roodok,  and 
thence  to  Grorti^  along  the  Indus ;  from  (rertope  it  seems 
to  cross  mountain-ranges  to  L'Hassa.  From  Roodok  the 
road  to  Kunawar  traverses  a  table-land,  and  then  descends 
to  the  Paruti  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Spili,  which  foils  into 
the  Sullej.  Kunawar  is  that  countir  which  occupies  the 
tract  where  these  three  rivers  join.  The  road  from  Leh  to 
Cashmere  and  the  Panjab  leads  westward  over  the  Tibet 
Panjahl  Mountains  by  the  elevated  mountain-pass  of  Nau- 
buck  Nai  Mallik.  Ladakh  is  called  Tibet  by  the  Cashme- 
rians.  The  road  from  Leh  to  Yerkand  is  by  far  the  moat 
difficult  and  dangerous :  it  crosses  the  high  mountain-range 
of  I^rBlunmrn  ai^  the  whole  mountain-system  of  the  Kuen- 
loen,  and  traverses  wide  monntoin-traeta  which  are  nearly 
uninhabited. 

The  principal  object  of  this  extensiTe  commerce  is  the 
wool  of  the  goats,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
shawls.  It  is  brought  from  Gertope  to  Leh,  and  thence 
oonveyed  to  Cashmere  and  the  Pameh ;  eight  hundred  horse- 
loads  are  said  to  be  carried  annually  by  wis  route.  yVe  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  articles  which  are  given  in  return, 
and  have  only  some  accounts  of  those  which  are  sent  to  and 
received  firmn  Kunawar.  The  merchants  of  Kunawar  bring 
to  ReocMc  nigar,,tofaMoo,  eottoiMilothf  elotb,  indigo,  srotda, 


copper,  tin,  iron,  paper,  rice,  and  spices :  they  take  in  return 
salC  borax,  gold-dust,  tea,  aod  shawl-wool.  (Moorcroft,  in 
the  TVofifoe/ionf  qf  the  Atiatie  SoeiOt/,  in  the  Journai  ^ 
the  London  Geogrof^itxU  Sodettf,  and  in  the  AnaHe  jimr- 
nal ;  Hiigel,  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Oeogr.  Society  j 
Rittra's  Erkunde,  ii.) 

LA'DANXJM,  sometimes  written  Labdanum,  but  incor- 
rectly, as  it  is  the  tcdanum  (Xq^avov)  of  the  Greeks,  and  tlie 
ladun  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  flrst  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(iii.  112)  as  procured  in  Arabia,  and  used  by  the  Ai-abs  for 
fumigation :  the  word  is  not  Greek,  but  an  Arabic  word 
with  a  Greek  termination ;  the  Greeks  also  used  the  word 
ledua  (X^^of)  to  indicate  the  shrub  which  produced  the 
ladanum.  This  |;um  resin  is  produced  by  several  species 
of  Cistus,  the  kistos  (curroc)  of  Dioscorides,  though  the 
Dome  and  description  are  often  confbunded  with  those  of 
the  kism$  (nfftr^c),  or  Hedera.  C.  ladamfeniit  creticut, 
law\foHus,  and  C.  Lednn,  Lam.,  are  usually  mentioned  as 
the  species  which  arc  indigenous  in  the  Grecian  Idands,  in 
Spain,  Italy  and  the  south  of  FVance.  Tliat  obtained  from 
the  Levant  is  the  most  celebrated.  The  juice  exudes  upon 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  these  shrubs,  and  is  collected, 
according  to  Tournefort,  by  means  of  an  instrument  resem- 
bling a  rake,  with  leather  thongs  instead  of  teeth,  which  is 
drawn  over  the  plant;  and  as  the  juice  adheres  to  the 
thongs,  it  is  afterwards  separated.  Ladanum  is  also  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides  as  being  collected  from  the  beards 
of  goats  which  had  been  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  Cistus. 
(Compare  Herodot,  iii.  112.)  It  is  now  seldom  employed 
for  any  purpose,  as  it  is  with  difficulty  obtained  of  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  purity  from  the  adulterations  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  one  analysis  yielding  72  parts  of  ferruginous 
sand,  and  another  86  of  resin,  out  of  100  parts.  The  |^iu<est 
kind,  seen  only  in  the  places  where  it  is  produced,  is  de* 
scribed  as  blackish,  homogeneous,  and  tenacious,  easily 
softening  under  the  fingers,  and  even  sticking  to  them; 
having  a  greyish  fracture,  which  however  becomes  black 
by  exposure  to  the  air ;  rather  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  very 
agreeable  smell  from  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  It 
was  fbrmerly  employed  as  a  stimulant,  more  recently  as  an 
expectorant,  and  is  esteemed  even  in  the  present  day  by 
the  Turks  as  a  perfume,  and  used  for  fumigation. 

LADOGA,  LAKE.  [Rossia.] 

LADRONE  ISLANDS,  so  caUed  from  the  thievish 
disposition  of  the  natives  at  the  time  of  their  discovwy  by 
Magalhaens  (1921),  are  also  called  Mariano  Islands,  m 
honour  of  the  queen  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  caused 
them  to  be  settled.  They  extend  in  a  northern  and  southern 
direction  between  13°  and  20"  30'  N.  Int.,  and  between  144" 
and  145°  30'  E.  long.,  and  are  about  twenty  in  number.  They 
ate  mostly  of  a  volcanic  character,  and  even  in  modern  times 
some  of  the  volcanoes  have  been  in  activity.  Like  other 
islands  of  this  description,  their  surface  is  broken,  and  rises 
to  high  hills  and  even  to  mountains.  But  the  soil,  wherever 
it  can  be  cultivated,  is  of  great  fertility.  Being  exposed  to 
the  trade-winds,  the  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  their  geographical  position.  Nearly  every  kind 
of  intertropical  product  thrives  on  these  islands,  which  pro- 
duce cottou.  rice,  indigo,  Indian  ooro,  sugar,  cacao,  cocoa- 
nuts,  tobacco,  plantains.  &o.  in  abundance.  The  Spaniards 
have  introduced  must  of  these  product^  as  well  as  the 
llama,  from  Peru,  which  is  said  to  thrive  on  the  moun- 
tains. Cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  numerous.  The 
sea  abounds  in  fish,  and  also  produces  tripang(Holothuria) 
for  the  Chinese  market  The  principal  island  is  Guajan, 
which  is  about  80  miles  in  circumference,  and  according  to 
Kotzebue,  who  has  given  the  latest  account  of  these  islands, 
it  is  the  only  one  which  is  inhabited  at  present.  Its  capital 
and  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  governor  is  S.  Ygnacio  de 
Agana,  which  in  1816  contained  3118  inhabitants.  It  has 
only  an  open  roadstead,  defended  by  two  small  fortresses ; 
but  about  10  miles  farther  south  tliere  is  a  good  harbonr, 
called  Calderona  de  Apura,  which  is  also  fbrtified.-  Of  the 
other  islandi,  Tinion  has  obtained  some  notoriety  from  the 
stay  (here  of  our  distinguished  seaman 'Anson,  and  from 
the  extensive  ruins  which  indicate  that  these  islands  wer« 
once  inhabited  by  a  people  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
civilization.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  at  the  timA 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  settlement,  in  the  middio 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
150,000,  have  nearly  disappeared  on  Guajan,  only  one 
family  of  them  existii^  in  1816,  but  probab]jr  they  are  more 
numerous  on  some  of  the  ott^^^  ^Jj^gfe"- 
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ttinaUr  depoident  on  the  S|«nuh  gOTernoi*.  Tbe  present 
population  of  Guajan.  which  in  1816  amounted  to  5389  souls, 
consists  of  settlers  from  Mexico  and  the  £hiUppiiie  Islands, 
-wlio  are  called  by  the  Spaniards  I^a  Indios ;  they  speak 
Spanish,  and  are  Catholic  Christians.  The  number  of 
Spaniards  is  very  small. 

(Anson's  Voyage  round  the  World;  Otto  von  Kotaebue's 
Voyage  round  the  World.) 

LAEKEN.  [BRusasLs.] 

L^MODI'PQDA.  Latreille'ft  fourth  order  of  Cnu- 
laceans,  placed  by  him  between  the  Amphipoda  and  the 
Isopoda.  He  descrtt)es  tham  ai  being  tne  on^  forms 
amoi)^  the  Malacostracatu  with  senile  eyes  CEdrioph- 
thalmiang*)  wYum  posterior  extremity  does  not  present 
distinct  brancbiiB,  and  which  have  haioly  any  tail,  the  two 
last  feet  beiujir  inserted  at  that  end,  or  the  segment  to  which 
they  are  attached  being  followed  by  not  more  tbtui  one  or 
two  other  joints,  which  are  very  smali.  They  are  also, 
he  states,  tbe  only  ones  in  which  tbe  two  anterior  feet 
(which  agree  with  the  second  jaw-feet)  make  a  part  of  the 
head. 

The  Lesmodipoda  of  Latreille  have  all  four  setaceous 
anteuDOJ  carried  upon  a  peduncle  of  three  joints,  mandibles 
without  palps,  a  vesicular  body  at  the  base  of  four  pair  of 
the  feet  at  least,  beginning  with  the  second  or  third  pair, 
reckoning  those  of  the  head.  The  body,  which  is  roost 
frequently  filiform  or  linear,  is  composed  (reckoning  the 
head)  of  from  eight  to  nine  joints,  with  some  small  appen- 
dages, in  form  of  tubercles,  at  its  posterior  and  inferior  ex- 
tremity. The  feet  are  terminatea  by  a  strong  book.  The 
four  anterior  feet,  of  which  the  second  are  the  Rreatest,  are 
always  terminatt^  by  a  monodactylous  claw.  In  many  the 
four  succeeding  feet  are  shortened  less  articulated,  without 
any  hook  at  the  end,  or  n^imentuy,  and  not  at  all  fit  for 
ordinary  Uf^e. 

Reproduction.— 'TYie  females  carry  their  eggs  under  the 
second  and  third  segments  of  the  body,  in  a  pouch  formed 
by  approximated  scales. 

Habits  and  supposed  place  in  the  System. — The  Ltemty- 
dipoda  are  marine,  and  Sav^y  considers  them  as  ap- 
proaching tbe  Pycnogonidt,  ami  making,  with  that  form, 
the  passage  from  Uie  Cruwtaeetma  to  the  Arachmda. 

Latreille  brought  the  forms  under  one  genus,  Cyanrns, 
with  the  following  gubdivisions  and  sufaganerio  ^pella- 
tions. 

1.  Filiformia.  (Latr.) 

Body  long  and  very  slender,  or  linear,  with  longitudinal 
segments ;  feet  similarly  elongated  and  slight;  stem  of  the 
antennts  composed  of  many  small  joints. 

Leptomera,  Latr.  (Proto,  Leach).— Fee*  fourteen  (reckon- 
ing the  two  annexed  to  the  bead),  complete,  and  in  a  con- 
tinuous series.  (Latr.) 

In  the  Leptomera  iGammartu  pedatus,  MuIU'Zo61.I}an.') 
^1  the  feet,  with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  two  anterior  ones, 
have  a  vesicular  body  at  their  baack  In  the  Proto  of  Leatdi 
{Cancer  pedatus,  Montag.,  Trant.  Linn,  Soc,  ii)  these 
appendages  are  peculiar  to  the  second  &et  and  tbe  four 
succeeding  ones. 

Exampl^  Leptomera  pedata. 


Naupredia,  Latr. — Fset  ten,  in  a  continued  series ;  the 
second  and  two  succeeding  pairs  have  a  veaiealar  body  at 
their  base. 

Lorality,  Coasts  of  Europe,  France,  &c. 

Capreila.  La.ra.~Feet  ten,  but  in  an  interrupted  aeries, 
commencing  with  the  second  segment  (indusive),  and  not 
reckoning  the  head.  This  segment  and  the  following  one 

*  Or,  mm  pnpertj,  HadrlopUhalnloiu. 


have  Mch  two  vesicular  bodies,  and  are  totally  deprived  of 
feet. 

Locality,  Northern  and  Temperate  European  oceans. 

ifa^'te.— The  Lsmodipods  of  this  section  keep  among 
the  marine  plants  and  sponges,  and  widk  like  caterpillars, 
turn  frequently  with  rapidity  on  themselvos,  or  set  up  their 
bodies,  viorating  their  antenns  at  tbe  same  time.  In  swim- 
ming they  curve  the  extremity  of  the  body. 

3.  Ovalia.  (Latr.) 
In  this  subdivision  tlw  body  is  ovaJ,  with  transverse  seg- 
ments. The  stem  of  the  antennce  appears  to  be  inarticu- 
lated.  The  feet  are  short,  or  have  but  little  length ;  those 
of  the  second  and  third  segments  are  imperfect,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  long  cylindrical  joint  without  hooks ;  at  their 
base  they  nave  an  elongated  vesicular  body.  These  Lnmo- 
dipods  form  the  subgenus 

Cyamus.  Latr.   (Larunds,  Leach.) 

M.  LatreiUe  sUtes  that  he  has  seen  three  species,  all  of 
which  Uve  on  CeiaceOt  and  the  most  known  of  which, 
Cyamue  CeU  {Oniteua  Ceti,  Linn. ;  Smdlla,  Degeer;  Pye- 
nogonum,  Fabr.  and  Sav.),  is  found  also  on  the  Mackerel. 
The  flfthermui  term  it  the  whale-louse,  Pou  de  la  bcdeine. 
Another  species,  very  analogous  to  the  first,  was  brou^t 
ba^  by  Delalande  mm  his  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  third  and  much  the  smallest  is  found  on 
the  Cetaceans  of  the  East  Indian  seas.  (Latr.) 


CyuUM  Cat!  (nugnUU^ 

H.  Desmarest  gives  th«  Lomod^podf  tbe  MDe  position 
as  M.  Latreille,  uid  dividei  tiiem  also  into  two  netions. 
The  first,  consisting  of  Leptomen,  Latr.  uid  Lam.  iProto, 
Lwch;  Capreila,  Lam.);  the  second  of  Cjyntwr  iCyamue, 
Latr.,  Lam. ;  Panope,  LeAch ;  Larunda^  LeoehX 

M.  Desmorest  remarks  that  M.  Lati^le  never  saw  the 
Lgfdomera  themselves,  and  that  he  has  separated  them 
from  Capreila  and  Proto  from  published  figures  only. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  makes  his  Legion  of  Edriophthal- 
anans  comprise  the  Amphipodt,  Itopmt,  and  Lamipods. 

LAENNEC,  RENE'-  THEOPHILE  HYAaNTHE, 
was  bom  at  Quimper,  in  Lower  Brittany,  in  1781.  The  first 
part  of  bis  medical  education  was  conducted  by  his  uncle, 
Dr.  Laennec,  a  physician  of  repute  at  Nantes,  and  in  1800 
he  went  to  Pons,  where  he  attended  the  several  medical 
courses,  and  attached  himself  to  the  H&pital  de  la  Charity 
of  vhieh  Gorriaart  was  the  chief  physician.  In  1814  he 
took  tbe  degree  of  doctw  of  medicine,  being  already  dis- 
tinguiidied  as  well  for  his  literary  acquirements  as  for  Ids 
prtWMsional  industry  and  talent.  In  the  same  year  he 
became  chief  editor  of  the  '  Journal  de  Medicine,*  to  which 
he  had  communicated  several  excellent  papers,  both  on 
healthy  and  morbid  anatomy.  Having  obtained  consider- 
able  reputation,  both  in  private  practice  and  by  his  lectures 
and  writings,  he  was  appointed,  in  1816,  chief  physician  to 
the  HOpital  Necker,  and  it  was  thoe  that  he  soon  after 
made  the  remarkable  and  important  discovery  of  mediate 
auscultation.  [Auscultation.]  From  this  time  he  devoted 
himself  unceasingly  to  tbe  perfecting  of  his  new  sjvtem  of 
diagnosis.  In  June,  1818,  he  read  hisflrst  memoir  on  it  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  his  'Trait£  de  T Auscultation  M61iate.^  But  the 
labour  necessary  for  its  accomplishment  so  injured  bis 
health,  which  was  naturally  very  delicate,  that  he  was  im- 
mediately afterwards  obliged  to  resign  all  his  studies  as 
well  as  a  large  private  practice,  and  to  leave  Paris  for  his 
native  province.  He  returned  in  1821,  with  his  'health  re- 
stored, and  having  resumed  bis  duties,  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  professor  of  medicine  in  the  College  of  France. 
In  1822  he  was  chosen  professor  of  clinical  medicine,  and 
he  regularly  delivered  the  lectures  at  La  Cbarit^  till  1826, 
when,  after  the  publication  of  a  second  edition  of  his  work, 
his  health  again  failed  him.  Indications  of  consumption 
were  discovered  byme«gof^tl^^@^f5g|^  in- 
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Tented;  and  although  by  retiring  to  Brittanj  he  seemed 
again  for  a  time  reoruiteo,  he  died  of  consumption  in  the 

same  year. 

Laennec*8  work  on  mediate  auscultation  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  which  the  present  century  has  pro- 
duced in  meilical  science.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  his  hifl^  reputation  is  due  to 
the  discovnjr  of  the  stethoscope,  auhoush  from  the  tone  of 
his  work  it  is  evident  that  he  rested  chiefly  upon  that  as 
the  basis  of  his  fittnre  fame.  He,  with  many  of  Corvisart's 
pupQs,  had  long  been  in  the  habit  not  only  of  using  per- 
cussion as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  but  of  applying  the  ear 
directly  to  the  chest :  the  stethoscope  was  merely  a  con- 
venient auxiliaiT  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
purpose  which  they  bad  in  view,  but  so  little  essential  that 
many  of  the  best  physicians  now  employ  it  only  when  the 
direct  application  or  the  ear  is  personally  iaponvenient. 
Had  the  stethoscope  been  invented  by  any  one  of  less 
genius  and  fitness  for  the  study  of  diseases  than  I^iinec, 
it  would  probably  have  fallen  into  the  same  neglect  as  the 
more  original  discovery  of  the  value  of  percussion  by 
Avenbru^r  had  till  .his  work  was  translated  and  his 
practice  imitated  by  Corvisart,  The  invention  however  of 
a  convenient  auxiliary  was  the  fortunate  means  of  leading 
laennec  to  apply  himself  to  the  special  study  of  the  diseases 
of  the  chest ;  and  he  so  iar  elacldated  their  patholc^  that 
those  diseases,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  were 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  are  now  the  most  com- 
pletely and  clearly  known  of  all  which  ftill  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  physician,  who  now  studies  them  with  the  ear 
with  almost  as  great  accuracy  and  confidence  as  the  surgeon 
can  investigate  the  diseases  of  which  he  takes  ehaige,  with 
the  eye  or  ue  hand. 

LB«nne<^s  other  publications,  though  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  his  great  work,  fiilly  maintain  his  reputation. 
The  chief  of  them  are  published  in  the  '  Dictionnau%  des 
Soienoea  MMieales,'  in  the  articles  'Anatomie  Patholo- 
gique,'  'Ascarides,'  'Cartilages  Accidentals,*  '])£g^n£ra- 
tion,'  'Disorganization,'  'Detrachyceros,'  * Encephaloide,' 
'  Filaire.' 

A  Life  of  Laennec  by  Dr.  Forbes  is  prefixed  to  his  Trans- 
lation of  the  '  Trait£  de  1' Auscultation  Mediate.'. 

LAER,  P.  VAN.  [Bamboccio.] 

LA  FAYETTE.   [Favxtte.  La.] 

LA  FONTAINE.   [Fontaine.  La.] 

LAGA'NA,  the  name  used  by  De  Blainville  for  a  group 
of  Echinodermata,  included  in  Lamarck's  genus  Scutella. 

FECHINODBBMATA.1 

LAOBRSTRCE'MIA  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
&mily  of  Lythracee,  which  exteniU  from  the  Halayan  Ar- 
chipelago into  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  along  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayan  Mountains  to  the  northern  parts  of  India. 
The  genus  was  named  by  Linneeus  in  honour  of  Lagerstroem. 
who  was  director  of  the  Swedish  East  India  Company  and 
imported  m«ny  interesting  niants  from  India  and  China. 
The  species  are  few  in  numoer,  but  most  of  them  highly 
ornamental  in  nature.  L.  Regina  especially  forms  a  small 
tree  and  is  conspicuous  from  its  large  rose-coloured  flowers, 
of  which  the  petals,  standing  out  on  rather  long  claws,  more 
fully  display  the  varied  outline  of  its  undulated  limb.  Z. 
Jimca  and  parvifiora  are  small  and  shrub-like,  and  suited 
to  our  hothouses,  but  all  require  moisture  in  the  season 
of  flowering. 

LAGNY.  THOMAS  FAUTET  DE,  a  French  mathe- 
nwtician,  was  horn  at  Lyon  in  1660,  and  died  at  Paris,  12th 
April,  1734.  At  an  early  period  his  scientific  attainments 
led  to  his  being  appointed  bydrographer  royal  at  Rochefort 
Subsequently  he  became  sub-director  of  the  general  bank 
of  Pans,  and  lost  the  principal  part  of  his  fortune  by  the 
failure  of  that  establishment.  His  maftiematicol  labours 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  directed  to  objects 
of  mere  curiosity;  as  an  instance  of  which  he  occupied 
himself  with  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  computed  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  as  iar  as  120 
decimal  places,  a  degree  of  approximation  which  could 
never  be  of  any  practical  utility.  He  however  has  celled 
forth  the  euloginm  of  Fontenelle,  who,  speaking  of  his 
treatise  on  the  '  Cubature  of  the  Sphere.'  says, '  it  is  a  choice 
and  singular  production  which  only  a  great  mathematician 
could  have  written.'  His  methods  of  fhcilitating  the  solu- 
tion of  indeterminate  problems  are  ingenious,  and  the 
theorems  which  he  added  to  the  arithmetic  of  sines  are  im- 
portant. Be  WttdeetednieiBbecoftheRovalAewtomiftf 


Paris  in  1696 ;  associate-geometrician  in  1699 ;  veteran  pen- 
sioner in  1 723 ;  and  fellow  of  the  Rbyal  Society  of  London 
in  1718.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  published  works; — 
'  New  Method  of  Extracting  and  Approximating  to  the 
Roots  of  Quadmtic  and  Cubic  Equations,*  Paris,  1691-2; 
'Elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,'  Paris,  1697  ;  *  Cuba- 
ture of  the  Sphere.*  La  Rochelle,  1702;  '  Binary  System  of 
Arithmetic,'  Rochefort,  1703 ;  *  Analysis  of  the  New  Me- 
thods of  Resolving  Problems,*  Paris,  1 733 ;  besides  numer- 
ous memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  from 
the  year  1733  to  the  year  1729. 

(Thomson's  Hittory  of  ike  Roycd  Society;  Dictionnaire 
Bibliographi(pie  de  Qu^rard;  Hutton's  Maihematical  Dio- 
tionary,  &c.) 

LA'GO  M  AGGIO'RE  (Lacus  Verb&nus,  and,  in  German, 
Langensee),  the  largest  lake  in  Italy,  extends  about  40  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south :  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is 
eight  miles,  is  about  the  middle  of  its  length ;  but  it  is  only 
l><etween  two  and  three  miles  broad  in  most  other  places, 
and  still  less  at  the  north  and  south  extremities.  The 
elevation  of  its  surfkce  above  the  sea  is  678  feet,  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  1100  feet.  Ita  northern  half  extends 
between  the  lower  ofisets  of  the  Fdnnine  Alps  on  one  side 
and  &e  Rheetian  Alps  on  the  other,  receiving  all  the 
streams  that  flow  from  the  southern  slope  of  those  moun- 
tains, from  Mount  Rosa  on  the  west  to  Mount  Bernardin 
on  the  east.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  touches 
the  level  plain  of  Lombardy.  The"  principal  affluents  of 
the  Lago  Maggiore  are ; — the  Toccia,  or  Tosa,  which  comes 
IVom  the  Val  d'Ossola ;  the  Maggia,  which  flows  through 
the  valley  of  that  name ;  the  Ticino,  or  Tessin,  coming 
from  the  St.  Gothard ;  and  the  Tresa,  which  flows  out  of 
the  neighbourmg  lake  of  the  Lugano.  It  also  receives  an 
outlet  nom  the  small  lake  of  Orta,  which  lies  west  of  the 
LagoMaf>^iore.  The  outlet  of  the  LagoMaggiore  is  formed 
bv  the  Tiano,  which  issues  ftom  its  southern  extremity  at 
the  town  of  Sesto.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  Logo 
Maggiore,  which  is  called  at  that  end  the  Lake  of  Locarno, 
extends  into  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino.  Through  tho 
remainder  of  its  length  the  LagoMaggiore  divides  Austrian 
lombardy  on  its  eastern  bank  from  the  Sardinian  territory 
which  lies  along  its  western  shore.  The  Tioiuo  continues 
to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  two  states  lo  its  junction 
with  the  Po.  The  principal  towns  along  the  banks  of  the 
lake  are: — Intra,  Palanza,  and  Arena,  on  the  Sardinian 
coast ;  Locarno  and  Magadino,  on  the  Swiss  coast ;  and 
Laveno  and  Sesto,  on  the  Austrian  shore.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  fine  counb7  around  this  lake  see  Akona,  Couo, 
NovABA,  Ticino. 

About  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  lake,  and  in  its 
broadest  part,  where  it  forms  a  gulf  indenting  the  western 
shore,  are  the  Botromean  Islan£, '  Isole  Borrom£e,'  which 
belong  to  the  noble  Milanese  family  of  the  same  name. 
They  are  four  in  number,  Isola  Madre,  Isola  Bella,  Iiiola 
dei  Pescatori,  and  the  IsoUno,  the  smallest  of  all.  The  Isola 
Madre,  which  is  the  largest,  is  covered  with  laurel,  pine, 
and  cypress  trees,  forming  a  grove  rising  in  the  ravSsX.  of 
the  water,  and  contrasting  by  its  perpetual  verdure  with 
the  snows  of  the  neighbouring  Alps.  The  Isola  Bella  is 
richer,  but  its  beauty  is  more  artificial.  Numerous  terraces 
rising  in  a  pyramidical  form  are  planted  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  and  adorned  with  marble  statues  and  vases. 
The  splendid  palace  of  the  owners  is  rich  in  marbles, 
gilding  and  mirrors,  and  the  lower  aparbnents  are  shaped 
like  grottoes  and  embellished  with  statues  and  fountains. 
The  myrtle,  the  rose,  the  vine,  and  the  fig-tree,  thrive 
luxuriantly  around.  The  whole  has  an  air  of  enchantment, 
but  art  is  too  apparent,  and  the  lovers  of  nature  prefer  the 
more  simple  beauty  of  the  Isola  Madre.  The  Isola  dei 
Pescatori  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  has  nothing 
remarkable ;  neither  has  the  Isolino. 

The  Lago  Maggiore  abounds  with  fish,  and  a  considera- 
ble trade  is  carried  on  in  boats  between  the  various  points 
of  its  coast.  A  steam^boat,  H  Verbano.  plies  on  this  lake. 
The  Simplon  road  follows  its  western  bank  from  Feriolo, 
which  is  opposite  the  Borromean  Islands,  to  Arona.  (Amo- 
retti,  Viaggio  ai  Tre  Laghi,  and  the  nomoous  Italian  tour- 
ists.) 

LAGOON,  or  LAGUNE.  Lagoons  are  sheets  of  water 
formed  eitiier  by  the  encroachments  of  rivers  or  seas  upon 
the  land,  or  by  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  sea  by 
the  intervention  of  a  bank.  Thus  there  are  fluvial  and 
^l^^lrilwh'gpol^^_¥^hw<hlBlMlAoaflUhw^lidaof  asnw'ft 
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course  is  lower  then  the  immcdiato  banks  of  the  strcatn, 
and  (he  river,  in  tlie  season  of  the  fluodB,  either  overHuwii 
its  banks  or  in  part  breaks  them  down,  the  water  inundates 
the  low  land;  and  if  on  the  subsidence  ut'  the  fluud  the 
water  again  flows  hack  into  the  channel,  the  la^uon  i» 
merely  temporary,  and  is  simply  an  inundaliun.  This,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  may  he  a  benefit  to  tlic  country  on 
a  disaster.  Inundations  are  a  heneflt  when  they  bring  with 
them  and  deposit  a  rich  vegetable  humus,  which,  on  being 
cultivated,  yields  abundant  crops;  to  such  deposits  Loner 
Egypt  owes  its  great  fertility.  Inundations  of  this  kind 
eilher  diminish  or  increase  annually,  for,  by  repeated 
deposits,  the  soil  becomes  raised;  and  unless  the  bed  of  the 
river  rise  in  proportion,  the  water  is  eventually  kept  within 
its  channel;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  bed  rise,  the  inun- 
dation gains  every  year  in  extent  of  surface  what  it  loses 
in  depth  of  water.  Should  the  inuRdation  however,  instead 
of  a  prolific  mud,  bring  nothing  but  sand  and  stones,  then, 
as  has  been  froquently  experienced  in  Italy,  the  inundations 
are  a  cruel  disaster,  for  they  condemn  rich  lands  to  eternal 
barrenness  and  sterility.  If  the  configuration  of  the  land 
and  other  circumstances  prevent  the  water  of  the  inundated 
parts  from  Howiiig  back  on  the  subsidence  of  the  flood, 
then  a  permanent  lagoon  is  formed,  and  the  land  thus  laid 
under  water  can  only  be  recovered  at  a  great  expend,  even 
if  that  be  possible.  These  lagoons  are  generally  fatal  to 
the  neighbourhood,  for  the  water  in  them,  being  stagnant, 
gives  rise  to  unwholesome  miasmata,  producing  agues  and 
other  malignant  disorders.  Such  lagoons  are  not  abso- 
lutely confined  to  the  lower  parts  of  water-courses,  though  it 
is  in  such  places  that  they  are  most  frequently  met  with. 
Fluvial  lagoons  are  sometimes  formed  by  infiltration;  a  re- 
markable instance  of  which  is  the  marshy  lagoon  of  Ybera, 
on  the  Parana,  in  South  America. 

Marine  lagoons  are  much  more  common  than  those 
on  the  borders  of  rivers.  They  are  formed  sometimes 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  by  the 
throwing  up  of  a  bar  or  bank,  which  eventually  divides 
off  a  portion  of  the  sea  altogether,  or  leaves  merely  a  small 
opening.  In  Europe  there  are  many  marine  lagoons :  the 
Adriatic,  on  iu  north  and  north-western  parts  particularly, 
is  full  of  them.  The  Zuyder  Zee  with  the  Sea  of  Haarlem 
is  a  vast  lagoon.  There  are  also  two  very  large  ones  known 
by  the  names  of  the  Frische  Haft  and  the  Curische  Haff, 
at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  Sea  of 
Azoff  there  is  the  Sivasch  or  Putrid  Sea.  On  the  east  coast 
of  South  America  there  arc  some  very  large  lagoons,  and 
they  abound  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Marine 
lagoons  can  never  he  useful  unless  when  suflicienlly 
large  and  deep  tu  admit  of  being  navigated,  in  which  case 
they  form  secure  harbours.  Wiien  shallow,  they  give  out 
f(Etid  exhalations  like  fluvial  lagoons,  as  is  too  well  known 
in  Venice,  which  is  built  on  the  60  islands  of  the  lagoon  at 
the  extremity  of  the  gulf;  though  in  this  case  much  of  the 
evil  arises  undoubtedly  from  the  circumstance  of  the  lagoon 
being  the  receptacle  of  all  the  filth  of  the  city. 

LA'GOMYS.  [Leporidjb.] 

LA'GOPUS.  CTktraonid*.] 

LAGOS  is  a  river  in  tliat  part  of  Guhiea  which  is  called 
the  Slave  Coast.  It  rises  on  the  southern  declivilieij  of  the 
Kong  Mountains,  near  3°  N.  lat.,  and  runs  in  a  south-south- 
eastern direction  until  it  approaches  the  sea,  where  in  the  low 
and  level  country  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
eastern,  flowing  parallel  to  the  shore  for  about  1 2  miles,  falls 
into  the  sea  near  4°  12'  N.lat.  The  Moslem  also  runs  along 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  at  a  few  miles  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  according  to  Bowdich  it  traverses  the  low 
country  as  far  west  as  the  Rio  VoUa  (0°  of  Greenwich), 
with  which  it  unites  its  waters  near  its  mouth.  But  in 
this  long  course  there  are  several  channels,  by  some  of  which 
the  river  always  communicates  with  the  sea,  and  by  others 
only  during  the  rainy  season.  On  one  of  these  channels 
Banagry  is  situated.  The  length  of  the  river,  not  in- 
cluding the  western  branch,  probably  does  not  exceed 
150  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea. 

L AGO'STOMYS.  or  LAGOSTOMUS.  [Chinchillids, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  87.] 

Having  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  figure  from  the  living 
animal  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  at  the 
Regent's  Park,  we  here  subjoin  it.  The  skeleton  (from  the 
late  Mr.  Brookes's  figure)  is  given  in  the  article  referred 
to. 


TiiCtaha,  at  BiNukii, 

LA'GOTHRIX,  M.  GeofTroy's  name  fw  a  genus  of  Soittli 
AmcricaiJ  inoakejs,  thus  tharacicriscd: — 

4 

Uenial  formula:  ^ — Iiicisora —;  Canines 


f.-6 


Alulara 


&-6 

Facial  angle  about  50*;  tnuzzli?  projecling ;  head  round  i 
uXTremiises  proportioni-d  to  the  body;  anterior  hands  pro- 
vided with  a  thumb  ;  lad  strongly  prehensile,  and  having  a 
)»art  of  its  cxlroinily  naked  below;  hair  strong  and  curly. 
Two  species  are  recorded,  Lagotiiruc  Humholdlii  and  La- 
golkrix  camts. 

The  first  of  theflc,  or  the  Caparro,  was  (onxiA  by  Hutn- 
bcilcll  and  Ilunplaiid  in  the  hut  of  an  Indian,  who  had  cnp- 
luriid  il  iu  au  esL-Lirsion  to  the  westward.  Size  about 
feet  two  irjtihes  viiihout  llie  tail.  Head  round  and  vor>' 
liwge.  Hiiir  long,  alroiig,  and  uniform  grey,  the  lips  black. 
Fat  e  naked  and  black :  mouth  beset  with  long  stiff  bristles. 
J'liil  rather  longer  ihaji  the  body,  prehensile,  naked  at  the 
L■^-l^eulily. 

Hixhiis  .i^i'eg:ariuus ;  frcqueiulv  seen  raised  on  the  binder 
cxireiiiilicji. 

Loctif/Ctf,  Rio  Guaviaro.  one  of  the  tributary  rivers  of 
I  lie  Orinoco. 

The  other  specie  Jias  shorlcr  haic.  and  is  of  the  &it&  of 
the  Sapnjou-sai  {Cebus  CapucinUa,  De&m.,  Simia  Capuci/ia, 
Liiin.). 

Lrjcahly,  Brnzjl. 

Mr.  Gray  plnc«s  (]i£>  fwrtn  in  his  hmWy  Sariguidte,  and 
ill  the  njecoiid  subfamily  uf  if,  viz.  Aieima. 

Mr.  S»ains[tii  arranges  it  in  the  family  Cebidff.  bolweeii 
MifCetes  and  Alelfs. 

LAGOTIS.    [CjiiNCKULiD^i,  vol.  vii.,  p. 

LAGRANGE  JOSEPil  LOUIS  DE.was bo rnal Turin, 
Jjtli  Juiiuon-.  I7jfi.  His  parwiits  were  Joseph  Lujs  Lit- 
yianse  and  Marie  ThferfecGrnis,  iho  daughter  of  a  physician 
Hi  CEiinhioim,  Hia  fathei-  held  ihe  oltice  of  treasurer 
Mat  at  Turiji,  and  had  on&i  been  in  attluent  CLreitmatance!;, 
bui  had  ruined  himself  by  injudiciously  entering^  inlij 
hiiziiLilous  spec  11 1  alio  lis.  To  ihis  circumstance,  which  was 
then  rei,'arded  as  a  misfortunCt  Ijigrange  himi>elf  hfls  fre- 
quently aWTibuled  a  considerable  share  of  his  subse^juent 
lltme  and  happinegi,  '  Had  I  been  virh,'  he  iias  bet- n  heard 
to  say,  '  1  should  probably  not  have  become  a  niathema- 
li<;ian.' 

In  the  early  part  of  hia.  studica  he  manifested  no  parti- 
cular iBve  cither  for  thiS  pure  malhemaliCs  or  iho  physical 
BiuenccA.  His  chief  delight  consisted  iu  the  perusal  of  the 
various  Latin  amhDrs.  and  more  especially  ihe  works  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil.  Hiesc  however  in  lii^  second  year  were 
Euperseded  by  the  synthetical  wnliugs  of  the  antient  geu- 
liielriciijiis,  and  these  in  iheir  turn  gavie  place  to  the  un-ire 
powerful  analysis  of  moilcrn  tiroes.  Tlie  i>erusal  of  a  me* 
inoir  hyDr,  Ilalley  iPhii-  Trans..  15931' On  the  Buperiority 
of  modern  algebra  in  deteriniiiing  the  fuci  of  objwt  ySas^* 
k  said  by  his  biographers  to  have  ccinviiicod  him  of  the 
utter  iiiadeciuacy  of  geoiuetrical  melhoda  as  instruments 
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of  iuTesl^Kation,  -an.d  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  migbt 
have  been  the  occasion  of  bis  selecting  the  path  which  he 
thenoeforth  pursued  with  bo  much  honour  to  liimself  and  so 
great  advantage  to  science. 

Before  he  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  the  military  college  of 
Turin,  where  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  pupils  were  older 
than  himself.  The  year  following  (1755)  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Euler,  relative  to  the  isoperimetrical  problems,  and 
that  of  the  curve  of  quickest  descent,  which  had  engrossed 
so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  pi-incipal  mathematicians  of 
the  day,  and  of  Euler  in.particular ;  hut,  owing  to  the  want 
of  general  methods,  tlieir  labours  had  proved  but  partially 
successftil.  Each  problem  had  been  resolved  by  methods 
peculiar  to  itself  and  the  solutions  rested  upon  artifices 
unsatisiaetorily  indirect.  In  this  letter  lagrange  commu- 
nicates the  germs  of  his  calculiis  of  variations,  to  which  his 
recent  analytical  researches  had  led,  and  shows  with  what 
advantage  and  facility  it  may  be  applied  to  the  problems  in 
question-  Euler,  in  his  reply,  expresses  bis  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  correctness  of  its  principles,  and  hails  the  dis- 
covery as  the  harbinger  of  others. of  yet  greater  importance ; 
he  acknowledges  how  much  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples had  promoted  the  success  of  nis  own  recent  investiga- 
tions, which  however  he  refrained  from  publishing  until  the 
remainder  of  the  researches  of  I^wrange  were  made  known, 
lest  he  should  thereby  deprive  him  of  any  portion  of  the 
glory  which  was  so  justly  his  due,  and  concludes  by  an- 
nouncing the  nomination  of  Lagrange  as  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin. 

In  1758  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Acadomyof  Turin  [AcASEmr,  vol.  i.,  p.  62],  in  which 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  the  director  of  the  physico- 
roilheniatical  sciences.  The  following  year  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  that  Society,  consisting 
principally  of  the  researches  of  Lagrange  on  the  propaga- 
tion of  sound,  and  on  the  integration  of  differential  equa- 
tions, and  those  of  finite  differences.  He  here  also  proves, 
on  the  subject  of  vibrating  chords,  that  the  time  of  oscilla- 
tion is  independent  of  the  figure  of  the  chord,  an  empirical 
truth,  the  demonitration  or  which  D'Alemb^  believed  to 
be  impossible  (see  the  preface  to  D'Alembert's  Omucules  Ma- 
ihimatiquWt  Paris,  4to.,  1761,  tome  i.)  [D  Alsmbebt.1 
I.-igrange  and  lyAlembert  verc  rivals,  but  not  opponents'. 
Their  cause  was  a  common  one,  which  each  laboured  to 
promote  with  indefatigable  zeal.  The  manii^T  in  which 
their  controversies  were  conducted  shows  that  they  were 
prepared  to  saoriflee  every  personal  feeling  to  their  love  of 
truth  and  the  advantage  of  science.  When  either  attempts 
the  refutation  of  his  rival's  theory,  it  is  frequently  by  means 
of  the  beautiful  tlieorems  to  which  the  researches  of  the 
other  has  already  led.  On  the  other  hand,  a  discovery  of 
importance,  by  whichever  party  it  may  happen  to  be  made, 
is  immediately  followed  by  the  congratulations  of  him  from 
whom  congratulation  is  due.  Thus  I>*Alembcrt,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Lagrange,  says,  *  Your  problem  appeared  to  me 
so  lieautiful,  that  I  have  investigated  a  solution  upon  dif- 
ferent principles  ;*  and  upon  another  occasion,  when  the 
Academy  had  proposed  the  'Theory  of  theLibration  of  the 
Moon*  as  the  subject  of  one  of  its  prizes,  and  the  medal  had 
been  awarded  (1764)  to  the  memoir  of  Lagrange,  we  find 
D'ALembert  writing  to  him  solely  to  express  the  pleasure 
and  advantage  which  he  had  derived  from  its  perusal,  and 
his  acquiescence  in  the  justice  of  the  award. 

The  calculus  of  variations,  upon  the  discovery  of  which 
the  &meof  Lagrat^e  may  be  permitted  torest,iBeminently 
important  in  manv  branches  of  the  mathematics,  as  in  tlie 
determination  of  the  maxima  and  minima  values  of  indefi- 
nite integral  formulse,  &c. ;  but  its  utility  is  most  conspi- 
cuous in  the  higher  branches  of  physical  astronomy.  Ine 
space  allotted  to  this  article  admits  of  our  giving  but  one 
illustration  of  its  importance  in  this  respect.  Euler,  in  his 
'  Treatise  of  Isoperimeters,'  printed  at  Lausanne  in  1744, 
had  shown,  that  in  the  case  of  trajectories  described  about  a 
cential  force,  the  product  of  the  integral  of  the  velocity  and 
the  element  of  the  curve  was  either  a  maximum  or  mini- 
mum ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  extend  this  principle  to  a 
system  of  bodies  acting  one  upon  another,  he  found  that 
the  hi^iest  analysis  vS  which  ne  could  avail  himself  was 
insuflRcient  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  problem. 
This  failure  on  the  part  of  Euler  excited  the  emulation  of 
Lagrange,  whose  chief  objects  appear  generally  to  have 
been  the  extension  and  generalisation  of  existing  thenies. 
P.  U  No.  832. 


By  a  beautiful  application  of  his  method  of  variations 
to  a  principle  of  dynamics  discovered  by  Huyghens,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Conservation  f^f  vit  viva,  he 
was  led  to  the  following  general  theorem :  *  In  every  system 
of  bodies  acted  upon  by  forces  proportional  to  any  function 
of  the  distance,  the  curves  described  by  the  bodies  are  ne- 
cessarily such  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass,  the 
integral  of  the  velocity  and  the  element  of  the  curve,  is 
always  either  a  maximum  or  minimum.*  This  theorem,  the 
proof  of  which  offered  so  much  difficulty  to  Euler,  has  been 
denominated  the  principle  of  leatt  cation,  and  is  frequently 
regarded  as  one  of  the  four  great  principles  of  dynamics, 
although  Lagrange  has  shown  that  it  is  merely  a  corollary 
to  a  stUl  more  general  formula  given  by  him  in  the  second 
section  of  the  second  part  of  his  'Uicanique  Analytique.' 

When  the  Academy  of  Berlin  was  threatened  with  the 
departure  of  Euler  for  St.  Petersburg,  Frederick  renewed  his 
importunities  to  D'Alembert  to  succeed  him.  [D'ALembert.] 
D'Alembert  however,  from  various  motives,  being  unwilling 
to  quit  his  native  country,  suggested  that  the  proffered  honour 
might  beconferred  upon  Lagrange.  Lagrange  was  accordingly 
appointed  professor  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sci- 
ences to  the  Academy,  and  continued  for  more  than  twenty 
years  to  enrich  the  memoirs  of  that  Society  with  his  re- 
searches connected  with  physical  astronomy  and  other  sub- 
jects of  importance.  The  msignificant  stipend  (1500  crowns) 
which  was  aUott^  to  him,  when  contrasted  with  the  muni- 
ficent offers  made  to  D'Alembert.  cannot  ihil  to  strike  e\-ery 
reader  with  surprise.  Lagrange  quitted  Berlin  aftra  the 
death  of  Frederic,  not  being  satisBed  with  the  treatment  he 
then  received.  He  had  previously  been  invited  by  the 
ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  to  settle  in  Paris. 

In  1772  H.  Lagrange  was  elected  foreign  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  and  in  1787,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
French  capital,  he  received  the  honorary  title  of  veteran  pen- 
sioner. Apartments  were  allotted  to  him  in  the  Louvre, 
and  here,  surrounded  by  the  principal  mathematicians  of 
the  day,  he  continued  to  live  happily  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  After  this  he  began  to  be  subject  to  fits  of 
melancholy,  which  so  &r  increased  upon  him  that  he  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  his  enthusiasm  for  the  sciences  was 
extinguished,  and  that  his  love  of  physical  research  had 
disappeared.  Ho  was  successively  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  to  the  normal  and  polyteclinic  schools,  member 
of  the  Institut,  of  the  beard  of  longitude,  grand  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  and  count  of  toe  empire.  He  dieil  ut 
Paris,  the  10th  April,  1813,  in  his  781h  year.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  Pantheon,  and  his  funend  oration 
was  spoken  by  his  illustrious  friends  Laplace  and  Lac^petle. 

'  Among  those  who  have  most  effectually  extended  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge,'  said  Ijiplace,  in  his  funeral  ora- 
tion, '  Newton  and  Lagrange  appear  to  have  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree  the  happy  art  of  detecting  genei-al  prin- 
ciples, which  constitutes  the  Iruo  genius  of  science.  This 
art,  joined  to  a  rare  elegance  in  tlie  exposition  of  the  roost 
abstract  theories,  characterized  Lagrange.'  His  work  on 
Mechanics,  resting  upon  the  method  of  variations  of 
which  he  was  the  inventor,  flows  wholly  from  a  single 
formula,  and  from  a  principle  known  before  his  time, 
but  of  which  no  one  but  himself  was  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance.  *  Among  the  successors  of  Galileo 
and  Newton,'  says  Professor  Hamilton,  speaking  of  the 
theoretical  development  of  the  laws  of  motion,  *  Lagrange 
has  perhaps  done  more  than  an^  other  analyst  to  give 
extentaud  narmony  to  such  deductive  researches,  byshowing 
that  the  most  varied  consequences  respecting  the  motions 
of  systems  of  bodies  may  be  derived  from  one  radical 
formula ;  the  beauty  of  the  method  so  suiting  the  dignity  of 
the  results  as  to  make  of  his  great  work  a  kind  of  scientific 
poem.' 

We  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  Lagrange  with  a  list  of  his  published  works,  which  we 
believe  to  ha  complete : — 

Letter  dated  23rd  June,  1 754,  addressed  to  Jules  Charles 
Fagnano,  containing  a  scries  for  the  differentials  and  inte- 
grals of  any  order  whatever,  and  corresponding  to  the  Bi- 
nomial Theorem  of  Newton,  Turin,  1754;  'Analytical 
Meohanica,*  1st  edit  1 788, 2nd  edit  181 1—1813  (the  second 
volume  of  the  last  edition  is  edited  by  MM.  De  Prony, 
Gamier,  and  Binet).  '  Theory  of  Analytical  Functions,'  Ut 
edit.  1797,  Snd  edit  1813  ;  *  Riesolution  of  Numerical  Equa- 
tions,* 1st  edit  1798,  Snd  edit.  1808,  3rd  edit,  (edited  by 
Poinsot)  1836:  *Le«Kms  on  the  Calculus  of  Functions,'  let 
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edit.  1801,  2n(l  edit.  1804,  Srd  edit  1806  (printed  in  the 
•  Journal  of  the  Polytechtiic  School,'  tome  5>. 

Memoirs  in  Ihe  Transactions     the  Academy  of  Turin. 

1769.  Tome  1.  Method  of  Maxima  and  Minima;  Inte- 
ntion of  Differential  Equations  and  Equations  of  Finite 
Differences ;  On  the  Propagation  of  Sound. 

1762.  Tome  2.  Supplement  to  the  Kesearcfaes  on  the 
Propagation  of  Sound,  contained  in  vol.  1 ;  A  new  method 
of  determining  the  Maxima  and  Minima  of  Indeflniie  In- 
twral  Formutn ;  application  of  that  method  to  Dynamics ; 
New  Researches  on  the  Propagation  ofSoand. 

1765.  Tome  3.  ApplicaUon  of  the  Integral  Calculus  to 
Dynamics,  Hydrodynamics,  and  Physical  Astronomy. 

Tome  4.  Integratiooof  Differential  Equations;  Method 
of  Variations;  On  the  Motion  of  a  Body  acted  upon  by  tvo 
Central  Forces. 

Tome  5.  On  the  Percossion  of  Fluids ;  New  Theory  of 
Uifl  Integral  Calcuhis. 

Memoirs  in  the  Tratuactiont  of  the  Academy  {ffBerUn. 

1765.  Tome  21.  On  Tautochronous  Cums. 

1766.  Tome32.  OntheTransitofVeaus, June3,1769. 

1 767.  Tome  23.  On  the  Solution  of  Indeterminate  Pro- 
blems of  the  second  degree,  and  on  Numevicri  Equations. 

1768.  Tome  24.  Additions  to  theMemmr  on  the  Re- 
solution of  Numerical  Ec]uations;  New  Method  of  resolv- 
ing Indeterminate  Equations  ;  New  Method  of  Resolving 
A^ebraic  Equations  by  means  of  Series. 

1769.  Tome  25.  On  the  Force  of  Springs,  on  the  Pro- 
blem of  Kepler,  and  on  EliminatioiL 

Memoin  in  the  Tramactione  qf  the  Berlin  Academy  {new 
aeries). 

1 770.  On  Tautochronous  Curves ;  Algebraic  Equations, 
and  Arithmetic. 

1771.  On  Prime  Numbers  and  Algebraic  Equations. 

1772.  On  Differentiation  and  Integration;  on  Imagi- 
nary Roots;  Astronomical  Refraction;  Integration  of 
Equations  of  Partial  Diff'erences. 

1773.  On  the  Rotatory  Motion  of  a  Body;  on  the  At- 
traction of  Elliptic  Spheroids;  on  TrianguUr  Pyramids 
and  Arithmetic. 

1774.  On  the  Particular  Integnds  of  Dllferential  Equa- 
tions ;  on  the  Motion  of  the  Nodes  of  the  Planets'  Orbits. 

1 775.  On  Finite  Differenoes ;  the  Attraction  of  Elliptic 
Spheroids ;  and  Arithmetic. 

1776.  On  the  Change  in  the  Mean  Motions  of  the 
Planets;  Continued  Fractions;  and  Spherical  Astronomy. 

1777.  Diophantine  Analysis  ;  On  Escapements;  Deter- 
mination of  the  Imaginary  Roots  of  Algebraic  Equations ; 
on  the  Motion  of  a  system  of  Bodies  which  mutually 
attract  each  other  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

1 778.  Determination  of  the  Orbits  of  Comet*  from  three 
ob&er\'ation8 ;  Theory  of  Telescopes. 

1779.  On  Particular  Integrals ;  Construction  of  Geo- 
graphical Maps. 

1 780.  Libration  of  the  Moon,  and  on  other  problems  de- 
pending upon  the  Non-Sphericity  of  that  Planet. 

1781.  Tiieory  of  the  Motion  of  Fluids ;  Principles  and 
general  formulee  fw  determining  the  secular  variations  of 
the  Planets*  Orbits;  Report  of  M.  Lagrange  on  a  method 
proposed  for  finding  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle. 

1 7S-i.  Continuation  of  the  preceding  Memoir  on  Secular 
Variations;  Report  of  Lagrange  on  a  method  proposed 
for  determining  whether  the  Earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles. 

]  783.  On  the  periodical  variations  in  the  Planetary  Mo- 
tions; Secular  Variations  in  the  Mean  Motions  of  the 
Planets;  Corrections  of  the  common  methods  of  Approx- 
imation for  integrating  the  Equations  of  the  Planets' 
Motions ;  a  particular  method  of  Approximation  and  Inter- 
polation ;  a  new  property  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity;  Third 
Memoir  on  the  determination  of  the  Orbits  of  Comets. 

1 764.  'Theory  of  the  periodical  variations  in  the  Phmets' 
Motions,  independent  of  the  IncUnatitnu  and  Excentrici- 
ties,  for  each  of  the  six  principal  planets. 

1785.  Partial  Diffisrential  Eqaationa. 

1 786,  Geometrical  Theory  of  the  Motion  of  the  Apbelia, 
to  serve  as  an  addition  to  Newton's  Principia;  Correction 
of  those  parts  of  Newton's  Principia  relative  to  the  Propa- 
gation of  Sound  and  Ibe  Motion  of  Waves. 

1 792-3.  Solution  of  a  problem  in  Life  Annuities ;  Deter- 
mination of  the  ^neral  torn  of  a  recurring  aeries  whose 
generating  equation  contains  equal  roots;  on  Elliptic 


Spheroids ;  on  Interpolation ;  on  tha  Secular  Equation  ot 
the  Moun ;  Addition  to  a  Memoir  by  M.  Duval-lfl-Roi  on 
Ihe  Secular  and  Periodical  Variations  of  Herachcl,  printed 
in  Ihe  Memoirs  of  the  year  1787. 
1803.   On  a  General  Law  of  Optics. 

Memoirs  in  the  Transaetions  qf  the  Academy  qf  Paris. 

1 764.  On  the  Libration  of  the  Moon  (this  is  the  memoir 
for  which  the  medal  was  awarded  to  M.  Lagrange  by  the 
Academy,  and  in  which  he  first  employs  the  principle  of 
Virtual  Velocities). 

1 766 .   On  the  Inequalities  of  J  upiter's  Satellites. 

1772.  On  the  formation  of  Tables  of  the  Planets;  on 
the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. 

1774.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Nodes  and  the  Inclinations 
of  the  Orbits  of  Planets. 

8a»ant  JBtrangers. 

T<Hne  7.  On  the  Secular  Equation  of  the  Moon.  (Prize 
Memoir  fbr  the  yemr  1774.) 

Tome  10.  On  the  Ferturtwtions  of  aCoraet  which  pasies 
near  to  a  Planet 

French  Institute.   Memoirs  qf  the  First  Class. 
1808-9.   On  the  Variation  of  the  Elements  of  a  Planet, 
and  more  particularly  the  Variation  of  the  Major  Axis  of 
their  Orbits ;  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  Arbitnzy  Constants 
in  all  Mechanical  Problems  (2  Memoks). 

Journal    the  Pblyteehnic  School. 

Tome  2.  On  the  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities ;  Essay 
on  the  Transformation  of  Fractions ;  Theory  of  Analylicu 
Functions ;  Analysis  of  Spherical  Triangles. 

Tome  5.   On  the  C!alculus  of  Analytical  Functions. 

Tome  7.    Supplement  to  the  same. 

Tome  8.   On  the  Attraction  of  Spheroids. 

Connaissances  des  Terns- 

1814.    On  theOrigin  of  Comets.  • 

1817.   On  the  Caluuletion  of  Eclipses. 

1819.  Remarks  on  the  Method  of  Projactioa  in  the 
Calculation  of  Eclipses. 

1821.  Method  of  determining  the  OrUt  v£  a  Comet 
from  Observation. 

M.  C^rnot,  while  minister  of  the  IntarioTj  recommended 
to  his  government  the  purcluising  of  the 'manuscripts  of 
Lagrange  and,  at  his  suggestion,  the  malliematinl  and 
physical  class  of  the  Institute  nominated  a  eommis^n  to 
select  such  as  were  in  a  state  for  publication ;  the  rest  are 
arranged  and  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Institute. 

(Eloge  de  M.  Delambre;  Mnnoires  de  rinstitut  1812  ; 
Lsgrange,  MccammteAnaiytique,^%\i•,  Lagrange,  "H^orie 
des Fonctions  Analytique,  1813;  Miscellanea  Taurineftsia, 
1759-61;  Opuscules  Mathematiques  de  M.  dCAIembert, 
1761-9;  N(dice  qf  the  Life  qfLagrang€,hy'lAaxi,xvM\  Biog. 
Universelle;  Professor  Hamilton's  Memoir  on  a  Qeneral 
Method  in  Dynamics,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1834;  Dietionnaire 
Bibliogrcmhique  de  Qu£rard,  1829,  &c.) 

LAGRlIDiB  (ZMgriaria,  Latreille),  a  family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  of  the  section  Heteromera,  the  characters  of 
which  are— Elytra  soft ;  head  and  thorax  considerably  nar- 
rower than  the  elytra,  the  latter  almost  cylindrical,  ovate 
or  quadrate  and  truncated;  antenne  inserted  near  an 
emwgination  of  the  eyes,  either  filiform  or  insensibly  larger 
towaras  the  apex,  the  terminal  joint  being  longer  than  the 
preceding,  especially  in  the  males:  palpi  thickened  at  the 
tip;  terminal  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  of  the  form  of  a 
reversed  triangle ;  femora  oval  and  clavate ;  tibiEe  long  and 
slender ;  those  of  the  anterior  1^  often  curved ;  penulti- 
mate joint  of  the  tarsi  bilobed  and  the  claws  simple.  I'he 
genus  Lagria,  Fah.,  contains  those  species  in  which  the  an- 
tennsB  are  graidually  thickened  towards  the  apex,  and  have 
the  last  joint  ovMa:  the  fore  part  of  the  lieEid  is  but  little 
produced*  but  behind  is  prolonged  and  slightly  rounded; 
the  thorax  is  almost  OTlinorical  or  square. 

One  species  of  this  genus  exists  in  England;  the 
Lagria  hirta,  an  insect  not  unffwquently  found  in  hedges 
and  woods,  and  apparently  most  abundant  on  the  white- 
thorn. It  is  about  4-1 2ths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  oval 
form,  with  a  narrow  head  and  thorax ;  these,  as  well  as  the 
body  beneath,  the  antenna,  and  the  legs,  are  black ;  the 
elytra  are  dirty  yellow,  soft,  and  pubeswnt.  The  body  of 
the  males  is  rather  narrower  than  that  of  the  females,  and 
the  antennea  are  longer. 

The  genus  Statyra  (lAtreiUe)  also  b«loa||i  to  tht  pwiant 
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Ikmny.  aad  consisU  of  species  which  have  the  body  more 
elongated  than  those  of  I^gria  proper;  the  antennte  are 
filiform,  and  consist  of  almost  cylindrical  joints,  the  last  of 
which  is  very  long  and  pointed :  the  head  is  considerably  pro- 
duced in  fVont  of  the  eycii,  and  is  ai)ruptly  narrowed  behind ; 
the  th(Hrax  is  longer  than  broad,  somewhat  ovate,  but  trun- 
cated bef<n«  and  behind;  the  elytra  are  acutely  terminated. 


La(TU  Uxta. 

Thr  llns  a  denotoa  the  natanl  riwi  kthftutmui  c,  Uw  tanus  ct  tbe  fiin 
WMlmiddlapaiar  fega;   ,  the  tarm  of  Um  twrtnigr  ^  oflag^ 

lA  HAllK?.  mAKPB.  La.] 

I<AHIRE,  PHIUPPE  DB.  was  born  at  Paris.  March  1 S, 
1640,  in  which  city  be  also  died,  21st  of  April,  1719.  Up 
to  the  age  of  twenty-fbur  years  he  fo11o\v-ed  the  profession 
of  his  fiither,  who  aaA  acquired  considurablc  reputation  as 
professor  of  painting  and  sculpture  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  1660  he  visited  Italy,  partly  for  the  improvement  of  his 
health,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  his  pro- 
fessional education.  While  at  Venice  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  (reometrj-,  and  more  particularly  to  the  conic 
sections  of  Apollonius ;  and  a  few  years  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  published  several  treatises  upon  those  subjects, 
which  fully  estaUished  his  claim  to  the  reputation  of  a  pro- 
found geometrician.  In  1679,  Colbert  having  sug^rested 
the  conateuctiou  of  a  general  map  of  Prance,  Ficard  and 
De  Lahire  were  nominated  by  the  king  to  conduct  certain 
surreys  along  the  coast  of  Gascony,  and  in  1683  De 
Lahire,  in  conjunction  with  Dominic  Cassini,  was  instructed 
to  proceed  with  the  measurement  of  the  meridian,  which 
had  been  commenced  in  1669  by  Picard.  [Picard.]  The 
death  of  M.  Colbert  having  put  a  stop  to  this  important  un- 
dertakiufr.  he  was  next  employed  in  determining  the  dif- 
ference of  level  of  the  river  Eure  and  the  reser\-oir  of  Ver- 
sailles, preparatory  to  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  for 
the  supply  of  the  capital,  which  he  effected  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  king  and  of  Louvois,  the  then  minister.  The 
other  public  works  in  which  M.  de  Xjihire  was  successively 
engaged  were  numerous  and  important,  but  our  limits  will 
nut  permit  us  to  notice  them  more  particularly.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  '  each  of  his  marnagcs,'  says  M.  Fonte- 
nellc,  '  furnished  an  Academician.* 

Although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  the  whole  of 
the  subjects  upon  which  he  has  written  are  treated  synthe- 
tically. In  his  manners  he  was  more  reserved  than  the 
generality  of  his  countrymen,  but  the  uprightness  and  dis- 
interestedness of  his  conduct  were  most  exemplary.  A  pure 
piety,  free  from  superstition  and  singularity,  characteraed 
the  whole  of  his  lifb. 

For  further  information  the  reader  may  advantageously 
consult  the  '  M^moires  de  Nic^ron,'  torn.  v.  and  x.  •  *  I'His- 
toire  du  Cottage  Royal,'  by  Goguet ;  and  the  'Eloge  de 
Lahire,*  by  Fontenelle  ('  QEuvres  Diverses,'  fol.  1 729),  from 
which  this  notice  is  ohielly  drawn.  His  published  works 
are — *  Treatise  on  Conical  and  Cylindrical  Sections,'  Paris, 
1673,  4to.:  *  De  Cycloide  Opusculum,*  1676;  'Conic  Sec- 
tions and  Geometrical  Loci,'  1 679 ;  '  Gnomonics,  or  the  Art 
of  making  Sun-diala,'  1682;  'Conic  Sections,'  1685,  fol.;  'Ta- 
bulie  Astonomicffl,"  1702,  4to. ;  *  Treatise  on  Surveying,'  1 689 ; 
'Mechanics,'  1675;  'Description  of  the  Globes  in  the  Pavi- 
lion of  the  ChSteau  de  Marlt,'  1 704 ;  besides  numerous  me- 
moirs in  the  public  journals  of  the  day,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,*  from 
1666  to  1718. 

LAHN,  river.  [Rhinb.] 

LAHORE,  a  ptovinee  in  the  northern  port  of  Hindu- 


stan, lying  between  SD'acd  34"  N.  lat,  and  between  71* 
and  78"  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cashmere, 
on  the  east  by  the  mountmns  of  Northern  Hindustan,  on 
the  south  by  Delhi,  Moultan,  and  Ajmeer,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Indus;  it  contains  nearly  70,000  square  miles  of 
surface,  its  mean  length  and  breadth  being  respectively 
about  340  and  200  miles.  This  territory  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  Run^eet  Singh,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  native 
princes  of  India,  and  who  is  completely  iiidepndent  of  the 
English  government.  His  kingdom  is  divided  geographi- 
cally into  two  nearlv  equal  parts,  vis.  1.  The  Punjauti.  a 
level  country  which  derives  its  name  from  its  lying  among 
the  five  branches  of  the  Indus,  and.  2.  theKohistan,orHill 
Country.  The  most  productive  part  of  the  country  is  the 
Punjaub,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers. 
The  portion  of  this  country  that  lies  to  the  east  is  under  the 
best  cultivation  ;  to  the  west  much  of  the  land  is  devoted  to 
pasturing  large  herds  of  oxen  and  buffaloes,  besides  some 
droves  of  horses,  which  are  of  a  pretty  ^ood  description. 
The  products  of  cultivation  in  the  Punjaub  are  cniefly 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse  of  various  kinds,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
but  there  is  seldom  much  of  these  articles  left  for  expor- 
tation after  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Such 
exports  as  are  made  go  for  the  most  part  to  countries  west 
of  the  Indus  and  to  Cashmere.  The  temperature  of  tho 
Kohistan  coimtry  is  hot  in  summer,  but  in  winter  it  is  at 
least  as  cool  as  the  middle  and  southern  inrts  of  Euroije. 
The  pine  uid  the  willow  are  common.  The  sides  of  the  hills, 
where  the  soil  is  strong,  yield  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  some  smaller  kinds  of  grain.  Rice  is  grown  in  the  valleys, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent,  as  that  grain  does  not  enter 
much  into  consumption  in  Lahore.  In  the  level  country 
there  are  many  large  and  populous  villages ;  some  towns, 
which  have  been  of  larger  dimensions,  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, fast  falling  into  ruin.  The  number  of  souls  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Rajah  of  Lahore  is  said  to  be  3,500,000. 
In  some  of  the  districts  near  the  Indus  manufactures  of 
silk  goods  are  extensively  carried  on.  The  manufactured 
plain  and  striped  silks  are  considered  to  surpass  in  beauty 
those  of  every  other  countnr,  and  laige  quantities  of  them 
are  every  year  exported  to  Caubul  and  Candahar.  Of  three 
caravans  which  leave  the  province  annually  for  those  coun- 
tries, the  first  is  said,  by  Qiptain  Burnes,  to  be  composed  of 
29,000  camels.  White  cotton  goods,  and  occasionally  in- 
digo, sugar,  and  rice,  are  export^  to  the  countries  west  of 
the  Indus,  and  to  Cashmere,  in  return  for  which,  shawls, 
various  kinds  of  cloths,  and  fruits  are  imported.  Horses 
and  camels,  with  some  rice,  sugar,  and  cotton-cloths,  arc 
exported  to  the  south,  and  in  return  the  merchants  brinjt 
back  metals,  spices,  and  various  European  manufactured 
goods.  The  tralDc  would  doubtless  be  much  greater  than 
it  is  but  for  the  many  duties  exacted  by  the  petty  rulers  of 
districts  through  the  goods  are  carried. 

Until  the  early  yean  of  tlie  present  century,  when  the 
growing  power  of  the  present  R^ah  began  to  be  extensively 
acknowledged  among  them,  the  province  of  Lahore  was 
distracted  by  the  uicessant  feuds  of  numerous  petty 
chiefs,  among  whom  the  country  was  divided,  and  which 
armed  against  each  other  the  inhabitants  of  ncighbourin[r 
towns  and  villages.  These  feuds  have  happily  ceased,  anil 
the  whole  of  the  chiefs  now  make  common  cause  under 
one  leader,  who  maintains  an  army  of  80,000  men,  of 
whom  50,000  are  cavalry  disciplined  according  to  the  Eu- 
ropean system.  Runjeet  Singh  can  also  bring  into  the 
field  200  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  whole  of  his  force  is 
maintained  upon  such  a  footing  of  efficiency,  that  the  friend- 
ship of  this  prince,  whose  territory  forms  a  barrier  against 
approaches  from  the  north  and  west,  cannot  but  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  securing  the  quiet  of  the  Anglo-In- 
dian Empire.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1809,  in  consequence 
of  the  hostile  designs  of  France  and  Russia,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  this  prince  containing  little  in  addition  to  gene- 
ral declarations  of  amity  on  both  sides,  and  upon  this  foot- 
ing he  has  since  continued  with  the  English.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1831,  a  meeting  took  pla^  between  Runjeet 
Singh  and  the  Governor-general.  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
on  which  occasion  considerable  pomp  and  aplendour  were 
displayed  on  both  sides. 

LAHORE,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Rajah  Runjeet  Sii^fa,  is  aitutiad 
in  3 1°  36'  N.  lat.  and  74°  3'  E.  long.,  on  the  south  bank  of 
Ravee  river.  Lahore  is  a  place  oi  high  iuiti(|ui^*  and  woo 
the  residence  of  the  first  Mohammedan  coBqiiensa  t£  Hin* 
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dustan,  before  they  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in 
the  oontral  parti  of  the  peninsula.  Humaioon,  the  fiither 
of  Akbar,  nude  it  his  pluo  of  residence  during  a  great  part 
of  his  reign*  and  by  him  it  was  greatlr  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. Tnecityana  suburbs  are  said  to  have  then  extended 
three  leagues  in  length.  Thevenot,  who  was  there  in  1665, 
says,  that  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  was  then  a 
league  in  extent.  Many  of  the  buildinfts  have  since  gone 
to  ruin,  but  the  city  is  even  now  of  considerable  size.  The 
inhabitants  not  being  in  general  wealthy,  their  dwellings 
are  usually  mean  iu  their  appearance ;  there  are  however 
some  remarkable  buildings.  The  mausoleum  of  Jehsngire 
is  magnitlcent,  and  in  very  good  preservation.  The  tomb 
is  a  square  building  66  paces  on  each  side,  and  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  each  side  of  which  ui  ISOO  feet.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  city  in  the  open  plain  is  another  tomb, 
that  of  Noor  Jehan  Begum,  which  is  very  handsome  and 
36  paces  equare.  These,  and  the  numerous  domes  and 
minaroU  of  the  mosques,  give  the  city  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance at  distance,  but  which  is  not  confirmed  by  nearer 
insp<!clion.  Lahore  is  not  a  place  of  much  strength.  About 
thirty  yeara  ago  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  broad 
ditch,  having  ramparts  and  bastions  at  intei%'al!i.  The  city 
is  di:.tant  3S0  miles  from  Delhi,  517  from  Agra,  619  from 
Lucknow,  1070  from  Bombay,  and  1356  from  Calcutta,  all 
travelling  distances. 

LAIBACH,  or  LAYBACU.  [IlLYKiA.] 

L'AIGLE.  [Orne.] 

LAINEZ.  [Jesuits.] 

LAIRESSE,  GERARD,  an  eminent  painier.  was  bom 
at  Li^ge  in  1640.  He  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  art 
from  his  father ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
also  studied  under  Bartolet,  from  whom  lie  probably  derived 
the  taste  for  the  antique  which  appears  in  his  works.  Ho 
first  followed  his  profession  at  Utrecht,  where  he  met  with 
little  encouragement,  but  having  been  advised  to  send  one 
of  his  pictures  to  the  famous  picture-dealer  Vylenburg,  at 
Amsterdam,  he  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  prevailed  on 
Lairesse  to  remove  to  Amsterdam,  which  proved  the  means 
of  raising  him  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  fortune  and 
reputation. 

Having  a  lively  imagination,  great  rapidity  of  execution, 
and  groat  industry,  the  number  of  paintings  which  he  exe- 
cuted was  very  great.  They  are,  it  is  true,  of  very  unequal 
degrees  of  ment,  but  all  bear  the  marks  of  genius :  his 
expression  is  generally  good,  hiscolouring  true  and  glowing, 
and  his  touch  light  and  Ann;  his  draperies  too  are  well  cast, 
broail,  simple,  and  in  natural  folds.  When  ho  iuti-oduces 
architecturo  into  his  backgrounds,  it  seems  to  have  been 
designed  afler  Greek  or  Roman  models.  He  h»d  the  mis- 
fortune to  become  blind  several  years  before  his  death  ; 
but  in  this  state  he  was  surrounded  by  artists  and  lovers  of 
painting,  to  whom  be  was  fond  of  communicating  instruc- 
tion. The  celebrated  treatise  on  the  art  of  painting 
which  goes  by  his  name,  was  not  actually  written  by  liim, 
but  compiled  from  his  observations  during  his  blindness, 
and  published  by  a  society  of  artists  after  his  death,  which 
happened.in  the  year  1711,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

*It  would  be  unjust,*  says  Fuseli.  'not  to  mention  lAiresse 
as  an  etcher,  an  art  iu  which  be  had  few  rivals,  whether  we 
consider  the  drcision,  clearness,  strength,  or  facility  of  his 
tool.' 

LAITY,  persons  not  clergy;  that  is,  the  whole  population 
except  those  who  are  in  holy  orders.  All  the  lexicographers, 
we  believe,  agree  in  deriving  it  from  the  Greek  word  laos 
(Xnof ),  the  people.  A  Layman  is  one  of  the  Laity.  Tlie 
terms  are  not  used  except  when  the  mind  is  directed  to  the 
distinction  of  the  two  classes. 

LAKE,  GERARD,  first  Viscount  Lake,  the  second  son 
ofananticnt  family,  was  bom  July  27,  1744.  Havingcn- 
torod  the  army  at  the  early  age  of  14,  and  made  his  first 
campaigns  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  served  afterwards 
in  the  American  War,  in  Holland  with  the  Duke  of  York 
in  1793,  and  having  attained  with  credit  to  the  rank  of' 
general,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Ireland 
during  the  Rebellion  of  1797-8. 

In  1900  he  was  sent  as  commander-in-chief  to  India, 
during  the  Marquis  Wellesley's  government.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  war  with  Scindi^,  in  18U3  [Mahrattas], 
General  Wellesley  being  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
aflairs  in  the  Dectian,  Lake  himself  took  the  field  in  the 
north  of  Hindustan.  August  28,  lie  crushed  the  norlh- 
Ifestem  frontier  ofOud^  into  the  Mogul  territory,  and  after 


taking  by  storm  the  strong  fbrt  of  Alighur,  arrived  within 
six  miles  of  Delhi,  September  11.  The  Mahrattas,  in 
superior  force,  offered  battle  in  defence  of  the  city,  and 
Lake  led  his  troops  at  once  to  the  attack.  The  enemy's 
position  was  strong ;  and  a  repulse  seemed  likely  to  ensue, 
when  Lake,  by  a  well  conducted  feint  of  retreat,  lured 
the  Mahrattas  fVom  their  entrenchments,  and  then  resum- 
ing the  offensive,  won  the  day  by  one  brilliant  and  decisive 
charge.  He  entered  Delhi  the  next  day:  and  the  Mogul 
emperor.  Shah  Allum,  the  nominal  sovereign  of  India, 
old  and  blind,  who  had  been  but  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahrattas,  gladly  passed  into  the  more  decent  and 
secure  guardianship  of  the  British  govemmenL  Lake 
next  marched  upon  Agra,  which  was  taken  after  a  stout 
resistance.  A  fresh  descent  of  the  Mahrattas  recalled 
him  towards  Delhi:  and  on  the  Ist  November  he  won 
another  well-fought  but  decisive  battle  near  the  village  of 
Laswaree.  this  series  of  successes  the  whole  of  Scin- 
diah's  possessions  north  of  the  Cbumbul  River  fell  into 
his  hands :  and  in  reward  Geneml  Lake  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  September  1,  1804,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Lake  of 
Delhi  and  Laswaree,  and  Aston-Qinton,  in  Bucks. 

In  1804-5,  Lord  Lake  again  took  the  field  in  the  samo 
part  of  India,  against  Holkar.  In  these  campaigns  he  was 
less  uniformly  and  brilliantly  successful :  still  be  had 
reduced  Holkar's  power  to  a  low  state  when  the  arrival  of 
the  Marquis  Cornwallis  as  governor-general  substituted  a 
peaceful  policy  for  that  system  of  conquest  whidi  Lord 
Wellesley  had  so  energetically  pursued.  liord  Iiske  ro- 
turoed  to  England  in  September,  1807,  and  was  imme- 
diately created  e  viscount.  October  31.  He  died  Feb.  20, 
1808.   (CoUins's  Peerage ;  Hist.  Bril.  Indteu) 

LAKES  are  in  the  land  what  islands  are  in  the  sea,-  they 
are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  land,  as  islands  are  by 
water.  They  are  sheets  of  water  of  ^^reater  or  less  extent, 
and  difi'er  from  lagoons  in  their  origin,  and  from  tanks 
and  reservoirs  by  their  being  naturally  formed,  whereas 
the  latter  are  the  works  of  man.  From  ponds  and  pools  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  them,  it  being  difhcult  to 
draw  the  line  between  a  lai^  pond  and  a  small  lake. 
The  feature  by  which  perhaps  they  would  be  best  dis- 
tinguished is  this,  that  a  lake  is  fed  by  streams  either  flow- 
ing at  ibe  surface  of  the  soil  or  suhteiianeoua,  while  a  pond, 
though  large,  is  only  the  accumulation  of  rain-water  in  some 
hollow.  Thus  ponds  are  usually  dried  up  in  hot  weather, 
while  true  lakes  are  only  temporarily  diminished  by  heat. 

Lakes  have  sometimes  been  divided  into  fresh-water  lakes 
and  salt-water  lakes;  though  here  again  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  two,  as  from  the  freshest  to  the 
most  salt  the  degrees  of  saltness  are  very  various. 

The  principal  difference  in  lakes  is  this:  some  have  no 
apparent  affluents  nor  outlet,  others  have  afBuents  without 
any  visible  outlet,  some  have  an  outlet  without  any  visible 
atliuents,  and  others  again  have  both  affluents  and  an  outlet. 

Lakes  without  ap))arent  atUueiits  or  outlets  are  compara- 
tively small,  and  yet  they  are,  relatively  speaking,  mure 
permanent  than  larger  lalies,  because,  being  fed  chiefiy  by 
subterraneous  springs,  they  are  not  liable  to  be  filled  by 
those  deposits  of  earth  and  sand  which  are  the  main  causa 
of  the  rapid  dessication  of  such  lakes  as  receive  the  troubled 
waters  of  torrents  and  rivers.  If  we  follow  the  usual  custom 
and  call  all  natural  sheets  of  water  lakes,  then  there  arc 
many  lakes  without  aflluents  or  outlet.  Thus  they  are  vei-y 
numerous  to  the  northward  of  the  Caspian  and  in  the  plains 
which  extend  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Irtish, 
as  also  in  the  great  Steppe  of  Biiraba  between  the  Irtish 
and  the  Ob.  But  in  truth  the  greater  part  of  these  are 
more  properly  ponds,  formed  of  the  accumulated  waters 
from  rain  and  melted  snow.  The  largest  of  them  arc  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circumfmnce  and  six  or 
seven  feet  deep ;  indeed  many  of  them  are  quite  dried  up 
towards  the  end  of  summer.  Some  are  salt  and  yield  con- 
siderable profit  Their  saltness  is  not  easily  accounted  for  - 
the  more  particularly  as  among  and  close  to  those  that  are 
salt  there  are  many  whose  waters  are  quite  fresh.  The 
opinions  of  naturalists  on  the  subject  of  salt  lakes  are  very 
various,  and  no  satisfactory  theory  has  perhaps  j-et  been 
offered.  Small  lakes  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  have  neither  affluents  nor 
outlet,  sometimes  occur  in  hollows  resembling  the  craters 
of  extinct  volcanoes.  We  say  resembling,  because  ^though 
Dolomieu,  Spallansani,  and  others,  maintain  the  existence 
of  lakes  in  such  cratws,  M.  Desmarest,  upon  apparently 
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very  good  reasons,  absolutely  denies  the  possibility  of  lakes 
existioar  in  the  craters  of  extinct  valcanoes.  The  celebrated 
Lake  of  Avemo  is,  according  to  Ferber  and  Breislsk,  situated 
in  an  antient  crater. 

or  lakes  which  receive  affluents  without  having  any 
visible  outlet,  the  largest  is  the  Caspian.  The  Aral,  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Asphaltites,  am  also  examples  of  this 
kind  of  lake,  which  ia  very  comnion  ia  Asia.  Some  of 
them  are  of  vast  extent,  such  for  instance  is  the  lake  Ter- 
kiri  in  Tibet,  27  leagues  long  and  9  leagues  wide,  and  the 
lake  Hobo-nor,  or  Koko-oor,  in  the  same  country,  whose 
surface  is  240  square  leagues.  It  waa  at  one  time  thought 
that  the  sallness  of  certain  lakes  was  due  to  the  circutn- 
Btance  of  their  receiving  the  saline  impurities  of  their  afflu- 
ents, which  impurities  could  not  escape  for  want  of  an  out- 
let ;  but  on  the  one  hand,  the  Durrah  in  Segistan,  which 
receives  the  Helmund  and  has  no  outlet,  is  perfectly  fresh  ; 
and  on  the  other,  there  arc  many  salt  lakes  which  have  no 
affluents  htiiice  Iho  saltness  of  lakes  must  have  some  other 
cause.  The  question  has  tiometimes  bceu  asked,  what  be- 
comes of  the  cxcckis  of  water  brought  into  lakes  having  no 
outlet?  Halley  thought  ovaporatioa  was  all-aufRcient  to 
narry  it  off,  and  hi»  opinion  is  highly  plausible.  If  however 
it  shall  Ik  fiiunA  by  actual  experiment  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  Water  is  brought  iuto  a  lake  without  apparent  issuo 
Ulan  can  be  carried  off  by  evapotation,  tiie  natural  conclu- 
sion will  bo  that  the  surplus  is  lost  by  inHltration  or  sub- 
aqueous drainage.  Several  of  these  lakes  have  formerly 
had  outlets,  but  water  has  ceased  to  flow  from  them,  be- 
cause the  lakes  have  sunk  in  consequence  of  receiving  now 
n  much  smaller  qiiaijtity  of  water  than  formerly.  iTiere 
are  many  lakes  in  Europe  at  the  present  day  whose  outlets 
aeo  diniinj'aliing ;  such  among  others  are  the  lakes  Balaton 
and  Neusiedel  in  Hungory.  The  extent  of  surface  of  the 
former  is  very  great  compared  with  the  quantity  of  water 
which  it  receives,  so  that  the  evaporation  is  rapidly  dimi- 
nishing the  lake,  and  the  river  Schio,  which  used  to  carry  off 
its  superabundant  waters  and  pour  them  into  the  Danube, 
is  now  nothing  more  than  a  slip  of  bog ;  and  as  ibr  the 
Lako  Neusiedcl,  it  appears  formerly  to  have  communicated 
with  the  Danube  by  the  Raab,  into  which  it  emptied  its 
waters,  and  with  which  it  has  now  no  other  communication 
than  by  a  swamp.  The  Aral  also,  it  is  generally  believed, 
once  communicated  with  the  Caspian. 

Those  lakes  which  have  an  outlet  without  any  apparent 
atiluent  wro  fed  by  subaqueous  springs,  which,  bursting  out 
in  a  lioUoft,  must  All  it  up  before  the  waters  can  flow  off  in 
a  stream.  These  lakes  are  generally  situated  at  consider- 
able elevations  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  Thus  there  is  one 
on  Monte  Rotondo  in  Corsica,  at  an  elevation  of  9069  feet. 
From  lakes  of  this  kind  some  of  the  lai^l  rivers  take  their 
rise ;  the  Volga,  for  instance,  springs  from  such  a  lake  in 
the  goremraent  of  Tver  in  Russia. 

Lakes  which  receive  one  or  more  tributary  streams  and 
have  a  visible  outlet  for  their  superabundant  waters  are  the 
most  common  and  the  largest ;  such  arc  the  lakes  of  Swit- 
zerland and  of  the  north  of  Italy,  the  lakes  Ladoga,  One^o, 
Peipus,  and  Ilmen  in  Russia;  the  Saima  in  Finland,  the 
Wcncr  iu  Sweden,  the  Enara  in  Lapland,  &C.  In  Asia 
there  are  the  Nor-Za'issan  and  the  Baikal,  &c.  In  North 
America,  Lake  Superior,  Labi  Huron,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake 
Ontario  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  lake ;  each  of  them 
receives  several  aftluentr ;  and  the  graitd  ouUet  of  the  whole 
is  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Lakes  ove  their  origin  to  different  circumstances:  some 
from  the  sinking  of  the  soil  by  the  foiling  in  of  sublerrane- 
ous  caverns — such  is  the  supposed  origin  of  the  Baikal ; 
others  are  caused  by  eartliquakes — such  u  lake  was  formed 
in  the  province  of  Quito  in  1797 ;  some  by  the  fall  of  moun- 
tains, as  the  Oschenen-see  in  the  canton  of  Berne ;  or  by 
lava  currents  damming  up  the  stream,  as  the  lakes  Aidat 
and  Cassieie  in  Auvergne,  in  France.  Many  ore  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  universal  ocean  which  once  covered 
llie  earth,  and  their  waters,  originally  salt,  have  become 
fredi  from  their  teeeiviog  constant  supplies  of  fit^h  water 
vhile  the  salt  was  continually  let  off  by  their  outlets. 

Almost  all  lakes  are  in  progress  of  diminution,  although 
this  is  not  everywhere  apparent.  The  detrital  matter 
brought  in  by  their  oflluents  is  imperceptibly  filling  up 
their  beds;  and  if  regular  obsorvalions  were  made,  many 

tirovinces  which  owe  much  of  their  prosperity  to  their 
akes  would  find  the  time  fost  approaching  when  these 
pieces  of  water  will  bocorae  mere  pestilential  marshes. 


Certain  lakes  exhibit  remarkable  phenomena:  thus 
some  have  Hoating  islands  in  them,  as  is  the  case  with  a 
small  lake  near  St.  Omer.  The  lake  Gerdau,  in  Prussia, 
has  a  floating  island,  on  which  a  hundred  head  of  cattle 
may  be  seen  pasturing.  In  the  lake  Kolk,  in  Osnabriick, 
there  is  a  floating  island,  on  which  fine  elms  are  growing. 
Some  of  these  floating  islands  sink  and  rise  ^in ;  thus  m 
the  lake  Rfilang  in  Smoland,  a  province  of  Sweden,  there 
is  a  floating  island  which  appeared  and  disappeared  ten 
successive  times  between  the  yean  IC96  and  1766.  Other 
floating  islands  are  fonnd  in  mat  Gothland  and  many  other 
places.  Some  subterranean  lakes  are  supposed  to  have  be- 
come so  by  the  formation  and  subsequent  fixing  of  floating 
islands,  which  successively  uniting  have  finished  by  forming 
a  solid  crust  over  the  water. 

Some  lakes  have  a  double  bottom,  which  rising  and  sink- 
ing alternately  changes  the  apparent  depth  of  the  laker 
thero  is  a  lake  of  this  kind  at  Jemtia  in  Sweden. 

Some  lakes  are  said  to  have  no  bottom  ;  but  this  is  an 
impossibility:  the  fact  is,  that  the  sound  does  not  reach 
the  bottom,  either  for  want  of  sufficient  weight  of  lead  or 
length  of  line,  or  else  it  is  carried  away  by  undercur- 
rents. 

In  Poland  there  exists  a  lake  said  to  render  brown  the 
skin  of  those  who  bathe  in  it.  Certain  mineral  waters  im- 
preguated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  well  known  to 
change  from  white  to  brown  the  skins  of  those  persons  who 
have  been  under  a  course  of  motallic  medicines,  or  who  use 
metallic  cesmetics,  and  some  such  circumstance  may  be  tlie 
case  with  the  lake  in  question. 

Some  lakes  are  intermittent:  the  most  remarkable  of 
this  kind  are  those  of  Cirknitz  in  Illyria  and  Kaulen  in 
Prussia.  They  are  supposed  to  be  occasiooed  by  a  play  of 
natural  siphons,  upon  tho  same  principle  as  intermittent 
fountains. 

The  Lake  of  GeneMi  is  subject  to  a  subaqueous  wind, 
called  the  Vaudaise,  which,  rising  to  the  surfiice,  produces 
an  agitation  of  the  water  which  is  sometimes  dangerous  to 
the  navigation  of  the  lake.  Near  Boloslaw  in  Bohemia 
there  is  a  lake  of  unknown  depth,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  there  rise,  in  winter,  such  violent  pufii  of  wind, 
that  they  are  said  to  send  up  into  the  air  mosses  of  ice  of 
several  huudred  pounds  weight.  The  sudden  ui-capc  of 
gases  formed  in  the  bowels  of  tho  earth,  and  perhaps  Iho 
air  forcibly  driven  out  from  caverns  by  the  water  rushing 
into  and  filling  them  up,  may  be  among  the  causes  of  this 
remarkable  phenomenon. 

The  Seiche*  are  a  phenomenon  which  has  hitherto  been 
observed  only  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  some  odier  of  the 
Swiss  and  Italian  lakes,  though  it  is  probably  common  to 
many  others.  It  consists  in  an  occasional  undulation  of 
the  water,  something  like  a  tide  wave,  which  rises  occa- 
sionally to  the  height  of  Qve  feet.  Its  cause  is  not  exactly 
known,  though  it  is  most  probably  due  to  a  local  and  tem- 
porary change  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Water-spouts  are 
a  phenomenon  sometimes  seen  on  lakes  as  on  the  sea ;  they 
have  been  observed  on  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Geneva. 

Certain  lakes  seem  to  be  placed  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  centres  or  foci  of  electrical  attraction ;  thus  in 
the  lake  Huron  there  ia  a  ha.y  over  which  electrical  clouds 
are  perpetually  hovering.  It  is  affirmed  that  no  person  has 
ever  traversed  it  without  hearing  thunder.  The  proximity 
of  this  lake  to  the  American  magnetic  pole,  that  is,  to  the 
spot  where  the  magnetic  intensity  is  greatest,  not  where 
the  dip  is  greatest,  may  perhaps  have  some  influence  in 
producing  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon. 

Near  Beja  in  Portugal  there  is  a  lake  which  is  said  to 
announce  the  approach  of  a  storm  by  a  tremendous  rum- 
bling. In  Siberia  also,  near  the  little  river  Orcibat,  which 
flows  into  the  Abakan,  there  is,  according  to  Pallas,  a  lake 
called  the  Roaring  Lake,  from  the  dreadful  noise  it  makes, 
and  which  announces  internal  revolutions  similar  to  that 
whidi  occasioned  the  rupture  of  the  dykes  of  the  lake 
Gousiiuu  iu  Douaria. 

Some  lakes  have  been  observed  to  possess  a  petrifying  or 
an  iycrusting  property.  The  latter  is  merely  a  deposition 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  This,  being  dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
acid  in  the  waters  of  certain  springs,  is  precipitated  when- 
ever the  waters  of  these  sources  coming  into  tho  lakes  are 
exposed  to  the  air  and  lose  their  excess  of  acid. 

There  is  an  interesting  phenomenon  presented  by  tho 
Lako  of  Zurich,  called  tho  flowering  of  the  lake,  \Vhen 
this  takes  place  the  surface  of  the  watec^is  seen  covered 
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vilb  a  yellow  scum  or  ftx>th,  ivhich  upon  cxaniinatiou  is 
found  to  be  a  very  minute  vegetation. 

There  are  various  other  plienomcna  presented  by  lakes, 
but  the  most  singular  of  them  all  perhaps  is  the  atlractivc 
force  of  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  some  lakes,  which  is  such 
that  boats  can  hardly  make  their  way  through  the  water. 
The  Lake  Rose  and  one  or  two  more  in  Canada  are  of  this 
kind.  Mackenzie  describes  the  fttct  in  those  words : — '  At 
the  portage  or  carrying- place  of  Martres,  on  Rose  Lake,  the 
urater  is  only  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  the  bottom  is 
muddy.  I  haw  often  plunged  into  it  a  pole  twelve  foet 
long,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  I  merely  plunged  it  into  the 
water.  Nevertheless  this  mud  has  a  sort  of  magical  effect 
upon  the  boats,  which  is  such  that  the  paddles  can  with 
difficully  ui^  them  on.  This  effect  is  not  perceptible  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lake,  where  the  water  is  deep,  but  is  more 
and  more  sensible  as  you  approach  the  opposite  shore.  I 
have  been  assured  that  loaded  boats  have  often  been  in 
danger  of  sinking,  and  could  only  be  extricated  by  being 
towed  by  lighter  ooats.  As  for  myself,  I  have  never  been 
in  danger  of  foundering,  but  I  have  several  times  had  great 
difficulty  in  passing  this  spot  with  six  stout  rowers,  whose 
utmost  effort!  could  scarcely  overcome  the  attraction  of  the 
mud.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  observed  on  the  lake  Sagi* 
naga,  whose  bottom  attracts  the  boats  with  such  force  that 
it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a  loaderl  boat  can 
be  made  to  advance ;  fortunately  the  spot  is  only  about  400 
yards  over.'  Captain  Back  has  oonflrmed  the  above  by  his 
late  observations. 

Lakes  differ  very  much  in  temperature,  transparency, 
and  in  the  colour  of  their  waters.  Lakes  fed  by  the  water 
of  melted  snows  in  summer  are  generally  much  colder 
tlian  would  be  thought  conformable  with  the  season  ;  but 
the  difference  is  principally  in  the  lower  waters,  which,  being 
cold,  remain  at  the  bottom  by  reason  of  their  greater  den- 
sity. Some  lakes  never  freeze,  which  is  owing  to  their 
great  depth,  lliis  is  the  case  with  Loch  Ness  iti  Scotland, 
wliich  is  810  foet  deep  in  the  deepest  part  Lakes  are  not 
subject  to  tides ;  at  least  the  amount  of  tide,  so  flir  as  ob 
serration  goes,  seems  not  to  be  ascertained. 

The  remarkable  transparency  of  certain  lakes  is  truly 
astonishing ;  thus  the  waters  of'  Lake  Superior  are  so  pel- 
lucid, that,  according  to  Mr.  Heriot,  the  fish  and  rocks  may 
be  seen  at  a  depth  incredible  to  persons  who  have  never  ' 
visited  these  regions.  Tlie  density  of  the  medium  on  which 
liie  vessel  moves  appears  scarcely  to  exceed  that  bf  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  traveller  becomes  impressed  with  awe  at 
the  novelty  of  his  situation.  Elliot,  in  his  'Letters  from  the 
North  of  Slurope,'  says,  *  Nothing  appears  more  singular  to  a 
foreigner  than  the  transparency  of  the  waters  of  the  Norwe- 
gian lakes.  At  the  depth  of  100  or  1 20  feet,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  beneath  is  perfectly  visible ;  sometimes  it  may 
be  seen  wholly  covered  with  shells,  sometimes  only  sprin- 
kled with  them;  now  a  submarine  forest  presents  itself  to 
view,  and  now  a  subaqueous  mountain and  Sir  A.  de 
Capell  Brooke  observed  of  the  same  takes,  'Wh^n  a  boat 
passes  over  a  subaqueous  mountain  of  a  certain  height,  the 
visual  illusion  is  so  perfect,  that  one  who  has  gradually,  in 
tranquil  progress  over  the  surface,  ascended  wondering  the 
rugged  steep,  shrinks  back  with  horror  as  he  crosses  the 
vortex,  under  an  impression  thsvt  he  is  falling  headlong  down 
the  precipice.*  In  the  lake  Wetter,  in  Sweden,  it  ia  said  a 
farthing  may  be  seen  at  the  depth  of  twenty  folhoms. 

With  regEud  to  the  colour  of  lakes,  it  may  be  observed 
that  it  is  sometimes  vcrrdifficult  to  account  for  the  tints  of 
large  masses  of  water.  The  colour  of  the  bottom,  the  depth, 
the  shadows  and  rellected  colours  of  surrounding  bodies, 
subaqueous  vegetation,  springs,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances, affect  the  colour  of  lakes. 

Lakes  perform  a  very  important  function  in  the  economy 
of  Ihe  earth.  Rain  does  not  always  fall,  and  were  it  not 
for  lakes,  both  visible  and  subterranean,  those  great  natural 
reservoirs,  the  greater  number  of  rivers  would  be  dried  up 
in  summer,  and  canals  could  not  have  a  constant  supply  of 
water.  The  freshness  and  humidity  which  these  sheets  of 
water  occasion  by  their  evaporation  are  also  eminently  fk- 
vourable  to  the  vegetation  m  their  environs.  Many  uikes 
are  of  sufficient  extent  to  be  nav^ted,  and  thus  ftcilitate 
commerce  and  industry.  The  fisheries  of  some  are  very 
valuable,  and  others,  by  the  salt  obtained  ftom  them,  are  a 
mine  of  wealth.  Finally,  tliey  moat  agreeably  diversi^  the 
surfaceof  the  earth  by  the  various  appearances  which,they 
present  of  the  heautiM  and  the  subluuo,  , 


LAKES  are  pigments  pt-epared  by  combining  vegetable 
or  animal  colourmg  matter  with  earths  or  metallic  oxides; 
thus  logwood  [Logwood  ;  Maddkr;  Tdumkric]  and  other 
woods  and  roots  yield  peculiar  lakes ;  the  general  process  is 
that  of  dissolving  the  colouring  matter  in  a  solution  of 
potash  or  soda ;  and  this,  when  abided  to  a  solution  of  alum, 
decomposes  it,  and  the  alumina  and  colouring  matter  are 
precipitated  in  combination.  Indeed  the  affinity  of  some  kinds 
of  colouring  matter  for  alumina  is  sufficiently  strong  to  cause 
the  formation  of  a  lake  without  the  intnvention  of  an 
alkali,  and  merely  by  mixing  aqueous  SOlntioDS  of  the 
colouring  matter  aud  earthy  salt. 

LALAND.   [Laala.vd.]  • 

LALANDE,  JOSEPH  JEROME  LE  FRANQAIS 

DE,  was  bom  at  Bourg  in  the  department  of  Ain.  July  1 1, 
1732.  His  parents  were  Pierre  le  Franfsis  and  Marie  Uon- 
chinet,  of  whom  he  was  the  only  son.  By  their  inordinate 
indulgence  and  extreme  solicitude  in  anticipating  all  his 
wishes,  he  soon  contracted  habits  of  impatience  and  an  irri- 
tability of  temper,  which,  in  after-years,  he  fVequently  found 
himself  unable  to  control.  Surrounded  by  Jesuits,  and  nur- 
tured by  his  mother  in  the  strict  observance  of  devotional 
ceremonies,  we  are  told  that  at  the  age  of  ten  years  it  was 
not  unusual  for  him,  being  dis^ised  as  a  priest,  to  deliver 
a  sermon  of  his  own  composition,  to  a  select  society,  who 
requested  as  a  &vour  to  be  present  at  the  declamations  of 
so  precocious  an  orator.  As  his  reason  however  began  to 
be  developed,  he  gradually  detached  himself  fVom  those  oc- 
cupations, notwithstanding  the  applause  which  his  auditors 
were  ever  ready  to  bestow,  and  he  as  eager  to  receive,  for 
while  yet  a  child  he  evinced  an  unuval  love  of  adulation. 
Many  anecdotes  are  to'd  in  proof  of  the  early  acuteness  of 
his  perception  and  the  strong  desire  which  he  manifested 
to  comprehend  the  relation  which  one  event  bora  to 
another. 

When  about  thirteen  o"  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  sent 
to  a  college  at  Lyon,  where  for  a  time  he  appears  to  have 
derived  equal  pleasure  from  the  study  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, and  from  attending  the  lectures  of  the  aeTOral  pro- 
fessors on  natural  and  metaphysical  philosophy.  Upon  the 
occurrence  of  the  great  eclipse  of  1748,  of  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  tutor  Le  Pfire  B^raud,  he  made  a  telescopic 
observation,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  explanation  given 
to  him  of  that  phenomenon,  and  thenceforward  showed 
a  more  decided  partiality  for  the  malhematical  sciences. 
But  it  was  the  perusal  of  Fontenelle's  'Entretiens  sur  la 
Pluralitc  des  Mondes,'  which,  more  than  any  other  circum- 
stance, influenced  his  choice  of  a  profession  by  familiarising 
him  wiih  the  sublime  speculations  of  astronomers,  and  nou- 
rishing that  love  of  aistinction  which  chanicterized  the 
whole  of  his  career.  *  It  is  with  pleasure,'  says  Lalande  him- 
self, in  his  prefttce  to  an  edition  of  that  amusing  book, 
which  he  afterwards  edited, '  that  I  acknowledge  my  obli- 
gation to  it  for  that  devouring  activity  which  its  perusal 
first  excited  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  which  I  have  since 
retained;  fVom  that  time  there  appeared  to  me  nothing  com- 
parable  to  the  Academy  of  Sriences,  and  1  desired  atdentlj 
to  see  it  long  before  I  imagined  there  was  a  possibility  of 
ray  ever  becoming  one  of  its  members.*  In  order  that  he 
might  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
mathematics,  ha  requested  permission  of  his  parents  to  be- 
come a  Jesuit;  but  they  now  entertained  views  of  a  more 
ambilioua  and  worldly  nature,  and  instead  of  yielding;  to 
his  request,  held  out  the  prospect  of  obtaining  for  him  a 
lucrative  appointment  in  the  law,  if  he  would  consent  to 
adopt  that  profession. 

Under  the  pretext  of  acceding  to  their  wishes  he  removed 
to  Paris,  where  he'  commenced  the  study  of  jurisprudence ; 
but  his  first  visit  to  the  observatory  decided  his  vocation, 
for  he  immediately  determined  upon  attending  the  coiirso 
of  astronomy  at  the  College  of  France.  Delille,  who  hnd 
recently  returned  from  Russia,  was  then  professor  of  astro- 
nomy to  that  institution,  but  he  was  old,  and  his  long  ab- 
sence had  occasioned  him  to  be  almost  forgotten  by  the 

Eublic,  80  that  his  lectures  were  very  thinly  attended.  This 
Ltter  circumstance  enabled  him  to  proportion  his  lessons  to 
the  progress  of  Lalande,  whose  rapid  advances  gave  him  the 
greatest  aatisfhction.  They  soon  became  mnttuuly  attached 
to  each  other,  and  Lalande  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
the  house  of  his  tutor,  where  his  mathematical  difficulties 
could  be  more  readily  removed,  and  where  he  could  gain 
experience  in  astronomical  observation.  About  the  same 
time  he  likewise  attended  the  lectures  oHiemonnierjirtiose 
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reputation  as  an  astronomer  was  perhaps  greater  than  that 
of  Delille,  and  as  both  were  fully  competent  to  appreciate 
the  ability  of  Lalande,  there  arose  between  these  professors 
a  sort  of  emulation  as  to  which  should  contribute  most  to 
his  future  eminence.  But  notwithstanding  the  ardour  with 
which  LBlande  apidied  himself  to  his  fovourite  science,  the 
study  of  the  hiw  vu  not  altogether  neglected.  At  the  age 
^  eighten  hs  rooeired  from  the  in^dsl  authorities  of 
nn%  the  title  of  Advocate  soon  after  which  he  reoeired 
instractiona  from  his  parents  to  return  to  Bourn:,  where 
they  OTer*  anxious  that  he  should  practise  his  profession 
for  M)me  years.  A  fortuitous  ciroumstance  induced  them 
to  abandon  the  plans  which  thejr  bad  formed  fbr  the  pro- 
motion of  his  welfare  and  happiness. 

LacaiUe,  who  was  at  that  time  about  to  take  his  departure 
for  ths  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  a  view  to  the  more  exact 
determination  of  the  moon's  parallax,  had  called  upon  the 
astronomers  of  Europe  to  forward  the  object  of  his  voyage 
by  ma  king  obswvations  at  their  respective  observatories, 
similar  to  those  whieh  he  contemplated  making  himself  at 
the  Ckpe.  The  favourable  position  of  Berlin,  which  has 
nearly  the  same  longitude,  while  it  diffars  in  latitude  hy 
nearly  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth's  entire  circumference, 
suggested  to  Lemonnier  the  peculiar  advantages  which 
would  accrue  from  obser^'ations  made  at  the  observatory  of 
that  city.  But  it  so  happened  that  there  were  no  instru- 
ments of  any  value  at  that  observatory,  and  no  person  of 
ability  hud  been  appointed  to  its  superintendence.  Lemon- 
nier instantly  offered  the  use  of  his  own  instruments,  and  at 
his  recommendation  the  academy  nonfided  to  Lalande  the 
l  esponsihility  of  making  the  necessary  observations.  When 
Maupertuis  presented  Lalande  to  Frederick,  the  latter,  as 
might  be  expeotod,  expceesed  bis  surprise  at  receiving  so 
vounp  an  astrononiei^^ir  Lalande  had  not  then  completed 
nis  nueteeuth  year,— but  after  many  flattering  expressions 
be  gave  orders  that  every  thing  should  be  done  which  could 
tend  to  the  attainment  <^  the  c^iject  in  view.  Here,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1751,  and  the  early  part  of  1752, 
Lalande  ^Mssed  most  of  his  nights  in  the  obsen'atory ;  his 
mornings,  in  studying  the  mathematics  under  Euler :  and 
his  evenings,  in  the  society  of  Maupertuis,  Voltaire,  D'Ar- 
gens,  and  La  Matrie.  After  completing  his  observations, 
the  substance  of  which  he  communicated  in  a  memoir  to  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  he  returned  to  ^ris,  where  the  Royal 
Academy  expressed  their  anqualifled  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  and  immediately  eleoted  him  a  member  of  their 
aociety.  From  his  election  till  within  a  fbw  years  of  his 
death,  he  ountributed  r^larly  to  the  IVansactttms  of  the 
Academy,  and  from  this  time  his  popularity  as  an  astrono- 
mer may  be  dalecL 

The  expected  return  of  Halley'a  comet  had  led  Clairaut 
to  investigate  the  amount  of  the  perturbations  to  which  it 
would  be  subject  Lalande,  with  the  assistance  of  Madame 
Lepaute,  su|iplied  him  with  all  the  numerical  computations 
of  which  he  had  need ;  and  when  the  appearance  of  the 
comet  had  realized  their  predictions,  he  wrote  its  history, 
which  appeared  in  1759,  appended  to  a  translation  of  HaU 
1^'s  planetary  tables.  In  1 760  he  was  appointed  editor  of 
the  '  Corniaisaantwe  des  Temps,*  in  which  he  introduced 
many  important  alleratuns,  and  gave  to  it  the  form  which 
it  has  since  retained,  la  1742  be  sneceeded  Delille  as 
professor  of  astronomy  to  the  College  of  Prance,  and  conti- 
nued to  discharge  ttie  duties  of  his  office  with  zeal  and 
assiduity  for  more  thui  forty  years.  From  among  his  pupils 
be  was  in  tbe  habit  of  selecting  those  who  manifested  pecu- 
liar attachment  to  astronomical  science,  and  these  he  would 
invite  to  his  house,  where  he  perfected  them  in  the  calcu- 
lations necessary  for  applying  their  theoretical  knowledge 
to  objects  of  utility.  His  residence  was  in  fact  a  school 
wherein  maJiy  of  his  pupils  not  only  received  a  scientifk 
education,  but  hkewise  board,  lodging,  and  other  necessa- 
rica,  and  from  whence  they  afterwards  removed  either  to 
conduct  some  observatory,  to  fill  an  astronomical  lectureship,- 
or  as  profeas(Mrs  of  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy  on 
board  the  vessels  of  the  government. 

In  1744  he  published  his  large  treatise  on  astronomy, 
which  he  afterwards  extended  to  four  volumes  4to.  Before 
the  appearance  of  this  work  there  existed  several  able  trea* 
tises  on  the  theory  of  astronomy  by  La  Caille,  Cassini,  and 
I^onnier;  but  these  contained  little  or  no  information  as 
to  the  practice  of  astronomy.  To  supply  this  omission  was 
the  main  object  of  Lalande.  •  Tbe  work  contains  many  bio- 
inphical  and  historical  notes,  which  will  always  be  inter- 


esting, and  the  results  of  numerous  observations  to  which 
it  will  always  be  useful  to  recur. 

In  1772  he  published  his  'Account  of  the  Transit  of 
Venus,*  observed  3rd  June,  1769,  which  was  drawn  up  with 
considerable  labour  from  the  communications  of  those  per- 
sons who,  at  his  recommendation,  had  been  sent  by  several 
of  tbe  European  governments  to  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
in  order  to  observe  the  phenomenon. 

Lalande  died  at  "Prnm,  Ath  April,  1807,  in  his  75th  year. 
As  an  observer,  an  autbur,  and  a  tutor,  he  undoubtedly  did 
much  for  tbe  promotion  of  astronomy ;  but  looking  to  the 
state  of  the  mathematics  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  his 
knowledge  of  them  appears  to  have  been  very  limited.  The 
candour  and  the  warmth  of  his  disposition  gave  full  relief 
both  to  his  virtues  and  his  defects.  He  regarded  conceal- 
ment of  any  kind  and  under  any  circumstances  as  disre- 
putable to  an  honourable  man  ;  and  acting  up  to  this  opi- 
nion, he  invariabtv  expressed  his  sentiments  without  the 
slightest  reserve,  even  when  by  so  doing  he  prejudiced  his 
own  interests  and  those  of  his  dearest  friends.  His  love  of 
truth,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  attempted  to  subvot 
all  systems  and  opinions  which  did  notaeeora  with  his  own, 
and  which  sometimes  partook  rather  of  a  spirit  of  fonati- 
eisra  than  of  pure  philosophy,  excited  against  him  a  crowd 
of  detractors  and  enemies.  The  extreme  irritability  of  his 
temper  led  him  on  several  occasions  to  acts  of  ingratitude 
towards  Lemonnier,  his  early  tutor  and  ftiend,  who,  to  ute 
Lalande's  own  expression,  '  refused  to  see  him  during  an 
entire  revolution  of  the  moon's  nodes.'  His  attachment  to 
his  native  town  was  auch  that  fae  made  a  point  of  visiting  it 
every  alternate  year  during  the  college  vacation ;  and  upon 
these  oeoauons  he  gave  public  lectured,  founded  an  Acade- 
mical Society,  and  negleeied  nothing  which  might  inspire  a 
love  of  science  and  of  letters.  His  filial  aflbetion  induced  him 
frequently  to  attend  the  devotions  of  his  mother,  although  the 
creed  which  she  had  so  zealousty  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
had  been  greatly  niodifted.  if  not  altogether  eradicated,  by 
his  intercourse  with  Voltaire  and  others  while  at  Berlin. 

To  conclude,  although  his  moral  character  is  not  altc^e- 
ther  irreproachable,  he  was  always  ready  to  patronize  the 
needy  votary  of  science,  and  he  would  advocate  the  cause  of 
a  friend  at  the  risk  of  his  own  personal  safety. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  publications  : — 

'Navigation,  its  History,  Tbeoiy,  and  Practice,*  Paris, 
1793,  4to. ;  'The  Physician's  Almanack,'  I^is,  1800; 
'  The  Geographical  and  Chronological  Ahnaiuek,*  1 799-89 ; 
'Astronomy,*  1st  edition,  1764,  2  vols.  4to. ;  2nd  ed., 
1771-81,  4  vols.  4to. ;  3rd  ed.,  1792,  3  vols.  4to.;  the 
same  work  abridged,  Arastenlam,  1774  ;  Paris,  1775-1795, 
tlvo. ;  *  Astronomy  for  Ladies,'  last  edition,  1824;  'Astro- 
nomical Bi<^raphy,*  1803,  4to. ;  'Treatise  on  Canals  in 
general,  and  in  particular  of  the  Canal  of  Languedoc,'  Paris, 
1778,fol.;  'Transit  of  Venus,'  1 764. 4to.; 'Description  of  a 
Machine  for  dividing  Mathematical  Instruments,  translated 
from  the  English  of  Ramsden,*  1 790  ;  'A  Discourse  tend- 
ing to  prove  "That  the  spirit  of  justice  constitutes  the  glory 
and  security  of  empires,"  '  to  which  the  Academy  of  Mor- 
seille  awarded  their  prize,  1757  ;  *  Dissertation  on  Capillary 
Attraction,'  1770;  'Bphemeris  of  the  Heavens,'  I77fi-18fl0; 
'  Exposition  of  Astronomical  CaleulatioTu,*  1 763  ;  '  I^Vench 
Celestial  History,'  1801 ;  *Letter  to  Cassini  on  the  subject 
of  Saturn's  Ring,'  1773  ; '  Memoir  on  the  Interior  of  Africa,* 
1795;  'Reflections  upon  Comets  which  may  approach  the 
Earth,'  1773  ;  'Astronomical  Tables  for  the  Meridian  of 
Paris,'  1770;  'Portable  Logarithms,'  1802;  'Treatise  on 
tbe  Tides,*  1 781 ;  '  Journey  to  Mont  Blanc,'  1 796. 

The  whole  of  the  papers  of  Lalande  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Institut  were  contriouted  between  the  years  1751  and 
1806.  Of  these  the  most  important  are:  '  On  the  Parallax 
of  the  Moon,  and  its  Distance  fVoro  th:;  Earth,'  1752-53-56- 
87:  'On  Secular  EquAions,  and  on  the  Mean  Motions 
of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,*  1757  ;  *  On 
the  Theory  of  Hercary,*  1766-67-68-86;  *0u  the  Solar 
Spots  and  Rotation,'  1776-78;  'On  Henohers  Planet.' 
1779-87  ;  'On  the  Length  of  the  Solar  Year,'  1782  ;  'Ob- 
servations of  8000  Northern  Stars,'  1 789-90.  He  likewise 
superintended  an  edition  of  the  '  Astronomy'  of  Lacaill^ 
Bouguer's  'Navigation,'  Flamsteed's  *  Celestial  Atlas,'  Fon- 
tenetle's  '  Plurality  of  Worlds,'  and  in  conjunction  with 
Laplace  and  others  he  edited  the  latter  volumes  of  Montu- 
cla  s  *  History  of  the  Mathematics.* 

(Delambre,  Blogt  de  Lalande,  in  the  'Memoirs of  the 
Institut,'  1807,  andiK^ice  of  his  li&  in  the  'ffiog.  Univers. 
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Button*!  Mathgrnatical  Dicti'cnary;  Qu£rani'i  Diction- 
noire  BiUiographique,) 
LAMA.  [Za.AHAj 

I.AMA.  LAMAISM.  ift  the  name  given  to  the  Budd- 
hist religion  in  Mongolia  and  Tibet.  Lama  in  these  lan- 
guages properly  means  priest,  but  it  only  applied  to  those 
persons  woo  enjoy  the  higher  dignities  of  the  Buddhist 
hierarchy.  It  flrst  became  an  illustrious  appellation  after 
the  conquests  of  the  Mongols  under  Genghis  Khan  and  bis 
successors  had  elevated  the  individual  who  pretended  to  be 
the  successor  of  Buddha  to  the  dignity  of  Dalai  lAma. 
[Dalai  Lau a.]  The  name  was  first  confined  to  eight  sub- 
oi'dinate  chiefs,  who  were  appointed  to  act  as  his  council, 
but  was  afterwards  extended  by  the  Dalai  Lama  to  all 
other  priests  who  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  authority. 
The  title  of  Lama  i»  given  to  the  head  of  every  monastwy, 
and  every  Lama  is  considered  a  vicar  of  the  deity,  and  re- 
quires implicit  obedience  to  all  his  commands,  like  the 
Dalai  Lama  himself.  The  opinions  of  this  sect  are  fully 
developed  in  the  article  Buddha;  and  their  religious  rites 
and  ceiemoniea  resemble  those  of  the  Bonzes  in  Japan. 

LAMANTIN.  [Whales.] 

LAMARCK.  JEAN  BAPTISTE  PIERRE  ANTOINE 
DE  MONNET,  CHEVALIER  DE,  member  of  the  an- 
tient  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  afterwards  of  the  Institute. 
Thia  celebrated  botanist  and  zoologist  was  born  Ist  August. 
1744,  at  Bazentin  in  Picardy,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was 
originally  destined  fur  the  church,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  uie  Jesuits'  College  at  Amiens,  where  he  was  noted 
for  that  assiduous  application  to  study  which  had  so  great 
an  influenee  over  ma  future  career.  Being  desirous  how- 
ever at  that  time  to  follow  the  profession  or  his  ancestors, 
at  the  of  seventeen  he  left  colteire  and  entered  the  army, 
in  which  he  served  under  Marshal  BroKlio  in  the  long 
war  against  the  English  and  Dutch.  He  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery,  but  accident  turned  his 
talents  into  another  channel ;  for,  being  wounded  and  suffer- 
ing fVom  ill  health,  ho  was  obliged  to  quit  the  military  ser- 
vice. He  then  went  to  Paris  to  study  medicine,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  be  ever  did  anything  in  that  science,  for  we 
find  him  turning  his  attention  to  natural  philosophy,  and  in 
1 778  he  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  some 
observations  on  the  laws  which  regulate  the  formation  and 
dispersion  of  clouds.  The  Academy  engaged  him  to  pro- 
secute bis  researches  on  this  subject,  but  he  now  com- 
menced another  branch  of  science  which  conducted  him 
rapidly  tu  celebrity,  namely  botany.  At  this  time  Bernard 
dc  Jussieu  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  plants  of  the  Jar- 
diu  du  Roi,  accurdmg  to  their  natural  afGnities ;  and  at  the 
same  period  the  ingenious  but  artificial  system  of  Linnseus 
was  at  its  height  of  ]iopularity.  M.  Lamarck  undertook  to 
form  a  new  arrangement,  which  should  be  intermediate  be- 
tween the  others,  selecting  the  most  easily  reconciled  parts 
of  both ;  he  also  borrowed  from  the  older  system  of  Tournc- 
fort,  who  Jbrtned  the  principal  chaiocters  m  his  dassea  and 
orders  on  the  modiBcationa  and  fbrm  of  the  corolla.  La- 
marck thus  constructed  a  new  method  of  dassification,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  arranged  all  the  known  species  of 
plants  indigenous  to  France.  He  named  this  work  the 
'Flore  Fran^aise,*  and  presented  it  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  who  were  highly  pleased  with  it  The  work  par- 
ticularly attracted  the  attention  of  Buffon,  who  had  suffi- 
cisnt  influence  to  get  it  published  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  tne  author,  whose  circumstances  at 
that  time  were  narrow.  The  •  Flore  Fran5aiBe'  appeared  in 
1780,  bearing  the  date  of  1778,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  In  1779 
Lamarck  was  elected  a  member  of  the  antient  Academy  of 
Seiencoi.  In  his  '  Flore'  he  announced  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  set  about  a  general  work  on  plants,  and  accord- 
ingly he  commonccd  collecting  materioU  for  that  purpose, 
nnd  chance  threw  in  his  way  several  rich  herbaria,  among 
otliun  that  of  Sonnerat.  Having  a  great  wish  to  travel 
over  France  and  Europe,  he  obtained  an  appointment, 
through  the  inlluenco  of  Buffon,  to  visit  the  different  botanic 
gardens  and  celebrated  collections  of  plants  in  Europe,  for 
1  lio  purpose  of  procurins  curious  and  rare  specimens  for  the 
Jaidiii  du  Roi.  Buffon  s  son  accompanied  him,  and  they 
travelled  through  most  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Oil  his  return  to  Paris  he  continued  to  cultivate  botany 
with  the  same  ardour  as  before,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
buianical  excursions  of  J.J.  Rousseau,  on  condition  that  he 
should  not  appear  to  lake  any  notice  of  either  the  person  or 
actions  of  that  extroordinary  man,  whose  temper  was  so  irri- 


table that  he  was  annoyed  by  the  slightest  circumstance. 
He  now  commenced  arranging  the  results  of  his  researches, 
but  instead  of  forming  a  separate  work  they  reorived 
another  destination ;  for  Pankouke  having  formed  the  plan 
of  the  *  Encvelopfidie  M^lhodiqoe,'  engaged  the  most  learned 
men  in  eacii  department,  ana  Lamarck,  who  undertook  the 
botany,  was  one  of  the  first  contributors,  and  among  the 
most  active,  for  in  1783  his  first  volume  was  ready  for  pub- 
lication, containing  a  history  of  botany,  preceded  by  an  in- 
troduction to  the  science  :  this  compositiun,  though  good  in 
some  respects,  shows  marks  of  the  precipitation  with  which 
it  was  written.  He  rapidly  continued  tJie  work:  a  second 
volume  appeared  in  1788,  and  everything  promised  a  speedy 
comiilolion  of  the  subject,  when  the  publisher  proposed  to 
M.  Lamarck  to  execute  a  series  of  pUtes  to  illustrate  the 
dillerunt  genera  of  plants.  These  apjpearcd  anangetl 
according  to  the  Xdnnnan  lystem,  though  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  author.  It  waa  the  original  intention  that  each 
fasciculus  of  plates  slionld  haw  been  accompanied  with  ex- 
planatory letter-press,  but  this  only  appeared  with  the  first ; 
nine  fasciculi  of  plates  came  out,  but  (hey  were  never  com- 
pleted. The  publication  of  the  '  EncyclopMie'  was  now  ar- 
rested by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  this 
event  Lamarck's  botanical  labours  ceased. 

In  1788  Lamanrk  liad  been  appointed  assistant  to  Dau- 
henton  in  the  '  Cabinet  du  Jardin  du  Roi,'  where  he  was 
particularly  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  vegetable  ue- 
partmcnt.  Here  nothing  could  disturb  him  from  his  peace- 
ful occupations  and  studies,  and  he  remained  unmolested 
amidst  all  the  troubles  and  hcvrors  of  the  Revolution.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  terror  he  proposed  a  plan  for  organizing  the 
Museum,  and  though  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  at  the 
time,  he  had  afterwards  the  sattsfaction  to  see  it  realized  in 
the  establishment  of  the  institution  of  the  Museum  in 
i  1793.  But  notwithstanding  his  talents  and  laboiurs,  Lamarck 
I  was  near  being  forgotten  among  the  professors  of  the  new 
institution.  Botany  was  the  only  science  which  he  was 
well  qualified  to  teach,  and  in  this  department  Desfontaincs 
ond  J  ussieu  were  appointed  to  the  new  chairs.  The  subject 
of  zoology  only  remained,  to  which,  with  the  exception 
of  conehulogy,  lAmarck  had  paid  little  attention.  This 
branch  was  divided  into  several  sections ;  the  vertehrated 
animals  were  given  to  M.  Etienne  Geoflfroy,  since  known 
OS  the  illustrious  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  who  afterwardi 
vhared  this  department  with  M.  Lacfipdde,  who  was  then 
absent  ukd  persecuted :  the  latter  undertook  the  reptiles 
and  fishes.  The  remaining  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
comprising  all  the  invertebrate,  which  were  then  considered 
of  little  interest,  were  left  to  liimarck,  who,  putting  forth 
all  his  zeal  in  their  investigation,  and  all  his  talents  in  their 
classiScation  and  description,  has  shown  that  they  are 
almost  as  complicated  in  structure  and  interesting  in  his- 
tory, and  incomparably  more  numerous,  than  the  beings 
higher  in  the  scale  of  creation.  The  '  Systdme  des  Animaux 
sans 'Vert£bres,*  published  in  1801,  was  the  fruit  of  bis 
profound  researches,'  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  greater 
work,  the '  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux  sani  Vertil»es,* 
published  at  Paris  ftmn  1815  to  1882,  in  7  vols.  Svo.  This 
is  tlie  most  valuable  of  all  his  labours,  and  ranks  among 
the  first  modern  works  on  natural  history.  Lamarck  com- 
menced his  lectures  in  the  Museum  in  1794,  being  then 
fifty  }'ears  old,  and  he  continued  to  deliver  them  up  to 
1818,  when,  becoming  almost  blind  and  very  infirm,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign,  and  was  replaced  by  one  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Institute,  M.  Latreille.  His  ^es  becoming  affected 
during  the  compilation  of  bis  last  work,  the  '  Mimoires  sur 
leg  Coquilles,*  published  in  the  '  Annates  des  Museum,'  he 
was  assisted  in  the  bivalves  by  M.  Valenciennes,  and  in  the 
remaining  classes  bv  his  eldest  daughter  Mademoiselle 
Lamarck.  This  celebrated  man  died  in  Paris,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1829,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ei^ty-iix. 

Lamarck  is  chiefly  known  in  this  oonntry  by  his  excellent 
arrangement  of  the  Conchifera,  or  Testaceous  MoUusca,  in 
which  department  he  made  so  great  a  change,  that  he  has 
left  comparatively  little  to  be  done  by  those  who  come  after 
him.  Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  *lhc  system  of  Lamarck, 
in  regard  to  the  sof^  or  invertebrate  animals,  deserves  par- 
ticular attention,  since  he  was  unquestionably  the  first  who, 
by  his  unrivalled  perception  of  natural  affinities,  obtained 
an  indistinct  view  of  that  circular  arrangement  which  was 
mcve  clearly  and  fully  developed  by  his  successors  in  this 
intricate  field  of  inquiry,'  particularly  by  Mr.  MacLeay. 
But  though  wo  admire  the  talenti^|^^p^^^^ustiy. 
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and  exfeiuiTe  knowledge  which  this  able  naturalist  pos- 
sessed, we  must  regret  the  absurd  and  ianciful  theories 
which  he  introduced  into  his  writinffs  and  lectures.  He 
supposed  that  all  organized  beines,  mim  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  forms,  were  progreasiTely  developed  from  aimilar 
livrng  mictoseoine  particM.  This  may  be  calliul  the  theory 
of  metamorphosis,  according  to  which  a  ftmnative  substance 
is  held  to  exist,  but  is  alloired  to  change  irs  fbrm  in  order 
to  be  converted  into  a  new  being.  He  was  also  an  advocate 
of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  ;  and,  according  to 
his  theory,  it  was  only  necessary  to  suppose  a  soft  gelatinous 
mass  of  amorphous  hut  organic  matter  to  become  traversed 
by  surrounding  fluids  in  order  to  produce  a  permanent  living 
movement  or  growth ;  if  the  mass  was  destitute  of  irritability 
it  became  the  type  of  vegetable  life,  if  it  possessed  that  pro- 
perty, animaL  Aituwaxds  he  {vetended  that  use  and  cir- 
cumata-uces  determined  the  existence  of  new  organs,  which 
rendered  the  beings  more  or  less  perfect  These  principles 
are  only  a  continuation  of  those  which  Maillet  and  Buffon 
had  before  promulgated. 

In  his  great  work  he  adopts  the  same  theories  :  he  divides 
the  animal  kingdom  into  three  classes,  the  *  Apathiques,' 
llie  '  Sensibles,°aud  the  '  Intelligents  ;*  and  after  having 
followed  the  order  of  progression  by  which  nature  conducts 
the  different  beings  to  perfection,  be  regards  intelligence 
solely  as  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  supreme  being. 
1  hese  theories  are  inconsistent  even  with  his  own  words, 
anil  are  almost  too  ridiculous  to  be  repeated.  Lamarck 
wrote  many  other  works  and  papers.  iBiographie  des 
Hommet  Vivants;  BiogrinMe  MtdicaUt  in  the  Diction' 
nat're  dat  Sciences  Mcdiea&g,  Sec) 

LAMB.  [SheepJ 

LAMB,  CHARLES,  was  born  February  18,  1773.  in 
Crown  Office  Row,  Inner  Temple.  His  father  was  clerk  to 
Mr.  Salt,  one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
b;)ili  master  and  servant  (the  latter  under  the  name  of 
Lovell)  have  received  honourable  commemoration  in  the 
'  Essays  of  Elia.'  Born  in  the  Temple,  Lamb  was  educated 
at  Christ's  Hospital.  Thus  his  early  life  was  spent  in  the 
moat  old  fashioned  and  bus^  parts  of  London  :  a  circum- 
.slanco  which  probably  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  his 
chiiracter  and  habits.  For  though  many  passages  in  bis 
works  indicate  a  lively  power  of  relishing  the  beauties  of  in- 
animate nature  (see  for  example  his  Letters,  toL  i.,  p.  221) 
his  relish  was  as  of  a  luxury,  to  be  enjoyed  distantly,  and  at 
iiiter\'Bls:  his  cravings  were  for  the  excitement  of  society, 
tbu  splendours,  oddities,  and  squalidness  of  the  metropolis. 
This  feeling  breaks  out  everywhere  in  his  '  Letters.  *  I 
oricn  bhed  tears,'  be  says,  '  in  the  motley  Stmnd,  for  fulness 
of  joy  at  so  much  life.'  (See  vol.  L,  p.  182,  213,  &c.)  Cole- 
ridge was  his  school-fellow,  and  thus  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  friendship  which  endured  through  life.  Labour- 
ing under  an  impediment  of  speech,  which  prevented  his 
succeeding  to  an  exhibition  in  one  of  our  universities.  Lamb 
was  driven  for  subsistance  to  the  uncongenial  labours  of 
the  desk:  he  became  in  1792  a  derk  in  the  accountant's 
otiice  in  the  India  House,  in  which,  rising  in  place  and 
!  alary,  he  continued  a  r^ular  lahoiurw  till  March,  1825, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  retire  upon  a  handsome  pension. 
His  printed  works,  he  says  somewhere,  were  but  recreations: 
bis  real  ones  being  contained  in  some  hundred  volumes  on 
the  shelves  of  Leadenball  Street.  But  strongly  as  he  felt, 
almost  to  repining,  the  irksome  bondage  of  his  daily  duties, 
he  was  duly  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  certain  income  and  a 
Gxed  employment:  and  earnestly  dissuaded  one  of  his 
valued  friends  from  exchanging  the  drudgery  of  a  conmicr- 
eial  life  for  the  precariousness  of  a  dependance  upon  literary 
labour.  His  own  fbelings  on  obtaining  his  liber^-  are  beau- 
tifully recorded  in  '  The  Superannuated  Man,'  one  of  the 
tbe  '  Last  Sssays  of  Elia.'  Being  unmarried,  he  dwelt 
^ougfa  life  with  an  only  sister,  to  whom  he  was  linked  by 
a  community  of  tastes,  and  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection. 
He  died  in  consequence  of  an  acddent,  apparently  trifling, 
Dtwember  27,  1834. 

Lamb's  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  a  small 
volume  of  poems  published  jointly  with  Coleridge  and 
IJoyd.  This  association  brought  on  him  the  wrath  of  the 
'  Auti-Jacohin  ;*  as  did  his  drama  of  'John  Woodvil,'  pub- 
lishcd  in  ISOlj  the  heavier  flro  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.' 
An  increasing  relish  for  our  older  poets,  and  for  tho»e  who 
in  our  own  day  have  sought  inspiration  from  them,  or  from 
nature  herself,  has  caused  the  beautv  and  feeling  of  Lamb's 
posnis  to  be  bettor  appreciated.  Still  his  popularity  depends 
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more  on  his  prose  writings ;  and  especially  on  his '  Essays  of 
Elia,'  which  were  begun  in  the  *  London  M!«azine,'  and 
collected  afterwards  in  two  small  volumes.  They  abound 
in  references  to  the  author's  character,  history,  and  habits ; 
and  with  the  two  volumes  of  Letters,  lately  published  by 
Sergeant  Talfourd,  present  a  minnte  and  most  interesting 
picture  of  a  mind  quaint,  humorous,  full  of  high  and  lorely 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  affection  for  all  things  animate, 
and  more  indtil!;ent  to  the  weaknesses  of  others  than  its 
own  frailties.  Ttie  preface  to  the  '  Last  Essays  of  Elia*  is 
an  exquisite  sketch,  by  himself,  of  his  own  character. 

His  works  are  contained  in  two  vols.  12mo.,  1818,  *  Essays 
of  Elia,  Album  Verses,'  &&.  1830;  *  Specimens  of  English 
Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Shakspcare,' 
1 808.  They  have  recently  been  republished  by  Mr.  Moxon, 
the  poems  in  one,  the  prose  in  three  volumes.  Hie  *  Fare- 
well  to  Tobacco*  and  the  '  Essay  on  Roast  Pig*  are  admir- 
able specimens,  in  verso  and  prose,  and  in  widely  different 
styles,  of  his  peculiar  and  easy  humour.  'Christ's  Hospital 
Thirty-five  Years  ago;*  'The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple;'  'Blakesmoor,'  &c.,  show  his  power  of  throwing  a 
charm  round  things  indifferent  in  themselves,  but  endeared 
to  him  by  early  association.  As  specimens  of  his  criticism 
we  may  instance  bis  essays  *  On  the  Genius  of  Hogarth,*  and 
'  On  the  Tragedies)  of  Shakspeare.'  His  serious  is  no  less 
admirable  than  his  humorous  vein,  and  is  always  pregnant 
with  some  healthy  and  benevolent  moral.  *^We  doubt 
whether  his  works  are  yet,  or  will  he,  widely  popular :  for 
there  was  an  original  quaintneu  in  his  charactw,  nourished 
by  his  habits  and  studies,  which  those  only  who  have  some- 
thing umilar  in  their  temper  and  pursnits  will  ftiUy  relish. 
Few  nowever  have  enjoyed  so  ftiXiy  the  affectionate  admira- 
tion of  a  large  and  varied  circle  of  friends:  and  having  with 
them  encountered  and  surmounted  much  ridicule,  he  will 
hold  an  honourable  place  in  our  literature  along  with  Cole- 
ridge, and  others  yet  living,  whose  friendship,  in  life,  he 
regarded  among  his  most  precious  privileges,  and  with 
whom  he  would  be  best  pleased  to  be  associated  in  ftme. 

LAMBALLE.    [Orxs  du  Nord.] 

LAMBARDE,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  anti- 
quary, was  the  son  of  John  Lambarde,  an  alderman  of 
London,  and  was  born  October  18,  1536.^  Of  his  early 
years  we  know  nothing,  till  in  1556  he  entered  at  Lincoln^ 
Inn  as  a  stu^nt  Here  he  studied  under  Lawrence  Nowel 
(the  brother  of  Dean  Nowel),  a  nenon  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  antitiuities  and  of  tne  Saxon  tongue,  ftam 
whom  lambarde  imbibed  the  notion  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  customs  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Saxon 
times  would  be  useful  to  him  in  his  profession.  The  first 
fruits  of  his  studies  appeared  in  a  collection  and  translation 
of  the  Saxon  laws,  under  the  title  of '  APXAIONOHIA,  sive 
de  Priscis  Anglorum  Legibus  Ijbri,*  4to.,  1568.  afterwards 
republished  in  1644  by  Abraham  Wheloc,  with  Bede*s 
'  Ecclesiastical  History.'  In  1570  we  find  him  residing  at 
Wostcombe.  near  Greenwich  in  Kent,  of  the  manor  of 
which  he  was  possessed,  and  where,  without  giving  up  his 
profession  of  the  law,  he  devoted  much  of  bis  labours  to  the 
service  of  the  county.  His '  Perambulation  of  Kent,'  finished, 
in  1570,  was  published  in  a  small  quarto  volume  in  1576.  In 
1574  he  fbunded  an  hospital  for  poor  persons  at  East  Green- 
wich in  Kent,  said  to  nave  been  the  first  founded  hw  a 
Protestant  In  1578  he  was  admitted  a  bencher  of  Lin- 
coin's  Inn,  and  in  1679  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Kent,  an  office  which  he  not  only 
performed  with  diligence  and  integrity,  but  endeavoured  to 
explain  and  illustrate  for  the  benefit  of  other  magistrates 
in  bis  *  Eirenorcha,  or  the  Office  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,'  in  four  books,  4to.,  1381 ;  between  which  year  and 
1619  it  was  reprinted  eleven  times.  He  also  published  a 
small  treatise  on  'The  Duties  of  Constables,  &C.,  Svo., 
1582,  which  was  reprinted  six  times.  In  1592  he  was 
appointed  a  master  in  chancery  by  Sir  John  Puckering, 
lord-keeper,  and  in  1597  keeper  of  the  rolls  and  house  of 
the  rolls  in  Cniancery-lone,  by  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  lord- 
keeper,  and  in  1600  keeper  of  the  records  iu  the  "Tower. 
He  died  at  his  house  at  Westcombe,  August  19,  1601,  and 
was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  East  Greenwich.  Tho 
monument  placed  over  him,  upon  the  rebuilding  of  that 
church,  was  removed  to  the  parish  church  of  Sevenoaks  in 
Kent,  where  is  still  the  seat  and  bur}'ing-place  of  his  fo- 
mily.  lombarde's  'Archeion,  or  a  Discourse  upon  the 
High  Courts  of  Justice  in  England,'  was  not  published  till 
163S  by  his  grandsou  Thomas  I«i>>har^^apQtMMr|>^ 
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fliri^Bally  intended  as  a  general  account  of  Grreat  Bri- 
tain, he  relinquisbod  upon  flnding  that  Camden  wai  en- 
eaged  upon  the  same  project.  The  roateiiaU  which  he 
had  cullected  ftm  it  wen  published  in  1730,  in  4ta,  under 
the  title  of '  Dictionarium  Angliie  Topographicum  et  Hitto- 
ricum.'  Lambarde  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  antiquaries 
of  his  day,  and  in  all  respects  a  man  of  learning  and  worth. 

(Nichols's  Bibl.  Topogr.  Brit,  No.  xlii.;  Chalmers, 
Biogr,  Diet;  vol.xix.,  pp.  473-475.) 

LAMBERT,  JOHN,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  of  a  Kood 
family,  probably  about  1620,  and  to  have  been  educated  for 
the  Iwr.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  contest  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament,  he  abandoned  the  study  of  the 
law.  and  joined  the  pariiamenta^  army,  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  as  holding  the  rank  oi  colonel  at  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor  (2nd  July,  1644).  After  distinguishing  him- 
self at  Naseby,  with  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  at  Worcester, 
and  on  other  oeeaaions,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  miyor- 

feneral,  the  appointment  of  Fleetwood  on  the  death  of 
reton  (NovemMr,  1651)  to  the  chief  command  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland  produced  an  alienation  between  Lambert  and 
(Cromwell  wnich  was  never  wholly  healed,  althoi^h  he  was 
one  of  the  officers  whom  Cromwell  sttmmoned  in  June,  lfi53, 
to  take  upon  them  the  settlement  of  the  government,  and 
he  was  in  May,  1655.  appointed  by  the  Protector  one  of  his 
eleven  major-generals,  as  they  were  styled,  or  commanders 
of  the  miUtaiy  forces  in  the  several  districts  of  the  kingdom. 
I^mbert's  district  comprbhended  the  five  northern  counties 
of  Durham,  Cumberland,  Northumberland.  Westmoreland, 
and  Yorkshire.  He  took  little  part  inpublic  affairs, how- 
ever, during  the  lifls  of  the  Protector.  The  most  important 
part  of  Lambert's  career  is  comprised  within  the  space  of 
about  twenty  months  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  return  of  the  king.  He  became 
the  soul  of  the  confederacy  of  discontented  officers,  which 
after  the  meeting  of  his  first  parliament,  in  January,  1659, 
was  formed  against  the  new  protector  Richard,  and  which 
speedily  effected  the  deposition  of  that  feeble  and  unambi- 
tious pwsonage.  [C^uwBLL,  Richakd.]  Lambert  was 
now  accounted  the  head  of  the  Fifth-monarchy  Men,  or 
extreme  republican  and  Independent  part^.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Royalist  insurrection  in  July,  he  was 
Bent  by  the  Rump  Parliament  to  suppress  it,  a  business 
which  he  performed  with  extraordinary  vigour ;  but  imme- 
diately after  his  success  he  turned  round  upon  the  parlia- 
ment, and,  on  its  resistance  to  his  demands,  dispersed  it  by 
military  violence,  13th  October.  The  part  taken  by  Monk 
however,  and  the  falling  away  of  their  partisans  on  all 
hands,  soon  reduced  Lambert  and  the  cabal  of  officers,  or 
Committee  of  Safety,  as  they  called  themselves,  to  extre- 
mities; uid  by  the  beginning  of  January,  1660,  having  been 
deserted  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  fcoce  with  which  he 
had  set  out  for  the  north  to  encounter  Monk,  he  was 
seized  by  orders  of  the  restored  parliament  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  On  the  9th  of  April  following  he 
made  his  escape  from  confinement,  to  the  infinite  conster- 
nation of  Mona  and  the  Clouncil  of  State :  but  the  activity 
of  Colonel  Ingoldsby  xecaptuied  him  at  Daventry,  on  the 
32nd  of  the  same  month,  when  he  vu  already  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  body  of  horse,  the  greater  part  of  which 
however  deserted  him  at  the  critical  moment.  He  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  Act  of  Indemnity  passed  after  the  Restora- 
tion ;  but  although  he  was  in  June,  1662,  brought  to  trial 
before  the  0)urt  of  King's  Bench  along  with  ^ir  Harry 
Vane,  he  was,  after  being  found  guilty,  reprieved  at  the 
bar,  the  distinction  made  oetween  the  two  prisoners  being 
expressly  placed  by  the  judgu  to  the  account  of  his  com- 
paratively dutiful  and  submissive  behaviour  in  the  course  of 
the  trial.  He  was  eventually  banished  to  the  Island  of 
Guernsey,  where  he  lived  for  above  thirty  years. 

lAMBETH.  a  large  parish,  a  portion  of  which,  together 
with  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Sl  Giles's,  Camberwell,  and 
St.  M^ry,  Newington*  constitute  a  parliamentary  borough.  It 
is  in  the  eastwn  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brixton  and  county 
of  Surrey,  tt  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Thames.  The  name  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  signifies,  ac- 
cording to  Camden, '  a  dirty  station.'  The  Saxon  kings  had 
a  mansion  here,  where  they  occasionally  resided.  The 
palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  is  situated 
near  the  river,  exhibits  specimens  of  the  architecture  of 
various  E^es.  The  chapel  and  crypt  beneath  were  probably 
built  by  archbishop  Boni&ce  as  early  bs  the  year  1262,  but 
the  other  parts  of  the  building  are  of  more  recent  date. 


Within  the  last  five  or  six  YBsrs  the  nalaoe  has  been  repaired 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Blore.  In  the  dining-room 
are  the  portraits  ol  all  the  archbishops  who  have  filled  the 
see  from  Laud  down  to  the  present  time.  Hie  library  occu- 
pies the  four  galleries  over  tne  doisten^  which  form  a  small 
quadrangle.  During  the  civil  wars  the  greater  pari  of  the 
books  were  removed  to  the  university  of  Qimbridge,  and  the 
others  dispersed  among  private  individuals.  After  the  Re- 
storation exertions  wwe  made  to  effect  their  complete  re- 
storation, whioh  were  in  a  great  measure  successful.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  about  25,000  volumes,  some  of  which 
are  of  great  rarity.  Many  of  the  manuscripts  are  valuable, 
and  those  which  contain  the  registers  of  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Before  the 
Reformation  the  archbisbons  bad  prisons  here  for  the  punish- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  offenders,  and  it  was  here  that  £lisal>eth 
confined  the  earl  of  Esses  before  sending  himi  to  the  Tower. 

In  the  year  1831  the  parish  contained  a  population  of 
87.856  pwsons,  having  been  increased  during  the  previous 
ten  j-ears  by  30,218  persons.  The  manufactures  are  numer- 
ous and  important,  comprising  those  of  soap,  while  and  red 
lead,  plate-glass,  patent  shot,  besides  extensive  biewcric;!, 
distilleries,  &c.  There  is  a  parochial  school  erected  ui  limii, 
the  Philanthropic  Society's  school,  another  belonging  to  tlie 
Benevolent  Socie^  of  Sc.  Patrick,  and  many  other  charita- 
ble institution;. 

Lambeth  was  constituted  a  parliamentary  borough  by  the 
Reform  Act,  and  returns  two  members. 

For  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  parish  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Bibliotkeea  TtipQgngjktm  Britamdea,  voL 
iL ;  and  Lyitons'  Environ*  qf  Lonaon,  voL  i. 

LAMBRUS.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  braehyurons 
crustaceous  decapods.  [Farthenopians.] 

LAME'GO,  a  town  of  Portugal  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
situatf!'!  about  two  miles  from  tne  south  bank  of  the  Douro. 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Serra  de  Penide,  wlucb  is  an  offset  of 
the  ridge  of  Alcoba.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  an  antient 
cathedral,  built  by  Count  Don  Enrique,  father  of  Alfonso  I., 
several  other  churches  and  convents,  an  hospital,  and  90U0 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  built  in  great  part  on  the  slope 
of  a  bill ;  the  lower  part  contains  one  wide  and  nearly  level 
street :  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace  and  gardens 
are  in  the  upper  town.  Lamego  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
comarca  of  the  same  name,  which  ei^tends  from  the  Douro 
southwards  to  the  Vouga.  which  divi^  it  from  the  oomarca 
of  Visen.  This  district  is  hilly,  and  contains  several  valleys, 
through  which  various  streams  flow  northwards  into  the 
Douro.  Hie  Serra  de  Montemuro,  which  joins  the  Serra 
de  Maraom  on  one  side  and  the  Sena  de  Aicoba  or  Cara- 
mula  on  the  other,  crosses  the  country  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  The  county  produces  abundance  of  good  wine, 
which  is  sent  to  Oporto,  under  the  name  of  Alto-Douro  wine. 
It  was  at  lAmego  that  the  first  Cortes  of  Portugal  were  as- 
sembled in  1143  by  Alfonso  I.,  to  establish  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Portuguese  kingdom.  [Ck)RTES.] 

Alfonso  is  saiato  have  claimed  a  divine  right  to  the 
Uirone,  asserting  that,  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Ourique, 
he  had  had  a  vision  of  the  Saviour.  enoouraEing  him  to 
the  fight,  and  promising  the  kingly  crown  '  to  nim  and  his 
descendants  after  him.  (Duarte  Galvdi^  Chronica  do  Rei 
Dom  Affmto.}  A  document  to  this  effect,  signed  by  the 
king,  two  bishops,  and  eight  of  the  nobility  and  deputies  of 
the  towns,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Alcobaca  in  1596  by  Brito,  who  transcribed  it  in  bis 
'  CJhronicles  of  the  Cistercian  Order.*  Brandab.  in  his  '  Mo- 
narquia  Lusitana,'  Lisbon,  1638,  published  the  acts  of  the 
Cortes  of  I^mego,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been 
doubted  by  some.  (History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Poriugal, 
with  Sir  Robert  Southweli's  Letters  concerning  the  Revo- 
lution qf}667,  London,  1740.)  By  these  octe  a  formal  re- 
gulation is  made  as  to  the  transmission  of  the  crown  to  the 
lineal  descendants  Alfonso,  male  and  female,  with  a  pro- 
Tiso  that  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  king  should  marry  none 
but  a  Portuguese,  lest  the  kingdom  should  fUl  into  tho 
hands  of  a  foreigner.  It  was  also  decreed  by  the  Cortes, 
and  assented  to  by  Alfonso  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
that  Portugal  was  a  ft-ee  and  independent  kingdom,  and 
that  no  king  or  prince  of  Portugal  should  ever  acknowledge 
himself  as  tributary  to  a  foreign  power,  fbr  if  he  did,  he 
should  lose  all  ri;;bt  to  the  throne.  (Lemos,  HitUma  Gene' 
ral  de  I^tttgaJ,  b.  ix.) 

Lainego  is  70  miles  north-east  of  CoimlHra,  25  north  of 
Viseu,  and  4^  oast  of  Oporto.  A  ^fxA^ooA,  has  been  made 
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between  Lamego  and  Oporto  at  the  expense  of  the  Oporto 
Wine  Company.  (Minauo,  Diccionario  Gengrqfico ;  Floreg, 
Etmna  Sagrma ;  Kinsev,  Portugal  Illustrated.) 
LAMELLAHIA.  rPLBUROBHANCBUSj 
LAMELUBRANCHIATA,  M.  De  BlainTille's  third 
order  of  Acefhglophara  (Ac£phiUes  Testae^  of  Cuvier). 

H.  De  Bloiaville  makes  this  order  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing families: — Ist.  Ostracea  (Oysters,  &c.);  2nd.  Sub- 
miracea  (Spoodylus,  &c.) ;  3rd.  Margariiacea  (YulsiiWa, 
Malleus,  &c.) ;  4th.  Mytilacea  (Mussels  and  Pinnas)  ;  5Ih. 
Polyodonta,  or  Arcacea  ;  6  th.  Submytilacea  (Anodon,  Unio, 
Cardita);  7th.  Chamacea;  8th.  Conehacea;  9th.  Pyloridea; 
10th.  Adesmacea  (Pholas,  Teredo,  Fislulana,  &c.). 
M  Rang  separates  the  order  into  two  divisions. 

Ist.  Monomyaria. 
Families: — 1st  Ostracfis,  Cuvier  iOttreada);  2nd.  Peo- 
tinides,  Lam.  iPectinidee) ;  3rd.MaI16ac^s»  Lam.  (Maileitke) ; 
4th.  Aviculis  (AvicuUdea), 

Sad.  Dimyaria. 
Families :— 4th.  Areac^  (i^rcd^) ;  6th.  Mytilac^ 
Hlidaf)  ;  7th.  Submvtilac^s  (Submytilidee :  freshwater — 
Anodon, 'Uoio.&c.;  Naiades  of  Lamarck  and  Lea;  marine — 
Cardita,  Cypricardiei,  &c.);  tith.  Chamacea  iChamadeB)\ 
9th.  Conehacea;  lOth.  Pyloridea;  llth.  l'ubicol£s,  lAm. 
(Aspergitlwn,  CloDagella^  &c.). 

The  families  of  this  order  which  have  not  already  been 
noticed  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  treated  of  under  their 
respective  titles.  The  Arcades  will  be  found  under  the  title 
PoLvoDONTA,  and  the  Ademtacea  under  Pholas  and  other 
generic  names.  For  the  organisation  see  Conchifsiu  and 
Naiaoss. 

I^MELLICORNES  (Latieille).  one  of  the  sections  of 
the  order  Coleopten.  Hie  insects  of  tiiis  section  have  five 
joints  to  all  the  tarsi.  Hie  antennse  are  inserted  in  a  small 
hollow  in  front  of  the  eyes,  short,  usually  composed  of  nine 
or  ten  joints,  the  last  of  which  are  large  and  flat,  and  open 
hke  a  fan.  [Coleofiera.  vol.  vii^  p-  341,  fig.  9.]  The 
number  of  these  lamellated  joints  varies,  but  there  are 
generally  three.  The  clypeus  is  usually  very  large,  and 
the  labrum  is  small  and  hidden  beneath  the  clypeus.  The 
anterior  tibin  ate  dentated  externally,  and  the  posterior'tibice 
are  often  more  or  less  denticulated.  The  mandibles  of 
some  of  the  snecies  are  membranous. 

The  larva  [Colboptkba,  vol.  vii,  p.  340,  flc.  1]  is  sof^  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  or  nearly  so,  and  has  ala^e  vertical 
head.  There  are  six  small  legs  attached  to  the  thoracic 
segments.  The  body  is  always  bent  "When  about  to  as- 
sume the  pupa  state,  the  larve  enclose  themselves  in  an 
oral  case  rormed  of  particles  of  earth,  rotten  wood,  or  other 
surrounding  substances,  which  are  cemented  by  a  glutinous 
matter.  Some  of  them  live  in  the  ground  and  feed  upon 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  others  live  in  decayed  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  upon  which  they  feed.  The  perfect 
insects  also  feed  upon  uteae  substances  (many  of  them  are 
found  in  dung) ;  others  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  or 
on  the  flowers. 

I^treille  divides  the  Lamellicornes  into  two  great  tribes. 
[ScARABAinss  and  Lucanides-] 

LAMELUROSTRES,  Cuvier's  name  for  the  great 
&mi'ly  of  the  Anatida  (Duc^  Geese,  Swans). 
LAMENTATIONS  of  JEREMIAH.  [Jerbhiah.] 
LAMI A'CEiE,  or  UiVSiKTM,  a  very  extensive  and  im- 
pwtant  natural  or^  of  Exogenous  plants,  with  irregular 
unsymmetrical  monopetalous  flowers,  and  a  four-lobed 
ovary,  changing  to  four  seed-like  monospermous  ft-uits.  It 
is  technically  ^lied  so  nearly  to  Boraginaces  as  to  differ 
apparently  in  Httle  except  having  regular  flowers ;  but  in 
nature  it  belongs  to  a  dififerent  series  of  vegetation.  The 
leaves  of  Lamiaceie  are  unifonnly  opposite,  and  their  stems 
square  or  nearly  so,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  order 
the  flowers  are  disposed  in  short  opposite  clusters  axillary 
to  leaves,  and  appearing  in  consequence  as  if  in  whorls. 

The  species  are  generally  aromatic  and  tonic,  a  proper^ 
that  is  in  most  cases  owing  to  the  secretion  of  a  volatile  oil 
in  little  ^ts  or  ^nds  occupying  the  leafy  or^ns.  The 
aromatic  qualitiea  are  f^iliar  to  us  in  the  Sage,  Maijoram, 
Thyme,  Basil,  and  umtlar  plants,  commonly  cultivated  for 
the  Service  of  the  kitchen,  as  condiments ;  of  Lavender,  so 
much  valued  for  its  peculiar  fragrance;  of  Mint  and  Pep- 
permint, well  known  for  their  stimulating  power,  and  of 
many  others.  Betony,  Ground  Ivy,  Borehound,  and  others 
are  examples  of  the  bitter  tonic  equalities  of  such  ^ants ; 
KoMOMSS  appean  to  have  ttw  seeciAc  property  of  stifiening 


the  hair  and  encouraging  its  growth ;  its  oil  is  that  which 
gives  the  green  colour  to  bear's  grease  and  such  pomatums; 
and  Cat-thyme  iTeucrium  marum)  and  Cat-mint  {Nejteta 
Cataria)  seem  to  be  genuine  feline  aphrodisiacs. 

Plants  of  this  order  ore  distributed  over  all  the  warmer 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  generally  being  herba- 
ceous, and  never  exceeding  the  sue  of  small  bushes.  Mr. 
Bentham  has  given  an  elaborate  view  of  their  ge(^;raphical 
distribution,  from  which  it  appears  that  out  of  1714  species 
1030  belong  to  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  649  to  the 
Western;  8  only  are  arctic ;  80  inhabit  the  temperate  narts 
of  Europe,  190  Spain,  149  the  Himalayan  Mountains,' and 
only  157  the  equinoctial  regions  of  both  the  old  and  new 
World,  and  those  are  chiefly  mountain  plants. 

Linnceus  distributed  the  genera  of  Lamiacese  throur^h 
his  Didynamia  Gymnospermia  and  Diandria  Monogynia. 
Writers  on  the  natural  system  have  devised  much  better 
modes  of  arrangement ;  the  most  perft»:t  and  recent  is  that 
of  Mr.  Bentham,  iLabtatartm  Genera  et  9p«ne»,  London, 
1832-36,  8T0.  783  pp.) 


Leaf  Mtd  Bowera  or  SaMa  prateuaia. 
1,  the  ovary,  upon  tbc  Sam  lobaa  of  which  a  part  of  the  ebBTactet  of  iIiU 
order  depends. 

LAMIAN  WAR.  Those  cities  of  Greece  which  were 
impatient  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Macedonians  regarded 
Alexander's  death  as  a  favourable  opportunity  to  regain  in- 
dependence. In  this  struggle  the  Athenians  took  the  lead. 
Tliey  were  cordially  supported  by  the  .^tolians,  both  having 
a  private  reason  mr  their  alacrity  in  Alexander's  avowed 
design  to  restore  all  Greek  exiles  to  their  countries.  By 
such  a  measure  the  Athenians  would  have  been  obliged  to 
cede  Samoa,  part  of  which  they  had  lately  colonized  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  former  possessors,  while  the  vEtolians  bad 
a  similar  motive  in  their  treatment  of  CBniadse.  The 
richer  part  of  the  Athenians  were  very  averse  to  contend 
again  with  the  power  of  Macedon ;  but  the  poor,  who  looked 
to  war  for  pay  and  plunder,  of  whom  Philip  said  that  war 
was  their  peace,  and  peace  their  war,  carried  the  point  and 
ambassadors  were  despatched  through  Greece  to  organize  a 
confederacy,  in  which  the  Argians,  Messenians,  and  other 
states  of  Pelopoimesus,  with  many  of  the  minor  nations  of 
northern  Greece,  joined.  The  events  of  this,  which  is 
called  the  Lamian  War,  have  already  been  related  at  suffi- 
cient length.   [Antipatek;  Athens;  Leostbenes.} 

LAMINARITES.  Brongniart.  classing  fossil  fuci  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  they  offer  to  recent  tribes,  uses  this 
term  for  one  species  fbuna  in  the  secondary  strata  of  Aix» 
near  La  Rochelle. 

MHMAfi  DAY,  the  nam  Ac  ihe  fiat 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  HU^-meesH,  loaf-mass  or  fbaaf,  vlion  the 
SaxoDB  offered  an  oblation  of  loaves  made  from  new  com. 
Brand  in  hia  *  Popular  Antiquities'  speaks  of  it  as  still  a 
usage  in  some  places  for  tenants  to  be  bound  to  bring  in 
wheat  of  the  year  to  their  lord  on  or  before  this  day.  In  the 
Salisbury  Manuals  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  is  called '  Be- 
nedictio  nov^rum  Fructuum.*  This  day  had  also  the  name 
of  the  Gule  of  August,  as  Pettingal  {Archaeologia,  vol.  ii., 
p.  67}  says  fh)m  the  Celtic  VVyl,  or  Gwyl.  a  festival.  (Bos- 
vorth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dict^  v.  Hiaf-miesae;  Brand,  Pttpul. 
AtUiq.,  vol.  Uy.  27i.) 

LAMOUROnX.  J.  V.  F.,  wdbssor  of  natural  history 
at  Caen,  was  bom  at  Asen  in  Guienne,  in  1779.  He  par- 
ticularly applied  himself  to  the  study  of  marine  productions* 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  and  in  1805  published  at  Agen 
some  observations  on  many  new  and  rare  species  of  Fuci. 
In  1809  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Caen,  where  he  wrote 
hia  'Histoire  des  Polypiers  Coralltgdnea  llexibles,'  which 
^ipeared  in  1816  embeltisbed  with  15  plates,  containing 
150  figures  drawn  by  the  author.  Before  being  printed, 
this  work  was  presented  to  the  Institute,  of  which  LAmou- 
roux  was  a  correspondent.  At  first  he  only  described  those 
species  of  Polypi  which  were  contained  in  his  own  collec- 
tion, but  afterwards  ho  included  all  the  species  which  had 
been  described  by  other  authors.  Lamouroux,  in  lus  ar- 
rangement of  tliese  productions,  divides  thcnn  into  56 
genera,  only  14  of  which  were  known  before  his  time,  and 
fl60  species,  140  of  which  were  new :  thus,  both  as  to  genera 
and  species,  this  work  is  the  most  complete  that  has  been 
written  on  this  fhmily  of  animals.  Lamouroux  wrote  seve- 
ral other  works;  he  published,  in  1817,  a  description  of  a 
new  species  or  variety  of  wheat,  which  has  been  success- 
fully cultivated  in  some  of  northern  provinces  of  France, 
where  it  is  called  'bU  lamma.'  He  also  wrote  a  'Diclionaiy 
of  Zoophytes,'  which  forms  part  of  the  'Encyclopedic  -Ae- 
thodique;'  it  came  out  at  Paris  in  1824,  in  4to. 

This  promising  naturalist  died  at  Caen,  181h  Hatch, 
1825,  at  the  early  age  of  46. 

LAMP-BLACK,  a  kind  of  fine  charcoal  prepared  from 
the  imperfect  combination  of  certain  kinds  of  Br,  containing 
much  resin,  and  the  refhse  and  reaiduary  resiu  left  by  the 
distillation  of  turpentine.  The  fhmaee  chimney  is  long, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  nearly  horizontal,  and  its  exit  is 
covered  with  old  sacking;  or  the  smoke  containing  the 
charcoal  is  carried  into  dmmbers,  where  it  is  also  deposited 
on  coarse  cloths.  The  purest  lamp-black  is  procured  by 
the  combustion  of  oils,  but  that  is  much  too  expensive  for 
common  use. 

Lamp-black  is  extensively  employed  as  a  black  colour, 
and  mixed  with  other  pigments. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Braconnot,  lamp-black  con- 
sists of— • 

Chamoal        .  .  .  79'1 

Pyretin  soluble  in  alcohol  .  5*3 

Pyretin  (black)  insoluble  in  aloohd  1*7 
Sulphate  of  ammonia     .  .  3*3 

„       lime  .  .  0*8 

n       potash        .  .  0*4 

Phosphate  of  lime  (fSsmiginous)  .  0  -  3 
Gein  ,  ,  .  0'5 

Sand  (accidental)  .  .  0*6 

Water  .  ,  .  8' 

Chloride  of  potannm  (trace) 

100- 

According  to  Reichenbach,  lamp-black  contains  naphtha- 
lin  also.  J^retin  is  a  peculiar  resin,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  these  substances  that 
lamp-black  burns  with  a  name  when  it  is  heated,  and  that 
it  yields  empyreumatio  oil  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation. 

LAMP,  SAFETY.  It  has  heen  long  known  that  coal- 
mines, and  especially  such  -as  are  deep,  are  oceasionally 
infested  with  a  gaseous  product,  which,  on  account  of  its 
combustible  property,  is  called  fire-damp,  the  word  dcanpf, 
meaning,  in  German,  a  vapour  or  exhalation;  the  chemical 
name  for  this  gas  is  carburetted  hydrogen  [Hydrooen]; 
and  its  properties  were  first  ascertained  and  its  analysis 
correctly  stated  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry. 

Several  contrivances  had  been  proposed  for  safelj^  light- 
ing coal-mines  subject  to  the  visitations  of  this  gas, 
which  it  will  not  be  neeesstty  to  notice:  the  Bafsty- 
lamp  of  Sir  H.  Davy  being  the  only  one  whicb  has  ever 
^Mwu  judged       and  been  extensively  employed.  In  his 


work  on  the '  Safety-lamp,*  the  author  states  tliat  be  6rst 
turned  his  attention  particularly  to  this  subject  in  1816, 
when,  as  he  observes,  there  appeared  very  little  hope  of 
finding  an  efficacious  remedy.  Tlie  resources  of  modem 
mechanical  science  had  been  fully  applied  in  ventilation : 
the  comparative  lightness  of  fire-damp  was  well  under- 
stood ;  every  precaution  was  taken  to  preserve  the  com- 
munications open;  and  the  currents  of  air  were  promoted 
or  occasioned,  not  only  by  fiimacea,  but  likewise  by  air- 
pumps  and  steam-apparatus. 

After  some  allusions  to  what  had  been  done  by  those  who 
preceded  him  in  the  inquiry,  Davy  proceeds  to  describe  iho 
origin  and  progress  of  the  investigations  that  led  him  to 
the  discovery  of  the  principles  by  which  he  conceived  that 
flame  and  explosion  may  be  regulated  and  arrested. 

With  these  views  ho  began  a  minute  chemical  examina- 
tion of  various  specimens  of  fire-damp,  by  which  he  con- 
firmed the  previous  statement  of  Dr.  Henir,  that  the  pure 
inflammable  part  of  it  is  carburetted  hvdrogen  gas.  He 
found  that  it  required  an  admixture  of  a  large  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  to  render  it  explosive:  when  mixed  with 
nearly  four  times  its  bulk  of  air  it  burnt  quietly  in  the  at- 
mosphere I  with  between  five  and  six  times  it  exploded 
feebly ;  with  seven  or  eight  times  the  explosion  was  strong, 
and  when  mixed  with  even  fourteen  times  its  bulk  of  atmo- 
spheric air  tlie  compound  was  still  exnlosivew  Proceeding 
with  his  experiments  Davy  ascertainea  that  explosions  of 
inflammable  gases  were  incapable  of  being  passed  tbrouj;h 
Iwig  narrow  metallic  tubes ;  and  that  this  principle  of  secu- 
rity was  still  obtained  by  diminishing  their  length  anrl 
diameter  at  the  same  time,  and  likewise  diminishing  their 
length  and  increasing  their  number,  so  that  a  great  number 
of  small  apertures  would  not  pass  explosion  when  their 
depth  was  equal  to  their  diameter.  This  fitct  led  to  trials 
upon  sieves  made  of  wire  gauze ;  and  he  found  that  if  a 
piece  of  wire  gauze  was  held  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  or 
of  coal  gas,  it  prevented  the  flame  from  passing ;  and  he 
ascertained  that  a  flame  confined  in  a  cylinder  of  very  fine 
wire  gauze  did  not  explode  even  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydn^n,  hut  that  the  sues  burnt  io  it  with  great  vivad^. 

The  experiments  to  wnich  we  have  now  Alluded,  served  as 
the  basis  of  the  safety-lamp,  which  ve  shall  now  describe, 
and  add  some  of  the  inventor's  observations  respecting  it. 
*  The  apertures  in  the  gauze  should  not  be  more  than  ^  of 
an  inch  square.  As  the  fire-damp  is  not  inflamed  by 
ignited  wire,  the  thickness  of  the  win  is  not  of  impwtance ; 
but  wire  firom  A  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  the  most 
convenient 

*  Iron-wire  and  brass-wire  gauze  of  the  required  degree  of 
fineness  are  made  for  sieves  by  all  wire-workers ;  and  ex- 
cept when  a  lamp  is  to  be  used  by  a  viewer  for  dialling, 
iron-wire  gauze  is  1o  be  preferred :  when  of  the  proper 
degree  of  thickness  it  can  neither  melt  nor  bum ;  and  the 
coat  of  black  rust  which  soon  ktraa  upon  it  snperflcially, 
defends  the  interior  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

*  The  cage  or  cylinder  should  be  made  by  double  joinings, 
the  gauze  being  folded  over  so  as  to  leave  no  aperiures. 
When  it  is  cylindrical  it  should  not  be  mora  than  two  inches 
in  diameter ;  for  in  lai^;er  cylinders  the  combustion  of  tlie 
fire-damp  renders  the  top  inconveniently  hot ;  and  a  double 
top  is  always  a  proper  precaution,  fixed  at  the  distance  of 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  first  top. 

'The  gauze  cylinder  should  be  fastened  to  the  lamp  by  a 
screw  of  four  or  five  turns,  and  fitted  to  the  screw  by  a  tight 
ring.  All  joinings  in  the  lamp  should  be  made  with  hard 
solder;  and  the  security  depends  upon  the  dreumstance 
that  no  aperture  exists  in  the  apparatus  larger  than  in  the 
wire  gauze.' 

Hie  annexed  flgnie  of  the  safb^-lamp  lequires  but 
little  explanation:  the  cylinder  of  win  gauze  is  de- 
fended by  three  upright  strong  wires,  which  meet  at  the 
top,  and  to  them  a  ring  is  fixed,  from  which  the  instrument 
is  suspended.  The  lamp  is  screwed  on  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wire  gauze,  and  is  supplied  with  oil  by  the  pipe  projecting 
fn)m  it,  when  the  top  is  unscrewed  and  removed.  A  wire, 
bent  at  the  upper  end,  is  passed  through  the  bottom  of  the 
lamp  for  raising,  lowering,  or  trimming  the  wick. 

When  the  lamp  is  lighted  and  intrmuced  into  an  atmo- 
sphere gradually  mixed  with  fire-damp,  the  first  effect  of  the 
Are-damp  is  to  increase  the  size  and  length  of  the  flame. 
When  the  inflammable  gas  forms  as  much  as  of  the 
volume  of  the  air,  the  cylinder  becomes  filled  with  a  feeble 
blue  flame,  but  the  flame      the  iriid:  appeazs  burniug 
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Irighd-jr  within  the  hlue  Home,  and  the 
light  01  the  Tick  contiuaea  till  the  fire- 
damp increases  to  one-sixth;  or  one- 
fifth,  when  it  ia  lost  in  the  flame  of 
the  fire-damp,  which  in  this  cmae  fills 
the  cylinder  with  a  pretty  strong  light, 
and  when  the  foul  air  constitutes  one- 
third  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  no  longer 
fit  for  respiration. 

The  operation  of  the  wire  gauze  in 
preventing  the  communication  of  flame 
IS  lhas  explained: — Flame  is  gaseous 
matter  so  intensely  heated  as  to  be 
luminous,  and  the  temperature  requi- 
site fbr  producing  it  exceeds  that  of 
the  white  heat  of  solids.  When  the 
flame  eomes  into  contact  with  wire 
gauze  it  loses  so  much  heat  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conducting  power  of  the 
metal,  which  conveys  it  tot  ho  sur- 
rounding oir,  that  it  is  cooled  below 
the  point  at  which  gaseous  matter  can 
remain  lumrnous,'and  consequently 
the  llame  of  the  gaseous  matter  burn- 
ing within  the  lamp  is  incapable 
passing  through  it  so  as  to  set  fire  to 
and  oxplode  the  mixture  of  fire-damp 
and  air  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  and 
thia  cooling  power  is  exerted  even 
though  the  wire  gauze,  by  efiecttng  it, 
is  rendered  and  remains  red-hpt. 


Although  the  inventor  of  this  lamp  has  expressed  himself 
folly  satisfied  of  its  security,  yet  others  have  entertained 
strong  doubts  on  the  subject,  which  have  latterly  been 
much  strengthened.  During  the  session  of  parliament  for 
1 83d  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  'Acci- 
dents in  Mines.*  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Buddie  was  however 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  aafehr  of  the  lamp ;  he  stated,  that 
for  many  yearshehadnotleuthan  1000,  and  sometimes  1500 
lamps  in  daily  use,  and  that  be  never  knew  in  one  solitary 
instance  an  explosion  to  happen  from,  them ;  and  be  men- 
tioned also  that  he  had  been  with  them  in  all  possible  va- 
rieties of  explosive  mixtures. 

On  the  other  hand  abundant  evidence,  and  especially 
that  of  Mr.  Pereira,  was  adduced  before  the  committee  to 
show,  that  in  strong  currents  of  explosive  mixtures  the 
lumps  cuuld  not  be  trusted,  as  the  flame  passed  through 
tliem;  indeed  Sir  H.  Davy  seems  himself  to  have  been 
aware  thnt  an  objection  might  possibly  be  urged  against 
tliem  on  this  head,  and  he  proposed  the  use  of  a  tin  shield 
where  such  currents  occur.  It  is  however  probable  that 
currents  may  happen  so  suddenly  as  to  preront  the  use  of 
a  safeguard,  which  at  best  must  be  considered  as  imperfect 
and  precarious. 

While  then  these  lamps  may  be  considered  as  safe  in 
situatiuus  free  from  currents,  the  experiments  which  thu 
writer  of  this  article  has  witnciied  have  convinced  him  that 
in  strong  currents  they  are  insecure,  even  though  the 
wire  gauze  ho  not  very  hot  On  this  subject  we  cannot 
do  better  than  adduce  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Turner,  iu  the  last  edition  of  his  '  Elements  of  Che- 
niistry.*  which  coincides  with  that  of  '  the  parliament- 
ary committee : — '  If  a  lamp  with  its  gauze  red-hot  be 
exposed  to  a  current  of  explosive  mixture,  the  flame  may 
possibly  pass  so  rapidly  as  not  to  be  cooled  below  the  point 
of  ignition,  and  in  that  ease  an  accident  might  occur  with  a 
lamp  which  woold  be  quite  safe  in  a  calm  atmosphere.  It 
has  been  lately  shown  by  Messrs.  Upton  end  Roberts,  lamp 
manufacturers  in  this  city,  that  flame  may  io  this  case  b« 
made  to  pass  through  the  safety-lamp,  as  commonly  con- 
structed ;  and  I  am  satisfied,  from  having  witnessed  some 
of  lUeir  experiments,  that  the  observation  is  correct.  This 
tlien  may  account  for  accideots  in  coal-mines  where  the 
Safety-lamp  is  constantly  employed.  An  obvious  mode  of 
avoiding  such  an  evil  is  to  diminish  the  apertures  of  the 
gauze;  but  this  remedy  is  nearly  impracticable  from  the 
obstacles  which  very  fine  wire  gauze  causes  to  the  diffusion 
of  light.  Abetter  method  is  to  surround  the  common 
ttfety-lampwith  a  glass  cylinder,  allowing  air  to  enter  solely 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  throuo^  wire  gauxe  of  extreme 
floenesB,  placed  borixontally,  end  to  escape  at  top  by  a 
Biuilar  coutriTanoe.  Upton  and  RolKiti  have  oooitnicted 


a  lamp  of  this  kind,  throngb  which  I  have  in  vain  tried  to 
cause  the  communication  of  flame,  and  which  appears  to 
me  perfectly  secure  ;  in  case  an  accident  should  break  the 
glass  their  lamp  would  be  reduced  to  a  safety-lamp  of  the 
common  construction.  Davy*s  lamp  thus  modified  gives  a 
much  better  light  than  without  the  glass,  just  as  all  lamps 
bum  better  with  a  shade  than  without  one.* 

In  concludii^  we  heartily  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Report  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  we  'cannot 
admit  that  these  experiments  have  any  tendency  to  detract 
bom  the  character  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  or  to  disparage  the  fair 
value  placed  by  himself  upon  his  invention.  The  improve- 
ments are  probably  those  which  longer  Ufe  and  additional 
facts  would  have  induced  him  to  contemplate  as  desirable, 
and  of  which,  had  he  not  been  the  inventor,  he  might  have 
become  the  patron.' 

LAMPORNIS.  [TnocHiLiDiB.] 

LAMPREY.  [Petkomyzon.I 

LAMPRI'DIUS.  MUJJ8.   [AuonsTA  HiSTOHiA.1 

LA'MPROTES.  [Tanagers?] 

LAMPROTILA.   [Kinofishbrs,  p.  238.1 

LaMPROTORNIS.  [STURNID.B.] 

LAMPY'RID^  {Lampyris,  Linn.X  a  family  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  of  the  section  Malacodermi.  The  insects  of 
this  fiimily  have  five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi ;  flexible  elytra ; 
the  body  usually  elongated  and  somewhat  depressed.  The 
thorax  projects  more  or  leas  over  the  head ;  the  mandible* 
are  usually  small,  and  terminated  in  a  sharp  point ;  the  pen- 
ultimate joint  of  the  tarsi  is  always  Ulobed ;  the  claws  anr 
simple,  and  the  antenna  are  approximated  at  the  base. 

Ine  &mily  Lampyrids  contains  the  following  genera,  and 
some  others  of  minor  importance. 

Genus  Lycua,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  which  are- 
— fore  part  of  head  prolonged  into  a  snout ;  antcnnse  ser- 
rated; elytra  most  commonly  dilated  in  the  middle  or  to- 
wards their  posterior  part.  One  of  the  species  of  this  penus' 
is  found  in  England,  the  Lwms  minutus.  Fab. ;  it  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  lengto,  and  of  a  black  colour,  with  the- 
exception  of  the  elytra,  which  are  brilliant  red  and  have- 
raised  strin. 

Genua  OnwUnu,  Geoff.:  antenna  simple,  the  second  and 

thirds  joints  much  shorter  than  the  following;  head  not 
sensibly  prolonged  in  front;  joints  of  the  tarsi  elongated 
and  nearly  (^Undrical;  the  penultimate  joint  heart-shaped; 
elytra  tolerably  firm. 

Omalisus  nUurcdU  resembles  in  colouring  and  aize  the 
insect  last  described;  the  suture  however  is  blai^.  It  in- 
habits France. 

Genus  Lampyris:  head  not  produced  in  front,  bidden: 
beneath  the  thorax ;  eyes  in  tho  male  sex  very  large ;  an- 
tennas short;  females  apterous.  To  this  genus  belongs  the 
Glow-worm  {Lcanoyris  noctiluaiy  L.J.  This  insect  is 
rather  more  than  luiilf  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  blackish  co- 
lour,  the  thorax  is  manned  with  dusky-red,  the  legs  and 
the  edges  of  the  segments  of  the  body  of  the  same  colour.- 
Tho  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  quite  destitute  of 
wings,  and  the  terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen  beooatlv 
arc  yellowish ;  the  thorax  is  semicircular ;  llie  body  is  very 
soft,  of  an  oblong  form,  pointed  at  the  extremity,  and  com- 
posed of  ten  segments.  The  male  glow-worm  is  said  to>  ' 
emit  the  phosphorescent  light  in  a  slight  degree,  but  it  is. 
chiefly  the  females  from  which  the  brilliant  light  proceeds' 
which  we  so  often  see  on  banks,  beneath  hedges,  and  in 
various  other  situations.  Thtslightproceeds  from  the  under- 
part  of  the  abdomen  and  near  the  tip,  and  it  appears  that, 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  vatying  its  intensity.  Glow- 
worms will  live,  we  are  inibrmed  by  Latreille,  a  long  timet 
in  vacuo,  and  in  different  kinds  of  gases,  the  nitrous  acid,, 
muriatic  and  sulphurous  gases  excepted,  for  in  these  they 
soon  expire.  When  placed  in  hydrogen  gas  they  sometimes' 
detonate.  If  the  luminous  portion  of  the  abdomen  be  re- 
moved, it  retains  its  luminous  property  for  some  time,  and' 
when  apparently  extinct  it  may  be  reproduced  by  softening; 
the  matter  with  water.  The  insects  emit  a  brilliant  light, 
if  immersed  in  warm  water,  but  in  cold  water  it  is  extin- 
guished. The  females  being  apterous,  and  consequently 
restricted  in  their  powers  of  locomotion,  and  the  insect  being- 
noctnrnal,  it  is  supposed  that  the  light  emitted  by  the- 
female  is  fiv  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  other  sex.  Tb» 
larve  have  been  kept  alive  for  a  considerable  time,  by 
the  writer  of  this  article,  during  which  they  lived  unon: 
snails,  killing  those  of  the  largest  size;  sometimes  tney 
would  seize  a  snail  whilst  crawling,  and  when  the  ani- 
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mal  retired  within  its  shell,  they  would  still  keep  their 
hold,  and  allow  themselves  to  he  carried  into  the  shell 
with  the  snail,  and  although  they  became  enveloped  in  the 
mucous  secretion,  it  very  seldom  appeared  to  adhere  to 
their  bodies.  Upon  being  touched  or  disturbed  in  any  way 
they  emitted  the  phosphoric  light,  but  not  to  so  great  degree 
as  the  perfect  insect. 

LANARKSHIRE,  or  CLYDESDALE,  is  an  inland 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west 
by  the  shires  of  SUrlinsand  Dumbarton,  on  the  west  and 
south-west  hy  those  of  fitenfi«w  and  Ayr,  on  the  east  and 
north-east  by  LinUthgow,  Edinburgh  and  Peebles  shires, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Dumfries;  being  com- 
prised between  55"  15'  and  55"  58'  N.  lat..  and  between 
3°  15'  and  4°  19' W.  long.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
county,  from  Queonsbury  Hill,  its  southern  extremity,  to 
ihe  borders  of  Dumbartonshire,  is  54  miles ;  its  greatest 
width,  from  Middlefield  in  the  west  to  the  Pentland  Hills, 
is  about  36  miles,  and  its  superficial  extent,  according  to 
Mr.  MacCuUoch,  is  604,800  imperial  acres,  or  945  square 
miles,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  475,938  Scotch  acres. 
It  is  dlTided  into  three  wmcipal  districts  or  ward^  to  each 
of  which  is  appointod  a  sMriff-substitute  fbr  the  superinten- 
dence of  its  judicial  concerns.  The  surface  of  this  county 
is  so  various,  being  in  some  places  mountainous,  in  others 
hilly,  and  in  others  eomporativoly  fla^  that  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  notice  toe  local  peeuli«iti«s  of  etch  ward 
under  separate  heads. 

The  upper  or  southern  ward,  of  which  the  antient  burgh 
of  lAuark  is  the  chief  town,  comprises  the  parishes  of  Car- 
luke, Lanark,  Carstairs,  Carnwath,  Dunsyre,  Dolphington, 
Walston,  Btggar,  Liberton,  Lamington,  Culter,  Crawford, 
Crawfordjohi^  Douglas,  Wiston  and  Roberton,  Symington, 
Covington,  Pitteoain,  Carmicliael,  and  IjesmahB)|;Dw ;  and 
includes  that  axteusiva  portion  of  the  county  which 
lies  between  the  shirea  of  Feeble^  Domtriei^  and  Ayr. 
It  eonstitutet  more  thin  one-half  ot  the  ooua^,  and 
consists  prineipaUy  of  mountains,  hills*  and  moorish  laada, 
which  do  not  appear  susceptible  of  much  impronmeiit, 
Mr.NiunUfai  in  I194t  MtiiBatod  tlwiurftoa  uiullowi:— 

BemdiAeM. 

Moorpaftote        i  •  1BS,000 

Woods  .  .  9,140 

Channels  of  rrrars,  brooks,  roads,  8».  3,080 
Orchards  ,  .  70 

Arable  and  meadow  ,  76,490 


S66.760 

The  geology  and  mineralogy  of  this  part  of  the  county  are 
important.  Rich  seams  of  excellent  coal,  from  two  to  seven 
feet  in  thickness,  are  advantageously  wrought  at  Wilson- 
town  (parish  of  Camwash),  and  in  other  parishes  of  the 
ward.  The  Wilsontown  coal-field  lies  in  an  oval  basin 
bearing  north-east  and  south-west;  the  dip,  about  one  in 
seven,  is  at  right  angles  to  the  bearing ;  the  veins  are  inter- 
sected by  numerous  slips  or  hitches,  which  throw  the  coal 
down  from  30  to  sometimes  50  feet  perpendicular.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  coal-field  are  the  Wilsontown 
iron-works,  whidh  were  conducted  with  apparent  prosperity 
till  the  year  1808,  when  the  eompanr  bv  whom  they  were 
carried  on  became  embarrassed,  and  tne  machinery  was 
permitted  to  remain  idle  for  many  years.  This  circum- 
stance, which  was  the  source  of  much  distress  to  the  resi- 
dent population,  does  not  appear  attributable  to  any  failure, 
either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  mineral,  as  it  vras 
reported  in  1797,  by  persons  employed  for  that  purpose, 
that  40,000  tons  of  iron  might  be  made  annually  for  the 
epace  of  90  years,  and  that  the  supply  of  ironstone  was  in- 
exhaustible. Operations  have  since  been  renewed  under 
different  proprietors,  but  we  are  not  aware  with  what  success. 
Freestone  (of  a  beautiftil  white  colour,  well  adapted  for 
building),  whinstone,  and  Umeatme,  are  all  abundant  and 
largely  consumed.  The  lead-mines  in  the  pariah  of  Craw- 
ford are  the  most  nroduotive  in  Scotland,  and  have  been 
continuously  worked  from  a  remote  panod.  Gold  and  silver 
are  disseminated  in  minute  particles  through  the  superin- 
cumbent clay,  but  the  quantity  is  at  present  too  small 
to  repay  the  expense  of  its  extraction,  though  formerly  it 
appears  to  have  been  otherwise,  as  there  are  extant,  in  the 
Advocate's  Library  of  Edinburgh,  manuscript  records,  dated 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  state  that  specimens  of 
nativa  gpld  were  bare  aometimsB  met  vtth  vei^Ung  ftom 


one  to  several  ounces.  The  present  annual  produce  of 
these  mines  is  estimated  at  700  tons  of  lead.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  the  lead-mines  a  vein  -of  copper  was  found,  and 
another  of  antimony,  and  some  attempts  made  to  work 
them,  but,  we  believe,  without  success.  Among  the  more 
elevated  mountains  of  this  part  of  the  county  are  abundant 
quarries  of  slate,  but  their  distance  from  the  populous  parts 
of  the  county  precludes  them  from  being  extenuvely  worked. 

The  Riabfe  portion  of  this  ward  is  inconsiderable,  and 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  and  those  of  the 
streanu  which  are  contributory  to  it.  The  quality  is  so 
various,  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  its  average  rent ;  where 
most  productive,  it  lets  for  41,  the  imperial  acre,  at  other 
parts  it  will  scarcely  fetch  as  many  pence.  The  highest 
ground  is  in  the  parish  of  Crawford,  where  the  Qyde  has  its 
source^  and  here  *  the  mountains  are  so  huddled  together,' 
says  Mr.  Naismith,  *  that  their  grandeur  is  lost  to  the  eye 
of  a  beholder.  When  he  traverses  a  hollow,  only  the  sides 
of  the  nearest  mountains  are  presented  to  his  view,  and 
when  he  climbs  an  eminence  ne  sees  nothing  but  a  con- 
fused group  of  rugged  tops,  with  the  naked  rock  fkequently 
appearing  among  the  herbi^e.'  TheprincqMl  elevations 
are :  Tinto  in  the  united  mruhes  of  mston  and  Boberton 
(3310  feet);  Ae  raiwe  oT  the  Lowthers  in  the  parish  of 
Oawford  and  near  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire  (greatest 
henght  S396  ffaet). 

The  middle  ward,  of  which  Hamilton  is  the  chief  town, 
comprises  the  parishes  of  Hamilton,  Blantyre,  Kilbride, 
Strathavon,  or  Avondale,  Glassfonl,  Stouebouse,  Dalserf. 
Cambusnethans,  or  Camnetban,  Shotts.  and  Old  and  New 
Monkland ;  and  is  about  half  the  extent  of  the  upper  ward. 
In  this  ward  tJbe  elevation  of  the  land  is  considerably  dimi- 
nished, and  it  continues  to  decline  towards  the  north-west. 

In  1794,  accoiding  to  Mr.  Naiimttb,  the  surface  con- 
silted  of 

Scotoli  Aem. 

Moon  and  coarse  pasture   ...  66,000 

Woodk  4,150 

Towns,  rivers,  imd  roads  ....  1,300 
Orchards  130 
Arable  70.750 

142,330 

It  is  much  diversified  by  gently  undulating  grounds,  there 
being  no  plains  of  any  extent  except  in  the  valley  along  the 
banks  of  tne  Ghrde.  The  prevailing  soil  is  of  a  cUyey  na- 
ture intermixed  with  sand,  and  varies  cmaiderably  in  colour, 
composition,  and  degree  of  fsrtiU^.  In  some  purte,  as  in 
the  parish  of  Hamilton,  It  consists  of  a  deep  fertile  loam, 
resting  upon  a  subsoil  of  loose  gravel ;  in  others,  as  in  the 
parish  of  New  Monkland,  it  partakes  more  of  a  mossy  cha- 
racter, and  yields,  in  early  seasons,  good  crops  of  oats,  flax, 
and  rye-grass-hay,  but  in  cold  or  late  seasons  the  oals  do 
not  ripen  well.  The  usual  term  of  leases  is  nineteen  years ; 
some  of  them  however  are  conditional,  and  permit  the  tenant 
to  give  up  the  lease  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  satisfied  at 
the  end  of  a  specified  time.  Oats  and  barley  form  the  principal 
crops,  but  there  is  also  much  wheat  raised  both  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  ward  to  the  north.  The  farm  buildings  are 
greatljr  improved,  hut  the  fhrms  are  for  the  most  part  small. 
Formii^  operations  are  much  better  understood  than  for- 
merly, and  draining,  the  long  neglect  of  which  had  proved 
highly  detrimental  to  the  soil,  is  now  more  generally  at- 
tended to.  Bone-dust  manure  has  been  introduced,  and  is 
in  great  request  fbr  the  cultivation  of  turnips.  The  rent  of 
the  arable  land  varies  f^om  IL  lOs.  to  7/.  an  acre. 

This  ward  is  also  rich  in  a  mineralogical  point  of  view, 
containing  an  abundance  of  whinstone,  sandstone,  iron- 
BtoTie,  and  coal.  The  coal-sesms  vary  from  two  to  nine  feet 
in  thickness.  The  ironstone  occurs  both  in  masses  and  in 
seams.  In  the  parish  of  Old  Monkland  are  situated  the 
Cl^de  iron-worlu^  which  are  conducted  upon  a  very  exten- 
sive scele. 

The  /oui«r  or  northmi  ward  is  of  very  limited  extent, 
but  as  it  contains  the  city  of  Glasgow,  it  is  a  very  im- 

Sortant  one.   It  comprises  the  parishes  of  Carmunnock, 
Lutherglen,  Camhuslang,  Calder,  and  Govan,  and  the  sub- 
urban parishes  of  Barony  and  Gorbals.   The  arable  land  in 
1794  was  estimated  at  33,850  Scotch  acres,  tiie  woods  and 
waste  ground  at  1000  acres,  and  tJie  remaining  1500  wen 
I  allottfia  to  towns,  roads,  &c. 

t   In  tlw  pa^iidiof  CaldBx  axe  imme&io  iUUaof  fiz^flflVi^ 
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'Tarying  from  four  lo  nineteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  qua- 
lity 19  considered  ftilly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Stour- 
bridge clay.  In  their  vicinity  are  extensive  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  crucibles,  &o.  The  soil  of  this  parish  is  for 
the  most  part  moist  and  moorish,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  good  soil,  which  Is  partly  light  and  sandy,  and  partly 
alluTiaL  Many  of  the  mosses  have  been  already  reelaimed, 
and  th^  ate  all  gradually,  and  some  of  them  rapidly, 
lesseninf;  by  peat  cutting, '  so  that  oats,  rye-grads,  and  even 
wheat,  now  grow  Inxuriantly  where  once  the  adder  basked, 
the  moor-fowl  fed,  and  the  long  heath  waved.'  The 
hau^h$  or  valleys  of  Dalmarnoch  are  proverbially  fertile. 
{New  Statis.  ^t)  The  greater  part  of  the  tilted  land 
is  sown  with  oats,  which  also  constitute  the  chief  spring 
corn.  Wheat  is  sown  from  the  end  of  August  to  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
in  spring.  The  following  is  the  ordinary  rotation  in  the 
lower  ward :— first  year,  the  land  is  spring  Allowed  and 
well  manured,  mostly  with  Glasgow  aung;  potatoes  are 
planted  in  drUls,  and  kept  clean  by  summer  luieing;  second 
year  wheat  is  sown  a«  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  ranoved,  and 
graas^eeds  sown  among  the  wheat  in  the  spring;  third 
year,  hay ;  fburth  year,  liay  and  the  after-grass  pastured ; 
fifth  year,  lime  manure  and  oats. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  land  of  this  countr  belong 
to  large  proprietors.  The  resident  owners  osually  have 
a  certain  portion  cultivated  under  their  own  direction, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  enclosed  land  is  kept  con- 
stantly  in  grass,  and  let  out  from  year  to  year  fbr  pasture. 
There  are  mitny  fhnns,  the  rents  of  which  amount  to  200/., 
and  from  that  to  600/.  and  upwards,  but  the  greater  part 
average  from  301.  to  150/. 

Throughout  Lanarkshire  the  dairy  system  has  been  pro- 
secuted with  great  success.  The  cows  are  mostly  of  the 
Ayrshire  breed,  and  some  fiirmers  have  from  fifteen  to 
thurhr.  The  standing  stock  of  sheep,  which  are  mostly 
hlack-feced,  is  estimated  to  exceed  120,000,  and  that  of  the 
horses  employed  in  agriculture  is  supposed  to  be  nearly 
9000.  The  draught  horses  of  this  county  are  held  in  great 
estimation  in  the  north  of  England  and  throughout  the 
south  of  Scotland. 

The  climate  of  the  county  is  almost  as  various  as  its  soil. 
The  lower  word,  being  more  open  to  the  sea  breezes  wliich 
prevail  from  the  west  and  south-west,  is  comparatively  tem- 
perate; intense  ftost  is  seldom  of  long  oonttnuance,  and 
deep  snows  are  rare.  At  the  same  time  the  elevated  lands 
ill  the  counties  of  Renf^w  and  Dumbarton,  intercepting 
the  vapours  with  which.the  westerly  winds  are  usually  satu- 
rated, oneasion  the  fl-cqueiit  fall  of  lieavr  showers.  Tlic 
barometdc  and  thcrmomelric  variatiuns  in  the  raiddle  trard 
are  more  uni^rm,  hut  in  the  upper  ward  they  are  sudden, 
and  ihere  also  the  climate  is  unusually  severe. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  Lanark- 
shire was  not  remarkable  either  for  its  commerce  or  its 
manufactures,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Union  a  considerable 
trade  was  carried  on  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  this 
county  in  collecting  linen  yarn  for  the  English  markets,  and 
many  branches  of  the  linen  manubcture  bad  been  brought 
to  considerable  perfection.  The  rapid  rise  however  of  the 
ci^  of  Olasgow,  botii  in  commerce  and  wealth,  has  led 
to  the  discontinuance  of  most  of  the  small  establishments 
which  were  dispersed  over  the  county,  and  more  particularly 
those  which  were  centrally  situated.  Those  which  now 
exist  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  so  many  branches  of  the 
extensive  establishments  of  Glasgow,  which  city  compre- 
hends nearly  the  whole  of  the  population,  manuftictures, 
and  commerce  of  the  county.  [Gi-asgow.] 

In  1831  the  entire  population,  inclusive  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  was  316,819,  namely  150.229  males,  and  166,590 
females,  distributed  among  64,876  fiimilies,  of  whom  4504 
vere  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  39,692  in  trade, 
naouhctures,  and  liandicraft,  and  the  remaining  20,680 
vere  not  comprised  in  the  two  preceding  classes. 

The  principal  river  of  the  county  is  the  Clyde  (the  Olotta 
of  Tacitus,  .^^ne.  c.  23)»  which  in  acomngercial  point  of  view  is 
pTobahlyof  more  importance  than  any  other  river  of  Scotland. 
It  rises  near  Queensbury  Hill,  on  the  borders  of  Dumfries- 
fihire,  whence  its  course  is  nearly  due  ntnrth,  passing  within 
two  miles  of  Carstairs  House,  where  it  turns  suddenly  to 
the  Bouth-west,  and  soon  after  receives  the  Douglass  "Water, 
near  Harperfleld.  Here  it  takes  a  north-west  direction, 
passes  within  a  sturt  distance  of  the  town«  of  Lanark  and 


Hamilton,  flows  thron|^  'the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  finally 
IWls  into  the  Fr^th  of  Clyde  a  little  below  Greenock.  The 
entire  length  of  the  river,  from  its  source  to  the  cityof  Glas- 
gow, is  between  70  and  80  miles,  although  the  direct  dis- 
tance between  those  points  is  less  than  50  miles.  The 
contributary  streams  are  the  Douglas,  Avon,  and  Calder, 
besides  several  others  of  minor  importance.  Belbre  the 
junction  of  the Dougjas  with  the  Clyde,  the  course  of  the 
latter  is  comparatively  tranquil,  but  afterwards  it  begins  to 
he  precipitated  over  a  succession  of  falls  or  cataracts,  and 
dashes  along  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  mountain  tonent. 
The  first  Ml,  near*Bonniugton,  does  not  exceed  30  feet ;  the 
second  is  at  Corehouse,  where  it  fatts  through  a  perpen- 
dicular height  of  70  feet.  Dundaff  Fall  is  10  feet  high, 
and  there  are  three  other  f^Ua  below  Lanark,  making 
together  a  descent  of  about  76  fbet.  After  this  its  descent 
becomes  more  nniibrm ;  it  resumes  its  firmer  tranquil  cha- 
racter, the  valley  through  which  it  flows  widens,  and  it 
pursues  its  course  through  a  well  cultivated,  rich,  and 
populous  oountiy. 

The  Monkland  Canal  passes  through  the  royalty  of  Glas- 
gow, intersects  the  parish  of  New  Monkland.  and  termi- 
nate at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Old  Monk- 
land.  Its  length  from  Glasgow  city  is  about  12  miles,  a>id 
its  original  width  was  35  feet,  but  in  the  year  1834  tho 
banks  were  raised,  which  occasioned  a  considerable  increase 
both  in  the  width  and  depth  of  the  canal.  This  canal  affords 
a  very  cheap  communication  between  Glasgow  and  the  col- 
lieries situated  in  the  parishes  of  Old  and  New  Monkland. 
and  it  has  hitherto  proved  a  very  profitable  investment  to 
the  shareholders. 

The  Ardrossan  Canal  proceeds  from  Pbrt  Eglinton,  in  the 
parish  of  Gorbals,  through  the  paridi  of  Govan,  and  thence 
to  Johnstone  and  Ardrossan  through  the  f^ile  counties  of 
Renfrew  and  Ayr.  The  total  length  from  Port  Egliiiioii  to 
Ardrossan  ia  nearly  33  miles ;  the  breadth  at  the  top  is  30 
feet,  and  the  average  depth  4^  feet.  The  passensters  liy  this 
canal  in  the  year  1834  averaged  982  daily,  and  the  avurago 
Sue  per  mile  was  fbur-fifths  of  a  penny. 

The  roads  of  this  county  are  in  genoral  welt  constructed, 
and  kept  in  good  repair. 

In  addition  to  the  roads  there  is  the  Kirkintilloch  and 
Monkland  railway,  which,  commencing  &t  Kiikintillucli, 
passes  through  the  parishes  of  Calder  and  Old  Moiiktund, 
and  terminates  near  Holytown  in  the  parish  uf  Buili- 
well.  One  branch  of  Uiis  railway  proceeds  to  Glasgow, 
and  another,  called  the  BaUochney  railway,  posses  tho  town 
of  Airdrie. 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  parliament,  the  city 
of  Glasgow  two,  and  the  boroughs  of  Lanark,  Haiiiillon, 
and  Airdrie,  which,  after  Glasgow,  are  the  principal  towns 
of  the  county,  unite  with  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow  in  re- 
turning one  member. 

Tlie  town  of  Lanark,  distant  32  miles  south-west  by  south 
from  Edinburgh,  and  24  miles  south-east  by  south  fium  Glas- 
gow, occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the  county,  of  which  it 
13  considered  the  capital.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  of 
great  antiquity.  Kennett  II.  assembled  the  states  of 
the  realm  here  in  the  year  978,  and  it  had  been  consti- 
tuted a  royal  burgh  hefbre  die  time  of  Malcolm  IV.  Nu- 
merous charters  wve  granted  to  it  by  the  subsequent  Scot- 
tish monarch8,all  of  wnich  were  confirmed  by  the  final  one 
given  by  Charles  I.,  and  dated  20th  February,  1632.  The 
appearance  of  the  town  has  been  greatly  improved  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  many 
handsome  houses  built  of  freestone,  which  is  extensively 
quarried  for  this  purpose  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Carluke. 
The  chief  public  ouildings  ore  the  commercial  bank,  county 
hall,  prison,  parish  church,  and  gram  roar-school.  The 
grammai^school  once  enjoy^  considerable  celebrity  as  a 
seminary  of  education.  It  is  suverintended  by  the  rector 
and  an  assistant,  whose  salaries  are  retipeclively  40/.  and 
20L  The  fees  are  It.  a  quarter  for  writing  and  arithmetic 
2s.  6d.  for  English,  and  4»,  fbr  Latin.  There  are  circulaiine 
and  subscription  libraries.  There  is  a  itavings'  hank,  ana 
several  A-iendly  societies  fur  affording  relief  during  sickness 
or  want  of  emplnymcnt.  Fairs  arc  held  seven  times  in  the 
the  year  for  llie  sale  of  horses,  sheep,  and  black  cattle. 
The  population  in  1831  was  ■ISfiC. 

Now  Lanark  is  a  well  huilt  village  to  the  south  of  the 
town  of  I^nark.  It  stands  low  uixai  ihe  right  batikof  the 
CSyde,  and  is  completely  siirrouuilcd  by  beautifully  wuuded 
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hills.  It  contains  a  thriving  cotton  manu&etory,  originally 
rstablished  by  Mr.  Dale  in  1 764,  who  retired  from  the  con- 
cern in  1B27.  It  is  now  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.. 
and  the  ordinary  number  of  persons  employed  is  1110,  of 
whom  about  60  are  mechanics  and  labourers.  The  popu- 
latiun  in  1831  was  1901. 

Airdrie  is  a  well-built  town  in  the  parish  of  New  Monk- 
land,  distant  32  miles  west  by  south  from  Edinburgh.  It 

Eossesses  the  privileges  of  a  royal  burgh,  and  was  constituted 
y  the  Reform  Act  a  contributary  parliamentary  borough. 
The  &ir8  for  the  sale  of  cattle  are  held  the  end  of  May  and 
boffinning  of  NoTembw.  The  foundation  of  a  large  cotton 
mill  has  recently  been  laid,  which  is  expected  to  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  carding,  spinning, 
&c.  In  1831  the  population  of  the  town  was  6594.  Besides 
the  parochial  school,  there  are  four  others  in  the  parish, 
which  have  been  built  by  subscription.  The  parish  school- 
master has  a  dwelling-house  and  a  garden,  and  a  salary  of 
30/.  in  addition  to  his  other  emoluments,  consisting  of  school 
fees,  &o.,  which  amount  to  about  60/.  per  annum.  Besides 
a  circulating  library  and  reading-room,  there  is  a  benevolent 
institution  Tor  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  or- 
phans and  other  destitute  children. 

Hamilton  (antienily  Cadzowj,  a  handsome  though  irre- 
cularly  built  town,  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Avon  Water  with  tho  river  Clyde,  and  is  36 
miles  west  ftx)m  Edinburgh.  In  1548  Queen  Mary  erected 
it  into  a  flree  royal  burgh,  but  the  rights  and  privileges  thus 
acquired  from  the  crown  were  subsequently  resigned  into 
the  hands  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Hamilton,  who,  in 
1670,  made  it  a  burgh  of  regality,  dependent  upon  them 
and  their  successors,  in  which  state  it  still  remains.  Ha- 
milton Palace  is  a  very  superb  building,  and  contains  many 
valuable  paintings;  but  for  an  account  of  these  and  the 
other  antiquities  of  the  place,  which  are  numerous  and 
interesting,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  '  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland.*  The  revenues  of  the  town  are  con- 
siderable, and  are  derived  chiefly  from  lands  and  other 
property  within  tha  bui^b.  Gaa-worki  for  the  supply  of 
the  town  were  erected  in  1831,  at  on  expense  of  2400/.;  and 
subsequently  attempts  have  been  made  to  establi^  a 
company  for  supplying  the  town  with  water,  as  also  to 
bring  tne  Pttliee  Act  into  operation,  which  latter  mea- 
sure was  however  outvoted  by  the  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

The  antient  grammar-school  of  Hamilton  is  in  great 
repute,  and  to  its  influence  may  be  attributed  the  superior 
ciWUsation  and  love  of  literary  pursuits  which  are  said  to 
distinguish  the  inhabitaots  of  this  place.  The  schoolmaster 
receives  a  salary  of  341.  4f.  in  addition  to  his  fees,  which, 
on  an  average,  amount  to  SQL  The  fees  for  Latin  are 
7a.  6d.  per  quartar,  and  an  additional  St.  fas  Greek.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  1834  was  thirty-flve.  The  other 
schools  in  this  parish  are  namerous,  and  aflbid  education  to 
more  than  1000  children.  Besides  a  public  library,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  3000  volumes,  there  is  a  Mechanics* 
Institution,  established  in  1825.  The  population  of  the 
pariah  in  1831  was  9513. 

(New  StatitHcal  Account  of  Scotland ;  Naismith's  Fiew 

the  Agnculture  qf  Clydesdale,  4to.,  1794  ;  M'CuUoch's 
British  Empire  ;  Beauties  qf  Scotland;  Carlisle's  DicUon- 
my;  Parliamentary  Papers,  &e.) 

LANCASHIRE  a  northern  county  of  England,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
on  the  north-east  and  east  by  Yorkshire,  on  the  south  by 
Cheshire,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  form  is 
irr^:ulBr :  tlie  district  of  Furness.  a  portion  of  the  county  on 
the  north-western  side,  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  Bay 
of  Morecambe,  and  by  a  narrow  strip  of  the  county  of  West- 
moreland. Its  greatest  length,  n^  including  Furness,  is 
from  the  'Counties  Stone,*  at  the  junction  of  the  three 
counties  of  York,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancaster,  to  the 
hank  of  the  Mersey,  south  of  Prescott,  about  64  miles  ;  the 
greatest  breadth  is  from  Rcdmer's  Head,  east  of  Rochdale, 
to  Formby  Point  on  the  Irish  Channel,  nearly  45  mites. 
The  greatest  length  of  Furness  is  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ambleside  at  the  headof  Winandermere  to^mpside,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Morecambe  Bay,  23  or  24  mites ; 
the  greatest  breadth  from  theDuddon  to  theWinster  about 
1 3  miles.  The  lone  narrow  island  of  Walnw  and  some 
smaller  ones  are  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  detached 
portion.    Hie  whole  oounty  is  comprehended  between 


53*  20'  and  54"  35'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2*  O'  and  3*  15' W. 
long.  The  area  is  estimated  at  1 766  square  miles ;  the  po- 
pulation in  I83I  was  1,336,854,  giving  757  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile.  In  size  it  is  the  sixth  county  in  England, 
being  somewhat  smaller  than  Northumberland,  and  rather 
larger  than  Somersetshire:  in  population  it  is  exceeded 
only  by  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex;  and  in  density  of  popu- 
lation it  is  exceeded  by  the  metropohtan  county  alone.  Lan- 
coiiter,  the  county  town,  is  about  213  miles  in  a  straight 
lino  north-west  of  London,  or  238  miles  bytheroad  through 
Northampton,  Leicester,  Derby,  Macclesfield.  Mancb«ter, 
and  Preston. 

Suifaee  and  Coa«^■/^nff.— IHm  inland  part  of  Fumeu  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains,  and  is  marked 
by  the  features  common  to  that  county.  Mountains  rising 
to  tho  elevation  of  between  2000  and  3000  feetare  separated 
by  narrow  valleys  watered  by  mountain-rtreams,  or  occu- 
pied by  lakes.  Towards  the  coast  the  mountains  and  hills 
subside ;  there  are  no  clifig,  and  in  some  parts  the  coast  is 
occupied  by  bogs,  or,  as  they  are  provincially  termed. 
*  mosses.'  Furness  is  distinguished  into  two  parts,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  sur&ce ;  the  mountainous  part 
is  Upper  Furness;  the  low  flat  towards  the  shore  is  Lower 
Furness.  In  the  main  portion  of  the  county  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  are  occupied  hy  branches  m>m  the  central 
high  lands  which  run  southward  through  Yorkshire  into 
Derbyshire.  These  elevatums  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Uie 
Cumbrian  group ;  but  they  expand  into  greater  breadth, 
forming  high  waste  moorlands.  In  the  southern  and 
western  parts  the  high  lands  gradually  subside,  leaving  be- 
tween their  base  and  the  sea  a  broad  flat  belt  of  land,  anil 
on  the  south  sinking  into  the  valley  of  the  Mersey  and  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  plain  of  Cheshire.  These  high  lands 
reach  the  margin  of  the  sea  atLiverpod;  but  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey  northwards  to  that  of  the  Ribble,  a 
uniform  level,  containing  extensive  peat  mosses,  stretches 
inland  from  the  flat  and  sandy  coast  for  several  miles.  Be- 
tween the  month  of  the  Ribble  and  the  Wyie,  the  F^lde 
coimtry,  as  it  is  termed,  fivms  an  extensive 'tract  between 
the  road  from  Preston  to  Lancaster  and  the  sea,  whidi  is 
genemlly  level,  or  has  in  parts  a  slightly  undulatingsurRioe : 
this  district  also  contains  extensive  peat-mossest  The  level 
country  still  borders  the  sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre  to 
that  of  the  Lune,  and  continues  along  the  coast  of  Morecambe 
Bay.  With  the  exception  of  theselow  lands,  and  the  tract  of 
Lower  Furness,  Lancashire  has  a  hilly  and  in  some  parts 
a  mountainous  character.  The  principal  elevations  ore  as 
follows:— Old  Man  in  Coniston  Fells,  2577  feet;  another 
peak,  near  Old  Man,  2577feet;  Pendle  Hill,  near  C  tit  hero, 
1803  ;  Bleasdale  Forest,  on  the  east  border  near  Garstang, 
1709;  Boulworth  Hill  on  the  east  border,  near  Burnley, 
1689;  Rivington  Moor,  near  Bolton,  1545. 

As  the  sea  forms  the  western  boundary  the  coast  partakes 
of  the  flatness  which  marks  that  side  of  the  county.  Except 
near  Blackpool,  where  there  ere  clay  clifis  extending  for 
about  three  miles,  and  in  some  places  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  the  coast  is  low  throughout,  with  a  sweeping 
rounded  outline,  skirted  by  broad  sands  dry  at  low  water. 
The  roundness  of  its  outline  is  particularly  obser%'ablc  in 
the  south-western  part,  where  the  sestuaries  of  the  Ribble 
and  the  Mersey,  with  the  ntervening  coast,  form  almost  the 
segment  of  a  circle. 

Towards  the  north,  where  the  high  land  approaches 
nearer  to  the  sea,  the  coast  loses  its  convexity  of  outline, 
and  kmoA  a  deep  bay,  of  which  Rossall  Point  and  the 
southern  point  of  Furness  form  the  extremitieg.  A  tongue 
of  low  lana  projecting  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Lune  divides  wis 
large  bay  into  the  two  smaller  ones  of  Lancaster  and  More- 
cambe, the  Moricambe  of  the  antients.  Lancaster  Bay 
receives  the  Lune  and  the  Wyre :  the  sistuaries  [of  the 
Leven  and  the  Ken,  or  Kent,  open  into  Morecambe  Bay. 
The  depth  of  water  in  both  bays  is  little,  except  in  tho 
channels  formed  by  the  rivers;  and  a  considerable  part 
becomes  at  low  water  an  expanse  of  sand,  across  which 
there  is  a  road,  passable,  though  not  without  danger,  when 
the  tide  is  out.  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster  into 
Furness. 

The  only  islands  along  the  coast  are  off  the  soathatn  extre- 
mity of  Furness.  Walney  Island.  Uie  largest,  extends  from 
north-west  to  south-east^  about  eight  miles,  in  width  nowhere 
more  than  one.  It  bends  in  at  each  extremity  towards  the 
mainland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channeL 
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It  lies  upon  a  betl  of  moss  or  peat,  in  which  large  trees  have 
been  dug  up.  and  is  so  low  da  to  have  been  at  times  nearly 
inundatM  by  the  tide.  It  contains  two  hamletsi  and  has  a 
cluipel-of-eaae  to  Delton,  in  which  pariah  it  is.  At  the 
loaihem  extremity  of  the  island  is  a  Iijg;fatbouBe.  The  other 
isUn^  of  the  group,  Foulney.  Pile  of^Fouldrey  (on  which 
are  the  mouldring  remains  of  an  old  castle,  once  extenaire 
and  strong).  Sheep  Island,  Roe  Island,  Dova  How,  and  Old 
Barrow  Ramsey,  are  all  small :  they  are  in  the  channel 
between  Walney  and  the  main. 

GeolfJgical  Character;  Mineral  Productions. — ^The  up- 
permost of  the  geological  formations  which  overspread  the 
county  is  the  new  red  sandstone,  or  red  marie,  in  which 
occurs  the  great  deposit  of  rock  salL  This  formation 
occupies  the  valley  of  the  Mersey,  from  the  bank  of  which 
river  it  spreads  inland  several  miles*  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mancheater.  It  fKscnpies  also  a  considerable 
porUon  of  the  western  side  of  the  county,  as  ftr  north  as 
the  valley  of  the  Lune  at  Lancaster.  It  is  covered  near 
the  coast  by  the  moss  at  peat  which  extends  to  the  west- 
inu*d  of  a  line  drawn  ^om  Liverpool  by  Ormskirk  to 
Preston ;  and  from  Preston  by  Garataiig  to  Lancaster  it  is 
covered  by  the  clays,  marls,  and  peat-mosses  of  the  Fylde 
district.  The  peat-mosses  contain  great  quantities  of  Iwge 
timber-trees,  the  remains  of  antient  forests.  Some  palchesi 
of  this  moss  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  are  unproduc- 
tive ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  in  which  the  peat 
occurs  is  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  continual  progress 
is  made  in  redaiming  those  parts  which  yet  remain  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  portion  of  the  county  occupied  by 
the  red  sandstone  partakes  of  the  flatness  or  the  slight 
elevation  which  charaeteriaea  that  formation  generally. 
The  ooal-nieasures  crop  out  'A'om  under  the  red  marl. 
To  the  coal-fleld  of  South  Lancashire  the  county  owes 
its  manufacturing  pre-eminence.  This  field  occupies  a 
large  irregular  tract  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey. 
The  line  which  bounds  it  extents  from  Colne  south-west  by 
Burnley,  Blackbume,  and  Chorley,  to  Upper  Holland,  near 
Wigan ;  from  thence  north-west  to  near  Ormskirk  ;  and  from 
thence  south  and  east  by  Prescot  to  between  Newton  and 
Warrington.  From  this  point  the  boundaiy  runs  in  an 
irregular  line  by  Newton  and  Leish  to  Worsley ;  and  from 
thence  makes  a  sweep  round  Manchester  at  an  average 
distance  of  five  miles  from  that  town  till  it  meets  the  river 
Thame  on  the  border  of  the  county.  The  eastern  limit  of 
the  coal-field  is,  generally  speaking,  just  within  that  of  the 
county;  for  the  high  land  which  divides  Lancashire  from 
Yorkshire  is  formed  of  the  millstone-grit,  which  here  crops 
out  from  beneath  the  coal-measures.  Tliere  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  coal-measures  extend  west  of  the 
limits  here  mentioned,  and  descend  under  the  sea.  The 
coal  re  appears  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Wirral  in  Cheshire, 
and  yet  farther  west  in  thetcoal-field  of  Flintshire  and: 
Denbighshire.  A  small  coal-field,  east  of  Lancaster,  oc- 
eupies  a  portion  of  this  county,  and  extends  into  Yorkl^ire. 

The  coal-pita  are  most  numerous  about  Preaoot  and 
Newton,  and  in  the  district  between  these  towns;  about 
Wigan  and  Bolton,  about  Oldham  and  Ashton-under-Lyn^ 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn  and  Burn^y.  The 

flits  in  the  normern  coal-field  are  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
lood  of  H(»nby  in  Lancashire. 

The  millstone-grit  forms,  as  already  noticed,  the  heights 
which  skirt  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  as  well  as  those 
which  separate  the  basins  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble, 
and  the  valley's  of  tbe  Irwell  and  the  Roch.  The  heights 
which  separate  the  valleys  of  the  Ribble  and  the  Lune  are 
also  formed  of  millatone-griL  In  the  intervening  space 
between  the  two  ooal-flelds  the  red  marl  rests  upon  the 
nilistone^Lt  The  dip  of  the  strata  of  this  formation  is 
generally  towwds  the  west ;  but  in  some  parts,  as  about 
Clithero,  the  strata  are  more  disturbed  than  is  common. 

That  part  of  the  county  which  is  north  of  the  Lune  is 
chiefiy  occupied  by  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone. Between  Hornby  and  Lancaster  this  formation 
extends  over  a  small  district  south  of  the  Lune.  The  old  red 
Bandstone,  which  underlies  the  mountain  limestone,  appears 
just  on  the  border  of  the  county  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Furneas  is  occupied  partly  by  the  slate  rocks  which  form 
the  mass  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains.  Lower  Furness  is 
occupied  partly  by  the  carboniferous  hmestone,  which  forms 
iU  southern  extremity. 

The  principal  mineral  prodaotion  of  Lancuhire  ia  ooal. 
The  coal  is  of  various  ktnos,  induding  cannel  coal.  Lead 
P.  a,  No.  884.  ^  * 


is  obtained,  but  not  in  great  quantity,  from  the  millatono 
grit  and  mountain  limestone  districts,  Tlie  lead-mine  of 
Anglezarkt  between  Chorley  and  Bolton,  yields  also  carbo- 
nate of  barytea.  Some  copper  is  obtained  in  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Furness ;  and  ironstone  it  found  in  the  lower  part 
of  tbo  same  district,  between  Ulverstone  and  Dalton.  The 
mountains  of  Furness  yield  blue  state,  which  is  sent  to  other 
parts;  coarse  slate  of  lighter  colour,  and  flag-stones,  are 
obtained  near  TA^igan.  Excellent  freestone  is  quarried  near 
Lancaster,  and  scythe-stones  and  brick  and  pipeclay  are  also 
found  in  various  parts. 

Hydrography  and  Communications. — The  rivers  that 
water  this  county  have  their  general  course  from  norlh-east 
to  south-west;  those  of  Furness  excepted,  which  flow  from 
north  to  south.  Tbe  principal  river*  are  the  Lune  in  the 
north,  tlte  Wyre  and  the  Ribbhi  in  the  centre^  and  the 
Mersey  in  the  south. 

The  Lune,  orLoyne,  rises  in  the  county  of  Westmneland. 
The  rainripal  sources  are  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Lang- 
dale  Fells,  but  the  stream  is  soon  increased  by  affluents  from 
Shap  Fells  and  the  moors  north  of  Orton.  For  a  few  miles 
the  course  of  (he  stream  is  westward,  but  on  receiving  the 
stream  from  Shap  Fells  (by  some  considered  to  be  its  head) 
it  turns  southward,  and  flows  tlu*ough  tbe  countv  of  West- 
moreland, which  in  one  part  it  divides  fVom  Vorkshlre. 
to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  receiving  several  mountain  streams. 
AHcr  passing  Kirkby  Lonsdale  it  enters  I^ncashire,  through 
which  it  flows  first  south  and  then  south-west  post  Lan- 
caster, where  it  opens  into  a  wide  tutuary  in  Lancaster 
Bay.  The  Lune  receives  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the 
Greta,  which  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Whernside,  and 
the  Wenning,  which  also  rises  in  the  mountains  of  York- 
shire and  flows  past  tbe  town  of  Hornby;  both  these  tribu- 
taries join  the  Lune  on  the  left  bank.  The  length  of  the 
Lune  may  be  estimated  at  46  or  48  miles,  of  which  20  are  iit 
Lancashire.  Lonsdale,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Lune,  is  equalled 
by  few  vales  in  England  in  picturesque  beauty.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  river  commences  at  Lancaster,  up  to  which 
town  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  small  burden. 

The  Wvre,  or  Wyer,  rises  in  the  moorlands  on  the  York- 
shire boraer  east  of  Lancaster,  and  flows  first  wost  and  then 
south  by  Garstang,  below  which  it  turns  west  and  then 
north-west  until  it  enter*  the  bay  of  Lancaster  near  Rossall 
Point,  by  a  deep  and  wide  eestuary.  Its  whole  course  may 
be  estimated  at  26  or  2B  miles.  A  harbour  is  in  process  of 
formation  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Wyre,  which  it  Is  expected 
wilt  be,  in  several  respects,  superior  to  any  on  the  Lancashire 
coast,  and  a  new  town,  called  Fleetwood,  is  partly  built. 

The  Ribble  rises  in  the  Yorkshire  mountains,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Whernside,  and  flows  in  a  direct  line  south 
through  a  narrow  valley,  to  below  Settle  in  Yorkshire.  It 
tlien  Hows  first  south-east  and  then  south-west  to  the  bor- 
der of  Lancashire,,  which  it  joins  about  two  or  three  miles 
above  Clithero.  After  dividing  tbo  counties  of  York  and 
Lancaster  for  soma  miles,  it  enters  the  latter  county,  through 
which  it  flows  in  a  aomewbat  linuous  course,  but  still  pre- 
servingits  general  south-western  direction  to  the  town  of  Pres- 
ton, below  which  it  opens  into  a  wide  shallow  nstuary,  and 
enters  the  Irish  sea.  It  does  not  receive  any  important 
affluent  until  it  reaches  the  border  of  Lancashire,  when  it  is 
joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Hodder,  which  rises  very 
near  the  source  of  the  Wyre,  and  has  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  lower  part  on  the  border  of 
Yorkshire  and  Luicashire.  Just  after  its  junction  with 
the  Hodder,  the  Ribble  receives  on  its  left  bank  the 
Calder,  which  rises  just  within  the  boundary  of  Yorkshire, 
but  has  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  Laneashiw.  Still 
lower  down,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston,  it  receives  on 
the  left  bank  the  Darwen,  or  Derwent,  which  rises  in  the 
moors  near  Over  Darwen  between  Blackburn  and  Bolton. 
The  Ribble's  Dale,  or  Valley  of  the  Ribble,  is  very  beauti- 
ful. The  eosluary  is  forded  at  low  water  at  Hesketh  Bank 
below  Weston,  where  it  is  four  miles  wide ;  but  with  the 
tide  small  vessels  can  get  up  to  near  Preston. 

The  Mersey  rises  in  Yorkshire,  from  different  sources  in 
Clough  Moss  and  Holme  Moss  south-west  of  Huddersfield. 
The  streams  from  these  sources  form  the  Thame,  or  Tame, 
which  flows  south-west  first  through  Yorkshire  and  then 
along  the  btarder  of  LancosbirQ  and  Cheshire,  by  Stayle^ 
Bridge  and  Ashton-under-Line  to  Stockport,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Govt  [Dbrsyshirb]  and  assumes  the  name 
of  Mersey.  The  lower  part  of  its  course  is  described  else- 
where. (CKBSHiftB.]  nie  navigation  of  Ote^Mersey  bfgin* 
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At  Itockport.  Its  principal  Lancashire  trfbutary  is  the 
trwell,  which  has  its  source  in  DurpleyHiU,  in  the  moors 
between  Rochdale  and  Burnley,  and  Hows  ih  a  very  winding 
ooune  by  Heywoodbridge  near  Haslingden,  Bury,  and 
Huchest^.  At  Manchciiter  it  receives  the  Irk  from  be- 
tween Oldham  and  Rochdale,  and  the  Medlock  fW>m  the 
Yorkshire  border  near  Uldham.  The  Irwell  is  navigable 
M  fkraa  Manchester.  The  whole  len^cth  of  the  Irwell  may 
be  estimated  at  40  miles :  that  of  the  Tame  w  Mersey,  iu- 
<dadiog  its  Bstuary,  at  nearly  70  miles. 

nwre  are  several  small  streams  in  the  county.  The 
Winster  and  the  Duddon  form  respeciivety  the  eaatem  and 
western  boundaries  of  FumeHS :  and  the  Leven  tiom  the 
lake  of  Winandermere,  and  a  stream  from  Coniston  Water, 
flow  thiOuRh  the  middle  of  Kurness  and  unite  their  waters 
in  the  wide  tpstuary  of  the  Leven.  The  Duddon  is  a  beau- 
tiflil  stream ;  its  ^-alley  is  called  Dounesdale.  It  rises  north 
of  Coniston  Fells,  and  sweeps  round  and  under  them. 

The  Douglas  rises  near  Wigan,  and  flows  north-west  into 
the  EBstiiary  uf  the  Ribble.  The  Alt.  or  All.  rises  near  Pres- 
oot  and  tlowi  north  west  into  the  Irish  Sea  near  Formhy 
Point.  Ttie  Douglas  is  20  miles  long;  tlie  Alt  about  13  or 
14:  the  fwmer  was  made  navigable  nearly  throughout  as 
fiur  b^ck  as  the  year  1 737 ;  but  many  years  since,  an  artiflcial 
cut  was  substituted  for  the  natural  channel,  except  for  a 
short  distance  near  the  mouth. 

There  are  in  Furness  two  considerable  laked,  Winander- 
mere 01- Windermere,  and  Coniston  Water.  Winandermere 
is  on  the  border  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  but  by 
its  position  rather  l>elungs  to  Lancashire,  within  which  its 
southern  part  is  included.  It  is  about  deven  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  varies  from  halfamiletoaroile  in  breadth; 
but  in  one  part  (where  there  is  a  fbrry)  it  is  not  above  five 
hundred  yams  over.  It  is  the  largest  lake  in  Bngland, 
and  its  greatest  depth  is  rather  more  than  200  fbet  At  its 
northern  ntremity  it  receives  two  mountain  streams  from 
Langdl^  Pikes,  which  unite  just  befbre  they  enter  the  lake  t 
several  other  mountain  streams  flow  into  it  on  the  east  and 
west :  its  watersare  discharged  by  the  Leven,  which  flows  fVom 
its  southern  extremity  into  Morecambe  Bay.  A  small  lake, 
Bsthwaite  Water,  in  Lancashire,  discharges  its  waters  into 
Winandermere,  to  the  west  of  which  it  lies.  The  waters  of 
some  of  the  smaller  Westmoreland  lakes  also  flow  into  this 
great  receptacle.  The  waters  of  Winandermere  are  beauti- 
fully clear,  on  which  account  it  has  been  suggested  that  its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  Gwyn  hSn  dwr,  '  the  clear 
antieut  lake.*   There  are  several  small  islands  in  it 

Coniston orlliurston  Water  is  nearly  six  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  variable  bireadth,  hover  perhaps  ex- 
ceeding three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Its  greatest  depth  is  about 
240  feet.  It  is  fed  by  a  number  of  mountain  streams,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  testuary  of  the  Leven.  Co- 
niston Fells  are  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

"Htere  .are  some  shallow  lakes  or  morasses  along  the 
westxjrn  coast  of  lAncashire,  as  Marton  Mere,  between  the 
Rihble  and  the  Wvre,  which  is  now  considerably  reduced 
by  the  channel  called  the  Main  Dyke;  aud  White  Otter, 
and  Bdi'ton  Mere,  not  fer  from  Ormskirk.  Martin  Merc, 
near  tlie  ttiouth  of  the  Douglas,  has  been  drained,  and 
brought,  at  least  in  a  great  degree,  into  cultivation. 

CoRoZf.— Tile  Sankey  Canal  was  the  first  executel  in 
England.  The  act  of  parliament  for  it  was  obtained  in 
1 759.  It  extends  frrom  St.  Helen's  near  Prescot  along  the 
valley  of  the  Sknkey  brook  into  the  Mersey  at  Fidler's 
Ferry  near  Warrington.  It  has  a  very  circuitous  course 
of  about  twelve  miles,  with  three  branches. 

The  Duko  of  Bridgewater*s  Canal  was  commenced  soon 
after  the  Sankey  Canal.  The  act  of  parliament  under  wh  ich 
it  was  commenced  was  obtained  in  1759.  An  act  had 
been  obtained  several  years  before,  but  nothing  had  been 
done  under  it  Theexecutionof  this  great  work  was  effected 
by  Francis  duke  of  Bridgewatcr,  assisted  by  Brindley  the 
engineer.  The  original  design  was,  by  a  canal  from  Wonley 
(between  Leigh  and  ManchesterX  where  the  duke  had  some 
valuable  collieries,  to  Manchester,  to  supply  the  town  of 
Manchester  with  coal  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  the  imper- 
ftct  navigation  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Irwell.  The  canal 
Aom  WorsJoy  (where  there  are  extensive  tunnels  and  un- 
derground  works  connected  with  the  duke's  collieries)  to 
Manchester  was  completed  by  the  year  1762.  The  duke 
now  ealargod.  his  views,  and  by  successive  acts  obtained 
power  to  ma Ico  a  canal  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Manches- 
terinto  rfieM«w^,  vhichhe  effi»t&;  butS  work  cWrf^ 


belongs  to  Cheshire.  [Bridobwates,  Francis  EoxBTO]<r, 
DuKBOp;  Brindlbt.  Jambs;  Chbshirb.]  The  duke's  canal 
was  afterwards  extended  ftvm  the  Worsley  end  of  the  ori- 
ginal canal  to  the  town  of  Leigh. 

The  Leeds  and  liverpool  Canal,  the  most  extensive  in  the 
kingdom,  was  prcjected  by  Mr.  Longbotham,  a  native  of 
Halifiu,  and  executed  under  sueoeisive  acts,  the  first  of 
whioh  was  obtained  in  1770.  It  enters  this  county  from 
YcMrkshira  at  Foulridgenear  Colne,  where  it  passes  through 
a  great  tunnel  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  From  this  tunnel 
the  canal  passes  by  or  near  Burnley,  Blackburn,  Chwley, 
Wigan,  and  Ormskirk  to  Liverpool.  The  line  between 
Blackburn  and  Wigan  eomprehends  eleven  miles  of  the 
Lancaster  Canal.  The  Douglas  Navigation  fbrms  part  of 
the  line  between  Wigan  and  Ormskirk  ;  most  of  the  bhareti 
in  that  navigation  havmg  been  purchased  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  canal,  who  have  substituted  artificial  cuts  for  the 
natural  bed  of  tlie  river.  The  lower  part  of  this  navigation 
forms  a  branch  from  the  main  line  communicating  with  the 
Ribble.  Another  out  has  been  made  A'om  the  canal  at  Wigan 
to  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater*!  Canal  at  Letrii.  The  length 
of  this  canal,  without  reckoning  the  1»aiiches,is  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles,  including  the  eleven 
miles  of  the  Lancsster  Canal  incorporated  with  it.  From 
Liverpool  to  near  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan,  a  distance 
of  thirty-  miles,  there  is  not  a  single  lock  on  this  canal,  a 
fact  which  indicates  the  level  charactarof  thecouniry  which 
it  trai-erees  before  it  enters  the  hilly  distriot. 

The  Lancaster  Canal  begins  near  Kendal  in  Westmore- 
land and  runs  almo!tt  due  south,  and  in  a  tolerably  direct 
line  to  Lancaster,  where  it  crosses  the  Lune  by  an  aque- 
duct, the  largest  of  the  kind  In  England,  of  five  arches, 
each  of  seventy  feet  span,  and  rising  nearly  Ibrty  above  iho 
sorlkce  of  the  river.  Pursuing  still  a  southward  course,  but 
on  a  less  direct  line,  it  passes  by  Garstang,  at  which  place 
it  crosses  the  Wyre  by  an  aqueduct,  to  Preston.  Hera  the 
canal  is  for  a  few  miles  replaced  by  a  railroad  which  crosses 
the  Ribble  on  a  viaduct  bridge.  The  canal  recommences 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Ribble  valley,  and  runs  to  Wigan. 
That  portion  of  the  canal  which  extends  from  Shaw  Hall, 
a  few  miles  ftom  Preston,  to  Wigan,  is  Incorporated  in  (he 
line  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal ;  the  junction  of  which 
rendered  unnecessary  the  forther  extension  of  the  Lancaster 
Canal  to  West  Houghton,  as  at  first  designed,  The  whole 
lem;th  of  this  canal  is  above  70  miles. 

The  Ashton-under-Lyne  Canal,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Manchester,  Ashton-under-l^n^  and  Oldham 
Canal,  commences  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, and  runs  in  a  tolerably  ditect  line  to  Fairfield, 
about  four  miles  from  Mandiester  on  the  road  to  Ashlon.  It 
has  branches  to  Stockport;  to  the  Huddersfield  Canal,  st 
Duckinfleld,  near  Ashton  ;  and  to  the  collieries  at  Hollio- 
wood,  near  Oldham.  This  canal,  or  its  branches,  are 
carried  twice  over  the  Medlock  by  aqueduct  bridges:  near 
one  of  these,  ih  the  Hollinwood  branch,  there  is  a  tunnel 
of  considerable  extent.  Several  cuts  have  been  made  in 
Manchester  (Vom  this  canbl  to  several  wharfs  and  quays  in 
that  town.  It  communicates  with  the  Rochdale  Canal,  and 
by  means  of  that  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's.  The 
length  of  the  canal  and  ite  branches  (exclusive  of  the 
branch  to  Stockport)  is  between  11  and  12  miles.  Tho 
acts  of  parliament  under  which  it  was  fotmed  were  passed 
in  the  interval  from  1 798  to  1805  inclusive. 

Of  the  Huddersfield  Canal  and  the  Peak  Forcitt  Canal 
only  a  very  small  portion  is  in  Lancashire.  They  both  cross 
the  Thame  near  Duckinfield  to  unite  with  the  Ashlon-under- 
Lyne  Canal.  The  act^  under  which  they  were  formed  were 
passed  in  or  between  the  yeua  1 794  and  1806. 

The  Rochdale  Canal  commences  in  the  Caldw  and  Hebble 
Navigation  in  Yorkshire,  and  proceeds  by  Todmorden  into 
Lancashire.  It  follows  the  valley  of  the  Roch  to  Rochdale, 
and  from  thence  proceeds  to  Manchester,  where  it  locks 
into  the  Duke  of  widgewater's  Canal,  receiving  a  branch 
from  the  Ashton-under-Lyne  Canal  1^  the  way.  It  was 
executed  under  acts  passed  in  or  between  the  years  1 794 
and  1807.  • 

The  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury  Canal  commences  in 
the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation  at  Manchester,  and  runs 
to  Bolton,  with  a  branch  to  Buiy.  The  length  of  the  canal 
and  brauch  is  about  fiiteeii  miles.  The  acta  for  it  were 
passed  in  1791  and  1S05. 

The  canals  of  Lancashire  form  part  of  that  immense 
system  of  inland  navigation  which  connects  the  Irish  See 
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with  the  German  Ocean.  The  Leeds  anil  Liverpool  Canal, 
with,  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation,  forow  one  line  of 
communication ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal, 
with  the  Rochdale  Canal  the  C^er  and  Hebble  Navig»- 
lion,  and  the  Aire  and  Qilder  NaviKation,  forms  a  aeeond. 
The  Ashtoa-under-Lyne.  Buddersfteld,  and  Sir  Rams- 
den's  Canals  may  be  substituted  for  the  Rochdale  Canal  in 
this  last  line. 

The  first  railway  formed  in  lAncashire  was  probably  that 
which  is  part  of  the  line  of  the  Laocaster  Canal  at  Preston 
already  noticed.  In  1826  an  act  was  passed  for  making  a 
railroad  from  the  Manchester.  Bolton,  and  Bury  Canal  at 
Bolton,  to  the  branch  which  connects  the  Leeds  and  liverpool 
Canal  with  the  Duke  uf  Bridgewater's  Canal  at  Leigh. 
This  was  effected ;  and  on  the  opening  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Railway  a(i  act  was  obtained  for  extending  the 
line  firom  Leigh  fo  that  railway  ne^ir  Newton.  The  length 
of  this  railway,  including  the  extension,  is  about  nine  miles. 

The  Liverpool  and  Ifiincheater  Railroad  was  oommenoed 
under  acts  obtained  in  1826  and  following  years.  an4  vaa 
opened  in  its  whole  length  in  1830.  Its  length  is  above 
thirty-one  piiles :  it  liaa  sixty-three  bridges  along  the  line,  by 
vhion  it  passes  over  or  under  roads  or  over  ^reams;  the 
principal  is  th^t  at  the  valley  of  the  Sankey,  which  has  nine 
arches,  each  of  fifty  feet  span  and  sixty  to  seventy  feet  hi^h. 
Tlie  railway  passes  by  two  funnels,  the  longer  extending 
2200  yards,  and  the  shorter  about  ^00,  under  part  of  the  town 
of  Liverpool.  Near  Liverpool,  at  Olive  Mount,  it  is  cut 
in  the  sandstone-rook  to  the  depth  of  about  70  feet. 

TheOrand  Junction  Railway  connects  Birmingham  (and 
by  means  of  tbs  London  4nd  Biirniinshatn  Railway,  London) 
vith  the  muivftotnring  district  of  the  south  of  Lancashire. 
It  crosses  the  Mersey  into  lan^ashire  near  Warrington, 
and  unites  with  tho  I4vfrpool  and  Manchester  jEUUway 
near  Newton. 

There  are  rail^ads  connected  with  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  i  oi)e  from  Preston  to  Wigan,  and  from  Wigen 
to  Newton,  twenty-four  miles  together and  one  from  Bolton 
and  Leigh,  nine  miles.  There  are  also  railroads  f[OTx\  St. 
Helen's  to  Runcorn  Gap.  twelve  miles  long;  and  from 
Manchester  to  Bolton,  ten  miles  longj. 

An  act  was  passed  in  1826  for  %  railway  &om  Manchester 
to  Oldham,  hot  we  be\ievB  the  undutaking  ikile^.  The 
folbwing  railroads  vie  ia  ooursettf  construction:— Bolton 
to  PreatoD,  twenty  miles  long;  Preston  to  Xancaster, 
twenty  miles  and  a  quarter.  Preston,  by  Kirkham  and 
Poullon  to  the  new  barboui  forming  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wyre.  niqeteen  miles  and  a  half  long ;  Manchester  to  Leeds 
by  Middleton,  Rochdale,  and  I'odmOTden.  sixty  miles  and  a 
half  long;  Manchesterto  She$eld  by  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
forty  miles  long ;  and  Manchestw  to  Birmingham,  seventy- 
two  mil^  and  a  quarter  long.  It  hi^s  been  contemplated  to 
continue  the  railway  communictition  northward  from  Lan- 
caster to  Carlisle  and  G-loi^gow. 

Of  coach-roads  (be  following  are  the  principal : — the  Port 
Patrick.  Carlisle,  and  Manchester  mail  road  enters  the 
eountjp  at  Stockport,  and  runs  by  Manchester,  Chorl^, 
Preston,  Gustangi  ^t^uicaater  into  WestmoreUad.  The 
Liverpool  road  enters  the  county  at  Warrington,  «nd  runs 
by  PmsvA  te  Liverpool  from  which  place  a  road  nins  to 
Preston,  where  it^oins  the  high-road  to  Carlisle.  The  coach- 
roiul  flrom  MonohUter  to  liverpool  joins  the  London  and 
Liverpool  road  at  Warrington.  A  road  from  Mancheuter 
runs  bT  Middleton  and  Rochdale  to  HalifoJ^  &nd  Leeds  in 
YorkaAire;  another  by  Oldham  to  Huddersdeld,  and  so  to 
Leeds  ;  and  another  northward  by  Bury,  Haslingden,  and 
Clithero,  into  the  mountain  district  of  Yorkshire.  The 
other  jroads  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed.  The  compiu- 
nicatiun  by  the  coach-roads  firom  London  to  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  has  very  materially  diminished  since  the  opening 
of  the  railroada  along  that  line. 

4grw«Aiir«.— The  eUioate  of  laneashire  ia  mild  and 
moist  The  high  hiUs  which  run  along  its  eastern  Wun- 
dary  aMtor  tt  from  the  cold  easterly  winds,  but  at  the 
■ime  time  wrest  the  elouds  which  ooqw  from  the  Atlantic^ 
vxi  prodncp  more  abtindaat  rains  than  in  other  more  eaat- 
ODMrtBftf  SBg^and. 

!>•  iuftee  of  the  county  is  vei?  uneven  in  the  north- 
etn  and  <attem  mrts.  Near  the  ooaat  the  Und  is  leveh 
utd  tba  mmI  eoQtisti  o^  a  good  s»nd  over  a  rocky  subsoil,  or 
•  df^iuiclt  wblefa,  wbmtuxed  with  the  uppw  soil,  renders 
ft  WUWU^  podwtiTC^  ■•p»eislly  in  garden  vegetables. 
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cdd  clays,  which  abound  in  many  other  parts  of  Bngland. 
and  are  very  expensive  in  the  cultivation. 

From  the  mo^t  nature  of  the  climate  Lancashire  is  more 
productive  in  grass  than  in  corn.  Tlu  arable  land  is  well 
cultivated  wherever  sufficient  encouragement  is  given  to 
the  tenant  by  granting  a  lease  for  a  consideniUB  term. 
Many  of  the  forms  are  considerable,  nnd  were  formerly 
occupied  OS  domains  by  the  laiver  proprietors.  Seveiiu 
still  retain  the  name  of  Hall  or  Manor  Fang,  but  the  sub- 
division of  propertv  has  given  rise  to  very  sm^l  occupa- 
tions, which  are  cultivated  like  lai^e  gardens,  and  are  very 
productive,  especially  the  sandy  loams,  where  excellent  crops 
of  potatoes  are  raised.  The  course  of  tillage  has  improved 
of  late  years  in  the  loiter  farms ;  but  it  was  far  from  being 
good  when  the  Amcultural  Survey  of  the  county  was  pub- 
Ushe^  in  1795.  The  more  fertile  the  soil  the  worse  was  the 
eulttvatiou  of  it,  crop  after  «t>p  being  taken  without  much 
attention  being  paid  to  manuring  or.  cleaning  the  land. 
Oiits  hare  always  been  a  fiivourite  crop,  partly  from  their 
suiting  a  moist  climate,  and  from  their  forming  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  county.  Wheat  is  sown  where  the 
land  is  favourable  to  it,  as  along  the  shore  north  of  Lancaster, 
in  the  Fylde,  and  in  the  south-we&t  part  of  the  county. 

Potatoes  were  early  cultivated  in  the  fields  in  Lancashire, 
and  they  retain  their  celebrity  when  raised  in  the  lighter 
soils,  and  when  not  over-manured.  The  land  which  ia  broken 
up  from  grass  produces  the' best  flavoured  potatoes  without 
any  additional  manure ;  but  when  they  are  raised  to  feed 
cattle  the  dung  is  n9t  spared,  and  very  great  crops  are 
obtained.  Ear^  potatoes  are  sometimes  niaed,  with  a  crop 
of  turnips  aiter  them  the  same  yeur ;  then  foUowa  wheat  or 
bariey,  and  greaa  seeds.  If  the  turnips  are  drawn  off  the 
land  the  next  crop  must  be  manured,  or  else  the  soil  will 
be  much  impovwished.  Sometimes  two  crops  of  early 
potatoes  are  raised  in  one  year ;  the  second  is  taken  up  in 
November,  and  immediately  cut  up  into  sets,  which  are 
preseived  in  chaff  or  sawdust,  in  which  they  ahootearly  in  tb« 
ensuing  year.  They  are  then  planted  out,  and  secured  ftom 
f^ost  by  throwing  Utter  over  the  beds  when  they  first  oome 
up.  Another  method  is  to  cut  the  sets,  and  put  them  on  a 
room  floor,  where  a  strong  current  of  air  can  oe  introduced 
at  pleasure ;  they  are  laid  very  thin,  and  covaied  with  saw- 
dust or  chaff,  about  two  iouiea  deep,  tikm  they  shoot, 
and  the  air  being  let  in  when  there  is  no  ftost,  the  shoots 
get  strong.  When  they  are  an  huch  and  a  half  long  the 
covering  is  lightly  removed  to  give  access  to  the  li^t. 
They  remain  growing  till  the  time  arrives  for  planting, 
when  they  are  planted  out  carefully,  and  soon  begin  to 
throw  Qut  stems  and  leaves.  They  then  bear  slight  frosts 
without  much  injury.  The  earliest  potato  is  otlled  the 
Superfine  White  Kidney.  Several  nrops  of  this  potato 
may  be  raised  one  after  another  in  the  same  year  by  great 
attention  to  forwarding  the  sets  and  planting  tlum  out 
carefully ;  and  where  there  is  a  demand  for  young  potatoes 
the  proflt  is  veiy  great. 

Meadows  and  pastures  ore  mueb  mm  commoD  in  Lan- 
cashire than  arable  fidds.  SveQ  the  eztoit  of  grasa  which  is 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  bleaehiiw  linen  on  is  vwy  oonsiderable, 
especially  in  the  neighfaouiltood  of  Mandiester,  Bolton,  and 
other  manufacturing  towns.  While  in  other  parts  of  Bng- 
land  meadows  and  pastures  are  broken  up  and  converted 
into  arable  fields,  in  Lancashire  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
many  fertile  arable  fields  have  been  laid  down  topermanent 
grass.  There  is  a  great  inducement  to  do  Ibis,  for  the  bMt 
Qieadow  grasses  and  the  white  dover  seem  to  find  a  pecu- 
liarly favourable  soil  in  the  beat  loams  of  lAncaahire;  and 
by  simply  marling  the  Wnd  white  clover  sprii^  up  natu- 
rally. Ine  demand  for  bav  has  caused  great  attention  to 
be  paid  to  the  making  ana  securing  of  it,  and  extensive 
hay-bams  which  admit  the  air  freely  have  boeu  erected  in 
many  places.   [Baan.]  , 

In  foeding  cattle  or  cows  for  the  dairy  a  good  peature 
wilt  keep  one  bead  per  acre  during  the  summa*,  but  there 
are  many  of  which  two  or  three  acres  are  required  to  main- 
tain a  milch  cow. 

Sheep  ore  not  abundant  in  proportion  to  cows ;  and  there 
is  not  that  attention  paid  to  the  breed  of  this  useful  animal 
which  it  deserves ;  the  breeds  commonly  met  with  are  the 
black-foced  and  the  Cheviot.  The  improved  Leicester  has 
gained  a  footing  and  will  not  sooii  lose  it. 

The  original  Dreed  of  oxen  hi  I^cashire  was  one  of  the 
best  in  Enghmd  until  it  vas  surpaned  by  tfae  Lrieestarshiiah 
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which  ii  only  the  Mune  blood  improTed  hj  roreAil  selpctioa. 
Tlic  animals  of  this  breed  have  a  Eriwt  aptitude  to  fttten, 
and  some  of  the  cows  are  good  milkon;  but  the  ftnnera 
and  dairymen  are  so  eareleaa,  that  if  a  cow  or  an  ox  has  a 
good  oppearanoe  in  the  market,  the  pedigree  is  never  in- 
quired into.  Milk  is  a  very  important  article  of  food 
in  a  populous  district,  where  it  can  bo  sold  as  it  comes 
iVom  the  cow ;  and  the  profit  of  a  dairy  is  never  so  great 
as  where  new  milk  can  be  thus  disposed  of.  Where 
the  population  is  thinner,  or  the  distance  from  towns  is 
too  great  to  carry  new  milk  for  sale,  butter  and  cheese 
must  be  made.  A  great  quantity  of  both  is  produced  in 
Lancashire,  and  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  cheese  is  simi- 
lar lo  the  Cheshire,  and.  when  caiefully  made,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  it.  The  cheese  from  some  particular 
spots,  as  near  Leigh,  Newborou^b,  Slc^  is  thought  to  be 
superior  to  the  Cheshire,  There  is  no  colouring  whatever 
put  into  this  cheese;  but  infbrior  kinds  are  frequently 
coloured  to  make  tbem  pass  for  Cheshire.  Tlie  quantity  of 
cheese  made  from  one  cow  between  April  and  November  is 
about  360  lbs.  Mr.  Boys,  in  the  *  Agricultural  Surrey,*  has 
given  an  account  of  a  cow  of  the  lAncasbire  breed  which 
gave  Ifilbs.  of  butter,  each  of  18  ounces,  or  18  lbs.  avoirdu- 
poise  in  one  week.  She  bad  had  five  calves,  and  was  eight 
years  old.  The  progeny  of  this  <-ow,  which  was  of  the  Lan- 
cashire long  horned  breed,  kept  up  her  reputation  ;  but  no 
trouble  was  taken  to  obtain  a  pure  breed  from  her.  In  1795, 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Ston^hurst  near  Clithero, 
the  oows  were  kg>t  in  stalls  and  fed  with  boiled  food,  as  is 
Iht)  case  in  Flanders.  Weeds,  netites,  and  docks  were  col- 
lected and  btriled  with  more  succulent  vegetables.  Thus, 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  an  example  was  given  of  the 
Flemish  mode  of  feeding  cows,  without  its  having  been  fol- 
lowed in  a  single  instance ;  and  vet  it  u  noticed  with  appro- 
bation. This  provM  how  difDcult  it  is  to  alter  old  oustoms 
in  husbandry. 

Many  useful  horses  are  bred  in  Lancashire,  for  which 
there  is  a  great  demand  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  They 
are  chiefly  cart-horses  of  a  hardy  active  sort;  and,  with  a 
little  attention,  the  rearing  of  them  ia  profitable  to  the 
farmer.  Tb^  are  worked  gently  when  two  years  old,  and 
soon  earn  their  keep ;  at  five  years  irid  tliey  bring  a  high 
price,  if  thsy  hsn  a  good  shape,  and  wcvk  well.  The  rich 
pastures  make  them  ^rov  to  a  large  siie,  and  look  sleek 
when  brought  to  a  f^ir.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
breed  of  swine.  A  great  deal  of  pork  and  bacon  is  imported 
from  Ireland. 

Divmoru,  Toantt  t^.— The  county  of  Lancaster  u  di- 
vided into  six  htwdieds,  as  fbUows': — 

SlluittioD. 

Amoundemew      «  W. 

Blackburn  .         .  £. 

I^ytand     .  .  Central 

Lonsdale  (including  the 
Borough  of  Lancaster)  N. 

Salford  (including  the 
Town  of  Manchester)  S.E. 

West  Derby  (including 
the  Boroughs  of  Liver- 
pool andWigan)      .  B.W. 

Militia  nndw  training  . 


AifB  in  Acre*.  Pop.  1931. 

145,110 '  69.987 

175.590  168,057 

79,990  48,338 


266,970 


56,726 


214,870  612,414 


234,730 


380,078 
1,254 


1,117,260  1.336,854 

Tlie  hundred  of  Lonsdale  is  distiuKuished  as  Lonsdale 
nortlt  of  the  Sands  (including  the  district  of  Furness), 
137,490  acres  (population  in  1831,  24,311),  and  Lonsdale 
south  of  the  Stn^  129,480  acres  (pop.  in  1831,  32,415). 
The  hundred  of  Blaekbum  is  also  divided :  the  higher  di- 
vision has  an  area  of  91.710  acres  <pop.  in  1831,  84,072) ; 
the  lower  division  has  an  area  of  H3,880  acres  (pop.  in  I83I. 
83,985)1 

The  county  contains  the  borough,  market,  and  seaport 
towns  of  Lancaster  (pop.  of  borough  in  1 831, 1 2,6 13j  and  Li- 
verpool (pop.  of  borough  in  1831,  189,242),  the  antient 
borough  and  market  towns  of  Clithero  (pop.  of  borough  in 
nSi,  5213),  Preston  (po^  of  borough  in  1831,  33,112),  and 
Wigan  (pop.  of  borough  in  1 831. 90,774),  the  decayed  and  now 
disfranchised  borougn  of  Newton,  the  market-towns  of  Ash 
ton-nnder-X^ne  (pop.  of  parish  in  1831,  33,597),  Blackburn 
(pop.  of  the  toiTDship  and  borough  27,091),  Bolton-in-the- 
Moors(pop.  of  Gnat  and  Little  Bolton  and  Haulgh  town- 
■hip^  forming  the  parUamentary  borough,  ls3l.  42,395), 


Burnley,  Bury  (pop.  of  townships  of  Bury  and  Elton  in 
1831.  19,140),  Cartmel,  Chorlmr  (pop.  in  1831,  9282), 
(^Ine.  Dalton,  Grarstang,  Hawkshead.Haslingdeu,  Hornby, 
Xirkham,  Leigh,  Manchester  (pop.  of  township  in  1831. 
142,036,  or,  including  Salfbrd  township,  182,812)^  Middle- 
ton,  Oldham  (pop.  of  parHamentary  borough  in  1831, 
50,513),  Ormskirk,  Pouiton,  Prescot,  Rochdale  (pop.  of 
parliamentary  borough  in  1831,  20,l.'>6),  Todmorden,  Ul- 
verstone,  and  Warrington  (pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in 
1831, 18,184).  ABhton-under-Lyne,Blackbum,Uolton,Burv-, 
Manchester,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Salford  (a  suburb  of  Man  - 
Chester)  and  Warrington,  were  made  by  the  Reform  Act 
parliamentary  boroughs.  Some  of  these,  with  one  or  two 
other  places  in  the  county,  are  described  elsewhere  [Ash- 
TOK-uNnsB-LYNB ;  AsHTDN-iN-MACKBitnEU>;  Athbrton; 
Blackbukn;  Blackfooj.;  Boltdtt;  Burhley;  Biibv; 
Choblry;  Clitbbbo;Litbbh)ol;  Mancrbstbb;  Oldham  ; 
Pbeston;  Rochdale;  Salford;  Warrinqton;Wioan]. 
Of  the  others  an  account  is  subjoined. 

I^ncaster  is  in  the  hundred  of  Lonsdale,  in  the  part  sonth 
of  the  Sands,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Loyne,  or 
Lune.  not  fbr  from  its  mouth,  240  miles  from  London, 
through  Leicester,  Derby,  Stockport,  Manchester,  and 
Preston.  It  is  supposed,  from  Iho  Roman  antiquities  dis- 
covered, and  from  the  termination  of  the  name,  '  caster.* 
to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  Camden  will  have  it 
to  be  the  Longovicus  of  the  Notitia,  and  oUim  the  Ad 
Alaunam  of  Richard  (tf  Cirencester.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  dismantled  by  the  Picts  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  hut  restored  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Morth- 
umbria,  under  whom  it  first  gave  name  to  the  shin.  The 
castle  was  enlarged,  and  the  town,  which  had  previously 
received  a  charter  from  King  John,  was  favoured  with  addi- 
tional privileges  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  who  conferred 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  on  his  son  John  of  Ghent  or  Gaunt, 
in  whose  frvour  the  county  was  made  a  palatine  county. 
The  town  suffered  severely  in  the  War  of  the  Roses,  and 
was  again  the  scene  of  sontest  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I. 

The  parish  of  Lancaster  reaches  into  Amounderness  hun- 
dred, and  comprehends  an  area  of  66,100  acfes,  or  above 
1U3  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  23,817.  The  muni- 
cipal borot^  of  Lancaster  comprehends  1240  acres,  and 
had  in  1831  a  population  of  12,613.  Considerable  additions 
were  made  by  the  Boundary  Aet  for  the  purposes  of  par- 
liamentan'  representation.  The  town  stands  on  the  slope 
of  an  eminence  rising  from  the  river.  Hie  summit  of  the 
eminence  is  crowned  by  the  towers  of  the  castle,  a  spacious 
e<li(lce,  comprehending  a  large  court-yard,  some  sroairer 
yards,  and  several  differently-shaped  toweis :  it  is  now  fitted 
lip  at  a  vast  expense  as  a  county  gaol  and  court-house. 
The  large  square  keep  is  very  antient  and  prodigiously 
strong:  the  gateway,  defended  by  two  semi-octangular  pro- 
jecting towers,  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The 
shire-hall  and  county-courts  are  modern.  The  streets  of 
the  town  are  for  the  most  part  narrow ;  the  houses  are  built 
of  freestone,  which  is  quarried  in  the  neighbottrfaood,  and 
covered  with  slate.  The  chureh  is  on  the  same  eminence 
with  the  castle:  it  is  very  spacious,  and  contains  some  tint 
specimens  of  screen-work;  the  tower  is  of  modern  section. 
Ill  the  churchyard  is  the  shaft  of  a  Danish  cross  with  Ru- 
nic characters.  There  are  two  chapels^-ease  and  several 
dissenting  places  of  worship.  There  are  aawmbly-rooiiB,  a 
theatre,  and  public  baths.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  over 
the  Lune,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  con- 
nects it  with  the  suburb  of  Skerton.  There  are  several 
almshouses,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  the 
county  lunatic  asylum. 

The  port  of  Lancaster  formerly  had  a  considerable  share 
of  the  West  India  trade,  which  is  now  in  a  great  degree 
transferred  to  Liverpool ;  but  it  still  possesses  a  portion  of 
the  American,  Russian,  and  a  large  and  increasing  coasting 
trade.  The  number  of  vends  whwh  entered  the  port,  which 
includes  Preston,  in  1 839  was  580  (33  of  them  from  foreign 
parts),  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  38.207.  The  cotton 
manufacture  has  been  within  the  last  fbw  years  introduced 
into  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

The  assizes  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county  are 
held  at  Lancaster.  The  council  of  the  borough  consists,  under 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  of  a  mayor,  b  aldermen,  and 
18  councillors:  the  town  was  divided  by  the  same  act  into 
three  wards.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Richmond,  diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  annual  value 
of  1709/.,  with  R  glebe-house.    The  pwpetual  curaciei  of 
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SlAddo  and  St.  John  (the  two  fihapels-of-eaae)  are  ro- 
■peetively  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  115/.  and  203/. 

There  were  in  the  borough,  in  1633.  one  infant  Mhool 
with  100  children ;  a  gram  mar  ichool,  partly  supporteil  hy 
the  corporation,  |with  61  children ;  a  Lancastenan  school, 
with  198  children ;  a  Quakers*  school,  partly  endowed,  with 
30  children ;  and  Mghtotfaer day-schooU,  with  2]  6  children ; 
two  national  and  one  other  day  and  Sunday  schools,  with  603 
children  on  a  week  day  and  30  more  on  Sunday ;  and  four 
Sunday  Khools,  with  1175  children.  From  two  boarding- 
schools  and  one  Roman  Gatbolio  day  and  Sunday  school  no 
returns  were  made. 

The  remainder  of  the  parish  is  divided  into  eleven  town- 
ships and  five  chapelries.  The  chapelries  are  all  in  the 
gift  of  the  vicar  of  Lancaster.  There  are  several  schools, 
some  of  them  endowed,  in  these  townships. 

CartiiMl  is  locally  in  the  limits  we  have  assigned  to  the 
district  of  Fnmess,  but  is  said  not  to  be  'within  the  liberties 
of  Famess.*  It  is  14  miles  from  lancaster  across  the 
Sands.  The  parish  contains  22,960  acres,  and  had,  in 
iS31,  a  population  of  4802.  It  is  subdivided  into  seven 
townships  or  chapelries.  The  town  is  in  the  townships  of 
Lower  AlUthwaite  and  Upper  Holker,  in  a  narrow  ^vell- 
vooded  vale  watered  by  a  small  stream,  and  overhung  on 
the  east  by  the  high  ridge  of  Hampsfleld  Fell.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  irregular ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of 
stone.  The  church,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  priory  of 
the  regular  canons  of  St  Augustine,  founded  kj}.  1188,  by 
William  Mareschal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  purchased  at 
the  distolutioQ  bv  the  inbabitantst  and  afterwards  made 
paroefaial.  It  is  large  cross  church  in  the  early  English 
style,  with  a  central  tower,  a  cbuir  with  richly  ornamented 
stalls,  and  a  fine  east  window.  The  nai  e  is  more  modern 
than  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  {lopulalion  of  the  town- 
ships in  which  the  town  stands  was,  in  1831,  1933.  There 
are  cotton-mills  at  Upper  Holker,  but  little  trade  is  carried 
on :  the  market  is  on  Tuesday.  There  is  a  medicinal  spring 
of  some  repute  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond and  diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
113/.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  four  en- 
dowed day-schools,  with  113  cnildren;  three  national 
schools,  with  147  children ;  ten  other  day-schools,  with  2 1 3 
children;  two  boardii^-sebools,  with  21  children;  and 
seven  Sunday-schools,  with  337  to  347  children ;  beside  which 
two  of  the  national  schools  were  Sunday-schools  alsc^  and 
had  131  children. 

Near  Cartmel  is  Holker  Hall,  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
Earl  of  Burhngton. 

Colne  is  in  the  higher  division  of  the  hundred  of  Black- 
burn, 32  miles  north  of  Manchester,  and  218  from  London. 
It  is  in  the  parish  of  Whalley,  and  near  the  border  of 
Yorkshire.  The  chapelry  of  Cohie  contains  8050  acres, 
and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  8080.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  a  dry  and  elevated  ridge  near  the  river  Calder. 
The  chapel  is  an  antient  building  repaired  or  rebuilt  about 
tlic  time  of  Henry  VIL :  on  three  sides  of  the  choir  are 
portions  of  an  old  and  elegantly  carved  wooden  screen. 
An  aniient  manor-house  of  the  Lades  in  this  town  was 
lately  used  as  a  workhouse.   The  chief  manufacture  of  the 

Elace  is  that  of  cotton:  the  market  is  on  Wednesday.  The 
•ixdi  and  Liverpool  canal  paiises  near  the  town.  The 
neighbourhood  yields  slate,  coal,  lime,  and  freestone.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dio- 
cMMc  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 79L,  with  a 
{.'lebe-house.  There  are  several  dissenting  placesof  vorsbip. 
llie  chapelry  contained,  in  1833,  two  partially  endowed 
st-hoola,  with  82  children ;  and  ten  other  day  schools,  with 
302  children;  and  eight  Sunday-schools,  with  1A40  chi^ 
dren. 

Dalttui  in  Fnmess  is  85  miles  from  Lancaster  Benn  the 
Sands.  The  whole  parish  contains  16,210  acres,  with  a 
populati(xi,  in  1831,  of  2697 ;  but  Dalton  township,  one  of 
the  three  into  which  the  parish  is  divided,  contains  770 
seres  and  739  inhabitants.  This  town  flourished  at  an 
«irly  period  through  the  neighbourhood  and  favour  of  the 
ftbbey  of  Furness,  hut  on  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  its 
consequence  diminished.  The  town  consists  of  a  principal 
street  terminating  on  the  west  in  a  spacious  market-place. 
Tbe  church  is  a  small  neat  building  of  considerable  anti- 
quitv.  There  is  a  square  tower  on  a  rocky  eminence  west 
of  tM  town,  the  remains  <tf  a  castle  probably  built  by  the 
titMiks  of  Fumeis  to  guard  the  north ern  approach  to  the 


abbey.  Tliis  building  is  now  appropriated  to  the  oouits 
leot  and  banm  of  the  manor  and  liberty  of  Fumeaa.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday:  the  chief  trade  carried  on  is  malt- 
ing ;  and  there  are  some  iron-works  near  the  town.  Tbe 
living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond 
and  atocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  ^'early  value  of  1 13/., 
with  a  glebe-bouse.  There  were  in  the  township,  in 
1833,  two  dame-schools,  with  26  children;  two  endowed 
day-schools,  with  189  children;  ten  other  day-schools,  with 
189  children  ;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  196  children. 

Garstang  is  in  Amounderness  hundred,  on  the  north  west 
bank  of  the  Wyre,  and  on  the  rood  from  Preston  to  Lan- 
caster, 229  miles  from  London  and  11  from  Lancaster.  The 
parish  contains  26.680  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of 
6927 ;  the  township  of  Garstang  contains  500  acreay  with  a 
pop.  of  929.  It  is  a  poor  town,  though  somewhat  improved 
of  late.  The  church  is  at  what  is  termed  Garstang  Cburch 
town,  about  a  mile  from  the  town  itself.  The  town-hall,  a 
decayed  building,  was  rebuilt  about  ninety  years  since.  The 
market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs. 
The  Lancaster  Canal  crosses  tbe  Wyre  by  an  aqueduct  close 
to  the  town.  There  are  some  cotton  factories  and  a  calico 
printing  establishment  in  the  neighbourhood.  Garstang 
was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Charles  II. ;  the  corporation, 
consisting  of  a  bailiff  and  seven  capital  bui^esses,  was  left 
untouched  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  tbe  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of 
Chester,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  282/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  the  township  in  1833,  one  dame* 
school,  with  5  children ;  a  grammar-school  with  a  small 
endowment, with  55 children ;  unendowed  8cho<d for R(»nan 
Catholics,  with  30  children  on  tbe  endowment,  and  35 
others ;  and  two  other  day-schools,  with  about  40  childi'en ; 
and  four  Sunday-schools  with  328  children. 

Hawkshead  is  in  Furness.  near  the  head  of  the  small  lake 
Easthwaite  Water,  on  a  brook  flowing  into  the  lake :  it  is 
267  miles  from  ].A)ndon  and  27  from  Lancaster  by  Cartmel. 
The  parish  contains  22,220  acres,  with  a  pop.  in  1831  of 
2060  :  the  township  of  Hawkshead  (one  of  four  into  which 
the  parish  is  divided)  contains  6700  acres,  with  a  population 
of 797.  There  is  no  manufacture  in  the  town,  but  tbe  weekly 
market  (on  Mond^)  is  considerably  tbe  town  being  the 
centre  of  businesa  nv  Fnmesa  Fella.  There  are  four  yearly 
fiurs.  There  is  a  neat  town-honse;  and  near  tlie  town  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  building  in  which  one  or  more  monks, 
representatives  of  the  abbot  of  Furness,  performed  divine 
service,  and  in  which  tbe  abbot's  bailiff  exercised  temporal 
jurisdiction.  The  church  is  an  antient  building  repaired 
and  modernized  by  Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York,  a  native  of 
this  town,  in  tbe  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and 
diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  ralue  of  110/.  with  a 
glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  township  in  1833,  a  gram- 
mar-school, founded  by  Archbishop  Sandys,  with  20  boys; 
three  other  day-scbooU  with  87  children,  and  a  Sunday- 
school  with  110  children. 

There  are  iron-works  and  slate  quarries  in  the  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Haslingden  is  in  the  tower  division  of  Blackburn  hundred, 
18  miles  from  Manchester  and  204  from  London.  It  is  in 
Whalley  parish,  and  constitutes  a  chapelry  containing  4420 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  7776.  The  older  part  of 
tbe  town  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  which  tbe  church, 
a  neat  substantial  edifice,  rebuilt  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  stands.  The  introduction  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture has  led  to  the  enlai^ment  and  improvement  of  the 
town :  a  new  square  and  many  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  the  present  century,  chiefly  at  the  Ijase  of  tlw 
hill.  The  woollen  monufketure,  fiurmerlv  the  staple  of  the 
town,  is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent;  nut  the  chief  ma- 
nufketure  is  that  of  cotton.  Th*  market  is  on  Saturday ; 
and  there  are  several  yearly  ikirs,  chiefly  for  cattle  and 
horses.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  and 
arcbdearonr>-  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  176/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  are  several  dissenting  places  of 
worship.  There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  township,  one  school 
with  a  small  endowment,  with  48  children;  nine  other  day- 
schools,  with  310  children  ;  and  six  Sunday-schools,  with 
1 736  children. 

Hornby  is  in  Lonsdale  hundred,  souUi  of  the  Sands,  9 
miles  north-east  of  Lancaster,  and  in  the  parish  of  Mellinjg ; 
the  chapelry  of  Hornby  contains  2290  aerea.  with  a  popuio* 
tion  in  1831  of  381:  the  population  had  deomutd  in  thrt 
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procedin^  ten  yean  owing  to  ftroflie*  removing  1o  tlie  ma< 
nufoctunng  diitricti.  Tlie  town  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Wenniog,  near  its  junction  with  the  Lune.  Hornby 
Cutle,  near  the  town,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Stanleys, 
Baruns  Monteagle,  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  modem  mansion. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  remains  of  a  fort  ascribed 
to  the  Saxons,  and  of  an  antient  reh'gious  house.  The 
cbapel  is  a  neat  building  wilh  an  octagonal  tower.  The 
market,  held  every  alternatu  Tuesday,  is  well  attended :  it  is 
chietly  for  cattle:  there  is  a  yearly  fUr.  The  livingr  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  ana  dio- 
cese of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  92/.  There 
were  in  the  ehapeliy  in  1833,  two  day-gcfaools,  with  44 
rliildren,  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  4U  children. 

Kirkbam  is  in  the  hundred  of  Anounderness,  40  miles 
from  Manchester  and  226  from  London.  It  is  about  8 
miles  west  of  Proston,  and  about  3  from  tbe  north  bank  of 
the  niituary  of  the  Kibble.  The  parish  contains  41,8^0 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  11,630:  it  ii  divided 
into  seventeen  townships  or  chapelries;  the  township  of 
Kirkham  contains  830  acres,  with  a  population  of  2469 :  the 
population  of  the  township  had  materially  decreased  be- 
twevn  1821  and  1831.  'Tlie  town  is  small,  but  tbe  houses 
are  tolerably  good.  Tlie  church  was  rebuilt  in  1822,  but 
the  antient  tower  of  Norman  architecture  remains.  There 
are  two  or  three  Dissontiiw  or  Gftthotie  ji^aet  of  worshin. 
The  chief  mauu&cture  of  toe  towti  is  ootton ;  but  soiae  tail* 
cloth,  sackine.  and  oordage,  fiwuerly  the  stanle  o(  the  place, 
are  made.  Tite  market  is  on  Tueadajr,  ana  there  are  two 
yearly  &irs.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arehdeaoonry 
of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  921/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  town- 
ship in  1833,  six  dama  schools,  with  104  children;  five  en- 
dowed schools  (one  of  them  a  well  endowed  grammar-school, 
two  of  them  Catholic),  with  Hi  scholars;  and  five  other 
day  schools,  with  155  children;  and  five  Sunday-schools 
(one  endowed),  with  443  children. 

Leigh  is  in  tbe  hundred  of  West  Derby,  197i  miles  from 
London,  on  the  road  fi  om  Newton  to  Bolton.  The  parish  eom* 
prebends  an  area  of  1 1,820  acres,  with  a  population  in  1S31 
of  20,0^3.  It  is  subdivided  into  the  six  townships  of  Astley 
or  Astlcigh  (East  i>eigh)  (population  1832);  Atnerton  (po|». 
4181);  Bedford  (nop.  3087);  Pannington  (pop.  316$); 
Tyldeslev  with  ShaWerly  (pop.  5038);  and  West  Leigh  (pop. 
2780).  The  townspeople  are  engaged  in  tbe  manufacture 
of  cambrics  and  fuutians.  There  are  collieries  and  stone 
quarries  in  the  parish.  The  district  round  the  town  is  oc- 
cupied by  dairy  farms,  and  ia  famous  for  cheese.  Leigh 
communicates  with  Manchester  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  Canal,  and  with  the  Leeds  and  ^verpool  Canal  by 
a  branch  canal  to  Wtgan.  A  railway  from  Bolton  bv  this 
town  oommnnioales  with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway.  Tbe  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdearonry  and 
diocese  of  (3hostor,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  263/.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  Atherton  an^  Astley  townships  constitute 
distinct  chapelries.  There  were  in  the  six  townships  in 
1833,  six  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  162  children  ;  two 
partially  endowed  day-schools,  with  90  scbolars;  twenty- 
six  other  day-schools,  with  923  scholars;  and  eighteen 
Sunday-schools,  with  3940  scholars. 

Middleton  is  in  Salford  hundred,  6^  miles  north  by  east 
of  Manohestor,  and  192^  from  London,  near  tfae  riverlrk 
which  flows  into  the  Irwell  The  parish  contains  11.510 
acres,  wilh  a  population  in  1831  of  1 4,379 :  it  is  divided  into 
eight  townships  or  chapelries;  Middleton  township  contains 
1860  acres,  with  a  population  of  6903.  This  town  owes  its 
prosperity  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  is  carried  on  in 
Its  different  branches.  A  charter  for  a  market  was  granted 
in  1 79 1 :  it  held  on  Friday.  A  market-house  with 
shambles,  also  warehouses  for  general  merchandise,  were 
erected  by  Lord  Sulfield,  lord  of  the  manor.  Coals  are  dug 
in  the  parish.  The  church  is  an  antient  building,  with  a 
CBr\'ed  screen  dividing  the  chancel  from  the  choir.  There 
are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Chester,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  1070/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
were  in  1833  in  the  township,  a  grammar-school,  founded 
and  endowed  by  Dr.  Alexander  Nowell,  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  with  aoout  100  children :  a  school  vith  33  ehildren, 
partly  iup|)orted  hy  Lord  Sttffiela ;  and  thirteen  other  day- 
achools,  vith  391  ehildren;  and  one  boarding-school,  with 
from  SO  to  60  children ;  also  ten  Sunday-schools,  with  2644 
children. 


Newton  is  in  West  Derby  hundred,  locally  between 

Manchester  and  Liverpool,  but  not  on  the  Toad  between 
those  towns,  193  miles  from  London,  through  Warrington. 
Newton  is  a  chapelry  in  Winwick  parish,  and  contains  3070 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  2139.  The  placo  con- 
sists cbiutty  or  one  street;  it  has  an  antient  court-house, 
now  used  for  a  school.  There  is  a  market-cross,  though 
the  market  has  been  long  discontinued.  Newton  wait  a 
borough  by  prescription,  and  returned  two  members  to 
parliament  ftom  1  Elizabeth,  till  it  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Act.  The  chapel  is  a  comparatively  modern 
building.  The  living  is  a  p«petual  curacy,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  114/.,  in  the  arcbdeaeouty  and  diorese  of 
Cheater.  There  ware  in  18M  one  endowed  school,  with  84 
children;  three  other  day-shools, wiA  819  children;  and 
two  Sun&y-schoots,  with  477  children. 

Ormskirk  is  in  West  Derby  hundred,  13  miles  north  by 
east  of  Liverpool  and  319  from  London.  The  parish  con- 
tains 31,150  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  14,053,  and 
is  divided  into  seven  townships  or  chapelries :  the  township 
of  Ormskirk  contains  600  acres,  with  a  population  of  4251. 
The  town  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  which  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  church  is  mostly  modem, 
with  a  flaw  portions  of  late  perpendicular  character :  it  has 
a  large  western  tower  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  and  another 
tower  and  ajnre  at  the  weat  end  of  the  iouth  aisle.  This 
church  contains  the  burial-place  of  tbe  earls  of  Derby 
Cotton  and  linen  ttiread,  lilks,  h*hi,  and  rope^  are  manufac- 
tured here,  but  not  extenuvely.  These  are  a  weekly  market 
and  two  yearly  flsira.  Coals  are  dug  in  the  parisn ;  and  a 
quantity  of  carrots  and  early  potatoes  are  ^own  for  the 
supply  of  Liverpool.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
367/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833,  an  inrant 
school,  with  136  children;  an  endowed  grammar-school, 
with  98  children;  and  one  endowed  day  and  Sunday  school, 
with  106  children  daiUy,  and  M4  ohiUren  in  adution  on 
Sundavs. 

In  tne  pariah,  about  three  miles  east  of  the  town,  is 
Lathom  I^ouse,  the  seat  of  Lord  Skelraersdale,  which  in 
the  civil  war  at  Obarlea  I.  was  gallantly  defended  for  the 
king  by  Charlotte  de  la  IVemouille,  countess  of  Derby. 
The  house  was  well  calraitated  tax  defence,  standing  in  a 
boggy  flat,  and  being  defended  by  a  vail  six  feet  thick, 
strengthened  by  nme  towen,  on  each  of  which  were 
mounted  six  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat 
twenty-four  feet  broad.  The  si^  was  raised,  but  tbe 
place  was  ultimately  surrendered  by  the  king's  order. 

Lathom  township  contained  a  population  of  3272  in  1831. 
There  are  in  the  township  an  endowed  school,  a  chapel,  an 
almshouse,  and  a  chalybeate  spring. 

Poultoniflin  Amounderness  hundred,  16}  miles  north- 
west of  Preston  and  234  from  London.  The  parish  con- 
tains 1.5,400  Bcreii,  and  had  in  1S31  a  popuUtion  of  408-2 ; 
it  is  divided  into  five  townships ;  that  of  Poulton  contains 
1150  acres,  with  a  population  of  1025.  The  town  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  sestuary  of  the  Wyre.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  in  the  last  ceutury,  except  the  tower,  which  is  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  There  are  three  or  four  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  257/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  The  town  bus 
neither  trade  nor  manufactures.  There  were  in  the  town- 
ship in  1833  six  day-schools  with  108  children,  and  two 
Sunday-schools  with  300  children.  The  endowed  graminar- 
school  of  Hardhorn  township  in  this  parish  is  tree  to  the 
chil  Iren  of  Poulton  township ;  in  1 833  it  twd  140  children. 

Prescot  is  in  West  Derby  hundred,  198  miles  fVom  Lon- 
don, and  8  ttom  Liverpool  The  parish,  diviiled  into  fifteen 
townships  or  ehapelries,  contains  34,920  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  183T  of  S8.084.  The  township  of  Prescot  contains 
240  acres ;  pop.  5055.  There  are  extensive  collieries  in  the 
parish.  Among  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  town 
are  those  of  smiul  files,  and  the  movements  and  other  parts 
of  watches,  also  coarse  earthenware,  especially  sugar-moulds, 
sail-cloth,  and  cottons.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  The  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester  railway  passes  near  the  town,  and  the 
coach-road  between  those  towns  passes  through  it :  the  town 
consists  principally  of  one  long  street  along  this  road.  The 
church  is  uitient  and  large;  the  tower  and  spire  are  of  mo- 
dem erection.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arebdeaconiT  and  <fiocese  of 
Ghestec^  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  893s  with  a  glebe- 
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house.  Tl^ere  were  in  the  township  in  1S33  one  endowed 
school,  with  i&  scholars ;  ten  other  day-Bcbools  with  403 
■cholars ;  and  thne  Sanday-whoolt  with  960  diildren. 

Saint  Helen's  is  in  the  township  of  Windle.  in  the  cha- 
pelry  of  St.  Helen's,  Presoot  parish.  The  township  contains 
3540  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  fi823.  The 
town  has  risen  into  importance  of  late  years,  chiefly  by 
mesns  of  the  large  establishment  of  the  British  Plate-glasa 
Company  at  Ravenhead,  in  the  adjacent  township  of  Sutton, 
and  of  the  oopper-works  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Parys  Mine  in  Anglesey,  who  brought  their  ore  here  to  be 
smelted.  The  marset,  which  is  customary,  is  held  on  Sa- 
turday; and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  Tliere  is  an  episr 
copal  chapel  and  some  Dissentmg  and  Catholic  places  of 
worship.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  240/..  with  a  ^be-nouse.  There  were  in  the  town- 
ship in  1833,  four  da^-schools,  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
hy  endowment  or  gift,  widi  212  children;  fifteen  other 
day-schools,  with  444  children;  and  five  Sunday-schooto, 
with  1305  children. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  and  the  Sankey 
Cmtl  pass  near  the  town,  and  there  is  a  railway  fVotn  Sl 
Helen's  to  Runcorn  Gap  on  the  Mersey. 

Todmorden  is  in  Salford  hundred,  21^  ihiles  (torn  Man- 
chester and  2D7i  from  London.  The  town  is  partly  in  the 
townships  of  Todmorden  and  Walsden,  in  Rochdale  parish, 
containing  together  1011  acres,  with  a  population  in  IS3I 
of  60d4,  and  partly  in  the  townships  of  Langfteld  and 
Stansfield,  in  dali&x  parish,  fn  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, which  have  an  area  of  8540  acres,  with  a  population  in 
1831ono.776;  together  95A1  acres,  population  1 6,830.  The 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, both  of  which  htxe  greatly  increased.  There  are 
two  episcopal  chapels,  both  of  tnodem  date,  but  one  was 
rebuilt  on  the  site  of  a  more  antient  chapel;  there  hn 
also  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday.  Every  month  there  is  a  great  ciUtle-market ; 
there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  The  Rochdale  Canal  and  the 
Manchester  ana  I^ds  Railway  pass  near  the  town.  The 
livin!>  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  !n  tho 
diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  oT  134/..  with  a 
glebe-house.  There  were  in  1S33,  in  the  four  townships, 
four  infhnt  or  dame  schools,  with  10$  children,  sixteett  day- 
schools  with  534  children,  one  day  and  Sunday  school  with 
30  children  on  week-days,  and  130  on  flundays;  and 
eighteen  other  Sunday-scliools  with  3616  scholars. 

Ulverstone  is  in  Fumess,  361  miles  frcmi  London,  or  21 
from  Lancaster,  across  the  Sands.  The  pariah  coritains 
29,100  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  7741.  There  are 
Blate-nuarries  in  several  parts  of  the  parish,  in  which  about 
lUO  aault  labourers  are  employed.  The  township  of  Ulver- 
stone contains  2900  acres,  with  a  population  of  4S76.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity  sloping  to  the  south, 
about  a  mOe  fVora  the  sands,  in  the  nstuanr  of  the  Leven. 
It  rose  to  ^osperity  on  the  dissolution  of  Fumess  Abbey. 
The  town  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  stneious  and 
clean ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone.  There  are  a 
theatre,  asseinbly-room,  and  subscription  library.  The 
church,  a  plain  neat  structure,  has  been  almost  entirely 
rehiiitt  in  the  present  century;  the  tower  and  a  Norman 
doorway  remain  of  the  old  church.  There  are  several  dis- 
senting meeting-houses.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday, 
fur  grain  and  provisions,  and  is  well  supplied :  there  are 
two  large  yearly  cattle  fairs.  There  are  some  manufactures 
of  cottous  and  coarse  linens.  A  canal  from  the  sestuary  of 
(he  Leven  enables  large  vessels  to  come  up  and  discharge 
their  cargoes  in  a  spacious  basin,  almost  close  to  the  town, 
tnm  which  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  iron-ore.  iron, 
■lates,  and  other  articles.  Some  ship-buililing  is  carried 
OR.  Tlie  livine  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Richmond,  diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  149/.  There  were  in  the  township  in  1833  two  national 
Kfaools,  with  389  scholars,  and  eleven  otiier  day-schoob 
(one  with  a  small  endowment),  with  346  children ;  one 
Catholic  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  fhim  50  to  100  chil- 
^D,  and  fhur  Sunday-schools  with  461  children. 

Besides  the  towns  above  described  there  are  many  places 
in  this  county  which  have  acquired  such  importance  ftom 
^■eir  population  as  to  demand  a  brief  notice.  Newchurch, 
in  Rossendale  (pop.  9136),  has  considerable  wootten  and 
oottoo  mtnaftictories,  and  quarries  of  freestone,  coal,  and 
date.  It  eonstitntes  a  cbapelry  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
«f  SSll.  It  has  a  lai^  chapel  o^ble  of  contamiDg  1300 


peraons,  and  two  or  three  dissenting  meeting-bouses.  There 
IS  an  endowed  school  with  35  scholars,  . and  several  notional 
and  othor  day  and  Sunday  scboob.  I^iham  (pop.  3529) 
has  also  considerable  Cotton  mannfhetories,  an  episcopal 
chapel,  two  dissenting  meeting'houses,  one  endowed  day 
and  Sunday  school,  and  several  other  schools.  The  clear 
value  of  the  curacy  is  ISIL  a  year,  with  a  glebe-house. 
At  Old  and  New  Accrington  (Joint  pop.  6283),  Higher  and 
LowerBoolhs(jointpop.6526),HaherghamEave8(pup.5617), 
and  Oswaldtwistle  (pop.  5897),  the  cotton  manufacture  ia 
carried  on.  Accrington  is  a  separate  chapelry,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  158/.,  with  a  glebe-house, 

Thft  above-mentioned  places  are  all  in  the  hundred  of 
Blackburn,  and  in  the  parish  of  Whalley,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  parishes  in  England.  It  is  chiefly  in  Blackburn 
hundred,  but  extends  into  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire^ 
and  has  a  detached  portion  in  the  county  of  Chester.  It 
comprehends  an  area  of  108,140  acres,  with  a  population  of 
97,868.  There  are  in  it  fifteen  <A-  sixteen  chapelries  with 
parochial  rights.  Before  the  dissolution  this  parish  was 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  antient  abbey  of  Whaltey. 
This  abbey  was  built  in  1296  for  tlie  White  or  Cisterlian 
Monks  of  Stantaw  in  the  Wirrai  in  Cheshire,  by  Henry  Lacy, 
or  Laci,  earl  of  Lincoln,  The  abbey  flourished  till  the  disso- 
lution, when  its  yearly  revenue  was  551/.  4s.  6d.  gross,  or 
321/.  9«.  Id.  clear.  Encouraged  by  Aske's  rebellion,  the 
ntonks  resumed  possession  of  the  abbey,  for  which  act  the 
abbot  and  one  of  his  monks  were  executed  for  treason.  Of 
this  abbey  there  are  considerable  remains,  including  two 
stately  gateways,  a  building  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
abbot  s  private  otatory  or  chapel,  and  other  parts  less 
perfect.  Some  portions  of  the  ruins  are  very  good  speci- 
mens of  decorated  and  perpendicular  English  architecture. 
The  parish  church  of  Whalley  is  large,  and  mostly  of  early 
English  character,  of  which  style  the  chancel  is  a  flne  spe- 
cimen. The  east  window  and  the  windows  of  the  nave  are 
later  insertions  in  the  perpendicular  style.  There  are  in 
the  chancel  three  plain  stalls  and  some  good  wood  screen- 
work,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  abbey. 
The  living  of  Whalley  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diooese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  137/., 
with  a  glebe-house :  the  vicar  has  the  right  of  presentaiion 
to  several  of  the  chapelries  in  Uie  parish. 

Ley  land  township  (pop.  3404),  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of 
Leyland  (1 7,950  acres.  1 3,951  inhabiUnts),  has  also  some  cot- 
ton manufhctories.  It  had  in  1833  an  endowed  giammar- 
school,  with  20  children,  and  another  endowed  scnool  with 
nearly  60  children.  The  chapelries  of  Heap  (pop.  10,429)  and 
Tottington  (pop.  9280),  and  the  township  of  Walmersley  (pop. 
3456),  are  all  in  the  parish  of  Bury,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  of  Bury,  but  not  included  in  the  parliamentary 
borough.  The  inhabitants  are  eng^ed  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.  Horwick  (pop.  3562)  and  West  Houghton 
(pop.  4500)  are  in  the  parish  of  Dean,  between  Bolton  and 
Wigan.  The  townships  of  Barton  (pop.  8976),  Pendleton 
(pop.  8435),  and  Worsley  (pop.  7839),  are  in  Bccles  parish, 
west  of  Manchester :  at  Worsley  are  the  extensive  collieries 
formerly  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Bridgewater.  The  town- 
ship of  Pelkington  (pop.  11,006)  is  in  Oldham  parish,  but 
is  not  included  in  ttie  parliamentary  borough.  Radclifle 
(bop.  3904)  is  a  parish  near  Bury;  and  the  townships  or 
chapelries  of  Blatchingworth  and  Calderbrook  (pop.  4221), 
Butterworth  (pop.  5648),  and  Wuerdale  and  Wardle  (pop. 
6754),  are  near  the  town  and  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale, 
though  not  included  in  the  parliamentary  borough.  Theso 
places  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  Leyland,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Salford.  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  cotton 
manu&cture. 

In  West  Derby  hundred  are  the  following  places:— 
North  Meols  (pop.  5132)  is  a  ^rish  on  the  coast  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  SBstuary  of  the  Kibble.  Evertontpop.  4518) 
is  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Walton  on  the  Hill,  near  the 
sstuary  of  the  Mersey :  it  forms  a  suburb  of  Liverpool,  and 
is  the  residence  of  many  genteel  fhmilies.  West  Derby 
(pop.  9613),  is  in  the  samo  parish,  more  remote  from 
Liverpool.  Eccleston  (pop.  3259),  and  Sutton  (pop.  3173), 
are  townships  in  Prescot  parish,  and  participate  in  the 
manufactures  of  that  town — flint  and  crown  glass,  earthen- 
ware, and  watch-movements.  The  neighbourhood  yields 
stone  and  coaL  Hindley  (pop.  4715),  Pemberton  (pop. 
4876),  and  UpboIland(pop.  3040),  are  all  in  Wigan  parish. 

JXvinoMjijr  EcdatittsHeal  and  Legal  Purposea.— Upon 
the  cmversKm  of  the  Northumbrian  wuum|^GbrisiianIt/, 
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tliia  county  was  comprehended  in  tho  diocese  and  province 
of  York.  After  the  establiabment  of  the  West  Saxon 
supremacy,  the  southern  part  of  the  county  was  added  to 
the  diocese  of  LichQeld  and  the  province  of  C^terbury. 
In  the  year  1541  the  disunited  portions  of  the  county 
were  le-united  in  the  new  diocese  of  Chester,  fbrmed  1^ 
Henry  VIII.,  and  have  continued  united  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  eoun^  is  divided  between  the  two  archdeacon- 
ries of  Chester  in  the  south  and  Richmond  in  the  north. 
Ttie  archdeaconry  of  Chester  comprehends  the  four  rural 
deaneries  of  Blackburn,  Leyland,  Manoheeter,  and  War- 
rington ;  that  of  Richmond  contains  the  deaneries  of 
Amoundemess  and  of  Fumess  and  Cartmel.  By  an  order 
in  council  just  promulgated,  pursuant  to  the  act  6  and  7 
William  IV.,  c.  77,  the  whole  of  the  county  (except  the 
deanery  of  Furness  and  Cartmel,  which  is  to  be  adued  to 
the  diocese  of  Cvlisle)  is  to  hrm  the  new  diocese  of  Man- 
chester, in  tho  province  of  York.  The  oollesiate  church  of 
Manchester  is  to  become  the  cathedral,  and  the  warden  and 
fellows  are  to  be  the  dean  and  canons.  The  revenue  of  the 
now  see  is  to  consist  of  au  endowment  averaffing  4500/.  per 
annum.  The  parishes  are  comparatively  mm:  there  are 
only  sixty-eight,  including  Burton  in  Kendal,  which  is 
chiefly  in  Westmoreland,  and  Mitton  and  Oldham,  which 
extend  into  Yorkshire.  Twenty-six  of  these  parishes  are 
ructuries,  twenty-nine  vicarages;  the  rest  perpetual  curacies. 
The  rectory  of  Winwirk,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  kingdom 
(clear  annual  value  3616/.),  is  in  this  county. 

The  parishes  are  very  extensive:  Whallqr  parish  (10S,140 
acres)  and  Ijineaster  (66.100  acres)  have  beien  already  no< 
ticed.  Oldham  parish  (58,620  acres),  Blackburn  (45,620 
acres),  Kirkham  (41,850  acres),  Piescot  (34«9S0  acres), 
Manchester (34,260  acres),  Bolton  (3I,390acres),and  Orms- 
kirk  (31,150  acres),  are  next  in  extent.  Of  the  remaining 
fifty-nine  parishes  twelve  consist  of  above  20,000  acres,  and 
eighteen  of  above  10,000.  There  are  hovevM  numerous 
dependent  district  chapelriea;  and  many  chapels-of-ease 
and  new  churches  have  been  built. 

The  Dissenters  form  a  considerable  body  m  the  large 
manufocluring  towns,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  are 
particularly  numerous.  There  is  also  a  very  considerable 
body  of  Roman  Catholics. 

I^ncaahire  is  in  the  northern  circuit  Hie  assizes  were 
till  of  late  years  held  at  Laneaster  alone,  but  they  are  now 
held  at  Lancaster  fbr  the  northern  division  of  the  county, 
com)irehendinK  the  hundreds  of  Lonsdale,  Amoundemess, 
Blackburn,  and  Leyland;  and  at  Liverpool  for  the  southern 
division,  consisting  of  the  two  hundreds  of  Salford  and 
West  Derby.  The  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Lancaster, 
and  by  successive  adjournments  at  Preston,  Salford,  and 
Liverpool. 

By  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was  dirided  into  two  parts 
for  pai'liamentary  purposes.  The  division  coincides  with 
that  for  judicial  purposes.  Tlie  election  for  the  northern 
division  takes  place  at  Laneaster:  the  polling-places  are 
Lancaster,  Hawkshcad,  TJlTerstone^  Pbtilton,  Preston,  and 
Bromley.   The  election  for  the  southern  division  takes 

5 lace  at  Newton :  the  poUing^places  are  Newton,  Wigon, 
lanchester,  Liverpool,  Ormskirk,  and  Rochdale. 
Fourteen  members  were  formerly  returned  to  parliament 
for  Ibis  county  ;  viz.,  two  for  the  county  itself  and  two  each 
for  the  boroughs  of  Lancaster,  Clilhero,  Liverpool,  Newton, 
Preston,  and  Wigon.  By  tho  Reform  Act  Newton  was 
disfranchised  and  Clithero  reduced  to  one  member :  but  the 
division  of  the  county,  with  the  creation  of  four  new  bo- 
roughs, Manchester,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  and  Oldham,  each 
returning  two  members;  and  of  five,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Bury,  Rochdale,  Salford,  and  Wonrington,  eadi  returning 
one  member,  has  raised  the  whole  number  to  twenty-ux. 

Lancaster,  as  a  county  palatine,  possesses  a  chancery 
court.  At  an  early  period  the  county  was  distinguished  as 
an  honour,  or  superior  feudal  lordship.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  the  honour  was  erected  into  an  earldom,  in 
favour  of  Edmund,  sumamed  Crouchback,  second  son  of 
that  king.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  earldom  was 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of  Henry  Planlagenet,  the 
then  earl,  and  afterwards  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  bad  mar- 
ried tho  heiress  of  Henry,  and  for  whom  the  county  was 
made  a  palatine  county.  Henry  IV.,  son  of  John  of  Craunt, 
procured  an  act  of  parliament  that  the  title  and  revenues 
should  remain  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  as  a  distinct 
ond  separate  inheritance  from  the  crown ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.  the  duchy  was  declared  forfeited  to  the 


crown,  to  which,  by  act  of  pfarliament,  both  it  and  the  county 
palatine  were  inseparably  united.  Tho  chancery  oourt  has 
a  chancellor,  attomey-^neral,  and  other  Ainetionaries,  and 
has  an  equity  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the  duchy. 

Hittoty  tmd  jbUiquitiet.'-ln  the  earliest  period  of  Eng- 
lish history  this  countjr  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Bri- 
santes  (Spiyavnt,  Ptolemy),  the  most  numerotu  and  nower- 
lul  of  the  tribes  which  then  possessed  the  islana.  As 
Ptolemy  lias  given  the  name  of  XtravTMv  Ai'/itrv,  Haven  of 
the  Selantii,  to  an  sestuary  (the  Ribblc,  according  to  some, 
the  Lune,  according  to  others)  in  this  county,  it  is  likely 
that  a  tribe  called  £trav^to^  Setantii,  occupied  the  northern 
part.  The  Bri^utes  were  subdued  by  Agricola,  and  in  tho 
subsequent  division  of  Britain  I<ancasbire  was  included  in 
the  province  of  Maxima  Cnsariensis,  which  comprehended 
all  the  country  from  the  Mersey,  the  Don,  aud  the 
H  umber,  to  the  Roman  wall. 

Several  places  mentioned  by  antient  geographers  are 
commonly  identifled  with  positions  in  this  county*.  The 
Mopud/iCil  tftrxwrtc, '  the  month  (or  sestuary)  of  Moricambe,* 
has  retained  its  name  with  scarcely  any  change;  the 
XtTayriwy  Ai/iqw  has  been  noticed;  the  BcXira^  ilaxvais, 
which  Horsley  supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  is 
by  later  geographers  transferred  to  the  Ribble;  and  tlic 
XiTtfta  (ttrxvffif ,  which  Horsley  considered  to  be  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  has  been  transferred  to  the  bay  which  receives  both 
that  river  and  the  Mersey.  'ViyiSovvov,  one  of  the  towns 
of  the  Brigantes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Coccium  of  Antoninus,  now  Ribebester. 

Of  the  stations  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  Mancunium  is 
identified  with  Manchester,  and  Coccium  with  Ribchester, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rihble,  midway  between  Preston 
and  Clithero  (though  some,  with  less  reason,  fix  it  at 
Blackrode,  between  Manchester  aud  Preston,  others  at 
Cockey  or  Ck}ckley,  near  Bury,  and  others  again  at  Bury 
itsclO  ;  Bremetonacm  or  Bremetonacis  is  fixed  by  some  at 
Lancaster,  and  by  Camden  and  oUier?,  with  more  reason,  at 
Overborough  near  Tunstal,  some  miles  higher  up  the  Lane, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

In  Richard  of  Cirencester's  map  Moricambe  is  marked  as 
a  river,  and  thfe  Alauna,  Belisama,  and  Seteia  are  evidently 
identified  by  him  with  the  Lune,  the  Ribhle,  and  the 
Mersey.  His  Portus  Sistuntiorum  (probably  the  ScnivWwv 
Xi>9v  of  Ptolemy)  is  bo  given  in  his  map  and  his  Itinerary, 
as  best  to  accord  with  the  mouth  of  the  Lune:  the  Sis- 
tuntii  however  extend  along  the  coast  at  least  as  far  south 
as  the  Belisama,  or  Ribble;  and  another  tribe,  the  Voluntii, 
whom  he  describes  as  confederated  with  them,  occupy  the 
more  inland  tract  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  great 
Pennine  chain,  as  far  south  as  the  Seteia.  or  Mersey. 
Mancunium  is  not  given  in  his  map,  though  it  is  mentioned 
in  his  Itinerary.  Coccium,  in  his  map,  is  evidently  fixed 
at  or  near  Ribchester,  and  Rerigonium  agrees  in  position 
with  Lancaster :  possibly  Ad  Alaunam,  winch  he  mentions 
in  his  Itinerary,  is  another  name  for  the  same  place. 
The  termination  '  caster '  leads  us  to  fix  a  ataticm  at  this 
town,  and  the  first  syllable  'Lan,'  or,  as  it  is  piovindally 
pronounced,  *  Lon,*  aec<nd8  well  with  the  name '  Ad  Alau- 
nam,' as  well  as  with  the  first  syllable  of  Longovicus,  a  sta- 
tion mentioned  in  tbe  Notitia,  which  Camden  is  decided 
in  placing  here.  If  the  Rerigonium  and  Ad  Alaunam  of 
Richard  be  fixed  here,  there  is  an  additional  reason  for  fix- 
ing on  Overborough  as  the  site  of  Bremetonace,  for  we 
cannot  suppose  that  Lancaster  had  three  antient  designa- 
tions entirely  distinct  from  each  other. 

Several  Roman  roads  have  been  traced  in  this  county, 
and  the  direction  of  these  may  enable  us  to  determine  be- 
tween the  positions  assigned  to  the  above  stations.  Six  of 
them  diverge  from  Manchester  (Mancunium)  as  a  common 
centre.  One  runs  north-west  to  Blackrode,  and  another 
n<Hlh  to  Ribchester,  the  position  most  teaaonably  assigned 
to  Coccium ;  two  others  run  into  Cheshire,  one  south-east 
by  Stockport,  another  south-west  by  Stretford,  supposed  to 
be  the  Fines  Flavis  et  Maxims  mentioned  by  Richard. 
Two  others  run  into  Yorkshire :  one  north-east  toward  Ha- 
lifax ;  one,  which  branches  from  the  foregoing,  more  easterly 
toward  Oldham,  Saddleworth,  and  Almondbury.  Theroad 
to  Ribchester  is  continued  northward  in  the  direction  of 
Overborough,  the  Bremetonacse  of  Ckimden.  One  branch 
rond  led  from  Ribchester  to  Freckleton  on  the  north 
side  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Ribbl^  and  another  firom  Over- 
borough to  Lancaster,  the  Ad  Alaunam  and  Rerigonium  of 
Richard.  It  has  been  supposed  tba^^^nji^^m^nteroil 
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the  county  at  Wanington,  and  run  northward  by  Blaekrode 
and  Preston  to  Lancaster.  A  vicinal  way  led  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester  tolVanington. 

All  traces  of  the  station  Mancunium  have  disappeared ; 
ofCoccium  and  Bremetonac^  some  traces  are  visible  at 
Ribchester  and  Overborougb.  Various  antiquities  have 
been  dug  up  or  found  at  each  of  these  places :  at  Man- 
chester, some  inscriptions  on  stones ;  at  Ribchester,  various 
inscribed  and  other  stones,  coins  and  other  smaller  anti- 
quities ;  and  (in  1 796)  a  helmet  and  several  plates  or  vessels 
of  copper  or  earthenware ;  and  at  or  near  Ovcrborough  an 
altar,  a  tesselated  pavement,  and  other  antiquities.  Coins 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  at  Coliie  (perhaps 
the  Colunb  of  Kavennas),  and  at  Cliviger  near  Burnley. 

Long  after  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  Lancashire,  the 
northern  part  at  least,  retained  its  independence  as  a  part 
of  the  British  State  of  Cumbria,  or  Cumberland,  though 
this  was  frequently  obliged  to  own  the  supremacy  of  the 
Northumbrian  Angles.  Egfrid,  the  son  of  Oswio,  who 
reigned  over  the  Northumbrians  ajd.  670 — 685,  conquered 
a  part  of  the  county  and  bestowed  Cactmel  in  Furness  with 
the  Britons  therein  (et  omnes  Britanni  cum  ea)  on  St  Cuth- 
beit,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne.  or  rather  annexed  it  to  the  tem- 
poralities of  that  see.  Whether  Lancashire  or  any  part  of 
it  was  permanently  brought  into  subjection  by  the  Saxons 
before  the  submissiou  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons  to  Edward 
the  Elder,  aj>.  921,  is  not  known.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in 
his  map  of  England  as  divided  into  the  great  earldoms  of 
Edward  the  Canfessor's  rdgn,  divides  Lancashire  between 
the  Mrldom  of  Coventry,  then  held  by  Leofrio>  and  the 
subordinate  principality  of  Cumberland,  held  by  a  Scottish 
prince.  Tho  Kibble  is  assigned  as  the  boundary  between  the 
two ;  and  the  line  of  division  is  nearly  or  quite  coincident 
with  that  which  separates  the  present  archdeaconries  of 
Clie»ter  and  Richmond. 

In  Ajx  1323  the  northern  part  of  the  county  was  mvaged 
hy  the  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce,  who  advanced  as  far  as 
Preston,  part  of  which  he  burned.  In  the  civil  war  of  the 
Roses  no  event  of  importance  occurred  in  Lancashire,  but 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Lord 
Lovel,  with  2000  German  soldiers  under  Martin  Swart,  and 
a  number  of  Lrish  under  Lord  Gerardine,  landai  in  Furness, 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  impostor  Lambert  Simnel.  In 
tho  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  rebellion  known  as 
'  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace'  took  place,  tho  populace  of  Lan- 
cashire rose,  but  were  put  down  hy  the  eiuls  of 'Shrewsbury 
and  Derby.  In  the  civH  war  of  Charles  1.  many  contests 
took  place.  Lord  Strange,  afterwards  earl  of  Derby,  headed 
tlie  royalists.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1642  on 
Manchester,  which  was  occupied  for  the  parliament  by  the 
county  militia.  Preston  and  Lancaster  were  subsequently 
taken  by  the  inrhamentarians  and  retaken  by  the  royalists. 
In  1644  the  siege  of  Lathom  House,  already  noticed,  took 
place ;  it  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert^  who 
had  previously  taken  Bolton,  and  afterwards  obliged  Liver- 
pool to  surrender ;  but  in  the  fbllowing  year  the  house  was 
besieged  agun,  and  was  given  up  hy  OTder  of  the  king.  In 
the  attempt  of  the  royaluts  to  renew  the  war  in  1648  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  General  Langdale  marched  south- 
ward to  Preston,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  on  Ribble- 
ton  Moor,  they  were  routed  by  the  less  numerous  but  veteran 
forces  of  Cromwell  and  Lambert.  The  vanqmshed  fled 
southward,  were  overtaken  and  again  defeated  at  Winwicfc 
and  Warrington.  Lancaster  Casue  was  meantime  besieged 
by  the  royalists,  hut  in  vain.  In  tlie  year  1651  the  Earl  of 
Derby  again  raised  the  royal  standard,  but  being  defeated 
hy  Lilburne  at  Wigan  Lane,  and  subsequently  taken,  was 
eiecated  at  Bolton. 

In  the  Rebellion  of  1715  the  supporters  of  Uie  Pretender 
were  compelled  to  surrender  at  Preston,  to  which  place  they 
had  advanced  in  then:  march  southward,  to  the  royal  army 
under  Generals  Wills  and  Carpenter.  In  the  Rebellion  of 
1745  the  army  of  the  young  Pretender  crossed  the  county 
twice ;  once  in  its  advance  into  England,  and  again  in  its 
retreat 

Of  the  early  periods  of  our  history  there  are  but  few  cas- 
tellated remains.  The  keep  of  Lancaster  and  Dalton 
castles,  the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  island  of  Pile  of 
Fouldrey,  and  Hornby  Castle,  have  lieen  already  noticed. 
Gleaston  Castle  is  in  Furness,  about  two  miles  east  of  Fur- 
ness Abbey :  the  ruins  consist  of  portions  of  three  square 
towers,  with  some  connecting  warn,  formed  of  mud  and 
peBblcs,  and  fhced  with  limestone,  endiMiiu;  an  fwea  or  court- 
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yard.  Thurland  Castle  near  Hornby  is  an  old  matiaion 
which,  having  been  fortified,  stood  a  siege  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.  The  ruins  of  Grecnbaugh  Castle,  a  mile  from 
Garstang,  consist  of  one  shattered  tower.  The  monastic 
ruins  are  of  greater  interest.  Cockersand  Abbey  is  about 
six  miles  south-west  of  Lancaster,  on  a  point  of  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lune.  The  buildings  are  said  formerly  to 
have  covered  an  acre  of  ground,  hut  the  only  remain  is  the 
chapter-house,  an  octangular  room  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  a  single  pillar  rising  in  the  centre.  Furness 
Abbey  is  near  Dalton  in  Furness,  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet 
in  a  narrow  and  fertile  vale.  It  was  founded  a.d.  1127  hy 
Stephen,  then  earl  of  Morton  (Mortain)  and  Bulloin  (Bou- 
logne), afterwards  king  of  England,  for  Cislertian  monks 
retuoved  here  from  Tulket  in  Atnoundemess,  but  originaUy 
fh>m  Savigny  in  France.  Its  yearly  revenue  at  the  disso- 
lution was  966/.  7s.  lOd  gross,  or  805/.  16«.  &d.  clear.  The 
ruins  of  this  abbey  are  still  magnificent,  and  from  the  seclu- 
sion and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  are 
among  the  rooft  striking  of  our  monastic  remains.  They 
arc  of  Norman  a.  \  early  English  character.  The  whole 
length  of  the  church  is  said  to  he  287  feet ;  the  nave  is  70 
feet  broad,  and  the  walls  are  in  some  places  54  feet  high 
and  5  feet  thick.  The  windows  and  arqhes  are  upon  a  scale  of 
unusual  loftiness.  There  are  ruins  of  .the  chapter-house  and 
cloisters,  and  of  the  school'house,  a  largo  building  detached 
from  all  the  rest.  Tho  immediate  precincts  of  the  abbey, 
said  to  comprehend  65  acres,  ore  enclosed  by  a  stone-wall, 
on  which  appear  the  remains  of  small  buildings,  tlie  offices 
of  the  abbey,  and  entered  by  a  gateway,  a  beautiful  pointed 
arch,  The  ruins  are  built  of  a  pale  .red  stone,  dug  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  changed  by  time  and  weather  to  a 
dusky-hrown  tint.  They  are  everywhere  embossed  by  climb- 
ing 01-  parasitic  plants.  Whallcy  Abbey  and  the  Priory 
Church  of  Cartmel  have  been  already  noticed. 

{Beauties  qf  E^island  and  Wides ;  Arrowsmith's  Mim 
qf  England;  Walker's  Map  qf  Lancashire;  Rickman's 
Gothic  Architecture;  Parliamentary  Papers;  Conyheare 
and  Phillips's  Geology  of  England  and  Wales  ;  Priestley's 
Hist.  Acct.  qf  Navigable  Rtvers  and  Canals;  Horsley's 
Britannia  Somana ;  Reynold's  Iter  Britaiaiiarum ;  Pal- 
grave's  Rise  and  Pivgrets  the  English  Commonaeatth, 
&e.) 

Statistics. 

Ibpulation. — Lancashire  is  mostly  a  manufhcturing 

county,  ranking  the  4Ist  on  the  list  of  ^ricultural  counties, 
and  in  this  respect  it  retains  the  same  position  as  it  did  in 
1811  and  1821,  when  it  was  also  the  41st  on  the  list  Of 
313,097  males,  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  inhabitants 
of  this  county  when  the  census  was  taken  in  1831,  there 
were  97,517  employed  in  manufactures  and  in  making 
manufacturing  machinery;  60,546  employed  as  labourers 
in  labour  not  agricultural ;  and  only  37,32]  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  of  whom  20,949  were  labourers. 

Of  ^ose  employed  in  manufactiues  hy  far  the  greater 
proportion  consists  of  boys  and  females,  notwithstanding 
the  large  number  of  men  so  en^ged.  In  the  hundred  of 
Amoundem«s,  of  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
3000  are  employed  at  Preston,  230  at  Kirknam,  and  about 
1000  collectively  at  Goosnargb,  Wood-Plumpton,  and  forty 
other  places,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  of  almost 
endless  variety.  In  the  hundred  of  Blackhum  8700  men 
are  employed  in  the  very  extensive  parish  of  Whalley,  3350 
in  the  township  of  Blackburn,  and  3500  in  the  other  town- 
ships of  that  large  parish :  the  township  of  Ribchester  (in 
the  parish  of  Ribchester)  contains  250:  besides .  these 
nearly  2000  are  similarly  employed  in  several  other  places 
in  Nackhnm  hundred.  In  the  hundred  of  Leyland,  Chorlcy 
contains  1200  males  employed  in  the  cotton  manufocture, 
the  township  of  Leyland  400,  and  the  residue  of  that 
parish  in  various  townships  collectively  2300  ^  in  other 
places  450.  In  the  hundred  of  Lonsdale,  north  of  the 
sands,  about  100  males  at  Coulton  and  40  at  other  places ; 
ui  Lonsdale,  south  of  the  sands,  about  140,  chiefly  at 
Catton,  Scotforth,  and  Halton.  In  the  hundred  of  Saiford 
the  town  of  Manchester  contains  about  12,000  men  cm- 
ployed  in  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures;  Salfoi-d  3500, 
including  many  makers  of  machinery  ;  Oldham  4000;  and 
Crampton,  in  that  parish,  4200 ;  Great  Bolton  and  LiUla 
Bolton  6100;  Bury  1600;  and  Tottington  1500  ;  Spolland 
and  Castleton  <in  Rochdale  parish)  20UO;  MidtUetou  town< 
ship  1100;  Chorlton  Row,  near  Manchester,  190U;  IKntcu- 
Noiris  1100;  and  other  townships  in 
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Manchester  about  4000  collectively  :  Pendleton  850 ;  and 
besides  all  these  thore  are  18,000  in  the  numerous  manufac- 
turing townsfaipsof  this  populous  hundred.  In  the  hundred 
of  West  Derby  the  town  of  Wigan  contains  2600  men  en- 
gaged in  manuftetnies ;  the  parish  of  Leigh  2800 ;  and  other 

} daces  about  3000.  The  makers  and  repairers  of  spinning- 
enniea,  looms,  and  other  machinery  employed  in  this 
cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  manufactures,  are  very  nnmerous, 
but  are  mostly  connected  with  the  cotton  fhctories  in  such 
manner  as  to  preclude  any  distinct  mention. 

The.  manufacture  of  woollen  articles  in  this  county  is 
comparatively  unimportant :  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  worsted-mills  and  as  fullers,  makers  of  baize,  blankets. 


and  flannels,  being  about  2700.  chiefly  at  Newchurch  in 
Whallev  parish,  in  Koehdale  and  at  Bury. 

At  Cnorlton-Row,  near  Manchester,  1900  men  are  era- 
ployed  as  workers  in  iron  and  brass ;  at  Ashton  240,  at 
Preseot  24,  in  the  parish  ofUlrerstone  14.  Themanu 
facture  of  hats  einplcQrs  550  men  in  several  of  <be  town- 
ships in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  and  300  at  Oldham.  In 
the  parish  at  Preseot  200  men  are  employed  in  making 
gtess  bottles  and  in  glass-grinding,  and  20  at  West  Derby. 
There  are  manuftictures  of  pins  and  of  sailcloth  at  Warring- 
ton ;  70  men  are  employed  in  making  sailcloth  at  Freckle- 
ton  ;  and  at  Liverpool  340  men  are  engaged  in  various 
manufactures  usual  in  a  large  seaport  town. 


JTu/oUowit^  Tabie  U  a  Summary     the  Popuhtiottt  every  Hundred,       at  taken  in  1831. 


;hdndr£ds,  towns. 

AND 

BOBOOGBS. 


Amounderness  . 
Blackburn 
Leytaud  . 

Lonsdale  (North  of  the 

Sands) 
Lonsdale  (South  of  the 

Sands) 
Salford  . 
West  Derby  . 
Lancaster  (Borough). 
Liverpool  (Borough)  , 
Manchester  (Town)  . 
Wigan  (Borough) 
Militia  under  training 

Totals 


BOnSEB. 


laUhitod. 


12,847 
29,509 
8.138 

4,603 

3,544 
75.665 
28.88-2;  31.200 


13,508 
31,249 
8.551 

4,763 

3,692 

83,901 


1.975 
29,546 
29,651 

3,870 


228,130 


2,173 
38,122 
38,888 

3,988 


260.025 


BulU- 


99 
97 
13 

20 

20 
608 
505 
7 

1,409 
80 
4 


2,842 


Unln- 
babiud. 


Famniai 

chiefly 

la  ActI- 
cultnn. 


733 
1,874 
518 

295 

196 
3,468 
1,385 
63 
1,207 
1,239 

288 


11,266 


OCCUPATIONS. 


3,309 
3,132 
1,875 

1,856 

1,802 
5.6SS 
6,657 
62 
227 
75 
16 


24,696 


Fnmillea 
chiefly 

emptoyod 
In  trade, 

lUBubui- 

wmI  han- 


8,191 
23,469 
5,251 

1,510 

1,001 
64.082 
16,280 

1,055 
18,881 
30,809 

3,164 


173,693 


not  torn- 
priuxt  In 
tlietwo 
prcoud- 

ing 
clufei. 


2,008 
4,648 
1,425 

1,387 

889 
14,134 
8,263 
1,056 
19,014 
8,004 
808 


PBBS0N8. 


61,636 


FemalM. 

TotUaf 
Fsnoni. 

HillM. 
tWMtty 

yBBNof 
■1^ 

34,091 

35,896 

69,987 

16,183 

62,966 

85,091 

168.057 

37,266 

24,127 

24,211 

48,338 

11,013 

12,126 

12,185 

24.311 

5,806 

9.975 

9,827 

19,802 

4,091 

211,337 

218,265 

429,602 

100,023 

83.855 

86.207 

170,062 

39.850 

5.471 

7,142 

12,613 

2,707 

87,919 

101,323 

189,242 

44,726 

87,320 

95,492 

182,812 

45,847 

9,948 

10,826 

20,774 

4,775 

1,254 

1,254 

650,389 

686,465 

1«336,854 

313,097 

The  population  of  lAncaahire  at  each  of  the  following 
periods  was  as  under — 

M&lei.  Pemnles. 

1801        322.356  350.375 

1811        394,104  434,205 

1821        512,476  540.383 

1831  650,389  686,465 
showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
604,123,  or  rather  more  than  98)  per  cent.,  which  is  41^ 
per  cent  above  the  whole  rate  oi  increase  throughout 
England. 

County  Expenses,  Crimp,  ^ — ^The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 


ToUL     IncreaM  par  cant. 

672,731 

828,309  23-13 
1,052,859  27-10 
1,336,854  26-97 


«. 
4 
7 
4 
4 


4  fbr  each  inhabitant 

4 

8 

4 


1801 1  were  148,882,  being 

1811      ..    306.797  „ 

1821    .  .    249,585  „ 

1831    .  .    293,226  „ 

The  expenditure  fbr  the  lame  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1837,  was  183,790/.:  assuming  the  popula- 
tion to  have  increased  since  1831  in  the  same  propwtion 
as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  ave- 
rage of  about  2a.  4^.  for  each  inhabitant.  All  these 
averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  Eneland  'and 
Wales. 

The  sums  raised  in  Lancashire  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  2Sth  March, 
1833.  was  430,429/.  1 1«.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various 
descriptions  of  proper^  as  follows:— 

On  land         .         .         £167.681  19«. 
DwelUng-honses        .  162,691  17 

Mills,  fkotnriea,  &e.     .  75,547  11 

Manorial  profits,  navigatiDii,  &e.  24,508  4 

430.429  11 

Hie  amount  expended  wafr— 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  ,  .  £274,981  11 
In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  17,215  13 
For  other  purposes  .        .  149.578  5 

441.775  9 


In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  yean  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  iho 
years  ending  March,  1834,  1835,  1836,  and  1 837,  there  were 
raised  428,770/.,  378,946/.  I4#..  331,740/.  7*.,  and  251,542/. 
respectively  ;  and  the  expenditure  for  each  year  was  as  fol- 
lows ^— 


1834.  1835.  1836. 

*.  £.       *.  J£.  I. 

Por  the  reliefof  the  poor  ,    953,415  0  £3^.059  10  193.!«4  a 

I»  tnitiof  l>w.reBioTalt,bc.   lfi.T7ft  0  11,695  8 

county-rate       .           >  133,19i  0  f  ' 

FOTftUoUwrpurpoaet       )  (64.888  8  W^tBO  13 


ia^7- 


S99S3 


ToUlmoBsyaponiM    £1SaSS]i  0    387,400  4    335,734  8 

The  saving  effected  in  the  sum  expended  in  1837,  as 
compared  wiui  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore  about 
371 '^t* )  <u>d  the  saving  eflbcted,  comparing  thesaiiie 
periods.  In  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  was 
2M^per  cent. 

The  number  of  'tumpike  trusts  in  Lancashire,  as  ascer- 
tained in  1835,  under  the  Act  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  nhap.  80, 
was  62;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  charge 
was  631.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and  parish 
compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  was,  in  1835,  139,833/., 
and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  as  Tol- 
lows : — 

Manual  labour  .  .  £30,407 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials  10,141 
Materials  for  surface  repairs  .  18,389 
Land  purchased  .  .  1,037 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials  234 
Tradesmen*!  bills  ,  2,637 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor  5,515  10 
Law  charges  .  ,  .  1,345  9 
Interest  of  debt  .  .  38,171  3 
Improvements  .  .  .  16,532  4 
Debt  paid  off  .  ,  ,  15,956  0 
Incidental  expenses  .  .  3,272  12 
Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed         .          .          .  229 


9 

0 
13 

6 
12 

6 


0 

10 


S  6 


Tulal  expenditure!    ^43,8«9  11 
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The  eoun^  expendltnie  in  1834*  exoluuTeof  that  for  the 
xdief  (tf  the  poor,  wu  39,169A  St,  Ad^  disbursed  as  fol- 
b«s:— 


BMdgaa,  Inuldiiw  and  reinin,  Seo. 
Gaoli,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &o.  . 
Lunatic  asylums  .  . 

IVoseeutions     .         .  . 
Clerk  of  the  peaee 
ConTeyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 
Conveyance  of  transports  . 
Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 
Constables,  nigh  and  special  . 
Coroner  .         .  . 

Miscellaneous    .         .  . 


£.  9.  d. 

116  3  4 

M79  0  8 

1.934  9  8 

19,903  11  11 

778  12  U 

3,076  IB  9 

1.949  5  7 

512  2  7 

1.563  3  3 

2.199  0  6 

2,467  IS  3 


Total  expenditure       39,169   3  4 

The  number  of  penons  charged  with  eriminal  ofienees 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  vith  1880,  1837, 
and  1834,  were  10,56^  13,873.  and  16,064,  respect- 
ively ;  making  an  average  of  1509  annually  iu  the  first  pe- 
riod, of  1982  in  the  second  period,  and  of  2295  in  the  third 
period.  The  number  of  persona  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in 
each  of  the  years  1S31,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  of  whom 
any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county-rate,  was  1706,  1068, 
and  2018  respectively. 

Among  the  persons  so  charged  with  oflfoneei  then  were 
committed  for 


Felonies  . 
Mfsdemeanors 


1S3L 

1628 
77 


1839.  1833. 
1867  1876 
110  143 


There  is  no  letani  of  the  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
yean ;  nor  of  the  muuber  eonvieted  tar  acquitted. 

At  the  aasiies  and  sessions  in  1837  thma  wen  3809  pei^ 
sons  chafed  with  criminal  oCbnoes  in  this  county.  Of 
these  167  were  dialled  with  oflfonees  against  the  person, 
81  of  which  were  for  common  assaults.  Ill  persons  were 
charged  with  ofiences  i^ainst  proper^  committed  with 
violence,  2292  with  offences  against  property  committed 
without  violence ;  6  were  committed  for  arson,  3  for  forgery, 
22  for  uttering  counterfeit  money,  &c.,  and  179  for  riot  or 
various  other  misdemeanors.  Of  the  whole  number  com- 
mitted, 2190  were  convicted,  374  were  acquitted,  and  as 
respects  the  remaining  245  no  bill  was  found,  or  there  was 
no  prosecution.  Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  convicted, 
29  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  none  were  executed,  their 
sentences  being  commuted,  8  to  transportation  for  tife^  12 
for  15  years,  2  finr  7  years,  and  7  to  diflferent  periods  of 
imprisonment  wA  exceeding  3  years ;  30  were  sentenced  to 
be  uansported  for  life,  and  1 1 1  for  different  periods ;  1  was 
sentenccHi  to  3  years'  imprisonment,  72  for  not  more  than  2, 
278  f<»  one  year  or  under,  and  1369  for  6  months  or  under ; 
2o  Trere  whipped  or  fined,  and  one  was  pardoned.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  ofienders,  2171  were  males  and  638  were 
lemales;  1259  could  neither  read  nor  write;  1349  could 
read  and  write  imper&ctly ;  160  could  read  and  write  well; 
11  had  received  superior  instruction ;  and  the  degree  of  in- 
struction of  the  remaining  30  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  in  1837  to  vote  for 
eoonty  members  was — in  the  northern  division  9691  ;  in  the 
uuthem  division  17,764:  together  27,445.  Of  these  16,669 
Tere  freeholders.  3827  leasebtdders,  1266  copyholders,  6396 
occupying  teiunts,  263  trustees,  35  mortgagers:  total 
27,445 ;  being  one  iu  48  of  the  whole  population,  and  one 
in  1 1  of  the  male  population  twenty  years  and  upwards,  as 
taken  in  1831.  The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of  county 
Ucmbers  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  457/.  8#.  3dl,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county 
rate. 

This  countv  contains  26  savings'  banks ;  the  number  of 
depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  SOthof  November, 
in  each  of  the  following  years,  wen  as  under 


1833L 


S6.637 


1833. 
39,160 


18M. 
3S^ 


Mnmber  of 
Amount  of 

Depmits  je9U.I41  ie970,9M  ^1.073^13  £],199,«S7  tflSiijOK  £l»V}jai 


2B3S. 
86,74* 


1833. 


18S7. 
40  6i9 


The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings'  banks  in  1835, 
1836,  and  1837,  wen  distributed  as  tuder' — 


NotexMeding^W 
„  fiO 
100 

M  150 
Abm     .  200 


1835. 
Depo-' 

shoM.  DaptMiU. 
jei37^ 

191671 
67,289 


'1836. 


1837. 


4.;30 

966 
fill 


Depo- 
■itva. 

19,687 
13.048 
S,235 

uss 

940 
218 


Dcpoilto. 

366.796 

auijns 

leOylfiO 

65,496 


Depo- 

•itOT*. 

19.807 
13,589 
6308 
1.W 
998 
IM 


Dcpodli. 

363.434 
367.15ft 

168,I«> 
49.918 


EducaHon.— The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
parUamentary  ntums  on  education  mode  In  the  session  of 

1836:— 

Sahmh,  SdwlUK  Tkilal. 
Infant  schools        .  .  .  123 

Number  of  infants  at  such  sdhools; 
ages  from  2  to  7  yean: — 

Jtalea  .  .  8,868 
Females  .  .  8,996 
Sex  not  specified    .  601 


6,360 


91,174 
97,984 


Daily  schools  ,      .         .  .  3087 

Total  of  children  at  such  sdiools: 

Males        .  .  49,439 

Females     .  .  34,801 

Sex  not  specified  .  6.934 

Daily  schools      .  2220 
Total  of  ehildxen      .      .  • 

Sunday  schools      .  .         .  964 

Number  of  childreu  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years :— • 

Males        .  .  91,043 

Females     .  .  96,559 

Sex  not  specified    .  12,176 

 198,777 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  had  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  ure  whole  of 
the  population  had  increased  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
1831.  and  supposing  that  this  part  of  the  population  bears 
the  same  relative  proportion  to  the  whole  as  it  did  in  1821, 
we  find  by  approximation  that  the  number  of  children 
residing  in  Lancashin  between  the  ages  of  two  and  fifteen 
in  1834  was  481,266. 

Of  the  Sunday-scbods  fifteen  an  returned  ftom  places 
when  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  idiildren,  1633  in 
number,  who  an  instruoted  therein  cannot  he  supposed  to 
attend  any  other  school.  At  all  other  plaoes  Bunoay-sehool 
children  mive  an  opportunity  of  resOTting  to  other  schools 
also ;  but  in  what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate 
entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain 
uncertain.  Eighty  schools,  containing  11.183  scholara, 
which  an  both  daily  and  Sunday-schools,  are  returned  from 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to 
have  been  thtis  far  created.  At  some  of  the  Sunday-schools 
in  this  county,  especially  at  Blackburn,  Great  and  Little 
BoltoQ,  Chorley,  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Oldham,  a  few 
persons  receive  instruction  who  are  upwards  of  twenty  years 
of  age.  Muring  allowances  for  these  causes  it  may  be  a 
toler^y  oorxeot  statement  to  say  that  about  one-half  of 
the  ehildroi  between  the  ages  of  two  and  fifteen  wen  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  this  county  at  the  time  this  return 
was  made. 

Maintmance  qf  School*. 


DMnrtpUoaoI 
SdMOl*. 

Brradownml. 

Bj  ■obaotiptlaB. 

friinMfaalw*. 

BobKrip.  and  pajr. 
meoirTDmnbalan 

ScUk 

Sdio- 
Un. 

ScUb 

sav 
Un. 

•cUh 

Sotan- 
Un. 

SsfaU. 

Ma- 
ura. 

Jatknt  Schoola 
DallT  School! 
SnodaySchooli 

241 
19 

19)464 

t.m 

11 

Si 

900 

■  1411 

imx 

102 
1691 
10 

2,624 

B8,033 
819 

SO 

s 

2,326 
10,225 
7.A63 

260 

U,8S8 

199909 

1803 

61,476 

us 

»,108 

The  schools  established  1^  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are— 

SduMli,  Scholan^ 
Infont  schools         •  .  10        .  1,467 

Daily  schools         •         .  90        .  7,917 

Sunday-seho(&       .         .         490        .  110,034 

The  sdiools  established  sinoe  1618  ara— 

MmUis. 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  1563  contuning  63,609 
Sunday-schools      .         .         756        .  164,038 

Eighty-four  bouding<«lu)e|§.f|^^i@  ^^^^ 
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of  daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county 
appears  to  be  conflned  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
Established  church,  or  of  any  other  lelif^ious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
aro  h^ra  included  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics; the  latter,  to  the  amount  of  15,9ifi  children,  are 
distinctly  specified  in  the  returns  from  this  county. 

There  are  lending-libraries  of  books  attached  to  321 
schools  in  the  county  of  Lancashire. 

LANCASTER.  [Lancashirk.] 

LANCASTER,  SIR  JAMES,  a  skilftil  seaman,  who 
received  for  his  services  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
Elizabeth,  conducted  the  first  voyage  undertaken  by  the 
newly  constituted  East  India  Company,  aj>.  1600-3,  and  es- 
tablished commercial  relations  with  tlie  princes  of  Achim 
in  Sumatra  and  Bantem  in  Java.  He  was  a  firm  believer 
in  a  north-west  passage ;  and  his  authority  had  much  weight 
in  promoting  the  numerous  attempts  made  in  that  enter- 
prising age  to  discover  one.  Lancaster's  Sound,  a  deep 
inlet  in  Baffin's  Bay.  74°  lat-,  was  named  after  him  by  Baffin, 
one  of  tiur  most  successful  explorers.  It  is  nearly  certain, 
from  tbe  last  discoveries  that  (his  inlet  does  actually  lead 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  north  of  America.  Relations  of  Sir 
J.  Lancaster's  first  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1591,  and 
of  a  successful  predatory  voyage  against  the  Portuguese  in 
Brasil,  in  1594,  are  given  in  Hakluyt's  '  Voyages,'  vol.  iii.: 
bis  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1600-3  is  contained  in 
Piirchas's  'Pilgrims,'  vol.  i.    He  died  in  1620. 

LANCELOT,  CLAUDE.   [Port  Royal.] 

LANCE'OLA,  a  genus  of  Crustaceans  established  by 
Mr.  Say  on  a  single  species,  Lanceolapelagica,  two  females 
of  which  only  he  appears  to  have  seen  taken  on  the  coast  of 
America,  in  the  Gulf  Streun.  M.  Desmaieat  is  of  opinion 
that  the  genus  belongs  to  the  Amphtpoda  hy  reason  of  its 
vesicular  oblong  bran^a,  to  the  nnmber  of  ten,  placed  at 
the  internal  base  of  the  feet,  except  thoAi  of  the  Ar»t  and 
seventh  pairs,  and  that  it  especially  approaches  Phro- 
nima  in  its  caudal  appendages,  which  consist  of  three  pairs 
uf  lanoeolata  styles,  which  are  double  and  supported  by 
depressed  linear  peduncles  annexed  to  the  sides  by  three 
rings  which  compose  the  tail.  Its  mouth,  provideid  with 
two  triarticulate  filiform  palps  and  bifid  jaw-feet,  bears 
analogy  to  that  of  the  Cloportes.  Its  general/orm  is  that 
'of  the  genus  Praniza  (which  M.  Desmarest  considers  to  be 
an  Isopod) ;  its  antenna,  composed  of  four  joints,  have  the 
last  joint  not  divided,  and  the  inferior  antennie  are  tbe 
longest.  The  superior  antennea  have  their  base  bidden. 
l*lie  eyet  are  elongated ;  the  front  is  concave ;  the/wf  are 
fourteen  in  nummr,  and  simple:  the  two  first  pairs  are 
compreraed,  and  the  sixth  is  the  longest  The  h«m  is  short 
and  transverse.  The  body  is  soft,  and  covered  with  mem- 
branous integuments;  the  tail  is  depressed,  narrower  than 
the  body,  and  its  terminal  segment  is  attenuated  between 
the  posterior  caudal  styles. 

LANCEROTA,  or  LANZAROTE.  [Canaries.] 

LANCIA'NO.  [Abruzzo.] 

LAND  in  its  most  restricted  l^al  signification  is  con- 
fined to  arable  ground.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  construed 
in  original  ^vrits,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  all  correct 
and  formal  pleadings. 

By  the  late  statute  of  Wills,  1  Victoria,  c.  26.  s.  26.  a 
devise  of  the  land  of  the  testator  generally,  or  of  the  land 
of  the  testator  in  any  place  or  in  the  occupation  of  any  per- 
son mentioned  in  the  will,  is  to  be  construed  to  include 
customary,  copyhold,  and  leasehold  estates  to  which  the 
description  will  extend,  as  well  as  freehold  estates,  unless  a 
•.ontrary  intention  appear  by  the  will.  In  its  more  wide 
legal  significalion  loud  extends  also  to  meadow,  pasture, 
woods,  moors,  waters,  &c. ;  but  in  this  wider  sense  the  word 
generally  used  is  lands :  the  term  land  or  lands  is  taken  in 
this  larger  sense  in  conveyances  and  contracts. 

In  conveying  the  land,  houses  and  other  buildings  erected 
thereon, as  wellas  mines,  &c.  under  it,  will  pass  with  it,  unless 
specially  excepted.  A  grant  of  ihe  vesture  of  certain  land  is 
more  restricted,  and  transfers  merely  a  partioulai-  or  limited 
right  in  such  land,  and  the  houses,  timber,  trees,  mines,  and 
other  real  thinga*  which  are  considered  as  part  or  parcel  of 
the  inheritanoB,  ore  not  convej^d.  but  only  corn,  grass, 
underwood,  &c.,  the  produce  of  the  land.  Other  limited 
or  particular  rights,  as  fishing,  cutting  turf,  &c.  may  bo 
granted,  which  confer  no  interest  in  the  land  itself,  or,  as 
't  is  called,  the  realty,  but  only  tbe  benefit  of  such  particular 


privileges.  But  a  grant  of  the  fruits  and  profits  of  tho  land 
conveys  also  the  land  itself.  Absolute  ownership  of  land 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  the  possession  downwards  of  the 
minerals,  waters,  &c,  and  also  upwards,  agreeably  to  the 
maxim, '  ei^us  est  solum,  ejus  est  usque  ad  coelum. 

Ownership  of  land  is  expressed  in  tbe  English  lav  hy 
the  term  rwd  property,  in  contradistinction  to  personal  pro- 
perty, which  consists  m  money,  goods,  and  other  movables. 

In  some  parts  of  England  the  word  'land*  is  ficquenily 
used  to  denote  tbe  fee  simple  as  distinguished  from  a  less 
estate,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  property. 
Thus  it  is  usual  to  say,  A  has  a  lease  of  such  an  estate  or 
such  a  house,  but  B  bias  the  land,  i.e.  the  reversion  or  re- 
mainder in  fee. 

lAud  is  legally  considered  as  enclosed  from  neighbouring 
land,  though  it  lie  in  the  middle  of  an  open  field,  and  may 
therefore  be  called  a  close;  and  the  owner  may  subdivide 
this  ideal  close  into  as  many  ideal  parcels  as  he  pleases, 
and  may,  in  legal  proceeditws.  describe  each  of  these 
parcels,  however  rainut^  as  nis  close.  An  illegal  entry 
mto  the  land  of  another  ia  therefbre  called,  in  law,  break- 
ing and  entering  his  close,  and  the  remedy  is  by  the  action  . 
of  trespass '  Quare  clausum  ft«git;*  it  having  been  necessary, 
when  writs  were  fhtmed  in  Latin  and  all  common  law  pro- 
ceedings were  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  court  in  that 
language,  to  insert  the  words  'Quare  clausum  fregiV  in  tho 
king's  writ,  or  the  party's  plaint,  by  which  tbe  action  hos 
commenced,  and  also  in  the  declaration  wherein  the  nature 
of  the  injury  was  more  circumstantially  detailed. 

Land  derelict,  or  left  dry  by  the  sudden  receding  of  the 
sea,  or  of  the  water  of  a  navigable  river,  belongs  to  the 
king  by  bis  prerogative ;  but  land  forme<l  by  alluvion,  that 
is,  by  gradual  imperceptible  receding  of  any  water,  or  by 
a  gradual  deposit  on  the  shor^  accrues  to  tbe  owner  of  tho 
odjoining  land. 
(Doctor  and  Student;  Co.  Litt.;  Comyn's  Dig.) 
LAND-TAX  is  a  branch  of  the  public  revenue  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  first  raised  in  its  present  form  in  1692.  It 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  system  that  pecu- 
niary assessments  should  he  made  ujpon  land  held  by  knight's 
service,  the  personal  military  services  of  the  tenantr  being 
in  this  and  m  other  countries  nmsidered  as  entitling  them 
to  exemption  from  tallage,  or  direct  taxation.  The  first  in- 
road upon  this  principle  in  England  was  the  payment  of 
escuage  as  a  commutation  for  personal  service.  This  was 
followed  hy  pecuniary  grants  made  by  parliament  in  tbe 
form  of  subsidies  upon  tne  abolition  of  tlw,militarv  tenures 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  vbidi  was  afierwuds  confirmed  by 
the  first  parliament  of  CharlesIL ;  the  ground  of  aemption 
ceased,  and  land  as  well  ui  personal  estate,  ms  made  the 
subject  of  assessment 

Until  1799  the  land-tax  was  granted  by  parliament  for 
only  one  year,  and  the  acts  undw  which  it  was  levied  were 
renewed  annually ;  but  in  that  year  an  act  was  passed  ren- 
dering the  tax  perjwtUBl,  the  object  of  this  alteration  being 
to  facilitate  the  raising  of  money  by  means  of  its  redera]>- 
tion.  Under  the  conditions  of  this  act  the  tax  was  ofTci-ed 
for  sale  first  to  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  it  was 
chargeable,  and  if  the  purchase  were  declined  by  him  then 
to  any  other  person,  in  which  latter  case  the  purchaser  was 
to  receive  the  amount  half-yearly  ftom  the  receiver-general. 
The  payments  were  in  either  case  to  be  made  not  in  money, 
but  by  tbe  transfer  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  national 
debt  The  advantage  stipulated  on  the  part  of  the  public  was, 
that  if  redeemed  by  the  ownerof  the  laud,  the  interest  or  an- 
nuity transferred  in  payment  should  exceed  the  annual 
amount  of  thetaxredeemed  by  lOpercent.;  and  if  purchased 
by  an  indifferent  party,  that  the  interest  or  annuity  should 
exceed  that  annual  amount  by  20  per  cent.;  for  example,  if 
the  land-tax  to  be  redeemed  by  the  owner  amounted  to  per 
annum,  the  sum  of  3  per  cent,  stock  to  he  paid  for  the  same 
would  be  1  azl.  %s.  Sd.,  the  annuity  in  respect  of  which  would 
be  6l.  \0s.,  or  10  per  cent,  advance  upon  the  tax.  If  the 
purchaser  were  a  stranger,  the  amount  of  3  per  cent,  stock 
would  be  200/.,  or  an  annuity  of  6/.  per  annum,  being  20 
per  cent  advance.  This  measure  met  with  only  a  partial 
success,  which  occasioned  several  modifications  to  be  made 
in  its  terms  with  the  vie#  of  rendering  them  moro  accept- 
able to  the  landowners.  Tbe  most  important  of  these  mo- 
difications neve  passed  in  181 1  and  1812.  when  the  manage- 
ment was  transferred  from  special  commissi onere  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  AQiiira  of  Taxes^  the  preference 
given  in  previous  acts  to  the  owners  was  revoked,  except 
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regarded  priority  vhere  competition  appeared,  and  the  pur- 
chase-money was  made  pavable  hy  thirty-two  half-yearly 
instalments.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  detailed  account 
of  the  amount  redeemed  from  time  to  time  under  these  acts. 
It  appears  from  a  report  made  by  the  commissioners  in 
May,  I82B.  that  up  to  tiiat  time '  the  number  of  sales  eflbcted 
had  been  3593,  the  total  value  thereof  1.438,513/,  4*.  Sd., 
and  the  total  amount  of -land-tax  redeetaed  thereby  could 
not  be  fairly  estimated  at  less  than  63,1002.  perannum.' 
Since  that  time  it  does  not  appear  that  any  further  account 
in  reference  to  this  plan  has  been  called  for  by  parliament. 

The  rate  at  which  this  tax  is  charged  is  4s.  in  the  pound 
on  the  annual  value.  The  amount  which  it  has  yielded  to 
the  exchequer  in  each  year  from  1828  to  1837  has  been  as 
follows:  — 1828,  1,168,264;.;  1829,  1,172,068/.;  1830, 
1.162,409;.;  1831,  1,161,312/.;  1832.  1,184,340/.;  1833, 
1,155,019/.;  1834,  1,203,578/.;  1835,  1,199.783/;;  1836, 
1,199,600;.;  1837.  1,192.635/. 

LANDAU  is  a  strong  fortress  in  Bavaria,  situated  in 
49*  II'  N.  lat  and  8*  9'E.  lone.,  in  a  beautiftil  valley  on 
the  river  Queich.  and  on  a  canal,  by  which  provisions,  mate- 
'  rials  for  building,  &c.,  are  conveyed  to  it  by  water.  Though 
small,  it  is  celebrated  in  military  history,  havrag  sustained 
several  memorable  sieges.  It  is  a  regular  octagon,  with  8 
curtains,  covered  by  7  bulwarks,  3  redoubts,  7  lunettes,  1 
fort,  3  whole  and  2  half  bastions,  and  surrounded  by  broad 
moats.  Tlie  barracks  and  casemates  are  bomb-proof.  It  is 
very  regularly  built  within,  has  two  gates,  a  large  parade, 
a  churcli,  which  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
in  commoa,  a  gymnasium,  various  public  offices,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  calico,  woollens,  linen,  bats,  fire-arms,  copper 
and  iron  fijundries,  £eo.  The  population  amounts  to  rather 
more  than  6000.  besides  the  garrison.  Landau,  which  was 
formerly  an  imperial  city,  was  ceded  to  France  in  1680,  and 
forliBcd  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1702  it  was  taken  by  the  Aus- 
triiins,  but  recovered  by  the  French  in  1703.  After  the 
b:iulc  of  Blenheim  in  1704  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Austrians,  who  retained  it  till  1713,  when  it  was  again 
ceded  lo  France.  In  1793  it  was  closely  but  unsuccessfully 
bcsiegefl  by  the  Austrians  and  Prussians.  The  first  treaty 
of  Paris,  in  lUH,  left  it  to  the  French ;  but  at  tbe  second 
treaty,  in  1815,  it  was  declared  a  fortress  of  the  German 
Confederation,  under  the  protection  of  Ba\''aria,  a  part  of 
whose  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  forms 
the  garrison. 

LAN  DEN.  JAMES,  a  mathematician  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Peakurk.  near  Peterborough,  in  January, 
1719,  and  died  atMelton,  near  the  same  place,  January, 
1790.  He  was  fbr  many  years  agent  to  Earl  Fitxwilliam ; 
but  no  details  have  been  published  of  his  life,  neither  have 
wc  heard  of  any  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  give. 

The  writings  of  Landen  stretch  over  a  long  period,  from 
his  first  essays  in  the  Ladies'  Diary,  in  1744,  to  his  paper 
on  rotatory  motion  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1785.  The 
thing  by  which  he  is  now  most  known  is  his  attempt  to 
derive  the  difierential  calculus  from  algebraical  principles, 
otlen  called  his  residual  analysis.  [Differkntial  Cal- 
CI1LUS.J  His  writings,  thot^h  they  contain  many  curious 
and  ongiual  theorems,  yet  are  mostly  upon  isolated  sub- 
jecls,  zind,  except  as  being  all  tlie  work  of  one  man,  need 
110  more  detailed  description  than  avolumeof  miscelkneous 
memoi  rs.  They  relate  for  the  most  part  to  points  of  tho 
integral  calculus,  and  of  dynamics ;  we  may  take,  for  in- 
stance, hid  determination  of  the  arc  of  an  hyp^rola  by 
means  of  two  elliptic  arcs,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1 775. 

The  writings  of  Landen  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  are,  his  'Mathematical  Lucu- 
^Jrations,'  J 755;  tlie  'Residual  Analysis,'  1764;  two  vo- 
Iijmes  of  Memoirs,  the  first  published  in  1780,  the  second 
written  near  tliu  end  of  his  life,  and  published  posthu- 
raonsly;  Tracts  on  Converging  Series,  1781-82-83. 

UNDER.  [QuoKRA.] 

LANDERNAU.  [FiniotehkJ 

IjANDES,  LES,  a  name  fbrmerly  given  to  Hhe  wild 
Mevile  districts  stretching  along  the  coast  of  Guyenne  and 
uaiicogne,  between  thoGironde  and  the  Adour.  The  name, 
which  denotes  heath  or  waste  open  country,  is  sufficiently 
dwcriptive  of  its  natural  character,  though  it  varies  con- 
siilerably,  the  part  near  the  coast  being  the  wildest.  The 
|I'^>'.rict  was  subdivided  into  Les  Landcs,  properly  so  called, 
iiuliiding  the  territories  of  Dax,  Albret,  Tartas,  and  Urt; 
L;  Pays  de  Maronne  -between  tlie  Adour  and  the  sea ;  Le 
i'i>)  8  de  Marausin,  on  the  coast,  north  of  Le  Pays  de  Ma- 


[  renno  ;  tlie  districts  of  Chalosse  and  Marsan  inland,  toward 
1  the  east ;  Les  Landes  de  Bordeaux,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city ;  Les  Petites  I^ndes,  between  Bazas  and  Mont 
do  Marsan;  and  Lea  Grandes  landes,  comprebendtng  the 
central  parts  of  this  extensive  waste.  The  former  high- 
road ftom  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  and  into  Spain,  ran  direct 
through  Les  Grandes  Landes ;  but  has  been  abandoned  for 
a  more  circuitous  inland  route  through  Les  Petites  Landes, 
by  Bazas,  Mont  de  Marsan,  and  Dax.  The  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  the  country  are  noticed  in  the  following 
ailicle. 

LANDES,  a  department  in  the  south-west  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Gironde,  on  the  east  by 
those  of  Lot  et  Garonne  and  Gcrs,  and  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Basses  Pyr^ndes  :  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea- 
coast  running  in  an  almost  undeviating  line  north  and 
south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Adour.  The  form  of  the  depart- 
ment approximates  to  that  of  a  quadrangle,  having  its 
northern  side  73  miles  long,  its  eastern  .side  42  miles,  its 
southern  side  60  miles,  and  its  western  side,  or  coast  line^ 
69  miles.  Its  area  is  estimatetl  at  463  square  French  leosnes 
(25  to  a  degree),  or  3541  square  English  miles,  just  about 
the  area  of  the  two  English  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk. The  population  in  1836  was  284,918,  or  above  80  to 
a  square  mile,  showing  the  density  of  the  population  to  be 
very  little  more  than  half  the  average  of  France;  and  far 
below  that  of  any  county  in  Englana  except  Westmoreland. 
Mont  de  Marsan,  the  capital,  is  in  43°  53'  N.  laL  and  0"  30' 
W.  long. ;  36d  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Paris, 
or  467  miles  by  the  road  through  Orleans,  Bloio^  Tours, 
Poitiers,  Angoulfime,  Bordeaux,  and  Bazas. 

The  sur&ce  is  generally  flat  The  range  of  hills  which 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Adour  from  that  of  the  Garonne 
skirts  the  department  on  the  north-east  side,  and  some  of 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  extend  into  it  on  the  south, 
but  it  has  no  considerable  elevations.  The  rocks  which 
pervade  it  generally  belong  to  the  supercretaceous  group, 
but  just  on  the  southern  border  the  strata  between  the 
chalk  and  the  newer  red  or  salifcrous  sandstone  crop  out 
chalk  is  not  found.  Tliis  southern  part  of  the  department 
yields  building-stone,  marl,  porcelain  clay,  and  some  iron. 
Along  the  coast  is  a  range  of  sandy  downs,  skirted  on  the 
land  side  by  a  line  of  etaugs,  or  pools,  of  which  those  of 
Orx.  Tosse,  Soustons.  Vieux  Boucau,  I/on,  St.  Julien, 
Aureillan,  Parentes  or  Biscarosse,  and  Sanguinet  or  Cozau. 
are  the  dtief.  The  last  three  communicate  by  a  narrow 
stream  with  each  other,  as  do  those  of  Tosse,  Soustons,  and 
Vieux  Boucau:  several  of  them  also  communicate  with 
the  sea. 

Theehief  rivers  of  the  department  are:  the  Adour,  which 
waters  the  southern  part ;  with  its  tributaries,  the  Midouze, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Midou  and  the  Douzo,  tbe 
Gabas,  the  Luy  de  France,  and  tbe  Gave  de  Pau,  beside  a 
great  number  of  streams  which  flow  into  these.  The  only 
river  in  the  northern  part,  of  any  size,  is  the  Leyre,  which 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams  both  rising  within 
the  department,  .The  Adour  enters  the  department  on  the 
east  side,  and  passes  by  Aire  and  Grenade  to  St  Sever,  where 
the  navigation  commences;  it  shortly  after  receives  the 
Gabas  on  the  left  bank,  and  flows  west  to  tbe  junction  on  its 
right  bank  of  the  Midouze.  which  U  na\^ble  from  Mont 
de  Marsan.  It  afterwards  receives  the  Luy  and  the  Gave 
from  the  Pyrenees  on  its  left  bank ;  both  the&e  streams  ate 
navigable  for  a  short  distance.  Tbe  river  navigation  of  ibe 
department  bas  an  extent  of  about  115  or  116  miles;  of 
which  the  navigation  of  the  Adour  is  78  miles  ;  that  of  the 
Midouze  about  27  miles;  and  that  of  the  other  two  about 
10  or  II  miles  together.  Tbe  rapidity  of  the  stream  renders 
tbe  navigation  of  the  Adour  of  very  little  use. 

There  ore  no  navigable  canals  in  tlie  department.  Several 
have  been  contemplated :  one  was  projected  as  far  back  as 
1781  by  Dupr£  de  St.  Maur,  then  intendant  of  Guyenne  ; 
it  was  to  run  fh>m  the  Gironde  below  Bordeaux,  by  tho  lino 
of  the  dtangs  to  the  mouth  of  the  Adour.  or  by  the  t^tatigs 
to  tbe  Bassin  d'Arcachon.  and  thence  by  the  course  of  the 
Leyre  and  the  Estrigon  to  the  Midouze  near  Mont  de  Mar- 
san. Another  canal  was  projected  to  run  from  tlie  Garonne 
at  Bordeaux  to  the  Adour  at  Dax.  A  company  was  formed 
and  a  royal  ordonnance  obtained  in  1821, for  executing  one 
of  these  works.  A  third  canal  has  been  projected,  and  wo 
believe  something  has  been  done  towards  its  execution, 
fVom  the  Gelize,  a  stream  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Gwonne,  to  tbe  Midouze  near  Mout  de  M^wn.  TlwugU 
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litUs  luB  been  done  in  these  great  workit  we  believe  the 
prqjects  have  not  been  given  up. 

The  high  road  from  Paris  by  Bwdeaux  into  Spain  enters 
the  department  at  Le  Potaau,  and  runs  south-west  by 
Roquefurt,  Mont  de  Morsan,  Tartas  and  Pontons,  to  St. 
Ssprit,  a  ftubui-b  of  Bayoiine,  where  it  crosses  the  Adour 
into  the  adjacent  department  of  Basses  Pyr^ndes.  A  road 
branches  off  from  tliis  at  Roquefort,  and  runs  south  by 
Vilieneuve  de  Marsanand  Aire  to  Fan,  capital  of  the  dep. 
of  Basses  Pyr^n^es;  and  a  road  from  St.  Esprit  runs  east 
by  Peyrehorade  to  the  same  ciw.  There  are  other  roads 
from  Tartas,  by  Grenade  and  Caieres,  to  Aire ;  and  from 
Mont  de  Mar&an,  by  St  Sever,  to  Orthes,  in  the  department 
of  Basiei  Pyrfin^.  The  older  and  more  direct  road  from 
Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  by  the  Grandes  Landes,  passes  by 
detached  posting-houses  and  miserable  villages.  It  is  in- 
dued in  many  parts  scarcely  a  road,  but  rather  a  track  across 
a  wild  sandy  oesert;  and  is  now  almost  deserted.  The  a^- 
grogata  length  of  the  government  roads  is  2B7  miles,  viz. 
175  in  repaur,  27  out  of  repair,  and  85  unfinished.  The  ag- 
gregate length  of  the  departmental  roads  is  207  miles,  of 
which  more  than  half  i*  unfinished.  The  bye-roods  and 
paths  are  in  number  1439,  in  aggregate  length  above  3000 
miles. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  the  department  is  small : 
in  the  part  south  of  tne  Adour,  some  maize  and  millet  and 
rye  are  grown,  and  a  little  wheat :  there  are  considerable 
vineyards,  which  produce  tolerable  wine;  much  fruit  is 

Srown,  especially  peaches,  and  also  madder.  North  of  llie 
.duur  the  country  consists  of  wide  plains,  on  which  nume- 
rous sheep  of  a  hardy  breed  find  scanty  pasturage.  Id 
some  parts  the  soil,  composed  of  an  ash-coloured  sand,  is 
too  unproductive  even  for  sheep-walks.  Forests  of  pine 
occupy  a  vast  extent  of  country.  The  pine  {pinas  maritima 
of  LinntDUs)  acquires,  in  the  sandy  and  else  unpruiluctive 
wastes,  a  height  beyond  that  which  it  attains  in  other  parts 
of  France ;  it  yielat  wood  for  the  carpenter  and  ma:>lb  for 
the  shipwright:  pitch  is  extracted  from  it,  and  charcoal  is 
manufactured.  Tlie  |)opulation  of  the  wilds  is  scanty.  Tlie 
peasantry  live  in  solitary  cabins:  the  bead  of  the  family 
engages  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  where  its  sterility  is 
diminished  by  nature,  or  counteracted  by  abundance  of 
manure:  the  younger  branches  go,  perhaps  twenty  miles 
from  home,  to  make  charcoal  in  the  forests,  or  to  attend 
their  flocks.  They  traverse  the  deserts  on  long  stilts,  that 
they  may  pass  dry-footed  through  the  morasses  wbith  from 
time  to  time  intervene.  The  shepherds  watch  their  tiucks, 
mounted  on  these  stilts,  and  resting  on  their  staves,  the  tops 
of  which  are  broad  and  roundod  to  afford  them  a  seaL  They 
employ  the  leisure  which  their  occupation  allows  in  knit- 
ing  large  woollen  stocking.  Some  good  horses  are  reai-ed 
on  the  wastes ;  mules  areltred ;  and  some  swine  are  kept. 
Poultry,  bees,  and  silk- worms  are  olyecta  of  attention  in  tne 
department. 

The  department  is  divided  into  fliree  arrondissemens ;  as 
follows  :— 

KaofCom.  Area  In  PopuUUon. 
AnoDdiuement.       Siluatkm.     in  188;.  tq-milM.    IS31.  1838. 

Montde  Marsan       N.        117     1985    9I,59S  93,292 

St.  Sever      .    .     S.  B.       114       661    90.446  90.500 

Bax  ....     S.W.       108       895    99,463  101,126 

339     3541  281,504  284.918 

The  number  of  cantons,  or  distnds  under  ajusticeof  the 
peace,  is  twenty-eight 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mont  de  Marsan  are  the  ca- 
pital, on  the  Midouze;  Roquefort  and  St.  Justin  on  the 
Douze,  Villeneuve  de  Marsan  on  the  Midou,  Grenade  and 
Cazi^res  on  the  Adour,  and  Houtans  on  a  stream  flowing 
into  the  Midou.  Mont  de  Marsan  was  built  by  Pierre, 
Vltcount  of  Marsan.  a.o.  1 140.  It  is  a  handsome  town  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Douze  and  the  Midou,  a[)proached  by 
finp  avenues  of  trees,  and  having  broad  straight  streets, 
neat  well-built  houses,  and  a  handsome  bridge  over  the 
Midou.  There  is  an  oflice  for  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  a  justiciary  court  and  prison  of  appropriate  archi- 
tecluro.  There  are  also  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  and  some 
barracks.  The  population  was  3774  in  1831,  and  4082  in 
1836.  There  arc  no  manufhctures,  except  a  trifling  one  of 
sailcloth ;  but  the  town  is  the  general  mart  fbr  the  supply 
of  the  neighbouriug  country,  and  is  the  residence  of  many 
genteel  famiUes.  During  the  war,  it  was  one  of  the  stations 
for  the  inland  communication  carried  ou  by  means  of  the 


Garonne  and  the  Hidouze  and  the  Adonr,  between  Bor- 
deaux and  Bayonne*  Mont  de  Marsan  ha*  a  high  school, 
a  library  of  10,000  or  12,000  volumes,  an  agricultural  society 
a  departmental  nursery-ground  and  several  baths.  Roque- 
fort has  some  lime-kilnsand  potteries;  some  trade  is  carried 
on  in  cattle,  wool,  honey,  and  wax.  The  population  is 
about  1500.  Villeneuve  de  Marsan  has  about  as  many  in- 
habitaota  as  Roquefort,  who  carry  on  considerable  trade  at 
their  marketa  and  their  fairs.  Some  miles  north  of  Mont 
de  Marsan  is  Labht  or  Albret,  now  a  village,  but  formerly 
the  capital  of  a  county,  the  lords  of  which  played  an  im- 
portant part  not  only  in  the  province,  but  lu  the  king^un 
at  large. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Sever  are  St  Sever,  Aire, 
Mugron,  and  Pontons*  on  the  Adour ;  Tartas  on  the  Mi- 
douze ;  SouTOOsse  between  Tartas  and  St.  Sever ;  Pimbo, 
Arboucave,  Samadet,  and  Montaul,  on  or  near  the  Gabas ; 
Ha'getmau,  or  Hagetmeau  (pop.  in  1831.  3053),  on  the 
Louts,  a  feeder  of  the  Adour,  and  on  the  road  from  St.  Se- 
ver to  Orthes ;  Geaune,  Loubouer,  and  Coudurea,  on  the 
Bas,  a  feeder  of  the  Gabas;  and  Mailt,  Amou,  and  Po- 
mares.  on  or  near  the  Luy  and  Its  branches.  St  Sever  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevation  near  the  Adour,  over 
which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge.  The  town  is  neat  and 
well  built:  it  has  a  terrace  comunnding  an  extensive  pros- 
pect The  population  of  the  commune  was  5949  in  183), 
and  5863  in  1836 ;  about  half  the  population  is  in  the  town 
itself.  Aire  is  described  elsewhere.  [Aikb.]  Hagetmeau 
has  many  tan-yards.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient  cas- 
tle. Tartas  is  in  a  pleasant  situation ;  and  the  upper  town, 
separated  by  the  Midouze  from  the  lower  town,  commands 
an  extensive  prospect  The  inhabitants,  about  2000  in 
number,  carry  on  considerable  trade  with  Bayonne^  by 
means  of  the  Adour. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Dax  are  Dax  (pop.  of  the  com- 
mune in  1831,  4716,  in  1836,  4776),  and  Saint  Esprit  (pop. 
of  commune  in  1831,  589S;  of  town,  4108),  a  suburb  of 
Bayonue,  on  the  Adour:  Cap  Breton  and  Vieux  Boucau,  on 
or  near  the  coast ;  and  Peyrehorade,  Nastingues,  Sorde,  and 
Habas,  on  or  hear  the  Gave.  Dax  and  St  Esprit  are  noticed 
elsewhere.  [Dax;  Bayonne.]  Cap  Breton  was  once  of 
greater  importance  than  now,  as  its  extent  and  the  number  of 
ruined  and  deserted  habitations  testify.  It  is  on  tbe  bank 
of  a  rivulet  the  mouth  of  which  once  formed  a  haven. 
Vieux  Boucau  (i.e.  Old  Mouth)  was  formerly  a  place  of  con- 
sequence. The  mouth  of  the  Adour  at  Bayonne having  been 
blocked  up  by  sand-hills,  the  river  forsook  its  channel,  and 
flowing  northward  on  the  inner  or  land  side  of  the  downs, 
which  line  the  coast  found  no  outlet  until  it  reached  Vieux 
Boucau,  where  it  entered  the  sea,  forming  a  haven  which 
gave  some  consequence  to  the  place.  Ine  river  pursued 
this  course  fur  nearly  140  years,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  above  200  years,  until,  in  A.D.  1579,  the  Bayonne 
moQth  was  deared  and  reopened.  This  restoration  of  the 
channel  to  its  former  course  caused  tfae  downfid  of  Vieux 
Boucau,  which  now  contains  scarcely  thirty  inhabited 
houses.  Peyrehorade  (pop.  in  1831,  1740  town;  2453  whole 
commune)  is  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  Uie  Gave  de 
Pau :  it  has  a  considerable  weekly  market  There  is  a  poor- 
house  or  hospital. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  are  not  considerable. 
There  are  many  tan-yards ;  some  woollen  cloths  and  coarse 
woollen  stuffs,  sail-doth,  and  table-linen  are  manufactured. 
The  exports  of  the  department  consist  of  hams,  sheep,  fruit 
cork,  deals,  pitch,  resin,  &c  There  is  no  port  along  the 
coast;  but  that  of  Bayonne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  is 
close  upon  the  border  of  the  department 

The  department  is  in  theiurisdictiun  of  the  Cowr  Royale 
and  the  arcuit  of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  Pau.  It 
toma  tho  diocese  of  Aire,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Auch.  The  diocese  was  in  existence 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  tho  sixth  century.  The  de- 
partment is  in  the  eleventh  military  division,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  are  at  Bordeaux.  It  sends  three  members 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  education  it  is 
considerably  below  the  average  of  France.  Of  the  young 
men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1  S^S-9,  only  twenty- 
eight  in  every  hundred  could  read  and  write,  while  the 
average  of  France  was  more  thau  thirty-nine  in  every 
hundred.   

LANDING-WAITBR,  an  officer  of  the  customs,  whose 
duties  consist  in  taking  an  accurate  account  of  tho  number, 
weight  measure  or  quality  of  the  vifBus^daKKiitiQns  of 
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merchandise  landed  from  foreign  countries  or  colonial  pos- 
sessions. Landing-waiters  likewise  attend  to  the  shipment 
of  all  goods  in  respect  of  which  bounties  or  drawbacks  are 
claimed.    These  officers  are  likewise  called  searchers. 

LANDGRAVE.  In  the  early  history  of  Germany  the 
Grave  was  an  inferior  judges  who  was  obosen  Iry  the  people 
for  his  experience  in  bnsiness.  He  was  hence  caHed  Gnm 
or  Grave  (t.  e.  gray,  or  aged),  or  more  probably  fVom  the 
old  German  Gere/a,  receiver,  afterwards  judge,  which  sub- 
sequently was  changed  to  the  present  German  title  Graf, 
which  we  translate  Count.  Under  the  Franks  the  Graves 
were  no  longer  chosen  by  the  people,  but  appointed,  like 
the  dukes,  by  the  kings,  and  were  j  iidges  of  a  district  (called 
a  Gau,  a  division  of  which  there  are  still  some  traces  in 
Germany,  as  the  Rheingau),  in  which  they  exercised  the 
rights  of  government  in  the  king's  name,  having  especially 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  police,  and  the  royal 
revenues.  After  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  the 
following  classesi  were  distinguished :  Palgnwe»(PMzgtSLt, 
iVom  p/aiz,  court),  who  lat  In  judgment  at  the  king's 
eourt,  and  summed  whether  a  suit  must  be  deciderl 
by  Ae  king  himself;  Margraves  (properly  Markgraves, 
Mailtgt^),  fVom  mark,  a  frontier  or  boundary,  who  were 
keepos  of  the  frontiers  (lords  of  the  marches) ;  Land- 
graioet,  after  the  eleventh  century,  so  called  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Markgravea,  they  being  governors,  or  graves, 
of  the  interior,  who  were  under  the  dukes,  and  to  whom  the 
graves  were  subordinate.  They  very  soon  however  made 
themselves  independent  of  the  sovereign.  The  Markgraves 
of  Thiiringen  assumed  the  title  of  Landgraves  towards  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  it  was  obtained  in  the  next 
centufT  bythe  Graves  of  Hesse,  in  whose  dominions  the  title 
is  still  borne  (with  the  exception  of  the  sovereigns  of  H  esse- 
Cusel  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  their  presumptive  heirs) 
by  all  the  membon  and  collateral  branches  of  the  reigning 
fiimilies. 

LANDGUARD,  FORT.  [Hakwich] 
LANDRE'CY,  or  LANDRECIE.  [Nord.] 
LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  [Gardes.] 
LANDSCRONA  is  a  town  in  Sweden,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Sound,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  between  Cape  Kul- 
ler  and  the  town  of  Malmo,  and  opposite  the  small  island 
of  Hven,  55°  51'  N.  lat.  and  12"  8'  E.  long.  It  is  situated 
in  the  province  of  Skonen,  and  in  the  Ian  of  Malmij,  in  a 
level  and  fertile  oountry,  in  which  much  tobacco  is  grown. 
Ito  harbour  is  rather  spacious  and  very  safe.  Being  situated 
neariy  opposite  the  capital  of  Denmark,  the  harbour  as  well 
as  the  town  are  well  fortified.  Its  population  amounteil  in 
1B85  to  3722,  and  is  supposed  to  exceed  at  present  4000 
iOuls.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  and  has 
some  manufectures  of  tobacco  and  starch,  and  also  some 
suga^-faouses,  tannaies,  and  soap-houses,  the  produce  of 
which  is  sent  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  harbours  of  Swe- 
den.  There  ia  a  good  grammar-school  in  the  town. 

LANDSHUT,  one  of  tlie  prettiest  and  most  acreeable 
towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  lies  in  48"  30'^  N.  lat. 
and  12"  T  E.  long.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful 
country  on  the  banka  of  the  Isar,  over  which  there  is  a  new 
bnd{^.  The  principal  portion  of  the  town  consists  of  two 
lonff  broad  ana  straight  streets,  connected  by  a  number  of 
narrower  ones.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  brick,  and 
many  of  them  have  gardens.  The  open  parts  are  two 
tnarket-places  and  the  parade-squa/e.  The  most  remark- 
able buildings  are  the  palace,  called  the  Neue  Bau  (New 
Building),  the  house  of  the  provincial  assembly,  an  hos- 
pital, and  two  parish  churches,  of  which  St.  Martin's  is 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  steeple,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Ger- 
many :  this  steeple,  which  is  said  to  be  456  feet  in  height, 
commands  a  magnificent  and  most  extensive  view  over  almost 
the  whole  plain  of  Bavaria.  On  a  mountain  near  the  town  is 
the  antient  castle  of  Trausnitz,  which  was  formerly  a  strong 
fortress,  and  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.  On 
the  declivity  of  this  mountain  is  the  botanic  garden.  A 
suburb  is  built  on  an  island  fermed  by  the  Isar.  In  tiie 
Tear  1800  the  university  of  Ingolstadt  was  transfored  to 
l^idshut,  but  in  1 826  it  was  removed  to  Munich.  There  are 
however  stUt  a  seminary  of  Catholic  divinity,  a  gymnasium, 
a  lyceum.  and  a  chimrgical  clinical  school.  There  are 
some  mannfeotoriea  of  cloth,  leather,  starch,  playing-cards, 
snuff,  and  tobacco,  but  all  on  a  small  scale ;  the  breweries 
and  distilleries  are  however  extensive.  Landsbut  was  for- 
merly an  important  fortress,  as  its  name,  *  Guard  of  the 
Country/  fwrns  to  imj^y.  It  hae  accordingly  suffered  se- 


verely in  times  of  war,  as  in  1 742, 1 74S,  and  from  the  French 
invasions  in  1796,  1800,  1805,  1809.  The  population  is 
now  nearly  8000. 

LANFRANC,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at 
Pavia,  A.D.  1005,  where  he  was  instructed  in  grammar  and 
logic.  After  the  death  of  his  fiither,  who  was  a  counsellor 
to  the  senate  of  that  town,  he  spent  some  years  in  the  study 
of  rhetoric  and  civil  law  at  Bologna,  whence  he  returned  to 
his  native  city,  and  commenced  as  advocate  in  the  courts  of 
law.  Thinking  this  too  narrow  a  sphere,  he  removed  into 
France,  and  opened  a  school  at  Avranchea,  which  was  soon 
crowded  with  students  of  high  rank.  In  a  journey  to 
Rouen  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  robbed  and  left  bound 
in  a  wood,  where  he  was  found  the  next  morning  by  some 
peasants,  who  carried  him,  almost  dead,  to  the  abbey  of 
Bee.  Here  he  was  treated  with  so  much  tenderness,  that 
when  he  recovered  he  became  a  monk  in  that  abbey,  a-d. 
1041.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  was  ohosen  prior  of 
Bee.  Here  he  entered  into  a  long  and  violent  controversy 
with  Berenger,  archdeacon  of  Angers  and  master  of  the 
academy  of  Tours,  on  the  sulgect  of  the  Eucharist,  whidi 
at  that  day  made  no  little  noise  in  the  church.  His  ftime 
ultimately  procured  him  the  favour  of  his  sovereiji^n,  'Wil- 
liam duke  of  Normandy,  who  made  him  one  of  liis  coun- 
sellors, employed  him  in  an  important  embassy  to  the  pope, 
and  appointed  him,  a.d.  1062,  abbot  of  his  newly-erected 
monastery  of  St.  Stephen  at  Oajan.  Here  be  established  a 
new  academy,  which  became  no  less  famous  than  those 
which  he  had  before  set  up  at  Avranches  and  Bee.  "When 
the  see  of  Canterburv  became  vacant  by  the  deposition  o£ 
Stignnd,  William,  wno  bad  effected  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, procured  his  election  to  that  see,  August  15,  aa 
1070,  and  with  some  difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept 
the  station.  To  thechurchof  Canterbury  be  proved  a  great 
benefactor,  by  asserting  its  right  to  the  primacy  of  England, 
by  recovering  many  of  its  possessions,  and  by  rebuildingtbe 
cathedral.  During  a  large  portion  of  the  reign  of  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror,  Lanfranc  enjoyed  a  high  de^ee  of  favour; 
and  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  both  m  church  and 
state,  under  William  Rufus,  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  May  28,  aj>.  1069,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age. 

Several  of  our  historians  who  were  almost  his  con- 
temporaries speak  in  very  advantageous  terms  of  the 
genius  and  erudition  of  Lanfranc ;  and  some  of  them,  who 
were  personally  acquainted  with  him,  represent  him  as  the 
most  learned  man  of  his  age.  His  writings  consist  of  com- 
mentaries on  St  Paul's  Epistles,  sennon%  lettem,  and  his 
Treatise  on  the  Eucharist  against  Berenger.  This  last  pro* 
duction  rendered  him  a  promgious  favourite  with  the  literary 
historians  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  works  were 
collected  and  edited  by  Lucas  d'Achery,  at  Paris,  fol., 
1648. 

(Histoire  Litcraire  de  la  France,  tom.  viii. ;  Tanner, 
Bibl.  Brit.  Hib. ;  Henry's  Hist,  qf  Great  Britain,  8vo.  ed., 
Lond.,  1805,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  126-128.) 

LA'NGAHA.  [ViPERiDjB.} 

LANGHORNE,  JOHN,  was  bom  at;  Kirkby  Stephen, 
in  Westmoreland,  in  1735,  and  educated  at  the  school  of 
Appleby.  Being  too  indigent  to  proceed  to  the  university, 
he  n^  recourse  to  private  tuition,  took  orders,  and  in  1760 

entered  himself  as  a  ten-year-man  at  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Having  fallen  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  the 
gentleman  in  whose  &mily  he  lived,  he  offered  her  his 
hand,  and  on  being  refused  quitted  his  employment,  and 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  obtained  a  curacy,  helped  to 
support  himself  by  his  pen,  and  soon  became  a  well-known 
and  popular  author.  Dr.  Hurd  appointed  him  assistant 
preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  a  short  poem,  called 
'  Genius  and  Valour,*  written  in  defence  of  the  Scotch 
against  the  coane  abuse  of  Churchill  and  others,  procured 
for  him,  from  the  university  of  Edinbiu-gh  in  1766,  the 
degree  of  D  J>.  In  the  following  year  he  renewed  his  suit, 
and  was  accepted.  The  living  of  Blagden  in  Somersetshire 
was  Durchased  for  him ;  but  in  the  first  year  of  his  marriage 
his  happiness  was  interrupted  by  tho  death  of  his  wife  in 
childbed.  To  solace  his  grief  he  undertook,  with  his 
brother,  the  new  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  published 
in  1771,  by  which  he  is  best  known.  In  accuracy  this  has 
doubtless  the  advantage  over  Sir  Thomas  North's  old 
version  from  the  French  of  Amyot,  but  it  is  much  inferior 
in  spirit  and  effect.  Having  married  again,  he  lost  his 
second  wife  in  1776,  also  in  childbed.  T^ia,  double  dia:p* 
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eintmmit  is  said  to  liave  led  him  into  mteraperate  habits, 
e  died  in  April,  1779. 

Langhnme  wrote  tales,  poems,  chiefly  short,  and  aermons, 
which  did  not  cdlablt»h  for  him  much  reputation  as  a 
divine.  Hia  prose  is  flowery  and  sentimonial,  his  verses 
pleasing  and  harmonious  but  over  ornamented,  Eeidom 
riling  above  prettiness,  and  often  spoiled  by  affectation. 
They  have  a  placo  in  Chalmers's  '  British  Poets.'  For  the 
list  of  Laiii'liorne'a  works  see  Watt.  Bibl.  Brit.  The 
poems,  published  by  his  son  in  1602,  contain  a  Life  of  the 
authur. 

LANGELAND.   [Denmark;  Funen.] 

UVNGRES,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  anondisse- 
mont  in  the  department  of  Haute  Marne,  167  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Paris.  This  town  takes  its  name  from  the 
Ltngonea,  one  of  the  Celtic  nations.  Strabo  gives  to  this 
nation  the  names  hlyyows  and  Kiyt&moi:  Ptolemy  colls 
them  Khyyuvts,  They  were  among  the  tribes  who,  in  the 
time  of  Cesar*  embraced  the  Roman  alliance,  and  they  re- 
tained a  considerable  degree  of  liberty  even  under  the  em- 
perors. "Dieir  chief  town  was  called  Andomatunum ;  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  called,  after  the 
name  of  the  people,  Lingones ;  and  thence  by  corruption 
Langres.  It  was  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the 
Romans:  many  antiquities  have  been  found;  and  there  yet 
remain  the  ruins  of  two  triumphal  arches,  one  erected  to 
Probus  and  one  toConstantius  Chlorus.  Langres  was  much 
injured  in  the  invasion  of  Gaul  the  barbarous  tribes 
iraich  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire.  It  stands  on  an 
elevated  site  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  hills 
which  unite  the  C^ennes  with  the  Vosges,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  Marne.  It  is  suirounded  by  old  fortifica- 
tions raised  during  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  well  built, 
but  is  adorned  with  fountains  and  promenades.  The  cathe- 
dral is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and 
for  its  antiquity ;  some  part  of  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
heathen  temple.  There  are  a  town-ball  aud  a  theatre.  The 
population  of  Langres  in  1831  was  5960  Jbr  the  town,  or 
7460  for  the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  7677  for  the 
oommime.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cutlery,  especially 
aeissars,  leather,  and  earthenware ;  there  are  many  brew- 
eries. The  inhabitants  trade  in  millstones,  skins,  igrain, 
flax,  hemp,  wool,  &o.  There  are  eight  yearly  fturs.  There 
are  tffo  seminaries  fbr  the  priesthood,  a  high-school,  a 
drawing-schooU  and  lectures  on  mechanics  and  geometry 
applieu  to  the  arts.  The  public  library  consists  of  30,000 
volumes.   There  are  a  foundling  and  two  other  hospitals. 

This  city  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
Julius  Sabinua,  who  assumed  the  purple  against  Vespasian, 
and  was  concealed  for  nine  years  after  his  defeat  by  the 
faithful  affection  of  his  wife  Epponina.  (Tacit,  Hist.,  iv. 
67.)   It  was  also  the  birtli-place  of  Diderot. 

LANGTOFT,  PETER,  an  English  chronicler  who  lived 
at  the  end  (tf  the  thirteenth  and  be^nningof  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  a  eanon-re^ular  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin  at 
Bridlingtoa  in  Yorkshire.  He  translated  fVom  the  Latin 
into  French  verse  Herbert  Bosenfaam'a  (or  Boscam's)  *  Life 
ctfThomas&Beoket,'  and  compiled,  likewise  in  French  verse, 
a  *Chronicle  of  England,'  manuscripts  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  Cottonian  Collection,  Julius  A.V.,  in  the  old 
Royal  labrary  at  the  British  Museum,  and  among  the 
Arundel  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Heralds"  Col- 
I^.  The  '  Chronicle'  begins  with  the  fable  of  the  Trojans, 
and  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Latigtoft  is  believed  to  have  died  early  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  Robert  de  Brunne  gave  an  English  metrical 
version  of  Langtoft,  which  was  edited  at  Oxford,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  by  Heame,  in  1726.  (Heame's  Pr^.  to  Peter  Lang- 
toft ;  Tanner,  Btbl.  Brit.  Hib. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Dict^ 
xix..  p.  526.) 

LANGTON.  STEPHEN,  was  a  native  of  England, 
having  been  bwR  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
according  to  one  account  in  Lincolnshire,  according  to 
another  in  Devonshire.  After  finishing  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  Paris,  he  taught  with  npplause  in  that  se- 
minarj',  and  grarlually  rose  to  the  oflicc  of  its  chancellor. 
He  held  this  rank,  and  had  also  obtained  some  preferment 
in  the  church  of  his  native  country,  when  he  visited  Rome, 
about  the  year  1206,  on  the  invitation  of  Pope  Innocent  III., 
who  immediate^  honoured  him  wilh  the  puqile  by  the 
title  of  Cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogonus,  and  soon  after  recom- 
mended him  to  be  elected  to  the  Archbishopri'!  of  Canter- 
buiy,  then  considered  as  vacant  by  the  rejection  of  the 


claims  both  of  Reginald  the  sub-ivin'  of  Christ-churcli. 
whom  his  brother  monks  had  in  the  first  instance  appointed 
to  succeed  the  last  archbishop  Hubert,  and  of  John  de  Giay. 
bishop  of  NorwicI),  whom  they  had  afterwards  substituted 
in  deference  to  the  commands  King  John.  Langton  was 
elected  by  a  few  of  the  monks  who  wa%  then  at  Rome,  and 
was  consecrated  by  Innocent  at  Viterbo,  17th  June,  1 207. 
John's  determined  resistance  to  this  nomination  gave  rise  to 
the  contest  between  him  and  the  pontiff  which  had  such 
important  results.  [Innocent  III. ;  John,  King  of  Eng- 
land.] The  consequence,  in  so  far  as  Langton  was  con- 
cerned, was,  that  he  was  kept  out  of  his  see  for  about  six 
years ;  till  at  last,  after  the  n^ociation  concluded  by  tho 
legate  Pandulf,  John  and  the  cardinal  met  at  Winchester, 
in  July,  1213,  and  the  latter  was  fully  acknowledged  oa 
archbisliop.  In  the  dose  union  however  that  now  foUowed 
between  John  and  Innocent,  Luigton,  finding  his  own  in- 
terests and  those  of  the  clergy  in  general,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  opposnl  to  those  of  ttie  sdng,  disregarded  by  the  pope, 
was  naturally  driven  into  confederacy  with  the  insurgent 
baions,  among  whom  the  eminence  of  his  station  and  the 
ascendency  of  his  talents  soon  acquired  him  a  high  influ- 
ence, and  ID  whose  counsels  he  took  a  prominent  part  It 
was  he  who,  at  the  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  revolt  at 
London,  25th  August,  1213,  suggested  the  demand  for  a 
renewal  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.  To  the  cause  of  the 
national  hherties,  which  he  had  thus  joined,  he  adhered 
without  swerving  throughout  the  rest  of  the  contest ;  a 
course  by  which  ne  so  greatly  offended  the  pope,  that  on  his  , 
refuud  to  excommunicate  the  opponents  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, after  John's  perfidious  attempt  to  release  himself 
from  his  engagements  at  Runnymede,  he  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1215  suspended  by  Innocent  from  the  excr- 
cise  of  his  archieplacopal  functions.  After  this  the  name  of 
Cardinal  Langton  is  little  mentioned  by  the  histcrimis; 
but  he  continued  to  preside  over  the  church  till  his  dcuih, 
9th  July,  1228.  He  was  a  person  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, and  is  the  author  of  various  theological  tracts,  some  of 
which  have  been  printed,  and  lists  of  all  of  which  that  tiic 
known  are  given  by  Cave  and  Tanner.  It  has  been  ohon  u 
in  a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Warton's  'History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry  '  (ii.  80),  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  'Uyw^ 
ton  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  drama  in  the  Fiunr-h 
language,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  M.  de  la  Rue 
(in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  xiv.),  on  no  better  grounds  tliun 
the  manuscript  having  been  fiiund  hound  up  with  one  of 
the  cardinal's  sermons. 

LANGUAGE.  The  purpose  of  the  following  remarks  is 
to  show  generally  what  lani2:uage  i?,  and  to  point  out  ihe 
principles  according  to  which  particular  languages  should 
be  studied  and  compared.  All  languages  may  oe  viencd 
simply  as  existing  phtenomeno,  without  any  reference  to  tlie 
changes  which  they  have  undergone.  The  history  of  such 
changes  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  man,  and  is  necessary 
for  a  full  end  complete  understanding  of  any  givenlanguage; 
but  a  language,  considered  in  any  stage  of  its  development, 
and  progress,  is  in  its  essentials  as  language  one  and  the 
same  phflenomenon.  The  origin  of  language,  like  tliat  of 
man  himself,  is  unknown,  beyond  the  brief  statement 
given  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  That  man  has  the  &cultjr  of 
speech,  is  only  another  mode  of  saying  that  by  his  organiza- 
tion he  is  qualified  to  produce  all  the  sounds  which  compose 
spoken  language.  Whether  man,  being  originally  endowe«l 
with  this  power,  gradually  formed  language,  stimulated  by 
his  instincts  for  social  life,  and  guided  by  his  intelleclu;il 
powers;  or  whether  language,  and  not  the  bare  faculty  of 
speech,  was  conferred  on  him  by  tho  same  power  which 
called  him  into  being,  are  questions  that  cannot  be  answered, 
and  fbr  our  present  inquiry  they  are  unimportant  If  any 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  w  narrative  of  the  creation 
in  the  sacred  Soriptui-es,  it  is  in  fiivour  of  the  hypothesis 
that  language  was  given  to  man;  a  conclusion  which 
even  those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account 
must  admit  to  contain  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulty  that  has  yet  been  proposed.  The  suppo- 
sition that  language  was  gradually  formed  by  the  ef- 
forts of  man  may  be  put  side  by  side  witli  tlie  notion  that 
man  was  originally  a  solitary  savage  animal,  that  society 
was  formed  by  his  perception  of  the  advantages  of  union, 
and  that  thus  barbarism  was  gradually  exchanged  for  civi- 
lization. If  this  latter  hypothesis  is  justly  rejected  as  not 
only  unsupported  by  any  evidence,  hut  as  contrary  to  tho 
recorded  experience  of  maakind.  the  former  hypotbesisi 
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tliat  of  man  constructing  language*,  if  it  does  not  necessarily 
&U  with  it,  must  at  least  be  greatly  shaken. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  opinion,  not  here  expressed,  but 
only  intimated,  that  the  history  of  many  languages  shows 
a  gradual  progress  from  rude  beginnings  to  a  more  perfect 
state,  and  that  so  &r  back  as  we  can  trace  most  cultivated 
tongues,  they  bear  the  impress  of  a  ruder  state  than  that 
exhibited  at  any  subsequent  stage  in  their  derebpraent, 
and  that  the  social  state  of  which  they  ore  the  index  and 
the  exposition  has  had  a  progress  of  improvement  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  language.  Without  fully  admitting 
all  that  is  contained  in  such  olijeetion>  we  may  reply,  that 
wp  know  littie  of  any  language  liefore  the  time  when  it  was 
committed  to  writing,  and  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  remoter  origin  of  any  language,  there  being  no  one  of 
which  we  can  afKrm  that  it  is  either  unconnected  with 
every  other  existing  language,  or  unoonneoted  with  some 
language  no  longer  known. 

A  deflnition,  or  rather  a  description,  of  what  language  is, 
may  be  req^uired  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks :  that  which 
we  shall  give  does  not  aim  at  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as 
to  be  above  criticism ;  it  is  merely  such  a  description  as 
will  show  what  it  is  that  we  are  speaking  about ;  and  per- 
haps there  would  be  no  great  impropriety  in  leaving  it  unde- 
fined, and  allowing  each  person  to  wdlect  his  definition  from 
what  is  here  said. 

Language  consists  of  vocal  ioundaIl.AKyinc]i  which  convey 
to  the  hearer  the  sMne  conceptions  as  those  which  prompt  the 
speaker  to  utter  the  sounds.  Any  sounds  then  are  a  compo- 
nent part  of  lu^uage  which  produce  in  the  hearer  the  coun- 
terpart of  that  mental  state  of  which  these  sounds  are  the 
material  and  sensible  signs.  But  language,  as  it  exists,  pre- 
sents  great  varieties,  and  though  all  languages  have  many 
sounds  in  common,  which  are  universally  significant  and  in- 
telligible,  the  greatest  part  of  the  sounds  composing  any  given 
language  are  only  intelligible  to  those  who  from  their  early 
youth  and  long  experience  have  become  familiar  with  them. 
But  this  fact  does  not  afiect  the  definition  of  language.  If 
any  two  human  beings  can  by  vocal  sounds  mutually  convey 
to  each  oth«  their  desires,  thoughts,  and  conceptions,  this 
possession  of  a  common  power  and  capacity  constitutes  the 
possession  of  a  common  language.  When  this  power  and 
capacity  are  common  to  a  considarable  number  of  persons 
living  in  a  community,  the  exercise  of  them  constitutes 
and  makes  alanfipiage.  Whether  the  vocai  sounds  employed 
are  many  or  few,  or  whether  the  language  is  rude  or  culti- 
vated, makes  no  dilfemiee  fbr  the  purposes  of  this  general 
description. 

A  language  then  must  be  viewed  as  the  totality  of  the 
vocal  sounds  by  which  the  members  of  any  given  society 
communicate  to  one  another  their  inward  conceptions.  As 
action  or  motion  of  the  body  and  all  its  parts,  and  the  ap- 
plicatbn  ctf  the  bodily  powers  to  various  purposes  and  ends, 
are  the  signs  and  exprenion  of  the  sensations  and  of  the  will, 
the  result,  as  it  were,  of  the  moving  power  within,  so  Unguage, 
vluch  is  itself  in  its  material  character  nothini;  more  than 
a  corporeal  act)  is  another  mode  of  signifying  and  expressing 
the  same  thtoga.  But  language  is  tbe  expression  (whether 
))erfeclly  or  imperfectly,  is  nothing  to  the  general  truth  of 
the  proposition)  of  our  intellectual  and  judging  faculties 
also ;  and  its/orm  is  therefore  necessarily  subordinate  to  tbe 
laws  of  the  human  mind. 

Thus  language  can  do  more  than  other  corporeal  acts: 
they  can  only  express  desire,  will,  purpose,  design,  but  they 
cannot  express  many  of  those  things  which  only  exist  as 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  or  are  only  modes  and  forms  in 
which  the  mind,  according  to  its  laws,  views  things  and 
the  relations  of  things.  Language  therefor^  in  addition  to 
its  power  of  expressing  what  canlw  expressed  by  other  cor- 
poreal signs,  has  a  peculiar  power  of  conveying  from  one 
person  to  another  notions,  as  conceived  by  the  minil,  which 
hare  no  actual  existence,  or  which  at  least  can  only  be 
mentally  conceived  to  exist.  The  degree  in  which  language 
is  capable  of  doing  this  depends  on  the  mental  cultivation 
which  the  people  using  it  have  had :  for  without  such  culti- 
vation language  is  not  wanted  for  the  expression  of  maay 
notions,  and  unless  preceded  by,  or  accompanied  by,  such 
cultivation,  such  part  of  language  cannot  exist.  The  lan- 
guage of  many  nations  may  be  so  poor  in  sounds  and  the 
combinations  of  sounds,  as  to  convey  very  little  more  from 
one  person  to  another  than  can  be  conveyed  by  other  cor- 
poreal signs;  or  a  very  few  sounds  and  combinations  of 
• '  Ike  miwtng  of  Lnmags  b  Mnd  tm.  Coiwwt,'— Huib'i  Stnm,  3U. 
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sounds,  aided  by  the  other  nafural  signs,  may  he  sufficient 
for  all  tbe  purposes  of  social  existence.  But  even  in  the 
poorest  languages  many  names  of  things,  that  is,  general  or 
universal  terms,  are  required  to  express  the  meaning  of  a 
speaker  when  the  objects  referred  to  are  not  present,  and 
probably  there  is  no  language  which  does  not  contain  a  con- 
siderable number  of  abstract  terms,  indicating  not  only  things 
and  qualities  which  are  the  objects  of  a  sensuous  intuition, 
but  also  those  which  are  the  objects  of  a  non-sensuous  intui- 
tion. Every  language  also,  however  poor,  must,  as  far  as  its 
powers  extend,  express  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  views  or 
contemplates  things  and  tlie  relations  of  things ;  and  the  form 
therefore  of  every  language  is  necessarily  subordinate  to  the 
laws  of  the  human  mmd,  by  which  wc  mean  that  the  choice 
of  the  vocal  soundft  intended  to  express  any  distinct  meaning 
must  have  respect  to  the  notions  which  the  speaker  intends 
to  convey,  ana  their  arrangement  must  have  a  settled  con- 
formity to  the  order  and  sequence,  as  among  themselves, 
of  such  notions,  or  in  other  words,  their  mutual  relations. 

The  matter  then  of  which  language  consists  is  vocal 
sounds  :  the  fcarn  which  it  assumes  is  the  relation  of  those 
sounds  to  one  another,  which  is  expressed  (within  certain 
limiu)  chiefly  by  their  arrangement  with  respect  to  one  an- 
other. In  order  that  the  several  sounds  may  convey  the  same 
meaning,  the  same  sounds  most  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, that  is,  the  meaning  of  an^  single  sound  must,  gene- 
rally speaking,  at  least  for  any  given  epoch,  be  fixed.  It  is 
no  less  necessary  that  the  arran^ment  of  tbe  vocal  sounds 
should  be  tolerahly  well  fixed,  in  order  that  the  same  set 
of  sounds  may  convey  the  same  meaning;  for  as  the  num- 
ber of  permutations  of  a  small  number  of  sounds  is  very 
great,  there  could  be  no  certainty  in  the  meaning  of  any 
considerable  number  of  sounds,  when  used  in  connection 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  speaker's  meaning,  unless 
the  speaker  used  not  only  sounds  familiar  to  the  bearer,  but 
also  arranged  them  in  an  order  such  as  the  hearer  himself 
would  arrange  them  in,  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  express 
the  meaoini;  which  the  speaker  intends  to  convey. 

Even  in  many  of  the  simplest  sentences,  consisting  only  of 
two  or  three  words,  every  or  nearly  every  language  has  a  defi- 
nite order  for  expressing  one  meaoibg  by  such  words,  and 
another  order  for  them  when  they  are  to  express  a  different 
meaning.  Frequently,  instead  of  a  change  in  the  order  of  the 
sounds,  the  diBerence  of  meaning  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
greater  or  less  stress  laid  on  a  particular  sound,  or  by  some 
change  in  the  intonation  of  voice,  which  is  in  effect  a  ohatige 
in  the  sounds,  and  therefore  all  that  is  necessary  to  mark  a 
difierence.  This  power,  which  spoken  language  possesses, 
gives  il  one  advantage  over  written  language,  in  the  use  of 
which  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  use  supplementary  signs 
or  marks  to  express  what  the  voice  can  more  surely  effect. 

If  we  come  to  analyze  the  vocal  sounds  of  a  language,  we 
can  separate  them  with  no  great  difficulty  into  two  chief 
classea,justaswere8olvethewholemeaningconveyedbythem 
into  a  variety  of  olijecta  or  notions  suggerted  by  the  sounds, 
and  into  a  number  of  relations  among  these  objects  or  no- 
tions, which  are  also  suggested  by  the  sounds ;  nnr  no  set  of 
words  can  convey  a  meaning  without  suggesting  to  the  mind 
two  objects  or  notions  at  least,  and  a  relation  between  them. 

Thus  the  sounds  of  a  language,  viewed  as  an  existing 
phtenomenon,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes :  sounds 
which  of  themselves  convey  a  notion,  and  may  therefore  bo 
called  notional,  such  as  *  man,'  *  horse,' '  virtue,'  *  vice,' '  come,* 
'  walk ;'  and  sounds  which  of  themselves  express  no  no- 
tion, but  only  serve  to  connect  notional  words  and  to  indi- 
cate the  relation  between  and  among  them,  and  may 
therefore  be  called  relafiortai,  such  as  '  from," '  to,'  *  who,' 
*  which.'  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  relationiU  words, 
perhaps  all  of  them,  may  once  have  been  notional,  and  also 
that  their  precise  meaning  and  value,  in  the  case  of  languages 
no  longer  spoken,  can  only  be  determined  by  tracing  them 
to  their  origin,  or  to  such  source  as  we  are  compelled  by 
want  of  other  evidence  to  consider  as  their  origin ;  but  thi% 
though  it  may  be  true,  is  no  objection  to  our  statement  of 
what  a  language  consists  as  an  actual  phtenomenon.  The 
actual  meaning  of  all  the  words  which  compose  a  language 
must  be  determined  by  their  actual  use.  Their  former 
meaning  and  their  history  must  be  determined  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  language  as  formerly  used,  tbe  evidence  of 
which  use  is  the  written  form  of  lai^^age. 

The  examination  of  the  various  modes  of  recording  lan- 
guage, or  of  the  representations  or  marks  by  the  aid  of  which 
sounds  can  be  at  any  time  reproduced  ieouinlent  hi  meaa- 
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fug  to  tho99  hy  which  the  writer  would  have  oriUy  txprouwl 
what  be  has  expressed  by  signs  or  marks  on  paper  or  any 
other  durable  substance,  belongs  to  the  subject  of  writing. 
[Whitinq  J  It  will  be  luffioient  at  present  to  observe  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  soun^  of  any  given  lanj^uage  are 
represientcd  must  nut  be  considered  as  neeeatarily  indicating 
ant  iliing  poculiar  in  the  language  itseIC 

it  would  seem  probable  that  the  character  of  any  lan- 
guage now  existing  must  have  been  permanently  and  to  a 
conudOTable  degree  affected  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
state  or  condition  in  which  it  was  when  it  was  first  roduced 
to  wriiin);.  Whether  we  suppose  all  words  to  have  been 
originally  notional  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  conoeive  any 
words  as  first  ui»ed  otherwise  than  as  monosyllabio  sounds ; 
at  least,  BO  far  back  as  we  can  trace  any  known  language, 
luch  seems  to  be  the  result  to  which  we  approximate.  By 
this  it  is  not  meant  to  say  that  a  syllable  is  one  simple 
aound.  but  tliat  the  monosyllabic  sounds  here  meant  are 
surb  as  in  their  integrity  expreised  one  notion  diatinetly 
and  one  only,  that  every  part  of  the  sound  was  a  neeessary 

Sart  of  the  meaning,  and  that  no  part  of  the  iound  was 
erived  from  the  union  of  another  sound  with  it  Thw  the 
whole  of  a  language  would  consist  of  vocal  sounds,  every 
one  of  which  bw  its  distinct  meaning  in  itself.*  But  spoken 
language  is  in  its  nature  fitvourable  to  the  agglutination  of 
founds,  and  particularly  of  those  which  come  into  juxta- 
position in  such  a  way  as  to  readily  unite  without  thereby 
obiicuring  the  meaning  of  what  is  said.  Thus,  to  adopt  for 
the  purpose  of  convenience  the  names  now  used,  the  verb 
and  its  pronoun,  the  word  signifying  a  place  and  the  word 
expressing  some  relation  to  that  place,  and  other  similarly 
situated  words,  would  respectively  form  combinations,  and 
thus  would  arise  the  phnnomenon,  which  we  observe  in  most 
lao^agea,  of  words  reducible  to  various  elements,  some  of 
which  m  their  simplest  form  are  notional  tenns,  and  some 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  convey  no  meaning  at  all,  but 
by  virtue  of  their  union  wiOk  the  notionBl  term  modify  and 
qualify  it 

As  this  i^glutination  owea  its  existmee  mainly,  as  we 
think,  to  the  use  of  spoken  language,  we  should  expect  to 
find  that  unwritten  langui^es  present  these  phsnomena  of 
agglutination  and  aggregation  of  elemental  sounds,  as  well 
as  written  languages.  And  such  is  the  iact  Some  of  the 
Indian  lany;uages  of  North  America,  for  instance,  are  ex- 
eetidingly  rich  in  all  such  words  as  are  formed  by  this 
proceu  of  agglutination.  When  a  lanfniage  has  by  writing 
obtained  a  oont>iderable  degree  of  flxednestt,  this  process  is 
stoi^ped,  and  all  that  then  takes  place  in  the  way  of  pro- 
ducing new  forms  of  words  is  by  oompoonding  actually  ex- 
uting  words,  wbioh  are  in  fiuit  and  appear  as  unions  of 
disiinot  words,  yet  so  that  each  part  of  the  word  ntaina  its 
distinctive  character. 

If  the  language  of  a  nation  were  committed  to  vriting  in 
a  very  early  state  of  its  progress,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
pimple  elementary  forms  would  be  kept  much  vaoto  distinct 
than  in  languaglM  which  have  not  been  committed  to 
writing  except  in  a  more  mature  form.  Thus  the  mass  of 
the  words  would  be  of  the  monosyllabio  class,  and  the 
adoption  of  distinct  symbols  for  the  representation  of  each 
sound  would  seem  natural  and  almost  necessai^.  If  must 
have  been  in  the  attempt  to  represent  in  writing  some  of 
the  languages  which  had  been  cultivated  by  longer  use  and 
improved  by  social  and  intellectual  development  that  the 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  representing  all  tne  sounds  of  a 
language  by  an  alphabet  originated. 

It  only  remains  to  observe  that  some  languages,  as  the 
Oreek  and  the  Latin,  and,  to  a  eonsiderable  extent,  the 
German,  express  many  relations  between  the  various  no- 
tions contained  in  any  set  of  words,  by  means  of  certain 
Tariationa  in  the  forms  of  the  words  themselves,  which 
variations  raAinly  occur  in  the  terminations  of  such  words. 
Thus  the  whole  meaning  intended  to  he  expressed  by  the 
words  '  Homo  bovem  ferit,'  may  be  indicated  by  any  ar- 
rangement of  these  three  words.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  indeed  in  all  languages  in  which  the  ter- 
minations of  words  are  capable  of  expressing  relations,  it  is 
by  no  means  unimportant  m  what  order  we  place  the  words, 
notwithstanding  the  general  meaning  can  be  convened  by 
almost  any  order.  The  particular  and  special  meaning  can 
only  be  conveyed  bv  adopting  that  arrangement  which  shall 
•xpraH  the  order  m  which  Uie  several  ideas,  as  suited  to 
th«  particular  onoasion,  rise  up  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 
*  TMi  Is  assdy  On  WM  H  AiWolVi  (UtuIlioB  rfa  Tori, 


Some  languages,  of  whii^  the  IngUah  in  its  present  fyrm 
is  a  striking  example,  have  little  or  no  power  of  expressinff 
the  relation  of  ideas  by  any  change  in  the  terminations  of 
wwda;  and  aooordlngly  they  expraaa  notions  by  one  set  of 
toma.  and  relations  by  another  set  of  words.  Such  lan- 
guages are  necessarily  more  limited  as  to  the  power  of  vtxy- 
ing  the  order  of  their  words  than  languages  of  the  claaa 
above  referred  to.  The  En^lidi  language,  for  example,  is 
now  brought  pretty  nearly  mto  that  ibrm  in  which  we  may 
conceive  language  to  have  originally  existed ;  with  this  ex- 
oeption,  that  language  as  onginally  existing,  so  far  as  we 
are  ca^ile  of  conceiving  it  in  that  form,  consisted  altoge- 
ther of  notional  words,  some  of  which  were  also  used  in  a 
subordinate  sense  as  relational  words.  The  English  lan- 
guage, after  losing^  much  of  its  original  stock  of  inflections 
and  tenninationa,  is  now  fixed  by  writing  in  this  primitive 
form;  but  if  by  any  accident  it  diould  In  any  country  exist 
onlv  ai  a  spoken  language  for  some  time,  and  should  in 
sucn  eountfy  be  reduced  lo  writing  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  spoken,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  process  of  aggluti- 
nation and  aggre^tion  above  refisrred  to  might  produce  a 
language  of  a  ohataeter  very  difierent  flrom  that  now  in  use. 

Thai  part  of  language  which  treats  of  single  words  and 
their  varieties  of  farm  in  the  way  of  inflection  is  called 
Etymology,  and  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  grammar.  Ety- 
mology also  comprehends  the  notion  of  historically  tracing 
the  successive  Ibrnis  which  the  words  of  a  language  have 
had,  of  separating  them  into  their  elementary  parts,  and 
then  comparing  the  words,  thus  reduced  to  their  simplest 
forma,  with  the  corresponding  words  and  forms  in  languages 
known  to  be  related,  or  in  order  to  establish  the  relation- 
ship, that  is,  the  ultimate  identic  or  nni^  of  wads  in  the 
languages  oompared. 

ThtX  part  of  language  which  treats  of  the  arrangement  of 
theworos  composing  a  sentence,  ana  of  the  modifications  in 
form  or  termination  to  which  sueh  words  an  subjected  in 
consequence  of  entering  into  Uut  combination  which  con- 
stitutes a  sentence,  is  generally  called  Syntax.  The  syntax  of 
every  language  is  a  sul^ect  requiring  a  special  investigation 
and  exposition,  as  well  as  its  etymology ;  but  as  etymology 
has  its  gener^  principles,  so  has  syntax.  These  general 
principles  are  contained  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  but  their 

K roper  application  to  the  syntax  of  any  particular  language 
as  not,  80  flir  as  we  know,  been  yet  satisbctorily  exhibited. 
That  division  of  grammar  which  is  called  Etymology  has 
been  disgraced  by  such  puerile  trifling,  and  has  been  pur- 
sued with  such  an  utter  oisregard  to  anything  like  scientific 
principles,  as  to  create  in  the  miuds  of  many  persons  a  sus- 
picion against  every  thing  presented  to  their  notice  under 
the  name  of  elymoh^.  Such  persons  have  viewed  ety  mo- 
logy  as  nothing  else  than  a  dextrous  play  upon  words,  and 
have  looked  upon  etymologists  as  little  better  than  indiffer- 
ent punsters.  That  the  generality  of  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject scarcely  deserve  any  better  appellation,  will  hardly  be 
denied  by  any  one  who  has  studied  etymol<^y  upon  true 
philological  principles ;  and  if  any  doubt  were  entertained 
upon  the  point  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  such 
works  as  Damm'a  '  Homeric  Lexicon.*  and  Lennep's  '  Ety- 
mology of  the  G^reek  language.'  which  are  full  uf  such  wild 
conjectures  and  such  extravc^ant  etymologies,  that  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  a  study  which  produced  such  results  should 
have  been  considered  as  ridiculous  and  absurd.  But  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  study  of  etymology  has 
been  pursued  on  sound  principles  and  with  corresponding 
success  I  and  the  various  and  apparently  capricious  sounds  of 
language  have  been  shown  to  be  governed  by  laws,  within 
limits  as  strict  and  invariable  as  tnose  to  which  matter  in 
general  is  subjected.  This  improvement  has  been  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  oompanson  of  many  languages  with 
each  other,  instead  of  confining  the  field  of  observation  to  one 
or  at  the  most  two  or  three  tongues.  Nothing  has  perhaps 
contributed  to  this  improvement  more  than  the  discovery  of 
Sanskrit  (for,  as  it  has  been  jiutly  observed,  it  may  pro- 
perly be  called  a  diaooveryX  which  was  found  to  bear  such  a 
striking  resemblance  both  in  its  more  important  words  and 
in  its  grammatical  forms  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Slavonic  languages,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  must  have  been  derived  ftom  a  common  source. 
The  great  similarity  of  all  these  languages,  and  their  con- 
trast to  the  Hebrew.  Arabic,  and  other  Semitic  tongue^ 
has  led  to  the  use  of  the  term  'affini^  of  languages.*  by 
which  is  meant  that  all  those  languu»  which  employ  tha 
lame  soanda  to  express  the  niMt  iiiMjftJj«u|.iw|  adopt 
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tiM  now  node  of  gnunnutlical  iuflnion.  must  originally 
hare  been  one  and  the  same  language,  or  derivea  from 
■ome  common  lai^aga.    We  cannot  well  suppose  that 
languages  which  resemble  one  another  in  these  reapeota 
have  been  dnived  from  any  one  of  those  now  exiating  in 
which  theae  resemblances  are  obvious;  for  if  wa  could 
imaffliie  the  Latin  to  be  descended  from  tiie  Greek,  how 
should  we  account  tax  Ae  simHari^  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
to  the  Banakrit  and  Teutonic  tongues  ?  The  little  inter- 
oourse  that  subsisted  between  the  inhabitanta  of  India  and 
die  Western  nations  precludes  the  supposition  that  one  na^ 
tion  could  have  derived  its  language  from  the  other ;  and 
indeed  the  resemblance  is  so  striking,  and  descends  to  such 
miaute  particulars,  that  nothing  but  a  common  origin  is 
sufficient  to  account  fbr  their  similarity.    The  error  we 
have  been  attempting  to  combat  is  very  general,  and 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  certain  class  of 
etymologists  speak  of  a  number  of  English  words  as  derived 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  which  are  in  &ct  the  coAmon 
^perty  of  many  tongues.   Many  English  words,  such  as 
tntpect,  corporate,  commumeatet  detriment,  are  doubtless 
derived  from  the  Latin,  while  others,  such  as  ealronomy, 
geography,  geology,  have  been  borrowed  directly  from  the 
week,  ot  manufactured  according  to  settled  analt^ies;  but 
iuefa  words  as  know,  tiek,  break,  yoke,  sit,  and  numerous 
others,  are  common  to  the  English,  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Slavonic  tongues  ;  and  it  might  be  said,  with  as  much 
truth,  that  the  8anskril>i5,  or  the  Greek  Tfrt^mw,  an 
derived  from  the  Bngliah^  as  that  the  English  irwd  comes 
from  the  Latin. 

In  examining  cognate  languages,  and  particularly  that 
class  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  it  is  neeessat?  to 
attend  in  the  outset  to  two  points :  first,  care  should  be 
exercised,  in  the  comparison  of  wonls,  not  to  aDow  any 
letter  or  tetters  which  are  no  essential  part  of  the  root  to  be 
adduced  as  proof  of  similarity,  but  in  every  case  to  discard 
these  letten,  whether  they  are  prefixed  or  suffixed  to  the 
root,  before  any  opinion  is  formed  with  respect  to  the 
identity  or  dissimilarity  of  the  words.  Secondly,  a  know- 
ledge should  be  acquired  of  the  letters  which  are  inter- 
cliangeable  in  each  language ;  for,  without  such  a  knowledge, 
the  greater  number  of  resemblances  would  neresdsrily 
escape  our  notice.  The  identity  of  many  words  which  seem 
at  first  sight  to  have  hut  a  very  slight  resemblance  in  sound 
is  fully  established  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  regular 
transformation  of  letters  that  occurs  between  the  different 
UnguBgea. 

in  the  Sanskrit^  Greek,  Latin,  and  icogliate  tongoes,  the 
diflbrent  cases  of  nouns  o^d  adjectives,  and  thb  diiferent 
tenses  and  persons  of  verbs,  are  nwmed  by  means  of  affixes : 
thus  the  nominative  singular  of  masculine  and  feminine 
nouns  is  nsn^ly  formed  by  adding  «,  and  the  accusative  by 
adding  m,  with  or  without  a  short  vowel  prefixed.  Thus  in 
the  Latin  nominatives  cam-t,  lupus,  legaiu-t,  equu-»,  and 
in  th«  accosiitives  cani-m,  lupu-m,  legatu-m,  enuu-m,  the  « 
and  the  m  are  no  essential  ports  of  im  words,  but  are  only 
added  to  mark  tbe  cases.  It  would  therefore  be  necessaty, 
if  wa  wished  to  compare  these  words  with  any  other  words 
in  one  or  more  of  tne  cognate  languages,  to  look  at  the 
form  of  the  word  unaffected  by  case-endings,  namely,  cam, 
bipu,  tofoAfc  or  equut  or  more  properly  Itqio,  legato,  etpto, 
since  the  nominative  and  accusaliva  singular  of  lAlin 
nouns  of  the  second  dedeiuion  originally  ended  in  and  6,m. 
If  we  loofc.at  the  verb,  we  see  that  the  past  imperfect  of  bd 
active  verb  always  ends  in  the  first  person  in  eha-m  or  ba-m, 
the  m  being  the  sign  of  the  person  or  pronoun  *\,'  and  the 
eba  or  ba  marking  the  tense.  Thus  reg-eba-m,  ama-ba-m, 
mone-ba-m,  atidi-eba-m,  would  beoome  res,  ama,  mone,  and 
audi,  after  the  sign  of  the  person  and  tense  had  been 
removed ;  and  if  the  characteristic  of  e&ch  tense  be  removed, 
the  essentifd  part  of  the  Verb  will  always  remain  the  same. 
This  essential  part  of  the  verb  and  noun  separated  from  the 
characteristic  letters  which  mark  the  cases,  numbers, 
tenses,  and  persons,  has  been  sometimes  called,  fbr  want  of 
a  better  name,  the  crude  form  of  a  noun  or  verb ;  and  eveiy 
word  ahooid  always  be  reduced  to  this  state  before  it  is 
omipaiad  with  another  werd  in  one  the  oocnate  toiigues 
ue  purpose  of  proving  the  identity  or  diaimilarity  of 
the  two.  But  after  we  have  reduced  the  word  to  its  crude 
farm,  we  must  frequently  jitooeed  a  step  furthnr  before  we 
Venture  to  compare  it  with  another  word  in  a  different 
lugoaga.  ne  mi^ori^  of  wwds  in  the  Latin  and  cwnate 
Tanguagw  an  Oarivtd  from  ndnoayllabic  robtB  hj  afixhig 


various  terminations  to  qualify  the  meanings  of  the  notk  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  to  fit  them  for  a  new  and 
different  use.  [Affiz.1  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  dis 
cover  what  is  the  root  of  a  word,  in  order  to  compare  it 
with  a  cottespondiug  root  in  a  different  language ;  since  it 
will  frequently  happen  that  two  languages  which  have  the 
same  root  in  common  always  make  use  of  it  with  different 
affixes  to  mark  nouns,  verbs,  a^eetives,  &o. ;  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  compare  the  two  roots  before  the 
terminations  are  removed.  Several  word^  especially  verba 
which  express  the  most  simple  notions,  frequently  contain 
the  root  without  any  termination  affixed,  except  the  tetters 
to  mark  inHection,  as  ui  i,/er-re,  ed-ere,  bib  ere,  cad-ere, 
&&;  and  even  when  terminations  are  added  to  tlie  root  to 
form  adjectives,  verbs,  nouns.  &c.,  there  is  seldom  any 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  root,  in  consequence  of  the 
regularity  of  structure  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  cognate 
tongues.  Thus,  if  it  were  necessary  to  discover  tbe  root  of 
vtili  t,  it  would  only  be  necessary,  after  separating  the  t  of 
the  nominative  case,  to.  compare  It  with  such  words  as 
/acHi-e,Jttt-ili-a,  eut-iH-t,  tim4li-t,  ag-ili-t,  doc  iti-»,&ic; 
and  it  would  be  evident  from  anat(^y  that  the  root  must  be  ut, 
even  if  we  did  not  know  the  existence  of  ut-i  and 
On  the  same  principles  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  tig  is  the  root  of  tig  nu  m.  by  comparing  it 
with  tig-nutn,  r^-nu-m,  lig-nu-m;  that  mad  is  the  root  of 
mflrf-i'rfM-», by  comparing  it  with  MP  idu-t,rap-idu-t,tim  idu-t, 
tab^du  e,  &c.;  that /roa*  is  the  root  of  /rag-men,  by  com- 
paring it  with  nu-men,jL-men,  gra-men^  tta-men,  t^-men, 
sc. ;  that  mar  is  the  root  of  mar-inu-t,  by  comparing  it 
with  vic-imirt,  iaur-inu-s,  tuT-intirt* ;  even  if  we  had  no 
other  proof  of  such  being  the  case.  But  since  the  same 
root  frequently  occurs  in.  several  words  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, it  is  only  necessary  in  such  cases  to  compare  these 
words  with  one  another,  in  order  to  see  what  fettera  ue 
common  to  all  these  words,  and  to  separate  those  which  are 
not  found  in  each  instance,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  root. 
Thus  in  tbe  words  c^^T-ere,  eap--tus,  anhHyvA,  de-eip-ere, 
n-eip-ere,  oon-Mp-tus,  re-eu»-era-re,  the  letters  aq>,  dp, 
cep,  or  always  occur,  uid  may  therefore  be  r^arded  as 
the  root 

It  not  unfVequently  happens  that  a  word  is  deri%-ed  from 
another  word,  which  is  itself  a  derivative  from  the  root.  Thus 
the  adverb  (wdacter  is  deriv  ed  firom  ihe  adjective  avdac  by 
affixing  ter,  'm  ^besame  manner  as  «a;:t«nf-«r  is  formed  from 
tapient,  while  aud-ae  itself  is  derived  from  the  root  aud 
(which  we  have  in  aud-e-re),  as  /er-ac  from  Jer.  Some- 
times a  word  must  be  traced  through  three  or  four  different 
tnminations,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  toot.  Thus  eqmtatu-t 
comes  ftom  the  verb  equtta-re  (crude  form,  equita'i ;  equita 
is  derived  from  equit  or  equet,  a '  horaeman,*  and  equit  from 
the  root  equ,  which  we  have  in  eqito. 

The  meaning  of  the  root  is  not  only  affected  by  tbe  ter- 
minations which  are  affixed  to  it,  but  also  by  words  prefixed 
tb  it.  We  are  familiar  with  this  in  our  own  language,  aa 
ih  the  words  uti-able,  un  foreseen,  be-ealm,  be-come,  &c. 
So  in  Latin,  in  re  prim-ere,  prim  Is  the  root  with  re  pre- 
fixed ;  in  con-duc-ere,  due  is  the  root  with  con  prefixed. 
The  root  of  the  following  Latin  words  will,  after  the  pre- 
ceding remariu,  be  easily  recognised: — inter- nec-ion-em ; 
com-/nin-us;  w*r-tut-e;  nK^-ni-tudin-is;  in-op-ia;  tol'<^ 
tu-s;  trans-mar-inu-m ;  cteZ-itus;  pro-ewf  ere;  ^-a-to-a; 
con-ttg-it ;  Ji^g)-men%\i-m ;  con-tpec-tas ;  pro-At^at ; 
co-^o-sc-o;  eon^^to;  oc-CK^ta-v-it ;  con-ft'tt-ent-es ;  im< 
p«f-i-mentu-m ;  ex-ped-i-to-s ;  leg-ion-nm;  re-ft^u-it; 
ini-tat-ibus. 

The  advantage  of  analysing  words  in  this  manner  is  not 
confined  to  tbe  comparison  of  roots  in  different  languages ; 
it  will  be  found  of  great  use  in  explaining  the  forms  of  a 
language,  Without  reference  to  any  other,  and  will  prove 
that  the  real  roots  of  a  language  are  comparalively  few.  It 
will  also  greatly  abridge  ihj  labour  of  learning  a  language  ; 
since,  after  the  original  signiBcation  of  the  root  has  been 
acquired,  the  meaning  of  almost  all  the  words  which  con^ 
tain  the  same  root  can  generally  be  ascertained,  even  though 
tbe  learner  may  never  nave  seen  these  individual  words.  A 
fiaw  examples  from  Uie  Latin  langu^  will  show  with  what 
regularity  words  are  formed  ftom  the  same  root :  thus  from 
the  root  or,  *  plough,'  we  have  or-o  (or-a-o)  ir-artu-s,  ora-tio, 

*  Some  or  ihnei  oumplM  and  many  olthc  above  lenuriu  liave  boon  loki^ 
from  an  amieudix  to  bd  tntroduelory  loctora  itellverFd  at  th«  I'ol'e'*'*!  « 
Loodoo, '  On  the  Stadj  at  the  Latin  and  Gnek  Luipuns;  hy  Fnjfr^wLf^B. 
Ih  wMch  thB  iwd«r       find  nuy  wcaUMt  lAmtnpim  oo  tba  bnpfMnes 
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or  ft- tor,  or-a-tru-m ;  from  the  root  ag  we  have  ac-tw-t,  ao-tio, 
oC'tor,  ag-men,  ag^ili-a,  ac-turu-i ;  from  the  root  /ac  we 
have/uc-io,  /oc-lu-s,  /ac-tio,  /oe-tor,  yboili-s,  /oe-turU'S, 
ndi-,^iu-ni  i  fVom  oc.  signi^ing  a  point,  we  have  ae-u-t, 
ae-is-i.  oc-UH),  ac-u-tu-s,  oe-idu-s.  ae-etu-iD,  oc-ri-s ;  from 
pacHo  fiuteu,  to  arrange,  to  flt)  we  have  poo-s,  pa(,a)g-o, 
jKie-tu-in,  ;xic-tto,  pao-iso-or,  poc-o,  poe^-tor,  poc-a-biU-s, 
cotii-pa^-e-t.  In  toe  sama  manner  from  the  root  spec  or 
tpic,  signifying  *  to  see,'  we  have  tpee-i'O  (lued  by  Varro), 
tpec-i-e-a,  «pec-i-ali-a,  jpee-i-osu-s,  *p<o-i-men,  spec-to,  tpec- 
ta-tu-s,  speo-torlio,  spec-Xortot,  j/Mc-tartric-B,  ^c-ta-bili-s, 
fpeo-ta-culu-m,  apec-iarmea,  tpec-Uo,  tpee-lT\i'm,  speo-yila, 
tpec~iil-<}r  Ispec-uXa^ti,  spec -ula- tor,  «p0e-ula-tric-s,  tpec- 
ula- tor-iU'S,  Jp^t^ulartus,  fpec-ula-faili-s,  «;}«c-ulu-m,  spec- 
ula-ri-a;  coa-ipio-i-o,  con-apac-tu-s ;  con-*pic-or  (con-*ptc- 
a-or),  con-*piouu-B ;  in-«ptoi-o,  in-«p0otor,  in-4p«c-tio.  in- 
spec-i-o  i'm-tpec-toro),  in-ipec-ta-tio ;  re-«pto-i-o ;  n-gpeo- 
tu-4,  re-ip«c-t-o  (re^ip«o-taM>),  and  many  more. 

In  the  above  examination  we  have  ctniftned  our  attention 
to  one  laoguags ;  but  the  lame  remarks  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  formation  of  the  kindred  languages.  It 
could  easily  be  shown  by  numerous  examples  from  the 
Greek  and  Sanskrit  that  the  different  tenses  of  verbs  and 
cases  of  nouns  in  tbeae  languages  cau  be  stripped  of  their 
iuHoction  letters,  and  thus  reduced  to  their  crude  forms; 
and  that  these  crude  forms,  if  theyoontain  any  terminations, 
can  easily  be  reduced  to  their  roots,  as  in  the  Latin  language. 
It  might  alio  he  shown  that  the  vast  majority  of  words  in 
the  cognate  tongues  are  built  up  from  roots  by  means  of 
attixea  or  suffixes,  with  the  same  regularity  of  sbucture  as 
ve  find  in  tlw  Latin  language. 

.  The  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  r^^dBr  trana* 


formations  of  letters  that  oeeur  between  cognate  languages 
has  been  already  remarked.  In  &ct,  it  is  impossible  to 
compare  one  language  with  another  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  principal  changes  of  the  letters.  Thus  the  German 
herz  migfat  be  supposed  to  have  little  in  common  with  the 
Ijitin  cor.  eorvf^  (crude  form,  «ord),  except  the  meaning;but 
the  identity  of  the  two  words  is  establiued  at  once  when  it 
is  known  ttutt  e  in  Latin  is  almost  invariably  h  in  the 
Teutonic  langu^^aa  eo^-um,  Ao/^;  celorre,  hehl-en;  cui- 
w,  haut ;  oartMt,  hom ;  cannabis,  fua^  {Jiemp) ;  caput, 
haupt  {head),  &c. ;  and  that  the  Latin  d  frequently  eotre- 
sponds  to  the  Teatonia  z,  ai  den-t  {dent)  xahn;  dve-ert, 
zieh-en ;  d^c-em,  zeh-en,  or  zek-n,  &c. 

The  Sanskrit  word  for  '  ten,'  data^  and  the  German 
zeh-en,  or  xeh-n,  have  not  one  letter  in  common ;  but  qo 
doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting  their  identity  when  it 
is  shown  that  the  d  in  Sanskrit  constantly  corresponds  to  z 
in  German,  and  that  the  palatal  *  of  tlie  Sanskrit  corre- 
sponds to  the  German  h.  The  following  uble,  taken  from 
Pott's  '  Etymologisflhe  Forschungen  *  (pp.  8-2,  83),  contains 
a  list  of  the  principal  transformations  of  letters  in  some  of 
the  Indo-Grermanic  languages.  The  reader  who  desires 
further  information  on  l&is  subject  can  consult  ihft  articles 
under  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  this  work,  in  wbich  will 
be  found  examples  of  many  of  the  changes  in  the  following 
table,  and  also  a  list  of  the  transformations  that  occur  be- 
tween the  English,  German,  and  other  Indo-Germanio  lan- 
guages, which  are  not  included  in  the  list  below.  This 
table  is  chietly  formed  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
transformation  of  the  Sanskrit  letters  with  those  of  the  cog- 
.  nat«  tongues;  the  arrangement  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet 
has  accordingly  been  adopted  in  drawing  up  the  list 


SsuktlL 

k     .    .  . 

(ksh)     .  . 

kh  .    .  . 

iu  :  :  : 

n  (gnttural) 
ch    .    .  . 

ohh   '  .  . 

ih  •  •  • 

n  (palatal)  . 


t 

th  . 

d  . 

dh  . 

n  . 


bh 


?  I   J  (hi 

I  1  w.v. 

J! B  (palatal) 
ah  (lingual) 
sdentiQ) 
h  (guttural) 


y  (palatal) 
ingual) 
(dental) 
(Ubial) 


Onok- 


r,  ff-  ... 
C,  ffv,  sr  IE.  <*■}  . 

X,« 

... 

X 

r  (nasal)    .  . 

IT.  7*         •      ■  ■ 

tfX  •  .  -  . 
yO.:?)    .  . 

Different  nasal  let- 
ters . 

r,  «■  .    .    .  , 

T        .      .      ■  . 


2,0  . 


ft »      .    •    •  . 

*(W  .  .  .  . 
/*,  (jS  before  liqtdds) 

I,  I,  aspirate  .  . 
P.X  


F,  V,  f,  ft  0,  aspirate 

K,  ff,  aspirate  . 

ff,  aspirate  .  . 

a,  aspirate,  p  . 

X.T.*   .    .  '  • 


Lalin. 


C  (qU)  . 
X  (O-S),  C,  S 


g.b        ,  . 

n  (gottaral) 
0  (qu)  .  . 


80,0       .  , 

g  .  .  . 
n  (guttural) 


t,8  . 

t 

d.  I  . 


td 
n.l 


p.  0  (qu) 


f.b 


m 


I     .  . 

T       .  . 

c  f  qu?,  B 
B,  r  .  . 
s,r  .  . 
h>g.o  . 


k,  iMtic  k  and  c     .  . 
kaa,  k,  ss  (pronounced  sh) 
LetHet  .... 


Letticg 


« (pronounced  do  k;  Xtftiie 
enh^Stk  .... 


g;  Ltttie  ds 


d  . 
n(m) 


m 


B,  ss,  8Z,  k      .    .    .  . 
a  (pronounced  ah)  .    .  . 

a  

z  (pronounoed  as  French  jX 
M.  K  


Oofbic. 


hs,h,g 
k  .  . 


f  . 

sk 

k  . 


th 

th(t) 
t(d) 
d  . 


1 

V 

h.8 
S 

s.  a 

k.g 


OU  High  OtrauB. 


h.g 


ch 


sk 

ch 


d(t) 

s  (pronounoed  ss) 

t 

n 

T 


P 

m 


U 

1 

w 

h,8 

s,  r 
s,r 
k 


That  languages  spoken  by  different  nationa,  and  at  pre- 
sent mutuaUy  unintelligible  to  the  people  of  each  nation, 
may  nevertheless  be  so  closely  allied  to  each  other  in  their 
grammatical  forms,  and  in  the  words  used  to  express  the 

most  common  objects,  actions,  and  relations,  as  to  prove  that 
they  are  kindred  languages,  and  proceed  from  one  common 
origin,  will  scarcely  be  £nied  by  any  one  who  has  studied 
some  of  the  principal  languages  which  belong  either  to  the 


IndD'(3«nnanie  or  Semitic  branches.  It  is  proposed  in  the 
following  remarks  to  show  the  affinity  of  langu^es  by 
examples  drawn  from  Indo-Germanio  tongues;  partly  be- 
cause some  of  these  languages  are  familiar  to  roost  of  us, 
and  partly  because  they  are  more  in  number  and  have  been 
studied  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  Senutic  tongues. 

The  foraily  of  Indo-Gtermanic  languages  may  he  divided 
into  six  branches,  two  of  [5fJ(|f^c]b^(^i£t01[M4i@  four 
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to  Europe,  and  tbnvngjh  Bnropwii  eoloniH  to  other  puti  of 

the  world.* 

1.  Tha  Indian  branch,  eomprisiiigr  tha  Sanskrit  and  its 

derivatire  dialecti. 

2.  The  Medo-Penie,  or  Arian  brtnoh ;  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  the  Zend.  The  other  antient  lai^uagea  of 
the  couatry,  the  PehM  and  the  Deri,  and  also  the  modem 
Persian,  bebng  to  this  division. 

3.  The  Teutonic  branch,  with  the  Qotbio  at  its  head,  and 
MMDprisine  the  different  Oerman  dialects*  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  Icelaodio,  the  Swedish,  Danish,  &e. 

4.  The  Qmco-Latin  hranoh,  comprising  the  two  antient 
classical  lan^^uages. 

5.  The  Sravonic  branch  may  be  divided  into  three  divi- 
sions ;  the  first  comprises  the  Lithuanian,  with  the  antient 
Prussian  and  Lettic ;  at  the  head  of  the  second  stands  the 
Russian ;  the  third  comprehends  the  Polish  and  Bohemian, 
and  the  languages  of  the  Sbwaks  in  Hungary,  and  of  the 
Wends  and  Sorbs  in  Lusatia  and  Saxony. 

6.  The  Celtic  branch  may  be  divided  into  two  divisions : 
the  first  comprising  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Armorican ; 
the  second,  the  Insh  or  Erae,  the  Gaelic  or  H^hland 
Scotch,  and  the  Manka.  The  connection  (ff  these  languages 
with  the  other  Indo-Germanio  languages  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  many  etymologists;  but  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  Welsh  and  Erse  resembles  that  of  the  acknow- 
ledged Indo-Germanic  languages  in  so  many  particulsrs, 
that  we  may  safely  pronounce  them  to  belong  to  the  same 
great  family. 

It'ia  now  aniveisally  admitted  by  those  who  have  written 
best  on  the  comparative  study  of  languages,  that  the  affi- 
nity of  languages  should  above  all  things  be  established  by 
a  comparison  of  their  mode  of  fturming  and  deriving  words, 
and  the  system  of  their  inflections.  *  Comparisons  of  de- 
tached words,*  remarl^  Mr.  Pott.  '  frequently  yield  but  a 
single  point  of  Coincidence,  which  is  always  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  transferred  from  ono  language 
into  the  other ;  while  the  actual  coincidences  in  tha  expres- 
sion of  some  grammatical  relation,  which  is  not  so  easily 
transplanted,  and  in  the  roots  as  found  by  careful  gramma- 
tical analysis,  often  present  a  hundred  or  thousand  points  of 
approximation. 


times  diverge  widely,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  pronunciation 
'  wbich  gradually  estranges  them  as  diidects  no  longer  int^- 
ligible  to  each  other.  But  this  diverBity  of  pronunciation, 
although  from  a  higher  point  of  view  it  must  be  considered 
as  accidental,  stands  under  the  control  of  certain  natural 
laws,  especially  that  of  the  physiological  affinity  of  soun^ ; 
and  ttme  laws  we  ought  to  msoover  and  estabUdk.  Kitf 
dred  Zanguagtt  are  those  which,  either  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  internal  development  and  the  geo^r^hicid  spreading 
of  a  langiuge,  or  the  effect  of  extonal  mfluenoes,  nave  Ion 
their  originu  identity,  and  have  become  varied  and  mani- 
fold ;  while  languages  not  akin  are  those  which  from  the 
outset  have  originated  under  princtplee  of  formation  alto- 
gether different,  and  have  grown  up  conformably  to  those 
principles.  If  languages  not  akin  occur  in  any  parti- 
culars, such .  occurrences  must  be  accounted  for  either 
through  the  intercourse  of  the  nations  to  whom  they  belont; 
(even  if  that  intercourse  cannot  be  traced  in  history),  or 
by  the  general  sameness  of  the  human  mind  and  senses,  or 
of  the  ol^ject  designated ;  or  finally,  by  assuming  an  acci- 
dental comeidenee,  which  is  not  altogether  to  be  excluded. 
No  small  proportion  of  the  words  collected  by  Klaproth,  in 
bis  "  Asia  Polyglotta,"  in  support  of  his  theory  of  an  ante- 
diluvian conformity  of '.languages,  show  an  external  simi- 
larity of  sound ;  but  this  similarity  vanishes,  as  soon  as  we 
come  criticalfy  to  investigate  these  words,  and  to  dissect 
them  into  their  component  elements,  conlbrmably  to  the 
rules  of  their  respective  languages.* 

In  conformity  with  these  remarks,  it  is  proposed  first  to 
establish  the  affinity  of  the  Indo-Qermanic  langOages  by  a 
comparison  of  their  numerals  and  grammaticu  forms,  and 
afterwanis  by  a  copious  list  of  words  common  to  all  or  most 
of  these  luiguages. 

The  fbllowing  examplse  have  been  chiefly  taken  from 
Bopp's  *  Vergleichende  Orammatik  des  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
Onecbisohen,  Lateinischen,  litthauisohen,  Altslawischen, 
Gothiscben,  and  Deutschen  ;*  PM^s  '  Etymologiacfae  For- 
scbungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Indo-Germaniscfaen  Sprach- 
en ;'  Prichard's  *  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations, 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  their  dialects  with  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  utin,  and  Teutonic  languages and  from  Grimm's 


Even  laogui^ias  of  the  same  fhmify  some-  I  grMt  work  on  Teutmiie  Chvmmar. 

Nttmerala. 


SonikTit 

ZaaiL 

Peniu. 

Orsek. 

Utin. 

UUiu&iilan. 

RuMiui. 

Gothloi. 

OldBlgli 
Oetman: 

Modem 
Oennan. 

Ene. 

Webb. 

1 

ik*  . 

ylk  . 

Sy  , 

oino  \ 
■no  > 
ono  J 

wen*  •  • 

udln 

one  \ 

:  1 

MO 

on 

s 

Airl 

dWB  . 

da  . 

Svo  « 

dao  .  . 

da  •   (  ( 

dn  1 
drie  > 

tna  . 

■irot  . 

two  • 

dof.  . 

dau]  \ 
d«y  f 

3 

tri  . 

thri  . 

Mb  . 

rpt  , 

tri  .  . 

tri.   .  . 

tri  . 

Ifcri  . 

Ikri  . 

dnt 

Uuee  . 

tot  .  . 

■H  J 
Uln  ' 

« 

ehator 

rlrrap  ' 
rivvap 
Tiimp 
rivvp 

qniUnor 
qnadn  . 

lutori  . 

chotyre 

fidtror  > 

flonu  • 

flat  ■ 

tior  . 

kwttudr 

padvu  1 
pedirir  ' 

S 

ynchan 

penj  . 

irkvn 
rifiirt 

n 

quinqne 

penkl  .  . 

ftoir.   .  ■ 

Bulb  ■ 

f&uf  . 

flTS  ,  . 

kids  . 

pomp 

6 

•liuli 

CtWM 

tax  .  . 

ibMt 

Hib>  .  . 

Mhs  . 

MClU  ■ 

■be  .  . 

M    .  . 

chwwb 

7 

Itmptaa 

bdt  . 

im-A 

■eptom  l 
■eptnK  J 

■spt]r«t 

Mm  . 

dtian  .  • 

ilimn 

•tebaa 

MTOB 

M(U  . 

Mtth 

8 

mUbu 

utan  * 

hnht 

6ktm 

oeto  . 

flltllT  . 

otza  1 

VOMB  ' 

fthtMi  . 

cAto  • 

mcht  . 

«lfbt  . 

oebt  . 

wjth 

9 

nsTan' 

nnh  . 

IwiVa 

norcm  . 

devynl  • 

dflvyat 

ninn  .  • 

nigaiil 

netm 

ulna  < 

Ml  . 

10 

duu 

Mb  . 

Sixa 

decern  . 

dMyat 

taSbm 

tahan  , 

■ehen  1 
mIw  J 

tea 

defatli  . 

M 

fafat  . 

tucon 

tJKOVTt 

Futari 

1 

vlflnU  . 
Tiugintl?  j 

dtrUndrapti 

dTfttMt 

SVBUStll 

twnty 

Hekld  . 

ii|iJa' 

» 

trlant 

ri.  . 

rpiOMovTa 
iKUTOvra 

tringhrta?' 

triKlMfanpti 

trimt 

diriiiitlfam 

Ihrittif 

dnWg 

thlitj 

Kolild  1 

dtg  or 

ugala 

100 

«d  . 

iKaritv 

centum 

■to 

jhantft  ■ 

hnat 

hondart 

lumdnd 

katt)  . 

eut 

nil?  - 

•fUi  ckMUwtkm  !•  takw  ftom  ut  oinUeut  irrtmr  otPotfa '  EqraiologiMlM  FdiwliaBcrD,'  by  tlia  Irta  Dr.  Bomh,  I 
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Ihetmhon  ^  ik»  VmoiulraUoe  Amoim. 


N. 
tat 
tat 
tasjra 
tasmai 
tfini,  U 
tfini,  tft 
tftsh&m  t^Bliam 
tSbhyu  Utbhyu  tdbhyas 


H. 

hd 

tern 

tahS 

tahmai 

tS 

tan 


9. 

hi 

tanm 
tanliSs 

tanhai 

i&o 

tfio 


tatshanm  tfionhaiun 
tadibyd  tftbyd 


K, 
tat 
lit 
tahl 
tabmai 

a 
u 

talshanm 
taSibyO. 


H. 

rOv 


roJm 


N.  \  IL 
r6  hi-« 
ri  faun-o 
rob  bujua 
hUi-« 
tA  hi 
rd  bSs 
riv  horum 
rolm  bu 


F. 
h»-c 
baa-o 
hujw 
hui-e 
hm 
hai 


n. 
bo-fl 
ho-o 
bt^tu 
btti-o 
Immi 
bg»-o 


hinim  hSrttm 
hit  bta 


Oothle. 

LMrauiiaa. 

Old  n««oiiic. 

Oii  1t\gh  Germu, 

M. 

p.  N. 

U. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M.        P.  N. 

Nom. 

sa 

BO  thata 

tas 

ta 

tat 

t' 

ta 

to 

der    diu  daz 

1 

Aec. 

thana 

tfao  thata 

tan 

tan 

tai 

t' 

ta 

to 

den    dia  dax 

.r 

Gea. 

tbU 

tbix6«  tbia 

to 

tda 

t« 

tago 

Una 

t(^ 

des    dera  det 

Dat. 

tfaamma 

thiui  tfaamnu 

tain 

tai 

tan 

toma 

t« 

tomft 

demu  deru  dema 

K<Hn. 

thai 

thoi  tho 

tie 

tM 

■  ■ 

ti 

ty 

ta 

Alt     dio  diu 

t 

Aas. 

thani 

tboa  tho 

tu» 

taa 

?  1, 

*? 

ta 

dil    Aio  diu 

Gen. 

thiid 

thiiA  thizS 

ta 

ta 

Ueoh 

t^eoh 

ticeh 

dera  dero  dero 

S 

Dat. 

thaim 

thaini  tfaaink 

tieiii(ii)s  tom(ii}t 

ti«ii(a)t 

^tm 

dCm  dim  dim 

f  Nom. 
Acc. 
G«n. 
Dat 
Nom, 
Ago. 
Gen. 
Dat. 


BuukiH. 


abam  .  . 

mStn,  mi 

mania,  mS 

mahyam, 
mS 

rayam 
asmS  .  . 
asmltii 
naa    .  . 
aim&kam 
nas    .  . 
an&abbyam 
nu    .  . 


bud. 


axSm  • 

nianm*  • 

mS 

tnana  , 

mS,  mdi 
mS,  m6i 

vaSm  • 

n6  .  . 

«  ■ 

abmftkSm 
nd  .  . 
nO  .  . 


t>/ifiC 


egMnet 
ego  . 
me,  met 

mei,  mia 

miUi . 

ntw  . 

noa  . 

nostri 
noatnim 
nobii 


ik  . 
mik  . 
meina 
mis  . 
TeU  , 
imais 
niuara 
unsis 


•u  •  . 

manen  . 
marieni 
man 

mes 

mu8  . 
musQ  . 
mumus 


aa  •  ■ 

nya  . 

mene  . 
mnje,  mi 

my  .  . 

ny  ,  . 

nas  •  . 
nam 


Genoan. 


ih  .  . 

mih.  . 
mla 

mir .  . 

■wtr  .  , 

umib  . 

unsar  . 

nns .  . 


Rtudan. 


meoya 
menya 

mne 

mi 

DOS 

nas 

nam 


Dedeftsion  qf  the  Second  Pentmal  ProMmn. 


fcmd. 

OToek. 

I.>tin. 

GotUo. 

old  SkTunlo. 

Old  HtRh 

Rturikn. 

Nom. 

twam 

tOm   .  . 

roi'iv,  «i 

ta  . 

thu  . 

tu  . 

ty  .  . 

tii 

i 

Acc. 

tvftm,  tvd 

ihwanm  . 
thwd 

ri  . 

te  . 

tbuk 

tawen 

Ija  .  . 

dih  . 

teb}-A 

Gen. 

tava, 

tava   .  . 

TIU  . 

tui.  tis 

theina 

tawens 

tebe  . 

(&& 

• 

tebya 

n 

tw0,  it  . 

■ 

ihwfti,  te,  iti 

Dat 

tubhyam, 

ihvrtu  tS, 

Tttvy  nl 

tibi  . 

that . 

taw  . 

tebje,  h 

dir  . 

teb« 

thwS,  X%  , 

tdi 

r  Ndm. 

yilyam,  . 

■ 

yOab^m,  . 

TOS  . 

yus  . 

jas  . 

yy  .  . 

Ii-  . 

vu 

Acc 

jrushmS  . 

yfli    ■  » 

yuahmflD, 

• 

v6      .  . 

VOf  . 

izvis  , 

joa  . 

.  . 

iwih 

raa 

vas   .  . 

VfiSc 

S  1  Gten. 

yUfthm&kam 

yflsmikSm 

ififtllHf 

vestrl 

izvaza 

juail  . 

Tas  .  . 

iwtr 

raj 

vas   .  . 

va    .  < 

i/itiv 

vestnim 

I  Dat 

yuahmabbyam 

yflsikiaSibya 

ififu(v) 

Tobis 

izvis  . 

jumuB 

THU 

in  , 

* 

vam 

1  vat  .  . 

■ 

■     •  > 

vfitv 
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S>n«krit. 


(rrlka)  vrlk»-t 
fwolO 
(dliu)  dlDft-m 


(tongue) 
(p»H)  pati-^  . 

(master) 
(piCti)  pr1ti-i 
Oov9) 
(rM)  T»ri  . 

(»«ter) 
(sfinu)  ■flna-i 
(ion) 
(tanti)  tin«  a 
(body) 
(lUkdbn)  mHBn. 

(wiue) 
(g6)  gaui  . 

{cow,  n) 
(nau)  flMi-4  • 

(Heh^*^^^  . 

(ipeech) 
(blkinC)  hhuan< 

(bwring) 
(ktman)  ltm&' 

(•oal) 
(nfinun)  nliiia* 

(dum) 
(bhr&tri)  bhriti'  . 

(brother) 
(dohltil)  dnUti-  , 

(dangfatw) 
CattiOditi'      .  . 


(WOEd) 


Mi 

dtnM  .  . 

f. 

HM^   .  , 

M. 

pmuj-M  ,  . 

f. 

pritay-u .  , 

n. 

m. 

ifiiinr«i  .  • 

f. 

tamTHH  •  . 

n. 

madhftMH  . 

m.r. 

.  . 

f. 

f. 

r&ch-aa   .  . 

m. 

bhsr«nt-u  . 

u. 

fttmAn-M  •  • 

n. 

nftmin-i  .  , 

m. 

bbr&tar-M  , 

t. 

diihitar^  • 

». 

lb 

Tfliikd  .  . 

(wolO 
d&te-m  •  • 

(glwn) 
nisn    •  • 

(tongot) 
pwti-*  .  • 

(muta-) 
ifrtd-s  .  . 

(bleoing) 
Tft]ri.    ,  . 

(f»ter) 
puu-s    .  . 

(hwit) 

tuu-i  .  « 
tnadbu  .  . 

(iTlD.) 
gUH      •  • 
(fiRV>OS) 


1 

t  1 
«  f 


Tkb4  .  . 

(•PMch) 
b«rsD-i  .  . 

(bearing) 
anna     .  . 

(hearen) 
nima*   .  . 

(naiw) 
brftta*    .  . 

(brother) 
dwlidba  • 

(daoi^ter) 
dAta'    .  . 

•  ■ 
(word) 


Oraek. 


fit*"  . 


Utio. 

lupM  • 

dnUMQ  ■ 

terra  .  . 

hoatU  . 

litU  .  . 

man  ■  • 


|WrtlL4 

wprs-t  . 

bM  .  . 
» 

AfMI  - 
UTMO* 

Bonea  . 

frater.  . 


dator  t  • 


jSffCutativ9  Angular  qf  Nowu. 


m. 

vrTka-m  .  • 

* 

n. 

dkna-m  •  ■ 

dfcte-m  . 

« 

f. 

JihrA-m  •  • 

Uzra-ua 

m. 

pati-m.   ,  , 

paitl'Mi  • 

■ 

f. 

pi^ti-m   ■  . 

IfriiUm  • 

# 

n. 

Tiri  .    ,  . 

Tairi.  . 

m. 

■Anu-m   «  • 

pa«Q-ia  * 

f. 

tana^   >  ■ 

tanfi-m  • 

n. 

madbu    •  • 

madbu  . 

nkf. 

gft-m  .    .  . 

ga«i)in  . 

• 

f. 

B&T^a  •  • 

* 

• 

f. 

Tftdi*aiii  •  ■ 

T^oh-ea 

« 

m. 

bbaiaDt-am  . 

•   •  • 

barSot-am 

« 

Dl. 

itmlii«aia  « 

aiman-ain 

* 

n. 

n&ina*     .  • 
bbrftlaMm  • 

•   ■  • 

n&ma' 

• 

m* 

brttar-4ai 

f. 

dabitar^m  • 

•   •  ■ 

dotfbdbukte 

m. 

dliir-am.  • 

dlAr^ 

• 

Bm 

TaehM    .  • 

Tadifl  • 

• 

Inpo-m 
d(niu-m 
tem-m 
boui-m 

mare  . 

portu-m 
•ooru>m 


nav-m  * 

Too-cm  .  ^ 
ferent-em 
•ennm-cm 
nomen  . 
fratr-em  . 
matr-en  . 
daior-em  • 

OpOM  ■  • 


Mta.    •  . 

Usvto  .  . 

Ciity-8  •  . 

rity-d.  . 

TaH-a   .  • 

pafff4  •  • 

tBB*4    .  . 

iiiadlir-4 

▼ftah^  '  ! 

barSot^.  . 

asman-6.  • 

olman-a  • 

brfttar-&,  . 
dughdhar-Ot 

d&tir-A  .  . 

Tacbanb-a  • 


Ntmtinatwe  Plural  qf  Noant. 


(8*(rW  . 

»ii(F>i»  . 

: 

muupt-a  ■ 

>mu-i«  ■ 
r7«lCr)«  . 


UtbiianiM). 

wilk»a  .  . 

(woIO 
g£ra  .    .  « 

. 

(hand) 
pati-i .    >  • 

(maner) 
afri-a  •    •  • 

(*«p)  . 


(«"») 
•    ■  • 


■■baii-i  .  . 

(turning) 
alunu*     .  . 
(itOM) 


daUi*    .  . 


wilka-n  . 
gira  .  . 
ranluMi  . 

nuuHl  • 
darU.  . 


■  Thai^artnpbtlBdlntnUMlaliltNbHbMBdniroaa. 


OoOie. 

daur* 

(door) 
giba 

CsifO 

■aat''-a 

an»t'-«  • 

(marqr) 


inan-i 
oandti-t 

(btait) 


fljand-a 

(enemy) 
ahma 

(.oal) 
□amo 
(name) 
brtibar 

(biwber) 
danbtar 

(dMgkttf) 


lup^  .   .   .  . 

wilhat    .   .  . 

dona  .    >    .  • 

terrae.    •    •  . 

rankoa   >    •  . 

boit'-ee  .    .  . 

*    ■  • 

meH*-«t  .    >  < 

iwy^.    ,   •  . 

DMri-a        .  • 

partu4   ■    >  ■ 

■BmM    •   •  . 

MMnM     •     ■  > 

•   ■  ■ 

peeu-a    .   •  • 
m»v-ea    •   •  . 

iiav*<«i   .    *  . 

Toe-te     •  • 

fa«nt*fla  .    .  > 

•   •  • 

•eniMn<4a    •  > 

•   •  • 

nomliH*  .    .  . 

•   •  • 

frati^a   .   •  . 

matr-h   .    .  . 

dau»-«a  •   ■  • 

opsr«     ,    •  > 

Toir 

danr* 
giba 

»^ 
ans^ 

niDu 

bandu 

fidhu 


fijaad 

liimaii 

namfi^ 

biAthar 

danhtar 


dantm 
gibft4 
ganei-a 
aiutd-a 

haadJiM 


fiiand-a 
aHiraw  ■ 
MHln-a 
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Aeetuaihe  Fhsral  qfNmau. 


ra. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

n. 

tn. 

f. 

lu 

m.t. 

t. 

f. 

m. 

m. 

nt 

m. 

f. 

m. 

n. 


•■Mkrib 


TrTU-n  . 
dbnt-n-I  . 

patt-n 
prit1-t  . 
vbri-ii4  . 
•Ana-n  . 
taod-B.  . 
niadh&4-i 

ij .  .  . 
nkv-ai  , 
rftch-as  . 
bbarat-aa. 
itnuui-ai. 
nkmtn*l  . 
bhrfttH-n. 
duhitd-t . 
dfttrin  . 
Tachlk(&>-i 


Zmd. 

vtfarka-n  •  . 

dftta.    .  .  , 

hizrt^  ,  ,  . 

raity-d  .  ,  . 

frftt^  .  .  ■ 

var'-a   ■  .  , 

pasT-3   •  .  ■ 

tan&-«  •  < 

tnadhv-a  .  ■ 

giu-B     .  . 

rioM  \  1 

nftnuui'a 
brfcUir«i»  P 
diighdh<i>«Qi? 
dlthr-«u7  . 
rachanh-a  . 


Onek. 

rift-Mi  • 
w!rS-t.  • 

^r: : 


IMm. 

lupo-t .  . 

dona  .  . 
UrriF* 
hoati-t 

Biawi-a  > 

mart-a  . 

portu-4  ■ 

■ooru-f  ■ 

peca-a  • 

boT>«t  . 

TOD-la.  • 

fermt-Ca  . 

nomln-a  . 
fratr^  . 
matr^a  • 
dator^B  • 
opaM 


Iiithnubui. 

wilkOf^  .  . 
raolU-« 


Oothk. 

vulfann 
daara 

gMtl-ni 

•nnn-fu 
handiHn* 


ahma-ni 

DUaftiM 


Pmma  Tuue  qfthe  Vtrb  *  To  Baee*  (SHmd).~CBma  Fouc,  SOa  or  81a. 


Sanakrit. 


tf*itkll-ml 
a-atha-al. 

ti-athi-Tai 

U-iiha-tbat 

tl-Mh»taa 

tUtharmti 


Zend. 


hi-aU-mi . 
hi-ato-lii  . 
U-ttft-tl  , 


U-tta^thdP 

ki-att-maU 

hi-«ta-iha 
U-at<-nti . 


OiMk. 


LattH. 


■i-it-o  . 

■i-it-ia  . 
•i-it-it  . 


tf-Btritia  I 
■i-ct-uat  • 


Btl-m  • 
sU-f 
■tl-C  . 


Bti4nli 


Lill»»ahB. 


Itov'ini 

ttow-i 

atow  « 

itow-iwi 
Blow*ita 
(SamauSUg.) 

■tow-Jmi.  ■ 
(Same  aa  Sng.) 


OUSUvoak. 


su>-jfl 

ito-i'tj 

ato-Vra 
ato-ita 
it«-Vu 

ata-iB 

at»>Ja^ 


Pretent  Tente  of  the  Verb  '  To  G/tw.'—CRVDi  Fomt,  Da. 


SMHkrit. 

Zend. 

Groek. 

Latin. 

Uthanniaa. 

^  r  da-di-mt  .  .  . 
•g/  da-dft.«i.  .  .  . 
§>  [  da-dA-to.    .    .  . 

da-dhft-ml  ,    •  . 

da-«-t6  ? .    .    .  . 
darfr^e?.    .    .  . 

da-de-makl  ,    .  . 
da-«-u  ? .    .    .  . 
dardS-nU    .    .  . 

ii  ii'/u  «  •  <  , 

it-i»-v*r  .     *     .  ■ 
it-it  n  

ii-'iffUf  •     ■     ■  ■ 

.  .  .  . 

da-0,  do  .     ■  . 
da-i  .... 
da-t  ,    .    .  . 

da-mtu    .    .  . 
d»>tii.    .    .  . 
da-nt .... 

du-(dVini  ... 
dn^-i   .    ,  . 
dn-s-ti  .    ^    ■  . 

do.Cd>wa  .    .  . 
dn-a-ta  .... 
(Same  H  Sng.) 

dQ-(d)-n)e  .    .  . 
dn-s-te  .    '.    .  . 
(SaoM  aa  Sng.) 

da-s-^ 

da-d-ers 

da-B-ta 

d*4-ta 

da-(d)-my 

da-s-te 

da-d-ja^ 

3  <  da-t-thaa  ,  .  . 
A  (  d»*t-tu.    .    .  . 

>3  r  da-d-maa     .  . 
S  <  da-t-tha.     .    .  . 

Pretent  Terue  t}f  the  Verb  *  Tn  Be'—Cwjva.  FoRic.  At  or  Be. 


SandulL 


SS 


{u-ml  .  • 
a4i  .  .  . 
ai-tl .    .  . 


B-raa. 
fr-tbaa 
s-taa. 

a-nas 
a-tba 
B-and 


l-ftl 


(-r>iim 


LaUa. 


et-t 


B-amoi  • 
«B-tia  .  . 
••ant  •  . 


UUmaataa. 


-mi 


es-wa 


es-me 
et-ta. 
(Same  aa  Sing, 


(Same  as  Sing.) 


Old  SlaTonlc. 


jCB-IoJ    •    «     «  * 


jea-Ta 
jea-ta 
jea>ta 


Oolhle. 


la 

IB-t 

ai-yn 
ai-yata? 


Bi-yiim 
Bi-yuth 
a-iad 


Hemarks  on  ih*  preceding  TtUtlee. 
Ntmerale. — ^The  anmwali  which  are  inlgeot  to  inflec- 
tion are  given  in  that  erode  ftrmi ;  end  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  liata  aeveral  antient  Ibnnt  are  inserted,  which  show 
more  cletrly  the  connexion  of  tia  Dumertils  of  theae  lan- 
gnaget  with  tiuMe  <tf  the  cognate  tODgnsi.  Tlieonlynnnie- 


ral  which  appean  to  have  more  than  one  root  to  express  the 
same  number  is  **  one."  All  the  lanf^^s,  with  the  ex- 
ception ot  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  and  Persian,  expTcss  the 
notion  of  unity  hy  the  same  woid,  en,  un,  ain,  etn.  See.,  with 
a  sound  berore  it  in  some  of  the  languages,  as  the  Lithu- 
anian and  Engliih,  and  pnbaUT  alicrin^ulAfeai :  in tha 
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Greek  this  sound  appears  under  the  form  of  an  aspirate. 
The  Sanskrit  fka,  which  is  probably  the  same  bd  the  Persian 

E'k,  is  also  found  in  the  connate  languages ;  as  in  the  Greek 
irrtfH  and  and  in  the  English  each.   Bopp  has 

suggested  that  this  irregularity  haa  arisen  from  the  numeral 
'  ooe '  being  dorivad  from  the  different  pronouns  of  the  third 
•eimi.  form  of  en,  wt,  Scc^  he  connects  with  the 

StQskrit  pronoun  Am,  and  the  Zend  atva  with  the  Sanskrit 
pronominal- adverb  Ito  and  (vam. 

Pnmoun*. — ^The  coses  in  the  singular  number  of  the 
flnt  peracHial  pronoun  appear  in  all  these  tankages  to  have 
tvo  roots ;  one  from  which  the  nominaUve  is  formed,  and 
the  other  from  which  the  obliijue  cases  are  derived.  The 
Sanskrit  nominative  ah-am  consists  of  two  parts  ;  namely, 
ak  and  am,  of  which  am  is  merely  a  termination,  occurring 
in  the  Zend  az-cm,  and  the  Greek  ly^r.  The  root  ah  ap- 
pears in  ly^t  eg-o,  ik,  ich,  ih.  &c.  The  oblique  cases  are 
formed  from  a  root  m,  followed  hy  a  vowel.  All  the  cases 
of  the  plural  are  formed  from  a  root  v,  followed  by  a  long 
vowel.  In  the  nominative  plund  of  Uie  Sanskrit  vajf-am 
the  same  termination  is  added  as  occurs  in  the  singular. 

In  the  second  personal  pronoun,  the  cases  of  the  singular 
number  are  formed  from  the  root  tu.  In  the  nominative 
sin^Iar  of  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  and  Greek  the  same  terrai- 
natiou  is  added  as  in  the  nominative  singular  of  the  first 
personal  pronoun.  The  vowel  of  iu  is  changed  in  the 
formation  of  the  oblique  cases  into  the  semi-vowed  vmw. 
The  plura)  cases  are  formed  from  yu  and  vas. 

The  two  first  personal  pronouns  are  the  same  in  the  Celtic 
dialects  as  in  the  other  Indo-Oermanic  languages ;  but  they 
are  not  given  in  the  preceding  list*  because  they  are  not 
subject  to  inflection. 

FuuT  VmaaoMM.  Paoirainr. 


Snc. 

Walah. 

CKngular.  me 
Flaral.     Am,  inn 

mi.  Reduplicated  fiorm,  mj^ini 
ni.  Reduplicated  form,  ny-oi 

Sbcohd  Pbbsonal  PaoMoijit. 

Etm. 

WeUh. 

Singolar.  tu,tbn 
nural.    libh,  ibh 

ti.     Reduplicated  form,  ty-di 
chwi,  Reduplicated  fbrin,chwy.ehi 

xneperaoiiiu  proiiuuu  ui  me  inira  person,  answering  to 
the  Greek  J  and  the  Latin  is  not  found  in  the  Sanskrit ; 
but  it  exista  in  many  of  the  cognate  languages,  as  tbe  fiii- 
lowing  table  will  show: — 


Zend. 

Lfttin. 

Gutliic. 

UUi. 

0.81>i. 

aiAcc.  — 

|\Dat.W,Wi 

r 
tl 

se 

Bui 

■ibi 

sik 

sawea 

sawens 

SAT 

Hja 

■ebje,  si 

The  demonstrative  pronoun,  one  declension  of  which  is 
given  in  the  preceding  tables,  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally K  personal  pronoun.  The  termination  of  the  third 
person  of  the  TO-b  was  probably  bomnred  ftvm  ftia  pronoun, 
of  which  the  root  is  fa  or  m.  Hie  demonstrative  pronoun, 
the  relative,  and  the  article,  as  it  is  called,  have  all  one 
origin.  The  English  he,  the,  it,  and  the,  thit,  them,  &c., 
contain  the  same  root  ta,  or  «a.  In  the  Greek,  the  aspirate 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  ror  #,inthe  nominative  singular; 
but  the  words  n/uftt,  or  ^^i/ufi*,  *  this  day,*  and  *wru, '  this 
year,*  point  to  a  primitive  ^n,  as  in  Sanskrit  and 

Gothic.  The  Latin  Ute  probably  contains  the  same  root 
ta  or  ta. 

In  the  Celtic  languages  this  pronoun  eecurs  under  the 
following  forma : — 


Bm. 

M.  F. 
ffingnlar.  se,  he,  e.        si,  she,  i 

FluraL              Had,  lad 

Wablk 

^^la 

M.  V. 
I.  ev, eVD,  eve,  ve, to, e,  o.     hi;  reduplicated  hihi 

Mural. 

hwy,  hwynt;  redaplieated  hwynlfawy 

The  original  form  of  the  pronoun  is  preserved  in  the  Erse 
se.  Dr.  Frichard  supposes  that  the  Wel^  had  originallv 
the  same  form,  and  uiat  the  initial «  was  softened  into  h, 
and  at  length  dropped  entirely,  giving  us  the  words  e  and  o. 
Eve  and  evo  he  regards  as  reduplicated  forma  of  e  and  o. 

The  preceding  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove  tbe  affinity 
of  the  pronouns  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  languages ;  and,  if  our  limits  permitted,  many  more 
examples  might  be  adduced.  Tbe  interrogative  pronoun  is 
the  same  in  all  these  languages;  in  the  Sanskiit,  Zend, 
and  Lithuanian  itit  crude  Tbrm  is  ka,  which  in  Latin  be- 
comes qui  or  quo,  and  in  Gothic  htca.  The  wonis  >«rt,  ; 
uZi,  wZf ;  x(Ti(**,  vMt^n ;  »if*t,  irirn,  &c.,  in  Greek,  point  to  a 
primitive  »«, The  same  root  occurs  in  tbe  old  High 
German  and  Slavonic  languages,  in  the  EngUsh  who,  which, 
what,  and  in  the  modem  German  wer  and  was. 

The  pronominal  adverbs  of  tbe  Indo-Germanic  languages 
present  many  striking  points  of  affinity.  Tbe  terminaiiuR 
dd,  fbr  instance,  in  San&krit,  indicating  time,  occurs  also  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  and  did  Slavonic  tongun:— > 


Greek. 

Latta. 

Lithiwniu. 

Old  Slavonie. 

ka-d& 
ta-dfc 
ya-da 

ri-n 

qaa-(ii)do 

ka-ds 
tB-dfi 

ko.C(t).da 
to-fg^-da 
je-(g)-da 

P.      No.  SS7. 


AToKiM.— The  examples  are  classed  according  to  the  final 
letter  of  the  Sanskrit  crude  forms,  which  are  prefixed  to 
tbe  Sanskrit  column.  Otur  limits  have  only  permitted  us 
to  select  examples  from  the  nominative  end  aceuaative  cases; 
hut  the^  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  inflation  of 
nouns  18  essentially  the  same  in  bU  those  languages  from 
which  the  examples  are  taken. 

y w&r.— The  most  striking  marks  of  rdationship  may  be 
traced  in  the  mode  of  conjugating  the  vmh  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  langui^es.  The  verlts, 
given  in  the  preceding  lists,  have  been  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  the  p-eat  similarity  of  the  personal  ter- 
minations of  the  verbs  in  all  these  languages  Even  in 
some  instances,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  difference, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Latin,  which  usually  has  the  termina- 
tion 0  in  tbe  first  person  singular  of  the  verb,  it  may  be 
proved  that  there  was  a  more  ancient  form  in  tbe  same 
language,  which  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  usual 
termination  of  the  kindred  languages.  Thus  it  may  be 
shown  from  the  first  person  singular  of  the  past-imper- 
fect (regeba-m),  future  (rega-m),  and  past  perfect  tenses 
(rexera-m)  of  the  indicative,  as  well  as  from  the  tenses  of 
the  subjunctive,  and  such  words  as  sum  and  inquam,  that 
m  WAS  the  usual  sign  of  the  first  person  singular  in  tho 
Latin  language.  The  personal  endings  of  the  verbs  in  the 
Celtic  languages,  though  they  differ  in  some  respects  very 
widely  from  the  rognate  tongues,  nevertheless  preserve  the 
same  terminations  in  several  cases.  Tho  following  list  con- 
tains tlie  personal  endings  of  the  verbs  in  tbe  Welsh  lan- 
guage:— 

Flnt  Ttan.  Second  fbrm.  Tblrd  farm. 

^  /  1   — av  — aia  — wn 
.2^2  — i  — aiat  —it 
[  3    root  siniply  — odh  — ai 

—em  or  ym 
— eeh  wydi 
—^t  wynt 

It  ii  a  characteristic  of  the  coigugation  of  many  Latin 
and  Greek  verbs  to  add  certain  letter  or  letters  to  the  crude 
form  of  tbe  verb  in  the  present  tense,  and  thoso  tenses 
formed  immediately  from  tbe  present.  Thus  in  Latin,  n 
and  sc  are  frequently  added,  as  iu  tem-n-o,  sper-n-o,  &c., 
and  in  ere-sc-o,  no-sc-o,  8cc.  In  the  same  manner  the  ter- 
minations I,  '!>,  »*,  rM,  and  many  others,  are  added  to  Greek 

verbs  ;  as  in  i»*f-*i,  rif^r-m,  ;  iu^rv/u,  ZivytP'fu  I  Xmrf" 

drtii  fiutt4-mt-mi  yt-yM^tn-m,  &c.  Frequenllv,inbolh  of  these 
languages,  a  letter  is  inserted,  m  the  first  letter  of  the  w(rd 
is  redufdicated  with  a  short  vowel  in  the  present  tense ;  as 
in  ta(,n)g-Ot  li{n)^-o,  JUinyd-o,  tu(n)d-o,  eu{m^-o, 
ru(m)f>-o,  si-st-o,  gt-gtvc;^  and  in  A«Cp)/-ANwt  ^F)tf-if*-a^ 

The  Teutonic  languages  have  lost  these  variations ;  but 
in  the  Sanskrit  and  Slavonic  verbs  the  present  tense  is  fre- 
quently modified  by  the  addition  of  the  same  letters  as  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  In  the  Sanskrit  the  v«-b  is  divided  into 
ten  eonjngations,  according  to,  the  letters  which  are  ql/ded 
«  Tifj  Voi.XnT.-a|j 


■wn 
wch 
nt 


— och 
— ont 
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to  tfM  pment  tetiH  of  the  verb.  The  third  eonjugaiion. 
for  example,  is  characterized  by  the  reduplication  of  tlie 
flrM  letter  of  the  verb  with  a  short  vowel,  of  which  an  in- 
■taoee  has  been  given  above  in  the  present  tease  of  the  verb 
'  to  give.*  The  eharaeteriatic  of  the  ninth  conjugation  ia 
fid.  or  lit.  inMTted  between  the  erode  form  and  me  personal 
termination*  of  the  verb.  The  Latin,  Greek,  and  Slavonic 
lanKuagea  form  the  preient  tenses  of  many  Terbs  in  a  similar 
manner. 


KaimkriL 


■tr-hi-iii 
Ktr-iii-ii 

Ktr-<li>VHS 

■ir>iil>ttiiu 

«tr-iii>iniui 
■tr>ni'iba 


Omk. 


ster-n-0 
tar-ri-i^ 
•ier-n-i,t 


atap-n>t/Diu 

•ter-n-ijtis 

ater-D-UiU 


g&u-im 

g&u-n'-i 

K&ii-iia'- 

i;iii-na-ira 

g;fcu-na-u 

■BiB«  u  Sing. 

giu'iia-me 

giu-na-te 

UMSfaW. 


OUBUt. 


•(■yb-nft 
gyb-ne-si 
gyl»-iie-tj 
iryb-ne-ra 
(fyb-ne-ta 
(fyb-iii-la 
gyb-na-m 
gyb•ll^4e 
gyb-nfi-g 


The  past-intperfect  aod  aori&t  teases  of  the  Greek  verb 
are  formed  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  preterite  tenses 
of  iht>  Suiiskrit.  The  Sanskrit  preterite,  which  corresponds 
to  the  paiit- imperfect  of  the  Greek  verb,  is  furmed  by  pre- 
fixing the  augment  Of  and  shortening  the  personal  ternu- 
mation*, 

BuMPu  ev  PAST-InrBanav, 


Suukrit 


.  f  a-tnil*aia 
_?^a-tud-aa 
$  la-tud-at 

la-tud-&va 
S  I  a-tiid-aura 
M  [a-tud-«tkm 

.  fa-tiid-Ama 
^  ja-tud-ata 
A*  (a<tud*an 


Omk. 


The  other  Sanskrit  preterite,  which  corresponds  to  the 
two  aoribtn  of  the  Grvek  verl),  has,  according  to  Bupp'a  divi- 
sion, seven  fons'* ;  of  which  the  four  first  agree  more  or 
leas  with  the  Greek  fir&t  aorist,  the  fifth  and  sixth  with  the 
Greek  Mcond  aorist,  and  the  seventh,  which,  besides  the 
augment,  Ima  also  a  reduplication  of  the  first  syllable,  with 
the  Greek  past  perfect  The  four  firnt  forms  always  add  the 
letter  «  in  order  to  form  the  preterite ;  thus  flrom  the  crude 
form  kship  is  derived  a  preterite  akthaip-fam,  correspond- 
inK  to  the  Grettk  I-nnr-r«(/i).  The  fifth  and  sixth  forms 
have  the  sama  terminations  as  the  past-imperfoct  tense,  and 
^i&r  from  that  tense  nearly  ip  the  same  manner  as  the 


second  aorist  in  Greek  differs  from  the  Greek  imperfeet; 
thus  from  the  crude  form  Hp  is  derived  a  preterite  a-tip-antt 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  t-nw  w.  In  the  same  manner, 
from  ttie  crude  font,  dd,  the  Sandurit  forms  a  past-imperfect 
a-da-dd-m^  and  a  preterite  a-dd-m,  analogous  to  the  Greek 
and  l-Sv*. 

Tlie  perfect  tense  seems  originally  to  have  been  firaed 
on  the  same  principles  in  the  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Teutonic  lan$ruages  ;  namely,  by  a  complete  or  partial  re- 
duplication of  the  crude  form  of  the  verb.  Thus  in  Sanskrit, 
from  bhrf  is  formed  the  perfect  ba-bhar-a;  from  tn,  the 
perf.  ta-tSr-a;  from  tvp,  the  perf.  tu  top-a;  from  kship, 
the  perf.  chi-k»hfp-a.  In  the  same  manner  in  Greek,  from 
XiT  is  formed  the  perfect  x^Xwt-» ;  from  itu,  the  perf.  tu-ftn^ ; 
from  tmx,  the  peri.  *i-4n>.-» ;  from  foe,  the  perf.  v(-fa»-«.  la 
Latin  also  we  have  the  perfects  eu'curr-t,  gpo-tpond-i,  ce- 
ctd-i,  ce-cidi,  mo-mord-i,  uui  po-posc-i,  from  the  crude 
forms  eurr,  apond  or  sponde,  cSd,  cad.  mord  or  morde,  aad 
poac ;  and  in  Gothic  we  have  the  perfects  tkdi-skdid^  mdi- 
mditf  hldi-klaup,  t&i-»ali,  adi-sUp^  from  the  verbs  skdida, 
mdiUt,  hidtma,  talta,  and  tltpa. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  pre- 
ceding observations  relate  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  re- 
semblanees  which  are  found  in  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  lado-Germanic  languages.  An  examination  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of 
adjectives  are  formed,  and  especially  a  comparison  of  the 
suffixes  added  to  form  verbs  and  nouns,  as  well  as  a  list  of 
the  more  simple  prepositions,  would  afford  manv  additional 
points  of  resemblance  ;  but  the  examples  which  have  been 
already  given  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  close  affinity  of 
these  languages  in  the  laws  which  regulate  their  gramma- 
tical forms. 

The  affinity  of  these  languages  may  be  still  further  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  sucb  words  as  express  the  most  common 
objects  and  the  most  simple  ideas,  and  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  are  the  least  likely  to  have  been  derived  from 
any  other  language.  In  compiling  the  following  lists  con- 
siderable assistance  has  been  deri%'ed  from  a  useful  book 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Winning,  entitled  *  A  Manual  of 
Comparative  Philology.'  The  words  in  the  Celtic  column 
are  taken  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Prichard  on  the  *  Eastern 
Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations.'  The  Zend  and  Persian  forms 
are  so  closely  alhed  to  the  Sanskrit,  that  it  has  Ijeen  thought 
advisable  to  place  them  under  the  same  column.  In  the 
column  devoted  to  the  Slavonic  languages,  Lith.  stands  fur 
Lithuanian ;  Lett,  for  Lettic ;  O.  Fr.  for  Old  Prussian ; 
and  those  words  which  have  no  letters  before  them  belong 
to  the  Old  Slavonic  language.  In  the  Teutonic  column, 
Ooth.  stands  for  Gothic ;  Q.  for  German ;  O.H.G.  for  Old 
High  (Serman ;  L.  O.  for  Low  German ;  A.  Sax.  for  An^lo- 
Saxon ;  kngl,  for  English ;  and  0.  Kfugl.  for  Old  English. 
In  the  Celticlist,  Er.  stands  for  Erse,  vaSw.  for  Welsh.  The 
English  words  in  the  first  column  give  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  the  cognate  languages.  All  the  Saudtritt  Greek* 
and  Latin  words  are  given  ia  their  crude  forms. 


Words  denoting  RelcUionskip,  ^c. 


EnslMb 

GiMk. 

Latin. 

Slavoaie. 

Teulunic. 

Celtic. 

Faihtr    •    .  . 

pitri  .    ,    ■  . 

awi{  .  ■ 

pater 

bat     ,    .  . 

0.  H.  O.  vatar  . 

Br.athab: 

Z.  paitar 

L.  G.  fader 

V,  padet 

JAAUr   .    .  . 

mitri .... 

mater 

mater.    .  ■ 

G..  matter    .  . 

Er.  mathotv 

L-  matar 

Lith.  flsoter 

P.  madw 

Som  »   '  •  - 

iUOU  •    •     ■  . 

•    >  • 

■ 

• 

• 

lya   .    .  . 
uLh.  suna-s 

Ooth.  simu<s*  • 
U.  sobn 

ftat^Sittr,    f  . 

duhitri  .  .  . 

■ 

dotcher  ■  t 

Goth,  daubtar  ■ 

Er,  dear 

Z. dugbdhar 
P.  dokhier 

Lith.  dukter 

G.  tochter 

Brt^  .    .  . 

bhr&tri    .    ,  . 
Z.  bratar 
P.  brader 

^fraternity) 

frater 

* 

brat  •   ■  • 

Ooth.  brotbar  . 
G.  bnider 

Er.  brathair 
W.  brawd 

Sitter    .    •  . 

swasri  ... 

■   •  • 

soror 

• 

aestra.    .  . 
Lith.  seswr 

Ooth.  Bwistar  . 
G.  u^westar.  , 

Sr.  uor 

swasnrah  . 

sooer 

• 

Bwekar   ■  . 
Lith,  szesaur. 

Goth,  svaihra  ■ 

W.  diwsgrwa 

Meiher-m-Iav  . 

■waanih  •    •  , 

Ut^a    •  * 

iocni 

sw«kra   .  * 

Gotli.  ivaihro 

W.  diwcgyr 

■nushi    •    •  . 

rw  •     *  • 

itum 

SDocba    •  . 

A.  Sax.  BHMtu 
G.  aclmiir 

BntMer-in'Jaw  . 

dSvti  .    .    •  , 

•  • 

levir 

dever .    .  . 

O.  B.G.seihhur 

AliaUr  Slid  //uv- 

pati  .... 

• 

> 

Lett,  dasverls 
bith.pati-s  • 

A.  Sax.  taem/^ 
<Ei}Clh4iath^ 

ooQie 

band 

Z.  patii-s 
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'  Words  denoting  RelaHonthip,  cotitinued.! 


MiHrtu  and  ffj/V 
ifini  .    .   •  . 
*    •  •  • 

Xn  •    •    «  • 

Ifbmam    .    .  . 


Sivtlult 


patnl 


Barm  ■  .  ■ 
Z.  udiym 

P.  Dur 
vlra  .  • 
Z.Tatrya 
(atrong) 
manni«hy» 


Z.pm 
P.  Hone 


Gmk. 


Latin. 


Tiro,  Tlr  • 
•    ■  • 


Xdth.  pattl  . 


Lith  vyra^  , 
Lett,  vyr^  . 

imub,iiumali. 
Lith.  zmoom 
gena  .  ,  . 
O.  Pr.  genua 


Parttqf  the  Body,  ^. 


Eye   •  . 

• 

* 

■kiU  •  • 

• 

• 

awa 

• 

• 

Z.  aflU 

Bnut  •  • 

• 

bhrft  .  . 

■ 

■ 

• 

•  • 

Z.  bni,  bnut 

P.  a-bni 

Z.  nao 

Ttioth  .  t 

danta  •  • 

• 

« 

•  * 

NaU  .  . 

* 

nakha  • 

• 

• 

•  « 

P.  nakban 

^  genu 

ytmr 

P.  xanu 

R^ki  Umd 

• 

dakihina . 

* 

• 

• 

Z.  dashina 

Fbnt   .  . 

pada  .  . 

• 

• 

• 

Z.  padha 

P.  zaidi 

Hair  .  • 

• 

« 

ktea  .  , 

• 

• 

> 

• 

F.kisa 

oo-alo  ■ 


dattt  .  « 
angol  •  • 


daxtaro. 
dexter  . 

ped.  . 

lachruma 
•rifl 


oko  .  . 
biowi .  . 


lith.  nod* 
lettnaw/t 
danti^  • 


BOgOt .  . 

Litb.  naga^ 


deuna    ■  • 

Litb.  dendne. 
Litb.  pada,a  • 

Idtli.  anan  • 

LettraBum 

Iilli.kaua 


&nt    •    •    *  . 
AfoOM  or  Mejah  . 

Siw  •    >    •  • 

b«1i  .... 
mfiga  .... 
Z.  maa 
P.  mah 

Ork  .    .    .  . 
Z.staro 

Aah     .    .  . 
»fr%f  •    •  • 

Skf,  C/eW    •  . 
IFttimr     ,    •  . 

nabbft     •    .  . 
nabhl 

nd«  •   •   ■  . 

fif If  (N.  nfn) 

■iteT      •     •  . 

Day  .    •    .  ■ 

dyn  ■   •   •  * 

If*?  ... 

tn'igki        •     •  • 

niii  •    I   •  > 
■aktinn 

(AdTw*  '  by 
ni^t'  fmUa  ii 
not    fowid  hj 
itself  as  a  lab- 
Btaotire.) 

■war    •    •  • 

Otmi,    .    .  . 

froD  tfdtf'toeee' 

mfigba  ... 
P.  mlgh 

(adj.) 

,0^jMt»  (^Nature  and  Art, 


ltd  . 
menil 


atella  .  . 

(diminotive  of 

ttfrai  ai  te- 
nella^  of  tene- 
ra.) 

taUbe,  nubi ,  . 

nebnla .    ■  . 

ado^nnda .  . 


dia .    .  • 

din-mo 

die 

Boet.   •  • 


tdbir 


Idtfa.  iRnle 
Utb.  misnn 


Lith.  debbeal^ 
Lett,  debbe^. 
Toda  .    .  . 
Litb.  vandn 
Lett.  udenyS 
O.  Fr.  nndj« 

den    .    .  . 
Lith.  diena 
Lett,  deena 
nocf  .    .  > 
Idth.  nakti^ 
Lett,  oakt^ 
Sou.  notch' 


more  .  ■  . 
Idlh.  mare/t 
Ruts,  more 


Min{a>  cemla* 
Lett.  Hmma 

ogai  .    ■  • 
Lith.  ngni/S 
lutf    •    a  • 


Diola  t  • 
Litb.iDi|te 


GotIl.Tsll4  . 


G.  mann .  • 

mensch 
Goth,  quino  ■ 
O.  Kngl.  quean 

EDgl.wcMiian 


Ooth.ango 
O.anga 

a  H.  G.  pmni 


Odite. 


Ootb.  thantnyS 
6.  cahn 
O.  nagel 


Goth,  knin 
G.kiiia 

Ootb.  taihiro 

O.fon 

Golb,tagr  . 


Gotb.ianil  . 
Ootb.  nena  ■ 


Goth,  ataimo, 
G.  stem 


O.  H.  Q.  nepal 
G.  nebel  .  . 
Goth,  rato  . 
A.  Sax.  wnter 
O.  H.  G.  vaur 
O.  ivasaer 
Engl,  wet 
Goth.  dagyS  . 
A.  Sax.  di^ 
G.tag 

Goth.  naht/S  . 
G.  sat^C 


Goth-marel  •  > 
G.  tneer 

Goth,  airtba .  . 
G.  erde 

Goth,  giirl  ■ 
G.gau 
(district) 
•    •  • 

Goth.  Uniili  • 
audit 

Qotb.BUbilu»  • 

Digitized  by 


nfir  (lord) 

£r.  fear 

W  gwyr,  wyr 


Er.  fean 
Br.  bral 


Er.dend 
W.danft 


Er.deai 


Er.deor 
W.deigTTn 


W.  hanl 
Sr.  mios 


Er.  neal 
W.  niTwl 
Er.  douT 
W.dwr 


Er.  di,  dia 
W. dydb 

Er.  noebd 
W.  ais 


Kr.  amir 
W.  mftr 

W.  daiar,  dh^ar 
Er.  talwui,  USta* 
Er  ce 


Er.agliiia 
Er.ltM 
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nUler    .  , 

nine  .     .  . 

C/olAiitg  .  . 

Door  .    .  . 

Cmriaje  or  Ax/e- 
Ir-e 

Carringt  or  lyhfel 


Gnat 

Bread  .  . 
TAitt  .  . 

Yaang ,  . 

Bea  .  . 
BotA  .  . 

Th  GeHtratt 

To  Die  .  . 

7b  Know  . 

7b  Know  . 

7i  Htar  . 
To  See  . 


Skiukrit. 


hlma  . 
(snow) 
Z.  sinn 


vftu    .  . 

Z.  raahtnt 
dwar  .  . 
P  dar 
akaha.  . 


ratlia . 
Z.  latba 


mah-at 
Z.  maio 


prithn     .    .  . 

tana  >  ■  ■  . 
Fnnn  tha  verbal 

root  ton.  (8m 

below.) 

yiir-an   .    .  . 

nava  •    .    .  , 

P.  nn 

tnadhya  .  . 
Z.  maidhya 
P.  nijan 
r&b-ita    .    .  . 


iibha  . 
Z.  uba 


Z. : 


mn  .  . 
mara 

(deatb) 
Z.  mar 
P.  miird-eu 

jiV      .  . 

Z.  ji,orjra 


jn& 


Z.  Tid 


dris 


lih  (b  guttural) 


OMck. 
tan  01  riM  t 


r«iii,  in  compo* 
flition ;  ai 


yi»  .    .  . 
ytwtt  (N.  ^H|) 


StM*  Journal  or 
Eduralion,' 
No,  fi.  p.  100 


r.i.  . 


Utln. 

hiem   .  • 

vino    .  . 

TMtl      .  . 

fori,    •  • 

«U .    •  • 

rota.   .  , 

ma^QO  > 

tenui   •  . 


jnT^anl, 
noTO  . 
medio  • 


rub.ero. 
rutjilo 
rur,o 
araba  • 


■ima  •  . 
Lett,  wema 

vino  .  • 
O.  Pr.  vyna 


dwer  ,  . 
Lett,  durri^ 
Litb.  Mtl. 


Lith.  rata^ 
LetL  rat^ 


mogu  . 

(ft  be  able) 
Litb.  mao-Di^ 

(power) 
Lith.  platna 
Lett,  plat^i 
tanaii 


januU 

Litb.  jauna^ 
novil  .  . 
U^.  naiya  ■ 
niMda 

(between) 

Lith.  ntddv 
Lett,  rud^ 

oba  .  . 
Uth.abbu 
Lett.  ablH 


gno 

co-gao-sc 

(g)no-ic 

gna-ro 

(g)iio.to 

«id.  , 

vid^ 


du  .  ■ 

du-e 

iu'ctn-to 


Perbal  Root*. 

gen.    .  . 
gen-ei 
(N.  gen-aa) 
geu-itor 
gi-gn  o 
mor     ,  . 
mor-tuo 
mor-t 


Lith.  gemu 
Lnc  dsimc 


mn-  .  . 
Lith.  mir 
Lett,  mir-t 


jiTU,  jiva'. 
O.  P.  giva 

C'iA) 

ma    •  . 


vid  .  .  , 
lith.  vttid-ml 


alu    .    .  . 
Lith.  klau 
Rnaa.  ilach 
(heanitff) 
Lttb.  dalraui 

(took  O&BMi) 


TtatMio. 

G.  wela 

Gotb.  vaatl 

Goth,  daoni  . 
G.  thUr 
O.  H.  G.  ahaa 
Q.  achse 
Engl  axle 
G.rad    .  . 


Goth.mikilf 
O.  H.  a.  mihil 
O.  En^.  miiche) 

G.  breit  and  plait 
Engl,  broad  &  flat 
O.dunn  •    •  . 


Q.jnng  .    .  , 

Goth,  nivi^  .  . 
O.  neu 

Goth.  midJ,s .  . 
O.  H.  G.  midji^ 
G.  mtltel 
O.  H.  G.  rot.  . 
Q.  roth 
Engl,  ruddjr 
Goth,  ba 
O.beide 


Goth,  kin 
Engl,  kin 


Gotb.  manrthr 


Goth,  quivs  . 

(Aruw) 
O.  £ngl.  qnick 

Goth,  kann  . 
O.  kenii-en 
Engl,  ken 


Goth.  vid.    .  . 
G.  wiM-en 
En^  trltj  wdt, 

Goth,  hliuma 
(ear) 


Goth.  laigW/an 
A.  Sax.  lico^an 


CelKe. 


Er.  fin 

W.  gwin,  win 


Er.  doraa 

W.dor 


Er.  roth 

OaOie,  riieda,  aee 
QulnctiL  I.  0 

Br.nwftll 


W.  denau 


W.jaa 

jeuant 
Er.  nuadb 
W.  newydh 
Er.  meadbon 


Er.madh 


W.  g»ni 
E.  gefn 
(B^^iiiy) 


Er.  marbb 
(dead) 
W.marv 

(die) 


Er.  beo 

W.  byw,  or  vyw 


W.gwa 


W.  gw}-dh  and 

wydh 

(Jtnow/edge) 
Er.  fi^  fios 

(ktiowiet^') 
W.  ciyw 

(hrarii^) 
Er.  cluaa 

(ear) 
Er.  dearc 

Er.  lighlm 


I  fl  T'"'  '^5' ^"■'t'*'  ^^^K  «nd  Gothii^  has  no  Present  Teiue,  hut  neea  tin  Perfect  In  the  eenteof  thePment;  and  in  tba 
^neuion  of  the  tense  short  vowel  of  the  root  is  in  each  language  changed  Into  a  hmg  rowel  In  the  Singular  Numbv.  In  the 
Greek  *Ti-M,  the  •  repreaenu  the  r  which  appears  in  wO-fut,  to. 


Sftukrlfc 
iJvMa 
.Ssvei-tha 
"IvM-a 

im& 
id'a(tlia) 
vid-as 


5<"d-) 

&  [vids 


OrMk. 
Je-tm 

vH-ftu 
vfr-n 


Gothk. 

vale 

Tida-t 

vait 

vit-nm 
vit-nth 
vit-on 


Digitized  by 


GooQie 
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Tit  I'ki,  or  Pirn. 
Tq  nini  .    .  . 


nCitf  .  .  . 
ThHeal  .    .  . 


TbShw,    .  . 

nasx .  .  . 

TtBrwUk*  . 
to  Streick  , 


Skuluit. 


Z.  sts 

lUBIl  . 

man -aft 

(mind') 

i  .  . 


Pntent  Ttnu 

e-ihi 

e-ti 

i-mas- 
7-aDU 

ml    .    .  . 


TV  • 

Tah  ■ 
bhri  . 


kri 

da 


Z.  dba 


Z.  IHI 

P.  bibdsii 

M.  *  • 
Z.a* 

P.  es 

ad     .  . 


pi. 


Z.  vao 

Up  . 
Z.  Up 


bllt  . 

Z.  bl-as 
Or) 
strt  . 


mlsr  « 


Un 


G(Mk. 


Prewnt  Tenee 

7-T* 

t-mn  (from 

»    .    .  . 

\U(  (N. 

C"?    •  ■ 
r»x     .    •  . 


LatiB. 
sta  .    .  . 

mill,  or  men 

men-t 
mon-e 
i     .    „  . 


i-re 


Litb.  mm 


TenUmic 
Goth,  staad^ 


Msn  or 


■}  .  .  . 


■7  or  « 


rr<(.  .  . 
luy  or 


udyOr  Hd  I 
•ed-e 

.  • 

jiig-o 
Teh  . 

for  .  . 


ere  . 
cre*a 
da  . 


fit 


ed  .    .  . 


po  .  .  . 
po-to 

pets  (wrft) 
bi-b^  like 
ai-«-o 
gi-gn-o 
Toe.    .  . 


tep.  . 
tep-ido 


UA.Md. 


Jgo 


Lett,  wes 


O.  Pr.  kura  . 
da  ... 


ster,  or  stra 
«ter(n)-o 
stra-Ut 
miK    .  . 


an-ima 
an-imo 
ten.  . 
t«i(d)-o 


LItb.de  . 


bn.    .    .  . 
Llth.  and  Lett,  bii 


jet     .  , 
Lith.  M 
O.  Pr.  ae 
ed     .  . 
O.  Pr.  [■ 


IQ 

iih.  po 


O.  Pr.vaek 
(ep-leia 


bol  .  .  .  . 
Lith.  and  Lett,  bi 

stre    .    .    •  . 


Iiitb.  min 


O.  mmn-en 
Engl,  mean 

Ooth.  iddja 


Goth.  alfr«n  . 
O.  dia^n 

Gotb.  juk  . 
Eagl.  yoke 

Germ,  wag^n 
O.  Engl,  wun 
Goth,  balr-an 
A.  Sax.  bear-aa 
O.  H.  G.  karaw-an 


O.  H.  G.  tu-on 
0.  L.  G.  do-an 
G.  thu-n 
Engl,  do 
O.  L.  G.  be-on 
G.  bi-ii 

(ia») 
Kug.  be 
Genu,  ia-t 

(A*  .«) 
luigl.  i« 
Goth,  it-an  . 
O.  H.  O.  lM& 
G  eta-en 


Xr.  itadam 

W.  tnenir 


O.H.G.^-pln-«n 


Goth,  ttrauj-an 
6.  ium-en 

iG.  miadbrfln  .  . 


Goth.  US-ana. 

Goth.  tfaanO^n 
G.  dehn-en 


Kr.  fnidham 


W.jan 


Br.  bhnrim 
Kr.  Mard 
Er.  daigliim 


Er.  bu  mi 

Er.  is 
W.  ya 

Er.  ith 
W.yni 


W.  myigy 

Er,  anaim 
taen 


A.  ttiet  examination  of  the  family  of  languagM,  usually 
known  by  tbe  name  of  Semitic,  will  tend  to  confirm  ttw 
obaervalions  that  have  alrea^ly  been  made  respecting  the 
affinity  of  laaguaees.  It  will  be  teen  that  the  variout 
dialects  of  thia  family  are  related  as  closely  to  each  other  as 
the  difibrent  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race ;  and  that 
they  differ  widely  from  the  latter,  both  in  their  grammatical 
ttmcture  and  in  the  mqority  of  Uieir  roots. 

Tbe  Semitic  languages  have  derived  their  name  from  the 
iMd  or  supposed  dueent  of  tbe  people  who  speak  these  tan- 
kages from  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  branches  :— 

I.  The  Araautan,  spoken  in  Syria,  MeiopoUmia,  and 
Babyloniai  may  be  subdivided  into  two  bntnehea ;  the  Bi^- 


lonian,  or  East  AramsBan  (sometimes,  but  erroneoady» 
called  Chaldee),  and  the  Syriac,  or  West  Aramsean. 

II.  The  Hebrew,  spoken  in  Palestine,  and  probably  with 
little  variation  in  Piioenicia  and  the  Phoenician  colonies,  as 
Carthage,  &c. 

III.  The  Arabte,  to  which  the  Ethiopic  is  very  closely 
allied,  is  at  present  spoken  in  many  countries,  but  was  ori- 
ginally nmnned  to  the  peninsula  of 'Arabia  and  Ethiopia. 

In  order  to  save  mom,  tbe  examples  in  the  following  lists 
have  been  taken  ftom  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages 
alone,  since  they  are  the  two  most  important  branches  of 
tbe  Semitic  family  of  languages. 

In  general  the  remarks  already  macLron  die  c^^^  of 
letters  in  the  Indo-{ieniiai^i^i|0^|^l(3lQ)(9CeP^  in 
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the  Semitio  family.  One  eumple  of  thU  deieiTei  •  dUtinet 
roention.  Iq  Hebrew  p  B  »n<f/  &  ue  only  dutinguUhod 
by  the  dot  in  the  former;  in  Arabic  there  is  no  p,  iod  the 
Ar/^Ila."  expreased  by/;  as,  to  do,  &h.paal. 

The  nouns  and  varbi  given  below  have  been  taken  at 
random :  they  might  easily  be  multiplied  to  almost  «ny  ex- 
tent,  «o  numerous  are  the  roots  which  an  common  to  the 
two  languages.  Those  words  only  have  been  Ukeo  which 
are  liKely  to  be  primitive  words  in  any  language 

Nvaura/t. 


L  A  N 


PrtterUe  Tbue— conlianed. 


Htbnv. 

Anblo. 

One 

faM  . 
twahid  ■: 

Two 

|lth&anl 

Thr*6 

■faClodi, 
arba* 

thalath 

Four 

arba* 

Five 

)wii*h 

^amt  ,' 

Six 

•hiih 

aitt 

Seran 

ahlb> 

tib' 

Eight 

■hlfinon 

thamui 

Mine 

tiih' 

tit* 

Ten 

'a»r  ' 

'ashar 

Hundred 

meah 

meait 

Thoutaud 

elef 

alf 

Pertonal  Pttmomu. 


8«pariU. 


Hebrew. 


istiwa-g,  {«L- 

(anu 
anatinS 
natinu 

Zd  Fers.  Hn;.  m.  attiEh 
f.  at 
Ft.  m.  attem 
t.  att«n 
3d  Pert.  Slug.  m.    hu  (a) 
f.    hi  (a; 
VI  m.  htm 
f.  hen 


AnUe. 


|ai)S 

jnatinu 

anta 

antl 

antom 

antonna 

hoTva 

biya 

hom 

honna 


AlllMd. 

Hebrew. 

ArkUc. 

i  or  ni 

i  wnl 

no 

na 

a 

ca 

«c 

ci 

cem 

com 

cen 

ooana 

0 

hu 

ah 

ha 

am 

hom 

an 

boona 

Demonilrative  Prmmau, 


IlQbrew. 


This  masc.  ceh 
fem.  loth 
These  eUeh 

ITiat.  mass.  hallSzeh 
UsA.  hallttS 


AnUo. 


da 

ta 

ula 
/dzaca,  or 
Idzalica 

{tica,  or 
lalica 


The  rdative  pronotui  are  often  expressed  in  both  latwuem  by 
taearticle.  They  also  have  then  fomu. 


Hflbiew. 


Biber  (indec) 


AmUc 


aladidzl  (dec.) 
man  (indea.) 


iKitrrogoiiv*  JHnoHtn. 


Hebrsw. 


Who?  mi 
What*  nah 


Arabic. 


man 
ma 


CitiuifalioH  tf  tk«  PrtttHt  md  Fiaun  T«im$  y  «  f^^. 
Lamad, /o /«am.   |  Kabala,  foitta; 


Preteriit  Tetut. 


Hebrew, 

Arabic. 

Sing.  Inpers. 

2d  p.  m. 
2d  p.  f. 
3dp.  m. 

ISmad-ti 
lamad-ta 
Inmad-t 
lamad 

kabal-tu 

l»bal-ta 

kabal-t; 

kabal-a 

kabatat 

H«brvw. 

Aiddc 

Flur.  [st  pen. 
2d  p.  m, 

Sd  p.  r. 

3d  p.  m. 
3dp.f. 

latnad-nu 

lamad-tem 

lamad-ten 

lamSd-ii 

lamCd-u 

kabal-na 
kabal-tom 
kabal-tonna 
kabal-ii  (a) 
kabal-na 

Sng.  litpers. 

2d  p.  m. 

2d  p.  f. 

3d  p.  m. 

Sdp.f. 
Flur.  1st  peri. 

2d  p.  m. 

2d  p.  f. 

3d  p.  m. 

Sd  p.  f. 

Fultirt  Jhue, 

e-fanod 

ti-lmod 

ti-lm&i-I 

yi-lmod 

ti-lmod 

ni-Imod 

ti*]iii£d-u 

,  ti-lmod -nih 

yi-hDjd.u 

ti-Imod-i^ 

K-kboI-a 

ta-kbol-u 

ta-kbol-ina 

ya-kbol-u 

ta-kbol-a 

na-kbol-u 

ta-kbol-uaa 

U-kbol-na 

ya-kbol-uoa 

ta-kbol-nah 

erpmtiMg  rtlalitmthip. 

Hebnv. 

AnUe. 

Father 
Mothw 
Bon 

Daughter 

Brother 

Sister 

Ab 

em 

ben 

bath 

•It 

a^oth^/m.  ^a^ 

Ab 
om 
ebn 
bint 

a^  Jba.  e/a^ 

ParU  of  the  hoHg. 

Hebnw. 

Arabic 

Head 

Eye 

Mouth 

Tooth 

Ear 

Band 

Heart 

rMh 

'ayin 

peh 

sbea 

osen 

TKd 

ieb,«rleblb 

Its 

'Bin 

f  Oh,  rih,  f  ih 

si  on 

odsoa 

yad 

lobb 

Familiar  ofifntt,  animate  and  inanimate. 


God 
Man 
Men 
iJon 
Oneofaflock,  i.c.l 
a  sheep,  or  goat./ 
Ox 
Sun 
Star 
Hcaren 
Earth 
Day 
Night 
Water 
Fire 
River 
Hnnse 
Wall 
Name 
*  Compare  Gr.  3u 


Hebrew. 


el 

anash,  Ith 

btyish 

•eh 

shur 
shemeih 

cocab 

ihama^m  (dual) 
ereca 

yom 

lay£lah 

ma-yim  (daal) 

(a)ur 

iialiar 

bayith 

sur 

shem 


Arable. 


,(G«r.) 


i  Com 


npore 


allah 
nis 
ins 
huth* 

sha^  or  ihibat 

thaurf 

shama 

cauc^ 

aami  («ng.) 

ar4t 

yawam 

lail,  or  laflat 

maa  (sing.) 

(a>war|f 

nahar 

bnit 

Kur 

ism 

r»v(H,  taonu. 


Do 
Die 
Eat 

i^ugh 

Place 

Cry  out ;  and  hencel 
read  or  recite,  j 
Read 
Shine 
Hit 

Speak,  or  command 
Command 
Stand 
weep 
Write 

*  Oonpars  »ta&»t  sad  erg. 
t  BrBiaa7o}tMAcabi,a«llv 


Hebrew. 

Arabia. 

pa'al 
muth 
acal 
tsahak 
nauiab 

fa'ala 

mata,/w  mawata 

acala 

dahica 

uasaba 

kXra* 

faa'al 
amar 

kara 
halla 
iaiasaf 

'imad 
bicft 
rathab 

amara 
'amada 
bac2 
cataba 
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A  would  be  ftn  interesting  objeet  of  inquirji  if  we  pw- 
HMed  aufficient  data  from  wbich  a  8atisftctor][  oondusion 
night  be  drawn  as  to  the  afBnitiet  which  exist  betwem 
otber  leakages  not  related  to  the  Indo-Oennaolo  ud 
Semitic  families.   Such  an  inquiry  might  be  of  no  unall 
advantage  in  an  historical  point  of  view ;  since  the  use 
of  languages,  closely  related  to  each  other  in  thar  gram- 
matical  structure  and  their  pnneipal  roots,  must  be 
allowed  to  furnish  a  strone  presumption,  if  not  a  direct 
proof,  that  all  the  nations  Who  apeak  such  languages  roust 
originally  have  been  one  and  the  same  people,  bowever 
much  their  moral  and  social  circumstances  may  differ,  and 
however  distant  they  may  be  from  each  otber  in  geogra- 
phical positioo.   Such  an  investigation  might  perhaps  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  number  of  langu^s  in  the 
world,  radically  distinct  from  each  other,  is  not  so  great  as 
some  philologists  have  represented ;  but  at  present  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  greater  number     laiwuages  is  of  too 
imperfeot  and  nnsatistiutoiy  a  nature  to  aUow  us  to  fbrm 
an  opinion  on  the  subject   Our  knowledge  of  many  lan- 
guages is  Umited  to  short  lists  of  words,  which  have  been 
copied  down  by  voyagers  or  traTsUerSi  who  have  often  only 
remained  for  a  few  cbiys  or  weeks  in  the  countries  where 
the  langu^es  were  spoken ;  and  yet  philologists  have  fre- 
Quently  ventured,  on  these  lists  alone,  to  maintain  or  deny 
the  affinity  of  different  tongues.   Languages,  such  as  the 
English  and  the  Sanskrit,  which  differ  in  many  important 
points,  and  which  to  a  common  observer  may  appear  to  be 
entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  are  proved  by  investiga- 
tion to  be  closely  allied;  while  others,  such  as  the  Chinese 
and  Polynesian,  which  have  been  thought  by  many  powKU 
to  be  nearW  related  Co  each  other,  ate  shown  1^  the  i»> 
searches  of  modern  scholars  to  have  no  eonnexion.  A 
comparison  of  two  diflbnnt  laneus^  cannot  tberefine  be 
safely  conducted  without  a  complete  or  at  least  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  voeabtdary  and  grammar  of  each. 

But  though  a  more  eomptete  knowto^  of  the  varioos 
languages  at  present  spoken  may  enable  us  to  trace  affinities 
that  have  never  been  suspected ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  examination  will  enable  us  to  discover  so  many 
points  of  resemblance  as  to  prova  that  lUl  languages  may  be 
referred  to  a  common  origin.  Many  languages,  with  which 
we  are  already  acquainted,  differ  so  entirely  in  their  voca- 
bulary and  grammatical  structure,  as  to  lead  some  philo- 
logista  to  the  conviction  that  they  were  from  the  beginning 
formed  upon  difibrent  principles,  and  eoald  never  have  lud 
any  connMion  witb  each  other.  It  may  be  asked,  whence 
lias  this  diversity  of  language  arim  f  The  common  opinion, 
derived  from  the  testimony  of  the  book  of  ^n«n«,  refers  alt 
mankind  to  one  common  parentage;  and  it  is  believed  by 
most  persons  that  all  mankind  spoke  one  common  language, 
till  that  event  occurred  known  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of 
the  *  Confusion  of  Tongues,*  when  God  miraculously  caused 
many  different  languages  to  arise  in  place  of  the  one  that 
had  hitherto  been  spoken.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Qenan*  will  not  allow  us  to 
admit  the  correctness  of  this  popular  interpretation ;  fbrwith- 
out  supposing,  with  many  orthodox  oommentators,  that  the 
miracle  *  consisted  rather  in  a  temporary  eonfusion  of  mind, 
producing  as  its  effect  a  oorresponding  oonAision  of  exiwes- 
sion,  than  in  any  miraculous  change  in  the  permaneitt  dift- 
lects,*  it  is  evident  from  the  tenth  chapter  of  umMi't  that  Uie 
dispersion  of  Noah's  family  and  their  emigration  todifferent 
parts  of  the  earth  happened  previout  to  the  conftision  of 
tongues  at  Babel.  Whatever  this  confusion  of  tongues  may 
have  been,  it  could  onlv  have  had  any  efibct  upon  that 
branch  of  Noah's  descendants  who  remained  iu  the  land  of 
Sliioar,  and  could  not  therefore  have  aflbcted  the  majority 
of  the  human  race,  who  had  already  gone  to  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Those  persons  who  reject  the  popular  interpretation  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Qenena,  but  at  the  same  time  be- 
lieve that  originally  only  one  language  was  spoken  in  the 
world,  maintain  thai  the  diversittes  oflanguage  may  be  ac- 
counted fbr  '  by  the  operation  of  gradual  causes  arising  from 
long  separation,  distant  emigrations,  and  new  associations, 
Mnatantly  modifying  the  simplicity  of  earlier  language.* 
But  allowing  that  these  causes  may  have  had  great  innu- 
mee  In  modi^ng,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  changing  lan- 
Suaies,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  tne  great  dissimilarity  that  exists  between  languages 
whidi  appear  racially  distinct,  such  for  example  as  the 
Cbinsio  and  Banikrit,  on  the  sni^oiition  that  these  lan- 


guages were  w^iudly  one  and  the  same.  The  nations  of 
Germany  and  ^dia  are  widely  removed  from  each  other  in 
(aoBapfaioal  ponUon ;  we  know  from  history  that  they  hav« 
nvad  uodv  a  diflbrent  Ibrm  of  government,  in  a  diffhrent 
state  of  ciriliEatioiit  and  in  a  different  oUmate  Ibr  upwuda 
2000  years  at  least,  and  yet  the  languages  spoken  t» 
these  people  still  continne  to  bear  the  moat  striking  proon 
of  identity  in  their  vocabulary  and  grammatical  straoture. 

Another  mode  of  accounting  for  the  diversity  of  laa- 
gusges  is  by  supposing  that  the  earth  must  have  been  ori- 
ginally peopled  by  several  separate  races,  with  languages 
peculiar  to  each.  This  opinion  extensively  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  has  been  advocated  in  mo- 
dern times  by  many  celebrated  writers,  suuh  as  Niebuhr 
and  Von  Humboldt.  The  greatest  objection  to  this  opinion 
arises  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  which  cer- 
tainly inculcates  a  different  doctrine.  Many  biblioU  eritioa 
indeed  maintain  that  the  eariy  chapters  of  Qmetia  are  not 
to  be  interpreted  literally,  and  that  the  wwd  'Adam'  in 
particular  merely  means  mankind  in  ganerait  without  de- 
termining the  number  of  the  species  that  wen  omtad. 
But  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  open  to  many  solid 
objections. 

Many  philologists  have  included  all  knomi  languages 
under  three  great  divisions,  which  they  distinguish  from 
ime  another  by  the  following  charaoters. 

1.  Languages  composed  of  monosyllabio  roots  without 
any  forms  of  grammar.  To  this  class  bel<Hig  the  Chinese 
idioms,  in  which  we  find  nothing  but  naked  roots,  and  in 
which  the  meaning  of  sentenees  is  determined*  not  by 
gramniatioBl  relations,  bat  by  the  position  of  vwds  in  a 
aentaiioa. 

C.  Langnagea  eomposed  of  monosyllabKS  roots,  but  with 
a  great  abununoe  of  grammatical  forms.  To  tiiis  idass 
Inao-Germanic,  Armenian,  and  otha  languages  belong. 

3.  Languages  whose  verbal  roots  consist  in  their  prwnt 
form  of  two  syllables,  and  require  throe  consonants  fot  the 
expression  of  their  fundamental  meaning.  This  class  is 
limited  to  the  Semitio  languages,  which  contain  only  few 
examples  of  compound  wcids,  and  possess  very  few 

Sammattoal  forms.  It  is  however  the  opinion  of  Geseuius, 
wald,  and  the  most  eminent  Semitio  sdulars  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  these  languages  also  were  (Higinally  mono- 
syllabic ;  which  ooold  easily  be  proved  to  be  the  &ct  by  an 
examination  and  disseotiott  of  me  most  simple  roots  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Anbio  langna|;6s. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  ns  togiva  evaa  a  listof  flw  known 
languages,  Ikr  less  to  attempt  any  nrstematio  aeoonnt  criT 
them.  We  most  refer  our  readers  who  desire  inflimiatioa 
on  this  subject  to  Adelung's  *  Uithriikt^'  oontinued  by 
Vater.  4  vols.,  1805-1817;  Harsden*a  'Catalogue  of  Dic- 
tionaries, Vocabularies,  Grammars,  and  Alphabets,'  1796; 
Vatffi-'s  'Linguarum  totius  Orbia  Index  Alphabeticus,' 
1815,  and  '  Vergleichungstafeln  der  Europiiischen  Stamm- 
Sprachen  und  Siid-Weat-Asiatischer,'  1822.  The  principal 
varieties  of  the  Asiatic  langu^es  have  been  briefly  pointed 
out  in  the  article  Asia,  (ii.,  473-475);  and  the  late  Mr. 
Maraden  has,  in  his  *  Miscellaneous  Works,*  1834,  given  us 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  languages  spoken 
in  the  Polynesian  Islands ;  by  which  he  understands  all 
those  islands  *  which  extend  through  the  intertropiesl  region 
ihun  Hadansear,  or  more  obvioosly  from  Sumatra,  as  its 
western,  to  Easter  Island  in  the  PaoiBc  Ocean,  as  its  eastern 
limiL*  In  the  languages  spoken  throughout  these  islands, 
he  remarks  'tlut  there  is  a  manifest  connection  between 
many  of  the  words  by  whidi  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  express  their  most  simple  perceptions ;  and  in  some 
instances,  of  places  remote  from  each  other,  a  striking 
affinity,  insomuch  ihsA  we  may  pronounce  the  various  dia- 
lects, in  a  collective  sense,  to  form  substantially  one  great 
language.'  • 

With  respect  to  the  American  and  African  languages. 
Or.  Prichard,  who  has  devoted  great  attention  to  this  branch 
of  linguistic  study,  remarks  *that  the  native  races  of  North 
America  may  be  referred  by  a  classifleation  of  their  dialects 
to  a  fow  great  divisions,  several  of  which  extend  as  radii 
issuing  from  a  oommdo  centre  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  Continent,  where  it  is  divided  from  Asia  by  Behring's 
Strait.  The  traditions  prevalent  among  the  antient  Mexi- 
cans seem  to  have  derived  credit  from  the  discovery  of  a 
chain  of  nations  extending  almost  frora  New  Mexico  to 
Mount  St.  Elias,  in  the  neighbourhood  u£^o  Ksquitnaux 
Tschugaxii,  their  language^  ^^^t;^^  rf[^o 
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V|fa1yad»iiutn  and  Kdwihians,  bearing  ft  curioiu  analogy 
to  that  of  tbe  Axtect  and  Haxrallans.   AnoUier  aeries  of 

cations,  the  Kanilit  or  Esquimaux,  oonnected  by  affinities 
of  dialect,  has  been  traced  from  the  settlements  of  the 
Tschnktaehi,  in  Asia,  along  the  polar  sone  to  Acadia  and 
Greenland.  Light  has  also  been  tnrown  in  a  aimilar  man- 
ner on  tbe  history  of  tbe  Lenni  Lenape,  and  the  great 
kindred  family  of  Algonquin  nations,  on  that  of  the  Iroquoia, 
and  likewise  of  the  Floridian  and  other  races  of  North 
America,  by  a  comparison  of  their  national  tradition  with 
the  indications  lUjtcovered  in  their  dialects.  One  circum- 
stance, which  is  perhaps  of  mwe  importance  than  all  tbe 
preceding,  is  the  singulsr  congruity  in  structure  between 
aU  the  Ameriean  langnages,  from  the  northern  to  the 
•ndiern  extmnity  of  Die  ccmttnenL* 

'  In  Africa  a  remarkable  and  interestii^  &ct  was  tbe 
discovery  of  a  nation  oeeu|^Qg  nearly  the  whole  northern 
region  of  that  continent,  to  which  the  Kabyles  of  Mauri> 
tenia  and  tbe  Tuarik  of  the  Great  Desert  belong,  and  whose 
branches  extend  from  the  oasis  of  Siwah  on  the  eastern,  to 
the  mountains  of  Atlas,  and  even  to  tbe  Canary  Islands  on 
the  western  side;  tbe  Quenches,  tbe  old  inhabitants  of 
those  islands,  whose  remains  are  said  to  be  embalmed  in 
the  mummy  caves  of  Teneriffe.  spoke,  as  it  appears,  a  dia- 
lect of  the  same  language  as  the  Kabylea  and  Berbers. 
Tbe  Felalahs,  who  have  spread  themselves  over  the  interior 
oonntries  of  Nigritia,  have  been  traced  by  a  similar  invea- 
tication  to  the  tnountuiwus  districts  above  tbe  Senegal, 
where  the  FouklM,  who  speak  tbe  same  laognage,  have 
been  long  known  to  Boropeans  as  a  people  in  many  respects 
distinguishable  from  the  negroes.  To  tbe  southward  of 
tbe  equator  a  connection  still  more  extended  bas  been  dis- 
covered among  the  native  tribes  across  tbe  whole  of  the 
same  continent  from  Caffraria  and  the  Mosambique  coast 
on  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  countries  which  border  on  the 
Atlantic  atul  form  a  part  of  lha  region  tenned  tbe  empire 
of  Congo.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  works  on 
language  that  has  yet  appeared  is  a  posthumoos  work  of  the 
ate  Wilbelm  von  Humboldt,  entitled  'Ueber  die  Verscbie- 
tenheit  des  Menschliehen  Spraehbaues  und  ihren  Einflusa 
auf  die  geistige  Entwickelnng  des  Hensehengesehleehts,' 
Berlin,  1836.  The  reader  may  also  refer  to  Dr.  Becker's 
Orgamsm  der  Spradie,  to  his'  German  Grammar,  and  to 
Harris's  Hermes. 
LANGUE  D'OC.  [France— Z.t/«-ahire.] 
LAN6UED0C,  one  of  tbe  most  extensive  and  important 
of  the  provinces  into  which,  before  tbe  Revolution,  trance 
was  divided.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lyonnais  and 
Auvergne,  and  by  Rouergue  and  Queroi,  subdivisions  of 
Guyenne ;  on  tbe  east  by  the  Rb6ne,  by  which  it  was  se- 

S rated  from  Dauphin^  and  Provence ;  on  the  soudi  by  the 
editerranean,  the  province  of  Roussillon,  and  the  ^re- 
nees  \  and  on  the  west  by  Couserans  and  Comminges,  and  by 
Rividre  Verdun,  a  subdivision  of  Armagnae.  all  in  Gaacogne. 
Its  extent,  as  described  above,  includes  the  county  of  Foix, 
which  is  a  subdivision  of  it,  though  it  constituted  a  separate 
military  government  prevLous  to  the  Revolution.  Its  sub- 
divisions and  area,  exclusive  of  Foix,  were  as  follows  :— 

DiMriot.  Capital.  Sq.  tHIw. 

Vivarais     .  .  Vivtets         ,      •       ,  2201 

Rasez        .  .  Umoux        ...  796 

Carcasses   .  .  Carcassonne  .       .       .  561 

Lauraguais  .  Cartelnaudary  and  Lavaur  683 

Veiay         .  ,  Le  Puy         .       .       .  912 

Oevaudan  .  Mende         «       .      .  802  7 

And  tbe  following  dioceses:— 

Nimes   1246 

Uzes   ]  159 

Toulouse    .......  109O 

Montpelli<ff       .      •       ....  707 

LodSve  272 

B^ziers    897 

Narbonnc   1 433 

Alby   1923 

Slontauban  (part  of)   208 

16,119 

We  bonov  the  above  division  from  the  '  Statistique  de  la 
France*'  printed  and  circulated  by  the  minister  of  public 
works,  agriculture,  and  commerce  of  that  kingdom,  as  being 
the  moat  authentic  source,  and  as  giving  the  extent  uf  each 


territorial  division.  The  arrangement,  ecntprehending  dis 
triets  partly  feudal  and  partly  eoolesiastiosi,  is  not  good 
Tbe  dioeeses  given  thexmn  extended  over  tbe  following 
feudal  districts:— 


ToulouM. 

Alby. 

Mirepoix. 

NaiboDne. 

Montpellier. 

Bfisiers. 

Lod^e. 

Ntmes. 

Agde. 

ATais. 

Uzfis. 


Le  Toulousain  (or  county  of  Toulouse) 

L'Albtgeois  

The  A^rquisate  of  Mirepoix 
The  County  of  Narbonne 
The  County  of  Montpellier 
The  Viscounty  of  B£ziers 
The  Viscounty  of  LodSve 
The  Viscounty  of  Ntmes 
L*Agadez,  or  district  of  Agde  . 
Les  Cevennes,  or  the  County  of  Alais 
L'Uz^eois,  or  Duchy  of  Uzis  . 

The  whole  of  the  districts  of  the  province  were  sometimes 
arranged  under  the  three  great  divisions  of  Haut  (Upper) 
Languedoc,  Baa  (Lower)  Languedoc,  and  Les  (Wvennee. 
Toulouse  was  tbe  capital. 

The  name  languedoc  does  not  appear  to  have  come  inio 
use  until  the  thirteenth  century.  Two  languages,  or  dia- 
lects, predominated  at  that  time  in  France,  which  took  their 
designation  from  their  affirmatives.  The  dialect  which  pre- 
vailed north  of  the  Loire  was  called  Langue  d'Oil,  or  Langue 
d'Oui ;  that  of  tbe  south  of  France,  Langue  d'Oe ;  other- 
wise tlie  Occiunian,  or  Provencal  language.  [FftAivcB/] 
From  the  dialect  tlw  name  msaed  to  the  district  in  which 
it  continued  to  be  spoken.  The  district  howwver  had  been 
the  theatre  of  events  and  changes  of  connderable  faiterest 
at  an  earlier  period. 

It  constituted  part  of  tbe  Roman  conquests  in  (raul 
before  the  general  subjugation  of  that  country  by  Caesar. 
The  '  Provincia*  of  the  (jommentaries  of  that  general  was 
bounded  by  the  RhSne,  the  Ovennes,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
The  part  west  of  the  Rhdne  comprehended  the  greater  part 
of  Languedoc.  Tbe  county  of  Toulouse  formed  the  western 
extremity  of  Languedoc ;  and  C^ssar  informs  us  that  the 
Tolosates,  who  occupied  that  district,  were  just  within  the 
Roman  frontier.  {Ceea.  de  Bell.  Gall.,  U  10.)  In  the  sub- 
setjuent  divisions  of  Romanized  Gaul,  Laofi^edoo  was 
dnefly  included  in  the  pnmnee  Narbonensis,  and  upon 
the  subdivision  of  that  province,  in  Nu-bonensis  Prima. 
The  (^tio  tribes  whieb  inhabited  it  were :  the  Tectosages 
(abont  Carcassonne),  the  Tolosates  (about  Toulouse),  and 
the  Areoomici  (between  tbe  Cevennes,  the  Rhdne,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Briers  to  Uzfa);  these  were  three 
divisions  of  the  Voice ;  the  Atacini  (on  the  Atax>  or  Aude), 
and  a  portion  of  the  Consoranni  (Couserans  and  Foix),  the 
Gabali  (Gevaudan),  tbe  Helvii  (Vivarais),  and  tbe  Vellavi 
(Velay).  Tbe  Helvii  were  included  in  Viennensis.  the 
Gabali  and  Vellavi  in  Aquitania  Prima,  which  makes  it 
probable  that  these  tribes  were  not  included  in  the  'Pro- 
vincia'  of  the  Romans  before  Cesar's  time.  In  tbe  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  the  province  of  Narbonensis  Prima 
was  occasionally  designated  Septimania,  from  its  seven 
dioceses  of  Toulouse,  Briers,  NImes,  Agde,  Maguelonne 
(Montpellier),  Lod^,  and  Uste. 

In  the  year  412,  Languedoc,  through  which  the  VaodaU 
and  Alans  had  marched  into  Spain,  was  seized  by  the 
Visigoths  under  their  king  Ataulphus.  [Ataulphus.]  They 
however  quitted  it  soon  after  to  proceed  to  Spain :  but  upon 
their  return  from  that  country  they  received  the  cession 
from  the  Romans  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Toulouse,  with 
the  parts  of  Aquitania  west  of  it  They  made  Toulouse 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  which  they  established,  tbe 
boundaries  of  which  they  soon  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Rhdne,  comprehending  the  whole  of  Lan- 
guedoc and  several  other  provinces.  The  battle  of  Vougl6 
or  Vouilli  (A.D.  507)  broke  the  powo'  of  the  Visigoths ;  and 
Toulouse  came  into  the  power  of  Clevis,  king  of  tbe  Franks. 

SClotis  ;  France.]  The  ^ater  part  of  the  Narbonensis 
*rima  of  tbe  Romans  remained  however  to  the  vanquished 
nation,  and  bore  under  their  sway  the  names  of  (Sotbia  and 
Septimania ;  this  province  was  under  the  government,  in 
military  and  civil  affiiirs,  of  a  count  or  duke,  an  officer  of 
tbe  highest  rank,  eppointed  by  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  of 
Spain. 

In  tlie  earlier  part  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Saracens 
haviug  conquered  Spain,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Viain>ths,  Septimania  felt  into  a  state  of  anarchy. 
It  remained  however  in  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  and  be- 
came the  place  of  refuge  for  those  *^(^^^|^^^^ 
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cent  in  Spun.  la  the  year  719  the  Saraceiu  wused  the 
Pyrenees  under  Zama  their  general  He  took  Narbonne, 
biU  fhiled  in  an  attempt  on  Toulouse,  then  nnd«  the  sway 
of  Eudest  the  Frankuh  duke  of  Aquitaine,  vho  defeated 
Bud  slew  Zama.  The  Saracen  army  in  consequenee  with- 
drew into  Spain.  Thay  made  a  seeoid  aUnnpt,  which 
IkQed;  but  a  third  endeavour  was  more  loeeessful:  the 
greator  part  of  Septiniania  wan  conquered  in  a.d.  725  or  the 
following  years ;  and  the  ravages,  if  not  the  permanent  con* 
quests,  of  the  Saracens,  were  extended  even  beyond  its 
boundaries. 

Pepin  le  Bref  in  the  year  752  drove  the  Saracens  from 
Languedoe.  He  took  Narbonne  after  a  siege  or  blockade 
of  seven  years;  and  then  attacking;  Waiffre,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine reduced  Toulouse,  the  Albigeois  or  district  of  Albi, 
and  Gevaudan.  which  were  in  possession  of  Waiffre,  who 
had  become  all  but  independent  of  the  Frankiah  crown. 
Under  Charlemagne.  Toulouse  was  inade  the  seat  of  a  count 
or  governor,  ana  in  the  reign  of  Ixuis  le  Debonnaire,  bis 
son,  the  maritime  part  of  ungnedoc  was  fwraed,  with  the 
adjacent  part  of  Spain,  intoa  duchy,  under  the  name  of  Septi- 
mania,  or  Gothia.  This  duchy  was  afterwards  reduced  to  a 
marquisate,  and  the  Spanish  portion  (the  March  of  Spain) 
was  taken  from  it  and  made  a  separate  ffovemment.  The 
marquisate  of  Septimania  was  subsequently  united  with  the 
county  of  Toulouse;  and  by  this  junction  the  counts  of 
Toulouse  became  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Languedoe; 
and  were  enabled,  durii^  the  feeble  reigns  of  the  later  Car- , 
lovin^ian  and  the  earlier  Capetian  kings,  to  act  a  leading 
part  in  the  south  of  France.  They  were  among  the  six 
great  feudatories  who  afterwards  became  exclusively  peers 
of  France,  and  had  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  vacant 
abbeys  and  dioceses  within  tlieir  dominions.  They  were 
feudal  auzerains'of  Rouergue,Querci  Auvergne,  and  Veluy, 
and  were  possessors  of  some  parts  of  Provence.  Raymond 
IV.,  count  of  Toulouse,  was  one  of  the  {vinces  who  took 
mrt  in  the  Qrst  Crusade.  He  bore  the  titles  of  count  of 
Toulouse  and  Provence,  duke  of  Narbonne  and  marquis  of 
Gothia,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  his 
time.  He  set  out,  a.d.  1096,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  his 
own  subjects,  of  Gascons,  and  of  others,  under  the  general 
designation  of  Provencaux;  and  in  his  march  through 
lAinbardy  reeeiTed  such  aceeuions  to  hts  force  as  to  swell 
it  to  the  number  of  100.000.  Hti  division  was  accompanied 
by  Adh'emar,  bishm  of  Le  Puy,  the  pope's  legate.  He 
marched  through  rriuli  and  Dalmatia  to  Constantinople, 
and  was  the  only  one  of  the  leading  Crusaders  who  refused 
to  do  homage  to  the  emperor  Alexius  for  their  expected 
conquests.  In  the  march  to  Jerusalem,  at  Nice,  at  Dory- 
ItBum,  and  at  the  csfiture  of  Jerusalem,  Raymond  highly 
distinguished  himself;  and  the  historians  of  Languedoe 
state  Uiat  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  was  offered  to  him  and 
refused  by  him  before  it  was  conferred  upon  GodfVey  of 
Bouillon ;  but  this  is  at  least  doubtful.  Fhtced  by  the  em- 
peror Alexius  ComnenuB  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Latin 
troops,  supplemental  to  the  first  Crusade,  Raymond  was 
defeated  by  the  Turks,  and  afterwanls  made  prisoner  at 
Tarsus  in  CHieia  by  Tancred,  one  of  hia  feUow-cnisaders, 
Having  obtained  his  release,  he  took  several  places  in 
Syria,  and  died  a.d.  1105,  while  besieging  the  city  of  Tara- 
bolos,  or  Tripoli,  in  Syria. 

Before  his  departure  Raymond  IV.  had  made  over  the 
government  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  which  extended 
from  the  P>Tenee8  to  the  Alps,  to  his  son  Bertrand,  who, 
having  secured  possession  of  them  after  a  severe  struggle 
with  tha  duke  of  Aquitaine,  followed  his  father's  example, 
and  embarked,  a.d.  1  ]  09,  for  the  Holy  Land  in  a  fleet  of 
forty  vessels,  each  carrying  a  hundred  knights.  He  was 
joined  on  his  way  by  ninety  Genoese  and  Pisan  vessels ; 
and  after  visiting  Constantinople  and  Antioch,  formed  the 
■lege  of  Tripoli,  which  his  bther  had  attacked  in  vain. 
Having  taken  the  place,  it  became  the  capital  of  a  county, 
a  feudal  dependency  of  the  latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ; 
which  CMunty  Bertrand  held  during  bislife  and  transmitted 
to  his  younger  son  Pons,  in  whose  posterity  it  remained 
until  uuited  with  the  principality  of  Antioch. 

On  the  death  of  Bertrand,  a.d.  1112,  he  was  succeeded 
in  bisSuropean  dominions  by  his  brother  Alfonso  Jourdain, 
who  had  been  bom  in  Palestine,  aj>.  1103,  and  baptized  in 
the  river  Jordan,  from  whence  he  took  his  name.  During 
his  minority  Alfonso  was  despoiled  of  the  county  of  Tou- 
louse by  the  duke  of  Aquitaine;  but  was  restored  by  the 
fidelity  of  the  puople  of  Toidouse.  who  seized  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  the  mvader's  absence  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The 
fidelity  of  the  same  people  afterwards  preserved  the  county 
of  Toulouse  fivm  the  attack  of  Louis  Vll.  (le  JeuneX  who 
laid  daim  to  it  in  right  of  hu  wilb  Eleanor  of  Ouieiine. 
Alfonse.  following  the  example  of  his  fkther  and  brother, 
embarked  in  the  second  crusade,  aj).  1147,  for  the  Holy 
Land;  and  died  at  Acre  almost  immediately  upon  his 
arrival,  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  Melisende,  queen 
of  Jerusalem. 

Raymond  V.,  who,  with  his  brother  Alfonse  IT.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  county  of  Toulouse,  hod  to  maintain  a  struggle 
with  Henry  U.  of  England;  who,  having  married  Eleanor 
of  Guienne,  urged  the  same  claim  as  her  former  husband 
Louis  VII.,  who  had  divorced  her.  Henry  advanced  vic- 
toriously to  the  walls  of  Toulouse;  but  the  arri^-al  of 
Louis  VlL,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  Raymond,  and 
threw  himself  with  a  huidful  ctf  men  into  the  place,  induced 
him  to  raise  the  sief{e.  professedly  from  respect  to  the 
standard  of  hts  suzcram,  the  king  of  France.  In  his  retreat 
he  took  Cahors,  the  capital  of  Queroi,  and  several  other 
places  from  Raymond.  The  war  was  finally  terminated  by 
a  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that  the  count  m 
Toulouse  should  acknowledge  Henry  as  his  suzerain,  saving 
the  allegiance  which  he  owed  to  the  king  of  France  as  lord 
paramount.  Raymond  was  also  involved  in  the  disputes 
arising  from  the  schism  of  the  iiapacy.  Ho  recognised  the 
anti-pope  Pascal,  and  exiled  all  the  ecclesiastics  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  him :  this  brougbt  his  domains  under  an 
interdict  from  Pope  Alexander  III.  He  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  the  pope,  alwidoninj^  the  cause  of  Catixtu^ 
the  anti-|K>pe  who  succeeded  Pascal  At  a  later  period 
Raymond  was  again  embroiled  with  Henry  II.  of  England 
and  with  Richard,  son  of  Henry,  to  whom  his  fbtber  had 
ceded  Uw  duchy  of  Guienne,  or  Aquitaine.  Raymond  ter- 
minated his  unquiet  life  A.B.  1194. 

His  successor,  Raymond  VI.,  is  known  by  the  misfor- 
tunes in  wliich  his  protection  of  the  Albigeois  involved  him. 
The  extensive  dominions  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse  contained 
a  population  more  advanced  in  intellect  and  civilization 
than  the  other  provinces  of  France  ;  the  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  church  had  excited  great  attention,  and  the  heresy, 
as  it  was  termed,  of  the  Albigeois,  or  Albigcnses.  had  widely 
spread  through  languedoe  [Albiobnsbs.]  Raymond  V. 
had  desired  to  repress  it,  but  iho  troubles  cf  his  reign  had 
prevented  it.  In  the  time  of  Raymond  VI.  the  pope  Inno- 
cent III.  despatched  legates  into  the  infected  districts,  with 
directions  to  claim  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  new  tenets.  Raymond  shrunk  from  the 
task  of  extermination;  and  although  the  menaces  of  tlie 
legates  induced  him  in  1209  to  promise  upon  oath  to  expel 
the  Albigenses  from  his  dominions,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  any  steps  to  fulfil  his  promise ;  and  the  refusal  to 
bind  himself  to  it  by  treaty  brought  a  papal  interdict  on 
himself  and  his  dominions.  At  length  he  signed  the  treaty, 
but  the  subsequent  murder  of  Pierre  de  Caslelnaii,  one  of 
the  papal  legates,  by  an  unknown  assassin,  whom  Raymond 
was  charged  with  employing,  induced  the  pope  to  proclaim 
a  crusade  against  him  and  the  Albigenses.  Thoao  who  en- 
gaged in  it  wore  the  eroes  on  the  throat,  in  eontradisiinction 
to  those  who  nnbarked  for  the  Holy  land,  who  wore  it  on 
the  shoulder. 

The  irruption  of  300,000  fanaticsinto  Languedoe  alarmed 
Raymond,  who  took  every  means  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
church.  He  made  his  appearance  before  the  council  of 
Valence,  and  afler  submitting  to  be  scoui^ed  at  St.  Gille?, 
by  Milon,  the  pope's  legate,  he  obtained  absolution,  and 
even  assumed  tne  cross  against  his  own  subjects.  A  sub- 
sequent refusal  to  deliver  up  those  inhabitants  of  Toulouse 
who  were  suspected  of  heresy  drew  upon  him  again  the 
thunders  of  the  Church,  and  he  had  to  visit  Rome  to  obtain 
absolution  of  the  pope.  But  submission  seems  to  have 
availed  but  little.  The  crusading  host,  under  the  guidance 
of  Simon  de  Montfixt.  earl  of  Leicester,  extended  its  eon- 
quests  in  Languedoe.  A  new  reflual  to  submit  to  the 
requirements  of  the  council  of  Aries,  \j>.  1211,  drew  upon 
Raymond  fresh  excommunication;  and  being  now  driven 
to  despair,  he  determined  to  stand  on  his  defence.  His 
nephew.  Raymond  Roger,  count  of  Carcassonne,  endea- 
voured to  defend  B£ziera  and  Carcassonne,  but  his  resistance 
was  in  vain :  the  capture  of  the  former,  as  well  as  that  of 
Lavaur  in  Ibe  county  of  Albi,  was  followed  by  fVightfUl 
massacres  (A.D.  1209-1211),  and  Raymond  Roger  ^as^jj™" 
self  taken  atCetcassonne  and  subsequentlvupisoned.  Tha 
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unhappy  Raymond  now  found  himself  not  only  abandoned 
but  aitacked  by  his  own  brother  Baudouin,  who  joined  the 
crusade.  He  was  besi^cd  in  Toulouse,  but  a  successful 
sortie  raised  the  siege.  His  army  was  however  subsequently 
defeated  at  Castelnaudary,  and  he  obtained  but  a  short 
remission  by  the  suspension  of  the  crusade  by  Innocent 
IIT.  The  war  soon  broke  out  again ;  and  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  inth  his  ally  tiie  king  of  Aragon,  ivho  feU  in 
tlie  combat,  having  suffered  a  drradfiil  demt  at  Mutet,  the 
contest  was  terminated  by  his  submission,  and  the  seizure 
of  all  his  domains  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  whom  the  county 
of  Toulouse,  properly  so  called,  was  grontetl  by  the  council 
of  Hontpcllier  m  1215.  Only  a  portion  of  his  domains 
remained  to  Raymond. 

The  affection  of  the  people  of  Toulouse  for  their  heredi- 
tary princes  enabled  Raymond,  before  his  death  to  recover 
the  greater  part  of  his  dominions.  He  entered  Toulouse 
A.D.  1217,  and  though  twice  besieged,  first  by  Simon  de 
Montfort  in  person,  who  was  killed  before  the  place,  and 
his  son  Amaury  de  Montfort,  and  the  second  time  by  Louis, 
ton  of  ^ilippe  11^  hing  of  France,  he  maiDtsined  posses- 
sion till  his  disath,  A.D.  1222. 

Raymond  VII.,  son  and  successor  of  Raymond  VI., 
pressed  Amanry  de  Montfort  so  close,  that  he  obli^  him 
to  retire  into  the  domains  of  the  French  king,  Louis  VIU., 
to  whom  he  ceded  his  right  over  the  conquests  made  by  the 
crusaders.  Raymond  had  now  to  struggle  with  the  power 
of  the  crown  ;  and  though  the  death  of  Louis  VIII.  deli- 
vered him  from  the  hostility  of  that  prince,  he  was  obliged 
to  purchase  peace  of  his  successor  Louis  IX.,  ajj.  1229,  by 
the  cession  of  many  parts  of  his  once  extensive  dominions. 
In  his  time  the  Inijuisition  vas  established  at  Toulouse,  to 
extirpate  the  remains  of  the  Albigenses;  but  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Inquisitors  was  so  odious  ih-st  it  caused  a  revolt 
of  the  people,  wlto  drove  them  from  the  city.  Raymond  in- 
curred repeated  sentences  of  excommunication  for  his  real 
or  supposed  connivance  at  the  tnmults  of  the  people.  He 
was  subsequently  engaged  in  hostilities  wKh  Louis  IX.  He 
died  A.D.  1 249,  and  in  him  ended  the  male  line  of  the  counts 
of  Toulouse.  His  states  came  to  Alfonse,  count  of  Poitiers, 
and  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  Franco,  who  had  married 
Jeanne,  heiress  of  Raymond.  Upon  the  death  of  Alfonse 
ami  Jeanne,  aj>.  1271,  the  county  of  Toulouse  came  to 
Philipe  ni.,  king  of  France,  wiiobc  successors  on  the 
throne  held  the  county  till  a.d.  1361,  when  it  was  united 
to  the  crown.  The  remainder  of  Languedoc  had  been 
in  great  part  united  to  the  crown  by  the  kings  Louis 
VIII.  and  IX.,  who  had  obtained  them  by  force  or  cession 
from  the  counts  of  Toulouse. 

The  separate  history  of  I.ianguedoc  terminates  with  the 
extinction  of  the  county  of  Toulouse :  subwquent  events 
form  part  of  tlie  general  history  of  France.  The  hereby  of 
the  Albigenses  was  in  appearance  suppressed,  but  the  prin- 
cif'le  of  opposition  to  the  court  and  doctrines  of  Rome  was 
probably  smothered  rathtf  than  extinguished ;  for  when 
Uie  Protestants  of  France  were  at  a  subsequent  period 
numerous  enough  to  make  head  against  the  crown,  Lan- 
guedoc was  one  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  most 
abounded.  Even  after  Protestantism  had  been  repressed 
in  other  parts  of  France,  the  Protestants  made  head  against 
the  government  here.  [Cbtennss,  Les.]  The  number  of 
them  in  this  part  may  be  inferred  from  the  estimate  that 
nearly  200,000  were  brought  to  objure  their  religion  by  the 
stringent  arguments  of  Louis  XiV.,  beside  those  who 
emigrated  to  foreign  countries;  and  even  now  the  Pro- 
testants ore  tolerahtf  numerous. 

Under  the  monarchy  Languedoc  was  one  of  the  Pays 
d*Etat8.  The  states  consistM  of  the  clergy,  three  archbi- 
shops, and  twenty  bishops ;  the  noblesse,  among  whom  the 
Count  of  Alais  held  the  flrst  place;  and  the  Commons, 
consisting  of  the  consuls  and  deputies  of  tho  episcopal  and 
other  towns.  The  archbishop  of  Narbonne  was  perpetual 
president  of  the  states.  Their  chief  business  was  to  appor- 
tion among  the  different  parts  of  the  province  the  taxes 
levied  by  the  king.  Toulouse  had  a  '  Parlement,'  or  court 
of  justice,  which  acquired  an  odious  celebrity  from  its  unjust 
dect^on  in  the  ease  of  Galas  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
cenlurr. 

LANGt^DOC,  CANAL  DE.  otherwise  CANAL  DU 
MIDI.  [France.] 
LA'NlADiB.  fSHRmBs.] 
LANIO'OERUS.  [Ndmbranchiata.] 
I«ANNER.  [Falcohidje,  toL    p.  ISI.] 


LANNION,  a  town  in  the  department  of  CStes  du 
Nord,  in  France,  313  miles  west  of  Paris  through  Rennes 
and  Guingamp.  It  is  an  ill-built  town  on  the  lestuary  of 
the  little  river  Guer,  over  which  there  are  two  bridges, 
uniting  tho  town  with  its  feubourgs  ot  suburbs.  The 
icstuary  is  navigable  for  vessels  at  high-water,  and  by  it  the 
town  is  enabled  to  carry  on  some  trade  in  horses,  wine, 
eider,  wheat,  oats,  flue,  hemp,  and  salt  butter.  There  is  a 
handsome  quay.  The  population  in  1836  was  5461.  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  containing  333  square 
miles,  and  comprehending  7  cantons^  62  communes,  with 
a  nopulalion  in  1  BSC  of  1 07,229. 

XA'NSIUM.  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of  Meliacete, 
established  by  the  late  Dr.  Jack,  and  formed  of  the  Lanxium 
of  Rumph,  1,  p.  151,  t.  54,  which  is  the  Lcmtcd  of  Mars- 
den's  'Sumatra,*  pi.  v.,  p.  101,  and  the  langaalai  lansek  of 
tho  natives  of  the  Malay  Islands.  This  forms  one  of  the 
highly  esteemed  fru  its  peculiar  to  the  Malayan  Arcbipetago, 
or  what  was  termed  India  aquosa  by  old  writers,  tnough 
unnoticed  in  many  works  where  we  iaight  expect  to  find 
it  fully  described.  The  genus  is  charactericedT  by— Calyx 
deeply  5-parted.  Corol  d-petalled,  petals  roundish.  The 
tube  formed  by  the  union  of  the  stamens  is  suh^obos^ 
with  itt  mouth  nearly  entire,  having  the  10  anthen  included 
within  it  Ovary  5-oelled,  cells  with  1-2  ovules.  Style 
short,  columnar.  Stigma  flat  9-rayed;  berry  cortical,  5- 
eelled,  5-seeded,  with  one  or  two  cells  only  perfecting  their 
seed.  Seeds  enveloped  in  a  semitransparent  pulpy  tunic 
or  aril,  exalbuminous,  cotyledons  unequal,  peltate,  the 
short  radicle  being  inserted  into  their  centre.  The  Lansch 
forms  a  moderate-sized  tree  with  tomentose  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  pinnate ;  leaflets  7  to  9,  alternate,  sbort- 
pedicelled,  elHptic-oblong,  very  smooth,  "^he  young  leaves 
are  pubescent  on  the  under  sur&ce.  Stipules  none.  Ra- 
cemes springing  from  the  trunk  and  naked  branches,  at 
first  suberact,  afterwards  drooping  by  the  weight  of  the 
fruit.  Thefruit  is  of  an  agreeable  taste,  according  to  Mars- 
den,  though  the  skin  contains  a  colouring  juice,  extremely 
bitter,  and  which  is  apt  to  taint  the  fruit  if  not  opened  with 
care. 

'  The  Ayer  Ayer  is  another  fruit  eo  nearly  resembling  the 
Lanseh  in  most  particulars  that  Dr.  Jack,  hesitating  to 
rank  it  as  a  species,  mentions  it  as  a  permanent  and  well- 
marked  variety,  under  the  name  var.  j3,  L.  aqueum.  The 
fruit  of  the  Ayer  Ayer  is  rounder  and  the  pulp  more  watery 
and  dissolves  more  completely  in  the  mouth  than  the 
Lanseh.  Both  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Malays,  and  arc 
equally  agreeable  to  the  European  {ralate.  The  juicy  en- 
velope of  the  seeds  is  the  part  eaten,  and  the  taste  is  cooling 
and  pleasant.   (Lin.  Tnuuact.,  xiv.,  p.  lU.) 

LANTA'NA,  a  eenua  of  plants  of  the  natural  fomily  of 
Verbenacete,  named  from  one  of  the  old  names  of  Vibur- 
num, which  some  of  the  species  somewhat  resemble  in 
habit  They  are  often  stated  to  be  confined  to  America, 
but  a  species  is  found  in  Arabia,  and  two  in  India.  They 
form  small  or  moderate  sized  shrubs,  often  with  rugose 
aromatic  leaves,  and  a  somewhat  peculiar  odour  in  the  clus- 
tered flowers,  which  ara  either  pink,  yellow,  white,  or 
changeable.  Piso  states  that  three  species,  which  are  con- 
founded together  in  Brazil  under  the  name  Camara,  are 
there  used  for  making  medicated  baths  for  diseases  of  the 
skin,  Martius  states  that  the  flowers  of  some  species  are 
employed  for  making  demulcent  drinks  in  catarrhal  nfTw- 
tions.  L.  macrophylla  is  employed  in  infusions  as  a  stimu- 
lant, and  L.  psettdo  Thea  as  a  substituto  for  tea. 

LANTIER,  ETIENNE  FRANCOIS  DE,  bom  at  Mar- 
seille, September  1,  1734,  although  passionately  attached 
to  literature,  did  not  appear  as  an  author  till  177S,  when 
his  comedy  of  tho '  L'Impatient*  was  permed  after  having 
been  retained  in  manuscript  for  three  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  very  sinister  predictions  of  some  of  bis  friends, 
tho  piece  had  a  decided  success;  and  thus  encouraged,  Lan- 
tier  published  his  '  Tales,'  in  prose  and  verse,  which  hitter 
La  Harpe  pronounced  to  be  inferior  only  to  those  of  Vol- 
taire and  Lafontaine.  On  his  return  from  o  journey  to 
Italy,  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  Marseille, 
(1786),  and  began  collecting  materials  for  his  celebrated 
'  Vo>;age8  d'Antfnor,'  the  idea  of  which  had  been  suggested 
to  him  by  his  visit  to  Herculaneum.  The  success  of  this 
work,  composed  amid  the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  was 
almost  unprecedented.  Some  critics  would  fliin  liave  per- 
suaded the  public  that  this  delightful  moduction  was  merely 
a  ftaoble  imitation  of  Barthilemv'i  '^QkeQ^uau^ij^thougu 
Digitized  by  VjCjOSflC. 
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Luider  hnd  purposely  abstained  flrom  reading  tbe  latt«r 
work  until  he  bad  completed  his  own.  In  fact,  although 
reaembhng  each  other  in  tbeir  general  scope,  the  two  works 
are  rery  dissimilar  in  character  and  style,  and  in  their 
nspefltive  merits.  One  proof  of  its  popularity  is,  that  *  An- 
leaor*  has  been  tranriated  into  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Russian,  and  modem  Greek.  He  afterwards 
produeed  two  other  fictitious  narrativm  of  trarel^  *  Les 
Voye^n  en  Suisse,'  sod  *Le  Voyage  en  Espame,*  both  of 
which  poswBS  considerable  interest ;  also  bis  *  Conespond- 
ance  de  C^arine  d'Arly,'  a  work  captivating  for  the  graces 
of  its  tone  and  style,  and  almost  a  literary  prodigy  when 
considered  as  the  production  of  an  oetf^eoarian.  Even 
ninety-one  years  had  not  extinguished  his  literary  ardour, 
for  at  that  very  advanced  af(Q  he  composed  a  poem  in  eight 
cantos,  entitled  '  Greoffroy  Rudel,  on  le  Trouoadour.'  He 
died  at  Marseille,  where  he  had  resided  for  the  last  twelve 
years.  January  31,  1826,  at  the  age  of  92. 

LANZI,  LUIGl,  an  eminent  modem  Italian  archseolo- 
gist  and  writer  on  art,  was  bora  in  the  Marca  d'Anoona, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1732.   After  receiving  an  excellent 
education  at  home,  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
own  stndies,  which  were  directed  ohiefly  to  classical  litera- 
ture, distinfi^ifthed  himsdf  as  a  zealous  and  able  inatractor 
of  youth.   Affltcling  as  the  event  was  to  him  at  the  time, 
and  it  occasioned  him  a  serious  illness,  tbe  suppression  of 
the  order  may  be  considered  to  have  been  a  most  fbrtunate 
one  fur  LAuzi  s  reputation,  since  it  threw  him  into  a  literals 
career  which  he  would  else  probably  not  have  entered, 
riie  Qrst  step  towards  it  was  his  being  appointed  anti- 
quartan,  or  keep^of  tbe  cabinet  of  medals,  at  Florence,  by 
the  grand-duke  Peter  Leopold,  Ajnril  171h,  1775.   Oae  of 
bis  Arst  literary  productions  was  his  '  Desohzione  della 
GuUeria,'  which,  greatly  superior  to  the  generality  of  -pro- 
ductions of  the  same  class,  afforded  proof  of  critical  acumen 
and  erudition.   To  this  succeeded  his  dissertation  on  the 
sculpture  of  the  antients,  entitled  *  Notizie  I^liminari,* 
&C.,  1789,  and  tbe  eelebiated  '  Se^o  di  Lingua  ELrusea,' 
a  work  of  exfoawdinary  study  and  research,  which  throws 
considerable  light  on  a  very  obscure  and  difficult  branch  of 
arclitcology.   Yet  notwithstanding  its  intrinsic  value  it  was 
from  its  nature  calculated  to  interest  only  a  small  portion 
eren  of  the  learned  world,  and  has  therefore  contributed 
less  towards  its  author's  fame  with  the  European  public 
than  his  *  Storia  Pittorica.'   This  latter  work,  the  first 
portion  of  which  appeared  in  1 792,  and  to  undertake  which 
lie  had  been   excited  by  Tiraboscbi,  tbe  historian  of 
Italian  literature,  was  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive and  continuous  history  of  Italian  painting,  ar* 
ranged  according  to  schools  and  epoclu,  and  written  in  a 
tone  of  impartial  criticism ;  whereas  prior  to  its  appearani^ 
the  numerous  particnlar  histories  and  artistical  biographies 
presented  little  better  than  a  confUsed  mass  of  materials, 
and  conflicting  prejudices  and  opinions.    Lanzi's  object 
was  to  characterize  all  the  various  schools,  and  the  chief 
masters  in  each,  and  also  the  changes  in  regard  to  style 
and  taste  which  each  had  undergone;  while  the  utility  of 
the  work  as  a  book  of  reference  is  greatly  increased  by 
three  e.^celtent  indexes.    Hardly  had  its  author  completed 
the  publication  of  the  *  StoriaPittorica,'when  the  battle  of 
Bassano,  September  8th,  1796,  drove  him  from  thatcity,  and 
wtnoclled  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  TVeviso,  ano  afterwards 
in  Udine,  where  he  remained  till  the  latter  part  of  1801, 
when  be  returned  to  Florence,  having  been  restored  to  his 
former  appointment  in  the  museum.  Here  he  wrote  his  three 
diiiseitattous  on  the  so-called  Etruscan  vases,  and  made  a 
coHection  of  lapidary  inscriptions,  but  sufibring  from  re- 
peated apoplectic  attacks  and  the  infirmities  of  ase,  it  was 
Qui:  until  earnestly  pressed  by  Cardinal  Zondadari,  arch- 
bishop of  Sienna,  that  he  prevailed  upon  himself  to  publish 
the  latter,  aifding  to  them  his  own  Latin  poems,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  purity  and  graces  of  style.  In  addition 
ts  the  above,  and  one  or  two  minor  productions,  Lanzi  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Hesiod  in  tcrza  rima,  first  under- 
taken  by  him  in  his  youth,  and  carefully  corrected  and 
touched  up  by  him  ftom  time  to  time.   His  death  was 
wcasioned  by  apoplexy,  March  30,  1810. 

LAO'COON,  according  to  antient  fable,  was  the  son  of 
hiaxa  (according  to  othen,  of  Antenor),  and  a  priest  of 
Apollo  during  the  Trojan  war.  While  ofliiring,  in  the  ex- 
etcise  of  his  office,  a  bulloclE  to  render  Neptune  propitious 
to  the  ^jans,  tvo  enomoua  serpents  issued  from  tbe  sea, 


and,  having  first  destroyed  his  two  sons,  whom  be  vunly 
endeavoured  to  save,  attacked  Laocoon  himself,  and,  wind- 
ing themselves  round  bis  body,  crushed  him  to  death  in 
tbeir  folds.  This  dreadful  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the 
goddess  Minerva  for  the  part  Laocoon  had  taken  in  endea- 
vouring to  dissuade  the  Trojans  from  admitting  into  Troy 
the  famous,  and,  as  it  afterwards  proved  to  them,  fatal 
wooden  horse,  which  the  crafQr  Greeks  bad  consecrated  to 
Minerva. 

An  enduring  celebrity  has  been  gained  fbr  tlus  story  from 
its  forming  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  in  sculpture  which  time  has  spared  to  us.  It  repre- 
sents  the  agonised  father  and  his  youthful  sons,  one  on  each 
side  of  him,  writhing  and  expiring  in  the  complicated  folds 
of  the  serpents.  The  figures  are  naked,  the  drapery  that  is 
introduced  being  only  used  to  support  and  fill  up  the  com- 
position. This  superb  work  of  art,  which  Pliny  describes 
inaccurately  as  consisting  of  only  a  single  block  of  maiiile 
(fbr  in  spite  of  this  mistake  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  ''n 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  that  this  is  the  identical  group 
alluded  to  by  that  writer),  originally  decorated  the  baths  of 
Titus,  among  the  rains  of  which  it  was  found  in  the  year 
U06.  The  names  of  tbe  sculptors  who  executed  it  are  also 
recorded.  They  are  Agesanaer,  Polydorus.  and  Atheno- 
dorus,  natives  m  Rhodes.  Pliny  (xxxvi.  5)  says,  *  Laoooon, 
which  is  in  the  house  or  puoce  (dwut)  of  Uie  emperor 
Titus,  is  a  work  to  be  preferred  to  all  others  either  in  Mint- 
ing or  sculpture.  Those  ^eat  artists  Agesander,  and  Foly- 
doms,  and  Athenodoms,  Rhodians,  executed  the  principal 
figure  (etm),  and  the  sons,  and  the  vimderful  folds  of  the 
serpents,  out  of  one  block  of  marble.' 

There  has  been  much  difibrence  of  opinion  among 
antiquaries  on  several  points  connected  with  this  group : 
first,  as  to  the  date  of  the  artists;  Winckelmann  con- 
tending that  they  are  of  a  good  period  of  Greek  art,  and 
as  early  as  Lysippus.  A  considerably  later  date  is  now 
however  attributed  to  them ;  and  the  next  question  dis- 
oassed  has  been,  whether  the  loulptor  was  indroted  fbr  the 
subject  to  Virgil's  fine  descariptimi  {MnaiA,  ii,  t.  SOO), 
or  whether  the  poet  was  hidebted  to  the  artist.  With  re- 
spect to  date,  the  most  careful  considmation  seems  to  fix 
these  sculptors  as  late  as  the  early  emperors ;  and  Lessing, 
whose  work  on  the  Laocoon  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  philosophy  and  rapabiUties  of 
art,  believes  they  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  With  regard 
to  the  subject,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  story,  being  well 
known,  offered  advantages  for  illustration  to  the  sculptor, 
as  it  did  for  description  to  the  poet  As  Viol's  priest  was 
habited  in  his  robes  during  tbe  exercise  of  his  priestly  func- 
tions, and  the  group  under  consideration  is  entirely  naked, 
the  argument  is  additionally  strengthened  against  the  as- 
sumption that  the  artist  borrowed  from  tbe  poet  It  is 
more  natural  to  bdieve  that  each  drew  from  a  common 
source,  and  treated  the  subject  in  tbe  way  best  adapted  to 
the  different  arts  they  exercised ;  the  seulpWs  object  being 
concentration  of  effect,  the  poet's  amplification  and  brilliant 
description. 

This  group  is  justly  considered,  by  all  competent  judges, 
to  he  a  masterpiece  of  art  It  combines,  in  its  class,  all 
that  sculpture  requires,  and,  we  may  say,  admits  of,  and 
may  tmly  bo  studied  as  a  canon.  The  subject  is  of  the 
most  affecting  and  interesting  kind ;  and  the  expression  in 
every  part  of  the  figures  reaches,  but  does  not  exceed,  the 
limits  of  propriety.  Intense  mental  suffering  is  portrayed 
in  the  countenances,  while  the  physical  strength  of  all  the 
three  f^res  is  e^dently  sinking  under  the  irresiMible 
power  of  the  huge  reptiles  wreathed  around  their  exhausted 
limbs.  One  son,  in  whose  side  a  serpent  has  fixed  his 
deadly  fang^,  seems  to  be  fainting ;  the  other,  not  yet  bitten, 
tries  (and  the  futility  of  the  attempt  is  faithfully  shown)  to 
disengage  one  foot  from  the  serpent's  embrace.  The  father, 
Laocoon  himself,  is  migiity  in  his  suffering :  every  muscle 
is  in  extreme  action,  and  his  hands  and  feet  are  convulsed 
with  painful  energy.  Yet  there  is  nothing  frightful,  dis- 
gusting, or  contrary  to  beauty  in  the  countenance.  SuSer- 
mg  is  faithfully  and  strongly  depicted  there,  but  it  is  rather 
the  exhibition  of  mental  anguish  than  of  the  M;ly  and  un- 
dignified contortions  of  mere  physical  pain.  The  whole  of 
this  figure  displays  the  most  intimate  knowledgeof  anatomy 
and  of  outward  form ;  the  latter  selected  with  care,  and 
freed  from  any  vulgarity  of  common  individual  nature: 
indeed  the  siiuiie  figure  of  Iaocoou  may  be  ^fi^^^^^ 
as  one  of  tbe  finest  specimens  oSi^iii^tkfc^aatJtihAvMg^FC 
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of  truth  and  beauty  which  is  n  essential  to  the  production 
of  perfect  sculpture,  and  which  can  alone  insure  for  it  last- 
ing odmirBtion.  The  youths  are  of  a  smaller  standard  than 
the  proportion  of  the  father:  a  libertjr  hardly  justifiable, 
but  taken  probably  with  the  view  of  heishtentng  the  effect 
of  the  principal  flgure.  The  right  arm  of  the  figure  of  Lao - 
oooQ  is  a  restoration.  Some  haTe  thought  that  the  original 
action  was  not  extended,  but  that  this  aim  vu  bent  back 
towards  the  head ;  and  have  supported  their  hypothesis  by 
the  fact  of  there  being  a  rough  and  broken  surfkee  where 
they  think  the  hand,  or  perhaps  a  fold  of  the  serpent,  may 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  hair. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  group  was  found  in  Rome  in 
the  year  1S06.  There  is  a  curious  letter,  not  generally 
known,  but  published  by  the  Abbate  Fea,  from  Fntnrasco 
da  San  Gallo  to  Mon^ignore  Spedaloi^o,  dated  1567,  in 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  are  alluded  to. 
He  says,  'It  being  told  to  the  Pope  that  some  floe  statues 
were  bund  in  a  vineyard  near  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  he  sent 
to  desire  Giovanni  da  San  Gallo  (the  fkther  of  the  writer) 
to  go  and  examine  them— that  Ifichd  Angelo  Bonarattt 
being  often  in  their  house,  San  Gallo  got  him  to  go  also ; 
and  so,'  say^  Francesco,  *I  mounted  behind  my  father  (in 
grappa  a  mio  padre),  and  we  went.  We  descended  (o  where 
the  statues  were;  my  father  immediately  exclaimed,  "This 
is  the  Laocoon  spoken  of  by  Flioy."  They  made  them  en- 
large the  aperture  or  excavation  so  as  to  be  able  to  draw 
them  out,  and  then,  having  seen  them,  we  returned  home  to 
dinner.'  The  group  of  *  Laocoou  and  his  Sons  *  is  now 
preserved  among  the  treasures  iu  art  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican  at  Rome. 

LAOMEDE'A,  a  genus  of  Polyparia,  established  by 
Lamouroux  to  indude  tpeciea  lankm  by  prerioiu  writers 
uf  Sertuluia.  [Sxbtul&biox] 

LAON,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Aisne,  82  miles  from  Paris  on  the  high-road  by  Aveanes 
and  Maubeuge  to  Mons  and  BruaseLi.  It  is  situated  on  a 
sleep  isolated  hill  about  300  fiaet  high,  which  commands 
on  every  side  an  extensive  view  ova*  the  surrounding  flat 
couutiy.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  its  origin,  in  the  reign  of 
CLovis,  i^m  a  castle  which  stood  on  this  eminence.  In  the 
later  period  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  it  was  fVequently 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  it  continued 
throughout  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  crown.  It  was 
before  the  Revolution  the  see  of  a  bishop,  a  suffragan  of  I  he 
archbishop  of  Reims.  The  town  consists  of  (me  principal 
street,  rather  narrow,  and  several  smaller  streets  very 
narrow :  it  is  surrounded  by  an  antient  wall,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  by  a  boulevard,  or  public  walk,  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  At  the  foot  of  the  hilt  are  the  suburbs.  Hie 
population  in  1836  amounted  to  8320.  The  cathedral  is  a 
beautiful  Gothic  building  with  four  towers,  and  there  are 
five  other  churches.  There  are  a  seminary  for  the  priest- 
hood, a  community  of  the  Scaurs  Gris,  two  hospitals,  one 
of  them  fur  foundlings,  and  a  poor-house.  There  are  hand- 
some barracks  and  a  theatre.  In  the  suburbs  are  potteries 
and  tan-yards,  lime-kilns,  a  ropewalk,  and  a  manufactory 
of  copperas.  The  neightxHirhood  produces  grain  and  wine, 
uid  many  artichokes  are  jgrown  for  the  supply  of  Paris. 
Then  are  a  high-school,  with  a  museum  of  natural  history 
attached,  a  public  library  of  12,000  voli.,  and  a  drawing- 
school. 

Laon  was  besieged  in  the  civil  contests  of  the  Armagnacs 
and  Bourguignons,  and  was  taken  from  tlie  League  by 
Henri  IV.  in  1594.  In  1814  it  was  the  scene  of  a  severe 
action  between  the  French  and  the  Prussians  and  other  dlies. 

The  arrondissement  of  Laon  contains  948  square  miles» 
and  comprehends  11  cantons  and  269  communes,  with  a 
population  in  1831  of  164,114. 

LAOS,  the  country  of  the  Loos,  or  Lowas,  comprehends 
the  central  portions  of  the  peniusula  without  the  Ganges, 
lying  betweoi  15° and  24"  N.  lat.and  96"  and  lOS^E.  long. 
It  borden  on  the  south  on  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  on  the 
east  on  the  loat^mentioned  country,  on  th^  north  on  China, 
on  the  north-west  and  west  on  the  Birman  empire.  Its 
wuth-westeru  comer  is  contiguous  to  the  British  province 
of  Martaban,  which  was  taken  in  1826  from  the  Burmese. 
According  to  the  calculation  of  Berghaus,  its  area  covers 
130,000  square  rnile^,  or  about  18.000  square  miles  more 
than  the  British  empire. 

Being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  countries  whose  govern- 
ments have  always  shown  BEreatd^;iee  of  jealousy  towuds 
loreignecs,  our  knowledge    this  counby  U  very  io«nty  and 


unsatis&ctory.  The  western  portion  of  it,  extending  along 
the  banks  of  the  Saluen  river,  which  divides  Laos  from 
Birma,  is  covered  with  mountain-ranges,  which  do  not  attain 
the  snow-line,  but  rise  in  some  parts  to  a  considerable 
height,  as  the  thermnnetar  was  obunwd  to  stand  at  46**  at 
eigRt  o'clock  fai  the  morning.  TtM  moiintain>Twion  seems 
to  extend  over  the  whole  oountry  north  of  20°  N.  lat. :  it 
it  inteneotod  hy  wide  level  tracts  and  plains  along  the 
courses  <tf  the  nvers.  which  an  of  ^reat  fertility,  but  low, 
and  subject  to  frequent  and  extensive  inundations.  The 
south-eastern  part,  which  is  traversed  by  the  river  Maek- 
haun,  or  the  river  Cambqja,  seems  to  contain  more  level 
land  than  the  rest  of  the  countrv ;  but  this  opinion  is  only 
a  supposition,  as  this  part  of  the  country  has  never  been 
visited  by  Europeans.  Along  the  eastern  border  of  Loos 
tliere  runs  a  mountain-raiwe,  about  100  miles  wide,  which 
separates  it  from  Cochin  Uiina  and  Tonkin.  It  rises  to  a 
considerable  height,  but  the  eleratioa  hu  never  been  detw- 
mioed,  Tim  greatest  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
forests,  and  swamps  at  st^nant  waters,  which  an  produced 
by  the  inundations  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend 
from  the  high  ranges  surrounding  the  elevated  table-land 
of  Yunnan  in  China. 

The  largestof  its  numerous  rivers  are  the  Saluen  [BtiutA, 
iv.,  438],  theMaekhaun  [Cochin  China,  vii.,  307],  and  the 
Menam,  or  river  of  Siam,  which  flows  through  the  centra 
of  the  country  between  the  two  first-named  nvers.  It  rises 
on  the  western  decUvity  of  tlie  table-land  of  Yunnan,  in 
two  branches :  the  Mae-ghue,  the  western ;  and  the  Mae- 
praen,  the  eastern.  They  unite  south  of  22°  N.  let,  and 
the  riven,  after  their  junction,  preserve  the  name  of  Mae- 
praen,  and  also  Uieir  southern  direction.  Whero  the  Mae- 
praen  approaches  the  boundary  of  Siam  (near  18°  N.  lat-), 
its  name  is  changed  into  that  of  Menom,  nnder  which  it  is 
known  up  to  its  moaUx  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  a  natural  water  communication  exists 
between  this  river  and  its  more  eastern  neighbour,  the 
Maekhaun.  At  about  20°  N.  lat,  the  Maekhaun  divides 
into  two  branches  j  of  which  the  western,  called  Anon,  runs 
south-south-west  until  it  joins  the  Mae-proen,  south  of  19° 
N.  lat.  This  natural  canal  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  river 
barges.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  Menam  probably 
exceeds  800  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  the  greatest  part 
of  its  course,  though  several  rapius  occur  iu  it 

We  have  no  account  of  the  climate  of  Laos,  but  as  it  is 
observed  that  rice  is  the  principal  grain  cultivated,  and 
that  no  wheat  is  grown,  we  may  consider  that  the  lower 
portions  do  not  materially  d^r  in  dimate  f^om  BengaL 
All  fruits  which  grow  in  Southern  Asia  succeed,  with 
one  or  two  exoepUoos,  and  some  of  them  are  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  oountriei,  as  oranges  to  Ava.  Cotton  is  cul- 
tivated to  a  graat  extent,  and  much  silk  is  collected,  as  well' 
as  loo-gum.  Among  the  wild  animals  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  are  abundant  Cattle  and  buffaloes  abound.  In 
some  of  the  northern  districts  the  tea  plantations  are  very 
extensive :  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  not  dried,  but  salted 
for  chewing,  for  which  purpose  they  aro  used  in  many  of 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  mountainous  parts,  and 
especially  those  districts  which  ore  contiguous  to  Yun  nan, 
arc  very  rich  in  metals.  Gold  abounds  in  many  rivers,  and 
silver-mines  are  worked  to  a  great  extent  by  Chinese  miners. 
Copper  occurs  in  many  places,  and  tin  in  a  few.  Iron-ore 
is  jfound  farther  south  in  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saluen  river,  and  the  natives  make  good  fire-arms.  Rock- 
salt  also  occurs  in  these  parts. 

The  inhabitants  of  Laos  seem  to  be  the  original  stock  of 
a  nation  which  is  widely  dispersed  over  the  peninsula  with- 
out the  Ganges,  to  the  east  of  the  river  Saluen.  They 
resemble  the  inhabitants  of  Siam  and  Camboja  in  the  form 
of  their  bodies  and  in  language.  Their  language  differs  so 
little  from  the  Siamese,  that  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
dialect  of  it  All  the  nations  belonging  to  this  stock  are 
called  Shan,  which  by  Europeans  has  been  changed  into 
Siam.  The  inhabitants  of  Laos  are  distinguished  amonf; 
themselves  by  the  names  of  Lan-pung-kau  (white  Laos> 
and  Lan-pung-dam  (black  Iaos),  of  whom  the  ibrmer  seem 
to  inhabit  the  more  mountainoua  and  elevated  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  latter  the  plains.  According  to  Gutdaff 
they  are  inferior  in  civilization  to  the  Siamese,  except  those 
who  inhabit  the  southern  districts  of  Yun-nan,  and  who 
have  adopted  the  arts  of  the  Chinese.  Yet  even  the  rest 
seem  to  nave  made  considerable  nrognss  in  agriculture, 
hortioultuie,  uid  the  vv^^i^pl^^^m^W  «• 
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Bnddhuto,  and  their  saored  books  are  written  in  the  Pali 
language.  Though  they  have  a  national  literature,  they 
aie  not  very  anxious  to  study  it.  Their  best  books  treat  of 
the  commoQ  occurrences  of  life,  in  prose. 

Laos  is  divided  into  three  great  portions.  The  most  north- 
ern, l^tveen  the  Saluen  and  Mae-praen,  is  called  Upper 
Lara,  or  tho  country  of  the  Lowa-Sban  ;  its  capital  islCe- 
malatain.  South  of  it  lies  Lactho,  or  ihe  country  of  the 
Yun-Shan,  with  the  capital  Zaenmae,  or  CbangmaL  The 
south-eustern  part  is  c^ed  Laocbang.  or  the  country  of  the 
Shan.  It  is  neurlv  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  its  capital 
is  said  to  be  I^ncnanK.  or  Zandapuri.  To  these  three  great 
divisions  is  to  be  added  Tarout,  which  lies  north  of  Xan- 
chang,  and  seems  to  be  incorporated  partly  with  Yun-nan 
Rnd  partly  with  Tonkin.   It  is  also  inhabited  by  the  Shans. 

Though  this  country  in  fbnner  times  appears  to  have 
been  a  powerful  aufl  independent  state,  it  nas  generally 
been  subjeotto  the  neighbouring  countries  in  modem  times. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  dominion  of  the 
Birmans  seems  to  have  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  country,  but  since  that  time  the  greatest  part  has  re-, 
covered  its  independence.  But  as  it  is  governed  by  a  great 
number  of  petty  hereditary  sovereigns,  it  has  been  unable 
to  preser^-e  its  independence,  and  in  modem  times  the 
southern  districts  seem  to  have  fallen  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Siamese  government.  Whether  or  not  the  king  of 
Cochin  China  exercises  any  authority  o\et  Lanehaog  is  not 
positively  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  does. 

laos  seems  to  cany  on  an  active  trade  with  Siam,  Bir- 
zna,  and  China.  It  exports  to  Siam  musk,  gold,  lae, 
alaTea,  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  benzoin,  hides  and  tiger 
skins,  silk  aud  silk  stufia,  precious  stones,  and  salt  Its 
commerce  with  Ava,  the  capital  of  Birma,  is  almost 
exclusively  limited  to  that  town,  and  Kemalatain,  the 
capital  of  the  Lowa-Shan.  The  merchandise  is  trans- 
ported over  high  mountains  on  carts  drawn  by  buffaloes. 
Laos  exports  to  Birma  cattle,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  fruits,  and  receives  in  return  iron-ware,  yellow  and  red 
sandal  wood,  cotton  cloth,  chintzes,  and  terra-japonica» 
opium,  and  other  articles  procured  iirom  Hindustan.  The 
road  which  leads  to  Yun-nan  appears  also  to  cross  the  town 
of  Kemalatain,  and  thence  to  ascend  to  the  table-land  of 
aouth-westem  China.  Hie  commerce  between  these  coun< 
tries  seems  to  be  very  active,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  ob> 
stacles  presented  by  a  road  leading  over  several  mountain- 
ridges.  The  merchants  of  Laos  export  gold,  precious  stones, 
silver,  tin,  lead,  oommon  and  red  sulphur,  cotton  wool  and 
yam,  salted  tea,  lac,  sapan  wood,  brasitleto,  and  an  officinal 
root,  called  cothua-boua.  The  Chinese  bring  to  Laos  musk, 
cbowry-toils,  and  various  other  articles,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured. 

(Francis  Hamilton,  in  the  Edinbttrgh  PhUot.  Journal ; 
Crawfurd's  EnAasty  to  the  Court  qf  Ava;  Gutzlaff,  in  the 
Journal  qf  the  London  Geogr.  Societjf,  vol.  iii. ;  and 
Richardson,  in  the  Atiatic  Journal ;  Barghatu,  Mt^  and 
Memoirt,) 

LAPIS  LA'ZUn.  [Lazui.itb.1 

LA'PlTHiB.  [Ckntaubs.1 

LAPLACE,  PIERRE  SIMON.  A  life  of  Laplace 
can  bold  no  middle  place  between  a  short  account  for  the 
general  reader,  and  a  detailed  description  of  his  labours  for 
tlie  reference  of  those  who  read  his  works.  Independently 
of  the  latter  being  too  long  for  this  work,  we  have  a  specific 
reason  for  avoiding  it,  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this 
article :  namely,  that  the  writings  of  Laplace  do  not  give 
specific  information  as  to  what  was  done  by  himself  and 
what  by  others ;  and  that  no  one  has  yet  supplied  the  defi- 
cieney.  Hie  few  facta  connected  with  his  personal  life  ore 
drawn  from  the  £loge  of  Fourier,  or  from  the  *  Biographio 
des  Contemporaina? 

I^rre  Simon  La^ace  was  bom,  Hareh,  1749,  at  Beau- 
mont-en-Auge,  near  Honfleur,  and  was  the  son  of  a  farmer. 
He  received  a  good  education,  and  appears  at  first  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  theology ;  but  as  early  as  tho  age  of 
eighteen  he  went  to  Paris,  having  previously  taught  mathe- 
matics at  his  native  place.  He  had  letters  of  introduction 
to  D'AIembert,  but  finding  that  they  procured  him  no 
notice  from  that  philosopher,  he  wrote  him  a  letter  on  some 
elementary  points  of  mechanics,  with  which  D'  Alembert  was 
so  much  pleased  that  he  sent  for  Laplace  the  same  day, 
telling  him  that  he  had  found  a  better  way  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  his  claims  than  by  letters  of  introdnetion.  Very 
shortly  iftwwuds  the  zscommendatiofi  of  D* Alembert  pro- 


cured for  Laplace  a  chair  of  mathematios  at  tha  uditatjr 
school  of  Paris.  This  took  pfaiee  in  17S8  or  1789 ;  in  1778 
Laplace  showed  his  powers  inapaper  on  intenationof  equa- 
tions of  finite  differences  in  theHemoirs  of  tne  Academy  of 
Turin ;  and  &om  that  time  his  scientific  life  was  one  atehieve- 
ment  after  another,  until  be  attained  a  reputation  almost 
Newtonian  with  the  world  at  large,  and  of  the  highest  extent 
and  character  among  mathematicians,  who,  though  they 
cannot  even  compare  walks  of  so  different  a  kind  as  those 
of  Newton  and  Ijiplace.  feel  that  the  latter  must  be  named 
next  after  Lagrange,  and  the  two  together  above  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  first 

The  political  life  of  Laplace  was  not  so  ftvourably  distin- 
guished. In  1799the  IlrstConanl  madehimminiaterof  the 
interior.  With  the  views  which  Napoleon  always  profcssed 
with  respect  to  science,  it  is  not  wonderflil  that  he  ahould  have 
made  the  experiment  of  trying  to  strengthen  his  adminis- 
tration by  the  assistance  of  a  philoaopher  whose  rieing  fame 
made  the  French  expect  to  claim  a  name  which  shotdd  rival 
that  of  Newton.  But  the  experiment  was  not  successftil ; 
and  after  a  very  short  period  the  First  Consul  removed  La* 
place  to  the  head  of  the  s£nat  conservateur.  The  subse- 
quent account  given  by  Napoleon  of  his  minister  will  be  a 
part  of  the  biography  of  Laplace  in  all  time  to  come.  '  A 
mathematician  of  the  htght«t  rank,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in 
showing  himself  below  mediocrity  as  a  minister.  In  his  very 
first  attempt  at  business  the  consuls  saw  that  they  haa 
made  a  mistake.  Idplaee  looked  at  no  question  in  its  true 
point  of  view.  He  was  always  searching  after  subtleties;  all 
his  ideas  were  problems,  and  he  carried  the  spMt  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus  into  the  management  of  business.' 
This  pointed  satire  is  not,  we  suspect,  one  of  which  the  force 
will  be  always  admitted ;  first,  because  it  is  so]  very  like 
what  a  satirist  ought  to  say  of  a  mathematician ;  secondly, 
because  the  character  of  liaplace's  mathematical  vrritings  is 
signally  and  ridiculously  the  opposite  of  all  the  preceding, 
as  we  shall  presently  notice,  inat  Laplace  was  an  incom- 
petent minister  is  probable ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst. 

In  1814  he  voted  for  the  deposition  of  his  benefactor,  a 
step  which  might  have  been  justifiable  on  public  grounds  t 
bnt  nothing  can  excuse  the  suppression  of  the  dedication  to 
Napoleon,  which  stood  at  the  nont  of  his '  Th^orie  des  Pro- 
babtlit^s'  during  the  prosperity  of  bis  benefiustor,  and  no 
longw.  Laplace,  who  had  been  created  a  count  by  Napo- 
leon, and  a  marquis  by  Louis  XVIII.  immediately  after  the 
Restoration,  did  not  appear  at  court  during  the  ehoH  re- 
storation of  the  former.  Of  his  political  conduct  during 
the  Revolution  we  liave  no  account,  except  that  he  was  at 
one  time  under  the  suspicion  of  the  authorities,  and  was 
removed  from  the  cotnmission  of  weights  and  measures. 

Any  account  of  such  a  man  as  Laplace,  written  so  short  a 
time  after  bis  death,  and  in  another  country,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  provisional.  In  giving  all  we  know,  we 
desire  our  readers  to  remember  that  no  authentic  Life  of 
him  has  issued  ttom  the  French  presa^  except  only  the  pro- 
foaaed  41oge  of  Fourier.  If  by  stating  those  imprassions  as 
to  hta  character  whidi  have  been  made  upon  many  in  thta 
country,  we  ahould  in  any  way  be  instrumental  in  inducing 
those  who  beat  knew  him  to  deatroy  the  basis  on  which  they 
are  formed,  we  shall  do  service  to  his  reputation  ;  but  if  that 
basis  cannot  be  destroyed,  we  are  only  doing  the  duty  of 
bioi^rapbers.  We  say  then,  that  in  the  sunpreasion  of  the 
dedication,  which  we  now  cite  entire,  and  wnich  appeared  in 
1812,  and  not  in  1814,  there  isaprimtl  facte  appearance  of 
ingratitude  and  puaillanimity,  the  evidence  of  which,  if  not 
answered,  should  be  perpetuated. 

'  A  NapolAon-le-Grand.  —  Sire,  La  bienveillance  aveo 
laquelle  V.M.  a  daign£  aecueillir  l*homniage  da  mon  traitA 
de  Mecanique  C6Ieste,  m'a  inspire  le  d£air  de  lui  dMiar  cet 
ouvrage  aur  le  calcul  dea  Probabilitfis.  Ce  calcul  dllicat 
s'^tend  auz  questions  les  plus  importentes  de  la  vie,  qui  ne 
sent  en  eflfet  pour  la  plupart  que  des  problfimes  de  proba- 
bility. II  doit  sur  ce  rapport  interessor  V.  M.,  dont  le  g^nie 
sait  si  bien  eppr£cier  et  si  dignement  enoourager  tout  ce  qui 
peut  contribuer  au  progr^  des  lumieies  et  de  la  prospent£ 
publique.  J*ose  la  supplier  d'agr^er  ce  nouvel  nommage 
dict£  par  la  plus  vive  reconnaissance,  et  par  les  seutimena 
profonda  de  Vadmiration  et  de  respect  avec  leaquels  ^e  suis. 
Sire,  de  V.  M.  le  tr£s  humUe  ot  trfls  ob£isaant  servitenr  et 
fiddle  si^et,  Laplace' 

As  if  to  make  such  a  suppremon  as  strikm^  as  possible, 
Laplace  had  said,  ten  rears  before,  in  the  dedication  of  the 
third  volanM  of  the  *  Mecanique  Cflw^^'^tbe  O"' 
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ml,  *  Pause  oet  ouvnge^  consaori  ft  la  plus  tablime  deg 
sciences  naturellea,  6tre  un  monument  durable  de  U  recon- 
naissance que  voire  accueil  et  les  bieufaits  du  gouveme- 
roent  inspirent  a  ceux  qui  les  oultivent.  De  touiet  let  vi- 
ritis  qu'il  rer^erme,  L'expr&isioD  de  ce  sentiment  sera  tou- 
jours  pour  moi  la  plus  precieuse.*  Laplace  did  not  live  to 
publish  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Mccanique  Celeste.* 

After  the  final  Restoration  Laplace's  onljrnublio  employ- 
ments were  of  a  soientiflo  character,  and  he  oied  on  the  fith 
ofHay,  1827.  His  last  words  were, '  Ce  que  nous  oonnais- 
sons  est  pen  de  chose ;  ee  que  nous  iftnoroos  est  immense,' 

*  The  Author  of  the  Mnanique  Cileste,  to  use  a  com- 
mon synonjrme  fbr  Laplace,  must  be  an  object  of  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity  as  long  as  any  record  of  the  eighteenth 
oentur^  exists.  With  the  exception  of  some  experiments 
made  in  conjunction  with  Lavoisier,  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  beat  in  different  bodies,  we  do  not  find  that  Laplace 
was  employed  in  actual  experiment.  But  for  many  years 
he  was  the  head,  though  not  the  hand,  of  European  astro- 
nomy ;  and  moat  of  the  labours  of  observation  were  made 
in  directions  pointed  out  by  him,  or  for  the  furtherance  of 
liis  discoveries  in  the  consequences  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Befine  however  we  begin  to  speak  of  them,  there  is  an  im- 
portant caution,  ftr  the  want  ot  whielia  reader  of  the  H^- 
uique  C£leste '  might  even  overrate  Laplaee,  great    he  is. 

The  French  sehotd  of  writers  on  mathematical  sulgecu 
bos  for  a  long  time  been  wedded  to  the  reprehensible  habit 
of  omitting  all  notice  of  their  predecessors,  and  Laplatie  is 
the  must  striking  iustaoce  of  this  practice,  which  he  carried 
to  ihe  utmost  extent  In  that  part  of  tbe  '  Mecanique 
Celeste '  in  which  he  revels  in  the  results  of  Lagrange,  there 
ia  no  mention  of  the  name  of  tbe  latter.  The  reader  who 
liasstudied  the  works  of  preceding  writers  will  find  him,  in 
tbe  '  Th£urie  des  Probabilit^s,'  anticipated  by  De  Moivre, 
James  Bcrnouilli,  Stc,  on  certain  points.  But  there  is  not  a 
bint  tUst  any  one  had  previously  given  those  results  from 
which  perhaps  his  sagacity  led  him  to  his  own  more  (^neral 
niethud.  The  reader  of  the  *  Mficanique  C^lnte'  will  find 
that,  fbr  any  tiling  he  can  see  to  tbe  contrary,  Euler.  Clairr 
aut,  D'Alombert,  and  above  aU  Lagmnge,  need  never  have 
existed.  The  reader  of  the  '  SyslSme  du  Monde*  finds 
Laplace  refeixing  to  himself  in  almost  every  page,  while 
now  and  then,  perhaps  not  twenty  times  in  all,  his  prede- 
cessors in  the<Hy  are  mentioned  with  a  scanty  reference  to 
what  they  have  done ;  while  the  names  of  observers,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  there  could  be  no  rivalry,  occur  in 
many  places.  To  such  an  absurd  pitch  is  this  suppression 
carried,  that  even  Taylor's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  his  celebrated  theorem ;  but  Laplace  gravely 
itiforms  his  readers,  *  Nous  donnerons  quelques  th£orSmes 
g£n£raux  qni  nous  seront  utiles  dans  la  suit^'  those  general 
theorems  being  known  all  over  Europe  by  the  names  of 
Maclaurin,  Taylor,  and  Lagrange,  Aude%'en  in  his  Theory 
of  Probabilities  Lagrange^s  theorem  is  only  *  la  formale  (p) 
du  numdra  21  du  second  livre  de  la  M^caninue  Celeste.  It 
is  true  that  at  the  end  of  the  Mdcanique  Celeste  he  gives 
historical  accounts,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  the  discoveries  of 
others ;  but  these  accounts  never  in  any  one  instance  an- 
swer the  question — Which  pages  of  the  preceding  part  of 
the  work  contain  the  original  matter  of  Laplace,  and  in 
which  is  he  only  following  the  track  of  his  predecessor  ? 

The  consequence  is,  that  a  student  who  has  followed  the 
writings  of  Laplace  with  that  admiration  wtiich  they  must 
command,  is  staggered  when  he  comes  afterwards  to  find 
that  in  almost  every  part  of  the  work  there  are  im|Mrtant 
stops  which  do  not  belong  to  Laplace  at  all.  He  is  then 
apt  to  imagine  that  when  he  reads  more  extensively  he 
shall  And  himselfobliged  to  restore  more  and  more  to  Uie 
right  owner,  until  nothing  is  left  which  can  make  a  r^uia- 
tion  such  as  is  that  of  Laplace  with  tbe  world  at  lai^e.  Such 
an  impression  would  be  wholly  incorrect;  but  it  would  be 
no  more  than  the  just  reward  of  tho  practice  of  suppression. 
Noverthelesa  tbe  lesearchea  on  tbe  figure  of  the  planets  in 
the  '  M6cantque  C^ieste,*  and  the  general  method  of  the 
*Tb6orie  des  Probabtlit^s '  for  the  approximation  to  the 
values  of  definite  integrals,  are  alone  sufficient,  when  all 
ueudful  restoration  has  been  made,  to  enable  us  to  say, 
that  Laplace  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  the  *  Mecanique  Celeste '  ap- 
peared in  the  year  VIL  of  the  RepubUo  (which  lasted  from 
the  22nd  of  September,  1798,  to  the  aist  of  September, 
and  may  have  been  the  inducement  of  the  F^st 
Consul  to  make  Laplace  a  member  of  the  govenunent  The 


third  volume  appealed  in  ISOfi,  tbe  fourth  m  1805,  and  the 
fifth  in  1825.  One  posthumous  Supplement  has  appeared. 
The  headings  of  tbe  chapters  throughout  will  be  a  more 
useAil  appendage  to  an  article  in  a  work  of  refwence  than 
any  account  which  we  could  find  room  for,  espeoally  with 
regard  to  a  philosopher  whose  discoveries  ar^  like  luMe  of 
Newton,  dwelt  on  in  every  popular  work. 

In  vol.  i  are  found— 

BookI.    On  the  General  Lawttif  Equilibrium  and  MoHon. 

Chapter  1.  On  the  Equilibrium  and  Compoaition  of 
Forces  which  act  on  a  Material  Point, 

Chapter  2.   On  the  Motion  of  a  Material  Point 

Chapter  3.  On  tbe  Bquilibrium  of  a  System  of  Bodies. 

Chapter  4.   On  the  Equilibrium  of  Fluids. 

Chapter  5.  General  Principles  of  tbe  Motion  of  a  System 
of  Bodies. 

Chapter  6.  On  the  Laws  of  Hotifin  of  a  System  of 
Bodies,  for  all  Relations  between  the  Force  and  Velocity 
which  are  mathematically  possible. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  Motion  of  a  Solid  Body  of  anjr 
Figure. 

Chapter  8.   On  the  Motion  of  Fluids. 
Book  II.    On  the  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation,  and  on 
the  Motion      the  Centre*  qf  Gravity  qf  ihe  Heavenly 
Bodies, 

Chapter  1.  On  the  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation,  col- 
lected tiom  Phenomena. 

Chapter  2.  On  the  Diffiirential  Equations  of  tbe  Motion 
of  a  System  of  Bodies  acting  tm  each  other  by  tbeii  mutual 
Attraction. 

Chapter  3.  First  Approxunation  to  the  Celestial  Motions* 
or  Theory  of  the  Elliptic  Motion. 

Chapter  4.  Determination  of  the  Elements  of  the  Ellip- 
tic Motion. 

Chapter  5.  General  Methods  for  determining  the  Motions 
of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  by  successive  Approximation. 
^  Chapter  6.   Second  Approximation  to  the  Celestial  Mo- 
tions, or  Theory  of  their  Perturbations. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  Secular  Inequalities  of  the  Celestial 
Motions. 

Chapter  8.  Second  method  of  Approximation  to  dio  Ce- 
lestial Motions  (by  the  Variation  of  Elements). 

In  vol.  ii.  are  contained — 

Book  UL  On  Me  Figure  qf  ihe  Celestial  Bodies. 

Chapter  1.  OntheAttractionofHomogeneousSpheroids, 
terminated  by  sur&ces  of  the  second  ormr. 

Chapter  2.  Development  of  the  Attraction  of  all  Sphe- 
roids in  Series. 

Chapter  3.  Oa  the  Figure  of  Equililwium  oi  a  Homo- 
geneous Fluid  Mass  which  has  a  Rotatory  Motion. 

Chatter  4.  On  thf  Figure  of  a  S^ienid  which  differs 
little  from  a  Sphere  and  is  covered  oy  a  stratum  of  fluid 
in  equiUMa 

Chapter  5.  Comparison  of  tbe  preceding  theory  with 
observation. 

Chapter  6.  On  the  IHguz*  <^  Saturn's  Ring. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  ^gure  of  the  Atmo^eres  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies. 

Book  IV.   On  Ute  Oscillations  qf  the  Sea  and  Me  Atmo- 

sphere. 

Chapter  I.   Theory  of  the  Ebb  and  Flow  of  the  Sea. 
Chapter  2.   On  the  Stability  of  the  Equilibrium  of  the 
Sea. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  method  of  taking  -  into  account,  in 
the  Theory  of  the  Tides,  Uie  various  dzounutances  pecidiar 

to  each  port 

Chapter  4.  Comparison  of  the  preceding  theory  with 

obsenation. 

Book  V.  On  the  Motion  qfthe  Celestial  Bodus  about  their 
Centres  qf  Gravihf. 
Chapter!.  On  theMotim  of  tbe^ithabout  its  Centn 

of  Gravity. 

Chapter  2.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Moon  about  its  Centre 

of  Gravity. 

Chapters.  On  the  Motion  of  die  Rings  (^Satum  about 
their  Centres  of  Gnvity. 

In  vol.  iii.  are  contained — 

Book  VI.   Particular  Themes  of  the  PUUKts. 
Chapter  \.   Formulee  for  the  Planetary  Inequalities  de- 
pending on  the  S(]uares  and  higher  powers  of  the  £xcei|> 

trieitiea  and  Indiuatious  of  the Ot\m^C^ r\r\n\i^ 
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Caintar  9.  Ineqtialitiw  depncUng  on  die  SqwM  of  the 
Disturbii^  Force. 

Chapter  3.  PertarbatuMU  doe  to  the  Kllipflcity  of  the 
Sun. 

Owpter  4.  Perturbations  of  the  Motion  of  tbe  Planets, 
arisiog  from  the  action  of  their  Satellites. 

Chapter  5.  Oomideratioua  on  the  BUiptio  part  of  the 
Radius  Vector. 

Chapter  6.  Namerical  Talaes  of  the  quantities  contained 
in  the  exjvesrionB  for  the  Planetary  In^ualitiea. 

Chapter  7.  Numerical  mpreBaions  for  the  Seonlar  Va- 
riations of  the  Elements. 

Chapter  8.   Theory  of  Mercury. 

Chapter  9.   Theory  of  Venua. 

Chapter  10.  Theory  oflhe  Motion  of  th^  Earth. 

Chapfer  11.   Theoiy  of  Mars. 

Chapter  12.  Theory  of  Jupiter. 

Chapter  13.    Theory  of  Saturn. 

Chapter  14.   Theory  of  Uranus. 

Chapter  15.  On  some  equations  of  condition  which  exist 
between  the  Planetary  Inequalities,  and  which  aen'e  to 
verify  them.  , 

Chapter  16.  On  the  Masaesof  the  Planetsand  the  Moon. 

Chapter  17.  On  the  Fonnation  of  Astronomical  Tables, 
and  en  the  InTariahle  Plane  of  the  Planettury  System. 

Chapter  18.  Da  the  Action  oflhe  Stan  upon  the  Plane- 
tary System. 

Book  VII.   Theory  of  the  Moon. 

General  considerations  not  arranged  as  a  chanter. 

Chapter  1.  Integmtion  of  the  DifferoDtial  Aquations  of 
the  Lunar  Motion. 

Chapter  2.  On  the  Lunar  Inequalities  due  to  the  Non< 
sphericity  of  the  Earth  and  Moon. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  Lunar  Inequalities  due  to  the  Action 
of  the  Planets. 

C3iapter4.  Comparison  of  the  preceding  theory  with 
observation. 

Chapter  5.  On  an  Inequality  of  long  period  which  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  the  Limar  Motion. 

Chapter  6.  On  the  Secular  Variations  in  the  Motion  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Earth,  which  may  he  produced  by  the 
resistance  of  an  Ethereal  Fluid. 

In  vol.  iv.  are  contained— 
Book  VIII.   Thmry  o/tke  SaUllita  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Uranut. 

Chapter  1.  Equations  of  Motion  of  the  Satellites  of  Ju- 
•jnt»,  takine  into  consideration  their  Mutual  Attractions, 
that  of  the  Sun.  and  that  of  the  Oblate  Spheroid  of  Jupiter. 

Chapter  S.  On  the  Inequalities  of  the  Motion  of  J  u- 
pitef's  Satellites^  independent  of  the  Excentrieities  and  In- 
cliuations  of  the  Orbits. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  Inequalities  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Satellites,  dependinK  on  the  Excentrieities  of  the  Orbits. 

Chapter  4.  On  me  Inequalities  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Satellites  in  Latitude. 

Chapter  5.  On  the  Inequalities  depending  on  the  Squares 
and  Products  of  the  Excentridties  aud  Inclinations  of  tlie 
Orbits. 

Chapter  6.  On  the  Inequalities  depending  on  the  Square 
of  the  Disturbinj;  Force. 

Chapter  6,  the  second  (misprint).  Numerical  values  of 
the  preeeding  inequalities. 

Chapter  7.  On  Uie  Equation  of  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sa 
tellites. 

Chapter  6.  Determination  of  the  Masses  of  the  Satel- 
lites, and  ofthe  Oblateness  of  Jupiter. 

Chapter  9.  On  the  Excentrieities  and  Inclinations  of 
the  Orbits  of  the  Satellites. 

Chapter  10.  On  the  Libration  of  the  Three  First  Satel- 
lites of  Jupiter. 

Chapter  11.   Theory  of  the  Fourth  Satellite. 

Chapter  12.   Theory  of  the  Third  Satellite. 

Chapter  1 3.   Theory  of  the  Second  Satellite. 

Chapter  14.  Theory  of  the  First  Satellite. 

Chapter  19.  On  the  Duration  of  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sa- 
tellites, containing  the  comparison  with  observation. 

Chapter  16.   On  the  Satellites  of  Saturn. 

€3i&pter  1 7.   On  the  Satellites  of  Uranus. 

BootflX.  TJ^Awyo^CsMtfto. 
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Caiapter  9.  On  the  Perturbations  of  a'Conet  Vfaoi  it 
approaches  very  near  a  Planet. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  Action  of  Oometeon  Planets,  and  on 
the  Masses  of  Comets. 

Book  X.  On  VarioM  PainU  qf  the  Sjfttem  qfthe  Universe, 

Chapter  1     On  Astronomical  Refraction. 

Chapter  2.   On  Terrestrial  Refraction. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  Extinction  of  the  Light  of  Stars  by 
the  Atmosphere,  and  on  the  Atmosphere  of  the  Sun. 

Chapter  4.  On  the  Measurement  of  Altitudes  by  the 
Barometer. 

Chapter  5.  On  the  Descent  of  Bodies  which  fall  from  a 
great  height. 

Chapter  6.  On  some  cases  in  which  the  Motion  of  several 
Attracting  Bodies  can  be  rigorously  obtained. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  Alterations  which  the  Motion  of 
Planets  or  Comets  may  undergo  by  the  resistance  of  the 
media  which  they  traverse,  and  by  the  gradual  transmission 
of  gravity. 

Chapter  8.  Supplement  to  the  Theories  of  Jupiter,  Sa- 
turn, And  the  Moon. 

Chapter  9.  On  the  Masses  of  the  Planets  and  Satellites, 
and  on  Astronomical  Tables. 

SummKirr  to  Book  X.   On  Capillary  Attraction. 
Section  1.   Theory  of  Capillaiy  Attraction. 
Section  3.   Comparison  with  experiment. 

In  vol.  V.  are  contained — 
Book  XI.    On  the  Figtere  and  Rotation  qfthe  Earth. 
Chapler  1 .   Historical  Notice. 
Chapter  2.   On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth. 
Chapter  3.   On  the,  Axis  of  Rotation  of  the  Earth. 
Chapter  4.   On  the  Temperature  of  the  Earth,  and  on 
the  Diminution  of  the  Length' of  the  Day  by  its  cooling. 

Bnox  XII.    On  the  Attraction  and  Smulsion  qf  Spheres, 
and  on  the  Laws  qf  Equilibrium  ana  Motion  qf  Elastie 

Fluids. 

Chapter  1.   Historical  Notice. 

Chapter  2.  On  the  Attraction  of  Spheres,  and  the  Re- 
pulsion of  Elastic  Fluids. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  Velocity  of  Sound,  the  Motion  of 
Elastic  Fluids,  and  on  Aqueous  Vapour. 

Book  XIIL   On  tlie  Oscillations  qf  the  Fluids  which  cover 
the  Banets. 

Chapter  1.   Historical  Notice,  especially  on  the  Tides. 

Chapter  2.    New  Researches  on  the  Tides. 

Chapter  3.  Comparison  with  observations,  as  to  the 
Heights  of  Tides. 

Chapter  4.  Comparison  with  observations,  as  to  the 
Times  and  Intervals  of  High  Water. 

Chapter  5.  Oo  the  Partial  Tides  of  which  the  period  is 
about  a  day. 

Chapter  6.   On  the  Partial  Tides  which  depend  on  the 
fourth  inverse  power  of  the  Moon's  Distance. 
Chapter  7.   On  the  Tides  of  the  Atmosphere. 

Book  XIV.  On  the  Motion  qf  the  Celestial  Bodies  about 
their  Centres  qf  Gravity. 

Chapter  1.  Historical  Notice  of  and  Formulss  on  the 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 

Chapter  2.  Historical  Notice  of  and  Remarks  on  the 
lihrabon  of  the  Moon. 

Chapter  3.   Historical  Notice  of  the  Ring  of  Saturn. 

Book  XV.   On  the  Motion  qf  the  Flanett  and  Comets. 
Chapter  1.   Historical  Notioe. 

Chapter  2.  Considerations  supplemental  to  the  second 
book ;  on  the  Variation  of  Elements  ;  on  the  Development 
of  the  Mutual  Distance  of  Two  Planets;  on  the  Great  Ine- 
quality of  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  on  the  Detennmation  of 
the  Orbits  of  Comets  by  observation. 

Book  XVI.   On  the  Motion  Satellites. 
Chapter  1.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Moon.  Historical 
Notioe. 

Chapter  2.   On  the  Lunar  Theory  of  Newton. 

Chapter  3.  On  a  Lunar  Inequality  of  long  period  de- 
pending on  the  DifTerence  of  the  Two  Terrestrml  Hemi- 
spheres ;  and  also  on  those  depending  on  the  Elliptic  part 
<^  the  Earth's  Radius. 

Ghapt«r4.  Ontba  J«r  of  UiU<nnaLAttnwCion. 
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Cbftptor  5.  On  tbe  Motion  of  the  SatdlHM  of  Jupiter. 
Historical  Notice. 

Chapter  6.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Great  Inequalities 
of  Jupiter  on  the  Motion  of  his  Satellites. 

Chi^ter  7.  On  the  Satellites  of  Saturn  and  Uranus. 

Skcond  SvppLXMBTfT  (the  first  follows  the  tenth  book). 
Kn  extended  Theory  of  Capillary  Attraction  (no  date). 

Tbird  (and  posthumouii)  SuppLXifSNT  (1827).  On  the 
Development  of  the  Distance  of  Two  Planets,  and  of  its 
Elliptic  Co-ordinates.   On  the  Tides  of  the  Atmosphere. 

We  have  Bpoken  freely  of  the  defects  of  Laplace's  clia- 
racter,  both  political  and  scientiOc,  and  it  is  now  our  more 
pleasinf^  task  to  say  a  fev  words  on  the  M<k-anique  Q6\&tte, 
as  a  vhole.  We  misht  dwell  upon  the  great  discoveries, 
such  as  those  of  the  long  inequality  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter, 
the  cause  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion, 
tbe  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  motion  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites,  with  a  long  train  of  similar  achievements. 
But  this,  though  the  most  common  method  of  describing 
the  ohaiaoler  of  a  philosopher,  is  not  the  sort  of  description 
vhidi  should  be  given  of  the  M^nique  Celeste.  Its  oulk 
is  about  2000  quulo  pages ;  and,  owing  to  the  omission  of 
alt  the  steps  which  a  good  mathematician  may  be  relied 
on  as  able  to  supply,  it  would,  if  expanded  to  the  extent  in 
which  Euler  would  have  written  the  same  matter,  have 
probably  reached  ten  thousand  pages.  If  all  this  work 
had  been  collected  by  one  man,  even  from  the  writings  of 
others,  we  should  have  called  him  the  Delambre  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  and  should  have  prized  his  writings' 
for  tlieir  extent,  their  feithful  representation  of  the  state  of 
the  soienoe  at  a  particular  time,  and  the  diligenee  dieplayed 
in  the  undertaking.  When  to  the  preceding,  which  n  for- 
gotten in  the  qdendour  of  some  of  the  rusults.  we  add,  that 
to  Laplace  is  due  the  discovery  of  much,  the  dev^ipment  of 
more,  and  that  by  tbe  emplovment  of  his  own  resources 
in  a  manner  which  takes  all  the  originality  and  power 
of  the  investigator,  and  the  arrangement  and  combination 
of  the  whole,  we  rmy  b^in  to  see  how  he  hu  earned,  his 
fame. 

There  is  moreover  another  consideration  which  applies  to 
the  author  of  the  M^canique  Celeste,  more  than  to  eny 
tOhet  except  that  of  the  Principia.  When  an  investigatoi 
produces  one  result  after  another,  upon  detached  and  un- 
connected subjects,  we  may  fSsel  admiraticm  of  his  skill  and 
sagacity,  but  we  can  ne\-er  know  whether  he  followed  a 
route  with  the  determination  of  overcoming  a  spociflc  dif- 
fienlty,  or  not.  He  tells  us  where  he  succeeded,  but  not 
vheie  he  foiled.  It  is  otherwise  when  sn  original  writei 
attempts  a  complete  q'stem,  at  every  part  of  which  he  must 
work,  and  must  show  the  world  either  a  result  or  a  blank. 
It  is  seldom  that  Laplace  leaves  off  at  tbe  same  point  with 
his  predecessors,  though  obliged,  as  just  stated,  to  strive  for 
pre-eminence  on  every  single  point.  Had  he  consulted  his 
own  glory  he  would  have  taken  care  always  to  note  exactly 
that  part  of  his  own  work  in  which  he  had  a  forerunner ; 
and  it  is  not  until  this  shall  have  been  well  and  precisely 
done  that  his  labours  will  receive  their  proper  appreciation. 
His  mathematical  style  is  utterly  destitute  of  the  symme- 
try of  that  of  Lagrange  and  the  simplicity  of  that  of  Eul« ; 
and  he  is  frequentiy  even  clumsy.  He  pays  little  attention 
to  extreme  correctness  of  form.  Upon  ftindamental  prin- 
ciples, whether  of  mechanics  or  analysis,  he  frequently 
needs  a  commentator,  at  least  for  the  student. 

Laplace  explained  his  discoveries  in  a  work  entitled  'Ex- 
position da  SystSme  du  Monde,'  of  which  the  fifth  edition 
bears  ihe  date  1824.  The  account  here  given  is  in  style 
and  clearness  of  a  superior  kind,  somewhat  too  egotistical, 
and  partaking  of  the  disposition  to  suppression  already 
noticed.  A  similar  companion  to  the  Tlieory  of  Probabi- 
lities appeared  as  a  preface  to  the  work  itself,  and.  was 
published  separately  (fifth  edition,  1 825),  under  the  title  of 
'  Essai  Philosophique  sur  les  ProlMbilit^.'  A  Utile  treatise, 
published  in  1821,  called '  Precis  de  I'Histoire  do  PAstro- 
nomie,*  afterwards  was  made  tiw  fifth  hook  of  tbe  fifth 
edition  the  *  SystSrae  dn  Monde.*  His  lectures  on  the 
elementary  branches  of  mathematics  are  in  the  *  Lemons  de 
I'Ecole  Normale.' 

Of  the'Thiorie  des  Probabilit6s*  we  must  speak  pre- 
cisely as  of  the  '  M^canique  C^^leste,' adding  perhaps  that 
there  is  no  part  of  the  latter  in  which  more  original 
power  is  displayed  than  in  the  former.  The  subject 
beins  somewhat  isolated,  its  results  are  little  known; 
tfaejr  nan  bowerer  beni  extnuively  applied  to  astronomy, 


both  by  Utploee  himself,  and  partfenlulf  by  tbe  Gettnon 

writers. 

The  'M^conique  Celeste*  was  partly  translated  into 
English  by  a  learned  American  writer.  Dr.  Bowditch.  whose 
recent  death,  though  it  bos  prevented  his  superintending 
the  close  of  his  wu-k,  did  not  take  place  till  the  whole  was 
ready  for  press.  Hie  well  known  work  of  Mrs.  Somerville 
is  a  selection  from  the  '  M6canique  Celeste,'  involving  all 
the  fundamental  parts  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  Tbe 
'  SystSme  du  Monde 'was  translated  by  the  late  astronomer 
royal,  Mr.  Pond.  Tliefundamental  parts  of  the '  Thfiorie  des 
Probabilit^s'  will  be  found  in  the  '  Encyclooecdia  Melrojio- 
Utana,'  article  'Theory  of  Probabilities ;'  ana  the  method  of 
using  Laplace's  resulte.  with  no  other  knowledge  than  that 
of  common  arithmetic,  in  the  '  Essay  on  Probabilities '  in 
Dr.  Lardner's'' Cabinet  C^cloptedia.*  The  forthcoming 
numbers  of  the  'EDcyclopadiarBritaumca'  will  contain  an 
article  on  Probabilities  in  which  the  some  results  of  ana- 
Iv^s  are  treated. 

rit  is  sometimes  stated  by  English  writers  that  Laplace 
was  an  atheist  We  hare  attentively  examined  every  pas- 
sage which  has  been  brought  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  and 
we  can  find  nothing  which  makes  either  for  or  against  such 
a  supposition.  It  is  eai^.  with  an  hypothesis,  to  interpret 
passages  of  an  author;  but  we  are  quite  convinced  that  a 
person  reading  Laplace  for  philosophical  information  would 
meet  with  nothing  which  could  either  raise  or  solve  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  writer's  opinions  on  the  fundamental  point  of 
natural  religion,  unless  it  had  been  put  into  his  head  to 
look./  If  those  who  moke  the  assertion  have  any  private 
gntnids  for  it,  they  should  produce  their  evidence ;  but  tho 
assertion,  whether  considered  with  refhrenee  to  the  indivi- 
dual, or  to  the  public  before  which  it  is  mode,  should  not 
be  hazarded  merely  because  a  writer  who  is  investigating 
such  points  as  can  be  determined  by  experiment  and  ana- 
lysis does  not  introduce  his  opinions  on  a  question  which 
cannot  be  submitted  to  calculation.  An  attempt  to  explain 
how  the  solar  system  might  possibly  liave  arisen  from  the 
cooling  of  a  mass  of  fluid  or  vapour  is  called  atheistical, 
because  it  attempts  to  ascend  one  step  in  the  chain  of 
causes;  the  Principia  of  Newton  ^as  designated  by  the 
same  term,  and  for  a  similar  reaaony  What  Laplace's  opi- 
nions were,  we  do  not  know ;  and  iTis  not  fair  that  a  wriier 
who,  at  a  time  of  perfect  license  on  such  matters,  has 
studiously  avoided  entering  on  the  subject,  should  be  statcl 
as  of  one  opinion  or  the  other,  upon  the  authority  of  a  few 
passages  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  (as  it  could  equally  be 
said  of  most  mathematical  works)  that  they  might  have 
been  written  by  a  person  of  any  religiofis  or  political  senti- 
ments whatever. 

LAPLAND,  the  country  of  the  Laplanders,  comprebenda 
the  northern  and  nortb-easteni  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  its  boundaries.  It 
seems  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  all  the 
country  north  of  64**  N.  lat.,  as  far  as  Cape  North  Kyn  and 
North  Cape  (ri'-U'and  71"  8').  between  the  While  Sea 
on  the  east  and  the  Norwegian  Sea  on  the  west,  was  en- 
tirely in  possession  of  the  people  called  Laplanders,  and 
independent  of  any  t(f  the  neighbouring  kingdom^  but  that 
along  the  northern  coast  of  I^rway  the  inhabitants  of  Teu- 
tonic origin  advanced  rapidly  towardr  the  north,  prolmbly 
attracted  Dv  the  rich  cod-flsberj^between  the  Lofoden  Islands. 
Being  settled  there,  and  having  tried  lo  introduce  agri- 
culture with  various  success,  they  acquired  great  influence 
among  tbe  natives,  and  in  the  thirteenth  centur>'  the  La]>- 
landers  became  subject  to  the  king  of  Norway.  But  as  this 
submission  was  rather  nominal  than  real,  the  neighbouring 
nations,  the  Swedes  and  Russians,  also  settled  in  those  dis- 
tricts which  were  nearest  to  their  dominions.  In  come- 
quence  of  these  settlements  and  the  changes  introduced  by 
more  recent  politiotd  events,  Lapland  is  divided  between  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  tbe  settlers  firom  these  countries 
are  now  mueh  more  numerous  than  the  original  Laplanders. 

I^pl&nd  probably  comprises  an  area  of  about  120,000 
square  miles,  of  which  about  one-half  is  sulqect  to  Russia. 
It  is  divided  fVom  Swedish  Lapland  by  the  river  Muonio.  on 
affluent  of  the  Tomea  Elf,  and  by  the  lost-mentioned  river, 
and  from  that  part  of  Lapland  which  is  annexed  to  Norway 
by  the  Tana  Elf;  but  a  small  tract  of  coast  to  the  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Tana  Elf,  and  extending  as  far  east  as 
the  Bugge  Fiord,  also  belongs  to  Norway.  Russian  Lap- 
land is  divided  between  the  two  governments  of  Archangel 
andUleaborg;  in  the  former  it  conatitates  the  district  of 
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Kola,  and  in  the  Moond  that  of  Toraea.  Swedish  Lapland 
in  divided  between  the  two  districts  (loLOi)  ot  Pitea  and 
Umeo,  and  that  portion  of  the  countiy  which  belongs  to 
Norway  is  called  rinmarken. 

Alout  the  Norwegian  ooast  lies  the  mountain-range  of 
the  Kiolen,  which  rises,  on  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  with 
an  extremely  steep  ascent,  ao  that  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
miles  it  attains  toe  height  of  2000  or  2500  feet,  where  it 
begins  to  he  always  covered  with  snow ;  some  of  its  sum- 
mits rise  to  a  much  greater  elevation,  as  the  Sutitielma 
(67^  10' N.  lat).  which  attaias  more  than  600O  feet.  The 
eastern  declivity  of  this  range  is  less  rapid,  and  the  country, 
which  is  20  miles  distant  from  the  highest  part,  exhibits 
only  high  hills.  The  highest  portion  of  (he  range  is  chiefly 
composed  of  bare  rocks,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  it 
is  covered  with  grass  and  low  bushes ;  but  stunted  birch  and 
some  kinds  of  pines  grow  on  the  hills.  These  hills,  be- 
tweea  which  are  narrow  valleys,  partly  occupied  by  larae 
lakes  and  puUy  by  forest  trees,  aavanea  to  a  consiaerable 
diatanoe  from  toe  principal  range,  and  leave  a  more  level 
tract  only  along  the  Bay  of  B(nhnia,  between  20  and  30 
miles  across.  The  most  mlly  part  is  south  of  the  Lulea  Elf, 
north  of  which  river  the  country  extends  in  rocky  plains 
with  a  scanty  rotation,  and  mtratly  covered  with  swamps, 
at  least  during  toe  greatest  part  of  the  year.  The  surface 
of  these  plams  is  gently  inclined  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  the  soil  is  of  a  better  description  where  they 
approach  the  river  Tornea  and  the  boundary  of  Russia.  In 
these  parts  they  are  covered  with  good  forests  intersected 
by  extensive  grassy  tracts,  which  are  used  as  meadows  or 
pasture-ground.  Between  the  Lulea  and  Calix  Elf,  and 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  firom  the  Kuilen  Mountains  and 
the  Onlf  of  Bothnia,  are  several  nolated  high  hills,  consist- 
ing entirely  of  iron-ore. 

Russian  Lapland  presents  a  different  aspect.  It  is  an 
extensive  plain,  generally  covered  with  ssn^  hut  some  iso- 
lated hills  rise  on  the  plain  to  an  elevation  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.  A  large  part  of  this  plain  is  covered  with  trees, 
which  however  in  the  northern  districts  do  not  grow  to  a 
Kreat  height.  Other  districts  of  great  extent  are  sandy 
deserts,  and  in  a  few  districts,  especially  along  the  rivers 
and  the  numerous  lakes,  tracts  occur  which  are  used  as 
pasture-grounds,  and  sometimes  cultivated. 

The  cUmate  is  very  cold.  Three-fourths  of  the  year  the 
country  is  comed  with  uow*  and  the  ftoat  between  No- 
vember and  March  ia  very  intenae.  The  anow  does  not 
entirely  disai^fiear  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  June.  The 
spring  lasts  only  a  couple  of  weeks.  In  July  and  August 
the  heat  is  very  great,  and  frequently  inaupportaU^  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  days,  which  m  the  most 
Bouthem  districts  last  nineteen  or  twenty  hours,  and  in  Uie 
northern  several  weeks;  near  the  most  northern  extremity 
there  is  day  for  three  months.  Between  the  10th  and  24th 
of  August  some  night-frosts  occur,  which  however  are  again 
followed  by  warm  weather  that  continues  during  the  re- 
remainder  of  that  month  and  the  first  half  of  September, 
when  the  night-frost  re-appears,  and  in  October  the  regular 
winter  b«giiu.  The  great  quantity  of  snow  which  &lls 
during  the  winter  gives  origin  to  the  numerous  lakes. 

Four  nations  inhabit  Lapland— the  Laplanders,  Swedes 
and  Norwegians.  Finlanden^  and  Ruavans.  The  original 
inhabitaala,  the  laphndos,  have  been  driven  by  the 
fereign  aettlers  from  the  best  part  of  the  country,  and 
occupy  at  present  only  the  more  sterile  inland  parts  beyond 
the  polar  circle ;  but  tbey  viat  with  their  herds  of  rein- 
deer all  the  highest  portions  of  the  Kiolen  range  as  far 
south  as  63°  N.  lat,  where  reindeer  moss  is  found  Their 
number  does  not  exceed  7000,  and  tbey  are  divided  into 
reindeer  Laplanders  and  fishing  Laplanders.  The  former 
live  either  entirely  or  mostly  on  the  produce  of  their  herds, 
which  iu  summer  tbey  conduct  to  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  mountains ;  they  pass  the  winter  in  the  level  country, 
which  ia  settled  by  the  other  nations.  Some  of  them  pos- 
sess SOO  and  even  1000  head  of  reindeer :  the  richest  are  in 
Russian  Lapland.  The  fishing  Laplanders,  who  are  most 
numerous  m  Russian  Lapland,  are  dispersed  among  the 
lakes  and  along  the  honks  of  the  rivers,  where  they  live  on 
the  produce  or  their  fisheries.  The  member  of  tbe  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  is  very  considerable ;  they  occupy  those 
tracts  which  are  adapted  to  agriculture,  where  tbey  cul- 
tivate rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Rye  grows  as  far 
as  60°  N.  lat.,  Iwrley  and  oats  to  68°,  and  potatoes  appear  to 
succeed  as  ikr  north  as  the  two  Uai-mentioned  kmds  of 
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nain.  The  countries  along  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  are  occupied  by  tbe  Swedes,  whose  settlements  also 
extend  many  miles  inland ;  they  keep  a  number  of  cattle 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  their  flelda.  But  the  best 
pasture-grounda  and  meadows  an  in  possesaion  of  the  Fin- 
landers,  who  probably  settled  at  an  earlier  date  among  the 
Laplanders  than  the  other  fereignns.  They  occupy  large 
tracts  in  the  level  country,  where  they  ajpply  themselves  to 
the  rraring  of  cattle ;  they  are  distinguished  by  their  skill 
in  the  management  of  the  dairy.  The  Russians  live  only 
in  the  district  of  Kola,  where  uiey  are  chiefly  occupied  as 
fishermen  or  as  merchants.  Only  a  few  of  them  apply  to 
agriculture  or  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

Besides  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  are  numerous,  but 
hogs  are  rare.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  as  immense 
tracts  are  deserts,  and  probably  uninhabitable.  Some  of 
the  larger  animals  however  are  now  scarce,  as  bears  and 
beavers.  Wild  reindeer  are  still  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers, as  well  as  wolves,  lynxes,  wolverines,  feoua,  harea, 
squirrels,  martens,  and  ottsn.  Lemmings  sometimes  come 
down  in  large  nnmhera  from  the  Kuilen  Mountains,  and  lay 
waste  the  low  country.  Among  tbe  birds  are  eagles,  caper- 
cailies,  woodoocks,  and  a  variety  of  seapbirds,  which  are  par- 
ticulariy  numerous  along  the  ooast  of  Norway.  Gnats 
abound,  especially  in  Russian  Lapland ;  end  the  Swedish 
naturalist  Wahlenbeig  is  of  opinion  that  they  serve  as  dung 
to  the  country,  which  would  be  still  more  sterile  without  them. 
The  forests,  which  cover  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  surfece  of 
the  country,  consist  mostly  of  birch,  fir,  pine,  alder,  and  aspen. 
The  soil,  which  is  overgrown  by  these  forests,  is  chiefly 
covered  with  reindeer  moss  {Lichen  Itiandicus),  which  also 
covers  the  lower  declivities  of  the  htriier  part  o£  tbe  Kiolen  . 
ran^,  and  on  which  the  numerous  herds  of  reindeer  feed. 

(For  a  mora  particular  account  of  the  Laplanders,  see 
SwKDXN  and  Norway.) 

(Bech's  TrapeU;  Schubert's  Beits  dareh  SckunlMt 
Nonvegen^  Lappland,  Ffnntand,  und  Ingsrmaniand.) 

LA  PLATA.   [Plata,  La.] 

LAPLY'SIA.  [TxcTiBBAircBiATA.] 

LAPSE.  [Lbgacy.] 

LAPWING.  [Plovees.] 

LAR,  LARISTAN.  [Pkesia.] 

LARASH.  [Mabocco.] 

LARCENY  Ootrociniuin,  Latin;  larcin,  Frendi)  is  the 
legal  term  for  theft. 

jliia  crime  waa  formerlv  divided  into  grand  and  petty 
larceny,  distingniahed  by  the  value  of  tbe  {voperty  taken  at 
one  atid  the  same  time.  It  was  grand  lanieny  when  the 
value  was.  more  than  twelve  pence ;  petty  luceny  when 
the  value  did  not  exceed  that  amount:  a  distinotion  r^^' 
able  to  times  in  which  twelve  pence  was  mora  than  equivap- 
lent  to  as  many  shillings  of  the  [Mresent  eurreney.-  At 
common  law  the  punishment  of  petty  larceny  was  whipping 
or  imprisoament ;  that  of  grand  larceny  was  death,  unless 
tbe  offender  were  in  a  situation  to  claim  benefit  of  clergy, 
of  which  mode  of  escaping  punishment  neither  women,  nor 
men  who  were  unable  to  read,  or  who  had  been  twice  mar^ 
ried,  or  who  had  married  widows,  or  who,  Ihot  being  actually 
clergymen,  had  before  taken  the  benefit  of  derKy,  could 
availthemselves.  [Bbmbfit  op  Clergy.]  By  4  George  L, 
c  1 1,  grand  and  petty  larceny  were  made  punishabu  by 
traniiportation. 

By  7  &  8  George  IV.,  c  28,  the  distinction  between 
grand  aud  ]wtty  laroeny  is  abolished;  and  larcenies  are 
now  distinguished  as  simple  or  ennpouiMl,  sonwtimes  called 
mixed,  larcenies. 

I.  Simple  larceny  at  common  law  is  committed  by  wrong- 
fully taking,  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  and  carrying 
away  the  goods  of  another,  with  the  fraudulent  and  felonious 
intent  wholly  to  deprive  him  of  his  property  Uierein. 

First,  there  must  be  a  wrongful  taking  against  the  will  of 
the  owner,  which  taking  may  be  either  actual  or  construo- 
tive^  Actual  taking  againat  the  will  of  the  owner  is  where 
goods  an  taken  directly  either  oat  of  the  poaseaskm  of  thdr 
abaolute  owner,  or  out  oi  the  poaaesaion  of  a  bailee,  or 
temporary  owner.  Cwstruetive  taking  against  the  will  of 
the  owner  is  either  where  the  possession  of  goods  is  ob- 
tained from  tbe  owner  with  a  preconceived  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  person  to  steal  them,  in  which  case  the  original 
taking  is  felonious,  or  where  the  own^r,  without  divesting 
himself  of  the  legal  possession  of  the  goods,  delivers  them  into 
the  hands  of  a  person  who  afterwards  converts  them  to  his  own 
use  or  to  some  other  purpose  inconustenLwith  the  contina 
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fence  of  the  owner's  property  therein,  in  which  case  luch 
converBion  constitutes  the  relonious  taking.  The  doctrine  of 
conBtructive  taking  has  given  rise  to  many  nice  distinctions. 
Generally  speaking  there  can  be  no  larceny  where  the  pos- 
Mssion  is  voluntarily  parted  with.  Thus  if  I  lend  another 
my  horse  for  a  certain  period,  and  he  rides  away  with  the 
horse  and  sells  hioit  it  is  no  larceny,  but  a  civil  wrong,  for 
which  the  only  remedy  is  by  action.  But  where  the  posses- 
sion of  a  horse  is  obtained  on  the  pretence  only  of  borrowing. 
Mid  with  the  intent  to  keep  or  sell  him,  such  partiiu;  with 
the  possession  by  the  owner  will  not  diminish  the  criminal 
nsponsibility  of  the  taker.  Larceny  is  not  committed  when 
the  possession  i»  obtained  in  the  first  instance  bonS  fide 
without  any  fraudulent  intention.  Thus  where  A  saves  goods 
ftom  a  house  on  fire,  and  takes  them  home,  having  at  the 
time  an  honest  intention  of  preserving  them  for  the  owner, 
^though  the  next  morning  A  conceals  the  goods  and 
denies  having  hod  the  possession  of  them,  it  is  a  breach  of 
trust,  and  no  felony.  Where  however  the  absolute  or  tem- 
porary owner  bails  or  delivers  goods  to  another,  but  retains 
the  beneBeial  possession  of  them,  a  conversion  of  the  floods 
by  such  bailee  to  his  own  use  will  be  larcony.  A  servant 
entrusted  with  his  master's  goods,  a  shephera  with  sheep, 
&Cq  who  embezzles  ihem,  is  guilty  of  larceny  at  common 
law,  because  in  such  oases  the  possession  of  the  servant,  &c. 
is  in  law  the  possession  of  the  master.  If  the  owner  is,  by 
whatever  means,  induced  willingly  to  part  with  his  pro- 
perty/ in  tlie  goods,  and  not  merely  witn  the  possession  of 
them,  the  offence  does  not  amount  to  larceny ;  4is  where 
possesuon  of  goods  is  obtained  undw  colour  of  a  purchase 
actually  completed,  although  with  an  inlentiou  of  running 
off  without  paying  fur  them.  But  where  the  owner  of  a 
horse  on  sale  allows  his  nace»  to  be  tried  by  a  person  who 
mounts  and  rides  off  with  the  horse,  it  is  larceny,  as  the 
owner  never  parted  with  the  property,  nor  indeed  with  the 
possession,  for  goods  in  the  presence  of  the  owner  are  in 
law  considered  as  in  bis  possession,  though  used  by  another. 
Where  A  goea  to  B*s  shop  in  the  name  of  C,  and  ask^  for 
a  hat  which  C  has  ordwed,  and  it  is  delivered  to  A,  who 
converts  it  to  bis  own  use,  it  is  no  larceny,  because  by 
such  delivery  B  parted  with  the  property  in  the  hat  But 
if  upon  A's  asking  for  the  hat,  B  had  delivered  two  hats  for 
C  to  choose  ftom,  and  A  had  converted  both  or  either 
to  his  own  use,  the  offence  would  have  been  larceny,  be- 
cause B  parted  with  the  possession  only,  and  not  with  the 
property,  as  the  right  of  proper^  would  have  remained  in 
B  until  C  had  made  his  election,  and  the  bare  possession 
was  obtained  fraudulently. 

Secondly,  there  must  not  only  be  a  taking,  but  also  a 
carrying  away,  technically  called  asportation,  to  constitute 
which  the  goods  stolen  must  be  actiully  removed  from  the 
position  which  they  befiwe  occupied.  Entire  removal,  .to 
Aowerer  slight  a  distance^  is  a  sufficient  asportation ;  as  if 
a  thief  be  detected  whilst  leading  a  horse  out  of  a  field. 
So  where  A  goes  to  an  inn,  and  says  to  the  ostler, '  Bring  out 
my  tone,'  pointing  to  B's  horse  as  his  own ;  whereupon  the 
borse  is  led  out;  hut  before  A  can  mount,  B  comes  up. 
80  where  a  guest,  with  intent  to  steal  goods  out  of  an  inn, 
removes  them  down  stairs;  or  a  thie^ intending  to  steal 
|)late,  takes  it  out  of  a  chest  and  lays  it  upon  the  floor,  or 
intending  to  steal  a  cask  from  a  wa^on,  removes  it  from 
one  end  of  the  waggon  to  the  other.  But  though  there 
must  be  an  actual  removal  of  every  part  from  its  previous 
position,  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  portion  of  the  article 
stolen  fdiould  be  removed  from  the  apace  which  was  pre- 
viously occupied  by  other  portions  of  that  article.  Thus 
where  A  in  raising  a  bag  from  the  bottom  of  a  coach-boot 
removed  each  part  of  the  baf  from  the  space  which  that 
specific  part  occupied,  though  the  whole  oag  be  not  re- 
moved from  every  portion  of  the  space  which  the  bag  filled 
in  that  boot,  the  asportation  is  complete.  80  where  A 
has  drawn  a  book  about  an  inch  above  the  top  of  B's 
pocket,  B  puts  up  his  hand,  and  A  drops  the  book  and 
it  falls  back  into  B's  pocket,  it  is  larceny.  So  where  a 
package  is,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  open  and  getting 
at  the  contents,  merely  set  on  end  in  the  place  wnere  tt 
had  lain,  and  the  thief  is  disturbed  before  he  has  effected 
his  purp<»e,  the  larceny  is  complete.  But  where  a 
severance  is  necessary  beiore  the  thief  can  have  the  entire 
control  over  the  article,  the  asportation  is  not  complete 
until  such  severance  is  effected;  as  where  goods  in  a  shop 
are  fastened  by  a  string  to  the  counter,  or  a  purse  is  entan- 
gled with       in  the  owner's  pocket. 


Thirdly,  the  thing  taken  must  be  goods ;  and  at  common 
law  larceny  could  be  committed  only  in  respect  of  personal 
goods.  Things  real,  or  things  annexed  to  the  soil,  techni- 
cally called  the  realty,  or  which  are  connected  with  the 
soil  and  freehold,  and  which  are  therefore,  in  legal  lan- 
guage, said  to  savour  of  the  realty,  were  not  subjects  of 
larceny  at  common  law.  This  rule  was  observed  so  strictly, 
that  larceny  could  not  be  committed  by  stealing  titledeeds, 
nor  by  string  growing  com.  grass,  trees,  &c.,  unless 
severed  from  the  realty  1^  the  thief  or  by  the  owner,  or  by 
a  third  peison,  and  taken  at  another  time. 

The  subject  matter  of  larceny  at  common  law  must  also 
have  been  of  things  in  postesnon,  as  distinguished  from 
things  (technically  called  choses)  in  action,  ix.  things  which 
are  of  no  intrinsic  value,  but  are  capable  of  being  made 
available  by  action  or  demand,  as  deeds,  bonds,  bills,  notes, 
and  other  securities  for  money,  &c. 

The  inconvenience  arising  from  these  rules,  which  are 
adapted  to  a  very  different  state  of  society,  is  remedied 
by  several  statutes  passed  during  the  last  and  the  present 
century. 

The  objection  founded  upon  the  connection  of  the  thing 
stolen  wilh  the  realty  is  removed  by  several  pimrisions  of 
7  and  S  Geo.  IV.,  c.  29.  That  statute,  see.  2^  makes  the 
stealing  of  written  or  printed  papers  or  parchments,  being 
evidence  of  title  to  real  estate,  a  misdemeantff  punishable 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court  by  transportation  fat  seven 
years,  or  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  It  ftirthcr 
enacts,  sec.  36,  that  if  any  person  steal  or  out,  break,  root 
up,  or  destroy  or  damage,  with  intent  to  steal,  any  tre^ 
sapling,  or  shrub,  or  any  underwood  growing  in  a  park, 
pleasure-ground,  garden,  orchard,  or  avenue,  or  in  ground 
adjoining  to  a  dwelling-house  (in  case  the  value  of  the 
article  or  articles  stolen,  or  the  amount  of  the  injury  done, 
exceed  one  pound),  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable 
to  punishment  as  Ibr  simple  larceny :  so  if  the  trees,  &c.  be 
growing  elsewhere,  and  the  value  or  amount  of  injury 
exceed  five  pounds.  It  fiirthn-  enacts  (s.  39)  that  if  any 
person  steal  or  break,  root  up,  destroy  or  damage,  with  in- 
tent to  steal,  the  whole  or  part  of  any  tree,  sapling,  or 
shrub,  or  any  underwood,  wheresoever  growing,  tne  value 
of  the  articlu  stolen  or  the  injury  done  being  to  the  amount 
of  a  shilling,  every  such  offender,  being  convicted  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  shall  for  the  first  offence  forfeit,  over 
and  above  the  value  of  the  articles  Stolen  or  the  amount  of 
the  injury  done,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds;  and 
any  person  so  convicted  who  shall  afterwards  he  convicted 
of  any  of  the  said  offences  is  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months ;  and  if 
the  second  conviction  take  place  before  two  justices,  they 
may  order  the  offender,  if  a  male,  to  be  whipped ;  and  if 
any  person  so  twice  convicted  afterwards  commit  any 
of  the  said  offences,  such  offender  is  to  he  deemed  guUty 
of  felony,  and  is  liable  to  he  punished  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  simple  larceny.  It  further  enacts  (s.  42)  that 
if  any  person  steal,  or  destroy  or  damage,  with  intent  to  steal, 
any  plant,  root,  fruit,  or  vegetable  production,  growing  in  any 
garden,  orchard,  nursery-ground,  hothouse,  greenhouse,  or 
conservatory,  every  such  offender,  being  convicted  thereof 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  shall,  at  ms  discretion,  either 
be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction, 
there  to  be  imprisoned  only  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  not  more  than  sis  months ;  or  else  shall 
forfeit,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  articles  stolen  or  the 
amount  of  the  injury  done,  such  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds  as  to  the  justices  shall  seem  meet;  and  that  if  any 
person  so  convicted  shall  afterwards  commit  any  of  the 
said  offences,  the  offence  shall  be  deemed  fbbny,  and  shall 
be  punishable  as  in  cases  of  simple  larceny. 

By  the  same  statute  (s.  44)  it  is  made  felony,  punishable 
as  in  cases  of  simple  larceny,  to  steal,  or  rip,  cut  or  break, 
with  intent  to  steal,  glass  or  wood-work  belonging  to  auy 
building,  or  lead,  iron,  copper,  brass,  or  other  metaH  or  any 
utensil  or  fixture  fixed  in  or  to  any  building,  or  anything 
made  of  metal  fixed  in  land,  being  prii'ate  property,  or  for 
a  fence  to  any  dwelling-house,  garden,  area,  or  in  any 
square,  street,  or  other  place  dedicated  to  public  use  or 
ornament ;  and  by  s.  37  it  is  made  a  felony,  punishable  as 
in  cases  of  simple  larceny,  to  steal,  or  sever  with  intent  to 
steal,  the  ore  of  any  metal,  or  any  lapis  calaminaris,  manga- 
nese, or  munduj,  or  any  irad,  black  cawke,  or  black  lead,  w 
any  coal  or  oannel  coal,  from  any  mine,  bed,  or  vein  thoceof. 
The  stealing  d  any  chattel  or  fixture  l^^^^u^t^ 
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lionaa  or  lodging  is  by  the  aame  stmute  (s.  45)  mad*  fekmy. 
punish^le  as  simple  larcenjr. 

With  respect  to  dioses  io  action,  the  same  statute  enacts 
(t.  &)  that  if  any  penoo  shall  steal  any  tally,  order,  or  other 
secnrity,  entitling  or  evidencing  title  to  any  share  or  inter- 
est in  any  public  stoek  or  flmo,  or  in  any  nmd  of  any  body 
corporate,  company,  or  society,  or  to  any  deposit  in  any 
taviugs'  bank,  or  Bhall  steal  any  debenture,  deed,  bond,  bill, 
note,  warrant,  order,  or  other  securily  for  money,  or  shall 
■teaJ  any  warrant  or  order  for  the  delivery  or  transfer  of 
goods  or  valuable  thingB,  the  offence  shall  be  deemed  felony 
of  the  same  nature  and  in  the  same  degree,  and  punishable 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  stealing  of  any  chattel  of  hke 
value  with  the  share,  interest,  or  deposit  to  which  the  secu- 
rity so  stolen  may  reUte,  or  with  the  money  due  on  the 
security  so  stolen  or  secured  thereby,  or  with  the  value  of 
the  goods  or  other  valuaUa  thing  mentioned  in  the  warrant 
or  o^r.    It  also  emiets  (s.  31)  that  if  any  person  shall 
steal,  or  ahall,  for  any  ftaudulent  purpose,  take  ftom  its 
pbce  of  deposit  or  from  any  person  naving  lawful  custody 
thereof,  or  shall  unlawfully  or  maliciously  obliterate,  in- 
jure, or  destroy  any  record,  writ,  return,  panel,  process,  in- 
terrogatory, deposition,  affidavit,  rule,  order,  or  warrant  of 
attorney,  or  any  original  document  belonging  to  any  court 
of  reeonl,  or  relating  to  anv  matter,  civil  or  criminal,  begun, 
depending,  or  terminatea  in  any  such  court,  or  any  oill, 
answer,  interrc^atory,  deposition,  affidavit,  order,  or  decree, 
or  any  original  document  belonging  to  any  court  of  equity 
or  relating  to  any  catue  or  matter  in  an^  such  cour^  tlw 
offence  shall  he  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  to  transportation  for  seven  years,  or  such 
other  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as 
the  court  shall  award.   And  b^  s.  22  the  stealing,  or,  for 
any  fraudulent  purpose,  destronng  a  concealing  a  will  or 
other  testamentary  instrument,  u  a  misderaeanw  punishable 
by  transportation  fiir  seven  years,  or  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

The  Post-Office  Act,  7  Will.  IV.  and  1  Vict,  c.  36,  s.26, 
makes  the  stealing  and  embezzling  of  post  letters,  letter^ 
bags,  &c.,  felony,  punishable  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  severity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  and  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  confidential  character  in  the 
guilty  party.  [Post-Ofpick.] 

Fourthly,  tlM  goods  taken  uiould  generally  be  the  goods 
of  another  person. 

If  a  man  take  his  own  goods  supposing  them  to  be  the 
goods  of  another,  no  larceny  is  committed.  It  is  otherwise 
where  Ihe  taking  is  for  the  purpose  of  iraudulently  charging 
another  with  the  loss ;  as  if  a  roan  steal  his  own  goods  for 
the  purpose  of  charging  the  bailee,  or  of  throwing  the  sup- 
posed loss  upon  the  hundred.  If  a  wife  take  and  convert 
to  her  own  use  the  goods  of  her  husband,  they  being  but 
one  person  in  law.  it  does  not  constitute  larceny. 

A  joint  tenant  or  tenant  in  common  of  any  personal 
chattel  cannot  commit  larceny  respecting  such  chattel  as 
s^ainst  his  co-tenant.  But  if  such  chattel  be  bailed  or  de- 
livered to  the  care  or  keeping  of  a  third  party  for  safe  cus- 
tody, and  the  effect  of  the  tiUung  be  to  charge  such  bailee, 
it  amounts  to  larceny. 

The  converting  (tf  found  goods  by  the  finder  to  his  own 
use  does  not  amount  to  larceiqr,  unlets  at  the  time  of  the 
conversion  he  knows,  or  has  the  maans  of  knowing,  who  is 
the  real  owner. 

No  larceny  can  be  committed  of  things  which  are  not  the 
subject  of  property,  as  a  human  corpse,  or  of  things  the  use 
of  vhich  is  common  to  all  mankind,  as  running  water,  wild 
snimals  in  their  natural  liberty,  &c.  It  is  otherwise  of 
animals  which  are  dead,  or  are  reclaimed  or  confined,  and 
which  are  useful  to  man  as  food  or  otherwise.  But  the 
■tealingof  iioga,  cats,  and  forrets,  though  tame  and  valuable. 

of  beats,  monkeys,  &&,  though  reclaimed  or  confined, 
does  not  amount  to  larceny.  But  by  7  and  8  Oeo^  IV., 
e.  39,  s.  33,  the  stealing  of  oigs  and  of  beai^  and  birds,  or- 
dinarily kept  in  a  state  of  confinement,  is  made  et^izable 
hy  justices  of  the  peace.  Andbys.S6,itisafblony,pniush- 
wi&  as  in  cases  of  larceny,  to  course,  hunt,  snare,  or  carry 
away,  or  kill,  or  wound  doer  kept  or  heiag  in  the  enclosed 
part  of  a  forest,  chase,  or  purlieu,  or  in  enclosed  land  in 
which  deer  are  usually  kept.  If  in  an  unenclosed  part, 
Hk  offbnce  is  mads  cognixtd)1e  by  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
with  power  to  impose  a  pecuniary  penalty  not  exceeding 
iU. ;  Mid  a  second  offence  wheUwr  criT  the  same  description 
or  vot,  !•  nwdUMonyipanWiablewiiiii^lanmy.  ■ 


Stealing  oysten  or  ^ter  brood  irom  a  marked-out  or 
known  oyster  bed,  laying,  or  fishery,  is  made  larceny  by 
7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  29,  s.  36. 

Fifthly,  there  must  be  an  intent  wholly  to  deprive  the 
owner  of  the  goods  stolen  of  his  property  therein,  which  in- 
tent constitutes  the  fraudulent  ana  felonious  character  of 
the  act.  The  most  common  motive  for  a  theft,  and  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  depriving  the  owner  of  his  property  in  the 
thing  stolen,  are  the  conversion  of  it  to  the  use  of  the  taker ; 
and  Blackstone  and  others  have  considered  that  such  con- 
version to  the  use  of  the  thief,  or  some  benefit  to  be  derived 
to  him,  is  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  offence,  agree- 
ably to  the  definition  of /urtum  in  the  civil  law, '  contrectatio 
rei  frauduloia  lueri  fitciendi  causfi.*  But  it  appears  to  be  now 
settled  that  a  wrongfhl  destmction  of  the  goods  taken,  where- 
by the  owner  is  wholly  dei^ived  of  his  property  therein,  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  this  offence,  although  no  benefit  is 
sought  to  be  derived  to  the  taker. 

Persons  convicted  of  simple  larceny  are,  by  the  7  &  8 
George  IV.,  c.  29.  made  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and,  if  males,  to  publio 
whipping  in  addition  to  imprisonment;  and  the  court  is 
empowered  to  sentence  the  offenders  to  be  imprisoned  and 
kept  to  hard  labour,  and  also  to  direct  that  they  shall  be 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  as  to  the  court  in  its  discretion 
shall  seem  meet.  7  Will.  IV.  &  I  VicL,  c.  90,  s.  5,  re- 
stricts the  courts  from  directing  that  any  offender  shall  be 
kept  in  solitary  confinement;  ibr  any  longer  period  than  one 
month  at  a  tim^  or  than  three  months  la  the  space  of  one 
year.  Where  the  party  convicted  is  a  person  alnady  impri- 
soned under  sentence  for  another  crime;  the  court  is  em 
powered  by  7  &  6  Oeo^  IV«  e.  28,  s.  10,  to  award  impri- 
sonment for  the  subsequent  offence,  to  commence  at  the 
expiration  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  such  person  has 
been  previously  sentenced;  and  where  such  person  is  al- 
ready under  sentence  either  of  imprisonment  or  of  transpor- 
tation, the  court,  if  empowered  to  pass  sentence  of  trans- 
portation, may  award  such  sentence  for  the  subsequent 
offence,  to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  imprisonment 
or  transportation  to  which  such  person  lias  been  previously 
sentenced. 

As  cattle  are  necessarily  left  in  fields  and  upon  commons 
and  wastes,  without  any  person  to  attend  them,  the  legisla- 
ture has  interfered  to  protect  property  of  this  deKription 
by  heavier  punishments  than  those  inflicted  in  other  cases 
of  larceny.  Cattle-stealers  were  by  several  statutes  ex- 
cluded from  benefit  of  clergy;  and  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  distinction  between  capital  and  clergyable  felonies  by 
7  &  8  George  IV.,  c  29,  stealing  any  horse,  mare,  gelding, 
colt,  or  filly,  or  any  bull,  cow,  ox,  heifer,  or  calf,  or  any 
ram,  ewe,  sheep,  or  lamb,  or  wilfully  killing  such  cattle 
with  intent  to  steal  the  carcass  or  skin  or  any  part  of  the 
cattle  BO  killed,  was  made  a  felony  punishable  with  death. 
But  now  under  7  Will.  IV.  &  1  Vict.,  c.  90,  the  punish- 
ment of  this  offence  is  transportation  for  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  less  than  ten  yean»  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years. 

A  person  goilty  of  lan^y  may  be  indicted  fer  the  offence 
at  the  suit  of  ^e  crown  [iNDicmxifr] ;  and  he  might  for- 
merly have  been  appealed  or  accused  in  a  private  action 
brought  by  the  party  injured  [Appeal]  to  punish  the 
offender  and  obtain  restitution.  The  appeal  is  now  taken 
away;  but  the  party  injured,  and  indeed  any' other 
person,  may  prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  without  the  leave 
or  even  the  knowledge  of  the  crown  or  its  officers.  But 
the  crown  may  interpose  by  entering  a  nolle  prosequi 
before  judgment,  or  by  pardoning  the  lender  afterwards ; 
whereas  in  an  appeal  the  crown  could  neither  stop  the  pro- 
ceedings nor  piudon  the  appellee,  whose  life  after  convic- 
tion and  judgment  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  tiie  ap- 
pellant 

II.  Compound  larceny  is  where  the  crime  of  1an»ny  is 
accompnniad  by  idreumatances  which  the  I^jslature  nas 
considered  as  i^ravating  the  offence  and  requiring  ui  in- 
crease of  punishment. 

Under  7  &  8  George  IV.,  c.  S9,  ».  6,  steding  from  the 
person  of  another,  whether  openly  or  clandeatioely,  is  a 
felony  punishable  by  transportation  for  life  or  not  less  than 
seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  four  years 
with  or  without  whipping.  To  constitute  this  offence  the 
thing  stolen  must  be  completely  i  emoved  ftoqa  the  person  of 
the  owner,  thoagh  such  «>°>I>!^,||^^^^^^ 
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In  cue*  of  simple  larceny.  It  is  no  uiswer  to  the  eliarge, 
that  Bueb  fiiree  or  tear  vas  used  as  would  make  the  ofibnce 
amount  to  robbery.  [Robbxry.1 

Breaking  and  entering  any  church  or  chapel  (bv  vhich  is 
meant  a  chapel  in  coaQ«xion  with  the  Established  religion) 
and  stealing  therein  any  chattel,  or  breaking  out  of  any 
church  or  chapel  after  having  stolen  any  chattel  therein, 
vas  made  a  capital  felony  by  7  &  8  George  IV.,  c.  29,  s.  10, 
but  the  punishment  vaa  mitigated  to  transportation  for  life 
or  for  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years  with  or  without  bara  labour  and  solitary 
confinement,  by  6  &  7  William  IV.,  c.  4. 

By  7  &  8  George  IV.,  c.  29,  a.  12,  breaking  and  entering 
a  dwelling-house  and  stealing  therein  any  cnattel,  mon^, 
or  valuaue  security  to  any  value  wliatever,  or  stealing  in  a 
dvalling-house  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  to 
the  value  of  it.  without  a  breaking  and  enterins^  was  made 
a  eapitid  felony.  The  offence  ia  now,  under  7  Will.  IV.  & 
1  Vict,  0.  90,  a  felony  punisliable  by  transportation  for  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  less  than  ten  years,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  three  years;  and  tlie  same  punishment  is 

Srovided  in  coses  where  any  such  property  is  stolen  in  a 
welling-house,  anrl  any  one  bein^  therein  is  by  menace  or 
threat  put  in  bodily  fear;  and  also  in  cases  of  breaking 
and  entering  a  building  within  the  curtilage  of  a  dwelling- 
house  and  occupied  therewith,  and  stealing  in  such 
building. 

The  same  punishment  is  affixed  to  the  offence  of  breaking 
and  entering  a  shop,  warehouse,  or  counting-house,  and 
stealing  thwein  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security ; 
and  to  the  offence  <^ atealing.  to  the  nlue  of  10<.,  any  goods 
or  article  of  silk,  wocdlen,  linen  or  cotton  whilst  laid,  placed 
or  expoaedduringany  process  of  menulketure  iu  abuilding, 
field,  or  ottier  place ;  and  to  the  offbnce  of  stealing  goodi  in 
a  vessel,  barge,  or  boat  in  any  port  or  upon  any  navigable 
river  or  canal,  or  any  creek  belonging  thereto,  or  from  a 
dock,  wharf,  or  quay  adjacent  thereto;  and  to  the  offence 
of  plundering  or  stealing  any  part  of  a  vessel  in  distress,  or 
wrecked,  stranded,  or  cast  on  shore*  w  any  goods  or  articles 
belonging  to  such  vesiel.   (For  the  Roman  law  of  theft  see 

ROBBSRV.J 

LARCH  TREE. .  [Antia.— ^At'»  Xom-.] 

XARCHB'R,  PIERRE  HENRI,  born  at  Dijon  in  1726, 
applied  hintelf  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  classics, 
and  made  himself  known  by  several  translations  from  them, 
the  principal  of  which  is  his  translation  of  Herodotus,  with 
a  commentary,  Paris,  1786,  a  useful  book,  wfaieh  was  re- 
published in  an  improved  edition,  9  vols.  8vo.,  1805.  In 
1774  lAreher  publisned  a  'Memoir  on  the  Goddess  Venus,' 
which  obtained  the  prise  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
of  which  body  be  afterwards  became  a  member.  He  bad 
a  controversy  with  Voltaire,  in  consequence  of  some  stric- 
tures which  he  wrote  on  Voltaire's 'Philosophie  de  THis- 
toire.'  Voltaire  replied  in  his  usual  sarcastic  vein  in  the 
'  Defense  de  mon  Oncle,*  and  Larcher  answered  him  in  the 
*  Reponse  &  la  Defense  de  mon  Oncle.*  After  the  Revo- 
lution, Lardier  waa  made  a  member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute. He  died  at  Paris,  in  December,  1813. 

Larchei's  translation  of  Hraodotus,  which  is  his  chief 
work,  has  the  merit  of  being  generally  correct,  but  it  has 
no  recommendations  of  s^l^  and  as  a  work  of  art  it  alto- 
gether fails  to  represent  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
original.  The  commentary  on  the  text  is  still  useful, 
though  it  is  far  from  containing  all  that  might  now  be  added 
'.n  illustration  of  Herodotus.  Larcher  also  translated  the 
'Anabasis*  of  Xenophon. 

LARD.  [Fat.] 

LARDNER,  NATHANIEL,  D.D.,  bom  1684,  died 
1768,  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  i»x}secution  of  theological 
mquity,  to  the  exelusion  of  attention  to  almost  any  other 
subject  The  results  which  he  communicated  to  the  world 
from  time  to  time  show  at  once  the  assiduity  with  which  he 
laboured  in  this  department,  and  the  ability  which  he  pos- 
sessed' to  conduct  his  learned  researches  to  a  successful 
issue. 

Dr.  Lardner  was  an  English  Dissenting  Minister,  be- 
longing to  the  denomination  called  Presbyterian.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joshua  Oldfteld,  a  minister  of 
eminence  in  that  denomination,  but  he  took  a  course  which 
many  of  the  Dissenters  of  his  time  took,  going  abroad  to 
prosecute  his  studies.  He  spent  mono  than  three  years  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  studied  under  Gravius  and  Burmann,  and 
ma  then  aome  time  at  Leyden.  He  retuned  to  England 


in  1703,  and  continued  prosecuting  lili  theological  studiM 
witli  a  view  to  the  miiustry;  but  it  was  not  till  he  was 

twenty-five  that  he  began  to  preach. 

The  course  of  his  after-life  is  soon  desofted.  He  became 
private  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Lady  Treby,  who  died  in 
1 729  ;  and  was  a  lecturer  at  the  Dissenting  chapel  in  the 
Old  Jewry.  He  was  not  acxseptable  as  a  preacher  owing  to 
the  want  of  power  to  modulate  bis  voice,  arking  from  the 
imperfection  of  his  sense  of  hearing. 

The  Dissenters  have  no  means  of  placing  their  scholara 
in  any  situations  which  can  leave  them  at  liberty  to  prose- 
cute those  studies,  the  results  of  which  are  of  the  most 
essential  benefit  to  the  great  interests  which  they  hold  pe- 
culiarly dear ;  so  that  Dr.  lardner  was  thrown  for  the  moat 
part  upon  hia  own  resources  while  engaged  in  those  profound 
inquiries  whkih  have  gained  f<»  him  a  name  among  the  first 
theological  acholars  of  his  age  and  oountiy.  His  'Credibi- 
lity of  the  Gospel  History,*  the  '  Snnplement*  to  it,  and  hia 
'  J  ewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,*  nave  received  the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  distinguished  persons,  as  constituting  the 
moat  rational  and  unanswerable  defence  of  Christianity 
that  has  yet  been  prepared.  These  are  his  great  wotks« 
but  there  are  beside  them  many  other  treatises  in  which  he , 
has  broughthisstoresofleamingto  bear  on  questions  which 
are  important  in  Cbriiitian  theoh^y.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  his  minor  publications  is  his  *  Letter  oa  the  Logos,* 
in  which  it  distinctly  appears  that  he  was  of  the  Unitarian 
or  Socinian  School. 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  hy  Dr.  Andrew 
Kippis ;  but  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held,  that  large  as  they  are  when  cdleeted  together, 
the  booksellers  not  hn^  ago  ventured  on  a  republiostiott  of 
them. 

LARES,  among  the  Romans,  were  bouseliold  gods ;  the 

fuardians  of  their  hearths  and  fomilies.  There  is  much 
ispute  upon  the  etymol<^  of  this  term.  Apuleius  derives 
it  from  iMr, /amiliaris.  Ovid  speaks  of  the  Lares  as  the 
offspring  of  M^ury  and  Lara.  From  a  passage  in  Vir- 
gil's *  ^neid,'  ix.,  255,  it  should  seem  that  these  Lares  of 
the  Romans  were  tlie  mane*  of  their  ancestors.  According 
to  Ovid  ('  Fasti,*  v.,  146)  there  were  generally  two  of  them, 
who  were  sometimes  represented  with  a  dog  at  Uieir  feet. 
Others  were  clothed  iu  the  skin  of  a  dog.  They  usually 
held  a  oornncopiB  in  their  hands  aa  a  symbolic  good  house- 
keeping. The  festival  of  the  Lares  was  celebrated  on  die 
kalends  of  May  (Ibid.,  v.,  129)  when  they  were  crowned 
with  eariands  and  sacrifices  wereoflbred  to  them,  nttscua 
records  an  inscription,  *  LARinvs  PRO  balvtb  bt  incoltmi- 
TATE  Douvs  Q.  S8RTORI1.'  There  were  not  only  Lares  do- 
mettici  ei  fcaniliarei,  but  Lartt  urbanit  niraUt,  viaie*, 
compitates,  marini,  &o. 

LARGHETTO  (Italian),  a  musical  term,  a  diminutive 
of  Lai^  [Laroo],  slow,  but  less  so  than  La^. 

LARGO,  in  music  (Ital.  adverb,  largely,  tcidely),  is  the 
second  in  order  of  the  five  classes  into  which  musical  move- 
ment is  divided  (Adagio],  and  signifies  ulouit/. 

LARGS,  a  small  town  in  the  parish  of  Laiga  and  oounhr 
of  Ayr,  65  miles  aoutb-weat  by  weat  from  EdinbuKfa.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde 
immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of  Bute^  and  there  an 
few  situations  which  exhibit  more  romantic  scenery. 
The  church  is  of  some  antiquity,  and  the  living,  which  is  in 
the  presbytery  of  Irvine  and  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  The  parochial  school  is 
well  attended,  and  the  master's  salary  is  20/.,  exclusive  of 
school  fees.  The  market-day  is  Thursday,  and  the  fairs  are 
held  the  beginning  of  the  months  of  February.  June,  Jul^, 
and  October.  The  population  the  town  and  saburba  m 
1831  was  2045. 

LA'RIDA,  the  name  given  by  Leach  to  the  family  of 
birds  vemaculariy  known  aa  8ea-OtdU,  Sea-Mnof,  or  GuUt, 
belonging  to  Mr.  vijgors's  fifth  order  NakUoret. 

Wwugnby,  in  bis  *  Ornithology,*  under  his  section  (vi.) 
*0f  Sea-Ovitt,  called  in  Latino  Lari,'  says  in  his  first 
chapter  of  that  section  ('  Of  Gulls  in  General ')— *  Gulls  are 
a  woole-footed  fowl,  wiUi  an  indifferent  long,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  bill,  a  little  crooked  at  the  end;  oblong  nosthrils; 
long  and  strong  wings;  short  legs;  small  feet  (for  tl^ey  do 
not  swim  much) ;  a  light  body,  but  invested  with  many  and 
thick-set  feathers ;  a  carrion  carkoss,  the  £st  that  is  sticking 
to  the  skin  (as  in  other  birds) ;  much  upon  the  wing,  very 
clamorous,  hungry,  and  piscivorous.'  ,^ 
'These  we  diviaa  into  g^^km^:  (g^^fl^wofe which 
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have  U3b  composed  of  feathers  of  equal  lenj^b,  and  an  an- 
gular prominency  or  knob  on  the  lower  chap  of  the  bill  un- 
derneath to  strengthen  it,  that  they  may  more  strongly 
hold  fiahea ;  2nd,  the  lesser,  vhioh  have  a  forked  tail,  and 
no  knob  on  the  bill  (or,  he  adds  in  a  marginal  note,  but  a 
very  small  one).  Both  kinds  may  be  dirioed  into  piad  or 
particoloured,  and  grey  or  brown. 

Willughby  places  the  Gulls  between  the  'Doucker^  m 
Loons,  called  in  Latine  Colymbi,*  and  the  'whole-footed 
birds  with  broad  bills,'  the  first  members  of  which  are  *  the 
goose-kind,*  commencing  with  the  Swan. 

Ray'a  *  Synopsis*  places  the  GuUs  between  the  Colymbi 
and  the  *  Avea  Palmipedes  rostro  in  extremo  adunoo,  non 
serrato.'  Avis  Diomedea  (Albatross),  Shearwater,  Puffinus, 
&c. ;  and  he  describes  them  as  *  Palmipede  Birds,  with  a 
narrow,  sharp,  but  not  hooked  (adunco)  bill,  long-winged, 
and  much  given  to  flight  (volatica),  called  Lari,  in  Eng- 
lish Gulg  01  Sea-Meuse,  and  in  some  places  Sea-Cobe'  with 
(he  following  definition The  marks  of  Gulls  are  a 
strong,  oblong,  narrow,  and  acute  hill,  which  is  a  little 
rurved  at  the  extremity,  but  in  the  smaller  species 
atraighter;  nottril*  oblong;  toings  oblong  and  strong;  /nf 
small ;  body  very  Iwh^  clothed  with  many  and  think  fea- 
thers; and  to  M  clamorous,  much  on  the  wing»  hungry, 
and  piscivorous.' 

He  divides  the  Gulls  into  three  sections:  viz., 

1.  The  Three-toed  GuUs,  *Lari  tridactyli,  seu  postico 
di^ito  carentes;' 

2.  Four-toed  Gulls, '  Larl  tetiadactylt.  seu  postico  digito 
donati;'  and 

3.  Fork-tailed  GuUs,  'Lari  minorea,  caudft  forcipetft* 
(Terns,  &c.). 

Briuson  placed  in  his  twenty-third  wder  (oonsiating  of 
birda  with  torn  xofs,  the  three  anterior  joined  together  by 
membranes  and  the  posterior  separate,  and  with  a  toothless 
bill),  the  Gulls,  Petrels,  Puffin,  Tem^  Sea-skimmer  or 
Shvncoptalia  {Rynehope,  Linn.),  &c 

The  second  division  of  the  thud  order  (Jmerei)  of  Lin- 
naeus consists  of  those  web-fboted  water-fowl  which  have  an 
edentulous  bill,  and  the  following  are  the  genera  of  that 
order:  Rhym:hopf,Di(nnedc(^A&a,ProeellariatJ^lMttmt9, 
Lam*,  Sterna,  and  Colymbut. 

M.  Lac£pede's  second  subclass  of  birds  consists  of  those 
which  have  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  denuded  of  ibathers, 
or  many  toes  united  by  a  large  membrane.  The  first  divi- 
sion of  this  subclass  comprises  those  birds  which  have  three 
anterior  toes,  and  one  toe  w  none  behind.  In  the  first  snV 
division,  the  first  order  (the  twenty-seoond  reckonii^  from 
the  beginning),  consisting  of  palmiped  water-birds  with  a 
hocked  beakt  we  find  Diomedea  and  ProcellarUit  among 
other  genem;  and  in  the  third  (twenty-third  reckoning 
ft-om  the  b^inning)  are  placed,  also  among  other  genera, 
Shynehop*.  In  the  fourth  (twenty-fifth  reckoning  from  the 
beginning),  with  a  strairht  end  slender  bill,  we  have  the 
genua  Sterna ;  and.  in  the  next  but  one  (twenty-seventh), 
bill  tumid  (bee  renfie),  we  hare  the  genus  Larue,  tiu  inter- 
vening genus  being  Recurvirostra  ( Avosets). 

M.  I>nm<^ra  third  family  (twenty-second  in  the  series), 
consists'  of  the  long-wing^  Palndpedee,  and  includes 
RhymAope,  the  Terns,  the  Avosets,  the  Petrels,  the  AlBa- 
trosses,  and  the  Sea-BIewB. 

In  the  method  of  M.  Ueyer,  we  find  the  first  suborder 
iConirottm')  of  bit  eleventh  order,  Nataturet,  comprising, 
among  other  genera,  those  of  Sterna,  Larue,  and  Leetris. 

The  long-winged  Nataloree  (Longipennes)  of  Illiser  con- 
sist of  the  genera  Rhytv3u>p»,  Sterna,  Larue,  and  Leetrit; 
and  his  Natatoret  with  tubular  nostrils  {TiUnnaret),  of 
Procellaria,  Haladroma,  Pachyptila,  and  Diomedea. 

Cuvier's  Lon/^-unnged  Pidmwedee  comprise  the  Petrels, 
Albatrosses,  Gulls,  Terns,  and  Wiynchops. 

The  fourth  family  (Pelagians)  of  M.  Vieillot's  first  tribe 
iTeteopodee)  of  the  order  Nataioret  consist  of  Stereoraria, 
the  Gulls,  Tema,  and  Rhwtdwpe. 

Hff.  Temminck  places  the  whole  of  the  Bdmipadee  in  one 
order. 

Hi.  Dc  Blainrille's  Natatoree  constat  of  the  Maeropteree 
(Gulls),  the  Suf^tonorhinient  (Petrels),  the  Crypiorniniene 
(Pelicans),  and  the  Colymbiene.  In  his  method  as  developed 
by  M.  Lherminter  Uio  Gulls  {Larue)  and  the  Petrels 
[Procetlaria')  are  placed  in  his  first  lubclasi  or  Normal 
Birde. 

Mr.  Vigors  (Natural  Affinitie*  that  connect  the  Orders 
md  Fa^kee  ^  Birde, '  Linn.  Ttva*-'  vol,  xit.)  itates  that 


Phaeton,  'a  genus  belonging  to  the  immediately  preoeding 
&mily  (PelKmidee)  bears  a  conuderable  resemblance  in 
general  appearance  and  habits  to  Sterna  belonging  to  the 
succeeding  &mily  of  Laridee,  the  structure  of  their  foot 
alone  effecting  a  separation  between  them.  Even  here 
however,  he  remarks,  we  may  observe  the  gradation  that 
exists  between  the  feet  of  this  two  families;  the  web  that 
unites  the  toes  <rf  the  TVoptic^  as  well  as  otibaPir^ate^-d, 
being  but  half  the  siie  ofthat  of  the  PdwamdtB  in  genenl ; 
and  thus  their  foot  preserves  a  connexion  with  that  of  the 
Terru,  where  the  same  membrane  is  equally  contracted. 

*  We  thus,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  '  enter  the  fkmiiy  of 
Laridee  by  means  of  Sterna,  with  which  Rhynehope,  ham., 
most  intimately  accords  in  habits  and  external  characters, 
notwithstanding  the  dissimilitude  of  the  bill.  The  Sterna 
Angliea,  or  Gull-billed  Tern  of  QxA.  Montagu,  conducts  ua 
from  tliese  genwa  to  the  groups  which  compose  the  Linnoean 
Larue,  now  ju3tly  subdivided  into  two  genera,  the  Leetrit, 
111.,  and  Lotus  of  authors.  From  this  group  we  are  led  to 
the  genera  Diomedea,  Linn.,  and  Hakidroma,  111.,  which 
are  enaracterised  by  the  absence  of  the  hind  toe,  by  means 
of  the  species  Larue  Uidaetylus,  Lath.,  where,  though  the 
hind  toe  is  not  absolutely  deficient,  as  might  be  infoired 
from  the  speoiftc  name,  there  appears  but  the  rudiment  of 
one.  w  rather  a  stump  wrthout  a  nail.   The  last-mentioned 

fenus,  Halddrome^  originally  belonged  to  the  Procellaria, 
.inn.,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  its  tridactyle  foot 
Bven  in  this  character  however  it  forms  a  passage  from 
Larue  to  the  groups  that  compose  the  genuine  Procellaria, 
all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  singular  peculiarity  of 
having  no  true  hind  toe,  but  a  nail  adheringito  the  tarsus 
in  its  place.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  Petrels,  separated  into 
the  groups  of  the  Procellaria,  Auct.,  PachypUta,  HI.,  Pt^- 
nue,  Ray,  and  the  section  denominated  by  M.  Temminck 

*  Lea  Petrels  Herondelles.'  These  two  latter  groups  appear 
t6  lead  us  back  to  the  Terns,,  or  Sea-Swallows,  from  whence 
we  started.  The  whole  of  this  fomily.  which  corresponds 
with  the  Longipennee  of  M.  Cuvieri  is  distinctly  charac- 
terized by  the  strength  and  expansiveness  of  their  wings, 
with  the  aid  of  which  they  traverse  immeasurable  tracts  of 
the  ocean  in  search  of  their  food,  and  support  their  flight 
at  considerable  distances  from  land,  seldom  having  recourse 
to  their  powers  of  swimming. :  We  may  thus  discern  the  gra- 
dual succession  by  which  Uie  characters  peculiar  to  the 
order  descend  from  the  typical  groups  that  swim  and  dive 
well  and  frequently,  but  make  little  use  of  their  wings  for 
fli^t,  to  the  wewnt  groups,  which  are  aecustomed  to  fly 
much,  but  selaom  employ  their  powers  of  swimming,  and 
never  dive.  The  fomily  of  Landts  may  thus  be  observed 
to  stand  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  order,  and  it  aasumes, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  in  ctn^unction  with  the  other 
extreme  groups,  much  of  the  habits  of  the  land  birds.  A 
portion' of  the  group  before  us,  Petrels,  seem  even  to 
employ  their  feet  in  their  own  element  as  if  on  land,  walk- 
ing as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  We  have  thus 
arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  last  fomily  of  the  order, 
and  have  to  look  for  its  connexion  with  the  first.  Tliis 
link  is  immediateljr  supplied  by  the  before-mentbned  genus 
Paehyptila,  in  which  the  bill,  broad  and  depressed  at  the 
base,  aasumea  the  obaraoter  of  that  of  the  AnaHdee.  There 
is  indeed  a  oonsiderable  approximation  and  interchange  of 
charaoter  between  the  two  groups.  The  bill  of  some  sniciea 
of  Atiaer  mqr  be  observed  to  become  gradually  less  oroad 
and  more  compressed,  so  as  to  bring  them  closdy  to  the 
Petrele;  while  the  web  that  coiuieota  their  toes  is 
equally  curtailed  in  extent,  until  in  one  spe<nes,  tt»  Sem- 
palmated  Goose  of  Dr.  Latham,  figured  in  the  supplement 
to  his  *  Synopsis,'  we  may  observe  no  greater  web  than  may 
be  seen  among  many  of  the  Sterna.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  same  membrane  is  so  extended  in  some  of  the  Petrele, 
as  to  equal  the  most  dilated  web  observable  among  the 
Anates.  We  may  also  add  that  the  dlvtBi<His  of  the  Jrrocd- 
lariat  »  they  approach  the  AnaUdetr  become  gradually 
mote  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  thus  adopt  a  oharaotw 
common  to  a  great  portion  of  the  latter  fomily.  Here  then 
in  the  fiftli  and  last  order  of  birds  we  perceive  the  familira  of 
which  it  is  composed  following  each  other  in  a  regular  series 
of  affinities,  which  returns  into  itself  with  a  continuity  simi 
lar  to  that  which  has  been  equally  ^)perent  in  every  other 
great  department  of  the  class. 

M.  Latreille  places  the  Gulls,  Puffins.  Pelecanoidss,  Pe- 
trels, Albatrosses,  Terns,  Noddies,  Pachyptila,  and  Rhm- 
chope  in  bis  thvd  fomily  (jLongipetmee),  oV^  seventh  order 
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Uhlmip»(Uf)p  MoDgin^  with  the  Bcincmn  (Qralk^w), 
to  bis  Moond  seotion,  Aquatic  Bird*. 

The  Prince  of  Miuignano,  in  his  'TabdkAnaliticade' 
Generi*  {3peochio  Comparativo),  makea  the  LongipetmM 
the  flrat  ftmily  of  his  oniler  Anteret.  He  divides  tbe  family 
into  two  Beetioos:  1.  'Nariei  eenxa  mawine  rilevato,*  eon- 
mting  of  the  geaen  AAyncAopc,  Sterna,  £anu,  mad  Lutria. 
S.  *  Nariei  toButoMt'  contuning  tbe  genera  RroceOana  and 
Diomedea. 

M.  I«s«on,  in  his  *Frojet,'  makes  the  Palmipedta  (Nator 
lor**)  his  eighth  order,  beinithe  third  of  his  second  section, 
Aquatie  Bird*,  In  the  Table  M&hodique,  at  the  end  of  his 
*  Manuel,'  his  fourth  family  of  Palmipeae*  is  named  Laridee, 
and  consists  of  the  genera  Sttma,  nhynchop*,  Larut,  Ster- 
eorariut,  Jhomtdea,  Haladroma,  ProeaUcaia,  Pachyptila, 
Ptifbmi,  and  T&alatiidroma.  The  Atmily  is  arranged  by 
M.  Lesson  between  the  Peleeamdm  and  the  Amttidm,  which 
form  his  last  &mily. 

Mr.  Eyton,  in  bis  *  Catalogue  of  British  Birds,'  enumerates 
the  following  genera  and  subgenera  as  constituting  the 
femily  of  iMtigipetmata:  Genua  ProeeUaria,  Linn.;  sub- 
ffsnera  Pi0lnut,  Ray ;  AAnorar,  Stephens ;  T^alassi- 
aroma.  Leach.  Oenus  Lettri*,  Temm.;  Genus  Lanu, 
Linn. ;  sul^enera  Xitttt,  Leech ;  Larut,  Stephens ;  Chroi- 
eoeephalut,  Eyton;  Xnno,  Leach;  Sterna,  Linn.;  and 
Anou*,  Leach. 

Mr.  Bwainson,  who  refers  to  Mr.  Vigwa's  arrangement 
above  noticed,  spealu  of  the  Laride*  as  constituting  a  much 
more  numerous  fitmily  than  eitberof  the  three,  Colymbidee, 
Aleida  (Alcadn),  or  Peliccmtdeg  (Pelecanidn)  previously 
adverted  to  bv  him.  The  structure  of  the  Laridet,  too,  he 
considers  to  be  more  perfect  in  a  general  sense,  although 
inferior  in  that  particular  construction  which  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  the  order,  namely,  the  power  of  swimming 
and  diving.  The  wings,  he  remarks,  are  very  hxig ;  and 
the  ib^  although  webbed,  enable  these  birds  to  vralfc 
about  vrith  perfect  ease  on  the  shore  in  sean^  of  ^d ;  the 
hind  toe  is  very  small,  sometimes  wanting ;  but  the  le^ 
are  ne&rly  as  long  as  in  some  of  the  wading  birds,  of  which 
he  considers  them  to  be  the  representatives :  the  bill  he 
notices  as  being  slender,  much  compressed,  and  as  gradually 
but  not  abruptly  bent.  After  referring  to  their  gregarious 
and  omnivorous  iubits,  their  tolerable  facility  of  swimming, 
their  inability  to  dive,  and  their  great  power  of  flight,  VG:. 
Swainson  notices  the  genera  in  ue  following  order,  and  ex- 
presses bis  views  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  The  terns,  or  sea-swallows  (Sterna),  constitute  the  flssi- 
rostral  type ;  they  have  remarkably  long  wings  and  slender 
bills;  the  tail  is  forked ;  and  the  plumage  generally  is  of 
a  delicate  pearl  white,  with  more  or  less  black  upon  tbe 
head:  the  iipecieB  are  numerous,  and  occur  in  both  hemi- 

Sheres.  The  extraordinary  ^nus  Rhynchopt,  or  Skimmer,, 
though  po^essing  much  of  the  general  haoits  of  the  terns, 
is  eminently  distinffuished  by  the  sin^Iar  form  of  its  bill, 
the  upper  mandible  of  which  is  considerably  shorter  than 
tbe  under,  and  appears  as  if  one-third  of  the  length  had 
been  broken  off:  three  species  have  been  described,  to 
which  we  add  a  fourth :  they  skim  over  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  with  gr^t  swiftness,  and  scoop  up  small  marine  in 
sects  and  other  animals.  The  true  or  typical  gulls  {Lana) 
are  a  numerous  race,  dispersed  in  every  clime,  and  so  closely 
resembling  each  other  in  plumage,  that  many  of  the  species 
are  even  now  but  imperfectly  understood ;  they  bear  a  close 
resemblance  in  general  appearance  to  the  terns,  but  the 
bill  is  stronger,  and  the  upper  mandible  much  more  curved 
towards  Uie  end :  many  are  of  la^  size ;  and  all  are  vora- 
cious derourers  of  fish,  and  of  every  marine  animal,  dead 
or  alive,  which  is  cast  upon  the  slrare :  they  particularly 
abound  ia  northern  latitudes,  but  seem  to  range  over  the 
whole  world  of  waters.  The  parasitic  gulls  (Lestris)  are  the 
raptorial  representatives,  and  are  almost  confined  to  cold 
regions ;  they  are  known  by  their  stronger  conformation, 
their  different  shaped  bill,  and  tbe  rough  scales  upon  their 
fbet :  these  birds,  like  the  frigate  cormorants,  derive  their 
chief  supply  of  food  by  robbing  their  more  feeble  congeners ; 
they  pursue  the  largest  gulls,  and  make  them  diaguige  or 
reliuqui^  their  hara-earned  game.  The  blaek-toed  and 
the  arctic  gulls  belong  to  this  group,  and  both  are  occasion- 
ally seen  on  the  northern  shores  of  Britain.  The  genus 
2)ioffW^(Diomedea)  includes  the  well-known  and  gigantic 
albatrosses,  the  most  powerful  and  bulky  of  the  whole 
femQy;  they  are  oceanic  birds,  livinK  almost  constantly 
<nit  at  tea,  but  are  more  pajtticularl^  abundant  in  the  Pa- 


ciflo  Ocean :  we  have  no  examples  in  Britain,  or  indeed  in 
.  Europe :  the  extent  of  their  outspread  wings  is  enormous ; 

J ret  their  flight,  except  in  stormy  weather,  is  by  no  means 
ofty :  like  all  the  rapacious  birds  of  the  ocean,  they  are 
most  VMactoug,  and  their  flesh  is  rank  and  repub^ve.  The 
caoua  Haiadroma  compriiM  such  of  the  albatrosses  as  have 
the  bill  more  resembung  that  of  the  petrels,  while  they 
agree  with  the  ftvmer  in  being  destitute  of  a  hind  toe;  hut 
only  one  or  two  species  have  as  yet  been  cleariy  asoertained. 
The  true  petrels  {ProeeUaria)  have  the  lower  mandible 
truncated :  we  have  a  native  example  of  this  genus  in  the 
fulmar  (P.  gtaeiaH*},  but  nearly  all  the  rest  inhabit  the 
antarctic  regions ;  they  are  continually  out  at  sea,  even  in 
the  most  violent  storms :  Cuvier  meotbns  that  their  French 
name  of  Petit  Pierre  is  derived  from  tbeir  habits  of  wfdking 
on  the  watw  by  the  help  of  their  wings.*  The  shear-water 
petrel  and  some  others  have  been  separated  under  tbe 
very  objectionable  name  of  Planus,  from  the  different  con- 
struction of  their  nostrils  and  of  the  lower  mandible :  there 
is  one  species,  the  English  pufhn  (P,  Anghnm,  Tem.), 
which  ^PPeurs  to  be  oonSned  to  the  northern  coasts  of  Scot- 
land. Tne  genus  Ihakueidroma.  V^.,  dilbn  flrom  the 
other  petrels,  bpr  having  the  legs  longer  and  the  hill  some- 
what shorter:  itisoomposedoithose  small  birds  well  known 
to  sailors  by  the  vulgar  name  of  Mother  Cory's  ehiekens. 
We  may  here  also  mention  the  subgenus  PaekypHIOt  as 
being  that  form  which,  of  all  this  family,  shows  the  nearest 
approach  to  tbe  AnatidiB,  with  which  we  commenced  the 
circle:  tbe  bill  retains  the  general  form  of  the  petrels,  but 
the  base  is  considerably  dilated,  and  its  inner  margins  are 
found  to  be  furnished  with  teetb-like  laminie.  Hie  most 
aberrant  type  of  the  Laridee  appears  to  be  the  genus  Dra- 
ma* of  Paykull,  a  long-l^ed  bird  analogous  to  the  flamin- 
gos: this  we  have  never  yet  sera,  but  Teqaminek  and  others 
consider  it  has  an  affinity  with  the  terns.  The  circle  of  the 
Larideft  no  less  than  tlut  of  the  natatorial  order,  has  now 
been  traced,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  our  limited  space 
prevents  us  ttam  laying  before  tiie  reader  some  of  tbe  very 
many  analogies  by  which  this  arrangement  is  confirmed.' 

In  tbe  'Synopsis'  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  same  volume,  Mr. 
Swainson  makes  the  GvlU  a  subfemily  under  the  name  of 
Lan'dee,  with  this  definition :  *  Feet  lengthened,  formed  both 
for  walking  and  swimming :'  the  subfemily  consists  of  the 
following  genera  and  subgenera :  Sterna,  Temi,  including 
Sterna,  Liinn.  \  Thalaseite*,  Sw. ;  />A<Won,t  Linn. ;  Rhytt- 
ehop*t  Linn.;  and  Gavia,  Brisson;  Lams,  Linn.,  Gull; 
Lestris  111.,  Jager ;  Diomedea,  Linn^  Petrel* ;  including 
ProeeUaria,  Diom^iea,  Lino.,  Albatroe*;  Haladroma,  111. ; 
niUaMiidroma,  Vig. '  Padiypliia,  HI. ;  and  Drama*,  Pay- 
kull. 

Having  given  a  gawra.  dcetch  of  die  views  of  authors  re- 
specting this  extensive  femily,  we  shall  hem  confine  our 
selves  to  the  Gutl*  only,  including  in  that  term  the  genera 
^ma,  of  Leach ;  Lam*,  of  Linnnus ;  and  Lettri*,  of  Tem- 
minck.  The  other  groups  wiU  be  noticed  under  their  re- 
spective titles  as  for  as  our  space  will  permit. 

Xema.  (Leach.) 

Qenerio  Character. — BiU  short,  slender,  straight,  late- 
rally compressed,  its  tip  bent  down ;  the  lover  msndible 
scHuewhat  angulated  beneath.  Noelrii*  very  slender,  linear. 
Leg*  slender.  Tibial  naked  on  the  lower  part  Tm/ 
forked.  (Gonld.)   Loigth  about  14  inches. 

Example,  Xema  ridiSundui^—Laru*  ridibundu*.  Linn. 

Detcrtption  (SuntJn«rofui7M^tf).T- Bill  naked,  skin  round 
the  eye,  legs  and  feet,  livdy  red;  head  and  tliroat  deep 
bromi,  between  ohooolate-colour  and  black ;  shoulders  and 
back  gray ;  outer  ed^  of  tbe  ouills  (with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  Arst,  which  is  black)  white,  extremities  of  all 
but  tbe  first  black,  slightly  tipped  with  white ;  rump,  tail, 
and  under  surface  white. 

Winler  plumage  like  summer  plumage,  saving  the  head, 
which  is  graduiAly  changed  from  the  deep  colour  above- 
mentioned  to  pure  white,  by  a  process  which  Mr.  Yarrell 
has  proved  to  be  different  htm  moulting.  (2>iiin«.  ZooL 
Soo.,  voL  i.,  p.  13.) 

Fomig  qf  ike  Year. — Colour  of  ktU  and  tarsi  more  ob- 
scure ;  top  of  the  head  and  ear-eoverts  mottled  with  brown, 
which  is  also  the  colour  of  the  back  and  shouldei's,  each 

*  Curler*!  word*,  in  tpeakins  of  the  DamM  ofth«M  Urdi.  uv: '  Cdrti  dr  pe- 
trel (petit  Pinra)  lenr  Tientde Thabitwle  do  mereher  tui  Vcou,  c-n  I'aUaut  de 
IwnallM,' 
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feather  baving  a  lighter  margin ;  tail  broadly  edged  mih 
black.  (Gould.) 

This  bird  is  the  Mouette  rieuae  ou  d  eapuchon  brun  of  the 
French ;  Gabbiano  cinerizio  col  rostro  e  colli  piedi  rossi, 
Gnimone,  and  Corvo  bianco  of  the  Italians;  Laughing 
Gull,  Pewit  or  Blackcap,  Sea  Crow  and  Mire  Crow  of  the 
Modem  British ;  Vr  wHan  henddu  of  the  Antient  British. 

The  old  birds  in  their  complete  winter  plumage  are, 
Lotus  dneraritu,  Gmeh ;  Larus  procellona,  Bechst ;  La 
petite  mouette  cendrce,  Brisa.;  Die  alte  Laehmeve  im 
winter  Kleide,  Leisler,  &o.;  Kleive  Zee-meeuw,  Sepp. ; 
Gabbiano  Centriiut,  and  GoiMano  Maretta,  *  Stor.  degl. 
Ucc.  ;*  and  Bed-legged  GuU  of  Latham. 

In  the  Bummer  or  nuptial  plumage  the  bird  is  Larus 
ridibmdue.  Linn.,  Gmel. ;  Mouette  rieute  d  pattes  rouget, 
Briss. ;  La  Mouette  rieuse.  Buff. ;  Schuxtrzkopfige  Meve, 
Bechst.,  &c. ;  Bruinkop  Meeuw,  Sepp. ;  Gabbiano  Moretta, 
'  Stor.  degl.  Ucc.  ;*  and  Black-headed  Gull  of  Latham. 

The  young  of  the  year  are  Siema  obtcura.  Brown  Tern, 
and  Brown  Gull  of  Latham. 

The  young  in  their  moult  and  in  vinter  are,  Larus  ery- 
ihropus,  Grael. ;  La  petite  Mouette  grise,  Briss. ;  Larus 
canescens,  Bechst.;  Red-legged  GaW,Penn.  'Arct  Zool.;' 
Broum-keaded  Gull  and  Red-legged  Gull  variety,  Latham. 
(Temm.) 

i^df  Ht^ts,  Bepnduction. — The  food  of  this  species 
oonsista  prinoipaUy  of  insects,  worms,  spawn  and  fry,  and 
small  flflties.  In  habits  it  resemblet  generallv  the  other 
Gulls,  but  it  walks  better.  The  nest,  contrary  to  the  nidi- 
ficatiou  of  the  other  Gulls,  which  generally  form  their  nests 
oil  the  ledges  of  rocks  near  the  sea,  is  placed,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  Xemie,  in  low  situations,  such  as  meadows  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  or  nstuaries,  among  the 
herbage  on  the  ground.  The  eggs,  which  vary  much,  are 
generally  of  a  deepish  olive,  sprinkled  with  large  brown 
and  blackish  spotj. 

Xoca^Aet,— Rivers,  salt  lakes,  and  fresh  waters;  in  winter 
only  oa  the  shores  of  the  sea;  a  bird  of  passage  in  Ger- 
many and  France ;  very  abunduit  in  Holland  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  (Temminck.)  Mr.  Selby  says  that  in  Britain 
they  are  very  regular  in  their  migratory  moTemants  (for 
BUoh  their  departure  to  and  from  the  sea-coast  may  pro- 
perly be  termed),  and  that  their  return  in  spring  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  calculated  upon  almost  to  a  day. 

Utility  to  Man. — Selby  speaks  of  the  eggs  of  this  bird 
as  being  well  flavoured,  iree  from  fishy  taste,  and,  when 
boiled  hard,  as  not  easily  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
Lapwing,  for  which  they  are  sometimes  substituted.  The 
youn^,  he  m\As,  are  also  eaten,  although  not  held  in  such 
high  estimation  as  tiiey  formerly  were,  when  great  num- 
bers were  annually  taken  uid  &ttened  for  the  uble,  and 
when  the  OuUery  (or  summer  xeaort  of  the  species;  pro- 
duced a  revenue  of  from  50/.  to  90L  to  the  proprietor. 
These  are  the  See-guiles  of  the  antient  great  festivals.  In 
the  Uousehold  Book  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland, 
begun  in  1512,  these  See-gulles  are  among  the  delicacies 
for  the  principal  feasts  or  his  lordship's  own  mees,  and  they 
are  charged  at  one  penny  or  three  halfpence  each. 

In  Wdlughby's  time  the  price  was  higher.  He  men- 
tions a  colony  of  these  birds  '  which  yearly  bnild  and  breed 
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at  Norbury  in  Staffordshire,  in  an  bland  in  the  middle  o' 
a  great  pool,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Skrimshew,  distant  at 
least  thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  About  the  banning  of 
March  hither  they  come;  about  the  end  of  April  they 
hu"ild.  They  lay  three,  four,  or  five  eggs,  of  a  dirty  green 
colour  spotted  with  daj-k  brown,  two  inches  long,  of  an 
ounce  aud  half  weight,  blunter  at  one  end.  The  first  down 
of  the  young  is  ash-coloured  and  spotted  with  black ;  the 
&st  feathers  on  the  back  after  they  are  fledged  are  black. 
When  the  young  are  almost  come  to  their  fhlf  growth  those 
entrusted  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  drive  them  flrom  off  the 
island  through  the  pool  into  nets  set  on  the  banks  to  take 
them.  When  tliey  have  taken  them  they  feed  them  with 
the  entrails  of  beasts,  and  when  they  are  hX  sell  them  for 
four  pence  or  five  pence  a-piece.  They  yearly  take  about 
a  thousand  two  hundred  young  ones ;  whence  may  be  com- 
puted what  profit  the  lord  makes  of  them.  About  the  end 
of  July  they  all  lly  away  and  leave  the  island.' 

Dr.  Plott,  in  his  '  Staffordshire,'  adds  to  the  history  of 
the  birds  that  bred  in  Pewit  Pool,  in  the  parish  abovemen- 
tioned,  that  they  would  breed  on  no  other  land  than  that  of 
the  proprietor  of  that  place,  and  that  on  the  death  of  the 
owner  they  deserted  the  pool  for  three  years,  but  only  re- 
tired to  another  estate  belonging  to  the  next  heir.  The 
Doctn  was  £)nd  of  the  marvellous. 

Lanu. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  of  mean  length,  strong,  straight, 
cuUrated,  the  upper  mandible  having  the  tip  incurved ; 
symphysis  of  the  upper  mandible  strongly  aneulated,  and 
ascendmg  from  thence  to  the  point  Nostrils  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  bill,  lateral,  oblong,  narrow,  and  pervious. 
Tongue  pointed,  with  the  extreme  tip  cloven.  Wings  long, 
acuminated.  Tail  even,  or  slightly  forked.  Legs  placed 
near  the  centre  of  the  body,  of  mean  length  and  strength, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  Hbiee  naked.  Feet  of  four  toes, 
three  before  and  one  behind ;  the  three  in  front  united  by 
a  membrane  ;  the  hind  one  short  and  fVee.  (Gould.) 

Example,  Larus  marijtus.  Linn.  (Gocland  Noir  Man- 
teau  of  the  French ;  Great  Black-backed  Gull  ;*  Gwylan 
riidd  a  gyum  (Wagel)  of  the  Antient  British). 

Perfect  Winter  Plumage  of  Old  Birds.— ^wmmltui  the 
head,  region  of  the  eyes,  occiput  and  nape  white ;  but  all 
the  feathers  marked  on  their  middle  with  a  longitudinal 
stripe  of  bright  brown ;  front,  throat,  neck,  all  the  lower 
parts,  back  and  tail,  pure  white;  top  of  the  back,  sca- 
pulars, and  the  whole  wing  of  a  deep  black,  shaded  with 
bluish  ;  quills  towards  the  end  of  a  acep  black,  all  termi- 
nated with  a  large  white  space ;  secondary  quills  and  sca- 
pulars terminatea  with  white;  hill  whitish  yellow,  angle  of 
the  lower  mandible  bright  red;  naked  border  round  the 
eyes  red ;  iris  brilliant  yellow  marbled  with  brown ;  feet 
dirty  white.  Length  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  inches ; 
females  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  inches.  (Temminck.) 
Willughby's  specimen  measured,  '  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wines  distended,*  sixty-seven  inches. 

M.  Temminck  observes  (1620)  that  in  this  state  the  spe- 
cies had  never  been  desohbed.  Willughby  and  Montagu 
however  had  each  described  ode  (the  latter  author  in  his 
Dictionary  (1 802) )  almost  in  the  perffaot  state,  and  it  is  now 
beautifully  figured  in  Mr.  Gould's  great  work  on  '  The 
Birds  of  Europe.* 

Summer  or  Nuptial  Plumage  of  Old  Birds. — Summit  of 
the  head,  region  of  the  eyes,  occiput  and  nape  pure  whito 
without  any  brown  ^  naked  border  round  the  eyes  orange ; 
rest  of  the  plumage  as  in  winter.  In  this  stale  it  is  Ia»w 
marinus.  Linn.;  Le  Gocland  Noir  Mantcatt,  Buff.;  Mantel 
Meve,  Bechst ;  Black-backed  Gull,  Latham,  &c.  (Temm.) 

Young  of  the  year,  and  those  one  year  old. — At  this 
period  the  bird  is  Lsirus  neemust  Linn. ;  Larus  marinus 
junior.  Lath.;  Le  Gocland  varii  ou  grisard.  Buff, ;  and 
Wagel  Gull,  Lath.  (Temm.) 

the  Young  qf  the  year  have  the  head  and  the  fit)nt  of 
the  neck  greyish-white  covered  with  numerous  brown  spots, 
which  are  largest  on  the  neck ;  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
parts  are  blackish  brown  in  the  middle,  all  bordered  and 
terminated  with  reddish  white,  which  colour  forms  trans- 
verse bands  on  the  coverts  of  the  wings ;  lower  parts  of  a 
dirty  grey,  striped  with  large  zigzags  and  brown  spots ; 
feathers  of  the  middle  of  the  tail  more  black  than  white,  thu 
lateral  ones  black  towards  the  end,  and  all  bordered  and 
terminated  with  whitish ;  quills  blackish,  a  little  white  on 
*  It  i*  (iH  On»t  Black  out  ^hOt  OtMptWiOxifiibTi^itjpta^f^ 
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tbe  point ;  bill  deep  blaok ;  iris  and  naked  circle  brovn ; 
feet  livid  brown. 

After  the  fir$t  year  to  th«  age  of  Uoo  yeart. — AH  these 
cobura  change  no  otherwise  than  that  the  blackish  brown 
and  yellow  of  tbe  middle  of  the  featbere  occupy  gradually 
less  extent,  giving  place  to  pure  white,  which  then  sur- 
rounds all  the  feathers ;  the  white  begins  to  predominate 
over  tbe  grey  in  the  lower  parts,  which  have  Kradually  less 
of  tbe  brown  spots ;  the  head  becomes  pure  white,  and  the 
point  and  base  of  tbe  bill  assume  a  livid  tint 

At  two  yean,  on  the  autumnal  moult,  the  mantle  is  de- 
fined ;  it  IS  then  blackish,  varied  with  irregular  brown  and 
grey  spots ;  the  white  becomes  pure  ana  only  sprinkled 
with  a  few  spots ;  the  tail  is  pervaded  with  black  marblinss 
of  varied  forms  ^  and  the  bill  assumes  tbe  red  spot  wim 
blaok  in  the  middle,*  the  rest  of  that  organ  being  livid 
white  speckled  with  block. 

At  the  third  autumnal  moult  tbe  plumage  is  perfect. 

The  young  vary  ciccidentaUy  in  mving  all  tbe  plumaa|e 
greyish-white,  with  deeper  spots  and  spots  very  feebly  indi- 
cated; the  quills  whitish.  Sick  indinduals  put  on  these 
appearances,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  trf  those  which  an 
kept  in  captivity.  (Temminck.) 

Localittei. — Very  abundant  in  the  Orcades  and  Hebrides ; 
common  in  its  double  passage  on  the  coasts  of  Holland, 
France,  and  England;  lives  in  the  north ;  never  or  very 
accidentally  fouim  in  the  interico-,  or  on  fresh  waters ;  rather 
rare  in  the  Mediterranean.  (Temminck.)  Common  in 
many  parti  of  (be  north  of  Europe,  but  does  not  appear  to 
extend,  at  least  in  any  consideraole  numbers,  to  Tery  h^h 
latitudes,  as  Oiptain  Sabine,  in  his  'Memoir  of  Greenland 
Birds,'  slates  that  it  was  only  once  seen  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
Dr.  Richardson  never  mentions  it  Met  with,  but  by  no 
means  plentifully,  upon  most  of  our  coasts,  usually  alone  or 
in  pairs,  and  rarely  in  a  tlock  of  more  than  eight  or  ten 
together.  (Selby.)  America  (near  Philadelphia),  not  very 
rare.  (O.  L.  Bonainrte.)  United  States.  (Audubon.) 


Lua  mamma,  (Omt  BUct-hactud  Gull,  adult,  in  *  later  phmafe.) 

Fbod,  Hahit$,  Reproduction. — Fish,  living  or  dead,  fty, 
cnrrion,  &c.,  form  the  food  of  this  species,  according  to 
Temminck,  who  add^  that  it  rarely  feeds  also  on  bivalve  shell- 
fish. *It  is,'  sajs  Selby, '  of  very  voracious  appetite,  and 
preys  upon  all  kinds  of  animal  substance  tlwt  may  happen 
to  be  rast  on  shore.  It  also  keeps  a  close  watch  upon  the 
lesser  gulls,  whom  it  drives  from  any  food  they  may  have 
discovered,  appropriating  the  whole  to  itself.'  Montagu 
notices  the  damage  it  does  to  fishermen  by  severing  and 
devouring  the  largest  fish  fhim  their  hooks,  if  left  dry  by 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  Flight  slow,  but  buoyant  Cry 
strong  and  hoarse,  to  be  heard  from  a  great  distance  when  tbe 
bird  is  on  winir,  and  most  frequent  in  the  spring  and  breed- 
ing season.  Very  wary ;  keeping  by  tbe  shores  of  the  sea, 
which  it  only  quits  accidontally.  Nest  on  the  rocks,  Tem- 
minck says,  in  the  regions  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  (Qiuere 
tamen;  and  note,  Captain  James  Ross  ('last  Bxpedition 
of  1^  John  Ross  ')  does  not  mention  it)  Eggs  three  or 
four,  very  deep  olive  green,  with  great  and  small  bUcktsh- 
broTD  spots  (Temminck).  like  Uiose  of  the  Herring  and 
Letter  Black-baeked  Quilt  in  colour  and  markings,  but 

,  *  The  lodMdaal  ^ewribed  WDlughbyaa  TJu  Great  Blach  and  rFhitt  Gull 
'  £«r«t  ingtwi  marnut  Cliun).  and  hf^TftDbefore  uotioid,  (eem*  to  have  bo«ii  in 
UtU  ftsse  of  tiltiniage,  or  nther  mora  wied.  W"muKht)y  took  '  a  ptaiM  entire' 
oat  of  Ita  itumiwh.  lie  clso  meMlana  another  (wMen  lie  nppuaet  vat  a  younx 
on«)wtth  thehewlaiidnedipaiti-fioloundorUaek  and  white,  and  tk«  bmA 
and  viugs  paler. 


are  larger.  (Selby.)  The  author  last  quoted  says  that  hs 
breeding  stations  in  Britain  are  the  Steep-holmes  and 
Lundy  Islands  in  tbe  Bristol  Channel,  Souliskerry  in  the 
Orkneys,  the  Bass  Island  In  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  one  or 
two  other  stations  upon  the  Scottish  coast  Mr.  Gould  says 
that  it  also  breeds  in  the  marshes  at  the  mouth. of  the 
Thames,  making  a  nest  on  the  ground  of  reeds,  rushes, 
and  Hag-leaves. 

Lestris.   (Catarractes,  Ray  ?   Catarracto.  Aldrov.  ?) 

Generic  Character.— Bill  moderate,  hard,  strong,  cylindri- 
cal, verv  compressed,  hooked  at  the  point,  the  upper  Tnandible 
covered  with  a  cere,  the  under  mandible  with  an  angle  on 
the  inferior  edge.  Noitrilt  approaching  tbe  point  of  the 
hill,  diagonal,  narrow,  closed  on  their  posterior  pert,  and 
pervious.  Tbrn  long,  naked  above  the  knee.  A»<  having 
three  toes  before,  entirdy  palnuted ;  hind  toe  very  amall; 
nails  laif  e  and  hooked.  Tail  slightly  rounded,  two  middle 
feathers  elongated.  Wings,  first  qmll-fsaiher  longest 
(CKiuld.) 

Example,  Lestris  parasiticus. 

Old  of  both  Sexes  in  Perfect  Plumage. — Front  whitish ; 
on  the  summit  of  the  head  a  sort  of  hood  of  blackish- 
brown,  terminating  at  tbe  occiput ;  throat  region  below  Uie 
eyes,  all  the  neck,  the  breast,  the  belly  and  abdomen,  pure 
white;  on  the  flanks  some  ash-coloured  undulations;  lower 
coverts  of  the  tail,  back,  wings,  and  caudal  feathers,  uni- 
form very  deep  ashy-brown,  graduating  into  blackish  on 
the  end  of  the  quills  end  tail-feathers ;  the  two  long  tail- 
feathers  terminated  in  a  loose  point  (en  pointe  tris-effll6e) ; 
luuw  of  the  bin  bluish,  point  black ;  iris  brown ;  feet  deep 
black.  Length  14  or  15  inches;  the  long  feathers  exceed 
from  3  to  5  or  6  inches.  (Temm.) 

In  this  state  M.  Temminck  considers  itto  he  Laruspara- 
siticut,  Linn^  Gmel. ;  Cataracta  parasitica.  Rets ;  Stereo- 
rarius  longicaudus,  Btisn.,  Le  Labbe  d  tongue  queue. 
Buff. ;  Stercoraria  di  coda  longa, '  Stor.  degl.  Ucc. ;'  Die 
PUmntre,  I^pecbiii;  Struntmeve,  Bechst;  Arctic  Bird, 
Edwards ;  Arctic  Gull,  Latham. 

Middle  Age. — All  the  upper  parts  spotless  ashy-brown; 
lower  parts  a  shade  brighter,  equally  spotless ;  interior  base 
of  the  quills  and  the  upper  part  only  of  the  caudal  feathers 
pure  white,  the  rest  blaokisn-brown ;  the  two  long  frathm 
gradually  diminishing  towards  the  end,  which  is  terminated 
in  a  very  loose  point ;  bill  and  feet  as  in  individuals  with 
perfect  jplumg^. 

In  ibis  state  the  bird  is  Larus  cremdatu*  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  M.  Temminck's  'Manuel;'  Le  Stereoraire  of  Bris- 
son ;  Le  Labbe  ou  le  Stereoraire  of  Buffbn,  especially  PI. 
Enl.  991,  and  more  especially  Edw.,  t  149.  (Temm.) 

Young  of  the  Year  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  the  Nest. 
Top  of  the  head  deep  grey;  sides  and  upper  part  of  tbe 
neck  bright  grey,  sprinkled  with  brown  longitudinal  spots  ; 
a  black  spot  before  the  eyes ;  lower  part  of  tbe  neck,  back, 
scapulars,  small  and  great  coverts  of  the  wiuBjs,  umber-brown, 
each  feather  being  bwdered  with  yellowtsh-brown,  and  often 
with  reddish ;  lower  parts  irregularly  vari^ted  with  deep 
brown  and  yellowish-lHrown  on  a  whitish  ground ;  abdomen 
and  tail-coverts  striped  transversely ;  quill  and  tan  feathers 
blackish,  white  at  their  base  and  internal  barbs,  alt  termi- 
nated with  white ;  tail  rounded  only ;  base  of  the  bill  yel- 
lowish-green, Uack  towards  tbe  point;  tarsi  bluish-ash; 
base  of  tbe  toes  and .  membranes  whiter  tbe  black ; 
posterior  nail  often  white.  (Temm.) 

In  this  state  M.  Temminck  considers  tbe  bird  to  be  Zoruf 
crepidaius,  Gmelin;  Catarracta  (Catharacta)  Cepphus, 
Brunnich ;  Le  Labbe  ou  Stereoraire  of  authors ;  Labbe  d 
courte  queue,  Cuv. ;  and  Slack-toed  Gull"  of  Latham  and 
Pennant 

Mr.  (Sould,  whose  figure  we  have  copied,  sa^  that  he 
bel  ieves  the  bird  in  question  to  he  the  true  oaratitwut  of  Lin- 
neeus.  Buflbn,  and  Temminck ;  and  altnough  Mr.  Gould 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  species  undergoes  variations  in 
plumage  similar  to  those  of  Lestris  Riehardtonii,  he  is  by 
no  means  able,  from  his  own  knowledge,  to  state  this  to  be 
the  case,  as  in  all  the  specimens  which  he  had  opportunities 
of  examining  the  markings  were  clear  and  decided,  the 
birds  exhibiting  a  well-defined,  dark-coloured  cap  on  the 
head,  light  under  parts,  and  very  long  middle  tail-featheis. 

Localities. — Shores  of  the  Baltic,  Norway,  and  Sweden ; 
spreads  itself  bid)itually  in  the  interior  on  lakes  and  rivers; 
of  periodical  or  accidental  passage  in  Germany,  Holland, 

•  Yr  WylaayipIboftbtaatiwLBntiih. 
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France,  and  Switzerland,  wliere  tlie  young  only  ordinarily 
are  seen:  the  old  rarely  wander.  (Temminck.)    *ln  its 
young  state,  as  ihe  Black-tood  Gull  {Larua  rrepidatus)  of 
auihurs,  tbis  species,'  writes  Mr.  Selby, '  is  not  of  unfrequent 
u<:i:uj'rcnce,  during  the  autumnal  months,  upon  the  north- 
cm  coast  of  England,  to  vhich  it  is  attracted  by  the  Gulls 
that  fulIo\r  the  shoals  of  herring  on  their  approach  to  the 
shallows  fur  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn.  Like 
(he  other  Skuas,  it  obtains  the  greater  part  of  its  subsist- 
ence by  continual  warfare  on  the  ahoYe-mentioned  birds, 
vigorously  pursuing  and  harassing  thum  till  they  are  com- 
l)eUed  to  disgorge  the  food  pteviously  swallowed.   In  this 
ocL-upation  its  dark  plumage  and  rapid  flight  are  certain  to 
atimct  the  attention  of  the  spectator:  and  there  are  few 
pruliably  who  have  visited  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  the 
northern  districts  of  England  who  have  not  witnessed  and 
aflinired  the  aerial  evolutions  of  the  Teaser,  and  the  distress 
of  its  unfortunate  objects  of  attack.    It  is  hut  very  rarely 
met  with  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Shetland  and  Ork- 
ney Isles  in  its  adult  state,  and  only  one  instance  has 
occurred  within  my  own  observation,  namely,  on  an  escur- 
sion  to  the  Fern  Islands  in  the  month  of  May,  when  two  of 
these  birds  ilew  ahead  of  the  boat  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  which  were  perfectly  distinguishable  by  their  length- 
ened and  slender  middle  tail-feathers,  and  the  black  and 
vhite  of  their  plumage.   This  Skua  does  not  apnear  to  be 
a  permanent  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British  uominions, 
Ibr  Low,  in  his  J^una  Orcadensis,  describes  it  as  a  migra- 
tory bird,  arriving  there  and  in  Shetland  in  May,  and 
tlcparting  in  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  the  duties  of  reproduc- 
tion have  been  effected.'    Mr.  Gould  says  that  he  li:ia  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  breeds  among  the  British 
Isles,  and  adds,  lhat  it  is  certainly  of  rare  occurrence.  Its 
natural  habitat,  he  thinks,  is  more  confined  to  the  North, 
namely,  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  Norway,  and  the  Po- 
lar regions.    All  our  Arctic  voyagera  mention  it,  down  to 
Captain  James  Ross  inclusive  ;  and  itappears  to  be  common 
to  the  Pobr  seas  of  Europe  and  America. 


LeslrU  Parasiticus  (Arctic  Itiffii).' 

Food,  Habits,  Jieprvduciion. — The  account  given  by  Mr. 
Sulby  above  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  principal  source 
whence  this  and  other  Jager  Gulls  derive  their  subsistence, 
namely,  by  pursuing  and  buffeting  the  peaceable  gulls  and 
compelling  them  to  render  up  the  produce  of  tbeir  toils. 
But  they  also  feed  on  fish,  insects,  and  worms,  and  Tem- 
niinck  particularly  mentions  tho  JantMna,  or  Oceanic  Snail, 
as  forming  a  part  of  its  sustenance.  In  truth  no  animal 
substances  seem  to  come  amiss  to  it,  Mr.  Richards,  of 
H.M.S.  Hecla,  saw  this  bird  feeding  on  the  bodies  of  some 
>ouiig  children  whose  graves  of  ice  had  vanished,  on  the  thaw, 
near  Igloolik,  on  the  21st  June,  1823.  Nest. — Temminck 
says  that  it  nestles  not  far  from  the  sea-shore.  Setby,  who 
stales  that  it  breeds  upon  several  of  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Itiles,  and  that  it  is  gregarious  durine  that  period,  in- 
forms us  that  the  situations  selected  arc  tlic  unfrequented 
heaths  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  that  the  nest  is 
composed  of  dry  grass  and  mosses.  The  eggs  are  two,  of  a 
dark  oil-green  with  irregular  blotches  of  liver-brown;  and 
Mr.  Selby  adds  that  the  bird  at  this  time  is  very  courageous, 
and,  like  the  Common  Skua,  attacks  every  intruder  by 
pouncing  and  striking  at  the  head  with  its  bill  and  wings. 
Occasionally  it  endeavours,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
to  divert  attention  by  feigning  lameness  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  partridge  and  the  lapwing.    In  the  appendix  to 

*  Cataract**  paruiticiu,  Flem.  i  Antic  Skua,  Selby. 
P.  C,  No.  830. 


Parry's  Voyage  (1819-20)  this  '  Arctic  Lestris'  is  stated  to 
be  equally  abundant  in  the  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea  as  in 
BafUn's  Bay.  Captain  Edward  Sab;ne,  who  drew  up  the 
account,  slates  that  it  is  frequently  met  with  inland,  seeking 
its  food  alont;  the  water- courses  which  occupy  the  bottom 
of  ravines;  difTering  in  this  respect  from  the  Pomarine 
Lestris,  which  is  exclusively  a  sea-bird. 
LARISSA.  [Thessaly.] 

LARKS.  The  reader  will  Bnd,  under  the  article  Fbiw- 
oiLLiD*,  a  summary  of  the  views  of  ornithologists  a .  to  i  he 
natural  position  of  the  Larks. 

The  subfamily  Aluudinm  is  thus  characterized  and  deve- 
loped by  Mr.  Swainson  : — 

Bill  more  lengthened  than  in  any  of  the  Frin<riltidee ; 
the  tip  entire  or  obsoletely  notched.  Tei  liai  quills  consi- 
derably lengthened,  poimed,  and  generally  as  long  as  the 
quills.  Claws  very  slightly  curved;  the  claw  of  the  outer 
toe  always  shorter  than  lhat  of  the  inner  toe;  the  binder 
claw  considerably  lengthened,  and  either  nearly  straight  or 
very  slightly  curved. 

Alauda.  (Linn.) 
Bill  cylindrical ;  nostrils  concealed.  Wings  very  long ; 
no  spurious  quill ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  quills  longest, 
and  nearly  equal;  the  rest  considerably  graduated  ;  tips 
of  the  lesser  quills  emai'ginate.  Tail  forked.  Head 
crested.  (Sw.) 

Geographical  Distribution.  —  Europe  and  America. 
(Swainson,  hut  see  below.) 

Mr.  Swainson  considers  this  as  the  fissirostral  type. 

Example,  Alauda  arvensis.  This  is  the  Alouette  and 
Alouette  ordinaire  and  Alouette  des  champs  of  the  French  ; 
Lodola,  Lodola  canteriJia,  Lodola  di  passo,  and  Lodola  di 
montagna  of  the  Italians;  Feld  Lerche  of  the  Germans; 
Bedydd  and  f^rAet^ftW  of  the  antient  British ;  antl  Skylark 
(provincially  Lavroch)  of  the  modern  British. 

The  Skylark  is  too  well  known,  from  its  inexpressibly 
beautiful  song  chanted  forlh  fur  up  in  the  air  when  at 
liberty  and  in  its  natural  state,  to  rct^uire  any  description. 

Food. — Insects  and  their  larvEe,  with  many  sorts  of  sced^ 
and  grain. 

Nest. — On  the  ground.  Eggs  four  or  five,  greenish 
white,  spotted  with  brown. 

Localilies. — All  the  parts  of  Europe;  also  in  Asia  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  but  not  in  the  south  of  that 
vast  continent  (Temm.) ;  the  whole  of  Europe  within  the 
temperate  zone,  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
(Selby.) 

Calendula.  (Linn.)* 

Generic  Character. — Bill  thick,  much  compressed;  the 
culmen  curved  and  convex ;  the  commissure  arched  ;  the 
tip  of  the  upper  mandible  wide  above  and  indexed.  Wings 
long  or  moderate;  the  first  quill  very  small  and  spurious; 
the  second  nearly  equal  to  the  third  and  fourth ;  lesserquilU 
short,  emarginate.  Tail  slightly  forked.  Lateral  toes  equal. 
Africa.  Tlie  dentirostral  type— C  magnirostris,  '  O.s. 
d'Afr.'pl.  193.  (Sw.) 

Subgenera  :—3/yra/ra,  Ilorsf. — Bill  as  in  Calendula. 
Wings  short,  rounded ;  greater  quills  hardly  longer  than  tlic 
secondaries  and  tertials;  the  first  quill  spurious,  half  the 
length  of  the  second,  which  is  snorter  than  the  third; 
the^  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  equal,  and  longest. 
Tail  short,  even.  Legs  long.  M.  Javanica,  'Linn.  Tr." 
xiii.  159.  (Sw.) 

Bj-aconyx,  Sw.  (Brachonyx.) — Bill  as  in  Calendula. 
Hinder  claw  verv  short.  Wings  and  tarsi  much  lengthened. 
Africa.  (Sw.) 

Agrodroma,  Bw.  (Anthus  pars,  Auc'.) 

Generic  Character. —  Bill  slender,  considerably  com- 
pressed; both  mandibles  of  equal  length;  the  tip  of  the 
upper  one  not  reflected  over  the  lower,  and  with  a  small 
notch,  almost  obsolete.  Wings  long;  the  four  first  quills 
nearly  equal ;  the  rest  rapidly  diminishing,  and  emarginate 
at  their  tips;  tertials  lengthened,  pointed,  as  long  as  the 
quills.  Tail  moderate,  even.  Legs  pale,  long,  slender. 
Tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  Lateral  toes  equal, 
but  the  outer  claw  shorter  than  the  inner.  Colour 
brown,  lark-like.  Distribution  universal.  The  insessorial 
or  pre-eminent  type — Agrodroma  rufescens,  '  Enl.,'  061, 
f.  1.  (Sw.) 

Generic  Character.— BiW  slender,  compressed,  thrush- 
•  We  ciuinot  find  thii  genua  in  Linne'i  lust  edition  of  ibo '  Sjai.  Nat,,'  uor  !■ 
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IfaiamiTfX.  (Sw.) 
like,  entire;  nostrils  luf^,  naked,  the  apertare  lateral. 
WingM  short;  the  primanes  not  longer  than  the  tertiaU, 
the  lour  first  of  equal  length ;  flecondariea  lonfif,  ernargiDate. 
Tail  moderate,  even.  Feet  enormous.  Tanut  and  hinder 
toe  very  long,  and  of  equal  lengtK.  Lateral  toeg  uneaual, 
the  inner  shortest.  Africa.  The  rasorial  type — M.  jktoi- 
coUis, '  Ois.  d'Aft.,*  pi.  195 ;  M.  fiioigaiter,  Sw.,  '  Birds  of 
West  Africa.'  {NaUtralist^  LittTctry/Oraxitu^igf*  vol.  viU 
p.  215.)  (Sw.) 

Certbilauda.  (Sir.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  slender,  lengthened,  more  or  less 
curv'bd  ;  nostrils  round,  risked.  Wings  very  long ;  the  first 
quit)  spurious;  the  three  next  nearly  equal.  Tail  moderate, 
even.  (Vet  lengthened;  the  lateral  toes  equal ;  length  of 
the  hinder  claw  variable,  although  typically  short  and 
etraiiziit.  Africa.  The  tenuiroatral  lyjie  —  Certhilauda 
tongirosira,  •  Ois.  d'Afr,*  192;  bifaseiata,  Rupp.,  'Atlas,* 
plaieS;  m'wMa,  Sw., '  Birds  of  W.  Africa.'  (vol.  vii.,  p.  213.) 

Surh  are  Mr.  Swainson's  views  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
this  submenus.    [FRiNOiLLin«,  vol.  7C.,p.  483.]  Thegenus 
Anthus,  BechsL,  is  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  at  the  end  of . 
his  sub&mily  Matacillinte  (Wagtails),  under  hia  fitmily 
Syiviadm  (Warblers). 

Fossil  Larks. 

Dr.  Buckland  figures  a  lark  *(.<4^(iuia)r  and  f*  among  the 
land  Mammifers  and  Birds  of  the  third  period  of  the  Terti- 
ary series,  in  the  first  plate  of  the  illustrations  of  bis 
'  Bridgewater  Treatise.'  He  had  previously  noticed  the  re- 
mains of  the  lark  in  Kirkdale  Cave,  ifidiqaiat  DUuoitauBt 
pp.  15.  34,  plate  xi.,  f.  f.  24,  25.) 

LARNICA.  [Cyprus.] 

LA'RRID^,  a  family  of  Hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
section  Fossores,  distinguiahed  by  the  labrum  being  either 
entirely  or  partially  ooncealed,  and  the  mandibles  deeply 
notched  on  tbe  inner  side  near  the  base.  It  contains  the 
full->wing  genera : — I.  Pularus  (Lat.),  in  which  the  an- 
tennie  are  very  short,  and  are  gradually  thicker  towards  the 
aiiex;  the  eyes  are  closely  approximated  posteriorly,  and 
enclose  tbe  ocelli:  the  second  cubital  cell  is  petiolated.  2. 
Tachyies  (  Panzer),  antennffi  filiform,  the  basal  joint  slightly 
incrasiialed,  the  rest  cylindrical;  superior  wings  with  one 
marginal  cell,  slightly  petiolated  and  three  submarginal 
culls,  the  third  narrow  and  oblique;  mandibles  with  a  dea 
late  process  on  the  inner  side  near  the  base.  T.  pomyiti- 
Jbrmia  is  about  i\  lines  in  length ;  block,  with  the  basal 
segments  of  the  abdomen  red.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
insect  in  various  parts  of  England.  3.  Larra  .*  this  genus 
differs  from  Taehjftas  (which  is  Lyrop*  of  Illtger)  in  having 
no  tooth  on  tbe  mner  side  of  the  mandibles  at  the  base ; 
the  eyes  not  being  approximated  posteriorly,  and  the  meta- 
thorax  and  abdomen  being  decidedly  larger.  4.  Dineim : 
cyesconvergingposteriorly  ;  antenna  filiform  in  tbe  female, 
with  the  first  joint  incrassate,  in  the  male  larger,  with  a 
deep  lateral  impression,  the  four  following  joints  submoni- 
liforra,  and  the  five  next  slightly  compressed  and  convoluted, 
the  remaining  three  filiform;  superior  wings,  with  one 
appendiculatea  marginal  cell,  and  three  submarginal  cells. 
But  one  species  of  this  genus  has  been  found  in  England. 
5.  Miscophus  (Jurine)  has  one  marginal  cell,  which  is  not 
petiolated,  to  the  superior  wing,  and  two  submarginal  cells, 
the  second  being  petiolated ;  tbe  antenne  are  filiform  in 
both  sexes.  There  is  but  a  slight  projection  at  the  base  of 
the  mandibles.  bicolor  (Jurine)  is  the  only  species 
found  in  England,  where  it  is  apparently  rare.  (Shuck- 
ard's  '  Essay  on  the  indigenous  Fossorial  Hymenoptera.') 

LARUNDA.  [L^MODipoDA.] 

LARVA,  a  term  applied  to  that  state  in  which  an  insect 
exists  immediatoly  after  its  exclusion  from  the  egg,  and 
which  precedes  the  pupa  stale.  The  animals  commonly 
called  Grubs,  Maggots,  and  Calerpillara  are  larvat.  Grub 
appears  to  be  a  general  term  analogous  to  larva ;  the  term 
maggot  is  most  generally  applied  to  the  larva  state  of  Dip- 
terous insects ;  and  caterpillai-,  in  tbe  most  common  accep- 
tation of  the  tnm,  is  used  to  des^ate  the  larva  state  of 
Lepidopterous  insects.  These  three  terms  faowerer  are 
used  in  a  very  vague  manner. 

Tiie  most  striking  difference  perhaps  whidi  exists  between 
the  larva  and  the  perfect  insect  consists  in  the  superior 
powers  of  locomotion  and  consequently  better  developed 
skeleton  possessed  by  the  latter. 

Though  lame  n^ver  posiesg  wings,  tnejr  vary  muca  as  re- 


gard b  tbe  development  of  tbe  locomotive  organs,  and  as  these 
are  more  or  less  perfect,  so  does  the  larva  resemble  or  recede 
from  tbe  insect  in  its  imago  state.  Hence  Messrs.  Kirby 
and  Spence  divide  larvce  into  two  sections :  those  which,  in 
general  form,  more  or  less  resemble  the  perfect  insect;  and 
those  which  are  unlike  the  perfect  insect  The  larvte  of 
both  sections  moult,  or  cast  their  skin,  several  times  (luring 
their  progress  to  maturi^ ;  the  number  of  moults  varies 
according  to  the  species,  and  tbe  period  intervening  between 
the  moults  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  insect^s  existence 
in  the  larva  state.  In  these  moults,  not  only  is  fbe  whole 
external  covering  of  the  insect  cast,  but  even  tbe  lining  of 
the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  tubes  of  the  tracheae  is  shed. 

The  greater  portion  of  Uie  larva?  of  the  orders  Orthoptera, 
Hemiptera,  and  Homoptera,  excepting  that  they  have  no 
wings,  beu-  a  considerable  resemblance  to  tbe  perfect  insect, 
and  hence  belong  to  the  first  of  the  sections  just  mentioned. 
As  however  the  muscles  which  serve  to  support  and  give 
motion  to  tbe  wings  are  attached  to  tbe  skeleton  of  the 
thorax,  so,  ai  might  be  expected,  we  And  this  part  in  the 
perfect  insect  more  Unttke  that  of  the  larva  perhaps  than 
any  other;  andagain  where  (as  in  tbe  imago  state  of  Scutel- 
Ura")  a  portion  of  the  thorax  is  greatly  produced  behind  and 
serves  to  protect  tbe  wings  when  folded, — the  larva,  having 
no  wings,  does  not  possess  this  peculiarity. 

Belonging  to  the  second  division,  in  which  the  larva  djes 
not  resemble  tbe  perfect  insect,  are  the  orders  Hymenoptera, 
Coieopiera,  Neuroptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Diptera. 

The  larvie  of  Hymenopterous  insects  are  usually  of  a 
short  ovate  form,  and  soft  and  fleshy  substance,  devoid  of 
legs  or  distinct  head,  and  the  body  lies  in  a  bent  position. 
In  the  Tenthredtnetee  (Latreillo)  however  we  have  a  re- 
markable exception,  the  larvs  of  these  insects  not  only 
being  fumishea  with  six  legs  attached  to  tbe  thoracic  seg- 
ments, but  also  possessing  a  great  number  of  jKolegs.*  These 
prologs  are  usually  sixteen  in  number,  and  attached  in  pairs 
to  the  abdominal  segments ;  in  some  there  are  but  iburieen, 
and  in  others  only  twelve  prolegs.  The  larvie  of  the  Ten- 
thredinettr  very  much  resemble  those  of  Lepidopterous 
insects,  bat  differ  in  the  greater  number  of  their  prolegs; 
the  head  is  large,  rounded,  flattened  in  front,  and  vertical 
in  position ;  the  body  is  always  bent  under,  and  when 
touched  they  roll  themselves  up  like  the  luli.  In  the  ge- 
nus Pcmphiliua  (Lat.)»  the  lan-^  possesses  six  thoracic 
legs,  hut  no  prolegs. 

The  larvsB  of  the  Coleoptera  are  most  commonly  of  an 
elongate,  cylindrical,  or  slightly  depressed  form  ;  the  thora- 
cic segments  are  almost  always  provided  with  six  legs,  and 
there  ore  seldom  any  srolegs  on  the  abdMninal  segments. 
The  head  is  fumishea  with  mandibles,  maxilla^  labrum, 
labium,  and  antenna,  and  very  frequenUy  with  ocelli.  Tlie 
parts  of  the  mouth  and  tbe  anlenneB  however  do  not  resem- 
ble those  of  the  perfect  insect.  The  antennte  are  usually 
very  small  and  composed  of  but  three  or  four  distinct  jointi. 
Tbe  ocelli  of  tbe  larva  are  replaced  by  compound  eyes  in 
tbe  perfect  insect  Tbe  thoracic  segments  are  often  pro- 
tected by  a  horny  plate  on  the  upper  surface:  the  protho- 
rax,  which  is  usually  the  largest,  is  generally  so  protected. 
Tbe  legs,  of  which  these  segments  have  each  a  pair,  are  of 
moderate  size  in  most  lar^ic  of  this  order,  and  composed  of 
a  coxa,  trochanta,  tibia,  and  tarsus;  the  last  however 
appears  to  be  represented  by  a  small  jointless  claw.  Tbe 
body  is  often  sort,  but  sometimes,  like  tbe  thorax,  protected 
by  nortty  plates,  as  in  some  of  the  Carabidm,  Silpbidro,  Slc. 
In  the  Carabidee,  Staph/Hnidef,  and  indeed  many  ikmilies, 
it  is  somewhat  depressecl.  In  many  of  the  Heteromerous 
insects  it  is  cylindrical,  of  a  coriaceous  texture  throughout, 
and  the  terminal  segment  is  often  furnished  with  horny 
appendages  at  the  apex,  and  one  or  two  prolegs  beneath. 
The  larvtB  of  many  of  the  Elaterides  are  also  of  a  coriaceous 
texture  and  cylindrical  form,  and  the  terminal  segment  of 
the  abdomen  is  generally  furnished  with  bgrny  appendages. 
These  appendages  are  indeed  very  commonly  met  with  in 
Coleopterous  larvie.  In  those  species  belonging  to  tbe  sec- 
tions Lamellicomes,  Rhyncovhora,  and  Longicomes,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  met  with  tnem,  and  the  body  is  always  of 
a  soft  and  fleshy  texture.  Tbe  larvm  of  tlie  two  last-men- 
tioned sections  have  extremely  minute  legs. 

Order  Neuroptera. — In  this  order  the  larvoe  very  much 
resemble  in  general  appearance  many  of  those  of  the  order 
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Coleopten :  they  alwajrs  poseesi  six  thoracic  legs,  but  h1- 
dom  any  prol^.  In  the  case-worms  iTrirJt(wtera)  and 
some  others  lh*re  are  a  pair  of  prolegs  attached  to  the  ter- 
minal segmeat  of  the  abdomea. 

Order  Lepidoptera. — Here  thelarvs  (or  caterpillars)  are 
soft  and  fleshy,  and  usually  of  a  cylindrical  form.  They 
possess  six  thoracic  legs  and  generally  ten  prolegs.  The 
prolegs  vary  in  number,  and  are  attached  in  pairs  to  the 
under  side  of  the  abdominal  segments ;  but  none  are  ever 
fuund  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  segments.  In 
the  larvre  of  the  Geometree  there  are  but  four  prologs,  two 
of  which  are  attached  to  the  anal  segment,  and  the  other 
two  to  the  ninth.   Some  of  tlie  Tinna  have  but  two  pro- 
legs,  and  these  are  anal.    In  the  genus  Apoda  (Haworth) 
tbo  larvGB  have  .no  distinct  prolegs,  hut  in  their  stead  a 
number  of  small  transparent  shining  tubercles,  without 
claws.    'The  prolegs  of  almost  all  Lepidopterousi  larvie  are 
furnished  with  a  set  of  minute,  slender,  homy  hooks, 
crotchets,  or  claws,  of  different  lengths,  somewhat  resem- 
bling (ish-houks,  which  either  partially  or  wholly  surround 
the  apex  like  a  palisade.    By  means  of  these  claws,  of 
which  there  are  from  forty  to  sixty  in  each  proleR,  a  short 
and  a.  loug  one  arranged  alternately,  the  insect  is  enabled 
to  fling  to  smooth  surfaces,  to  grasp  the  smallest  twigs  to 
which  the  lei^s  could  not  possibly  adhere;  a  circumstance 
which  thellexible  nature  of  the  prolegs  greatly  facilitates.' 
*  When  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  open,  the  claws  with  which  it 
is  more  or  less  surrounded  are  turned  inwards,  and  are  in 
a  situation  to  lay  hold  of  any  surface ;  but  when  the  animal 
^vishes  to  let  go  its  hold  it  begins  to  draw  in  the  skin  of  the 
sale,  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  retracted  the  claws  turn 
their  points  uutwards,  so  as  not  to  impede  its  motion.* 
(Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology.) 

The  larvee  of  Dipterous  insects  are  for  the  most  part  soft 
and  Heshy,  and  without  legs;  none  have  true  jointed  legs: 
some  however  have  prolegs.  The  head  is  usually  soft  and 
indistinct,  but  in  certain  species  the  head  is  somewhat  cor- 
neous, and  of  a  determinate  shape. 

LARVA'RIA,  the  name  of  an  obscure  group  of  tertiary 
fossils,  proposed  bv  M.  Detrance.    (Blainville,  Actinologie, 
p.  442.) 
LARYNGITIS.  [Caoup.] 

LARYNX  is  the  organ  of  the  voice;  its  frame-work  is 
Ci>m  posed  of  five  cartilages,  which  ore  capable  of  being 
moved  on  each  other  in  various  directions  by  muscles,  so  as 
to  act  upon  two  elastic  bands,  on  which  the  voice  essentially 
depends,  and  which  are  called  the  vocal  ligaments.^ 


The  first,  the  thyroid  cartilage  (^f.  1).  consists  of  two 
plates  (a,  b)  of  dense,  tough,  flbro-cartilaginous  substance, 
of  an  irregularly  quadrilateral  form,  which  are  united  at 
the  lower  part  of  their  anterior  edges  (c,  c)  at  an  angle  of 
about  GO".  The  prominence  of  this  angular  union  is  felt  in 
the  front  of  the  throat,  forming  what  is  called  the  Pomum 
Ailami ;  at  the  sides  of  and  behind  which  the  form  of  the  car- 
tilage may  be  easily  traced  out  with  tho  fingers.  The  pos- 
terior edge  of  each  plate  bears  at  each  angle  a  process  or 
horn  (d,  d,  e,e),  by  which  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  attached 
by  ligaments  above  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  below  to  the  cri- 
foid  cartilage,  ^ 


Tho  cricoid  cartilage  (fig.  2)  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a. 
signet  ring.  It  is  enclosed  within  the  angle  of  the  thyroid 
cartiUge,  beneath  whose  lower  edge  the  front  and  narrowest 
portion  (a)  of  its  ring  may  be  felt,  with  an  interval  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  ihem.  It  has  an  articulating 
surface  on  each  side,  by  which  it  is  moveably  connectfp 
with  the  inferior  horns  of  the  thyroid  cartilage;  and  two 
other  smooth  convex  surfaces  (6,  b),  on  its  upper  and  pos- 
terior edge,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  two  arytenoid 
cartilages. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  have  each  the  form  of  an  irre- 
gular triangular  pyramid  ifig.  3).  They  are  placed  upon 
the  upper  edgeof  the  broad  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  just 
within  the  most  expanded  part  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
receding  plates  of  the  thyroid.  The  base  (a)  by  which  each 
is  articulated  with  the-cricuid  is  slightly  concave,  perfectly 
smooth,  and  capable  of  moving  to  a  certain  extent  in  every 
direction. 

Tlie  epiglottis  i^.  4)  is  of  a  somewhat  ovate  form.  It 
ia  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  angle  of  union  of  the  plates  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  projects  obliquely  backwaids  and 
upwards  over  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid  cartilages  like  a 
shield,  guarding  them  from  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies 
passing  from  the  mouth. 

These  cartilages  ore  connected  chiefly  by  elastic  liga- 
ment which  is  arranged  in  bands  of  varying  thickness 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  larynx ;  unumg  the  upper 
edgeof  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  theos  hyoides,  and  its  tower 
edgti  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  passing  also  from  the  aryte- 
noid cartilai^es  to  the  epiglottis,  and  uniting  the  rin[!S  of  the 
trachea  and  bronchi;  affording  to  all  a  firm  but  yielding 
connection,  and  endowing  them  by  its  elasticity  with  ifae 
power  of  resounding  in  ac(;ordance  with  the  vibrations  ori- 
ginating in  the  vocal  ligaments. 

The  vocal  ligaments  are  two  narrow  bands  of  highly 
elastic  tissue,  stretched  between  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
thyroid  and  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
The  substance  of  which  they  are  composed  is  a  yellowish, 
dense,  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  placed  in  those  ports  of  the 
body  where  a  permanent  elasticity  is  rei^uired,  as  in  tho 
spaces  between  the  lamins  of  the  vertebrie,  the  coats  of 
arteries,  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  &c.    In  fig.  5,  a  profile 


view  of  the  right  vocal  ligament  is  di-awn :  a,  a,  n  is  the  out- 
line of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  of  which  part  of  the  lefl  side  is 
removed ;  6  is  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  c  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilage of  the  right  side;  d,  d  is  the  vocal  ligament, 
6,  the  view  of  the  vocal  ligaments  a,  a  is  taken  as  seen  from 
above  ;  they  are  attached  anteriorly  to  the  inside  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  at  b,  and  posteriorly  to  the  front  of  tho 
arytenoid  cartilages  c,c.  Between  them  is  the  aperture 
through  which  we  breathe,  the  glottis  d.  It  is  bounded 
postenorly  by  the  inner  edges  and  anterior  angles  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages;  anteriorly  by  the  inner  edges  of  tho 
vocal  ligaments.  When  at  rest,  as  during  quiet  breathing, 
the  glottis  is  of  a  somewhat  lanceolate  form  {fig- 1 1 ,  as  out- 
lined by  the  dots),  but  when  speaking  or  singing  it  is  vei-y 
much  narrowed  ijig.  U,  the  continued  lines). 

The  muscles  acting  on  the  parts  of  the  larynx  just  de- 
scribed are  arranged  symmetrically  and  attached  to  corre- 
sponding points  on  each  side  of  the  larynx;  and  their  names 
are  compounded  of  those  of  the  cartilages  on  which  they  aio 
inserted,  as  follows. 

The  crico-thyroideus  (.Jig.  8,  a,  a,  and  fg.  5,  e)  is  at- 
tached on  each  side,  at  one  of  its  extremities,  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  narrow  front  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  and 
at  the  olher,  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  thyroid,  just  bfforo  Us 
lower  horn.  Its  fibres  are  directed  upwards  and  backwards, 
and  its  immediate  action  would  ihereforc  be  to  approxiniaiH 
the  adjacent  edges  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cariib:;is. 
But  tho  thyroid  is  fixed  on  uacli  side  by  a  ligament  p;l>^l^^■ 
fiom  its  inferior  horn  to  the  side  of  the  bnad  pari  ol  llio 
cricoid  iJig.  b,/),  and  tho  crico-lhyroid  mji5clc  will  there- 
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fore  produce  a  rotatorr  motion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  around 
the  horizontal  axis  arawn  througli/.  When  t lie  anterior 
edge  of  the  cricotd  cartilage  is  thus  raised  towards  the  ante- 
rior anele  of  the  thyroid,  its  posterior  and  upper  part  will  be 
moved  backwards  and  downwards  to  a  greater  disrtance  from 
tj|^  front  of  the  thyroid ;  and  if  the  arytenoid  cartilages  be 
flxod  on  the  top  of  the  cricoid,  they  will  of  course  move  with 
it  in  the  same  direction.  The  distance  between  their  ante- 
rior edges  and  the  angle  of  the  tliyroid  (see  jig.  5)  will  thus 
be  increased,  and  the  vocal  ligaments  (d,a),  which  are  at- 
tached to  those  points,  will  be  proportionally  stretched. 

The  Ihyro  ar>'tenoidei  ( fig.  6,  e,  e)  are  attached  anteriorly 
by  the  sides  of  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  outer 
aide  of,  and  above,  the  vocal  ligaments,  and  posteriorly  to 
the  anterior  angles  and  outer  edges  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages. Their  simplest  action  will  therefore  be  to  approxi- 
mate the  same  points  which  the  preceding  muscles  ren- 
der more  remote-  they  will  thus  shorten  and  relax  the 
vocal  ligaments.  Some  of  their  fibres  extend  on  each  side 
for  a  short  distance  above  and  below  the  vocal  ligaments ; 
those  below  have  the  power  of  narrowing  the  across  to  the 
glottis,  while  those  above  the  ligaments  may  compress  to- 

Eitlier  the  sides  of  the  larynx  directly  over  the  glottis, 
ostly,  there  are  other  fibres  which  are  attached  to  the 
outer  edges  of  the  vocal  ligaments  themselves. 
The  crico-arytenoidci  posUci  {fig.  9,  6,6)  are  attached  to 


the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (a,  a),  and  pass 
obliquely  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  angle  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  In  contracling  therefore,  if  the  aryte- 
noid corlilajes  be  moveable,  they  will  draw  their  anterior 
angles  outwards,  and  thus  increase  the  width  of  the  glottis ; 
but  if  the  arylenoid  cartilages  be  fixed  by  other  muscles,  the 
crico-orytcuoi'lci  postici  will  merely  draw  them  backwards 
and  stretch  the  vocal  ligaments. 

The  eriro-arj'tenoidei  laterales  (jig.  7,  r)  are  attached  on 
the  one  hand  tu  the  inner  sides  of  the  cricoid  cartilai^e  (a), 
and  on  the  other  to  the  outer  angles  of  the  arytenoids  [b) ; 
they  rotate  the  latter  inwards,  so  as  to  approximate  their 
front  portions  and  nai  row  the  anterior  pari  of  llic  glottis. 

The  posterior  arytenoid  muscles  {fig.  9,  c,  c)  lie  behind 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  consist  of  fibres  passing  trans- 
versely and  obliquely  from  one  to  the  other.  They  therefore 
simply  approximate  these  bodies,  and  narrow  or  close  the 
back  part  of  the  gbtlis. 

The  simplest  actions  of  all  these  muscles  in  re^rd  to 
the  voice  may  therefore  be  thus  stated  :  the  crico-thyroidei 
stretch  the  vocal  ligaments ;  the  Ihyro-arytenoidci  relax 
them ;  the  erico-arytenoidei  postici  ojien  the  glottis ;  the 
crico-aiytenoidei  laterales  and  the  arj'tenoidei  postici  narrow 
or  clo-o  it. 

A  band  of  muscular  fibres  may  be  also  mentioned  as 
pasiinij  from  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  each  side  of  the 
epiglottis,  and  thus  serving  to  draw  down  the  latter  so  that 
it  may  cover  the  gloUis  more  closely  than  when  left  to 
its  own  elasticity. 

Below,  the  larynx  opens  into  the  trachea  {  fig.  1 0.  8),  which 
IS  coniinued  into  the  cliest,  and  there  dividei  into  two 
branches,  the  bronchi,  whose  i-aniificatiuns  and  termina- 
tions form  the  air- paasoi^i^s  and  nir-i'oils  of  the  lungs,  llie 
lungs,  being  exactly  contained  in  the  cavity  of  ilie  chest, 
are  cotnpressefl  by  the  couliactions  of  its  walls.  The  wnllg 
of  liic  chest  are  therefore  the  power  by  which  the  air  is 
ibrced  from  llie  lungrf  through  the  fjlotlis,  fur  the  production 
of  the  Yoicy,  and  it  is  by  their  more  or  less  powerful  con- 
traction (hat  the  various  degrees  of  intensity  of  ilie  same 
note  arc  produced.  Ti>e  trachea  is  composoil  of  a  scries  of 
carlilaginous  iDroniplt--lc  rings,  which  are  united  behind  by 
muscular  fibres,  and  are  connected  together  by  longitudinal  1 


elastic  hands.  It  is  thus  capable  of  Turiations  both  of 
length,  breadth,  and  tension ;  and  of  entering  into  vibra- 
tions with  the  column  of  air  contained  in  it,«Bnd  of  assisting 
in  communicating  those  vibrations  through  its  branches  to 
the  walls  of  the  chest. 


1,  l,Oi  h\i}tdi!i:  9,2.Th}TDid  urtilme*;  3,3,  Cricoid  cartilaffe;  4,4,  Arvtc- 
noiil  cnitiliiRes  \  5.  EpiRloUii :  6,  Ai>orture  or  commuiitcmtiuD  betWMn  ([lotlis 
nod  lOiaryiix;  7i7-  Hingi  of  Unchea;  B,  Silualion  of  U'nntvene  poslcrkir 
miuriiliir  uandi ;  9, 9,  Portion  of  irecliua  rut  open  from  twliind. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  the  windpipe  gradually 
narrows  towards  the  glottis  (see  view  of  its  section  in  fig.  1 2) ; 
and  above  the  glottis  it  suddenly  dilates,  so  that  the  edges 
of  the  elastic  vocal  ligaments  stand  out  from  the  wall 
of  the  larynx,  and  have  space  in  which  they  may  vibrate 
freely,  like  the  lips  in  the  mouthpiece  of  a  trumpet. 
About  half  an  inch  higher  the  passage  again  contracts, 
so  as  to  form  a  narrow  recess  on  each  sido,  directly 
above  the  vocal  cords.  This  is  called  the  ventricle  of 
the  larynx,  and  the  prominent  bands  above  it  are  called 
the  false  vocal  cords,  or  the  iqiper  ligaments  of  the  larynx. 
They  are  formed  of  elastic  tissue,  like  the  inferior  or  true 
vocal  ligaments,  but  in  less  quantity,  and  mixed  with 
fatty  tissue,  so  that  tlicy  do  not  vibrate  so  freely.  The 
walla  of  the  ventricle  are  capable  of  being  approximated 
by  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  thyro  an  tenoid  muscles,  which 
are  thinly  distributed  upon  them  ;  and  thus  the  recess  may 
be  nearly  oblilerated,  and  the  upper  ligaments  brought 
almost  into  contact. 

The  highest  part  of  the  larj'nx  is  formed  by  Iwo  folds  of 
membrane  passuig  from  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  the  epi- 
glottisf/g-.  ID),  forming  an  oval  aperture  which  admits  of 
variations  of  i^ize  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  already  men- 
tioned. At  this  aperture  the  larynx  communicates  with  the 
upper  and  most  expanded  part  of  the  pharj'nx,  the  cavities  of 
the  mouth  and  nose,  and  the  frontal  and  other  sinuses  which 
open  into  the  latter.  These  sinuses  are  walled  round  by 
bone,  but  the  pharynx,  and  its  communications  with  the 
mouth  and  nose,  as  well  as  the  external  apertures  of  the  two 
latter  cavities,  are  in  great  part  muscular,  and  may  be  thus 
sulijcct  at  will  to  nllerations  of  form,  size,  and  tension. 

The  larynx  h^ia  been  compared  to  a  variety  of  musical 
instruments,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  its  different  parts  it 
unites  the  principles  of  several.  In  its  essential  vccal 
apparatus  it  most  nearly  resembles  the  reed  instruments, 
as  the  reed-pipes  of  the  orf^nn,  the  clarionet,  Stc,  or 
rather  a  modification  of  them,  in  which  the  vibrating  bcidy 
i'i  nut  fixed  in  its  dimensions  as  a  metallic  tongue,  or  a 
feed,  but  consists  of  a  lamina  of  elastic  membrane,  capable 
(jf  varied  degrees  of  tension,  as  well  as  of  alterations  in  its 
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length.  Nomuflical  instrament  has  yet  been  constructed 
on  this  principle,  unless  we  consider  as  such  the  various 
kinds  of  trumpet  in  which  the  vibrations  are  produced  by 
the  air  impelled  against  Ute  edges  of  the  lips,  rendered  more 
or  less  tense  by  the  action  of  their  orbicular  muscle.  The 
principle  has  been  applied  in  the  formation  of  artifloial 
laryuges  by  Biot,  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  Willis,  &c.,  who 
have  chielly  used  caoutchouc  membrane ;  and  by  Miiller 
and  Henle,  who  have  employed  besides,  either  the  vocal 
ligaments  themselves,  or  laminte  of  the  elastic  coat  of  an 
artery.  The  most  complete  examination  of  the  subject  is 
that  made  by  Miiller,  and  puMished  in  the  first  part  of  the 
second  volame  of  his*  Physio  togie  dee  Meoiclien.' 

It  is  evident  that  by  adapting  to  one  of  the  open  extre- 
mities of  a  tube  two  portions  of  thin  elastic  membrane,  so 
tliat  their  oppositeodgesleavea narrow  space  in  the  middle, 
through  which  the  air  blown  into  the  other  end  of  the  tube 
may  pass  and  excite  vibrations,  one  obtains  an  imitation  of 
the  essential  vocal  apparatus  of  the  larynx;  the  trachea 
bcinj;  replaced  by  the  tube,  tiie  vocal  ligaments  by  the 
han<^  of  elastic  membrane,  and  the  glottis  by  the  space 
between  them,  while  the  parts  above  the  glottis  may  be 
imitated  byadapting  tubes  of  diffisrent  sizes  and  forms  above 
the  membranes. 

In  such  an  apparatus  Mr  Willis  found  {Cambridge 
Philosoph.  Trans.,  1832)  that  in  order  that  two  lamiun 
of  elastic  membrane  enclosing  a  narrow  interval  should 
produce  sound,  the  parts  nenr  their  edges  must  be  parallel 
to  each  other.  Applying  this  law  to  the  case  of  the  larynx, 
ho  observes  that  something  more  is  necessary  for  speaking 
or  singing  than  a  certain  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  liga- 
ments, fur  thtjy  are  always  more  or  less  tense;  and  even 
'when  their  tension  is  increaeccl,  and  all  the  cartilages  are  in 
the  position  for  producing  sound,  we  may  yet  breathe  quietly, 
the  edges  of  the  vocal  ligaments  not  being  parallel. 


Fig.  12  represents  two  vertical  transmse  sections  of  the 

larynx,  the  continued  line  indicating  the  position  of  its 
^arts  when  not  sounding,  the  dotted  line  the  same  parts 
in  the  TOcalizinjj  position,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  liga- 
ments are  parallel  to  each  other.  Mr.  Willis  considers  it  to 
bo  (*ne  of  the  functions  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  to 
place  the  ligaments  in  this  essential  position. 

When  the  vocal  ligaments  are  thus  placed,  the  modula- 
tions of  the  notes  are  effected  by  changes  in  their  length  and 
tension ;  for,  like  those  of  other  elastic  membranes  stretched 
at  both  ends,  they  follow  in  many  respects  the  same  laws  as 
rordft.  [CoBD.]  Thus,  the  degree  of  tension  being  the  same, 
the  height  of  the  note  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the 
membrane ;  and  the  length  being  the  same,  the  height  of 
the  note,  as  expressed  by  the  number  of  vibrations,  is 
directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  power  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  tension.  The  application  of  these  laws  to  the 
vocal  ligaments  was  experimentally  proved  by  Miiller.  In 
a  part  of  his  experiments  on  the  dead  larynx  ne  succeeded 
in  pix)ducing  the  complete  scale  of  notes  and  half-notes 
through  a  range  of  2^  octaves,  by  gradually  increasing  the 
tension  of  the  vocal  ligaments  by  weights  appended  to  one 
of  thoir  extremities.  The  weights  produced  extension  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  the  crico-thyroid  muscles  act, 
when,  the  arytenoid  cartilages  being  Axed,  they  throw  them 
backwards  with  the  cricoid  as  already  explained.  If  in- 
stead of  stretching  the  vocal  ligaments  they  were  left  to 
their  own  olastieity.  or  still  more  relaxedby  artificial  means, 
in  imitation  of  the  action  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles, 
still  lowor  notes  could  bo  pwduced. 


In  the  course  of  these  experiments  Hitlltf  fintnd  that  the 

tones  of  the  dead  larynx,  which  in  the  lower  notes  olotely 
resembled  the  chest-notes  of  the  human  voice,  were  very 
apt,  as  they  ascended  in  the  scale,  to  aasume  the  characters 
of  the  falsetto  voice.  He  was  thus  led  to  discover  the  mode 
in  which  the  latter  class  of  notes  (whose  origin  had  long 
been  the  subject  of  great  doubt)  is  produced.  In  sound- 
ing the  chest-notes  and  in  the  common  voice  of  speaking, 
the  whole  vocal  ligaments  vibrate,  and  with  them  part  of 
the  ventricles,  and  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles ;  but  in 
the  falsetto  notes  it  is  only  the  thin  edges  of  the  ligaments 
which  are  thrown  into  vibrations.  He  found  also  that  he 
could  prevent  the  tones  of  the  che8t>noteB  from  breaking 
into  those  of  the  fiilsetto,  as  be  ascended  in  the  scale,  hy 
compressing  the  part  of  the  larynx  immediatdy  below  the 
glottiit,  in  imitation  of  the  action  of  the  lower  fibres  of  the 
thyro-arytenoid  muscles. 

As  in  all  reed  instruments,  the  velocity  of  the  current  of 
air  exciting  the  nbrations  of  the  vocal  ligaments  has  an 
influence  on  the  note  produced;  thus  Miiller  found  that 
the  natural  note  of  the  vocal  ligaments  at  a  given  tension 
oould  be  raised  to  its  fifth  by  blowing  with  increased  force. 
He  believes  that  in  singing  the  same  note  with  varied  de- 
grees of  force  a  compensation  is  effected  hy  lessening  the 
tension  of  the  ligaments  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  velo- 
city ot  the  oiuTont  is  increased;  hot  it  seems  more  prohidtle 
that  the  tension  of  the  ligaments  is  always  the  same  for  the 
same  note,  while  it  is  the  office  of  the  epiglottis  to  prevent 
the  notes  from  rising  with  the  increased  force  of  the  air.  It 
may  effect  this  on  a  prineiple  discovered  by  M.  Greni^ 
(Magendie's  Prteia  de  Phjftiologie,  i.  253),  who  found  that 
to  remedy  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  ascent  of  the 
note  when  the  current  of  air  blown  into  a  reed  oraan-pipe 
was  increased,  it  was  sufficient  to  place  within  the  pipe 
directly  over  the  reed  a  supple  dastio  tongue,  which  shielded 
it  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  euiglottis  covers 
the  vocal  ligaments. 

Miiller  found  that  sounds  were  most  easily  induced  from 
the  dead  larynx  when  the  anterior  angles  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  were  in  contact,  so  that  only  that  part  of  the 
glottis  was  open  which  is  bounded  hy  the  vocal  ligaments. 
The  tension  of  the  ligaments  being  fixed,  the  same  note 
could  be  produced  whether  the  glottis  were  widely  open  or 
nearly  closed ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  though  not  essential, 
the  varying  apertures  of  the  glottis  are  auxiliary  to  the 
complete  and  pure  sounds  of  the  different  notes;  for  Ma- 
gendie  (1.  c,  p.  247}  distinctly  saw  it  become  narrower  as 
the  notes  emitted  by  a  dog  were  higher ;  and  in  singing 
high  notes  one  clearly  feels  that  the  air  passes  through  a 
uaiTower  aperture  and  with  more  difiiculty  than  in  singing 
the  low  notes. 

The  notes  produced  at  the  glottis  are  subjected  to  modi- 
fications in  timbre,  strength,  and  purity,  by  the  parts  con- 
nected with  the  lar}'nx  both  above  and  below  the  vocal 
ligaments.  To  illustrate  this,  one  need  only  refer  to  the 
difference  of  ton^  which  may  be  drawn  from  a  clarionet- reed 
when  it  is  only  attached  to  the  mouth-piece,  and  when  the 
mouth-piece  is  fixed  on  the  body  of  the  instrument.  This 
part  of  the  subject  has  been  particularly  illustrated  by  M. 
Savart,  Mr.  Wheatstonc,  and  Mr,  Bishop.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  all  reed- instruments,  unless  the  tube  or  body  be 
adapted  to  the  reed  so  as  to  bo  capable  of  the  same  number 
of  vibrations  as  it  is,  there  is  always  a  diacordaiu»  of  sounds. 
If  for  example  the  tube  be  utudterahle  in  length,  while  the 
reed  is  capable  of  varied  modifications  of  pitch,  the  sounds 
will  be  irregular  in  intensity,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  scale 
will  be  totally  extinguished.  Thus  it  is  that  in  organs, 
in  each  pipe,  the  tongue  and  the  tube  have  to  be  adapted 
to  each  other,  and  that  in  clarionet-playing  much  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  tone  depends  on  the  adaptation  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Hps  on  the  reed  to  the  length  of  the  tube  as 
determined  by  the  number  of  holes  covered  by  the  fingers. 
Savart  (Journal  de  Physiologte,  t.  5)  has  shown  that  if  the 
walls  of  the  tube,  instead  of  being  fixed  in  their  dimensions 
like  those  of  reed-instruments,  be  capable  of  varying  d^recs 
of  tension,  an  extraordinary  variety  and  fulness  of  noics 
may  be  mvduced ;  and  that  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  bird- 
call (with  which  he  compared  the  larynx)  is,  with  the  same 
essential  principle  for  tlic  original  formation  of  sound,  con- 
verted into  a  full  round  tone.  In  the  human  body  such  a 
tube  exists  ou  both  sides  of  the  glottis,  and  is  in  both  parts 
capable  of  varieties  in  tension,  size,  and  form.  Thus  the 
trachea  may  be  acted  on  by  its  postccioc  muscles  and  its 
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•Ikstio  bands;  and  to  a  fiir  greater  extent  the  parti  above 
the  glottiB  will  vary  in  their  conditions.  In  singing  an  as* 
cending  scale  of  note*,  if  the  finger  be  placed  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  front 
of  the  fayoid  bone,  it  will  be  found  that  as  the  notes  emitted 
become  higher  the  interval  diuinishea  and  the  whole  larynx 
rises.  Thus  the  tube  above  the  glottis  is  shortened,  just  as 
in  all  wind-instruments  the  body  is  shortened  by  opening 
the  ludes  at  their  sides,  or  by  pushing  one  part  of  the  tube 
within  anothor.  At  the  same  time  the  lipa  are  drawn  in 
and  eompessed.  the  archea  of  the  palate  approximated, 
the  UTula  tightened,  the  back  of  ^e  tongue  ana  soft  inlate 
drawn  near  each  other,  and  the  oval  aperture  into  the 
laiTnx  constricted,  all  tending  togetlier,  by  a  diminution  of 
the  size  and  an  ina«ase  of  the  tension,  to  accord  with  the 
diminished  length  of  the  tube,  that  their  vibrations  may  be 
in  correspondence  with  those  of  the  vocal  ligaments.  As 
Uie  voice  passes  through  the  descending  scale,  the  opposite 
changes  occur ;  the  vocal  ligaments  lengthen  and  are  less 
tense,  the  larynx  descends,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  ex- 
panded, and  all  the  tissues  are  relaxed.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  singer,  when  his  voice  is  exerted  in  its  highest  notes,  feels 
the  greatest  fkt^e  in  the  parts  about  the  palate  and  pha- 
rynx; while  in  «ngine  the  lower  notes  he  ronains  un- 
wearied flu>  longer,  and  at  last  fbdt  fktigue  ehiedy  in  the 
nnsdei  of  the  chest 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  ctrenmst«tces  on  which  the 
differences  of  the  timbre  of  (he  voice  in  different  persons 
depend.  The  difference  between  the  male  and  female 
voices  is  probably  owing  to  the  comparative  shortness  of  the 
vocal  ligaments  in  the  latter.  According  to  Miiller  tlieir 
average  length  in  man  is  millimetres,  in  woman  only 
12|,  or  nearlv  as  3  to  2.  But  to  account  for  the  dilTerences 
of  tenor  and  bass,  or  of  soprano  and  alto  voices,  no  good 
evidence  has  yet  been  collected.  The  average  compass  of 
the  voice  is  two  octaves,  hut  In  diftrent  parts  <tf  the  scale 
in  diff^nt  persons;  thus  a  bass  voice  commonly  has  its 
lowest  note  i»ur  or  five  notes  lower  than  a  tenor,  while  a 
tenor  has  its  highest  note  fhmi  four  to  five  note*  above  the 
highest  note  of  the  bass  voice.  A  soprano  voice  again  has 
its  lowest  note  at  nearly  the  same  part  of  Uie  scale  as  the 
highest  note  of  a  bass  voice ;  and  thus  the  whole  compass 
of  the  human  voice,  from  the  lowest  of  the  bass  to  the 
highest  of  the  soprano,  would  be  nearly  four  octaves.  The 
voices  of  children  resemble  very  nearly  thoee  of  women,  but 
in  males  a  remarkable  change  takes  place  at  puberty,  when 
the  voice  is  said  to  crack ;  tlie  change  fVom  the  shrill  treble 
voice  of  the  boy  to  the  fuller  and  rounder  tone  of  the  man 
is  sometimes  perfected  almost  suddenly ;  but  in  most  eases 
it  is  for  some  time  in  progress  wavering  between  the  two 
extremes,  deep  and  manly  during  quiet  enunciation,  but 
when  any  exertion  is  used,  suddenly  starting  up  again  to 
the  ahrlll  tones  of  boyhood.  In  old  age,  the  cartilages  of 
the  larynx  becoming  bony,  the  ligaments  hard  ana  un-. 
yielding,  and  its  musclea  pale  and  powerless,  tlie  voice 
completely  alters ;  it  trembles  as  if  there  were  not  suflicient 
strength  in  the  muscles  to  maintain  a  due  tension  of  the 
vocal  ligaments ;  it  becomes  hush  and  monotonous*  and 

'  nmiag  Bgdu  lowudi  ehUdbb  tniblo, 
•  Rpet  ud  wUMIos  In  the  Kimd.' 

Much  yet  remains  unknown  of  the  actions  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  larynx,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  piece  of  complex  mechanism 
in  existence.  Judging  of  it,  as  we  must  do,  by  comparison 
vrith  the  imperfect  contrivances  of  ar^  it  is  not  poswhle  that 
wo  should  be  able  to  discern  all  the  beauties  of  an  Instru- 
ment  which  in  a  space  of  about.dx  inches  by  two  produces 
a  range  of  notes  of  between  two  and  three  octavos,  all  of 
perfect  clearness  and  harmony,  and  with  a  tone  kr  superior 
to  any  yet  known — which  is  capable  ot  the  same  time  of 
giving  a  wide  range  of  expression,  and  varied  degrees  of 
power — of  executing  difllcult  and  intricate  passages  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  and  distinctness — and  which  above  all 
will  last  for  years  without  need  of  repair,  and  is  even  im- 
proved by  a  judicious  use.  The  larynx  fulfils  all  this, 
and  is  besides  subservient  to  other  Amotions  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  whole  body.  In  breathing  for  example,  its 
exquisite  sensibility  is  immediately  excited  by  the  contact 
of  uny  foreign  substance  or  of  a  oeletniouB  gas.  and  the 
glotiix  is  firmly  dosed  hy  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of^the  noxious  body  into  the  lunga. 
The  came  action  occurs  u  ire  iwaUow  each  portion  of  our 


food,  to  prevent  any  of  it  pasung  into  the  lungs ;  and  if 
a  particle  by  accidmt  touch  the  glottis,  coughing  is  excited 
to  ensure  its  speedy  removal.  Again,  when  about  to  make 
a  violent  exertion,  a  man  first  draws  a  full  breath,  and 
fixes  his  chest  that  he  may  have  a  firm  support  for  all  the 
muscles  of  his  limbs ;  the  same  little  muscles  assist  in 
this  action  by  closing  the  glottis,  and  thus  preventing  any 
portion  of  the  air  ftom  being  forced  flrom  the  chetit, 
however  great  the  exertion  of  the  muscles  attadied  to  its 
waits. 

LA'SCARIS,  CONSTANTINE,  a  descendant  of  tho 
imperial  family  of  that  name,  emigrated  from  Constatitinuplo 
at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  conquest  to  Italy,  wlietc  Fran- 
cesco Sforxa,  duke  of  Milan,  entrusted  him  with  tbe 
education  of  his  daughter  Ippolita,  who  married  Alfonso 
duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples.  Ids- 
caris  afterwards  went  to  Rome  and  Naples,  where  he 
taught  Greek  and  rhetoric.  Ho  lastly  repaired  to  Mes- 
sina, where  he  was  treated  with  great  distiuctioit,  and  where 
he  died  towai^s  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  leaving 
his  valuable  MSS.  to  the  senate  or  municipal  council  of 
Meaaina.  Those  MSS.  were  afterwards  transfeired  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  Bscurial  library. 

Laaearis  published  a  Oreck  Grammar.  Milan.  I4rt>, 
which  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  and  went 
through  several  editions  at  Venice  from  the  Aldine  press, 
under  the  title  of  '  Compendium  octo  -Oratioois  Partiura,' 
&C.  He  also  wrote  two  Opuscula  on  the  Sicilians  and  Cu- 
labrese  who  had  written  in  Greek,  which  were  published  by 
Maurolico-in  1562.  and  also  a  '  Dissertation  on  Orpbeui*,' 

frintwl  loDg  after  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Maxmora 
aurinensia.* 

LA'SCARIS.  ANDREAS  JOHANNES,  of  the  same 
fitmily,  but  somewhat  younger  than  the  precedins;.  called 
Rhyndacenus,  because  he  came  from  some  place  in  Bithynia, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Rhyndacus,  left  Greece  at  the  time  of 
the  Turkish  conquest,  and  repaired  to  Florence,  where  Lo- 
tenao  de*  Medici  took  him  under  hia  patronage  and  afterwards 
sent  him  to  Greece  in  order  to  ctdlect  valuable  MSS.,  of  which 
Lascaris  brought  back  a  considerable  number  to  Italy. 
After  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  Lascaris  went  to  France,  and 
gave  lessons  in  Greek  at  Paris.  Budaeus  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
In  1503  he  was  sent  by  Louis XII.  on  a  mission  to  Venice; 
after  fulfilling  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  Leo  X.gave 
him  the  direction  of  the  Greek  college  which  he  had  just 
founded.  In  1518  Lascaris  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
employed,  together  with  Budsus,  in  collecting  and  arranging 
the  royal  library  of  Fonlainebleau ;  alter  which  Francis  1. 
sent  him  again  to  Venice  as  bis  ambassador.  At  last  Pupo 
Paul  HI.  having  pressed  him  very  urgently  to  come  to 
Rome,  Lascoria  set  out,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age 
and  his  infirmities;  but  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome  he  died,  in  1335,  being  about  ninety  years  of  age. 
Lascaris  published  or  edited  the  following  Greek  works : — 
'  The  Hymns  of  Callimachus,'  with  scholia ; '  Corameutariei 
on  Sophocles  ;*  a  Greek  Anthology,  fuU  1 494 ;  '  Scholia  on 
the  Iliad.'  and  a  dissertation,  with  the  title,  *  Homericarum 
Quaestionum  et  de  Nympharum  aniro  inOdysseeaOpuscu- 
lum,*  Rome,  1518.  Some  otlier  works  are  also  attributed 
to  lAscaris,  such  as  *  De  veiis  Grtecfu-um  Literarum  formis 
ac  causis  apud  Antiquos,'  Paris,  153G,  and  a  collection  of 
epigrams  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris,  1527. 

LASER,  a  highly  esteemed  gum-resin  among  the  an- 
tients,  which  had  become  rue  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but 
whidi  is  described  by  DiosGorides(tib.  iii.,  c  84),  and  still  more 
AiUy  by  Theophiastus,  under  the  name  of  ailpluon  (viX^f, 
lib.  vi.,  e.  3).  lu  the  edition  of  Bodiaus  Stapel  a  most  ela- 
borate dissertation  may  be  seen,  in  whidi  af^rently  almost 
everything  that  occurs  respecting  it  in  antient  authors  is 
brought  together.  Though  tlie  whole  plant  appears  latterly 
to  have  been  called  silphion,  this  name  was  originally  that 
of  the  root.  The  stem  of  the  plant  is  called  magudaris 
(ftayviaflic)  by  Theophrastus,  the  leaf  m4speton  {fianrtrov), 
the  seed  phyllon  (^vWov).  These  names  are  however  dtlTer- 
eiitly  applied  by  other  authors.  Laser  was  subsequently 
called  lasaron,  and  was  applied  to  the  juice  alone.  This  was 
in  such  high  estimation  as  to  have  been  sold  for  its  weight  in 
^Id,  having  many  marvelloua  prc^rties  ascribed  (o  it,  but 
it  was  probimly  useful  only  as  a  stimulant  to  some  of  the  func- 
tionsandasan antispasmodic  Theoountry whereitwaspro- 
duced  has  been  clearly  laid  down  as  the  Cyrenaica  region  and 
the  phyatcdana  of  Qyren^  we  know,  early  attained  a  high 
reputation.  Ilieophi^tU8give8awidfl|r«Kt«Bti^^btfrit>tUiait 
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along  the  nMtfa  of  AfHca,  stating  at  the  aame  time  that 
tbo  greater  portion  was  collected  near  the  Syites.  Dioa- 
coridea  gives  Syria,  Armenia,  Media,  and  Libya  as  the 
countries  whence  it  was  procured.  The  produce  of  thia 
plant  having  been  so  valuable,  it  necessarily  became  a 
considerable  source  of  revenue,  and  was  represented  on  the 
coins  of  Cyrene  [vol.  viii.,  p.  266] ;  another  is  represented  iu 
the  above  edition  of  Theaphrattiu  (p.  598)  with  the  head  of 
a  beardless  man  on  thft  obverse,  while  a  third  is  described 
OS  figured  in  Viviani's  *  Flora  Libyca,*  in  wbioh  the  figure  is 
beanled,  bnt  in  all  the  phint  is  exactly  the  same. 

From  the  descriptioiu  and  representations  of  the  plant 
on  those  coins,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  one  of  the 
Umbellifers,  and  it  has  successively  been  thought  to  be 
jAserpitium  Siler  and  gitmmiferum,  Ligusticum  lati- 
folium.  Ferula  tijt^taim.  Sec.    But  as  the  natural  history  of 
the  countries  becomes  investigated,  vhence  the  antients 
obtained  the  substances  they  have  described,  these  doubts 
give  way  to  certainties,  or  very  near  approximations  to  the 
truth.    Delia  Cello,  who  travelled  in '  the  Cyrenaica  in 
I8I7,  having  found  an  umbeUiferous  plant  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Gjrrene*  and  the  only  one  at  all  resembliDK  the 
representation  on  the  coins,  would  appear  to  have  Anally 
dtitermined  the  question.  This  plant  has  been  described  by 
Vivian!,  in  his  *  Flora  libyca,  and  named  7%»p>itu  SH- 
phion  ;  it  is  very  closely  allied  to  T.  garganim  of  De  Can- 
dolle,  and  a  description  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Lindley's 
'Flora  Medica,' p.  52.  The  root  is  said  to  yield  a  juice  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  is 
po^i^essed  of  very  valuable  medical  properties.   M.  Pacho, 
who  travelled  subsequently  in  the  same  country,  thinks  he 
has  found  the  Laser,  or  Laso^itium,  in  Cyrenaica  and  Mar- 
marico,  and  has  called  the  plant  Laserpitivm  Deriaa. 
(Voyagedafi*  la  Cyrenaique,  Paris,  1827.) 

There  apftear  however  to  have  been  from  the  earliest 
times  two  kinds  of  Laser.   Thus  Ptiny, '  Diu  jam  non 
aliud  ad  nos  iavehitur  laser,  quam  quod  in  Perside  aut 
Media  et  Armenia  naseitur  large,  sed  multo  infra  Cyrena- 
icura.*    DioHoridw  idso  states  some  to  have  been  procured 
from  Armenia  and  Media.   Hence  it  is  probable  that  some 
similar  substance  was  substituted  for  the  more  highly  es- 
teemed Cyrenaican  juice,  when  this  became  scarce.  There 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  assaTcBtida  was  at  one  time 
substituted  for  it,  at  least  since  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  for 
Avicenna  describes  his  kulteet,  which  ia  assaf<£tida,  as  of 
two  kinds,  one  fcetid,  and  the  other  frag^rant,  the  latter  from 
the  '  regio  Cbiruana '  in  the  Latin  translation  ;  while  Anjidan, 
which  are  the  seeds  of  the  assafcetida  plant,  are  translated 
Laserpitium.    That  assafcetida  was  an  article  of  export 
from  Persia  in  very  euly  times,  we  know,  from  seeing  it 
noticed  in  the  Sanscrit  Amara  Kosha,  which  is  at  least  of 
as  early  a  date  as  the  eomm«noament  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  j  nice  and  seeds  of  the  assaftBtida  are  likewise  both  used 
as  medicinal  substances,  and  the  former  esteemed  even  as 
a  condiment  by  Asiatic  natives.   While  the  root  of  the 
Silphium,  which  grew  on  Paropamisus  with  pines,  is  men- 
tioned bvArrian  as  affording  food  to  numerous  herds  of 
cattle.    This  has  boen  stated  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  to  be  the 
cage,  even  in  the  present  day,  with  another  umbelliferous 
plant  in  the  same  r^tons,  that  is,  Prango$  poAujorni,  which 
is  therefore  conjectured  by  Dr.  Royla  to  be  one  of  the  kinds 
of  Silphium. 
LASIOPY'GA.  [Pyoatrrix] 
LASSO,  ORLANDO  DI  (or  Orlandns  Lasstia.  a  very 
distimpiishsd  name  in  musical  history)  was  born  in  1580, 
at  Mons  in  Flanders,  but,  says  Thuanus,  was,  on  account 
of  his  fine  voice,  fwced  away,  while  a  hoy,  by  Ferdinand 
Gonzago,  and  detained  by  htm  in  Sicily  and  in  Italy.  After- 
Tardg,  continues  the  same  historian,  being  grown  up.  he 
langht  during  two  years  at  Rome.   He  then  travelled  in 
France  and  England  with  Julius  Camar  Brancatius,  and 
subsequently  lived  some  years  at  Antwerp.    On  the  invita- 
tion of  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  he  next  proceeded  to  Mu- 
nich, where  he  married.    But  Charles  IX.  of  France,  who 
not  only  consented  to  but  assisted  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  whose  conscience- pangs,  like  those  of  Saul, 
afimiited  of  no  alleviation,  save  that  afforded  by  music, 
offered  Orlando  tile  high  and  lucrative  situation  of  mai/re- 
^e-ehapelle  at  his  court,  which  the  oomposer  accepted,  and, 
^th  his  fonily,  wag  on  his  way  to  Paris,  when  the  death  of 
the  king  arrested  hi»  progress,  and  he  returned  to  Munich, 
vhera  m  diad  in  1684,  having  long  eiijoyed  so  high  n  ropU' 
tttim,  that »  poet  laid  ^  him— 


'  Stia  LU«  OrlAUdu  Lusuj  qui  teenat  crMn. 

His  compositions  are  very  numerous,  and  all  .show  great 
knowle^e  of  his  art,  much  invention,  and  a  manly  deter- 
mination not  to  be  shackled  by  the  rules  and  exan:.plea  of 
the  bigoted  musicians  of  his  time.  *  He  was  the  first  great 
improver  of  figurate  music,'  Sir  John  Hawkins  remarks ; 
and  Dr.  Bumey  tells  us  that  in  his  songa  alia  Napolitana 
'  the  ehromatic  accidental  semitones  are  expressed  by  a 
sharp,  and  no  longer  left  to  the  mercy  and  ugaoity  fji  the 
singer,  as  was  before  the  constant  custom."  Aftier  his  death, 
Rudolph,  his  eldest  son.  published  a  collection  of  hia  woilu. 
in  seven  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Magnum  Oput  musi- 
eum  Orkmdi  de  Lasso,  compiectens  onmet  conftone*  qua9 
Moietas  vulgo  vacant,  a  2  ad  12  roe..  &e. ;  and  at  Munich 
is  proMrved  among  the  musical  archives  a  precious  manu- 
script of  his  compositions,  ornamented  with  superb  vignettes. 
In  the  British  Museum  is  a  lAtin  motet  by  Orlan^;  and 
specimens  of  his  genius  are  given  b;  Hawkins  and  Biumey, 
in  their  histories  of  music. 

LATAKIA.  [Syria.] 

LATAKOO.  or  L^TAKOO.  are  two  towns  in  the  cen- 
tral port  of  Southern  Africa,  about  20  miles  distant  from 
each  other.  The  south-western  is  ealled  New  Latakoo,  or 
Kuruman.  They  are  situated  east  of  24°  E.  long.,  and  near 
27**  S.  ixL,  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  theAtlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans,  and  not  far  from  the  line  which  separates 
the  western  deserts  fh>m  the  better-watered  and  more  popu- 
lous districts  which  extend  eastward  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  latter  seem  to  have  a  much  more  broken  and  hilly 
surface  than  the  sandy  districts  on  the  west  These  two 
towns,  like  some  others  in  this  part  of  the  world,  must  be 
considered  as  the  first  attempts  of  the  wandering  nations 
inhabiting  this  country  to  form  fixed  settlements.  In  1814 
each  of  them  contained  a  population  of  about  5000  souls, 
and  consisted  of  low  and  dirty  huts. 

LATA'NIA.  a  genus  of  Palms  of  the  tribe  Boraaaineee  of 
Martins,  which  bu  been  ao  called  from  the  name  laUmim', 
of  one  of  the  species  L.  borbonica,  indigenous  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon.  The  other  species,  L.  rubra,  a  much  smaller 
plant,  and  remarkable  for  its  rod-coloured  leaves,  is  a  native 
of  the  Isle  of  France.  Both  are  moderate  sized,  with  all 
the  leaves  of  a  palmate  fen  shape,  the  flowers  yellow,  and 
the  drupes  yellowish  coloured.  The  leaves,  like  those  of 
other  palms,  are  employed  by  the  natives  for  covering  their 
huts,  as  well  as  for  making  fans  and  umbrellas.  The  leaf- 
stalks are  split  and  employed  for  making  baskets,  sieves, 
&c.  The  neshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  astringent,  and  the 
kernel  bitter  and  purgative;  and  the  sap  is  possessed  of 
remarkable  antiscorbutic  properties,  accoming  to  the  state- 
ment of  French  autlmrs. 

LATSRAN,  the  name  of  a  church.  Basilica  Latwanen- 
sis,  with  a  palace  and  other  hnfldings  annexed  to  i^aitnated 
at  the  south-eastern  exfremity  of  Rome,  near  the  walb  of 
Aurelian  and  Honorius,  in  the  older  and  now  desolate  part 
of  the  city.  This  group  of  buildings  is  called  '  in  Laterano,' 
from  being  built  on  the  estate  once  belonging  to  Plautius 
Loteranus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero  (Tacitus, 
Ann.,  XV.  60).  It  appears  that  the  later  emperors  had  a 
palace  on  the  spot,  and  that  Constantino  had  a  cluvch  or 
chapel  annexed  to  the  palace.  This  was  the  begimin^  of 
the  splendid  church  of  St.  John  in  Laterano.  Constantme, 
<»*  some  of  his  successors,  gave  up  the  palace  to  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  and  the  Latento,  till  the  beginning  of  the  fbur- 
teenth  century,  was  the  residence  of  the  popes,  who  en- 
larged the  a<ljoining  church  at  difierent  times,  and  made  it 
their  eptseopal  or  patriarchal  church,  which  it  continues  to 
be.  The  pope,  in  his  quality  of  bishop  of  Rome,  goes  to 
take  solemn  possession  of  it  after  his  election,  and  he  oflict- 
ates  there  on  certain  great  festivals,  fbr  which  reason  it  is 
styled  the  head  church  in  the  world, '  Ecdlesiarum^  Urbis  et 
OrbiH  Mater  et  Caput.' 

Many  councils  have  been  held  in  the  palace  of  the  La- 
tcran,  five  of  which  are  styled  CEcumenic,  or  universal,  at 
least  for  the  Western  church,  and  some  of  them  were  held 
in  the  moit  important  periods  in  church  history;  two  of 
them,  concerning  the  quarrel  with  Henry  IV.  end  V.  of 
Germany,  about  tbo  investitures,  the  council  of  1179  against 
the  Waldenses  and  Alhieenaes,  and  above  all  the  Concilium 
Lateronense  of  1815  held  by  Innocent  III.,  which  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  a  thousand  fathers,  and  in  which  the 
Albigenses  were  condemned  and  the  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation  was  defined.  The  palace  of  thv-Lateran  fell  to 
iruin  during  the  long  rosidenac^ti^  B9Pe»*0@^*@* 
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the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  fire  broke  out  in  1308,  irhich 
consumed  tbe  greater  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  church.  The 
church  vaa  restored,  but  the  palace  was  abandoned,  and 
Gref^ry  XI..  when  he  transferred  the  papal  see  to  Rome  in 
1377,  fixed  his  residance  in  tbe  Vatican  palace,  which  then 
came  to  be  considered  as  the  residence  of  the  pontiffs  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  they  went  to  reside  on  the  Qui- 
rinal.  Sixtus  V.  however  in  1586  ordered  a  new  palace  to 
he  built  next  to  the  Lateran  church,  which  was  not  flnishod 
until  more  than  a  century  after  his  death,  and  is  that  which 
now  exists.  It  is  used  at  present  as  an  asylum  for  the  poor ; 
and  there  is  also  a  large  hospital  on  the  other  side  of  the 
square.  The  whole  vast  mass  of  buildings  called  by  tlie 
name  of  Lateran  has  been  much  clutnsed  from  what  it 
was  when  the  popes  resided  here.  Tbe  old  plan  and  fitmier 
appearance  of  the  ^ce  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Rai- 
poni, '  De  Basilica  et  Patriarchio  Lateranense,'  libri  iv., 
Rome*  1696.  The  interior  of  the  Basilica,  or  church,  in  its 
iiffesent  state,  was  completed  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Clement  VIII.  and  Innocent  X.,  and  the  splendid  front 
was  raised  by  Clement  XII.  The  church  lus  fi\%  aisles, 
and  is  enriched  with  pilUrs  of  valuable  and  rare  marble, 
statues,  paintings,  gildings,  and  bronzes.  The  middle  gate, 
which  is  of  bronze,  and  of  masterly  workmanship,  was 
taken  from  the  iSmilian  Basilica  in  the  Forum.  The 
statue  of  Constantine,  under  the  portico,  was  found  in  the 
Thermie  of  that  emperor  on  the  Quirinat  Mount.  The 
ceiling  of  the  centre  aisle,  which  is  carved  and  gilt,  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  Europe.  The  bronze  mausoleum  of  Martin 
V.  is  in  the  central  aisle.  Among  the  side  chapels  that 
belonging  to  tlieCorsini  family  is  one  of  tbe  richest  in 
Rome ;  tue  pillan,  walls,  and  pavement  are  of  valuable 
stones,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Clement  XII.  (Corstni)  con- 
sists of  a  beautiftil  urn  of  porphyry,  which  hiy  under  tbe 
poi-tico  of  the  Pantheon.  The  altar  of  the  sacrament  is 
adorned  with  four  lluted  columns  of  gilt  bronze,  which,  it  is 
said,  cjme  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinug.  Tbe 
cluistei-d,  which  date  fi-om  the  thirteenth  century,  have  some 
curious  monuments  of  the  middle  ages.  In  every  respect 
the  church  of  the  Lateran  is  one  of  tbe  most  interesting 
in  a  city  abounding  with  magnificent  churches. 

The  obelisk  of  Syene  granite  which  stands  in  the  square 
at  tbe  hack  of  the  church  » the  highest  in  Rome,  and  perba]^ 
in  tlie  world :  its  shaft,  which  is  broken  into  three  pieces,  is 
1115  feet  7  inches  English  in  height,  and  37  feet  6  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  base;  the  whole  height  of  the 
obelisk,  pedestal  and  ornaments  included,  is  about  150  feet. 
This  obelisk  was  brought  by  Constantine  from  Heliopolis 
to  Alexandria,  and  Conslantius  had  it  removed  to  Rome  in 
a  galley  built  for  the  purpose,  rowed  by  300  men:  after 
ascending  the  Tiber  the  obelisk  was  conveyed  on  rollers 
through  the  gate  of  Ostia  and  the  Piscina  Publiua  into  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  was  raised  by  a  very  laborious  process 
which  is  described  by  AmmianusMaiceliinus.  The  obelisk 
is  covered  from  the  base  to  the  verv  pointed  top  with  ex- 
quisite sculptures,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  contain  the 
inscription  which  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Hermapion, 
and  which  records  the  victories  of  Rhamses,  but  Champol- 
lion  sua  that  the  Lateran  obelisk  was  raised  in  honour  of 
Thoudnosis  11. 

The  Baptistery  of  Constantine,  which  adjoins  the  church, 
is  rich  in  marble  pillars  and  paintings,  and  it  contains  the 
oldest  baptismal  fount  which  was  used  in  Rome. 

The  church  of  St.  John  in  Laterano  is  collegiate :  its 
chapter  of  canons  and  prebendaries,  instituted  by  Boniface 
VIII.  in  1300,  has  at  its  head  a  Cardinal  Archpriest. 

Near  this  church  is  a  detached  building  called  La  Scala 
Santo,  because  thestaircase  in  it  is  said  to  contain  a  number 
of  steps  ihmi  the  houso  of  Pilate,  which  Jesus  Christ  as- 
cended, and  which  are  hold  in  great  veneration.  Pious 
people  ascend  them  on  their  knees,  and  to  prevent  the  steps 
from  being  worn  out,  tliey  have  been  covered  with  boards. 

The  gate  of  San  Giovanni,  through  which  passes  the 
Jiigh  road  to  Naples,  is  the  antient  Porta  Asinaria,  and  the 
first  object  that  strikes  tho  traveller  on  entering  Rome  by 
it  is  the  handsome  Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  with  its  adjoin- 
ing palace  and  oiher  builtli"e«  ^'?"^fS  tho  slope  of  the 
Coelian  Hill,  and  reiidured  >mpo«ng     »neir  appear- 

ance from  standing  insulated,  w  the  midst  of  solitary  fields 
and  gardens  which  occupy  a"  *^  ^«>e- 
LATHE.  [Kent.] 
LATHE.  [TvRmjta.] 
LATHRU.  [MiTK-zcArio*-] 


LATIMER,  HUGH,  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  son  ot 
a  farmer  in  Leioestershiie,  was  bom  about  the  year  1472. 
He  was  educated  first  at  a  grammar-school,  and  afterwards 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  degree,  previous  to  entering 
into  holy  orders.  Thepreacldng  of  Bilney  directed  his  at- 
tention to  errors  in  thedfoctrinesand  discipline  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  the  subject  soon  engrossed  his  mind,  and  his 
'heretical  preaching,'  as  it  was  then  called,  caused  a  re- 
monstrance to  be  mado  by  tbe  divines  of  Cambridge  to  the 
diocesan  bishop  of  Ely,  and  hia  interference  was  requested. 
The  bishop,  a  mild  and  moderate  man,  visited  Cambridge, 
but  used  no  further  harshness  towards  him  than  to  forbid 
his  preaching  within  the  diocese,  an  obstacle  which  he 
overcame  by  gaining  the  use  of  a  pulpit  in  a  monastery 
exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Latimer's  eloquence, 
his  moral  conduct  and  kindness  of  disposition,  together 
with  the  merits  of  his  cause,  gained  him  a  large  number  of 
hearers.  He  was  at  this  time  a  person  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  esteemed  worthy  of  persecution,  and  was  dealt 
with  accordingly,  but  it  was  not  until  Henry  VUL  had  been 
thirty  years  uiion  the  throne,  that  he  became  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  principal  reformers. 

Cromwell,  the  king's  fiivourite,  had  already  given  him  a 
benefice  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  had  preached  the  Reformed 
doctrines  with  such  plainness  as  to  cadse  the  bishops  to 
cite  him  to  London  to  answer  for  his  heretical  opinions. 
Cromwell  continued  afterwards  to  be  his  friend  and  patron : 
he  rescued  him  from  the  perilsof  the  citation,  recommended 
him  to  Anne  Boleyn,  who  appointed  him  her  ebaidain,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  biahopne  of  Worcester  was  conferred 
on  him  (1535).  The  duties  of  this  see  he  nerflMined  in  the 
most  active  and  exemplary  manner,  and  wliile  bdding 
visitations,  giving  instructions,  and  correcting  abuses,  never 
failed  to  promote  the  Reformation  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  Thus  did  he  employ  himself  for  three  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  passed  the  act  of  (he  Six  Articles 
(Burnet,  vol.  i.),  from  which  he  so  totally  dissented,  that  he 
resigned  his  bishopric.  Sliaxton,  bishop  of  Winchester,  fol- 
lowed his  example,  but  Cranmer  retained  his  ofilce. 

Latimer  now  sought  retirement  in  the  country,  where  he 
would  have  continued  to  reside,  had  not  an  accident  befallen 
him,  the  effeeta  of  which  he  thought  the  skill  of  London 
sui^eoiM  would  alleviate.  He  arriii'ed  in  Londrai  when  the 
power  of  Cromwell  wag  nearly  at  ui  end,  and  the  tnaatery 
in  the  hands  of  Gardiner,  who  no  sooner  discovered  him  in 
hia  privacy,  than  he  procured  accusations  to  he  made  against 
him  for  bis  objections  to  the  Six  Articles,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Different  causes  being  alleged 
against  him,  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  six  years  ;  and  not 
until  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  did  he  obtain  his  iibcrn- 
lion.  Tbe  parliament  then  offered  to  restore  him  to  bis  see, 
but  be  was  obstinate  in  his  refusal  to  receive  it :  hia  great 
age,  he  said,  made  him  desirous  of  privacy.  In  this  i'ei<rii 
we  find  him  the  accuser  of  Bonner,  occasionally  the  adviFur 
of  the  kin^  and  continually  the  strenuous  reprover  of  the 
vicea  of  the  age ;  but  the  reign  was  short,  and  with  it  ex- 
pired Latimer's  prosperity.  In  July,  1553,  king  Edwonl 
died ;  in  September  Mary  had  begun  to  tako  vengeance 
on  the  Reformers,  and  among  others  Latimer  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Though  be  was  at  least  eighty  years 
oM,  noconsideration  was  shown  for  his  greatage;  and  he  was 
sent  to  Oxford  to  dispute  on  the  corporal  presence.  He  had 
never  been  accounted  very  learned :  he  had  not  used  Latin 
much,  he  told  them,  these  twenty  years,  and  was  not  able 
to  dispute;  but  he  would  declare  his  faith,  and  then  tlioy 
might  do  as  they  pleased.  He  declared,  that  be  thought 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  to  be  only  spiritual : 
'  he  enlarged  much  ^inst  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  mass ;  aii>] 
lamented  tliat  they  had  changed  the  communion  into  a 
private  mass ;  that  they  had  ti^Len  the  cup  away  from  the 
people ;  and,  instead  of  service  in  a  known  tongue,  were 
bringing  the  nation  to  a  woiahip  that  they  did  not  undei^ 
stand.*   (Burnet,  vol.  ii.>  They  laughed  at  him,  and  t<dd 


him  to  answer  their  arguments ;  he  reminded  them  that  be 
was  old,  and  that  his  memory  harl  £uled ;  tlie  lai^hter  bow- 
ever  continued,  and  there  was  great  disorder,  perpetual 
shoutings,  tauntings,  and  reproaches.  When  he  was  asked 
whether  he  would  abjure  his  principles,  he  only  answered. 
1  thank  God  most  heartily  that  he  hath  prolonged  my  life  , 
to  this  end,  that  I  may  in  this  case  glonfy  God  with  this 
Kind  of  death.'  On  the  16lh  of  October,  1555,  he  was  led 
to  the  stake  with  Ridley,  _gunpowder  being  fkstened  about 
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4ame,  a&d  he  died  immediately.  Latimer  published  several 
of  hisMrmoos  at  different  times.  They  have  been  reprinted 
io  2  vols.  8va,  London,  1825. 

Latimer  \ras  remarkable  for  moral  excellence  and  sim- 
plicity rather  than  for  learning,  and  for  zeal  rather  than  for 
ability:  he  was  a  good  but  not  a  great  man.  (Burnet's 
R^muUion;  Le  Bas's  Vraameri  MoRri,  Die. 

Hittorique;  Biog.  Die.) 

LATl'NI  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  knoirn 
nations  of  Italy,  who  are  said  to  have  come  down  at  some 
remote  timo.  long  before  the  building  of  Rome,  from  the 
central  Apennines  in  the  ueigbbourhood  of  Reate  (the  mo- 
dern RieLi),  into  the  lower  country  between  the  Anio,  the 
Tiber,  the  Alban  Mountains,  and  the  sea,  which  was  ailer- 
waids  called  Latium.    Varro^  who  derived  his  information 
frcim  the  old  traditions  existing  at  Rome  in  his  time,  says 
that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  aborigines  or  oldest  inhabit- 
ants of  the  peninsula,  who  were  considered  by  some  as  in- 
di^enEc  or  autochthones  of  the  country,  whilst  others,  and 
Dionysius  amon^  the  rest,  thought  that  they  were  descend- 
ants of  an  Arcadian  colony  settled  in  Italy  long  before  the 
Trojaji  war,  and  identical  with  tlie  QSnotrians.  These  abo- 
rigines met  in  the  lowlands  the  Siculi,  who  are  represented 
by  some  as  a  colony  from  the  Wes^  perhaps  from  Spain, 
and  by  others  as  indigenous  in  Italy,  and  identical  with  the 
Tyrrheni.   These  Siculi,  or  Siceli,  were  partly  driven  by 
the  aborigines  to  the  southwards,  and  the  rest  amalga- 
mated with  the  new  comers,  and  thus  the  nation  was  formed 
called   afterwards  Latini  Prisci,  and  by  Ennius  called 
Cctsci,  which  in  the  Sabine  or  Oscan  language,  according 
to  Varro,  meant  old,  or  the  earliest,  and  the  word  is  still 
nsed.  as  Micali  observes,  in  the  dialects  of  the  Papal  provinces 
of  Sabinaand  Umbria  in  the  same  sense.   These  Latins 
appear  to  have  formed  their  settlements  in  the  lowlands  by 
small  comraunitiss,  perhaps  small  tribes  or  even  families,  a 
circumstance  which  would  account  for  the  great  number  of 
villages  or  towns  spread  over  a  limited  surmee.   Several  of 
these  became  in  course  of  time  considerable  places,  long 
before  the  existence  of  Rome.    Such  were  Laurentum,  La- 
nuvium,  Lavinium,  Aricia,  Gabii,  Tusculum,  Tibur,  Prae- 
neste,  L^bicum,  Collatia,  Cora,  Sec.  [Latiuu.]  The  story  of 
^neas  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  assisting  the  La- 
tins against  the  Rutuli,  and  marrying  Lavinia,  the  daughter 
of  King  Latmus,  is  probably  an  embellishment  invented 
in  aftertimes  by  Roman  pride  or  Greek  flattery.  [jEneas.] 
Somo  of  the  earlier  Greek  writers  said  that  Rome  was  a 
Greek  colony.    (Niebubr,  History  qf  Rome,  vol.  i.,  '  The 
Preliminary  History  of  Rome.')   Parties  of  Greek  or  Tro- 
jan emigrants  may  have  landed  on  the  coast  of  Latium  at 
various  times,  and  given  rise  to  these  vai'ious  stories.  That 
there  was  «  strong  mixture  of  Grecian  blood  in  the  Latin 
race  seems  not  to  be  doubted,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
elementary  parts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  proves 
at  least  that  those  who  used  these  tongues  were  sprung 
from  or  related  to  a  common  stock.   [Lahguagb.]  The 
I^tin  communities  were  united  by  religious  rites.   Cato  in 
his '  Origines'  says  that  the  temple  of  Diaua  io  a  grove  near 
Aricia  was  resorted  to  for  their  common  sacrifices  by  the 
Aricini,  the  Tusculani,  the  people  of  Lanuvium,  of  Lauren- 
tum, of  C!ora,  and  also  by  the  Rutuli,  a  people  at  one  time 
distinct  from  the  early  Latins,  and  inhabiting  a  nook  of 
land  near  the  sea-coast,  between  the  Latins  ana  the  Volsci, 
and  whose  capital  was  Ardea.    The  Numicius  was  tl^ 
boundary  between  the  Rutuli  and  theLatins  of  Laurentum. 
The  Rutuli  are  mentioned  as  a  wealthy  people  in  the 
third  century  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Tarquioius  Superbus 
(Livy,  i.  57);  their  Wealth  was  probably  the  fruit  of  their 
niaritime  trade,  Ardea  is  said  to  have  sent  a  colony  to 
Saguntum  in  Spain.   The  Rutuli  however  appear  also  as 
forming  part  of  the  Latin  (Ikinfedei'ation,  and  there  was  a 
tetnple  dedicated  to  Venus  between  Lavinium  and  Ardea 
which  was  under  the  care  of  the  Ardeatcs,  and  whither  all 
the  Latin  communities  sent  deputies  on  particular  occca- 
lions.    At  other  times  the  deputies  of  the  Latin  towns  as- 
sembled at  the  Lucus  Ferontins,  where  the  wood  of  Marino 
now  is.  (Livy,  i.,  50;  vii.,  25.)    The  indigenous  deities  of 
the  Latins  were  Satumus,  who  ^rst  taught  agriculture  to 
their  ancestm  the  abor^nes,  Janus,  and  raunu^  who 
delivered  bis  oracular  answers  flrom  the  depth  of  the  forest 
of  Albunea,  Venus  and  others  appear  to  have  been  of  later 
introduction  into  the  Latin  mythology. 

The  Latini  ace  described  as  a  race  robust,  hardy,  frugal, 
ud  warlike,  and  their  early  imion  witb  RomcL  gnat  part  of 
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whose  population  was  recruited  amongst  them,  contributed 

mainly  to  the  growth  and  success  of  that  republic.  Their 
morals  were  simple ;  it  is  recorded  by  Athen»us  and  A. 
Gellius,  on  the  testimony  of  earlier  writers,  that  their 
women  did  not  drink  wine,  and  the  custom  of  being  saluted 
on  the  cheek  by  their  relatives  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
du<Md  in  order  to  ascertain  their  abstemiousness.  Their 
towns  were  strong,  both  by  their  position  and  their  massive 
walls,  traces  of  which  atiU  exist  on  the  sites  of  antient  Pr»- 
nesle,  Tusculum,  and  other  pUices  of  dotes  anterior  to  Rome, 
and  are  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  preceded 
the  Latini,  and  have  been  confounded  with  the  Pelasgians. 
Tho  foundation  of  Alba  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  but 
the  fact  of  its  being  an  important  town  several  centuries 
before   the  existence  of  Rome  is  indubitable.  [Aiba 
LoNQA.]   Whether  Alba  was  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  CJon- 
fedemtion,  or  was  the  centre  of  another  confederation  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Latins  though  connected  with  it,  has 
been  a  matter  of  doubt.   Niebuhr  adopts  the  latter  supposi- 
tion.  A  distinction  is  made  by  Livy  between  the  Albans 
and  Latins.  The  dictator  of  Alba  is  not  called  the  dictator 
of  the  Latins.  The  founders  of  Alba  were  either  emigrants 
from  Lavinium,  who  built  a  town  and  set  up  an  independ- 
ent slats  fbr  themselves,  according  to  Liv/s  story  of  As- 
canius,  or  they  were  strangers,  probably  a  tribe  from 
the  mountains,  who  built  a  new  town,  which  in  course  of 
time  ruled  over  part  of  lalium  and  sent  colonies  to  Lavi- 
nium and  other  places  on  the.  coast  which  had  become 
deserted.    Alba  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  thirty  colonies, 
and  a  like  number  of  thirty  towns  is  mentioned  as  consti* 
tuting  the  Latin  confederation  in  the  Roman  period. 

Passing  over  the  obscure  period  between  the  building  of 
Alba  and  that  of  Rome,  we  find  tho  Latins  coming  into 
contact  with  the  latter  city,  which,  although  built  on  Latin 
ground,  and  itself  a  colony  of  Alba,  paid  no  great  deference 
to  its  mother-country  or  elder  neighbours.  Rome,  according 
to  tradition,  was  a  city  of  refUge,  and  its  population  a  medley 
of  various  races,  wlu  did  not  acknowledge  any  ties  with 
or  duties  towards  others.  Their  first  quarrel  was  with  the 
Sabines,  with  whom  afterwards  thoy  made  en  alliance; 
next  with  the  Etruscan  townships  bordering  on  the  Tiber, 
and  the  turn  of  the  Latins  came  later.  We  find  Rome  in 
alliance  with  Lavinium,  notwithstanding  the  murder  of 
Tatiua,  the  Sabine  kmg.  and  tho  ally  and  partner  of  Romu- 
lus, which  had  occurred  there  out  of  private  revenge. 

Under  Tullus  Hostilius  war  broke  out  between  Rome 
and  Alba,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Alba  and  the 
removal  of  the  inhabitants  to  Rome.  The  other  Latin  cities 
appear  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  but  on  the  con- 
trary entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome.  (Livy,  L  32.) 
In  the  following  reign  of  Ancus  Maretus,  the  first  war 
of  the  Latins  against  Rome  is  mentioned :  the  result  was 
that  Politorium,  Tellense,  and  Ficana  were  taken  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  inhabitants  transferred  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  settled  on  Mount  Aveniine.  Tarquinius  the 
elder,  the  successor  of  Ancus,  attacked  the  Latin  towns  se- 
parately, and  look  Appiola,  Corniculum,  Cameria,  Ficulnea 
vetU3,'Crustumenum,  Ameriola,  MeduUia,  and  Nomentum, 
after  which  peace  was  made,  but  it  is  not  said  on  what  con- 
ditions. Servius  TuUius  obtained,  by  agreement  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Latin  cities,  what  his  predecessors  could  not 
obtain  by  force,  namely,  that  the  Latins  should  unite  with 
the  Romans  in  building  a  temple  to  Diana  en  the  Aventine, 
to  be  common  to  both  people.  This  was  consiflered  as  an 
acknowledgement  that  Rome  was  the  bead  of  the  Latin 
nation.  The  Sabines  were  also  included  in  the  compact 
and  the  temple  was  declared  to  he  an  inviolable  asylum  for 
individuals  of  the  three  nations.  It  was  likewise  agreed 
that,  after  the  annual  sacrifices,  conferences  should  be  held 
between  the  deputies  of  the  various  nations,  and  matters  in 
dispute  should  be  settled  in  a  friendly  manner.  This  wise 
measure  greatly  contributed  to  consolidate  the  strength  of 
fiLome.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  that 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  to  himself 
a  party  among  the  leaders  of  the  Latin  towns,  and  had  given 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Momilius,  one  of  their  chieft* 
convoked  them  to  an  assembly  in  the  wood  of  Fnentina, 
whcffe  he  got  rid  by  an  atrocious  stratagem  of  Tumus  Hw- 
donitts  of  Aricia,  who  is  represented  as  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  among  theLatins.  (Livy,  i.,  50,  51.)  Tarqnin 
then  persuaded  flie  Latins  not  only  to  renew  the  treaty  with 
Rome,  but  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  princeps,  or  chief, 
and  to  send  theh:  youUt  to  serve  no  longer  as  auxiliaries,  but 
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mixed  viih  the  Romans  in  the  same  legion.  He  united  a 
century  of  Latins  and  a  century  of  Romans  in  every  mani- 
ple commanded  by  a  Roman  centurion.  All  this,  together 
with  his  treatment  of  Gabii,  sliowa  that  Tarquin  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  real  master  of  Latium.  Tarquin 
also  oaaumod  the  preiidency  of  the  Feris  Latinss,  or  festi* 
TaU  of  the  Latin  state,  vhicn  by  an  antient  usage  were  held 
onoe  a  year  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  were 
dedic^ed  to  Jupiter  Latiaris  or  Latialis ;  and  he  made  these 
solemnities  common  to  the  Romans,  the  Latini,  and  tlie 
HcnncL  Deputies  from  the  three  nations  and  from  otlier 
allied  districts  attended,  each  bringing  their  victims.  The 
sacrifices  lasted  three  days,  some  say  six,  after  which  a  '  vis- 
ceratio,*  or  distribution  of  meat,  took  place  among  the  de- 
puties. These  ferise  continued,  hating  some  temporary  in- 
terruptions, to  be  held  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  and  one  of  the  two  consuls  alw»'$  attended 
them.  (Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor^t  i.,  6 ;  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  6 ; 
DivinaL,  i,,  II.) 

After  the  expulsion  of  tbeTarquins,  the  Latin  cities,  partly 
to  froe  themselves  from  Roman  sufvemacy,  and  partly  in- 
stigated by  Mamilius,  Tatquin's  son-in-law,  and  the  other 
connexions  of  the  Tarquins,  rose  in  arms,  and  a  war  ensued 
between  them  and  Rome,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Latin  forces  by  the  Roman  dictator  Posthumius, 
near  the  lake  R^illus,  between  Labicum  and  Crabii,  b.c. 
499.  Peace  was  made  three  years  after,  on  condition  that 
the  Latins  should  expel  the  refugee  partisans  of  the  Tar- 
quitis.  These  lenient  conditions  were  probably  agreed  to 
by  Rome,  from  apprehension  of  the  approaching  struggle 
with  the  Volsci.  A  few  years  later,  under  the  consul- 
ship of  Spurius  Cassius  and  Poatumus  Cominius,  a  solemn 

*  foedus,'  or  treaty  of  alliance,  was  made  between  Rome 
and  the  Latins,  by  which  was  renewed  the  isopolitan  fran- 
chise formerly  existing  in  the  time  of  Servius  in  each  of 
the  two  nations  with  respect  to  the  other,  as  being  on  a 
IboUng  of  perfect  equality,  though  probably  with  no  iut«- 
change  of  the  respective  political  franchise.  This  treaty  is 
known  in  the  Roman  writers  by  the  name  of  the  Cassian 
League,  Cassianum  fcedus :  the  conditions  were  engraved 
on  a  brasa  column  mentioned  by  Livy,  and  the  substance 
of  them  is  given  ai  follows  by  Dianysius,  who  took  them 
from  Macer,  who  had  seen  the  inscription: — "There  shall 
he  peace  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  so  long  as 
heaven  and  earth  shall  keep  their  place;  neither  state 
shall  war  against  the  other,  nor  instigate  foreign  states  to 
do  ao,  nor  grant  a  passage  through  its  territory  to  foreign 
armies  against  its  ally ;  but  when  either  suffers  damage  or 
vexation,  the  other  shall  loyally  render  it  protection,  help, 
and  succour.  The  booty  and  everything  gained  in  a  joint 
war  shall  be  shared  equally.  Private  suits  shall  be  decided 
within  ten  days  in  the  place  vliere  the  cause  of  litigation 
arose.  No  article  shall  be  erased  from  this  treaty  not 
added  to  it,  except  by  the  common  consent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  the  oommonwealth  of  latium.'  Thus  for  Diom'sius, 
but  it  appears  also  from  other  authorities  that  the  Latins 
shared  with  the  Romans,  or  held  by  turns,  tlie  command 
of  the  combined  forces  of  the  two  states.   (Niebuhr,  vol  iL. 

*  The  League  with  the  Latins.')  Seven  years  after  this  league 
SpiiriuB  Cassius  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Hemici  on 
similar  terms ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  some  cases,  as 
at  Antium,  colonies  were  sent  consistii^  of  equal  portions 
of  the  three  nations. 

The  league  <^  the  Latins  with  Rome  lasted  for  about  a 
century,  till  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  during  whicli 
period  there  were  but  few  occasional  interruptions  of  the 
natinony  between  the  two  atatee.  To  one  or  these  Rome 
bad  given  a  strong  provocation.  The  people  of  Anlea  and 
those  of  Aricia  having  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
people  of  Rome  their  dispute  concerning  a  territory  to 
which  both  laid  claim,  the  cause  was  pleaded  before  the 
Roman  tribes;  and  just  as  the  votes  were  going  to  he 
ocdlecled,  an  old  man,  eighty-three  years  of  age,  called 
Scaptius,  rose,  and  said  that  he  remembered,  wlwn  serving 
in  a  former  war,  to  have  noticed  the  territory  in  question  as 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Corioli,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Romans,  and  that  therefore  the  land  had  become  Roman 
property.  Upon  this  the  tribes  decided  the  question 
against  both  parties,  saying  that  the  terribny  Iwlonged 
to  the  Roman  people.  In  vain  the  consuls  appealea  to 
thai  liwour  and  equity  not  to  act  as  judges  in  weir  own 
eaoie.  The  land  was  taken  possession  of.  The  oonse- 
queneQ  ifss  tlM  Ardaii  oSezed  to  join  tbs  league  of  the 


Volsci  and  Aqni  against  Rome,  but  was  deterred  firom  so 
doing  by  receiving  fnim  the  Roman  senate  hopes  ci 
redr^s.  Soon  after  a  dispute  broke  out  at  Ardea  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  that  place,  on  account  of  a 
youuff  woman  who  had  twa  suitors,  one  of  eaoh  claas ;  and 
this  led  to  a  civil  war.  The  patrioiaa  partr  proved  the 
stronger  within  the  town,  ana  drove  out  the  plebeians* 
who,  being  joined  by  a  party  of  the  Volsci,  after  iJundning 
the  lands  of  the  patricians,  laid  siege  to  the  town.  The 
patricians  applied  to  the  Roman  senate  Ibr  assistance.  The 
consul  M.  Geganius  Macerinus,  being  sent  to  their  assist- 
ance, B.C.  443,  defeated  the  besiegers,  and  took  Cluilius,  the 
Volscian  commander,  prisoner.  But  these  disturbances 
thinned  Ardea  of  her  inhabitants,  and  the  senate  took  this 
opportunity  of  sending  thither  a  colony  to  strengthen  the 
place  against  any  future  attempts  of  the  Volsci ;  and  at  the 
same  time  directed  the  triumviri,  who  had  the  conduct  of 
the  colony,  to  divide  the  principal  part  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory above-mentioned  among  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Ardea.  The  triumviri,  after  fulfilling  their  mission,  settled 
at  Ardea  as  colonists,  in  order  to  evade  the  annoyances 
which  they  would  ha%-e  met  on  their  return  from  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  for  having  divided  among  the  Ar- 
deates  a  territory  whicb  the  peopto  of  Rome  had  formerly 
adjudged  to  themselves.  (Livy,  iii.,  71  and  71 ;  and  iv.,  9, 
10,  and  11.)  Not  long  after  this  the  people  ot  Labicaro,  a 
Latin  city,  having  joined  the  jGqui,  who  were  at  war  with 
the  Romans,  and  plundered  the  city  of  Tusculum.  another 
Latin  city,  friendly  to  Rome,  the  Romans  attacked,  de- 
feated them,  and  took  their  town.  But  these  were  but 
partial  and  temporary  ruptures.  The  bulk  of  the  Latins 
appear  to  have  remained  faithful  to  the  Cassian  alliance. 
The  Latin  state  consisted  of  thirty  towns,  \ihich  appear  to 
have  been  independent  municipalities;  they  had  their 
patricians  and  plebeians ;  each  had  ibt  senate  and  its  own 
magtstratei^  the  chief  of  whom  was  styled  dictator.  Depu- 
ties from  each  town  constituted  the  senate  or  assembly  of 
the  whole  slate,  which  met  at  the  grove  of  Fnentina.  A 
dictator,  probably  taken  by  turn  from  the  dictators  of  the 
respective  cities,  was  the  temporary  head  of  the  whole  state, 
presided  at  the  Latin  festivals  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and 
signed  treaties,  such  as  that  of  alUance  with  the  consul 
Spurius  Cassius.  Concerning  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Latin  people  previous  to  their  Snat  union  with  Rome. 
Sigonius  {De  Jure  anliquo  Italia)  and  Niebuhr  (Hittory 
of  Romt,  vol.  ii..  '  The  Latin  State*)  have  endravoured  to 
collect  all  that  can  he  gleaned  from,  scattwed  passages  of 
the  antient  writers. 

Alter  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  and  their  retreat  from 
Rome^  we  find  both  the  Latins  and  the  Hemici.  at  least  in 
part,  joining  the  Volsci.  ^qui,  and  the  Etrosoaui*  the  old 
enemies  of  the  Romans,  and  endn^'oiiring  to  annihilate  the 
city,  which  was  just  rising  from  its  ruins.  Camillus  de- 
feated the  Latin  towns  one  aft«  the  other.  Tusculum 
having  humbled  itself,  and  sent  a  deputation,  headed  by  its 
dictator,  to  the  Roman  senate  to  deurecate  its  wrath,  was 
forgiven,  and  shortly  after  obtained  tne  *  civitas,'  or  Roman 
citizenship,  which  enabled  its  inhabitants  to  have  a  domicile 
at  Rome,  to  vote  in  the  Roman  comitia,  and  to  aspire  to  the 
public  offices  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  Prsenestini  were 
defeated,  and  their  town  surrendered  by  capitulation  to  the 
dictator  Titus  Quintius,  who  brought  from  it  to  Rome  the 
statue  of  J  upiter  Imperator,  which  was  placed  in  the  capitol. 
Soon  after,  b.c.  376,  we  find  the  Latins,  after  again  join- 
ing the  Volsci,  encamped  with  them  near  Satricum,  a  Vol- 
scian town  on  the  borders  of  the  Latini.  Being  defeated 
after  an  obstinate  engagement  1^  the  Roman  military  tri- 
bunes ..Smilius  and  Valerius,  the  Volsci  forsook  their  allies, 
and  the  people  of  Antium  submitted  to  the  Romans,  upon 
which  the  Latins  in  a  fit  of  rage  burnt  Satricum,  sparing 
only  the  temple  of  Matuta,  an  antient  deity  of  the  country. 
From  Satricum  they  turned  againsttheirTusculan  country- 
men for  having  accepted  the  Roman  citizenship ;  they  en- 
tered Tusculum  by  force ;  but  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in 
the  citadel,  and  the  Romans  under  L.  Quintius  and  Ser- 
vius Sulpicius  coming  to  their  assistance,  the  Latins  were 
surrounded  and  slaughtered.  After  a  war  with  Tibur, 
which  led  to  no  definite  result,  peace  was  granted,  R.c.  367, 
to  the  Latins  on  their  demand,  and  thov  consequently  fur- 
nished again  a  large  auxiliary  force  to  Rome,  agreeably  to 
former  treaties,  after  an  interruption  of  many  years,  which 
assistance,  as  Livy  (vii.  ]2)  acknowledgeis  came  very  ao- 
ceptdiily  at  a  time  when  the  RmaaOren  Bnn|^  iu  war 
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%ilh  the  Etruscans  and  the  Hernici ;  besides  being  threat- 
en^ by  the  Gaols,  vho  still  borered  about  the  country. 
'  When  however,  some  years  aflw,  the  Gauls,  though  re- 
peatedly defeated,  appeared  wain  in  fhroe  and  oremin  the 
plains  of  Latium,  the  coasts  or  vhicfa  were  at  the  same  time 
infested  by  Greek  pirates,  the  Latin  towns,  in  a  meeting 
which  they  held  at  the  wood  ct  F««ntiiia,  sharply  replied 
to  the  Romans,  who  insisted  upon  their  speedily  fiimish- 
their  contingents.  '  that  the  Romans  ought  not  to  talk 
so  imperiously  to  those  whose  assistance  was  to  them  of 
vital  importance ;  that  the  Latins  would  flght  rather  for 
their  own  liberties  than  for  the  -purpose  of  extending  the 
dominion  of  others.'  (viL  35.)  Soon  after  that  time,  the 
Carthaginians  are  mentioned  by  Livy  as  having  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Rome;  but  Polybius  gives  us  the  text  of 
a  former  treaty,  said  to  have  been  concluded  between  the 
two  republics  in  the  first  year  after  the  expuUion  of  the 
Tarqnins,  in  which  Ardeo,  Antiiun,  Arieta,  Cireeii,  and 
Ternurina  are  moituMied  u  towns  sobject  to  Roma,  and 
indudad  withiii  the  ]aoteotion  of  the  treaty ;  but  another 
part  of  Latium  is  mentioned  as  not  subject  to  Rom^  on 
which  the  Carthaginians  might  land,  and  carry  off  tho 
booty  and  prisoners,  but  not  build  forts,  or  make  any  per- 
manent settlement  Ibis  treaty,  if  really  of  the  time  of 
the  Tarquitts,  which  is  doubted,  would  confirm  the  notion 
that  the  Roman  power  under  the  last  kings  was  much 
greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  a  notion  which  is  sup- 
ported by  Niebuhr.  See  also  Heyne's  dissertation  on  tno 
treaties  betwera  Roma  and  Oarthaga,  in  the  Bitting.  An- 
zei^en. 

Tlie  first  Samnite  war,  which  broke  out  B.C.  342,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  people  at  Capua  applying  to  Rome  for  pro- 
tection againrt  their  stronger  and  fiercer  nai^bours,  and 
placing  themsdves  and  their  country  undor  the  Roman  do- 
minion, having  ended  with  a  peace  two  years  after,  the 
Samnites  turned  their  armies  against  the  Sidicini,  who  in- 
habited the  country  between  the  Liris  and  the  Vultumus. 
The  Sidicini  sought  assistance  from  the  Latins,  under  whose 
protection  they  j^oced  themselves.  The  Latins,  joined  by 
the  Campaoians,  who  took  an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
Roman  protection  to  satisfy  their  old  grudge  asainst  the 
Samnites,  entered  their  tnrritory  and  ravaged  it  The  Sam- 
nites appealed  to  the  Roman  senate,  requesting  them  to 
restnun  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  if  they  were  both  de- 
pendents of  Rome ;  if  not,  the  Samnites  claimed  to  be  al- 
lowed to  (^pose  force  to  fone.  The  answer  of  the  senate 
was  cautious:  *The  Campanians  had  given  themselvas  up 
to  Rom^  and  therefiMie  Roma  would  oblige  them  to  keep 
qufet ;  but  as  fi)r  the  Latins,  thore  was  nothing  m  their 
stipulations  with  Rome  that  foibade  them  making  war  irith 
whomsoever  iheypleased.*  This  answer  increased  the  audor 
city  of  the  latins,  and  in  their  frequent  councils  they  b^an 
to  plan  together  with  the  Volsci  and  Gaqipaniuis  a  new  war 
against  Rome.  Even  the  Roman  colonies  of  Cireeii,  Veli- 
tTDD,  nud  others,  joined  the  Latin  league.  This  having  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Romans,  the  senate  recjuested  that 
ten  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Latins,  *  principes  Latino- 
rum,'  should  come  to  Rome  to  explain  matters.  Among 
them  was  one  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  who  was  thai  year  one  of 
the  two  imton,  or  diief  magistrates,  of  the  whole  Latin 
eontMemtion.  When  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  senate, 
afUir  boasting  the  power  of  the  Latina  and  their  allieis 
and  of  their  being  fUlIy  able  to  assert  their  own  independ- 
ence, he  {voposed  that,  for  the  sake  of  former  oonnexion 
and  consanguinity  between  them  and  the  Romans,  peace 
should  be  concluded  upon  a  solid  and  equitable  foundation. 
With  a  view  to  this  he  required  '  that  tho  Latina  should 
have  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  two  consuls,  and  of  one 
half  of  the  senate,  so  that  Rome  and  lAtium  should  form 
in  future  but  one  country  and  one  repubUo,  of  which  Rome 
would  be  the  caintal,  ana  all  the  people  be  called  Romans.' 
This  apparently  not  uureasonable  proposal  offended  Roman 
pride,  and  the  consul  T.  Manlius  Toriquatus,  a  man  of  mmv 
than  Roman  sternness  and  inflenbility,  exclaiming  against 
the  insoloiice  of  a  man  of  Setia,  awore  that  if  the  Pabos  Con- 
aeripti  should  be  so  insane  as  to  accept  his  proposal,  he 
wouU  himself  oome  armed  into  the  senate,  and  kill  any 
Latin  he  should  meet  there.  The  senate  declared  war 
against  the  latins,  and  the  two  consuls,  Manlius  Torquatus 
and  Decius  Mus,  marched  each  with  an  army,  through  the 
territory  of  the  Msrsi  and  Pcligni  (the  modem  Abruzso 
intra),  and  being  joined  on  their  march  the  Samnites, 
encamped  near  Capua,  in  fktont  of  thelAlinandOampanian 


united  forces.  Here  Manlius  gave  a  dreadAil  instance  of 
Roman  severi^,  in  eausmg  his  own  son  to  be  beheaded  tat 
having  ei^aged  in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy  oontrarr  to 
his  oidera. 

Hie  decisive  battle  took  phiee  in  the  plain  near  the  ease 
of  Vesuvius,  and  it  waa  one  of  the  hardest  fights  in  which 
the  Romans  had  ever  aigased,  (br,  as  Livy  observes,  ia 
giving  a  description  of  the  order  of  battle  (viii.  aX  the  lAtins 
were  in  every  respect  so  much  like  the  Romans,  and  Anight 
so  much  like  them,  that  it  more  resembled  a  contest  among 
countrymen  and  relatives  than  a  fight  between  strangers. 
The  '  hostati,*  or  first  line,  the  Roman  left  wing,  com- 
manded by  Decius,  b^an  to  give  way  befoie  the  charge  of 
the  Latins,  and  fiell  back  upon  the  seoond  line,  or '  princi- 
pes,* when,  at  this  critical  moment,  Decius,  devoting  his  life 
to  the  Dii  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  and  mounting 
his  hotse,  rushed  into  the  middt  of  the  Latin  rauks,  broke 
through  their  first  line,  and  at  last^  ooroed  with  wounds. 
The  Latins,  though  somewhat  oonfbunded  by  this  desperate 
onset,  continued  to  fight  bravely,  and  pushed  forwud  thidr 
triuii,  or  third  lin^  whilst  the  consul  Manlius  kept  back 
his  third  tine,  kneeling  and  concealed  in  the  rear,  as  a  last 
reserve.  When  he  saw  the  whole  latin  forre  engaged  and 
already  breaking  through  his  line,  he  ordered  liis  reserve 
to  attack  the  enemy.  This  decided  the  victory ;  the  Roman 
triarii  were  tresh ;  the  Latins,  being  weary  and  takeu  by 
surprise  at  the  moment  when  they  made  sure  of  viotMy, 
gave  way,  their  ranks  were  broken,  snd  hardly  one-fourth 
pert  escaped  to  Minturnie.  After  sustaining  a  subsequent 
defeat  at  Trifanum,  the  Latins  made  theirsubmission,  when 
part  of  their  land  was  taken  from  them  and  appropriated  to 
the  Roman  people.  Tiie  people  of  Laurentom  however, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  tlw  war,  were  exeepted  fVom  the 
confiscation,  and  uieir  fiasdus,  or  treaty  of  alliance,  with 
Rome  was  renewed.  In  the  following  year  however  several 
of  the  Latin  cities  rose  again ;  but  instead  of  uniting  their 
armies  in  the  field,  they  lupt  their  men  within  their  respec- 
tive walls  ready  to  sally  out ;  and  whenever  the  Romans 
attempted  the  siege  of  one,  all  the  rest  lent  assistance  to 
the  besieged.  Tho  strength  of  the  Latins  was  in  their  nu- 
merous fortified  towns,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  people, 
though  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  discipline,  traiuintf,  and 
moral  perseverance.  The  Romans  laid  siege  to  Pedum ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Preeneste,  Tibur,  Vclitrie,  and  others, 
came  immediately  to  its  assistance,  and  the  consul  iSmilius 
raised  the  siege.  Laiiumi,  as  Livy  observes^  waa  in  a  state 
that  was  neither  peace  ner  war.  In  the  next  year  (b.c. 
337)  the  consul  L.  Furius  Camillus,  grandson  of  the  deli- 
verer of  Rome,  took  the  field:  he  entered  Pedum  1^ 
storm,  and,  together  with  his  coHeagne,  reduced  succes- 
sively the  other  Latin  towns,  and  placed  garrisons  in  them. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  made  his  report  to  the 
senate:  he  told  them  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  destroy 
the  Latin  towns,  and  make  a  vast  solitude  of  that  fine 
oountry  from  which  they  had  derived  the  best  part  of  their 
strength  in  former  wars ;  but  he  advised  them  to  attach 
the  people  to  themselves  for  ever  by  giving  them  the  Ra- 
man ciUsenahip,  and  thus  to  strengthen  tlw  unews  of  the 
republic.  The  senators,  adopting  meriqras  the  wisest  course, 
made  however  a  distinction  aoouding  to  the  conduct  and 
merits  of  the  various  Latin  cities.  lannvium  and  No- 
mentum  received  the  Roman  citisenship;  1\isculum  was 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  it ;  Arida  was  kept  for  a 
time  OS  a  subject  town,  hut  was  aftwwards  admitted  to  the 
franchise ;  Tibur  and  Prseneste  had  their  lands  oonfis- 
cated,  not  so  much  f^  the  late  revolts  as  fin-  their  fbraier 
association  with  the  Gauls,  a  barbarous  and  ferocious  people. 
Velitres,  as  being  an  old  Roman  colony,  was  more  severely 
treated :  its  walls  were  razed,  and  its  senators  banished  be- 
yond the  Tiber,  under  severe  penalties  if  any  of  them  should 
be  found  on  the  left  or  Roman  bank  of  the  river.  Their 
lands  were  given  to  colonists.  A  fresh  colony  was  sent  to 
Antium,  and  the  old  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  inscribe 
themselves  as  colonists ;  but  their  ships  were  taken  from 
then,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  go  any  more  to  saa.  Tha 
other  Latin  townahips,  aecording  to  Livy  (viii.  1 4),  were  de- 
prived of  the  rights  of«onnnbium  and  commercium,  which 
they  had  enjoyed  by  the  feed  us  or  treaty  made  under  Spuriua 
Cassius  and  Postumus  Ck>minius.  The  ^neral  assemblies 
of  the  Latin  cities  st  the  wood  of  Ferentina  were  of  course 
at  an  end.  Tbus  terminated  the  existence  of  the  Latins  as 
an  indopendent  people:  they  heoame  subjects  of  Rome, 
eseeptinB  the  fow  tovw  •*M)T«bigf^pe9<which  had|^ 
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Roman  oiUxdiuliip,  wholly  or  ia  part,  with  or  without  the 
fuffrftgium,  OTVote;  for  this  ia  not  always  stated  by  the  his- 
torian. The  Latins,  after  that  epoch,  are  no  longer  men- 
tioned as  socii,  but  distinguished  from  the  genuine  Romani 
as  being  *  Latint  nominis.'  It  would  appear  however  from 
lome  passagea  of  Cicero^  that  in  coune  of  time  the  Latin 
townuipe  m  general  were  allowed  to  naume  moit  of  the 
rights  whidk  ud  belonasd  to  them  by  the  CaniaB  treaty, 
add  that  they  eontlnueu  to  elect  their  own  mumcinal  ma- 
gtsfimtes.  iSigonini,  D0  Jun  antiya  ItalUet  b.  L,  *  Da  Jure 

LaUi.*)  .  ^  t. 

During  the  second  Punic  war  Hannibal  tned  to  work 
upon  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  he  knew  must 
exist  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  the  Latins,  as  well  as  other 
nations  of  Italy  which  had  been  conquered  by  Rome ;  and 
accordingly,  aRer  the  battles  of  Trebia  and  Thrasymene, 
he  separated  the  Latin  and  Campanian  from  the  Roman 
prisoners,  and  released  the  former  without  ransom.  The 
Latins  however,  unlike  the  Campanians,  Samnites,  Hir^ 
pini,  Lucanians,  and  others,  who  went  over  to  Hannibal, 
remained  faithful  to  Rome,  whose  armies  w«re  repeatedly 
recruited  among  tiiem  during  that  long  and  fearful  contest 
This  loyal^  of  the  Latins,  and  the  poUcy  of  confirming 
them  in  it  seam  to  hcve  made  an  impression  w  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  R<»nana.  as  we  find  tt  proposed  in  the  Se* 
Bate  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  to  select  two  senators 
oitt  of  each  Latin  town  to  fill  up  in  the  Roman  Senate  the 
place  of  those  who  had  Allen  in  battle.  But  most  of  the 
bthera,  and  especially  L  Manlius.  a  descendant  of  Tor- 
quatus,  who  had  fiercely  opposed  a  former  proposal  of  a 
similar  nature,  exclaimed  a«unst  what  they  considered  as 
an  indignity;  and  Fabius  Maximus  put  an  end  to  the 

rvtion  by  declaring  that  it  was  the  most  dangerous  cord 
t  could  be  touched  at  that  time,  when  the  faith  of  the 
allies  of  Rome  stood  upon  so  precarious  a  tenure,  and  that 
the  very  recoUectioa  of  such  a  subject  having  been  agitated 
in  the  Senate  ought  to  he  obliterated  and  buried  in  seoreay 
in  the  bosom  of  each  senator. 

The  Latins  remained  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  in  the 
same  depmdent  onndition,  without  the  righu  of  citizen- 
ship ('sine  civitatis  jure*),  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  So- 
«al  or  Italian  war.  The  tribune  Livius  Drusus  proposed 
that  the  full  Roman  citizenship  should  bo  extended  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  other  nations  of  Italy,  which  had 
formed  treaties  of  alliance  with  Rome.  Drusus  however 
was  murdered,  and  his  molbn  was  dropped  fur  a  time.  But 
when  the  Marsi,  Samnites,  Peligni,  Campanians,  and  Luca- 
nians rose  in  arms,  and  constituted  tfaemBelves  into  a  con- 
federation, of  which  they  made  Corfinium  the  capital, 
and  after  they  had  defeated  several  Roman  armies,  the 
consul  L.  J.  CsBsar  (s.c.  91)  advised  and  obtained  the 
passing  of  a  law  which  gave  the  Roman  franchise  to 
all  the  people  of  Italy  who  were  allies  of  Rome  and  had 
remained  faithful  in  that  emergency.  This  ^nchise,  or 
civitas,  is  stated  accordingly  to  have  been  granted  to  the 
'socii,'  or  allies,  who  had  furnished  their  contingents,  and 
to  the  Latins,  who  are  mentioned  distinctly  from  the  rest 
By  this  grant,  the  freemen  of  the  Latin  towns  were  placed 
BO  &r  on  a  level  with  the  Roman  citizens,  as  to  enjoy  the 
full  Roman  franchise,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Roman  rustic 
tribes,  have  votes,  and  be  eligible  to  public  offices.  Thus 
the  distinction  between  the  Romans  and  the  real  or  original 
Latins  was  obliterated,  but  another  class  of  nominal  Latins 
sprung  up  in  the  following  year,  in  the  consulship  of  C. 
Pompeius  Strabo,  when  the  Latinitas,  or  right  of  Latin 
eolonies,  was  gnuited  to  the  towns  of  Transpadane  Gaul. 
Tbis  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  Jus  Latii,  or  *  Jus  Latinum,' 
as  distinguished  from  the  Civitas,  or  Jus  Civium  Romano- 
lum. 

LATl'NUM  JUS.  JUS  LATII,  LATI'NITAS.  some- 
times also  called  simply  LATIUM,  vas  one  of  the  various 
civil  conditions  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Roman 
world  were  classed  and  comprised.  The  primary  distinction 
of  persons  was  that  of  freemen  and  elaves.  A  slave  had  no 
rights  whatever ;  he  was  merely  '  res,'  a  thing,  the  property 
ot  his  master,  the  same  as  his  cattle.  Freemeu  were  divided, 
according  to  the  Roman  polity,  into  1.  Gives  Romani;  2. 
lAtini ;  3.  Peregrini,  or  sliens.  The  Roman  citixen  lived 
undw  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  which  determined  his  rights 
and  duties,  and  he  might  aspire  to  the  offices  and  honours 
of  the  Roman  state. 

The  second  civil  oondition  in  the  Roman  state  was  Uiat 
of  '  Latini,*  or  those  whose  rights  and  duties  veto  defined 


by  tlio  'Jus  Latinum.*  They  formed  a  eonsiderablo  and 
important  class,  and  ranked  next  to  the  Roman  citizens  in 
privilege.  This  class  however  was  differently  formed,  and 
enjoyed  different  rights  at  various  periods  of  the  history  of 
Rome. 

The  old  inhabitants  of  Latium,  whilst  they  continued 
fcederati  or  confederates  of  Rome  nndu  the  Cusian  treaty, 
enjoyed  several  of  the  rights  of  Ronuo  dtixens.  The  rights 
of  a  Roman  citizen  were  of  two  sorts*  private  or  civil,  and 
public,  or  politicaL  The  prinoipal  private  rights  were  the 
'jus  libertatis,*  or  personal  fireedom,by  which  the  Roman 
citizen  was  master  of  his  own  person,  could  not  be  arbitra- 
rily imprisoned  nor  punished,  except  after  legal  trial,  and 
could  not  he  scourged  on  any  account ;  the  *  f us  connubio- 
rum,'  bywhich  he  was  enabled  to  contract  a  legal  marriage 
with  a  Roman  freeworaan,  or  with  those  Latine  or  Pere- 
grinsa  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  oonnubium,  and  by 
which  his  children  were  also  Roman  citizens;  the  jus 
natrium,  the  consequence  of  the  connubium,  which  ga^'e 
nim  that  unhoundeu  authority  over  his  children  which  was 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  law,  and  which  no  other  people 
were  possessed  of  (Gaius,  L  55^  Justinian,  /jtihto- 
Hone*,  i  9) ;  the  jus  legitiml  dominu,  which  induded  the 
ability  of  acquiring  property,  b^  testamentary  gift,  mawri- 
patio  or  nexum,  usuei^n,  eessio,  &e. ;  and  tlm  jus  testa- 
mentorum,  by  which  ne  was  enabled  to  bequeath  properly 
by  will. 

The  chief  public  or  political  rights  were,  the  jus  census, 
or  having  bis  name  registered  in  one  of  the  tribes  and  cen- 
turi»;  the  jus  sufiragiorum,  or  right  of  voting  in  the  coroi- 
tia ;  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  oomitia  from  the  sentence  of 
the  magistrate;  and  the  jus  honorum,  bywhich  he  was 
enabled  to  aspire  to  any  of  the  dignities  in  the  state.  Now 
the  freemen  of  the  Latin  confederate  towns  lived  under  their 
own  laws,  and  therefore  were  not  under  the  civil  law  of 
Rome ;  they  had  their  own  forms  of  marriage,  of  testaments, 
&c.,  which  were  valid  in  their  own  courts,  but  not  at  Rome; 
they  had  not  the  same  paternal  authority  as  the  Romans 
over  their  offspring;  they  oould  not  purchase,  poseess,  or 
inherit  property  at  Rome  or  in  the  Roman  territory ;  their 
persons  were  not  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  law ; 
they  might  be  sent  away  from  Rome,  and  ih^  and  tlie 
other  ItEilian  socii  were  sent  away  repeatedly,  among  other 
instances,  under  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Crassus  and 
Mutius  Scnv(^  in  the  year  b.c.  96,  just  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Social  war,  to  which  that  expulsion  greatly 
contributed.  It  would  seem  however  that  all  the  towns  of 
Latium  were  not  on  the  same  footing  in  these  respects,  and 
that  some  uf  them  bad  adopted  of  their  own  choice  certain 
Roman  laws,  and  by  so  doing  had  become,  according  to  the 
Roman  legal  term.  '  populi  fundi.*  that  is  to  say.  had  en- 
tered within  the  pale  of  those  particular  Roman  laws,  and 
bad  the  benefit  of  Jbeir  provisions  even  at  Rome,  ((^ero. 
Pro  Balbo,  viii.)  Whetha  the  Latin  confederates  had  the 
connubium,  or  right  of  inlennarriage,  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  some ;  Niebuhr  however  (vol.  ii.,  'On  the  Fran- 
chise of  the  Latins')  maintains  that  they  had.*  As  for 
the  public  or  political  rights  of  Rome  which  mainly  consti- 
tutea  what  was  called  the  'civitas,*  the  Latins  were  not 
'censi'  at  Rome,  and  they  could  not  aspire  to  the  honours 
and  offices  of  the  Roman  state,  except  those  who  had  pre* 
viously  filled  certain  municipal  offices  in  their  own  town  for 
a  time,  after  which,  by  transferring  their  domicile  to  Rome 
and  inscribing  their  names  in  one  of  the  tribes,  they  acquired 
the  civitas  and  all  its  rights  and  privileges.  It  appears  also 
that  there  were  other  means  by  which  a  Latin  or  otber 
Italian  fieemau  might  obtain  the  Romui  civitas,  by  rmder- 
ing  some  important  service  to  the  Roman  state.  With 
regard  to  the  right  of  sufilsge,  it  is  not  clear  under  what 
conditions  the  munieipes  of  the  Latin  cities  eiqoyed  it,  but 
it  appears  that  they  came  at  times  to  vote  at  Rome  on  oer- 

*  NotwitlwIaiKliiig  nil  that  hu  bMii  writtrn  uu  the  lulrtML  it  ii  not  ao  e»»jr 
to  uy  prccUc'ly  wliut  IIih  coDnutnum  wm.  The  only  iutelligiblo  defluiltUD  u 
that  of  Uoiui  (1. 56).  who,  whun  ipcnking  of  tlie  muriBRe  of  s  HumaD  dtbea 
with  *.  KuDua  •Toman  or  with  ■  Latina  or  Pereplfia  with  whom  tb«  cotinu- 
iHum  euBted,  ulMerrcs  tluit  the  eOeet  oT  the  coannbiuni  waa  that  the  children 
Iblluwad  the  coDi1it:oD  uf  the  father,  were  cnuarquently  Boman  eitlscoi  and 
•ulgact  to  the  patiia  jioteatM.  That  (be  IDte  oomeqiwnc*  followed  if  a  I^iin 
nuuried  a  Bodmh  wMnan,  mm  to  tlie  rifhU  ef  nich  children  aa  Latik  citiiciu.  b 
merely  tlie  correilioiuUiiu  and  currslollve  part  ufthe  couDubiiiin.  But  that  tlia 
eoanubium  nloac  viiabtM  a  Lalin  eititeii  who  married  k  Roman  woman  to  coa- 
ttt  on  hii  cliililrca  the  right*  of  Rumu  eitlieB*i  and  lilmaelf  to  ocqidre  Iba 
jtalria  putectaa,  leem*  iooouialeDt  with  the  notioni  of  Roman  dtisenihlp.  11m 
■aUed  erf  Uia  Joi  LaliL  and  of  the  connubinmjti  ooaneetion  with  U, la  tci  j 
illflii nil  III iirnlnrainiirt  -nil itir  rTtirniritr ti Trj nfrsfimi  iWinlnliMilhT Ihi  — y 
tai*liUiWW«hita«tan<Usd»^itized  by\3DUy  IC 
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f afn  Mcasioni,  but  then  ihef  had  no  fixed  tribo,  and  voted 
in  a  tribe  which  was  drawn  by  lot.  and  they  might,  as  it  has 
been  snid  already,  be  ordered  away  by  the  magistrates  pre- 
vious to  the  day  of  voting,  as  was  done  by  the  consul  Vtr' 
ginius,  the  colleague  of  Spurius  CaSsius.  In  tlie  year  b.c. 
1-23,  they  came  to  Rome  to  vote  in  fovour  of  the  laws  pro- 
posed by  Goius  Gracchus,  but  the  consul  C.  Fannius  ordered 
them  away  immediately.  The  civil  condition  of  the  Latins, 
or  Jus  Latin um,  was  tlurefore  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
but  next  to  it  in  importance,  and  a  kind  of  intermediate 
step  towards  obtaining  it.  They  had,  even  at  Rome,  some 
advantages  over  the  Feregrini«  w  alienii,  who  wen  domiciled 
in  that  city. 

Wben  the  Romans  b^n  sending  out  colonies  to  several 
towns  of  Latium,  sueh  as  Ardea,  they  probably  placed  tfae 
oolonists  on  the  same  footinf;  as  the  old  Latin  inhabitants, 
namely,  under  the  Jus  latinum.  And  afterwords  they 
followed  the  same  system  with  regard  to  colonies  which 
they  sent  to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  which  were  called 
X^tin  colonies,  though  this  name  did  not  mean  that  they 
consisted  of  Latins,  but  that  the  colonists,  whether  Romans 
or  Latins  or  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  were  placed,  with  re- 
gard to  Rome,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Latium.  The  two  principal  advantages  oi  their  condition 
were,  that  they  enjoyed  municipal  independence,  had  their 
own  senate,  chose  their  own  local  magistrates,  and  were 
not  subject  to  the  Roman  pnetor;  and  2nd,  that  those  who 
filled  important  municipal  offices  ibr  one  year  in  the  oolony 
acquired  the  fUU  right  of  the  Roman  civitas,  and,  by  tnns- 
ferring  their  domicile  to  Rome,  might  aspire  to  all  the 
honours  and  offices  of  the  republic. 

At  the  lime  of  the  second  Punic  war  there  were  thirty  of 
tliese  colonies  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Twelve  of  them, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  buing  weary  of  the  protracted 
war,  refused  to  give  any  further  assistance  in  men  and 
money  against  Hannibal,  saying;  that  the  Romans  ought  to 
make  peace  with  Carthage.  These  colonies  were  Ardca, 
Nepete,  Sutrium,  Alba,  ^Corseoli,  Cora,  Suessa,  Circeii, 
Setia,  Cales,  Nornia,  Interarana.  (Livy,  xxvii.  9.)  The 
other  colouies  remained  faithful,  continued  to  Airniidi  their 
contingents,  and  were  thus  the  means  of  saving  Rome  from 
destruction.  These,  it  would  appear  fiom  a  pas^e  of 
Cicero  (iVo  Giseina,  3S),  received  as  a  reward  the  commer- 
cium  with  Rome,  or  the  fk(^ulty  of  acquiring  Quiritarian 
ownership  (Gaius,  ii.  40),  of  taking  by  testamentary  gift 
from  Roman  citizens,  and  of  making  a  will  according  to 
Roman  forms,  &c. 

When  by  the  Julian  law  the  people  of  Latium  and  other 
allies  received  the  full  Roman  franchise,  the  Latin  colonies 
shared  also  the  boon.  They  obtainedihe  civitas,  all  their 
citizens  liad  the  same  civil  rights  as  those  of  Rome,  and  if 
tliey  came  and  settled  at  Rome,  they  enjoyed  all  the  poli- 
tical rights.  At  this  period  therefore  the  old  Latinitas,  as 
a  distinct  civil  condition  of  port  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
was  at  an  end. 

But  in  the  fiiUowinKyear,  under  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo,  the  towns  ofTranapadane  Gaul,  which  were  filled 
vi'ilh  a  mixed  population  of  Italians  and  GauU,  had  adopted 
tlie  Latin  language,  and  remained  faithful  to  Rome  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  defection  of  the  Social  war,  were  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Latin  colonies,  though  no  colonists  were  sent  to 
them.  By  this  new  Latinitas,  which  was  called  'Minus 
Latium,'  or  the  '  lesser  Latin  franchise,'  compared  with  the 
old  Latinitas,  the  Transpadane  towns  continuing  to  govern 
themselves  according  to  their  own  laws,  were  allowed  the 
commercium,  but  not  the  connubium,  with  Rome;  and  they 
obtained  such  share  of  political  privilege  that  persons  who 
filled  magistracies  uid  offices  of  hoiuur  in  such  towns 
thereby  acquired  the  ftiU  Roman  franchise,  and  they 
aloiMk  Afterwards  muiy  other  towns  and  provinces  were 
raised  to  die  rank  of  Latin  colonies  in  the  same  d^ree ; 
as,  for  example,  the  towns  of  Sicily  obtained  it  from  Julius 
CsDsar. 

This  is  the  Latinitas,  or  Jus  Latinum,  which  existed  in 
later  ages  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  until  Ca- 
racalla  bestowed  the  Roman  citizenship  upon  the  provinces. 
The  principal  conditions  of  this  Latinitas  are  expressed  in 
the  following  passages  of  the  fragmente  of  Ulpianus :— (Tit. 
v.,  8. 4)  'Connubium  habent  cives  Romani  cum  civibus  Ro* 
mania :  cum  Latinis  autem  et  Peregrinis  ito,  si  conces&um 
sit.*  (Tit  it,  s.  I6>  'Latinus  habet  quidem  teitamenti  foe- 
tiouem.*  (Tit.  xix.  s.  4)  *  Mancipatio  locum  habet  inter  cives 
Romano*  et  Li^oi  colonaiios,  Latinosque  Junianofc  eos- 


que  Peregrinos  quibns  eoinmercium  datum  est*  In  Hht 
above  passage  there  is  another  kind  of  Latini  mentioned, 
namely,  the  Latini  Juniani.  This  was  a  new  kind  of  La- 
tinitas, introduced  by  the  Lex  JuniaNorbana,  wssed  under 
the  consulship  of  M.  Junius  Sitanus  and  C.  Norbanus 
Flaccus,  in  tfae  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Mid  tlM 
twentieth  of  our  tera.  By  this  law  fteedmen  wfao  wen 
emancipated  without  certain  forms  ((3aius,  t.,  17,  22,  &0.) 
and  their  ofepring  were  placed  not  under  the  Jus  Civium 
Romanorum,  but  under  the  Jus  Latinum,  and  this  even 
under  peculiar  restrictbns.  They  had  the  commercium,  but 
not  tfae  connubium.  (Savigny,  Uebsr  die  Bntatehung  vnd 
Far&ildung  der  Latinitat  <u»  etnet  eigettm  Static  tnt 
Rbmtchen  8taai«,  in  the  ZeiUchrift  /Qr  Getcfaehtti^ 
Beehi9Wi»aen9chq/l,  4th  vol,  2nd  No.,  Berlin,  1823.)  Jus- 
tinian (Cod^  b.  vii.,  cb.  $)  at  lost  ab^iabed  this  Jnnian  or 
individual  Latinitas,  and  as  the  Latinitas  the  eoloniee 
had  ceased  long  before,  all  distinction  between  Latin  and 
Roman  was  then  at  an  end. 

The  great  importance  which  the  Romans  attached  to  the 
grant,  not  only  of  the  political  iVanchise  or  suffrage,  but 
also  of  the  connubium  and  commercium,  was  an  effect  of  their 
exclusive  policy.  When  they  subdued  a  confederate  people, 
such  as  most  of  the  Italian  nations  were,  they  left  to  each 
town  its  laws  and  its  local  magistrates,  but  forbade  the  gene- 
ral assemblies  of  the  nation;  they  restricted  or  entirely  for- 
bade tfae  intercourse  between  one  town  and  another,  so  tfaat 
the  people  of  each  could  not  marry  out  of  their  respective 
district.  They  pursued  afterwords  the  same  policy  in  the 
countries  wliicn  they  conquered  beyond  the  limits  of  Italr. 
as  in  Macedonia,  which  they  divided  into  four  parts,  fort)ia> 
ding  all  communication  between  them. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  Jus  Italicum.  Sigoniue  un- 
derstood it  to  be  a  sort  of  middle  condition,  between  that  of 
the  Latini  and  that  of  the  Pert^ini,  or  aliens,  with  regard 
to  Rome.  But  Savigny  contends,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  that  tfae  Jus  Italicum  did  not  affbct  single  indivi- 
duals,  but  whole  towns,  namely,  provincial  towns  out  of 
Italy,  to  which  it  was  granted,  and  tfaat  it  consisted— 1st,  in 
the  right  of  having  their  own  free  institutions  and  adminia- 
tration;  2nd,  in  being  free  from  tax  to  Rome;  3rd,  in 
having  the  ownership  of  property  in  the  twritoiy  of  thMO 
towns  r^olated  accordmg  to  the  Quiritarian  or  Roman 
laws,  and  consequently  subject  to  usucapion,  cessio  juris, 
mancipatio,  and  viodloaUo.  This  last  provision  was  an  im< 
portent  security  to  property,  and  it  placed  the  towns  Juris 
Italici  above  all  other  provincial  towns,  whether  governed 
by  a  pnetor  from  Rome  or  libera,  which  bad  not  tfae  sama 
right.  Towns  having  the  Jus  Italicum  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  in  Spain  and  lUyricum ;  Constantinople  is  mentioned 
in  the  Theodosian  code  as  enjoying  the  Jus  Italicum,  and 
in  the  Pandects  (£>«  Cetuibu$,  b.  1.,  tit.  15)  other  towns  era 
mentioned  as  possessed  of  tfae  same  right.  (Sa\-igDy,  Ueber 
dot  Jut  JtaUcumt  in  the  Zeittchnft  above  mentioned  So*' 
also,  on  the  whole  of  this  intricate  matter  conceraing  th* 
Jus  Latii  and  Jus  Italicum,  Sw^ntus,  De  jttr&  Jnii^wi 
Italia ;  Cicero,  Pro  Balbo,  with  tne  Note*  of  Grsoviua  and 
Manutius;  Niebuhr's /fiJfory  q^^onte.) 

LATITUDE.   [LoNoiTUDK  ANn  LATtTuns.} 

LATITUDE.  METHODS  OF  FINDING.  [Longi- 
tude AND  Latitude,  Methods  op  riNDiNO.] 

LA-TIUM,  the  country  of  tfae  antient  Latins,  had  at  first 
for  iXA  boundaries  on  tfae  west  tfae  Tiber,  which  divided  it 
from  Etniria ;  on  the  north,  the  Anio,  which  separated  it 
from  theSabini;  and  on  the  south,  the  TVi'benian  Sea.  To 
the  east  and  south-east  its  boundaries  on  the  side  of  th^ 
Volsci  are  not  so  clear.  In  the  first  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory the  Latin  territoy  does  not  seem  to  have  extend  to> 
tlie  eastward  beyond  the  Albon  Mount,  nor  beyond  a  Una- 
drawn  from  that  point  to  the  aea-ooast,  leaving  outside  ofT 
it  Satricum,  Ouioli,  and  Antium,  wfaich  in  the  earlier  age»s 
of  the  republic  appear  as  Volscian  towns.  And  yet  in  thtt 
first  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  said  to  have  been  conr 
eluded  soon  after  the  expuluon  of  Tarquin,  Antium,  Circeii,. 
and  Tarracina  or  Anxur,  are  reckoned  as  towns  of  lAtiumt. 
Preeneste  however  and  Tibur  appear  irom  the  first  as  Latin 
towns,  the  former  being  tfae  advanced  post  of  latium  oa 
the  side  of  the  Hernici,  who  inhabited  the  mountainous  tract 
between  the  Trerus  (Sacco),  the  Upper  Anio,  and  the  liris. 
Tibur,  also  a  town  of  the  Latini,  was  divided  by  the  Ank». 
ftom  the  territoty  of  the  Sidiini.  But  the  boundary  of 
ths  Latin  territo^  seems  to  have  crassed  the  Anio  below 
Tibur,  and  to  have  extended  acroa  to  Tibet  ftitm  thw 
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influx  of  the  AUia,  *>  u  to  inelade  the  towni  of  Nomentttm 
»Dd  Cnutumcrio.  At  the  tims  when  the  Latins  entered 
into  m  isduB,  or  leu:ue,  with  Rome  in  the  consulship  of 
SpariuB  Cweius  end  P.  Cominius,  we  find  the  Latin  cities  or 
townships  fonnioff  the  Lstin  nation  enumerated  by  Diony- 
■ins  as  follows :  Ardea,  Ariciai,  Buhentum,  Comi  or  Ocr- 
nieulum,  Carrentnm  or  Caroentuni,  Ciroeii,  CorioU,  Corbio, 
Cofa,  iibrlinium  <perhaps  Foretti),  Oahii,  Laurentum,  Lanu- 
vium,  Lavinium.  Lsbieum,  Nomentum,  Norba,  Pneneste* 
Pedum,  Qaerquetnliun,  Satrieum,  Bentta*  Setia,  Tellene, 
Tibur,  Tnsoulum,  Tohria,  Tricrinnm,  Vditris.  (Niebuhr, 
Hut-  Samet  vol.  iL,  note  21.)  At  that  time  therefor*  the 
Latin  boundaries  had  enc reached  on  the  Vobcian  territory, 
and  extended  as  fiir  eastwatd  as  ft  line  bi^inning  f^om  the 
■etKsoaat  beyond  Ciroeii,  aecending  northwards  along  the 
oourae  of  the  Ufens,  and  including  that  part  of  the  I^pini 
Montos  on  wfatoh  Setia,  Norba,  and  Cora  stood.  Antiun, 
although  encompassed  by  the  Latin  territory,  did  not  belong 
to  it,  and  was  at  war  with  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Cassian 
toaty  between  Rome  and  the  Latins.  The  sites  of  several 
of  the  aboTe  towns  are  unknown ;  Carventum  and  Toleria 
Mood  near  lAbicum,  Corbio  was  on  B^unt  Algldus,  and 
Seaptia  near  Velitne.  Six  coitaries  later  V\mylHi*t.  Na- 
Air..  iii.X  in  girii^  a  list  of  the  townships  of  Um  Prisei  Latint, 
or  M.  Latiuni,  reekaned  not  le«  than  flffy-thrm  towns  or 
oommnnities  which  had  beenae  utinet  long  befbce  hfs 
time,  without  leering  any  traces  behind,  '  interiere  sine 
vestigiis,'  namely:  Satricum,  Pometia,  Seaptia,  Pitulum. 
Politorium,  Teliene,  Tilita,  C^nina,  Fieana,  Crustume- 
rium,  Ameriola,  MeduUia,  Comiculum,  Saturnia  (on  the 
Palatine  before  Rome  was  built),  Antipolis,  which  stood 
on  Mount  Jantculum,  Antemns,  Camerium,  Gollatia,  Ami- 
tinum,  Norba,  Sulmo  (at  the  foot  of  the  Lepini,  between 
Norba  and  Setia) ;  and  the  following  which  used  to  share  with 
the  above  the  sacrifices  on  the  Allnn  Mount — the  Albenses, 
the  Albani,  Alsolani,  Acienses,  Abolani,  Bubetani,  Bolani, 
Cusvetaui.  Coriolani,  Fidenates.  Foretii,  Hortenses,  I^tini- 
enses,  Longuhuii,  Manates.  Maeroles,  Mutncumenses,  Mu- 
nirases,  Numinienae^  OUieulaai,  Octulani.  Pedani,  ^Uus- 
tini,  Qoerrinetnlani,  Bieani,  Siaolense^  Tolerienses,  Tnti- 
soses,  Vithnellarii,  Vilieaies,  Vemtnlan^  Yitollenses.  All 
these,  says  Vixnj,  were  at  one  time  *  clara  oppiib,*  towns  of 
some  note  in  antient  Latinm.  Independent  of  these  there 
were  still  existing  in  Pliny's  time — Ardea,  Antinm,  Aricia, 
Alba  Longat  Apiola.  Algidam,  Anrunca,  Artona,  BoviIIb, 
Cora,  Ciroeii,  Corbio,  Fabium,  Ficulnea,  Forum  Appii, 
Oabii,  lAurentum,  Labicum,  Lavinium,  Lanurium,  Mu- 
gilla,  Nomentum,  Norba,  Ostio,  Prsneste,  Setia,  Suessa 
Pometia,  Troia,  Tibur,  Tusculnm,  Ulubrte,  Velitiw,  all 
towns  of  the  old  Latium.  It  is  surprising  to  see  such  a 
number  of  towns  (and  Uie  existence  of  most  of  them  is  of 
historical  certainty)  in  a  small  province,  about  50  miles  in 
length ftom  Uie liber  toCiroeii,  uid  about  30  in  its  greatest 
breadth  from  the  Sabine  Hills  to  the  sea,  a  considerable 
part  of  this  traet  being  even  then  occupied  by  manges  or 
1^  a  barren  soil  of  volcanio  formation. 

After  the  0nal  conquest  by  Rome  of  the  Volsci,  the 
Hernici,  and  the  Aurunci,  the  nameof  Latium  was  extended 
to  the  whole  country  inhabited  by  these  three  people,  in 
addition  to  the  country  of  the  old  Latins,  and  this  was  called 
Latium  Notuth.  It  extended  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  the 
Liris,  and  included  also  a  district  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
river,  which  once  belon^d  to  the  Volsci,  with  the  towns  of 
Arpinum,  Aquinum,  Interamna,  Atina,  and  Casinum. 
The  other  towns  of  this  new  Latium  were  PriTemum,  Tar- 
raeina,  AmyclsSk  Fundi,  Caietse,  Formi*,  and,  &rther  inland 
in  the  county  of  th»  Hemtei,  Anagnia,  Ferentinum, 
FnuiD(s  Veruia,  Aletrium,  SiKnie,  Tregillee,  and  Fabra- 
teria.  Latinm  was  in  its  extended  sense  bounded  by  Cam- 
pania ami  Samnium  to  the  east,  by  tho  Sabini  to  the  north, 
the  l^ber  to  the  west  and  the  iiea  to  the  south.  Under 
Augustus,  Latium  and  Campania  constituted  the  first  of  the 
eleven  regions  into  which  Italy  was  divided  by  that  emperor. 

The  physical  geography  of  Latium  and  the  actual  state  of 
the  country  are  given  under  Campaona  di  Roma,  except 
the  easternmost  part  of  the  new  Latium,  namely,  the  districts 
of  Gafa'ta  and  Bon.  which  belong  to  LfcTORo,  Tbrra  di. 
(Cormdino  and  Volpi.  ^*'*"f  Lattum  Prufamm.  lo  toIs., 
4to.;  (^urerius.  Ittdia  Anttmia;  Bonstetten,  Voyage  au 
Latium;  PeUt  Radel;  Madme.  Dionigi;  Dodwell:  Sir 
W  Gell ) 

LATREILLE.PlER.RE-ANpRE',aFrenchnaturaliBt, 
particttlait  y  distioguishea  w  tne  department  of  entonndogy. 


was  bom  at  Brives  on  the  29th  Norember,  \tt%.  -Havinr 
shown  an  early  teste  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  and 
for  literary  pursuits  generally,  the  Baron  lyEspagnac,  go- 
vernor of  the  HOtel  des  Invalides,  brought  him  to  Paris 
in  1778,  and  placed  him  in  the  college  of  the  Cardinal 
Lemoine,  to  he  educated  Jbr  the  diurcfa.  Here  he  formed 
a  friendship  with  the  Abb^  Haiiy,  who  was  a  pnrflesBor  at 
the  ooHege.  In  1786  he  retired  into  tb«  oonntry.  whete  he 
devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  researehee  on  insects.  On 
going  to  Paris  two  years  afterwards  he  fimued  an  aeqmiat- 
anoe  with  FabrfeiuBt  Olivier,  and  M.  Boso.  Smie  onrioua 
planto  which  he  presented  to  Lamarck  procured  him  also 
the  friendship  of  that  great  naturalist,  whom  he  aftwwarda 
assisted  in  his  lectures,  and  succeeded  as  professor  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  A  memoir  on  the  MvliUm 
of  France  (hymenopterous  inseots),  whidi  was  inserted  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  pro- 
cured him,  in  1791,  the  title  of  correspondent  to  this 
Society,  and,  shcxtly  afterwards,  of  the  Linnnan  Society  of 
London.  At  this  period  he  also  wrote  some  of  the  artides 
on  entomoloCT  in  the '  EncyclopMie  Mithodique.'  HithMto 
he  had  only  devoted  a  small  portion  of  his  time  to  seimtifie 
pursuits,  not  avowing  it  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  bis 
pEofessim ;  but  the  Iwvdation,  which  created  so  many  re- 
verses of  fiictan^  obl%ed  him  to  ponae  tot  a  living  thai  stody 
which  ha  had  cxAy  cultivated  befbre  as  an  amusement. 

Being  an  ecdeuastic,  he  was  devoted  to  persecntion,  and 
twioe  condemned  to  banishment,  but  he  escaped  this  punish- 
ment through  the  influence  of  his  scientific  friends.  Re- 
turning to  Paris  in  1798,  he  was  named  a  correspondent  of 
the  Institute ;  and  through  the  recommendation  of  Lac6- 
pdde,  Lamarck,  Cuvier,  and  Geoffirov  St.  Hilair^  he  ob- 
tained employment  in  the  Museum,  where  he  was  appointed 
to  arrange  tlw  collection  of  insects.  When  Lamarck  be- 
came blind,  Latreille  was  named  assistent  professor,  and  he 
continued  Lamarck's  lectures  on  the  invertebrato  animals 
till  that  naturalist's  death,  in  1 629,  when  he  filled  the 
vacant  chair  of  locd^gy. 

Hie  nnmbar  of  his  literair  productions  is  vety  consider- 
able: *LeMaeazinEncnvIop6dique*ofMillin;  the*  A&naks' 
and  the  *  Hemoires  du  Museum  ;*  and  the  *  BnUstin  de 
la  Soci^ti  nhilomathiqu^'  contein  many  papers  and  obeerra- 
tions  by  him.  In  1802  he  published  the  '  Histoire  des 
Fonrmis,'  which  also  contained  several  memoirs  on  other 
subjects,  as  on  bees  and  spiders.  Among  his  publications 
there  is  one  which  has  been  highly  spoken  o^  and  which 
differs  in  its  object  considerably  from  his  other  writings: 
this  is  a  dissertetion  on  the  expedition  of  the  consul  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  in  Africa,  and  upon  the  antient  geography 
of  that  country.  His  memoits  upon  the  sacred  insects  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  on  the  general  geographical  distri- 
bution of  insects*  exqited  the  attention  of  all  naturalists. 
Latreille's  *  Pr£c^  des  Oaraettres  ginfiriques  das  Iiuectes* 
(Brives,  1796)  was  the  fint  work  in  whioh  these  animals 
were  distributed  in  natural  ftimilie^  and  U  fimned  the  basis 
of  his  '  Genera  Crustaceorum  et  Inseetomm*  (Paris,  1806 
—1809,  4  vols.  8vo.)^  Whidl  is  by  fhr  the  best  of  all  his 
productions.  Hts  *  Considerations  g^n^rales  sur  TOrdre 
naturel  des  Animaux  composant  les  clauses  des  Crustads, 
des  Arachnides,  et  des  Inseetes,*  and  the  third  volume  of 
the  '  RSgne  Animal '  of  Cuvier,  are  only  extracts,  more  or 
loss  modifled,  of  this  work.  The  system  bv  which  the 
insects  are  arranged  in  the  '  R^e  Animal '  (the  entomolo- 
gical part  of  which,  it  must  1^  remembered,  was  written 
By  Latreille,  though  it  all  stands  under  the  name  of  Cuvier) 
is  prcmounced  by  Mr.  Swainson  to  be  *  the  most  elaboratti 
and  the  most  perfect  in  its  deteils  that  has  ytA  been  given 
to  the  worid.'^  It  soon  superseded  that  of  Fabriiaus.  *  It 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  fbunded  on  a  consideration 
of  the  entire  structure  of  these  animus,  and  hence  gives  us 
the  first  example,  in  tiieary,  of  the  natunl  principle  of 
classification.'  In  Sonnini's  edition  of  Bofl^.  Latreille  has 
given  a  general  historv  of  insecte ;  he  also  wrote  a '  Histoira 
des  Salamandres,*  and  many  othor  works. 

Latreille,  by  the  almost  universal  consent  of  naturalists, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  entomology  in  his  own 
and  other  (Jountries.  He  deserved  this  place  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  external  and  internal  oi^nizaUon  of  insects, 
and  by  his  acquaintance  with  their  manners  and  habits. 

Latreille  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
m  1814,  and  was  made  in  1821  Chevalier  of  the  Le™  of 
Hononr.  He  died  at  Pwis,  eth  February,  1833,  at  the  ago 
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LATROHTTE  oecnn  OTTBtalHied  and  massim  Primaty 
form  a  doubly  oblique  prism.    Cleares  pandlel  to  Xak 

Srimary  plaoes.  FVactura  uneven.  Hardness,  6'  0  to  6'  0. 
cratches  glass,  but  is  scratched  by  felspar.  Cdour  |Hde 
red.  Lustre  Titreoua.  Translucent,  opaque.  Specifie 
gravity,  2'  72  to  2*8.  Heated  on  platina  by  the  blow-pipe^ 
gives  a  globule  of  an  amethystine  pale  red  colour;  with 
pbosphonc  salt  give*  a  yellow  ^obule  with  a  nueleui  of 
silica. 

Massive  Variety. — Amorphoos;  colour  pale  red. 

Found  at  Amitok  Island,  Labrador,  and  in  Finland. 

Analysis  by  Gmelin : — 

Silica         ,  •  •  44*653 

Alumina  •         •  36'814 

Lime  .  .  «  8'291 
Oxide  of  Manganese  »  3'  160 
Magneua  «         •      [  0*628 

Potash  .  •  .  6*575 
Water       .         •         .  8*041 


102-162 

LATUS  RBCTUM.  [Ellipsk;  Hypbrbolaj  Para- 
bola.] 

LAUD,  "WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  a  clothier  at  Read- 
ing in  Berkshire,  vhere  he  was  born  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1573.  Laud  was  sometimes  reproached  during  his  pros- 
perity with  the  meanness  of  his  oirth,  which  however  was 
not  more  humble  than  that  of  most  of  the  churchmen  of  his 
time,  and  indeed  of  preceding  times ;  for  in  truth  Laud 
himself  was  mainly  instrumental  in  rendering  the  Churoh 
of  Sngland  tiie  resort  of  men  of  good  or  noble  fiimily  as  a 
profession. 

laud  reeeived  his  early  education  in  the  Free  Qrammar- 
Sehool  Reading,  from  whmee,  in  July,  I S89,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Oxford  and  entered  a  commoner  of  St  John's 
CoUe^  where  he  sueeenively  obtained  a  scholarship  and 

fellowship. 

Even  at  the  university  Land  had  the  character  of  being 
'  at  least  very  Popishly  inclined.'  Heylyn  informs  us  that 
Dr.  Abbot,  master  of  University  College,  who  was  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  '  so  openly  branded 
him  for  a  Papist,  or  at  least  Popishly  inclined,  that  it  was 
almost  made  an  heresy  (as  I  have  beard  from  his  own 
mouth)  for  any  one  to  be  seen  in  his  company,  and  a  mis- 
prision (kT  heresy  to  give  him  a  civil  salutation  as  he  walked 
the  stre^* 

In  1609  Land  had  been  appointed  chaplain  to  Charles 
Lord  Moun^oi^,  Barlof  Deroosiiue.  Lanc^  who  held  mar- 
riage to  be  an  indissoluble  aaorameot,  who  raised  a  flame  in 

Scotland  by  enforcing  this  point,  and  who  censured  in  the 
high  oommission,  and  even  imprisoned  for  adultery  (which 
imprisonment  he  himself  allows  in  his  diary  to  be  more  than 
the  law  allowed),  nevertheless  performed  the  rites  of  mar- 
riage between  his  patron  and  Lad^  Ridi,  whose  husband 
was  then  living,  and  who  had  previously  carried  on  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  with  Lord  Mountjoy. 

On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire  in  1608,  Laud 
was  ai^tnted  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Neile,  then  bishop  of 
Rochester,  from  whom  he  obtained  oonsiderabte  church 
prefermenL  His  patron  Neile,  on  his  being  translated  to 
the  see  of  Liohfielo.  and  before  his  giving  up  the  deanery 
of  Westminster,  which  he  held  in  commendan  with  his 
bisboprie  of  Rochestar,  obtained  for  him  the  reversion  of  a 
prebuidal  stall  there. 

In  1 6 1 1  he  became  president  of  St  John's  Collie,  Ox- 
ford ;  uid  it  was  now  that  Laud  began  serioudy  to  turn  his 
attention  towards  the  church. 

In  1616  the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  deanery  of 
Gloucester,  having  some  time  previously  appointed  him  one 
ofhis  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  1617  he  accompanied  king 
James  into  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  modelling  the 
Scottish  church  after  the  fashion  to  which  he  and  Laud 
were  desirous  of  bringing  the  church  of  England.  On  the 
22nd  of  January,  1620,  he  was  installed  prebendary  of 
Westmimter,  and  on  the  18th  of  November,  1621,  conse- 
crated bishop  of  St  David's.  It  was  expected  that  Laud 
would  have  been  made  dean  of  Westminster  in  the  place  of 
Williams,  who  Imving  been  sworn  privy-counsellor,  and  no- 
minated to  the  see  ulinooln,  received  on  the  luth  of  July 
the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  on  iU  being  taken  from 
Baooo.  Bat  Williams  possessed  such  interest  at  court,  that 
when  Ife  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln  ho  retained  his 
deanery  in  commendamt  ti^^m  with  the  _other  i^eftr-- 


ments  which  he  held  at  that  time,  vis.  a  prebend  rest 
dentiary's  place  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
rectory  of  Walgrave  in  Northamptoiuhire ;  so  that,  observes 
Heylyn,  'he  was  a  perfect  diooese  within  himself,  as  beiMt 
bishop,  dean,  prebendary,  reaideBtiary,  and  parson ;  and  aU 
these  at  once :'  besides  being  at  the  Mine  time  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  of  England. 

Laud  says,  in  his '  Diary,*  that  he  reugned  his  prc^den^ 
ship  of  St  John's  College,  November  17tb.  1621, '  by  te»* 
son  of  the  atrietness  of  that  statute  which  I  will  not  violate^ 
nor  my  oatii  to  it  under  any  oolour  :*  yet  the  king  bad  given 
him  lotva  to  bM  it ;  but  in  truth  mmriee  wu  never  one  of 
Laud's  vices. 

In  May,  1622,  the  conference  betmen  taud  and  Fisbor 
the  Jesuit  took  place.  It  was  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
maiqub  of  Baokingham,  who  shortly  after^  as  Land  himself 
infbrms  us,  *wbs  pleased  to  entw  upon  a  neu  reepeot  to 

him,  the  particulars  of  which  were  not  fbr  p^>er.*  On  the 
ISthof  June  be  beeame'C  to  Buckingham.  It  is  thus  ha 
writes  it  tn  his  'Diary:*  Some  call  it  chaplain;  othen^ 
among  whom  is  Heylyn,  confessor.  It  is  certainly  not 
usual  for  a  nobleman  even  of  the  h^hest  rank  to  Ic^ve  a 
bishop  for  his  chaplain. 

Laud  was  a  great  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  though  he  r^ 
peatedly  affirms  the  contrary,  he  evidently  attached  much 
importance  to  them.  The  fbUowii^  extract  from  his  *  Diary* 
is  ft  specimen  December  14,  Sunday  night  I  did  dream 
that  tne  lord  keeper  was  dead ;  ttiat  I  pasnd  by  one  of  h^ 
men  that  was  about  a  monument  for  him ;  that  1  heard  him 
say  his  lower  lip  was  infinitely  swelled  and  Mien,  and  he 
rotten  already.   This  dream  did  trouble  me.' 

Tha  IcHxl  keeper  (Williams)  bad  become  jealotis  of  Laud's 
growing  fiivour  with  Buckingham,  and  he  vras  incautious 
in  betraying  this  jealousy.  'Janiury  11, 1  was  with  his 
majesty  to  show  him  the  epistle  that  was  to  be  printed 
before  the  conference  between  me  and  Fisher  the  Jesuit, 
Mali  24,  1622,  which  he  was  pleased  to  approve.  The  king 
brake  with  me  about  the  book  printed  then  of  the  visitation 
of  the  church.  He  was  hard  of  belief  that  A.  B.  C  was  the 
author  of  it.  My  lord  keeper  mett  with  me  in  the  with- 
drawing-chamber,  and  quarrelled  me  gratis.* 

Lauf  s  rise  was  lunr  rapid.  In  1686  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  dean. of  the  Chapel  Royal.  On 
March  8th  of  this  year  be  has  the  fbUowing  entry  in  hit 
'  Di^ *  Dreamed  that  I  was  reeoneiled  to  the  church  of 
Rome.*  In  1627  he  was  made  a  privy-counsellor.  On  the 
nth  of  July,  1628,  he  says,  'My  congt  deslier  was  signed 
by  the  king  for  the  bishopric  of  London.'  About  this  ume, 
on  his  acquainting  the  king  with  certain  rumours  spread 
abroadagainst  him  (Laud),  Charles  replied.  'Thatheshould 
not  trouble  himself  with  snch  reports,  till  he  saw  hna  fat- 
sake  his  other  fViends.' 

On  the  death  of  Buckinffham,  Laud  plunged  completely 
into  his  political  career.  Charles  now  lookea  upon  nim  as 
bis  principal  minister.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  close 
union  commenced  between  Laud  and  Strafford. 

Iznd  commenced  his  career  of  statesmanship  wifli  a 
zealous  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  or  religious  sectarians. 
Leighton,  a  physician,  having  published  a  book  against  the 
bisw>ps,  cdled  '  Sion's  Plea,'  was  sentenced  by  the  court  of 
Star  Chamber  to  have  his  ears  cropped,  his  nose  slit,  his 
(brebead  stigmatized,  and  to  be  whipped.  Between  the 
sentence  and  the  execution  of  it  Leignton  escaped  out  of 
the  Fleet  but  be  was  retaken  in  Bednudshlre.  and  under- 
went  this  atrocious  punishment. 

In  1630  Laud  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford.  In  1632  he  obtained  for  his  creature  Francis 
Windebanke  the'  office  of  secretary  of  state;  and  in  the 
same  year  Dr.  Juxon  was,  he  says  in  his  Diary,  sworn  dean 
of  bis  majesty's  closet — 'that  I  might  have  one  that  I 
might  trust  near  his  mMesty.*  Heylyn  remarks,  on  the  above 
proceedings,  *  So  that  Windebanke  having  the  king'i  ear 
on  one  sicw,  and  the  derk  of  the  closet  on  the  outf,  he 
might  presume  to  have  his  tale  well  told  between  them ; 
and  that  his  majesty  should  not  easOy  be  Repossessed  wiUi 
anything  to  his  disadvantage.' 

On  the  16th  of  August  1633,  Laud  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury :  be  has  the  following  entry  in  hi« 
Diary:—'  August  4.  That  very  morning  (of  Abbot  s  death) 
there  came  one  to  me,  seriously,  and  that  avowed  ability  to 
perform  it  and  offered  me  to  be  a  cardinal ;  I  went  pre- 
sently to  the  king  and  acquainted  him  both  with  the  thing 


and  the  person.*  *  August , 
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cthr  made  me  as&in  to  be  n  cardinal :  I  was  tlicn  from  court, 
but  BO  Boon  as  I  oaine  thither  (which  was  by  Wedneiiday, 
Auf^st  21).  I  acquainted  bis  majesty  with  it.  But  my 
answer  again  was,  that  something  dwelt  within  me  which 
would  not  suffer  that  till  Rome  was  other  than  it  is.' 

Laud  made  a  declaration  that  in  the  disposition  of  eccle- 
aiaatical  benefices  he  would  give  a  preference  to  the  single 
man  over  the  married,  Mten*  panbui.  The  rlose  union 
Iwtween  the  English  ohurcb  and  the  aristocracy  appears  to 
have  oomneneed  about  this  time.  '  Under  Laud,'  remarks 
Hnrlyn,  in  his  quaint  phrase  *  the  rlengy  were  grown  to 
such  esteem  for  parts  and  power,  that  the  gentry  thought 
none  of  their  daughters  to  be  better  disposed  than  such  as 
^y  had  lodged  in  the  arms  of  a  churchman;  and  the 
nobility  grown  so  veil  affected  to  the  state  of  the  church, 
that  some  them  designed  their  Tounser  sons  to  the  t^er 
of  prieathood,  to  makA  them  cspaUe  of  rising  in  the  ascen- 
dant.* 

Laud's  letters  to  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Straflford, 
exhibit  a  more  fiiitbful  mirror  of  the  man's  character  than 
is  anywhere  else  to  be  met  with.  Hia  Diary,  thot^k  it  bears 
sufficient  inptesa  of  his  peeuliar  spirit,  diseloaei  hia  charac- 
ter but  imperfectly,  particularly  as  there  are  many  ann- 
nnlly  important  Awta  only  hinted  at,  and  uamea  of  which 
only  the  initials  are  given.  The  history  of  bis  troubles  and 
triiu,  by  himself,  and  the  Toluminous  life  by  Heylyn,  were 
expressly  written  to  vindicate  his  conduct  and  character. 
In  perusing  the  letters  between  Laud  and  Wentworth  the 
reader  feels  as  if  allowed  to  be  present  at  a  confidential  con- 
versation between  those  personages.  The  letters  of  Strafford, 
alon^  with  many  indications  of  a  violent,  arbitrary,  over- 
bearing tumper,  exhibit  evidence  of  strength  and  sagacity, 
and  sometimes  even  of  greatness  of  mind.  Of  the  last- 
mentioned  quality  the  reader  will  in  vain  search  for  any 
trace  in  the  letters  of  the  prelate.  In  courage  and  violence 
bedid  not  yield  to  Stmfford ;  Imt  narrowness  and  littleness 
appear  to  have  been  the  ^Unguisbing  characteristic  of 
Laud's  mind,  and  ye^  contracted  though  his  intellectual 
range  was,  some  parts  of  bis  *  Conference  with  Fisher  the 
Jesuit,'  besides  great  scholastic  learning,  display  consider- 
able acuteness  and  no  mean  powers  of  reasoning. 

On  the  3th  of  Febmary,  1634,  Laud  was  appointed  one 
of  the  great  Committee  of  Trade  and  the  Kings  l^venue; 
and  on  the  death  of  Wedton,  lord  high  treasurer,  the 
management  of  the  treasury  was  committed  by  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  to  certain  commissioners,  of 
whom  Laud  was  one.  In  the  year  following  Laud  and 
the  Church  of  England  attained  a  voy  high,  perhaps  it 
may  be  said  the  hig^t  point  of  their  prosperity.  Laud 
thus  records  the  event  in  his  *  Diary  March  6,  Sun- 
day, William  Joxon,  lord  bishop  of  London,  made  lord 
high  treasurer  of  England :  no  churchman  had  it  since 
Henry  VlL's  time.  I  pray  God  bless  him  to  carry  it  so, 
that  the  church  may  have  honour,  and  the  king  and 
the  state  service  and  contentment  by  it ;  and  now  if  the 
church  will  not  hold  theniielves  up  under  God,  I  can  do  no 
more.' 

The  following  passage  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  G.  Gar- 
rard, master  of  the  Charterhouse,  a  correspondent  of  Straf- 
ford'^i,  presents  a  lively  picture  of  the  state  of  feeling  then 
prevalent  among  the  clei^.  It  shows  how  near  havmg  an 
altogether  ecclesiastical  government  England  then  was:— 
'  The  clergy  are  so  high  here  since  the  joining  of  the  wbito 
sleeves  with  the  white  sti^,  that  there  is  much  talk  of 
having  a  secretary  a  bishop.  Dr.  "Wren,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Dr.  Bancroft,  bishop  of 
Oxford,  but  this  oomesonly  from  the  youngfry  of  the  clergy; 
little  credit  is  given  to  it,  but  it  is  observed  they  swarm 
mightily  about  the  court.' 

In  a  letter  of  6th  July,  1635,  Laud  thus  speaks  of  the 
raising  of  ship-money '  As  the  last  year  there  was  money 
raised  upon  the  ports,  according  to  antient  precedent,  for 
the  setting  out  of  the  navy,  which  is  now  at  sea,  and  there 
God  bless  it,  so  we  are  now  going  to  prepare  for  a  greater 
navy  against  the  next  year ;  and  because  the  charge  will  be 
too  heavy  to  lay  it  upon  the  ports,  or  maritime  counties  only, 
therefore  his  majesty  hath  tbought  fit,  a  paritate  ratioms, 
and  for  the  like  defence  of  the  kingdom,  to  extend  it  to  all 
counties  and  corporations  within  England  and  Walu,  thnt 
so  the  navy  may  be  ftill,  and  yet  the  charge  less,  as  coming 
from  so  many  hands,  I  pmy  God  bloss  this  business,  fur  if 
it  go  well,  the  king  will  be  a  great  master  at  sea,  and  in 
those  active  times  w^  by  God's  blessing,  may  be  die  more 
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safe  at  land.'  How  effectively  this  money  was  applied  to  its 
ostensible  object,  the  defence  of  the  coasts  and  the  putting 
down  of  piracy,  may  be  gathered  fpjm  the  follo*ing  passage 
in  a  letter  to  Wentworth  during  the  following  year:— *  The 
miitcbief  which  the  most  Christian  Turks  did  about  Ply- 
mouth is  most  true,  and  I  pray  God  it  do  no  miidiief  about 
our  shipping  business  this  eiuuing  year.' 

On  the  Utli  June^  1637,  sentence  was  passed  in  tiie  Star 
Chamber  against  Bastwick,  Burton,  and  Prynne,  for  libels, 
as  Laud  informs  us  in  his  '  Diary,' '  against  the  hierarchy  of 
the  church.'  The  archbishop  does  not  however  give  any 
definition  of  what  he  meant  by  a  libel  against  the  hierarchy 
of  the  church.  Prynne's  sentence  was,  to  be  fined  5000/.  to 
the  king,  to  lose  (he  remaiifder  of  bis  ears  in  the  pillory, 
to  be  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L.  for 
Schismatical  Libeller,  and  to  be  perpetually  imprisoned. 
The  sentence  of  Bastwick  and  Burton  was  nearly  similar. 
Most  people  thought  these  men's  puntahment  sufficiently 
severe :  not  so  the  primate,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  a  letter  to  Wentworth,  of  August  28th, 
1637:— 

*  I  have  received  the  co^gr  of  the  lontenoe  against  Pator- 
son,  and  am  verily  of  your  lordship's  mind,  that  a  little  more 
quicknMS  in  the  government  would  cure  this  itch  of  libel- 
ling, and  something  that  is  amiss  besides.* 

But  the  termination  of  Laud's  career  was  now  approa<Ji- 
ing.  On  the  18th  of  November,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Pariiament,  be  was  impeached  of  high 
treason  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  committed  to  t^e 
Tower.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  archbishop's  trial,  of  which  he  has  himself  written  a 
full,  and,  on  the  whole,  fhithfhl  account  (Hitton  of  hit 
Troubles  and  Trial,  folio,  London,  I69S.)  He  defended 
himself  throughout  with  courage  and  ability.  The  judges 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  chaiges  contained  no 
wgal  treason ;  whereupm  the  Commons  clMuij^  the  im- 
peachment into  an  Mdinance  for  his  execution,  to  which 
the  Ijords  assented.  Laud  produced  a  pardon  from  the 
kin^  which  was  disi^arded.  On  this  proceeding  we  quote 
theTollowing  remark  from  a  modern  publication: — 'Laud's 
cruelty  and  bigotry  and  insolence  in  the  execution  of  bis 
high  office  ougnt  assuredlv  not  to  have  gone  unpunished ; 
but  the  sentence  against  nira  was  perhaps  the  most  un- 
justifiable act  of  the  zealots  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
Was  not  less  illegal  than  that  which  afterwards  condemned 
Vane  to  the  block ;  and  in  this  appears  strongly  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  government  by  a  lai^  assembly  of  men. 
The  odium  of  Vane's  death  fell  altogether  upon  Charles  and 
Clarendon,  and  is  of  power  sufficient,  being  thus  concen- 
trated, to  brand  their  memory  to  all  time.  The  odium  of 
tho  death  of  Laud,  being  divided  among  so  many,  has  neither 
brought  with  it  individual  infamy  nor  was  likely  to  produce 
individual  remorse.*  {fFettmintter  Bniew,  voL  xvii.,  p. 
508.) 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Laud  not  to  mention  his  benefac- 
tions to  learning.  Besides  making  valuable  donations  of 
books  and  MSS.  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  he  founded  in 
that  university  a  professorship  of  Arabic  in  1636,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  lands  in  the  parish  of  Bray,  in  the  county  of 
Berks.  His  conduct  to  John  Hales,  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  *  ever-memorable,'  is  also  recorded  to  bis 
honour.  Hales  had  written  a  short  tract  on  schism,  which 
was  much  at  variance  with  Laud's  views  of  church  govern- 
ment ;  this  tract  had  been  circulated  in  MS.  Hales,  in 
an  interview  with  Laud,  refused  to  recede  from  bis  free 
notions  of  ecclesiastical  poww,  but  promised  that  he  would 
not  publish  the  tract.  Laud  conferred  on  him  a  canonry  of 
Windsor. 

Laud  was  beheaded  on  the  10th  of  January,  1640-1. 
(Laud's  Diary;  Heylyn's  Life  ^  Laud;  Straffiird*a 

Letters  and  Despatches') 
LAUDANUM.  [Opium.] 

LAUKNBURG,  or  SAXE-LAUENBURG,  a  duchy  in 
Germany  subject  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  between  tZ"  22'  and  53°  47'  N. 
lat.,  and  10°  3' and  11"  5' E.  long.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
territories  of  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  Lubeck,  and 
Hambui^,  and  has  an  area  of  420  square  miles,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  37,500  inhabitants  professing  the  Lutheran  reli- 
mon.  Tlie  face  of  the  country  is  level,  with  only  a  few  hilis: 
the  soil  is  in  some  parts  very  fertile,  while  in  others  thera 
are  tncts  of  land  or  extensive  heaths :  there  are  ^so  lar|re 
turf-moor«  and  oonsiderable  fomts,^^^^^|:^ge8t  i» 
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that  cdled  the  Sachsenwalil.  The  rivers  are  the  Elbe, 
Bille,  Stecknilz,  and  Trave,  which  afford  ample  means  for 
inland  trade ;  and  the  Stecknilz  Canal,  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Trave,  opens  a  communication  with  the  Baltic  at 
Lubock.  The  most  considerable  lakes  are  those  of  Schaal 
ind  Ratzeburg.  Its  natural  productions  are  corn,  flax, 
limber,  turf,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  flab,  &c.,  more 
than  suflScient  for  home  consumption.  The  inhabitants 
■re  chieHy  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  carrying  trade 
both  by  laad  and  water ;  and  Uieir  exports  are  pretty  con- 
Hdmbl^  especially  of  timber  and  fuel  They  have  no 
manubetures. 

Lauraburj;  had  formerly  its  own  dukes,  whose  family 
became  extinct  in  1689,  on  the  death  of  Duke  Julian 
Francis.  It  was  then  taken  possession  of  by  George  William 
<Iuke  of  Brunswick-  Luneburg  as  a  portion  of  the  dominions 
of  Henry  the  Lion,  conformably  to  a  coarention  concluded 
in  1639  mtweea  the  dukes  of  Brunswick -liineburg  and  Lau- 
enbur^  and  being  incorporated  with  Brunswick-Luneburi;, 
subset^uently  formed  part  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  In 
1605  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
and  in  1810  incorporated  with  the  new  Krench  department 
oftlie  Mouth*  of  the  Elbe.  In  1814LauenburK  was  restored 
lo  its  former  sovereign  George  III.  as  ktn^  of  Hanover ;  but 
by  the  rather  complt-x  arrangements  subsequent  to  the 
peace  of  18lft,  Sweden,  which  had  deprived  Denmark  of  the 
kingdom  of  Norway,  ceded  Swedish  Pomerania  lo  Denmark, 
and  Prussia  ceded  Bast  Friesland  to  Hanover,  in  exchange  tut 
the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  Hanover  Itowever  retaining  -  the 
small  tract  on  the  lefl  bankof  the  Elbe  and  the  detached  baili- 
wick of  Neuhaua  on  the  right  bank  (making  together  105 
square  miles,  with  10,000  inhabitants).  Fruiisia  then  ex- 
changed Lauenburg  with  Denmark  for  Swedish  Pomerania ; 
but  as  the  lattw  imvinea  was  more  valuable,  Prussia  paid 
to  Dedmsrk  two  milliona  of  Fnraetan  dollars.  It  also  paid 
a  debt  of  600,000  Swedish  hank  dollars,  which  Sweden 
owed  to  Deomark,  and  paid  besides  3,500,000  dollars  to 
Sweden. 

The  chief  towns  are  Lauenburg  (3500  inhabitants)  on  the 
Elbe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delvenau  or  Stecknitz  Canal,  by 
which  goods  are  conveyed  from  the  Elbe  to  LQbeck ;  Bat- 
zeburgi  the  capital,  a  well-built  town  on  an  island  in  the 
Ratzebuig  Lake,  has  extremely  fine  views  over  that  great 
lake :  it  is  connected  with  the  left  bank  by  a  causeway,  and 
with  the  right  bv  a  bridge  1100  feet  in  length  (population 
2500  inh.);  MoUen  on  the  Stecknitz,  the  burying-phu» 
of  the  famous  Till  Euleitspi^fel,  of  whom  various  reScs  aia 
still  shown  there. 
LAUGHARNE.  [CASRUAitTBBNsaiaB.] 
LAUGHTER,  as  physically  defined,  is  a  |ieculiar  cita- 
tion of  the  body,  as  it  were,  an  organical  titillation,  wuich 
rising  suddenly  and  irresiatably,  affects  at  once  the  face  and 
throat,  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen.  Although  this  phy- 
sical pbeoomeiion  is  usually  more  or  leas  loud,  it  u  some- 
times almost  imperceptible,  and  only  traceable  by  a  slight 
muscular  motion  of  tne  face  and  mouth.  While  however 
the  corporeal  phenomenon  is  so  simple,  the  nature  of  the 
mental  state,  and  of  the  object  by  which  it  is  (produced,  is 
more  complicated  and  debateable.  On  this  subject  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  has  prevailed.  Among  the  antienta 
there  is  more  of  unanimitjr  than  among  the  moderns.  Ac- 
cording to  AristoUe*  the  ndieulooa  is  some  error  in  truth  or 
propriety,  but  at  tha  same  time  neither  painftil  nor  prani- 
cious  (ri  y&p  yt\oiov  iarlv  iiitifTtiiii  ri  xal  atvxos  iv^vvov 
Kai  oil ^ofTiK&v.  D« POet.,i,^l).  Nearlycoinc^nt  with  the 
foregoing  is  the  view  of  Cicero,  who  while  he  declares  that 
the  ridiculous  is  incapable  of  any  rigorous  definition,  admits 
that  the  chief,  if  not  tne  sole  object  or  laughter,  is  that  which, 
without  impropriety,  marks  out  and  exposes  an  impropriety 
<*HEec  enim  ridentur  vel  sola  vel  maximd  qam  notant  et 
desi^ant  turpitudinem  quandam  non  turpiter  :*  De  Oratore, 
2,  n.  235).  Quintilian  considers  it  to  be  absolutely  inde- 
Suable  ('Ancepa  qus  rei  ratio  est,*  lib.  vi.,  c.  3).  At  the 
same  time,  by  adducing  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  that  the  im- 
proper and  the  defimiedoonstitate  the  province  of  ridioule,and 
afBrming  ihat  ri^cnls  is  near  allied  to  contempt  C  a  derisu 
non  pflwulahestrisas:*  /Mtf.),  he  approximates  to  the  strong 
opiiuon  of  Hobbes  among  moderns,  according  to  whnn,  the 
source  of  laughter  is  *a  sudden  glory  arising  from  conoep- 
tion  aStomo  eminency  in  ourselves,  by  oomparison  with  the 
infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly  *  (ffwwon  No- 
twe,  ch.  ix..  8.  13).  With  Hobbes*s  opinion,  that  of  Hel- 
Tetittt  ooiikeidM  who  maket  pride  the  souioe  of  lau5;^ter. 
7.      Noh  633. 


Beattie  and  Priestley  agree  in  making  the  ridiculous  to  arise 
out  of  a  misrelation  or  incongruous  union  of  objects;  while 
Lord  Karnes  considers  a  contrast  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
laughable.  The  latter  view  is  adopted  by  Mendelsohn  and 
J.  Paul  Richter.  The  former  (Dialogue  iii..  IKlein  phiL 
und  eesth.  Schri/len)  makes  it  to  he  grounded  on  a  contrast 
between  perfection  and  imperfection,  which  however  must 
be  unimportant  and  but  slightly  interesting  to  us,  and  must 
amount  to  no  more  than  an  extravagance  or  inconsistency. 
The  latter  (in  his  *  Vorscbule  d.  ^sthetik.'  p.  143)  makes 
the  ridiculoos  to  he  the  contrary  of  the  sublime^  and  con- 
sequently the  infinitely  small.  Closely  coincident  with  this 
view  is  that  of  Campbell  (*  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.*  bk.  i., 
ch.  ii.),  who  observes  that  *  ridicule  in  futile  objects  hath  a 
simitar  effect  to  that  produced  by  what  is  called  the  vehe- 
ment in  solemn  and  important  matters,'  Lastly,  Kant 
{Kritik  d.  UrtkeiUkraft,  p.  225,  2nd  ed.)  makes  the  ridicu- 
lous to  arise  from  the  sudden  conversion  into  nothing  of  a 
long-raised  and  highly-wrought  expectation. 

According  to  Shaftesbury  ('  Characteristics '  Essay  on 
Wit  and  Humour ')  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth,  and  he  ad- 
duces in  support  of  his  view  the  words  of  Gorgias  of  Leon- 
tini,  *  Confute  ridicule  by  seriousness  and  seriousness  by 
ridicule*  (j^v  fiv  amv9^  Sta^dptiv  yikurt,  rhv  Sk  y'tKwra 
awcviy.  Arist,  Rhet.,  lib.  3,  ch.  xviii.).  In  order  to  adjust 
the  sentence  to  his  own  view,  Shaftesbury  adopts  the  littin 
version, '  seria  riau,  risum  eeriii  diteutere  it  is  however  clear 
from  the  context  where  the  passage  is  quoted,  that  Gorgias 
was  there  recommending  an  orator  to  endeavour  to  remove 
the  impression,  which  his  opponent  may  have  made  upon  his 
auditors,  by  employing  a  directly  opposite  style  of  address. 
But  the  maxim  of  Shaftesbury  admits  only  of  a  negative 
application,  for  ridicule,  at  most,  is  only  fitted  to  refute  error. 
In  truth  however  it  is  not  properly  levelled  at  the  (the,  but 
at  the  ahetird  in  tenets  ana  opinions.  The  ridiculous  is  not 
any  fixed  and  oonstant  property  of  certain  objects,  but  it  is 
purely  relative  and  dependent  upon  the  subjective  states  and 
conditions  of  individual  "minds.  The  simpleton  and  the 
boor  laugh  heartily  at  what  scarcely  provokes  a  smilo  in  the 
educated  man  and  the  sage ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  much 
will  excite  a  laugh  in  the  latter,  which  would  not  move  a 
muscle  in  the  face  of  the  former.  Such  again  is  the  effect 
of  a  gay  or  a  gloomy  temperament,  that  a  Demoeritus  will 
laugh  where  a  Heraclitus  would  weep. 

LAUMONITE  occurs crj^ataiUzed  and  massive.  Primary 
form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleaves  parallel  to  all  the 
faces  of  the  primary  form  and  to  the  dis^nal  planes. 
Fracture  uneven.  Hurdness,  seratofaed  by  carbonate  of 
lime.  Colour  white,  sometimes  yellowish  and  reddish. 
Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous  and  pearly.  Translucent, 
opaque.  Specific  gravity  3*3.  The  crystals  fall  to  powder 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  watAV. 

Massive  VarieHes  amorphous,  structure  granular. 

Gelatinizes  in  nitric  acid.  Before  the  blowpipe  swells  up 
before  fusion,  and  gives  a  white  enamel,  which,  by  a  conti- 
nued heat,  is  converted  into  a  transparent  glass. 

It  is  fbund  in  Scotland,  Ireland.  France,  Hungary,  and 
Iceland. 

Analysis  by  Gmelin— 

Silica  *  «  .  48-SO 
Alumina  •  .  82*70 
lime  .  .  .  18-10 
Water  ...  16* 


99*10 

LAUNCESTON  (also  called  Dunheved),  a  corporate 
town  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  of  which  it  is  usually 
regBuded  as  the  capitel.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  steep 
hill  rising  fVom  the  banks  of  tne  Attery,  a  few  miles  above 
the  confluence  of  that  stream  with  the  Tamar,  and  210 
miles  west-south-west  from  London.  The  bouses  ate  in  ge- 
neral mean  and  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  narrow  and 
inconvenient.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  town  has  been 
greatly  improved,  and  is  now  lighted  with  gas,  the  expense 
of  which  is  defrayed  by  a  rate. 

Both  the  assizes  for  the  eounty  of  Cornwall  were  formerly 
held  at  Launoeston  (by  virtue  of  a  charter  from  Richard, 
king  of  the  Romans),  but  by  the  stat.  1  Geo.  I.,  c.  45,  the 
summer  assizes  were  removed  to  Bodmin,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  completion  of  new  courts  at  the  latter  place  in  1B36, 
and  the  situation  of  the  county  gaol  there,  both  assizes  oro 
now  held  at  Bodmin. 

The  corporate  revenue,  arising  princimlly  fVom  toll*, 
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aarkeU,  fliin,  &e.,  amounteil  in  1839  to  285^  per  annum, 
nrhtch  was  about  sufficient  to  cover  its  ordinaxy  expenditure. 

Unlil  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  the  borough  had 
returned  two  inemberti  to  parliament  continuously  from  the 
reif^n  of  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  election  being  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  fteemen.  Hy  the 
Reform  Acr,  Launceston  and  the  adjoining  borough  of 
Newport  are  included  in  a  districl,  and  both  together  now 
return  one  member.  Launceston  is  one  of  the  polling  placus 
for  the  eastern  division  of  the  couity. 

The  remains  of  the  antient  castlo  of  Launceston  are  very 
remarkable.  King,  in  his  Munimenia  Antiqm,  vol.  iii., 
de^icribes  it  minutely,  and  assigns  to  it  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  on  account  of  its  dissimilarity  from  castles  built 
by  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Dane«,  or  Normans. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  is  in  the 
diocese  ofE.xuter,  and  the  living,  a  paid  curacy  of  the  net 
annual  value  of  ]l6/.,was,uniil  the  passing  of  the  Munirijial 
Otrporation  Reform  Act,  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  structure,  composed  of  granite, 
ornamented  with  scriptural  devices,  and  curious  carved 
woik. 

The  grammar-Bc-hool  of  Launceston  was  originally  en- 
dowed by  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  subsequently  by  the  duke 
of  Northumberland.  In  the  year  1811  toe  corporation 
erected  a  new  school-house  at  an  expense  of  1000/.,  but  the 
first  master  having  absconded,  and  the  second  resigned,  no 
new  appointment  has  been  made  since  Uie  year  1821  {Corp. 
Reportg,  1835),  neither  has  the  revenue  been  received  since 
that  date,  in  consequence  of  which  the  house  has  become 
dilapidated  and  no  longer  fit  to  be  inhabited.  The  fees 
were  six  guineas  per  annum,  on  the  payment  of  which  the 
school  was  open  to  the  children  of  any  inhabitant.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  I83t  was  2231,  and  had  increased 
about  SO  per  cent,  since  the  census  of  1801.  {Parliamentary 
Papers  ;  Gilbert's  Parochial  flietory  o/  Cornwall,  Tol.  ii., 
p.  417;  &o.) 

LAURA'CE/E,  a  natural  order  of  apetalous  Exogens, 
consisting  entirely  of  trees  and  shrubs,  inhabiting  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  most  cases  aromatic  on 
which  account  several  are  mentioned  in  works  on  otficinal 
plant*.  The  best  known  epecies  in  Europe  isLaurus  nobilis, 


I,  A  flmrrnajt  brmch  of  Lbutui  nalrilu ;  2,  Ona  of  ttw  flowen,  much  nuf. 
Billed  i  3.  A  stamcu.  wiih  a  pait  of  glands  on  it*  filament,  aod  the  anther  opmi- 
iw  by  two  recurved  valvea ;  4,  a  wed ;  5,  a  i^ction  uT  tfae  Miae,  oxhibitltig  a 
ninule  embryo. 


the  Sweet  Bay,  a  beautiful  evergreen,  whose  fragrant  leavei 

are  commonly  employed  to  flavour  confectionary.  [Laubcs.] 
Other  products  of  the  order  are,  cinnamon  and  cassia; 
sassafras,  whose  bark  has  great  reputation  in  North  Ame- 
rica as  a  powerful  sudorific;  Pichurim  beans,  an  indiffer- 
unt  substitute  fornutmegs;  and  finally,  not  to  mention  other 
useful  substances,  camphor,  obtained  by  the  Chinese  from 
the  Camphoraofficinarum  by  nieana  of  dry  distillation. 

In  general  it  may  be  expected  that  tlte  trees  of  this  order 
are  valuable  as  aromoticB  and  stimulants,  although  but  a 
oomparalively  small  number  has  yet  been  brought  into 
use.  Tlicy  are  known  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 
their  llowera,  which  have  no  corolla,  stamens  in  one  or 
several  rows,  often  in  part  eland-like  and  sterile,  a  simple 
one-celled  superior  one-seeded  ovary,  and  especially  by  the 
anthers  bursting  with  recurved  valves. 

LAUREATE,  POET,  an  olRcer  in  the  lord  chamber- 
lain's department  of  the  royal  household.  The  appellation 
'laureate'  seems  to  have  been  derived  through  the  Italian, 
from  the  Latin  launu, '  a  bay,'  in  allusion  to  the  antient 
practice  of  crowning  poets.  Petrarch  received  the  crown  at 
Rome  in  1341,  and  Tasso  in  1394.  The  earliest  mention  of 
a  poet-laureate  in  England,  under  that  express  title,  is  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  iV.,  when  John  Kay  received  the 
appointment.  Warton  however,  in  his  '  History  of  Enghsh 
Poetry,'  shows  that  the  poet-laureate  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  oihcer  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  is  styled  Ver- 
aificator  regis,  the  'king's  versifier,'  and  to  whom  a  hun- 
dred shillings  were  paid  as  his  annual  stipend.  Ben  Jomwn 
is  said  to  have  been  the  poet-laureate  to  King  James  I.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  1630,  the  first  patent  of  this  office 
appears  to  have  been  granted,  which  fixed  the  salarj-  or 
pension  attached  to  it  at  100/.  a  year,  with  an  additional 
grant  of  a  tierce  of  Canary  wine  from  the  king's  stores. 
The  succession  of  poets-laureate  since  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  has  been — John  Dryden,  NahumTate,  Nicholas  Rowe, 
Laurence  Eusden,  CoUey  Cibber,  William  Whitehead, 
Thomas  Warton,  Henry  James  Pye,  and  Robert  Southey. 
A  commutation  was  agreed  to  of  27/.  for  the  aUowanc«  of 
wine,  by  the  last  poet-laureate. 

(Warton,  Hist.  Engl.  Poetry,  vol.ii.,  pp.131,  132;  Haw- 
kins's Hiit.  of  Music,  vol.  iv.,  p.  13.) 

LAURINE,  an  acrid  and  oitter  principle  contained  in 
the  berries  of  the  laurel ;  its  smell  resembles  that  of  laurel 
oil.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  hltle  soluble  in  cold  alco- 
hol, but  more  so  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  eother;  it  crj's- 
lallizes  from  solution  in  needles.  When  heated  it  melts,  end 
volatilizes  without  leaving  any  residue.  To  suliihuric  acid 
it  first  imparts  a  yellow  and  afterwards  a  reddish-yellow 
colour;  in  cold  nitric  acid  it  lii^uefie.«,  and  floats  upon  its 
surface;  it  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  solid  ex- 
pressed oils,  but  has  not  been  analyzed ;  the  berries  contain 
only  about  one  per  cent,  of  this  substance. 

LAURUS,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of  Lauracece, 
to  which  indeed  it  has  given  its  name.  It  includes 
as  a  species  one  of  the  most  celebrated  trees  of  antiquity, 
and  until  recent  times  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  useful 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  among  them  were  the  trees 
yielding  the  camphor  of  Japan,  Cinnamon,  both  of  China 
and  of  Ceylon,  Cassia  bark  and  buds,  the  Malabathrura  leaf 
of  the  antients,  with  the  less  known  CuHlawan  and  Sintoc 
barks,  as  well  as  the  American  Peraea,  Pichurim,  and 
Sassafras.  Most  of  these  are  however  now  plact^d  in  di;;- 
tinct  genera  by  the  latest  authors  who  have  paid  attention 
to  the  subject,  as  Nees  von  Esenbeck  and  Blume.  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  articles  dedicated  to  the  different  sub- 
stances. 

The  camphor-tree  is  admitted  by  all  authors  to  be  the 
Laurus  camphorifera  of  Kaempfer,  now  the  Camphora 
offidnarum  of  Nees,  a  native  of  Japan  and  of  the  province 
of  Fokien  in  China,  and  aUo  of  the  island  of  Formosa, 
whence,  according  to  Mr.  Reeves,  the  chief  portion  of  the 
camphor  of  commerce  is  brought  to  Canton.  As  the  wood  is 
said  to  be  valuable,  the  root,  refuse  wood,  and  smaller 
branches  are  cut  into  chips,  covered  with  a  little  water,  and 
the  camphor  separated  by  sublimation.  [Caupboel]  It  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  this  camphor  from  that  produced 
in  Borneo  and  Sumatra  by  Dipterocarpus,  ot  Dryobalanopt 
Camphora. 

The  kinds  of  cinnamon  are  not  bo  claarly  settled,  as  there 
is  both  a  Ceylon  and  a  Chinese  cinnamon.  The  former  bow- 
ever  is  no  doubt  produced  by  CiitTtamomum  zeylanictim, 
and  the  latter  by  the  C.  anmaiiam  of  Ne«8.  This  ciona- 
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mon  is  of  superior  qnali^i  at  least  some  of  it,  and  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  Chinese  to  tiiat  (^Ceylon,  and  said  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Cochin  China  chiefly  in  the  dry  sandy  districts 
lying  north-west  of  the  town  of  Faifoe,  between  15°  and  16° 
N.  lat.  Mr.  Crawfurd  {.Embasgy  to  Sican,  ^.  478)  informs 
Ui  that  there  are  ten  varieties  of  it,  and  that  it  is  not  cured, 
like  that  of  Ceylon,  by  freeing  it  from  the  epidermis.  Dr. 
A.  T.  Thomson  gives  this  as  one  of  the  characters  by  which 
cassia  may  be  distinguished  from  cinnamon.  It  is  possible 
therefore  that  some  of  it  may  be  imported  into  Europe,  and 
sold  as  cassia,  though  Mr.  Marshall  states  that  the  cassia 
bark  of  the  shops  is  only  a  o-jante  cinnamon  obtained  from 
the  thick  roots  or  large  branches  of  the  cinnamon-tree. 

Cassia  buds,  or  Flurm  Lauri  Cassiee,  are  the  dried  recep- 
tacles of  some  species  of  this  family,  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  above  C.  nromaticum.  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Loureiro,  and  is  named  C.  Lourcirii  by  Nees.  It  is  a 
naitve  of  Cochin  China  towards  Imsa,  and  of  Japan. 

It  has  sometimes  been  doubted  whether  the  substances 
we  now  call  cinnamon  and  cassia  are  exactly  the  same 
things  as  those  to  which  the  antients  applied  these  names. 
It  i&  very  certain  that  the  substances  which  formed  such 
highly  esteemed  articles  of  commerce  must  have  possessed 
some  remarkable  physical  and  sensible  properties  not  com- 
mon in  products  beyond  the  tropics.  .  The  aromatic  prin- 
ciple is  that  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  products  of 
llio  tropical  zone,  and  is  found  i)n>bably  in  most  of  the  sub- 
stances which  the  antients  obtained  from  the  East,  at  least 
Dioscorides  has  described  them  all  together.  It  would  be 
ditticult  even  with  our  present  knowledge  to  Rnd  any  other 
substances  which  would  equally  well  answer  the  antient 
doiicriptions,  without  going  still  farther  east.  The  Greek 
name  of  cinnamon  is  jciyvauu/iov,  which  Herodotus  says  bis 
countrymen  learnt  from  the  Fhcenicians,  and  the  Hebrew, 
we  know,  is  Mnnemon.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Malay 
name  is  kayu-manis,  which  Mr.  Marshall  says  is  some- 
timtis  pronounced  as  if  written  kaina-manis.  By  the  Hin- 
dus cinnamon  is  called  dar-cheenee,  indicatingthat  they 
obtained  it  from  the  Chinese;  and  Professor  Wilson  has 
lately  proved  that  there  was  commerce  by  sea  vith  China 
at  a  very  early  period,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
that  the  navigators  were  Hindus. 

The  Culilawan  bark,  often  written  Culibaban,  or  Culit- 
lawaii,  said  to  be  derived  from  kulit,  bark,  and  lawan, 
cluve,  in  some  measure  resembles  Ca'isia.  It  is  one  of  those 
'which  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  has  been  httle  used  in  modern  times,  thouj^h 
Blume  describes  it  as  possessed  or  remarkable  properties  m 
curing  diseases.  Analyzed  by  M.  Schloss,  it  was  found  to 
yield  a  resin,  a  volatile  oil,  and' a  bitter  extractive  substance. 
A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  it  in  Ambuyna  is  used  as  a  sti- 
mulant, according  to  Labillardiere.  It  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  Europe  as  an  aromatic  stimukuit,  and  must  be 
u»eful  in  cobea  where  such  remedies  are  indicated.  The 
trt^e  yielding  it  is  a  native  of  Amboyna,  and  is  called  Cinna- 
moraum  Culilawan  by  Blume. 

The  Laurel,  or  Sweet  Bay,  now  alone  remains  in  the 
genus  Laurufl,  and  is  the  L.  nobilis  of  Linnmus,  a  native  of 
Ihenorthof  Africa  and  south  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia;  at  least 
it  has  been  so  long  naturalized  in  these  countries  that  it 
would  he  difiicult  to  ascertain  whence  it  was  originally 
introduced.  It  id  the  ca^vii  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  known 
to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  ghar,  with  zc^na  as  its  Greek 
synonyme.  The  berries  are  even  found  in  Indian  bazaars 
bjr  the  name  hubal-gKar. 

The  Bay-tree  attains  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  is  eul- 
tivated  in  sw^ens,  not  only  on  account  of  its  elegant 
appearance, but  also  for  the  aromatic  fragrance  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  evergreen,  lanceolate,  wavy  at  the  margin,  and 
quite  smooth.  The  flowers  are  small,  four  or  five  clustered 
t4%ether  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour,  and  dotted.  The  fruit  is  small,  ovate,  dark  purple 
coloured,  and  a  little  succulent.  It  is  endowed  witd  aro- 
matic properties  aa  well  as  the  leaves,  whence  both  have 
long  been  used  in  medicine  as  stimulants  and  carminatives, 
as  well  as  a  fatty  oil  expressed  from  the  seed,  which  however, 
retaining  a  portion  of  tlie  volatile  oil,  has  a  fr^ont  smell. 
The  terra  bachelor  has  by  some  been  suppcned  to  be  derived 
fVom  the  former  proolice  of  crowning  candidates  for  honours 
vith  bay-leaves  and  berries^  whence  the  terms  baeeaiaureM 
and  laureate. 

LAUSANNE,  the  head  town  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  in 
Switzerland,  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 


norlhern  shore  of  the  Leman  lake,  on  three  steep  h31a» 
divided  by  deep  ravines,  and  vhieh  are  projections  <tf  the 
ridge  of  Jorat,  on  the  central  high  land  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud.  The  highest  of  these  ridges,  upon  which  the  old 
cathedral  is  built,  is  500  feet  above  the  lake,  and  about 
1 700  above  the  sea.  The  situation  of  Lausanne  is  pictu- 
resque, but  the  interior  of  the  town  is  far  from  pleasing ;  the- 
streets  are  mostly  narrow,  very  steep,  and  ill  paved.  Tbe 
cathedral,  a  vast  Gothic  structure  of  the  eleventh  century* 
is  the  handsomest  in  Switzerland,  is  adorned  with  a  lofty 
tower,  and  also  a  spiro  200  feet  high.  The  church  of  St 
Francis  is  alHoaverycdd  building, and  ismemwableforthe 
council  assembled  there  in  1449,  m  vhieh  Felix  V.  solemnly 
resigned  the  papacy  in  «rder  to  restm  peace  to  the  Weston 
church.  [AuADEVS  VIII.]  Tbe  castta.  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bernese  bailifi^  or  governors,  is  now  the 
government-house,  and  the  legislative  council  of  the  canton 
assembles  in  one  of  its  halls.  The  other  remarkable  build- 
ings of  Lausanne  are — l,  the  college,  or  academy,  which 
contains  the  various  classes  of  belles-lettres,  theology,  and 
law,  the  normal  school,  or  school  for  teachers,  the  cantonal 
library,  with  33,000  volumes,  the  library  fur  the  students, 
and  a  museum  containing  collections  of  mineralogy,  bo- 
tany, zoology,  &c,;  2,  the  penitentiary,  established  in 
1822,  which  is  considered  a  model  of  its  kind;  3,  the 
new  building  of  the  charity-schools,  which  are  possessed  of 
a  capital  of  about  10,000/.  sterling;  4,  tbe  oastno,  or  club- 
house ;  5,  the  old  episcopal  palace  near  the  eatbedral,  which 
now  contains  the  hospital,  the  prisons,  and  the  elementary 
schools. 

At  the  census  of  1835  Lausanne  eontained  12,030  inha* 
bitants,  exclusive  of  the  numerous  visitors  of  all  nations 
who  constantly  resort  to  it.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  church,  and  the  town  is  dirided 
into  four  parishes.  There  is  a  CathoUe  congregation,  who 
built  fbr  themselves  a  church  in  1835.  The  Lutherans  have 
a  chapel,  which  is  also  used  by  the  English,  who  are  al- 
ways in  considerable  nambers  here,  and  for  whom  there  is  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  generally  residing  at 
Lausanne. 

The  Canton  de  Vaud  is  essentially  agricultaral,  and  Lau- 
sanne has  no  extensive  or  important  manufketures.  There 
are  above  500  '  rentiers,'  or  persons  who  are  possessed  of 
independent  income,  about  200  shopkeepers,  400  journey- 
men labourers  or  mechaiiins,  1300  servants,  150  individuals 
employed  under  government,  98  inns  and  public-houses,  and 
about  M  factories  of  various  kinds,  tanners,  spinners, 
paper-makers,  printers,  lithographers,  &c.  Some  trade  is 
carried  on  in  wine,  which  is  the  staple  produce  of  tbe 
country.  (Leresche,  Dictionnaire  Geographique  de  la 
Suisse.) 

The  environs  of  Lausanne  are  delightful,  on  account  of 
the  nriety  of  sitesi  the  richness  of  the  vegetation,  the  nu- 
merous Ane  country-houses  with  which  the  neighbourhood 
is  studded,  and  the  splendid  scenery  embracing  the  whole 
basin  of  the  lake,  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  those  of  the  Valais, 
and  the  chain  of  the  Jura.  Society  at  Lausanne  is  also 
very  pleasant,  and  easily  accessible  to  strangers.  A  rapid 
descent  of  little  more  than  a  mile  leads  from  Lausanne  to 
the  village  of  Ouchy,  on  the  Shore  of  the  lake,  where  tho 
steam-boats  from  Geneva  and  Villeneuve  daily  put  in.  The 
house  and  garden  in  which  Gibbon  wrote  the  greatest  part 
of  the  'Decline  and  Fall'  are  still  shown  at  Lausanne. 
Gibbon's  library,  of  more  than  2000  Tdumea»  many  with 
marginal  notes  in  his  own  hand,  which  had  remained  at 
Lausanne  ever  since  his  death,  was  sold  a  fow  years  since, 
when  most  of  the  books  were  purchased  by  Englishmen. 
[Vaud,  Canton  of.] 

LAUSITZ.  or  LUSATIA,  UPPER  and  LOWER, 
formed,  before  the  partition  of  which  we  shall  presently 
speak,  a  margraviate,  and  extended  from  50"  5U'  to  52"  IG' 
N.lat.,andfrom  1^20' to  15"  15' E.  long.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Brandenburg,  on  the  east  by  Silesia,  on  the 
south  by  Bonemia,  and  on  the  west  by  Saxony.  Tbe  area 
was  4336  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  half  a  rail- 
lion  of  inhabitants.  Upper  Lausiiz  is  the  larger  portion  of 
the  margraviate,  its  area  being  2289  square  miles.  The 
surfkce  is  in  general  a  sandy  plain.  Alone  the  southern 
frontier  runs  a  mountain-chain  called  the  Wolische  Kamm. 
which  is  connected  on  the  east  with  the  Riesengebirge, 
and  on  the  west  with  the  Erzgebirge.  The  ridge  of 
this  chain,  which  properly  belongs  to  Bohemia,  is  tbe 
greatest  elevation  of  Upper  Lausitz.   The.rock  is  gsanita 
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ami  poi'pliyry,  frequently  interrupted  by  bosalt ;  ouly  on  the 
southern  side  there  ia  sandstone.  Towarils  the  north  the 
country  declines  into  the  sandy  plain.  All  the  rivers  rise 
in  the  above  mountain-chain,  and  flow  northwards  to 
Brandenburg  aud  Meitstsn,  or  eastwards  towards  Silesia. 
The  principal  are  the  Black  Klsler,  which  receives  the 
Sohwanwaswr,  the  Spree,  and  tfae  Neisse,  with  their  nu- 
merous  affluent*.  The  first  two  flow  into  the  Kibe,  and  the 
last  into  tbeOder.  ThePulinitidividesVppar  LaustU  from 
Meissan,  and  theQueiss  divides  it  from  Silesia.  The  alterna- 
tion of  plain  and  mountainoui  tracts  ^ives  Upper  LausLu  a 
{Treat  vanety  of  picturetaue  and  beautlftil  scenery.  Though 
the  country  is  very  careiiilly  cultivated,  it  produces  scarcely 
half  OS  much  com  as  the  numerous  population  requires. 
Flax  is  grown  everywhere,  but  scar<^y  a  sixth  part  of 
what  is  wanted  for  the  manufactures.  Here  ana  there 
some  buckwheat  and  millet  are  grown.  Potatoes  are  very 
abundant.  Timber  is  plentiful  in  some  parts,  but  scarce  iu 
others ;  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  north-west  corner,  where 
resin,  pilch,  and  tar  are  ytrepared.  The  breed  of  horned  cattle 
is  good ;  that  of  sheep  is  much  attended  to,  and  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  intioduolion  of  merinos.  The  Wends 
(or  Vandals)  rear  great  numbers  of  sraod  horses,  and  are  fa- 
mous he  breeding  vast  quantities  of  geese.  The  breeding 
of  bees  has  been  very  particularly  attended  to,  and  there  is 
a  Bee  Society  under  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  Saxony.  I  n 
the  northsome  bog  ore  is  found,  which  employs  a  few  furgos : 
and  lai^  quantities  of  alum  are  obtained  in  the  Muskau 
Heath.  In  the  south  there  are  extensive  turf  moors,  and 
near  Zittau  there  are  mines  of  coid.  The  great  majority  of 
the  population  are  employed  in  manutkotures ;  in  the  towns 
ihey  make  woollens  and  stockings,  and  in  the  viliagea,  several 
of  which  have  from  3000  to  &U0O  inhabitants,  they  weave 
various  sorts  of  gooda,  wliieh  formerly  included  linen  of  all 
kinds.  The  damask-weavers  of  Oroas  Schonan  near  Zit- 
tau, a  viUaee  with  4000  inhabitants,  manufiuitare  table- 
linen,  the  bruliuicy  and  fineness  of  which  have  never  yet  been 
equalled  by  any  other  damask  manufkoton.  Toe  great 
wholesale  trade  which  the  merchants  of  Upper  Lusatia 
formerly  carried  on  with  their  manufactures,  especially  that 
of  linens,  has  very  much  declined  within  these  fifteen 

J ears ;  but  considerable  quantities  of  woollens  and  table- 
inen  are  still  exported  to  Italy.  Russia,  end  America. 

Lower  Lausitz,  which  is  the  northern  part  of  the  mar- 
graviate,  is  the  smaller  portion,  its  area  being  only  2047 
square  miles.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  moving 
sands,  and  there  are  larn  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the 
ri%'era,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Oder,  the  Spree,  and  the 
Neisse.  Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state:  there  are  raised 
however  some  wheat,  barley,  and  millet  for  exportation,  and 
tobacco,  flax,  ai\d  hops  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
lent.  Horses  and  horned  cattle  are  few  in  number; 
shcnp  and  swine  are  iu  abundance.  The  breeding  of  bees 
is  very  general.  Timber  is  more  plentiful  than  in  Upper 
Ijiusitz,  and  the  Spree  Wald  is  a  considerable  forest  There 
nrc  no  minerals  of  any  importance.  The  manufactures  are 
linen  and  woollen ;  ^he  linen  manufacture,  though  im- 
portant, is  £ur  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  Upper  Lausitz. 

After  the  immigration  of  the  northern  hordes  Lausiti  was 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  Slavonian  Sorbt  the  ancestors  of 
tho  present  Wends,  who  were  subdued  in  9t8  by  Henry  1., 
king  of  the  Germans,  and  converted  to  Christianity  in  968 
by  Otho  I.  From  that  time  its  history  presents  a  continue 
change  of  masters.  In  1620  Lausitz  and  Silesia  having 
revolted  in  consequence  of  the  religious  oppression  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  John  George  I.,  elector  of  Saxony, 
reduced  those  provinces  to  obedience  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  and  retained  Lausitz  as  a  security  for  6,000,000 
florins  due  to  him  by  the  emperor  for  the  cost  of  his  expe- 
dition. In  the  treaty  of  Prague.  1635,  it  was  wholly  ceded 
to  the  elector  as  a  fief  of  Bohemia,  and  remained  united  with 
Soxonv  till  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  1807.  when  the  circle  of  Kott- 
bus,  which  is  wholly  surrounded  by  it,  and  till  then  hs^ 
belonged  to  Brandenburg,  was  incorporated  with  it:  buthy 
the  decision  of  the  Cktneress  of  Vienna  in  1815  Saxony  was 
obliged  to  cede  the  whole  of  Lower  Lausitz  and  the  half  of 
Upper  Lausitz  to  Prussia;  so  that  the  Prussian  portion  of 
the  antient  mBrgra\nate  has  an  area  of  about  3216  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  between  the  governments  of  Frankfort 
and  Liegnili.  The  part  left  to  Saxony  forms  the  circle  of 
Lausitz,  and  has  an  area  of  1 120  square  miles  (some  writers 
say  only  820.  giving  300  more  to  Ru8sia),with  224,584  in- 
habitants, of  whom  35,000  are  Wends,  who  still  retain  their 


own  language,  whicli  differs  very  little  from  the  other  Sla- 
vonian dialects,  and  have  partly  their  own  peculiar  costume 
and  many  national  habits,  to  which  they  are  passionately 
attached.  They  ere  a  welt-made,  robust,  nrave,  and  indus- 
trious race  of  men.  (Hossel,  Htaidbueh;  Stein,  Ceng, 
Lexicon ;  Schlieben,  Vaterlandtkunde.) 

LAVA,  in  geology,  the  most  general  designation  of  the 
mineral  substanoea  which  are  erupted  in  a  melted  state 
from  volcanic  venta.  The  situation  of  volranos  now  extinct 
may  often  be  recc^nised  by  their  solidified  products,  even 
when  the  characteristic  conical  figure  of  volcanic  mounds 
has  been  destroyed  by  time ;  and  it  is  commcmly  supposed 
that  'volcanic  rocks  may  be  distinguished  from  'trap 
rocks,'  the  effects  of  heat  in  antient  geological  pcriodis  by 
some  peculiarities  of  aggregation,  which  appear  due  ralhcr 
to  the  dissimilar  circumstances  under  which  the  iava.  was 
solidified  than  to  any  essential  difference  in  the  eliemieal 
constitution  or  mineral  components. 

Dr.  Daubetiy  presents,  in  nis  '  Essay  on  Volcanos,*  p.  381, 
the  fijUowing  general  view  of  the  appearance  and  heat  of 
lava:  '  When  observed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  from 
whence  it  issues,  it  is  fbr  the  most  part  a  semifluid  mass  of 
the  consistence  of  honey,  but  sometimes  so  liquid  as  to 
penetrate  the  fibre  of  wood.  It  soon  cools  externally,  and 
therefore  exhibits  a  rough  unequal  sarfkce,  but,  as  it  is  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  internal  mass  remains  liquid 
long  after  the  portion  exposed  to  the  air  has  become  solidi- 
fied. Tlie  temperature  at  which  it  continues  fluid  is  consi- 
derable enough  to  melt  glass  and  silver,  and  has  been 
found  to  render  a  certain  ma<»s  of  lead  fluid  in  four  minutes, 
which,  placed  on  red-hot  iron,  required  double  that  time  to 
enter  into  fusion.' 

Lavas  vary  so  much  in  chemical  composition  and  mine- 
ralogical  as)iaet,  that  it  m^ht  seem  impossible  to  reduce 
them  to  a  general  rule.  Yet  as  among  the  older  products 
of  heat  we  distinguish  two  principal  groups  depending  on 
the  relatiTO  abundance  of  felspar  and  hornblende  for 
augiie),  so  among  die  products  of  modern  volcanos  a  similar 
consideration  clears  away  much  of  the  perplexity  which 
belongs  to  this  subject 

According  to  Vou  Bucfa,  almost  all  laroa  are  to  be  vicired 
as  a  modification  of  trachyte,  iionsisting  essentially  of  fel- 
spar and  united  with  titaniferous  iron,  to  which  they  owe  their 
colour  and  their  power  of  attracting  iron ;  they  generally  con- 
tain glassy  felspar;  and  often  enclose  augite,  Teucite,  horn- 
blende, mica,  olivine,  secular  iron,  and  many  other  minerals, 
developed  hy  crystalUxation  from  the  fused  mass.  Tra- 
chyte, one  of  the  most  |Hrev«1ent  of  all  volcanic  products, 
consists  chiefly  of  felspar  (90  per  cent),  and  includes 
almost  every  conceivable  modiQcation  between  porphyry 
and  obsidian. 

Basalt,  another  of  the  chuaeterisfic  volcanic  rocks,  con- 
tains, besides  much  ffelspar,  a  considnable  admixture  of 
augite  or  hombleude,  and  is  rich  in  oxide  of  iron,  somo- 
tinies  titaniferous. 

If  la%'a  were  wholly  felspathic  it  would  consist  principally 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash,  as  in  column  1.  the  average 
of  seven  analyses  of  felspar:  if  wholly  homblendic.  as  in 
column  2,  which  expresses  the  composition  of  hornblende 
from  the  Vt^lsberg.  according  to  Bonsdorff ;  if  wholly 
augitic.  as  in  column  3,  which  is  Uie  analysis  of  black  augito 
from  ^tna  by  Vauquelin. 

(  1.  )       (  2.  )      (  3.  )      (  4.  ) 
Silica      .    .    640        42*2        62*0  51' 
Alumina      .    189        1 3  9         3*3  19* 
Lime  ...     0  8        12*2        13*2  9*6 
Magnesia     ■     —         13-7        lO'O  — 
Potash    .     .     13-7  —  — 

Soda  ...     —         —  —  4-0 

Oxide  of  iron  0*8  14  6  147  U  S 
&c.      .    .    .     —         —  6-8  — 

The  fourth  column  gives,  for  comparison,  the  result  of 
Br.  Kenneay^  examination  of  the  compact  lava  from  Cata- 
nia. Soda,  an  ingredient  of  «>mpact  felspar,  appears  mors 
fVequent  in  lavas  than  potash,  which  bdongs  to  common 
felspar ;  magnesia  is  not  common,  its  place  in  the  chemical 
abrogate  being  probably  occupied  by  oxide  of  iron.    [  Au- 

QITK.J 

Trachyte  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Daubeny  to  be  derived 
from  granite ;  and  some  volcanic  products  present  in  their 
chemical  composition  a  remarkable  analogy  to  th^  of 
granite.  Obsidian,  <f  which  a  qiecimen  from  Heda  TwUed 
to  Vauqudin — 
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SUica    .    .    78  Lime    .    .  '1 

Alumina   .    10  Soda    .    .  16 

Potash      .     6  Oxide  of  iron  I' 

is  by  tfae  same  writer  spoken  of  as  derived  firom  trachyte. 

In  comparison  with  this  we  may  place  the  composiiion 
ofgiaiiite  as  calculated  by  M.  De  fa  Beche  from  its  coustt- 
tuents^  viz. : 

Silica    .    •    74-8  Maenesia  ,  TO 

Alumina   .    12-8  Oxide  of  iron  19 

Potash  .    .      7'5  8cc  .    ,    ,  0-3 

Lime    .    .  0"4 

Tlie  certainty  with  which  the  mineral  ingredients  of  lava 
can  be  identified  depends  principally  on  the  degree  of  crys- 
tallization which  circumstances  have  permitted,  and  this  on 
the  rate  of  cooling  andpressure  to  which  the  melted  masses 
have  been  su^ected.  Inere  is  in  lava  every  degree  of  varia- 
lioD,  some  specimens  being  of  granitic,  others  of  earthy, 
compact,  resmous,  or  vitreous  teitture.  Yet  in  moat  cases 
the  method  of  mechanical  analjws  proposed  by  Cordier  will 
deiermina,  what  very  often  a  lens  detects,  tlie  real  mixture 
of  various  minerals  in  what  seems  a  homogeneous  mass. 
AcTordinK  as  felspar  or  auG;iie  predominates*  volcanic  rocks 
liare  been  classed,  by  Corciier  and  most  writers,  as  traobytic 
and  basaltic.  Mr.  Sao^  {Journal  qf  the  Moyal  Itutituli'on, 
vol.  xxi.)  has  proposed  an  intermediate  group  to  he  called 
grcystone.  He  states  that  in  trachyte,  feUpair  (or  its  sub- 
stitute) exists  in  the  proportion  of  90  per  cent  and  up- 
wards, in  greystone  more  than  73  per  cent.,  and  in  basalt 
less  than  75  per  cent.  The  specinc  gravity  of  trachyte  is 
about  2-7*  of  ^ystone  3-0,  of  basalt  even  3-5;  differences 
vhich  CMTespond  with  thetr  efaemieel  compaaition.  I^e 
colours  yielded  by  these  rocks,  when  tnelted  by  the  blow- 
pipe, afwrd  a  good  test  for  the  fine-grained  sorts.  The 
glass  from  trachyte  is  light  coloured  and  nearly  transparent ; 
greystone  gives  a  darker  glass  with  green  or  black  spots ; 
basalt  is  changed  to  a  dark  green  or  black  enamel.  Accord- 
ing to  conditions  of  &olidification,— in  water,  in  air,  or  in 
fissures  of  the  earth,— the  minerals  which  occur  in  lava  are 
variously  distributed  so  as  to  give  it  porphyritic,  amygdaloi- 
dal.  or  concretionary  characters;  and  the  masses  appear 
compact,  porous,  cellular,  vesicular,  cavernous,  spumous,  or 
filamentous — and  all  these  circumstances  are  onervable  in 
gloss  and  other  products  of  artificial  heat*  which  are  subject 
to  unequal  rates  of  cooling  and  imder  different  drcum- 
stonces.  [Volcano.] 

LAVAL,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Mayeiine,  1 69  miles  west  of  Paris,  through  Dreux,  Alencon, 
and  Mayenne.  The  town  id  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  tfae  Mayenne,  and  consists  of 
steep,  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  streets.  The  principal 
suburb,  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mayenne,  is  beller 
built:  it  is  about  a  third  as  populous  as  the  town,  Tlie 
buiUings  of  the  town  are  mostly  antient.  There  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  an  antient  castle  of  great  extent :  it  was 
in  former  ages  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Laval,  and, 
after  them,  of  the  dukes  of  La  Tremouille ;  it  is  now  used 

a  prison.  It  has  a  lofty  round  keep  or  donjon.  Another 
buildint;  somewhat  more  modem  is  used  as  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. There  are  three  churches ;  those  of  La  Trinity  and 
St.  A'6ii£rand  exhibit  a  curious  mixture' of  antient  and  mo- 
dern architectiue.  There  is  a  handsome  linen-hall  in  the 
npper  part  of  the  town;  and  two  'places'  or  squares  laid 
out  as  promenades.  The  population  of  Laval  in  1836  was 
17,810.  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  is  of  Hnen- 
thread,  damask  table-cloths,  and  other  linen  goods,  calicoes, 
hawlkerchiefii  Uke  those  of  Madras,  flannels,  and  other 
woven  fabrics:  there  are  lereral  tan-yards,  and  two  esta- 
blishments for  sawing  marble.  Considexable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  vool,  inn,  wood,  and  seed.  There  is  a  large  weeklv 
Unen  market,  and  five  yearly  &irB.  In  the  neighbourhood, 
which  is  agreeableand  fertile, there  are  potteries, lime-kilns, 
iron-works,  and  a  marble  quarry.  The  town  has  two  hos- 
pitals, a  high  school,  a  public  library,  and  a  nunnery,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  La  IVappe. 

Lavai  was  taken  by  the  Vendeans  in  1 793.  It  was  the 
country  of  Ambroise  Par£,  father  of  surgery  in  France. 

LAVA'NDULA  SPICA,  native  of  the  south  of  Euro^ 
of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  if  not  diatinct  species, 
termed  L  lotifolia  and  L.  angustifolia.  The  former  u  also 
called  spike  lavmder,  or  simply  wtA*,  and  the  oil  which  it 
yifllda  dtflbn  coniiduabty  from  the  oil  of  L.  angustifidia,  or 


li.  vera,  and  is  termed  oil  of  spike  or  foreign  oil  of  lavender. 
This  sort  is  much  less  fragrant,  of  a  deeper  green  colour 
than  the  oil  of  the  true  lavender,  and  is  merely  ttsed  in 
painting,  or  to  adulterate  the  genuine  oil,  vhich  is  lo  ex* 
tensively  employed  in  the  preparation  of  perAimes. 

The  nowets  of  the  L.  angustifolia  are  the  parts  employed 
in  medicine.  They  should  be  collected  before  they  are 
expanded,  as  they  are  then  poaMssed  of  a  more  powerfiil 
aromatic  odonr  and  a  hot  bitterish  taste.  By  distillation 
they  yield  an  oil,  which  is  yellowish,  but  by  recliAeation 
becomes  nearly  white.  It  hat  the  agreeable  strong  odour  of 
lavender,  and  a  burning  bitterish  taste.  It  is  very  limpid, 
but  becomes  thicker  by  time.  The  specific  gravity  ia  vari- 
able; that  of  the  rectified  oil  is  about  0-872.  The  freshly- 
rectified  oil  of  lavender  acts  on  litmus  paper,  reddening  it 
more  powerfully  than  when  a  year  old.  In  the  cold  it 
deposits  a  lavender-camphor,  or  stearopten.  It  is  often 
adulterated  by  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  spike.  The  oil 
dropped  on  sugar  relieves  slight  spasms  of  the  stomach ; 
when  diffused  bv  alcohol  in  water  it  constitutes  the  spirits 
of  lavender.  Tne  compound  tincture  of  lavender  ia  usefiil 
in  amilar  eases,  and  is  the  best  nieana  <rf  covering  the  di^ 
agreeable  taste  of  aloes. 

LAVATER,  JOHN  CASPAR,  was  bom  in  1741  at 
Ziirich,  where  hig  fiither  was  a  physician.  The  severity  of 
his  mother  oppressed  his  youthful  mind,  and  in  his  juvenile 
days  he  was  remarkable  for  a  fantastic  solitary  disposition, 
and  an  aversion  to  school.  He  soon  discovered  a  decidai 
tendency  to  religion,  and  in  early  years  he  had  a  great  pre- 
dilection for  singing  hymns  and  reading  the  Bible.  He 
made  no  great  progress  in  philological  studies,  but  had 
an  aptitude  at  expressing  bis  thou^ts  and  ftelings  whieh 
admirably  qualified  him  for  the  mice  of  elwgyman.  In 
1763  be  travelled  thronEh  Leipxig  and  Beriin  in  the  eompany 
of  Fttseli,  and  to  Borth  in  Swedish  Pomerania  to  study 
theology  under  the  celebrated  Spalding.  In  1764  he  re- 
turnedto  his  native  town,  and  occupied  himself  with  his 
duties  as  a  preacher,  biblical  studies,  and  poetical  composi< 
tion.  The  poems  of  Klopstock  and  Bodmer  had  produced 
an  effect  on  his  mind,  ana  in  1767  he  published  his  admired 
'  Swiss  Songs,'  and  in  the  following  year  his  *  Aussichten  in 
dioEwigkeit'  ('Prospects  of  Eternity')'  In  1769  he  was 
made  deacon  of  the  Orphan-house  church  at  Zurich,  where 
the  extraordinary  effect  of  his  sermons,  his  immaculate 
lifu,  ami  benevolent  disposition  made  him  the  idol  ot  Ida 
congregation,  while  his  printed  sermons  sent  forth  faia  ftune 
to  distant  parts.  H  is  <  Physiognomic  Fragments '  appeu-ed 
in  1771,  in  4  vols.  4to,  a  work  whieh  has  since  been  traiw- 
laled,  abridged,  and  illustrated  in  e\ery  variety  of  form.  In 
early  life  he  had  become  acquainted  with  men  of  various  chap 
racters,  and  bad  ohser\*ed  corresponding  points  of  resemblance 
in  the  cha  rac  ter  of  their  mind  and  their  features ;  and  as  he  had 
a  disposition  to  generalize  particular  obBer>'ations  as  much  is 
posiible,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  physiognomy  to  the  rank 
of  a  science.  He  collected  likenesses  from  all  parts,  made 
silhouBlte*  of  his  fhends,  and  the  result  of  this  pursuit  was 
the  celebrated  work  above  mentioned.  It  is  said  ttuU  in 
after-lilb  Lavater  had  less  fkitli  in  lAysit^i^nomy  than  at  first 
He  always  firmly  clung  to  his  peculiar  religious  views, 
which  were  a  mixture  of  new  interpretations  with  antient 
orthodoxy,  of  philosophical  enlightenment  with  extreme  su- 
perstition. One  leading  article  of  his  fiuth  was  a  belief  in 
the  sensible  manifestation  of  supernatural  powers.  His 
disposition  to  give  credence  to  the  miraculous  led  him  to 
believe  the  strange  pretensions  of  many  individuals,  such 
as  the  power  to  exorcise  devils,  to  perform  cures  by  animal 
magnetism,  &c  Some  even  suspected  him  of  Catholicism, 
It  is  singular  enough  that  while  bis  mystical  tendency  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  party  called  the  m> 
lightened  (Aufgekliirie),  the  fiivour  he  inoirad  to  manr 
new  institutions  offended  some  religimiste  of  the  old 
school,  who  regarded  any  innovatitm  in  the  recMved  plans 
of  education  with  horror.  The  extent  of  the  prejudices  of 
this  last-named  class  may  be  gathered  from  Jung  Stilling's 
life,  where  the  author  says  that  in  some  German  towns  the 
writer  of  any  romance  or  any  song,  not  beinffahymn,  was 
esteemed  a  free-thinker,  ami  that  even  his  (Stilling's)  own 
religious  works,  from  their  being  composed  in  a  romance 
form,  gained  him  that  character.  However,  many  (tf  the 
religious  world,  even  of  those  not  immediately  bekmginff  to 
his  congn»ation,  regarded  Lavater  with  nwt  venKawHi. 
and.  openmg  a  oorrespradence  with  bim,  looked  to  bis  lot- 
ten  OS  the  great  souroe  of  their  spiritual  ootMolation.  In 
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the  latter  years  of  Lavater  hi*  vrittngs  were  lest  esteemed ; 
hii  poem«  were  compared  with  those  of  more  recent  German 
writeni*  and  ImI  by  the  tximparison ;  while  a  free-thinking 
spirit  Mas  on  the  increase,  which  checked  all  nympathy 
with  his  warm  reliijious  feelings.  The  lonely  position 
of  the  old  pious  antl  buiicrstitious  beliovers  in  Germany, 
at  a  time  when  the  fiee-tliinking  spirit  that  preceded 
the  French  Revolution  made  coiibtant  innovations  on  all 
Ihey  held  satretl,  is  mlhetically  described  in  the  last  part 
of  Sl'lliiig's  '  Life.'  The  beginning  of  the  Revolution  La- 
vater regarded  with  pleasure;  but  his  love  changed  to 
horror  after  the  decapitation  of  the  king.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Revolution  in  Switzerland,  he  mounted  the 
pulpit  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  thero,  as  well  as  in  all 
public  assemblies,  decUimod  against  the  French  party  with 
an  excess  of  animation  and  courage.  When,  on  the  361h 
September.  179!),  Massena  took  Zurich,  Lavater,  who  was 
busied  in  the  streeU  exciting  tho  soldiery  and  aiding  the 
su&eiers,  was  shot  by  a  grenadier.  It  is  said  that  this  gre- 
nadier was  not  one  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  act  was  that 
of  an  assassin  ;  and  it  is  further  supposed  that  Lavater  knew 
the  man,  but  from  a  Christian  spirit  of  forgiveness  never 
betrayed  him.  He  sufFered  a  long  time  from  this  wound, 
hut  did  not  die  till  the  beginning  of  ISUl.  During  his 
illness  he  wrote  some  papers  on  the  times  and  some  poems, 
which  are  considered  to  be  among  his  best  productions. 
LAVAUa.  [TAaM.] 

LAVENDER,  the  name  of  hoary,  narrow-leared,  fra- 

g-ant  bushes,  inhabiting  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Canaries, 
arlury,  Egypt,  Piursia,  and  tho  west  of  India,  wiih  gene- 
rally blue  tluwers,  arranged  in  close  terminal  simple  or 
branched  spikes.  Twelve  species  are  described,  of  which 
two  only  ore  of  general  interest,  namely,  the  common  La- 
vender {Lmxmdulavera)  and  French  Lavender  {L.  sjnca), 
both  natives  of  sterile  hills  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Barbary.  The  former  yields  the  fragrant  oil  qf  lavender, 
so  extensively  employed  in  perfumery ;  and  the  latter  oil  <^ 
ajAke,  employed  by  painters  on  porcelain,  and  ia  the  pre- 
paration of  varnishes  for  artists. 

LAYER,  a  substaoce  sometimes  used  as  food,  consists 
of  ibo  froQtU  of  mariue  plants  belonging  to  the  genera 
Po^yra  and  Ulva.  Common  purple  laver  is  furnished 
by  Poiphyra  loeiniata  and  vulgaris,  two  species  common  on 
tocks  and  stones  in  tho  sea  on  many  parts  of  the  British 
coast  They  derive  their  botanical  name  from  their  beau- 
tiful purple  or  violet  colour,  which  is  produced  entirely  by 
the  multitudes  of  spores,  arranged  in  twos,  threes,  or  fours, 
with  which  the  whole  frond  is  filled.  Green  laver  is  the 
Ulva  latissima,  a  very  common  plant  in  the  sea  on  rocks 
■nd  stones,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  hut  aUo  on  the  coasts 
of  India,  New  Holland,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  South 
America.  According  to  Liglitfoot  the  Scottish  Islanders 
ascribe  to  it  anodyne  properties,  and  bind  it  about  the 
temples  to  assuage  the  pam  of  headache  in  fevers,  and  to 
procure  sleep. 

Id  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  we  are  informed  by  the 
same  authority,  the  inhabitants  gather  it  in  the  month 
of  March ;  and  after  pounding  and  stewing  it  with  a  little 
water,  eat  it  with  pepper,  vinegar,  and  butter  \  others  stew 
it  with  leeks  and  onions.  In  England  laver  is  usually 
stewed  and  rendered  palatable  with  lemon-juice;  to  many 
persons  it  is  however  nauseous,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  its  introduction  to  fashionable  tables  was  the  sly  con- 
trivance of  some  medical  practitioner  who  wished  to  prescribe 
it  for  the  benefit  of  his  scrofulous  patients.  (Greville'a 
Aiga  Britanniea,  p.  169.) 

LAVOISIER.  ANTOINE  LAURENT.  This  distin- 
guished and  truly  eminent  chemical  philosopher  was  born 
at  Pkris  on  the  16th  August,  1743.  His  father,  who  was 
opulent,  spared  no  expense  in  his  education,  in  which  he 
acqt^red  at  the  College  Mazarin  a  profound  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  mathematics,  botany,  and  chemistry. 

After  some  hesitation  as  to  what  particular  science  he 
should  more  particularly  dedicate  himself,  he  was  deter- 
mined in  the  choice  of  chemistry  by  the  brilliant  discoveries 
with  which  Dr.  Black  and  others  had  then  recently  enriched 
IhoX  science.  When  only  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  ob- 
tained the  |mze  offered  by  the  government  for  the  best  essay 
on  lighting  the  streets  or  Paris ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  in 
order  to  enable  himself  to  judge  of  the  intensity  of  the 
light  afforded  by  lamps,  he  kept  himself  during  six  weeks 
in  a  room  from  which  the  light  of  dojr  was  entirely  ex- 
cluded. 


In  1768  he  vu  admitted  an  osuciate  -of  the  French 
Academy,  and  finding  that  he  incurred  considerable  ex- 
pense in  the  prosecution  of  hia  chemical  researches,  he 
asked,  and  in  17G9  obtained,  the  appointment  of  one  of  the 

farmers-general  of  the  revenue,  and  his  purse  and  his 
laboratory  were  equally  open^  to  the  young  itK^uirer^  in 
science.  lie  was  afterwards  appointed  to  superintend  liiu 
numerous  saltpetre- works  of  France. 

During  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  accused  of  having,  as  a 
farmer-general,  mixed  water  and  noxious  ingredients  Midi 
tobacco  :  to  avoid  arrest  he  secreted  himself  for  some  duy.-. ; 
but  hearing  tliat  bis  colleagues,  and  among  tbem  his 
father-in-law,  wore  imprisoned,  he  voluntarily  surrendered 
him&elf,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  In  answer  to  a  re- 
quest fjr  a  respite  of  some  days,  in  order  to  finish  some 
experiments  with  which  he  had  been  recently  engaged, 
and  which  he  stated  were  of  importance  to  the  interests  of 
mankind,  he  was  coldly  informed  by  tho  public  accuser 
that  the  rcpublio  bad  no  need  of  chemists,  and  that  the 
course  of  justice  could  not  bedelayed.  Deeply  regretted  by 
every  man  of  science  and  by  the  numerous  friends  whom 
his  amiable  manners  had  attached  to  him,  he  was  consigned 
to  the  guillotine  on  the  8th  May,  1794,  leaving  a  widow, 
who  many  years  afterwards  was  married  to  Count  Rum- 
ford. 

His  publications  were  numorous  and  highly  important ; 
for  besides  the  larger  works  which  we  shall  presently  men- 
tion, ho  was  the  autltor  of  nearly  sixtv  memoirs  printed  in 
the  '  Memoirs '  of  the  Academy,  and  other  periodicals.  His 
principal  separate  works  are :  '  OpuBCules  Chimiques  et 
Physiques,'  2  vols.  Sva,  1775  ;  '  Trait£  Elementaire  de 
Chimie.'  2  vols.  8vo.,  17a9 ;  *  Instructions  sur  les  Nitri{res» 
et  sur  la  Fabrication  de  Salpltre,'  8va,  1777. 

In  a  posthumous  and  incomplete  pubhcation,  consisting 
of  two  octavo  volumes,  entitled  '  Mtmoires  de  Chimie,*  La- 
voisier, alluding  to  the  term  commonly  employed  of  the 
Fi-ench  theory,  claims  it  entirely  and  exclusively  as  his  own; 
and  although  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  enter  minutely 
into  a  coDsideration  of  the  Lavoisieran  or  antiphlogistic 
theory,  yet  we  shall  state,  from  hia  'Blemens  de  Chimie,' 
his  peculiar  views  on  some  important  su^ects,  and  one  of 
the  first  of  these  is  the  nature  of  heoL  Having  mentioned 
its  expansive  and  repulsive  powers,  he  says  that  ■  it  is  diSi- 
lult  to  comprehend  these  phenomena  without  admitting 
them  as  the  eflTects  of  a  real  and  material  substance,  or  very 
subtile  fluid,  which  insinuating  itself  between  the  particles 
of  bodies  separates  tbem  from  each  other.*  Readmits  that 
the  doctrine  is  hypotheticjil,  hut  asserts  that  it  explains  tlie 
phenomena  of  nature  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  that 
considering  it  as  the  cause  of  heat,  or  the  sensation  of 
warmth,  he  at  first  gave  it  the  name  of  igneous Jktid  and 
matter  qf  heat,  but  afterwaids,  in  a  work  on  chemical 
nomenclature  by  himself,  Morveau,  and  Berthollet,  he  adds, 
'Wehave  distinguishedthecauseof  liMt,orthatexquisitely 
elastic  fluid  which  produces  it,  by  the  term  of  caloric,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  reU  substance,  but 
aa  the  repulsive  cause  wliich  separates  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter from  each  other.'  lyee  caloric  he  defines  to  be  that 
which  is  not  united  in  any  way  with  any  other  body ; 
combined  caloric  is  that  whicn  is  fixed  in  boaies  by  affinity 
or  elective  attraction,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  body ;  and  by  specific  caloric  or  bodies  he  understands 
the  respective  quantities  of  caloric  requisite  for  raising  a 
number  of  bodies  of  the  same  weight  to  an  equal  tempera- 
ture, and  the  proportional  quantity  depends  on  the  capacity 
of  bodies  for  caloric 

His  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  and  the  re-combination 
of  its  elements,  though  not  quite  correct,  was  nevwlhelcss 
ably  conceived  and  executed.  He  heated  sonu  mercury  in 
a  raattrass  connected  with  a  class  receiver  with  about  50 
cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air ;  he  then  found  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  mercury  was  converted  iuto  small  red  particles 
which  did  not  increase  after  the  heat  had  been  continued  for 
twelve  days  ;  and  he  thenobsen-ed  that  only  about  42  of  the 
50  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  remained  unabsorbed, 
and  this  he  found  was  no  longer  fit  9os  respiration  or  com- 
bustion. On  submitting  the  red  particles  of  mercury  to 
heat,  they  were  separated  into  mercury  and  abour  8  inches 
of  gas,  which  eminently  supported  both  respiration  and 
combustion;  and  having  several  times  repeated  the  experi- 
ment, he  mixed  the  residual  unabsorbed  portion  of  the  air 
with  that  which  was  obtained  by  heating  the  red  porticlea 
of  mercury,  and  he  fbund  that  air  i^|r^^^]^g|^cisely 
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Bimilar  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  aod  possessing  nearly  the 
same  power  of  supporting  respiration  and  combustion. 

Lavoisier  admits  that  the  experiment  does  not  show  the 
exact  quantity  of  the  two  airs  which  constitute  the  atmo- 
sphere, for  he  states  that  the  mercury  will  nut  separate  the 
nhole  of  the  respirable  portion,  and  oonsequenUy  part  of  it 
rcmaiDS  '  united  to  the  mephitis.' 

LaToisier  also  mentions  some  experiments  which  he  per- 
Airmed  vith  Uiis  highly  respirable  air  thus  obtained  by  the 
intervention  of  mercury  firom  the  atmosphere,  and  ho  no- 
tices the  brilliant  ^ecU  of  the  combustion  of  charcoal  and 
phosphorus,  and  adds,  *  lliis  species  of  air  was  discovered 
almost  at  the  same  time  hy  Dr.  Priestley,  M.  Scheele,  and 
myself.  Dr.  Priestley  gave  it  the  name  of  depkhgisticated 
air;  M.  Scheele  called  it  empyreal  air;  I  at  first  named  it 
highfy  respirable  air,  to  which  has  since  been  substituted 
the  term  of  vital  air.* 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  eminent  a  philosopher 
should  so  far  have  forgotten  what  was  due  bolli  to  others 
and  himself  as  to  hare  made  such  a  statement  as  this.  It 
was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Dr.  Priestley  to  publish,  however 
unwillingly,  that  he  first  stated  to  Lavoisier  himself  at  his 
own  table  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1 7  74,  the  fiust  of  his  having  dis- 
covered this  gas,  in  the  presence  of  persons  whom  he  names. 
Nor  indeed  is  tbis  the  only  instance,  to  use  a  gentle  ex- 
pression, in  which  Lavoisier  exhibited  a  want  of  candour 
unworthy*  not  merely  of  a  philosopher,  but  of  a  man^  (See 
the  Doctrine  of  Ptuogitton  estaolitked,  by  Dr.  Pnesttey, 
Northumberland,  1800.) 

In  1778  he  published  a  paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy,  entitled  '  General  Considerations  on  the  Nature 
of  Acids,  and  on  the  principles  of  which  they  are  composed.* 
Ill  this  paper  it  is  attempted  to  he  proved  that  all  acids  owe 
their  properties  to  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  that  when 
bodies  were  deprived  of  oxygen  they  lost  their  u;idity. 
This  doctrine  of  the  universal  acidifying  power  of  oxygen 
was  generally  adopted  until  Davy  proved  that  what  had  been 
called  oxymuriatic  acid  had  not  been  decomposed,  and  tliat 
with  hydrogen  it  formed  mariatio  acid  ;  he  first  however 
distinctly  proved  that  certain  bodies,  such  as  carbon  and 
sulphur,  were  actually  converted  into  acids  by  tlie  union 
with  oxygen ;  but  by  a  too  hasty  generalization  he  was  led 
to  adopt  principles  which  the  fiirther  progress  of  science 
has  proved  to  be  untrue. 

It  is  to  he  ohaervtid  that  Lavoisier  did  not  discover  any 
one  of  the  elementary  gaseous  lluids.  Mr.  Cavendish  had 
clearly  described  the  properties  of  hydrogen  before  ho  began 
his  career;  and  oxygen,  azote,  and  chlorine  were  discovered, 
tlic  two  Qrst  in  Britain  and  the  last  in  Sweden,  after  Lavoisier 
commenced  his  chemical  researches.  'In  one  particular 
case  he  indeed  denies  the  existence  of  a  well  known  fact, 
namely,  that  gunpowder  can  be  fired  in  vacuo,  but  then 
the  fact  is  irreconcilable  with  his  tlieory. 

The  inquiries  of  Lavoisier  had  the  principal  share  in 
introducing  that  reform  in  tbe  nomenclature  of  chemistry 
which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  phlogistic  theoiy;  and 
it  is  correctly  stated  by  Professor  Braode,  '  that  in  tbis 
reform  Lavoisier  took  the  lead,  and  though  his  original  in- 
1  estimations  connected  with  it  are  few  and  comparatively 
unimportant,  he  availed  himself  with  so  much  skill  of  the 
labours  of  others,  by  placing  them  in  new  points  of  view 
and  cxhtbitine  their  unexpected  applications,  as  to  render 
them  almost  nis  own.  Lavoisier's  character  has,  in  some 
measure,  suffiered  by  the  misguided  zeal  of  his  admiring 
commentators,  who,  not  satisfied  with  allowing  him  due 
merit  for  the  logical  precision  and  sagacity  of  induction 
which  he -brought  into  chemistry,  have  represented  him  as' 
having  the  experimental  activity  of  Priestley  and  the  labo- 
rious diligence  of  Scheele.  But  Lavoisier,  though  a  great 
architect  in  the  science,  laboured  but  little  in  the  quarry  ; 
his  materials  were  chiedy  shaped  to  his  hand,  and  his  skill 
fl-as  displayed  in  their  arrangement  and  combination.' 

LAVO'KO,  TERRA  DI,  a  denomination  meaning  'a 
lra(;t  of  good  arable  land,*  is  the  modern  name  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  kii^dom  of  Naples,  corresponding  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  antient  Campania  Felix.  [Campania.] 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Abruszo,  on  the  east  by  the 
province  now  called  Sannio  and  fbnnerly  Contado  di  Molise, 
on  tbe  south  by  the  province  of  Naples,  on  the  west  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Campagna  di 
Roma  in  tbe  Papal  State.  The  boundary-line  between  the 
two  states  runs  nearly  puallel  to,  and  at  a  short  distance 
ftom,  and  sometimes  on  the  right  and  sometimes  on  the 


left  bank  of  the  Upper  Liru,  beginning  above  Sora,  vhich 
is  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines  of  Abruzzo,  down  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Saccowith  the  Lirisbelow  tbe  Papal  frontier  town  of  Ceprano. 
From  that  point  the  boundary-line  diverges  from  the  Liris 
to  the  westward,  and  follows  a  mountainous  ridge  which 
forms  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Mounts  Lepini,  separating 
the  basin  of  the  Liris  from  that  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes, 
and  terminating  abruptly  on  the  coast  at  Terraeina.  Two 
roads  lead  from  the  Papal  St^  into  the  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro;  one  by  Terrroina  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea-shore,  and  the  other  by  the  valley  of  the  Saceo, 
which  opens  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris  at  Ceprano.  This 
last  road,  which  follows  the  track  of  the  antient  Via  Latina, 
has  been  comparatively  neglected,  although  it  offei^  the 
shortest  and  pleasantest  communication  between  Rome  and 
Naples,  until  1831,  when  the  present  king  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, Ferdinand  II.,  restored  the  carriage-road  from  San  Gor- 
mano  toCepranoby  wayof  Arce,and  built  a  bridge  over  the 
Melfo,  a  mountain-stream  which  is  an  atQuent  of  the  Liris. 

The  provioee  of  Terra  di  Lavoro  spreads  in  a  semtcircultr 
shape  between  Uie  lower  ridge  of  the  Apennine  chain, 
which  divides  it  from  the  inland  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
the  shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  volcanic 
group  of  mountains  which  encircle  the  bay  of  Naples,  and 
which  are  included  in  the  metropolitan  piovince.  Terra  di 
Lavoro  is  divided  into  five  districts,  namely .  I.  Nola,  to  the 
south-east,  which  embraces  the  fertile  plain  between  the  group 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  Apenniiie  ridge,  which  bounds 
on  the  south  the  valley  of  Avellino  and  l^enevento.  [AvBL- 
LiNO.]  The  plain  of  Nola  looks  like  an  immense  grove  of 
tall  elms  and  poplars  planted  in  rows  to  support  the  vines 
which  grow  at  their  feet,  and  which  twist  around  tliem,  and 
hang  in  lestooni  from  tna  to  tree.  Between  the  lines  com 
and  pulse  are  sown  without  fiUlows ;  but  in  order  to  piev'ent 
the  ground  from  becoming  exhausted,  early  crops  of  lupines 
and  beans  are  raised,  which  are  hoed  up  befiwe  they  hear  fruit, 
and  are  buried  for  manure.  The  sou  is  a  rich  sandy  loam. 
2.  West  of  Nola  is  the  district  of  Caserta,  whidi  includes 
the  central  part  of  Campania,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Volturno.  The  plains  of  Caserta  and  Capua  near  the 
mountains  are  tolerably  healthy,  well  cultivated,  and  ex- 
tremely productive ;  but  the  lower  plain  of  the  Volturno, 
from  Oipua  to  the  sea,  is  very  unhealthy  :  it  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  nerds  of  homed  catUo.  The  stream  Sapone,  which 
rises  in  the  bills  above  Teano  and  spreads  into  the  plain 
below  north-west  of  the  Volturno,  forming  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  contributes  to  poison  the  atmosphere  of  this  region. 
A  range  of  hills,  the  Massicus  of  the  antienta,  here  divides 
the  basin  of  the  Volturno  from  that  of  the  I4ris  or  Garig 
liano.  3.  West  of  the  above  range  begins  the  district  of 
OaSta,  which  includes  the  lower  valley  of  the  Liris  and  the 
plain  of  Fondi,  which  is  separated  from  the  Liris  by  the  moun 
taiiis  of  Itri,  or  Formian  Mount.  The  low  lands  of  the  Gari- 
gliano  are  as  unhealthy  and  desolate  as  those  of  the  Volturno ; 
butwherethe  Formian  Hills  stretch  nearthe  coostthe coun- 
try is  heaUhy.fruitful.and  well  cultivated.  Theplainof  Fotidi 
is  very  unhealthy,  owing  to  a  stagnant  lake  near  that  town. 
4.  North  of  Capua  and  beyond  the  defiles  of  Mount  Tifato, 
the  district  of  riedimonte  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Volturno  to  beyond  Venafro,  and  as  far  as  the  great  chain 
of  the  Apennines  of  Ahnizso.  This  part  of  the  oountry  is 
healthier,  the  low  lands  are  cultivated  with  wheat  and 
maize,  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  planted  wil  h 
olive  trees,  while  the  bighergrounds  afford  pasture  or  are  co- 
vered with  chestnut  trees.  5.  North-west  of  the  district  of 
Piedimonte,  and  divided  by  it  from  an  ofiset  of  the  Apen- 
nines, lies  the  district  of  Sora,  which  embraces  the  Milley 
of  the  Upper  Liris.  This  is  in  great  measure  a  moun- 
tainous district,  cold  in  winter,  dinerent  in  character  from 
the  rest  of  the  province,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  and 
climate  of  Abmzzo.  The  people  are  healthy  and  indus- 
trious, and  fairer  complexions,  especially  among  the  women, 
are  to  he  found  in  this  district  than  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  tbe  country.  Keppel  Craven,  in  bis  *  Excursions  into 
tbe  Ahnini,'  2  vols.evo.,  Loudon,  1837  has  given  the  latest 
account  of  the  inland  districts  of  Terra  di  lavoro. 

The  population  of  the  five  districts  is  as  follows: — Nola, 
1 1 7,500  inhabitants ;  Caserta,  193,000 ;  Piedimonte,  86,000 ; 
Gacla.  102,650;  Sora,  102,800.  The  population  is  essen- 
tially agricultural;  and  by  the  last  census  there  were 
135,646  men  employed  in  agriculture,  who,  with  their 
fiunilies^  might  be  reckoned  to  ocmslitu^  about  three- 
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fonrthi  of  the  population.  There  were  also  7692  shepherdi, 
and  only  50U  leamen.  Tlie  clergy  consisted  of  3470  prieaU 
and  825  monks:  there  were  also  173'2  nuns.  Good  silks 
are  made  in  the  royal  manufaotory  of  Santo  Lewio,  near 
Caserta ;  cottons  and  woollens  at  PiedimMiie ;  common 
woollen  cloth  at  Arpino ;  and  there  are  extensive  tanneries 
at  Suita  Maria  di  Capua. 

The  {ffincipsJ  towns  of  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro 
are:— 1.  (^rarta,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  inten- 
dente,  or  governor  of  the  province,  and  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  courU,  has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  is  remarkable  for 
tlua^oining  palace  end  gardens,  which  form  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  royal  residences  in  Europe.  The  tiro 
principsiTrontsof  the  palace  are  787  feet  in  length,  and  con- 
tain four  stories  of  37  windows  earh  ;  the  tiro  other  sides  are 
616  feet  long,  end  consist  also  of  four  stories  of  27  windows. 
In  the  interior  are  four  courts,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  palace 
is  a  snpob  staircase,  crowned  by  a  circular  hall,  affording 
communication  wiUi  the  various  sets  of  apartments.  The 
rioheat  ma^et  are  displayed  in  proAision,  most  of  them 
being  ftom  the  qnarrieaof  the  kingdom.  Swinburne,  in  his 
'  TcavelB,'  gives  a  list  of  them,  amounting  to  2 1  different  sorts. 
The  ehapel  is  cased  with  pannels  of  yellow  marble  and 
adorned  with  iwintings.  The  theatre  is  amasterpiece  of  art; 
antique  columns  of  alabaster  support  the  roof  and  divide 
the  house  into  forty-six  boxes,  richly  decorated.  The 
gardens  are  adorned  with  an  artificial  cascade,  the  water  of 
which  is  brought  by  an  aqueduct  l^m  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  2.  Nola,  a  very  old  town  and  a  bishop's  see,  with 
9000  inhabitants,  contains  several  churclies  and  convents, 
and  extensive  barracks.  A  quantity  of  pottery  has  been  dug 
up  in  the  neigbbouiliood,  resembling  the  Etrusean  vases, 
and  known  by  tiie  name  of  Nolan  or  Campanian  vases. 
3.  Maddaloni,  a  pretty  town  at  the  foot  ofthe  mountains, 
has  a  n^al  college  and  10,000  inhabitants.  4.  Capua,  on 
the  Volturno.  i,  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  has  9000  inha- 
hiiants,  and  a  considerable  inland  trade.  In  the  immediate 
neighboorbood  are  the  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
antient  Capua,  which  stood  near  the  present  site  of  Santa 
Maria.  6.  Between  Capua  and  Naples  is  the  pretty  town 
of  Avoisa.  North  of  Capua  are: — 7.  The  modern  town  of 
Piedimonte,  which  is  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Aliifa,  and 
is  well  built ;  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  10,000,  have  an 
appesranee  of  industry  and  comfort  above  their  neighbours. 
8.  Venafro,  on  the  high  road  to  Abmzio,  in  a  countn 
abounding  wiUi  <^ve^  has  3000  inhabitants.  9.  Csjassob  with 
5000  inbiuiitantB.  10.  San  Germano,  a  modem  town  with 
SOOO  inhabitants,  and  a  secondary  or  grammar  school,  is 
situated  on  the  road  leading  to  Rome  by  the  valley  of  the 
Saceok  and  near  au  important  frontier  pass  between  the  two 
stales.  The  monastery  of  Monte  Casino  is  on  a  sleep  hill  above 
SanOermano.  11.  Sora,higheruptheLins,atthefootof the 
Apennines,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  several  churches  and 
7000  inhabitants.  12.  Isola  di  Sora,  in  an  island  of  the 
Liris,  which  forms  a  fine  cascade  above  it,  has  3000  inba- 
bilanta,  and  paper,  iron,  wire,  and  cloth  manufactories. 
13.  Arpino.  U.  Aquino.  15.  Atina, among  the  mountains, 
in  a  healthy  situation,  baa  8000  inhabitants  and  many  an- 
tiquities. Its  women  ate  celebrated  tos  their  beauty, 
16.  SMsa  (Suessa  Aurunca),  on  a  hill  not  lar  from  the 
high  road  to  Rome,  has  4000  inhabitants,  several  churches 
«aa  invents,  and  some  remains  of  antiquity.  17.  Teano, 
once  llie  capital  of  the  Sidinini,  has  now  4000  inhabitants, 
a  cathedral,  and  seminary.  A  few  miles  south  of  Teano  is 
C^vi,  the  antient  Cales,  now  deserted  on  account  of  the 
bad  air.  Farther  west  the  high  road  to  Rome  passes 
over  a  fine  suspension  bridge  which  has  been  lately 
thrown  over  the  GarigHano,  or  Liris,  by  the  present  king 
Ferdinand  II.  Not  far  from  this  spot  stood  the  antient 
Mintumie.  Beyonditis(18)GAETA.  Next,  passing  through 
Itri,  which  is  perched  on  a  steep  mountain,  and  u  remarit- 
able  for  its  wretched  appearance  and  the  squalid  look  of  its 
inhabitants,  we  reach  (19)  Fondi,  »  bishop's  see  and  a 
frontier  town,  near  the  borders  of  the  Papal  State,  in  a  fertile 
but  unhealtby^lain,  with  5000  inhabitants,  and  some  remains 
of  antient  walls,  of  llie  construction  called  Cyclopean.  Tbe 
antient  Via  Appia,  with  its  old  pavement,  forms  tbe  princi- 
pal street  of  the  town. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Liris  is  the  town  of  Pontecorvo,  be- 
longing to  the  Pope,  with  a  small  territory,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro;  it 
has  a  population  of  6500  inhabitants. 

Th«  ueft  of  the  province  of  Tenu  di  Lavoro  is  reckoned 


at  2310  English  square  miles;  and  it  contains  thirty  towns 
and  412  villages  and  hamlets.  (Petront,  Centimenta  dei 
Jigaii  Dominj  di  qud  dal  Faro;  Neigebaur,  Gemiiide 
Italietu;  Smiatori.  SaggioStatiHieo;  Sir  R.  Colt  Uoare ; 
Kepnel  Craven,  &c> 

LAW.  In  treating  of  the  word  late  we  will  first  explain 
its  etymology,  and  the  etymology  of  the  equivalent  word*  in 
the  principal  languages  of  tbe  civilised  world ;  we  will  next 
determine  the  strict  and  primary  meaning  of  law,  together 
with  its  various  secondary  meanings;  we  will  afterwards 
slate  the  most  important  species  of  law,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word:  and  finally,  wc  will  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  origin  and  end  of  law. 

1.  Etymology  Law,  and  the  eqtdvaient  tcordt  in  other 
lattguageM.~fn  the  Greek  language  the  most  antient  word 
for  law  is  thimit  (0f/uc.  which  contains  the  same  root  as 
ridq/it).  meaning '  that  which  is  established  or  laid  down.'  la 
Homer  M/up  signifies  a  ruleestablidied  b^  custom,  as  well  as 
by  a  civil  government :  it  also  signifies  a  judicial  decision  or 
decree,alegalright.andal^ldttty.  (//kkI,L238;  Od.x\v., 
56  ;  Od.,  xvi.,  403 ;  xi.  770 ;  II.,  ix.  156,  298 ;  and  see 
Passow  in  T.)  Of<r/idc  and  nO^dc  are  two  very  antient  Greek 
words,  having  the  same  origin  and  meaning  as  St/uc.  The 
common  Greek  word  for  law.  after  the  Homeric  period,  is 
v^/ioc.  which  first  occurs  in  tbe  'Works  and  Days' of  Hcsiod 
(V.  274-386,  Gaisford),  and  contains  the  same  root  as  vifL^t, 
to  alloi  or  dittribute.  The  only  word  which  the  Greek  lan- 
guage possessed  to  signify  a  legal  right  was  SiKaiov,  or 
fucaiwfia.  (See  Hugo,  <«fffcArcAte  detRomitchen  Rechtt, 
p.  962,  ed.  xi.) 

Jurisprudence  was  never  cultivated  as  a  science  by  the 
Gieeka  n^re  the  Ims  of  their  independence.  Many  causes 
concurred  to  prevent  the  Greeks  ftnin  adding  jurisprudence 
to  the  numerous  subjects  which  they  first  snltjected  to  a 
scientific  treatment.  The  chief  of  these  causes  was  per- 
haps the  generally  arbitrary  character  of  the  Greek  tribu- 
nals, both  in  the  democratic  and  oligarchical  states.  The 
Lacedasmonians  had  no  written  laws  (see  Aristotle's  ac- 
count of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ephors  in  Bilit,,  ii.  9 ; 
compare  Muller's  Dorians,  b.  iii.,  ch.  6,  a  2 ;  ch.  1 1,  s.  2  ; 
and  see  Justinian's  Institutes,  lib.  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  10),  and  they 
were  besides  too  great  contemners  of  learning  and  science 
to  cultivate  law  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  Athenians 
possessed  a  considerable  body  of  written  laws,  and,  with 
theur  extraordinary  talent  botn  fer  speculation  end  action, 
they  would  probably  have  contributed  something  towards 
reducing  law  to  a  science,  if  the  large  numbers  of  the  jud}i;es 
iSucarral)  in  their  courts  had  not  led  to  a  popuUr  and  rhe 
torieal  treatment  ofthe  quesUons  which  came  before  fhcni, 
and,  by  diminishing  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
fiicililated  arbitrary  decisions.   (Xen.,  Mem.  iv.  4,  4.) 

For  the  first  scientific  cultivation  of  law  the  world  is  in- 
debted to  the  Romans.  '  How  far  our  ancestors,*  says 
Cicero,  'excelled  other  nations  in  wisdom,  will  be  easily 
perceived  on  comparing  our  laws  with  the  works  of  their 
Lyeurgus,  Draco,  and  Solon ;  for  it  is  incredible  how  rude 
and  almost  ridiculous  every  system  of  law  is,  except  that  of 
Rome.'  ('Incredibileest  enim,  quam  sitomne  jus  civile, 
prater  hoc  nostrum,  inconditum  ac  poene  ridieulum.*  De 
Graf.,  i.  440  Apatt  ftom  the  generu  ability  of  the  Romans 
in  the  business  of  civil  and  military  government,  the  syste- 
matic cultivation  of  law  in  Rome  is  perhaps  owing  chielly  to 
the  feet  that  the  Roman  tribunals  were  composed  of  asingle 
ju^,  or  maffistratus.  (Hugo,  Itnd^  p.  345. )  Tbe  persons 
filling  tbe  offices  otpreetor  urbanus  enxApreetor  peregrinus 
(the  magistrates  woo  ultimately  exercised  llie  chief  civil 
jurisdiction)  were  changed  annually;  and  it  was  found 
convenient  that  every  new  pr»tor  should,  on  his  accessioo 
to  his  office,  publish  an  authentic  statement  of  the  rulea 
which  he  intended  to  obsen'u  in  administering  justice.  In 
process  of  time  these  rules,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
praior's  edict,  wei%  handed  down,  with  little  alteration,  from 
one  prator  to  anothw ;  and  they  furnished  a  text  for  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  Roman  law}'ers,  many  of  whose  ex|x>sitory 
writings  wera  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  treatises  ad  edictum. 

The  scientific  cultivation  of  law  among  the  Romans  na- 
turally ted  to  the  formation  of  a  technic^  legal  vocabulary 
in  their  langui^e.  The  Latin  is  accordingly  very  rich  in 
legal  terms,  many  or  most  of  which  have  been  retained  in 
the  modern  languages  of  western  Europe,  especially,  in 
those  countries  whose  legal  systems  are  founded  uu  the 
Roman  law.  The  only  terms,  however,  with  which  wear»at 
present  concerned  ate  tbo6C  which  d^ote  the  most  general 
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nodoDS  belonging  to  the  subject  of  jurisprudence.  Lex, 
which  has  the  same  etymological  relation  to  lego  that  resc 
has  to  rego,  meant  properly  a  measure  proposed  by  a 
magistrate  in  the  comitia^  or  assembly  of  the  people. 
A  Zrr  was  not  necessarily  a  rule,  and  nugbt  relate  to  a 
special  case  (Hugo,  IbteL^  p.  327) ;  but  «s  moat  of  the  leget 
proposed  by  the  magistrates  were  emeral,  the  word  oaow 
to  signify  a  written  law.  denoted  law  g^rally,  whether 
written  or  unwritten;  it  also  denoted  a  1ml  rightorfiKul^. 
XeraigniQed  'a  law;'^  'law*  gsneralfy-  (Auttin*s  Av- 
vince  ^Jurisprudence,  p.  307.) 

Ttie  Ronaance  languages  have  retained  the  word  lex  in 
the  Latin  acceptation  {legge  Italian,  ley  Spanish,  loi  French). 
Xhey  have  however  lost  the  word  >u«  (though  they  retain 
many  of  it?  derivatives),  and  have  substituted  for  it  words 
formed  from  the  passive  participle  of  dingo  {diritto  ItaUan, 
dereeho  Spanish,  droit  French),  probably  after  the  analogy 
of  the  German  recht. 

Nearly  all  the  Teutonic  languages  (including  the  Anglo* 
Saxon)  possess  some  form  of  uw  word  recht,  with  a  double 
tense  equivalent  to  the  Latin namely,  law  KaA/aculty. 
The  modern  English  uses  nght  in  the  sense  of  faculty 
alone.  The  Hign  Germui  has  geeetz  (from  teizen,  '  to 
place,*  like  Ocv/iAc  and  0f/u£)>  written  lav  eouivalent  to 
lex.  The  Low  German  languages  have,  insteaa  of  geeetz, 
a  word  formed  fh>m  legen,  to  lay  down,  which  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  laga  or  lag,  m  modem  English  law.  The  word 
latD  however,  in  mo£rn  English,  has  not  the  limited  sense 
ofgesetz,  hut  is  coextensive  with  the  Latin  ,iti#,  when  the 
latter  does  not  signify  faculty.  We  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
unnecessarily  on  these  etymologies,  but  we  will  shortly  no- 
tiLo  that,  besides  regt,  the  Dutch  language  has  the  word 
wetia  the  sense  of  Void.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
antient  withan,  Gothic, '  to  bind,'  and  is  eouivalent  etymo- 
logieally  to  the  Latin  ottUgoHo.  The  English  verb  to  wed 
is  the  same  word.  Bhe,  i^ieh  signifies  marriage  in  modem 
Crerman,  originally  meant  law  or  ordinance  (Nibeltmgen 
Lied,y.  139,  d061);  so  that  theDutch  uw/ and  the  English 
wed  stand  to  one  another  in  the  same  relation  as  the  antient 
and  modem  senses  of  ehe. 

2.  Proper  and  improper  Meamngt  of  tne  word  Law. — 
A  law,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  i&a  general  command 
of  an  intelligent  being  to  another  iutelligent  being.*  Laws 
established  by  the  sovereign  government  of  an  independent 
civil  society  are  s^ed  poeitive,  as  existing  by  potitio. 
rSovBRBiQNTY.]  Whou  Ibw  IS  spokott  of  «3mAy  and  abso- 
lutely, positive  law  is  always  uimentood.  Ijius  in  such 
phrases  as  'a  lawyer,'  'a  student  of  law,'  *leg«l,'  'legality.' 
'  legislation/  '  lepslator,'  &&,  positive  law  is  meanL  Pooi- 
tive  law  is  the  subjeot-mattw  of  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence. [JoBisntinntNCB.]  Evei^  general  command  of  a 
sovereign  government  to  ite  suhiects,  however  conveyed, 
falla  under  the  head  of  positive  laws.  The  general  com- 
nmnds  of  God  to  man  (whether  revealed  or  unrevealed)  are 
called  the  laws  of  Crod,  or  the  Divine  law  :  they  are  some- 
limes  also  known  by  the  name  of  *  natural  law,  or  '  law  of 
nature.'  The  Divine  law  (according  to  tlie  phraseolc^ 
just  explained)  is  the  standard  to  which  all  human  laws 
ought  to  conform.  On  the  mode  of  determining  this  stan- 
dard some  remarks  will  be  made  lower  down. 

Besides  positive  law,  which  is  known  to  be  a  command 
enforced  by  a  sanotiont.  and  the  Divine  law,  wbioh  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  so,  there  are  some  classes  of  laws  which  are 
not  commands,  though  they  hear  an  analogy,  more  or  leu 
remote,  to  laws  properly  so  called.  Thus  by  the  term  *  law 
of  nation*,'  or '  international  law,"  are  signiOed  those  max- 
ims or  rules  which  independent  political  societies  observe, 
or  ou:;ht  to  observe,  in  their  conduct  towards  one  another. 
An  independent  political  society  b  a  society  which  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  rendering  obedience  to  a  political  superior ; 
consequently,  an  independent  political  society  cannot  receive 
a  cQmmand  or  be  subject  to  a  law  properly  so  called.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  maxims  of  international  morality  are  gene- 
ral, and  determine  men's  wills  by  the  fear  of  provokuig  the 
bojtility  of  other  independent  sodeties  against  their  own 
QWDtry,  tliere  ii  a  elose  analogy  between  the  so-calbd  *  law 
of  nations*  and  positive  law.  We  may  here  remark  inci- 

*  '  l«x  nU  mllod  qoam  regvla  iti^emiu,'  lajn  Ilaraui  Da  J*gj».  SeitMl.  lib. 
Kph.  ¥0.  The  wonl  renia,  vt  ruU.  It  mdUkcous  :  it  tamtttiiiirs  idsuiaM 
*  *waa.  maxim,  or  ennon  nmply :  it  auraetimM  dipiifiet  b  aormn,  nuudm,  or 
taiHJo.  sceunpanled  with  ■  eomco'DcL  Moreover.  )t  !■  a  metnphur  tu  that 
■he  rale  or  am-aa  itself  commaadti  BMon'a  dstlaitian  would  tbmfare  ba 
»Me  ptFdM  If  exprewtd  M  Mlowa  :-■  ta*  e«  num  Hunni  ImpeiaotiB.' . 

i  AiancUauUdieevUviUiwUdiwiycKwlfTkUod  la  eonwvutiea  of  dto- 
mbnea  to  a  commaiul. 
P.  C,  No.  833. 


dentally  that  the  term  'jus  gentium,' as  used  by  the  Roman 
lawyers  (witlt  whom  it  originated),  has  a  totally  different 
meaning  from  '  law  of  nations,'  as  used  in  modern  times. 
According  to  their  phraseology, civile  consists  of  those 
rules  of  law  which  are  peculiar  to  any  independent  state; 
jiu  gentium  omiaists  of  those  rules  of  law  which  are  common 
to  all  nations.  ('Quod  quisque  populus  i])&e  sibi  jus  con- 
stituit,  id  ipsum  eivitatis  est,  vocaturque  ju»  civile,  quasi 
proprinm  j  OS  ipsius  eivitatis.  (juod  vera  natura  vel  ntio  inter 
omnes  homines  conatituit,  id  apud  omncs  perssque  eustodi* 
tor,  vocaturque  nu  gentium,  quasi  quo  jure  omnes  gentaa 
utuntur.*  /ru<.,  lib.  i.,  t  2,  a.  1,  and(rtius,  i.  1.)  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Roman  jurists  yu«naAavi/e  is  commonly  equiva- 
lent to  Jue  gentium.  (See  e.g.  Imt.,  lib.  i.,  t.  2,  s.  1 1.)  Con- 
cerning a  peculiar  meaning  attributed  to  jue  natttrale  in  a 
passage  of  Ulpian  {Dig.,  lib.  i..  tit.  1,  &.  1,  s.  3 ;  Inet,,  lib.  i., 
tit.  2,  ad.  init.),  see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Austin,  inhis'Pro- 
vinceof  Jurispmdenoe,'  p.  108.  Other  classes  of  laws  not 
imperative,  but  having  as  close  an  analogy  to  laws  propo: 
as  the  maxims  eompoamg  international  Uw,  are  tbe  Maw  of 
honour'  and  the  *law  of  fluhion^  the  laws  of  certain 
sports  and  games,  such  u  the  laws  of  the  tur(  the  lavs  vi 
whist,  cricket,  ehus.  Sec,  also  Stand  in  a  ainUlar  predioa- 
ment  The  trarm  fati>  is  also  emidoyed  in  eertam  eases 
where  the  analogy  to  laws  properly  so  called  is  mtteh  more 
remote.  Instances  of  this  usage  are  such  expressions  as 
the  'laws  of  motion,'  the  *  law  of  attraction  or  gravitation.' 
the  *  law  of  mortality '  in  a  given  country,  the  *  law  of  po- 
pulation/ the  'laws  of  human  thought,'  the  '  law  of  a  ma- 
thematical series.'  In  laws  of  this  class  (which  may  be 
styled  'metaphorical  laws *)  there  is  no  command  and  no. 
intelligence  to  work  upon ;  nothing  more  is  signified  than 
that  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  of  phenomena,  analogous 
to  the  uniformity  of  conduct  produeed  in  men  by  tbe  c^ra- 
Uon  of  a  law  properly^  so  called.  (AzfALoaT,  p.  488,] 

S.  Speciee  Poeitive  Zow.— xhe  positive  laws  ot  may 
country,  considered  as  a  system,  may  he  divided  with  refer- 
ence to  their  eourcee  (or  the  modes  by  which  they  become 
laws)  into  written  and  unwritten.  This  division  of  laws  is 
of  great  antiquity ;  the  expression  unwritten  lawe  occurs  in 
Xenophon's  'Memorabilia,'  in  a  conversation  attributed  to 
Socrates  (iv.  4, 19),  in  the  'Antique'  of  Sophocles  (v.  450-7, 
comp.  Arietot.  Rhet,  i.  13,  2),  in  the  'Republic  and  Laws 
of  Plato'  (v.  663  and  793,  ed.  Steph.),  and  in  Demosthenes 
KAristoarat.,  p.  639,  ed.  Reisk.).  In  these  passages  it  ap- 
pears to  signify  those  rules  of  law  or  morality  which  (being 
founded  on  obvious  dictates  of  utility)  are  nearly  common 
to  all  countries.  Unwritten  lav,  in  this  sense,  nearly  corre- 
sponds with  the  jue  natttrale  of  the  Roman  lawyers.  In 
the  language  of  the  Digests  and  tbe  Institutes,  the  tends 
writtm  and  unwritten  law  Cjus  quod  constat  ex  scripto 
aut  ex'non  scripto*)  are  used  in  a  more  precise  manner,  to 
signify  those  laws  which  bad  been  promulgated  by  the  Ro- 
man legislature  in  writing,  and  those  rules  of  taw  which 
had  been  tacitly  adopted  by  the  same  legislature  firom  usage.* 
For  (as  it  is  stated  in  a  passage  of  the  Digests) '  since  the 
laws  derive  their  binding  force  from  nothing  hut  the  decision 
of  the  people,  it  is  fitting  that  those  rules  which  the  people 
have  approved  of  without  reducing  them  into  writing  should 
be  equuly  obligatory.  For  what  difference  is  there  whether 
the  people  declares  its  will  hy  vote,  or  by  its  oondnetP* 
('  Quum  ipss  leges  nulla  alia  ex  ea«sa  nos  teneant  quani 
quod  judicio  populi  receptm  sunt,  merito  et  ea  qus  sine 
scripto  populua  probavit,  tenebunt  omnes;  nam  quid  in- 
terest, suffragiopopulusvoluntatem  suam  declaret,  an  rebus 
ipsis  et  factis?'   Dig.,  lib.  i.,  t.  3,  fr.  32.) 

Sir  William  Blackstone  divides  the  law  of  England  into 
'  the  lex  non  seripta.  the  unwritten  or  common  law,  and  the 
lex  tcripta,  the  written  or  statute  law.'  'The  lex  non 
ecripta,  or  unwritten  law  (he  further  says),  includes  not 
only  general  customs,  or  the  common  law  properly  so  called, 
hut  also  the  particular  customs  of  certain  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  likewise  those  particular  laws  that  are  by  custom 
observed  only  in  certain  courts  and  jurisdictions.*  'When 
I  call  these  parts  ot  our  law  legee  non  tcripta  (he  proceeds 
to  say),  I  would  not  be  understood  as  if  idl  those  laws  were 
at  present  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  the  former 
ages  to  the  present  solely  by  word  of  mouth.   It  is  true 

*  The  dlfUnctloB  o(  Uw  into  written  aitd  unwritten  doe*  not  team  to  haM 
baen  regnlnrlyioadeb;  tha  Roman  Jariita;  for  it  doa*  notoeeiir  in  Qain*. 
wboie  (JomiiiaDtiiria*  Uio  anbMance  of  the  Hcaml  titlaof  llio  flnt  book  o(  tM 
iBsdtuUa  la  bommd.  Tbe  dlaUnettow  lo  qtwatkm  ii  latrwtuced.  both  •"Jf? 
DISMUaitdawlnBlUataa  wUk  a  nEwMM*  to  Ihe  Greek  wrban,  douUke 
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Indeed  that,  in  the  mofound  ignomnce  of  tetters  ivtaich  for- 
merly orerspread  the  whole  Weatam  world,  all  laws  were 
entirely  traditional,  for  this  plaia  reason,  because  the  na- 
tions among  which  they  prevailed  had  little  idea  of  writing. 
. .  .But  with  us,  at  present,  the  monuments  and  evidences 
of  our  legal  customs  are  contained  in  the  records  of  the 
several  courts  of  justice,  in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  de- 
cisions, and  in  treatises  of  learned  sages  of  the  profession, 
preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  fh)m  the  times  of  highest 
antiquity.  However,  I  therefore  style  these  puts  of  our 
law  A^iff  rum  tmpta,  becauaa  their  origituu  institution 
and  authori^  are  not  set  down  in  writing.*  (1  Com.,  p.  63.) 
In  this  passage  Blackstone  clearly  explains  that  unwritten 
law  is  BO  ealled,  not  because  it  does  not  exist  in  writing,  but 
because  it  was  not  promulgated  by  the  legislature  in  a 
written  form.  His  statement  of  the  sorts  of  laws  severally 
comprehended  by  tlie  classes  of  written  and  unwritten  law 
in  England  is  erroneous.  Written  law  comprehends  not 
only  the  statutes  made  by  the  parliament  or  supreme  legis- 
lature, but  also  the  written  regulations  issued  by  subordi- 
nate legislatures,  as  orders  in  council,  and  rules  of  court 
made  by  the  judges.  Unwritten  law,  moreover,  compre- 
hends nut  only  the  common  law  which  is  administerea  by 
the  courts  styled  'courts  of  common  law/  but  ^so  the 
neatest  part  of  the  law  styled  *  equity,*  whidi  is  administered 
by  the  eonrts  styled  'courts  of  equity.* 

UimriHen  law  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Bentham  Jadge- 
made  law ;  a  name  which  correctly  denotes  Ibe  mode  by 
which  it  becomes  law. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  written  law  is  called  a  law, 
but  that  a  rule  of  unwritten  law  is  never  called  a  law.  This 
phraseology  corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  lex  and 
jue,  and  geteix  and  r^cAf,  which  was  explained  above. 

Positive  laws  are  also  divided,  according  to  their  towce, 
into  lavs  made  by  supreme,  and  laws  made  by  »ubordtnate 
legislatures.  In  other  words,  laws  may  be  issued  b>  ihe 
sovereign  l^slature,  or  by  functionaries  derivuig  their  au- 
thority flrom  the  sovereign  legislature. 

The  toureee  of  law  are  not  unftequently  confounded  with 
its  eaueee  ;  in  other  words,  with  the  focts  whidi  induce  the 
•overeign  to  invest  certain  maxims  with  the  legal  sanction. 
Thus  it  is  fancied  that  a  rule  of  customary  or  consuetudi- 
nary law  exists  as  law,  by  virtue  of  custom  or  usage,  and 
not  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  soverei^  or  his  repre- 
sentative, who  has  imparted  to  it  a  binding  force.  This 
subject  is  clearly  explained  in  Mr.  Austin's  *  Outline  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  GenerslJuiisprudence,*  pp.  10,  11. 

The  laws  of  a  state,  considered  as  a  system,  may  be  di- 
vided, with  reference  to  their  eubjecl-mattert  into  public  and 
private.  The  division  of^  inio  Jus  publicum  dJiA  jut  pri- 
vatum Qtip.iMtei  ■with,  the  Roman  jurists,  and  occupies  a 
Mnspicuous  station  at  the  banning  of  the  Dinsts  aud  In- 
stitutes. No  trace  of  Uiis  division  exists,  as  nr  as  ve  are 
aware,  in  any  Greek  author.  Jug  publicum  is  defined  to  be 
'  qnod  ad  statum  rei  Romanre  spectat,*  'quod  in  sacris,  in 
saeerdotibus,  in  ma^stratibus  consistit.*  Jtts  privatum  is 
that '  quod  ad  singuforum  utilitatem  pertinet.'  The  insti- 
tntional  treatises  of  the  Roman  lawyers  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  Jus  privatum ;  the  Institute  of  Justinian  do 
not  touch  upon  jus  publicum,  except  in  the  final  chapter 
De  Publicis  Judiciis,  and  this  chapter  is  wanting  in  the 
Commentaries  of  Gaius,  on  which  the  Institutes  of  Justi- 
nian are  mainly  founded.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Ro- 
man lawyers  included  under  jus  publicum  not  only  the 
powera  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  per- 
sons in  public  conditions,  but  also  criminal  law.  Their  de- 
Anitton  of/u«  jMbtieuutf  however,  does  not  properly  include 
eriminal  Uw,  and  the  term,  as  used  by  later  writers,  has  not 
fn  general  this  extension.   PubHcus  is  the  adjective  of  po- 

dus,  and  signifies  that  which  belonged  to  the  sovereign 
y  of  citizens ;  hence  jus  publicum  signified  that  law 
which  concerned  the  government  of  Rome,  and  its  magis- 
trates and  other  functionaries.  Privatus  seems  to  have 
meant  originally  that  which  was  separated  at  set  apart  from 
any  common  stock ;  hence  it  came  to  signify  that  which  did 
not  concern  directly  the  public  or  state. 

The  formal  division  of  law  into  public  and  private  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  institutional  treatises  «r  English  law. 
It  ia  however  used  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  treatise  "De  Aug- 
mentis,*  lib.  viii.,  aph.  80 ;  where  he  advises  that,  i^r  the 
model  of  the  Roman  jurists,  juM  publicum  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  institutional  treatises. 
Sir  W.  BlMkrtoDe,  ia  the  fint  book  of  Jus  *  ConuaentwiHi 
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treats  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  penoni»  in  their  publid 
and  private  relations  to  each  other  (pp.  146,  422).  The 
former  branch  of  this  division,  which  occupies  chapters  2  to 
13,  comprehends  jui  publicum,  in  its  limited  sense,  which 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  English  term  *  constitutional  law.* 
The  droit  politique  or  constitutionnel  of  Mr.  Bentham,  in 
his  'Trait^de  Li^slation'  (tom.  i.,  p.  147,  325-6,  ed.  1802), 
is  also  equivalent  to  jus  publicum,  in  its  strict  sense.  (Aus- 
tin's Outline,  p.  Ixvii.) 

Positive  law  is  further  divided,  with  reference  to  its  sub- 
ject, into  the  law  of  pertotu  and  the  law  qf  thing*.  The 
Roman  jurists,  who  were  the  authors  <^  this  division,  ar- 
ranged these  two  classes  under  the  head  of  jus  privatum, 
together  with  a  third,  viz.  the  tato  of  acHons,  or  of  judicial 
procedure.  A  ftill  explanation  of  this  imporiant  division 
is  not  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  present  article: 
we  extract  a  brief  and  lucid  statement  of  it  from  Mr.  Aus- 
tin's '  Outline'  already  cited.  *  There  are  certain  rights 
and  duties,  with  certain  capacities  and  incapacities  to  take 
rights  and  incur  duties,  by  which  pmons,  as  subjects  of 
law.  are  variously  determined  to  certain  classes.  The 
rights,  duties,  capacities,  or  incapacities,  which  determine 
a  given  person  to  any  of  these  classes,  constitute  a  cvm- 
dition,  or  status,  which  the  person  occupies,  or  wit  h  which  the 
person  is  invested.  The  right,  duties,  capacities,  and  in- 
capacities, whereof  eaaditions  or  Hatm  are  req)eetively  con- 
stituted or  composed,  are  the  appropriate  matter  of  the 
department  of  taw  which  commonly  is  named  tiie  law  qf 
persons :  jus  quod  ad  personas  pertinet.  The  department, 
then,  of  law  which  is  styled  the  law  of  persons  is  conversant 
about  status  or  eonditione:  or  (expressing  the  same  thing  . 
in  another  form)  it  is  conv^wnt  about  persons  (meaning 
ffitfn)  as  bearing  or  igvesled  with  persons  (meaning  staiut 
or  conditions).  Tlie  department  of  law  which  is  opposed 
to  the  law  of  persons  is  commonly  named  tht  law  <^  things ; 
jus  quod  ad  res  pertinet.  The  law  of  things  is  conversant 
about  matter,  which  m^  be  described  briefly  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  it  is  conversant  about  rights  and  duties,  capa- 
cities and  incapacities,  in  so  for  as  the^  are  not  consUtumit 
or  component  parts  of  tttUut  or  conditions.  It  is  also  ron 
versant  about  persons,  in  so  fkr  as  they  are  invested  with, 
or  in  BO  fto  as  they  are  subject  to,  the  rights  and  duties, 
capacities  and  incapacitiee,  with  which  it  is  occupied  or  con- 
cerned (pp.  xvL,  xvii.).  Ihe  most  important  conditions  or 
status,  composing  the  law  of  peiscms,  are  public  or  politicat, 
and  private.  The  former  species  includes  all  persons  sharing 
the  sovereign  power  and  all  public  functionaries ;  the  latter 
includes  the  conditions  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  master  and  servant,  guardian  and  ward,  &e.  Tlic 
term  jtu  publicum,  when  used  in  a  precise  sense,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  former  of  these  species.  It  may  be  remarked, 
tluit  the  erection  of  certain  aggregatos  of  rights  and  duties 
into  a  status  is  more  or  less  arbitrary ;  and  that  the  jurist 
must  he  guided  by  considerations  of  method  and  conve- 
nience, concerning  which  no  very  pretuse  rales  can  be  laid 
down.  For  example,  in  a  country  where  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  expended  by  the  government  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  where  a  large  part  of  the  working  classes  consisted 
of  paupers  (or  persons  receiving  -legal  relief),  it  might  be 
expedient  to  make  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  pauper  a  con- 
dition, or  status,  in  the  law  of  persons.  In  a  country  where 
the  legal  relief  of  the  poor  was  insignificant  in  amount,  the 
righttt  and  duties  of  a  pauper  would  be  more  conveniently 
introduced  in  the  law  of  things.  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  mis- 
led by  the  ambiguity  of  the  J^tin  word  jus,  has  rendered 
jus  personarum  and  jut  rerum  by '  right*  of  persons.*  and 
'  rights  of  thiun.'  The  origin  <a  this  patentoua  blunder 
is  explained  m  Mr.  Austin's '  Outline'  p.  Ixiii. 

Positive  law  is  also  divided,  with  reforenoe  to  the  le^l 
consequences  of  a  breach  of  legal  duty,  into  ctvil  and  crimi- 
nal. 

Civil  law  is  that  department  of  law  in  which  every 
breach  of  a  duty  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  the  person  wronged 
a  right  from  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  excluded  by  the 
defendant,  or  of  obtaining  from  the  defendant  compensa- 
tion for  a  right  violated  by  hira.  Criminal  law  is  that 
department  of  law  in  which  every  breach  of  duty  may 
.  he  made  the  subject  of  a  legal  prooeeding  instituted 
by  the  sovereign  or  his  representatives,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  punishment  on  4ie  person  charged  with 
the  breach  m  duty.  The  scope  eOi^vil  aclij^  is  the 
ledRM  of  the  pliunttt([h|iteflMag^klB^w  ok 
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«omp«ntatioii  for  the  violatioD  of  a  right,  'which  he  olainiB 
from  the  defendant  The  scope  of  a  criminal  action  i»  to 
inflict  punishmeot  on  the  derendaitt  for  the  bnaeh  of  a 
l^al  duty  vhieh  is  imputed  to  him.  Penai  lav  is  not 
idenUeal  with  eriminal  mr ;  for  an  act  or  omission  may  be 
liable  to  legal  ^maithmeot  in  consequence  of  an  action  in- 
stituted by  a  private  perton.  The  action  in  English  law 
termed  a  qui  1am  action  is  partly  a  civil  and  partly  a  i>enal, 
but  is  iu  no  respect  a  criminal  action.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  term  jua  civile  originally  signified  the  pecu- 
liar law  of  Rome.  In  modem  times  it  has  acquired,  in 
many  or  most  civilized  countries,  the  Umited  sense  wliich 
has  just  been  explained.  The  term  crimen  was  used  by  the 
Roman  juriitts  as  equivalent  to  delictum  publicum,  that  is, 
a  delict  which  was  the  subjeet  of  a  judicium  publicum 
(Hugo,  lb.  pp.  368,  959).  (On  the  contents  of  the  French 
code  civil  see  Cooxs.  Les  Cinq).  Cif  i7and  Crimtno/ delicts 
or  iniaries  are  terms  which,  in  strictness,  are  unknown  to 
the  English  law.  A  criminal  proceeding  is,  in  the  lantpiage 
of  the  English  lav,  stvled  a  plea  qf  the  crown,  as  being  a 
penal  action  inslitutea  by  the  crown.  The  court  recently 
created  by  statute  in  London  is  however  styled  the  central 
criminal  court  By  the  civil  law,  in  England,  is  commonly 
understood  the  Roman  law  generally,  or  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  received  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Law  is  sometimes  opposed  to  eqidly.  Equity,  in  thia 
sense,  implies  an  arbitrary  or  discretionary  power  in  the 
tribunal  to  decftde.  not  according  to  prescribed  rules  of  law, 
but  according  to  its  own  conceptions  of  moral  justice.  In 
the  language  of  the  English  lav,  common  Uao  is  opposed 
to  equity,  eoneeming  which  <9poBitjon  lae  Eqvitt.  Com- 
mon leao  it  w  denominated  ai  being  founded  on  nsagM 
eommon  to  the  whole  nation,  and  not  peculiar  to  a  certain 
district.  (1  Blackst  Comm.,  p.87-S.)  In  like  manner,  'the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer'  is  so  designated  in  order  to  dia- 
tinguish  it  from  forms  of  prayer  intended  tor  private  devo- 
tion. It  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
Roman  law,  Jut  civile  is  opposed  lo  Jua  vrtetorium  (the  law 
made  by  ttie  judicial  legislation  of  tbe  preetors),  in  the 
same  manner  that,  in  the  language  of  the  English  law, 
common  law  is  opposed  to  equittf. 

A  law  is  likewise  opposed  to  B.privilegium.  Privtlegium 
is  an  antient  term  of  the  Roman  law,  inasmuch  as  it  oo- 
euiTcd  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Cicero^  L^.,  iti.  19.)  It 
signified,  according  to  its  etymology,  a  measure  directed  at 
a  single  person  (hmrinem  pnvum),  as  distinguished  from  a 
law  which  applies  to  da»tt»  of  persons ;  tfx,  as  it  is  stated 
in  a  fragment  of  Ulpian  preserved  in  the  Digests,  'jura 
non  in  ^ingulas  personas,  sed  geoeraliter  constituuntur.* 
(Lib.  L,  tit  3,  fc.  S.)  The  latter  part  of  the  word  privi- 
legium  is  connected  with  lex;  but  we  have  alreafly  stated 
tliat  lex  originally  did  not  necessarily  signify  a  rule.  More 
properly,  however,  aprtotV^^'um  signifies  a  special  command 
of  tho  sovereign,  not  founded  on  an  existing  general  com- 
mand or  law.  Such  a  privilegium  may  either  he  beneficial 
to  tho  person  or  persons  affected  by  it,  as  an  exemption 
from  all  personal  actions  which  the  king  of  Englana  can 
(or  could)  gnnt  by  his  terit  qf  protection  (Blackst  3  Cmt^ 
p.  289) ;  or  it  may  deprive  him  of  some  of  his  rights,  or 
inflict  some  punishment  upon  him.  The  diffarence  between 
a  law  and  a  privilegium  is  explained  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone 
asfbllows:  'Municipal  (i.e.  positive)  Uw  is  a  ru/e;  not  a 
transient  sudden  order  from  a  superior  to  or  concerning  a 
particular  person,  but  something  permanent  uniform,  and 
ani\-ersa].  Therefore  a  particular  act  of  the  legislature  to 
confiscate  the  goodb  of  Titius,  or  to  attaint  htm  of  high 
treason,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  municipal  law; 
for  the  operation  of  this  act  is  spent  upon  Titius  only,  and 
bag  no  relation  to  the  community  in  general ;  it  is'ratber  a 
Knlence  than  a  law.  But  an  act  to  declare  the  crime  of 
wliich  Titius  is  accused  shall  be  deemed  high  treason;  this 
hss  permanency,  uniformity,  and  universaUty,  and  therefore 
i>  properly  a  ro^'  (or  law).  (1  Com.,  p.  44.)  The  distinc- 
tion here  adverted  to  is  that  meant  njr  the  Greek  writers 
vhen  they  speak  of  governments  administered  according 
to  law,  and  governments  administered  not  according  to  law. 
(See  particularly  Aristotle,  Polit.,  iv.,  4,  5.)  In  the  latter 
class  of  states,  the  acts  of  the  government  were  a  succes- 
sion of  privile^a  (generally  styled  by  the  Greeks  ^n^iffuara, 
although  il/rt^t<TfiaTa  were  often  laws,  strictly  so  cal  lied). 
Montesquieu's  dislinctljn  between  monarchy  and  despotism 
is  founded  upon  the  same  principle.  {Es/mt  dea  Loia,  ii.  1.) 
Government  by  priviUgia  is  properly  called  arbitrary  go- 


vernment, the  government  being  administered  not  accord- 
ing to  rules,  but  according  to  the  arbitrium  of  the  sovereign 
one  or  many. 

Conoeming  the  diffbrenoe  between  the  making  of  laws 
and  the'exeeution  of  them,  or  (as  they  are  termed)  the 
legitlative  and  aeecutive  functions  of  government,  see  Le- 
gislation. 

Law  is  sometimes  opposed  to /act;  that  is  to  say,  the 
rule  of  law  is  distinguished  from  the  facts  or  events  to 
which  it  is  applied  in  practice.  In  this  sense  it  is  said  that 
every  one  is  presumed  to  know  the  law ;  whereas  ignorance 
of  the  £ict  is  an  excuse.  (For  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Rfpian 
law  on  this  subject  see  Dig.,  lib.  xxii.,  t  6.)  The  distinc- 
tion between  law  and  fact  is  important  in  our  system  of 
jurisprudence,  with  reference  to  trial  by  jury;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  qut  law,  the  judge  decides  couceaning 
the  law,  and  the  jury  concerning  the  fact  This  maxim  js 
however  little  more  than  theory ;  for  in  practice  the  jury, 
by  its  power  of  returning  a  general  verdict,  is  iu<^  both 
of  the  law  and  the  fact.  [Jury.]  Oil  certain  questions 
wbic-.h  necessarily  arise  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
which  are  questions  neither  of  law  nor  of  &ct  (such  as 
'  due  diligence,'  'reasonable  notice,'  'probable  cause,*  &CJ 
see  an  article  in  the  Law  Magazine,  vol.  sii.,  pp.  53-74. 

Laws,  conwdered  singly,  have  been  divided  into  numerous 

Siecies,  as  declaratory,  remedial,  penal,  repealing,  &c.  lawS. 
oncerning  these  see  Austin's  Province  qf  Jurtaprwienetf 
p.  22,  and  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  ch.  10. 

4.  Origin  and  End  of  Positive  Law.— It  has  been  above 
stated  that  all  positive  laws  are  commands,  direct  or  indirect 
of  the  person  or  persons  exercising  supreme  political  power  in 
an  inaependent  sooiety.  Consequently  the  notion  that 
pwitiva  laws  are  derirad  ftom  a  compact  between  sove- 
reign and  subjects  (styled  the  original  or  iocial  contract)  ig 
a  delusion. 

The  proper  end  of  positive  lav  is  the  promotion  of  the 
temporal  happiness,  or  well  being,  of  the  community  over 
which  the  hiw  extends.  Thus  Aristotle,  in  his  '  Politics,' 
says  that '  political  society  was  formed  in  order  to  enable 
men  to  live,  and  it  continues  to  exist  in  order  that  they  may 
live  happily.'  (1.  2.)  'Finis  et  scoijus  (says  Lord  ^oon) 
quern  leges  intueri  atque  ad  quern  juasiones  et  sanctiones 
■lias  dirigere  dehent  non  alius  est  quam  ut  cive*  /eliciier 
de^aU.*  {Da  Augm,,  lib.  viii..  aph.  &.)  The  meaning  of 
Anstotle  and  Bacon,  in  the  passages  just  cited,  was  no  other 
than  that  expressed  Inr  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  well-known 
formula,  that  the  end  of  political  govemmentis'thegreatMt 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.' 

We  have  stated  that  the  proper  end  of  positive  lav  is  the 
promotion  of  the  temporal  happiness  of  the  community. 
The  end  of  the  political  union  is  the  promotion  of  the  hap- 
piness of  its  members  in  the  present  state  of  existence; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  existence  which  is  comprehended  be- 
tween birth  and  death.  The  promotion  of  men's  happinesa 
in  the  existence  which  commences  after  death  is  the  end  uf 
the  religious  or  ecclesiastical  union.  (See  Warburton's 
Divine  Legation,  b.  1,  a  2,  vol.  L,  p.  215,  8vo.  ed.) 

From  the  benevolence  of  the  I^lty,  it  is  presumed  that 
those  rules  which  tend  the  most  to  produce  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures  are  most  agreeable  to  him ;  and  conse- 
quently the  term  'Divine  law'  (also  c^ted  natural  law)  is 
used  to  signifS'  those  maxima  to  which  human  laws  ought 
to  conform.  In  the  vast  countries  where  the  Mohammedan 
and  Brahminical  religions  prevail,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
positive  taw  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  direct  reve- 
lation of  a  supernatural  being;  and  therefore  the  Divine 
law  and  the  positive  laws  of  the  state  in  great  measure 
coincide.  Tlie  Christian  dispensation  however  does  not 
(like  the  Jewish)  contain  any  system  of  rules  out  of  which 
a  body  of  poutive  law  can  be  formed,  or  which  can  bo  en- 
forced by  a  civil  government  Consequently,  iu  Christian 
countries  a  venr  small  part  ot  positive  law  is  founded  upon 
precepts  derived  from  immediate  revelation :  the  far  greater 
part  of  positive  law  is  or  ought  to  be  foshioned  upon  rules 
of  Divine  lav,  which  are  only  discoverable  by  a  process  of 
inference  from  the  phenomena  of  human  society. 

LAW,  JOHN,  of  Lauriston,  was  bom  about  the  year 
16S1  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  bis  father  exercised  the 
trade  of  a  gol£mith.  His  mother  being  heiress  of  an 
estate  called  Lauriston  is  the  reason  why,  in  conformity 
with  the  Scottish  custom.  Law  is  known  by  that  name  or 
title  also.  In  very  early  life,  in  consequence  of  the  repu- 
tation of  possessing  great  talents,  he  was  engaged  to 
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irtftrtge  the  reVeniie  accounts  of  Scotland,  an  employment 
Ivhicfa  may  have  mainly  eontribnted  to  fix  his  mind  upon 
^jumcial  aofaemea.  About  this  time  he  propo«ed  the  esta- 
ui^meAt  of  a  bank  vhioh  should  isBue  paper-money  to 
xhi  amount  of  tho  value  of  all  the  lands  m  the  country, 
tnui  confounding  credit  or  security  with  currency,  and 
imaeining  that  the  latter  could  never  he  in  excess  so  long 
as  the  property  which  the  paper  issues  were  su[|posed  to 
represent  should  be  in  existence.  Law  lost  his  fiither 
when  he  was  little  more  than  of  age.  He  was  handsome 
in  person  and  of  grB^fu)  carriage,  fond  of  society,  and 
courted  by  it.  Finding  that  his  patrimony  would  not 
suffice  for  the  supply  of  nis  extravagance,  he  nad  recourse 
to  the  gaming-table.  During  this  career  he  fought  a  duel, 
and  having  killed  bis  antagonist,  he  fled  the  country  and 
visited  Italy.  His  course  of  life  must  still  have  been  very 
irr^;ular»  ror  It  appean  that  he  was  banished  successively 
flom  Venice  and  from  Genoa,  after  which  he  wandered 
from  one  Italian  dty  to  another  practising  the  arts  of  a 
gambler.  Law  tiext  went  to  Pans,  where  he  soon  sue* 
cewled  in  ingratiating  himself  with  Ibe  regent  duke  of 
Orleans,  And  in  inoculating  him  with  his  plans  of  finance, 
by  the  persuasion  of  Law  tho  first  public  bank  of  circulation 
Was  established  by  the  refjeut  in  1716,  and  its  management 
Was  entrusted  to  the  projector.  This  bank  obtained  the 
privilege  for  twenty  years  of  issuing  notes,  which  however 
were  lo  be  exchangeable  on  demand  for  coin  of  tho  esta- 
blished weight  and  fineness  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder. 
The  public  debt  of  France  at  that  time  amounted  to  1500 
millions  i^livres,  or  about  70  millions  sterling,  and  was  so 
depreeiated  in  the  public  estimation  as  to  be  unsaleable, 
e^ept  at  60  to  70  per  cent  discount  Law's  bank  was  pro- 
jected with  the  view  of  paying  off  this  debt  by  giving  the 
public  creditor  the  option  of  subscribing  for  hank  shares  and 
paying  for  the  same  in  ihe  public  stock  at  par-  With  the 
view  of  inducing  the  public  to  purchase  the  bank  shares,  a 
patent  giving  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Misttissippi, 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  had  been  granted  in 
1712,  to  the  sieurCrozat  was  purchased,and  the  Missisiuppi 
Company  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  100  millions  of  livres, 
and  allied  to  the  bank,  having  secured  to  it  for  twenty-five 
yearn  the  sole  right  of  trading  to  that  quarter,  and  also  of  pro- 
ncuttng  the  Canada  beaver-trade.  Still  fVirther  to  assist  the 
Whome,  the  receivers-general  of  taxes  were  directed  to  make 
ill  their  paymentB  in  ue  paper  of  the  bank.  With  all  thoe 
adVkntag^  it  was  yet  a  long  time  before  the  ihvour  of  the 
public  was  so  fiir  gained  that  the  subscriptions  amounted  to 
100  millions  of  livres.  In  1718  the  Mississippi  Company 
had  the  entire  farming  or  monopoly  of  tobacco  granted  to 
it  for  nine  years,  and  thereupon  sent  great  numben  of 
planters,  artificers,  and  labourers  to  Louisiana.  In  the 
following  year  the  TVench  East  India  Company  and  the 
Senegal  Company  were  both  incorporated  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi Company,  which  then  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  France  '  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  eastwards 
to  all  tho  other  parts  of  Afiica ;  to  Persia,  India,  Chma, 
Japan,  and  the  Isles,  even  to  the  Straits  of  M^Uan  and 
Le  Maire.'  The  prospect  of  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
theae  ^krious  sources  Boon  began  to  operate  upon  the  public ; 
and  such  numbo*  crowded  Ibrwara  to  make  investments 
in  the  stock  of  the  Missinippi  Company,  that  in  August 
1719,  its  price  was  driven  up  (o  500  per  cent.  It  may  serve 
to  show  the  feverbh  state  of  excitement  then  prevalent  to 
state,  that  on  the  rumour  of  Law  being  seized  with  illness, 
the  stock  fell  from  500  to  445  per  cent,  and  that  his  con- 
valescence raised  it  again  to  610  per  cent  In  the  month 
just  named  the  general  farm  of  all  the  public  revenues  was 
granted  to  the  Company,  all  of  whose  privileges  were  by 
the  same  orrSf  prolongea  to  the  year  1770,  in  consideration 
of  which  concessions  the  Company  agreed  to  advance  to  the 
government  for  paying  off  the  pubUc  debt  1 200  millions  of 
livres,  about  AO  millions  sterling,  at  3  par  cent  A  ftirther 
sum  of  50  millions  of  livres  was  paid  by  the  Company  Ibr 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  coining  during  nine  years.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  stock  rose  in  price  to  1200  pwcent,  when 
150  millions  of  livres  were  added  to  the  capital  by  fVesh 
subscriptions  at  1 000  per  cent.,  and,  to  take  every  advantage 
of  the  existing  mania  which  had  seized  all  classes,  the  new 
capital  was  divided  into  very  small  shares.  By  this  means 
the  Company  was  enabled  to  lend  to  tho  government  an 
additional  sum  of  300  millions  of  livres  at  3  per  cent  In 
the  midst  r>f  all  this  speculation,  the  hank  having  issued 
ntOes  to  thf  amoui^t  of  lOOO  millions  of  livres,  upwards  of 


40  millions  sterling,  there  wa«  such  an  alnindaDoe  of  money 
afloftt  that  the  pnces  of  all  commodities  rose  exorbitantly, 
and  land  was  aold  at  fifty  years'  nurdiaae.  At  this  time 
Law  was  considerad  to  be  a  man  at  so  great  consequence:, 
that  his  levie  was  coiutantly  erswded  by  persons  of  emi- 
nence firom  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  flocked  to  Paris  that 
they  might  partake  of  the  golden  shower.  From  Novem- 
ber, 1719,  to  the  following  April,  the  price  of  Mississippi 
stock  continued  to  rise,  until  it  reached  2050  per  cent  On 
the  2Ut  of  the  following  month  a  royal  arret  appeared, 
which  suddenly  produced  an  entire  revulsion  in  the  pubhc 
feeling.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  previous  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  coin,  it  was  by  this  arrSt  declared  necessary 
to  reduce  the  nominal  value  of  bank  notes  to  one-hali;  and 
of  the  actions  of  the  India  or  Mississippi  Company  fh>n 
9000  to  5000  livres.  It  is  not  possible  adequately  to 
describe  the  calamitions  eflbcts  produced  throughout  France 
by  this  step.  The  bank  notes  eonld  no  longer  be  circulated 
at  more  than  one-tenth  of  their  nominal  value;  and  the 
parliament  having  represented  the  fatal  consequcncea  of 
the  arret,  another  was  issued,  stating  that '  the  king  being 
informed  that  his  reduction  of  bank  bills  has  had  an  effect 
quite  contrary  to  his  intention,  and  has  produced  a  general 
confusion  in  commerce ;  and  being  desirous  to  favour  the 
circulation  of  the  said  bank  bills  for  the  conveniency  of 
such  as  give  or  take  them  in  payment  ^nd  having  heard 
the  report  of  the  sieur  Law,  he  has  ordained  that  bank 
bills  be  current  on  the  same  fbotug  as  before  the  above 
arret,  which  he  hereby  revokes.* 

The  eharm  was  however  broken.  This  and  ten  otbw 
arrett  which  were  issued  in  the  course  of  a  month  fiom  Urn 
date  could  not  restore  the  confidence  of  the  publte.  Law 
found  it  prudent  to  retire  from  the  man^raient  of  the 
public  finances,  and  (br  his  personal  protection  a  guard 
was  assigned  to  him.  Many  jvudent  persons  applied  them 
selves  earnestly  to  realise  their  property,  and  to  send  it  for 
safety  to  other  countries,  which  proceeding  occasioned  Uie 
issue  of  a  royal  ordmnance^  in  which  such  a  course  was 
forbidden  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  double  the  value,  while  all 
investments  in  the  stocks  of  foreign  countries  were  prohi- 
bited on  the  like  penalty.  By  these  means  the  public  alarm 
was  carried  to  its  height.  Ibe  bank  notes  being  generally 
refused  in  all  transactions  of  business,  an  arrSt  appeared 
forbidding  any  person  to  refuse  them,  under  penalty  of 
double  their  nominal  value ;  and  this  oecasioning  a  stfll 
greater  run  upon  the  houk,  anothw  airfit  was  issued  on  the 
same  day,  ordering  the  bank  *  to  suspend  the  payment  of  itK 
notes  till  further  orders.' 

By  these  proceedings  many  thousands  of  Amities,  onco 
wealthy,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  indigence ;  and  Law, 
who  was  the  original  concoctor,  and  had  been  the  chief  in- 
strument in  carrying  out  these  vast  financial  delusions, 
was  obliged  to  quit  France  with  an  inconsiderable  fortune, 
the  wreck  of  what  he  might  at  one  time  have  realised;  he 
resided  for  some  time  in  different  places  in  Germany,  and 
settled  at  length  at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1729. 

In  *  A  Discourse  upon  Money  and  Trade,'  which  he  wrote 
and  published  in  Sootland,  Law  has  loft  a  record  of  the 
flattering  but  visionuy  views  which  led  him  to  his  financial 
schemes. 

LAW,  WILLIAM,  bom  1686.  died  1761,  the  author  of 
various  works  of  practical  divinity,  of  whom  we  should  faara 
known  little,  had  it  not  happened  that  he  was  for  some  lime 
living  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  father  of  the  historian 
Giblun,  which  leads  to  the  introduction  of  some  \>aluable 
notices  of  his  life,  habits,  and  opinions,  in  the  beautiful 
fragment  of  autobiography  which  the  historian  prepared. 
The  piece  is  printed  in  Lord  Sheffield's  edition  of 'The 
Miscellaneous  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon,*  and  to  that  work 
we  refer  for  the  details,  giving  here  only  a  very  slight  out- 
line. 

He  was  bom  in  Northamptonshire,  went  lo  Cambridge 
with  a  view  of  entering  the  Church ;  took  the  dwreea  of 
B.A.and  M.A,;  was  of  Emanuel  Coll^,  and  in  1711 
elected  a  Fellow.  On  the  accession  of  King  George  I.  he 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  in  consequence  vacated  nis  foilowshtp.  It  was  soon  after 
this  that  he  entered  the  fomily  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  resided  at 
Putney.  Here  he  continued  several  years,  and  his  connection 
with  the  family  became  perpetuated  to  his  death  in  conse- 
quence of  a  design  which  Miss  Hester  Gibbon,  the  sister  of 
the  historian,  formed,  and  executed,  of  retiring  from  the 
worl4  in  company  with  her  friend  Mr^  ElizabeUt  Hutolw* 
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son,  andliving  a  life  oPcharity  and  wty,  vith  Hr.  Law  for 
their  chaplain.  They  fixed  upon  Kin^s  Cliff,  the  place  of 
Mr.  Law's  birth,  aa  the  spot  to  which  tbey  retired ;  and 
there  Mr.  Law  lived  the  lait  twenty  yean  iff  hit  life^  dying 
Aprils,  I76I. 

Mr.  Law  was  the  aatbor  of  Tanooa  wwlcs,  in  which  he 
recommends  the  exerdae  of  a  pie^  which  approaches  to 
the  character  of  ascetic,  and  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  one  to  practisewho  is  notia  agreat  degree  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  ordinary  buainesa  of 
life.  The  most  popular  of  them  is  entitled  '  A  Swious  CmW 
to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life,*  a  work  containing  many  pas- 
sages of  great  beauty,  and  manyspirited  sketches  of  various 
characters  to  be  found  in  the  world,  which  has  had  great 
influence  on  many  minds,  and  might  awaken  aproper spirit 
of  seriousness  in  all.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  this  work,  that 
it  first  led  lo  his  thinking  in  earnest  of  religion. 

LAW,  EDMUND.  D.D.,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  horn  1703, 
died  1787.  This  amiable  and  learned  prelate  was  the  son 
of  a  cWgyman  in  the  norlfaern  part  of  Lancashire,  and 
pasMcd  from  the  grammu-achools  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridee.  As  soon  as  he  had 
taken  a  degree  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oiriat's  College, 
and  in  1737  was  presented  by  the  university  to  the  rectory 
of  Graystock  in  Cumberland.  To  this,  iu  17'13,  was  added 
the  archdeaconry  of  Carlisle,  which  brought  with  it  the 
livinx  of  Salkeld,  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Eden.  In 
1756  he  resigned  his  archdeaconry  and  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, having  been  elected  master  of  St.  Peter's  College. 

In  this,  the  first  period  of  Dr.  Law's  life,  he  had  published 
thoso  writings  which  show  at  once  the  peculiar  turn  of 
his  own  mind,  and  have  given  him  a  place  among  the  best 
and  wisest  instructors  of  their  species.  His  first  work  was 
his  translation  of  Archbishop  King's  *  Essay  on  ibe  Origin 
of  Evil,'  with  copious  notes»  in  which  many  of  the  difficult 
questions  in  metaphysical  science  are  considered.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  bis  '  Enquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space 
and  Time,'  &c.  Both  these  worWs  were  produced  befi>re 
he  left  Cambridge ;  but  it  was  in  his  retirement  at  Salkeld 
that  lie  prepared  his  *  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of 
Religion,'  with  '  Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Christ,*  a  work  of  singular  beauty,  uot  to  be  read  by  any 
person  without  edification  and  improvement 

To  his  Cambridge  appointment  of  master  of  Peter  House 
was  soon  added  those  oF  university  librarian  and  professor 
of  casuistry.  He  was  made  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  had  a 
prehend  given  him  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and,  in  1767. 
one  of  the  rich  prebends  in  the  church  of  Durham.  The 
next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle. 

In  1 777  he  published  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Locke, 
with  a  iife  of  the  author. 

The  peculiar  character  of  Dr.  Law*s  mind  appears  to  have 
been  acquired  in  a  gi;eat  measure  by  a  devoted  study  of  the 
writings  of  that  philosopher.  From  him  he  seems  to  have 
deriv^  that  value  which  he  set  on  freedom  of  inquiry,  in 
relation  to  theological  as  well  as  to  every  other  subject, 
which  led  him  to  take  part  in  the  great  controversy  re- 
acting subscription,  and  which  he  freely  exercised  himself. 
Ine  most  striking  proof  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  edition  of 
his  '  Considerations,*  printed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at 
a  press  at  Carlisle,  in  which  are  many  important  alterations. 
From  Locke  also  he  seems  to  have  derived  his  notions  of 
the  proper  mode  of  studying  the  SaiOnd  Scriptures  in  order 
to  come  at  their  true  sense.  He  was  in  short  an  eminent 
master  in  that  school  of  rational  and  liberal  divines  which 
tluurished  in  England  in  the  last  century,  and  is  adorned 
by  the  names  of  Jortin,  Blackbume,  Powell,  Tyrwfaitt, 
Watson,  Paloy,  and  many  others. 

This  account  of  Dr.  Law  is  derived  for  the  most  part 
from  a  notice  of  his  life  by  Archdeacon  Paley,  inserted  in 
Hutchinson's  '  History  of  the  County  .of  Cumberland,' 

He  left  a  large  family,  of  whom  two  of  the  sons  became 
bishops,  one  being  the  present  bishop  of  Bath  and  Welta» 
and  another  was  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough. 

LAW-MERCHANT.   [Lax  Mbim;4T0Eia.] 

lAWES,  HENRY,  a  composa  to  whom  English  music 
is  much  more  indebted  than  its  two  historians  seem  to  have 
been  inclined  to  admit,  was  a  native  most  probably  of  Salis* 
bury,  of  which  cathedral  his  &ther  was  a  vicar-choral,  and 
was  bom  in  the  year  1600,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
under  his  portrait,  now  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  that  city. 
He  received  bis  professional  education  under  John  Cooper, 
an  Engliahmuir  who  liaving-  travelled  and  studied  in  Itsdy, 


thought  fit  to  Italianize  his  names,  and  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  Giovanni  Coperario.  In  1625  Lawes  was  appointed 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  and  afterwards  clerk  of 
the  cheque  to  Charles  I.  In  1633,  in  conjunction  with 
Simon  Ives,  he  produced  the  music  to  a  mask  presented  at 
Whitehall  by  the  members  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  under 
the  Erection  of  such  grave  personages  as  Noy  the  attwney- 
general,  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  or  Clarendon.  Whltelocke. 
Selden,  &<Ct  and  received  one  hundred  pounds  for  his  share 
in  the  business.*  About  the  same  time  he  composed  the 
music  to  Milton's  '  Comus,'  which  was  pwformed  at  Ludlow 
Castle  in  1634.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
poets  of  his  time,  and  set  many  of  their  verses  to  music, 
particularly  Waller's.  He  also  lived  much  with  persons  of 
rank,  whose  poetical  effusions  were,  in  abundance  of  in- 
stances, made  vocal  by  the  notes  of  Lawes.  These  appear 
in  the  publications  of  his  time,  but  chiefly  in  his  three  sets 
of '  Ayres  and  Dialogues  for  One,  Two,  and  Three  Voices,' 
published  in  1653,  1655,  and  1669,  comprising  about  150 
son^  duets,  and  trios,  printed  in  lozenge  notes,  in  type  of 
an  iD^fferent  kind,  with  no  accompaniment  but  an  un- 
Agured  base,  and  therefbre  not  very  appreciable  in  the  present 
day,  except  by  tolerably  good  harmonists,  who  to  musical 
knowledge  add  some  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  our  old 
masic  and  its  notation. 

Lawes  continued  in  the  service  of  Charlds  till  the 
king's  death.  He  then  had  recourse  to  teaching,  in 
which  pursuit  his  time  was  much  occupied,  for  his  superior 
taste  and  ability,  his  good  sense  and  gentlemanlike  man- 
ners, occasioned  his  instructions  to  be  eagerly  sought  after. 
At  the  Restoration  he  resumed  his  places  in  the  chapel- 
royal,  and  composed  the  anthem  for  the  coronation  of 
Cnarleill.  He  died  in  1662,  and  his  remains  were  depo- 
sited in  Westminster  Abbey. 

From  the  cold  language  in  which  Hawkins  and  Bumey 
apeak  of  Henry  Lawes,  aod  more  especially  from  the  dispa- 
raging expressions  of  the  latter,  we  are  much  disposed  to 
thmk  that  neither  was  acquainted  with  the  beat  of  his 
productions.   The  song  in  *  Comus,'  *  Sweet  Echo,*  inserted 

Hawkins,  is  a  very  poor  specimen  of  his  genius.  Had 
either  of  those  historians  looked  carefully  Into  his  three 
books  of  airs,  &c.,  they  could  not  but  have  found  enough  to 
convince  them  of  his  invention  and  judgment;  enough  to 

Srove  that  the  encomiums  of  contemporary  poets,  especially 
[ilton,  himself  an  exnert  musician,  were  sincere  and  de- 
served. How  beautifully  in  'Comus*  does  the  great  poet 
allude  to  his  ftiend's  compositions,  where,  speakuist  of  nim 
as  'The  Attendant  Spirit  (a  character  personated  in  the 
Mask  by  the  composer  himself),  he  says — 

'  Thpab  ?  vhoM  utftU  ftrmlai  have  oft  delay'd 

Thn  huddling  btook  lo  hear  lib  madrlpl. 
And  iweetM'd  overy  moik-rMe  of  the  diile.' 

And  in  his  thirteenth  sonnet,  addressed  to  Lawes,  h^;in- 
ning— 

'  HuT^,  whoM  taw«hd  and  weU-meamr'd  Mog,* 

he  bears  honourable  testimony  to  the  moral  worth  and  judg- 
ment of  the  musician,  which,  he  says,  distinguished  him  'from 
the  tliroi^.*  The  opinion  of  Waller  is  not  less  favourably  and 
strongly  expressed;  and  Herrick,  in  his  '  Hesperides,*  is 
almost  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  truly  English  composer 
— fox  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  Lawes  adopted  the 
style  of  the  Italiui  music  fashionable  in  bis  time.  In  a  pre- 
ftce  to  bis  first  book  he  defends  himself  agwnst  the  charge 
of  imitation;  and  an  impartial  comparison  of  his  best  airs 
with  those  of  his  foreign  contemporaries  will  not  only  prove 
him  to  be  an  original  coinpoier.  but  that  the  English  in  bis 
time,  and  indeea  long  after,  could  boast  a  school  of  musie 
peculiarly  their  own. 

LAWES.  WILLIAM,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  edu- 
cated under  the  same  master,  and  for  a  time  al^  held  the 
situation  of  gentleman  of  the  chapel.  During  the  civil  wars  he 
entered  the  royalist  army,  and  had  the  rank  of  captain ;  but 
with  a  view  to  bis  personal  safety,  lord  Gerrard  made  him  a 
commissary.  Disdaining  however  the  security  offered,  he 
was  killed  at  the  si^ge  of  Chester  in  1645.  The  king  was  so 
much  afllKted  by  his  loss,  that  he  expressed  his  sorrow  in 
remarkably  strong  terms,  and  even  went  into  mourning  fur 
his  self-deroted  servant. 

William  Lawes  was  an  able  musician ;  he  composed  much 
for  voices  and  instruments,  as  well  as  many  excellent  part- 
songs,  rounds,       which  are  to  be  found  in  the  putdica- 
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tumi  of  the  fUy.  In  Bpfce's  Collection  is  sn  anthsm  of 
bis.  vhiidi  nuts  bhs  on  a  level  with  most  of  the  church 
composers  of  his  time.  But  his  chief  work  is  a  collection  or 
Pflalms  for  three  voices,  set  to  the  well-known  puaphroae 
by  Sandys. 

LAWN,  B  space  of  ground  covered  with  grass,  kept  short 
by  mowing,  and  generally  situated  in  front  of  a  house  or 
mansion,  or  within  the  view  from  such.  The  number  of 
evergreen  exotics  which  survive  our  winters,  and  the  ver- 
dure of  the  grass  in  summer,  are  peculiar  features  of  Eng- 
lana  /Q  comparison  with  continental  Europe,  where  in 
general  the  grass  is  either  burned  u]>  in  summer,  or  the 
exotics  are  destroyed  by  the  seventy  of  winter.  The 
ii)anK{i;ement  of  a  lawn  is  with  us  therefore  a  subject  of 
interest  to  every  possessor  of  a  garden. 

Previous  to  laying  down,  the  ground  intended  for  a  lawn 
should  be  properly  trenched  and  drained,  in  order  that  such 
trees  and  shrubs  as  may  afterwards  be  planted  upon  it 
should  succeed  well.  The  direction  of  the  trenches  should 
be  towards  a  drain,  to  which,  if  possible,  thuir  bottums  should 
form  a  regularly  inclined  plane,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  means  of  escape  for  the  water,  which,  in  retentive  soils 
inore  especially,  would  otherwise  stagnate.  Although  trees 
and  shrubs  are  absvlutely  necessary  for  giving  due  etlect  to 
the  scenery  of  a  lawn,  yet  in  th^  latter,  one  open  extensive 
space,  lying  in  the  full  view  from  the  windows  of  the  house, 
must  be  preserved.  For  this  portion,  digging  instead  of 
trenching  may  be  found  sufficient;  hut  the  openings,  which 
ought  to  command  views  from  this  principal  area,  should 
be  trenched,  as  well  as  for  the  shrubs  and  trees ;  fur  if  the 
operation  were  only  performed  with  regard  lo  the  tatter,  the 
water  would  not  find  such  free  egress  from  the  bottom  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  mode  of  trenching  were  adopted  as 
is  above  recommended. 

After  trenching,  the  soil  should  be  allowed  to  subside, 
and  the  greatest  oaro  should  be  taken  to  make  the  surface 
perfectly  even,  otherwise  a  great  expense  will  be  afterwards 
inounea  by  the  loss  of  time  in  mowing,  which  can  neither 
be  so  quickly  nor  so  well  performed  where  the  surface  is 
uneven. 

If  turf  can  be  readily  procnred,  a  lawn  is  at  once  pro- 
duced ;  and  by  such  means  a  more  uniform  distribution  of 
grass  may  be  obtained  tban  by  any  other  meana  The  surface 
of  a  Well-led  meadow,  or  of  an  old  common,  closely  cropped  by 
sheep  and  geese,  affords  the  best  kind  of  turf ;  ana  if  any 
tall  or  coarse  grasses  should  be  mixed  with  it,  no  inconve- 
nience will  arise,  for  everything  of  this  sort  will  eventually 
disappear  under  close  mowing;  and  such  only  as  are-dwarlF 
and  suited  to  the  soil  will  ultimately  remain.  Where  a  turf 
is  to  be  produced  by  sowing,  the  seeds  of  such  species  as  are 
indigenous  to  the  locality,  and  possess  at  the  same  time  the 
property  of  being  dwarf  and  fine,  are  to  be  preferred ;  but 
)n  theevent  of  this  method  of  forming  a  lawn  being  adopted, 
it  is  always  desirable  that  a  narrow  slip  of  good  turf  should 
be  earned  all  round  the  circumference.  The  fullowing 
Bpeoiei  may  be  mentioned  as  proper  for  a  lawn  in  average 
situations: — Lolium  perenne,  or  rye-grass;  Poa  trivialis  or 

Sratensis ;  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  or  sweet  vernal ;  Cy- 
osurus  cristatus,  or  crested  dogstail,  with  a  considerable 

Siuantity  of  Medicago  lupulina,  or  black  nonsuch,  and  Th- 
olium  repens,  or  Dutch  white  clover.  If  the  situation  is 
particularly  dry.  Festuca  ovina,  or  sheep's  fescue,  should  be 
substituted  for  LoUum  perenne;  if  very  low  and  wet,  then 
the  place  of  the  latter  may  be  filled  with  Alopecurus  pralen- 
sis,  or  meadow  foxtail.  All  these  grasses  may  be  proc\ired 
of  dealers  in  agricultural  seeds ;  it  in  however  better  for  per- 
sons ID  the  country  to  collect  for  themselves  such  as  can  he 
found  in  their  neighbourhood,  for  then  tliey  can  depend 
upon  their  being  genuine.  The  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  Dactylis  glomerato,  or 
cocksfoot  grass,  and  Holcus  lanatus,  or  mollis,  for  tbe^ie 
hard,  harsTi,  stuhbom  grasses  resist  the  effects  mowing 
for  a  long  time. 

The  process  called  inoculating,  or  of  making  lava  by 
sowing  the  ground  with  fragments  of  turf,  and  rolling  them 
in,  cannot  be  recommended  when  a  lawn  is  required  to  look 
particularly  well,  for  it  is  a  long  while  before  the  surface  of 
the  ground  becomes  uniform  under  sm  h  circumstances. 

Lawns,  when  once  established,  require  only  to  be  kept 
neat  by  the  ordinary  routine  of  rolling,  mowing,  and 
Bweepingt  except  keeping  the  surfoce  perfectly  even,  by 
making  up  small  faoliiQwii,  with  screened  mould,  early  in 
^ing.  HCtaen  lawns  beeuBe  vom  out,  a  top-dressing  of 


any  finely-divided  manure  vrill  refresh  them:  snalt-dail 

applied  in  October  is  excellent  for  this  purpose ;  and  at  the 
same  time  an  additional  quantity  of  grass-seed  may  be 
sown.  Where  the  walks  are  straight,  the  edges  of  the  lawn 
adjoining  them  should  be  perfectly  straight  also,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  grass-edging  is  kept  rolled  down 
and  pared,  so  as  never  to  exceed  an  mob  and  a  half  above 
the  level  of  the  walk. 
LAWRENCE,  ST.,  River.  [Canada.] 
LAWRENCE.  SIR  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  April  or 
May,  ]  769,  at  Bristol.    His  father  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  legal  profession,  which  he  however  never  followed. 
Having  contracted  what  the  world  calls  an  improvident 
marriage  with  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Read,  vioar  of  Tenbury,  he  ob- 
tained some  years  afterwards,  through  the  interest  of  an 
aunt  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  the  oRice  of  supervisor  of  excise  at 
Bristol,  which  he  resigned  soon  after  the  birth  of  bis  son 
Thomas,  and  became  landlord  of  tlie  White  Lion  inn.  Not 
surceeding  at  Bristol,  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  1772,  was  enabled 
by  his  friends  to  became  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  at  De- 
vizes, where  he  remained  till  1779.  This  inn  was  at  that  time 
much  frequented  by  the  rich  and  ^sbionable,  who  resorted 
to  Bath,  and  generally  stopped  at  Devizes.   It  was  here 
that  young  Lawrence  manifested  that  decided  predilection 
fur  the  art  in  which  he  subsequently  attained  such  emi- 
nence.  He  drew  striking  likenesses  with  the  pencil  and 
pen  while  a  child  in  petticoats.    He  was  likewise  remark- 
able for  the  feeling  and  taste  witb  which  be  recited  poetry* 
in  which  he  had  been  trained  by  his  &tber,  who  never 
failed  to  iniroducn  him  to  his  guests,  who  wwe  delighted 
both  with  his  genius  and  hi«  extraordinary  personal  beauty. 
It  was  in  177j,  when  ho  was  only  six  years  old,  that  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Kenyon  and  his  lady  had  their  portraits 
in  profile  taken  by  the  infant  artist.   They  were  deficient 
in  foice,  but  the  execution  was  extremely  easy  aiidspiriled, 
and  the  likenesses  accurate.    Very  soon  after  this  event  he 
was  sent  to  a  highly  respectable  school,  kept  hv  Mr.  Jones, 
near  Bristol,  but  he  was  removed  when  only  eignt  years  old  ; 
ami  tins  was  all  tBe  regular  education  that  he  ever  had.  In 
\772  Mr.  Lawrence  foiled,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  De- 
vizes, whence  he  went  to  Weymouth.  In  1 782  Mr-  I^w- 
rence  settled  at  Bath,  and  placed  his  son  for  a  time  as  a 
pupil  under  Mr.  Hoare,  a  crayon  painter,  of  exquisite  taste, 
fancy,  and  feeling,  from  whom  young  Lawrence  acquired 
that  grace,  elegance,  and  spirit,  whiw  qualified  him  to  ha 
so  pre-eminently  the  painter  of  female  beauty.  At  the  age  or 
thirteen  he  received  from  the  Society  of  Arts  the  great  silver 
pallet,  gilt,  with  an  additional  present  of  five  guineas,  for  a. 
copy  in  crayons  of  the  '  Transfiguration.'    Sir  Thomas  fre- 
quently declared  that  this  honour  had  given  a  great  impulse 
to  his  enthusiastic  love  of  the  art.  Nor  did  he  lanfine  himself 
to  portroits.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  copied  historical  pictures 
in  a  masterly  style,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  ventured  on  ori- 
ginal compositions  of  the  highest  order,  such  as  *  Christ  re- 
proving Peter  fiir  denying  him,*  'Reuben  requesting  his 
rather  to  let  Benjamin  go  to  Egypt,* 'Haman  and  Moroecat,* 
Sec.  It  was  in  17b7  that  Lawrence's  father  resolved  to  bring 
his  son  to  London,  and  took  apartments  in  Leicester-square. 
He  wab  soon  introduced  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  gave 
him  good  advice  and  encouragement,  and  always  received 
him  with  kindness.  It  was  in  the  same  year  (1787)  that  he 
first  exhibited  at  Some i-set-Ho use,  where  seven  of  his  pic- 
tures, all  female  portraits,  were  admitted.    From  that  time 
his  fame  and  hia  practice  rapidly  increased,  though  he  had 
some  formidable  competitors,  one  of  whom  was  Hoppner, 
who  was  patronized  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.    In  1 79 1  he 
was  chosen  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.     In  1732 
Geoi^  III.  appointed  him  to  succeed  Sir  Joshua  as  prin- 
ci|)al  painter  in  ordinary,  and  the  Dilettanti  Socie^  unani- 
mously chose  him  for  their  painter.  From  that  time  forward 
every  exhibition  at  Somerset-House  offered  fresh  proofs  of 
his  talents.    Yet  these  pictures  were  but  a  small  portion  of 
those  which  he  executed. 

We  cannot  dwell  on  particulars,  but  we  must  not  pass  over 
the  honourable  commission  which  he  received  from  King 
George  IV".  (then  Prince- Regent)  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
the  sovereigns  and  the  illustrious  warriors  ana  statesme  . 
who  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe. 
He  commenced  his  labour  in  1814  with  portraits  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  Blucher,  and  Platoff,  who  were  then  in  Eng- 
land. In  April,  1815,  the  prince  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  upon  him.  In  1 6 1 8  he  proceeded  to  the  congress 
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of  Aix  la-Ghapdte,  thence  to  Vienna,  and  in  UaT,  1819,  to 
Rome,  wfatte  his  magniacent  portraits  of  Pope  Pius  and  of 
Ourdinal  Gonsalnwere  enthuaiaBtically  admired.  Hie  col- 
lection of  pOTtraita  executed  in  obedience  to  this  eommisslon 
IB  now  in  the  Waterloo  Hall  at  WiadBor  Castle.  'Among 
90  great  a  number  of  portraits,*  says  Dr.  Waagen,  'all  can- 
not be  equal  in  merit.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with 
those  of  the  Pope,  Cb.rdinal  Gonsalvi,  and  the  emperor  of 
Austria.  Besides  the  graceful  and  unaffected  design,  the 
clear  and  brilliant  colouring,  which  are  peculiar  to  Law- 
rence, these  are  distinguished  by  ffi^ater  truth  of  character 
pud  a  more  animated  expression  than  is  generally  met  with 
in  his  pictures.'  The  prais^e  here  given  to  Sir  Thomas 
lawrence  is  just,  but  it  is  not  complete:  he  possessed  the 
happy  talent  of  idealizing  his  forms,  without  departingftrom 
nature  or  destroying  the  likeness.  He  evidently  profited, 
fs  Mr.  Howard  observes,  by  the  sound  advice  givm  bim  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  'not  so  to  imitate  the  old  masters  as 
to  give  a  richness  of  hue  rather  than  the  ordinary  hues  of 
nature,  but  to  paint  what  he  saw but  at  the  same  time 
'  not  to  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  <rf  making  things  too  like 
themselves.* 

In  speaking  of  the  merits  of  Sir  Thomas,  his  admirable 

{lortraits  of  beautiful  children  deserve  especial  mention, 
he  engravings  from  some  of  which  are  universally  known. 
Though  Sir  Thomas  had  in  his  childhood  attempted  his- 
torical compositions,  which  gave  ample  promise  of  future 
excellence,  ne  was  so  absorbed  by  portraits,  that  he  had 
no  time  to  devote  any  adequate  attention  to  historical 
painting.  Some  of  bis  pictures  of  fhe  Keinble  fiimily  may 
indeed  be  almost  considered  as  historical;  and  in  1797  he 
exhibited  at  Somerset-House  a  picture  of  Satan  calling  his 
Legions,  after  Milton,  which  he  himself  considered  as  one 
of  his  best  works.  But  the  opinions  of  critics  and  con- 
noisseurs on  the  merits  of  this  celebrated  picture  are  so 
different,  and  oven  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other, 
that  it  would  be  evidently  unsafe  to  admit  it  as  a  proof  of 
pither  his  ability  or  inability  to  attain  the  dignity  of  history. 

While  Sir  lliomas  was  absent  on  the  Continent,  Mr. 
West,  the  venerable  president  of  the  Academy,  died  in 
M^iroh,  1820,  and  Sir  Thomas  was  chosen,  without  opposi- 
tion, to  suoeeed  him.  He  returned  in  April,  loaded  with 
honours  and  presents  which  he  had  received  abroad,  to 
pieet  with  equally  flattering  distinctions  at  home,  which  he 
continued  to  enjoy  without  interruption  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  bis  house  in  Russell-square,  on  the  7lh  Janu- 
1 S30,  in  the  6 1st  year  of  his  age. 
Though  Lawrence  had  no  sctural  educalion,  he  had 
urquireda  vast  fund  of  various  and  extensive  knowledge: 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  not  only  of 
^is  own  country,  but  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  His  ad- 
dresses to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  full 
of  ^ood  advice,  and  delivered  with  a  kindness  of  manner 
srhich  proved  his  sincere  wishes  for  their  welfare  and  suc- 
cess. To  the  merits  of  his  Inother  artists,  whether  dead  or 
living,  he  was  ever  just,  and  no  feeling  of  envy  or  jealousy 
seems  ever  to  have  ruffled  the  innate  benevolence  of  his 
mi'nd.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  could  not  fhil 
to  accumulate  a  large  fortune ;  but  as  this  was  not  the 
eas^  ever-busy  calumny  was  ready  to  accuse  him  of  gam- 
bling, a  vice  to  which  he  was  so  far  from  being  addicted, 
that  he  renounced  billiards,  in  which  he  greatly  excelled, 
because,  as  he  said,  'Though  I  never  played  for  money,  my 
play  attracted  much  attention,  and  occasioned  many  and 
often  very  high  bets.  Next  to  gambling  itself  is  the  vice 
pf  encouraging  it  in  others ;  and  as  I  could  not  check  the 
betting,  I  have  given  up  my  amusement.'  Very  early 
drawbacks  fbr  the  assistance  of  his  family,  a  style  of  living 

Jit  the  outset  perhaps  rather  too  expensive,  an  utter  care- 
essness  of  money,  as  he  himself  says,  extensive  assistance 
to  artists  less  fortunate  than  himself,  and,  above  all,  the  vast 
Bipense  of  procuring  that  unrivalled  collection  of  drawings 
ay  the  ^eat  masters  which  has  been  so  unhappily  dis- 
persed since  his  death,  are  ftilly  sufficient  to  account  for  his 
hot  growing  rich. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  never  married.  It  appears 
that  he  was  once  engaged  to  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
^ung  lady,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;  but  difficulties 
^rose,  and  the  lady  died  of  a  pulmonary  complaint  some 
vears  afterwards.  Sir  Thomas  remained  single ;  but  many 
of  the  noblest  efforts  of  his  art  perpetuate  the  resem- 
blances of  the  several  branches  of  the  Kera  ble  fam  ily,  for  which 
lue  tXmjt  Mt  tbo  strovgeet  ftttmhiiMiit  and  Bdmintion. 


One  of  his  very  last  perfbrmances  was  an  exquisite  porttaii 
of  Miss  Fanny  Kemhl^  of  whose  talents  he  expressed  the 
highest  opinion.  He  {minted  this  picture  with  remarkable 
ardour,  and  spoke  of  it  when  finished  as  one  of  his  most 

successful  works. 

LAWSO'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  fiimily 
Lythrarira,  which,  consisting  of  only  one  or  two  species, 
may  be  found  in  most  Oriental  regions  in  gardens  or  in  field 
cultivation.  The  genus  is  characterized  hy  having  a  fonr>- 
partite  calyx,  four  unguiculate  petals,  eight  stamens,  a 
sessile  ovary,  the  capsule  scarcely  dehiscent,  or  rather  form- 
ing a  globular  membranaceous  four-celled  berry,  with  se- 
veral angular  seeds  in  each  cell.  It  is  disputed  among 
botanistswhetlierthis  genus  consists  of  oneorof  two  species; 
in  the  latter  case,  one  being  armed  with  thorns^  was  called 
X.  «77tno«a,and  the  other  being  without  aiw,  was  named  L. 
inermit,  by  Linnsus.  De  Candolle  has  followed  Lamarck 
in  uniting  them  together  under  the  name  £.  altxi,  stating 
that  when  young  the  plant  is  unarmed,  but  when  older 
becomes  thorny  from  the  hard^ningof  the  smaller  branches. 
The  author  of  this  article  has  cultivated  both  for  sevml 
years  in  India,  and  found  they  retained  their  characteristio 
differences  when  raised  fbom  seed  and  grown  in  the  same 
place,  and  under  similar  circumstances.  The  natives  of 
North  India  distinguished  the  unarmed  species  by  the  name 
phoolke,  or  flowering  tnhendee.  It  is  a  much  smaller 
plant,  but  flowers  most  abundantly.  The  thorny  species  is 
called  mhendee  ;  this,  besides  being  a  larger  plant,  contains 
a  greater  proportion  of  colouring  mattn,  and  is  extensively 
cultivBted  in  the  viuni^  of  Sidoura,  near  the  UMlh-west 
bank  of  the  Jumna.  The  flowers  of  both  are  corymbose, 
white,  and  powerfully  fraerant;  the  leaves  smooth,  opposite, 
oval,  lanceolate.  To  the  latter  species  or  variety  the  Arabic 
name  kinna  <x  hema  is  more  especially  applied,  which 
in  many  of  their  medical  works,  as  in  that  of  *  Serapion,*  is 
descrilied  under  that  of  at  kanna,  where  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  he  quotes  the  description  by  Dioscorides  of  kuprok 
(rvirpoc)  as  applicable  to  this  plant.  This  kupros,  or  Cyprus, 
is  moreover  supposed  to  be  the  copher  of  Scripture.  {Can- 
ticl.,  i.  12.)  Besides  the  similarity  of  name,  no  plant  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  above  passage,  as  no 
other  is  more  highly  esteemed  or  more  frequently  emplwed 
than  the  hinna,  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been  appliea  to 
the  same  purposes  from  very  remote  antiquity.  All  Oriental 
travellers  describe  the  use  of  this  plant  by  Asiatio  women 
in  dyeing  their  nails  and  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  as  well  as 
the  soles  of  their  feet,  of  an  orange  hue  with  the  leaves  of 
the  hinna.  It  is  also  used  by  the  men  for  dyeing  their 
beards,  the  oransfe  colour  being  afterwards  converted  to  a 
deep  black  by  the  application  of  indigoT  That  ibis  plant 
was  similarly  used  from  very  early  times  is  highly  probable 
from  the  allusions  to  it  by  poets,  as  well  as  iVom  some  of 
the  Egyptian  mummies  appraring  as  if  the  nails  had  been 
similarly  dyed. 

LAY-BROTHERS,  pious  but  usually  illiterate  prasons. 
who  devoted  themselves  in  some  convent  to  the  ser%-ice  of 
the  religious.  A  lower  class  of  these  were  (H>tali,  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  more  menial  servitude.  There  were 
also  Fi-atrea  ad  succarrendum,  assistant  brothers,  who  wore 
only  a  abort  scapulary,  while  the  profassed  lay-brother  had 
the  habit  of  the  order.  The  institution  of  lay-brothers  of 
the  professed  kind  began  in  the  eleventh  centuiy.  The 
Jesuits  termed  their  lay-brethren  eoadjutores.  (Fosbrooke's 
British  Monachism,  4to  edit.,  p.  265-269.) 

LAYBACH.  [Illyria..] 

LAYERING  is  an  operation  by  which  the  propagation 
of  plants  is  effected  by  laying  down  or  bending  the  shoots, 
so  that  a  portion  of  diem  can  be  covered  with  earth.  A 
shoot  so  operated  on  is  called  a  layer,  and  the  point  which 
flimishes  tibe  layers  bears  the  name  of  tioot.  Some  plants 
are  so  much  disposed  to  emit  roots  that  if  their  branches 
happen  to  come  in  contact  with  the  earth  they  immediately 
begin  to  strike.  But  although  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  the  observation  of  this  common  circumstance  has  led 
to  the  artificial  practice,  yet  some  additional  operations 
besides  that  of  merely  brinjpng  a  shoot  in  contact  with  the 
earth  are  found  necessary  for  ™a^y  plants  on  which  this 
mode  of  propagation  is  practiced.  The  principle  by  which 
the  operation  is  rendered  effectual  for  the  object  in  view  is 
the  following :— When  the  shoot  of  a  species  not  freely  d^ 
posed  to  send  fiirth  roots  has  merely  its  bent  part  inserted 
in  the  earth,  the  woody  matter  organized  by  theleaves  passes 
iowa.  to  the  roots  newly  u  tutwii  btttf^gSTp"*' 
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tiw  Along  the  albuniiim  it  interrupted  by  an  acute  bend, 
twifet,  or  incisioD,  a  caltu*  will  be  formed,  from  vhich  by 
degives  spongioles  are  emitted,  and  tbua  roots  ultimately 
produced. 

The  part  of  the  shoot  intended  to  fbrm  a  layer  should  he 
divoatea  of  leaves  where  it  is  to  be  covered  with  the  mould, 
and  a  slit  should  be  made  on  the  bent  part,  or  the  branch 
should  be  twisted  half  round  at  the  bend  so  as  to  disarrange 
the  woody  tiiuue,  or  the  bark  should  be  half  or  three- 
quarters  ringed:  the  shoot  is  then  fixed  down  by  pegs  or 
hooked  sUo^,  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
ground,  and  covwed  with  |;ood  mould,  which  must  after- 
mrds  be  kept  tolerably  mout.  In  general  roots  are  emitted 
in  a  fbw  weeks,  and  by  the  end  of  a  season  young  plants  are 
(Stained  quite  fit  for  transplantation.  Some  jflants  how- 
ever require  to  be  left  for  two  years  on  the  ttooU  before 
they  are  removed,  and  there  are  some  which  oan  hardly  be 
made  to  root  at  all  in  this  manner. 

Plants  so  situated  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  bend  their 
brandies  to  the  ground  mav  nevertneless  be  layered  by 
having  their  shoots  introducea  into  a  pot  or  box  of  soil  ele- 
vated to  them,  and  supported  in  a  convenient  position.  Tltis 
ii  a  common  practice  among  the  Chinese,  who  cause 
branches  of  trees  to  root  in  this  manner  by  partially  ringing 
them,  and  csovering  the  parts  so  ringed  with  »  ball  of  (5lay, 
vhidi  is  kept  moist 

lA'ZUUTK,  LAPIS  LA'ZtJU,  occurs  erysUlline  and 
massive.  Primaiy  form  of  the  crystal  a  cube,  but  occurs 
in  imbedded  rhombie  dodecahedrons.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  the  dodecahedron.  Fracture  uneven.  Hard- 
ness 5'S  to  6.  Colour  azure  and  different  sliades  of  blue ; 
streak,  paler  blue.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent^  opaque. 
Specific  gravity  276  to  2'94. 

Mtmive  variety  amorphous,  sometimes  in  grains,  im- 
bedded. On  charcoal  fuses,  when  pure,  into  a  white  glass. 
It  is  hrouglit  from  Persia  and  Chms,  and  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  Ultramarina 


Anftlysis  by  Gmelin. 

By  Fucbs. 

Silica  . 

49'0 

Phosphoric  Acid 

41-81 

Alumina 

11-0 

Alumina    .  . 

33 '73 

Lime          .  . 

16-0 

Magneaia  . 

9-3-1 

Soda  and  Potash 

8-0 

Silica 

2-10 

Oxide  of  Iron 

4-0 

Protoxide  of  Iron  . 

2-64 

Magnesia  . 

2-0 

Water 

6*06 

Sulphuric  Acid  . 

2*0 

92-0 

97*68 

It  seems  improbable  that  so  difibrent  results  should  be 
obtained  fVom  the  same  mineral.  Dr.  Thomson  admits  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid;  the  analysis  by  Fuchs  is 
therefore  most  probably  the  correct  one. 

LAZZARO'NI.  [Naples.] 

LAZZERETTO  is  the  name  given  to  certain  buildings 
and  enclosures  which  are  annexed  to  seaport  towns,  chieny 
in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  therein  con- 
fined the  crews  of  ships  and  passengers  arriving  from 
Turkey,  or  other  places  where  the  plaguy  or  other  disease 
deemra  contagious,  is  known  to  prevaiL  The  persons  thus 
confined  are  said  to  be  in  quarantine,  from  the  Italian  word 

Suaranta, '  forty,'  because  the  period  of  confinement  for 
lose  arriving  from  actually  infected  places  is  forty  days, 
after  which,  if  no  one  has  fallen  ill,  they  are  set  at  liberty. 
A  lazzeretto  generally  consists  of  various  detached  buildings 
with  courts  betweeii,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
placed  in  airy  situations  outaide  of  the  town,  and  on  the  sea^ 
shore,  and  in  some  instances  on  a  small  island  or  rock  near 
the  coast.  Besides  the  lodgiDg-houaes  for  persons  in  qua- 
rantine, there  are  large  warehouses  in  which  goods  capable, 
or  supposed  to  be  capable,  of  communicating  the  disease, 
such  as  wool,  cotton,  leather,  &c,  are  purified.  This  puri- 
fication ii  efiected  by  spreading  them  out  in  the  air  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  stirring  and  turning  them  about,  which  is 
done  by  the  '  guardiani,*  or  keepers  of  the  establishment, 
who,  it  is  supposed,  if  there  were  any  infection,  would 
spe^ily  ts^e  it  Tliese  'guardiani'  are  kept  in  strict  qua- 
rantine, but  are  well  paid  for  the  confinement  and  risk. 
Thew  establishments  are  kept  under  very  strict  regulations, 
any  infrin^ment  of  which  is  visited  by  severe  penalties, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  death.  The  principal  and  best 
regulated  lozzerettus  are  those  of  Venice,  I«ghom,  Mar- 
seuLes,  Trieste,  Genoa,  Messina,  and  Malta.  Thename'laz- 
seretto '  is  derived  from  St  Lazarus,  who»  in  the  Roman 


calendar,  is  the  patron  of  lepers,  and  as  leprosy  was  a  ray 
common  disease  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe  duriuK 
the  middle  ages,  the  hospitals  in  which  lepws  were  confined 
obtained  the  name  of  lazzeretto,  and  the  lepers  themselves 
were  called  laztari,  a  word  which  has  perpetuated  itself  in 
the  lazzaroni,  or  lowest  class  of  the  innabitants  of  Naples, 
because,  as  some  believe,  of  their  dress,  which  resembles 
that  which  was  worn  at  one  time  by  the  lepers.  Houses 
for  lepers  in  England,  were  often  called  lazar-houses.  John 
Howard  vote  '  An  Account  of  the  principal  Lazarettos  in 
Europe.' 4ta,  1789,  republished  in  London,  Cto.,1791.  From 
this  work  it  appears,  that  the  lazzeretto  of  Venice  wu  the 
eoriiest;  and  tJwt  the  rules  and  tariflb  of  the  other  lazze- 
rettos  in  Europe  were  copied  from  it  The  health-office  in 
that  city,  by  which  the  lazzeretto  is  conducted,  wss  insti- 
tuted by  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  1448,  during  a  time  of 
pestilence. 

LEA  RIVER.  [Ebssx;  Hbrtfordshibe.1 
LEACH,  WILLIAM  ELFORD,  was  born  at  or  near  Ply- 
mouth in  Devonshire  in  the  year  1 790.  He  was  brought  up  to 
the  medical  profession,  and  graduated  as  a  physician,  but  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  zoology,  and  attained,  at  in 
early  age,  a  high  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  an 
original  end  scientific  naturalist  In  1613  he  was  appointed 
one  of  thecuratoraof  the  natural  history  department  iu  th« 
British  Museum,  which  situation  he  held  until  1821,  when 
his  career  was  cut  short  by  the  loas  of  his  liealth  and  reason, 
probably  brought  on  by  too  close  an  application  to  study. 
He  retired  into  the  country,  and  shortly  afterwards  went 
abroad,  where  he  spent  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
residing  chiefly  in  Italy,  attended  by  a  devoted  sister.  After 
a  long  suspension  of  his  studies,  he  in  a  great  measure  re- 
gained his  mental  faculties,  and  resumed  bis  favourite  occu- 
pations: the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  scientific  friends 
in  England  exhibit  the  same  devotion  to  the  study  of 
nature  which  dbtinguished  the  brighter  years  of  his  life. 
He  returned  to  his  native  country  for  a  short  time,  but 
afterwards  took  up  his  abode  again  in  Italy,  whore  he  died 
suddenly  of  cholera,  on  the  2Sth  of  August,  1S36.  at  the 
age  of  4S. 

Or.  Leach  piihlisheil  many  new  genera  and  species 
in  the  difiisrent  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  puticu- 
larly  in  bird^  but  it  is  in  entomology  and  malaool<^ 
that  his.  labours  are  most  known,  and  his  improvements 
of  the  greatest  importance.  We  are  rhielly  indebted 
to  him  for  the  fii^it  introduction  inio  this  country  of  a 
natural  system  of  arrangement  in  conchology  and  en- 
tomology, and  for  tho  adoption  of  the  general  and 
scientific  views 'of  those  subjects  which  originated  with 
Cuvier  and  Latreille.  Among  his  literary  contributions 
he  wrote  several  papers  in  the  *  Linnnan  Transac- 
tions,* on  insects,  and  published  a  genwal  arrangemeut  of 
the  classes  Crustacea,  Myriopoda.andAraohnidM,  in  the 
same  work,  which  was  ocmsidered  as  the  best  clasuflcation 
of  these  animals  before  the  work  of  Dr.  Milne  Edwards  ap- 
peared. Dr.  Leach  was  the  author  of  a  paper  in  (he  *  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.'  on  the  genus  Ocythoe,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  prove  that  it  is  a  parasitical  inhabitant  of  the 
argonaut,  or  paper  nautilus  shell :  he  also  wrote  'Malacos- 
traca  podophthalma  BritanniEB,*  which  was  illustrated  with 
beautiful  plates  :  eizlit  parts  of  it  were  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1815-16.  He  was  the  author  of  the  'Zoological 
Miscellany,*  three  volumes  of  which  come  out  in  London  from 
1814  to  1817  ;  and  he  wrote  &e^-eral  articles  in  Brewster's 
*  Encyclopeedia'  and  the  *  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Na- 
turelles.'  His  principal  work,  '  The  Natural  History  of  the 
Molluscs  of  Great  Britain,*  is  iu  the  possession  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Bell,  and  has  not  yet  been  published. 

LEAD.  The  properties  of  this  metal  are,  that  it  has  a 
bluish^prey  colour,  and  is  of  considerable  brilliancy  when 
fresh  sur&ces  are  formed  by  cutting ;  if  it  has  not  been  cooled 
too  rapidly,  it  is  so  soft,  that  even  when  in  pieces  of  considera- 
ble thickness,  it  may  be  easily  bent  It  soils  slightly,  and 
leaves  on  paper  or  cloth  a  mark  after  friction  resembling 
that  of  plumoago.  Itsspecifie  gravityis  1 1*445,  but  when 
impure  not  greater  than  11-352.  Lead  maybe  reduced  to 
thin  lamiuae,  but  its  tenacity  is  extremely  slight ;  so  that  a 
wire  about  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  breaks  with  a  weight 
of  30  pounds.  It  fUses  at  about  612°,  and  when  slowly 
cooled  crystallizes  in  oetohedrons.  It  is  notavolatite  metal, 
for  in  elose  vesseU  it  may  he  heated  to  whiteness  without 
subliming.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  ud 
carbonic  add  slowly,  and  ao^uires  a  l^^j^^^^Vf^C 
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carooDale  of  lead.  In  dUtflled  water  vhich  has  been  freed 
from  and  kept  fVom  the  contact  of  tbe  air,  it  undergoes  no 
nliange ;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  air  and  water,  it  is  oxidized 
and  converted  into  carbonate  of  lead  with  considerable 
rapidity;  this  carbonate  has  the  appearance  of  minute 
shining  brilliant  scales.  The  presence  of  saline  matter  in 
ihe  water,  even  though  air  be  present,  very  much  retards 
the  oxidation  of  the  lead,  and  avery  minute  quantity  of  some 
salts  even  prevents  this  effect  alt<^ether.  Thus  phosphates, 
sulphates,  chlorides,  and  iodides,  owing  to  the  compounds 
which  are  formed  bcjinK  difficultly  soluble,  are  highly  pre- 
servative ;  and  lo  small  a  quantity  as  s^nth  ^art  of  the 
phosphate  of  soda  or  iodide  of  potossinm  in  distilled  water 
imvents  the  lc«d  fVom  bein^  much  corroded,  the  small  de- 
posit which  is  fcrmed  prefenting  the  further  corrosion  of  the 
metal.  Though  at  common  temperatures  lead  is  slowly 
acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  yet,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently more  particularly  mention,  it  is  readily  oxidized  when 
the  heat  is  raised. 

Orks  of  Lbao. — ^The  ores  of  lead,  Htrictly  speakinK,  are 
few  in  number ;  indeed  the  only  ono  which  can  properly  be 
«>nsidered  as  a  working  ore  is  the  aulphuret,  but  there  are 
various  combinations  of  tead  occurring  in  nature,  of  which 
we  shall  give  a  brief  account,  after  first  mentioning 

NoHve  L«uL—ThiB  ia  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  in 
some  cases  of  very  questionable  origin.  It  has  been  found 
in  small  mawea  in  the  lava  of  Madeira,  and  also  in  the 
neishbourhood  of  Alston  in  Cumberland;  it  is  in  small 
globular  masses,  imbedded  in  galena,  or  aulphuret  of  lead, 
and  a  slaggy  substance  acoomponied  with  blende  and  crys- 
tals of  quartz. 

Protoxide  qf  Lewi:  Native  Mansicot. — This  occurs  in 
amorphous  masses.  Fracture  earthy.  Brittle.  Specific 
gravity  8  0.  Colour  yellow.  Opaque.  Externally  dull, 
internally  of  a  semi-metallic  lustre. 

It  melts  readily  by  the  Uow-pipe,  and,  acooxding  lo  Dr. 
John,  it  consists  of — 

Protoxide  of  lead  87-382 

Carbonic  acid     .      .  3*846 

Lime  and  oxide  of  iron  0*481 

Silica  (ferruginous)    .  2  404 


94-113 


DeutoxidB  qf  Lead :  Native  Had  Lead ;  Native  Minium. 
• — Occurs  amorphous  and  pulverulent;  colour  carmine  red. 
Hardneaa  2-0  to  2*9.  Specific  ^vity  variously  stated.  Dull. 
By  the  blow-pipe  on  ehorooal  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  It  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  decomposition  of 
sulphuret  of  lead  and  the  oxidation  of  the  metal.  It  occurs 
in  Yorkshire,  Suabia,  Siberia,  and  some  other  places. 

Chloride  qf  Lead:  Cotunniai  Co'unni/e.— Occurs  in 
small  flat  colourless  crystals  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Vesuvius 
in  acicular  crystals  of  an  adamantine  lustre  inclining  some- 
times to  pearly  or  silky.  Speoifie  gravity  of  the  chloride 
from  Vesuvius  1*897. 

Fuses  by  the  blow-pipe,  is  soluble  in  a  loi^  qnanti^  ai 
water,  and!,  according  to  Berzelius,  consists  of— 
Cblonne      .      .      .  25*48 
Lead    ....  74-52 
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Di'cfdoTide  qf  Lead:  Berzelite. — Occurs  in  crystalline 
massefl,  with  a  fibrous  and  radiated  structure,  on  earthy 
black  ore  of  manganese.  Hardness  2*5  to  3.  Specific 
gravity  7-0  to  7*1.  It  is  found  in  the  Mendip  Hills  in 
Somersetahire.  According  to  Berzelius  it  consists  of— 
Lead  83*20;  Chlorine  13*77;  Carbonic  acid  1*03;  Silica 
1-46;  Water  0*54. 

Sulphuret  qf  Lead,-  Galena. — This  almost  universally 
diffused  ore  occurs  in  attached  crystals  and  massive.  Pri- 
mary form  the  cube ;  the  cleavage  easy,  parallel  to  its  faces. 
Fracture  eonchoithd.  Hardness  2*5  to  2'7.  Scratched  by 
earbonate  of  lime.  Colour  lead  grey.  lAUtre  metallic 
Opaque.  Bpeeiflegravity  7-568.  MattivevarietiMi—Axaor- 
poous,  structure  granular,  compact 

By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  white  insoluble  sulphate 
rflead.  By  the  blow-pipe  ou  charcoal  the  sulphur  is  first 
diisiuted,  and  then  mewlio  lead  is  obtained.  In  Cornwall 
ud  Scotland  tlie  veins  of  this  ore  traverse  primary  rocks. 
In  Derbyshire  it  occurs  in  veins  or  beds  in  transition  rocks. 
It  very  commonly  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  silvor, 
Btid  is  often  mixed  with  small  quantities  of some  other  metals. 
Galena  is  very  oommonlyr  associated  with  calcareous  and 
fluor  BMT,  blende,  ctdamiii^  carbonoto  and  sulphate  of 
P.  a.  No.  634, 


barytea,  and  in  GrenUond  with  cryohte  and  sp^hne 

iron. 
Analysis  by 

Dr.  Thomtoa.  Benilant. 
Lead        .    8313  Lead        .  79*6 

Sulphur  .    13  02  Sulphur    .  13*4 

Iron        .     0-60  Silver       ,  7" 

  98*65    1 00* 

Seleniuret  qf  Lead. — Occurs  massive.  Structure  granular. 
Colour  lead-grey ;  resembles  fine-grained  sulphuret  of  lead, 
but  is  softer,  and  rath«r  more  blue.   Lustre  metallic,  but 
rather  dull.   Opaque.    Specific  gravity  from  7-187  to  7*697. 
When  heated  in  a  tube  selenium  sublimes ;  by  the  blow-pipe 
on  charcoal  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  the  peculiar 
odour  of  selenium.    It  occurs  in  the  Harz. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Rose,  it  consists  of— 
Selenium     .      .      .  25*59 
Lead    ....  71-81 
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Having  described  the  principal  native  binary  compounds 
of  lead,  we  proceed  to  notice  those  which  are  composed  of 
an  act(f  and  oxide  of  lead,  tamaxVm%  that  it  is  iha  protoxide 
only  which  combines  with  ucids. 

CtarbamUe  qf  Zcoit— Occurs  cryatallized  and  vnmive. 
Prima^  form  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  dcaves  parallel  to 
the  primary  planes.  Fracture  conchoidol.  Hardness  3-0 
to  3*5.  Brittle.  Colour  white,  yellow,  grey,  and  preyish- 
black,  sometimes  tinged  green  or  blue  by  ores  of  cop- 
per. Lustre  on  the  clcavuge  planes  adamantine,  gn  the 
fracture  surfaces  resinous.  Translucent,  transparent,  and 
doubly  refractive.  Specific  gravity  6*3  to  6 -6.  Phospho- 
resces when  powdered  and  thrown  on  hot  coals.  Soluble  in 
nitric  acid  with  effervescence.  By  the  blow-pipe  on  char- 
coal decrepitates,  becom':a  yellow,  and  is  reduced.  Massive 
varieties  Amorjibous ;  structure  columnar,  granular, 
compact.  Analysis  by  Dr.  John: — Carbonic  acid  15-5; 
oxide  of  lead  84*  5.  It  occurs  in  most  lead-mines,  and  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  ore  of  lead. 

Sulphate  qf  Lead:  Angletite. — Occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  Pnmary  form  a  right  rhombic  pnsm.  Cleaves 
parallel  to  the  primary  planes.  Fmcture  couchoidal.  Hard- 
ness 2*5  to  3.  Colourless  generally,  but  has  sometimes 
shades  of  yellow,  green,  grey,  brown,  and  block.  Xjiistre 
nearly  adamantine.  Transparent,  translucent.  Specific 
gravity  6'23  to  6*31.  Analysis  by  Klaproth: — Sulphurio 
acid  24*8;  oxide  of  lead  71 ;  water  2.  Occurs  in  Anglesey, 
Cornwall,  the  Harz,  &c. 

Phosphate  qf  Lead:  Pj/romorphite.—'Pnmury  form  a 
rhomboid.  Commonly  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  and 
cleaves  parallel  to  its  planes,  and  to  the  truncations  on  its 
lorminal  edges.  Fracture  imperfect,  conchoidal,  uneven. 
Hardness  3*  5  to  4.  Colour  various  shades  of  green,  yellow, 
brown,  and  grey.  Lustre  resinous.  Transparent,  translu- 
cent Specific  gravity  6*911  to  7*098.  It  also  occurs 
botryoidal  and  reuiform.  Analysis  by  Wohler:— Phosphoric 
acid  15' 72  ;  oxide  of  lead  82*30;  muriatic  acid  1*98.  Occurs 
in  most  kod-mines,  especially  in  those  of  Soxon)^. 

Oxide  of  lead  also  occurs  in  combination  with  certain 
acids  whose  bases  are  metallic. 

Arseniaie  qfLead:  Oorlandite. —  Occurs  in  crystals  and 
massive.  Primary  form  a  rhomboid ;  usual  form  an  hex 
agonal  prism,  which  cleaves  parallel  to  its  lateral  planes. 
Hardness  3'5  to  4*0.  Colour  pale  yellow,  yellowish  and 
reddish  bnnvn.  Lustre  resinous.  IVuiaparent,  translucent. 
Specific  gravity  uncertain,  stated  variously  from  5 '  0  to  6 '  4, 
and  6-9  to  7*3.  Analysisby  Wohler :— Arsenic  add  21*20: 
phosphoric  acid  1*32;  oxide  of  lead  75'99;mvLriatioaoid 
1  -89.   Found  in  Cornwall  and  in  France. 

It  also  occurs  reniform.  Structure  compact,  opaque. 
Lustre  resinous.   Colour  brownish-red.    Found  in  Siberia. 

Chromaie  of  Lead.~Prima.Ty  form  on  oblique  rhombic 
prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes  of  the  pri- 
mary form.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  2-5.  Colour 
aurora-red.  Lustre  adamantine.  Translucent  Specific 
gravity  6-004.  It  occurs  also  massive .- — amorphous ;  structure 
columnar, granular.  Analysisby  Pfoff:— Ohromicacid  32; 
oxide  of  lead  68.   It  is  found  in  Siboria  and  Brazil. 

Molybdaie  of  Lead:  Carinthite.^-Vrimaxj  form  asquare 
prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  planes.  Fracture 
slightly  undulating.  Hardness  3  *  0.  Colour  difierent  shades 
of  yellow,  greenish,  and  red.  Lustre  resinous.  Translucent. 
Specific  gravily  6-69  to  G  "70,  It  rarely  occurs  massive.  Ana- 
lysis by  Berzctiua  ;— Molybdic  acid  39  *  M  f-oxide  of  lead 
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60 '  SG.  Found  chieRy  in  Carinthia,  but  also  in  North  Ame- 
rica, &c. 

Tungstate  9l^Lead .-  ScheelcUe  of  Lead. — Primary  fbrra  a 
square  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  pri- 
mary  form.  Fracture  conchoidal  and  ahining.  Hardness 
3*0.  Colonryellowish  white  and  brownish.  Lustre  resinous. 
Translucent.  Specifle  gravity  8*0.  Analysis  by  Lamp*- 
dius TuDgstio  acid  51*73;  oxide  of  lead  41*28.  It  is 
found  in  Bohemia  and  Oirinuiia. 

Vanadiate  Lead:  Johrutonite.--Oei!ian  crvstallized 
and  in  small  globular  concretions.  Primary  form  a  rhomboid. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle.  Colour  straw  yellow  to 
reddish  brown.  Dull,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  6*99  to 
7*23.  Analysis  byBerzelius: — Vanadiate  of  lead  74  ;  chlo- 
ride of  lead  25'33;  oxide  of  iron  0*63.  Found  at  iWpico 
in  Mexico,  and  Wanlockhead  in  Scotland. 

There  occur,  besides  the  minerals  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, some  other  compounds  of  lead  and  different  metals, 
for  an  account  of  which  we  refer  to  Phillips's  'Mineralogy' 
and  I>.  Thomson's  *  Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.' 

We  now  proceed  to  mention  some  artiflcial  compounds  and 
salts  of  lead,  confining  our  description  to  such  as  are  most 
curious  ina  sdentifio  point  of  view  or  most  useful  in  the  arts. 
And  first  of  the  compounds  of  Oxygen  altd  Lead,  of  which 
there  are  fbur :  the  first  ts  the 

Suboxide  qf  Lead. — ^When  lead  is  moderately  heated  in 
contact  with  air,  a  grey  powder  is  formed  upon  it,  which 
according  to  Berzelius  is  suboxide  of  lead,  and  Dulong  states 
that  oxalate  of  lead  when  decomposed  hv  heat  yields  the 
same  compound.  It  is  a  dark-grey  powder,  which  is  not 
soluble  in  acids,  hut  resolved  by  them  into  protoxide  and 
metallic  lead.  It  is  an  unimportant  substance,  and  is  a 
di-oxide,  consisting  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  8 
Two  equivalents  of  Iwd  .  208 

Equivalent  '216 
Protoxide  ^LMd;  firequently  called  jMufffeot. — It  may 
be  procured  by  exposing  lead  to  the  action  of  heat  and  air, 
and  is  in  fact  so  obtained  in  the  process  of  making  red-lead. 
It  may  also  he  obtained  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  lead  in 
a  red  heat   Its  properties  are,  that  it  has  a  pale  yellow 
colour  ;  ia  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by  most 
acids,  and  is  also  taken  up  by  the  alkalis  potash  and  soda,  but 
not  by  ammonia.  Litharge  is  also  a  semi-crystalline  protoxide 
Of  lead,  obtained  in  separating  silver  from  lead  ores.   Of  all 
the  oxides  of  lead  the  protoxide  is  the  only  one  which  com- 
bines with  aoids  to  fontt  salts,  and  they  are  all  of  them 
more  or  leas  pmsonous.  Protoxide  of  lead  is  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  oxygen  8 
One  equivalent  of  leu  .   ]  04 

Equivalent  112 
Deutoaeideiif  Lead:  Jted  Lead;  Minium. — Is  procured  by 
exposing  the  protoxide  to  the  long  continued  action  of  heat  and 
air,  by  which  it  acquires  more  oxygen  and  becomes  of  a  fine 
red  colour  ;  it  is  largely  used  as  a  pigment,  and  is  especially 
employed  in  the  manubcture  of  flint  glass.  It  is  not  solu- 
ble in  the  alkalis^  nor  do  the  acids  &rm  salts  with  it,  but 
they  act  upon  it  so  as  to  separate  it  into  protoxide,  which 
di^lves,  and  binoxide  likewise,  which  remains  unacted 
upon.  It  ia  partially  decomposed,  and  gives  out  oxygen 
vben  strongly  heated,  and  also  by  the  action  of  sulphuho 
acid.  It  is  composed  of — 

Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  32 
Iliree  equivalents  of  le»l  .  312 

Equivalent  344 
Binoxide  or  Peroxide  of  Lead  is  formed  by  treating  the 
deutoxide  ei&er  with  nitric  or  acetic  acid ;  when  this  is 
done  the  equivalent  of  red-lead  is  sepsrated  into  3  equivalents 
of  protoxide,  which  are  dissolved,  and  one  equivalent  of 
binoxide,  which  rem.ains  in  the  state  of  an  insoiub^  brown 
powder.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  by  a  strong 
neat,  and  also  b^  being  converted  into  protoxide  of  lead 
and  oxygen,  tt  u  not  applied  to  any  purptue  whatever,  and 
oonaistiof— 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  1 6 
One  equivalent  of  lead    .  104 

Equivalent  120 
Chhride  qf  Lead.—VfhBn  laminated  lead  is  heated  in 
chlorine  gas,  or  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  solu- 


tion of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  tead^  chlonde  of  lead  is  ftamed ; 
when  obtained  by  precipitation  it  is  a  colourless  somewhat 
crystalline  powder,  which  melts  by  the  application  of  heat, 
and  assumes  on  cooling  a  horny  appearance,  whence  it  waa 
formerly  called  horn  lead.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  when  a  hot  solution  has  been  made,  miDUUs  fining 
colourless  Crystals  of  efalorida  are  deposited  on  cooling; 
these  have  a  sweetish  taste,  and  ue  not  alttted  «^osiue 
to  the  air. 
It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  ehlnina  ;  M 
Ctee  equivalent  of  lead       ,     ,  104 

fiquivaloit  140 
Oxichloride  Lead  is  used  as  a  pigment  by  the  name  of 
mttent  yellow,  and  is  prepared  by  the  actbn  of  protoxide  of 
lead  upon  common  salt ;  for  this  purpose  common  salt  may  be 
made  into  a  paste  with  about  five  times  its  Weight  of  litharge 
and  water.  Action  immediately  commences,  the  mixture 
becomes  alkaline  offing  to  the  pr^osence  of  soda,  while  the 
chlorine  of  the  salt  umtes  with  the  protoxide  of  lead,  and 
(brms  a  white  oxiehloride,  which  by  ue  applioation  of  heat 
becomes  yellow;  when  it  has  been  ftised  it  koqUira  a  etye- 
talline  texture  on  cooling. 
It  is  probably  eompoaed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  .  .  36 
Tea  equivtdento  of  oxidb  of  lead  .   1 1 20 

1196 

Sulphnrtt  qfLead  may  be  fi)nned  by  melting  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  lead-filings;  in  appearance  it  very  mU(^ 
resembles  lead,  and  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  .  .  16 
One  equivalent  of  lead      •      •  104 

Equivalent  120 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  8[dding  hydrosulphurie  acid  to 
any  solution  of  oxide  of  lead ;  tl»  sulphur  of  the  acid  com- 
bines with  the  lead  of  the  oxide^  and  a  black  precipitate  is 
immediately  formed,  which,  when  dried  and  fhsed,  nas  the 
usual  appearance  of  sulphuret  of  lead. 

Iodide  of  Lead  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  lead  to 
one  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  a  yellow  powder  is  precipitated, 
which  .is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separates, 
on  cooling,  in  Ivilliant  flakes. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  iodine  .  •  126 
One  equivalentof  lead    .      «  104 

Equivalent  130 
'  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  acids  combine  valj 
with  the  protoxide  of  lead ;  but  with  this  several  salts  of 
great  use  in  medicine,  the  arts,  and  scientific  chemistry, 
are  formed. 

Carbonate  tff  Lead. — This  compound  is  veiy  larg;ely 
employed  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  IFhite  Lead, 
Various  processes  are  adopted  tor  its  preparation,  the  oldest 
(which  is  still  preferred  by  many  manufacturers)  is  that 
of  exposing  sheet-lead  to  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  vine- 
gar, in  earthen  pots,  heated  by  tanners'  spent  bark.  It  is 
also  prepared  by  passing  the  carbonic  acid  obtained  by  burn- 
ing charcoal  into  a  solution  of  di-ace(ate  of  lead,  which  is 
thereby  converted  into  acetate  of  lead,  which  remains  in  Solu- 
tion, and  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  precipitated.  The  acetate 
of  lead  is  again  converted  into  di-acetate  by  the  addition  of 
fteh  portionsof  oxide  of  lead,  and  anln  precipitated.  Car- 
boiute  of  lead  may  also  be  procured  hy  decompoting  the 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  by  carbonate  of'^ potash  or  of  soda. 

Carbonate  of  lead  is  a  dense  white  powuer,  which  is  com- 
posed of— 

One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  .  32 
One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  lead    .  112 

Equiralent  134 
It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  which  expels  carbonic  add  and 
leaves  protoxide  of  lead,  and  also  by  the  stronger  acids. 

Nitrate  tffLead  is  formed  either  by  dissolving  the  metal 
or  the  oxide  in  the  acid ;  a  colourless  solution  is  thusobtained, 
which  by  evaporation  yields  colourless  octohedral  crystals 
of  nitrate  of  lead.  They  decrepitate  when  heated  mode- 
rately, and  if  strongly  heated  they  are  decomposed*  yielding 
nitrous  acid  vapour  and  oxygen,  nrotoxlde  of  lesd  remain- 
ing in  the  retort  This  salt  is  soluble^naboiU  B  nurt^  Of 
Diqitized  bv  VjOOQlC 
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w%ter  at  212",  omtala  depositing  u  the  solution  cools ;  it  is 
msoluble  \n  alcohol ;  the  alkalis  precipitate  white  hydrated 
oxide  of  lead ;  the  carbonates,  carbonate  of  lead ;  and 
liydrosulpliunc  acid  throws  domi  lulphwet  of  lead. 
It  is  compo»ed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid  .  54 
Op»  equivalent  of  oxide  of  lead  .  112 

Equivalent  166 
When  nitrate  of  lead  is  boiled  in  vatprvith  an  additiqnftl 
qoanti^  of  oxide*  there  is  formed  either  a  di-nitrate  or  tri- 
nitrate  of  lead,  aenording  to  ibe  qouitiW  used ;  these  are 
both  ver^  sl^tly  solnble  in  wate^  and  CMoonipraed  bjr  car- 
bonic aoid. 

Sulphate  o/Leeid  is  readily  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric 
acid  or  a  snlphate  to  nitrate  of  lead.  It  is  a  dense  while 
substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  little  acted  upon 
by  acids,  but  is  dissolved  by  poteah  and  soda.  It  is  applied 
to  no  particular  use. 
It  consists  of — 

One  equivaleitt  of  «ulphnrio  acid  .  40 
One  equivalept  of  oxide  of  lead    .  112 

Equivalwt  113 
Pka^iAaU  (uT  Lead  is  also  a  vhite  iiuoluUe  powder,  but, 
unlike  the  sulphate,  it  dissoWes  readily  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Acetate  qfLead,  frequently  celled  Sugar  (f  Lead,  is  very 
hirgely  employed  for  various  purposes.  It  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  lithai^e  in  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion to  its  orystallizipg  point  The  crystals  are  generally 
minute  and  prismalio;  they  are  colourless,  nearly  inodorous, 
and  have  a,  sweetish  astringept  taste.  This  salt  is  soluble  in 
about  four  times  its  weij^ht  of  water  at  60°,  and  much  more 
so  in  boiling  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  same  sub- 
stances as  decompose  the  nitrate,  and  with  similc^t  results. 
It  ia  compned  of-^ 

One  equivalent  of  seetio  &<id  .  «  i\ 
One  equivatont  of  oxide  of  lead  ■  113 
Three  equjvalente  of  vater  ,    .    .  27 

Xqi^valeut  190 
When  this  salt  is  boiled  in  water  with  an  equivalent  of 
oxide  of  lead,  di-acetate  of  lead  ia  formed,  which  is  used  in 
mediune  under  the  name  of  Goulard's  Bxtractof  Lead :  and 
it  ia  employed  also  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  being 
decomposed  by  carbonic  ficid. 

Ckromat^  of  Lead  is  largely  employed  as  a  pigment  It 
is  of  a  beautiiUl  yellow  colouf,  and  is  prepared  by  piixing  a 
solution  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  with  onettf  coromate  of 
potash. 

Charaetert  qftlyi  SaUe  of  Lead. — Those  which  are  so- 
luble have  a  sweetish  taste:  they  give  a  white  precipitate 
with  the  ^kaline  carbonates,  which  are  dissolved  by  potash 
and  soda,  but  not  by  ammonia.  Ferrqcyanide  of  potfissium 
gives  a  white  preejpitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  lead  ;  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphates  throw  down  insoluble  white  sulphate  of 
leadj  hydrqeulphuric  acid  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia 
precipitate  black  sulphuret  of  lead.  Iodide  of  potassium 
and  cnromate  of  potash  give  yellow  precipitates.  Chlorides 
also  tl^row  down  ohlocide  of  lead  trom  solutions,  unless  they 
are  extrefnely  dilute.  Zinc  and  cadmium  separate  metallic 
lead. 

AixoTs  ov  Lup.— Lead  fused  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight 
ofpotassium  gives  ft  lolidhEittlemass;  it  also  unites  with  so- 
dium, but  the  compound  is  less  fiisUile.  Alloyed  with  anti- 
mony lead  foTxa^tjfpe-vietal,  and  commqn  pewter  conuateof 
about  80  parts  tin  and  20  lead ;  equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead 
form  phtmber*' fc^r.  Mercury  and  lead  combipe  very  readilyt 
but  with  copper  it  is  difficult  Pjt  upite  it ;  with  bismuth  it 
coiftbines  easily,  and  with  iron  it  forms  two  alloys.  When 
iron  a.pd  lead  are  fused  together,  the  portion  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible  conHin^  lead  wiUi  a  little  iron,  while  the 
upper  portion  is  iron  with   ^iii^s  lead. 

LRAp.— Ifistnru,  Matiiifacti4re^  ami  TVad^.' — (French, 
It(ml»i  Italian,  piomtfo ;  Spanish,  p/onio;  Portuguese, 
Chumpajall  from  \\\9  i^luB^im);  German,  Blei; 

Butch,  ^Aiot ;  Rhss.,  Stpi^tz),  When  newly  melted, 
lead  is  of  silvery  whiteness,  but  when  it  has  been 
for  a  il^tt  time  exposed  to  the  air  it  assumes  a  duU  and 
pecfdiar  bluish  tint,  wludi  if  cpmmonly  designated  leofd 
col<iur.  Lea^  is  easily  maileable,  and  exhibits  this  pecu- 
harity,  th^t  it  docs  not  jncretise  its  specific  gravity  nor 
heeome  hamer  thfotuih  compressioa  witea  sutyected  to  tlie 


hammer.  It  is  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  elastic,  and  u 
consequently  not  sonorous. 

Lead  was  known  and  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  various  purposes :  among  others  it  was  employed  for 
pipes  to  convey  water,  just  as  it  is  now.  The  lead-mines  of 
this  island  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  of  which  we  have 
evidence  in  tho  pies  of  lead  preserved  in  the  British  M\i- 
seum,  and  stamped  witl^  the  names  of  the  emperors  Pomi- 
lian  and  Hadriaq.  The  early  writers  in  this  country,  when 
speaVing  of  the  metals,  are  so  confusedi  that  it  ia  by  no 
means  certain  of  which  of  them  they  are  treating.  This 
confusion  is  so  great,  that  Sir  George  Harrison,  when 
writing  in  exposition  of  the  stannary  laws  of  England,  says, 
'  in  a  liberal  construction,  copper  is  tin.'  The  framers  and 
early  expounders  of  those  laws  fell  into  some  strange  mi»- 
takes  regarding  even  the  nature  of  particular  metals-  Cam- 
den derives  the  rights  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  over 
tin  from  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  silver,  while 
lead  is  not  considered  a  royal  metal,  because  it  contains  no 
silver ;  the  facts  being  the  reverse,  inasmuch  as  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  silver  is  frequently  combined  with  lead, 
while  it  IS  very  rare  to  find  the  smallest  trace  of  it  in  tin. 

The  principal  lead-mines  in  Great  Britain  are  in  Coiv- 
waU,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Der^shire,  Durham,  Lan- 
cashire, Cumberland,  WeatmorelaQd,  Shropshire,  Flintshire, 
Denbighshire,  Merionethshire,  and  Montgomeryshire;  in 
Scotland  at  the  Lrad  Hills  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire 
and  Lanarkshire,  in  Ayrshire,  and  in  Ai^leshire.  Lead 
is  also  found  in  Ireland,  in  the  counties  ^  Armagh.  Wex- 
ford, Wicklow,  Waterford,  Clare,  and  Down.  No  certain 
account  of  the  produce  has  ever  been  obtained,  the  pro- 
prietors or  occupiers  of  the  principal  mines  declining,  from 
prudential  motives,  to  give  any  statements  to  that  effect 
An  estimate,  which  was  made  of  the  quantity  raised  and 
smelted  in  England  and  Wales  in  1828,  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  near  the  truth,  and  this  carried  the  produce  to 
49,500  tons:  it  is  thought  that  the  quantity  has  varied  very 
little  since  that  time,  aa  estimate  lias  been  fiimied  of  the 
produce  of  the  Irish  piines,  but  it  is  not  considerable. 

The  ore  of  lead,  when  extracted  from  the  mine,  is  called 

falena,  and  is  combined  with  various  earthy  matters, 
he  first  processes  'subsequent  to  its  extraction  are 
those  of  crushing  or  pounding  and  washing  the  ore.  in 
order  to  separate  as  tar  as  possible  by  mechanical 
means  the  impurities  from  the  metal,  which  is  then 
smelted,  sometimes  in  a  common  smeltiug-fumace  and 
sometimes  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  both  of  which  are  very 
similar  in  &rm  and  construction  to  the  furnaces  used  for 
smelting  and  puddling  iron.  [Isdn  MANUFAcrtras.]  When 
the  fusion  has  oeen  continued  long  enough  to  cause  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  sulphur  contamed  in  tho  or^  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  earthy  matter  in  the  fbrm  qf  scoria,  Che  latter, 
which  from  its  smaller  specific  gravity  floats  on  the  melted 
metal,  is  removed  from  the  furnace  through  an  aperture 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  the  lead  is  allowed  to  run  into 
a  large  iron  pan,  from  which  it  is  ladled  into  cast-iron 
moulds.  It  then  constitutes  what  is  called  pig-lead. 
The  scoria  still  contains  a  portion  of  lead,  and  is  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  of  another  furnace,  called  a  slu;- 
hearth,  for  its  separation,  which  occurs  upon  its  fusion ;  the 
metal  then  falls  into  a  cavity,  whence  it  is  run  and  also  cast 
into  pigs.  In  this  state  lead  always  contains  more  or 
less  of  silver.  The  propoction  is  sometimes  exceedingly 
minute^  being  not  more  than  i'  dunce  or  H  ounce  per 
ton  in  the  m^tal  raised  in  Derbyshire  ynd  Shropshire 
while  in  every  ton  of  the  leed  from  Devon  and  Cornwall 
there  is  found  front  SO  to  30  ounces  of  filver.  The  produce 
o^  other  mines  containa  the  more  precious  metal  in 
various  proportions  between  thue  two  extremeik 
traction  of  the  silyer  is  always  performed  when  it  exists  in 
a  proportion  su^cient  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  process, 
which  varies  in  different  localities  according  tu  the  cost  of 
fuel'  The  proc^  of  extraction,  wh>(=h  is  called  refining, 
depends  upon  the  well-known  circumstance,  that  lead,  when 
heated  to  redneasj  absorbs  a  la^e  portion  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  apd  is  converted  into  qn  oxide,  while  silver  does  not 
pndergo  any  such  change,  but  retains  its  metallic  form  tX 
i(lmost  any  temperature-  A  cu^l,  which  u  a  shallow  dish 
of  adequate  dimension,  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  burnt  bones 
and  fern  ashea  pressed  down,  upon  which  the  lead  to  be 
refined  is  pieced  in  the  furnace.  As  soon  as  the  lead  is  melted, 
a  blast  of  air,  iotroduoed  by  the  usual  means,  is  made  to  play 
iixcibly  upon  ttie  «urftce  and  in  »  short  tiiaei^crustofyttlow 
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oxido  is  formed,  and  this  u  driven  away,  as  ftst  u  it  appears, 
to  tne  opposite  side  of  the  furnace,  until  all  or  nearly  all  the 
Ic^  has  been  thus  converted  to  an  oxide.  The  silver,  vhich 
ranains  behind,  is  stUl  combined  with  some  portion  of  lead, 
and  must  be  subjected  to  a  second  process  similar  to  that 
here  described,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  sufficient  purity.  The 
litharge,  into  wbtch  the  lead  has  been  thus  converted,  is 
easily  restored  to  its  metallic  slate  by  again  heating  it  in  a 
furnace  in  combination  with  carbonaceous  matter,  to  which 
it  gives  up  its  oxysen.  There  is  a  considerable  waste  of 
material  when  thus  treated,  varying  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  lead.  The  oxide  is  very  volatile  at  high  temperatures, 
and  so  much  of  it  escapes  in  a  vapourous  form  during  the 
process  of  refining,  th^  the  difference  of  weight  before  and 
after  its  completion  is  on  the  average  about  two-flfteenths. 
A  new  process  for  the  extraction  of  silver  from  lead  has 
been  successfully  used  in  the  county  of  Duriiara,  and  was 
described  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Pattinson,  to  the  Mineral(^ical 
section  of  the  British  Association  at  its  recent  meeting 
(1838)  in  Newcastle.  Having  observed  that  in  a  moss  of 
melted  lead  crystals  were  filmed  as  the  temperature  was 
diminished  below  the  point  of  fusion,  Mr.  Pattinson  con- 
ceived that  these  crystals  might  be  more  homogeneous  and 
would  consequendy  be  united  with  a  smaller  proportion 
of  silver  than  the  remaining  uncrj-stallized  mass.  This  idea, 
proving  upon  experiment  to  be  correct,  has  been  made  prac- 
tically useful  by  subjecting  the  lead  to  be  refined  to  repeat- 
ed processea,  of  crystallization  by  means  of  a  simple  appara- 
tus. This  consists  of  a  series  of  hemispherical  iron  pots,  each 
capable  of  holding  five  tons  of  lead,  ranged  side  by  side,  and 
furnished  with  separate  ftre-places.  The  mode  of  operation 
is  as  follows:— One  of  the  pots  is  chai^d  with  lead,  and  when 
this  is  melted,  the  surface  la  skimmed  in  order  to  remove  such 
impurities  as  are  thrown  up.  The  flreis  then  withdrawn, 
and  the  lead  is  suffered  to  cool  gradually.  When  the  process 
of  crystallization  begins,  tlie  crystals  are  withdrawn  by  means 
of  ladles  with  perforations  to  allow  the  uncrystallized  part 
to  run  through,  and  these  crystals  are  transferred  to  the  se- 
cond pot,  when  they  undergo  a  second  melting  and  crystalliz- 
ation, and  subsequently  a  third  in  another  pot  The  crystals 
collected  at  this  third  process  are  foupd  to  contain  no  more 
liian  from  10  to  IS  dwts.  of  silver  per  ton,  and  are  conse- 
quently melted  and  cast  into  pigs  for  sale  as  refined  lead. 
The  process  here  described  is  repeated  with  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  lead  until  it  is  so  rich  in  silver  to  to  contain 
from  200  to  300  ounces  per  ton,  after  which  the  silver  is  ex- 
tracted by  the  old  process  of  cupellation.  As  the  proportion 
of  the  lead  to  which  this  wasteful  process  is  applied  does 
not  exceed  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  metal, 
the  loss  is  diminished  in  a  like  proportion,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeds one  part  in  120,  by  which  means  the  expense  of  the 
exlruction  of  silver  is  so  lar  economised,  that  it  will  answer 
to  apply  the  process  to  lead  which  originally  contains  any 

Iroportiou  greater  than  three  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 
ndependent  of  the  great  saving  of  lead,  it  is  computed  that 
the  general  adoption  of  the  crystallizing  process  would  occa- 
sion an  annual  gain  to  this  country  of  94,000  onnoes  of 
silver,  through  the  lai^er quantity  of  metal  which  maybe 
profitably  subjected  to  the  process  of  separation. 

The  most  extensive  use  of  lead  is  in  the  form  of  sheets, 
and  pipes,  or  tubes,  for  the  passage  of  liquids.  To  make 
sheet-lead  the  pigs  are  brought  to  a  state  of  fusion  in  a  lat^e 
pot  or  cistern,  near  to  which  is  placed  the  table  on  wliich 
the  sheet  is  to  be  cast  This  table,  which  is  usually  from 
18  to  20  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  was  formerly  made  of 
wood,  and  indeed  wooden  tables  are  still  frequently  used, 
but  in  many  works  cast-iron  has  of  late  been  substituted. 
The  wooden  table  has  its  surbee  protected  by  a  layer  of 
fine  sand,  which  is  wetted  and  spread  evenly  and  firmly 
over  it  befbre  the  melted  lead  ii  poured  on.  To  prevent  Uw 
lead  from  ronning  over  the  sides  a  led^  is  provided,  two  or 
three  inchra  thick,  and  two  inches  high,  which  forms  the 
margin  of  the  table.  An  instrument  called  a  strike  is  also 
provided  to  regulate  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  and  to 
spread  the  melted  metal  evenly  over  the  table.  This  strike, 
whitih  is  mode  wider  than  the  table,  rests  by  its  two  ends 
on  the  ledges,  the  ^e  or  diameter  of  the  part  within  those 
ledges  being  adjusted  according  to  the  intended  thickness 
of  tbe  sheet,  which  will  be  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  lower  side  of  the  strike  and  the  layer  of  sand.  In  east- 
ing the  sheet  the  fUsed  metal  is  taken  from  the  cistern  with 
an  iron  ladle,  and  put  into  a  triangular  shaped  iron  shovel 
or  peel,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  tabl^  wnioh  peel  bting 


raised  so  as  to  poor  out  the  lead  apon  toUe^  the  strike 
is  brought  into  use  to  spread  it  evenly  over  the  whole  sur- 
fooe;  the  lurplus,  if  onv,  foiling  into  a  vessel  placed  for  its 
reception  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  A  sheet  of  lead  weighs 
9  cwt,  so  that  its  len^h  and  breadth  will  be  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  of  its  thiekoess.  The  thick- 
ness of  sheets  of  lead  is  frequently  rednood  by  means  of 
heavy  rollers  worked  by  steam-power.  Sheet-lead  of  dif- 
ferent thicknesses  is  described  bv  thosewho  use  it  as  being 
of  so  many  pounds  weight  to  the  superficial  square  foot. 
The  following  table  shows  the  thickness,  in  decimal  parts  of 
an  inch,  corresponding  to  oertou  weights  per  square  foot  — 


Poinula  per 

PiNiDdapet 

TbkkMH, 

•q.  fttot. 

TldduMM. 

M|.  bot. 

ThMuiew. 

iq.  tooL 

•10  . 

5-S99 

•14  . 

8-258 

'18  . 

10-618 

•11  . 

6-489 

•15  . 

8-848 

•19  . 

11-807 

•la  . 

7-078 

•16  . 

9-438 

■20  . 

11-797 

•13  . 

7-668 

•17  . 

10-028 

•21  . 

12-387 

It  will  be  easy  to  compute  from  the  forwoing  figures  the 
weight  per  superficial  s<iuare  foot  of  sheets  of  any  other  given 
thickness,  "tbe  descriptions  most  commonly  used  for  roof- 
ing, guttering,  and  the  like  purpoMa^  aie  oompiiied  within 
the  limits  above  stated. 

Lead  pipes  are  sometimes  made,  when  great  exactness  of 
shape  is  not  required,  by  bending  a  lengu  of  sheet  lead  of 
the  necenary  width  over  a  muidrel,  and  soldering  the 
edges  blether,  but  the  more  usual  method  of  manufocture 
is  by  casting  and  drawing.  The  casting-box  employed  is  an 
iron  cylinder  made  in  two  parts,  and  put  togetner  lonsitu- 
dinolly  with  flanges ;  inside  of  this  cylinder  is  placed  an 
iron  rod  or  core,  which  is  so  fixed  as  to  be  concentric  to  the 
cylinder,  without  touching  it;  a  space  is  thus  left  into 
which  the  melted  lead  is  poured.  When  this  is  set  the 
core  is  removed  and  the  cvlmder  opened,  so  as  to  withdraw 
the  pipe,  which  is  much  thicker  than  is  needed,  and  roust 
be  lengthened,  while  its  substance  is  reduced,  by  drawing 
it  through  a  succession  of  holes  in  steel  plates,  diminishing 
graduall)|  in  diameter  similarly  to  the  method  employed  in 
drawing  iron  rods.  [InoN  Manufacturk  ]  The  machinery 
employed  for  this  process  has  at  different  times  been  much 
improved  in  its  construction,  bo  that  it  is  now  of  rare  occur- 
renee  to  meet  with  an  imperfect  pi|)e. 

Without  entering  into  any  description  of  the  various  raa- 
ehines  and  utensils  made  with  this  netsL  whose  quali- 
ties or  uses  depend  not  so  much  upon  the  material  employed 
as  upon  their  form  and  construction,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  some  explanation  of  the  mode  of  manuibcturing  leaden 
shot  by  pouring  the  melted  metal  from  a  great  height  into 
water.  This  process  was  invented  in  1782  by  a  workman 
named  Watts,  residing  at  foistol,  who  is  said  to  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  in  a  dream,  and  to  have  proved  ita  practica- 
bility by  pouring  some  melted  lead  from  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  St  Mary  Redcliffe  at  Bristol.  Having  secured 
the  invention  by  a  patent,  he  sold  it  to  parties  possessed  of 
adequate  capital,  and  the  patent  having  long  since  expired, 
the  process  IS  now  in  common  use.  In  order  to  give  to  the 
lead  the  quality  of  assuming  a  more  perfectlv  globular  form 
in  cooling,  the  metal  is  previously  alloyed  with  arsenic  in  the 
proportion  of  two  lbs.  to  one  hundred-we^ht,  or  with  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury,  which  latter  is  used  in  order  to  obviate 
an  objection  caused  by  the  poisonous  quali^  of  arsenic. 
Shot  formed  by  granulation  are  made  in  a  high  tower,  iu 
the  top  of  which  the  meltinr-room  is  placed.  Close  to  the 
furnace  is  placed  a  large  colander,  or  perforated  plate,  into 
which  a  portion  (determined  by  experiment)  of  the  soiria 
produced  in  melting  the  metal  is  placed,  when  the  metal  is 
ladled  into  it  Being  somewhat  detained  by  the  scoria,  it 
is  partially  cooled  and  divit^  into  separate  portions,  which 
pass  through  the  oolonder  in  the  form  (^globules,  which 
follow  in  sueh  rapid  sucoes^n  as  to  have  the  appearance 
to  a  cursory  observer,  of  a  continued  stream.  These  globules 
fall  into  a  tub  of  water  placed  on  ,the  lower  floor  of  the  tower. 
The  shot  thus  formed  are  of  various  sises,  and  a  small  pn>- 
portion  are  imperfect  as  regards  sphericity.  Having  been 
perfecUy  dried  by  artificial  heat  the  shot  are  sorted  accord- 
ing to  their  sizes  by  means  of  a  series  of  sieves,  the  meshes 
of  which  have  different  degrees  of  fineness.  A  sieve  having 
the  smallest  meshes  is  first  used,  that  the  smallest  sized 
shot  may  pass  through  and  be  collected.  What  remain 
are  transferred  to  the  sieve  next  in  fineness,  to  separate  shot 
of  the  second  size,  and  so  on  in  suoc^ipD.   The  process  of 
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perfbrmed :— A  shallow  Tooden  tngr  u  suspended  by  cords 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  into  this  a  certain  quan- 
titf  of  shot  is  yat :  by  raising  one  end  of  the  tray,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  motl<Hi  from  side  to  side^  the  shot  Trill  roll  about. 
Bueb  as  are  perfectly  spherioal  finding  their  way  off  the  tray 
lEto  a  resMTvoir  placed  at  its  lowest  side,  while  those  which 
are  of  imperfect  form  run  against  and  ue  detained  by  the 
sides  of  the  tray,  so  that  they  can  be  collected  in  a  separate 
vessel  after  the  perfect  shot  have  all  run  off.  The  shot  thus 
sorted  are  then  polished  by  putting  about  half  a  ton  to- 
gether into  an  iron  barrel  which  that  quantity  will  nearly 
fill.  By  means  of  a  rotary  movement  given  to  the  barret, 
the  shot  arc  made  to  rub  gainst  each  other,  and  thus  ac- 
quire a  black  colour  and  a  lustrous  appearance. 

The  quantity  of  lead  produced  in  this  country  is  much 
beymd  what  is  wanted  for  home  use,  and  the  sur^us  is 
necessarily  exported.  The  toade  in  this  metal  with  Ibteign 
countries  and  British  denendencie^  during  each  of  the  last 
ten  years,  has  been  as  follows 

.  Vonlgalnd.  BritUh  l«M  wd  ihot  exported. 

ImifoM  KspocML  Weiglit. 

Tbni.  tatM.  Too*.  Volns. 

1 838       2,479  1 ,784  10,021  £177,983 

1829       1.508  1,700  6,834  114,S5S 

J830         662  8S9  7,442  106.789 

1831       1.232  1.234  6.777  96,333 

1833       1,09ft  957  12,181  144,653 

1833         790  8S7  9,015  120,714 

183  4         969  865  8,672  1  42,513 

1835  1,876  1.268  11,082  195,144 

1 836  1,893  913  9, 769  224,98 1 

1 837  1,806  1,520  7,863  155,257 
The  above  quantities  are  exclusive  of  litharge,  red  lead. 

white  lead,  and  lead  ore,  which  are  every  year  exported  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  export  of  British  md,  in  all 
its  forms,  during  each  of  the  forcing  years,  has  been  as 
fiidlows:— 

Ton*.  Tom. 

1828  .    13,256  1833    .  11,145 

1829  .      8,647  1S34     .  10,411 

1830  .      9,309     '  1635     .  13,372 

1831  .      7,932  1836    .  11,418 

1832  .    13,898  1837    .  9,560 

The  foreign  lead  imported  is  almost  vrhoUy  supplied  by 
Spain,  the  produce  of  exceedingly  rich  mines  situated  at 
Aili-a  in  Granada.  The  quantity  fumisbed  by  these  mines 
has  fluctuated  greatly ;  a  eireumstanoe,-  in  all  probability, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  The  greater  or 
less  produce  of  these  S|nnish  mines  has  a  great  influence 
upon  the  price  of  lead  in  every  market  of  the  world;  and 
at  times  has  acted  injuriously  upon  the  mine-owners  in  this 
country,  who  have  however,  during  the  last  few  years,  been 
retdixing  great  profits.  The  market  price  of  lead  in  London, 
dtuii^  the  spring  of  each  of  the  last  tea  years,  has  been : — 

PnMtetoriStawt.  P«  fiiddn  of  Ui  ewt 

1829  £17  10    0  1834    £l7  15  0 

1830  13  10  0  1835  18  15  0 

1831  14  15  0  1836  37  15  0 
I83S  13  10  0  1837  S3  5  0 
1833  14    0  0  1838  21  19  0 

The  wincipat  nurkota  for  English  lead  are  Russia, 
France,  Holland,  the  British  possessions  in  India,  Brasil. 
and  the  British  colonies  in  America. 

The  produce  of  the  Spanish  lead-mines,  and  its  distri- 
bution in  each  of  the  years  1836  and  1837,  as  stated  by  a 
very  oompetmt  authmity,  was  as  fi^ws : — 

IBM.  1B87. 
Tma.  Toni. 

Estimated  produce  (rf the  minet  .  85,000  15,000 

Exports  to  Franco          .         .  16.700  12.000 
Italy,  the  Adriatic,  and 

Sidly                  .  1.700  2,000 
Belgium  and  Holland  .  1.600  1,600 
England       .         .  600  500 
North  of  Bnrape       .  40O  1,000 
Purtuffal                 .  400 
Oibraltar  and  Spanish 
ports,  mostly  in  tran- 
sit Sot  foreign  mar- 
kets         .         .  9*000  3,500 


23.000  21.000 

Some  letd-miiws  have  been  opened  and  worked  upon  » 
ttuU  letto  in  MlMnirl,  OM  sftiM  Ufllted  BtatM  or  North 


America.  The  total  produce  of  this  metal  in  the  United 
States,  in  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1826  to  1835,  the  latest 
as  to  which  the  accounts  have  been  mi^  wblie,  waa:-^ 


Ton*.. 

Tew. 

1826  ; 

1,042 

1831 

2,879 

1827.  . 

2,720 

1832 

.  1,911 

1828  . 

6,496 

1833 

.  3,345 

1829  . 

6,451 

1834 

.  3,558 

1830  . 

3,719 

1835 

.  1.676 

LEAD.  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF.  In  a  purely 
metallic  state,  lead  produces  no  action  on  the  human  system, 
except  such  as  arises  from  its  mechanical  properties  ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  has  become  oxidized,  it  can  combine  with  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  and  produce  different  effects,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  substances  it  meets  with : 
hence  even  a  leaden  bullet,  swallowed,  has  given  rise  to  the 
symptoms  oharaetoiatte  of  the  presence  of  uad.  *  In  what- 
ever Ibrm  lead  is  habitually  applied  to  the  body,  it  is  apt  to 
bring  on  the  train  of  peouliar  symptoms :  the  inhalation  of 
its  fomes,  the  habitual  contact  of  any  of  its  ooQpounds 
with  the  skin,  the  prolonged  use  of  them  intem^ly  as  me- 
dicines, or  externally  as  oiutments  and  lotions,  and  the 
accidental  introduction  of  them  for  a  length  of  time,  with 
the  food,  may,  sooner  or  later,  equally  induce  colica  picto- 
num,  or  painters*  colic  Of  all  exposures  none  is  more  rapid 
or  certain  than  breathing  the  vapours  or  dust  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  lead.'  (Christison.)  Thus  the  workmen  at  Lead 
Hills  in  lAnarkshire  are  stated  never  to  have  the  lead-colio 
until  they  work  at  the  smelting  fumaccw.  The  action  of  lead 
on  the  human  frame  differs  greatly  aceordine  to  the  kind  of 
preparation  of  Imd,  the  quantity  onploye^  the  length  of 
lime  or  frequency  of  nposure  to  it,  and  ihe  ohannel  of  its 
introduction  into  the  body.  If  injected  into  a  vmn,  acetate 
of  lead,  even  in  small  dose,  will  produce  almost  immediate 
effects  ;  while  if  taken  into  the  stomach  it  is  much  slower, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  is  requisite  to  produce  serious  eon- 
sequences.  In  the  latter  instance  the  enbcts  are  hxal 
andremote:  'One class  of  symptoms  indicates  inSammation 
of  the  alimentary  canal ;  another,  spasm  of  its  muscles ;  and 
a  third,  injury  of  the  nervous  system,  sometimes  apoplexy, 
more  commonly  palsy,  and  that  almost  always  paAial  and 
incomplete.  Bach  of  these  classes  of  symptoms  may  exist 
independently  of  the  other  two  ;  but  the  last  two  are  more 
commonly  combined.*  (Christison  On  Atsonf,  p.  511.)  The 
rapidity  of  action  ta  also  determined  by  the  solubility  of  Uie 
preparation  or  salt  of  lead ;  while  the  deme  of  eflbct  is 
also  closely  connected  with  the  solubility,  the  more  insolu- 
ble salts  being  nearly  powerless — a  circumstan(»  which 
supplies  a  convenient  mode  of  disarming  the  others  of  their 
virulence  by  converting  them  from  soluble  to  insoluble  salts. 
Fatal  cases  from  poisoning  by  large  quantities  of  the  salts  of 
lead  are  not  numerous,  as  there  is  in  general  time  to  admi- 
nister antidotes ;  but  death  from  the  slow  and  insidious  intro- 
duction of  lead  into  the  system  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Tbe  principal  source  of  these  is  the  use  of  water  or  other 
fluids  containing  lead  in  solution,  the  intermixture  of  lead, 
as  adulterations  or  accidentally,  with  articles  of  food,  or 
han^ng  preparations  of  lead  in  the  daily  business  of  arti- 
sans, siich  aa  painters,  plumbns.  &c 

The  danger  of  using  water  fn»n  leaden  pipes  or  cisterns 
was  known  even  to  the  Romans ;  nevertheless  they  are  still 
extensively  used,  and  the  rarity  of  any  &tal  results  shows 
that  the  nsk  has  been  mucdi  overrated.  This  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  protecting  power  of  tbe  insoluble  salts  of 
lead, -formed  by  the  action  of  the  ingredients  of  tbe  water 
on  the  lead,  which  hinders  the  subsequent  supplies  of  water 
from  coming  in  contract  with  the  metal.  Waters  however 
which  are  remarkably  pure,  and  particularly  distilled  waters, 
dissolve  the  lead,  and  becoming  impregnated  with  it,  causa 
Borious  accidents.  Butwaters  which  abound  with  calcareous 
salts,  or  faMd  watws,  speedy  encrust  the  interior  of  th» 
oistern.  and  remove  the  aouroe  of  danger.  Tbe  more  im- 
pure the  water,  the  mote  certainly  will  it  form  a  protecting 
bcmilBtion ;  h«M8  the  Thames  water  scarcely  ever  pro- 
dnees  hnrtftd  effects  from  standing  in  leaden  cistems  pre- 
viously to  beii^  used.  No  wattf  should  ever  be  drunk,  or 
employed  for  enlinaiy  purposes  out  of  neto  cistems;  but 
water  should  he  allowed  to  stand  in  them  for  some  time 
without  being  renewed,  for  only  after  a  crust  has  been 
formed  does  the  water  become  safo ;  or  to  expedite  this,  a 
Utile  phosphate  of  soda  or  iodide  of  pirfa^um  mav  b» 
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The  lid  or  cover  of  ciatems  should  never  be  made  of 
lead,  as  the  vapour  which  condeases  on  it  possesses  all  the 
solvent  power  of  distilled  water.  It  is  alw  unsafe  to  use 
water  whieh  has  Howed  over  leaden  rooft,  more  particularly 
in  towns,  as  the  surface  of  the  lead  ii  almost  invariably 
coated  with  some  soluble  salt. 

It  is  however  an  error  to  attribute  all  the  changes  which 
lead  used  for  roofs  or  cisterns  undergoes  solely  to  the  cor- 
rosive power  of  water.  fSee  case  by  Dr.  Wall,  quoted  in 
Christison,  p.  48S,  edit.  1836.)  The  holes  with  which  the 
lead  is  ofien  riddled  are  caused  by  the  larva  of  an  insect, 
the  C^Hdium  bqjutuM,  in  the  stomach  of  vhich  lead  is  often 
fhuDd.  (Kirby  and  flpenee't  Entomology,  i.,  p.  935.) 

Perfhrned  distilled  waters,  such  as  orange-flower  water, 
often  contain  load  in  solution,  derived  from  the  solder  ce- 
menting the  copper  vessels  in  which  these  are  imported, 
whenever  lead  has  been  employed  instead  of  tin  solder. 

No  kind  of  adulteration  or  impregnation  with  lead,  fW>m 
accident  or  ignorance,  la  more  common  than  that  of  wine 
or  cyder.  Even  a  single  shot  of  l^d  left  by  accident  in  a 
bottle  after  cleaning  has  produced  severe  colic;  and  the 
more  extensive  use  of  the  salts  of  lead  to  fine  wines,  as  it  is 
termed,  t^  is.  to  remove  their  acid  taste  and  make  them 
sweet,  has  occasioned  moat  serious  oonsequenoei.  In  the 
^dsr-presses,  and  in  the  worms  of  stilla,  lead  was  ibrmerly 
employed,  but  it  it  now  nearly  banished  from  uae.  Lead 
is  sometimes  employed  either  ignorantly  or  fkaudulently, 
to  reqder  tart  and  bad  wines  marketable.     The  lead,  if 

rient,  may  be  detected  by  appropriate  tests,  among  others 
Haknemann'g  unne  ieai,  made  by  putting  into  a  small 
pbial  sixteen  grains  of  sulphuret  of  lime,  pvepared  in  the 
dry  way,  and  twenty  grains  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  phial 
is  to  bis  filled  with  water,  well  corked,  and  occasionally 
shaken  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  When  the  powder 
has  subsided,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  decanted  off,  and 
preserved  in  a  well-stopped  notile.  This  liquor,  when  fresh 
prepared,  discovers  lead  by  causing  a  dark-coloured  preci- 
fiitate.  Domestic  and  British  wines,  the  nature  of  the 
nuit  uied  in  preparing  them  unavoidably  causing  them  to 
be  more  aeid  tnan  those  prepared  fttim  the  grape,  are  most 
likely  to  be  impregnated  with  lead,  particularly  as  in  some 
cpol^ry  books  it  is  ignorantly  recommended  to  sweeten 
Another  important  source  of  impregnation  of  articles  of 
Jbod  with  l«ia  is  connected  with  the  use  of  earthenware 
fflaxed  with  lead.  Anything  containing  vegetable  acids,  if 
Kept  in  such  vessels,  will  act  on  the  lead,  and  may  produce 
poisonous  eSectfl.  Even  milk  cannot  be  kept  with  safety  in 
Wden-glazed  dishes.  For  all  preserves,  jellies,  &c.,  Bristol 
ware,  which  is  glazed  with  salt,  should  be  employed.  No- 
thing can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  keep  vinegar  in  leaden 
bottles,  or  even  in  jars  glazed  with  load.  The  use  of  ace- 
tate or  sugar  of  lead  to  elarify  ^rups  or  honev,  or  to  render 
brandy  pale*  is  to  be  avoided  Rum,  hollanu,  and  geneva 
ace  occasionally  adulterated  with  lead,  and  cause  extensive 
ewL  Colouring  cheese  with  red-lead  is  equally  hazardous, 
them. 

la  small  medicinal  doses  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  almost 
the  only  salt  administered  internally,  produces  a  direct 
action  on  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  combining  with  the 
albumen,  and  forming  compounds  which  are  for  the  most 
part  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  bnt  occasionally  fbrming 
other  compounds  which  are  soluble  by  the  addition  of  a 
snail  quantity  of  acetic,  hydrochloric,  or  lactic  acid.  As 
these  acids  exist  in  variable  quantities  and  under  diflerent 
eiroumitances,  the  degree  and  kind  of  action  will  be  differ- 
ent, actxvdiug  as  the  lead  is  dissolved  and  convey^  to  distant 
Qigeus,  or  as  it  remains  naarly  undtisdlved  andaccnmuieted 
QD  the  muooua  numbrane.  In  the  greater  number  of 
eases  it  is  very  slowly  introduced  into  the  circulation. 
Even  a  considerable  dose  may  display  merely  local  effects, 
exciting  irritation  tnd  inflamro^oD ;  though  these  are 
sometimes  fbllowad  by  celiac  conTulaioiis*  came,  or  local 
nalsy. 

By  a  repetitioa  of  small  doses  the  secretion  of  most 
niucous  surfaces  is  diminished,  and  constipation  occurs ; 
the  heart  5  action  is  reduced,  and  the  calibre  of  the  arteries 
is  lessened  and  exhalation  checked :  if  bBmorrhage.should 
exist,  that  generally  stops.  Acetate  of  Iced  thus  appears 
to  be  decidedly  sedative  and  astringent.  It  manifests  its 
sedative  effect  even  when  aptJied  extem^y,  and  leaaens 
diwhaiges  ftoio  ulcers,  lhaugn  itit  applioatiun  to  these  it  not 
tlw^n  safe.  Even  white-lead  (earbcmate  of  lead)  tfntHwnt 
apfplud  to  lUoan  hat  proved  fit^ 


Aoetafe  of  lead  should  always  be  dittolved  in  distilled, 
not  in  common  water.  It  is  a  most  improper  application  to 
inflamed  cornea  whenever  that  is  ulcerated,  as  it  formit  a 
white  compound  which  is  apt  to  get  imbedded  in  tho 
oconea. 

The  diseases  in  which  it  proves  most  useful  are  increased 
dischai^  either  from  mucous  surfaces  or  in  hcemorrhaees. 
In  diarrhcca,  dysentery,  but,  above  all,  in  cholera,  when 
combined  with  opiura,  it  is  a  most  efficacious  remedy  (Dr. 
Graves,  in  Medical  Gazette,  Oct.  14,  1837) ;  in  fevers  at- 
tended with  diairhcea  it  it  also  useful.  Combined  with 
opium  on  which  boiling  water  has  been  poured,  it  forms  a 
most  grattfful  wash  to  erysipelatous  and  other  inflamed  sur- 
faces. In  idl  cases  care  must  be  observed  in  its  use.  In 
poisoning  by  acetate  of  lead  or  by  litharge,  the  best  antidotes 
are  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber  salts),  sulphate  of  magnesia 
(Epsom  salts),  or  alum,  to  decompose  or  form  an  insoluble 
compound,  and  afterwards  the  stomach-pump  may  be  used, 
or  emetics  of  sulphate  of  tine  may  be  given.  [Faiiiters* 
Colic] 

LEAD.  BLACK.  [Plumbaoo.] 

LEAF,  THE.  is  an  expansion  of  the  bark  of  a  plant. 
fVom  whctte  axil  a  leaf-bud  is  developed.  It  is  usually  thin, 
and  traversed  with  one  or  more  veins,  composed  of  woody 
and  vascular  tissue ;  sometimes  It  is  fleshy,  and  occasiuially 
cylindrical,  or  nearly  so.  Its  veins  form  a  double  stntum. 
of  which  the  upper  is  in  connection  with  the  alburnum,  and 
the  lowCT  with  the  liber  of  the  Immoh  on  which  it  grows. 
When  leaves  have  been  macerated  long  enough,  it  is  easy 
to  separate  these  two  strata.  The  veins  are  held  together 
by  a  green  or  coloured  parenchyma,  which  is  enclosed  in  an 
epidermis  pierced  by  stomates  or  openings,  supposed  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  A  leaf  is  either  united  to 
the  stem  by  means  of  a  petiole  or  stalk,  or  it  is  sessile,  that 
is  (0  say,  seated  on  the  branch  without  an  intermediate 
stalk ;  through  the  petiole  pass  the  veins  before  they  can 
expand  into  tlte  broad  or  green  part  forming  the  blade  of 
the  leaf.  When  the  stem  is  angular,  the  leaf  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  angles  or  the  spaces  between  them,  but  grows 
from  either  indifferently,  only  uniformly  in  the  same 
species. 

The  petiole  is  usually  articulated  with  the  stem,  rarely 
with  the  blade  of  the  leaf;  the  latter  however  sometimin 
happens,  as  in  the  orange.  It  usually  loses  itself  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  blade,  but  soraetimea  passes  beyond  it, 
and  in  compound  leaves  often  forms  a  tendril  or  spine. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  orange  and  in  Nepenthes,  and  tome 
other  plants,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  leaf  itself. 
Occasionally,  as  in  New  Holland  Acacias,  it  is  the  only 
part  of  the  leaf  that  the  plant  continues  to  bear  after  in- 
nncy,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  botanists,  U  is  what  ve 
call  the  leaf  in  the  m^ority  BBdogws;  the  latter  how- 
ever is  an  opinion  but  little  bdd.  It  is  not  noeomiaon  fbr 
the  petiole  to  expand  into  a  sheath  (vc^tsa)  surrounding 
the  stem,  as  in  grasses,  orchidaceous  and  many  other 
plants.  Some  writers  have  believed  this  to  be  a  special 
organ,  because  in  certain  instances  leaves  have  both  a  flat 
sheathing  base  and  a  tapering  body  bearing  the  blade ;  but 
in  such  cases  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  petiole  dflaled 
at  the  base  and  contracted  at  the  apex. 

Soipe  leaves  are  furnished  with  an  appendage,  which  in 
grasses  is  a  thin  membranous  body  arising  from  tiie  base  of 
the  lamina,  and  in  palms  is  a  coarse  net,  formec^  as  is  said, 
of  tissue  belonging  to  the  veins  of  the  leaves. 

iVhen  leaves  have  but  one  hlsde,  they  are  simple,  as  in 
the  apple ;  but  when  there  is  more  than  one  blade,  each 
seated  on  a  remitoation  oS  thf  petiole,  a  leaf  is  called  com- 
pound. Of  these  and  of  the  external  fbrm  of  the  leaf 
there  are  endless  modifications.  Between  '20(1  and  300  are 
enumerated  by  Bischoff,  (Lindlsy's  Introduction  to  Botany  ; 
Bischoff's  Handbuch  der  Bokmiseken  Terminologie.) 
Their  normal  figure  is  oval,  produced  by  two  ares  which 
intersect  each  other  at  each  end.  They  are  consequently 
quite  symmetrical,  the  one  side  being  exactly  like  the 
other ;  here  and  there  however  instances  to  the  contrary  are 
found,  especially  in  UlmapesD  and  Begoniaceee,  where  the 
two  sides  of  the  base,  and  in  Orohidacete  the  two  sides  ot 
the  apex,  are  unequal ;  such  leaves  are  called  oblique. 

Tlie  substance  of  the  leaf  consists  of  parenchyma,  con- 
necting the  veins  of  woody  and  vascular  tissue.  It  differs 
greatly  in  different  plants,  and  appeus  to  be  to  arranged 
as  to  meet  the  wanta  of  the  species  in  which  it  is  found. 
Uiually  tiie  edb  of  paEHwhyma  bflkmgiiig  to  the  upper 
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Burlhoe  we  planted  perpendioularly  upon  the  etiidennis, 
vbile  tboM  of  the  under  surface  are  parallel  Vtth  it ;  but 
this  varies  very  much,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parenchyma  is  alike  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaf.  All  that  appears  uniform  «ith  respect  to  this  suh- 
staooe  ifl  that  it  containi  grains  of  chlorophyll  in  ahun- 
daoce,  that  it  is  ttaversed  by  air  bavities  iii  all  directions, 
and  that  the  lattor  am  ntiiTenAUy  intommunieatKm  with 
the  Btomatea.  The  umial  eause  of  the  under  side  of  leaves 
being  paler  than  the  ttnwr  is  thit  the  paitObhyma  is  inoire 
earemoua  on  that  aide  than  the  other. 

In  their  position  leavea  are  tonally  either  alternate  or 
opposite,  in  paira  upon  the  stem ;  in  some  howeret  there  are 
more  thui  two  leaves  placed  on  the  same  plane,  which  are 
colled  verticillate.  But  when  leaves  are  so  closely  arranged 
upon  a  stem  that  their  bases  touch,  as  in  pine  cones,  the 
pine  apple,  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus,  and  in  all  leaf- 
buds,  it  univerwdly  is  fbund  that  they  indicate  a  spiral 
direction ;  and  observation  has  shown  that  in  f^ct  this  is 
the  real  plan  of  arrangement,  however  mubh  it  may 
be  obscured  by  one  cause  or  other.  The  subject  of 
spu«l  arrangement  in  leaves  has  been  treated  as  a  mathe- 
matical question  by  Messrs.  Bchimper,  Biftnn.  Biavais,  and 
others,  (linkt  Blementa,  i.  44S,  ed.  i.) 

Independently  of  their  ordinary  variations  in  form,  leaves 
occasionally  assume  extraordinary  appearahces.  Of  this 
nature  are  those  which,  developing  under  water,  form  only 
their  veins,  without  any  connecting  parenchyma,  and  con- 
sist of  delicate  thread-shaped  segments.  Another  kind  are 
the  pitchers  or  hollow  water-vessels  found  upon  such  plants 
as-  Nepenthes,  Sarracennia,  Dischidia,  &c.,  in  which  some 
part  of  the  leaf  is  rolled  up  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  cap&hle 
of  holding  water.  When  such  bodtes  have  a  lid,  the  latter 
is  always  the  laming  and  the  pitcher  itself  the  modified 
petiole.  In  this  country  we  have  something  of  the  kind  in 
Utricularia,  whioh  ftHrms  nndbt  water  little  transparent 
hags,  determined  to  he  jwtiolek  by  their  analogy  with  the 
lame  parta  in  exotic  speeies*  in  vhieh  a  lamina  also  exists. 

The  most  remarkable  modifications  of  the  leaf  are  how- 
ever those  common  ones  where  it  changes  first  into  a  bract, 
then  successively  into  sepalt,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels. 
That  those  orgaDs  are  realty  mere  modifications  of  leaves  is 
now  so  wdl  Imown  as  to  require  no  evidence  to  support  the 
statement  (Lindley's  Introdactitin  to  Botany,  p.  524, 
ed.2.) 

By  Linnnas  oeitain  kinds  of  leaves  were  called  fronds, 
upon  Uie  supposition  that  they  were  a  composition  of  both 
leaf  and  branch  Aised  as  it  were  together.   He  applied  the 
idea  ttf  palms  and  ferns  diiefly.  No  one  now  entertains 
such  an  idea  of  palms,  whose  mliaoeona  organs,  although 
of  very  lai^  nii^  Bometimes  as  much  as  30  or  40  fbet  in 
cireamfteenoe  in  the  lUipot  Palm  of  Ceylon,  differ  from 
ordinary  leaves  in  nothing  else.  The  term  is  still  applied 
to  fern,  hut  upon  no  intelligible  ground,  as  in  those  plants 
also  any  comparative  anatomist  can  demonstrate  that  the 
so-called  ftonoB  are  entirely  analc^us  to  the  leaves  of  olher 
plants.  It  is  only  in  Lemna,  Marchantia,  Lichens,  and  such 
plants,  that  a  frond,  that  is,  a  combination  of  leaf  and  stem 
into  me  body,  is  to  be  fbund. 

The  function  of  leaves  is  to  elaborate  the  crude  sap  sent 
into  them  by  the  stem,  to  di^t  it,  convert  it  into  the  secre- 
tions peculiar  to  each  species,  and  to  direct  it  afterwards 
into  the  bark.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  these 
important  dnties,  they  have  a  verv  large  surfhce  exposed 
immediately  to  light  and  air ;  a  ttill  larger  surfitce  capable 
of  respiration,  if  we  consider  their  innumemble  air-cham- 
bm;  and  there  are  passages  through  their  epidermis  to  re- 

fDlate  their  rendrauon  and  perspiration.  The  latter  is 
roughton  ehieny  by  the  stimulus  of  solar  light;  to  guard 
k^inat  the  excessive  action  of  which  they  are  in  all  cases 
protected  by  a  tough  homogeneous  cuticle  lying  on  the 
outside  of  the  epidermis,  and  by  peculiar  arrangements  of 
the  cells  of  the  latter  part,  which  are  thin  and  thin-sided,  or 
thick  and  thick-sided,  in  one  stratum  or  in  many  strata, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  plant  is  in- 
tended naturally  to  grow.  In  submersed  plants  this  pro- 
viuoa  is  so  slight  that  theit  leaves  shrink  np  and  wither  as 
800U  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  air:  in  plants  destined  to 
inhabit  fao^  sunburnt  situations,  tne  provision  is  so 
abun^t  that  they  will  live  &r  many  months  without  any 
supply  of  moisture. 

It  is  in  cunsequenoe  of  these  important  ofBces  which  the 
leaf  it  iatnided  to  paform  that  in  all  plants  it  is  so  indis- 


pensable that  they  should  be  protected  froia.  injury  of  vhai 
ever  kind. 

LEAF-BUD,  is  an  important  organ  of  plants.  It  consists 
of  leaves  in  a  rudimentary  state,  resembling  scales,  arranged 
one  over  the  other,  and  usually  iti  a  spiral  manner,  around 
a  cellular  conical  centre,  which  has  the  power  of  growing 
upon  the  application  of  certain  stimuli,  namely,  light 
and  ihoisture  combined  with  a  variable  d^ree  (tf  tempera- 
ture. It  is  regarded  by  physiologists  as  a  ininiatiire  plants 
partaking  in  some  meastite  of  the  nature  of  the  embryo^ 
and  idthough  in  its  natitral  condition  only  forming  part  of 
a  complicated  system  of  organization  in  connection  with 
other  leaf-buds,  yet  having  an  independent  power  of  growth, 
which  it  is  capable  of  exercising,  if  separated  from  the 
branch  or  system  to  which  it  belongs.  Tnis  fact  is  obvious 
in  the  common  gardening  operation  of  propagation,  for  which 
purpose  the  buds  Of  plants  are  cut  off  and  made  to  form 
new  individuals,  as  in  the  process  called  budding,  in  strik- 
ing from  eyesii-e.  leaf -buds), grafting,  lajeriiig, propagation 
by  cuttings,  and  the  like.  None  of  these  operations  can 
succeed  except  through  the  independent  vitality  of  the  leaf- 
bud.  For  this  reason  a  plant  must  be  considered  a  compound 
being,  analogous  to  polypes  and  similar  zoophytes. 

As  the  leaf-bud  is  of  this  essential  importance  to  a  plant, 
nature  takes  the  utmost  care  to  guard  its  delicate  interned 
tissue  from  accidents.  For  which  purpose  the  external 
scales  are  filled  and  divided  by  air,  and  consequentlv  form 
numerous  non-conducting  plates  \  or  they  are  in  addition 
clothed  with  a  thick  fur,  with  a  soft  resin,  or  with  other 
similar  secretions. 

The  leaf'bud  is  always  produced  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  and 
placed  in  immediate  communication  with  the  cellular  hori- 
zontal system  of  a  plant,  of  which  system  it  is  a  peculiar 
development ;  and  it  is  especially  deserving  of  notice,  that 
all  leaves  or  modifications  of  leaves,  be  their  external  form 
or  colour  what  they  may,  are  capaUe  of  fbrming  leaf-buds 
in  thiBir  axils. 

The  manner  in  which  the  scales  of  a  bud  are  packed  varies 
very  much ;  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  looked  at  when  cut 
transversly,  the  sections  will  represent  the  followiiiR  appear- 
ances, to  which  the  names  added  at  the  foot  of  the  wood 
cut  are  technically  applied. 


I.  AppUcaUn.  oi  appreutd  -  (ViKiim  «lbnn% 

S.  CovdupUcftt*     ......  (CwutM  eommnaiO* 

3.  Imbricate   <8friaga  •ntaarii). 

4.  EquitanMente  •     -     -      •      •     • '  rVacctntum  HyrUUiu). 
».  liqidUataiKtpilal     -■-.•)  '  (liU  scrmaolea)* 

6>  Bqnitant  triqunlioiu  •      -      -     -     -  f  Cakx  paludou). 

7.  Obvidiite,  or  temi-KiDplexal      -  (KapoawU  offlcinalte). 

8.  Oynl*.  OI  eif dsftte  ...     -      -  (Dtomi*  an^icaj. 

9.  Involata    -             -      -      -      .      -  (Viola  odorala) 
10.  EquiUnt  totraqoetnl  •      -      -      -      -  (Soma  Carex^a), 

II.  FUsat*  -  -  -  -  I  ViU*  viDifBra^. 
12.  Inrclnte    mbttw)      -  (Pyru»  Malu.). 

la  RciTolate   (Polygonum  Periloaria). 

14.  CouTolttta,  or  wofendMrn  -  -  CPrunns  Armeniftca). 

LEAGUE,  LEUCA,  LEUGA,  LEUVA,  LEWEKE. 
&c.  An  itinerary  measure,  which  in  modern  English 
always  means  the  twentieth  part  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or 
three  of  what  aie  called  geographical  miWeach  of  which 
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it  iht  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree.  The  variation  of  tbe  d^rces 
of  latitude  is  not  sufficient  to  make  this  measure  sensibly 
inoorraot  for  nautical  purposes;  and  the  league  of  our 
sailon  mav  he  described  and  easily  remembered  as  3*456 
statute  miles  of  1760  yards  each.  The  same  marine  league 
IS  used  by  the  French  and  other  nations :  besides  vhich  the 
French  have  among  their  itioerarv  land  measures  two  dis- 
tinct leagues  (or  lieuet,  in  soma  of  the  provinces  Uguety,  the 
first  of  2000  toises,  or  2*42  Bnglish  statuto miles,  which  is 
the  leg^posting  measure ;  the  second  of  25  to  the  degree, 
or  2  *  77  English  miles.  These  are  selected  ftom  among  the 
French  measures  for  their  celebrity,  and  not  as  being  the 
only  ones :  for  before  the  Revolution  there  vaa  no  legal 
itinerary  measure,  and  the  length  of  the  league  varied  from 
province  to  [vovinco.  (Pauoton.) 

The  leuea  of  the  antient  English  law  writers  is  necessary 
to  be  determined  before  the  rights  given  by  many  charters 
can  l)ed)innetl ;  but  unfortunately  the  length  of  this  measure 
is  enveloped  in  utter  confusion.  The  modern  lawyers,  we 
believe,  evade  the  question  by  setting  it  down  as  a  mile ;  thus 
the  legal  minimum  distance  brtween  two  markets,  which  was 
certain)]'  seven  leuca,  is  now  called  seven  Iniles.  We  shall, 
in  the  present  article,  collect  a  fow  testimonies  on  the  length 
of  the  leuca,  and  must  leave  the  reader  to  form  the  best 
opinion  which  he  can  upon  thevarying  presumptions  which 
thev  afford. 

By  citations  in  Ducange,  Paueton,  &c.,  it  appears  that 
Hesvchius  distinctly  describes  the  Xi^yi},*  and  Jerome.  Jor- 
nandes,  &c.,  the  leuca  (stated  by  Camden  to  be  derived  from 
the  Celtic  Uach,  a  stone)  as  a  Gaulish  measure ;  and  the 
original  Gallic  league  was  set  down  by  the  Romans  as  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  their  own  measure,  which  was  in  all  probability  a 
rough  estimation,  first  used  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 
In  tliat  work  the  distances  from  place  to  place  in  Gaul  are 
frequently  given  in  leagues  (always  in  whole  numbers), 
which  are  in  avet^  instance  redueea  to  Roman  miles  at  the 
rote  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  each  league.  (Bee  also  Amm. 
Marcelln  xvL,  e.  12.)  Hence,  taking  the  Roman  foot  at  1 1*62 
English  inches  (which  is  a  mean  between  the  most  trust- 
worthy measures)  and  the  pace  of  five  feet  at  58'1  inches, 
the  Roman  mile  of  inoo  paces  is  1614  English  vards,  and 
the  leuca  was  therefcm  2421  yards,  subject  to  tSe  error  of 
the  Roman  estimation;  or  1*376  modern  English  miles, 
with  the  same  reservation. 

This  leuca  in  all  probability  was  brousht  by  the  Normans 
into  England.  TtistruethattheSaxoncuartersoflngulphua 
describe  distances  in  leucra  ;  but  the  genuineness  of  these 
charters  is  now  considered  more  than  questionable,  and 
perhaps  this  very  circumstance  is  a  presumption  against 
them.  But  the  leuca  soon  b^n  to  vary  in  stse.  Ducange 
cites  an  old  metrologist  who  speaks  of  two  leuci^  the  one 
legal,  of  3000  paces,  the  other  common,  varying  much  in 
different  countries.  In  the  oonfUsion  incident  to  our  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  worth  while  to  remember  that  it  was  not  un- 
common, whm  a  measure  was  found  too  short  for  con- 
venience, to  double  it  without  altering  its  name:  thus 
among  the  list  of  old  coins  (1540)  given  by  John  Dee,  is 
found  the  penny  qftu>o  p^nce.  The  registers  of  Battle  Ab- 
bey (Sir  H.  Ellis)  and  the  'Monasticon  Anglicanum'  (Du- 
cange) describe  the  leuca  as  containing  12  quarantense,  or 
furlongs.  Now  the  furlong  (forty-long)  is  always  40  perches, 
and  the  perch,  thoueh  varying  much,  yet  was  settled  very 
early  at  16i  foet.  Tnis  gives  a  modem  statute  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  leuoa ;  so  that  a  certiun  set  of  old  authwities 
coantenaaoe  the  notion  that  the  leuca  was  in  thdr  time 
very  little  more  than  that  of  the  Gauls.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  take  into  account  any  possible  variations  of  the 
foot :  since  all  the  information  we  can  obtaih  is  too  rough 
even  to  make  the  whole  difference  between  the  Roman  and 
modem  English  foot  of  consequence. 

The  earlier  statutes  do  not  define  the  itinerary  measures ; 
confining  themselves  entirely  (o  those  by  which  land  and 
goods  were  bought  and  sold.  And  the  itinerary  measures 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  increase,  perhaps  for  the  following 
reason: — The  jurisdiecion  of  towns,  monasteries.  &c.,  was 
usualljr  defined  as  extending  a  lenea  ot  a  given  numbw  of 
leucsB  in  every  direction  Aom  their  precincts,  so  that  it  be- 
came Ihe  interest  of  these  powerful  bodies  to  make  the 
lenca  as  long  as  possible.  The  old  French  term  ban-lieue, 
banni-lcuca,  or  league  of  the  edict  or  r^ulation,  refers  to 

*  Tha  reading  In  Hnycliiua  ia,  Ac(yi|,  fdrpOP  Tl  y^XaKTog.  W*  do 
not  liBirar  who  mada  Uw  cvmcUmt  roXaruc^,  battUi  w«d  n  raXorav 


the  fpaoe  over  which  jarisdietion  was  granted.  Intralphus 
perhaps  lets  us  a  little  into  the  secret  when,  speaking  of 
his  own  monastery,  he  says, '  Prudentissimi  metatores,  con- 
tra malitiam  emulorum  nostrwum  piissim^  providentes. 
pottus  plus  quam  minus  ponere  voluerunt.'  The  same  In- 
gulphus  informs  us  that  in  his  time  the  usual  league  was  of 
2000  paces,  or  1  '833  modem  English  miles,  if  the  Roman 
pace  be  meant :  but  he  adds  that  the  English,  adopting  a 
Norman  wonl  to  their  own  measure,  Arequendy  spoke  of 
leuoB  when  they  meant  milee.  But  it  may  be  queatiMied 
whether  the  mile  and  the  lenea  ever  beoune  interdiuige- 
able  words  in  writings  or  charters,  at  least  in  England : 
in  several  continental  oountriea  tbe  term  mile  never  be> 
came  vemwuUr,  and  miliara  i>  tberefim  tmuilBted  by 
league. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show,  that  whatever  tlie 
mile  of  a  later  date  may  have  been,  the  leuca  was  generally 
two  miles ;  though  instances  occur  in  which  it  is  still  de- 
scribed as  1500  paces.  The  following  are  extracts  with  which 
we  have  been  fovoured  from  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  the  registers  of  themonasterv  of  Canterbury  (of 
the  fourteenth  oeutury)  we  have  the  following:  *Mensura 
uniua  poUiciB  incipit  «c  transveno  radioum  unguinum  pol- 
licis.  Tns  pollices  unampalmtm  fikdunt:  ijuatuorinlmi 
foeinnt  unum  pedem.  Pes  et  dimidium  foeiunt  eubitum 
parvum:  Sex  parvi'eubiti  fhciunt  eubitum  magnum.  Qum- 
que  pedes  faciunt  passum  unum.  (^ntum  viginti  quinque 
passus  fociunt  stadium  unum.  Octo  stadia  raciunt  unum 
miliare.  Duo  miliaria  fociunt  unam  leuoam.'  This  gives 
a  leuca  of  10,000  feet.  Again,  in  the  same  manuscript:  'Me- 
morandum quod  virga  communis  continet  xvi.  pedes  et  di- 
mid.  videlicet  quinque  ulnae  et  dimid.  secundum  standar- 
dum  Regis.  Idem  xl.  vimit  continent  i.  t^uarantenam.  Item 
vii  quarantenn  et  dimid.  iiL  virgat.  et  iL  palm,  continent 
unum  miliar.  Item  duo  miliar,  continent  L  leueam.'  This 
gives  a  leuca  of  the  same  length.  In  a  manuscript  supposed 
to  be  of  the  time  of  Sdwata  IV.  we  find  'v.  fote  make  a 
pase,  and  ther  go  viii  forebngs  to  a  mile  in  Yngland,  and 
ii.  ynglysch  myle  make  a  ffirenshe  leweke.* 

Braeton  (Henry  III.)  and  FleU  (Edward  I.P)  boih  assert 
(see  the  citations  in  CowoU,  Comyns's '  Digest,*  &c.)  6  leagues 
and  half  a  league  and  the  third  part  of  a  half  (or 
6|  leagues)  as  being  the  distance  between  two  markets  which 
do  not  injure  each  other :  because  20  miles  is  a  reasonable 
day's  journey :  now  (both  of  them  say)  if  the  dtefo,  or  day's 
work,  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  is  for  going  to  Uie 
market,  thesecond  for  business,  and  the  third  for  returning. 
This  appears  to  mean  that  no  market  should  be  established 
within  a  third  of  a  day's  journey  of  any  one  who  is  already 
within  a  third  of  a  day's  joura^  of  the  established  market, 
so  as  to  give  him  the  option  of  going  to  either:  that  is,  the 
two  markets  must  be  at  least  |  of  SO  miles  apart,  which 
being  further  described  as  6|  Ifiaguei,  shows  tlmt  the  leuca 
is  two  miles.  This  Quotation  is  unportant,  as  establitihing 
the  meaning  which  tne  old  taw  writers  attached  to  the  word. 

It  may  then,  we  think,  be  confidentlv  asserted,  that  ih« 
league,  which  began  as  a  mile  and  a  half  (Roman),  soon 
became  lengthen^,  until  it  remained  fixed  at  two  of  the 
miles  of  the  day.  It  appears  also  that  this  length  of  two 
miles  was  a  settled  league  at  so  early  a  period,  that  it  is  the 
measure  of  our  oldest  &w  writers,  and  of  most  of  the  oldest 
charters.  It  depends  therefore  upon  the  mile  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries ;  and  we  must  refer  to  tbe 
article  Milk  for  the  discussion  of  its  absolute  l^gth.  In 
order  that  matters  of  computation  very  nearly  rdabad  may 
not  be  separated,  we  refer  to  that  article  some  ind^iendeot 
e^'idence  on  the  length  of  the  league,  which  makes  no 
mention  of  the  mile.  We  shall  finish  this  article  by  stat- 
ing our  conviction  that  the  length  of  the  league  or  leuca 
was,  in  the  time  of  the  old  law  writers,  very  near,  one  way 
or  the  other,  to  two  modern  statute  nUles  and  nine-tenths 
of  a  mile  ;  the  old  mile  being  to  the  modem  statute  mile 
in  the  proportion  of  45  to  100. 

LEAGUE.   [Gui8B.DuEES  OF.] 

LEAKE,  ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN,  bom  at  Rotherhitba 
in  1656,  was  bred  to  the  sea,  and  from  1677.  when  he 
fought  in  Sir  B.  Sprat's  action  with  Van  Tromp,  to  tbe 
end  of  the  century,  served  with  hi^  credit  in  various  sta^ 
tions;  more  especially  he  distinguished  himself  in  tbe 
battle  of  Jji  Hogue.  Being  in  command  on  the  Spanish 
coast  during  the  War  of  tbe  Succession,  he  obtained  much 
honour  by  the  skill  and  gallantry  which  ho  disphiyed  in 
relieving  Gibraltar,  first  in  October,  1704,  aeoiHidly  in 
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MmcIi,  1705.  In  the  same  year  he  bore  an  active -part  iii 
the  reduction  of  Barcelona,  which  again  he  relieved  in 
April,  1 706,when  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  and 
in  great  extremity.  Id  the  same  year  he  commanded  the 
fleet  at  the  caphuing  of  Alicant,  Caribagena,  and  the 
island  of  Minorca,  and  in  1708  of  Sardinia  and  Minorea. 
After  the  death  of  Sir  Gloudesley  Shovel  in  1707,  Sir  John 
Leake  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  and  in 
1709  Rear-Admiralof  Great  Britain,  on  which  occasion  the 
queen  paid  him  the  high  compliment  that  'she  was  put  in 
mind  of  it  by  the  voice  of  the  people/  In  the  same  year  he 
became  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty^  and  continued  high  in 
office  until  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Being  superseded 
on  a  pension  on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  ne  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  retirement,  and  died  August  1,  1720, 
leaving  a  high  professional  reputation  for  skill,  courage, 
prudence,  and  success.  His  private  character  is  repre- 
sented, in  a  very  amiable  lights  (See  the  'Life*  by  his 
grandson  S.  M.  Leake,  1 7£U,  and  a  long  article  in  the 
'  Biographical  IMctionary,'  8vo.) 

LEAMINGTON.  [Warwickshire.! 

LEAP  YEAR*  the  name  given  to  every  fburth  year  of 
the  Julian  calendar,  in  which  one  additional  day  (a  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  February)  is  reckoned.  This  correction  con- 
stitutes the  distinction  of  the  Julian  calendar:  the  neces- 
sity for  the  Gregorian  correction  arises  &om  the  years  being 
made  a  very  little  too  long,  one  with  another,  by  making 
them  consist  of  36.5^  days  each,  as  is  done  when  a  day  is 
added  to  each  fourth  year.  The  Gregorian  correction  is 
made  by  omitting  three  leap  years  in  four  centuries,  and  it 
is  settled  that  the  common  years,  which  would  otherwise 
be  leap  years,  shall  be  those  which  tenninate  centuries  in 
which  thie  Bnt  pair  of  figures  is  not  divisible  by  fhur.  Thus 
the  yean  1800  and  1900  are  not  leap  yean,  but  2000  is  leap 
year:  2100,  2200,  2300  are  not  leap  years,  but  2400  is  leap 
year. 

LEASE,  DimitHo,  otI>emi»»io  (from  the  French  iamer, 
permittere),  is  a  demise  or  letting  of  lands  or  tenements, 
right  of  common,  rent,  or  any  hereditament,  unto  another 
fur  term  of  years  or  life,  for  a  rent  reserved.  (Cowel's 
Law  Diciionary,  art  *  Lease.')  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  '  reservation  of  a  rent'  is  no  necessary  part  of  the 
definition.  The  party  letting  is  called  the  lessor,  and  the 
party  to  tvhom  the  properQr  is  let  is  called  the  lessee. 
A  lease  haa  also  been  defined  to  be  a  eontraot  between 
a  lessor  and  a  lessee  fbr  the  ptmeuion  and  profits  of  lands 
and  tenements  on  the  one  side,  and  a  recompense  by  rent 
or  other  consideration  on  the  other.  (Bae.,  Ab^  tit. '  Lease.') 
The  lessor  who  thus  grants  a  term  of  years  to  a  lessee  out 
of  some  larger  estate  has  a  reversion  to  which  the  rent  is 
incident,  and  which  gives  him  a  right  to  distrain,  by  virtue 
of  the  relation  thus  created,  provided  a  fixed  rent  be 
reserved :  fealty  also  ia  due  from  the  lessee  to  the  lessor. 
[Distress.] 

The  lessor  contracts  to  give  the  lessee  the  possession  of  tfae 
lands  and  premises,  and  accordingly  the  lessee  in  posses- 
sion may  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  against  a  person 
who  entiEBeven  the  subsoil  of  his  premises;  as  for  instance, 
if  such  trespasser  enters  by  means  of  a'level  or  passage 
from  a  mine  in  a4}aeent  premises,  and  takes  ewl  from 
under  the  lessee's  land.  (Zewu  v.  Braithwaite,  2  B.  and 
Ad,  437.)  The  possession  of  the  lessee  comprises  all  that 
the  lessor  is  entitled  to,  which  in  the  ease  of  land  extends 
indefiuiteiy  below  the  sur&oe  [Land]:  this  possession  may 
exist  without  any  property  or  ownennip,  as  in  the  case  just 
stated. 

A  lease  for  years  does  not  reqnire  a  deed  or  livery  of 
seisin,  and  at  the  common  law  no  writing  was  necessary,  al- 
though the  entry  of  ibe  lessee  was  requisite  to  give  it  com- 
plete effect ;  but  now,  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  II., 
c.  iii,  s.  1),  all  leases,  estates,  interests  of  freehold  or  terms 
of  years,  created  by  liven  and  seisin  only,  or  by  parol,  and 
not  put  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  parties  so  making  or 
creating  the  same,  or  their  agents  tlwrennto  lawfully  an- 
thorised  by  writing,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  leases 
or  estates  at  will  only,  except  leases  not  exceeding  the  term 
of  three  years  from  the  making  thereof,  upon  which  the 
rent  reserved  to  the  landlord  during  such  term  shall  amount 
to  two-thirds  at  the  least  of  the  full  improved  value'of  the 
the  thing  demised.  If  the  tenement  is  incorporeal  or  a 
reversion  or  remainder,  a  deed  is  necessary,  and  other  leases 
are  commonly  made  by  deed,  as  covanants  can  be  made  by 
deed  only.  (See  Bird  v.  Higgiruon,  S  A.  and  £.»  and  the 
P.  Ot  No.  835. 


cases  there  cited.)  In  leases  forlife  livery  of  seisin  or  some 
substitute  for  it  is  necessary. 

When  there  is  a  parol  agreement  for  a  lease,  which  would 
be  void  by  the  statute,  but  the  tenant  has  entered  in  conse- 
quence of  such  agreement,  and  done  other  acts  in  part  per- 
formance of  it.  courts  of  equity  will  decree  that  the  landlord 
shall  execute  a  lease  according  to  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ment, if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  pnrved  by  evidence. 

It  has  been  laid  down  that  ^^tever  words  are  sufficient 
to  explain  the  intention  of  the  parties,  *  that  the  one  shall 
divest  himself  of  the  possession,  and  the  other  come  into  it 
for  such  a  determinate  time,  such  words,  whether  they  are 
in  the  form  of  a  licence,  covenant,  or  agreement,  are  «rf 
themselves  sufficient,  and  will,  in  construction  of  law, 
amount  to  a  lease  for  years,  as  effectually  as  if  the  most 
proper  and  pertinent  worrls  had  been  made  use  of  for  that 
purpose :  and,  on  the  contmry,  if  the  most  proper  and  au- 
thentic form  of  words  whereby  to  describe  and  pass  a 
present  lease  for  years  are  made  use  of,  yet  if  upon  the 
whole  deed  there  appears  no  such  intent,  but  that  they  are 
only  preparatory  and  relative  to  a  fliture  lease  to  he  made, 
the  law  will  rather  do  violence  to  the  words  than  break 
through  the  intent  of  the  parties ;  for  a  lease  for  yean 
being  no  other  than  a  contract  for  the  possession  and  profits 
of  land  on  the  one  side,  and  a  recompense  of  rent  or 
other  income  on  the  other,  if  the  words  made  use  of  are 
sufiBcient  to  prove  such  a  con  tract,  in  what  form  soever  they 
are  introduced,  or  however  variously  applicable,  the  law 
calls  in  the  intent  of  the  parties,  and  moaels  and  governs 
the  words  accordingly.'  (Bac.,  Ab.,  tit. '  Lease,'  K.)  How- 
ever, the  words  '  grant,'  '  demise.'  and  'to  farm  let'  (which 
are  oommonlv  dl  used  together),  are  the  most  pn^r 
operative  words  to  constitute  a  lease  for  years. 

For  the  zeasms  stated  in  the  passage  just  qnoted,  it  is 
fVe<)uently  found  difficult  to  decide  whether  an  informal 
written  instrument  shall  have  the  operation  of  a  lease,  or 
shall  be  considered  only  as  an  agreement  for  a  future  lease. 
Much  of  the  litigation  on  the  subject  of  leases  has  arisen 
out  of  this  difficulty.  'When  a  person  agrees  to  let  pre- 
mises for  a  term,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  intended  assignee 
to  be  let  into  possession  on  executing  an  agreement  Tor  a 
lease,  either  as  a  temporary  arrangement  until  a  tease  can 
he  executed,  or  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  expense*  of  a 
lease  altogether.  But  such  a  course  is  strongly  to  be  de- 
precated, on  account  of  tho  various  questions  which  have 
arisen  in  r^nard  to  the  ascertained  time  and  execution  of 
such  agreements,  and  the  unsatisftctory  state  in  which  it 
places  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  respective  parties. 
The  tenant  has  no  security  for  bis  posseskion,  since  he  is 
Uable  to  eviction  in  an  action  at  law  {Hamerton  t.  Stead, 

3  Barn.  &  Cress.,  478) ;  nor  has  the  owner  any  summary 
means  of  enforcing  payment  of  his  rent;  for  it  is  settled 
that,  under  such  an  agreement,  no  distress  can  be  levied, 
the  landlord's  only  remedy  for  his  rent  being  an  action  for 
use  and  occupation  (Hegan  v.  Jackson,  2  Taunt.,  148; 
Dutik  V.  Htmtsr,  5  Bam.  &  Aid.,  322 ;  and  see  3  Bam.  & 

4  Cress.,  480) :  unless  indeed  rent  has  actually  been  paid 
under  the  agreement ;  invhich  case,  as  the  paymentof  rent 
creates  an  actual  tenancy  from  year  to  year  between  the 
parties,  the  landlord  may  distrain.  (4  Bythewood's  Comwy- 
andng,  by  Jarman,  331.) 

The  editor  then  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  two 
classes  of  cases,  namely,  those  in  which  instruments  of  the 
nature  of  agreements  for  leases  have  been  held  to  amount 
to  actual  leases,  and  those  in  which  they  have  been  decided 
to  be  agreements  only.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to 
state  briefly  the  general  oonclunon  at  which  he  orrins 
from  this  examination. 

*  A  comparison,'  he  says.  '  of  these  two  classes  of  casei 
will  serve  to  show  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  all  the 
decisions  upon  the  sulgeot.  The  sound  and  sensible  rule 
seems  to  be,  that  wh«e  the  paper  is  executory  in  its  terma, 
and  contains  no  words  «  present  demise,  particularly 
where  an  intention  to  execute  a  lease  is  expre^ed,  it  is  to  Le 
construed  as  an  agreement  only:  and  to  this  rule  the  later 
j  udges  have  certainly  inolined.  Much  of  the  discrepancy  in 
the  determinations  is  produced  by  the  cases  of  PooU  T. 
Benitey  and  Doe  v.  Groves,  in  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Lord  EUenborough  and  the  rest  of  the  CTourt  of 
King's  Bench  held  that  an  instrument  by  which  one  party 
agreed  to  let,  and  the  othor  to  take,  premises  on  certain 

*  D?ddM  oUtei  dilTereDce*  betweoD  the  two  In  ngud  to  npaiue,  UiM*  >•  ■ 
dUfeitmce betireeD Uw  itamp dittiM eboqembla oo kaaMi>nd •graeBiMtfi. 
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tmu,  aa4  f^nt  and  accept  a  lease,  operated  as  an  actual 
IfMise.  with  an  agreoment  to  execute  a  fltture  lease,  by  vrny  7f 
Airther  aasuranee.  The  prqfengd  principle  indeed  of  these 
•ases  is  not  at  variance  with  the  Eeneral  currant  of  autho- 
TitiM ;  for  his  loi^liip  assumed  Oat  the  instruments  con- 
tained mvda  «f  twesent  demise ;  and  if  such  had  been  the 
fuat,  thit  ease  of^  Barry  v.  Nugent  would  dearly  have  au- 
thorised his  lordship^  conclusion.  But  the  assumption 
■eems  to  be  wholly  unfounded ;  no  operative  words  of  demise 
can  be  ootlected  firom  the  instrument;  therefore  the  cases 
may  be  considered  as  overruled  by  the  later  determinations, 
which  seem  to  support  the  doctrine,  as  ably  laid  down  by 
Sir  James  Mansfield  in  Morgan  v.  Bissell,  except  perhaps 
to  far  as  the  learned  chief-justice  asserted  that  words  of 
present  demise  might  bo  controlled  by  an  agreement  to 
grant  a  future  lease ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  carry  the  rule  to 
this  extent  consistently  with  the  principle  in  the  autbovities, 
particularif  with  the  case  of  Scary  v.  Nugent.*  (4  iJythe- 
WDod,  hy  Jarman,  341.) 

The  ibilowing  is  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Bit  James  Hans- 
fldd  aboTS  raftfrred  io '  It  would  be  a  very  wise  rule,  that 
whenever  one  person  is  about  to  grant  and  another  to  t^be 
ft  lease,  until  the  lease  was  actually  executed,  no  interest 
at  bw  should  pass.  As  to  tlie  question.  What  are  usual 
eovenants?  it  is  an  endless  source  of  litigation.  I  have 
known  parties  long  hune  up  at  an  inquiry  before  a  master 
of  chancery — What  are  the  usual  covonanta?  and  it  is  the  ex- 
treme of  folly  either  to  give  or  to  take  possession  under  such 
an  agreement  till  a  lease  is  executed;  but  the  convenience 
of  parties  sometimes  requires  it'  {Morgan  d.  DouxHng  v. 
Bittett,  3  Taunt..  65.) 

Every  lease  must  contain  a  sufficient  decree  of  certain^ 
ai  to  its  begjinninf^  continuance,  and  endmg.  But  it  may 
be  made  toaetermine^  before  the  time  fixed,  by  a  proviso  or 
oondiHoii.  Id  most  modem  leases  there  is  a  proviso,  that 
if  the  rent  is  not  paid  within  a  certain  time,  and  no  sufficient 
distress  is  found  on  the  premises,  the  lessor  may  re-enter. 
Where  the  lease  is  made  to  begin  from  an  impossible  date, 
as  the  30th  of  February,  it  will  take  effect  fVom  its  delivery. 

A  lease  for'  years  may  be  made  to  commence  at  a 
future  time.  If  the  lease  is  made  at  common  law,  of  lands 
in  possession,  the  lessor's  interest  is  not  completed  till  he 
takes  possession,  for  vrithout  having  taken  possession  he 
cannot  avail  himself  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  les- 
see. But  before  he  takes  possession  he  has  an  interest, 
technically  called  an  interesse  termini,  which  he  may  re- 
lease, assign,  or  bequeath ;  hut  this  interest  is  not  capable 
of  enlargement  by  release.  If  it  is  a  lease  of  the  reversion, 
and  thelease  is  made  by  deed,  such  lease  gives  a  vested 
interest  and  passes  a  portion  of  that  reversion  to  the  lessee, 
who  thus  stands  in  the  relation  of  landlord  toa  prior  lessee ; 
but  a  reversionary  lease,  or  a  grant  of  a  lease,  to  commence 
on  a  ftitureday,  or  on  some  given  event,  Is  only  an  interesse 
termini. 

When  a  lease  is  made  by  deed,  there  are  certain  cove- 
nants implied  between  the  parties  in  the  words  usually  em- 
ployed. Thus  the  words  .'grant  or  demise'  imply  a  cove- 
nant by  the  lessor  that  he  has  a  right  to  create  the  term,  and 
that  the  lessee  shall  have  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  property 
demised.  And  the  words  'yielding  and  paying,'  in  the 
usual  reservation  of  rent,  imply  a  covenant  on  the  part  of 
the  lessee  that  he  will  pay  the  rent  iu  the  manner  men- 
tioned in  the  reservatiou.  But  the  implied  covenants  are 
restrained  by  the  expressed  covenants,  of  which  many  are 
commonly  inserted  in  formal  leases,  and  which  vary  in 
their  character  according  to  the  intention  of  the  parties  and 
the  nature  of  the  property  demised. 

The  doctrine  of  Estoppels  applies  to  leases  for  ^ears.  If 
a  person  execute  a  lease  of  lands,  for  any  term  by  tndertiure, 
in  which  he  has  no  estate  whatever,  the  want  of  which 
estate  does  not  appear  upon  the  instrument,  the  lease  will 
operate  upon  any  interest  which  he  may  afterwards  acquire 
m  the  same  lands  during  the  continuance  of  the  term.  To 
produce  this  eflbet  an  itulenture  is  necessary,  that  the  deed, 
wing  the  act  of  both  parties,  may  render  the  estoppels  re- 
ciproeaL  (Burton  On  Real  Propertj/,  890;  see  note  (£), 
Bulten  V.  Mills,  4  Nev.  &  Man.,  29.) 

The  assurance  by  which  the  whole  term  created  by  a 
lea«e  it  transferred  to  another  is  called  an  assignment,  and 
by  this  transfer  the  assignee  becomes  liable,  until  he  assigns 
to  some  other  person,  to  all  those  covenants  in  the  lease 
whiefa  are  said  to  run  with  the  land,  that  is  to  say,  those 
oovenanta  which  ue  not  personal  and  extrinsic  to  the  lease. 


But  where  the  property  is  transfbrred  for  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal term  only,  tne  transfer  is  called  an  under-lease,  and 
the  under-lessee  is  not  liable  to  Uie  original  lessor.  [Assion- 
mbnt;  AuiaNEB.] 

It  ii  not  naces8ai7,  in  order  to  make  the  assignee  liable 
to  the  covenants,  tlut  he  should  have  taken  poMession  of 
the  lands  or  pieouaes  asau;ned:  it  is  enough,  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  he  has  acquired  all  &e  interest  in  Uie  term  of 
years.  It  is  now  also  settled  that  a  mortgagee  who  takea 
a  I^al  assignment  of  a  term  is  bound  by  the  covenants  even 
if  he  has  never  taken  possession  of  the  land  or  premises,  or 
received  rent ;  and  the  rule  has  been  extended  so  far  as  to 
make  an  equitable  mortgagee  by  deposit  of  the  title-deeds 
also  liable  in  equity  to  the  covenants,  {ffilliarru  v.  Botan- 
yuet,  1  Brod.  &  Bing.,  238;  7  Sim,  149.)  The  practical 
inforence  to  be  deduced  fVom  these  rules  is,  that  a  man  should 
not  take  an  equitable  mortgage  of  a  term  of  years  by  de- 
posit of  title  deeds,  not  an  assignment  of  the  whole  term, 
if  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  liability  to  the  eorentnti ;  but  he 
should  take  an  under-lease. 

A  condition  may  be  annexed  to  a  term  of  yeaia  in  its 
creation  in  two  ways :  either  to  operate  only  if  enforced  by 
the  entry  of  the  lessor  or  his  representatives;  or  to  make 
the  lease  determine  at  once  on  performance  or  breach  of 
the  condition  itself,  without  any  additional  ceremony. 
*  Conditions  annexed  to  a  chattel  are  more  ftivoured  by  the 
law  than  those  which  tend  to  defeat  a  freehold  estate.  A 
particular  alienation  may  be  prohibited  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 
But  then  the  original  limitation  must  not  be  to  the  lessee 
and  his  assigns,  for  this  would  he  a  contradiction.  By  the 
common  law,  covenants  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee 
lelatiogto  the  land  would  in  general  run  with  it  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  benefit  of  a  condition  was  entirely  lost  by 
alienation  of  the  reversion.  This  mconvenience  was  reme- 
died by  Stat  32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  34,  which  attaebes  both  the 
benefit  and  the  obli^tion  of  conditions  as  well  as  covenants 
to  the  reversion  in  the  hands  of  a  grantee  or  assignee.  But 
still  the  benefit  of  a  condition  or  covenant  which  is  already 
broken,  and  requires  to  be  enforced  by  entry  or  action,  can- 
not be  assigned ;  nor  can  that  of  a  forfeiture  actually  com- 
mitted by  the  illegal  alienation  of  the  leasee.*  (Eiurton's 
Law  qftteal  Property,  851-857.) 

LEASE  and  RELEASE.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  re- 
leases an  account  must  be  deferred  to  the  article  Release. 
For  the  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
release  here  spoken  of  is  the  relinquishment  of  some  right 
or  benefit  to  a  poson  who  has  already  some  interest  in  a 
tenement,  and  such  interest  as  qualifies  him  for  receiving  or 
availing  himself  of  the  right  or  benefit  so  relinquished. 
(Burton's  Late  of  Beat  Ftoperty,  45.)  Before  the  passing 
of  the  Statute  of  Uses  'it  appears  that  a  lease  for  two  or 
three  years  was  sometimes  made,  and  perfected  by  entry  of 
the  lessee,  for  the  single  purpose  of  his  afterwards  receiving 
a  release  of  the  reversion.  Thus  arose  a  sort  of  compound 
conveyance,  called  a  lease  and  release,  which,  if  the  grantor 
were  seised  iu  fee  simple,  had  the  same  effect  as  a  feoffmenC 
{.Ibid.,  62.) 

When  it  had  been  determined  that  the  Statute  of  Uses 
operated  so  as  to  give  an  estate  in  land  without  entry,  a 
lease  ^or  a  year  by  bt^ain  and  sale  was  made  by  the  ven- 
dor to  the  purchaser.  A  use  was  thus  raised  to  the  bar- 
gainee, without  any  enrolment,  which  in  the  case  of  ftee- 
hold  interests  was  required  by  the  statuteof  enrolments;  and 
the  use  thus  raised  or  created  for  the  bargainee  was  cuu 
verted,  by  the  Statute  of  Uses,  into  a  legal  estate.  Thus 
the  bargainee  became  immediately  capable  of  accepting  a 
release  of  the  freehold  and  reversion:  and  a  release  was 
accordingly  made  to  him,  dated  the  day  next  afler  the  day 
of  the  date  of  the  bargain  and  sale.  The  release  made  to 
a  purchaser  who  has  an  estate  by  virtue  of  the  bargain  and 
sale  may  either  be  a  release  at  common  law  as  rererred  to 
in  the  passage  just  quoted,  or  it  may  be  a  release  under  the 
Statute  of  Use^  wnich  is  now  always  meant  when  we 
speak  of  the  conveyance  called  a  lease  and  release. 

This  conveyance  is  said  to  have  been  first  contrived  by  • 
S^geant  Moore,  at  Hao  request  of  Lord  Norris,  in  order  that 
some  of  his  kindred  should  not  know,  by  any  search  of 
public  records,  what  settlement  he  should  make  of  his 
estate.  The  validity  of  it  was  formerly  doubted.  But  it 
was  resolved  (18  Jac.  I.)  by  the  chief -justices  Montague 
and  Howard,  and  chief-boron  Tanfleld,  that  upon  a  deed 
of  bargain  and  sale  for  years  of  landf  though  the  bargainee 
never  entered,  if  afterwards  the  baiaaiAox  makes  a  grant  U 
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the  nrvenion,  reciting  the  lease,  to  diren  xom,  it  vas  a 
good  coDTe]«nce  of  the  revetrion.  {Lutmch  t.  Mitton,  Cro. 
Ja.,  604.)  And  in  a  subsequent  case,  vhere  there  was  a 
bargaia  and  sale  for  years,  fmlowed  by  a  release,  judgment 
\ras  given^ — '  that  the  lease  being  within  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  there  was  no  need  of  an  actual  entry  to  make  the 
lessee  capable  of  the  release ;  for,  by  virtue  of  the  statute, 
he  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  in  actual  pouession.'  {BarkerY, 
Keate,  2  Mod..  249.) 

Leaii*  and  release  is  now  the  most  common  Mniranoe  for 
the  transfer  of  freehold  eiUates. 

'  In  a  lease  and  leleaaob  the  lease  is  most  ^operl^  made 
by  the  woxdi  **ba^;ajn  and  atST  only,  that  all  possibility  of 
question  as  to  the  mods  ol  its  operation  may  be  exdu^ : 
but  the  leleasQ  has  commonly  a  multitude  of  words,  such  as 
**  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  release,  and  oonflrm ;"  the  varia- 
tion ot  wlrieh  according  to  eireumstancea  is  for  the  most 
,  part  more  a  matter  of  taste  than  of  importance:  and  where 
'  the  consideration  is  not  pecuniary,  the  idle  vtxds  "  bai^n 
and  sell"  are  countenanced  by  the  iosertion  of  a  nominal 
consideration,  as  of  ten  shillings,  acknowledged  to  be  paid.' 
(Burton  On  SecU  Property,  541,  542.) 

Wlien  the  conveyance  by  lease  and  release  became  a 
common  assurance,  only  a  nominal  consideration  was  men- 
tioned in  the  bargain  and  sale ;  and  it  was  held  that  even 
a  reservation  of  a  peppM^com  rent  was  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration to  raise  a  use  by  a  bu^n  and  sale  on  which  to 
ftund  a  release. 

*  The  redtal  of  a  lease  for  a  year,  in  a  deed  of  release,  is 
j^ood  evidence  of  such  lease  against  the  releasor  and  all 
claiming  under  him  (but  not  against  strangers),  without 
proving  that  there  was  such  a  deed,  and  that  it  was  lost  or 
destroyed.  Not  only  estates  in  possession,  but  estates  in  re- 
mainder and  reversion  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and 
release.  Estates  in  remaindw  and  reversion  expectant  on 
estates  for  lives  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release  ;  but 
in  coses  of  this  bind  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  releasee 
is  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  premises ;  the  proper  ex- 
pression bein^,  that  they  are  actually  vested  in  faim  by  virtue 
of  the  borgam  and  sBle,  and  the  operation  of  the  Statute 
of  Uses.  Inoorporeal  hereditamentst  snob  as  advowsons, 
t  ithes,  rents,  Sec,  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  for 
they  are  expressly  named  in  the  Statute  of  Uses,  or  com- 
prised under  the  general  word  hereditaments.*  (4  Cru. 
Diff.,  114.  115.) 

Lease  and  Rdeose  is  one  of  those  which  are  technically 
called  the  imoeent  conveyanoes,  in  oontiadistinctiott  to  those 
-vrhich  are  termed  tortious.  Thus, 

*  A  conveyance  by  lease  and  release  does  not  divest  any 
estate,  or  create  a  discontinuance  or  forfeiture.  Thus  little- 
ton  says, — "  By  force  of  a  release  nothing  shall  pass  but  the 
right  which  he  may  lawfiilly  and  rightfully  release,  without 
hurt  or  damage  to  other  persons,  who  shall  have  right 
therein,  after  ma  decease.*'  And  inasubsequent  section  he 
says,—"  If  tenant-in-toil  lets  the  land  to  another  for  term  of 
yesrs,  by  force  whereof  the  lessee  hath  possession,  and  the 
tenant-in-tail  release  all  his  right  in  the  same  land,  to  hold 
to  the  lessee  and  bis  heirs  for  ever,  this  is  no  discontinu- 
ance :  but  after  the  decease  of  the  tenant-in-tail,  his  issue 
may  enter;  for  by  such  release  nothing  passed  but  for  time 
of  the  life  of  the  tenant-in-taiL"  This  conveyance  will  not, 
for  the  same  reason,  destroy  a  contingent  remainder  :  there- 
fore if  a  person  is  tenant  for  life,  with  a  contingent  remain- 
der depending  on  his  estate,  and  he  conveys  in  fee  by  lease 
and  release,  the  contingent  remainder  will  not  be  destroyed.' 
(4  Cru.  Di^.,  1 16.) 

The  various  modes  in  which  property  in  land  can  be 
settled  by  means  of  Umso  and  reloue  belong  more  partiou- 
larlr  to  the  suUeets  of  Powntfl  and  Una. 

LEAST  SQUARBS.  HBTHOD  OF.  This  is  a  method, 
vrhicfa,  since  its  first  introduction,  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
method  of  finding  the  most  probable  trutii,  when  a  number 
of  discordant  obMirvations  have  been  made  upon  a  pheno- 
menon. The  earliest  attempt  at  anything  of  the  sort  was 
made  by  Cotes,  in  a  tract  entitled  *£stiraatio  Errorum  in 
mixta  maihesi,*  in  which  he  very  distinctly  recommends  a 
process  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  method  of  least 
squares.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cotes  proposes  his  theorem 
not  merely  as  a  mode  of  findine  a  convenient  mean  (as  was 
done  by  Legendre  and  Gauss),  out  'as  giving  positively  the 
most  probable  result  He  even  introduces  the  hypothesis 
of  observations  having  different  weights  (though  not  witii 
perfect  eonrectnees),  and  oolites  as  near  as  poesible  to  the 


assertion  afterwards  proved  by  lAplaoe.  It  will  he  wcrdi 
while  to  quote  the  passage,  as  fbllows  :—f  If  ihi  vix  quidquam 
ulteriuB  desiderari  videatur  postquam  ostensum  fuerit  qut 
ratione  Probabilitas  maxima  in  his  rebus  haberi  possit^ 
ubi  diverstB  observationes,  in  eundem  finem  instituta^ 
pauUulum  diversaa  ab  invj^em  conclusiones  exhibent.  Id 
autem  fiet  ad  modum  sequentia  exempli.  Sit  p,  locus  ob- 
jecti  alicujus  ex  observatione  primS  deflnitus,  q,  r,  s,  ejus- 
dem  objecti  loca  ex  observationibus  subsequentibus ;  sint 
insuper  P,  Q,  R,  S,  pondera  reciproc^  proportionalia  spatiis 
evagationum,  per  qus  se  diffundere  possint  Errores  e:t 
observationibus  singulis  prodeuntes,  qusque  dantur  ex 
datis  errorum  limitibns;  et  ad  puncU  p,  q,  r,  s,  intelligan- 
tur  pondera  P,  Q,  S,  et  inveniatur  eomm  grayitatis  cen- 
trum Z :  dico  punotum  Z  fore  locum  olgeeti  moam^  probo- 
bilem  qui  pro  vero  ejus  loco  tutissimS  haberi  potest' 

Legendre,  in  his  work  on  comets  (1806X  flrstdistinctij 
prop(Med  the  application  of  the  method  to  any  case,  and 
Gauss  afterwards  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  it  since  1795.  Finally,  Laplace,  in  his  'Theory  of 
Probabilities' (1814),  and  we  believe  in  a  previous  paper 
published  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,' 
showed  that  this  method  was  in  all  cases  the  one  which 
the  principles  of  that  theory  pointed  out  as  giving  the  result, 
which,  from  the  observations,  has  the  greatest  weight  of 
probability  in  its  fkvour.  The  details  and  demonstration  of 
this  method  may  be  found  iu  the  work  of  Laplace  dted*  in 
the  Berlin 'AB^nomisofaes  Jdirfauch,*  for  1834  and  the 
two  following  years,  and  in  the  treatise  (m  Probabilities  in 
the'BneydoiMBdia  MetropoUtana.' 

The  most  simple  oaae  of  this  method  has  been  in  use  as 
long  as  accurate  observations  have  been  made,  under  the 
name  of  taking  an  average  or  a  mean.  If  three  observations 
give  93,  94,>nd  98,  then  the  mean  of  the  three  is  95,  and 
if  this  be  assumed  as  true,  it  is  also  assumed  that  the  erront 
of  the  observations  were  2,  1,  and  3.  The  sumof  the  squares 
of  these  is  4  -|- 1  -{-  9,  or  1 4,  and  this  is  the  least  possible 
sum  which  can  be  thus  obtained.  If  for  example,  ve  as- 
sume anything  but  95,  say  9S'l,  the  assumed  errors  are  then 
2-1, 1-1  and  a-S,  the  squares  of  whidi  are  4-41,  1*21,  and 
8*41,  the  sum  of  which  is  14*03,  more  than  14. 

But  the  more  extended  oases  of  the  method  of  least  squares 
are  those  in  which  the  result  ia  not  simply  observed,  but 
is  to  be  determined  by  operations  upon  the  results  of  obser- 
vation. In  all  cases  the  rule  is  the  same;  namely,  that 
result  boa  the  greatest  probability  in  its  favour,  the  assump- 
tion of  which  makes  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  erroca 
the  least  possible,  provided  that  all  the  observations  ue 
equally  worthy  of  confidence.  Without  entering  into  fur- 
ther explanation,  we  shall  give  the  results  of  one  case. 

Suppose  that  A  and  a  are  to  be  determined  by  observe* 
tiou,  the  required  result  being  A -7- a  or  the  solution  of  the 
equation  ax=  K.  Suppose  also,  which  is  essential  to  the 
simple  form  of  the  method  which  we  now  give,  that  all  the 
observations,  both  of  A  and  Ot  are  made  imder  equidlr 
fovourable  circumstances.  Say  that  four  observations  ara 
made  of  each ;  those  for  a  being  q,  r,  and  9 :  those  for  A 
being  P.  Q,  R,  and  S.  If  then  all  the  observations  were 
perfectly  correct,  each  of  the  equations  p  x  =  P,  0  a;  =  Q, 
rx  =  R,  tiT  3=  8.  would  be  identical  with  ax  ts  A.  Sup- 
posing however  that  the  observations  are  discordant,  take 
what  value  of  srwe  may,  the  several  quantities  pa:  —  P, 
qcc—  Q,  rx  —  K,  ax  —  S,  will  not  be  (as they  sHould  he) 
each  equal  to  nothing.  Whatever  their  value  may  be,  the 
whole  of  each  value  will  be  error:  and  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  errors,  or 

<p  *  -  P)'  +  (g  jr  -  Q)»  -I-  (r  af  -  R)»  +  (* «  -  S)« 
must  be  made  the  least  possible  The  value  of  x  which 
satisfies  this  condition  is 

'       +  9"  +  r»  -i-  «• 

which  is  the  most  probable  value. 

The  method  of  least  squares  is  now  universally  used  in 
astronomy,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  science  in  which  so 
delicate  a  test  is  absolutely  necessary. 

LEATHER  (cuiV,  French  ;  leder,  German ;  leer,  Dutch ; 
l<eder,  Danish;  liider,  Swedish;  cuojo,  Italian;  cuero, 
Spanish ;  kmha,  Russian).  This  substance,  which  is  uni- 
versally employed  throughout  the  civilized  world,  is  pre< 
pared  from  the  sfcins  of  animals,  or  it  would  perhaps  b* 
more  correct  to  say,  consists  of  that  substance  after  it  has 
been  chemically  changed  by  the  P™^  G^SSfol^ 
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«lldtij{e  is  effeeted  by  mesns  of  a  aubstanoe  residing  in 
several  vegetable  matton,  lu  which  the  name  of  tannin  has 
been  given.  When  this  lannia,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
is  ap^ed  io  the  hides  of  animals  from  which  the  hair,  epi- 
dermis, and  any  flesby  or  fatly  parU  adherine  to  them  are 
removed,  and  which  hides  theu  consist  wholly  of  gelatin, 
also  soluble  in  water,  these  two  soluble  substances  so  unite 
chemieallyos  to  form  the  wh<dly  inaolaUe  aubstuioe  called 
leather.  rTArrNiNo.] 

Hie  leMber  manufacture  is  mm  of  great  importanee  in 
this  kingdom,  giving  employment  in  all  its  vuioua  braocbes 
to  a  very  great  number  of  parsons.  It  has  been  computed 
that  taking  into  tiie  account  tanners,  curriers,  and  dressers, 
shoemakers,  glove-makers,  harness-makers,  sadters,  and 
other  brandiOB  of  the  leather  manufacture,  there  cannot  be 
fewer  than  250,000  persons  supported  by  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. We  have  not  at  present  any  means  for  ascertaining 
the  Quantity  of  leather  made  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
yearly  average  production  in  the  three  years  ending  with 
1822  was  48,244,026  pounds;  the  averi^  production  in  the 
next  three  years  was  63,051,096  pounds,  being  an  increase 
of  30  per  rent  This  increase  is  in  great  part  attributable 
to  the  reduotion  of  the  duty  from  3d.  to  I^e/.  per  pound, 
whioh  took  place  in  1822.  In  IS30  the  duty  was  wholly 
replied,  and  we  have  thenoefbrward  no  means  for  aiicer- 
taining  the  quantity  produced  yearly.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  joined  to  the  increase 
of  the  population,  has  since  cauaea  at  least  as  great  an  in- 
crease in  this  branch  of  manufacture  as  followed  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  in  I6i2.  In  this  case  the  annual  produc- 
tion at  this  time'will  be  82,000,000  pounds,  and  the  value, 
taking  one  quality  with  another,  at  the  moderate  price  of 
It.  4a,  per  pound,  will  amount  to  5.466,000/.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  value  of  the  leather  forma  only  one-third 
•r  the  oost  of  the  articles  made  vidi  that  material,  at  which 
ealeulation  the  idtimiUe  value  of  the  manuftcture  in  this 
oountrr  must  be  16,400,000^  Some  persons  have  calcu- 
lated that  tbevalueof  the  leather — the  raw  material — forms 
only  onchfourth  part  of  the  agKregate  value  of  leather  Koods, 
and  the  manu&cture  must,  according  to  their  calculation, 
exceed  21  millions  per  annum.  Nor  will  this  amount  ap- 
pear excessive  if  we  consider  that  there  is  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  people,  however  poor  they  may  be,  who  do 
not  wear  leather  shoes  er  boots ;  that  the  use  of  leather 
gloves  is  general  among  all  but  the  labouring  class ;  and 
that  the  harness  of  horses  used  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  those 
used  for  agricultural  and  other  business  operations,  is  made 
wUh  this  material,  besides  an  endless  variety  of  things  in 
daily  use,  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  one's  mind. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  leathw  made  in  this  kingdom, 
and  of  ihe  articles  made  with  it,  is  used  at  home,  llie 
quantity  and  declared  value  of  leather,  wrought  and  uu- 
wrought,  and  the  declared  value  of  sodlery  and  harness 
exported  (almost  wholly  to  our  colonies  and  dependencies), 
in  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1828  to  1637,  were  as  follows: — 

Sadlery 
and  UuttcM. 
DedandVahis, 

89,600 

83,303 

78,321 

61.312 

53.583 

60,013 

63.095 

74,462 

94,059 

&7.938 

The  duty  on  leather,  which  was  necessarily  chained  upon 
the  weight  produced,  was  impolitic,  because  of  the  reirula- 
tions  enforced  by  the  revenue  officers  for  the  prevention  of 
fraud,  but  which  also  prevented  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  manufacture ;  and  it  was  also  unequal  in  its 
puessure,  falling  most  heavily  upon  those  who  were  least 
able  to  beur  it.  The  shoes  of  the  labouring  man  were  ne- 
cessarily made  thicker  and  heavier,  and  therefore  paid  a 
greater  amount  of  duty  than  shoes  worn  by  the  easy  closaei^ 
on  which  ground  alone  it  was  important  to  repeal  it,  but 
ttcre  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  ofleather  brought  about  since  that  repeal  is  of  far 
fereaterbeneflt  to  allclasses  than  the  simple  amount  of  the  duty. 

The  revenue  derived  from  this  manufacture  in  tht  ten 
ptBoediikg  the  tcpeal  of  th«  duty  wat-» 


1820  . 

£608,158 

1625  . 

£443,00e 

1821  . 

600,282 

1826  . 

378,97& 

1822  . 

546,503* 

1627  . 

393,516 

1823 

3^3,657 

1826 

414.863 

1824  . 

434,481 

1829  . 

396,207 
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1828 

.  1,381,542 

373,976 

1829 

.  1,338,987 

368,380 

1830 

.  1,499,003 

257,130 

1631 

.  1,314,931 

246.410 

1632 

1,407,729 

244.393 

1833 

1,652,579 

279,524 

1634 

.  1,617,421 

248.302 

1835 

.  2,104,3)8 

265,934 

1836 

.  2,042,471 

322.546 

1837 

1,647,000 

255,816 

LEAVEN.  rBRBAD.l 
LEBAD^A,  LIVADIA.  [BoKVcu.] 
LEBANON.  rSYKiA.] 
LE  BLANC.   [Blanc,  Ls.] 

LEBRUN  (or  LE  BRUN),  CHARLES*  an  eminent 
French  painter,  was  horn  at  Paris  in  1619.  His  father 
was  an  indifferent  sculptor.  The  son,  manit^ting  an  early 
talent  for  drawing,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  SimoB 
Vouet  He  however  went  to  finish  his  studies  at  Rfflne, 
where  he  spent  six  years,  during  which  time  be  diligently 
applied  himself,  under  the  guidance  of  Poussin.  to  acauire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  antique,  and  of  the  works  of 
Raphael  and  other  great  masters.  Lebrun  had  a  veiy 
comprehensive  genius,  improved  by  profound  study  of  history 
and  of  the  manners  of  different  nations.  Few  painters  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  human  mind  and  the  influence 
of  the  passions  on  the  countenance^  as  is  shown  in  bis 
'  Traiti  sur  la  Phystonomie,'  and  '  Sur  le  GataoUrB  dea 
Passions.*  In  inventim  he  has  had  few  superiors.  With 
a  lively  imagination  be  combined  great  facility  of  execution 
and  sound  judgment,  and  aimed  at  the  greatest  correctness, 
especially  in  the  costume  and  details.  His  colouring, 
particularly  in  the  flesb,  is  indifferent,  retaining  too  much  of 
the  school  of  Vouet;  his  light  and  shade  are  often  not  happily 
distributed,  and  his  foregrounds  are  generally  deficient  in 
force.  His  great  meritoblained  him  the&vor  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  appointed  bim  bis  principal  painter,  president  of  the 
newly-erected  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Grobelin  manufactory,  confeirea  on  him  the 
order  of  St.  Michael,  and  frequently  visited  his  studio  while 
he  was  ei^aged  on  the  battles  of  Alexander,  the  best- 
known  and  most  admired  of  all  his  works,  even  the  en- 
gravings from  which  give  a  high  idea  of  his  great  abilities, 
and  of  the  elevated  style  of  bis  composition  and  design. 
Lebrun  died  at  Paris  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  sevens-one. 

LECCE,  a  town  in  the  kiiurdom  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Otranto,  whiui  is  oAen  styled  also  '  pro- 
vincia  di  Lecce.'  because  Lecce  is  the  residence  of  the  Inlcu~ 
dente  of  the  province  and  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Leoce  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  one  of  the  best  built  ana  liveliest  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  with  wide  streets,  a  handsome  market-place, 
several  fine  churches,  a  royal  oolite,  and  15,000  inba- 
bilants.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  agricul- 
tural {voducls  of  the  country,  the  winoipal  of  which  are  oil. 
tobacco,  wool,  cotton,  and  gum.  Thwe  are  also  manufoo* 
lories  of  lace.  . 

The  people  of  Lecce  have  a  reputation  for  shrewdness 
and  Ulent,  and  many  of  the  natives  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  learned  professions.  Lecce  is  situated 
about  200  miles  east  of  Naples,  and  nine  miles  from  the 
Adriatic  coast,  in  a  plain  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  range 
of  hilb  which  cross  the  Messapian  peninsula  in  its  entire 
length.  A  good  road,  25  miles  long,  leads  fmm  Lecce 
across  the  peninsula  to  GiallipoU  on  the  southern  coast,  and 
another  road,  lately  finished,  leads  to  Tarantu,  from  which 
Lecce  lies  45  miles  easL  It  is  about  20  miles  south-east  of 
Brindisi,  and  neariy  the  same  distance  north-west  of 
Otranto. 

LECIOURB.  [Gbu.] 

LECYTHIDA'CB^  an  important  but  small  natural 

order  of  plants  with  singular  fruits,  and  very  large  fleshy 
flowers,  inhabiting  the  woods  of  South  America.  They  are 
regarded  by  De  Candolle  as  a  section  of  Myrtaceie,  from 
which  they  differ  in  their  leaves  being  alternate,  und  not 
dotted,  the  stamens  monadelphous,  and  extended  on  one 
side,  in  an  unusual  manner,  into  a  broad  lobe,  which  coven 
over  the  centre  of  the  flower-  Uke  a  hood. 

Among  the  plants  belonging  to  this  order  aie  the  follow- 
ing, which  deserve  particular  notice. 

1.  Lecythis  ollana,  a  tree  inhabiting  the  forests  of  Cu- 
mana  and  Brazil,  with  a  hard  woody  fcMii  as  large  as  a 
child's  head,  and  opening  by  a  lid  lUw  that  of  a  jar  nr  lum. 
It  contains  numerous  laige  seeds. 

2.  LecytM*  Zaptun^o^  a  large  Guiana  tree,  with  alternate 
oval  leaves  twelve  inches  long,  and  racemes  of  large  fleshy 
red  and  white  flowers.  The  fruit  hard,  woody,  urn* 
shaped,  and  about  four  inches  broad  by  six  inches  high;  it 
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oontains  numeroas'seeds  as  lei^  as  almonds,  and  quite  u 
agreeable  when  fresh.  They  are  Bometimes  aeen  in  the 
fruiterers'  shops  in  London,  vhere  they  are  called  Sapucaya 
nut: 

3.  ^ffr^o/AiAaftratEaa,  already  described.  [Bbrtrollstia.] 

4.  Couroujnta  gmanensiM,  or  Cannon-ball  tree.  This 
plant  takes  its  name  from  its  large  heavy  woody  fruit, 
Thich,  according  to  Aublet,  is  about  the  size  of  a  36-pound 
shot,  and  although  urn-shaped  like  the  others,  does  not  open 
by  its  lid,  but  is  broken  by  its  fall,  or  lies  on  the  ground 
till  it  rots,  before  the  seeds  can  extricate  themselves.  The 
flowers  are  very  large  and  handsome,  deep  rose  colour  and 
white ;  the  tree  is  of  great  size,  with  a  trunk  often  more 
than  two  feet  in  diameter 


Flower  ud  fndt  uf  the  CouiwpiU  {uuneiuu,  or  CAuuoa-Ur.  tieo. 


LEDBURY.  [Herbfordshirb.] 

LEDOUX,  CLAUDE  NICOLAS,  bom  at  Dormans, 
in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  ia  t7;iij,  quitted  tliu 
i-ollege  uf  Heauvais  at  the  age  of  flfleen,  und  went  (o  Paris, 
when  lis  ftk  lint  gaiavd  lUs  Uv«Lbo9d  by  sogravingi  but 


an  irresistible  inclination  led  him  to  the  study  of  architec- 
ture, with  the  principles  of  which  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted in  Blondel's  *  Cours.'  His  prepossessing  person 
and  engaging  address  availed  him  for  some  time  more  than 
hts  talents,  or  rather  procured  for  him  opportunities  of 
displaying  the  latter ;  and  he  knew  so  well  how  to  turn 
them  to  account,  that  Madame  Dubarry  appointed  him  her 
architect  in  1771.  It  was  for  her  that  he  erected  the 
elegant  pavilion  De  Loiiveciennes,  and  the  Chateau  de  St. 
Vrin,  near  Arpajon.  His  high  favour  in  that  quarter  not 
only  established  his  celebrity  with  the  public,  but  imme- 
diately procured  for  him  numerous  commissions,  both  in 
the  capital  and  the  provinces.  In  the  former  he  built  an 
hotel  for  Count  d'Hulleville ;  in  the  rue  Michel  le  Comte, 
that  of  the  Prince  de  Montmorency;  and,  besides  several 
others,  the  Hotel  Thelusson,  remarkable  for  the  vast  bridge- 
like  gateway  towards  the  street.  In  the  latter  he  built  uie 
ChSteau  de  Benonville,  near  Caen.  But  it  was  the  *  Bor- 
riSres '  of  Paris  that  afforded  bim  an  opportunity  of  aban- 
doning himself  to  his  fancy;  and  considering  the  period  of 
their  erection,  they  certainly  display  considerable  ongiiiality, 
yet  very  much  that  is  questionable ;  and  have  for  the  most 
part  the  appearance  of  being  merely  first  ideas  and  sketches, 
carried  at  once  into  execution  without  having  been  revised 
and  matured.  The  same  remark  appUes  to  the  large  folio 
volume  he  published,  consisting  of  a  treatise  on  architecture, 
illustrated  by  des^pis,  which,  though  they  display  much 
originality,  are  not  a  little  chimerical  and  extravagant.  He 
di<d  of  a  paralytic  attack,  November  19th,  18U6,  at  the  age 
of  seven  ty. 

LBDYARD,  JOHN,  a  remarkable  person  in  the  history 
of  geographical  discovery,  was  bom  at  Grolon  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire. 
Having  lost  his  father,  and  being  app«irenlly  friendless,  he 
bad  not  the  means,  if  he  had  the  wish,  to  follow  up  his 
studies.  Some  years  he  spent  among  the  Indians,  a  good 
school  of  preparation  for  his  future  toils.  He  worked  hi& 
passage  h'om  New  York  to  London  in  1771  as  a  common 
sailor;  and  in  1776  sailed  with  Capt.  Cook,  on  bi&  third 
voyage,  in  quality  of  rorporal  of  marines  While  thus  ' 
engaged  be  conceived  the  bold  scheme  of  traversing  the 
unknown  regions  of  America,  fram  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nootka  Sound  to  the  eastern  coast;  and  so  earnest  was 
he,  that  being  frustrated  in  his  design  of  reaching  the 
western  shore  of  America  by  t<ea,  he  set  out  tVom  England 
towards  the  end  of  1786,  with  ten  guineas  in  his  pocket, 
hoping  to  reach  Kamtchatka,  and  thence  effect  a  passage 
to  America.  According  to  Tucker's  '  Life  of  Jefferson,' 
this  scheme  was  suggested  to  Ledyard  by  Mr.  Jeffersou, 
then  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  who  assisted  him 
with  money.  He  traversed  Denmark  and  Sweden,  passed 
round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  cross  it  on  the  ice,and  reached  St.  Peters-, 
burg  in  March,  1787,  without  money,  shoes,  or  stockings, 
having  gone  this  immense  distance  on  foot  in  an  Arctic 
winter.  At  St  Petersburg  be  obtained  notice,  money  to  tbo 
amount  of  twenty  guineas,  and  permission  to  accompany  a 
convoy  of  stores  to  Yakutsk  in  Siberia.  But  for  some  un- 
explained reason  he  was  arrested  there  in  January,  1 788, 
by  the  order  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  while  waiting  for 
the  spring,  and  conveyed  to  the  frontier  of  Poland,  with  a 
bint  that  he  would  be  hanged  if  he  re-entered  Russia.  He 
found  his  way  back  to  England,  after  suffering  great  bard- 
ship.  Still  his  adventurous  spirit  was  unbroken;  and, 
almost  without  resting,  he  eagerly  closed  with  the  proposal 
of  the  Awciation  for  promoting  the  discovery  of  the  inland 
parts  of  Africa,  to  undertake  a  journey  into  that  region. 
Tliere  is  a  characteristic  story,  that  on  being  asked  how  soon 
he  could  be  ready  to  set  out,  he  replied,  'To-morrow  morning.' 
He  left  London,  June  30,  1768 ;  and  travelling  by  Marseille 
and  Alexandria,  reached  Cairo,  Aug.  19.  The  ardent,  per- 
severing, intelligent  spirit  of  Inquiry  shown  in  his  first  and 
only  despatches  raised  high  expectation  of  the  value  of  hia 
labours;  but  these  were  cut  short  by  his  premature  death, 
in  that  city,  of  a  bilious  disorder.  His  route  was  to  have 
been  from  Sennaar  westward,  in  the  suppoeeu  direction  of 
the  Niger,  so  that  he  would  have  crossed  that  great  conti- 
ttcut  in  its  widest  port,  traversing  Bornou  and  the  region 
lately  explored  by  Denham  and  Clapperton,  at  ri.^ht  angles 
to  their  track  fivm  the  Mediterranean.  From  his  scanty 
education  and  mode  of  travelling,  Ledyard  probably  wuuid 
have  contributed  little  to  scientific  knowledge;  but  his 
vigour  aad  aodunuwi  mental  and  bodily,  and  indUTuiinca 
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to  pain,  hatdsbifi,  and  fhttgue.  fitted  him  admirably  for  a 
geographical  pioneer;  and  nia  death,  the  fir^tof  many  lives 
sacrificed  to  African  discovery,  excited  a  stronft  feeling  of 
regret.  '  1  have  known,'  he  said,  shortly  before  leaving 
England  for  the  last  lime, '  hunger  and  nakedness  to  the 
Utmost  extremity  of  human  suffering.  I  have  known  what 
it  is  to  have  food  given  as  charity  to  a  madman ;  and  I  have 
at  times  been  obliged  to  shelter  myself  under  the  miseriea 
of  that  character,  to  avoid  a  heavier  oalamity.  MydiatresieB 
have  been  greater  than  I  have  ever  owned,  or  ever  will  own, 
to  any  man.  Such  evils  are  terrible  to  bear,  but  they  never 
yet  had  power  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose.' 

LEE,  NATHANIEL,  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
and  afterwa^  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A 
pasiion  for  the  theatre  led  him  to  appear  aa  on  actor  on  the 
London  stage,  but  he  met  with  no  success.  He  wrote  how- 
ever thirteen  tragedies,  of  which  two, '  Alexander  the  Great,' 
and  'Theodosius,'  remained  &vourites  for  a  long  time, 
though  the  first  alone  ii  now  remembered.  A  derangement 
of  mind  led  to  I^'s  tempora^  confinement  in  Bedhim,  and 
thoudi  he  was  releoaed,  he  did  not  ton^  enjoy  his  liberty. 
He  died  at  the  age  <rf  thirty-four,  having,  as  Cihber  aup- 
poaes,  been  killed  in  a  night  ramble. 

Lee  baa  been  treated  with  too  much  lenienoy  by  contera- 

EDrary  critics,  who  have  admitted  the  bombast  that  pervades 
is  works,  but  ascribe  it  to  a  wild  and  powerful  imagination. 
Now  it  teems  that  these  critics  have  mistaken  his  inflated 
woids  and  thoughts  fur  the  fruits  of  imagination,  when 
they  are  merely  common-places  dressed  up  in  extravagant 
language.  Shelley  may  be  called  a  poet  of  wild  imagina- 
tion, beoause  he  is  carried  on  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
creation  of  images,  so  rapid,  that  the  theme  of  the  poem  is 
often  lost  On  Uie  other  hand,  a  poet  of  regulated  imagina- 
tion is  one  wh^  also  with  a  oreativa  power,  has  his  creations 
at  his  own  comiuand,  and  uaea  them  to  illustrate  his  main 
subject.  Bat  extreme  exaggeration  may  arise  vrithout  much 
imagination ;  it  requires  no  more  imagination  to  describe  a 
pillar  2000  than  two  feet  above  its  proper  height,  or  a  mul- 
tiplication table  would  be  the  imagination's  highest  creation. 
On  looking  over  '  Alexander  the  Great,'  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  this  sort  of  arithmetictd  exf^eration  that  is  so 
fVeely  used ;  thus,  a  character  in  sorrow  will  command  *  all 
the  WOTld '  to  weep,  and  so  on.  The  authiv  has  thus  brought 
togeth»  a  number  of  impossible  characters,  uttering  no 
single  woni  of  true  feeling,  nor  a  phrase  in  good  taste ;  and 
a  discriminating  reader  will  not  only  feel  no  interest,  but 
find  it  difficult  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  woes  of  the  gaudy 
hooes  and  heroines.  Much  less  would  have  been  ascribed 
by  the  oritioa  to  the  strength  of  imagination,  had  the  con- 
nection between  the  words  *imu^nation'  and  'image*  been 
keptii^mind;  aconnection  which,  in  the  German  language, 
is  preserved  between  *  bild*  and  '  einbildungskraft.' 

LEECHES  (Zoology),  Hirudinids,  a  lamily  of  annulose 
animals,  or  red-blood^  worms  of  Cuvier,  which  forms  the 
fourth  ordw  of  the  Annelida  in  the  work  of  MM.  Andouin 
and  Milne  Edwards,  the  most  recent  publication  on  the 
classifioation  of  these  animals.  This  order,  ^^alled  Annelida 
ntctoria  [Annslida],  is  characterized  by  the  body  of  the 
animals  being  destitute  of  bristles  for  locomotion,  completely 
apodous,  without  soft  appends^es,  and  furnished  with  a  pre- 
liensile  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  sucker  at  each  extremity. 
The  head  it  not  distinct,  but  generally  provided  with  eyes 
and  jawa.  Cuvier,  in  the  'tUgne  Animal,*  places  the 
leeches  in  the  third  order  of  the  Annelida,  the '  Abranches,' 
and  in  the  second  femily,  the '  Abranches  tana  aoiea.'  The 
ctassiflcation  of  MM.  Andouin  and  Milne  Edwards  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Cuvier,  or  from  that  in 
the  '  Systime  des  Ann61ides,'  by  Savigny,  published  in  the 
great  work  on  Egypt. 

The  fomily  of  the  Hirudinida  comprehends  not  only  the 
leeches  properly  so  called,  which  live  by  sucking  the  blood 
of  various  animals,  but  also  includes  many  other  worms 
which  derive  their  nourishment  in  a  totally  different  way, 
and  present  corresponding  differences  in  organization.  The 
affinities  between  the  hlrudines  and  some  of  the  setiferous 
annelidans,  as  various  species  of  nereis,  lumhricus,  pla- 
naria,  &c.,  are  so  close  that  they  hardly  admit  of  being 
arranged  in  separate  orders,  and  others  of  the  leech  tribe 
may  even  be  confounded  with  some  species  of  lemsaa  or 
epizoa. 

The  antients  appear  to  have  only  known  the  moat  com- 
mon speeies  of  leech :  Aristotle  makes  no  mention  of  them. 


and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  medicine  in 
the  time  of  Hippocrates.  Pliny  describes  them  very  cleariy 
under  the  name  of  Hirudtnes  and  Sanguisugs,  and  distin- 
guishes two  species.  The  sea-leech  is  distinctly  mentioned 
by  Belon,  Rondelet,  and  by  all  the  writers  on  natural  his- 
tory since  the  revival  of  letters.  More  recently  Linns  us 
increased  our  knowle^  of  the  number  of  specieB,  <tf  wliieh 
he  describes  eight  in  the  ISth  edition  of  the  *  Syatema  Na- 
turn-'  Huller  afterwards  disoovared  five  or  six  otller^^  lo 
that  Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  the '  Systema  Nature,'  enu- 
merated fourteen  species.  Since  then,  Shaw,  Leaoh,  Du- 
trocfaet,  Savigny,  Milne  Edwards,  &o,,  have  found  many 
more,  and  the  introduction  of  new  zoological  methods  has 
caused  a  necessity  for  arranging  these  various  species  in 
different  genera,  of  which  we  shall  enumerate  those  which 
are  best  known. 

The  true  leeches  are  all  destitute  of  branchie  or  spe- 
cial organs  of  respiration,  and  this  function  has  been  sup- 
posed to  bo  effected  by  means  of  the  skin  generally,  but 
Dr.  M.  Edwards  has  recently  stated  (as  was  before  observed 
by  Cuvier)  that  '  there  exists  in  these  anuelida  a  series  of 
small  membranous  sacs,  each  of  which  rommunioates  ex- 
ternally by  a  minute  orifice  situated  on  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  body:  these  sacs  derive  from  the  numerous  vessels 
which  ramify  upon  their  pariotes  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood ;  water  penetrates  into  these  orsans,  and  seems  to 
subserve  a  true  respiratory  purpose.*  Uut  though  the  spe- 
cies of  the  family  Hirudinidn  are  not  provided  with  distinct 
branchim,  these  organs  are  found  in  a  genus  which  is  gene- 
rally associated  with  the  true  leeches,  and  which  we  will 
place  first  in  the  following  list  of  genera:  — 

1.  Branchellion  (Savigny),  Branchiobdella  (de Biainville), 
Polydora  (Often).  These  names  have  been  given  toaworm 
closely  resembling  a  leech  in  external  structure  (it  beii^ 
furni^ed  with  two  suckers),  which  is  found  parasitk  on  the 
Torpedo  in  the  Mctliterranean  and  other  seas.  The  Hirudo 
branchiatatJlfenzier),  a  species  observed  on  the^tortoise  which 
is  found  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  has  also  been  placed  in  this 
genus,  though  Cuvier  says  that  it  ought  not  to  be  aauciBtfid 
with  it 

Hirudinidffi  proper. 
Section  I. — Anterior  sucker  separated  from  the  body  by 
a  distinct  strangulation  or  neck. 

2.  Albione  (Sap.),  Puntobdella  (Leach  and fi/otn.),  charac- 
terized by'the  body  being  bristled  over  with  tubercles :  spe- 
cies all  marine ;  seven  have  been  enumerated ;  two  of  them 
are  very  common  in  our  seas :  —  1 .  Albione  verrucosa,  Hirudo 
muricata  (.Linneeus);  2.  Pontobdella  spinulosa  (Lgaeh): 
both  of  these  worms  attach  themselves  to  fish,  partieularlr 
skates ;  and  the  latter  spedes  is  commonly  known  to  fisher- 
men by  the  name  of  the  skate-sucker. 

3.  Hmmocharis  (Sav.),  Ichthyobdella  (Blain.).  In  this 
genus  there  are  eight  eyes,  the  body  is  narrow,  and  the 
jaws  scarcely  visible.  The  only  known  species  is  the  Hse- 
mocharis  piscium,  Hirudo  piacium  (Lin.),  which  lives  in 
fresh  waters,  where  it  attaches  itself  to  fish,  particularly 
Cyprini. 

Section  U. — Anterior  sucker  very  slightly  separated  from 
the  body. 

4.  (ireobdella  (Blain.),  Trochetia  (Dufrochat),  is  distin- 
guished by  having  an  enlargement  round  the  orifices  of  the 
genital  organs.  We  only  know  one  small  species  of  this 
genus,  the  Oeobdella  troehetii,  which  inhabits  our  waters, 
and  which  firequently  comes  on  land  to  pursue  the  lumbrici 
or  earth-worms. 

5.  Pseudobdella  (B/ntn.)  has  the  mouth  merely  provided 
with  folds  of  skin,  and  is  destitute  of  teeth.  Only  one 
secies  is  well  known,  the  Pseudobdella  nigra.  Hirudo 
nigra  (Lin.),  the  common  black  leech. 

6.  HBBmopis  (Sav.),  Hypobdella  (S/am.),  has  the  mouth 
furnished  with  a  few  obtuse  teeth.  Three  species  are  enu- 
merated ;  the  best  known  is  the  Heemopis  sanguisorba 
(Sav.),  Hirudo  sanguisuga  (Lia.),  the  common  horse-leech, 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  medicinal  leech,  and  wholly 
of  a  neenish'black  colour.  The  horse-leech  has  been  re- 
ported to  inflict  dangerous  wounds  by  some  observers, 
while  others  say  that  it  never  attacks  vertebrate  animals. 
M.  De  Bliunville  thinks  that  this  discrepancy  has  arisen 
from  this  species  having  been  oonfoundea  with  the  fore- 
going, the  black  leech,  which  cannot  penetrate  the  skin  of 
vertebrate  animals  for  want  of  teeth.  Both  these  leeches 
greedily  attack  the  common  earth-worm. 

7.  Sanguisuga  (iStiv.),  Jatrobdelte  (A&wi.).  Theantmor 
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«ueker  has  its  upper  lip  divided  into  several  segments.  Its 
aperture  is  transverse,  and  it  contains  three  javs,  each  of 
vhkfa  is  armed  on  its  edge  with  two  ranges  of  very  fine 
teeth,  vhich  enable  these  leeches  to  penetrate  through  the 
skin  without  makmg  any  dangerous  wound.  This  genus 
eontains  the  true  medicinal  leeches,  eight  species  of  which 
have  been  enumerated :  the  most  common  is  the  San|;ui- 
Buga  medicinalis,  Hirudo  medidnalis  (£tn.X  which  is  a 
native  of  all  our  stagnant  fresh  waters. 

8.  Bddla  (Sav.y  has  eight  eyes  and  is  destitute  of  teeth : 
one  species  is  found  in  the  Nile — the  Bdella  nilotica. 

9.  Nephelia  (Sap.),  Erpobdella  (Blain.),  has  eight  eyes, 
and  the  mouth  is  furnished  internally  with  only  three  folds 
of  skin.  Several  species  of  this  genus  are  enumerated ;  the 
most  common  is  tne  Nephelis  tessilata  (Sav.),  Hirudo  vul- 
OTiis  (Lin.).  This  species  has  often  been  confounded  with 
the  medicinal  and  other  leeches;  it  is  commonly  found  in 
fresh  waters,  and,  like  all  the  other  species  of  this  genus, 
never  leaves  the  water,  and  is  injured  by  the  contact  of  the 
air;  M  that  if  taken  out  of  the  water  it  quickly  dies. 

Section  III. — Anterior  sucker  wanting. 

10.  Clepsina  (Sav.),  Gbssopora  (Johnson),  Glossobdella 
(.Slain.).  This  genus  has  a  widened  body  and  only  a  pos- 
terior sucker ;  the  mouth  is  in  the  form  of  a  proboscis. 
Cuvier  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  species  ofth  IS  genus 
should  be  arranged  with  the  leech  family ;  they  consist  of 
little  worms  which  never  leave  the  water,  and  live  fixed  to 
the  stem  of  aquatic  plants,  from  which  they  perhaps  derive 
their  nourishment :  they  never  swim,  but  crawl  along. 

Besides  the  genera  which  we  have  enumerated,  several 
parasitic  wonns,  which  live  always  fixed  to  the  some  part  of 
some  animal,  have  been  enumerated  among  the  Hiru£nidte, 
and  have  been  arranged  by  Blainville  in  the  genus  Epib- 
della.  He  also  places  several  other  species,  which  are 
without  distinct  articulations,  in  the  genus  Malacobdella. 
There  still  remain  several  doubtful  species  of  leech,  and 
some  have  been  confounded  with  true  Planariie,  which 
differ  from  leeches  in  having  no  sucker  at  either  end. 

LEECHES,  MEDICAL  USE  OF.  Of  the  species  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  article  it  is  intended  to  treat  here 
only  of  those  of  the  genus  Sanguisuga  (Savigny),  as  they 
only  can  be  employed  for  medical  purposes.  The  same 
reason  induces  us  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  species 
S.  officinalis  (Savigny)  and  S.  medicinalis  (Savigny). 

Though  the  S.  obscura  and  S.  interrupta  might  be 
emplo^^  to  withdraw  blood,  yet  the  S.  officinalis  and  S. 
inediomalis  are  ohiefly  so  used.  The  former  is  also  termed 
the  Hungarian  or  green  leech  (Hirudo  provincialis  ofC^Ta- 
rena;  S.  meridionalis  of  Risso),  while  the  latter  is  termed 
the  (Jerraan  or  brown,  or  grey  leech,  also  the  true  English 
or  specked  leech.  The  one  species  abounds  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  while  the  other  is  a  native  of  the  north.  The  S. 
medicinalis  is  now  rare  in  England,  owing  to  the  draining 
of  so  many  of  the  ponds  and  bogs  in  which  it  formerly 
abounded.  The  same  is  nearly  the  case  in  France,  which 
used  to  be  supplied  chiefly  irom  the  district  of  L&  Brenne, 
but  now  ftom  Uie  frontiers  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  England 
derives  the  immense  number  required  mostly  from  Sweden, 
Poland,  and  Hungary. 

The  genus  Sanguisuga  is  characterized  by  having  the 
body  elongated,  the  back  convex,  the  belly  flat,  and  the 
oral  and  caudal  extremities  narrowed,  before  they  spread 
out  into  disks  or  suckers.  The  body  consislsof  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  or  more  soft  rings,  which  do  not  increase  in 
number,  but  only  in  size,  with  the  age  of  the  animal,  which 
requires  about  eight  years  to  come  to  maturity ;  and  if  it 
escape  being  devoured  by  others  which  prey  upon  it,  it  may 
attain  twenty  years.  The  anterior  or  oral  extremity  is  rather 
narrower  than  the  caudal :  it  is  provided  with  ten  blackish 
points  or  eyes,  and  a  triradiate  (not  triangular)  mouth,  fur- 
nished with  three  cartilaginous  jaws,  each  armed  with 
numerous  cutting-teeth.  The  anus  is  very  small,  situate  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  last  ring. 

The  8.  officinalis  has  a  gteea  body  or  light  blackish- 
^reen,  the  back  marked  with  six  longitudintd  bands  of  an 
iron  colour,  spotted  with  black  spots  at  their  middle  portion 
and  edge.  Xlie  belly  is  of  a  yellowish- green  tcitkout  spots, 
but  broadly  bordered  with  black.  The  segments  of  the  body 
are  very  smooth.  It  is  large,  often  seven  inches  long.  It 
lives  in  pools  and  rivers.    There  are  three  varieties. 

S.  medicinalis  has  the  body  of  a  deep  green,  its  oack 
tnarked  with  six  longitudinal  bands  of  an  iron  colour,  pretty 
elMr,  spotted  with  black  pointN  generally  tnangula*.  The 


belly  is  greenish,  tpoited,  and  broadly  bordered  with  black, 
and  the  segments  of  the  body  rough  ttom  granular  emi- 
nences.  It  inhabits  ponds  and  snuUl  lakes. 

Of  the  anatomy  or  the  leech  it  is  not  necessarr  to  say 
much.  The  skin  consists  of  two  layers,  the  external  or  epi- 
dermis, and  the  Internal  or  corium.  The  first  is  transpa- 
rent, resembling  a  serous  membrane  *  this  is  thrown  <^  from 
the  body  every  four  or  five  days.  The  corium  consists  of  con- 
densed cellular  tissue.  It  displays  the  divisions  into  rings, 
and  in  it  resides  the  colouring  matter  of  the  leech. 

The  alimentary  system  consists  of  the  mouth,  the  sto- 
mach, salivary  glands,  liver,  and  anus.  The  mouth  has  a 
triradiate  figure,  formed  of  three  equidistant  lines,  meeting 
in  a  centre,  about  the  middle  of  the  oral  disk.  Inside  are 
three  sublenticular  jaws  or  piercers,  white,  and  of  a  cartila- 
ginous appearance.  On  the  free,  curved,  sharp  mai^in  of 
each  jaw  there  are  about  sixty  small  fine-pointed  teeth 
The  alimentary  canal  consists  of  an  oesophuus,  a  long 
stomach,  with  ccBcal  sacs,  and  an  intestine.  The  oesopha- 
gus is  a  muscular  tube,  and  commences  between  tlie  inner 
angle  of  the  three  jaws  by  a  roundish  opening :  it  dilates  as 
it  approaches  the  stomach,  but  at  its  termination  it  con- 
tracts into  a  circular  aperture :  the  whole  length  does  not 
exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  stomach  occupies  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  animal,  and  is  formed  of  eleven 
compartments  or  cells.  Each  of  these  divisions,  {.e.  from 
the  second  to  the  eleventh,  gives  off  on  each  side  a  sac,  of 
which  those  of  the  last  cell  are  much  the  largest.  The  in- 
testine is  about  an  inch  in  length ;  at  the  upper  orifice  is  a 
valve,  and  at  its  lower  a  sphincter.  These  organs  can  con- 
tain nearly  half  an  ounce  of  blood ;  so  that  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  statement  that  leeches  have  been  known 
to  exist  three  years  in  water,  without  any  other  nourishment 
than  they  could  obtain  from  it ;  fbr  the  blood  is  received 
into  cells  quite  distinct,  in  the  first  eight  of  which  it  remains 
for  months,  without  undergoing  anychangeeither  in  colour 
or  fluidity :  over  these  cells  the  animal  has  a  perfect  con- 
trol, merely  allowing  so  much  nutriment  to  pass  into  the 
alimentary  canal  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  its  existence. 
This  accounts  for  the  reluctance  of  the  animal,  after  being 
used  to  abstract  blood,  to  repeat  the  operation ;  if*  not  only 
being  gorged  at  the  time,  but  provided  with  nutriment 
sufficient  to  serve  it  during  almost  a  sixth  portion  of  its 
life.  In  its  native  abode  the  true  medicinal  leech  does  not 
seem  to  take  any  solid  alimenti  but  subsists  on  the  fluids  of 
fish,  fr(^  &c. 

Leeches  are  oviparous.  The  ova  remain  in  the  uteTua 
for  some  time,  where  they  become  invested  first  with  a  se- 
rous membrane,  and  then  with  a  glutinous  fluid,  which 
remains  attached  to  them  after  their  expulsion,  and  serves 
as  a  protecting  covering  after  they  are  deposited  in  the  clay 
and  holes  of  the  sides  of  the  ponds.  The  leeches  generally 
deposit  the  cocoons  from  May  to  the  end  of  September.  It 
would  seem  that  these  animals  do  not  multiply  in  great 
abundance  unless  they  have  tasted  blood,  particularly  that 
of  cows.  On  this  account  the  leech-dealers  of  Bretaene 
drive  horses  and  cows  into  the  ponds  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  cattle  of  the  district  are  in  general  wretched-looking, 
and  the  leech-gatherers  not  much  better. 

About  five  years  are  required  before  the  leOch  attains  a 
state  of  maturity;  while  very  young  they  are  quite  unfit  for 
medical  purposes.  They  are  caught  in  various  ways,  by 
the  hand,  or  by  a  person  wading  in  the  shallow  waters  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  the  year,  when  they  adhere  to  his  naked 
legs;  but  in  summer,  as  they  have  retired  to  deeper  waters, 
a  raft  is  constructed  of  twigs  and  rushes,  by  which  a  few 
are  entangled.  Baits  are  deposited,  generally  .pieces  of 
decayed  animal  matter  or  liver,  to  which  the  leeches  resort, 
and  are  then  caught;  but  this  last  method  is  thought  to 
ii^ure  the  health  of  the  animal.  Many  sicken  and  die  on 
the  journey,  especially  during  warm  weather.  They  are  con- 
veyed either  in  ha^  or  small  barrels  with  a  canvas  cover. 

Leeches  are  subject  to  many  diseases,  several  of  which 
are  epidemic,  and  spread  in  the  troughs  with  great  rapidity. 
On  ^he  first  appearance  of  illness  the  sick  should  be  imme- 
diately separated  from  the  healthy.  Care  should  be  at  all 
times  taken  that  different  speeches  of  leeches  be  not  associ- 
ated in  the  same  trough,  for  they  prey  upon  each  other. 
The  Hasmopsis  voraxand  also  H.  nigradevour  gieedilylho 
S.  medicinalis  or  S.  vulgaris,  though  they  cannot  penetrate 
the  skm  of  vertebrated  animals. 

A  leech  may  be  known  to  be  in  good  health  if  it  be 
in  the  wmter  and  plump  when  taken  #uf  "    "  ' 
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leeofaM  are  divided  into  three  claues,  aocording  to  their 
weight :  the  flnt  not  exceeding:  thirty  grainB ;  the  secoud 
weighing  between  thirty  and  sixty  grains ;  tlie  third  fVom 
■ixtT  to  ninety.  Leeches  above  ninety  grains  ere  not  to  be 
used,  unless  specially  ordered.  In  each  prescription  the 
physician  is  reouired  to  state  what  description  of  leech  he 
intends  should  oe  used.  In  the  case  of  children  such  regu- 
lations are  highly  proper,  aa  an  excess  of  blood  abstracted 
may  easily  produce  serious  and  often  fatal  consequences. 
Leeches  vary  in  the  quantity  they  can  abstract,  from  one 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce:  mm  one  to  two  drachms  is  the 
mverage.  The  quantity  is  often  doubled  by  the  expedients 
resorted  to  after  the  leech  hot  been  removed,  either  dry  or 
wet  clothes  being  ap^ied.  or  in  many  cases  cupping-glasses, 
hut  eataplaams  of  Imaeed-meel  are  most  benefleial  where 
the?  can  be  apfdied. 

One  gTBV  or  German  leech  is  deemed  equivalent  to  two 
green  or  Hungarian  leecheq.  The  cases  requiring  or  jus- 
tifying the  application  of  leeches  are  stated  under  the  re- 
spective diseases,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  indicate  the  proper  mode  of  applying 
them.  The  leech,  though  not  so  accurate  an  index  of  the 
weather  as  ia  commonly  believed,  is  yet  sensible  of  atmo- 
spliehc  changes,  and  in  some  (probably  peculiarly  electric) 
conditiona  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  induced  to  bit&  In 
such  eases  time  ought  not  to  he  wasted,  nor  the  patient 
exposed  injuriously  or  kept  in  a  fatiguing  nosition,  but 
some  otiier  mode  of  blood-letting  should  be  mia  recourse  to. 
Moreover,  if  the  leech  be  sickly,  it  can  rarely  be  made  to 
bite.  Certain  states  of  the  patient  also  hinder  or  indispose 
them  to  bite.  Where  the  skin  is  very  thick  they  cannot 
puncture  it,  or  if  the  person  has  been  usin|)[  sulphur,  the 
exhalation  of  the  snlpburetted  hydrogen  is  disagreeable 
to  them ;  even  the  fumes  of  tobaocts  vinegar,  &c.  will 
prevent  them  biting;  also  if  grease,  salt,  or  vinegar  be 
on  the  spot  to  which  they  are  applied,  they  refiise  to  attach 
themselves  to  it.  The  existence  of  hairs  on  the  spot  seems  to 
hinder  them  from  bitin&  and  also  flrom  forming  a  vacuum  to 
suck  up  the  fluid,  on  wuefa  aecount  they  should  be  carefully 
shaved  off.  The  leeches  should  be  taken  out  of  the  water, 
uid  allowed  to  creep  for  some  time  over  a  dry  warm  cloth : 
in  the  meanirtiile  the  part  where  it  is  intended  to  apply 
them  should  be  washed  with  p/A'n  (not  perfumed)  soap  and 
vater,  then  with  water  alone,  afterwards  with  milk  or 
porter.  It  is  difficult  to  make  them  fix  themselves  on  the 
particular  spot  wished ;  but  a  leech-glass  will  generally 
effect  this,  and  is  preferable  to  holding  the  leech  in  the 
hand.  When  they  still  refuse  to  bite,  slightly  puncturing 
the  part  with  any  sharp  instrument,  so  as  to  cause  a  little 
blood  to  ooze  out,  is  a  useful  expedient:  or  if  we  pluck  a 
foalher  ftom  the  win^  of  any  bird,  and  cutting  off  tlie  end, 
allow  the  liquid  contained  in  it  to  be  dropped  on  the  spot, 
the  leech  will  bite  readily. 

When  the  leech  has  dropped  off^  it  should  be  seized  by 
the  tail  or  caudal  end,  aod'striped  between  the  floger  and 
thumb,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  disgorge  most  of  the  blood.  It  is 
proper  to  allow  it  to  retain  a  third  of  the  blood.  This  is 
preferable  to  applying  salt  or  vinegar  to  the  mouth.  It 
ftbould  then  be  placed  in  many  successive  fresh  water*,  and 
it  may  perlups  snrviva.  and  after  many  montiu  be  again  fit 
for  use. 

When  no  expedient  is  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  flow  of  blood,  it  generally  stops  spontaneously ;  but 
in  some  cases  it  continues  much  longer  than  is  proper. 
Where  the  blood  is  eithw  deficient  in  coagulating  power, 
as  happens  in  many  weak  pecsons,  or  when  it  is  in  a  very 
alkalescent  state,  and  ^e  amumen  in  too  dilute  a  condition, 
or  owing'to  the  very  vascular  state  of  the  skin  of  children, 
the  hemorrhage  is  often  troublesome,  and  in  the  case  of 
children,  who  do  not  bear  well  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  sometimes  fotal.  The  object  of  any  remedial  means 
if)  to  form  a  coagulum,  or  plug,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bleeding  vessels.  A  weak  solution  of  creosote  applied  to 
the  part  will  generally  effect  this,  or  felt  scraped  from  a 
hat,  or  gum  in  powder,  or  flour,  or  the  dust  of  the  puff- 
ball  (lycoperdon  or  bovista),  or  the  application  of  a  com> 
press  and  bandage,  tying  a  ligature,  or  touching  the  wounds 
with  lunar  cauatw.  The  patient  Should  at  the  same  time 
drink  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  or  take  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  out  of  very  cold  water. 

The  increofling  scarcity  of  leeches  renders  their  preserva- 
tion and  propagation  objects  of  primary  importance.  The 
death  of  a  vast  number  m  leeches  is  oraasioned  by  errors  in 


the  method  of  keepiDg  them.  Though  agnatic  animals,  it 
is  not  enough  that  they  be  supplied  with  water.  Thoy 
breathe  by  their  entire  surface,  and  ore  accustomed  to  change 
their  skin  every  four  or  Ave  days.  Their  body  is  covert, 
like  that  of  alt  animals  and  plants  which  inhabit  the  vrater. 
by  a  iilimy  or  mucilaginous  fluid,  which  not  only  enables 
them  to  glide  through  the  water,  but  keeps  an  aerial  stra- 
tum in  close  contact  with  their  respiring  surface.  When 
present  in  a  limited  degree,  this  mucous  secreiion  is  highly 
serviceable  to  them ;  in  excess  it  is  destruoUve.  It  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  diminish  it  vben  it  has  accumulated, 
or  to  denude  thenuetyes  entirely  of  their  old  skin,  in  water 
only.  They  must  have  some  resisting  body  to  creep  over 
or  through  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object  Some  Jeeoh- 
dealers  keep  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  troughs,  and  though 
this  is  useful  as  a  material  in  which  the  leeches  can  burrow 
in  warm  weather  (by  which  they  are  always  more  injured 
than  by  cold,  if  not  intense ;  and  it  is  their  habit  to  retreat 
to  the  deeper  waters  of  their  native  rivers  or  ponds  in  sum  - 
merX  it  is  inadequate  to  the  end.  The  best  method  seems 
the  following  recommended  by  Fee 

Into  a  marble  or  stone  trough  a  layer  of  seven  inches  of 
a  mixture  of  moss,  turf,  and  charcoal  of  wood  is  to  be  put. 
and  some  small  pebbles  placed  above  it;  at  one  extremity  of 
the  trough,  and  midway  between  the  bottom  and  the  top.  place 
a  thin  plate  of  marble  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes, 
upon  which  there  shoutd  rest  a  stratum  of  moss  or  portions 
of  the  equisetum  palustre,  or  horse-tail,  firmly  compressed 
by  a  stratum  of  pebbles.  The  trough  to  be  replenished  with 
water  only  so  high  that  the  moss  and  pebbles  should  be  but 
slightly  moistened.  A  cloth  is  to  be  kept  over  the  mouth 
of  the  trough.  This  is  imitating  as  near  as  possible  their 
natural  condition,  and  the  charcoal  not  only  aids  in  keep- 
ing the  water  sweet,  but  appears  to  prevent  the  leeches 
being  attacked  by  parasitic  animals,  to  which  they  are  very 
liable.  The  water  should  be  changed  about  once  a  week, 
and  more  frequently  in  warm  weatl»r. 

Leeches  have  not  been  observed  to  propagate  when  kept 
in  small  bodies  of  water*  but  ib  large  reservoirs,  having 
a  border  of  turf  and  rushes,  and  the  sides  vrdl  fumisbed 
with  clay,  in  which  to  deposit  the  coeobns.  Dr.  Noble  of 
Versailles  has  succeeded  in  procuring  youno;  ones.  It  has 
also  been  ascertained  in  France  that  leeches  which  have 
been  used,  if  restored  to  their  natural  haunts,  propagate 
abundantly,  and  also  become  capable  of  being  again  applied 
after  eight  or  twelve  months'  stay  in  these  congenial  quar- 
ters. 

The  great  extent  to  which  the  trade  in  leeches  is  carried 
on  renders  attention  to  this  subject  of  paramount  import- 
ance. Four  only  of  the  priuci^l  dealers  in  London  import 
7,200,000  annuaaly,  and  in  l^s  3,000,000  are  used. 

Leeches  have  sometimea  been  swallowed ;  and  in  Syria 
and  other  places  a  small  leech  is  sometimes  drank  with  the 
waters  of  the  pools,  and  by  adhermg  to  the  throat  causes 
great  suffering.  Salt  or  vinegar  is  the  best  means  of  dis- 
lodging them. 

(Johnson  On  ike  Medicinal  Leech;  Brandt  and  Ratze- 
burg,  Getreue  Darstellung  der  7%iere  ;  and  Mr.  Fereira's 
Lectures  in  Medical  Gazette. 

LEEDS,  the  principal  emporium  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures, is  the  most  populous  borough  and  market-town  in 
Yorkshire :  its  parish  is  co-extensive  with  the  borough.  It 
is  situated  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  liberty  of  the  honour 
of  Pontefhiet,  and  in  the  wapentakes  of  Skyrack  and  Mor- 
ley.  Under  theReform  Act  it  sends  two  members  to  pariia- 
ment.  Its  population  in  1831  was  123,393,  and  the  number 
of  10/.  houses  6683.  Under  the  Municipal  Ac^  the  borough 
has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  is  divided  into  12  wards,  has 
16  aldermen,  and  48  councillors.  It  is  186  miles  north- 
north-west  of  London;  40  miles  north-east  of  Ihnchester. 
33  miles  north  of  ShefBeld,  and  24  miles  south-west  of 
York. 

The  township  of  Leeds  comprises  3050  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  71,602  persons;  the  out-townships  of  the  parish 
are  Armley,  Beeston,  Bramley,  Chapel-Allerton,  Farnley, 
Heodingley  with  Burley,  Holbeck,  Hunslet,  Pottemewton. 
and  Wortl^,  wbich  oomprue  21,766  acres  and  a  population 
of  51,791.  Tbe  hamlets  of  Coldootes.  Osmondthorpe,  Skel- 
ton,  and  Thomes,  which  lie  at  the  west  end  of  the  bcumigh, 
are  comprehended  in  it ;  they  are  in  the  iwisb  of  Whit- 
kirk,  but  from  Ume  immemorial  they  have  been  ecelesias- 
tioall^  included  in  the  parish  of  Leeds. 

Hutorjf.-~li  is  highly  probable  thafr-Leeds  wai  a  Romaii 
Digitized  by  LjOOQTC 
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atation ;  for  Roman  leiuains  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  The  great  road  IVom  Tadcaster  (Calcaria) 
to  Manchester  (Mancunium)  passed  through  this  place. 
The  district  was  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Saxons,  end  the  sea-kings,  or  pirates,  from  Scandinavia  and 
the  Baltic  The  North-men  effected  the  subjugation  of  the 
district  about  the  jear  850  ;  and  it  vbs  again  conquered  by 
the  Saxons  previous  to  the  Nonnan  Conquest  The  remains 
of  a  Danish  fortification  near  Armle^,  and  various  other 
tBmains,  both  Daniih  and  Saxon,  aufllnently  attest  the  above 
cireomataiicei. 

The  appeUatim  Loidit  (Leeds)  is  Saxon ;  derived  either 
ilrom  Lota,  a  people,  or  Xottft*.  the  name  of  the  first  Saxon 
possessor.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  place  in  Saxon  times, 
except  that  streets  existed  on  the  site  of  some  of  the  present 
Btreets.  It  is  mentioned  in  '  Domesday  Book'  (see  p.  127, 
Bawdwen's  translation),  from  which  notice  it  appears  rather 
to  have  been  an  agricultural  than  a  manu&ctnring  district. 
Soon  after  the  (inquest  Leeds  passed,  together  with  other 
valuable  northern  possessions,  into  the  hands  of  the  De 
Xjacies.  (Bsadfoiid;  Fontkfract.]  The  castle  of  the 
Paganells,  who  held  the  place  under  the  De  Lacies,  was 
besieged  by  Stephen.  After  the  Paganells,  the  manor 
was  held  by  several  successive  lords ;  it  then  reverted  to 
the  crown,  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by  a  body  of  ia- 
cUvidu^s,  and  baa  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  successive 
proprietors,  who  bold  their  court-leet,  and  are  vested  with 
the  usual  manorial  privileges.  We  learn  from  Leland  that 
in  his  time  Leeds  was  considerably  less  than  Wakefield, 
and  Lord  Clarendon  (in  1642)  speaking  of  Leeds,  Halifax, 
and  Bradford,  calls  them  *  three  very  populous  and  rich 
towns  depending  wholly  upon  clothiers.'  Perhaps  no  very 
definite  time  can  be  named  as  the  commencement  of  manu- 
factures at  Leeds,  but  we  may  judge  flrora  the  efforts  made 
about  the  oommeacement  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  the 
various  accommocUtion^  required  an  increasing  pq>ula- 
tion,  that  such  eflbrts  were  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
commencement  of  its  manufacturing  activity.  In  1638 
X«eeds  had  to  furniGh  its  proportion  of  ship-money ;  the 
town  also  participated  in  the  conflict  between  Charles  qnd 
the  parliameat, — it  suffered  under  several  severe  visitations 
of  the  plague, — and  in  1644-5  more  than  one-firth  of  its 
population  perished.  At  this  time  the  place  was  almost 
deserted,  the  markets  were  removed  to  a  distance  from  the 
town,  and  grass  grew  in  the  streets.  The  first  charter  was 
granted  by  Charles  I.;  the  second,  by  C^iarles  II.,  was 
g-ranted  on  the  petition  of  the  merchants,  cloth-workers,  ■ 
and  other  inhabitants,  to  protect  them  from  the  great  abuses, 
defecta,  and  deceits  discovered  and  practised  by  fraudulent 
penons  in  the  making,  selling,  and  dyeing  of  woollen 
cloths.  This  charter  also  granted  the  usual  municipal ' 
powers  and  privileges.  Tbe  fhnds  of  the  corporate  body 
vere  never  great.  Of  late  years  the  town  has  continued  to 
iraprofve  rapidly,  and  it  possesses  all  the  local  establishments 
requuiite  for  a  large  commercial  community,  as  well  as  the 
institutions  and  societies  necessary  for  supplying  [the  wants 
and  advancing  the  interests  of  its  labouring  population. 
In  1808  W.  Hutton,  the  antiquary,  passed  through  the 
town,  and  after  witnessing  its  internal  elements  of  wealth, 
and  its  natural  advantages,  he  remarks  of  it,  *  Leeds  is  rising, 
and  will  continue  to  rise  except  checked  by  a  jutt  and  ne- 
cessary war.  The  river,  having  been  made  navigable,  gives 
an  easy  access  to  the  markets.  The  number  of  elegant 
buildings  recently  erected  shows  what  they  have  been  able 
to  accomplish;  but  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
will  perfbrm  future  wonders.  Coou  fortune  stamps  the  place 
her  own.' 

Situation  and  Inland  Communication.— laoAa  is  situated 
on  the  ilope  and  partly  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  rises 
from  the  north  bank  of  the  Aire,  and  from  the  top  declines 
to  the  east,  west,  and  north.  The  northern  and  southern 
parts  are  connected  by  a  freestone  bridge,  over  which  the 
traffic  is  very  great*  suspension  bribes  erected  over 

the  river,  the  first  in  1827,  ana  the  second  in  1832,  form  a 
oonaeotion  between  the  town  and  its  most  populous  suburbs. 
Th^  are  of  a  novel  and  simple  eonstruction.  Instead  of 
chains,  the  usual  mode  of  suspension,  two  strong  cast-iron 
arcs  span  over  the  whole  space  between  the  two  abutroents. 
The  BUBpending  arch  is  1 S2  feet  wide,  spanning  over  tbe 
river  Aire  ana  the  towing-path ;  there  is  besides  a  small 
land  arch  of  stone  on  each  side.  The  total  length  of  one  of 
these  bridges  is  '160  feet,  and  the  span  of  tbe  suspension 
arch  1 12  feet ;  the  width  tii  the  bridge  is  3$  feet  The  di- 
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mensions  of  the  other  bridge  are  rather  lees.  Tbe  Victoria 
Bridge,  from  Sandford  Street  to  the  canal  dock,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  a  company  of  proprietors,  with  a  capital  of  20,000^ 
Its  arch  is  80  feet  span,  and  45  feet  broad  within  tbe  bat- 
tiements :  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  May,  1837.  Leeds  is 
admirably  situated  fbr  trade,  being  placed  in  tbe  heart  of  tbe 
inland  navigation  of  the  county.  It  communicates  with 
the  eastern  seas  by  means  of  tlie  Aire  and  (^der  Naviga- 
tion to  the  Humber,  and  westward  by  the  Leeds  and  liver- 
pool  Canal  with  the  Mersey.  Tbe  warehouses  of  the  Aire 
and  Colder  Company  are  of  great  dimensions,  and  snited  to 
the  immense  traffic  to  which  they  are  auxiliary.  A  second 
communication  to  the  east  is  formed  by  the  Leeds  and  Selby 
Railway,  which  has  now  been  in  tnceessfal  operation  se- 
veral year^  and  to  whieh  a  line  of  continuation  is  in  pro- 
gress to  Hull.  A  similar  means  of  communication  westward 
will  soon  exist  in  the  line  of  railway  now  in  the  course  of 
formation  between  Leeds  and  Manchester.  Indeed  it  is 
evident  that  Leeds  will  shortly  be  the  great  northern  centre 
of  these  rapid  modes  of  transit ;  for  the  North  Midland 
Railway  will  proceed  from  Leeds  directly  southward,  and 
be  connected  with  the  main  Une  toLtmdon ;  while  the  York 
and  NorUi  Midland  will  proceed  northwards  and  connect 
Leeds.  York.  Newcastle,  and  Edinburgh. 

ManttfaeUirea. — ^The  principal  manu&cture  of  Leeds  is 
woollen  cloth.  There  are  a  few  wonted  spinners  and  ma- 
nufacturers, but  tbe  chief  seats  of  the  worsted  trade  are 
Halifax  and  Bradford.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  in  tbe 
clothing  district  extending  westward  from  Leeds,  and  even 
to  the  confines  of  Lancashire,  nearly  6000  master  clothiers, 
who  employed,  besides  their  wives  and  children,  30,000  or 
40,000  persons.  But  the  number  of  these  small  domestic 
manufiicturers  has  diminished  exceedingly,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  and  extension  of  tbe  factory  system. 
Still  there  are  immense  numbers  of  clothing  hamlets  and 
villages  where  the  first  stages  of  the  operations  are  emied 
on,  as  spinning,  weaving,  and  fulling.  The  dothiers  are 
generally  men  of  small  capital,  who  have  a  li^e  &rm  or 
some  other  occupation  independent  of  tbeir  manufiicturing 
operations.  Tbe  introduction  of  machinery  during  the  pre- 
sent century  has  caused  the  erection  of  extensive  factories, 
in  which  the  whole  process,  from  the  breaking  of  the  wool 
to  the  finishing  of  the  cloth  fijr  the  consumer,  is  carried  for> 
ward.  (MacCuUoch's  Staiistical  Aeeount  qf  the  British 
Empire,  vol.  ii.,  p.  57.)  Till  witiiin  the  last  thirty  years 
Yorkshire  produced  only  the  coarser  kinds  of  cloth.  The 
present  improved  qualities  of  its  goods  are  the  result  of  tbe 
skill  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  William  Hirst,  himself  an 
humble  manuihcinrer,  who  introduoad  such  improvements 
as  mahle  Yorkshire  to  entw  into  competition  with  tbe  su- 
perfine qualities  of  the  West  of  England  doths.  Ihough 
the  spinning  of  worsted  and  the  manufketore  of  wwstod 
stuffs  is  not  extensively  followed  at  Leeds,  vast  quantities  of 
these  good^  are  brought  there  to  be  dyed  and  finished; 
these  are  chiefly  purchased  in  tbe  undyed  state  at  Bradfbrd 
and  Halifax.  [Bradford;  Halifax.]  Tbe  localities 
of  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufbctures  in  Yorkshire  are 
—for  woollen  cloth,  Leeds  and  Huddersfleld;  for  worsted 
stuffs,  Bradford  and  Halifax ;  and  for  blankets  and  carpets, 
Dewsbury  and  Heckmondwike.  (MacCuUoch's  Statistical 
AeccMnt  the  British  Empire,  vol.  ii-,  pp.  50, 5 1 .}  The  dye- 
houses  and  dressing-shops  at  Leeds  are  very  extensive.  In 
these  establishments  both  the  woollen  and  worsted  goods 
are  finished  after  being  purchased  in  the  rough,  at  the 
cloth-balls  and  piece-halls  of  the  towns  named.  The  mills 
at  Leeds  for  the  spinning  of  flax  for  canvas,  linen,  sacking, 
thread,  &&,  are  very  extensive ;  there  are  also  large  manu- 
factories of  glass  and  earthenware.  These  and  the  other 
operations  of  the  district  are  facilitated  by  tbe  abundant 
supply  of  coal,  produced  from  tbe  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town.  Tbe  number  of  steam-engines  employed  is  at 
present  estimated  at  300,  with  an  aggregate  power  of  5500 
horses. 

The  Cloth-Balis.— Tbe  largest  but  at  the  some  time  the 
plainest  buildings  in  Leeds  are  the  cloth-halls.  The 
Coloured-Cloth  Hall  was  built  in  1758;  tbe  White-Cbth 
Hall  in  1775.  Previous  to  1711  the  cloth-market  was 
held  in  an  open  street ;  a  ball  was  then  built,  which  was 
used  till  1755,  but  it  was  abandoned  when  the  present 
buildings  were  erected.  In  the  cloth-halls,  the  principal 
sales  of  woollen  cloths  in  their  rough  state  from  the  coun- 
ti7  manufacturers  to  tbe  merchants  are  effected.  The 
Coloured-Cloth  fiall  it  a  quadiw^lubuilding.  127^ 
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yatdi  long  (uid  66  broad;  divided  into  six  departments, 
which  are  called  streets.  Each  street  contains  two  rows  of 
stands,  and  »ch  stand  measures  22  inches  in  front,  and  is 
inscribed  vith  the  name  of  the  clothier  to  whom  it  belongs. 
The  original  cost  of  esch  stand  wss  3/.  3*. ;  this  price  ad- 
vanced to  as  much  as  24/.  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  but  it  has  now  fallen  even  below  its  ordinal  value ; 
not  owing  to  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  manufhctured 
goods,  but  to  the  greatw  preralence  of  the  factory  system 
over  the  domettto  s^tem  of  mannftetvrinK-  An  additional 
story  erected  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Colouied-Cloth  Hall 
is  used  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  ladies*  cloths  in  their  undyed 
stale.  The  White-Cloth  Hall  is  nearly  as  laige  as  the  Co- 
loured-Cloth Hall,  and  is  built  on  the  «ame  plan ;  the  price 
of  its  stands  hu  undei^ne  similar  fluctuations  to  those  of 
the  other,  arising  from  the  same  cause.  The  markets  for 
mixed  and  white  cloths  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays, 
on  which  days  only  the  merchants  are  permitted  to  buy  in 
the  halls.  The  time  of  sale  ia  the  forenoon,  and  oommenoes 
by  the  ringing  of  a  hell,  when  each  manufacturer  is  at  his 
stand,  the  merchants  go  in,  and  the  sales  commence.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  the  bell  warns  the  buyers  and  sellers 
that  the  market  is  about  to  cloae,  and  in  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  bell  rings  a  third  time,  and  the  businesa  of  the 
day  is  terminated.  Finea  are  exacted  ftom  all  who  continue 
in  the  hall  after  this  time.  The  White-Ch>th  Hall  otiens 
immediately  after  the  other  is  closed,  and  the  transactions 
are  carried  forward  under  similar  resulationa.  The  cloth  is 
brauf^ht  to  the  halls  in  the  unftniBhed  state,  and  it  ia  dressed 
under  the  direction  of  the  merchants. 

Markets,  Police,  — ^The  Commercial  Buildings  may  be 
considered  as  an  Exchange  for  the  merchants.  The  form  ia 
a  parallelogram,  with  tb«  south-western  comer  rounded. 
This  portion  is  formed  into  a  spacious  portico,  which  has 
considerable  architectural  beauty.  The  entire  edifice  is  of 
stone.  Until  1 823,  the  markets  of  Leeds  were  held  chiefly 
in  streets  and  thoroughfares,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  re- 
sidents and  passen^rs.  At  present  the  various  markets 
are  exceedini^y  nommodious,  and  equal  to  the  supply  of  all 
the  wants  of  the  dense  population.  The  Free  Market  occu- 
pies an  area  of  97A8  square  yards ;  the  Central  Market  is  a 
spacious  corered  building,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  town.  It  has  a  handsome  elevation  in  the 
Grecian  style.  It  was  erected  b^  a  company  of  shareholders, 
and  cost  3d,000f.  The  area  is  divided  into  three  walks,  with 
stalls.  The  streets  or  alleys  round  the  market  are  occupied 
chiefly  by  butchers.  The  South  Market  was  also  erected 
by  a  body  of  proprietors:  it  is  chietly  used  for  the  leather 
feirs,  of  which  eight  are  held  annually.  The  Com  Exchange 
is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  town.  The  chief  features  of 
its  elevation  are  two  Ionic  columns  in  antis,  which  support 
an  entablature  and  pediment,  and  a  small  bell  turret  is 
raised  above  the  whole.  Between  the  columns  is  a  niche 
vith  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  which  was  restored  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation,  and  removed  ftom  the  antient 
moot-hall  to  its  present  situation.  The  corn  market  ia  held 
every  Tuesday,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one.  The 
banks  of  Leeds  are  numerous,  and  have  always  offered  those 
facilities  so  needful  to  the  prosperity  of  a  commercial  town. 
The  court-house,  underwhich  is  the  prison  and  police  oflice, 
was  completed  in  1813.  In  it  the  quarter-sessions  and  the 
petty  sessions  for  the  borough  are  held.  The  Michaelmaa 
seasiona  fur  the  West  Riding  are  also  held  here.  The  gaol 
affords  no  opportunity  for  the  classification  of  priaoners, 
and  has  only  a  small  airing-yard.  A  new  borough  gaol  is 
however  contemplated.  Theeavalrybarraekiare^ustwithin 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  township.  The  buildings  and 
the  parade  ground  occupy  more  than  eleven  acres  of  land. 
This  eatabliahment  was  provided  by  the  government,  at  a 
cost  of  about  28,000^.,  granted  in  1819  and  1820.  The  work- 
house is  a  large  and  well-conducted  establishment,  now 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  twenty  guardians.  The 
present  management  is  in  no  d^ee  inferior,  as  regards  the 
comforts  of  its  inmates,  to  what  it  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  when  it  was  visited  by  Howard,  and  called 
forth  his  commendations.  The  other  establishments  con- 
nected with  the  economical  and  general  police  of  the  town 
are  the  water-works,  tiie  gaS'Wor&,  and  the  fire-engine  es- 
tablishments. Water^works  have  existed  in  the  town  since 
1694.  In  17S4  fiirther  measures  were  taken  to  supply  the 
increasing  wants  of  the  population.  In  1790  efforts  were 
again  nude^  but  all  these  nave  been  inefficient,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  water  is  not  only  indillerent  in  quality. 


but  in  quantity  is  only  eqail  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  de- 
mand. An  act  was  however  obtained  in  1837,  and  works 
are  in  progress  which  seem  to  promise  a  full  supply.  The 
town  was  badly  and  partially  lighted  with  oil  lamps  to 
1828,  in  which  year  it  wa«  lighted  with  gas.  A  new  com- 
pany was  formed  in  1634,  and  from  the  competition  conse- 
quent on  the  existence  of  two  gas  companies,  it  ii  now  very 
efllciently  lighted.  The  town  contains  good  public  hatha. 
The  building  has  a  neat  elevation,  adorned  with  lonio  ctJ- 
lumns  and  pilaaten.  There  ia  also  a  capacious  iwimming- 
bath  adjoining  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal.  The  fire- 
engine  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  town  are  weU 
kept  up,  and  are  in  every  respect  creditable  to  the  insunuiee 
oompaniea.  The  savings'  bank  has  a  large  number  of  de- 
pwitoN,  and  the  nrovi&nt  institutions  are  numerous  and 
well  sustained ;  tney  take  the  usual  forms  of  benefit  so- 
cieties, annuity  societies,  and  widows*  ftind  societies.  The 
places  of  public  amusement  are  the  theatre  (a  plain  bnild- 
mgX  whi«i  is  not  much  encouraged,  the  assembly-rooms, 
and  the  music-hall,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  used  for  va- 
rouB  public  purposes.  An  elegantly  proportioned  concert* 
room  and  a  well  appointed  news-room  are  provided  in  the 
Commercial  Buildings.  The  tamperanoe  societies  in  Leeds 
have  accomplished  a  great  moral  change  in  the  habits  <^ 
many  of  the  industhous  classes.  The  late  establiihnmit  of 
a  day  police  has  been  attended  iriUi  the  e^t  of  ridding 
the  bonn^[h  of  disorderly  persons. 

Charitable  Itutitutiom,  Tnuta,  The  Leeds  In- 
firmary was  established  in  1767,  since  which  time  great 
additions  have  been  made  to  it,  and  it  now  possesses  accom- 
modations for  more  than  150  in-patients.  This  institution 
is  secured  from  the  too  near  proximity  of  other  buildings 
by  the  purchase  and  presentation  of  4000  square  yards  of 
building-ground,  by  R,  Fountavne  Wilson,  Esq.  To  the 
same  gentleman  Leeds  is  indebted  for  other  munificrat 
acts.  The  subscriptions  and  collections  in  support  of  the 
Infiitnary  amount  to  about  2500/.  annually ;  the  rest  of  the 
income  u  derived  flrom  legacies  and  benenetions,  firam  the 
dividends  of  3000/.  stock,  and  from  certain  sharei.  The 
number  of  in-patients  who  participated  in  the  beneflta  of 
the  infirmary  in  1835  was  1608,  and  of  out-patienti  S904. 
The  House  of  Recovery,  for  the  reception  of  persons  at- 
tacked by  infectious  fevers,  may  be  considered  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Infirmary,  and  it  is  supported  by  similar 
means.  Out  of  179  patients  who  entered  it  in  1834,  137 
were  cured.  The  Dispensar}-  relieves  about  3000  patients 
:  per  annum,  at  an  expense  of  about  600/.  The  other  medical 
charities  in  Leeds  are  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  the 
Lying-in  Hospital. 

Respecting  the  trusts  in  the  hands  of  'the  Committee  of 
Pious  Uses,^ nothing  very  aatisfhcbuy  or  definite  ia  known, 
except  to  those  who  act  as  trustees.  It  is  a  subject  ttf  com- 
plaint that  no  correct  list  of  ^e  trustees  ia  accessible  to  the 
public ;  neither  is  the  nature  of  the  property,  ita  value,  or 
Its  application  thoroughly  known.  The  Charity  Commis* 
sioners  obtained  an  inventory  of  the  property  about  ten 
years  ago,  but  it  has  altered  much,  both  in  amount  and 
description,  since  that  time.  One  of  these  trusts  for  the 
repair  of  highways  in  and  near  Leeds  ia  of  considerable 
amount,  but  the  stock  varies  according  to  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  committee  to  the  different  townships. 
Hiere  is  also  a  trust  for  the  poor,  which  is  laid  out  in 
clothing,  and  distributed  at  Christmas.  The  estates  of  the 
free  grammar-school  are  vested  in  the  committee,  and  the 
property  [of  several  othor  diarities.  Harrison's  hospital 
was  endowed  in  1663.  and  its  ftinds  hare  since  been  aug- 
mented b^  various  bequests.  Jenkinson'a  almshouses; 
founded  with  money  bequeathed  in  1643,  provide  a  resi- 
dence for  eight  poor  and  aged  persons.  Certain  rents  are 
also  distributed  by  the  will  of  the  founder  among  the  aged 
poor  of  Leeds.  Several  augmentations  have  been  made  to 
the  funds  of  this  charity  by  later  bequests.  Potter's  hospital, 
endowed  in  1729,  provides  for  the  reception  often  antient, 
virtuous,  poor,  necessitous  widowa;'  the  income  of  this 
charity  has  also  been  increased  by  later  endowments.  The 
sources  of  posthumous  charity  are  considered  to  amount  to 
more  than  5,000/.  a  year:  in  addition  to  this  amount,  up- 
wards of  6000/.  a  year  are  distributed  in  the  town  and  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  for  the  support  of  local  charities ; 
and  besides  this  large  subscription  for  1o<m1  institutions, 
the  inhabitants  of  I^ds  are  among  the  most  munificent 
contributors  to  the  various  county  charities  and  institutiona 
for  the  support  or  education  of  tiio«r^ho  labMit  undMf 
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pbyneal  inflrmitiet.  The  smsller  eharitiei  of  Leeds  are 
the  Benevolent  Society,  and  the  clotbtng,  vUiting,  soup,  and 
other  oharitiea.  In  erery  large  town  BasUtance  of  this 
natun  ia  called  for,  either  under  eireunutancefl  of  periodical 
and  fiHmeeii  ^eaenee  and  ^fBcnlty,  or  for  extraordiuaiy 
and  tmlooked-fbr  calamities. 

Place*  qf  Worthip.—The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  is  now  (1839)  being  rebuilt  upon  its  antient  site. 
The  late  building  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  io  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  and  enlarged  during  the  reigna  oi 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.    The  old  vicarage-houae  was  pulled 
down  in  1S23  to  make  room  for  the  Free  Market,  when  a 
la^e  and  handsome  mansion  was  purchased  in  a  very  salu- 
brious part  of  the  town.   The  vicarage  is  worth  upwards  of 
1300/.  per  annum.   In  consequence  of  the  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings at  a  contested  election  for  the  office  of  vicar  in 
1 748,  the  patronage  was  vested  in  twenty-flve  trustees.  The 
viearial  tithes  were  eommuted  in  1S23  for  500f.  a  year,  aris- 
ing ftom  14,000/..  one  half  of  which  was  the  gift  of  R.  F. 
IVilson,  Esq.,  and  the  other  half  was  raised  by  subscription. 
St.  John^  enurch  was  neeted  and  endowed  at  the  sole  cost 
of  Jobn  Harrison,  Esq.  This  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
and  is  now  worih  375/.  per  annum.   Trinity  church  was 
built  by  subscription,  and  endowed  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Robinson,  the  nephew  of  the  above-named  John  Harrison, 
and  whose  oharities  were  also  very  numerous.   The  other 
Episcopal  places  of  worship  in  the  town  are  St.  Paul's,  Sl 
Jamess,  Christchurch,  St.  Mary's,  St  Mark's  (the  three 
latter  built  under  the  Million  Act),  and  St.  George's 
church;  the  last  was  erected  in  1837,  and  the  entire  coat  of 
the  building  and  endowment  was  defrayed  by  tubscriptioni^ 
amounting  to  more  than  1 1,000/.   The  townships  of  Huns- 
let,  Holbeok,  Bees  ton,  Armler,  Worlley,  Farnley,  Heading- 
ley,  Kirkatall,  Biamley,  and  Chapel  Allerton  have  also 
eniscopal  chapels,  and  most  of  them  several  dissenting 
places  of  worship.   The  Catholics  have  two  chapels  in 
Leeds,  and  have  lately  erected  a  most  splendid  structure, 
to  which  the  name  of '  St.  Ann's  Catholic  Church'  has  been 
given.   *  The  interior  of  this  church  consists  of  a  nave  and 
side  aisles;  its  inside  dimensions  are  100  feet  6  inches  long 
by  S8  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  the  outside  extreme  extent, 
including  the  tower,  is  124  feet  6  inches.   "The  tower  and 
•pile  rise  to  the  height  of  ISO  feet.    It  is  built  in  the 
•Cyle  of  arehiteetnre  whiidi  prerailed  during  the  fifteenth 
fsentury.   The  aooommodatioiu  in  the  body  of  the  church 
are  for  600  persons,  with  sufficient  room  fw  200  other 
sittings  to  be  fixed  at  a  fliture  period ;  and  in  the  gallery, 
which  is  a  ilront  one,  and  very  spacious,  200  sittings  are 
provided.'  {Leeds  Marcury,  Oct.  27,  1838.) 

There  are  32  dissenting  chapels  in  Leeds.  The  Wesleyans 
have  six  chapels,  two  of  which  are  the  largest  and  hand- 
■omest  chapels  in  the  kingdom,  and  each  contains  3000 
sitUnes.  The  Warrenitea,  a  sect  who  have  separated  team 
the  Wesleyans,  have  four  chapels.  The  New  Connexion 
Methodists  have  three  chapels ;  the  Primitive  Methodists 
have  two;  the  Female  Revivalists  have  two.  The  Inde- 
pendent^ a  very  numerous  and  influential  body,  have  seven 
i^pel^  two  of  which  are  very  costly  in  their  accommoda- 
tions. Tbn  Unitarians  have  two  chapels,  in  one  of  which 
Pr.  Prieatlay  officiated  during  the  earlier  period  of  his 
ministry.  The  Baptists  have  two  chapels.  The  Ingham- 
ites,  a  sect  which  originated  at  Leeds,  and  which  approach 
in  their  faith  to  the  moderate  Calvinists,  have  one  ehapel. 
The  Friends,  the  Swedenborffians,  and  the  Boulhcottians 
have  also  each  a  place 'of  worship. 

In  1835  'the  Leeds  CJemetery*  for  the  use  of  persons  of 
all  religious  denominations  was  opened.  It  is  situated  near 
Woodbouse  Moor,  and  occupies  ten  acres  of  land.  The 
ground  is  laid  out  in  walks  and  grassy  lawns,  and  shaded 
vrith  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  'The  same  person  is 
registrar  and  chaplain,  and  he  and  the  sexton  reside  in 
honsaa  adjotning  to  and  forming  part  of  the  principal  en- 
tranoa.  In  the  centre  of  the  cemetery  is  an  elegant  chapel. 
The  groimds  ailnd  apace  for  14,000  graves  in  addition  to 
the  vaults  tinder  the  chapel,  and  an  intended  arcade  to 
eonsist  of  a  range  of  48  spacious  vaults,  which  may  be  snb- 
4iTided  to  suit  purchasers. 

8ehool9  and  Scientific  Inttitutiont.—Tho  free  grammar- 
school  of  Leeds  was  first  endowed  by  the  Rev.  Sir  William 
SheaSeld,  in  1552,  but  it  has  received  many  subsetiuent  en- 
dowments from  various  individuals.  In  1624  Jobn  Harrison 

eve  the  present  site,  and  the  former  edifice  was  erected  at 
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in  1780,  and  the  schotd  was  rebuilt  in  1823,  on  an  enlarged 
plan.  £d  181 5  the  trustees  adopted  a  resolution  by  which  the 
pupils  receive  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  the  mathematics.  In  1820  they  further  detex^ 
mined  that  the  sons  of  'all  residents  in  Leeds  should  be 
freely  taught,  and  that  the  masters  should  receive  no  pre- 
sents. This  school  enjoys  one  of  lady  Elizabeth  Hastings's 
scbolarsbips,  and  it  has  also  a  claim,  in  its  turn,  to  a  fellow- 
ship and  two  scholarships  at  Emanuel  College,  (Jambridg^ 
in  case  they  are  not  filled  up  fi'om  the  fi-ee-school  at  N(M> 
manton.  There  are  also  three  scholarships  of  20/.  per 
annum  each,  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  for  scholars 
from  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Heversham  schools.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  leported  of  tliis  school  that  it  was  ably  and 
satisfactorily  conducted.  The  number  of  scholars  is  upwards 
of  one  hundred.  The  annual  income  of  the  school  is  more 
than  1600/.,  and  it  possesses  about  3000/.  stock.  Fines  on 
copyhold  estates  fbrm  an  occasional  source  of  income.  The 
masters  are  liberally  remunerated. 

St.  John's  charity-school,  for  the  education  and  clothing 
of  80  girls,  was  established  in  1705;  it  was  originally  in- 
tended for  40,  and  included  their  maintenance.  In  1815  its 
object  was  again  partially  changed,  and  it  was  converted  into 
an  institution  for  bringing  up  girls  of  twelve  years  of  age  and 
upwardsas  household  servants.  The  property  of  this  charity 
produces  about  400/.  per  annum,  and  arises  frnm  &9iim. 
3  per  Cents.,  and  various  small  investments.  It  ia  managed 
by  subscribers  who  contribute  one  guinea  a  year. 

The  Lancasterian  school  for  500  boys  was  commenced  in 
1811.  We  asceriain  from  the  last  Report  that  8776  pupils 
have  been  received  since  its  commencement ;  that  350  were 
received  in  1837;  and  323  left  in  that  year;  477  were  in 
the  school  at  the  date  of  the  last  Report  (1838).  A  library 
is  fbrmed  for  the  use  of  the  elder  boys,  and  the  elemente  n 
mathematical  drawing  are  taught  'The  committee  consider 
that  a  carefully  conducted  common  education  is  given  at  an 
annual  cost  of  six  shillings  each  pupiL  The  school  owes 
much  of  its  present  efficiency  to  the  untiring  labours  of  its 
constant  visitor  Mr.  B.  Goodman.  There  are  several  other 
Lancasterian  schools  in  the  town,  and  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists have  four  large  day-schools  on  a  system  in  many 
respects  similar.  In  the  central  school  of  the  National 
Society  there  are  267  hoys  and  166  girls.  The  whole  num 
her  of  Church  Sunday-schotds,  inoluding  thisi  contain  2038 
boys  and  2012  girls.  The  Sunday-sdux^  in  eonnotion  with 
the  Sunday-school  Union  contain  4619  pupila,  who  are 
taught  by  749  teachers.  There  are  also  seretal  other 
Sunday-schools,  which  are  not  included  in  either  of  the 
above  bodies.  The  Leeds  infants'  school  was  Ktablished  in 
1826;  the  building  at  present  occupied  was  erected  in  1836; 
the  school  is  intended  as  a  model-school,  and  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers. 

The  chief  institutions  at  Leeds  for  supplementary  educa- 
tion are  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society, 
established  in  1820,  which  has  about  300  proprietary  and 
ordinary  members  and  annual  subscribers ;  the  Leeds  Lite* 
rary  Institution,  which  bas  500  members,  and  the  Leeds 
Mechanics'  Institute,  which  has  260  members.  The  Philo- 
sophical Society  has  an  extensive  museum,  a  laboratory, 
and  a  library,  and  it  has  published  a  highly  interesting 
volume  of  Transactions.  The  Literary  Institution  has  a 
large  reading-room,  an  extensive  library)  frequent  lectures, 
and  a  collection  of  philosophical  apparatus.  Connected 
with  the  MechEUiics'  Institute  a  peculiar  feature  requires 
notice.  In  1837  thirteen  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutions  of 
the  West  Riding  were  formed  into  a  union,  to  embrace  the 
following  important  objects : — 1st,  Hie  interchange  of  opi- 
nion and  advice  on  the  local  management  of  Mechanics* 
Institutes,  and  the  consequent  rapid  diffusion  of  improved 
methods;  and,  2nd,  The  procuring  of  first-rate  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects,  systematuially  arranged,  and  aubordi 
nated  to  each  other,  so  as  to  present  a  connected  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  each,  at  a  mudi  lower  pecuniary  cost 
than  can  be  done  by  isoIiUed  engagements.'  This  plan  of 
the  union  of  several  institutions  was  strongly  recommended 
in  the  *  First  Publication  of  the  Central  Society  ef  Educa- 
tion ;*  it  was  brought  forward  at  Leeds  by  Mr.  Edward 
Baines;  it  bas  been  found  to  answer  as  f^r  as  oould  be 
looked  for  during  the  first  year  of  trial,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but,  with  the  modifications  which  time  and  experience 
will  suggest,  it  will  work  well  for  all  populous  diHtricts. 
There  is  a  School  of  Medicine  at  Leeds,^d  a  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  the  |^^^f;^|^y^ftjin^f|^<*l- 
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•xbibilions.  The  Leeds  library,  founded  in  1?68,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Priestley,  is  one  of  tlie  moft  exten- 
sive in  tlie  north  of  England.  There  are  also  the  New  Sub- 
■cription  Library,  the  Eclectic  Library,  the  PaJocbial 
Library,  and  the  Younr  Men's  Library. 

A  Eoctety  has  been  formed  during  the  last  year  for  the 
eslablishment  of  Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens ;  they 
occupy  about  20  acres  of  land,  and  are  now  rudely  laid  out, 
ponda  have  been  dug  and  »hrubs  planted ;  the  greenhouses 
and  consen'atories  will  be  immediately  erected. 

Eminent  iVr«on#.- Ralph  Thoresby,  the  author  of  '  Du- 
catus  LeodKuais;'  Dr.  John  Berkenhout.  William  Hey, 
Esq.,  F.R.S,,  a  surgeon  of  j^reat  celebrity.  Dr.  Bentley, 
John  Smeaton,  Sir  Thomas  Denninon,  Bishop  Wilson,  the 
Rer.  Joseph  Milner  and  his  brother  Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  Dr. 
Priestley,  David  Hailley,  and  Edward  Fairfax,  the  trans- 
lator of  Tasso,  were  alt  burn  at  Leeds,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  John  Harrison,  the  philanthropist,  was  also 
a  native  and  a  resident  of  Leeds,  where  his  name  will  be 
always  venerated,  not  only  flor  his  active  charities,  but  for 
the  purity  of  his  lifb. 

(Thoreaby'a  Ducatus  Ltodertnt ;  Whitaker's  Loidit  and 
Mlmeti;  Parwns's  Hitiory  qf  LeecU,  Baines  s  Direc- 
tory q/"  Yortakir^i  and  Communications  from  Leeds.) 

LKEK.  [Staffordshire.] 

LEER  (sometimes  called  Lier),  a  circle  of  iho  province 
of  East  Friesland  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  18,000  inhabitants.  Leer,  the  capital,  is  a 
market  town,  situated  in  53°  1-3'  N.  laL  and  7°  2d'E.  long., 
on  the  river  Leda.  which  falls  into  the  Ems  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  t«iwn.  It  is  an  unfortified 
well  built  place;  it  lias  one  Lutheran,  one  Calvintst,  and 
one  Roman  GathoUc  church,  a  Moravian  cliapel,  a  s^na- 

Sogue,  a  grammar  sdiool,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals, 
^c^  and  6500  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  manufactures  of 
'  linan,  woollen,  leather,  thread,  stockings,  &c.  There  are 
26  extensive  brandy  distilleries,  16  breweries,  and  some  soap 
monufoctories.  Leer  has  a  considerable  trade  in  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  articles :  ships  of  150  tons  burden  come 
up  to  tho  town  by  the  Ems,  and  the  number  of  vessels 
arriving  and  departing  is  from  250  to  300  in  a  year. 

LEET  is  the  precinct  or  district  within  the  cognizance  or 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  acourt-leet.  Sometimes  ibe  term 
is  used  to  denote  the  couri  itself,  the  full  style  of  which  is 

*  court  leet  and  view  of  frank -pledge.'  Each  of  these  titles 
is  fruquently  used  alone;  but  the  omission  does  not  a&ct 
tlic  character  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  The  court- 
,leot  is  also  called  a  law-day,  as  being  the  ordinary  tribunal. 

J.— Origin  qfthe  Court-leet. 

One  of  the  least  improbable  derivations  of  the  word  '  leet' 
seems  to  bo  that  which  deduces  luth  and  leet  from  the  An- 
glo-Saxon *  lathian,'  or  '  gelatbian,'  to  assemble,  both  lath 
and  leet  indicating,  under  difTcrent  modifications,  a  district 
within  which  the  free  male  resiants  (residents)  or  indwoliers 
assembled  at  stated  times,  as  well  for  preparation  for  mili- 
tary defence  as  for  purposes  of  police  and  criminal  juris- 
diction. Of  the  first  of  these  olMects  scarcely  any  trace 
exists  in  the  modern  leet  Tho  title  of  the  court  as  a  'view 
of  frank-pledge '  points  to  its  former  importance  under  the 
extensive  system  of  police  introduced  or  perfected  by  King 
Alfred,  which  required  that  all  freemen  above  twelve  years 
of  age  should  be  received  into  adecenno,  dizein,  decennary, 
or  tithing,  sometimes  called  a  visno,  or  neighbourhood,  and 
in  Yorkshire  and  other  parts  of  the  North,  ten-men-tale  fa 
number,  tale,  or  tallij  of  ten  men),  and  forming  a  society  of 
not  less  than  ten  friborgs  or  freeburrows,  freemen,  each  of 
whom  was  to  be  borhoe,  that  is,  pledge  or  security  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  others.  So  the  German  *  biirge,'  pledge 
'  or  surety  (Odejussor),  appears  to  be  derived  finm  the  verb 

*  borgen,'  to  give  or  take  on  credit.   In  this  sense,  in  the 

*  Franklin's  Tale,*  Chaucer  has  *  Have  here  my  fbith  to 
borw  *   And  in  the  *  Squire's  Tale,'—'  St  John  to  borwe.' 

In  the  ballad  of '  The  Rising  in  the  North,'  preserved  in 
Percy's  *  Reliques  of  Anticnt  Poetry,'  Lady  Northumber- 
land, proposing  to  her  husband  to  place  herself  in  the  hands 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  us  a  surety  or  hostage  for  his  submis- 
sion, says,  *  Thy  faithful  borrow  I  will  be. 

When  a  party  was  accused  of  a  crime,  his  tithing  was  to 
produce  him  within  31  davs,  or  pay  the  legal  mulct  fur  the 
offence,  unless  they  proven  on  onth  that  no  others  of  the 
tithing  were  implicated  in  the  crime,  and  engaged  to  pro- 
duce Aim  as  soon  as  he  could  be  found.  For  great  crimes 


the  offender  was  expelled  fimn  the  tithiii&  uponvhieh  Iw 

became  an  outlaw. 

The  duty  of  inspecting  a  decennary  or  tithing  was  called 
a  view  of  frank-pledge,  the  fteeborrovs  baring  received  flrom 
their  Norman  conquerors  the  designation  well  known  in 
Normandy  of  frank-uledges.  The  principal  or  eldest  of 
these  fVeeborrows.  ana  as  such  the  person  first  sworn,  who 
was  denominated  sometimes  the  tithing-man  or  titbing-bead, 
sometimes  the  headborough  or  chief-pledge,  sometimes  the 
borsliolder  or  borsalder  (borhes-alder,  or  senior  or  ruler  of 
the  pledges),  and  sometimes  the  reeve,  was  in  an  especial 
manner  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  each  of  his  co- 
pledges,  and  appears  to  have  bad  an  authority  analogous  to 
that  still  exercised  by  the  constable,  an  officer  elected  by  the 
resiants  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  within  ibe  district 
constituting  the  leet  tithing,  or  eonstablewirk.  Tbb  officer 
is  in  many  places  called  the  headborough.  which  designa- 
tion, as  well  as  those  of  borsholder  and  litfaing-man.  is  fre- 
quently used  by  the  l^islature  ns  synonymous  with  that 
of  constable.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  frank-pledges  were 
numbered  acovding  to  rank  or  senioritv.  as  in  places  where 
more  than  two  constables  are  required,  the  third  ofiicer  is 
called  the  thirdborough.  Blackstone,  misled  by  the  sound, 
supposes  headh<vough  to  be  the  chief  person  or  head  of  a 
town  or  borough,  lliis  derivation  will  remind  the  ivaden 
of  *  Hudibras'  of  the  *  wooden  bastile  *  (stocks),  which 

>  None      able  tc  brfik  UMHoagh, 
Until  Uwy'ro  baed  by  htad  ofbanmgk^ 

The  Holkham  MS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  customary  law 
says : — '  A  tithing  (there  called  decimatio)  contains,  accord- 
ing to  local  usage,  ten,  seventy,  or  eighty  men,  who  arc  all 
bound  (dubent)  to  be  pledges  (fldejussores)  for  each  other. 
So  that  if  any  of  them  oe  accused  (calumpniam  patiturk  the 
rest  must  produce  him  in  court,  and  if  he  deny  the  offeixre, 
he  is  to  have  lawful  purgation  by  the  tithing  by  their 
swearing  to  their  belief  of  his  innocence).  A  tithing  is  in 
some  places  called  a  vxird,  as  forming  one  society,  subject 
to  ohsoration  w  inspection  within  a  town  or  hundred.  In 
some  places  it  is  called "  borch,"  that  is,  pledges  fur  the 
reasons  above  stated.  In  others  it  ia  called  tithing  (in  tlie 
original,  decimatio),  because  it  ought  to  contain  ten  persons 
at  the  least.' 

The  assizes  of  Clarendon  directed  '  that  all  the  customs  of 
frank-pledge  should  beobser^*ed;  that  a  person  receiving 
men  inio  his  house  or  land,  or  within  bis  jurisdiction  (soke), 
who  were  not  in  fhink-plcdge,  should  be  answerable  for 
their  appearance,  and  that  no  franchise  or  liberty  [Liberty] 
should  exclude  the  sheriff  from  entering  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  that  views  of  frank-pledge  were  duly  held.' 

Leets  are  either  public  or  private.  The  public  leet  is  an 
assembly  held  in  each  of  the  larger  divisions  of  a  county, 
called  a  hundred,  at  which  all  freemen  who  are  resiants 
within  the  hundred  are  bound  to  attend  in  person  or  by 
their  representatives.  These  representatives  were  the  reeves 
or  chiefs  of  tjjeir  respective  titbings,  whether  designated  by 
that  or  by  any  of  the  other  appellations,  each  of  whom  was 
accompanied  by  four  good  ana  lawful  men  of,  and  elected 
by,  the  tithing  which  deputed  them.  This  public  court-leet 
was  held  formerly  by  the  royal  governor  of^  the  county,  the 
ealdorman  of  the  Saxons,  the  earl  of  the  Danes,  the  comes 
or  count  of  the  N  ormans.  This  great  functionary  was  accom- 
panied by  the  shire-reeve,  an  oBleer  elected  by  the  county 
to  collect  the  king's  rents  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
roj  al  revenue,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  ealdorman,  pre- 
side;l  in  the  court  and  governed  the  county  as  his  deputy, 
whence  he 'm  called  by  the  Normans  a  *nce-comes  or  vicount, 
though  in  English  he  retained  the  name  of  shire-recvo  or 
sheriff,  the  designation  connected  with  his  original  and 
more  bumble  duties.  This  public  court  which  was  origin- 
ally called  the  folkmote,  being  held  successively  in  each 
hundred  in  the  course  of  a  circtiit  performed  by  the  sheriff*, 
acquired  the  name  of  the  sheriff's  toum,  by  which  name, 
though  itself  a  court-leet,  it  is  now  distinguished  fsom  in- 
ferior private  leets.  The  latter  oouris  appear  to  have  been 
created  at  a  very  early  period  by  grants  Arom  the  orown 
obtained  by  tho  owners  of  extensive  domains  (which  after- 
wards became  manors)  [Manor],  and  moaX  ft-equently  by  reli- 
gious houses,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  tenants  and 
those  who  resided  upon  tneir  lands  from  the  obligation  of 
attending  the  tourn  or  leet  of  the  hundred,  by  providing  a 
domestic  tribunal,  before  which  the  resiants  might  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  the  frank-pled^jnight  be  uispected, 
without  the  Uouble  of  atjt^^^  .^j^«^y>@(!)^lC*^- 
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aa  an  apparently  necessary  consequence,  the  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  precinct  or  district  was  immediately  trans- 
ferred. In  these  private  leets  the  grantee,  called  the  lord  of 
the  leet,  performed  the  duties  which,  in  the  public  leet  or 
toum,  after  the  ealdorman  or  earl  had  permanently  absented 
himself,  fell  upon  the  sheriff.  Their  duties  he  might  per- 
form either  personally  or  by  his  steward,  though  some 
writers,  OTeriooking  the  authorities,  have  doubted  whether 
the  lord  can  sit  in  person.  .As  a  oompeosation  for  this,  and 
hia  (rouble  in  obtaioing  the  franchise,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  practice  for  the  great  land-owner  who  by  his  money 
and  his  influence  had  procured  the  erant  of  a  private  leet 
to  claim  from  re&iants  a  certain  small  annual  payment  by 
the  name  of  certum  letee.  The  tenants  within  tne  prednets 
of  a  private  leet,  whether  in  boroughs,  towns,  or  manors, 
formed  a  body  politic  wholly  independent  of  the  tourn  or 
leet  of  the  hundred;  whilst  such  upland,  or  unprivil^ed, 
towns  aa  had  not  been  formed  into  or  included  within  any 
private  leet,  still  appeared,  each  by  its  tithing-man  or  reeve 
and  four  men  of  the  tithing,  and  formed  part  of  the  body 
politic  of  the  hundred.  Each  of  these  communitira  appears 
to  have  exercised  most  of  those  rights  wluch  it  has  of  late 
yean  been  supposed  oould  not  «cist  vithont  a  royal  incor 
poration.  In  many  cities  and  boroughs  the  antient  autho- 
rity of  the  court-leet  was  in  later  times  superseded  by  char- 
ter of  incorporation,  in  some  of  >whioh  the  important  right 
of  popular  election  of  magistrates  was  preserved  entire; 
whilst  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  right,  though  con- 
tinued in  name,  was  fettered,  if  not  rendered  altogether 
ntif^utory,  by  restrictions  of  various  cliaracters  and  degrees, 
winch  are  still  to  be  seen  in  incorporated  boroughs  not 
regulated  by  the  Municipal  Ck)rporation  Act.  In  other 
respects  the  course  prescribed  by  these  charters  was  adapted 
to  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  since  the  institution  of  the  court-leet.  Many  of  the 
functions  of  the  m  Agist  rates  in  the  new  incorporations  were 
borrowed  from  tlie  then  oomparatively  recent  institution 
of  justices  of  the  peace. 

JL—ConsHtutitm  qf  the  Court-leet. 

This  court  is  a  court  of  record,  having  jurisdiction  of 
such  Climes  as  subject  the  offenders  to  punishment  at  com- 
mon law.  The  exclusive  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
buing  inherent  in  the  kingly  office,  all  criminal  matters  are 
denominated  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  the  courts  in  which 
such  pleas  are  held  are  the  king's  courts,  although  granted 
to  a  subject ;  for  such  grant  operates  merely  as  an  autho- 
rity to  tne  grantee  to  preside  judicially  by  himself  or  his 
steward,  and  to  take  the  profits  of  the  court  to  his  own  use. 
The  authority  so  exercised  under  the  king's  grant  is  called 
a  lordship,  and  the  grantee  is  said  to  be  the  lord  of  the  leet. 
It  may  be  claimed  either  by  a  modern  grant  or  by  prescrip- 
tion, ue.  long  established  tiscr,  from  which  an  antient  grant 
is  presumed.  The  grantee,  whether  claiming  under  a  grant 
still  extant  or  by  pi-escription,  is  commonly  the  lord  of  a 
manor,  and  the  leet  is  usually  coextensive  either  with  the 
QCtual  limits  of  the  manor,  or  with  its  boundary  at  some 
former  period.  Tli^e  may  however  be  several  leets  in  one 
manor,  and  a  leet  may  be  appendant  to  a  town,  or  to  a  single 
house.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  lord  of  the  leet  should 
have  a  manor,  or  indeed  that  he  should  have  any  interest 
in  the  land  or  bouses  over  which  the  leet  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends. It  is  competent  to  the  crown  to  grant  lo  A  a  leet 
over  the  lands  of  B,  and  the  grantee  of  a  leet  in  his  own 
land  may  convey  the  land  and  retain  the  leet.  As  the  leet 
was  originally  granted  for  the  more  convenient  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  lord  may  be  required  by  writ  of  man- 
damus to  hold  the  court,  Upon  non-user  of  a  leet,  the 
grant  is  liable  to  be  seised  into  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
either  absolutely  as  for  a  forfeiture,  or  quousque,  that  is 
until  the  defect  be  amended ;  the  same  consequence  ensues 
upon  n^lect  to  appoint  an  able  steward  and  other  neces- 
sary officers,  or  to  provide  instruments  of  punishment. 

Private  leets  are  commonly  held,  as  public  leets  must  be, 
twice  in  the  year,  within  a  monUi  after  Easter,  and  within 
a  month  after  Michaelmas,  and  even  the  former  cannot, 
unless  warranted  by  anUent  usage,  be  held  at  any  other 
time  except  by  adjournment  The  coutt  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  held  in  the  open  air.  It  should  be  held  at 
its  accustomed  place,  though,  if  sutlibient  notice  be  given,  it 
may  he  held  anywhere  within  the  precinct.  All  persons 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  under  sixty  (except  peers 
and  dflj^ymen,  who  are  exempted  by  statutfi^  and  women 
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and  aliens),  resiant  within  tne  precinct  for  a  year  and  a 
day,  whether  masters  or  servants,  owe  suit  to  (t.e.  personal 
attendance  at)  this  court,  and  here  they  ought  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  suit  to  the  court-leet  is  said  to  be 
real  (t.0.  r^al  or  due  to  the  king),  because  every  one  bound 
to  do  suit  lo  such  court  as  a  resiant.  is  also  bound  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  unless  he  has  taken  it  before.  Bat 
where  a  non-resiant  is  bound  by  tenure  to  join  with  the 
resiants  in  making  presentments  at  the  court-leet,  the  duty 
is  not  suit-real,  for  ne  shall  not  he  sworn  to  his  all^iance, 
&c.,  at  this  leet.  It  is  merely  suit-service,  i.e.  a  suit  form- 
ing one  of  the  services  due  nrom  the  tenant  to  his  lord  in 
respect  of  the  tenure.  For  the  non-performance  of  such 
suit  the  remedy  is  by  distress,  as  in  case  of  other  suits-service 
or  rents-service.  A  man  who  has  a  house  and  family  in 
two  leets,  so  OS  in  law  to  be  conversant  %i  commorant  in 
both,  must  do  his  suit  to  the  leet  where  his  p^son  is  com- 
morant, vis.  where  his  bed  lies,  but  if  he  occasionally  reside 
in  both,  he  is  bound  to  do  suit  to  each. 

1X1.1— JurimMetion  qf  the  Court-leet. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Hundred  Court  appears  to  have  had 
jurisdiction  in  all  causes,  dvil,eriminat,  and  eccleuastical ; 
and  also  to  have  had  the  ctmiizance  and  oversight  of  all 
the  communities  of  frank-pledges  within  the  hundred,  the 
members  of  these  communities  being  bound  for  that  pur- 
pose to  attend  at  the  Hundred  Court  by  themselves  or 
their  elected  representatives.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Hundred  Court  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  taken  away  by 
an  ordinance  of  William  the  Conqueror,  forbidding  the  at- 
tendance of  the  bishop. 

It  was  the  province  of  the  court-leet,  as  well  the  public 
leet  of  the  hundred,  as  the  private  leet,  to  repress  all 
offences  against  the  public  [>eace,  and  to  enforce  the  removal 
of  all  nuisances  affecting  the  public  convenience. 

The  leet  jury  possess  a  legislative  anUiwity  in  esta- 
blishing by-laws.  By  lows  made  in  a  court-leet  and 
embodied  in  the  presentments  of  the  jury  in  respect  of 
matters  properly  cognizable  in  the  leet  are  binding  upon 
resiants,  hut  not  upon  strangers.  [By-Law.]  A  l}y-lav 
imposing  a  penalty  of  5/.  per  month  for  taking  or  placing  an 
inmate  without  giving  security  to  the  overseers  against  any 
charge  upon  the  parish  was  said  by  Lord  Hale  to  be  usual 
and  valid.  The  leet  jury  elect  their  own  chief  magistrates, 
the  reeve  or  constable,  &c.,  of  the  private  leet,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  high  constable  (sometimes  called  the  alier^ 
man])  of  the  hundrel. 

Before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  probably  fisr  some 
time  after,  this  court  of  the  leet  was.  if  not  the  sole,  at  least 
the  ordinary  tribunal  for  Ibe  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  kingdom.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when, 
with  respect  to  certain  heinous  offences,  the  punishment  of 
death  was  substituted  for  pecuniary  compositions,  no  crime 
appears  to  have  been  punished  by  death  except  that  called 
in  the  laws  of  that  prince  '  Openthifte,'  a  theft  where  the 
offender  was  taken  with  the  mainour,  that  is.  with  the  thin^ 
stolen  upon  him.  [Roobeby.J  Of  this  crime,  as  requiring 
no  trial  or  presentment,  the  leet  had  no  cognizance.  Other 
offences,  of  however  serious  a  nature,  subjected  the  party  to 
a  mulct,  or  pecuniary  fine,  the  amount  of  which  was  in  many 
cases  determinate  and  Axed. 

Offences  to  be  merely  inquhed  of  in  leets  are  arson.  bur> 
glary,  escape,  larceny,  manslaughter,  murder,  rape,  rescue 
sacrdege,  and  treason,  and  every  offence  which  was  felony 
at  common  law.  These  offences  being  presented  by  the  lee't 
^ury  as  indictors,  and  the  indictment  being  certified  to  the 
justices  of  gaol  delivery,  the  indictees  may  be  arraigned; 
but  they  cannot  be  arraigned  upon  the  mere  production  of 
the  court-roll  containing  the  presentments.  Formerly  all 
offences  inquirable  in  leets  were  also  punishable  there  by 
amercement;  but  the  power  of  adjuaicating  finally  upon 
crimes  in  courts  leet,  whether  public  or  private,  is  now 
limited  to  such  minor  offences  as  are  still  left  under  the  old 
system  of  pecuniary  compensation.  No  matters  are  cogniz- 
able in  the  leet  unless  they  have  arisen  or  have  had  con- 
tinuance since  the  last  preceding  court. 

An  amercement  is  a  pecuniary  punishment  which  fol- 
lows of  course  upon  evo-y  presentment  of  a  defhult  ok  of 
any  offence  committed  out  of  court  by  private  persons. 
Amercements  are  to  be  mitigated  in  open  court  by  affeerers 
(afferratores,  from  afferrare  or  afforare,  aJJ'ierer,  to  tax.  or  fix 
a  price,  hence  the  term  afferage,  used  in  the  old  French 
law  to  denote  the  judicial  fixing  of  a  price  upon  property 
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to  be  nld).  Tb«  afl^emn  by  their  oaths  fcJrm  the  reft< 
■onablenets  of  the  sura  at  which  they  have  usessed  the 
amercement.  Thn  course  is  lanctioned  and  conflrmed  by 
Uagna  Charta.  which  directs  that  amercements  shall  be 
ainwiiind  by  the  peen  of  the  offender,  t>.  the  pares  curie, 
or  guitors  of  the  same  court.  [Jurt.1  The  amercements, 
being  affeered.  are  estreated  (extracted)  from  the  court-roll 
by  the  steward,  and  levied  by  the  bailiff  under  a  special 
warrant  from  the  lord  or  steward  for  that  purpose,  by  dis< 
tress  and  sale  of  the  goods  of  the  party,  which  may  be 
taken  at  any  place  within  the  precinet,  even  in  the  street ; 
or  the  lord  may  maintain  an  action  of  debt  for  aueh 
amercement.  For  a  nuisanoe.  the  jury  may  ameroa  the 
offender,  and  at  the  same  time  order  that  he  be  distnined 
to  amend  it. 

The  steward  oFaleet  is  a  judge  of  record,  and  may  take 
reoognizances  of  the  peace  ;  and  he  may  impose  a  fine  for 
a  contempt  or  other  offence  committed  in  court,  as  where 
a  party  obstructs  the  jury  in  the  execution  of  their  duties, 
or  by  publio  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  out 
of  oourt.  The  amount  of  the  fine  is  at  once  fixed  by 
the  steward,  and  therefore,  thouf^h  sometimes  loosely  called 
an  amercement,  it  is  not  to  be  affeered.  When  a  suitor 
present  in  court  refuses  to  bo  sworn,  it  is  a  contempt  fbr 
whioh  a  reasonable  fine  may  be  imposed ;  so  if  the  jury, 
or  any  of  them,  refuse  to  make  a  presentment,  or  dewirt 
without  making  it,  or  make  it  before  all  are  agreed.  But 
the  fine  must  be  aet  upon  each  person  individually.  For 
the  fine  so  imposed  the  lord  may  distrain  oi  bring  an 
action  of  debt.  In  all  matters  within  the  cognizance  of  a 
court-leet  the  lord  or  steward  has  the  same  power  as  the 
judges  m  the  superior  courts.  He  has  indeed  no  power 
to  awara  imprisonment  as  a  punishment  for  offences  pre- 
sented in  the  leet,  such  offences  being  the  subject  of  amerce- 
ment only;  but  he  may  imprison  persons  indicted  or  ac- 
oused  of  felony  before  him,  and  persons  guilty  of  a  contempt 
in  free  of  the  court. 

If  a  nnisanee  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  leet  be  not 
presented  at  the  oourt-leel^  the  sheriff  oannot  inquire  of  it 
in  bis  toum,  for  that  whidi  is  within  the  precinct  of  the 
leet  is  exempt  ftrom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  toum  j  which 
has  mnely  the  same  jurisdii^ion  as  private  leets  m  such 

Cof  the  hundred  as  are  not  included  within  any  private 

A  private  trespass  cannot  be  presented  at  the  court-leet, 
even  though  committed  against  the  lord ;  and  a  custom  to 
present  and  amerce  for  such  trespasses  is  void. 

Of  common  right  the  constable  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
jury  in  the  leet ;  and  if  the  party  chosen  be  present,  he 
ought  to  take  the  oath  in  the  leet ;  if  absent,  before  justices 
of  the  peace.  If  he  refuse  to  accept  the  office,  or  to  be 
sworn,  the  steward  may  fine  him.  If  the  party  chosen  be 
absent  and  refVtses,  the  jury  may  present  his  refhsal  at 
the  next  court,  and  then  he  is  amerced.  But  a  person 
chosen  constable  in  his  al»ence  ought  to  have  notice  of 
his  election.  A  mandamus  lies  to  the  steward  of  a  leet 
to  swear  in  a  conBtable  chosen  by  the  jury.  By  13  &  14 
Car.  II.,  cap.  12,  when  a  constable  dies  or  goes  out  of  the 
parish,  any  two  justices  may  make  and  swear  a  new  one 
until  the  lord  shall  hold  a  court-leet ;  and  if  any  officer 
continue  above  a  year  in  hiR  office,  the  justices  m  their 
quarter-sessions  may  discharge  him,  and  put  another  in 
his  place  until  the  lord  shall  bold  a  court.  But  the  justices 
at  sessions  cannot  discharge  a  constable  appointed  at  the 
leet ;  and  though  they  can  appoint  constables  until  the 
lord  shall  hold  a  court,  they  cannot  appoint  for  a  year,  or 
till  others  be  chosen.  A  person  chosen  constable  who  is 
deficient  in  honesty,  knowledge,  or  abilitv,  may  be  dis- 
charged by  the  leet  or  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  as 
unfit  The  steward  may  set  a  reasonable  fine  on  a  con- 
stable or  tithing-man  refusing  to  make  presentments. 

Though  the  feet  has  lon^  ceased  to  be  the  principal  and 
ordinary  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  its  power  and  au- 
thority have  been  enlarged  by  several  statutes,  which  give 
it  cognizances  over  offences  newly  created,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  directly  abridged  by  legis- 
lative interference.  The  business  of  the  court  has  chiefly 
been  affected  by  the  creation  of  concurrent  jurisdictions, 
mtrticularly  that  of  justices  of  the  peace  [Justices  of  the 
Pbacb],  who  have  cognizance  of  the  same  matters,  as  well 
as  of  many  others  over  which  the  eoiut-leet  has  no  juris- 
diction. Justices  of  the  peace  are  always  accessible,  whereas 
the  court-leet  is  open  onl^r  at  distant  intervals^  and  for  a 


shcfft  period,  unteis  it  be  continued  by  adjournment,  which 
can  only  take  place  for  the  despatch  of  existing  business. 
Another  cause  of  the  deolension  of  these  tribunab  is  that 
except  in  a  very  few  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  leet  is 
confined  to  offences  punishable  at  common  law.  In  statutes 
providing  for  the  repression  of  new  oflbnoes,  the  leet  is 
commonly  passed  over  in  fovour  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
Blackstone  reckons  *  the  almost  entire  disuse  and  con- 
tempt of  the  oourt-leet  and  sherilTa  toum.  the  king's 
antient  courts  of  oommon  law  formerly  much  revered 
and  respected,  among  the  mischievous  effoots  of  the 
change  m  the  admiuistration  of  justice  by  summary  pro- 
ceedings before  justtees  of  the  peaee.*  It  was  not  how^ 
ever  left  to  the  learned  commentator  to  make  this  dis- 
eovery.  In  the  course  of  the  very  reign  which  wibiessed 
the  introduction  of  the  modern  system  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  we  find  the  Commons  remonstrating  against  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Saxon  principle  of  setf-govemment  and  do- 
mestic administration  of  justice  resulting  from  the  en- 
croachments made  upon  the  antient  jurisdiction  of  the  leet 
by  giving  to  the  new  tribunal  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  matters  usually  brought  before 
the  court  leet,  and  an  exclusive  jorisdiotion  in  other  im- 
portant matters.  In  the  last  year  of  Bdward  III.  (1377), 
the  Commons,  b^  their  petition  in  parliament,  pf«)«d  the 
king  that  no  justioe  of  the  peaee  should  inquire  of  anything 
cognizable  in  the  courts  m  lords  who  had  view  of  frank- 
pledge, or  of  an;rthing  cognizable  in  any  city  or  borough 
within  their  district,  and  should  attend  only  to  the  keeping 
of  the  peace  and  the  enforcing  of  the  statute  of  labourers. 
To  this  petition  the  king  returned  the  following  unsatis- 
factory answer:— 'The  statutes  heretofore  made  cannot  be 
kept  if  the  petition  be  granted.*  At  this  time,  and  until 
the  passinc  of  27  H.  Vlll.,  e.  24,  offences  in  leete  were 
alleged  to  ne  agamst  the  lovi's  peace,  not  the  kin^ 

IV.  Manner  qf  holding  the  Court-leet. 

The  common  notice  of  holdii^  the  oourt  is  said  to  be 
three  or  four  days ;  but  it  is  now  usual  to  give  fifteen  days' 
notice.  An  amercement  at  a  court  of  which  sufficient 
notice  has  not  been  given  is  void.  But  even  where  there 
is  a  clear  prescriptive  osi^e  to  give  a  certain  numha  of 
days'  notice,  the  resiants  cannot  disturb  the  luldiug  of  tlie 
court  on  the  ground  that  such  notice  has  not  been  given. 

The  functions  of  the  steward  of  a  court-leet  sre  mostly, 
if  not  wholly,  judicial.  Ministerial  acts  are  to  be  performed 
by  an  infenor  officer  called  the  bedel  or  bailiff,  woo  of  com- 
mon right  is  appointed  by  the  lord  or  steward,  though  by 
custom  he  may  be  chosen  by  the  jury,  and  sworn  with  tlie 
other  officers  chosen  at  the  leet;  and  where,  in  a  leet 
appendant  to  a  borough,  the  bailiff  so  chosen  has  a  discre- 
trona]^  power  in  impannelling  the  jury,  this  important 
function  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  issuing  a  (juo  warranto 
to  inquire  into  the  title  of  the  party  exooising  it.  The 
steward,  at  the  customar}*  or  at  a  reasonable  time  before  the 
holding  of  the  court,  issues  a  precept  under  his  seaJ,  ad- 
dressed to  the  baQiff  of  the  leeC  commanding  him  to  warn 
the  resiants  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for 
holding  the  court,  and  to  summon  a  jury.  The  notice  may 
be  given  in  the  church  or  market,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  particular  place ;  but  it  is  said  that  if  it  be  not  an 
antient  leet,  personal  notice  is  necessary.  According  to  the 
course  most  usually  pursued,  the  steward  opens  the  court 
by  directing  the  court  to  be  proclaimed;  and  this  being 
the  king's  court,  it  is  necessary  that  three  proclamations 
should  be  made.  This  is  done  by  the  bailifiii  crying  'Oyes' 
(hear)  three  times,  and  then  saying  once,  *  All  manner  of 
persons  who  are  resiant  or  deciners  and  do  owe  suit  royal 
to  this  leet,  come  in  and  do  vour  suit  and  answer  to  your 
names  upon  pain  and  peril  wnich  shall  ensue.*  The  bailiff 
then  delivers  to  the  steward  a  list  of  persons  summoned 
as  jurymen*  together  with  the  suit  or  resiant  roll.  The 
suit-roll  is  then  called  over,  and  those  resiants  who  aro 
absent  are  marked  to  be  amerced.  Ihe  bailiff  then  makes 
three  other  proclamations,  by  crying  'C^es' three  times, 
and  then  saying  '  If  any  man  will  be  essoigned,  come  in, 
and  you  shall  be  heard.*  The  steward  having  called  for 
the  essoigns,  enters  them.  The  essoigns  should  regularly 
be  adjourned  to  the  next  court  for  examination  in  the 
court  roll  or  book. 

Suit-real  must  be  done  in  person ;  it  cannot  be  done  by 
attomw ;  nor  can  it,  as  it  would  seem,  be  released  by  thn 
lord.  DUt  the  suitor  may  be  essoigned  or  excused  fro 
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Wfl  vtM,  which  is  dons  genwaOy  upon  the  payment  of  an 

enoign  penny. 

The  constables  are  next  examined  as  to  their  compliance 
with  the  orders  received  by  them  at  tlie  previous  court. 
After  lUis  the  leet  jury  is  formed.  This  jury  is  chosen  from 
the  body  of  the  suitors,  and  consists  of  not  less  than  twelve, 
Dor  more  than  twenty-three.  In  some  leeta  the  jury  con- 
tinues in  office  for  a  whole  year;  in  others  the  jurors  are 
elected  and  discharge  in  the  course  of  the  day.  A  custom 
fbr  tba  steward  to  nominate  to  the  bailiff  the  persons  to  be 
sommoned  on  the  jury  is  valid.  If  a  auflfeient  number  of 
nsiants  to  form  a  jtuy  cannot  be  &und,  the  steward  has 
power  to  eompel  a  stranger  to  serve,  even  though  he  be 
needy  traveluDg  tfanagh  the  district,  and  is  actually  riding 
on  his  journey  at  the  time  his  services  are  required ;  but  a 
voman,  though  a  resiant,  cannot  be  sworn. 

AAer  the  jury  is  chosen  a  foreman  is  named,  who  is 
sworn  as  follows : — *  You  shall  well  and  truly  inquire,  and 
true  presentment  make,  of  all  such  articles,  matters,  and 
thiug^  as  shall  be  given  you  in  charge ;  the  king's  counsel, 
your  companioDs',  and  your  own,  you  shall  keep  secret  and 
nndisdosad.  You  shall  present  no  man  for  envy,  hatred, 
or  malice ;  nor  spare  any  man  for  fear,  favour,  or  affection, 
or  any  hope  of  reward ;  but  aeeordiue  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge,  and  the  information  you  shall  receive,  you  shall 
present  tba  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.'  As  soon 
as  the  ibreman  is  sworn,  three  or  four  of  the  jury,  tak- 
ing the  book  ti^ther,  are  sworn  to  observe  and  keep, 
on  their  parts,  the  same  oath  which  the  foreman  has  taken 
on  his  part.  The  jury  then  receive  a  chaise  from  the 
steward,  pointing  out  the  nature  of  their  duties,  and  of  the 
matters  wnioh  ought  to  he  presented.  The  jury  make  their 
presentments  to  the  stewanl,  who,  in  cases  of  treason  or 
felony,  must  return  the  presentments  (in  these  cases  called 
indieoneats)  to  the  justices  of  gaol  delivery  if  the  offenders 
be  in  custody ;  if  they  be  at  Targe,  the  indictments  must 
be  removed  into  the  King's  Bench  by.  certiorari,  in  order 
that  process  may  issue  thereon.  In  all  other  cases  the 
steward  of  the  loet  has  power,  upon  the  complaint  of  anv 
party  grieved  b^  the  presentisent,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
upon  any  suspicion  entertained  as  to  the  concealment  of 
any  offenoe,  by  non- presentment,  to  cause  an  immediate 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  matter  by  another 'jury,  though 
in  the  former  ease  the  more  usual  oourae  now  is  by  oertinari 
or  traverse. 

A  court-leet  may  be  adjourned  if  the  business  of  the 
particular  court  require  it.  This  should  be  done  by  three 
pcodanatiMM.  A  court  held  on  the  88tfa  April,  and  ad- 
journed, after  the  jury  had  been  sworn,  till  the  I5th  De- 
cember, wbiofa  day  was  given  them  to  make  their  presentr 
mento,  has  been  heU  not  to  be  oeoessarily  nnxeasonable. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  notice  should  be  given  of  an  order 
made  by  the  leet  Tor  abating  a  nuisance ;  the  party  being 
within  the  jarisdictiou,  must  take  nolieo  of  it  at  his  peril. 
For  the  same  reason  he  is  also  bound  to  take  notice  of  a 
by-law. 

V.  B-oJttiqf  Court. 

The  ordinary  profits  of  a  oourMeet  are  the  fines,  amerae- 
menti,  and  essoign  pence,  and  belong,  in  the  case  of  a  public 
leet  or  toum,  to  the  king ;  in  the  case  of  a  private  leet,  to  the 
grantee  or  lord  of  tho  leet.  It  would  rather  seem  however 
that  the  lord  is  bound  to  account  at  the  Exchequer  for 
these  profits,  though  he  may  dtychargo  himself  by  snowing 
his  title.  In  a  private  leet  aUu,  the  lord,  as  above  mon- 
tioncd,  is  entitled  to  a  further  payment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
poll-lax,  capitagium,  or  chevage,  by  the  name  of  certum  letSD, 
Sometimes  called  cect-silver,  certainty-money,  cert-money, 
snd  head-silver.  When  this  payment  is  to  be  made  on  the 
dsyof  the  leet  the  defaulters  may  be  presented  and  amerced. 
For  such  amercement  the  lord  may  distrain ;  but  he  cannot 
distrain  for  the  cert-money  itself  without  a  prescription  to 
^trrant  sudi  distress.  In  the  absence  of  both  amercement 
snd  prescription,  the  lord's  remedy  is  by  action  of  debt. 

LEEU WARDEN,  situated  in  53°  12'  N.  lat.  and  S°  43' 
B-  long.,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Friesland,  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  surrounded  with  an 
earthen  rampart  and  a  wide  moat ;  the  broad  straight 
streets  are  intersected  by  canals,  the  banks  of  which,  as 
*ell  as  the  ramparts,  are  planted  with  trees,  and  afford 
very  pleasant  promenades.  The  town,  which  Is  well  built, 
has  manufoctures  of  linen  and  paper,  and  has  a  considerable 
irsd^  which  n  mndi  flioilitatea  bj  eanaU  oODunnnicating 


with  the  sea,  and  with  Dokkum,  Freneker,  and  Baarlingdn, 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  prinxeunof 
or  palace  of  the  princes  of  Orange,  as  hereditary  governor 
of  the  province,  a  synag^e,  and  twelve  churches,  the 
largest  and  handsomest  of  which  contains  several  monu- 
ments of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange.  The  popu- 
lation  is  81,000. 

LEGACY  fLeg&tum),  a  bequest  or  gift  of  goods  and 
chattels  by  will  or  testament.  Tbe  person  to  whom  it  is 
given  is  termed  the  legatee  G^t&rius) ;  and  every  person 
is  capable  of  being  a  legatee,  unless  particularly  disabled 
by  the  common  law  or  by  some  statute. 

The  bequest  in  no  ease  confers  more  than  an  incobate 
property  on  the  legatee,  which  docs  not  become  complete 
until  the  assent  of  the  executor  or  administrator  with  the 
will  annexed,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been  given,  [Execu- 
tor.] But,  before  such  assent,  the  bequest  is  traosmiisible 
to  the  personal  representatives  of  the  legatee^  and  will  pass 
by  his  will. 

Legacies  are  oS  two  kinds,  general  and  specific.  A 
legaOT  is  general  when  it  is  so  given  as  not  to  amount 
to  a  itequest  of  a  particular  thing,  or  a  particular  food  of 
the  testator ;  a  specific  legacy  is  a  bequest  of  a  specified 
thing,  or  a  specific  part  of  the  testator's  estate.  The  whole 
of  the  estate  of  a  person  deceased  being  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  legacies  of  both  kinds  are  of  course  sub- 
ject to  debts:  but  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of  the  estate  for 
the  payment  of  the  legacies,,  the  general  legatees  can  only 
be  paid  in  equal  proportion;  and  they  must,  as  it  is-techni- 
cally  termed,  abate.  But  a  specific  legatee  is  not  compelled 
to  abate  or  allow  any  thing  by  way  of  abatement,  though 
his  legacy  may  be  taken  for  the  payment  of  debts,  in  case 
the  general  legacies  have  all  been  applied  to  pay  them  and 
there  is  still  a  deficiency  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  estate 
of  the  deceased.  Specific  legatees  may  however  be  com- 
pelled to  abate  as  ulatnst  one  another.  If  the  part  of  the 
testator's  estate  whidi  is  specifically  given  has  been  disposed 
of  by  the  testator  in  his  lifetime,  or  at  the  time  of  his  death 
has  ceased  to  exist  in  such  fwm  as  described  in  his  will, 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  specific  legatee  loses  his  legacy, 
and  is  not  entitled  to  any  satisfhction  out  of  the  general 
estate :  in  such  case  the  legacy  is  said  to  be  adeemed,  a 
term  which  has  been  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  though 
the  word  '  adimere'  is  not  there  used  exactly  in  this  sense 
(Dig'  34,  4.)  There  is  also  a  third  description  of  legacy, 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  both  kinds  already 
mentioned,  as  a  gift  of  so  much  money,  with  reference  to  a 
particular  fund  for  payment.  This  is  called  a  demonstra- 
tive legacy,  but  so  mr  diffbrs  (rota  one  properly  specific,  thai 
if  the  fund  pointed  out  foils  on  any  account,  the  legates 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  general  assets ;  yet  it  is  so  br  speci- 
fic that  it  is  not  liable  to  abate  in  case  of  a  deficiency  u  the 
general  assets.  ^ 

Legacies  may  be  given  either  absolutely  (pur£)  or  upon 
condition  (suh-conditione),  or  upon  the  happening  of  any 
contingency;  provided  it  must  tiappen,  if  at  all,  within  the 
duration  of  a  life  or  lives  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  de 
cease  of  the  testator  and  21  years  afterwards,  allowing  in' 
addition  the  period  of  gestation  where  the  contingency 
depends  upon  the  birth  of  a  child.  Lesacies  may  also  be. 
^vea  in  such  a  way  that  tliough  no  condition  is  exprnsed 
in  distinct  terms,  it  may  be  clearly  infeiied  that  the  testato 
did  not  intend  his  gifts  to  take  effect  till  a  definite  time  had 
arrived  or  a  definite  event  had  taken  place.  When  a  legatee 
has  obtained  such  an  interest  in  the  legacy  as  to  be  fully 
entitled  to  tbe  property  in  it,  the  legacy  is  said  to  be  vested, 
and  this  property  may  he  acquired  long  before  the  right  to 
the  possession  of  the  legacy  accrues.  A  vested  I^acy  par 
takes  of  tho  incidents  of  property  so  far  as  to  be  tranxmissi 
hie  to  the  personal  representatives  of  the  party  entitled  to  it, 
or  to  pass  by  his  will ;  a  legacy  which  is  contingent  or  not 
vested  is  no  property  at  all  with  respect  to  the  legatee 
This  distinction  of  legacies,  ve&ted  and  not  vested,  seems 
derived  fi-om  the  Roman  law,  which  expresses  the  &et  of 
vesting  by  the  words  '  dies  legati  eedit.* 

Formerly,  in  all  cases  when  a  li^tee  died  before  the 
testator,  the  legacy  lapsed,  or  failed,  and  went  to  the  person 
appointed  residuary  legatee  by  the  testator,  or  if  these  was 
none  such,  to  the  next  of  kin  ;  and  lapse  might  also  take 
place  (as  already  observed  with  respect  to  a  legacy  given  to 
a  legatee  at  a  particular  time,  or  upon  condition,  or  the 
happening  of  a  cuntingency)  if  the  leji^atee  di«d  before  the 
appointed  lime  vrive^ori^the(|^^|^^^;(Pf|^)^^ 
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or  the  contingency  (ltd  not  happen.  The  recent  statule,  1 
Vict.,  c.  26,  sect.  33,  has  modified  tlie  old  rule,  and  directs 
that  when  legacies  are  beoueatberl  to  a  child  or  other  issue 
of  tlte.  testator  who  shall  die  in  his  lifetime,  leaving  issue, 
and  such  issue  shall  be  living  at  the  testators  death,  the 
legacies  shall  not  lapse  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears 
uiwn  the  face  of  the  will,  but  shall  take  effect  as  if  the 
le^ntee  had  died  immediately  after  the  teatstor. 

The  rules  by  which  gifts  of  legacies  are  construed  are 
derived  from  the  civil  law.  or  rather  are  a  part  of  that  law, 
which  prevails  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  for  although  the 
court  of  chancery  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  levies 
with  the  ecclesiostiral  courts,  yet  to  prevent  confusion  it  fol- 
lows the  same  general  rules.  If  however  a  legacy  be 
charged  upon  or  mode  payable  out  of  real  estate,  then,  as 
the  ecclesiastical  court  has  no  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
courts  of  equity  are  not  bound  to  follow  the  same  rules  as 
to  the  construction  of  such  gifts  ea  m  the  case  of  personal 
estate. 

The  quMtiont  involved  in  the  law  relatinf;  to  legades  ore 
so  numerous  that  it  is  quite  impossible  even  to  notice  them 
{n  an  article  of  this  deaeription,  and  as  they  are  chiefljr  of 
ft  technical  nature,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Tanous 
treatises  on  that  branch  of  the  law. 

Generally  speaking  an  executor  cannot  be  compelled  to 
nay  legacies  until  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
from  the  decease  of  the  testator,  and  not  even  then  unless 
the  assets  should  be  realized  and  the  debts  paid  or  provided 
for;  but  as  the  rule  is  only  for  the  general  convenience  of 
exeenton,  if  it  should  appear  that  all  the  debts  of  the  testa- 
tor are  paid,  the  executor  may  he  compoUed  to  pay  the 
legacy  before  the  twelve  months  have  expired.  It  may  be 
atatea  however  as  a  general  rule,  that  legacies  ore  |nvab1e 
twelve  months  after  the  death  a  testator,  and  witn  in- 
terest from  that  time  at  4  cent,  unless  the  testator  has 
nnde  some  special  [nrovision  as  to  time  of  |iaynient  and 
interest;  The  rule  as  to  the  tweH'e  months  is  taken  from 
Hie  Roigan  law.  It  has  already  been  stated  in  this  work 
[ExECUTOiQ.  that  an  action  at  law  does  not  lie  for  a  legacy, 
until  after  ute  executor  has  admitted  that  he  has  assets  in 
his  hands  sufficient  to  make  the  payment,  or  in  the  case  of 
A  specific  legacy,  has  assented  to  it.  But  the  law  may  per- 
haps be  more  correctly  stated  thus :  Where  a  specific  legacy 
eoiislsts  of  some  determinate  chattel,  whether  real,  as  a  lease 
for  years,  or  personal,  as  a  particular  horse,  the  legatee,  after 
assent  by  the  executor  to  the  legacy,  may  take  possession  of 
it,  or  sue  far  it  by  action  at  law ;  but  where  the  specific  legacy 
eoi^tS  of  money,  &&,  and  in  all  eases  of  general  and  of 
demonstrative  l^acies,  no  action  at  law  lies  unless  the  exe- 
cutor has,  for  some  new  consideration  beneficial  to  himself, 
expressly  promised  payment.  As  a  general  rule  therefore 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  remedies  by  legatees  against 
executors  are  afforded  by  the  courts  of  equity.  (Roper  On 
Legacies ;  Williams  On  Executors.) 

On  the  subject  of  l^acies  (leeata)  under  the  Roman 
\m,  Gaiua  (ii.,  192-255)  and  iix^  Digest,  lib.  xxx.,  xxxi., 
xxui.,  'De  Legatis  et  Fidel  commissis,*  are  the  authorities. 
This  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  Roman  juriscon- 
sults have  most  luccessftilly  exercised  their  sagacity  and 
diligence. 

LBGATE  (from  the  Latin  Legfctus).  This  word  had 
Tarious  significations  among  the  Romans.  The  legates  were 
the  chief  assistants  of  the  proconsuls  and  jmnrsetors  in  the 
administration  of  the  provinces.  The  number  of  legates 
diflbred  according  to  the  quality  of  the  governor  whom  ihey 
ftceompanied ;  their  duties  consisted  in  hearing  inferior 
causes  and  managing  all  the  smaller  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment They  appear  to  have  been  chosen  and  appointed  by 
the  governor,  though  at  the  first  institution  of  the  office  it 
would  seem  they  wei'e  selected  by  the  senate,  as  advisers  to 
the  governor,  from  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  of  their 
own  body.  The  word  legatus  also  signified  a  military  oflUcer 
vho  was  next  in  rank  to  the  irenerul  or  commander-in-chief 
in  any  expedition  or  underttiking,  and  in  his  absence  had 
the  chief  command.  (Csesar,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  1 7.)  The 
word  legatus  is  also  often  used  to  denote  a  person  sent  by 
the  Roman  state  to  some  other  state  or  sovereign  power  on 
matters  that  concerned  the  public  interest:  in  this  sense 
Ae  word  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  our  ambassador  or 
envoy,  except  that  the  motives  for  sending  a  legatus,  or 
legate,  seem  to  have  been  occouonal  only,  and  the  legates 
do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  pennanent  resident  funo- 
tioniriei  m  a  f^ogn  oommunity.  Under  the  emperors 


those  who  were  sent  by  them  to  administer  the  provinces 
of  Vhich  the  government  was  reserved  to  the  emperors, 
were  called  legates. 

Under  the  republic  the  senators  who  had  occauen  to  visit 
the  provinces  on  their  own  business  used  to  obtain  what 
was  called  a  *  legatio  libera.*  that  is,  the  title  and  eonaidera 
tion  of  a  legatus,  or  public  ftinctionary,  with  the  sole  objec  t 
,of  thereby  furthering  their  private  interests.  These  1^- 
tiones  are  said  to  have  been  called  libene,  or  free,  because 
those  who  held  them  had  full  liberty  to  enter  tx  leave  tlie 
city,  whereas  oil  other  public  functionaries  whose  duties 
were  exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  could  not  enter 
Rome  till  they  had  laid  aside  their  functions ;  or  because 
a  senator  could  not  go  beyond  a  certain  distance  from 
Rome  unless  he  obtained  permission  in  the  form  of  a 
legatio.  Cicero,  who  on  one  occasion  inveighs  vehemently 
against  the  legatio  libera,  could  defend  it  when  it  suited  his 
purpose,  and  in  a  letter  to  Attieus  (I  1.)  he  expresses  his 
intention  to  visit  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  this  capacity  fur  the 
puraose  of  fhrthering  his  election  as  cousuL 

At  the  present  day  a  legate  signifies  an  ambassador,  or 
nuncio,  of  the  pope.  They  are  of  the  highest  class  of  am- 
bassadors. [Ahbassados;  Nuncio.] 

There  are  several  kinds  of  papal  legates,  le^cUiu  a  latere, 
le^aiua  natita,  &e.  Legates  a  latere  are  sent  on  tlie  highest 
missions  to  the  principal  foreign  courts,  and  as  governors 
of  provinces  of  the  Roman  dominion,  thence  called  legations. 
Le^tus  natus  is  a  person  who  holds  the  office  of  legate  as 
incident  and  annexed  to  some  other  office,  and  is,  as  we 
sliould  say,  a  legate  ex  offido.  As  this  office  or  title  ex- 
empted the  holder  from  the  authority  of  the  legates  a  la- 
tere, it  was  earnestly  sought  after  by  the  bishops.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  fbnneily  a  legatus  nalu?, 
and  there  ore  now  three  or  (bur  German  bislioprics  pemia- 
nently  invested  with  the  privileges  of  the  office.  Legates  of 
a  lower  rank  than  cardinals  are  called  nuncii  apostolici. 

LEGEND  (from  the  Latin  word  legendum,  a  thing  to  be 
read)  is  used  commonly  in  the  sense  of  fabulous  or  doubtful 
narratives,  such  as  the  exploits  of  heroes  of  tbe  middle 
times,  between  history  and  fiction,  tales  of  superstition,  or 
other  subjects,  in  which  credulity  and  imposture  find  free 
room  for  exercise.  Thus  legends  have  come  to  signify  that 
which  is  usually  rather  matter  of  tradition  than  of  written 
evidence.  In  our  old  authors  the  word  occurs  in  its  simple 
meaning. 

L^end  is  also  used  technically  to  denote  the  words  en- 
circhng  a  coin;  to  writing  on  tablets  the  wwd  inscription 
is  applied,  which  is  also  used  instead  of  legend  wliere  a 
sentence,  instead  of  encircling,  occupies  the  place  of  a 
device  on  the  coin. 

LEGENDRB,  ADRIEN  MARIE,  an  analvst.  whose 
name  must  follow  those  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  powerful  school  which  existed  in  France 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1  "51, 
and  died  there  January  10,  1833.  No  authentic  account 
of  his  personal  life  has  yet  been  published  :  so  that  we  can 
only  now  say  that  it  was  passed  in  strenuous  and  successful 
exertions  for  the  advancement  of  mathematical  science  and 
of  its  applications.  He  never  filled  any  political  post,  or 
took  any  marked  part  in  public  matters  :  he  was,  we  be- 
lieve, no  favourite  of  any  government,  and  his  scientific 
fame  did  not  procure  him  more  than  a  very  moderate  rom- 
peteney.  The  writings  of  M.  L^ndre  consist  of  various 
papers  in  the  Kfemoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
several  separate  writings  of  which  we  shall  give  a  slight 
account. 

The  first  appearance  of  Legendre  as  a  mathematician  was 
(a.d.  1 782)  as  the  writer  of  two  papers,  one  on  the  motion  of 
resisted  projectiles,  the  other  on  the  attraction  of  spheroidii, 
which  gained  prizes  from  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  Paris, 
and  a  phce  in  the  former  as  the  successor  of  D'Alembert. 
In  a  memoir  on  double  integrals,  published  in  the  volume 
for  1788  (though  presented  at  the  end  of  1 799),  be  digested 
a  method  of  transforming  an  integral  with  two  \-oriables  to 
one  dependii^  upon  other  variables,  which  he  applied  to 
the  question  of  tbe  attraction  of  spheroids.  He  was  llie  first 
who  extended  the  solution  of  this  question  by  the  aid  of 
modem  analysis:  it  being  not  a  little  remakable,  that  this 
problem  in  the  year  1773  required  the  power  of  L^raime 
to  show  that  even  as  much  could  be  done  with  it  by  the 
modern  eaialvsis  as  had  been  effected  with  the  antieut 
methods  by  Newton  and  Madaurinr*. Variousiother  me- 
moirs by  tegandre  refbc^tih^ejFViBbOfCd^^v^nd  cal< 
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cuius,  or  to  fata  g;eodetical  operations.  la  1787  ho  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commiBsionerB  for  contiecting  the 
observatories  of  G-reenwieh  and  Paris  by  a  chain  of  ttiaagles- 
Cassini  de  Thury  had  raemorisltKed  the  British  .^vemment 
on  the  expediency  of  this  step:  the  execution  of  which  was 
eommitted  to  General  Roy  on  the  Bndisb  side,  and  to 
Legendre,  Cassini,  and  Mntbain  on  the  French.  Much  of 
the  work  was  completed  in  1 7S7,  and  a  memoir  of  Legendre, 
pablished  in  the  volume  for  that  year,  upon  some  theore- 
tical pwnts,  contains  one  of  those  simple  and  beautiful 
thecHrems  which  carry  the  name  of  their  inventors  with  them 
for  ever.  It  is  the  celebrated  proposition  relative  to  the 
tpheriaU  excess  [Trioonouetry]  of  a  small  spherical  tri- 
angle. An  account  of  the  actual  triangles  constructed  in 
his  survey  is  contained  in  the  volume  for  1 786.  When  the 
grand  French  arc  of  the  meridian  was  completed,  Laplace 
and  Lfwendre  were  employed  to  deduce  tho  form  of  the 
spheroid  which  ^reed  most  nearly  with  all  the  obserrations. 
In  the  coQstmetion  of  the  large  trigonometrical  tables 
(which  stOl  remain  unpublished)  he  contributed  some  sim- 
plifyin((  theorems.  In  1806  he  published  his  '  Nouvelles 
M^tbodes  pour  la  DfiterminatioD  des  Orbites  des  Comites,' 
in  which  be  gives  a  method  the  peculiarity  of  which  then 
ms  that  it  allowed  of  the  correction  of  the  original  obser- 
vations at  any  part  of  the  process.  It  may  be  doubtftil 
whether  the  method  itself  was  an  improvement  upon  those 
which  were  then  in  use ;  and  if  it  were,  it  is  still  superseded 
by  others  posterior  to  it.  But  this  tract  is  further  remark- 
able by  its  containing  the  first  proposal  to  employ  the  me- 
thod of  least  squares.  [Lbast  Squares,  Method  of.] 
Whether  Legendre  had  seen  the  hint  of  Gotes  or  not,  he 
made  ■  proposal  of  great  ingenuity,  and  intrudtwed,  as  a 
matter  of  praetieal  oonvenienoe^  a  method  whioh  was  after- 
vaids  shown  by  Laplace  to  be  entitled  to  confidence  on  the 
strictest  grounds  of  principle. 

Legendre  applied  himself  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to 
the  development  of  those  integrals  on  which  the  determina- 
tion of  the  arcs  of  an  ellipse  and  hyperbola  depend.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  fur  1 786  are  two  papers  on  the 
snhjecl  written  by  him.  His  'Exercices  du  Calcul  Inte- 
gral,' published  in  1811.  contain,  among  other  matters  of 
high  curiosity,  an  extended  view  of  the  same  subject.  He 
continued  to  devote  himself  assiduously  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  new  branch  of  science,  and  in  1829  and  18S6  he  pro- 
duced the  two  volumes  of  his  *  Trait6  dei  Fonetions  Ellip- 
tlques  et  des  Integralea  Enleriennes,*  containing  a  digested 
system,  with  extensiva  tables  fbr  the  computation  of  the 
integrals.  The  work  was  hardly  published  when  the  dis- 
coveries of  MM.  Abel  and  Jacobi  appeared.  These  matlie- 
raaticians,  both  then  very  young,  had  begun  by  looking  at 
the  subject  in  another  point  of  view,  and  had  produced 
results  which  would  have  materially  simplified  a  large  part 
of  the  work  of  Legendre,  it  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
And  them.  With  a  spirit  which  will  always  be  one  of  the 
brightest  parts  of  his  reputation,  Legendre  immediately  set 
about  to  add  the  new  discoveries  to  his  own  work ;  and  in 
1828  and  subsequent  years  appeared  three  supplements, 
in  which  they  are  presented  in  a  manner  symmetrical  with 
the  preceding  part  of  the  work,  and  with  the  fuUssC  ae- 
knowledf  ment  of  their  value  and  of  the  merit  of  their 
authors. 

To  Legendre  is  also  due  the  collection  of  the  results 
obtained  upon  the  theory  of  numbers  [Nuubers,  Theory 
of],  a  subject  to  which  he  made  very  remarkable  additions. 
The  second  edition  of  his  '  Th£orie  des  Mombres'  was  pub- 
lished in  1808,  and  the  third  in  1830. 

Hie  best  known  of  Legendre's  works  is,  as  might  be  sup- 
nosed,  his  Elements  of  Greometry.  of  which  Sir  David 
Ifrewster  gave  an  English  translation  in  1824,  from  the 
eleventh  mlition :  Legendre  published  his  twelfth  edition 
in  1823.  Of  the  finished  degance  and  power  of  this  vary 
remarkable  work  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  m  adequate  terms: 
and  nest  to  the  Elements  of  Eudid,  it  ought  to  hold  the 
highest  pkice  among  writings  of  the  kind.  But  it  would 
not  be  oiffioult  to  show  that  much  of  the  rigor  of  Euclid 
lias  been  sacrificed,  and  though  those  who  determine  to 
abandon  the  latter  cannot  do  better  than  substitute  Legen- 
dre's  work,  we  hope  that  in  this  country  the  old  Greek 
will  maintain  his  ground  at  least  until  a  substitute  can  be 
found  who  shall  give  equal  rigor  of  demonstration,  as  well 
as  greater  el^iance  of  form. 

LBGER  Lmea  and  Spaces  (LSger,  Fr.,  lighfU  the  lines 
and  spaces  added  to  the  staff  when  the  notes  exceed  the 
P.  C  No.  837, 


ordinary  compass.  The  word  is  often  most  impxopeiljr 

written  Ledger. 
LEGHORN.  [LtvoRNO.] 

LEGION.  In  a  Roman  consular  army  each  grand  divi- 
sion, corresponding  neatly  to  a  modem  brigade,  was  so 
denominated ;  and  the  word  indicates  a  selection  of  the 
individuals  composing  such  division.  The  name  is  stilt 
occasionally  given  to  a  body  of  troops  consisting  of  several 
regiments  or  battalions,  when  raised  at  a  particular  place  or 
for  a  particular  service. 

The  strength  of  a  Roman  l^ion  varied  at  different  pe- 
riods. When  Romulus  divided  the  citizens  of  bis  newly- 
formed  state  into  three  portions  or  tribes,  he  also  divided  the 
men  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  into  bodies  of  3000  men, 
and  each  of  these  constituted  a  legion,  which  was  commanded 
by  one  or  three  precfecis  or  tribunes.  (Plutarch,  in  Fom.) 
Servius  TuUius.  who,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  city,  formed 
a  fourth  tribe,  is  supposed  to  have  raised  the  strength  of 
the  legKMi  to  4000  mAi.  About  ISO  years  afterwards,  when 
Camillus  marched  against  Satrieum,  he  had  foiu  legions, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  that  number  of  men  (Liv.,  i.  22) ; 
but,  twenty  years  latw,  the  strength  of  the  legion  is  stated  to 
have  been  5000  foot  and  300  horso.  (Liv.,  viii.  8.)  This  pro- 
bably continued  to  be  the  general  establishment  of  that  bodjr 
of  troops,  though  particular  circumstances  might  cause  it  to 
be  occasionally  increased.  Scipio  landed  in  Africa  (Liv., 
xxix.  24)  with  two  legions,  each  consisting  of  6200  men 
(thouffh  tbebestcommentatorssuppose  that  5200  is  meant) ; 
and  while  the  Roman  army  was  acting  against  Perseus  in 
Macedon,  each  legion  contained  6000  foot  and  200  horse. 
(Liv.,  xliii.  12.)  Ve^retius,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
describes  the  legion  (lib.  ii.,  cap.  6)  as  a  body  consisting  of 
6 1 00  Ibot  soldiers,  besides  720  horsemen ;  hut  he  designates 
this  the  aiitient  legion,  and  his  account  is  probably  applica- 
ble only  to  the  state  of  that  body  fn  the  age  of  Hadrian  and 
tbe  Antonines.  The  legion  declined  under  the  later  em- 
perors, and  in  the  time  of  Constantino  it  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  only  1500  men. 

During  the  reign  of  Augustus  twenty-five  legions  were 
placed  permanently  on  the'^fh>ntiers  of  the  empire ;  and  in 
tbe  time  of  Hadrian  the  number  of  legions  composing  the 
Roman  army  was  30,  exclusive  of  the  auxiliaries.  Tbeir 
disposition  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  may  be  seen  in  Gib- 
bon, vol.  i.,  ch.  1.  The  legions  were  denoted  by  numben; 
and  they  ware  further  designated  by  the  name  of  ^e  empe- 
ror who  raised  them,  or  by  the  name  of  the  place  where 
they  were  raised,  or  where  they  had  distinguidied  them 
selves. 

The  manner  in  which  the  soldiers  were  elected  to  serve 
in  the  legions  is  fully  described  by  Polybius  (book  vi.,  ch.  1), 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  Fabius  and  Scipio ;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  prescnbed 
regulations,  which  however  were  only  followed  when  the 
necessities  of  the  state  did  not  compel  tbe  magistrates  to 
dispense  with  them.  When  an  army  consisting  of  four 
legions  was  to  be  raised,  the  citizens  of  tbe  proper  ages 
being  assembled  on  an  appointed  day  in  the  Cai»toI,  toe 
military  tribunes  drew  out  the  tribes  by  lot,  and  from  that 
which  was  first  called  they  selected  four  men  of  nearly  equal 
^  and  stature:  of  these  the  tribunes  who  were  appointed 
to  the  first  legion  chose  one ;  those  who  were  appomted  to 
the  second  legion  chose  another ;  and  so  on.  Afterwards 
the  whole  body  of  the  tribunes  chose  four  other  men,  and 
of  these  tbe  tribunes  of  the  second  legion  first  chose  one ; 
those  of  the  third  legion  then  chose  another;  and  so  on, 
the  tribunes  of  the  first  legion  taking  tbe  last  man  of  the 
four.  In  like  order  the  election  pro^Mfsded,  till  the  required 
number  of  men  was  obtained.  Polybius  states  that,  in  his 
time,  the  horsemen  were  enrolled  before  the  foot  soldiers, 
but  that  antiently  the  former  were  chosen  lest 

Immediately  after  the  enrolment,  the  leeraits  for  tiie 
legions  being  made  to  advanoe  one  by  one,  each  was  sworn 
to  be  obedient  to  his  commanders,  and  to  execute  all  the 
orders  which  he  should  receive  from  them  to  tiio  utmost  of 
his  power. 

When  soldiers  were  to  be  raised  from  the  allied  cities  of 
Italy,  notice  appears  to  have  been  sent  by  tbe  consuls  to 
the  magistrates  of  those  citiea,  who  then  enrolled  men  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  which  was  practised  at  Rome; 
and,  having  caused  them  to  be  disciplined,  sent  them  to 
join  the  army. 

On  the  institution  of  fMuIar  bodies  of  troops  bv  Romului^ 
he  is  said  to  have  divided  them  (pnbata^^aeh  ie«eil^t« 
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companies  of  100  men,  and  these  were  called  Manipub, 
froTo  the  bundles  of  grass  vhich  served  as  standards  for  the 
people  vbo  accompanied  him  when  he  attacked  the  palace 
of  Amulius.  (Aur.  Victor,  Origo  Gen.  Rom.,  c.  22.)  The 
first  mention  of  a  cohort  occurs  shortly  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  (Liv.,  ii.  II);  and  in  the  time  of  Polybius  the 
legion  was  divided  into  ten  coliortBi  each  of  these  into  three 
manipuli  (Polyb..  b.  xi.).  and  each  of  the  latter  into  two 
centuria.  [Cohort.]  A.  manipulus  must  have  then  con- 
aiated  of  200  men ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  designated  a 
body  of  leea  tl^n  the  original  number.  Under  Hadrian  and 
the  emperors  immediately  following  him  the  cohorts  appear 
to  have  been  of  unequal  strength.  Ve^etius  states'  that 
the  first,  which  was  called  eohors  milliana,  and  which  car- 
ried the  eagle,  consisted  of  1500  foot  and  13-2  horsemen; 
the  second,  called  cohors  qtfingenaria,  of  555  foot  and  70 
horsemen  ;  and  that  the  remaining  cohorts  were  nearly  of 
the  same  strength  as  the  second. 

Servius  TiilHus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  military  force 
into  five  different  classes  of  troops  (Liv.,  i.  43),  which  were 
distinguished  by  their  armour ;  but  from  the  commencement 
of  the  republic,  or  nearly  so,  the  order  of  battle  consisted  of 
thuee  linei  of  troops,  the  Hastati,  the  Principet,  and  the 
Triarii.  (lav.,  viii.  8.)  Hie  Velites  (light  troops  or  skir- 
mishers) had  DO  particular  station,  and,  except  the  latter, 
all  the  troops,  according  to  Polybtus,  were  armed  nearly  in 
the  same  manner. 

Tlie  youngest  men  were  selected  to  act  as  velites :  they 
were  armed  with  bows  or  sUngs,  and  some  of  them  carried 
a  light  javelin.  After  the  time  of  Marius  these  ceased  to 
he  eni-ulled  as  legiouaiy  troops,  and  were  chiefly  foreigners. 
Vegetius  designates  them  Ferentarxi.  They  wore  abort 
swords,  and  were  provided  with  bucklers  of  a  circular  form, 
about  three  feet  in  diameter.  T^e  staff  of  their  javelin  was 
two  cubits  long,  and  as  thick  only  as  a  finger;  the  iron 
head  tapered  gradually  to  a  fine  point,  in  order  that,  being 
bent  at  the  first  disehai^  it  might  be  rendered  uaeleis  to 
the  enemy. 

The  iiastatt  of  all  the  cohorts  were  stationed  in  the  first 
line ;  the  principes  famed  the  second,  those  of  each  cohort 
supporting  their  owu  hastati;  and  the  triarii  wore  similarly 
disposed  in  the  third  line  to  support  the  priniupes.  All  the 
three  classes  were  completely  armed  with  cuirass,  helmet,  and 
greaves;  their  buckler  was  4  feet  long  and  2^  feet  broad,  and 
five  arrows  were  placed  in  its  concavity,  to  be  thrown  when 
necessar>'.  Each  man  was  provided  with  a  long  and  a  short 
sword,  the  blade  of  the  former  beinz  strong,  and  made 
either  to  cut  or  thrust;  and  he  carried,  besides,  twojavehns, 
OTpila.  (Polyb.,  b.  vi.)  The  only  difference  in  the  arms  of 
the  three  classes  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  siie  of  the 
pilum,  those  used  by  the  triarii,  or  Teteran  soldiers,  in  the 
time  of  Varro  being  longw  and  hecvier  than  those  of  the 
men  in  the  other  lines. 

It  is  supposed  that'  originally  the  principes  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  first  line,  and  that  they  were  men  of  the 
superior  classes ;  from  which  ciroumstance,  or  because  the; 
came  first  into  action,  they  may  hare  acquired  their  de^- 
nation. 

The  front  of  the  legion,  when  in  order  of  battle,  was 
formed  by  ten  corps  of  the  hastati,  each  corps  being  arranged 
with  16  men  in  front,  and  10  in  depth.  The  second  line, 
or  thai  of  the  principes,  was  of  the  same  strength,  and  was 
drawn  up  in  the  same  manner.  The  line  of  triarii  consisted 
tUso  of  ten  corps ;  hut  these  had  only  10  men  in  front  and 
6  in  depth,  ^niy  legionai^  soldier  was  allowed  five  feetin 
front,  and  as  much  in  dejrtb,  m  order  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  make  free  use  of  his  arms. 

The  cavahy  of  a  Roman  legion  was  divided  into  ten 
ittrmee,  of  about  30  horsemen  each,  who,  in  order  of  battle, 
were  drawn  up  with  8  in  front,  and  4  in  depth.  Each 
legion  of  the  allies  had  however  GOO  horsemen  ;  so  that  the 
cavalry  of  a  consular  army  (consisting  of  two  Roman 
legions  and  two  legions  of  allies)  amounted  to  1800  men, 
who  were  disposed  on  the  wings  of  the  legion,  in  one  line 
or  two,  according  to  circumstances.  The  legionary  cavalry 
were  furnished  with  cuirasses  and  helmets,  and  they  were 
aoiHimpanied  by  light-armed  horsemen,  who  served  as 
nrchem. 

LEGISLATION.    In  treating  of  legtshition.  we  will 
expldin,— Ut,  the  meaning  and  etymology  of  the  word ;  2nd, 
,  the  distinction  between  the  legidative  and' executive  powers 
of  government ;  and  3rd,  the  difference  b.etween  jurispru- 
dential and  legidatiTe  science — under  which  head  we  will 


make  some  remarks  respectmg  the  most  conTenient  form 
fur  the  composition  of  laws. 

1.  Meaning  and  etymolagj/  of  the  word  Legi$latim. — A 
magistrate  who  proposed  a  Taw  in  Rome  for  the  adoption  of 
the  assembly  of  citizens  was  said  legem  ferre  (as  we  say,  to 
bring  a  bill  into  parliament) ;  and  the  law,  if  carried,  was 
said  to  be  perlata,  or  simply  lata.  Hence  the  term  tegum 
laioVf  or  legislator,  was  used,  as  synosymous  with  the 
Greek  vouaBinis,  in  the  sense  of  a  lawgiver.  From  UgiUa- 
tOT  have  Deen  fcmned  legitlation,  legtalative,  and  legitto' 
ture  (the  latter  word  signifying  a  person  or  body  of  persons 
exercising  legislative  power). 

Legislation  means  the  making  of  positive  law.  Positive 
law,  as  Explained  in  the  article  Law,  is  made  by  the  person 
or  persons  exercising  the  sovereign  DOwer  in  a  community. 
The  end  of  positive  Taw,  as  explatnea  in  the  same  artide^  is 
tho  temporal  happiness  of  the  community. 

2.  Distinction  betmeen  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  qf  government. — A  general  command,  or  law,  issued 
by  a  sovereign  government  would  bo  nugatory,  if  it  was  not 
applied  in  practice  to  the  cases  foiling  within  its  scope,  and 
if  tho  pains  denounced  for  the  Tiolation  of  it  were  not  in- 
flicted on  transgressors.  The  execntion  of  the  g«ieral  oom- 
mands,  or  lavs,  of  a  sovereign  goremment  is  thoefore  an 
essential  part  of  the  business  or  a  government.  Accord 
ingly  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  government  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  classes  of  legislative  and  executive. 

An  executive  command,  or  act,  of  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment, is  a  special  command  issued,  or  act  done,  in  the 
execution  of  a  law  previously  established  by  the  govern- 
ment. Executive  commands  or  acts  are  of  two  sorts,  viz. 
adminittraiive  and  judicial.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  sorts  of  executive  commands  or  acts  may  (in  contbrmity 
with  modem  phraseology)  be  staled  as  follows.  A  judicial 
proceeding  is  a  declaration,  by  a  competent  authority,  that 
a  person  has  (or  has  not)  brought  himself  within  the  terms 
of  a  certain  penal  provision,  or  that  he  has  (or  has  noO  a 
certain  legal  right  or  obli^tion  which  another  disputes 
with  him.  An  administrative  pnKieeding  is  for  the  sue  of 
carrying  a  rule  of  law  into  efitsct,  where  there  is  no  question 
about  tne  l^al  culpability,  or  dispute  about  a  legal  right 
or  obligation  of  a  person.  In  an  administrative  proceeding 
the  f^vemment  functionary  acts,  or  may  act,  spontaneously  ; 
in  a  judicial  proceeding  he  does  not  act  until  he  is  acted 
upon  by  others.  A  judge  cannot  act  until  his  court  is  (to 
Use  the  French  phrase)  seized,  or  saiti,  with  the  question ; 
or  fto  use  the  language  of  our  ecclesiastical  courts)  it  is 
necessary  '  to  promote  (or  set  in  motion)  theoffice  of  judge.* 
(D^g^rando,  Institutes  du  Droit  admiaistratif  R-anyaig^ 
Paris.  1829.) 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  division  of  tho  flmctkms  of 
f^vernment  into  Iwislative  and  executive  is  not  exhaustive ; 
inasmuch  as  neither  class  comprehends  acta  or  special 
commands  not  fbuaded  on  a  previous  general  command  or 
law,  in  other  words,  priviUgia,  crocwning  wluch  see  the 
article  Law. 

The  distinction  between  the  making  of  laws  and  their 
execution  is  too  obvious  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
ancient  writers  on  government.  The  latter  subject  was 
treated  by  them  under  the  head  of  magistrates,  (See,  fbr 
example,  Aristot.,  /b/.,  vi.  8.)  The  distinction  has  however 
attracted  peculiar  attention  from  both  speculative  and  prac- 
tical politicians  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  importance  attributed  by  Montes* 
quieu  to  the  separation  of  the  legislative,  administrative, 
and  judicial  powers  of  government;  ■'.«.  the  exercise  of 
the  administrative  and  judicial  flinctions  by  ofBcers  distinct 
fh>m  the  supreme  legislative  body,  and  from  each  other. 
{Esprit  de*  Lais,  xi.  6.)  The  importance  of  the  se|A- 
ration  in  question  has  however  been  overrated  by  Montes- 
quieu; and  it  has  never  existed,  and  indeed  can  scarcely 
exist,  to  the  extent  which  he  supposes.  The  legislative 
functions  of  a  government  can  be  aistinguishcd,  logically, 
from  its  executive  fuctions ;  but  these  functions  cannot,  in 
every  case,  be  severally  vested  in  different  persons.  In  every 
free  government  (or  government  of  more  than  one)  the 
legislative  bodies  exercise  some  executive  functions:  thus, 
in  England,  the  House  of  Lords  is  an  appellate  court  in 
civil  cases,  and  the  House  of  Commons  decides  in  cases  of 
contested  elections  of  its  own  members.  In  every  form  of 
government  the  public  fbnetionaries,  whose  primary  busi- 
ness is  the  execution  of  the  laws,  atadse  a  coilsiaerable 
portion  of  (delegated)  legQl|vtinctb9rKTV|^UUay  pos- 
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tiUe  to  ctmeeiTa  a  body  of  lav  8oeoiii|j£iBaB  ^»  to  require 
tubsidiarjr  lawi  for  oarrying  the  principal  lavs  into  exccu- 
tioa,  and  a  power  of  making  these  subsidiary  laws  must,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  vested  in  the  executive  func- 
tionaries. In  the  article  Law  we  have  distinguished  laws 
made  by  supreme  from  laws  made  by  subordinate  legia- 
Istures.  The  latter  class  of  laws  usually  emanate  from 
executive  functionanes,  especially  judges.  (Austin's  Pro- 
vince  of  Jurisprudence,  p.  244-9.) 

3.  Differvnea  between  juritjmtdeniial  and  legislative 
tdence. — Positive  law  may  be  viewed  from  the  two  follow- 
ing aspects.  First,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  organic  system, 
consistiDg  of  cohfrept  rules,  expressed  in  a  technical  vocabu- 
lary. Reoondly,  it»  rules  may  be  considered  singly,  with  refer- 
eooe  to  their  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity ;  in  other  vrords,  their  expediency  or  utili^.  Law 
▼iewea  from  the  former  aspect  is  property  the  subject  of 
the  science  of  jurisprudence.  [Jitrisprudence.]  Law 
viewed  from  the  latter  aspect  is  the  subject  of  a  depart- 
ment of  political  science  which  is  generally  termed  legisla- 
tive tdence.  (Legislation,  in  strictness,  is  concerned  about 
the  technical  form,  as  well  as  the  utility,  of  a  law  ^  but  the 
term  legi^tive  science,  as  just  deflned,  is  sufficiently  ac- 
curate for  our  present  purpose.) 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction,  just 
pointed  out,  between  the  scientific  or  technical  excellency 
of  a  afstem  of  lav.  and  the  expedieney  or  utility  of  the  rules 
of  whicfa  it  is  composed.  Toe  distinotioo,  however  mani- 
fest, has  been  ftequently  overlooked,  even  by  lawyers. 
Thus  Sir  W.  Blaekston^  in  dMcribing  the  straggle  made 
by  the  deny  to  substitute  tbe  Roman  law  for  the  common 
lav  of  Enewid,  gives  the  preference  to  the  tatter  system  on 
the  ground  of  the  imperial  government  of  Rome  being  des- 
potic. The  excellence  of  a  system  of  law,  considered  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  has  no  connexibn  with  the  form  of  the 
government  by  which  tlie  taws  were  established.  Law  may 
t>o,  and  has  been,  cultivated  as  a  science  with  admirable 
success  under  veiy  bad  govanments.  The  scientific  culti- 
vation of  lav  in  Rome  scarcely  began  uutil  the  Empire ; 
aiid  the  great  lefnd  writers  of  Franco  lived  in  times  of  poli- 
tical anarchy  or  d^potism.  A  system  of  lav  of  vhich  the 
radical  tendency  may  be  most  pernicious  may  have  the 
ighest  Bcientiflo  or  technical  exosUence.  A  code  of  lavs 
establishing  slavery,  and  deOning  the  respective  rights  and 
duties  of  master  and  slave,  might  be  constructed  with  the 
utmost  juristical  skill;  but  might,  on  that  very  account,  be 
the  more  mischievous  as  a  work  of  legislation.  On  the 
other  band,  a  system  of  law  may  be  composed  of  rules 
having  a  generally  beneficial  tendency,  but  may  want  the 
coherency  and  precision  which  constitute  technical  excel- 
lence. The  English  system  of  law  affords  an  example  of 
the  latter  case.  Owing  to  the  popular  character  of  the 
Iwislature  by  which  its  rules  were  enacted  or  sanctioned, 
it  baa  a  generally  beneficial  tendency ;  but  considered  in  a 
s(»entiftc  point  of  view,  it  deserves  little  commendation. 
The  writingi  of  Mr.  Bentham,  in  like  manner,  are  &r 
more  valuable  contributions  to  legislative  than  to  jurispru- 
dential  science.  The  remains  of  the  writings  of  Uie  Roman 
Uwwn,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  little  assistance  to  the 
modern  kgialator.  but  they  abound  with  instruction  to  the 
jurist. 

The  dibtinction  between  the  technical  excellence  of  a 
law  and  its  expediency,  or  (in  other  words)  between  its 
form  and  its  substance,  is  also  important  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  codification,  i-e.  the  making  of  a  code  of : 
laws. 

The  making  of  a  code  of  laws  may  involve  any  one  of  the 
three  following  processes: — 1.  The  formation  of  a  new 
•ystem  or  body  of  laws.  8.  The  digestion  of  vritten  lavs, 
isned  at  various  times,  and  without  regard  to  s^'stem. 
3.  The  digestion  of  unwritten  lav,  contained  injudicial  de- 
cisions and  autlioritativo  legal  treatises.  The  antient  codes 
of  lavr  vere,  for  the  most  part,  works  of  new  legislation  ; 
BUch  were,  for  example,  the  codes  of  Solon  and  Draco,  the 
Twelve  Tables,  the  code  of  Dioctes  of  Svracuse,  and  others. 
The  codices  of  Theodosian  and  Justinian  alTord  examples 
of  the  digestion  of  written  laws.  [Constitutions,  Roman.] 
The  Digests  or  Pandects  of  Justinian  affard  an  example  of 
^  digestion  of  unwritten  law.  The  French  codes  were 
Qot  digests  of  the  existing  law  of  Franco,  either  written  or 
anviuten ;  but  they  were  in  great  measure  founded  on  the 
existing  law.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the  Prussian 
IiAQdradit.  The  statutes  for  eonsoUdatiog  various  braoches 


of  the  oriminal  lav,  the  banturuptcy  lavs,  the  customs  lawi^ 
the  distillery  laws,  &c.,  are  instances  of  the  digestion  of  the 
written  law  of  £n<fland.  The  Criminal  Law  Gommift- 
sioners  have  furnished  a  specimen  of  a  digest  of  the 
Euglish  common  (or  unwritten)  law  relating  to  theft. 
{first  Report,  1835.)  The  digestion  of  exiating  law,  who- 
ther  vritten  or  unwritten,  requires  merely  juristical  ability; 
the  making  of  new  laws  requires,  in  addition  to  the  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  the  jurist,  that  ability  which  we  have 
termed  legislative.  In  other  words,  the  making  of  new 
laws  requires  both  attention  to  their  utility  or  expediency, 
and  techuical  skill  in  the  composition  or  drawing  of  them. 
Popular  forms  of  government  secure  a  tolerably  careliil 
examination  of  lavs,  with  reference  to  their  expediency ; 
but  they  do  not  secure  attention  to  the  technical  or  icientifle 
department  of  legislation.  Indeed  nearly  all  the  principal 
Codes  of  laws  have  emanated  from  despotic  governments, 
viz.  the  Roman,  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  French  cod^ 
The  difficulty  of  passing  an  extensive  measure  through  a 
popular  legislature  has,  in  free  governments,  discouraged 
attempts  at  systematic  digestion  of  the  law.  The  digest  of 
the  law  of  real  property  in  the  state  of  New  York  faov- 
ever  affords  an  example  of  such  digest  passed  by  a  popular 
legislature. 

The  most  convenient  form  for  the  composition  of  laws  is 
a  subject  which  has  exercised  many  minds,  but  on  which 
we  cannot,  consistently  vith  the  plan  of  l^ii  Cyclopndia, 
make  more  than  a  fev  remarks. 

The  inconveniences  arising  from  too  great  prolixity  or  too 
great  conciseness  in  the  phraseology  of  laws  are  stated  by 
Lord  Bacon,  in  the  66th  and  67th  aphorisms  of  bis  eighth 
book  De  Augmentis.  If  an  attempt  be  made,  by  an  enu< 
meration  of  species,  to  avoid  the  obscurity  which  arises 
firom  the  use  of  targe  generic  terms,  doubts  are  created 
as  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  law  ;  for,  as  Lord  Bucon 
well  observes,  'XJt  exceptio  flrmat  vim  legis  in  casibus  ncn 
exceptis,  ita  enumeraliu  iufirmat  earn  in  casibus  non  enu- 
meratis.*  (/£.,  aph.  17.)  On  the  other  hand,  vague  and 
extensive  terms,  if  unexplained,  are  obscure  and  frequently 
ambiguous.  The  best  mode  of  producing  a  law  which  shall 
at  once  be  compreliensive,  perspicuous,  and  precise,  proba- 
bly is,  to  draw  the  text  of  tne  law  in  abstract  and  concise 
tankage,  and  to  illustrate  the  text  vith  a  commentary,  in 
which  the  scope,  grounds,  and  meaning  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  lav  are  explained.  A  commentary  such  as  we  now 
speak  of  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Beulham  iTrattcide Legiela- 
tton,  tom.iii.,  p.  284;  Dela  Codification,  ».4)t  and  the  penal 
code  rei%ntly  prepared  for  India  has  been  drawn  according 
to  this  plan.  Doubts  will  arise  in  practice  respecting  the 
interpretation  of  the  most  skilfully  drawn  laws ;  and  the 
best  guide  to  the  interpretation  or  a  taw  is  an  authentic 
declaration,  made  or  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  which 
enacted  it,  of  its  scope  or  purpose.  Tlie  want  of  such  a 
commentary  frequently  causes  the  scope  of  a  lav  to  be 
unknovn;  and  hence  the  tribunals  ofxen  hesitate  about 
enforcing  lavs  vhich  may  be  beneficial.  {Dig.,  Lb.  i.,  t.  3. 
fir.  21.  22.) 

It  seems  scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  that  lavs  ough^  vhere 
it  is  possible,  to  be  composed  in  the  language  most  intelli- 

fible  to  the  persons  whose  conduct  tbey  are  to  regulate, 
n  countries  where  the  great  majority  of  the  people  speak 
the  same  language  (as  in  England  or  France),  no  doubt 
about  the  choice  of  the  language  fur  the  composition  of  the 
laws  can  exist.  In  countries  however  where  the  people 
speak  different  languages,  or  where  tlie  language  of  the 
governing  body  differs  from  that  of  the  people,  or  where  the 
buttc  of  the  people  speak  a  language  which  has  never 
received  any  literary  cultivation,  a  difficulty  arises  as  to  the 
language  in  vhich  the  lavs  shall  be  vritten.  Where  the 
people  8j>eak  different  languages,  authentic  trandations  of 
the  original  text  of  the  lavs  should  be  published.  Where 
the  language  of  the  governing  body  differs  from  that  of  the 
people  (which  is  generally  the  case  in  uewly-conquered 
countries),  the  taws  ought  to  be  issued  in  the  language  of 
the  people.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  small  numl>er  of 
educated  persons  to  learn  a  foreign  lEmguage ;  whereas  it  is 
impossible  for  the  people  at  targe  speedily  to  unlearn  their 
own,  or  to  learn  a  new  tongue.  Thus  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  Lombardy  uses  the  Italian  language  in  all  public  - 
documents.  Where  the  language  of  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity has  not  received  a  literary  cultivation,  the  language 
used  by  educated  persons  for  literary  purposes  must  be  em- 
ployed foe  the  composition  of  the  Ibwb,  '^'^^^^^^^II^ 
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H'laoUinds  of  Scotlanit.  antl  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  Ian- 1  stameng,andasuperior  simplecarpeUchangiiig to  alepime, 
jure  of  the  laws  and  the  jrovernment  is  not  Celtic,  but  I  yet  each  of  these  charactere  disappears  in  certain  species,  vt 

^  -        - .       .       .  °        .   1  1.  that  none  we  free  from  exceptions.  For  instance,  Ceratonia 

has  no  petals,  the  stamens  are  indeflnite  and  hypogynous  in 
MimosaF.  and  the  fruit  is  not  a  legume  in  Diptarix  and 


„nglish ;  and  in  Malta,  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  speak 
a  dialect  of  Arabic,  the  laws  are  published  and  administered 
in  Italian,  which  is  the  literary  laoguageof  the  island. 
LEGNA'GO.   rVEttONA.1  ^  , 

LEORANO,  JACQUES  GUILLAUMB,  a  French 
architect  and  a  writer  on  subjects  of  architecture,  was  born 
at  Paris,  May  9th.  1 7i3.  When  studying  in  the  Ecole  des 
^nts  et  Chauwfies  be  attracted  the  notice  of  Perronet,  and 
waa,  while  yet  very  youns,  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
the  bridge  at  Tours.  His  taste  however  disposed  him  far 
more  to  arrhitecture  than  to  engineering;  and  he  accord- 
ingly placed  himself  under  Blondel,  and,  after  his  death, 
pursued  his  studies  under  Clerisseau,  who,  esteeming  his 
character  no  less  than  his  talents,  bestowed  his  daughter 
upon  him  in  marriage.  With  Molinos,  his  friend  and  his 
professional  associate  in  most  of  his  works,  he  made  a  tour 
ihrough  Italy,  and  was  preparing  to  investigate  the  remains 
of  art  in  Magna  Grwia,  when  he  was  recalled  home  by  the 
government  From  that  period  he  was  employed  during 
nearly  twenty  years  m  restoring  several  public  edifices  and 
eteciing  others.  One  of  his  most  noted  works,  which  he 
executed  in  conjunction  with  MoUnos,  was  the  timber 
cupola  of  the  Halle  aux  Bleds.  The  Tlifeatre  Feydeau,  the 
restoration  of  the  Fontaine  des  Innocens.  of  the  Halle  aux 
Draps.  and  of  the  interior  of  the  HQtel  Marbosuf.  besides  a 
number  of  designs  ibr  private  individuals,  were  executed  by 
him.  He  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  repairs  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Dems,  and  had  removed  to  that  place  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  the  works,  just 
before  hU  death,  which  happened  November  lOih,  IbOS. 
Among  his  writings  are  the  text  to  the '  Edifices  de  Paris ' 
and  the  *  Galerie  Antique,'  and  to  many  of  the  architectural 
•ufajbcts  in  the  '  Annales  du  Mus^e ;'  also  the  architectural 

Portion  of  C^sas's  '  Voyage  Pittoresque  d'Istrie,'  and  that  of 
Phenicie and  an  octavo  volume  to  accompany  Durand's 
*  l^rallfile  d'Edtflces.'  This  last  was  merely  the  sketch 
of  a  more  complete  and  detailed  history  of  architecture, 
which,  had  he  lived  to  execute  it  as  he  had  proposed,  would 
have  extended  to  thirty  volumes. 

LEGU'MIN,  a  peculiar  vegetable  product  obtained  by 
Braconnot  from  peas,  and  which  he  considers  ait  a  vege- 
table alkali.  To  obtain  this  substance,  ripe  dried  peas  are 
to  be  digested  in  warm  water,  to  be  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  a 
mortar,  and  water  being  added,  the  liquor  is  to  be  strained ; 
this  is  milky,  and  when  allowed  to  deposit  those  substances 
which  are  merely  aus^^nded  in  it.  is  still  turbid,  and  appears 
to  contain  legumin  m  combination  with  some  vegetable 
acid.  During  evaporation  a  translucent  substance  sepa- 
rates at  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  which  ap^ars  to  be  legu- 
min combined  with  some  vegetable  acid;  it  is  of  a  green- 
ish-grey colour,  does  not  redden  litmus,  but  restores  it» 
blue  colour  when  reddened  by  an  acid;  it  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  but  this  dissolves  the  cblorophylle;  after  being  long 
boiled  in  the  alcohol  it  resembW  starch,  and  becomes  trans- 
parent and  white  by  drying.  It  dissolves  in  very  dilute 
vegetable  acids,  such  as  the  oxalic  and  tartaric,  but  the 
mineral  acids  precipitate  it  from  solution  in  them.  It  is 
readily  dissolved  by  tho  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  in 
solution,  even  whoi  very  dilute. 

Legumin  appears  tone  a  substance  intermediate  as  to 

K'  lien  and  vegetable  albumen ;  it  differs  ftom  the  first  in 
Ing  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  from  the  last  in  readily  dis- 
solving in  thealkalinecarbonates;  it  contains  some  sulphur, 
and  also  azote,  but  less  than  animal  albumen  ;  it  is  precipi- 
tated from  solutions  which  are  not  acid  by  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  also  by  infusion  of  galls.  It  exists  in  peas  and 
beans  to  the  amount  of  about  16  per  cent.  It  has  not  been 
completely  analyzed. 

I.EGUMlNO'Sifi,  or  FABA'CE.*,  a  very  extensive 
natund  order  of  plants  inhabiting  the  coldest  and  hottest, 
the  dryest  and  dampest  parts  of  the  world,  assuming  the 
greatest  viiriAties  of  form  and  size,  some  being  among  the 
smallest  of  flowering  plants,  others  forming  the  largest  trees 
in  tropical  forests,  and  varying  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
in  their  sensible  qualities,  some  being  eatable,  as  peas,  beans, 
and  other  pulse  ;  others  poisonous,  as  Piscidia,  Tephrosia, 
and  Cytisus ;  some  secreting  a  fragrant  volatite  oil,  othem 
destitute  of  all  trace  of  such  a  substance 

So  many  modifications  of  structure  are  found  among 
these  plants,  that  although  they  may  be  generally  defined 
as  _being  polypetalous  exogens  with  definite  porigynous 


Mimosas,  and  the  fruit  is  not  a  legume  in  Dipterix 
many  otlters.  Nevertheless,  as  one  or  other  of  the  above 
characters  is  always  present,  although  the  others  may  be 
absent  or  deviated  tnm,  there  is  but  little  practical  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  if  a  plant  belongs  to  this  order. 

The  species  amount  to  some  thousands,  and  are  con 
veniently  divided  into  three  suborders,  Riptiionaceee, 
CatalpiniecB,  and  Mirrmsece. 

Paviliemaceeehv/e  what  are  called  papilionaceous  flowers, 
that  IS,  of  the  five  petals  one  is  large,  broad,  spread  open, 
and  called  the  standard;  two  others  are  parallel,  convex, 
orsl^htlyspreading,  and  called  trtn^;  and  the  two  remain- 
ing ones  Are  also  parallel,  bnt  united  by  their  anteriw  edge 
so  as  to  form  a  body  not  unlike  the  keel  of  a  boat,  after 
which  it  is  named.  In  all  these  plants  the  stamens  are 
definite  in  number,  and  inserted  with  tolerable  distinctness 
into  the  calyx ;  but  while  many  are  diadelphous,  others  are 
monadelphous  or  decandrous ;  the  fruit  is  either  a  legume, 
a  lomentum,  or  a  drupe,  or  some  form  intermediate  between 
the  first  and  last.  It  i«  here  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
order  occurs,  especially  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  world. 
Peas,  beans,  clover,  saintfoin,  lucerne,  liquorice,  indit^o, 
medicks,  and  trefoils,  lupines,  and  numerous  othn  common 
European  genera,  belong  to  Papilionacem. 


ltiili)[ofera  AjiU. 

1,  Stand.-inl;  S,  wln(^:  3,  ke«l  of  tha  do«vr ;  A,  calyx;  &  diadelplioa* 
■UmelUi  6,  Irguma. 

CcesaJpiniecB  have  the  petals  spread  out,  and  nearly 
equal  sized,  with  distinct  unequal  stamens;  they  ma^  be 
considered  the  regular  form  of  the  order,  while  Psf  ihona- 
cee  are  the  irregular  form.  Their  fruit  is  usually  a  legume, 
but  not  always.  The  Cassia,  which  fhmishes  the  senna- 
leaves  of  the  shops,  is  the  most  interesting  among  them ; 
to  this  suborder  also  belong  the  Tamarind  and  Algaroba 
fruits,  the treesyielding logwood, Brazil-wood,  Sappan-wood. 
&c  and  Hymensa.  from  which  gum  animi  is  procured. 

Mimoseee  have  small  regular  flowers  collected  into  heads, 
numerous  often  indefinite  stamens,  usually  hypogynous, 
and  a  legume.  They  are  unknown  in  cold  countries  in  a 
wild  state,  but  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world  they  form 
a  strikingly  beautiful  portion  of  the  rotation.  From  the 
mudi  greater  length  of  their  stamens,  their  petals,  and  the 
clustered  compact  arrangement  of  their  tlowers,  the  latter 
often  resemble  tassels  of  silk,  of  the  most  vivid  colours,  in- 
termini^led  among  the  leaves.  Their  bark  is  usually  astrin- 
gent, with  a  frequent  intermixture  of  gum.  The  gums 
Arabic,  Senegal,  Sassa,  and  others,  are  produced  by  dif- 
ferent ^Mcies ;  catechu  is  the  extract  of  the  astringent  bark 
of  Acacia  Gatechu,and  rose-wood  is  said  to  be  the  timber  of 
some  Mimosa  inhabiting  the  interior  of  Brazil.  One  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  among  the  plants  of  this  order  is 
the  excessive  irritabilitv  observable  iu^he  leav^pf  certain 
,  species  of  Mimosa,  8Qeb|%|^^wdii(4.  v^fi)i0¥^  which 
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CimU  elongtU. 


are  hence  CBUed  unsilive  plants.  It  is  however  a  special 
peculiarity,  and  not  one  of  general  occurrence ;  unless  the 
foUliiiE  up  at  night  of  the  leaves  of  the  whole  suborder  be 
rcgardod  an  an  instance  of  the  same  irritable  quality  in  a 
low  degree. 


HimoM  podica. 
1,  A  flower,  muc^iiiagnlfied;  3, «  Iikiibm. 


LEIBNITZ,  GOTTFRIED  WILHELM,  was  bom 
July  3,  1646,  at  Leipzig,  whore  his  father  (Friedrich)  was 
professor  of  jurisprudence.  Having  lost  his  father  at  the 
age  of  six  years,  he  was  placed  at  the  school  of  St.  Nicholas, 
in  his  native  city,  from  which  he  was  removed  in  his 
fifteenth  year  to  the  university  of  the  same  place.  AUbougb 
law  was  his  principal  study,  he  combined  the  legal  lessons 
of  the  elder  Inomasius  with  those  of  Kuhn  in  mathematics, 
and  applied  at  the  same  time  with  great  diligence  to  phi- 


lology, history,  and,  in  short,  to  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
Of  anlient  writers,  Plato,  Aiistolle,  and  the  Pythagoreans 
seem  to  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  hie  menta*. 
character,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  their  writings 
has  furnished  many  an  element  in  his  own  philosophy, 
white  it  suggested  a  wish,  as  bold  as  it  was  impracticable, 
of  reconciling  their  several  systems  and  combinina;  them 
into  one  consistent  whole.  After  further  prosecuting  his 
mathematical  studies  at  Jena  under  ErhordWeigel,  Leibni'.s 
returned  to  Leipzig,  where  he  passed  successively  to  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  in  philosophy.  On  the  latter 
occasion  (a.d.  1664)  he  read  his  treatise '  De  Principle  Indivi- 
duationis,'  in  which  he  took  the  side  of  the  nominalists 
against  the  realists.  His  pursuits  at  this  time  were  chieHy  of  a 
mathematical  and  juristical  character.  In  lG64appeared  the 
treatise  '  Qusestiones  Philosopbicte  ex  Jure  coUecta,'  which 
was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the '  Doctrina  Conditionum.' 
The  treatise '  De  Arte  Combinatoria '  was  published  in  1666. 
This  important  and  remarkable  work  contained  a  new 
method  of  combining  numbers  and  ideas,  and  was  intended 
to  exhibit  the  scientific  advantages  of  a  more  extensive 
design,  of  which  it  was  only  a  [tarticular  application.  Thia 
general  design,  which  is  sketched  in  the  '  Hisioria  et 
Commendatio  Lingtieo  Characteristicfn  Universalis'  (Post- 
humous Works,  by  Rasp£,  p.  535),  was  the  invention  of  atk 
alphabet  of  ideas,  to  consist  of  the  most  simple  elemenLs 
or  characters  of  thought,  by  which  evqry  possible  ccmbioit- 
tion  of  ideas  might  be  expressed;  so  that  byaualysis  or 
synthesis  the  proof  v  discovery  of  all  truth  might  ha 
possible.  Notwithstanding  such  early  proois  of  his  genius 
and  talents,  Leibnitz  was  refused  a  dispensation  of  ago 
which  he  had  asked  for  at  Leipzig  in  order  to  take  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  which  however  he  obtained  at 
Altorf.  His  exercise  on  this  occasion  was  pubhshed  under 
tlie  title  '  De  Casibus  in  Jure  Perplexis,'  which  was  every- 
where received  with  approbation.  Declining  a  professor* 
ship  here  offered  to  him,  in  all  probability  from  a  dislasto 
for  a  scholastic  life,  he  proceeded  to  Niirnberg,  where  he 
joined  a  society  of  adepts  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher 'a 
stone,  and,  being  appointed  secretary,  was  selected  to  coin« 
pile  their  most  famous  works  on  Alchemy.  For  such  aa 
occupation  he  is  said  to  have  proved  his  fitnesn  by  composing 
'  a  letter,  requesting  the  honour  of  admission,  so  co[iipleleLy 
after  the  style  of  the  Alchemists,  that  it  was  unint«Uigibla 
even  to  himself.  From  these  pursuits  he  was  removed  by 
the  Baron  Von  Boineburg,  chancellor  to  the  elector  of 
Mainz,  who  invited  him  to  proceed  to  Frankfort  in  the 
capacity  of  councillor  of  state  and  assessor  of  the  chamb^ 
of  justice.  He  here  composed  the  valuable  and  importaul 
essay  *  Nova  Methodus  docendi  discendique  Juris  cutu 
subjecto  catalogo  desideratorum.'  At  this  time  L^ibnlti 
began  to  prosecute  the  study  of  philosophy  with  greater 
energy,  and  to  extend  his  fame  to  foreign  countries  oy  the 
republication  of  the  work  of  Nizolius, '  De  veris  Priucipiis 
et  vera  Ratione  Philosopliandi,'  to  which  he  contributL-tl 
many  philodophical  notes  and  treatises.  To  this  datt> 
!  belong  two  original  compositions  which  are  remarkable  foi;- 
I  their  boldness  of  views,  and  as  containing  the  germ  of  hi^ 
later  philosophical  system.  Of  these  two  works,  thp. 
'  Thcoria  Motus  Concreti*  was  communicated  to  the  Royali 
Society  of  London,  and  the  '  Theoria  Motus  Abstracti^ta 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  Tlie  latter  city  he  ftrst 
visited  in  1672,  in  company  with  the  son  of  his  patron., 
and  there  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  learned  andi 
distinguished  men  of  the  age ;  among  others,  of  Malebranche, 
Cassini.  and  Huyghens,  whose  work  on  the  oscillation  of 
the  pendulum  attracted  Leibnitz  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
higher  mathematics.  Leibnitz  next  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  became  personally  acquainte<l  with  Newton. 
Oldenburg,  Wallis,  Boyle,  and  others,  with  many  of  whom 
he  had  previously  maintained  an  active  correspondence. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  elector  of  Mainz,  he  received  from 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  Litneburg  the  appointment  of 
hofrath  and  royal  librarian,  with  permission  however  to 
travel  at  pleasure.  He  accordingly  visited  London  a 
second  time,  in  order  to  make  known  his  mathematical 
studies  and  to  exhibit  his  arithmetical  machine.  This 
machine,  either  an  improvement  of  that  of  Pascal,  or  an 
original  invention,  is  described  in  the  first  volume  of  ihe 
*  Miscellanea  Berolinensia.*  and  is  still  preserved  in  tlie 
museum  at  Guttingen.  From  London  I<eibnitz  returned 
to  Hanover,  whore  he  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  library 
and  in  the  discovery  and  deveLopment  of  the  method  of  ia- 
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(IniicrsiAidU,  wbich  was  bo  similar  to  the  method  of  fluxions 
of  Newton  a8  to  lead  to  a  bitter  dispute  between  the  admirers 
of  these  great  men,  and  ultimately  between  themselves,  as 
to  the  priority  of  discovery.  To  decide  this  dispute  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  at  the  request  of  Lnbnits,  nomi- 
nated a  commission,  which  decided  in  ftim  of  Newton. 
[FLUXioiri ;  CoMMKRCitfM  Epistolictim.]  There  is  little 
doubt  however  ^at  the  two  methods  were  equally  indepen- 
dent and  original ;  hut  if  the  two  claims  are  irreconmlable, 
the  priority  of  publication  gives  tbo  presumption  in  favor  of 
Leibnitz.  To  this  period  belong  also  the  important  works 
of  a  mixed  historical  and  political  nature,  'Scriptores  Re> 
rum  Brunsvicensium,*  and  the  '  Codex  Juris  Gentium  Di- 
plomaticus,*  the  materials  of  which  he  had  collected  during 
his  travels  through  France,  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria, 
which  he  undertook  at  the  instance  of  Duke  Ernest  Au- 
gustus of  Brunswick.  In  1683  he  joined  Otto  Mencke  in 
publishing  the  *  Acta  Eruditorum^  of  Leipziz,  and  from 
1691  he  was  also  a  constant  contributor  to  the*  Journal 
des  Savans,'  in  which  many  of  bis  most  important  essays 
on  philosophy  first  appeared.  To  this  period  belong  the 
composition  of  the  *  Monadologie '  and  the  '  Harmonie  Fr6- 
£tablie/  |n  1702  Leibnitz  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  which  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  afterwards  Frederick  L  of  Prussia,  bad 
established  at  the  instance  of  his  queen,  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  and  by  the  advice  of  Leibnitz  himself. 
In  1710  the  'ThecAic^'  was  published,  with  a  view  to 
oppose  the  tendency  of  the  writings  of  Bayle;  and  two 
years  afterwards  the  *  Nouveaux  Eftais  sur  I'Entendement 
Humain,'  in  answer  to  the  essay  of  Locke,  In  the  previous 
year  Leibnils  formed  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who,  at  ToTgau,  consulted  him  on  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  for  the  civilization  of  Russia,  and  rewarded  ; 
his  valuable  sugsestions  by  the  title  and  dignity  of  coun- 
cillor of  state  and  a  pension  of  1000  rubles.  Shortly  after- 
wards, at  the  instance  of  Prince  Ulrich  of  Brunswick,  the 
emperor,  Charles  VI.,  elected  him  aulic  councillor  and 
baron  of  the  empire;  and,  in  consequence,  he  visited 
Vienna,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  and  the  chancellor  Count  Sinzendorf. 
Upon  the  elevation  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  to  the  throne 
of  England,  Leibnitz  returned  to  Hanover,  where,  after  the 
publication  of  a  few  political  and  philosophical  works,  be 
expired  on  the  I4th  November,  1714.  He  was  buried  on 
the  esplanade  at  Leipzig,  where  a  monument,  in  the  form 
of  a  temple,  indicates,  by  the  simple  inscription  *  Ossa 
Leibnitii,'  the  place  of  his  burial.  *  The  best  Hoge  of  Leilv 
nitz,'  to  use  the  words  of  Dugald  Stewart, '  is  furnished  by 
the  literary  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  history 
which,  whoever  takes  pains  to  compare  with  his  works  and 
with  his  epistolary  correspondence,  will  find  reason  to  doubt 
whether,  at  the  singular  cera  when  he  appeared,  he  could 
have  more  accelerated  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by 
the  concentration  of  his  studies  than  be  has  actually  done 
by  the  universality  of  his  aims.' 

The  first  object  of  the  philosophical  labours  of  Leibnitz 
was  to  give  to  philosophy  the  rigour  and  stability  of  mathe- 
mati<»I  science.  The  latter  derives  this  character  both 
from  its  fbrmal  portion,  or  demonstration,  and  also  from  the 
nature  of  its  object-matter.  With  a  view  to  the  former, 
Leibnitz  assumed  the  existence  of  certain  universal  and 
necessary  truths  which  are  not  derived  from  science,  but 
grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thinking  soul.  {Prin- 
cipia  Philosophies,  s.  30-7.)  As  the  object-matter  of 
mathematics  may  be  supposed  to  be  constructed  of  points 
or  units,  Leibnitz  was  led  to  the  assumption  of  certain  pri- 
mary constituents  of  all  matter.  These  are  his  famous 
monads,  which  form  the  basis  of  his  system.  These  monads 
are  simple  substances  without  parts,  out  of  which  all  bodies 
are  compounded  by  aggregation.  They  are  real,  because 
without  real  simple  prmciples  the  composite  would  not  pos- 
sess reality ;  and  consequently,  if  there  were  no  monads, 
nothing  of  any  kind  could  exist  really.  These  monads  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  atoms  of  Democritus  or  Epicu- 
rus. They  are  real  units,  the  grounds  of  all  activity,  or 
forces,  and  the  prime  absolute  principles  of  all  composite 
things,  which  may  ultimately  be  resolved  into  them.  Leib- 
nitz called  them  metaphysical  points  and  substantial  forms. 
Being  without  parts,  they  are  necessarily  uuextended,  indi- 
visible, and  without  figure.  As  such  they  are  incapable  of 
dissolution,  and  without  natural  decayor  production,  which 
is  only  ptntiblfi  u  composite  bodies.  The  monads  therefore 


were  created  at  once  and  momentarily,  and  in  the  same 
manner  they  must  be  destroyed  or  last  for  ever.  Internally 
they  admit  not  of  change,  since  neither  substance  nor  acci- 
dent can  penetrate  what  is  wholly  without  parts.  Never- 
theless  they  must  posseas  certain  determinations  or  qnalitiea; 
since  otherwise  they  could  not  be  thines.  Ftolher,  every 
monad  is  distinct  from  all  others ;  for  there  eannot  be  two 
things  absolutely  identical  and  without  internal  difference. 
This  proposition  forms  one  of  Leibnitz's  necessary  and  fiin- 
damental  principles,  which  he  called  the  '  principle  of  iden- 
tity of  inoiscemibles'  <principium  identitatis  indiscemibi- 
Hum).  According  to  this  principle  all  things  must  differ 
more  or  less,  since  otherwise  tbey  would  be  indistinguishable, 
for  identical  things  are  indiscernible.  All  created  things 
are  subject  to  change;  consequently  the  monads  also  are 
constantly  changing.  This  change  nowever  is  only  exter- 
nal, and  does  not  operate  internally ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
outward  change  results  from  an  mtemid  {sindple;  and 
this  internal  principle  of  change  ewstitates  the  essence  of 
all  force:  the  monaas  consequently  are  forces.  Besides  this 
principle  of  change  every  monad  possesses  also  a  eertun 
schema  of  that  which  is  changed,  which,  so  to  say,  while 
it  expresses  the  differences  and  multiplicity  of  the  monad, 
yet  comprises  the  multiplicity  in  unity.  All  natural 
changed  proceed  in  gradation ;  consequently,  while  one 
part  is  changing,  another  remains  unchanged,  and  the  mo- 
nads consequently  possess  a  plurality  of  affections  and 
relations.  This  transitory  state,  which  experiences  and 
exhibits  the  multiplicity  of  changes  in  the  unity  of  the 
monad,  is  perception,  which  however  is  unconscious  (sine 
eonscienliS).  The  active  force,  by  which  the  change  or 
passage  from  perception  to  perception  is  aocomplished,  is  an 
appetite  (appetitus).  By  ita  action  the  monads  are  ever 
attaining  to  new  perceptions,  in  whieh  their  whole  activi^ 
consists,  and  besides  which  nought  else  is  in  them  ;  con- 
sequently they  may  be  termed  entelechies,  as  possessing  a 
certain  perfection  (ri  IvTtXic)  and  a  certain  self-suQIciency 
(abrapxtia),  by  wfaich  they  are  the  sources  of  their  own 
activity.  In  lifeless  things  perception  is  uncombinod  with 
consciousness;  in  animated,  it  is  combined  with  it  and 
becomes  apperception.  The  monads  endued  with  apper- 
ception may  be  called  souls,  and,  in  combination  with  the 
unconscious  monads,  constitute  all  animals ;  the  only 
difference  between  man  and  the  rest  of  animals,  as  between 
God  and  man,  constating  in  a  higher  degree  of  perfoctien. 
The  unconscious  percepticm  is  also  found  in  the  monads 
endued  with  apperception,  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  sleep 
or  are  stunned,  for  in  sleep  the  soul  is  without  apperception, 
and  like  the  other  monads.  All  perceptions  however  are 
closely  dependent  on  each  other ;  and  when  consequently 
the  soul  passes  from  sleep,  the  unconscious  perceptions 
which  it  bad  during  that  state  form  the  link  which  con- 
nects its  present  thoughts  with  the  past.  This  fact  affords 
an  explanation  of  memory.and  that  anticipation  of  like  results 
from  like  causes  which  guides  the  conduct  of  all  animala. 
Man  however  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  bis  cogni- 
tion of  eternal  and  necessary  truths ;  by  these  he  rises  to 
a  knowledge  both  of  his  own  and  the  Divine  nature ;  and 
these  constitute  what  is  called  reason  or  mind.  By  these 
necessary  truths  man  becomes  capable  of  the  reflex  art  of 
distinguishing  the  subject  (ego)  and  the  object  (res),  and 
furnishes  him  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  rea- 
soning, namely,  the  principle  of  contradiction  and  the  law  of 
sufficient  reason.  According  to  the  former,  whatever  in- 
volves a  contradiction  is  false,  and  its  opposite  true :  the 
latter  teaches  that  nothing  can  be  true  or  exist,  unless 
some  reason  exist  why  it  should  be  as  it  is,  and  not  other- 
wise. This  sufficient  reason  of  all  necessary  truths  may 
be  discovered  by  analysis,  which  arrives  ultimately  at  the 
primary  notions  which  assume  the  form  of  identical  proposi- 
tions, and  are  incapable  of  proo^  but  legitimate  tliemseU-es. 
In  the  same  manner  all  contingent  trat^  must  have  an 
ultimate  cause,  ^ce  otberwisa  an  infinite  series  of  eonUn- 
gencies  must  be  assumed  in  which  reason  would  be  lost 
l^is  lost  cause  of  all  things  and  of  their  mutual  depend- 
ence in  the  universe  is  God,  who  is  absolute  infinite 
perfection,  from  whom  all  things  derive  their  perfection, 
while  they  owe  their  imperfection  to  their  own  nature, 
which,  as  finite,  is  incapable  of  receiving  into  itself  infinite 
perfection.  The  Divine  intellect  is  also  the  source  of  all 
eternal  truths  and  ideas,  and  without  God  nothing  could 
possibly  be  actual,  and  nothing  could  exist  necessarily. 
God  alone,  w  possessing  infinite  perfection,  exists  of  necea* 
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Hj;  for  as  nothing  olwtrueU  his  potentiality,  he  u  without 
negation  or  eontnoiotion,  and  is  uDlimited.  But  although 
the  eternal  truths  hare  their  reason  in  the  nature  of  God, 
flier  are  not  therefore  arbitrary  or  determined  by  the  will 
of  God.  This  istfaecaseonlywithoontii^nt  truths.  God, 
08  the  prime  monad  by  whom  all  created  monads  were  pro- 
duced, isomnifotent;  as  the  source  of  the  ideas  after  which 
all  thinss  were  created  and  from  which  tliey  receive  their 
nature,  ne  is  intelligent,  and  he  also  possesses  a  will  which 
creates  those  finite  things  which  his  intelligence  recognises 
as  the  best  possible.  These  same  properties  of  intelligence 
and  will  constitute  the  subject,  or  ego,  in  man,  by  which  he 
is  capable  of  perceiving  or  desiring.  While  however  these 
attributes  are  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
Deity,  in  finite  things  they  are  variously  luuited,  according 
to  the  respective  degrees  of  perfection. 

As  imperfbet,  the  activity  of  the  created  monads  tends 
without  themselves;  consequently  they  possess  activity  so 
fu  as  they  possess  clear  perceptions  (apperception),  and  are 
SLve  so  jkr  as  they  perceive  obscurely.  Of  two  composite 
substances,  that  &  the  more  perfect  which  possesses  the 
ground  of  the  contingent  changes  of  the  latter :  but  simple 
substances  cannot  exert  any  intiucnco  on  each  other,  unless 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Deity,  who,  at  tho  creation, 
arranged  them  in  due  co-ordination  with  each  other.  This 
adjustment  of  the  monads  was  in  accordance  with  certain 
sumcient  reasons  in  each  monad,  by  which  the  Divine  will 
was  moved  to  place  the  passivity  of  one  and  the  activity  of 
one  in  an  harmonial  relation;  this  sutRcient  reason  was 
their  oomparative  peribetion:  hence  the  famous  principle 
of  Leibnitz,  which  has  been  designated  by  the  term  Opti- 
mism— ^at  of  all  possible  worlds,  God  has  chosen  and  pro- 
duced the  bent. 

As  every  monad  stands  in  harmonious  relation  to  all 
others,  it  expresses  the  relatifins  of  all,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a 
mirror  of  the  universe  which  is  represented  in  a  peculiar 
manner  by  each.  Hence  the  greatest  possible  variety  is 
combined  with  the  greatest  possible  harmony.  God  alone 
can  embrace  all  these  relations,  while  finite  minds  have 
only  a  very  obscure  perception  of  them.  All  in  the  world 
is  full,  and  bound  tt^ether  into  one  continuous  and  coherent 
whole.  The  motion  of  each  single  monad,  whether  simple 
or  in  aggregation,alfects  allaccordingtodliitance;  and  God 
therefore  sees  all  ftiture  things,  as  well  as  present  and  past. 
But  the  soul  is  only  ct^izant  of  what  is  present  to  it ;  and 
although  indeed  it  represents  the  whole  universe,  yet  the 
infinity  of  objects  surpasses  its  capacity,  and  its  clearest  re- 
jHBsentations  are  of  those  which  immediately  affect  the  bofly 
with  which  it  is  united.  The  soul  pursues  its  own  laws,  and 
the  body  likewise  its  own ;  both  however,  by  reason  of  the 
harmony  established  at  the  creation  among  all  monads,  as 
representatives  of  the  universe,  act  in  unison.  The  soul 
strives  after  means  and  ends,  and  works  by  the  laws  of 
final  causes ;  the  body,  by  those  of  efficient  causes.  Both 
species  of  causes  are  in  harmony  with  each  other.  Such  is 
the  system  of  pre-established  harmony,  according  to  which 
the  body  and  soul  act  independently  of  each  other,  and 
each  as  if  the  other  did  not  exist,  and  yet  nevertheless  both 
as  if  they  had  an  influence  on  each  other.  This  harmonious 
relation  of  the  body  and  soul  Leibnitz  illustrates  by  the 
supposition  of  two  clocks,  one  of  which  points,  while  the 
other  strikes  the  hour ;  both  harmonise  in  their  movements, 
but  nevertheless  are  independent  of  each  other. 

The  power  and  goodness  of  God  are  displayed  in  the  whole 
universe,  but  it  is  in  the  moral  world  that  they  are  chiefly 
visible.  Between  tho  natural  and  the  moral  worlds,  or  be- 
tween God  as  creator  of  the  mundane  machine  and  as  ruler 
of  anirita,  the  strictest  harmony  subsists.  God  ae  architect 
of  the  world  is  consistent  with  himself  as  lawgiver ;  and 
as;feeably  to  the  mechanical  regulation  of  the  course  of 
nature,  every  transgression  is  followed  by  punishment,  as 
every  f^Dod  act  is  by  rewards,  since  all  is  so  disposed  as  to 
contribute  to  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  whole,  lliis  is 
the  grand  principle  of  the  *Tlicodic£e.'  In  this  work  Leib- 
nitz shows  that  God,  as  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-good, 
has  chosen  and  created  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  not- 
withstanding the  seeming  objections  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  existence  of  evil.  If  a  better  constitution  of 
things  had  been  possible,  God  would  have  chosen  it  in 
preference ;  and  oven  if  another  equally  good  had  been 
possible,  there  would  not  have  been  any  suQlcient  reason 
for  tho  existence  of  the  present  world.  The  existence  of 
8vil  is  both  metaphysical  and  physical.   As  to  the  former 


the  antecedent  will  of  God  desired  infinite  good ;  but  this 
was  not  possible,  smce  the  multipUcity  of  things  necessarily 
limit  each  other,  and  this  limitation  is  evil.  But  evil  ma^ 
also  be  considered  as  physic^  and  moral.  Physical  evil  is 
a  neeessuy  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  finite  things. 
Moral  evil  however  was  not  necessary,  but  became  a  conse- 
quence of  metaphysical  and  physical.  But  the  less  evil 
must  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  greater  good ;  and  evil  14 
inseparable  from  the  best  world,  as  the  sum  of  finite  beings 
to  whom  defect  and  imperfection  necessarily  cling  by  nature. 
God  therefore  permitted  its  existence;  for  as  the  world 
contains  a  good  incomparably  greater  than  its  attendant 
evil,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  good- 
ness and  wisdom  not  to  have  realised  the  beat  possible 
world,  in  consequence  of  the  comparatively  litUeeml  which 
would  come  into  existence  with  it. 

A  more  immediate  source  of  eril  is  &b  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  which  however  exists  for  the  sake  of  a  greater 
good,  namely,  the  possible  meritoriousness  of  man  and  his 
consequent  adaptation  to  a  state  of  felicity  to  be  attained 
b^  his  spontaneous  acts.  This  freedom  of  man  is  interme- 
diate between  a  stringent  necessity  and  a  lawless  caprice. 
That  man  is  free  who,  of  several  courses  which  in  certain 
circumstances  are  physically  possible,  chooses  that  which 
appears  the  mout  desirable.  This  choice  however  cannot  be 
without  a  motive  or  sufiicient  reason,  which  however  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  incline  only,  and  not  to  compel.  Every 
event  in  the  universe  takes  place  according  to  necessity ; 
but  the  necessity  of  human  actions  is  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  it 
is  simply  moral,  and  is  not  destructive  of  its  contrary,  and 
consists  merely  in  the  choice  of  the  best.  Even  the  IMvine 
omniscience  is  not  destructive  of  human  liberty.  God  un- 
questionably knows  all  future  events,  and  among  these  con- 
sequently the  acts  of  all  individuals  in  all  time  who  act  and 
sin  freely.  This  prescience  however  does  not  make  the 
contingency  of  human  actions  a  necessitv. 

Such  was  the  philosophical  system  Sy  which  Leibnitz 
sought  to  correct  the  erroneous  opinions  of  his  age,  which 
had  been  drawn  from  the  theory  and  established  on  the  au- 
thority of  Des  Cartes.  The  broad  and  marked  distinction 
which  the  latter  had  drawn  between  matter  and  mind  bad 
led  to  an  inexplicable  difficulty  as  to  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  the  body  and  soul,  to  get  rid  of  which  Spinosa  had 
advanced  his  theory  of  substance,  and  denied  or  got  rid  of 
the  difference.  Leibnitz  attempted  to  solve  this  difficulty 
by  resolving  all  things  into  spirit,  and  aasumine  nothing  but 
mental  powers  or  wrces.  Nevertheless  he  has  only  pre- 
sented the  dualism  of  the  Cartesian  theory  under  another 
form  ;  and  the  equal  difGculty  of  explaining  the  community 
of  action  between  the  conscious  and  unconscious  forces  so  as 
to  account  for  the  reciprocal  influence  of  body  and  mind 
forced  Iiim  to  have  recourse  to  the  gratuitous  assumption  of 
the  pre-established  hai-mony.  As  to  the  charge  of  fatalism, 
which  Dugald  Stewarthas  objected  to,  his  objection  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  that  antagonism  of  error  wmch  takes  refuge 
firom  a  blind  necessity  in  irrational  chance.  The  theory  of 
optimism  has  been  the  subject  of  the  satire  of  Voltaire ;  nut 
it  ia  not  more  misrepresented  in '  Candide'  than  in  the '  Essay 
on  Man.'  Pope  and  Leibnitz  agree  in  the  position  that  oif 
all  possible  systems  infinite  wisdom  must  form  the  best; 
but  by  the  coherency  of  all,  the  former  understood  the  co- 
existenc<r  of  all  grades  of  perfection,  from  nothing  up  to 
Deity  -  the  latter,  that  mutual  dependence  of  all  in  the  world 
by  which  each  single  entity  is  a  reason  of  all  others.  By  the 
fullness  of  creation  Leibnitz  denied  the  existence  of  any 
gap  in  the  causal  orderof  co-existent  things;  Pope  asserted  by 
it  the  unbroken  scries  of  all  degrees  of  perfection.  The  Di- 
vine permission  of  evil  Pope  referred  to  the  indisposition 
of  the  Deity  to  disturb  general  bv  occasional  laws.  There 
is  consequently  evil  in  the  world  which  the  Deity  might 
have  got  rid  of,  if  he  were  willing  in  certain  eaees  to  inter- 
rupt his  general  providence.  Consequently  he  admits  eril 
in  the  world  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  perfection  of 
tlic  whole.  Leibnitz  however  denies  that  God  could  remove 
the  existing  evil  fVom  the  world  without  prejudice  to  its 
goodness.  He  moreover  does  not  admit  of  the  opposition 
of  general  and  particular  pro^'idence,  but  makes  the  general 
law  of  the  universe  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  totality  of  all 
special  laws.  (On  this  subject  consult  Mendelsohn,  *  Kl.  ph. 
Schriften,'  p.  &38.) 

Leibtnitz  has  been  more  principally  spoken  of  as  a  meta- 
physician, but  it  should  be  remembered  t£a? 
matical  fiime  ii  as  high  Bmong9ll£fidL^iHi«inMnlUs^ 
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metapbytiod  repoUtion  ii  Mnong  metaphyikuuif,  and 
perh&pi  higlier. 

Of  the  works  of  Leibnitz  teveral  editions  and  collections 
hsve  appeared.  The  tvo  principal  are  the  followinfi :  *  G. 
\V.  Leibnitii,  0pp.  omnia  nunc  primura  coll.  stud.'  Dutens, 
Genevcc,  G  vols.;  and'CEuvres  Phil.,  Lat.,  et  Franc.,  de 
feu  M.  Leibnitz,  pub.  par.  M.  Rasp6,*  Amstelod.,  1763,  4to. 
The  *  Commerciutn  Pnilosophicum  et  Matheniaticum/  two 
volumes,  quarto,  containing  the  correipondenee  of  Leibnitz 
with  John  Bernoulli,  was  published  at  Lausanne  and 
Geneva  in  1745. 

LEICESTER.  [LBicxsnitsHiitEj 

LEICESTER,  ROBERT  BUDLEV,  BARL  OF.  one 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  principal  hvourites,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1331.  of  an  antient  and  noble  family,  an  account 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Bio^raphia  Britannica.*  Ed- 
mund Dudley,  the  rapacious  minister  of  Henry  VII^  was 
his  erandfather.  His  father  was  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
Nortnumberland,  who,  after  attaining  considerable  celebrity 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Edward  VI..  was 
executed  in  August,  1553,  for  his  adherenee  to  the  claims 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was  his  daughter-in-law.  Robert 
Dudley  was  knighted  by  Edward  VI. ;  was  imprisoned  at 
the  same  time  and  fiv  the  same  offence  as  his  rather ;  was 
liberated  in  1664;  and  was  afterwards  appointed  master  of 
the  ordnance  to  Queen  Hary.  He  had  all  those  exterior 
qnalilias  which  were  likely  to  ingratiate  bint  with  a  oueen ;  a 
youthful  and  handsome  person,  a  polite  address,  ana  a  cour- 
teous iounuating  behaviour:  and  Elizabeth  was  no  sooner 
on  the  throne  than  she  bestowed  upon  him  a  profusion  of 
grants  and  titles.  He  received  fh>m  her  lord«hips,  "manors, 
and  castles :  he  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  a  pri\'y-coun- 
sellor,  a  knight  of  the  garter,  high-steward  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  baron  of  Denbign,  and  earl  of  Leicester ;  to 
which  other  dignities  were  subsequently  added.  Leicester 
was  continually  in  attendance  at  court,  and  the  queen  de- 
lighted in  his  socieW.  At  an  early  ago  he  had  married 
Amy,  the  daughter  of  Sir  JobnRobsart.  In  1360  this  lady 
died  suddenly  at  Cumnor  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
murdered,  as  many  supposed,  at  the  instigation  of  her  hus- 
band, who,  seeing  no  bounds  to  the  queon^s  friendship  for  him , 
found  his  wife  an  obsucle  to  his  ambition.  The  queen  ad- 
mired  him,  trusted  him,  and  allowed  him  great  influence;  she 
also  projected  a  marriage  for  him,  but  it  was  not  with  her- 
self. She  proposed  him  as  a  husband  foe  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  doubt  however  whether  the  offer  was  sincerely 
made,  and  whether,  if  other  parties  had  been  willing,  she 
would  have  given  her  consent.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
lay  that  the  union  did  not  take  place ;  and  that  Leicester, 
eontuining  to  reside  at  oourti  played  hispartwith  the  queen 
with  coiisummate  dexterity  and  cunning.  During  this  rest- 
dence  he  engaged  in  nn  intrirue,  or,  as  some  writers  say,  a 
marriage  witli  the  widow  of  Lord  Sheffield,  who  hon  him 
a  son.  to  whom  he  beaueathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  in  a 
will  which  designatea  him  his  base  son.  Lady  Sheffield 
afterwards  narrowly  escaped  death  fhim  some  poison  that 
was  adminiHtered  to  her,  and  being  menaced  by  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  consented  to  marry  Sir  Edward  Stafford.  Whe- 
ther Leicester  caused  the  poison  to  be  given  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  anxiety  to  destroy  all 
connexion  with  himself  was  the  cause  of  his  promoting  her 
marriage.  It  would  have  been  most  dangerous  to  his  am- 
bition that  the  queen  should  hear  of  his  intrigue,  and  he 
was  successful  in  concealing  it  His  flivour  continued,  and 
the  queen  was  prevailed  upon  to  visit  bis  rasile  at  Kenil- 
wortn,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  entertained  her  for  many 
days  with  pageanta  and  feasting,  prepared  in  a  style  of 
magnificenoe  unequalled  even  m  those  days.  (Strype's 
AnnaU.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Leicester,  on  account  of  the 
undue  eminence  to  which  he  had  risen,  should  have  been 
odious  to  Cecil,  Essex,  and  many  of  the  principal  English 
nobility ;  neither  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  foreign 
ambassadors  who  came  to  treat  fbr  the  hand  of  the  queen 
should  have  ftdC  hostility  towards  a  courtier  who,  aspiring  to 
be  her  suitor  himself,  was  known  to  he  adverse  to  nor 
making  a  fbreign  alliance.  To  undermine  his  power  was 
the  interest  of  many  persons ;  and  it  was  with  this  view 
that  Simier,  the  ambassador  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  ac- 
quainted Elizabeth  with  a  fact  which  had  been  hitherto 
concealed  from  her,  namely  Leicester's  marriage  with  Lady 
Essex.  The  queen  was  violently  angry  when  first  the  dis- 
olosur^  WW  vtd«k  »n4  threateited  to  compiit  h^m  to  th^ 


Tower ;  she  relented  howevw,  and  sgain  reeeiTed  him  at 
court  with  undiminished  esteem.  There  were  other  persons 
to  whom,  for  other  reasons,  Leicester's  marriage  was  likewise 
a  source  of  anger.  There  were  suspicions  that  foul  means 
had  been  resorted  to  for  its  accomplishment  These  sus- 
picions, as  in  the  previous  cases,  could  not  be  proved ;  for 
such  inquiries  as  were  not  suppressed  through  fear  were 
foiled  by  artifice;  but  considering  Leicester s  character, 
they  wore  warranted  hy  the  facts.  He  had  become 
enamouied  of  Lady  Essex  dnring  her  fiusbaad's  lifSa-time. 
Lord  Essex  died  suddenly  of  a  peculiar  sickness  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  and  two  days  after  his  death 
Leicester  was  married  to  his  widow.  Accusations  for  this 
and  other  offences  were  not  only  made  in  private,  but 
attacks  against  him  were  published  in  a  book  entitled  *  Lei- 
cester's Commonwealth,'  which  the  queen  caused  her 
council  to  contradict  upon  her  own  personal  knowledge  and 
authority. 

In  1585  Leicester  took  charge  of  some  forces  sent  to  the 
Low  Countries  and  was  invested  with  great  powers  fbr  the 
settlement  of  some  differences  that  had  arisen  there:  he 
sailed  in  December,  and  was  received  at  Flushing  with 
great  pomp.  He  was  unfit  however  fbr  a  military  com- 
mander, and  so  fully  manifested  his  incapacity  while  op- 

F>sing  the  troops  of  liis  experienced  adversary  the  Prince  of 
arma,  that  on  his  return  to  the  Hague  the  States  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction  at  his  tactics,  and  suspicions  of 
nia  fidelity.   He  returned  to  England  in  November,  13S6. 

[B\BNKVELDT.] 

It  was  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  that  Elizabeth  was  anx- 
ious to  determine  what  course  to  pursue  with  her  prisoner 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  When  Leicester  was  consultad.  it 
was  his  advice  that  she  should  be  privately  put  to  death,  a 
recommendation  which  somewhat  strengthens  the  sus- 
picions of  him  which  hod  been  previously  entertained.  la 
1587  he  returned  to  the  Low  Countries  wiUi  a  considerable 
force.  boUi  horse  and  foot,  and  was  received  with  honours; 
but  before  long  fresh  quarrels  arose  between  him  and  the 
States;  he  was  again  accused  of  mismanagement,  and  the 
queon  recalled  him  after  an  absence  of  five  months. 

In  13BS  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  in- 
fiinlry  mustered  at  xilbury  Fort  for  defence  against  the 
Spaniards.  This  was  the  last  trust  conferred  upon  him. 
He  was  seized  with  illness  at  his  house  at  Combury,  in 
Oxfbrdshire,  which  he  had  visited  on  his  road  to  ICenil- 
worth,  and  died  on  the  4  th  of  September,  1388.  His  body 
was  removed  to  Warwick  for  interment. 

'Leicester,*  says  Mr.  Hume,  'was  proud,  insolent,  inte- 
rested, ambitious ;  without  honour,  without  generosity, 
without  humanity.  Neither  his  abilities  nor  his  courage 
wen  worthy  of  the  trust  that  wss  reposed  in  them.  His 
dexterity  as  a  courtier  was  remarkable ;  and  he  is  a  nre 
instance  of  a  favourite  maintuuing  a  long  and  uninter- 
rupted ascendency  until  the  end  of  his  life.' 

After  the  fashion  of  the  age.  he  gave  lands  for  charitable 
undowments,  and  the  hospital  of  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester, 
at  Warwick,  still  remains  as  a  monument  of  his  liberality,  or 
perhaps  only  of  his  vanity  and  conformity  to  the  practice 
of  bis  times.  (Biog,  Bnt.;  Aihin's  EUzabe^;  Hnmc's 
Hist.,  8cc.) 

LEICESTERSHIRE,  an  English  county,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  north-east  by  Lin- 
colnshire, on  the  east  by  Rullandshire,  on  the  south-east  by 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  south-west  by  Warwickshire^  ana 
on  the  north-west  by  Derhyshiro.  It  is  included  betwemi 
32°  24'  and  52"  59'  N.  lat,  and  between  0"  39'  and 
V  37'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  is,  from  north  by  east 
to  south  by  west,  ftom  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of 
Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Lincoln,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lutterworth,  44  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
anglus  to  the  length,  is,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch  to  that  of  Rockingham,  40  miles.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  606  square  miles.  The  population,  by  the 
census  of  IS21,  was  174,571  ;  in  1831  it  was  197,003; 
showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  22,432,  or  about  12 '5 
per  cent.,. and  giving  244  inhabitants  toasquaxe  mile.  In 
uze  it  is  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  English  counties,  rank- 
ing between  Nottinghamshire  and  Westmoreland;  in  popu- 
lation the  twenty-sixth,  ranking  between  Worcestershire 
and  Northamptonshire;  in  density  of  population' it  is  the 
twelfth,  ranking  between  Somersetshire  and  Yorkshire, 
lisieester,  the  coun^-town,  is  on  the^river  Soar,  about  90 
tarn  in  ft  ivwit  Ime  [^flNn^UclvOlD^q^  « 
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miles  b;  the  road  through  St.  Alban'B,  Dunstable.  Stony 
Straiford,  NortLamptoQ,  ami  Market  Harborough.  A 
detached  portion  of  Derbyshire  near  Asfaby-de-la-Zouch  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Leicestershire,  and  on  the 
fourth  side  by  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire. 

Sui;fiieB  mtd  Oeol^ieal  Character.— The  surface  of  Lei- 
ceitenhire  coiwits  almost  entirely  of  gently  rising  hills. 
The  north-eutem  part  is  occupied  by  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Kesteven  Qiffe  Row,  which  extends  through 
a  considerable  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and  skirts  the  basin  of 
the  Trent  and  of  the  Upper  Witham.  These  hills  overlook 
the  Tale  of  Belroir,  which  is  partly  in  Leicestershire  and 
partly  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  county,  from  Owston,  not  for  from  Melton  Mowbray, 
to  Lutterworth,  is  occupied  by  the  hills  which  separate  the 
basin  of  the  SoAt  from  that  of  the  Wellaud.  The  north- 
western portion,  between  Mount  Sorrel,  Loughborough, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Market  Boeworth,  and  Leicester, 
constitutes  the  district  which,  though  now  bare  of  wood, 
retains  its  antient  des^ation  of  CMLmwood  Forest.  This 
district  ia  ooeupied  by  a  group  of  hiHs  of  inconsiderable 
elevation,  hut  of  a  ragead  character,  with  distinct,  ^arp 
prominences.  Bardon  Hill,  between  Leicester  and  Ashby. 
IS  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  group,  and  commands 
probably  a  f^reater  extent  of  landscape  than  any  other 

Joint  in  Uie  island.  In  one  direction  Lincoln  Cathe- 
ral,  distant  sixty  -niites,  forms  a  prominent  object  in 
the  horizon ;  in  another'  direction,  with  a  good  glass,  the 
Dunstable  HiUs.  distant  nearly  eighty  miles,  may  be  seen. 
The  Malvern  Hills  in  Worcestershire,  the  Wrekin  in 
Shropshire,  and  even  some  eminences  in  North  and 
South  Wales,  are  distinguishable.  The  Derb^ire  Hills, 
to  tihe  highest  pmnt  of  the  Peak,  are  also  visible.  Xtight 
lines  described  bom  the  extremities  of  the  view  vould 
include  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  height  of  Bardon  Hill  is  853  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Some  portions  of  the  out  side  of  Leicestershire  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  formations  which  constitute  the  third  or 
lowest  system  of  oolites.  The  great  oolite  extends  over 
the  summit  of  the  sandy  hills  which  overhang  the  vale 
of  Belvoir.  From  beneath  the  great  oolite  the  beds 
which  intervene  between  it  and  the  lias  crop  out:  they 
skirt  the  vale  of  Belvo^,  and  occupy  the  border  of  the 
county  towud  Rutlandshire.  The  lias  occupies  the  rest 
of  ^e  eastern  side  of  the  county,  skirting  the  valley  of  the 
Soar  at  the  distance  of  two  to  three  miles  eastward  flrom 
that  river.  Hie  rest  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of 
Chamwood  Forest,  the  coal-fields  near  Ashby-de-la-Zoueh, 
and  some  isolated  hflls  of  mountain  limestone  to  the  north- 
west of  Chamwood  Forest,  is  occupied  by  the  newer  red  or 
saliferous  sandstone.  The  Ashby  coal-fields  lie  one  to  the 
north-east,  the  other  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  and 
extend  into  Derbyshire.  The  south-western  Beld  is  of  an 
oblong  figure^  extending  north-west  and  south-east  about 
eleven  miles.  The  strata  dip  in  difTerent  directions.  More 
than  twenty  ctal-works  have  been  opened  in  this  field,  the 
deepestof  which  is  sunk  738  feet.  One  of  the  coal-beds 
has  a  thickness  of  17  to  21  feet  The  other  ooal-fleld  ia 
also  oblong,  and  extends  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
}  ust  mentioned :  its  length  is  about  six  or  seven  miles.  The 
isolated  beds  of  mountain  limestone  are  qoamed  at  the 
village  of  Osgathorpe  near  Ashby,  at  a  spot  near  the  road 
from  Ashby  to  Loughbwough,  wd  in  other  places.  Gbam- 
WDod  Fwest  district  is  occupied  by  rocks  of  the  transition 
series,  sienite,  greenstone,  and  slate.  Some  of  these  rocks 
are  quarried  under  the  name  of  granite.  This  district  yields 
coarse  slate  for  roofing  and  other  common  purposes.  Gyp- 
sum is  quarried  near  Leicester;  and  limestone,  which 
makes  excellent  cement  for  works  under  water,  at  Barrow- 
npon-Soar.  Freestone  for  building  and  clay  tot  bricks 
are  procured  in  several  PA^ts  of  the  county. 

Hycb^^n^v  and  Commumcatiotu.—TbB  county^  is 
efaiefly  included  in  the  basin  of  the  IVen^  whtoh  just 
touches  the  county,  and  for  a  few  miles  divides  it  from 
Daihyfthire.  The  principal  tributary  of  the  Trent  belonging 
to  this  county  is  the  Soar,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  small  streams  that  rise  near  the  south-western 
bolder  of  the  county  between  Hinckley  and  Lutterworth. 
It  forms  a  crescent,  the  line  joining  the  extremities  of 
which  runs  north  and  south,  from  the  heads  of  the  river  to 
its  junction  with  the  Trent  below  Kegworth.  In  the 
lower  urt  of  iU  course  the  Soar  forms  the  boundary 
P.  C  No.  838. 


between  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire:  the  upper 
part  belongs  wholly  to  Leicestershire.  It  was  antiently 
called  I^ire,  from  which  the  town  and  county  of  Leicester 
derive  their  name.  This  river  has  a  gentle  current :  it  is 
navigable  for  about  seven  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Trent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Loughboniugh;  a  canal  con- 
tinues the  navigation  up  to  that  town.  The  length  of  the 
Soar  is  nearly  forty  miles. 

The  Wreak  is  a  tributary  of  the  Soar.  It  b  reputed  to 
rise  at  Ah  Kettleby,  near  Melton  Mowbray ;  but  the  true 
head  is  near  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire,  trom  whence  it 
flows  in  a  winding  channel  to  Melton,  below  which  it 
receives  the  short  stream  from  Ab  Kettleby:  before  ihia 
junction  it  is  called  Eye,  or  Eie.  It  then  flows  into  the 
Soar  near  Mount  Sorrel,  after  a  course  of  about  twenty-five 
miles.  Its  channel,  so  for  as  it  is  navigable,  forms  part  of 
the  Leicester  and  Melton  Mowbray  Navigation. 

The  Anker  skirts  the  border  ot  the  county  for  two  or 
three  miles  near  Atfaerstone  in  Warwickshire :  it  joins  the 
Tame,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  at  Tamworth. 

The  Sence  rises  in  Chamwood  Forest,  and  flom  south- 
west fourteen  miles  into  the  Anker  near  A^erstone. 

The  Mease,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  which  rises  just  within 
tiie  border  of  Derbyshire,  has  a  small  part  of  its  course  in 
this  county ;  it  flows  by  Ashby,  and  in  two  places  separates 
Leicestershire  from  the  detached  part  of  Derbyshire. 

The  Deven,  which  joins  the  Trent  at  Newark,  has  its 
source  in  Croxton  Park  in  this  county:  the  Smyte,  or 
Smite,  which  waters  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  rises  just  within 
the  county,  near  Nether  Broughton.  These  are  all  the 
streams  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Trent  which  claim 
notice. 

llie  Avon,  a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  county  for  seven  or  eight  miles  on  the  southern  oAb, 
teparating  it  flrom  Northamptonshire.  The  Swift,  a  sm^ 
stream  which  flows  by  Lutterworth,  falls  into  it. 
'  The  Welland,  wluch  rises  just  within  Northamptonshire, 
forms,  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  the  boundarv  between 
that  coun^  and  Leicestershire.  A  small  fewer  of  the 
Welland  divides,  for  about  seven  miles,  the  counties  of 
Leicester  and  Rutland. 

Leicestershire  has  several  canals.  The  Leicester  Naviga- 
tion consists  partly  of  a  canal,  and  partly  of  the  river  Soar 
made  navigable.  It  extends  from  Loughborough  (where  it 
is  connected  with  the  canal  already  mentioned  from  the 
navigable  part  of  the  Soar  to  that  town)  to  the  town  of 
Leicester.  Its  length  is  about  eleven  miles:  the  rise  in  that 
distance  is  for^-five  feet  It  affwds  a  oonvevance  for  the 
limestone  and  granite  (so  called)  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Leicester  and  Melton  Mowbray  Navigation  com- 
mences at  the  junction  of  the  rivw  Wreak  with  the  Lei- 
cester Navigation,  and  is  carried  along  the  channel  of  the 
Wreak  and  Eye,  which  are  thus  made  navigable,  to  Melton. 
The  length  of  this  navigation  is  about  eleven  miles. 

The  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  Union  Canal 
extends  from  the  Ijcicester  Navigation  at  Leicester,  to  Fox- 
ton  near  Market  Harborough,  with  a  cut  from  Foxton  to 
Harborough.  It  is  carried  for  the  first  two  or  three  miles 
along  the  bed  of  the  Soar.  Its  whole  leogth  is  about 
seventeen  miles :  or,  including  the  branch  to  Harborough, 
twenty-one  miles.  At  Saddington  there  is  a  tunnel  half 
a  mile  long,  through  which  the  canal  passes.  The  rise  in 
the  canal  is  about  one  hundred  and  twen^  foot  from  Lei- 
cester to  the  tunnel  at  Saddington. 

The  Grand  Union  Canal  forms  a  communication  between 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  at  Long  Buckby  m  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  the  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire 
Union  C^nal  at  Foxton,  Its  whole  length  is  nearly  forty- 
five  miles,  of  which  about  eight  are  in  Leicestershire.  In 
the  Leicestershire  part  there  are  a  tunnel  and  a  short 
branch  caaal  to  Welford  in  Northamptonshire. 

The  Oakham  Canal  runs  from  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire 
to  Melton  Mowbray,  where  it  unites  with  the  LaioeBler  and 
Melton  Mowbray  Navigation.  Its  vhole  length  is  about 
fifteen  miles,  of  which  more  than  half  Is  in  Leicestershire. 

The  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Canal  commences  in  the  Coven- 
try Canal,  about  three  miles  from  Nuneaton  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  runs  to  the  coal-Beld  south-west  of  Ashby.  Its 
whole  length  is  above  twenty-six  miles,  of  which  twenty-one 
are  in  Leicestershire  or  in  the  detached  portion  of  Derbyshire. 
It  ison  one  level  throughout.  It  is  principally  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  coal  and  lime  procured  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ashby,  There  are  three  railways  connected  with  this  oanal 
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at  tl)e  Asllby  end ;  on»  ftom  the  Ticknall  lime-vofkt,  eight 
mileH  and  a  half  lonj;,  carried  in  ona  place  through  a  tunnel ; 
a  second  ItranahingofTlroai  this  to  the  Cloudhill  lime-works, 
four  milea  and  a  quarter  long,  with  two  short  branches ; 
and  a  third  from  a  colliery  near  Hoira,  to  the  canal,  half  a 
mile  long. 

There  in  a  railway  fifteen  miles  and  three-quarters  long 
IVom  Leicester  to  Swannington  near  Ashby,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  coal  and  lime  fh>m  the  works  in  that 
iieighliourhoud  for  the  supply  of  Leicester.  The  quantity 
of  cual  conveyed  on  it  in  1835  was  135,000  tons.  A  rail- 
road culled  'the  Midland  Counties  Railway/  for  which  an 
act  was  obtained  in  1 836,  is  now  in  progress.  It  branches 
off  from  the  London  and  Birmingham  railroad  at  Rugby  in 
Warwickshire,  about  eighty  miles  from  London,  and  proceeds 
nearly  due  north  to  Leicester,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
leavine  Lutterworth  to  the  right  or  eastward  of  the  line ; 
from  Leicester  H  continues  along  the  valley  of  the  Soar  hj 
Loughborough  into  Notlinghamahire,  in  which  county  it 
crosses  the  Trent  near  ita  conftuenco  with  the  Soar,  and 
then  by  two  arms  runs  to  Nottingham  and  Derby.  The 
length  from  Rugby  to  Nottingham  is  forty-seven  miles  and 
a  quarter ;  from  Ruffby  to  Derby  above  forty-nine  miles ; 
from  Nottingham  to  Derby  the  distance  it  fifteen  miles  and 
a  quarter. 

The  principal  coach  roads  through  the  county  are  as  fol- 
lows:— The  Chester  and  Liverpool  mail-road  enters  tb6 
tiounty  from  Nwthamptonshire,  near  the  village  of  north 
Kilworth,  and  runs  through  Lutterworth  and  Hinekle;|r  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Atberstone,  whera  it  entors  W&rwiok- 
shire.  The  Leeds  mail-road  enters  the  county  from  Rut- 
landshire, and  runs  through  Melton  Mowbray  into  Notting^ 
hamsbire.  The  Halifox  mail-road  enters  the  county 
from  Northamptonshire,  and  passes  by  Market  Harborough. 
I.eice8ter,  and  Loughborough,  into  Nottinghamshire.  The 
Portpatrick,  GarlisTe,  and  Mancheatw  mail-road  coincides 
witii  the  Hali&ix  road  as  far  as  Loughborough,  from  which 
town  It  runs  by  Kegworth  to  Derby.  Rwids  lead  from 
Leicester  by  Melton  Mowbray  to  Grantham  ;  by  Bingham 
in  Nottinghamshire  to  Newark ;  by  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  to 
BurtoQ-on-Trent ;  to  Hinckley;  to  Lutterworth;  and  to 
Uppingham  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Rutland. 

A/(riculture.~The  climate  of  Leicestershire  is  mild  and 
genial,  without  being  m  moist  as  in  thme  counties  which 
fie  nearer  the  Atlantic  There  are  few  high  hills  to  inter- 
cept the  clouds.  The  sail  is  loamy,  without  the  extremes 
of  stiff  olay,  loose  sand,  or  chalk.  It  vanes  in  fertility  ac- 
ODlding  to  ils  texture,  depth,  and  freedom  from  superfluous 
moisture.  The  most  fertile  soils  are  almost  invariably  kept 
in  pasture,  for  which  this  county  is  pre-eminent ;  the  poorer 
and  thinner  soils  only,  which  are  not  so  well  adapted  for 
grass  land,  being  kept  in  arable  cultivation.  Out  of  above 
500,000  acres  of  surface,  fully  one  half  is  in  permanent 
grass.    The  quantity  of  woods  or  wastes  is  very  small. 

There  are  many  lai^e  landed  proprietors  who  have  family 
seats  in  this  county,  and  they  have  in  general  some  portion 
of  their  domains  in  hand.  By  employing  intelligent  bailiffs 
they  greatly  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  husbandry. 
Grazing  and  br«eding  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  chief  object 
of  tlie  Leicestershire  formers,  and  they  have  succeeded  ad- 
mirably both  with  oxen  and  sheep.  The  success  of  Mr. 
Bakewell,  of  Disbley  form,  and  some  others,  has  contri- 
buted greatly  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  breeders, 
and  to  make  them  attentive  to  keep  up  the  good  qualities 
of  the  breeds,  and  to  prevent  their  degenerating  by  inju- 
dicious crosses.  The  arable  land  has  however  not  been 
neglected ;  and  the  quantity  of  stock  kept,  for  whioh  arti- 
ficial food  must  be  provided  in  winter,  has  not  only  supplied 
abundant  manure  to  recruit  the  land,  but  also  made  the 
cultivation  of  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  green  cropa 
more  general  and  extensive  than  in  many  other  counties, 
which  cannot  foil  to  improve  the  crops  of  corn  sown  after 
these,  and  to  keep  the  land  in  a  productive  state. 

The  plough  in  common  use  has  two  wheels  fixed  to  the 
end  of  the  beam,  which  is  like  that  of  a  common  swing 
plough,  the  honea  drawing  the  plough  by  the  beam.  This 
is.  better  than  the  arrangement  of  carriage  of  a  common 
wheel  plough,  where  the  beam  only  rests  upon  it  without 
oeing  fixed.  This  plough,  which  is  generally  used  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rut- 
land plough,  when  properly  set  requires  no  one  to  hold 
the  HtUts  after  it  is  once  entered  into  the  furrow,  but  will 
keep  its  depth  and  direction,  provided  the  hones  keep  their 


firoper  couiie.  Most  of  the  improved  modem  instrument^ 
such  as  scarifiers,  spiked  rollers,  and  drills,  bave  been  intro- 
duced, and  are  used  in  the  larger  forms,  which  are  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor!.  In  many  parts  of  the 
county  the  occupatrans  ate  small,  not  exceeding  luo  acres 
where  the  farmer  holds  the  ph)ugli  himself,  and  hia  fomily 
do  most  of  the  work  of  the  fkrm.  The  coarse  of  crops  of 
the  grazier,  breeder,  or  principal  former  is  very  commonly 
as  follows:— On  good  friable  loams,  1,  a  green  crop  to  olean 
the  land,  turnips,  rape,  or  cabbages;  2,  barley,  with  clover 
and  graiw  seeds ;  3  and  4,  clover  mown  and  pastured ;  5, 
oats  or  wheat.  This  is  a  very  good  rotation,  if  the  clover 
be  only  sown  every  second  course,  or  be  mixed  with  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  rye  grass,  trefoil,  and  other  grasses  ; 
for  the  clover  will  fail  if  it  recur  too  often.  On  a  good 
heavy  loam  the  following  has  been  observed:  1,  beans 
drilled;  2,  wheat;  3,  green  crops;  4,  barley  and  seeds;  5 
and  6,  grass.  This  is  an  excdlent  rotation,  the  manuiv 
being  put  on  for  the  beans  and  green  crops. 

The  natural  meadows  along  the  banks  of  the  rivon  are 
considerable,  and  most  of  them  of  excellent  quality.  Qd 
the  banks  of  the  Soar,  near  Leicester,  is  a  conuderable 
tract  of  excellent  meadow  land,  apparently  formed  by  the 
deposition  of  the  lediment  of  that  river,  which  still  inun- 
dftles  it  occasionally,  and  keeps  up  the  fertility.  The  up- 
land meadows  are  very  good  also,  but  require  to  be  manured 
occasionally.  The  produce  in  hay  is  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  tons  per  acre. 

There  are  con»derahle  dairies  in  Leicestershire,  especially 
on  the  borders  of  Derb^hire;  and  very  good  cheese  is 
made  there.  The  cheese  known  by  the  name  of  Stilton  is 
chiellv  made  in  Leicestershire,  and  has  obtained  its  name 
from  having  been  first  noticed  at  an  inn  in  Stilton.  It  is 
a  veiy  rich  cheese,  in  which  ■  great  portion  of  cream  is 
added  to  the  milk  in  the  making.  It  requires  great  nicety 
in  the  management,  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  state  of  maturity, 
and  keep  a  rich  mild  flavour  in  it.  Every  dairy-woman  has 
her  own  aeoiets  which  she  does  not  readily  communicate  ; 
and  hence  attempts  to  imitate  Stilton  cheese  are  seldom 
successful.  That  it  can  be  made  elsewhere  is  proved  by 
thai  which  goes  by  (he  name  of  Windsor  Forest  cheese, 
which  is  superior  to  moat  of  the  cheese  which  is  sold  as 
Stilton,  and  is  eagerly  purchased  at  two  shillings  the  pound. 
[Chbbsb.]  In  a  good  dairy,  a  cow  is  reckoned  to  make,  on 
an  a\er^a,  4  cwt  of  cheese  in  the  year,  and  to  require  for 
her  keep  summer  and  winter  3  acres  of  land.  Four  cowa 
will  fatten  a  pig  of  40  lbs.  to  18  score,  wliieh  is  an  increase 
of  dO  lbs.  for  each  cow.  besides  the  cheese  and  the  calf. 
This  will  altogether  afford  a  rent  of  30*.  to  40*.  per  acre. 
An  acre  of  good  sheep  pasture  will  keep,  during  the  sum- 
mer, two  ewes  and  their  lambs  and  two  wethers,  and,  with 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  green  crops,  during  the  winter  also. 
Thus  80  sheep  may  be  bred  and  fetted  upon  50  acres  of 
land.  This  will  hkewise  afford  a  rent  of  about  30».  per  acre. 

A  great  portion  of  the  low  pastures  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  draining;  some  were  drained  by  Elkington  him- 
self, and  at  considerable  expense ;  but  the  increased  value 
of  the  land  amply  repaid  the  outlay.  In  consequence  of 
the  demand  for  streams  to  turn  mills,  wherever  there  is 
any  foil,  the  irrigation  of  meadows  is  not  carried  on  to  the 
exteiit  It  might  be.  Mr.  Bakewell  and  several  other  cn- 
twpnsmg  farmers  have  however  irrigated  extensn-ely,  and 
with  great  advantage. 

The  principal  breed  of  cattle  in  Leioestershire  is  the  im- 
proved long-horn,  which  owes  its  high  character  to  the  in- 
telligence, activity,  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Bakewell  of 
Dishley  farm  near  Loughborough.  [Cattle.] 

The  sheep,  for  which  this  county  is  also  renowned,  equallr 
owe  their  superiority  to  the  same  individual.  They  are 
lame,  with  very  long  wool,  and  fatten  very  readily  at  an 
eMly  ^e.  All  these  qualities  render  them  valuable  in  nwd 
pastures,  which  they  require.  [Sbkhp.J 

In  a  county  where  the  amusement  of  fox-hunting  is  fol- 
lowed with  great  eagerness,  it  may  be  expected  that  many 
good  hoiws  are  bred,  and  the  rieh  pasture  forours  the 
rearing  of  this  useftil  and  noble  animal.  Many  well-bred 
horses  are  annually  sold  by  the  breeders,  and  realise  great 
pnces;  but  the  risk  in  breeding  high-bred  hoi^  is  very 
great,  and  unless  carried  on  extensively,  is  seldom  very  prt>- 
fitable.  Good  useful  cart-horses  are  a  safer  speculation : 
they  are  easily  reared,  come  soon  to  marked  and  are  leas 
liable  to  accidents  and  diseases. 

Hogs  have  been  improTod  in  Leioesteishire*  asjven  m 
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other  animals.  Tbif  has  been  done  chiefly  hj  crossing 
vith  foreign  breeds,  such  as  the  blade  Neapolitan  and  the 
Chinese.  The  Dishley  swine  are  small  boned,  compact, 
&nd  get  extremely  &t.   There  are  larger  breeds,  but  the 

middle-sized  are,  on  the  whole,  the  moat  profitable. 

The  following  are  the  principal  feita  in  Leicestershire : — 
Aahby-de  la-Zouch,  Easter  Monday,  (a  show  for  stallions) ; 
Tuesilay  for  horses;  Whitsun-Tuesday,  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep;  Belton,  Monday  after  Trinity  week;  Castle  Don- 
nington,  March  18,  'Whit-Thursday,  September  29  ;  Halla- 
ton.  Holy  Thursday ;  Hinckley,  third  Monday  after  January 
6,  Easter  Monday,  Monday  before  Whit-Monday,  Monday 
after  A  ugust  26,  October  28  ;  Husband-Boswonh,  October 
}i ;  Leicester  Old  Fairs,  March  2,  May  12,  July  5,  October 
10.  December  8;  New  Fairs,  January  4,  June  1,  August  1, 
Septemher  13,  November  2;  Loughborough,  February  14, 
March  24,  28,  April  25,  Holy  Thursday,  August  12,  Sep- 
tember 30,  November  13 ;  Lutterworth,  February  16,  Holy 
TUursday,  April  2,  September  16;  Market  Boswortb,  May 
8,  July  10;  Market  Uarborough,  January  6,  February  16, 
A|iril  29,  July  31,  October  19 ;  Melton  Mowbray,  Monday 
and  Tuesday  after  January  17,  March  13,  May  3,  Whi^ 
Tuu&day,  August  21,  September  12;  Wallham-ou-the- 
Wuuld,  September  19. 

Divisions,  Towns,  — Leioestershiie  is  divided  into  six 
hundreds,  as  follows:—  / 


Aim. 

Pi»p.  ia 

Nrnme. 

Sltiiitloo. 

Aerei. 

West  Goseote 

N.W.and  Central 

90.520 

86,216 

East  Goscote 

Central 

79,830 

18,770 

Fr  am  land 

N.E. 

87,540 

17,197 

Gartree 

S.E. 

80,740 

17,059 

Outhlaxton 

S. 

63,980 

22,391 

Sparkenhoe 

w. 

108,730 

35,170 

511,340 

197,003 

It  contains  the  borough,  market,  and  county  town  of 
Leicester;  and  the  market-towns  of  Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch, 
Market  Bosworth,  Market  Harborough,  Hinckley,  Lough- 
borough, Lutterworth,  Melton  Mowbray,  and  Mount  Sorrel, 
or  Ashby  and  Boswortb  an  account  is  given  elsewhere ;  of 
ihu  others  an  account  ii  subjoined.  [Asbby-db-la-Zodch; 
Bosworth,  Habkbt.] 

lieicester  is  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Soar.   It  was 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Rates,  and  was  then  a 
place  of  importance.   Its  name  Leicester  (supposed  to  have 
beun  Caer  Leirion  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  and  altered 
by  the  Saxons  to  Lege-Cestfia  and  Legeocesler)  is  derived 
from  the  river  Leire,  now  Soar.    Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
asci'ibes  its  name  and  foundation  to  the  fobulous  Leir,  the 
sun  of  Bladud,  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare.    It  was  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  Saxons,  but  its  history  is  uncertain. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see  trans- 
ferred hither  from  Sidnaceaster.    It  was  taken  and  many 
or  tho  inhabitants  massacred  by  Ethelfrilh,  king  of  North- 
umberland.  It  was  also  taken  by  die  Danei^  and  was  one 
of  the  five  Danish  burghs,  or  commonwealths,  which  filled 
up  with  their  dependent  territories  that  part  of  the  Dane- 
lagh, or  Danish  portion  of  the  island,  which  intervened  be- 
tween Northumbria  and  East  Anglia,    Being  recovered, 
it  wati  repaired  and  fortified  anew  and  enlarged  by  Ethel- 
tleda,  daughter  of  Alfred  tbc  Great  in  the  time  of  Edward  1. 
(ihu  elder).    After  the  Conquest,  it  was  added  to  the  royal 
duniesne,  and  a  castle  was  erected,  or  rather  an  older  for- 
tress waa  enlarged  and  stren^jthened,  to  keep  the  towns- 
men in  check.   On  the  Conquei-oL'*s  death  this  castle  was 
seized  by  the  Grentemaisnell^  and  held  by  them  for  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandie ;  it  was  therefore  attacked  and  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  William  Rufus.   In  the  fol- 
loning  reign  the  castle  was  repaired ;  and  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Henry  11.  was.  as  well  as  the  town,  taken  by  the  king's 
forces  ttom  the  adherents  of  hia  rebellious  sons.  Both 
tova  and  castle  were  nearly  destroyed.  The  castle,  having 
been  granted  to  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  rose  from  its  ruins ; 
and  during  the  reigns  of  the  Lancastrian  princes  was 
frequently  a  royal  residence,  and  parliaments  were  held  in 
it.    On  the  overthrow  of  that  dynasty  it  went  to  decay. 
In  Charles  I.'s  time  the  materials  were  sold,  and  there  are 
now  few  remains  of  it,  except  the  mound  or  earthwork  of 
the  keep,  in  the  neiEhbourhood  of  which  are  some  old 
huiidings  called  *  the  Newark,'  or  new  works,  probably  to 
diatineuisb  them  firom  the  castle  or  old  works. 
Lmeiter  had  a  mint,  in  which  vere  produced  a  succes- 


sion of  coins  fh>m  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Athelstan  to 
Henry  II.  There  were  several  religious  bouses  or  hospitals, 
among  which  the  most  important  was  the  abbey  of  St. 
Mary  Pr£  or  De  Pratis,  founded  fbr  Black  or  Augustinian 
canons,  by  Robert  Bosau,  earl  of  Leicester,  ajj.  1143.  lu 
revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  1062/.  Ot.  4d.  gross,  or 
95U.  14«.  5i<.  clear.  Of  this  great  and  wealthy  establish- 
ment, to  which,  fi'om  its  being  the  scene  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  death,  considerable  interest  attaches,  hitle  more 
than  a  mass  of  sbapeless  ruins  remains.  During  the  civil 
wars  of  Cliarles  I.,  Leicester,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  king,  May  31, 
1645,  but  was  recovered  on  the  18th  June,  in  the  same 
year,  by  the  Parliamentarians  under  Fairfax. 

The  borough  of  Leicester  and  its  liberties  comprehend 
an  area  of  3960  acres,  with  a  population,  in  ItiSl,  of  38,904. 
The  liberties,  in  whi(di  the  borough  and  county  magistrates 
previously  exercised  coiyoint  jurisdiotion,  have  been  by  tlie 
Boundary  and  Municipal  Reform  Acts  incorporated  with 
the  borough  both  fbr  ]Hirliamenlary  and  municipal  purposes. 
The  borough,  thua  enlarged,  has  been  divided  into  seven 
wards,  and  has  a  corporation  of  fourteen  aldermen  and 
forty-two  councillors. 

The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out;  the  principal  lino  of 
street  extends  firom  north  to  south  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 
The  bouses  are  for  the  most  part  of  red  brick.  There  are 
several  churches,  of  which  the  most  antient  is  Sl  Nicholas, 
which  is  partly  built  of  the  bricks  from  an  adjacent  Roman 
wall,  of  which  a  fragment,  called  the  Jewry  wail,  remains ; 
and  from  the  resemblance  of  some>arches  of  the  church  to 
those  of  the  wall,  it  has  been  suppoaed  that  some  portiooa  of 
the  same  edifice  to  which  the  Jewry  wall  belonged,  or  of  an 
edifice  of  about  the  same  date,  have  been  built  into  the 
church.  The  church,  which  consists  of  a  nave,  cancel,  and 
south  aisle,  has  a  s(]u&»  western  tower  between  the  nave 
and  chancel,  and  is  chiefly  of  Norman  architecture.  St 
Mary's  church  is  a  large  building,  partly  of  Norman,  partly 
of  Early  English  architecture,  with  some  inserted  portions 
of  later  dale :  it  has  a  western  tower  surmounted  with  a 
lofty  and  elegant  sitire  rebuilt  in  the  last  century.  The 
various  styles  in  which  this  church  is  built  are  admirably 
executed;  some  of  the  arrangements  are  very  singular. 
There  are,  close  to  the  church,  a  nteway  in  the  Perpendi- 
cular styles  leading  into  an  area  called  the  caatle  yard ;  and 
a  large  room,  formerly  serving  as  a  oourt-ball  and  banquet- 
ing-room  to  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  ih.e  dukes  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  now  used  for  the  assizes  and  county  business.  The 
church  of  St.  Martin  is  an  antient  cross  (diurch,  fwrtly  of 
Early  English  and  partly  of  Perpendicular  archite(tture :  a 
tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  Norman,  rises  fi-om  the 
centre,  surmounted  by  a  crockelted  spire,  which,  as  well  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  is  of  later  date.  This  church  is 
the  larsest  in  Leicester;  it  was  converted  into  a  barrack  by 
the  Parliamentarian  soldiers  during  the  civil  war,  and  has 
since  been  frequently  occupied  by  public  meetings.  All 
Samla  ia  a  smaA  church ;  the  chancel  is  of  modern  erection, 
but  the  rest  is  antient,  and  chiefly  in  the  Early  English  style, 
with  some  later  insertions.  St.  Ma^aret's  is  a  handsome 
church,  partly  Early  English,  with  a  chancel  and  a  lofty 
tower  of  Perpendicular  character.  There  are  some  portions 
of  good  work  in  the  Decorated  style.  There  is  a  district 
church  in  St.  Margaret's  parish,  dedicated  to  St.  George, 
lately  erected  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 

There  are  four  bridges  over  the  Soar. 

The  guildhall  is  a  commodious  building ;  the  borough 
gaol  and  house  of  correction  are  new  huiidings,  erected  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  former  county  gaol,  but  are  insufficient 
for  the  proper  classification  of  the  prisoners.  A  new  county 
gaol  and  house  of  correction  have  been  built  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town.  Wigston's  hospital  or  idmshouse  is  an 
antient  building,  with  some  good  Perpendicular  work  both 
in  stone  end  wwd.  There  are  a  theatre,  and  a  range  of 
assembly  rooms,  which  were  originally  built  for  an  hotel, 
and  have  their  ceiling  and  walls  richly  painted.  The  New 
Walk  is  a  promenade  on  the  south-east  side  cf  the  town, 
planted  with  trees  and  commanding  some  pleasant  pros- 
pects. 

The  staple  manufhcture  of  the  town  is  stockings,  which 
probably  employs  3000  persons.  Lace-making  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  and  probably  employs  500  persons.  Woot- 
combiog  employs  nearly  150 ;  dyeing  above  200 ;  and  seve- 
ral htads  are  employed  in  the  manu&oture  of  the  frames 
or  other  machinery  required  the 
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market  is  on  Satmdi^.  and  u  well  supplied.  In  the  mu- 
ket-plaM,  which  is  too  small  for  the  nusiness  done,  i«  a 
building  called  the  Bxchange,  where  tlie  town  ma^trates 
bold  a  weekly  meeting  and  transact  buwness. 

There  are  races  held  yearly ;  and  of  late  years  a  triennial 
muiiieal  festival  has  been  established. 

There  are  in  Leicester  six  parisfaes,  besides  some  extra- 
parocbial  districts ;  but  tbe  parish  of  St.  I^eonard's  is  united 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  with  St.  Margaret's.  Tbe  vicar- 
oge  is  held  by  *  a  sequestrator/  and  is  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  40/.  The  otiier  parishes  are  vicarages,  the  clear 
yearly  values  of  which  are  as  follows: — All  Saints,  148/. ;  St. 
Marvaret,  440/.;  St  Martin,  140/.;  St.  Mary,  221/.;  and 
St.  Nicholas,  85/.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  the  diatnct  church 
of  St.  Geoi^  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 00/.  Only  All 
&unts  and  St.  Ma^ret  haveglebe-houses.  The diurcfaea 
havehMD  noticed  already.  Tliere  are  several  dissenting 
meeting-houses,  and  one  chapd  for  Catholics. 

Ilierewere  in  the  borough  and  liberties,  in  1833,  three 
iufbjit  schools  with  477  children,  six  dame  schools  with  156 
children,  two  Lancasterian  schools  with  570  children,  a  na- 
tional school  with  245  children,  two  parochial  or  other  free 
schools  with  220  children,  an  endowed  Rraramar-school  with 
18  or  20  children,  two  day  and  Sunday  schools  with  382 
children,  nine  day-schools  with  318  children,  a  boarding 
and  day  school  with  30  to  40  children,  and  twenty<four 
Sunday-schools  with  3577  children.  -Besides  these  iustitu* 
tion*  there  was  '  the  Female  Asylum,'  in  Newark  liberty, 
where  from  10  to  16  girls  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
sixteen  were  receiTed  for  three  years,  clothed,  maintained, 
and  instructed.  Two  proprietary  grammar-schools,  or '  col- 
leges' hsve  been  since  established.  There  are  several  hos- 
pitals or  almshouses,  especially  Trinity  hospital  containing 
ninety  inmates,  and  Wigiton's  hospital  for  twenty-six. 
liiere  are  also  an  in&rmaryor  county  hospital,  and  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

lite  assises  and  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held 
here ;  it  is  also  the  place  of  election  and  one  of  the  polling- 
stations  for  the  southern  division  of  tbe  county.  Leicester 
has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  since  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  Tbe  magistrates  of  the  borough  hold  quarter- 
sessions,  and  have  a  court  of  record  for  the  recovery  of 
debts. 

Market  Harborough  appears  by  the  remains  of  an  en- 
campment and  by  various  antiquities  that  have  been  dug  up 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Romans.  It  is  in  Gartree 
hundred,  on  tbe  Carlisle  mail-road,  83^  miles  tiom 
London,  and  14^  from  Leicester.  The  town  is  in  the 
parish  Bowden  Magna,  which  has  an  area  of  3 1  acres, 
with  apopulation  in  1831  of  334R,  of  which  the  ch;ipelry  of 
Market'  Harborough  contained  2272.  The  town  however 
extends  beyond  the  chapclry  into  the  parishes  of  Bowdeu 
Magna  and  Bowden  Farva  (the  latter  in  Northamptonshire). 
It  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  tbe  Welland,  and  consists  of 
oue  principal  street  and  several  smaller  ones.  In  the  prin- 
cipal street  is  a  town-hall,  built  by  a  former  earl  of  Harbo- 
rough ;  the  under  part  is  occupied  as  shops,  the  upper  is  used 
by  tbe  county  masistrates  for  their  oiEcial  business.  The 
chapel  is  large  and  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  buildings 
in  the  county.  It  consists  of  a  oave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  a  fine  tower  and  a  lofty  octangular  spire,  crocketted. 
Tliere  are  two  or  three  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The 
only  manufacture  carried  on  is  that  of  carpets.  There  is  a 
Weekly  market  on  Tuesdoy.  The  cliapelry  is  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  144/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in 
the  chapelry  in  1833  eleven  dame-schools  with  201  children  ; 
a  day-school,  partly  supported  by  endowment,  with  50  cliil- 
dren ;  six  other  day-schools  with  1 43  children,  and  four  Sun- 
day-schools with  368  children.  There  is  a  branch  fram  the 
Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  Union  Canal  from 
Foxton  to  Harborough.  Harborough  is  one  of  the  polling- 
places  for  tbe  southern  division  of  the  county. 

Hinckley  is  in  the  hundred  of  Sparkenhoe,  on  the  Ches- 
ter and  Liverpool  mail-road,  99^  miles  fhim  London  and 
12}  from  Leicester.  The  town  was  antiently  incorporated. 
The  parish  extends  into  Knightlow  hundred,  'Warwick- 
shire, and  comprehends  6200  acres,  with  a  population  in 
1831  of  7180.  The  township  of  Hinckley  Bond,  in  which 
the  town  stands, contains  3 190  acres,  and  had,  in  ] 83 1,  6491 
inhabitants,  including  the  hamlet  of  Wykin.  The  church 
is  large  and  antient ;  the  roof  is  of  beautiful  old  oak.  Xiiere 
•re  several  dissenting  meetinjg-houses.  The  staple  manu- 
ftntan  of  the  town  u  that  of  stockings,  chiefly  of  coarser 


quality.  The  qmntitf  of  stodkingi  manufisotured  is  proba- 
bly greatn  than  in  any  town  of  the  aamo  size  in  the  kingdmn. 
This  branch  of  industry  employs  700  hands  in  tbe  town.  Bod 
many  more  in  the  adjacent  villages.  Tbe  market  n  on 
Monday.  The  living  is  a  vican{|;e  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  338/.  with  a  glebe-house.  The  chapelries  of  Stoke  Gold- 
ing  and  Dadlington  in  the  parish  are  annexed  to  the  vicar- 
age. There  is  a  chapel  only  at  Dadlington.  There  were 
in  1833.  in  the  whole  parish,  one  infant  school  with  173 
children ;  one  day-school,  partly  supported  by  subscription, 
with  25  children;  one  endowed  grammar-school  in  Stoke 
Golding  chapeliy  with  13  children,  and  twelve  other  day- 
schools  with  385  children;  two  boarding  and  day  schools 
with  35  children  ;  one  national  school,  supported  by  an  en- 
dowment, with  1 30  children,  and  ten  Sunday-acbools  with 
1131  children.  Th«re  was  also  a  Catholic  college  with 
several  studeats.  Hinckl^  is  one  of  the  polling-places  fbr 
the  southern  divinon  of  the  county. 

Loughborough,  the  second  town  in  the  county  in  popula- 
tion and  importance,  is  11  miles  from  Leicester  and  109 
from  London  on  iheCarlisle  and  Halii^  mail-road.  It  is  in 
West  Goscote  hundred.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of 
5460  acres,  and  bad  in  1831  a  population  of  10,969  :  of  these 
4370  acres  and  a  pumilation  of  1 0,800  were  in  the  township 
of  Loughborough.  This  town  wasof  importance  in  the  time 
of  J.«land,  who  says,  *  The  town  of  Lughborow  is  yn  laigenetis 
and  good  building  next  to  Leyrcester,  of  all  tne  markelte 
tonnes  yn  the  shire,  and  hath  in  it  a  4  faire  strates,  or  rau, 
well  paved.*  The  prosperity  of  the  town  has  much  increased 
of  late  years:  in  1801  the  population  of  the  parish  was 
4603  ;  in  1811,  S556 ;  and  in  1821, 7494.  The  houses  are  ge- 
nerally built  of  brick.  The  market-place  is  now  open,  the  old 
market-house  having  been  lately  removed.  The  church  is  a 
hamlsome  building  in  the  Perpendicular  style ;  it  bas  a  fine 
tower  which  was  built  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The 
I  chief  manuiuctures  of  the  town  are  hosiery  (especially  what 
is  termed  fleecy-hosiery),  which  employs  about  900  to  1000 
'  persons  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  bobbin-net  lace, 
I  cotton  goods,  and  shoes.  The  Leicester  Navigation  and  the 
I  Loughborough  Canal,  communicating  with  the  Soar,  tend 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday.  The  living  is  a  rectory  of  the  clear  yearlyvalue 
of  1848/.  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833  in  the 
township  of  Ixughborough  one  dame-school  with  25  chil- 
dren; four  endowed  day-schools,  viz.  three  fi>r  boys,  con- 
taining respectively  290,  80,  and  8  scholars,  and  one  for 
girls  with  108  scholars;  six  other  day-scbools  with  163 
children;  and  seven  Sunday-schools  with  2096  children. 
The  endowed  schools  have  ample  funds  and  the  course  of 
education  might  he  much  extended.  Loughborough  is  the 
principal  place  of  election  for  the  northern  division  of  tho 
county,  and  a  polling-station. 

Lutterworth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Guthlaxton,  13  miles 
from  Leicester,  and  89i  from  London  on  the  Qiester  and  Li- 
verpool mail-road.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  1 890 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  2262.  The  town 
consists  of  one  main  street  and  several  smaller  ones.  The 
church  is  a  large  handsome  building:  the  chancel  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  by  a  bnutiful  screen.  From  the 
pulpit,  which  is  of  fine  carved  oak,  Wickliffis,  who  held  the 
living  of  Lutterworth,  is  said  to  have  addreued  his  flock. 
The  chief  manufacture  of  Lutterworth  is  of  coarse  ho&ier>-, 
but  it  is  not  extensive.  The  market  is  on  Thursday.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  585/.,  with 
a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  183^  one 
endowed  school,  with  100  boys;  two  other  schools,  portly 
supported  by  endowments  and  by  subscription,  with  1 0  boys 
and  32  girls  respectively;  another  school,  partly  supported 
by  subscription,  with  26  boys;  eleven  other  day-schools, 
with  171  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  485 
children. 

Melton  Mowbray  is  in  the  hundred  of  Framland,  15 
miles  from  Leicester,  and  105  from  London  on  tbe  Leeds 
mail-road.  The  parish  contains  an  area  of  3570  acres,  with 
a  populatioq.  in  1831,  of  3356,  beside  tho  chapelry  of 
Freeby  and  the  township  of  Welby,  which  are  in  the  parish, 
and  contain  2040  acres,  with  a  population  of  164.  Melton 
owes  its  prosperity  to  its  being  the  seat  of  tbe  well-known 
Melton  Hunt,  which  causes  a  large  intlux  of  sportsmen 
during  the  season.  The  town  is  in  a  valley,  on  the  river 
£yc,  or  Wreak,  and  is  well  built.  It-is  vratcbedf  lighted, 
andpavad;  end  the  wCWMlJf^toIrn 
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(over  the  Eye,  or,  its  feeder,  the  Sctlford)  an  kept  in  repair 
from  property  left  in  trust,  and  called  *the  Town  Estate.' 
Hie  chttrrh  is  large*  and  baa  a  fine  ttnrar,  TpuUj  in  the 
Early  English  style.    There  are  one  or  two  dneenting 

meeting-houseB.  Hie  chief  manufocture  is  that  of  hobbin- 
net  lace.  The  market  is  on  Taeaday ;  and  at  every  alter- 
nate market 'there  is  usually  a  great  show  of  cattle.  The 
living  is  a  Ticarage,  united  with  the  ehapelries  of  Freeby 
and  Welby  (both  in  the  pariah),  also  vith  the  chapdhes 
of  Burton  lazara  and  Sysonby :  its  clear  yearly  value  is 
iSOL,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  1833.  in  the 
parish,  exclusive  of  Freeby  and  Welby,  fifteen  dame-schools, 
with  250  children :  two  ftee  day-schools,  supported  from 
'  the  Town  Estate ;  *  the  upper  school  having  45  boys,  and 
the  lower  school  330  children  of  both  sexes ;  eight  other 
day^cboots,  with  143  children ;  and  three  Snnday-sehools, 
with  £37  children. 

Mount  Sorrel  is  in  the  hundred  of  West  Goseote,  7^  miles 
from  Lelce^r  on  the  road  to  Loughborough.  The  cbapelry 
of  Mount  Sorrel,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Barrow- 
upon-Soar.  comprehends  an  area  of  880  acres,  with  a  po- 
pulation, in  1831,  of  1602.  The  town  is  in  a  very  romantic 
situation,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Soar,  as  its  name  (Mount- 
Soar-HUt)  imports.  The  extremity  of  a  range  of  hills 
extending  from  Charnwood  Forest  overhangs  the  town, 
presenting  a  steep  slope  :  it  is  called  Castle  Hill,  from  a 
fortress  which  antienlly  crowned  it.  This  castle  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  insurgent  barons  in  the  close  of  John's  reign, 
and  the  garrison  committed  great  depredations  in  the 
neighbourhood,  untfl  repressed  by  a  Royalist  detachment 
from  Nottingham :  the  castle  however  was  not  subdoed 
until  the  next  reign,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  and  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street :  it  is  paved  with  '  red  granite,*  as  it  is 
termed,  from  the  adjacent  rocks  of  the  Charnwood  Forest 
group.  Many  houses  are  built  of  the  same  stone.  There 
are  a  chapel  and  several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
There  is  a  small  market-house,  on  the  site  of  which  for- 
merly  stood  an  antient  cross,  removed,  on  the  erection  of 
the  market-bouse,  to  the  park  of  Sir  John  Danvers.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  of  stockings :  some  bobbin-net  lace 
IS  also  made.  The  market  is  on  Bfon4ay.  but  is  very  small. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
167^,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Barrow.  There  w«r^  in 
1833.  two  day-schools  with  37  children,  and  two  Sunday 
schools  with  248  children. 

Beside  these  towns  there  are  one  or  two  other  places 
entitled  to  a  brief  notice.  Billesdon,  the  market  of  which, 
held  on  Friday,  has  been  discontinued  within  the  present 
century,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Gartree,  about  9  miles 
from  Leicester,  on  the  road  to  Uppingham.  The  parish 
comprehends  an  area  of  4430  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1831,  of  908.  There  are  in  the  parish  two  ehapelries, 
GtKidby  and  Rolleston,  included  in  the  forcing  numbers. 
The  efaiueh  consists  nf  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles :  it 
has  a  stone  tower  and  a  neat  spire.  There  is  a  school,  with 
B  small  endowment.  There  are  chapels  at  Goadby  and 
Rolleston:  the  former  is  antient;  in  tne  grave-yard  of  the 
latter  are  the  remains  of  a  neat  cross.  The  living  of  Bil< 
lesdon  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  ehapelries  annexed,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  279/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  three  dame-schools, 
with  54  children  ;  one  boarding-school,  with  26  children ; 
three  day-schools,  with  82  scholars;  and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  166  scholars.  Borrow-upon-Soar  is  about 
two  miles  from  Mount  Sorrel,  on  the  opjwsite  bank  of  the 
Soar*  lower  down  the  stream.  The  pansli,  which  contuns 
nearly  8000  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  about 
6000.  includes  the  ehapelries  of  Mount  Sorrel,  Quorndon, 
and  Woodhouse.  The  village  of  Barrow  contains  an  hos- 
pital, or  almshouse,  for  aix  poor  men,  and  an  endowed 
school  of  30  or  40  hoys.  There  are  two  or  three  dissenting 
places  of  wiNrship.  Quorndon  ehapelry,  in  Barrow  parish, 
Comprehends  1990  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
1752:  the  stocking  and  bobbin-net  lace  manufactures  are 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  villi^  is  on  the 
road  between  Mount  Sorrel  and  Loughborough-  Keg- 
Tortb  is  on  the  road  from  Loughborough  to  Derby,  in  the 
hundred  of  West  G<»cote.  The  parish  comprehends  an 
area  of  1850  acres,  with  a  population,  in  183),  of  1749, 
exclusive  of  the  chapeliy  of  Isley  Walton.  There  was  a 
market  hero,  which  has  been  discontinued  within  the 
pceseot  eentury.    Tbm  are  nine  diaienting  placet  of 


worship.  The  diurch  is  a  handsome  light  building,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  spire.  Bot- 
tesford  is  on  the  river  Deven,  in  the  vale  of  Belvmr,  in 
Framland  hundred.  The  parish  comprehends  5010  acres, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1320.  The  village  is  on  the 
road  from  Grantham  to  Nottingham.  The  church  is  a  cross 
chnrch,  with  a  tower  and  lofty  ornamented  spire,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  handsome  monuments  of  the  earls  of 
Rutland  of  the  Manners  family.  Four  dukes  of  Rutland 
are  buried  here,  hut  have  no  monuments.  Belvoir  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  dukes  of  Rutland,  is  about  four  miles  from  Bot- 
tesford,  upon  the  border  of  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire. 
This  noble  building  occupies  nearly  the  summit  of  a  bill,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  which  are  terraces  and  shrubberies. 
It  surrounds  a  quadrangular  court,  and  has  undergone  many 
altnations  during  the  present  century :  in  its  situation  and 
general  appearanoe  it  hears  some  resemblance  to  Windsor 
Castle.  It  contains  a  very  fine  collection  of  paintings. 
Seleby  is  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Soar,  near  Mount  Sorrel. 
It  has  a  Ane  church  with  a  handsome  tower,  an  endowed 
school,  and  several  dissenting  "places  of  worship.  Syston  is 
on  the  road  &om  Leicester  to  Melton ;  it  has  a  large  church 
with  a  square  tower.  Both  these  villages  are  in  the  hun- 
dred of  East  Goseote,  and  had  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
1491  and  1349  respectively.  The  stocking  manufacture  is 
carried  on  in  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  Wimeswoiild 
is  in  East  Goseote  hundred,  near  the  border  of  the  county, 
on  the  road  fVom  Leicester  to  Newark.  Tlie  population,  in 
1831.  was  1276;  the  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  lace. 
Woodhouse  is  in  West  Goseote  hundred,  near  Mount  Sorrel ; 
the  population  in  1631  was  1262;  the  inhabitants  are 
■engaged  in  the  stocking  manufacture.  Castle  Donnington, 
in  the  same  hundred,  is  on  the  border  of  the  county,  on 
the  rood  firom  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  to  Nottingham.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  3182:  about  loO  of 
the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  manufactures.  There  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  from  which  the  parish  gets  its 
name,  and  a  noble  park  and  mansion,  the  residence  of  the 
marquis  of  Hastings.  The  house  is  modern,  built  of 
stone  round  a  court-yard;  the  architecture  is  Gothic.  It 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings.  Sheepshend, 
between  Ashhy  and  Loughborough,  had,  in  1831,  a  popu- 
lation of  3714.  The  stocking  manufhcture  gives  employ- 
ment to  500  hand)!.  In  the  middle  of  the  viluge  is  a  btone 
cross,  consLsting  of  a  single  shaft  standing  on  steps.  There 
are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  At  Wbitwick,  near 
Ashby,  in  West  Goseote  hundred;  at  Great  Wigston. 
Oadby.  Blaby,  Cosby,  Countessthorpc,  and  Whetstone,  near 
Leicester,  and  in  Guthlaxton  hundred;  at  Southfield  in 
the  same  hundred,  near  Lutterworth;  at  Earl  Shelton, 
Burbage,  Barwell,  and  Sapcote,  all  near  Hinckley,  in  Spar- 
kenhoe  hundred;  at  Thurmaston  in  East  Goseote,  and 
Auatey  in  West  Goseote,  and  at  Enderby  and  Narborough  in 
Sparkenhoe  hundred,  all  near  Leicester,  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  stocking-weavers  are  employed.  This 
constitutes,  in  fact,  the  staple  manufacture  of  ihe  county, 
and  gives  employment  in  all  to  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
workmen,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  at  Leiceiiter  or 
Loughborough,  or  at  other  places  in  West  Goseote  hundred. 

Divigiona  for  Eecletiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — This 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  and  in  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Canterbury.  It  constitutes  an  archdeaconry, 
that  of  Leicester ;  and  is  divided  into  the  six  rural  deaneries  of 
Akely,  Framland,  Gartree,  Goseote,  Guthlaxton,  and  Spar- 
kenhoe. It  comprehended,  when  Burton  published  bis 
'  Description  of  Leicestershire,*  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  1 15  rectories,  81  vicarages,  and  105  chapels, 
of  which  33  were  in  ruins.  At  present,  as  near  as  we  can 
oollect,  there  are  211  heneflees,  vis.  115  rectorioB.  79  vicar- 
ages, 13  ehapelries  or  perpetual  curacies,  and  4  donatives. 

Loieestmiuiire  is  in  the  Midland  Circuit;  the  assizes  and 
quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Leicester. 

Before  the  Reform  Act,  Leicestershire  returned  four 
members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for 
the  borough  of  Leicester.  By  that  Act  the  county  was 
divided  ana  the  number  of  members  increased,  eacli  divi- 
sion of  the  coonty  returning  two.  The  northern  division 
comprehends  the  hundreds  of  West  Goseote  (except  the 
borough  and  liberties  of  Leicester),  East  Goseote.  and  Fram- 
land, and  two  detached  portions  of  that  of  Grartree.  Lough- 
borough'is  the  place  of  election,  and  the  nolling-statioiis  ore 
Loughborough.  Melton  Mowbray,  and  Ashby-de-Ia^Zouefa. 
The  southern  division  oompiMt  the  hutkmlL  eCX^t>!^ 
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GuthlaxtoQ,  and  Sparkeuhoe,  -with  the  borough  and  liber- 
ties of  Leicester.  Leicester  is  the  chief  place  of  election ; 
and  the  polling-stations  are  Leicester,  Market  Harborougb, 
and  Hinckley. 

History,  AntitpiiHes,  — Leicestershire  was  antiently 
comprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  Coritani :  and  when 
the  Romans  had  subjugated  Britain  and  divided  it  into 
provinces,  it  was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavta  Cxsari- 
ensis,  which  oomprehended  the  midland  and  eaatem  parts 
of  the  island.  The  Romans  established  several  stations 
within  or  near  upon  the  limits  of  the  county:  Ratae  (Leices- 
ter);  Vemometum,  near  Willougbby  (on  the  road  from 
Leicester  to  Newark);  Manduessedum  (Manceter,  near 
Atherstone) ;  Benonro,  or  Venonse  (High  Cross,  between 
Lutterworth  anA  Hiuckluy) ;  and  Tripontium,  which  some 
fix  on  the  Avon,  near  Catthorpe,  a  village  in  Northampton- 
shire, south  of  Lutterworth.  Of  these  stations  however  only 
Ratae  strictly  belongs  to  this  county.  Venonro  and  Tripon- 
tium  are  just  on  the  border :  the  others  lie  beyond  it.  Rats, 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  Itineraries  of  Antoninus,  otherwise 
'Payt,  or  *B^(irai,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  Ragn  and  Ratia- 
coriou,  according  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  wu  on  the  site 
ofthemodemLmcester.  Manj  leseellated  pavements,  coins, 
urns,  and  domestic  and  mihtar7  utensils  have  been  dis- 
covered at  different  times.  The  pavements  do  not  display 
much  taste  or  skill  \  most  of  them  were  found  from  four  to 
six  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  present  streets-  A  Roman 
mile-stone  was  discovered  a.d.  1771,  about  two  miles  Uom 
the  town  northward,  on  the  side  of  the  Foss-road :  it  is 
cylindrical  like  the  shaft  of  a  column,  with  a  roughly  carved 
inscription,  showing  it  to  have  been  set  up  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian.  It  was  subsequently  removed  into 
the  town.  The  portion  of  Roman  wall  called  the  Jewry 
wall  at  Leicester  is  built  of  alternate  courses  of  rsgstone 
and  brick  \  the  masonry  is  very  rough :  there  are  several 
arches  in  the  wall,  turned  entinly  of  tilea.  To  what 
building  it  belonged  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. South  of  Leicester  town  are  two  remarkable 
parallel  embankments,  called  the  '  Raw  Dykes,'  extending 
about  three  furlongs  in  length,  and  about  sixteen  yards 
apart.  They  have  been  commonly  regarded  as  the  limits 
of  a  race-course,  and  as  of  British  origin ;  but  neither  of 
these  points  is  ascertained.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
remains  of  Venonse,  which  probably  stood  at  the  intersection 
of  Watling-Street  and  tbeFoss-Way  ;  but  Camden  reports 
that  great  foundations  of  square  stones  had  been  discovered 
under  ground,  and,  since  his  lime,  coins  have  been  found 
here.  There  are  some  traces  of  Tripontium  near  Catthorpe. 
I'here  are  remains  or  traces  gf  encampments,  probaoly 
Roman,  near  Market  Harborough;  at  Uedboume  near 
HarboiDUgh;  at  Burrow  near  the  Rutlandshire  border, 
south  at  Helton  Mowbray ;  and  at  SexhiU,  or  S^;s-hill, 
north-west  of  the  Melton  Mowbray.  Tessellated  pavements 
have  been  found  at  Rothley  and  Wanlip,  between  Leicester 
and  Lougliborough.  At  Wanlip  were  Ibund  also  coins  and 
broken  urns. 

The  Roman  rood  Watling-Street  forms  the  boundary 
between  this  county  and  Warwickshire  from  Tripontium,  or 
Catthorpe,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Manduessedum  (Man- 
ceter, neai  Athoretone).  The  Foss-Way,  another  antient 
road,  which  intersects  Watling- Street  at  Venonao  (High 
Cross),  runs  in  a  direct  line  north-east  to  Rataa  (Leicester) ; 
and  from  thence  north-north-east  to  Vmtometum,  near 
Willoughby,  juBt  within  the  border  of  Nottinghamshire. 
The  Via  Iwvana  enters  the  county  on  the  south-east,  croBS- 
ii^  the  Welland  near  Medbourne,  and  runs  north-west  by 
Rateo  (Leicester)  and  Ashby  into  Derbyshire.  Some  re- 
mains of  the  Foss-Way  and  Via  Devana  may  be  traced. 
Another  antient  road,  the  Salt-Way,  is  represented  in  some 
maps  as  branching  ih>m  the  Foss-Way  near  Sexhill,  and 
running  toward  Grantham. 

During  the  Heptarchy,  Leicestershire  was  included  in 
the  kin^om  of  Mercia.  In  the  year  £80,  or  according  to 
others  737.  Leicester  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
transferred  thither  ficom  Sidnaceaster.  The  diocese  of  Lei- 
cester,  we  may  presume,  was  nearly  coincident  with  the 
present  county  and  archdeaconry  of  Leicester.  About  the 
year  970,  according  to  some,  the  diocese  was  united  to  lin- 
coln ;  but  others  consider  that  it  did  not  exist  above  a  cen- 
tury from  its  establishment,  being  transferred  to  Dorchester 
on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  Oxfordshire;  or  rather 
united  to  the  previously  existing  see  of  Dorchester. 

By  the  treaty  betveen  Alfred  and  Guthruo  the  Dane, 


(A..D.  878  or  680)  Leicestenhire  was  included  in  the  Dane- 
lagh, or  Danish  territory ;  and  Leicester  became  one  of  the 
great  Danish  burghs.  It  was  recovered  by  ElhelHeda,  go- 
verness of  Mercia,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder. 

According  to  Throshy  and  others,  Leicester  had  been  the 
scat  of  an  earldom  under  the  kfngs  of  Mercia,  a.d.  716;  but 
Ml-.  Allen,  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  F.  Palf^rave's  '  Rise  and 
<*rogress  of  the  Engluh  Commonwealth,'  gives  to  the  nobles 
whom  Throsby  enumerates  as  earU  of  Leicester,  the  title 
of  earls  of  Chester  and  Covoit^.  At  a  later  period,  ajx 
1018-1037,  Leiceaiershire  may  have  been  included  in  the 
earldom  of  Mercia. 

Upon  the  Norman  Conquest,  Leicestershire  was  divided 
between  the  follower*  and  relatives  of  the  Conqueror. 
Several  of  these  or  their  descendants,  to  secure  the  territory 
thus  acquired,  oected  castles  or  repaired  older  ones  at  Lei- 
cester, Mount  Sorr«l,  Shilton,  Whitwick,  Groby,  Hinckley, 
Uonnington,Metton  Mowbray,  Ravenslon.  Thorpe.  Sauvey, 
and  Belvoir.  Of  these  castles,  except  that  at  Ashby  [Asu- 
by-d£-la,-Zouch],  there  are  few  remains.  The  present 
Belvoir  Castle  is  a  more  modem  edifice,  erected  or  restored 
by  the  first  earl  of  Rutland,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  older  edifice 
had  been  dismantled  and  ruined  by  Lord  Hastings  in  the 
time  of  the  war  of  the  Roses.  Leicester,  Mount  Sorrel,  and 
Hinckley  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere.  Of  Groby 
(near  Leicester)  the  earthworks  and  a  few  fragments  of  the 
masonry  remain.  There  were  several  mouasiic  establibli- 
ments  in  the  oounty,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  any  of 
these  deserving  notke.  Leicester  Abbey  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

The  population  of  the  county  at  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey  has  been  calculated  by  Nichols  at  34,000. 

Upon  the  accession  of  William  Aufus,  a.d.  U87,  Leices- 
tershire was  ravaged  by  Hugh  Grentemaisnell,  who  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandie.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Leieeeter  Castle  was  taken  by  William 
Rufus.  The  county  was  again  the  scene  of  contest  in  ilie 
civil  troubles  of  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  I'lic 
civil  war  of  the  Roses  was  closed  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth-field  in  this  county,  A.D.  1485. 
[BnswoBTH.] 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  1.  the  men  of  Leicestershire 
seem  generally  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the  parliament. 
The  royalists,  who  had  occupied  Belvoir  Castle,  defeated  a 
body  of  parliamentary  forces,  November  27,  1643,  atMeliou 
Mowbray,  but  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  parlia< 
mentarians,  under  Lord  Grey  and  Colonel  Temple,  gained 
an  advanta!ge  over  the  roytuists  under  Colonel  Lucas  at 
Belvoir.  The  royalists  seem  to  have  been  in  considerablo 
strength  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melton,  where  in  February. 
1644.  there  waa  an(nher  skirmish-  In  March,  1644,  Colonel 
Hastings,  a  royalist,  took  possession  of  Hinckley,  where  he 
collected  some  prisoners  and  booty,  but  these  weic  rescued, 
and  the  royalists  defeated,  by  a  parliamentary  dctachmeut 
from  J-«icester.  About  llie  same  time  the  royalists  were 
defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Loughborough.  Ashby  and  Bel- 
voir appear  to  have  been  their  strongholds  :  wliQe  the  pitr- 
liamentarians  occupied  Leicester,  where  their  directing 
committee  sat;  they  established  several  posts,  one  at  Colo 
Orton,  to  watch  the  royalists  at  Ashby.  In  February,  1645, 
two  skirmi^es  were  fought,  one  between  Harborough  and. 
Leicester,  the  other  near  Melton.  In  the  first  the  royalists 
had  the  aidvantage  and  occupied  Leicester  for  a  night ;  the 
second  was  drawn.  In  these  actions  each  party  lost  300  to 
400  men  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  31st  May,  the  king 
took  Leicester  by  storm;  the  garrison  consisted  of  about 
450  soldiers  and  500  to  600  townsmen  ;  the  resistance  was 
obstinate,  but  unavailing :  some  of  the  women  are  said  to 
have  assisted  in  the  defence  of  the  breach.  The  besieging 
army  was  estimated  at  4000.  The  triumph  of  (lie  king 
was  short  -  the  battle  of  Naseby  in  Northamptonshire,  near 
Market  Harborough,  was  won  by  the  parliament,  a  fort- 
night after  the  capture  of  Leicester:  this  victory  was  deci- 
sive. Leicester  was  retaken  four  days  after  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians. In  his  subsequent  marohes  the  king  came 
once  or  twice  to  Belvoir  and  Ashby.  Belroir  was  taken  by 
storm  in  November,  the  same  year,  and  the  garrison 
Ashby  surrendered  in  the  Februrary  following. 

(Nichols's  History  of  Leicestershire ;  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  Conybeare  and  Pliillips's  OutUnea 
Geology  qf  England;  Priestley's  History  Naoigabh 
divers;  Pxrliammtary  Pt^t.)      ^  t 
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Statistics. 

ilfnifafion<— Leicestershire  is  partly  an  agricultural  and 
parttv  a  manufacturing  county.  It  ranks  the  29th  on  the 
»st  of  agricultural  counties,  and  in  this  respect  retains  nearly 
the  same  position  as  it  did  in  1811  and  1821,  when  it  was 
the  30th  on  the  list.  Of  49,812  males,  of  the  age  of  20  and 
upwards,  living  in  this  county  in  1831,  there  were  15,343 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  10,542  of  whom  were 
labourers ;  12,240  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in  making 
mauufeuituring  machinery ;  and  3701  employed  as  labourers 
in  labour  not  agricultural.  Of  those  eng^ed  in  manufac- 
tures 10.000  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings. 
The  town  of  Leicester  contained  3400  manufacturers,  of 
whom  probably  3000  were  stocking-makers.  Loughborongh 
contained  900,  Hinckley  700,  Sheepshead  500.  stocking- 


makers;  Great  Wigston  and  Earl  fihitton  about  260  eoeb; 

Fileby  200;  Southfield,  Burbage,  Thurmastown,  Keg- 
worth.  Barveli,  Ansley,  Whitwick.  Blaby,  Mount  Sorrel, 
Oadby.  contain  from  180  to  130  each.  After  tliese  in  order 
may  be  reckoned  Countessthorpe,  Cosby,  'Whitstone,  En- 
derby,  Narborough,  Sapcote,  Long  Slratton,  Syslon,  as 
containing  above  100  each.  Less  than  lOO,  but  more  than 
50,  in  each  of  the  towns  of  Desford,  Belfjrave,  Woodhouse, 
GilmoFton,  Thungston,  Great  Glenn,  Quorndon.  Sloke- 
Golding,  Lutterworth,  Wykin,  Smeeton,  and  Westerby. 
About  750  men  are  employed  in  lace-making,  most  of  ibem 
probably  at  Leicester,  several  at  Mellon  Muwbray  and 
Quorndou.  Frame-smiths  and  makers  of  machinery  are  of 
course  frequent  in  all  these  places.  In  the  county  are 
mentioned  about  40  veavers  of  linen  and  40  carpet-makerg. 


The  fitllowing  Table  u  a  Summary    the  Pnpuiation,       qf  every  Hundred,       at  taken  in  1831. 
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Framland  ^  .  Hundred 
Gartree     '  .     .  •  • 
Goscote,  East     . .  . 
Guscote,  West    ..  . 
Guihlaxton  .     . .    • ' 
Sparkenhoe  . 
Leicester,  Borongh  . 

3,300 
3,f;34 
3,830 
9.442 
4.734 
7.066 
8,348 

3,556 
3,803 
4,033 
9.727 
4,867 
7,461 
8,695 

10 
10 
11 
58 
9 
21 
55 

66 
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264 
600 

1,917 
1,605 

l,78;j 

2,474 
1,524 
2.770 
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984 
1,318 
1,629 
5,542 
2,720 
3,840 
6,951 
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880 
621 

1,7U 
623 
851 

1,465 

8,538 
8.331 
9,343 
23,572 
11.251 
17.563 
18,958 

8.659 
8,728 
9,427 
23.740 
11.340 
17,607 
19,946 

17,197 
17,059 
18,770 
47,312 
22,591 
35,170 
38,904 

4.300 
4,436 
4,763 

11,756 
5,692 
8,635 

10,030 

Totals  . 

40,354 

42.142 

174 

1,841 

12,352 

22.984 

6.806 

97,556 

99,447 

197,003 

49,812 

T«taL  Incnue  per  cent 
130.081 

150,419  16-63 
174,571  16-09 
197,003  12-S4 
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a 
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The  population  of  Leicestershire  at  each  of  the  following 
periods  was  as  under:—- 

HalM.  FnaalM. 
1801        63.943  66,138 
1811        73,366  77,053 
1821        86,390  88.181 
1831         07,556  99,447 
showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
66,922,  or  nearly  51^  per  cent.,  which  is  5^  per  cent,  be- 
low the  whole  rate  of  mcfease  throughout  Ea^nd. 

Countv  Bxpen»e»,  Crime,  ^.—The  sums  upended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 
£.  *.  d. 

1801  were  79,911,  being  12 
1811  110,560     „  14 

1821  ..  124,244  14 
1831  ..  113,951  „  11 
The  expenditure  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1837,  was  55,019/.  Absuming  the  popula- 
tion to  have  increased  since  1631  in  the  same  proportion 
OS  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  ave- 
rage of  about  5«.  Zd.  for  each  inhabitant.  All  these 
averages,  except  the  last,  are  above  those  for  the  wliole 
of  England  and  Wales,  which  for  1837  was  5«.  bd.  for  each 
inhabitant. 

Tbesumsraisedin  Leicestershire  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1833,  was  139.3032.  6f.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  Tarioos 
descriptions  of  propertv  as  follows : — 

On  land         .'.         .  £108,330  Zt. 

Dwelling-houses        .  29,551  7 

Mills,  fitctoriea,  &c     .  783  2 

Manorial  proftu,  Davigation,  &c.     638  14 

139,303  0 

The  amount  expended  wa*— 
For  the  relief  of  the  poor    .         .        £114,881  16 
In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.         4,912  6 
For  otlier  purposes  .         .  22,842  12 

142,636  14 

the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years  the 
QMcriptions  of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
<our  years  ending  March,  1837,  fhe  total  money  levied  was 
in  1834,  133,8I2A;  1836,  116,083/.;  1836,  97.019/.;  1837, 

H 76  7/. ;  and  tha  expoidhan  for  MdK  Tear  was  as  foUovs  Ic- 


iest. 

£.  I. 

For  the  wlleforihB  poor  .    108557  0 

III  laitioMaw.renioTaliiflcc.  5,^^  0 
Pftymeula     toward*    the  1 

coutity-rata       ,      ,    >  28^3  0 


I83&. 
£.  f. 
8:1.936  0 
0 

I  16.834  0 
I  18,091  0 


1836. 
£.  I 

70.077  0 
3771  0 

15  761  0 
.0,514  0 


1837. 

£. 
SS.019 


6,410 

637^ 


For  all  other  purpowa 
Total  noMyMpraded    <ei34jB31  0    116,799  t     1M,1I3  Q 

The  sayiny  effected  in  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1837,  as 
compared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore  about 
52i  per  cent.;  and  the  saving  effected,  comparing  the  same 
periods  of  Ume,  in  the  expenditure  of  the  poor,  was  neuW 
45*  per  cent.  ' 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Leicestershire,  as  ascer- 
tamed  in  1835,  is  24 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  is  445.  The  annual  income  and  expenditure 
m  1835  were  as  follows;— 

Revenue  received  from  tolls    .  £23,876 

Parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute 
duty 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed        .  ,  , 

Revenue  ftrom  fines  , 

Revenup  from  incidental  leaeipts 

Amount  of  money  borrowed  on  the  se- 
curity of  the  tolls  , 


6  0 


Total  income 

Marnul  labour 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surface  repairs 
Land  purchased 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 

Tradesmen's  bills 

Salary  of  treasurer        ,  , 

„     of  clerk 

„     of  surveyor 
Law  charges  ... 
Interest  of  debt 
Improvements  . 
Debts  paid  off  . 
Incidental  expenses 

Estimated  nine  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed 


2,133 

8 

0 

e,027 

3 

0 

12 

0 

134 

19 

0 

400 

0 

D 

29.172 

2 

0 

£. 

». 

d. 

7,508 

18 

0 

1.096 

6 

0 

5.792 

8 

0 

239 

12 

0 

270 

18 

0 

1,929 

IS 

0 

54 

0 

0 

329 

0 

0 

1,087 

15 

0 

874 

14 

0 

4,158 

5 

0 

4,757 

0 

0 

283 

6 

0 

821 

10 

0 

2,627 

3 

0 

Total  expenditare 
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The  countj  expenditure  in  1834.  exclusive  of  that  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  to  1A,181/.  U.  IHL,  diitntned  as  f<^ 

lows:  — 


£     #.  d. 

351  14  2 

3,302  n  8 


Bridges,  building  and  re|)airs,  &0. 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 

.taining  prisoners,  &o. 
Shire-halls  and  courts  <tf  justice  building 

repairing,  &c.           .          .  66  10  8 

Prosecutions      .          .          .  2,312  0  6 

Clerk  of  the  peace        .          .  233  10  8 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  brial  335  19  8 

Conveyance  of  transports          .  134  7 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying  35  19 

Constables,  liigh  and  special      .  568  3 

Coroner           .         .          .  157  0 

Debt,  payment  o£  prineioal  and  interest  5,441  5 

Miscellaneous    .           .          .  2,022  6 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827, 
and  1834,  were  944,  1273,  and  1667  respectively;  mak- 
ing «n  average  of  135  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  182  in 
the  second  period,  and  of  238  in  the  third  period.  The 
number  of  persons  tried  at  quartersessuns  in  each  of  the 
years  1831,  1632,  and  1833.  in  respect  of  whom  any  costs 
were  paid  out  of  the  county-rate,  was  65,  93,  and  93  re- 
.speetively. 

Among  the  persons  so  chaq^  vith  offences  there  were 
rfwmulttea  fbr 


Fdonies 
Misdemeanors 


usi.  isaa. 

73  84 
21  It 


89 
10 


The  totflJi  number  of  committals  in  eaeh  of  the  same 
jem  was  97, 1 10,  and  108  natively. 

1881.  1S8S.  1833. 

Convicted  .  65  83  77 

Acquitted  .  19  17  22 

XNflohaiged  by  proclamation   12  22  13 

At  ibe  assises  and  sessions  in  1637  there  were  432  per- 
sous  chained  with  criminal  offences  in  this  county.  Of 
these  31  mre  charged  with  offences  against  the  person, 
SO  of  which  were  Itn-  eommon  assaults ;  29  persons  were 
charged  with  offences  against  property  committed  vith 
violence,  314  with  offences  against  property  committed 
without  violence ;  7  for  malicious  offences  a^nst  property ; 
4  for  uttering  counterfeit  coin ;  5  for  poaching ;  6  for  t^- 
Jng  and  destroying  fish  in  enclosed  waters;  and  36  for 
Tiot,  &C.  Of  the  whole  number  committed,  328  were  con- 
victed,  71  were  acquitted,  and  against  33  there  was  no 
bill  found,  or  there  was  no  prosecution.  Of  the  whole 
.number  of  persons  convicted,  17  were  sentenced  to  death, 
fcut  none  were  executed;  their  sentences  being  commuted 
to  Saansportation  for  various  periods;  10  were  sentenced 
to  ilransportation  iae  life,  and  44  for  various  periods ;  1 1 
wen  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  2  yean,  or  not  le^s 
thvi  1  year ;  24  fbr  1  year  oi  not  less  than  six  months,  and 
198  lor  6  months  or  under;  24  were  whipped,  fined,  or 
(diseharged  upon  sureties.  Of  the  whole  numberofoffenders, 
375  wars  males  and  57  were  females ;  1 13  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  21 1  could  read  and  write  imperfecUy ;  105 
could  read  and  write  well;  and  the  degree  of  instruction  of 
the  remaiuing  3  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Leicestershire  is  8879,  being  about  1  in  22  of 
the  whole  population,  and  about  1  in  5  of  the  male  popula- 
tion tven^  years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1631. 
The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of  county  members  to  par- 
liament were,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  229^  5«.  4ft, 
and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county  rate. 

This  oouBtv  contains '  5  savings'  banks ;  the  number  of 
depositors  ana  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20tb  of  Novembefp 
in  ea^  of  the  folhiwing  yeus.  were  as  under  :^ 


Hninbar  of 
D»poiita* 


JS3E. 
8,7" 


1333. 
3.331 


1835.  1836. 

3.77S 


1837. 
M78 


1835. 


1836. 


1837. 


The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  in  lS35t 
1836,  and  1837,  were  distributed  as  und«ir:— • 


HatauMdbif  £90 

-  50 
100 

..  150 

tfOO 

A.bon     .  200 


Depo-  Dvpo-  Drpo- 

•ilan.  DoptMlti.  litun.  DopcMita.   ailora.  DepotiU, 

U13     SUSJS  2MI  £15,968     S.OQB  £16.798 

i9&X  1,134  34.071 

».9M  421  i9.014 

13835  136  14,^90 

9248  60  10.047 

4.868  17  4,411 


96i 
393 
115 
H 
19 


1.137  34,IH7 

43»  29.569 

145  17,»40 

H  9.251 

15  4.120 


Bducation.—TiiQ  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session 
of  1835:— 


SchooU 
116 


SoboUn,  Total. 


2,734 


673 


399 


16,533 


19,267 


Infant  schools 

Numbnr  of  infants  at  such  schools) 
ages  Avm  2  to  7  years  :— 

Females  . 
Sex  not  specified  . 

Daily  scbools  .       .         .  .557 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  ttom  4  to  14  years  :— 

Males        .          .  8,417 

Females     .         .  5,539 

Sex  not  specified    .  2,577 

Schools 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction •         .  . 

Sunday  schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  ftvm  4  to  15  years : — 

Males        .  .  13,369 

Vtmales  .  .  13,586 
Sex  not  specified    .  4,225 

  31,200 

If  we  assume  that  the  popnlation  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  has  increased  since  1831  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
whole  population  has  increased  during  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding that  period,  we  find  that  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  fifteen  residing  in  Leicester- 
shire in  1834  was  50,467.  Twenty-nine  Sunday-schotJs  are 
returned  from  various  places  where  no  other  school  exists, 
and  the  children,  1269  in  number,  who  are  instructed 
therein  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  school.  At 
all  other  places  Suni^y-school  children  have  an  opportunity 
of  resorting  to  otlier  schools  also ;  but  in  what  number,  or 
in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is 
thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertain.  Thirty-one  schools, 
contaming  1805  children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday 
school^  are  returned  from  varioui  places,  and  duplicate 
entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  tax  created. 
Allowing  for  iJiis  duplicate  entry  it  may  perhaps  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth  to  state  that  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  population  between  the  ^ss  of  two  and  fifteen  were 
receiviae  instruction  in  this  county  at  the  period  this  return 
was  made. 

iiaint$tuuiM  qf  Sekoolw. 


DMtTlptSMIvf 

Bdwk. 

Bf  tBdvwnMsl.'Hr  luUnipiloi. 

SakEttp.  mat  fmf- 
meaitrSm  tt^lmn. 

Sohb. 

Sdw 
Un. 

BcUi. 

Scho- 
Un. 

Schb. 

Siiluf 
U». 

SebU. 

Scho- 
lar*. 

InbDt  School! 
Duilj  Sebooli 
SoBMiySehvoli 

s 

680 

5 
4« 

373 

919 
2,4ti9 
19,658 

105 
430 

1,805 
9,60'J 

6 

SS 
13 

1.4S1 

991 

89 

3,e6Lj  424 

32,285 

516 

11,403 

44 

8,113 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement^  are— 

SdwoU  SdMkn. 
Infont  schools         •         .  —        .  — 

Daily  schools  • 
Sunda^sohools  . 


5 
149 


283 
14,926 

The  schools  established  sinoe  1818  are— 

Sdnkn. 

In&nt  and  other  dafly  schools  347,  containing  1 0.834 
Sunday<8chooU      .         .        217        .       21, 1 00 

Eighteen  boarding-schools  are  included  In  the  numbtf 
of  diOlysehof^  given  tbove.  NoB9h(tol  inthe^untyof 
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Leicester  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents 
of  the  E»tabluhed  church,  or  of  any  other  religious  oenom  i- 
nation.  Buch  exclusion  being  diwlumed  in  almost  every 
inatancot  especially  in  schools  established  br  dissenters,  with 
vhom  are  here  ineluddd  Wesleyan  Metnodists,  together 
with  schools  for  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

There  are  lending  libraries  of  books  attached  to  33 
schools  in  this  county. 

LEIOHLIN,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  arcliiepiscopal  pro- 
vince of  Dublin,  in  Ireland.  This  diocese  comprehends 
the  county  of  Oirlow,  and  extends  into  the  counties  of 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  Queen's  County,  and  Kilkenny.  The 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer, 
archdeacon,  and  four  prebendaries.  In  1792  it  was 
divided  into  89  parishes,  constituting  39  benefices,  and 
having  SO  churches.  In  1 834  the  numbers  were — parishes 
82,  benefices  66,  churches  of  the  Establishment  49,  places 
of  Roman  Catholic  worship  64.  In  the' latter  year  the  gross 
population  of  the  ^ocese  was  190,852,  of  whom  there  were 
20,391  members  of  the  Established  Church,  169,982  Roman 
Catholics,  191  Presbyterians,  and  ?88  other  Protestant  Dis- 
senters ;  being  in  tiie  proportion  of  somewhat  more  than 
eight  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant  In  the  same  year 
there  were  in  the  diocese  279  daily-schools  educating 
20,755  young  persons,  being  in  the  proportion-of  10'87  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,  in 
which  respect  Leighlin  ranks  first  among  the  32  dioceses 
of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools,  in  1S34,  61  were  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

The  foundw  of  this  diocese  was  Sl  Laaerian,  who  sup- 
ported the  Roman  mode  of  celebrating  Easter  at  the  Synod 
of  Whitefiel^  or  leighlhi.  aj>.  630.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
church  of  Leighlin  had  been  ruled  by  an  abbot  It  is  said, 
that  dining.  lAserian's  time  he  had  1500  monks  under  his 
eovemment  in  this  abbey.  The  names  of  his  successors 
down  to  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  are  not 
known.  The  first  Protestant  bishop  was  Robert  Travers, 
advanced  to  the  see  jld.  1550,  and  deprived,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Mary,  soon  after.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Field,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  in  1567  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Daniel  Cavanagh,  the  second  bishop  of  the  Re- 
formed mith.  The  bishoprics  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  be- 
came united  ajj.  1600,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Robert  Chrave, 
which  union  stiU  subsists.  The  lands  of  the  see  comprise 
12,924  statute  aoes,  producing  an  annual  average  income 
of '2667/.  7«.  Gid.  liie  cathedral  is  the  parish  church  of 
Leighlin-Bridge.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  William  IV.,  c.  37,  the  see  of  Ossory,  on  its  fklline 
vacant,  becomes  united  with  the  united  sees  of  Ferns  and 
Leighlin. 

(Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Mcep  of  Ireland ;  Harris's  Ware'e 
Bishops  of  Ireland;  Piirliamentary  Returns,  &c.) 

LEIGHTON,  ROBERT,  D.D.,  archbishop  of  Glasgow ; 
a  divine  whose  sermons  and  other  tracU  are  held  by  many 
persons  in  great  esteem,  but  who  has  secured  for  himself  a 
rexmtation  by  having  aoted  in  a  manner  the  most  opposite 
to  that  by  which  reputation  is  most  commonly  ■ecnred.  In 
times  of  excitement  he  was  the  steady  advocate  of  peace 
and  forbearance.  One  storjr  of  him  so  completely  illustrates 
his  character,  that,  thoi^h  it  has  been  often  told,  we  must 
repeat  it.  A  question  not  unfrequently  put  to  the  Scottish 
clergy  at  their  assemblies  was,  '  Whether  thev  preached  to 
the  times?'  When  Leighton's  turn  came,  nis  reply  was, 
'When  all  my  brethren  preach  to  the  times,  suflbr  me  to 
preach  about  eternity.' 

The  times  spoken  of  are  those  of  the  Commonwealth,  or 
^  little  before,  when  he  had  a  church  near  Edinburgh;  but 
<te  found  that  moderation  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
minister,  so  that  he  retired  into  privacy,  fkom  whence  how- 
ever he  was  called  to  preside  over  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. When  Charles  II.  resolved  to  make  tin  attempt  at 
iDtndaeiug  Episcopacy  into  Scotland,  Dr.  Leighton  was 
itominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Dumblane.  His  conduct  was 
the  reverse  of  that  of  Dr.  Sharpc,  who  was  ostentatious  in 
tbe  display  of  an  ecclesiastical  rank  which  was  displeasing 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  Scotch  nation.  Leighton  on  the 
contrary  conducted  himself  with  that  moderation  which  he 
had  before  manifested,  so  that  he  won  the  afiections  of  even 
the  most  rigid  Presbyterians.  The  bishops  generally  took  a 
dtfTerent  course,  and  this  induced  Leighton  to  offer  to  resign 
^^^"»rie:  but  the  views  of  the  Court  changing  in  re- 


fect of  the  attempt  to  bring  the  Sooteh  nation  to  accept  an 
IpinmBlian  ehureb,  and  it  being  faitendsd  to  proceed  more 
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in  thewayof  persuasiTeness  and  gentleness,  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  StiU  he  found  it 
an  affair  of  contention  little  suited  to  his  habits  or  turn  of 
mind,  and  accordingly  be  rraigned  his  archbishopric^  and 
retired  to  the  county  of  Sussex  in  England,  where  he 
ended  his  days  in  1684.  The  best  edition  of  his  works,  wi^ 
an  account  of  his  life,  was  published  in  1808,  6  vols.  8vo. 

LEIGHTON  BUZZARD,  a  parish  and  market-town  in 
the  hundred  of  Manshead  and  county  of  Bedford,  is  seat^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse,  17  miles  weat-south-west 
from  Bedford,  and  38  north-west  from  London,  near  the  line 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  The  streets  are 
ill-paved  and  not  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  inhabitants 
derive  their  chief  supply  of  water  from  wells.  The  trade 
consists  in  corn  and  timber ;  the  market-day  is  Thursday, 
and  Uie  fairs  are  held  in  February,  April,  July,  October, 
and  December.  The  living,  in  the  dfoiwse  of  Lincoln,  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  prebendary  of  that  see.  Its 
net  annual  value  is  193/.  The  burgh  and  parish,  including 
the  four  chapelries  of  Billington,  Ef^nton,  Heath-and- 
Reach,  and  Standbridge,  contamed,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
5149  persons,  that  of  the  burgh  alone  being  3330.  Besides 
a  Lancasterian  school  for  the  education  of  children,  of  both 
sexes,  and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  there  are 
several  benevolent  institutions  and  charitable  foundations, 
a  particular  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Twelfth  Re- 
port of  the  Commitsioners  on  Charities.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  almshouses,  originally  founded  by  Edword 
Wilkes  in  1630,  whic^  together  with  certain  revenues  be- 
queatlwd  by  him  and  his  suocessors,  ore  appropriated  to  the 
use,  maintenance,  and  clothing  of  poor  widows  of  the  town 
of  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  tlm  Pulford  and  Leigh  charities 
for  afibrding  gratuitous  instruction  to  poor  children  resident 
in  the  same  town.    iParliammtary  Papers,  &c.) 

LEININGEN,  formerly  a  county  situated  between  the 
Lower  Palatinate  and  the  bishoprics  of  Spires  and  Worms, 
gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  mediatised 
German  houses.  The  antient  line  of  princes  becoming 
extinct  in  1220,  Frederick  of  Hordenbei^,  son  of  Simon, 
count  of  Soarbriick,  and  of  Luccarde,  daughter  of  the  last 
count  of  Leiningen,  succeeded  to  the  torritory  by  inherit- 
ance,  and  assumed  the  title  of  count  of  Leimngen.  Tho 
ftunily  was  subsequently  divided  into  several  branches.  The 
principal  line  obtained  in  1779,  the  dignity  of  winces  (MT 
the  empire :  in  1 803  it  lost  its  possessions  on  the  left  hanic 
of  the  Rhine,  which  had  an  area  of  250  square  miles,  with 
36,000  inhabitants,  and  produced  a  revenue  of  166,000 
florins,  and  obtained  instead  Amorbach,  Miltenberg,  and 
several  other  bailltwicks,  the  area  of  which  is  520  square 
miles,  with  86,000  inhabitants,  in  15  towns,  9  market  ul- 
lages, and  171  other  villages,  producing  a  revenue  of  568,000 
florins,  which  form  togemer  the  present  principality  of  Lei- 
ningen. The  principality  was  mediatised  (as  it  was  called) 
by  the  act  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  in  1806;  and, 
according  to  the  territorial  arrangements  made  in  1810. 
410  square  miles  are  under  Baden,  100  under  Bavaria,  and 
10  under  Hesse-Durmstadt  The  population  of  the  prin- 
cipality is  now  about  1 07,000,  The  present  Prince  Qiarles, 
bom  at  Amorbach  in  1804,  succeeded  his  father  in  181^ 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Maria  Louisa  Vic- 
toria, a  princess  of  Saxe-Coburg,  sister  to  Leopold,  king  of 
the  Belgians ;  she  is  the  widow  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent, 
and  mother  of  Victoria,  queen  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  prince's  residence  is  at  Amorbach,  in  the  Odenwalde, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  3000  inhabitants.  It  has 
some  manufactures,  a  new  palace,  with  fine  gardens,  and  a 
very  handsome  church  with  four  towers  and  a  remarkable 
organ.  The  religion  is  Protestant  There  are  four  other 
branches  of  Uie  house  of  I<einingen,  two  Protestant  and 
two  Roman  Catholic;  but  all  of  uiem  have  much  smaller 
possessions  than  the  above  principal  branch. 

LEINSTER,  a  province  of  Ireland,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Irish  /a^A«n,  signifying  aspear.  It  extends 
from  62°  6'  to  54°  7'  N.  lat,  and  from  6°  to  S'  3'  W.  long, 
including  the  eastern  half  of  the  central  and  south-eastern 
parts  of  Ireland.  According  to  the  map  of  Ireland  pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  it  comprises  4,356,868 
statute  acres,  or  6807^  square  statute  miles. 

Of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  Leinster  possesses  the 
greatest  advantages  in  point  of  soil  and  suribce,  being  little 
encumbtfed  with  mountains,  and  having  oonsequeoUy 
superior  foeilitieB  for  internal  commnniew@n._  T^enm- 
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gt.b1s  Shannon  ftmns  port  of  its  western  boundary,  and  th« 
nav^ble  Barrow  inlersecU  ite  central  and  soulbem  coun- 
ties. The  Boyne  also,  the  basin  of  which  lies  within  its 
north-eastern  limits,  is  partly  navigable,  and  two  canals 
Inverse  it  from  east  to  west.  The  coast  is  inferior  in  point 
of  natural  harboure  to  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  island, 
but  it  is  more  sheltered  {lova  the  prevalent  winds. 

Upon  the  coming  ot  the  English  in  1170  the  presant 
provinc6  was  divided  into  the  two  petty  Ungdoms  of  Meath 
and  Iieinster*  and  embraced  also  a  part  of  the  then  kingdom 
of  Ulster,  in  the  present  county  of  Louth.  The  first  coun- 
ties erected  wa%  those  of  Dublin,  including  the  present 
county  of  Wicklow ;  Meath,  includins  tlie  present  West 
Meatb  and  Longford;  Louth;  Kildare,  including  the 
present  King's  and  Queen's  Counties ;  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
and  Wexford.  Meath  was  divided  Into  Meath  and  West 
Heath  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL;  King's  and  Queen's 
Counties  were  separated  from  KilfUre  and  erected  into 
•^arate  coimties  in  that  of  Mary ;  Longford  was  made 


shire-ground  in  the  tine  of  pUnbeth ;  and  Wicklow  wa« 
finally  separated  from  X>ubUn  and  made  a  county  ia  the 

roign  of  James  L 

The  antieilt  kingdom  of  Leinster,  including  all  fhe  coun- 
ties south  of  Meath,  with  the  exception  of  Dublin,  was 
inherited  by  the  descendants  of  Eva,  daughter  of  Dermod 
MacMurrogh,  and  wife  of  Bail  Stronsbow.  Meath  was 
bestowed  on  Hugh  de  Laeey,  and  descended  to  the  fiunilies 
of  De  Verdon  iind  Geneville.  Almost  all  the  inheriton 
having  ultimately  become  absentees,  the  native  Irish  of 
Carlow,  King*s  and  Queen's  Counties,  and  West  Meath 
seized  on  their  estates,  and  obliterated  all  traces  of  the 
English  law  from  the  western  and  some  of  the  midland 
parts  of  the  province;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
that  the  whole  was  brought  again  under  a  regular  govern- 
ment. The  counties  of  Louth,  Meath,  Dublin,  Kildare, 
and  Wexford  have  not  shaken  ofi"  the  English  law  or  ab- 
jured English  manners  at  any  time  since  the  Conquest. 


Date. 

Bow  sicaitaiMd. 

HOUM. 

cliiefly 
cmptojM  in 
agmnlliin). 

Faniilte* 

trade.  luDii- 
fkctiim,uid 
bwnAeioft. 

FMmliMMit 
included 
in  the 
Fiendhig 

Mulct. 

Femalci, 

Total. 

I79S 
1621 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beau- 
fort . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  IIL 

c.  20 

Under  Act  1  William 
c.  19          .  . 

181,948 
278,398 
292.729 

*  ■ 

332,320 
344,314 

186.177 

*  * 

75.040 

83,097 

t  • 

839.798 
927,877 

897,699 
981,886 

1,757,492 
1,909,713 

The  population  of  Leinster  in  the  last  year  gives  373  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile,  being  a  more  dense  population 
than  in  the  other  provinces. 

LEIOCE'PHALUS.  [Iguanid*.] 

LEIOUEMUS.  [louANiDja.] 

LEIO'LEPIS.   [AoKVK,  vol.  i.,  p.  192;  Iouanidje.] 

LEIOSAURUS.  [Iguanid*.] 

LErOTHRlX,  a  genus  of  biids  established  by  Mr. 

Swainson,  with  the  following 

Generic  Ckaracter.—BUl  much  compressed;  Cultnm 
gradually  cun'ed;  Nostrils  large,  membranaceous;  Tail 
moderate,  deeply  forked. 

Exampie.—Leiothrix/urcatiUy  *  PI.  Col.,'  287,  f.  I :  India. 
The  genus  belongs  to  Mr.  Swainson's  subfomily  Leiotri- 
cAan«  (Silky  Chatterers?),  being  the  first  of  his  family 
Ampelidee.   Fruit-eaters  or  Chatterers.   [Leiotri change.] 

LEIOTRICHA'N^,  Sw.  The  subfamily  alluded  to, 
under  the  title  Leiotkrix,  and  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son ; — 

large,  robust,  syndactyle.  Hind-toe  longer  than 
the  outer.  Wings  ^rt  and  rounded.  Bill  strong;  the 
gonys  ascending. 

The  only  other  genus  besides  Leioihrix  placed  in  this 
subfamily  by  Mr.  Swainson  is  Pteruihiut,  Sw,,  to  which 
that  author  gives  the  following 

Generic  Character. — Bill  shorty  compressed,  thick ;  the 
tip  ^rike-like.  hooked ;  admen  arched ;  gonys  ascending. 
NottrUthKuX't  the  aperture  round;  gape  wide;  rictus 
slightly  brisUed.  fVingt  very  short,  rounded.  Tail  short, 
broe^  rounded;  the  tips  ootu&e.  Tarn  smooth,  pale. 
Example,  Pteruihius  erytkropterua,  Gould's  '  Century  of 
Himalaya  Birds,'  pi.  11,  {Lantus  erythroptems):  India. 

LEIPZIG,  or  LEIPSIC,  one  of  the  four  circles  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by 
Prussia,  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  Meissen,  and  on  the 
south  by  that  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  the  principality  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg.  Its  area  is  1326  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion (according  to  the  censuaof  1834)361,251.  Thecoun^ 
is  level,  except  in  the  south  and  south-east,  where  there  are 
some  o^ts  of  the  Erzgebirge.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well 
cultiv^ed;  but  the  country  is  deficient  in  wood,  which  is 
procured  from  the  Er»ebiize  end  the  circle  of  Voigtland. 
There  are  no  metals;  but  there  are  potters'  clay* limratone, 
marble,  porphyry,  and  jasper.  There  is  ft  very  good  gene- 
rally* improved  breed  of  slieep,  of  which  the  circle  is  esti- 
mated to  possess  about  300,000. 

This  is  not  one  of  the  manufacturing  circles  of  Saxony : 
thcve  are  however  flourishing  manufactures  of-wooUens, 


cotton,  and  linen  in  all  the  thirty-eight  towns ;  hut  in  the 
villages,  which  aK  above  1000  in  number,  all  hands,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  required  for  agriculture.  The  climate 
is  temperate  and  healthy. 

LEIPZIG,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  and  the  second  city 
in  the  kingdom,  is  in  51°  20'  16"  N.  lat.  and  in  12°  21'  45" 
£.  long.,  in  aik  extensive  plain  watered  by  the  Pleisse,  into 
which  the  White  Elster,  in  several  arms,  the  Parde,and  the 
Luppe  flow.  The  swamps  that  formerly  existed  in  this 
plain  having  been  filled  and  drained,  it  is  now  extremely 
fertile  and  healthy,  and  covered  with  flourishing  villages. 
The  town,  including  the  four  suburlw.  ia  nearly  a  mile  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Pleisse,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  con- 
tains about  1540  houses,  of  which  877  are  within  the  walls, 
and  47,514  inhabitants  (1837).  It  was  fiirmeriy  Well  forti- 
fied, but  the  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  publio 
walks,  and  partly  laid  out  aS  gardens.  Tbe  onlv  remaining 
part  of  the  fortifications  is  the  castle,  called  tfie  Pleisaeu- 
burg,  upon  which  the  observatory  now  stands. 

Leipzig  is  by  no  means  regularly  built,  and  the  streets  are 
generally  narrow,  though  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  it 
contains  many  very  handsome  parts,  numerous  elegant  public 
buildings,  private  houses  resembling  palaces,  and  many 
seats,  with  fine  gardens,  in  the  suburbs.  The  most  remark- 
able edifices  are,  St.  Thomas's  Cbureb ;  St.  Nicholas,  a 
venerable  and  magnifleent  building,  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Oeser;  St.  Paul's,  or  the  University  Church;  Sb  John's, 
in  which  is  the  marble  monument  of  Gellert;  the  theatre, 
the  town-hall,  built  in  1599,  the  cloth-hall,  the  Pleissenbu^. 
with  the  observatory,  which  is  furnished  with  excellent 
instrumunts,  and  is  in  51°  20'  19''  N.  lat.  and  30°  l'  02'  E. 
long,  of  Ferro,and  10°  1'45"  E.  of  Paris.  The  great  building 
called  Auerbach's  House  is  in  the  lime  of  the  fairs  a  kind 
of  bazaar,  where  tlie  finest  and  most  costly  articles  are 
exposed  for  sale.  There  are  numerous  excellent  schools 
and  academies,  and  many  literary  and  leariied  societi(,>s, 
such  as  Prince  Jablonowsky's  Society  for  the  cultivation  of 
science,  the  Societies  of  Natural  History  and  Mineralogy, 
that  for  the  National  language  and  Antiquities,  a  deaf  aiul 
dumb  institution,  an  academy  of  design,  painting,  and 
architecture,  many  museums,  several  considerable  private 
collections,  especially  of  paint^igs,  the  library  of  the  Senate, 
now  consisting  of  00,000  volumes  and  2000  MSS-,  with  a 
cabinet  of  6000  coins  and  medals,  and  admirable  establish- 
ments for  the  poor,  which  are  considered  to  be  some  of  tlie 
best  in  Crermany.  There  are  also  flourishing  maiiufactO' 
ries  of  various  ^nds.  Leipzig^  tbotigh.oompaiatuely  smalla 
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hsf  become  one  of  the  most  important  dtin  in  Enrope, 
owing  to  its  uoireTsity,  its  fairs  and  its  book-trade. 

Tb«  university  was  founded  in  1409,  in  consequence  of 
the  iminignitionof  a  great  number  of  students  from  Prague 
with  Iheir  professors,  on  which  occasion  the  Elector  Frede- 
rick and  his  brother  William  took  the  untveraities  of  Prague 
and  Paris  as  models.   The  4th  December.  1409,  is  consi- 
dered as  the  date  of  the  fbundation,  and  the  bull  of  Pope 
Alexander  TI.  confirming  it  is  of  the  same  year.  The  sala- 
ries of  the  professors  were  paid  partly  in  money,  and  partly 
by  the  assignment  of  the  rents  of  certain  houses  and  lands. 
The  revenues  were  increased  by  various  additions  in  process 
of  time ;  and  lastly,  the  late  king  Frederick  Augustus 
albtted  to  the  purpose  oi  paying  the  salaries  of  the 
professors,  &c,,  toe  interest  of  100,000  dollars  and  some 
other  revenues.    During  its  whole  existence  of  more 
than  fhnr  centuries,  the  university  of  Leipzig  has  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  mwt  eminent  in  Ger- 
many.   The  number  of  students  is  between  1100  and  1200, 
and  that  of  the'  professors  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  lec- 
turers, private  teachers,  &c.,  120.   The  organization  of  the 
university  has  been  frequently  modified,  and  especially 
since  1 830,  when  the  four  nations  of  which  it  was  composed 
Were  abolished,  and  the  general  administration  of  the  univer- 
sity placed  under  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  albirs:  the 
property  of  Uie  uDiveraity,  with  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  the  management,  «a«  confirmed  to  it  For  the  pro- 
motion of  the  studies  in  the  university  there  are  admirably 
organized  institutions,  some  of  them  fi)unded  by  bequests  and 
donations,  partly  designed  for  the  cultivation  of  learning  in 
general,  and  partl;^  for  particular  branches  of  science.  Among 
them  are  the  philological  seminary,  an  excellent  clinical 
institution,  a  school  of  midwifery,  a  botanic  garden,  a  che- 
mical laboratory,  an  ophthalmic  mstitution,  adeaf  anddumb 
asylum,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  &c.   The  library, 
after  having  been  for  a  long  time  rather  neglected,  has  noW 
an  additional  head  librarian  under  the  minister  for  ecclesias- 
tical affairs:  it  was  fiirmed  out  of  the  libraries  of  snppressed 
monasteries  and  the  gifts  of  professors,  and  how  consists  of 
100,000  volumes  and  above  4000  MSS.,  and  is  particularly 
rich  in  philology,  medicine,  and  oH  divinity.   A  great  orna- 
ment of  the  university  is  the  Augusteum,  erected  by  a  grant 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  Estates  in  1S3I,  in  memory  of  King 
Frederick  Augustus,  and  finished  in  1835.   It  is  a  Tery  fine 
building,  after  a  design  of  Schinkel,  300  feet  in  length  and 
three  stories  In  height,  and  contains  a  great  hall,  lecture- 
rooms,  and  apartments  fbr  the  library,  the  cabinet  of  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  the  collections  of  natural  hintory. 
The  university  still  retains  its  reputation  for  sound  learn- 
ing, and  the  students,  notwithstanding  the 'excitement  of 
recent  times,  deserve  the  praise  of  diligence  and  ffood  con- 
duct (Gretschel,  £H«  UniverHtdt  Leipzig,  Drescten,  1830.) 

The  origin  of  Leipxig  was  the  Slavonian  village  in  the 
anrie  where  the  Parde  &lls  into  the  Pleisse,  which  is  said 
to  have  received  its  name  ttoxa  the  lime-trees  growing  about 
it,  which  are  called  in  Slavonian  Lip,  Lipa,  or  Lipsk.  After 
King  Henry  L  had  founded  the  oasile  of  Meissen  in  928, 
he  seems  to  have  laid  the  fbundations  of  a  castle  in  the 
plain  of  Leipziff ;  hut  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  fortified  town, 
somunded  witn  walls  and  a  moat,  till  the  twelfth  century, 
under  Margrave  Oiho  the  Rich,  who  granted  it  a  licence 
to  hold  two  fkira,  at  Easter  and  Michaeunas.  At  that  time 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  between  5000  and  6000. 
Otho's  son  Dietrich  designed  to  curb  the  mutinous  spirit  of 
the  citizens  by  erecting  in  1218  three  castles,  of  which  only 
the  E^eiasenhurg  still  exists,  hut  in  a  viny  different  form. 
As  Jews  are  already  mentioned  at  that  time  among  the  in- 
habitants, it  may  be  inferred  that  there  was  considerable 
trade.  The  first  fitir  at  New  Year  was  proclaimed  in  1 458, 
and  the  thHo  fairs  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  1507. 
The^e  fairs  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  Leipzig.  The  concourse  of  merchants  from 
various  countries  is  very  great,  and  the  value  of  the  goods 
sold  was  estimated  a  fev  years  ago  at  upwards  of  three  mil- 
lions sterling,  not  including  the  %'alue  of  the  books.  The 
business  done  at  the  fiiirs  is  not  so  great  as  it  has  been, 
*hicb  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  very  rimrous  pro- 
hibitory system  of  Russia,  which,  being  extended  to  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  provinces  of  Pwsia  and  Asiatic 
l^rkey  now  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire,  pre- 
vents tne  merchants  of  those  countri^  from  making  extensive 
pnrehuea  at  I^pzig.  What  effect  the  f<nnation  of  the 
Qeraun  .Commerdir  Leigutf  n*y  luve  en  the.  trade  of 


t«ipiig  cannot  yet  hsAilljrBaeertained;  bntitieanu  to  be 
now  beliered  that  it  will  be  rather  fhvourable  than  otherwise. 

The  singular  concentration  of  the  German  hook-trade 
in  Leipzig  has  been  amain  cause  of  the  celebrity  and  wealth 
of  that  city.  The  first  two  booksellers,  who  were  also 
printers,  that  settled  in  Leipzig  were  Steiger  and  Boskopf. 
in  1545.  The  books  were  sent  to  Frankfort  fiiir  for  sale; 
but  subsequently  the  book  foir  at  Leipzig  was  instituted, 
and  in  1667  it  was  attended  by  nineteen  booksellers  from 
other  places  The  first  catalogue  appeared  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  systematio  arrangement  of  the  catalogue  was 
changed  in  process  of  time  for  the  alphabetical,  and  in  1 795 
the  size  was  altered  Amn  quarto  to  octavo.  The  number  of 
new  worksannouneed  has  finally  inereased.  ItwasnottOl 
1816  that  above  3000  new  w(>Tks  appeared  in  Germany;  in 
1828  there  were  above  5600;  and  this  year,  1838,  about 
6000.  The  German  booksellers  are  either  publishers 
(Verlagshandler)  who  sell  only  their  own  publications,  or 
booksellers  who  publish  nothmg  themselves  (Sortiments 
hiindter),  but  sell  only  what  they  purchase  of  the  publishers. 
Now  however  these  latter  are  in  general  publishers  also, 
by  which  means  they  are  able  to  make  exchanges  with 
other  publishers.  It  is  now  become  the  general  custom  for 
the  publishers  to  let  the  retail  booksellers  have  their  publi- 
cations on  sale  and  return  for  a  certain  time,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  payment  is  made  for  what  has  been  sold,  and 
the  remainder  mi^  be  returned.  The  peculiar  feature  in 
the  German  hook-trade  is  that  every  publisher  has  bis  com- 
missioner at  Leipzig,  to  whom  he  sends  prospectuses  and 
niecimens  of  his  new  publications,  which  ue  commissioner 
mstribotes  and  makes  known.  A  bookseller  out  of  Leipzig, 
A,  sends  his  orders,  not  to  the  publisher,  B,  but  to  his  own 
commissioner,  C,  at  Leipzig,  who  delivers  them  to  the  com- 
missioner of  the  publisher,  D,  and  the  latter  givei  the  books 
to  C,  and  keeps  the  order  to  send  to  B. 

At  the  Easter  ftiir  booksellers  from  all  Germany,  Sweden. 
Denmark,  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces  (where  ttie  German 
language  is  spoken),  from  the  Netherlands,  and  even 
France  and  England,  to  the  ninnber  of  above  300,  meet  at 
Leipzig  to  settle  their  aeoounts*  ftc;  and  this  meeting  has 
acquired  additional  importance  liy  the  establishment  of  a 
Booksellers'  Exchange,  a  handsome  building  which  hat 
been  hut  just  completed.  The  number  of  booksellers  and 
music-sellers  in  Leiinig  itself  is  119.  Besides  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  this  centralization  of  the  book-trade,  the 
23  printing-oflSces,  of  which  that  of  Brockfaans,  in  which 
the  'Conversations Lexicon'  is  printed, employs  40 ordinary 
presses,  and  three  machines  which  are  worked  by  a  steam- 
engine,  and  the  five  type-founderies,  employ  a  capital  of  some 
millions  of  dollars.  Above  40  millions  of  sheets  are  annu 
ally  printed  at  Leipzig,  and  the  1:»les  of  books  brought 
thither  eve^year  amount  on  an  average  to  30,000  cwt,  the 
value  of  whien  however  ii  probably  not  mom  than  from 
200.000/.  to  25O,0O0A  sterling. 

Much  as  Leipzig  has  suffered  atlliflbrent  periods  by  the 
miseries  of  war,  the  active  spirit  of  the  citizens  has  always  en- 
abled them  to  recover  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  might  have 
been  expected.  TheThirty  Years' War  seemed  to  havewholly 
ruined  it  In  September,  1631,  the  great  victory  obtained 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  over  Tilly  was  fought  on  its  plain  ; 
and  in  1642  it  was  besieged  by  the  Swedish  Generel  Torsten- 
son,  after  defeating  the  Imperial  army  under  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold  William  and  Piccolomini,  who  came  to  its 
relief,  lie  fearfiil  conflict  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  1 8th  of 
October,  1813,  in  which  Napoleon  was  totally  defeated  by 
the  allied  armies  under  Ftince  Schwanenberg,  is  still  frcen 
in  our  recollection.  The  damage  done  in  the  environs  only  of 
Leipzig  was  estimated  at  2,580,949  dollars  (400,000/.)>  and 
yet  in  a  few  years  all  trace  of  the  mischief  had  disappeared. 
The  pursuit  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  have  not  obscured 
the  ^ood  (qualities  which  Pope  Alexander  VL  recognised  in 
the  inhabitants  when  be  declared  them  to  be  polished  and 
well-conducted  persons.  They  have  given  every  encourage- 
ment to  education  and  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  ^n 
of  eminence,  such  as  Gesner,  Emesti,  Fischer,  Reiske,  have 
been  rectors  of  the  schools ;  and  Leibnitz,  Thomaaius,  Fa- 
briciuB.  and  Teller  were  natives  of  this  city.  They  are 
great  friends  to  the  fine  arts,  and  are  especially  fond  of  musio 
and  the  druna.  and  the  best  actors  or  Gcntmany  have  been 
formed  on  thur  itage.  They  are  idao  extremely  charita- 
ble, and  are  ready  to  r^eve  \if  liberal  contributions  cases 
of  distress,  either  aaung  thenuelTet  or  in  othsr  part*  of 
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(LMQhardi'a  Gttefdchle  und  Betehreibung  der  Kreiuiadt 
Lmpzigf  Leipzig,  1799;  Dolz'a  Verntch  einer  Gesehichte 
von  I^pzig,  Leipzig,  1616;  and  Gretscfael,  Leipzig  and 
teine  Umi^ebungm,  Leipzig,  1828.) 

LEITU,  a  seaport  town  and  contributory  parliamentary 
borough,  situatea  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Leith,  at  its 
oonflusnoe  with  the  Frith  of  Forth,  ii  about  two  miles  north  - 
Mkt  from  the  eity  of  Bdinburgdi,  with  vhidt  it  is  connected 
by  a  broad  street  called  Leith  Walk.  It  is  irregularly  built 
and  ill'paTed.  but  contains  many  handsome  houses  of 
recent  erection.  There  are  several  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
oustom-house,  mariners*  hospital,  assembly-rooms,  and  the 
el^nt  bailing  establishment  at  Seafidd.  A  gaol  was 
erectcNi  in  1822,  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  in  consequence  of  disputes  between  that  body 
and  tl^  community  of  Leith,  no  use  is  at  present  made  of 
the  building,  although  the  common  lock-up  house  is  said, 
ftom  dampness  and  other  defects,  to  endanger  the  hves  of 
the  prisoners.  The  municipal  goremment  of  the  town  is 
conformable  to  the  act  3  and  4  William  IV..  c.  66  and  77, 
according  to  which  the  goTerning  body  consists  of  a  pro- 
voDt,  four  baillies,  a  treasurer,  and  ten  common-councillors. 
The  principal  incorporated  trades  are  the  *  Ship-masters,* 
usually  termed  the  *  Trinity  House ;'  the  *  Traffickers,'  or 
'Merctuuts*  Company;*  the  'Maltmen,'  and  the  '  Trades,' 
the  last  of  which  ppasesses  certain  ezcluuve  privileges. 
The  police  of  the  towu  is  under  the  regulations  of  a  local 
act  of  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  1 12,  entitled  '  An  act  to  pra- 
vide  for  the  municipal  government  of  the  town  and  suburbs 
of  Leith,  for  the  further  administration  of  justice,  and  for 
the  regulation  of  the  police  therein  ;*  and  the  expense  of 
the  establishment,  together  with  the  ex|wnse  of  lighting 
and  cleansing,  is  demyed  hy  an  assessment  of  1«.  Btf.  in 
the  pound  upon  the  rent  of  all  lands  and  house*  whose 
yearly  rent  is  not  lets  than  ZL 

In  consequence  of  the  close  connectiou  which  has  been 
established  from  a  remote  period  between  Edinburgh  and 
X<eith  by  means  of  the  charters  granted  by  different  monarchs 
to  the  former  town,  the  revenues  of  Leith,  including  the 

Eort  dues,  and  likewise  the  imposts  levied  within  the  bur^h, 
ave  hitherto  (1836)  formed  pert  of  the  revenue  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  die  debts,  with  some  trilling  exceptions,  are 
placed  in  the  same  position.  Am<mg  the  debts  for  which 
the  oorporation  of  Edmbai^h  are  teqionsible,the  most  im- 
portant are  those  contracted  with  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  conatmcting  the  Leith  Doc^  and  which,  in  the 
year  1835,  amounted  to  245,992/.  The  capital,  belonging 
exclusivdy  to  the  corporation  of  Leith,  consists  of  public 
buildings  and  debts  due  from  the  trustees  of  the  new  mar- 
kets, and  was  estimated,  in  1633,  at  5824/.,  from  which  had 
to  be  deducted  engagements  amounting  to  3818/.  The 
annual  income  of  the  corporation  at  the  same  period  was 
196/.,  and  its  expenditure  35/. 

There  are  two  comnpodious  dry  docks  for  the  repairing 
and  building  of  ships,  and  two  wet  docks  (one  opened  in 
1806,  the  o&r  in  1817),  each  of  which  is  300  feet  wide 
and  between  700  uid  800  feet  long,  and  of  sufficient  depth 
to  admit  veaseli  of  from  800  to  250  tons  burthen.  They 
are  surrounded  by  well-oonslTueted  quays,  upon  which  are 
erected  appropriate  warehouses  fer  the  reoeptton  of  mer- 
chandise. The  depth  of  water  in  the  harbour  during  neap- 
tides  is  idraut  1 0  feet,  and  during  spring-tides  about  1 6  feet 
A  steam-vessel  belonging  to  the  London  Shipping  Com- 
pany  leaves  St.  Katharine's  wharf,  London,  forjJeith,  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  evening.  Great  complaints  have 
been  made  against  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh  for  '  un- 
justiflably'  increasing  the  rate  and  number  of  the  port 
(iharges,  which  is  sa^  to  have  been  productive  of  consider- 
able injury  to  the  mercantile  community  of  Leith,  many 
branches  of  commerce  which  fivmerly  flourished  having 
been  transferred  in  oonsequenoe  to  ouier  ports.  The  net 
proceeds  of  the  harbour  and  dock  dues  for  the  vear  ending 
Whit-Sunday,  1833,  were  12,217£,  out  of  which  the  corpo- 
ration of  Ediobiu^h paid  togovernmentl0.350/.on  aceount 
of  interest  and  sinking  fund. 

The  borough,  in  union  with  Portobello  and  Musselbursh, 
returns  one  member  to  parliament.  It  comprises  tne 
parishes  of  Nortb  and  South  Leith,  whose  population,  in 
183),  was  25,855  and  18,439  respectively.  The  population 
of  the  latter  parish  had  decreased  during  the  preceding  ten 
years,  in  consequence  of  many  of  the  iiUMbitailtl  having 
removed  i^om  want  of  employment.  ^ 


At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  High  School  of 
Leith  (the  date  of  which  does  not  appear)  the  endowments 
are  stated  to  have  been  considerable ;  but  in  1831  the  funds 
were  insufficient  to  liquidate  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 
In  that  vear  howe^-er  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  by  d««d, 
appointed  the  magistrates  and  heads  of  the  corporation 
trustees  for  certain  sums  (4894/.  3  per  cent.  conaol«,  and 
489d/L  bank  annuities),  to  be  qipropriated  in  the  foundation 
of  sehooU  on  the  Madras  system ;  and  stnoe  then,  although 
no  new  school  has  been  established,  two  teachers,  upon  the 
above  system,  have  been  appointed  to  the  High  School  by 
the  corporation,  by  whom  also  they  continue  to  bS  paid. 
The  administration  of  the  Bell  trust  funds  is  descri)>cn  as 
having  been  in  several  respects  improvident  and  censurable. 
The  management  of  the  other  affairs  of  the  High  School  is 
confided  to  the  Kirk  Session  and  to  the  commissioners 
under  the  local  act  before  cited.  During  the  ten  years 
preceding  1836  the  number  of  pupils  varied  ftom  160  to 
260.  Tbece  are  six  classes,  namely,  two  for  the  classics, 
one  for  the  mathematics,  one  for  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  two  for  English.  The  fees  for  the  first  two  arc  15«. 
per  quarter,  and  for  the  other  four  7«.  id.  per  quarter.  For 
more  partieu^  information  as  to  the  High  School,  iho 
state  of  the  harbour,  and  the  connection  between  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  and  bui^  of  Leith,  see  the  Commissioneni* 
Reports  on  the  cily  of  Edinburgh  (1835)  and  on  the  burgh 
of  Leith  (1836),  from  which  this  article  is  principally  taken. 

LEITMERITZ,  one  of  the  sixteen  circles  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  tlic  circlu  of 
Buntxlau,  on  the  south  by  that  of  R&konitz,  on  the  west  by 
Meissen,  and  on  the  north  by  Lausitz.  The  area  is  1434 
square  miles,  and  the  population  345,000,  who  are  mostly 
Germans.  It  contains  30  la^e  towns  and  967  villages. 
The  greater  part  of  this  circle  u  high  mountain  land.  On 
the  north-west  is  the  Erzgebirge.  on  the  north  and  norlh- 
east  the  ridge  of  the  Sudetoa,  and  in  the  middle,  between 
the  Eger  and  Beliw  a  part  of  the  Bohemian  central  chain. 
Some  parts  are  mountainous  and  sterile,  while  others  are 
romantically  beautiful,  with  extensive  valleys,  which  are 
among  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Bohemia,  whence  this  circle 
is  called  the  Bohemian  Paradise,  and  the  granary  of  Saxony. 
It  produces  in  abundance  corn,  flax,  bops,  fi*ui^  lime,  tin, 
precious  stones,  especially  garnets,  coals,  in  the  higher  parls 
ttmbor,  and  contains  many  stone-quarries.  It  possesses  a 
good  breed  of  cattle ;  and  there  are  manufectures  of  woollett, 
cotton,  and  linen.  The  ^be,  flowing  northwards,  traverses 
Uie  whole  loijrth  of  the  circle.  The  other  chief  rivers  are 
the  £{^r.  the  BeU,  and  the  Fotxen.  The  town  of  Tc^litz. 
with  its  celebrated  mineral  springs,  is  in  this  circle. 

[ToPLITZ.J 

LEITMERITZ,  the  o^ital  of  the  above  circle,  is  situated 
in  50°  30'  N.  tat.  and  14°  5'  E.  lone.,  on  the  Elbe,  which  ia 
there  navigable,  and  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  843  &et 
in  length.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  a  moat  It  has 
a  verv  fine  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  and  eleven 
churches,  the  principal  of  which  is  All  Saints,  an  episcopal 
palace,  a  handsome  townball,  a  gymnasium,  a  theological 
seminary,  &o.  The  inhabitants,  4800  in  number,  have  a 
few  inoousiderable  manufectures  and  ehieflv  subsist  by  a 
profitable  fishery  of  stniveim,  shad,  and  salmon,  and  the 
cultivation  of  their  eora-neldH,  orchards,  and  vineyards. 

(Hassel,  Geograj^y ;  Blumenlnch,  Oetterreichiscke 
Monarchic ;  Omterreichitehe  national  Eneydopidie.) 

LEITRIM,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Con-' 
naught  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bay  of 
Donegal  and  by  Donegal  county,  on  the  north-east  by  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Cavan, 
on  the  south-east  and  south  by  the  county  of  Longford,  and 
on  the  south-west  and  west  by  the  counties  of  Roscommon 
and  Sligo,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  b^  the 
river  Shannon.  According  to  the  map  of  Ireland  published 
under  the  superintendence  at  the  Society  fer  the  I)iffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  it  lies  between  53*  47'  and  54*  27' 
N.  tat.  and  between  7'  35'  and  8°  25'  W.  long.;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Ordnan.ce  Survey  of  Ireland,  extends  flrom 
north-north-west  to  souUi-south-east  51i  statute  miles, 
varying  in  breadth  tiom  5i  to  21.  In  the  latter  map  the 
area  is  givoi  as  follows: — 

.SULActM.  E.  P. 
Land  .  .  .  368,614  3  25 
Water     .       .       .         23,747   3  37 

Total      I  8  3f 
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or  613  squiza  stttuto  miles.  In  IS3i  the  population  was 
14I.S24. 

The  outline  of  Leitrim  is  very  irregular,  being  contracted 
in  the  centre  to  little  more  than  the  breadth  of  Loch  Allen, 
north  tind  south  of,which  lake  the  county  expands  into  its 
two  principal  divisions.  The  district  lying  south  and  east 
of  Loch  Allen  is  an  irregular  parallelogram  of  about  18 
miles  by  20,  the  western  and  south-western  sides  of  which 
are  formed  by  Loch  Allen  and  the  line  of  the  Shannon, 
and  the  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  sides  by  the  boun- 
daries  of  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Longfiird  respectively. 
The  Boathem  portion  of  this  district,  abutting  on  the 
counties  of  Longford  and  Roscommon,  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  encumbered  with  narrow  and  &teep  rii^s  of  low 
elevatioa,  running  in  a  direction  about  10  west  of  north 
and  east  <^  south,  which  is  oonsequently  the  general  direc- 
tion of  all  the  streams  and  roads  by  which  the  intermediate 
valleys  are  traversed.  The  numerous  small  lakes  also 
abounding  in  this  part  of  LeiLrim  are  of  conforroable  out- 
line. Of  these  the  principal  is  Rinn  loch,  about  two  miles 
in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  formed  by  an  expansion 
of  the  Rinn  river,  which  runs  southward  out  of  Leitrim 
through  the  north-western  extremity  of  Longford  to  the 
Shannon.  The  Eslia,  which  brings  down  the  waters  of 
several  small  lakes  sitimted  between  the  Rinn  and  the 
Shannon,  joins  the  latter  river  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Loch  Boffin.  The  rough  country  above  mentioned  lim 
eastward  from  the  Bslin  towards  the  Longford  boundary, 
along  which  it  extends  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  covering 
In  all  a  tract  of  about  30  square  miles.  Northward  from  this 
tract  extends  an  open  undulating  plain,  interspersed  with 
numerous  lakes  and  streams  as  &r  as  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Loch  Allen.  This  district  forms  part  of  the  great 
limestone  plain  of  Ireland,  and  contains  some  patches  of 
excellent  arable  land,  but  is  in  general  more  adapted  for 
grazing.  The  surface  is  more  irregular  than  is  generally 
the  case  in  other  divisions  of  the  limestone  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  number  of  clay  and  gravel  ridges 
scattered  over  it.  The  general  direction  of  these  ridges 
conforms  to  that  of  the  heights  fkrther  south,  but  they  are 
not  disposed  with  so  much  regularity.  The  principal  lieights 
in  this  part  of  the  county  are  Sheemore  and  Sheebeg.  two 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  rising  from  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Shannon.  The  main  drainage  of  the  limestone  district 
is  southward  and  westward  to  the  Shannon,  but  several  con- 
siderable streams  in  the  north-eastern  -division  of  it  run 
ehstward  to  the  lakes  on  the  border  of  Cavan.  Of  the  latter 
tho  principal  is  the  nver  Dale,  which  runs  into  Giaradice  ' 
lake,  and  thence  to  Loch  Erne.  A  duster  of  lake^  of 
which  the  lai^est  are  called  Loi^h  Scur  and  St  John's 
laueb,  occupies  a  tract  of  about  six  miles  in  length  on  the 
north  of  this  level  district  and  there  are  upwaras  of  Hfty 
other  lakes*  varying  in  aize  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a 
mile  in  length,  scattered  throughout  the  same  portion  of  the 
county.  The  principal  towns  and  villages  are  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  plain,  the  interior  being  comparatively 
thinly  inhabited.  They  are,  on  the  western  side,  Drum- 
shanbo,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Loch  Allen ;  Leitrim, 
a  village,  four  miles  farther  down  the  Shannon;  Carrick- 
on-Shannon,  the  county  town,  three  miles  south  of  Leitrim, 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  Shannon  changes  its  south- 
ern for  a  south-eastern  course;  Jamestown,  three  miles 
south-east  of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  Drumsna,  two 
miles  ferther  down  the  river.  Along  the  southern  margin 
of  the  plain  the  towns  are  Hohill,  north  of  Loch  Rinn, 
Cloone,  and  OBrrigallen,  near  the  Cavan  boundaiy.  On  the 
east  is  the  village  of  Newton  Gone,  and  in  the  north  the 
small  town  of  Ballinamore,  and  the  villages  of  Castlefore 
and  Cashcarrigan,  the  two  tatter  situated  between  Loch  Scur 
and  St  John's  lough. 

That  part  of  the  basin  of  Loch  Allen  which  is  included 
within  this  county  is  formed  by  the  group  of  Slieve-an-ierin 
OQ  the  east,  by  Uie  lAckagh  range  lying  south  of  Manor 
Hamilton  on  the  north,  ana  by  a  part  of  the  Munterkenny 
>iiid  Braulieve  ranges  on  the  west  The  group  of  Slieve-an- 
ierin  extends  from  above  Drumshanbo  into  the  west  part  of 
Cavan,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  Its  highest  point 
is  at  its  soudmn  extremity,  where  it  has  an  altitude  of  1922 
fcot  The  snmmits  of  Benooy  and  Lugnacuillagh,  which  are 
tho  most  prominent  points  within  this  county  in  the  group 
farther  north,  rise  to  1707  and  1494  feet  respectively.  Be- 
tween the  two  latter  mountains  the  Yellow  river  descends  by 
^broad  and  precipitous  channel  to  Loch  Garadice,  and  the 
Bbumwi'vlueh  AM  iti  Muzw  in  CaTROt  wten  tlM  north- 


ern extremity  of  Loch  Allen  through  the  valley  intervening 
between  LugnacoilUigh  and  the  eastern  declivities  of  the 
Lackagh  groups  upon  the  north.  The  highest  snmmit  of 
the  Lackagh  range  is  1448  feet,  and  between  it  and  the 
Munterkenny  group,  which  rise  along  the  western  shore  of 
Loch  Allen,  a  wide  valley  intervenes  watered  by  the  Diffa- 
gher.  The  Difiagher  has  its  chief  source  in  Belhavel  lake, 
a  sheet  of  water  about  two  miles  in  lengtl^  which  occupies 
the  summit  level  between  Loch  Allen  and  the  valley  of  the 
Bonnet;  the  waters  to  the  north  of  this  point  finding  their 
way  to  the  Atlantic  either  by  Sligo  or  the  bay  of  Donegal, 
and  those  to  the  south  descending  to  Loch  Allen  and  the 
Shannon.  The  heights  of  Munterkenny,  the  h%best  point 
of  which  is  1377  foe^  bound  Loch  Ajlen  on  the  west, 
forming  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Arigna, 
which  river  for  some  distance  constitutes  the  boundary 
between  Leitrim  and  Roscommon  [RoscohuonJ,  and  runs 
into  the  south-western  extremity  of  Loch  Allen  through  a 
portion  of  the  latter  county.  Besides  the  rivers  enumerated. 
Loch  Allen  receives  the  waters  of  numerous  minor  streams 
and  winter  torrents,  particularly  from  the  western  sido  of 
Slieve-an-ierin,  which  is  deeply  furrowed  with  their  chan- 
nels. The  lake  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to 
three  in  breadth,  and  lies  nearly  north  and  south.  The 
Shannon  issues  in  a  noble  stream  from  its  southern  extrem- 
ity, at  which  point  the  scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  as  well 
as  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake,  where  several  islands  and 
Deninsulas  diversift  the  outline.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
lake  however  is  gloomy,  and  from  its  situation  it  is  exposed 
to  violent  squalls,  which  render  navigation  dangerous.  Its 
summer  level  is  159  and  its  winter  level  163  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  low  water.  The  Shannon,  in  its  passage 
ih)m  Loch  Allen  to  the  extremity  of  the  county,  has  a  foil 
of  thirty  feet,  which  is  principallv  distributed  over  the  first 
seven  miles  of  its  course,  where  tne  difficulty  of  navigation 
has  been  obviated  by  the  construction  of  a  canal,  extending 
from  Drumshanbo  to  Battlebridge.  Another  canal,  about 
a  mile  long,  avoids  the  rapids  between  Jamestown  and 
Drumsna.  [ShannonJ 

Bevond  the  range  of  Lackagh  and  the  table-land  occupied 
by  the  lake  of  Belhavel  rise  four  detached  moun- 
tain ^ups,  including,  with  the  heights  of  Lackagh. 
five  distinct  valleys,  which  unite  in  a  pleasantly  situated 
plain  occupying  nearly  the  centre  of  the  northern  division 
of  the  county.  The  town  of  Manor  Hamilton  and  the 
village  of  Lurganboy  are  situated  close  to  one  another  in 
the  common  terminus  of  these  valleys,  and  through  these 
towns  the  entire  inland  communication  between  Leitrim 
and  Sligo  and  the  northern  counties  is  carried  on.  Of  these 
valleys  the  best  defined  are  those  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Bonnet  The  Bonnet,  taking  its  rise  from  Glenade  Loch, 
-near  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  county,  runs  south- 
east between  the  heights  of  Dartry  on  the  north,  and  a  pro- 
longation of  the  range  of  Benbulben  in  Sligo  on  the  south, 
to  within  a  mile  of  Manor  Hamilton,  where  it  is  joined  by 
theOwenmore  descending  from  a  valley  between  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Dartry  mountains  and  the  western  declivity  of 
Dooey.  After  its  junction  with  the  Owenmore,  the  Bonnet 
changes  its  direction  to  south-west,  and  runs  with  a  wind- 
ing course  by  Dromahair  into  the  eastern  end  of  Loch  Gilt, 
the  waters  of  which  are  alternately  discharged  into  the  Bay 
of  Sligo.  The  valley  between  Dromahair  and  Manor  Ha- 
milton is  formed  l^  tne  bxow  of  Laoka^  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  on  the  west  wf  the  mountain  of  Benbo  and  its  subor- 
dinate range.  Benbo,  thou^  not  exceeding  ]  400  feet  in 
height,  from  its  shape  and  position  has  a  striking  appear- 
ance. The  slopes  on  each  side  of  the  valley  are  well  wooded, 
and  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  considerable  beauty.  North 
of  the  group  of  Benbo  lies  the  valley  of  Glencar  watered  by 
the  Differeo,  which  however  runs  westward  by  Glencar  lake 
and  a  wooded  defile  through  the  northern  part  of  Sligo  to 
the  sea.  Glanfam  is  another  valley  terminating  in  the  open 
country  round  Manor  Hamilton.  It  ties  nearly  due  east 
and  west  in  an  opposite  direction  from  Glencar,  and  is 
watered  by  a  considerable  river  running  eastward  into  Loch 
Macnean.  The  valley  is  bounded  by  the  northern  brow  of 
lackagh  on  the  aouth,  and  by  the  heights  of  Dooey  on  the 
north,  the  mountains  rising  on  each  side  to  a  height  of 
1400  to  1900  fbet  Steep  sides  and  flat  extended  summits 
are  the  charaoleristics  of  all  the  mountains  in  this  district 
of  Leitrim,  and,  although  of  no  remariiable  altitude,  they 
severally  cover  very  large  areas,  so  that  there  is  probably 
not  more  than  one-fonrtn  of  the  northern  district  unenoum- 
bend.  Lodit  Mwwm  and  Melvin  itwiakrigiig  ths  awth* 
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eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  B«paniting  itfrom  Ferma- 
nagh, in  which  they  /partly  lie.  Tliey  are  respectively  34 
and  74  statute  miles  in  length,  and  are  pleasingly  diversi- 
fied with  wooded  islands.  The  Kilcoo  river  connects  them, 
and  their  waters  arc  discharged  into  the  Bay  of  Donegal  by 
the  Drowei,  ftom  which  latter  the  bathing  Tillage  of  Bna- 
drowes,  at  its  embouchure,  takei  its  name.  At  the  western 
extremity  of  Loch  MeWin  is  the  village  of  Kinloch,  in  ao 
open  tract  expanding  towards  the  sea,  and  oontracted  ou 
the  inland  aide,  between  the  heights  of  Dartry  and  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Benbulben  group,  forming  a  continuation 
of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Bonnot.  The  river  Duff,  which 
separates  Lieitrim  from^ligo,  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Donegal, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  tlie  coast-line. 

The  shore  is  fur  the  most  part  a  rocky  bluff,  with  a  rough 
stony  beach  along  the  foot  of  it,  and  is  exposed  to  the  whole 
swell  of  the  Atlantic.  A  few  yawls  are  kept  at  Bundrowes ; 
but  there  is  no  shelter  on  any  part  of  the  coast  for  larger 
craft  Bundrowes  has  the  requisites  for  constructing  a  har- 
bour, but  the  cost  would  be  greater  than  any  contemplated 
advantage  wonld  repay.  There  are  salmon  fisheries  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Drowes  and  Duff  rivers. 

A  new  road  has  been  lately  completed  from  the  sea  at 
Bundrowes,  through  Glenade  to  Manor  Hamilton,  and 
thence  by  the  west  side  ofLoch  Allen  to  Carrick-on-Shan- 
non  and  Drumsna.  The  other  princitHd  roads  in  the 
northern  district  of  the  county  pursue  the  lines  of  the  several 
villages  radiating  from  Manor  Hamilton.  The  chief  roads 
in  the  southern  district  run  east  and  west,  connecting  the 
towns  and  villages  which  occupy  the  northern  and  southern 
margins  of  the  open  limestone  country.  A  line  of  railroad 
has  been  projected  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  whieh  would  pass 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  Leitrim,  but  it  has  not 
been  teoommeuded  by  the  Railway  Commissioners  foi  Ire- 
land. The  SbaoDon  is  crossed  by  seven  bridges  within  the 
limits  of  the  county. 

Climate,-— the  climate  is  raw  and  damp,  particularly  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  owing  to  the  great  extent 
of  moory  ground  and  the  vicini^  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
sheltered  valleys  however,  particularly  in  the  vicinities  of 
Dromahair  and  Hancn:  Hamilton,  where  there  is  a  kindly 
soil,  vegetation  is  as  luxuriant  as  in  most  parts  of  other 
counties  in  the  same  latitude.  The  surface  of  Leitrim  was  till 
a  comparatively  late  period  well  stocked  with  timber.  It 
is  now  barer  of  wood  than  most  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tiee ;  the  only  traces  of  the  former  forests  consisting  of  some 
copses  in  Glenew,  and  a  small  quantity  of  old  timber  pre- 
served  in  private  demesnes. 

6«ofogy^The  varieties  of  surface  in  Lutrim  indicate  the 
internal  structure  with  ^uliar  precision.  The  fiat-topped 
mountain  groups  showing  steep  escarpments  and  natural 
terrHces  belong  to  the  miustone-grit  or  Loch  Allen  coal 
formation.  The  undulating  open  country  has  the  floetz- 
limestoue  for  its  substratum,  and  the  rough  coarse  land,  when 
not  belonging  to  the  Loch  Allen  basin,  generally  consists 
of  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  wocke.  The  rockH  of  the 
Loch  Allen  coal-district  are  more  analogous  to  the  millstone- 

frit  of  the  north  of  Ensland  than  to  coal  tracts  in  Keneral. 
he  series  reposes  on  the  splintery  limestone  which  forms 
the  upper  member  of  the  oarbonifirous  or  floeti-Umestone 
field.  Firtt  in  ascending  coder  ooeur  thick  beds  of  yellowish- 
white  quartzf  sandstone  with  interposed  beds  of  black 
shale.  The  edges  of  these  strata  present  the  appearance  of 
terraces.  Then  succeeds  a  massive  bed  of  shale  which  in 
some  parts  of  the  series  attains  a  thickness  of  700  feet.  The 
lower  beds  of  this  member  consist  of  thin  alternations  of 
black  abalewith  impure  (hrk  bluish  grey  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, containing  many  of  the  fossils  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone  formation.  The  calcareous  beds  gradually  srow 
thinner  as  thev  ascend,  and  at  length  disappear,  their  places 
being  Buppliea  by  layers,  and  frequently  by  large  flattened 
spheroids,  of  argillaceous  ironstone.  The  shale  associated 
wttii  the  iroastone  eontains^  frequent  easts  of  marine  orga- 
nic remains.  The  beds  of  ironstone  also  grow  thinner  as 
diflgr  ucend,  and  at  length  disappear,  leaving  the  upper  por- 
tion (^theshaleof  a  uniform  structure.  Tcnnoxt  member 
of  the  series  after  the  massive  shale  is  a  stratum  of  yellow 
sandstone,  in  som^  parts  of  the  district  250  feet  thicl^  asso- 
ciated with  beds  of  true  millstone-grit.  Alternations  of 
shale  and  sandstone  containing  beds  of  coal  succeed  where- 
ever  the  mountains  are  of  sufficient  altitude  ;  for  it  would 
appear  that  such  a  formation  bad  originally  extended  over 
the  entire  distriot.  and  that  the  absenoe  of  those  membera 
/komtbelffveriiunintainihM  been  owing  to  theviemoTal  by 


some  abrading  and  denuding  force.  At  present  they  remain 
only  on  the  summits  of  Sliev-an-ieran,Lugnaculleagh,  Lack- 
Bgh,  and  on  tbe  highest  part  of  the  Munterkenny  range ; 
and  the  occurrence  of  coal  in  lumps  throughout  the  sand- 
stone, gravel,andblue-clay  hills  of  the  south  and  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  county  oonflrms  tbe  supposition  that  a  portion 
of  the  coal  formation  has  been  removed,  and  points  at  the 
north-west  as  the  direction  from  which  the  denuding  agtmt 
must  have  proceeded.  Hie  chief  workable  beds  of  the  dis- 
trict aie  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  Braulte^'e  Mountains, 
on  the  southern  ride  of  tbe  valley  of  the  Arigna,  where  the 
coal-measures  are  worked  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  the 
ironstone  with  which  they  are  associated. 

Where  tbe  millstone-grit  fOTmationierminates,  the  floetx- 
limestone  reappears,  aniToccupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
district  watered  by  the  Bonnet  and  its  tributaries.  The  grit 
and  sandstone  occur  however  in  the  detached  formation  of 
Dartry,  and  a  stripe  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 
similar  to  that  of  the  extreme  routh,  intervenes  between 
the  external  limit  of  the  limestone  and  the  sea.  The  only 
primary  rock  within  the  county  ooours  along  the  western 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Bonnet,  where  the 
granitic  and  trap  formation  of  the  Ox  mountains  of  Sligo  is 
prolonged  by  the  southern  and  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Gill, 
along  tbe  valley  of  the  Bonnet,  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Manor  Hamilton.  Benbo,  which  rises  about  the  middle  of 
this  range,  is  a  mass  of  gneiss  passing  into  mica  slate. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  a  country  so  rich  in  minerals  there 
should  not  at  present  be  any  mine  in  operation.  Tbe 
smelting  of  iron  was  carried  on  in  several  places  round 
Loch  Allen  while  the  wood  of  the  native  forests  lasted,  but 
as  no  care  was  taken  by  coppicing  or  planting  to  preserve 
the  supply,  there  is  no  longer  any  fuel  of  that  kind  to  be 
had.  Lead-ore  hu  lieen  raised  near  Lurganboy,  and  cop- 
per-ore from  the  north  side  of  Benbo.  Manganese  is  found 
m  considerable  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
place.  Fullers'  earth,  potters*  clay,  steatites,  and  marls 
are  also  obtained  in  the  district  between  Dromahair  and 
Lutganboy.  Chalybeate  springs  are  numerous  on  the 
bor(^rs  of  tbe  Loch  Allen  district. 

Soil,  Cultivation,  — ^The  soil  is  fur  from  kindly  even 
in  tbe  open  limestone  country,  being  for  the  most  part  stiff, 
cold,  and  very  retentive  of  wet.  The  best  tracts  are  along 
the  Shannon,  Rinn,  and  Bonnet  rivers,  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
Drumsna,  Mohill,  Dromahair,  and  Manor  Hamilton.  The 
principal  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  flax.  Wheat  is  not 
grown  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  loff^  or  narzow- 
bloded  spade,  is  still  used  in  the  more  remote  districts,  end 
the  potatoe  crop  is  not  unfrequently  dibbled  in  with  a 

E Dinted  stick  culed  a '  steveen.  Improved  implements  of 
usbandry  are  scarcely  in  use  among  any  but  the  gentlemen 
formers.  Leitrim  is  more  a  graxiug  than  an  agricultural 
munty.  Large  quantities  of  young  stock,  chiefly  horned 
cattle,  are  raised  on  the  pasturable  plains  of  the  southern 
district.  The  folfowing  table  exhibiu  the  soles  of  agricul- 
tural produce  in  the  diief  maxket-towDS  in  the  years  1826 
and  1835. 


There  are  no  great  demesnes  of  the  resident  nobility  in 
Leitrim,  and  the  mansions  of  the  resident  gentry  ore  not  so 
numerous  as  in  any  of  the  adjoiningcounties.  Tbe  ne^h- 
bourhooda  of  Carrigallen,  Drumsna,  I>romahair,  and  Manor 
Hamilton  are  the  best  situated  w'th  respect  to  the  residence 
of  the  higher  classes ;  and  there  are  several  handsome  de- 
mesnes on  the  shores  of  lochs  Melvin  and  Maenean.  Tbe 
peasantry,  who  generally  speak  the  English  language,  are 
decent  in  appearance,  and  have  the  character  of  inanstiy 
and  peaceable  habits.  Their  node  of  living  ii  however 
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very  poor,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  inferior  in 
phytioal  advantage  to  the  peasantry  of  the  midland  countiea. 
The  wages  of  agricultmal  lubourers  vary  from  Gd.  to  1  Od. 
per  da;r  fiir  140  vorking  days  in  the  year.  Wages  are 
nigher  in  the  northern  district  than  in  that  south  of  Loch 
Allen.    Turf  ftiet  is  everywhere  abundant. 

Leitrim  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Rossclogher  on 
the  north,  containing  part  of  the  town  of  Manor  Hamilton 
(population,  in  1831,  1348)  and  the  village  of  Lurganboy 
(pop.  134);  Dromahair,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the 
northern  division,  containing  the  villages  of  Dromahair 
(pop.  336)  and  Drumkeerin  (pop.  284);  Carrigallen  on  the 
Buuth-east,  containing  the  towns  of  Carrigallen  (pop.  492), 
Ballinamore  (pop.  312)>  and  the  village  of  Newtowngore 
(pop.  207);  Leitrim  on  the  south-west,  ctmtaining  part  of 
toe  town  of  Carriek-on-Shannon  (total  pop.  1870), the  tovns 
of  Drumshanho  (pop.  479),  Drumsna  (pop.  427),  Jamestown 
(pop.  31 1),  and  the  villages  of  Leitrim  (pop.  274)  and  Cash- 
carrigan  (pop.  94);  andMohill  on  the  south,  containing  the 
town  of  Mohill  (pop.  1606)  and  the  village  of  Dromod 
(pop.  162). 

(Jorrick-on -Shannon,  formerly  Carrick  Drumrusk,  is  in- 
corporated hy  charter  of  the  1 1th  James  I.,  but  since  the 
year  1 826  the  corporation  have  not  exercised  any  functions. 
It  is  well  situated  for  trade,  luving  a  good  bridge  over  the 
Shannon,  and  water  communication  to  Limerick,  Dublin, 
and  Ijoch  Allen.  It  formerly  returned  two  membera  to 
the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  time  of 
the  Union.  The  town  ia  badly  paved  and  is  not  lighted. 
Jamestown,  also  incorporated  by  cnarter  of  the  19th  James  I., 
formerly  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament :  it 
is  now  disfranchised,  and  its  corporation  is  extinct.  Mohill, 
Manor  Hamilton,  and  Drumsna  are  neatly  huilt  towns; 
the  other  places  are  inconsiderable.  - 

Leitrim  lies  partly  tn  the  dioeeae  of  Ardagh,  but  chiefly  | 
in  that  of  Kilmore.  Prior  to  the  Union  it  returned  six  I 


members  to  the  Iridi  parliament  The  representation  ia 
now  limited  to  two  county  members.  In  January,  1836, 
the  constituency  consisted  of  1491  voters.  The  assizes  for 
the  county  are  held  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  when  the 
county  gaol  and  court-house  are  situated.  General  quarter- 
sessions  are  held  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Ballinamore,  and 
Manor  Hamilton,  at  which  latter  plac^es  are  sessions,  court- 
houses, and  bridewells.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  is  at 
Ballinasloe,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  The  county  infirmary 
is  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  there  are  dispensaries  in  all 
the  towns  and  villages.  The  constabulary  force  in  1836 
consisted  of  5  chief  constables,  21  constables,  86  sub-con- 
stables, and  5  horse,  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  which 
force  amounted  to  46S3/.  12«.  8^.,  defray^  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  by  government  and  the  county.  In  1836  the 
totid  number  ofcriminal  offenders  committed  to  the  county 
gaol  was  327,  of  whom  282  were  males  and  45  females.  Of 
these  89  males  could  read  and  wiite  at  the  time  of  their 
committal,  25  males  and  2  females  could  read  only,  144 
males  and  30  females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  uf 
24  males  and  13  females  the  instruction  could  not  be  as- 
certained. The  only  barrack  for  troops  in  Leitrim  is  at 
Carrick-on-Shannon. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  of  linens  is  the  only  branch 
of  manufacture  carried  on  with  activity.  There  are  4 
bleach-greens  in  the  county,  which  annually  finish  about 
32,000  pieces  of  cloth,  chiefly  ibr  the  Bnglish  market 
The  number  of  weavers  in  1831  was  437,  of  fiax-dressers 
33,  of  reed-makers  2,  of  millers  54,  of  tanners  10,  and  of 
tobacconists  1.  A  coarse  pottery  ware  is  made  near  Dro- 
mahair, and  there  is  throughout  the  county  a  considerable 
manufacture,  for  home  consumption,  of  friezes,  flannels,  and 
woollen  stuffs.  The  trade  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  (he 
linen  business,  consists  almost  wholly  in  the  sale  of  grain, 
butter*  and  live-stock. 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
Under  Act  of  1818     .     .  . 
Under  Act  65  Goo.  III.  c.  120 
Under  Afitl  Will.  IV.  c.  19  . 
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Before  the  coming  of  the  English,  Leitrim  formed  portion 
of  the  territonr  of  Efreifhe,  of  which  O'Rourk  was  petty  king, 
and  was  called  Breifne,  or  Brenny  O'Rourk,  to  distinguish 
it  ftom  Brenny  O'Reily,  the  present  county  of  Cavan. 
It  was  by  carrying  off  Devo^il,  the  wife  of  Tiernan  O'Rourk, 
king  of  Breifhe,  that  Dermod  MacMurrogh  provoked  the 
hostility  which  forced  him  to  seek  the  aid  of  Henry  II. 
The  whole  of  Breniw  O'  Rourk  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed 
by  King  John  on  De  Lacey;  the  O'Roiirks  nevertheless 
continued  lo  maintain  their  independence  until  the  rei^n 
of  Elizabeth,  when  Leitrim  was  Grst  reduced  to  shire 
ground  as  a  separate  county  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Sussex  in 
1563,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Sir  Henr^  Sidney  in  1565. 
During  the  earlier  period  of  Anglo-Irish  history  it  is  said  to 
have  formed  portion  of  the  county  of  Roscommon.  Brian 
O'Rourk,  the  principal  man  among  the  native  Irish  of  the 
county,  resented  the  introduction  of  the  English  laws ;  and 
after  many  bickerings  with  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  president 
of  Coonaughl,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  in  1588.  He  was 
assisted  by  MacSwiny,  and  had  a  body  of  Munster  troops 
in  his  pay.  with  whom  he  held  the  castle  of  Dromahair 
until  compelled  to  retreat  towards  Donegal  by  Sir  Richard 
Bingham  and  the  earl  of  Clanrickard.  Disputes  having 
occurred  between  him  and.tbe  leader  of  the  Munster  auxi- 
liaries, he  was  soon  after  driven  to  take  shelter  with  Mac- 
Sviny  in  Donegal.  From  thence  he  fled  to  Scotland,  where 
he  was  delivered  to  the  Bnglish  authorities  by  James  VI., 
and  was  finally  carried  to  London,  and  there  tried  for  treason 
and  executed.  It  is  related  of  him  by  Lord  Bacon  that  he 
petitioned  to  be  hanged  with  a  withy,  after  his  own  country 
fiisbion.  On  the  breaking  out  of  O'Donnell's  rebellion,  in 
1596,1^0'Rourk,theson  of  Brian,  joined  the  insurgents, 
Vttt  Bolnnilted  14th  February,  1597.  In  June  of  the  sam« 


year  however  he  resumed  arms,  and  with  Maguire  defeated 
Sir  Conyers  Cliffind  in  a  pass  of  the  Curlew  mountains, 
with  considerable  loss  to  the  English.  He  finally  sub- 
mitted in  1603,  and  took  out  a  patent  of  the  residue  of  his 
estate,  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  on  an  English 
tenure.  By  an  inquisition,  taken  in  1615,  the  king's  title 
to  the  greater  part  of  Leilrim  was  affirmed,  and  numerous 
patents  were  granted  to  undertakers  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  disposii^  of  the  estates  of  the 
crown  in  Leitrim,  Longford,  and  King's  CJounty.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  native  Irish, 
headed  by  SirOwenO'Rourk,seized  all  the  places  of  strength 
in  the  county  .with  the  exception  of  the  castles  of  Carrickdrum- 
rusk  and  Manor  Hamilton,  the  latter  of  which  had  been  built 
a  short  time  before  by  Sir  Frederie  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
grantees  under  the  commission.  Jamestown,  a  castle  of  Sir 
Charles  Coote's,  also  held  out  until  1645,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Lord  Taaffe.  The  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy  as- 
sembled here  in  1650;  and  having  nominated  agents  to 
treat  with  foreign  powers  on  their  behalf,  concluded  their 
synod,  Angust  12th,  by  fulminating  a  decree  of  excommu- 
nication B^tnst  the  marquis  of  Ormond  and  all  his  ad- 
herents. The  confiscations  which  followed  on  the  termina- 
tion of  these  wars  included  almost  all  tlie  lands  that  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  to  the  native  proprietors  under 
former  attainders,  and  may  be  said  to  have  extinguished 
the  fkmtly  of  O'Rourk.  The  forfeitures  consequent  on  the 
war  of  the  revolution  of  1688  do  not  appear  to  have  extended 
to  Leitrim,  which,  from  its  remote  situation,  was  little 
affected  by  the  military  operations  of  that  eara.  In  1798 
the  county  was  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  French 
under  Humbert,  who,  after  taking  Castlebar  [Mayo] 
marched  northward  through  the  county  oTSljgo  to  i>ropi%- 
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hnir.  and  tbenee  across  the  southern  district  of  Leilrim  to 
Ballinamuck,  on  the  borders  of  Longford,  where,  after  a 
short  resistance,  he  aurrondored  to  Sari  Coniwallis. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  I^eitrim  are  not  rery  inte- 
resting. There  are  some  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Fenagh, 
founded  by  St.  Caillin  in  the  fifth  century,  and  celebrated 
during  the  early  period  of  Irish  church  history  as  a  school 
of  divinity.  The  abbey  of  Creevlea,  near  Dromahair, 
founded  by  the  wife  of  Owen  O'Rourk  in  1303,  was  an  ex- 
tensive pile,  of  which  the  principal  vails  are  still  standing: 
it  contains  some  curious  tombs  and  monuments.  The 
remains  of  the  other  religious  houses  are  insignificant. 
O'Konrk's  Hall  at  Dromahair,  Castle  Longfield,  Cloncar- 
nck  Castle,  Castle  Car,  and  several  othen  now  in  ruins, 
belonged  to  tho  O'Rourlu.  Jatncstown  and  Castlefbre 
cusilca  were  built  by  Sir  Charles  Cooto  in  the  earl/  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Dromahair  Castle,  of  which 
tho  gables  are  still  standing,  was  erected  in  162SbySir 
"William  Villiers.  The  strongest  and  handsomest  fortalice 
however  in  tho  county  is  the  castle  of  Manor  Hamilton, 
built  about  the  same  period  by  Sir  Frederic  Hamilton.  It 
is  quoined  and  corniced  with  cut  ston^  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  re;;ular  rampart  with  four  bastions. 

The  county  expenses  are  levied  by  grand  juir  assessments. 
Hie  amount  assessed  in  183$  was  15,63ti/.  lit.  lOd.,  of 
which  2107/.  Of.  U)<i.  was  for  roads  and  bridges  charged  to 
the  county  at  large ;  2794/.  7a.  4^d.  was  fur  those  of  Uie  ba- 
ronies; 5291/.  6t.  lid.  for  public  buildings,  salaries,  &c.; 
33.18/.  3».  7\d.  for  police;  and  3107/.  12t.  Id. fbr  repayment 
of  loans  firora  government. 

(Statistical  Survey  of  Leitn'm,  Dublin,  t8t>2;  Griffith's 
Account  of  the  Cnnnaught  Coal  Tract;  Report  of  Railway 
Commiationers  for  Ireland;  Cox'i  Htatory  qf  Ireland; 
Parliamentary  Report*  and  Ihipers.) 

LELAND,  or  LAYLONDE,  JOHN,  an  eminent  En- 
glish antiquary,  was  born  in  London  in  the  banning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school 
under  the  celebrated  William  lily.  He  first  entered  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambrid^.  where  he  is  said  .to  have  been  a 
Fellow,  but  afterwards  removed  toOxfoTd,and  passed  several 
years  in  All  Souls  College,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
not  only  in  Latin  and  Gteek,  but  in  SaxMi  and  Welsh. 
From  ^ence  he  went  to  Paris  and  learned  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  On  his  return  home  he  entered  into  ord«s, 
and  being  esteemed  an  accomplished  scholar.  King  Henry 
VIII.  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains ;  gave  him  the  rector? 
of  Popeling  in  the  marches  of  Calais  in  1530;  appointed 
him  his  library-keeper;  and  by  a  commission  dated  in  1533 
dignified  him  with  the  title  of  his  Antiquary.  By  this  com- 
mission he  Was  ordered  to  make  search  after  England's  an- 
tiquities, and  peruse  the  libraries  of  alt  cathedrals,  abbeys, 
colleges,  and  other  places  where  '  records  and  the  secrets  of 
antiquity  were  deposited:'  a  stipend  was  allotted  to  him : 
and  he  received  a  dispensation  for  non-residentv  upon  hia 
living.  He  spent  six  or  seven  years  in  travelling  through 
England  and  Wales,  collecting  materials  for  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  nation  ;  and  noticed  in  his  journey  not 
only  the  more  important  manuscripts  which  he  met  with,  but 
all  the  localities  and  local  antiquities  of  the  country  of  what- 
ever descripl  ion,  the  rivers,  forests,  chase8,woeds,  cities,  castles, 
manor-houses,  monasteries,  colleges,  and  everything  that 
seemed  memorable.  In  1542  Henry  VIII.  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Hasely  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing to  a  canonry  of  King's  College,  now  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. In  1545,  upon  the  surrender  of  that  college  to  the 
king,  he  lost  his  canonry*  but  seems  to  have  been  compen- 
sated for  it  in  the  prebend  of  East  and  WestKnowIe  in  the 
cathedral  of  Sarum.  In  that  same  year,  having  digested 
into  four  hooks  that  part  of  his  collections  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  illustrious  writers  in  the  realm,  with 
theii-  lives  and  monuments  of  literature,  he  presented  it  to 
his  Majesty,  nnder  the  title  of  'ANewe  Year  s  GifV,'  with  a 
scheme  of  what  he  intended  to  do  further  for  the  general 
history  and  topography  of  England  and  Wales.    For  the 

Eurpose  of  digesting  his  collections  he  retired  to  a  house  of 
is  own  in  the  pariali  of  St  Michad-le-Querne  in  London. 
In  1547  LeUnd's  rayalpation  died,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Court,  according  to  Bale,  became  slackened  toward  bis 
labours.  Whether  this  was  really  the  cause  of  the  disorder 
by  which  ho  became  afflicted  is  matter  of  doubt,  but  within 
a  year  or  two  he  became  insane:  and  his  distemper  being 
made  known  to  King  Edward  VI.,  his  Majesty  by  letters 
patent,  dated  March  5tb,  1550,  granted  the  custody  of  him. 


by  the  name  of  John  Layland  the  Younger,  to  J ohn  Layland 
the  Elder,  '  with  all  his  lands,  tenements,  rents,  &c.,  iti  as 
large  and  ample  manner  agtheaaid  John  the  Younger,  being 
in  Ills  right  mind,  had  the  same.'  In  thisstate  hecontinueC 
without  recovery  for  two^ears,  when  he  died,  April  18lh, 
1552.  He  was  interred  m  the  church  of  St.  Michael-le- 
Queme,  which  then  stood  at  the  west-end  of  Cheapside,  be- 
tween the  conduit  and  Paternoster-row. 

Leland's  papers,  upon  his  death,  were  committed  hy  King 
Edward  VI.  to  the  custody  of  Sir  John  Cheke ;  but  subse- 
quently became  dispersed.  Sir  John  Cheke,  being  obliged 
to  go  abroad,  left  four  volumes  of  Leland's  Collections  in 
tho  hands  of  Humphry  Purefoy,  Esq.,  from  whom  they  de- 
scended to  Burton,  the  historian  of  Leicestershire,  who,  hav- 
ing obtained  possession  of  eight  other  volumes  of  Leland's 
manuscripts  containing  his  *  Itinerary,' depositeil  the  wbiA^ 
in  1632.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

Part  of  a  volume  of  Leland*B  Collections,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing will  be  found  in  the  Gottonian  MS.  Julius  C.  VI.. 
in  the  British  Museum ;  and  it  is  probable  that  other  libraries 
contain  fragments  of  his  productions.  He  and  Nicholas  Udall, 
between  them,  prepared  the  verses  in  English  and  Latin 
which  were  spoken  in  the  Pageant  as  Anne  Boleyn  vent  to 
her  coronation. 

The  publications  by  which  Leland  is  most  known  are  his 
'  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis,'  not  very  ftilh- 
fully  edited  by  Anthony  HaM,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Oxon,  1 709;  his 
'Itinerary,'  published  by  ThomasHearne,9vols.evo.,Oxford, 
1710-12;  reprinted  as  the  third  edition  in  1770;  and  *Do 
Rebus  Britannicis  Collectanea,'  edit.Thoma.  Hearne,  6  torn. 
8vo..  Oxon,  1715;  reprinted  at  London  in  1770. 

(Lives  of  Leland.  Hearne,  and  Wood,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1 772  ; 
ChaJmora's  Biogr.  Dict^  vol  xx. ;  Bliss's  edit  of  Wood's 
Alherue  Oxonienxes.) 

LELAND,  JOHN.  D.D.,  bom  1691,  died  1766.  waa 
of  a  Presbyterian  fiimily  in  Lancashire,  but  his  father 
removed  while  he  was  very  young  to  Dublin.  He  was 
designed  for  the  ministry,  and  early  in  life  he  became 
pastor  of  a  congregation  of  Presbyterian  Dissenters  in 
Dublin,  and  in  that  situation  be  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  received  hia  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  ftou 
the  university  of  Aberdeen. 

Dr.  Leland's  name  would  not  however  have  found  ita 
way  into  these  columns  had  he  pursued  the  course  of  a 
useftil  and  pious  minister  only.  His  claim  to  notice  rests 
on  various  works  of  which  he  was  the  author,  in  the  great 
controversy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  on  the  truth  and 
divine  origin  of  Christianity.  His  first  work,  published  ia 
1733,  was  an  answer  to  Tindal's  *  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation.*  In  1737  he  encountered  Dr.  Tbomos  Morgan's 
work,  entitled  'The  Moral  Philosojjher ;' and  in  1742  ho 
publi^ed  an  answer  to  a  tract  entitled  '  Christianity  not 
founded  on  Argument.'  In  1753  he  published  'Reflec- 
tions '  on  such  parU  of  Lord  Bolingbrok^s  *  Letters  on  His- 
tory' OS  relate  to  Cfaristiani^  and  the  Beriptuies. 

All  these  works  are  esteemed  valuable  defences  of 
Christianity ;  but  his  principal  work  is  entitled  *  A  View  of 
the  principal  Deistical  Writers  that  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land in  the  last  and  present  Century ;  with  Observatioiis 
upon  them.*  Tliia  work  first  appeared  in  ita  ordinal  form 
in  1754. 

LELAND,  THOMAS,  bom  1722.  died  1786,  a  divine, 
scholar,  and  historical  writer,  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  but 
not,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  at  all  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  minister  just  mentioned.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  became  early  in  life  a  Fel- 
low of  that  Society,  which  placed  him  in  a  state  of  indepen- 
dence, and  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  truth,  for  which  he  was  remarkable  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

His  principal  works  are,*  A  Translation  of  Demosthenes,* 
1756-1770;  'A  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,'  1 758 ;  '  A  Dissertation  on  the  Principle  (tf 
Human  Eloquence,'  1764,  ono'  of  the  many  works  that 
arose  out  of  the  publication,  by  Bishop  Warburtoo,  of 
his  'Divine  Lwotiou  of  Moses;'  'A  History  of  Ireland,' 
1778. 

Dr.  Ldand  was  an  admired  preacher,  and  after  his  death 
a  ndleetton  of  hia  sermons,  in  three  volumes,  was  pub- 
lished, 

LE'LEGES.  The  history  of  this  people  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity,  in  consequence  of  the  various  andnlmost 
contradictory  traditions  wnieh  exist  jeo«eminE  then;  m> 
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cording  fa  vhioh,  thejr  are  on  the  one  hand  represented  as 
among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  while  on  the 
other  tney  are  said  to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Carians. 
Accovling  to  Herodotus,  the  Carians,  who  originally  inha- 
bited the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  were  known  by  the 
nan«  of  Leleges  before  they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor 
().  .71);  and  aecording  to  Pausanias,  the  Leleges  formed 
opy  a  part  of  the  Carina  nation  (vii.  S*  M)*  The  Lelena 
vpear,  !tom  numennu  timditioOB,  to  have  inhabited  the 
Uands  of  the  .Agean  Sea  and  the  western  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  from  a  ve^  early  period.  In  Homer  the^'  are  repre- 
sented as  the  allies  of  the  Trojans ;  and  their  king  Altes  is 
said  to  be  the  fother-in-law  of  Priam.  (//.,  xx.  96 ;  xxi.  SC.) 
They  are  said  to  have  founded  the  temple  of  Hera ,  in 
Samoa  (Atheo.  xv^  p.  672,  Casaubon) ;  and  Strabo  informs 
us  that  they  once  inhabited,  tc^ether  with  the  Carians,  the 
whole  of  Ionia  (vii.,  p.  331). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  numerous  traditions  respecting 
them  in  the  north  of  Greece  we  find  no  connection  between 
them  and  the  Carians.  According  to  A'risiotle  (quoted  by 
Strabo,  Tii,,p.  322),  they  inhabited  parts  of  Aoamania, 
Atolia,  (^untiau  I«ocris, '  Laucas,  and  BoBotia.  In  the 
south  of  Greece  we  a^ia  meet  with  the  same  confiision  in 
the  traditions  of  Megara  respecting  tlie  Lel^es  and  Ca- 
rians. Car  is  saitl  to  have  been  one  of  the  vaoat  antient 
kings  of  Megara,  and' to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  royal 
power,  after  the  kipse  of  twelve  generations,  by  Lelex,  a 
foreisner  from  E^pt.  (Paus..  i.  39,  $  4,  5.)  Fylua,  the 
grandson  of  this  Lelex,  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  of  Me- 

farian  Leleges  into  Meteenia,  where  he  founded  tne  city  of 
'ylus.  (Pans.,  iv.  36,  (  1.)  The  lAcedcemonian  tradition^ 
on  the  contrary,  represent  the  Leleges  as  the  origin^  inha- 
bitants of  Laconica.  (Paus.,  iii.  1  $  1.) 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  tkom  the  numerous  traditions 
on  the  subject,  that  the  LelegM  were  in  some  manner 
closely  oonuected  with  the  Canans ;  though  it  seems  im- 
probable that  they  were,  according  to  Hetwotu^  the  same 
people.  The  Carians  are  viMversal^  represented  as  a  people 
of  Asiatic  origin ;  while  the  principal  and  apparently  ear- 
liest settlements  of  the  Leleges  were  on  the  continent  of 
Greece.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Megarian  tradi- 
tion mentioned  above,  the  Leleges  are  nowhwe  represented 
as  foreign  settlers.  If  we  might  venture  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  such  a  doubtful  subject,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
regard  the  Leleges  as  a  people  of  Pela^an  race,  a  por- 
tion of  whom  emigrated,  at  a  very  early  period,  from 
the  continent  of  weece  to  the  isUnda  of  the  JBgean 
Saa,  where  they  became  connected  wiUi  the  Carians,  and 
subsequentlyjoined  them  in  their  descent  upon  Asia  Minor. 

(Kruse's  Hello*;  Wachsmuth's  Hittoneal  AniiqmiUt 
Hf  the  Greek* ;  Thirlwall's  Hittory  qf  Greece  ;  Philoiogicat 
Muaeum,  No.  1,  art.  'AnciBus.*) 

LELY,  SIR  PETER  (or  Peter  Vander  Faes),  was  bom 
in  1617,  at  Soest  in  Westphalia.  He  was  placed,  at  what 
age  does  not  appear,  under  Peter  Orebber  at  Haarlem,  an 
artist  of  considerable  merit,  whose  school  was  in  high  esteem. 
Lely  continued  two  years  with  him.   He  acquired  great  re- 

Eutation  by  his  portraits,  and  was  appointed  state  painter  to 
.ing  Charles  11.,  who  probably  became  acquainted  with 
aim  when  ha  was  in  Holland.  He  is  especially  eminent 
fiu  his  talent  in  giving  a  pleasing  representation  of 
ftmale  beauty.  His  pencil  was  lq[ht  and  delicate,  his 
eoburing  very  beantinil,  the  tone  wann.  clear,  and  ftill, 
and  his  execution  often  spirited.  The  airs  of  his  beads 
and  his  figures  are  pleasing  and  graceful,  and  the  attitudes 
easv  and  unaffected.  The  hands  of  his  figures  are  painted 
with  remarkable  care  and  delicacy.  His  oraperies  are  ar- 
ranged, with  an  appearance  of  n^l^ence,  in  broad  folds.  He 
sometimes  gave  bis  pictures  a  landscape  background  in  a 
Btyle  peculiarly  calculated  to  give  relief  to  his  figures.  He 
ocnisionally  painted  historical  pictures,  one  of  the  best  of 
which  is  a  representation  of  S  usaonab  and  the  Elders,  at  Bur- 
leigh House.  His  most  celebrated  performanee  is  the  series 
of  portraits  ttf  the  beauties  of  the  Court  of  Kit^  Charles  IL, 
preserved  at  Hampton  Court  Lely  ftioally  excelled  as  a 
enyoa  paintor,  and  his  portraits  in  that  style  are  esteemed 
e<iual,  snd  by  some  are  preferred,  to  his  paintings  in  oil.  He 
died  in  England  in  I6B0,  at  the  age  of  63. 

I^MAJ?  LAKE,  JUmdrau  LaaUt  Lake  cf  Geneva, 
Genfer$ee  (German^  one  of  the  lat^est  lakes  in  Europe, 
extends  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  from  east  to  west  between 
°wiizerlani*  and  Savoy.  Its  northern  or  convex  bank. 
vl>ieh  form  J  an  aio  of  about  53  miles  in  length,  not  reckoning 
P.  C  N%  840. 


the  sinuosities,  be>ongs  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud,  and 
the  southern  or  concave  side,  ftnrming  an  arc  of  46  miles, 
belongs  for  the  greater  part  to  Savoy,  the  canton  of  Geneva 
possessing  about  eight  miles  of  it  at  the  south-western,  and 
the  canton  of  Valais  fbur  miles  of  it  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly,  being  between 
eight  and  nine  miles  in  the  middle,  four  miles  towards  the 
eastern  extremity  between  Vevay  and  St.  Gingouph,'  three 
miles  in  its  western  part  opposite  Nyon.  after  which  it  be- 
comes narrower  and  narrower,  being  reduced  to  one  mile 
just  before  reaching  Geneva.  This  narrow  part,  which  is 
about  14  miles  in  length  from  Nyon  to  Greneva,  is  called 
the  little  Inke.  and  more  especially  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
The  greatest  depth  of  the  Leman,  below  the  clifl^  of 
Meillerie  on  the  coast  of  Savoy,  is  nearly  1000 feet;  it  is  S0(> 
feet  deep  near  the  castle  of  Chillon,  on  the  opposite  coast, 
and  from  600  to  300  feet  in  other  places.  The  lake  seldom, 
if  ever,  freezes;  the  temperature  of  its  water  below  150 
feet  depth  is  41°  of  Fahrenheit,  Its  surface  is  lliO  feet 
above  tne  sea,  but  in  summer  it  rises  sometimes  horn  six  to 
eight  feet  higher,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
Alps.  The  water  reflects  a  bright  asure  tinge  like  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea*  ^le  Khone,  coming  fVom  tho 
Valais.  enters  the  lake  at  its  south-east  extremity,  where 
the  waters  of  the  river  are  muddy  coloured ;  and  it  issues 
out  of  it  again  at  Geneva  at  the  south-west  extremity, 
where  its  waters  assume  a  deep  blue  tinge.  Ilie  other  rivers 
that  enter  the  lake  are,  1,  the  Dcanse  on  the  Savoy  side^ 
coming  bom  the  Alps  of  Faucig^ny ;  2,  the  Venc^,  on  the 
northern  or  Swiss  side,  which  nses  in  the  Jura  and  enters 
the  lake  between  Morge  and  Lausanne ;  3,  the  Vevayse,  a 
mountain-torrent,  which  rises  in  the  canton  of  Freyhurg,and 
enters  the  lake  near  Vevay.  Though  the  Leman  lake  does 
not  abound  so  much  with  fish  as  most  of  the  other  Swiss 
lakes,  still  it  aflbrds  some  very  fine  and  large  sorts,  espe- 
cially trouts,  pike,  carp,  perch,  and  a  species  called. *omUa 
chevalier,*  which  is  mucn  esteemed.  The  east  and  north- 
east winds  are  the  most  violent  on  this  lake,  and  when  they 
blow  fresh  for  some  time  the  waves  rise  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  resembles  an  agi- 
tated sea.  The  most  dangerous  wind  is  the  Bomand,  at 
south  wind,  which  blows  in  sudden  gusts  fh}m  the  moun- 
tains of  Savoy.  The  traffic-boats  are  few  and  clumsily 
built,  and  cannot  stay  out  in  bad  weather,  A  regular 
communication  has  been  established  for  some  years  all 
along  tlie  northern  coast  from  ViUeneuve  to  Geneva  by 
means  of  two  steam-boats,  the  Leman  and  the  Winkelrie^ 
which  plv  every  day  in  opposite  directions.  The  scenery 
around  tnts  lake  hu  been  always  a  sulyeet  of  admiration 
to  travellers.  The  mountains  of  the  Chablais,  bdng  a 
lower  offset  of  the  Alps,  rise  dark  and  abrupt  along  the 
southern  shore,  some  of  their  summits  being  5000  feet 
above  the  lake,  and  beyond  them,  through  their  openings, 
the  spectator  from  several  points  of  the  Swiss  coast  sees 
the  higher  Alps  of  Faucigny  and  Mont  Blanc  itself  covered 
with  perpetuu  snow.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake 
presents  the  wild  and  imposing  scenery  of  the  narrow  deep 
entrance  into  the  Valais  between  the  lofty  eroups  of  the 
Dent  de  Morcle  and  Dent  du  Midi,  between  8000  and  9000 
ffeet  high  above  the  lake,  while  the  northern  or  Swiss  coast 
dispUys  a  mi^er  and  more  cheering  landscape  of  hills 
rismg,  in  the  fbrm  of  ui  amphitheatre,  covered  with  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  and  studded  with  nnmnous  towns  and 
villages  having  all  the  appearance  of  oomlbrt  and  industry. 

(Leresche,  Dietiommrit  Giograpkique  d9  h  &mim.) 
[Lakbs.1 

LEM6ERG,  one  of  the  nineteen  circles  of  the  Austrian 
kingdom  of  Galicio,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
country.  The  area  is  variously  stated  by  different  authors ; 
975  square  miles  is  probably  near  the  truth.  The  popula- 
tion, by  the  census  of  1826.  vras  166,1 16 ;  and  as  it  appears 
fVom  the  census  that  the  increase  had  been  10,000  in  four 
years,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  population'  would  now 
(1838)  probably  approadi  200,000,  but  for  the  ravages  of  the 
nhcdoca  in  1831..  xhe  fkce  of  the  country  is  undulating,  but 
without  any  hi^h  mountains.  To  the  west  of  the  dty  of 
Lemberg  there  is  a  range  (tf  low  hills,  and  woods  are  com- 
mon. The  soil  is  san^,  stcny,  and  in  parts  swamf^  and 
unproductive. 

LEMBERG,  the  capital  both  of  the  circle  and  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Galicia,  lies  in  49"  52'  N.  lat.  and  24"  E. 
long.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  which  winds  round 
an  alluvial  sand-hill,  and  there  gradiudly  expande  intet^ 
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pUm.  Tbe  situation  ii  pleasant,  but  not  Buited  to  a  great 
eity,  there  beinff  no  river,  and  only  a  small  stream,  the 
Fettev,  which  u  drv  in  summer.  The  city  is  868  feet 
above  the  level  of  toe  sea.  Wlien  Lemberjr  belonged  to 
Poland  it  was  a  very  ill-built  place,  oonsisUng  chiefly  of 
wooden  houses ;  but  it  bos  been  extremely  improved  smce 
it  came  into  the  posseBuon  of  Austria.  There  are  now  many 
hiiTidtiniv*  buildings,  broad  itraiflfat  Btreeti,  and  lofty  houses 
Imilt  of  freestone,  which,  with  ttie  cupolas  and  steeples  of 
tha  oathednJi  and  ehuiohea,  give  tbe  city,  especially  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  an  air  of  grandeur.  The  city  was 
iSxrmerly  strongly  fortified,  and  made  a  successful  defence  in 
1666  against  the  Russians,  and  in  1672  against  the  Turks 
(to  whom  it  however  paid  80.000  dollars  to  raise  tbe  siege). 
In  1704  Charles  Xll.  of  Sweden  took  it  by  storm;  after 
which  the  fortiScations  were  not  kept  in  a  state  of  defence 
and  under  Joseph  II.  they  were  pulled  down,  and  low  ram- 
parts erected  instead,  which  are  planted  with  trees  and  laid 
out  in  public  walks.  The  compass  of  the  city  is  small,  and 
tbe  lai^t  houses  are  in  the  four  suburbs.  There  are  in 
I^emberg  a  handsome  cathedral  ud  thirteen  other  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  an  Armenian  and  a  Greek  cathedral,  a 
Lutheran  diapel,  2  synagogues,  and  9  (formerly  3.^)  con- 
vents, namely,  of  Catholies,  4  of  monks  and  3  of  nuns,  one 
Anoeiuan  nunneiy,  and  l  convent  of  Greek  monks.  Be- 
sides being  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Arme- 
nian, and  Greek  archbishops,  of  tbe  Lutheran  super 
intendent,  and  a  chief  Rabbi,  of  the  Governor- General 
(the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Este),  and  all  tbe  chief 
military  and  civil  authorities  of  tbe  kingdom.  Lemberg  has 
a  university,  two  gymnasia,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  (freek 
Catholic  theolo^cal  seminary,  and  numerous  schools  of 
Various  kinds,  with  many  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  other 
charitable  institutions.  Tbe  manufisctures  have  become 
much  mora  extensive  and  important  within  these  few  years 
than  they  fyrmerW  were.  I^berg  is  the  most  important 
traffing  town  in  Cnlieia  after  Brody.  Tbe  commission  trade 
ii  very  extensive,  and  an  immense  amount  of  business  is  done 
at  the  annual  fkir,  commencing  on  the  6th  January,  and  in 
the  six  weeks  beginning  on  the  1 4th  January,  which  is  called 
the  'contract  time,'  whea  tbe  nobility  of  Galicia  and  a  vast 
concourse  of  strangers.  Christians  and  Jews,  resort  to  this 
place.  The  popu&tion,  without  the  military  and  the 
stran^rs,  was,  in  1 836,  52,202  according  to  Mr.  Rohrer 
{StatMtik  det  Oetterreichitchen  Kaiserthums),  and  he  thinks 
that,  withthe  military,  the  foreign  students,  and  the  numer- 
ous strangers,  it  may  be  estimated  at  60,000^  of  whom  above 
S0,000  are  Jews. 

LSHGO.  [LtPFX-DxTHOLD.] 

LEMMA  (Xq;(>M,  literally  '  a  thing  taken  or  aisumed'), 
a  preparatory  proposition  borrowed  from  another  subject, 
or  from  another  part  of  the  same  subject,  and  intra* 
dueed  at  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  indispensable. 
Thus,  if  in  a  treatise  on  mechanics  it  becnne  necessary 
to  prove  certain  propositions  of  geometry,  those  propositions 
are  lemmas.  Many  writers  use  the  term  as  if  it  applied  to 
any  necessary  preliminary  proposition :  thus  the  seventh  of 
tbe  first  book  of  Euclid  is  with  them  a  lemma  to  the  eighth. 
But  this  destroys  tbe  peculiar  and  antient  signiftc^on  of 
the  term,  which  it  is  desirable  to  retain,  or  else  to  avoid 
the  word  altogether. 

LEMMING.  [HuBiDx.] 

LBMNIAN  EARTH.  Occurs  in  the  Isle  of  Lemnos, 
"Whence  its  name.  It  is  fiiund  massive.  Fracture  earthy. 
Dull.  Has  a  meagre  feeL  Soft.  O^ua.  CtAaai  grey- 
ish or  yellowish  white.  FUls  to  piecM  when  put  into 
water.  It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  under  the  name 
tfCTsrra  Sigillata, 

According  to  Kl^mth  it  consiats  of— 

.  66*0 
.  14*fi 
6*0 
3-5 
8-5 
\i 

100*0 

LEMNISCATA.  a  curve  (first  noticed  by  James  Ber^ 
noulli)  having  the  form  of  an  8,  but  with  ttw  upper  and 
lower  parts  perfectly  symmetrical.  It  is  ibo  locus  of  the 
point  in  which  a  tangent  to  an  equilateral  hyperbola  meets 
the  perpendicular  on  it  drawn  from  the  centre.  If  Oie 
nuAioa  «f  tlu  bTperbola  be  aP-^^Mtf,  that  of  theknmii- 
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Traces  of  limcv  magneui^  and  loiB 


eata  referred  to  the  same  axes  is  y*),  and 

its  polar  equation  is  r*=r(^  oos.  29.  If  the  hyperbola  be  not 
equilateral,  and  its  major  and  minor  eemi-axes  be  a  and  6, 
the  locus  above  Ascribed  is  still  a  curve  of  th«  same  tana ; 
and  if 

be  the  equation  of  tha  hypeAola,  that  of  tlie  saw  lemnia- 
oata  is  ' 

(j^+//=:(^ir«-6«y«. 

A  great  many  different  curves  might  be  assigned,  having 
the  same  form :  an  instance  is  y*=mx*  (e^~-^^). 

(Peacock's  Examples,^. ;  Legendre,  Bxerdees  At  Cal- 
cul  Integral.} 

LEMNOS,  one  of  tbe  northern  islands  of  the  ^geon 
Sea,  situated  nearly  half-wav  between  Mount  Athos  and 
the  entrance  of  tbe  Dardanelles,  and  about  22  miles  south- 
west of  Imbros.  Its  area  is  about  147  square  miles,  and  its 
population  6000,  all  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Turkish  garrison  and  governor,  who  resides  in  the  casde 
above  the  head  town  or  village  (rf  Uie  isbind.  Tbe  modem 
(Greeks  call  both  the  island  and  Gte  town  Stalimene.  The 
snrfoee  is  hilly,  but  tbe  bills  are  not  very  high ;  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  island,  which  is  more  fertile  uian  the  east- 
em,  produces  wine  and  corn,  hemp  and  flax,  and  fimita, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  timber  trees  and  in  wood  for  ftiel.  The 
principal  harbour,  called  Sant  Antonio,  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  island,  is  lai^  and  safe,  and  might  be  a  useful 
station  for  a  squadron  in  those  seas.  The  Russian  fleet,  in 
1770,  after  burning  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Tschesm^.  sailed 
to  Lemnos,  and  landed  troops  on  the  island  to  besiege  the 
castle,  when  Hassan  Bey,  afterwards  known  as  Capudan 
Paeha,  conceived  the  bold  scheme  of  driving  them  out  of  the 
island.  He  embarked  at  Tenedos,  with  aliont  3000  vcdmr 
teers,  in  boats,  landed  on  the  island  of  Lemnos  nnperomved 
by  the  Russians,  surprised  their  cam|i,  and  drove  them  in 
confusion  to  their  ships,  which  finmediatoly  wei^wd  ant^ur 
and  sailed,  leaving  Hassan  and  his  raw  volanteers  masters 
of  the  field. 

Lemnos  is  known,  in  antient  mythology,  as  tbe  spot  on 
which  Vulcan  fell  after  being  hurled  down  from  heaven, 
and  where  he  established  his  forges.  A  volcano  which 
once  was  burning  on  the  island  may  have  afforded  ground 
for  the  fable.  A  story  is  also  recoraed  by  Herodotus  and 
other  antient  writers,  of  the  women  of  Lemnos  having 
murdered  all  the  men,  except  their  king  Tboas,  who  was 
concealed  by  bis  daughter  Hypsipyle.  The  Pelasgi,  being 
driven  out  of  Attica,  are  said  to  have  taken  possession  of 
Lemnos ;  and  it  ia  also  said  that,  having  stolen  some  Athe- 
nian women,  and  carried  them  to  the  island,  the  children  of 
these  women  despised  thdr  half-brethren,  born  of  Pelasgian 
women;  in  consequence  of  whieb,  the  Pelssgians  took  the 
resolution  of  murdering  both  Uiie  Athenian  wom«i  and 
their  children.  In  eons^uence  of  these  atrocities,  Lemnos 
had  a  bad  name  among  the  antient  Greeks.  The  Athe- 
nians, led  byMiltiades.  took  Lemnos  after  their  conquest  of 
the  Cbersonesus.  (Herod.,  vi.  140.)  A  labyrinth  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (Hist.  I^at^  xxxvi.  19)  as  having  existed  on  tbe 
island,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  Crete,  adorned  with  150 
columns,  and  with  gates  so  well  poised  that  a  child  oonld 
throw  them  open.  Pliny  says  that  it  was  constructed  by 
three  native  architects,  whose  names  he  mentions,  and  that 
remains  of  it  existed  in  his  time.  Lemnos  had  two  towns, 
Hepbsstina  and  Myrina;  the  present  castle  is  supposed 
to  be  on  tbe  site  of  the  latter. 

Tbe  '  terra  sigillata '  of  Lemnos  [Lbhnian  Eaxth]  it  a 
kind  of  eartby  substance,  which  was  once,  and  is  still  sup- 
posed by  Greeks  and  Turks  to  have  wonderftil  medicinal 
properties.  It  is  dug  out  of  a  hill  in  the  island,  with  great 
ceremony,  and  at  particular  times,  in  presence  of  the  Turk- 
ish Sandjak,  or  governor,  and  the  Greek  clergy,  and  is 
shaped  into  little  balls,  stamped  with  the  governor's  seal. 
The  governor  makes  a  traffic  of  it,  and  sends  it  to  Constan- 
tinople and  other  plooes.  It  is  also  used  for  tanning  lea- 
ther. (Herod.,  vi.  137,  &c. ;  Cboiseul  Giouffier,  Voyage*  en 
Grice;  Dapper,  DUeription  du  lelee  de  FAr^mel.) 

LEMON.  [Citrus./ 

LEMONS,  ACID  <)P.  [Citric  Acid.] 

LEMONS,  SALT  OF.  [Oxalic  Acin.] 

LEMU'RIDA.  LinnsuB,  in  bis  '  CharactotesMamma* 
lium,*  defines  Lemur,  the  third  eanua  of  his  Primates,  thus : 
*I>entM  primoM  infohorai  fi/  IxkiM  body  oft  Um  ivork 
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(%t#.  Nki.)  He  ^IiBufarixei  the  geniiu  u  follon :— Upper 
ineiiion«.pniiiores)  4;  the  intmnediate  ones  remote;  lower 
ineison  6,  loDgN.  pn>miaeat  (ponecti),  compressed,  paratlel, 
and  aTproximste.  Canines  (laniani)  solitary,  approximate. 
Mola-s  numerous  (plures).  sublobate,  the  anterior  ones 
longsr  and  more  acuta.  The  genua  consists  of  the  Lemvres 
tartigradus,  Mongoz,  Macaco,  CattOf  and  volant.  To 
thiae  qpecies  Gmuin  added  Jndri,  fistio,  Catta,  murinut, 
b0otor,  and  Imiger. 

CuTier  remarls  that  the  Mahis  (Lemur,  Linn.)  compre- 
hend, according  to  Linnnus,  all  the  quadnanana  which 
have^  in  the  one  at  the  other  jaw,  inoisors  which  differ  in 
niimber  from  fear,  or  are  at  least  otherwise  directed  than  in 
the  Monkejrs  iSingM).  This  negative  character.  Caviar 
observes,  could  not  fail  of  embracinff  considerably  diff'erent 
beings,  and  did  not  even  collect  all  those  which  ought  to  be 
He  goes  on  to  notice  that  M.  Geoffroy  nas  esta- 
blished in  this  genus  many  divisions  much  better  characteF- 
ized.  These  animals  have  all  the  four  thumbs  well 
developed  and  opposable,  and  the  first  hind  finger  or  toe 
armed  with  a  pointed  and  railed  nail  or  olaw,  whitet  all  the 
other  nails  are  flat  Tlieir  ftir  is  woolly ;  their  teeth  begin 
to  exhibit  pointed  tuberdea  fitting  into  each  other  (engrenant 
lea  una  dans  lea  autresX  aa  in  the  Inteetivora.  The  ioUoving 
groups  are  adopted  by  Cuvier : — 
1.  The  Makis,  or  Macaueos,  properly  lo  called,  Lmnr, 
8.  The  Indria,  Lichattotm,  Illiger. 

3.  The  Loria  group  (Slow  lemurs,  Stmopc,  Ill^iarX 

4.  The  GalagoB,  Oiolienu*,  Illiger. 

5.  The  Tarsiers,  Tar»iu». 

Mr.  Gray  arranges  the  Lemurida  as  the  third .  fiunily 
iQuadrupeaoid)  of  the  order  iVuno^  Linn,,  and  ha  tbm 
eharacterizes  the&mily:— 

Gitndeis  6—6  above,  3—5  below:  nostrils  terminal ;  ex- 
tremities free;  first  finger  of  the  hind  fbet  armed  with 
recurved  claws. 

+  Head  long ;  grinders  blunt 

1.  Lemtmna:  genus  Lemur,  Linn.  2.  Lichanotina.- 
geneca  Jttdris,  LaSp..  LidwnoHa  (Lichanotu^,  111. 

tt  Head  round. 
3.  Loridina  ;  genera  Lortr,  Geofll,  Njfl^cebue  (Nyetioe- 
bus),  Geo£  4,  GtUagonina :  genera  OtoHemu  (Otoltcnug), 
lUiCS,  Gaiago,  Adams,  ChdrogaUM  (Chein^;aleu>),  GedT. 
5.  Tareina!  genus  Tarrim.  6.  Cfmromna:  genus  Chrir 
romye,  Cuv. 

ilr.  Swainson  makes  the  LemurieUB  his  third  fiunily  ot 
QunfrwiMna,  with  the  following  characters:— 
Form  approaching  that  of  quadrupeds;  cutting  teeth 

J  or-;  canine  j^Ti-JgnntwWj^j  or  ^3^,  obtusely  tu- 
bercular; head  Itmg,  triangular;  nostrils  terminal;  ean 
generally  concealed,  vei?  smalL 

The  foUo^ng  genera  are  comprised  by  the  author  last 
mentioned  under  this  family :  Lemur,  Linn.,  Indrit,  Lac^p., 
lichanotut.  III.,  Scarteg,  Sw..  Stenops,  HI.,  Otolicnus, 
GeofE,  Cephalopacfws  (Tarsius  Banoanus,  Horsf.),  Taraiut, 
Storr.,  Aotes,  Humh.,  Galeopithecw,  Pallas,  Cheirogaleua, 
Geoff. 

The  author  of  *  The  Natural  History  of  Monkeys,  Le- 
murs, and  Opossums,' *  divides  the  Mammals  with  opposable 
thumbs  into  three  sections,  like  Storr;  and  the  author's  ar^ 
raneement  is  almost  the  same,  differing  only  in  the  removal 
of  the  Simtada  or  Protimi<»,  as  Storr  ealb  them,  ftom  the 
second  to  the  th^  section  in  consequence  of  observations 
made  since  Bton*s  time.  The  author  observes  that  the 
coincidence  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  ar- 
Rn»ment  of  Storr  was  unknown  to  him  till  long  after  the 
publioation  of  his  own  views.  [Chbikopbdb,  vol.  vii.]  The 
utthor  makes  his  second  section  of  Cheiropeds  consist  of  the 
Quadrumana,  or  those  which  have  opposable  thumbs  on  both 
fi>re  and  hind  hands ;  and  he  divides  the  section  into  two 
subdivisions,  the  first  eonsisting  of  the  Simieg  (with  an- 
tliropoid  teeth),  and  the  second  of  the  LemuruUe  (with 
Abnormal  teeth).  The  genera  arranged  by  him  under  this 
Is^t  subdivision  are  Lichanotuf,  Propitheeue,  Lemur,  OtoUc- 
Aw,  Cheirogaleua,  Stenopst  Tareiut,  Ckeir<my8»  and 
Oaleopitheetu. 

Mr.  Gray's  subfiunily  Lmmrina  conUdns  the  true  Lonnrs 
wHaoauooa. 

Tbe  genna  Lemur  properly  so  oslled  is  thus  cbarae- 
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terized:- Dental  formula:  — Incisors'-;  canines  1^; 

molars  =  3S. 

4—4 

M.  Geoffroy  maintains  that  the  number  of  incisors  in 
both  jawB  is  equal,  coinciding  with  the  number  in  the 
Monkeys,  the  -two  outermost  of  the  six,  which  are  larger 
than  tbe  rest  being,  according  to  him,  thetroe  canines; 
while  the  teeth  commonly  called  canines  are,  in  his  opinioi^ 
only  the  first  series  of  molars.  *  This  coiyecture,'  says  Mr. 
Bennett  *  unquestionably  derives  considerable  strength 
firom  the  fact  that  when  the  animal  closes  its  mouth  the 
supposed  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  pass  behind  those  of  the 
upper,  a  position  directly  contrary  to  that  which  they  uni- 
formly assume  in  every  other  animal  tlut  is  flunished  with 
that  kind  of  teeth.* 


TosthorLBnar,  «ii«thtii«ii*4ifadl>isaTthuiutan.  (F.  Onlar.) 

The  muude  is  very  pointed,  the  tail  very  long,  the  fiir 
woolly  and  soft,  and  there  are  two  pectoral  mammtf.  The 
structure  of  the  hands  and  nails  is  mentioned  ahore,  (Ga- 
vier*8  description  of  the  HakisO 

Gfa>graphieal  IHstribution  and  Habit».—*T)M  vrfaoleof 
the  genus  thus  characterized,'  writes  Hr.  Bennett  in  his 
*  Tower  Menagerie,* '  are  natives  of  Madagascar,  and  of  two  or 
three  of  the  smaller  islands  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  They 
appear  to  ofMnipy  in  that  remarkable  and  very  imperfecthr 
known  country  the  place  of  the  Monkeys,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  detected  within  its  precincts.  They  are  said 
to  live  in  numerous  troops  upon  the  trees,  and  to  feed  upon 
fruits  and  insects ;  but  their  habits  in  a  slate  of  nature  mive 
not  yet  been  observed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us 
to  form  any  clear  idea  of  their  mode  of  existence.  In  capti- 
vity they  are  particularly  tame  and  good-tempered,  ibna  of 
being  noticed,  delighting  in  motion,  and  leaping  with  sur- 
prisine  agility.  They  are  however  in  some  degree  nocturnal, 
and  wnen  undisturbed  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
day  in  sleep.  If  alone,  they  roll  themselves  up  in  the  form 
of  a  ball,  and  wind  their  long  tail  in  a  very  curious  manner 
round  their  body,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
themselves  warm,  for  they  are  naturally  chuly,  and  delight 
in  basking  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  in  creeping  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  fire.  When  twoof  them areconfined  together, 
they  interlace  their  limbs  and  tails  after  a  singular  fashion, 
and,  placing  their  heads  in  such  a  position  as  that  each  may, 
if  disturbed,  see  what  is  going  on  behind  the  other's  baclt» 
ftU  eomfortably  asleep.' 

There  are  several  species,  and  sll  that  we  have  seen, 
some  of  than  very  beaotifiil,  and  exhibited  in  tbe  Zoolugir 
cal  Soeiety's  Gelleetfam  at  the  Regent's  Park,  have  been 
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We  wlmt  u  an  example  the  ff^U  Fronted  lemur. 
Lemur  albifrms, 

Deierij3tion.—Fur  ruddy  or  bronzed-grey  above,  whitish 
below;  mo/ff  with  the  front  'tihiVe^  female  with  the  enme 
part  of  a  deep  groy  and  a  black  longitudinal  line  on  the  top 
tit  the  head.  M.  LesDon  remarks  (hat  the  female  i«  the 
Jlofti  dCAf^ouan  of  H.  Geoffioy  fib  Hilairc^  aoA  the  Maki 
aux  pied*  ^twea  of  tiriuon.* 

The  bounding  elaaticity  of  this  species,  when  familiar  and 
quite  atitsease,  is  wonderful.  It  pitches,  aiteraleapof  many 
yards,  so  lightly  as  hardly  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  ear 
when  it  alights.  If  it  take  a  leap  from  a  table  to  the  back  of 
a  distant  chair,  or  even  to  the  upper  angle  of  an  open  door,  it 
never  misses  its  hold.  Under  the  pointi  of  the  fing^  are 
elastic  cushions,  which  no  doubt  aiiiet  it  in  performing 
these  feats.  It  is  a  my  afiectiHiate  animal  and  a  most 
amusing  companion.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  in- 
dulge in  an  account  of  one  which  we  kept,  and  which  was 
aufltered  to  go  at  large.  When  tired  with  playing  about 
in  the  evening,  its  favourite  perch  was  on  the  instep  of  the 
uppermoHt  leg  of  his  master,  as  he  sat  cross-legged  before 
the  Are.  Having  obtained  leave,  he  used  to  take  bis  seat, 
wrap  bis  boa-like  tail  round  his  bboulders  and  back,  and 
ei^joy  his  nap. 


IfSnutY  ilbtftoBs. 

Mr.  Bennett  characterized  generically,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  lai^'aa  iZoal.  Proc^  1830-31),  a 
Lemuridous  species,  which  he  states  to  be  probably  the 
animal  nuticed  and  imperfectly  represented  by  Bosman 
under  the  name  of  Potto.  Mr.  Bennett  names  the  animal 
Perodietut  Geoffroyi,  and  gives  as  synonyms  Initio,  Bos- 
man ;  Lemvr  Potto,  Gmel. ;  Nycticelnis  Potto,  Geoff.;  and 
Galago  Guinneensis,  Desm.  [Perodictus.]  The  same 
zoologist  {Zool.  Proc,  1833)  called  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety to  a  Black  Lemur  (Lemur  niser,  Geoff.)  in  ihe  So- 
ciety's menagerie,  expressini;  his  belief  that  it  was  the  first 
individual  of  the  species  which  had  fallen  under  the  obser- 
vation of  zoologists  since  the  days  of  Edwards,  the  original 
describer;  who  saw  and  figured  one  which  was  living  in  1 766 
in  London,  and  whose  description  and  figure  were  up  to 
1833  the  only  proofii  oT  the  existence  of  such  an  animal. 
Mr.  Bennett  added  that  the  Btaek  Lemw  is  the  type  of  the 
Z^ur  Macaco,  Linn.;  and  that  the  Vari,  to  w-hlcb  the 
name  of  Lemur  Macaco  has  been  applied  by  modem  au- 
thors, is  given  by  Linnrous  as  Var.  d.  of  that  species. 
Custom  having  however  transferred  the  specific  name  to 
the  variety,  Mr.  Bennett  deemed  it  better  to  acquiesce 
in  the  use  which  has  obtained,  leaving  to  the  Vari  the 
name  of  Lemur  Macaoo,  and  to  the  ^Mcft  Lmur  that  of 

I  *  M.  F.CaTler  retUTk  u  kooodnlTe  proof  of  the  UentitTof  Omm  loppowd 
Affanut  ipflde*  thM  a  mate  Znmr  aliijnmt  ud  *  Anwlo  or  Uw  tiMwIlaa  JVoAi 
^AKjaMm.  oooSiwd  In      Puii  BwnMtiTiai  vroiuad  Ur.  Mao  Ltty 

aom  tima  dtiM  cxUbtted  at  a  niMtias  oT  the  Unneon  Sodely  a  Lanw,  wjtC 
•11  Uw  al«raal  charaeten  of  ccdour  aappocMl  bv  M-  F-  CuTier  to  b«  peculiar 
Id  Iha  male,  which  wu  nntded  a*  »  fcmale.  a«  Mr  Beanea  obHru. 

(•  QaidoM  and  tUofuia  ottht  Zoolcffjod  Sodety'),  th«ra  to  a  pcMdbUhv^ 
mne  «mr  nqr  h>n  aaoamd  In  elMJBton^to^fe^  flf  lb«  mi  iMu 


Lemurmger,  Ifr.Beonett also (/6^„p. lOS) cbi|iactenied 
a  new  specieB  as  Lemur  ru^rone. 

Those  Bub&milies  and  genera  which  belong  to  tlie  group 
in  its  most  extensive  sense  will  be  noticed  under  thei;  proper 
titles,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit.  The  genera  Ga- 
lago and  Nycticebut  will  be  treated  of  under  the  titles 
of  Otolicnub  and  fiTXNOPa. 

Of  Ckeu^aieue  but  little  is  known,  and  of  its  dentitigo. 
at  present,  nothing.  M  Geoflroy  characterized  the  geaua 
from  the  drawings  and  MS.  of  Commerson. 

Generic  Character.— Head  rouad;  nose  and  muzzle  shon; 
whnkors  long ;  eyes  large  and  prominent ;  ears  short  anC 
oval;  tail  long,  full  (touffue),  oylindrical,  and  curled  (en- 
roul^e);  nails  of  the  thumbs  flat,. and  all  the  other  nails 
subulate ;  fur  short 

This  genuB  li  considered  by  many  to  be  donbtful,  though 
three  speeieB  are  raeonled,  which  we  shall  presenUy  men- 
tion. M.  Desmarest  only  admits  tiiem  into  his  *Mamma- 
lofiie'  in  a  note. 

The  tliree  species  mentioned  in  Commerson's  manuscript 
cotes  are  Cheirogaleus  major,  Ckeirogaleui  mediue,  and 
CAeirogaleus  minor,  all  from  Madagascar.  M.  Geoffrey 
thinks  that  the  specieK  last  named  is  Gaiago  Madagae- 
eariemie. 

LENA,  River.  [Siberia] 

L'ENCLOS,  NINON  DE.  was  born  in  1618,  of  a  noble 
though  not  very  rich  family  of  Touraine.  Her  mother 
wished  to  make  her  a  nun.  but  her  father,  who  was  a  man 
of  pleasure,  directed  his  daughter's  ideas  in  a  very  different 
course,  giving  her  very  loose  Dotions  of  morality,  and 
preparing  her  to  be,  what  she  becaine  in  reality,  a  de- 
votee to  sensual  gratification.  She  lost  both  her  parents 
at  an  early  age,  and  finding  herself  her  own  mistress,  with 
a  moderate  independence,  she  fixed  her  residence  at  Paris. 
Being  remarkably  handsome  and  graceful,  she  was  courted 
by  most  of  the  noblemen  and  wits  about  court,  was  very 
indulgent  to  all  whom  she  liked,  and  bad  a  numerous  and 
often  renewed  succession  of  favourites.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  perfectly  disinterested  in  her  amours,  being  herself 
above  want,  and  having  neither  ambition  nor  a  passion  for 
hoarding  money.  Such  was  the  tone  of  morality  in  France, 
in  that  age,  that  modest  women  courted  her  society,  which 
was  considered  a  model  of  el^ance  and  fashion ;  among 
otheni.  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Madame  de  Sully,  and  Ma- 
dame Searron,  aflerwarus  Madame  de  Maintenon,  often 
visited  hw.  Christina  of  Sweden,  during  her  residence  in 
France,  was  much  pleaxed  with  her  company,  and  wtslied 
to  attach  her  to  her  little  court ;  but  Mademoiselle  de 
I'EncloB  preferred  her  independence.  She  is  said  to  have 
retained  her  attractions  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  to  have 
been  the  object  of  a  violent  attachment  at  seventy.  She 
was  good-tempered  and  liberal,  wftty  and  accomplished. 
Some  of  her  letters  to  St.  Evremond,  which  are  found  in 
the  works  of  that  author,  and  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately in  the  *  Lettres  de  Femmes  C^l^bres,'  edited  by  L. 
Collin,  1805,  are  the  only  anthentio  memorials  of  her  pen ; 
other  works  have  been  attributed  to  her,  vUoh  are  apocry- 
phal.   She  died  in  Paris,  in  1706,  at  nineQr  years  of  u;e. 

LENNEP,  JOHN  DANIEL  VAN,  wasbom»t£eeu- 
warden,  in  the  province  of  Friesland  in  H<Alend,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1 724,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Fraueker. 
lu  1747  he  edited  a  Greek  poem  by  Colutbus,  which  was 
favourably  received  by  his  learned  contemporaries.  He  was 
elected  in  1752  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Groningen, 
and  after  remaining  there  fifteen  years,  was  appointed  to 
a  similar  professorship  at  Franeker.  He  died  the  6th  of 
February.  1771,  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe^  whither  he  had  gone 
for  the  benefit  of  bis  health. 

Lennep  is  principally  known  by  his  '  Etvmol(^icum  Lin- 
guae GrscsB,*^  which  was  published  after  ais  death,  by  his 
pupil  Scheide,  2  vols.  Sto.,  Utrech^  1 790 ;  it  was  reprinted 
m  one  volume  in  1 808,  under  the  superintendence  of  Nageh 
This  work  used  to  be  oonsidered  by  many  scholars  a  stand- 
ard book  on  Greek  etymology ;  but  sinoe  the  study  of 
etymology  has  been  pursued  on  sound  principles,  it  has  been 
justly  regarded  as  a  useless  book,  fUll  uf  errors  and  absur- 
dities. The  views  of  Lennep  on  etymology  in  general,  and 
especially  on  that  of  the  Greek  language,  are  given  in  a 
treatise  of  his  entitled  '  De  Analogia  Linguae  GraK^se,'  pub- 
lished by  Scheide,  in  the  *  Prselectiones  AcademiccB*  of 
Lennep  and  Valckenaer,  8vo,,  Ulrech^  1 790. 

Lennep  waa  eiuRwed  at  the  time  of  bis  death  in  editing 
tbeEpifitlea  of  Puala^is,  aud  translating  into  Latin  B^i- 
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lefs  M^ebmted  Dissertattons  oa  thou  XpistlaL  Hit*  wwk, 
together  with  the  translation  of  Bentley,  was  pnblisbed  in 
1777,'nndeT  the  superintendence  of  Valckenaer)  who  has 
given  in  the  {xefltce  a  brief  weount  of  the  lifb  and  wriliogs 

of  Lennmii, 

LENS  (Latin  foe '  a  small  beui*X  a  name  given  to  a  glass, 
or  othor  transparent  medium,  ground  with  two  sphehqd 
sorlbees  in  sneh  mannv  to  be  generfttad  by  the  nvolu- 
tino  of  one  or  other    the  ftUowing  flgura  about  the  axis 


(1)  is  plano-convex;  (2)  is' double-convex ;  when  the  radii 
are  equal  it  is  called  equi-convex,  and  when  one  radius  is 
6  times  the  other  it  is  called  a  crossed  lens ;  (3)  is  a  me- 
niscus ;  in  every  such  lens  the  concave  side  has  the  larger 
radiua;  (4)  is  plano-concave;  (5)  is  double  ooncave ;  (6)  is 
concavo-convex. 

We  sliall  not  here  enter  upon  the  laws  of  opHcs,  but  pre- 
aumins  them  known,  shall  collect  the  principal  AiRtK  and 
formuua  connected  with  the  passage  of  m  direct  petieil  of 
light,  that  is,  of  a  pencil  whose  rays  are  either  parallel  to 
the  axis,  or  converge  from  or  diverge  to  a  point  in  the  axis. 
We  ahall  follow  the  notation  (for  the  most  part)  and  fbr- 
mulee  of  Mr.  Goddington,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  the  Reflexion 
and  Refraction  of  Li^ht,'  Cambridge,  1829,  which  contains 
the  most  complete  investigation  of  the  subject  nhwh  we 
know  of ;  referring  to  the  work  itself  for  demonstration  and 
extension. 

The  following  figure  represents  the  passage  of  a  pencil  of 
light  with  panllel  rays  through  a  double-convex  lens.  The 
laya  are  not  all  refracted  to  a  point,  but  u«  tangents  to  a 
Cadstic,  which  has  a  ctisp  at  a  certain  point  F,  and  may  be 
considered  with  snffident  aeeoracy  as  a  nnall  portion  of  a 
semicubical  parabola.  If  however  the  aperture  of  the  lens 
be  no  eonaiderahto  portion  of  a  sphere,  which  is  always  the 
caaa  in  practice,  the  rays  which  paas  near  the  axis  are 
thrown  oo  thiek  about  the  point  ¥,  that  the  eflbet  is  an 


of  the  extremely  distant  point  fVom  which  the  rays 
come,  formed  at  F.  Thia  (for  parallel  rays)  is  called  tbe 
feona  of  the  glass,  and  its  dutanoe  from,  the  nearest  side  of 
the  lens  is  called  the  focal  distance.  The  longitudinal 
ahetratioa  of  a  ray  is  the  distance  Aom  the  focus  at  wtucli 
it  pasHs  throueh  the  axis,  and  the  latitudinal  aberration  is 
tbe  perpmdieular  distance  from  tbe  axis  at  which  it  pa»»ea 
through  a  perpendicular  drawn  through  the  focus.  Thus, 
in  (be  foUmrisg  ftgure.  FA  is  the  longitudinal,  and  FB  the 
latitttdteal  «lwnmlion  of  the  ny  FQ. 


— * 

 .p 

We  shall  first  state  the  method  of  finding  the  focal 
length  of  a  given  lens.  Let  fi  be  the  index  of  refraction,  or 
^  :  1  the  constant  proportion  which  the  sine  of  the  anglo  of 
incidence  bears  to  that  of  refraction  (which  for  plate-glass 
varies  from  1 '  500  to  1  *  540 ;  for  crown  glass,  from  i  ■  525  to 
I  -  563  ■  and  for  flint  glass  ftom  1  -  576  to  1*642) ;  and  let  R 
and  S  be  the  radii  of  the  two  sides  of  the  lens  with  their 
tigntt  while  r  and  <  are  tbe  numerical  values  of  these  radii 
iiMependentlv  of  their  signs.  Also  let  every  convex  surftoe 
he  considerea  as  having  a  positive  radius,  and  every  conoaro 
surfiM«  a  negative  one.  Let  F  be  the  focal  distance 
with  its  sign,  and  /  the  numerical  ralue  of  the  same.  It 
being  agreed  that  the  focal  distance  shall  be  positive  when 
parallel  rays  ore  made  to  converge,  and  nwative  when  they 
are  mode  todivei^thatis,  to  proceed  as  if  they  came  from 
a  point  on  the  same  side  of  the  glass  a*  that  on  which  they 


entered.  One  formula,  upon  these  supposiUons,  wdl  em- 
brace all  the  casesj  and  that  formula  ia 


on  the  tuppositiou  that  the  centnl  thickness  of  tbe  letu  is 
inconsiderable.  But  if  it  be  necessary  to  take  this  thick- 
ness into  acGonnt,  let  it  be  called  and  let  R  be  the  radius 
of  the  ude  at  which  the  li^t  enters :  then  either  find  F 
from 

or  oorreet  F.  as  found  fVom  the  preceding  formubt  by  sub- 
tneting  ftom  its  olgefy^etU  ^-alue 

iezli* 

F  bung  found  from  the  preceding :  the  result  is  loflkiently 
correct. 

The  focal  distance,  as  determined  from  the  first  formuh, 
is  tbe  same  whether  the  light  enter  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  the  correction  for  the  thickiuis  dependi^  as  we 
see,  upon  the  side  at  which  it  enters. 

The  application  of  these  formula  to  the  several  cases  it 
as  foUoWs:— We  write  tbe  distinctive  adjective  of  the 
lens  so  that  the  first  part  of  the  word  shall  denote  the 
part  at  which  light  first  enters ;  for  instancy  plano-oonvei^ 
or  oonvexo-plane,  according  as  the  light  fint  meets  the 
plane  or  convex  surface. 

(1).  Flano-<mtvex :  R  is  infinite,  S  =  «: 

^— S-.or/  =  — ■ 
(1).  ConoeiCo-iitoM.*  R  =  r.  and  6  is  infinite: 

P  —     O      +      -Bi      '•  J  ^ 


R 


(3).  Coneaoo-convex  menisait : 


(fl).  DotAh-eorwex.'  R  s  r,  8  =  «: 

(3)  .  Cmuwaheoneavemenucui:  R=  r,  8  =  — f,  r  <  «: 

1^  r*- r 

R=-r,S  =  #,r>#j 

(^-1)'  _<  

r«-/- 

In  all  tlie  preceding  coses  F  ia  positive ;  or  all  sharp- 
edged  lenses  make  parallel  rays  converge:  but  in  lho»e 
wliich  follow  it  will  be  noted  that  F  is  nt^otive,  or  all  flat- 
edged  lenses  make  parallel  rays  diverge. 

(4)  .  Hano-cmcave :  R  is  infinite,  S  =  —  «: 

1  ft-l        .  t 

(4)  .  Coneavo-plane .-  R  =;    r,  8  is  infinite : 

J__         (p-i)' *  .  !:_.<• 

iF  r    +     ^     r*'J-  /.-I***  h' 

(5)  .  Double-concave :  R  b— r,  8  =  —  «: 

^  -     /      ^^^^  ^  n  .  tf-n*  t 

7-  C;.-i)(-+t;  — 

(6)  ,  Convexo-cwwme R  =  r,  8  «=  — #, 


r,  8  «=  — #,  r  >*: 
t 

7^' 


(6). 


CoHciXvo-eonvex r  R  =—  r,  8        r  <  »: 
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If,  m  any  of  the  preeeding.  the  term  inyolving  t  be  left 
out,  we  btTe  the  common  approximate  mode  of  detennining 
the  fboua.  We  now  come  to  the  fonnule  for  detennioine 
the  abemtion  in  the  ease  of  a  dinet  penca  of  panlld 

Xet  MN,  in  the  third  figure  (the  perpendicnlar  distance 
from  N  to  the  axis  will  do  equally  well)  be  =  y :  then  AF 
It  determined  by  the  following  formula 

when  R  is  the  radius  of  the  sqrfhoe  which  the  light  first 
meets.  The  algebraical  value  of  MA  in  the  figure  is  F  + 
K.  where  F  is  supposed  corrected  for  the  thicknew.  If  we 
assume 

41.     V  A»« 


where  A  stands  for 


1 


The  fcUowing  are  the  rasulta.  assuming  ,i  a  |,  which  is 
nwujnough^the  material  be  glass)  for  detenuning  this 
^\  Sffily    -Sir  ""^^ 


y  _    _?  X»  -  10  X  +  10 
'  6 


K  =  - 


F  ■ 
9  y" 

2"  F" 


-  "  8  "r- 


(l>.  JPiano-comex.'  X  =  -i 

il)*  Conoexo-plme  •  X  >1 
JS).  DotOle-comix.-  light  entering  at  the  mon  convex 

^      DoaMwonwx..  light  entering  at  the  less  conrw 

7  a: 


«  = 


r—  t 


K  =  - 


+  iOa;  +  10 
6  ' 


>+*• 

(3).  Ctnwtxo-concave  menitout: 

X  =         ,  K  =  -  10a»  +  io 

(3)(.CottoiRw-contiftr'fflen»ct4«.* 

»•  +  '    «         7»«  +  10ar+  10 


£1 
F 


Ml 
F 


X  = 


K=  . 


iVmo-comow.*  same*  as pkno^ovex. 

(4)  .  ^n0aeo-f)lBn«.-  same  as  eonveio-plane. 

(5)  .  Z>o»M«(miMP^  %ht  ent«ing  at  the  mon  concave 

^vexTi."  ""™^  ******  «^ 

side^if^TS!i:'^***"'*!^e«  «>"<=»^«' 

^^«>.  ConoextHnneme.'  same  as  ooncaTO-eonrex  menis- 

<6).  Co^nwo-conveoi  -■  same  as  convexo  concave  meniscus 
tb2  S^**""*  these  formula  the  sign  of  K  is  opwsK 
that  of  France  7x'±  lOar  +  lO  must  alwavs  b^^fH™ 

^^rJ^'P^'V  between  the  and 

.^lii  P"^*  N  be  placodes  high  as 

lens,  men  K  is  the  aberration  of  the  extreme  raT  It  an! 
pears  also  that  the  longitudinal  aberratiorvaS  dbLuC 


Hw  abenation  it  least  for  a  gmm  epertnn  and 

focal  length,  when  ar  =  y,  which  gives  S  s  6  R,  requiring 

a  double-convex  or  doublesjoncave  lens,  in  which  the  ndius 
of  the  side  on  which  liebt  enters  is  one^ixth  of  the  other. 
The  oonvex  lena  of  this  kind  is  what  opticiBiii  call  the 

crossed  lens.   The  comment  of  y  *  -^^  F  is  -  ^ 

The  latitudinal  aberraUoo  at  the  focns  (as  determinad 
with  the  correcuon  for  the  thickneaa)  it  vK  -f-  F.  or  (nee^ 
lecting  the  sign)  '  ^ 

'  aiL'  *     1     7X»^  loX  +10  y» 
|-  A^;  for  glass   ^• 

But  if  We  observe  the  rays  in  the  seoond  figure  (and  the 
same  may  bedeatlyseenin  a  beamofsun-iigfit  thrown  into 
aa  otherwiae  dark  room  through  a  convex  lens)  we  sbaU  see 
Aat  tlw  luminoua  space  U  bonnded  by  a  surfoce  of  revolu- 
tion which  namwa  and  aftarwards  spreads  again,  as  in 


tibiadiagrun.  The  BnallMt  dwle  (at  G) is  called  the  drole 
of  least  aberration,  and  is  determined  aa  foUowa^-Ita  centre 
IS  nearer  to  the  gteas  Uian  the  foeua  (corrected  for  the 
Jickness)  by  three-fourths  of  the  longitudinal  abenalion  of 
the  extreme  ray ;  and  iu  diameter  is  one  half  of  the  latand 
abeiraUon  of  the  extreme  ray.  If  then  we  measure  ftom 
the  conected  fixsus,  wo  find  for  the  distance  of  the  aide  of 
least  aberration  (negtecting  iU  sign)  ftrem  this  focus, 

gAy«  ,             7X'-iox  +  10  yt 
-32^;  for  glass  g  ^ 

and  fiv  the  diameter  of  this  circle^ 

Ay*  .  ,  7X'~ioX4-io  V* 
j^,  for  glass  ji+Ji  ^ 

•Hio  cwrection  for  the  thickness,  to  be  subtracted  fhan  F 
as  determined  by  the  fint  equation  of  all,  is 

~4j^  +  !)'■      for  glass  -•\(X  +  J)*U; 

rf^i?«ij^I'''*TS^£y?'**"y  ^Jiatever  the  sign 

of  F  may  be.  The  following  table  exhibita  this  oorrBcti?n 

^^^^^fu  ^  1*"*  aberraUon.  and  iSd^' 

meter,  for  the  eases  above  noted.   The  description  of  tie 

iun  ?  r  Z**^  ^  I  plana  (« 

piano),  C  for  concav^  and  mverted  C  for  convex.  The  a^ 
^  the  surface  which  the  light  first  meets  is  placed  £S 

the  side  *hich  has  the  less  curvature,  or  the  larger  radius/ 

«*  io»  +  ie 
P-  I0aj+  10 


Correotioo  fi» 
thlckneM. 

(Side. 

Diwetaiof 

lOand  IC 

X  =  -i 

0 

27 

8  F 

9 

4  F* 

CI  and  3l 

X  =1 

2 

3' 

8  P 

J- 

Co  andQo 

«-r 

(«+  D-g- 

8  F 

a  y" 

IT  1* 

of)  andoC 

r-8 

X  =  r- 

r+* 

(x-I)-| 

8  F 

la  I* 

Cc  and  go 

a  y" 

8  F 

a  ys 

"ii"  "f* 

aQandccj 

r  =t — J— 
r— « 

(»-  1)'^ 

^  4r 
8  F 

18  F" 

We  have  judged  it  more  usefh!  to  collect  what 
call  the  eritieal  formula,  by  which  the 
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for  way  j^yea  purpose  may  be  estimated,  tiian  to  enter  npon 
explauations  of  optical  prmciples  in  an  isolated  article.  We 
lhall  now  give  the  formulBB  only,  omittine  tiie  detail  of 
casea,  when  the  pencil  of  rays  is  not  parallel,  bat  proceeds 
frum  Bpoint  in  the  axis. 

Let  U  be  the  distance  of  the  entering  pencil  from  the 
surface  vhose  radius  is  R.  and  V  the  distance  of  the  focus 
of  the  rays  on  the  other  side  ftom  the  sur&ce  whose 
radius  is  S ;  U  being  negatiTO  when  the  entering  pencil  is 
divergent,  and  V  negative  when  the  emergent  pencil  is 
convergent.  Let  F  be  the  distance  of  the  uncorrected  focua 
of  parallel  rays  ^m  the  sur&ce  of  emergence,  determined 
as  nefore.  Then,  if  the  thickness  of  the  lens  be  inconsider- 
able, V  is  determined  from  U  by  the  equation. 

V  representing  the  solution  of  thia  equation,  the  morts 
correct  value,  taking  the  thickneu  t  into  aoooun^  is 

V  ft^  JL^' 

S-R   ^  V-U 
-  S+R'  V+U' 
then  the  above  correction  for  the  thioknets  is 


1  -W 

and  assuming  A  to  stand  fbr 

f /1  +  2 


1 


^-1 


X'  +  4  0.  +  1)  wx 


+  (3m  +  2)(/*-1)W-+ 

the  longitudinal  aberration  is 
A  / 

"  8    F«  T' 


or  — 


F 


vhich  must  be  algebraically  applied  to  the  value  of  V  (eor- 
noted  for  thickness.   The  htUtudioal  abtnmtion  is 


A  V  ^ 

8  ' 


or 


P 


F«'  "  4(i-W) 

The  distance  of  the  least  cirolv  of  aberration  from  the 
corrected  fbous  is 

3A  V»    y«  3A  y« 

fi  ■        "  ~ 


33 


8(I-W)«  *  F 


wid  the  diameter  of  the  same  circle  is 


I.  v!, 

F  P 


7T  sr-^s;  oi 


8  (1-W) 


F"' 


^Vhen  two  or  more  lenses  are  placed  close  together,  in  finding 
the  approximate  focal  distance,  uncorrected  fbr  the  thit  ' 
ne8sea,tbeymay  be  considered  as  one  len8,whose  focal  dislii 
has  a  reciprocaJ  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of 
focal  distances  of  the  component  lenses.   Sir  J.  Hersc 
has  proposed  to  call  the  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance  the 
Dower  of  a  lens ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  said  that  the 
power  of  a  compound  lens  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  powers 
of  the  simple  lenses. 

For  more  complicated  cases  see  the  vork  Hr.  Cod- 
dington,  already  cited. 

LENS,  CRYSTALLINE.  [Etb.] 

LENS.  [Pas  DE  Calais.] 

LENT  (in  Latin,  Quadrageiimay,  a  time  of  mottiQcation, 
commemorative  of  the  miraeuhms  ftstiu;  of  our  Saviour  in 
the  desert ;  used  as  a  preparation  fbr  Hoater.  The  Saxon 
term  was  Lencten,  implying  Spring  the  season  when  the 
day  increases  in  length,  about  the  commencement  cf  which 
this  fast  usually  ftUs :  it  is  in  fact  the  Spring* Fast 

In  the  ancient  Latin  Church  Lent  consisted  onljr  of 
thirty-six  days :  the  four  additinial  d^  began  in  the  nmth 
century. 

Some  assert  that  this  Fast  was  first  instituted  by  the 
Apostles.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  St  Jerome,  St.  Leo, 
8t  Augustine,  and  others.  Tertulltan  speaks  of  it  as  of  long 
standing  in  his  time :  tliough  some  writers  date  it  as  low  as 
the  thiid  century.  It  was  first  ohsemd  in  England  by  our 
Sixon  cDOMten  in  640^  by  ndtt  gf  Xnombezti  King  of 


Kent  (Wheatley  On  the  Common  Prayer^  8Vo.,  London, 
1741.  p.  224;  Brad;^'*  Chmt  CiOendaria,  i.,  209,  216; 
Brand's  Bmuhr  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  79.) 

LENTIBULA'CEifi,  asmall  monopetalous  order  of  exo* 
genous  plants,  resembling  Scrophulariaoete  very  much  in 
all  respects,  except  that  their  seeds  are  arranged  upon  a 
free  central  placenta.  Pinguieula  and  Utricularia  are  the 
only  genva  of  this  order. 


^Dgulcula  Tolguii. 

1,  an  antbw  t  S.  Uw  gl'M"!"  ovarjr,  wilh  «  tWloM  MfOtk  of  whidi  om 
of  Um  lobM  y  much  U^er  than  the  olbai. 

LENTICULI'NA.   [FoRAHiNinBA,  vol.  z..  p.  348.] 
LENTO  (Ital.,  ffotf^f)*  ^  term  in  mosn  equivalent  to 

Largo. 

LENZINITE.  Occurs  massive.  Fracture  earthy.  Some- 
times slightly  conchoidal.  Hardness  1  ■  5.  Easily  acratdied 
fav  the  point  of  a  knife.  Colour  white.  Lustre  rather  greasy. 
Translucent,  transparent  on  the  edges.    Specific  gravity 

rsto  2-10. 

When  put  into  water  it  divides  into  numerous  smnll 
translucent  bits,  which,  when  toucbed.  Ml  into  grains  of 
great  hardness;  by  heat  loses  25  per  cent  in  weight  and 
becomes  hard  enough  to  scrateh  glass. 
Dr.  John's  analysis  gives- 
Silica    .  ,  .  .37-5 
Alumina         .         .  .37*6 
Water  .         .  .  25 

100' 

It  is  found  at  Eifeld  in  Prussia. 

LEO  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  born  in  Tbrace  cf 
obscure  parents,  entered  the  military  service,  and  rose  to 
high  rank.  At  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Mareianus.  aj>. 
457,  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops  near  Selymbria,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  at  the  instigation 
of  Aspar,  a  Gothic  chief,  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries. 
The  senate  of  Constantinople  confirmed  the  choice,  and  the 
patriarch  Anatolius  crowned  him.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  instance  of  an  emperor  receivinK  die  ennrn 
from  the  hands  of  a  bishop.  Leo  followed  ue  measnres 
of  Mardaniu  against  the  Eutvohiuis,  who  hid  been  cou' 
demned  as  heretics,  and  who  nad  recently  ezdted  a  tumult 
at  Alexandria,  had  killed  the  bishop,  and  placed  one^lurus 
in  his  stead.  Aspar,  for  a  time,  screened  jClorus ;  but  Leo 
at  last  bad  him  exiled,  and  an  orthodox  bishop  put  in  his 
place.  The  Huns,  having  entered  the  province  of  Daria, 
were  defeated  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  a  son  of  Attila 
was  killed  in  the  battle.  Soon  after,  Leo,  in  conoert  with 
Anthemius,  emperor  of  the  West,  prepared  a  numerous 
fleet  with  a  large  body  of  troops  on  board,  for  the  recovery 
of  Africa,  which  was  oocupied  by  the  Vandals.  Part  of  the 
expedition  attacked  and  took  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  the 
rest  landed  in  Libya,  and  tooklVipolis  and  other  towns;  but 
the  delay  and  mismanagement  of  the  oommandert  who  wa« 
lMf»  tnotlitr^laWi  gave  timo  to  Genaerie  to  make  hit 
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pnMratioM.  Coming  out  «f  the  harbour  of  Carthago  by 
nignt,  with  flre-ships  impelled  by  a  hit  vind,  he  set  nre  to 
many  of  the  impenal  ships,  dispersed  the  rest,  and  obliged 
the  expedition  to  leave  the  ooast  of  AfHca. 

Leo  gave  his  daughter  Ariadne  in  marriage  to  Zeno,  an 
Isaurian,  vhom  he  made  patrioian  aud  captain  of  his 
guards,  in  order  to  bdanee  the  pover  of  Aspar,  whose  fide- 
lity he  had  reason  to  suspect,  and  vhom  he  afterwards 
caused  to  be  put  to  Aeatb  as  a  conspirator.  The  auxiliary 
Goths  row  to  avenge  Aspar's  deatb,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  I«o  overpowered  them.  Leo  died  in  Januair, 
474,  beqneathing  the  throne  to  his  grandson  Leo,  the  ohikt 
of  Zeno  and  Ariadne. 

LEO  II.  was  ftnir  years  of  age  when  he  was  prodaimed, 
and  the  people  seemed  to  approve  of  the  choice ;  but  Ari- 
adne and  her  mother,  the  empreu  Verina,  having  deter- 
mined to  place  Zeno  on  the  throne,  induced  the  child  one 
day,  while  in  public,  to  ^ace  a  crown  on  his  liither*8  hosd 
and  call  him  nit  eoHeagiM.  Yooog.Leo  died  after  a  nomi- 
nal Toign  of  ten  months,  and  Zeno  himaeir  via  suspected 
of  hwrinff  proeurad  the  diwth  of  bis  own  child. 

IXO  IlL,  called  Isaurieus  from  the  country  of  his  birth, 
was  (tf  hnnble  parentage,  and  served  in  the  army  under 
Justinian  IL  Under  the  reign  of  Anastaaius  II.  he  received 
the  supreme  command  of  tM  troops  of  Asia.  After  Anasta- 
siuswas  deposed  andTheodosius  III.  proclaimed  in  his  stead 
in  716,  Leo  would  not  acknowledge  the  latter,  but  marched 
to  Constantinople,  when  Tfaeodosius  resigned  the  crown  to 
him  in  If urch,  717.  The  Saraoens  soon  after,  coming  in 
la^  numbers  by  sea  and  by  land,  laid  tiegt  to  Constan- 
tinople, when  the  new  emperor  came  out  of  the  barbonr 
with  some  fire-shiM,  which,  being  inpdlad  b^  a  flur  wind 
aoBong  the  enemy  s  fleet,  thnnr  it  into  conAision  and  de- 
itn^ed  many  of  thmr  thipa.  The  severe  winter  whidi  fol- 
lowed killed  most  of  the  horses  and  oameb  <^  the  Saracens, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  summcf  Leo^  having  defeated 
them  by  land,  oblt^  them  to  raise  the  siega.  It  was 
during  this  long  si^  that  Sergius,  governor  of  Sioily, 
thinking  the  eos^re  at  an  end,  made  himself  independent, 
but  Leo  sent  a  new  governor  to  assert  his  au^ority,  and 
the  rebels  were  punished.  In  719  Anastasius,  having  at- 
tempted to  resume  the  crown,  was  beheaded.  Thus  fkr  Leo 
had  shown  himself  to  be  a  brave  and  able  sovereign,  but 
unfortunately,  like  many  of  his  predeoessora,  he  b^^  to 
mix  in  religioaa  controversy*  whiim  raidcred  him  tyrannical 
and  cruel.  The  new  religion  of  the  Koran  abhorred  the 
worship  w  aven  the  uae  ofinages,  the  Jewish  law  likewise 
strictly  fnbade  it  aa  leading  to  idolaliy,  and  this  principle 
of  hostility,  thns  asserted  ity  both  creeds,  found  its  way 
among  the  Christians  of  the  East,  and  was  adopted  by  some 
xealote,  who  persuaded  Leo,  who  was  a  rude  uneducated 
soldier,  that  the  use  of  images  in  the  chun^ieawas  contrary 
to  religion.  He  accordingly  issued  an  edict,  ordering  their 
immediate  removal.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and 
most  of  the  Greek  clergy  remonstrated  against  this  mea- 
sure, and  the  Pope  Gregory  IL  condemned  the  edict  of  Loo 
as  heretical.  This  was  the  b^pnning  of  the  schism  of  tho 
IcoiioeIastB,or'iiAage-breakeii,'whidteausedgreato8laniities 
to  the  empire^  ana  contrSiuted  to  its  losing  Italy,  as  the 
Italians,  supported  by  the  pontiff,  refused  to  ob^  ti»  edict, 
and  hoa,  vno  waa  as  obstinate  aa  he  was  Ignorani;  resorted 
to  violence,  which  irritated  the  people  aim  more.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  conspiracy  against  the  lire  of  the  pope  was 
hatched  at  Rome  oy  the  Greek  officers  there,  and  suppwted 
by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna;  but  the  people  of  Rome  rose 
and  killed  some  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  general  insurrection 
took  place  over  Italy  against  the  emperor,  of  which  the 
Ixingobords  availed  themselves  to  extend  their  dominions, 
and  occupied  the  port  of  Classe  near  Ravenna.  Kven  in 
the  East  Leo  found  the  greatest  opposition  among  bis  sub- 
jects, who  were  much  attached  to  the  images.  The  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  revolted,  and  oven  sent  a  fleet  to  threaten 
the  oapitu,  but  the  Greek  fbe  dispersed  it.  Great  tumults 
broke  out  at  Constanlinople  ou  account  of  the  removal  of 
the  images  aoeordiu  to  the  order  of  the  emperor,  several 
persons  were  lulled  in  the  concision,  and  others  (some 
women  among  the  rest)  were  sentenced  to  death  for  luiviog 
excited  the  mntiny;  the  patriarch  Germanus  was  depose^ 
and  another  prelate  Javourable  to  the  Iconoclasts  was  put 
in  his  idsce.  Gregory  II.  having  died  in  731,  bis  successor 
Gregory  IlL  assembled  a  oouncu  at  Rome  in  the  following 
yeu*  in  which  the  locmoelasts  van  condemned.  A  mea* 


senger  who  was  despatohed  to  the  emperor  with  Ibe  decree 
of  tne  council  was  detained  in  Sicily  and  not  alloweid  to 
proceed.  Leo,  in  his  wrath  against  the  pontiff,  detached 
fVom  the  Roman  patriarchate  the  sees  of  lUyrieum,  of 
Calabria  and  Sicily,  and  placed  them  under  tlie  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  Meantime  the  Saracens  ware  making 
great  progress  in  Ana  Minor,  and  they  conquered  tha  whc£ 
of  Paplilagonia.  In  the  midst  of  his  unsuccessful  struggle 
both  against  tlie  Saracens  of  Asia  and  against  the  Italians 
and  the  pope,  Leo  died  of  the  dropsy  in  the  year  741,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constaniine,  called  Copronymus, 
who  bad  married  Irene,  the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the 
Grazari,  a  Turkish  tribe.  Constantine  was  also  a  furious 
Iconoclast,  and  showed  himself  more  cruel  and  ^rannical 
than  his  father. 

LEO  IV.,  son  of  Constantine  Copronymus,  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople in  731,  succeeded  bis  rather  in  77S.  His  dis- 
position was  milder  than  that  of  his  father,  but  unfor- 
tunately be  adopted  the  leonodastio  tenets  with  blind 
fonaticism,  and  ne  banished  his  own  wifo  Irene  on  this 
aeeonnt,  and  persecuted  others.  He  cUed  in  780*  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Coiutantlne  VL  under  tha  ragenciy  of 
the  empress  Irene. 

LEO  v.,  called  the  Armenian,  because  his  fother  was 
from  that  country,  held  a  command  in  the  army  under  the 
reign  of  Nioephorus,  hut  being  accused  of  treason,  he  was 
confined  in  a  convent.  Michael  Rangabf,  on  ascending  the 
throne  A.n.  811,  gave  him  his  pardon  and  restored  him  to 
bis  rank.  Leo  however  was  too  ambitious  to  be  grateful. 
After  obtaining  some  success  against  tbe  Saracens,  he 
accompanied  Michael  on  an  ex^icdition  against  the  Bulga- 
rians, m  which  he  is  chaiged  ly  the  historiau  with  betny- 
bis  master,  and  causiog  tbe  loss  of  the  hatfle  near  Aa- 
rianople.  Being  left  by  Midiael  in  ehargo  of  the  remains 
of  the  army,  be  niwed  uiem  to  rebel,  and  being  proclaimed 
emperor  by  them,  ne  marched  to  Constantinople.  Michael 
made  no  resistance,  but  sent  to  bis  successor  the  ovown, 
sceptre  and  other  iinporial  insignia,  and  retired  into  a  con- 
vent Leo  entered  the  capital  in  July,  813,  and  was  crowned 
at  St.  Sophia's  by  tbe  patriwch  Nicepbonn.  The  Bulgarians 
having  invaded  the  empire  and  threatened  Constantinople, 
Leo  took  the  field,  defeated  them  at  Mesembria  in  814,  and 
in  tbe  next  year  he  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace.  Leo 
would  have  been  a  good  prince,  bad  he  not  meddled  in  the 
controversy  of  the  leonoelasts,  and  become  a  peraeeutor.  It 
a^iears  that  tiw  worabtp  of  imagea  among  the  Ckeeks  had 
d^enerated  into  idolatiy,  and  that  sneh  was  the  hnaticim 
of  tbe  people  in  ftvour  of  thiir  images,  that  they  wilHnsly 
exposed  tlMir  lives  tor  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
about  tha  same  time  tbe  abuse  of  the  tmwes  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Western  Church.  An  asMsmbly 
of  Western  bishops  took  place  at  Vtm  in  the  year  824  to 
examine  the  subject  of  worship  of  images,  to  which 
the  opinion  of  ttuwe  prelatas  was  not  altogether  favour- 
able. Leo  however,  like  Us  loonoclastie  predeoessors,  want 
to  the  other  extreme,  foncying  that  the  only  means  of  cor- 
recting the  ^use  was  by  destroying  the  images  altt^tber  : 
he  exiled  tbe  patriarch  Nice|;^orus,  who  would  not  consent 
to  an  iconoclastic  proscriptwn,  and  he  put  to  deoth  many 
who  were  on  the  same  siae,  which  was  that  of  tbe  mass  w 
the  people  and  clnrrf,  and  especially  tbe  monks,  who  had 
great  influmee  in  the  Eastern  umpire.  Persecution  and 
discontent  prepared  the  way  for  conspiracies.  Michael,  sor- 
named  the  Stammerer,  who  had  contributed  to  £«o's  eleva- 
tion, and  had  been  consequently  made  a  patrician,  raised 
his  thoughts  towards  the  Empire.  He  was  arrested,  oon- 
vioted  of  treason,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  his  friends, 
having  disguised  themselves  as  priests,  introduoed  them- 
selves into  tbe  chapel  of  the  palace,  where  Leo  used  to 
attend  matins,  and  on  a  given  signal,  as  tlie  emperor  be- 
gan chanting  a  new  psalra,  they  fell  upon  him,and  killed 
himinspiteu  hisdesperate  reaistanee.  a.i>.  830.  On  leam* 
ing  this  eataatrophe  in  the  placa  of  1^  axile  the  patriarch 
Nioephorus  esdaimad,  'TheChnrdiiafiteedfromanencmv, 
but  the  State  has  loat  an  able  pzinoAi'  Hidiaal  the  Stam- 
merer succeed  to  the  throne. 

LEO  VI.,  stvled  the  Philosopher,  probably  on  account 
of  his  writings,  foe  his  conduct  gave  him  no  daims  to  the  ap- 
pellation,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Basilius  the  Macedo- 
nian, whom  he  succeeded  in  886.  His  brother  Alexander 
was  his  nmninal  colleague^  but  through  indtdence  left  the 
govammoit entirely  toXeo.  Hie  nign  of  LeO|  which  lasted 
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S9  ytmnt  «u  not  a  proBperons  or  glorious  one  for  tb«  em- 
pire, for  while  the  Brmies  were  heaten  both  hy  the  Saracens 
and  Bulgarians,  the  capital  and  the  pa]ace  vera  disturbed  by 
the  intrigoes  and  excesses  of  the  courtiers,  and  by  the  empe- 
ror's own  irregularities.  He  again  exiled  the  turbulent  Pho- 
tius,  whom  his  fhther  had  reinstated  in  his  see.  In  Ihe  year 
904  the  SaracenstookandplundereclThe85alonica,oneof  the 
principal  cities  of  the  empire,,  and  carried  away  its  inhabit- 
ants into  slavery,  Leo  died  in  911,  at  46  years  of  age,  leav- 
ing the  crown  to  his  son  Constantine  Forphyrogennetus, 
whom  he  had  by  his  fourth  wife  Zoe.  Although  not  a  de* 
serving  sovereign,  Leo  ought  to  be  remembered  as  an  author ; 
be  completed  and  published  the  Basilica,  or  Greek  compila- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  undertaken  by  his  father, 
and  extracted  it  in  great  measure  from  the  Justinian  body 
of  laws.  (BasilicaJ  It  does  not  seem  to  he  ascertained, 
howeve)',  whether,  the  work  has.  descended  to  us  as  it  was 
completed  hy  Leo,'  or  as  it  was  afterwards  reformed  by  his 
son  Constantine.  (Haubold,  Manuaie  BtuiUcorum,  Leipzig, 
1819;  uidHeimbach,  De  Basilieorum  Origine,  Fontibm, 
Schokitf  &c.  Leipzig,  182S.)  Leo  wrote  also  a  treatise  on 
Tactics,  which  has  been  published  by  Meursius;  and  a 
collection  of  Oracles  or  Prophecies  (for  he  laid  claim  to  an 
insieht  into  futurity),  which  has  also  been  published:  a|K>em 
on  the  calamities  of  Ckeeee,  odkcr  venes,  moral  Orations, 
are  yet  inedited. 
LEO  1  was  only  a  deacon  when  he  was  chosen  by  the 
elergy  and  people  of  Rome  to  be  their  biihopk  Dfier  the 
death  of  Sixtos  XII.,  a.o.  440,  under  the  reign  of  Valenti- 
nianns  UL,  emperor  of  Uie  West,  and  Tbeodosius  em- 
peror of  the  fiast.  He  wu  a  man  of  learning,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  .world  and  with  state  aiTairs,  having 
heen  employed  on  seii-eral  missions  by  the  imperial  oourL 
In  hia  youth  he  had  been  acquainted  with  St.  Aogustiaeb 
and  bad  profited  by  his  instruction  and  example.  Soon 
after  his  exaltation  he  had  a  controversy  with  Hilarius, 
bishop  of  Arelate  (Aries)  in  Gaul,  who  had  deposed  Celido- 
uius,  bishop  of  Vesonlio  (Besan^on),  because  he  had  mar- 
ried a  widow,  which  was  forbidden  by  the  canons.  Celido* 
nips  however  appealed  to  Leo,  who  reinstated  him  in  his 
seo.  Hilarius  was  summoned  to  Rome  upon  several 
charges  brought  against  him  by  other  bishops  of  Gaul,  to 
whom  bis  severity  was  obnoxious;  and  Leo  obtained  a 
rescript  from  the  emperor  Valentinian  III.,  suspending 
Hilanus  &om  hia  ^^isci^Md  office.  This  su^nsiou  how- 
ever does  not  appear  to  have  been  laiting,  altbougfa  the 
foot  has  been  taken  hold  of  by  conUoveniid  writen  as  a 
stretoh  of  jurisdiction  in  thaseeof  Rone.  Quesnel  pub- 
lished a  dissetiatioii  upon  this  controversy  in  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Leo,  Paris,  Leo  also  hidnced  the  em- 

peror to  issue,  in  the  year  445,  several  laws  against  the 
Maniabwana  and  other  bereties,  depriving  them  ot  the 
rights  ef  citizenship  and  of  inikMritance,  and  exduding 
thw  from  the  military  service.  He  assembled  a  cauneil 
at  Rone  in  449,  in  which  he  annulled  the  acts  of  the 
council  of  SphesuS)  which  bad  absolved  Eutyches. .  [Eutt* 
cuiiumO  SoonafterwardstbeCEeumeniecauDoitof  Chalee- 
doo^  AtD.  451,  in  which  Leo's  legates  presuled,  condemned 
the  docitrine  »£  Eu^ches,  and  debied  the  doctrine  con- 
earning  tbejMcwn  of  Chri^  By  a  canon  of  this  council, 
which  was  GBeumenio,  mr  univen^  both  for  the  Beat  and 
WesU  the  hUbop  ef  GoDstantiDople  was  declared  to  he  next 
in  plww,  though  equal  in  digpi^,  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
sod  the  limits  of  their  raspeotive  jnrisdieiions  were  deter- 
mined, the  patriatchBlBs  of  Antioeb  and  Alexandria  being 
placed  under  that  of  GonstantiMple ;  which  canon  Mssed' 
theasMmblv,  notwithstanding  the  oppoaition  of  tbe  Roman 
legates.  The  story  of  Lso  stopping  Attila  on  his  march, 
aiA  [iwiamdiug  him  to  spare  the  city  of  Rome,  is  an  embel- 
lishment ;  but  it  ajppears  that  Leo  wee  really  sent  by  Va- 
lentinian on  a  oussioo  to  Attila,  who  was  then  devastating 
Lembeidy,  and  thai  Attila  coosented  to  a  tivoe  with  Va- 
lentnsian,  after  which  be  reerossed  the  Alps.  Some  years 
sftsr,  Leo  did  prevail  upon  Genseric^  who  had  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a-d.  455,  to  spare  at  least  the  lives  and 
thsbuiliUngB  in  Rmd^  and  not  to  alknr  hia  Vandals  to  set 
Ire  to  Uwt  city  or  dao^bter  the  inhidiitauts.  Qenswiewas 
sttiafted  with  the  plunder  of  Rome,  and  returned  to  Aflriea. 
U»  died  in  461.  and  was  aneeeedod  by  Hilarius  I.  His 
writings,  especially  his  Sermons  and  his  Epistle^  are  use- 
ful Sat  the  history  of  the  times.  Quesnel  has  given  a  ftdl 
account  of  his  UK  as  w^l  u  Mi? intbourg.  *  Histoirt  du  Pon- 
P  Va.  Now  841. 


tiflcat  de  SL  XAaa  le  *C(rand.*  Father  Cacdsrl  puhlishei 
an  edition  of  Leo's  works,  3  vols.  foU  Rome,  1751-5,  in 
which  he  has  charged  Quesnel's  edition  with  great  incor- 
rectness. Leo's  Sermons  have  been  translated  mto  French 

Sthe  Abh6  de  Bellegarde,  Parist  1701,   "The  Roman 
lurch  numbers  him  among  its  saints,  and  gives  him  also 
the  epithet  of  Magnus,  or'  St.  Leo  the  Great." 

LEG  II.,  a  native  of  Sicily,  succeeded  Agathon  la  the 
see  of  Rome,  x.u.  682.  He  put  an  end  to  the  schism  be* 
tween  the  gee  of  Ravenna  and  that  of  Rome,  it  being 
agre«^  that  the  bishops  of  Ravenna  should  receive  their 
ordination  at  Rome,  but  that  they  should  be  exempted 
fh)m  the  payment  of  mon^  wnich  bad  been  exacted  fkom 
them  on  receiving  the  pallium.  Leo  died  in  the  year  6S3, 
and  was  succeeded,  after  a  vaoanoy  of  nearly  one  year,  by 
Benedict  U. 

LBO  III.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  deoted  after  tiw  death 
of  Adrian  L,  a-d.  795.  He  immediateljp  commumoated  hig 
election  to  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he,  hke  his  predeoMSor» 
acknowledged  Uls||iattce.  Charlemvgnerepliedby  alettn-of 
congratulaUon,  which  he  entrusted  to  tbe  abbot  Angilber- 
tus,  whom  he  commissioned  to  confer  with  tbe  new.  pontiff 
respecting  the  relations  between  the  see  of  Ronle  and  the 
'Patrician  of  the  Romans,'  for  this- was  the  title  which 
Charlemagne  had  assum^. '  In  796  Leo  sent  to  Charles 
magne  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  and  the  standard  of  .the  city 
of  Rome,  reauesting-  the  king  to  send  some  of4iis  nobles  to 
administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  people  of  Rome. 
Tbe  dominion  of  Cbariemagne  over  the  dty  and  dueliy  of 
Rome  is  attested  by  Faulua  Diaoonus,  who  says  that 
*  Charles  added  to  his  other  sceptres  Ihst  of  the  eity  of 
Romulus.'  In  tlfe  year  799,  an  attoeioua  asiault,  the 
motive  of  which  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  was  oemniitted 
on  tbe  pOBon  of  the  pope.  While  Leo  was  riding  on  bon»- 
haok,  followed  hy  tbe  dnfnr,  and  chanting  the  Kturgy,  a 
canon  of  the  name  of  Ffesenal  and  a  sacristan  oalled  Cam- 
pidus^  accompanied  by  many  armed  ruffians,  fell  upon  him« 
threw  him  down  from  his  horse,  and  drajned  him  into  the 
convent  of  St.  Sylvester,  when  they  etabbed  him  in  aaaAy 
places,  endeavouring  to  pull  out  his  eyes  and  cut  out  his 
tongue.  In  this  ■  however  it  seems  that  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed, as  Leo  was  delivered  by  his  friends  frem  the  hands  of 
the  assasnns,  and  t^en  to  Bpoleti  under  tbe  protection  M 
that  duke,  whore  be  som  aner  reeovered,  and  was  enaUed 
to  travel  as  far  ss  Paderbom  in  Germany,  where  Chatle- 
magno  then  waa,  hy  wbata  the  pope  was  received  villi  the 
gMetest  honours.  Cauiiemagne  sent  btm  back  to  Rome,  with 
a  mnnerous  escort  of  bishops  and  counts,  and  also  of  armed 
men.  The  pope  was  met  outside  of  the  oHy  gates  by  the 
clergy,  senate,  and  pmptev  and  aeeompanied  in  triumph  to 
thoLateran  palace.  A  court,  oompoeed  <^  the  bishops  and 
counts,  proceeded  to  the  tritH  of  tbe  conspirators  wno  had 
attempted  the  lifo  of  the  pope ;  and  the  two  chiefs,  Paschal 
and  Camptdus,  were  exiled  to  France.  From  this  very* 
lenient  sentenee,  and  other  cdncomitant  circumstances,  it 
appears  that  Charlemagne  had  greatly  at  beut  to  conciliate 
the  Remans  in  general,  in  order  to  deter  them  firom  betak- 
ing themselves  again  to  tbe  protection  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors. 

In  the  year  800  Charlemagne  nfmself  came  to  Italy,  and 
was  mrt  at'Nomeotum,  outside  of  Rome,  by  thepope;  and 
the  next  day  he  repaired  to  the  Basilic*  of  tbe  Vatican,  es- 
corted by  the  soldiers  and  the  people.  After  a  fewda3nCharle- 
ms«ne  convoked  a  numerous  assembly  of  prelates,  abbots, 
and  o^er  persons  of  distinction,  Franks  as  well  as  Romans, 
to  wmraii^  certain  charges  brought  against  tbe  pope  hy  the 
partisans  of  Paschal  and  Campulus ;  but  no  proofk  were 
elicited,  and  Leo  himself,  taking  tbe  book  of  gospels  in  his 
hand,  declared  himself  innocent.  On  Christmas-day  of  that 
year  the  pontiff  officiated  in  the  Ba«liea  of  the  Vatican, 
in  presence  of  Charlema^e  and  his  numerous  retinue.  As 
Charlemagne  was  prepanng  to  leave  the  church,  the  pontiff 
stopped  him,  and  placed  a  rich  crown  upon  hia  head ;  while 
the  elergy  and  the  people,  at  the  same  moment,  cried  out, 
'Carole  piissimo,'  'Aagusto  magno  imperatori,' and  othtf 
eocprassiona  and  aedamations  which  ware  used  in  proclaim- 
ing tbe  flmnw  Roman  emperors.  Iliree  times  tne  aeda- 
mations  were  repeated,  after  whicii  the  pope  was  the  first  to 
pay  homwe  to  the  new  emperor.  From  that  time  Chorle- 
magne  Idtoff  the  tides  of  bng  and  patrician,  and  styled  him- 
self Augustnsand  Emperor  of  tbe  Romans ;  and  be  addressed 
the  ompenv  of  Constantinoide  by  tiw  iwne  ttf  brother. 
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Thw  wu  tbe  Western  empire  rertved,  325  yean  after  Odo- 
aoet  had  deposed  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  last  nominal 
aueoeaaor  of  the  Cieaars  on  the  throne  of  the  West.  From 
that  time  i^l  claim  of  the  Eastern  emperors  to  the  supreme 
dominion  over  the  duchy  of  Rome  was  at  an  end ;  and  the 
popes  from  the  same  time  assumed  the  temporal  authority 
over  the  city  and  duchy,  in  subordination  hovever  to  Char- 
lemagne and  his  sucoessors ;  they  began  also  to  coin  money, 
Tith  the  pontiff's  name  ou  one  side  and  that  of  the  emperor 
on  the  other. 

In  the  year  804  the  pope  went  to  pass  the  Cfariatmas  at 
the  oourt  of  Gharirawgne  at  Aqui^mna  (Aix-la-ChapelleX 
after  which  he  returned  to  Italv.  In  the  diviiiiin  which 
Chwlemagne  made  by  will  of  nit  domiokma  among  his 
tons,  the  eity  of  Rome  waa  declared  to  belong  to  him  who 
should  bear  the  title  of  emperor.  Louis  le  Debunnaire  was 
afterwards  invested  with  that  title  by  Charlemagne  himiielf. 
and  we  find  him  accordingly,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
assuming  the  supreme  junsdiotioa  over  that  city  on  the 
oceasiim  of  a  firesh  conspiracy  which  broke  out  against  Leo, 
the  heads  of  which  were  convicted  by  tbe  ordinary  courts 
at  Bome*  and  put  to  death.  Louis  found  fault  with  the 
rigour  of  the  sentence  and  the  haste  of  its  execution,  and 
he  ordered  hii  nephew  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  to  proceed 
to  Rome  and  investigate  tbe  whole  affair.  Leo,  who  seems 
to  have  been  alarmwl  at  this  proceeding,  sent  messengers 
to  tbe  court  of  Louis  to  justify  himselt  ISeantime  he  felt 
seriously  ill.  and  the  people  of  Rome  broke  out  into  insur- 
zection,  and  polled  dawn  some  buildings  he  had  begun  to 
oonstruot  on  tbe  oonflseated  property  of  the  conspirators. 
The  Duke  of  Spoleti  was  sent  for  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
■nppress  the  tumult.  Leo  died  in  S16,  and  Stephen  IV. 
was  elected  in  lus  place.  Leo  is  praised  by  Anastasius, 
ft  biMrapher  of  the  same  century,  for  the  many  structures, 
•speeialq^  churches,  which  he  raised  or  repaired,  and  the 
valuable  gifts  wiUi  which  he  enriched  them.  In  his  tem- 
poral policy  be  appears  to  have  been  mure  moderate  and 
prudent  tban  his  predecessor,  Adrian  I.,  who  was  perpetu- 
ally soliciting  Charlemagne  in  his  letters  for  firesh  grants  of 
territory  to  us  see. 

LBO IV.  succeeded  Sergius  XL  in  847.  He  was  conse- 
crated without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  emperor 
Lotharius,  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  oircumstanoes. 
Rome  was  then  thzMtowd  by  the  Saraeens*  who  occupied 
part  of  the  dtu^y  of  Benevento,  and  who  a  slwrt  tune  bobra 
had  bmded  on  the  banks  of  the  TUwr,  and  plundered  the 
Basilica  of  SL  Peter's  on  tbe  Vattoan,  which  was  outside 
of  tbe  walls.  In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this 
violence,  Leo  undertook  to  surround  tbe  Basilica  and  the 
suburb  around  it  with  wallii,  and  this  being  completed  in 
four  years,  with  the  assistance  of  money  sent  by  the  em- 
peror, and  the  produce  of  a  tax  levied  upon  all  property  in 
the  duchy  of  Rome,  the  new  town  was  called  Lsonina,  a 
name  wluoh  it  has  retained  to  this  day.  Leo  also  restored 
the  town  of  Porto  on  tbe  Tiber,  near  its  mouth,  settling 
there  some  thousands  of  Corsicana,  who  had  run  away  frcHu 
their  country  on  account  of  the  Saraoou.  Towers  were 
built  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  icon  chains  drawn 
across  to  prevent  Uie  vessels  of  tbe  Saracens  from  ascend- 
ing to  Rome.  The  port  uid  town  of  Centum  Cells  being 
Ibnaken  on  aoeonnt  of  tbe  Saraoou,  Leo  boilt  a  new  town 
on  the  coast,  about  IS  miles  distant  from  the  other,  which 
was  called  Laopolis,  but  no  traces  of  it  remain  now,  as  tbe 
modem  Civitavecchia  is  built  ou  or  near  the  site  of  old 
Centum  Cells.  Leo  died  in  July,  855,  and,  fifteen  days 
after  his  death,  Benedict  IIL  was  elected  in  his  placie, 
according  to  the  moat  authentic  text  of  Anastasius,  who  was 
a  contemporary.  But  latex  writera  introduced  between 
Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  the  fable  of  Pope  Joan.  [JoAir, 

POPB.] 

LEO  v.,  a  Benedintine  monk,  succeeded  Benedict  [IV., 
A.D.  903.  In  less  than  two  monUis  he  was  nolently  super- 
seded and  imprisoned  hj  a  oertain  Christopher,  who  was  bis 
clumlain,  and  who  assumed  the  pontifical  office.  Bat  Chris- 
topher himself  did  not  retain  it  long,  u  a  new  revolt  of  the 
Romans  drove  him  from  the  usu^ed  see,  uid  put'in  his 

8 lace  Sergius  III.,  who  yn%  the  fkvourite  of  tbe  celebrated 
larozta,  a  powerful  but  Ucentious  woman,  who  disposed  of 
everything  in  Rome.    Tbe  tenth  century  is  the  darkest 
aura  of  tbe  papacy.    How  the  unibrtunate  Leo  died  is  not 
mentioned ;  protnbly  he  died  in  prison. 
LEO  VL  succeeded  John  X.,  ajx  928,  and  died  seven 


months  afterwards;  some  say  that  he  wu  pnt  to  deafa 
by  Marozia,  like  his  predeceaur.  He  was  succeeded  by 

Stephen  VII. 

LEO  VII.  succeeded  John  XL,  the  son  of  Marozia.  a.d, 
937.  He  mediated  a  peace  between  Alberic,  duke  of  Rome, 
and  Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  who  had  offered  to  marry  Harosia, 
in  order  'to  obtain  by  ber  means  the  possession  of  Rome, 
but  was  mivea  away  by  Alberic,  If  arozia's  son.  Leo  is  said 
to  have  been  a  man  of  irreproachable  conduct,  but  little  else 
is  known  of  him.  He  died  in  tbe  year  939.  and  was  snc- 
ceeded  InrStephen  VIII. 

LEO  VIIL  succeeded  Jdm  XIL,  who  was  deposed  for 
his  misconduct,  by  a  couneQ  assembled  at  Rome,  in  presence 
of  the  emperor  OUio  L,  ajj.  963.  Bnt  soon  after  Otho  had 
left  Rom^  John  XII.  came  in  again  at  the  head  of  bis  par* 
tisans,  obliged  Leo  to  run  away,  and  resumed  tbe  pajuil 
office.  John  however  died  shortly  after,  and  tbe  Romans 
elected  Benedict  called  V.  Otho,  returning  with  an  army, 
took  the  city  of  Rome,  exiled  Benedict,  and  reinstated  Leo, 
who  died  about  965,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XIII. 

LEO  IX.,  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  was  appointed  in  1 049 
to  succeed  Damaaus  II.  at  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  and  of  tbe  famous  Hildebrand  (after- 
wanls  Gregory  VII.).  He  was  continually  in  motion  be- 
tween Germany  and  Italy,  holding  councils  and  endeavour- 
ing to  reform  tbe  discipline  and  morals  (tf  the  clergy,  and 
also  to  check  the  pnwress  of  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy, 
against  whom  be  led  an  array,  but  was  deffaated  in  Apulia 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Norman^  who  treated  him  Wth 
great  re^ct,  but  kept  htm  for  more  than  a  year  m  Bene- 
vento.  Having  made  peace  with  tbem  by  granting  to 
them  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see  their  conquests  in  Apulia 
and  Calabria,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  1054,  and  was  succeeded  by  Victor  II. 

LEO  X.,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the  seoond  son  of  Lorenzo 
tbe  Magnificent,  was  born  in  December,  1475.  He  was 
made  a  cardinal  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  thirteen,  by 
Pope  Innocent  VIIL,  who  was  very  intimate  with  his  &ther 
Lorenzo.  After  the  death  of  Lorenro  in  1492,  Cardinal  de' 
Medici  shared  in  tbe  expulsion  of  his  brothers,  Piero  and  Giu- 
liano.fl'om  Florence,  inNovember,  1494.  [Mkdici.I  After 
ihiitless  endeavours  to  effect  their  restoration.  Cardinal  de* 
Medici  gave  np  the  attempt,  and  quitted  Italy,  which  country 
was  then  ravaged  by  foreign  arms,  and  betrayed  by  the 
wretched  poUcy  of  Alexander  VL  Cardinal  de'  Medici  tra- 
velled through  Germany  and  France,  courting  the  acquaint- 
ance of  men  of  learning,  and  displaying  his  own  taste  fi>r 
literature  and  the  lihanl  arts.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  in  1503,  he  returned  to  Roms^  where  Julius  II. 
emplt^ed  him  as  legate  with  the  army  against  the  French. 
Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  latter  at  the  battleof  Ravenna, 
in  April,  1513,  he  was  sent  to  Milan,  but  soon  after  effected 
his  escape.  The  French  being  driven  out  of  Lombardy,  and 
the  Florentine  republic,  with  the  Gon&loniere  Soderini  at 
its  head,  being  idiai^ed  vith  partiality  towards  the  foreignei-s. 
Cardinal  de'  Medici  contrived  to  employ  the  arras  of  the 
allied  powers  in  replacing  him  and  his  family  in  tbeir  former 
supremacy  over  tbeir  native  country.  A  body  of  5000 
Spaniards,  brave  to  lleroolty,  were  manshed  under  Raymond 
de  Catdona  against  Florence,  in  August,  lAlS.  On  tbeir 
way  they  stwmed  the  town  of  Prato,  and  massacred  tbe 
citiinis,  wbidi  so  intimidated  tbe  Florentines  that  they 
immediately  capitulated ;  and  Cardinal  do*  Medici  and  his 
brother  Otnliano  som  after  entered  Florence,  and  forced 
the  Sigttoria,  or  executive,  to  call  a  *pariamento,*  or  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  people,  in  the  great  squwe,  on  the  16th 
December.  This  general  assembly  of  the  sovereign  people 
had  repeatedly  been  used  by  ambitious  men  as  a  ready 
instrument  of  tbeir  views,  ana  it  proved  such  on  this  occa- 
sion. [PLoitBNCB,  Hitton^.)  AH  the  laws  enaoted  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  in  1494  were  abrogated.  A 
balia,  or  commission,  was  appointed,  consistiag  of  creatures 
of  that  ftimily,  with  dictatoriu  powers  to  reform  tbe  state. 
No  bloodshed  howavw  aoooufianied  tbe  reHwtion ;  but  So- 
derini and  other  citinns  opposed  to  the  Medici  were  ba- 
nished. Soon  aXtKt  in  Mardi,  1613,  news  came  of  tbe  AtmSh 
of  Julius  II.  at  Rome,  and  Cardinal  de'  Medici  hastened  to 
the  conclave,  leaving  his  brother  Oiuliano  and  bis  nephew 
Lorenzo,  son  of  Piero,  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  Florence. 

Cardinal  de*  Medici  was  elected  pope,  in  March.  1513,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  when  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Im  X.    One  of  his  fbst  acts^^ras  to  appeint  two 
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men  of  leanii^.  Bembo  and  Sadoleto,  for  bis  aecreUries. 
He  next  sent  a  geQcral  amoeBty  to  be  publisbed  at  Flu- 
Ksnee,  where  a  ooinpiracy  had  been  discovered  agoiost  the 
Medid,  tta  which  two  individuals  were  executed;  and  others, 
with  the  celebrated  Machiavelli  among  the  rest,  were  ar- 
rested and  put  to  the  torture.  Leo  ordered  Giuliano  to 
release  the  {visoners,  and  recall  those  that  were  banished, 
and  Soderinl  t.mong  the  rest  Giuliano  being  invited  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  made  Gonfaloniere  of  the  Holy  Church, 
heo  appdnted  his  nephew  Lorenzo  governor  of  Florence, 
and  his  cousin.  Cardinal  QiuUo  de*  Medici,  archbishop  of 
the  svne.  Fbreoce  was  now  a  dependeoey  of  Rom^  and 
such  it  continued  during  the  rest  of  Leo's  life. 

The  pontificate  of  Leo  though  it  lasted  only  nine 
yean*  fornw  one  of  the  most  memorable  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  Europe,  whether  we  consider  it  in  a  political 
light  as  a  period  of  transition  f^r  Italy,  when  the  power  of 
Charles  V.  of  Spain  began  to  establish  itself  in  that  country ; 
or  whether  we  look  upon  it  as  that  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Western  Church  which  was  marked  by  the  momentous  event 
of  Luther's  Reformation.  But  there  is  a  third  and  a  more 
favourable  aspect  under  which  the  reign  of  Leo  ought  to  be 
viewed,  as  a  flourishing  epoch  for  learning  and  the  arts, 
which  were  encouraged  Isy  that  pontiff,  as  they  had  been  by 
bis  father,  and  indeed  as  they  have  been  by  his  &mily  in 
general,  and  for  \riiich  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  age 
of  Leo  X.  has  been  given  to  the  first  port  of  the  sizt^th 
centnry. 

Leo  found  the  war  renewed  in  Northern  Italy.  Louis 
XII.  sent  a  ftesh  army,  under  La  TrimouiUe,  to  invade  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  The  Swiss  auxiliaries  of  Duke  Maxi- 
milian Sforza  defeated  La  Trimouille  at  Novara,  and  the 
French  were  driven  out  of  Italy.  The  Venetians  however 
had  allied  themselves  with  Lous  XII.,  ^nd  Leo  sent  Bembo 
to  Venice  to  endeavour  to  break  the  alliance.  Differences 
broke  out  between  Leo  and  Alfonso  d'Este,  duke  of  For- 
rara,  who  demanded  the  restoration  of  Reggio.  taken  from 
him  by  Julius  II.,  which  Leo  promised,  but  never  performed ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  purchased  Modena  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Esta  to 
that  town.  The  pope  held  likewise  Parma  and  ^acenza, 
and  it  appears  that  he  intended  tq  fi>rm  out  of  these  a  ter- 
ritory for  his  brother  Giuliano,  and  he  made  attempts  to 
surprise  Ferrara  also  with  the  same  view.  His  predeces- 
sor, Julius,  had  in  view  Uie  independooee  of  idl  Italy,  and 
he  boldly  led  on  the  league  for  this  pmrpose ;  Leo  bad  a 
narrower  object, — his  own  aggrandizement  and  that  of  bis 
fam  ily, — and  he  pursued  it  with  a  more  cautioxis  and  crooked 
policy. 

Leo  re-opened  the  council  of  the  JLateran,  which  had  begun 
under  Julius  IL,  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism  produced 
bythe  council  of  Pisa,  which  had  been  convoked  by  Louis 
xn^  in  order  to  check  the  power  of  that  pope,  who  was  his 
enemy.  Gircumstancea  were  now  changM,  and  I^ouis  XIL 
made  bis  peace  vrith  Leo  in  1514,  renouncedthe  council  of 
Pisa,  and  acknowledged  that  of  theLateran.  Louis  XII. 
died  in  the  following  year,  and  bis  successor  Francis  I., 
among  bis  other  titles,  assumed  that  of  Duke  of  Milan, 
which  was  the  signal  of  a  new  Italian  war.  The  Venetians 
joined  him,  whilst  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  Duke  Sforza,  and  the  Swiss  made  a  league  to  op- 
pose the  French.  The  Pope  did  not  openly  join  the  leafjue, 
but  ho  negotiated  with  the  Swiss  by  means  of  the  cardinal 
of  Sion,  and  paid  them  considerable  sums  to  iaduce  them  to 
defend  the  north  of  Italy.  The  Swiss  were  posted  near  Susa, 
hut  Francis,  led  by  old  Trivulzio,  passed  the  Alps  by  the 
Col  de  PAigentier,  entered  the  plains  of  Saluzzo,  and 
matched  upon  Favia,  whilst  the  Swiss  hastened  back  to  de- 
itod  Milan.  The  battle  of  Marignano  was  fought  on  1 4th 
September,  1515.  The  Smm  made  desperate  efforts,  and 
would  probably  have  succeeded,  had  not  Alviano  with  part 
of  the  Venetian  troojw  appeued  suddenly  with  cries  of 
*  Viva  San  Marco.*  which  dispirited  the  Swiss,  who  believed 
that  the  whole  Venetian  army  was  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  the  French.  The  result  was  the  retreat  of  the  Swiss, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Milan,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  Duchy.  Leo  now  made  proposals  of  alliance 
to  Francis,  who  eagerly  listened  to  them,  and  they  had  a  con- 
fcronoe  at  Bologna  in  December,  1515,  in  which  a  concordat 
WM  agreed  upon,  regulating  the  appointment  to  the  sees  and 
living!  in  the  Frenoh  kingdom,  whieh  concordat  remained 
in  tiuo»  till  the  fteneh  zevohitioii.  A  marriage  wu  ftlao 


agreed  upon  between  Lorenzo,  the  pope's  nephew,  and 
Madeleine  de  Boulogne,  niece  of  Francis  de  Bourbon,  duke 
of  Venddme,  from  which  marriage  Catherine  de*  Medici, 
afterwards  Queen  of  France,  was  born. 

In  1516,  Leo,  under  some  ftrivolous  pretences,  deprived 
Delia  Rovore,  the  nephew  of  Julius  IL,  of  his  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino,  Posaro,  and  Sinigaglia,  which  he  gave  to  his  nephew 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  Soon  afterwards  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
the  Pope  was  discovered  at  Rome,  and  cardinal  Petrucci, 
who  was  at  the  bead  of  it,  was  hanged.  In  1517  Ijie  council 
of  the  Lateran  was  finally  closed,  and  in  the  same  year  Leo 
authorized  the  sale  of  iiuultnnoes  in  Germany,  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Reformation.  [Luther.]  For 
some  years  after  however,  Leo  took  little  notice  of  the 
progress  of  Luther's  opinions  in  Germany;  and  indeed  to 
the  end  of  his  life  Leo's  mind  appears  to  have  been  much 
more  concerned  with  what  occurred  around  bim  in  Italy, 
than  with  the  remote  controversy  carried  on  in  Saxony>  the 
consequences  of  which  be  probably  did  not  foresee. 

In  1518  a  league  of  five  years  was  proclaimed  by  Leo 
among  the  Christian  princes,  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the 
Turks,  who  were  ttareatening  Italy.  For  this  purpose  the 
Pope  gave  to  the  Christian  princes  the  dispostu  of  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  which  they  readily  appro- 
priated to  thenuelvei,  without  doing  anything  a^^nst  the 
Turks. 

Gian  Faolo  BagUone  of  Peni^a,  a  eelehrated  eondotti wo, 
had  seized  upon  the  government  of  his  native  town.  Leo 
cited  him  to  appear  at  Rome,  with  promises  however  of 
safety  for  bis  person.  Upon  his  arrival  Baglione  was 
arrested,  put  to  the  torture,  made  to  confess  many  crimes, 
and  at  last  beheaded.  Perugia  was  then  annexed  to  tlie 
Papal  State,  as  well  as.  the  duchy  of  Urbino  after  the  death 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  left  no  male  issue. 

The  alliance  of  Leo  with  Francis  I.  vras  a  hollow  one, 
each  party  mistrusting  the  other.  At  last  Leo,  thinking 
that  an  alliance  with  the  young  monarch  of  Spain  and  em- 
peror of  Grwmany  was  likely  to  be  much  more  advantageous 
to  him,  coDoluded  a  secret  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  Charles  T.,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1S21,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  French  and  given  to  Firanoesco  Maria  Sforza,  and 
Parma  and  Piacenza  to  be  restored  to  the  Pope.  Leo  subsi- 
dized a  body  of  Swiss,  and  Prospero  Colonna  with  tba 
Spaniards  bom  Naples  joined  the  Papal  forces  at  Bologna, 
crossed  the  Po  at  Casalmaggiore,  joined  the  Swiss,  and  drove 
the  French  governor  Lautrec  out  of  Milan,  In  a  short  time 
the  duchy  of  Milan  was  once  more  clear  of  the  French,  and 
restored  to  the  dominion  of  Sforza.  Parma  and  Piacenza 
were  again  occupied  by  the  Papal  troops.  Leo  at  the 
same  time  declared  Alfonso  d'Este  a  rebel  to  the  Holy  See 
&tr  having  sided  with  the  French,  whilst  the  Duke  on  his 
part  comj^ained  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  Pope  in  keeping 
poueesion  uf  Modena  and  Reggio.  The  news  of  the  taking 
of  Milan  was  celebtated  at  Rome  with  public  rqoicings, 
but  in  the  midst  of  all  thisLeofell  ill,  on  the  25th  of  Nov«n> 
bar,  and  died  on  the  1st  of  December,  1 521,  being  46  years 
of  age,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  though  some  nave 
maintained  that  he  died  a  natural  deaUi. 

Leo  was  generous,  or  rather  prodigal ;  he  was  fond  of 
splendour,  luxury,  and  magnificence,  and  therefore  often  in 
want  of  money,  which  he  Was  obliged  to  raise  by  meana 
not  always  cr^table.  He  bad  a  discerning  taste,  was  a 
ready  patron  of  real  merit,  was  fond  of  wit  and  humour,  not 
always  refined,  and  which  at  times  degenerated  into  buf- 
foonery. This  was  indeed  one  of  his  principal  fiuilts.  His 
state  policy  was  like  that  of  his  eootemporaxies  in  general* 
and  not  so  bad  as  that  of  some  of  them.  "Ha  contrived 
however  to  keep  Rome  and  the  ftpal  tomtory,  as  well  as 
Florence,  in  profound  peace  during  his  nine  years'poDtifloaCe^ 
no  trifling  boon,  whilst  all  the  north  of  ^ly  was  ravaged  by 
French  and  Germans  and  Spaniards,  woo  committed  all 
kinds  of  atrocities.  He  was  1^  no  means  n^lectful  of 
business,  although  he  was  fdbd  of  conviviality  and  ease,  but 
even  his  enemies  have  not  substantiated  any  charge  against 
his  morals.  He  did  no^  and  perhaps  could  not,  enforce  a 
strict  discipline  among  tha  clergy  or  the  people  of  Rome, 
where  profligacy  and  licentiousness  had  reigned  almost 
uncontrolled  ever  since  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI. 

The  s»vices  which  Leo  rendered  to  literature  are  many 
He  encouraged  the  study  of  Greek,  founded  a  Greek  col 
1^  at  BoBW*  eatirtdiihiBd  a  Greek  pras%  and  gave  tha  il 
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rectionof  it  to  John  lAacam ;  be  restored  the  Roman  Uni* 
versity  and  filled  its  numerous  chain  with  profasson;  be 
directed  the  collecting  of  MSS.  of  the  clasucs,  and  also  of 
Oriental  writen,  as  well  as  the  tearcbiag  after  antiquities ; 
and  b;  bis  example  encouraged  others,  and  among  them 
the  wealthy  merchant  Chigi,  to  do  the  same.  He  patron- 
ized men  of  talent,  of  whom  a  galaxy  gathered  round  him  at 
Rome.   He  employed  Michel  Angelo  at  Florence  and  Ra- 

Shael  at  Rome  in  the  Vatican.  He  corresponded  with 
lra«muti,  MachiaTelli,  Ariosto,  and  other  great  men  of 
his  time.  He  restored  the  oelebmied  bhran  of  bis  &mily, 
which  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  bad  been  plundered 
ud  dispersed,  and  which  is  now  known  hytha  name  of  the 
Biblioteca  Laurenxiana  at  Florence.  In  short  Leo  X.,  if  net 
the  roost  exemplary  among  popes,  was  oertainlyone  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  meritorious  of  the  Italian  princes. 

(Guicciardinit  Sioria  Italia ;  Roscoe's  and  Pontifi- 
cate qf  Leo  X.;  the  same  in  Italian,  tnnslated  by  Bossi, 
with  numerous  ami  valuable  notes  and  additions.  For  the 
htUla  and  tpeecket  of  Pope  Leo  X.  see  Fabricius,  '  Bibliothsoa 
Latina  Media  et  Infltnia  ^tatis.') 

LEO  XI.,  Cardinal  Alessandro  de*  Medici,  bad  been 
sent  by  bis  predecessor,  Clement  VI1L,  legate  to  France,  to 
receive  Henri  IV.  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. 
He  ms  venr  old  when  elected,  ob  the  1st  of  April,  1605, 
and  he  died  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  it  is  said  from 
the  fatigue  attending  the  eeremony  of  taking  possetsion  of 
the  Patriarchal  church  of  St.  John  in  Lalerano. 

LEO  XII.,  Cardinal  Annibale  dellaGenga,  bom  in  1760, 
of  a  noble  family  of  the  Romsgna,  w«s  employed  as  nuncio  to 
Germany  and  France,  by  Pius  VII.,  who  made  bim  a  car- 
dinal in  1616.  On  the  death  of  Pius  VII.  be  was  elected 
pope,  in  September,  1823.  He  was  well  acquaiuled  with 
diplomacy  and  foreign  politics,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority,  and  in  asserting  the  elaimsof  bissee,  be  assumed 
a  more  imperious  tone  than  bis  meek,  and  benevolent  pre- 
decessor. He  re-established  the  right  of  asylum  for  cnmi- 
nals  in  the  churches,  and  enforced  the  strict  observance  of 
meagre  days.  He  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Carbonari 
and  other  secret  soeieties.  He  proclaimed  a  jubilee  for  the 
ear  1823;  and  in  hi«  oiroular  Irtter  accompanying  the 
ull,  addressed  to  the  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  be  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  Bible  Eiocieties,  as 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
session  iv.,  concerning  the  publication  and  use  of  the  Sacred 
Books.  Leo  also  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  new 
states  of  South  America,  fwthe  sakeof  filling  up  the  vacant 
sees.  He  gave  a  new  organization  to  the  university  of  the 
Sapienza  at  Rome,  which  consists  of  five  colleges  or  fhcul- 
ties,  namely,  theology,  law,  medicine,  phinsopby,  and 
philology:  and  he  increased  the  number  of  the  professors, 
and  raised  their  emoluments.  He  published,  in  October, 
1824,  a  Moto  Propriot  or  decree  reforming  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Papal  State,  and  also  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, or  Prooedura  Civile,  and  be  fixed  the  fees  to  be  paid  by 
the  litigant  parties.  He  corrected  several  abuses,  and  studied 
to  maintain  order  and  a  good  police  in  his  territories.  He 
died  in  February,  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  VIII. 

LEO,  JOHN,  was  a  Moor  of  Granada,  who,  retiring  into 
Africa,  when  his  native  place  was  taken  in  1492,  received 
the  surname  of  AraiCANUS.  After  travelling  a  considera- 
ble time  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  be  was  taken  at  sea 
by  pirates,  and  suhsequwtly  abjured  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion under  Pope  Leo  X.  He  is  believed  to  have  died 
about  1526.  His  'Descrmtion  of  Africa'  was  first  written 
ill  Arabic  and  afterwards  trandated  by  its  author  into 
Italian.  It  was  translated  into  lAtin  by  John  Florian,  8vo. 
Antw..  15$6;  24mo..  Lugd.  Bat.  Elzev.,  1638;  and  into 
Frencbhy  JeanTempcoal,  2  torn.  tbl.,Lyon,  IfiSS.  Marmol 
the  Spaniard  appropriated  to  himself  the  greater  part  of  the 
text  of  this  work  without  acknowledging  it.  Leo  Africanus 
•wrote  also  the  '  lives  of  the  Arabian  Philosophers,'  printed 
by  Hettinger,  in  Latin,  at  Ziirich.  fob,  1664  ;  they  were  again 
published,  from  a  different  manuscript,  in  the  13tb  volume 
of  Fabricius's 'Bibliotheca.*  (Moreri's  Z)ict ;  Chalmers's 
Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  xx.)  ,  .    .  , 

IJEO,  LEONARDO,  a  celebrated  composer,  who  flon- 
rished  during  the  early  half  of  the  lastcentury,  was  bom  at 
Naples  in  1694,  and  received  bis  musical  education  under 
Alessandro  ScarJaUi,  having  for  bis  fellow-disciplesDurante, 
Vincj,  Porpon,  He  soon  dUtinguislied  himself  by  his 

XteJian  Ojpeirub  which,  sained  fir  faim  a  high  teputation,  and 


are  mentioned  by  mnsical  etitica  in  strong  fwni  of  prafso. 
But  how  fleeting  was  the  fiuue  arising  ftom  sooh  oompesitiuna 
till  Mosart  appeared,  and  rave  them  immortal  life  1  Ont 
of  the  many  produced  by  Leo  not  one  survives;  and  had 
be  not  dedicated  a  portion  of  bis  time  to  the  church,  his 
name  would  now  have  been  utterly  forgotten.  His  Dirit 
Dommu,  his  Miterert,  masses,  and  other  sacred  music,  will 
always  he  esteemed  for  tbe  grandeur  of  their  style,  their 
deep  feeling,  the  sensible  manner  in  which  the  words  are 
set,  and  tat  greatness  of  effect  produced  by  comparatively 
simple  means.  He  will  be  remembered  too  in  musical 
history  as  the  master  of  Pioeini,  JomeUi,  voA  other  able 
composers.  He  died  at  Naples,  in  175S. 

LKOALLAmUS.  tAi.iATins.] 

LEO  (the  Lion),  a  oonstellalion  of  Oie  ZomAC.  whidi 
commemorates  the  NemBsan  lion  killed  by  Hercules  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  surrounded  by  Ursa  M«or. 
Leo  Minor,  Cancer,  Hydra,  Sextans,  Virgo,  and  Coma  Be- 
renices. A  line  drawn  through  tbe  pole  star  and  the  lowest 
of  tbe  four  in  tbe  Great  Bear  (or  y)  passes  through  Deneb 
■(or  P  Leonis) ;  and  a  line  drawn  through  the  bright  star  Re- 
gulus  (or  a  Leonis)  of  the  first  magnitude  and  I>»eb  passes 
nearly  through  Areturos,  The  principal  sbui  are  as 
follows :— 
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1.EO  MINOR,  a  oonBtellktion  of  Hevelius,  surrounded 
by  Ursa  Major,  Lynx,  Ctncer,  and  Leo.  Its  principal  slant 
■TO  OS  lollom 
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LEO'DICE  (Zoology),  a  name  given  by  Savigny  to  a 
genus  of  Dorsibranchiata,  Eumoe  of  Cuvier.  [Doasi- 

BRA.NCBIATA.] 

LEOMINSTER.  [HBRzroRDsatKK.] 
LEO'N,  REYNO  DE,  one  of  the  former  great  divisions 
of  Spain,  originating  in  the  political  formation  of  that 
country  into  different  kingdoms,  which  grew  out  of  the 
Buccesaive  conquoata  of  the  Christians  fVom  the  Moors.  The 
kingdom  of  Leon  was  the  earliest  of  these,  and  was  formed 
by  uie  Christiana  coming  out  of  the  fastnesses  of  Asturias 
and  extending  their  oonquests  southwards  to  the  Duero. 
The  immediate  successors  of  Pelayo  were  called  kings  of 
Oviedo  or  of  Asturias.  because  that  province  was  then  the 
only  part  free  ftom  the  Moors,  and  had  never  been  conquered 
by  tnem.  Alfonso,  called  the  Catholic,  a.d.  739  to  757,  con- 
quered the  towns  of  Leon,  Astorga,  Simancas,  Zamora,  Sala- 
manca, and  Ledesma,  as  well  as  part  of  Galicia.  These  were 
added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Asturian  kings,  though  held 
on  the  precarious  tenure  of  either  paying  tribute  to  the 
neigbbourins  Moors,  or  haviag  to  defend  them  against  their 
incursions.  It  was  Garcia,  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso  IlL, 
who,  about  a.d.  910,  transferred  the  seat  of  sovereignty 
team  Oviedo  to  Leon.   Henceforth  the  Christian  kingdom 
in  Northern  Spain  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and 
Asturias,  and  was  independent  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Navatra, 
which  was  on  the  other  siile  of  tho  Ebra.  The  counts  of 
Castilla,  who  had  formed  atibther  Christian  state  between 
the  two,  were  for  a  time  depfendent,  nominally  at  least,  on 
the  kings  of  Leon,  until  a  d.  10^5,  when  Castifla  became  an 
independent  kingdom  under'a  branch  of  the  royal  house  of 
Navarra.  The  boundaries  of  all  these  kingdoDis  were  of  course 
not  clearly  or  fixedly  determined.   Almost  always  at  war, 
either  with  the  Moors  or  among  themselves,  the  extent  of 
their  respective  territories  varied  with  every  reign,  or  rather 
with  every  fresh  campaign.   The  male  line  of  the  kings 
of  Leon  became  extinct  with  Bermudo  III.  in  the  year 
1037,  whose  aister  had  married  Fernando,  king  of  Caatile, 
who  thus  united  both  orowns.    But  at  his  death  San- 
cho^  one  of  his  sons,  had  CastOe,  and  Alfonso  had  Leon 
and  Asturias.    The  two  kingdoms  remained  distinct, 
although  tbdr  erovu  were  sometimes  worn  by  the  same 
person,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  until  Fernando  III.,  in 
1230,  permanently  united  the  two  kuigdoms,  assnming  the 
title  of  king  of  Leon  and  Castilla,  which  his  suocessors 
retained. 

The  territory  known  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
comprised  six  provinces,  namely,  Leon,  properly  so  called ; 
Palencia;  Toro;  Zaiioba;  Salamanca;  and  Valla- 
ooLiD.  They  are  all  comprised  in  the  basin  of  the  Duero, 
between  the  Asturian  mountains  on  the  north,  the  Sierra 
de  Gata  and  Sierra  de  Gredos  to  the  aouth,  which  divide 
the  basin  of  the  Duero  firom  that  of  the  Tagus,  or  province 
of  Bstremadura,  and  between  the  boundaries  of  Bui^  and 
S^ria  in  Old  Castile  on  the  east,  and  Ibe  frontiers  of 
Portugal  and  Galicia  on  ibe  west.  The  whole  extent  oT 
the  kingdom  of  Leon  is  roughly  calculated  at  21.009  square 
miles.  Mid  its  population  at  1,215,000  inhabitants.  The 
Mme  ud  antient  boundarioB  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  an 


now  a  mere  historical  remembrance:  'all  Spam  being  at 

E resent  divided  into  provinces,  the  old  dnisioo  by  kingdoms 
as  become  obliterated. 

LEO  N.  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  is  bounded  north  by 
the  Asturias,  south  by  the  province  of  Zamora,  east  by  that 
of  Palencia,  and  west  by  Galicia.  It  is  nearly  100  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  SO  wide  from  north  to 
south,  and  its  population  is  reckoned  at  31 1,700  inhabitants. 
The  province  belongs  mainly  to  the  basin  ^  the  Duero^ 
being  crossed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Esla,  which  risea 
in  the  mountains  of  Valdeburon,  on  the  borders  of  Asturias, 
and  Hows  southwards  into  the  province  of  Zamora,  where 
it  enters  the  Duero.  The  Esla  is  joined  in  its  course  by 
many  streams,  both  fVom  the  east  and  the  west  There  is 
a  umall  part  of  the  province  of  Leon,  west  of  Astorea, 
which  forms  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Miiio,  being  wateredby 
the  Sil  and  other  tributaries  of  that  river.  An  offjiet  of 
the  Astnrian  chain,  which  runs  southwaid  to  the  west  of 
Astorga.  forms  the  limit  between  the  two  river-basins. 
The  surface  of  Leon  is  mountainous  in  the  north  of  the 
province  where  it  rises  towards  the  Asturian  chain^  but 
it  slopes  to  the  south,  where  it  sinks  into  the  plain  of  the 
Duero.  Hie  country  produces  corn,  though  not  sufRcient 
for  the  consumption;  fruit  and  vegetables  in  abundance,, 
and  hemp,  flax,  and  wine,  which  however  is  not  so  good 
as  the  wine  of  Toro  and  Rueda.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep,  as  well  as  horses  and  mules,  are  reared 
in  this  province.  There  are  few  manufactories;  coarse 
woollen  cloths  are  made  near  Astoiga,  and  much  flax  is 
spun  by  the  distaff  and  bleached,  and  forms  an  article  of 
expert.  The  country  people  of  J<eon  are  very  simple  in 
their  manners,  and  deficient  in  comforts  and  refinement ; 
there  are  few  proprietors  among  them,  most  of  them  being 
tenants  or  labourers  of  the  estates  of  the  nobility  and  cor- 
porations. 

The  two  prindpal  towns  of  the  province  are:—!.  Leon 
(L^o  Septima),  an  old  and  now  somewhat  decayed  city, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Roman  soldiers  of  the  7th 
legion,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  ;  it  was  for  more  than  two 
centuries  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Christian  Spain.  Its 
catliedral,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Spain,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  the  old  kings. 
There  are  two  other  collegiate  churches,  San  Marco  and 
San  Ysidro.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  or  principal  square,  is 
handsome,  and  there  are  other  squares  adorned  with  foun- 
tains. Leon  contains  about  6000  inhabitants.  2.  Astorga. 
The  other  towns  of  the  province  are  Sabaguo,  with  a  cele- 
brated Benedictine  convent;  Ponferrada;  ViUafhmca, on 
the  high  road  to  Galicui  ;  Benavides,  Sec 

LEONARD^  ST.  rviBMNB,  HAtrrx.1 

LEONARDO  of  PtSA,  orXEONAllDO  BONAGCT. 
an  Italian  mathematician  who  lived  at  the  commencement 
of  tie  thirteenth  century,  was  the  first  person  who  brought 
to  Europe  the  knowledge  of  algebra.  His  work  was  never 
printed,  but  Is  preserved  at  Rome,  and  is  described  in  Cos- 
sali's  'History  of  Aigebra.'  From  Italy  the  knowledge  of 
algebra  was  long  a^erwards  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  He  was  author  of  a  treatise  weserved  in  th» 
Magliabecchi  library  at  Florence,  entitled  '  Friustica  Geo- 
graphia.* 

LEO'NIDAS,  King  of  Sparta,  commanded  the  Grecian: 
troops  sent  to  maintain  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  against  thv 
invading  army  of  the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  b.c.  480.  The 
force  under  bis  command  amounted  to  4200  men,  besides 
the  Opuntian  Locri  and  a  thousand  Phocians.  With  these,, 
during  two  days*  fight,  he  defended  the  narrow  defile  whicfa. 
was  the  usual  passage  from  Hiessaly  to  the  southern  part* 
of  Greece ;  and  probably  he  would  have  frustrated  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  invader  but  for  the  discovery,  by  some 
renegades,  of  a  circuitous  and  unfrequented  pass  by  wbichi 
a  body  of  the  invaders  crossed  Mount  (Eta.  On  receirins 
intelligence  that  his  position  was  thus  turned,  Leonidas 
dismissed  all  his  soldiers  except  300  Spartans ;  the  The- 
bans,  whose  fidelity  to  the  common  cause  was  luspecte^ 
and  the  Thespians,  700  in  number,  who  resolved  to  sham 
the  fate  and  the  gtory  of  the  Spartans,— for  the  laws  of 
Sparta  fbrbade  her  oituens  to  turn  their  backs  upon  uj 
odds;  and  in  tfais  great  emeivem^,  when  many  states 
seemed  indined  to  yield  to  Persia,  Leonidas  i»obably 
thought  that  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  a  great  ex- 
ample of  self'devotion  and  obedience  was  of  m<»»  import- 
once  to  the  cause  of  Greece  than  the  proservation  of  a 
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eertain  numbei  of  her  best  soldiers.  Being  surrounded 
ud  attacked  in  front  and  rear,  the  Spartans  und  Thespians 
fell  to  a  man  after  making  vast  slaughter:  the  Tkeoans 
u^nd  and  leeeived  quarter.  Tlie  cunue  of  Leonidas  uras 
mutilated  and  rxpoved  on  a  crotu  by  Xerxes.  A  atone  Uon 
wu  aftenrarda  rained  near  the  snot  where  he  fell.  The 
■lain  were  buried  where  thev  fell,  and  their  memory  was 
honoured  by  monumental  pillars.  Two  of  the  inscriptions 
ran  thus : — '  Here  4000  men  from  Peloponnesus  once 
fought  three  millions '  Stranger,  tell  the  LacedKraonians 
that  we  lie  here,  obeying  their  laws.'  This  self-devotion 
of  Leonidas,  the  beginning  of  the  grandest  war  rebted  in 
hiatory,  has  ever  been  hold  to  be  among  the  aobleat  recorded 
instances  of  heroism  and  patriotism. 

We  have  followed  the  account  of  Herodotus  (viL.  202, 
&c.).  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  relate  it  somewhat  differ- 
ently. 

Leonine  verses,  a  kind  of  measure  much  in 
ihshion  during  the  middle  ages.  It  consistaproperly  of  the 
lAtin  hexameter,  or  hexameter  and  pentameter  rhymed. 
No  less  than  ten  varieties  in  the  fiill  of  the  rhymes  are 
counted;  but  that  which  is  by  fiur  the  most  common  is 
when  the  caemira  on  the  fifth  ^llahle  rhymes  with  the  end 
vi  the  line,  as  for  example : 

'  Bn  Rex  EdTudua,  daboeduiu  ut  LMpftrdu*.' 

There  is  an  example  of  a  modern  attempt  at  Leonine 
verses  in  Pamell's  translation  of  a  passage  in  the  *  Rape  of 
the  Lock,*  beginning, 

'  B  aau  dUactnm  ■pewl—  pro  wan  wtectBa.' 

The  rhymes  appear  universallf  to  be  dissyllabic.  The  claa- 
rictl  metre  is  however  not  essentia].  We  And  in  the  antient 
hymns  of  tfie  Rmnan  Catholic  Church  the  riiythm  of  mo- 
den  vllrsiftl»tion^— 

'  Quid  Run  mim  tuno  dietnnu, 
Qnem  notrunuin  rogntimit, 
Cuin  TU  jnatoa  tit  loeunu?' 

Or  in  the  famous  soneof  Walter  de  Mapes,  archdeacon  of 
Oxford  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. : 

'  MiU  Mt  propoaltnim  in  Ubanuaorl, 
Tinnm  lit  «^^t'>'>  tMrfeatb  wi, 
Ut  diouti  an  mmint  Awdoram  ehwl. 
Dm  ritpivpiUiu  hoio  potMnL' 

The  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Leoninus,  a  monk  of 
the  twelfth  century,  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  mode  of 
composition,  which  however  is  shown  to  go  back  as  far  at 
least  as  the  third.  It  went  out  of  fo^ion  with  the  revival 
of  classical  leazninR.  For  more  particulars  see  Sir  A. 
Oroke,  *  Essay  on  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Decline  of 
latin  Verse,'  quoted  in  the  '  Encycl.  Metr.,*  which  has  a 
long  article  on  this  subject;  also  a  tract  from  the  MSS.  of 
Ben^et  College,  Cambridge,  containing  rulea  for  Xieoffine 
verses,  edited  by  Dr.  Nasmith,  1778. 

LEO'NTODON  TARA'XACUM  (Dandelion),  a  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plant  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  root, 
leaves,  and  flower  stem  (scape)  contain  much  milky  iuice ; 
but  the  root  only  is  employed  in  medicine:  though  the 
leaves  by  blanching  can  be  rendered  fit  for  use  as  a  salad, 
retaining  then  only  a  moderate  degree  of  bitterness.  The 
root  of  plants  which  are  three  or  four  years  old  should  alone 
be  collected,  and  at  Midsummer  ;  as  young  plants,  or  roots 
oollocted  in  spring,  merely  contain  a  reddish  mucila^nous 
juice,  while  tnose  of  older  plants  taken  up  in  summer  have 
a  brown  bitter  and  saline  juice.  Those  from  rich  soil 
are  not  so  potent  as  those  m>m  a  poorer  land.  The  root 
may  either  be  speedily  and  carefully  dried  for  preservation, 
or  uie  expressed  juice  may  be  inspissated,  and  so  form  what 
is  termed  the  extract.  - 

The  chemical  constitution  is — a  peculiar  bittn:  principle, 
grumous  sugar  and  inuUn,  and  ^bably  some  important 
salts. 

Either  an  infusion,  decoction,  or  extract  possesses  seda- 
tive, deobstruent,  and  diuretic  properties.  In  chronic 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  liver,  enlarge- 
ments of  the  liver  or  spleen,  it  proves  more  beneficial  than 
almost  any  other  vegetable  remedy.  In  many  cases  of 
dropsy,  particularly  connected  with  obstruction  of  the  liver, 
it  has  t^n  succeeded  when  all  other  diuretics  have  fbiled. 
It  is  very  extensively  employed  in  Holland  to  obviate  the 
efleets  of  the  intermittents  or  agues  common  there^  and 
witfi  the  greatest  advantage.  The  extract  unUw  very  caie- 
iaHif  pMpand,  koon  fttmenti  and  ipoilii 


LEOPARDS,  the  name  by  which  the  greater  spottsd 
cats  are  known. 

Lkopasds  of  thb  Old  Wdhu>. 

The  Jorm  seems  to  have  its  most  perfect  development  in 
the  antient  continent  and  the  islands  of  the  Old  Wcwld, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  American  Jaguar,  in 

Kint  of  size,  strength,  and  sturdiness  of  make,  excels  the 
onards  of  Ana  and  Africa. 

The  Panther,  Felit  pardut  of  Linnnus,  first  claims  our 
notice.  It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  Leopard  and 
Panther  aro  distinct  species,  or  only  varieties.  Linnnus. 
tn  his  last  edition  of  the  '  Systema  Natures,'  included 
under  the  specific  name  of  FeUs  Pardut  the  Panthera, 
Piirdalia,  Birdut,  and  Leopardut  of  Gesner ;  Pardus  mas, 
Ptmthera  femina  of  Alpm  (iBgypt) ;  PardeUit  of  Ray, 
Tigri$  mtxieam  at  Hernandez ;  and  A'nmam  Datyputt  Nie- 
remb.,  Nat.  Under  the  specific  r.ame  of  Onca  he  includes 
Pardut  s.  Lynx  BroMiluntit  of  Ray,  and  the  Jasuara  of 
Marcgrave.  He  has  no  species  named  Leopardut  j  but 
Gmelin  has,  and  in  his  edition  we  find  the  following 
species:—!.  F.  pardut — F.  eauda  elongata, corpora  maculis 
supenoribus  oruiculatia;  inferioribus  virgatis — (the  de- 
scription of  Linnmus)  Schreh.,  Saeugth.,  iii,  p.  384,  t.  xcix., 
witfi  the  following  references  ana  synonyms  ex 
albo  flavicans,  maculis  nigris  in  dorso  orbiculatis,  in  ventre 
longis,  Briss.,  Quadr, ;  the  names  of  Gesner  and  Ray  as 
quoted  above;  Pardut  maculis  seu  scutnUs  variis,  Ludolf, 
.^Ethiop.;  Panthere  of  Bufion.  2.  F.  Uniea,  Once,  Buffon. 
3.  F.  Leopardut — F.  cauda  mediocri,  corpore  fusco  maculis 
subcoadunatis  nigris.  Erxl.,  SytU  Mamm.,  y.  509,  n.  5  ; 
Schreb.,  Saeugth.,  iii.,  p.  367,  t  cL ;  UnciOt  Cq..  Op.,  p.  42, 
Gesn.,  Qun/r.,  p.  825 ;  Leopard  of  Bufibn.  4.  F.  Onca,  the 
Jaguar. 

Cuvier  separates  the  Panther  tsom  theLeopaid  specifically. 

The  Panther,  La  Panthhe,  he  makes  the  Felit  pardut 
of  Linnieus,  and  the  Fardalit,  q  rdfSdKic  of  the  antients. 
He  describes  the  Panther  as  yellow  above,  white  beneath, 
with  six  or  seven  rows  of  black  spots  in  the  form  of  roses, 
that  is  to  say,  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  five  or  six  smalt 
simple  spots  on  each  side ;  the  tail  of  the  length  of  the 
body,  not  reckoning  the  head.  This  species  he  speaks  of 
as  being  spread  throughout  Aftica  ana  in  the  warm  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian  Archipelago;  and  he 
states  that  be  has  seen  individuals  where  the  ground-colour 
of  the  fur  is  black,  with  spots  of  a  still  deeper  black  (Felit 
melat,  P£r.),  but  that  they  do  not  form  a  species,  observing 
that  both  yellow  and  black  oubs  have  been  seen  sucking 
the  same  mother  (1829).*  Pennant  (RitL  Quadr,,  1793' 
figures  a  Black  Leopard,  and  describes  the  variety  as  fol- 
lows:— 'In  the  Tower  of  London  isa  black  variety,  brought 
from  Bengal  by  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  The  colour  uni- 
versally is  a  dusky  black,  sprinkled  over  'with  spots  of  a 

C*  tssy  black,  disposed  in  the  same  forms  as  those  of  the 
opard :  CO  turning  aside  the  hair,  beneath  appears  a  tinge 
of  the  natural  colour.' 

The  Leopard,  Felit  Leopardut  of  linneeus,  as  he  quotes 
it  (but  it  is  not  mentioned  by  linnaeus  in  his  last  edition  of 
the  '  Syst  Nat  ;*  it  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Gmelin|s 
edition),  Cuvier  assigns  to  Africa,  remarking  that  it  is 
similar  to  the  Panther,  but  witii  ten  rows  of  smaller  spots. 
These  two  species,  he  adds,  are  smaller  than  the  Jaguar; 
and  he  says  that  there  is  a  third,  a  little  lower  on  the  legs, 
with  the  toil  equalling  the  body  and  head  in  length,  and 
with  more  numerous  and  smaller  spots  {Felie  ehalybeaiat 
Herm.  Schreh.,  101). 

Cuvier  does  not  nirtice  the  Panther,  &  iriv9iif  of  Aristotit 
{Hitt.  Anim.,  vi.  36),  and  indeed  this  animal  is  supposed 
by  many  not  to  have  been  one  of  the  Leopard  kind.  In  a 
note  to  FeKs  chalybeata,  Cuvier  states  that  it  is  to  Aat 
species  M.  Temminck  applies  the  name  of  Panther ;  but 
the  former  adds  that  it  is  certain  that  the  Panther  so  well- 
known  to  the  antients,  and  which  appeared  so  often  in  the 
Roman  shows  end  games,  could  not  be  an  animal  from  the 
recesses  ('  fond ')  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Cuvier  does  not  insert  in  the  text  of  his  *  R^e  Ani- 
mal* the  Ounce  of  Bufion ;  but  in  a  note  to  the  second  edi- 
tion ho  speaks  of  it  as  differing  from  the  Panthers  and  the 
Leoinrds  by  more  unequal  spoto,  more  irregularly  scattered, 
partly  notcned  or  ringed.  Sec,  and  as  appearing  to  he  found 
in  Persia;  adding,  that  his  knowledge  of  it  is  only  derived 
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from  BufTon's  ^gyao,  and  firom  that  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
Smith  has  inserted  in  the  English  translation  of  the  *  R^gne 
Animal,'  fVom  an  individual  which  had  been  seen  living  in 
London. 

The  Panther  and  the  liCopard  were  once  regarded  by  M. 
Temminck  as  varieties  of  the  same  species.  Felts  Leopardus, 
but  he  has  separated  them  specifically  in  bis  Monograph. 

Colonel  Smith's  Ounce  ms  detected  by  htm  in  the  Tower 
when  that  fortress  included  a  menagerie  among  its  attrac- 
tions. The  animal  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Gulf  of  Peraia.  but  we  only  learn  tluit  it  was  very  distinct 
from  all  other  species  in  make,  markings,  and  general  ap- 
pearance. (See  post) 

The  same  author  describes  the  Panther  of  the  antieiits 
as  standing  higher  than  the  Jaguar,  and  as  approaching  in 
its  form,  which  is  slender,  to  that  of  the  Hunting  Leopard, 
Felis  jubata,  though  much  larger  in  proportion. 

M.  Lesson  enumerates  the  following  Leopards  as  be- 
longing to  the  Old  Continent :  — 

Felis  Panthere,  Felts  Pardua,  Linn.,  Temm.,  Monog. 
Less  than  the  Leopard ;  tail  as  long  as  the  body  and  head. 
Locality,  ^ngal ;  and  probably  does  not  exist  in  Africa. 

FeUs  Leopard^  Felis  Leopardus,  lin.  (Gmel.),  Temm. ; 
FiaUs  Pardttt,  Gov.;  Faaha  of  the  Arabs.  Rather  less 
than  a  lioness ;  tail  (22  vertebra)  of  the  length  of  the  body. 
LoeeUiijf,  Africa  and  India. 

Felis  jubata,  the  Chetah,  or  Hunting  Leopard.  Locality, 
Southern  Asia. 

Among  those  Felidte  which  are  distributed  in  the  Poly- 
nesian group  of  islands  (Ues  Auatiques  de  la  Pblynesie) 
M.  Lesson  notices 

F'etia  Kfeliu,  PSroh.  observing  that  this  animal,  which 
M.  Temminck  believ^  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Leopard,  con- 
Btitutes,  on  the  contrary,  a  species  entirely  confined  to 
Java,  and  especially  in  the  moat  isolated  eastern  districts, 
such  as  Blambangan.  (Brambanan?)  The  size  of  the  ani- 
mal he  states  to  he  that  of  the  Panther;  its  fhr  of  a  deep 
black,  on  vhicfa  are  traced  zones  of  the  same  colour  but 
less  lustrous.  Iliis  leopard,  which  is  called  Arimaou  by 
the  Javanese,  is  used  for  the  singular  combats  of  the  ffam- 
ok,  for  the  details  of  which  M.  Lesson  refers  to  the '  Zool. 
te  la  Coquillc,'  t.  i.,  p.  1 39.  He  adds  that  he  saw  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  belonging  to  the  resident  of  Sourabaya,  and 
he  was  assured  that  Felts  Melas  was  not  rare  in  the  island. 
He  also  refers  to  Felis  Macrocelis,  Horsfleld.  Locdtitie)^ 
Sumatra  and  Borneo  (1827). 

Mr.  Bennett  (Gardens  and  Menagerie  qf  the  Zoological 
Society,  1830)  says,  ■  Whether  the  Leopard  and  the  Pan- 
ther ara  in  reality  distinct  species,  and  if  so,  on  what 
particular  characters  the  specific  distinction  depends,  are 
questions  that  have  been  so  variously  solved  by  writers  of 
the  highest  eminence,  that  we  caimoV  vithout  better  oppor- 
tunities fbr  comparison  of  specimens  than  we  at  present 
possess,  adopt  the  conclusions  to  which  any  one  of  them  has 
come  npon  tne  subject  UnnEeus,  not  perceiving  any  suffi- 
cient grounds  of  distinction,  referred  botn  names  to  one  and 
the  same  animal ;  Buffon  added  a  third,  that  of  the  Ounce, 
and  increased  the  confusion  by  describing  as  the  Panther 
of  the  antients,  and  an  animal  of  the  Old  Continent,  the 
•)aguar,  which  is  now  known  to  be  peculiar  to  the  New; 
Cuvier  subsequently  founded  a  distinction  upon  the  greater 
or  Bmallcr  number  of  rows  of  spots  disposed  along  the  sides 
of  the  body ;  and  Temminck.  rejecting  these  characters  as 
unimportant,  has  lately  fixed  upon  the  comparative  length 
Df  the  tail  as  affording  the  only  sure  means  of  discrimina- 
tion. In  this  uncertainty  the  question  remains  for  the 
|>iesent ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  complete  dis- 
tinction between  both  the  animals  involved  in  it  and  that 
vhich  we  have  figured,  the  mistaken  Panther  of  Bufibn, 
the  Jaguar  of  Brazil,  and  Felts  Onpa  of  ^stematic  writera. 
It  may  not  however  be  useless  to  ol»erTe,  mat  of  the  figures 
given  by  BuSbn  as  Panthers  and  Jaguars,  that  which  is 
entitled  the  male  Panther  is  in  all  probability  a  Leopard ; 
the  female  is  unquestionably  a  Jaguar ;  the  Jaguars  of  the 
original  work,  and  of  the  supplement,  are  either  Ocelots  or 
Chatis ;  and  that  which  purports  to  be  the  Jaguar  or  Leo- 
pard, although  probably  intended  &r  a  Chetah,  is  not  clearly 
referrible  by  its  form  and  markings  to  any  known  species.' 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  ' Oassiflcation  of  Quadrupeds* 
(1835),  leaves  the  question  untouched.  In  his 'Animals 
in  Menageries  *  (1638),  he  gives  the  following  species: — 

The  Leopard,  Leopard,  Cuvier.  Felie  Leopardut,  H. 
Smith,  in  GriK,  Cut 


The  Panther,  Felis  Pardus,  Linn.,  Hamilton  Smith. 
Panthhe,  Cuvier. 

Panther  of  the  antients,  Felis  Pardua  Antiquomm,  Ha- 
milton Smith,  in  Synopsis  of  (Stiff.,  Cuv. 


The  leopntL  SmegtH. 

Under  the  title '  Leopard,'  Mr.  Swainson  says,  *  Although 
the  names  of  Leopard  and  Panther  have  been  long  familiar 
in  common  language,  and  have  conveyed  the  idea  of  two 
distinct  species,  yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  scientific 
writer  of  the  last  generation  either  described,  or  indeed 
appeared  to  know,  in  what  respects  the  animals  differed.  It 
seems  that  numerous  specimens  of  what  is  called  the  leopard 
are  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  one  has  been  figured  in 
the  hook  so  entitled ;  but  Mr.  Bennett  has  not  made  the 
slightest  attempt  to  investigate  the  subject,  or  to  throw  any 
light  upon  this  difBcuU  question.  In  this  dilemma  we  shaU 
therefore  repose  on  the  opinions  of  Major  Hamilton  Smith, 
whoso  long  experience  and  accuracy  of  observation  are  well 
known,  and  whose  authority  in  this  department  of  nature 
deservedly  ranks  above  that  of  any  other  naturalist  of  this 
country.  The  Leopard,  as  defined  by  Major  Smith,  when 
compared  with  the  Jaguar  and  the  Panther  of  naturalists, 
is  uniformly  of  a  paler  yellowish  c(4our,  rather  smaller 
and  the  dots  rose-formed,  or  consisting  of  several  doU  par- 
tially united  into  a  circular  figure  in  some  instances,  wad 
into  a  quadrangular,  triangular,  or  other  less  deteraiinate 
forms  in  ethers :  there  are  also  several  single  isolated  black 
^otd,  which  more  especially  occur  on  the  outside  of  the 
limbs.  The  Panther,  according  to  Professor  Lichstenstein 
of  Berlin,  "  resembles  the  Jaguar  in  having  the  same  num- 
ber of  rows  of  spots,  but  is  distinguished  by  having  no  full 
spots  on  the  dorsal  line."  But,  as  Major  Smith  observes, 
it  does  not  appear  that  full  spots  on  the  dorsal  line  always 
make  a  specific  character  of  the  Jaguar ;  and  the  Asiatic 
Leopard  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity, 
though  it  docs  not  in  other  respects  resemble  the  American 
animaL  When  therefore  it  is  said  that  the  Panther  much 
resembles  the  Jaguar,  it  is  always  to  be  strongly  ftispected 
that  the  type  whence  the  observations  have  been  taken  is 
in  reahty  an  American  animal.*  Mr.  Swainson  then,  after 
copying  Major  Smith's  scientific  description  of  the  Leeward, 
proceed  to  say,  'Our  own  opinion  of  tne  specific  dissimila- 
rity between  the  X.eopard  and  the  Panther,  judging  from 
what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  is  in  perfect  unison 
with  that  of  Major  Smith ;  while  the  foUowmg  remark  of 
tluit  observing  naturalist,  incidentally  insertea  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Panther  of  antiquity,  seems  to  us  almost  con> 
elusive: — "The  open  spots  which  mark  all  the  Panthers 
have  the  inner  surface  of  the  annuli  or  rings  more  fulvous 
(in  other  words  darker)  than  the  general  colour  of  the  sides; 
but  in  the  Leopard  no  such  distinction  appears,  nor  is  there 
room,  as  the  small  and  more  congregated  dots  are  too  close 
to  admit  it."  In  truth,  if  there  is  any  reliance  to  be  placed 
in  the  moat  accurate  figures  hitherto  pi^ished,  the_small 
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must  ttrike  even  i  cw»l  observer,  and  lead  bim  to  believe 
tbat  the  two  animals  were  c^ledbydifferent  names.' 

In  the  *  Gemmn  et  Sculpturea  Antiqueo'  of  Gronovius 
tbere  is  an  engraving  of  a  boy  driving  a  car  drawn  by 
two  Panthers,  rather  ni{^  on  their  lej^s,  from  a  cornelian, 
headed  '  Cario  dt  Bacho but  Gronovius  thinks  thai  though 
this'reda'  may  be  attributed  to  Bacchus,  it  may  nevertheless 
be  taken  for  a  representation  of  une  from  the  Circensian 
games,  for  which  opinion  he  gives  bis  reasona  Captain 
Smyth,  R.N.,  in  his  interesting  *  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
a  Cabinet  of  Roman  Im]>erial  Large  Brass  Medals,'  notices 
a  modal  of  Commodus,  on  the  reverse  of  which  the  emporor 
on  horseback  salloping  across  the  field,  with  a  chlamys 
floating  behind  him,  is  in  the  act  of  casting  a  dart  at  a 
Panther,  which  is  *  sliowiDg  fight.*  Ho  also  refers  to  the 
figuro  of  a  Lynx  or  Panther  on  the  reverse  of  one  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  and  to  tbat  of  a  Panther  (among  other  ani- 
mals) on  the  smalltir  coins  of  Gallienus, 

With  regard  to  the  Felit  Pardus  Antiauorum  of  Smith, 
Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  the  species,  irsucb  it  really  be, 
U  supposed  to  be  the  animal  known  to  antient  writers  by 
tlie  name  of  Panthera.  It  is  however,  he  odds,  now  so  rare, 
or  has  been  ijo  little  distiDguished,  that  Major  Smith  is 
only  acquainted  with  one  example,  which  is  in  the  museum 
of  the  efectjur  of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  whose  menagerie  it  had 
probably  lived.  Nothing  was  known  of  its  native  country 
or  of  its  manners.  (See  H.Smith's  de«cription,  including 
characters  intermediate  between  the  Jacuar  of  America 
and  the  Panthers  and  Leopards  of  the  Old  World.) 

Mr.  Swainson  also  notices  the  Ounca  in  the  same  work, 
referring  to  Major  Smith's  description,  and  regretting  tbat 
that  able  zoologist  had  not  entered  into  further  particulars. 
Mr.  Swainson  states  that,  judging  from  the  figure  engraved 
from  Mr.  Smith's  drawing,  he  should  term  it  a  lower  and 
more  thick-set  animal  than  the  Panther  ;  the  spots  larger, 
more  irregular,  and  much  fewer,  but  differing  more  espe- 
cially in  having  the  tail  decidedly  annulated  with  black 
rings,  while  those  of  all  the  Panthers  are  spotted.  The  body, 
be  adds,  is  described  as  whitish ;  while  yellow  or  fawn-colour 
is  the  universal  tint  both  of  the  Panthers  and  Leopards. 

In  June,  1837,  Mr.  Gray  brought  before  the  notice  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  some  Mamma- 
lia whi^  he  had  lately  purchased  for  the  British  Museum 
flrom  a  collection  made  by  the  htte  Colonel  Cobb  in  India, 
among  which  was  an  adult  specimen  of  the  Once  of  Buffon 
{Hitt.  NcU.),  on  which  Schreber  formed  his  FeUs  undo, 
which  has  been  regarded  by  Cuvier,  Temminck,  and  most 
succeeding  authors  as  a  leopard,  but  which,  continued  Mr. 
Gray,  'is  a  distinct  species,  easily  known  by  the  Uiick- 
ness  of  its  fur,  the  paleness  of  its  colour,  the  irregular  form 
of  the  spots,  and  especially  by  the  great  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  tail.  Mr.  Gray  observed,  that  a  more  detailed 
description  of  this  animal  n-as  unnecessary,  as  it  agreed  in 
all  particDlars  wti  h  the  young  specimen  described  by  Bufibn. 


Ouueo.   Prom  Ue  ■pecUncD  In  ths  BrIUih  Mnaeuin, 


Of  the  manoOTS  of  the  true  Leopards  in  a  state  of  nature 
not  much  seems  to  be  known.  They  are  very  active,  climb 
well,  and  take  their  prey  by  surprise.  In  captivity  they  are 
playful,  but  apt  to  be  treacherous.  Mrs.  Bowdich*  won  the 
heart  of  aLeopard  by  kindness,  and,  by  presenting  him  with 
lavender-water  in  a  card-tray,  taught  him  to  keep  his  claws 
sheathed.  The  luxurious  animal  revelled  in  the  delicious 
essence  almost  to  extacy ;  bnt  he  never  w&s  soifered  to  have 
It  if  be  put  forth  his  claws.  Wo  recret  that  our  limits  will 
not  aUow  U8  to  give  this  lady's  graiihio  acoonnt  of  her  amia- 

•  Now  Mn.  L»4 


ble  favourite  *  Sai,*  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Londoa's 

'  Magazine.' 

For  an  account  of  the  prickle  occasionally  ibund  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  of  the  Leopard,  see  LiOM. 

Amtmg  the  larger  Spotted  Cats  of  the  Old  World  we 
must  noiiru  the  Rimau^Dahan,  Felit  Macrocelit,  Temm., 
Hors.   Pelis  nebulotat  H.  Smith,  Oriffitb. 

This  species  partakes  in  some  measure  of  the  markings 
of  both  the  Tiger  and  Leopards,  though  it  seem*  to  be  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

Deitaiption. — Probable  size  when  fiill  grown  aboat  four 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  may  be 
reckoned  at  three  feet  six  inchu ;  height  at  shoulder  about 
one  foot  ten  inches.  Colour  whitish  grey,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  ashy  or  brownish  grey,  no  yellow  or  red  tint.  Stripes 
and  spots  dark,  oblong,  irregular,  and  broad  on  the  shoulders, 
interrupted  atid  angular  on  the  sides,  posterior  edges  of  tlw 
broad,  spot*  and  stripes  marked  by  a  line  of  deep  velvet 
black  ;  limbs  stout,  feet  and  toes  robust,  tail  very  long, 
large,  and  lanuginous. 

Xoca/ify.— Sumatra.  M.  Temminck  thinks  it  is  also 
found  on  the  continent  of  India,  having  received  mantles 
belonging  to  tho  Diakkers  made  of  the  skin  of  this  species. 

The  specimen  brought  to  England  alive  by  Sir  Thomas 
Stamford  Ratfles  was  taken  when  very  young  in  the  forests 
of  Beneoolen.  and  died  during  the  process  of  dentition  tjoon 
after  its  arrival.  Dr.  Hmrsfleld  gives  the  following  dimen- 
sions :  sex,  female  :— 

[  FL  In. 

Length  of  the  body  and  head,  from  the  ex- 

tremityofthenosetotherootof the  tail  .30 

Length  of  the  tail  2  8 

Height  at  the  shoulders  .  .  ,  .14 
Height  at  the  rump  .  .  .  .  .13 
Circumference  of  the  abdomen  .  .  .30 
Circumference  of  the  neck   .       .       .  .12 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  gives  the  following  account  of  tho 
manners  of  the  species  from  personal  observation  made  on 
two  individuals : — '  Both  specimens,  while  in  a  state  of  tou- 
nnement,  were  remarkable  for  good  temper  and  playful- 
ness; no  domestic  kitten  could  be  more  so;  they  were 
always  courting  intercourse  with  persons  fmseing  by,  aud 
in  the  expression  of  their  countenance,  which  was  always 
open  and  smiling,  showed  the  greatest  delight  vhea  noticed, 
throwing  themselves  on  their  backs,  and  flighting  in  being 
tickled  and  rubbed.  On  board  the  ship  there  wab  a  small 
Musi  Dog,  who  used  to  play  round  the  cage  and  with  the 
animal,  and  it  was  amusing  to  observe  the  playfulness  and 
tenderness  with  which  the  latter  came  in  contact  with  bis 
inferior- sized  companion.  When  fed  with  a  fowl  that  died, 
he  seized  the  prey,  and  after  sucking  the  btood  and  tearing 
it  a  Uttle,  he  amused  himself  for  hours  in  throwing  it  about 
and  jumping  after  it  in  the  manner  that  a  cat  plays  with  a 
mouse  before  it  is  quite  dead.  He  never  seemed  ttf  look  on 
man  or  children  as  prey,  but  as  companions ;  and  the  na- 
tives assert  that  when  wild,  tliey  live  principally  on  poultiy, 
birds,  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  deer.  They  are  not  fuund 
in  numbers,  and  may  bo  considered  rather  a  rare  animal, 
even  in  this  soutliem  part  of  Sumatra.  Both  specimens 
were  procured  fi-um  the  interior  of  Beneoolen,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Beneoolen  river.  They  are  generally  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  villages,  and  arc  not  dreaded  by  the  native^  except 
as  far  as  they  may  destroy  the  poultry.  The  natives  assert 
that  they  sleep  and  often  lay  wait  for  their  prey  on  trees ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  they  derive  the  name  of  X)ahan% 
which  signifies  the  fork  formed  by  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
across  which  they  are  said  to  rest  and  occasionally  stretch 
themselves.  Both  specimens  constantly  amused  them- 
selves in  frequently  jumping  and  clinging  to  the  top  of  their 
cage,  and  throwing  a  somerset,  or  twisting  themselves  round 
in  the  manner  of  a  squirrel  when  confined,  the  tail  being 
extended  and  showing  to  great  advantage  when  so  ex- 
panded.'  iZwd.  Jmtrn.t  voL  l)  . 

Dr.  Horsfleld,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  confirms  the 
account  of  Sir  Stamford  ttom  his  own  obsorvation  on  the 
individual  that  was  lodged  on  its  arrival  in  Exeter 'Change. 
The  Doctor,  who  does  not  appear  to  acquiesce  in  the  iden- 
tity of  Felis  nebtUosa  with  the  Rimau-Daharit  gives  in  the 
same  paper  a  most  elaborate  and  accurate  description  of  the 
latter,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers.  He  also  gives 
a  figure  (pi.  xxi.)  from  a  drawing  made  by  the  Ute  William 
DanicII,  Es*!.,  R.  A.,  a  few  daj-s  after  tho  animal  bad  bvon 
placed  in  Bsoler  'Change.  . 
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Wo  now  come  to  a  very  interesting  fbrm,  one  of  those 
f;radations  by  whicb  Nature  appears  to  pass  from  one 
t^pe  to  another.  The  Felia  jubata  of  Scbreber,  Chetah 
cheetah,  or  Hunting  Leopard,  exbibito  both  in  its  ex- 
ternal form  and  habits  such  a  mixture  of  the  Feline  and 
Canine  tribes  as  to  justify  apparently  the  appropriate 
name  Cynailurw,  employed  by  M.  Waglerto  desiniate  itasa 
genua.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Bennett  hservea  (Tower Menagerie), 
the  Hunting  Leopard,  uniting  to  the  system  of  dentition, 
the  general  habit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  peculiari- 
ties of  the  cats,  some  of  the  distinguishing  features,  and 
much  of  the  intelligence,  the  teactiableness,  and  (he  fidelity 
of  the  dog,  becomes  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  two 
groups  of  animals  otherwise  completely  separated,  and  ex- 
hibiting scarcely  any  other  character  m  common  than  the 
carnivorous  propensities  by  which  both  are  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  actuated  and  inspired.  'Intennediate,*  con- 
tinues Mr.  Bennett,  '  in  size  and  shape  between  the  leopard 
and  the  hound,  he  is  slenderer  in  his  body,  moTesIevated 
on  his  legs,  and  less  flattened  on  the  Ihre'part  of  his  head 
than  the  former,  while  he  is  deficient  in  the  peculiarly 
graceful  and  lengthened  form,  both  of  head  and  body, 
which  characterizes  the  latter.  His  tail  is  entirely  that  of 
a  cat ;  and  his  limbs,  although  more  elongated  than  in  any 
other 'species  of  that  group,  seem  to  be  better  fitted  for 
strong  muscular  exertion  than  for  actire  and  long-continued 
speecT*  From  these  and  other  indications,  Mr.  Bennett  is 
of  opinion  that  the  animal  approaches  much  more  nearly 
to  the  cats  than  the  dogs,  and  continues  it  among  the 
fbrmo*.  The  anatomy  of  the  Qieetah,  as  subsequently  de- 
monstrated by  Mr.  Oven^  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  shows  indeed  that,  in  internal  struotiue, 
this  leopard  is  undoubtedly  feline:  Of  its  habits  we  AM 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak.  In  the  paper  last  above 
alluded  to,  'On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Cheetah,  Felie  Jubata, 
Schreb.,*  Mr.  Owen  commenced  by  remarking  on  Pelia  as 
a  truly  natural  genus,  and  by  observing  that  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  animals  composing  it  offers  even  fewer  dif- 
ferences than  their  outward  forms.  The  principal  deviation 
from  the  common  type  was  stated  to  be  that  which  obtains 
in  the  oi^ns  of  voice  of  the  Lion  (and,  as  Mr.  Martin  has 
observed,  in  those  of  the  Jaguar  aXio),  where  the  larynx  is 
Ittuated  at  a  considerable  distance  flrom  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  bony  palate,  the  soft  palate  and  the  tongue  being 
proportionally  increased  in  length,  thus  forming  a  gra- 
dually expanded  passage,  which  leads  to  the  gtottit,  vraere 
ibe  air  is  rendered  so  sonorous,  to  the  mouth.  This  struc- 
ture, Mr.  Owen  remarks,  raav  contribute  in  the  Lion  to 
produce  the  peculiar  roar  of  that  animal. 

In  the  Cats  generally,  it  ^as  stated,  the  connexion  of  the 
01  hyoidet  to  the  cranium  is  not  by  a  long  eliLstic  lizament, 
as  in  tbe  Lion,  but  by  an  uninterrupted  series  or  bones. 
Thi*  latter  structure  exisU  in  the  Cheetah.  The  Cheetah 
hu  also  the  circular  pupil  of  the  Xton.  TSger,  Leopard,  and 
P.  a,  No.  642. 


Jaguar,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  diurnal  of  the  genus.  In 
the  form  of  the  cesopnagug,  and  in  the  transverse  rugA  of 
its  lower  half,  the  Cheetah  was  stated  to  agree  with  the 
Lion;  and,  as  in  it  and  in  the  other Fc/m.  the  aesophague 
was  not  prolonged  into  the  abdomen,  but  terminaietl  imme- 
diately after  passing  tlirough  the  diaphragm  in  the  stomach. 
This  organ,  according  to  Mr.  Owen,  has,  in  the  Cheetah, 
all  the  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  the  genus  helie. 
The  intestines  also  agree  in  character  with  those  of  that 
group;  and  the  ceacwn,  as  usual  in  it,  is  simple,  having 
none  of  the  convolution  which  is  found  in  the  Dog.  The 
liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen  resembled  those  of  uie  Cote 
generally  ;  as  did  also  the  kidneys  in  the  arborescent  form 
of  their  superficial  veins, — a  form  however  equally  common, 
Mr.  Owen  remarks,  to  the  Viverridee  and  \h9  Felidte, 
which  also  agree  in  having  spt'culee  on  the  tongue.  The 
viscera  of  the  thorax  in  the  Cheetah  agreed  with  those  of 
the  Cats.  The  lytta,  or  rudiment  of  the  lingual  bone,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Dog,  is  reduced  in  it,  as  in  the  other 
feline  animals,  to  a  small  vestige.  There  was  no  bone  of 
the  penis,  andthe^/anf  hadretrovertedp{^7/«.  The  elastic 
ligaments  of  the  ungual  phalanges  existed  in  the  same 
number  and  position  as  those  of  the  £ton  ,*  they  were  how- 
ever longer  and  more  slender,  their  length  alone  occasion- 
ing the  incomplete  retraction  of  the  claws  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of'the  Pelidee.  Mr.  Owen  concluded  by  observing 
that  in  the  circulating,  respiratory,  digestive,  and  genera- 
tive systems,  the  Cheetah  conformed  to  the  typical  struc- 
ture of  (he  genus  Felis.    (Zool.  /Voi?,  1833.)* 

Mr.  Bennett  had  very  good  opportunities  of  examining 
the  Cheetah  alive ;  and  we  therefore  select  his 

Description.  — Oround-colour  bright  -  yellowish  tAvm 
above  ;,  nearly  pure  vhite  beneath ;  covered  above  and  on 
the  sides  by  innumerable  closely  approximating  spots,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inoh  in  diameter,  whieh  are  intensaly 
black,  and  do  not,  as  in  the  leopard  and  others  of  tbe  spotted 
cats,  form  roses  with  a  lighter  centre,  but  are  full  and  com- 
plete. These  spots,  whicb  are  wanting  on  the  chest  and 
under  part  of  the  body,  are  larger  on  the  back  than  on  the 
head,  sides,  and  liml^,  where  they  are  more  closely  set : 
they  are  also  spread  along  the  tail,  forming  ou  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent  interrupted  rings,  which  however  become 
continuous  as  they  approach  its  extremity,  the  three  or  four 
last  rings  surrounding  it  completely.  The  tip  of  the  tail  is 
white,  as  is  also  the  whole  of  its  under  surface,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rings  just  mentbued  ;  it  is  equally  coverod 
with  long  hair  throughout  its  entire  length,  which  is  more 
than  half  that  of  the  body.  The  outside  of  the  ears,  which 
are  short  and  rounded,  is  marked  by  a  broad  black  spot  at 
the  base,  the  tip,  as  also  the  inside,  being  whitish.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head  is  of  a  deeper  tinge ;  and  there  is  a 
strongly  marked  tlexuous  black  line,  of  about  half  an  inch 
in  breadth,  extending  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  extremity  of  the  nose  is  black, 
like  that  of  a  dog.  The  mane  not  very  remarkable;  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  longer,  orisper,  and  more  upright  hairs 
which  extend  along  the  back  of  the  neck  and  tbe  anterior 
portion  of  the  spine.  .  Fur  with  little  of  the  sleekness  which 
characterizes  that  of  the  cats,  butexhibiting  on  the  contrary 
a  peculiar  crispness  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the 
tribe.   (Tower  Menagerie.} 

Localities.— Amu  and  Africa,  according  to  Mr.  Bennett, 
who  says,  'Chardin,  Bernier,  Tavernier,  and  others  of  the 
older  travellers  had  related  that  in  several  parts  of  Asia  it 
was  customary  to  make  use  of  a  large  spotted  cat  in  the 
pursuit  of  game,  and  that  this  animal  was  called  Youze  in 
Persia  and  Chetah  in  India;  but  the  statements  of  these 
writers  were  so  imperfect,  and  tbe  descriptions  given  by 
them  so  incomplete,  that  it  was  next  to  impossiUe  to  re- 
cognise the  particular  species  intended.  We  now  how- 
ever know,  with  certainty  that  the  oaimal  thus  employed  is 
tbe  RUtfll^baia  of  naturalists,  which  iDbabits  the  greater 
part  both  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  common  in  Infha  and 
Suraaira,  as  well  as  in  Persia,  and  is  well  known  Loih  in 
Senegal  and  .at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  ihe  mgenuity 
of  the  savage  natives  of  the  latter  lountries  liaa  nut,  bu  far 
as  we  know,  been  exerted  in  rendeiing  its  servirus  available 
in  the  ctiase  in  the  manner  so  succe  sfully  praciiiwd  by  the 
more  refined  and  civilized  inhabilanid  of  Persia  and  Hin- 
dosian.* 

*  8m  further  Hi.  Omi'*  )»p«r  'Oj  tlir  ^luiwny  or  t'  c  <  h-'nM  '  < ' 
IVoM.,  W.  LJ.  •■Mcialiy  liU  oumyuAiiw  TMWri  ui  uw  bnui  lu  Uuu 

voL.xin.— 3K 
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Mr.  SwuDson*  states  ('Classification  of  Quadrupeds,*  1 833) 
that  the  hunting  leopards  appear  to  be  of  two  species, — one 
inhabiting:  Africa,  the  other  India;  and  that  it  deserves 
attention  that  one  of  lhe»e  possesses  n  sort  of  mane,  of 
vhioh  the  other  is  said  to  be  du^litiile.  The  mane  how- 
jr«r,  in  speplmens  fnim  buth  localities,  scema  tn  be  much 
4h«  same.  Tbe  animal  figured  by  Pennant  as  the  hunlin^ 
leopard  uas  brou^^ht  fnim  India  by  Lord  Pi^tot.  Three 
ftlherd,  cftptured  at  Seringa patam  among  ihe  effects  ofTippoo, 
vere  pres«nled  by  Lord  Harris  to  George  III.,  who  placed 
them  in  the  Tower.  The  couple  from  which  Mr.  Bennett 
made  bis  accurate  description  caroe  from  Senegal.  The 
Cheetah  was  indeed,  as  tbe  last-mentioned  zoologist  re- 
niarkR,  very  imperfectly  known  in  Europe  till  of  late  years. 
LinniDus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquoinied  wiih  it, 
and  Buifon's  Gafjard  was  described  from  the  skin  only. 
GuSpard  is  the  name  by  which  the  skin  of  the  animal  was 
known  eoramercinlly,  in  reference  to  (he  Senegal  market; 
and  Mr  Bennett  isof  opinion  that  Bulfon  described  it  willi- 
ont  sutpectinf^  its  identity  with  the  Asiatic  animal,—  'the 
trained  habits  of  which,  milled  probably  by  the  authority  of 
Tavernier.he  erroneously  attributed  l,o  his  imaginary  Ounce.t 
Sabsequent  French  zoologists  bad  rectified  this  error,  mid 
it  was  generally  believed  that  tbe  tamed  leopard  of  Bernier, 
the  YoUEe,  the  QuSpard,  and  Tavernier'f  Ounce,  were  one 
and  the  same  animal ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  year  or  two 
Ago' — Mr.  Bennett  wrote  the  passage  quoted  in  lij29 — 
'  that  the  pMsession  of  a  living  specimen,  brought  from 
8en^a!,  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  du  Rui,  enabled 
M.  ¥.  Cuvier  to  ascertain  its  characters  with  precision. 
The  com|>anson  of  this  African  specimen  with  the  ekina 
tent  firom  India,  and  with  the  notes  and  drawings  made  in 
that  country  by  M.  Duvaucel,  at  onre  puts  an  end  to  all 
4oubts  of  the  identity  of  the  two  animals.' 

In  1831  Col.  Sykes  observed  that  Felis  juhata,  L.and 
Fefis  v^natica,  H.  Smith  ( Cheeta,  of  tbe  Mahratlas),  appear 
lo  be  irltiiitical,  the  specific  diflerences  dedurud  from  the  bair 
origtna:ing  in  domesiicalion.  A  skin  of  the  wild  animal, 
according  to  the  Colunel,  has  a  rough  coat,  in  which  the 
mane  is  marked,  while  domesticated  animals  from  tbe  same 
part  of  the  country  ore  destitute  of  mane  and  haveasmootb 
coat.    {Zool.  Proc.) 

Utility  to  Man. — In  the  East,  where  those  beautiful  ani- 
mals are  employed  in  the  chase,  they  are  carried  to  the  Held 
in  low  cars  whereuii  they  are  chained.  Each  leopard  is 
hooded.  When  the  Uunters  come  within  view  of  a  berd  of 
aiiielupes  the  leupard  is  unchained,  bis  hood  is  removed, 
and  the  t;aine  is  pointed  out  to  him;  for  he  is  directed  in 
the  pursuit  by  bis  sight.  Then  he  steals  along  cautiously 
and  crouchingly,  taking  advantage  of  every  meunstof  masking 
bis  attack,  till  he  has  approached  the  herd  unseen,  within 
killing  di^'tance,  when  he  suddenly  launches  himself  upon 
his  quarry  with  Ave  or  six  vigoious  and  rapid  bounds, 
slrantrles  it  instantaneously,  and  drinks  ils  blood.  The 
hunl-man  now  approaches  the  leopard,  caresses  him,  wins 
biin  from  his  prey  by  placing  the  blood  which  he  collects  in 
a  wuuden  ladle  under  the  nose  of  the  animal,  or  by  throwing 
to  him  pieces  of  meat,  and  whilst  be  is  thus  kept  quiet  hoods 
him,  leads  liim  back  to  his  car,  and  there  chains  him.  If  the 
leopard  fails  in  consequence  of  the  herd  having  taken  timely 
alarm,  he  attempts  no  pursuit,  but  returns  to  his  car  with  a 
dejected  and  mortified  air. 

The  skin  is  an  article  of  some  importance  in  the  trade  of 
Senegal,  but  appears  to  be  neglected  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  the  animal  is  called  Luipard  by  tbe  Dutch 
colonists;  indeed  it  seems  to  be  of  rare  occurrence  there, 
for  Professor  Licbtenstcin  notices  one  of  the  skins  as  being 
worn  by  a  Kattir  chief  as  a  badge  of  distinction. 

Of  the  bubils  of  the  hunting  leopard,  in  a  slate  of  nature, 
not  much  is  known  :  but  it  may  be  surmised  that  it  captures 
its  pi  ey  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  whet%niployed  in 
the  chase.  Mr.  Bennett  gives  a  very  pretty  picture  of  the 
mannei-s  of  llie  two  that  furnished  his  description;  and  as 
it  would  be  spoiled  by  abridgment  we  here  insert  it : — *They 
are  truly,'  writes  Mr.  Bennett,  *  an  elegant  and  graceful  pair, 
having,  when  led  out  into  the  court-yard  in  their  couples, 
very  much  of  the  air  and  manners  of  a  brace  of  greyhounds, 
inrhen  noticed  or  fondled  they  pur  like  a  cat;  and  this  is 
their  usual  mode  of  expressing  pleasure.    If,  on  the  other 

•  Mt,  SwaibiDU  n^ntnrht  (loc.  fit.)  tlint  the  cU-»b  nro  not  rftractilo.    It  will 
ba  ie«u,  oc  irffreuce  to  Mr.  Uvrpu'i  iiUAtumical  deMtiFUoUi  tint  they  ue  ra- 
Inctilc,  tliou^li  the  rvtr.ictwo  ii  iucvmplele. 
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band,  they  are  uneasy,  whether  that  uneasiness  arises  from 
cold,  from  a  craving  after  food,  from  a  jealous  apprehension 
of  being  neglected,  or  from  any  other  cause,  their  note  con- 
sists of  a  short  uniform  and  repeated  mew.  They  are  ex- 
tremely fund  of  play,  and  their  manner  of  playing  very  much 
resembles  that  of  a  cat;  with  Ibis  difference  however,  that 
it  never,  as  in  the  latter  animal,  degenerates  into  malicious 
cunning  or  wanton  mischief.  Their  character  inde^  seems 
to  be  entirely  free  from  that  sly  and  suspicious  feeling  of 
mistrust  which  is  so  strikingly  visible  in  the  manners  and 
actions  of  all  the  cats,  and  which  renders  them  bo  little 
susceptible  of  real  or  lasting  attachment.  Tbe  Chetahs,  on 
the  contrary,  speedily  become  fond  of  those  who  are  kind 
to  them,  and  exhibit  their  fondness  in  an  open,  frank,  con- 
fiding manner.  There  can,  in  fjcl,  be  little  doubt  that  they 
might,  with  the  greatest  facility,  he  reduced  (o  a  slate  of 
perfect  domestication,  and  rendered  nearly  as  familiar  and 
faithful  as  the  dog  himself.' — iTuwer  Menagerie,  London, 
8vo., 

Most  of  the  Hunting  Leopards  brought  to  England  died  in 
no  long  lirae  after  their  arrixal,  and  the  French  seem  lo 
have  had  no  better  success.  The  Zoological  Socielv  of 
London  succeeded  in  keeping  their  specimens  very  well' 
the  principal  food  given  wok  lean  mutton. 


FalU  Jubata.  (CyDailimii  JnbutH.  W«(L> 

American  Leopards. 

The  Jaguar,  or  American  Panther,  FeUs  Onca  of  Lin- 
naeus, is  the  form  of  the  Leopard  found  in  the  New  World. 
It  is  the  Onza  of  Marcgrave  and  the  Binther  or  Great  Pan- 
ther of  the  furriers. 

In  form  the  Jaguar  is  robust,  far  stouter  than  the  Leopard, 
and  is  very  strongly,  not  lo  say  clumsily  built.  The  biidy 
IS  thicker,  the  limos  shorter  and  fuller,  and  the  tail  scarcely 
reaches  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  well  up  on  its  feut. 
The  head  is  larger  and  rather  shorter  than  that  of  the  Leot  aid, 
and  the  protile  of  the  forehead  more  promiueuL  When 
full  grown,  the  animal  is  said  to  measure  from  fuur  to  five 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  '  These  differences 
of  form,'  says  Mr.  Bennett  ('Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the 
Zoological  Society'),  *  are  accompanied  by  dinei  enccs  iu 
colour  and  morkitigs  equally  decisive.  The  general  ap|>ear' 
ance  is  at  the  glance  the  same  in  both;  but  the  opej> 
roses  of  the  Leopard  are  scarcely  more  than  half  the  size  of 
those  of  the  Jaguar,  and  they  all  enclose  a  space  of  one  uni- 
form colour,  in  which,  unless  in  some  rare  and  accidental 
instances,  no  central  spots  exist,  while  in  the  latter  auimul 
most  of  those  which  are  arranged  along  the  upper  surface, 
near  thn  middle  line  of  the  back,  are  distinguished  by  one 
or  two  small  black  spots  enclosed  within  their  circuit-  The 
middle  line  itself  is  occupied  in  the  Leopard  by  open  ro«es 
intermixed  with  a  few  black  spots  of  small  size  and  rouodi»h 
form  ;  that  of  the  Jaguar,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked  by  one 
or  two  regular  longitudinal  hues  of  broad,  elongated,  deep 
black  patches,  sometimes  extending  several  inches  in  length, 
and  occasionally  forming  an  almost  continuous  band  from 
between  tbe  shoulders  to  the  tail.  Tbe  black  rin^s  towards 
the  tip  of  the  latter  are  also  more  completely  circular  than 
in  the  Leopard.'  ^  . 
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But  the  skin  of  the  Jaguar  is  subject  to  much  variation, 
and  Sir  William  Jardine  (Naturalist's  Library, 'M.amma.iiK,' 
vol.  il)  gives  three  figures  from  different  Rources  illustrat- 
ing strongly  marked  differences  in  the  spots. 

Locality,  South  America ;  Paraguay  and  the  Brazils 
principally,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  from  the 
southern  extremity  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Habits,  Chace,  — Mr.  Martin,  in  his  anatomical  de- 
scription of  a  Jaguar  that  died  in  the  Gardens  at  the  Re- 
gent's Park  (Zool.  Proc,  183'^),  notices  the  immenee 
i-olume  of  the  chest  as  coiilra^ted  with  that  of  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  a  circumstance  which  mi^ht,  lie  tliinks,  be  con- 
■idered  as  furnishing  an  iikde\  to  the  l)abii»>  and  vita) 
energy  of  this  tribe  of  active  and  feiocinus  (jimdrupeds. 
That  the  Jaguar  is  an  animal  of  ;;re<il  [lowci-  and  frcqueiilly 
of  a  daring  disposition  tlieie  <-an  be  no  doiitrt ;  but  the 
balance  of  the  evidence  is  against  eqiiallini;,  if  not  ex- 
ceeding, the  royal  tiger  of  the  East  in  furm-ily.  Of  its 
power  D'Azara  sires  the  following  anecdote.  A  Jaguar  had 
struck  down  a  horse;  and  D'Azara  gave  instrucliuns  (hat 
the  latter  should  be  drawn  within  musket-shot  of  a  tree 
wherein  he  intended  to  pass  the  night,  in  expectation  that 
the  Jaguar  would  return  for  his  prey.  While  D'Azara  was 
gone  to  prepare  himself,  the  Jaguar  returned  from  the 
opposite  aide  of  a  river  broad  and  deep,  seized  the  horse  in 
its  mouth,  drew  it  to  the  water  some  sixty  paces,  swam 
across  the  river  with  it,  landed  it  and  drew  it  into  a  wood 
hard  by.  All  this  was  witnessed  by  the  person  whom 
D'Azara  had  placed  in  concealment  to  watch  till  bis  re- 
turn. 

The  Jaguar  is  a  most  expert  climber.  Sonnini  saw  the 
lei  Btches  left  by  the  claws  of  one  on  the  smooth  bark  of  a 
tree  some  forty  feet  high  without  branches.  He  traced  the 
marks  of  several  slips  made  by  the  climber,  but  the  animal 
bad  at  last  reached  the  top.  Aumbuldt  htiard  the  Jaguar's 
yell  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  followed  by  tlte  ^rp  shrill 
long  whistle  of  the  terrified  monkeys,  as  they  seemed  to 
llee.  None  of  the  living  quadt-umanes  or  (quadrupeds  seem 
to  come  amiss  to  it,  end  birds  and  fish,  which  last  it  is  said 
to  take  in  shallows,  are  sucrifkted  to  its  voracious  appetite. 
The  Jaguars  will  openly  seize  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  from 
the  endosuren;  and  the  havock  made  by  them  is  great,  as 
will  be  easily  imagined  when  we  learn  fi-um  Humboldt  that 
their  numbers  are  such  that  400U  were  killed  annually  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  20tJO  were  exported  every  year 
from  Buenos  Ayres  only.  Nor  are  the  reptiles  free  from  its 
attacks.  The  empty  shells  of  turtles  were  pointed  out  to  ; 
Humboldt  as  having  been  emptied  of  their  contents  by  the 
Jaguar,  which,  it  seems,  watches  them  as  they  come  to  the 
saiidy  beeches  to  lay  their  eggs,  rushes  on  them,  and  turns 
ihem  on  thefr  backs.  He  then  insinuates  his  paw  between 
the  sheila,  and  scoops  out  the  contents  as  clem  as  if  a  sur- 
geon's knife  h^  been  employed.  As  the  beast  turns  many 
more  than  he  can  devour  at  one  meal,  the  Indians  often 
profit  by  his  dextrous  cunning,  H"  will,  it  is  stated,  pur- 
sue this- persecuted  race  into  the  water  where  it  is  not  very 
deep,  and  will  dig  up  and  devour  the  eggs. 

With  all  this  the  Jaguar  does  not  seem  to  be  verj'  dan- 
gerous to  man,  when  boldly  confronted,  though  D'Azara 
records  frequent  instances  of  his  attacking  the  lord  of  thfe 
creation.  The  Jaguar  will  indeed  often  follow  travellers, 
according  to  Sonnmi  and  Humboldt,  but  the  latter  cele- 
brated naturalist  and  obser%'cr  only  heard  of  one  instance 
wliere  a  Llanero  was  found  torn  in  his  hammock,  and  that 
happened  opposite  the  Island  of  Achagtias.  He  relates,  on 
the  other  hbml,  a  story  of  two  Indian  children,  a  girl  and  a 
boy,  the  one  about  seven,  the  other  about  nine  years  old, 
who  were  at  play  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  large  Jaguar  came  out  of 
the  woods  bounding  towards  theni  playfully,  his  head  down 
and  his  back  ar^ihed,  like  a  cat.  He  approached  the  boy, 
who  was  not  sensible  of  his  danger,  and  began  to  play  with 
him,  till  at  last  the  Jaguar  struck  him  so  hard  on  the  bead 
with  his  paw  as  to  draw  blood,  whereupon  the  little  girl 
■trtick  him  smartly  with  a  small  switch,  and  he  was  hound- 
ing back  not  at  all  irritated,  when  the  Indians,  olanned  by 
the  cries  of  the  girl,  came  up. 

When  Mr.  Waterton  ( Wanderings')  was  encamped  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Essequibo,  he  was  visited  by  one  of  these 

Erowlers.  *  Whenever  the  fire  got  low  the  Jaguar  came  a 
ttle  nearer;  and  when  the  Indian  renewed  it,  he  retired 
kbraptly ;  sometimes  he  would  come  within  twenty  yards ; 
KDd  then  we  had  a  view  of  him,  sitting  on  his  hind  legs  like 


a  dog:  sometimes  he  moved  slowly  to  and  fro;  and  at  other 
times  we  could  hear  him  mead  his  pace,  as  if  impatient. 
At  last  the  Indian,  not  relishing  the  idea  of  having  such 
company,  set  up  a  most  tremendous  yell.  The  Jaguar 
bounded  ofi'  like  a  race-horse,  and  returned  no  more.  It 
appeared  by  the  print  of  his  feet  next  morning,  that  he  was 
a  full  grown  one. 

The  Jaguar  is  said  to  make  its  attacks  on  quadrupeds  1^ 
springing  upon  the  neck  of  his  prey;  then  placing  one  of 
his  paws  upon  the  back  of  its  head,  while  he  turns  round 
the  muzzle  with  the  other,  he  dislocates  the  neck  and  de- 
prives It  of  life. 

He,  in  his  turn,  falls  a  victim  to  man.  The  Spaniards 
and  Indians  hunt  him  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  he  is 
driven  by  dogs  'to  tree,'  in  which  case  he  is  despatched  wiih 
the  musket  or  lance ;  sometimes  the  pack  force  him  amoiig 
the  bushes,  and  then  is  exhibited,  sometimes,  a  daring  feat. 
A  sin>rle  Indian,  with  his  Left  arm  enveloped  in  a  sheep- 
skin, and  with  a  five-ft:et  lance  in  his  right,  goes  boldly  in  to 
him.  The  hunter  parries  the  onset  of  the  furious  beast  with 
his  shielded  arm,  and  tit  the  same  time  deals  him  auch  a 
thrust  with  his  lance  as  seldom  requires  repetition.  The 
lasso  is  also  used  with  the  best  effect  upon  the  plains. 

There  is  a  black  variety  of  the  Jaguar,  Le  Jaguar  noi'r 
of  the  French.  Felis  nigra  of  Erxleben,  and  probably  the 
Jaguarete  of  Marcgrave. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  animal  noticed  by  Lieut. 
Maw  R.N.  (Journal  of  a  Passage  from  the  Pacific  U>  the 
Atlantic,  8vo.,  London,  18-29),  at  Para,  as  a  '  black  on^a, 
or  tiger.'  It  bad  ))een  procured  up  the  rivers  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, and,  when  Mr.  Nlaw  saw  it,  was  a  formidable  animal. 
*  1  am  not  sure,'  says  that  gentleman,  *  that  it  had  the 
length  of  limb  of  a  Bengal  tiger,  but  it  was  thicker,  and.  I 
think,  it  would  have  weighed  more.  When  lying  down, 
there  appeared  to  be  scarcely  any  Leg,  but  its  thigh  was 
like  an  immense  ham.'  Lieut.  Maw  relates  some  amusing 
anecdotes  about  this  animal,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader 
to  his  interesting  book. 


F«U«  Onfn.  The  Japur. 

The  Chati,  the  Ocelots,  and  other  Tiger-catt,  are  notice;! 
under  the  article  Tigers.  The  Puma  is  described  under 
the  article  Lion. 

LEOPOLD  I.,  emperor  of  Grermany,  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  son  of*9'erdinand  HI.  and  of  Mary  Anne  of  Spain, 
horn  in  164U,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hungary  in  1665. 
king  of  Bohemia  in  1657,  and,  lastly,  was  chosen  emperor 
in  165U,  after  a  contested  election  between  him  and  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  who  had  gained  four  of  the  electors  over  to 
his  side.  The  long  reign  of  Leopold,  which  lasted  nearly 
half  a  century,  was  an  eventful  time  for  Germany  and 
Europe,  not  through  any  striking  qualities  of  the  emperor 
but  in  consequence  of  the  many  important  wars  in  which 
he  was  concerned.  On  assuming  the  government  of  the 
hereditary  states  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  1657,  he  found 
himself  at  war  with  the  Turks,  who  were  oTerruDning 
Hungary  and  had  entered  Moravia.  Hi^  able  general 
^   '  ..liizedbyValCa 
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Monteeucboli.  to  Italian  by  birth,  defeated  them  completely 
■t  the  battle  of  St  Gothard,  near  Neuhausel,  after  which  b 
truee  wu  concluded.  Many  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  how- 
ever. wlioM  imde  was  ofTunded  at  bein;;  the  subjects  of  a 
forel}^  pover,  in  their  blind  vralh  preferred  joining  the 
Turks.  The  Catholic  intolerance  of  the  Austrian  court  of 
that  age  contributed  to  irritate  the  Hungarians,  among 
whom  were  many  PrutesUnta  and  other  secedera  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  plot  was  discovered  before  it  was 
quite  ripe,  and  the  leaders,  counts  Sdrini,  Nadasti,  Frangi- 
panU  and  Tekeli,  weie  convicted  and  beheaded.  The  nal- 
eonienis  now  broke  out  into  open  insurrection,  and  chose  for 
their  leader  Emeric  Tekeli  (son  of  him  of  the  same  name  who 
had  been  executed).  In  1 682  Tekeli  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Porte  as  prince  of  Hungary  tributary  to  the  sultan, 
whose  grand-vixier  Kara  Mustapha  entered  the  field  with 
150,000  men.  Tekeli  had  with  bim  between  30,000  and 
40,000  Hungarianii.  The  combined  forces,  liavin^  defeated 
the  Imperial  troops  near  Ruab,  advanced  to  Vienna.  It 
vas  afierwards  ascertained  that '  Hi^  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty' Louis  XIV.  was  one  of  the  secret  movers  of  this 
Turkish  invasion,  as  his  predecessor  Francis  I.  had  excited 
Solyman  to  a  similar  expedition  against  the  capiul  of  Aus- 
tria. Meantime  Louis  s  diplomatic  ajfent  at  Cracow  had 
hatrfaed  a  plot  with  several  disaffected  turbulent  Polish 
iwbles  to  dethrone  Sobieski,  who  had  engaged  lo  assist 
Leopold.  A  letter  of  the  French  ambassador  to  bis  master, 
being  intercepted,  discovered  to  Sobieski  the  whole  plot. 
With  his  frank  decision  and  magnammity  of  character  he 
repaired  to  the  Diet,  read  the  (»)rreitponaence,  which  im- 
plicaterl  not  a  few  who  were  present,  ex^tressinj^  at  the 
name  time  his  conviction,  whether  real  or  politically  as- 
sumed, that  the  whole  was  a  gross  fabrication.  'But,' 
added  he, '  let  us  convince  the  world  also  that  it  is  an  im- 
posture; let  us  declare  war  against  the  infidels.*  The  de- 
claration was  voted  almost  unanimously,  and  Sobieski 
BMerobled  bis  troops  tt  Cracow.  Meantime  Vienna  was 
invested  by  the  Turka  on  the  15tb  of  July,  16S3,  after 
Leopold  and  his  court  had  left  it.  Messenger  after  mes- 
senger was  now  despatched  td  Sobieski  to  urge  him  to 
march.  He  bad  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  wretched  state 
of  the  Polish  treasury,  to  collect  even  16,000  men,  with 
which  bo  marched  towards  the  Danube,  and  was  joined  by 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  with  the  Imperial  forces,  forming  in 
all  70,000  men.  On  the  llth  of  September  the  allied 
army  reached  the  summit  of  the  Calemberg.  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  Austrian  capital,  and  of  the  wide- 
spreading  tents  of  the  Ottomans,  who  were  entrenched 
around  it  On  the  12th  the  battle  was  fought,  the  Turks 
were  defeated,  and  Vienna,  and  perhaps  all  eastern  Europe, 
were  saved.  Hungorywasolearedof  tneTurksafterseverat 
hard-fought  campaigna. 

iLettret  du  Rm  de  iWogm,  Jean  SoBietki,  i  la  Smm 
Marie  Castmirg,  pendant  la  Campagne  de  Vienne,  traduitet 
par  le  Comte  JPtat«n,  9t  pubUiet  par  N.  A.  de  Salvandy, 
i'aris,  1826.) 

The  court  of  Vienna  now  took  strong  measures  to  prevent 
any  recurrence  of  Hungarian  intturrcction  supported  by 
Turkish  invasion.  At  the  Diet  of  Presburg  of  1687  the 
orown  of  Hungary  was  declared  to  be  no  lon;;er  elective,  but 
hereditary  in  the  Austrian  male  line.  Transylvania  like- 
wise submitted  to  Leopold  unconditionally,  llie  Turkish 
war  was  at  length  concluded  by  a  great  victor}'  gained  by 
Prince  Eui^ene,  in  September,  1697,  near  Zenta  in  Hun- 
gary, which  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz. 

Leopold  sustained  thiee  wara  against  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
ambition  aimed  at  what  Bonaparte  effected  for  awhile  in 
our  time — the  making  of  all  western  Europe  dependent  on 
Franco.  The  first  war  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Nymwegen, 
in  1679,  and  the  second  by  the  peace  of  R^wick,  in  1697. 
It  was  in  this  second  war  that  the  French  minister  Louvois 
ordered  the  French  commanders,  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign, to  waste  the  Palatinate  by  fire  and  sword.  Tlie 
atrocities  committed  at  Mannheim.  Speyer,  Oppenheim,  and 
especially  at  Heidelbei^,  which  was  taken  and  destroyed 
twice,  in  1688  and  1693,  are  frightful;  a  sketch  of  them  is 
given  by  Putter  in  his  Hittorieal  Deve/opounI  the  Con- 
tHtuHon  qf  the  Qtrman  Empiret  toI.  ii^  p.  326.  The  same 
system  was  pursued  at  the  same  time*  in  1690-91,  in  Pied- 
mont the  sovereign  of  which  was  dlied  to  the  emperor. 
Catinat,  who  commanded  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
had  instructions  from  Louvois  to  destroy  everything,  in  order, 
and  aecwding  to  the  often  since  repeated  phrase,  *  to  strike 


terror  among  the  enemies  of  Franoe.'  After  some  devas- 
tation Catinat,  who  was  not  a  cruel  man,  asked  for  fresh 
instructions,  and  represented  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
innocent  populations.  '  Bum  and  destroy,  and  burn  again,* 
was  the  anawer  of  Loutois.  (Botta.  Storia  d^ItaHa,  book 
XXX  ii.) 

The  third  war  of  Leopold  against  liouis  XIV.  was  that 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  to  which  his  son  the  archduke 
Charles  had  undoubted  ^ims.  Leopold  however  did  not 
live  to  see  the  termination  of  it ;  he  died  in  1705,  and  one 
of  his  last  acts  was  to  confw  by  letters-patent  on  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  empire,  for  the 
victory  of  Blenheim. 

The  principal  internal  events  in  Germany  during  the 
reign  of  Leopold  are :  1.  The  establishment  of  a  ninth  elec- 
torate in  favour  of  Bmest  Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick 
Liineburg,  who  in  1692  became  the  first  elector  of  Hanover. 
This  was  the  act  of  Leopold,  who  procured  the  consent  of  the 
other  electors  to  it,  in  return  for  important  aid  in  money 
and  troops  from  two  princes  of  that  family.  2.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  regal  title  by  Frederic,  elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  duke  of  Prussia,  in  1701.  Leopold  acknowledged  him, 
as  he  stood  in  need  of  his  assistanoe,  and  Hi^land,  £ngland. 
and  Sweden  followed  the  exam|^  Fnnoe.  Spain,  and  the 
Pope  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  King  «  Prussia  for 
some  time  longer.  3.  Ilie  establii^ment  of  a  permanent 
Diet,  attended,  not  by  the  electOTs  in  person,  but  by  their 
representatives.  ( Putter's  Hittmieal  Development  steady 
quoted;  Ti\m\\KTay  History  of  the  Germamc  ampire.)  Leo- 
pold's private  characterwas  estimable,  and  his  disposition  waa 
good  and  well-meaning,  but  weak,  irresolute,  and  inclined  to 
bigotry.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  and 
perhaps  the  merit  of  finding  out  and  appreciating,  able  mi- 
nisters and  generals,  whilst  his  very  want  of  shining  talent 
and  the  fi^  excited  bv  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  his 
antagonist  Ltmis  XIV.  procured  him  allies   in  various 

guarters  of  Europe.  He  waa  suooeeded  his  eldeat  son. 
FOSBPH  1.1 

LEOPOLD  II.  of  Germany  and  1.  of  Tuscany  was  the  se- 
cond sonofMariaTlieresaofAuatriaandher husband  Francis 
of  Lorraine.  After  Maria  Theres*  suoeeeded,  by  the  death  of 
herfother  Charles  VI.,  to  the  Austrian  duainions,  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  which,  according  to  treaties,  was  to  remain 
separate  from  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  devolved  upon 
Leopold,  his  elder  brother  Joseph  being  the  presumptive  heir 
of  the  Austrian  dominions.  As  soon  as  Lipoid  was  of  age 
he  t(x>k  possession  of  Tuscany,  in  I765,aDd  fixed  hi^  residence 
at  Floi^nce.  During  the  five  and  twenty  years  of  his  admi- 
nistration he  greatly  improved  theconditionofTuscany,and 
made  it,  what  it  has  continued  ever  sinc^  the  happiest  and 
best  governed  Italian  state.  His  principal  reforms  con- 
cerned the  administntionttf  juatieeand  thedisciplineof  the 
clergy  in  his  dominims.  ^hia*Motupr(n)rio,'m  1786,  he 
promulgated  a  new  criminal  code,  abolished  torture  and  the 
pain  of  death,  and  established  penitentiaries  to  reclaim 
offenders.  He  finally  abolUbed  the  Inquisition  in  Tuscany 
in  July,  1782,  and  placed  the  monks  and  nuns  of  his  domi- 
nions under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  bishops.  The 
discovery  of  licentious  practices  carried  on  in  certain  nun- 
neries in  the  towns  of  Pistoia  and  Prato  with  the  con- 
nivance of  their  monkish  directors  induced  Leopold  to 
investigate  and  reform  the  whole  system  of  monastic  disci- 
pline, and  he  entrusted  Ricei,  bishop  of  Pistoia,  with  ftill 
power  for  that  tturpose.  This  occasioned  a  long  and  angry 
controversy  with  the  court  of  Rome,  which  pretended  to 
have  the  sole  oognizanee  of  matters  aj^ting  indtvidusls  of 
the  cte^  and  monastic  orders.  Leopold  however  carried 
his  point,  and  the  Po^e  consented  that  the  bishops  of  Tus- 
cany should  have  the  j  uriadiction  over  the  convents  of  their 
res]>ective  dioceses.  Ricci,  who  had  high  notions  of  religious 
punty,  and  was  by  his  enemies  accused  of  Jansenism, 
attempterl  other  reforms;  he  endeavoured  to  enlighten 
the  people  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  image-worship  and 
the  invocation  of  samts,  he  suppressed  certain  relics 
which  gave  occasion  to  superstitious  practices,  he  en- 
couraged the  spreading  of  religious  works  and  especially  of 
the  Gospel  among  his  flock,  and  lastly  he  assembled  a  dio- 
cesan council  at  Pistoia  in  September,  1786,  in  which  h« 
maintained  the  spitituel  independence  of  the  bishops.  He 
advocated  the  use  of  l^e  liturgy  in  the  oral  language 
of  the  country,  he  exposed  the  abuse  of  indulgences,  ap- 
proved of  the  four  articles  of  the  Gdtican  counpl  of  1682, 
and  lastly  appealed  to  a[])|{Heoiltl9)Kii9iGl(Dm@iate  and 
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canonical  means  for  terminating  controvenies.  Several  of 
RifM;?8  propontioni  vere  ooodemned  by  the  pope  in  a  bull 
as  acanaaloufi,  lash,  and  injurious  to  the  HotySea  Leopold 
supported  Rioei,  but  he  could  not  prevent  his  being  annoved 
in  many  ways  and  at  last  obliged  to  resign  his  charge.  The 
whole  «  tiiis  curiooa  controversy  i»  given  in  Ppttera  irork 
*  Vie  de  Seipion  de  lUcei,'  3  vols.,  Brussels,  1S25,  in  vbich 
the  numezona  anneobed  doeuments  and  quotations  irom 
other  worics  fimn  the  most  itnportant  part ;  but  the  opinions 
and  inferences  of  the  author  must  be  received  with 
caution.  Leopold  hinuelfcoQvoked  a  council  at  Florence, 
of  the  biBbopft  of  Tuscany,  in  1 787,  and  proposed  to  tbem  57 
articles  concerning  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
He  enforced  residence  of  inonmbentu,  and  forbade  plura^ 
litiea,  suppressed  many  convents  and  distributed  their  re- 
venues among  the  poor  beneflces,  wherein  he  favoured  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  extended  their  jurisdiction,  as  he  had 
supported  and  extended  ibe  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  He 
forbade  the  publication  of  the  bulls  and  censures  of  Rome 
without  the  approbation  of  the  government;  he  forbade  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  ftom  intenerin^  with  laymen  in  tem- 
poral matters,  and  restrained  tbur  jurisdiction  to  spiritual 
affairs  only ;  and  he  subjected  clei^  ymen  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordmary  courts  in  all  criminal  cases.  All  these  were 
considered  in  that  age  as  vcoy  bold  innovations  foraCatholic 
prince  to  undertdra. 

In  his  civil  administration  Leopold  favoured  the  indepen- 
dence and  self-administration  of  the  communes,  suppressed 
feudal  rights,  restrained  the  power  of  creating  fldei-com- 
missa,  abolished  the  right  of  common  pasture,  by  which 
many  proprietors  were  prevented  from  enclosing  their  lands, 
equalized  the  land  tax,aboIished  the  monopolies  of  tobacco, 
brandy  and  other  articles,  and  in  all  nspwU  &voured 
liberty  of  commerce.  Meantime  he  drained  the  Val  di 
Chiana  and  part  of  ibe  Muemme,  and  fixed  oolonists  in  the 
reclaimed  grounds,  fbnnded  schools  and  houses  for  the  poor, 
reformed  the  universities  of  Pisa  and  Siena,  opened  roads 
and  canals,  redeenwd  great  part  of  the  public  debt,  and 
lastly  he  ordered  the  publication  of  the  national  budget.  All 
these  and  other  useful  provisions  were  efifected  by  Leopold 
during' the  25  years  of  his  administration.  The  principles 
he  laid  down  have  been  fbllowed  1^  his  successors,  and  their 
happy  results  are  more  Adiy  adverted  to  in  the  article 
Tuscany. 

By  the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph  II.,  on  the  20th  Feb., 
1 790,  Leopold  succeeded  to  his  vast  dominions,  as  well  as 
to  the  imp«iid  crown,  whilst  bis  son  Fredinand  succeeded 
him  as  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  On  assuming  the  adminis- 
tratitm  of  the  hereditaiy  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
IiAOpold  found  diMonteut  everywhere,  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  rash  innovations  of  his  brother;  the  Nether- 
lands in  open  revolt;  Hungary  preparing  to  follow  ibe  ex- 
ample; Bohemia  disaffect^;  the  clergy  and  the  court  of 
Rome  at  variance  with  the  government ;  Prussia  hostile ; 
England  estranged ;  France  herself  convulsed,  and  likely 
to  become  an  enemy ;  and  Russia,  the  only  ally  of  his  pre- 
decessor, engaged,  as  well  as  himself,  in  war  against  the 
Turks.  Leopmd  bad  not  only  abililies.  but  judgmoiit  and 
honest  feelings  also.  He  showed  an  earnest  desire  to  please 
his  subjeota,  and  he  sneeeeded ;  he  abolished  the  more  ob- 
noxious innovations  of  his  brother;  he  ooneluded  a  peace 
with  the  I^rte ;  he  pacified  Hungary  by  restoring  such  of 
the  antient  privileges  of  its  proud  aristocracy  as  nad  been 
lately  disregarded,  and  at  the  same  time  marching  troops 
to  restrain  the  more  rebellious  nobles,  who  clamoured  loudly 
for  the  independence  of  the  people,  meaning  of  themselves, 
for  such  is  the  import  of  the  Hungarian  constitution. 
[Hungary.]  The  next  step  of  Leopold  was  to  endeavour 
to  parity  the  revolted  states  of  the  Netherlands,  by  offering 
to  re-establish  their  antient  constitutions.  The  insur- 
gents having  obsttnatet)' refused  to  listen  to  his  offers,  he 
sent  troops  against  them,  and  the  leaders  being  divided 
among  tbems^vM,  Leopold  reeoverad,  without  much  iiSL- 
enlty.  those  fine  provinces;  bat  having  reftued  to  restore 
eventhi.ig  to  the  state  in  which  it  had  fermerl;^  existed, 
he  cdTended  the  inhabitants  of  Krabant,  whose  feelings  were 
eagerly  worked  tipoii  by  the  F^nch  revolutionists,  who  were 
seeking  fbr  allies  everywhere.  Tlien  came  fresh  anxieties 
concerning  the  fate  of  his  sister  Antoinette  and  her  hus- 
band, the  convention  of  Reichenbaoh,  and  that  of  Filnitz, 
in  August,  1791,  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  progress  of  French  revoluiionary  pro- 
selytism.  But  the  intentions  of  Leopold  were  essentially 


pacific;  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  was  dofensive  rather  than 
ofi'ensive,  and  its  object  was  to  settle  the  affnirs  of  France 
by  negotiation,  and  not  by  invasion  and  dismemberment 
of  that  country,  as  was  falsely  represented  by  those  wlio 
had  an  interest  in  exciting  the  passions  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, and  plunging  them  irrevocably  into  war.  In  ibe 
midst  of  aU  these  cares  Leopold  died,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1 792,  aged  forty-four  years.  He  was  ^enmlly  regretted 
for  his  affability,  his  strict  justice,  his  kmdness  towards  the 
poor,  whom  he  admitted  treelv  into  his  presence,  and  his 
enlightened  understanding  ana  sound  judgment.  He  was 
succeeded  by  hia  eldest  son.   [Francis  II] 

LEO'STHENES-wasoneof  the  last  successful  generals 
ofAthens.  He  was  of  the  party  of  Demosthenes:  and  the 
violence  of  hia  harangues  in  favour  of  democracy  drew  the 
reproof  from  Phocion, '  Young  man,  thy  words  are  like  the 
cypress,  tall  and  large,  hut  they  bear  no  fruit.'  He  had 
however  gained  reputation  enough  to  be  chosen  leader  by 
a  large  body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  returned  ftom  Asia 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  who,  on  that  event 
being  known,  were  taken  openly  into  the  pay  of  the  republic. 
His  first  exploit  was  the  defbat  of  the  Bceotians,  near  Pla- 
tsea.  After  this  he  took  post  at  Pvloi,  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  Antipater  into  Greece,  defmted  him,  and  shut 
him  up  in  Lamia,  a  town  in  lliesialy,  to  which  he  laid 
siege ;  and  from  that  siege  the  Lamiui  war  has  its  name. 
Leosthenes  was,  killed  in  the  course  of  it ;  and  after  his 
death  success  deserted  the  Athenian  arms.  [Antipater.] 
He  left  a  high  reputation:  his  picture,  painted  by  A rcesi- 
laus,  is  mentioned  by  Pausanios  (1,  e.  i.)  as  one  of  the 
objects  in  the  Peirsus  worthy  of  notice.    (Diod..  xviii.) 

Another  Leosthenes,  also  an  Athenian,  was  condemned 
to  death,  b.c.  361,  for  being  defeated  by  Alexander  of 
Pheres.   (Diod.,  xv.  95.) 

LEPAI>ITES,one  of  the  many  names  of  the  snpposed 
hivalvular  opercula  of  Ammonites,  found  at  8<^enhoftn, 
termed  Trigonellites  by  Parkmaon,  Soloiites  1^  Schlott- 
heira,  and  Aptychus  by  Meyer. 

LE  PANTO,  GULF  OF,  the  antient  Corinthian  Gulf,  is 
a  narrow  sea  above  seventy  miles  in  length  from  west  to 
east,  extending  between  the  northern  coast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  the  mainland  of  Greece.  It  is  entered  from  the 
west,  from  an  outer  bay  called  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  by  a 
strait  not  quite  two  miles  wide,  called  the  little  Dar- 
danelles, which  is  defended  by  two  castles,  the  castle  of 
Morea  and  castle  of  Roumili.  A  few  miles  inside  of  the 
s^Miils,  on  the  Roumili  or  northern  coast,  in  die  town  of 
Lepanto,  the  antient  Naupactos,  built  on  a  hill,  and  com- 
manded by  a  castle,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  between  2000 
and  3000  inhabitants.  The  town  wa«  for  a  long  time  in 
possession  of  the  Venetians,  who  fbrtiHcd  it  and  sustained 
several  sieges  against  the  Turks,-to  whom  it  was  finally 
given  up  by  Venice  at  the  peace  \it  Carlowitz  in  1697,  as 
well  OS  the  {-astle  of  Roumili  and'  the  fortress  of  Prevesa, 
while  tlie republic Tctainedthe'Morea.  The  country  around 
Lepanto,  which  is  part  of  at.tient  Locria,  produces  wine,  oil, 
com,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Leather  is  also  an  article  of  export. 

Tlie  sea  of  I^epanto  widens  towards  tho  middle  to  the 
breadth  of  12  or  13  miles,  exclusive  of  several  deep  hays 
which  indent  its  northern  coast,  espocially  the  Bay  of 
Salono,  the  antient  Oissean  Gulf,  which  stretches  about 
eight  miles  to  the  north.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  sea 
of  Lepanto  terminates  in  two  hays ;  that  of  Corinth  to  the 
south-east,  where  the  Lecheum  or  western  harbour  of 
Corinth  once  was,  'and  the  other,  which  is  deeper  and  ex- 
tends to  the  north-east,  bordering  on  the  territory  of  Me- 
garis  and  stretching  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Cithceron.  This 
last  hay  is  now  called  Livadosrro. 

Lepanto  has  given  its  name  to  a  cdehrated  naval  battle 
between  Turks  and  Christians,  fought  on  the  7th  Octo- 
ber, 1571,  in  which  the  Ottomans  were  utterly  defeated. 
The  Christian  allied  fleet,  consisting  of  Spanish,  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  Papal  Bhi|»,  about  210  in  all,  was  com- 
manded by  John  of  Austria,  under  whom  were  Gianandrea 
D(m8,  the  Venetian  Proveditor  Barbariso,  the  prince  of 
Parma,  and  Marcantonio  Colonna.  The  Turks,  with  about 
300  sail,  many  of  them  however  badly  equipped,  were  com- 
manded by  Ali  Pacha,  who  had  under  him  Dragnt^  Uluc  Ali, 
and  other  veterans  who  had  served  in  their  youth  under 
Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa.  The  Turks  had  just  taken  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  where  they  had  most  perfidiously  broken 
the  capitulation  of  Famagosta,  and  had  tortured  to  death 
.  many  of  its  galknt  defenders.  [Cyfk^]  The  C^tfiatiHM 
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to  the  fleet  vere  animated  by  indignation  at  this  re^nt 
•utrage,  and  burned  for  vengeance.  The  Ghriitian  fleet 
was  stationed  near  the  Ecbinades,  now  Curzolari,  some 
Kmall  islands  off  the  raoutb  of  the  Achelous,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  when  the  Turkish  fleet  came  out  of 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  to  meet  it.  The  Chriitiani  broke 
through  the  centre  of  the  Turkish  line,  took  the  Bdmiral'e 
ship  and  killed  the  admiral  Ali.  At  the  same  time  the 
Turkish  light  being  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  Venetian 
ships,  the  defeat  of  the  Ottomans  became  Mmpleto.  Gia- 
nandroa  Dorin  alooe  manceuvred  in  a  very  suspicious 
munmtr  on  that  day,  stood  off  at  sea,  took  no  part  in  the 
fight,  uid  endanfrered  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
This  was  attributed  by  some  to  the  antient  jealousy  of  Genoa 
agwnat  Venice.  Tlie  conduct  of  Doria  was  generally  cen- 
sured, and  haa  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  More 
than  3000  of  the  Christians  were  killed,  including  many 
officers,  especially  of  the  Venetians,  and  a  still  greater  number 
were  wounded.  Tho  Venetian  commander,  Barbarigo,  who 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  expired  after  seeing  the  Turks  utterly  defeated.  ThB 
lost  of  the  Ottomans  was  much  greater,  as  the  Christians 
gave  no  quarter  during  the  heat  of  the  battle.  Several 
thousand  CMstian  slaves  who  were  employed  to  row  the 
Turkish  galleys  were  liberated.  One  hundred  and  seven 
Turkish  ships 'were  taken  and  most  of  the  others  were  sunk; 
about  thirty  or  forty  escaped.  This  defeat  completely  de- 
stroyed the  ascendency  of  the  Turkish  navy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Solemn  thanksgivings  and  rejoicings  were  cele- 
brated at  Venice  and  Rome,  funeral  honours  were  paid  to 
the  dead,  and  tl»e  surviving  commanders  on  their  return 
were  received  in  triumph.  Fernando  Herrera,  the  lyric 
Spanish  poet  of  that  age,  wrote  some  of  his  finest  odes  in 
commemoration  of  the  buttle  of  Lepanto ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  anothflr  distinniisbed  Spanish  author,  Cervantes,  was 
present  in  the  batue,  serving  on  board  one  of  the  slyps, 
whwe  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  lost  for  life  the  use  of 
his  left  hand.  (Herrera,  Relacion  de  la  gttnra  de  Chiprt 
y  Suceao  de  ta  Baialla  de  Lepanto  ;  Botta,  Storia  d'lUUia, 
b.  xiii.)  The  battle  of  Lepanto  is  often  called  by  Italian 
writers  the  beetle  of  the  Curzolari. 

LEPAS.  [ClHEIPBDA.] 

LEPEDOLITE.  Lilac  Mica.  Occurs  massive,  and  is 
usually  composed  of  small  flexible  thin  scales.  Fracture 
uneven.  Colour  pearl-grey,  peach-blossom,  rose  and  purple, 
red,  and  greenish.  The  scales,  which  are  sometimes  hex* 
agonal,  are  translucent.   Specific  gravity  2*85. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  melu  into  a  qxtngy  semi-trtosparent 
vhite  elobule. 
Analysis  by  Dt.  Turner  of  the  red  varied  from  Moravia 
Silica  ....  60*SS 
Alumina       .  .28*30 
Potash  .         .  .  9-04 

Lithia  .         .  .4*49 

Oxide  of  manganese  .  .  1  *  23 
Fluoric  acid  and  water  .         .  5*20 

  98*61 

It  is  fijund  in  g;ranite  near  Rosena  in  M«avia,  at  Pom 
in  RusBLB,  at  ibe  Isle  of  Uton  in  Sweden,  and  in  North 

America. 

LE'PIDI,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies of  the  ]Atrician  gens  or  dan  of  ifiiiiLii.  Those  most 
wortl^  of  notice  are 

1.  Marcus  AmiliuslApidns. who  was  lentas  ambassador 
to  Ptolemy,  kineof  Egypt  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.B.c.  201.  (Polyb.,xvi.  34;  Liv.^xxxL2 ; compare Tac, 
Ann.,  ii.  67.)  He  obtained  the  consulship  n.c.  187  (Liv., 
xxxix.  5,  56  ;  Polyb.,  xxiii.  1),  and  Mnin  in  b.c.  179.  In 
B.C.  179  he  was  elected  Pontifex  Maximua  and  Censor 
(Liv.,  xl.  42,  46  :  Gell.,  xii.  8).  He  was  Prinoeps  Senatns 
six  times.  (Liv ,  Emt.,  48.)   He  died  b.c.  150. 

2.  Marcus  ^milius  I«epidu8,  PrsBtor  B.C.  81;  after  which 
he  obtained  the  province  of  Sicily  (Cic,  PVr.,  iii.  91).  In  his 
consulship,  B.C.  78,  he  endeavoured  to  rescind  the  measures 
of  Sulla ;  but  was  driven  out  of  Italy  by  his  colleague  Quintus 
Catulus,  and  by  Pompey,  and  retired  to  Sardinia,  where  he 
died  in  the  following  year,  while  making  preparations  for  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  (Appian,  Civ.,  i.  1 05 ;  Liv.,  Spit.,  90  ; 
Plutarch,  Pomp,  16.) 

3.  Marcus  ^milius  Lepidus.  the  T^umvir,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  i£dile  b.c.  62,  and  Praetor  b.c.  49,  in 
vhioi  year  Oiesar  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  sena- 
toxiu  party.  [Cjbsas;  AmcHnus-]  J«pidiu&(»nhiaflnt 


entrance  into  public  Jife  oppofte^  the  seoatorian  party  \  and 
though  be  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  of  the  ta- 
lent and  energy  of  character  by  which  Antony  was  distin- 
guished, yet  his  ^reat  riches  and  extensive  family  connections 
made  him  an  important  accession  to  tho  popular  cause. 
On  the  first  expedition  of  Caesar  into  Spain,  tiepidus  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  city,  though  the  military  command  of  Italy 
«aa  entrusted  to  Anton;^.  I)unng  Ceesar's  absence,  Lepidua 
proposed  the  law  by  which  Ceosar  was  created  Dictator. 

In  the  following  year,  b.c.  48,  he  obtained  the  province  of 
Hiapania  Citerior,  with  the  title  of  ProcMisul ;  and  in  B.C. 
46  was  made  consul  with  Caesar,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
master  of  the  horse,— an  appointment  which  again  gave  him 
the  chief  powgr  in  Rome  during  the  absence  of  the  dictiitor 
in  the  African  war.  In  b.c.  44  he  was  again  made  master 
of  the  horse,  and  appointed  to  the  provinces  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  and  Hispania Citerior ;  but  he  did  not  immediately 
leave  Rome,  and  was  probably  in  the  senate-houM  when 
Cssar  was  assassinated.  Afler  the  death  of  Csesar,  Lepidua 
was  courted  by  both  parties ;  and  the  Senate,  at  the  motion 
of  Cicero,  decreed  tliat  an  equestrian  statue  should  he 
erected  to  his  honour  in  any  part  of  the  city  he  might  fix 
upon.  Lepidus  promised  to  assist  the  Senate ;  hut  at  the 
same  time  earned  on  a  secret  negotiation  with  Antony. 
On  his  arrival  in  his  province,  being  ordered  by  the  Senate 
to  join  Decirous  Brutus,  he  at  length  found  it  necessary 
to  throw  off  the  mask ;  and  instead  of  obeying  their  cun* 
mands,  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Antony, 

In  the  autumn  of  this  yeai-,  b.c.  43,  the  celebrated  trinm- 
virato  was  established  between  Antony.  I^epidus,  and  Ocu- 
vianua  (Augustus) ;  and  ia  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Le- 
pidus received  the  whole  of  Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
The  conduct  of  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Ca»sius  was 
assigned  to  Antony  and  Augustus;  while  the  charge  of  the 
city  was  entrusted  to  Lepidus,  who  was  again  elected  consul 
(B.C.  43).  After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Antony 
and  Augustus  found  themselves  sufficiently  powerful  to 
act  contrary  to  the  advice  aud  wishes  of  Lepidus;  and  in 
the  new  division  of  the  provinces,  which  was  made  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  were  taken 
&om  Lepidus,  and  Africa  given  to  him  instead.  Lepidus 
had  now  lost  all  real  authority  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs ;  but  he  was  again  included  in  the  triumvirate,  wheu 
it  was  renewed  b.c.  37,  In  the  following  year  he  was  sum- 
moned from  Africa  to  assiet  Ai^ustus  in  Sicily  against 
Sextus  Pompeius;  and  he  landed  ivith  a  large  army,  by 
means  of  which  ho  endeavoured  to  regain  his  lost  power, 
and  make  himself  independent  of  Augustus.  But  ui  this 
attempt  he  completely  failed.  Being  wseried  by  his  own 
troops,  he  was  obliged  to  implore  tlu  mercy  of  Augustun, 
who  spared  his  life,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  his  private 
prt^rty  and  the  dignity  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  be  had 
obtained  on  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  but  deprived  him  of 
his  province  and  triumvirate,  and  banished  him,  according 
to  Suetonius,  to  Circeit  iOctav.,  c.  16). 

After  the  battle  of  Actium,  his  son  formed  a  conspiracy 
for  the  assassination  of  Augustus  on  his  return  from  the 
East,  which  was  discovered  by  Me<-senas ;  and  Lepidus.  hav- 
ing incurred  the  suspicion  of  his  former  colleague,  repaired 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  treated,  according  to  Dion  Oussius 
(liY„  p.  607, 608,  Stephan.)  with  studied  insult  and  contempt 
He  died  b.c.  12. 

(Cicero's  Letter*  and  Oration* ;  Cesar's  CHvil  Wari  the 

foitome*  of  Livy,  Dion,  Appian,  &c.;  Clinton's  FatU 
ftlenid ;  and  Drumann's  Getckickte  Soau.) 
LEPIDODENDRON  (Xiirica  scale,  and  iivSpov,  wood), 
an  important  genus  of  fossil  plants,  in  the  examination  of 
which  Sternberg  (F/ora  der  yorwelt),  Brongniart  {Vige- 
icaix  FcssHes),  and  Liudley  (.Fossil  Flora)  have  signalized 
their  abilities,  not  without  success,  though  some  uncertainty 
yet  attaches  to  the  botanical  relations  of  these  singular  spe- 
cimens of  the  flora  of  earlier  nature.  M.  Brongniart  in 
1822  and  again  in  his  Prodrome  (1828)  referred  the  lepi- 
dodendra  to  the  natural  group  of  LycopodiaccEC,  pointing 
out  however  their  analogies  to  Cycadee  and  Coniferae,  and 
assigned  the  following  characters: — 

Stems  dichotomous.  covered  near  the  extremities  with 
simple  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  inserted  on  rhomboi^l 
areola ;  lower  part  of  the  stems  leaflns ;  the  areoUe  for 
their  insertion  marked  in  the  upper  part  with  a  transverse 
cicatrix,  of  a  deltoid  figure,  the  Uteru  angles  acute,  the  in- 
ferior angle  obtuse  or  wanting.  The  Sana  of  tlie  cicatriK 
<tf  the  learai  ia  the  eswntial  onaracta:  of  the  genius  ^  ia- 
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dieates  that  the  leares  were  nearly  trigonal  at  the  oaae, 
becoming  plane  at  some  distance  therefrom,  with  a  strong 
midrib.  A  rounded  cicatrix  distinguishes  the  leaf-base  of 
stigmaria,  which  was  perhaps  an  aquatic  plant  of  the  suae 
uatural  group  as  the  terrestrial  Lepidodeiulron. 

The  stems  thus  named  and  characterized  attnin  the  sue 
of  60  or  70  feet  in  length,  with  a  diameter  exceeding  3 
feet:  their  vhole  surface  is  covered  by  rhomboidal  emi- 
nences, arranged  in  spiral  rows,  so  as  to  present  a  beautiful 
ciuincuncial  ornament.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Broogniart 
toe  mode  of  division  (dicliotomous)  of  the  stem  and  the 
form  of  the  leaves  determine  a  great  affinity  between  the 
Liep'dudendra  and  LycopodiaceEe.  The  growth  of  the  stem 
he  compares  to  that  of  Cycadese,  and  tne  form  of  ihe  re- 
productive organs  (cones)  shows  analogy  to  CoDiferie,  and 
especially  Araucaria. 

Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  first  Tolume  of  the  '  Fossil  Flora  of 
Great  Britain,'  after  discussing  the  botanical  relations  of 
Lcpidodendra  as  ftr  as  the  nets  then  collected  allowed, 
thus  expresses  his  opinion :  'Upon  the  whole,  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  the  Lepidodendron  genus  was  not  exactly 
like  either  ConifersB  or  Lycopodiaceie,  but  that  it  occupied 
an  intermediate  station  between  these  two  orders,  approach- 
ing more  nearly  to  the  latter  than  the  former.* 

A  great  addition  to  the  data  requisite  for  determining  the 
problem  of  tbe  true  characters  of  Lepidodendron  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Harcourt,  who  discovered  a  specimen  in 
which  the  internal  structure  of  a  branch  was  perfectly 
observable,  and  which,  when  cut  thin  and  polished,  clesffed 
up  many  important  points.  Mr.  Witham,  the  authors  of 
the  '  Fouil  Fkna,'  and  finally  M.  Kongniart,  have  pub- 
lished drawings  and  desoriptions  derived  nom  tiiis  predous 
fragment  Dr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  W.  Hutton  (Fbattl  Fim-a, 
ii-,  p.  61)  consider  their  former  view  entirety  confirmed  by 
this  discovery.  'It  had  a  central  pith,  a  vascular  sheath 
surrounding  that  pith,  and  flstular  passages  in  its  cortical 
integument  i  thus  far  it  was  Coniferous.  But  as  no  trace 
can  be  found  of  glandular  woody  Hbre,  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  had  any  wood,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 
had  any  barfi.'  *  Its  vascular  system  was  confined  to  the 
middle  of  the  stem  and  to  the  curved  passages  emanating 
from  it:  the  stem  oonsiated  of  lax  cellular  tissue,  which 
became  more  compact  towards  the  outside,  and  it  had  a 
very  puwerAil  cumntunioation  between  the  bases  of  iu 
leaves  and  the  central  vascular  system:  thus  far  it  was  Ly- 
fHipodiaoeous.'  Spiral  vessels  are  slated  to  be  seen,  round 
tbe  central  cellular  tissue ;  and  (lab.  113)  it  is  further  said, 
*  the  genus  was  mora  nearly  related  to  Coniferte  than  to 
Lyeopodigoege.* 


I.  LepiMBSdim  tStfimbargil,  Bitonit  Vtam  tht '  PomU  nan,'  pL  4.  , 

H.  Brongniart,  renewing  his  investigations  with  the  aid 
•f  these  now  &cts,  evidenced  by  Lepidodendron  Harcourtii, 
adopted  a  different  view  concerning  the  vascular  system  of 
tbe  stem,  for  he  supposes  the  central  cellular  tissue  to  b« 
entinly  luixounded  by  *  narrow  zone  of  large  vessels, '  zay£s 


Iranaversalement '  {by  Dr.  Lindley  considered  as  a  loose 
cellular  tissue),  as  in  Lyoopodiacese  and  Ferns,  without 
medullary  rays,  ^nd  of  which  the  exterior  parts  go  off  in 
bundles  to  the  leaves. 

From  the  whole  discussion  he  adopts  the  conclusion  that 
by  the  interior  structure  of  the  stems,  as  Trell  oa  by  their 
exterior  form,  their  mode  of  ramification  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  leaves,  the  Lepidodendra  agree  almest  com- 
pletely with  Lycopodiacese,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
arborescent  groups  of  tliat  fiimily,  which  contains  in  the 
living  creation  only  small  and  humble  plants ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  his  conviction  is  weakened  by  the  comparison 
of  these  elongated  (cylindrical)  fossil  *  cones  *  (Lepidostrobi), 
which  are  by  most  botanists  referred  to  Lepidodendron,  with 
the  analogous  organs  of  Lycopodiaces  and  Conifene. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  confined  to  the  older 
strata,  and  specially  abundant  in  the  coal  formation. 

(Brongniart.  Hiataire  de»  Vigitaux  FbssHea;  Lindley 
and  Hutton,  Posiil  Flora  q/*  Great  Britain.) 

LEPIDOPHYLLUM.  Fossil  leaves  which  occur  in 
the  coal  formation  aie  thus  named  by  M.  Brongniart.  They 
appear  to  have  been  sessile,  sin?ple,  entire,  lanceolate  or 
linear,  traversed  by  a  single,  simple  midrib,  or  three  paral* 
lel  nervures,  and  without  secondary  nervures.  (Some  of 
these  belong  to  Lepidodendron,  others  to  Stigmaria.) 

LEPIlXyPTERA,  one  of  the  orders  into  which  insects 
are  divided,  called  Glossata  by  Fabricius. 

This  order  is  composed  of  those  insects  which  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  names  Butterflies  and  Moths,  and 
which  possess  four  wings,  usually  of  large  size,  and  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  minute  scales,  which  to  the  naked  eye 
appear  like  powder.  The  nervures  of  the  win^  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  are  disposed  chiefly  in  a  longitudinaMireo- 
tion:  a  small  tippet-liKe  appendage  is  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  thorax  at  the  base  of  the  wings,  which  appendages 
are  called  by  haXteiWo  pterygoda.  The  antenne  are  almost 
always  distinct,  and  are  composed  of  numerousminute  joints. 
The  parts  of  the  mouth  are  formed  into  a  proboscis  fitted  for 
extracting  the  nectar  from  flowers,  or  conveying  other  juices 
to  the  oesophagus.  This  proboscis,  when  not  in  use,  lies 
spirally  folaed  beneath  the  head  and  between  two  palpi 
covered  with  hair,  which  are  usually  directed  forwards  and 
upwards,  and  which  represent  the  labial-palpi.  The  pro- 
boscis is  called,  in  these  insects,  antlia  by  Messrs.  Kirhy 
and  Spence,  spiritromoe  by  Latreille,  and  Ungua  ac- 
cording to  the  nomenclature  of  Fabricius;  and  is  com- 
posed of  two  subcylindrical  tubes,  which  vary  greatly  in 
length  in  thedtfferent  species  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  and 
between  which  there  is  an  intermediate  one,  foi-med  by  their 
junction,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  series  of  hooks 
inosculating  one  with  another  like  tbe  lamins  of  a  feather. 
It  is  througli  this  central  tube  that  the  juices  arc  conv<tyed, 
t^e  lateral  tubes  being  intended,  as  it  is  supposed,  for  the 
reception  of  air;  they  are  called  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and 
Spence  solenaria,  a  name  however  which  is  not  wanted, 
since  the  two  tubes  in  question  represent  the  maxillse,  and 
are  furnished  with  minute  maxillary-palpi  at  their  base. 
The  mandibles  and  lahrum  in  these  insects  are  reduced  to 
mere  rudiments.  The  head,  thoarax,  and  abdomen  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  covered  with  hair;  the  former,  besides 
the  ordinary  compound  eyes,  is  sometimes  furnished  with 
simple  eyes  or  stemmata;  these  however  are  generally 
hidden  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and,  according  to  M.  Dal- 
man,  do  not  exist  in  the  diurnal  lepidoptera.  Of  the  three 
segments  of  which  the  thorax  is  composed,  the  first  is 
usually  distinct,  though  small;  tbe  others  are  confluent- 
the  scutellum  is  triangular,  the  apex  of  tbe  triangle  point- 
ing towards  the  head.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  six  or 
seven  distinct  segments,  and  is  attached  to  tne  thorax  only 
by  a  small  portion  of  its  diameter.  There  are  onlv  two 
kmds  of  individuals,  males  and  females. 

The  principal  modifications  of  the  larv»,  or  caterpillars, 
of  Lepidopterous  insects  are  noticed  in  the  article  Insecta. 

Their  food  almost  always  consists  of  vegetable  substances, 
generally  the  leaves  of  plants ;  some  live  m  rotten,  or  rather, 
dead  wood,  upon  which  they  feed ;  others  feed  upon  ani- 
mal substances,  and  are  very  destructive  to  furs,  woollen 
goods,  feathers,  &c.;  and  tbe  larva  of  a  species  of  moth 
Cthe  honeycomb  moth.  Oatteria  cgreana)  subsists  upon 
wax,  living  fn  bee-hives.* 

•Thi«I»rT(if»t»«B»U«r*""''>  innrtobly  euclo»ed 
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The  pupte,  or  chrysalises,  are  incapable  of  eating  or  loco- 
motion, and  are  termed  obtected ;  they  usually  approach 
somewhat  to  an  oval  form,  but  are  pointed  more  or  luss  at 
the  posterior  extremity.  The  shape  of  the  pupso  bowever 
varies  much  according  to  the  species ;  and  those  of  Butter- 
flies often  present  numerous  angular  ptojeetioDi,  and  soroe- 
times  exhibit  brilliant  metaUif;  colours.  The  parts  of  the 
perfect  insect,  such  as  the  head,  thorax,  a^pnents  of  the 
abdomen,  vings  and  legs,  can  be  distinctly  traced.  Various 
modifications  of  the  pupa  state  of  the  present  insects  are 
noticed  in  the  separate  articles  on  species  which  are  de- 
scribed. 

Latreille  divides  this  order  into  three  principal  f^ups, 
according  vith  the  three  Linosean  genera  Papilio,  Sphinx, 
and  I%Mtena.  To  the  8rst  group  be  applies  the  name 
Diurna;  Creputeularia  is  usm  to  designate  the  second; 
and  the  third  group,  or  that  corresponding  to  Phalnna  tjS 
Linnseus,  is  culed  by  Latreille  Nociurna. 

The  group  or  section  Diurna  comprises  those  species 
which  tiy  by  day,  called  Butterflies,  in  which  the  antennae 
are  terminated  by  a  knob,  or  are  at  least  somewJiat  suddenly 
thicker  at  the  extremity ;  the  anterior  margin  of  the  posterior 
wings  is  simple ;  the  wings  are  usually  erect  when  the  insect 
is  in  a  state  of  repose ;  the  larvs  have  sixteen  legs ;  the 
chrysalises  are  always  naked,  attached  by  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity, so  that  the  head  hangs  downwards,  and  have  usually 
angular  projections. 

The  Crepiucularia  are  distinguished  by  the  antennse 
being  gradually  thicker  from  the  base  towards  the  extrem- 
ity, and  forming  a  prismatic  or  fusiform  club ;  the  extreme 
tip  is  slender,  pointed,  and  often  recurr  ed.  The  wings  ore  in 
a  norizontal  position  when  at  rest,  or  a  little  inclined ;  the 
posterior  wings  have  a  rigid  spine  at  the  anterior  margin, 
which  is  received  into  a  hook  on  tlie  under-aurftee  of  the 
superior  wings.  The  caterpillars  have  sixteen  feet,  six  of 
which  are  thoracic,  eight  abdominal,  and  two  anal;  and 
many  of  them  have  a  horn-like  process  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  last  ee^ment  Tho  pupro  are  never  angular  like 
those  of  ButterHies,  but  are  generally  smooth,  and  some- 
times furnished  with  small  spines.  The  perfect  insecls 
generally  tly  in  the  morning,  evening,  or  afternoon. 

The  Lepidopiera  Noclurtm  have  the  antennae  setaceous, 
or  diminishing  gradually  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  often 
serrated  or  pectinated,  especially  in  the  male  sex :  the  winga 
during  ropose  are  hraizoDtal  or  deft^xed,  and  sometimes 
convoluted  and  enclosing  the  body:  the  posterior  wings,  as 
in  the  Crcpuscularia,  have  a  rigid  seta  on  their  anterior 
margin,  which  hooks  into  a  corresponding  groove  in  the 
anterior  wings.  The  larvso  differ  much  in  form  and  in  the 
number  of  feel  they  possess,  varying  from  ten*  to  sixteen. 
They  ftequeatly  enclose  themselves  in  a  cocoon  before  as- 
suming tbepupastate.  The  pupa  is  most  firequently  smooth, 
but  is  sometimes  furnished  with  spines,  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  heiry. 

The  perfect  insect  almost  always  flies  by  night  or  after 
sunset.    In  some  species  the  females  are  apterous. 

LEPIDOSTROBUS.  M.  Brongniart  ^ve  thU  name  to 
the  Fossil  Fruits,  supposed  to  bethoseof  tbeLepidodendra, 
which  frequently  occur  iu  the  coal  formation,  as  at  Coal- 
brook  Dale,  near  Bradford,  &c.  {Hittoire  dew  Vegitaux 
FotnUs.) 

LEP'ORID^,  a  fhmily  of  Rodents,  the  type  of  which 
may  he  considered  as  existini;  in  the  Common  Hare, 

Linnsus  characterized  his  genus  Lepue,  the  second  of 
his  order  Glires,  as  having  two  incisor  teeth  (dentes  prima- 
res  ii.),  the  upper  ones  double,  the  interior  being  the  least, 
and  he  placed  the  following  species  under  it,  viz.  Leporet 
timidua,  Cunicultis,  Capentie,  and  Brasilieneie.  Gmelin 
added  several  species,  some  of  which  had  no  claim  to  a  place 
among  tlie  Hares. 

Gu^ier  characterized  the  Hares  as  having  the  upper  inci- 
sor teeth  fbuble.  that  is  to  say,  each  of  tlwm  has,  behind, 
another  smaller  one.  Their  molan,  to  the  number  of  five, 
are  formed  each  of  two  vertical  lamineo  soldered  together.  In 
the  upper  jaw  there  is  a  sixth,  which  is  simple  and  ^  ery 
smalL  They  have  five  toes  before  and  four  behind,  an  enor- 
mous ceecum  five  or  six  times  lai^r  than  the  stomach,  and 
furnished  within  with  a  spiral  lamina  (lame  spirale)  which 
runs  throughout  its  length.  The  interior  of  their  mouth 
and  the  bottom  of  their  feet  are  furnished  with  hair,  like  the 
fost  of  their  body.  He  divides  the  group  into— J.  The  Hares 
properly  to  called,  which  have  long  ears,  a  short  tail,  the 
•  Hun  m  KDM  fvw  with  Uw  than  les 


hind  feet  much  longer  than  the  fore-feet,  imperfect  clavicles, 
and  the  suborbital  space  in  the  skeleton  pierced  like  net- 
work (en  reseau).  The  species  are,  he  observes,  rather  nu- 
merous, and  M  much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  them. 

Of  Lagomyt,  his  second  division,  he  says  that  the  species 
composing  it  have  the  ears  moderate,  the  legs  not  mnch 
differing  fVom  each  other,  nearly  perfect  clavicles  and  no 
tail :  they  have  hitherto,  he  addk  been  only  found  recent 
in  Siberia,  and  fossil  remains  of  an  unknown  species  have 
been  detected  in  the  osseous  breccia  of  Corsica. 

Mr.  Gray's  third  family  of  Uie  order  Gliree  is  named  Le 
porida,  and  is  thus  defined : — 

Cutting  teeth  two  in  each  jaw,  or  four  in  the  upper  onp. 
lower  one  subsubulate  ;  grinders  numerous,  rootless  ;  eaia 
generally  large;  tongue  often  hairy;  eyes  large  ;  claviclea 
none;  fore-feet  short ;  binder  ones  long;  tail  none,  wery 
short,  hairy;  fur  soft 

t  Cutting  teeth  four  above. 

1.  Leporina,  genus  Zepue?  S.  Lagomina,  gmuB  La- 
gorny: 

ft  Cutting-teeth  two  above. 

3.  CaminOy  genera  Kerodon,  F.  Cuv.  4.  Hydroeharina 
(Hydrochoerina  ?X  genus /fy(irocAariM<HydrochoBrus>,BriB- 
son.  5.  Dasyporcina  (Dasyproctina  ?),  genera  Ccelogenye, 
Ultg..  Datyporea  (Dasyprocta?),  111.,  Dolichutit,  Desm. 

Mr.  Swainson  defines  the  genus  Lepue  thus :— cntUng- 

teeth  -j-idteupper  in  pairs,  two  in  ilront,largeand  grooved, 

"  6—6 
and  two  smaller  behind ;  lower  teeth  square ;  grinders  — — 

o  "  5 

composed  of  two  soldered  vertical  plates ;  a  sixth,  very  small, 
in  the  upper  jaw ;  soles  of  the  fieet  hairy ;  anterior  feet  with 
five  toes ;  posterior  with  four ;  tail  very  abort,  turned  up- 
wards.  L.  timidut.   The  common  Hare,  1 1  sp. 

Lagomve,  Geoff^  Mr.  Swainson  appears  to  give  as  a  sub- 
genus of  Leput. 

The  subfkmily  Leporina  seems  to  be  strictly  natural,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  those  species,  and  they  are  not  few,  which 
are  usually  known  by  the-name  of  Hares  and  Rabbits. 

Dental  formida:— Ineism-^,  Holars  =28. 

X  9  —  0 


TaethorHkn.  (RCarlet.) 

The  Common  Hare,  Lepus  timidue,  which  is  generally 
considered  aa  the  type,  U  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion and  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  it  is  the  AayJic  (Ltgus) 
ot  the  Greeks;  Lepue  of  the  ancient  Italians;  Lerre 
anil  Lteyora  of  the  modem  Italians ;  Liebre  and  LebraiiUo 
of  the  Spaniards ;  Lebre  and  Lebnmho  of  the  Portueuese : 
Liivre  of  the  French ;  Has,  Haas,  and  Base  of  the  Ger- 
mans; Haaso.nd  Haze  of  the  Danes ;  Hara  of  the  Swedes, 
acoordmg  to  Mr.  BeU  ;  Hara  of  the  Anglo-SaxoiB :  rtev 
bigitizedbyOOOgT^ 
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farnog,  Ceinmh,  of  (he  aneieDt  British;  Maukm  of  the 

Scotch. 

The  usual  weight  of  a  full-growii  Hare  is  eight  or  nine 
pounds:  but  one  is  mentioned  in  Loudon's  Magazine  of 
cctraorainarr  siie :  this  weighed  thirteen  pounds  one  ounce 
sndahalt 

We  must  here  notice  the  Irish  Har^  Z^epus  Hibemieus. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  drew 

particular  attention  to  it*  and  it  was  described  in  the/  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society*  by  Mr.  Y&rrell  in  1833. 
Mr.  Jenyns  vives  it  as  a  variety  of  Leput  timidus  ;  but  Mr. 
Bell  {British  Quadrupedt'i  states  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  several  specimens  has  assured  him  that  it  is  not 
m^ly  a  variety  of  the  common  Hare  of  England,  but  that 
it  is  specifically  distinct.  He  mentions  the  following  dif- 
ferences of  character : — ^The  Irish  Hare  is  somewhat  larger ; 
the  head  is  rather  shorter ;  the  ears  are  even  shorter  Uian 
the  head,  while  those  of  the  English  Hare  are  ftilly  an  inch 
longer;  the  Umbs  are  proportionally  rather  shorter ;  and 
the  hinder  legs  do  not  mueu  exceed  the  fore  legs  in  length. 
The  fur  is  a£o  remarkably  diflbrent:  it  is  composed  ex- 
clusively of  the  uniform  scot  and  shorter  hair  which  in  the 
English  species  is  mixed  with  the  black-tipped  long  hairs 
that  give  the  peculiar  mottled  appearance  of  that  animal ; 
it  is  therefore  of  a  uniform  reddish  brown  colour  on  the  back 
and  sides.  The  ears  are  reddish  grey,  blackish  at  the  tip 
with  a  dark  line  near  tlie  outer  margin.  The  tail  is  nearly 
of  the  same  relative  length  as  in  the  common  species. 

It  further  appears  that  Lepus  Hibemicus  is  the  only  Hare 
ibund  in  Ireland,  which  may  aecount  for  its  remaining  so 
bng  unnoticed ;  for  opportunitiBB  of  oomparison  could  not 
have  been  very  fVequent.   Its  fur  is  considered  valueless. 

Whether  the  Irish  Hare  wfll  take  the  vator  willingly 
does  not  appear ;  thM  the  English  Have  ia^  oooasionally  at 
least,  an  accomplished  and  bold  swimmer  is  manifest  ffom 
the  following  aecount  related  by  Mr,  Yarrell  in  Loudon's 
Magazine  (vol.5): — *  A  harbour  of  great  extent  on  our 
southern  coost  has  an  island,  near  the  middle^  of  considera- 
ble size,  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  a  mile  distant  irom 
ihe  mainland  at  high  water,  and  with  which  point  there  is 
frequent  communication  by  a  ferr}'.  Early  one  morning  in 
spring  two  hares  were  observed  to  come  down  irom  the  bills  of 
the  mainland  towards  the  sea-side ;  one  of  which,  fcom  time 
to  lime,  left  its  companion,  and  proceeding  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  water,  stopped  there  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  re- 
turned to  its  mate.  The  tide  was  rising ;  and,  after  waiting 
some  time,  one  of  them  exactly  at  high  water  took  to  the 
oca,  and  swam  rapidly  over  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  opposite 
projecting  point  of  land.  The  observer  on  this  occasion, 
wlio  was  n|pj  the  spot,  but  remained  unperceived  by  the 
Hares,  haono  doubt  they  wereof  different  sexes,  and  that  it 
was  the  male  that  swam  across  the  water,  as  be  had  proba- 
bly done  many  times  before.  It  was  remarkable  that  the 
Hares  remained  on  the  shore  nearly  half  an  hour ;  one  of  them 
occasioually  examining,  as  it  would  seem,  the  state  of  the 
rurrcnt,  and  ultimately  taking  to  the  sea  at  that  precise 
period  of  the  tide  called  slock-watert  when  the  passage  across 
Guutd  bo  effected  widiout  being  carried  by  the  force  of  the 
stream  cither  above  or  below  Uie  desired  point  of  landing. 
The  other  Hare  then  cantered  back  to  the  hills.' 

The  female  goes  thirty  days  with  young,  and  produces 
fruni  two  to  five  at  a  birUi ;  these  are  born  well  covered 
with  hair  and  with  their  eyes  open.  The  leveret  quits  the 
mother  and  provides  for  itself  in  less  than  a  month,  and  is 
capable  of  breeding  when  it  is  a  year  old. 

The  Common  Hare  sometimes  varies  accidentally;  there 
is  such  a  variety  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  I^ndon.  All  attempts  to  promote  a  breed  between  the 
hare  and  rabbit  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  fruitless. 

The  Vanning  Hare,  or  Alpine  Har«,  Lepus  variabilia  of 
Pallas,  which  changes  the  colour  of  its  coat  with  the  sea- 
Eona,  requires  a  sliort  notice.  The  fur,  which  is  ftiU  and 
■oA,  is,  in  summer,  grey,  intermixed  with  silky  hair  of  a 
yellowish  brown;  the  ears  are  tipped  with  black,  and  the 
Under  parts  are  light  )^rey>  The  tail  is  white  beneath  and 
grey  above.  As  the  wmter  approaches,  the  fur  gradually 
becomes  white,  excqit  that  on  the  lips  and  the  tips  of  the 
ears  which  remains  black.  In  the 'Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Journal,'  vol.  ii.,  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
pixicess  as  it  occurs  in  Scotland,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  winter  change  of  colour  takes  place  without  any 
removal  of  the  hair,  as  in  the  Ermine,  and  somewhat  in  the 
wne  HKf  that  the  chuga  is  effected  on  the  head  of  the 
V.  C«  No.  843. 


Black-headed  Gull,  Xema  ridibundu»t  and  in  the  feathers 
of  other  birds.  *  About  the  middle  of  September,'  says  the 
writer  in  the  Journal,  *  the  grey  feet  begin  to  be  white, 
and  before  the  month  ends  all  the  four  feet  are  white,  and 
the  ears  and  muzzle  are  ctf  a  brighter  colour.  The  white 
colour  gradually  ascends  the  legs  and  thiehs^  and  we 
observe  under  the  grey  hairs  wlUtish  spots,  which  continue 
to  increase  till  the  ^nd  of  October;  but  still  the  bock 
continues  of  a  grey  colour,  while  the  eyebrows  and  ears 
are  nearly  white.  From  this  period  the  change  of  colour 
advances  very  rapidly,  and  by  the  middle  of  November  the 
whole  fur,  with  the  exception  of  the  tips  of  the  oars,  whi(^ 
remain  black,  is  of  a  fine  shining  white.  The  back  becomes 
white  within  eight  days.  During  the  whole  of  this  remark- 
able change  in  the  fur,  no  hair  falls  ttom  the  animal; 
hence  it  appears  that  the  hair  actually  changes  its  colour, 
and  that  there  is  no  renewal  of  it.  The  fur  retains  its 
white  colour  until  the  month  of  March,  or  even  later,  de- 
pending on  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere;  and  by 
the  middle  of  May  it  has  again  a  grey  colour.  Bnt  the 
spring  change  is  different  from  the  winter,  as  the  hair  ia 
completely  shed.* 

The  Rabbet,  B^bit,  or  Coney,  Lepus  Ctmicuiitt,  Linn., 
Coniglio  of  the  Italians;  Cm^o  of  the  Spanish;  CoMo 
of  the  Portuguese ;  Koniglein  and  Kaninchin  of  the  GeN 
mans ;  Konyn  or  Konin  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgians ;  ICenut 
of  the  Swedes ;  Kamne  of  the  Danes ;  and  Hfimingm  of 
the  antient  British,  is  known  to  every  one. 

The  fertiliQ'  of  the  animal  may  be  imagined  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  will  begin  to  breed  at  the  age  of  six 
months,  and  produce  several  broods  in  a  year,  generally 
from  five  to  seven  or  eight  at  a  time.  PMinant  says, 
*  Rabbits  will  breed  seven  times  a  year,  and  hrsog  e^ht 
young  ones  eaoh  time.  On  a  suppoaitbn  that  this  hiqipeni 
r^larly  during  four  yeon^  thor  numbers  will  amount  to 
1,274.840.'  The  young  are  blind  at  Uteir  birth,  and  nearly 
naked. 

The  fur  of  the  Rabbit  is  in  considerable  demand,  parti- 
cularly for  the  bat  trade ;  and  at  one  time  the  silver-haired 
varieties,  or  silver-sprigs,  fetohe<l  three  shillings  a  piece,  for 
ornamental  linings  to  cloaks,  &c. ;  in  Fenuant's  time  how- 
ever the  price  hod  fallen  to  sixpence. 

The  sub&mily  Lagomina  consists  of  a  single  genua 
Lagomiftt  which  has  die  moxsle  aeute,  the  ears  short  and 
somewhat  rounded,  the  soles  of  the  fbst  hairy,  the  daws 
fklcular,  and  no  tail. 
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Examples,  Lagomya  pusilhu,  Desm.;  Lagomys  M- 
pinia,  Desm.,  Lepus  Alpinus,  Pallas ;  and  Lagomys  Ogit- 
tona,  Desm.,  Lepus  Ogotona,  Pallas.  Locality,  l4orthem 
Asia.  The  form  has  a  wide  geographical  range,  and  occurs  tn 
the  Himalaya  Mountoinsat  aconsiderable  altitude.  (Royle.) 

The  first  of  these  species,  Lagomyt  putiUtu  {Lepus 
ptuillui  of  Pallas.  Semlanoi  Saetshik,  or  <kound  Han  of 
the  Russians  about  the  Volga:  neAo/MAo/  or /MnteAoR, 
or  the  Barking  Mouse  of  the  Tartaxs;  Bu^  <tf  the  Kal- 
mucs;  Calling  Hare  of  Pennant),  has  the  head  longer 
than  usual  with  Hares,  and  thickly  covered  with  fur,  even 
to  the  tip  of  the  nose;  numerous  hairs  in  the  whiskers; 
ears  lar^e  and  rounded ;  legs  very  slKa-t ;  soles  Airred  be- 
neath; Its  whole  coat  very  soft,  long  and  smooth,  with  a 
thick  long  fine  down  beneath,  of  a  brownish  lead  colour ; 
the  hairs  of  the  same  colour,  towards  the  ends  of  a  light 
grey,  and  tipt  with  black ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  hoary; 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  fur  yellowish.  Length  about  six 
inches;  weight  fi-om  3i  to  4^  ounces;  in  winter  aoaroely 
2^  ounces.    (Pallas,  Pennant.) 

Loealiiiet.— The  south-east  puts  of  Russia,  and  about 
all  the  ridge  spreading  from  the  Ural  chain  to  the  Routh* 
about  the  Irtish,  and  in  the  west  part  of  the  Altaic  chain, 
but  nowhere  in  the  East  beyond  the  Oby.  (Pallas,  Pennant) 

Habits.— T}e\ig)xtiag  in  the  most  sunny  valleys  and  hilts, 
where  the  herb^  is  plentiful  and  delicate ;  the  Calling 
Hares  choose  these  localities  when  in  tbe  vicinity  of  a  wood, 
which  will  afford  them  a  ready  refuge  in  the  case  of  danger 
or  alarm.  Their  burrows,  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
old  uniB  and  to  females,  are  curious  and  intricate,  go  well 
concealed  amid  the  shrubs  of  some  dry  spot  that  detection 
is  very  difficult ;  and  to  increase  the  difficulty,  the  animal 
is  said  to  drop  its  excrements  under  some  bush,  that  they 
mar  not  betiay  its  abode,  which  woal4riliwat.^dB&> 
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cetrcli,  vere  it  not  for  their  peculiar  cry  or'  call.  This 
it  dMoribed  ai  being  like  the  mping  of  a  quail,  hut  deeper, 
and  to  loud  as  to  be  heara  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
OemiBQ  mile.  It  is  repeated  at  just  intervals,  thrice, 
fbur  times,  and  even  six,  at  night  and  morning,  but  seldom 
in  the  day,  unless  the  weather  be  cloudy.  Boih  the  male 
and  female  emit  this  note,  but  the  latter  is  silent  for  some 
time  after  she  has  given  hirth  ( in  May)  to  her  young,  which 
ar«  born  naked  and  blind,  and  are  carefully  attended  to  by 
tb«  mother,  who  covers  them  up  warm  with  the  cosy  ma- 
Ceriali  of  her  nest. 


La|[oiDyi  pusillin. 

The  subfamily  Cavitna  consists  of  the  genera  Cam'a  and 
Kerodon.  Ad  account  of  the  former  genus  will  be  found 
under  that  title;  the  genus  Cavia  has  the  following 

■  2  4-4 
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Teeth  of  CqtU  Aperea.  (F.  Curiar.) 

Hie  genus  as  now  modified  appears  to  contain  but  one 
•pecies,  the  well-known  Guinea-Pin,  Cavia  ayerea  and 
Cavia  poreeUus  of  Erxleben.  Cavia  C-baya  of  Desmarest 
and  Schreber,  Hydro -hceru^  ay  ere",  Hydrochcrrus  cnbaya 
KO^  Anoema  ajserea  of  F.  Cuvier,  Afm  jorrt-llm  of  Linn., 
Cochon  d'Inde  of  Buffon,  and  Varienntpd  Cavy  of  Shaw. 

Oeneric  Character.— ^UWm  composite,  having  only  one 
simple  lamina  and  one  forked ;  no  tail ;  fore  toes  separated, 
nails  short,  robust,  like  little  hoofs;  two  ventral  mamma;. 

Geographical  Dislribuiion.  —  Tha  Guinea-Pig  is  now  to 
be  found  in  a  semi- domesticated  slate  in  most  parts  of  the 
world;  but  its  original  loculiiy  appeals  to  have  been  South 
America,  Brazil,  Pam^uay.  Guinnii,  &c.  The  natives  eat 
the  rtesh,  whirh  is  said  to  bo  well  llavoured,  resembling  that 
of  our  wild  rabbit. 

Hydrochoerina.  This  subfamily,  consisting  of  one  genus, 
Hydrochcebds,  has  been  lieated  of  under  that  title. 

A  lengthened  notice  of  the  subfamily  Dasyproctina 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Agouti.  The  genus  Doli' 
chotis  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  Paiagonian  Cavy, 
Daiyprocta  RUachonica,  vol.  i.,  p.  214. 

Fossil  LEPonin^. 
Of  the  genus  Lepua  the  following  species  are  named: 
Itfjnu  dilucianug.  Hare  of  the  Caverns.  Cuvier,  Buckland, 
Ptoder,  and  D' Alton  \  Lepug  prisciu,  Hare  of  the  osseous 


hreociai,  Cuvier.  Fossil  Hares  and  Rabbiti  are  also  re- 
corded by  M.  Bourdet,  M.  D'Orbigny,  M.  Risso,  M. 
Wsgner,  MM.  Croizet  and  Jobcrt,  and  MM.  Marcel  de 
Serres  and  Pitorre. 

The  following  fossil  species  of  Lagomys  are  recorded : 
Lagomys  Corticattua  and  'Lagomys  S^'diu,  from  the 
osseous  breccia  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  respectively.  Other 
remains  of  Lagomys  are  noticed  by  Cuvier,  Wagner,  M.  de 
Serres,  Rlsso,  Chabriol  and  Bouillet,  Croizet  and  Jobert, 
Bravard.  Sedgwick  (Oeningen  beds),  and  Murchison.  All 
tertiary. 

Of  the  Agouti  (Da*ifpror.ta  of  Illiger,  CMoromua  of  F. 
Cuvier)  remains  ore  noticed  by  M.  Bravard  and  M.  Eich- 
wald.  Tertiary. 

LEPRA  (the  Greek  word  \iwpa,  scaliness),  an  affection 
of  the  skin,  of  the  order  Squamte,  or  scaly  diwases,  of  Wil- 
lan  and  Bateraan.  It  is  characterised  by  an  eruption  of 
circular  spots  of  inflamed  skin  covered  with  scales,  varj  inj; 
from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  shilling  or  even  a 
half-crown  piere,  occasiuoally  mixed  with  large  irregular 
patches  formed  by  the  coale8cin|;  of  the  borders  of  several 
contiguous  spots.  The  scales  m  this  afTeclion  possess  a 
peculiar  character,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  pity- 
riasis and  psoriasis,  other  diseases  of  the  same  order.  From 
the  surface  of  the  inflamed  spots  a  diseased  cuticle  is  pro- 
duced, which  concretes  into  thickish  crusts  or  scales  v(  a 
glistening  white  silvery  appearance,  and  from  being  secreted 
more  abundantly  towards  the  circumference  a  rounded  und 
elevated  form  is  given  to  the  outer  margin,  whilst  tlie  cen- 
tre is  left  almost  or  entirely  free  from  scale.  The  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  slight  areola  of  redness.  Id  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  in  the  small  spots,  the  inflamed  shiu. 
which  is  slightly  raised  above  the  surrounding  parts,  pos- 
sesses only  a  thin  scaly  covering;  and  in  the  larger  patcnes, 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  several  spots^  the  characteris- 
tic appearances  became  somewhat  confused  ;  still,  on  care- 
ful examination,  the  elevated  margin,  circular  outline,  and 
central  free  spot  may  more  or  less  be  recognised. 

This  disease  generally  affects  young  people  from  the  age 
of  puberty  up  to  thirty,  and  appears  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  women  than  in  men.  Sometimes  the  whole 
body  becomes  affected  by  it,  even  the  face  and  scalp,  but 
more  commonly  it  is  conBoed  to  the  limbs,  and  is  observed 
especially  on  the  skin  below  the  knee  and  elbow,  in  which 
situations  its  true  characters  are  generally  most  marked. 
The  health  of  persons  affected  with  this  disease  is  but  little 
disturbed,  the  accession  of  the  eruption  alone  being  pre- 
ceded by  headache  and  slight  febrile  disturbance.  It  is 
generally  tedious  of  cure,  recurring  periodically  in  some 
constitutions,  whilst  in  others  it  will  continue  for  two  or 
three  years.  Most  frequently  it  arises  without  any  assitnv- 
ahle  cause ;  occasionally  it  has  appeared  to  be'^dependent 
upon  suddenly  suppressed  cutaneous  transpiration  ft-om 
persons  drinking  cold  water  when  overheated. 

This  disease  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  leprosy  of 
the  sacred  and  antient  writers,  a  term  which  appears  to 
have  been  used  to  express  any  loathsome  affection  of  tbe 
skin,  or,  as  some  imagine,  to  have  referred  to  the  disease 
described  in  the  present  day  under  the  term  Elephantiasis. 
[Elephantiasis.] 
LEPROSY.  [Lepra.] 

LE'l-TlDES,  a  subfamily  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the 
Family  Bracliystoma  (Macquart).  The  family  of  insects  to 
which  the  present  section  belongs  is  distinguished  by  the 
proboscis  being  short  and  membranous;  the  lips  terminal 
and  thick  ;  third  joint  of  the  antennai  simple,  often  spatu- 
late;  stylet  often  dorsal;  abdomen  usually  with  five  dis- 
tinct segments.  T\m  winijs  have  commonly  one  submar- 
ginal  and  three  posterior  cells.  The  family  Brachystoma  is 
divided  by  Macquart  into  four  tribes  or  sub-families — 
XylotomfP,  Leptides,  Dnlichopttda,  and  Syrphidee.  The 
first,  or  the  Xylotomtr,  are  distinguished  by  the  thiid  joint 
of  the  antemitt!  being  conical,  by  the  wing  having  two  sub- 
marginal  cells,  and  by  the  tarsi  being  furnished  with  two 
small  cushions.  In  the  subfamily  Leptides  the  antenns 
are  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  head,  and  have  generally 
a  terminal  stylet;  the  torsi  are  furnished  with  three  small 
cushions;  the  femora  are  elongated;  the  wings  have  two 
submarginal  and  generally  five  posterior  cells.  This  group 
contains  six  genera,  of  which  one  (Clinocera)  is  distin- 
guished from  all  the  other  Leptides  by  its  possessing  only 
three  posterior  cells  to  the  wings,  the  remaining  genera 
having  Ave.  In  the  genus  Zeptit  the  head  is  depreued ; 
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die  palpi  are  generally  decumbent,  with  the  second  joint 
conical  and  the  third  joint  short  and  generally  conical.  The 
thorax  has  a  distinct  tubercle;  body  conical  and  Iranspa^ 
rent.  The  species  inhabit  Europe.  The  Leplis  vcriniteo 
(Mutca  vermiieo,  Lin.)  has  been  separated  from  Leptis 
proper  by  Macquart,  and  forms  the  type  of  his  genus  Ver- 
miieo, distinguished  chiefty  by  the  body  being  elongated 
ind  depressed,  the  flrst  joint  of  the  antennre  elevated, 
and  the  last  conical  and  horizontal  in  its  direction. 

Leptis  vermiieo  of  Fabricius,  or  Vermiieo  Degeerii,  Mac- 
quart.  This  fly  is  about  four  or  five  lines  in  length,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  having  four  black  streaks  on  the  thorax,  and  hve 
ranges  of  black  spots  on  the  body  ;  the  wings  immaculate. 
The  lar%'a  gomewhat  resembles  the  stick-like  catemillar  of 
the  Geometree,  and  is  nearly  of  a  cylindrical  form,  but  nar- 
rower towards  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  bo<ly  ;  the  poste- 
rior extretnity  is  furnished  with  four  fleshy  tubercles.  It 
lives  in  sandy  <listricts,  forms  excavations  in  the  soil,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  it  secretes  itself  either  wholly  or  partially. 
If  an  insect  falls  into  its  trap,  it  rises  suddenly,  clasps  the 
insect  with  its-body,  and  having;  sucked  all  its  juices,  bends 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  by  suddenly  relaxing  throws 
away  the  remains. 

Tbe  next  genus,  Chrytophila  (Macquarl  >,  has  the  body 
furnished  with  velvet-like  hair,  the  palpi  elevated  and  with 
the  second  joint  cylindrical,  the  third  being  generally  coni- 
cal; thorax  without  a  distinct  tubercle.  Several  species 
are  found  in  Europe.  The  genus  Spania,  which  is  the  next 
in  succession  according  to  Macquart,  has  but  two  distinct 
joints  to  the  antennee ;  it  contains  but  one  species.  The 
genus  Atherix  has  the  third  joint  of  the  aatennse  distinct ; 
tbe  stylet  is  generally  dorsal ;  the  body  depressed.  All  the 
species  of  this  genus  are  European. 

The  third  subfamily,  Dolichopoda,  is  distinguisbed  by 
the  second  joint  of  tbe  palpi  being  membranous,  depressed, 
and  covering  i\ie  base  of  tlie  proboscis.  The  stylet  of  the 
antennae  is  sometimes  dorsal  and  sometimes  apical;  the 
eyes  are  generally  separated  in  both  sexes  ;  the  abdomen 
is  somewhat  cylindrical,  or  approaches  a  conical  form  ; 
wings  decumbent,  without  any  discuidal  cell,  and  generally 
possessing  four  posterior  cells. 

The  last  subforaily,  the  Syrpkidtx,  is  a  very  extensive 
group;  and  although  given  by  Macqiiai-t  as  a  division  ol* 
bis  family  Brachystomu,  certainly  constitutes  a  section  of 
higher  value  than  a  subfamily.  [Svrphid.b.] 

LEPTOCONCHUS  (XtirrAc,  thin,  and  wyxoc.  a  shell). 
Dr.  Riippell's  name  for  a  genus  of  Pectmibianchiaied 
Gastropodous  Motlusks,  thus  characterized  by  him:  — 

Animal.— Head  with  on  elonRated  proboscis,  but  which 
is  entirely  retractile  ;  mouth  without  any  apparent  armour ; 
tentacles  two,  Uattened,  triangular,  short,  united  at  their 
internal  basei  supporlingthe  eyes  atone-half  of  their  length 
on  their  external  side.  Foot  moderate,  muscular,  without 
any  operculum.  Mantle  with  a  circular  border,  without 
ornament,  and  with  a  slight  prolungntion  on  the  left  side. 
Branchial  cavity  with  a  rather  large  aperture,  the  gill  com- 
posed of  a  single  comb  farmed  of  triangular  taminte  close 
set  one  against  the  other :  at  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  is 
found  tbe  oiiRce  of  the  ovnria,  whence  (in  the  month  of 
July)  the  eggs  come  forth  in  numerous  bundles  (par  paquets 
notnbreux),  each  enveloped  in  a  viscous  sac,  which  is  flat- 
tened, elliptical,  and  three  lines  in  length.  In  the  middle 
of  tbe  branchial  cavity  is  the  orifice  of  the  anus.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  a  little  behind  the  right  tentacle, 
there  is  another  orifice,  which  may  have  some  relation  to 
the  male  organs  of  generation. 

Shell  Bubglobular,  delicate,  fragile,  translucent,  with  a 
low  spire,  which  is  nearly  effaced  by  the  encroachment  (sur- 
ctoiaseraent)  of  the  lamin»  of  the  last  whorl ;  aperture 
large,  suboval,  with  its  two  extremities  turned  contrariwise, 
BO  that  the  aperture  has  some  resemblance  to  the  letter  S 
reversed ;  the  two  margins  not  united,  the  right  one  deli- 
cate at  all  ages,  and  a  httle  expanded  anteriorly  as  in  adult 
Janthirus  ;  no  columella;  no  umbilicus. 

Example,  Leptoconchus  siriatus,  Riipp.  The  shell  of 
this  species,  which  serves  Dr.  Riippell  for  the  type  of  the 
Renus,  is  a  rather  dirty  milk  white  ;  it  is  furrowed  externally 
^itb  numerous  longitudinal  undulated  lines  very  much 
approximated.  Length  of  adult  14}  lines;  breadth  12^; 
young  71;  breadth  6. 

Locality  and  Habits. — The  Re<l  Sea,  where  it  is  found 
imbedded  in  the  calcareous  mass  of  Polyparia,  and  having 
Qooummmucation  with  the  water  except  by  a  moderate  open- 


ing. These  corals  prove  almost  always  to  he  a  species  of 
Meandrina  {Meandrina  Phrygia),  in  which  Magilus,  Ve- 
nerupis,  &c  ,  occur. 

Dr.  Riippell  is  of  opinion,  from  the  few  words  of  M.  Rang 
Concerning  the  young  of  Magilus,  that  the  last-named 
naturalist  nad  before  him  the  genus  above  described.  Dr. 
Ruppell  notices  the  following  distinctions  between  Lepto- 
conchus and  Magilus.  Ifi  the  former  the  margins  of  the 
shell  are  always  disunited ;  in  the  latter  they  are  always 
united.  Tbe  animals  of  the  two  genera  are  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  an  Operculum  in  tbe  one  {Magilus), 
and  its  absence  in  the  other,  and  by  the  ditference  in  the 
proboscis ;  nor  is  the  siphon  of  the  Magilus  present  in 
Leptoconchus, 

Place  in  ths  Animal  Series. — Dr.  Ruppell  hazards  a 
suggestion  that  Leptoconchus  approximates  to  ihe  Janthinee, 
The  number  of  the  tentacles,  the  oval  proboscis,  the  mantle 
deprived  of  a  siphon,  the  pectinated  brannhiGO  framed  of 
cro\\ded  pyramids,  and  the  absence  of  an  operculum,  favour 
this  approximation,  as  well  as  the  analogies  of  the  shell ; 
but  he  adds  that  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  difference  of 
tbe  habitations  of  the  two  genera  is  too  ureat  to  oilow  of  a 
reliance  on  this  suggestion.  (Transactions  of  the  Zoologi~ 
cal  Society  of  London,  vol.  i. ;  Proceedings  of  tha  same 
Society,  1834.) 


Shell  of  I^ptocoDchtuitriAtiu.   1,  »iit«rior -ritwi  2,        of  Ihe 
LEPTOPHI'NA,  Mr,  T.  Bell's  name  for  a  suhfemilr  of 
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atrptnU  belonging  to  tbe  family  CoUArida,  tbui  defined 
^him: — 

Head  elongate,  broad  behind,  narroved  before ;  the  ante* 
rlor  part  covered  with  nine  scuta.  Eyes  large.  Gape  wide, 
somewhat  waved.  Maxillary  and  palatine  teeth ;  no  poi- 
tonow fangs.  Body  very  slender,  slightly  depressed;  tail 
very  long,  slender,  the  point  acute.  Dorsal  scales  oval, 
elongate,  loose ;  rauda'i  scales  very  small,  closely  arranged. 
Abdominal  scuta  very  long  ;*  sub'caudal  acuta  small,  indis* 
tinct.   Genera  Dryinua  and  Leptophit. 


*  xhe  whole  of  the  senrants  composing  these  genera  live,' 
ways  Mr.  Bell,  '  in  woods,  entwinmg  themselves  amongst 
tbe  branches  of  trees,  and  eliding  with  great  rapidity  and 
elegance  from  one  to  another.  These  habits,  combined 
with  the  graceful  slenderness  of  their  form,  tbe  beautiful 
metallic  reflection  from  the  surface  in  some  species,  and 
the  bright  and  changeable  hues  iii  others,  place  them 
amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  serpent  tribe.  Their 
food  consists  of  large  insects,  young  birds,  &c.,  which  tbe 
extraordinary  size  oT  the  head,  the  width  of  the  gape,  and 
the  great  dilatability  of  the  neck  and  body,  enable  them  to 
swallow,  notwithstanding  the  small  size  of  these  parts  in  a 
state  of  rest;  in  a  specimen  in  my  possession  of  Dryinut 
auratttt,  for  instance,  the  length  of  which  is  four  feet,  nine 
inches,  the  diameter  of  the  neck  is  hardly  two  lines.  When 
the  skin  is  distended  either  by  food  or  during  inspiration 
the  scales  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  skin, 
which  is  of  a  different  colour,  becomes  visible  in  the  inter- 
stices, producing  a  curious  reticulated  appearance.  Not- 
withstanding the  poisonous  mark  was  affixed  by  Linnsus 
to  the  only  species  of  Dryinua  known  to  him  ( Coluber  myc- 
ierizang.  Linn.),  it  is  well  ascertained  that  they  are  all  of 
them  perfectly  harmless ;  and  it  is  asserted  of  that  species 
that  the  chilcfren  are  in  tbe  habit  of  taming  and  playing 
with  them,  twining  them  round  their  necks  and  arms,  and 
that  the  snakes  appear  pleased  at  being  thus  caressed.' 

Genera.   Dryinus  (Merrem). 
Generic  Character. — Upper  jaw  much  longer  than  the 
lower.   Rostrum  very  narrow,  more  or  less  acute  at  the 

*  n«)wabMaMdIi«td  Hr.RalLiiflMduMtoror  thainhMfram  tlw 
Hlalort^tEfpMriorwviInt  Um  brwitb  mrm  the  abdoMo. .  ^ 


apex,  which  in  some  species  is  distinctly  mocronate  and 
moveable.  (Bell.) 

Mr.  Bell  reeords  ux  species,  three  of  srhioh  tre  American. 
Caxolinn,  Mexico,  and  Brasil ;  ud  the  other  three  Asiatic, 
two  from  the  £ut  Indies,  and  one  firom  the  Ishind  of 
Java. 

Example,  Dryiim*  auratut.  YeHowish-grey.  shining 
with  pale  gold  colour,  dotted  with  vbitish  and  Mack;  ros- 
trum subobtuse. 

Locality,  Mexico, 

leptophis.  (Bell.) 

Generic  Character. — Rostrum  obtuse ;  upper  jaw  pro- 
jecting but  very  slightly  beyond  the  lower. 

Mr.  Bell  records  three  speciea,  three  firom  the  East  Indies, 
and  one  from  America  (Carolina).  To  these  Mr.  Gray 
subsequently  added  two  species.  L.  punetulatue  and  L.  tpi- 
lotut  iColuSer  epiiotut,  Lac^p.),  collected  by  the  expedition 
under  Captain  Phillip  Parker  King,  R.N.  {Survey  qf 
Amtraiia.) 

Example,  Leptophit  purpuraseent  {Coluber  purpurae- 
eeni,  Shaw).  Violet,  uhanging  to  green,  gilded  ;  a  lateral 
and  dorsal  line  of  a  paler  hue ;  head  obtuse.  Loeaiityf  the 
East  Indies.  {Zool.  Joum.,  vol,  ii.) 

LE'PTOPHIS.  [Lbptophina.] 

LEPTOPODiaD^.  [Machopodians] 

LEPTOSaMUS,  a  geuusof  birds  established  by  Vieillot, 
and  belonging  to  the  family  CueuUtUe,  Example^  Leptoeo- 
OTiM  nfer ;  Cucuius  afer,  GmeL ;  Edolian  Cuckoo  of  Bhaw, 
noticed  by  the  late  Major  James  Franklin.  F.R.S..  &c.  in 
his  'Catalwue  of  Biru '  collected  in  the  Ganges,  between 
Calcutta  and  Benares,  and  in  the  Vindhyian  Hills,  between 
the  latter  place  and  Gurrah  Mundela  on  the  Nerbndda. 
{Zool.Proc.,  1830-31.)  lieutenant-Colonel  Sykesalso  de- 
scribes and  notices  it  in  his  interesting  catalc^ue  as  occur- 
ring in  the  Dukhun  (DeccanX  but  as  being  rare.  {Zool. 
Proc..  1832.) 

LE  PTOSTOMI'NiE.  [Indicator! NJt,  vol.  xii.,  p.  459.1 
LEPUS.  [LxpottiDjB.] 

LEPUS  (the  Hare),  one  of  theold  constellationa,  said  by 
Hyginus  to  be  in  the  act  of  running  from  Orion's  dog,  which 
is  the  greater  dog,  according  to  some,  and  the  lesser,  ai^rd- 
ing  to  others.  It  is  situated  directly  under  Orion.  The 
principal  stars  ore  as  follows : — 
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LE'RIDA,  called  lUERDA  in  the  Roman  times,  is  a 

town  and  fortress  in  Catalonia,  on  tbe  right  or  western  bank 
of  the  river  Segre,  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Bbro,  and  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Arogon.  A  fine 
bridge,  tbe  foundations  of  which  are  Roman,  connects  the 
two  banks  of  the  Segre.  Lerida  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a 
handsome  cathedral,  several  other  churches  wid  convent!),  a 
military  hospital,  and  12,600  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison.  It  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  the  citadel,  which  has  four  bastions,  and 
partly  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  extending  to  I  he  foot  of 
another  hill,  which  is  also  crowned  by  a  fort.  Lerida  has 
sustained  many  siwes;  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
French  in  the  war  oTthe  succession  in  1 707,  and  again  in  the 
lost  war  in  May,  ISIO.  The  countiy  around  is  \enr  fertile 
in  oom.  wine,  oil,  pulse,  hem^  and  flax.  Lerida,  although 
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rtdoas  not  maintain  its  former  ImpoTtBOoe,  is  atilt  one  of  the 
most  eonsiderabletowiuof  Catalonia.  It  had  once  aflonrtsh- 
ing  nniTergity,  whidinmi  BUppresMd  vfatin  king  Philip  V. 
eatablisfaed  that  of  Oerveni.  [Catalowia.]  Lerida  ia  86 
miles  weat  of  Bareetona. 

LERISTA,  a  genus  of  reptiles  belonging'  to  the  fkmily 
Seincidee,  established  by  Mr.  Bel),  and  thus  chaiaoterized 
by  him : — 

^001^  Bcutated ;  no  eyelids  ;  ears  hidden  under  the  skin. 
Body  slender ;  the  scales  smooth  and  eqnal.  fleet  Ibur ;  the 
anterior  little,  very  short,  and  didachrloua;  the  posterior 
longer,  and  tridactylous.  Vent  simple,  semicircnlar ;  no 
prcBonoU  ot/ermorai  pores.  . 

Example,  Lerista  Uneata,  vhieh  is  bnmse-^raen,  paler 
braeatfa,  with  two  dorsal  and  two  lateral  black  mies. 

Locality,  Australia. 

Mr.  Bell  observes  that  this  new  gentis  agrees  with  Gym- 
nophthalmiia,  Merr.,  and  Ablepharus,  Fitzing.,  in  the  absence 
of  eyelids,  but  differs  firom  both  in  the  number  of  its  toes. 
In  addition  to  tliis  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  f^t,  it 
is,  he  remarks,  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  want  of 
external  ean,  and  by  its  elongated  and  an^iform  bodv ; 
oharaeters  in  which  it  ^rees  with  StupAw,  Gny.  The 
last-named  genus,  he  add^  however,  possesses  eyeUds,  and 
differs  also  in  the  number  of  its  toes  from  Lerisia.  (Zool. 
Proc,  1S33.) 

LKRNjSA,  the  Lemeeans,  whidi  H.  de  BIsinTille  col- 
lected into  a  fomily  with  that  name,  are  parasitic  animals 
adhering  to  fishes,  and  have  presented  some  difficulty  to 
zoologists  as  to  their  Diatural  position.  Cuvier  placed 
them  at  the  end  of  his  InUtttnattx  Cdmtaires,  Cavitary  Intes- 
tinal Worms,  Eniozoa  Nematoidea  of  Rudolphi,  but  as  a  very 
different  &mily,  and  requiringtobe  divided  into  many  genera 
when  their  OBoonomy  ia  better  known.  The  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  cmstaiceans,  and  M.  Milne  Ed- 
warda  (1834)  so  eonndert  them.  In  his  proposed  urrange- 
raent  the  Cruatae^s  Supeurt  fbrm  the  second  subclass  of 
his  class  Crustacea,  and  consist  of  two  legions :  the  first,  the 
legion  of  Bsrasytea  Mareheur*,  Walking  Parasites ;  the 
seiooDd,  the  l^ion  of  Parasytes  Nageurs,  avimming  Para- 
sites. This  last  legion  is  composed  of  the  order  of  Sipho' 
no«f oRiM,  and.  of  the  order  Lemssans.   [Parasytbs  Na- 

OKURS.] 

LEROI,  JUIJEN  DAVID,  born  in  1724,  was  the  son 
of  an  eminent  watcbmaker  at  Paris.  Having  made  choice  of 
architecture  as  a  profesaiim,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  it  in  a  very  dimrent  manner  mm  the  plodding  routine 
then  establisoed ;  and  being  anxious  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  art  in  the  remains  of  antiquity,  then  very  little 
known,  after  passing  some  years  at  Rome,  he  visited  Greece 
in  1754.  On  his  return  be  gave  ibe  world  the  fruits  of  his 
researches  in  his  *  Ruines  des  plus  beaux  Monumens  de  la 
GrSce.'  Although  not  free  from  numerous  errors,  which 
were  subsequently  exposed  by  Stuart,  and  -which  the  au- 
thor corrected  in  his  seoond  edition  (1770),  this  work  had 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  publication  of  the  kind—  the 
first  attempt  to  show  what  Grecian  architecture  actually 
was.  Undoubtedly  its  value  has  since  been  greatly  dimi- 
nisbed  by  the  more  acoumte  labours  of  Stuart  and  others, 
but  its  appeanmee  ibrms  an  epoch  in  the  ofaxonology  of  the 
art.  It  certainly  contributed  much  to  correct  the  vitiated 
taste  that  had  long  been  in  vogne  in  France,  and  to  open 
new  views  in  regard  to  architecture,  which  meritorious  aim 
was  assiduously  followed  up  by  its  author  in  the  excellent 
lessons  be  delivered  durbg  forty  years  as  professor.  His 
whole  life  -was  devoted  to  his  own  studies,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  others ;  and  such  were  his  zeal  and  disinteresCedness, 
that  he  cfaeerfnlly  oontinued  his  services  as  professor  gra- 
tuitously in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  though  the  troubles 
of  the  Revolution  bad  greatly  impaired  his  fbrtune.  and 
though  the  inffrmities  of  ase  were  increaung  upon  him. 
He&d  at  Paris.  nniversalTy  regretted,  in  January.  1803, 
aged  seven^flve.  Besides  the  one  above  mentioned.  Leroi 
pDblislmd  several  other  works,  unong  which  are  *  Hiatoire 
de  la  Disposition,  fecdesTemplesdes Chretiens.'  Svo.,  17C4; 
'  ObservBtionH  sur  les  Edifices  des  Aneiens  Feuples,'  8vo., 
1767;  and  '  De  la  Marine  des  Aneiens  Peuples,'  8vo.,  1777. 

LEROS.   [AacHiPBLASO,  Grbciah.] 

LESBO'NAX,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Mttylene.  He  lived  in  the  times  of  Augustus, 
and  was  the  fitlier  of  Potamon.  who  taught  eloquence  at 
Rome  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  was  highly  fliToaxed 
by  that  empeiur  (Suidas,  under  Lesbcnax  and  AAmon). 


We  learn  from  Lndan  that  Lesbcnax  approved  of  dancing 
as  a  means  of  moral  cultivation.  (On  DoMingt  ii<,  p<  305> 
ed.  Reitz.) 

Snidas  informs  us  that  Lesbonax  wrote  many  philoso- 
phical works ;  bnt  none  of  them  are  extant.  Pbotius  says 
(Corf.,  64)  that  he  had  read  sixteen  orations  of  Lesbonax,  of 
which  however  only  two  have  come  down  to  us,  one  exbort- 
ingthe  Athenians  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Lacedee- 
monian^and  the  other  advising  them  to  attack  the  Thebans. 
Some  critics  have  placeiithe  author  of  these  orations  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but  a  mere  penual  of  the 
speeches  will  show  that  they  must  have  been  written  at  a 
much  later  period.  We  know  moreover  fVom  the  writings 
of  Libanius,  Seneca,  Quintilian,  &c.,  that  it  was  very  com- 
mon for  rhetoricians  to  declaim  upon  subjects  chosen  from 
antient  history.  I^eso  orations  were  first  published  by 
Aldus,  (Yen.,  1513);  and  afterwards  by  Stephens,  with  the 
Orations  of  .Sschines,  Lysias,  and  others  (Paris,  1575) ;  by 
Grnter  (Han.,  1619),  and  also  by  Reide,  in  the  eighth 
volbme  of  the  *  Oratores  Grmci.* 

There  was  also  a  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Lesbonax, 
who  probably  lived  at  a  later  period,  who  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled Syif/i^nuv, '  concerning  grammatical  figures,*  fee., 
which  was  first  published  by  Valcknaer  in  his  edition  of 
Ammonius,  p.  177-188. 

LESBOS,  a  large  island  of  the  ^^aa  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  being  separated  from  the  coast  of 
Troas  by  the  Adramyttian  Gulf.  Its  length  is  60  miles 
from  Cape  Sigrium,  which  is  its  north-western  extremity,  to 
C^pe  Malia,  at  its  south-east  end,  which  last  looks  directly 
into  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  The  breadth  of  the 
island  is  very  uneqoal,  owing  to  some  deep  gulfs  which  indent 
its  coast,  and  varies  from  seven  to  fifteen  miles.  Mi^'lene, 
the  chief  town  of  the  island,  lies  on  the  amith-eastem  shore 
opposite  the  coast  of  the  antient  .Aolis.  It  had  formerly 
two  barbouis,  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  and 
sent  out  numerous  colonies.  Mitylene  still  exists  as  a 
village  and  gives  its  name  to  the  island.  Methymna, 
another  antient  town  of  Lesbos,  stood  on  its  north-east 
coast,  opposite  C^pe  Lectum  on  the  coast  of  Troas.  The 
townsof  Antisea,  Bressus,  and  Pyrrha,  stood  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  island.  The  deep  bay  of  Pyrrha,  which  indents 
themiddleof  the  island,  was  called  Euripus  Pyirhseus,  now 
Porto  Kaloni ;  the  o^er  bay,  fttrther  south,  west  of  Gape 
Malia,  is  now  named  Porto  di  Jero.  The  island  has  many 
villages,  bnt  no  town  cit  any  importance,  and  contains  about 
40,000  iuhabitanta,  Greeks  and  Turks.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  beautifbl  of  the  Greek  islands.  Its 
oil  and  figs  are  reckoned  the  best  in  the  Archipelago,  In  an- 
tient times  it  was  known  as  a  place  of  refinement,  luxury,  and 
licentiousness.  It  produced  the  best  musicians  of  Greece; 
some  of  its  first  lyric  poets,  Alcaaus  and  Sappho  among  the 
rest;  several  distinguished  philosophers  and  rhetoricians, 
among  others  Theopbrastus,  Diophaiies  the  friend  of  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus,  Theophanes  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Potamon, 
who  lived  at  Rome,  under  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and 
oUiers.  The  historian  Hellanicus,  was  a  native  of  I«sbos, 
as  well  as  the  musician  Topander,  who  Invented  the  lyre 
Wit  IT  seven  chords. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Lesbos  are  said  to  have  been 
Pelasgians  ;  it  was  afterwards  colonized  by  the  ^olians  in 
their  great  migration.  The  children  of  Orestes  are  said, 
after  fifteen  years  of  vicissitudes  and  strilb,  to  have  con- 
quered the  island  of  Lesbos.  [^Eolians.] 

Pittacus,  who  flourished  about  600  years  B.C.,  become, 
according  to  the  Greek  meaning  of  the  word,  ^rant  of 
Mitylene,  and  he  sustained  a  war  against  the  Athenians, 
who  had  invaded  the  district  of  Troas,  which  wasclaimedby 
the  Lesbians  as  their  own.  Hie  Athenians  were  ultimately 
defeated  by  Pittacus.  This  was  in  the  time  of  the  Lydian 
monaiohy,  after  the  ftll  of  which  Lesbos  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  power  of  Persia.  After  the  battle  of  Mycale 
(479  S.C.)  Lesbos  freed  itself  from  Persian  dependence, 
and  became  the  ally  of  Athens.  During  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  people  of  Mitylene  being  accused  of  a  secret  nego- 
tiation with  the  Lacedaemonians,  Athens  sent  a  fleet  against 
them.  The  other  cities  in  the  island,  except  Methymna, 
made  common  cause  with  Mitylene.  After  some  resistance 
the  Athenians  gained  a  complete  victory,  when  the  walls  of 
Mitylene  were  razed,  and  many  of  its  wealthier  inhabitants 
put  to  death.  The  Athenians  sent  an  order  to  their 
commander  to  put  to  death  all  the  males  who  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  puberty,  but  the;  beoeme  ashamed 
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bf  their  own  harbftrity,  and  despatched  meiMDgera  to  re- 
voke the  order  i  the.-ineaaenger  arrived  just  odq  day 

Srevious  to  that  appointed  for  the  ilaughter.  (Thuqr- 
ide»,  iii.  36-49 ;  Strabo,  xill)  Tlie  whole  island,  exce|it 
the  tarritory  of  Uethjmna,  which  was  spared,  being  divided 
into  3U00  parts,  300  of  these  parts  were  devoted  to  lacred 
purposes,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  the  Athenians, 
by  whom  they  were  rented  to  the  antient  proprietors. 

llio  subsequent  history  of  Lesbos  is  like  that  of  Chios, 
Samoa,  and  the  other  Greek  colonies  of  Asia ;  it  passed 
successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Byzantines;  it  was  afterwards  captured 
by  the  Venetians,  a.d.  1185,  was  recaptured  bv  the  Oreeks, 
and  at  last  seized  by  the  Turks,  who  retain  it  to  this  day. 
(Strabo,  Casaub.,  616.)  [Clbok.] 
LESGHIS.  [Georgia] 

LESLIE,  CHARLES,  bom  about  16fl0,  died  in  172S, 
ft  person  much  engaged  in  the  political  and  theological  con- 
troversies of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  some  of  whose 
writinRD,  especially  the  book  entitled  *A  short  and  easy 
Way  with  the  Deists.'  are  still  read  and  held  in  esteem. 
His  writings  in  the  political  controversies  of  the  time  were 
all  in  support  of  high  monarchical  priuoiples.  His  theo- 
logical writings  were  controversial :  they  are  too  many  to  be 
particularized  in  the  brief  space  which  we  can  allot  to  him. 
but  they  have  been  distributed  into  the  six  ftiUowing  classes: 
those  against,  1,  the  Quakers:  2,  the  Presbyterians:  3,  the 
Deists;  4,  the  jews;  5,  the  Socinians;  and  S,  the  Papists. 
Towards  the  cloee  of  life,  be  ccdlected  his  theolo^enl 
writings,  and  published  them  in  two  folio  volunres,  1721. 

His  own  course  in  life  waa  very  eccentric.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  Irish  prelate,  born  in  Ireland  and  educated  at 
Trini^ College,  Dublin.  In  1671  he  came  to  England  and 
entered  himself  of  an  inn  of  court  with  a  view  to  the  study 
of  the  law.  In  a  few  years  however  he  turned  himself  to 
divinity,  was  admitted  into  orders,  and,  settling  in  Ire- 
land, heeamo  chancellor  of  Cloyne.  He  was  living  in 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  distinguished 
liimself  in  some  disputations  with  the  Catholics  on  the  side 
of  the  Protestant  enorch. 

Though  s  ceatous  Frotestaut,  he  t»:rupled  to  renounce 
his  alU^nee  to  King  James,  and  to  acknovle^e  King 
William  as  his  r^htful  aovereign.  There  was  thus  an  end 
to  his  prOBperts  in  the  church,  and  leaving  Ireland  he  came 
to  Englana,  and  there  employed  himself  in  writing  many 
of  the  controversial  works  of  which  wo  have  spoken.  When 
James  II.  was  dead.  Leslie  transferred  his  allegiance  to  his 
SOD,  the  Pretender ;  and  as  he  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
courts  of  the  exiled  princes,  he  so  far  fell  under  suspicion 
at  home,  that  he  thought  proper  to  leave  England,  and  join 
himself  openly  to  the  court  of  the  Pretender,  then  at 
Bar  le  Duo.  He  was  still  a  tealous  Protestant,  and  had  in 
that  eourt  a  jvivate  ohapelf  in  which  he  waa  accttatomed  to 
officiate  as  a  minista  of^ the  Protestant  Church  of  England. 
When  tlie  Pretender  removed  to  Italy,  Leslie  accompanied 
lum ;  bnt  beooming  at  length  sensible  to  the  strangeness  of 
his  position,  a  Protestant  cfeigyman  in  the  court  of  a  tealous 
CattMlic,  and  age  coming  on.  and  with  it  the  natural  desire 
of  dying  in  the  land  which  had  given  him  birth,  he  sought 
and  obtained  from  the  government  of  King  George  I.  per- 
mission to  return.  Thiswas  in  1721.  He  settled  at  Glos- 
logh,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan^  and  there  he  died  in 
1722. 

LESLIE.  SIR  JOHN,  waa  born  16th  April,  1766.  at 
Largo,  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Fifeshire.  When  a  child 
be  wai  weak  and  aickly,  which  ocoasioned  frequent  in- 
terruptions in  his  elementary  education.  He  however 
evinced  at  an  early  age  a  decided  partiality  for  geometri- 
cal exercises,  and  a  proportional  dislike  to  the  study  of 
languages,  more  particularly  of  the  Latin,  although  in  this 
he  subsequently  attained  considerable  proficiency.  With 
the  assistance  of  his  elder  brother  Alexander,  he  soon  made 
sufficient  progress  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  parochial  minister,  through  whose  in- 
gtrumentality  he  was  probably  presented  to  ^rofessoca  Ro* 
bison  and  Stuart,  and  by  their  suggestiona,  in  1779, 
to  the  univaraity  of  St  Anuews.  Hoe  his  abilities  intro- 
duced hhn  to  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  KnnouU  the  then 
chancellnr  of  the  univerai^*  who  pn^need  to  deflray  the 
expenses  of  hia  education  mi  the  oondition  that  his  mbei 
would  consent  to  his  being  educated  for  the  chundi.  After 

rnsutiug  his  studies  at  this  univenity  during  ux  setaiona, 
nmovM  in  1783-4  in  company  with  James  (now  Sir 


James)  Ivory  to  Edinburgh,  where^  attended  the  ooniaM 
of  several  of  the  Kofessors  for  thrWjeara,  in  which  time  ho 
waa  engaged  by  Dr.  Adam-  Smith  to  assist  in  the  ednoatioa 
of  his  nephew  Mr.  Douglas,  afterwards  Lord  Reaton.  In 
1788  he  became  tutor  to  two  Americans  of  the  name  of 
Randolph,  junior  iftudenta  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
with  whom  be  proceeded  to  Virginia,  and  after  an  absenee 
of  about  twelve  months,  during  whidi  time  he  visited  New 
York,  Fhiladclpbio,  &c.,  be  again  returned  to  Scotland. 
In  the  early  part  of  1790  he  set  out  for  London  with  recom- 
mendatory letters  (tom  several  individuals  of  literary  and 
scientific  reputation ;  and  among  others  from  Dr.  Adum 
Smith,  who  is  said  on  this  occasion  to  have  given  him  for 
advice, '  never  to  approach  an  author  whose  favour  be  waa 
solicitous  of  gaining  without  first  reading  hia  worfci^  lest 
the  eonfersation  sluuld  turn  that  way.* 

His  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  deliver  lectures  on 
natural  pliilosophy,  but  finding,  to  use  his  own  words,  that 
*  rational  lectures  would  not  succeed.'  he  determined  upon 
writing  for  periodical  publications  as  the  readiest  means  of 
ohlainiDg  a  subsistenrc.  He  accordingly  began  to  furnish 
articles  for  the  *  Monthly  Review.'  and  about  the  same  time 
was  employed  by  Dr.  William  Thomson  (whose  acquaint- 
ance he  had  originally  made  at  St.  Andrews'  university) 
to  collect  and  furnish  notes  for  a  Bible  which  was  then 
being  published  in  parts,  fVom  the  translation  of  Buffun's 
'  Natural  History  pf  Birds.*  which  appeared  in  1 793,  in  nine 
volume^  8V0.,  he  derived  sufficient  pecuniary  emolument  to 
lay  tlu  fuuiulation  of  hia  sutMequent  independence. 

Id  1794  he  riuted  Holland,  and  in  179S  he  proceeded 
through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Wedgwood.  Upon  bis  return  he  became  candi- 
date for  some  professorship  in  the  university  of  St  An- 
drews,  and  shortly  after  for  tliat  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Glasgow,  but  in  both  instances  was  unsuocesfeful.  In  1 799 
he  again  set  out  upon  a  continental  tour,  and  travelled 
through  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  with  Mr.  Robert 
Gordon. 

In  1805  he  offered  himself  as  a'candidate  for  the  profeuor- 
ship  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  l^dinhuigh,  which 
had  become  vacant  hy  the  promotion  of  FrofeBsor  PUyfauc 
to  the  chair  of  natural  philosi^by.  At  this  period  the  only 
production  of  Mr.  Leshe  relative  to  the  pure  mathematics 
consisted  in  an  '  Essay  on  the  Reaolutioo  of  Indeterminate 
Equations,*  written  about  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  uni-i 
versiiy,  and  printed  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Tran&- 
actions'  for  the  year  1788  ;  but  he  had  publi^ed  several 
papers  on  difieren't  branches  of  physios  in  Nicholsonis  '  Phi- 
losophical Joiurnal,'  and  the  Royal  Society  of  London  had 
recently  awarded  to  bim  the  Rumford  medals  for  liia 
researches  on  the  nature  and  propagation  of  heat,  an  ac- 
count of  which  had  appeared  the  preceding  year  ('  Experi- 
mentaJ  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Heat,' 
8vo.,  1804).  In  addition  to  tha  reputation  he  had  thus 
acquired,  be  came  forward  with  the  warmest  testimoniala 
of  Dra,  Maskelyne  and  Huttoo,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Baron 
Maseres,  and  other  persons  of  distinction ;  but  the  appoint- 
ment rested  in  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of  Edin- 
burgh, subject  to  a  clause  in  the  charter  of  the  univer^iity, 
which  declares  that  the  electors  shall  take  advice  of  (he 
clergy  in  the  choice  of  professors ;  and  these  being  desirous 
of  promoting  the  election  of  Dr.  Tliomos  Macknight — one 
of  their  own  body,  and  a  gentleman  perhaps  equally  quali- 
fied for  the  situation — they  therefore  determined  upon 
opposing  that  of  Mr.  Leslie.  They  grounded  their  objection 
upon  a  note  in  his  *  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Heat  (page 
135,  and  note  16,  p.  522),  wherein  be  refers  to  Hume's 
Theory  of  Causation,  vrhicix  he  designates  '  a  model  of  clear 
and  accurate  reasoning,*  whence  nis  clerical  opponents 
somewhat  iUt^ically  inferred  that  he  had  rejected  these 
arguments  which  are  deducible  from  the  observance  of 
nature  in  proof  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  a  Creator. 
They  forthwith  made  a  formal  protest  against  hia  Section, 
and  expressed  their  determination,  in  the  event  of  his  in- 
duction into  the  office  of  professor,  to  prosecute  for  hia 
immediate  faction.  The  town  council  notwithstanding 
conferred  the  profbswvship  upon  Mr.  Leslie  and  the  clergy 
acooidingly  brought  the  affiiir  before  the  Gmeral  Assemb^. 
The  debate  which  ensued  (see  *  Report  of  the  Debate*  Edin., 
180A,  8to.)  and  which  lasted  for  two  dajv,  was  marked  by 
strong  party  spirit  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  by  the 
powcffkil  and  sarcastic  arguments  of  Sir  Henry  Monerieff, 
who  condncted  the  defence.  Near  nudnight  on  the  aeoood 
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d«r  (23ti  Uay,  1805),  the  case  was  dismissed  as  'vexa- 
tions.* 

Mr.  Leslie  entered  immediatelj  upon  his  official  duties, 
which  he  continued  to  discharge  with  seal  and  assiduity 
during  the  fourteen  following  years.  In  1809,  upon  the 
death  of  Professor  Play&ir,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy,  when  bis  first  care  was  directed  to  the 
extension  of  the  apparatus  required  in  the  more  enlai^ed 
series  of  experiments  which  he  thought  necessary  for  the 
Illustration  of  the  course.  'Thisindeed,*  says  his  biographer 
Mr.  Napier,  '  was  an  object  of  which,  from  the  first  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  incumbency,  he  never  lost  sight ;  and  it  is 
due  to  him  to  state  that  it  was  through  bis  exertions  that 
the  means  of  experimental  illustration,  in  the  natural  phi- 
losoph)[  class,  were  first  made  worthy  of  the  univeru^.*  He 
was  knighted  the  27th  Jnne,  1832,  and  died  Srd  November 
of  the  same  year,  at  his  seat  at  Coates  in  FiAshire,  about 
two  miles  from  the  place  of  fais  birth. 

It  was  about  the  year  1 794-5,  whUe  occupied  upon  a  lone 
series  of  hygrometrical  experiments,  that  he  either  re- inventra 
or  borrowed  from  the '  Coll^um  Experimentale*  of  Slurmius 
his  '  Difierential  Thermometer.'  (Thermometer,  Dif- 
ferential.] He  supposed  the  propagation  of  radiant  beat 
to  take  place  by  means  of  aerial  pulsations,  a  supposition 
which  appears  irreconcileahle  with  the  existence  of  radia- 
-tion  Vn  vacuo,  and  equally  at  variance  with  the  more  recent 
experimental  results  of  mH.  Dulong  and  Petit.  He  as- 
sumed moreover  the  universalitv  of  what  is  usually  temwd 
Newton's  law,  namely,  *  that  toe  decrements  of  heat  of  a 
cooling  body  are  proportional  to  the  difi«rence  between  its 
temperature  and  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  ;*  whereas 
it  is  known  to  hold  only  so  long  as  that  difierence  does  not 
exceed  from  40°  to  50°.  [Hkat.]  His  own  theories  indeed 
sometimes  appear  to  be  rather  the  effusions  of  a  bold  and 
active  ibncy  than  the  logical  deductions  from  any  established 
facts,  and,  as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence,  the  results 
to  which  the^lead  him  appear  equally  fanciful.  Of  tbis  cha- 
racter are  his  conclusions,  that '  the  matter  of  the  moon  is 
phosphoreneent,  and  at  some  fiiture  period  our  satellite  will 
become  dim  and  seem  blotted  from  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven that  *  Uie  earth  contains  a  concavity  filled  with 
concentrated  light;  shining  with  intense  refulgence  and 
overpowering  splendour,'  and  others  of  like  nature.  He 
regarded  the  inventive  faculty  as  the  highest  with  which 
the  mind  can  be  endowed,  and  attached  so  little  importance 
to  inductive  philosophy  that  he  has  been  heard  to  deny  that 
any  merit  is  due  to  Bacon  as  its  founder.  As  an  author, 
be  was  deficient  in  systematic  arrangement  and  simplicity 
of  style.  As  a  lecturer,  he  was  liable  to  fall  short  of  a  satis- 
factory elucidation  of  his  subject  by  estimating  too  highly 
either  the  capacitor  the  previous  knowledge  of  his  auditors. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  his  active  euriorit^,  varied  reading, 
and  powerftjl  memoty,  led  to  the  aequisititm  of  very  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  whteh  in  many  instances  he  successfully 
applied  to  the  promotion  of  science,  and '  his  exquisite  instru- 
ments and  experimental  devices  will  ever  attest  the  utility 
no  less  than  the  originality  of  his  labours.' 

Besides  the  wor^  noticed  in  the  preceding  article,  he 
has  left— 

'  Elements  of  Gieometry,  Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Plane 
Trigonometry,'  8vo^  1809;  the  same  abridged,  1828;  'Geo- 
metry uf  Curve  Liues,'  8vo.,  1821 ;  '  Philosophy  of  Arith- 
metic,' 1817;  'Account  of  Experiments  ana  Instruments 
depending  on  the  relations  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture,* 
12mo.,  1813;  'Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  vol.  i. 
(containing  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics),  Svo.,  1833. 

In  the  Btiinburgh  I%ilo9ophicat  TransacUont  Observa- 
tions ou  Electrical  Theories,'  1824;  'On  certain  Impressions 
of  Cold  transmitted  from  the  higher  Atmospheres,  with  a 
Descriptionof  an  Instrument  adapted  to  measure  them,'  1818. 

In  the  Encycloptsdia  Britannica : — Articles  '  Achroma- 
tic Glasses  ;*  *  Acoustics  ;* '  Aeronautics  ;* '  Andes '  Angle 
'Angle,  Trisection  of;'  'Arithmetic;*  'Atmoraeter;*  'Ba- 
rometer;' 'Barometrical  Measurements;'  'Climate;'  'Cold 
aud  Congelation '  Dew ;'  '  Interpolation ;'  '  Meteorology ;' 
*Pr<%Tess  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century.' 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review: — Papers  on  the  'Memoirs 
of  the  Society  of  Arcueil  ;*  on  the  'History  of  the  Baro- 
meter;' on  'Delambre's  Arithmetic  of  the  Greeks;*  on 
Von  Buch's 'Travels;*  on  Humboldt's  'Physical  View  of 
the  Equatorial  Rejigs'  and  his  'Ttevds  ;*  on  the  *  Attempts 
to  discover  a  Norm-west  Passage.'  , 


In  Nicholson's  I^lotophical  Journal,  vols.  iii.  and  iv, 
'Description  of  an  Hygrometer  and  Photometer;*  'Od  the 
Absorbent  Powers  of  different  Earths  ;*  <  Observations  on 
Light  and  Heat,  with  Remarks  on  the  Enquiries  of  Dr. 
HorscheL') 

Some  papers  on  physical  sulgects  vera  also  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon,  but  none  were  ever  printed 
in  their  'Transactions.' 

(Memoir  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  by  Macvey  Napier,  ]  838 ; 
Chambers's  Biography  tUttinguiehed  Scotsmen;  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  Jw  ISSS,  tuen  from  the  'OUedmian 
Mercury.*) 

LESSINNES.  or  LES8INES.  [Hainault.] 
LESSING,  GOTTHOLD  EPHRAIM.  Such  u  the 
number  of  this  author's  works  and  so  great  the  vuiety  ^ 
their  subjects,  that  to  give  a  satisfhctory  account  of  them 
alone  would  require  a  volume,  without  touching  eiUier  upon 
the  incidents  of  his  life  or  his  personal  oharacler,  Lessing 
was  bom  at  Kamentz  in  Upper  Lusatia,  of  which  place  his 
bther  was  pastor,  on  the  22Dd  January,  1729.  His  attach- 
ment to  reading  displayed  itself  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood, and  he  was  a  devourer  of  books  at  an  age  when  others 
are  mere  school-boys.  Of  his  extraordinary  diligence  in 
study  suilicient  idea  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that 
while  at  the  school  at  Meissen  he  perused  a  number  of 
classic  authcOB  besides  those  which  entered  into  the  course 
there  adopted ;  aud  further  translated  the  third  and  fiwrth 
hooks  of  Eudid,  and  draw  up  a  history  of  mathematics. 
He  continued  at  that  seminary  till  the  middle  of  1 746,  when, 
on  taking  leaving  of  it,  he  delivered  a  discourse  *  De  Mathe- 
matioa  Badiarorum.*  From  Meissen  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Leipzig,  where,  though  he  attended  many 
oourses  of  lectures  on  various  brandies  of  learning,  bis  ap- 
plication was  not  very  regular,  his  attention  now  ^ginning 
to  be  directed  to  other  pursuits.  He  began  here  to  form 
several  literary  friend^ps  and  connections,  and  acquired  a 
decided  taste  for  the  theatre,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
his  parents  and  his  sister,  who  warned  him  against  it  as  being 
not  only  trifling  but  sinfttl ;  while  it  was  also  with  the  ex- 
tremest  difficult  that  the  fomily  coiiKI  contribute  any  allow- 
ance for  his  support.  This  latter  ctroumstanoe  oonvinoed 
Lessing  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  think  of  shifting  for 
himself.  Accordingly  he  determined  to  devote  his  talents 
to  poetry,  criticism,  and  belles-lettres,  as  that  field  of  litera- 
ture which  had  been  least  of  all  cultivated  by  his  country- 
men, and  where,  besides  having  few  rivals,  he  might  em- 
ploy his  pen  with  greater  advantage  to  others  as  well  as  to 
himself.  His  first  productions  were  one  or  two  minor  dra- 
matic pieces,  which  were  printed  iu  a  journal  entitled  *  £r- 
munterungen  sum  Vergnugen.' 

The  departure  of  his  friend  Mylius  fbr  Berlin  determined 
Lessing  to  follow  him  thither,  aa  he  hoped  there  to  find 
himself  more  flivoured  by  opportunities  for  literary  under- 
takings. In  conjunction  with  Mylius  he  began  a  quarterly 
publication,  '  Bettrage  zur  Historic  des  Theaters,'  wherein 
they  intended  to  take  an  historical  and  critical  view  of  tlie 
drama  throughout  Europe,  a  subject  then  hardly  touched 
upon.  The  work  however  was  not  carried  on  beyond  its 
fourth  number.  About  the  same  time  he  publiitbed  some 
of  bis  early  poems,  and  set  about  studying  Spanish,  from 
which  he  shortly  after  translated  Huarte's  '  Examen  de  los 
logenios;*  but  he  might  easily  have  selected  something 
more  likely  to  fix  public  attention.  Perhaps  be  showed  still 
less  judgement  when,  in  conjunction  with  his  younger 
brother,  Johann  GottUeb,  he  commenced  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Klopstock'a '  Mes^ah/  at  if  he  should  be  rendering 
his  mother  tongue  and  his  countrymen  a  service  by  divert- 
ing them  from  the  original  poem — one  that  forms  an  epoch 
in  and  gave  such  an  impulse  to  the  German  language.  For- 
tunately the  brothers  learned  that  a  similar  translation  was 
undertaken  by  the  Danish  chaplain  at  Madrid;  on  which 
they  abandoned  the  task.  At  this  time  Lessing  was  resid 
ing  at  Wittenberg,  where  his  brother  was  pursuing  his 
studies;  bat  he  again  returned  to  Berlin,  aud  ftnmed  a 
close  intimacy  with  Moses  Mendelsohu  and  Nicolai,  which 
had  a  highly  beneficial  influence  upon  all  the  three.  Six 
eyea,  as  one  of  his  biographers  expresses  it,  see  more  than 
twc.  especially  when  one  pair  of  them  is  fixed  upon 
what  is  at  a  distance,  another  upon  what  is  close  by,  and 
the  third  upon  what  lies  between  those  extremes.  It  is  not 
always  that  such  literary  partnerships  are  successiXil,  but 
in  ttds  ease  time  was  sympathy  of  minds  and  dispoaitions, 
together  with  unity  of  purpoie.  One  of  th6  first  zasulta  of 
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Leuing's  and  MendeUobn's  joint  itudiM  tu  the  dnwrta- 
tion  'Pope lis  Hettphysiker'  (1754),  ttieoli^t  of  vliioh 
was  to  show  that  the  English  poet  had  no  flxed  philosophi- 
cal system.  Omitting  mention  of  his  other  literary  con- 
nections, among  whom  Ramler  stood  hi^b  in  his  private 
esteem,  and  also  of  his  various  translations  and  less  import- 
ant productions,  helongfing  to  this  period,  we  pass  on  to  his 
'  Miss  Sara  Sampson,'  the  first  specimen  of  domestic  tra- 
gedy in  German  literature,  and  also  one  of  the  most  success- 
fal  that  it  has  even  yet  produced.  In  vain  did  the  critics 
object  to  it,  that  it  was  a  dramatic  nondescript,  and 
that  it  was  made  up  of  ramlniseenoes  of  English  novels 
and  tragedies.  little  cared  the  public  how  it  had  been 
prodaoed :  it  was  enoni^h  fbr  them  that  they  fhlt  its 
power  and  its  beautiea:  it  accordingly  not  only  excited  a 
great  sensation  in  Germany,  bat  was  tninfllated  in  other 
countries.    Between  this  and  his  next  dramatic  master- 

fiieces,  *  Minna  von  Bamhelm*  and  *  Emilia  Galotti,'  which 
atter,  though  composed  in  1763,  was  not  altimstely  dis- 
missed from  the  hands  of  its  authw  All  1772,  was  an  inter- 
val which,  so  far  from  having  been  passed  unoccupied, 
astonishes  us  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  the  subjects  on 
which  Lessing  then  employed  his  pen. 

In  1767  he  and  bis  fticnds  Mendelsohn  and  Nicolai 
undertook  the  *  Bibliothek  der  Sehouen  Wlsaensehaflen,' 
which  may  fsirly  be  said  to  have  been  the  best  literary 
journal  Germany  could  then  boast,  and  even  now  it  may  be 
referred  to  with  both  pleasure  and  profit  ibr  the  valuable 
infoMuation  and  pieces  of  criticism  which  it  contains.  To 
this  period,  ftom  1753  to  1760,  during  which  ha  reuded  at 
Berhn,  bdong  bis  *  Fables*  and  hia  '  Litteraturbriefe,'  or 
'  Letters  on  Literature'  {1759},  a  life  of  Sophocles,  after 
the  manner  of  Bayle,  and  a  translation  of  Diderot's  dra- 
matic pieoes.  From  1760  to  1765  Brestau  was  bis  resi- 
dence, he  having  accepted  the  appointment  of  government 
secretary  to  Gerwral  Von  Tauenzien.  Here  be  found  himself 
quite  in  a  new  sphere,  very  advantageous  in  some  respects 
hut  ia  others  the  reverse;  for,  mauj  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  he  began  to  addict  himself  to  play  wiUi  en  ea^rness 
quite  at  voriance  with  a  philosophical  temperament.  If  he 
seldom  suffered  in  pocket,  being  generally  sucoessfVil  at 
the  bro-table,  he  ]»obabIy  suffered  in  health,  for  such  was 
his  agitation  even  while  winning,  that  the  perapiration 
would  drop  from  his  forehead.  He  did  not  however  neglect 
his  studies  and  his  pen,  but  employed  the  latter  on  several 
antiquarian  and  literatr  subjects  and  topics  of  criticism. 
Ac  length  he  gave  up  faro  and  his  appointment ;  returned 
to  Berlin,  and  the  following  year  published  his  celebrated 
'  Laocoon,*  the  most  finisbed  of  his  prose  works,  although 
in  itself  incomplete.  Tlw  following  vesr  was  marked  by 
another  lituary  triumph,  namely,  hi»'*Mitina  von  Barn- 
helm,'  and  the  succeeding  one  by  his  '  Dramaturgie' 
and  the  '  Anttquarische  Bricfe.'  After  this  he  was  pre- 
paring to  put  into  execution  his  long-meditated  journey  (o 
Italy,  when  his  friend  Ebort  oblaineil  for  him  tlie  situation 
of  keeper  at  the  Wolfenbiitlel  Ubrary(l~70),  of  which  cele- 
brated and  extensive  collection,  comprising  about  10,000 
MSS.  and  200,000  printed  volumes,  he  published  an  account 
entitled  * Wolfenbiittelschen  Fragmente,'  1773.  His  'Emi- 
lia Galotti,'  -whieb,  after  long  remaining  in  an  unfinished 
stale,  was  completed  and  puolished  in  1772,  has  been  cri- 
ticised as  manifesting  more  of  psychological  study  than  of 
poetical  impulse,  to  whieh  objection  it  has  been  replied, 
tliat  it  would  be  well  if  other  dramatists  were  to  follow 
Lessina's  examjile,  and  trust  more  to  such  study  than  to 
poetical  inspiration.  His  last  drama,  *  Nathan,'  which 
was  translated  many  years  ago  by  the  late  William  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  -was  also  almost  ihe  lost  of  all  his  literary  pro- 
ductions. From  that  time.  1779,  his  health  and  spirits 
visibly  declined  very  fast ;  he  became  subject  to  attack*  of 
somnolency  in  such  a  d^ee  that  be  was  unable  to  rouse 
Itimself,  Of  even  keep  awake  in  the  society  of  his  most 
af[reeable  friends;  so  that  if  he  did  not,  like  Swift,  'ex- 
pire a  driveller  and  a  show,'  be  at  least  affords  another 
striking  instance  of  great  umtal  power  succeeded  hy 
complete  exhaustion,  and  that  jiFematuraly,  for  he  had 
entered  only  into  his  i3rd  year  wuen  ha  died,  Februaty  15, 

Few  writers  who  have  written  so  much  have  written  so 
carefully; and  considered  with  regard  to  s^-le  alone Lessing^s 
works  mid  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  German  litera- 
ture. Among  them  are  several  masterpieces  of  various 
kinds,  including  his  admirable  Fables;  yet  it  is  not  soj 


much  for  these  as  for  what  he  did  for  their  literature  gene- 
rally tiiht  bis  ctiuntrynten  are  in^bted  to  him.  He  was 
the  first  to  bfMtow  upon  it  those  graces  and  those  a^bette 
qualities  in  whieh  it  had  till  then  been  deflcinnt. 

His  brother  Karl  Gottbelf  Leasing  (horn  lOth  Juty, 
1740),  who  published  bis  biography  and  some  posthumous 
pieces,  in  1793,  wrote  several  comedies,  which,  although 
now  almost  forgotten,  were  not  without  riierit  for  their 
humour  and  liveliness  and  also  exhibited  considerable  dm- 
mntic  talent. 

L'ESTRANGE.  SIR  ROGER,  was  bora  fai  Norfolk  in 
1616.  Like  his  Aither.  he  was  a  ToyaHst,  and  aceompifnied 
Charles  L  to  Scotland  in  1639.  He  was  arrested  by  tho 
emissaries  of  the  parliament  in  1644,  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot  as  a  spy,  but  some  delay  having  protracted  the  executiou 
of  this  sentence,  be  managed  to  escape,  in  1648,  and  at- 
tempted to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Kent.  This  ba\-insf 
failed,  he  fled  the  country,  but  returned  in  1653,  hopinv  to 
take  advantage  of  the  general  act  of  amnesty:  Cromwell 
having  taken  nis  part,  his  hopes  were  realised,  though  this 
circumstance  caused  him  to  he  eyed  with  some  suspicion 
by  his  friends  the  royalists.  After  the  Restoration  ■  he  was 
appointed  censor  of  tho  press,  end  in  1665  he  brought  out 
a  paper  called  the  *  Public  Intelligencer.'  He  was  devoted 
to  the  court,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Revolution  of  16S8 
lost  all  his  appointments.   He  died  in  1704. 

His  Works  consist  of  a  vast  number  of  political  pamphlets, 
besides  translations  of  Josephus,  Cieet<o*s  'Offices,* Seneca's 
*  Morals,'  Erasmus's  *  GcUoquies,'  iCsop's  *  Fables,'  Que- 
vedo's  *  Visions,'  &&,  &e.  He  is  censured  for  having  used 
too  many  vulgar  expressions  in  his  versions  of  classic 
authors,  but  on  a  reference  to  Echard's  low  translation  o. 
Terence  it  will  be  found  that  this  lUult  was  not  peeidiar 
to  L'Estrange. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  'Intelligencer'  appears  the 
following  objection  to  the  diffusion  of  news,  which  is  curious 
enough  as  coming  fhim  an  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  aa 
being  inaerted  in  the  nev^per  itself:  *I  think  it  makes 
the  multitude  toe  fkmiliar  with  the  actions  and  counsels  of 
their  superiors,  too  pragmatical  and  censorious,  and  gives 
them  not  only  an  itch  but  a  kind  of  colourable  right  and 
licence  to  be  meddling  with  their  government.* 

LESTRIS.  [Lartd.bJ 

LE  SUEUR,  JEAN-FRANgOIS,  a  very  distinguished 
French  composer,  knight  of  the  Ugion  tTHonneur,  and 
director  of  the  music  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  the 
'  descendant  of  an  antient  family,  aud  bom  in  1766.  Afler 
I  having  been  Maitre  de  Chapelle  of  several  cathedrals  in 
'  France,  for  which  he  composed  a  Rreat  number  of  masses, 
motets,  &c.,  his  reputation  called  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
produced  his  6\*e  grand  operas  t  La  CaMme,  fintl  et  Vir^- 
gtnie,  TSlimaqucLes  Bartles,  and  La  Mori  ^Adam,  all  of 
which  display,  more  or  less,  a  vigour  of  imagination,  a 
grandeur  of  style,  and  a  judgment  in  execution,  which  in- 
duced Saccbini  to  say,  that  be  knew  but  two  Ttalians  who 
could  be  compared  to  him.  That  M.  Le  Sueur  possessed 
a  strong  active  mind  maybe  inferred  from  bis  composi-. 
tions ;  but  of  this  he  gave  other  proofs,  as  veil  as  of  literary 
talent ;  his  work  on  music,  adapted  to  sacred  solemnities,  "i*s 
highly  esteemed ;  and  a  no/i'ce  by  him  concerning  antient 
music,  accompanying  the  translation  of  Anacreon  by  M. 
Gail,  not  only  shows  considerable  learning,  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  Ginguen^,  has  thrown  some  ne\V  light  on 
that  very  obscure  snhject,  the  music  of  the  Greeks. 

LETHARGY,  a  state  of  unnaturally  deep  and  prolonged 
sloep,  a  condition  intermediate  between  the  sleep  of  health 
and  oompleto  cotna.  If  not  the  result  of  unusual  fltligue, 
it  is  often  an  alarming  symptom,  indicating  congestion  of 
the  brain,  and  a  disposition  to  apoplexy,  or  even  an  impend- 
ing attack  of  that  disease.  [Apoplkxy;  Coma;  Slebp.] 

LETTER  or  POWER  OF  ATTORNEY  is  an  in- 
strument by  which  one  person  authorizes  another  to  do 
some  act  for  him ;  it  may  be  used  in  any  lawful  transaction, 
as  to  execute  a  deed,  to  collect  rents  or  debts,  to  sell  estates, 
&c.  The  authority  must  be  strictly  pursued,  for  the  prin- 
cipal is  only  bound  by  the  acts  of  his  agent  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  letter  of  att6mey  authorises  him  to  proceed,  and 
if  the  agent  goes  beyond  his  authority  he  is  personally  liable 
to  the  party  with  whom  he  contracts.  Tim  power  authorir- 
ins  an  attorney  or  agent  to  do  some  particular  act  impli- 
edly includes  an  authority  to  do  whatever  is  incident  to 
.that  act ;  as  for  instance,  a  power  to  demand  and  recover  a 
debt  authorizes  the  arrest  of  the  debtor^  j^l  caj^  when 
Digitized  by  VjOOSl^ 
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it  is  pmoitled  by  lav.  But  a  pow«t  to  receive  moDoy  and 
to  give  releases,  or  even  to  transact  all  buaiDess,  does  not 
authorize  the  attorney  te  negotiate  bills  received  in  pay- 
ment. In  fiujt  all  written  powers,  such  as  letters,  of  attorney 
or  letters  of  iostruetion,  receive  a  strict  interjtf etat ion ;  the 
authori^  never  being  extended  bey<xid  that  which  is  given 
in  terms,  or  is  absolutely  neoeswiy  for  earrying  t&e  autho- 
rity so  given  into  eftot  An  mttomey.  unless  power  be 
■pecially  given  him  for  that  purpose,  cannot  delegate  his 
autberi^  or  a^^int  a  substitute,  and,  genentljr  nieaking. 
the  wfffds  of  general  authority  usually  inserted  in  utters  of 
attorney,  after  giving  the  partioulw  authority,  do  not  en- 
large it. 

Tile  authority  must  bo  executed  during  the  lire  of  the 
person  who  gives  it,  as  the  act  done  is  qonsidered  to  be  in 
every  respect  his  acL 

Puwera  of  attorney  may  be  given  either  in  separate  instru- 
ments, or  in  deeds  relating  to  other  matters :  the  second  form 
is  usually  followed  where  the  instrument  forms  part  of  a 
BBCurity  fiw  moa^,  aa  where  a  cbmb  in.  action  is  aasigned 
either  u  a  aeeuri^  tat  money  or  to  an  actual  purelwaer. 
The  deed  of  amignmeat  eontains  a  power  of  attorney  au- 
thorizing the  assignee  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the  assignor. 
Powers  of  attoniey  are  generally  executed  under  hand  and 
seal,  and  where  they  contain  an  authority  to  bind  the 
prinei{Kd  bv  dwd,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  so  «e- 
cuted.  Wneu  the  agent  signs  any  instrument  which  is  to 
bind  his  principal,  be  must  sign  it  in  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal, and  not  in  his  own  name. 

A  power  attome},  unless  it  be  given  as  a  security,  is 
revo(»bIe  at  pleasure,  either  by  the  {wrsoual  interlbrenoe  of 
the  principal  or  by  bis  granting  a  new  power  to  another 

Con.  But  if  ^e  power  has  been  given  aa  a  seeuri^,  it 
been  decided  that  it  is  not  revocikble;  end  possibly, 
though  it  has  been  decided  that  a  power  of  attorney  coupled 
with  au  interest  is  revoked  by  the  death  of  the  srantor,  yet 
if  it  authorize  the  agent  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  grantor, 
his  executors,  Sec,  it  ma^  be  held  that  such  a  power,  when 
given  as  part  of  a  seeuniy,  is  not  revoked  by  the  death  of 
the  princijpal,  and  that  the  assignee  of  his  interest  has 
power  to  do  the  acts  necessary  to  render  his  security  availa- 
ble in  a  court  of  law,  in  the  name  of  the  representatives  of 
the  assignor ;  but  at  all  events  a  court  of  equi^  Would  in- 
terfere m  bvour  of  the  a^iniee.   [CaoiB  im  Actioh.] 

A  letter  cS  tJtUaaef  is  uso  in  general  xevoked  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  pruuapal,  niileaa  it  is  coupled  with  an 
interest. 

(Paley's  /Vtflctpo/  and  Jgeni,  and  the  various  treatises 
on  mercantile  law.) 

LETTERS-PATENT  (in  Utw).the  king's  letters,  sealed 
with  the  great  seal.-  These  grants,  says  Blaokstone  {Com' 
ment^  b.  li.,  ch.  21),  whether  of  lands,  honours,  liberties, 
franchisee,  or  anything  else  that  can  be  granted,  are  con- 
tained in  charters  or  letters-patent,  that  is,  open  letters, 
liter^-patente*.  They  are  so  called  because  they  are  not 
sealed,  up^  but  open  to  view,  with  the  great  mai  pendant  at 
the  bottom,  and  are  usually  directed  or  addressed  by  the 
king  to  all  his  subjecte  at  lai^.  Letters-patent,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  as  well  at  in  several  preoeding 
reigns^  were  not  nnusually  obfained  for  purpoeae  of  mere 
monopoly. 

They  are  now  ftequently  granted  nnder  the  royal  au- 
thority as  the  reward  of  ingenuity,  and  are  in  some  cases 
the  only  means  1^  which  a  man  can  secure  any  com- 
pensation ^r  a  discovery,  or  for  the  labour  and  expense 
which  be  may  have  employed  in  nerfeotiog  an  invention. 
The  consideration  of  the  l^al  rignts  of  patentees,  and  of 
the  modes  in  which  tbey  may  be  acquired  and  secured, 
properly  belongs  to  the  head  of  Patbnts.  At  present  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  CfdUra's  '  Sesay  on 
the  Lav  of  PatMiti  for  New  Inventioni,*  to  vhieh  are  pre- 
fixed two  dieters  on  the  general  histonrof  monopolie8,and 
on  tlieir  introduction  and  progress  in  England  to  the  time 
of  the  Interregnum,*  8vo^  Lond..  1803;  to  Hand's  <  Lav 
and  Practice  of  Patents  for  Inventions,'  Svo^  lond..  1808 ; 
Oodson's  '  Practical  IVeatise  on  the  Lav  of  Patent*,'  8vo., 
Lond..  1823,  vitfa  the  '  Supplement.'  8vo.,  Lend.,  1832; 
and  Rankin's  *  Aualyus  of  tlw  Law  of  Patents,'  8vo.,  Lond , 
1824. 

Many  letters-patent  have  been  granted  by  the  king  to 
tbe  founders  of  schools  and  other  ehariteUe  endowments, 
empowering  the  donor  to  make  mlea  and  Mdinaneea 
for  the  gomnment  of  bis  duwity,  and  eoDstilntiDg  into  • 
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body  corporate  those  persons  and  their  Ruoeesiort  vhom  tbe 
fouuder  should  choose  or  nominate. 

LETTUCE  (the  Lactuca  aativa,oT  garden  lettuce)  is  ono 
of  the  principal  kinds  of  vegetables  used  for  salads.  It  has 
been  introduced  and  cultivated  in  this  couniry  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  but.  like  many  other  domesticated  plants, 
its  origin  is  unknown.  De  Candolle  supposes  it  to  have 
been  brought  from  India,  founding  his  opinion  upon  iti 
supposed  identilv  with  tbe  Laetvea  braet«<Ua  of  Wallieh, 
found  wild  in  tne  mounlaius  of  Nepal.  The  names  of 
several  of  its  varieties  indicate  their  having  come  to  us  from 
tbe  Greek  Archipelago  and  the  coast  of  the. Levant;  and 
one  of  the  two  aivisions  into  which  the  numerous  varieties 
of  lettuces  are  usually  classed;  termed  Cot  lettuces,  derives 
its  name  from  the  island  of  Cos,  the  modern  Sianco.  This 
dtvisbn  includes  those  of  an  erect  oblong  form  of  growth. 
The  other  ihvision.  which  comprehends  those  of  a  roundish, 
flattened,  or  spreading  form,  is  termed  that  of  Cabbage 
lettuce*.  For  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  see  Kitcsxic 
Gakdin. 

The  excellence  of  lettuces  ecnsists  in  their  being  crisp  and 
tender ;  their  growth  should  therefore  be  so  conducted  as 
to  sustain  no  check  or  interruption.  If  their  quick  vege- 
tation is  stopped  by  such  causes  as  excessive  drougnt, 
over-crovding  in  the  seed-bed,  or  improper  transplanting, 
they  vill  in  cotise<^aence  either  run  to  seed  or  beopme 
tough,  and  their  Jtuees  at  the  same  time  viU  aequira  an 
acrid  quality. 

Tbe  ground  intended  for  the  seed  diould  bo  fresh  dug, 
rich,  and  mellov.  The  principal  summer  crop  should  he' 
sovn  in  Hardi  and  Aiffil,  and  the  seed  lightly  covered.  If 
the  plants  are  intended  to  attain  their  full  perfection  where 
sovn,  they  must  be  thinned  out  to  distanoea  of  nine  iiusbea 
square  in  the  case  of  the  small  cabbage  varieties,  and  the 
larger  sorts  should  be  allowed  at  least  a  foot  each  way.  In 
tiansplaoting,  the  above  distances  are  likewise  applicable, 
and  tbe  operation  should  be  performed,  if  possible,  in  cloudy 
weather ;  but  at  all  events  it  must  be  done  before  the  plants 
are  too  old  or  are  in  the  least  overcrowded ;  for  when  they 
are  drawn,  or  their  stems  have  once  commenced  lengthening, 
which,  in  dry  weather,  will  sometimes  happen  whilst  they 
are  yet  in  a  small  state,  it  is  useless  to  tnmsplant  them.  It 
is  of  importance  that  the  soil  in  which  they  are  erowu  be 
neitha  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  Where  the  breadUi  to  be 
planted  is  not  so  great  as  to  render  tbe  expense  of  labour 
an  object  of  oonsideration,  instead  of  making  holes  for  tho 
plante  with  a  dipper,  it  is  better  to  fwm  a  smml  trench,  viUi 
a  perpendicular  out  next  the  line  against  which  the  roots 
are  to  be  disposed  without  bruising.  Water  should  bo 
given,  but  not  at  any  one  lime  to  exoees ;  nor  merely 
at  the  root  of  eoeh  plan^  but  over  the  wholu  of  the 
ground. . 

The  (3os  lettuces  require  to  have  their  leaves  tied  together 
moderatdy  close  with  a  strip  of  matting,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  their  blanching  and  rendering  Ihem  more  crisp 
and  delicate.  This  should  be  done  about  a  week  previous 
to  tlwir  aftaining  full  perfection.  The  Paris  Cove  Cos  re- 
quirea  least  assistenoe  in  this  way,  beduise  the  tops  of  ite 
leaves  are  4»>ncave,  and  successively  apply  tlwmselves 
closely  to  each  other.  Successive  sowtnj^  are  requisite 
to  be  made  occasionally  during  the  summer.  Those  plants 
intended  to  stand  the  winter  should  be  sown  in  tlu  end  of 
August  or  beginning  of  September ;  and  when  fit,  should 
be  transplanted  to  the  bottom  of  walls  or  other  fenees 
having  a  south  aspect,  or  to  the  sides  of  slopes  or  ridges 
made  for  the  purpose,  over  which  a  protection  of  mats, 
supported  on  hoops,  may  be  formed.  When  the  demand 
U  snch  as  to  require  greater  security,  recourse  must  be  hod 
to  frames  or  piU.  The  first  full  supply  from  tbe  oiten 
ftround  ia  best  obtained  by  sowing  under  gtasa  on  a  decayed 
hot-bed  in  the  second  week  in  Clotober  When  the  planta 
come  up  they  should  be  regularly  thinned.  Abundance  of 
airsiiould  be  admitted  when  the  state  of  the  weather  will 
pei-mit,  and  when  mild  the  plants  should  be  fully  exposed ; 
but  tbe  slightest  frost  should  be  guarded  against.  Very 
little  water  will  be  required;  in  fitct  the  effects  of  damp  ore 
to  be  dreaded,  and  therefore  every  fovourable  ooportunity 
should  be  token  for  the  admission  of  air,  providea  it  is  not 
saturated  with  moisture, unless  when  too  low  a  temperature 
would  render  such  a  proceeding  ii^udicioiis.   A  full  ex- 

iposure  to  air,  both  night  and  day,  ia  necessary  for  some 
time  previous  to  planung  out  in  Uie  open  ground,  vhieh 
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picvo  favourable.  A  reserve  sliould  be  kept  in  the  frames 
iii  case  of  severe  frost  occurriu^  aflei-  the  plantation  has 
lieen  made. 

LEOCA'DIA.  rSANTi  Maura.] 

LEUCHTENBERG  is  a  lordship  in  the  kiogdom  of 
Bavaria,  which  has  an  area  of  84  ii^uara  uiles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  6800  inhabitants.  Tilt  18U6  it  was  a  laudgraviat^ 
the  prince  of  which  hnd  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Diet  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  called  after  the  antient  mountain  casUe  of 
Leiichtenburg.  in  the  village  of  that  name,  th^  original  seat 
of  the  landgraves.  The  male  line  becoming  extinct  in 
lf.46,  the  country  fell  to  Bavaria.  In  1817  the  late  kipg  of 
Bavaria,  Maximilian  Joseph,  gave  it,  with  the  principalitjr 
of  EichstUdt  (together  215  smiare  miles,  with  24.0U0  inha- 
bitants) to  his  son  in-law  Eugene  Beanharnoi^  who  as- 
sumed the  title  of  duke  of  J^uchtenbeig,  and  surrendered 
to  the  king  of  Bavaria  the  sum  of  five  miUioos  of  f^anps, 
which  the  king  of  Naples  was  to  pay  him  for  his  estates  iq 
that  kingdom.  Tlie  Utle  of  royu  highness  was  conferred 
on  the  duke  and  his  successors,  accwding  to  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  and  the  rank  of  princes  and  priuepsses  of 
LeucIUenberg,  with  the  title  of  serene  highness,  on  the 
olher  members  of  the  family.  The  dukes  of  Lciichtenbcrg 
were  also  declared  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  in 
case  the  royal  line  of  Bavaria  should  become  extinct;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line 
of  the  house  of  Leucbtenberg,  its  pussnssiuns  return  tf) 
the  crown  of  Bavaiia,  on  the  payment  of  an  indemnity 
of  a,3'20,312  Khenish  florins  to  the  female  line.  £Eich- 


a  name  givei  . 
tained  b^  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  upon  fibrin, 


a  name  given  by  Braeonnot  to  a  substance  ob- 


which  dissolves  in  it  when  greatly  heated.  Tlie  solution  is 
tp  be  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  waler  and  boiled  for 
nine  hours ;  ammonia  is  thus  formed,  which  combines  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  principles  of  the  fibrin  give 
rise  to  three  diSerent  substances  from  which  the  leucin  is 
obtained,  inan  insoluble  state  by  precipitation  with  carbonate 
of  lime  and  the  subsequent  action  of  alcohol,  and  other 
tedious  operations.  Leucin  is  white,  pulverulent,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  crystallizable.  It  is  only  slightly  so- 
luble in  alcohol,  and  when  boiling  it  dissolves  more  than  it 
can  retain  on  cooling.  The  orysUts,  when  heated  to  abora 
212°,  fuse  and  suffer  partial  decomposition  and  exhale  an 
otlour  of  roast  meat;  one  portion  sublimes  without  under- 
going alteration,  in  the  form  of  small  crystalline  grains, 
which  are  white  and  opaque;  whilst  another  pact  is  aecom- 
])Oi>ed,  and  yields  water,  ammonia,  and  a  little  empyreu- 
inatic  oil. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  leucin  is  not  precipitated  by  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  nor  in  general  by  any  other  metallic  salt, 
except  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  tlirows  it  down  completely 
in  the  state  of  a  white  magma,'while  the  supernatant  liquor 
becomes  of  a  rose-rod  xob)ur.  It  has  not  been  analyzed. 
With  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  curious  compound,  vbich  Bra- 
eonnot calls  NiTROLEHCic  Acid. 

LEUCIPPUS,  a  Grecian  phflosophef-,  is  generally  re- 
vardcd  as  the  original  pronounder  of  what  has  been  called 
'^ic  atomic  philosophy.  The  lime  and'  place  of  his  birth  are 
unknown ;  he  was  the  disciple  of  Zene  and  the  teacher  of 
!DcmocritU3,  and  was  born,  according  to  Diogenes  Laert 
<ix.  30),  either  at  Elis,  Abdcra,  or  in  the  island  of  Melon. 
None  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  with  the  excep- 
tiuu  of  a  few  fragments  of  a  treatise'  On  Mind,' which  have 
beon  preserved  by  Stobaeua.  Some  account  of  his  philoso- 
phicaf  doctrines  is  given  by  Diog- l>aert.,  ix.  3Q;  Aristotle, 
De  Anima,  i.  2  ;  Flularch,  DeiiacUii  Philoaojoh^  cxvii., 
p.  883.  E. ;  Cicero.  Dg  Nai,  Dear.,  i.  24 ;  Lactanliu«,  Divta. 
Instii.,  ill  17;  De  Ira  Dei,  c  IQ  ;  Fabricii  Biblioiheca 
Grcvca,  vol.  ii,  p.  658,  659.  ed.  Harles ;  Bayle's  Diet. ;  and 
the  articles  Atom  and  Dokocritus  in  this  work. 

LEUCrsCUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  &mily  Cypri- 
nidee,  and  section  Aodominales.  This  genus,  which  w^s 
established  by  Klein,  contains  numerous  species,  of  which 
the  Roach,  Dace,  and  Bleak  afford  familiar  examples.  The 
characters  which  distinguish  them  from  otliers  of  the  Cy- 
prinidm,  or  Caip  tribe,  consist  in  the  comparative  shortness 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  the  wapt  of  strong  spiny 
rays  at  the  commencement  of  either,  the  simple  lips,  and 
deflciency  of  barbules  about  the  mouth.  The  various  species 
j>f  Leuci'scus  are  divided  into  twq  sectionii  apcordin^  to  the 
fusition  of  the  dorsal  On.  Firstly,  those  vhich  tbu  Bn  is 
■ituated  ironediately  aboT«  ttio  rentnUi  m  in  t^mh. 


DjCfi,  Sec,  and,  secondly,  those  species  in  vbioh  the  4on«l 
Qn  is  placed  above  the  space  inlervening  betveea  the  nfU' 
trals  and  anal,*  as  in  tho  \^hub,  Jtud,  Bleak,  Stc 

The  Roaci  (teucuci^  mtilm,  Cuvier)  is  common  in  BMrt 
parts  of  Enroph  swiou  in  large  altoals,  and  frequent* 
rivers,  lakes,  Sco. ;  pr^fierring  lomewhat  still  and  deep  watei^ 
feeding  npon  frorpis  and  ai^uatic  vegetables.  It  usually 
attains  from  twelve  to  ftfteen  inches  ia  length-  The  Jengih 
of  the  head,  compared  with  the  whole  length  of  the  fi^  i» 
as  one  to  five ;  the  depth,  at  the  commenoement  of  Ihfi 
dorsal  01).  js  to  tb«  body  alone  (without  ttw  head  vt  tail) 
as  two  tp  five.  Ttie  number  of  the  fin-rays  are — doiial,  1 2  ; 
pectoral,  1  r ;  ventral,  9 ;  anBl,l3;  and  caudsl,  ID.  Th« 
scales  are  Urge,  and  the  number  Ibtming  the  lateral  line  ia 
43  ;  the  number  of  iralea  io  the  obUqoe  line  is  11 1  tk* 
colour  of  tlie  back  and  upper  part  of  bead  ■■  blunh* 
green  or  dusky  green,  beconiing  ligbter  cm  the  Df  Um 
body,  «nd  shuoed  into  eilvnry  wbite  on  the  belly.  The 
dprsal  an^  caudal  fins  are  dgs|»y,  tinged  Yitb  red ;  f be  tnal, 
pectoral,  and  ventral  ftos  are  bright  red ;  the  irides  bri^t 
yellow. 

The  Dace  (Leuci*cu»  vulgarie,  Cuvier)  is  mere  slender 
and  elongated  than  the  Roach  ;  the  scales  ore  proportkm- 
ately  smaller :  the  mouth  is  more  deeply  cleft,  end  the  e)'e 
is  not  so  large.  The  length' of  the  head  oaiajpafed  vilh  that 
of  the  head  and  body,  not  including  the  tod,  is  bs  two  to 
nipe ;  the  depth  of  tlie  body,  compared  to  the  whole  length, 
is  as  one  to  five.  The  number  of  scales  eomposing  the 
lateral  line  is  52 :  there  are  eight  scales  in  tlie  obliqiie  line 
above  it,  and  btdow  the  latenf  to  the  ventral  8n  there  are 
four.  The  dorsal  fin  commences  rather  bebhid  the  middle 
of  the  body,  whereas  in  the  Roach  it  is  exacihf  half  way 
between  the  nose  and  the  base  of  the  tail  fin.  The  colour- 
ing of  the  upper  part  of  the  bead  and  back  is  dusky  blue, 
becoming  paler  <sn  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  shaded  into 
silvery  wnite  on  tbe  belly.  The  dorsal  and  caudal  Rns  are 
pale  brown;  the  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  are  almost 
white,  but  tinted  with  pale  ted.  The  fin-rays  are:  dorsal.  !l; 
pectoral,  16;  ventral,  9;  anal,  10;  and  caudal,  19.  The 
habits  of  the  Dace  are  very  similar  te  those  of  the  Roach. 
It  is  found  in  Italy,  France,  end  Gerniaiiy,  ea  well  as  oor  own 
cpuntry,  generalb  frequenting  the  deep  dear  waterof  quiet 
streams.  '  The  Dobule'  iLeudseuedobmh,  Cuvier),  says  Mr. 
Yarrell,  'is  Ibund  in  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  the  Weeer,  and  ffae 
Rhine,  as  well  as  in  the  imaller  streams  vhxda  run  into 
them.'  As  yet  however  but  one  specimen  has  been  found 
in  this  country,  and  was  fortunately  caiight  by  themulbor 
of  the  'History  of  British  Fishes,'  while  Ashing,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1 831,  in  the  Thames,  bdow  Woelwicli. 
It  is  of  a  slender  form,  end  the  scales  are  of  moderate  size, 
fifty  forming  tlip  latural  line,  above  which  there  are  seven 
in  an  oblique  line  under  the  dorsal  fin,  and  below  the 
lateral  line  there  are  four.  The  leua;th  of  the  bead,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  head  and  body  alene,  is  as  two  to 
nine,  and  the  depth  of  the  body  is  eqno}  to  the  lei^h  of 
the  head.  The  dorsal  fln  oommeoees  about  balf-vay  be- 
tween the  anterior  edge  of  the  eye  and  the  hasp  of  the 
tail  fln.  The  colouring  is  the  same  as  in  the  Dace,  exrept- 
ing  that  the  peetoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  ore  pale  orange- 
red.  In  the  number  of  the  fin-nys  it  agrees  with  the 
Dace. 

The  GrfiittiTig  (Leucttcue  Lanfiaeirientis,  Yorr^).  Pen- 
nant appears  to  ^  the  first  author  who  noticed  this  fl^h, 
but  its  characters  were  never  clearly  defined  until  Mr. 
Yarrell's  account  appeared  in  (be  'Transactions  of  the 
Linneean  Society,'  vol.  xvii.,  p.  7,  ^1.  3>  fig.  K  M.  AgRssiz 
having  examined  the  species  when  in  England,  immediately 
recognised  it  «s  an  inhabitant  of  some  of  the  lakes  of  Snit- 
zerland.  In  this  county  it  appears  to  W  c^fly.  if  not 
wholly,  confined  to  the  Hvngsf  and  seme  atreams  connected 
with  that  river,  where  it  i«  net  witb  ia  eonsidBnble  abun- 
dance. 

The  adult  Graining  ia  fi^im  about  seven  to  nine  inches  in 
length :  the  length  of  the  head,  conipared  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  apd  tail,  is  as  one  to  six ;  and  the  -depth 
of  the  body,  compared  to  Uie  whole  length,  as  one  to  five : 
the  nose  is  more  rounded  than  in  the  Dace,  tbe  eye  is  rather 
larger;  the  prc-operculum  is  less  angular,  the  dorsal  line 
is  less  convex,  and  tbe  scales  are  rather  lai^er  and  wider. 
Tbe  dorsal  fin  comroencea  exactly  half  way  between  the 
point  of  the  noM  and  tbe  base  m  the  lail-fln.  There  ara 
forty-eight  seales  in  the  lateral  line,  those  in  the  oblique 
Urn  fr^  Um  doHRl  fln  to  tbe  ^ 
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ftnmMt;  Inid  bAnr  tKu  Uile  to  flie  <retitral  6fa«  tliei«  ate 
fiwr.  The  top  of  the  beatl.  tbe  back,  and  upper  jiart  of  the 
sides  are  of  k  jmIo  drab  colour  tiiujed  with  bluish-red, 
teporated  ttota  iDe  lighter-eolotved  Inferior  parts  b?  a  w^l- 
defined  boiindary-liDe.  The  irides  are  jellowifih-whf te ; 
ebeeU  and  gfll-eovers  shining  silvery  white,  tinged  with 
yefiow ;  aU  the  fliu  p«l«  yellowidh-wfaite.  Tbe  fln-rays  are: 
doiMl,  9{  peetoral,  17;  Tontral,  10;  anal,  11;  and  caudal. 
19. 

Tbe  Ide  (Leueiieia  idm,  Guvier),  a  species  which  is 
fcund  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hussia,  and  some 
ether  parte  of  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  at  the 
iDoatfi  of  the  Nith-  Its  form  is  somewhat  bulky,  compared 
wiihthttotWkpanesttendeseribed.  'The head ialatg^ and 
appnansomewhat'truneated;  the  mucile  blunt;  themou^ 
small,  without  teeth,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  other 
species  ef  this  extensive  fkmi^ ;  the  upper  jaw  rather  the 
loitter;  tha  eye  of  moderate  size;  the  dorsal  line  convex; 
abdeminal  line  altnost  straiKht;  tbe  scales  of  the  body 
largv  [  tbe  tat««l  line  ijurvfio  in  its  descent  from  the  upper 
edge  of  tbe  opercotum  to  the  cetitre  of  the  body.  The  fln- 
rays  in  number  are:  dorsah  10;  pectoral,  17;  ventrsl,  11 ; 
iaai,  13;  caudal,  19;  vertebtA,  41. 

'In  colour  tbe  irides  are  straw-yellow,  the  pupils  black; 
fbrehead,  nape,  and  back,  my  dark  bluish-bluik*,  the  aides 
bluish-grey;  the  belly  white;  pectoral  fln  otange;  ven- 
timla  immedlati^y  under  the  dorsal  iin,  red  in  the  inlddla^ 
tbe  first  and  last  rays  white ;  bate  of  the  anil  fib  white,  the 
other  part  r^;  dorsal  fln  and  taO  grey;  all  the  rays 
branched.'  (Yamll.) 

The  Chub  (ZeueUcof  cep/ialM,  Ftem.)  is  of  a  moderately 
elongated  and  thkk  form.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  body 
is  containeti  four  tfmes  and  a  half  in  tbe  entire  length,  and 
the  thickness  19  equal  tb  two-thirds  of  the  depth.  The  mu2- 
xle  is  somewhat  obtuse,  and  the  gape  large.  The  scales  are 
large;  the  number  forming  the  laiMol  lind  is  forfy>four. 
Alwve  this  there  are  slK  icaleS  in  the  obluiue  tine  to  the 
dorsal  flti ;  and  below  the  lateral  line  tiiere  are  three  in  the 
oblique  line  to  the  Tentrol  fln.  The  dorml  fld  oommences 
faalf-way  between  the  point  of  the  note  and  tbe  hose  of  the 
tail  fin ;  and  tiie  ventral  eommenees  in  the  same  vertioal 
line  as  the  dorsd.  The  fln  rays  are— dortal,  10;  pectoral, 
1 8 ;  ventral,  9 ;  anal,  1 1 ;  and  caudal,  1 9.  The  colour  of  the 
upper  parts  is  dtisky  gteefi,  tbe  sidos  of  the  body  and  belly 
silvery-white;  the  lateral  scales  are  dotted  with  black: 
on  the  cheeks  ahd  gilUcovers  there  is  a  golden  hue ;  the 
irides  ore  very  pale  yellow;  dorsal  and  cauidal  flns  dusky ; 
pectorals  pale  J  aiial  and  %-entral  flnithiged  «i&  red,  witb 
tlie  excebtion  of  the  two  er  three  last  rays. 

The  chub  is  eimimon  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  this  conn- 
try,  often  ftmigenting  holes  tiear  tbe  roots  of  trees.  It  lives 
upon  insects  and  worms,  spawus  in  April  and  May,  and 
rarely  Attains  a  weight  exceeding  five  poonda. 

Thie  remainii^  speoiei  of  Leuciscus  belong  to  the  second 
division ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  the  dorsal  fln  placed 
above  tM  intemnlhg  spaee  between  the  onals  and  the 
ventral. 

The  Rud,  or  Red-Eyg  (l^udteu*  arvthrophtkalmua,  Cu- 
vier),  somewhat  resembles  tbe  Rdacb  in  form;  its  body 
bowevet  is  hiaber  and  thicker,  and  is  distinctly  raised  at 
the  for*  part  m  tbe  dorsal  dn,  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle. 
Tbe  greatest  depth  of  tbe  bed;  it  rather  more  than  one* 
fourth  of  tlie  entire  length,  ana  the  head  Is  one-fifth ;  the 
tUekneaa  is  not  half  the  depth.  Tbe  snout  Is  obtuse,  and 
tbe  mouth  sittall,  the  lower  javi  slightly  exceeding  the 
iHipe^in  length.  The  scales  are  la^i  Uie  number  con- 
tained in  the  lateral  line  is  about  forty.  In  an  oblique  line 
atcendlng  to  tbe  dorsal  Qn  there  are  seven,  and  below  the 
lateral  lUte  to  the  ventral  there  are  four.  The  dorsal  fln 
commences  half-way  between  the  point  of  the  nose  and  the 
and  of  tbe  shorter  tail-rays.  The  fln  rays  are— dorsal,  10 ; 
pectoral,  15;  ventral,  d;  anal,  13^  cauddl,  19.  Tbe  upper 
parts  ore  of  on  olivaceoos  oi^our,  tinged  with  green  and 
blue  ;  tbe  sides  and  die  belly  golden-oratlge ;  irides 
oange-red ;  doraot  and  caudal  fins  dusky ;  pectorals  pale ; 
soal  and  ventMla  tiogad  with  red,  exceptiUg  two  Or  tbrW  of 
the  last  ran. 

TkiB  Rud  k  fimnd  not  unoommonly  ih  rivers  and  other 
deep  water!  in  tarioas  ports  of  England.  Spawns  In  April 
or  Maji  and  fteda  upon  worms,  mollusoa.  and  fegeiable 
substatioes. 

Th«  jMrtrttf  iteuekm  ottrutvut,  Yarrell).  a  beauHftl 


apeciesf 'fiili  described  Mr.  Yarrell,  from  specimens  re- 
ceived from  Knowsley  in  Lancashire,  appioaches  the  Roach 
in  shape,  &ut  is  more  tapered  iinteriorlyand  posteriorly,  and 
is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  colour,  which  is  slate-blue 
above  and  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  witli  the  lower  parts 
silvery-white,  ond  by  the  ]josition  of  the  dorsal  fln.  Ihis 
comtnencea  half-way  between  the  eye  and  the  end  of  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  tail.  The  flns  are  white,  the  dorsal 
and  oaudol  inclining  to  dusky.  The  greatest  depth  of  the 
body  is  rather  more  than  tbe  entire  length,  and  tno  liead  is 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  length.  The  scales  are  rather 
large;  the  number  contained  m  the  lateral  line  is  about 
forty-two.  In  an  oblique  line,  flrom  the  dorsal  fln  to  the 
lateral  line,  there  are  seven  scales,  and  below  the  lateral  line 
to  tbe  origin  of  tbe  ventral  there  are  tbree.  The  fin  laya 
ore— dorsal,  10;  pectoral,  19;  ventral,  9;  anal,  12;  and 
caudal,  19. 

Tbe  only  locality  in  England  in  which  this  fish  is  found 
is  in  the  township  of  Knowsley.    Mr.  Yarrell  however  is 
Informed  by  M.  Agossix  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  some  of 
Swiss  lakes. 

The  Bleak  (Tteuciscusalbumus,  Cut.}  is  of  a  more  slender 
and  elongated  form  than  either  of  the  preceding.  The  (ait 
is  venr  long  and  deeply  foiked.  The  greatest  depth  of  the 
body  is  equal  to  one-fiflb  of  the  entire  length,  oiid  the  great- 
est thickness  is  about  half  the  depth :  tbe  lower  part  pro- 
jects beyond  the  upper.  The  scales  are  of  moderate  use  ; 
the  number  contained  in  the  latersA  line  being  about  ftirtr- 
eiglit  The  dorsal  fln  commences  half-way  oetween  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  eye  and  thb  end  of  tbe  short  central 
rays  of  tbe  tail :  the  anal  fln  commences  in  a  vertioal  line 
under  the  base  of  the  last  ray  of  tbe  dorsal,  and  occupies 
half  the  space  between  its  commencement  and  the  base  of 
tbe  tail.  The  number  of  fin  rays  are— dorsal,  10 ;  pectoral, 
17  ;  ventral,  9;  anal,  18;  caudal,  19.  The  general  colour  is 
silv6ry-white,  which  is  shaded.into  an  oHvaceous  green  on 
the  upper  parts:  all  the  flns  are  whitish;  tbe  irides  arc 

Tbe  Bleak  Is  a  small  species,  rarely  altairrlngeigbtinches 
in  length,  and  is  usually  about  six  or  seven  inches  lone.  It 
Is  common  in  many  parts  of  Kurope,  as  well  as  of  this 
country,  usually  occurring  in  the  same  streams  as  the  Ronch 
and  Dace,  it  swims  in  great  shoals,  and  spawns  in  May. 
The  position  of  tbe  fln,  and  colour  of  tlie  eyeand  flns,  render 
it  easy  to  distinguish  the  species  fhim  the  Dace,  vfaich 
ii  approaches  nearest  in  ^neral  ajipearfince. 

The  Minnow,  or  Mimm  (Leuciacua  phoxinus,  Cirrier)i 
This  pretty  little  fish,  a  well  kndwn  inhabitant  of  most  of 
dor  running  stresraB,  ap^icars  to  depart  somewhat  from  the 
typical  species  of  Leuciscus.  Its  form  is  slender  and 
rounded,  the  gteatbtt  depth  being  about  one-flflh  of  the 
entire  length,  Mid  the  thickness  equal  to  half  the  depth. 
Tbe  fins  are  proportionately  large,  especially  the'  dorsal, 
anal',  and  madtH.  The  last  is  not  very  deepnr  Ibrketl,  and 
hat  the  extremities  somewhat  rounded.  The  dorsal  fin 
commences  about  half-way  between  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  eye  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  tail.  The 
lateral  line  is  straight  flrom  the  tail  to  above  the  origin  of  the 
ventral  fln,  whenlt  rises  gradually  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
operoolum.  The  fin  rays  are — dorsal,  9  ;  pectoral,  16 ;  ven- 
tral, 8;  anal,  9  ;  and  caudal,  19.  The  top  of  the  head  and 
hack  are  of  a  dusky  olive  colour ;  the  sides  of  tbe  body  are  ' 
paler  and  mottled;  the  belly  is  white  and  of  aflne  rosy  pink 
tint  in  the  summer,  varyins  in  intensity  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  fish :  the  irides  and  gill-oovers  are  silvery ; 
the  dorsal  fin  u  pate  broWn  ;  the  other  flns  are  paler,  ex- 
oeptihg  the  laO,  which  is  light  brown,  vith  a  dark  brown 
spot  at  the  base  of  tbe  rays. 

UEVCIT^,  AmpMgene,  occurs  imbedded  in  lava  in 
trapezoidal  crystals,  and  massive.  Primary  form  a  cube ; 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  cube  and  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron.  Fracture  conchoidal,  undulating,  shining. 
Hardness  9*9  to  6.  Scratches  glass  with  difllculty.  Colour 
yellowish,  greyisb,  or  reddish  white.  Streak  white.  Lustre 
vltoeons.  Truuparent,  trttulneen^  c^que.  Spaeifie  gra- 
vitT  2-483. 

Mastive  varfetjf  amorphous,  granular.  Reduced  to  pow- 
der, it  renders  v<«etable  blues  green  ;  before  tbe  blow-pipe 
alone  it  is  infusible ;  witb  bonlx  difficultly  forms  a  clear 
glass. 

Analysis  by  Klantotb,  ft-om  Vesuvius  (No.  1),  and  bv 
AtMl'edson,  tmrn  Alnno  (No.  8}:— 
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9e-7it  lOl'M 
LfiUCO'MA,  a  vhite  opa«i(r  of  ifae  oonMo.  [BvK.}  It 
u  the  rettttt  of  scote  intlHmmaUon  pradHcing  a  4»powtum 
of  iTiDph  an  the  stir&oe  and  in  tho  Uym     lh«  eomaa* 
Mtha*  with  or  without  uloeration  of  it*  substanct.  In  tboM 
oaaM  in  ^ioh  there  it  merely  ui  effusion  of  l^mph  on  the 
lurfeee,  or  betwteen  the  luwrQcitl  laye  n»  of  the  raembranoii 
it  is  oftm  r»-abBortied.on  tnc  emation  ul  the  itillmmniatioa, 
and  ^  eMuea  recefen  iu  tranaparenv'jr.   But  when  the 
disease  is  more  axtensire  and  more  deeply  seated,  pro* 
bability  of  recovery  is  (br  less,  and  many  such  eases  are 
incurable  by  any  means  at  present  known.    The  most 
efficient  mode  of  treatment  is  that  with  astrin|tent  lotions, 
suah  as  a  solution  of  nitrate  oi  silvwt  in  the  propottie«.  ef 
from  one  to  fire  enuns  to  the  ounce  of  dutiUed  walof. 
LEVCON.  [BofFoitva.] 
LBIJGOSIANS.  [OxYtnutM.] 
LEUCTRA.  rEpAMiHOirDM.} 
LEUNGLA'VlUfi,  JOHN  (the  Latimsad  lom  of  hit 
reel  naaie,  LoewenkUu),  was  bom  in  1633,  nt  Amelbum'in 
Westphalia.   He  was  one  of  the  most  disiinffaished  icbo- 
lars  of  his  age ;  he  was  well  aoonalnted  wiUi  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languans,  the  Roman  law,  and  the  wnlings  of  the 
fothefs ;  and  lOeo  with  Turkish,  which  be  leai  ut  darinif  his 
residence  at  Gmatantinople.    He  diedat  Vierioa,  lft»3. 

The  most  important  the  works  of  Leunelawis  are: 
editions  of  ZosUnna,  ProcDpiui.  &e^  Basle,  1379;  Mannri 
PaliMloff«%  Basle,  1»78;  Dion  Cassias,  1606  ;  Xenwbfm. 
Basle,  I5fi9,  I^r.  I6S2,  162S ;  John  of .  Damaaeua,  Basle, 
1576;  and  many  treatises  of  tbe  fkthers.  He  also  wrote 
'  OomnwBtniiO'  d»  Mbaoonu  bdlia  adKTsu*  InltitMn 
Gestis,*  in  Pittorins's eolleetion  of  Polish  historians,  IMS; 
*  Miimlmanic«  HistoriBi  libri  xriii.*  Frauk.  ifits;  'An- 
nales  Saltanorum Othomanidarau,'  Frank.  liM,  a  transla- 
tion from  the  German  of  Oaodier;  *  Jus  Grmco-Roaunum, 
tam  Canonienm  quam  Civile*  Frank,  lb  99;  'Versio  et 
Note  ad  Synopeim  LX.  Ubroram  Basilioon,  eea  isnireiai 
juhsiRomani  et  ad  NoTOUas  imperalctum/  Bfesks  157** 
Leyden,  1617. 

tEUSOBN.  JOHN,  was  bera  at  Utrecht  in  lfit4.  He 
studied  iIm  Otimtri  tangui^^  and  partioukrly  Hebrew, 
with  great  8uaonBatthe*ttmv<Miti«s  of  Utr«<sbt  and  Ann 
sterdam.  In  1649  be  was  appointed  nrnfasiDr  of  Habww 
at  Utrecht.  He  died  in  1699,  Leusaen  was  one  of  Ae 
best  Hebrew  aebcrfareof  his  age^  tfaongh  porham  not«qual 
to  the  Buxter&  Boom  of  his  works  nny  atitt  be  oonaiuted 
with  advantage. 


GrsMus,'  Ut  IS70,  &o.  These  three  vcdomes  contain  many 
curioitt  discussions  on  the  original  laugus^  of  the  Bible, 
the  state  of  the  Hebrew  and  Gcenk  text,  and  that  of  the 
Sqptuaguit.  M  well  a*  oonsidenble  infinimtion  on  Jewish 
rilm  and  antiqviliea.  *  Jonas  Illnatntua,'  Ut  1856 ;  *  Joal 
Biplioatna.' te.,  Ut  1657;  *  SohoUa  Sniaen,'  1678; 
'Onomaatieon  BnBmm,'  166fi;  *C9«is  Habnien  at  PUlo- 
logica  Veteris  Taatamenti,'  Ut.  1683,  a  ussAil  book  for  be- 
ginnera ; '  CSavis  Qtnaca  Movi Testamenti,'  Ut.  1672 ;  'Ck«n- 
peniliam-  Grmeum  Nori  Testamenti,' Ut.  1674,  ftc;  best 
edition  1762;  'CoBipeodium  Bihlicum,'  Ut.  1674,  Halle, 
1736;  'Novum  Testamentum  GnBonmi'  Ut.  1675.  He 
also  wrote  the  Prefaee  amd  I-ntroductioiis  to  Athias's  '  He- 
brew Bible,'  Amst.  1661.  1667,  and  edited  Pool's  '  Synepeis 
Critietffum'  (1684),  and  the  werka  of  Ijghtfoot  <I698)  and 
Boohart  U675>  ia»S>  He  nubUslud  oereral  Manuals  of 
Hebrew.  Grammar,  which  bowever  are  alnHMt  anting 
taken  ftom  Buxtorf.  He  bad  oomnMnoed  an  editioo  of  the 
Syriae  version  of  the  New  Testunent,  which  was  published 
after  his  death  by  Scfaaaf,  Leyd.  1708. 

LEUWBNHOEK,  or  LBEUWENHOEK,  AN- 
THONY VAN,  was  bora  at  J>elA.  in  HoUand,  in  1632. 
aud  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  learned 
education.  The  skill  which  he  possessed  in  grinding  glasses 
for  microscopes  first  brought  him  into  notice;  and  his 
microscopes  were  said  even  to  excel  those  of  the  celebrated 
Kustachio  I>ivini.   He  did  not  confine  his  attention  how- 


ever to  tlia  nwehanieal  ntmsttnetien  of  jnatmaaents,  but 
made  asany  reaaardMS  on  the  nuauts  stniotnre  and  com- 
position ot  varieus  imasal  fluids  aud  .solid  textnics.  and  ha 
ae^ired  great  ftose  as  an  nnatofiiBt  and  i^ysfol^^  Dr. 
De  Qmaf  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Soctetr 
of  London,  and  the  graatei  number  of  liis  disooveries  and 
reeeerobes  were  publisond  in  the  'Philoaophioal  Tniosaotiona* 
of  that  bodv.  His  Otst  eonmnnieation  was  tranamitted  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  De  Xlraaf  in  1673.  His  contributions 
tothe  Thilosophioal  TmninctianB*  became  afterwuds  nume- 
nuaaad  importMit,  and  amonnted  altogetbw  to  about  113 
pnpen,  whico  are  mokuded  between  No.  94  and  Ne.  MO«f 
that  wnrk.  In  l«6i)  he  was,  ohoaen  a  Fellow  of  the  Hoyat 
Society,  and  he  waa  made  a  oorreaponding  member  of  the 
Aoademy  of  SeieDcaa  at  Paris  in  1697.  He  appears  to  have 
paaaed  tne  whole  of  his  ^fb  at  his  native  place,  devoting  his 
time  to  microscopic  researches,  cbietiy  relating  to  anatomy ; 
and  tho  auoceas  which  attended  his  observations  is  said  to 
have  principally  arisen  from  his  having  paid  the  meet 
minute  attention  ta  ttia  grinding  and  pt^uiiag  ti  single 
lense%  wbidi  bealwaja  need  in  pmbrenos  to  the  eomponnd 
microscofe. 

The  anlqeets  of  Leuwenboek^  labonrs  wan  m  nnnwRHi% 
tbat  we  ean  onlv  briery  nwntiun  some  of  the  most  inpcfft- 
antof  tiiein.  Some  Of  the  anta^onista  of  Harvey  oti^ed 
to  his  doctrine  of  the  eireulation  of  the  blood,  en  the 
ground  that  if  (he  blood  passed  diiw^y  from  Um  arteries 
into  the  veins  it  eould  not  nourish  the  parts  through  which 
it-  flowed.  Tlria  qnestien  was  nmlecided.  when  Leuvrenhoek 
commnnicated  a  memoir  to  the  Royal  Socie^,  in  wfaieb  he 
stated,  as  tbe  rtsolt  of  his  evpwiments,  that,  coninuy  to 
the  opinion  of  Hatvey,  (he  pauage  of  tbe  bleed  was  not 
immediate  from  the  arteriee  into  the  veins.  However  in 
1699,  having  very  eareAdly  re-examined  tbe  eoune  of  the 
ciienlalion  urough  tb*  mtMile  vessels  of  a  part  with  n 
moieperftet  micnaaop^  bediaoanndaDdelndTdenon- 
straOad  that  the  arteriei  and  vains  ate  eentinnona.  H« 
even  reflised  leadiaBt  that  tbm  ia  anydiviuen  between  the 
arterial  and  venous  capdlaries,  beeaoaa  he  said  that  it  ia 
impossU)lete  determine  where  arteries  termtnatftor  vmns 
begin,  Th*  latest  inmstigations  hsire  proved  the  cenelu- 
sions  of  this  great  microsoopist  to  be  neaii^  oerrect; 
for  -though  the<  transit  of  the  blood  frun  Meriee  to  reins 
■■  ean  be  observed  by  meads  ef  (be  mhHroooope  id  many  tnuis- 
parent  parts,  as  toe  web  of  tbe  frog's  fiiot,  yet  the  natucb 
of  tbe  minttt»  er  eapilUuy  vessels  throngb  which  tbe  com- 
mnnication  is  effsoted  ia  little  understood.  *T1mw  fonti  a 
dense  netrworfc  tif  extrsmdy-mumto  tubes*  in  which  the 
arteries  aeam  to  tarmiaate  and  tbe  veinsttonrina ;  ftv  iboir 
delieai7  ptemils  the  pasHbili^  of  tfisoeming  any  such 
structure  as eetild decide  to  which  set  efveassk  Ib^betcs^; 
and  indeed  it  is  only  by  observing  tbat  the  cnattanta  vt 
bleod-gtobulea  pass  in  regular  dimotww.  that  wntou  (rove 
that  fnt^  ac«  canals  with  deflnsta  ybriena  wdls^' 
[HsABi.  vol.  xii.  pj  M.] 

At  tbe  time  whmi  lieawnnhoefc  made  Umss  ohearvalions, 
the  chemical  doctrines  reigned  in  mediotne,  and  all  tbe 
pfooesees  in  the  andnial  economy  wet*  exphuaed  by  d^ni-' 
dd  dianges :  the  blood  was  said  to  undergo  die  prooou  of 
fbtmenlaliim.  IjonweAhoek  triumjriuually  oppoedi  ibis  hy- 
petfaesM,  olyeeting  to  it  that  if  Mrmeitetion  took  phuw 
babblH  of  air  wanld  be  geneimlad  ia  tba  veosebi,  which 
could  never  be  obsmired.  He  also  directed  his  attention  to 
the  form  of  the  globnles  of  tbe  blood,  which  Matpifj^  had 
already  dieoovered.  Leuwenboek  stated  that  they  em  oval 
and  flattewed,  and  tbat  each  is  composed  of  six  exae^ingly 
mmnte  conical  particles,  which- oepamtely  do  not  lefloct  Uiie 
red  oolour,  but  which  by  their  union  oenununioate  to  the 
bh)edtbepbysical  properties  which  it  presentst  This  theory 
served  as  the  basis  ta  that  iA  Baorbaave  on  inilammation. 
Leuwenboek  steied^  ia  proof  of  bis  hypothesis,  that  the  red 
capillary  'vessels  drviile  into  smiiUa-  farandMs«  in  which  tbe 
einnkiion  is  beyond  the  inlfawBee  ef  tbe  bMrt,  and  whei* 
(be  blood  appears  while  because  its  globules  are  divided  «o 
as  to  aeoonmodato  themselves  lo  tbe  MW.of  Ihn  canals 
through  which  they  pass.  Late  eiperimwta  have  abown 
tbe  fttlaey  of  Uiese  ideas  on  the  bkmd. 

The  brain  «nd  nerves  were  alsoithe  aabjectsof  hia  re- 
searcbea.  He  described  tbe  cortical  substance  as  being  en- 
tirely vascular,  and  said  that  tbe  vessels  which  compose  it 
are  512  times  smaller  than  the  minutest  capillaries,  and 
that  the  globules  whioh  oompt&e  the  fluid  eontaiDed  in  tliese 
vessels  are  36  times  more  minute  than  those  whuUi  furm 
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Ihe  red  UooA.  Fnih  «ftpeiniisnti  nwde  iam  dnngo  liw 
opjnionikBnd  in  1717  1m  sboRwl-tlmt  iIm  bnin  and  nema 
an  fibmuft  slFoetures,  and  thai  the  Uaod-vesMb  glida  be- 
tween thfi  ftbre»  uhieh  tsomifote  thsae  tiss«w».  Tbvae  ob- 
senroliolu  vei^  ncrarly  tgioe  with  those  of  modem  anaio- 
niMt*  as  to  the  itnielura  of  the  brain ;  the  ■nl;  part  in 
xrhich  L»uirenh«ek  aeema  to  hdxn  been  deflcient  w«b  in, a 
clear  knoiivledg«  of  the  tUfibrence  of  stnictun  betweea  the 
conical  or  gtey  and  the  nwdulliry  «r  white  parta  of  the 
brain.  Thu*  Wnm  bediatovarad  ibnt  Ihe  lattnr  wu  fBwoua 
lie  aappoaed  that  the  IbnMr  miut  be  lo  alao^  vhareM  tbe 
ooiliAl  sHtetHKB  is-  ebiiipeiedMikaoat-  entiiriy  of  Uood* 
vfluels  OfMuiBeted  by  axeMdinglji  fine-eolhriar  menAmue. 
a»ArstelM«d  by  Lauireabeek,  and  uiveatia^,  nabat  been 
since  asoeKtaiBed  by  Yatentinp  amall  grey  ^gUtbalei  oa  gta- 
nalfB.  li  is  toov  uniTeraaUyagraedtliat  the  medttUaiy  part 
of  the  himin  ia  oompoaed.of  fibcoe. 

Leuvenboek  examined  tlio  atruotara  of  the  ^yatalline 
lena,  and  dMCjribad  with  aouotneas  the  diapoaifion  of  the 
layers  whieh  compose  thia  part  of  the  o^n  of  vision ;  and 
he  eo^ieUisbed  his  deacriptkw  with  aeveral  very  good  Sgurea. 

Much  has  been  aaid  conoerning  hia  inreaUgatioo  of  the 
welUknevn  and  oelabntecl  ajMfmatie  aniMawvlea*  which 
aiuce  Um  timsof  their  flnt  duMovwy  in  1672  hameMited 
tlie  ottrioai^  and  apemdattve  ftney  of  many  nalumbata. 
Hatier  atalea  thai  LuAwig  Uanan  (a  student  at  Leydcn) 
was  tbe  ftrtt  diaooverer  of  tlis  .sMaiaal  aniquJoatoSr  in 
AtiKWstt  1677'  JUatHrenhDek  <^med  the  n«it  of  haTioa 
made  tbe  diacov«ry  in  theNoranriierof  tbe  aane  yenr ;  and 
in  )6;s  Hartseker  pubUabed  an aocount  of  tboaBr  in  wluoh 
ho  profaaaed  to  haiv^  aean  them  aa  eariy  as  tS74.  A  great 
deoi  has  stDce  beaa  written  upon  tbem ;  Noedman,  Buflbn, 
Dat  Gleiii^nh  fipalbuuani,  Preraat  and  I>LunBa  (their  ex- 
perimwta  ware  nade  together),  and  Wagnar,  may  be  men- 
tioned aa  those  who  Jiftve  dati*Med  aaoat  attention  totbeae 
curioiis  little  «nbMla.  Lamanho^  Hiniitriy  daaaaibed 
then,  aui  ftnaM  tbat-wfaes  tbay  ansrad  in  tfaa  ularus  lhar 
irritated  thisMpnt  mttvaotod  UM-avun,  and  caidBBUiiaatad 
life  t«  tba  «aabryo whisfa  it  coolained^  .  U«:alao  held  the 
aaimalciileate'bia  of  diffiBnnt  aexas,  and  aeeordmg  aa  one 
or  other  gained  the-ovnm  duriug  lisoundataH)^  it  detarmined 
the  sex  of  tbe  offsiuii^  Suob  notians.as  tbeaevequire-oo 
refutation.  The  details  of  bis.  crtMervatitma  on- tliia  subject - 
wiU  be  fonnd  in  Baffm'a 'HiatoireitetiireHa.' 

Lenweohadt  would  hare  mads  both  more  Bunerons  and 
more -'Vidnabk'  discofreriea^  he  bad  posacascd  fleeter 
eruditaoA,  irhich  would  hare  enlat^fcd  his  ideas,  ami  fM- 
Tentail  hha  front. miatahing,. as iha  did  iiiao^*iustannea, 
prabn^iea  Arftttta.  Thus  hm  xiium  fnmad  that  faa  «w 
what,  did  not  Miatt  anil  oRennmla-JMpeniBted  in  fajs4m#.  ■ 
Anoi^  otfasr  Hustakes  be  eoilsidaiad  tbat  tbe^Ileus  wr 
mucous  «oaA' of  the  uitestiaaa  wM  muscular  {i  bs  daa  main- 
taineddhat-pnlartaan-faelansed  toivaim^iaadnofttoMBifiea. 

iauwenhoek's  aemitalMn  'Was  very  agOenaivB. '  Whan' 
Queen  Mary  waa  in  Holland,  she  paidfaim-  a  ▼isltt'sndahfr 
was.  highly  ddigbted  with  bis  ewrioeihce.  He  nreaented 
her  with  two  of  tomioroaoopea.  When  theCzat  Peter -the 
Great  paasiac  Ihrougk  DeUt  in  1698,  hs  aent  two  ef  his 
attendants  to- request  Lenwanhoek  to  pay  him  a  visit,  .and 
to  brin^liis  -micvoseape  wiA  Irim.'  Tbe  {^oaopber,  after 
baling  akown  his  instraueida  to  As  espwoiv  eshibted  to 
him  the  cniiona  ^nanmon  of-tfiadrenhtlion  of  the  Uood 
in  the  tail  «f  w  eaL 

lauwmheefc  died  at  DeUl  in  1 783.  ■  Besides  hia  eontnbu- 
tioBatat4w'PhttoaoidHixl1>a«aotionB^*he  pabHsbed  about 
26  papetKtDtfae'Memefn>oftlia AcademyofSteianteai*  His 
wriUnKsi'waracoUeeted'andfttblisbed  aeparateiy  in  Dntdi 
at  OeWk  and  Leydan;  tbny  vemAMiiranelaied.for  btaa  into 
Utio^-and  printad-afe Delfts  in  4  rsls.'4t0i.  in  16«i5^9»j  An 
Ei^iab  tEanslatiotf-was  aadfrfrem  the  Dutch  and  Latin- 
ed^tw-  in.  irM-l8ftfl«  by  Mr.  Samuel  Heet^  in  4tei  At 
his  deatih  be  bsqneathed  to  tke-Ro^  Boeiety  ai  LAOdon  a 
Bmall  Indian  eiMnet,  in  the  Arawen  of  which  wnie  con- 
tained thirteen  little  boxas  or  0us%>«nafabeldii^«wO'nicr»' 
■capos  hsMdaomafy  mounted-with  sihrar,  of  whwb  nek  only 
tha  lonaeR'bnbthaxiriHila  appaiatua-  wen:mada  witti  hia' 
o«n  hands ;  each  micToaaopb  had  an  object  plahed  befcre  it, 
oTwMeh  tMA  was  an  acoottqianying  drawing  made  b)'  htm- 
wlf.  iPkitmofMetU  TVoRsacTHM  tn  1783j  Sicgraj^ 

Vniverwttey  &o.) 
LEUZB.  [HainauitJ 

LBV  A'NT.  LB  V  A^NT^  an  Italian  word  wbieb  means  the 
Eaat,  an4  whieh  n  ahw  commonly  wed,  oapecially  avong 


•eafiirinff  and  eommervial  people  of  the  counlriea  bordering 
on  the  Medtlenranean.  to  deaignate  tbe  eaatern  or  Asiatic 
ahorea  of  that  sea,  namely,  thuas  of  Syria  and  Aaia  Minor, 
tbe  harbouTB  of  wbieb  ate  styled  '  Scale  <li  Levante,'  it 
French  *  Bebellea  du  Levant*  (*  stairs  of  the  Bast*).  Smyrna 
Alexandretta,  Beyrout,  Acre,  the  harbours  of  Cyprus  and 
other  islands  near  tbe  coast  of  Asia,  ore  included  within  this 
deaominatkm.  The  inhabitantaof  thoaooouQtrie8,*and  mote 
partiottlaily  Ibnt  mixed  pi^ulation  wfaioh  is  found  in  the 
seaport  towai,  tho.deorendants  of  Eunmeans  settled  there, 
and  «f  Greek.  Armenian,  or  Syrian  motherN  ore  called  by 
theltaliana '  Levant^*  and  Lfivantinsby  tbe  French.  The 
Levautinea,  or  Fnnks,  as  they  are.  also  called,  are  distin- 
guisbed  from  the  Gteek  rayabs,  or  subjects  of  the  Porte,  as 
most  of  them  claim  the  protection  of  some  European  oonauL 
The}-  apeak  Greek  amtmg  themselves,  but  their  medium  of 
intCToeurae  with  Etutopean  seamen  and  traders  is  a  very  oor- 
nipt  Italian  mixed  up  with  modern  Greek  words,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  'Ijngua  SVanca.'  Freadi  is  the 
lai^;wtge  of  re&oed  society.  Toe  Levantines,  at  least  the 
better  sort  of  them,  are  a  mild,  easy-tempered,  and  aociatde 
people,  deficient  in  spirit  and  inatruetton.  without  strong 
reebngs  or  passion?,  and  having  nodiatiDct  national  eharaker. 
Their  wom«i  are  generally  handsoaie.  The  Levantine  or 
Frank  population  of  Smyrna  amotmts  to  fl\-e  or  aixtheuaand; 
most  of  (hem  are  of  thelAtin  or  Roman  ohundk  ^MaeAif 
lone^  Conttantinopt*  m  1828,  &o.,  cb.  v.) 

L£VANTI'NA»VAL,J:i0me»3%a<  in  German.  [Ticiiio, 
CaMton  of.] 

XEVBLLING  is  the  art  of  determining  the  heighta  or 
depreaaens  of  points  oa  the  ground  with  respect  to  a  sphe- 
rical or  s|dieroidal  surface  eoineiding  nearly  viUi  that  of 
the  earth,  or,  when  the  extent  of  ground  is  inconsiderable^ 
with  respeet  to  a  heriaiMital  ptane  passing  through  some 
given  point  on  the  ground. 

Itt  ttioae  wtonaiva  operations  of  this  nature  which  are 
conneoted  with  the  reaesffchea  of  pbysieai  aatnoomy  an 
atteotioit  to  tbat  flKuis  of  the  earth  which  approodies  the 
naaraat  to  the  truth  is  of  impertBooe ;  but  when  the  object 
is  merely  to  determine  tbe  (nk^Io  of  the  ground  for  a  canal 
or  n  line  of  road,  it  ia  aoffieisnt  to  oonaider  the  amftae  to 
wluoh  the  poiate  are  referred  aa  thst  of  a  aphete. 

The  lelolive  heights  of  aswrtes  of  pomts  on  the  ground 
are  obtained  by  means  of  tfacic  vertical  diatances  from  others 
which,  on  tbe  supposition  of  tbe  earth  being  a  sphere,  are 
aqvally  diatant  from  its  oeotr* ;  and  these,  which  are  oallad 
level-pohits,  rnuat  be  found,  in  an  instrunsttt  oonstruoted 
foe  the  purpoae.  Now  a  piano  being'  ani^Qaed  to  toaoh  the 
earth  nt  any  givaa  pomttaU.tba  poinia  in  thn  areumforcBce 
of  «  drck  deaoribed  on  that  plana,  abont  tbe  pmlit  of  con- 
tact ^06  a  -  aentre,  will  he  le\iH«paiDts:  coueqnendy,  if  a 
tefaseop*  be.  so  adjusted  diat,  when  turned,  round  upon 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument  to  which  it  ia  applied,  its 
Une  of  .ooUhnatian  (that  which  peases  through  the  ocntm  of 
aU  tbsUflsas)  may  romaia  pacallelto  thehoriaon,  any  num- 
ber of  aulcli  lewl-points  will  be  determined,  if,  bein^  at  equal 
diatances  from  the  said  axia.,they  ace  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  oollimatioo  prmhiced.  The  Instrument  alluded  to 
is  called  a  spbit>lev<sl  [Sfuit  Lnvai.;  Theoholite};  and 
by  certain  Mljusthig  screwa  Ch«  line  of  collimation,  or  optioal 
axis  of  its  telescopy  is  capable  of  being  brought  into  the 
position  above  mentioned^  which  is  iodioited  by  a  bubble  ef 
air  remaining, during  a  complete  revolution  of  the  tdeaoope. 
•n  tbe  middle  of  the  tube  containing  the  water  or  apuit. 

The  instrttdaeiit  ia  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing tbe  rcJstive  be^hts  of  points  on  the  grmunl  in  eitherof 
the  Avowing  ways,  the  first  of  which  is  the  moat  simple, 
and  is  frequently  adopted.  Choice  is  made  of  any  conveni- 
ent atatimia.  A,  B.  &c,  on  the  line  of  opmatian,  and  the 
distanees  between  then  are  dMermined  either  by  actual 
vlmsasufenent  'or,  by  conpiutations  founded  on  the  dsta 
aSardnd  by  a  previous  survey  of  the  ground.  The  instro' 
mant  is  than  OBt  up- at  w  ncaa  the  imUe-ef  internl 
bakwean.  msy  two  such  points  in  suoeeaaion.  When  tba 
teleaoopo  Uius  placed,  aa  atn,  has  been  rendered  bwizontal 
by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws,  an  aasistant  at  each  of 
tbe  stations  A  and  B,  holding  what  ia  called  a  station  staff 
in  a  vertical  poution,  -moves  a  vane  or  index  along  the  staff, 
upwards  or  aowawsrda,  aocording  to  the  directiona  of  the 
observer  st  tbe  teleaoope,  till  it  appeara  to  ooinetde  with  tbe 
intersection  of  two  wirea  in  the  teleacope,  that  intersection 
having,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument,  been  made  to 
ooMicide  with  the  optical  axia,  oc  lino  of  oolhmation 
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The  points  thus  dotei-ininud  oathe  staves  are  kproscntetl 
liy  tn  and  n ;  and,  from  what  has  been  said,  tlicsc  are  Icvcl- 
points.  or  poibts  oquatly  diuaut  feim  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  Tbei«foni  th«  heights  Am  itiA  Bn  oeing  read  on 
(ha  graduated  stavea^  the  difference  between  thorn  vilt 
give  The  relative  heights  of  the  ground  at  A  and  fit  that 
puint,  of  course,  being  the  highest  at  trhich  the  distance 
of  tiie  vane  ftvm  the  ground  Is  the  least.  A  sftuilar  process 
in  repeated  vtth  respect  to  the  points  tl  and  C,  the  instru- 
tnent being  placed  at  b,  midway  between  them;  and  the 
operation  li  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  line  on  which 
tho  profile  is  required.  It  1^  customary  to  insert  the  heights 
Bf»,  Cy,  &c.,  in  a  column  headed  Pbre  sighUt  in  a  sort  of 
fleld-took,  and  the  heights  Am,  Bp,  &c.,  in  a  collateral 
tolumn  headed  Back-stghit.  The  difference  between  the 
sums  of  the  numbers  in  these  two  columns  will  be  equal  to 
the  height  of  one  extremity  of  the  line  above  the  other. 

But  It  ift  very  generally  the  practice,  with  the  view  of 
diminishing  the  risk  of  error  arising  from  the  imperfretion 
0^  the  instrument,  to  execute  a  sort  of  double  letclting. 
This  consists  in  placing  the  spirit-level  successively  at  eacb 
of  tho  two  stations,  as  T  and  Z,  end  having,  by  the  screws, 
adjusted  the  telestope  as  bcfoi%,  let  ^rlw  the  horizontal 
line  at  Y,  and  u>  x  that  at  Z ;  then,  the  heights  Z  c  and  Y  x 
being  obtained  by  means  of  the  Staff  set  up  successively  at 
each  opposite  st&tionrit  may  be  easily  proved  that  half  the 
diflference  between  them  will  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
ground  at  ono  pdint,  ^  Y,  abo\'e  that  at  the  other.  This  is 
however  strictly  correct  only  when  the  starves  at  Y  and  Z 
are  considered  as  parallel  to  one  another;  but  tfa«  errot 
arising  trora  their  being  in  the  direeltttn  of  the  earths  radii 
is  quite  Insfanslbte  in  any  of  tlie  ordinary  operations  of  th^ 
nature. 

In  using  dither  of  thesb  itiethods  thercftre  nd  coirection 
<Jt)  account  of  the  earth's  curvature  is  necessary ;  but  when, 
from  any  circumstances,  the  spirit-level  cannot  be  placed 
nearly  mid-way  iet^teaiJ  every  two  stations,  and  particularly 
fllicti  it  ctth  be  placed  only  at  one  Itation,  as  Y,  the  differ- 
ence between  thft  height  Z  c  Of  the  visual  ray  it  one  station, 
and  Y  t,  the  height  of  the  instrument  at  the  other,  will  not, 
on  bceount  of  the  earth*!!  curvature,  he  the  eor^wt  relative 
heights  of  the  ground  at  the  two  atatidna.  Tt/t,  let  Y  £  be 
an  arc  of  (he  earUi's  surface,  tupposed  to  he  apheiieal ;  let 
also  Y  (,  !S  v  be  in  the  direction  of  Its  radii,  and  let  Y  v  he 
.  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  Y:  then  tv  being  parallel  to  Yy, 
the  otflferenco  between  Z  v  and  Y  (,  or  vy  (which  may  be 
considered  as  eqtial  to  YO.wiU  be  Zy,  the  apparent  height 
of  Y  abov6  Z ;  whereas  the  true  height  should  be  Z  r 
Now,  from  the  known  magnitude  of  the  earth,  the  distance 
p  X,  b^tWeoh  the  tangent  Yjr  and  the  arc,  can  easily  be 
computed  when  Y  a  or  Y  Z  la  of  any  given  length.  If 
this  length  is  equal  to  lOO  yards,  we  shall  have  ye  =  o-0£ 
tnclled.  Consequehtty,  in  a  series  of  operations  carried  on 
fh  the  manner  ihtrve  described,  with  station  lines  riot  ex- 
tieMtng  100  yards  in  length,  the  error  in  the  relative  heights 
at  thd  ehd  of  on^  mile  would  be  little  more  than  one-third 
<>f  an  inch. 

OH  ascending  or  descending  a  steep  hill,  no  other  method 
rail  be  adopted  than  that  of  placing  the  ihstrument  at  one 
extremity  of  the  station-line  and  the  staff  at  the  othfcr ;  but 
a<i  these  lines  are  then  necessarily  very  short,  the  deviation 
above  mentioned  need  not  be  regarded. 

In  the  determination,  on  uneven  ground,  of  the  length  of 
a  base- line  for  the  trigonometrical  aUrvOT  of  k  <t6untry,  (he 
relative  heights  of  the  groorid,  u  at  A,  B,  C,  flfcfe.,  when  hiund 
tts  above,  serve  fb^  th«  reduetlbn  of  the  tnea^iirM  hypothe- 
nusal  lines  AB;  BO,  8cc^  to  the  eorfc9f)ofiding  htn^otital  lines 
mhtpq,  &e. ;  these  being  eonlparalively  ehott  tte  thtm 
considered  as  citvulAr  arcs,  and  efch  is  Mpofaftjly  redutsed 
toatiatreof  th.e  earth's  aurftce  at  theletel  of  the  ndlghbour- 

fng  Kos  by  subtracting  Ihnn  it  the  terra  A^,  which  is 

found  from  the  proportion  between  the  tircft  and  radii  in 
the  Bimilar  sectors.  Here  A  ia  the  horisontal  IIiw  fit  an) 
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as  rt  « ;  r  Ik  the  radius  cf  the  earth**  curvature  at  the  lerel 
of  the  Fca,  and  k  is  the  height  of  the  grounfl  kt  A,B,  &c., 
above  that  level. 

The  prollle  of  tbtf  grbifffd  fc  tfsnally  expressed  on  papefi 
in  noKtons  of  any  convenient  lengto,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  engineer  to  detertnhie  the  depths  of  his  exca- 
vations, or  tlie  heights  of  the  nassei  of  earth  to  be  raised, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  execute  a  canal  or  road.  A  right 
line  being  drawn  to  represent  one  parallel  to  the  borizun, 
and  passing  through  the  highest  or  the  lowest  oolttt  of  the 
natural  ground ;  the  heights  or  depressiens  of  toe  remark- 
able points,  as  A,  B,  fto.,  with  respect  to  sucfal  ine,  are  ol>- 
tainea  by  additions  or  sobtrkotions  ftom  the  numbers  m 
the  fteW-book,  and  are,  by  a  proper  «eale,«et  out  from  that 
line  on  others  drawn  p»pendlcuiaily  to  it  at  iniervtds  equal 
to  the  horisontal  distances  between  the  same  pointo.  The 
series  of  point*  thus  obtained,  being  joined  hf  hand  or 
otherwise,  give  the  Qgure  of  the  requiiu  vertieai  ttd^n  of 
the  ground.  In  getieral,  for  the  sake  of  distlnetaess,  tlie 
teale  hj  which  the  heights  ate  sat  ottt  Is  greater  than  that 
of  the  hortMmtd  distaneea  between  the  peintt. 

When  the  difierence  of  letel  only  between  two  places  is 
required,  a  reetiliuear  diieollon  from  one  to  Ae  other  is  not 
neeenariljr  that  in  whieh  it  it  Haoaf  «nnenimt  to  perlorna 
the  operation :  a  cireQitous  route  is  preRirable  when  it  m«- 
sents  fcwer  impediments  fton  weoda  or  marshes  ttr  mhmn 
the  inequalities  of  the  gmtmd  are  of  lees  magnitude. 

Among  the  operations  of  lervelling.  whloh,  vitfaia  •  fcw 
yearsj  have  been  Mrlbrmed  mi  an  exteneive  eeaf^  may  lie 
mentioned  the  serias^  levels  takes  amea  Aelands  between 
ibeBlaek  and  the  Oospiu  sees;  and  hitveentfie  latter  nDd 
the  lake  Aral,  for  the  pnnoae  of  determining  tbe  relntivs 
hai|;ht8  of  those  waters  i  the  series  whioh,  daring  the  expe- 
dition of  CoImoI  Ghesney,  were  token  from  Ishaoderdn  on 
the  Mediterranean  to  feehjtk  on  the  Xnphrates;  and 
near  the  Persian  Chilf,  between  the  latter  river  and  lite 
Tigris.  To  ifaeee  may  be  added  the  extensive  lines  levelled 
in  BnglAnd  and  en  the  Continent  fbr  the  several  railway* 
wUeb  have  been  exeeotad  Or  ere  in  protneas ;  andlbeim- 
IwrtMrt  work  now  being  carried  on,  vnder  the  aaipieea  ot 
tbe  Britbli  Aesoeiation,  in  order  to  determine  the  dinetenee 
hetweenthelevelaofUiewaAenin  Ihe  Sngllili  and  BriM<d 
ehannels. 

I.BVBN,  LOOR.  nCiMtote-mfe&} 

LEVER  <fAKtre,  to  lift  us),  tbe  name  of  a  Common  me- 
ehanical  instranient,  oeniiBnng  of  a  simple  bar  of  wood  ur 
metal,  by  fixing  one  point  of  wkioh,  called  the  nilcrum,  « 
pressure  at  the  end  mere  diatant  Itom  the  fulcrum  ia  mad« 
to  counterbalance  a  larger  preasun  at  tbe  nearer  end ;  if 
both  ends  be  e^idly  disunt  ftom  the  ftdarm,  e^nal  pres- 
sarea  ore  made  to  belanoe  eaeh  other. 

The  leVer,  considered  as  a  machine,  vcndd  roquira  no 
ftirtfaer  notice  than  e  refbrenoetothe  article  Fowbr  for  tli« 
otnrestimi  of  s  mistoke  inddoBt  to  the  conception  of  this 
and  other  maohinea.  But  aa  one  of  the  ftindaaental  ptin* 
elples  of  inedMuiies  reeeraeatts  moat  iimple  fbrm  in  its  np- 

Slicatlon  to  tbe  «ommon  levm.  tUs  iooframfent  aamraea  a 
bgree  ef  tibeonlieal  inrportMiee  whi^  will  jna^fr  aotne 
discussion  of  tbe  snl^eot:  and  the  ftinci|rte  of  the  lever> 
whioh  is  often  flonAronded  with  the  lover  itself,  niual  be 
plained.  Thus  when  it  is  said  in  popular  writings  on  m«- 
ohanics  that  all  machines  are  redueibleto  the  lever  and  the 
inclined  plane  (an  asamnfttioh  of  a  atartling  oharaoier  if  ve 
consider,  ft*  instance,  the  works  of  a  common  wolob)  it  is 
meant  that  every  mode  of  CDmmunicating  or  relieving  pree* 
sure  Is  explicable  upon  the  principle  of  one  or  other  of  tboee 
moehines. 

The  flrrt  explanation  of  the  lever  was  given  by  Aschi- 
vsnxs,  and  that  in  so  simple  a  manner,  that  while  his 
metiwd  has  alwa)^  been  tbe  IMst  for  a  popular  view  of  the 
snbjcnt.  It  has  never  been  anrpassod,  or  even  eclaalled,  in 
rigor  or  purity,  considered  as  a  foundation  for  the  seienee  of 
Statics. 

It  assumes  two  principles :  flrSlly,  that  when  a  svstem  is 
in  eriuiltbrium,  the  state    ms(  will  noMve  disturii^  if  mUIh 
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tionid  presswrps.  sncb  as  compprisate  eficlf  otber,  and  wofil^ 
by  tbsmselves  |iroduce  no'tpqlign,  be  inlFQcluc^d  or  re- 
iDuved;  secondly,  that  when  a  weight  is  made  to  r^t  by 
beiqg  ^^faa)led  to  an  inimoveabte  point  (aay  it  ta  suspended 
by  a  string),  the  pQint  or  mvot  pf  suspension  undei^oes  a 
pressure  equal  to  tbe  weignt  of  tli^  system,  whatever  may 
be  the  foria  of  th»t  sjstem.  or  the  dispositigns  of  its  parts, 
^tfory  fciencq  be  &uqd£d  upoit  some  ftsiotnatic  as- 
sumpfioi);  and  perbaps  therein  nonp  which  is  better  en- 
titled to  prefereniv  tlwn  the  fact  that  a  givep  weigltf,  say  a 
pouQd.  suspended  by  ^  )}trjng,  Qxerts  tlte  saiiie  pressure  on 
tfie  stting  whslever  its  sqape  may  be ;  namely,  ^  prpssurp 
equal  to  tbe  neiglfA  of  l^e  body.  .  This  being  ptetftised,  4 


(7Ui.crical  «r  prisnBHe  bn  oP  UBiftrm  matoilal  viH  nsesp* 

sarily  rest  if  a  pivot  be  passed  through  its  niMle  ssction  *l 
A :  since  there  is  no  reason  why  it  sheidd  prspoademte  on 
either  side^  Divid*  the  bar  into  ttro  parts,  B O  and  OH,  at 
which  K  and  L  are  the  fiddle  points.  At  K  and  L  suspend 
iraights  equal  to  tiieveightsef  B6  and  CD}  but  at  the 
same  time  apply  counterpoises  of  equal  weight  utiog:  over 
fixed  puIKes  O  and  H :  so  that  the  new  fortes  beiuf  such 
that  eaeh  pair  would  be  in  equilibriunii  they  vill  not  afnefr  the 
equilibrium  already  established  by  meansof  the  equality  of 
the  i>arts  of  the  bar  en'each  side  of  A.  Nov,  eauilibnum 
«cialing,  ve  are  at  liberty  to  remove  any  Ibroes  vniah  equi- 
librate eadi  other,  moh  as  are  tin  uppor  V  and  tt»  v>^t 
ofBC;  sudiidso  as  am  tte  upper  Wand  die  weight  ef  CD. 
For  B  C  if  deti)elted,  would  exert  en  the  itring;  whleh  goes 
orer  the  nnlley  6  a  presmire  neitiier  more  nor  Iabb  than  its 
own  weight  (which  is  V) ;  snd  C  O,  if  detached  from  the 

S'vot  and  from  BO,  would  exert  on  tho'String  of  the  pulley 
a  pressnre  equal  to  its  own  weighs  or  to  W.  But  when 
these  pairs  are  remomd,  tliere  remain  only  the  lower  weights 
V  and  W ;  the  substance  and  rigidity  of  the  lever  bemg 
retained  to  connect  them,  though  its  weight  is  Eemoved  oS 
counterptrisad.  And  Kl^  being  the  sum  of  the  hidveec^ 
the  parts,  is  equal  to  half  of  the  whole  length,  or  to  B  A: 
lake  away  the  eommon  part  A  IC'and  there  remato  B  K, 
equal  to  A  U  or  K  0  equal  to  A  L;  also  A  K  is  equal  to 
C  L.  Also  Via  to  W  in  the  proportion  of  BC  to  CU  or  of 
KG  to  GL,  orof  ALto  AK;  that  is,  the  weights  V  and 
W  balance  each  other  when  t^bj  are  iuvenely  as  tbair  die* 
tanees  from  the  fUlerum  A. 

It  only  remains  to  show  that  no  other  weight  except  V,  vea- 
portioned  to  W  as  above,  will  oounterbalaneaW.  If  possible^ 
let  another  weight,  V,  produce  this  effaot  when  tppUod  at 
K  ;  and  upwards,  by  means  of  the  pulleys  H  and  6,  spp|y 
pressu  res  equal  to  W  an^  T',  the  old  weighto  V  and  W 
remainipg  as  before.  Then  there  are  two  systems  which 
h^ng  separatdy  in  eouilibrium  are  sowhui  existing  in  con- 
nexion. But  the  under  aiid  upper  W  balanee  elton  other  i 
remove  them,  and  there  remain  turo  une^l  preswures,  V 
and  y,  which,  neting  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same 
point  K.  balanee  ead)  other :  a  manifest  ahsuvA^  Con* 
sequently.  no  other  weight  eze^V  can  bduieeW  when 
placed  at  K. 

The  most  simple  '>ray  in  whiflh  the  preeediag  result  ean 
be  stated  is  as  follows:  wheqV  placed  at  K  bahuoasW 
^soed  at  I4  about  the  pivot  A,  the  number  of  pMtfiiit  in  V 


ffinUipUfsd  hf  th?  number  pf  feet  in%A  giv^s  the  ^  am? 
product  as  the  number  (}f  pounds  in  W  piiqltiplied  by  the 
number  of  feet  in  A^^;  ^ny  otbfir  units  of  weight  and 
length  will  dn  equally  well,  if  oq^  the  same  be  us^d  in 
both).  The  product  of  a  pressure  and  tbe  perpendicular  let 
i^ll  upon  its  directiojt  from  a  fixed  pivot  or  fulcrum  is 
■QQettme^  called  (he  otoofinti  MiaetitqM  jhe  teverage,  of 


As  tho  pressure  on  the  pivot  A  is  the  sum  of  the  weights 
y  and"W,  if  the  lever  were  suspended  at  A,  by  a  stiing 
passing  over  a  pulley,  a  counterroise  might  be  applied  in 
the  shape  of  a  weight  equ^l  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  V 
and  W.  But  when  a  system  is  at  rest,  the  equilibi-ium  is 
not  disturbed  by  making  any  point  an  initnovpable  pivot, 
and  taking  away  any  weight  which  may  be  there,  leaving 
its  place  to  be  supplied  by  the  reaction  oflbe  mvol.  If  then 
tFere  to  makefe  a pivo^^  wei^ts cquql (0  Wand V+W, 
acting  downwards  and  upwards  at  L  and  A.  would  eouDtei^ 
baHncQ  one  another,  and  since  VxlC  A='WxL A,'  add 
K  4  IP  both  sides,  and  We  have  (V+VO'K  A= W  X  Kli. 

Il)  English  trejitibes  on  mechanics,  it  is  customary  to  cal( 
qne  of  the  pressures  which  balance  on  ^  lever,  the  power, 
snd  the  btjier  the  weight  Levers  are  thus  di&tingutsnedas 


illfl-eifd  of  tl)e  17th  and 'beginning  of  the  iSth  centuries,' (or 
whopp  I*urqeil  wrote  most  of  his  base  songs.  |Te  was  in 
n^ucli  r^uest  it)  4II  convivial  uarties,  and  as  he  possessed  a 
talent  fof  lyrical  poetry  its  well  as  fhr  musical  composition, 
several  of  (hf;  songs  ^  which  he  delighted  his  audiences 
where  wholly  the 'offspring  of  ^jis  own  genius.  Aqibng  these 
Dr.  Burney  mpntiqns  'Ghosts  of  ever^  occupation,''' which 
he  had  heapjl  performed  \fy  the  hwd  himself.  But  we  in- 
troduce his  name  l)ere  clu^ffy  on  account  of  his  having  set 
the'miisic  to  Gay's  'Black-eye^  Susan,'  an  Air' whipb,  for 
tenderness,  beauty,  and  fitness,  has  few  rivals,  and  is  one  of 
the  many  th^t  prove,  to  every  candid  niind,  the  Englisb 
tplent  for  musip.  though  i^  is  generally  denied  by  foroicher^ 
whose  opinjon  on  t^ie  su^ectnohg  has  beeu/and'cqnunues 
tp  be,  adopted  by  what  Is  called  the  iashionable  Vorld  in 
tjii^  country..  During  his  lifb,  Leveridge  published 'Mketal 
of  his  songs,  iii  two  ^vo.  volumes;  and, though  far  ftora 
abstetpiouStli?  ^aobed  the  adranceq  age  of  88  years,  dying 
iri  17S3.    ,  ^ 

LEV YN|)  oiicurs  crystallized ;  pfhnaiy  form  at)  acute 
rhomboid;  cleavage  parallel  to  ite  ^Is-nes.  Fracture' con- 
^pidftU  Hardl^es^  4'P-  Scratches  i;arbqnate  of  lipie. 
Colour  and  \treak  wjiit^-  l-ustre  vitreous.  TranslucenL 
Spectre  gravity  2*15.  "When  heated,  yields  water  and  be- 
comes opaque;  swells  up  when  heated  in  charcoal;  with 
phosphoric  salt  gives  a  transparent  globule,  v^ich  contains 
a  nucleus  of  silica,  and  becomes  opaque  op  cooking.  It  ia 
suiipected  to  be  merejy  a  variety  of  c^iabo^^  'It  19  foifu^  in 
Ireknd,  Faroe,  and  some  othe>  nl^ce^. 

Analysis  Vy  Berzeliu^:— 

Silioa.        t  •     '  • 

AlunUaa  ■        .         . . 
Lime  .  ,  , 

(Ma 
Potaab 
MaguiMia 
WatBT 

LEWES,  a  inarket-town  and  parliamentaiy  borough  in 
the  hundred  of  Lewes  and  county  of  Sussex,  of  whiel^  it  is 
considered  ^  be  the  capital,  is  4^  miles  6outh-by:east  from' 
London.  It  15  situated  partly  bn  the  level  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  but  the  greater  part  of  tne  towp  is  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  river,  and  on  one  of  the  elevated  masses  of  chatk 
which  compose  l^e  South  Downs.  The  to^vn  is  of  Saxoij 
origin,  nad  ^cqiured  its  present  name  some  centuries 
prior  tq  the  Norman  conquest.  According  to  Camden, 
'  Lewes'*  i^'  d^yed  Qrppi  f.esw^,  ^  Saxon  word  denoting 
Qastiirea. 

The  streets  are  well  built,  |paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
Tbe  priticinal  public  liuildings  are'  the  churcties,  the  assi^- 
ha'Il,  and  tl)^  (lous^  of  corrcpfion.  Tlie  last  was  erected  in 
1/03.  and  enlarged  in  1817.  i\  is  built  on  the  pftm  sug- 
gested u-y  Mr.  Rpward.  au^  contajps  bjitween  seventy  and 
eighty  capacious  cells,  of  p'nicli  flfloen  are  solitary.  The 
assize-h^ll  v'^a  ejected  in  ISP,  at  an  cxpensb  of  13,090/. 
Itis  fept  lo^g  and  about  the  same  in  widrh,  and  com* 
prises  a  pouncif  chambpr.  the  civil  and  criminal  courts 
rpcoifd'-rooms.  and  oilier  ponvenient  apartments. 

Lewes  is  not  incorporated.  The  ^lanagero^nt  of  the 
affairs  of  fhe  borovgh  entrusted  to  two  constobles  an^ 
tvo  heB4W»Qugh4f  vltQ  4ra  fleeted  ammftlf  Ik  lae^*-'" 
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gesuH.  and  vbo  are  subject  to  the  jurladiction  of  tbe  couat? 
raagtatrates.  The  summer  and  winter  assizes  are  held 
hero,  and  likewise  the  ^nernl  quarter-seiuions  for  tbe 
eastern  division  of  the  ahire.  Tbe  borough  Lai  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  contitiaously  from  (he  reign 
of  Edward  I.  The  trade  in  wool  was.  formerly  exteoKve; 
but  it  is  said  to  bare  declined,  and  Krain  and  milC  sheep 
aad  cattle,  are  now  the  principal  artklaa  of  tiraffle.  The 
maritime  Inde  of  the  town  is  earned  ou  through  Newhaven 
at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Oase,  about  eight  miles  oelow  Lewes. 
Hie  bira  for  cattle  are  held  May  8  and  the  beginnina;  of 
June;  those  for  sheep  on  Sept.  21  and  Octobers.  The 
arerage  number  of  sheep  sold  snnually  at  these  &irs  is 
estimated  to  exceed  100,000.  The  ecdesiastical  livings  are 
four  rectories  in  the  diocese  of  Ghicbester,  and  of  the  re- 
spective net  annual  values  of  iWL,  350/.,  llfi/,  and  190/. 
Tlte  last  two  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  oroirn.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  in  1831  wis  8592. 

Hie  free  grammar-aohool  of  liswes  and  Bouthorer  was 
or^inally  fnmded  And  endowed  Iw  Agnoa  Horiey  in  1012. 
There  are  usinUy  twelve  fi«e  scholua,  children  of  the  bur- 
gesses  of  Lewes,  who  receive  gratuitous  instmctioo  in  the 
uasaicsi  writing,  arithmetic,  &&,  and  are  pr^red  for 
enteriDjt  the  unirmities.  There  is  also  an  exhibition, 
founded  by  George  Steers  in  the  year  1 800,  for  the  children 
of  the  inhabitants,  at  either  ctf  the  univenities.  It  is  tenable 
dorina;  fbur  fears,  and  in  1819  amounted  to  5&L  The 
achuot-bouse  is  a  large  and  convenient  building,  and  in 
good  repair.  The  master  resides  in  the  school-house,  and 
leoeives  fk-om  the  funds  of  the  chari^  about  90/.  annually. 
During  aeveral  nara  preceding  1819  the  ftee  sdiolars  had 
been  presented  by  Lords  Cliiohester  and  Hampden.  The 
castle^ i^ibb  stands  upon  a  cUK  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  William  tbe  Conqueror.  Lai^  quan- 
tities of  Roman  coin  have  been  found  hem  at  diflerent 
times,  which  renders  it  probable  thai  Lewes  was  once  a 
Roman  station ;  but  for  an  aeeount  of  the  alltiquitie^ 
which  are  numerous,  both  in  the  town  and  suhurM,  the 
readiff  is  referred  to  Lee's '  HistM7  of  Lewes  and  Brigbt- 
belmstone,*  1795. 

(Firtt  Report  qf  the  Conmistionert  on  iht  Education  of 
the  Ihor,  1819 ;  Boundary  Seportt;  Lee's  Hutorjft  &c.} 

LEWIS.  Kings  of  France.  [Louis.] 

LEWIS.  rRosf  aHiKi.l 

LEWISHAM.  [Kent.I 

LEX.  [Law.] 

LEX  M£RCAT0'RI.4,  or  LAW-MERCHANT,  in  a 
general  sense,  denotes  that  body  of  tbe  usages  and  cus- 
toms of  merchants  which,  having  been  adopted  into  the 
laws  of  most  countries,  and  particularly  of  maritime  states. 
tor  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  trade,  has  been 
termed  a  branch  of  tbe  Iaw  of  Nations.  (Blackstone's 
Commentarie*,  vol.iv.,  p.  67.)  In  this  general  sigiuflcetion 
of  the  term,  the  law-mrachant  is  at  the  present  day  ex- 
tmmely  unecrtain  and  indefinite^  as  difltrent  oountriea  nave 
adopted  diffarent  portions  of  i^  and  tbe  mercantile  usages 
and  customs  common  to  all  are  fbw  in  number.  Some 
centuries  ago  however,  when  the  transactions  of  eommeree 
vers  less  oomplicaled,  and  the  rules  by  which  they  were 

Kvemed  were  consequently  simple,  the  provisiotu  of  the 
X  Mercatoria  appear  to  have  been  better  understood  and 
ascertained.  Thus  we  find  the  law-merchant  IVequently 
referred  to  in  general  terms  by  our  earlier  English  statutes 
and  ciiorters  as  a  well<known  system,  and  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  law;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  stat.  27 
Sdw.  III..  1333,  it  is  decbred  '  that  all  morchanta  coming 
to  the  Staple  shall  be  ordered  according  to  the  law-merchant, 
and  not  according  to  the  eommon  law  of  the  land  ;*  and 
Ae  Charta  Mercatoria,  31  Bdw.  I.,  1304,  direeta  the  king's 
batliflb,  ministers,  bo.  *  to  do  speedy  jwtioe  to  merchants 
teeimdum  legem  Mereaioriatn.* 

Lord  Coke  mentions  the  low-merchant  as  one  of  tbe 
great  divisions  of  which  the  law  of  Etudand  is  composed 
(Co.  Litt;  1 1,  b.),  and  the  custom  of  merchants  is  said  to  be 
part  of  the  law  of  England  of  which  the  courts  are  to  take 
]udi<Aal  notice,  (yanheathv.  Turner,  Winch's  Reports, 
p.  24.)  Thia,  however  must  be  understood  to  apply  only  to 
general  customs,  as  tbe  rule  does  not  comprehend  particular 
or  local  usages  which  do  not  form  part  of  any  goieral 
ifvtem.  The  generality  of  the  expreaaiMi  has  caused  much 
]nisundeistandin&  and  merchants  in  this  eonntry  have 
lieen  often  led  to  conceive  team  it,  that  when  pnctiees  or 
inks  of  trade  have  become  eataUished  amongat  them  so  aa 


to  amount  to  '  customs*  in  the  common  meaning  of  tbe 
term,  they  form  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  This  miscon- 
ception has  frequently  led  to  improper  verdicts  of  juries  in 
mercantile  trials.  It  is  c^uite  clear  however  that  the  L» 
Mercatoria,  when  used  with  refhrence  to  English  law,  Uke 
the  Lex  et  Coosuetudo  Parliamenti.  vuawj  deaeribea  a 
general  head  or  divinon  of  tbe  ayatem.  Wh^  enatona  or 
rules  are  comprehended  under  mat  divirfon  muat  itwwa  t» 
matter  of  law  for  the  consideration  of  the  judcss;  and  it  ia 
said  by  Chief- Justice  Hobart,  in  the  case  mVanhetOh  v. 
Turner  above  cited,  that  if  th^  doubt  about  it,  they  may 
*  send  for  the  merchants  to  luiow  their  custom,  as  they  maty 
send  for  the  civilians  to  know  their  law.'  Theprineipl* 
seems  to  he  as  alluded  to  by  Lord  Hale  itt  a  case  in  Hardrea'a 
Seportt,  p.  486,  that  the  courts  are  bound  to  take  notac* 
of  ' the  general  law  of  merchants ;  but  that,  as  th^  cannot 
know  all  the  ctistoma  which  furm  part  of  that  law,  they 
may  inform  themielves  by  directing  aa  iasoe  or  nakiiv 
inquiry  in  some  less  formal  manner.  Hie  latter  mode  baa 
not  unfVequently  been  adopted  in  modtfn  timas,  and  crvi 
denoe  of  mercantile  eustoma  has  sonatimes  bean  Khren 
before  juries.  (1  Douglas's  Reporte,  pu  654;  I  BfngGwn's 
Report*,  p.  61.) 
LEXICON.  [DiCTioNAiiY.] 
LEXINGTON.  [Hassacbvibtts.] 
LEYBOURN.  WILUAU,  a  mathematician  of  tbe 
aeyenteenth  century.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknevn, 
but  Dr.  Huttcm  supposes  bis  death  to  have  happened  about 
the  year  1690.  He  was  originally  aprinter  in  Loadon.and 
published  several  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Foster,  the  Gve- 
sham  professor  of  astronomy.  Subsequently  he  baeama  ua 
author  himself  and  appears  to  hav^  attained  to  eenadev- 
able  eminenoe  as  a  |nw>tical  mathematician.  Amtrng  liia 
puhliahed  works  are :—' Arithmetic,'  1643;  'TheArC  of 
Numbering  with  Napier's  Bones,'  1667  ;  *  Complete  Sur- 
veyor,' 1653;  '  Oeomelrieal  Exeroiaes,'  1669;  *  Alt  of 
Dulling,*  ^687;  '  Mathematical  Recreations,'  1694;  '  Paik- 
arithmuogia,  or  Trader's  Guide,*  1693;  'Cursus  Matbeom- 
ticus,*  comprisi^  Ariibmetie,  Geometry,  Cosnwgtap^, 
Astronomy.  Navigation,  and  Trigoaotttetty,  iiL>  1698.  H« 
also  edited  tbe  works  of  Gunt». 

(ChalmerB*sfita^r(^Aw»/Z)iet;  Granger's  Btur.  JSKtf. ; 
Wau*s  BibUotAeea  Brit.) 

LEYCESTS'RIA.  a  genus  of  plants  ef  the  natural 
(kmily  of  Rubiacev,  named  after  tho  late  W.  Leyosster, 
Esq.,  of  tbe  Benf|;al  Civil  Service,  who  paid  much  atteution 
to  horticulture  in  India.  Tbe  genuseonatstaof  onlyasmgle 
species  L.  /ormota,  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at 
elevations  of  from  6000  to  7000  and  8000  foot,  in  Nepal  and 
Sirmore,  where  it  grows  among  oaks  end  pines,  and  is 
therefore  well  suitM  to  the  climate  of  Eogtand,  where 
indeed  it  may  be  seen  growing  ia  great  Inxuritmce  in  some 
^rdeoB.  and  showing  Uiat  many  others  from  Uie  same 
situations  are  equally  suitable  to  this  climate,  which  is  iiot 
the  case  with  many  shrubby  mbiaoeons  plants.  It  §ana%  « 
large  and  very  showy  shrub  with  numerous  luxuriantnaooth 
and  inrlittdrio  fistulous  abMts  issuing  firam  Um  mo^  lAioli 
are  of  a  purplidi  colour.  Tbe  leaves  an  iqppaaiie^  orate- 
lanoeolate.  and  glaucous ;  the  flowers  udiita  with  a  tinge  of 
punde,  arranged  in  drooping  raoemes  whteh  are  ftimisbed 
with  colourea  foliooeous  oraetB. 

LEYDEN.  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in 
the  province  of  South  Holland,  in  52°9'30''N.  lat  and 
4"  29'  13"  £.  long.  It  is,  in  point  of  sis^  the  fourth  dtj 
in  the  kingdom  of  tbe  Netherlands,  and  its  poptdatton 
amounts  to  36,000.  Leyden  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  \erel 
part  of  tlie  country,  on  both  sides  of  a  branoh  of  the  Rtum^ 
and  traversed  bjr  many  broad  canals,  bordered  with  lKe% 
which,  intersecting  each  other,  divide  the  town  into  &tiy 
small  islands,  connected  togetfaer  by  14^  bridges,  ^me  of 
which  are  of  wood.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  rampart, 
partly  covered  with  turf  and  partly  fhced  with  -brick,  oo 
which  ore  fine  shady  walks;  and  outside  there  is  a  deep 
and  broad  moat,  with  eight  bridges  leading  to  so  many 
gates.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  the  princip^  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved.  That  in  which  tbe  town-ball  is 
situated  extends  nearly  across  the  city  tnta  east  to  west;  it 
is  almost  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  reofcoaed  one  of  the 
handsomest  streets  in  Eunqie.  The  houeea  are  mostly  of 
brick,  with  the  jnble^nds  to  the  streets,  as  usual  ia 
many  Dutdi  and  Oennan  citiea.  Among  the  pabUo  buil^ 
ings  the' moat  worthjr  ^  notice  are  the  town-hall,  a  magni- 
floent  ediflosroontaining  a  nloaUe  coUsetion  of  pafatings  : 
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St  Petw^s  chureh,  the  flnest  of  tba  HTeoteen  in  the  diy, 
K  la^e  and  haodwme  Gothic  building  which  contains  the 
saieaphmus  of  Boerbaave  and  the  monumenti  of  Peter 
Campar,  Mfwrnoann,  and  X<uzac,  who  last  their  lives  in  the 
exploBioo  in  .  1807.  An  ancient  castle  or  fort,  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  the  Romans,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and, 
rising  aboTe  the  highest  houses,  commands  an  extensive 
prospeot  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country.  The 
naKUoiae  now  Roman  Catholic  churoh,  the  eustom-hons^ 
mod  hospitals  likewise  deserve  notice.  The  manuikctures 
of  liDon  and  «o(dlsns  were  fonneilf  oelebrated,  and  the 
chief  soHiee  of  wealth,  to  the  inhabitants,  but  they  have 
greatly  dediDed.  It  is  howe^t  j^H  the  chief  seat  of  the 
woollen  tnanubctuies  and  of  the  wool  trade  of  Holland,  and 
has  an  annual  bir,  which  is  much  fhsquented.  There  are 
likewise  aatensiTe  manu&ctures  of  soap  and  indigo,  tan- 
neries fkmous  for  their  shamoy  leather  and  parchmeni^  salt- 
works, &0.  Printing,  especially  of  classical  books,  was  for- 
merly a  gnat  branch  of  trade,  but  is  much  reduced.  The 
most  rwuxkable  event  in  the  history  of  Leyden  is  the  siege 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1673,  which  it  suceessfiilly  retiutM, 
though  6000' of  ths  inhaltttants  perished  by  fkmine  and  pes- 
tilence. To  xemud  the  valour  of  the  citizens,  an  offer  was 
made  them,  either  of  an  e:^emption  from  taxes  fbr  a  certain 
number  of  years,  or  of  the  foundation  of  a  univetvi^.  They 
chose  the  latter.  It  was  founded  accordingly  in  1576.andhaa 
aaqDired  great  snd  deserved  reputation  throughout  Europe. 
It  bas  a  library  of  60,000  volumea  and  14,000  manuscript^  a 
valuable  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  a  museum  parti- 
cularly rich  in  Egyptiao  and  Etruscan  antiquities,  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history,  &a  &c.  The  numbra  of  students  is  now 
nearly  800.  l*hen  are  likewise  m&ay  Sne  private  himries 
and  mnsaunis,  and  various  learned  societies.  In  1 655,  4000 
oi  the  inhabitants  were  earned  off  by  the  plague ;  and  in 
1807  a  boot;  with  41^000  lbs.  of  gunpowder  on  board,  blew 
np^  and  dertnyed  a  1a^  portion  of  the  flnest  part  of  the 
city :  aeveral  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Leyden  was  the  birth-place  of  Heiosius,  Salmasins, 
Van  Swieten.  Paul  Rembrandt,  Peter  Muschenbroek, 
and  the  notutious  John  Boekolt  the  tailor,  wboiu  1534 
proclaimed  himself  chief  of  the  Baptists  and  king  of 
ICunster. 

LKYDEN  PHIAL.  rELSCTRiciTV.] 
LBYDRN.  LUCAS  VAN  (whose  mo^r  name  was  L. 
JaeobeX  called  by  the  Italians  Luca  d'Oltanda,  was  bom  at 
Leyden  in  1634.   He  was  taught  painlioK  by  bis  father, 
Hugh  Jacobs,  and  aOerwards  by  Cornelius  Sngelbrecht,  a 
scholar  of  Van  Byck.   He  was  remarkable  for  precocity  of 
talent,'ft>r  he  began  to  entprave  on  copper  when  only  nine 
years  of  ue^  aad  had  dtstioji^iitibed  himself  boih  as  a 
painter  andeiuTaver  long  befM-e  be  attained  the  age  of 
manhood.   *  With  fewer  foults  than  bis  contemporaries,' 
says  Fnseli,'  he  possessed  qualities  to  them  unknown,  more 
freshness  and  mellowness  of  colour,  more  aerial  perspective, 
and  eqaal  dexterity  in  oil,  distemper,  and  on  glass.  He 
delighted  in  subjects  of  extensive  composition,  though 
ignotant  of  light  and  shade  in  masses.   His  forms,  like 
those  of  AUwrt  Dnrer*  are  implicit  copies  of  the  model,  but 
with  less  variety  and  less  intell^nce^  lank,  meagre,  igno* 
ble.*  Other  critics  are  more  favourable  to  this  artist,  of 
whose  works  there  are  many  at  Leyden,  Amstadam,  Paris, 
Vienna,  Dresden,  Munich,  Florence,  &c.,  but  genuine 
undamaged  jHoturea  by  bim  are  venr  rare.   His  most  cele- 
brated work,  a  U^e  picture  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  is  in 
the  town-ball  of  Leyden.   His  drawings  are  highly  prized* 
and  almost  as  rare  as  bis  paintings.   His  fame  now  chiefly 
rastson  his  numerous  engravings,  which  are  equally  distin- 
Ruisked  by  diligent  execution  and  focility  of  touch.  He 
died  in  IdSSt  aged  thirty-nine  years. 

LSYI»N.  JOHN.  M  J>.,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tenbei;  177S,  at  Denholn,  a  vUlaga  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Teviot^  in  the  parish  of  Cavers  and  county  of  Roxburgh. 
Bis  parents*  who  were  engaged  in  forming,  gave  him  as 
good  an  education  as  their  means  allowed.  After  makitig 
gnat  prwress  in  his  studies  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  in 
1790,  with  the  view  of  studymg  for  the  church.  He  was 
highly  distinguished  at  eolhe*  by  his  diligence  and  attain- 
njents,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  languagea  In  1 798  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister 
in  the  Presbyterian  chureh:  hut  he  never  obtained  any 
popubrity  as  a  pccacber ;  and  finding  that  he  was  not  likdy 
tosueoeed  in  this  profession,  be  appUBd  hhoaelf  totbe  study 


of  medicine,  and  was  appointed  in  1 803  as  aMistant-migeiMl 

in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

In  1803  he  arrivod  at  Madras,  aiul  immediatdy  directed 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Eastern  languages.  lit 
addition  to  the  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  liiodustani 
languages,  be  made  himself  master  of  many  of  the  lan- 
guages spoken  in  the  Decoan,  and  obtained  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Malay  and  other  kindred  tongues.  Dur- 
ing his  residenee  in  India  he  waa  promoted  from  the  office 
of  surgeon  to  the  pr^wsorship  of  Hiodustaniia  Fort  Wil- 
liam college ;  and  shortly  afterwards  to  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  Twen^-four  Pargunnahs  of  O^cutta.  In  18U9  be 
waa  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Court  ol 
Requests  in  Calcutta;  and  in  the  following  year  to  the  still 
more  profitable  situation  of  assay- master  at  the  Calcutta 
Mint  He  accompanied  Lord  Minto  in  the  expedition 
against  Java  in  1811,  and  died  in  that  island  on  the  2btb 
of  August,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Leyden  did  not  pobUtb  much  upon  Eastern  lan- 
guages, but  what  he  has  written  bears  evidence  to  th« 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  His  treatise  *0n  the  languages 
and  litmtare  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Nations,'  published  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  *  Asiatic  Reseorchea,*  oontains  an 
invest^tion  of  the  wi^n  and  descent  oi  the  various  tribM 
that  inhabit  the  Malay  peninsula  and  islands,  and  a  com 
parison  of  their  languages  and  customs;  and  his  observation* 
'  On  the  Rosbenioh  Sect,'  publidied  in  the  eleventh  volume- 
of  the  '  Asiatic  Researches,*  gives  an  account  of  an  heretical 
sect  among  the  Athens,  wtiich  appears  to  have  arisen 
shortlv  before  the  aoceuon  of  Akbar.  His  translation  of 
the  'Malay  Annals'  was  pnhlished  after  bis  death,  by  his 
friend  Sir  Stamftnd  Raffles;  and  hu  MSS.  contained  many 
valuable  treatises  on  the  Eastern  languages,  translations 
from  Sanskrit,- Arabic,  and  Peruan  work%  aad  several  gram- 
mars of  dHforent  langnages,  particularly  one  of  the  Malay 
and  another  of  the  Praknt. 

Leyden  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  poetry,  and  published 
many  poems  at  various  times,  which  were  eolleeted  and  pub- 
liiihed  after  bis  death  by  the  Rev.  James  Morton,  under  the 
title  of  '  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Leyden,' 
Lnnd.,  1819.  '  He  also  oontriMited  sevwal  pieoes  to  Scott's 
'Minstrelsy  oftbe  Scottish  Bon]er;'and  edited  the'Complaint 
of  Scotland,'  an  antient  political  tract  in  the  Scottish  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  'Scottish  Descriptive  Poems.'-  He  was 
tlie  authw  of  '  A  Historical  and  Philosophical  Sketch  of 
the  Discoveries  uid  Settlements  of  the  Eur^mns  in 
Nmthem  and  Western  AfHca,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century;'  of  which  an  enlarged  edition  was  published  by 
Mr.  H.  Murray  in  1818. 

(Morton's  Memairtt/Dr.  Lm^g  Xj^a,  prafixed  to  the 
'  Poetical  Remains  of  the  lale  Dr.  J.  Leyden.'} 

LEYT.    fPHILIFPINK  Isi.AnD8.] 

LEYTON.  fEssEx.} 
L'HASSA  [Tibet.] 
L'HO'PITAL.  [H6PITAL.] 

Lt'ALIS,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  reptiles  nearly 
related  io  fHpet.   [Bipes,  vol.  iv.,  p.  417.1 
LIAMONE.   [Corsica.]  . 

LIAS,  in  geology,  the  name  of  a  series  of  argillaceous 
and  calcareous  stri^  forming  the  basis  of  the  oolitic  sys- 
tem. [Geology.]  The  term  was  originally  applied,  in 
the  south  of  England,  to  the  caloareous  heels  which  ore  at 
the  bottom  of  the  thick  argillaceous  deposits,  now  ranked 
in  the  '  lias  formation.*  The  Ume  burnt  from  the  lias  of 
Abertbaw,  Bath,  and  Borrow-on-Soar,  has  the  valuable 
property  of  letting  in  water.  (Smcaton,  in  his  AoBoant 
the  Eddyttont  LigMume.) 

LIBA'NIUS;  a  oelebrated  teacher  of  rhetoric^  was  bom 
at  Antioch  in  Syria,  a-ou  314,  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
fiunily.  After  pursuing  his  stadias  with  great  diligenoe  in 
his  natire  dty.  he  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  He  tau^t  Uic  arts  of  rhetoric  and.  ^tdaaalion 
at  Athens,  Constantmople,  and  Nicemedia,  in  succession; 
but  being  obliged  to  leave  these  places  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  of  rival  teachers  who  envied  his  sunerimr 
talents,  he  returned  in  354  to  Antioch,  where  he  cbieily 
resided  during  the  remaindn-  of  bis  lifo.  He  was  consi- 
dered the  most  emment rhetorician  of  his  age;  his  school 
was  frequented  by  numerous  pupils,  and  he  numbered 
among  his  dii^eiples  John  Chiysostom  and  Theodore  of 
UopBuestia.  The  emwror  Julian  was  a  great  admirer  of 
his  works ;  he  unitatcd  his  style  in  his  own  writings,  and 
after  his  accession  to  the  empire  fivmed  sn  intimate  friend- 
■  VoL.Xm.— 3N 
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ililp  vlih  the  rltetoriewn,  and  bestowed  upon  bUn  tbe  diEnitf 
or  quEBstor.  It  is  related  by  Eunapius  {De  Pit.  PkiloMp. 
et  Soph.,  p.  135)  tbat  one  of  the  emperon  (wobably  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great)  gare  him  the  honorary  ranV  of  pmftet  of 
the  prstorium,  but  that  it  was  declined  by  Lioanius  as 
a  less  iDuatrious  title  than  that  of  Sophist.  Libanlas  Tras 
ative  in  the  year  390;  slttce  he  mentions  in  h  letter  to 
^isoufl  {Bp.  866)  that  he  was  then  serenty-six  yean  of 
age. 

Libanius  was  a  pagan,  and  many  of  his  works  ftre  written 
in  defence  of  the  heathen  teli^n :  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
his  being  on  good  terms  with  St.  Basil.  [Basil.]  There  is 
a  curious  speech  of  his  still  extant  addrened  to  the  emperor 
Tbeodosius  respecting  the  heathen  temples,  which  has  been 
translated  into  Bngmh  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in  tbe  eighth  vo- 
lume of  his  '  Credibility  of  the  Goifpel  History.* 

Most  of  the  writings  of  Libanius  naTe  come  do#n  to  us ; 
they  are  chiefly  declamations  on  the  leading  events  of  Greek 
history,  and  are  chnracterized  by  Gibbon  as  *  tbe  vain  and 
idle  compositions  of  an  orator  who  cultivated  the  science  of 
words ;  the  productions  of  a  rocluse  student,  whose  tnind, 
regardless  of  his  contemporaries,  was  incessanttv  fixed  oh 
tlte  Tfojan  war  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth.'  His 
oratorical  works  and  moral  treatieet  were  published  by 
Morel,  2  vol*,  fbl.,  Pw.,  1608-27.  The  beet  edition  of  bis 
declamations  is  by  Reiske,  4  vols.  Svo.,  Leip.,  1791,  Tbe 
letters  of  Libanius,  which  amount  to  more  than  1600,  were 
published  by  Wolf,  fbl.,  Amst,  1738. 

Ll'BANllS.  [Syria.] 

LIBATION,  an  essential  part  of  sacrifice  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  consisted  in  the  offering  up  of  any 
liquid  to  the  gods,  usually  of  wine,  water,  or  raTik.  Liba- 
tions were  also  made  at  funerals.  (Pitisci  Lexicon  Antiq. 
Jtoman^  torn,  ii,  pp.  74,  79;  Gyrald.,  Syntag.  Deorum, 
].  xvlL) 

LIBAU.  [COTTRLAND.] 

LIBEL  is  a  malicious  defitmation,  expressed  either  in 
writing,  or  by  signs,  pictures,  &e.,  tending  either  to  blacken 
the  luemoty  of  one  who  is  dead,  or  the  ropatation  of  one 
who  is  alive,  and  thereby  exposing  him  to  piiblic  hatred, 
ftontempt,  or  ridicule.  (Hawk.  P.  C.) 

This  species  of  deflitmation  is  usually  termed  written 
tcandai,  and  ttom  the  considerations  that  the  offence  is 
committed  upon  greater  deliberation  than  the  mere  utter- 
ance of  words,  which  are  frequently  employed  hastily  and 
without  thought,  and  that  the  eOTect  of  a  writing  continues 
longer  and  is  propagated  farther  and  wider  than  verbal  de- 
fiunation.  it  is  generally  treated  as  a  more  serious  mode  of 
defomation  than  slander.  ^DBrAKATroN ;  Slandbr.] 

Whatever  written  words  tend  to  render  a  man  ridiculous 
or  to  lower  him  in  tbe  estifUBtion  of  the  world,  amount  to 
a  libel;  although  the  very  same  expressions,  if  spoken, 
would  not  have  been  slander  or  defamation  in  the  legal 
sense  of  those  words.  [Slander.]  To  complete  tbe  offence, 

fiublication  is  necessary,  that  is,  the  cobmunication  of  the 
ibel  to  some  person,  either  the  person  himself  who  is 
libelled  fx  any  other.  The  mere  writing  of  defamatory 
matter  without  publication  Is  not  an  offence  punishable  by 
law ;  but  if  a  libel  in  a  man's  handwriting'  is  Ibund,  the 
proof  is  thrown  upon  him  to  show  that  he  did  not  also 
publish  it 

There  are  two  modes  In  which  libellers  may  be  punished, 
by  indictment  and  by  action. 

Tbe  former  mode  is  for  the  public  offence,  for  every  libel 
has  a  tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  provoking  the 
person  libelled;  the  latter,  by  civil  action  on  the  case,  to 
recover  dunnages  by  the  parly  for  the  injury  caused  to  him 
by  tbe  libel. 

On  the  criminal  prosecution  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
whether  the  libel  be  true  or  fhlse,  inasmuch  as  it  equally 
tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  provocation,  not 
the  fklaehood,  ii  the  thing  to  be  punished;  and  therelbre 
tiie  deftndant  on  an  indictment  for  publishinff  a  libel  is  not 
allowed  to  allege  the  truth  of  It  by  way  of  justification. 
But  in  a  civil  action  the  libel  mnii  appear  to  be  thlge  as 
well  as  scandalous,  fur  the  defendant  may  justify  the  truth 
of  I  he  fads  and  show  that  the  plaihtil^  bas  received  no 
iniiiry  at  all. 

But  although  the  truth  of  a  libel  is  no  jusfificatian  in  a 
criminal  prosecution,  yet  it  so  far  considered  an  exlenu- 
ation  of  the  offtence,  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  wi  1 
not  grant  a  criminal  information  unless  the  prosecutor  by 
affi^TiC  distiactljr  and  cleaiiy  denies  the  truth  of  the 


matters  itnpnled  to  him,  except  th  thoee  easei  where  tha 
prosecutor  mides  abroad,  or  wnere  Ae  imputations  are  so 
general  and  indefinite  tbat  they  cannot  be  expretely  contra- 
dieted,  or  where  the  libel  is  a  charge  against  the  prosecutor 
for  language  held  by  him  in  narliament  And  it  lias 
been  said  that  a  ghand  jury  should  be  governed  by  the  like 
rule  In  finding  an  hldictment  for  the  ofibnce. 

A  bir  report  of  judicial  proceedings  does  not  amount  to 
a  libel,  but  a  publication  of  cx-parte  proceedings  before  a 
magistrate  may  be  punished  as  such. 

A  petition,  containing  scandalous  Matter,  presented  (o 
parliament  or  to  ft  eomitimee  of  eiUier  house,  and  legal  pro- 
ceedings of  atiy  Uhd, ,  however  seandrioue  tbe  words  used 
may  be,  do  not  amount  to  a  libel.  But  if  tbe  petition  were 
delifered  to  any  one  Hot  being  a  member  of  parliament,  or 
the  legal  proceeding  were  commenced  in  a  codrt  not  ha%'inf^ 
JutisdtetiDn  of  the  cause,  they  would  not  be  privileged! 
ConfidentiaT  cohimonication  reasonably  called  Ibr  by  the 
occasion,  as  charges  made  by  a  master  In  giving  the  cha- 
racter of  his  servant  to  a  party  inqoirins  after  it,  or  a 
warning  by  a  person  to  another  with  tfbomlie  is  connected 
ih  btisitiesfl  as  to  the  credit  or  character  of  a  third  parly 
■bout  to  deal  with  him,  are  considered  as  privit^d  com- 
munications, and  are  not  deemed  to  be  libds  unless  uialica 
be  proved,  or  the  etreumstanees  be  such  that  malice  may 
be  inferred  by  the  jury. 

After  some  controTorsy,  it  is  now  settled  that  the  juri', 
in  a  criminal  prosecution  for  libel,  must  find  not  only  tlie 
fkrt  of  publishing,  but  whether  the  matter  in  question  be 
a  libel  or  not  (32  Geo.  HI.,  c.  60);  but  in  a  civil  action  the 
question  whether  the  publication  is  or  is  not  a  libel  is  de- 
cided by  the  judge  or  court. 

The  punishment  in  a  criminal  prosecution  maybe  fine 
andimpristmment;  and  upon  a  second  conviction  for  pub- 
lishing a  blasphemous  and  seditious  libel,  the  court  may 
■entenee  theoflbnder  to  banishment  for  any  term  it  may 
think  fit  (1  Geo.  IT.,  c.  8.) 

The  law  of  libel  has  been  frequently  opmplained  of,  and 
with  some  appearance  of  reason,  particularly  that  part  of 
it  which  prevents  the  defendant  from  giving  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  libel  in  iustiflcation  when  stibjeoied  to  a  cri- 
minal prosecution.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion 
of  the  many  reasons  which  have  been  adduced  against  the 
rule.  Almost  the  only  reason,  if  reason  it  can  be  called, 
which  has  been  alleged  in  its  ftivour  is  the  one  already 
alluded  to,  that  the  libel,  whether  true  or  folse,  equally 
tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  or,  afl  it  has  been  somewhat 
whimsically  said,  the  bong  true  makei  the  libel  more 
likely  to  produce  a  breaohof  the  peace.  Lord  Mansfield 
indeed  from  the  bendi  has  add,  *  the  greater  the  (ruth,  tbe 
greater  the  Hbel.'  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  upon 
this  subject,  but  it  seems  qoestionable  whether  any  im- 
provement will  be  speedily  obtained. 
•  The  printer  of  a  libel  is  liable  toprasectttion  as  well  as 
(he  writer,  and  so  is  tlie  penon  who  sells  it,  eve&  thou^ 
ignorant  of  its  contents. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  that  by  the 
28th  section  of  the  38  Geo.  III.,  o.  78,  a  bill  of  discovery 
may  be  supported  against  the  editor  ut  a  newspaper  or 
other  person  conceroed  in  the  pubUeatioti  or  interested  in 
the  properQr  thereof,  to  oompel  a  diseloanre  of  the  name  of 
the  author  of  tbe  libel,  or  of  the  name  of  any  pnson  con- 
nected with  the  publication  i^inst  whom  the  purty  libelled 
may  think  proper  to  bring  an  action ;  and  such  a  bill  might 
also  be  maintained  ^[ainst  any  person  suspected  of  being 
the  author,  which  would  compel  him  to^iscover  on  oath 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  write  the  libel  in  qoestion. 

(Bl.  Com.;  Btarkie  end  Htdt  On  IdMf  Sdw..  N.  P. ; 
Bac.  Ahr.,  tit  'Libel.') 

Ll'BBR,  the  inner  bark  of  a  plant,  is  a  layer  const^stiiig 
of  woody  tissue,  cellular  substance,  and  vessels  of  the  lalux, 
formitig  a  compact  zone  immediately  applied  to  the  wood. 
The  woody  tissue  of  which  it  Is  eomposea  quickly  becomes 
thick-sided,  by  the  addition  of  internal  ligneous  strata,  the 
cohsequence  of  which  is,  tbat  such  tissue  in  this  part  it 
more  tough  than  elsewhere.  Hence  it  is  usually  from  ihe 
liber  that  are  extracted  the  fibres  employed  In  making  cor- 
dnge  or  linen-thread:  this  at  least  is  its  source  in  hemp, 
flax,  the  lime-tree,  the  lace-bark,  and  the  many  other  cxo- 
gens  which  furnish  thread ;  but  in  endogens,  which  have  no 
liber,  as  the  cocoa-nut,  it  is  the  ordinary  woody  bundles  of 
the  leaves,  stem,  and  husks  of  the  fruit  (Vom  which  tbe  fibre 
used  for  topes  i«  pncurod.  It  is  siud  that  eerlain  exogena 
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»ucb  as  "S/fauspemaMa,  luna  no  liber.  (Cinptoi  BendiUt 
T.  393.)  In  mhny  pluiti  a  new  layer  of  liber  ia  formed  an- 
nually, eontemperaneou^  with  a  new  layer  of  wood,  but 
this  18  Irjr  no  meana  universal;  on  tbe  contrary*  Ibe  oak 
and  the  elm  increase  their  liber  slowly  and  irregularly. 

It  is  asserted  Uiat  tbe  liber  serves  tor  tbe  downward 
channel  of  the  8ap,justes  the  alburnum  does  for  its  upward 
cuurse ;  but  this,  like  many  other  aasertiona  in  vegetable 
physiology,  requires  eonflrmatiod.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
fluids  descend  through  tbe  hark  of  trees  and  rise  through 
their  wood ;  but  whether  the  former  tikeg  plaoe  exclusively 
through  the  liber,  and  if  ^  whether  through  the  wood^- 
tissue.  the  latieiftwous  vessels,  or  the  cellular  substano^  is 
not  proved.  It  may  be  doubted  whither  the  whole  of  the 
meB(^fal»iun,  or  inner  oortical  teyer,  does  not  assist  in  this 
function. 

LIBEH  REGIS,  another  tenn  for  the  Vahr  Ecelena$- 
licus  of  the  S6th  Henry  Till. ;  the  book  containing  an 
account  of  (he  viduation  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  property 
of  England  and  y^ales,  in  the  state  in  which  it  ttood  on 
the  eve  of  the  Reformation.  By  an  act  of  tfae  S3rd  of 
Henry  VHI.,  the  payment  of  annates,  meaning  tbe  first- 
fruits  of  bishoprics  and  arohbishoprics,  with  all  sums  paid 
for  palls,  bulls,  and  the  like,  .at  the  eonseoration  of  every 
new  prelate,  were  restrained.  This  was  followed  by  an  act 
in  the  26tb  Henry  VUI->  the  payment  not  only  of  *firtt- 
ihiits  of  all  dignities,  benefices,  and  promotions  soiritus^* 
but  also  of  an  '  annual  pension  of  the  tenth  part  or  all  tbe 
possessions  of  the  church,  spiritual  and  temppral,  to  the 
king  and  his  heirs,'  as  supreme  beadsof  the  ofiBrch of  Eng- 
land. Tbe  Valor  Ecdesiastioiu  is.  the  return  which  the 
comtnissionerB  under  this  act  made  into,  the  exchequer. 
This  record  in  Aill,  except  certain  portion^  which  have  been 
lost,  was  published  under  the  onlers  of  the  oommisaioners 
upon  the  records  of  the  realm,  in  6  volumee  folio,  London. 
1810-1834.  An  abridgement  of  it  is  preserved  in  the 
Office  of  Fiiat-Fniils.  entitled  *  Liber  Valorum.-'  and  was 
the  foundation  of  the  *  libar  Regis,  vel  Thasaitrua  Bernm 
Eocloriastiearnni,'  1^  John  Bacon.  Esii..  reeelver  of  the 
first-fruils,  with  an  appendix,  &e..  4to«  LeniL.  1 78S.  This 
latter  work '  ^so  containa  aq  account  of  such  benefioea  as 
have  been  since  discharged  frpm  any  payment  to  the  above 
revenues,  oq  &ccom>t  of  the  smaflness  of  their  income. 
Queen  Anne,  as  aaact  of  njyal  bounty  to  the  church,  in 
the  second  jrear  of  her  reign,  B^ve  up  first-fruits  and  tenths 
as  a  source  of  revenue ;  not  pack  to  the  aand^  vhicli  had 
to  render  them ;  but  to  trustees  who  were  empowered  to  ad- 
minister them  for  the  bene^t  of  the  poorer  clergy.  This 
ff ift  of  the  queen  was  eon8rm«d  by  net  of  parliamepl,  2  iad 
3  Anne,  ch.  ii. 

LIBE'RIUS  was  elected     succeed  ^^idlos  L  in  the  see 
of  Rome.  A.D.  353.   Tbe  Semi-Arians  countenanced  by  the 
Emperor  Constautios  had  then  the  ascendant,  and  botn  the 
council  of  Aries.  a.d.  353,  and  tha^  of  Milan,  353,  condemned 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria.   As  Liberius,  together 
with  some  other  Western  bishops,  refused  to  subscribe  to 
this  condemnation,  he  was  arrested,  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
and  taken  to  Milan,  where  be  had  a  conference  with 
Constantiua.  The  questions  and  answers  in  this  conference 
are  still  extant  in  Constant's  '  Epistola  Rtmianorum  Ponti- 
ficum^'  The  conforenoe  terminated  in  a  sentence  from  the 
emperor  deposing  liberius  from  his  o0lce,  and  banishing 
him  to  Berosa  in  itfaoedonia.    The  emperor  caused  Felix, 
a  deacon  at  Rome,  to  be  consecrated  nishop.   A  petition 
Was  presented  to  the  emperor  by  the  principal  ladies  of 
Romo  in  fovour  of  Liberius,  but  it  was  not  till  358  that  Ia~ 
hetius  was  restored  to  his  see,  and  not  without  having  first 
approved  in  several  letters  of  the  deposition  of  Atfaauasius, 
and  subscribed  to  the  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  the 
court  party  at  the  council  of  Sirmium.   The  weakness  of 
Liberius  bad  a  mischievous  influence  upon  many  of  the 
Italian  bl^ps,  and  the  counm  of  Riipini  openly  coun- 
tenanced Arianism ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  asserted  by  some, 
that  Liberius  subscribed  the  Rimini  confession  of  faiih. 
He  ended  his  career  in  orthodoxy.  ai)d  died  in  36G.  He 
Was  succeeded  by  Damasus  |.   Lit>eriuq  is  said  to  have 
built  tbe  Basilica  on  the  Esquilipe  Mount,  which  bos  been 
called  Liberiaoa.  from  his  name,  and  is  now  known  hy  tbe 
name  of  Santa  |faria  Maggiore. 

LIBERTI'NUS.  In  the  Roman  polity  persons  were  di- 
vided, with  leapeet  to  status  or  condition,  into  freemen 
Gibert)  or  slaves  (servi).  Freemen  again  were  divided  into 
persoiu  yiha  vers  b^ni  in  a  slsto  of  freedom  (ingeuui),  aqd 


liberlini.  or  those  who  bad  been  maniunitted.  (Gaias 
i.,  10.  ice ;  and  compara  UoraGe,  Serm.,  i.  6 ;  v.  6. 21.)  A 
manumitted  slave  was  called  '  libeitus,'  that  is, '  liberius,* 
'  freed,'  with  reference  to  the  act  of  manumission,  snd  to 
his  master,  who,  by  manumitting  hiip,  became  bis  pair«i) 
(patronus):  he  was  called  1  Ubertinus '  with  reforeni  i!  i< 
the  class  to  which,  by  the  act  of  manumission,  he  belon^eu. 
It  is  sometimes  said  in  modem  works  that  tha  '  Ubertinus ' 
was  tbe  son  of  the  i  Ubertns  ;*  and  such,  aooordiug  to  Sue- 
tonius, was  the  meaning  of  the  term  *  libertinus '  in  the 
tima  of  the  censor  Appiua  Claudius,  and  for  soma  time 
after  (Claud.,  c.  24) ;  but  tfae  meaning  of  the  term  *  liber- 
tinps*  in  aftertimes  was-what  is  here  stated. 

A  manumttte^slave might  either  baeome  a  foil  Roman  oiti- 
len  or  aXatinus  [Litinuk  J  us],  or  be  mijgfat  obtain  no  higher 
privileges  than  the  class  called  Dediticii.  The  grounds  and 
oonditiohB  of  this  triple  distinction  are  fiilly  exi^ained  1^ 
Gains  .(i.,  12,  &o.).  The  three  modes  of  manumission,  by 
any  one  of  which  tbe  freedman  might  obtain  tb  e  rights  of  a 
Rtnnan  citizen,  were  the  '  vindicta.*  '  cenans.'  and  *'  testa-^ 
mentun.*  The  practice  of  manumitting  slaves  having 
become  very  common,  snd  being  productive  of  great  inoon* 
venienoei  various  provisions  in  restriotiim  of  the  power  were 
imposed  by  the  Lex  Aelia  Santia.  which  passed  in  the  lime 
of  Augustus.  By  this  lav.  if  a  person  mannmittsd  a  dave 
for  tha  purpose  m  defhuiding  his  ore^ton.  or  for  the  puf- 
pose  of  dattaeting  from  the  rights  of  his  patron,  tfae  manu- 
mission was  void.  By  the  LexFuria(Fuffa)Caninia,whk!h 
was  also  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  before  tbe 
Lex  Aelia  Santia.  a  man  eould  only  manumk.  fay  his  testSr 
ment  a  oartaib  proportion  of  his  slaves.  This  enactment,  of 
wholesome  tandenay  in  a  state  where  slavery  exists,  iras 
rcDMled  by  Justinian's  Legislation. 

Though  the  sons  of  *  lihertini'  were  ingenui,  it  appears 
from  numerous  passages  of  the  Roman  writers  that '  tliey 
were  not  nnfrequently  exposed  to  the  taunts  and  snesm 
these  who  could  boast  a  pure  descent  from  free-bora  an* 
Restore.  Horace  says  of  nimseli^  'Quem  rodunt  emnas 
Ubertino  patre  natum.*   (Ssrsi..  L,  6,  46.) 

When  we  consider  that  Roman  slaves  were  brought  from 
air  parts  of  tbe  world  and  were  often  manumitted.  Hot 
because  of  the  goodness  of  their  character,  hut  from  msnr 
and  insufficient  causes,  in  addition  to  mere  whim  and 
caprice,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  as  a  class,  the  *  libertini 
had  not  much  to  recommend  them. 

It  appears  from  the  definition  of  Gentilis,  as  given  or 
sanctioned  by  the  Fontifox  Scsvola  (Cic.,  Jbptc.,  6),  that  a 
*  libertinus'  oould  have  no  Geos;  but  the  ooctrine  of  the 
GentiliCas  ^sntilioium  jn^,  whieh  was  once  of  giaat  im- 
portance as  to  thesuceession  to  (he  property  of  an  mteslate, 
had  follen  into  desuetude  in  the  time  of  Gains  (iii.,  JJX 
Two  inscripliMis  (Nos.  3034. 3029)  in  Orelli.  probably  ef  a 
late  datfl^  oommemorate  tbe  foot  of  a  free^nan  manrymg 
his  former  mistress  (patnma). 

SIm  velation  between  a  freedmut  and  his  patronus  is 
more  properly  discussed  under  tbe  head  of  pAivonui. 

LIBBRTUS.  [LiBXETiNUB.] 

LIBERTY.  The  general  nature  of  a  liberty  ss  a  portkm 
of  tbe  royal  prerogative  in  tbe  hands  of  a  subject,  has  been 
already  diown  under  Framchisb.  Liberties  were  at  irst 
chiefly  granted  to  monastic  and  other  religious  estaUisb- 
ments,  in  ease  of  the  consciences  of  the  royu  grantors,  or  in 
testimony  of  their  devotion  to  the  church ;  and  tnost  of 
tbe  antient  franchises  now  in  existuioe  are  derived  from  an 
ecclesiastical  source.  They  were  afterwords  granted  «• 
means  of  strengthening  municipal  oorporatbns. 

Though  all  Liberties  emanate  from  the  royal  prsr<^tive^ 
a  distinction  is  usually  made  between  such  uberties  as  have 
been  actually  exercised  by  the  crown  before  the  grant  to 
tbe  subject,  and  such  as  (being  merely  latent  in  the  crown) 
are  said  to  be  created  de  novo  upon  their  being  granted. 
The  former,  when  by  escheat,  fonbitur^  or  otherwise,  they 
come  again  to  the  crown,  are  extinguished  by  merging  in 
the  general  prero^tive,  and  cdnaot  afterwards  be  regraated 
as  existing  franchises :  tbe  latter  sttll  have  oontinuanoe  for 
the  benefit  of  the  crown  or  of  any  subsequent  granteo.  To 
the  former  class  belong  such  privileges  as  tbe  right  to  have 
the  goods  of  folons,  &c,  «aif%  estrays,  deodands,  and 
wreck,  arising  within  tbe  lands  of  tbe  grantee;  to  the 
latter,  the  return  of  writs,  Uie  right  of  holdup  fairs  and 
markets  and  taking  tbe  tolls,  the  right  of  holding  a  bun- 
^ed-court  cur  a  coi  rt-leet,  the  privil«res  of  having  a  freo' 
warren  [Wakkin  or  a  legal  park  fPiju]^and  the  like  i 
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in  MshvuM  the  flwiwhim,  svM  wUbt  iti  At  kJiig*s 
ku)d%  are  ««mpt  fron  Um  InriadisUon  of  th*  oidiBtry 
offioen  of  the  vmwa,  voA  tn  admiiiiit«nd  1^  1muU&  or 
otlMf  fpeenloOoofi,  u  irtwn  in  the  handi  ofa  nil^t 

It  ii  howerec  on^  in  amy  -wide  and  leoaa  ioMe  tkat 
ftanofaiHa  of  tbe  latter  oIbm  can  be  aaid  to  be  yart  of  the 
rami  prerogative  of  tba  erown,  iMWDndi  a*  the  piwi^ive 
i*  limited  to  the  cnaUm  at  eodi  franiAiie^  ana  th^  oan 
nevK  be  enjoyed  by  the  erown  woept  elalMiiig  them 
under  a  ndjeet  to  irbon  they  have  beaa  gmnted. 

The  fines  paid  to  the  crown  Ar  yranti  or  oonflriMliana 
of  tibertiae  are  ihown  by  Madoz  to  have  Ibmad  no  iacen- 
•iderable  part  of  the  royal  revwroe.  In  bia'Hiatavyof 
the  Exchequer '  he  qaotei  the  putieulan  of  abevt  SOO 
Hbertiea,  granted  pnnoipally  by  Kin^  John.  Tbe  flillowing 
may  ame  at  a  qieeiinen  of  the  tmna  upon  wUah  tbe 
pertiaa  fined  or  made  agreement  wiUi  tbe  caown.  Tttm  men 
of  Cornwall  fine  in  MOO  marks  and  200  marks  for  80  pal- 
fray*  estimated  at  1 0  marks  eadi.  for  a  charter  tat  dicaffb* 
ratting  the  rannty  and  dkoosinji;  their  own  iherifis.  Tbe 
men  of  Brough  fine  in  SO  marks  and  d  marks  ftir  a 
palflrey,  for  a  market  on  Senda^r,  and  a  fiur  for  twodi^ 
Tbe  men  of  Leunoettoa  fine  in  5  nuurkt  for  oliang^ 
their  market  from  Sunday  to  Thursday.  Henry  de  Is 
Pomaaeraie  fines  in  ft  marks  *  that  the  men  of  Lidford 
may  aet  have  a  better  libwty  than  tbe  men  o(  Exeter.' 
Awana  da  Hnabi  finoa  in  100  marks  and  S  goad  palfiieyt 
i)r  a  charter  of  esenntfon  firon  auft  at  oouaty  eanrta 
mi  hundred-eourts  for  nit  lifo,  Ihoaws  of  York,  aon  of 
CMiret,  fines  in  one  huntsman  (uihiu  fugatorMi).  thai  he 
may  be  alderman  in  tbe  merchant's  giid  at  York.  Agnes, 
the  widow  of  Walter  CaiffMrd,  fines^in  one  good  palfrey  to 
have  her  manor  of  Witham  in  Kent,  and  that  the  mm  of 
the  leid  manor,  being  her  men,  be  acquitted  of  ahiree,  and 
hundiedi,  and  suits  to  the  eoun^  courts  and  aids  of  sbertfb 
and  baitiflb,  and  for  the  king's  letters-patent  thereof.  The 
bn^^emes  cf  Shrow^ry  floe  in  CO  marks  and  one  pelfray 
that  no  one  shall  buy  within  Uw  borough  new  skins  or 
undressed  cloth,  udIobs  he  be  ui  fo(  (in  MtoX  and  asaeMtd 
and  taxed  with  the  hureesses.    ^ScoT  ahd  Lot.] 

Many  of  tlwae  franchisee  having  been  found  to  iiUerfoia 
with  the  regular  and  speedy  adminislrmttoaof  justice,  the 
extension  of  them  by  nesh  grants  was  freqvenUy  the  sub^ 
ject  of  very  loud  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  commons  in 
parliameat,r  who  represented  them  as  prejudicial  to  the 
crown,  an  impediment  to  juatioe,  and  a  damage  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  appears  by  the  raiiament  Roll,  that  Edward  I., 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign  (in  1306J,  declared  that  after 
the  grant  whioh  he  bad  mule  to  the  earl  of  linooln  for  his 
lifo,  of  the  return  of  wriu  within  two  hundreds^  he  would 
not  grant  a  similar  flnuwhiie  ae  fow  at  A«  l^mi  to  any 
esomt  his  own  ehildien,  and  diveotea  that  the  dedamtiDn 
abouid  be  written  in  the  Oiaueery,  the  (Taidrobe,  and  the 
Exi^equn:.  And  in  1347,  Edward  III.,  in  answer  to  a 
strong  remonstrance,  promised  that  such  grants  should  not 
in  future  be  made  without  good  advice. 

The  form  in  which  the  erown  granted  views  of  frank- 
pledge [Lest}  and  otbw  franchises  may  be  seen  in  tiiie 
charters  granted  by  King  Henry  VI.  to  Eton  CoIIko,  and 
King's  0)llege,c:ambridga.  (4  Rot.  Pari.,  51,  97.) 

A  person  exerofaing  a  fraoefaise  to  which  he  has  not  a 
1^1  title  may  be  called  upon  to  show  cause  by  what  au- 
thority he  does  so,  hy  a  writ  of  qno>warranto.  or  an  iBfimaar 
tim  in  the  'nature  of  a  quo-warranto.  [iNnniunoH ; 
Qud-Wareanto.]  And  partita  disturbed  in  tbe  lawfril 
exercise  of  a  franobiM  may  teoover  damages  against  the  <Bf 
turber  in  an  action  on  the  case. 

LIBI'NIA,  Dr.  Leaidi^  name  fiir  a  genog  of  btaehyu' 
reus  crustaceans^  ptooed  hy  Mr.  Bell  under  the  foouly 
Vaiida. 

LIBOURNE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
Bwnt  in  the  department  <^  Gitonde ;  situated  on  north 
ortMit  bank  of  tbe  Dordogne,  346  milee  from  Paris  by 
Ormns  and  Limoges,  and  Sfl  tmm,  Bordeaux.  Liboume 
was  built  by  Edward  1.  of  England  (at  that  time  duke  of 
Guienne),  oot  of  tbe  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  town  or  post, 
mentioned  by  Aus(Huus,  called  Condate  Portals  or  Condate 
ad  Portum :  the  name  CJondate,  applied  to  seven  different 
places  in  antient  Gaul,  is  considered  by  M.  de  Valois  to 
mean  the  confluence  or  junction  of  riTers,  but  by  M.  d'An- 
Tille,  a  tongue  of  land :  whichever  of  these  may  be  the 
meaning,  the  name  is  snfBcieotly  applicable  to  Liboume. 
It  is  a  tolerably  well  built  town,  ionouitded  1^  strong  walla 


and pUamiitfremenadas.  TbtattMUareviAtaninlm^t 
a^  than  ia  a  good  utace  et  open  space.  Thm  are 
eeven  galea*  Awr  Iowa  the  rmn  and  thne  towwd  the 
land :  there  is  a  haodsoBM  bridge  of  nine  arelMa  owr  tbe 
Dordogne  built  of  brink  and  atone ;  and  a  qui^  along  the 
bank  of  that  imr»  but  wasals  can  lie  also  in  the  Isle.  Ves- 
sele  of  3M  tons  oan  ooma  up  with  tbe  tide,  whidt  riaee  1 0 
fiM  at  ordinanr  timesk  and  1ft  Aat  at  tbe  eqiuneua.  There 
were  seraral  ehuiohea  and  rriigioua  houses  before  the  Re- 
rolttlion.  The  population  in  1831  waa  f(M6  Cat  the  town, 
or  OBftS  for  the  wheto  eemmuiie :  in  1836  it  wus  reduoad  to 
S714  for  tba  whole  eommuoe.  Sonse  woollen  stufi,  miliiary 
aeeoutomBPts,  leather  and  ewdage  are  nmnufootwred.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  wine^  bvani^.  and  mlt^  wfakii  laat  ia 
sent  up  the  Dordogna  for  the  aupmr^thedapartmeata  of 
Dordogne  awl  Lot  A  oonsideraMe  quutity  of  omu  end 
timber  ia  >duimed  bera  for  Bordaaus.  Thera  areeevwul 
yearly  fluis»  Tbt  town  has  an  agrionltural  seciety.  an 
*  AthonmaBii,*  a  public  library  of  SfiOOvolumaa,  a  free  school 
for  navigatien  and  drawing,  a  museum  of  natural  histor}', 
and  a  botanic  jprdan.  There  are  an  exciumge,  and  aereral 
government  offieaa  fix-  fiscal  or  judieud  nazpaeea;  also  a 
range  of  banmcka,  and  a  theatrok  The  Mmmnaof  tke  town 
are  fcitUe  in  com  and  wine. 

Tbe  amodisannent  is  snbdiTided  into  nine  eaaten%  and 
181  oommunea;  it  comprehends  an  one  of  4S7  square 
miles,  and  bad  in  lUt  a  pennlatiao  of  I«7,ftl4|  and  in  1836 
of  ]07,4a4. 

LIBRA  (the  BkOanee).  In  the  older  Gmek  writers  the 
Scorpion oecupiectwoeMHtellatioae^tfaiB  Zomac,  errather 
the  body  of  me  animal  occnnes  one,  and  the  claws,  ekeks 
(x^Xirf),  another.  We  say  this,  beeauae  theiM^  ti»  thtim 
were  certainly  a  part  of  the  Scorpion,  yet  they  are  often 
mentioned  (as  by  Aratus,  for  instance)  by  themselves,  as  if 
they  ftumed  a  distinct  constellation.  Tbe  word  chela  had 
several  sigrniflcations ;  so  that  it  may  have  been  by  simple 
mtstrmnalation  that  tbe  Romans  (according  to  Hyglnus, 
Virgil,  &ej  gave  the  name  of  ZJbra  to  the  pert  of  the 
heavens  in  question,  and  drew  back  tbe  claws  of  the 
Beornioa  to  make  room  for  tbe  scales. 
Ubia  ii  surrounded  by  Scorpiua,OiARachna,  Virgo,  Ceti* 
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tennM,  mi  Luvas.  Itt  i^t  p  is  tb»TtH«x  «f  ui  iaoMelM 

triBAg^e,  of  wuch  Antwu*  and  Spiea  <  a  VkpnilB)  «•  at 
tbe  extremities  of  the  base.   Ito  |iHiwiprt  «tm 
tbe  preeedine  pwe. 

IIBRARY.  The  practiceefflmningcoUeetions  of  books 
woald  naturally  eommence  as-  toon  as  books  began  ta  be 
UKlt^ikied.  All  tbe  eoontries- of  <h«  antient  world  in 
vhidt  leaniuig  had  estaUished  hanalf  poaiassad  Ulmrie% 
which  are  as  indispensahle  for  the  sasteMnee  of  learn- 
tag  as  fi>od  b  for  the  sustenanee  of  the  body.  Tbe  hiffb 
priee  of  books  white  all  books  were  BMRUseripU  only  msM 
n  the  more  neeeaaary  that  public  libraries  should  be  pro- 
vided ftur  tbe  paiposes  of  study,  seeing  that  the  parebase  of 
books  iras  in  moat  easea  beyond  the  leaeh  of 'private  stu- 
dents. Yet  va  read  of  nainr  eollaotiona  of  beifka  made  by 
veahhy  private  individuals  for  ^ir  own  uae,  both  among 
the  OreMS  and  Romans,  Among  tbe  most  estenstve  ana 
Amows  of  tbe  puUie  libraries  of  antic|uity  were  the  library 
of  the  Ptiriemies  at  Alexandria,  the  lilHmrr  of  the  kiniTB  of 
Pei^amus.  and  that  fbunded  at  Rome  by  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan, which  he  called,  after  his  own  name  (Utpius),  the 
Ulpiu  Library.  Hie  greatest  libraries  of  the  middle  aaes 
wwe  those  <^  the  Arabs,  established  in  their  various  do- 
minions in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  &mitt,  and  the  imperial 
library  at  Gonstanthiople.  Of  aU  tneae  zewnnwd  colleo* 
tions  a  fttw  stny  vomnes-  vnif  ham  oome  duwn  to  our 
timea.  Tha  hust  exteoaiva  asiatfaig  librarim  bi  the  aeraral 
countries  of  modem  Europe  are :  m  Italy,  tbe  Vatiean  Li- 
brary at  Rome,  the  Mu;Uabeochian  Xibmiy  at  Florenee,  the 
Arabrosian  at  Milan,  the  library  of  Bologna,  tbe  University 
Library  at  Genoa,  and  that  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice;  in 
Spain,  that  of  the  Escurial ;  in  France,  tbe  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  the  Masarin  Labruy,  and  those  of  tbe  Arsenal,  of 
St.  Genevieve,  and  of  the  Institute,  in  the  same  eity,  and 
the  public  hbraries  of  Lvon  and  Bordeaux;  in  Germany,' 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  the  royal  libraries  of  Ber- 
lin, Dresden,  and  Stuttgard,  and  tbe  University  library  of 
Giittingian ;  in  Holland,  the  public  library  of  Amsterdam, 
and  the  UuiTersity  Library  at  Leyden;  in  Russia,  tbe  Im- 
perial Library  at  St.  Peteitburg ;  in  Denmark,  the  Royal 
Library  at  Copeidiagen ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  the  University  Labrary  of  Cam- 
bridge, that  of  the  British  Museum  in  London,  the  Advo- 
cates' Librarr  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  of  TUnity  College  in 
Dublin.  Most  or  all  of  these  collections  will  be  found 
noticed  under  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  exist.  In 
the  Unvt^  States  of  Amorica,  acoordii^  to  the  *Encyelo- 
pmdia  Ameriouui;'  the  princ^ial  libraries  arc^  w  were  in 
183).  that  ef  Harvard  Colega,  containing  36.WW  velnmes; 
the  Philad^hia  Library,  containing  27.090;  that  of  the 
Boston  AtheoBum,  contalniRg  2M0O;  that  of  Congress 
eonlaiii^g  16,u0«;  arid  that  of  Charlottoo,  conteininu 

19.0V0.  I 
LIBRATION,  s  balant^ng  motion,  in  which  there  is  a 

nition  on  one  side  and  tHe  other  of  Which  a  body  vibrates ; 
ag  in  fhct  tbe  same  in  meanhig  as  oscillalion.  This 
term  is  however  particulady  applied  to  a  small  irregularity, 
compounded  of  the  moon's  rotation  round  her  axis  and  her 
orbital  motion,  by  means  d  whioh  her  visible  benispbere  is 
not  always  quite  the  same. 

The  mean  revolution  ofthe  moon  round  her  aids  is  tbe 
some  period  of  time  as  hot  mean  revolution  in  her  orbit.  If 
both  moHons  were  equable  the  mowi  would  always  present, 
the  same  fcoe  to  a  specttter  placed  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  on  condition  that  die  plane  of  her  equator  passed 
through  tbe  centre  of  the  earth.  None  of  these  conditions 
being  exactly  fulHUed,  anf  the  variations  being  small  and 
perimie;  the  consequence  is  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
nooi/s  surfttee  in  the  eastern  and  western  edges,  and  also 
ia  the  Dortbem  and  Mutbekn,  is  alternately  visible  and  in- 
visible. There  is  perhapt  no  subject  in  astronomjr  so  dif- 
ficult to  explain  to  a  readtf  who  is  not  fomiliar  with  solid 
eeometry ;  and  the  mhieet  is  not  of  suffloient  imporlanoe  to 
oeeerve  any  detail  of  ilms^fttion, 
LI'BYA.  [AfRiCA-J 

LICENTIATE  IN  M£pICl^B  »  a  physician  who  has 
a  Ikenoe  to  practise  granted  by  the  Coll^  of  E^ysiciana. 
niere  ore  two  dasses :  licentiates,  who  are  authorized  to 
practise  in  London  and  within  seven  miles  thereof;  and 
extra-licentiates,  who  are  only  privileged  to  practise  in  tbe 
eoimtiy  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  metropolis.  The 
faaoK  daa  an  authoriwd  exBluiiTaly  by  the  College  of 


PhyiieiHii.  hot  ttedie^  gredisatea  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford 
may  imetise  in  tlm  piovinees  independeiuly  of  the  college 
lieenee. 

UCHANOTUS.  Illiger's  name  for  a  aenus  ef  Cheiio- 
peds  or  Quadrumanes  ibtdrit  of  LsctpUe,  Geoffm^,  md 
oihera)  belonging  (e  the  family  Lemmridm. 

The  lodiis  are  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  and  two 
species  en^  seem  generally  recognised,  nataBly,  Indri 
trmmmdaitu  of  Geoftoy,  Lemur  Indri  of  GmeUn ;  and 
Indri  Um^iemid^us  of  Gec^bo^,  Lemur  ianiger  of  Gmelin. 
Jadri  lamgar  of  Fischer.  Cuvier  indeed  recognises  but  one 
specioB,  namely,  that  first  above  named,  and  says  in  a 
note  that  the  other  leqnuea  ctmsideratton  ('  a  besoia  d'Stre 
ram*). 

Dr.  Fischer  adopts  both  nadav  the  naawa  of  hub*  bran- 
caMfafus,  Geoff.,  mid  Ltdri  kmigeft  marking  however  the 
latter  as  doubtAil. 

M.  Lassfm,  in  his  *  Manuel.*  also  gives  both  q>ecies  under 
tbe  generic  name  of  Ituiri§,  Laeq>6de,  and  the  specifie 
names  ef  Indri*  brwicaudahu,  Geo£,  L' Indri,  Sonnerat ; 
and  Indria  longieaudatia,  Geoff.,  Le  Maki  fixuve,  Buflbn, 
Ls  Maki  d  bmrrti  Sonnenat;  with  the  following  dental 

formula: — Incisors  — ;  canines -^^^  :   molars s 
4  1-1  5-6 

32 :  the  same  number  recorded  ibr  both  species  by  Fiseher. 

M.  Temminek  tMammalogie)  notices  onljr  one  species. 

Mr.  Gray  places  Lichanotiu  and  Indrtt  in  his  sub&mily 

LieJUmotina,  between  Letnuriua  and  Loriduia,  in  his  third 

family  Leantridmt  which  is  the  first  in  hit  aeecnd  or  Qiwd- 

rupedoifd  seetfon  of  his  order  Prmattf,  iAmult  ^Pkih' 

eophy,  ma.) 

Mr.  Swoinson  oenfines  tbe  generie  term  Indn't,  Lae£p., 
to  the  Lemur  laniger  of  Omelin,  and  that  of  Liehanotu*  to 
the  Lemur'  Indri,  Gm.  To  both  Mr  Swainson  assigns  tbe 
same  number  of  incisors  and  grinders  as  that  above  stated ; 

but  be  gives  canine  teeth        to  XseAonefti*  only.  He 

places  these  two  genera  between  Lemur,  Linn.,  and  Seariee^ 
Sw.,  in  the  family  Lemtinda.  (ClassijScation  of  Quadru- 
ped$,  1835.) 

M.  Geoffroy  {Magaz.  Etie^dapidique)  observes  that 
there  are  four  cutting  teeth  m  the  upper  Jaw,  not  two,  jw 
mentioned  b^r  Sonnerat. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  states  that  the  dental  system  of  tbe  Indri  is 
only  known  to  him  fVom  the  extremity  of  the  jaws,  which 
offers  in  the  upper  jmo  incisors  like  those  of  tbe  Red  Lemur, 
a  canine  tooth  very  much  curved  and  entirely  like  two 
Also  molars  which  are  found  immediately  next  to  it,  and 
which  have  only  a  single  point ;  in  the  tower  Jaw  two  inci- 
sors only,  the  Inst  very  narrow,  and  the  second  wider,  but 
both  couched  forwards  ('  courh6e8  en  avant'),  like  those  of 
the  Makis  or  true  Lemurs,  theeaninesmall,  and  resembling 
a  ftlse  molar  wMeh  follows  it;  which  has  onljr  a  single  point, 
and  wliieih  is  mach  wider  before  dian  behind,  thickening 
from  tbe  external  to  the  internal  edge. 

The  figures  and  descriptions  of  these  two  species  are 
gi\en  by  Soimerttin  his  *  Secood  Voyage,' and  uem  to  be 
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the  Marw  wbenee  tlw  ■ubwMiueat  ■ecganta  ham  bten  prin- 
cipally taken. 

The  Bnt,  noticed  by  Pennant  as  the  Indri  (under  the  title 
Maucauco),  ia  daveribed  as  a  large  lihlDial  three  feet  and  a 
half  high;  entirely  black,  ezoept  on  the'fece,  vbich  it  grey- 
ish, on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  where  a  sreyiali  cast 
prevailg,  and  on  the  rump,  which  ia  white,  xb*  bee  it 
stated  to  be  of  a  lengthened  dog-Uke  fonn,  the  ears  rather 
short  but  much  tufted,  the  hair  or  fbr  ailky  and  thick, 
curly  in  some  parte.  The  naiU  are  said  to  he  flat  biit 
pointed,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  tail. 

Locality,  Madagascar. 

Habitg. — ^The  animal  ia  described  as  gentle  and  doeile, 
and  as  being  trained  ^hen  young  for  the  chase,  as  dogs 
are.  Its  note  ts  stated  to  resemble  a  child's  crying,  whence 
not  improbably  its  Hadagascar  name  Tmlri,  which  la  said  to 
signify  Mane/ the  fVood. 

The  other  species,  Flocky  Lemur  of  Shaw,  is  stated  to  be 
a  foot  and  nine  inches  from  nose  to  end  of  tail,  the  tail  being 
nine  inches.  The  colour  pale  yellowish-ferruginous  abora, 
and  white  beneath  ;  the  tail  bright  ferruginous.  The  fUr  ex- 
tremely soft,  and  curled  deepest  about  the  loins.  Faea 
black;  eyes  targe  and  greenitih-grey.  The  animal  is  de- 
sci-ibed  as  having  two  fore-teeth  in  the  upperjaw,  and  four 
in  the  lower  (Quwa  tameoK  and  pentadaetyle  feet,  with  low 
claws,  except  the  ibumba.  which  are  fonuuted  with  n>tind«4 
nails. 

Dr.  Shaw  obserrea  that  Pennant,  in  the  last  edition  of 
hi>i  *  Histcary  of  Quadrupeds,*  wems  to  think  this  animal  no 
other  than  the  Lemur  MongooM,  or  Woolly  Maoaueo;  bat 
tho  Dr.  adds,  that  if  Sonnerat'sdeaorwtion  he  jiuit,  the 
cies  mnat  certainly  he  t  diffisrent  one  oom  I*.  mngoo^» 


Flocky  lodrJ. 


Dr.  Shaw  is  of  opinion  that  La  Petit  Makie  Grie  (Buffbn, 
Supp.,  torn,  vii.,  p.  121,  pi.  34)  and  the  Autre  £spice  de 
Maki(BaS.,  torn,  vii.,  p.  123,  t.  35}  are  smaller  va- 

rieties of  the  Flocky  Lemur;  out  this  view  does  not  seem 
to  be  adopted  by  the  more  modern  zoologists.  Skeletons 
and  skins  of  the  Indris  would  be  an  acquisition  to  our  mu- 
seums, and  would  clear  up  doubtful  points. 

UGHAS,  DalmanV  nam^  for  a  groUp  of  IMobites 
forming  a  division  of  the  great  genus  Asaphus  «F  Brong- 
niart. 

UCHENIC  ACID.   [Malic  Acid.] 

LICHENIN,  a  peculiar  vegetable  prodfic^  sometimes 
called  lic/ienstarch.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Cetrartt  ielawiica, 
or  liverwort,  which  is  to  be  cut  small  and  infused  in  eigh- 
teen times  its  quantity  of  cold  water,  in  which  about  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  dissolved  for 
every  pound  of  the  liverwort  employed.  After  remaining 
twenty-four  hours,  the  infusion  is  drained  fh>m  Uie  liverwort 
without  pressure:  it  is  then  to  be  repeatedly  ifashed  with 
cold  water,  aud  afterwards  boiled  in  nine  times  its  weight  of 
water  down  to  six;  the  decoction  ia  strained  and  the  liverwort 
squeezed  while  hot;  a  gelatinous  white  substance  is  soon 
formed,  which,  alter  being  dried  gently  on  cloth,  biwiomes 
of  B  dark  colour  and  hard.  Being  re-dissolved  in  bc^g 
water  and  again  strained,  it  gelatinizes. 

When  pure  it  is  whiter  and  it  return  water ;  but  on  dr^- 


ini;  it  beoowei  yellowisb.  In  thin  plates  it  is  transparent. 
It  IS  tough,  taaleles^  nearly  inodorous,  swells  up  when  put 
into  cold  water,  but  dissolves  sparingly  in  it.  With  pot 
water  a  gelatinous  solution  is  obtained,  which  is  deoompos^. 
and  yields  a  precipitate  with  di-aoetate  of  lead,  end  with 
solution  of  iodine  gives  either  a  dingy  green  colour,  of,  asia 
stated  by  some  authors,  a  blue  one,  as  starch  does.  |t  ia 
said  to  bp  poisonous. 

Licheninis  stated  to  possaw  the  alkaline  property  of  com- 
bining with  aeids ;  but  it  does  not  form  er^ntaUiMblv  aklls 
with  then.  It  is  composed  of  about 

Hydrogen  ,  7 * 24,  of  nearly  1 0  equivs.  «  10=  6*66 
Carbon  .  39-3%  »  10  »,  s  CO  =  40*00 
Oxygen      .53  43,       „        10     „      a   8P  ss  53*34 


100*  150  100* 

UCaiBNQ'PORA.  The  BmiU  ranked  under  this  title 
by  Defranoa  are  thought  by  Blainville  to  be  young  Ret»- 
porsQ.   ('  Aetinologie,'  p.  407.) 

LI'CHBNS,  a  large  and  important  natural  order  of  iro- 
perfectly  organized  plants,  containing  numerous  speoiea 
employed  in  the  arts  as  pigmeots,  and  as  ar ticks  of  food. 
It  is  prinM|Mlly  in  the  formw  respect  that  they  »ra  of  eeo- 
Domieal  interest,  in  oonsequeiice  of  Ibe  gnat  cenaumjitioa 
ta  onhall,  or  an^t  [Abcimi]*  Gudhear  Occidea  taitarea). 
and  others  hy  the  dyer ;  the  estimated  value  of  the  annual 
imports  of  these  plants  being  from  60,000^.  to  80,00tiA 

Lichens  are  perennial  plants,  requiring  free  access  to 
light  and  air,  of  the  most  simple  orguuzation,  forming  irre- 
gular patches  upon  the  surfhce  of  stones*  trees,  the  earth, 
and  other  bodiea.  Their  structure  is  imperfectly  cellular, 
without  any  trace  of  vascularity.  The  cells  of  which  they 
consist  are  spheroidal  or  cylindrical,  tubular  or  ^foua. 
empty  or  filled  with  a  f^umous  matter,  in  a  loose  and  inde- 
dnite  slate  of  agg^wgatum,  but  generally  consolidated  into 
two  s^ata,  the  one  external  or  eorweal,  the  other  in- 
ternal <»  niedullary.  The  nemlwanons  or  other  e^niision, 
which  in  these  plants  eonsisto  of  a  oomhinatioa  of  stem  ud 
leal^  is  of  the  most  unequal  and  uneertain  degree  ef  ^felop* 
ment,  in  some  species  appearing-  like  misshapen  kaves 

rading  over  the  surfkce  on  which  it  grows,  in  other  eases 
ig  op  as  a  stem  of  various  figures;  but  always  mora  or 
less  unsymmetrical,  and  in  manyinstaneesconstitutiilglittla 
moK  than  a  stain  upon  the  fkoe  of  a  tree  or  rock ;  this  body 
is  a  frond,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  a  tludlus.  The 
fructification  of  lichens  consists  of  a  round  (x  linear;  convex 
Off  concave,  cup,  called  apotheeinm,  or  sbidd,  at  frrat  closed, 
but  afterwards  expanding  and  producing  a  nuclena  (stra- 
tum proltgerum)  m  whieh  are  embodied  the  spores.  Ihe 
shidd  is  surrounded  by  abord«r{exd|ralus)which  oiginates 
either  from  the  substance  of  the  thallus  (thallodea)  or  flioia 
the  base  of  the  shield  itself  (proprius),  or  from  both  (tlud- 
lodes  and  proprius). 

Lichens  are  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  form- 
ing in  tho  polar  and  similar  r^ons  a  food  for  animals  and 
man.  Cladonia  rangiferina  supports  the  rein-deer,  Cetraria 
islandiea  fUmishes  the  nutritious  Iceland  moss  of  the  drug- 
gists* shops;  and  various  species  of  Oyrophora,  under  the 
name  of  Tripe  de  Roche,  form  a  part  of  the  supply  of  food 
scantily  (hmished  by  nature  for  the  Canadian  nunter.  In 
warmer  countriea  they  acquire  a  firmer  consistence  and 
appear  to  form  secretions  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  much  greatw 
abundance  than  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  wotl£  Or- 
ehall,  for  example,  grows  in  Great  Britain  and  theCanariea, 
and  botanists  can  detect  no  external  differences  between  the 
plants  of  these  two  countries ;  yet  in  the  former  its  dyeing 
fnatter  is  secreted  so  abundantly  that  Ganarv  samples  fstrh 
from  250/.  to  350/L  a  ton  in  the  maAet,  while  the  Bnglish 
are  unsaleabla 

The  prevalent  principles  found  in  lichens  are  a  peculiar 
kind  of  gluten  resembling  starch,  a  bitter  secretion,  and  a 
resin  combined  with  an  unctuous  colouring  matter  yielding 

Eurple,  yellow,  and  brown  dyes.   In  consequenoe  of  their 
itterncss  some  have  been  employed  as  febrinigesi  as  Vario- 
laria  faginea.  Psirmelia  parietina,  and  soverd  others. 

There  are  between  SO  aud  60  genera,  arranged  in  three 
suborders.  {Fries,  LicHtnoffrapkia  Suroptea ;  F6e,  4f^- 
thode  Lichenographique ;  Wallroth,  Naturgetckie/Ue  der 
Flechten ;  Eschweiler,  Syatema  Lickcnum.) 

The  fullowins  out  shows  the  various  stages  of  develw- 
ment  in  the  Ucfiens  er  this  eoutttry. 
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I.  triQ'-B  barbata-^'Hti  n  item  anr)  ntillmeDinn:  leaTci;  S,  3,  CUdonb  PTxl- 
d  ltd,  tn  Uk  Mm*  ttale.  but  Kith  Its  Utfmi  (BMppMriun ;  4,  RanaliiM  ealicarb, 
vith  tha  •toBi  MKlj  b«t.  Mid  tbe  ihicU*  Iiotm  upmi  imnki  iii>»BMatiinJ 
•ipaiisiuni ;  5,  Slicta  berbusa.  wkh  the  ttrm  Mttlralj-  TmI,  ana  the  JaaTfli 
(praadlng  over  the  natoce  of  the  |(ionriS  j  i,  nirmoliA  palleKou.  «1th  the 
•tvmsaBid  laamdmHriUatedt  ABAteHtagaiitr  «ci«*t»rih«d*Aidt«  narfUi ; 
7-  Owgrapha  acripU,  In  vhioh  notUiv  la  fixmed  udpt  Um  bttorllka  huctl- 
ScBtlon. 

LICHFIELD  is  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  aUhaueh 
locally  situated  within  the  county  of  Stafford,  in  52°  54'  N. 
lat.  and  1°  44'  W.  long.,  and  116  miles  north-west  by 
north  from  London.  Tbe  limits  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  town,  together  witn 
the  surrounding  country,  to  the  distance  of  rather  more 
than  a  mile;  but  within  this  boundary,  and  a  little  to  the 
north-west  of  the  city,  there  is  a  small  space  called  the 
'  close,'  which  possesses  a  separate  jurisuictiun,  distinct 
not  merely  from  that  of  Lich&eld,  but  also  from  that  of 
SlafTordshiro.  The  corporation  had  iu  origin  in  the  year 
Ub7,  when  Richard  ll.  gronteil  1o  the  guild  a  licence  to 
purchase  lands,  to  the  amount  of  10/.  a  year.  This  guild 
Was  dissolved  by  Edward  VL,  who  granted  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation to  the  city,  and  Queen  Mary,  in  the  first  year 
of  net  reign,  erectefl  the  city  and  suburbs  into  a  distinct 
county  independent  of  the  county  of  Stafford.  The  next 
charter  was  that  of  20  James  I.,  which  authorizes  the  esta- 
blishment ef  two  weekly  markets,  and  empowers  the  bailifTs 
to  receive  the  tolls  and  customs  thereof.  To  this  succeeded 
tlia  charter  of  16  Charles  IL  In  168G  James  tl.  obliged 
the  corporation  to  surrender  their, chartent,  wliich  however 
were  restored  to  them  tbe  following  year,  when  all  thetr 
former  privileges  and  immunities  were  acknowledged  and 
conflrmed. 

By  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  Lichfield  is  divided 
into  two  wards,  with  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  oouncillors. 
Neither  the  property  nor  the  expenditure  of  the  corporation 
is  known,  in  consequence  of  the  municipal  authorities  re- 
fusing to  communicate  with  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners appointed  in  the  year  183^,  but  the  revenue  is  sup- 
posed not  to  exceed  300/-  per  annum,  and  aribes  cliieUy 


ftom  latided  property.  T!he  tolls  of  tlie  markets  were  com  - 
pounded  for  in  1741  by  Sir  Lister  Holt,  one  of  the  members 
for  the  city,  irho  paid  the  corporation  400/.,  in  consideration 
of  which  it  was  ogreed  that  the  city  should  thenceforward 
be  'discharged  from  all  tolls  whatever  upon  a  market-dny 
except  picking.'  The  fairs  are  held  January  1 0,  Shrove 
YucfidajS  Ash-Wednesday,  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber. Themarket-da)!anteTueaday  and  Friday.  The  borough 
boa  retbmed  two  raenlbers  to  parliament  continuously  fVom 
the  rteign  of  Edward  I.  The  incorporated  companies  are  seven 
in  number,  namely,  tho  tailon,  bakers,  sadlers,  butchers, 
stniths,  coidwainera,  and  weavers,  in  each  of  which  are  in- 
cluded severiil  subordinate  trades. 

The  name  '  Lichfield '  is  of  Saxon  etymology,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Harwood,  refers  to  the  marshy  nature  of  the  sur- 
tbiindlng  country.  Tbe  houses  in  the  principal  streets  are 
handsome  and  well  built,  and  the  whole  city  is  supplied 
frith  excellent  iraler,  and  p&ved  bnd  lighted.  The  gaol  and 
hbuse  bf  correctioii  ore  Well  constructed,  and  admit  of  classi- 
fication of  the  t>Hsoners. 

Llcbfleld,  in  union  with  Corentry,  is  an  episcopal  see. 
Tlie  cathedral  stistdined  considerable  injury  during  the  civil 
wars,  but  was  restored  by  Dr.  ttacket  in  1681 ;  and  more 
recently  very  extensfve  repairs  and  alterations  have  been 
effected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wyatt  Its  total 
length  fVom  e&st  to  west  is  410  feet,  and  the  width  along 
the  traniFepts  measures  153  feet.  There  are  three  spires,  of 
which  the  central  rises  to  the  height  of  280  feet,  the  whole 
being  ottiamented  with  a  ptoftieion  of  very  elaborate  work- 
mtinsliip.  In  the  interior  are  numerous  monuments,  and 
among  them  is  one  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  born 
In  this  City,  and  to  whose  memory  a  tttaiue  has  been  re- 
cently erected.  (See  Harwood's  Hittory  and  Aniiquities 
the  Church  mid  City  qf  Lichfield^  4to.,  1606;  and  also 
Dugdale's  Monasticon  AHglicoftwn.)  The  other  churches 
are  respectively  dedicated  to  8t  Chad,  St.  Michael,  and  St. 
Mary.  The  livings  attilcbed  to  the  fittt  two  are  paid  cura- 
cies, valued  at  90?.  and  1.371.  per  annnm;  the  last  is  a 
vicarage  in  tbe  patronage  of  the  dean  end  chapter  of  Lich- 
field, and  possesses  an  average  net  income  of  458/.  The 
population  of  the  borough  in  1831  was  6252,  which  includes 
the  population  of  the  *  dose.' 

The  free-sebobt  of  Lichfield  is  staled,  but  upon  ven 
doubtful  authority,  to  have  been  foundM  by  Edward  Vl. 
As  early  as  the  reigh  of  Henry  HI.  the  bishops  of  the  dio- 
cese founded  a  religious  estoblisbtnent,  which  subsequently 
went  under  the  appellation  of  the  '  Hospital  School,'  but 
near  tha  clow  of  the  seventeenth  century,  m  consequence  of 
prevfctis  mistnafiagement,  the  afiairs  of  this"  institution 
became  subject  to  tne  superintendence  of  the  master  of  the 
free  grain  mar-school,  and  in  1740  the  chief  part  of  its  funds 
Were  transferred  to  the  last-mentioned  estoblisbment,  since 
which  time  the  two  foundations  are  cotiaidered  to  have 
merged  into  one. 

In  1835  there  were  21  scholars  upon  the  foundation, 
besides  boarders,  and  at  that  time  the  school  was  described 
as  being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  For  particular  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  management  and  state  of  the  funds 
of  this  school  and  the  other  benevolent  foundations  of  Lich- 
field the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Seventh  Report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  on  Charities.  (Bnundart/  Ite- 
porlt.  &c.  ■  and  the  several  authorities  mentioned  above.) 

LICHTENBERG,  a  principality  situated  between  the 
Bavarian  circle  of  the  Rhine,  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  Oldenburg,  and  Hesse-Homburg,  has  an 
area  of  236  square  miles,  with  31,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  lordship  of  Baumholder,  and  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  was  ceded  in  1816 
by  Prussia  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburp;,  who  gave  it  the  rank 
of  a  principality,  calling  it  Liclitenberg,  after  an  ancient 
castle,  with  a  representatiTc  council  of  seven  members, 
chosen  by  fifty  electors.  But  the  French  Revolution  in 
July,  1830,  and  the  troubles  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  excited 
some  disturbances  in  the  principality,  particularly  in  St. 
Wendel,  the  thief  town,  to  suppress  which  it  was  noressary 
to  call  in  Prussian  troops.  This  induced  the  duke  to  cede 
tbe  principality,  with  an  the  rights  of  sovereiCTity,  to 
Prussia  hi  1834,  Prussia  in  return  pays  the  duke  an 
annual  sum  of  80,000  dollar^  till  Coburg  shall  be  oblo  to 
purchase  an  equivalent  in  landed  estates  which  f^Imll  in 
every  respect  supply  the  place  of  Lichtcnbevg.  Pnisaia 
unites  the  contingent  of  250  men  to  the  army  of  the  Cuw- 
federatioa  with  its  own  »  i 
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UCHTBNBBRO.  GEORGE  CHRISTOPHER,  de- 
MTVM  a  pUwe  in  enry  Englufa  triognphical  work,  if  only 
on  aocount  of  his  adminble  *  Brklaruneder  Hc^rthiseben 
Kupfentiobe,' wharain  be  bu  entered  nr  more  completely 
into  tbe  spirit  of  our  grett  artist't  works,  tbui  any  of  bis 
EngliBh  illuitratorB  and  commentators,  scarcely  exoeptiog 
Charles  lamb,  whose  *  Essay  on  Hogarth*  if  besitleft  a  mere 
aketoh  in  comparison  with  tbe  extensive  canvas  QUed  up  by 
tbe  German.  Had  Ite  written  nothing  else  of  a  humourous 
nature,  tbis  production  would  have  established  Licbtenbei^'a 
reputation  for  Marching  keenness  of  wit,  comic  power,  and 
for  both  playfUl  and  severe  satire.  Hardly  is  this  praise  any 
euggwation,  since,  independently  of  its  literary  merit  as  an 
ttjsiual  work,  it  diqplaya  an  intimate  aequaintanoa  with  the 
snbjeet,  which  in  a  flweigner  is  little  short  of  wonderful — 
equally  ilonderful  is  it  perhaps,  that  scarcely  one  of  Ho- 
garth's later  bitq^iaphcn  or  editors  sbould  have  been  aware 
of  iu  extsteno^  otherwise  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
made  mentioa  of  it,  if  thv^  did  no  more,  tlnfortunately 
however  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work. 

Lmbtenberg  was  bom  at  OW-Ramstadt,  near  Darm- 
stadt. July  1st,  1 743,  and  was  bis  parents'  eighteenth  child. 
By  his  father,  who  vras  the  pastor  of  the  place,  he  was 
eu4y  initialed  into  matbematieal  and  physical  studies,  in 
which  he  i^rwards  greatly  distinguished  himsdC  forming 
thereby  a  striking  eaoeption  to  tba  role,  tbat  a  mathema* 
tieian,  and  wit,  are  tHe  antipodes  of  escb  otlier.  On  tbe 
death  of  bis  Ikther  he  puiaiied  his  studies,  first  at  Darm- 
stadt, afterwards  at  Gottingan,  at  which  University  be  was 
appointed  to  a  profBssorsbip  in  1770.  Although  tiien  only 
in  bis  27th  year,  be  was  well  qualified  for  the  otice  bestowed 
on  him,  sucb  having  been  his  assiduity  that  there  was 
scarcely  uy  branch  of  leamiog  or  science  with  which  lie 
was  unacquainted.  Just  before  his  promotion  be  had  made  a 
viait  to  England,  where  he  bad  tbe  honour  of  beine  intro- 
duced to  &orge  III.,  and  was  noticed  by  tbe  leadmg  men 
ofsdenoe  in  that  day.  Tbe  foTotumble  reoeption  he  bad 
met  with  induced  him  to  pnr  a  seoond  visit  to  this  oooutn 
in  1774,  preparatory  to  wnioh  he  bad  made  himself 
tfaoni^bly  master  of  our  language.  During  this  second 
residence  amimg  ua,  which  was  of  some  continuance,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  highest  literary  circles.  He  also  studied 
our  national  character  with  that  shrewdness  peculiar  to  bim, 
and  laid  in  that  stock  of  information  which  he  afterwards  > 
turned  to  sucb  exoellent  account  in  his  work  oa  Hogarth. 

From  tbe  period  of  his  return  to  that  of  bis  death  be 
resided  constanUy  at  Gottingen,  devoted  entirely  to  tbe 
duties -of  his  professorship,  to  tiis  pen  and  his  studies.  He 
lallerly  became  suUeet  to  attacks  of  hypodiondria,  which 
induced  him  to  bed  the  life  of  a  reduseb  without  oiha  i 
Booiety  than  that  of  an  excellent  wife  and  his  Ave  children. 
This  malady  however  did  not  interrupt  his  studies  to  which 
be  continued  as  attached  as  ever,  neither  did  it  prevent  hia 
carrying  on  a  very  extensive  epistolary  correspondence 
almost  to  tbe  day  of  his  death,  February  :24th,  1799. 

Besides  tbe  already-mentioned  commentary  on  Hogarth 
(of  which  some  specimens  appeared  several  years  af;o  in  the 
*  London  Magazine,'  and  from  which  there  are  also  some 
extracts  in  the  article  entitled  'Lichtenbergand  Honrtb,' 
Fbrm'gn  Quarierfy,  No.32).  his  other  wmtIu  ara  excewmgly 
numerous,  and  no  less  varied ;  for  while  some  are  entirely 
soieiitifle,  on  solyecta  of  astronomy  and  physics,  others  are 
pieces  of  wit  and  •atire,  frequently  of  tbe  most  pungent  kind, 
and  ecoastonallv  of  the  most  extravagant  and  whimsical 
cast.  Among  these  productions  of  humour  the  titles  of  one 
or  two  may  Iw  mentioned  as  conveying  some  idea  of  their 
subjects,  viz.  Tbe  Mad-house  for  Opinions  and  Inventions ; 
A  Sentimental  Journey  to  Lapilta;  Consolation  for  those 
Unfortunates  who  are  no  Orurinal  Geniuses ;  A  Patriotic 
Ccniributiou  to  tbe  Study  of  German  Methyology  (Drunk- 
enness) ;  and  the  Bedlamites*  Petition. 

LICHTWER,  MAGNUS  GOITFUIED.  bom  etWur- 
MB,  in  Saxony,  January  30th,  1719,  though  only  one  of  tbe 
minor  poets  of  Germany,  may  be  considered  almost  the  first 
in  the  rank  of  its  fkbulists,  in  which  character  he  holds 
a  standard  rank  in  the  literature.  When  only  two  years 
old  he  lost  bis  (ktber,  but  his  mother's  circunutances 
enabled  her  to  bestow  upon  him  a  good  education.  At 
her  death,  in  1737,  tbe  nirther  charge  of  his  studies  de- 
volved upon  his  guardian,  the  Stiftsrath  Zabn,  by  whom 
be  was  sent  to  Leipzig,  where  ha  applied  himself  more  par- 
ticularly to  jurispmdence,  but  alxo  made  himself  master  of 
French  and  Italian.  In  1741  be  went  to  Dresden,  in  the 


hope  of  there  obtaining  some  office  or  appmntinent.  but 
after  ftvitlossly  waiting  two  years,  quitted  it  teWittenbeiK 
where  he  obtained  tbe  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  delP 
vered  lectures  in  jorisprudenee,  until  tbe  breaking  of  a 
blood-vessel  eompelled  him  to  abstain  from  tbe  exertion  of 
speaking  in  public  He  now  took  up  bis  pen  end  produced 
his  Fables,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  anonymously 
in  1 748.  Hie  following  year  be  quilted  Wittenberg,  and 
went  to  Halberstadt,  wbere  his  mother's  brother  was  one  of 
tbe  dignitariM  of  the  cathedral.  This  change  sroved  highly 
advantageous  to  bim,  being  tbe  means  of  nis  obtainiujg 
siHne  important  dta^es.  In  17&8  be  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  bis  Fables,  with  lus  name  prefixed  to  it  and  also  hia 
didactic  poem  *  Dn  Reclit  dor  Verannft;*  and  in  1763  » 
*  Translation  of  Uinntios  Fdix,*  with  notes.  He  died  July 
7tli.  1783.  The  poem  above  mentioned  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  many  othws  of  the  same  class  in  tbe  Innguafie:  it 
is  an  exposition  of  Wolf's  philosopby.  formally  treated,  in- 
stead of  the  dryness  of  the  subject  being  at  all  relieved  or 
adorned  by  poetiod  illustration  of  the  doctrine.  His  Fables, 
oil  the  ccmtrary,  are  masler-pieces;  many  of  them  strikingly 
original  in  subject,  terse  and  pointed  in  style,  and  admi- 
rable in  their  moral.  They  abmnd  with  nwmio  sentences 
most  happUy  and  enei^tically  exprwseu;  and  althoi^h 
some  Ibw  are  inferior  to  uie  rest,  then  ia  searcriyone  which 
has  not  aome  purtiettlar  merit  to  reeommend  it 

UCl'KIUS  STOLO,  UCINUN  LAWS  or  ROGA- 
TIONS. Caiui  lioinioB  Stolo,  of  a  distinguished  plebeian 
flimily  at  Rome,  wai  made  Uibune  of  tbe  people,  together 
with  his  fliend  I*  Sextius  LiUeranus,  in  the  year  375  e-c. 
Thbse  tribunes  brought  forward  three  '  rogatious,'  that  is  to 
say,  bills  or  projects  oflaw,  fortbe  comitia  or  assembly  of  the 
tribes  to  decide  upon: — I.  That  in  future  no  more  mililary 
tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but  two  annual  consuls  as 
formerly,  and  that  one  of  tbe  two  should  always  be  a  plebeian. 
The  occasional  appointment  of  military  tribunes,  part  of 
whom  might  be  chosen  from  among  the  pwMians,  Waaa  devioe 
of  the  senate  to  jvevent  the  plebuans  nom  obtainiuK  aecaM 
to  tbe  consulship.  S.  To  dMuet  from  the  capital  of  all  ex- 
isting debts  from  one  citizen  to  anotbiw  the  sums  which  had 
been  paid  by  tbe  debtor  as  interest,  and  tbe  remaining 
principal  to  be  dischar^d  in  three  years  by  three  equal 
payments.  This  seems,  according  to  our  modern  notions  of 
money  transactions,  a  very  summary  and  not  very  honest 
way  of  settling  standing  engagements :  hut  if  we  carry 
ourselves  back  to  that  remote  period  of  Rqpan  society,  aDU 
take  into  consideration  tbe  enormous  rate  of  interest  de- 
manded, the  necessities  of  tbe  poMw  citizens  who  were 
called  ftom  thmr  homes  and  fields  to  fight  the  battles  of 
their  tmintry,  and  had  no  means  of  supporting  their  Csmilies 
in  tbe  mean  lime  except  the  ruinous  one  of  borrowing 
money  from  tbe  wealthy,  who  were  mostly  patridans,  atid 
also  tbe  fearftil  power  whidi  tbe  law  gave  to  the  creditor 
over  the  body  of  his  debtor,  end  the  atrocious  manner  in 
which  that  power  was  vised,  or  rather  abused,  in  many  in- 
stances,  such  as  those  reported  by  Liry  (ii.  23 ;  vi.  14; 
viii.  28),  we  shall  judge  witn  more  temperof  the  proposition 
of  Liciniu^  The  Srd  rogation  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
perplexity  to  modem  inquirers.  Its  object,  as  briefly  ex- 
pressed by  Livy,  was  that  *  no  one  should  pottett  (possi- 
deret)  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  (about  333  acres)  of 
land,  and  until  lately  it  has  been  literally  understood  by  most 
readers  of  Roman  history  as  fixing  a  maximum  to  private 
property.  But  Beaufort,  and  more  lately  Heyne,  Niebuhr, 
and  Savigny,  have  Ehowu,tbat  the  limitation  referred  to  the 
holding  of  land  belonging  to  the  ager  pudlitw,  or  public 
domain  of  tbe  state.  XAorajiian  Law!]  And  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  insignificant  extent  of  the  original  territory 
of  Rome,  and  that  it  became  gradually  enlarged  by  the 
plunder  or  appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  land  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  it  appears  evident  that  most  of  the  large 
estates  possessed  by  tbe  patricians  must  have  been  portions  of 
this  conquered  land,  whidi  was  considered  as  public  property, 
occupied,  cultivated,  and  bekl  as  tenants  at  will,  they  and 
but  which  individuals  of  the  influential  dass  in  the  state 
their  descendants  paying  to  the  state  a  tenth  of  idl  grain, 
a  fifth  on  the  produce  of  plantations  and  vinnrards,  and  a 
Mrtain  tax  per  nead  of  cattle  grazing  on  the  public  pasture. 
This  was  tbe  kind  of  pottetnon  which  tbe  Licinian  roga- 
tion purposed  to  limit  and  regulate.  Licinius  propo^ 
that  all  those  who  had  more  than  500  jugera  should  be 
made  to  give  up  the  surplus,  which  was  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  had  no  propertyj^d  that  in  future 
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emy  citiim  vu  to  be  entitled  to  a  time  of  nevlyecm- 
quend  land,  vith  the  same  restriction  and  subject  to  the 
same  duties.  This  might  he  considered  as  a  bul  for  the 
better  distribution  of  plunder  among  those  engaged  in 
a  plundering  expedition,  for  the  land  thus  acquired  and 
distributed  cannot  be  compared  to  real  property  as  held 
throughout  Europe  in  our  days,  and  this  reflexion  may 
perhaps  serve  to  moderate  somewhat  -the  warmth  of  our 
Bympathy  in  reading  of  the  complaints  of  the  Roman 
plebeians  concenung  the  unequal  distribution  of  land  which 
tiELd  been  taken  by  violence  from  a  third  party,  the  other 
nations  of  Italy,  who  were  the  real  sufferers. 

The  patricians,  who  bad  had  till  then  the  best  share  of  the 
common  plunder,  opposed  the  utmost  lesistaQce  to  the  pass- 
ing of  these  three  laws.   They  gained  over  to  thmr  side  the 
other  tribunes,  who  put  their  veto  on  the  bills.   But  at  the 
end  of  that  year  Licioius  and  Sexiius  put  their  own  veto 
on  the  election  of  the  new  military  tribunes,  and  being 
themselves  re-elected  by  the  tribes  every  year,  they  renewed 
for  Bve  years  the  same  opposition  to  the  election  of  the 
curule  magistrates,  so  that  the  republic  fell  into  a  kind  of 
anarchy.   In  the  fifth  year,  370  b.c.,  the  inhabitants  of 
VeUtrEo,  a  Roman  colony,  revolted,  made  incursions  into 
the  Roman  territory,  and  besieged  Tusculum,  the  ally  of 
Rome,    liicinius  and  Sextius  now  waived  their  opposition, 
the  oomitia  were  held,  and  six  military  tribunes  were 
elected,  and  as  the  war  continued,  six  more  were  appointed 
in  the  following  year,  Licinius  and  Sextius  mean  tune  con- 
tinuing to  be  re-elected  ever;  year  as  tribunes  of  the  people. 
Having  mined  over  to  their  side  three  more  of  their  col- 
leagues, they  asain  brought  forward  (heir  bills,  asking  the 
senators  'how  they  could  pretend  to  retain  more  than  500 
jugera  of  land,  while  a  plebeian  was  only  allowed  two 
jugera,  hardly  enough  to  build  himself  a  cabin  upon,  and 
to  sup|)ly  him  with  a  burial-place  when  he  died.'  These 
eipressions  of  Livy's  text  confirm  Niebuhr's  opinion  that 
the  whole  question  was  about  the  ager  puhlicus,  or  oon- 
quered  land,  of  which  the  plebeians  who  had  served  in  the 
army  received  small  allotments  of  two  or  more,  hut  never 
more  than  seven,  jugera  (between  four  and  five  acres)  each. 
Licinius  then  went  on  to  ask  the  patricians*  who  still 
opposed  his  other  bill  concerning  the  debtors,  'whether 
they  delighted  in  having  thehr  houses  full  of  plebeians  in 
fetters,  so  that  wherever  a  patrician  dwelt  there  must  be  a 

trivate  dungeon  also?*  And  then  turning  to  the  plebeians, 
e  told  them  that  the  surest  remedy  for  such  evils  was  con- 
tainefl  in  bis  third  bill,  namely,  that  they  should  always  have 
one  of  the  two  consuls  chosen  from  their  own  body.  '  It  is  not 
enough,'  said  he,  '  that  plebeians  be  eligible  by  law  to.tbe 
consulship.  They  have  long  been  eligible  to  the  dignity  of 
military  tribunes,  and  yet  the  patricians  have  so  contrived 
that  very  few  plebeians  have  obtained  that  office.  The 
nnmber  of  military  tribunes  at  their  first  institution  was 
onlained  to  be  six,  in  order  that  the  plebeians  mi^ht  have 
a  share  in  that  magistracy ;  nevertheless  their  chums  have 
been  almost  constantly  defeated ;  how  much  easier  it  will 
he  for  the  patricians,  as  there  are  hut  two  coiuulships,  to 
seeora  them  both  for  themselves.  The  only  remedy  there- 
fore is  to  make  a  law  that  there  shall  be  always  one  plebeian  in 
the  consulship.'  However,  all  proceedings  concerning  these 
laws  were  again  suspended  for  that  year,  the  five  tribunes 
of  thd  people  who  were  still  in  the  interest  of  the  senate 
urc^ing  that  it  was  proper  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  army, 
which  was  still  in  the  field  against  Velitrte.  Six  new  mi- 
litary tribunes  were  elected  for  the  following  year,  368  b.c. 
At  the  same  time  Licinius  and  Sextius, -being  re-elected 
tribunes  of  the  people  for  the  eighth  time,  resolved  to 
bring  their  bills  before  the  tribes,  without  any  regard  to  the 
intercesuon  or  veto  of  their  colleagues. 

The  senate,  seeing  the  final  struggle  approaching,  had 
recourse  to  a  last  expedient:  they  appointed  CamiUus  tothe 
dintatorship.  While  Licinius  and  Sextius,  having  convened 
the  tribes,  sure  of  the  people's  fltvour  and  regardless  of  the 
veto  of  their  colleagues,  were  proceeding  to  take  the  suf- 
frages, and  the  flrst  tribes  had  already  voted  for  the  bills, 
the  dictator,  attended  by  a  great  body  of  the  patricians, 
repaired  to  the  place  of  assenibly.  and  declared  that  be  was 
come  to  support  the  rights  of  one  part  of  the  tribunes  to 

nt  their  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  otherd ;  and  as 
einius  and  Sextius  paid  no  attention  to  him.  CamiUus 
ordered  the  lietors  to  disperse  the  assembly,  threatening,  in 
case  of  noncompliance,  to  summon,  the  people  to  the  Cam- 
pas  Martius«  to  enlist  and  march  into  the  fl«d.  This  put  a 
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itw  to  the  voting.  lieinius  and  Sextius  then  prefened  a 
hill  that  M.  Fnrius  Camillus  should  be  fined  500,000  oses, 
to  be  sued  for  as  soon  as  he  laid  down  his  office,  for  inter- 
rupting the  tribes  in  their  right  of  legislating.  Camillus 
now  bent  before  the  storm  and  abdicated  his  office.  It 
appears  that  Licinius  and  Sextius,  having  assemUed  the 
tribes  anew,  might  have  passed  the  two  bills  concerning  the 
land  and  the  debtors,  but  that  the  people  demurred  to  the 
law  concerning  the  consulship,  in  which  most  of  them  felt 
little  interest  The  two  tribunes  however  refused  to  separate 
the  three  bills,  telling  the  people  that  they  must  either  have 
all  or  none;  and  they  added,  that  unless  they  agreed  to 
pass  the  three  bills,  they,  the  two  tribunes,  were  determined 
to  serve  them  no  longer  in  their  office  after  that  year.  Thmr 
consented  however  to  be  re-eleeted,  and  soon  after  olrtaiuea 
the  passing  of  another  hill,  by  which  the  custody  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  instead  of  being  entrusted  to  two  patricians 
as  heretofore,  should  be  entrusted  to  decemviri,  half  of 
whom  were  to  be  always  plebeians.  They  then  suffered  six 
patricians  to  be  elected  militan'  tribunes  for  the  following 
year,  36G  bx:.  In  that  year  the  Gauls  having  sgain  ad- 
vanced towards  Rome,  Camillus,  now  nearly  80  years  of  age, 
was  appointed  dictator  for  the  fifth  time,  and  marching  out 
of  Rome  completely  defeated  the  barbarians.  On  hiit  return 
he  obtained  a  triumph,  with  the  consent  of  both  senate 
and  plebn.  livy  (b.  vi.,  41)  Iiere  become  extremely  laconic, 
merely  saying  that  the  external  war  being  concluded,  the 
internal  eonteat  raged  more  violently  than  ever,  and  that 
after  a  desperate  stn^le  the  dictator  and  senate  were  de- 
feated, and  the  three  rogations  or  hills  of  die  tribunes  were 
allowed  to  pass.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Camillus,  gives 
some  further  particulars  of  a  great  tumult  in  the  Forum, 
when  Camillus  was  nearly  pulled  down  from  his  seat ;  heinf( 
protected  by  the  patricians,  he  withdrew  to  the  senate- house ; 
but  before  entering  it,  turned  towards  the  rapitol  and  be- 
sought the  gods  to  put  an  end  to  these  commotions,  vowing 
to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,  if  domestic  peace  could  be 
restored  :  and  it  appears  that  it  was  be  who  persuaded  the 
senate  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  plebs.  Thus  the 
three  licinian  nations  passed  into  law  after  a  struggle  of 
ten  years,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  orderly  and  legal 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  for  the  pofoct  tem- 
per and  jm^ment  shown  by  the  two  popular  irihunes. 

Sextius  jQiteranus,  the  colleague  of  Licinius,  the  flrst 
plebeian  consul,  was  chosen  for  the  next  year,  365  ac, 
together  with  a  patrician,  L.  .^milius  Mamercinus.  The 
senate  however  refused  to  confirm  the  election  of  Sextius, 
and  the  plebeians  were  preparing  tor  a  new  secession  and 
other  fearfUl  threatenings  of  a  civil  war,  when  Camillus 
again  interposed,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  that  while 
the  patricians  conceded  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians, 
the  latter  should  leave  to  the  patricians  the  prntorship,  or 
office  of  supreme  judge  in  the  city  of  Rome,  which  was  then 
for  the  first  time  separated  from  the  consulship.  Thus 
was  peace  restored. 

Lieinius,  the  great  mover  of  this  ohan^  in  the  Roman 
constitution,  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  363  B.c.|  and 
again  in  the  year  360  B.c.,butnothingremarkable  is  recorded 
<H  him  while  in  that  office.  In  the  year  356  b.c.,  under  the 
consulship  of  C  Mavcius  Rutilus  and  C.  Manlius  Im- 
periosus,  we  find  Licinius  chained  and  convicted  before  the 
prstor  of  a  breach  of  his  own  agrarian  law,  and  fined 
10.000  am.  It  seems  that  he  possessed  1000  jugera,  one 
half  of  which  he  held  in  the  name  of  bis  son,  whom  he  had 
emancipated  for  the  purpose.  After  this,  we  hear  no  more 
of  C.  Licinius  Stolo. 

(livy,  vi.  and  vii. ;  Niebuhr,  Roamche  GeteMchte, 
vol.  iiL;  Vol.  Haximus,  viii.,  6,  and  Savigny'a  remark. 
Dai  JitfcU  de»  Bentzet,  p.  175,  on  his  bltmdet  about  the 
story  of  Lieinius  violating  his  own  law.) 

licI'NIUS.  FLA'VIUS  VALEOlIUS.  [Constahti- 
Nua;  DiocLBTiANus ;  OALEKim;  Maxihinds.] 

LI'CINUS  (latreille),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  inseete 
included  in  the  great  group  Carabus  of  the  older  authors. 
The  genus  Licinua  isplaceti  by  Dejean  in  his  section  Paiet- 
limane*,  and,  together  with  the  genera  Diceelu*,  Sembus,  and 
Badiaier,  constitutes  a  little  section  or  subfomily,  distin- 
guitihed  from  other  Fatellimanes  by  the  want  of  the  tooth- 
like  process  in  the  emargination  of  the  mentum. 

In  the  genus  RenUm*  (Latreille)  the  three  basal  joints  of 
the  anterior  tarsi  are  dilated  in  the  male  sex:  the  terminal 
joints  of  the  pal^  are  etongated,  somewhat  ovate,  and  trun- 
cated at  the  apex:  the  mandiUei  proje£r*fautiitddK!9 
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■ligfatljr  arched,  and  pointed  t  Ibe  thorax  u  narrower  than 
Uie  elytra,  which  are  almost  parallel. 

But  two  or  three  Hpeetes  of  this  eenaa  (the  CarabutpoU- 
and  C.  ifwrvHUf  of  Fabricius)  are  known  ;  thejr  tre 
fbund  in  the  £Bst  Indies,  and  ar«  of  a  Mack  colour. 

Genus  Dicalut  (Booelli)  may  be  di!itinp:uished  br  the 
following  characters :  tei-minal  joint  ofthe  palpi  securirorm ; 
iabram  emaiginated  Mid  faavinf;  a  longitudinal  impresfiion  ; 
mandibles  projecting  but  little,  withoat  internal  aenticula- 
tions,  slighUy  arched  and  pointed  ;  tfaoniK  nearly  st^uare; 
elytra  modwatcly  long,  parallel  or  somewhat  ovate;  the 
three  basal  Joints  of  the  anterior  lani  ue  dilated  in  the 
male  sex.  The  specief  of  Diceelus  appear  Xo  be  confined  ta 
North  America,  and  about  twelve  or  flfteeti  are  described. 
They  are  in  general  ofatoleiably  large  idee,  Averaging  perhaps 
about  three-quartns  of  an  inch  in  length,  or  rattier  less. 
Some  of  the  species  are  ef  a  beautiful  puride  or  Uuish  tint ; 
they  are  however  most  commonly  black. 

Genus  Licinut.  In  this  genus  the  head  ia  broad,  short  and 
rounded ;  the  thorax  is  generally  of  a  bounded  form,  and  the 
body  depressed  an'l  ovate;  tbelabrutn  is  short,  and  eraar- 
ginated  in  front ;  the  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  is  securiform ; 
the  mandibles  are  stout,  short,  obtusely  pointed,  and  dentate 
internally ;  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  are 
dilated  in  the  male  sex.  In  Dejean't  Catalogue  de»  Coli- 
optiret  there  are  twelve  species  of  the  in«sent  genus  enu- 
merated, ueuly  all  of  which  inhabit  Europe.  Three  species 
inlialHt  this  country.  (Stephens's  lUitHraHont  fif  Srititk 

The  genus  Baditter  (Clairrille)  is  distinguished  by  the 
mandibles  being  short  and  obtuse  ;  the  three  basal  joints  of 
the  anterior  ursl  dilated  in  the  male  sex ;  the  terminal  joint 
o(  the  palpi  elongated,  oval  and  somewhat  pointed ;  the  head 
rounded,  and  the  thorax  cordiform.  Of  this  cenus  five 
species  are  enumerated  by  Dejenn,  all  of  which  inhabit 
Europe.  Their  small  size  however  renders  it  probable  that 
very  many  more  wilt  be  discox'ered ;  already  as  great  a  number 
as  that  given  by  Dejean  has  been  found  in  this  country, 
some  of  whioh  are  certainly  unknown  to  that  author.  The 
genus  TrimorphM  of  Mr.  Stephens  appears  not  to  be  lufB^ 
oiently  distinct  from  Badister. 

IJCK8,  as  thev  are  cedled  in  North  America,  are  small 
tracts  of  land  trttfi  a  sandy  soil,  on  which  salt  crystallizes  in 
the  form  of  an  efBoresceooe,  and  vhich  are  resorted  to  by 
all  animals  tint  feed  on  grass,  (or  the  purpose  of  licking  up 
the  salt.  They  are  of  great  importaTrce  in  Brazil,  where 
they  are  called  Carreirot.  That  country  being  compora- 
tiToly  newly  settled,  the  herds  of  cattle  are  very  large,  and 
sometimes  amount  to  nearly  60,000  head.  Thesie  cattle  grow 
lean  and  are  reduced  to  bad  condition  if  they  cannot  n*om 
time  to  time  get  salt,  which  they  lick  with  great  eagerness. 
"When  a  cattle  estate  has  no  natural  licks,  tke  proprietor  is 
put  to  considerable  expense  to  provide  the  necessary 
quantity  of  salt  for  his  cattle.  Hence  the  value  of  a  large 
estate  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  possession  of  one  or  more 
licks,  though  in  general  they  hardly  occupy  a  space  twenty 
paces  long  and  wide.  "Wild  animals,  as  deer,  buffitloea, 
wild  hces,  &C.,  also  resort  to  them. 

LICTOR,  a  public  officer  who  attended  on  the  principal 
Koman  magistrates.  This  office  is  said  to  havebeen  derived  by 
Romulus  from  the  Etruscans.  (Liv.,  i.  8.)  The  kings,  and 
afterwards  the  consuls,  were  attended  by  twelve  lictors,  the 
dictator  by  twenty-four,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  by  Six. 
The  lictors  went  before  the  magistrates  one  by  one  in  a  line ; 
lie  who  went  firat  was  called  pritma  lictor,  and  the  one 
who  immediately  preceded  the  magistrate  proximus  lictor. 

The  lictors  were  originally  chosen  from  the  plebt  (Lit.,  ii. 
53) ;  but  in  the  time  of  Tacitua  they  appear  generally  to 
Iwve  been  freedmen  (Arm.,  xiii.  27X  probably  of  the  magis- 
trate on  whom  they  attended. 

The  daty  of  the  lictor  was  to  teo  that  proper  respect  was 
paid  to  the  mi^istrates,  atid  to  inflict  punishment  on  those 
who  wure  condemned ;  and  probably  to  assist  in  some  cases 
iu  the  execution  of  a  decree  or  judgment  in  a  civil  suit 

The  lictors  carried  on  their  shoulders  rods  bound  in  the 
form  of  a  bundle,  with  an  axe  in  the  middle. 

The  etymology  of  llie  name  is  doubtftil.  Gellius  (xii.  3) 
derives  it  from  the  verb  ligare,  because  the  lictor  had  to  bind 
<he  hands  and  feet  of  criminals  before  they  were  punished. 

UCUALA,  a  genua  of  Palms  of  the  tribe  C!oryphinBD  of 
Martius,  so  named  by  Rumphiua,  from  the  Maccassar  name 
of  the^ecies/r.  tpinosa,  figured  by  him  in  'Herb.  Amboin.,' 
1, 1 9,  ai^  vhica  is  found  in  the  ishmds  of  Maceassu  and 


of  Celebes.  Another  species,  L.  pettata,  is  described  by  Dr. 
Roxhui^h  as  a  native  of  the  mountainous  and  vroody  parts 
near  ChittSgong,  which  separates  that  province  from  the 
Bunnan  territoiles,  Both  species  are  small,  with  palmate 
somewhat  fan-shaped  leaves,  but  of  Utile  use.  Rumphius 
describes  the  narrow  leaves  of  his  tree  as  being  formed  into 
pipes  for  smoking  tobacco,  while  the  broader  are  employed 
for  wrapping  up  fruit,  and  for  other  domestic  uses. 

LIECHTENSTEIN,  a  sovereign  principality,  the  small- 
est of  all  the  states  composing  the  German  Confederation, 
consists  of  the  counties  of  Scbellenbet^  and  Vaduz,  and  is 
situated  between  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  the  T)  rol,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Rheetian  Alps,  the  highest  sum- 
mits of  which  rise  to  an  elevation  of  5610  feet.  Ita  area  is 
only  flfly-two  square  miles,. witli  a  population  of  nearly 
6000  inhabitants,  all  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Tiie 
country  is  very  mountainous;  but  it  produces  com,  flax, 
wine,  fruit,  and  timber,  sufficient  for  the  consumptiou  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  have  also  a  good  breed  of  homed  cattle. 
They  are  a  poor  but  happy  Httle  community,  who  sub- 
sist by  agriculture,  cotton-spinning,  and  manufactures  of 
wooden  Wares.  The  revenue  is  5000  florins  per  annum, 
all  of  which  sum  is  applied  to  the  public  scri'ice;  tlie 

Erince's  private  domains producearevenue of  17,000  llorins. 
.iechtsnstein,  together  with  the  principalities  oFHohenzol- 
lern,  Reuss,  Lippe,  and  Waldeck,  is  considered  u  the  six- 
teenth member  of  the  diet,  but  iu  the  fbll  council  each  of 
them  has  a  vote  of  its  own.  Its  contingent  to  the  army  of 
the  Confederation  is  55  men,  and  its  contribution  to  the 
treasury  250  florins  per  annum. 

Though  the  prince  of  Liechtenstein,  as  a  sovareign.  has 
a  smaller  territory  than  any  other  of  the  German  princes, 
he  possesses  in  the  Austrian  empire  mediatised  principal- 
ities and  lordships  of  great  extent,  which  comprise  the 
principalities  of  Troppau  and  Ja^rndorf  ia  Upper  Si- 
lesia, and  vast  estates  in  Moravia,  making  together  an 
area  of  2200  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  360,000  in- 
habitants, end  yielding  to  the  prince  an  annual  revenue  of 
1,500,000  florins.  The  prince,  who  is  the  head  of  the  second 
or  younger  branch,  has  lordships  with  60,000  inhabitants, 
and  a  revenue  of  300,000  florins.  The  bouse  of  Liechten- 
stein is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  in  Europe; 
it  is  believed  to  have  a  common  origin  with  the  house  of 
Este  ;  and  the  history  of  Austria,  for  seven  centuries, 
exhibits  a  splendid  list  of  its  members  eminent  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  field,  such  as  few  othw  fkmilies  in  Europe 
can  boast  {Oesterreichitdu Natioiud Mncfft^laptdie ;  Han- 
sel; Stem;  &c.) 

LIEGE  (in  Grcrman,  LH  ttick ;  in  Dutch,  Luik),  a  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  on  ibe  north  by 
Limburg,  on  the  east  by  Prussia  (province  of  the  Rhine), 
on  the  south  by  Luxemburg,  and  on  the  west  by  Namur 
and  South  Brabant.  It  is  composed  of  part  of  the  former 
bishopric  of  Liege  and  of  the  duchies  of  Luxemburg  and 
Limburg,  and  of  the  county  of  Namur;  also  the  county 
of  Dalhem,  the  abbey  lands  of  Stablo,  and  several  villages 
known  by  the  name  of  Tenres  de  Redemption.  Its  ansa  is 
about  2150  square  miles.  The  smalta'aDd  northern  portion 
is  hilly  and  undulating;  the  southern  is  mountainous.  The 
Ardennes  cover  a  great  part  of  the  province,  especially 
about  Macche  and  St.  Hubert.  Tlie  soil  differs  much  in 
quality.  On  the  west  side  of  tlie  Maas,  and  on  the  east 
side  towards  Limburg,  the  plains,  valleys,  and  low  hills  are 
fertile  and  well  cultivated;  on  the  east  side  of  the  XIaas, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Ourthe,  especially  towards  Luxem- 
burg, the  soil  is  rocky  and  stony.  In  this  part  of  the  pro- 
vit\ce  there  are  extensive  forests.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Maas,  which  comes  fh>m  Namur,  and  forms  at  first  the 
boundary  between  the  two  provinces.  After  receiving  the 
Ourthe,  it  flows  between  highi  ateept  and  often  perpeiwicu- 
lar  rocks  to  Liege,  where  it  Becomes  broader,  ana  enters  the 
province  of  Limburg.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy : 
in  the  northern  part  it  is  temperate,  and  generally  damp ;  in 
the  southern  parts  theair  is  more  keen  end  the  winter  more 
severe  wd  longer.  The  couiitr)'  produces  some  corn  and  a 
little  wine,  resembling  the  middle  kinds  of  champagne  and 
burgundy ;  the  pastures  are  good,  and  maintain  great  num- 
bers of  homed  cattle  and  sheep ;  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  is 
excellent,  but  the  wool  of  inferior  quality.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  is  considemble ;  there  are  mines  of  cala- 
mine, alum,  lead,  and  iron-ore;  but  the  most  valuable  pro- 
duct is  coals,  of  which  half  a  miUiiMi^of  tons  a^  least  are 
annuauy  rWsed.  and  tl^,|t™^^@tirCP^^ 
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enuins^  as  not  ^  veek  passes  without  apnlicationB  t<D 
ftoTernment  ftnr  leave  to  open  beak  mines.  Of  the  mineral 
waters,  tixose  of  Spa  are  toe  most  celebrated.  Tbe  manu- 
ftjctures  of  tbeproTince  are  very  important.  The  vast  esta- 
blishments of  Messrs.  Cockerell  at  Seraing  and  Li^e  for 
the  manulacture  of  spinning  and  other  Tnachines,  of  steam- 
eneines,  and  the  apparatus  for  the  iron  railroads,  &c.,  are 
wrfl  known  throupiout  Europe ;  and  the  ilna  cloths  of  Ver- 
viers  and  other  towns  enjoy  the  highest  reputation.  The 
popnlBtiQn  of  the  province  is  stated  at  371,000  inhabitants. 

Thei  province  of  lAege  was  formerly  a  bishopric  belong- 
ing to  tne  circle  of  Westphalia;  the  bishop,  who  was  mider 
the  aTohhiifaopric  (tf  Cotogne,  vas  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
and  had  aho  the  title  of  duke  of  BonUlon,  Hie  revenue* 
exceeded  100,000/.  sterling.  In  1789  an  insurrection  broke 
out,  mnd  the  bishop  at  first  granted  the  demands  of  the  dis- 
contented, but  afterwards  withdrew  to  Germany ;  the 
chamber  at  Wetzlar  annulled  the  agreement  made  by  the 
bishop,  and  caused  him  to  be  reinstated  by  force  of  arms. 
The  French  however  took  possession  in  the  same  year,  and 
retained  thp  country  till  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  after 
which  it  was  united  with  the  kingdom  of  the  >fetherlands. 

LIEGE.  tUa  capital  of  the  province,  lies  in  30°  39'  N.  lat 
and  5"  3l'E.long.  It  is  situated  on  tbe  Maas,  in  a  pleasant 
well  cnltivated  valley  between  two  hills,  Uie  higher  of 
whioh,  raHed  St  Walfaur^  Mount,  is  on  the  north  side,  and 
is  the  site  of  the  new  eiteoel,  which  is  very  utrong  and  built 
on  a  new  plan.  The  Maas  is  joined  in  the  valley  by  the 
Ourthe  ana  other  smaller  streams,  and  on  entering  the  ci^ 
divides  into  several  branches  which  ftnrm  islands,  Dordered 
by  handson^e  quays  and  connected  by  17  bridges.  Liege  is 
divided  into  the  o)d  and  the  new  town,  and  haq  besides  ten 
suburbs.  It  is  tf  large  but  by  no  means  a  handsome  city. 
Moat  of  the  HtreetB  ape  very  narrow,  mapy  of  them  being 
hardly  six  paces  wide,  ahd  as  tbe  Inniges  ar^  generally  high, 
the  streets  are  very  dark,  and  without  that  cleanliness  which 
is  general  in  the  Netherlands.  Some  parts  have  broad 
streets,  good  squares,  and  promenades,  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  an  iU  built  town.  The  city  was  &nneriy  fivtifled,  but  at 
present  is  defended  only  by  the  new  citadel  and  a  great 
outwork  on  the  vest  side.  The  most  remark^ble  buildings 
are  the  oathedrsl,  built  in  the  eighth  centiUy ;  the  town- 
hall,  a  large  but  heavy  edifice;  the  theatre;  and  tbe  unt- 
Tersity,  which  was  founded  in  1817,  and  has  about  400 
students.  The  university  has  a  good  library,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  a  botanic  garden,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history. 
&c.  Liege  befure  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  French  had 
40  churches,  44  convents,  10  hospitals,  and  an  establishment 
of  the  Beguines,  some  of  which  have  been  suppressed. 
There  are  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  gymnasium, 
and  numerous  charitable  and  useftil  institutions.  Very 
important  manufactures  are  carried  on  here.  The  most 
celebrated  are  thostj  for  fire-arms,  which  make  mi;skets  at  all 
prices,  from  one  crown  to  000  louis  d'or  a  piece.  There  is 
a  great  cannon  fbundery,  a  zinc  manufketory,  one  of  flies 
and  anvils,  and  many  manufactories  of  nails,  which  latter 
employ  nymy  thousand  workmen.  The  woollen  cloths  are 
of  excellent  quality,  and  tbe  tanneries  have  long  been 
famous.  The  population  Is  59,600.  The  inhabitants  are 
very  industrious,  and  luve  a  considerable  trade  in  colonial 
produce  and  raanufkctured  goods,  as  well  as  in  coals  and 
other  productions  of  the  province,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  exported. 

LIEGNITZ,  qne  qf  tbe  three  goTemments  into  which 
Silesia  is  dinded,  comprises  the  most  north-westerly  part  of 
that  province,  and  that  part  of  Upper  Lsositz  which  is  now 
part  of  Prussia. '  Having  been  enlarged  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  five  eirriles  of  the  former  government  of  Reiehenbach, 
and  the  ULtgeat  part  of  Sprembeig-H<qrerswerda,  it  now 
consists  of  nineteen  circles.  Its  area  is  5270  square  miles, 
and  the  population,  which,  by  the  census  of  IdSl.  was 
766,170,  and  by  that  of  1934,  7&8,083  inhabitants,  had  in- 
creased, by  the  end  of  1 837,  to  844,281. 

Goldb^,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Katzbach  has  doable  walls  and  four  gates :  the  population 
is  7093.  GrQnberg,  a  walled  town,  with  three  gates,  has 
9973  inhabitants :  fyith  these  towns  have  flourishing  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloths.  Lauban,  on  the  Qucis,  a  walled 
town,  with  four  gates,  has  5500  inhabitants,  who  ^ve  ma- 
nufactures of  eanco  and  ptien.  Sagan,  near  the  Bober,  is 
a  strongly  fortified  town,  with  three  ptt^  a  very  fine  ducal 
palace  with  a  beautiful  park,  ohe  Lutheran  ei^  nve  l^man 
^h^ic  chiuf  heSf  ^ni  m'enni^tir^  of  woolly  dotb,  linen, 


stockings,  lace,  and  looking-gUsaeg.  The  pppulation  is 
n-sarly  8000.  ' 

LIBONTTZ,  the  capital  of  the  circle  and  of  the  goveni- 
ment  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  61'  12*  30''^N.  lat. 
and  16"  12'  15"  E.  long.,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Schwars- 
wasser  and  the  Katzbach.  The  population  amounts  to 
11,674.  Tbe  inner  town  is  surrouiided  with  a  moat  and 
earthen  rampart,  which  is  laid  out  in  public  gardens  vHth 
fine  avenues  of  lime,  mulberry,  and  cheenut  trees,  and 
has  four  gates,  but  it  i^  not  a  fortified  place.  The  antient 
palace  or  the  princes  is  in  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  separate  moat  and  hit|;h  wail.  There  art  two  Lutheran 
and  two  Roman  Catholto  churches,  of  whieh  that  of  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul  has  a  large  library,  and  that  of  St.  John 
contains  tbe  magnificent  chapel  where  the  old  princes  of 
Liegnitz  and  Bri^  were  interred.  Among  the  public  in- 
stitutions are  a  Lutheran  gymnasium,  with  nine  professors^ 
eight  Lutheran  schools,  two  hospitals,  a  Catholic  orphan  asy- 
lum, and  a  Bible  society.  The  Royal  Equestrian  Academy 
is  a  magnificent  building  like  a  palace  ;  it  was  founded  in 
1 708  by  the  emperor  Joseph  I.,  for  the  sons  of  Silesian  gen- 
tlemen, Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  and  was  remo- 
delled in  1810  for  tbe  education  of  children  of  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  with  five  professors.  It  has  a  good  library, 
mathematical  and  other  instruments,  coUections  of  natural 
history,  &c,  and  eonaiaerable  revenues.  liegnitz  has  ma- 
nufactures of  woollen  cloths,  linen,  eotton,  snk,  stockingi^ 
tobacco,  starch,  &c.,  and  great  breweries.  In  the  suburbs 
and  environs  great  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
grown.  Liegnitz  has  a  theatre  and  other  places  of 
public  recreation,  and  it  is  reckoned  the  most  agreeable 
residence,  after  Breslau,  in  all  Silesia.  Frederick  II.  de* 
feated  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Laudon  between  this 
town  and  Parchwitz  in  1760.  In  the  vicinity  is  Wahlstatt 
(which  word  means  *  the  battle-field'),  where  the  celebrated 
battle  with  the  Mongol  Tartars  was  fought  in  1241,  in 
which  Frederick,  duke  of  Liegni\z,  lost  his  life;  and  be- 
tween this  place  and  Brcbelwiiz  on  the  Katzbach,  Bliicher. 
together  with  the  Russians,  defeated  the  Freneh  under 
Macdonald  and  Ney  in  1813,  whence  he  obtained  tbe  title 
of  Prince  Bliicher  of  Wahlstatt. 

LIEN  (from  the  French  Hen, '  a  tie,*  or  '  band').  Va- 
rious definitions  have  been  given  fVom  the  bench  of  this 
juristical  term,  but  many  of  them  are  either  incomplete,  « 
too  general  because  of  comprehending  other  rights  besides 
those  of  lien.  The  following  definition  is  perhaps  as  correct 
as  any  that  has  proceeded  from  the  judges:—*  A  lien  is  a 
right  in  one  man  to  retain  that  which  is  in  his  possession 
belonging  to  another  till  certain  demands  of  him,  the  person 
in  possession,  are  satisfied.'  (Grose,  J.,  in  Hammond  v. 
Barc/ajf,  2  East,  227.)   The  definition  therefore  includes 

gossession  by  the  party  claiming  the  lien ;  and  an  nnsatis- 
ed  demand  by  him  against  the  ownw  of  the  property ;  but 
it  does  not  show  wherein  this  right  to  retain  another  man^ 
property  differs  from  tbe  right  of  a  pawnee  or  pledgee. 

The  determination  of  what  shall  be  possession  sufficient 
to  constitute  one  element  of  lien  is  a  part  of  tbe  general 
doctrine  of  possession.  It  follows  from  the  definition  that 
if  the  party  claiming  the  lien  has  not  possession,  be  can 
have  no  lien ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  if  he  has  voluntarily 
parted  with  possession  he  has  lost  his  lien.  What  shall  be 
a  parting  with  possession  sufficient  to  cause  a  loss  of  lien  is 
also  to  be  determined  by  the  general  doctrine  of  possession. 
When  possession  of  the  thing  is  regained,  the  lien  does  not 
revive  if  die  possessor  gets  the  thing  back  under  any  dr- 
cumstanees  from  which  a  diflbrent  conbaet  may  be  im- 
plied flrom  that  under  which  he  csiginally  obtained  the  lien. 

The  defect  of  the  above  definition  in  not  showing  wherein 
consists  the  difference  between  lien  and  pledge  leads  Co 
the  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  the  rigiit  called  lien 
arises.  It  has  been  said  that  'liens  only  exist  three  ways: 
either  by  express  contract,  by  nsage  of  trade,  or  where  there 
is  some  legal  relation.'    (Bayley,  J.,  1  Ba.  and  Aid  ,  tS'i.) 

When  hen  arises  by  express  contract,  it  is  either  simply 
mortgage,  pawn,  or  pledge,  which  are  then  the  more  appro- 
priate terms;  or  it  is  an  agreement  (such  as  may  exist  in 
the  case  of  principal  and  factor)  that  goods  entrusted  by  one 
person  to  another  for  the  nnrpose  of  tale,  or  for  some  other 
purpose  than  pledge,  may  be  retained  by  the  party  entrusted 
with  them,  as  aaecuriQr  for  any  debt  or  balance  duo  to  him 
from  the  other  or  it  is  an  agreement  that  he  may  retain  tbe 
pToeectds  of  things  entrusted  to  him  to  8ell>  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Pawtt  or  pledge  is  the  traditioii  of  a  ^'g^*' 
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owner  to  the  pawnee,  to  be  held  tnd  mtBined  by  him  u 
Houri^  for  a  debt  due  from  the  owner  to  the  pawnee;  and 
it  ia  a  matter  of  expreae  eonttaet  lien  by  contract  dtffon 
fiom  pawning  or  pledging  in  this,  that  in  the  fcH-mer  the 
retaining  the  thiiu;  ie  not  the  purpose  for  which  the  Koods 
are  delivered  by  the  owner.  In  pawn  or  pledge  gooJi  are 
leeaived  in  order  to  be  retained  and  kept ;  in  lien  by  con- 
tract they  are  delivered  by  the  otrner  for  wrae  other  pur- 
pose, but  may  be  retained  as  a  security  for  a  debt  due  from 
the  owner  to  the  person  to  whom  he  has  delivered  his  goods. 

Where  two  parties  have  so  dealt  with  one  another  that 
one  lus  claimed  and  the  other  has  allowed  the  right  of 
lien  in  respect  of  any  their  mutual  dealings,  lien  may  exist 
in  all  cases  of  like  dealings  between  them,  if  there  be  no 
verbal  or  written  agreement  to  the  contrary.  The  acta  of 
the  parties  are  here  the  evidence  of  the  contract,  which  is  as 
GXiwesB  as  if  made  by  formal  words. 

The  '  lien  by  usage,'  and  *  that  where  there  ii  some 
legal  relation  between  the  mrties,*  belone  to  one  class,  and 
are  not  distinguishable.  Th'ey  are  both  included  under 
liens  which  do  not  arise  from  express  but  from  implied  con- 
tract Lien  may  be  defined  as  primd  fade  a  rient  accom- 
panying the  implied  eontracL  (Lord  Eldoo.)  The  '  usage 
of  trade*  is  merely  evidence  from  which  contract  is  to  be 
implied:  parlies  who  mutually  act  in  conformity  to  a  cus- 
tom have  in  effeot,  though  not  in  form,  made  a  contract. 
The  term  '  leg^  relation '  is  only  another  mode  of  express- 
ing the  mutual  righte  and  duties  of  the  same  parties,  who 
by  their  acts  have  brought  themselves  within  the  limits  of 
«  custom,  uid  so  given  evidence  of  an  intention  to  make  a 
cuulzact  Thus  an  innkeeper  haa  a  lim  upon  the  horse  of 
his  guest,  which  he  takes  into  his  stable  to  feed;  a  carrier 
has  a  lien  on  the  goods  which  be  carries ;  a  tailor  who  is 
em^doyed  to  make  a  suitof  cloiheshasa  lien  on  them  for  the 
price  of  his  labour,  if  the  cloth  be  given  to  him  for  the  pur- 

1K»eof  making  the  clothes  ;  and  iflie  furnishes  the  cloth,  and 
lis  customer,  after  the  clothes  are  made,  agrees  to  have 
them,  and  so  obtains  the  propeity  in  them,  the  tailor  has  still 
a  lien  on  the  clothes,  or  any  part  of  them,  for  the  whole  price. 
The  contract  in  these  and  similar  cases  is  for  payment  of 
money  on  one  side,  in  consideration  for  certain  acts  to  be 
dune  on  the  other ;  and  the  delivery  by  one  party  of  his 
property  to  the  other,  who  is  to  do  some  act  to  it,  or  in 
respect  of  it,  for  money,  implies  a  payment  of  the  money 
before  the  ownei*8  right  to  repossess  the  thing  can  com- 
mence. Where  the  owner  never  had  tlie  proptfty  or  pos- 
session of  the  raw  materials,  but  acquires  the  property  in  a 
thing  by  his  bare  assent,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  the 
tailor's  prior  right  of  property  is  converted  into  a  mare 
right  to  hold  till  bis  debt  is  paid,  or,  in  other  words,  instead 
of  property  he  has  a  lien.  If  the  owner  of  a  thing  sells  it, 
and  agrees  to  receive  the  price  at  a  future  day,  be  cannot 
retain  the  thing  till  the  day  of  payment,  for  ha  has,  by  the  form 
of  his  contract,  excluded  himself  from  such  right  to  a  lieiL 

The  foundation  of  all  lien,  where  there  is  no  express 
contract,  is  in  custom ;  and  tlie  custom  becomes  law  when 
it  U  confirmed  by  a  competent  authority.  When  many 
cnttoms  of  lien  have  ^us  become  law,  other  cases  m 
claims  of  lien  are  also  oitablished  as  law  in  like  manner, 
simply  flrom  analogy  to  the  liens  origioating  in  custom. 

Lien,  unless  there  be  an  express  contract,  or  a  custom  to 
the  contrary,  must  fVom  its  nature  he  particular,  that  is, 
must  have  reference  to  a  particular  transaction  and  to  a 
particular  thing.  When  it  is  general,  that  is,  where  the 
right  to  retain  a  particular  thing  is  not  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular transaction,  but  exists  with  respect  to  other  trans-  , 
actions  also,  there  must  be  express  contract,  or  the  deal-  < 
ings  of  the  parties  must  be  such  as  to  create  that  implied 
contract  which  arises  &om  acts  done  in  conAwmity  to  well- 
known  usage. 

Lien,  when  it  exists,  maybe  lost  by  voluntarily  parting 
with  the  tfaing,'by  express  agreement,  or  by  agreement  to 
be  implied  from  acts.  In  general,  when  a  person  has  a  lien 
for  a  debt,  he  waives  it  ny  taking  security  fur  the  debt. 
A  solicitor  has  a  lien  for  his  bill  on  bisclieut's  papers  which 
come  into  his  possession  in  the  course  of  transacting  his 
bu.<iiness ;  but  if  he  accept  a  security  for  his  debt,  ho  can 
be  legally  compelled  to  give  up  the  papers.  From  the  ex- 
pressed agreement  for  a  special  security  there  necessarily 
arises  the  implied  agreement  to  give  up  the  thing  which 
is  retained,  the  arceptance  of  such  special  security  being 
equivalent  to  an  agreement  to  receive  the  debt  or  demand 
at  a  futuse  day,  and  such  agreement  as  to  future  payment 


being  inconsistent  with  the  retaining  the  thing,  which  act 
of  retaining  is  equivalent  to  a  claim  fw  present  payment.  A 
fhctor.  who  has  a  lien  ongoods  in  his  poaaession,  both  fbr  bis 
outlay  on  or  with  respect  to  those  ^oods  and  for  his  geuen.1 
balance,  Uwes  his  lien  if  he  enters  mto  «u  express  oontraet 
for  a  particular  mode  of  payment.  If  usage  of  trade  sod 
acts  in  conformity  to  it  can  he  considered  as  evidence  of  a 
contract  that  goods  shall  be  retained  by  one  person  as  a 
security  for  a  debt  or  balance  due  to  him  from  another,  sn 
express  contract  for  securing  payment  of  such  debt  or 
balance  must  be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  the  inpliflil 
contract,  and  therefore  as  determining  it. 

In  Equity,  the  vendor  of  an  estate,  though  he  hu  exe- 
cuted a  conveyance  and  ported  with  the  possession  without 
being  paid,  still  has  his  estate  as  a  security  fbr  such  part  of 
the  purchase-money  as  is  unpaid.  This  security  is  gene- 
rally, though  not  with  strict  propriety,  called  the  vendor'a 
lien.  The  ground  of  this  so-called  lien  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  contract :  one  party  contracts  to  give  land  for  money, 
and  the  other  contracts  to  give  money  for  land.  Until  both 
parties  have  performed  their  engagement,  the  land  and  the 
money  cannot  be  considered  as  exchanged. 

The  eouitable  mortgage  which  is  created  by  a  deposit  of 
title-deeds  as  a  security  for  a  debt  is  sometimes,  though 
not  with  strict  propriety,  called  equitable  lien.  Br  Ibis 
deposit  the  depositor's  interest  in  tlte  lands  to  vhich  the 
deeds  relate  becomes  a  security  for  the  debt 

Lien,  from  its  nature,  is  incapable  of  transfer;  and  in 
this  respect  it  differs  from  a  thing  pledged,  which  can  be 
ass^^ed  by  ihe  pledgee  to  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  it 
j  Generally  a  lien  gives  no  right  to  sell,  ext-ept  by  particular 
custom.  Where  a  fitctor  who  has  a  lien  on  the  gooda  oi 
his  principal  pledges  them  for  a  loan  <tf  money,  this  is 
no  transfer  of  the  lien :  the  goods  are  a  pledge  or  pawn 
in  the  hands  of  the  lender,  who  may  hold  them  as  a  secu- 
rity for  his  advance  to  the  amount  of  the  factor's  lien.  The 
lender  may  have  a  right  to  retain  the  goods  as  a  security  to 
preciseh-  the  esme  amount  as  the  factor ;  but  his  right  to 
retain  flows  from  a  different  source. 

The  practical  questions  which  arise  under  the  geueral 
doctrine  of  lien  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  not  easy  of 
solution  ;  many  of  them  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  mercantile  community.  For  further  information  the 
reader  may  refer  to  the  articles  Agent,  Attorney,  Ba.il- 
MBHT,  Cahubb,  and  Factor  ;  and  to  Montagu  (ht  Zien,  tot 
a  collection  of  a  considerable  number  of  particular  instances. 

UEOU  KIEOU  ISLANDS,  also  colled  LOO-CHOO. 
constitute  the  most  important  of  the  several  groups  of 
islands  which,  though  situated  at  considerable  distances 
from  one  anoUier,  form  a  marked  chain  of  connection 
between  the  Japanese  island  of  Kioosioo  and  the  Cliinese 
island  of  Formosa.  They  lie  between  24°  10' and  Q-b"*  40 
N.  lat.  and  127"  and  1 29°  E.  long.,  and  are  said  to  consist  of 
thirty-six  islands,  of  different  but  rather  small  dimensions. 
The  largest  of  them,  called  great  Loo-choo.  and  sometimes 
Doo-choo,  by  the  natives,  is  very  nearly  sixty  miles  long  in 
a  north-east  direction,  and  preserves  a  tcderahly  uniform 
breadth  of  about  ton  or  twelve  miles.  The  smAce  of  these 
islands  is  mosUy  uneven  and  rufraed,  but  the  elevations  do 
not  attain  a  great  height.  The  bighest  of  the  hills,  Obno- 
dake  Mount,  measured  by  Captain  Beechey,  dues  not  attain 
1100  feet  above  the  sea.  They  seem  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin,  but  no  actix'e  volcano  haa  been  observed  in  them. 
The  lower  tracts  are  of  great  fertility,  but  the  most  elevated 
are  generally  bare  and  rarely  covered  with  wood.  The  fer- 
tile tracts  are  in  high  cultiration.  Captain  Beechey 
mentions  sweet  potatoes,  millet,  wheat,  Indian  com,  rice, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  barley,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  peas, 
tea-shrubs,  tobacco,  capsicums,  cucumbers,  cocoa-nuts, 
carrots,  lettuces,  onions,  plaintains,  pomegranates,  and 
oranges,  as  growing  on  these  islands.  Their  agriculture 
resembles  that  of  the  Chinese,  particularly  as  to  manuring 
and  irrigating  the  ground.  Along  the  sides  of  the  hoS 
and  around  Uie  villues  the  bamboo  and  rattan  grow  to  a 
considerable  size.  The  pine-trees  grow  to  a  great  height 
and  size,  and  the  hanyou-tree  is  also  oommon.  Cattle  on 
not  abundant,  and  are  only  employed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Milk  is  never  used ;  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry,  with 
rice  and  other  vegetables,  form  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  have  no  sheep  nor  asses ;  their  horses  ore  of  a  small 
slight  make,  and  used  for  riding  and  carrying  loads.  The 
climate  is  very  mild,  these  island  being  situated  within  the 
range  of  the  tcade-wiads.  The  iuhobitiijits  more  xeeemble 
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the  Japanftse  than  the  Chinese ;  they  are  rather  low  in 
itature,  but  an  veil  fiinned,  and  have  an  easy  graceful 

carnage ;  their  colour  is  mostly  of  a  deep  copper,  but  varies 
considerably  in  individuals;  their  hair,  uniformly  black,  is 

S'  6sy,  but  not  so  smooth  and  straight  as  that  of  the 
inese;  their  eyes  are  usually  of  a  dark  grey.  Gentle- 
ness and  simplioity  characterize  them  all.  Their  language 
is  similar  to  the  Japanese,  Gutzlaff  remarked  that  the 
diference  between  the  two  languages  was  similar  to  that 
between  High  and  Low  German.  They  are  acquainted 
with  the  ChioMe  written  characters,  at  least  the  better 
educated  classes.  They  seem  to  have  made  considerable 
pro^rsM  in  sereral  hranehes  of  monnfiioturing  industry,  and 

Eropave  aalt  from  wa-water  in  an  ingenious  manner.  They 
sre  doubtlew  soma  commerce  with  China  and  Japan,  but 
nothing  precise  is  known  respecting  its  extent  nor  the  articles 
which  are  exported  or  imported.  It  would  seem  that  sugar, 
salt,  and  sulphur  are  the  most  important  articles  which  are 
sent  out.  Ihe  principal  commercial  town  of  Great  Loo- 
choo  is  Napakiang,  or,  as  Captain  Beechey  calls  it,  Nepa 
Ching,  which  has  a  good  and  safe  harbour,  and  is  con- 
sidered  the  capital  of  the  islands ;  but  Captain  Beechey 
thinks  that  the  town  of  Sbui  or  Shoodi  is  the  capital  and 
residence  of  the  king.  It  ia  sitoated  farther  inland,  on  a 
hill,  and  sunounded  1^  a  wall,  but  has  never  been  Tinted 
by  Europeans.  The  stay  of  no  European  Tessel  in  these 
i^anda  ata  been  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  their 
degree  of  depoidenee  either  on  China  or  Japan,  whether  the 
eovere^n  is  subject  to  one  of  th^se  countries,  or  entirely  in- 
dependent and  only  sends  some  presents  to  the  court  of 
Peking  or  Yeddo,  which  seems  the  most  probable.  (Capt. 
Basil  Hall's  Voyage  qf  Disowery  to  the  West  Coast  of  Co- 
rea  and  ihe  Great  Loo-choo  Island;  Capt.  Beechey's  Poyage 
to  ihe  Pacific  ami  Behrin^'e  Strait ;  and  Parkeps  Jowmal 
t{f  an  Expedition  from  Stna^ore  to  Japan.) 

LI£R  (Lierre,  Fr.),  a  considerable  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  is  situated  in  51° 
If  N.  lat  and  4°  87'  E.  bng.,  at  the  eonflux  of  the  Great 
«nd  ibe  Little  Nethe,  wfatcE  after  their  junction  are  called 
simply  the  Netiie.  It  haa  eight  churches,  the  chief  of 
whiob  is  a  handsome  edifice,  an  hospital,  and  a  Beguinage. 
Tlie  inhabitants,  who  are  1 3,000  in  number,  carry  on  various 
manu&otures  of  linen,  laee^  woollens,  cotton  yam,  &c 
Calico-printing  is  likewise  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The 
^iBtilleries  and  breweries  are  numerous.  Rape-seed  is  grown 
in  great  quantities  in  the  adjacent  country,  and  there  are 
many  oit-mills  in  this  town. 

LIEUTENANT  is  an  officer  who  discharges  the  duties 
of  a  superior,  in  bis  name  and  during  bis  absence ;  and  who 
acts  immediately  in  subordination  to  him  when  he  is  present. 

Thus,  in  military  affairs,  the  lieutenant-general  and  the 
lieutenant-eolonel  respectively  superintend  the  eetmomy 
and  the  movements  of  the  army  and  the  batlriion  under 
those  who  hold  the  chief  command.  The  lieutenant  of  a 
company  is  also  immediately  subordinate  to  the  captaiD,  in 
whose  absence  be  has  the  same  powers.  In  the  British 
bervice  the  lieutenants  of  the  three  regiments  of  foot-guards 
have  the  rank  of  captain :  in  the  royal  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, the  voyal  corps  of  engineers  and  marines,  and  also 
in  the  rifle  brigade,  there  being  no  ensigns,  the  subaltern 
offif^rs  are  distinguished  as  first  and  second  lieutenants. 

Ill  Ward's  '  Animadversitms  of  War'  (1639),  it  is  said, 
'  A  lieutenant  is  an  officer  of  liigh  credit  and  reputation, 
and  he  ought  in  all  respects  to  bee  well  indoetrinated  and 
qualified  in  the  arts  military,  and  not  inferior  in  knowledge 
to  any  officer  of  higher  authority  ;  for  an  unskilful  captaine 
may  better  demeane  himselfe  with  an  experienced  lieutenant 
than  an  unskilful  lieutenant  can  fadge  with  a  skilftil  captaine.* 
The  price  of  a  lieutenant's  commission  is,  accoroing  to 
tbe  present  regulation,— 

£  *.  d. 

Life-Guards     .     17S5     .     dailypay    10  4 
Horse-Guards  .     160U     .     dailypay   10  4 
Dragoons         .      1190     .     dailypay     9  0 
Foot-Guaids     .      2050      .     daily  pay     7  4 
Line       .       .       700     .     dailypay     6  6 
A  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy  takes  rank  as  a  captain  in 
the  army,  and  the  number  appointed  to  shipa  of  war  varies 
with  the  Tate  of  the  latter.   A  ship  of  the  first  rate  has 
eight  lieutenants,  besides  supernumeraries;  those  of  tbe 
second,  third,  &o.  rated,  have  respectively  one  less  than 
the  number  appointed  to  the-  preceding  rate ;  so  that  a 
fiixth-rate  vessel  hu  three  t  sloops  and  Mittb-ve«iie)«  have 


only  two.  Hie  monthly  pay  of  a  first-lieutenant  of  seven 
years'  standing,  in  ships  of  tbe  three  first  rates,  and  that  of 
lieutenants  commanding  gun-brigs,  schooners,  and  cutter^ 
is  \  U.  lOr.    The  monthly  pay  of  other  lieutenant^  toe 

ships  of  all  rates,  is  9^.  45. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL.  [General.] 
LIEUTENANT,  LORD  and  DEPUTY.  [Lord-Lieu- 
tenant.] 

LIFE.  Organic  matter,  in  which  alone  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  are  cognizable  to  our  senses,  is  distinguished 
from  common  or  inornnic  matter  by  several  peculiari- 
ties of  oompositioii  anil  stnioture.  Twenty  elementary 
substances  occur  in  oreanio  matter,  vis.  oxygen,  hydroeen, 
nitn^n,  carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iodlnejHomiiie,cail<H 
rine,  fluorine,  potassinm,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  sili* 
cium,  aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  coppw,  and  (Deveigie^ 
Annalea  d'Hygi^e)  lead.  But  although  the  elementary 
substances  of^ which  organic  matter  is  composed  are  the  same 
as  those  of  common  matter,  their  mode  of  combination  is 
peculiar.  In  minerals,  the  elements  are  generally  united  in 
pairs,  or  according  to  a  binary  mode  of  combination ;  but  in 
organic  matter,  uree  at  least,  and  usually  four  elemen- 
tary principles  are  combined  in  each  simplest  substance  or 
proximate  principle.  In  organic  compounds  again,  the  ele- 
ments are  not  generally  united  in  any  simide  raUo  one  to 
another,  as  1  atwn  of  one  to  1,  3,  or  3  of  another,  as  in 
inoi^anic  bodies,  but  several  (as  10  or  12  of  one)  are  united 
with  several  of  each  of  the  others  to  form  wie  compound 
atom.  Thus  while  the  relative  atomic  proitortions  in  which 
the  different  elements  unite  are  the  same  in  both  classes  of 
bodies,  and  while  tbe  laws  of  definite  proportions,  and  of 
combination  according  to  fixed  numbers  or  simple  multi- 
plies of  them,  ascertaiiwd  from  the  analysis  of  inorganic  are 
applicable  in  tbe  study  of  organic  bodies,  yet  there  results 
from  the  number  of  elementary  substances,  and  the  number 
of  aioms  of  each  which  unite  in  each  atom  of  the  organic 
compound,  this  important  circumstance,  that  fi-om  a  few 
elementary  substances  (scacoely  more  than  on^thirdof  those 
known)  an  indefinite  number  of  difibrent  compounds  are 
formed.  Of  the  twenty  above  mentmned,  the  first  three 
almost  ahme  form  tbe  proximate  priacinles  of  vegetables, 
and  the  first  four  those  of  animals.  They  are  tnerefore 
called  eEsential  elements;  while  the  others,  ocourringin  very 
small  quantities  and  according  to  no  general  rule,  aro  called 
incidental  elements. 

In  respect  of  structure,  it  ia  obser\-ed  that  all  organic 
bodies,  plants  as  well  as  animals,  have  a  more  or  less 
rounded  andcyhndrical,  branched  or  membered  form,  bound- 
ed by  curved  lines,  and  by  convex  or  concave  surfaces  very 
distinct  from  the  crystalline,  the  only  regular  form  of  inor- 
ganic matter.  They  are  composed  ot  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances and  parts,  containing  in  all  cases  both  solid  and 
fluid  substanoes.  Th^  have  a  peculiar  softness  snd  flexi- 
bility dependent  on  tbe  mixture  of  their  fluid  with  their  solid 
parts ;  their  characta  thus  varies  in  diflbrent  situations,  and 
IS  as  entirely  distinct  from  the  firiunessofinorganic solids, as 
from  the  incoherence  of  parts  in  inoi^nio  fluids.  They  are 
composed  of  particles  which  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope have  for  the  most  part  a  rounded  or  globular  form, 
beyond  which  they  do  not  appear  to  be  mechanically  divisi- 
ble. These  elementary  particles,  united  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  form  tbe  basis  of  the  different  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues,  of  which  again  are  formed  the  sevml  organs, 
whose  assemblage  constitutes  the  perfect  orgnnio  being.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said,  that  this  oomposition  of  di^rent  parts 
of  the  same  body  from  different  materials  is  the  very  op- 
posito  of  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  minutest  particles 
of  an  inoi^anio  bodv,  and  of  the  similarity  which  every  part 
of  it  bears  to  the  whole. 

All  the  parts  of  an  organic  body  are,  both  in  their  origin 
and  in  their  continuance,  more  oc  less  dependent  upon  one 
another.  In  their  original  formation,  the  production  of  one 
part  induced  that  of  another;  and  when  formed,  the  action 
of  one  influences  the  actions  of  all  the  others.  Thus  the 
solids,  being  regenerated  fnnn  the  fluids,  require  them  to  be 
duly  formed,  that  they  may  themselves  be  duly  maintained ; 
whfle  the  due  fonnation  of  the  living  fluids  in  iia  turn 
depends  mainly  on  the  healdiy  action  of  tbe  solids.  Tbe 
forms  of  organic  bodies  undergo  varied  alterations  in  the 
process  of  growth,  at  different  periods  and  according  to 
certain  laws,  which  are  differently  modified  for  each  species. 
The  production  of  new  beings  depends  on  tbe  exercise  of 
certain  ftinetiouB  bolM^ing  to  those  i4r«^y>existing.  .The 
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flULi«tenfi^e''of  9ac)i  organic  being  U  accQViit>^ni9d  by  a 
contituit  cbw^e  of  i\&  tnateriql  compoBitioii,  dependeot  on 
a  mutual  relation  between  it  and  the  oKternal  world. 

This  maintenance  of  the  living  being,  during  a  certain 
length  of  time,  by  the  mutual  change^  wbicb  take  nlace  be- 
tween it  and  the  external  world,  is  themoit  general  phenome- 
non observed  in  ofganio  bodies  during  life-  It  is  a  compound 
process,  oonaistiDE.  Ist,  of  the  reoeption  of  materiaU  from 
the  extern^  world,  u  nvtriment^  waich  is  taken  up  by  ab- 
sorption and  carried  on  by  a  peculiar  motioq  in  vesseU,  or 
through  the  interstices  of  the  tisiifet.  Snd.  Attraction  of 
aeriform  substances  from  without,  and  separation  of  other 
aeriConn  nuhstauces  from  within,  constituting  respiration, 
^nl,  Conversion  of  the  nutriment  and  aeriform  substances 
imbibed,  into  the  peculiar  fluids  of  the  body — assimilation  ; 
4thi  Xlie  motion  of  these  fluids  through  the  body  by  a  cir- 
culation or  otlier  means,  dth.  Conversion  of  these  fluids 
into  a  solid  form,  or  the  combination  of  them  with  the  &olid% 
so  as  to  maintain  the  p^uliar  properties  of  thp  latter,  cun- 
stitutiog  nutrition  [iroperly  so  called.  Gth.  The  pre|)aration 
and  separation  of  Auids  of  peculiar  kinds  from  the  assimilated 
lluids.  or  the  formation  of  secretions.  Tbeoe  processes,  which 
are  called  the  niitritivp  Auiations.  ooour,  in  a  more  or  less 
distinct  maQaer,  in  all  living  bodies,  plants  as  well  as 
animal^  and  are  asaentially  cbaniclcristios  of  Life,  to  whicb 
nothing  analogous  is  ever  obiwn'ed  in  inorganic  bodies- 

Besides  these,  the  ftinctions  of  tho  osg&nic  lif^,  common 
to  all  living  bcioxs.  the*?  gocur  in  animals  peculiar  pro- 
cesses, tbe  functions  of  Bu.inal  life,  by  which  they  receive  im- 
liressions  from  external  objects  in  the  various  seasations,  and 
in  their  turn  act  upon  external  things  by  voluntary  motions. 

The  functions  above  enumerated  relate  exclusively  to  tbe 
uaintenanoe  of  the  individual,  and  to  its  preservation  from 
the  inHuence  of  external  agents,  which,  as  soon  as  these  f^nc- 
tioiu  cease  to  be  perfornied,  act  upon  it,  aeeording  to  the 
same  Uws  a»  upon  ocannvm  dead  mattev,  and  by  tba  pro- 
ceases  of  ftrmentation  ud  pntreftotiou  destn^  alf  the  ooar- 
acters  of  organisation  im  it.  Other  foootions  not  less  dis- 
tinctly cbaraoteristie  of  life  aic^  the  pioduction  of  new 
individuals  from  parts  sepanted  by  ntal  or  mechanical 
processes  irom  the  psrents  in  gmention,  and  the  peculiar 
modifications  of  tbe  nutritive  prooeiaes  by  which  die  deve- 
lopment of  the  embiTO,  the  growth  of  the  yonng  being 
through  tbe  various  cpanges  of  increasing  years  to  old  age, 
and  its  passage  thence  to  natural  death,  are  effected. 

LIFE,  MEAN  DURATION  OF.  This  is  commonly 
called  ijie  exptctatiun  of  life,  which,  properly  speaking,  it  is 
not.  Of  a  thousand  lives  ai  equal  goodness,  any  one  may 
expect  to  live  as  long  aa  he  has  an  wen  ohanca  of  lirinif, 
tliat  is.  till  50O  are  extincL  This  period  has  been  danonu- 
nated  the  probable  life. 

The  mean  duration  of  lift,  or  the  number  ef  years  which, 
one  person  with  another,  are  enjoyed  by  individuals  of  a 
^ivcn  age,  is  found  from  the  tables  of  mortality,  which  give, 
but  of  a  certain  number  b(»ii,  the  nomber  who  are  left  at 
every  successive  birthday.  If  the  absolute  average  lew  of 
human  life  were  given,  and  if  ^  xdx  represented  the  ohance 
of  an  individual  aged  n  living  precisely  x  momenta  of  time, 

then  ftftxdx,  taken  from  x=0  to  x=  the  longest  possible 

term  of  lifi^  would  correctly  represent  the  average  duration 
of  life  in  persons  aged  n  years-  The  tables  however  are  so 
imperfect  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  the  aoountp 
application  of  the  preceding  formula,  or  to  use  more  than 
the  roughest  of  the  pnoesses  which  will  be  described  in 
QuADBATVREs,  Method  o;.  The  theoretical  imperfeetiMi 
of  this  process  oousists  in  it«  being  neceasai^  to  suppose 
that  the  individuals  who  die  in  any  one  year  die  at  umform 
intervals  throughout  that  year;  so  that^  one  with  another, 
they  enjoy  half  of  their  rear  of  death.  The  mean  duration 
of  life  i»  then  constructea  as  follows.  I^t  a  be  tbe  number 
living  at  the  age  in  question,  of  whom  let  b,  e.  d,  Sec,  be 
left  at  the  end  of  successive  years.  Tliea  a— A  die  in  the 
first  year,  eiyoying  among  them  i(a— d)  yeaias^ltfc,  while 
b  (who  survive)  ei^oy  the  whole  year.  GoBaeottently  the 
a  persons  enjoy,  in  tbe  first  year  of  the  caleiuUtou,  6+ 
^(a—by,  or  ila+b)  years;  and  similarly  it  uay  he  proved 
that  they  enjoy  Jti+t),  ifo+d),  &o.,  in  the  second,  third. 
Stu.  years.  If  these  be  put  togetbw,  tbe  result  is 
c+d+.  &c,  which,  divided  by  a,  gives  for  the  sveroge 
quantity  of  years  enjoyed  by  each  individual. 

I  ,  b+c-i-d+  &r. 

5  +  5-^! 


or  tbe  rule  is,  add  to^bw  the  numbei^  left  al  9wcy  age 
above  that  given,  divide  by  the  niimbor  alive  at  tha  given 
age,  and  add  half  a  year. 

If  it  be  judged  advisable  to  make  the  ftreofding  result  a 
little  more  mathematically  correct,  diminish  the  preeeding 
result  by  the  12  o-th  part  of  a— 6.  (HoaTALinr,  Lur  ov ; 
Di  Uoivax's  Hytothbsis.! 

LIFE  INSURANCE.  The  great  importanca  of  this 
subject  and  the  number  of  new  plans  eilner  femsedorin 
agitation  make  it  desirable  to  {dece  this  mrtide  as  late  as 
possible  in  tbe  order  of  time  of  publioation.  We  tberefine 
refer  it  to  Revbrsiohs. 

LIFE-BOAT.  A  boat  constructed  with  gnat  atrength 
to  resist  violent  shocks,  and  at  the  same  time  poasessing 
suBicient  buoyancy  to  enable  it  to  float  though  loaded  with 
men  and  filled  with  water,  is  called  a  lifh-boat  Such  boats 
are  maintained  at  most  of  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  always 
ready  to  put  to  sea  when  vessels  are  seen  in  danger  erf  ship- 
wreck, and  provided  with  means  for  being  conveyed  to  the 
shore  and  launched  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  early  as  the 
year  178$,  a  jialent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Lakin  for  a  life- 
boat with  projecting  gunwales  and  ImUow  eases  or  double 
aides  under  them,  as  w41  as  air'tight  loekecs  or  enelesures 
under  the  ihwarta:  these  oontrivances  inneased  the  buoy- 
ancy of  tbe  boat,  and  the  air-tight  oases  under  the  gun- 
wales, by  their  weight  when  raised  above  the  surfitoe  of  the 
sea,  and  tbeir  resistance  when  depressed  beneath,  greatly 
prevented  rolling.  Mr.  Lukin's  boat  was  strong  and  bnoy- 
ant,  but  it  was  luble  to  be  disabled  by  having  the  sides 
staved  in.  This  detacl  was  obviated  in  Mr.  Greathead's 
boat,  whidi  was  invented  soon  after.  ^Diis  life-brat  it 
usually  thirty  feet  in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  three  feet 
three  inches  deep  at  midships:  both  extremities  are  made 
precisely  itf  the  aame  frrm,  so  that  it  goes  through  the 
water  with  either  end  teemosl;  and  its  shspe  lengthwise  is 
aolim  aofcimed  tbatnline  tewn  finm  the  top  of  one 
stem  to  that  ef  the  oUier  would  be  two  feet  and  a  half 
above  the  gunwale  et  ajdsbips.  In  this  boat  there  are  five 
thwarts,  or  seats  far  rowera,  doubled-banked,  so  that  it  must 
be  manned  with  ten  oaia.  It  is  cased  and  lined  with  cork, 
which  gives  it  such  buoyancy  that  it  will  float  and  be  ser- 
vic^le  though  so  damaged  by  hard  knocks  as  to  be  almost 
in  pieces ;  and  this  is  an  accident  which  the  softness  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  eork  is  well  calculated  to  prevent  The  cork  on 
the  outside  is  four  inches  thlek,andit  reaches  the  whole  len^h 
of  the  shear  or  side  of  the  boat ;  on  the  inside  it  is  thicker, 
and  thewholequantityisaboutseven  hundred-weight  Itis 
firmly  secured  with  slips  or  plalea  of  copper,  and  festened  with 
copper  naila.  The  advantages  of  this  boat  are  stated  to  be, 
that  its  cnnrature  gives  it  great  facility  in  turning,  a  single 
stroke  of  the  steering  oers,  of  which  there  is  me  at  each 
end,  moving  it  as  though  on  a  centre;— that  the  eorering 
of  cork,  being  immediately  under  the  gunwale,  gives  great 
livoUness,  or  disposition  to  recover  its  balance  after  being 
suddenly  canted  aside  by  a  heavy  wave ;  and  that  its  eaimbi- 
lity  of  going  with  either  ond  ferwards  increases  its  manage- 
ability. 

The  life-boat  is  usually  kcjit  in  a  boat-honse  near  tbe 
shore,  and  is  sometimes  placed  on  a  carriage  with  four  little 
wheels  for  conveyance  to  the  sea.  This  mode  is  however 
somewhat  unmanageable,  and  the  fbllowing  is  found  to  be 
more  serviceable : — Two  wheels,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  are 
connected  bv  an  arched  axle,  to  which  is  fixed  a  long  pole 
of  considerable  strength  to  serve  as  a  lever:  the  wheels  are 
so  fer  apart  that  the  boat  can  stand  between  them  with  the 
arched  axle  over  ito  centre.  When  the  polo  is  in  the  hori- 
xontal  position,  the  arch  rises  above  Oie  boat ;  but  when  the 
pole  stands  up  perpendicularly,  then  the  arch  touches  tbe 
boat.  In  order  to  move  the  boat,  the  arched  axle  must  be 
brought  over  its  centre,  and  the  pole  set  upright :  two  chains 
fastened  to  tbe  arch  must  then  be  hooked  on  to  two  eyebolts 
fixed  in  the  inside  of  the  boat:  the  pole  is  then  lowered, 
the  arch  rises,  and  brings  up  tbe  boat  with  it,  ready  for  rapid 
movement.  This  plan  also  gives  great  fecility  in  launching, 
which  was  difficult  with  the  canwpo. 

Mr.  Greathead'a  boat  was  first  built  at  Shields  in  17B9 ; 
and  befbre  tbe  year  1804,  when  the  Society  of  Arts  votod 
the  inventw  their  gold  medal  and  50  guineas,  it  bad  saved 
nearly  300  lives  from  vessels  wrecked  near  the  mouth  of 
Tynenumth  haven. 

The  rules  given  fitr  the  management  of  this  boat  are  ap- 
plicable to  alt  of  a  similar  sort.  It  should  be  entrusted  to 
an  experienced  man  acquainted  ditec- 
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tion  of  tides  and  currents,  and  he  is  recommended  to  keep 
the  boat  with  her  head  to  the  waves  as  much  as  possible,  giving 
her  an  accelerated  motion  as  he  nears  a  wave.  Great  cau- 
tion is  required  on  approaching  the  ship  in  distress,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rellHX  of  the  wavn,  which  b  often  very 
dbngerous ;  in  general  it  is  better  to  oat  to  a  ship  on  the 
lee  side.  The  rowers  are  recommended  to  exercise  them- 
selvea  in  the  use  of  this  boat,  and  to  obey  stricUy  the  person 
eommandii^.  The  oan  are  directed  to  be  shorty  u  more 
manageable  in  a  rough  sea,  and  to  be  made  of  the  best  fir, 
because  ash  is  found  to  be  too  pliant.  It  ts  also  directed 
that  the  body  of  the  boat  shoidd  be  painted  white,  to  cab^ 
the  eye  of  those  in  danger  as  soon  aa  it  rises  above  the 
waves. 

In  the  year  1 807  Mr.  Wilson,  of  London,  produced  a  life 
boat,  for  which  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  although  in  fact  its  principle  was  nothing  more 
than  that  of  Mr.  LiUtia's,  with  tue  exception  tlial  Mr.  Wilson 
divided  his  hollow  outriggm  into  separate  bodies,  so  that 
if  one  of  ihem  was  beaten  in  by  striking  on  a  rock  or  by 
the  ibroe  of  the  waves,  the  test  wne  still  sernceable.  This 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  improTement,  and  Wilson's  plan 
also  conuined  other  useftil  suggestwns  in  building  appli- 
cable to  boats  for  general  purposes,  though  not  essential  to 
the  peculiar  object  of  Ufe-boats. 

Besides  those  lifb-boats  wbidi  have  been  constructed  for 
the  especial  purpose,  there  have  been  several  inventions  for 
converting  ordinary  ships*  boats  Into  lifeboats  upon  ft 
sudden  emergent,  which        be  applied  by  the  crew  of  a 
sln'p  in  distress.   The  Rev.  Mr.  Bremmer,  some  time  before 
the  year  JSOO*  proposed  that  empty  casks  should  be  strongly 
fixed  in  ships'  boats  upon  a  plan  described  by  him»  which 
on  trial  was  found  to  answer  perfectly.   In  that  year  be 
tried  several  experimento  in  the  port  of  Leith,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  eommiltae  named  by  the  directws  of  the  Trini^ 
House  there,  who  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate  in 
token  of  their  approbation.    His  plans  were  various;  some 
of  them  might  be  put  in  execution  with  rery  little  previous 
preparation,  and  require  only  such  matters  as  are  con- 
tained in  almost  every  ship.   In  the  year  1817  the  silver 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  voted  to  Mr.  Bray  for  an 
invention  by  which  air-tight  boxes  should  be  fixed  under 
the  thwarts  of  ships'  boats  to  render  them  buoyant,  but 
these  could  not  be  applied  extemporaneously,  like  some  of 
Mr.  Bremmer's  plans.   The  same  objection  exists  to  Cap- 
tain Grordon's  life  buoy,  invented  in  ls2I,  though  this,  not 
being  a  fixture  to  th6  boat,  might  be  kept  on  board  ship  to 
be  applied  to  any  boat  when  wanted.    It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  bamboos  of  different  lengths  fastened  together; 
the  uppermost  piece  was  the  liuigest,  the  others  diminished 
gradually  to  the  lowest,  which  was  the  shortest  of  all; 
thus  forming  a  triangle,  which  was  covered  with  pieces  of 
sound  oork,  strou^y  fixed  to  the  bamboo  rods.   Two  of 
these  trlaneles  were  intended  to  be  fkstened  to  a  boat,  one 
on  eai^  side,  the  long  pieces  being  close  to  the  gunwale, 
the  shortest  near  the  keel. 

Lieutenant  Ansell,  in  1829,  proposed  that  hags  should  be 
made  of  well-tarred  sheepskin,  closed  on  all  sides  except  at 
one  leg,  which  should  he  furnished  with  a  spigot  to  retain 
the  air  when  inflated ;  these  b^s  might  be  kept  in  store  to 
be  blown  up  at  a  minute's  notice,  vben  they  would  act  as 
lat|;e  bladders. 

The  most  noent  inventioli  of  this  sort  that  we  have  seen 
is  that  of  Capt^  Rorie,  published  in  1837.    He  proposed 

ftiecei  of  copper  tnbiog,  ux  inefaes  in  diameter  and  six  foot 
ong.  to  be  fitted  imder  the  seats  of  ships*  boats,  to  be 
always  ready :  he  adds  that  in  tropical  climates  the  large 
trunks  of  bamboos  are  readily  procured,  and  these,  being 
strong  and  naturally  divided  by  joints,  would  answer  even 
better  than  copper  tubes. 

All  these  plans  are  serviceablet  and  there  can  be  no 
^oubt  that  many  lives  might  be  saved  if  vessels  were  pro- 
tided  with  means  for  aiding  a  person  in  the  water.  Cork 
mattresses  have  been  found  useful,  but  it  was  alleged  that 
they  gave  sailors  foeilities  to  desert,  and  they  were  disoon- 
tinued  :  floating  ropes  lined  with  cork  have  also  been 
suggested,  but,  like  fire-escapes,  these  contrivances  are 
never  at  hand  when  most  wanted. 

Boyce's  Ufe-bu(^.  invented  in  1813,  was  diflteent  ih  its 
object  from  all  those  mentioned:  it  was  intended  to  be 
kept  suspended  at  a  ship's  ston,  to  be  dropped  into  the 
Water  in  case  a  man  fell  overboard.  It  was  composed  of 
tWQ  h^w  moaoneylindwii  «itliw  iiMd»itv-(ight  or  ebe 


filled  with  cork,  and  connected  by  a  wooden  gfating,  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  raft.  This  might  lie  on  the  water  with 
either  side  uppermost,  and  it  was  therefore  furnished  with 
a  rudder,  and  with  a  mast  and  sail  on  both  sides.  A  buoy 
of  this  oonstructien  ytaa  dropped  from  Monmonth  bridge, 
where  (he  streaos  was  very  lapidi  and  it  was  found  to  sup- 
port a  man  who  swam  to  it,  and  to  enable  him  to  sail  Against 
the  stream.  If  sueh  buoys  were  to  be  generally  used,  some 
plan  might  snnly  he  devisee^  to  cause  them  to  foil  always 
one  way,  and  so  to  nhdei  the  double  mast  and  sail  un- 
necessary. 

In  1630  Captain  Lillicrap,  of  the  navy,  proposed  to  the 
Admiralty'  to  convert  the  warping  buoys  which  abound  in 
our  harbours  into  a  sort  of  lifo-buoys,  by  fitting  them  up 
with  wooden  battens  placed  lengthwise  from  end  to  end 
upon  their  circumference.  It  should  be  understood  that 
these  buoys  are  like  large  barrels,  and  the  battens  are 
merely  wooden  shelves  or  rafters  nailed  along  their  sides, 
with  hollows  for  the  hand  to  lay  hold  on  as  on  a  rail.  These 
were  first  tritid  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  within  one 
month  tiie  ivew  of  a  small  vessel  which  sank  in  the  harbour 
was  saved  by  holding  to  them.  Such  battens  have  since 
been  fixed  on  the  buoys  in  several  British  portst  and  tn 
several  instances  they  have  saved  many  Uvea. 

By  these  several  appliances  many  persons  are  saved  finm 
death  on  our  coasts,  though  even  Greathead's  boat,  the 
best  of  thetu  all,  has  not  been  infollible.  A  case  happened 
in  the  year  1810,  at  Tynemouth  harbour,  where  a  lifo-boat, 
which  had  taken  sever^  persons  on  board,  was  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  waves.  It  bontinued  to  float  as  long  as  it 
remained  together,  bilt  o^  course  became  unmanageable, 
and  being  dnven  among  the  rocks,  it  was  dashed  in  pieces. 
Of  twenty-seven  persons  on  board  only  two  were  saved. 

LIFFY,  Rrrer.  [Ikblano;  Dubuw,  County.] 

LIFnNO,  on  Easter  Monday  and  iSiesday ;  a  custom 
which  flvmerly  pre^'ailed  among  all  ranks  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  is  yet  partially  practised  ih  several  of  our 
distant  counties  In  Lancashire,  at  Warrington,  Bolton,  Man- 
chester, and  other  places,  on  Easter  Monday,  the  women,  in 
parties  of  six  or  eignt  each,  stilt  continue  to  surround  such  of 
the  opposite  sex  as  they  may  meet,  and  either  with  or  without 
their  consent  lift  them  three  times  above  their  beads  into 
the  air,  with  loud  shouts  at  each  elevation.  On  Easter  Tues- 
day the  men  in  similar  parties  do  the  same  for  the  women. 
The  like  practice  prevails  at  Shrewsbury,  and  probably  in 
other  places.  In  Pennant's  time  it  was  not  uncommon,  if  it  is 
not  still  used,  in  North  Wales.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this 
custom  is  Intended  to  represent,  or  rather  to  commemorate,- 
onr  Saviour's  resurrection.  Theliftingof  KingEdwardl.  in 
his  bed,  on  the  morrow  of  Easter  Sunday,  by  a  party  of  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber  and  maids  of  honour,  tt^ther 
with  the  fee  paid  to  them  upon  the  occasion,  occurs  upon 
the  aocompts  of  the  comptroller  of  the  household  of  the 
eighteenth  year  of  that  king,  still  preserved  among  the 
records  in  the  Tower  of  London.  (Brand's  Papular  Antiq., 
vol.  i.,  pp.  1S4,  ISS ;  Pennant's  M.S.;  Brady  s  Clfmt  Ca- 
lendaria,  8vo.,  Lond..  1812,  vol.  i.,  p.  '17A.) 

LIGAMENT.  [Articulation.] 

LIGAN.  [Flotsam.] 

LIGATURE.  [HXUORRRAGB.] 

UGATURE,  in  modern  music,  a  binding,  indicated  by 
a  curved  line.  ..x"""^ .  If  two  notes  on  the  same  degree 
are  thus  ji^ed,  only  the  first  is  to  be  stmek,  but  the  second 
is  to  eontinue  its  Aul  time.  Ex.: 


'XX. 


XT. 


In  vocal  music  all  the  notes  which  are  set  to  one  q  llable 
are  bound  together.  Er. ; 


 ^ 

meo. 


A    -  men. 


Id  music  in  the  old  eharacter,  is.  consisting  of  longs 
and  breves,  the  notes  in  tigatmn  Were  joinod^were  Written 
orpiiiit«diid«byiid«.  «»-jDgitizedbyLjOOgle 
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And  lometimM  the  two  ebanoton  wore  Mended  into 
one.  Bx.  ■* 
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But  the  antient  ligature  U  now  become  obsolete,  and  eny 
ftirther  explanation  of  it  is  unneceuary. 

LlGrHXL  Tlie  laws  which  gorern  the  phenomena  of 
light,  when  prtmnted  through  a  vacuum  or  a  uniform 
unojetalliiea  tnedium,  form,  with  the  exception  of  the  lawi 
of  reHeotion,  the  only  branch  of  optin  with  which  the  an- 
tients  bad  a  Kientiflc  acquaintance.  ThediecoTery  of  single 
and  doable  refraction,  of  chromatic  dispersion,  polarization, 
and  of  mutual  interferences  exhibited  in  the  various  ex* 
periments  of  diffraction,  have  formed  both  to  the  practical 
and  acientiflo  men  of  modem  times  the  sources  of  explo- 
ration in  the  grandest  phenomena  of  the  physical  world, 
as  well  as  in  those  which  belong  to  the  most  delicate  scale. 

The  first  branch  of  tliis  subject  has  been  called  Photo- 
metry, and  is  confined  to  light  emanating  firom  whatever 
sources,  but  unmodified  in  its  progress  through  space  by 
any  external  influences. 

In  our  cognizance  of  the  form  of  objects  by  the  sense  of 
fcdin^  the  band  or  other  part  of  the  body  is  brought  into 
cfHitect  with  the  olyect  of  our  peroeption,  and  by  some  an- 
tient philosophers  it  was  supposed  that  in  tike  manner  rays 
of  sight  were  emitted  from  the  eye  in  straight  lines,  and  by 
their  impulse  on  distant  bodies  caused  our  perception  of 
their  form  and  colour.  But  on  examining  the  structure  of 
the  eye  [Eyb]  we  find  that  to  whatever  luminous  object  we 
direct  the  optic  axis,  an  image  of  the  object  is  depicted  on  the 
retina  in  connexion  with  a  system  of  nerves,  in  the  same 
manner  that  similar  pictiues  are  formed  by  mechanical  con- 
trivances, such  as  lenses  upon  screeni,  &c. ;  hence  it  is 
obvious  that  vision  is  causeo  by  light  proceeding  from  the 
observed  object.  Now  since  bodies  are  perceptible  in  all 
positkma,  it  follows  that  lig^t  emanates  from  luminous 
Dodiei  in  directions;  and  as  to  opaque  bodies,  the  l^ht 
vhidi  fidls  on  the  irragularitiea  of  their  surftces  is  in  a 
gr«U  measure  afterwana  scattered  in  all  directions,  by 
which  they  become  visible  to  any  number  of  observers. 

Suppose  that  a  luminous  point  is  enveloped  by  a  spheri- 
cal surface  of  a  certain  radius,  but  having  that  point  placed 
at  its  centre,  it  will  be  obviously  illuminated  all  over  uni- 
formly with  a  brightness  or  intensity  depraiding  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  raidius.  We  can  ascertain  the  connection 
between  this  brightness  and  the  radius,  by  supposing  the 
light  from  the  same  source  diffused  over  another  and  con- 
centric spherical  surface  of  a  greater  or  less  radius ;  it  will 
evidently  be  more  or  less  intensely  diffused  in  the  exact 
proportion  in  which  the  one  surfisoe  is  less  or  greater  than 
the  other.  Now  spherical  sur&cM  are  proportional  to  the 
sqnaie  of  the  radii,  therefore  the  intousity  of  light  pro- 
ceeding in  vacuo  from  any  lumlnoos  origm  must  be  in  the 
inverse  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  diitanoe  from  that 
point.  We  have  employed  the  term  vroeeeding  as  appli- 
cable to  light,  because  that  by  two  inaependent  astronomi- 
cal phenomena,  namely,  the  aberration  of  light,  and  by 
the  retardation  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  we  are 
alike  taught  that  light,  whether  of  the  sun,  planets,  satel- 
lites, or  fixed  stars,  is  not  propagated  instantaneously 
throughout  space,  but  travels  with  a  velocity  in  round 
numbers  of  1 92,000  mites  per  second. 

A  my  of  light  has  its  origin  at  a  luminous  point,  whence 
it  diverges  in  an  infinitely  smsll  solid  or  conoidal  angle, 
and  ii  the  geometrical  element  of  the  total  spherical  ema- 
nation  of  that  point.  These  rays  proceed  in  straight  lines 
in  vacuo  or  a  uniform  medium,  for  no  opaoue  body  can 
sereen  the  luminous  point  from  view»  except  when  placed  in 
the  straight  line  joining  the  eye  of  the  observer  with  the 
origin  of  the  light,  or,  which  is  the  same,  we  cannot  see 
through  bent  tubes ;  but  the  modifications  suffered  by  light 
at  the  Bur&ces  of  bodies,  and  in  the  interior  of  media, 
cauae  generally  a  deflection,  sometimes  andden.  at  others 
gradual,  in  the  direction  of  the  ray. 

If  the  inteniitr  of  UgM  emanatiag  from  a  Inminoua 


EDint,  that  is,  the  illumination  of  a  unit  of  spherical  surfocw 
svin^  a  unit  radius,  be  represented  by  t,  anda  small  plane, 
of  which  the  area  is  o,  be  exposed  to  the  same  light  at  a 
distance  r  firom  the  origin,  and  situated  perpendicular  to 
the  luminous  ray.  the  quantity  of  light  which  it  receives 

will  be  represented  by      ;  but  if  the  plane,  instead  of 

being  perpendicular,  be  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  ray 
at  an  angle  a,  the  total  illumination  Of  the  plane  will  then 
a  i 

only  he  Sin  (a),  for  a  Sin  a  is  the  area  of  the  plane  pro- 
jected in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  ray.  and  this  pro- 
jection at  the  same  distance  would  evidently  receive  the 
whole  of  the  light  which  fell  on  the  inclined  plane:  we 
shall  give  a  few  examples  of  these  forrauln. 

Suppose  we  seek  the  point  situated  between  two  lights 
which  receives  the  least  illumination  from  both  :  represent 
its  distances  from  the  luminous  bodies  by  r,  r*,  and  their 
intensities  by  i,  i\  respectively ;  then  if  u  be  the  actual 

iUomitutien,  wehavens-^  +  nowsineer  +  r' s  ^ 
the  conslant'diatance  between  the  lights,  therefore-^  =  —  I 


1  du 


and   -  2  . =-:j --rsi-^  •  a5  =  7r+  The 


last  equation  shows  that  ^  is  positive,  and  therefore  cor- 
responds to  a  minimum;  the  former,  since  0,  gi^es 
r"  i' 

=  -r-,  which  combined  with  the  equation  r  +  r'  =  c 


4 


gives  .  r  = 


c .  t 


X  +  r 


Hence  wo  see  that 


the  intensities  of  two  lights  are  directly  as  the  cubes  of  their 
distances  Irom  the  least  illuminated  point  betwixt  them. 
This  result  may  serve  in  some  eases  to  compare  the  inten- 
sities of  different  lights. 


B  A' 

Suppose  next  that  A,  A'  represent  two  lights  of  the  re- 
spective intensities  i.  i',  and  that  PB.  PB'  are  planes,  each 
of  which  bisects  the  angles  APA',  CPA' ;  the  angle  BPB'  is 
obviously  then  a  right  angle,  and  the  plane  PB  as  well  as 
PB'  will  be  equally  illuminated  at  the  point  P  by  the  two 

lights,  provided         =  that  is,  provided  -jji^  be 

tbe  constant  then  by  Bue.,  book  vi,  -^j^  is  equal 

to  the  same  constant,  by  which  the  point  B  may  be  found, 

AB' 

and  -^r^i  being  still  the  same,  B'  is  similarly  Imown; 

hence  if  on  BB'  as  diameter  a  circle  be  described,  each 
point,  such  as  P,  will  have  the  property  that  planes  directed 
through  it  to  either  extremity  of  the  diameter  will  be  equally 
illuminated  by  the  two  lights;  but  the  different  portions  of 
the  curve  itself  do  not  possess  this  property,  which  may  he 
too  readily  supposed  from  the  inaccurate  statement  of  this 
question  in  optical  treatises. 

Let  it  now  be  proposed  lo  find  the  nature  of  a  curve, 
every  element  of  which  shall  receive  equal  illuminations 
from  two  given  lights.  Let  r,  r'  be  the  radii  vectores  to 
any  point  drawn  from  the  two  poles  or  lights,  and  9,  ¥  the 
angles  which  r,  r'  make  with  the  axis  or  line  joining  the 
lights  internally ;  Ibon  *  representing  an  arc  of  the  cur\'<^ 
the  sines  of  tbe  angles  at  which  r,  r'  are  inclined  to  an 

do  dff 
element  of  the  curve  are  r      and  —         »  '""^  represent- 
ing the  intensitiet  as  before,  the  emdition  of  equal  illumi- 

*•      •     ...  »■  «'    f^***  u 

nattongiveitheequation-^  .       =  —  ^  .  vfaenoe 
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t^rating  we  And  i  Cos  0  +  f'  Cos  0'  =  const,  which  (to- 
gether with  the  oommon  tfigonometrioal  equations)  grrae 
the  polar  equation  of  the  com  soug;bt.  AVe  should  ohtain 
a  ne^tive  sign,  instead  of  a  {KMitive,  if  we  suppose  the  enrre 
equ^7  Uluminated  on  opposite  side*. 

Having  now  oousiderea  the  laws  of  the  emanation  of 
light  from  points,  we  are  next  to  consider  its  emanation 
ihim  luminous  surfaoes,  particularly  when  the  direction  of 
the  light  is  oblique  to  that  of  the  surfitce.  To  this  end  sup- 
pose AB,  BG  to  ba  two  planes  of  equal  luminosity  relative 


a 


to  a  unit  of  either,  and  rmirding  only  that  portion  of  the 
light  which  emanates  in  the  directions  AD,  B  D,  CD,  per- 
pendicular to  A  B  produce  AB  to  meet  C  D  in  the  point  a, 
and  suppose  the  extent  of  BC  to  he  taken,  such  that  B  a 
=  B  A,  then  B  C  will  seem  to  the  eye  (receiviuf;  the  rays 
in  the  directions  A  D,  B  D,  C  D)  to  be  of  the  same  extent 
as  its  projection  B  a,  or  as  that  of  B  A ;  but  as  its  luminous 
surface  is  greater,  it  would  appear  l^hter  than  B  A  in  the 
latioof  BCtoBA  or  Bo,  if  the  intensity  of  the  oblique 
emanation  ftom  C  B  wen  equal  to  that  of  the  direct  emana- 
tion from  B  A  Now  we  knovbyexpenencethat  it  has  only 
the  aame  bri^tness  as  its  projection,  for  if  we  take  a  bar  of 
heated  iron  into  a  iaxk  room,  it  appftiars  no  brighter  vhen 
viewed  obliquely  than  direct,  the  only  obaerrable  difference 
being  in  apparent  size,  vhich  is  that  of  the  projection  of  the 
bar  on  the  line  of  vision :  hence  it  follows  that  the  emana- 
tion from  a  unit  of  tbe  oblique  sur&ce  is  less  than  that  of 
tiie  direct,  in  the  ratio  of  B  a  to  B  C,  or,  which  is  the  same, 
as  tbe  sine  of  the  angle  of  emanation  BCD  is  to  unity. 
After  emanation  it  fbllows  the  same  law  as  direct  light,  of 
diminishing  in  intensity  inversely  u  the  sqmire  of  the  dis- 
ttmee.  This  law  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contention, 
but  we  may  remark  that  something  similar  occurs  in  the 
action  of  uiMtoodynamio  eumnts,  which  thourii  they  ftUow 
tbe  law  of  the  inverse  aqnara  at  different  distances  in  a 
given  direction,  yet  in  (uffMent  directions  the  intensity 
varies  in  a  trigonometrical  fhnction  of  the  directions  of  the 
currents  acting  and  acted  upon,  and  the  line  of  junction. 
Tlie  law  above  mentioned  we  should  not  be  warranted  in 
applying  to  luminous  gases,  as  for  instancy  the  tiame  of  a 
candle,  since  the  light  of  die  different  parts  freely  then 
permeates  the  mass. 


A 


c       a  «  p 


Let  ABC  represent  a  small  luminous  plane  situated  ob- 
liquely with  respect  to  a  point  P  and  AB'C,  its  projection 
taken  perpendicular  to  P  A,  and  finally  a^c,  a  similar  plane 
to  the  latter  taken  at  a  distance  P  a  =  unity,  the  quantity 
of  light  emitted  by  A  B  C  to  the  point  F  ia  the  same  as  if 
it  proceeded  from  A  B'  C,  and  is  therefore  represented  by 
.  Area  AB'C     .  Area  aftc     .    .  *  , 

—  -p  =1.  — pr^j — =  I.  Area  (a be),  where  i 

represents  the  intensity  of  the  given  luminous  plane ;  hence 
if  we  have  any  luminous  sur&ce,  we  may,  by  dividing  it 
into  very  small  elements,  transfer  each  element  to  another 
situated  at  a  unit  of  distance  (him  the  illuminated  point ;  in 
otber  words,  we  may  substitute  for  this  surihce  that  portion 
of  a  spherical  aurfooe  with  radius  uni^  which  would  be  cut 
out  by  a  conical  sur&ce  having  P  for  vertex  and  exactly 
enveloping  the  luminous  sur&M.  The  calculation  of  the 
iUominaUon  td  any  small  plane  by  a  luminous  surfoce  of 
uy  Ogure  is  thus  reduced  to  that  arising  from  a  portion  of 
k  spherical  surface  having  that  plane  placed  at  its  centre. 

Example.  A  distant  luminous  sphere  subtends  a  given 
Mgle  2  a  at  the  eve  of  an  observer :  to  &nd  its  total  illumina- 
tion of  a  small  plane  area  A  placed  at  the  eye  and  inclined 
^t  a  given  angle  to  the  right  line  joining  the  eye  and  the 
Centre  of  the  Tuminons  sphere. 

Let  BPB  represent  the  small  plane;  with  centre  P  and 
TMlius  unity  describe  a  eireulor  are  CAC,  of  which  the 
measure  is  2a,  and  which  by  rotating  xonnd  its  axis  PA 
P.O.  No.  847.  ' 


generates  a  spherical  lur&ce  of  equal  illuminating  povsr 
with  the  given  sphere.   Let  the  angle  BP  A  » jS. 

Take  a  radius  PQ  forming  an  angle  APQatf,  and 
which,  by  revolving  round  P  A,  traces  the  drde  D  Q  D. 
The  plane  B  P  B  is  Uken  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  tha 
diagram.  Let  w  be  the  inclination  of  FQ  to  the  given 
plane.  The  spherical  element  at  Q  is  Sin  0.  JFdd^,  where 
^  is  the  inclination  of  the  plane  A  P  Q  to  that  of  the  dia- 
gram, and  its  illuminating  power  is  therafiHre  i  Sin  «  Sm 
9.  tBS^,  therefore  the  toUl  illuminattai  is  uprassed  by 

A  yy*!  Sin  «  Sin  0,  the  limits  of  ^  being  6  and  Sw  (when 

w  is  the  samicireumferenee  to  a  unit  radius),  and  of  B  being 
Oma.  When  the  intensity  is  uniform,  we  get  the  illumi- 
nation I «  A  i yy  Sin  w  Sin  9.  Draw  PE  perpendicular 

totbepUneBB;  than  in  tha spharieal triangle QAE wa 
have  QA  =  e,  Z.QAE=^  AZ»|-A  andQE-^ 
—  m;  hanca  by  trigonometry 

Sin  w  =  Sin  J3  Cos  0  -f  Cos  ^  Sin  0  Coi  ^ 
Hence ^  Sin  w  Sin  0  =  S  w  Sin  j3  Sin  0  Coi  0  

and  now  integrating  relative  to  0,  we  have  I  =  A  t.  «■  Sin  |3 
Sin*  a,  as  the  illumination  required.  In  this  investigation 
the  whole  of  the  light  is  supposed  to  &11  on  the  same  side 
of  tbe  plane. 

If  a  small  bole  be  formed  in  the  window-shutters  <^  a 
darkened  chamber,  the  ra^  of  light  passing  from  opposita 
parts  of  any  luminous  object  outside  cross  each  otber  in 
entering  the  orifice,  since  they  necessarily  proceed  in 
straight  lines,  and  therefore  form  on  the  opposite  wall  of 
the  cnamber  a  perfectly  inverted  image  of  the  external  ob- 
ject, and  if  the  latter  be  in  motion,  the  image  will  also  move 
in  the  contrary  direction.  If  m  be  the  magnitude  of  the 
object,  and  x  its  distance  from  the  hole,  and  a  the  width  of 
the  chamber,  then  tbe  light  being  supposed  to  enter  directly, 
the  magnitude  of  the  image,  by  the  known  laws  of  similar 
a' 

figures,  will  be  nt.        Again,  if  •  represent  the  intensity 

of  the  light  proceeding  from  an  olgaot  at  a  unit  distanea, 

tha  intensity  as  it  enters  the  oriflcawill  ba  ^  and  this  may 

be  taken  for  its  intensity  in  the  image  when  a,  the  width  of 
the  chamber,  is  small  compared  with  x,  the  iUumination  of 
the  image,  for  a  given  quantihr  of  light  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  magnituoB  of  the  imag^  and  therefore  tha 
brightness  of  tbe  latter  is  constant  for  all  distances  of  the 
object.  The  eye  is  such  a  chamber,  and  therefore  a  lumi- 
nous object  anould  appear  of  equal  brightness  at  all  dis- 
tances, but  the  absorption  of  light  by  the  atmosphere  causes 
tbe  greater  dimness  of  distant  atmospheric  objecu. 

If^e  suppose  the  quantity  of  light  absorbed  by  a  trans- 
parent medium  to  be  a  proportional  part  of  the  incident 
light,  then  denoting  by  t  the  intensity  of  light  which  cor- 
responds to  a  space  x  Uaversed,  we  have  on  this  hypothesis 

^ = — A.  t,  k  being  a  constant  dependent  on  the  particular 

nature  of  the  medium,  and  by  integration  we  find  i  =T.  i~  ** 
where  I  is  the  initial  intensity  previous  to  tbe  light  entering 
the  medium,  and  t  tha  bue  of  Napionan  logaritluns ; 
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therefore  tbe  intaniitf  would  dimtniih  in  &  geometrical 
proeresBion  for  equal  spaces  lUccessiTelv  tFaversed- 

From  these  principles  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  the 
laws  which  the  direct  rays  of  light  obey,  from  their  emana- 
tion to  their  incidence.  If  the  body  on  which  the  latter 
takes  place  be  unpolidhed  and  opaque,  a  portion  of  the  light 
enters  into  it  for  a  small  depth,  and  is  there  partially  ab- 
sorbed ;  the  complementary  portion  is  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  surface  therefore  becomes  itself,  to  that  extent, 
a  source  of  light,  but  the  composition  of  the  diffttrently 
coloured  rays  [Dispbrsion]  may  be  widely  different 
fhim  that  of  the  incident  hgbt :  for  instance,  if  the  inci- 
dent light  were  an  equal  mixture  of  red  and  blue  rays,  and 
if  the  snrhee  Ikvourad  the  abaorption  of  the  latter  more 
than  of  the  fcnner.  the  scattered  or  complementary  light, 
then  containing  more  of  red  than  blue  rays,  would  propor- 
tionally tinge  with  red  the  apparent  oolour  of  the  lurnoe. 
Solar  fight »  a  oompound  of  various  homogaiwoua^loared 
rays ;  and  by  their  unequal  absorption  or  transmission 
bodies  acquire  thew  apparent  colours ;  but  the  perception 
of  form  arises  from  the  modifications  of  light  [Dirnuc- 
tion]  on  the  borders,  ridges,  and  angles  of  the  surfiuMs ; 
and  the  painter,  when  he  produoei  a  relief  on  a  plane  sur- 
ikce,  imiiaiea  those  modifications  in  the  colours  which  be 
applies.  Henoe  the  perception  of  form  is  loat  when  thia 
incident  light  is  excluded,  as  in  a  heated  square  bar  of  iron 
in  a  dark  room,  which  when  turned  ronna  its  aada  seems 
alwan  to  be  a  flat  surfocok  growing  wide  and  nanow  altet^ 
nately  as  its  edges  or  fooes  are  turned  to  the  «ye ;  and  even 
whan  incident  light  is  admitted,  a  greatness  of  distanoe  from 
the  eye  renders  those  modifications  inappreciable  unless 
under  the  most  fovourahle  circumstances;  and  thus  the 
heavenly  bodies,  instead  of  appearing  as  round  solids,  are 
projected  upon  a  spherical  surface,  having  the  eye  for  the 
centre,  unless  where  this  surfoce  beeomes  elongated  by  the 
greater  dimness  of  rays  which  traverse  unequsl  portions  of 
absorbing  m^ia.  When  the  body  exposed  to  incident  light 
has  even  a  slight  polish,  the  scattered  light  will  then  be 
most  copious  in  the  directions  in  which  the  regular  r^fieo 
tion*  take  place.  Su^  portions  of  the  surface  as  are  situ- 
ated, natively  to  the  eye,  proper  for  regular  reflections  of 
the  jncident  l^ht,  have  therefore  a  much  greater  apparent 
br^htneaa  tbut  the  parts  adjacent,  and  thus  assist  in  pro- 
ducing the  ideas  of  the  position  and  form  of  the  parta 

When  the  polish  of  the  surface  is  such  that  the  irregu- 
larly scattered  rays  hear  hut  a  small  proportion  to  the  regu- 
larly reflected  light,  we  became  then  pnocipally  sensible  of 
the  effects  of  ihe  latter  in  producing  imagt*  of  all  the 
bodies  of  which  the  incident  light  is  reflected  to  the  eye :  we 
are  thus  led  to  consider  the  laws  of  regular  reflection. 

Let  A  B  represent  a  surface  of  mercury  at  rest,  and  there* 
fore  perfectly  horizontal ;  B  T  the  axis  or  line  of  ooUimation 
of  a  telescope,  by  which  we  perceive  a  the  image  by  reflee- 
tion  of  the  star  S»  and  let  the  angle  ACs  of  its  apparent 
depreuioa  below  Uia  horiion  ha  meaauvad.  Then  turning 
s 


the  telescope  in  the  vertical  plane  ZCE  until  iU  line  of 
c<dlimation  takea  a  position  T'S,  in  ulueh  the  star  itself 
faecomei  visible;  and  measuring  its  a- parent  aviiA  distanoe 
FEZ'otSCZ.this  angle  u  finud  invaziablrto  b«  Om 


e«nptanMitofth«foniMraa|rie  A0<.  NovZCTbeinff 
the  complement  of  A  C  t  or  TC  B,  it  follows  that  the  angles 
ZG8,  ZCTareequaL 

This  experiment  demonstrates  that  the  reflected  ray  C  T 
is  in  the  same  plane  Z  C  8  as  the  incident  ray  C  S  and  the 
normal  C  Z,  and  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  reflected  i&y 
CT  and  the  perpendienlar  to  the  surfoc^  ^at  is,  TCZ,  or 
the  angt«  </  r^ketion,  is  equal  to  B  C  Z,  the  angle  q/'  ina- 
denoe.  Suieb  are  the  lam  wbiidi  govern  the  reSeotion  of 
light. 

Let  OS  suppose  that  light  consists  of  a  succession  of  par- 
ticles emittea  from  the  luminous  hodv  at  intervals  suffi- 
elently  short  to  produce  vision,  which  nypothesis  is  gene- 
rally known  as  that  of  emution  ;  then  the  preceding  law 
would  result  from  the  supposition  that  the  luminous  mole- 
cules, on  approaching  ana  entering  the  reflecting  medium, 
are  subject  to  forces  proceeding  from  this  medium,  and  of 
which  the  resultant  is  normal  to  the  aurCioe.  For  etmoeiTo 
the  velocity  of  the  luminous  particle  as  it  enters  the 
medium,  or  rather,  as  soon  as  it  comes  within  the  influence 
of  its  forces,  to  he  decomposed  into  one  parallel  and  one 
normal  to  it  The  force  of  the  medium  can  ttureise  no 
influence  on  the  former,  and  it  is  therefore  the  same  at  the 
exit  of  the  ray  from  the  influence  of  the  medium  as  at  its 
entrance.  A^n,  the  effect  of  the  nwmal  foree  cm  the 
square  of  the  normal  mloci^  in  a  ^aee  amaU  enoogh  to 
eonsiderthe  foree  uniform,  ia  Um  pioduet  of  half  thia  force 
and  the  unall  interval  of  spaoe^  ain  it  ia  therefiwe  the  same 
in  hioreasing  thia  quantity  for  the  returning,  aa  in  dhaiiiish- 
in^  it  for  the  incident  ray ;  and  thsrefora  ue  nonnal  velo- 
cities of  the  incident  and  refleoted  rayi  are  equal,  aa  well  as 
the  parallel ;  l^m  whence  it  necessarily  fiutows  that  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  equaL  It  admits  <^ 
easy  geometric  demonstration  that  the  path  of  the  ray  be- 
tween any  fixed  points  in  the  incident  and  reflected  parts  is 
a  minimum  (ne^ecting  the  insenuble  onrvilinear  ]nrt),  in 
ref!erenee  to  any  other  supposed  positions  of  these  raya,  wliea 
the  reflecting  surf^  is  plane,  or  any  curved  surfoee  which 
is  tangent  externally  at  Uie  point  of  incidence  to  a  apbnoid 
having  the  fixed  points  for  foci,  and  the  length  of  the  ray 
between  them  as  axis  mi^or ;  foe  thoaa  touching  tbe  apbe- 
rwd  internally  it  is  a  maxmnrnk 

If  we  suppose  that  light  is  ^pa|ated  by  nndulationa  in 
a  rare  elastic  medium  from  the  luminous  point  as  an  origin, 
the  velocity  of  the  wave^  after  reflection,  is  the  same  as 
before  incidence,  since  the  medium  is  the  same ;  and  hence, 
as  in  sound,  the  angle  of  refleetion  would  still  be  the  same 
as  that  of  incidence.  [Ecna]  Thus  both  the  hypotheses 
of  emission  and  of  undulations  satis&ctorily  account  for  this 
fundamental  law. 

If  the  reflected  my  of  light  were  transformed  to  nn  inci- 
dent, reciprocally  the  path  of  the  incident  would  berome 
that  of  the  reflected.  The  same  is  true  for  any  number  of 
refleotimiB  at  difforent  lurfoces. 

Tha  iletnation  of  a  ray  of  light,  after  it  haa  undergone 
any  alteration  in  its  conrse  1^  the  aeUon  of  madia,  is  the 
indinatim  of  the  primitive  and  final  direetiona  of  the  ray 
taken  in  the  sense  in  whieh  they  are  moving  This  devia- 
tion by  one  reflection  on  any  surfiice  is  the  supplement  of 
double  the  inoidenee,  or  is  the  double  of  the  inclination  of 
either  ray  to  the  medium. 

A  p/one  nf  ruction  contains  a  successive  incident  and 
reflected  my,  and  is  necessarily  perpendienlw  (» the 
spending  reflecting  surface. 

When  there  are  successive  reflections,  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  of  the  first  to  that  of  the  last  reflection  is  the 
deviaHon  in  pkau,  the  last  ray  being  then  in  a  different 
plane  from  ine  first,  the  first  kind  of  deviation  or  ttmt  of 
dueotion  ii  the  angle  between  the  flnt  jwf  produced 
beyond  the  ineident  point  (which  is  the  course  the  ray 
would  have  pursued  if  uoreflected),  and  a  parallel  to  the 
last  ray  drawn  ttom  the  same  ineident  point 

When  light  is  reflected  by  two  parallel  planes  there  will 
be  neither  deviation  in  plane  nor  in  direction ;  more  gene- 
rally there  will  he  no  dtniation  in  plane  when  the  flrst  in- 
cident  ray  is  in  a  plane  perpoidienlar  to  the  intonaotioD  of 
the  two  reflecting  planes. 

In  the  latter  ease,  where  both  reflections  take  place  in  the 
same  plane,  let  us  oousider  the  amount  of  the  deviation  in 
direction. 

Let  ABCD  represent  the  course  of  the  ray  reflected  at 
B  and  C  by  the  reflecting  planes  EBLEC  Let  Ba  be  the 
flrst  lay  podoeed,  and  M  the  parallel  to  the  flnal  raj ;  then 
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the  angle  oBtfii  the  dniation.  Wh«i  the  other  two  n.y» 
tre  at  opposite  lidei  of  the  intennediate  ray  BC  (Jig.  \% 
then  the  deviation  of  CD  from  AB  is  the  thffirenee  of  the 
two  deviations  at  B  and  C»  or  twice  the  angle  BCF— twice 
tlie  angle  CBE,  that  is,  2  ZB,  or  double  the  incliuation  of 
the  niirron.  But  when  AB,  CD  are  at  the  same  aide  of 
BC.  the  total  dbriation  ia  the  turn  of  the  deviatiow  at  B 
and  C,  or  twioe  the  angle  EBC  +  twice  the  angle  ECB. 
which  is  tin  lame  ai  360^- SZB*  This  ia  a  re-entrant 
angle  when  E  is  acute,  and  thereftne  we  may  then  sub* 
stitute  for  it  thecorrespoadiog  natural  angle  2^E,  Hence 
the  deviation  is  double  the  iDcUoation  of  the  mirrors  when 
acute,  and  double  its  sopplement  when  obtuse.  This  pro- 
perty is  turned  to  e»alwnt  use  in  Hadley's  sextant  In 
general,  when  there  are  any  number  of  reflections  in  one 
plane,  the  total  deviation  is  the  sum  of  the  deviations  at 
each  reflection,  giving  negative  signs  to  those  where  the 
rays  are  turned  in  a  contrary  way  to  the  first  reflection ; 
this  sum  is  independent  of  the  first  angle  of  incidence  when 
the  number  of  planes  is  even. 

With  the  nteeption  of  this  case  the  ray  will  deviate  not 
ouly  in  diceetion  but  in  plane,  and  as  the  determination  of 
these  deviatKms  is  impor^t  bma  their  connection  with  the 
subject  of  polaiiied  light,  we  riiaU  iherefore  trace  the  lefleeted 
rays  by  aiMlytieal  geometry. 

Take  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  the  first  point  of  isci* 
dence,  and  make  the  flrot  mirror  the  plane  of  xy,  and  the 
plane  of  the  first  reflectum  that  of  xr,  referred  to  which  the 
equation  of  the  second  mkror  may  be  represented  by  Ax+ 
By-\-Cz=l,  and  let  a  be  the  ftrat  angle  of  incidence.  Then 
the  equations  to  the  first  incident  ray  are  ir-f-jrtan.a=0, 
y=0,  uid  to  ttie  iatcrmediate  or  first  reflected  ray«-« 
tan.  a  =  0,y=0.  Hence  we  easily  find  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  second  point  of  ineidenee  a,  o,  o,  to  be  thus  expressed : 
as^  sin  a,  b^o,  esp  ooi  a  where  p  is  the  reciprocal  of 
A  siQ  a+Ccoa  a. 

The  eqoationa  to  the  normal  of  the  second  minor  are 
C(a;— a)=A(jr— oX  py=B  (x-e) ;  the  plane  which  passes 
throiwh  this  normal  and  the  fatfeniwdiate  ray  to  that  of  the 
lecond  reflexion,  and  is  defined  by  the  equation  B(d;  ooe 
a-«s!n  a)3=(AcM  a— C  sina)y=-Q.y  for  abridgement. 
The  ineliwtion  f  of  this  plane  to  that  of  asr  is  the  deviation 
in  plane,  and  we  readily  find  9  tan  f  sB,  by  which  that 
deviation  is  known. 

Sai^poae  the  equations  to  the  final  refleotive  ray  are 
x-a=m  (z~ c)tV=H  {M'-c),mi  substitute  in  the  equation 
to  the  second  refueting  plue,  we  find  B  (m  cos  a  -  sin  a)= 
~nq.  The  eoeine  at  the  aeoond  angle  of  refleetion  is 
C-hmA+nB  .  .      ,  . 

VtAl+^+W+Sq^ ;  ««  of  the  -eoond  «>gle  of 


When  the  deviatian  in  plane  is  a  rkht  vmU,  it  Is  le- 
quired  to  find  the  deviation  m  direction  ud  the  second 
angle  of  ineidenee. 

Sinoe  generally  tan         and  ^  is  a  right  anglle,  thwe- 

fore  9  =  0,  which  gives  t^e  two  relations  A  =  C  tan 
m  =  tan  (a).  Let  e?  be  the  seeond  angle  of  incidence, ' 


ineidenee 


A  sin  a C  coi  e    ,  ■  .  n  .  r<vi 

VA'-hg+g  » p»(«A+aB-^C)' 

=14-i^^.fH;  TO  have  thus  two  eoiutions  to  determine  m 
*nd  fi.  These  eqnati<ms  tie  also  true  for  the  second  inei- 
^t  ray,  and  tlnrefore  tf  we  eliminate  m,  the  qnadratic 
Kiidting  muit  have  one  root  fi=:0,  whence  the  other  root 
is  known  ftom  a  simple  eqnation,  and  the  cosine  ot  the  de- 
.  .  tan  («)  cosa— «»nO 


have  COS  a'  = 
C  -  B«  cos"  o 


V(C  +  B'cos'a)  • 


we 

or  cos  2a'  = 


;  we  also  find  n  s 


8BC 


be  the  required  deyiatioi),  we  have  in  tlua  case  cos  D  =: 


CcosSa 
C  -I-  nB  eo«*  a 


=  OH  Sa .  cos  2a'.  Mmeover  if  I  be  Uie 


indinatiott  of  the  two  mirrors  coa  I  s=  ^j^^t^  Bi^ty  = 

V  (C'^-H^'ooa'    =  in  general  if  ^ 

a',  0,  ore  given,  cos  (I)  is  very  easily  found. 

When  light  diverging  from  any  luminous  point  ftUs  on  a 
plane  reflecting  surlbce,  it  will  after  reflection  diveree  aoriu- 
rately  from  a  point  similarly  situate  at  the  opposite  Bide  of  the 
minor.  LetSbetlieluminouspoint,DEtheDiirror,dnvSA 


;o  the  mirror,  and  produce  it  nntflA«= AS;  let 


B  be  an  incident  ray,  join  «B,  and  produce  it  to  C,  thm  it 
is  evident  that  ^  8BA=  /i  «BA=  /  CBE.  NowBC,  beins 
in  the  nermalplane  SAB,  and  making,  with  the  nonnd 
BF,  an  angle  CBF  equal  to  the  an^  SBF  of  incidence, 
must  therefore  be  the  reflected  ray.  The  position  of  s  being 
independent  of  that  of  B,  the  point  of  incidence,  it  follows 
that  ovetv  other  reflected  ray  be  will  diverge  from  the  same 
point,  l^uB  the  reflected  light  will  appear  to  an  eye  c  as 
if  proceeding  ^m  a  point  t  behind  the  mirror  similarly 
situated  with  S. 

Hence  if  any  body  PQ  be  placed  before  a  mirror  DE,  the 
light  which  emanates  from  P  will  appear  after  reflection  to 
proceed  from  the  similarly  situated  point  p  behind  the 
mirror,  and  thus  an  image  pq  exactly  similar  to  die  body  PQ 
w31  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  mirror ;  the  common  looking- 
glass  is  a  fiuniliar  example. 

If  we  seek  generally  the  nature  of  a  snrfoee  by  which 
light  converging  to  or  diverging  from  one  given  point  may 
after  reflection  diverge  firom  or  converge  to  anotner,  it  will 
be  simplest  to  seek  first  the  plane  curve  possessing  the 
same  property,  then  the  surfiMM  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  this  curve  round  an  axis  passing  through  the  two  given 
points  will  evidently  be  of  the  nature  reouired. 

Let  r,  r'  be  the  radii  vectores  drawn  from  a  point  of  the 
curve  to  the  given  points,  one  win  correspond  to  an  incident, 
the  other  to  a  reflected  ray ;  and  let «  be  an  arc  of  the  curve 
measured  from  a  fixed  point  to  that  of  incidence,  then 

+  ^  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inoidmce,  using  the  upper 

or  lover  sine  according  as  r  increases  or  diminishes  with  «; 
or  dr' 

hwKe  wo  mtBt  have ^  aa  9,  whence  rdir's  const 

Taking  the  upper  sign  we  have  an  ellipse,  or  with  the  lower 
an  hyperbola,  of  whieh  the  two  fixed  points  are  the  foci; 
hence  the  wolate  apheroid  and  hyperboiiad  are  the  surfkcea 
sought.  But  if  the  i&cidmt  light  fUI  on  puallel  raySk  and 
I  ii  tefieeted  to  ow  poin^  take  the  azii 
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pm&t  in  th«  direeUon  of  the  ran,  the  sine  of  incidence  is 

dx  dt^  dx 

then  +— r,  'whence  -t-^t  =  0,  r*  ±  a:  =  const.,  which 
—  09  as  as 

is  the  equation  to  a  parabola  having  the  given  point  for 
focus ;  therefore  the  paraboloid  of  revolution  is  the  required 
■ur&OB^ 

But  when  light  diverging  from  a  point  &lb  on  a  surfiitce, 
after  reflection  it  generally  does  not  i^ain  convey  to  a 
point,  or  diverge  from  one  accurately,  but  each  inflnilesimal 
pencil  after  reflection  converging  to  or  diverging  from  a 
point,  the  locus  of  all  such  points  forms  an  illuminated 
•urfocc  called  a  caustic  by  reflection,  or  cataeaustic:  their 
equations  and  properties  are  rather  objects  of  analytical 
exercise  than  of  any  practical  use.  [Optics.]  The  caustic 
is  a  luminous  space  when  the  incident  light  proceeds  from  a 
surface.  [Cavstic] 

In  the  case  of  reflection,  tho  light  is  returned  to  the 
mediuQi  in  which  it  moved  previous  to  incidence ;  but  when 
incident  on  a  transparent  medium  of  greater  density  than 
that  of  the  medium  in  which  it  originuly  moved,  a  portion 
of  the  light  is  reflected,  but  another  portion  enters  the 
medium,  and  then  proceeds  generally  in  one  straight  course 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  but  not  in  the  original  direction, 
having  a  deviation  in  cowu,  though  not  in  plane,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  certain  crystallized  media,  it  splits  into 
two  rays,  one  in  the  plane  of  incidence  as  before,  the  other 
in  a  plane  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  crystal.  The 
same  phenomena  take  place  when  light  passes  from  a 
dense  to  a  rarer  medium,  except  that  in  this  case  the  whole 
of  the  light  may  under  a  certain  incidence  be  totally  re- 
flected. 

This  alteratbn  of  the  path  of  lisbt  passing  from  one 
medium  to  Miother»  which  is  familiarly  observed  in  the  ap- 
parently bent  form  of  a  straight  stick  partully  imroersed 
in  water  in  an  ohUque  direction,  is  called  redaction ;  that 
portion  which  is  in  the  ulane  of  incidence  is  called  the 
ordinary  ray,  and  the  otner  portion,  which  occurs  in  the 
double  refraction  of  uni-axal  crystals,  is  called  the  extraordi- 
nary rau.  We  shall  first  attend  to  the  lam  of  single  refraction. 

Let  NPC  represent  a  solar  beam  in  vacuo,  and  in- 

D 


ddent  at  C  on  a  transparent  medium  (as  water),  to  the 
sur&ce  of  which  DCE  is  nwmal.  When  the  mediom 
Is  fluid,  place  a  graduated  drcle  DSB  in  the  plane  of 
incidence  with  its  centre  at  C;  a  portion  of  the  tight 
will  be  reflected  in  the  direction  GI^  and  another  enter- 
ing the  medium  will  be  refracted  in  the  direction  CR. 
If  uninfluenced  by  tbe  medium,  its  direction  would  have 
been  CS.  The  angle  RCE  is  the  angle  of  refiraction, 
DON  or  ECS  of  incidence,  and  SCR  of  deviation.  Tbe 
arcs  DP,  DI^  are  equal  by  the  law  of  reflection,  and  if  we 
compare  tbe  arcs  DP,  ER,  their  sines  will  be  found  in  a 
constant  ratio,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  medium, 
but  independent  of  the  anele  of  incidence.  Thus  if  I  be 
the  angle  of  incidence,  ana  R  that  of  refhustion,  the  two 
are  connected  by  the  simple  relation  sin  I  =  ft  sin  R.  The 
constant  /i  peculiar  to  the  medium  is  called  its  index  <tf 
refraction.  When  the  medium  is  solid,  we  can  easily  corn- 
rare  the  tangents  of  the  angles,  and  thence  their  sines. 
The  above  law  will  be  found  rigorously  exact. 

This  law  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  emission. 
Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  ray  before  incidence,  wliich  is 
decomposable  into  a  horizontal  velocity,  V  sin  I,  and  a 
normal  one,  V  cos  I.  The  former  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  medium ;  the  square  of  the  latter  will  be  increased  nt 
tbe  confines  of  the  medium  by  a  quantity  n*,  which  is  tho 
sum  of  the  products  of  half  the  force  into  the  element  of  the 
normal  throughout  that  inappreciable  apace  in  which  the 
ibrces  of  tbe  medium  do  not  destroy  each  other  in  conse- 


quence of  proximity  to  the  surface.  Therefore  the  normal 
velocity  of  the  reflracted  ray  is  V  { V*  Cos*  1'  +  n« }  and 
its  actual  velocity  V  { V'  -t-  n* } ;  so  that  the  horizontal 
velocity  in  the  medium  is  V  (V  +  8in  R,  which  being 
equated  with  V  Sin  I,  its  value  before  incidence  gives 

Sm  V  «  fi,  Sra  R,  where  ^  ■  y  

How  are  we  to  acooont  for  tbe  reflected  ray  CL  ?  Why 
is  not  the  whole  incident  light  refracted?  Even  when  the 
incident  light  is  perpendicular  to  the  refracting  sur&ce,  a 
portion  of  the  li^ht  is  reflected ;  and  when  the  ray  has  but 
a  very  small  inelmaiion  to  the  surface,  a  portion  will  yet  be 
intromitted.  Hence  we  may  consider  generally  that  the 
incident  light  consists  of  portions  ditferently  disposed  to  be 
subject  to  tbe  repulsive  and  attractive  forces  of  the  medium, 
or,  in  Newton's  language,  are  in  fiit  ecuy  ri^fiexirm  or 
trantnuttion.  When  the  angle  of  incidence  increases,. the 
normal  velocity  of  the  ray  diminishes,  tbe  eflEect  of  the  re- 
pulsive forces  is  tlwelm  augmented,  or  the  reflexion  is 
more  copious. 

If  r,  r  be  any  portions  of  the  incident  and  refVaeted  rays 
measured  to  fixed  points  in  their  directions,  and  V,  V  the 
corresponding  velocities,  and  we  make  ACB  the  axis  of  x, 

we  have  Sin  1'  s  ^  Sin  R  «  —        and  since 

V  Sin  I  «  V  Sin  R,  therefore     (Vr  +  V     =  0 !  and 

Yr  +  y  r'  B  minimum,  which  resalt  is  agreeable  to  the 
dynamical  priwuple  of  least  action. 

On  the  undnlatory  theoiy       +  y7  is  the  time  in  which 

the  wave  traverses  those  spaces,  and  this  interval  must  be 
the  same  tot  the  Taiious  points  of  the  internal  wave^ 
^    *     d(  r  ,  r'\  Sin  I    Sin  R  „ 

therefore  ^^Y  +  V'/"''*'**~V~*~V^*  Tbe  ratio 

of  Sin  I  to  Sin  R  is  still  constant,  but  is  the  inverse  of 
that  obtained  by  the  theory  of  emission.  Hence  there  is  a 
capital  distinction  between  the  two  theories,  for  tbe  velocity 
of  light  passing  from  a  rarer  to  a  ^nser  medium  mast  be 
increased  by  the  doctrine  of  emission,  and  diminished  by 
the  wave  theory. 

The  fiict  that  the  differently  coloured  rays  have  different 
refractive  indices  offers  a  great  difiTtculty  to  the  latter  tbeot}', 
inasmuch  as  their  internal  velocities  must  be  difierent, 
which  is  contrary  to  tbe  lawsof  elastic  fluids.  The  circum- 
stances are  however  different,  as  the  fluid  in  this  case 
envelops  the  material  particles  of  the  medium,  and  its 
waves  may  be  influenced  by  these  disturbances. 

If  /I  be  tbe  index  of  refraction  when  light  passes  from 
vacuum  to  a  medium  (AO,  and    when  it  passes  bom  vacuum 

to  a  medium  (A),  then      is  the  index  when  tbe  ray  is 

transmitted  directly  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

For  if  we  look  at  a  star  through  a  medium  bounded  by 
parallel  planes,  as  a  plate  of  glass,  its  position  will  not  be 
affected,  and  therefore  the  emergent  light  is  parallel  to  the 
incident ;  but  since  the  second  angle  of  inciaence  is  equal 
to  the  first  angle  of  tefraction  by  the  parallelism  of  the 
planes,  and  the  second  angle  of  refraction  is  equal  to  the 
first  of  incidence  by  the  parallelism  of  the  rays,  therefore 
tbe  index  of  refraction  out  of  a  medium  into  vacuum  is  the 
reciprocal  of  that  from  vacuum  into  the  medium.  Again,  if 
we  place  together  two  plates  of  diff«ent  refracting  media 
A,  A',  theemei^ent  light  is  still  parallel  to  the  incident. 
Now  the  second  angle  of  incidence  or  first  of  refhiction  is 

given  by  the  equation  Sin  I'  =  — .  Sin  I ;  and  the  second 

angle  of  refraction  or  third  of  incidence,  by  the  equation 

ii' 

Sin  I'  =  ft'  Sin  R':  whence  Sin  1'=  ~  Sin  R'.  Hence^ 

generally,  if  tbe  emergent  ray  be  supposed  to  become  inci- 
dent, the  latter  would  take  the  place  of  tbe  emergent 

This  fact  shows  that  the  velocity  of  light  which  traverses 
several  media  is  the  same  as  if  transmitted  directly  from 
vacuum  to  the  last  medium,  which  is  consonant  to  both  the 
theories  of  light  In  the  wave  tbepqr,  the  velocity  of  tbe 
vaTes  in  a  medium  ar^  independ«tjtrtkekiaDns>of  their 
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propftgation,  and  in  that  of  emiuion  the  increment  of  the 
■quora  of  the  velooity  generated  at  one  surface  of  a  medium 
is  destroyed  by  like  forces  on  its  emeiipnce  at  the  second, 
the  onlr  increment  it  Anally  reoaveB  is  that  |;enerBted 
the  su^aee  of  the  last  laedinm  it  enters,  and  which  it 
would  recnire  if  it  entered  this  medium  directly  from 
Tacuum. 

The  index  of  refraction  is  greata  than  unity  from  a  rarer 
(0  a  denser  medium,  and  less  than  unity  from  a  denser  to  a 
nmr.  Hence  in  the  latter  case  there  is  a  limit  to  the  angle 
of  incidence,  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  ray  to 

emerge  into  the  rarer  medium,  for  since  Sin  R=~  Sin  I,  it 

follows  that  R  is  a  right  sngle  when  Sin  T=/t,  or  the  emer- 
gent ray  is  then  por^lel  to  the  sur&ce ;  but  if  Sin  I  >  /t, 
then  Sin  R  >  I,  which  being  impossible,  it  follows  that 
the  light  must  then  be  totally  reflected. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  progress  of  a  ray  passing  through  a 
medium  terminated  by  planes  inclined  at  a  given  angle  a, 
as  in  the  case  of  light  refracted  by  a  glass  prism.  Let  ft, 
^'  be  the  indices  of  refraction  into  \aa  medium  through 
Its  first  bounding  plan^  and  out  of  it  through  the  leoond, 
and  let  I,  R,  be  the  first  ansles  of  incidence  and  reflraction, 
1'.  R'*  the  second,  and  D  the  total  deviation,  and  suppose 
the  plane  of  incidence  to  be  perpendicular  to  both  puines, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  deviation  in  planes ;  the  following 
equations  fully  describe  the  progress  of  the  ray :  Sin  I=:u 
Sin  R  ;  Sin  T  =  «'  Sin  R';  a=R  + 1';  D=sR'  +  I-a:  time 
1  being  given,  the  first  equation  determines  R,  the  third  I', 
the  second  R',  the  fourth  D. 

Whra  the  deviation  is  a  minimnm  we  have  -Tr=  '!> 

and  generally  — and  by  diffeientiatiDg  the  other 
equations  we  have 

CosIs/iCosR.^i  Cos Cos Rf; 

therefore  cos  I  cos        /i'  cos  R  cos  R' 
hy  squaring  (l-sin»  I>  sin*  R')=m"  (•"-sin"  I) 

<l-sin'R); 

Of  if  m  «     then        1)  Cos*  I = 1 )  Cos*  R' 

When  the  ray  after  the  second  refaction  moves  in  the 
same  medium  as  before  the  first  incidence,  we  find  the  mi- 
nimum deviation  when  1=R'  and  R=I';  the  internal  part 
of  the  ray  is  then  equally  inclined  to  both  planes.  We 

have  than  R:=^  jk= — -t-t  which  affords  a  simple  me- 
*      Sinf " 


Cos^I'. 


thod  of  detenniniiiff  the  index  of  refraction  of  media  capa^ 
hie  of  being  formed  into  prisms. 

By  a  process  similar  to  that  empl(^ed  already  fbr  reflected 
rays,  it  is  easy  to  find  both  the  deviations  in  plane  uid  in 
direction,  when  the  place  of  incidence  is  no  longer  pwpen- 
dicular  to  the  refracting  surfaces. 

When  light  emanating  from  one  point  is  reflracted  accu- 
rately to  another,  if  r,  represent  the  incident  and  refracted 
rays,  and  t  an  arc  of  the  curve  by  the  revolution  of  which 

dr  dr* 

the  refuting  sur&ce  is  generated,  are  the  sines 

of  the  angles  of  meinenee  and  refiraetion  (abstnuting  ftwn 

dr  dr* 

their  algebraical  signs),  therdiffe ±  fi 0  and 

;ir'=«onst. ;  this  equation  belong  genendly  to  a  curve  of 
tbe  fourth  order,  but  if  r  be  infinity  or  the  incident  light 
parallel  to  the  axis,  it  gives  a  conic  section,  and  if  the  arbi- 
traiy  constant  vanisbn  the  equation  rs/ir'  represents  a 
circle.  If  one  sur&ee  be  given,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  second 
by  which  honi*^;eiieoiis  light  msf  be  refracted  aocnrately 
to  a  given  point 

When  light  is  incident  on  the  generality  of  crystallized 
bodies,  the  my  is  reftacted  in  two  directions,  one  of  which 
in  uni-axal  crystals  obeys  the  ordinary  law  of  refraction,  but 
neither  in  bi-axal  cfTBtals.  On  the  theory  of  emission  tbe 
foress  euBot  here  be  simply  nocmsl  to  the  ftees  of  the 


crystals,  but  have  a  connexion  with  the  direotions  of  the  axes 
of  crystallization,  while  on  thatof  undulation  the  density  of 
the  fluid  of  light  within  such  bodies  is  different  in  different 
directions,  and  the  form  of  the  wave-surfhce  ceases  to  be 
spherical.  The  further  consideration  of  that  sul^eet  wiU  be 
resumed  in  tbe  article  Polarieation. 

The  formation  of  foci  and  images  by  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion follows  from  the  simple  laws  here  discussed,  for  an 
account  of  which  the  reader  may  refer  to  Optics.  The  de- 
Ecription  of  the  instruments  constructed  to  take  advantage 
of  tbe  properties  of  light  being  given  in  Lbns  ;  Micro- 
scops;  Mirror;  Optics,  Practicaj.;  Telescope. 

Tbe  phenomena  of  diffracted  and  of  polarized  light  afford 
more  refined  criteria  of  the  probabilities  of  the  contending 
theories  of  light  than  the  ordinary  laws  noticed  in  this 
article ;  however,  if  the  dispersion  of  light  offers  some  difit- 
culty  to  the  doctrine  of  undulations,  we  have  an  obstade 
to  the  theory  of  emission  in  the  uniform  velocity  of  Ught 
from  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  difTering  in  colour  and 
probably  in  constitution.  This  ground  of  improbability  is 
strengthened  by  observing  that  on  the  same  theory  the  dif- 
ferent refractive  indices  belonging  to  different  media  show 
that  the  molecular  powers  acting  at  or  near  their  surfaces 
generate  different  instead  of  uniform  velocities  of  the  intro- 
mitted  light.  The  proportion  by  which  the  velocity  of 
light  from  any  fixed  star  possessing  aberration  may  be  cal- 
culated is  the  following : — 

Vel.  of  earth  in  orbit :  Vel.  of  light : :  Sin  aberration  :  Sin 
earth's  way. 

By  the  last  terra  is  meant  the  angle  which  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  star  forms  with  the  direction 
in  which  the  earth  is  then  moving ;  in  the  planetary  bodies 
we  must  use  the  rdoHve  velocity  of  the  earth.  [Abbbra,- 

TION-] 

The  production  of  eolaurt  by  ordinary  refhtction  is  con- 
sidered m  the  articles  Dispersion  and  Rainbow  ;  for  that 
produced  by  light  ^ssing  near  the  edges  of  bodies,  the 
reader  may  consult  Biffbaction. 

LIGHT,  BAROMETRICAL.  Many  barometers,  when 
the  mercury  is  shaken  in  the  dark,  exhibit  a  luminous 
appearance  in  the  vacuum  over  the  mercury;  the  light 
being  sometimes  apparently  uniform  throughout  the 
vacuum,  sometimes  appearing  almost  entirely  on  the  surfoce 
of  the  mercury.  Inis  appearance  was  first  noticed  bjr 
Picard,  and  afterwards  by  Cassini,  Lahir^  &o.  Though  it 
appears  to  be  an  electrical  phenomenon,  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  satisfhctory  explanation  has  been  given  of  it^  and 
particularly  of  the  reason  why  it  appears  in  some  barome- 
ters and  not  in  others,  and  why  the  same  barometer  some- 
times loses  the  property,  and  afterwards  recovers  it. 

For  a  ftill  account  of  the  discovery,  and  of  early  hypotheses 
respecting  it,  see  the  first  volume  of  De  Luc's  *  Recherches 
sur  les  Modifications  d»  rAtmosphdre.* 

LIGHT-EQUATION.  In  consequence  of  the  time  em- 
ployed by  light  to  traverse  the  solar  system,  phenomena 
are  not  seen  at  the  exaot  moment  of  their  happening. 
The  first  step  in  astronomical  prediction  is  the  finding  the 
absolute  moment  of  time  at  which  a  phenomenon  occurs ; 
the  next  is  to  apply  a  correction  which  gives  the  time  at 
which  it  is  seen  at  the  place  for  which  the  wediotion  is 
made.  This  correction  or  equation  is  called  the  light- 
equation.  This  term  is  however  printipally  applied  to  the 
correction  which  is  necessary  iu  the  case  of  eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  satellites. 

LIGHT,  CHEMICAL  AGENCY  OF.  There  are  se- 
veral oases  in  which  light  exerts  direct  chemical  agency 
without  its  being  referrible  to  the  heat  which  usually  accom- 
panies it  when  intense.  Thus,  if  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases  be  kept  in  the  dark,  no 
combination  takes  place  between  them ;  but  in  the  light  of 
day  they  unite  slowly,  and  fbrm  hydrochbrie  acid  ^ ;  while, 
if  exposed  to  the  direct  solar  rays,  the  oombination  occurs 
instantaneously,  and  with  loud  uplosiott. 

In  the  same  way,  chlorine  gasandoxide  of  carbon,  when 
mixed,  unite  by  the  dveot  action  of  the  sun's  rays ;  but 
this  effect  is  not  produced  by  the  agency  of  heat,  althoi^h 
tbe  taper  or  the  electric  span  is  capable  of  causing  chlorine 
and  hydrt^en  to  combine. 

These  are  instances  of  the  power  of  light  and  tbe  sun's 
rays  in  effecting  chemical  combination,  but  there  are  oases 
in  which  it  poMesses  the  opposite  power  of  eansing  ehoni- 
t»l  decomposition.  , 

Thu^     eolonrleii  nitric  B^^i^S^!9UO^F<e>'« 
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rayfti  it  becomes  yaUov,  and  afterwards  red,  and  a  quantity 
of  oxygen  is  liberated  by  the  partial  decom|)oai(ion  effected 
by  the  solar  rays.  This  gas  may  be  received  in  glasses 
properly  arrBnged  for  the  purpose.  So  also  when  an  aqueous 
solution  of  cbtorine  is  exposed  to  solar  lieht,  the  water  is 
decomposed,  the  chlorine  unites  with  its  hydrogen  to  tanu 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxygen  gas  is  evolved.  If  alio  a 
piece  of  paper  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
It  be  kept  in  the  dark,  little  alteration  ensues ;  but  if  the 
paper  be  exposed  to  the  ligfat,  it  becomes  black,  on  account 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  oxide  of  silver,  and  deposition 
of  motallio  silver  on  the  paper. 

The  action  of  light  on  the  chloride  of  silver  is  very  re- 
nuukable,  and  it  occurs  very  quickly.  This  suhstanoe,  as 
long  as  it  is  kept  from  the  light,  even  though  it  be  exposed 
to  heat,  remains  perfectly  colourless ;  but  the  sun*s  rays, 
and  even  dilTused  daylight,  by  their  peculiar  action  blacken 
it  speedily.  This  effect  is  must  strongly  produced  by  what 
ore  called  tho  chemical  rays  of  the  spectrum,  which  impart 
neither  light  nor  heat ;  their  greatest  power  is  exerted  be- 
yond the  violet  rortion  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  the 
property  gradually  diminishes  in  approaching  the  green  rays, 
and  beyond  this  it  is  totally  wanting.  It  appears  therefore 
that  the  chemical  rays  are  more  refrangible  than  the  violet, 
in  consequence  of  which  thay  are  partly  difiUsed  thraughottt 
Uie  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  raya. 

LIGHTFOOT,  JOHN,  born  1602,  died  1675.  one  of 
thoae  English  diviius  who  belong  peculiarljr  to  the  class 
called  commentatort,  that  is,  who  have  written  notes  or 
oommenta  on  the  Holy  Scripturea.  By  the  mass  of  readers 
these  persons  are  not  properly  distinguished  from  each 
other ;  yet  each  has  his  own  peculiarity :  that  of  Dr.  Light- 
foot  being  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture. In  this  perhaps  no  English  scholar  has  ever  equalled 
bun,  and  be  has  applied  Uiis  species  of  knowledge  extensively, 
and  in  many  instances  suee^sfully,  to  the  illustration  of  the 
sacred  writings.  Hisworks  are  collected  in  two  large  folio 
volumes,  with  an  account  of  his  UfepieAxed,  to  whidi  we  refer 
the  reader  firir  particular  details.  He  wu  tiw  am  of  a  cleri 
man  at  Uttoxeter  in  Staffordshire,  studiedat  Cambridge  1 
the  eburcb,  waa  ordained,  and  settled  early  in  lifb  on  the  uving 
of  Stone  in  hia  natira  county.  But  the  temptation  ct  an 
easy  access  to  books  brought  him  to  London ;  and  taking  a 
house  at  Homse}^  be  there  spent  twelve  years  in  close  theo- 
logical study.  There  it  was  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  ovn  fame,  and  of  a  usefulness  which  reaches,  we  see,  into 
a  period  lar  beyond  the  date  of  his  own  existence. 

In  the  disturbed  times  he  took  part  with  the  Presbyte* 
rians,  becamea  member  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  accepted 
the  living  of  St.  Bartholomew  beside  the  Exchange,  and 
was  made  master  of  Catherine  Hall  by  the  parliamentary 
visitors  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  had  also  the 
living  of  Great  Munden  in  Hertfbrwhtre,  whidi  was  pre- 
aented  to  him  in  1644.  On  the  Restoration  of  King 
Charles  U.,  when  the  Church  of  England  was  resettled 
in  an  episcopal  form  and  order.  Dr.  Lightfoot  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  From  that  time 
he  chietly  resided  on  bis  living  at  Great  Munden,  where  he 
had  a  people  who  could  not  estimate  his  learning  and  value, 
but  to  whom  he  was  very  strongly  attached.  He  used, 
vhen  absent,  to  say.  that  be  longed  to  be  among  his  *  rus- 
set coats  *  at  Munden. 

LIGHT-HOUSES  are  buildings  erected  along  the  sea- 
shore, or  upon  rocks,  from  which  ^ghts  are  exhibited  at 
night  for  the  direction  of  mariners.  Floating  lights  perform 
a  similar  office,  bein^  shown  from  the  masts  of  vessels 
moored  in  certain  positions,  generally  as  bwcons  to  enable 
shipa  to  avoid  shoals  or  sunken  roeu  in  the  netuaries  of 
grMt  rivers. 

It  is  probably  A-om  the  desire  of  preserving  property, 
rather  than  from  the  wish  to  provide  for  personal  safety, 
that  the  systematic  establishment  of  light-houses  luis 
sprung ;  and  it  is  the  practice,  in  this  counlr}*  at  least,  to 
collect  the  funds  required  for  keeping  up  our  light-houses 
from  vessels,  by  a  rate  of  chai^  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  ship,  as  the  best  general  test  of  the  amount  of  property 
to  be  secured.  The  most  celebrated  light-house  of  ancient 
times  was  that  erected  about  b.c.  283,  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  on  the  island  of  Pharos  opposite  to 
Alexandria.  [Albxanoria.]  It  is  from  this  building,  or 
rather  from  the  island  on  whicb  it  stood,  that  light-bouses 
have  in  many  countries  received  their  generio  name  of  Pha- 
ros. The  moat  celehxated  l^t-houm  of  modsra  tinwt  an 


that  on  Bell-rock  opposite  to  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  that  on 
the  Eddyslone  rocks  opposite  to  Plymouth  sound.  [Beut 
Rock  ;  Eddvstone.1 

The  erection  of  light-houses  in  this  country  has  not  pro- 
ceeded upon  any  systematic  plan,  but  in  every  instance  they 
have  been  constructed  simply  because  of  the  disastrous  losses 
that  had  occurred  for  want  of  them.  From  this  cause  it  arises 
that  our  light-house  establishments  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  conducted  under  entirely  different 
system^  dlflbrait  as  r^ards  the  constitution  of  the  manage- 
ment, the  rates  or  amount  of  the  lieht-dues,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  are  levied.  In  Bngland  there  are  now 
44  light>houses  and  13  floating  lights,  which  are  considered 
as  general  lights,  besides  46  light-houses  and  4  floating 
lights,  which  ore  local  or  harbour  lights;  altogether  10?* 
lights.  Of  the  gennal  lights  30  (?)  light-houses  and  the  whole 
of  the  floating  lights,  13  in  number,  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford 
Strond ;  3  are  in  private  bands  under  leases  granted  by  the 
Trinity-House  Board ;  7  are  in  private  hands  under  leases 
granted  by  the  crown,  and  tbe  remaining  4  are  held  by  in- 
dividuals under  patents  or  by  authority  of  acts  of  parliament 
In  Scotland  thero  are  2i  light-houses  under  the  man- 
a^ment  of  a  Board  entitled  the  Commissioners  for  Northern 
Lights,  incorp<nmtod  by  the  act  38  Geo.  III.,  c  58.  and  con- 
sisting of  25  commissioners,  who  bold  the  office  In*  virtue 
of  various  other  public  situations  held  by  them.  There  are 
besides  in  Scotland  18  local  or  harbour  lights.  In  Ireland 
there  are  24  light-houses  and  3  floating  lights,  which  are  all 
general  lights,  besides  9  harbour  lighthouses  under  the 
corporation  for  preserving  and  improving  the  port  of  Dub- 
lin, and  5  other  harbour  light-houses  maintamed  by  vari- 
ous local  authorities:  making  altogether  92  light-nouses 
and  16  floating  lights,  which  arc  general  lights,  and  76  light- 
houses and  4  floating  lights,  which  are  local  or  harUiur 
lights ;  being  in  the  whole  168  light-bouses  and  20  floating 
lights  constoiitly  maintained  on  the  coasts  and  at  the  en- 
trances of  the  lurbours  of  these  kmgdoms. 

Tbe  ibllowing  statement  contains  the  amount  of  light- 
dues  collected  fbr  the  general  lights,  the  charges  of  coUec- 
tion,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  different  light-houaei 
and  floating  lights,  and  the  net  surplus  receipt  in  the  }'eBr 
1S32,  as  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  smte  and  management 
of  Ught-houses.  presented  in  August,  1834 : — 


By  whom  held. 

eolWted. 

collection. 

EipeiiM  of 
malutoouice 

By  Trinity  House, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

London  ... 

83,041 

6,670 

35,904 

40,467 

By   private  indivi- 

duals .... 

79,676 

10.844 

9,109 

60,323 

By  Commissioners  of 

Northern  Lights, 

Scotland  .    .  . 

35,S26 

3,261 

11,314 

20,951 

By  Commissioners  of 

Ballast-Board.  Ire- 

land   ...  . 

42,061 

1,960 

18,S05 

21.596 

ToUl    ,    .  . 

240,304 

22,135 

74,832 

143,337 

A  principal  object  in  the  establisfamentof  these  buildings 
is  to  give  intimation  to  vessels  approaching  the  coast  during 
tbe  night  as  to  the  place  in  whicn  they  are.  It  is  therefore 
of  importance  that  the  lights  exhibited  on  the  same  line 
of  coast  should  have  some  essential  differences,  so  as  to  be 
rmdily  distinguished  by  mariners..  The  different  appear- 
aneea  thus  required  are  given  by  having  two  lights  placed 
either  vertically  or  hnisontally  with  reqwct  to  each  other, 
or  three  l^fats.  as  at  the  Casket  rocks,  or  by  causinf;  the 
lights  to  revolve  or  to  appear  only  at  certain  intervals, 
and  to  remain  in  sight  only  for  a  given  number  of  seconds 
at  each  appearance ;  or  by  the  employment  of  lamps  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  as  in  some  of  the  harbour-lights,  which  do 
not  require  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

Tbe  mode  of  lighting  now  generally  used  in  this  country 
is  that  of  placing  an  argand  burner  in  the  focus  of  a  para- 
bolic reflector.  This  instrument  is  made  of  silver  strength- 
ened with  copper,  and  is  about  3  or  4  inches  in  focal  length 
and  21  inches  in  diameter.  Tbe  number  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  reflectors  in  each  light-house  depend  upon  the  light 
being  fixed  or  nvolvinj^,  and  upon  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  situation  and  importance  of  tha  light-house. 
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placing  a  large  argand  lamp,  having  fbnr  concentric  wlcls, 
and  giTing  a  very  powerflil  light,  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  and  placing  around  the  lamp  a  series 
of  glass  lenses  of  a  peculiar  eonstruction ;  thus  using  a 
refracting  instead  of  a  reflecting  instrument  to  collect  the 
light,  and  only  one  lamp  instead  of  a  greater  number.  The 
lens  employed  is  about  30  inches  square,  ptano-couTex,  and 
formed  of  separate  rings  or  zones,  vhose  common  surfaces 
preserve  niearly  the  safiae  curvature  as  if  they  constituted 
portknw  of  one  complete  lem^  the  interior  and  useless  part 
of  the  glass  being  lemoved.  To  form  a  lens  of  such  mag- 
nitude out  of  one  piece  of  glass  Tould  he  hardly  possible, 
and  if  it  were  posanle,  the  necessary  thickness  of  the  glass 
vonld  greatly  obstruct  the  light:  the  merit  of  the  invention 
oonsista  in  building  it  of  separate  rings.  The  light  thus 
obtained  is  found  by  experiment  to  he  equal  to  that  afforded 
by  nine  common  reflectors ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  by  a 
consumption  of  oil  equal  to  that  of  1 7  common  argand  lamps 
with  reflectors  an  effect  is  produced  equal  to  that  of  30 
lamps  and  reflectors.  There  is  this  further  advantage  in 
the  French  over  the  English  apparatus,  that  in  the  English 
light-house  of  equal  illuminatmg  power  with  the  French 
there  would  he  daily  employment  in  trimminj^  30  lamps, 
and  cleaning  an  equal  number  of  reflectors,  which,  having  a 
very  delicate  silver  surftice,  lequure  much  care  and  attention ; 
while  in  the  French  light-house  there  is  only  one  lamp  to 
trim,  and  the  lenses,  being  of  glass,  require  little  or  no  la- 
bour to  keep  them  bright  On  the  other  hand  tiiese  diop- 
tric lights  have  not  the  wide  dispersive  range  which  is  so 
necessary  in  fixed  lights. 

On  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  France  there  are 
89  excellent  lights;  and  the  Dutch  have  20  lights  on  their 
sea-coast  and  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  Achniral^  have 
lately  published  official  lists  of  all  these  lights. 

The  rates  of  light-duty  charged  to  vrasels  passing  within 
certain  limits  vary  considerablymrespect  of  different  lishts: 
for  some  of  those  which  are  under  loe  mana^ment  w  the 
Trinity  Honse  as  little  as  a  fhrthing  per  ton  u  (dialled  on 
British,  and  a  halfpenny  per  ton  on  a  fiveign  vessel ;  while 
for  other  lights  the  rates  are  as  high  as  a  penny  and  two- 
pence per  ton  on  English  and  foreign  ships  respectively. 
The  ships  belonging  to  countries  with  which  we  have  trea- 
ties of  reciprocity  are  entitled  to  admission  to  our  ports  on 
the  same  terms  as  English  vessels,  and  accordingly  pay  no 
higher  rate  of  light-duties.  The  Trinity  House  has  relin- 
quished, in  these  cases,  the  right  to  any  increased  charge  \ 
but  in  the  case  of  those  light  houses  which  are  held  by 
private  individnals,  the  difference  is  made  good  to  those 
parties  out  of  the  customs'  revenue.  The  sum  paid  on  this 
account  in  1 B32,  the  latest  year  of  which  we  have  the  record, 
was  35,182/. 

Light-dues  are  collected  not  only  upon  ships  frequenting 
our  p(nls  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  but  upon  such  as 
are  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  or  if  they  come  within 
s^ht  of  our  light-houses  in  the  prosecution  of  their  voyages 
from  one  foreign  port  to  another,  resulations  which  have 
occasioned  much  dissatisfaction,  ana  which  are  perhaps 
justly  chargeable  with  exaction. 

LIGHTKINO.  The  general  circumstances' attenduit 
on  a  thunder-storm  are  familiar  to  most  persons.  It  will 
however  be  useful  to  state  some  of  the  most  prominent, 
with  a  view  to  their  nplanatun  when  regarded  as  electrical 
phenomena. 

At  first  we  see  light  clouds  forming  with  jagged  edges, 
the  relative  motions  of  which  are  fi-equently  opposite  and 
ysriabte.  The  atmosphere  at  the  sumce  of  the  earth  en- 
j^s  a  stQlness  and  calm,  accompanied  with  some  elevation 
of  temperature  as  well  as  considterable  barometric  and  hy- 
grometric  changes,  producing  on  the  animal  system  the 
sensations  of  closeness,  funtncss,  and  oppression,  and  ap- 
pearing even  to  the  brute  creation  indicative  of  some  awAil 
and  impending  changes.  Some  of  these  light  clouds  ap- 
pear stationary,  as  if  the  forces  which  produced  contrary 
motions  in  the  others  made  an  equilibrium  in  these.  A 
low  murmuring  and  continued  soimd  of  distant  thunder 
is  soon  heard,  after  which  the  lower  region  of  the  air  is 
Refreshed  with  cooler  but  light  breezes  of  uncertain  direo- 
tion.  The  calm  is  resumw,  but  the  thunderclouds  are 
neater,  apparently  la^r,  and  much  blacker,  and  their 
influence  on  the  nervous  ^stem  is  felt  by  an  indescribable 
ftnsation  of  oneasineii.  Lightning  flashes  are  now  per- 
ceived at  short  intervals ;  their  course  is  sometimes  ligxag, 
'When  it  is  called  forked  lightning;  the  abarratioai  in  ita 
coune  show  Utat  it  ii  near  terrestrial  olyectSi  and  is 


tba«f<H«  justly  regarded  as  dangeir6ns.  In  a  few  leeonds 
after  the  dischai^,  heavy  show^  of  rain  or  hail  descend, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  again  cooled.  The  blackness  now 
becomes  universal ;  the  thunder,  which  before  roared  con- 
tinuously and  at  a  sensible  interval  after  the  discharge  of 
the  lightning,  is  now  heard  in  a  loud  and  sudden  clap 
almost  at  the  same  instant  that  the  lightning  is  seen  de- 
scending towards  the  earth  vrith  immense  veloeity,  and 
resembhng  a  globe  of  flame. 

These  phenomena  are  the  most  eommon  ooncomitanta 
of  thun^r-storms,  particularly  in  summer  time.  But  storms 
are  also  produced  by  rapid  chai^  in  the  atmospheric  cur- 
rents, for  instance  when  the  equinoctial  gales  usually  set 
in ;  or,  as  in  a  recent  instance,  when  the  late  violent  and 
destructive  galea  (we  write  in  December,  1838),  cmsing 
the  Atlantic  with  both  a  revolving  and  progressive  move- 
ment, and  becoming  mixed  with  various  strata  of  the  air 
through  the  regions  which  they  traversed,  produced  in 
several  places  most  destructive  thunder-storms. 

The  colour  of  the  lightning  is  a  variable  yellow,  depending 
much  on  the  density  and  composition  of  the  strata  ct  air 
through  which  the  discharge  takes  place. 

Franklin  in  America,  and  De  Lomas  in  France,  com- 
menced, independently  of  each  other,  a  swies  <^expertmenta 
tending  to  identify  li^tning  with  the  discbarge  ordinaiy 
electricity.  [Elbctbicitt- J  Their  identity  might  weU  b« 
suspected  from  the  number  of  analogies  known  to  exist  be- 
tween them.  For  example,  the  sigxag  path  of  the  rieetrie 
spark  from  an  instrument  to  a  conductor  resembles  on  a 
small  scale  the  course  <^  forked  lightning;  both  strike 
pointed  bodies  in  preference  to  others,  and  lightning  alio 
prefers,  cnteris  paribus,  the  best  electrical  conductors. 
Both  can  dissolve  metal  and  inflame  combustibles,  destroy 
sight  and  animal  life,  and  reverse  the  poles  of  a  magnet. 

Franklin,  in  1753,  perceiving  a  thunder-cloud  iqiproach- 
in^  sent  npa  silk  kite  attached  toadry  hempen  end.  The 
loose  thteads  of  the  ooid  stood  weot,  and  upon  pointing  his 
finger  to  the  eord,  ha  draw  sparks.  When  in  consequenca 
of  a  little  ram  the  hempen  cord  became  a  better  oonduotor. 
the  aupplv  of  electricity  firom  the  cloud  became  more  co- 
pious, and  by  the  smartness  of  the  shock  ensuing,  the  dan- 
ger of  prolonging  the  experiment  was  sufficiently  indicated. 

Similar  experiments  were  afterwards  made  by  an  assistant 
of  Dolibard  at  Marly  la  Ville,  by  Canton,  Wilson,  Kinnen- 
ley,  Bertholon.  Becoaria,  and  many  other  philosophers,  and 
the  supposed  identity  was  completely  sul»tanttated.  Pro- 
fessor Ricbman  of  St.  Petersburg  attached  a  simnle  species 
of  electrometer  to  bis  apparatus  for  measuring  tne  elec^c 
intensity  of  a  thunder-cloud.  Immediately  after  a  loud 
clap,  he  proceeded  to  read  off  the  indication  of  his  instru- 
ment, when  a  of  eleotrie  Are  was  discharged  through 
his  body;  he  fell  imtantlj  on  a  chest  quite  d«^  and  Se- 
composition  ensued  within  forty-eight  hours  (aji.  1759)* 
his  assistant  was  also  much  injured. 

These  experiments  show  the  phenomena  of  electric 
induction  or  influenee.  [Elbctricitv.}  The  clouds  fre- 
quently change  ftom  negative  to  positive  electricity ;  they 
tdso  influence  the  portions  of  the  earth  near  them,  and 
sometimes  so  strongly  as  to  draw  the  lightning  fi-om  the 
earth,  which  is  accordingly  termed  ascending  lightning. 
The  antienti  remarked  this  singular  phenomenon,  &r 
Plunr  describes  the  land  of  Etruria  as  emitting  thunders. 

Wh«i  the  electric  discharge  permeates  generally  the  sur- 
rounding masses  of  weakly  eleetrised  vapour,  th«  appear- 
anoe  thni  it  that  of  a  sudden  and  wide  ulnmination,  as  in 
summer,  or  dieet-lightnin^.  This 'lightning  is  harmless, 
and  even  beneflei^  as  indicatti^  the  restoration  of  atmo- 
spheric and  electric  equilibrium  after  it  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  rapid  succession  of  cold  to  heat. 

The  formation  of  vapour  into  rain  and  hail  may  be  attri- 
buted to  its  violent  condensation  by  the  lightning,  and  the 
momentary  vacuum  in  its  track,  the  coldness  produced  con- 
verting the  rain  into  hail:  there  are  also  other  opinions  on 
this  subject. 

The  principles  of  electricity  explain  some  other  very 
curious  phenomena  which  have  been  observed  by  travellaa 
when  near  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  as  by  Jabibait 
Pictet,  wid  Saussure  on  Mont  Blane,  and  Messrs.  Tupper 
and  Lanfiar  on  Mount  ^tna.  The  latter  running  down  on 
a  field  of  snow  (a  good  conductor),  felt  a  slight  electrio 
shoclE  as  they  entered  a  cloud  which  appearecTelectrie ;  a 
pain  was  felt  in  the  back,  which  gradually  ascended  to  the 
head;  the  hairs  0»j  the  law  of  repulsioi^>-»tqod^ree^  and 
upon  moving  the  fingers  neat%?ifeai^*J»©@igTOi4 
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rroe«eded  tnm  it,  which  aroBe  from  the  tuoeanon  of  ipailu. 
a  the  fbrmer  case  the  Mund  appeared  to  play  round  a  gilt 
hat-band  vorn  by  one  of  the  travelleri. 

The  changes  of  temperature,  the  eleetrioitjr  of  the  earth 
in  contact  with  tlie  air,  and  that  produced  by  the  diemical 
changes  of  the  various  matters  of  the  globe,  are  the  great 
causes  of  atmospheric  electricity:  thus  earthauakes,  vol- 
canic eruptions,  &c.,  ore  generally  accompuued  by  violent 
tbuuder-stunni. 

(For  further  infbrmation  on  this  subject  we  refer  to 
Thunosr-Rods  ;  also  Bertbolon,  De  VEtectrieiti  detMi- 
iioret ;  Franklin's  L«tt«ra ;  Beccaria,  Lettere  dell*  Elettri- 
timo;  Beequerel,  TraitS  de  FEleeirieHit  &o.) 

LIGHTS,  NORTHERN.  In  oontinaationoTthe  articl* 
Aurora  Borbalis,  ve  mav  add  that  the  reoommendationa 
oi  the  British  Association  have  produced  varioua  good  ob- 
lerrations  of  these  phenomena.  The  directions  hov  to 
obaerre  than  (abstracted  in  the  article  cited)  m  reprinted 
in  vol.  iv.,  p.  XXXV.  of  their  Reporla. 

Of  late  years  these  phenomena  seem  to  have  become 
more  common  in  England:  one  in  particular  (see  Mr. 
Christie's  communicatioD,  voL  vi.,  p.  29,  Rep.  B.  Au.)  vaa 
observed  June  24,  1S37,  at  a  time  of  the  year  in  which  no 
Buch  appearance  la  recorded  as  observed  in  England.  In 
the  preceding  February  occurred  *  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary on  reeoid  in  these  latitudes;'  but  during  the  very 
eoM  winter  and  spring  of  1837-3B  hardly  any  such  phe- 
nomenon appeared. 

Bv  three  corresponding  observations  (vol.  ii.,  p.  401)  of 
the  tcight  arches  of  the  aurora  of  ISarch  21, 1833,  it  appears 
that  these  arches  were  *  similar  to  parallels  of  latitude  round 
the  magnetio  axis.*  Should  further  observations  prove  this 
to  be  a  general'  law,  no  more  valuable  step  will  ever  have 
been  made  towards  a  consistent  explanation  of  these  me- 
teorological comets.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  persons  living 
in  &vouiable  parts  of  the  country,  and  disposed  to  observa- 
tion, will  not  neglect  to  quality  themselves  for  observing 
such  appearances:  a  single  observation  in  oonnection  with 
othtts  made  at  different  jdaoes  may  be  of  great  value. 

U'GIA.  [IflOFODA,  vol.  xiii..  p.  55.1 
'  LI6NIN.  or  vegetable  fibre,  is  the  substance  which 
remains  after  a  plant  or  a  portion  of  it  has  been  treated 
with  water,  weak  alkaline  and  acid  solutions,  with  alcohol 
and  nther,  in  otiat  to  disstAve  all  the  matters  soluble  in 
these  agents. 

Lignin,  properly  speaking,  constitutes  the  skeleton  of 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  tne  tree.  It  varies,  in  different 
kinds,  as  to  its  colour,  hardness,  texture,  and  specific  gra- 
vity ;  and  it  is  probable,  on  account  of  these  differences, 
that  its  composition  also  varies.  The  texture  of  lignin  is 
always  porous,  because  it  contains  longitudinal  vesseU,  and 
it  is  eaw  to  split  it  in  the  direction  assumed  by  them.  The 
pores  of  lignm,  when  fresh,  contain  the  juices  of  di^ent 
substances;  during  the  drying  of  lignin  the  water  evapo- 
rates, and  leaves  the  matters  diy  which  it  held  dissolnd. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  wood  contracts,  in  drying,  in 
breadth,  but  preserve*  its  length.  It  is  commonly  admitted 
that  timber  in  general  consists  of  ninety-six  parts  of  lignin 
and  four  parts  of  the  substances  which  were  bold  in  solu- 
tion by  the  evaporated  moisture. 

t  When  lignin  has  been  dried,  it  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity ;  but  on  account  of  its  porous  nature  and  the 
deliquescent  substances  which  it  contains,  it  acquires  mois- 
ture when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then  becomes  a  conduc- 
tor: this  absorptioD  maybe  prevented  by  varnish.  It  is 
well  known  that  wood  swims  in  water:  but  when  deinved 
of  air  it  becomes  heavier  and  sinks  in  it ;  its  specific  gravity 
then  varying  from  I '46,  which  is  the  sfweifie  eravi^  of  fir, 
to  that  of  1'53,  the  sped&c  gravity  of  oak  and  beech.  Wood 
is  gradually  decomposed  when  exposed  to  the  simultaneous 
influence  of  light,  air,  and  water ;  but  under  water  it  may 
be  preserved  for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  as  is  proved  by 
ihe  trunks  of  trees  which  have  been  fbund  in  a  pwrfect  state 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  peat-mosses,  and  which  must  have 
been  there  from  a  period  anterior  to  history :  also  when  it 
is  kept  perfectly  dry  it  is  not  subject  to  decsy.  The  wood 
enclosing  Egyptian  mummies  is  found  in  good  preserva- 
tion, althou^  some  of  it  must  be  about  3000  years  old. 

When  wood  or  lignin  is  treated  with  ehlwine»  it  heoomes 
white,  but  does  not  dissolve.  Concentrated  sulphurie  acid 
in  the  cold  converts  it  into  gum ;  and  if  the  mass  thus  d>> 
tained  be  boiled  with  water,  it  is  changed  into  grape-sugar. 
When  treated  with  sulphurio  acid,  it  isoeoompoMd,  becomes 
Utflk  owing  to  the  separation  of  chanoa],  while  ralphtirDiu 


•nd  earbonie  waA  gases  aro  evolved.  When  treated  with 
strong  nitrio  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  obtained ;  when  boiled  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  becomes  first  reddish, 
then  brown,  and  afterwards  black,  without  being  soluble 
either  in  the  acid  or  in  water. 

The  caustic  alkalis  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water 
act  but  feebly  on  wood ;  but  if  sawdust  be  treat^  with  ao 
equal  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  littla 
water,  it  swells,  yields  water  with  an  empyreumatie  smell, 
and  a  homogeneous  liquid  is  formed;  when  this  has  cooled, 
it  is  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  and  oonlains  oxalic  and 
acatk  acids,  with  a  substance  resembling  soot  treated  with 
an  alkali.  When  wood  is  heated  in  iron  cylinders  with  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  condensation  of  the  vt^tile 
products,  a  great  variety  of  important  substances  are  obtained, 
besides  charcoal :  in  this  way  are  procured  acetic  acid,  com- 
monly called,  till  purified,  pyroligueous  acid,  pyroxilic  spirit, 
creasote,  and  taOT  matter. 

LIGNITE.  Fossil  wood  carbonised  to  a  certain  deeree, 
but  retaining  distinctly  its  woody  texture,  is  thus 
nated :  a  greater  degree  of  change  constitutes  cannel  and 
common  ooal,  in  which  the  original  structure  of  the  consti- 
tuent plants  can  only  with  difficulty  be  traced ;  a  less  change 
belongs  to  peat. 

Dr.  HacCullocb  observes: — 'In  its  chemical  properties 
lignite  holds  a  station  intermediate  between  peat  and  coal ; 
wnile  among  the  varieties  a  gradation  in  this  respect  may 
be  traced ;  the  brown  and  more  organised  kinds  approaching 
very  near  to  peat,  while  the  more  compact  kinds,  such  as  jet, 
approximate  to  coal.'   (On  Rock*,  p.  636.) 

His  synopsis  of  lignite  runs  thus: — 

A.  Jet.   Hard,  compact,  with  pitchy  lustre. 

B.  Surturbrand.  Less  compact  and  more  brittle  than  jet 

C.  Moor  coal  of  some  authcns.  Friable. 

D.  Bovey  cosL   Fibrous,  the  vegetable  texture  very  ap- 

parent, colour  brown  or  brownish  black. 

£.  Cologne  earth,  earthy  and  pulverulent  mass.  The 
thickness  said  to  be  &0  feet. 

F.  Basaltic  ooaL  Of  variable  stnuture;  some  parts  like 
wood,  others  like  coal. 

lignite  often  occurs  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness 
and  extent,  and  supplies  to  particular  districts  a  bad  substi- 
tute for  coal.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  iron  pyrites  (Alum 
BayX  lies  in  alternating  series  with  arenaceous  and  argilla- 
ceous beds,  and  is  sometimes  covered  by  fresh-water  lime- 
stone (Kapfriach),  and  presents  many  Bnal<^ies  with  coal ; 
but  in  general  lignite  is  most  plentiful  in  the  tertiary  strata, 
and  coal  among  the  older  rocks  of  the  secondaiy  series. 

In  the  Isle  Wight  (Alum  Bay)  lignite  beds  (the  wood 
coniferous)  occur  amidst  the  sands  and  cla3-s  of  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  (eocene)  tertiary  strata;  in  a  depression  of  the 
surfkce  near  Bovey  Tracey,  Devon,  a  more  cnsiderable 
deposit  of  like  nature  occurs  under  several  alternating  beds 
of  oky  and  gravel  of  considerable  thickness.  (De  la  Beche, 
GW.  Mamial.)  These  depositt  deserve  attentive  compari- 
son with  the  peat  moors  of  high  and  low  situations  in  Eng- 
land, with  and  without  buriecT  forests,  with  the  l^ite  coal 
of  the  Sussex  Wealden,  the  coal  of  the  Yorkshire  oolites 
derived  from  equiseta,  and  the  coal  of  the  older  rocks  in 
which  coniferous  wood  appears  an  abundant  ingredient. 

According  to  Brongniart  (* Tableau  des Terrains')  at  least 
three  deposits  of  lignite  of  different  geolc^ical  ages  may  be 
distinguished  in  the  series  of  tertianr  strata,  viz.  the  lignite 
of  Switzerland,  of  Mont  Rouge,  and  of  Aisne  (all  of  eocene 
date,  according  to  Lyell's  classification).  Among  the  se- 
condary strata,  one  deposit  is  noticed  by  Brongniart,  viz.  in 
the  Isle  of  Aix.  bdonging  to  the  lower  greensand,  and  occur- 
rences of  less  importance  in  the  Wealden  of  Sussex,  the 
Kimmeridge  clay,  lias,  and  grw  bigarri.  Hardly  any  of 
the  clays  of  the  cretaceous  or  oolitic  lormations  are  deficient 
of  jet,  wliich  sometimes  form*  oonsiderable  floors  (as  nesr 
Whitby),  but  generally  lies  in  small  pwtions. 

The  plants  occurring  in  alt  these  deposits  are  terrestrial ; 
in  the  Swiss  and  Frencn  lignites  there  are  remains  of  palms ; 
in  the  Meissnerthereareconiferouswoods.  Mammalia  occur, 
especial^  in  the  Swiss  lignites  at  Kapfnach  near  Zurich, 
where  Mastodon  angustidens,  M.  Turicense,  Beaver,  Rhino- 
eenw  ttoborhinus,  and  oUier  remains  are  mentumed  by  dif- 
fi>rent  vnriters.  One  of  the  most  oharacteristic  genera  of 
the  animals  ftiund  in  lignite  (Tuscany,  SQrria)  is  the  Anthra- 
ootherium. 

UGULATE  FLOWERS,  are  meh  as  have  a  monopetal- 
ous  cOTolla  slit  on  one  side,  and  vgvuiA  flati  as  in  HufDvor 
delionlilao.  FSTRiHeA.]   .t 
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LIGU'RiA.  (called  by  the  Greeks  Ligystioa,  Airiwrw^, 
and  the  inhabitants  Lig^'es,  Aiyvic;  and  Ligustini,  Aiyw- 
rivoi),  a  division  of  autient  Italy,  was  separated  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  from  Etrurta  by  the  river  Macn{Magra),  and 
was  hounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  and  on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Gallia.  The 
most  important  places  in  Liguria  were  Albium  Intemelium 
(  yintimiglia),  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  a  munici- 
pium,  the  capital  of  the  Intemelii;  Albium  Ingaunum 
(Albenga),  the  capital  of  the  Ingauni ;  Genua  [Genoa]; 
Dertona  (Torlona),  in  the  interior,  a  Roman  colony,  sur- 
name<l  Julia ;  Alba  Pompeia  iAU>a)  i  Asta  {Asii) ;  and 
Pollentia  {Polenza). 

The  Ligures  however  in  more  antient  times  extended  as 
far  as  the  Rhone  in  France  (Strabo,  iv.  140);  and  'if 
we  may  trust  to  the  report  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  from  the  Carthaginian  navigator  Himilco,  they  dwelt 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  were  driven 
thence  into  the  mountains,  whence  they  descended  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  the  overpowering  pres- 
sure of  the  Celts  or  Gaula.  (Av.,  Or.  Mar^  129— No) 
It  is  evident  that  this  tradition  places  them  upon  the  bankn 
of  the  river  Ligyr,  or  Liger  (the  Loire).'  {History  of 
Rome,  publiafaea  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  63.)  They  arc 
described  by  Herodotus  as  dwelling  above  Massilia  (Mar- 
seille) ;  and  in  the  time  of  Polybius  they  reached  as  far 
south  as  the  Arno  (ii.  104,  A.  Casaubon).  They  aUo  appear 
to  have  inhabited  part  of  Spain.  Thucydides  says  (vi.  2) 
that  the  Sicanians  were  an  Iberian  nation,  wbo  had  boon 
driven  by  the  Ugurians  from  a  river  called  Sicanus.  I'here 
werealso  Liffurians  among  theinhabitants  of  Corsica^  Seneca, 
Contol.  ad  Heiviam,  u  ;  Fragm.  Sallust.  Histor.,  ii.,  p.  958, 
od.  Cortius);  and  a  considerable  part  of  Gallia  Cisalpiiia 
was  occupied  by  Ligurian  tribes.  The  whole  of  Piedmont, 
in  its  present  extent,  was  inhabited  by  the  Ligurians ;  and 
Pavia,  under  the  name  of  Ticinum,  was  founded  by  a  Ligu- 
rian tribe,  the  Lsevians.  (Pliny,  iiL  21 ;  Niebuhr's  Human 
Hist.,  i.,  p.  161,  Engl.  Transl.) 

Dionysius  says  that  the  extraction  of  the  Liguros  was 
unknown,  (i.  10.)  According  to  Strabo  (ii.  88),  ihey  were 
a  diSerent  people  from  the  Celts.  They  lived  scattered 
through  villages  (Strabo,  v.  151),  and  were  celebrated  as 
light-armed  soldiers.  (Strabo,  iv.  140.)  Cato  stigmatized 
them  as  lying  and  deceitful  (Fragm.  Orig.  ii.,  in  Servius 
on  Jfn.,  xi.  701,  715);  but  other  writers  speak  highly  of 
their  industry,  courage ,  and  perseverance.  (Cicero,  Cont. 
Bull.,  ii.  35;  Virgil,  Georgics,  ii.  167.)  Tbey  were  not 
conquered  by  the  Romans  till  long  after  the  second  Punic 
war.  Strabo  relates  that  during  the  space  of  eighty  yeai-s 
the  Romans  only  obtained  a  f^e  passage  along  their  shore 
of  twelve  stadia  from  the  coast,  (iv.  140.)  They  were 
finally  subdued  B.C.  166.  (Livy,  xli.  12-19;  Epit.  46.) 

LIGURTTE.  This  mineral  occurs  crystallized  ;  the  pri- 
mary form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Fracture  uneven. 
Hardness  5*0  to  6'0.  Colour  yellowish^green  or  apple-green. 
Streak  greyish- white.  Lustre  vitreo-resinous.  Translu- 
cent, transparent.    Specific  gravity  3-49. 

It  occurs  in  a  talcose  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  Stura  in 
the  Apennines.  It  is  stated  as  a  gem  to  be  superior  lo 
chrysolite  in  colour,  transparency,  and  Iiardness. 

Ll'GUUS,  De  Montforfs  name  for  a  genua  of  terrestrial 
testaceous  mollusks  belonging  to  the  f^tmily  Helicidts,  Mr. 
Gray  (Zool.  Proc.,  1834)  describes  a  species  from  Africa 
(LiffuuM  tenuU),  and  observes  that  in  shape  it  is  most  like 
to  the  young  of  Helix  flammigera  of  F^russac,  hut  differs 
iu  colour,  in  tenuity,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  front  of  the 
pillar-lip. 

LILAC.  [Syrinoa.] 
'  L1LIA'CE.£,  an  important  natural  order  of  endngcns. 
containing  many  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  that  class 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A  large  proportion,  especially 
of  those  of  cold  countries,  consists  of  bulbous  plants,  pro- 
ducing annually  a  stem  which  perishes  after  having  pro- 
duced its  leaves  and  flowers;  others  have  an  annual  dura- 
tion with  perennial  fleshyroots;  and  a  few  acquire,  in  warm 
countries,  a  stem  of  very  considerable  size,  as  the  dragon- 
tree,  Dracicna  Draco,  of  which  there  is  an  antient  specimen 
in  Teneriffe  with  a  stem  many  feet  in  diameter. 

The  flowers  of  liliaceous  plants  are  generally  large  and 
showy,  especially  in  those  with  annual  stems,  as  the  lily 
itself,  the  fritillary,  hyacinth,  star  of  Bethlehem,  &c.;  but 
when  they  acquire  an  arborescent  stem,  the  sixe  of  the 
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flowers  contraota,  so  that  the  largest  trees  among  them  hsve 
the  smallest  flowers.  Their  leaves  are  always  quite  simple 
and  undivided;  and  usually  have  the  veins  of^ the  leaves 
running  straight  from  the  base  lo  the  apex:  but  in  some 
Dracsenas  they  diverge  ftom  the  midrib  to  the  margin,  as 
in  the  plantain.  Among  other  endogens  they  are  readily 
known  by  having  a  flower  of  6  coloured  pieces,  6  stamens 
with  the  anthers  opening  inwards,  and  a  superior  3-celled 
ovary  changing  to  a  3-cellod  fruit.  The  greater  part  are  of 
no  known  use:  we  find  however  among  them  aloes,  yield- 
ing the  valuable  purgative  medicine  of  that  name;  squills 
(squilla  maritima),  whose  bulbs  secrete  a  viscid  substance 
much  employed  as  an  emelic,  diuretic,  and  expectorant ;  and 
several  plants  which  yield  a  tough  and  valuable  fibre,  such 
as  Phormium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  hemp,  Sanseviera  zey- 
lanica,  or  bowstring  or  African  hemp,  Yucca  filamentosc,  &c. 
What  are  called  alliaceous  plants,  such  as  the  onion,  garlic, 
Stc,  are  species  of  this  order,  of  which  between  80  and  90 
genera  are  known. 


Tulipa  tylvHtri*. 

1,  B  ttmipiiAed  view  or  the  itnineii*  mud  platli;  2,  tlie  |dtt!l:  3,  a  InuiivetM 
■eetioa  ofn  lipp  tnit,  itiowlBg  tfav  cells  UM  sveda, 

LILIWATL   [VioA  Ganita.] 

LILLK,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Nord  in  France, 
is  situated  on  the  canal  of  theDeule,  which  communicates 
with  the  Lys.  It  is  125  miles  north  by  east  of  Paris,  in  a 
direct  hue,  or  140  by  the  road  through  Peronne  and  Douay, 
or  by  that  through  Amiens  and  Arras. 

Lille  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  was  then  only  a  castle  erected  by  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  which  grew  to  a  considerable  fortified  town.  The 
possession  of  this  fortress  was  early  an  object  of  contention, 
and  it  has  been  several  times  besieged.  The  moat  memo- 
rable Biegea  were  that  in  a.d.  1706  by  the  allies  under 
Eugene  and  Marlborough,  who  obliged  the  governor,  Ma- 
r£chal  BoutHers,  lo  capitulate,  after  a  protracted  and  uo- 
nourahle  defence;  and  that  of  1792  by  the  Austrians,  who 
bombarded  the. town,  but  did  not  take  it.  Lille  was  the 
capital  of  La  Flandre  Francoise.  It  is  strongly  fortified  ; 
the  citadel,  a  masterpiece  of  Vauban,  is  on  the  west  aide  of 
the  city.  At  the  opposite  side  is  fort  St  Sauveur.  Tlie 
canal  of  the  Deule  enters  the  town  on  the  south-wes^  where 
it  is  called  Haute  Deule,  or  Upper  Deule  ;  it  is  diatributed 
into  several  channels  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture  or 
,^   ^  VoL.Xni.-3Q 
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coinueree,  and  pa«es  out  of  the  tovn  on  the  north  lide 
under  the  name  of  Baiu  Denle,  or  Lower  Deule.  A  canal 
called  Moyenne  Deule.  Middle  Deule,  paBses  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  city,  and  affords  a  passage  trom  the  Upper  to  the 
Lower  Deule  fbr  those  which  are  too  large  to  pau  through 
the  narrow  channels  in  the  town.  The  town  is  well  laid 
out:  there  are  nearly  thirty  market-places  or  other  open 
places,  of  which  La  Grande  Place  is  the  chief.  The 
inarketB,  especiallv  the  flsh-inarket,  are  well  arranged.  The 
greater  part  of  the  streets  (which  amount  to  200,  besides 
lanes,  alleys,  &c.)  are  wide  :  Rue  Royale  is  the  longest  and 
ttraightest  street,  and  Rue  Esquermoise  the  best  furnished 
with  shops  and  the  most  frequented.  The  houses  are  in 
general  of  three  or  four  stories,  regularly  built,  and  with 
good  fronts :  they  are  chiefly  of  brick,  but  sometimes  of  a 
wljite  stone  quarried  at  Lezennes  in  the  nraghbourhood. 
There  are  numerous  bridges  over  the  canals,  and  quays  on 
their  sides.  There  are  six  parish  churches,  of  which  the 
finest  are  tliose  of  Ia  Madeleine  (Magdalen),  with  a  hand- 
some cupula,  St  Maurice,  and  St.  Andrew.  There  are  also 
a  Prolostant  place  of  worship  and  a  Jews*  synagogue.  For- 
merly there  were  many  religions  houses.  Among  other 
-  public  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  pr^fel's 
oflice,  a  handsome  new  building  ;  the  custom-house,  formerly 
a  Dominican  monastery;  the  'grand  magazin  du  bl£,*  or 
public  granary  ;  the  bourse,  or  exchange ;  the  theatre,  which 
lias  a  handsome  peristyle ;  and  the  cuurt-rbom,  one  of  the 
finest  in  France,  built  upon  part  of  the  site  of  an  antieat 
cliurch.  The  town-hall  is  an  ill-assorted  mixture  of  the 
architecture  of  different  ages.  The  gate  of  Paris  is  a 
hEmdsome  triumphal  arch. 

In  1631  the  population  of  Lille  was  69,073;  in  1836  it 
was  72,UU5,  including  the  population  of  the  five  suburbs  of 
Paris,  Bethune;  La  Barre,  Fives,  St.  Maurice,  and  SU 
Andr*!.  The  manufactures  are  of  great  importance.  There 
were,  ten  years  ago,  150  establishments  for  spinning  cotton- 
yarn,  a  branch  of  industry  which  has  in  some  degree 
superseded  the  manulkcture  of  lace,  one  of  the  former  staple 
tirlides  of  the  town.  Calicos,  printedcottons,  counterpanes, 
table-linen,  bed-ticking,  fine  woollen  cloths,  velvets,  serge, 
camlets,  and  other  woven  fkhrioi,  are  made;  also  hats, 
laces,  and  hosiery.  Thwe  are  several  sunr-reflning  houses, 
a  royal  tobacco  manufiuitory,  and  a  royal  reflnin^Souse  fin- 
saltpetre  and  gunpowder,  and  manuiacttmes  fbr  machinery, 
paper,  gloss,  soap,  stareh,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  and 
rape  aiM  poppy  oil.  There  are  some  potteries  and  other 
earthenware  manufactories,  several  tan-yards,  and  a  num- 
ber of  iron-works.  There  are  a  great  number  of  oil-mills 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  very 
great:  several  of  the  merchants  are  ship-owners,  or  take 
part  in  fitting  out  vessels  from  the  ports  of  Dunkerque, 
Calais,  and  Ostend.  There  ia  one  yearly  fhir,  which  lasts 
nine  days. 

Beside  the  nnblio  establishments  alreidy  enumerated 
there  are  several  hospitals.  The  general  hospital  is  a  hand- 
some regular  buflding;  the  military  bospitu  occupies  the 
former  Jesuits*  Collie ;  and  the  nospital  for  infirm  old 
men  and  orphan  boys  is  a  very  antient  establishment, 
founded  by  the  Countess  Jeanne,  daughter  of  the  empenv 
Baudouin  or  Baldwin  IX.  of  Constantinople,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  are  at  least  two  other  hospitals,  besides 
one  for  foundlings,  a  '  mont  de  pi^t^,'  or  loan  society,  a 
lying-in  charity,  two  lunatic  asylums,  one  for  males,  the 
other  for  females,  on  asylum  for  poorgirla,  and  three  houses 
of  the  '  Sosurs  de  Charit^.'  Tbere  are  also  three  houses 
of  correction  or  prisons.  Of  literary  institutions  there  are 
a  considerable  number,  including  a  public  libiary  of  20,000 
volumes,  a  cabinet  of  paintings,  ana  a  museum  of  natural 
history;  a  botanic  nrden,  at  which  lectures  are  given,  a 
high  school,  a  school  fbr  drawing,  modelling,  architecture, 
and  botany,  and  an  academy  for  music.  The  bead-quarters 
of  the  iGth  military  division,  which  includes  the  depart- 
ments of  Nord,  Pas  de  Calais,  and  Somme,  are  at  Lille. 

The  environs  of  the  town  are  flat,  hut  very  productive. 
The  arrondissement  has  an  area  of  337  square  miles,  with  a 
population  in  1831  of  294,541,  and  in  1831  of  309^49.  It 
IS  divided  into  16  cantonsand  131  communes. 

LILLO,  GEORGE,  was  born  in  1693,  and  carried  on  the 
trade  of  a  jeweller  nearMoorgate  in  London.  Though  edu- 
cated in  the  strict  principles  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
he  ptodttMd  sevcQ.  drunas,  three  of  which  are  printed  in 
•very  o(dlflction  of  acting  plays.  He  died  in  1739. 
&idw  Hum  plays, 'George  Barnwell,'  'AidenofFerw 


sham,*  and  '  Fatal  Curiosity,'  the  author  evidently  has  but 
one  purpose  in  view,  to  exhibit  the  prograssfFom  smaller  to 

Sreater  crimes.  Thus  the  impure  passion  of  Barnwell,  the 
1  suppressed  attachment  of  Arden's  wife  for  the  lover  of 
her  youtli,  and  tlie  iiupatienoe  under  poverty  of  the  Wilmots 
(in  'Fatal  Curiosity'),  are  the  three  beginnings  of  vice,  all  of 
which  terminate  in  murder.  Not  only  is  the  purpose  of 
these  plays  the  same,  but  the  same  measures  are  adopted 
in  all  for  its  attainment.  In  all  there  is  a  tempter  and  a 
tempted  ;  the  first  determined  in  vice,  the  latter  rather  weak 
than  intrinsically  vicious :  thus  Barnwell  is  led  on  by  Mil- 
wood  ;  Arden's  wife  by  her  paramour  Mosly ;  and  Wilmot 
by  his  wife  Agnes.  Now  liUo  having  an  eminently  tragic 
idea,  and  one  only,  it  might  easily  be  inferred  that  he  (»uld 
write  one  and  on^  one  good  drama;  and  this  was  actuallj 
the  case.  His  '  Fatal  Curiosity'  stands  as  a  masterpieoB  of 
simple  dramatic  construction*  and  the  catastrophe  is 
eminently  appalling  and  tragic.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
ject :  A  man  and  his  wife,  wlio  have  formerly  been  wealthy, 
but  are  now  sunk  to  a  deplwable  state  of  poverty,  receive'a 
stranger  who  asks  for  a  lodging.  Finding  Uiat  he  has  wealth 
about  him,  they  murder  him,  and  afterwards  discover  that 
he  is  their  own  son,  who  has  been  absent  many  years,  and 
who  has  concealed  his  name  that  he  may  give  his  ]>arenls 
a  joyful  surprise.  This  simple  story  is  arran^d  with  the 
most  consummate  art,  being  scarcely  inferior  in  construc- 
tion to  the  *  (Edipus  Tyrannus*  of  Sophocles,  with  which 
Harris,  in  his  'Philological  Enquiries,'  has  compared  it. 
He  observes  that  in  both,  the  means  apparenUy  tending 
to  happiness  (nameW  CEdipus  sending  to  the  oracle,  and 
Wilmors  son  retumlng),  in  reality  produce  misery.  The 
language  is  by  no  means  equid  to  the  construction,  but 
is  ohau  inflated,  ahd  disfigured  by  conventional  nmiles 
and  expressions,  which  destroy  every  possibility  of  enun- 
ciating true  fbeling:  characters  under  the  most  acute 
mentEU  agonies  seem,  strangdy  enough,  to  he  building  elabo- 
rate and  affected  phrases.  It  is  this  assumption  of  a  stilted 
style  which  has  prevented  the  representation  of  nature  in 
her  various  gradations  in  so  many  tragedies;  for  where 
all  the  personages  talk  in  one  conventional  language, 
it  is  almost  impM^le  to  represent  the  variations  of 
character  and  passion.  However,  there  an  passages  and 
touches  in  the  '  Fatal  Curiosity'  whic^  show  that  had 
it  not  been  for  a  defect  in  taste^  Lilh)  conid  have  taken 
a  high  position  by  this  one  drama,  and  revealed  many 
secrets  of  the  human  heart.  With  respect  to  his  other  two 
plays,  though  the  construction  of  *  Geoi^  Basnwell'  is 
skilful,  and  the  situation  in  the  fifth  act  of'  .4rden'  most 
powerful,  they  stand  at  an  immeasurable  distance  below 
*  Fatal  Curiosity.'  The  tendency  to  inflation,  though 
apparent  in  the  last,  was  in  a  great ,  measure  repressed 
by  the  shortness  of  the  piece  (it  is  in  threo  acts)  and 
by  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  subject:  but  in  Arden  it 
increases  with  the  length  of  the  drama,  and  in  '  Geot^e 
Barnwell*  inflation  has  no  bounds;  nature  is  sunk  altoge- 
ther, and  the  virtuous  oharactors  an  not  human  beings,  bu  t 
speaker!  of  moral  essays,  and  tlu»e  in  the  worst  s^le.  The 

firose  of  *  Barnweir  is  remarkable ;  in  many  placies  line  after 
ine  win  read  as  blank  verse,  which  might  lead  to  a  surniii^e 
that  it  was  originally  written  in  verse,  and  chopped  up  into 
prose,  unless  indeed  the  semi-metrical  style  may  bb  that 
which  naturally  follows  from  inflated  dedsmation.  It  is 
singular  enough  that  '  Fatal  Curiosity,'  which  appears  the 
simplest  expression  of  Lillo's  idea,  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance till  six  years  after  'Barnwell,*  which  is  like  the  work 
of  one  who  has  exhausted  his  mind,  and  endeavours  to  make 
up  for  paucity  of  ideas  by  a  weight  of  useless  language. 

There  are  several  anecdotes  relative  to  the  effect  produced 
by  *  George  Barnwell*  on  young  men  who  have  pursued  vicioos 
oourset  and  have  been  reclaimed  by  Uiis  tragedy.  It  is  usu- 
ally acted  at  some  of  the  theatres  in  London  on  the  night 
after  Christmas^  and  on  Easter  Monihiy,  nominally  for  moral 
purposes,  hut  really  in  blind  pursuance  of  an  old  custom,  as 
the  boisterous  hoUday  folks,  who  are  impatient  fbr  tlie 
spectacle  that  on  such  occasions  follows  the  tragedy,  invaria- 
bly make  such  a  noise  during  the  whole  representation  that 
it  IS  acted  in  dumb  show,  and  not  only  conveys  no  moi-al, 
but  is  perfectly  unintelligible. 

A  collection  of  Lillo's  works  was  published  in  2  vols.  Svo, 
in  1775. 

LILLY,  WILLIAM,  was  born  May  1, 1602,  at  Disewortb, 
a  village  of  Leieetterdiire.  When  etoven  yean  old  ha 
wai  sent  to  a  fpnnawiehool  at  Asfahy-de-la-Zoueh.  Bis 
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parents  being  poor,  Iw  remoTed  to  London  in  16S0,  where 
be  liecanie  servant  to  a  mantua-maker.  This  situation  he 
exchanged  in  1624  ibr  one  of  a  lew  menial  character.  His 
new  employer  was  master  of  the  Salter's  Company,  who, 
beingr  unnble  to  write  himself,  engaged  Lilly  to  keep  his 
accounts,  and  to  perform  domestic  offices.   In  1627  his 
master  died,  whereupon  lilly  married  the  widow,  with  whom 
he  received  the  sum  of  1 000/. ;  but  this  lady  dying  within  a 
few  years,  be  immediately  took  another  wi^,  and  thus  aug- 
mented his  fortune  by  500/.   In  1633  be  b^an  the  study 
of  astrology  under  one  Evans,  a  clergyman  who  had  been 
expelled  ftom  his  curacy  for  praotUing  numerous  ftands 
under  pretence  of  discovering  stolen  goods.    The  ftime 
which  Lilly  soon  acquired  for  easting  nativities  and  fore- 
telling events  wag  such,  that  he  was  applied  to,  in  1634,  to 
ascotain,  *  by  the  use  of  the  Mosaical  or  Miner's  Rods,' 
whether  there  was  not  extensive  treasure  buried  beneath 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.   Permission  having 
been  obtained  from  the  dean  on  condition  that  he  should 
hare  his  share  of  whatever  might  be  found,  '  Lilly  and 
thirty  other  gentlemen  entered  the  cloisters  one  night  and 
applied  the  hazel  rods ;'  but  after  they  had  disinterred  a  few 
leaden  coflins,  a  violent  storm  arose,  wnich  so  alarmed  them, 
that  they  all  took  to  their  heels  and  ran  home.   In  1644 
he  published  his  first  alm&nae,  br  the  title  of  *  Merlinus 
Anglious,  Junior.'  and  such  was  the  avidity  with  which  the 
people  received  his  prognostications,  that  the  whole  edition 
was  BoU  in  a  few  days,  notwithstanding  the  *  mutilations 
the  woTk  had  sofEbred  from  the  licenser  of  mathematical 
works.'   Lilly  was  subsequently  arrested  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  excise,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
personally  insulted  ■  by  having  their  cloaks  pulled  on 
Change,  and  that  the  Excise-office  had  been  burnt,  both 
which  events  were  attributed  to  the  malicious  predictions 
contained  in  his  treatise  called  *  The  Starry  Messenger;' 
but  upon  its  bein^  proved  that  these  events  had  happened 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  work  complained  of,  he  re- 
gained his  liberty.   During  the  contest  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  parliament.  Lilly  was  consulted  by  the  Royalists, 
with  the  king's  privity,  as  to  whether  the  king  should  sigQ 
the  propositions  of  the  parliament,  and  he  received  20/.  ibr 
his  opinion.    At  the  same  time  he  was  employed  by  the 
opposite  party  to  furpish  them  with  '  perfect  knowlectee 
the  chiefest  concerns  of  France,'  fbr  which  he  receivea  50/, 
in  cash  and  an  annuity  of  100/.  per  annum.    The  latter  be 
enjoyed  only  two  years.    Until  the  affairs  of  Charles  de- 
clined he  was  a  cavalier;  but  after  the  year  1645,  he 
engaged  heartily  in  the  cause  of  the  narliament,  and  was 
one  of  the  close  committee  to  etmsdlt  upon  the  king's 
execution. 

After  burying  his  second  wifb  and  manyine  a  tiiird,  he 
died  of  fnlsy,  June  9,  ISSl.and  wasburUdatWolton-upon- 
Thames.  A  tablet  was  placed  over  his  tomb  in  the  chancel 
of  the  cimrch,  with  a  Latin  inscription  commemorating  his 
great  Bstrologicsl  skill.  Previous  to  his  death  he  bad 
adopted  a  tailor  tov  his  son  by  the  name  of  Merlin  Junior, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  impression  of  his  almanac, 
which  bad  then  been  printed  thirty-six  years.  *  Most  of 
the  hieroglyphics,'  says  Mr.  Aubrey,  *  contained  in  this 
work  were  stolen  from  old  monkish  manuscripts.  Moor, 
the  almanac-maker,  bos  stolen  them  from  him,  and  doubt- 
less some  future  almanac-maker  will  steal  them  from  Moor.* 
The  character  of  Lilly  has  been  ^thfUlly  drawn  by  Butler 
under  the  name  of  Sidrophd,  although  some  authcn  have 
supposed  that  character  to  have  been  intended  for  Sir  Paul 
Nesl.  By  the  ihcility  irith  which  he  was  enabled  to  impose 
upon  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  all  ranks  of  soaety, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  he  succeeded  in  amassing 
considerable  wealth.  He  was,  to  use  the  epithet  of  Dr. 
Nash,  *  a  time-serving  rascal,'  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
resort  to  any  kind  of  deceit,  and  even  perjury,  in  order  to 
free  himself  from  a  dilemma  or  gratify  his  los-e  of  mone^ 
and  renown.  After  the  Restoration  he  made  several  appli- 
cations to  the  ministry  to  be  employed  as  a  prophet,  in  which 
capacity  he  had  been  so  liberally  patronised  by  the  previous 
government,  but  in  every  instence  he  had  the  mntiflcation 
of  being  refused. 

For  a  list  of  his  published  works  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Dr.  Button's  '  Mathematieal  Dictionary.' 

(fiioerapAta  Brit.,  fol.,  vol.  v.,  p.  2964 ;  Granger's  Biog. 
Hist' ;  Wood's  Athena  Qxoniemet ;  Nash's  Notes  te  Hu- 
dibrat.  4to.  edit.,  1793,  vol.  iii.) 

ULYfULYB,  or  LlLLY,WIIJiXAM,an  eminent  Khool- 


moster,  was  bom  at  Odiham  in  Hampshire,  about  1 468,  and 
at  eighteen  years  of  age  was  admitted  a  demy  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.    Having  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.,  he 

auitt«l  the  University,  and  travelled  towards  the  East,  with- 
le  intent  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  laof^uage. 
He  certainly  remained  five  years  at  Rhodes,  but  it'is  not 
quite  so  certain,  as  Pits  and  Wood  assert,  that  he  went  for 
religion's  sake  to  Jerusalem.  From  Rhodes  he  went  to 
Rome  and  studied.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1509,  he 
settled  in  London,  set  up  a  privote  grammar-school,  and 
became  the  first  teacher  of  Oreek  in  the  metropolis.  His 
suocesB  and  reputation  were  such,  that,  in  1512,  Dean 
Colet.  who  had  jnst  founded  St.  Paul's  school,  appointed 
him  the  first  master.  He  filled  this  useful  and  laborious 
employment  for  near  twelve  years,  and  in  that  time  edu- 
cated some  youths  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  in 
life,  among  whom  were  Thomas  Lupset,  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  Sir  William  Paget,  Sir  Edward  North,  and  Le- 
land  the  antiquary.  Lily  died  of  the  plague,  at  London, 
in  February,  1523,  at  the  age  of  54,  and  was  buried  in 
the  north  church-yard  of  Bt  Paul's.  Lily's  principal 
literary  production  was  his  *  Brevissima  Institutio,  aeu  Ratio 
Orammatices  Cognoscendi,'  4to.,  Lond.,  1 513.  It  has  pro- 
bably passed  through  more  editions  than  any  other  work  of 
its  kind,  and  is  stilTcommonly  known  as  '  Lily's  Grammar.' 
The  English  rudiments  were  written  by  Colet,  and  the  pre- 
face to  the  first  edition  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  English 
Syntax  was  written  by  Uly  ;  also  the  rules  for  the  genders 
of  nouns,  beginning  with  *  Propria  qum  Maribus ;  *  and 
those  for  the  preterperfect-tenses  and  supines,  beginning 
with  *  As  in  prsesenti.'  The  Latin  Syntax  was  chiefly  the 
work  of  Erasmus.  See  Ward's  deface  to  his  edition  of 
Lily's  Grammar,  8vo.  Lond.,  1732.  Lily  numbered  Eras- 
mus and  Sir  Thomas  More  among  his  intimate  friends. 
(Wood,  Athena  Oxonieiues,  Bliss's  edit. ;  Chalmers's  Biogr. 
Diet. ;  Tanner,  BiM.  Brit.  Hib.) 
LILYBCEUH.  [Sicily.] 

UMA,  the  capital  of  tlie  republic  of  Peru  in  South 
America,  is  situated  in  12*  2' 34"  S.lot  and  fe'SS^W. 
long.,  about  six  miles  ftom  its  port  Callao,  which  is  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  [Caliao.]  The  road  from  Callao  to 
lima  rises  gradually,  and  the  great  square  of  the  capital  is 
560  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lima  is  built  in  a  spa- 
cious and  fertile  valley,  traversed  by  a  small  river  called 
Rimao,  a  name  which  has  been  corrupted  by  the  Spaniards 
into  Lima.  The  river  washes  the  northern  walls  of  Lima, 
and  over  it  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  leading-to  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Lazaro,  and  to  the  Alameda,  or  public  walk. 
The  city  is  walled  round,  but  the  walls  are  low,  and  were 
originaUy  erected  to  protect  it  against  any  sudden  incur- 
sions of  Uw  Indians.  The  houses  are  low,  and  have  rarely 
more  flian  one  floor:  they  are  lightly  built,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  earthquakes,  which  have  repeatedly  reduced 
the  city  to  ruins.  The  streets  are  r^Iar  and  wide^  but 
the  pavement  is  extremely  bad,  consisting  of  large  round 
stones,  laid  without  the  least  regularity.  There  are  no 
flags  for  foot  passengers.  The  number  of  houses  with  glass 
windows  towards  the  streets  is  on  the  increase,  but  they  are 
not  yet  numerous.  The  roofs  are  made  of  coarse  linen  cloth 
or  cane,  the  total  want  of  rain  rendering  more  substantial 
roofs  unnecessary.  The  city  occupies  a  nearly  triangular 
space,  the  base  or  longest  side  extending  along  the  ranks 
of  the  river.  A  fine  street  leads  from  the  bridge  to  the 
Plaza  Hajor,  or  ^reat  square,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a 
laige  fimnt«n,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Fame  in  ite  cehtre, 
and  at  its  angles  four  small  basins.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  square  is  the  government  palace,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  viceroys ;  it  is  a  large  but  sioomy-looking  edifice.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  square  are  the  cathedral  and  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace;  the  former  is  a  handsome  building  of  con- 
siderable extent.  On  the  west  side,  which  faces  the  cathe- 
dral, is  the  town^hall  and  the  city  prison ;  the  south  side  is 
occupied  by  private  houses,  generally  built  in  a  good  style. 

Lima  has  fifty-six  churches,  and  before  the  revolutionary 
war  there  were  forty-six  convents  of  monks  and  nuns ;  hut 
most  of  them  have  since  been  alxdished.  It  is  not  deficient 
in  institutions  for  the  instrnetion  of  the  hiRbar  elosses,  haT- 
ing  three  colleges  or  higher  schools,  a  collwe  of  medicine 
and  aurgerr,  a  university,  and  a  botanic  garden.  There  are 
also  seven!  charitable  institutions,  and  among  them  sixteen 
hospitals  for  sick  persons  and  two  foundung  hospitals. 
Great  sums  of  silver  haTe  been  coined  It  different  thnei  hi 
tiiie.mintitf  Uma.  ^  ■ 
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The  popuUtioa  amounts  to  aoout  70,000  peraons.  The 
Dumber  of  Creoles  ii  about  25,000,  and  they  coiiBtitul«  the 
moat  numeroui  claaa  of  iohabitants.  There  are  1 5,000  free 
mulattoa,  and  an  equal  number  of  nlaves.  The  Indians 
and  meatizoa  living  in  the  city  and  suburbs  amount  to 
neatly  12,000.  The  manufhcturea  are  not  numeroui  nor 
extensive.  The  principal  manufluiturBd  articlea  are  uten- 
sils and  vessels  or  silver,  gilded  leather,  and  cotton-cloth; 
gold  laoe  and  epaulettes  are  of  excellent  workmanship. 
Among  the  creole  inhabitants  are  many  rich  funilics  who 
owe  their  fortunes  to  the  minea,  and  are  now  la^e  landed 
proprietors.  Though  the  produce  of  the  mines  has  greatly 
fallen  off,  gold  and  silver  still  constitute  tho  principal  arti- 
cles which  are  sent  to  foreign  countries.  (Ulloa,  yoyage  to 
South  America ;  Humboldt;  Meycn't  Peise  urn  die  Welt; 
Haigh,  Sketches  qf  Bueno*  Ayras,  Chik,  and  Bent;  Cam- 
paign t  in  Venezuela,  &c.) 

LIMA.   (Zoology.)  [Pbctihio«.] 

UMACBLLA.  fLiifAcmA.;  Limax-] 

LIHACl'NA.  [Hyaljbidjk,  vol.  xi.  p.  372  ] 

LIMACI'NBA.  H.  de  Blainville's  name  for  his  third 
family  of  Pulmobranckiata,  the  Arst  order  of  his  second  sub- 
class, Paraeephalophnra  Monoiea.  M.  de  Blninville  thus 
defines  the  fimily  ('Genus  Helix,  Linn.*):— 

Animal  very  variable  in  form ;  the  head  provided  with 
two  pair  of  tentaatta  completely  retractile  into  the  interior, 
the  posterior  pair  longest,  carrying  the  eyes  on  their  extre- 
mities ;  one  iooih  in  the  upper  Up ;  the  Ungual  mass  small 
and  covered  with  a  skin  beset  with  microscopic  teeth. 

Shell  of  a  form  as  \-ariable  as  the  body  of  the  animal, 
rarely  subampulleceous,  oflen  normal,  oval  or  globular, 
sometimes  turriculated,  pn^soeous  or  discoid,  almoat  con- 
stantly without  an  epidermis,  rarely  hairy  (velue),  with  the 
summit  always  blunt ;  the  aperture  round,  semilunar,  oval 
or  angular,  but  never  notched. 

M.  de  Blainville  adds,  as  an  observation,  that  all  the  ani- 
mals of  this  fomfly  are  terrestrial,  and  that  all  feed  on 
vegetable  substances.* 

The  following  are  the  genera  comprehended  under  the 
Limadnea  in  the  *  Halacologie*  of  the  author  above  quoted : 

SuedneOt  eomprehending  also  Amjih&mtiwu  of  La- 
marck. 

Bulimui,  eomprehending  also  Bulimulua  of  Leach. 
Achatina,  comprehendiiw  also  the  genera  Liguut  of 
Denya  de  Montfortp  aiul  Myphemiu  of  the  same  author. 
Claueilia. 

Pupa,  eomprehending  also  the  genera  Ckondrtu  of 
Cuvier,  Oibbue  of  Denys  de  Hontfort,  Vertigo  of  Muller, 
and  JPartula  of  De  Firussac. 

Tomogerea  of  De  Montfort  (Annttoma  of  Lamarck). 

Helix,  comprehending  the  genera  Carocolla,  Lam. ; 
Iberuf,  De  Montf.;  Caracoliu.  De  Montf. ;  Acavut,  Dc 
Montf- ;  Helicella,  Lam. ;  and  Zmitet,  De  Mcmtf. 

Helicolimax  (Vitrina),  including  the  geuus  HeUcarion 
of  De  F^russac. 

Testacelia. 

Parmacella, 

Limaetdla. 

lAtnax,  including  the  Kenera  Arion,  F&r.;  Philomigue, 
of  Raftnenue;  and  BttmUst  of  the  lut-named  author. 
And 

OqcAuft'um,  indudiDg  Veronicetta,  Vhtinv,  [HEucirs; 

LiMAX.] 

LIHAX,  the  Latin  name  for  those  air-breathing  naked 
gastropodous  moUusks,  so  injurious  to  the  agriculturist  and 
norlicullurist,  vernacularly  known  by  the  name  of  Slug*. 

Unnsus  emnloyed  the  term  Limax  as  a  generic  appella- 
tion for  the  naked  eluge,  placing  tho  genus  at  the  head  of 
hi*  iVermee)  Moltueea,  and  comprehending  under  it  eight 
species,  all  terrestrial  excepting  the  last,  viz.  L.  papUloeut^ 
to  which  be  assigns  the  European  Ocean  as  a  locality, 
adding  that  the  animal  Is  suhniarin^  and  should  prohahly 
be  rather  referred  to  the  genus  Dori*. 

The  following  is  the  definition  given  by  Ltnweua : — 

Body  oblong,  repent,  with  a  fleshy  shield  above  and  a 
longitudittal  flat  disk  below.  A  dextral  laieral  foramen 
for  the  genit^  and  excrements.  Four  tentacles  above  the 
mouth.    (*  Syst.  Nat'  e<l.  12,  1767.) 

In  addition  to  this  employment  of  the  term,  Linneeus  used 
the  word  Limax  to  designate  the  soft  parts  of  most  of  the 
genera  of  hia  (Vermee)  Testacea.  indeca  of  all  that  progress 

*  Bat  note— THtMaai,VhIdi  SI,  dc  BUdrBl*  Ix^mkm  1b  Om  faBllT,  heib 


upon  a  flattened  disk  or/oot,  marine  as  well  as  terrestrial ;  foe 
tlie  very  imperfect  information  of  the  time  when  he  wrote  did 
not  enable  him  to  make  those  distinctions  which  modern 
zoolt^isu  have  pointed  out,  aided  by  more  copioua  mate- 
rials, and  by  the  labours  of  accurate  tootomieta  and  ohaetvers 
bestowed  upon  those  materials.  Urns  we  find  in  the  *  Sya- 
tema  Naturn,' '  Conue.  Animal  limax/—'  C^ifpnm.  Ani- 
mal Limax.' — '  Bulla.  Animal  Limax.'—'  rb/wo.  Animal 
Limax.'  In  short,  the  animal  of  each  genus  of  his  '  Urri' 
valvia  tpird  regulari,'  with  the  exception  of  Argonauta 
and  Nautilus,  is  stated  to  he  a  Limax,  aod  the  same  animal 
ii  also  assigned  to  I^ttella,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
'  Univalcia  absque  tpird  regulari.' 

Cuvier,  in  the  first  edition  of  fais'R^e  AnimaV  (1S17), 
places  the  '  Limacea'  {Limax,  Linn.)  at  the  head  of  his 
Pidmoni*  Terrestres,  nearly  all  of  which  he  describes  as 
having  four  leniacles ;  two  or  three  only  of  voy  small  size 
not  having  exhibited  the  lower  pair — '  n'ont  pas  laias£  voir 
la  paire  tnf&rieure.*  Tboso  among  themi  be  adds,  which 
have  no  ^parent  shell  formed,-  according  to  Linnmi^  the 
geuus  Limax,  which  Cuvier  subdivides  into  the  groups  of 
the /.tf7uic««,  or  slugs  properly  so  called  {Limax,  Linn.); 
the  Tettacelles  {Testacelia.  Lam.);  and  the  Parmaeelles 
{Ptirmaeella,  Cuv.).  lo  the  last  edition  of  the  'R^e  Ani- 
mal* (1830).  he  adds  under  Limax  the  subdivisions  distin- 
guished by  De  F£russac,  viz.  Arion  and  Vaginulus. 

In  both  editions  he  describes  the  Limaees  proprement 
ditt  as  having  an  elongated  body,  and  for  a  mantle  a  fleshy 
compact  disk,  which  occupies  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
alone,  and  covers  the  pulmonary  cavity  only.  This  disk 
coniains,  he  adds,  in  many  species,  a  small  oblong  and  fiat 
shell,  or  at  least  a  cateareoua  seeretion  in  lieu  of  iL  The 
orifice  of  resioration  is  on  the  ri^  side^  tovaids  the  front, 
and  the  anus  is  pierced  at  its  posterior  border.  The  four 
tentacles  are  put  forth  and  withdrawn  by  unrolling  them- 
selves (en  so  a6roulant)  like  the  fingers  of  gloves,  and  the 
head  itself  can  be  withdrawn  in  ^rt  under  the  disk  of  the 
mantle.  The  organs  of  generation  open  under  the  tight 
upper  tentacle.  There  is  but  one  jaw  (upper),  in  the  fiH-m 
of  a  dentilated  creacent,  which  serves  ^em  to  gnaw  with 
much  voracity  the  herbs  and  fruits  to  which  they  do  so 
much  damage.  Their  tfomach  is  elongated,  simple  and 
membranous. 

Lamarck  ('  Histoiro  Naturelle  des  Animaux  sans  Vertd- 
bres.*  tom.vi-,  port  ii.,  1822)  thus  defines  his  Zmuuwim  .-— 
Branchie  creeping  (rampantes).  under  the  fi>rm  of  a  vas- 
cular net  upon  the  wall  (parol)  of  a  particular  cavity,  the 
opcrture  of  which  is  a  hole  whidi  the  animal  contracts  or 
dilates  at  its  pleasure.  They  respire  the  free  air  only. 

The  same  zoologist  remarks  that  the  Limadens  consti- 
tute a  natural  family  and  a  very  remarkable  one,  inasmuch 
as  the  animals  which  compose  it  are  the  only  ones  among 
tho  Gastropods  whose  respiratory  ngan,  which  is  truly 
branchial,  breathes  nothing  but  free  air,  and  he  ihenco 
names  them  Pneumobranches.  These  mollusks,  he  con* 
linues,  are  naked  or  nearly  entirely  naked.  Their  body  is 
elongated,  creeping  upon  a  ventral  disk  which  is  not  sepa- 
rated from  it,  and  boraered  on  the  sides  by  a  mantle  which 
is  most  frequently  very  narrow.  Originally  ftom  the  waten 
(originaires  des  eaux*),  they  live  hahituauy  in  their  ne^h- 
bourhood;  hut  some  inhabit,  nevertheless,  places  which  are 
at  a  distwee  from  the  water,  but  nearly  always  in  cool  and 
humid  localities.  They  have  accustomed  themselves  (lis 
so  Eont  accoutum£s)  to  breathe  air  with  their  branchiee  ;  so 
that  this  habit  has  become  a  necessity  to  them.  Here  it  is, 
for  the  first  time,  as  regards  the  moilu&ks,  that  the  free  air 
is  the  fluid  breathed.  This  fluid  penetrates  by  a  hole,  and 
without  either  trachea  or  bronchite  into  a  particular  cavity 
which  is  not  divided  into  many  partitions  (loses)  or  cellules, 
but  on  the  walls  of  which  little  lace-like  vessels  or  a  vascular 
net-work  (des  cordonnela  ou  des  lacis  de  vaisseaux)  creep 
in  divers  forms  and  receive  the  influence  of  the  respnation. 
A  similar  or  analogous  cavi^  is  fbund  in  a  gjreat  number  of 
the  TYachelipods ;  but  in  tbove  which  respire  air  only,  the 
influence  of  this  fluid,  being  voiv  superior  to  that  of  water, 
requires  in  the  organ  presented  to  it  only  a  very  small 
surfiiee.  Thus  the  vascular  laoe-like  work  (cmdonueu 
vasculaires)  which  creeps  orar  the  walla  of  the  eavi^,  and 

*  Hen  Lnmarck'i  lyrtem  of  prosrsMtva  d«T«k>piMnU  u>d  the  rilM 
it  hod  upon  hu  Tiewi  pe«p*  onL  8m  Ills  Lifa,  mate,  p.  280.  llo  here  pn- 
noiincet  tencttrikl  Minutla  lo  be  '  Origiiuirce  ilce  eMix/  aod  vmiU 
tieltete  that  1h*Ib|  aecniloBwd  themeelwa-why.  he  doe*  not  irU  ua-  M 
bi«atke  air,  the  h>Mt  haa  becoae  »  twteaiitir,  aM  w  therhan  WcriMim> 
mtriai. 
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which  in  that  respect  resembles  the  same  parts  in  the  lima- 
cians,  project  very  little;  whilst  in  those  which  respire 
water  only  the  cavity  offers  very  projecting  and  vascular 
parts  (such  as  pectinated  lamina)  of  different  sizes)  to  the 
influence  of  the  fluid  respired.   The  branchial  cavities  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  even  that  which  is  adapted  for 
bieathing  air  only,  cannot  be  reasonably  confounded  with 
a  lung,  which  is  a  respiratory  organ  of  a  particular  foshion. 
adapted  to  organizations  of  a  superior  order,  an  organ 
which  «  essentially  cellular,  ana  into  which  the  fluid 
respired  is  introduced  at  least  b>-  an  internal  trachea,  and 
often  by  bronchiee  besides.   This  modification,  then,  of  the 
respiratory  organ  hat;  peculiar  characters  which  bronchia 
or  gills,  wnatever  be  their  form  and  situation,  never  offer. 
If,  in  order  to  determine  the  name  or  the  kind  (espSce)  of 
a  respiratory  organ,  that  organ  is  considered  only  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  fluid  respired,  then  oil  animals  which  respire 
free  air  may  be  said  to  possess  a  lung  ;  but  if,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  different  modiflcations  of  organs 
which  serve  for  respiration,  and  in  order  to  seize  the  means 
which  nature  has  employed  to  effect  the  profiressive  compo- 
sition of  the  animal  organization  as  well  as  its  perfection, 
one  considers  the  characters  proper  to  each  sort  of  respira- 
tory oi^n,  it  will  be  then  evident  that  no  moUusk  nor  any 
other  invertebrate  animal  respires  by  means  of  a  lung, 
although  many  among  them  respire  the  free  air.  Besides, 
independently  of  the  particular  and  well-known  structure 
of  every  lung,  the  air  never  penetrates  except  by  the  mouth 
of  the  animal,  whilst  in  every  respiratory  organ  distinct 
from  &  lung  the  fluid  respired,  whatever  it  be,  is  always 
introduced  oy  another  pass^e.    To  confound  objects  so 
different,  each  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  degree  of 
organization  to  which  it  belongs,  and  can  only  exist  in  an 
organization  of  that  d^ree,  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  render  the 
knowledge  of  the  order  of  nature  in  her  productions  impos- 
aibl&   In  Ihct,  in  the  course  of  the  animal  kingdom,  such 
a  flinction  could  not  be  executed  except  by  an  organ  or 
syatein  of  organs  differenUr  modified,  because  it  must  be 
in  relation  with  the  state  of  oi^anintion  of  vhtch  it  forms 
a  part. 

•  To  return*  eontinnes  Lamarck,  to  the  particular  object 
before  us,  I  will  say  that  bremchtts,  although  they  present 
themselves  under  a  multitude  of  forms  and  different  situa- 
tions, never  resemble,  notwithstanding,  a  lung.  This  re- 
spiratory organ,  then,  is  peculiar ;  and  we  know  that  it  has 
the  power  of  habituating  itself  to  respire  air.  In  fact  many 
crustaceans  which  live  nearly  constantly  on  land  respire 
there  this  last  fluid  only  with  their  branchitB.  If  the  Co- 
limacest  as  well  as  the  Lmnaant,  have  a  branchial  cavity 
similar  to  that  Of  the  Limaeitpu,  and  breathe  the  free  air 
only,  this  cavi^  is  also  the  same  as  that  of  the  Melaniant 
and  other  Trachelipods  which  breathe  water  only.  But  in 
the  first  the  respiratory  oi^an  presents  a  small  surface  only 
to  the  fluid  respired;  whilst  in  the  second  tlic  organ  in 
fjuestion  offers  a  much  larger  extent  of  surface.  In  each 
case  these  organs  are  always  branchial,  but  adapted  to  the 
power  of  the  influence  of  the  fluid  respired,  and  situated  in 
analogous  cavities. 

Tlius  lar  Lamarck,  who  concludes  by  comprehending  under 
his  Limaciant  the  following  five  genera :  Ort^tUum,  Par- 
maeella,  Ltmax,  Tettacella,  and  Vitrina. 

The  second  seetion  of  the  Umacinearu  of  M.  de  Blain* 
ville,  or  those  which  have  the  anterior  border  of  the  mantle 
enlarged  into  a  species  of  buckler,  the  shell  being  null  or 
nearly  membranous,  consist  of  the  genera  Vitrina  or  He- 
licoliniax,  Testacella,  Parmacella,  Limacella,  Litnax,  and 
Ortchidiutn,  together  with  their  subdivi^iious,  as  noticed  in 
the  article  Lihacinea.  "With  regard  to  the  marine  spe- 
cies, which  Cuiiner  has  approximated  to  these,  M.  de  Blain- 
ville  observes  that  they  constitute  his  genus  Peronia  in  his 
order  of  CytiU^ramhiaru.  [Cyclobramchiata,  tuI.  viii., 
p.  249.] 

M.  do  Ffirusaac'a  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  the  Lima- 
cidee  may  be  gathered  from  the  present  article  and  that  on 
Helicida,  as  may  be  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Gray  on  the 
distinction  between  Arwn  maLinuu!  pointed  out  by  De 
Ffnissac,  and  Mr.  Gmfa  vievrs  with  regard  to  the  AriomUe 
and  jUmaeida.   [Helicids,  vol.  xi  .  p.  109.] 

M.  Rang  arranges  the  ZimOA^j  of  De  F£ru.ssac  {Limaeiem 
of  Lamarck,  Limacincs  of  De  Blainville,  Nudilimacei  of 
Latreille),  as  the  first  family  of  the  Pulmones  Inoperculcs 
of  De  F^russac  {Pulmobranches  of  De  Blainville),  and  makes 
it  consiu  of  the  genera  Onchit,  F6r.;  OndtidiCt  Cuv.;  Pe- 


rtmiOf  De  Blainv. ;  Onehidium,  Buchanan ;  Verontcella, 
De  Blainv. ;  Vaginulus,  De  F£r. ;  having  a  gener^  cnirass : 
The  genera  LimaeeUa,  Blainv.;  LitnaXt  £am.  (including 
Arion,  F£r.) ;  ParmaeeUot  Gut.  ;  which  have  a  partial  cut 
rass:  and 

The  genus  Tetiacella  (including  the  Piectrophore)  of  Fe- 
russac,  which  is  without  any  cuirass. 

M.  Deshayes,  who  praises  Lamarck's  observations  on  the 
nature  of  the  respiratory  organ  of  the  terrestrial  mollusks 
which  breathe  air*  remarks  (second  ed.  of  lamatck,  tom. 
vii.,  1836),  at  the  end  of  Lamarck's  aecount  of  the  Lima- 
ciant above  stated,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  work  of 
the  latter  many  important  treatises  have  been  published 
both  on  the  family  of  the  Litnacet  and  on  the  terrestrial 
mollusks  taken  as  a  whole.  The  most  complete  and  the 
most  important  of  these  works  is,  he  observes,  most  cer- 
tainly  that  of  M.  de  F^russac,  although  it  may  not  be  with- 
out some  grave  &uUs.  The  finished  parts,  laying  aside  the 
systematic  ideas  of  the  author,  offer  a  yery  satisfactory  col- 
lection of  ohaervations  for  the  study  of  the  terrestrial  mol- 
lusks. After  adding  that  the  ftiends  of  science  ought  to 
regret  that  there  remains  so  much  to  be  done  in  order  to 
finish  this  great  scientific  enterprise,  M.  Deshayes  prooeeda 
as  follows : — *  We  have  already  censured  in  the  method  ot 
Lamarck  the  separation  of  the  Gattropods  and  the  Tracheli- 
pods, a  separation  artificial  and  useless,  especially  as  regards 
the  grand  series  of  mollusks,  where  this  aiviaion  is  the  less 
tolerable,  because  tliere  it  is  that  the  passage  of  the  Gattro- 
pods  properly  so  called  and  of  the  Trachelipods  is  effected 
in  the  most  imperceptible  manner  and  by  means  of  a  curious 
series  of  modifications.  Cuvier,  who,  in  his  memoir  on  the 
Limaces  and  Helices,  has  justly  advanced  the  proposition 
tbi^  there  scarcely  exist  any  zoolc^ieal  characters  proper 
for  the  dislinctum  of  these  two  genera*  could  not  coincide 
in  the  opinion  of  Lamarck,  and  in  ttiig  he  was  wisely  imitated 
by  the  greatest  namber  of  zoologiits.  M.  de  F^ussoe  col- 
lected into  two  orders  all  the  air-orMtbing  mollusks,  accord* 
ing  aa  they  were  or  were  not  provided  with  an  operculum. 
Those  which  are  operculatail  are  ftw,  and  consist  of  two 
genera  only,  which  we  find  among  the  Trachelipodt  of 
Lamarck.  Those  which  are  not  operoulated  comprise  a 
considerable  number  of  generagroupedin&milies.  The  first 
is  that  of  the  Limaces,  corresponding,  e^cactly  enough,  with 
the  family  of  Limacians  of  Lamarck.  It  comprehends  how- 
ever twelve  genera,  whilst  that  of  Lamarck  only  contains 
five ;  but  when  we  come  to  examine  attentively  these  dif- 
fi»rent  genera  admitted  by  M.  de  F^russac.  we  soon  perceive 
that  many  are  too  uncertain  to  be  definitely  adopted.  'H. 
de  Blainville  himself  has  rqected  many  of  the  genera  of 
this  family  which  he  had  at  first  adopted ;  and  in  nis  'IVea- 
tise  on  Malacology  *  he  has  reduced  them  to  five.  M.  Cuiier, 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Rigne  Animal,'  has  not  adopted 
more  than  the  genus  Vaginulus,  to  which  M.  de  Blainville 
has  given  the  name  of  Peronia,  which  occasions  a  sad  con- 
fiision  in  nomenclature.  It  will  aufiice,  then,  to  add  the 
genus  Vagintilus  to  the  family  of  Limacians  of  Lamarck,  to 
render  it  as  complete  as  the  most  positive  observations  re- 
quire.' 

Mr.  Gray,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  article  HelicideB,  is  of 
opinion  that,  at  present,  only  a  few  genera,  as  Arion  and 
Heticarion,  F6r.,  Nanina,  Gray,  and  Stenopus,  Guilding, 
can  be  reforrotl  with  certainly  to  the  Arioniaer,  though  he 
thmks  it  very  probable  that,  when  the  animals  of  other 
shells  are  known,  many  of  them  may  be  found  to  belong  to 
that  family.  In  this  state  of  our  information  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  in  this  article  to  those  forms  of  the  naked  truly 
terrestrial  Limacidte  which  are,  forthe  most  part,  popularly 
known  underthe  name  of  Slugs,  and  shall  notice  the  genera 
with  external  shells  under  their  respective  titles,  though  we 
quite  a!^e  in  the  principle  of  the  general  similarity  of  the 
zoological  characters  of  the  Limaces  and  Helices,  and  the 
almost  imperceptible  gradation  of  form  among  them. 
Vaginulus.    ( K£russac.) 

Animal  oblong,  elongated,  often  very  slender  in  its  slate 
of  exteosbn,  convex  above ;  a  ctdrass  covering  the  whole  of 
the  body,  extending  beyond  it,  and  forming  in  front  a  sort 
of  hood,  wherein  the  head  can  be  aithdrawn ;  mouth  armed 
with  an  upper  jaw;  four  contractile  fenfac/ef,  the  two  upper 
ones  long  and  oculifcrous,  the  anterior  short  and,  aa  it 
were,  palmatcd  or  bifurcated  at  their  extremity;  the  foot 
oblong,  elongated ;  the  respiratory  cavity  towards  the 
middle  of  the  l;)ody  having  its  orifice  behind,  at  tbo  extrem- 
ity of  a  long  canal,  and  separated  from  tbe^mtM  by  a  Joam* 
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braneonly;  organt (^generation  very  iatinct  on  the  right, 
the  male  organlieing  near  the  small  tentacle,  and  the  entice 
for  the  eggs  towartla  the  middle ;  no  terminal  mucous  pore. 

Shell  null,  there  being  neither  rudimentary  intarnal  shell 
nor  calcareous  concretion.  (Rang.) 

Example.  —  Vaginuiw  TaunaiH    (QnoUAwn  lave. 


TiltaulM.  Oiflwulaul  nnlnctad— nDi)ei-*iik!  kUuuftoulatndadMd 

la  piogreuiun. 

Geographical  IHetribuHon  qfthe  Gemw.— East  andWest 
Indies.  M.  Rang,  who  remarks  that  they  have  heen  said  to 
be  both  terrestrial  and  fresh-water,  states  that  he  never  met 
with  them  in  Bourbon  and  Martinique,  except  in  the  woods 
and  gardens  under  old  ibllen  trunks. 

There  is  great  confusion  about  the  nomenclature  of  On- 
ehidium,  Peronia,  Veronicelia,  and  Vaginulut.  Cuvier 
-  observes  that  Vc^inutm  is  different  ftom  Onckitkum,  with 
which  M.  de  BlainTills  Ims  united  it,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  has  detached  the  true  Onehidia,  to  form  bis  genus  Pero- 
nia. It  appears  in  fisct.  as  M.  Deslutyes  observes,  that  M. 
de  Blunvuie  has  made  of  the  marine  Onchidia  of  Cuvier 
bis  (Da  Blainville's)  genus  Peronia,  which  he  places  in  his 
family  Cydobranchiata  near  Doris,  and  that  he  collects  the 
ftesh-water  qwcies  under  the  genus  Vaginulta,  to  which  he 
unites  his  genus  VeroniuUa,  vbioh  lut  hs  has  himself 
rejected. 

Limaoella.  (De  Blainvills.) 
We  ffive  a  fl^reand  description  of  this  genus,  premising 
that  ftfT  de  Blamville  himself,  who  separated  it,  says,  that 
the  combination  of  characters  appears  to  him  so  anomalous 
that  he  doubts  really  whether  he  had  well  observed  the 
moUusk  on  which  he  has  established  the  genus.  M.  Rang 
however  gives  it  a  place  in  the  family,  merely  copying  the 
description  and  M.  de  Blainville's  expressions  of  doubt 
abore  stated. 

Qeneric  Character. — Anim<U  elongated,  subcylindrical, 
provided  with  a  foot  as  long  and  as  large  as  itself,  from 
vhichit  is  separatedonly  bya  furrow;  enveloped  in  a  thick 
skin,  forming  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  back  a  sort  of 
buckler  for  the  protection  of  the  pulmonary  cavity,  the 
orifice  of  which  is  at  its  right  border ;  the  orifices  of  the 
generative  apparatus  distant,  that  of  the  oviduct  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  ttie  right  side,  and  communicating  by  a  furrow 
with  the  termination  of  the  male  organ,  situated  at  the  root 
of  the  right  tentacle. 

Example,  LimaeeUa  B^tima. 


Llnucella  ElfortiaDa. 

Limas. 

Anitned  oblong  more  or  less  elongated,  demicylindrical, 
furnished  with  a  cuirass  at  the  anterior  part;  head  suffi- 
ciently distinct,  retractile  under  the  cuirass,  carrying  two 
pairs  of  tentacles  equally  retractile,  terminated  in  a  rising 
(bouton),  the  upper  pair  long  and  oculiferous,  the  lower  pair 
short;  foot  great  and  oblong,  the  pulmonary  cavity  situated 
under  the  cuirass,  and  opening  under  its  right  border ;  orifice 
of  the  anus  at  the  posterior  border  of  that  of  the  respiratory 
cavity ;  organs  of  generation  united  and  showing  themselves 
at  the  right  side  anteriorly,  near  the  groat  tentacle ;  some- 
times a  terminal  mucous  pore. 

Shell. — A  rudimentary  internal  shell,  or  calcareous  con- 
cretions in  the  thickness  of  the  cuirass. 
I  Such  is  the  general  definition  of  Limoae  by  H.  Rang. 


He  ob8er\-es  that  M.  de  Fimssac  seixed  on  certain  anoma- 
lies in  the  characters  of  these  mollusk^  which  led  the  latter 
to  separate  a  certain  number,  out  of  which  he  forms  his 
genus  Arion.  M.  Rang  observes  that  this  distinction  has 
not  been  adopted  1^  M.  de  Blainville,  excepting  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  two  sections ;  but  H.  Rang  thinks  it  better  to 
form  the  whole  into  two  subgenera,  vii.  Ariw,  V6t^  and 
Limas,  the  latter  conaisUnc  of  the  slugs  properly  so  called. 

H.  de  Blainville  divides  the  genus  Limax  into  four  sec- 
tions :  the  1st  consisting  of  those  species  in  which  the  pul- 
monary orifice  is  very  anterior,  the  tail  carinated,  and  the 
rudiment  of  the  shell  most  evident.  This  section  consists 
of  the  Qrey  Slug*  ;  and  Umax  grieeue  is  given  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

The  2nd  section  consists  of  species  whose  pulmonary 
orifice  is  more  posterior ;  the  tail  not  carinated,  hollowed  at 
its  extremity  into  a  blind  sinus,  and  the  rudiment  of  the 
shell  granulous.  This  section  consists  of  tlie  Bed  Slugs 
(genus  ^n'ort,  De  F6r.).   The  example  given  is  Limax  ru/us. 

The  3rd  section  consists  of  species  whose  buckler  b  not 
distinct,  and  which  have  the  ocular  tentacles  club-shaped, 
and  the  others  latend  and  oblong  ^nus  Philomiqae  of  Ka- 
flnesqua).  The  example  given  is  Limax  Qxywue. 

The  4th  section  comprehends  those  species  whose  buckler 
is  not  distinct,  and  which  have  the  two  pairs  of  tentacles 
cylindrical,  nearly  on  the  same  line,  the  smaller  ones  being 
between  the.  greater  (genus  Eumeles,  Rafinesque).  The 
example  given  is  Limax  nebulosus. 

The  two  last  sections  are  not  noticed  by  M.  Rang;  and 
Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  genera  recorded  by  M. 
Rafinesque  are  too  imperfectly  indicated  to  be  admitted 
into  bis  (M.  Cuviur's)  work.  M.  Rang  also  declines  to 
admit  them  till  there  is  more  information  on  the  subject. 

Subgenus  Arion. 

Respiratory  orifice  situated  comparatively  forward, 
towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  buckler,  which  is  rough 
(ehagrin^e)  and  contains  small  calcareous  ooncretions. 
There  is  aterminal  mucous  pore. 

Example,  Arion  r\i\fus,  Ykt.,  Limax  n0u.  Linn.  This 
species  is  sometimes  nearly  quite  black. 


Alios  luhf.  Rod  Slug. 

Subgenus  la'max. 
Respiratory  onflce  situated  comparatively  backwards ; 
the  buckler  is  marked  with  fine  and  concentric  strim,  con- 
taining a  testaceous  rudiment  which  is  solid  hut  without 
any  volutatoiy  impression.  There  is  no  terminal  mucous 
pore.  Example  Ltmax  onHguorumt  V&s^  Limax  maximue. 
Linn.,  Grey  Slug. 


o 


wairiimwnim,Fer«UBiumuimiii,  Lion.,  Onr  sing,  c  talwiwl  ihaU  t 
h,  ths  MOM  enlugedi  e,  Intniial  view  of  tlw  ilidll  Aon  anather  imUvidua];, 

Geographical  Dietribution  (/  the  Getme  very  wide;  but 
the  northern  and  temperate  counbriet  of  both  continents 
seem  to  be  plagued  with  a  greater  number  than  those  of  the 
torrid  zone.  They  are  found  in  Africa,  and  have  beeu 
noticed  at  each  extremity  of  thatquarter  of  the  glebe.  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard  describe  some  from  New  Holland, 
and  M.  Rang  saw  them  in  India  and  in  the  Isle  of  France. 

Utility  to  Man. — ^The  species  of  this  genus  can  hardly  be 
of  any  direct  utility  to  man,  with  the  exception  of  the  sup- 
posed virtues  of  a  decoction  or  '  bouillon'  of  Red  Slttge  in 
disorders  of  the  chest,  whilst  the  injury  which  they  inflict 
on  the  garden  and  the  field  is  most  devastating,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  birds  which  prey  upon  twm.  Gar- 
dens axe  constantly  racking  their  invention  to  free  them- 
lelves  from  these  devouring  hosts.  Quicklime,  soot,  fine  coal 
asfaM.  and  saw<dutt  have  Men  usecU^defimo^ 
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and  tender  ptente.  The  Tirtne  of  the  flnt  it  soon  exhausted 
and  the  slugs  do  not  care  ttiuoh  for  the  second  after  awhile, 
but  if  the  soot  be  plentifully  and  frequently  renewed  it  will 
keep  them  away  in  great  measure.  Coal-ashes,  not  too , 
coarse,  and  saw-dust  annoy  them  by  sticking  to  their  foot 
and  impeding  them.  A  stout,  coarse,  horsebur  line,  such 
as  is  used  for  hanging  clothes  out  to  dry,  coiled  round  the 
stems  of  wall  fruit-trees  and  stretched  along  the  wall,  will 
operate  as  a  protection  to  the  fruit  from  both  snails  and 
slugs,  in  consequence  of  the  bristly  surface  presented  to 
them,  and  wliidi  tbey  shrink  from  encountering.  Care 
must  of  course  be  taXen  that  they  do  not  get  under  it. 
Watering  evening  and  morning  with  strong  fresh  lime- 
water  ia  said  to  liave  a  good  effect,  for  it  penetrates  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants  and  into  the  earth,  where  they  lie 
hid.  Thin  slices  of  any  vegetable  of  which  they  are  more 
fond  than  of  the  crop  to  be  protected  will  allure  them,  and 
they  may  be  thus  killed  by  scores  early  in  the  morning  by 
dividing  them  suddenly  with  a  sharp  instrument.  The  dead 
bodies  should  be  left  on  the  spot  as  a  bait,  for  we  have  seen 
the  living  slugs  preying  upon  the  exposed  bowels  of  the 
dead  ones,  most  prolrably  attracted  by  the  half  digested  Tege- 
table  matter.  Ducks  destroy  great  numbers  of  these  pests, 
whilst  they  improve  themselves,  but  tbey  are  apt  to  trample 
down  a  young  and  delicate  crop  of  vegetables. 

06s. — M.  Desbayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (torn, 
rii.,  1836),  remarks  that  the  great  genus  of  the  Limaeet  is 
not  BO  easy  to  study  as  might  be  supposed ;  the  colour  of 
the  »eeies  is  easily  modified,  and  everything  leads  to  the 
belief^that  they  have  been  multiplied  by  those  authors  who 
have  attached  too  great  importance  to  these  characters.  M. 
Desbayes  presumes  that  the  European  species  are  less 
numerous  than  some  naturalists  suppose.   In  passing  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  the  Limacet  undergo  modifications 
similar  to  those  undergone  by  other  moUusks;  and  when 
we  have  under  our  eyes  a  series  of  modiGcations  impressed 
u  pon  a  species  which  has  lived  under  different  circumstances 
with  r^ard  to  temperature,  and  when  we  remark  that  these 
nodiflcations  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  constant 
laws,  we  may  believe  that  modifying  agencies,  which  have 
acted  with  so  much  power  on  certain  races,  have  had 
an  equal  eflbct  on  others ;  and  we  may  fbresae,  by  an 
induction  not  at  all  fiirred,  the  future  results  of  observa- 
tion on  this  subject.   If  we  see,  in  fact,  i^ecies  of  Helices 
modifled,  we  may  believe  that  similar  modifications  liave 
taken  place  in  the  Limacet.     These  modifications  are 
doubtless  less  easily  recognised  in  the  last-montioned  genus ; 
for  there  is  no  solid  shell  by  means  of  which  they  may 
be  traced.     In  this  state  of  things  M.  Desbayes  is  of 
opinion  that  the  onW  means  which  science  offers  far  the 
distinction  of  the  different  ppecies  of  XiTnacff*  coming  ftom 
the  warm  and  cold  regions  of  Europe  are  to  be  fbiind  in  a 
minute  dtsseotton.    A  comparison  resting  on  the  form  and 
disporition  of  certain  internal  organs  would  lead,  he  doubts 
not,  to  satisfketoiT  results.   Cuvier,  continues  H.  Desbayes, 
'n  his  maatomioal  memoir  on  the  ReHe«s  and  £t)naee«,ha3 
demonstrated  all  the  analogy  which  exists  between  these 
two  genera.  Thus  those  zoologists  whose  habits  of  obser- 
vation enable  them  to  discover  the  ordinary  march  of  nature 
might  expect  to  see  filled  up  the  considerable  interval,  in 
reference  to  the  shell,  which  would  seem  to  exist  between 
the  two  genera.  The  marine  mullueks  have  already  oflTered, 
if  not  in  the  same  family,  at  least  in  the  same  group,  a 
phenomenon  sufficiently  similar  to  that  which  is  exhibited 
amonK  the  Limacea  and  Helices.   In  many  of  the  Lt'maces 
we  find  no  trace  of  a  shell ;  in  others,  some^calcareous  grains 
are  observed  in  a  sac  included  in  the  thickness  of  the  buckler, 
t>laoed  aboTs  the  heart  and  branehia.   These  grains  agglu- 
tinated coostttuto  in  a  considerable  number  o^peeies  allat 
calcareous  plate^  entirely  internal ;  soon  we  find  thb  plate 
coming  out  and  showing  some  of  Its  parts  externally,  while 
the  remainder  is  still  embedded  in  the  thickness  of  the 
inantle,  but  its  free  extremity  begins  to  be  twisted  spirally. 
This  sub-internal  sheU,  quite  incapable  of  containing  the 
least  part  of  the  animal,  increases  gradually,  changes  its 
place  wlien  the  organ  of  respiration  changes  its  situation, 
sDd  finishes  by  possessing,  by  very  insensible  degrees  a  deve- 
lopment sufficiently  con»iderable  to  contain  the  entire  animal, 
as  in  certain  Fiinnee  and  in  all  the  Helices.   Of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  which  exist  between  these  two  extremes  of  the 
series  of  these  difllerent  modification^  zodogists  have  made 
■omany  genera. 
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remarUtig  diat  the  history  of  the  ZamaeM  Is,  at  the  preMnt 
day,  beeofflo  very  considwable,  and  he  fin^  it  imponible 
to  exhibit  a  complete  view  of  it ;  for  even  the  greatest  bre- 
vity would  lead  him  to  overstep  the  limits  which  he  neces- 
sarily imposed  on  himself  in  editing  the  work  fit>m  which 
we  uve  quoted.  He  refers  the  reader  particularlv  to  the 
memoirs  of  Cuvier  for  the  anatomical  part,  and  to  the  great 
work  of  De  F£russac  for  the  history  of  the  genua,  the 
distinction  of  the  species,  and  the  discussion  of  their 
characters. 

The  reader  will  find  parts  of  tbe  organization  of  some  of 
the  Limaces,  and  a  notice  of  the  preparations  iti  tbe  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  illustrating  them,  mentioned  in  the 
article  HelieideB,  Tcd.xi,  pp.  104,  105. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  article,  the  4lh  volume  of 
the  '  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons* has  appeared.  Numbers  2297  to  2302  (Gallery), 
both  inclusive,  exhibit  the  generative  system  of  the  Slugs* 
Numbers  2303  to  2311,  both  inclusive,  illustmte  the  same 
system  in  the  Snath  (Helix').  No.  2315  is  a  specimen  of 
the  spieulum  amoris  or  calcareous  dart  of  a  Snail;  and 
Numbers  2846  to  "2849,  both  inclusive,  are  illustrative  of 
the  coifta  in  Helix  upena. 

PstmsoeUa. 

Animal  elongated,  oblong,  demi-eylindrical,  covered  on 
the  middle  of  the  back  by  a  rounded,  oblong,  fleshy  cuirass, 
which  is  to  a  ^at  extent  free  in  front ;  head  sufficiently 
distinct,  carrymg  two  pairs  of  retractile  tentacles,  the  one 
superior,  long  and  ocuhfbrous,  the  other  anterior  and  short ; 
foot  large  and  oblong ;  respiratory  cavity  und«  tbe  poBtericw 
part  of  the  cuirass,  opening,  as  well  as  the  anus,  by  a  com- 
mon solution  of  continuity  under  its  right  border,  a  little 
backwards ;  orifioe  of  generation  single^  near  the  right  ten- 
tacle. 

ShgU  flattened,  calcareous,  with  a  membranous  epider- 
mu,  oval,  sUgbtly  bent  in  the  direction  of  its  width,  with  a 
summit  mu-ked  hr  a  deep  sinua  on  tbe  right  side  poste- 
riwly,  placed  in  the  thickness  of  the  cuirass,  above  the 
respiratory  cavity.  Cuvier  remarks  that  the  shell  exhibits 
behind  a  slight  commencement  of  a  spire. 

M.  de  Blamville  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections:  the 
Ist  consisting  of  species  whose  tail  is  not  carinated,  and 
whose  shell  is  subspiral  (Exsmple,  P,  Tamaisi  and  P.  Pal- 
liolwn,  F^r.);  the  2nd  of  species  which  are  more  depressed, 
tbe  tail  carinated  and  the  shell  scutifwm  (Example,  P. 
Oliviert). 

Geographieal  DittribuHon  qf  the  Qenu».~K.  de  Blain- 
ville  (ATaMeo/tWM)  observes  tliat  only  two  species  are  known, 
one  from  South  America,  the  other  from  Persia.*  Cuvier, 
in  his  '  R£gne  Animal,'  notices  the  species  first  known.  Bar- 
maeella  Ohvieri,  and  says  that  there  is  another  from  Braall 
(P.  PaUiolum,  F6r.),  and  some  others  from  the  Indies, 
meaning  probably  the  Sast  Indies.  M-  Rang,  who  remarks 
that  the  Parmacella  form  a  very  natural  genus,  very  closely 
approximating  to  the  slugs,  states  that  in  Brazil  they  in- 
habit the  woods,  but  that  at  Bourbon  and  Madagascar  be 
never  found  them  except  upon  rooks  near  fresh-water  tor- 
rents. He  adds  that  Olivier  brought  the  first  specimen 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  that  it  was  this  which  served  for 
the  anatomical  researches  of  Cuvier,  under  tbe  name  of  P. 
Olivier*  J  that  M.  de  F^ussae  has  described  another  under 
the  name  of  P.  Pamelums  and  that  be  (M.  Rang)  brought 
twck  from  his  voyage  in  the  Indian  Seas  two  others,  one  of 
which,  P.  Bemgianus,  has  been  described  by  M.  de  F^rus- 
sac  as  an  Ari<m  (*  Bull,  des  Sciences,'  February^  1827) ;  this 
was  from  tbe  Isle  of  Bourbon  and  Madagascar. 

Bxampla,  ParmaeeUa  OHvieri. 

Loeatttif,  UcK^tamia. 


M.  Desbayes  (2nd  ed.  Lam.,  tome  vii.,  1836)  does  not 
add  to  the  tia^  species  given  by  LamaroL  vit.  P,  Okviers 
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Cur.,  P.  Miaopotmia,  Oken ;  bat  he  aUtea  that  an  animal 
coming  from  wazil  had  been  tent  to  M.  de  Ffirusuc,  and 
anatomised  by  M.  de  Blainville ;  and  had  been  assigned  by 
tlioso  anthors  to  the  genus  Parmaeella.  This  animal,  ao- 
rording  to  M.  Deshayes,  offers  nevertheless  remarkable 
differences  iu  the  diHposition  of  the  organs  of  generation : 
but  he  thinks  tliat  these  cliaroctors  do  not  appear  BufGcient 
fur  the  establishment  of  a  genua.  Sinco  then,  he  adds, 
MM.  Webb  and  Bertlielot,  who  have  explored  the  Cana- 
ries with  such  scrupulous  attention,  have  observed  there  a 
moUusk  closely  approaching  the  Parmaeella,  and  especially 
that  from  Brazil,  and  in  their  synoptic  Prodromus  (*  Ann. 
des  Scd.  Nat.,*  March,  1833)  they  have  proposed  to  establish 
for  it  a  genua  under  the  name  of  CrypteUa.  But  M.  Des- 
luyes  states  XhaX  he  waits  for  the  description  and  figure 
beibre  he  pronounces  on  its  admission  or  rejection. 

LIMB.  (Astronomy.)  The  edge  of  a  planet  is  called  its 
limb ;  also  the  edge  of  any  circle  which  t<xm%  part  of  an 
astronomical  instrument. 

UMBIUTE,  a  mineral  so  called  by  Saussure,  wluch 
occurs  in  the  vcdcanic  hill  of  Limburg.  It  is  found  in  irre- 
gular grains.  Structure  compact.  Hudness  6*0  to  7*0. 
Scratches  glass  easily.  Cobrar  boney-yeUow.  MelU  into 
a  black  enameL 

UMBORCH.  FHIUP  VAN.  was  bom  at  Amsterdam, 
the  IBth  of  June.  1633,  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Vti«cht.  He  was  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  of  the 
Remonstrant  ot  Arminian  theologians,  whose  tenets  were 
condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1 6 1 8.  [Dobt,  Synod  of.] 
In  1657  he  became  pastor  of  the  Arminian  or  Remonstrant 
church  in  Gouda;  and  in  1668  of  another  church  of  the 
same  persuasion  in  Amsterdam.  He  was  also  inrofessor  of 
theology  in  the  same  place,  in  the  college  of  the  Remon- 
strant part]'.    Hediea  the  30th  of  April,  1712. 

Liraoorch  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  ;  and  his 
oonnection  with  the  Arminian  party,  which  suffered  conside- 
rable persecution  at  that  time  from  the  Dutch  govern- 
xaoaX,  probably  led  him  to  espouse  those  (irinelples  of  reli- 
gious liberty  which  distinguish  most  of  his  writings.  He 
was  on  iutmuite  terms  with  Locl^e  ;  and  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive oorrespondenoe  with  him  for  many  years.  Several 
of  his  letters  are  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  Locke's 
Works. 

The  most  important  of  Limborch's  works  are :  'Pnestan- 
tium  ac  Eniditorum  Virorum  EpistolB,*  AmsL,  1660,  1684, 
1704 ;  this  volume  contains  the  letters  of  Arminius  and  the 
most  eminent  of  his  followers  on  the  distinguishing  tenets 
of  their  system.  'Theologia  Christiana,'  1686;  'DeVeritate 
Religionis  Christiana},  arnica  CoUatio  cum  erudito  Judseo,* 
1687;  '  Historia  Int^uisitionis,'  1692  ;  *  Commentarius  in 
Acta  Apmtolorum  et  in  Episttdos  ad  Romanes  et  Hebmos,* 
1661.  He  also  edited  many  woriuof  the  principal  Arminian 
theologians. 

LIMBURG  (Limbourg)  was  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  constituted  after  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon.  It  consisted  of  the  city  of  Maastricht  and  the 
county  of  Broenhove,  a  part  of  the  Dutch  portion  of  the 
duchy  of  Limbui^,  the  Dutch  portion  of  the  upper  quarter 
of  Gelderland,  a  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  Austrian 
Gelderland,  pircelB  of  Brabant,  Cleves,  and  Juliers,  the  little 
counties  of  Gronsfeld  and  Reckheim,  and  the  lordships  of 
Witten.  Eys.  and  Schlenocken,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  circle  of  Westphalia  in  Germany*  This  province  is 
situated  between  50^  4V  and  51*  45'  N.  lat.,  and  4*  57'  and 
5**  49'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  b^  North  Bra^ 
bant  and  Gelderiand,  on  the  east  by  the  Prussian  provinces 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  south  by  Liege,  and  on  the  west  by 
South  Brabant  and  Antwerp.  The  figure  of  the  province 
grows  gradually  narrower  from  south  to  north  till  tt  ends  in 
a  point  about  two  miles  and  a  half  broad ;  the  area  is  about 
1500  square  miles,  and  the  population  (in  1838)  nearly 
383,000.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  levet 
being  diversified  only  in  the  south-east  part  by  some  alight 
elevations.  The  Moas  is  the  principal  and  the  only  naviga- 
ble  rivOr.  In  the  adjoining  province  of  Liege,  the  hanks 
of  the  Moos  are  lofty  and  precipitous;  but  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Limburg  there  are  ele^'ations  only  at  a  distance 
from  the  stream  as  for  as  Maastricht,  from  which  place  the 
banks  are  low.  In  the  vallw  watered  by  the  Maas  the  soil 
is  very  fortile,  being  covered  with  a  rich  black  mould.  Tn 
seneral  the  soulh-western  part  of  the  province,  esiiecially 
tn  the  district  of  Maastricht,  has  a  fertile  soil,  even  where 
it  eoDiiita  of  aluf  or  sand ;  but  the  north-west  part  of  this 


dtstrict  'contains  extenaiTe  heaths.  Of  the  two  other  di»- 
triets,  Hasselt  and  Roermonde,  the  only  fertile  portions  are, 
in  the  first,  the  southern  part  between  the  rivers-Jaar  and 
Dcmer  (the  former  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Maas,  the 
latter  to  tliat  of  the  Schelde),  and  in  the  second,  the  part 
along  the  Moos :  the  remaining  and  laiger  portion  of  these 
two  districts  is  occupied  by  great  tracts  of  heath  and 
moor,  where  only  a  few  cultivated  spots  are  met  with. 
Besides  this,  a  large  part  of  the  great  morass  called  Peel 
extends  from  North  Brabant  into  the  north  of  Limburg, 
and  forms  a  desolate  waste.  The  natural  productions  are 
com,  pulse,  garden  ve^tahles,  fruit,  madder,  flax,  tobacco, 
chiconr;  Uie  chief  mineral  product  is  coal  (150,000  tons 
annually),  and  St  Petersberg.  near  Maastricht,  yields 
good  stone  for  building;  the  inhabitants  have  the  usual 
domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  small  game.  They  are 
very  industrious  agriculturists,  and  have  a  good  breed 
of  cattle.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance  in  this 
wovince.  The  principal  towns  in  the  province  of  Limburg, 
besides  Maastricht,  the  capital  [Maastsicht],  are — BiUon, 
on  the  Demer.  2800  inhabitants ;  Hasselt,  on  the  Demer,  a 

{iretty  well-buQt  town,  with  6500  inh.,  and  manufoetures  of 
ace  and  linen ;  Moseyk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas,  3-100 
inh. ;  Heerlen,  4000  inh. ;  Roermonde,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Roer  and  the  Maas.  4500  inh.;  SitUid,  3400  inh.; 
Tongem,  on  the  Jaar,  formerly  an  important  town,  4000 
inh. ;  St.  Tron,  between  Brussels  and  Liu;e,  has  manufac- 
tures of  small-arras,  lace,  &c.,  8000  inh. ;  Vaels  has  a  great 
manufoctory  of  woollen  cloth,  and  2500  inh. ;  Venloo,  a 
strongly  fortified  town  on  thu  ri|^t  l»nfc  of  the  Maas.  has 
5200  inh. ;  Wcerdt,  on  the  Bree,  has  great  brandy  distil- 
leries, and  5500  inh. 

In  consequence  of  ihe  Revolution  of  1830,  the  province 
of  Limbure  was  divided  between  Holland  and  the  new 
kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  division,  as  sanctioned  by  treaty 
iu  1831,  is  stated  in  detail  in  a  preceding  article.  [Bel- 
gium.] We  have  now  only  to  add,  that  the  pro\'ince  of 
limburg,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
has  an  area  of  530  square  miles,  and  156,000  inhabitants; 
and  that  the  Belgian  province  of  Limburg  has  an  area  of 
970  square  mites  and  227,000  inhabitants.  Belgium  how- 
ever is  at  present  in  possession  of  nearly  all  the  portion  of  the 
province  that  is  assigned  to  Holland  by  the  last  treaty,  and 
It  is  now  (December,  1838)  uncertain  how  the  difference 
will  be  decided.  [Netherlakds.] 
LIME.  FCalcium.] 

LIME,  Medical  Properties  of.  Though  lime  exists  in 
almost  all  plants,  yet  it  is  more  particularly  the  characteris- 
tic element  of  animal  structures,  into  which  it  is  introduced 
with  the  food,  as  well  as  often  by  the  water  drank,  especially 
when  hard.  A  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  body  causea  a 
'  softness  of  the  bones  to  result ;  while  an  excess  of  it  occa- 
sions preternatural  induration  of  the  bones,inorbid  growths 
from  tnem,  or  exoatoses^  ossifications  of  the  cartilages,  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  as  well  aa  dapositions  of  calcareous 
concretions  in  \arioua  glands  and  cavities,  such  aa  the 
urinary  bladder.  [Calculus.]  The  action  of  lime  on  the 
human  system  varies  considerably  according  to  the  state  in 
which  it  is  when  introduced  into  or  applied  to  it.  Thu« 
quick-lime  is  violently  escharotic,  causing  inflammation 
and  often  decomposition  of  the  part  which  it  touches,  and 
is  never  employed  save  when  the  actual  destruction  of  the 
part  is  intended.  In  a  slatoof  great  dilution,  such  as  that  of 
lime-water,  or  when  rendered  mild  by  combination  witli  car- 
bonioacid  or  phosphoric  acid,  it  scarcely  produces  any  imme- 
diate or  direct  action  beyond  what  results  from  its  combining 
with  the  acids  of  the  stomach,  and,  if  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, alnorbing  the  mucous  and  other  secretions.  It  like- 
wise checks  the  secretions  of  mucous  membranes  with 
which  it  is  not  brought  into  contact,  such  as  those  of  the 
bronchia.  After  its  absorption  into  the  system,  it  augments 
the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  and  at  the  same  time  hinders 
the  excessive  formation  of  uric  acid. 

Lime-water  has  an  effect  beyond  what  results  fW>m  its 
combining  with  any  excess  of  acid,  creating  diarrhoea,  for 
it  acts  as  an  astringeotand  tonic  Hence  it  removes  a  ten- 
dency to  the  disease,  as  well  as  cures  it,  when  debility  is 
the  cause.  Its  action  is  often  promoted  bjr  combination 
with  aromatics,  as  in  the  aromatic  confection,  and  occa- 
sionally with  opium.  Carbonate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  pre- 
pared chalk  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but  is  accompanied  with 
a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  sometimes  beno- 
QciaU  It  other  times  distressing  to  the-^tient.  [Antacum  ; 
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Astringents.]  Lime-water  is  often  the  most  eBectual 
means  of  reconciling  the  stomach  to  a  milk-diet,  and  is  also 
of  great  service  in  removing  the  tendency  to  the  generation 
of  worms.  [Anthelmintics.]  Lime-water  with  olive  oil 
is  a  useful  application  to  burns. 

Chloride  of  lime  appears  to  exercise  a  specific  power  over 
the  Ijmphattc  vessels  and  glands,  increasing  their  activity, 
so  that  under  its  influence  various  swellings  and  indura- 
turns  have  first  softened  and  then  disappeared.  This  ia  the 
more  remarkable  as  bronchocele.  or  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  seems  to  be  caused  chiefly  by  drinking  water 
abounding  In  calcareous  salts.  Chloride  of  lime  has  been 
strongly  recommended  in  scrofula.  It  is  generally  given 
in  the  form  of  solution,  but  in  a  dry  qtate,  vith  extract  of 
conium,  it  is  even  more  useful. 

The  great  tendency  of  chloride  of  lime  to  absorb  hu- 
midity firpm  the  air  renders  it  of  much  utility  in  preserving 
steel  and  surgical  instruments  from  rust.  Hence  the  pre- 
sence of  a  portion  of  it  in  chests  sent  to  sea  protects  the 
fine  e<^e  from  erosion.  For  the  use  of  the  chkiride  (hypo- 
chlorite) of  lime  9t6  a  disinfecting  agent  see  Antiskftics 
and  Chlorink. 

Phosphate  of  linw  has  been  recommended  in  rickets  and 
other  diseases  of  the  bones  in  which  this  earth  is  deficient. 
Its  utility  is  increased  by  using  at  the  same  time  phosphate 
of  iron,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  obtained,  the  se&quioxide  or 
rust  of  iron.  This  salt  and  many  other  salts  of  lime  exist 
in  differvnt  mineral  waters,  and  some  of  their  effects  are 
due  to  tliis  impregnation.    [AIlNERAL  WATEas.1 

LIME.  [WfANUBIt.] 

LIME  TREE.  CTruA.] 

LIMERICK,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Mun- 
ster,  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north,  except  at  the  city  at 
Limerick,  by  the  river  Shannon,  which  separates  it  from 
the  county  of  Qare,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  'npperary, 
on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Cork,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
county  of  Kerry.  According  to  the  map  of  Ireland  pub* 
lishud  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  it  is  situated  betweun 
52"  17'  and  62°  47'  N.  lat.,  and  between  8"  5'  and  9"  22'  W. 
long.,  and  extends  from  O'Brien's  Bridge  on  the  north,  to 
tho  Cork  boundary  at  Knockea  on  the  south,  35  statute 
miles,  and  from  Abbeyfeale  on  the  west,  to  the  Tippcrary 
boundary  at  Gaultybeg  on  the  east,  54  miles.  The  area, 
acoonling  to  the  same  map,  is  479,580  statute  acres,  or  749 
statute  square  miles,  inclusive  of  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Limerick.  It  is  elsewhere  estinuted  at  640,621  acres,  'of 
which  546,640  are  cultivated,  and  91,981  are  unimproved 
hog  and  mountain;  but  this  calculation  is  probably  much 
more  accurate  in  the  relative  proportion  of  arable  and  waste 
than  in  their  united  absolute  extent.  In  1831  ^e  gross 
population  was  248,201. 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  of  Limerick  is  that 
of  an  extended  undulating  plain,  sloping  with  a  gentle  de- 
clivity towards  the  Shannon  on  the  north,  and  surrounded 
on  its  southern  and  western  borders  by  a  well  defined 
margin  of  mountain  groups  and  hilly  uplands.  A  moun- 
tainous tract  occurs  also  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
.  the  county,  between  which  and  the  mountains  on  the  south 
the  plain  spreads  eastward  into  Tipperary.  The  group 
on  the  north-east  constitutes  the  southern  extremity  of 
that  extensive  chain  which,  commencing  at  Keepnr  moun- 
tain and  its  subordinate  range  in  I'ipperory  and  Limerick, 
runs  northward  to  the  King's  County,  where  it  terminates 
in  the  range  of  Slieve  Bloom.  Tlie  names  of  the  Slicve 
Phelim  and  Bilboa  mountains  are  applied  to  those  subor- 
dinate portions  of  the  Keeper  group  which  spread  southward 
into  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tippcrary  respectively, 
and  it  is  by  the  declivities  of  these  united  ranges  that  the 
Uvel  district  uniting  those  counties  is  limited  on  the  north. 
The  general  direction  of  the  Slieve  Phelim  hills  is  from 
north'east  to  south-west,  and  this  is  also  the  course  pursued 
by  the  streams  descending  from  them.  These  streams, 
falling  into  the  Bilboa  river,  which  runs  westward  along  the 
fuot  of  the  mountains  of  that  name  out  of  Tippcrary,  form 
the  Mulkem  river.  The  Mulkern,  increased  by  the  New- 
port descending  direct  from  Keeper,  carries  a  good  body  of 
Water  to  the  Shannon,  which  it  enters  a  little  above  the 
city  of  Limerick.  The  county  between  the  western  declivi- 
ties of  the  Sliovc  Phi>lim  hills  and  the  Shannon  is,  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  county,  flat  and  bozgy,  but  has  a 
pleasingly  diversified  surface  along  the  hanks  of  the  Mul- 
Wd.  The  villages  of  Cappamoxe*  Abington,  and  Anoocotty 
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are  'situated  on  Ibis  river.  About  midway  between  the 
embouchure  of  the  Mulkern  and  O'Brien's  Bridge,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  county,  is  Castle  Connell,  a  well  built, 
small  town,  surrounded  by  delightful  scenery.  It  is  built 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shannon,  which,  flowing  hetweeu 
well-limbered  banks,  chiefly  occupied  by  demesnes  and 
pleasure-grounds,  forms  a  sories  of  precipitous  rapids  of  un- 
common grandeur,  the  principal  of  woich  is  known  as 
the  Leap  cu  Doonass.  The  valley  of  the  Shannon  is  here 
contracted  by  the  Slieve  Baughta  mountains  on  the  one 
side,  and  the'range  of  Keeper  on  the  other,  and  presents 
features  of  a  hii;Tily  grand  and  striking  chataoter  tnrougfa- 
out  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

The  principal  features  of  the  great  plain  of  Limerick,  ex- 
tending from  the  Mulkern  westward  and  southward  to  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Kerry  and  Cork,  are  tlw  rivers 
Maigue  and  Deel,  which  traverse  it  from  south  to  north  in 
nearly  parallel  courses.  The  basin  of  theMaigue  embraces 
the  entire  eastern  and  south-eastern  division  of  the  county. 
This  river  has  its  source  in  the  high  land  stretching  south- 
ward to  Cliarleville,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  from  wnence  it 
runs  a  little  west  of  noKh  to  the  ShaQnon,  and  pretty  nearly 
bisects  the  central  plain  of  Limerick.  Its  chief  feeders  have 
their  sources  among  the  mountains  which  occupy  the  south- 
eastern division  of  the  county.  These  consist  of  a  continua- 
tion of  the  great  Gaullee  range,  and  of  a  detached  group 
called  the  Castle  Oliver  mountains,  rising  at  a  short  distance 
from  its  western  extremity.  The  Looba.  formed  by  the 
streams  descending  from  the  northern  and  north-western 
declivities  of  the  latter,  runs  westward  from  Kilfinnan  by 
the  decayod  town  of  Kilmallock  through  a  rich  grazing 
country,  and  joins  the  Maigue  near  its  source.  The  Star 
river,  rising  near  GaUnlly,  in  the  interval  between  the 
GaultM  an^  CasUe-Oliver  mountains,  traverses  a  similar 
vein  of  deep  pasture  and  tillage  lauds  in  a  north-western 
course  through  Bruff^and  joins  the  Maigue  about  five  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Looba.  The  Camogue,  the  most 
considerable  stream  of  the  three,  rises  on  the  borders  of 
Tipperary  in  the  open  country  skirting  the  northern  declivi- 
ties of  the  Gaultees,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Star,  at 
an  average  distance  of  about  five  miles,  by  Hospital  and 
Six-mile-Bridge,  to  a  mile  above  Croom,  where  it  meets  the 
Maigue,  which,  five  miles  below  the  point,  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Adore.  From  Adare  to  the  Stiannon  is  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles  of  navigable  rivet.  The  onl^  striking  feature 
of  the  plain  watered  by  the  above  tributaries  of  the  Maigue 
is  Loch  Gur,  a  picturesque  sheet  of  watfjir  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  emoosomed  among  romantic  knolls, 
some  of  which  have  a  considerable  elevation,  about  midway 
between  Six-mile- Bridge  and  Bruff.  A  cave  and  the  ruins 
of  a  strong  fortress  on  an  island  in  the  lake  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  scene.  From  the  summit  of  Knockfennel,  otie 
of  the  hills  forming  the  basin  of  the  lake,*  a  magnificent 
view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  plain,  comprising  the 
greatest  extent  of  arable  land  unencumbered  with  hog  in 
Ireland,  botmded  by  an  imposing  amphitheatre  of  distant 
muuulains.  The  country  north  of  tlie  Camogue,  between  it 
and  the  Mulkern  and  Shannon,  have  a  more  varied  sur&ce 
than  that  above  described.  The  conical  hills  of  Kilteely 
and  Knockdirk.  Pallas  Hill,  and  the  hill  of  Knockrua,  rise 
within  a  short  distance  of  one  another  on  the  Tipperary 
border,  about  midway  between  the  more  marked  mountain 
boundaries  which  limit  the  plain  on  the  north  and  south 
Several  minor  heights  rise  throughout  the  plain  imme- 
diately south  of  the  liberties  of  Limerick,  which  lie  along 
the  Shannon.  The  small  town  of  Pallasgrean  is  situated  on 
the  Tipperary  side  of  this  district,  Caherconiish  about  its 
centre,  and  Patrick's-well,  towarda  the  Maigue,  on  the  road 
from  the  city  3f  Limerick  to  Adare. 

The  county  west  of  the  Maigue  for  abont  two>thiids  of  ita 
extent  has  much  the  same  character  of  surfkce  as  the  dis- 
trict last  described,  the  remainder  being  included  in  the 
mountainous  region  stretching  westward  into  Kerry.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Deel,  a  river  of  nearly  equal  sise  with  the 
Maigue,  and  also  navigable  for  three  miles  above  the 
Shannon,  into  which  it  falls  below  Askeaton.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  courses  both  of  the  Deel  and  Maigue  is 
through  so  flat  a  country  that  their  respective  valleys  are 
s<arcely  observable,  but  in  the  district  intervening  between 
their  sources  there  is  a  good  deal  of  high  ground,  particu- 
larly about  the  small  town  of  Ballingarry,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  are  the  steep  hills  of  Knockfoernha  and  KU- 
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Tbfl  Ttlley  of  the  upper  Deel  lies  between  these  heights  on 
the  east,  and  the  high  country  tovards  Kerry  on  the  west, 
which  latter  riso^  round  this  margin  of  the  level  district  in 
a  continuouB  sweep  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  compass 
from  Drumcullagher,  at  the  head  of  the  river,  to  Shana- 
gulden  and  the  Shannon.  The  town  of  Newcastle  is  situated 
on  the  south-western  border  of  the  plain  between  the  river 
and  thoKO  mountains;  and  lower  ditwn  upon  the  Daet,  on  the 
road  from  Adare  to  Newcastle,  is  Rathkeale,  the  most  con- 
siderable place,  next  to  the  city  of  Limerick,  in  the  county. 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  mounuin-range  the  de- 
tached hill  of  Knockpatrick  rises  boldly  between  the  town 
of  Shanagolden  and  the  Shannon.  Prom  Shanagolden 
westward  the  surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  rising  at  the  di!(taD<« 
of  two  or  three  mileg  from  the  Shaimon  into  sterile  tracts 
of  hof;  and  mouniain,  which  spread  southward  and  west- 
ward into  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerr^,  forming  alto- 
gether a  mountainous  area  of  OuO  square  milea.  The  village 
of  Glin  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  thu  Shannon  under  the 
northern  termination  of  these  highlands,  in  the  north- 
we-.tern  extremity  of  the  county.  The  mountains  which 
rise  in  a  continuous  ridge  towards  the  valley  of  the  Deel  are 
backed  by  oilier  groups  running  east  and  west,  the  valleys 
formed  by  which  are  traversed  by  various  streams,  which 
join  the  Geale  and  Feale  rivers,  runnii^  westward  into 
Kerry.  On  the  Feale,  at  its  junction  with  the  UUhane, 
which  desnends  ftom  one  of  these  glens,  is  situated  the  luwn 
of  Abbeyfeale,  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  county,  and 
neavly  in  the  centre  of  the  mountainous  region  above  men- 
tioned. 

Although  the  Shannon  does  not  lose  the  character  of  a 
river  until  after  paasinR  beyond  the  buumia  of  this  county, 
yet  for  all  the  purposes  of  commerce  it  is  equivalent  to  an 
equal  length  of  sea-coast  from  Glin  to  Umeiick.a  dislanoo. 
including  the  windings  of  the  river,  of  about  36  miles.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  points,  which  may  be  improved  at  a 
small  expense,  the  navigable  channels  of  this  part  of  the 
rivor  are  capable  of  admitting  Teasels  of  heavy  burthen  as 
for  aa  the  pool  of  Limerick,  situated  about  two  miles  below 
the  city.  At  present  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  beacons. 
biioyS)  and  marks  to  guide  vess3s  in  these  channels,  and 
there  ar6  no  suitable  piers  or  landing-wharfs  along  the 
shore.  Several  such  works  aro  however  contemplated  by 
the  present  commission  for  the  improvement  of  the  Shan- 
non, including  piers  at  Ghn  and  Kilteery,  of  an  estimated 
cost  of  5879^.  and  1836/.  respectively,  ana  quays  at  Foynes 
and  Askeaton,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  latter  being  900/. 
It  ia  also  proposed  to  widen  and  deepen  the  channel  of  the 
Maigue,  as  well  as  the  old  branch  canal  and  basin  connect- 
ing that  river  with  the  town  of  Adare,  so  as  to  form  an  in- 
land navigation  fbr  vessels  of  considerable  draught  of  12 
miles  from  the  Shannon.  [SHiiNHON.] 

The  leading  lines  of  rmd  diverging  ftom  limerick  to 
Clonmel,  Gor^'and  Traleo  are  carried  nearly  in  straight 
tines  over  the  open  country.  The  two  latter  lines  pass 
through  the  princi[^l  places  in  the  county,  the  Cork  road 
running  by  Bruff  and  Killmallock,  and  that  to  Tridee  by 
I^trickVwell.  Adare,  Rathkeale,  Newcastle,  and  Abbey- 
feale. A  new  road  by  Groom  to  Charleville,  and  thence  to 
Cork,  is  in  progress.  The  opening  of  several  new  roads  by 
government  in  1829,  through  the  mountainous  district  sur- 
rounding Abbeyfeale,  baa  had  the  best  effect  in  promoting 
peacefvid  and  industrious  habits  among  the  population  of 
that  portion  of  the  oountiei  of  Limerick*  Cork,  and 
Kerrr. 

A  Ima  of  railroad  from  Dublin  throngh  Limeriek,  along 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Shannon,  to  l&bert  in  Kerry,  has 
been  recommended  bj  the  commissioners  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  a  general  system  ot  r&Uways  for 

Ireland. 

The  climate  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  least  variable 
of  that  of  any  of  the  western  counties  of  Ireland.  Instances 
of  longevity  are  very  numerous. 

Geolwy- — ^The  level  part  of  the  countv  consists  of  the 
ouhoniferous  limestone  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland. 
The  mountain  groups  and  detached  eminences  ot  its  eastern 
and  southern  margins  are  formed  by  the  protruiion  of  older 
rocks,  and  the  high  lands  on  the  west  consist  of  more  recent 
series  superimposed.  The  SlievePheHm  and  Bilboa  groups, 
in  common  with  the  extensive  range  of  which  they  form  a 
part^  consist  of  a  nucleus  of  clay-slate  supporting  flanks  of 
Yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate  disposed  in  conformable 
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Phelim  group  the  yellow  sandstone  disappears  and  the  clay- 
slate  is  bordered  by  a  tract  of  old  red  sandstone.   Old  red 
sandstone  also  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  Slievenamuck 
chain,  an  ofiset  of  the  Gaultees,  the  western  declivities  of 
which  spread  into  Limerick  abo\'e  Galbally.    The  clay- 
slate  reappears  in  the  central  summits  of  the  Graultees  and 
Castle  Oliver  mountains,  flanked  by  old  conglomerate  with 
red,  purple,  and  green  clay-slate,  sustaining  a  margin  of 
yellow  sandstone.   Old  red  and  green  sandstone,  the  latter 
supported  hy  the  ftmner,  compose  the  various  protrusiuus 
which  rise  betwuen  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Haiguc 
and  Deel  rivers,  except  in  Knockfeernha  hill,  where  a  ma« 
of  crystalline  greenstone  trap  supplies  the  place  of  the  mom 
general  nucleus.   Trap  protrusions  occur  in  twelve  distinct 
localities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  between  the 
embouchure  of  the  Maigue  and  the  border  of  Tippcrar}'. 
Of  these  the  most  striking  are  the  hills  of  Pallas.  Kiliecly, 
and  Knookdirk.    The  interstratification  of  the  floelz  lime- 
stone and  trap  rocks  is  here  well  marked.  bi)tli  on  the  Urgo 
and  on  the  small  scale,  the  open  country  exhibiting  nume- 
rous parallel  ridges  of  low  elevation,  caused  by  the  sucte- 
sive  outcrops  of  massy  beds  of  trap  and  limestone  in  alier- 
nution  with  each  other,  and  the  escarjpmeuts  of  the  hilU 
exposing  the  subordinate  divisions  that  arise  from  the  in- 
terposition of  thinner  strata  of  limestone  in  the  igneous 
rock.   The  general  structure  of  these  greenstone  [votra- 
sioiis  resembles  that ofthe  hill  of  Croghan  [Kino's County], 
l<articularly  in  the  case  of  Pallas  hill,  which  is,  like  Crog- 
han, remarkable  for  the  great  fertility  of  its  soil.  PalUs 
hill  is  further  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  columnar 
basalt,  which  overlies  the  amorphous  trap  of  its  norlhern 
brow.    A  facade  of  about  sixty  yards  in  length  by  seventv 
to  eighty  feet  in  height  has  ue'en  exposed  by  quarrying. 
The'columns  incline  towards  the  north  at  an  angle  of  7j', 
and  are  of  irregular  figures,  chiefly  disposed  to  the  penia- 
gonal  and  hexagonal  forms.  There  are  two  clusters  of  tiuch 
I  pillars.    On  the  west  of  the  hill  is  an  outcrop  of  red  iron 
clayatone.  Felspar  porphyry  occurs  in  various  fbrnu  through- 
out the  hills  or  Knockdirk,  Kilteely,  and  Knockrua.  The 
mouniatnouB  district  on  the  west  of  the  countv  belongs  to 
the  great  Munster  coal-tract,  which  is  probably  the  most 
extensive  in  the  British  islands.    The  coal  occurs  in  troughs, 
as  in  the  Killanaule  district.   [Kilkenny.]  Six  distinct 
beds  have  been  observed ;  but  the  coal  is  usually  of  a  slaty 
structure,  and  much  softer  than  that  of  Tippentry  or  Kil- 
kenny: it  is  chiefly  used  for  burning  lime.   Owing  to  ilie 
undulating  character  of  the  surface  and  the  coiiseauent 
magnitude  ofthe  angle  (usually  from  6(1°  to  70^)  which  the 
beds  make  with  the  horizon,  tlie  mining  opemtions  are 
conducted  upon  the  same  system  as  tliose  of  the  metallic 
veins.   The  only  working  wit^n  Limerick  hare  been  at 
Newcastle  and  Loughill.  in  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  county,  where  the  shale  and  sandstone  KPOK  imme- 
diately on  the  upper  or  splintery  limestone.  Tne  latter  is 
the  surface-rock  tnroughoutthe  rough  tract  west  of  Shana- 
golden, between  the  Shannon  and  the  bolder  acclivities  of 
the  highland  country.    About  seven  miles  from  the  city  of 
Limerick,  near  the  Aakeaton  road,  is  a  quarry  producing  a 
fine  maroon- coloured  marble,  which  can  be  rused  in  blocks 
of  any  size,  and  to  an  unlimited  extent;  and  in  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  black  marble,  but  of  an  infe- 
rior (quality,  ia  got  in  abundance,  and  generally  used  as  a 
building-stone. 

Iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores  are  found  in  various  localities 
throughout  the  district  occupied  by  the  trap  protrusions, 
but  no  veins  are  at  present  worked. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — ^A  tract  of  extraordinary  fertility, 
called  the  Golden  Vein,  stretching  westward  out  of  tlic 
county  of  Tipperary.  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  east- 
ern plain  of  Limerick.  It  extends  from  the  sources  of  the 
Maigue  to  the  Mulkern,  and  has  an  area  of  about  160,OOU 
statute  acres.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  ffiellow,  crumbling  loam, 
and  is  equally  suited  to  grazing  or  tillage:  it  is  chiefly  in 
pasture.  One  acre  is  considered  sufficient  to  fatten  Uie 
falsest  bullock  and  a  sheep.  A  still  richer  soil  is  that  of 
the '  Oorcosse^'  which  extend  for  fifteen  miles  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Shannon,  flram  a  little  below  Lime- 
rick to  the  embouchure  of  the  Deel.  They  are  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  [Cliuiii\ 
having  a  soil  of  yellow  or  blue  day,  covered  with  a  deep  ricb 
black  mould.  They  yield  the  greatest  wheat  crops  raised 
in  Ireland;  and  their  produce  of  potatoes  sometimes 
amounts  te  one  hundred  Miinb  ef^^nty-twe  «tone  each 
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to  the  Iriiih  acre.  The  soil  of  the  reviainder  of  the  lime- 
stone plain  is  light  and  sweet,  very  good  for  tillage,  and 
yielding  an  excellent  pasture  fur  dairy  cattle  and  sheep. 
Nut  mure  than  one-fourth  of  the  level  district  iit  however 
under  tillage.  Posture  and  dairy  farming  are  the  staple 
occupations  of  the  people.  The  stoi'c-farmers  are  compara- 
tively a  Wealthy  class,  and  frequently  have  stocks  of  from  400 
to  600  bead  of  cattle ;  they  usually  purchase  at  Ballinasloe, 
and  sell  at  the  fairs  tbrougboul  the  county,  which  are  regu- 
larly  attended  by  Cork  buyers.  The  sale  of  stock  in  Lime- 
rick city  has  latterly  been  inconsiderable.  Great  <juantities 
of  butter  are  made  throughout  the  county.  limerick  is  the 
chief  point  a£  exportation,  but  considerable  quantities  And 
their  way  to  Cork  from  the  extreme  south  and  south-west. 
The  butter  of  Limerick  ranks  above  that  of  Cork  m  the 
London  market,  but  does  not  in  general  bring  so  high  a  price 
as  the  butters  of  Belfast  and  Carlow.  The  making  of  cheese 
is  not  attended  to.  Pigs  of  a  very  superior  description  are 
bred  in  great  numbers  by  the  dairy  farmers.  An  excellent 
cider  is  made  in  the  districts  about  Ratbkeale,  Adare,  Croom, 
and  in  some  other  localities.  The  apple  which  produces 
the  most  esteemed  liquor  is  called  the  Cackagee.  The  fol- 
lowing; table  shows  the  sales  of  grain  in  the  yean  1826  and 
: — 


Citjr  of  Umeriek 

Kilfintiftii  .  , 

Newcastle  • 
Kathkea-la 

SlianRgaldan  , 

KUnuJlock  ; 

CaMnkM  • 

UtuS         .  . 

GrFaortll*  . 

Askeaton  , 


Bamb  orWbMt. 

BaneU  of  Oata, 

Bunla  orBulojr, 

of  SO  Utone. 

of  14  SUue. 

of  19  StoBO. 

1826. 

1S36. 

18% 

1835. 

1896. 

I83B. 

•  20 
4.516 
1.460 

13!,608 

9fi 
8,960 
£437 
6,122 
»,7S0 

S90.967 
4J!S5 
IMZ 

321.386 

13Ji33 

250 

375 

X.9S3 

asL 

9^ 

7.828 

7,000 

8,348 

There  are  no  returns  for  Glin  and  Croom,  and  those  fbr 
Askeaton  are  deficient 

Thfere  is  a  small  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  for  home 
consumption,  and  the  bleaching'  of  linen  is  carried  on,  but 
on  a  contracted  scale.  There  are  three  paper-mills,  and 
large  and  powerful  mills  for  the  grinding  of  corn  at  Cahi- 
rass,  Askeaton,  Corbally,  Croom,  Ratbkeale,  Kilmallock, 
and  Greenville.  In  1831  there  were  in  the  county,  exclu- 
sive of  the  county  of  the  city,  25  flax-dressers,  36  millers, 
fi  paper-maker^  16  taoners,  9  tobacconists,  1146  weavers, 
and  1 1  wool-combers* 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  better  in  the  gracing 
tlian  in  the  tillage  districts.  Tbe  subdivision  of  farms  and 
the  system  of  con-acre  have  contributed,  in  some  localities 
in  the  south-east  end  north  of  the  county,  to  reduce  the 
labouring  population  to  a  very  low  standard  of  subsistence. 
The  average  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  are,  in  winter, 
eightpence,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  tespence  per 
day.  tor  140  working  days  in  the  year. 

There  is  a  numerous  resident  proprietary,  whose  seats 
tad  demesnes  afford  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  gmeraUy 
bare  aspect  of  the  county ;  for,  except  about  the  residences 
of  the  upper  classes,  timber  is  very  scarce.  Tbe  number  of 
large  alwentee  proprietors  is  boweververv  considerable,  and 
tbey  do  not  in  geawal  keep  up  estabU&nments  within  the 
County.  Among  the  residents  are  many  gentlemen  farmers 
who  practise  the  most  approved  systems  of  green-cropping 
and  stall-feeding.  Their  example  has  of  late  years  lea  to  a 
marked  improvement  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the 
breed  and  quality  of  stock. 

Limerick  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Oumeybeg  on 
the  uorth-east,  containing  the  village  of  Murroe,  population 
(in  1831)  256;  ClammlUam,  south  of  Owneybeg,  con- 
taining tlw  town  of  Odiireonlish  (pop.  703) ;  Coonagh, 
south-east  of  ditto,  oontaioing  the  village  of  Pallasgreaa 
(pop.  379) ;  Small  County,  south  of  the  two  latter,  con- 
taining the  town  of  Hospital  (pop.  1131);  Cothma,  south  of 
Small  (bounty,  containing  the  towns  of  Bruff  (pop.  1772), 
Croom  (pop.  1268),  and  Adaxe  (pop.  766);  Cothlea,  in  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  containing  the  towns 
of  KUfinnan  (pop.  1752)  and  Galbally  (pop.  560) ;  Pubble- 
brien,  on  tlie  west  of  Cloawilliam*  containing  tbe  town  of 
PatrickVwell  (p^912>;  £mry,  west  of  Pubblebnen, 


containing  the  town  of  Pallaskenry  (pop.  630);  Xotwr 
Connello,  conlaining  the  towns  of  Ratbkeale  (pop.  4972), 
Askeaton  (pop.  1515).  Glin  (pop.  1030),  and  Shanagolden 
(pop.  847) ;  and  the  villages  of  Ardagh  (pop.  415),  Loughill 
(pop.  277),  and  Croagh  (pop.  274) ;  Upper  Connello, 
containing  the  towns  of  Newcastle  (pop.  2908),  Ballingarry 
(pop.  1685),  Druracullaffher  (pop.  658),  and  Abbeyfeale 
(pop.  607);  and  the  villages  of  Bruree  (pop.  451)  and 
Knockaderry  (pop.  331).  Besides  these  the  county  contains 
the  liberty  of  Kilmallock,  including  the  town  of  Kilmal- 
lock (pop.  1213). 

Kiltnallock  is  an  antient  disfiranehlsed  borough  which 
possessed  a  charter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  as  a  corporation  long  prinr  to  that 
time.  Its  latest  charter  bears  date  the  10th  of  January, 
27  Eliz.  The  corporation  is  now  virtually  extinct.  The 
town,  during  the  15th  and  t6th  centaries,  was  a  place  of 
very  considerable  importance.  Its  walls  included  a  spacious 
quadrangular  area  with  gate-towers  in  each  front  and  a 
strong  castle  in  the  centre.  The  houses  of  tbe  nobility  and 
gentr]^  of  the  county,  many  of  whom  resided  here,  were 
built  in  the  castellated  style,  and  constituted  separate  for- 
talices.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  numerous  religious 
edifices  of  a  corresponding  character.  The  place  having 
been  repeatedly  besieged  during  the  various  civil  wars  m 
which  the  Desmond  territory  was  Uie  theatre,  was  finally 
dismantled  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  tbe  Revolution  of  1688. 
One  only  of  the  eate-towers  is  now  standing,  with  part  of 
the  old  wall,  and  Uie  remains  of  the  castle  in  the  centre  of 
tbe  town.  The  castles  and  mansions  of  the  former  residents 
are,  with  the  exception  of  two,  ini-iiins;  so  also  are  the  re- 
ligious houses;  and  a  few  years  since,  the  only  inhabited 
dwellings  in  this  formerly  flourishing  place  were  mud 
cabins  or  portions  of  the  ruined  edifices  thatched  in.  It 
has  however  latterly  revived,  and  there  are  at  present  soma 

food  houses  and  shops  in  the  main  street  There  are  several 
.  andsome  residences  in  the  vicinity,  the  principal  of  which 
is  a  seat  of  the  Coote  fkmily. 

Askeaton  was  incorporated  hy  charter  of  the  U  James  1, 
but  the  corporation  is  now  extinct,  and  the  borough  dislVan* 
chised.  The  earl  of  Desmond  had  a  strong  castle  here,  the 
remains  of  which  still  overhang  the  river  at  the  east  end  of 
the  bridge.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Sir  Greorge 
Carew  in.  1579,  and  again  by  Lord  Broghill's  forces  in  the 
war  of  1642.  Vessels  of  60  tons  burthen  come  up  to  the 
town,  which  has  an  increasing  trade  in  grain  and  the  ma- 
nufacture of  illour  and  oatmeal.  A  rapid  on  the  Deel 
above  the  town  afibrds  a  good  water-power  and  ulmon- 
flshery. 

Ratbkeale  is  not  incorporated,  but  is  a  place  of  brisk 
traffic.   A  colony  of  German  Protestants  planted  in  the 

neighbourhood  by  the  fhmily  of  Southwell  has  contributed 
in  a  great  measure  to  tbe  prosperity  of  the  town.  Castle 
Matras,  the  seat  of  the  Southwell  family,  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  the  principal  mansion  in  the 
vicinity.  The  farms  of  the  *  Palatines,'  as  the  German  set- 
tlers are  called,  exhibit  a  pleasing  contract  to  the  slovenly 
appearance  of  smalllrish  farms  in  general.  They  are  usually 
distinguished  by  an  tvchard  and^  garden  attached  to  tiie 
dwelling-house. 

Adare  on  the  Maigue  is  not  apiece  of  much  importance; 
but  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  improved  district, 
and  possesses  great  interest  for  the  historian  from  the  num- 
ber and  preservation  of  its  ruined  religious  bottsea.  Adare 
Cyastle,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Dunraven,  is  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  close  to  the  town.  The  mansion  is 
in  the  later  English  style,  and  when  completed  will  be  one 
of  the  most  splendid  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Between 
Askeaton  and  Adore  is  Currah,  the  residence  of  Sir  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  Bart.  The  demesne  is  extensive,  and  possesses  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  house  is  a  fine  pile 
of  building,  116  feet  by  72  feet  Rockbarton,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Guillamore,  and  Killballyowen,  another  residence  of 
the  O'Grady  family,  are  in  the  neijj^bourhood  of  Bruff,  tlw 
former  finely  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Loch  Gur. 
The  principal  seats  alonf^  the  Shannon,  including  those 
within  the  county  of  tbe  city  of  Limerick,  are  Mount  43han- 
non,  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Clare;  Roxborough,  that  of 
Loi^  Gort ;  Clarina  Park,  of  Lord  Clarina  ;  H^mitat^,  of 
Lord  Masaey,  and  Shannon  Grove,  of  the  earl  of  C^arle- 
ville,  all  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Limerick; 
Tervoe,  the  residence  of  the  Maunsell  fiimily.  and  Castle- 
town, of  the  fluuOy  gf  WalliBr,  between  limerick  and  the 
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rim  Deel;  and  Mount  TMnehud,  near  Shumgoldon,  the 
•Mtof  Mr.  Spring  Rice. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  the  county  of  Limerick  relumed  six 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament:  two  for  each  of  the  bo- 
rough  towns  of  Askealon  and  Kilmallock,  and  two  for  the 
eouQty,  It  is  now  represented  iu  the  imperial  parliament 
hf  two  eountj  members  only.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1833 
the  constituency  was  composed  of  2891  electors.  The 
amies  for  the  county  are  held  at  the  city  of  Ijmerick, 
where  are  the  county  gaol  and  courthouse.  Quarto'-ses- 
sions  are  held  at  Limerick,  Rathkeale,  Nevcoslle,  and 
BraS,  where  there  are  courthouses  and  bridewells.  There 
are  briduwells  alno  at  Croom,  Glin,  and  KilQnnan.  The 
police  force  of  the  county  on  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  con- 
sisted of  two  chief  constables  of  the  first  clasfi,  four  of  the 
Bocond  class,  twenty-five  constables,  144  subconstables, 
«ad  six  horse  of  the  constabulary  force;  the  cost  of  which 


estahliihment  for  the  year  1 835  was  6967/.  68.  3d.,  of  which 
3l>24t.  1 7s.  4d.,  was  chargeable  against  the  conn^.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  in  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick 
ono  magistrate,  twcnty-fbur  constables,  and  ninety-nine 
subconstablea  of  tho  peace  preservation  police,  the  cost  of 
which  esUbUshment  for  theyear  1835  was  6,444A  lit.  lOd. 
The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
who  were  committed  to  the  county  gad  during  the  year 
1 836  was  803,  of  whom  728  were  males  and  75  females. 
Of  these.  161  males  could  read  and  write  at  the  time  of 
their  committal,  114  males  and  two  females  could  read  only, 
and  4j8  males  and  73  females  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  district  lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Limerick, 
Cork,  and  Kerry  is  at  the  city  of  Limerick,  where  are  also 
the  county  infirmary  and  fe%-er  hospital.  There  are  four 
other  ftivcr  hospitals  and  twenty-four  dispensaries  throughout 
the  county. 
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Total. 

1792 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufbrt  . 
Under  Aet  6S  Geo.  IlL.e.  120 
Under  Aet  1  WilL  lY^  c.  19  . 

23,848 
39,201 
36,981 

38^746 
40,894 

3l!236 

■  * 

si  186 

4i472 

108,799 
123,211 

109^633 
125,590 

130,000 
218,432 
248,801 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  English,  Umeriek  constituted 
Mrtof  the  petty  kingdom  of  Thomond,  or  North  Munster. 
Donald  O'wien  was  prince  of  this  territory  at  the  time  of 
the  English  invasbn,  and  at  first  united  with  Roderick 
O'Connw,  whom  he  attended  to  the  siege  of  Dublin  in  re- 
sisting the  English.  Being  married  however  to  a  daughter 
of  Dermod  MacMurrogb,  he  soon  after  consented  to  receive 
the  assistance  of  his  btber-in-law's  allies  in  carrying  on  a 
feud  which  had  long  subsisted  between  him  and  Donald, 
prince  of  Osstny,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Kins  Henry  II., 
A.D.  1 1 72,  he  was  among  the  first  to  tender  his  homage  and 
receive  an  English  garrison  into  his  city.  But  he  did  not 
long  continue  loyal,  and  in  1176  it  was  found  necessary  to 
■end  Raymond  le  Gros  with  a  large  array  to  recover  from 
him  the  city  of  Limerick,  which  he  had  wrested  from  its 
new  ooenpiers.  In  the  next  year  he  got  the  city  again  into 
hi*  hands  on  pretence  of  a  peace,  but  again  revolted,  and 
his  territory  being  thus  fortified.  King  Henry  bestowed  alt 
Limerick,  excepting  the  city  and  the  cantred  adjoining,  on 
the  brokers  and  nephew  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall.  But 
they,  being  unable  to  get  possession,  in  a  short  time  surren- 
dered their  unprofiiama  firant  The  king  then,  a.d.  1 179, 
hestowed  it  on  Philip  de  Braosa,  at  a  rent  of  sixty  knight's 
fees.  Braosa  bad  no  better  fortune  than  the  fireit  grantees, 
and  Donald  continued  in  possession  till  his  death  in  a.d. 
1194.  In  ll9i«  King  John  renewed  his  father's  grants  to 
the  De  Braosa  family,  and  bestowed  a  part  of  the  reserved 
territory  on  William  de  Burg,  to  whom  he  eommitted  the 
custody  of  tho  city.  William  de  Braosa  having  ftUen  under 
the  king's  displeasure,  and  tied  to  Scotland,  was  attainted, 
and  hislands  again  reverted  to  the  crown.  A  portion  of 
tlie  forfeited  lands,  comprising  the  barony  of  Owneybeg,  was 
then  conferred  on  Theobald  FitzWalter,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Ormonde  family,  and  other  portions  on  Hamo  de  Valois, 
William  FitzAdelm  de  Burgho,  and  Thomas,  son  of  Mau- 
rice Fitxgerald,  the  ancestor  of  the  great  family  of  Desmond. 
'Diese  new  settlers  brought  in  acolony  of  English,  chiefiy 
from  Bristol  and  Chester,  who  took  up  their  residence 
chiefly  in  the  city  and  towns  near  tho  river.  The  growth 
of  the  &mily  of  Desmond  has  been  referred  to  iiiprcceding 
parta  of  this  work.  [Cosk;  Kkrrt.]  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  had  become  posseasedof  a  greatpartof  the  coun- 
ties of  Limerick,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Waterroid,  from  which 
he  derived  a  revenue  of  10,000/.  per  annum,  a  vast  income 
in  those  days.  His  pride  and  turbulence  led  to  several  in- 
Taaions  cNf  bis  territory  by  the  king's  forces,  and  to  his 
own  imprisonment  on  two  occasions.  Thomas,  another. earl 
of  Desmond,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
whose  unrestrained  authority  and  Irish  habits  had  led  him 
into  frequent  collisions  with  the  government,  ms  attainted 
<tf  tteaaim  at  Drogheda,  aa  1468,  and  there  executed. 


His  son  was  however  restored  to  the  title  and  estates, 
which  continued  in  this  fiimily  until  their  6nal  fi>r- 
feiture  by  Gerald,  the  sixteenth  earl,  in.  1586.  [Kerkt.] 
The  estates  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman  in  the  county  of 
Limerick  alone  consisted  of  96.165  acres,  which  were 
granted  among  the  following  twelve  individuals :  Sir  Hcnrj- 
Billingslev,  William  Carter,  Edward  Mannering,  William 
Trencharo,  Sir  George  Bourchier,  Sir  George  Thornton. 
Richard  Fitton,  Robert  Annesley,  Edward  Berkley,  Sir 
Henry  Ulhered,  Sir  William  Courtenay,  and  Robert 
Strovde,  most  of  which  names  are  now  extinct  in  the 
county.  The  war  which  ensued  throughout  Munster  forms 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  historical  work  entitled  *  Pa- 
cata  Hibernia.*  attributed  to  Sir  Gec^e  C^msw,  afterwards 
earl  of  Totnesi,  in  which  the  reduction  ^  the  Tarious  strong- 
holds of  the  insurgents  in  Limaick,  inelnding  the  castles 
of  Loch  Gur,  Croom,  GUn,  &c,  is  minutely  detailed.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  city  of  Li- 
merick and  all  the  chief  castles  of  the  county,  with'  the  ex- 
ception of  Loch  Gur  and  Askeaton,  which  latter  now  be- 
longed to  the  earl  of  Cork,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  insurgents, 
in  whose  hands  they  for  the  most  ya.rt  continued  until  the 
capture  of  Limerick  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under 
Ireton  in  1C5I.  The  forfeitures  which  ensued  embraced 
almost  the  entire  county,  and  introduced  a  numerous  new 
proprietary.  The  events  which  followed  on  the  accession 
of  King  James  II.  are  detailed  under  the  head  of  the  city 
of  Limerick.  The  war  of  the  Rcrtdution  terminated  in 
further  ferfeitures  comprising  14.188  acres,  of  a  total  esti- 
mated value  of  61,470/.  lOr.  Hie  families  of  Fitxgerald, 
Rice,  Trent,  and  Brown  were  the  principal  sufferers.  From 
this  time  until  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  the  county 
continued  undisturbed.  A  spirit  of  insubordination  among 
the  peasantry,  arising,  it  is  said,  (torn  the  severe  exaction  or 
rack-rents,  broke  out  in  insurrectionary  acts  in  1762,  and 
again  in  1786  and  1793.  Tliese  at  the  time  were  supjwvssed, 
and  many  of  the  ringleaders  executed.  The  rebellion  of  1 798 
did  not  affect  the  county;  but  the  spirit  of  agrarian  disturb- 
ance still  continued.  In  1815, 1817,  and  finally  in  1821-2,  the 
peasantry  rose  in  arms  and  committed  the  most  atrocious 
outraecs.  After  several  conflicts  with  the  king's  troojM, 
and  tne  loss  of  much  life  on  both  sides  the  insurrection 
was  at  length  put  down  by  the  enei^y  of  the  magistrary, 
assisted  by  a  special  commission.  Great  numbers  of  the 
offenders  were  executed  or  transported,  and  a  feilure  of  the 
crops  in  18^3,  added  to  the  rigour  of  summary  justice, 
completely  tiroke  the  spirit  of  ihe  insurgents.  The  con- 
struction of  new  roads,  by  which  tho  mountain  districts 
were  rendered  accessible,  in  1829,  contributed  materially 
to  tho  permanence  of  the  tranquillity  so  produced,  and 
since  that  time  Limerick  has  remained  undisturbed  and 
comparatiTely  prosperous. 
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Limerick  is  among  the  richest  of  the  Irish  counties  in 
antiquities.  There  are  extemiTo  C^elopean  remains  on  the 
hill  of  Knockfennell  near  Loch  Gur.  The  fiirt  on  the 
western  pinnacle  of  the  hill  is  a  circle  of  360  feet  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  wall  ten  feet  thick  composed  of  massive 
blocks  of  dry  atone.  Walls  of  a  similar  construction  extend 
on  one  side  to  a  morass,  and  on  the  other  to  a  smaller  fort 
which  occupies  the  eastern  point  of  the  hill.  Other  Cyclo- 
pean buildinn  are  situated  on  a  rocky  height  to  the  east  of 
the  lake.  Miiita^  earthen  works  are  numerous  in  all  parts 
of  the  county.  Toe  largest  raths  are  those  at  Biuree.  Kil- 
peacoti,  Pall  iasgroan.  and  Kilfinnan.  At  Carrigeen  near 
Croom  are  the  remains  of  a  round  tower  still  fifty  feet  in 
height.  For  the  first  sixteen  feet  ftrom  the  base  it  is  com- 
posed of  solid  masonn.  Another  round  tower  at  Ardpatrick 
in  tha  loutb-east  of  ue  county  was  standing  until  recently. 
There  was  a  thiid  in  the  cit^  of  Idmerick*  of  which  there 
are  now  no  remains.  Hie  mms  of  religious  houses  are  very 
numerous.  Adare,  KiImallo|k,  and  Askeaton  are  pecu- 
liarly interesting  {torn  the  number  and  extent  of  their  ecole- 
siastical  remains.  The  river  Camaigue  alone  has  the  ruins 
of  seven  religious  houses  on  its  banks.  Manister-Nenagh. 
the  most  considerable  of  these,  is  the  most  extensive  pile 
of  monastic  ruins  in  Munster.  It  was  fbunded  by  O'Bnen, 
king  of  Limerick,  in  aj3.  1 1 48.  The  entire  number  of  such 
foundations  in  the  county  was  about  thirty-ftve,  chiefly 
erected  hv  members  of  the  house  of  Desmond.  Of  the 
caatlea  of  the  eariy  proprietors  nearly  one  hundred  still 
remain.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  Croom  Castle 
on  the  Maigue,  from  whidi  the  Fitzgerald  fiunily  take  their 
their  motto  of  Croom  aboo,  and  Shanet  Castle  near  Shana- 
golden,  from  which  the  Desmond  branch  of  the  same  house 
took  their  motto  and  war-cry  of  Shanet  aboo.  The  walls 
of  the  latter  are  ten  feet  thick.  Cappa  Castle,  near  Askea- 
ton, was  another  seat  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  Part  of  the  keep, 
100  feet  hizh,  is  still  standing.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
superior  style  in  which  it  is  built,  the  quoin-atones  being 
polished.  At  CosUe  Connel  are  the  ruins  of  a  noble  castle, 
once  a  seat  of  the  O'Briens,  which  was  dismantled  by  Gene- 
ral Ginkle  in  1691.  C^rickaoonniel  Castle,  another 
Btronghold  of  the  O^Briens,  is  boldly  situated  on  a  basaltic 
rock  rising  auddenlv  from  the  plain  to  a  height  of  several 
hundred  net  over  the  southern  iMuik  of  the  Slumnon.  It 
was  blown  up  by  General  Scravenmore  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution ;  but,  although  84  barrels  of  ^unpowdor  Were 
exploded  under  i^  two  of  the  towers  are  still  tolerably  per- 
fect. There  are  several  stone  circles,  and  other  supposed 
remains  of  Druidical  worship  throughout  the  county. 

The  county  lies  chiefly  within  the  diocese  of  Limerick, 
and  embraces  small  portions  of  the  dioceses  of  Emly  and 
Killaloe,  from  the  returns  under  which  articles  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  its  educational  statistics. 

The  amount  of  grand-jury  assessment  for  the  year  1835 
was  32,088A  U.  3d,,  of  which  16,651/.  2«.  7d.  was  for 
public  estahliahments,  salaries,  and  the  remainder  fos 
the  construction  of  roads,  &0.,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poUoe. 

(Fitzgerald  and  M'Gregor's  Hutory  qf  Limerick,  Dublin, 
1826;  Traruactiont  qf  the  Geological  Society,  v.  5 ;  Report 
qfthe  Irieh  Raihoay  Commitnonert,  1838;  CojC*  History 
of  Ireland;  PcwHameniary  Reports  and  Paperg.) 

LIMERICK,  a  city  and  county  of  a  city  in  the  province 
of  Munster  in  Ireland.  The  county  of  the  city,  exclusive 
of  the  site  of  the  town,  comprises  an  area  of  16,468  Irish 
acres,  equ^  to  26,650  statute  acres,  of  which  the  north 
libertiofl,  consisting  of  1714  acres,  lie  north  of  the  Shannon, 
on  thecoonty  Clare  side,  and  the  south  liberties,  consisting 
of  14,754  acres,  lie  south  of  the  river,  encompassed  bv  the 
eounty  of  Umerick.  The  city,  whidi  is  chiefly  built  on 
the  county  Limerick  ude  of  toe  river  and  on  an  island,  is 
situated  in  52°  40'  N.  lat.  and  8°  35'  W.  long.,  and  is  dis- 
tant from  Dublin  93  Irish  or  118  statute  miles.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  county  of  the  city  in  1831  was  66.554,  of  which 
number  44,100  were  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  island  on  which  the  old  town  of  limerick  stands 
was  probably  selected  as  the  site  of  a  city  from  the  circum- 
stance of  this  being  the  first  point  at  which  the  Shannon  is 
fordable  above  its  embouchure.  The  island,  called  King's 
Island,  is  about  a  statute  mile  in  length,  by  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  having 
the  main  stream  of  the  Shannon,  about  500  feet  in  width,  on 
the  western  side,  and  a  smaller  branch,  oalled  the  Abbey 
river,  of  an  tvengebreadth  of  200  Soot,  on  the  oast  and  south. 


The  antient  city  of  Limerick  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
Regia  of  Ptolemy.  It  certainly  was  a  place  of  some  note 
in  the  Sflh  century  when  visited  by  Patrick.  From  that 
time  until  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  little  is  known  of  its  his- 
tory. The  Danes  made  their  first  attempt  on  limeriok  in 
the  year  812;  and,  although  repeatedly  baffled,  succeeded 
about  the  middle  of  that  centut?  in  getting  possession  of 
the  place.  They  appear  to  have  been  an  enterprising  and 
trading  people,  and  to  them  the  first  effectual  fortifica- 
tion of  the  island  of  Limerick  is  attributed.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  they  were  reduced  by  the  cele- 
braledBrianBoroimhe,  and  rendered  tributary  to  the  kings 
of  Munster.  The  effectual  introduction  of  English  govern- 
ment did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of  Donald 
O'Brien,  who  was  their  king  st  the  time  of  the  invasion  by 
Henry  IL  of  England.  [Limerick,  County.]  The  first 
provost  under  the  new  administration  was  appointed  a.d. 
1195.  King  John  coming  to  Ireland  in  1210.  visited  Limerick 
among  other  places,  and  caused  Tbomond  Bridge,  which  up 
to  the  last  year  (1838J  was  still  standing,  to  be  erected  over 
the  Shannon.  He  also  had  the  c^tle  of  Limerick  built, 
and  established  a  mint  in  the  city,  to  which  he  granted 
large  privileges  by  a  charter  of  the  2nd  year  of  his  reign. 
Great  numbers  of  English  settlers  now  arrired,  and  the  city 
continued  to  prosper  until  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward 
Bruce,  who  burned  the  suburbs  in  1314,  and  durinir  the 
winter  of  1316  made  Limerick  the  rei^ezvous  for  his  Irish 
allies.  On  the  termination  of  this  war  the  citizens  obtained 
a  gnmt  of  murase  for  the  further  strengthening  of  their 
fortifications.  The  suburb  of  Irishtown,  which  had  now 
grown  up  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Shannon,  was  partly 
walled  in,  and  in  1495  its  fortifications  were  completed  by 
the  erection  of  St.  John's  Gate.  A  tholsel,  or  town-house, 
was  erected  in  1449,  and  in  1500  a  vaulted  pier,  which 
served  both  as  a  quay  and  a  battery,  was  built  Through- 
out the  disturbances  caused  by  the  rebellions  of  the  earls  of 
Desmond  and  the  other  turbulent  Irish  potentates  in  iho 
reigns  of  Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Elizabeth,  the 
citizens  of  Limerick  remained  strictly  loyal. 

At  this  time  the  town  appears,  from  various  maps  remain- 
ing, to  hove  been  remarkably  well  built.  In  addition  t.) 
King  John's  castle,  commanding  the  bridge  into  Clare,  there 
were  twenty-four  towers  at  the  several  angles  of  the  wall 
which  surrounded  EngUshtown,  or  that  part  of  the  city 
which  was  built  on  the  island.  Dromcore  Castle,  in  the 
centre  of  Irishtown,  consisted  of  twelve  towers  connected  by 
high  walls  and  surrounded  by  a  fosse  and  outworks,  and 
there  were  towers  defending  the  several  gates  jn  the  wall 
which  encompassed  this  entire  suburb.  The  separatioif  of 
the  county  of  the  city  fi*om  the  surrounding  country  took 

J lace  under  the  provisions  of  a  charter  granted  by  King 
ames  I.,  a  d.  1609.  Early  in  the  war  which  succeeded  the 
Rebellion  of  1641,  Limerick  was  seized  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  under  Lords  Muskerrr  and  Ikerrin.  and  in 
1643  they  considerably  strengthened  the  fortifications  of 
Irishtown  by  the  erection  of  towers  and  ramparts  inside 
John's  Gate.  The  supreme  connefl  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
having  removed  hither  in  1646,  Limerick  became  the  scene 
of  various  commotions  and  outrages  produced  by  the  bu  otry 
of  those  who  adhered  to  the  extreme  measures  of  the  Nun- 
cio RinuncinL  General  Ireton,  at  the  bead  of  the  parlia- 
mentarian army,  appeared  before  the  city  in  April,  I65I. 
The  garrison  was  commanded  by  General  O'Neil,  whose  de- 
fence of  Clonmel  bad  already  gained  him  much  reputation, 
and  who  fully  sustained  his  character  for  skill  and  courage 
during  a  severe  siege  of  nearlv  six  months.  On  the  sur- 
render of  the  city,  several  leading  persons  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  including  the  titular  bishop  of  Emly  and  a 
friar  Woulfe,  who  bad  been  excepted  out  of  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  were  executed.  Tranquillity  being  restored  by 
the  re-estabUshment  of  English  government,  a  considerable 
influx  of  Protestant  settlers  took  place ;  but  the  accession  of 
King  James  11.,  and  the  consequent  discountenance  of 
those  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  Ireland,  deprived  them  of 
their  influence  in  the  city  and  caused  great  numbers  to 
return  to  England.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  tlie 
Boyne  and  the  flight  of  James,  King  William  advanced 
af^ainst  Limerick,  now  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  flower  of 
the  Irish  army,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick  and  General 
Sarsfleld.  He  arrived  at  Cahirconlish  on  the  7th  August, 
1690,  and,  after  some  skirmishing,  opened  his  fire  on  the 
citadel  on  the  9th.  Sarsfleld  having  intercepted  and  de- 
stroyed the  hoivy  artillery  which  was  on  its  way  from 
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Cashel,  prevmted  the  constrviction  of  an  effective  battery 
until  the  17tb.  A  piacti<-able  breach  having  been  effected 
between  John's  Gate  and  the  Black  Battery,  on  the  26th, 
the  aftsault  was  made  the  foltuwing  day. 

The  besi^^rs  twice  gaiaed  the  counterscarp,  and  were 
twice  driven  back :  at  the  third  attempt  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  forced  their  way  into  the  town.  One  division  of 
these  was  diaomniied.  and  to  a  ffeat  extent  destroyed,  by 
the  explosion  in  a  mine  under  the  Blaok  Battery,  which 
they  had  scaled.  The  other  division  vat  auailed  with 
amazing  fury  by  a  mixed  crowd  of  soldiers,  eitixe&s,  and 
women,  and  was  almost  to  a  man  exterminated.  The  be- 
siei^ers,  after  a  loss  of  1700  men  killed  and  wounded,  were 
forced  to  return  to  their  trenches ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August 
dismantled  their  batteries  and  retired  towards  Clonmel.  In 
1  he  early  part  of  the  next  year  Alhlone  was  carried  by  the 
Protestant  army,  and  the  decisive  victory  at  Aughrim  soon 
ufier  compelled  St.  Ruth,  who  commanded  the  Irish,  to 
draw  again  towanla  Limerick  as  the  last  tenable  position 
which  was  now  left  him  in  Ireland.  On  the  2Ath  of  August, 
1691,  Greneral  Ginkle  invested  the  town  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river ;  and  on  the  30tb  opened  his  batteries.  The 
fire  against  the  Eoglish  town  was  directed  bom.  a  battery  of 
ten  aeld-pieees  fhrbot  shot  on  the  left,  another  of  twenty- 
five  heavy  battering  cannon  on  the  right,  and  eight  mortars 
in  the  centre.  A  lort,  which  had  been  captured  early  in 
the  siege,  and  another  battery  on  the  south-west,  can- 
nonaded the  Irish  town.  On  the  15th  of  September  a  force 
was  detached  by  a  pontoon-bridge  across  the  Shannon,  to 
cut  off  the  communication  with  the  county  of  Gore,  which 
being  effected,  and  the  works  of  the  besiegers  everywhere 
pushed  close  to  the  walls,  provisions  failing,  and  the  ex- 
pected succours  from  France  not  having  arrived,  the  gar- 
rison on  the  23rd  of  September  proposed  an  armistice. 
Nwotiations  were  now  opeued,  i^hieh  terminatedi  on  the 
3  roof  October,  in  the  signature  of  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
Limenck.  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  in  consideration  of 
the  surrender  of  the  place  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  whi<^  they  bad  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  The  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with 
annfl,  baggage,  and  oolours  flying,  and  either  to  embark  for 
France,  or  enter  the  king's  service,  at  their  option.  Of 
14,000  men  so  circumstanced,  about  11,000  went  on  board 
the  French  fleet,  vhicli,  two  dava  after  the  execution  of  the 
treaty,  arrived  off  the  coast.  Tnese  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Irish  brigade,  which  was  afterwards  so  celebrated  on  the 
Continent. 

The  city  now  began  slowly  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
these  repeated  disasters.  In  1696  lamps  were  put  np  in  the 
public  streets  at  the  expense  of  the  mayor.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  tha  castle  in  the  Irish  town  was  thrown  down,  and 
a  marketpfaouse  erected  on  its  site;  and  in  1717  the  Abbey 
river  was  partly  ouayed  in.  About  1760,  besides  several 
new  roads,  a  canal  was  commenced,  by  which  the  Shannon 
was  rendered  navij^able  to  Killaloe.  A  sum  of  1 9,500/.  was 
granted  towards  tliis  work  by  the  Irish  parliament,  and  in 
1768  the  works  were  committed  to  a  company  of  undertakers, 
who  subscribed  a  further  sum  of  10,O0Oj.  At  the  same  time 
the  old  walls  began  to  be  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the 
increase  of  the  city.  The  communication  between  English- 
town  and  Irishtown  had  hitherto  been  by  one  narrow  bridge 
encumbered  with  a  row  of  houses.  In  1761  a  commodious 
bridge  was  erected  between  Englishtown  and  the  southern 
bank  of  the  main  river,  dose  to  the  latter.  The  new  custom- 
house was  next  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  river, 
near  the  new  bridge.  In  1766  a  further  portion  of  the 
south  side  of  the  Abbey  river  was  quayed  in.  In  1 796  the 
buildings  of  the  Irish  town  began  to  extend  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  main  river,  on  an  open  elevated  plot 
of  ground  called  South  Prior's  Land,  or  Newtown-Pery. 
This  division  now  constitutes  the  best  part  of  Limerick,  and 
is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  elegant  towns  in 
Ireland. 

The  corporation  is  governed  by  several  acts  and  charter^ 
but  chiefly  by  act  <tf  4  Geo.  lV.,o,126.  The  ^veming 
body  consists  of  the  mayor,  two  ^eri^  and  an  mdeflnite 
number  of  aldermen  and  burg^esses  elected  by  the  common- 
council.  The  freedom  is  acquired  by  birth,  marriage,  ap- 
prenticeship, and  the  election  of  the  common-council.  The 
recorder  is  elected  annually  by  the  same  body.  The  acts  of 
the  council  are  controlled  by  the  freemen's  court  of  D'Oyer 
Hundred,  which  is  held  four  times  a  year.  The  president  of 
this  court  is  the  common  speaker,  who  is  elected  every  two  I 


years  by  the  fVeemen.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
corpomte  authorities  includes  all  offences,  and  is  exclusive, 
the  city  being  a  county  in  itself.  The  civil  jurisdiction 
the  recorder  s  court  extends  to  alt  personal  actions  to  an 
unlimited  amount.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation,  arising 
chiefly  from  tolls,  amounted  in  1833  to  4418/.  I6t.  BtL,  but 
is  variable.  Their  annual  average  expenditure,  excluaiveof 
payments  in  reduction  of  debt,  is  3000/. 

Prior  to  the  Union  Limerick  wu  represented  in  the  Irish 
parliament  hy  two  members ;  the  representation  was  then 
limited  to  one;  but  recently,  by  act  2  Wm.IV.,  c.  88,  the 
old  representation  has  been  restored.  By  this  act  the  fran- 
chise is  extended  to  householders  and  leaseholders,  and 
the  non-resident  freemen  are  disfranchised.  In  1837  the 
number  of  electors  was  3186,  of  whom  280  were  freemen. 
The  assizes  fur  the  county  of  the  city  are  held  twicf  a  year 
bofore  the  mayor  and  the  going  judges.  The  assistatit  bar- 
rister for  the  county  sits  twice  a  year  for  the  trial  of  civil 
bills.  The  recorder's  court  #tid  the  court  of  conscience  sit 
once  a  week,  and  there  are  also  petty  sessions  twice  a  week. 
The  pdica  force  of  the  cit^  is  included  in  that  of  the  county. 
In  1826  there  were  committed  to  the  citv  gaol  of  Limetick 
981  males  and  291  females  charged  with  criminal  offeniss. 
Of  these  532  moles  and  41  females  could  read  and  write  at 
the  time  of  their  committal,  60  males  and  31  females  could 
read  only,  and  389  males  and  319  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Newtown-Pery  now  forms  by  much  the  most  important 
portion  uf  the  city.  Englishtown  has  been  deserted  by  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  is  daily  decaying;  and  Irishtown, 
although  better  built  and  inhabited,  wants  the  frontage  to 
the  main  river,  which  gives  the  now  town  its  great  advan- 
tages. There  is  a  considerable  suburb  on  the  county  Clare 
side,  round  the  old  castle  of  Thomond,  which  defended  that 
end  of  King  John's  bridge.  Hie  streets  of  Englishtown 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  it  still  contains  several  im- 
portant buildings.  St  Mary's  cathedral  occupies  aii  open 
space  about  the  centre  of  tliis  division  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
venerable  cruoform  structure,  measuring  156  feet  by  114, 
and  has  a  square  embattled  tower  120  feet  hif^h.  St  Mun- 
chin's  churdi,  supposed  to  have  been  the  former  cathedral, 
is  situated  on  an  elevated  open  plot  in  the  north  of  English- 
town,  overlooking  the  Shannon.  The  Exchange  was  built 
in  1778,  aud  has  a  commodious  hall  and  handsome  portico. 
The  city  court-house  stands  near  the  Abbey  river;  the 
county  court-house,  which  stands  towards  the  main  stream 
of  the  Shannon  on  the  west,  is  a  very  handsome  building, 
aud  was  erected  in  1808  at  a  cost  of  12,000/.  It  is  qua- 
drai^lar,  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  has  a  fine  portico  of  four 
Roman  Dorio  columns.  The  oistle-banack,  oonstructed 
w'ithin  the  remains  of  King  John's  castle,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Thomond  bridge,  consists  of  three  sides  of  a  square, 
and  has  accommodation  for  400  men.  The  chief  public 
buildings  of  Ir^town  are  the  com  and  butter  markets,  and 
The  linen-ball  and  the  fever-hospital.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  new  bridge  which  leads  from  Englishtown 
into  Newtown-Pery,  facing  the  main  river,  is  the  new  cus- 
tom-house, a  handsome  structure,  built  in  1 769,  at  a  cost  uf 
8000/.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  erected  in  1805. 
East  of  the  new  bridge,  on  Charlotte  quay,  is  the  assembly- 
house,  built  in  1770,  at  a  cost  of  4000/.  It  has  recenily 
been  converted  into  a  theatre.  IVest  of  the  new  bridge 
from  the  area  in  ftont  of  the  custom-house  the  quays  ex- 
tend round  a  basin  included  between  the  confluence  of  the 
Abbey  tivcr  with  the  main  stream  of  the  Shannon  and 
Wellesley  bridge,  which  unites  the  new  town  with  the  op- 
posite or  Oare  side  of  the  river.  The  passage  for  vessels  is 
by  a  lateral  cut  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  and  west  of 
Wellesley  bridge  the  quays  project  irregularly  into  the 
river  for  a  distaoce  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  ter- 
minating at  Kelly's  quay,  beside  the  gas-works,  which 
bound  the  new  town  in  that  direction.  Back  from  this  line 
of  quays  the  new  town  extends  in  a  series  of  wide  and  ele- 
guit  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  to  the  con- 
fines of  Irishtown  on  one  side,  and  to  the  new  barracks, 
whinh  occupy  an  elevated  site  abora  the  gas-works,  at  the 
other.  A  handsome  square  has  recently  oeen  built  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Harrington-street;  and  between 
Gcorge's-street  and  the  Military  Walk  is  an  elegant  cres- 
cent. In  the  southern  suburbs  of  the  town  are  Uie  new 
county  gaol  and  lunatic  asylum.  The  former  was  erected 
in  1821,  at  a  cost  of  25,000/.  It  consists  of  a  central  poly- 
gonal tower.  60  feet  high,  suirounded-Jrj  five  dwergiDg 
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ranges  of  prison  buildings,  and  having  a  fine  Doric  en- 
trance in  front.  The  whole  has  a  fine  architectural  effect. 
The  lunatic  asylum,  opened  in  1821,  for  150  patients,  cost  a 
total  sum  of  29,856A  lis.  5j;d.  It  is  a  plain  extensive  c(d- 
lection  of  buildings,  also  on  the  radiating  principle. 

The  port  of  Limerick  is  under  tho  control  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  act  of  parliament  in  1823.  Their  re- 
venue aven^;es  }&00t.  per  annum,  and  they  have  obtained 
loans  amounting  to  55,384/.  from  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  river  by  the  construction  of  floating 
docks.  The  plan  adopted  a  horn  a  design  by  the  late  Mr. 
Rhodes.  It  is  intended  to  construct  a  weir  across  the  river 
at  Kelly's  quay,  with  locks  at  each  side,  and  a  foot-bridge 
above.  This  would  give  a  constant  depth  of  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  feet  in  that  part  of  the  river  extending  from  a 
little  below  Thomond  bridge  to  the  proposed  dam.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  deepen  the  river  along  its  southern  bank 
n-cst  of  Wellesley  bridge,  and  to  convert  the  present  irre- 
gular series  of  wharfs  into  one  continuous  line  of  quays. 
The  estimated  expense  is  33,730/.  10«.  The  corporation  are 
also  at  present  engaged  in  rebuilding  Thomona  bridge,  for 
which  purpose  they  have  procured  a  toan  of  9000/.  from  the 
Board  of  Works.  The  estimate  is  12,600/.  Welledey 
bridge  above-mentioned  was  commenced  in  1824,  and  cost 
60,000/.  It  has  five  elbptical  arches,  each  70  feet  in  span, 
and  a  level  roadwaydefended  by  an  open  balustrade.  Baal's 
bridge  has  been  recenlly  taken  down  and  replaced  by  a 
beautiful  structure  of  a  single  arch.  The  Abbey  river  is 
also  crossed  by  Park  bridge,  a  little  higher  up. 

Limerick  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  south-western  mili- 
tary district,  and,  besides  the  barracks  mentioned  above, 
contains  an  artillery  and  infiintry  barrack  in  Irishtown; 
making,  on  tho  whole,  accommodation  for  about  2000 
,inon. 

T1\e  trade  of  Limerick  has  increased  vith  the  growth  of 

the  city,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree.  Being  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  a  great  part  of  the  counties  of 
Limerick,  Clare,  Tipperary,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  it  has  since 
the  termination  of  the  civil  wars  been,  next  to  Cork,  the 
chief  seaport  of  Munster.  In  1825  the  exports  consisted  of 
2654  tierces  and  258  barrels  of  beef,  4417  tierces  and  910O 
barrels  of  pork,  19,750  cwt.  of  bacon,  69,000  firkins  of 
butter,  61,000  barrels  of  wheat,  364,000  barrels  of  oats,  and 
12,500  barrels  of  barley.  In  1835  there  were  exported  of 
corn,  meal,  and  flour  49.000  tool  and  IS  cwt.  value 
380,400/.;  Of  {onvisions,  7705  tons  and  15  owt,  value 
337,200/.;  of  leathers  9  tons,  value  900/.;  of  wine  850 
gallons,  value  470/.;  of  spirits  16,640  gallons,  value  4200/.; 
of  beer  5640  gallons,  value  260/. ;  and  of  other  commodities 
to  the  value  of  3000/ .*  making  a  total  value  of  exports  of 
726,430/.  In  the  same  year  the  imports  amounted  to  a 
total  value  of  323,740/. ;  of  which  the  chief  items  were,  for 
tobacco  71,400/.,  sugars  36,800/.,  fish  25,800/.,  tea  24,200/., 
iron  23,490/.,  and  coal  21,000/.   Limerick  has  also  an  ex- 


tensive and  increasing  export  trade  through  the  Shannon 
and  Grand  Canal  by  way  of  Dublin. 

Return  of  goods  carried  from  limerick  and  shipped  at 
Dublin  Ibr  Liverpool : — 

Whmt,        Floor.        OnhneaL  Bnttar. 
In  1633      187  tons    520  tons    543  tons    4,998  firkins. 

1834  1,218        1,750         1,192  10,097 

1835  402        5,269  533  10,771 

1836  289       7,138        1,156  12,796 

The  gross  freight  from  Limerick  to  Dublin,  for  gnin  or 
(tour,  is  I5f.  per  ton,  and  the  total  distance  133  miles. 
There  is  also  a  very  brisk  passenger  traffic  on  the  same 
line,  as  well  as  from  Limerick  downwards.  The  number 
of  pssengers  conveyed  to  and  from  Lidierick  by  the  navi- 
gation above  the  city,  in  1836,  was  14,600.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  to  and  from  Limerick  by  the  navigation 
below  the  city,  in  the  same  year,  was  23,85 1 .  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  quantity  of  agricultural  and  other  produce 
carried  by  inland  conveyances  into  Limerick,  in  the  year 
1837.  amounted  to  232,000  tons,  of  which  60,000  tons  were 
for  exportation,  and  that  the  total  quantity  of  goods  carried 
by  inland  conveyances  from  the  city,  in  the  same  year,  was 
32,400  tons,  induding  19,000  tons  of  imported  goods.  On 
the  5th  of  January,  1836,  the  number  of  vessels  registered 
as  belonging  to  this  port  was  71,  of  an  abrogate  registered 
tonnage  of  5008  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  which 
enter^  inwards  from  all  parts,  iu  1835,  was  548.  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  66,184  tons;  the  number  of  vessels 
wliich  cleared  outwards,  in  the  same  year,  was  592,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  70,327  tons.  The  customs  for  the 
year  1835  amounted  to  142,636/.  lU.  Sd,  and  the  excise 
duties  for  the  same  year  to  71,616/.  6«.  6lt/. 

In  1831  there  were,  in  the  counQr  of  the  city  of  Limerick. 
9  brewers,  6  glovers,  18  paper-makers,  22  tanners,  1S8 
weavers.  3  woolcombera.  1  bleacher,  3  flax-dressers,  and  18 
shipwrights.  About  500  females  are  occupied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lace  and  tambour-work.  The  glove-trade,  which 
was  formerly  carried  on  extensively,  has  now  declined: 
most  of  the  goods  sold  as  Limerick  gloves  are  manufactured 
in  Cork.  There  are  one  large  distillery,  seven  breweries, 
and  some  small  iron-foundries  and  cooperages.  The  first 
steam-engine  erected  in  Limerick  was  put  up  in  1818. 
There  are  twelve  engines  now  at  work  in  the  city,  of  an 
aggregate  power  of  206  horse-power.  There  are  branches 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  provincial,  national,  and  agriculture 
and  commercial  banks,  established  in  Limerick. 

The  city  has  been  lighted  with  gas  since  the  year  1824. 
The  supply  of  water  is  from  elevated  tanks,  to  which  the 
water  is  raised  fhtm  the  river  by  steam-power.  The  chief 
fuel  is  turf,  of  which  60,000  tons  are  annually  consumed. 
The  annual  import  of  cool  and  culm  is  nearly  30,000  tons, 
but  of  this  about  one-half  is  for  country  consumption.  The 
streets  are  well  paved,  particularly  in  the  new  town. 


Population. 


Date. 

How  MoerUlofd. 

HOOIM. 

Familioa 
chiefly 
eraplinwd  iu 
■gncultute. 

FandHM 

Ghi«S]r 
employ od  in 
trade,  mauu- 
(kctun*.  uid 
hmidicfaft. 

Families  not 
lucludod 
intha 
pneading 
daMM. 

Haba. 

Pamalea, 

ToUI. 

1792 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  HI.  c  120 
Under  Act  1  Will.  IV.  c.  19 

4,900 
7,208 
7,820 

12i419 
11,953 

2^798 

4]057 

5i098 

28,117 
30,414 

30,928 
36,140 

40,000 
59,045 
66,554 

la  1834  there  were,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Michael,  St. 
Mary,  St.  John,  Su  Nicholas,  and  St.  Munchin,  which 
comprise  the  city,  37  day-schools,  educating  1496  males 
and  1130  females.  Of  these  one  is  a  diocesan  school  for 
males,  supported  by  contributions  from  the  clergy  of  the^ 
diocese;  four  are  parochial  schools,  supported  by  bequests 
and  small  payments;  seven  are  free-schools,  supported 
chiefly  by  private  contributions ;  and  two  are  in  connection 
with  the  Natioiul  Board  of  Education.  The  nun*  of  the 
Presentation  Convent  educate  320  females  in  their  wduol, 
and  a  monastic  society  called  the  Christian  Brothers  edu- 
cates 280  males.  The  nuns  have  a  grant  of  40/.  per  annum 
from  the  National  Board.  Besides  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christiau  Schools  there  are  fraternities  of  Dominican, 
AuguBtinian,  and  Franciscan  monks  in  the  city,  whose 
toQvmta  uid  chapsis  form  pr«Biiwn(  axohitMtuM  otytcl*. 


Since  1634  several  large  schools  have  been  opened.  There 
is  a  library  of  2000  volumes  attached  to  the  Limerick  In- 
stitution, which  was  founded  in  1809.  There  are  four 
newspapers  published  iu  the  city,  the  number  of  stamps 
issued  to  which,  in  1835,  was  242,533. 

The  charitable  institutions,  beside  the  fiee-schools,  are 
the  county  hospital;  the  house  of  industry,  founded  in 
1774;  the  fever  and  I<ock  hospital,  said  to  be  the  first  fever 
hospital  established  in  ths  United  Kingdom,  founded  by 
Lady  Hartstonge  in  1781 ;  the  lying-in  hospital,  opened  in 
1812;  Hall's  almshouses,  founded  by  Dr.  Jeremy  Hall  iu 
the  early  fwrt  of  the  last  century;  the  corporation  alms- 
house, for  reduced  widows;  the  St.  George's  widow*' 
asylum ;  Mrs.  Villiers's  almshouses,  also  for  widows,  erected 
in  1826 ;  and  several  other  minor  charities. 

Th*  gnuid-lury  pKewntnunits  foi  the  w^nty  of  tha  city. 
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fur  the  year  1835,  amounted  to  6311/.  16«.  Ad.,  of  which 
3M94/.  91. 1  Id.  was  for  buildingi,  salaries,  Btc,  525/.  1  Of.  4H 
for  pulico,  and  the  reniRinder  for  roacU,  bridges,  and  tbo 
repayment  of  go\'crnment  loans.  The  |iariftb  of  St  Michael, 
which  cumpriws  the  entire  new  town,  is  exempt  fVom  ^and 
iur^  atweBsment.  lis  proportion  of  generel  taxation  is 
levied  under  the  47th  and  51st  of  Geoi^  III.  The  weight 
of  taxation  falls  chietty  on  the  agricuttuial  districts. 

(Fitzgerald  and  Macgregor's  tiiatory  ({f  Limerick,  Dub- 
lin. 18-26  ;  Cox*s  Htttory  qf  InUmd;  BtrUamenlary 
Revortt  and  Papert.) 

LIMERICK,  a  bishop's  aee,  late  in  the  archiepiscopal 
province  of  Casliel,  and  now  in  that  of  Dublin,  comprises  a 
.arge  part  of  Limerick,  and  a  small  portion  of  Clare, 
extending  34  statute  miles  by  SI  mites.  The  chapter 
is  complete,  having  the  fire  greater  dignitaries  and  1 1 
prebendaries.  The  number  ofparishes  is  88,  In  1792  they 
constituted  47  beneflcos,  and  had  26  churches.  In  1834  the 
number  of  benefices  was  65  ;  churches  of  the  Establishment 
42 ;  other  places  of  Protestant  and  Dissenting  worship  7  ; 
Roman  Catholic  churches  78.  In  the  latter  year  the  popu- 
lation  of  the  entire  diocese  was  257,700,  of  whom  there 
were  11,122  members  of  the  Established  Church,  85  Pres- 
byterians, 191  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  246,302 
Roman  Catholics,  being  in  the  proportion  of  rather  more 
than  21  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  in  this  diocese  231  daily  schools,  educating 
11,475  young  persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of  5*23  per 
cent  or  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,  in 
which  respect  Limerick  ranks  26tb  among  the  thirty-two 
dioceses  of  Ireland.  Five  of  the  above  schools  in  lt)34  were 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

The  see  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Munchin, 
whom  Home  refer  to  the  sixth  and  some  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Little  is  known  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  before  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Gille  or  Gillebert, 
the  first  ecclesiastic  who  exercised  legantine  authority  in 
Irdaudi  vaa  biahop;  he  is  stated  to  have  bemi  mainly  in- 
strumental inaHimilatingthe  Irithchurehtoihatof  Rome. 
There  is  nothin^of  iniwest  in  tlie  subsequent  history  of  the 
diocese,  which,  in  1663.  waa  united  to  tnot  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe.  Some  of  the  statistics  of  the  latter  are  given 
under  the  head  of  Kerry.  It  comprehends  the  entire  county 
of  Kerry  and  a  part  of  Cork,  and  comprises  86  jiariahea, 
constituting  49  benefices;  it  has  35  churches  of  the  Esta- 
blislimetit,  eight  other  places  of  Protestsjit  worship,  and 
88  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

The  see  lands  of  the  united  diocese  comprise  6720  acres, 
the  annual  revenue  fVom  which,  on  an  average  of  the  three 
years  preceding  1832,  was  5368/.  13«.  id.  The  bishop's  (>a- 
laoa  is  situated  in  the  new  town  of  limehck,  overlooking  the 
Shannon.  Thi8seeisnotaffeotedbythe3and4Wil).IV.,c.37. 

(Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  (^Ireland;  Parliamentary 
Reports  and  Bsrnrt.) 

LIMESTONE.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  earthy  compounds,  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  the 
predominant  ingredient.  The  chemical,  molecular,  and 
structilral  characters  of  limestone  are  extremely  interest- 
ing to  minemlogy,  and  deserve  from  geolc^ists  a  greater 
share  of  attention  than  has  usually  boen  given  to  them.  In 
regard  to  the  chemical  composition  of  limestones,  we  may 
notice  that  some,  as  statuanr  marble,  aie  nearly  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  others,  as  the  dolomitic  rocks  of  the  Alps, 
contwn  a  certain  proportion  of  earbooate  of  magnesia;  and 
some  are  penetrated  by  bituminous  matter,  as  the  black 
marbles  of  Yorkshire.  Limestones  also  vary  in  quality, 
and  become  debased,  by  admixture  with  saud,  clay,  oxide 
of  iron,  pyrites,  &c. ;  so  that  there  is  in  fact  a  real  grada- 
tion ftom  limestone  to  srhiat,  to  sandstone,  to  shale,  to 
ironstone,  &c.  Limestones  have  a  crystalline  aggregation, 
as  statuary  marble,  and  generally  the  limestones  mix<xl  with 
primary  systems  of  strata;  or  they  are  composed  of  small 
crystalline  grains,  as  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Mansfield 
in  Nottingbanifthire ;  full  of  round  concretionary  parts,  as 
the  oolites  of  Portland,  Bath,  and  Oxford ;  earthy,  as 
chalk,  and  some  maniesian  limestones ;  or  compact,  as  the 
lithof^phic  stone  or  Solenhofcn.  The  limestone  rocks  of 
Building  Hill,  Sunderland,  resemble  a  coral  reef.  The 
beds  of  calcareous  rocks  are  of  evei^  thickness,  from  a 
mere  lamina  to  some  yards  thick ;  they  are  traversed  by 
divisional  planes,  more  or  less  regular,  and  very  ihitiic 
beds  assume  a  prismatic  structure,  as  in  Yorkshire.  The 
crionn  of  liumUme  wjr  iadeOnitely.  Wfaau  argiUiieeous 


matter  is  mixed  with  the  calcareous  basis  of  the  rock,  the 
colour  generally  approaches  to  blue ;  magnesian  and  oolitic 
limestones  are  often  yellow ;  primary  limestone  and  eballc 
are  generally  white;  the  Tiree  marble  is  red;  someof  tha 
Derbyshire  and  Kilkenny  marble  is  black;  and  there  am 
many  veined  and  rarty-coloured  marbles,  as  those  of  Bab- 
bacombe,  Sienna,  &c. 

Limestones  contain  every  large  proportion  of  the  oi^nic 
bodies  which  diversify  the  stratified  rocks,  few  except  the 
early  primary  limestones  being  wholly  deficient  of  shells, 
corals,  fishes,  &c.  Occasionally  shells  and  zoophytes  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  of  particular  marbles,  as  the  shell 
marble  of  Carinthia,  Purbeck,  Sec,  the  crinoidnl  marble  of 
Derttvshire,  and  the  corallifcrous  limestone  of  Weardale. 

LIMIT;  UMITS,  THEORY  OF.  The  word  limit  im- 
plies a  fixed  magnitude  to  which  another  and  a  variable 
magnitude  may  be  mode  as  nearly  equal  as  wo  please,  it 
being  impossible  however  that  the  variable  magnitude  can 
absolutely  attain,  or  be  equal  to,  the  fixed  magnitude.  In 
this  strict  sense  of  the  word  there  arc  two  conditions  which 
must  be  fulfilled  befoae  A  can  be  called  tho  limit  of  P :  first, 
P  must  never  become  equal  to  A ;  secondly,  P  must  bo  ca- 
pable of  being  made  as  nearly  equal  to  A  as  we  please. 

The  method  of  limits  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  one 
way  of  evading  the  use  of  the  word  infinite  in  an  absolute 
sense  [Infinitk]:  which  maybe  shown  as  fbllows.  If  we 
take  two  oommon  algebraical  expressions,  such  as  x  and 
xx»  or  there  can  be  no  objection  to  saying  that  when 
x=7,  x*  =  49,  because  7  is  a  definite  number,  and  tbe 
operation  7  x  7  is  perfectly  intelligible.  And  we  may,  if 
we  please,  say  that  when  x  approaches  7,  x*  approaches  49, 
so  tnat  if  x  may  be  made  as  near  as  we  please  to  7,  ran 
be  made  as  near  as  you  please  to  49.  Or,  7  being  the  limit 
of  X,  49  is  the  limit  ofx*.  The  preceding  is  superfluous, 
because  it  is  more  simple  to  say  at  once  that  x*  is  49  when 
X  it  7.  But  suppose  that  x,  instead  of  being  taken  at  plea- 
sure, must  be  determined  by  means  of  y ;  and  let  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  relation  between  x  and  y  lead  to 

y 

then,  BO  long  as  y  has  any  finite  value,  x  must  be  more  (ban 
7 ;  nor  can  tbe  assertion  x  «  7  be  made  without  the  impli- 
cation that  y  is  infinite.  In  this  case  then  we  can  only  say 
that  X  can  be  made  as  near  as  you  please  to  7,  if  we  may 
take  y  as  great  as  we  please ;  in  which  case  x*  can  be  made 
as  near  OS  you  please  to  49.  In  tho  laugu^e  of  the  article 
infinite,  we  say  (for  abbreviation,  as  explained  in  iNnNiTX) 
that  X  is  7,  and  x*  is  49,  when  y  is  infinite:  in  the  language 
of  the  present  article,  we  say  that  x  Hat  the  limit  7,  and  ^ 
the  limit  49,  when  y  inereaae*  without  limit.  We  shall  now 
translate  the  various  illustrations  given  in  the  article  just 
cited,  from  the  language  of  infinites  into  that  of  limita. 
(pp.  471-2.) 

When  z  is  infinite,  A  is  equal  to  B.  If  A  be  a  fixed  mag- 
nitude, read — If  z  increase  without  limit,  A  is  the  limit 
of  B  :  if  B  be  a  fixed  magnitude,  read— If  z  increase  with- 
out limit,  B  is  the  limit  of  A :  if  both  A  and  B  be  variables, 
read — When  z  increases  without  limit,  A  and  B  approach 
to  the  same  limit. 

A  finite  quantity  x,  divided  by  an  infinite  quantity,  is 
nothing.  For  this  read— When  the  denominator  of  a  frac- 
tion inoreasea  without  limit,  the  numerator  remaining  tho 
same,  the  fhictlon  diminishes  without  limit. 

S^'ory  circle  is  a  regular  ptdygon  of  an  infinite  number  of 
sides.  For  this  read— If  the  number  of  sides  of  a  regular 
polygon  inscribed  in  a  circle  be  increased  without  limit,  the 
polygon  approaoheswithoutlimitto  the  circle:  w,  tlie  circle 
IS  the  limited  all  the  regular  pol^uis  which  can  be  inscribed 
in  it. 

'When  X  is  infinite,  A  and  B  are  both  infinite,  but  A  is 
^finitely  greater  than  6.  For  this  read — When  x  increases 
without  limit,  A  and  B  both  increase  withoutlimit,  but  the 
ratio  of  A  to  B  also  increases  wiUiout  limit,  or  the  ratio  of 
B  to  A  diminishes  without  limit 

When  X  =  0,  X  is  infinite.  For  this  read— When  x  ap- 
proaches without  limit  to  a,  2r  increases  without  limit. 

Two  infinitely  great  quantities  may  have  a  finite  ratio. 
For  this  read — When  two  quantities  increase  without  limit, 
their  ratio  does  not  necessarily  increase  without  limit,  but 
may  have  a  finite  limit 

Two  infinitely  small  quantities  may  have  a  finite  ratio : 
or— when  two  qoontitiM  diminish  viihtut  limit)  thtir  ratio 
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does  not  necessarily  diminish  without  limit,  but  nuy  have  a 

finite  limit. 

When  A  is  infinitely  small,  B  is  infinitely  gr^at.  For 
this  read — When  A  diminishes  without  limit,  B  increases 
without  limit. 

Aq  infinitely  small  arc  of  a  curve  is  equal  to  its  chord. 
For  this  read— When  the  arc  of  a  curve  diminishes  without 
limit;  the  ratio'  of  the  arc  to  the  chord,  or  the  fraction 

arc 

approaches  the  limit  unity. 

Of  two  infinitely  small  quantities,  one  may  be  infinitely 
smaller  than  the  other.  For  this  read— When  twoquantities 
diminish  without  limit,  it  is  also  posaibte  that  their  ratio 
may  diminish  without  limit. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  purely  verbal  con- 
siderations. These  are  not  unimportant,  since  it  is  of  great 
consequence  that  the  fundamental  notions  of  mathematics 
should  be  expressed  in  those  terms  which  have  always  re- 
presented the  rude  and  uurigorous  form  in  which  Uiey  are 
expressed  in  common  life:  and  also,  when  the  form  just 
alluded  to  has  given  birth  to  several  dififarent  modes  of  ex- 
pression, it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  connexion  of  these 
with  each  other,  and  to  assimilate  their  defined  meanings. 
But,  so  far  as  demonstration  is  concerned,  we  have  made  no 
step  by  using  one  form  of  words  instead  of  another,  or  even 
by  substituting  the  notion  of  a  limit  unattainable  for  that  of 
the  same  magnitude  attained  by  the  supposition  of  absolute 
infinity.  The  theorem  by  wbieh  rigorous  results  are  ob- 
tained is  the  following: — If  two  variable  magnitudes,  A  and 
B,  be  always  equal,  and  if  they  have  limits,  namely,  P  the 
limit  of  A*  and  Q  of  B ;  tben  P  and  Q  must  be  equal.  This 
propoaition  may  seem  almost  self-evident ;  it  is  not  however 
a  perfect  axiom,  and  the  method  of  exhaustions  [Geohbtby] 
was  employed  by  Archimedes  to  prove  it,  or  rather,  to  prove 
the  proposition  that  if  two  variable  magnitudes  be  always  in 
a  given  ratio,  their  limits  are  in  that  ratio.  The  latter  form 
of  the  proposition  is  requisite  in  Cleometry  [1*roportion]; 
the  former  is  sufficient  in  Algebra ;  and  the  proof  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Supposing  A  and  B  for  instance  to  be  varying  lines, 
always  equal,  let  their  limits,  if  possible,  be  the  unequal 
lines  KLandMN. 

K  L 

M  N 

Since  A  and  B  an  equal,  and  since  the  first  can  be  made 
as  near  aa  we  please  to  KL>  and  the  second  to  MN.  it  fol- 
lows that  the  fatter  pair  are  as  nearly  equal  as  we  please. 
But  this  is  not  true,  sinoo  tbe  limits  are  fixed  and  invari- 
able magnitudes,  differing  <if  they  differ  at  all)  by  a  fixed 
and  invariable  quantity.  Consequently  tbe  limits  cannot 
be  other  than  equal.  The  proof  of  the  proposition  of  Ar- 
chimedes is  given  in  Gbohethy,  p.  1^4. 

This  proposition,  being  once  understood,  is  more  fhiitful 
in  appliations  than  almost  any  other.  We  shall  give  one 
instance  firom  geometry  and  one  from  algebra. 

Circles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  on  their  diame- 
ters. For  this  proposition  is  evidently  true  of  the  regular 
polygons  ioscribed  in  the  two  circles  with  the  same  number 
of  sides;  and  the  p<Aygon8  may  be  made  as  nearly  equal  as 
we  please  to  the  circlea.  The  limits  of  the  polygons  tben  (or 
the  circles  tliemselvea)  are  in  that  ratio  which  the  polygons 
always  preserve. 

As  an  instance  from  algebra,  apply  the  Binohial  Theo- 
Riu  to  the  development  of 

(1  +  nar)"t=A, 

which  gives,  hy  an  easy  transformation, 

1-n  .     l-n  l-2n 
1  +a:  +  —2="  +  — 2  ^+  (A). 

a  aeries  which  (by  the  method  in  Convbrgbnt)  is  always 
eonvereent  when  nx  is  lest  than  unity.  Apply  the  same 
method  to  the  development  of 

ri  +  nxf  =  B; 
which  gives  in  the  same  manner 

  (B). 

Now  B  is  eiridently  A' ;  and  if  when  n  diminishes  with* 
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out  limit,  B  and  A  approach  the  limits  P  and  Q,  then  B 
and  A'  (equal  quantities)  will  approach  the  limits  Q  and 
P'',  which  are  therefore  ecjual.  But  the  limit  of  A,  when  fi 
diminishes  without  limit,  is 

>  +  ^+T  +  ^:3  +  

That  of  B,  on  the  same  supposition,  is 

■+^  +  -f +  TT+  

Hence  the  second  of  these  series  is  the  yth  power  of  the 
first;  a  theorem  which  the  algebraical  student  will  recog- 
nise as  one  of  the  most  important  in  that  science. 

The  method  tff  limits  generally  means  the  DiflSsrential 
Calculus  exhibited  upon  the  principles  explained  in  the 
article  Diffsrential  Coefficient.  It  is  admitted,  by  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  a  jndg- 
meut,  that  the  method  by  which  this  theory  should  be  esta- 
blished is  either  tbe  method  of  limits,  or  that  of  Lagrange 
[Functions,  Theory  of],  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The 
number  of  those  who  contend  for  the  second  has  very  much 
diminished  of  late  years ;  and  the  controversy  (if  such  a 
thing  can  be  said  to  exist)  lies  betvreen  the  first  and  third. 
Tbe  reader  will  find  in  the  eighth  number  of  the  Treatise 
on  the  subject,  published  by  the  Society  fw  the  Difi^ion  of 
Useftil  Knowledge,  some  additional  leawns  fiw  oonsidering 
the  use  of  assumed  expansions  as  Allaoioui.  See  also 
Series. 

It  has  been  customary  in  elementanr  mathematical  works 
to  endeavour  to  postpone  the  theory  of  limits  as  1^  as  poa- 
siUe.  Such  an  attempt  can  nevn  be  very  successful ;  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  notion  of  a  limit  may  easily  be, 
and  often  is,  deferred  sine  die,  but  the  necessity  for  such 
an  understanding  enters  with  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid. 
We  shall  even  undertake  to  show  [Proportion]  that  the 
fifth  book  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  it. 

One  of  the  best  studies  in  the  theory  of  limits  is  the  first 
section  of  Newton's  Principia.  In  the  article  Pkikb  and 
Ultiuate  Ratios  we  shall  present  one  or  two  of  the  lead- 
ing propositions. 

XIMITATIONS.  STATUTE  OF.  [Statutb  of  Uui- 

TATIONS.] 

LIMHA  (Xcf^fto,  a  remainder),  in  antient  Greek  nusie, 
is  that  which  remains  of  the  greater  tone  when  tbe  apotome 
is  taken  from  it.  [Apotoke.]  The  greater  tone,  aa,  for 
instance,  c  d,  is  divisable  into  nine  commas ;  of  these,  five 

9    4  9 

constitute  the  apotome,  four  tbe  limma:  or,  o-J-n=r. 

9         J  7 

243 

Tlie  ratio  of  the  timma  is  for  all  practical  purposes 

it  may  be  considered  as  the  minor  semitone  of  tbe  modern 

LIMNA'CEA.  [LiMNEANs.] 

LIMNE'ANS,  Lymn^ens,  or  more  properly  Limn6ens,  in 
French  (Xr/ti^r),  limnc,  a  marsh,  pool,  or  lake),  Lamarck's 
name  for  a  family  of  fresh  water  testaceous  mollusks,  con- 
sisting of  the  genera  P/anorbis,  Limnesa,  and  Physa,  .The 
family  name  now  in  general  use  is  Limnaida. 

Tvro  of  these  forma  {Planorbis  and  Limntca)  were  in- 
cluded by  Linnraus  under  his  great  genus  HeHx ;  the  third 
was  arranged  by  him  amon^  the  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
testaceous  animals,  which  he  placed  under  bis  genus  Bulla. 
Muller  Bcpamted  the  first  of  those  under  the  name  of  Pla- 
norbis, and  the  second  under  tlie  name  of  Bttcdnum,  a  name 
already  pre-occupicd  by  LinnEBus  for  a  genus  of  marine  tes- 
taceous gastropods  entirely  difierent,  and  Idmarck  changed 
the  name  to  Lt/mnt^a,  or,  as  it  should  be  more  correctly 
written,  Limnaa.  Adanson  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  established  the  genua  afterwards  named  Physa  by 
'  Draparnaud,  and  the  former  gave  it  tbe  appellation  of  Bulin. 
Bruguidres  followed  Miiller  as  far  as  regards  Planorbis, 
but  he  placed  the  other  two  fbrms  under  bis  genus  Bulimus, 
a  name  which  we  have  reason  to  think  owed  its  origin  to 
the  conftised  engraving  of  the  word  Bulinus,  '  Le  Bulin 
Bulinus,'  on  Adanson's  plate  {Histoire  Naturelle  du  Sciti' 
gal,  pi.  1),  the  Latin  word  at  first  nght  being  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  Bulimus.  (Zool.  Joum^  vol.  iy^  p,  222,  and 
the  article  Bulinus,  vol.  vi.) 

Lamarck  collected  these  three  genera  in  the  following 
order,  Ptanorbia,  PhusOt  and  Limnea,  under  one  fkmily. 
his  Lynmiera,  with  tbe  following  definition  :— 

Vol.  ™.— 3  S 
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Amphibian  Trachelipoda,  generally  deprirad  of  an  opet- 
culura,  and  having  flattened  tentacles.  They  liTS  in  ttmli 
valet,  and  come  to  respire  the  air  at  the  surface. 
'  Their  shell  is  apirivalve,  most  ft-equently  smooth  on  Ihe 
external  surface,  and  always  having  the  right  edge  of  its 
aperturft  ihiurp,  and  not  reneeted.* 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  he  that  these  three  genera 
are  veU  aasoeiated  in  fiwming  the  fiinuly  Ltmntrida. 

Cuvier,  though  he  givei  them  no  common  family  name, 
places  the  three  genera  together,  observing  that  the  iVa- 
no^t  are  the  faithftil  companions  of  the  Linmatf  in  all 
ear  stagnant  vatars. 

M-  de  Blainville  makes  his  first  fkmily  of  IhUmobratKhmta 
(Limnacea)  consist  of  these  three  genera ;  and  M.  Rang, 
retaining  Lamarck's  name,  places  the  '  Limn^ent,'  con- 
sisting of  the  same  genera,  as  the  fourth  hmiij  of  the  Pai- 
moH^»  IjtnperctUit  of  Firunae  iFulmohnmchn  of  De 
Blainville). 

Mr.  O.  B.  Sowerby  however  is  of  opinion  that  the  niwm 
Pkifta  and  Lmntea  onght  not  ttf  be  lemrated.  He  ob- 
serves ('  Genera.  Limnea,*  No.  6),  that  be  fiiidi  himself 
i^liged  either  to  unite  two  genera  whii^  hare  appeared 
distinct  to  I^marek  and  Draparnaud,  and  which  have  beert 
adopted  by  bodk  suooeediog  writers,  or,  contiarr  to  hife 
wishes,  and,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  interests  of  eonchologfcal 
aeiene^  we  must  not  only  separate  the  Phyta  from  the 
Limruta,  but  we  must  also  adopt  Dr.  Fleming's  ApUWt 
and  Dr.  Leach's  Myxeu,  each  of  which  would,  ai  tar  as  we 
yet  know,  only  contain  one  species.  These,  he  adds,  are 
all  fresh'Water  shells;  and  the  only  describable  diSiereilce 
in  the  shells,  except  mere  speeifio  difitamnoes,  consists  in 
the  JpUxa  and  Pfoftahmm  neterostrophe  theUs,  while  the 
ZiffifMM  and  ifyoDOt  are  dextral.  Oreatn  difflareno^  he 
acknowledges  are  found  in  the  animah^  chiefly  in  their 
ieiUaeula  and  in  their  mantles ;  the  Bfykat  of  Leaeh  and 
the  Pkyga  of  Draparnaud  having  the  power  of  extending 
the  edges  of  their  mantle  over  a  lai|;e  portion  of  the  exter- 
nal part  of  their  shell,  iriiich  the  Ltmiuea  of  Lamarck  and 
the  Aplera  of  Fleming  Imto  not,  while  the  tentacula  of  all 
but  Pkysa  are  compressed  and  tHangnlar,  and  even  in 
Phvm  they  are  compressed  according  to  Lamarck,  though 
filiform :  in  all  of  them  the  eyes  are  found  at  the  internal 
base  of  the  tentacula,  supported  on  very  short  tubercular 
pedicles.  He  concludes  by  uniting  the  whole  of  these  ee- 
nera  under  the  generic  appellation  of  lAmium,  tnd  divides 
them  into  four  sections,  tnus : — 

I.  Shell  very  thin,  sohglobos^  ptdished;  Internal  lip 
dilated ;  aperture  ovate,  dextraL  Animal  with  the  mantle 
reflected:  the  tentacles  short  and  trigonal,  il^icat,  Leach*s 
MS.;  /r«'tir^/uA'Ro«ii,Mont.;  Ziiruwa ^foAnowt,  Drap. 

S.  Shell  thm,  obovate,  polished;  internal  lip  dilated^  the 
aperture  ovate  or  ovato-lanceolate,  sinistral.  Animal  with  the 
mantlo  reflected;  the  tentacles  subulate.  Physa,  lam.; 
Bulla,  Linn. 

3.  SAe^^  thin.' oblong,  polished ;  the  internal  Up  equalling 
the  external,  the  aperture  lanceolate  and  sinistral.  Animal 
with  the  mantle  not  reflected  ;  the  tentacles  trigonal. 
Aplexa,  Fleming  ;  Physa,  Drap. ;  Bulla  kypnorum.  Linn. 

4.  Shell ihm,  generally  oblong  rather  solid;  the  aper- 
ture oval  and  dextral,  the  inner  up  equalling  the  external 
one.  Animal  with  the  mantle  not  reflected,  the  tentacles 
•ompressed  and  trigonal.   Lymnaa,  lara. ;  Helix,  Linn. 

M.  Deshayes  x^ects  this  opinion,  and  retains  Phyta  as 
a  genus,  for  reasons  which  the  reader  will  find  under  diat 
head  in  this  article. 

Returning  to  Lamarck,  wc  find  him  remarking  upon  the 
cause  which  led  to  the  peculiar  organization  of  his  Zym- 
ncens,  in  accordance  with  one  of  his  favourite  fanciful 
theories.  It  would  seem,  says  he,  that  those  fluviatile 
Trachelipodft,  which  inhabited  walers  of  little  depth,  such 
as  those  of  small  rivers,  ponds,  and  marshes,  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  accident  of  being  dried  up,  were  often  reduced 
to  live  in  mud  more  or  less  desiccated.  They  then  found 
themselves  forced  to  habituate  themselves  to  the  air,  to 
breathe  it,t  This  habit  having  modified  their  branchitv, 
like  those  of  the  CoUmacSa.  is  become  to  them  a  matter  of 
necessity;  so  that  though  living  in  the  water,  they  are  now 
obliged  to  come  from  time  to  time  to  its  surfkce  in  order  to 
breathe  the  free  air.  This  circumstance  in  their  manner  of 
life  seems  to  have  had  its  influence  in  renderii^  an  oper- 

*  Tt.  Rang  Myi  that  lie  Km  ■ometlinN  Men  «  maB  intenaU  '  boQtnlet'  on 
the  rl«ht  edge  ofeeitain  •pecdei  titFUgm  ai  Xlwwa. 
^    t  Beg  wte.  Uiuz,  p.  Afc 


culum  uselest  to  tliem ;  atid  they  are  in  general  deprived  of 
one.  Those  fluviatile  Trachelipods,  on  the  contrary,  which 
*e  know  to  be  unable  to  respire  anything  hut  water,  have 
all  ah  operculum. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  princi- 
ple involved  ita  these  suppositions,  to  reduce  ^em  to  thwr 
true  value. 

Leaving  his  theoretical  views  for  his  practical  observa- 
tions, we  find  Lamarck  thus  neatly  pointinrout  a  lading 
character  for  distinguishing  the  nmilV.  vThe  Limneans 
have  only  two  tentacles ;  they  are  flattened  ud  never 
oculated  at  their  summit.' 

M.  de  Blainville  thus  defines  his  family  Limnacea. 

Body  very  variable  in  form;  two  tentaclea  eminently 
contractile,  carrying  sessile  eyes  at  the  internal  side  of  their 
base. 

Shell  delicate,  with  the  external  border  oonstantly  tren- 
chant. 

He  further  ohserVes  ^al  the  animals  this  fkmily  are 
always  found  In  fresh  waters,  stagnant  or  running;  often 
at  their  surface,  and  sometimes  in  Uteir  depths.  The  shell, 
he  remarks,  presents  very  variable  forms.   He  artanffea  the 

|enera  in  the  following  order:  Lirnntea,  Ph/aa,  Ptanor- 

i/l.  Rang  gives  a  more  extensive  dcBnition  of  the  Lim- 
neans of  Lamarck  (timtiaceaoi  De  Blainv.;  lAwmoeock- 
lidee,  without  a  collar,  of  Latreille),  thus:^ 

Animal  elongated,  having  the  body  distinct  from  the 
foot,  and  twisted  spirally  backwards  ;  never  any  hucklwr  (or 
cuirass),  but  a  collar  formed  all  round  the  neck  by  the  ed^ 
of  the  mantle  ;  head  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  reil  which  is 
very  large ;  tentacles  two  in  number,  the  eyes  diffierently 
situated  at  their  base ;  pulmonary  cavity  showing  its  ori&ce 
upon  the  collar;  organa  (ff  generation  separated;  omit 
near  the  orifice  of  the  lung. 

Shell  always  comi>lete;  very  much  rolled  up  (trit  earou- 
16e),  delicate^  and  with  the  external  border  or  lq>  tren- 
chant. 

All  fluviatile. 

M.  Rang  arranges  the  genera  in  the  following  order . 
Planorbis,  Ltmnaa,  Physa.  This  is  the  order  given  by 
Cuvier,  and,  as  far  as  these  three  genera  are  concerned,  by 
Draparnaud,  who  however  makes  Ancyba  intervene  be- 
tween Planorbis  and  *  Limneus.' 

Planorbis. 

Animal  elongated,  compressed,  slender,  and  rerystrongly 
rolled  up;  head  f\imishM  with  two  tentaclbs,  which  are 
contractile,  setacebus,  very  long,  and  oculated  at  their  in- 
ternal base ;  mouth  ftirnished  saperioriy  with  a  crescent- 
shaped  tooth,  and  below  with  a  lingual  mass  armed  with 
small  hooks,  and  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  reil  which  is  short 
and  notched ;  foot  oval  and  rathersbort ;  respiratory  orifice 
on  the  left,  upon  the  collar,  and  approximated  by  that  of 
the  anus ;  oi^ns  of  generation  separate,  on  the  same  side ; 
the  male  organ  near  the  tentacle,  and  ikst  ovary  at  the  base 
of  the  collar. 

SheU  rather  delieate,  sinislral,  very  mui^  tolled  or  cofled 
up  on  the  same  plane ;  concave  on  each  side,  the  spire  re- 
entrant (rentrant) ;  aperture  rounded  with  a  sharp  oorder, 
and  interrupted  by  the  convexity  of  the  whorl  which  pre- 
cedes it  (Rang.) 


PlwwUa.   Shell  mad  a&unal ;  aad  (fgt. 
«.  FUnorbis  cuioatut  h,  turn  oXtfg^  of  RaMiU*  eoiBM  m  a  le*t 

Geographical  Distribution.— WHidy  difl^sed.  Very  few 
iresh-waters.  either  nmnii^  or  sti^nant,  are  without  some  of 
the  species. 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  the  genus  Planorbis  oS'en  a 
cnrious  anomaly,  namely,  that  the  animal  as  well  as  the 
shell  is  sinistral,  and  consequently  the  orifices,  instead  of 
being  situated  on  the  ri^t  aidet  as  m  otfaar  gwtropodf,  tra 
placed  on  the  left  ^  t 
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Mr.  Soverby  (Oenera*  No.  4)  remftrkB  that  the  p^incipfil 
peculitirity  in  this  genua  appears  tp  biQi  to  consist  in  the 
fact  that  the  shells  ofthe  genua  arc  what  are  called  reversed, 
a  fart  doubted  by  some,  who  have  described  the  species  as 
umbilicated  above.*  careful  examination  of  many  of  the 
species  in  a  living  state  satisfied  Mr.  Sowerby  that  the 
animals  carry  their  shells  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  generality  oT  turbinate^  moUusfcs.  and  that  the  heart  Is 
placed  in  the  fianorbes  on  the  right  side,  and  the  respira- 
tory orifice  the  left,  exactly  the  reverse  of  their  position 
in  most  others.  But,  he  fiirtlier  observest  the  knowledge 
of  the  animal  is  not  indispensably  nece&sary  to  prove  this,  as 
the  ehell  itself  carries  the  demonstration,  it  being  only 
needful  to  observe  on  which  side  of  the  shell  the  very  apex 
of  the  spire  is  to  be  seen ;  if  we  t^ke  that  side  for  the  upper, 
in  confornjitj'  to  the  strict  rules  of  analogy,  it  will,  he  re- 
marks, be  evident  that  the  aperture  is  on  the  left-hand  side. 
Mr.  Sowerby  had  for  a,  long  tiiqe  entertained  great  doubt 
about  the  identity  of  some  of  the  fossil  species,  which  he  is 
now  satisfied  are  reversfid  shells, in  tl^esame  manner  as  the 
other  Ptatwrbes,  although  the  lower  part  of  the  disk  is 
almost  Pat  and  carinai^  4t  its  edge,  and  therefore  bears 
a  consitierable  resemblance  to  the  fiattenei}  spire  of  some 
land  shells,  particularly  the  HelicQ  albella. 

Mr.  Soweroy  thus  defines  the  genua :—  Shell  discoid  vitlia 
depressed  spire,  whose  apex  is  always  distinct :  its  whorls 
turn  from  right  to  left,  so  that  when  the  spire  is  held  up- 
wards and  the  aperture  seen,  it  is  on  the  left-hand  side.  The 
shells  are  ventricose,  frequently  carinated,  either  above  or 
below ;  the  aperture  is  entire,  its  breadth  equal  to  its  length, 
sometimes  greater  but  (Mr.  S.  believes)  never  less;  some- 
times ihe  peritreme,  or  lip,  is  thickened  and  expanded,  and 
its  lower  part  is  always  extended  forwards:  the  umbilicus 
is  very  much  expanded,  and  there  is  no  operculum. 

Mr.  Sowerby  further  remarks  that  some  species,  pwrticu- 
larly  when  young,  are  covered  with  a  hairy  epidermis. 

M.  Deshayes  (ed.  Lam.,  torn,  viii.,  1838)  does  not  make 
uiy  allusion  to  Mr.  Sowerby's  observations ;  but  he  comes 
to  a  verf  diflbrent  conclusion.  The  Ptmorbet,  says  he,  as  all 
naturalists  know,  are  discmd  shelly  generally  delicate  and 
ftvgile,  fbun^  in  abundance  in  stognant  waters.  Some  of 
the  species  are  so  much  flattened  that  they  seem  perfectly 
synimetrioal,  so  that  it  is  difficult,  in  these  last  at  least,  to 
distinguish  the  upper  surface  fVom  the  lower.  This  diffi- 
culty brings  with  it  another,  namefe,  that  of  determining 
whether  thespeeics  are  dextral  or  simstral.  These  interest- 
ing questions  bad  not  been  deeply  discussed  when  M.  Des- 
moulins  published  ( 1 83 1 ),  in  theTransqctions  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  Bordeaux,  a  well  executed  and  very  extensive 
memoir,  in  which  he  examines  these  different  questions.  'In 
my  preceding  works,'  continues  M.  Deshayes,  •  I  have  not 
perhaps  attached  sufficient  importance  to  those  researches 
for  which  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  living  animals, 
but  nevertheless  in  1824  I  disposed  eonohologieally  of  a 
part  of  the  difficulty  bv  saying,  In  my  work  on  the  fossils  of  ■ 
the  Paris  basin,  that  the  upper  side  of  the  Planorbes  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  lower  by  means  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  aperture,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  most  prominent 
<avanci).'  This  mode  of  distinguishing  the  upper  surface 
from  the  lower,  and  of  placing  the  shell  in  its  normal  posi- 
tion, once  granted,  it  becomes  easy  to  recognise  which  specie" 
ai-e  dextral  and  which  sinistral.  By  these  means  we  per- 
ceive, as  M.  DesmouUns  has  very  well  demonstrated,  that 
nearly  all  the  known  species  of  Planorbes,  both  living  and 
fossil,  are  dextral ;  even  those  which  the  most  esteemed 
aulhorshad  judged  to  be  sinistral,  from  the  depth  of  the 
umbilicus.  But  if  by  the  observation  of  the  aperture  we  come 
to  tbo  conclusion  that  the  shell  of  the  Planorbes  is  dextral, 
a  difficulty  presents  itself,  namely,  that  the  animals  which 
inhabit  these  dextral  shells  are  sinistral,  if  we  judge  by  the 
position  of  the  three  orifices  which  the  pulmoniferous  mol- 
usks  exhibit  extariorly.  Thus  Cuvier  nas  well  remarked 
this  trinspositioa  of  the  orifices  in  Pbmorbit  corneut,  and 
has  not  hesitated  to  declare  this  speeiaB  sinistral,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Linnaeus,  of  MiiUer,  and  of  Sraparnaud,  who 
state  that  the  species  is  umbilic&ted  above.  Cuvier  oorrobo- 
rales  his  opinion  by  an  important  fiuit,  namely,  that  the  heart 
is  on  the  right  side  in  Planorbit,  whilst  it  is  on  the  left  in 
dextral  shells  of  other  genera:  but  Cuvier  did  not  pay 
attention  to  the  organs  of  digestion :  finding  the  heart  on 
Ihe  vight  nnd  the  orifioes  on  the  lal^  he  oame  to  the  eon* 

*  Dnpanmiid, uBong  othnraiappemlohmbaeDofthto  mtalon.  Snldi 
%iiM  of  rUooibficRnMiM,  ■».«  pC.  I. 


elusion  that  Planorbu  comeus  is  sinistral ;  he  ought  ne^ 
vertheless  to  have  seen,  before  he  delivered  this  definitive 
judgment,  in  what  real  position  the  organs  are.  Itis  to  this 
point  that  M.  Desmoulins  has  especially  applied  himself, 
and  he  saw  that  all  the  organs  of  digestion  and  generation 
remain  in  the  position  which  they  bold  in  the  dextral  mol- 
lusks,  and  that  the  orifices  only  have  an  anormal  position. 
Thus  the  observations  of  M.  Desmoulins  explain  how,  in 
the  genus  iVanoritV,  appearances  plaeea  sinistral  animal 
in  a  dextral  shell  (a  phenomenon  which  we  cannot  con- 
ceive), and  how,  in  reality,  the  animal  is  dextral  as  well  as 
its  shell,  and  that  there  is  no  other  derangement  in  the  re- 
lationship 9f  these  organs  excepting  in  regard  to  the  heart, 
and  the  termination  of  the  digestive  organs  and  those  of 
generation-' 

The  species  are  numerous.  Lamarck  recorded  twelve 
recent  species,  including  Planorbis  Comu  Arieiis,  which  is 
not  a  Planorbia,  hut  a  discoid  Ampxdlaria  *,  as  its  animal 
and  operculum  testify.  M.  Deshayes  adds  ten  more  in  the 
last  eaition  of  Lamarck;  Conrad,  Trotchel,  and  Brodo'ip. 
have  each  described  one  In  addition ;  and  new  species  are 
brought  home  by  almost  evor  jexpedition.  M.  Rang  states 
that  be  bu  known  individuau  of  HanorbU  leycostoma  col- 
lected at  Seize  near  Bordeaux,  by  M.  Durieo,  where  the 
animals  bad  closed  the  shell  by  a  kind  of  epijAr<igma  anfr- 
logous  to  that  of  the  Helices. 

Bxample,  PUmarbit  corneut ;  Helix  comea,  Unn. 

Descnption.— Shell  o^aquG,  piano-depressed  above,widely 
umbilicated  beneath ;  of  a  horny  or  bvowa  cbesnut  colour ; 
the  wborU  trapsversely  stridted. 

Zoco/i/jf.— rThis,  the  largest  living  species  of  Europe,  if 
not  the  largest  generally,  is  found  in  sluggish  rivers  and 
stagnant  waters,  such  as  old  water-courses  and  drains  in 
low  swampy  sitviations.  Thus  it  is  plentiful  about  Oxford. 
Montagu  says  that  it  is  certainly  moi-e  local  than  it 
is  dedoribed  to  ba  Iqr  Da  Costa,  who  states  that  it  is 
common  in  allponils,  rivers,  apd  lakes  throughout  England. 
This,  adds  Montagu,  is  {d,v  &om  being  the  case,  although  it 
is  su^ciently  plentiful  in  some  parts,  and  he  states  that  he 
never  found  it  further  westward  than  in  Dorsetshire,  where, 
about  Wareham,  it  if  abundant.  Lamarck  recorda  it  as 
an  inhabitant  of  France  in  the  rivars,  and  very  common, 
about  Paris,  in  that  of  Gobelins. 

Montagu  as  well  as  others  have  obser\'ed  that  this  species 
yields  a  beautiful  purple  dye  (whence  perhaps  De  Ferussac's 
name  Ptmorbit  purpura},  all  attempts  to  ux  which,  either 
by  acids  or  astringents,  have  hitherto  proved  ineflectual.  The 
inside  of  the  motith  of  the  shell  \n  fine  speisimwu  is  occa- 
sionally of  a  eolour  approaching  to  violet. 


Shell  of  Planorbia  conew. 


Physo. 

Animal  of  an  oval  form,  more  or  less  spiral ;  head  fur- 
nished with  two  long  tentacles,  which  are  setaceous  and 
oculated  at  their  internal  base ;  mantle  with  two  lobes  di- 
gitated on  the  edges,  which  can  be  turned  bark  so  as  to 
cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  shell;  the  foot  is  long, 
rounded  anteriorly,  pointed  posteriorly;  the  rest  of  the 
organisation  as  in  Linmaa,  with  the  exception  that  the  ori- 
fices are  generally  on  the  left. 

Shell  generally  sinistral,  oval,  elongated  or  nearly  globu- 
lar, smooth,  delicate,  and  very  fragile;  the  aperture  oval,  a 

*  Ifr.an.  8ow«rb]f  Bppwn  to  hm  tieen  Uie  Dnt  wlio  Mdipcd  tha  proow 
pwlUB  to  inU  ipactes  nom  oIiMrTatbn  of  llie  slieU  qAh.  (Oenera.  KoJv.S 
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liule  narrowed  behind;  edge  of  the  right  lip  sharp,*  colu- 
melhi  a  little  twisted,  but  without  any  plait ;  spire  more  or 
hiss  sharp  and  elongated;  the  last  whwl  larger  than  all  the 
others  conjoitted.  (Rang.) 


«,         taypnonuB ;  (.muiorens,  Mt.         e,  tha  wm*.  natnUkd. 

Geographical  THtiribution  n/the  Gwnw.— Very  extensive, 
apeoies  ha\*ing  already  been  Tound  in  the  tranquil  Tresh- 
vaten  of  alt  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Europe  has 
several  species,  and  the  form  occurs  in  America,  in  Africa 
(there  being  little  doubt  that  the  BuHn  of  Adanson  is  a 
Phuta),  in  New  Holland,  where  it  was  found  by  M.  (Juoy, 
and  in  the  Isles  of  Bourbon  and  Fmuce,  whence  it  was 
brought  by  M.  Rang.  Mr.  Gray  has  named  two  species 
from  the  East  Indies  and  one  from  Peru. 

Mr.  G-  B.  Sowerby,  as  we  have  already  seen,  unites 
Phtfia  and  Limneea,  making  the  latter  include  the  former 
for  ^  reasous  above  given.  H.  Kanj^,  who  notices  their 
inhabiting  the  same  places  as  the  Ltmnattg,  and  their  resera- 
hlimce  in  organization,  observes  that  the  animal  of  Phyta  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  Limneea  by  the  form  of  its  ten- 
tacles, as  is  the  shell  by  its  creneraUy  sinistral  disposition, 
like  that  of  the  PlanorbM.  He  also  notices  the  observation 
of  M.  de  BlainviUe  that  there  exist  dextral  species. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (torn,  vtii., 
1838),  remarks,  that  the  genua  Phyta,  established  at  first  by 
Adanson  under  the  name  of  Bulin,  was  not  definitely  in- 
troduced till  Drapamaud  presented  it  anew  under  the  name 
which  it  still  bears.  Adanson,  he  continues,  had  too  much 
sagacity  not  to  perceive  the  relationship  of  his  Bulin  with 
the  Planorbet,  and  fails  not  to  insist  upon  this  point,  al- 
though he  points  out  the  characteristic  differences  of  the 
two  ^uera.  After  some  ol»ervations  on  the  doubts  of  na- 
turalists as  to  the  analogy  presented  by  the  animals  of  Pla- 
norbit,  and  those  of  Pra/au  and  Limneea,  and  the  absence 
of  doubt  as  to  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  genera,  M.  Deahayes  thus  continues :  '  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  consider  the  shells  only,  there  is  a  very  great 
resemblance  between  a  P/tyga  and  a  Limntea,  but  all  the 
are  sinistral,  the  Limnteee  are  dextral;  the  Physts 
have  a  polished  and  shining  t^hell,  because  the  animal  has 
its  mantle  lobated  and  turned  back  upon  the  shell,  which 
is  not  the  caae  in  lAmnteaj  tlw  animu  of  Phyta  carries  on 
its  bead  elongated  and  narrow  tentacles,  like  those  of  IHanor- 
biM,  ond  not  triangular  and  thick  ones,  like  those  of  Limneea. 
These  characters  seem  sufficient  to  retain  the  two  genera  in 
the  system,  and,  consequently,  to  reject  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Sowerby,  who  unites  them  in  his  genera  * 

Lamarck  recorded  four  species  of  Physee  (recent).  M. 
Deshayea,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Histoire,'  increases 
the  number  to  ten;  and  he  regrets  that  M.  Michaud.has 
Kiven  no  detail  with  regard  to  some  species  indicated  as 
fiiund  in  France,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  live  there. 
He  observes  that  Lamarck  has  rocorded  two  I^ysee  iP. 
caiUmea  and  P.  subopaca),  the  first  from  the  Garonne,  and 
the  last  from  the  envurons  of  Mon^ielier,  which  M.  Michaud 
does  not  mention.  M.  Deshayes  adds,  that  we  must  proba- 
bly conclude,  from  the  silence  of  M.  Michaud,  that  these 
species  have  not  been  found,  and  that  Lamarck,  deceived 
by  a  false  indication,  has  given  them  a  habitat  not  theirs. 
Conrad  has  described  an  additional  species. 

Example,  Physafontinalis,  Drap.;  Bulla/ontinalis,lAnxi. 

Descnption.— Shell  sinistral,  ova),  diaphanous,  smooth; 
of  a  yellowish  horn-colour;  spire  very  shorthand  rather 
pointed. 

Locality,  temperate  Europe,  probably ;  England  and 
France,  certainly.— North  America  (Claiborne,  Alabama), 
Conrad. 

Habit»t  <^.— Col.  Mont^  {Tetlaeea  Britannica)  notices 
the  ftpecias  as  not  uncommon  in  stagnant  pools,  ^  well  as 
running  waters,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  aa  most 
frequently  found  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants.  He  ^ives  a  description  of  the  animal,  and  says  that 
when  in  motion  it  covers  a  great  part  of  the  shell  with  a 
thin  pinnated  membrane,  thrown  out  on  the  right  side, 

*  Sk  uWrp:  Boltt  lo  daicriftiuii  ofUiB  ■halli  oflha  LlnnnDi,  p  490: 


extending  quite  bebiod  and  partly  on  the  left  side,  eorering 
the  smaller  volutions:  this  membrane  (mantle)  a,  he  aaya, 
very-  deeply  divuled,  or  digitated,  the  points  of  which  meet 
and  sometimes  intersect  on  the  back  of  the  shell,  and  it  is  so 
transparent  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  but  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  glasa.  The  foot  he  describes  as  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  foramen  on  the  left  side, '  as  must^  the  ca^e  with 
all  the  animals  of  this  kind  inhabiting  haterottrophe 
shells.'  Col.  Montagu  concludes  his  remarki  on  this  species 
as  follows :  '  It  has  a  very  considerable  locomotive  power, 
and  transports  itself  by  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  with  the  shells  downwards :  against  which  it  crawls 
with  as  raudi  apparent  ease  as  on  a  solid  body;  and  will 
sometimes  let  itself  down  gradually  by  a  thread  affixed  to 
the  surfiioe  of  the  watar,  in  the  manner  of  the  lAvttax  filana 
(*  Linn.  1>ans.,*  iv.,  85, 1 8.),  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  The 
property  of  crawling  under  water,  against  its  sur&ee,  is  not 
wholly  confined  to  this  species;*  hut  we  know  of  no  other 
testaceous  animal  capable  of  supending  itself  under  water 
in  the  same  way.t  It  has  the  power  of  throwing  its  shell 
about  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  either  in  defence  or  lo 
remove  obstructions,  continuing  at  the  same  time  fixed  by 
its  foot.  Probably  this  singular  motion  is  sometimes  occa- 
sioned by  a  minute  species  of  Hirudo  (Gordius  inquiiinus, 
Miill.,  Verm.)  which  infests  this  and  many  other  fresh-watu- 
testaceous  animals ;  twenty  or  more  nwy  be  seen  adhering 
to  iu  sides  like  slender  white  filaments.' 

StwU  of  PhfM  fiwIlMlii. 

limneea. 

Animal  of  oval  form,  more  or  less  spiral ;  head  furnufaed 
with  two  flattened  triangular  tentacles,  carrying  the  eyes 
at  their  base,  on  the  internal  side ;  mouth  furnished  with 
an  upper  piece  for  mastication,  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  very 
short  veil ;  foot  oval,  bilobated  anteriorly,  narrowed  poste- 
riorly ;  oriflce  of  the  pulmonary  cavity  on  the  right  side,  on 
the  collar,  in  form  of  a  furrow,  and  capable  of  being  coveted 
by  a  fleshy  appendage  which  borders  it  below;  anus  on 
the  side,  organs  of  generation  distant,  the  orifice  of  the 
male  intromisaive  orguj^  being  under  the  right  tentacle,  and 
that  of  the  vagina  at  the  entry  of  the  pulmonary  cavity. 

Shell  delicate,  fragile,  of  an  oval  oblong,  with  a  spire 
more  or  less  sharp  and  elongated,  and  au  aperture  longer 
than  it  is  wide,  oval,  sometimes  very  large,  with  a  sharp 
edge.X  not  continuous,  on  account  of  the  convexity  of  ilie 
preceding  whorl;  on  the  Columbia  an  oblique  plait. 
(Rang.) 


■  Umiitii  rtngniHi 


a.  Uis  ulmkl  Id  tin  (belt ;  b,  vau  oT  magtiilled. 

M.  Deshayes  observes  (last  edition  of  Lamarck)  thai  the 
animal  of  Limneea  presents  peculiar  characters.  On  the 
head  are  two  triangular  tentacles  very  much  enlai^ed  at 
the  base,  and  having  the  eyes  rather  projecting  on  the 
upoerand  internal  part  of  that  base.  The  head  is  large 
and  flattened,  separated  from  the  foot  by  a  shallow  furrow. 
The  foot  inclines  to  oral,  terminated  in  a  point  posteriorly, 
and  delicate  and  flattened  on  the  sides.  The  mantle,  closed 
anteriorly  and  narrow,  forma  a  sort  of  collar,  as  in  the  Helices. 
There  is  a  great  cavity  behind  its  border.  The  upper  wall 
of  this  cavity,  delicate  and  transparent,  is  covered  on  its 
internal  surface  by  a  very  well  developed  vascular  net-work, 
destined  for  respiration:  it  is  near  the  torture  of  the 
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mantle  and  a  little  below  it  that  the  orifloe  of  the  uiu  is 
seen. 

Geograj^ixU  Dittribulion  qf  the  Otmu.'—LimtuM  ap- 
pear  to  occur  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  form 
is  most  seen  ih  the  temperate  and  northern  regions. 

Habits, Foodj Reproduction,^. — Fresh-waters,  especially 
those  which  are  stagnant,  are  the  resort  of  the  Limtuea; 
in  such  situations  they  abound,  feeding  on  the  aquatic  plants 
on  whoae  stems  they  creep,  and  coming  to  the  sorfhce  to 
respire  the  air.    Here  they  may  often  ha  seen  in  a  reversed 

EQsition,  and  probably  maiotanied  in  it  by  the  ur  in  the 
ranchial  cavity.  Like  the  P^see  they  have  the  power  of 
locomotion  when  so  situated,  and  may  be  observed  moving 
their  ventral  disk,  as  if  they  were  employing  it  against  a 
soUd  suT&ce,  whereas  the  animal  only  touches  an  extremely 
thin  lamina  (so  to  speak)  of  water,  which  oflbra  raffioient 
resistance  for  its  progression.  In  the  reproduction  of  the 
species  the  animals  are  employed  somewhat  differently  from 
the  Hetieidtesni  JUmaeidee,  though,  like  them,  each  indi- 
vidual is  furnished  with  both  nuue  and  female  organs  of 
generation ;  for  the  same  Linmeea  is  capable  of  serving  at 
tlie  same  time  as  a  male  for  a  second,  and  as  a  female  for  a 
third,  and  by  this  connexion  of  one  individual  with  two 
others  a  continuous  chain  of  some  length  is  not  unfre- 
quently  produced.  No.  2313  of  the  fifth  or  allotriandrons 
serieti  of  preparations  illustrating  the  principles  of  genera- 
tion, in  the  Museum  of  the  Rorol  CoUeg|e  of  Sur^ns  in 
London  (Cataloguet  vol.  iv.,  *  Physiological  Series ex- 
Kibits  the  soft  parts  of  the  generative  anal  and  respiratory 
orifices  ot Limnoa  ttagnaUs,  and  shows  how  this  gastro^ 
(lilTers  from  the  Limaddee  and  Helicidee  in  the  separation 
of  the  above>mentioned  orifices  from  one  another.  The 
number  of  eg^  is  very  great,  and  they  are  deposited  on 
slunes,  stems  oi  vegetables,  &c.,  in  elongated  masses  enve- 
loped in  a  glairy  substance,  which  is  said  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  the  embryos.  For  very 
interesting  details  on  the  reproduction  and  embryogeny  of 
these  moUuskswe  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  H. 
Pfeiffer  and  of  M.  Dumortier. 

The  recent  species  are  numerous;  Lamarck  recorded 
twelve,  includins  L.  eotumnaritt  which  is  considered  to  be 
an  Aehatina.  M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck's 
'  Histoire,'  has  added  eight  more.  Bean  and  Troschel  have 
each  added  one. 

We  select  as  examples  Limneea  stagnalis  and  Limtuca 
auricutaria. 

Limneea  etagnalis. — ^This  is  Helix  atagnalis,"  Linn. ;  Buo- 
xinum  Wt^o^e.  Miill. ;  and  Bulimue  stagntUis,  Brug. — 
Description: — Sheli  ovate-acute,  ventricose,  thin,  pellucid, 
substrialed  longitudinally,  of  a  horny  eolour;  the  last 
wlwrl  subangulated  above;  tiie  spire  oonico-subulate ;  the 
aperture  lai^. 

Montagu  obBsrvea  that  it  i»  frequently  covered  with  a 
green  epidermis,  and  sometimes  a  concreted  stony  matter 
that  almost  obliterates  the  upper  volutions ;  he  adds  that 
some  authors  have  made  this  shell  into  two  or  three  species, 
apparently  from  size  only. 

Locality,  Hie  fresh  sluggish  or  stagnant  waters  of  Bng- 
land,  Fntnoe,  &o. 


Limneea  atmcu/nna.— This  is  Helix  aUrieuJaria,  Linn. ; 
Btuxinum  Avrioila,  MiilU;  Bulimu*  aurieulimiu,  Brug. 


•  •  fjrt.  Na.'  ed.  1%  ^  13*9.  No.  7DS.  Ob  tin  ofpoM»  | 
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Detcription,— Shell  ampnUaeeous,  ventncoae, ovate,  thfa, 
transparent,  of  a-  horny  eolour,  marked  with  very  delicata 
closft-set  longitudinal  itriie;  Ihe  ipire  very  short  ai^  aeaa- 
minated. 

Loealitjft  the  same       that  of  L.  etagnalie. 


T  Imnw  inrinilMli 
FbsSIL  LlHHJKIDJB. 

PUmoHn*. — ^M.  de  Blainville(*Maiacologte*)  mentions  the 
number  of  fossil  spades  as  four  or  five,  adding  that  Defrance, 
who  increases  the  number  to  ughteen.  acknowledges  that 
the  fossil  sute  of  some  of  them  is  doubtfhl ;  he  noiioes  four 
as  analogues.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  {Genera)  states  that 
several  fossil  species  abound  in  the  distincdy  fresh-water 
strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
where  they  are  very  abundant,  and  accompanied  by  as  great 
a  profusion  of  LimneeeB  and  some  other  decidedly  fresh- 
water shells. 

Lamarck  records  only  three  fossil  species,  nor  does  he 
mark  any  of  the  recent  species  as  occurring  in  a  fossil  state. 
M.  Deshayes,  who  in  his  tables  (Lyell)  makes  the  number 
of  species  23  living  and  26  fossil  (tertiary),  records  in  the 
same  place  the  Kanorbee  comeus,  marginatue,  carinaitUt 
tpirorbia,  and  nitidus  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 
We  cannot  find  P.  marginatue  in  Lamarck's  first  edition  nor 
in  that  edited  by  M.  Deshayes  (torn,  viii.)  in  1838,  except 
as  a  synonym  to  P.  cumplanatua.  In  this  last  work  the 
fbllowmg  recent  species  are  marked  by  M.  Deshayes  as 
occurring  in  a  fossil  state: — comeus,  apirorbis,  vortex, 
eontorlus,  nitidue,  complanatue,  and  Leucostoma,  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Bouillet;  and  the  number  of  fossil 
species  is  made  to  amount  to  nine.  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  '  Stra- 
tigraphioal  and  Local  Distribution  of  Fossils,*  in  the  strata 
below  the  chalk,  notices  an  indistinct  species  of  Planorlne, 
(Purbeck,  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks). 

Phyea. — M.  de  Blainville,  in  his  Malacologie,  states  that 
it  would  appear  that  no  PhyeeBhaAtt  the  time  of  his  publi- 
cation been  found  fossil.  H.  Deshayes  in  his  tables  (Lvell) 
gives  the  number  of  species  as  nine  living  and  one  fossil 
(tertiary):  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  the  number  of 
recent  species  given  is  ten  ;  but  the  number  of  fossil  species  is 
the  same  as  that  stated  in  the  tables. 

Limneea. —is.,  de  Blainville  {Malacologie)  remarks  that 
if  it  were  clear  that  the  species  of  this  genus  established 
by  geologists,  and  among  others  by  MM.  Lamarek, 
uatd,  Brongniart,  Sowerby,  and  De  F6ruwac,  were  true, 
there  wotild  be  at  knst  twenty  fossil  species  in  France 
alone;  but  he  adds  that  M.  Defrance  does  not  carry 
the  number  further  than  ten,  two  of  which  (from  the 
Plaisantin)  are  analogues  according  to  Brocchi.  Mr.  6. 
B.  Sowerby,  who  unites  the  genera  Physa  and  Limneea,  ob- 
serves ('  Ciienera')  that  several  fossil  species  of  this  genus 
occur  abundantly  in  company  with  various  Paludinee  anA 
Planr/rbee  in  the  fresh- water  formations;  these,  he  adds, 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  the  upper  and 
lower  of  these  formiUious  at  Headea  Hill,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Isle  of  Wght.  He  also  found  them  sparingly  *  iu 
the  mixed  stratum  commonly  called  the  upper  marine  for- 
mation, between  the  two,'  but  he  believes  that  they  do  not 
occur  in  any  other.  Lamarck  noticed  but  one  species  as 
fossil,  viz.  Limneea  palustns,  thiii  being  in  his  opinion  really 
the  anal(«;ue  of  the  recent  species  of  that  name.  M.  Des- 
hayes in  his  tables  (Lyell)  gives  the  number  of  Limneeee  as 
fifteen  living  and  twenty-seven  fossil  (tertiary),  and  the 
species  peregra,  auricularis,  rivalie,  and  palustrit  as  both 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
the  following  recent  species  are  marked  by  him  as  also 
occurring  in  a  fossil  stale:— pa/tMfrt>,  ooaia,  peregra,  and 
minula.  L.  ourtcu/arta  is  not  marked  as  fossil  in  this  edition, 
and  we  do  not  find  L.  rtveUte  as  a  species  in  either.  The 
number  of  strictly  fossil  speciea  recorded  in  the  last  edition 
of  Lamank  is  eleven,  and  in  that  editiofr^M.  Desi 
remarks  that  ft  sulBdsntty  greigiiiuubif ' 
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found  in  «  fossil  stato,  but  that  up  to  the  time  wh^n 
be  TTote  HQ  ap»cie»  wtw  recocd^^  in  the  bads  lielgw  tbe 
tertiary,  and  «vea  ia  tb«ie  the  LimjUBi*  only  appear  ia 
the  lowfir  fresh-water  strata.  They  show  themselves,  he 
adds,  in  the  nppu  beds  of  the  Paris  oaleaire  groaaier, 
and  are  also  recoenlsed  in  nearlr  all  the  lacustrine  deposits, 
not  only  of  the  Parisian  ^ch,  but  also  in  the  two  great 
tertiary  groups  that  surmount  it.  Dr.  Ftttoa.  in  the 
table  above  quoted,  reoords  a  Linmma  (with  a  note  of  inter- 
rogation) aa  ooourring  in  the  Pmbeolt  atcati^  Oxlbrdsbire, 
in  ihe  *  malm,'  GatstngtoQ, 

Mr.  Lea,  in  his  '  Contributioni  to  Geology*  (Bto.  Philadel- 
phia, 1 833X  notices  the  tufaceous  laoustrme  formation  of 
Syracuse,  Onandaga  county,  New  York.  He  found  the  sub- 
stratum which  lined  the  side  of  the  canal  to  consist  of  a  cal- 
careous marl  of  a  whitish  colour,  bordering  on  that  of  ashes, 
friable,  and  rather  soft  to  tb*  toueb.  A  subsequent  analysis 
by  Professor  Vanuxem  proved  itto  be  nearly  pure  carbonate 
of  lime.  NuQierous  perfect  specimens  of  Ihe  genera  Lim- 
Hera,  phyaa,  PahuKna,  and  Ancj/ha  were  obtained,  all  be- 
ing analogona  to  the,  species  inhabiting  at  that  time  the 
fresh-waters  of  that  ngton  ;  and  Mr.  Lea  states  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  deposit  was  caused  by  the  drainage  of  tbe 
lake.  Tbespecinjens  were  found  to  be  completely  biepched, 
and  were  generally  in  an  unbroken  state.  'A lacustrine 
formation  of  so  recent  a  nature,'  says  Mr.  Lea  in  rontinua- 
tion,  *  as  this  appean  to  be,  is  not,  I  beUere,  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  is  the  result  however  of  one  of  those  causes 
which  are  now  in  action;  api  another  instance  might  be 
mentioned,  in  whioh  the  effect  of  this  cause,  tliouEh  strik- 
ing, has  not  advanced  to  that  period  when  it  would  make  a 
finished  deposit ;  I  mean  the  small  lake,  or  pond,  in  Snaaex 
•onnt^  New  Jersey,  well  known  by  thedaMriptive  name  of 
Milk  Pond  *.  Here  countless  myriada  of  bleached  shells 
of  the  families  Lj/mneeana  and  Peristtmiqna,  analogous  to 
the  species  now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  waters,  line  and 
form  the  shores  of  the  wliole  circumference  of  the  lake,  to 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  many  flithoms.  Not  having 
visited  this  interesting  lake  myself,  I  repeat  what  has  been 
communicated  to  me  oy  intelligent  scientific  friends  who 
have  examined  it,  and  on  whose  report  the  most  implicit 
reliance  may  be  placed.  Such  Is  the  quantity  of  bleached 
shells  now  remaining  there,  that  thousands  of  tons  of  these 
smcdl  species,  in  a  state  of  perfbct  whiteness,  could  be  ob- 
tained if  any  useful  purpose  required  the  removal  of  them. 
For  agricultural  purpMes  this  mass  might  prove  of  great 
utility.  One  friend,  x  remember,  mentioned  to  me  that  he 
had  obtained  a  sharp  pointed  pole,  which  he  inserted  ten  or 
twelve  feet  perpendicularly  into  the  mass,  on  the  shore,  near 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  without  its  having  passed  through  it. 
As  for  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  mass  seems  to  form  the 
whole  basin  of  the  lake,  and  it  may  at  some  future  and 
perhajps  not  far  distant  period  fbrm  a  taAieeous  lacustrine 
deposit  similar  to  that  of  SjTacuae.* 

UMNCaiA.  [IsopoDA,  vol.  xiii..  p.  53.]  In  1838  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Hope  exhibited  to  a  meeting  of  tbe  Zoological 
Society  a  piece  of  deal  perforated  throughout  by  Litnnoria 
terebritu,  in  which  many  of  these  destructive  emslaeeaiu 
might  still  be  detected;  and  he  atated  that  tbe  oaken  pilM 
of  the  pier  at  Southend  had  been  cased  with  deal,  and  then 
surrounded  with  a  sheathing  of  iron,  to  protect  them  from 
the  LimnorieB.  Instead  of  producing  tbe  desired  effect, 
this  plan  appeared  to  have  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the 
piles ;  for  the  Limnori^  made  its  way  from  beneath  between 
the  sheathing  and  the  pier,  and  very  quickly  destroyed  tbe 
deal  casing,  as  shown  by  the  piece  exhibited.  Mr.  Hope 
expressed  nis  belief  that  wood  could  not  by  any  means  oe 
effectuBll|'  shielded  from  this  animal  if  exposed  to  its  attack ; 
and  that  iron,  protected  tsom  the  decomposing  action  of  the 
water  by  some  %'arniHli,  although  tequirmg  a  much  greater 
outlay  at  first,  would  in  the  end  be  Ibuna  the  least  expen- 
sive of  the  two.  (See  ftirther.  Edit^  New  ifti/.  Journalt 
1834  and  1835.) 

•  Fiom  Um  uilky  ftppewaoM  of  fha  vilm  ntair  dia  iliM,  umed  t1i* 
p»M«ru^MriMlU  dfpc»lM  thtn.  UMm'amrif  KtwJwNya 
it  wuMd  miSt  Ami.  Ct^.) 


LIMOGES,  ft  aiQ?  ia  Vranoe,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Haute  (Upper)  Vienne ;  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Vienna  215  miles  in  a  direct  line  B.S.W-  of  Paris,  or  23S 
miles  by  the  road  through  Orleans  and  Chiteauroux.  Li- 
moges waa  the  chief  town  of  tbe  Celtic  tribe  the  I<emoTicefl^ 
to  whom  both  the  town  and  the  province  of  limoiiiiui  owe 
tbeir  names.  It  was  called  Augustoritum  by  tbe  Romaxu, 
under  whom  it  wu  a  phice  of  considerable  importance,  and 
becajne  in  the  third  century  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  waa 
at  the  convergence  of  several  Roman  roada.  There  was 
an  amphitheatre*  said  te  have  been  built  by  tbe  emperor 
Trf^an,  of  whi<^  there  were  aufficient  remains  in  I7i3  to 
admit  of  a  plan  being  drawn;  it  was  about  UOO  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. It  was  entirely  destroyed  in  17(4,  to  order  to 
fbrm  the  Place  d'Orsay.  There  are  now  no  Roman  remains 
at  Limoges  in  good  preservatiou,  except  a  subterraneous 
aqueduct,  which  conv^s  the  water  of  a  fountain  in  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  town.  In  tfaefii^h  centtu^  Limoges  cauie 
into  tbe  power  of  tbe  Viaigotba:  and  waa  successively  pil- 
laged or  destroyed  by  the  Franks  (twicej  and  Northmen. 
It  was  ceded  to  the  £ngiiah  by  tbe  treaty  of  Bretiguy,  and 
fbrmedpart  of  the  great  duchy  or  princi^ity  of  Aquitaine 
under  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  [Bobdsavx  ]  The  people 
of  Limoges  were  persuaded  by  their  bishop  to  revolt  from 
fidwardt  one  of  whose  last  exploits  (a.d.  1370)  was  tlie 
capture  of  the  towu.  Irritated  by  treachery,  the  Prince, 
who  was  then  wasting  tinder  the  disease  which  ultimately 
brought  him  to  his  grave,  put  three  thousand  of  tbe  ioUa- 
bitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  tbe  sword ;  the 
bishof^  who  bad  been  ordered  for  execution*  was  released 
by  the  intercession  of  tbe  Pope. 

(lintogea  is  buttt  on  a  hill  which  commands  a  prospect  of 
(be  dikUgbtflil  valkiy  of  the  Vienne.  The  older  part  of  the 
town  oouista  of  narrow  and  steep  streets,  with  bouses,  from 
the  first  floor  upwards,  built  m  wood :  tbe  more  modern 
part  contains  broad  and  straight  streets,  the  handsome  'Piece 
fl'Orsay,'  several  excellent  nouses,  new  boulevards,  aud  a 
number  of  public  fpuotains.  Of  the  public  edifices  the 
principal  are  the  town-liall,  a  handsome  modem  building ; 
the  oaUtedral,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and  the  episcopal  palace.  Tbe  population  was,  in  1&3I, 
23,804  for  tbe  town,  or  S7,070  for  tbe  whole  commune ;  in 
1636  it  waa  S9>706  for  the  whole  commune.  The  chief  ma- 
nufactures are  of  broad-cloth,  kerseymere,  drugget,  flannel 
and  other  woollen  goods ;  ootton-yam  and  calieo  ;  linen 
and  hempen  cloth ;  mwiery,  both  cotton  and  wooUen ;  psper, 
leather,  bats,  glue,  wax  candle%  and  porcelain.  Tboe  are 
dye-houses  for  wool  and' cotton,  and  several  iron-worka. 
Ilie  Vienne  is  not  navigable  here ;  but  the  position  of  the 
town  on  one  of  the  high  roads  from  Paris  to  Perigueux  and 
Bordeaux  and  into  Spain,  and  to  C^ors  and  Toulouse,  is 
favourabte  to  inland  trade,  of  which  it  has  a  good  share. 
The»  aro  roads  to  Poitiers,  AQKOulSme,  uul  Clermont  Fer- 
rand.  There  is  a  great  monthly  market  or  feir  for  cattle, 
and  nine  yearly  fairs,  two  of  which  lut  eleven  days  each. 
There  ia  an  Bscbange  for  the  convenience  of  traders. 

Limoges  is  the  seat  of  aCourR<^ale.Qr  high  court  of  jus- 
tip^  ana  of  an  Aead^nie  Univeraitain ;  the  circuit  or  juris- 
diction of  both  which  comprehends  the  departments  of 
Haute  Vienn&  (3orr6i^  and  Creuse.  There  is  a  mint  It 
has  a  royal  coltege  or  high  school,  and  a  diocesan  seminary 
for  the  priesthood ;  a  royal  society  of  agriculture,  sciences, 
and  arts ;  a  drawing-school,  a  school  of  commerce,  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history  and  antiquities;  tiiree  public 
libraries;  a  depository  of  objects  of  art  and  mechanical 
science,  and  a  departmental  nursery-ground..  There  are 
a  mont-de-piet^  several  benevolent  institutions,  and  a 
central  bouse  of  correction. 

The  arrondissement  of  Umoges  comprehends  7S0  square 
miles:  it  had  a  population  of  11^488  in  183),  and  in  183G 
of  120,476.  It  is  subdivided  into  ten  cantons,  two  which 
are  in  and  just  about  Limoges,  and  78  communes. 

The  diocese  of  Umc^s  comprebenda  the  departments  of 
Creuse  and  Haute  Vienne ;  tbe  bisho{i  is  a  annagan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Bourgos. 

LIMO'SA.  [ScoLorAcmj:-] 
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UMO'NLl,  a  grans  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
AurarUiaeetB^  lo  called  from  the  original  Indian  names, 
Neemoo  and  Leemoo,  of  the  Lemon.  Several  of  thdse 
described  under  this  genus  by  Dr.  Roxbu^h  have  been 
referred  to  Atalantia  and  Glycosmis.  The  species  still 
included  are  rather  heterogeneous  in  nature,  and  will  pro- 
bably require  fUrther  separation.  As  most  of  the  family 
abound  in  essential  oil,  so  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  Limo- 
nias  are  fragrant,  and  the  fruit,  though  small,  of  L.  acidis- 
sima  and  crenulata  is  very  acid.  Limonia  laureola,  referred 
to  this  genus  by  Dr.  Wallich,  in  his  '  Plants  Asiat  Rar.* 
t.  246,  is  nmaruble  as  the  only  plant  of  this  &mily  found 
onthetopsofoold  mountains.  The  people  of  the  Hima^ 
layas,  remarking  its  hq{hly  fragrant  leaves,  fiwcy  that  it  is 
by  feeding  on  them  that  ue  musk  acquires  its  strong  and 
peculiar  flavour. 

LIMOUSIN,  or  LIMOSIN,  a  province  of  France,  now 
comprehended  in  the  departments  of  Corr£ze  and  Haute 
Vienne.  Limousin  comprehended  an  area  of  3900  square 
miles,  watered  by  the  Vienne,  one  of  the  great  tributaries 
of  the  Loire,  and  by  the  Dordt^ne,  and  its  tributaries  the 
Lile  and  the  Vez£re,  all  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Garonne.  The  province  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Vex£re.  Haut  or  Upper  Limousin  was  to  the  north-west 
of  that  river,  and  had  Idmoges  fbr  its  capital :  Bas  or  Lower 
Limousin  was  to  the  south  and  east ;  its  chief  toVns  were 
Brives  and  Tulle.  Limoges  was  the  capital  of  the  whole 
pro%Hnce.  Limousin  was  ioeluded  in  the  dioeaaes  of  Limoges 
and  Tulle,  the  bishops  of  which  were  both  suffragans  of  toe 
archbishop  of  Bourg^. 

This  district  was  antiently  inhabited  by  the  Lemovices,  a 
Celtic  people  conquered  with  the  rest  of  the  Celts  by  Cesar, 
In  the  subsequent  division  of  Gaul  into  provinces,  Limousin 
Was  included  in  Aquitania :  and  upon  the  subdivision  of 
that  province,  in  Aquitania  Prima.  It  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Visigoths  till  the  overthrow  of^  Alario  II. 
by  Clovis  at  ihe  battle  of  VougU,  or  VouiUfi,  in  Poitou.  It 
Was  subsequently  under  the  government  of  the  dukes  of 
Aouitaine.  or  of  Guienne.  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Pepin 
le  Bnf.  It  was  subsequratly  included  in  the  great  dnch^  of 
Guienne,  under  wbicn  Limoges,  its  capital,  became  a  vioe- 
county.  It  was  in  a  quarrel  with  Adim&r  V.,  viscount  of 
Limoges,  that  Richard  I.  (Cceur  de  Lion),  king  of  England 
and  duke  of  Guienne,  lost  his  life,  being  shot  with  an  arrow 
as  he  was  besieging  iba  castle  ffFChalus  in  Limousin.  The 
possession  of  IJmonsin  was  subsequently  disputed  by  the 
kings  of  England,  as  dukes  of  Guienne,  and  the  kings  of 
France.  It  afterwards  came  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of 
the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  and  later  still  into  those  of  the  counts 
of  AlbreL  It  was  inherited  by  Henri  IV.  from  bis  mother 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  was  by  him  united  to  the  French  crown. 

LIMOUX.  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  anondlsse- 
nent  in  the  denitment  of  Aude.  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Aude.  The  streeta  are  paved  and  lighted,  and  the 
houses  are  of  tolerably  good  appearance.  The  market- 
plare  is  a  re^lar  square.  There  are  two  churches,  four 
puUic  fimntains,  and  a  public  walk.  The  publu:  ediBce 
most  deserving  notice  is  the  gate  of  La  Trinit£,  a  modem 
erection,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Aude.  The  population 
in  1831  vF&s  6247  for  the  town,  or  6518  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; in  1836  it  waa  710S  for  the  commune,  showing  an 
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increase  in  five  years  of  nearly  600,  or  almost  10  per  cent 
The  principal  manufketures  are  of  leather  and  wooUen 
cloth ;  there  are  several  oil-presses,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing district  there  are  iron-works.  The  surrounding  country 
produces  good  white  wine.  There  are  a  high  school,  an  agri- 
cultural society,  an  hospital,  and  a  small  collection  uf  pamt- 
ings,  beside  several  government  ofiSces  for  judicial  or  fiscal 
purposes.  The  town  is  about  12  miles  south-west  from 
Carcassonne,  the  capital  of  the  department 

The  arrondissement  comprehends  688  square  miles,  and 
had  a  population  in  1831  of  72,707,  in  1836  of  75,891  :  it  is 
subdivided  into  fbur  oantons  and  190  communes. 

LIUULUS,  the  name  for  a  genus  of  crustaceans,  one  of 
the  most  known  of  which  is  popularly  called  "Hie  King  Crab, 

pClFHOSnaiANS.] 

IJNA'CEiB,  a  small  natural  order  of  plants,  related  to 
Cistaces,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  an  ovary  with 
many  cells,  containing  one  or  two  seeds  each,  several  styles, 
a  definite  number  of  stamens,  &&,  and  to  Geruniaceee,  from 
which  the  separate  styles  and  peculiar  fruit  of  LinacesB 
abundantly  separate  that  order.  Tbe  definition  of  LinacesB 
may  be  briefly  expressed  thus :  polypetalous,  hypog^-uous, 
monadelphous  exogens,  with  a  bnken-whorle^  calyx;  a 
many-celled,  many-styled  ovary,  containing  one  or  two  pen- 
dulous ovules  in  eacn  cell,  and  a  capsule  splitting  at  the 
point  into  as  many  valves  as  then  are  cells.  The  fruit  ii 
remarkable  for  having  each  of  its  carpels  divided  into  two 
edis  by  a  spurious  dissipimeot  originating  inside  tbe  back, 
so  that  in  reality  each  cell  is  two-seeded,  although  from  the 
presence  of  this  spurious  partition  it  seems  to  be  one-seeded. 

But  although  LinacesB  approach  the  two  orders  already 
named  in  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  fructification,  the 
vegetation  is  essentially  different,  the  leaves  being  alternate, 
ftee  from  all  trace  of  a  volatile  secretion,  and  destitute  of 
stipules,  and  the  nodes  of  the  stem  not  being  capable  of 
disarticulation.  The  whole  order  contains  but  two  genera, 
Linum  and  Radiola:  the  former  comprehends  many  species, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  common  flax,  Linum  usita- 
tissimuoi,  the  woody  tissue  of  whose  stems  is  so  valuable 
for  its  toughness  and  fineness,  and  whose  seeds  fUmish 
linseed  oiL  [Flax,  where  the  plant  is  called  by  mistt^e 
Linum  perenne ;  LinsbedOil;  Lindm.] 

LINACRE.  or  LYNACER,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  his  age,  descended  fh)m  the  Ltnacres 
of  Linacre  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire, 
was  born  at  Canterbury  about  1460.  He  received  his  first 
education  in  his  native  city,  under  William  Tilly,  or  De 
Selling,  and  afterwards  entered  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  College  in  1484.  Anxious  for 
further  improvement  in  learning,  he  accompanied  De  Sel- 
ling into  Italy,  whither  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Rome  by  King  Henry  VII.  De  Selling  left  him 
at  Bolt^B  with  strong  recommendations  to  Angelo  Poli- 
ziano,  then  one  of  the  best  Xatin  scholars  in  Europe. 
Unacre  removed  thrace  to  Florence,  where  I^nzo  de' 
Medici  allowed  him  the  privilege  of  attending  the  same 
preceptors  with  his  own  sons ;  and  under  Demetrius  Chal- 
oondylas,  who  had  fled  from  Constantinople  at  tbe  taking  of 
that  city  by  the  Turks,  he  studied  Greek.  He  then  went 
to  Rome,  and  studied  medicine  and  natural  phil<»ophy 
under  Hermolaus  Barbarus.   He  applial  ^mself  partuu 
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lirly  to  the  vorki  of  Aristotle  and  Galeri,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  made  himself  master 
of  those  writers  in  the  original  Greek.  He  also  translated 
levcml  of  6alen*s  treatises  into  elegant  LatiQi  and  with 
Oneyn  and  Willbm  Latymer  undotook  a  translation  of 
AristoUe,  wbieh  was  never  completed.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  incorporated  H.D.  at  Oxford,  which  d^ree 
be  lud  taken  at  Pftdua,  and  gave  temporary  lectures  in 
physic,  and  taught  the  Greek  laneuage  at  Oxford.  His 
reputation  became  so  high  that  King  Henry  VII.  called 
him  to  court,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  care  both  of  the 
health  and  education  of  Prince  Arthur. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Linacre  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  profesiion,  and  showed  his  attachment  to  its  interests 
by  founding  two  lectures  on  physic  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  one  in  that  of  Cambridge.  He  maj  also  be 
considered  the  Ibunder  of  the  College  of  Physteians  in 
London;  for  m  1518  he  obtained  letters-patent  from  King 
Henry  VIII.,  oonstituting  a  corporate  body  of  regularly 
bred  physicians  in  London,  in  wnom  was  vested  the  sole 
right  of  examining  and  admitting  persona  to  practise  within 
the  city  and  seven  miles  round  it ;  and  alto  of  licensing 
practitioners  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  except  such 
•s  were  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who  by  virtue 
of  their  degrees  were  independent  of  the  college,  except 
within  London  and  its  precincts.  The  &}\\9gsi  bad  likewise 
authority  given  to  it  to  examine  prescriptions  and  drugs  in 
apothecaries'  shops.  Linacre  was  the  first  president  of  the 
new  collie,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  to  it  bis  house 
in  Knight' Rider-street,  in  which  the  meeting*  of  the  mem- 
bers h^  been  held.  Before  this  time  medicine  had  been 
prsctiied  without  oontnl  by  pretenders  of  all  kinds,  but  diiefly 
DymonkStWlu  wen  licenwd  by  the  bishops;  and  this  charter 
was  the  first  measure  bf  whien  the  well-educated  physician 
was  afforded  the  least  adnntage,  beyond  that  which  his  own 
character  would  give  him,  over  the  roost  itinerant  empiric 

Highly  as  linacre  was  esteemed  in  his  profession,  he 
became  deeirou^  to  change  it  for  Uiat  of  divinity,  or  rather 
to  combine  the  two  pursuits.  In  1509  wo  find  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  rectory  of  Mersham,  which  he  resigned  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year,  and  was  installad  into  the 
prebend  of  Eaton  in  the  church  of  Wells ;  and  afterwards, 
in  1$  1 8,  he  became  possessed  of  a  prebend  in  the  catbedrsl 
of  York,  where  he  was  also  for  a  snort  time  precentor.  He 
had  other  preferments  in  the  ohurch,  eone  of  whiob  be 
received  from  Archbishop  Warham,  as  he  gratefully  ao- 
knowledffes  in  a  letter  to  tnat  prelate.  Dr.  Knight  infornu 
us  that  oe  hdd  a  pceband  in  St.  Stephen's  ehapel,  Weit- 
ainster ;  and  Bi^op  Tanner,  that  he  had  the  rectory  of 
Wkan  in  Laneaahire.  He  died  of  the  stone,  after  great 
eu^ring.  Oct-  20,  1534*  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, where  Dr.  Catus  erected  a  monuroent  to  his  memory. 

In  his  literary  character  Linacre  holds  a  high  rank 
among  the  men  of  learning  in  this  country.  He  was  one 
of  the  fir^t,  in  conjunction  with  Colet,  Lily,  Grocyn,  and 
Latymer.  who  revived  or  rather  introduced  classical  learning 
into  England ;  and  he  conferred  a  benefit  on  his  profession 
by  translating  into  l4tin  several  of  the  best  pieces  of  Galen, 
lliese  were,  the  treatises  *  De  Sanitate  tuendo,'  foL,  Par. 
1517;  'Uethodus  Hedendi,'  foL.  Par.  1510;  *De  Tempe- 
ramentis,'  4to.  Cambr.  1531  ;*  '  De  Pulsuum  Ura,*  4to. 
Lond.  1538:  'De  Katuralibtu  Fuulialibus,*  4to.  Lend. 
1 523 ;  *  De  Symptomatum  Diflerentiis  liber  unus.  Ejusdem 
de  Symptomatum  Causis  liber  tres.'  4to.  Ixmd.  1524.  In 
these  versions  Linacre^s  style  was  excellent- 

Linaorti's  translation  of  Proclus, '  De  Sphaara,'  vb9  printed 
in  the  'Astronomi  Veteres'of  1499.  His  translation  of 
Paulus  iEgineta,  'De  Crisi  et  Diebus  decretoriia,  eorumque 
aignis,  Fragmentum,*  Svq.  Bbs-  1529.  He  also  wrote  a 
small  book  upon  the  Rudimei^ts  of  Latin  Grammar,  in 
English,  for  the  use  of  the  Princess  Mary,  first  printed  by 
PynsoD  without  date,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin 
by  Buchanan.  But  his  most  learned  work  was  his  treatise 
'DeEmendataStructuraLatini  Serraona  libri  sex,'  printed 
at  London  immediately  after  hia  death  ut  1534i  and  fre- 
quently reprinted  in  later  years  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  Linacre's  talents  aa  a  physician  no  testimony  remains 
except  the  high  repute  which  he  etijoyed-  For  ue  excel- 
lence of  his  translations  from  Galen  it  may  be  sufiicient 
to  quote  the  jtfaUe  of  Erasmus,  who,  writing  to  a  friend, 
says.  '  I  present  you  with  the  works  of  Qalen,  now,  by  the 

*  Thbwulht  tint  teak  yilntod  in  BngUnd  is  «Ucli  Ortth  typtt  were  In- 
tfu4u«4f 


help  of  Linacre,  speaking  better  Latin  than  ihey  ever  before 
spoae  Greek.* 

There  are  two  copies  of  Linacre's  'Methodua  Hedendi, 
nponirallum.  in  the  British  Museum:  one  a preeentatiuii 
eovy  to  King  Henry  VIU..  the  other  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  ; 
and  a  dedicatory  letter,  in  manuscript,  to  Wolsey,  precedes, 
tn  Ail  et^,  the  dedication  to  Henry  VHL  The  Museum 
also  contains  the  treatise  '  De  Sanitate  tuenda,*  upon  vel- 
lum. This  was  Wolsey's  copy,  and  has  the  caurdioars  ha,t 
illuminated  in  the  title,  and  a  similar  dedicatory  letter 
similarly  placed. 

iBiogr.  Brit. ;  Herbert's  edit  of  Ames's  Topogr.  Antiq, ; 
Wood's  Atiiefm  Oxon^  by  Bliss,  vol.  i.,  coL  42;  leaner. 
Bibl.  Brit.  Hyb.;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.) 

LINCOLN.    [Li  NCOLNSHIRX.] 

LINCOLN  COLLEGE,  Oxford.wasfoundedin  1427.  by 
Richard  Flamming,  or  Fletum^nge,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
for  a  rector  and  seven  fellows ;  it  was  afterwards  greatly 
augmented  bv  Thomas  Rotberham,  bishop  of  linooln,  sub- 
sequently arenbisbop  of  York,  and  lord  hieh  chaneellor  of 
England,  who  added  five  fellowshipa,  ancT  gave  a  body  of 
statutes  to  the  foundation,  in  which  he  limited  the  elect  ioa 
of  the  fellows  to  the  old  dioceses  <tf  Lincoln  and  York,  wit  h 
theexeeption  of  one  to  the  diocese  of  Wells.  This  waa  in 
1479.  Lord  Crewe,  bisfaopof  Durham,  and  sometime  rector 
of  this  GoU^e,  in  1 71 7  made  an  luddition  to  the  emoluments 
of  the  rector  and  fellows,  and  in  1718  endowed  twelve  exhi- 
bitions of  30^.  a  year  a-plece.  The  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions received  a  furtbw  augmentation  at  a  later  time,  by  the 
will  of  Richard  Hutchins,  D-D.,  rector  from  1755  to  ITSi. 

The  present  foundation  consists  of  a  rector,  twelve  fel- 
lows, eight  sehokuit  twelve  exfaibitioaen*  and  one  bible- 
clerk.  The  total  number  of  membm  upon  the  booke  on 
December  31,  1837.  was  133.  The  patronage  consiBts  of  the 
rectories  of  Gublington  and  Twyford  in  Bucks,  of  Winter- 
borne  Abbott  with  Winterton  Stapleton  in  Dcureetshire,  of 
Hadleigb  and  Leighs  Magna  in  Essex,  and  of  Waddtngton 
in  Lincolnshire ;  with  the  curacies  of  All  Saints  and  St. 
Michael's  in  Oxford,  and  of  Forest  Hill  and  Corabe-Longa  in 
OxfoEdihire.  The  buildings  of  Lincoln  College  retain  much 
of  theiroriginal  character.  They  consist  of  two  quadrangles, 
betides  six  sets  of  rooms  erected  at  a  later  pwiod.  The  largest 
quadrangle  includes  the  rectix'a  lodgings,  liluvy,  and  hall, 
built  in  the  fifteenth  century  i  the  library  was  originally  the 
^pel.  The  smaller  court  waa  in  part  built  about  1612  by 
Sir  Thomas  Rotberham.  ^e  present  chapel,  upon  its 
lotttb  aid^  vaa  built  in  1631.  by  archbishop  Williams.  The 
windowa  are  rich  in  painted  glass  procured  by  the  archbishop 
from  Italy  in  1629.  In  1818  the  whole  front  of  the  college 
was  repaired,  and  much  improved  in  its  appearance  by  the 
addition  battlements  and  the  intrednctictn  of  appropriate 
Gothic  windows.  Among  the  more  eminent  members  of 
this  college  were  Dr.  Robert  Sandsnon.  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
archbishop  Potter,  Sir  William  Davenant  the  poet.  Dr. 
George  Hickes,  Sic  George  Wheler,  Hwey,  the  author  of 
the '  Meditations.'  and  the  celebrated  John  Wesley.  (Gutcb's 
and  Chalmers's  College*  and  Ball*  qfOsiford;  and  the 
Univ.  Calendar  fat  1838.) 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  an  English  coun^  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  nstuory  of  the  Huraber,  which  separates  it 
from  Yorkshire ;  on  the  north-west  by  the  county  of  York ; 
on  the  west  by  the  oounty  fXS  Nottingham,  from  which  it  is 
partly  separated  by  the  Trent;  on  the  south-west  by  the 
counties  of  Leicester  and  Rutland ;  on  the  south  by  North- 
amptonshire; on  the  south-east  by  the  counties  of  Cam- 
briage  and  Norfolk,  from  the  last  <^  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Cross  Keys  Wash;  and  on  the  east  by  the  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean.  Its  form  is  irregular,  having  its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  75  or  76  miles,  from 
the  bank  of  the  Humber  near  the  town  of  Barton  to  the 
bank  of  the  Wetland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Market 
Deeping;  and  its  greatest  breadtb,  51  or  53  miles,  from  ll-.c 
junction  of  the  three  counties  of  York,  Nottingham,  and 
Lincoln,  to  the  sea  at  Saltfleet.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
2611  square  miles;  and  the  population^  in  1831,  was 
817.465,  giving  128  inhabitanti  lo  a  square  mile.  In  size 
it  is  the  second  Bi^iah  connty.  Yorkshire  alone  exceeding- 
it  ;  in  papulation  the  fourteenth,  being  raihor  less  populous 
aUa  Essex,  and  rather  more  so  than  Hampshire ;  and  iu 
density  of  population  inferior  to  all  other  counties  except 
Northumberland,  Cumberiand,  and  Westmoreland.  It  is 
comprehended  between  52°  39'  and  53°  45'  N.  lat..  and 
between  0°  33'  fi.  and  0"  57'  or  0°  W.  lo^g..  I«incoU), 
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the  county  town,  ii  121  tttlleii  north  hj  VMt  from  Ijondon 
io  a  straight  line,  or  134  miles  bj  the  mail-road. 

Coast-iine.— The  «Mt,  from  tbeWelland  to  the  Hnm- 
ber,  forms  a  tolerably  regolar  onm  convex  to  the  aea,  and 
is  low  and  marsbT,  except  about  Cloa  Nes^  near  GrimSby, 
There  the  coast  rises  into  cliffs.  A  belt  of  sand  skirts  the 
land,  of  Taryfttg  brmidth ;  and  the  forest  which  once  occu- 
pied the  fbn  country,  where  the  trunks  of  trees  are  fbund 
under  the  soitj  extended  over  a  comiderable  space  now 
covered  by  the  aen.  Ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Welland  to 
that  of  the  Nene  the  coast  i*  so  low  as  to  require  the  pro- 
icctinn  of  a  aca-wall  or  bank.  The  present  bank  is  mote 
advanced  toward  the  ocean  than  what  is  termed  the  old  or 
RoToan  bank,  to  as  to  gain  a  considerable  extent  of  land. 
The  a-atuary  of  the  Witsh  is  oecnpied  for  the  rtost  part  by 
sand-banks,  dry  at  low  wateh  Between  these  banks  the 
strcaim  which  flow  Ihto  the  astttary  ham  tbolr  ehannela. 
Two  wide  spaces,  or  pools  of  deeper  water,  bet^oen  the  banki^ 
afford  anchorage  to  vessels.  The  opening  Aeu  the  Norfblk 
coast  is  termed  Lynn  Well  or  Lynn  Deeps,  though  in  some 
maps  the  name  of  Lynn  Deeps  is  given  to  the  eastern  channel 
of  the  Ouse.  The  opening  near  the  Linooliuhire  coast  is 
called  Boston  Deeps:  it  form*  a  louft  narrow  anchorage,  shel- 
tered to  seaward  by  Long  Sand,  Dt^'s  Head,  and  Outer 
Knock,  a  range  of  sand-banks  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast 
to  S  kegness,  north  of  WainfleeL  The  water  in  Boston  Deeps 
is  usually  ftom  three  to  six,  hut  in  some  places  seven  or  eight 
fathoms  deep.  The  coast  between  Boston  and  Wainfleet 
is  occupied  by  a  line  of  salt-marshes.  There  are  other 
salt-marshes  along  the  sestuary  of  the  Humber.  (Arrow- 
smith's  ifap  (tfBngland;  Greenough's  Geohffteal  Map.) 

Surface  and  GeMogieai  Character. — considerable  part 
of  Lincolnshire  eonsista  of  alluvium,  eonstitutinr  a  vast 
extent  of  flst  or  nursh  land,  from  the  border  of  wliteh  the 
subjacent  strata  rise  and  ftrm  comparatively  elevated  tracts. 
The  alluvial  soil  occupies  the  whole  of  the  coast,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  insulated  spot  about  Clea  Ness.  It  skirts 
the  bank  of  the  Hnmber,  and  that  of  the  Trent,  as  fkr  up 
as  Gainsborough.  West  of  the  Trent  it  spreads  over  Thoriie 
Waste,  or  Thome  Level,  from  the  midst  of  irhieh  rises  the 
Isle  of  Axbolme.  This  level  was  antiently  occupied  by  a 
vast  forest ;  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  still  found  in  grtat 
abundance  beneath  the  present  surface,  rooted  in  the  firm 
ground  in  which  they  grew.  [Axholhb,  Isle  West 
of  the  Wash  the  alluvium  extends  inland  ftom  Wainfleet, 
by  Spilsby,  to  the  river  Witham,  up  the  bank  of  «hieh  it 
extends  nr  ^xive  Lfaicolit.  It  ^eads  in  breadth  to  a  eon- 
sidcrahle  distance  (three  or  four  miles)  from  each  bank 
nearly  up  to  Lincoln,  where  it  is  contracted  to  a  narrow 
atrip.  Southward  from  the  Witham  the  alluvium  occupies 
half  the  breadth  of  the  county,  being  bounded  westward  by 
a  line  drawn  from  Heckington,  between  Sleaford  and  Bos- 
ton, to  Uffington  on  the  Welland,  between  Stamford  and 
Deeping,  and  extending  beyond  the  Welland  and  the  Nene 
into  Northamptonshire  and  CJambridgeshire.  The  alluvial 
country,  from  Wainfleet  and  Spilsby  southward,  forms  part 
of  the  great  fen  country  of  England.  The  alluvinm  between 
Louth  and  the  sea  consists  phncipally  of  unstratiiBd  clay 
mixed  with  sand  and  various  marine  deports. 

From  Barton-upon-Humber  16  Bntgh  near  Wainfleet  a 
line  of  chalk  downs  extends,  called  the  Wolds  of  Llneoln- 
shire.  These  downs  sink  on  the  north  and  east  beneath 
the  allavium  described  above.  They  form  part  of  the  great 
chalk  fbrmation  which,  though  occasionally  interrupted  or 
covered  by  other  beds,  extends  thfongh  England  from 
Flamborough  Head  in  Yorkshire  to  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire, The  length  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  is  about  forty- 
seven  or  forty-eight  miles,  their  average  breadth  six  or 
seven,  Iheir  greatest  breadth  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  chalk 
■s  of  two  coloun^  red  and  white,  disposed  in  regular  strata, 
the  red  commonly  undermost :  io  tne  white  chalk  Seams  of 
flint,  two  to  six  inches  thick,  frequently  occur.  The  chalk 
is  found  extending  under  the  alluvinm  in  the  marshes 
round  the  Wolds:  water  is  obtained  from  it  bv  boring 
through  the  superincumbent  sml;  and  along  tne  coast 
north  and  south  of  Saltfleet  are  natural  outlets  of  water 
called  provinoially  *  blow  wells  *  ('  flow  wells '  in  Greenough's 
tnap),  deep  circular  pits,  which  fUrnish  a  continual  flow  of 
v^ter,  and  are  vulgarly  reputed  to  be  unfathomable ;  they 
3re  presumed  to  communicate  with  the  chalk.  The  chalk 
li3s  been  pierced  by  «ell-di^rs  300  feet:  but  it  is  not 
nientioned  whether  the  velli  were  soak  Tfaoll;  in  the  obalk 
or  through  it. 


The  Woldt  have  their  steepest  escarpment  towards  the 
Wean,  on  which  ride  the  green-sand  crops  out  and  forms  a 
narrow  belt,  skirting  the  chalk  from  Barton  to  Burgh. 
This  formation  is  supposed  to  he  tiiin.  At  the  aonth  point 
of  its  extension  the  green-sand  dnks  nnder  the  allavinm  of 
the  fon  district.  The  iron-sand  occupies  a  narrow  belt  Of 
land  west  of  the  greeL-sand.  These  two  formation^  con- 
stitute a  range  of  hills  extending  from  north-west,  neat 
Market  Raistn,  to  south-easti  near  Spilsby,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Wolds,  to  which  they  adjoin  at  their  north- 
western end,  forming  an  inferior  terrace,  while  in  other 
parts  they  are  separated  from  them  by  the  valleys  of  ^0 
Bain  and  the  Steeping. 

Westward  of  the  iron-sand  extends  &  wide  flat,  v&tered 
toward  the  north  by  the  Ancholme,  and  toward  the  south  by 
the  Witham,  occupied;  except  where  overspread  by  alltiviuitt 
or  1^  chalk  rubble,  hj  tfie  Oxford  or  elunch  clay.  The 
district  cMcupied  by  thi*  fivmation  is  very  narrow'  in  th* 
north,  and  becomes  wider  as  it  proceeds  Sou^war^nnttl  it 
disappears  beneath  the  fens.  Its  breadth  near  the  HumbW 
is  about  three  miles,  east  of  Lincoln  about  fifteen  miles, 
and  between  Sleaford  and  Spilsby  twenty-five  miles;  but  in 
this  part  it  is  partially  covered  by  the  marshes  of  the 
Witham.  The  elevation  of  this  stratum  scarcely  cxceedl 
that  of  the  adjacent  fens.  It  has  been  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  fiOO  feet,  and  its  breadth  may  be  probably 
estimated  at  700. 

The  low  district  of  the  Oxford  clay  forms  a  large  central 
valley  separating  the  Wolds,  with  the  a^acent  hills,  from 
the  higher  grounds  formed  of  the  oolitic  strata,  which  ex- 
tend southward  through  the  county  from  the  marshes  which 
line  the  Humber.  They  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  line 
drawn  by  Lincoln  (where  the  oolites  subside,  forming  a  nar^ 
row  gap  of  a  mile  or  two  wide,  occupied  by  the  Witham  and 
the  adjacent  marshes),  Sleaford,  and  Bourne  to  Uffington. 
This  range  of  high  land  forms  part  of  what  have  been  termed 
the  atonebrash  hills,  and  separates  the  valleys  of  the  An- 
cholme and  the  Lower  Witham  from  those  of  the  Trent  and 
the  Upper  Witham :  they  have  their  steepest  escarpment  on 
the  western  side,  which  is  called,  touth  of  Lincoln,  Cliffe 
Ro«-.  This  western  escarpment  runs  southward  from  Lincoln 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Grantham,  and  then  westward  into 
Leicestershire.  From  the  Humber  to  Lincoln  these  forma- 
tions occupy  a  very  narrow  strip,  varying  from  one  or  two  to 
fonr  miles  wide;  between  Folkingham  and  Grantham  they 
extend  wght  or  nine  miles  in  width ;  and  between  Bourne 
and  Ab-Kettleby  in  Leicestershire,  twenty-five  miles.  The 
eastern  side  of  this  range  of  hills  consists,  from  Barton  to 
Lincoln,  chiefly  of  the  great  oolite ;  and  south  of  Linoolo 
of  the  oombrash  and  great  oolite,  separated  hv  a  thick  bed 
of  clay.  The  west  side  is  occupied  by  the  infetiat  division 
of  the  oolitic  formations.  Several  stone-quarries  an  opened 
between  Sleaford  and  Grantham.  There  are  one  or  two 
outlying  masses  of  oolite  about  Grantham,  and  between 
Grantham  and  Newark,  separated  from  the  principal  oolitie 
range  by  raterveoing  Talleya  ooeupied  by  Um  auljaoent 
strata  of  lias. 

This  last-named  formation  occupies  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  coun^.  Commendng  at  the  Humber,  where  ^e  district 
oecnpied  by  it  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  wide,  it 
proceeds  due  south  to  Lincoln,  southward  of  which  it  per- 
vades all  the  western  side  of  the  eonnty,  except  one  small 
spot  extending  over  the  border  into  Nottinghamshire  and 
Leicestershire.  It  is  conterminous  on  its  eastern  side  with 
the  oolitic  formations,  from  beneath  which  it  crops  out. 
The  north-western  corner  of  the  coun^«8  occupied  by  the 
new  red  sandstone  or  red  marl,  which  extends  along  the 
banks  of  the  Trent,  and  from  them  westward  into  Notting- 
hamshire and  Yorkshire.  It  is  covered  all  round  the  IiTe 
of  Axholme  (which  is  composed  of  red  marl)  by  the  allu- 
vium of  the  Thorne  Level,  Hatfield  Chase,  and  the  con- 
tiguous marsh-landa.  Gypsum  occurs  plentiftilly  in  thia 
formation  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  and  on  the  border  of  the 
Trent ;  and  there  are  mineral  springs  containing  seSHwlt 
and  othrar  purging  salts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qaina- 
borough. 

Hydrographu  and  Commumcationt.—Thi  Trmt  touehea 
the  border  of  the  county  nearly  midway  between  Newark 
and  Giainsborough,  and  for  about  flfreen  or  sixteen  miloa 
separates  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham ;  from 
below  Gainsborough  to  its  junction  with  the  Yorkshire  Ouse 
iu  course  of  nineteen  miles  is  almost  entirely  within  the 
border  of  Lincolnshire.  This  river  is  navigable  throu|ili>ut 
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that  part  vliich  belongs  to  this  ooun^ ;  and  veuala  of 

150  tons  can  ascend  to  Gainsborough,  where  the  river  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  Idle,  wbicli  comes  from  Notting- 
hamshire, or  rather  the  Bykenlike  or  Vicardyke,  a  cut  from 
the  Ic^,  skirts  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme,  and  falls  into  the  Trent  a  little  below  Gainsborough 
on  the  left  bank.  The  Bykerdyke  and  the  Idle  are  naviga- 
ble from  East  Retford.  The  old  river  Tome,  another  affluent 
of  the  1>enl,  skirts  the  Isle  of  Axholroe  on  the  north-west, 
and  cuts  (not  navigable),  distinguished  as  the  New  river 
Idle  and  the  New  Torne,  pass  m>m  the  rivers  after  which 
they  are  respectively  named,  through  Axholme  Isle  into 
the  Trent 

The  Anoholme  rises  near  the  village  of  Spridlington  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Market  Rasen,  and  Hows  north-east  six 
or  seven  miles  to  Bishop  Briggs,  when  it  is  joined  by  a  little 
river  Rase  from  near  Market  Rasen.  Here  the  navigation 
commences,  and  the  stream  is  carried  in  an  almost  direct 
line  by  an  artificial  cut,  about  twenty  miles  long,  into  the 
H  umber,  a  short  distance  west  of  Barton.  The  old  channel 
of  the  ri^'er  winds  much  more  than  the  navigable  cut,  but 
coincides  with  it  in  the  general  direction  of  its  course. 
Tliis  river  serves  to  drain  the  marshes  through  which  it 
Hows.  The  Ancholme  carries  off  the  drainage  of  the  valley 
between  the  Wolds  and  the  oolite  or  stoaebrash  hills. 
The  streams  which  fkll  into  it  are  all  small. 

The  Tetney  nvet  risea  from  two  springs,  one  near  Nor- 
manby  and  the  other  at  Thorpe-le-Mire,  near  the  south- 
western escarpment  of  the  Wolds,  between  Binbrook  and 
Market  Rasen  ;  the  streams  from  these  springs  unite  and 
flow  by  Binbrook  and  Tetney  into  the  German  Ocean  be- 
tween Grimsby  and  SaltHeet  The  length  of  the  river  ia 
about  twenty-two  miles.  The  mouth  has  been  made  navi- 
gable, the  liouth  navigation  entering  the  sea  there. 

The  Ludd  risea  near  the  south-west  escarpment  of  the 
chalk  range.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  three 
brooks  which  unite  above  Louth  and  (low  north-east  into 
the  German  Ocean  by  several  arms*  one  of  which  enters 
the  sea  by  Grainthoipe  sluice  between  Tetney  and  SaltHeet, 
another  near  North  Somcrcoats,  and  the  third  at  SaltHeeL 
The  length  of  the  Ludd  is  about  eighteen  roilea.  The  Louth 
navigation  consists  partly  of  this  river  and  partly  of  an  arti- 
Hcial  cut  from  the  village  of  Alvingham  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tetney  river :  the  navigation  is  about  fourteen  miles  long. 

The  Witliern  or  Withem  Ban  rises  near  Asbby  Puerorum, 
and  flows  north-east  into  the  sea  at  Saltfleet,  where  its 
GCBtuary  receives  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Ludd :  its  length  is 
about  twenty-four  miles.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
is  culled  the  Calceby  Beck.  The  Sleeping  rises  near  Ashby 
Puerorum,  and  flows  south-east,  not  far  from  Spitsby,  twenty 
miles  into  the  sea.  Wainfleet  stands  on  a  small  feeder  of 
this  river,  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  sea:  small 
crall  can  get  up  to  the  town.  This  river  was  formerly  na- 
vigable for  larger  vessels,  but  the  water  has  been  drawn  off 
by  the  dykes  cut  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  adjacent  fen. 

Southof  Wainfleet  the  fen  districtcommences:  and  from 
the  extensive  system  of  draining  that  has  been  carried  on, 
the  hydrt^raphy  of  the  county  becomes  very  complicated. 
The  rivers  have  in  several  planes  been  diverted  from  their 
natural  beds,  and  now  flow  in  artificial  channels  in  direct 
lines ;  and  are  connected  with  artificial  cuts,  which  open  a 
communication  between  rivers  naturally  unconnected.  We 
must  therefore  comprehend  the  natural  and  artificial  hy- 
drography in  one  view,  from  the  impossibility  of  drawing 
exaclly  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

The  Witham,  the  most  important  river  in  the  county, 
riaeff  near  the  village  of  Thistleton,  just  within  tbe  border 
of  Rutlandshire;  hut  almost  immediately  enters  Lincoln- 
shire, flowing  notlhward  to  the  town  of  Grantham,  and  receiv- 
ing by  the  way  several  brooks.  Below  Grantham  the  river 
flows  first  north,  then  west,  then  north,  and  north  by  east 
to  Lincoln  ;  two  or  throe  miles  of  its  course  in  this  part  are 
on  the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  from  Not- 
tinghamshire;  the  rest  within  the  county.  A  few  miles 
above  Lincoln  it  receives,  on  the  right  bank,  the  little  river 
Brant,  nearly  fifteen  miles  long,  from  Brandon,  north  of 
Grantham.  At  Lincoln  the  river  turns  eastward,  and  flows 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bardney  Abbey,  w  here  it  receives  the 
united  stream  of  the  Langwortb  river  and  the  South  Beck. 
The  principal  source  of  thu  streain  (the  Langwortb)  is  in  fhe 
chalk  hills  between  Market  Raaen  end  Louth,  and  its  whole 
course  is  abimt  eighteen  mileg.  From  the  junction  of  the 
Langworth,  the  Witham  flows  Muth-wt  to  the  neighbout> 


hood  of  Tattersltall,  where  it  receives,  on  the  left  bank,  tbe 
river  Bain ;  and  on  the  right  hank  the  Sleafbrd  river,  or 
Kyme  Eau.  Hie  Bain  rises  in  the  chalk  hills  at  Ludford, 
between  Market  Rasen  and  Louth,  and  flows  southward  by 
Homcastle  and  Tattershall.   Its  length  is  about  twenty-six 
mites:  it  receives  the  Waring.  Scrivelsby,  and  Enderby 
Becks.    There  is  a  navigation  eleven  mUes  \oug,  partly 
artificial,  partly  natural,  from  tbe  Witham  up  to  Homcastle. 
The  Sleaford  river  rises  near  Ancaster,  and  flows  north-east 
by  Sleafoid  and  South  Kyme  into  the  Witham ;  its  course 
is  about  twenty-two  mim:  there  ia  a  navigable  channel 
tburleen  and  a  hdf  milea  long,  partlv  natural,  partly  arti- 
ficial, from  the  Witham  up  to  Sleaford.  F^om  Ids  junction 
of  these  atieams.  the  Witnam  flows  by  an  aitifioiu  cut  to 
Boaton,  below  which  town  it  flows  in  its  natural  bed  into 
the  Wash.   The  whole  length  of  the  Witham  may  be  esti- 
mated at  flrom  seventy-five  to  eighty  miles,  for  about  half  of 
which  it  is  navigable.   In  tbe  upper  part  of  its  course  to 
Beckingham,  just  above  which  it  divides  Nottinghamshire 
from  Lincolnshire^  its  banks  are  diversified  with  rising 

E-ounds  and  picturescfue  objects.  From  Beckingham  to 
incoln  it  flows  in  a  wtde  sandy  valley ;  at  tdncoln  it  passes 
through  a  depression  in  the  oolite  or  stonebresh  hills;  and 
soon  after  enters  the  fens,  through  which  it  has  tbe  rest  of 
its  course.  At  Lincoln  it  communicates  with  tbe  Foss 
Dyke,  and  below  that  with  tbe  Homcaatle  uid  Sleafiird 
navigation ;  there  are  also  numerou*  eula  connected  with  it 
for  the  nunose  of  draining  the  foua.  It  ia  auppoaod  that 
befbre  tne  Conquest  the  Witham  had  a  tideway  navigation 
for  large  vessels  up  to  Lincoln ;  but  ita  navigation  has  been 
liable  to  frequent  impedimmts,  and  baa  required  much  at- 
tention. 

The  Welland  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  flows  along 
the  border  of  that  county,  which  it  divides  sucouasirely  from 
Leicestershire,  Rutlandjihire,  and  Lincolnshire.  It  first 
touches  the  border  of  Lincolnshire  just  above  Stamford, 
from  whence  it  flows  to  Deeping  and  Crowland,  where  what 
is  termed  the  Old  Welland  runs  northward  to  Spalding, 
while  another  arm  called  the  Shire  Drain  proceeds  aiouB  the 
border  of  the  county,  into  tbe  Wash  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nene.  From  Spalding  the  Old  Welland  is  emverod  ia  a 
direct  line  by  an  artificial  channel  into  the  Wash.  There  is 
a  navigation  up  to  Stamford.  Between  that  town  and  Deep- 
ing there  is  a  canal  by  the  side  of  the  natural  stream :  be- 
low Deeping  the  natural  channel  is  employed  for  about  two 
miles;  and  then  there  is  a  navigable  cut  to  Spalding.  The 
navigation  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  long  from  Stamford 
to  the  Wash. 

The  Glen  rises  between  Grantham  and  Folkingham,  and 
flows  south  by  Corby  to  Barholm  not  far  Smm  Stamford ; 
in  this  part  of  its  course  it  crosses  a  projecting  comer  of  the 
county  of  Rutland.  Just  below  Barholm  itieceive  a  stream 
which  rises  neu-  the  Glen  and  has  a  course  almost  parallel 
to  it.  From  the  junction  oi  this  stream  at  Wilsthorpe  the 
Glen  flows  north-eaat  into  the  Waah  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Welland.  Iti  whole  length  is  about  thirty-six  milet.  A 
small  rivulet  which  joins  the  Olen  has  been  made  naviga- 
ble tat  three  miles  and  a  htHH,  up  to  the  town  of  Bourn ;  and 
below  the  junction  of  this  rivulet  the  Glen  is  navinble  for 
about  twelve  miles  into  the  Welland  between  Spalding  and 
the  Wash. 

A  general  account  of  the  great  fen  district  of  England, 
and  of  the  changes  which  it  has  undeigone,  is  giv*en  else- 
where. [Bedford  Lbvbl.]  The  limits  of  the  lincolnshire 
fens  have  been  already  given,  and  it  is  only  requisite  to 
notice  some  of  the  principal  cuts  and  drains.  The  Car 
Dyke,  which  skirts  the  western  border  of  the  fens,  com- 
mences in  the  Welland  between  Stamford  and  Deeping,  and 
runs  northward  nearly  thirty-five  miles  into  the  fsna  of  the 
Witham,  with  the  drainage  of  whioli  it  is  connected.  Some 
authors  state  that  the  Car  Dyke  runs  into  the  Witliam,  but 
this  appears  not  to  he  the  case  at  present,  though  it  hare 
originally  been  so.  This  canal  »  supposed  to  be  of  Roman 
origin :  it  is  MXty  foet  wide,  and  has  on  each  ude  a  wide  flat 
bank. 

The  South  Forty-Foot  is  cut  from  the  Glen  by  a  circuit- 
ous course  to  the  Witham  at  Boston :  its  length  is  about 
twenty-two  miles :  it  receives  a  number  of  small  streams 
flowing  from  the  hills  that  form  the  western  boundary  of 
the  fen  country. 

The  North  Foriy-Foot  runs  ten  miles  from  the  Kym^  or 
Sleaford  river,  near  iti  junction  wM£^t^  jWUh4)|&  parallel 
to  the  Witham,  into  tifiij^^yPWi^ie^lfa  Boston 
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The  West  Van  CRteb->water  Dnin,  and  the  East  Fen  Catch- 
water  Drain  bonnd  the  fen  district  on  the  north  side,  and 
extend  about  ten  and  aetea  mile»  nspectivety ;  they  do  not 
immediately  communicate.  The  Old  and  New  Hammond 
Beck  runa  by  a  circuitous  course  from  the  Welland  near 
Spalding  to  the  South  Forty-Foot  near  Boston.  Its  length 
is  about  twenty  miles.  The  other  cuts,  prorincially  termed 
•  Learns,' '  Droves,'  '  DrainN"  '  Becka,' '  Eaua,*  and  '  Dykes,' 
are  two  numerous  to  admit  of  distinct  notice.  In  the  fens 
between  the  Glen  and  that  arm  of  the  Welland  called  the 
Shire  Drain  they  are  particularly  numerous.  The  drainage 
of  the  nortbern  fens  is  noticed  elsewhere.  [Axholkb.] 

Of  navigable  canals,  beside  the  Ancholme,  Louth,  Hom- 
castle.  Sleaford,  Bourn,  and  other  navigations  already  no- 
ticed, there  are  only  two.  One  of  them,  the  Foss  I^ke,  is 
probably  a  Roman  work,  and  appears  to  have  been  used 
for  navigation  previous  to  the  Conquest  Henry  I.  had  it 
cleaned  out  and  the  navigation  improved.  Some  have  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  author  of  it.  It  extends  from  the 
Trent  at  Torksey,  once  a  place  of  some  consequence,  above 
Grainsborough,  to  the  Witham  at  Lincoln ;  its  length  is  eleven 
miles ;  it  is  level  throughout,  but  its  waters  are  four  or  five 
feet  above  those  of  the  Trent.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  continuation  of  the  Car  Dyke,  which,  ibouf^h  now  used 
only  for  draining,  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation :  but  there  is  no  need  to  assume  any 
connection  between  the  Car  Dyke  and  the  Foss  Dyke,  i( 
as  is  likely,  the  Witham  was  antiently  navu^le  for  ships 
up  to  Lincoln.  The  other  canal  is  the  Stainforth  and 
Keadby  Canal,  which  opens  a  communioation  between  the 
Don  or  Dun  navigation  at  Stainforth  near  Thome  in  York- 
shire, and  the  Trent  at  Keadby  in  Lincolnshire.  This  canal, 
which  is  B^een  miles  long,  has  a  part  of  its  course  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme  in  Lincolnshire. 

Among  the  projected  railways  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
was  designed  to  pass  through  this  county.  It  was  to  run 
from  London  by  Cambridge  to  York.  It  was  to  enter  Lin- 
colnshire a  little  to  the  east  of  Market  Deeping,  and  was 
designed  to  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  present  coach-road  to 
Lincoln;  and  from  thence  first  on  tne  left,  then  on  the 
right  of  the  Foss  Dyke  to  the  Treat  above  Gainsborough. 
The  execution  of  this  railroad,  except  of  the  part  from  Lon- 
don to  Cambridge,  has  been  given  up  for  the  present. 

The  principal  coach-road  is  the  Hull,  Barton,  and  Lincoln 
xnail-road.  This  enters  the  county  at  Market  Deeping,  90 
miles  from  London,  and  runs  north  by  west  by  Bourne  (97 
miles),  Folkingham  (106  miles),  and  Sleaford  (115(  miles) 
to  Lincoln  (134  miles).  From  Lincoln  the  road  runs  due 
north  in  a  direct  line  along  an  old  Roman  road  for  many 
miles:  and  then  turning  north  by  east,  runs  by  Brigg,  or 
Glanford  Bridge  (156  miles)  to  Barton  (167  milesX  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Humber,  oppositeHuU.  The  Louth  and 
Boston  mail-road  branches  ofi"  from  the  above  just  before  it 
enters  Lincolnshire,  and  passing  through  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  of  Deeping,  runs  by  Spalding  (101  miles), 
Boston  (116^  miles),  and  Spilsby  (133^  miles),  to  Louth 
(148  miles);  from  whence  a  road  runs  onward  to  Great 
Grimsby  (165  miles)  on  the  Sea.  The  great  north  road 
(travelled  by  the  Thurso,  Edinburgh,  ancT  York  njail,  and 
by  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  mail)  enters  the  county  at 
Stamford  (89  miles),  and  runs  north-north-west  by  Gran- 
tham (1)0  miles)  into  Nottinghamshire.  Roads  lead  from 
Lincoln  by  Wragby  to  Louth,  and  on  to  Saltfleet ;  by  Market 
Rosen  to  Grimsby  ;  and  by  Newark  to  Nottingham.  A  road 
from  Nottingham  by  Bingham  falls  into  the  high  north  road 
at  Grantham ;  and  a  road  from  Yarmouth  andNorwicli,  by 
Lynn  and  Wiabeacli,  falls  into  the  Louth  and  Boston  road 
at  Spalding.  Tlie  other  roads  do  not  require  specific  notice. 

Ajgriculture. — Tho  agriculture  of  Lincolnshire  is  inte- 
resting on  many  accounts.  The  soil  varies  greatly  in 
difierent  districts.  In  some  places  it  is  as  rich  and  produc- 
tive as  the  greediest  &rmer  could  desire,  and  in  otneni  so 
poor  as  to  wearv  the  patience  and  industry  of  the  most 
persevering.  The  grazing  land  in  this  county  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  its  capabilities  for  fattening  cattle;  and  some 
of  the  drained  fens  and  warp  lands  along  the  rivers  possess 
a  high  degree  of  fertility  when  cultivated.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances it  follows  that  every  variety  of  cultivation  which 
this  island  presents  may  be  observed  in  this  county.  There 
are  still  some  lands  which  are  under  the  old  course  of  two 
crops  and  a  &llow,  while  others  are  cultivated  with  all  the 
care  which  an  improved  system  of  husbandry  recommends. 
To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  various  kinds  of  loilf  ve 


Kill  follow  the  division  given  by  A.  Young  in  his  Report  of 
this  county;  premising  however  that  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  entirely  correct,  but  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 

Acm. 

He  reckons  of  fen  lands    .    .    «    .  776,960 

Of  loamy  and  sandy  heaths,  now  mostly 

cultivated   IIMOO 

Of  wolds,  chiefiy  chalk      ....  234,880 

Of  various  loams  and  sands  of  mode- 
rate quality    718,060 

Making  a  total  of   .    .  ,  1,818,320 

Upon  the  whole  the  mE^ority  of  the  lands  in  Lincolnshire 
may  be  said  to  posseia  a  soil  (ff  more  than  medium  fertility, 
compared  with  the  average  of  Great  Britain,  uid  the  pro- 
duce of  the  county,  both  in  grain  and  cattie,  is  veiy  con- 
siderable. 

The  temperature  of  Lincolnshire  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  centre  of  England.  The  flatness  of  the  surface 
allows  the  winds  to  blow  uninterruptedly  over  it,  and  of 
these  the  western  are  the  most  violent.  Near  the  coast  the 
sea  tempers  the  cold  easterly  winds  in  winter,  and  the  snow 
seldom  lies  long. 

The  climate  in  the  lower  parts,  where,  in  spite  of  extensive 
drainings,  much  marshy  ground  still  remains,  is  not  very 
healthy,  and  intermittent  fevers  are  prevalent;  but  they 
are  becoming  much  less  frequent  since  the  draining  and 
improvement  of  the  soil.  Ihe  water  in  the  lower  parts  is 
bad  and  teaekisht  being  procured  only  from  wdls  and  ponds ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  spring  of  pure  water  in  the  Jrais. 
The  lands  which  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by 
banking  and  draining  are  mostly  laid  in  large  farms,  which 
require  a  considerable  capital.  .In  other  parts  of  the  county 
there  are  many  small  prc^erties,  cultivated  by  the  ownersk 
and  kept  with  great  neatness.  There  were  formerly  many 
more  of  these  than  there  are  now.  Lincolnshire  exhibits 
great  neatness  in  the  care  with  which  the  land  is  weeded 
and  mannred,  especially  the  light  sands.  The  introduction 
of  bones  for  manure  has  made  many  poor  light  sands  in 
Lincolnshire  vie  with  the  best  in  production,  and  nowhere 
have  ground  bones  been  used  so  long  and  so  abundantly. 
The  turnips,  which  are  raised  by  means  of  M»  manure  on 
the  poorest  sands,  being  fbd  off  with  sheep,  lay  the  fbunda- 
tion  of  a  productiTe  course  without  an^  other  manure. 

Among  the  different  manures  whioh  are  used  ftr  the 
arable  land  in  Lincolnshire,  we  must  not  pass  over  that  of 
fish,  especially  that  small  fish  which  abounds  in  shallow 
waters,  and  is  named  the  stickleback.  It  is  very  soon 
putrid,  and  greatly  assists  the  natural  juicef  of  the  earth  in 
producing  vegetation. 

On  the  richest  fen  lands  the  most  profitable  rotation 
consists  of  the  following  crops: — 1.  Cole,  fed  off  with 
sheep ;  2,  oats ;  3,  beans ;  4,  wheat ;  5,  clover ;  6,  wheat. 
If  wheat  were  sown  immediately  after  the  cole,  it  would 
be  rank,  and  probably  lodged.  The  oats  and  beans  reduce 
it  to  a  jHoper  state,  by  exhausting  a  portion  of  the  manure 
and  preparing  the  soil  better  for  wheat.  The  oats  are 
always  fine  and  abundant,  seldom  less  tlum  8  quarters  per 
acre,  and  often  10  and  even  12  quarters. 

In  some  heavy  soils  the  Essex  rotation  is  adopted 
1,  fallow;  2,  barley;  3,  beans;  4,  wheat;  and  this,  alter- 
nated with  the  other,  answers  well  on  rich  lands.  A 
fallow  once  in  ten  years  is  almost  indispensable,  to  keep 
the  land  free  from  root-weeds.  The  clover  also  recurs  less 
often,  and  is  consequently  less  apt  to  fail  than  when  it  is 
sown  every  sixth  year  on  the  same  land.  Those  who  have 
been  induced  by  some  eminent  agricultural  writers,  Bueh 
aa  Arthur  Young,  and  others,  to  attempt  to  cultivate  heavy 
and  wet  soils  without  an  occasional  ikllow,  have  soon 
been  obliged  to  return  to  this  eflfective  mode  of  deaning 
land :  the  hoeing  of  beans  or  other  green  crops  can  never 
be  executed  so  perfectly  as  to  keep  the  land  entirely  fine 
from  those  destructive  weeds  which  have  perennial  roots. 
For  the  poor  sands  there  is  no  sj'stem  so  advantageous  as 
that  of  raising  turnips,  and  feeding  sheep  with  them  on  the 
land  where  they  grew.  The  tread  and  urine  of  the  sheep 
give  consistency  to  tho  loose  sand,  and,  for  a  time,  impart  to 
it  the  properties  of  a  good  loam,  so  that  it  will  retain  water 
sufficiently  to  supply  the  roots  of  the  growing  com.  If 
marl  can  be  put  on  the  suriace  at  the  same  time,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  will  be  greatly  improved  ;  and  that  which  would 
only  bear  a  crop  of  oats,  will  now  beoome  capable  of  giving 
a  good  return  of  wheat.  ^'^|^^g°(^'^i^j&fg'^  > 
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It  mnitd  only  eatue  tlie  wheat  to  rah  l«  straw  and  lodge, 
and  give  no  grain.  To  manure  poor  lands  highly,  without 
flrat  conso1idalingtliem»  ie  absolute  loss  of  both  dang  and 
labour. 

From  the  returns  of  forty  diflSerent  ftrms,  A.  Young  has 
given  the  average  produce  in  LtncolDshire  as  follows: — 

Wlicat— seed,  3  bushels;  average  crop.  9|  quarters. 
Barley — seed,  3}  bushels ;  average  crop,  ^  quartefs.  Oats 
— seed,  6  bushels ;  average  crop.  8^  quarters.  Beans— seed, 
3}  busheU ;  average  crop,  quarters. 

It  IK  probable  that  tlie  general  adoption  of  the  drill  in 
sowing,  nnd  the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  since  the 
report  of  A.  YaunE.  have  increased  the  proportion  of  the 
crop  compared  with  the  seed  about  on»«ightD. 

The  crops  usually  raised  on  the  arable  land  are  ibostly  the 
same  as  in  other  eountiei  on  similar  soils.  There  is  some 
woad  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boeton  on  rieh  warp 
land ;  some  sainfoin  grown  on  the  chalky  soils,  and  Ineem 
on  the  richer ;  but  not  to  the  extent  to  whidi  this  usefat 
plant  ought  to  be  cultivated  as  green  food  tor  berses  and 
cattle.  Cabbages  and  carrots  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  the  former  on  the  heavy  eli^s^  and  the  latter  on  the 
light  and  deep  sands. 

The  grass-lands  of  Lincolnshire  and  of  the  iK%hbouring 
county  of  Leicester  are  some  of  the  best  feeding  lands  in 
the  kingdom.  The  average  number  of  beatti  df  a  moderate 
size,  about  70  or  BO  stone  of  141b.,  which  can  be  kept  on  an 
acre,  taken  flrom  twenty-six  places,  is  stated  by  A.  Young 
to  be  as  follows sheep  in  summer,  per  aorey  9|;  liieep  in 
winter,  per  acre,  8 ;  acres  to  bed  a  bulloek  in  semmer  with 
the  sheep,  li.  8o  that  If  acres  of  grass-land  will  feed— in 
Bummer,  1  bullock  and  about  S^eDeep;  and  In  winter.  9^ 
sheep,  which  is  a  h^h  average:  some  of  these  lands  will 
feed  a  bulloitk  and  6  sheep  per  aere  all  the  summer. 

Some  of  the  Bnest  pastures  are  fed  off  byhorssswliioh 
ore  fatted  for  the  markets ;  but  hones  iooft  deteriofato  the 
grass,  while  sheep  improve  it 

Graiiers  ore  not  fond  of  mowinit  gtus  ftir  hay.  It  renders 
the  pasture  coarse,  and  the  hay  is  not  of  so  rich  a  quality  M 
might  be  expected,  owingi  {vobably,  toaiVaDt  at  care  in 
making  it.  Grass-land  is  oceasimtally  broken  Up  to  grew 
woad  or  ftax  on  it  When  this  is  done  ven^  Judiciously,  it 
may  be  laid  down  with  grass  Seeds  end  soon  M  good  pasture 
again:  bat,  in  general,  it  is  n  long  titne  befete  the  newly- 
sown  herbi^  if  lo  fettening  as  the  oM  grass.  When  grass- 
land is  broken  up  it  girea  sueh  rioh  crops,  that  Uw  tenpta- 
tiou  tooverorop  it  is  too  strong  to  be  ntfislBd;  and  onoi 
exhausted  to  a  certain  degree,  it  cannot  be  restoied  to  Its 
richness  for  a  long  time.  When  arable  land  is  lud  down 
to  permanent  grass  in  a  rich,  clean,  and  nnaxhouMsd  state, 
the  success  is  invariable ;  but  it  is  often  done  Vidurat  atten- 
tion, and  a  failure  is  the  consequence. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  improvemente  on  land,  by  the 
side  of  some  rivers  in  which  the  tide  flows  rapidly,  is  that  of 
warping ;  or,  in  other  words,  retaining  the  Water  on  the 
land  80  long  as  to  let  it  deposit  a  layfer  of  sand  and  mud. 
Thus  a  new  soil  is  created  over  an  old  otm  ;  and  this  depo- 
sited soil  is  always  very  fertile.  Such  is  the  benefit  pro- 
duced by  warping,  that  ocpensiTe  works  have  been  raised 
for  the  purpose,  and  exteiwte  tnets  of  poor  land  bare  been 
covered  in  a  short  time  witii  a  new  soil  of  the  finest  quality, 
as  the  crops  raised  inion  It  wiU  dearly  show. 

The  warping  is  effected  by  letting  in  the  water  of  the 
rivers,  which  nave  a  muddy  current  by  artifici^  channels 
and  sluices,  and  retaining  it  there  till  low  water.  The 
river  Humber  carries  off,  in  its  course  over  various  soils, 
all  the  finer  particles  which  are  too  light  to  be  immediately 
deposited.  These  consist  of  every  kind  of  earth  and  por- 
tions of  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  The  tides,  which  are 
continually  changing  the  direction  of  the  current  keep  this 
earth  in  suspension  by  the  agitation  which  is  produced; 
and  when  the  water  charged  with  earth  tt  let  tn  on  the  low 
grounds  by  the  side  of  the  river  by  means  ot  canak  and 
sluices,  the  earth  Is  soon  deposited  and  tonaa  a  coat  of  mud 
of  a  highly  fintile  nature.  Sueh  is  the  quantity  of  earth 
contained  in  the  water,  that  a  layer  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  is  often  deposited  between  one  tide  and  the  next 
Thus  in  a  very  short  time  a  new  soil  is  formed  of  any  depth 
which  may  he  desired,  provided  the  land  lies  below  the  level 
of  the  river  at  high  tides. 

Besides  creating  a  soil,  the  warping  fills  up  all  inequa- 
lities, and  a  perfectly  level  snrfiice  is  produced.  Warp  land 
possesses  a  natural  power  of  ptoductMHi,  whieh  caltivatiod 


dhd  iilfttiurIa»Mnii<rt  ittiitale.  The  baiii  of  the  nil  Is  flna 
clay  and  sand,  the  loiter  minutely  divided  and  intimately 
mixed  with  the  former,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  fine 
calcareoQs  earth.  Very  little  vegetable  natter  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  analysis,  but  tliere  is  no  doubt  every  considerable 
portion  of  it  in  an  insoluble  state,  probably  combined  with 
lime  or  arnllo.  Sufficient  experiments  have  not  yet  been 
made  to  show  fnis  combination,  as  likewise  the  galvanic 
efltects  of  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  different  earths.  1 1 
is  to  be  boped  that  the  attention  of  agricultural  ehemiVtft 
will  be  tnrned  to  this  subject  Considerable  li^ht  may 
thus  he  thrown  on  the  causes  of  fertility  in  soils. 

The  atmospheric  air  seems  to  act  powerfully  on  the  newly 
deposited  warji ;  fiff  before  a  ftesh  layer  is  deposited,  which 
is  within  twelve  hours,  sueh  an  alteration  has  already  taken 
place  on  the  surftce,  that  the  new  deposit  does  not  unite  in 
one  mass  with  the  tast,  but  a  regular  atratiflcation  can  be 
obserred,  which  shorn  thequantit)|  deposited  in  each  tide. 
The  new  warp  also  requites  to  be  stirred  and  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  time  before  it  acquires  its  great  fertility.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  insoluble  vegetable  earth  re- 
quires lo  be  oxygenated  and  rendered  soluble.  The  richest 
crops  of  beans,  wheat,  oats,  and  rape  are  raised  without 
manure  on  the  warp  lands.  It  is  not  so  well  adapted  fur 
barley  or  tumius  on  account  of  its  slimy  nature. 

It  has  added  much  to  the  produce  of  Lincolnshire,  that 
the  crops  raised  on  the  warp  lands  have  enabled  the  farmer 
to  employ  all  the  manure  mule  by  the  abundance  of  straw 
which  tMM  lands  produce  to  improve  the  hmds  tliat  lie 
above  the  reach  of  the  waters.  As  long  as  the  level  of  the 
warp  lands  allows  a  fresb  addition  of  warp,  this  system  is 
h^hly  advantageous ;  bat  as  soon  as  the  surfece  rises  to 
high-water  mark,  this  system  must  cease,  or  the  warp 
lands  will  be  exhausted  in  time,  like  the  Dutch  and 
FlemUih  poldert,  and  require  manure  like  other  lands.  The 
best  mode  of  treating  warp  lands  which  are  too  high  to 
admit  of  being  warped  over  a^tn  is  to  lay  them  down  to 
grass  in  a  state  of  great  fertility.  The  pasture  upon  them 
will  soon  equal  the  best  old  ^tbss,  carrying  a  bullock  per 
acre,  besides  several  sheep  during  the  whole  of  the  summer. 

In  a  ooanty  which  contains  so  rich  pastures  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep  be  of  the 
most  profitable  kind ;  accordingly  we  find  that  no  county 
possesses  finer  breeds  oi  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep.  The 
Lincolnshire  horses  are  celebrated  for  their  size  ana  power. 
Horneastle  foir  isthe  great  resort  of  all  the  London  dealers, 
who  purchase  hunters  and  corriage-hOTses  at  very  high 

Eri<»s.  The  horses  which  are  bred  in  the  fens  are  apt  to 
ave  rather  too  flat  and  broad  fbet  fl^om  the  softness  of  the 
pastures  there.  This  is  a  great  defect  when  they  are  in- 
tended for  speed  on  hard  roads;  but  for  &rm  purposes 
they  answer  as  well  as  those  bred  on  drier  soils.  The  best 
hunters  are  bred  on  the  higher  and  drier  lands ;  but  they 
are  generally  turned  out  for  a  time  in  the  richer  pastures 
to  give  them  flesh  hefbre  they  are  sold. 

The  oxen  which  are  preferred  for  grazing  are  the  short- 
horns, and  some  crosses  of  long-homs.  Hr.  Collins's 
Durham  breed  hss  been  introduced  and  kept  up  with  con- 
siderable auecess.  Some  rieh  proprieton  and  formers  are 
very  careful  in  maintaining  the  reputation  of  their  stock; 
and  fine  bulls  are  reared  without  regard  to  expense,  which 
is  well  repaid  by  the  superiority  of  their  produce.  The 
most  judicious  graziers  are  of  opinion  that  middle-sized 
oxen  are  more  profitable  for  grazing  than  the  larger:  an  ox 
of  about  BO  stones  of  14  lb.  is  fliought  to  fetten  mere  rapidly 
in  proportion  than  either  larger  or  smalkr,  provided  the 
breed  be  good. 

There  are  not  many  dairies  in  Lincolnshire:  breeding 
and  fatting  are  considered  more  profitable  and  less  trouble- 
some. There  is  however  some  excellent  cheese  made  of  the 
Stilton  kind.  A.  Young  mentions  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Healh 
Hatl,  near  Grantham,  as  an  eminent  cheese-maker.  A 
descendant  of  his  is  now  residing  at  Old  Windsor,  in  Berk- 
shire, where  he  makes  the  femous  Forest  cheese,  which  still 
goes  by  the  name  of  Grundy  cheese,  and  is  the  best  cheese 
of  the  Stilton  kind  made  in  England.  He  was  brought 
from  Lincolnshire  by  George  IV.,  and  established  ih  a  royal 
dairy  in  Windsor  Forest.  The  sheep  which  are  bi-ed  in 
this  county  are  principally  of  the  long-wooUed,  commonly 
called  Leicesters.  But  the  two  counties  differ  only  in  the 
great  proportion  of  fen  lands  to  be  found  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  rich  upland  pastures  are  similar  in^th  counties.  The 
old  Linet>la  sheep  are  latg^it^t^iii^^Q^^l^ter 
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find  carry  a  heavier  fleece ;  they  are  also  hardier ;  the 
latter  however  are  generally  prefbrred,  from  their  greater 
propensity  to  fatten.  A  cross  hat  been  produced  which 
partakes  of  the  qualities  of  both  breedi,  anil  ia  prefbrred  by 
some  for  the  fens. 

There  U  nothing  particular  in  the  breed  of  pigs,  except 
that  it  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years  by  crossiug 
vith  improTcd  breeds. 

The  principal  ftiirs  in  lincdnshire  are: — Alfbrd,  Whlt- 
Tuesday,  November  8;  Barton-upon-Humber,  Trinity 
Thursday ;  Belton.  September  25 ;  Boston,  May  4,  Au- 
gust 5,  November  18,  and  lasts  four  days,  December  11; 
Bourne,  March  7,  May  6,  October  29 ;  Brigg,  August  5; 
Burgh,  May  13,  October  2;  Burwell,  Old  Michaelmas-day; 
Caistor,  Friday  and  Saturday  before  Patm  Sunday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  before  Whit- Sun  day,  Friday  and  Saturday 
after  Old  Michaelmas-day;  Cay  thorp,  Good  Friday ;  Corby, 
August  26,  Monday  before  October  i  1 ;  Coultborpe,  April 
29;  Crowie,  last  Monday  in  May,  November  22:  Vq^- 
ningtOQ,  May  26,  August  17,  September  4.  October  17; 
Epworth,  first  Tuesday  aAer  May  1 ;  first  Thursday  after 
September  29 ;  Falkingham,  Ash  Wednesday,  Palm  Mon- 
day, May  13,  June  16,  July  3,  Thursday  after  Old  Michael- 
mas-day. November  10  and  22;  Gainsborough,  Eaater 
Wednesday,  October  20,  if  it  falls  on  a  Wednesday,  then 
the  Wednesday  after ;  Grantham,  Easter  Eve,  Holy  Thurs- 
day, July  10,  December  17;  Heokington,  Thursday  before 
October  10;  Holbeach,  May  17,  second  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember; Horiicastle,  June  19-22,  August  II-21,  October 
26-29  ;  Kiiton-Lindsey,  July  18,  December  21;  Lincoln, 
Tuesday  to  Friday  in  the  last  whole  week  in  April,  July  5, 
first  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  after  September 
November  28;  Louth,  third  Monday  after  Easter  Monday, 
Noveiubfir  23  ;  Market  Deeping,  second  Wednesday  after 
May  11,  October  10,  November  22;  Market  E^sen,  Sep- 
tember 25;  Nevenhy,  August  18,  October  17:  fartney, 
August  1  attd  25,  September  18  and  19,  October  18  and 
19 ;  Sleaford,  Plough  Monday,  Easter  Monday.  Whit-Mon- 
day, Augubt  1.  October  20;  Spalding,  April  27,  June  29, 
August  26,  Soptember  23,  Wednesday  before  December  6  ; 
Spilsby,  Monday  before  Whit-Monday,  Monday  after  ditto, 
Monday  fortnight  after  Whit-Monday  if  it  fall  in  May  (if 
not,  there  is  no  fair),  first  Monday  in  July,  old  style ; 
Stamford,  Tuesday  before  February  13,  Monday  before 
Midlcnt,  Mitllont  Monday,  Monday  before  May  1 2,  Man- 
day  after  Coiims  Chrisli,  August  5,  November  9;  Stow 
(Jreen  near  Sleafoid,  July  4;  Swineshpad,  first  Tuesday  in 
June,  October  2;  Tattershall,  May  15,  September  25; 
Wainfleet,  third  Tuesday  in  May,  July  6,  August  24,  Oc- 
tober 24;  Wintringham,  July  14;  Wiagby,  Holy  Thurs- 
day, Scj^teraber  29. 

Divisions,  ToufM,  —  IjncolnBhire  has  long  been 
divided  into  three  *  parts,'  as  they  are  termed,  JJndsey, 
Kesteven,  and  Holland.  Lindsey,  whicft  is  mentioned  by 
Bede  under  the  name  Lindesse,  and  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
by  the  names  Lindissi,  Lindesse,  and  landesi^e,  ii  by  far 
the  largest,  and  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  county 
which  lies  north-east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chftou-upon- 
Trent,  pai  tly  along  the  Foss  Dyke,  to  Lincoln  (which  city, 
with  a  small  territory  to  the  south-east,  is  included  in  it), 
thence  by  the  Witham  to  near  Boston,  and  from  just  above 
that  town  north-eastward  to  the  sea  between  Boston  and 
M'ainlleet.  The  name  Lindsey,  like  that  of  the  county,  is 
derived  from  Lindum,  the  Roman  n«me  of  Lincolu.  From 
the  name,  with  the  subjoined  epithet  Colonia,  came  Lin* 
coin,*  and  thence  Lincolnshire ;  and  from  the  name  without 
the  epithet.  Lind-sey.  The  latter  part  of  this  name  appears 
to  be  the  Saxon  'ey,'  an  island;  '  the  Isle  of  Lindum,'  a 
name  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  district,  which  is  insu- 
laled  by  the  sea,  the  Humber,  aiid  the  Trent,  the  Foss  Dyke 
S'lil  the  Witham,  with  their  connected  marshes. 

Kesteven  comprehends  the  south-western  part  of  the 
county  ;  it  extends  on  the  north  and  north-east  to  the  Foas 
p)ke  and  the  Witham,  except  just  about  Lincoln,  where 
Lindsey  encroaches  upon  these  boundfiries.  It  is  bounded 
eastward  by  a  line  drawn  soyth  from  the  Witham,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Kyme,  or  Sleaford  river,  to  the  Welland, 
petween  Deeping  and  Croyland.  The  origin  of  thi»  naq^e 
Uvery  obscure. 

Holland,  called  by  Ingulphus  Hoilandoh  comprehends 
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the  rest  of  the  county,  including  the  ffreater  part  of  the 
fens.  The  name  appears  to  he  derived  nom  the  Saxon  Hoi, 
*a  hole  or  hollow,'  a  name  not  inappropriate  to  the  fen  dis- 
trict, forming,  as  it  does,  a  vast  basm  m  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding higher  groiiud ;  or  perhaps  from  Holh, '  a  ditch, 
(another  fbrm  of  the  same  word),  an  e|>iihet  equally  appro- 
priate. 

These  diviaionf  are  of  great  antiqntty;  they  are  also  cha- 
racterised by  disti;ict  iiatural  features.  The  insular  cha- 
racter of  Lindsey  has  been  noticed ;  the  Wolds,  or  chalk 
hills,  form  the  nucleus  of  it.  Kesteven  is  distinguished  by 
the  ste^  slope  of  the  Clilfc  Row,  which  overlook^  the  valley 
of  the  With^ni ;  and  Holland,  like  its  continental  name- 
sake, is  distinguished  by  its  fens. 

Lincolnshire  is  further  divided  into  wapentakes,  hun- 
dreds, and  so^es.  These,  with  their  situation  ip  the  county, 
their  cht^  town,  area,  and  population  in  1831,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Futt  o(  liadtay.  AoreB.    Pop.  1831. 

Aslacoe.  vapentake      Central  (no  town)  43,240  4.S39 

Bolingbroke,  soke  Central  Spilsby  59,980  11,119 
Bradley  0averstoe, 

wapentake                N.E.  Grimsby    66,450  1  l,9i  9 

Calcewortb,  hundred       E.    Alford      58,670  10,266 

(i^andleshoe.  wapentake     E.     Wainfleet  53,040  8,516 

Corringham,  wapentake  N.W.  Gainsboro*  46,250  13,163 

Gartrea,  wapentake      Central  Tattershall  S4,05Q  6,963 

Hill,  hundred            Central  (no  town)  24,980  3,4S0 

Horncastle,  soke          Central  Horncaslle  24,780  8,656 

Lawress,  wapentake          E-     (no  town)  46,570  7,248 

Louth  Eske,  hundred     M.E-  Louth       70,190  14,027 

Ludborpugh>vapentake  N.B.  (no  town)   12,610  1,430 

Manley,  wapeittftke  N>  Epworth  131,560  23,046 
Walsb«-oft,  wapentake  Central  Market- 

Kasen     57,230  7,615 

Well,  vfipentake             E.     (no  town)  19,540  3,194 

Wraggoe,  wapentake    Central  Wragby    56,900  Q,322 

Yarborough,  wapentake    N.     Barton     117,370  10,487 

Lincoln,  city  ana  liberty  Central              17,560  1 1,843 


Total  of  parts  of  Lindsey 

n.  Puta  or  KnteTen. 

Asifardhurn, wapentake  Central 


961,970  173.088 


Avelandt  wapentake  8. 
Beltisloe,  wapentake  8. 
BooUiby  Graflb,  wapeo.  W. 
Flaxwell,  wapentake  Central 
Langoe,  wapentake  Central 
Loveden,  wapentake  W. 
Ness,  wapentake  S. 
Winnibriggs  and  'Hireo, 

wapentake  S.W- 
Grantham,  bofongh  and 

soke  S.W. 


(no  town) 
Bourii 
Corhy 
(no  tovn) 
Sleaford 
(no  town) 
(no  town) 
Stamford 

(no  town) 

Grantham 


45,280 
53.2'20 
53,470 
56,250 
37,420 
54,070 
47,340 
31,650 


G,407 
9,978 
6,430 
7.843 
6.015 
7,556 
7,965 
12,707 


41,460  6,149 
25,400  10,780 


Total  of  the  parts  of  Kesteven     445,560  81,830 

111.  rarte  of  UolUnd. 

EUoe,  vapentake  S.  Spalding  148,560  29,314 
Kirton,  wapentake       8.E.  Swinca- 

head       71,660  1J,777 

SkirLeokt  «4p9ntaKe              Boston      3G,  lou  lu,456 

Total  of  the  parts  of  Holland  256,320  62,547 
Total  of  the  county  .      1,663,850  317,465 

The  county  contains  the  city  of  Lincoln,  the  boronghs  and 
market-towns  of  Bostoii,  Grantham,  Grimsby,  and  Stam- 
ford; and  the  market-towns  of  Alford.  Barton-upon-Hum- 
ber, Bolingbroke,  Bourne,  Caistor,  C^orby,  Crowle,  Deepiug, 
Donington,  Epworth,  Falkingham  or  Folkinghara,  Gains- 
borough, Glanford  Bridge  or  Brigg,  Holbeacli,  Horncnstle, 
Kirton,  Louth,  Market  Rasen,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  Spilsby, 
Swineshead,  Tatteraliall,  Waindeet,  and  Wrugby.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  now  disuse^  market-towns  of  Bin- 
brook,  Burlon-upon-Stathar,  Crowland  or  Croyland,  Na- 
venby,  and  Saltneot.  Of  some  of  these  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere.  [Axuolhb;  BAKTOM-neoN-HuiiBBR;  Bosroif; 
OAiNSBOHQUGa;  GRaMTBAv;  Staufobd.] 

Lincoln  is  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Witham,  just  at  the 

Elaoe  whera  it  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  stonebiash 
ills,  134  inile^  ftov  Loiidon,  through  Ware,  Biggleswade, 
«ad  ?9t9i[borovab^  ItTa»•pUmo(oonud0nbU(^in^M!(^ 
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under  the  Romanb  In  the  time  of  the  Saxoni  it  was  also 
a  place  of  conaequence;  and  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  At  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  emporium  of  a  considerable  trade.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  ordered  the  eritction  of  a  strong  castle 
here  a.d.  1086.  The  erection  of  this  castle  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  demolition  of  two  hundred  and  for^  houses.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  thete  were  in  Lincoln 
1070  houses  snd  900  burgeaws.  The  prosperity  of  the  place 
appears  to  have  been  fUriner  promoted  in  the  time  of  Henry 
I.  by  clearing  out  the  Foss  Dyke,  and  making  it  again 
available  for  naviKation.  This  inland  communication,  with 
the  advantage  of  ibe  navigation  (probably  a  tideway  navi- 
gation foT  sea-borne  vessels)  of  the  Witham,  rendered  the 
situation  of  Lincoln  peculiarly  &vourable  fbr  commerce.  In 
the  reigrn  of  Stephen  the  empress  Maud  was  besieged  here 
by  the  King,  who  took  the  city,  but  the  empress  escaped. 
The  castle  was  shortly  after  surprised  by  some  of  her  par- 
tisans, and  being  besieged  by  the  king,  who  had  the  towns- 
men in  bis  interest  (A.D.  1141),  was  relieved  by  the  approach 
of  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  brother  to  the  empress. 
Stephen,  upon  the  approach  of  the  relieving  force,  gave 
battle  to  it ;  but.  by  the  desertion  of  Alan  earl  of  Richmond, 
he  was  defeMed  and  taken  after  fighting  with  the  greatest 
intrepidity. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  the  reign  of  John  the  town  was  taken 
by  Crilbert  de  Gaunt,  one  of  the  barons  in  the  interest  of 
Louis,  Dauphin  of  France,  who  had  created  him  eail  of 
Lincoln.  The  castle  however  held  out  for  the  king  and  was 
besieged  by  Gilbert,  who  hearing  that  John  was  approach- 
ing from  Norfolk,  retreated  fVom  the  place.  John  however 
having  lost  his  baggage  in  the  Wash,  and  died  of  grief,  Gil- 
bert retook  the  town  and  reinvested  the  castle.  The  earl  of 
Pembroke,  regent  duringthe  minority  of  Hennr  III.,  ad- 
vanced to  relieve  it,  and  Fulk  de  Brent,  a  ehienain  of  the 
king's  party,  threw  himself  with  a  reinforcement  into  the 
oBsue.  TbB  beBiegens  who  were  supported  by  a  body  of 
French,  were  attw£ed  on  both  sides ;  and  ttie  town,  in  which 
they  attempted  to  defend  themselves,  was  stormed  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.  The  count  of  Perche,  commander  of  the 
French,  was  slain ;  many  of  the  insurgent  barons  and  other 
prisoners  of  rank  were  taken,  and  the  party  of  the  Dauphin 
was  crushed.  The  battle  was  fought  June  4,  1218.  At  a 
subsequent  period  the  castle  was  in  the  hands  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.,  who  greatly  improved  it. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  toe  inhabitants  promised  to 
support  the  king,  but  in  a.d.  1 643  the  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  parliamentatians,  who  had  a  garrison  here.  The 
royalists  attempted  by  treachery  to  possess  themselves  of  the 

Elace ;  bat  the  plot  was  diaoovered,  and  the  cavaliers  who 
ad  broken  in  were  repulsed.  They  got  possession  of  the 
city  however  soon  after;  and  in  1644  the  parliamentary 
army  under  the  earl  of  Manchester  attacked  the  city  and 
took  the  lower  put  of  it.  The  royalists  retreated  to  the 
cathedral  and  the  castle,  which  were  sttnmed,  in  spite  of  a 
gallant  resistance,  on  the  night  of  May  5th,  two  days  after 
the  earl's  arrival  before  the  place. 

The  city  is  built  on  the  southern  slope  and  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  cathedral.  It  con- 
tains twelve  parishes,  and  part  of  a  thirteenth,  the  re- 
mainder of  which,  with  two  others,  are  locally  within  the 
limits,  though  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  There  are 
four  parishes  in  the  liberty  of  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river :  the  area  <^  the  city  cannot  be  given  separately : 
the  ci^  andliberty*  and  the  included  parishes,  contain  alto- 
gether 17,560  acres.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out ;  the 
principal  street  is  along  the  road  from  London  to  Barton-on- 
Humber,  which  extends  right  through  the  place,  crossing 
the  Witham  by  a  bridge,  and  running  up  the  hill  on  which 
the  cathedral  stands.  This  street  also  extends  a  considerable 
length  south  of  the  Witham.  The  streets  are  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  public  conduits  or 
fbuntams.  There  are  seveval  small  bridges  over  the  Witham 
or  over  the  drains  or  dykes  near  the  city.  The  high  bridge 
over  the  Witham  has  one  arch  of  nearly  22  feet  span,  and 
1 1  feet  high ;  it  is  considered  to  be  at  least  five  nundred 
years  old.  There  are  market-places  or  market-houses  fur 
3orn,  cattle,  meat,  and  butter,  in  difierent  ports  of  the  city ; 
the  fish-market  is  held  near  the  high  bridge. 

TliB  most  interesting  of  the  p^ublic  buildings  is  the  cathe- 
dnd,  which  is  advantageously  situMed  onthesummitof  the 
hill,  and  may  he  teen  for  many  milfs  noroai  the  flat  country 


to  the  south-east  or  south-west-  its  three  towers  have  at  a 
distanoe  a  very  fine  effect  It  has  been  erected  at  different 
periods,  and  combines,  in  consequence,  various  styles  of 
architecture:  the  predominant  style  is  the  earlyEnglish,  ofa 
remarkably  rich  and  beautiful  character.  The  cathedral  may 
vie  with  any,  and  has  been  by  some  judges  preferred  even  to 
York.  It  IB  much  enclosed  by  buildings  on  the  north,  south, 
and  west  sides ;  but  is  more  open  on  the  east.  The  nave  is 
very  fine,  and  the  piers  in  this  part  are  peculiarly  rich  ;  and 
though  the  side  aisles  are  unusually  narrow,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  excellent.  The  western  front,  which  embraces 
the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  with  the  side  chapels  {or,  as 
some  term  them,  transepts)  at  the  west  end,  is  partly  Nor- 
man, partly  early  English ;  it  has  two  towers  whose  height 
from  tne  ground  is  ISO  feel.  There  were  formerly  spires 
upon  these,  of  the  height  of  101  feet,  but  these  were  taken 
down  thirty  years  ago ;  there  are  still  pinnacles  at  thecorncrs 
of  the  towers.  At  each  angle  of  the  west  front  are  octa- 
gonal staircase  turrets  crowned  with  pinnacles.  There  ara 
three  west  doorways,  tlie  centre  one  opening  into  the  nave, 
the  side  ones  into  the  two  side  aisles.  There  is  much  sculp- 
ture and  tracervon  this  front  in  excellent  preservation ;  and 
over  the  oentral  doorway  are  several  statues  of  the  kings  of 
England,  from  the  Conquest  to  Edward  III.,  under  decorated 
canopies.  The  central  or  great  transepts  are  chietly  in  llie 
early  English  style;  they  liave  aisles  on  the  eastern  side, 
which  arc  divided  into  rooms,  used  as  vestries  or  chapels. 
There  are  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts  circular  windows; 
that  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept  is  one  of  the  finest 
circles  in  the  early  English  style  remaining.  The  *  Galilee 
court,'  or  porch  attached  to  the  west  side  of  the  south  tran- 
sept, and  the  chapels  on  the  east  aisle  of  the  same,  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  attention  forthe  intricacy  and  beauty  of 
their  mouldings,  and  the  singularity  and  excellence  of  their 
general  composition.  At  the  intersection  of  these  transepts 
with  the  nave  and  choir  is  the  central  tower,  53  feet  square, 
with  pinnacles  at  the  comers.  The  windows  of  Uiis  tower 
are  rather  small,  which  circumstance  renders  the  lantern 
obscure.  The  height  of  this  tower  f^m  the  nound  to  the 
summit  of  the  pinnacles  is  about  300  feet.  The  choir  is  of 
richer  and  more  elaborate  composition  than  the  nave  and 
transepts;  though,  like  them,  it  is  of  early  English  charac- 
ter.   It  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rich  stone  screen. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  choir,  with  the  I^dy  Chapel,  is  of  a 
transition  style  between  the  early  and  decorated  English, 
of  peculiar  beauty  and  interest.  The  east  window,  of  eight 
lights,  is  a  f^ne  composition.  The  cathedral  is  at  this  end  less 
encompassed  with  buildings;  a  better  view  of  it  can  conse- 
quently be  obtained.  There  are  two  transepts  to  the  cast- 
ward  of  the  principal  transepts,  and  there  are  several  chapels 
in  difibrent  parts.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  as 
follows:— Exterior  length  of  the  church  within  its  buttresses 
524  feet ;  interior  Jen^h  482  feet ;  width  of  the  cuihedral 
(interior  width,  we  belieTe,  of  the  nave  and  choir  with  their 
respective  aisles)  80  feet;  height  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
nave  80  feet;  width  of  the  western  front  174  feet.  Kx- 
terior  length  of  the  principal  transept  250  feet,  interior 
222  feet;  width  66  feet.  Smaller  or  eastern  transept  — 
length  170  feet;  width,  including  the  side  chapels,  44 
feet.  The  dimensions  are,  we  believe*  when  not  otherwise 
specified,  interior  dimensions. 

The  old  bell,  called  the  Tom  of  Xineoln,  which  was  cast 
in  1610,  and  hung  in  the  northernmost  of  the  west  lowers, 
became  cracked  iu  1827,  and  being  broken  up  in  1634,  with 
six  other  beUs,  was  recast  into  the  present  large  bell  and 
two  quarter  bells  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mears  of  Lnidon.  and 
placed  in  the  Rood  (or  central)  tower  in  1835.  The  new 
bell,  which  is  larger  and  heavier  than  the  old  one,  is  6  feet 
10^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  weighs  5  tons 
8  cwt.:  the  old  one  weighed  nearly  a  ton  less,  viz.  4  tons 
14  cwt.  The  new  bell  is  more  musical  than  the  old  one,  but 
not  nearly  so  loud  and  sonorous.  It  is  the  third  bell  for  siie 
in  the  kingdom;  being  exceeded  only  by  'Mighty Tom' of 
Oxford  (7  tons  1 5  cwt.)  and  '  Great  Tom'  of  Exeter  (6  tons). 

On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  are  the  cloisters  with 
the  chapter-house.  The  cloisters  enclose  a  quadrangle  of 
118  feet  by  91:  three  sides  remain  in  their  original  state, 
and  are  of  good  decorated  work ;  over  the  fourth  (the  north) 
side  is  a  library  built  by  Dean  Honeywood  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  library  contains  a 
collection  of  books,  with  some  curioiu  specimens  of  Rmnan 
antiquities.  In  the  enclosure  of  the  cloisters,  some  feet 
below  the  surfiio^  it  a  handsome  ^ilei]»ta$[.J^byeineBt. 
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From  the  eastern  aide  of  the  cloistere  is  the  eatrance  to  the 
cliapter-house,  a  lofty  and  elesant  decagon,  with  a  groined 
loof  supported  by  a  central  pillar.  Though  not  equid  to  the 
chapter-bouse  of  Salishury,  it  is  very  fine.  ItB  interior 
diameter  is  60  feet  6  iniihes. 

The  cathedral  contains  numerous  monuments ;  but  many 
more,  which  formerly  existed,  luve  been  removed  or  totally 
destroyed.  Many  were  defaced  or  pulled  down  at  the  Re- 
formation, or  by  the  parliamentary  soldiers  in  the  great  civil 
war ;  and  many  were  diiiarranged  when  the  floor  of  the 
cathedral  was  newly  paved  in  a.d.  1783.  or  when  subse- 
quent alteratioos  vere  ma^  in  Uie  nave  sjid  ohoir.  Among 
other  tombs  are  tliose  of  Catherine  Swinford,  duchess  of 
Iisncsster,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  of  Joan,  countess  of 
Westmoreland,  their  daughter ;  and  of  several  bishops  and 
deans  of  the  cathedral. 

'  The  officers  of  the  cathedral  are  the  bishop,  dean,  pre- 
ceator,  chancellor,  subdean,  six  archdeacons,  fifty-two  pre- 
bendaries, four  priest-vicaii,  five  lay-clerks  or  singing-men, 
an  or^nist,  seven  poor  clerks,  four  choristers,  and  six 
burghist  chanters.  The  net  yearly  revenue  of  the  bishopric 
is  45422. ;  the  net  yearly  income  of  the  cathedral,  divided 
between  ^e  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  and  subdean,  is 
6986/.;  these  dignitaries  have  residences.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  cathedral  are  ^e  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace, 
which  was  demolished  during  the  civil  wars.  The  snell  of 
the  magnificent  hall,  eighty-fbur  feet  by  fifty  feet,  supported 
bj  two  rows  pillars,  a  gateway,  and  part  of  the  kitchen 
mil,  remain.  A  modern  house  has  been  built  on  port  of 
the  site,  in  which  the  bishop  resides  when  at  Lincoln.  The 
deanexy  is  an  antient  building;  and  near  it  is  another 
antien  t  building,  called  *  the  Works  Chantry,'  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese.  The  vicar's 
college  once  formed  a  quadrangle,  of  which  at  present 
there  remain  only  four  houses  inhabited  by  Ha  vicars. 
T^ere  is  an  antient  gateway  yet  standing. 

The  see  of  Lincoln  was  originally  at  Dorchester  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames.  The  see  of  Dorchester  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  A.i>.  625  or  636.  The  dioceses  of  Leicester  and 
Sidnacaster  (probably  Stow,  between  Lincoln  and  Gains- 
borough)) the  latter  of  which  comprehended  the  parts  of 
Lindsey,  were  added  to  it ;  and  in  the  eleventh  century  ( a.o. 
1057,  or  1072,  or  1088,  for  accounts  vary)  the  seat  of  tbe 
bishopric  was  removed  to  Dncoln.  Although  the  dioceses  of 
Zly  (m  the  twelfth  century),  Oxford  and  Peterborough  (in 
the  sixteenth  century,,  at  the  Reformatiott),  were  taken  out 
of  it,  it  is  still  the  most  extensive  diocese  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  divided  into  six  archdeaconries :  1 ,  Lincoln ;  and,  2,  Stow, 
which  two  comprehend  the  county  of  Lincoln ;  3,  Leicester, 
which  includes  Leicestershire;  4,  Bedford,  which  includes 
Bedfordshire;  5.  Huntingdon,  which  includes  Huntingdon- 
shire and  part  of  Hertforashire ;  and,  6,  Buekin^iam,  which 
includes  Buekinghamahire.  (^nsiderable  alterations  are 
however  to  be  made,  in  conformity  with  the  act  6  and  7 
'Will  rV..  e.  77.  The  counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Bedford 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  the  county  of 
Buckingham  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford ; 
the  county  of  Leicester  to  the  diocese  of  Peterborough ;  and 
the  part  of  Hertfordshire  to  that  of  Rochester.  Of  the 
resent  diocese  only  the  county  of  Lincoln  is  to  remain, 
ut  to  this  is  to  be  added  the  county  of  Nottingham,  trans- 
ferred from  the  diocese  of  York.  A  fit  resi^nce  is  to  be 
erected  for  the  bishop,  wboH  averse  income  is  to  be  bom 
4000/.  to  5000/. 

Tbe  parish  churches  of  Lincoln  ore  twelve  in  number ; 
formerly  there  are  said  to  have  been  fifty  or  more,  most  of 
which  were  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Refbrmation.  The 
nesent  churches  are  mostly  small  and  much  mutilated. 
Four  of  five  churchea  aou^  of  the  Witham  luive  Norman 
towers.  An  additional  church  is  about  to  be  built  by  sub- 
scription. 

The  remains  of  the  castle  stand  on  the  hill,  west  of  the 
cathedral:  they  consist  chiefly  of  the  outer  walls  and  the 
gateway  tower.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  occupied  by  the 
county  gaol  and  court-hous^  which  wen  rebuilt  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  handsome  style  by  Sir  R.  Smirke.  In  one  corner 
of  the  area  is  a  small  building,  'Cob's  Hall,'  supposed  to 
have  been  a  chapel ;  and  in  one  part  of  the  outer  wall,  on 
the  north  side,  are  the  remains  of  a  turret  in  the  line  of  tbe 
Roman  wall  of  Lindum,  in  which  is  a  gateway  apparently  Ro- 
man, and  suppo^d  to  have  been  one  of  the  ^tes  of  that 
station,  or  to  nave  belonged  to  a  building  more  antient  than 
the  castle. 
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Lincoln  abounds  in  monastic  and  otherremain*  of  antient 

architecture.  There  are  several  antient  gateways,  ks  the 
Chequer  or  Exchequer  Gate  in  the  (Cathedral  Cloae,  and 
tbe  Stonebow  in  the  High-street;  the  remains  of  a  fbrt 
called  'Lucy  Tower a  tower  of  three  stories,  incorporated 
in  a  modern  house  called 'the  Priory,'  and  several  other 
buildings.  'The  Grey  Friars*  is  a  la^  oblong  building, 
ihe  lower  story  of  wbich  is  occupied  as  a  spinning-school, 
and  lies  some  feet  below  the  surtace  of  the  ground ;  part  of 
the  upper  story,  formerly  Ihe  chapel,  is  now  used  fur  a  free- 
school,  and  the  remaining  part  as  a  libranr.  The  remains 
of  John  of  Oaunt*s  Palace  and  of  a  building  called  John 
of  Gaunt's  Stables  present  some  interokting  Norman  and 
early  English  features.  In  the  gable  of  the  palace  is  a 
beautiful  oriel  window. 

The  population  of  the  city  and  liberty,  in  1831,  was 
11,843,  to  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  three  parishes 
locally  Uicluded,  1360;  together,  13.203.  The  chief  trade 
is  in  flour,  which  is  sent  lo  Manchester  and  London,  and 
there  are  sAne  extensive  breweries  noted  for  their  ale. 
There  are  now  eight  or  ten  steam-engines  in  the  city:  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  not  one.  Tbe  county  assizes  and  the 
election  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  and  quarter- 
sessions  Ibr  the  city  and  liberty,  are  held  bera.  There  are  a 
race-course,  a  theatre,  and  assembly-rooms. 

Then  ara  several  dissenting  places  of  wonhip,  several 
public  libraries,  two  news-rooms,  a  flourishing  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, and  several  book-societies.  There  are  a  general  dis- 

Eensary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  county  hospital,  a  lying-in- 
Ofipital,  and  several  other  charitable  institutions. 
Lincoln  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Henry  II.,  but 
the  governing  charier  was  that  of  Charles  I.  By  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act  the  city  is  divided  into  three  wards, 
and  has  a  mayor,  six  aldennen,  and  eighteen  eouocillors. 
The  guildhall  is  au  antient  Giothic  building;  the  oourt- 
huuse  for  the  city  is  modern;  the  gaol  is  not  large  enough 
to  admit  of  tbe  proper  classification  of  prisonen. 

The  city  returns  two  members  to  parliament:  it  first 
exercised  this  privile^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The 
parliamentary  constituency,  in  1833,  consisted  <tf  603  firee* 
men  and  521  ten^und  householdera:  total.  1124.  The 
parliamentary  borough  comprehend*  the  ciw  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  liberty. 

There  were  in  the  city,  in  1833,  two  in&nt-schools,  with 
323  children ;  five  dame-schools,  with  67  children ;  thirty- 
two  day-schools  (including  two  endowed  schools,  with  66 
children),  with  776  children ;  four  boarding  and  day  schools, 
with  150  to  180  children ;  one  national  school,  with  474 
children ;  and  seven  Sunday-schools,  with  about  700  chil- 
dren. There  were  at  the  same  time  in  the  liberty,  one 
boarding-school,  with  30  to  40  children ;  six  day-schools 
(three  of  them  partly  or  wholly  supported  by  subscription), 
containing  246  children;  an^  five  Sunday-schools,  with 
320  children. 

Grimsby  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Bradley  Haverstoe,  in  the 
parts  of  Lindsey,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Humber.  neat  its 
mouth.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  Grimsby  was  of  snOl- 
cient  importance  to  furnish  the  king  with  eleven  vessels  and 
1 70  manners  for  his  armament  against  Calais.  The  gradual 
blocking  up  of  tbe  harbour  by  the  accumulation  of  mud  and 
sand  led  to  the  decay  of  the  port,  until  it  was  renovated  by 
the  spirited  exertions  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  landed 
propriety  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
landing  at  low  water  is  however  still  very  bad,  and  a  jetty  is 
now  erecting  to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  The  parish  of 
Grimsby,  the  township  of  (Hee,  and  the  hamlet  of  Weelshy. 
comprehend  2110  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
4229,  of  which  a  small  proportion  is  agricultural.  Tbe 
town  connsu  of  two  parts :  the  older  part  of  the  town 
is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  is  at  tbe  head  <k  the  harbour, 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea ;  the  new  part,  eommonly  called 
'  the  Marsh,*  consists  of  three  streets  parallel  to  the  harbour, 
on  the  east  side.  The  harbour,  which  is  a  tide-harbour, 
with  a  lock,  &c.,  is  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Laceby  Beck, 
extending  inland  about  a  mile  southward  from  the  sea: 
vessels  drawing  sixteen  faet  can  enter  it  with  high-water  at 
neap  tides.  Icere  are  large  warehouses  and  timber-yards 
attached  to  the  harbour.  The  town  formerly  consisted 
of  two  parishes  now  united.  The  chorch  of  St.  James, 
now  the  only  one,  is  a  lai^  cross  church,  with  a  tower  in 
the  centre;  the  atcbiteeture  is  in  a  mat  degree  eariy 
English ;  the,  west  door  is  Norman.  There  are  in  tlia 
ehwch  somejantient  wmumente  and  inscriptions,  and  a 
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large  font  of  early  Snglish  character.  There  is  a  small  ill- 
managed  horough  saoi.  There  are  a  tan-yard,  two  bone- 
flaills,  some  corn-mills,  and  a  large  rapery  for  making  patent 
cordage  of  phormium  tenax.  which  has  not  been  very  suc- 
eossfuL  The  market  ii  on  Friday. 

Grimshy  is  a  borough  by  prescription ;  the  council  under 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act  consisiB  of  four  aldermen  and 
twelve  councillors.  The  parliamentary  borough,  which 
was  considerably  enlarged  by  the  Bounaary  Act,  includes, 
hestduB  the  municipal  borough,  the  rest  of  the  parish 
of  Grimsby,  and  the  parishes  or  Great  Coates,  little  Coates, 
Bradley,  Laceby,  Waltham.  Scartho,  and  Clee,  with  the 
towHithip  of  Cleelhorpe,  containing  an  additional  popu- 
laiiun  uf  23(i4;  making  in  all  6589.  Clee  has  an  autient 
cUu>ch,  with  some  flno  Norman  pier*  and  archfes. 

Tiie  living  of  Grimsby  i»  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
or  Unculn,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  &32L  There  are 
heveral  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

Tliere  were  in  the  parish,  in  1803,  one  inthnt  school,  with 
20  children,  partly  supported  by  the  corporation ;  a  gracQ- 
mar-»chool.  with  fill  boys  and  20  girls ;  a  school  preparatory 
to  (he  giammar-schoul,  n-itti  54  boys  and  19  girls;  and  a 
Schuol  fur  dissenters,  with  2-1  children  :  the  first  two  of  these 
schools  were  wholly  and  the  third  partly  supported  by  the 
curiioration :  four oi her  dav-achools, with  114 children;  one 
boarding  school,  with  23  children;  and  one  Sunday-school» 
wilh  1  III  children. 

Alfbrd  is  in  the  hundred  of  Calceworth,  in  the  parts  of 
Lindsey,  140  miles  from  London  by  Boston  and  Spilsby.ond 
near  the  head  of  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  sea. 
The  parish  contains  1410  acres,  witha  population,  in  1831, 
of  1784.  about  one-fourth  agricultural  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street.  The  church  is  an  insignificant  build- 
ing. There  are  one  or  two  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  chapelry  of  Rigshyr  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  122/.  There  were,  in  1833,  an 
endowed  grammar-school,  with  24  hoys ;  a  national  school, 
with  128  children;  and  fire  other  day  and  hoarding  schools, 
with  190  children. 

BoUngbroke  is  in  the  soke  of  Bolingbroke,  in  the  parts 
ot  Lindaey,  133  miles  from  London,  by  Boston,  There  was 
here  an  antient  castle,  built  by  William  de  Homara,  earl  of 
Lincoln,  which  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  lacy 
family,  and  subsequently  into  those  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
Henry  IV..  sun  of  John,  was  born  in  this  castle,  and  took 
from  it  his  surname  of  Henry  of  fiolingbroke.  There  are 
ft  few  remains,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  tower  at  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  castle,  which  was  quadraogular.  The 
pari^  comprehends  an  area  of  2570  acres,  viih  a  popula- 
tion of  725.  There  is  a  small  manufactory  of  earthenware. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  The  church,  which  is  antient, 
was  partly  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  Tiie 
living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Hareby, 
both  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  373/.  There  were  in  the  pai-ish,  in  1333,  one  en- 
dowed and  one  other  day-school,  with  46  children,  and  one 
Sunday-school,  with  40  children. 

Bourn  is  in  Aveland  wapentake,  in  the  parts  of  Kesteven, 
on  the  road  from  London  to  Lincoln,  97  miles  from  the 
former,  and  36  from  the  latter.  Tliere  was  formerly  a  castle 
here,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  lordship  of  some  note  in  the 
Saxon  times.  Hereward,  the  Anglo-Saxon  chieftain  who 
opposed  the  most  protracted  resistance  to  the  Norman 
conquerors,  was  the  son  of  the  lord  of  Bourn,  or  Brunne. 
The  parish  comprehends  8190  acres,  with  a  population  of 
8369:  it  is  divided  inio  three  hamlets,  of  which  that  of 
Bourne,  with  Tongue-End,  contains  a  population  of  2355, 
nearly  one-half  agricultural.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
one  long  street  of  modern  well-built  houses.  In  the  centre 
of  the  market-place  is  an  antient  town-hall,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  great  Lord  Burghley,  a  native  of  the  town ; 
the  lower  part  in  used  as  a  market- house.  The  church  is 
large,  but  appears  to  be  only  part  of  a  more  extensive  plan. 
The  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  are  of  Norman,  the  cleres- 
tory of  perpendicular  date.  At  the  west  end,  portions  in 
the  perpendicular  style  have  been  ingrafted  upon  others  of 
mn  early  English  character.  There  are  two  towers  at  this 
end.  Wool-stapling  and  tanning  are  carried  on,  and  the 
the  town  has  some  trade  in  leather  and  wool;  there  is  a  na- 
vigable canal  communicating  with  the  river  Glen.  A  tessel- 
jiaied  pavement  and  some  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  in 
the  nejghbouhood,  mi,  there  are  the  traces  of  the  site  of  aa 


Augustintan  priory,  the  revenue  of  vHlch  at  the  Dissolution 
was  197/.  17f.  Sd.  gross,  or  167/.  14«.  6d.  clear.  There  are 
some  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
in  the  archde.iconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yeoriy  value 
of  320/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  the  year  1833. 
in  the  parish,  one  dame-school,  with  20  children ;  an 
endowed  school,  with  18  boys;  a  national  school,  with  125 
children:  nine  other  day-schools, with  167  children;  and 
two  Sunday-schools,  with  169  children. 

Caistor,  or  Castor,  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Yarborough, 
in  the  parts  of  Lindsey.  Its  name  indicates  it  to  have  been 
a  Roman  station :  by  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Thong  Castor- 
Some  Roman  and  Saxon  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
here.  The  whole  parish,  which  extends  into  the  wapentake 
of  Walshtroft.  contains  4470  acres,  with  a  population  of 
1M5:  the  chapelry  of  H61ton-le-Moor  contains  1750  acres 
with  a  population  of  150,  leaving  fbr  the  part  of  the  parish 
which  contains  the  town  S720  acres  and  1375  inhahitauts, 
of  whom  about  a  sixth  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Tiie 
church  is  partly  of  Norman,  partly  of  early  English  charac- 
ter. The  town  has  a  market  on  Saturday.  The  living  l<;  a 
rectory,  united  with  the  chapelries  of  Houghton  and  Chx- 
by,  exempt  from  the  archdeacon's  juriGdietion,  of  the  cluar 
yearly  value  of  215/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in 
the  parish  (exclusive  of  Helton  chapelry),  in  1 833,  an  en- 
dowed day-«hooI,  with  74  children ;  eight  oth6r  day-schools, 
with  194  children;  a  national  Sun  day -school,  with  144 
children;  and  another  Sunday-school,  with  70  children. 

Corbv  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Beltisloe,  parts  of  Kesteven, 
t05  miles  from  London  by  Bourne.  The  parish  compre- 
hends 3790  acre^  with  a  population  of  654,  above  half 
a^ricnltural  The  market,  which  has  almost  fhllen  into 
disuse,  is  on  Thursday.  The  living  fs  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Irnham  and  the  chapelry  of  Bulby,  all 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  and  of  the  joint  yearly  value 
of  608/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  Ck)rby  pariah, 
in  1833,  an  endowed  free-school,  with  from  10  to  25  scho- 
lars ;  two  other  day-schools,  with  36  children ;  and  one  Sun- 
day-school, with  82  children. 

Deeping,  distinguished  from  some  neighbourirfg  places  of 
the  same  name  as  Market  Deeping,  is  in  the  wa^Kntakc  of 
Ness,  in  the  part«  of  Kesteven.  It  is  90  miles  from  Ix)ndun, 
on  the  road  to  Lincoln.  The  parish  comprehends  I-i'JO 
acres,  and  had  in  1631  a  population  of  1091.  'tbe  houses 
are  mostly  old  and  ill  built  The  market  is  on  Thursday. 
Some  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Welland.  The  church  con- 
tains sonw  traces  of  Norman  and  some  portions  of  early 
English  architecture ;  the  tower  and  other  parts  are  of  per- 
pendicular character.  The  living  is  a  rectory  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  579/,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in 
1833  an  endowed  day-school  with  70  scholars;  six  other 
day-schools  with  1 73  children ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  sup- 
ported out  of  the  poor-rates,  with  80  children- 

Deeping  St.  James  is  a  village  so  near  to  Market  Deeping 
as  almost  to  constitute  one  town  with  it,  Th6  parish  has.  an 
area  of  6470  acres,  with  a  population  of  1567.  The  church, 
originally  a  chapel,  built  by  the  monks  of  Cn^land,  is  lari^e 
and  curious,  chiefly  in  the  Norman  and  early  English  styles: 
it  contains  a  curious  Norman  font.  There  is  an  antient 
stone  cross  in  this  village.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  191/.,  with  a  glebe-house  There  were 
in  1833  three  day-schools  with  85  children ;  a  national  school 
with  100  children;  and  a  Suuday-sobool  with  64  chSdren. 

Doningtim  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Kirton,  in  the  parts  of 
Holland.  It  is  110^  miles  from  London,  on  the  left  of  the 
road  to  Boston.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  G 160 
acres,  with  a  population  In  1831  of  1759,  more  than  half 
agricultural.  Hemp  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a 
great  extent ;  and  much  hemp-seed  is  sold.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Rood  ;  there  are  one 
or  two  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  of  tlie  clear  yearly  value  of  1 26/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  four  dame-schools  with  28 
children ;  four  endowed  day-schools  with  315  children;  and 
one  Sunday-school  with  30  children. 

Falkin^bam,  or  Fdkingham,  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Aveland,  in  the  parts  of  Kesteven,  106  miles  from  London 
on  the  road  to  Lincoln,  Here  was  anti«itly  a  castle  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  town,  but  only  the  moats  and  mounds 
remain.  The  parish  comprehends  1700  acres,  and  had  in 
1831  a  population  of  744,  above  half  agricultural.  The 

streets  are  dean  and  well  paved.  Tbfrchurchis|  large  and 
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handsome,  chiefly  of  pnjpendicular  character ;  the  tover  ha« 
eight  pinnacles  and  a  nch  battlement  A  small  ^aol  was 
erected  thirty  years  ago  on  the  site  of  the  antient  castle,  and 
has  been  since  enlarged.  The  market  is  on  Thursday.  Tlie 
Jiving  is  a  rectory  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Laughton, 
both  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  511/.  There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  an  en- 
dowed day-school  with  30  children;  four  other  day-schools 
wi(b  66  children;  one  boarding  and  day  school  with  36 
children  *,  and  one  Sunday-schoiQl  with  131  children. 

Glanford-Brigg,  or  GlanfordrBridges,  or  by  ^miliar  ab- 
breviation Brigg,  ia  in  the  wapentwe  of  Yarborough,  in 
the  parts  of  Lindsey,  23  miles  nom  Lincoln,  and  156  miles 
from  London  on  the  road  to  Barton-upon-Humber.  The 
chapelry  of  Glanford-BHgg  is  in  the  parish  of  Wi  awby  lyith 
Kettleby,  which  comprehends  5070  acres,  and  had  iu  1831 
a  population  of  2418,  of  whom  1780  were  in  Glanfurd 
chapelry.  The  town  ia  advantageously  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  the  Ancholme  navigation,  by  means  of 
which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  coal,  and 
timber.  Besides  the  Episcopal  chapel  there  are  Dissenting 
and  Catholic  places  of  worship.  The  market  is  on  Thursday. 
Tho  chapelry  is  annexed  to  the  vicaraze  of  Wrawby,  which 
is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  dear  yearly  value 
of  220^.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  wen  in  1833  in  the 
chapelry  three  doftue  schools,  with  about  50  ehOdren ;  an 
endowed  day-school  with  21  children ;  four  other  day- 
schools  with  125  children;  one  boarding  and  day  school  with 
54  children;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  387  children. 

Holbeach  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Elloe,  in  the  parts  of 
Holland,  109  miles  from  London,  a  few  miles  to  the  right 
of  the  road  to  Boston.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of 
20,240  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  3890,  chietly 
agricultural.  The  town  is  indifferently  built  and  is  in  a 
low  marshy  district.  Tlie  church  is  a  lar^e  and  jiandsome 
building,  consisiing  of  a  nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  square 
tower,  surmounted  with  an  ornamented  octangular  spire- 
The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
702/.  There  were  in  1833  an  endowed  day-school  with  101 
children;  a  day-school,  partly  supported  by  subscriptiou, 
with  40  children  ;  nine  other  day-schools  with  349  chil- 
dren ;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  275  children. 

Horncastle  is  in  the  soke  of  Ilorucaslle,  in  the  parts  of 
lindsey,  136  miles  from  London  by  Slcafovd  andTattershall. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roinan  station;  some  think 
that  it  Was  theBannovallum  of  Ravennas.  There  are  traces 
of  a  fortiQcatiun  yet  visible,  which  was  a  parallelogram  en- 
closing an  aiea  of  twenty  acres,  and  comprehend  tug  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  modem  town.  Roman  coins  and  other 
autiquities  have  been  discovered,  and  at  the  point  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Waring  and  the  Bain  is  an  intricate 
circle  or  labyrinth  called  Julianas  Bower.  The  name  Horn- 
castle ia  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  hyrn,  a  corner,  and  is 
descriptive  of  the  situation  of  the  place  in  the  single  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers.  The  town, 
which  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  has 
been  much  improved,  and  consists  of  respectable  well-built 
houses.  The  church  has  been  in  great  part  rebuilt  of  late 
years.  Part  of  it  is  as  antient  as  the  time  of  Henry  Vll. 
There  are  several  Dissenting  meeting-houses.  Corn  and 
wool  are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce,  which  has  been 
much  promoted  by  the  opening  of  the  Horncastle  navigation 
from  this  town  to  the  Witham.  The  market  is  held  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year,  one  of  them 
probably  ttie  largest  horse-fair  in  the  kingdom.  The  area 
of  the  parish  is  2510  acres;  the  population  in  1831  was 
3988,  about  one-tendi  agricultural.  The  living  is  a  vicar 
age  in  the  archdeaconry'  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  612/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833  three 
dame-schools  with  58  children;  a  Lancastcnan  school  with 
145  children ;  one  national  day  and  Sunday  school  with  225 
day  scholars,  and  189  on  Sundays;  thirteen  other  day- 
schools  with  331  children;  two  boarding  and  day  schools 
with  84  children;  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  186  chil- 
dren. There  were  two  endowed  schools  (one  a  grammar- 
school)  from  which  no  return  was  made.  There  are  two 
pubhc  libraries,  a  subscription  library  of  1000  volumes,  and 
a  clerical  library. 

Kirton  (distinguished  as  Kirton  in  LindsOT  from  another 
place  of  the  same  name  in  the  parts  of  HolUnd)  is  in  the 
wapentake  of  Corriugham,  in  the  iwrts  of  Lindsef,  about 
UO  mfles  &om  London  to  the  left  of  the  Parton  ioa(t  It 


is  situated  on  the  slope  of  that  range  of  bilU  vhich  extMldS 
from  Lincoln  to  Barton-upon-Humber  and  overlooks  th« 
valley  of  the  Trent.  The  parish  comprehends  4210  acres; 
with  a  population  in  1831  of  1542.  more  than  one-third 
agricultural.  The  ciuarter-sessions  for  the  parts  of  Lindsey 
are  held  here  by  adjournment ;  and  there  in  a  coutt-hoiua 
and  house  of  correction.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday. 
The  church  is  large  and  has  a  considerable  portion  of  good 
early  English  y/oti ;  there  are  meeting-houses  for  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archde^r  - 
conry  of  Stow,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  249/.  There  weni 
in  the  parish  in  1833  an  infant-school  with  58  children  f  aa 
endowed  national  day  and  Sunday  schooU  with  105  children 
in  the  week,  and  1 00  on  Sundays ;  nine  other  day-scbooU 
with  ISO  children  ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  99  children. 

Louth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Louth  Eske,  in  the  parts  of 
liindsey,  148  miles  from  London  by  Boston  and  Spilsby. 
There  were  antiently  three  religious  estabUshments  (two 
'  guilds"  and  a  '  chantry'),  the  funds  of  which  are  now  appro- 
priated to  the  grammar-school.  The  parish  comprehends 
an  area  of  3620  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  6976. 
about  one-eighth  agricultural.  The  town  is  in  a  pleasant 
situation  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Wolds,  and  on  the  bank 
of  the  little  river  Ludd,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  It 
is  well  built;  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  the  streets  an 
well  paved  and  lighted.  The  church  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  county :  it  consists  of  a  nave,  clianceU  and  two  aisle^ 
with  a  lofly  and  elegant  tower,  surmounted  by  a  rich  octan- 
gular crocketed  spire,  at  the  west  end.  The  exterior 
presents  a  fine  specimen  of  perpendicular  architecture :  the 
east  window  is  remarkable  fur  its  beautiful  tracery.  The 
angles  of  the  tower  are  supported  by  rich  buttresses  which 
terminate  in  octangular  crocketed  pinnacles;  there  are 
flying  buttresses  from  the  spire  to  these  pinnacles.  The 
height  of  the  spire  is  288  feet.  The  grounds  of  the  vicarage- 
house  are  curiously  laid  out  as  if  attached  to  a  hermitage,  and 
are  interspersed  with  seats,  cloislei-s,  and  other  appropriate 
buildings.  There  are  a  sessions-house  and  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  the  division ;  a  modem  guildhall ;  an  assembly- 
room;  a  small  theatre;  and  a  public  subsoiption  library 
and  news-room.  There  are  some  manufkctories  of  worsietC 
carpets,  rugs,  and  blankets,  which  give  employment  to  about 
]  00  people ;  a  soap  maoufactorv,  a  paper-mill,  and  breweries. 
Trade  is  carried  on  in  wool  and  corn.  The  Louth  navigation 
extends  from  the  town  to  the  ocean  just  at  the  mouth  o7 
the  Humber.  The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, and  there  is  a  weekly  market  for  cattle  on  Friday 
during  the  spring.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  division 
are  held  alternately  here  and  at  Spilsby.  The  town  was 
incorporated  by  Edward  VI.:  by  the  laie  Alunicipal  Reform 
Act  it  was  divided  into  two  wards,  and  has  6  aldermen  tuad 
18  councillors.  The  borough  is  coekteosive  with  the  parish. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  <^ 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  300/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
are  several  Dissenting  places  of  wor^ip.  There  were  in 
1 833  an  in(ant-school  with  130  children,  a  dame-school  with 
20  ;  a  free  grammar-school,  with  a  large  endowment,  with 
8C  children;  another  endowed  day-school  with  25  children; 
(hirteen  other  day-schools  with  322  children ;  a  national 
day  and  Sunday  school  with  284  scholars  during  the  week, 
and  59  on  Sundays;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  580  chil- 
dren. 

Market-Rasen,  or  Raisin,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Walshcroft, 
in  the  partsof  Lindsey,  on  a  little  brook,  the  Rase  or  Raisin, 
which  joins  the  Ancholme,  nearly  148  miles  from  London 
by  Lincoln.  The  parish  comprehebds  1220  acres,  and  had 
in  1831  a  population  of  1428,  aboi^t  one-sixth  agricultural. 
The  rarisn-church  is  commodious.  1px«  Roman  Catholtca 
and  Methodists  have  meethig-houses :  there  is  an  hospital 
or  almshouse  for  four  poor  men.  The  market,  which  is  on 
Tuesday,  is  well  frequented.  The  Ancholme  navigation  be- 
gins here.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  223/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were  in  1833  ten  day-schools  (one  of  them  with  a 
small  endowment)  wiUi  201  children;  one  boarding-school 
with  4  children ;  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  282  children. 

Sleaford  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Flaxwell,  in  the  parts  of 
Kesteven,  1 15}  miles  from  London  on  tho  road  to  Lincoln. 
It  is  on  the  little  river  Slea.  or  Sleaford,  which  flows  into  the 
Witham*  and  is  called  New  Sleaford  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  i^jacent  village  of  Old  Sleaford.  Stukely  coiyectured, 
but  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  the  Romans  had  a  station 

here.  Roman,coin»  have  been  dug  np.  'p~*^=-'-  
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"nln  hod  a  raslle  here,  which  is  now  quite  levelled  with  the 

Euund,  The  parish  comprehends  18(10  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lion  in  1831  of  24^0,  licurcely  any  of  it  agricultural,  beside 
the  hamlet  of  Hi^dintjham,  1360  acres,  and  137  inhabitants, 
chietly  agncultural.  The  town  has  been  much  improved 
of  late  years :  the  streets  are  paved  and  Lighted.  The  church 
eonnsUof  anave  wiih  side  aisles,  aud  a  la^ehapel  or  tnui' 
iepton  the  south  side,  and  anotlter  transept  on  the  north,  and  a 
clwDC^  without  aisles:  there  is  a  tower  surmounted  with  a 
•plrarisingtotheboightori44fbet.  The  steeple  is  the  most 
antient  partof  the  church,  and  isof  early  English  character, 
the  upper  part  and  the  spire  being  of  somewhat  later  date 
than  the  rest :  the  aisles  and  the  north  transept  are  of  deco- 
rated character,  and  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave,  the 
clerestory,  and  the  chancel  chietly  of  perpendicular  date. 
The  west  front  is  very  fine :  and  the  design  and  execution 
of  most  parts  of  the  church  are  excellent.  There  arc  some 
Dissenting  places  of  worship ;  and  a  town-ball  of  mo- 
dern architecture.  The  market  is  on  Monday..  The  Slea- 
ford  canal  is  cut  from  this  town  to  the  Witbajn.  The  living 
is  a  Tiearage,  exempt  from  the  archdeaoon't  visitation,  of  the 
dear )  early  value  of  1 702.,  with  a  glebe-houie.  There  were 
in  10S3.  in  the  parish,  an  endowed  day-school  with  40  (  hll- 
dren;  seven  other  day-schools  with  388  children;  and 
three  Sunday-schools  with  3U  children. 

SpaMing  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Elloe,  in  the  parts  of 
Holland,  lOI  miles  from  JLondon  on  the  road  to  Boston.  It 
was  a  place  of  some  consequence  even  in  the  Saxon  times. 
There  was  a  monasticesiablishment  here,  which  underwent 
many  changes.  Its  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  876/. 
18«.  3d.  gross,  or  767/.  8«.  I  Id.  clear.  The  parish  com- 
prehends 12.070  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  6497, 
about  one-third  agricultural.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Welland,  in  a  fenny  district,  but  well  drained ; 
th«  streets  are  clean  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses  neat. 
The  ohuroh,  vhic^  is  mostly  of  perpendicular  character,  has 
a  fine  tower  and  crocketed  s^ire^  There  ii  a  town-ball  or 
court-house,  a  substantial  bnok  building,  in  the  market- 
place. There  are  assembly-rooms  and  a  small  theatre.  The 
town  derives  its  principal  support  from  being  the  emporium 
for  the  neighbouring  agricultural  district.  The  Welland  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  40  or  50,  or  even  70  tons,  up  to  the 
town,  and  there  is  a  considerable  coasting  and  carry  ing 
trade.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  is  very  prosperous. 
Long  wool  is  sent  fVom  this  neighbourhood  for  the  supply  of 
Norwich  and  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorksshire.  The 
hving  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln, 
of  theolearannnslvalueof  9S0<.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Tliere 
were  in  1823  a  free  grammar-school  wiw  9  scholars;  an- 
other endoved  free-school  Ibr  60  boy« ;  a  freenschool  called 
■The  Blueeoatecbool,*  with  50  free  and  24  pay  scholars; 
twenty-four  other  day-schools  with  614  diildreu;  and  five 
Sunday-Bohools  with  70S  scholars. 

Spilsl;^  is  in  the  soke  of  Bolingbroke.  in  the  parts  of 
Liadsey,  133^  miles  from  London  through  Boston.  The 
parish  comprehends  2340  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831 
of  1 384,  of  which  a  very  small  portion  was  agricultural. 
The  town  consists  of  four  streets  meeting  in  a  spacious 
marketplace.  The  town-liall,  a  plain  brick  building  on 
arches,  stands  at  one  end  of  a  row  of  houses  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place,  and  the  market-cross,  a  plain  octangular 
shaft  rising  from  a  quadrangular  base  and  terminating  in  a 
vane,  at  the  other  end.  The  chnreh  is  an  irr^ular  pile, 
having  at  the  west  end  a  handsome  tower  of  later  date  tnan 
the  rest  of  the  building:  itoontains  several  antient  monu- 
ments. There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Mond^.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  ouraey,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  109/.  There  were  in  1833  three  dame- 
schools  with  50  children ;  one  day-school,  partially  endowed, 
with  60  scholars;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  with 
75  children  in  the  week  and  70  on  Sundays;  another  na- 
tional school  with  thirty  scholars ;  three  other  day-schools 
with  62  scholars;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  110  chil- 
dren. 

Swineshead.  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Kirton,  in  the  parts  of 
Hfdiand.  113^  milea  from  London,  and  7  from  Boston. 
There  was  formeriy  a  Cistertian  abbey  here,  founded  a.d. 
1 1 34,  by  Robert  de  Greslei ;  the  yearly  revenues  at  the  dis- 
sululiun  were  175/.  19«.  lOd.  gross,  or  167/.  Idr  3d.  clear. 
Leltind  reduces  them  to  80/.  In  this  monastery  King  John 
uppear»  to  have  rested  after  his  escape  with  his  life  iti  cross- 
ing the  Wash,  where  he  lost  his  baggt|;e.  His  death,  which 
oeeurred  at  Newark  tbotHj  after,  was  b^  nm^  ascribed  to 


poison  administered  by  a  monk  of  Swineshead.  The  parish 
comprehends  6100  acres,  and  had  in  '1831  a  population  of 
1994,  about  half  agricultural,  Swineshead  was  formerly  a 
port,  and  the  sea  flowed  up  to  the  market-place,  where  there 
was  a  harbour.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  but  it  is  almost 
disused.  The  church  is  a  handsome  spacious  building  with 
a  lofty  spire.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  lincoin,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  240/.  There  were  in 
the  parish  in  1833  an  endowed  day'school  with  90  scholars; 
six  other  day-schools  with  154  scholan;  and  one  Sunday- 
school  with  75  children.  There  is  in  the  town  a  circular 
Danish  encampment;  sixty  yards  in  diameter,  surronnded 
by  a  double  fosse. 

Taitershall  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Gartree,  in  the  parts 
ofLindsey,  127  miles  from  London  through  Sleaford.  It 
is  on  the  little  river  Bain,  just  above  its  junction  with  tha 
Witham.  Here  was  formerly  a  strong  castle  built  by  the 
Fitz-Eudos,  barons  of  Tattershall,  and  improTod  by  Crom- 
well. Tressurer  of  the  Exchequer  to  King  Henry  VI.  The 
site  is  marked  by  two  fosses,  the  outer  one  of  earth,  the 
inner  one  ten  feet  deep,  faced  with  briek,  and  occasionally 
filled  with  water  from  the  river.  The  princ^al  gateway 
was  standing  till  of  late  years :  a  square  briek  tower  built 
by  Treasurer  Cromwell  is  still  remaining:  it  is  flanked  by 
octangular  turrets  which  were  crowned  with  spires  covered 
with  lead ;  three  of  these  spires  yet  remain.  The  main 
walls  rise  to  the  top  of  the  fourth  story,  where  a  capacious 
machicolation  encompasses  the  tower,  on  which  rises  a  pa- 
rapet wall  of  vast  thickness,  with  arches  for  the  protection 
of  those  employed  at  the  machicolations ;  above  this  is  a 
second  platform  with  a  parapet  and  embrasures.  The 
tower  is  in  tolerable  preservation..  The  parish  comprehends 
3840  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  599,  two-flflhs  agri- 
cultural. The  town  is  much  decayed.  The  church  is  a 
heautifhl  and  sraeioui  edifice,  in  the  fiirm  of  across.  It 
has  however  suffered  mucb  from  dilapidaiious.  The  win- 
dows of  the  choir  were  glased  with  beautiful  stained  glass^ 
which  was  removed  hj  a  former  marquis  of  Exeter  on  con- 
diiion  of  replacing  it  with  plain  glass;  but  the  condition  was 
never  frilfllled,  and  the  interior  has  suffered  much  from 
the  exposure :  a  rich  carved  wooden  screen  and  stalls  are 
nearly  rotten.  The  Homcastle  navigation  passes  through 
the  town ;  but  there  is  little  trade.  The  market  is  now  held 
on  Thursday.  The  living  is  a  donative  exempt  from  the 
archdeacon's  visitation,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  110/. 
There  were  in  1833  a  boarding  and  day  school  with  25  chil- 
dren;  two  day  schools  with  10  or  I2children  in  each;  a  na- 
tional school  attended  by  104  children  in  the  week  and  63 
on  Sundays ;  and  tme  Sunday-school  with  18  or  20  children. 
Mineral  waters  have  lately  been  discovered  at  Woodball  be- 
tween l^ttershall  and  Homcastle,  which  are  coming  into 
repute:  handsome  baths  are  built,  and  an  hotel  is  in  course 
of  erection. 

Waintleet  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Candleshoe,  parts  of 
Lindsey,  133  miles  from  London  through  Boston.  If  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  the  Vunonaa  of 
the  geographer  Ravennas.  Tlie  haven  was  antienily  fre- 
quentedhy  ships,  but  it  was  going  to  decay  in  Leland's  time. 
The  waters  have  been  so  lowered  by  a  drain,  that  it  is  now 
used  only  for  small  craft.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  formerly  higher  up  the  creek,  where  the  old  church 
of  All  Sainu  stands.  The  pari^  of  Wainfleet  All  Saints 
comprehends  1830  acres,  with  a  population  itf  1831  of  1135, 
about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  agricultural;  tlut  of 'Wain- 
fleet  St.Mary  comprehends 6440  acres,  with  apopulationof 
660,  almost  entirely  agricultural :  together  8270  acres,  with 
a  population  of  1795.  All  Saints  church  is  a  handsome 
building  last  going  to  decay  :  it  has  a  brick  tower  of  mo- 
dem date.  St,  Mary's  church  is  also  much  decayed.  There 
is  a  school-house  for  the  free  grammar-school,  founded  by 
William  of  Waynflele,  bisliopof  Winchester,  in  the  fiHeenlh 
century.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  but  is  almost 
disused.  The  living  of  All  Saints  is  a  rectcoy,  of  the  cl«ir 
yearly  value  of  322/. ;  that  of  St.  Mary  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  20 1  /.,  with  a  glebe-house ;  both  are  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln.  There  were  in  1833,  in  the 
two  parishea,  a  dame-school  with  16  children:  William  of 
Waynflete'a  ftee  grammar-school,  with  42  children  ;  an  en- 
dowed fVee-sehool,  supported  by  the  governors  of  Bethle- 
hem Hospital,  with  133 children;  nine  otfaw  day-schools 
with  222  children;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  3S7 
cbildnm :  one  of  the  Sunday-ichoola^withJOS  chitdrsD,  wav 
supported  b^  the  gpYvtmi^^B9S^AaMWimi&  "  Wi(- 
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liam  ofW^mflete  was  of  this  town ;  his  name  was  WiHiam 
Partin.    He  founded  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Wragby  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Wrafi^oe,  partsof  Lindsey, 
'.44  miles  from  London  through  Lincoln.  The  parish  com- 
prehends 1710  acres,  with  a  population  in  1B31  of  601,  more 
than  a  fourth  agricultural.  The  town  is  neatly  huUt  and 
pleasantly  situated.  A  handsome  new  church  was  built  in 
1837,  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  proprietor  of  the  town.  There  is 
a  Methodist  meeting-house;  also  an  almshouse  for  six  cler- 
gymen's vidows  and  six  other  persons,  with  a  chapel.  The 
market  is  on  Thursday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with 
the  rectory  of  East  Torrington,  both  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  and  of  the  joint  yearly  value  of  327/^  with  a  glebe- 
house.  There  were  in  1833  an  endowed  day-school  with  20 
children;  another  day-school  with  25  chUdren;  and  a  Sun- 
day-school with  28  children. 

The  following  places  had  markets,  now  disused. — Bin- 
brook  is  in  WaUhcroft  hundred,  parts  of  Lindsey.  It  lies 
in  the  Wolds  between  Caistor  and  Louth,  out  of  any  great 
road.  It  consists  of  two  parishes  St.  Gabriel  and  St.Mary, 
having  a  joint  area  of  6070  acres,  with  apopulation  in  1831 
of  1030,  more  than  two-thirds  agricultural.  There  are  ex- 
tensive rabhit^arrens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  consider- 
able business  is  done  in  dressing  skins  fiir  fiiniers.  The 
living  of  St.  Gabriel  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  751.,  exempt  Irom  the  archdeacon's  visitation;  that  of 
St.  Mary  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  291/.  There  were  In  1823,  in  the  two 
parishes,  four  day-schools  with  75  children,  and  two 
Sunday-schools  with  184  children. 

Burton,  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same 
name  as  Burton-upon-Stather,  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Manley,  parts  of  Lindsey,  169  miles  from  London  through 
Newark  and  Gainsborough.  The  parish  comprehends  an 
area  of  3860  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  760,  three- 
ftfths  agricultural.  The  town  was  formerly  more  extensive, 
but  di^rent  calamities  that  have  happened  to  it  have  com- 
bined with  the  rise  of  Gtainsborough  to  reduce  it;  its  market 
has  consequently  been  given  up  of  late  years.  It  is  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  Trent,  upon  the  bank  of  which  there  is 
a  whar£  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the  rectory  of 
Flixborough,  both  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow,  and  of  the 
joint  yearly  value  of  752/.,  with  a  glebe-bouse.  There  were, 
m  1833,  Ave  day-schools  Cone  partly  supported  by  a  yearly 
donation),  with  130  children ;  and  two  Sundity-schools,  with 
107  children. 

Crowtand  or  Croyland  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Elloe,  parts 
of  Holland,  near  the  old  channel  of  the  Welland,  and  near 
the  south  border  of  the  county,  87  miles  from  London, 
through  Huntingdon,  Ramsey,  and  lliomey.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  antiquity  and  interest  It  has  been  conjec- 
tural to  have  been  a  Roman  station ;  but  though  various 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  are  not  sufficient  to  support  the  coigecture.  In 
the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  a  monastery  was 
founded  here  by  Ethelhald,  king  of  Mercia,  about  thebe- 

f inning  of  the  eighth  century.  The  first  building  is  said  to 
ave  been  of  timber ;  and,  from  the  marshy  character  of 
the  soil,  was  founded  upon  piles.  In  or  about  a.d.  870,  in 
the  reign  of  Elhelred  I.,  this  monastery,  vith  several  others, 
Was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  monastery,  which  bad  been  restored, 
was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  a  few  years 
afterwards,  with  funds  partly,  if  not  whdly,  raised  by  the  sale 
of  indulgences.  Five  thousand  penons  are  said  to  have 
been  present  at  the  laying  of  the  first  stone ;  and  the  abbey, 
thus  restored,  iucreased  rapidly  in  wealth  and  reputation. 
At  the  dissolution,  its  yearly  revenues  were  estimated  at 
1217/.  5«.  Ud.  gross,  or  1083/.  I5t.  lOd.  clear.  The  build- 
ings of  the  abbey  were  much  injured  during  the  siege  of 
Croyland,  which  the  royalists  had  fortified,  by  the  parlia- 
loentary  foicea  under  Cromwell:  there  are  yet  standing 
however  considerable  remains  of  the  church.  This  build- 
ing was  originally  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower,  which 
prolably  rose  little  above  the  roof  of  the  church :  there  was 
a  campanile  tower  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church.  After 
the  dissolution  the  transepts  and  choir  were  puUed  down ; 
the  nave  with  its  side  aisles  was  left  for  use  as  the  parish 
church ;  hut  the  damage  sustained  in  the  civil  war  led  to 
the  church  being  transnrred  to  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave ; 
uid  the  centre  and  south  aisle  were  abuidoned  to  deeqr,  in 
vhidi  state  they  now  remain.  Hie  architecture  of  the 
building  yvvn  j  put  is  of  JHormui,  part  of  Earl^  English, 


and  part  of  Pei^HdicuIar  architecture.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  present  church  is  a  massive  tower  of  Perpendicular  cha- 
racter :  the  western  entrance  to  what  was  the  central  part 
of  the  nave  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  rich 
Early  English  in  the  kingdom.  The  groming  of  the  roof 
of  the  present  church  is  very  good,  and  tne  original  vrindows 
have  been  fine  ones.  There  are  some  antient  screen-wwk 
and  an  antient  font.  The  very  fijundations  of  the  other 
conventual  buildings  have  been  destroyed. 

On  the  vest  side  of  the  church  is  the  triangular  bridge 
at  the  confluence  of  two  streams.  There  is  no  record  ni  its 
erection,  but  from  its  style,  which  is  Dmuirated  Ei^ish,  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  consists  of 
three  semi-arches  meeting  in  a  common  centre,  and  form- 
ing by  their  junction  as  many  pointed  arches.  The  bridge 
is  too  steep  for  carriages,  and  is  little  used  even  for  horses. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  designed  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Trinity.  At  one  angle  of  the  bri^e  is  the  statue  of  some 
kt^  much  decayed. 

The  parish  comprehends  12,780  acres,  with  apopulation 
in  1831  of  2268,  nearly  two-thirds  agricdltural.  The  village 
is  surrounded  by  fens,  and  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
grazing,  in  the  dairy,  or  in  the  breeding  or  taking  of  geese 
and  wild-fowl.  The  market  has  been  removed  to  Thomey. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 1 5/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
were  in  1833  nine  dame-schools,  with  about  100  children ; 
eight  day-schools,  with  225  chOdren;  and  two  Suudliy- 
schools,  with  206  children. 

Navenby  is  in  the  hundred  of  Boothl^  GrafTo,  parts  of 
Kesteven,  on  the  road  f^om  Grantham  to  Lincoln,  124  miles 
from  London.  The  church  is  partly  of  Early  English  and 
partly  of  Decorated  English  srcbitecture.  The  windows 
of  the  chancel  are  very  fine  specimens  of  Decorated  cha- 
racter, particularly  the  east  window,  the  roullions  and 
tracery  of  which  are  remarkably  graceftiL  The  parish  com- 
prehends 2110  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  778, 
above  half  agricultural.  The  market,  formerly  held  on 
Thursday,  has  &llen  into  disuse.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
iSSl.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1 833  two  dame- 
schools,  with  18  children;  two  day-schools,  with  25  chil- 
dren ;  and  one  endowed  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  109 
children  in  the  week  and  166  on  Sunday. 

Saltfieet  is  in  the  hundred  of  Louth  Eske,  parts  of 
lindsey,  159  miles  from  London  by  Sleaford,  Homcastle, 
and  Louth.  Saltfieet,  half  a  centuiy  ago,  yras  a  place  of 
some  conseauence,  but  is  now  decayed  and  is  a  mere  hamlet 
to  the  partui  of  Skidbrooke.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery ;  there  is  a  bank  of  good 
oysters  off  the  ooasL  Hie  parish  of  Skidbrooke  contains 
2420  acres,  with  a  population  of  362,  about  half  agricul- 
tural. Ilie  IiviiU[  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  of  ^e  clear  yearly  value  of  271/.  There  were  in 
1833  two  day-schools,  with  52  children,  and  one  Sunday- 
school,  with  58  children. 

Divisiont  for  Ecclenaaticai  and  Legal  Purpotea.—TYui 
county,  as  noticed  above,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and 
constitutes  the  two  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln  and  Stow. 
The  intended  changes  in  the  diocese  have  been  also  given. 
The  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln  is  subdivided  into  the  following 
rural  deaneries: — 1,  Lincoln;  2,  Aswardburn,  or  Asward- 
bum-oum-Laffiird ;  3,Aveland;  4,  Beltisloe  or  Beltislaw; 
5,  Bolingbroke  or  BulUngbrook ;  6,  Candleshoe ;  7,  Calce- 
worth  or  Cbloewarth ;  8.Gartree;  9,  Grantham;  10,  Graffii 
orChuffoe;  1 1,  Grimsby  Hill ;  12,  Horncastle;  13,  Longo- 
bovey;  l4,Loveden;  15,  Lowth-cum-Ludbrook;  16,  Ness, 
or  Nesse;  17,  Stamford;  18,  Walshcroft  or  Walscroft; 
19,  Wraggoe  or  Wraghoe;  and  20,  Yarborough  or  Var- 
hurgh.  The  archdeaconry  of  Stow  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing rural  deaneries: — 1,  Aslacoe  or  Aslacko;  2,  Cor- 
ringham ;  3,  Lawress ;  and  4,  Manley  or  Manlake.  I'he 
number  of  parishes  is  given  by  Camden  at  630.  In  Lewises 
'  Topographical  Dictionary'  they  are  given  at  609,  of  which 
305  are  rectories,  244  vicarages,  and  the  remainder  iwrpetual 
curacies,  chapelries,  or  donatives.  The  diocese  of  Lineoln  ii 
in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury. 

Lincolnshire  is  in  the  midland  circuit.  The  assizes  are 
held  at  lincoln,  where  is  the  county  gaol.  The  quarter- 
sessions  are  held  as  follows :  for  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  at  Lincoln ;  for  the  parts  of  Kesteven  and  Holland* 
the  Bpmhany,  Easter,  and  Midsummer  swsiens,  at  BourQ  ■, 
the  HwLmIihw  wommx^  at  BfStgnj^e&B^OfrzV^tOgW^ 
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WBf,  for  one  divif ion,  at  Kirton  in  Lindsey ;  and  for  (he 
other  division,  the  Epiphany  and  Midsummer  sessions  at 
Spilsby,  and  the  Easter  and  Michaelmas  sessions  at  Louth. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Ueform  Act  the  county  -re- 
turned two  members,  who  wore' elected  and  the  poll  taken 
at  Lincoln.  Two  members  each  were  returned  for  tbe 
citj' of  Lincoln,  and  for  the  boroughs  of  Boston,  Grantham, 
Grimsby,  and  Stamford. 

By  the  Reform  and  Boundary  Acta  the  county  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  each  to  return  t*o  members.  The 
northern  divisiah  comprehends  tbe  parts  of  Lindsey :  tbe 
election  takes  place  at  Lincoln,  and  tne  polling  stations  are 
iJncolD,  CUinsborough,  Bpworth,  Barton,  Glanlbrd  Brigg, 
Morket-Rasen,  Orimsby,  Louth,  Spilsby,  and  Horncastle. 
The  southern  division  comprehends  tbe  parts  of  Kesteven 
and  Holland:  the  election  takes  place  at  Slcaford,  and  the 
polling- stations  are  Sleaford,  Boston,  Holbeach,  Bourn, 
bonington,  Navenby,  Spaldine,  and  Grantham. 

History  and  Antiquities — At  tbe  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest  Lincolnshire  constituted  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Coritani  (loptrovoi),  who  occupied  several  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  and  whoso  dominion  stretched  through  Lin- 
colnshiro  to  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Humber.  In  tbe 
dit^ision  which  the  Romans  made  of  Britain  Lincolnshire 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Cosariensis. 

The  principal  British  roads  or  trackways  which  passed 
through  Lincolnshire,  were  Ermine-streeti  which  hud  two 
branches;  the  Foss-way;  and  what  has  been  termed  the 
Upper  Bait-way.  Ermine -street,  after  passing  over  an 
angle  of  the  countv  near  Stamford,  re-enterea  it  in  the 
neigbbourhood  of  South  Witham,  between  Stamford  and 
Grantham.  It  immediately  divided  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  most  easterly  ran  north  by  Ancaster  and  lincoln 
to  Wintringham  on  the  Humber.  The  other  main  branch 
ran  north- north-west  into  Nottinghamshire.  Tbe  Foss-way 
commenced  on  the  coast  at  Grimsby  or  Saltlleet,  or  some- 
where between  them,  and  ran  south-west  by  Lincoln  through 
Nottinghamshire  to  Leicester.  The  Upper  Salt-way  appears 
to  have  been  the  communication  between  the  coast  of  Lin- 
eolnshira  and  tlie  Bait-works  of  Worcestershire.  Two  of 
these  lines  of  road,  the  eastern  branch  of  Ermine-street  and 
the  Foss,  were  adopted  by  the  Romans.  '  There  were  sub- 
ordinate branches  these  roads,  and  Dr.  Stukely  con- 
fid'ered  that  there  were  traces  of  other  Roman  roads. 

Lindum,  tbe  modern  i^incoln,  was  a  British  town  before 
it  was  made  a  Roman  station:  it  is  at  the  intersection  of 
the  two  great  roads,  the  eastern  branch  of  Ermine-street 
and  the  Foss.  Ptolemy  calls  it  MvSov,  and  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  two  chief  towns  of  the  Coritani.  It  was  niade  a 
Roman  station,  and  according  to  Richard  a  Roman  colony, 
whence  tho  latter  syllable  of  its  modern  name.  The  station 
was  on  tho  hill  now  occupied  by  tbe  cathedral  and  tiie 
castle:  its  form  was  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sidei 
nearly  fiicing  the  fhnr  cardinal  points ;  on*  eacdi  side  was  a 
gate. '  The  enclosed  area  was  12D0  f^t  by  1300.  The  vails 
hare  been  almost  entirely  levelled  with*  the  groond,  and 
the  gates,  with  one  exception,  hara  been  long  since  demo- 
lished." Tlic  retniiining  gate,  now  called 'Newport  Gale,* 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Roman  remains  in  the  king- 
dom'. It  Consists  of  a  central  itrch  nearly  sixteen  feet  wide, 
and  formed  with  large  stones  iiu^  together  apparently  with- 
out mortar ;  the  height,  according  to  Stukely,  was  originally 
above  twenty-two  feet,  but  it  is  now,  from  the  elevation  of 
tbe  causeway,  scarcely  more  than  half  that  height.  On 
each  side  of  toe  great  arch  uro  two  lateral  arches  or  posterns, 
now  nearly  closed  up  by  the  elevation  of  tho  soil ;  these 
small  arches  were  each  seven  feet  and  a  half  wide  by  fifteen 
high.  Adjacent  to  this  gate  is  a  mass  of  the  Roman  wall; 
a  Roman  arch  and  pari  of  the  wall  are  incorporated  with  the 
Norman  castle;  and  another  portion  of  wall  parallel  to 
that  of  tbe  station,  and  now  called  *  the  Mint  Wall,'  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  part  of  a  granary  or  of  some  other 
Roman  building.  A  fortified  wall  with  towers  at  tbe  cor- 
ners appears  to  have  run  down  to  tho  bank  of  tho  Witham, 
and  then  along  the  bank;  if  any  part  of  this  remains,  it 
has  been  so  mingled  with  later  Saxon  or  Norman  work- 
manship, (bat  it  cannot  be  discriminated.  Coins  of  the 
emperors  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Julian  have  been  Aund 
here,  and  especially  of  Cartiusius,  who,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, resided  for  a  lime  at  Lincoln.  A  tessellated  pave- 
ment and  a  hypocaust  beneath  it  were  discovered  in  a.o. 
I73d :  the  pavement  M-aa  thirteen  fbet'  below  the  present 
Burfhce.  iVnother  b>-pocaust  md  ffireral  antiquities  have 


been  also  diseovered,  especially  a  saTCOphagos  and  sobm 

stone  coffins,  earthen  and  glass  urns,  and  other  funereal 
utensils.  Part  of  a  set  of  glazed  earthen  conduit-pipes  and 
other  specimens  of  pottery  have  been  also  found. 

Tho  only  other  Roman  station  in  tbe  county  mentioned 
in  the  Anlonine  Itinerary  was  Causennee.  Ad  Abum,  men- 
tioned by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  on  Ermine-street,  at 
Winteringliam  or  Winterton,  near  the  south  bank  of  tbe 
Humber.  llie  Bannovallum  and  the  Vaiiionas  of  the  ano- 
nymous geographer  Ravcnnas  have  been  fixed  at  Horncastle 
andWainneet.  Causennaiwasprobably Ancaster onErmine- 
street,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Lincoln.  Roman  coins  have 
been  found  here.  The  remains  of  the  station  at  Winterton, 
supposed  to  bo  Ad  Abum,  were  ploughed  up  not  more  than 
six  j  ears  before  Stukely  wrote  the  account  of  it,  and  *  great 
pavements,  chimney -stones,*  and  other  antiquities  were 
found,  but  not  preserved.  Tbrue  curious  tessellated  pave- 
ments were  found  here  a.d.  1747.  AtRoxby,  Uibbaldstow, 
Appleby,  Sandton,  and  Broughton,  all  in  the  same  part  of 
the  county,  various  Rumanaiitiquitiesbave  been  discovered. 
At  porkslow  also,  near  Winterton,  several  Roman  remains, 
chiefly  tessellated  pavements  and  the  fuundalions  of  build- 
ings, nave  been  found.  AtTorkscy,  al  the  junction  of  the 
Fosa  £}yke  with  the  Trent,  between  Lincoln  and  Gainsbo- 
rough, there  was  probably  a  Roman  settlement.  The 
foundations  of  the  antient  Norman  castle  appear  to  have 
been  Roman.  At  Scampton,  about  six  miles  north  of 
Ijncoln,  were  discovered  in  1795  the  foundations  of  a 
Roman  villa,  occupying  a  site  200  feet  square,  and  having 
upwards  of  forty  apartments  on  the  ground-plan,  with 
painted  and  stuccoed  walls,  and  no  less  than  thirteen 
Roman  pavements,  only  one  of  which  was  perfect.  Some 
of  the  walls  were  of  great  thickness.  Various  Roman 
antiquities  were  found  scattered  over  the  spot.  Upon  tl;e 
banks  of  tbe  Trent,  three  miles  west  of  Stow,  in  the  same 

Siart  of  the  county,  two  Roman  altars  and  other  antiquillcs 
lave  been  discovered.  Rorsley  was  inclhicd  to  Ox  the 
station  Scgelocum  here,  on  tho  Lincohisbiie  side  of  the 
stream,  instead  of  placing  it  at  I^ttlcborough  on  the  Not- 
tinghamshire side,  where  he  admits  that  the  town  attached 
to  the  station  stood.  Stow  ia  supposed  to  ha\-e  been  the 
Si(lnacca.stor  of  the  Saxons,  the  scat  of  a  bishopric  after- 
wards transferred  to  Lincoln.  Near  Gainsborough  and  at 
Aukborough,  both  on  the  Trent,  are  Roman  camps:  the 
latter  was,  in  Stukely's  time,  very  jjcrfect,  and  fovuicd  a 
square  of  300  feet;  ilear  it  was  one  of  those  lubyriiith5, 
formed  of  banks,  called  here  and  elsewhere  Julian's  buwer. 
Camps,  probably  Roman,  have  been  found  at  Gedney  Hill, 
near  Holbeach,  and  at  Honnington,  not  fur  from  Grantham  ; 
a  mosaic  pavement  atOenton,  in  the  same  neigbbourhood  ; 
and  Roman  coins  and  pipes  "OS  baked  earthenware  in  other 
places. 

Under  the  Saxons,  Lindsey,  a  name  which  perhaps  ex- 
tended nearly  or  quite  over  the  modern  county  of  Lincoln, 
appears  to  have  been  a  subordinate  state  dependent  ui  uu 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  It  was  included  among  tho  con- 
quests of  Edwin  of  Northumberland,  under  whose  influence 
Christianity  was  introduced  by  the  missionary  Faulinus. 
Bcde  has  recorded  that  Blecca,  the  governor  of  Lincoln, 
was.  with  his  household,  among  the  first  converts,  a.d.  C*J!j. 

When  the  Danes,  or  ^Jortlunen,  were  carrying  on  Ibcir 
ravages  in  England  in  the  lime  of  ElhelredI.,Ltncaln^liin>, 
wliicli  then  had  several  monastic  establishments,  sufleicd 
greatly.  The  nairalive  of  Iheir  ravages,  given  in  the  pages 
of  the  apocryphal  In<i;ulphus,  is  interesting  ;  and  if  its  au- 
thenticity could  be  depended  on,  would  afford  considciable 
light  amid  the  historic  darkness  of  the  period.  Early  in 
the  year  870  the  Northmen  lauded  at  Humberstan  (Huru- 
berstone).  near  Grimsby,  ravaged  Lindissy  ({.indsey).  and 
marched  to  Bardeney  on  the  Witham,  where  was  a  famous 
monastery,  the  monks  of  which  they  massacred  in  the 
church.  About  Micbaclmas  they  penetrated  into  Kesteveii, 
bloodshed  and  devastation  marking  Ibeir  course.  Here 
however  they  were  met  by  a  force  thus  described  by  Iiigiil- 
phus:  — 'Count  Algar  (Comes  Algarus)  and  two  kiiighl?.' 
(milites)  his  senest^hals  (scheneschaUi  ' sui),  called  Wibcit 
and  Leofric  (from  whose  names  the  aged  men  and  rustics 
thereabout  have  since  given  appellations  to  the  villages 
where  they  lived,  calling  ihcm  Wiberion  and  Lefrinkton), 
drew  together  all  the  youth  of  Holland  (Hoylandia),  with  a 
baud  (cohors)  of  two  hundred  men  fl-om  the  monastoiy  of 
Croyland,  stout  warriors,  inasmuch  as  most  of  them  were 
exiles  (fkigitivij,  who  were.  c^m^ndtj|d^^^ff\h'Br  Xoly 
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fToIius),  who  had  hecome  a  monk  in  that  monastery,  having 
been  before  that  the  most  renowned  for  military  skill  in  alt 
Mercia.  but  vho  had  then,  from  the  desire  of  a  heavenly 
eouatiy^  given  up  secular  for  spiritual  warfare  at  Croyland. 
They  gathered  together  also  about  three  hundred  brave  and 
war)  like  men  from  Deping,  Lanztoft,  and  Baston  (Boston), 
with  whom  they  joined  Morcard  (Morcardus),  lord  pf  Brunn^ 
(Bourne),  with  bis  ret^ners  (familia)^  who  were  very  stout 
and  numerous ;  they  were  moreover  aided  by  Osgot,  deputy 
(vicedoroinus)  of  Lincoln,  a  brave  vetenm,  with  a  band  of 
500  Lincoln  men.*  In  the  first  engagement  the  natives  had 
the  advantage ;  but  the  reinforcements  which  joined  the  in- 
vaders in  the  night  struck  such  terror  into  the  Christians 
that  many  Hed.  The  rest  having  received  the  sacrament, 
and  '  being  fully  prepared  to  die  for  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
the  defence  of  their  country,'  marched  to  the  battle.  The 
Northmen,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  three  of  their  kings  (who 
were  burled  at  a  place  previously  called  Laundon,  but  sub- 
sequently Trekyngham),  fought  mih  the  utmost  ferocity; 
but  the  Christians  though  for  inferior  in  number,  main- 
tained the  combat  till  nightAll,  and  were  tbenloveroome 
only  by  stratagem.  Algar  and  his  seneschals  and  Toly  fell ; 
an(f  of  the  whole  body  only  a  fewyonngmen  of  Sutton  and 
Gedoney  escaped,  who  carried  the  mournful  tidings  to  the 
monks  of  Croyland.  To  that  monastery  the  Northmen 
soon  proceeded^  murdered  the  abbot,  and  those  other  in- 
mates who  were  too  old  or  too  oun^  to  fly  (except  one  boy 
of  ten  years  old,  whom  the  coinpasaion  of  one  of  the  Danisn 
cliieftains  preserved),  and  burned  the  monastery.  From 
Croyland  they  marched  to  the  monastery  of  Medeshamated, 
now  Peterborough,  which  they  also  entirely  destroyed, 
having  put  the  inmates,  without  exception,  to  the  sword. 

Lincolnshire  passed  permanently  into  Danish  hands 
about  A.D.  877 ;  it  constituted  part  (X  the  territory  of  the 
Danish  burghs  of  Lincoln  and  Stamford ;  and  was  included 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Danelagh,  or  Danelage  (the 
'Danish  law,'  or  Danish  'jurisdiction'},  as  settled  by  the 
treaty  between  Alfred  and  Guthnin  the  Dane.  The  con- 
quest of  this  part  of  the  island  by  the  Danes  appears  to 
have  been  complete ;  but  the  similarity  of  the  laws  and  ih- 
stitutions  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  and  the  Danes  diminished 
the  violence  of  the  changes  effected  by  it:  Danish  names 
however  supplanted  the  previous  Anglo-Saxon  ones;  and 
if  we  m^y  judge  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Danish  termina- 
tion '  by '  (as  in  Grimsby,  Saltfleelby,  Normanby,  Wil- 
loughby,  &c,),  the  change  must  have  been  made  in  a  great 
many  cases.  The  denominations  of  the  popular  assem- 
blies and  tribunals  appear  to  have  been  cbanged ;  the 
name '  wapentake '  superseded  that  of  *  hundred/  Jn  time 
liowever  the  Danish  and  Anglo-Saxon  population  became 
amalgamated,  and  the  whole  district  came  under  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Anglo-Saxon  crown. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Stephen  and  the  empress  Maud 
Lincolnshire  was  tlie  scene  of  contest.  The  siege  and  battle 
of  Lincoln,  ajj.  1141,  have  been  already  noticed.   In  the 
broils  in  which  Henry  II.  was  involved  with  his  children, 
one  of  the  Mowbrays,  who  had  a  castle  in  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme,  and  was  an  adherent  of  the  insurgent  Prince  Henry, 
was  compelled  to  submit  by  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  Lin< 
colnshire  men,  who  crossed  over  to  the  islam  in  boats, 
obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  razed  the  castle  to 
the  ground.   In  the  civil  war  of  the  barons  with  John  and 
his  son  Henry  III.,  Lincoln  was  s^alized  by  a  second 
battle,  which  seated  Henry  IIL,  yet  a  bay,  seonreTy  on  his 
throne.    At  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  troables  had 
again  broken  out,  Axholme  became  once  more  the  refuge 
of  the  disaffected.    In  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses  Lincoln- 
shire appears  not  to  have  suffered  much.  Sir  Robert  Welts, 
out  of  revenge  for  his  Other's  death,  whom  Edward  IV. 
batl  beheaded,  raised  a  rebellion  afrginst  that  prince,  and 
gathered  an  aimy  of  30,000  Lincolnshire  men.    He  was 
defeated  with  dreadful  loss  near  Stamford,  and  put  to  death 
by  ihe  king's  command.    This  battle  is  sometimes  called 
tne  battle  of  '  Lose-coat-field'  flrom  the  vanquished  having 
cast  ofT  their  coats  in  order  to  run  away  the  faster.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Lincolnshire  men  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion  upon  the  auppres^n  of  the  monas- 
teries, A.D.  1536.  The  rebellion  began  at  Louth,  where  the 
ecclesiastical  commissionen  were  to  hold  a  visitation.  It 
vas  excited  by  Dr.  Makerel,  prior  of  Barlings,  or  Oxney, 
between  Lincoln  and  Wragby,  and  oy  one  Melton,  who'  as- 
sumed the  name  of '  Captain  C!obler.    (State  Papers,  pub- 
lished by  the  Record  CenuniBHonen.)  tbo  lebeltion  spmd 


into  Yorkshire,  where  Robert  Aske  took  the  command  of 
the  insurgents.  The  Lincolnshire  rebels  sent  in  petitions 
to  the  king,  specifying  what  they  deemed  their  grievances: 
and  the  king  gave  an  answer  (State  Bipers, '  Henry  VUI.,' 
part  ii..  No.  xlviii.),  in  which  he  designates  the  sblre  *  9ne 
of  the  most  brute  and  beestelie  of  the  whole  realm.*  This 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Rut)and,  and  Huntingdon,  and  the 
duke  of  Sunolk,were  sent  into  Lincolnshire  with  all  the 
force  that  could  be  collected ;  and  the  rebels  dispersed  with* 
out  coming  to  an  engagement  delivering  up  their  leaders 
to  the  king's  officers.  Dr.  Makerel,  with  the  vicar  of 
Louth  and  thirteen  others,  were  afterwards  executed  at 
Tyburn. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  and  baronial  edifices  which  wore 
erected  between  the  Conquest  and  the  Refbrmation,  Lin- 
colnshire contains  many  admu-able  specimens,  especially 
churches.  The  cathedral  of  Lincoln  and  the  churches  of 
Louth,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  and.  other  places,  bave  been 
already  noticed.  On  tbe  hill  which  runs  from  Lincoln 
towards -Grantham  is  a  line  of  churches,  presenting  a 
number  of  interesting  features.  Beckingham,  Normanton, 
and  Ancaster  have  considerable  portions  of  Norman  cha- 
racter. Caythorpe  church  is  chiefly  of  Decorated  Englisa 
character,  and  presents  several  siiigularities  in  its  arrange- 
ment. Leadenliam  has  a  tower  and  spire  of  Early  Perpen- 
dicular date,  and  of  good  design ;  the  rest  of  the  churcn  is 
an  excellent  example  of  Decorated  Epglish.  The  churches 
on  and  near  the  road  from  London  to  Lincoln  exhibit  as 
much,  if  not  more  variety  and  excellence  of  oomposition 
than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
same  distance:  among  them  are  Sleaford,  Folkingham, 
Bourne,  and  Market  Deeping  churches.  Kelby,  Threcking- 
ham,  Kirby  Laytborjra,  Howel,  BLorbling,  Sempringham, 
and  Morton  have  portions  of  Norman  character.  Bemprin^ 
ham  church  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  much  larger 
building;  it  has  a  tower  {Kf.ptain  Perpendimlar  character. 
Silk  Willoughby  efauroh  is  of  flue  Decwated  English  charac- 
ter, with  a  tower  and  spire  of  good  composition.  Walcot 
has  a  tower  and  fine  crocketed  spire,  which  are  of  De- 
corated English  character,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  charch ; 
the  east  window  is  very  fine.  Heckington  church  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  models  of  a  church  in  the  kingdom, 
having  almost  every  feature  of  a  fine -church.  It  is  a  large 
cross  church,  having  a  nave  and  aisles,  spacious  transepts, 
a  large  chancel  with  a  vestry  attached  to  the  north  side, 
and  at  the  west  epd  a  tower  crowned  with  four  pentagonal 
pinnactes  and  a  lofty  spire: 

The  finest  churches  in  the  Fens  are  f<A  the  naost  part 
I^erpendicular  chuacter;  they  hate  lofty  spireSf  some  of 
them  crocheted.  The  churches  already  noticed  are  chiefly 
in  Kesteven  and  Holland ;  those  of  Lindsey  'are  of  inferior 
architecture,  except  in  the  flat  marsliy  trai5t  between  the 
Yields  and  the  (Jcean  or  the  Humber,  wfiertf  there  are 
soiqe  fine  ones.  The  churches  in  this  district  vary  but 
little  in  their  form  and  character ;  they  have  a  nave  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel,  south  porch,  and  western 
tower.  They  are  commonly  built  with  good  materials.  The 
churches  amid  the  Wolds  have  little  claim  to  architectural 
beauty.  In  the  western  parts  of  Lindsey  some  of  the 
churches  are  of  great  antiquity  and  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural beauty.  Stow  church,  in  this  pact,is  of  considerable 
HzeL  and  chiefly  of  Normoii  character. 

Of  monastic  edifices  there  are  several  remains.  Of  Borl- 
ing*s  Al>bey  part  of  a  wall  and  some  frannents  of  ecdumns 
remain.  Of  Thornton  Abbey,  not  for  mm  Barton-upon- 
Humber,  the  remains  are  more  important  and  int»esting. 
It  was  founded  by  William  Le  Gras,  or  Le  Gros,  earl  of 
Albemarle,  a.d.  1139,  as  a  priory  for  Black  Canons,  and 
was  afterwards  made  an  abbey.  Its  revenues  at  the  disso- 
lution were  730/.  17«.  2d.gros8,or  594/.  1 7«.  lOd. clear;  after 
the  suppression,  Henry  VUI.  reserved  the  revenues  tta  the 
endowment  of  acollege,  consisting  of  a  dean  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  prebendaries ;  but  this  also  was  suppressed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  buildings  were  originally 
extensive,  fbrming  a  quadrangle  surrounded  with  a  moat,  and 
having  lofty  ramparts  fur  occasional  defence.  The  gate-house, 
which  fiirmed  the  western  entrance^  is  yet  tolerobiy  entire: 
four  handsome  hexagonal  towers  fMu  the  four  angles  of 
this  gate-house.  A  spaciooa  room,  probably  the  refectory, 
and  an  adjoining  room  with  recesses  in  both  ends,  the 
abbey  church,  and  a  portion  of  the  octagonal  chapter-bouse, 
are  also  standing.  The  abbot's  lodge,  vhich  Stood  to  tha 
souCh,  is  occupila  m  »  farm-house.        ^  i 
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Or  Bardney  Abbey  there  are  some  remaiiu,  alto  of  Kirk- 
tftead  Abbey ;  both  these  are  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Witham,  between  Lincoln  and  Boston.  The  abbot's  lodge 
of  Reveaby  Abbey,  on  the  north  border  of  the  fen  country, 
formed  part  of  an  ontient  house,  since  used  for  the  offices 
of  the  mansion  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Croyland 
has  been  described  before. 

Of  Temple  Bruer,  a  pieeeptory  first  of  Knights  Templars, 
ftfterwards  of  Hospitallers,  a  few  nults  and  the  tower  of 
the  church  are  left ;  the  latter  is  a  massy,  quadran^lar, 
stone  building,  accessible  to  the  top  by  a  wimung  staircase. 
The  remains  of  Haverholme  Pnory,  neat  Slealbrd,  have 
been  incorporated  into  a  modem  mansion. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  this  county  was  the  scene 
of  several  important  events.  In  March,  1642,  Colonel 
Cavendish,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  took  possession  of  Gran- 
tham, and  captured  360  nrisoners,  with  a  ({uantity  of  arms 
and  ammunttion,  and  oemolished  the  works  which  hod 
been  erected.  Oliver  Cromwell  shortly  afterwards  gained  a 
victor)'  near  Qrantbam  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse  over 
twenty-four  troops  of  royalist  cavalry.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  Cobnel  Caveiidish  defeated  the  filament- 
ary Ibreea  at  AiiCaster.  In  the  same  year  Gainsborough 
was  taken  by  the  parliamentarians  under  Lord  Wil- 
looghby  of  Parham.'  The  earl  of  Kingston,  the  jroyalist 
governor,  was  taken,  and  being  sent  to  Hull  was  shot  by 
the  royalists  in  mistake  as  he  was  crosiing  the  Humber. 
In  1643  Cromwell  gained  a  victory  near  Gainsborough  over 


the  royalists  under  General  Cavendish,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  enga^ment  In  autumn  the  same  year  the  royalists 
were  again  dsfeated  at  Horncaetle;  and  in  iri44  Lincoln 
castle  and  minster  were  stormed  by  (he  earl  of  Mancbester. 
who  killed  or  captured  about  600  men.  The  loss  of  the 
assailants  did  not  exceed  30  killed  and  wounded. 

{Beautiet  qfEnglatid  and  Waieti  Allen's  Hittory  of 
lAneolnakirt ;  Browne  Willis*a  CathedraU;  ParUamenUxry 
Paper*;  Rickiiian**  Oothie  Architecture,  &c.) 

STATIflTICS. 

Poptilation. — Lincolnshire  is  almost  entirely  an  agricul- 
tural county,  ranking  in  this  rvspect  the  fifth  in  the  list  of 
English  counties.  Of  79,535  males  twenty  years  of  nge 
and  upwards,  only  1 67  are  employed  in  manuractures,  or  in 
making  manufacturing  macliinery.  while  45,372  are  en- 
gaged m  agricultural  pursuits,  32,167  of  which  number  are 
labourers.  Of  the  few  engaged  in  manubctures  28  men 
are  employed  at  Louth  in  making  carpets,  blankets,  and 
worsted.  At  Owston  and  "West  Butterwick  43  men  are 
employed  in  making  saving,  tarpaulins,  and  wool-sbeets ; 
at  Han^  about  80  in  similar  occupations.  There  is  a 
small  mtnufeeture  of  ailk  shag  at  Stamford ;  of  mill-ma- 
cbinwy  at  Barton  and  at  Boston ;  of  dressing-machines  at 
Skirheck :  and  a  fbw  weavera  an  scattered  about  the  oouniy. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population  taken  at  the 
last  census  (1831)  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
their  occupations  in  each  hundred  of  the  county. 


Uu/i^lomng  Tabu  it  a  Sumtnmy  c^  iht  }\}pulatiom,  ^  qf  every  Btmdred,       at  taken  in  1831. 


BUHDUDS, 

M 

BOROUGHS. 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

FEBSONS. 

IiihaWlri. 



FbmUm. 

BiiOd- 
W- 

UbIb- 

aaltun. 

FmnUlM 

intrada. 
tm^ 

dimft. 

AO  othsr 

not  eom- 
prUed  in 
thetwv 
praecd- 

elMMM. 

FunalM. 

Total  of 
Penmw. 

. 
1 

t*cat* 
*)!*- 

Parts  qf  Holland, 

EUoe.    .  wapentake 

5,723 

5,939 

44 

70 

3,540 

1,452 

947 

16 

193 

14,121 

29 

314 

7,909 

Kirton      .    .    ^  ■ 

2  R7.1 

3,  U3 

5 

65 

Q  1  /II 
6,ivl 

7 

469 

V  OtlQ 
i  ,  OVd 

14 

777 

3,636 

Skirbeck  

Boston,  .    .  borough 

1.372 

1,464 

6 

39 

1,011 

191 

262 

3 

666 

3,550 

7 

216 

1,709 

2,437 

2,487 

5 

184 

149 

1,334 

1,104 

5 

094 

6,146 

11 

240 

Partt  qf  Ketteven. 

Aswardhum^vapentake 

1,256 

1,337 

1 

36 

946 

281 

110 

3 

279 

3.128 

6 

407 

1 .639 

Aveland    .    •    »  • 

1,865 

2,049 

7 

47 

1,302 

502 

245 

4 

956 

5,020 

9 

976 

2,4b7 

Beltisloe    .    .    „  . 

1,176 

1,273 

16 

20 

665 

293 

115 

3 

403 

3,027 

C 

430 

1,64'J 

BoothbV'Graffo    „  , 

1,458 

1,571 

2 

35 

1,096 

295 

178 

4 

000 

3,843 

7, 

843 

1 . 9.S2 

Floxweil   .    .   „  . 

1,137 

1,181 

0 

47 

523 

377 

281 

3 

033 

2,982 

6> 

015 

1.471 

Langoe      .    .    „  . 

1,533 

1,654 

7 

7 

1,263 

299 

92 

3 

872 

3,684 

5^6 

1,900 

Loveden    .    •   „  . 

1,534 

1,694 

2 

41 

1.106 

370 

216 

3 

957 

4, OAS 

7. 

»65 

2,  00-1 

Ness    .    .    .   „  . 

1,359 

1,464 

4 

53 

678 

380 

206 

3 

489 

3,381 

6, 

870 

1 , 732 

Winnibri^  \ 

and  Three  j     "  ' 

1,166 

1,285 

13 

20 

777 

299 

209 

3 

041 

3,108 

6, 

149 

1,513 

Grantham,  borough  ^ 
and  soke    .    .    .  j 

2.072 

3.223 

10 

59 

590 

919 

714 

5 

2i6 

5,564 

10 

780 

2,697 

Stamford,  borough  . 

1.078 

1.204 

25 

27 

64 

711 

429 

2 

691 

3,146 

5 

837 

1,390 

Pari*  qf  Lindtey. 

Aslacoe,  .  wapentake 

880 

947 

1 

.  4 

712 

169 

66 

466 

2,353 

4 

839 

1.274 

Bolingbroke     .  soke 

2,114 

2,214 

9 

54 

1,444 

436 

334 

5 

659 

5.460 

11 

119 

2,703 

Bradley  Ha-l 

wstoe  Wp*"**- 

2,314 

2,456 

8 

106 

1,210 

636 

610 

5 

953 

5,966 

11. 

919 

2,973 

Caloeworih,  hundred . 

1,961 

2,100 

0 

47 

1,404 

408 

288 

118 

5.148 

10 

266 

2,438 

Candleshoe.  wapentake 

1,639 

1,737 

8 

39 

1.152 

352 

233 

4 

299 

4.217 

8, 

516 

2,0/3 

Corhngham    .    „  . 

2,646 

2.917 

17 

204 

911 

921 

1,085 

6 

465 

6,718 

13 

163 

3,331 

^rtree     .    .    „  . 

1,242 

1,343 

5 

24 

965 

214 

164 

3. 

605 

3,358 

6, 

963 

1,679 

£(ill,  hundred      .  , 

606 

696 

1 

9 

496 

127 

71 

1. 

722 

1 ,698 

3, 

420 

847 

Horncastle,  soke  .  . 

1,677 

1.788 

4 

45 

712 

558 

516 

4. 

261 

4.395 

8, 

656 

Lawress,  wapentake  . 

1,327 

1,426 

12 

36 

835 

337 

254 

3, 

660 

3.563 

7. 

246 

l,fc69 

Loutb-Eske,  hundred 

2,800 

2,937 

15 

123 

1,352 

875 

710 

6. 

904 

7,123 

l^l, 

027 

3,3G3 

Ludborougli,  wapentake 

249 

290 

1 

2 

240 

34 

16 

741 

689 

1, 

430 

34S 

Manley     .    .   „  . 

4,4&7 

fi,OI2 

11 

136 

3,099 

1.051 

862 

11. 

520 

11,526 

23, 

046 

5,5*3-1 

Walsheroft     .    „  . 

1,370 

1.661 

3 

66 

961 

380 

220 

8. 

871 

3,744 

7, 

615 

1,P20 

Well  ...... 

619 

661 

2 

24 

466 

137 

58 

1, 

658 

1,536 

3, 

194 

891 

■Wraggoe  

1.12S 

1,250 

0 

19 

924 

222 

104 

3, 

263 

S,059 

6, 

322 

1 ,641 

Yarborough    .    „  . 

3,903 

4,138 

11 

16S 

2.181 

1,122 

835 

9. 

668 

9,819 

19. 

487 

5,033 

Lincoln,  city  . 

3,417 

2.492 

16 

128 

470 

*  1,106 

914 

5. 

644 

6,199 

11, 

843 

2,8'.'S 

Totals  , 

61.615 

65.903 

268 

1,968 

35,749 

17.284 

12.870 

158, 

858 

158,607 

317, 

465 

79.535 
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The  popuhtion  of  Linedliulure  at  OMh  of  the  fttnrfidlov* 
ing  dates  was  as  nnte: — 

UalM.  VMMtba.  Totd.    Ineraue  pat  ent. 

1801       102.445       106412  206.fl57 
ISll       117,022       120,869       237.S91  14-6ft 
1821       141,570       I4M88       283,058  18-98 
1831       158,358       158.607      317.465  12*07 
allowing  an  increase  between  the  flcst  and  last  periods  of 
1U6,908.  or  about  52|  per  cent,  which  is  4}  per  cent,  be- 
low the  whole  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 

County  Expetuet^  Crime,  4^ — ^Tha  snms  expended  for 
the  relief  of  toe  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 

£.  d. 

1801   were    95,575.  being  9   2  for  each  inhabitaut 

1811       ..     129,343      „  10  10 

1821      ..    168.786  11  11 

1831  174.055      „  10  11  » 

The  expenditure  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March.  1837,  was  111,24*2/.  If  we  assume  that  the 
population  has  increased  since  1831  in  the  same  ratio 
as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  ave- 
rage of  about  64.  6(£  for  each  inhabitant.  AU  these 
averages  are  above  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales. 

The  sum  raised  ioLinoolnshiteforpoor-iate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  SAth  March, 
1 833.  was  225,005/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  proper^  as  follows!— 

On  land         .  .  £188,927  S<. 

Dwelling-houses         .  30,760  18 

Mills,  factories.  &&     .  3,353  9 

Manorial  proflu,  navigation,  &e.    1,961  16 

Total         S2S,00S  II 
The  amount  expended  wa^- 

Por  the  relief  of  the  poor    .        .        £169,073  10«. 
In  Buitsoflaw,  lemqjralof  pMtpen^&e.        6,750  3 
For  other  purposes  *       .        .  49.073  l 

Total  224.696  14 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  yean  the 
descriptions  ofproperty  assessed  are  not  speoifted.  In  the 
years  ending  March.  1834,  there  was  raised  228,238/.; 
1835.  207.367/.;  1836.  168^64/.;  1637,  133,767/.;  and  the 
expenditure  fw  eaoh  ymi  was  as  foUowii— 

18SI.  183S. 
PorlbanllarortbipM*  .    lUM*  0    14U6S  0 

^nty-nu      .     .    [   e&OU  0    i  *     «3»7»  » 

Fm  all  oUm  pnrpoMa       J    ( S9,SSS  •     2339?  0  17.111 

ToUl  Mtr  rapaMM    SmfitS  0    906.412  fl    186,46?  0  133,7«7 

The  savii^ effected  in  the  expenditure  of  the  poor  in  1637. 
as  compared  with  the  sum  expended  in  1834.  was  therefore 
about  31  per  cent. ;  and  the  saving  eff'ected,  comparing  the 
same  periods  of  time,  in  the  whole  sum  expended,  was  about 
42}  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  tnuts  in  linoolnshire,  as  ascer- 
tained in  IBSfi,  is  29;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  is  538.  The  annual  income  and  expenditure 
in  1835  were  as  follows  :— 

Revenue  received  from  tolls   .  £28.449  17  0 

Parish  eomposition  in  lieu  of  statute 

duty             .          ,          .  2,369  11  0 

Estimated  value  of  stotute  duty  per- 
formed                  .         .  8,745  3  0 

Revenue  from  fines      .         .  13  0  0 

Revenue  from  incidental  receipts  lilOl  19  0 

Amount  of  money  borrowed  on  the  n- 

vaxitj  of  the  tolls     .         ,  14  0 


1836.  1B37. 

d.    ».  JB. 

aum  0  111^ 

fJM  ft  M14 


Totslincoiiw  8S,S79  14  0 

£.      9.  d. 

Manual  labour            .         ,  8,229  17  0 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials  3,000  1 2  0 

Materials  for  sarfova  repairs      .  ^416  12  0 

Land  purchased           .         .     ,  42   4  0 

Damage  done  in  obtaining  materials  245  17  0 

Tradeunen's  bills         .         .  1,191    9  0 
P.  a.  No.  6M. 


Salary  of  tresaorer 

„     of  clerk 
„     of  surveyor 
Law  charges 
Interest  of  debt 
Improvements  . 
Debts  paid  off  . 
Incidental  expenses 


215  13  0 

473    4  0 

1,673  19  0 

256  12  0 

5,482  17  0 

l.jSO    1  0 

1.669    0  0 

675  13  0 


Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed .  .  .  3,745 


3  0 


Total  expenditure  32,698  13  0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1634,  exclusive  of  that  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  was  35i94l/.,  disbursed  as  follows  :— 

£  I.  d. 

Bridges,  building  and  repairs,  &c.  703  4  0 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c.           .  8,594  0  0 
Shire-halls  and  courts  (^justice,  building, 

repuring,  &c.           .         .  283  9  0 

Lunatio  Asylums         .  36  8  0 

Prosecutions      .          .           .       '  2,980  17  0 

Clerk  of  the  peaee                 .  1,612  9  0 

Conveyance  of  prisonns  before  trial  516  5  0 

Conveyance  of  transports          .  37  19  0 

Vi^rants,  apprehending  andoonveving  338  3  0 

Constables,  high  and  special        '  401  17  0 

Coroner            .          ,          .  405  4  0 

Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest  7,941  9  0 

Miscellaneous    .          .          .  2,089  16  0 

The  number  of  persons  charged  wiih  criminal  offences 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827, 
and  1834,  were  1296,  1563,  and  2237  reapeclively ;  mak- 
ing an  average  of  annually  185  in  the  first  period,  of  in 
the  second  period,  and  of  319  in  the  third  period.  The 
number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  tlie 
years  1831.  1832.  and  1833.  in  respect  of  whom  any  costs 
were  paid  out  of  the  county-rate,  was  197,  210,  and  244 
respectively. 

Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences  there  were 
committed  for 

1831.         1839.  1833. 
Felonies      ,  .  161         164  214 

Misdemeanors  .  36  46  30 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  225,  243,  and  301  respectively. 

1831.  1S39.  18S3. 

Convicted               .          167  195  244 

Acquitted               .            31  28  31 

Discharged  by  proclamation   34  20  23 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1837  there  were  412  per- 
sons charged  with  criminal  offences  in  this  county.  Of 
these  33  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person, 
13  of  which  were  for  common  assaults;  29  persons  were 
charged  with  offences  against  property  committed  with 
violence,  325  with  offences  i^ainst  property  committed' 
without  violence ;  1  tox  destroying  trees ;  1  for  uttering 
countwfeit  coin;  16  for  riot;  4  for  poaching;  1  for  per- 
jury; and  2  for  minor  misdemeanras.  Of  the  whole 
number  committed,  291  wwe  eonvieled,  83  were  acquitted, 
and  against  38  there  were  no  bills  found,  or  no  ]Hwecution. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  convicted,  12  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  none  were  executed ;  the  sentences  of 
9  of  them  were  commuted  into  transportation  for  life ;  of  2 
others  for  periods  of  1 5  and  of  7  years ;  and  of  1  into  impri- 
sonment for  1  year,  or  more  than  6  months:  13  criminals 
were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  and  41  for  various 
periods ;  9  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  2  years,  or 
more  than  I ;  35  for  1  year  or  more  than  six  months ;  and 
169  for  6  months  or  under;  12  were  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  or  fined,  w  were  diseha^ed  on  sureties.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  offbnders,  345  were  males  and  67  were 
fimiales ;  )  36  could  not  read  nor  write ;  232  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly ;  37  could  read  and  write  well ;  2  had 
received  superior  instruction,  and  the  d^^ree  of  instruction 
of  the  remaining  5  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualifled  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Lincolnshire  is  18,241,  being  1  in  17  of  the 
whole  population,  and  1  in  4  of  the  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  The  expenses  of 
the  last  election  of  county  members  to  parliament  were,  tq 
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1]»  inhKbitanti  of  tlie  eonnty,  137U  Ma.,  ud  mm  paid 
out  of  the  genenl  county-rate. 

This  oonD^  contains  16  savings*  banlts;  the  numbet  of 
depositors  and  amount  of  deposit  on  the  20th  of  November, 

in  eaoh  of  the  following  years,  vera  as  under 

1831.      im      uas.  18^. 

1I.U0 


laaa 
7^ 


7301 


uas. 
lejif 


AnountoT 

OtfoMt  £OtJ>B3  4933,117  '6949,387  £MJ.U7  ^tgd\,m  4313^ 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  in  1S3J, 
18S6,  and  1837,  were  distributed  as  under : — 

183S.  183flL  I8S7. 


Depo- 


Detio- 


lOfl 

„  150 
AboTO     .  200 


■itoM.  Drpodti.    ukitB.    DepoiiU.    ailori.  DvpoalU. 

M.431 

40.»:>0 

1U70 


l,o«7 
301 
153 
Bl 


81.777 
7533 
36,439 
25:179 
II.9A7 


4ft 


9M91 
90305 
43.685 

10,3:il 


Education.— The  following  particulars  are  obtained  from 
the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  on  Education  made  in  the 
aeasion  of  1835  :— 

Sehcnla.  Bcholui,  Total. 

Inbnt  schools        .  •  .71 

Mumbn  of  infants  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2  to  ?  yearsjp- 

Hales  . 

Females  .  ] 

Sex  not  specified  . 


631 
639 
AOl 


1,771 


Paily  schools  .       .  .  .  1,344 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  firom  4  to  is  yean  :— 


18,Q7S 
13,603 
6.679 


Females 

Sex  not  specified  . 

Schools      .  1.41A 
Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction .... 

Sunday  schools      .          .         .  643 

Nu^iber  of  children  at  suoh  schools; 
ageafinm  4  to  15  years: — 

Males         .          .  18,765 

Females     .          .  12.315 

Sex  not  specified     ,  6,799 


36.35a 


38.124 


31,881 

Assumin);  that  the  population  between  two  and  fifteen 

J 'ears  increued  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
ation  between  1821  and  l$2l,  and  has  continued  to  increase 
in  the  same  ratio  since,  wa  find  that  there  must  have  been 
living  in  jLincolniihire  (in  1834)  109,656  persons  between 
those  ages.'  A  very  large  number  of  the  scholars  attend 
both  daily  and  Sunday  schools.  Forty-five  Sunday-scbools 
aie  returned  from  places  where  no  other  schools  exist,  and 
^e  children,  1221  in  number,  who  are  instructed  therein 
cannot  be  suppoaed  to'  attend  any  other  school.  At  all 
other  places  Sunday-school  children  have  an  opportunity  of 
resorting  to  otlier  schools  also ;  but  in  what  number,  or  in 
what  proportioD  duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is 
thus  produced  must  remain  uncertain.  Forty-thrae  schools, 
ooDtaining  2680  children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday 
aohools,  are  returned  from  various  places,  and  duplicate 
entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  far  created. 
Making  allowance  for  this  cause  for  over-statement,  we 
may  perhaps  fairly  conclude  that  not  as  many  as  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ^ea  of  8  and 
15.  were  receiving  instniotioa  at  the  time  this  return  was 
made. 

MaitU*nanca  qf  ScAoolt. 


Bj  cndo<mieiil,|BT  (ubMtiptlon. 

rmmi,  ,BaMertp.  nad  par- 
Mian.  iBtatfniiii  Hilwliin, 

icU*. 

ifrT 

hn. 

Bchb. 

Sdbo- 
ian. 

■chp- 
lan. 

Inhnt  School* 
DaUy  Seboola 
■naarBebiMdi 

'S 

112!  4 

B,«7  7* 
7i5|  SOS 

186 
3,133 
».83A 

59 
1,049 
1 

» 

691 

8.3S3 
1,968 

6,a» 

170 

«,074|  579 

33,163 

1.109 

25,442 

100 

'  The  schools  established  by  DIssentem.  included  In  the 
libore  gtatenuntsi  aro— 


IbImIi.  Mdm. 

Inftnt  schools        •         .          —  ■  — 

Daily  sebooU         .         .          15  .  413 

Sundayschoob       .         .         i47  .  12,149 

Thesdiools  ettahlishod  sinee  1818  are — 

Inftint  and  other  dally  schools  706,  containing  20,909 
SuDday>ichools      .         .         417         .        26,9 1 3 

Twenty-five  boarding-sohoids  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  as  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
Established  church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  eveiy  instant^, 
especially  In  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Westej'an  Methodists,  together  with 
schools  for  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents.  Lending 
libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  34  schools  in  this  countv. 

LINDBSNAB8,  CAPB.  [TRONDRBm.] 

LINB.  The  definition  of  a  line,  as  given  by  Euclid, 
will  be  discussed,  with  other  matters  relating  to  it,  in  the 
article  Solid,  Subfaci,  Linb,  Point  (Definitions  of). 

UNB.  The  French  used  to  divide  their  inch  into  twelve 
lines,  and  the  line  into  twelve  points,  which  iDcasnres  are 
out  of  date,  since  in  all  scientific  investigations  the  metrical 
system  is  adopted.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  line  has 
been  divided  into  ten  points,  thus  giving  1440  points  to  the 
ft>ot:  the  Aeneh  metrcdwneal  writers,  pariiculerly  the 
older  ones,  flvquently  give  ibe  measures  of  other  countries 
in  1440ths  of  their  own  foot  Some  Engtiah  writers  have 
divided  the  inch  into  lines.  The  French  line  is  *OS&8  04 
an  English  inch,  and  is  also  two  millimetres  and  a  quarter. 

LINEAR  (Algebra).  As  all  equations  connected  with 
straight  lines  are  of  ihe  first  degree,  the  continental  writers 
frequently  call  equations  of  the  first  degree  linear  equa- 
tions. 

LINEAR  DIMENSIONS.  [Solid,  Superficial,  and 
Linear  DihknsionsJ 

LINEN  (French,  iftsuede  Zm;  Spanish,  TelatU  Lino; 
German,  Linnen  ;  Dutch,  Lynwaat ;  Italian,  T^la  ;  Russian, 
Pototno),  cloth  woven  with  the  fibres  of  the  &ix-plant  (Li- 
num  u*itati*umum)y  a  manuftcture  of  so  antient  a  date  that 
ita  or^in  is  oahnown.  Linen  eloths  were  made  at  a  very 
early  period  in  Bgypt,  aa  we  see  ftcm  the  cloth  wrappings 
of  the  mummies,  which  are  all  linen.  It  appears  al«)  that 
Unen  wa;^  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  an  arliele  of  export 
fVom  Egypt  (u.  105.) 

Until  a  very  recent  time  little  machinery  was  used  in 
the  produclion  of  linen  cloth.  After  the  separation  of  the 
ligneous  fibres  of  the  plant  [Flax],  toe  dislaff  and 
common  spinning-wheel  were  employed  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  tne  thread  or  yam,  and  Ihe  band-loom  generally, 
in  its  simplest  form,  was  used  for  weaving  Uie  cloth. 
Within  the  present  century  the  first  attempts  were  mado 
at  Leeds  to  ailapt  the  inventions  of  Hargteaves  and  Ark- 
wright  to  the  spinning  of  llax— attempts  whidi  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  generally  sucoesaTiu  until  the  last  few 
years,  although  the  coarser  qualities  of  jrarns  have  from  the 
first  attempt  been  so  produced  in  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall at  Leeds.  Mili-spun  yarn  is  now  universally  em- 
ployed by  the  linen-weavers  of  this  kingdom  for  the 

firoduvtiiin  oftticvery  finest  liiwn,  as  well  as  of  the  coarsust 
inen ;  and  still  more  recently  the  use  of  the  power-loom 
has  been  adopted  for  weaving  all  but  the  very  finest  and 
moat  costly  fabrics.  The  consequences  of  these  impi  ovc- 
ments  have  been  to  render  this  country  independent  of  all 
others  for  the  supply  of  linen  yarn  of  everj'  quality,  and  to 
diminish  in  a  most  important  degree  the  cost  of  linen  fabrir>t : 
so  that  Bi-iiish  yams  and  cloths  are  now  profitably  expurted 
to  countries  with  which  the  manufocturers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  formerly  unable  to  compete,  and  against 
which  they  were  'protected'  in  the  home  market  by  high 
duties  on  importation. 

The  growth  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland  is 
ascribed  to  the  legislative  obstruction  raised  in  the  reifni  of 
William  III.  to  the  prosecution  in  that  part  of  the  kini^dom 
of  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  it  was  allied  interfered 
prejudicially  with  the  clothiers  of  England,  ihe  linen  weav- 
ers being  at  the  same  time  encouraged  by  premiums  of 
varwus  itinds  distributed  by  public  boards  authorised 
by  parliament,  and  by  bountiaa  {«id  on  the  exportation  of 
linen  to  foreign  countries. 
We  have  no  certain  means  for  asf^lainiiw  Sbi  mnrth  of 
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At  Unm  mttivfoBtare  in  Iretand.  TIw  onlf  tutt  hy  whx^ 
we  ean  aj^roxiinate  to  ita  amount  an  allbrdad  by  eaitom- 
hoQse  raofnda,  vhiofa  do  not  readi  back  to  an  early  date, 
and  an  wanting  for  the  yean  ftut»equent  to  1826,  when 
the  intMTOune  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  put 
upon  the  footing  of  a  coeiting  trade ;  and  in  order  to  save 
the  aalariea  of  two  or  three  junior  olerkt,  no  further  reeord 
was  attempted  to  be  made  of  ita  amount  or  direction.  The 
avera^  quantity  of  linen  exported  annually  from  Ireland, 
principally  to  England,  in  the  three  yean  to  March,  1 790, 
was  34, 191,754  yama.  In  the  three  yean  ending  Maroh,l  800, 
the  yearly  average  was  36,112,369  yards,  and  the  average 
annual  exports  in  the  last  three  yean  of  eaoh  of  tha  next 
two  decennary  periods  was  40,73I,8M  yuils  and  48tfl65.7U 
yards  respectively.  In  the  six  yean  from  USO  to  1886  the 
quantity  sent  from  Inland  to  Gnat  Britain  wa^- 

lS«e  4a,66S.g88yaffda. 

1831       46,518.719  » 

ISaa  48,326.710 

USS        48,066,691  „ 

1834       46.486,950  ^ 

1825  52.560.926 
An  attempt  was  lately  made  by  the  oommissionen  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  concerning  railway  commu- 
nications in  Ireland  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  these  exports, 
and  they  have  stated,  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  that  iJi 
1833  there  were  shipped  from  Ireland  70,209»672  yards  of 
linen,  the  Talue  of  which  was  3,780,864/. 

Tlie  UoMi  manuihotnn  waa  introduced  into  Seotland 
early  in  the  laat  century,  and  in  1727  a  board  trustees 
waa  appointed  tor  ita  superintendenee  and  encouragement. 
Notwithstanding  this  and  the  fiirther  stimulus  afforded  by 
premiums  and  bounties^  the  progresa  of  the  manufiuiture  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  fbr  a  long  time  comparatively 
unimportant.  AtDundee,  the  greatseat  of  the  Scotch  linen 
trade,  it  is  slated  that  the  whole  quantity  of  flax  imported  in 
1 745  was  only  74  tons,  and  the  quantity  of  linen  sent  away  did 
not  exceed  1,000,000  yards.  In  less  than  half  a  century  after 
that  time  the  annual  importation  of  flax  was  2600  tons,  and 
there  were  exported  8.000.000  yards  of  linen  beyond  the 
quantity  used  at  home^  At  thia  rate  the  manu&cture  con- 
tinued nearly  stalionaTy  until  after  the  peace  in  1816,  when 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  it;  and  in  1837  there  were  im- 
ported into  Dundee  30.740  tons  of  flax,  besides  3409  tons 
of  hemp,  and  there  were  exported  from  that  place  641,938 
pieces  of  different  qualities  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  bening, 
besides  a  quantity,  computed  to  be  as  great,  zetained  for 
home  use. 

The  bounties  allowed  on  the  shipment  of  linens  were 
graduated  according  to  their  quality  and  value,  and  ranged 
from  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny  halfpenny  per  yard.  In  1825 
the  rates  were  diminished  one*tenth  by  an  act  then  pasaad, 
and  an  equal  proportion  was  to  have  been  taken  off  In  eaah 
subsequent  year ;  so  that  the  whole  would  have  ceased  in 
1834:  but  by  the  act  9  Geo.  IV..  e.  76  iJnly,  18CS},  when 
one-half  the  bountiea  had  been  removed,  thia  course  was 
modified  by  continuing  fbr  three  years  the  rates  of  allow* 
ance  payable  in  1829.  and  thereafter  repealing  the  bounty 
ellogethtf  ;  so  that  the  payments  ceased  on  the  5th  Janu- 
ary, 1632.  Judging  from  the  extent  of  our  exports  before 
and  since  the  diminution  and  repeal  of  the  bounties,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  manufacture  has  thence  experienced 
any  disadvantage,  while  the  country  has  saved  from 
300,000/.  to  400,000/.  per  anitam,  formerly  paid  to  enable 
foreis^ers  to  purchase  our  linen  at  prices  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

The  quality  of  linen  yun  is  denoted  by  numbera  deaerib- 
ing  the  number  of  leas  (a  measure  of  300  yards)  contained 
in  eac-h  pound  weight  Thus  a  pound  of  No.  60  yarn  mea* 
sures  60  leas,  or  18,000  yards,  the  present  price  of  which  is 
2«,  <h2.  pgr  lb.  The  following  table  exhibita  the  length  and 
value  at  present  (December.  1838}  par  lb.  of  yarn  of  various 
qualities :— * 


Yudt. 

per  lb. 
«.  d. 

Yudi. 

per  lb, 
#.  €L 

No.  5 

1,500 

4 

No.  45 

13,500 

I  11 

10 

3,000 

5J 

50 

15,000 

2  1 

16 

4,800 

84 

60 

18,000 

2  9 

20 

6,000 

9« 

80 

24,000 

3  7| 

25 

7,500 

1  1 

100 

30,000 

6  0 

30 

9,006 

1  *k 

156 

46,600 

S  3 

88 

10.606 

I  6* 

S06 

66,000 

13  6 

49 

1  H 

Linen  yam  is  seldom  roun  of  greater  fineness  than  No. 
200,  whicti  is  fitted  for  making  cambric  of  good  quality.  The 
production  of  mill-spun  yarn  was  for  a  long  time  confined 
to  Yorkshire^  but  is  now  extended  to  Dorsetshire,  Lanca- 
shire, Somersetshire,  and  to  Scotland  ;  and  recently  nine- 
teen mills  for  thti  purpose  have  been  erected  in  and  nearte 
Belfast  in  trelaad-  The  improvements  realised  in  diis 
branch  of  the  manufacture  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  average  fineness  of  mill-spun  yarn  made 
in  1814  was  11 -1  leas(S330  yards)  per  lb.,  and  in  1833  had 
reached  37 '  1  laaa  ( 1 1,130  yards)  per  lb.,  while  the  cost  had 
diminished  in  the  proportion  of  63i|  per  cent  More  recent 
imiworements  have  earned  the  avenge  d^ree  of  flnenesi 
to  a  muob  higher  point  and  have  atiU  further  economized 
the  coat  of  manufacture.  To  show  the  effect  which  these 
improvements  in  the  spinning  process  have  bad  upwi 
finished  cleth%  it  may  be  menUoned  that  the  price  of  No. 
37  eanvasi  the  quality  uid  dimensicHU  of  which  are  alwajra 
the  same,  which  in  1814  was  SOi;  per  piece,  had  fiiUen  m 
1633  to  18#. 

The  number  of  flax  fketories  at  work  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  according  to  returns  made  by  the  inspectors  of 
factories  in  1835  was  347,  of  which  152  were  in  Entiland, 
170  in  Scotland,  and  25  in  Ireland.  The  number  and  ages 
of  the  peraons  employed  in  these  mills  were— 
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The  quantity  and  value  of  linen  and  linen-yam  exported 
from  this  kingdom  in  each  of  the  ten  yean  from  1818  to 
1 S37  have  been  as  under :— 


s.iso.s 

1,9" 
|i 0X7,7) 
2,400,1 

S.4S4.( 
8,109, J 
1,566,1 


Exportad  to  tlw 
Unft«d  StatMof 
Awettott. 

ir,Bae.«i 

U.3Kr,iM 

»,«s 

8,<M,42I 


IBM 

1830 

1834  87,834,308  l,m,m 

1838  77,n7,0)49  9,811,215 

1S38  i&,m.T«>  4,n4.HW 

1837  tB,496,3K)  8,;^,UW 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  lart  eolumn  in  the  foregoing 
table  tliat  the  fluctuations  exparienoed  in  the  amount  of  our 
expcMla  have  been  ooeaefoiiM  intarrttptioni  that  faaT* 
arisen  in  the  proaeeation  of  our  trade  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  Next  in  importance  to  the  qtiantity 
taken  those  States  are  the  exporta  made  to  our  own 
American  and  West  India  colonies,  the  foreign  West 
Indies,  and  Brasil.  Our  shipments  of  linen  and  linsn-yam 
to  difi'erent  European  eountries  are  still  of  comparatiTat; 
little  moment  if  we  except  the  exports  made  within  the 
last  Ibw  years  to  France,  and  which  are  elmoat  wholly  the 
consequence  of  improvements  in  our  spinning  and  weaviufp 
processes.  The  total  value  of  these  exports  in  I8W 
amounted  to  no  more  than  7.228/.,  the  Value  of  64.213yarAi 
of  linen;  whereas  in  1637  that  country  took  from  U 
3,368,388  yards  of  linen,  and  r,616,98a  lbs.  of  yam,  valued 
together  at  543.819(. 

IJNES,  in  ifuskt.  are  ibe  flve  panllel  liaei  IbminA 
t(^tber  vrilh  the  intermediate  tpaoes)  the  itaff  on  whiw 
the  notes  and  other  characters  are  placed.  [Btaff  :  Lxoxft.! 

LINES  OF  INTRENGHMBNT.  In  the  article  Bm- 
CAHPMXNT  it  has  been  stated  that  armies  in  the  field  are 
not  now,  as  fbrmerly,  surrounded  by  fortifications  eonsisting 
of  a  continuous  line  of  works;  and  that  in  general,  a  fiiw 
breastworks  or  redoubts  merely  are  constraeted  at  inter* 
vain  for  the  defence  of  the  position.  It  will  be  sufficient 
therefore,  leaving  out  the  consideration  of  those  means  of 
defence  which  are  afforded  l^  the  natural  obstacles  of  the 
country,  as  escarpmenti,  river%  marshes.  &c.,  to  desoribe 
briefly  the  nature  of  tiioae  intrendiments  which  were  oneob 
in  all  eircnmstanees,  nmaidemd  indispraiafale,  and  whl^ 
are  still,  to  a  certain  extent  nenawary  whan  an  army  it  ta 
remain  atrieUy  oa  thedeAum,         /^  ^^^^T^ 
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th  tlw  first  plam  it  may  be  said  that  m  eontinnoas  breast- 
ffork  would  be  advantageous  for  the  protection  of  a  flroniier, 
when  the  absence  of  natural  obstadet  might  ftiToiir  the 
enemy's  marauding  parties  in  making  innrnds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  levying  contributions  or  laying  waste  tiie  country; 
and  here  a  parapet  AB,  broken  by  the  redans  C,  G,  from 
whence  the  defenders  might  annoy  the  enemy  in  flank,  on 


his  approach,  would  suffice.  The  distanees  of  the  redans 
Arom  one  another  may  be  alxmt  1  SO  vards,  or  not  exceeding 
the  nnge  of  musket-shot :  and  suoh  was  the  construction 
reeomoiended  by  Vauban,  which,  since  his  time,  has  been 
modified  by  giving  to  the  ourtaina  the  form  indicated  by  the 
lines  ac,  be,  in  order  that  the  ditch  might  be  more  effec- 
tually defended  from  the  ftces  of  the  redans.  These  feces 
•hould  be  so  dispwed  that,  if  produced  to  an  extent  equal 
to  the  nnge  of  artillery,  the  lines  of  direotion  might  MI  on 


ground  where  the  enemy  could  not  eitiblidi  bttteriet  tot 
the  purpose  of  enfilading  them ;  sino^  in  the  event  of  such 
enfilading  taking  place,  the  defenders  would  be  compelled 
to  abandon  the  parapets;  artillery,  if  placed  there,  would  be 
dismounted ;  the  palisadee  in  the  ditch  would  be  destroyed ; 
and  thus  little  resistance  could  be  made,  should  the  enemy 
subsequently  assault  the  line.  In  general  the  redans  may 
have  the  form  of  equilateral  triangles,  and  the  lengthu  of 
their  sides  may  be  about  50  yards.  The  entrances  are 
usually  in  the  middle  of  the  curtains. 

Instead  of  simple  redans  the  advanced  parts  of  the  line 
have  occasionally  been  formed  of  works  resembling  two 
united  together,  as  D ;  which  by  the  French  engineers  are 
called  ^iMMv  ttkjirotidt$, 

^ain,  when  the  nature  of  the  croond  does  not  permit 
the  intrenchment  to  be  formed  wiui  points  id  fer  advanced 
as  the  vertices  of  the  redans  G,  G;  wnen,  for  example,  it  is 
required  to  fcAIow  abankof  a  river  or  one  side  of  a  rtod,  it 
is  proposed,  in  prefbrenee  to  a  simple  straight  or  curved  line, 
to  fi»rm  the  parapet  with  a  series  of  braudies  in  the  positioni 
indieatedbyafc  e4,&o,,toP.  Alinoofthis  kind  la  said  to 


he  d  erhaaiUiim;  and  in  mch  sitnatkma  a  suoceuion  of 
fires  fiom  the  branches  ab,ed,  &c,  may  be  directed  ^^nst 
the  enemy  during  his  advance ;  on  a  level  plain  however 
the  longer  branches  would  be  subject  to  the  serious  defect 
of  being  easily  enBladed.  The  distances  between  the  salient 
points  0,  d,  &c.,8kouldnotexceed  100  yards,  and  the  lengths 
of  the  short  branches  may  be  about  18  or  20  yards.  The 
re-onterine  angles  c,  e,  &c.,  should  contain  about  100  de 
grees ;  and  the  entranrea  are  usually  placed  at  those  points. 

A  like  construction  may  be  adopted  when  it  is  required 
to  connect  two  points,  as  M  and  N,  by  a  line  along  a  nairow 
and  elevated  ndga  of  ground ;  and  in  this  ease  the  diree- 
tions  of  the  branehes  be,  tf0,&c^ma]rehangein  the  middle 
of  the  lin^  as  shown  in  the  figure^  in  orda  that  the  fire 
ftom  the  short  branches  may  he  directed  to  the  fVont  of  the 
nearest  works,  as  M  and  N,  in  which  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  artillOTy  would  be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  ground  before  the  intermediate  line. 

It  may  be  added  also,  that  the  line  d  erimailiiiret  (in- 
dented line)  would  be  convenient  when  the  slope  of  a  h9l  is 
in  its  direction,  as  from  M  to  P ;  for  then,  the  enemy  being 
supposed  to  occupy  the  ground  in  front  of  M,  the  short 
branches  could  be  easily  raised  high  enough  to  defilade  those 
which,  as  be,  de,  fice^  tend  towards  the  ftiot  of  the  hill. 

The  most  perfect  fbrtiflcation  for  defending  a  line  of 
country  presenting  few  natural  ohstaoles  to  the  advance  of 
an  enemy,  should  the  importance  of  the  position  render  it 
advisable  to  incur  the  labour  of  the  construction,  would  be 
a  series  of  bastions  connected  by  curtains,  either  straight  or 
bcoken.  The  principles  on  which  the  several^on^f  qffor- 
iifieatum  sbouhl  be  formed  cOTrespond  to  those  adopted  for 
regular  fortressM,  which  are  described  in  the  article  For- 
tification, col.  2 ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the  lengths 
of  the  several  parts.  These  depend  upon  the  whole  length 
of  the  ^ont,  which  h^e  should  not  exceed  180  yards,  that 
the  ditches  of  ^e  bastions  may  be  well  defended  by  common 
muskets  from  the  coUateral  flanks.  Nmther  mvelin  nor 
covered-way  would  of  course  be  oecesiary. 

lines  of  intrenchment  composed  of  works  jdaeed  at  inter- 
vals from  one  another,  provided  the  distancn  he  not  so  great 
as  to  prevent  the  troops  in  them  from  mutually  assisting 
each  other,  have  great  advantages  over  those  formed  of  con- 
tinuous lines  of  parapet  In  the  latter  case  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  army  to  make  a  movement  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  enemy  however  favourable  the  opportunity, 
since  much  time  would  be  lost  in  issuing  from  the  line 
through  the  narrow  passages;  and  these  are  the  objects 
against  which  the  fires  from  the  enemy's  batteries  would 
then  be  incessantly  directed.  Detached  works,  on  the  other 
hand,  constitute  a  nomber  of  strong  points  by  which  the 
position  of  the  army  is  secured ;  while  through  the  spacious 
lulervab  an  advanoe  or  retreat  may  take  {ilace  with  all 
necessary  facility.  Their  artillery  is  conveniently  situated 
fur  putting  the  enemy's  line  in  disorder  previouslv  to  the 
attack,  and  for  protecting  the  retiring  columns  in  the  event 
gf  their  quitting  the  field,  ft  may  be  added  that  detached 


I  works  are  eafiahle  of  being  easily  adapted  to  any  kind  of 
ground;  for  it  is  merely  necessary  to  place  them  on  the 
more  elevated  spots  in  suoh  situations  that  the  enemy  may 
not  be  able  to  penetrate  between  them  without  being  ex- 
posed to  their  fire. 

On  level  ground  the  intrenchment  may  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  redans,  as  A,  B,  G,  with  or  without  flanks,  duposed 
on  a  right  line  or  curve,  and  at  distances  ftom  oae  another 


J^^.  3. 


A 


equal  to  about  300  yards*  that  the  fire  of  musketry  ftom 
taem  may  defend  the  intervals.  In  the  rear,  -and  opposite 
the  intervals  between  the  wwks  in  the  fisst  time^  a  second 
line  of  works,  as  D,  B,  should  be  formed ;  and  the  faces  of 
these  should  be  disposed  so  as  to  flank  the  approaches  to  the 
others.  The  gorges  of  the  exterior  works  should  be  open, 
as  in  the  figure,  or  only  protected  by  a  line  of  palisades, 
which,  in  theeventof  the  enemy  gaining  possession  of  those 
works,  might  be  destroyed  by  the  awlery  in  the  seccud 
line. 

Instead  of  a  series  of  redoubts  forming  an  into-ior  line,  it 
may  suffice,  should  the  works  A,  B,  C,  &c.  be  disposed  on  a 
convex  arc,  to  have  one  large  central  redoubt  as  F,  so 
situated  as  by  its  artillery  to  defend  both  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  redans  and  the  gnnmd  within  their  line. 

All  the  works  whidi  have  been  described  constst  of  para- 
pets formed  of  earth  obtained  by  cutting  a  ditch  in  fiout; 
and  the  i>rofile  of  any  one  work  with  its  ditch  is  shown  in 
the  subjoined  figure  (4). 


Tlie  elevation  of  the  crest  A  above  the  natural  ground  is 
about  7i  feat,  unless  the  vicini^  of  a  commanding  height  in 
front  should  renders  greater  relief  necessary,  and  the  depth 
of  tbe  ditch  may  be  the  same.  The  thickness  A  a  <jf  ibe 
upper  part  of  the  parapet  is  variably  and  depends  upon  the 
importenee  of  the  voA,  or  ntb«|^'^u«i,mi.4nn  which 
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may  be  emploj^dio  tlie  attack :  if  it  were  tequired  only  to 
resist  a  fire  of  musketry,  3  feel  vould  suffice ;  but  from  8 
feet  to  12  feet  would  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  artillery 
being  brought  aeainst  it.  (Twelve-pounder  shot  is  the  hea- 
viest which  the  French  have  ever  yet  employed  in  the  field.) 
The  ibrm  of  the  parapet  is  the  same  as  in  permanent  forti- 
fication ;  when  time  permits,  the  exterior  and  interior  slopes 
should  be  revSted  with  sods,  and  a  line  of  palisades  should 
be  planted  along  the  foot  of  the  counterscarp. 
LINGUELLA.  (Inferobranchiata,  vol.  xii.] 
LI'NGULA.  CBBACHiopoDA,vol.v..p.  313.]  Dr.Fitton, 
in  his  Stratieraphieal  Table  of  Fossils  in  the  strata  below  the 
ehalk,  records  three  speoiM  (one  indistinct)  from  the  lower 

rn-wnd :  two  from  Ken^  and  the  indistinct  uie  ftom 
Isle  of  Wight  (1836).  Mr.  Murohison  describes  and 
figures  aeveral  rossil  species :  one  &om  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, one  from  the  upper  Ludlow  rock,  one  from  the 
Aymestry  limestone,  me  from  the  lower  Ludlow  rock,  one 
(doubtful)  from  the  same  rock,  one  from  the  Wenlock 
shale,  and  one  from  the  Llandeilo  flags.  {Silurim  Sys- 
tejn,  1839.) 

UNGUU'NA.    [FORAMINIFBRA.  vol.  X.,  p.  347.] 

LVNKIA.  Nardo  has  proposed  this  name  for  a  group  of 
Slellerida  included  in  Asterias  by  Lamarck.  (Agaaaiz,  on 
£chinodermata,  '  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist./  vol.  i) 

LINKOPING.  [Sweden.] 

LINLEY.  THOMAS,  a  composer  who  ranks  high  in 
-what  the  EnKlish  have  a  dear  right  to  call  their  sehool  of 
music  though  slow  in  defending  it,  was  bom  at  Wells, 
about  the  year  1725.  He  was  first  the  pupil  of  Chilcot, 
organist  of  the  abbey,  Bath,  and  flniahed  his  studies  under 
Faradies,  an  eminent  Venetian,  who  had  become  a  resident 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Linley  established  himself  in  the 
latter  cit^,  where  he  was  much  sought  after  as  a  master, 
and  carried  on  the  concerts  in  that  place,  then  the  resort  of 
all  the  fashionable  world  during  a  part  of  every  year.  To 
the  attraction  of  these,  his  two  daughters,  Elisa  and  Mary, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tickell,  by  their  ad- 
mirable singing,  particularly  that  of  the  former,  which  we 
are  told  has  never  been  surpassed,  oontributed  very  la^ly. 

On  the  retirement  of  Clunstopher  Smith,  who  had  been 
Handel's  amanuensis,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  London  oratorios,  Mr.  Linlev,  by  the  advice  of 
his  son-in-law  Mr.  Sheridan,  united  with  Jar.  Stanley,  the 
blind  composer,  in  continuing  those  perfonnances;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Arnold  joined  Linley  in  the 
same,  an  undertaking  by  no  means  unprofitable  in  its 
results.  In  1775  he  set  the  music  to  Sheridan's  opera  The 
Duenna,  which  had  a  run  unpaxalleled  in  dramatic  annals; 
it  was  performed  seventy-five  times  during  that  season. 
This  lea  to  his  entering  into  a  treaty  to  purchase  Mr. 
Garrick's  moiety  of  Drury-lane  theatre;  ana  in  1776  he, 
conjointW  with  Mr.  Shendan,  bou^t  two-nrenthi  of  it, 
for  whicn  they  paid  20,000/.,  Dr.  Ford  taking  the  other 
three-fourteenths,  and  the  chief  mana^ment  was  entrusted 
to  Sheridan,  while  to  Linley  was  assigned  the  direction  of 
the  musical  department.  He  now  devoted  his  lime  to  the 
theatre,  and,  among  other  pieces,  produced  his  Carnival  ttf 
Venice;  Selima  Mid  Azor,  from  the  French;  and  The 
Camp,  Sheridan's  second  production.  He  also  added  those 
charming  accompaniments  to  the  airs  in  The  Beggars* 
Opera,  which  are  still  in  use,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  long 
remain  unaltered.  His  Six  Elegies,  written  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his  imme- 
diate Game  and  future  fortune ;  they  were  sung  by  all  who 
could  sing,  and  will  never  cease  to  be  admired  by  those  who, 
iininfloeneed  by  fiuhion,  have  taste  enough  to  appreciate 
what  is  at  once  original,  simply  and  beautiful.  His  Twelve 
Ballads  are  lovely  melodies,  but  being  in  the  style  of  '  the 
days  that  are  gone,'  have  fallen  into  the  neglected  state  of 
many  other  excellent  English  compositions ;  to  be  however 
as  surely  revived  us  were  the  works  of  Purcell,  after  they 
had  slumbered  long  years  in  damp  closets  or  on  dusty 
shelves.  His  madrigal '  Let  me  careless  and  unthoughtful 
lying*  (one  of  Cowley's  Fragments),  a  work  which  cer- 
tainly has  no  superior,  if  a  single  equal,  of  the  sort,  is  still 
heard  at  the  Antient  Concerts,  the  Catch  and  Glee  Clubs, 
and  wherever  really  fine  vocal  harmony — music  of  the  en- 
during kind — is  cultivated  or  nomoted. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  political  and  social  engagements  having 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  time  which,  in  prudence, 
oi^;ht  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  theatre,  tiie  management 
9f  itsdetaUs  fell  mueh  on  Mr.Lin]^;  and  bweia  be  de- 


rived great  aaiiatanpe  from  his  wife,  a  lady  of  strong  mind 
and  active  habits,  by  whose  care  the  pecuniary  a&ira  of 
that  vast  concern  were  well  regulated,  so  long  as  she  had 
any  control  over  them. 

Mr.  Linley  survived  his  two  accomplished  daughters  and 
several  of  his  other  children.  But  some  years  previous  to 
their  decease  be  suffered  a  shock  by  the  loss  of  his  eldest 
son  Thomas,  who  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  duke  of  Ancaster,  in  iJncolnabire, 
from  which  and  his  subsequent  bereavements  big  mind 
never  entirely  recovered.  This  young  man,  who  had  Just 
reached  his  twenty-second  year,  poaaesied  genius  of  a  su- 
perior order.  His  musical  education  was  aa  perfsot  as  hia 
father's  and  Dr.  Boyce*s  inslrueUons  and  those  of  the  beat 
masters  of  Italy  and  Germany  oonld  render  it,  and  he  had 
given  decided  proofii  of  its  efficiency  when  the  fhtal  accident 
occurred.  None  out  of  his  own  family  more  lamented  the 
event  than  his  friend  the  celebrated  Mozart,  with  whom  ho 
had  lived  on  tbe  Continent  in  the  closest  intimacy,  uid  who 
always  continued  to  mention  him  in  terms  of  affection  and 
admiration.  Mr.  Linley  died  in  1799,  ImviDg  a  widow,  a 
daughter,  and  two  sons,  of  whom 

IJNLEY,  WILLIAM,  born  about  the  year  1767,  and 
educated  at  Harrow  and  St.  Paul's  schools,  was  the  younger. 
Mr.  Fox  appointed  him  to  a  writership  at  Madras,  and  he 
soon  rose  to  tho  responsible  situations  of  paymaster  at  Vel- 
lore  and  sub-treasurer  at  Fort  St.  George.  He  returned  from 
India  early,  with  an  easy  independence,  and  devoted  ibe 
remainder  of  his  life  partly  to  literary  pursuits,  but  chiefly 
to  music,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fotfd,  a  talent  for  the 
art  coming  to  him  as  it  were  by  inheritance.  He  produced 
a  considerable  number  of  glees,  all  of  them  evincing  great 
originality  of  thought  and  refined  taste,  some  oi  which 
will  make  him  known  to  posterity,  along  with  others  who 
have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  this  charming  and 
truly  national  kind  of  music  Mr.  W.  Linley  also  pub- 
lished, at  various  periods,  a  set  of  Songs,  two  sets  of 
Canzonets,  together  with  many  detached  pieces.  He  was 
likewise  the  compiler  of  the 'Dramatic  Songs  of  Shaks- 
peare,'  in  two  folio  volumes,  a  work  <tf  much  research  and 
great  judgment,  in  which  are  sereralof  hia  own  elegant  and 
amsible  oompositionB.  Early  in  life  he  virrote  two  comie 
operas,  which  were  performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre ;  aho 
two  novels,  and  several  short  pieces  of  poetry.  He  likewise 
produced  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  sister  Mrs.  Sheridan, 

girt  of  which  is  printed  in  Moore's  *  Life  of  Richard 
rinsley  Sheridan.*  Thu  last  sorviTor  Of  the  Linley  ftmilj 
died  in  1835. 

LINLITHGOW,  or  WEST  LOTHIAN,  is  a  small 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  tho  north  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  on  the  west,  south-west,  and  north-west  by  the  shires 
of  StirUng  and  Lanark,  and  on  the  south  end  south-east  by 
Bdinbi^hsbir^  from  which  it  is  separated  1^  the  rivers 
Breich  and  Amond.  Its  greatest  length,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amond  to  the  borders  of  Stirling  and  I«narkshireh 
ia  nearly  21  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  county  to  the  village  of  Livingston, 
OD  the  south-east,  somewhat  exceeds  10  miles  :  it  is  com- 
prised between  55°  51'  and  56°  l'  N.  lat,  and  3"  17'  and 
3°  50'  W.  long. 

In  1794  Mr.  Trotter  estimated  the  area  of  the  oounlyand 
the  distribution  of  the  soil  as  under 


Good  clay  lands  . 
Loam 

Light  gravel  and  sand 
Clay,  cold,  wet  and  bard  bottom 
High  rocky  land  . 
Moss        .  . 


Scotch  Acne 
14,000 
7,000 
7,000 
18,000 
10,000 
1,008 


57,008 


or  about  71,260  English  statute  acres,  which  is  probably 
rather  less  than  the  true  area.  Mr.  M'Culloch  estimates  it 
at  76,800  statute  acres,  or  1 12  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified  by  hills  and  vaDeys, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  rivulets  or  bums,  but  there  are 
no  streams  which  merit  the  appellation  of  rivers,  excepting 
the  Avon  and  Amond,  and  even  these  are  small,  and  belong 
as  much  to  the  shires  of  StirUng  and  Edinburgh  as  to  that 
of  Linlithgow.  No  flsh,  beyond  a  few  fresh-water  trout,  are 
found  in  uiem ;  but  the  two  lochs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  f^I^lithgow  are  well  stocked  vUh;  ' 
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CbmI,  vhirh  connects  the  oity  of  Edinbu^h  with  the 
Forth  ud  Clyde  Canal,  crouet  Ihe  county,  pauing  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Linlithgow.  The  bia^-roadt  are 
Kept  in  g<Mi  repair  by  means  of  tolla ;  the  croit-roads  are 
leu  complete. 

Coal  w  abundant  and  extensively  worked,  more  particularly 
at  BorrowBtounneu,  where  the  minea  extend  nearly  a  mil« 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  Frith,  so  as  almost  to  meet  those  of 
Culross  on  the  opposite  bank,  whi<^  extend  in  a  aouthorly 
direction  to  the  distance  of  two  milea.  There  is  also  an 
abundance  of  limestone  and  fireestouo,  besides  sererol  Quar- 
ries of  excellent  mnite,  aod  among  the  Bathffate  Hills 
lead-mines  men  formerly  wnught  with  great  adTontoge, 
hut  they  are  now  supposed  to  be  axhaustea. 

The  system  of  agricolture  it  nearly  the  aame  as  that  of 
the  adjoining  county  of  Bdinburgh,  with  the  exoeption  that 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips.  The 
rotation  of  craps  most  frequently  adopted  upon  olsy  soils  is : 
1st  year,  summer  fallow t  2nd,  wheat;  3rd.  beans  and 
pease ;  4th,  barley ;  Sth,  clover  and  rye-grass  fbr  bay ;  6tb, 
oats ;  7th,  summer  &llow.  &c.  The  dung  of  the  fann-yard 
conslitutea  the  chief  manure ;  hut  lime,  which  is  ven  plan* 
liful  in  several  parts  of  the  oounty,  id  also  much  used.  Due 
attention  is  paid  to  the  thorough  draining  of  the  soil,  and 
most  of  the  arable  lands  are  ondoaed  with  aubatantial 
fences  and  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  waste  lands  are  planted 
with  several  kinds  of  timber.  The  elimate.  thourii  ooU,  ia 
considerably  temp«ed  by  the  winds  which  preivaii  Anm  the 
south-west,  and  the  county  suflbrs  mnch  less  from  the  seve- 
rity of  the  weather  than  from  sudden  changes.  The  hay 
harvest  usually  eommenees  about  the  second  week  in  July, 
sod  in  ordinsry  years  the  com  is  all  in  by  the  end  of  Oclo- 
her.  The  ftjrma  are  of  a  medium  sise,  and  the  leases  are 
mostly  granted  for  terms  of  19  or  21  years,  though  in  some 
instances  they  extend  to  34,  36,  and  even  i7  years.  For- 
merly it  was  the  custom  not  to  renew  a  lease  tijl  within  a 
few  months  of  the  time  of  giving  op  posaosiion,  which  in 
many  instances  induced  the  tenant  to  take  every  advantage 
of  tlie  farm  fbr  the  sake  of  immediate  profit ;  and  we  are 
not  sure  tbat  this  practice,  so  obviously  pr^udieial  to  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor,  has  yet  been  altoglsther  disconU- 
Dued.  The  average  reBt'of  land  in  1810  was  Bit.  7d,  the 
imperial  acre,  ana  in  1815  the  annual  value  of  the  reid, 
property  of  the  county,  which  fa  less  divided  than  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  was  9?,597J.  The  ootton  manufaatuiea 
eniploy  from  700  to  dOO  bands.  i 

The  county  is  divided  into  thirteen  parishes,  the  united 
population  of  which,  in  1631,  was  23,291,  namely,  10,995 
tnales  and  12,fi9A  fbmales,  which  were  distributed  among 
5014  fitmilies,  of  whom  1093  were  engaged  in  agriciUture, 
and  1891  in  trade,  manufhctures,  and  Iwndimft.  The 
county  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

The  folbwing  taUe,  exhihitmg  the  state  of  the  several 
parochial  schools  in  the  year  1833,  is  compiled  from  parlia- 
mentary papers  relative  to  the  paroohiol  education  of  Scot* 
land.  It  does  not  incdnde  the  private  sohools,  whieh  are 
numerous  and  ttdenbly  well  sapported :  — 


FuUi. 


Salary  ftnd 
Bmolainapt 
ofSchoot- 
nuuior  ID  the 
Yew  1825. 


Batlvat*  •   •  • 


normntouiiBeH 
Carriiteu  .   .  . 

nalmeny  .  ■  . 
Kcirlaunacbu  . 


KlrhltilM 
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jESS  10  2 

in  0  0 
as  0  0 

U  4  11 

«  14  10 

400  marks 
Scotch,  irith 

Uuknowu. 

4tt  4  ft 

76  14  10 

as  0  0 

400  merkt 
Scutoh,  uid 

436.-440 


School  Pee*  fer  Qasttei  hi  the 
Yau  1836,  and  the  BnMhw  oT 
EduuUon  then  tadght 


NiiKber 
OfScbo* 


Eni^liib,  wtltinK.  ■rithmetie, 
Lailu,  aod  Greek.  Si.  . 

Greek,  Latin.  Fteiieh,  geosra- 
plijr,  Eagliih  ctammar,  and 
mathemuttee.  PMCinhnown 

Diito,  ilitto.  Veei  ISi,  . 

EngliEh,  writing,  and  arithne- 
tie.fa.        .      .      .  . 

Ditto,  ditto,  Bud  Latin,  fti,  U. . 

Kcading,  writing  ud  arithme- 
tie,3f.       .      .      .  . 

}Eiig1idi,  vrillH.  wHaauttia, 
aadUUdiBTei. 

Engliih,  writluK.  arUhmetic, 

Ftoiich,  and  l^tln,  9i.  . 
Boflith  Krammar,  writlnK,  aad 

■riihmetic,  5f.  .  .  . 
EDglish,  French,  Lathi,  Greek, 

nnd  mathematlet,  14*.  .  . 
En^h,vtitlift  aadariUuM- 

tic.  Si.       .      .      .  . 


|DlUii,<UHa  . 
EngUib  and  trriting,  U. . 
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Hie  principal  towns  are  Linlithgow,  Bathgate,  and  Bov- 
rowstounness.  [Batho&tb.] 

LINLITHGOW,  tlie  county  town,  and  a  royal  bu^h  of 
considerable  antiquity,  is  sixteen  miles  west  by  north  frotn 
Edinburgh.  The  earliest  cbarter  upon  record  is  that  of 
Robert  1J„  dated  23rd  October,  1389.  To  Uiis  succeeded 
Ihe  charters  of  James  II.  (1451-4),  James  III.  (Ufi.^), 
James  V.  (1540),  James  VI.  (U80.  1591.  uid  1593X  and 
Charles  1.  (11  July,  1S33),  whereby  various  privileges  were 
conferred  upon  the  town.  The  luagisbnoy  u  comptraed  of 
a  prowat;  4  baiUies,  dean  of  guild  ud  treasurer,  who  are 
elected  tram  the  97  oomnton'Oouiwillori^  in  emfbrmhy  with 
3  and  4  WilL  IV.,  e.  7t.  Hie  debt  of  the  bur^  is  consi- 
derabl*,  -though  less  than  in  former  years,  lo  1692  the 
m^istrates  n^rted  that  they  owed  18,235/.  Scots,  or  about 
I620£  sterling;  but  in  188A  it  hod  increased  to  BI4U.  ster- 
ling. The  revenue,  derived  prineipaUy  from  landed  pro- 
pwty  and  town-dues,  amounted  in  the  last-mentioned 
year  to  7  iOl^  whieh  was  exoeeded  by  the  expenditure. 

The  town  is  paved,  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  tolerably  clean. 
It  is  likewise  well  supplied  with  water,  but  not  protected 
by  an  effltuent  police.   The  population  in  1831  was  4874. 

The  burgh  sehoo)  is  said  to  bs  ably  conducted.  The  two 
teaohers  are  appointsd  by  the  town-council,  after  undn^going 
an  examination  by  tho  profisasor  of  Latin  or  the  rector  of 
the  high  school  of  Edinbur^  Linlithgow  unites  with 
Xanu^  Pertihw,  and  Selkirk,  in  returning  one  member  to 
parluunent  The  chief  antiquity  in  this  place  is  the  palace 
of  Linlithgow,  which,  after  being  a  royal  residence  for 
several  centuries,  was  oooidentally  set  on  fire  in  the  year 
1746,  and  is  now  a  magnificent  ruin.  In  the  palace  chapel 
is  still  shown  the  aisle  where  an  apparition  is  said  to  hare 
warned  James  IV.  of  the  impending  issue  of  the  battle 
Flodden. 

Borrowstounness  Is  an  incorporated  seaport-town,  1 7  miles 
west  by  north  flrom  Edinburgh.  Hmo  are  extensive  salt- 
works, the  pntduce  of  which  is  supposed  to  exceed  30,000 
bushels  annually.  There  is  also  a  little  ship-building 
carried  on,  and  some  trade  with  the  Baltic  in  tallow,  hemp, 
8te. ;  but  during  the  season  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  herring-fishery.  The  harbour 
is  considered  aafb  and  commodious,  and.  with  a  view  to 
effect  its  improvement,  an  aot  was  poaaed  in  1744  (17  Geo. 
II.),  whereby  an  impost  of  2d.  Scots  is  levied  on  every 
Bootoh  pint  of  ale  or  beer  brought  into  the  town.  The 
depth  of  water  in  spnno^tides  is  about  1 8  feet  The  revenue, 
consisting  principally  or  harbour-dues,  amounted  in  1&36  to 
216/.,  which  was  insufficient  to  defttiy  the  wdinary  dis- 
bursements fbr  keeping  the  harbour  and  town  in  repair,  and 
paying  the  interest  of  a  debt  which  had  then  accumulated 
to  2030/.    Tho  population  in  1831  was  2809. 

(Trotter's  General  Vieto  of  rt*  Agnetdtare  qf  ff>st 
Lothian,  4to.,  1794  ;  M'Culloch's  Statitticat  Account  of 
the  British  Empire  ;  Locai  Beporti  from  Commitei one-re 
on  Scotch  t^jrjjorations,  1835-3S  ;  Beautiei  rif  Barthnd; 
Bindair's  Statistieal  Aeeomt  of  Scotland.} 

LINN.SU8,  or  VON  LINNE'.  CARL,  was  bom  at 
RAshnlt,  in  the  province  of  Smaland,  in  Sweden,  May  13, 
1707  (C).S.).  His  fkther,  Nicholas Linnceus,  was  the  a^isisttnt 
clergyman  of  a  small  village  called  Stendrohult,  of  whieh 
RjshuU  was  a  hamlet,  and  is  related  to  have  resided  in  a 
'  delightful  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  One  lake,  surrounded  by 
hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  cultivated  ground,'  where  it  is 
believed  that  the  son  imbibed  in  his  earliest  youth  a  fond- 
ness for  the  objects  of  animated  nature.  His  maternal  uncle 
too,  who  educated  him,  is  said  to  have  been  conversant  in 
plants  and  horticulture ;  and  thus,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  Linnieus  himself,  he  was  at  once  transferred  from 
his  cradle  to  a  garden.  The  father  seems  to  have  himself 
had  some  acquaintance  with  botany,  and  to  hare  instructed 
his  boy  at  a  very  early  ago  In  the  names  of  the  natural 
objects  which  surrounded  them.  Linnaoos  however  is  said 
to  have  had  tittle  taste  fbr  remembering  names,  and  his 
father  found  it  no  easy  tnatter  to  overcome  this  inaptitude ; 
be  howe\'er  at  last  succeeded,  and  the  consequence  was 
sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  decided  turn  for  nomencla- 
ture which  the  mind  of  the  pupil  eventually  took.  Whether 
in  the  next  stages  of  learning  Linneeiis  was  ill-managecl,  as 
he  himself  thought,  or  whether  the  nature  of  his  education 
at  home  had  rendered  him  indisposed  for  drier  and  severer 
stvidies,  it  is  certain  tbat  his  preceptors  found  great  cause 
to  complain  of  him,  and  pronounce4,  him,  at  the  age  of 
ttinctees,  if  not  a  poriti^  bjw^I^i^tti^iiUiBi^  fx 
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4e  chnrah,  fiv  which  he  vu  intended :  tii^  in  titt  recom- 
mended him  to  be  epprentieed  to  lome  handicraft  tnde. 
The  school  master  at  Wexio,  who  prononnced  thin  unfortu- 
nate judgmrat,  althou^  designated  hy  ore  of  Linneui'a 
bi(^apber9  aa  an  '  iniquus  doctor,*  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  blameable  for  his  opinion,  howeTW  erroneous  it 
aflOTwards  prored ;  for  Bishop  Agardh  admits  that  vhen^  at 
the  age  of  twent;,  Linnseus  arrived  at  the  uniTersity  of 
Lund,  fbr  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine,  the  profession 
finally  determined  upon  for  him,  he  was  less  known  for  bis 
acquaintance  with  natural  history  than  for  hia  ignorance  of 
erer^thing  else. 

Matriculated  at  Lund,  Linnnus  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
he  received  into  the-  house  of  Dr.  Stobieiu,  a  phvsicHni  pos- 
sessing a  fine  library  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral history.  This  amiable  man  was  not  slow  to  dTseoyer  the 
signs  of  future  greatness  in  hia  lodger ;  be  gave  him  unre- 
strained access  to  his  boohs,  his  collections,  his  table,  and 
above  all  to  his  society,  and  would  at  last  have  adopted 
bim  for  his  son  and  heir.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Linnteua 
first  began  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  what  had  been 
already  written  upon  natural  history,  to  gain  an  insight 
into  ttie  value  of  collections,  to  extend  his  ideas  by  the 
study  of  the  comparatively  rich  Flora  of  his  alma  mater, 
and  above  all  things  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
having  on  experienced  friend  upon  whose  judgment  he 
could  rely.  The  year  1727-8,  and  the  bouse  of  Stobaus, 
were  beyond  all  doubt  the  time  and  place  when  Linnvus 
first  fbnned  that  fixed  determination  ot  devoting  himself  to 
the  study  of  natural  history,  which  neither  poverty  nor 
misery  was  afterwards  able  to  shake.  In  the  year  1728 
he  passed  the  vacation  at  home,  and  there  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  prosecuting  bis  future  studies  at  Upsal — a  measure 
which  for  the  time  lost  him  the  good-will  of  his  patron 
Stobajus.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  his 
academical  education,  his  father  was  unable  to  allow  him 
a  larger  annual  sum  than  61.  sterling ;  and  with  this 
miserable  stipend  he  had  the  coun^^e  to  plunge  into  the 
world.  Nothing  less  than  the  most  biting  poverty  could 
be  the  immediate  result  of  such  a  measure ;  and  «e  ac- 
cordingly find  Linnaeus,  for  some  time  after  this,  in  a 
state  of  miserable  destitution,  mending  his  shoe*  with  folds 
of  paper,  trusting  to  chance  for  a  meal,  and  in  vain  endea- 
vouring to  increase  bis  income  by  procining  private  ]j>upils. 
No  succour  could  bo  obtained  from  home,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  he  should  have  struggled  with  his  penury 
without  the  slender  aid  afforded  by  a  royal  scholarship, 
awarded  him  on  the  I6th  of  Dec.  1728.  Nevertheless  he 
diligently  persevered  in  attendance  upon  the  courses  of 
lectures  connected  with  his  future  profession — the  more 
diligently  perhaps  because  of  his  poverty ;  and  by  the  end 
of  1 739  the  cloudft  of  adversity  began  to  disperse.  By  this 
time  he  had  become  known  to  Dr.  Olaus  Celsius,  the  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Upsal,  who  was  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  Linntousin  preparing  a  work  illustrating 
the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  new 
friend  procured  him  private  pupils,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Rudbeck,  the  professor  of  botany, 
then  growing  old,  who  appointed  him  his  deputy  lecturer, 
took  him  into  his  house  as  tutor  to  his  younger  children, 
and  gavo  him  free  access  to  a  very  fine  library  and  collec- 
tion of  drawings. 

Here  tiio  published  writings  of  Linnseus  were  com- 
menced ;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  library  of  Rudbeck  that 
ho  began  to  sketch  iho ^e  works,  which  were  afterwards 
published  under  the  titles  of  *  Bibliotheca  Botanica,* 
'Classes  Plantarum,'  •Crilica  Botanica,'  and  'Genera 
Plantarum;'  and  to  percoive  the  irajioitance  of  reducing 
into  brevity  and  order  the  unmethodical,  barbarous,  con- 
fu-eil,  and  prolix  writings  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
If.  in  tlio  prosecution  of  a  task  of  such  imminent  necessity, 
iiB  full  into  the  opposite  errors  of  attempting  to  make  tlie 
language  of  natural  history  more  precise  than  is  possible 
fcoui  tlie  nature  of  things,  of  reducing  the  technical  cha- 
racters of  species  and  genera  to  a  brevity  which  often  proved 
nullity,  and  of  reforming  the  terminolofiv  till  it  became 
peduatiu,  there  is  no  candid  pctson  who  will  not  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  such  errors  were  of  no  importance  wliat- 
avor  when  compared  with  the  great  good  wtiich  the  writings 
of  Unnmus  upon  the  whule  effected.  In  the'year  1731  Lin- 
JtBits  quitted  the  house  of  Rudbeck,  and  on  tbc  i2th  of 
May,  1732,  proceeded,  under  royal  authority  and  at  the  ex- 
of  the  university  of  Upsal,  upon  his  celebrated 


journey  into  Lapland.  On  homback  and  on  foot  1m  la 

complished  his  object  by  the  lOUi  of  October  following, 
when  he  returned  to  Upsal,  after  travelling,  alone  and 
slenderly  provided,  over  nearly  4000  miles.  The  result  of 
this  expedition  has  been  given  in  his  excellent '  Flora  Lap- 
ponica,'  and  in  the  Swedish  account  of  his  tour,  of  whicn 
an  English  translation  was  published  some  years  since.  Fpr 
some  time  after  his  return  we  find  him  occupied  in  teach- 
ing mineralogy,  particularly  the  art  of  assaying,  persecuted 
by  the  miserable  jealousy  of  a  certain  Dr.  Rosen,  on  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  sword,  and  travelling  in  Dale- 
oarlia  at  the  expense  of  the  governor.  In  the  beginning  of 
173S  he  had  scraped  together  15/.,  with  which  he  set  out 
upon  his  travela  m  search  of  some  univeisiw  where  he 
could  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  the  cheapest, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  practise  physic  for  a  liveU- 
hood.   At  Harderwijk,  in  Holland,  he  accomplished  his 

Eurpose,  June  23,  1735,  on  which  occasion  he  defended  the 
ypotbesis  that '  intermittent  fevers  are  owing  to  fine  par- 
ticles of  clay  taken  in  with  the  food,  and  lodged  in  the  ter- 
minations of  the  arterial  s^^tem.' 

In  Holland  Linuajus  formed  a  friendship  with  Dr.  John 
Burmano,  professor  of  botany  at  Amsteraam,  and  it  was 
during  bis  stay  of  some  months  with  that  botanist  that  be 
printed  his  '  Fundamenta  Botanica,*  a  small  octavo  of 
thirty-six  pages,  which  is  one  of  the  most  philosophical  of 
his  writings.  At  that  time  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  George 
Cliffort,  a  wealthy  Dutch  banker,  possessing  a  fine  garden 
and  libiary  at  a  place  called  Hartecamp.  This  gentleman 
embraced  the  opportunitr  of  putting  it  under  the  charge 
of  Linnseus,  who  continued  to  hold  the  appointment  till  the 
end  of  1737,  during  which  time  he  is  said  to  have  been 
treated  with  princely  munificence  by  his  new  patron.  His 
scientific  occupations  consisted  in  putting  in  order  the 
objects  of  natural  history  contained  in  >lr.  Clifforl's  mu- 
seum, in  examining  and  arranging  the  plants  in  his  garden 
and  herbarium,  in  passing  through  the  press  the  '  Flora 
Lapponicct,*  'Genera  Plantarum.'  '  Critica  Botanica,'  and 
some  other  works,  and  In  the  publication  of  the  'Hortus 
Cliffortianiu,'  a  fine  book  in  folic^  f^ill  of  the  learning  of  the 
day,  ornamented  with  plates,  and  exocuied  at  the  cost  of 
Mr.  Clifibrt,  who  gave  it  away  to  his  friends.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  or  Lhe  cnei^  and  industry  of  Linnnus,  and 
of  his  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  botany  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  by  the  fact  that  the  book  just  mentioned,  consist- 
ing to  a  great  extent  of  synonyms,  all  the  references  to 
which  hacTto  be  verified,  was  prepared  at  the  rate  of  four 
sheets  a  week,  a  prodigious  efi'drt  considering  the  nature  of 
the  work,  which  Linnteus  might  well  call  *  res  ponderosa.' 
He  however  seems  to  havo  possessed  powers  of  application 

Suite  beyond  those  of  ordinary  men;  and  to  have  worked 
ay  and  ni^ht  at  his  fovourite  pursuits.  In  May,  1737.  be 
speaks  of  his  occupations  as  cnnsiating  of  keepiiig  two  works 
going  at  Amsterdam,  one  of  which  was  the  *  Hortus  Clif- 
fortianus,'  already  mentioned  ;  another  at  Lcyden,  a  fourth 
in  preparation }  the  daily  engagement  of  arranging  the 
garden,  describing  plants,  and  superintending  the  artists 
employed  in  making  drawings,  which  alone  he  calls  '  labor 
immensus  et  inexhaustus.'  (Van  Hall,  p.  12.)  Linnsus 
however  seems  to  have  been  weary  of  the  life  ho  led  at 
Hartecamp,  and  towards  the  end  of  1737  he  quitted  Mr. 
Clifibrt  under  the  plea  of  ill  health,  and  an  unwillingness  (o 
expose  himself  again  to  tlie  autumnal  air  of  Holland, 
^ese  however  seem  to  have  been  only  excuses,  for  be  did 
not  really  quit  the  country  before  the  spring  of  1738,  and 
in  fact  he  was  evidently  tired  of  his  drudeery;  good  Mr. 
Cliffort  would  scarcely  allow  him  to  leave  the  house,  where 
Linnseus  complains  of  being  '  incarceratus  monachi  instar 
cum  duabua  uunnis.*  It  was  during  his  engagement  at 
Hartecamp  that  he  visited  England,  where  he  seems  to 
hare  been  disappointed  both  at  his  reception  and  the  col- 
lections of  natural  history  which  ho  found  here.  He  was 
ill  received  by  Dillenius,  at  that  lime  professor  of  botany  at 
Oxford,  who  was  offended  at  the  liberties  Linnseus  had 
taken  with  some  of  his  genera  ;  and  although  the  quarrel 
was  made  up  before  his  return  to  Holland,  it  seems  to  have 
discomposed  the  Swedish  naturalist  not  a  little.  He  de- 
scribes the  celebrated  collection  of  plants  formed  by 
Sherard  at  Eltham  aa  being  unrivalled  in  European  species, 
but  of  little  moment  in  exotics;  he  found  the  Oxford 
garden  in  a  like  condition,  but  with  the  greenhouses  and 
stoves  empty;  and  the  great  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
in  a  state  of  deplorable  oonfiuion  and  negleet  Dr.  Shaw, 
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the  trareller  in  the  Levant,  seemi  to  have  pleued  him 
most,  and  he,  tofi^ether  vith  Philip  Miller,  the  celebrated 
gardener  to  tlio  Society  of  Apothecaries,  Mr.  Peter  CoUin- 
Bon,  and  Professor  Martyn  the  elder,  were  apparently  the 
only  acquaintances  LinnEeus  aunceeded  in  lorming. 
this  means  be  acquired  a  cootiderahle  addition  to  hu 
colleeUons  of  plantu  and  books.  White  in  Holland  he  also 
induced  Professor  Burmann,  in  conjunction  with  five 
printers,  to  undertake  the  publication  of  Rumphius's  im- 
portant '  Herbarium  Ambomente,*  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
30,000  florins. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sweden  be  commenced  practice  in 
Stockholm  as  a  physician,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  pension  of 
200  ducatri  from  the  government,  on  condition  of  lecturing 
publicly  in  botany  and  mineralogy,  his  prospects  for  the 
future  became  so  satisfactory  as  to  enable  him  to  marry  at 
Midsummer,  1739.  By  this  time  his  botanical  fame  liad 
spread  over  all  Europe ;  the  importance  of  the  critical  im- 
provements he  hod  introduced  nito  this  and  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  history  had  become  generally  acknow* 
ledged,  and  his  new  method  of  arranging  plants  by  the  dif- 
ferences  in  tbeir  stamens  and  pistils  had  been  adopted  in 
many  countries,  but  not  in  Swe^n.  Impatient  at  receiving 
less  honour  in  his  own  country  than  elsewhere,  he  wrote  a 
book  called  *  Hortus  Agerumensis,'  arranged  according  to 
his  system,  which  hepaued  off  upon  Rudbeck,  at  that  time 
professor  of  botany  at  Upsal,  as  the  production  of  his  friend 
Rothmann,  who  however  had  no  further  hand  in  it  than 
that  of  writing  the  preface,  which  was  an  eulogium  of  Lin- 
nsjus  and  his  new  system  of  botany.  The  book  was  eveut- 
ually  published  under  the  name  of  Ferber,  and  accom- 
plished the  object  of  the  contrivers,  for  afterwards  no  other 
botanical  arrangement  was  received  in  Sweden. 

From  this  time  forwards  the  life  of  Liniuras  wu  one  of 
increasing  fame  and  prosperity.  Every  branch  of  natural 
history  was  revised  or  remodelled  by  him ;  books  and  col- 
lections were  sent  to  him  firom  all  parts  of  the  world ;  his 
pupUs  Hasselquist.  Osbeck,  Sparmann,  Thunberg,  Kalm, 
Lotting,  and  others,  communicated  to  him  the  resiut  of  their 
travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  He  was 
named  professor  of  medicine  atUpsal  in  1 740,  and  afterwards 
of  botany ;  in  1 746  he  received  the  rank  and  title  of  archi- 
ater;  in  1757  he  was  raised  to  the  nobility,  and  took  the 
title  of  Von  Linn^,  and  by  the  year  1758  he  was  able  to 
purchase  the  estates  of  Hammarley  and  Sofja  for  80,000 
Swedish  dollars,  above  2330/.  sterling. 

During  these  eighteen  yeara  his  life  was  one  of  ioeessant 
labour;  besides  his  practice  as  a  physician,  which  was  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative,  and  his  duties  as  professor,  he  pub- 
lished a  most  exbaordinary  number  of  works  on  various 
branches  of  natural  history.  Hiaworksupon  other  branches 
of  natural  history  were  less  important  than  those  on  botany, 
but  they  all  evinced  the  same  ingenuity  in  classification,  and 
that  logical  precision  which  has  rendered  the  writings  of 
Linnnus  so  ^nerally  admired.  In  addition  to  atarge  number 
of  dissertations,  bearing  the  names  of  his  pupils,  and  now 
collected  under  the  lille  of  *  Amoenitates  Academics,' 
the '  Flora,*  and  'Fauna  Suecica,*  '  Materia  Medica,'  edi- 
tion after  edition  of  the  *  Systema  Naturse,'  and  numerous 
miseellanaoua  works,  some  of  great  importance,  he  produced 
his  *  Philoeophia  Botanies,'  and  '  Species  Flaatarum.*  The 
former,  dictated  from  a  sick  bed,  was  the  best  introduetion 
to  botany  that  had  been  written,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
numerous  dilutions  of  it  which  subsequently  appeared  from 
the  pena  of  his  followers.  The  latter  contributed  more 
than  any  work  which  had  before  been  seen  to  place  the 
existing  knowledge  of  plants  in  a  clear  and  intelligible 
form  ;  the  invention  of  eeneric  and  specific  names,  by  which 
every  known  plant  could  be  spoken  of  in  two  words,  was  in 
itself  a  great  step  towards  securing  order  and  {wrspicuity  in 
future  botanical  writings,  and  the  methodical  and  concise 
arrangement  of  references  rendered  it  invaluable,  notwith- 
standing its  omissions,  as  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  at  that 
time  known.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  existing  state 
of  knowledge,  this  book  deserves  all  the  praise  which  has 
been  given  it ;  and  botanists  have,  as  if  by  common  con- 
sent, taken  the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1762,  as 
the  point  of  departure  for  systematic  nomenclature.  So  great 
is  the  important^  still  attached  to  it,  that  an  edition,  chiefly 
conHisting  of  it  and  the  '  Gtenera  Plantarum,'  incorporated 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  linneeus,  has  nearly 
passed  through  tht  press  under  the  name  of  ■  Codex  Botan- 
icua  linnimius,'  oollated  bjr  Dr.  Hermann  Eberhud  Richter. 


Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  LtnniBUS  suffered  se- 
verely in  health.  Apoplexy  succeeded  repeated  attacks  of 
gout  and  gravel,  and  was  followed  in  its  turn  by  paralvsis. 
which  impaired  his  faculties,  and  at  lust  he  was  carried  off 
by  an  ulceration  t)f  the  bladder,  un  the  1 0th  of  January, 
1778,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  *  His  remains  were  de- 
posited in  a  vault  near  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  at 
Upsal.  whore  a  monument  of  SwediA  porphyry  was  erected 
by  his  pupils.  Hi*  obsequies  were  performed  in  the  most 
respectful  manner  by  the  whole  university,  the  pall  being 
supported  by  sixteen  doctors  of  physic,  all  of  whom  had 
been  bis  pupils.'  A  general  mourning  took  place  on  the 
occasion  at  Upsal,  and  king  Gustavus  IIL  not  only  caused 
a  medal  to  he  struck  expresMve  of  the  public  loss,  but  intro* 
duced  the  subject  into  a  speech  from  the  throne,  reganling 
the  death  of  Lmnteus  as  a  national  calamity. 

In  the  article  Botany  we  have  already  adverted  to  the 
effect  produced  by  Linnieus  upon  that  branch  of  science. 
His  merit  asasystematiat  is  unquestionable ;  the  clearness  of 
his  ideas,  his  love  of  science,  his  skill  in  abridging,  abstract- 
ing, and  reoombining  the  undigested  matter  contained  in 
the  bulky  tomes  of  nis  predecessors,  and  the  tact  with 
which  he  sdied  the  prominent  facts  relating  to  all  the  sub- 
jects he  investigated,  enabled  him  to  produce  a  complete 
revolution  in  botany,  and  to  place  it  at  a  height  from  which 
it  would  never  have  descended  had  he  been  able  to  leave 
his  genius  and  his  knowledge  to  his  followers.   We  by  no 
means  agree  with  those  who  look  upon  Linnsaus  as  a  mere 
namer  of  plants,  for  there  is  ample  evidence  in  his  writings 
that  his  mind  soared  far  above  the  anility  of  verbal  fritters* 
but  be  regarded  exactness  in  language  as  a  most  important 
means  to  au  end,  especially  in  sciences  of  observation  ;  and 
who  is  there  to  say  that  he  was  wrong  ?   His  systems  of 
classification  were  exodlont  for  the  time  when  they  were 
invented,  although  now  worthless;  and  it  is  nevet  to  be  for- 
gotten that  Linnsus  regarded  them  merely  as  temporary 
contrivances  tor  reducing  into  order  the  confusion  he  found 
in  all  branches  of  natural  history.   Perhaps  he  believed  his 
sexual  system  of  botany  a  near  approach  to  perfection,  and 
so  it  was  as  an  artificial  mode  (and  its  great  author  re- 
garded it  as  nothing  more)  of  arranging  tlie  6000  or  7000 
species  he  'yvas  acquainted  with;  although  it  cannot  be 
usefully  applied  to  the  vast  multitudes  of  plants  with 
which  botaiuists  are  overwhelmed  bv  the  discoveries  of  mo- 
dern travellers.     He  never  attached  the  importance  to 
it  which  has  been  insisted  upon  by  his  followers,  who, 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  eaod  and  the  evil 
of  his  works,  have  claimed  unbounded  respect  for  every- 
thing that  bears  the  stamp  of  Linnaeus.   Neither  are 
we  disposed  to  admit  the  fairness  of  those  critics  who  com- 
plain of  the  absence  of  physiological  knowledge  from  the 
writings  of  LinnseuB  ;  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  his 
time  very  little  was  known  upon  the  subject,  and  that  of 
what  did  appear  in  the  books  of  the  dajr  a  great  deal  was 
not  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  mind  which  valued 
exactness  and  precision  above  all  other  things.   The  most 
serious  charge  that  Linnaus  is  open  to  is  that  of  indecency 
in  his  language ;  some  of  his  descriptions,  it  is  asserted, 
'  would  make  the  most  abandoned  person  blush.*   One  of 
his  Ereetest  admires  and  panegyrists  has  added,  *  None 
but  the  most  abandoned.*   We  have  no  disposition  to  open 
up  such  B  question  as  this,  which  is  certainly  not  very  fit  for 
public  discussion :  but  we  ere  bound  to  say  that  uiere  is 
truth  in  the  allegation,  and  that  the  language  of  Linnsus 
is  sometin^es  disgusting  fer  its  pruriency  ana  coarseness. 

The  domestic  life  of  Linnieus  does  not  bear  examination, 
for  it  is  well  known  Oiat  be  joined  bis  wife,  a  profligate 
woman,  in  a  cruel  persecution  of  his  eldestson,  an  amiable 
young  man,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  his  botanical  chair. 
We  may  smile  at  the  vanity  which  so  often  breaks  out  in  the 
writings  of  Linnseus,  and  at  the  fiilgetty  anxiety  for  feme 
which  induced  him  to  make  use  of  Rothmann  as  his  trum- 
peter in  the  trick  of  the  *  Hortos  Agerunenais,'  but  such 
an  act  as  that  We  have  menticmed  ftunns  a  stain  upon  his 
escutcheon  vhich  no  talent,  however  exalted,  can  wipe  out 
After  the  death  of  the  younger  Linneeus  his  library  and 
herbarium  were  purchased  for  the  sum  of  1000/.  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Edward  (then  Dr.)  Smith,  and  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Linnssan  Society  of  London.  The  her- 
barium, contained  in  three  small  cases,  is  in  good  condition, 
and  forms  a  most  curious  botanical  antiquity,  of  great  value 
as  the  means  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  the  synonyms 
of  the  writings  of  Linnsus.   It  hu  been  very  much  used 
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toT  lllis  purpose  by  its  late  possessor,  but  we  wftm  botanists 
against  supposing  that  the  idoiitificatious  which  have  been 
published  are  to  be  depended  upon. 

(Pulteney's  Life  qf  Linneeus ;  Smith,  in  Rees's  Ctfclo- 
ptgdia;  \an  HaiVa  Eputoke  Linntm ;  AgaxAh,  Anttqui- 
tatei  Lintueanee.) 

LINNET,  the  name  of  a  hard-billed  singingbird,  which 
though  well  known  tinder  one  or  the  other  of  its  various 
Rppellations  to  every  English  bird-catcher,  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  of  its  plumage  and  the  names  applied 
to  it  when  it  appears  under  those  changes,  given  rise  to 
much  confusion  in  our  systems  and  catalogues,  and  conside- 
rable error  among  the  learned  as  well  as  the  unlearned.  In 
endeavouring  to  place  before  the  reader  the  state  of  the 
i^uestion,  we  shall,  we  fear,  occupy  more  space  than  the 
title  would,  at  first  view,  seem  to  warrant. 

Mr.  Selby,  in  his  *  British  Ornithology,*  says  of  the  *  com- 
non  or  brown  linnet— AvngtV/a  amnofiino.  Linn.*:  *lliis 
bird  hai  been  eoniidmd  by  moitof  our  authors  tstwo  dis- 
tinct species,  under  the  titlea  of  the  common  or  brown  Lin- 
net and  the  greater  Redpole.  lliisenor  haseridentlyuisen 
from  the  altered  appearance  It  bears  at  particular  ages,  and 
during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.*  These  changes 
in  all  probability  had  not  been  suspected,  as  they  certainly 
had  not  been  traced  by  the  earlier  naturalists ;  and,  on  the 
authority  of  their  reputation,  succeeding  writers  sanctioned 
such  mistakes,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of 
further  investigation,  till  Montagu,  who  united  practical 
research  with  scientific  knowledge,  professed  (in  the  *Oroi- 
lliological  Dictionary')  hisronviction  of  their  fiirming  one 
species  ;  and  my  own  obswvation  and  experfanenta  tend  to 
confirm  his  opinion.'  Giving  all  due  praise  to  Montagu 
and  Mr.  Selby  for  their  diligence  and  acuteness  in  rectify- 
ing an  error  which  seems  to  have  been  grang  on  from  the 
time  of  Willughby  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Bewick's 
*  Supplement,'  we  must  say  a  word  in  ftvour  of  one  of 
the  fathers  of  Natural  History  at  the  revival  of  letters, 
A  little  investigation  would  have  proved  that  of  B£lon, 
at  least,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  changes  of  plumage 
had  not  been  suspected  nor  traced  by  him.  That  acute 
observer,'in  bis  aiiloirede  la  Nature  det  Oyseanx  (Paris, 
1555),  says,  in  his  description  of  £a  Linote,  or  Linotie,  *  Les 
Linotes  ont  la  poictrine,  et  le  dessus  de  la  teste,  grande 
partie  de  I'annee,  de  couleor  entre  rouge  et  arengSe :  car 
eliea  ont  Ion  la  eouleur  ri  Tiv^  qu'dle  resemble  ft  du 
sang :  mats  cela  est  leulement  sur  la  fin  du  printemps 
having  ^rioutly  deacribod  the  minra  sombra  statu  of 
plumage. 

Willughby,  whose  'Ornithology'  was  edited  by  Ray,  and 
contains  many  observations  by  the  latter,  devotes  a  chapter 
(xi.)  to  the  subject  *  Of  the  Lmnet.*  The  first  section  of  the 
chapter  is  headed  *  Of  the  Linnet  in  general,'  and  is  as 
fullovrs:  'Hie  characteristic  notes  of  this  kind  are,  1,  a  size 
of  body  something  less  than  a  chaffinch ;  2,  a  testaceous  or 
earthy  colour,  mixt  of  cinereous  and  dusky  or  brown :  3,  a 
tail  a  little  forked ;  4,  a  peculiar  colour  of  the  outmost 
feathers  of  the  tail.  rii.  brown,  widi  white  borders  or  edges  ; 
5,  a  sweet  note.  Of  linnets  we  have  observed  four  sorts  in 
England:  I.  The  common;  S.  The  greater  red;  3.  The 
leaser  red;  4.  The  mountain  linnet*   Here  is  probably  the 

firindpal  origin  of  the  sulwequent  confusion.  These  four 
inneta  are  anerwards  described  and  distinguished  at  length 
in  the  same  chapter  under  the  names  of  '  The  common 
Linnet ;  Linaria  wlgaris.'  '  The  greater  red-headed  Lin- 
net ;  Linaria  rubra  muor.*  '  TAe  lesser  red-headed  Linnet ; 
Linaria  rubra  minor.  '7Xe  mountain  lAnnet;  Linaria 
montana.' 

Bechstein,  under  his  description  of  the  common  Linnet 
iPringtUa  eaanabina,  Linn,  La  Linotte,  Buff.,  Der  Han/- 
ting,  BechstX  states  that,  instructed  by  long  experience  and 
the  obaervatitHu  of  many  years,  be  hopes  to  show  in  his  do- 
seripti(»n  that  the  common  linnet  {,Flringilla  Linota,  Linn.t), 
the  greater  Redpole  (^ngiUa  canncAina,  Dnn.).  and, 
According  to  all  appearance,  the  mountain  Linnet  (JFh'ngilla 
nontana.  Linn.),  are  one  and  the  same  species.  With  re- 
prd  to  the  identity  of  the  two  flrst-namctt  species,  ornitho- 
logists are  now  generally  agreed ;  with  ref^uA  to  the  last, 

*  !■  the  wmk  ittflf  the  pusua  ituili  u  fidlowf;  bat,  ma  ti>«rf-  liaaerL- 
<wU  tnnmaliioB  of  ■  Um,  we  Iwtc  (tven  it  m  Abon.  OtIkImI  puMiia : 
Tliw  binl  ha*  bmra  cooaldcred  bj  nort  of  our  MiUmn  ai  Lib  net  mad  Um 
brmn  R«ipole.  Ttit  mwar  Iwi  nidnay  Vn  dWnet  ipMlH,  mitn  Urn 
™« tt  lite  Common  ow  Bam,  wIm«  fawi  Hw  iHwid  mmauBe  U  baaw  kt 

P«tl<!llUt««,'|(,. 
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the  belter  opinion  is  against  Bechstein,  and  in  favour  of  th» 
mountain  Linnet  being  a  distinct  species. 

M.  Temminck.  who  observes  {Manuel  tfOmiAologie) 
that  FHngilki  amnalnna  and  Fringtlla  montium  liave  been 
often  confounded,  and  that  he  Iws  endeavoured  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  a  small  number  of  charactm  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  short  descriptions  and  of  the  synonyms, 
applies  the  same  mode  of  distinction  to  FHngitlee  linaHa 
and  montium,  which  he  remarks  have  also  been  confounded. 
The  short  character  given  by  him  to  his  Grot-bee  Linotte 
{FringiUa  cmnabina.  Linn.),  is,  'Bill  short, of  the  width  of 
the  front,  blackish  ;  throat  whitish,  marked  in  the  middle 
by  some  brown  spots;*  and  be  thus  describes  the  various 
states  of  plumage^  and  the  synonyms  of  the  bird  under 
each. 

Old  Maie  in  tht  8jmngj-~Tea.iben  dt  (he  Auit,  oT  the 
breast,  and  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  latter,  of  a  crimson- 
red,  twminated  by  a  narrow  border  of  ron-jied ;  throat  and 
flxint  of  the  neck  whitish,  with  longitudinal  brown  mark- 
ings ;  top  of  the  head,  nape,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  of  a  pure 
ash;  bsLck,  scapulars,  uid  wii^coverts,  chesnut-brown ; 
fionks,  reddish-brown ;  middle  of  the  belly  and  abdomen, 
white;  some  of  the  quills  black,  bcnrdered  externally  with 
white ;  tail  forked,  black ;  the  feathers  edged  externally 
with  white  and  bordered  internally  by  a  large  white  space; 
iris,  brown  ;  hill,  deep  bluish ;  feet,  ruddy-brown,  more  or 
less  pale.   Length,  5  inches. 

ifale,  after  the  autumnal  moult  at  the  age  (if  a  full  year. 
—On  the  top  of  the  head  large  black  spots ;  the  back 
reddish,  with  spots  of  chesnut-brown,  bordered  with  whituh- 
brown ;  breast,  red  arii-brown.  or  red-bcown.  with  btnders 
of  wbitish-ted ;  brawn  spots  well  marked  on  the  flanks, 
upper  tail-coverts  black,  Iwrdered  internally  with  white  and 
externally  with  greyish-red.  (On  rairing  the  feathers  of 
the  Aront  and  -  those  of  the  breast,  the  traces  of  the  red 
colours  which  ornament  the  bird  in  the  spring  may  be  seen.) 

In  this  state  M.  Temminck  considoi  it  to  be  PringiUa 
Linota,  Gmelin;  Latham,  Ind.,  v.  1,  p.  457,  sp.  81 ;  La 
Linotte  ordinaire,  Buffon,  Ois.,  v.  4,  p.  58,  t.  1 ;  Id.,  iH. 
Enl.  151,  f.  1 ;  Gerard,  Tab.  Elim^  T.  1,  p.  188;  Common 
Linnet,  Lath.,  Sm.,  v.  3,  p.  303. 

Tfie  Female,  woieh  does  not  change  edour  after  arriring 
at  the  adult  state,  is  smaller  than  we  male;  all  the  upper 
ports  are  of  an  ashy-yellowish,  sprinkled  with  blaekish- 
brawn  spots;  wing-coverts  of  a  tarnished  red-lntnm;  lower 
parts  bright  reddisli.  but  whitish  on  the  middle  of  the  belly, 
and  sprinkled  on  the  flanks  with  unmeraus  blaokish-brown 
spots. 

Young  malet  till  the  spring  have  the  top  of  the  head 
and  the  back  reddish-brown,  marked  with  deep  brown  lan- 
ceolate spots ;  cheeks  and  nape  ashy ;  all  the  lower  parts 
of  a  slightly  reddish-white,  marked  on  the  middle  of  the 
throat  and  on  the  breast  with  longitudinal  spots  of  a  deep 
brown ;  large  reddish-brown  spots  on  the  sides ;  and  lai^e 
lanceolate  blackish  spots  on  the  coverts  of  the  tail ;  feet 
flesh-colour;  base  of  the  bill  livid-blue:  it  is  then  the 
biid  given  hv  Meyer>  Fog,  Deutschl,  and  by  Friacb.,  Vog., 
t9.i:  AandR 

For  the  Old  Birds,  Male  and  Vemede,  H.  Temminck 
brings  together  the  following  synonyms  and  telbrences : — 
Fringilla  catmabina,  Gmel.,  Syst.  1,  p.  91 S,  sp.  28 ;  Lath., 
Ind.,  V.  1,  p.  45B.  sp.  63;  Rets.,  Fkun.  8uee.,  p.  247,  No. 
226 ;  La  Grande  Linotte  de  Vignet,  Buff..  Ois.,  v.  4,  p.  58 ; 
Id.,  M.  Enl.  485,  f.  1  (the  male  putting  on  its  plumage)  and 
PI.  Enl.  151,  C  3  (the  very  old  mate,  under  the  false  name 
of  Peliie  Linotie  de  Vignes);  Id.,  PI.  Knl.  151.  f.  1  (either 
a  female,  or,  perhaps,  a  male  in  autumn) ;  Gerard,  Tab. 
Elem,  V.  1,  p.  190 ;  Greater  Red-headed  Linnet  or  Redpole, 
Lath.,  Syn.,  v.  3.  p.  304 ;  Id.,  Sig:p..  p.  176 ;  BluthanjUng, 
^^)mX.,  Naturg.  Deut.,  v.  3,  p.  141 ;  Id..  Tastchenb.,  p.  121 ; 
Meyer.  Tassehenb^  v.  1.  p.  163;  Id..  V6g.  Deut.,  v.  1,  L, 
f.  1  and  2;  Frisch.,  Vog,,  t  9,  f.  1  and  2;  Naum..  y6g., 
t  5,  f.  10  (old  mule),  and  f.  11  (female);  Vlasvink.  Sepp. 
Nederl.  Vog.,  v.  2,  t.,  p.  157';  Montanello  Maggiore,  Star, 
deel.  Ucc.,  v.  3, pi.  357,  f.  I. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  '  Manuel'  (1835)  M.  Temminck 
adds  the  following  references  and  synonyms: — Atlas  du 
Manuel,  pi.  lithog.  (male);  Vieill.,  Fatm.  Fi-anf.,  p.  77, 
pi-  38,  )}gs.  3  and  3;  Roux,  Omit.  Provenc.,  v.  i.,  p.  148, 
tab.  9 1  (old  male  in  the  spring),  and  92  (male  in  autumn) ; 
Fiehten  und  Buteh  Bluthan^ng,  Brebm.,  Vog.  Deut. 
p.  376;  La  petite  Linotte  de  Vtgnet,  Buffi,  K  Enl.  151, 
AT.  2  (male  in  moult);  Naum..  i^nw  Auas^CX^t*.\9Xr\\ r> 
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ReturnioK  to  the  tvo  first  parts  of  M.  Temminek'a 
*  Manuel '  (2nd  edit.,  1 820),  we  find  him  observing  that  the 
varieties  of  the  young  described  by  Meyer  under  the  letter 
e  and  that  under  the  letter  e  ought  to  be  arranged  under 
FringUla  montiutn. 

M.  Temmincic  remarks  that  this  bird  moults  but  once 
a  year — in  the  autumn;  but  nevertbeleu  the  spring  or 
nuptial  plumage  it  of  a  beantiftil  red  tint  on  the  Dead  and 
breast  He  ascribes  this  to  friction  and  the  action  of  the 
air,  which  wear  awav  the  sombre  and  ashy  borders  of  the 
feathers,  and  cause  the  red  colour,  par^Uy  hidden  in  winter 
under  the  ashy  edges  wtih  wbieh  these  leathers  are  termi- 
nated, to  appear  in  the  spring.  He  adds  that  one  may 
eonceive  that  age  and  the  more  or  less  distant  time  of 
moulting  may  vary  this  plumage  greatly. 

The  reader  however  should  not  forget  the  changes  of 
colour  that  Yarrell  and  others  have  shown  to  take  place  in 
the  plumage  of  birds  without  change  of  feather,  and  where 
friction  could  liardly  hav»  been  the  agent 

Mr.  Selby  (182S).  after  the  remarks  already  quoted,  pro- 
ceods  thus: — *  Mr.  Bewick  however,  in  the  Supplement  to 
hia  wwk  on  British  Birds,  stiU  continues  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  tpeciea;  for  so  we  must  under- 
stand him  (although  he  has  brought  the  synonyms  of  the 
two  supposed  species  togetherX  since  in  a  note  following 
ihe  description  and  figure  of  his  greater  rcdpole,  or  brown 
linnet  he  says  that  "  it  loses  the  red  breast  in  autumn,  and 
regains  it  in  spring ;  in  this  it  differs  fhim  the  grey  linnet 
whose  plumage  remains  the  same  at  all  seasons." '  From 
his  description  of  the  Grey  Linnet  (the  usual  Northumbrian 
name  of  tnis  bird),  as  given  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work, 
it  can  be  no  other  than  the  common  or  brown  linnet  of  a 
particular  age,  although  he  has  attached  to  it  the  Linnean 
synonymes  of  the  lesser  redpole,  '  If,'  continues  Mr.  Selby, 
'Mr.  Bewick's  observations  on  the  plumage  of  the  linnet 
■wen  made  upon  caged  bir^  I  am  not  surprised  at  his 
assertion  of  its  always  retaining  the  same  appearaaoe ;  for 
I  have  repeatedly  verified  the  fiict  of  its  never  acquiring, 
under  confinement,  those  brilliant  tints  which  distinguish 
it  at  a  particular  period  of  the  year  when  in  a  state  of 
liberty.  I  will  adduce  one  instance  strikingly  to  the  point 
in  question.  For  some  particular  purpose  of  observation,  a 
linnet  was  shot  more  than  two  years  ago,  towards  the  close 
of  summer,  when  the  plumage  showed  its  most  perfect 
nuptial  tint;  and,  happening  to  be  only  winged,  it  was  put 
into  a  cage,  where  it  soon  became  femiliarized  to  its  situa- 
tion, and  still  continues.  About  the  usual  time,  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  it  moulted,  and  acquired  the  winter 
dress  of  the  common  linnet  which  it  has  retained  ever  since, 
without  displaying  at  the  accustomed  season  any  of  the 
brilliant  red  that  adorned  it  in  the  wild  state.* 

Mr.  Selby,  who  gives  in  his  great  work  the  Qgures  of  a 
male  bird  in  summer  plumage,  and  of  the  nat  suefpL  5i, 
flg.  3),  and  of  a  Iteiale,  nat.  size  (Ibid.,  fig.  4),  collects  the 
fblloving  synonyms  for  this  species: — 

Fringilla  cannabina.  Linn.,  Syat.     p,  322,  sp.  28. 

Gros-bec  Linolle,  Temm.,  Man.  d'Omith.^  v.  i.,  p.  364. 

Greater  Redpole,  or  Brown  Linnet,  Mont,  Ornitk.  Diet. 

The  Linnet  Low's  Faun.  Orcaettp.  63. 

Greater  Redpole  Finch*  Shaw's  2oo/.,  v.  9,  p.  516. 

/■Fringilla  Linota,  Gmel.,  Syst.  i.,  p.  916; 
Lalh^  Ind.  Omilh.,  v.  I.  p.  437,  sp.  81. 
Linaria,  Raii,  Syn..  p.  80,  A.  I ;  Will,  p.  1 90 ; 


8yn.  of 
yomig 
male  after 
]st  autumnal 
moult. 


Syn.  of 
adult 
male  in 
lummer 
Coinage. 


Id.  (Ang.),  2.^8;  Briss.,  3.  p.  131,  29. 
La  Linotte  ordinaire.  Buff.,  Ott.,  v.  4,  p.  58, 

t  1;  \A.,Pl.Enl^  151,  t  1. 
(Common  Linnet  Br.  Zool^  No.  130 ;  Lewin's 
Br.  Birdt,  2,  t  83 ;  Lath.,  Syn.  3,  p.  402, 
73;   Puit,  Cat.  Dorset.,  p.  12;  Wale, 
Syn.,  t  221. 
(Jrey  Linnet  Bewick's  Br.  Birds.,  1,  p.  171 

Fringilla  cannabina,  GmeU  Sytt,  1,  p.  S16, 
sp.  28;  Latli.,  Ind.  Omith.,  v.  1,  p.  458. 
sp.  82. 

Linaria  rubra  major,  Briss.,  3,  p.  135,  30; 
Raii  Stfn.,p.9I,A.2;  Will.,  p,  191,  t  46. 

Le  Grand  Linotte  des  Vignea,  Buif,,  Oit., 
V.  4,  p.  68 ;  Id.,  PI.  Enl.,  485,  f.  2,  old 
male  under  the  title  of  Petite  linotte  des 

,  vignes. 


Syn.  of 
adult 
mala  in 
summer 
plumage. 


Bluthanfting,  Bechst.,  Naturg.  Deut.,  v.  3, 
p.  141 ;  Id.,  Tatschenb.Deut.,  v.  3,  p.  141 ; 
Id.,  TiUKhenb.  Dent.,  p.  121;  Mever, 
TaKchenb.  Deut.,  v.  1,  b.  1G3;  Id,  V'og. 
Deut.,  V.  1,  f  1  and  2 ;  Frisch.,  V'^.,  1 9, 
f.  1  and  2. 

Greater  Redpole  or  Red-headed  Linnet,  Br. 
Zool.,  I,  No.  131.  t  54;  Arct.  ZooU  2, 
No.  161;  Will.  (Ang.),  260;  Lewiu's  £r. 
IHrda.  2,  t.  84;  Lath.,  Sun.  3.  p.  304; 
Id.,  Sup.,  p.  167;  Wale,  Syn.  2,  t  22i; 
PttU.,  Cat.  Dorset.,  p.  12;  Bewick's^ 
Birds.,  V.  1. 1.  p.  1 73 ;  Id..  Sup.,  p..  t  ii. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  hu  beautiful  work  on  the  Birds  of  Europe, 
fitjures  a  male  in  the  spring  or  nuptial  plumage,  and  a 
female  of  the  nat.  size,  under  the  name  oi  Linaria  connu- 
bina,  Le  Grnt-bec  Linotte,  Common  or  Brown  Linnet,  and 
refers  to  Mr.  Selby  principally  for  the  account  of  tbc 
changes  of  plumage.  He  also  notices  Uie  confusion  which 
formeriy  obtained  about  this  species. 

K(iri«(tw.— H.  Temminck  states  that  the  bird  varies  ac- 
cidentally to  pore  white;  whitish,  with  the  wings  and  Uil 
as  they  are  ordinarily ;  tlie  colours  feebly  trarad  oa  the 
pluma^ ;  a  oart  of  the  body  white,  or  vari^ted  with  white 
feathers.  All  the  plumage  blackish,  or  more  sombre  tban 
ordinary ;  the  feet  often  red.  He  says  that  it  is  then  ^n- 

f illa  Argentoratentis,  Gmel.,  Sytt.,  1,  p.  918,  sp.  69  ;  Lath., 
nd.,\.  I,  p.  460,  sp.  87;  Le  Geniyl  de  Strathourg,  Buff., 
Ois..  V.  4,  p.  73 ;  G6rard,  Tab.  iUm,  v.  1,  p.  194. 

Geographical  Distribution.— \ery  abundant  in  Holland. 
(Temm.)  Very  common  throughout  Britain,  extending  as 
fur  as  to  the  Orkneys,  where  it  is  abundant  (Selby.)  Indi- 
genous to  the  British  Islands,  over  the  whole  of  which,  and 
Europe  generally,  it  is  plentifully  dispersed.  (Gould.)  £i- 
seroum  in  Persia.  (Keith,  Abbott) 

Hahit*,  Food,  Propagation. — In  Britain  resorting  to  vraste 
lands  and  commons'in  the  upper  puts  of  the  eountry,  where 
it  breeds.  Assembling  in  wmter  in  very  large  flocks,  and 
descending  to  the  sea-coasts,  where  these  birds  remain  till 
pairing  time  stimulates  them  to  seek  the  uplands.  The  food 
of  the  linnet  consists  of  small  seeds  generally ;  those  of  the 
cruriform  plants  are  favourites.  The  nesi  is  built  in  a  low 
bush,  most  frequently  in  furze,  of  moss  and  stalks  of  grass 
interwoven  with  wool,  and  lined  with  hair  and  feathers: 
eggs,  4  or  5,  bluish-white  dotted  with  purplish-red.  (Selby 
pfineipally.) 

The  bird  is  provincially  termed  Greater  Redpole,  Rose  Lin- 
net, Grey  Linnet  Lintwnite, and Lintie.  Belon  isof opinion 
that  this  species  is  the  bird  named  Solus  by  the  Latins,  and 
AiriSHc  (^githus)  by  Aristotle,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
his  nineteenth  book  ('  Hist  Anim.').  The  French  and  Ger- 
man names  have  been  given  above.  It  is  the  FanHto  of 
the  modern  Italians,  and  IMnot  and  L^inos  hengodt  of  the 
antient  British. 

The  common  Linnet  is  prized  for  its  sweet  song,  and  has 
been  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice.  The  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington  mentions  the  celebrated  talking  Linnet  at  Ken- 
sington.   He  heard  it  repeat  the  words  '  Pretty  boy.' 

Our  limits  will  only  permit  a  cursory  notice  of  the  other 
species  generally  consiaered  as  Linnvts. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  in  hia  '  Manual  of  British 
Vertebmta'  (1835),  makes  the  genus Xtnarta  (Steph  )  con- 
sist of  F.  Xtnoria,  Linn.  (Lesser  Redpole);  F.  cannabina. 
Linn.  {Common  Linnet;  Common  or  Brown  Xinnet  of 
Selby,  and  Greater  Redpole  and  Linnet  of  Montagu's 
'Oruith.  Diet');  and  F.  Afontium,  GmeL  (Mountain 
Linnet)- 

Mr.  (xould,  in  his  'Birds  of  Europe,'  gives  the  following 
species  of  the  genus  Linaria  of  authors,  in  addition  to  the 
(Common  or  Brown  Linnet  above  noticed:  Linaria  mon- 
tana.  Mountain  Linnet,  or  Ttcite ;  Linaria  eane*cen». 
Mealy  Sedpole  ;  and  Liitaria  minor,  Lesser  Redpole. 

The  Mountain  Linnet  occui's  in  the  catalogue  given  by 
M.  Temminck,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Von  Siebold  and 
M.  Burger,  of  European  species  of  birds  found  in  Japan, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ztunime.  This  is  the 
Gros-bec  d  gorge  rouge, oude  montagne  of  M..Temauaek, 
and  Llinos  fynudd  of  the  aniient  British. 

The  Green  Grosbeak  or  Greerffinch  (Y  Ge^pd,  ZJino* 
trerdd  of  the  aniient  British)  is  sometimes  cidled  the 
Green  Linnet.  (FRiiroii.LiDJb  voL  x.;  QsutfFiHCH. 
voU  xi.)  ^  I 
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LINSEED  iGraine  deUn,  French;  XWttwia/, German; 
Lynzaad,  Dutch ;  Ztnftro,  Spanish ;  Linhaca,  Portuguese ; 
Linteme,  Italian ;  Semjale^janve,  Russian),  the  seed  of  the 
Lin,  Linum,  or  flax  |)tant,  is  a  valuable  product  derived 
from  the  capsule*  of  LiQum  usitatisBimuni,  and  consisting  of 
small  greyish-brown  lenticular  bodies,  containing  a  mealy 
albumen,  of  so  oleaginous  a  nature,  that  it  yields  by  nreraure 
in  great  abundance  the  oil  of  linseed.  The  seea  of  the 
llax-plant  is  harvested  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  repro- 
duction of  the  plant,  but  also  because  of  the  oil  which  it 
yields  by  compression.  For  both  these  purposes,  of  sowing 
and  crushing,  linseed  is  largely  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  Linseed  is  also  much  used  as  food  for  small 
birds.  The  importattons  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years 
have  been :— • 


18-28 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


1,996,414  bushels. 
2,052,258  „ 
1,990,971  n 
2.759.103  „ 
1,995,072 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


2,179,135  bushels. 
2,210,237 
2,206,748  „ 
3,339,215 
3,321.089 


The  principal  part  of  these  importations  is  from 
Russia;  the  quantities  brought  from  that  country  in  each 
of  the  last  three  years  were  1,534,073,  2,109,530,  and 
2,432,654  bushels  respectively,  beinir  very  nearly  seven- 
tenths  of  the  whole  importations.  The  remainder  is  re- 
ceived from  other  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
principally  from  Prussia  and  Holland ;  from  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  tha  United  States  of  America;  and  within  the  last 
three  years  some  shipments  have  been  received  fh>m  the 
territories  of  the  East  India  Company.  About  one-fifih  of 
the  whole  importation  goes  to  Ireland,  and  is  chiefly  used 
for  sowing.  The  best  seed  for  this  purpose  is  brought  from 
Holland.  The  residuum  of  linseed  from  which  the  oil  has 
been  expressed  is  used,  under  the  name  of  oil-cake,  for 
fattening  cattle.  The  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of 
linseed  into  this  country  is  1^.  per  bushel,  and  ^e  price 
in  our  markets  is  usually  from  46t.  to  55«.  per  quarter  of 
eight  bushels.  [Flax.] 

LINSEED-OIL  may  be  procured  by  cold  expression  of 
the  seeds,  a  process  which  makes  the  oil  clearer ;  or  the 
bruised  seeds  u%  roasted  in  the  oil-millfl|  in  which  case  it 
is  brownish- yellow,  and  easily  becomea  rancid,  probably 
from  attracting  oxygen.  Linseed-oil  is  pellucid,  with  a 
faint  but  peculiar  odour  and  laste,  generally  disagreeable, 
fh>m  being  subrancid.  Specific  gravity  U'93.  It  easily 
dries :  by  reduction  of  temperature  it  merely  becomea 
cloudy,  but  scarcely  freezes. 

It  may  easily  be  puriHed  by  repealed  agitation  with  water, 
by  bleaching  m  the  sun,  or,  better,  by  flllering  it  through 
newly  prepared  charcoal. 

By  long  bailing  it  becomes  dark-brown,  tenacious,  and 
thickened,  but  dries  more  easily,  and  in  this  state  is 
used  for  printers*  ink ;  by  still  longer  boiling  it  becomes 
black,  almost  solid,  end  elastically  tenacious  like  caoutchouc, 
and  in  this  state  it  serves  ibr  bird-lime. 

By  the  addition  of  nitrous  acid  it  becomes  thick  and  red, 
then  dark  reddish-brown,  like  tincture  of  iodine,  but  does 
not  become  solid.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  rape- 
oil,  which  may  be  detected  by  this  test.  Neither  does  it 
form  elaidin.  as  rape^il  does.  But  a  simpler  test  is,  that  if 
wood  be  besmeared  with  oil  which  has  oeen  adulterated, 
it  does  not  become  dry. 

Linseed-oil  is  used  to  form  liniments,  of  which  the  most 
common  is  that  with  lime-water,  as  an  application  to  bum>t. 
But  it  is  much  more  extensively  used  in  Uie  Rrts,  particu- 
larly for  painting. 

LI'NTHURIS.   [FoRAMiNiFERA,  vol.  X..  p.  348  ] 

LINU'CHIA.  £^hschoItz  gave  this  generic  name  to 
certain  forms  of  the  Linnsan  genus  Medusa.  ('  Actlnologie,* 
p.  289.) 

LINUM,  a  genus  of  plants  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
small  family  of  Linaeeet,  and  is  characterized  by  having  Ave 
distinct  sepals,  five  petals,  Ave  stamens,  and  from  three  to 
five  styles,  which  are  either  distinct  from  the  bade,  or  united 
lis  far  as  the  middle,  or  even  the  apex.  Capsule  globular, 
divided  into  ten  cells,  each  containing  a  single  seed.  Herbs 
or  small  shrubs;  leaves  entire,  without  stipules;  tluwers 
"aving  the  petals  falling  off  shortly  after  (lowering.  The 
Bpecies  are  chiefly  found  in  Europe  and  the  north  of 
Africa,  but  a  ibw  likewise  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Few 
^cver  are  of  any  importauco.  except  that  which  has 
■>Bea  an  ol^ect  of  culture  from  llw  earliest  times  of  which 


we  have  anv  record,  tnat  is  iMnmutitaHttmuntt  or  the  flax- 
plant,  which  is  valuable  as  well  for  its  seed,  as  for  the  ligneous 
fibre  of  its  cortical  layer,  which  forms  the  tow  spun  into 
yam  and  woven  into  linen  cloth.  [Flax;  Linen.]  It 
has  been  sometimes  said  that  cotton  is  the  substance 
from  winch  cloth  was  made  in  Egypt  in  anlient  times. 
Cotton  was  no  doubt  known  to  the  Hindus  at  very  early 
periods,  and  may  have  formed  an  article  of  commerce 
to  Egypt  from  India,  but  that  it  was  not  much  used  is 
proved  by  none  of  the  mummy  cloth,  which  has  been  ex- 
amined by  tho  best  microscopes,  being  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  cotton.  The  seed  is  valuable  for  the  condensed 
mucilage  contained  in  its  seed-coats,  while  the  almond  con- 
tains a  fixed  oil.  valuable  for  burning,  and  in  the  arts  aa  a 
drying  oil ;  the  oil-cake  ia  used  for  fattening  cattle.  Liuseed 
is  extensively  imported  from  Russia,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  for 
crushing,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  imported  m  lai^ 
quantities  from  India  for  the  same  purpose ;  this  is  found 
to  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  oil  than  Russian  linseed,  and 
the  commerce  will  no  doubt  continue  to  increase.  Seed  ia 
also  imported  from  Holland,  America,  and  other  places  for 
the  purpose. of  sowing,  as  it  is  found  to  yield  a  finer  and 
more  abundant  crop  than  the  British  seed.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Hindus  make  no  use  of  the  ligneous  fibre;  but  tho 
plants,  though  they  there  produce  fine  seed  rich  in  oil,  are 
very  dwarfish,  and  may  not  therefore  be  found  profitable 
culture  for  a  people  who  have  cotton  in  such  abundance, 
and  who  wove  it  into  cloth  in  ages  when  even  linen  was  uu< 
known  in  Europe. 


Lioum  utlUtissimum. 

1,  the  mouKdnlphoiu  BUnieiiik  lilglity  iMgniAed;  2,  the  ripe  eapmilc,  iplU  m% 
ita  end  into  valvea. 

LINUM  USITATl'SSIMUM.  Hfedical  Propertiet  qf. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  yield  several  articles  useful  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  The  testa,  or  husk  of  the  seeds,  is  very 
mucilaginous,  the  kernel  contains  much  oil,  and  the  forina 
or  meal,  procured  by  grinding  or  bruising  the  seeds,  aftw  the 
oil  has  been  expressed,  furnishes  an  excellent  material  for 
poultices.  [Cataplasms.]  The  seeds  are  oblongo-ovate. 
acute,  compressed,  brown,  shinitig,  very  amootb,  the  skin 
thin,  the  kernel  white  and  oily.  They  are  devoid  of  odour, 
but  have  an  unpleasant  mucilaginous  oily  taste.  Old, 
rancid,  and  corroued  seeds  should  be  rejected.  One  part 
of  see;!;!  and  two  parts  of  water  yield  a  strong  mucilage. 
It  ia  much  better  to  obtain  the  mucilage  by  merely  pour- 
ing cold  water  on  the  entire  seeds,  than  to  bruise  them 
and  pour  boiling  water  on  them,  as  generally  directed.  The 
mucilage  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  quince  seed  [Cydonia], 

and  diflfers  in  ita  chsnucol  habitudes,  inf^~'  
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from  common  gum.  The  compound  infusion  of  hnseed  is 
demulcent,  end  tho  unpleasant  tusto  may  be  much  lessened 
by  using  cold  water  to  form  it,  as  stated  above.  The  fiirina 
of  the  seeds,  ground  before  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  fur- 
nishes the  best  material  for  poultices,  but  does  not  keep 
welL  The  cake  remaining  after  the  expression  of  the  oil 
is  much  used  to  Iktten  cattle,  but  gives  a  peculiar  tast«  to 
the  meat. 

l^e  lint,  or  charpie,  used  by  surgeons  to  dress  ulcers,  &&, 
should  always  be  prepared  from  linen-cloth  and  never  fVom 
cotton,  OS  an  essential  difference  exists  in  the  nature  of 
their  fibres,  which  causes  that  of  cotton  to  prove  extremely 
irritatint;. 

LINZ,  tlie  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  in  48"  19'  N.  lat. 
and  14°  17'  E.  long.,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Traun  and  the  Danube,  over  which  latter  river  there 
is  a  wooden  bridge  864  feet  lonK.  It  is  divided  into 
four  soctiona,  viz.  the  town  and  the  three  suburbs.  The 
old  town  consists  of  one  loni;  street,  and  is  of  much  less 
extent  than  the  suburbs.  There  are  four  gates  and  three 
squares,  in  the  largest  of  which  then  is  'the  Pillar  of 
the  Trinity,*  oiected  by  the  Empenff  Charles  VI.  in  1723, 
and  also  two  fountains.  It  is  on  the  whole  well  built, 
for  which  it  is  not  a  little  indebted  to  several  fires,  after 
which  tho  parts  destroyed  have  been  always  much  im- 
proved ;  this  was  especially  the  ease  after  a  very  great  fire 
in  1800,  which  consumed  the  county  ball,  the  castle,  and 
many  other  buildings.  There  are  seven  churches,  the 
largest  of  which  is  ttic  cathedral,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits.  Other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  guvernment- 
faouse,  the  new  county  hall,  where  the  provincial  estates  meet. 


a  very  magnificent  edifice;  the  town-ball, built  in  1414;  th« 
city  brewery,  the  custom-house,  the  gymnasium,  the  hand- 
some tlieatre,  and  the  great  imperial  inanufiietwy  of  woollen 
cloths  and  carpets,  which  in  its  most  flourishing  period  gave 
employment,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  it  is  stated,  to  25,000 
workmen,  and  used  5000  cwt.  of  wool  annually.  At  present 
the  number  of  workmen  is  only  1 0,600,  excluaiTe  of  the  nume- 
rous mechanics  and  artisans  in  Linz  to  whom  it  affwda 
employment.  It  sulfered  severely  by  the  French  invuions. 
Unz  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  lyeeum,  with  a  library  of 
2i,000  volumes,  several  public  school^  a  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum,  and  many  cbsritable  institutions.  There  are  coa- 
siderable  manufactures  of  calico,  dimity,  leather,  gunpowder, 
Bta.  The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  including 
some  adjacent  villages,  is  23,500.  It  Lb  a  place  of  ooti.si- 
derable  trade,  which  the  iron  railroad  to  Budweis  in  Bo- 
hemia and  the  lately  established  steam-navigation  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Black  Sea  must  greatly  increase.  In  order 
to  defend  Austria  on  the  west,  Unz  was  chosen  for  the 
execution  of  a  new  system  of  fottiftcatiou  inveuled  br  the 
Archduke  Maximiliai^of  Este. 

LION,  the  English  name  for  the  form  in  which  carni- 
vorous development  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  • 
perfect :  A*wv  (Leon)  of  the  Greeks  (Matva,  Lioness)  ;  Leo 
of  the  Romans  {Lea  and  Leeena,  Lioness) ;  Leone  of  the 
Italians  (LeoncMo,  lioness);  Letm  of  the  Spanish;  Lion 
of  the  French  {Lionne,  Lioness,  Linceau,  whelp);  Lowe 
of  the  Germans  iVoicinnf  Lioness).  The  male  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  ornamented  with  a  mane ;  the  female  has  no 
such  ornament. 


OUAIflBATIOV. 


Skelcbn 

The  organization  of  the  lion  is  treated  of  in  the  article 
Felis.  vol.  x.,  and  the  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  short  descriptions  under  the  figures  of  the  claws 
(p.  2)8)  are  misplaced; Ibeingfrom  the  forefoot,  and 
fg.  2  from  the  hind  foot.  In  addition  to  the  points  there 
stated  we  miut  draw  attention  to  the  followuig.  There  are, 
it  appears,  distinguishing  characteristics  marking  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  skulls  of  the  Lion  and  Tteer ;  and 
Mr.  Owen  explained  these  to  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  (1634),  when  several  crania  of  these  two 
species  were  exhibited.  He  adverted  to  the  distinctions 
pointed  out  by  Cuvier  in  the  *  Ossemens  Fossiles,'  and  re- 
marked on  the  first  of  tbem,  viz.  the  straightness  of  the 
outline  in  the  lion  from  the  midspace  of  the  postorbital  pro- 
cesscii  to  the  end  of  the  nasal  bones  in  one  direction,  and  to 
the  occiput  in  the  other,  as  not  being  in  all  cases  available ; 
but  he  regarded  the  second  distinction — the  flattening  of 
the  intororbital  space  in  the  lion  and  its  oonvexity  in  the 
tiger— as  being  mora  constant  and  appreciable.  He  pointed 
out  however  a  distinction  which  had  never,  according  to  his 
belief,  been  published,  which  is,  he  observed,  well  marked, 
and  which  appears  lo  be  constant ;  for  he  found  it  to  pre- 
vail throughout  the  whole  of  the  skulls  of  these  animals 
which  he  had  examined,  including  ten  of  the  lion,  and  up- 


of  Lioik 


wards  of  twenty  of  the  tiger.  It  consists  in  the  prolongation 
backwards  in  the  cranium  of  the  lion,  of  tho  nasal  processes 
oftlie  maxillsry  bones  to  the  eame  transverse  line  which  is 
attained  by  tho  coronal  or  superior  cads  of  the  nasal  bones; 
m  the  tiger  the  nasal  processes  of  the  maxillary  bones  never 
extend  nearer  to  the  transverse  plane  attained  by  the  nasal 
bones  than  one-third  c^an  ineli,  and  sometimes  nil  short  of 
it  by  two-thirds,  terminating  also  broadly  in  a  straight 
or  angular  outline,  just  as  though  the  rounded  and  soiii<>- 
what  pointed  ends  which  these  processes  have  in  the  lion 
bad  been  cut  off.  Mr.  Owen  noticed  also  minor  di^rencet 
in  the  form  of  the  nasal  aperture,  which  in  the  tiger  is  dis- 
posed to  narrow  downwards  and  become  somewhat  trian- 
gular, while  in  the  lion  its  tendency  is  towards  a  square 
shape;  in  the  deeper  sinking  in  a  longitudinal  depression 
of  the  coronal  extremities  of  the  nasal  bones  in  the  tiger 
than  in  the  lion ;  in  the  bounding  of  this  depression  above 
in  most  of  the  ligers'  crania  bv  a  small  but  distinct  semi- 
lunar ridge,  whidi  bt  not  found  in  those  of  tlie  lion ;  and  in 
the  larger  comparative  size,  chiefly  in  their  transverse  dis- 
raeter  of  the  infraorbital  foramina  in  the  lion.  Mr.  Ovtn 
remarked  that  it  was  curious  that  these  foramina  vere 
double  either  on  one  or  both  sides  in  the  only  four  skulls 
examined  of  lions  vbich  were  known  to  be  iUiiitic^  wbiM 
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in  all  the  others  the/onmwnvaa  single  on  each  side.  iZool. 
Proc.,  1834.) 

Another  communication  to  the  same  Society  hecomes  iti- 
terosting  From  its  buin::;  associated  with  the  popular  belief 
that  the  lion  lashes  liis  sides  with  his  tail  to  stimulate 
himself  into  la^ti.   There  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings (1832)  a  claw  obtained  from  the  lip  of  the  tail  of  a 
young  Barbary  lion  presented  to  the  Society's  menafi;erie 
by  Sir  Thomas  Ruade,  then  his  majesty's  consul  at  Tnpoli. 
It  was  detected  on  the  living  animal  by  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  keeper,  in  whose  hancu  it  came  off  whilst 
he  wns  e\aminin<r  iL   The  specimen  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Woods  for  description,  that  gentleman  com- 
menced by  referring  to  the  antient  writers  quoted  by  Btu- 
menbaoh.   HomerU/^  xx.),  Lucan  (PharscUn  i-  208),  Pliny 
(Hist.,  viii.),  Bmon;^  others,  who  had  described  the  lion 
(erroneously)  as  lashing  himself  with  his  tail  when  anf^ry. 
or  (o  proTuke  himself  to  rage.   None  of  those  writers  how- 
ever, Ito  remarked,  advert  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  Lion's 
tail  to  which  so  extraordinary  a  function  might,  however 
incorrectly,  bo  attributed;  but  Didymus  Alexandrinus,  a 
commentator  on  the  '  Iliad,'  cited  by  Blumenbach,  having 
found  a  black  prickle  like  horn  among  the  hair  of  the  tail, 
immediately  conjectured  that  he  had  ascertained  the  true 
cause  of  the  stimulus  when  the  animal  flourishes  his  tail 
in  defiance  of  his  enemies,  remarking  that  when  punctured 
hy  this  prickie^the  Lion  becomes  more  irritable  from  the 
pain  which  it  occasions.   Mr.  Woods  then  noticed  the  obli- 
vion into  which  the  subject  fell  fhr  centuries  till  Blumen- 
bach, who  observes  also  that  the  later  commentators,  Hcyne 
ibr  instance,  had  noticed  the  opinion  above  stated,  revived 
it  (now  about  twenty-six  years  since),  Blumenbach  having 
veriQed  the  accuracy  of  Didymus  Alexandrinus  as  to  the 
fact,  though  he  did  not  admit  the  commentator's  induction. 
}31umenbach  described  the  prickle  as  small,  dark-coloured, 
hard  as  horn,  placed  in  the  very  tip  of  the  Lion's  tail,  sur- 
rounded at  its  base  by  an  annular  fold  of  the  skin,  and  ad- 
hering firmly  tu  a  singular  follicle  of  a  glandular  appear- 
ance.   But  Blumenbach  remarked  that  these  parts  were  so 
minute,  and  the  small  horny  apex  so  buried  in  the  tuft  of 
hair,  that  the  use  attributed  to  it  by  the  antient  scholiast 
can  only  bo  regarded  as  imaginary.   Again,  according  to 
Mr.  Woods,  the  suhject  appears  to  havo  slumbered  till 
1829,  nhen  M.  Deshayes  announced  (Ann.  det  Set.  Nat, 
vol.  vii.)  that  he  had  found  the  prickle  both  of  a  Lion  and 
Lioness  which  died  in  the  French  menagerie,  and  described 
it  as  a  little  nail  or  homy  D^oduction,  about  two  lines  in 
length,  presenting  the  form  of  a  small  cone,  a  Uttle  re- 
curved upon  itself,  and  adhering  by  its  base  only  to  the 
skin  and  not  to  the  last  caudal  vertebra,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  space  of  two  or  three  lines.    From  that 
period  Mr.  Woods  suffered  no  opportunity  to  escape  him  of 
examining  the  tails  of  every  Lion,  living  or  dead,  to  which 
he  could  gain  access ;  but  in  no  instance  had  he  succeeded 
in  finding  the  prickle  till  the  specimen  which  was  then 
before  the  committee  was  placed  m  his  bands,  within  half 
an  hour  after  its  removal  from  the  living  animal,  and  while 
yet  soft  at  its  base  where  It  had  been  attached  to  the  skin. 
He  described  it  as  formed  of  corneous  matter  hke  an  ordi- 
nar>'  nail,  and  solid  throughout  the  greater  pert  of  its  length 
towturds  the  apex,  wlicre  it  is  sharp ;  and  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity as  hollow,  and  a  little  expanded.   Its  shape  was 
rather  singular,  being  nearly  straight  for  one-third  of  its 
luiigth,  then  slighily  constricted  (forming  a  very  obtuse 
angle  at  the  point  of  constriction),  and  afterwards  swelling 
out  like  the  bulb  of  a  bristle  to  its  termination.   It  was 
laterally  fattened  tlireughout  its  entire  length,  which  did 
not  amount  to  quite  three-eighths  of  an  inch.   It  was  of  a 
hurn-cjlour,  but  became  darker,  nearly  to  blackness,  at  the 
tip.   Its  appearnnco,  Mr.  Woods  observed,  would  lead  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  deeply  inserted  into  the  skin,  with 
which  however,  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  became 
detached,  its  connexion  must  have  been  very  slight 
It  is  to  this  slightness  of  adhesion  that  M.  Deshayes 
attributes  its  usual  absence  in  stuffed  specimens ;  and  the 
siarae  cause  will  account  for  its  absence  in  by  iar  the  greater 
number  of  living  individuals ;  for,  as  Mr.  Woods  remarked, 
its  presence  or  absence  does  not  depend  upon  age,  because 
the  Paris  lions  in  which  it  was  found  were  of  considerable 
size,  while  tliat  belonging  1o  the  Society  was  very  small 
and  young ;  nor  upon  sex,  for  although  wanting  in  the 
female  cub  of  the  same  litter  at  the  Society's  Gardens*  it 
e.'usted  in  the  Lioness  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi. 


Mr.  Woods,  thinking  it  probable  that  these  pricktes  might 
exist  in  other  species  of  Fetis,  had  previously  examined  the 
tails  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stuffed  skins  in  the  Society's 
museum,  but  failed  in  detecting  it  in  every  instance  but 
one.  This  was  an  adult  Asiatic  leopard,  in  which  the  nail 
was  evident,  although  extremely  small.  It  was  short  and 
straight,  and  perfeclly  conical,  with  a  broad  base.  Mr. 
Woods  observed  that  it  was  stated  in  a  note  in  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,'  where  a  translation  of  Blu- 
menbach's  paper  had  been  given,  that  a  claw  or  prickle  had 
also  been  observed  by  the  editor  of  that  work  on  the  lad  of 
a  leopard.  No  such  structure  however  was  detected  by 
Mr.  Woods  on  a  living  individual  in  the  Society's  mena- 
gerie. In  the  leopard  therefore,  as  in  the  lion,  it  appears  to 
be  only  occasionally  present.  In  both  it  is  seated  at  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  tail,  and  is  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  terminal  caudal  vertebra.  From  the  narrowness  and 
shape  of  its  base,  the  circumference  of  which  is  by  far  too 
small  to  allow  of  its  beinz  fitted  like  a  cap  upon  the  end  of 
the  tail,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Woods  rather  to  be  inserted  into 
the  skin,  like  the  bulb  of  a  bristle  or  vibrissa,  than  to  ad- 
here to  it  by  the  margin^,  as  described  by  M.  Eteshayes. 
Neither  the  published  observations  of  that  zoologist  nor 
the  discovery  then  communicated  to  the  Society  could,  it 
was  observed,  throw  any  light  on  the  existence  or  structure 
of  the  supposed  glandular  mllicle  noticed  by  Blumenbach. 

Mr.  Woods  concluded  by  remarking  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  the  use  of  these  prickles,  their  application  as  a 
stimulus  to  anger  being  of  course  out  of  the  question ;  bnt 
he  obsen-ed  that  it  could  not  be  very  important  for,  to  sav 
nothing  of  their  small  size  and  envelopment  in  the  fhr,  the 
mtgority  of  individuals,  in  consequence  of  the  readiness  with 
which  the  part  is  detached,  are  deprived  of  it  for  the  re- 
mamder  of  theur  lives.  {Zoot.  Proe^  1832.)* 


Prkklo  At  (he  0Dd  of  UMt  tuL  CBlamvblwjh.) 


Emasculation,  it  is  stated,  prevents  the  development  of 
the  mane ;  and  the  Lion  so  mutilated  is  said  new  to  roar. 

GeOGRAPRICAL  DlSTBIBUTIOK. 

The  true  Lions  belong  to  the  Old  World  exclusivelr, 
and  they  were  formerly  widely  and  plentifhlly  diffUaed; 
but  at  present  they  are  confined  to  Asia  and  AfiicB,  and 
they  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  scarce  in  those 
quarters  of  the  globe.  That  Lions  were  once  found  in 
Europe  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Thus  it  is  recorded  by 
Herodotus  that  the  baggage  camels  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
were  attacked  by  Lions  in  the  country  of  the  Pieonians  and 
Crestonsei,  on  their  march  from  Acanthus  (near  the  penin- 
sula of  Mount  Athos)  to  Therme,  afterwards  Thessalonica 
(now  Saloniki):  the  camels  alone,  it  is  slated,  were  at- 
tacked, other  beasts  remaining  untouched  as  well  as  men. 
The  same  historian  also  observes  that  the  limits  in  Europe 
wititin  which  Lions  were  then  found  were  the  Neasus  or 
Nestus,  a  Thracian  river  running  through  Abdera,  and  the 
Achelous,  which  waters  Acamania.  (Herod.,  vii..  c.  125- 
126.SchweighsBUser;  and  see  the  article  Athos,  p.  23.)  Aris- 
totle (vi.  31)  says  that  the  Lion  is  in  fhctan  animal  but  Uttle 
known.  '  In  the  whole  of  Europe,  for  example,  there  are  no 
Lions,  except  between  the  Achelous  and  the  Nessus.'  Again, 
the  same  author  (viii.,  xxviii.,  33  of  Scaliger'a  division)  men- 
tions Europe  as  abundant  in  Lions,  and  especially  in  that 
part  which  is  between  the  Achelous  and  Nessus  ;  apparently 
copying  the  statement  of  Herodotus.  Pliny  (viii.  16)  does  the 
same,  and  adds  that  the  Lions  of  Europe  are  stronger  than 
those  of  Africa  and  Syria.  Pausanias  copies  the  same  story 
as  to  the  attack  of  the  Lions  on  the  camelsof  Xerxes ;  and  he 
states  moreover  that  Lions  often  descended  into  the  plains 
at  the  foot  of  Olywpus,  which  separates  Macedonia  from 
Thessaly,  and  that  Polydamas,  a  celebrated  athlete,  a  con- 
temporary of  Darius  Nothus,  slew  one  of  them,  although  be 
was  unarmed.  The  passage  in  Oppuin  {.Cyneg.,  iii.  22) 
.  AmtiMFMt,  dMcriptioaol  theHaBeltMLIoBorOawmfc  ^33. 
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wliich  some  bare  considered  as  iudicatins[  the  exintence  of 
Lions  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  fails  as  an  authority 
lor  placing  the  Lion  in  that  lorolity,  because,  as  Cuvier  ob- 
serves, ttic  context  fthovs  plainly  that  the  name  of  Istor  is 
there  applied  to  an  Armenian  river,  cither  by  an  error  of 
the  authur  or  of  the  transcribers. 

Nor  is  Europe  the  only  part  of  the  world  from  which  the 
form  of  the  Liun  lias  disappeared.  Lions  are  no  longer  to 
bo  found  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  or  Syria,  where  they  once 
Were  evidently  far  from  uncommon.  The  frequent  ellusions 
to  the  Lion  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  curious  Hebrew 
terms  tlicre  used  to  distinguish  the  different  ages  and  sex 
of  the  animal. (SCO  particularly  Jer.,  li^  38;  Ezek.,  xix.,  i\ 
Nah.,  it.,  13,  GoTt  a  little  Lion  or  Lion*8  whelp:  Eseh., 
xix.,  2,  3;  Ad/rn  xci.,  13;  Aw.,  xtx.,  12,  &c.;  y<SO, 
Ckephir,  a  weaned  Lion,  that  is  able  to  leave  the  mother 
and  hunt  prey  fur  itself:  Nah.^  ii.,  12,  8cc. ;  HNt  -^n,  a  Aill- 
grown  strong  Lion,  the  most  general  name :  Job,,  iv.,  10 ; 
X.,  16;  Psalmxoi,  13;  iVov., xxvi.,  13;  /f(WAi,T.  14;  xiiL 7; 
^nV>  Shacal,  a  Lion  in  his  prime,  a  black  Lion :  Job,  iv., 
10;  Prov.,xxx.,  30;  lET^,  ZoiVA,  a  ferocious  or  angry  Lion ; 
compare  tlie  Greek  X7c:  see  also  Job,  iv.  10,  II,  &c.), 
prove  a  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  the  race.  Even  in 
Asia  goncvally,  with  the  exception  of  some  countries  be- 
tween India  and  Persia  and  sonic  districts  of  Arabia,  these 
magnificent  beasts  have,  as  Cuvier  observes,  became  com- 
paratively rare,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.-  To  say 
nothing  of  tlm  immense  draughts  on  the  race  fur  the  Roman 
arena,— and  Ihey  were  not  inconsiderable,  for,  as  Zimmer- 
man  has  shown,  there  were  a  thousand  Lions  killed  at 
Rome  in  the  space  of  forty  years,* — ponulation  and  civiliza- 
tion have  gradually  driven  them  witliia  narrower  limits, 
and  their  destruction  has  been  rapidly  worked  in  modem 
times  when  fire-arms  have  been  used  against  them  instead 
of  the  bow  and  tbo  spear.  The  African  Lion  is  annually 
retiring  before  the  persecution  of  man  farther  and  farther 
from  the  Cape.  Mr.  Bennett  (Toaer  Menagerie)  says  of 
the  Lion :  '  His  true  country  is  Africa,  in  the  rast  and  un- 
trodden wilds  of  which,  ftrom  the  immense  deserts  of  the 
north  to  the  trackless  forests  of  the  south,  he  reigns  su- 
premo and  uncontrolled.  In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia, 
in  some  of  the  wild  districts  of  Persia,  and  in  the  vast 
jungles  of  Hindostan,  he  still  maintains  a  precarious  foot- 
ing ;  but  from  the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  both  of  which  were  once  exposed  to 
bis  ravages,  he  has  been  utterly  dislodged  and  extirpated.' 

Lions  of  the  Old  World. 

Zoologists  generally  distinguish  the  Lion  by  its  uniform 
yellow  colour,  the  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  and 
the  mane  covering  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  male. 
This  last  ornament,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  very  much 
reduced  in  one  variety,  with  which  we  have  lately  been 
made  well  acquainted  by  Captain  Smee;  indeed  so  scanty 
is  it  that  it  hardly  desen'es  the  name  of  a  mane  at  all. 

If  we  go  back  to  an  early  period,  we  shall  And  varieties  of 
this  great  cat,  usually  considered  as  the  strongest  of  the 
family,  depending  on  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  colour 
for  the  most  part,  mentioned  by  antient  writers  on  natural 
histoiy.  Thus  Aristotle  (ix.  44)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of 
Lions,  one  rounder  than  the  other  ^uTpojyvXoiTtpov),  and 
vhich  has  the  mane  more  curled  iobXorptxurtpov),  which 
lie  states  to  be  the  most  timid  iStiKAnpov) ;  the  other  longer 
and  with  a  well-developed  mane  {tvTMxov),  which  be  says 
is  more  courageous  ^dvlpH6^tpov),  Pliuy  (viii.  16)  remarks 
that  the  Lion  is  most  noble  when  a  mane  covers  liis  neck 
and  shoulders ;  and  he  also  (loc.  cit.)  alludes  to  a  raaneless 
Lion,  the  offspring  of  a  monstrous  connexion.  ('  Looni  prto- 
cipua  geniTosilas,  tunc  cum  colla  armosque  vestiunt  jubEB. 
Id  eiiim  mtato  cuntingit  e  Iconc  conceptis.  Quos  vero  pai'di 
generavere,  insigni  hoc  carent.')  In  Africa,  he  goes  on  to 
remark,  such  connexions  are  freciucut :  '  Multifurmesibiani* 
malium  partus,  varie  ficminis  cujuaque  generis  mares  aut  vi 
uut  voluptate  miscente;'  whence,  he  ad£,  the  Greek  vulgar 
s:ij'in[r,  that  Africa  is  always  producing  something  new.  In 
the  Kiimc  chapter  Pliny,  after  alluding  to  the  European 
lions  and  their  comfKirative  boldness,  as  obcrve  stated, 
repeats  the  obsenntion  of  Aristotle,  that  there  are  two 

*  Sylia  mvD  AEomlmt  of  onoItiUMlicdUannataiKii  Inhlindiluahlpilmttlii* 
Muorly  uxliiliitiuii  i«  iDMciiiOcaut  whau  comp  ind  »iUi  Qvae  of  l>unpry  and 
CtCMir,  thefummof  wlinro  exliililtcd  nfiKlit  of  linndnx',  and  thR  latter  of 
fuui  liundred.  In  rumiwy'i  *hottr,  thrap  hunilred  and  Qik-sn  of  tlw  six  him- 
tiied  weio  mal«>(.  Tlif  cnrly  ? miH'ron  eoniunutd  icruBt  immben,  ftequenUy  a 
luuidied  at  a  Om^  to  gtdUIV  tbo  p«<^fl. 


kinds  of  Lions,  one  compact  and  short  vith  curled  mane^ 
which  are  more  timid  than  those  with  a  long  and  simple 
one  Cloiigo  simplicique  villo*);  which  last  despise  tba 
wounds  inllicied  on  tliem.  In  the  1 7th  chapter  of  ine  aama 
book,  Syria  is  stated  to  be  the  locality  of  a  black  Lion  (sea 
oppositccolumn) :  '  ceeteris  unus  cujusque  generis  colorest. 
Leonum  tantum  in  Syria  niger.*  yfilian  (xvii.  26)  distin- 
guishes the  Lions  which  come  from  India  from  other  Lions, 
stating  that  the  skin  of  the  Indian  Lions  is  black.  Oppian 
(iii.),  towards  the  benfinning  of  that  book,  notice*  the  dif- 
ferences between  the Xions  of  Armenia,' Arabia  CEpiftSSv 
apovpa),  Libya,  and  Ethiopia. 

These  distinctions  are  altogether  rejected  by  Buffbn,  who 
denies  that  there  are  dilferent  kinds  of  Lions.  He  denies, 
also,  that  any  Lion  has  a  curled  mane,  which,  by  (he  way, 
Aristotle  does  not  assert,  for  he  only  says  that  one  kind  has 
the  mane  more  ewty  than  the  other.  BuSbn  further 
^rms,  that  the  Lions  of  Africa  and  Asia  entirely  rewmble 
each  other ;  and  declares  that  if  the  Lions  of  the  mountains 
differ  from  those  of  the  plains,  the  difference  is  less  in  the 
colour  of  the  skin  than  in  the  size  of  the  respective  animals. 

LinntDus,  in  his  last  edition  of  the '  Syst  Nat.,'  notices  ho 
varieties :  he  places  Felis  Leo  at  the  bead  of  his  genus  Pelig, 
with  Africa  only  as  the  habitat.  Neither  does  Gmelin  dis- 
tinguish any  varieties,  but  he  much  increa?cs  the  distribu- 
tion ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  Lion  as  inhabiting  A  frica,  especi- 
ally in  the  interior,  as  being  rarer  in  the  dcscrls  of  Per>ia, 
India,  and  Japan,  and  as  haWng  formerly  occurred  in  other 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  in  Palestine,  in  Armenia,  and  in 
Thrace. 

Pennant  ('  BisL  Quadr.,*  3rd  edition)  appears  to  ooineide 
in  opinion  with  Buffon,  Linnnua,  and  Gmelin;  for  lie 
mentions  no  distinetioni,  and  describes  the  Lion  as  *  an  in- 
habitant of  most  parts  of  Africa,  and  rorcly  of  the  hot  parts 
of  Asia,  such  as  India  and  Persia  ;  and  a  few  are  still  met 
with  in  the  deserts  between  Bagdat  and  Bassorah,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Hr.  Nicbuhr  also  places  them 
among  the  animals  of  Ambia ;  but  their  proper  country  is 
Africa,  where  their  size  is  the  largest,  their  numbers 
greatest,  and  their  rage  more  tremendous,  being  inflamed 
by  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun  upon  a  most  and  soil. 
Doctor  Fryer  says  that  those  of  India  are  feeble  and 
cowardly.  In  the  interior  parts,  amidst  the  scorched  and 
desolate  deserts  of  Zaara,  or  Biledulgisid,  they  reign  sole 
masters ;  Ihey  lord  it  over  every  beast,  and  their  coarage  never 
meets  with  a  check,  where  the  climate  keeps  mankind  at  a 
distance ;  the  nearer  they  approach  the  inhabitants  of  the 
human  race,  the  less  their  rage,  or  rather  the  greater  is 
their  timidity;  th^  have  often  experienced  the  unequal 
combat,  and  finding  that  there  exists  a  being  superior  to 
them,  commit  their  ravages  with  more  caution;  a  cooler 
climate  again  has  the  same  effect;  but  in  the  burning- 
deserts,  where  rivers  and  fountains  are  denied,  they  live  in 
a  perpetual  fever,  a  sort  of  madness  fktol  to  every  animal 
they  meet  with.' 

Dr.  Leach  raised  the  form  to  the  rank  of  a  genus  under 
the  name  of  Leo. 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  *  Manuel'  (1S27),  givea  four  varietie;, 
viz.  the  Lion  of  Baibair,  the  Lion  of  Senegal,  the  Lion  of 
Persia  or  Arabia,  and  the  Lion  of  the  Cape. 

Cuvier  ('Rdgne  Animal,*  his  last  edit..  183d)  places  at 
the  head  of  the  great  genus  Felis  *  Le  Lion  (FeUs  Leo, 
Linn,)*  and  describes  it  as  distinguished  by  its  uniform 
yellow  colour,  the  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail  and  the 
mane  which  covers  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  of  the 
male.  *  It  is,'  continues  Cuvier,  *  the  strongest  and  the  most 
courageous  of  the  animals  of  prey.  Spread,  at  one  time, 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  antient  world,  it  would  appear  at 
the  present  day  nearly  confined  to  Africa  and  some  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Asia.' 

M.  'Temminck,  in  his  '  Honc^^ph,*  includes  three  vari- 
eties ander  FkHs  Leo,  namely  the  Lions  of  Barbnry,  Senegal, 
and  Persia,  and  these  are  retained  in  Dr.  Fisehei^s  Sy- 
nopsiB. 

Mr.  Bennett  ('  Tower  Menagerie,*  1 829)  notices  tlic  Bengal 
Lion,  the  Cope  Lion,  and  the  Barbary  variety  (figuring  Uie 
two  former),  and  observes  upon  their  distinctions. 

Sir  William  Jardine  {NaturaHits*  Library,  '  Mammalia,* 
vol.  ii.,  Felinee,  1834),  in  addition  to  other  plates,  has 
given  a  figure  of  the  Asiatic  variety  from  a  specimen 
in  the  Sui-rey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  after  nolicing 
that  the  Lions  of  Africa  and  Intlia  have  been  descrilwid 
as  varieties,  states  his  strong  iruspicioiis  that  future  ob- 
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lervattons  will  prove  these  animals  to  be  in  reality  ilis- 
tin^t  species,  an(i  notices  tbein  separately  under  the  names 
of  Leo  ^ricanus  and  Leo  Asiaticus;  be  also  alludes  to  the 
Mitneiess  Lion,  a  notice  of  which  hod  just  appeared  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  with  a 
proaiise  of  further  details  in  the  Transactions  of  that  Society, 
m  a  paper  which  has  since  been  published,  and  to  which  we 
sbatl  presently  call  the  reader's  attention. 

Mr.  Swaiii3on  {CUissificatinn  qf  Quadrupeds,  1835) 
places  *  the  Afiican  Lion  (Leo  Africanus,  Sw.)  at  the  head 
of  the  Felidof.  In  bis  arrangement  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
be  notices  the  forjn  under  the  dc^ignution  of  '  Leo  Anti- 
quorum,  Lions.  Head  and  nedt  furnished  with  a  mane  of 
long  hair;  tail  tufted.'  The  next  genus,  '  Feiis,  L.,  Cats,' 
he  characterizes  thus:  'No  mane;  tail  long,  not  tufted.' 
In  his  *  Animals  in  Menageries,'  1838,  the  Lton  does  not 
appear  to  be  noticed. 

African  Lions.— TemminclE  notices  two  varieties  of  the 
4/rican  Z^'on— that  of  Barbary  and  that  of  Senegal.  M- 
Lesson  adopts  these  two  varieties,  and  adds  the  Lion  tif  the 
Vapm,  of  which  he  eives  two  varieties. 

Tfie  Lion  <^  Baroarj/.—Tiia  Lion  is  described  as  having 
a  deep  yellowish-brown  fur,  and  the  mane  of  the  male  is 
stated  to  be  very  much  developed, 

TAe  Lion  qf  Senegal  is  characterized  by  a  fur  of  a  more 
yellow  tint,  the  mane  in  the  male  being  less  thick,  and 
nearly  wanting  upon  the  breast  and  insidea  of  the  le^s. 

T/te  Ejion  of  the  Cape  presents  two  varieties,  one  yellowish 
and  th«  other  brewn,  the  latter  is  regarded  as  the  most 
ferocious  and  formidable.  The  Dutch  colonists  speak  of 
the  *  Blue  and*  the  Black'  kinds,  and  it  seems  indeed  that 
there  iw  a  *  black-maned*  Lion,  one  of  which,  accompanied 
by  his  Ciioness,  Mr.  Burchell  appears  to  have  encountered  in 
bia  travels  in  Afirica.   (See  post) 

Habits,  ChacSf  4^. — ^Mr.  Burchell  well  observes,  that 
'  King  of  the  Forest*  is  a  title  not  very  applicable  to  an  ani* 
iTial  which  he,  at  least,  never  met  but  on  the  plains;  nor 
did  he  ever  meet  with  one  in  any  of  the  forests  where  he 
had  been.  Tlie  low  cover  that  creeps  along  the  sides  of 
streams,  the  patches  that  mark  the  springs  or  the  rank 
gra!^  of  the  valley,  seem  to  be  the  shelter  which  the  African 
Lion  for  the  most  part  seeks.  Of  the  strength  of  this 
variety  we  have  most  extraordinary  examples  on  record. 
■To  carry  ofFa  man,— and  there  are  dismal  accounts  of  this  hor- 
rible foet^  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, — appears  to  he 
a  feat  of  no  difficulty  to  this  powerful  brute.  Indeed  when 
we  flnd  that  a  Cape  Lion  seized  a  heifer  in  his  mouth,  and, 
tliougli  the  legs  dragged  upon  the  ground,  seemed  to  carry 
her  off  with  the  same  ease  as  a  cat  does  a  rat,  leaping  over  a 
broad  dike  with  her  without  the  least  diSiculty.— that 
another,  and  a  young  one  too,  conveyed  a  horse  about  a 
mile  from  the  spot  where  he  had  killed  it— and  that  a  third, 
which  had  carried  otf  a  two-year  old  heifer,  was  followed  on 
the  spoor,  or  track,  for  five  hours  by  horsemen,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  throughout  the  whole  distance  the  carcass  of 
the  heirerwasonly  unce  or  twice  discovered  to  have  touched 
the  ground,* — the  asportation  of  a  man  shrinks  into  iusignifl- 
cance  as  a  demonstration  of  strengh.  There  seems  to  be 
an  idea  that  the  Lion  prefers  a  human  prey ;  but  he  this  as 
it  may.  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  have,  it  appears, 
been  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  ourious  expedient 
to  get  out  of  their  reach.  Messrs.  Schoon  and  M'Luckie,  in 
1829.  penetrated  to  the  eastward  of  Kurrichaine.  situated 
about  iOQ  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Litakou.  They  dis- 
coverad,  east  of  Kurrichaine.  or  Chuan,  as  it  is  more  pro- 
perly named,  the  river  Moriqua,  which  rises  in  the  south  be- 
tween the  25th  and  2Glh  degrees  of  latitude,  and  29th  and 
30th  degrees  of  longitude,  taking  a  north-easterly  course, 
and  about  100  miles  from  the  ford  enters  a  high  ridge  of 
mountains.  From  hence,  according  to  the  natives,  it  tiows 
into  the  aeo,  through  the  country  of  the  Uautatees.  About 
70  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  range  of  mountains  takes  a 
direction  north  and  south.  At  the  distance  of  1 4  miles  to 
the  south,  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  is  a  place  called 
*  Ongorutcie-Fountain,*  where  there  is  a  large  tree  contain- 
ing seventeen  conical  huts.  These  are  used  as  dormitories, 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Lions,  which,  since  the  incur- 
sion of  tne  Mantatees,  when  so  many  thousands  of  persons 
were  massacred,  have  become  very  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  destructive  to  human  liib.t  The  branches  of 

*  SpnirmaniThoiaptaB.  .  ^       .  . 
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these  trees  are  supported  by  forked  sticks  or  poles,  and  there 
are  three  tiers  or  platforms  on  which  the  huts  are  con- 
structed. The  lowest  is  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
holds  ten  huts ;  the  second,  about  eight  feet  high,  has  three 
huts ;  and  the  upper  story,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  contains 
four.  The  ascent  to  these  is  made  by  notches  cut  in  the 
supiwrting  poles,  and  the  huts  are  built  with  twigs  thatched 
with  straw,  and  will  contain  two  persons  conveniently. 
The  travellers  had  previously  visited  several  deserted  vil- 
lages similarly  built  between  the  Moriqua  and  Leutlecan 
rivers,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  But  these  were  erected 
on  stakes  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground  and  about  forty 
feet  square,  latter  in  some  places,  and  containing  about 
seventy  or  eighty  huts.  The  inhabitants  sit,  it  is  stated, 
under  the  shade  of  these  platforms  during  the  day,  and 
retire  to  the  elevated  huts  at  night.* 

The  general  prey  of  the  African  Lion  consists  of  the 
larger  herbivorousquadrupeds,very  few  of  which  it  is  unable 
to  master,  and  it  is  a  severe  scourge  to  the  farmer,  who  is 
consequently  ever  on  the  look-out  for  lions,  and  generally 
a  most  imperturbable  and  unerring  shot.  Though  moria'l 
aocidents  frequently  happen  in  these  huntings,  the  cool 
sportsman  seldom  fails  of  using  bis  ritle  with  effect  Lions 
when  roused,  it  seems,  walk  off  quietly  at  first,  and  if  no 
cover  is  near,  and  they  are  not  pursued,  they  gradually 
mend  their  pace  to  a  trot,  till  they  nave  reached  a  good  dis- 
tance, and  then  they  bound  away.  Their  demeanour  upon 
these  occasions  has  been  described  to  us  by  eye-witnesses 
to  be  of  a  careless  description,  as  if  they  did  not  want  a  fray, 
but  if  pressed,  were  ready  to  fight  it  out.  If  they  are  pur- 
sued closely,  they  turn  and  couch,  generally  with  their  faces 
to  the  adversary ;  then  the  nerves  of  the  sportsman  are 
trieil.  If  be  is  collected  and  master  of  his  craft,  the  well 
directed  rifle  en^  the  scene  at  once ;  but  i(  in  the  flutter  of 
the  moment,  the  vital  parts  are  missed,  or  the  ball  passes 
by,  leaving  the  lion  unhurt,  the  infuriated  beast  frequently 
charges  on  bis  enemies,  dealing  destruction  around  him. 
This  however  is  not  always  the  case,  and  a  steady  un- 
shrinking deportment  has,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
saved  the  life  of  the  hunter.  Mr.  Burchell  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  in  bis  African  travels  of  his  confronting  one 
of  these  animals.  'The  day  was  cjLceedingly  pleasant,  and 
there  wa^  not  a  clond  to  be  seen.  For  a  mile  or  two,  wo 
travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  'Which,  in  this  part, 
abounded  in  tall  mat-rushes.  The  dogs  seemed  mucli  to 
enjoy  prowling  about,  and  examining  every  bushy  place, 
and  at  last  met  with  some  object  among  the  rushes  which 
caused  them  to  set  up  a  most  vehement  and  determined 
barking.  We  explored  the  spot  with  caution,  as  we  sus- 
pected, from  the  peculiar  tone  of  their  bark,  that  it  was 
what  we  suspected  it  to  be,— lions.  Having  encouraged 
the  dogs  to  drive  them  out,  a  task  which  they  performed 
with  great  willingness,  we  had  a  full  view  of  an  enormous 
black-maned  lion  and  lioness.  The  latter  was  seen  only 
for  a  minute,  as  she  made  her  escape  up  the  river,  under 
the  concealment  of  the  rushes;  but  the  lion  came  steadily 
forward  and  stood  still  to  look  at  us.  At  this  moment  we 
felt  our  situation  not  free  from  danger,  as  the  animal  seemed 

Sreparing  to  spring  upon  us,  and  wo  were  standing  on  the 
ank.  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  from  him,  most  of 
us  being  on  foot  and  unarmed,  without  any  visible  possibility 
of  escaping.  I  had  given  up  my  horse  to  the  hunters,  and 
was  on  foot  myself;  but  there  was  no  time  for  fear,  and  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  avoiding  him.  ...  I  stood 
well  upon  my  guard,  holding  my  pistols  in  my  hand,  with 
my  finger  upon  the  trigger ;  and  those  who  had  muskets 
kept  themselves  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  But  at 
this  instant  the  aogs  boldly  flew  in  between  us  and  the 
Hon,  and  surrounding  him,  kept  him  at  bay  by  their  vio- 
lent and  resolute  barking.  The  courage  of  those  faithful 
animals  was  most  admirable:  they  advanced  up  to  the  side 
of  the  huge  beast,  and  stood  making  the  greatest  clamour 
in  his  fitce,  without  the  least  appearance  of  fear.  The  lion, 
conscioua  of  his  strength,  remained  unmorod  at  their  noisy 
attempts,  and  kept  his  head  turned  towards  us.  At  one 
moment,  the  Hogs  perceiving  his  eye  thus  engaged,  bad 
advanced  close  to  his  feet,  and  seemed  as  if  they  would  ac- 
tually seize  hold  of  him  ;  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  im- 
prudence, for,  without  discomposing  the  majestic  and  steady 
attitude  in  which  he  stood  fixed,  he  merely  moved  his  paw, 

*  See  'Sonth  AfHcna  Jonraul.'  Scptanher,  1830;  and  StMdinui'*  'Waii- 
derlcgB  and  AilTenturan  In  the  interior  of  Soullism  Aftfea.*  wliero  th« 
vIU  and  a  dnwlua  of  Uio  inhabtte'l  ttw  wbm  dBMdb«d,  taken  by  Mr.  How 
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ftnd,  at  the  next  instant,  I  beheld  two  lying  dead.  In  doing 
fhia  lie  made  so  little  exertion,  that  it  woi  scarcely  percep- 
tible by  what  means  they  bad  been  killed.  Of  the  lime 
wliirh  we  gained  by  the  interference  of  the  dogs,  not  a 
moment  was  lost :  we  flred  upon  him ;  oneof  the  balls  vent 
through  his  siile,  just  between  the  short  ribs,  and  the  blood 
began  to  flow,  but  tbe  animal  still  remained  standing  in 
the  same  position.  We  bad  now  no  doubt  that  he  would 
spring  upon  us :  every  gun  was  instantly  reloaded ;  but 
happily  we  were  mistaken,  and  were  not  sorry  to  see  him 
move  quietly  away,  though  I  bad  hoped  in  a  few  minutes  to 
have  Iwen  envied  to  take  bold  of  his  paw  without  danger.' 
Even  where  the  hunter  has  been  seized  with  a  panic  and 

Sursued,  a  timely  recovery  of  self-possession  has  saved  him. 
parrman  relates  that  Jacob  Kok  of  Zee-koe-rivier,  one  day 
walking  over  his  lands  with  his  loaded  gun,  unexpectedly 
met  a  lion.  Being  an  excellent  shot,  he  thought  himself 
pretty  certain,  from  the  'position  in  which  he  was,  of  killing 
It,  and  therefore  fired  bis  piece.  Unfortunately  he  did  not 
recollect  that  the  charge  had  been  in  it  for  some  time,  and 
ransequenily  was  damp ;  lo  that  bis  pieea  bung  Are,  and 
the  bul  fUling  short,  entered  the  ground  cloM  to  the  lion. 
In  consequence  of  this  he  was  seized  with  a  panic  and  took 
directly  to  his  heels ;  hut  being  soon  out  of  breath  and 
olosely  pursued  by  the  lion,  he  jumped  np  on  a  little  heap 
of  stoues,  and  there  made  a  utand,  presenting  the  butt  end 
of  his  gun  to  bis  adversary,  fully  resolved  to  defend  his  life 
as  well  OS  he  could  to  the  utmost.  This  deportment  had 
such  an  effect  on  his  pursuer,  that  he  also  made  a  stand, 
and  lay  down  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  from  the  heap 
of  Bton^,  seemingly  quite  unconcerned.  Jacob,  in  the 
mean  time,  did  not  stir  from  the  spot ;  besides  he  had  in 
his  flight  unfortunately  dropped  his  powder-horn.  At 
length,  after  waiting  a  good  half-hour,  the  lion  rose  up,  and 
at  first  went  very  slowly,  and  step  by  step  only,  as  if  lie  had 
a  mind  to  steal  oflT;  but  as  soon  as  be  got  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance, be  began  to  bound  away  at  a  great  rate.  There  is 
hardly  a  book  of  African  travels  which  does  not  teem  with 
tbe  dangers  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  lion-hunters, 
and  hardly  one  that  does  not  include  a  fatal  issue  to  some 
engaged  in  tliis  hazardous  sport;  but  our  limits  wilt  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  further  details  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  we  must  refer  to  such  works  for  accounts — and 
they  are  very  interesting — of  the  different  modes  of  destruc- 
tion employed  against  this  powerful  beast,  from  the  poisoned 
arrow  of  the  Bushman  to  the  rifle  of  the  colonist. 


.AUeuLEon.  (Bubwy.) 

Asiatic  Lions.— Of  these,  three  kinds  are  men- 
tioned :— The  Bengal  Lton,  the  Psrsian  or  Arabian  Lion, 
and  tbe  Mantlett  Xion  of  Guzerat. 

The  Bengal  Lion.— Mr.  Bennett  points  out  the  charac- 
teristics by  which  tbe  Asiatic  race  is  disUn^ished  from 
that  of  Southern  Africa,  ai  consisting  prinopally  in  the 
larger  size,  the  more  regular  and  graceful  form,  the  ge- 


nerally darker  colour,  and  the  lees  extensive  mane  of  fho 
African.  He  gives  a  beautiful  cut  of  the  Bengal  Lion, 
executed  by  Harvey,  in  tbe '  Tower  Menageri?,'  from  a  very 
fine  specimen  little  more  than  five  years  old,  then  in  that 
collection,  but  called  by  tbe  keepers  '  The  Old  Lim.'  The 
magnificent  development  of  the  mane  ii  very  etriking  in 
this  figure. 


LWu  i}aaut  ut  quit*  (uUr  dmWped)  ftom  Eutm  Aik,  villi  Uomml 

Tke  P^tian  or  Arabian  Zton.— This  is  sUted  (o  be  di»- 
tin^uhable  by  the  pale  Isabella  colour  of  the  fur,  and  those 
which  have  been  exhibited  in  England  as  Persian  Lions 
oertainly  bear  out  this  remark ;  but  Captain  Smee,  lo  whoso 
inierosting  paper  we  shall  presently  have  to  call  attention, 
observes  that  tbe  Persian  Lion  exhibited  at  tbe  Surrey 
Zo>.(Wcal  Gardens  seemed  to  him  to  differ  but  little  from 
iitiividuals  known  to  be  brought  from  Afdca.  (See  th* 
next  section.) 


Pmlan  Lton. 

The  ManeUu  Lton  of  Guzerai.^Tha  reader  will  hear  m 
mmd  the  passage  above  quoted  from  PlinyCviii.  16),  toudi 
ing  Lions  which  have  no  mane,  and  of  tbe  origin  attributed 
to  them.  Cuvior  notices  the  statement,  that  maneleas  lions 
had  been  found  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  and  mensly  re- 
fers to  Olivier,  observing  that  there  is  no  detailed  description 
^  zoological  description  is  doubtless  not 
to  be  nmnd  in  (Mivier ;  hut  be  enters  aomevbat  juinutely 
mu,  th.  .ubj«i  „  the  «^r^y|l 
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says  Olivier  ( Voyage  dam  F&npire  Othoman,  IHgypte,  et 
la  Perse,  tola,  iv.),  '  which  inhabits  the  part  of  Arabia  and 
Persia  near  the  river  of  the  Arabs,  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  environsof  Helle  and  of  Bacdad,  is  \irobably  the  spe- 
cies of  Lion  of  which  Aristotle  and  Pliny  nave  spoken,  and 
■which  ihey  regarded  as  a  different  species  from  that  which 
is  spread  over  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  Lion  of  Arabia 
has  neither  the  courage,  nor  the  stature,  nor  even  the  beauty 
of  the  other.  When  he  would  seize  his  prey  he  has  recourse  to 
cunning  raOier  than  force:  he  croucnes  among  the  reeds 
which  hiDrder  the  Hfpew  and  Euphrates,  and  springs  upon 
all  the  feeble  animals  which  come  there  to  quench  their 
thirst,  but  he  dares  not  to  attack  the  boar  which  is  very 
common  there,  and  flies  as  soon  as  he  perceives  a  man,  a 
woman,  or  even  a  child.  If  he  catches  a  sheep,  he  makes 
off  with  his  prey ;  but  he  abandons  it  to  save  himself,  when 
an  Arab  runs  after  him.  If  be  is  hunted  by  horsemen, 
which  often  happens,  he  does  not  defend  himself,  unless 
he  is  wounded  and  ha^  no  hope  of  safety  by  flight.  In  such 
a  case  he  will  ily  on  a  man  and  tear  him  to  pieces  with  his 
claws ;  for  it  is  courage  more  than  strength  that  he  wants. 
Achmed,  pacha  of  Bagdad  from  1724  to  1747,  would  have 
been  torn  by  one,  after  breaking  his  lance,  in  a  hunt,  if  his 
•lave  Suleiman,  who  succeeded  him  in  Uie  pachalik,  had 
not  come  promptly  to  hia  succour,  and  pierced  with  a  blow 
of  his  yataghan  the  lion  already  vounded  hj  his  roaster.' 

'We  saw,'  continues  Olivier,  '^ve  individuals  of  this 
race  in  the  menagerie  of  the  pacha  of  Bagdad ;  the^  had 
been  there  five  years  and  had  been  taken  young  in  the 
environs  of  B assure :  there  were  three  males  and  two  fe- 
males ;  the  former  were  a  little  larger  than  the  latter ;  and 
all  much  resembled  the  African  species,  excepting  that 
they  were  smaller  and  had  no  mane.  We  yrexe  assured 
that  they^over  had  any,  and  that  no  lion  of  these  countries 
had  one. '  We  have  often  regretted  that  we  did  not  ask  the 
pacha  for  two  of  them,  in  oraer  to  a  close  comparison  with 
the  African  species,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the 
lion  of  Arabia  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  distinct 
from  the  other,  or  as  a  degenerated  race.' 

In  Griffith's  Cuvier's  <  Kdgne  Animal  *  there  is  a  notice 
that  a  maneless  and  brownish  coloured  species  of  Fetis, 
larger  than  a  Lion,  had  been  expected  to  be  forwarded  from 
Nubia  to  the  Frankfort  Museum. 

In  December  1833,  Captain  Walter  Smee  exhibitedto  a 
meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  the  skins  of  a 
Lion  and  Lioness  kilted  by  him  iu  Giizerat,  and  selected 
from  eleven  obtained  there  by  him,  eight  of  which  he  had 
brought  to  this  country.  This  Lion,  he  stated,  is  distin- 
guished from  those  previously  known  by  the  absence  of  a 
mane  (that  is,  it  is  maneless  as  compared  with  other  Lions), 
from  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  shoulden,  the  mtddlo  line 
of  the  back  of  the  neck  being  alone  fbraished  with  longer 
hairs,  which  are  erect,  like  tnose  in  the  same  ntuation  in 
the  Chettah  {FbUs  jvbaUt).  The  under  surfoce  of  the  neck 
has  long  loose  silky  hairs,  and  there  is  a  tuft  at  the  an|;le 
of  the  anterior  legs.  Besides  the  absence  of  the  extensive 
mane,  the  tail  is  shorter  than  that  of  ordinary  Lions,  and  is 
furnished  at  its  tip  with  a  much  laiger  brush  or  tuft.  In 
this  tuft  there  existed  in  the  oldest  of  Captain  Smee's  Lions, 
subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  the  skin  in  England,  a  short 
horny  claw  or  nail,  similar  in  form  to,  but  somewhat  larger 
in  size  than,  that  described  by  Mr.  Woods,  and  above 
alluded  to. 

Captain  Smee,  who,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  enters  into  a  very  minute  description  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair  in  this  variety,  both  in  the  male  and  the 
female,  .ob8er\-e8  that  both  the  African  and  Guserat  laon 
are  subject  to  considerable  variations  in  intensity  of  colour- 
ing. In  both  the  colour  is  fulvous;  but  m  stnoe  mdividuals, 
he  says,  this  is  much  paler  than  la  others,  and  in  the  darker 
specimens  there  occurs  a  tinge  of  red.  The  middle  of  the 
back  is  the  most  deeply  coloured  part,  and  the  under  sur- 
face is  much  paler  and  almost  white.  Among  the  hairs 
there  is  an  intermixture  of  some  which  are  entirely  black, 
and  the  greater  or  less  proportion  which  these  bear  to  the 
paler  ones  is  the  principal  cause  o£  the  variations  in  depth 
of  colour  that  occur  in  different  individuals.  Of  the  Gw 
zerat  Lions  the  oldest  individual  is  the  lightest  in  colour. 
The  tail  becomes  gradually  paler  towards  its  extremity, 
passing  into  greyish  white ;  its  terminal  brush  consisting  of 
tiltick  hairs  slightly  tinged  with  brown.  Above  each  eye  is 
a  pale  space,  in  which  is  included  a  darker  coloured  spot 
for  the  implantation  of  the  supraciliary  rt6n«tff»  from  twelve 
P.  U,  Ni  895. 


to  flneen  in  number,  'and  of  which  the  longest  reaches 
nearly  to  the  ears.  In  the  Africcat  Lion  these  vibn'sste 
are  implanted  in  a  darker  spot,  but  this  spot  is  less  deflnedi 
and  is  only  partially  bounded  by  a  paler  space.  In  both 
the  points  of  insertion  of  the  moustaches  are  darker  than 
the  surrounding  parts.  Captain  Smee  does  not  speak  with 
certainty  of  the  comparative  form  of  these  two  varieties : 
but  he  states  hia  impression  to  be  that  the  lion  o/  Guzerat 
is  comparativel;^  more  rounded  and  bulkv  in  its  body,  and 
rather  shorter  in  its  limbs ;  and  that  its  head  especlidly  is 
shorter,  has  less  of  the  square  form  which  dislingui^ies  the 
open  face  of  the  male  African  Lion,  and  is  more  rounded  on 
the  forehead.  But,  as  he  observes,  this  difference  may  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  long  hairs  which  conceal  the  forehead 
in  the  one,  while  that  feature  is  defined  and  visible  in  tlia 
other.  The  cranium  of  the  Lion  of  Guzerat  generally  re^ 
sembles  that  of  the  African  race.  Mr.  Owen  had  remarked 
that  the  intVa-orbital  foramina  were  double  in  the  only 
lions  known  to  be  Asiatic  examined  by  him  :  in  one, 
killed  in  North  Guzerat,  this  occurs  on  both  sides;  in  the 
other,  killed  near  Assund,  it  is  found  on  one  side  only.  Cap- 
tain Smee  states  that  in  a  young  skull  of  the  Maneless 
Lion  there  exists  on  one  side  a  double  inf^ra-wbital/ortunnt, 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  same  structure  in  another 
skull  contained  in  one  of  the  skins  had  been  ascertained 
A  male  maneless  lion  killed  by  Captain  Smee  measfired, 
including  the  tail,  8  feet  9^  inches  in  length,  and  his  total 
weight,  exclusive  of  the  entrails,  was  3$  stone  (14  lbs.  to  the 
stone) :  the  impression  of  his  paw  on  tbe  sand  measured  6} 
inches  across,  and  his  height  was  3  feet  6  inches.  A  female 
killed  at  the  same  time  was  8  feet  7  inches  long  and  3  feet 
4  inches  high. 

Locality  and  Habils  of  the  Guzerat  Lion. — These  mane- 
less Lions  are.  according  to  the  author  last  above  quoted, 
found  in  Guzerat  atong  the  banks  of  the  Sombcrmuttee 
near  Ahmedabad.  During  the  hot  months  they  inhabit  the 
low  bushy  wooded  plains  that  skirt  the  Bhardar  and  Som- 
bermuttee  rivers  fi^m  Ahmedabad  to  the  borders  of  Cutch, 
behig  driven  out  ef  the  large  adjoining  tracts  of  high  grass 

t'unglc  (called  Bheers)  by  the  practice  annuallv  resorted  to 
ly  the  natives  of  setting  fire  to  the  grass,  in  order  to  clear  it 
and  ensure  a  succession  of  young  shoots  for  tho  food  of  the 
cattle  upon  the  first  fall  of  the  rains.  They  extend  through 
a  range  of  country  about  40  miles  in  length,  including 
various  villages,  and  among  others  those  of  Booroo  and 
Goliana,  near  which  Captain  Smee  killed  his  finest  speci- 
mens. They  were  so  common  in  tliis  district  tliat  he  killed 
no  fewer  than  eleven  during  a  residence  of  about  a  month ; 
yet  scarcely  any  of  the  natives,  except  the  cattle-keepers, 
had  seen  them  previously  to  his  coming  among  them.  The 
cattle  were  flre^uently  carried  off  or  destroyed,  out  this  they 
aftributed  to  Tigers:  Captain  Smee  however  observes,  that 
Xha  Tiger  does  not  exist  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Those 
natives  to  whom  tbe  Lions  were  known  gave  them  the  name 
of  Ontiah  Baug,  or  Camel  Tiger,  an  appellation  derived 
from  thoir  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  Cornel.  They  ap- 
pear  fo  be  very  destructive  to  the  domesticated  cattle,  and 
the  remains  of  a  considerable  number  of  carcasses  of  bullocks 
were  found  near  the  place  where  Captain  Smee's  specimens 
were  killed ;  about  ten  days  previously,  four  donkeys  had 
been  destroyed  at  the  vilbge  of  Cashwah.  Captain  Smee 
could  not  learn  that  men  bad  been  attacked  by  them. 
When  struck  by  a  ball,  they  exhibited  great  boldness, 
standing  as  if  preparing  to  resist  their  pursuers,  and  then 

fling  off  slowly  and  in  a  ver^  sullen  manner;  unlike  the 
iger,  which  on  snch  occasions  retreats  swinging  and 
snarling.  Captain  Smee  slates  that  these  Lions  are  also 
found  on  the  Rhun  near  Rhunpor,  and  near  Puttun  in 
Guzerat,  and  that  some  persons  nho  saw  them  in  Bombay 
said  that  they  also  occur  in  Sind  and  in  Persia  ;  he  further 
obser\'cs,  that  .should  subsequent  inquuies  prove  that  Olivier 
was  correctly  informed  as  to  the  locality  from  whidi  the 
Maneless  Lions  seen  by  him  at  Bagdad  were  obtained,  and 
prove  also  their  identity  with  those  of  Guzerat,  a  more  ex- 
tensive geographical  range  will  he  established  for  this  curi- 
ous race  than  Captain  Smee  is  at  present  disposed  to  regard 
as  probable. 

Captain  Smee  remarks  that  he  is  aware  that  the  existence 
of  these  maneless  Lions  in  Guzerat  had  been  previously  al- 
though by  no  means  generally  known,  and  quotesIieut.Gol. 
Sykes  as  having  this  knowledge.  Sir  Charles  Molet  bad 
also  seen  Lbns  on  the  banks  of  the  Sombermuttee,  and 
thotvh  ho  makes  no  mention  of  the  al^Bn^^  fmue. 
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Captain  Smee  thinks  that  they  in  all  probability  belonged 
to  this  maneless  race,  and  indeed  Sir  Charles  attributes  to 
liii  Lion  the  native  name  noticed  by  Captain  Smee  above. 

Our  uulhur  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  poasagos 
to  be  found  in  the  aniient  writers  bearing  on  this  subject: 
*  Having  alluded  in  the  commencement  of  this  communica- 
tion, to  the  opinion  that  a  manelest  Lion  wa«  known  to  the 
anlicnlA,  it  might  bo  expected  that  1  should  here  bring  for- 
'ward  and  discuss  tho  aeverat  passages  wliich  have  been 
looked  upon  as  supporting  this  view.  Where  however  the 
criiics  are  at  fault,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  at- 
tempt to  decide.  I  own  that  I  do  not  find  in  the  passages 
usually  referred  to  any  evidence  at  all  baiisfactory  as  regards 
the  existence  of  laone  destitute  of  mane;  and  I  am  even 
far  from  willing  to  admit  that  the  crisped  hairs  noticed  by 
Arii^tutle  as  distinguishing  one  race  of  Lions  from  another, 
in  which  the  hairs  were  either  dense  or  straight,  must  of 
necessity  be  considered  as  those  of  the  mane  rather  than  of 
uny  other  part  of  the  body.  The  language  of  Oppian  is 
equally  obscure,  and  even  the  expressions  used  by  him  are 
warmly  contested  by  the  critics.  Another  Greek  writer, 
Agalharchides,  the  peripatetic,  speaks  of  tho  Arabian,  and 
(.'.-■pecially  the  Babylonish  Lions,  in  terms  that  recall 
Olivier's  doscriptionof  those  of  Bagdad,  but  sliU  with  no  do 
tiiiitti  application  to  the  want  of  a  mane.  Pliny  alone,  so 
far  OS  I  am  aware,  mentions  the  absence  of  mane  as  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  ono  race  of  Lions;  but  to  this  race  he 
attributes  a  monstrous  generation,  and  he  was  probably 
altogether  misled  with  respect  to  it.' 

\Vo  may  here  remark  that  a  maneless  Lion  is  said  to  be 
represented  on  the  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Captain  Smeo  thus  characterizes  his  Maneless  Lion : — 

Felis  Leo,  Linn.,  var.  Goojratcttsit. — Mane  of  the  mate 
short,  erect ;  tuft  at  the  apex  of  the  toil  very  large,  black. 
(See  Zool.  Proc.,  1833 ;  and  also  Zool.  Trans.,  vol.  i.,  where 
an  excellent  figure  is  given.) 


HuoIflM  Una  of  Oamt 


Habits  of  the  Astatic  varieties  generally,  Chaee,  — 
The  habits  of  the  Asiatic  Lions  do  not  difier  much  from  those 
of  Africa,  excepting  that  the  former,  from  the  state  of  the 
country,  frequent  the  jungles.  In  India  the  elephant  is 
generally  employed  in  the  chace,  which  is  even  now  con- 
ducted with  more  i»mp  and  circumstance  than  in  Africa. 
The  grand  Asiatic  huntings  of  former  times,  those  of 
Genghis  Khan  for  instance,  will  occur  to  many  of  our 
readers.  The  accounts  of  most  Asiatic  modem  sportsmen 
give  a  most  courageous  bearing  to  the  Lions  in  these  en- 
counters. One  of  these  states  that  the  Lions  in  India,  in- 
stead of  ruuuing  away  when  pursued  through  a  jungle, 
eeldum  take  to  cover  as  a  refuge  at  all.  On  the  approach 
of  their  enumies,  they  spring  out  to  meet  them  open- 
mouthed  in  the  plain.  They  are  thus  easily  shot;  but  if 
they  are  missed  or  only  slightly  wounded,  they  are  most  for- 
midable adversaria.  They  are  even  said  to  have  sprung  on 
the  heads  of  the  Iti^est  elephants,  and  to  bsve  &irly  pulled 
them  to  the  grouno>  riders  and  all. 


Reproduction     the  Liottt        The  Lioness  is  said  to 
go  with  young  five  months,  and  produces  generally  from 
two  to  tiiree  or  four,*  at  a  litter,  which  are  born  blind. 
Three,  two  males  and  a  female,  were  whelped  in  the  Tower 
on  the  20th  October,  1&27,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino ;  but  the  number  seems  generally  to  be  two.    In  cap- 
tivity the  Lioness  usually  becomes  very  savage  as  soon  as 
she  becomes  a  mother ;  and  in  a  state  of  nature  both  parents 
guard  their  young  with  the  greatest  jealousy.  Mr.  Bennett 
relates  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1823,  Gene- 
ral Watson,  then  on  service  in  Bengal,  being  out  one  morn- 
ing on  horseback  armed  with  a  double-barrelled  rifle,  was 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  lar^e  male  Lion,  which  bounded 
out  upon  him  ftom  the  thick  jungle  at  the  distance  of  only  a 
few  yards.  He  instantly  Qrea.  and  the  shot  taking  complete 
effect,  the  animal  fell  dead  almost  attiis  feet  No  aooner  had 
the  Lion  fallen  than  the  Lioness  rushed  out,  which  the 
General  also  shot  at,  and  wounded  severely,  so  that  she  re- 
tired into  the  thickeu    Tliinking  that  the  den  could  nut 
be  far  distant,  he  traced  her  to  her  retreat,  and  there  dis- 
patched her,  and  in  the  deu  were  fouud  two  beautiful  cubs, 
a  male  and  a  female,  apparvnlly  not  more  than  three  dajs 
old.   These  the  General  brought  away;  they  were  suckled 
by  a  goat,  and  sent  to  England,  where  they  arrived  in  Sep- 
tember, 1823,  as  a  present  to  George  IV.,  and  were  lodged 
in  the  Tower.    The  male  was  the  animal  from  which  Mr. 
Bennett  gives  his  figure  and  description  of  the  Bengal  Lion, 
and  the  female  was  the  mother  of  the  cubs  whelped  in  the 
Tower,  above  alhuW  to.  (Tbwer  Menagerie.)  The  young  are 
at  first  obscurely  striiied,  ur  brindled,  and  somewhat  tiger-like 
in  the  coat.  Thuru  ifi  generally  a  blackish  stripe  extending 
along  the  back,  from  wnichnumerousother  banns  ofihe  same 
Colour  branch  off,  nearly  parallel  to  each  oiher  on  Ihesidus  and 
tail.    The  head  and  limbs  are  generally  obscurely  spotted. 
When  young  they  mew  like  a  cat;  as  they  advance,  the 
uniform  colour  is  gradually  assumed,  and  at  the  age  of  ten 
or  twelve  months  the  mane  begins  to  appear  in  the  males; 
at  the  age  of  18  months  this  appendage  is  considerably 
developed,  and  they  begin  to  roar.  (Bennett.)  M.  F.  Cuvicr 
states  that  it  is  nearly  the  third  year  before  the  mane  and 
the  tuft  on  the  tail  appear,  and  that  they  are  not  fully  de- 
veloped before  the  seventh  or  eighth  year.    It  should  how- 
ever be  born^  in  mind  that  the  Bengal  Lion  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  figured  by  him.  was  maniificenttymaned, 
and  he  was  little  more  than  five  years  old.   The  perit-d  of 
shedding  the  milk-teeth  is  very  often  fatal  to  the  young 
animals  in  a  state  of  captivity.   The  natural  period  of  a 
Lion's  life  is  generally  supposed  to  be  20  or  22  years.  Such 
is  Buffbn's  limitation,  but  the  animal  will,  it  seems,  live 
much  longer.    Pompey,  the  great  Lion  which  died  in  I  760, 
was  said  to  have  been  in  the  Tower  above  seventy  years; 
and  one  from  the  river  Gambia  is  stated  to  have  since  died 
there  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

The  Lion,  from  its  power  and  supposed  generosity  of  dis- 
position, has  been  popularly  hailed  as  the  king  of  beasts, 
and  considered  as  the  emblem  of  majesty  and  might  It  is 
the  symbol  of  the  British  nation,  and  is  borne  in  the  royal 
arms,t  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  supporters,  and  whic^  it 
surmounts  as  the  crest 

The  generosity  of  disposition  so  liberally  accorded  to  this 
powerful  beast  has  been  much  and  eloquently  praised.  It 
seems  almost  sacrilegious  to  dissipate  the  glowing  vi^io^ 
which  Buffon  has  raised ;  but  if  there  is  any  dependence  to 
be  placed  on  the  observations  of  those  travellers  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  judging,  and  have  the  highest 
character  for  veracity,  we  must  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Buffbn's  lion  is  the  Uon  of  poetry  and  prejudice, 
and  very  unlike  the  cautious  lurking  savage  that  steals 
on  its  comparatively  weak  prey  by  surprise,  overwhelms  it 

*  Cuvlor  qnotei  FhilMtiatu*  fiir  tho  &ct  Uiat  ApotloDiui  of  Tyuia  ■>«  nrar 

Babylon  a  Lioaeat  thai  wnt  liilled  anct  Cddinl  cigtit  yuuii);  onei ;  there  «crp, 
it  appuars,  in  tlielirac  ofAjuUoiiima  gre.il  rnnay  Lioni  lieiwcpn  iIm  HyplMjU 
anil  tlie  Gnnijea.    TliU  liiiiliinony,  Iia«ever,  is  of  tittle  or  no  \-aliM. 

t  Caplaiii  Smee  ramaiki,  in  atliwiiiu  to  Uio  hylirid  meulioaed  by  Pliny,  Ui*t 
it  i>  by  no  meaiii  impmlnble  lliat  tiic  maui'lesa  Mine  brait  wliich  ocrucs  ia 
tlie  olflur  armoriitl  IwntinKi  may  have  bern  iulcnded  lo  teprswnt  a  Ijon  l*o- 

Earded.  Thii  leTm,  iia  observe*,  i»  klill  in  use  Hmuag  tb«  limtda  of  Fnuue, 
lit  u  employal  by  ihem  with  refeieucc  only  to  the  pifiilioo  of  Ihe  head  ;  inha 
Ml  wo  ia  BhuwQ.lbe  animal, whether  manud  ot  manrleu,  it  Id  their  langiia^ 
a  leopard;  if  tho  tida  [ace  alone  ia  aeeti.it  iaalwa.  Hence  iriih  (brn  'be  livni 
pacaout  aud  aaidaut  ol  Uie  ami  of  the  kiaga  of  EnBliuid  would  be  eilhrr  Ikxu 
jeopanlrd  or  IcuparJi  manod.  The  Captain  gam  on  to  itale  that  the  omiuion 
of  the  inune.  iu  rude  irirkine,  would  indeed  reduce  tliecn  to  Ivopatda,  and  " 
(ucb  the;  were  orieiii:.lly  reguded.  The  eniHror  Frvdeiic  II.,  in  chowiv 
hia  preieDt  of  three  Icoparila  lo  our  Henry  III,,  wai  actuated,  acootdina  to 
Matthew  Parb,  by  tbc  bearing  In  the  royal  ihield of  Bo^ud, '  tB  gUD  tlMKV 
PMilitpuucuutMaeuKuihu.'  (■  Zgol, Ti«M,'j  ^^Q(^o[^ 
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at  onee  hy  the  terror,  the  weight,  and  the  violence  of  the 
attack,  and  is  intent  only  on  the  gratification  of  its  appetites. 
'  At  the  time,*  Bays  Mr.  BurcheTl, '  when  men  first  adopted 
the  lion  as  the  emblem  of  courage,  it  wouid  aeem  that  they 
regarded  great  size  and  strength  as  indicating  it ;  but  they 
were  greatly  mistaken  in  the  eharacter  fhey  had  given  of 
this  indolent  animal.'  The  &ct  of  the  Lion  sparing  the  dog 
that  was  thrown  to  him,  and  making  a  friend  of  the  little 
animal  that  was  destined  for  bis  prey,  has  been  much  dwelt 
on ;  hut  these  and  other  such  acts  of  mercy,  as  they  have 
been  called,  may  be  very  easily  accounted  for.  If  not 
pressed  by  hunger,  the  Lion  will  seldom  be  at  the  trouble  of 
kilting  prey ;  and  the  desire  for  a  companion  has  created 
much  stronger  friendships  between  animals  in  confinement 
than  that  between  a  lion  and  a  little  dog. 

The  Lion  is  easily  tamed,  and  capable  of  attachment  to 
man.  The  story  of  Androdus,  frequently  called  Androcles, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  allusion,  and  we  leam 
from  Bell's  '  Travels'  that  the  monarch  of  Persia  had  on 
daysi  of  audience  two  great  Lions  chained  on  each  side  of  the 
passage  to  the  state-room,  led  there  by  keepers  in  ^Idea 
chains.  Every  wild-beast  show  almost  has  its  tame  Lion, 
with  which  the  keeper  takes  the  greatest  liberties ;  liberties 
which  the  beast  willsuffer,  generally  speaking,  from  none  but 
him.  AlUheseexhtbitions  have  however  been  entirelyeclipsed 
by  the  feats  of  Mr.  Van  Amburgh,  who  exercises  a  complete 
control  over  the  Lions  and  other  great  FeltcUs  which  he 
has  subjected  to  his  will. 

Hybrids. 

The  Lion  and  Tigress  will,  under  certain  circumstances, 
producd  youn^.  This  has  happened  twice  in  England.  Sir 
William  Jardme  gives  the  figure  of  one  of  a  litter  so  bred,  and 
exhibited  in  Atkins's  collection,  where  they  were  whelped,  in 
1827:  they  died  young.  SirWilliamJardinecorrectlydescribes 
the  colour  of  the  whelps  as  brighter  than  that  of  the  Lion, 
and  the  bands  as  better  marked  than  they  generally  are  in 
the  true-bred  young  lion.  The  specimen  figured  by  Sir 
William  is  in  the  Edinbui^h  museum.  Another  litter  from 
similar  parents  was  wbelped  at  Windsor;  but  these  also 
dted  before  they  came  to  maturity.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  difficulty  in  promoting  this  union. 


PuiffA,  or  American  Lion. 

The  onifonnity  of  colour  in  this  great  cat.  combined  with 
considerable  ferocity,  were  probably  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced early  travellers  in  America,  who  heard  of  it  perhaps 
with  circumstances  of  exaggeration,  or  caught  hasty 
glimpses  of  it  not  unaccompunicd  with  terror,  to  state  that 
there  were  Lions  in  America.  Thus,  John  de  Laet  (1633) 
says,  that  Lions  are  found  in  Peru,  though  they  be  few, 
and  not  so  ferocious  as  they  are  in  Africa,  and  that  they 
are  called  in  the  native  tongue  Puma.  Inan  old  tract  (1649), 
entitled  '  A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,*  we  find  among 
the  *  Beasts  great  and  small,'  *  Lyons,  Beares,  Leopards, 
Elkes.*  &c ;  and  Garcitasso  tells  us  of  the  Puma,  or  Lion  of 
Peru.  In 'Hernandez  (Roma>,  1651)  there  is  a  long  ac- 
count of  Uio  animal  under  the  name  of  *  Puma,  sen  Leo 
Amerieanus  and  reasons  are  given  to  show  that  it  is  not  a 
true  lion.*  In  Piso  the  animal  is  noticed  as  the  Cttguw 
cuara,  and  by  Marcgrave  as  the  Cuguacwana  of  the  Brazil- 
ians; hence  the  French  name  Cou^uar.  Charlevoix  de- 
scribes  it  clearly  enough  under  the  name  of  Carcajou,  or 
Qiii»ic(|;ba ;  this  name  Pennant  thinks  that  Charlevoix 
gives  by  mistake.  In  D'Azara's  Gouazouara  of  Paraguay 
^in  trace  the  French  name  of  this  animal.  Lawson 
and  Catcshf  both  describe  it  under  the  name  of  the  Pan- 
Vier,  by  which  designation  it  is  known  to  the  Anglo-Ameri- 

*It  tecma  to  be  the  Miitll  of  Faniwidra  In  Um  catalogue  at  tba  end  of  the 
™^  The  namei  Tlatlnibqol.  OoelotI,  sad  Tlaioeelotl  erUeaUy  refer  (0  tbe 


cans  up  to  this  day.  It  is  the  FeUs  eoncolor  of  Schrebet 
and  of  zoologists  generally,  and  though  Linna)us  is  oflen 
quoted  as  the  author  of  the  name,  it  will  not  be  found  in  his 
last  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturw.  In  Gmelin's  edition  it 
appears  as  Felts  condor  (an  error  for  concotor),  with  Schre- 
ber's  description.   It  is  the  Fetia  Puma  of  Traill. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the '  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  *  (1B33)  a  detailed  account  of  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  Puma  that  had  died  at  the  Society's  gsuden.  The 
whole  paper  will  well  repay  perusal,  but  our  limits  will 
only  permit  us  to  notice  that  point  in  which,  it  is  allowed, 
one  of  the  greatest  difiFerences  obtains  among  the  cats.  This 
point  is  that  part  of  the  structure  which  is  connected  with 
the  organs  of  voice,  and,  as  Mr.  Martin  observes,  some 
according  modification  must  necessarily  produce  the  deep- 
toned  roar  of  the  Lion,  the  snarl  of  the  Jaguar,  and  the 
hissing  cry  of  the  Puma.  '  The  distance  between  the  tongue 
and  the  larynx  in  the  Lion*  says  Mr.  Martin,  <  has  been 
brought  more  than  once  under  the  notice  of  the  Society ;  in 
the  Jaguar  this  distance,  comparatively  speaking,  is  nearly 
as  ^reat ;  but  in  the  Puma,  an  animal  equal,  or  nearly  so. 
in  size  to  the  Jaguar,  the  distance  is  reduced  to  an  incon- 
siderable space,  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  hal^  aecor^ng 
as  the  tongue  is  more  or  less  protruded.  In  addition  to 
this  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  circumference  of  the 
larynx  in  the  Putna  is  also  ven*  inconsiderable ;  compare, 
Ihr  example,  the  laryTtx  of  the  Jaguar  with  that  of  the  pre- 
sent animal,  both  natives  of  the  wilds  of  the  American  von- 
tinent   In  the  Jaguar  we  find  a  larynx  indicating,  irom  its 

general  magnitude,  considerable  depth  in  the  intonations  of 
le  voice ;  whereas  in  the  Puma,  if  we  take  either  its  dia- 
meter, or  its  distance  from  the  termination  of  the  palate  and 
base  of  the  tongue,  we  are  led  to  expect  neither  the  roar  of 
the  Lion  nor  the  growl  of  the  Jaguar,  but  the  shrill  tones 
of  an  animal,  fbnxuous  indeed,  but  of  all  others  of  the  genus 
perhaps  the  most  stealthy  and  insidious.'  Mr.  Martin  stated 
that  he  thought  that  he  had  observed  a  kind  of  mutual  cor^ 
respondence  between  the  voice  and  the  habits  of  animals, 
and  expressed  his  intention  of  offering  a  few  observations 
on  that  point  on  a  future  occasion. 

Description. — Adult  Male.  No  mane.  Silvery  fown 
above,  sometimes  reddish,  the  tawny  hairs  of  the  upper 
parts  whitish  at  the  tips ;  nearly  white  beneath,  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  limbs,  whitish  on  tlie  throat,  chin,  and  upper 
Up.  Head  black  and  gray  irreipilarly  mixed;  ears  on  tho 
outside,  and  particularly  at  their  base,  sides  of  the  muzzle 
whence  the  whiskers  springi  and  end  of  the  tail  (which  han 
no  tuft)  black.  Length  from  nose  to  tail  about  four  feet; 
tail  rather  more  than  two. 

Female  coloured  like  the  male.  Head  small  when  com- 
pared with  his. 

Young.— 'QtLc\  marked  with  three  chains  of  spots,  which 
are  generally  of  a  blackish  brown  ;  dispersed  spots  or  mark- 
ings on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  sides.  N.B.  As  the  animal 
advances  in  age  these  markings  become  more  and  more 
obscure,  till  they  are  at  last  lost  in  the  uniform  colour. 

A  specimen  of  a  young  Puma  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Zoological  Society  in  1831  was,  like  the  young  of  the 
other  species  of  Velis,  variously  spotted  and  striped,  the 
depth  of  its  markings  approaching  nearly  to  black,  and 
being  more  intense  than  that  observed  in  the  Lion.  The 
muzxle  was  nearly  black,  as  was  also  the  greater  part  of 
the  tail.  This  young  one  had  been  recently  brought  forth 
at  the  Society 8  garden,  but  died  immediately;  it  was 
strongly  contrasted  with  a  specimen  of  the  adult  placed  on 
the  tAle  for  comiArison. 

Geographical  Distribution. — North  and  South  America. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  formerly  to  be  found 
ftom  Canada  to  Patagonia,  with  an  extensive  range  to  the 
east  end  west,  but  its  geographical  area  has  been  very  much 
diminished,  and  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
tracted before  that  civilization  which  is  in  our  own  time 
obliterating  more  species  than  one.  Mr.  Washington  Irving 
('Astoria')  mentions  it  as  being  about  the  mouih  of  tho 
Columbia  River. 

Habits,  Chocs,  &c--Lawson  (.Carolina)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  account  of  the  Puma.  *  The  Panther 
is  of  the  cat's  kind;  about  the  height  of  a  very  large  grey- 
hound, of  a  reddish  colour,  the  same  as  a  Lion.  He  clinAbs 
trees  with  the  greatest  agility  imaginable,  is  very  slrung 
limbed,  catching  a  piece  of  meat  ft-om  any  creature  bo 
strikes  at.  His  tail  is  exceeditig  long,  his  eyes  look  very  fiercn 
and  lively,  aro  loi^  and  oTa  greyish  ^laur;  his  ppy  is 
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Bwino'a  fleili.  rlecr,  or  any  thing  lie  can  tnVc ;  no  creature  is 
BO  nice  iiml  clean  as  this  in  his  food.  When  lie  has  gol  his 
jirey  ho  Alls  his  belly  with  the  slaughter,  and  curefully  lays 
up  the  remainder,  covering  it  very  neatly  with  leaves,  which 
if  any  thing  touches  he  never  cats  any  more  of  it.  He 
purrs  as  eats  do :  if  taken  young,  is  never  to  be  reclaimed 
from  hia  wild  nature,  lie  hollows  like  a  man  in  the  wood* 
when  killed,  which  is  by  making  him  take  a  tree,  an  the 
least  cur  will  presently  do ;  then  the  huntsmen  shoot  him  ; 
if  they  do  not  kill  him  outright  he  is  a  dangerous  enemy 
when  wounded,  especially  to  the  dogs  that  approach  him. 
This  beast  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  tlie  planter  of  any  ver- 
min in  Carolina.  His  flesh  looks  as  well  as  any  sham- 
ble's  meat  whatsoever;  a  great  many  people  cat  him  as 
choice  food,  but  I  never  lasted  of  a  panther,  so  cannot  com- 
mend the  meat  by  my  own  experience.  His  skin  is  a  warm 
covering  fur  the  Indians  in  winter,  though  not  esteemed 
among  the  choice  furs.  This  skin  dressed  makes  fine 
women's  shoes  or  men's  gloves.' 

Wo  may  here  observe,  without  throwing  doubt  on  other 
parts  of  liawson'g  description,  which  is,  generally  speaking, 
cutifirmed  by  others,  that,  like  many  other  writers,  he  has 
been  too  hasty  in  speaking  of  the  irreclaimable  nature  of 
his  animal.  We  can  testify  to  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
lute  Mr.  Edmund  Kean's  '  Tom  *  The  Puma,  so  called, 
which  belonged  to  this  extraordinary  actor  was  perfectly 
tame,  and  followed  him  about  like  a  dog.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  instance  of  the  docility  of  this  species.  Mr.  Bennett 
ob/ervc  that  in  captivity  the  Puma  readily  becomes  tame, 
and  that  his  manners  closely  resemble  those  of  the  domestic 
cat ;  '  like  it.'  continues  Mr.  Bennett,  '  be  is  extremely  fond 
of  being  noticed,  raises  his  hack  and  stretches  his  limbs 
beneath  the  hand  that  caresses  bim,  ond  expresses  his 
pleasure  by  the  same  quiet  and  complacent  purring.  They 
soon  become  attached  to  those  with  whom  they  are  fami- 
liar ;  and  numerous  instances  might  bo  mentioned  in  which 
they  have  been  suffered  to  roam  almost  at  large  about  the 
house  without  any  injurioun  results.'    (Tower  Menagerie.) 

Charlevoix  ('Journal,'  vol.  i.)  gives  a  rather  curious 
account  of  the  Carcajou*  going  a  hunting  with  three  foxes ; 
and  of  his  lying  in  wait  on  a  tree  for  the  elk  and  leaping 
down  upon  him  as  he  passes  under. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  Puma  is  a  most 
destructive  species;  for  when  it  meets  with  a  herd  of  animals 
it  will  slay  in  all  directions,  sucking  only  a  small  portion  of 
blood  from  each  victim.  To  sheep,  iifty  of  which,  it  is  said,  to 
have  been  known  to  kill  in  one  night,  it  is  most  destructive, 
and  the  squatter  well  knows  the  ravages  that  it  will  make 
among  his  hogs.  Though  an  expert  climber,  it  is  aaid  to 
haunt  in  South  America  the  marshy  meadow  lands  bor- 
dering on  the  rivers  rather  than  the  forest.  In  tho  Pampas 
it  must  affect  the  comparatively  open  country ;  for  there,  as 
wo  shall  presently  see,  it  1-  is  commonly  taken  by  the  lasso. 
In  the  northern  districts  the  swamps  and  prairies  are  its 
principal  haunts ;  and  its  prey,  where  flocks  and  herds  are 
not,  deer  principally,  upon  which  it  is  said  to  drop  in  the 
manner  described  by  Charlevoix  with  regard  to  the  elk. 

Tlie  cUoce  of  this  animal  is  conducted,  in  different  parts 
of  the  American  continent,  according  to  the  prevailing 
manners  of  the  people  who  go  forth  to  hunt  it.  Thus 
Captain  Head  relates  that  as  soon  as  the  Aoga  unkennel  a 
LiunJ  or  Tiger}  they  pursue  him  until  he  stops  to  defend 
himself.  If  the  dogs  fly  upon  him,  the  Guacho  jumps  off 
his  horse,  and,  whilst  he  is  engaged  with  the  dogs,  knocks 
him  on  the  head  with  the  halls  ;  but  if  the  dog»  bav  and  do 
not  go  boldly  in,  the  Guacho  throws  his  lasso  over  him,  and 
gallops  off,  dragging  him  along  the  ground,  while  the  hounds 
riiHh  upon  him  and  tear  him.  In  the  north,  he  generally 
falls  by  tho  rifle,  after  he  is  '  treed'  by  the  hunting  party. 
Audubon  gives  a  most  lively  account  of  an  expedition  of 
this  kind,  headed  by  a  squatter  on  the  banks  of  the  Cold- 
water  River,  which  ended  in  the  Puma's  death.  The  '  cou- 
gar,* or  '  panther,*  as  Audubon  terms  him,  was  driven  *  to 
tree'  twice,  and  each  time  received  balls  in  that  situation. 
Several  go  in  company  generally,  for  when  the  infuriated 
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animal  has  had  to  deal  with  one  hunter  only  the  eonse* 
quences  have  been  sometimes  fatal  to  the  latter. 

Cuvier  remarks,  that  as  it  would  appear  that  this  animal 
extends,  or  did  extend,  from  California  to  Patagonia,  he 
bus  been  careful  in  his  researches  to  discover  whether  there 
were  not  many  species,  or  at  least  varieties,  in  this  great 
extent  of  country ;  the  conclusion  at  which  be  arrived  was, 
that  one  species  only  existed. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  another  cat 
of  a  uniform  colour.  Felts  unicolor,  Traill,  which  ia  said  to 
inhabit  the  forests  of  Demerara  and  is  one  half  less  than  the 
Puma.  The  Black  Couguar,  Felit  discolor,  ia  allowed  by 
some  zoologists  and  rejected  by  others. 


Piinu.  (FeUi  coaealor.) 


Sir  William  Jardine  describes  as  the  Black  Puma  an 
animal  about  33^  inches  long,  without  including  the  tail, 
which  is  about  13,  and  of  which  he  gives  a  figure  taken 
from  a  specimen  brought  in  a  merchant  vessel  to  Greenock. 
He  gives  as  synonyms  El  Negroof  D'Azara  and  The  Slack 
Cat  qf  America  (Griffith's  '  Synopsis'),  both  with  a  note  of 
interrogation.  Sir  William  adopts  Puma  as  a  genus,  and 
gives  the  following  species: — P.concolor;  P.  nigra ;  P. 
Eyra;  P.  P^jerot;  and  P.  Pajeroa  chalybeata. 

Fossil  Lions. 

Remains  of  the  Felis  SpeUea  of  Goldfuss,  HoAieniotre,  or 
Lion  of  the  caves,  have  been  found  in  the  caverns  of  Fran- 
conia,  &c.  For  an  account  of  the  four  great  fossil  cats,  some 
as  large  as  the  Lion,  enumerated  by  Professor  Kaup  from 
the  Epplesbeim  sand,  see  Feuda,  vol.  x.,  p.  224,  and  for  a 
detailed  list  of  fossil  cats  see  that  article  and  Tigebs. 

LIP.    [Hahe  Lip.] 

LI'PARI  ISLANDS,  the  anlient  XoWat  Insulte,  or  Li- 
parsan  Islands,  are  a  group  of  small  islands,  situated  be- 
tween Calabria  and  the  northern  coaat  of  Sicily,  and  be- 
tween 38°  20'  and  38°  50'  N.  lat.  and  14°  10'  and  15°  13'  E. 
long.  They  are  mentioned  by  the  antient  geographers  as 
seven  in  number.  Strongyle  (now  Stromboli),  bo  called 
from  its  round  form;  Lipua,  nowLipari;  Hiera,orVul- 
cania,  now  Vulcano;  Didyme,  now  Saline;  Phcenicodes, 
nowFelicudi;  Encodes, now  Alicudi;  and  lastly Euonymos, 
which  some  think  is  the  present  uninhabited  rock  called 
Lidcahianca,  while  others  suppose  it  to  be  the  inhabited 
island  of  Panaria.  There  are  several  other  smaller  islands, 
or  rather  rocks,  such  as  Liscanera,  Basiluzza,  &c.,  which 
belong  to  the  same  group,  hut  are  uninhabited  and  barren. 
The  principal  islands  are  ranged  as  follows:—!,  Stromboli, 
the  most  northern  and  the  nearest  to  Calabria,  is  about 
40  miles  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Sant'  Eufemia:  it  consists 
of  a  conical  mountain  nearly  3000  feet  high,  which  ia  a  con- 
stantly  burning  volcano  and  has  very  frequent  eruptions. 
It  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  on  all  sides,  except  on  the 
north-east,  where  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  is  more 
gradual,  and  allows  of  a  cultivated  space  between  it  and  the 
sea,  which  produces  cotton  and  some  wine,  and  is  inhalnted 
by  about  300  people.  The  island  is  about  12  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. The  flames  of  the  crater  are  B^eonstant  light  to  the 
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snilors  in  that  flea.  2.  Panaria,  about  10  milei  touth-west 
of  Siromboli.  is  an  extinct  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  slopes 
on  one  side  to  the  sea-shore;  the  bottom  or  funnel  of  it  is 
cultivated  by  a  fev  individuals  vho  ore  also  fishennen.  3. 
Lipari,  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Panaria,  the  largest 
and  must  important  island  in  the  groQp,  is  a  bishop's  see. 
Slid  the  re&idonceof  a  military  gorarnor;  it  is  above  20  miles 
in  circumference,  and  contains  about  12,500  inhabitants.  It 
has  several  mountains  with  volantc  craters  now  extinct, 
though  they  emitted  flames  in  the  time  of  Strabo:  it  also 
contains  mineral  springs,  and  abundance  of  pumice  stone, 
brimstone,  lava,  obaidian,  and  other  volanic  products.  The 
land,  which  is  very  fertile,  produces  cotton,  olives,  and  gnpes, 
from  whidi  a  luscious  sweet  muieatwine  is  made,  euled 
'MalTBsIa  di  Lipari,'  which,  as  well  as  dried  raisins,  forms 
an  article  of  exiwrt.  The  inhabitants  of  Lipari  are  indus- 
trious. The  town  of  Lipari,  which  has  a  harbour,  is  on  the 
ea^m  coast  of  the  island ;  it  contains  a  castle,  several 
churches,  and  some  remains  of  antiquity.  Lipari  is  said 
to  have  been  colonized  by  Greeks  from  Cnidus ;  it  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  became  an  im- 
portant station  for  their  fleets  during  their  occupation  of 
Sicily.  During  the  first  Punic  war  it  came  into  possession 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  ravaged  by  Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa 
in  tlio  year  1544,  who  took  the  town  and  carried  all  the  in- 
habitants into  slavery.  4.  Two  miles  south  of  lipari  is  Vul- 
rano,  with  a  crater,  not  quite  extinct,  which  emits  smoke ; 
the  islaad  is  barren  and  deserted.  Strabo  mentions  three 
volfsanie  vents  which  might  be  considered  as  so  many  dif- 
ferent craters ;  and  he  adds  that  tlie  lai^est  ejected  lava. 
5.  Four  miles  north-west  of  Lipari  is  the  island  of  Saline, 
16  miles  in  circumference,  with  several  villages,  and  about 
4000  inhabitants.  It  consists  of  two  mountains  separated 
by  a  deep  pulley  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  being 
seen  in  that  direction  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  divided  into  two  islands,  which  is  the 
origin  of  its  name  Didyme,  or  double.  The  valley  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  in  wine,  fruit,  pulse,  &e.  6.  Tea  miles  vest 
of  Saline  is  Felicudi,  or  Felicuri,  about  10  mites  in  eiroum- 
ference,  with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants;  it  produces  corn, 
fruits,  and  wine.  7.  About  eight  miles  west  of  Felicudi  is 
the  small  island  Alicudi,  the  most  western  of  the  Lipari 
group;  it  is  hilly  and  not  very  productive,  has  some  pas- 
tures, and  about  200  inhabitants.  In  these  two  last-men- 
tioned islands  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  volcano.  The 
best  description  of  the  Lipari  Islands  is  that  by  Dolomieu, 
Voyage  aux  I*Us  de  Lipari,  in  1 783 ;  see  also  Ortolani, 
Diztonario  Geografteo  delta  Sicilith  1819;  Houel,  Voyage 
Pittoresquede  Lipari,  Sidle,  etMalteJoh,  1782;  Neigebaur, 
Gemaide  liaiieru ;  Strabo,  p.  275 ;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  iu^  9. 

The  Islands  of  Lipari  form  part  of  the  Intendenia,  or 
administrative  province,  of  Messina. 

LIPPE,  River.  [Rhine.] 

LIPPE.  This  principality  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  river  Lippe,  on  which  the  town  of  Lippe  was  built 
in  the  twelfUi  century.  The  ancestors  of  the  family  now 
reigning  were  reckoned  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies among  the  '  Primates  Westphalorum,'  and  were  the 
hereditary  possessors  of  extensive  countries.  Bemhard 
von  dor  Lippe  obtained  in  1127  the  town  of  Lerago  from  the 
emperor  Lotharios ;  and  he  and  his  brother  Hermann  are 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  with  the  title  Von  der  Lippe  in 
a  document  of  the  year  1 129.  Bemhard  II.,  his  son,  a  friend 
of  Henry  the  Lion,  appeared  with  a  numennu  retinue  of 
well  armed  knights  at  the  diet  held  at  Mainz  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  In  1164  Bemhard  III^  obtained  the 
lordship  of  Rheds  by  marriage  in  1230.  His  grandiion 
Simon  I.  inherited  part  of  the  coun^  of  Schwalenberg, 
and  established  in  1368  the  Pacitan  Pacis,  by  which  the 
eldest  son  only  was  to  leign.  Bernhard  VIII.,  who  died  in 
1563.  was  the  first  who  took  the  title  of  Count  von  der 
Lippe.  His  son  Simon  VI.  is  the  immediate  founder  of 
the  present  line.  He  divided  his  possessions  among  his 
three  sons,  of  whom  Simon  VII.,  founded  the  line  of  Det- 
mold,  Otto  (Otho)  that  of  Brake,  and  Philip  that  of  Biicke- 
burg,  or  Schaumbui^.  The  lino  of  Brake  becoming  extinct 
in  1 709,  on  the  death  of  Louis  Ferdinand,  Count  Adolphus 
of  Lippe  Detmold  took  por session  of  the  country,  without 
regarding  the  rights  of  Buckeburg,  but  the  imperial  Aulic 
council,  by  judgments  passed  in  1734  and  1 737,  assigned 
half  of  the  country  to  Schaumburg  Lippe,  and  the  two 
nouses  concluded  a  convention  in  1748. 

Linx  D^THOUi^  oonsiBting  of  the  counties  of  lippe  and 


Stembeig,  and  part  of  that  of  Schvolenbei^.  forms  % 
compact  territory  situated  between  5!"  45'  and  52°  JO'N. 
lat.,  and  8**  34'  and  9'  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  Schaumburg  (more  properly  Schauenburg), 
belonging  to  Hesse  Cassel ;  on  the  east  by  Calenberg  (Han- 
over) and  the  county  of  Pyrmont ;  and  on  the  north-east, 
south-east,  south,  and  west  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia.  The  small  bailiwick  of  Lipperode,  with  the 
town  of  Lippstadt  (half  only  of  which  belongs  to  Lippe 
Detmold,  and  the  other  half  to  Prussia),  lies  detached, 
being  entirely  surrounded  by  Westphalia.  The  area  of  the 
principality  is  435  square  miles,  and  the  population  80,000. 

The  country  is  mountainous  but  well  wooded,  and  rich  in 
the  usual  German  jmducts.  The  wooded  chain  Osning, 
eomraonly  called  by  get^raphers  the  Teutobergcrwald,  com- 
mencing fVom  the  left  bank  of  the  Dimel  near  Stadtbergen 
in  Westphalia,  crosses  the  circle  of  Paderborn  undertbename 
of  the  Egge,  and  enters  Lippe  Detmold  at  Horn,  whence  it 
extends  into  the  county  of  Ravensberg.  The  Caning,  here 
called  the  LippescberWaldCi.tf.  forest  of  Lippe),  forms  in  the 
country  three  chains  running  parallel  to  eadi  other  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  of  which  the  first  bounds  the  tract 
called  the  Senner  Heath;  the  central  one,  which  is  the 
highest,  contains  the  celebrated  Extersteine,  wliicfa  are 
grotesque  groups  of  sandstone  rocks,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  antient  Oerman  priests  performed  their 
ceremonies  by  moonlight ;  and  the  third  is  turned  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Werra.  The  Osning  divides  the  vallevs 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  the  streams  on  the  right 
running  into  the  latter,  and  those  on  the  left,  for  the  most 
part,  into  the  former  river.  The  Weser,  the  only  navigable 
river,  just  touches  the  northern  frontier  of  the  principality 
for  a  short  distance,  and  receives  the  Emmer,  the  Exter,  the 
Werra,  the  Bega,  and  some  other  small  streams.  The  Ems 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Stapelagerberg,  a  branch  of  the  Os- 
ning, crosses  the  Sennerheath,  and  soon  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia.  The  Lippe  merely  touches  the  baili- 
wick of  Lipperode  and  the  town  of  Lipprtadt.  Vast  forests 
of  oak,  beech,  and  other  timber  clothe  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mountains,  while  on  the  slopes  there  is  the  finest 
arable  land.  Ilie  climate  is  temperate  but  not  pleasant ; 
the  atmosphere  is  freouently  loaded  with  fogs  and  vapours ; 
the  winter  Is  cold  ana  wet ;  the  summer,  especially  in  the 
Heath,  very  hot.  The  natural  productions  are  com,  flax, 
hem|^  potatoes,  rapeseed,  garden  vegetables,  and  timber 
The  inhabitants  have  the  common  domestic  animus,  small 
four-footed  nme,  poultry,  feathered  game,  fish,  and  bees. 
The  minerd  products  are  plaster  of  Paris,  lime,  clay, 
marble,  and  freestone;  and  there  is  &  salt-spring  from  whicb 
36,000  bushels  of  salt  are  annually  obtained.  The  staple 
productions  are  flax  and  timber,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  expwted.  The  breed  of  horned  cattle  is  good,  and  suf- 
flotent  for  home  consumption ;  that  of  sheep  has  been  very 
much  increased  and  improved  of  late  years.  Swine  ana 
goats  are  numerous.  The  horses  bred  on  the  Senner  Heath 
are  hardy  and  spirited,  and  are  esteemed  some  of  the  best 
saddle-horses  in  Germany.  There  are  no  manufactures 
of  any  importance.  Thread,  coarse  yam,  and  linen  aro 
made  in  some  parts,  chiefly  by  the  peasantry  after  their 
labours  in  the  field  are  concluded ;  there  are  likewise  several 
tanneries  and  brandy  distilleries,  two  glass-houses,  five 
paper-mills,  and  many  oil-mills  and  saw-mills.  The  exports, 
besides  flax  and  timW,  are  some  cattle,  linen,  and  Meer- 
schaum tobacco-pipes  manufkctuted  at  Lemgo. 

The  religion  of  the  prince  and  the  neat  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  is  Calvinism;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Lemgo 
and  Lippstadt,  and  a  small  portion  of  those  of  Detmold. 
in  all  about  5400,  are  Lutherans,  and  there  are  in  the 
principality  about  1600  Roman  Catholics.  The  government 
is  monarchical,  with  an  assembly  of  estates  consisting  of  21 
members,  which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  1819,  in- 
troduced by  the  Princess  Pauline  as  regent  during  her 
son's  minority,  has  much  more  extensive  powers  than  any 
other  representative  assembly  in  Germany.  The  publie 
revenue  is  490,000  floriiu.  The  contingent  to  the  anny  of 
the  German  confederation  is  690  men,  and  to  the  common 
treasury  250  florins  per  annum.  Lippe-Detmold,  with 
Sehaumburg-Ltppe,  Reuss;  Hohenzollem,  Xieditenstein, 
and  Waldeck.  has  the  sixteenth  vote  in  the  diet,  and  in 
the  full  council  one  vote  of  its  own. 

Detmold.  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Werra,  consists  of 
the  old  and  new  town,  of  which  the  latter  is  very  pleasant, 
and  has  some  delightful  public  walks  and^ardeua.  The 
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chief  buildings  are  the  palare,  the  gymntisiunt,  and  the 
theatre.  Xliero  are  a  eynmasiuni,  a  aeminar]'  fiir  Bchool- 
masters,  a  ai'hool  of  industry,  a  Bible  Mciciy,  a  society  for 
the  promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  en  hospital, 
&c  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  'J500.  Lemgo  on 
the  Bega.  a  vaWeA  town  with  seven  pates,  has  4000  inha- 
bitants, who  carry  on  various  manufactures,  especially  of 
woollen,  linen,  leather,  and  tobacpo-piiies,  of  whirh  the 
last  is  very  considerable.  The  town  has  one  Lutheran 
and  two  Calvinist  churches,  and  R  gpoiX  g)-n)nasiuin. 
Among  the  public  buildinf^  are  two  houses  liclonging  to 
the  prince,  called  the  Lippenhof  and  the  Annenhuf,  the 
nuns  convent  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
orphan-house. 

ScHAUENBWRO-LiPPB  conslsts  of  four  bailiwicks  in  the 
county  of  Schauenburg  and  three  in  the  county  of  Lippe, 
which  ore  surrounded  by  Hanover,  the  Hessian  part  of 
Schauenberg,  Lippe  Detmold,  and  Westphalia.  It  is  210 
square  miles  in  extent.  The  population  is  25,000,  who 
profess  the  Lutheran  religion,  except  3500  Calviniats  in 
Alverdessen  and  Blomberg,  and  100  Roman  Catholics.  The 
country,  which  is  in  general  mountainous,  has  no  rivers  ex- 
cept small  affluents  of  the  Woser:  the  Stein-hude  lake 
is  about  5  miles  long,  24  brood,  and  at  most  6  feet  deep. 
Tlie  country  produces  com,  pulse,  potatoes,  turnips,  rape 
seed,  flax,  fruit,  timber,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horves,  poultry,  game,  and  fish.  Its  mineral  producu  are 
coals,  stone,  and  lime.  There  are  no  mannftctures,  except 
seine  of  thread  and  linen  earned  on  by  the  peasantry.  The 
re\-enue  is  215,000  florins  (about  21,000/.  sterling).  The 
country  has  hod  ever  since  1816  an  assembly  of  estates, 
which  coiisials  of  13  members,  and  meets  annually.  The 
chief  town  and  residence  of  the  prince  is  Biickeburg  on  the 
Aa,  which  has  a  population  of  2427  inhabitants.  There 
are  a  Lutheran  and  a  Calvinist  church,  o  gymnasium,  an 
orphan-house,  &c.,  but  no  remarkable  buildings.  Stadt- 
hagen,  a  walled  town  with  three  gates,  has  1485  inhabitants. 
There  are  in  the  town  a  palaoe,  which  is  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  princesses  dowager,  a  Latin  school,  and  other 
public  inatitutiona ;  and  the  chUTeli,Tith  the  splendid  mau- 
Boleum  erected  by  Frinoe  Ernest.  In  the  neighbourhood 
there  are  coal-mines  and  considerable  stone-quarries. 
Sebauenberg-Lippe,  aa  a  member  of  the  German  eonfede- 
ntion,  has  one  vole  in  the  general  council  and  part  of  the 
sixteenth  vote  with  Lippe  Detmold,  &&  lis  contingent  is 
240  men,  and  its  payment  to  the  treasury  250  florins. 

(Von  Donop,  Hitt.  Geog.  Beschrpibung  der  Livpeschen 
Lartde;  Stein,  Geogr.  Lexicon;  Hnssel,  Handhuch  der 

LT'PSIUS,  JUSTUS,  was  bom  at  Isque,  o  village  be- 
tween Brussels  and  Louvain,  the  1 8th  of  October,  1 547.  He 
was  educated  at  Brussels,  Cologne,  and  Louvain,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  published  'VariBLeetiones'  of  some  of  the 

Erincipal  Roman  outhors;  this  work  was  so  highly  esteemed 
y  his  learned  contemporaries,  that  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honour  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  in  the  same 
year,  by  the  Cardinal  Granvelle  and  Pope  Pius  V.  After 
remaining  two  years  at  Rome  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  at  Jena,  where  he  resided  till  1574.  In  1579  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Leyden,  and  took  on 
active  part  tn  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  Of  the  times. 
During  his  residence  at  this  place  he  professed  the  Reformed 
religion,  but  on  quitting  Leaden  in  1591  he  returned  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  m  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  and  published  two  treatises  in  defence  of  the  worship  of 
taints  and  their  miraculous  powers  {Diva  Virgo  Hallen- 
tit,  1604  ;  Diva  Virgo  Sichemiermt,  1609).  Hewos  after- 
wards professor  of  history  at  Louvain,  where  he  remamed 
till  his  death,  March  24,  1606. 

The  works  of  Lipsius,  which  ore  very  numerous,  were 
collected  and  publiuied  at  Antwerp  in  1637;  and  also  at 
"Wesel  in  1675  ;  they  consist  of  notes  on  the  Latin  authors, 
of  which  the  commentary  on  Tacitus  is  the  best,  and  is  very 
useful ;  treatises  on  moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  dis- 
sertations on  Roman  antiquities  and  historical  subjects. 

LIPU'R.-V,  llliger'f)  name  fbr  the  Tailless  Marmot  of 
Pennant.  [Hyrax.  vol.  xii..  p,  417.]  Note,  the  species  is 
marked  as  doubtful  by  Dr.  Fischer,  as  for  as  regards  Hyrax. 

LIPU'RUS.  a  generic  name  given  by  Ooldfass  to  a  spe- 
cies ?  of  Wombat  {Phatcotarctot),  marked  as  doubtfiil  by 
Dr.  Fischer. 

LIQUATION,  orEUQUATION,  %  proeesa  hy  which 
silver  is  lonntimM  separated  ftom  copper  i  it  is  an  old  mo- 


thod,  which  has  fallen  considerably  into  diauM  on  account 
of  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  it.  AVhen  copper 
contains  silver  in  the  proportion  proper  for  this  operation,  it 
is  at  a  certain  Btai;e  of  the  process  of  reduction  mixed  with 
lead,  which  has  littlo  affinity  for  the  copper,  but  combines 
easily  with  the  silver;  the  lead  holding  the  silver  is  then 
worked  off  on  a  cupel  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  ailvcr  is 
obtained  separate.  (Aikin'a  Dictionary  tif  Chemistry, 
vol  ii.,  p.  367.) 

LIQUIDAMBAR.  a  genus  of  plante  of  the  natural 
family  of  BolsamiflniB  ot  Blume,  whioh  has  been  altered 
to  Baltamacea  )iy  Dr.  Lindley.  The  name  is  derived  from 
/t9utduin,tluid,andom6ar,theArabicnameofamber.  The 
genus  is  closely  allied  to  the  willow  and  plane  tribes,  but 
distinguished  (Irom  both  by  its  two-Iobed,  two-celled,  raany^ 
seeded  capsules,  and  their  albuminous  embryo.  The  species 
are  only  three  in  number,  all  forming  flne  trees,  and  occur- 
ring in  Java,  the  Levant,  and  North  America.  Liqitidam- 
bar  ttyraciftua  is  the  species  found  in  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  called  tweet  gum, 
and  forms  a  large  and  tine  tree,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  lesser  maple  (acer  caropestre) :  the  wood  is  of  a  bard 
texture  and  fine  grain,  and  makes  handsome  furniture,  but 
the  tree  is  more  noted  for  the  fragrant  liquid  resin 
which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  stem,  though  not  very 
copiously.  This  is  called  Uquidambar,  oil  of  liquidambar.  and 
eopalm  balsam,  which  has  a  pleasant  balsamic  odour,  and 
an  aromatic  bitter  taste.   This  becoming  dry  and  opaque, 
forms  what  is  called  tqft  or  white  liquidambar,  which  re- 
sembles very  thick  turpentine,  has  a  feebler  odour  than  the 
liquid  balsam,  and  contains  less  volatile  oil,  but  more  ben- 
zoic arid.    L,  orientalis  is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  Cyprus 
and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies;  was  introduced  into  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  from  Smyrna,  and  is  said  to  occur  alon*; 
the  Red  Sea.    Dr.  Pocock,  asauoted  by  Dr.  Lindley,  slates 
that  it  is  called  Xylon  Effenai  (the  wood  of  our  Lonl).  in 
C}*pru8,  where  it  prod\ices  on  excellent  white  turpentine, 
especially  by  incisions  made  in  the  hark.   It  is  this  sub- 
stance perliaps  which  is  alluded  to  in  many  works  by  the 
name  Rata  malta,  or  nudlot,  described  aa  a  balsamic  fluitl 
produced  upon  the  island  of  Cabross,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Red  Sea  near  Cadess,  which  is  three  days' journey  from 
Suez.   But  there  are  no  recent  accounts  of  this  substance, 
which  is  thought  by  some  authors  to  be  procured  from  the 
following  species. — L.  altingia  of  Blume  is  a  native  of  the 
forests  of  Java,  at  elevations  of  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  a  gigantic  tree,  with  bark  having 
a  hot  and  bitterish  taste,  yielding  a  fragrant  balsam,  or  liquid 
atorax,  the  rasamola  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  thoiigli 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  liquid  storax  known  in  Europe  is 
obtained  from  it,  and  it  does  not  grow  near  the  localities 
whence  liquid  storax  has  so  long  been  obtained.    It  is 
therefore  uobehle  that  some  portion  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  branches  of  styrax  officinale,  or  acting  upon  them  with 
oil,  spirit,  or  naphtha.  [Styrax.] 

The  subject  is  interesting  as  connected  with  antient  com- 
merce, inasmuch  as  old  writers  mention  a  liquid  with  the 
t(^d  storax.  By  the  Arabs  the  former  is  described  under 
the  name  rma-taileh,  liquid  storax ;  and  the  latter,  mia- 
yabteh,  solid  storax.  Both  are  described  by  Serapion  under 
the  head  Mika;  by  Avicenna  under  the  several  heads  of 
nee.  Astaruk,  and  Mika,  The  name  mia-taileh,  with  the 
affixrus  (juice),  would  appear  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Malayan 
Rasamola,  and  thus  one  which  has  been  vtuiously  eomiptei 

LIQUORICE.  [Glycvrhiza.} 

URIODENDRON.  [Toiip  Tmk.] 

LIRIS.  [Campania.] 

LISBON  (HSBO'A,  in  PortugueseX  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  is  situated  on  the  northern  hank  of 
the  Tagus.  about  nine  miles  above  the  bar  or  entrance  of 
the  river,  in  38"  42'  N.  lat.  and  9°  5' W.  long.  It  rises  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
being  built  on  a  succession  of  hills,  the  highest  of  which  are 
the  hill  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Estrella.  to  the  west,  and  the 
castle-hill  to  the  east.  Most  of  the  streets  are  steep, 
irregular,  and  tortuous,  besides  being  ill  pa\-ed  and 
dirty.  One  part  of  the  city  however,  which  has  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt  since  the  great  earthquake  of  1 755,  is  regular 
and  handsome ;  it  lies  on  even  ground  in  a  valley  which 
runs  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  between  the 
cjistle-hill  to  the  east*  and  the  hills  of  S.  Francisco  and  Do 
Carmoon  thewest  This  apace  contains  about  eight  or  nine 
well-built  parallel  streat^  Mmw  olSrtBfegi^jniQlt  ka>thtt  Rua 
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Augusta,  tolerably  vide,  and  nearly  half  a  mite  in  len^h, 
containing  the  best  shops  in  Lisbon,  especially  those  of  the 
goldsmiths,  silveismithu,  and  jewellers.  These  streets  are 
(.TOaSi'd  at  right  angles  by  other  streets,  and  they  terminate 
on  Uie  river  side  in  a  handsome  square  calk-u  Pra^a  de 
Commercio,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Tagus,  and 
the  other  sides  by  Uie  arsenal,  tlie  custom-house,  the  ex- 
cliango,  Toyat  library,  and  other  public  buildi[igs.  This 
square  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  king  Joseph  I. 
At  the  opjwsite  or  north  end  of  the  above-mentioned  streets 
are  two  squares,  the  Pra^a  da  Figueira,  or  market-piace, 
and  tlie  Pra^a  do  Rocio,  the  latter  of  which  is  bounded  on 
uno  side  by  the  convent  of  S.  Dominic  and  the  massive 
buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  Inquisition.  Farther 
north  going  towards  the  country  is  the  Passeio  Publico,  or 
promenadti,  which  however  is  small,  and  very  inferior  to  the 
public  8;arden3  of  other  capitals. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  town,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  and 
beyond  the  castle,  consists  of  narrow,  irregular,  ill-paved 
streets,  with  a  neat  house  here  and  there.  Tliis  is  the  oldest 
part  of  Lisbon,  and  the  houses  are  high  and  old  fashioned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  earthquake  destroyed  all 
the  buildings  in  the  valley,  it  spared  tne  houses  built  on 
the  steep  declivity  of  the  hill. 

To  the  westward  of  the  new  streets  the  town  rises  on  the 
steep  declivity  of  a  succession  of  hills,  with  a  few  good 
streets  and  open  places  here  and  there,  especially  along  the 
river  side,  the  rest  of  the  streets  being  crooked,  narrow,  and 
nitliy.  Here  and  there  are  massive  buildings,  chiefly  con- 
vents and  churches,  which  crown  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
and  tower  above  all  the  rest.  Lisbon  being  an  open  town 
like  London,  aud  its  suburbs  very  long;  and  straggling  in 
various  directions,  it  is  not  easy  to  deHne  its  limits.  Its 
Western  boundary  however  is  generally  fixed  at  the  stream 
of  Alcantara,  which  falls  into  the  Tugus,  and  from  thence 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  the  length  in  a  straight 
line  is  between  three  aud  four  miles,  not  reckoning  the  sinu- 
otutius  of  the  ground ;  the  depth  of  the  town  team  Uie  Tagus 
inland  varies  from  one  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  halt  not  in- 
cluding the  long  alnggling  lines  of  houses  which  extend 
along  the  approaches  to  the  town.  The  whole  of  the  area 
thus  described  is  however  far  from  bein^  thickly  covered 
uith  buildings;  manv  parts  are  occupied  by  extensive 
gardens,  plantations,  tne  naked  steep  declivities  of  the  hills, 
and  by  ruin*  and  rubbish.  The  district  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
ali>ng  the  slope  of  the  western  hill,  is  the  least  densely  built, 
and  contains  many  pleasant  and  healthy  residences  with  gar- 
dens, ^vhich  are  mostly  occupied  by  foreigners.  West  of  the 
bridge  of  Alcantara  a  line  of  streets  parallel  to  the  Tagus 
connects  Lisbon  with  the  market-town  and  royal  residence 
of  Beleoi,  or  Bethlehem.  [Belbh.} 

The  Tagus  from  Belcm  up  to  the  western  end  of  Lisbon 
is  little  more  than  one  mile  in  width,  but  opposite  the  centre 
of  Lisbon  it  widens  considerably,  the  left  or  southern  bank 
tunung  suddenly  lo  the  south  near  the  town  of  Almada, 
and  forming  a  wide  bay  or  reach  about  five  or  six  miles  in 
breadth,  and  extending  far  lo  the  north-east.  This  bay 
gives  to  theriver  in  front  of  Lisbon  a  sea-like  appearance, 
which  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  scenery.  The  southern  bank, 
which  is  hilly  about  Almada,  becomes  low  higher  up  the 
river,  and  is  swampy  at  low  water ;  it  is  however  studded 
with  small  towns  and  villages,  such  as  Aldea  Gallego, 
MoHta,  Alhosvedos,  Lavradio,  Barreiro,  Coina,  Seixal, 
Casilhas,  Mantella,  and  Almada.  These  places  keep  up 
&  constant  traffic  with  Lisbon,  which  they  supply  with  fruits, 
vegetables,  \rine,  besides  being  the  medium  of  inter- 
course between  the  capital  and  ue  Boutheni  provinces 
of  the  kingdomi  and  also  mth  Spain  by  the  post-road  of 
Badajos. 

Tlia  broad  Ta^us  gives  to  Lisbon  a  most  splendid  and 
Mfe  harbour,  which  might  contain  all  the  fleets  of  Euroiw. 
The  largest  men  of  war  can  anelior  close  to  Lisbon.  Ihe 
entrance  of  the  river  is  defended  by  two  forts,  St.  Julian  on 
the  north  bank,  and  Bugio  on  a  small  islaud opposite,  which 
is  joined  to  the  southern  baiik  at  low  water. 

The  most  stril^ing  and  imposing  buildings  of  Lisbon  are 
lis  vast  and  massivs  convents,  which  crown  the  hills,  and 
Iwk  like  palaces  and  fortresses ;  befuro  the  late  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  tliey  gave  to  Lisbon  a  monkish  appear- 
ance. The  wealth  of  these  convents  and  the  number  of 
*beir  inmates  have  been  much  cxa^erated  by  party 
writers  ever  since  the  time  of  Pombal.  Those  who  wish  to 
Aeor  the  other  side  of  (he  question,  or  a  roasouable  defence 


of  the  monks,  will  find  it  in  a  well  written  work  published  at 
Lisbon  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  by  a  gra- 
duate of  the  university  of  Coimbra.  styled  Os  Fradet  jul- 

5 ados  no  Tribunal  da  Sazao,  ('  The  Friars  brought  to 
udgment  before  the  Court  of  Reason'),  which  gives  the 
statistics  of  Portuguese  monasteries.  But  the  late  suppres- 
sion, like  all  those  effected  since  the  French  revolution,  has 
been  executed  in  a  lias^  unfeeling  manner,  and  instead  of 
relieving  the  public  distress  has  added  to  it,  by  throwing 
thousands  of  mdividuals  destitute  upon  society.  By  for- 
bidding the  admittance  of  novices,  by  opening  the  doors  of 
the  convents  to  aii  tnose  who  wished  to  leave  them,  and  by 
uniting  the  remaining  inmates  of  several  convents  of  the 
same  oider  into  one,  the  suppression  would  have  been  gra- 
dual, beneficial,  and  effectual,  aud  no  injustice  would  have 
been  perpetrated;  but  this  process  appears  too  slow  to  those 
who  wish  to  coin  money  by  the  summary  process  of  confis- 
cation, a  process  however  which  history  has  proved  to  be 
ruinous  to  states^  although  it  may  enrich  unprincipled  in- 
dividuals. 

The  population  of  Lisbon  is  very  mixed,  consisting  of 
people  from  every  province  of  Portugal,  who  reswt  thither 
in  quest  of  empl^ment,  of  a  great  number  of  blacks  and 
men  of  colour  nom  the  colonies,  and  of  numerous  Gallegos, 
or  porters  and  vater-carriors  from  Galicia,  and  otlier 
foreigners.  The  lower  classes  live  poorly,  and  are  dirty  in 
their  appearance.  The  crowds  of  beggars  and  vagrants, 
who  display  their  sores  and  other  infirmities,  are  trouble- 
some, disgusting,  and  dangerous.  The  police  is  still  very 
imperfect,  and  the  streets  are  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
lighted  at  night.  Lisbon  fs  not  provided  with  conduits  or 
sewers,  and  all  the  filth  is  thrown  into  the  streets,  from 
which  it  is  washed  off  by  the  rain  into  the  river.  (Kinsey, 
Portugal  lUustratedf  1828;  Captain  Alexander,  Sketche* 
of  Portugal,  1834.) 

The  climate  of  Lisbon  is  healthy  and  genial ;  it  is  very  hot 
and  dry  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  heat  is  often  96° 
of  Fahrenheit,  but  is  relieved  by  north-west  winds:  heavy 
rains  fall  in  November  and  December ;  cold  clear  weatlier 
prevails  in  January,  but  in  February  the  weather  becomes 
mild  again,  and  the  spring  begins.  Snow  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence. 

A  fine  aqueductiOs  Areos  das  Agoas  Livres,  supplies  Lisbon 
with  good  water,  brought  fVom  several  springs  situated  near 
the  vUlage  of  Bellas,  three  leagues  north-west  of  Lisbon. 
The  aqueduct  is  in  part  conducted  under  ground;  but  on 
approaching  Lisbon  it  passes  across  a  deep  valley,  and  the 
water  is  carried  over  a  number  of  bold  arches  for  a  length 
of  about  2400  feet  The  water  enters  the  town  on  the 
noitb-west  at  a  place  called  Amoreira,  where  is  the  reser- 
voir, from  which  the  water  is  distributed  to  the  sevnal ' 
fountains  about  the  town.'  The  Gallegos  draw  water  in 
small  barrels  from  the  fbuntains,  and  sell  it  from  house  to 
house,  ae  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Olive  and  orange  trees,  cypresses  and  judas-trees,  and 
some  elms  and  poplars,  are  the  trees  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon.  Orange-trees  abound  both  in  the 
quintas,  or  gardens,  and  also  in  open  spots :  they  require 
much  water,  which  is  distributed  by  small  troughs  or  chan- 
nels which  are  supplied  by  water-wheels.  The  earth  is  heaped 
up  at  the  roots,  and  the  water  is  conducted  between  these 
heaps.  The  ftuit  is  perfectly  ripe  in  May,  and  continues 
till  August.  Oranges  for  exportation  are  gathered  in  Fe- 
bruary, before  they  are  ripe. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  round  Lisbon,  particu- 
larly on  the  east  and  north  sidc^  is  covered  with  largo 
goroens  surrounded  by  high  walls,  which  bound  the  view 
on  every  side.  These  gardens,  called 'Quintas,' are  often 
of  considerable  extent,  and  laid  out  rather  fbr  use  than 
pleasure,  generally  conttuning  plantations  of  orange  and 
olive  trees,  and  sometimes  vineyards  and  even  corn-fields. 
A  pretty  large  house  is  attached  to  tbem,  in  which  the  families 
of  the  owners  spend  part  of  the  summer.  To  the  west  of 
Lisbon  the  country  is  not  so  well  cultivated :  the  hills  are 
more  rocky  and  naked;  the  soil  consists  of  basalt,  covered 
here  and  there  with  limestone :  the  basalt  on  which  Lisbon  is 
built  extends  to  the  north-west  towards  the  market-town  of 
Bellas  already  mentioned,  and  thence  to  the  north  as  far  as 
the  Cabe^a  da  Montachlnue,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  the 
Tagus  near  Belem.  (Link,  Travelt  ijt  Portugal.)  Beyond 
Bellas,  runninff  north-east  to  south-west  and  termhiating 
on  the  sea  at  Cabo  de  Rocca,  rises  a  high  range  of  mouu- 
tuoft  Aill  of  peaks,  consistliig  of  ^ulOj^g^^^^l^ 
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vilh  limestone.  The  south  declivity  of  these  mountatDS 
tuwards  Lisbon  is  naked,  and  it  is  on  the  opposite  or  north- 
ern declivity  that  the  delightful  quintas  and  shady  groves 
are  situated  which  afford  a  summer  residsnoe  to  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon.  [Ciktra.] 

Leaving  Lisbon  fur  the  north  towards  Torres  Vedras  then 
is  a  succession  of  suburbs  or  villages,  such  as  Gampo  Grande, 
Caraide,  Lumiar,  Loares*  &&,  extending  far  several  miles 
almost  without  interruption.  The  same  occurs  in  a  north- 
east  direction  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagtu  towards  S*- 
cavem. 

The  uopulation  of  Lisbon  is  reckoned  at  260,000  inhabit- 
ants, its  trade,  though  much  diminished  since  the  loss  of 
Brazil,  is  still  considerable.  It  exports  wine,  fruits,  and  oil ; 
and  it  imports  corn,  salt  fish,  salt  butter,  cheese,  timber, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  coals,  tar,  and  all  sorts  of  foreign 
maiiufoctuiea,  with  which  it  supplies  the  whole  southern 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Lisbon  has  some  manulUctories  of 
silks,  paper,  soap,  and  leather;  its  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
are  very  expert ;  and  there  are  also  sugar  refineries  and 
potteries.  We  ought  to  ol»erve  here  that  the  laziness  and 
want  <^  industry  ot  the  Portuguese  have  been  much  exag- 
gerated by  travellers. 

The  scientific  and  literary  institutions  are :— 1 .  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Maria  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is  a  most 
respectable  association,  and  baa  Dublished  very  interesting 
memoirs  on  the  history,  laws,  ana  economy  ot  Portugal,  as 
well  OS  upon  its  natural  history  and  that  of  its  colonies. 
2.  The  Cotl^e  of  the  Nobler,  a  very  handsome  building, 
founded  in  1761.  3.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Marine, 
founded  in  1779,  or  School  of  Navigation  and  Ship-build- 
in;,  with  the  observatory  attached  to  it.  4.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Artillery  and  Engineers,  founded  in  1790. 
5,  The  Royal  Military  College.  6.  The  School  of  Music. 
7.  The  Botanical  Garaen  and  Cabinet  of  Natural  History 
at  the  royal  residence  of  Ajuda,  near  Belem.  8.  The 
Royal  Libraryand  that  of  the  Neoeaaidades.  9.  The  Royid 
Schools  of  Vicente  de  Fora,  where  philosophy,  geometry, 
physics,  and  the  antient  languages  are  taught  10.  The 
Bi^al  School  of  Drawing  and  Civil  Architecture.  There 
are  also  primary  or  elementary  schools  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  ci^. 

Societv  at  Lisbon  is  rather  dull:  famiUes  live  much 
among  themselves ;  the  Portuguese  are  not  very  fond  of 
exercise,  and  their  chief  relaxation  is  going  to  their  quintas 
in  the  summer.  Carriages  ere  scarce  and  old  fashioned. 
The  Italian  Opera,  or  De  Carlos,  is  a  handsome  house  and 
much  frequented.  The  Portnguese  play-housea  axe  small, 
and  the  performances  not  very  choice.  The  best  inns  in 
Lisbon  are  kept  by  foreigners.  There  are  some  bdwable 
coffee-houses,  and  a  number  of  tavemasi  or  winc'shops,  and 
eating-houses,  generally  dirty  and  ill*providcd. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  though  mostly  inclined  to 
bigotry,  are  very  tolerant  towards  foreigners,  owing  to  their 
constant  intercourse  with  the  English  and  other  Protestants, 
and  have  not  that  horror  of  heretics  which  is  exhibited  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of  Spain. 

(Kiiisey,  Portugal  lUuHrattdi  Minano,  Diceion.  Geog.; 
Link,  Travels  in  Portugal,  a  good  work  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century ;  and  other  tourists.  See  also  Map  qf  Lisbon^ 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

LISBURN,  a  parliamentary  borough  town,  not  corporate, 
situated  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Massereene  and  county 
of  Antrim,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  CosUereas^  and 
county  of  Down,  in  Ireland.  The  parish,  called  likewise 
Blaris,  extends  also  iuto  the  barony  of  Lower  Iveagh,  in  the 
county  of  Down.  The  town  is  73  Irish  or  93  statute  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  7  Irish  or  9  statute  miles  from  Belfast 
The  boundaries  of  the  borough,  as  settled  by  2  and  3  Will. 
IV.,  c.  89,  comprise  132&  statute  acres. 

This  town  took  its  origin  from  the  erection  of  a  fortified 
mansion,  about  1610,  by  Lord  Fulk  Conway,  to  whom  a  large 
part  of  the  territory  of  Kilultagh  hod  been  granted  by  James  1. 
These  grants  were  enlarged  and  confirmed  to  Viscount 
Conway  in  the  succeeduig  reign,  during  which  the  number 
of  English  and  Welsh  settlers  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood greatly  increased.  The  town  vras  at  this  time  called 
Lisnegarvey,  and  soon  became  a  considerable  plaee,^  as 
appears  by  the  gallant  and  successful  defence  which  it  made 
against  the  Irish  under  O'Neill  on  the  28th  November.  I(i4l. 
The  town  and  castle  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists 
until  1650,  when  Sir  Chaiies  Cool?  took  itossession  of  (he 


flaee  for  the  parliament  On  the  Restoration,  King  Chariea 
I.,  in  consideration  of  the  loyalty  and  services  of  the  inha- 
bitants, granted  them  a  patent,  dated  27tfa  October,  1662, 
by  which  the  church  of  Lubum  was  erected  into  a  cathedral 
for  the  united  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  borough  were  empowered  to  return  two 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  On  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  Lisbum  beeama  the  residence  of  a  number 
of  French  refbgees,  who  introdoeed  the  linen  and  damask 
manufacture,  from  which  much  of  the  succeeding  prosperity 
of  the  place  has  arisen.  A  Are  which  occurred  in  1707 
burned  down  the  csstle  and  the  chief  part  of  the  town.  The 
castle  gardens  were  then  turned  into  a  public  promenade, 
and  the  town  rebuilt  in  a  more  substantial  andbaodsomo 
manner.  During  the  prosperous  period  which  intervened 
between  the  time  of  the  Irisn  volunteers  and  therebellion  of 
1798  Lisbum  increased  rapidly.  Since  that  time  the  town 
has  rather  declined,  owing  probably  to  the  mperior  facilities 
fur  carrying  on  the  linen  and  cotton-spinning  trades  possessed 
by  the  neighbouring  seaport  of  Belmst 

The  seneschal  of  the  manor  of  KilulOvh  is  the  retuming- 
officer  in  elections  fur  the  borough,  wUeb,  since  the  Union, 
is  represented  in  the  imperial  parliament  by  one  member. 
The  number  of  electors  in  March,  1836,  was  134.  llie 
right  of  election  by  act  2  and  3  Will.  IV.,  c  88,  is  vested  in 
tho  £/.  householders. 

The  appearance  of  lasbum  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  gently  rising  ground,  on  the  north-wcstem  or 
Antrim  side  of  the  Lagan.  The  market-house  occupies  tin 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  the  three  prin- 
cipal streets  meet  It  is  a  handsome  building,  viifa  a. 
cupola.  Near  the  market-houEe  is  the  church,  an  elegant 
edifice  with  a  lofty  spire,  on  each  side  of  which  the  two 
streets  leading  towards  Belfast  and  the  old  bridge  over  the 
Lagan  diverge.  The  castle  gardens  are  included  between 
the  fbnner  of  these  and  the  nver,  over  which  the  walks  and 
terrace  command  a  fine  prospect  The  houses  in  the  main 
street  are  chiefly  built  of  English  brick,  and  have  a  very 
elegant  appearance.  Those  in  the  opposite  or  western  end 
of  the  town  are  of  an  inferior  description,  and  the  suburb 
towards  Moira  is  mean.  Of  992  houses  within  the  borough, 
675  are  roofed  with  slate,  which  is  an  unusually  latge  pro- 
portion of  that  class  of  houses  in  an  Irish  inland  town.  The 
manor  *  court-house,  formerly  a  chapel  for  the  French 
Huguenots,  end  the  linen-ball,  are  substantial  and  commo- 
dious buildings.  There  are  also  three  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses,  one  Methodist  ditto,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

Lisburn  is  well  paved,  and  is  amply  supplied  with  water 
by  conduits  to  the  nouses.  The  provisions  of  the  Lighting 
&bX  have  not  been  ^plied.  The  eonstabalarjr  fbrce  quar- 
tered in  the  town  diseha^  die  duties  of  mum'etpal  police: 
On  an  island  in  the  La^m.  in  the  eastern  suburbs,  arc 
extMisive  vitriol-works.  Some  of  the  largest  bleach-greens 
for  linen  in  Ireland  are  in  the  vicinity;  and  in  the  town 
are  print-works  for  muslins,  and  a  diaper  and  damask  fac- 
tory, much  cetebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  fabrics.  A 
navigation  extends  from  the  town  by  the  river  Lagan  to  the 
sea  at  Belfast,  and  by  the  river  and  a  canal  to  Loch  Ncagh. 
A  railroad  is  now  nearly  completed  between  Belfast  and 
Lisburn,  which  is  intended  as  the  commencement  of  a  line 
through  Armagh  to  Dublin.  This  is  the  second  work  of 
the  kind  hitherto  undertaken  in  Ireland. 

In  1812  the  number  of  houses  in  the  borough  was  about 
800,  and  the  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  4812.  In 
1831  tiie  number  of  houses  was  993,  and  of  inhabitants 
5745.  In  1824  than  were  in  the  parish  of  Lisbum  se\-en 
day-schools,  educating  756  males  and  548  females.  Of 
these  schools  two  were  supported  by  the  Association  fat 
Discountenancing  Vice,  and  two  others  were  partly  sup* 
ported  by  subscribers.  The  county  infirmary  is  at  lihburn, 
and  there  are  almshouses  for  fourteen  fbmalos,  suppcoled  by 
bequests,  amounting  in  all  to  2750/. 

(Surrey  q/"  the  County  o/ Antrim,  Dublin,  1812  ;  Ar- 
liammtanf  Reports  and  Ripers,  &c.) 

LISCOV,  CHRISTIAN  LUDWIG,  born  at  Witten- 
berg) 1701,  although  very  little  known  in  this  country,  still 
ranks  high  in  Germany  for  his  satirical  writings,  which,  in 
their  caustic  iron^,  show  their  author  to  have  had  a  con- 
genial turn  of  mind  with  Swift  Very  few  particulars  of 
his  life  have  been  recorded,  ftirther  than  that  about  the  vesr 
1730  he  was  private  tutor  at  Lubcek.  where  a  pe^nt 
named  Stevera  was  the  first  who  fell  under  the  eastigation 
of  his  pen.  After  this  he  bec^^^^te^i^uvtaiy  to 
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Gebeimainth  vim  Blome^  ftom  which  time  nothing  can  be 
traced  respecting  him  till  he  entered  the  service  of  Von 
Heineck«r  at  Dresden.  Under  this  accomplished  and 
generous  patron  he  might  have  passed  his  days  in  tran- 
quillity, had  not  his  love  of  ridicule  prevailed  over  his  pru- 
dence. Having  offended  the  English  minister  at  that  court 
by  some  sarcasms,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  resentment  of 
tlie  all-powerful  Count  Brubl,  who  caused  him  to  be  sent  as 
ft  state  prisoner  to  Eilenburff.  where  lie  died  shortly  after, 
October  30,  1 760.  Some  however  have  questioned  the 
truth  of  his  having  been  in  oonflnement 

Posterity  has  been  more  just  to  Liscov*a  merits  than  wen 
his  contemporaries.  His  latire  was  directed  only  aninst 
presumption  and  folly,  and  was  besides  ftr  more  general  than 
personal,  certainly  impartial,  and  without  anyrespect  to  per- 
ions,ft)r  a  powerful  offender  was  in  bis  eyes  no  more  than  the 
meanest.  That  he  possessed  no  ordinaiy  ability  for  politics 
may  well  be  conceived  when  we  6nd  Pott,  the  editor  of  a 
posthumous  work  of  his,  saying  that  had  Count  Bruhl  lis- 
tened to  Liscov's  advice,  Germany  would  have  been  spared 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  first  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  by  Kriegrath  Miicbler,  in  3  vols.  8vo., 
Berlin,  1806.  Of  several  of  these  pieces  the  titles  will 
convey  some  notion  of  the  subjects :  '  On  the  Excellence 
and  Usefulness  of  Bad  Writers;*  'On  the  Uselessness  of 
Good  Works  towards  Salvation;*  and  the  *  Inaugural  Dis- 
course of  the  learned  J.  £.  P.,  &c.  at  the  Academy  of  Small 
Wits ;  tt^etber  with  the  Rc^ly  of  that  emioent  Society.' 
Liscov's  own  Apol(^  for  his  satirical  attacks  is  most  ad- 
mirable; and  It  may  be  remarked,  that  although  satire 
seldom  reforms  tbMe  who  are  the  immediate  objects,  it  is 
nevertheless  highly  beneficial  with  respect  to  many  who 
would  else  oommit  the  same  fullies. 

LISIEUX,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  93  miles  west  by  north 
of  Paris  in  a  straight  line,  or  1 06  miles  by  the  road  through 
Evreux.  This  town  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  Con- 
quest, when  it  was  called  Noviomagus,  or  Noeomagui :  it 
subsequently  took  the  name  of  Lexorii,  from  the  pei^le  to 
whom  it  belonged ;  and  from  this  name  the  modem  Lineux 
is  derived.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Normans  in  a.d.  877; 
burned  by  the  Bretons  in  a.d.  1130;  and  taken  and  retaken 
several  times  in  thewars  of  the  English  in  France,  and  in  the 
religious  dissensions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  be- 
fure  the  Revolution  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  the  bishop  was 
a  suffragan  of  the  archbiHliop  of  Rouen. 

The  town  stands  on  tbe  right  or  east  bank  of  the  Touc- 
ques  at  the  junction  of  the  Orbec  The  old  walls  have 
been  lately  replaced  by  some  tolerably  handsome  buildings 
and  a  promenade.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  tolerably 
wide;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  ex-calhedral,  an  antient  edifice;  the  epis- 
copal palace  with  its  gardens,  the  seminary  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  great  hospital.  The  population  in  1831 
was  10,257;  in  1836  it  was  11,473»  showing  an  increase 
in  five  years  of  1216.  or  above  10  percent.  Tbe  manu- 
factures of  the  place  are  chiefly  of  bnnd-cloth,  flannel,  and 
other  woollen  fabrics ;  woollen  and  cotton  yam,  and  cotton 
^oods ;  horse-cloths  of  wool  and  hair ;  leather,  and  brandy. 
There  are  bleaching  and  dyeing  establishments.  The  trade, 
which  is  chiefly  in  the  manufactures  of  the  town,  is  pro- 
moled  tiy  the  navigation  of  the  Touoques,  which  commences 
at  Ijiicux.  There  are  six  yearly  fairs.  Besides  the  public 
institutions  already  noticed,  there  are  several  others,  judi- 
cial or  fiscal ;  also  a  high  sofaool  and  a  theatre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Lisieux  comprehends  348  square 
miles,  and  had  in  1831  a  popuUition  of  68,716,  in  1836  of 
69,844.  It  is  subdivided  into  six  cantons  and  131  com- 
munes. 

Among  the  former  bishops  of  Lisieux,  Jean  Hennuyer 
iescrves  honourable  mention  :  at  the  time  of  the  massacre 
St.  Bartholomew  he  preserved  the  Protestants  of  his 
liocese.    His  kindness  won  over  many  of  tbcm  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith. 

LISKEARD.  LESKEARD.  or  LESKERET.  a  parish, 
eorporate  town,  and  porliamentair  borough,  in  the  hundred 
>f  West  mnd  county  of  Cornwall,  distant  218  miles  west- 
Muth-west  ftom  London.  Tbe  assessionable  Duchy  Manor 
>fLiskwd  includes  the  whole  parish  and  borough.  The 
^barters  of  the  borough  are  numerous,  commencing  with 
Uiat  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans  and  earl  of  Cornwall, 
brother  of  Henry  III.,  granted  in  the  year  1S40 ;  the  latest 
n  of  the  29th  Elizabeth,  u4  ^tod  26th  Julv,  lfi87  The 
P  C  No.  866. 


eouncfl  consists  of  4  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  the  mayor, 
and  12  councillors.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  for  the 
year  ending  October,  1832,  was  442/,  and  its  expenditure 
during  the  same  period  was  242/.;  but  in  previous  yean 
the  expenditure  hs[d  considerably  exceeded  the  revenue. 

The  town,  which  is  meanly  built,  stands  partly  in  a  hollow 
and  partly  upon  rocky  heights,  which  give  to  the  streets  an 
appearance  of  great  irregularity.  Of  late  years  the  town 
has  been  much  improved,  and  several  persona,  possessed  of 
large  properties,  have  decorated  tbe  immediate  environs 
with  excellent  houses.  The  chief  public  building  is  the 
town-h^l,  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough ;  it 
is  a  handsome  struoture,  stipported  on  eranite  columns. 
Liskeard  still  continues  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
has  an  excellent  market.  It  has  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  recent  improvement  of  the  roads  in  that  part  of  Corn- 
wall. The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter, 
possessing  an  average  net  income  of  303/.,  the  rectory  hav- 
ing been  appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Launceston.  In  )  304 
the  bishop  of  Exeter  excommunicated  the  inhabitants  of 
Liskeard,  and  put  their  church  under  an  interdict,  fur 
refusing  to  pay  tithes  in  kind  on  the  ground  of  a  composi- 
tion between  Earl  Richard  and  the  prior.  (1  Par,  Roll,  31-2.) 
An  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  appropriate  the  vicaroge 
also.  (3  P.  R.  505.)  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1831 
was  2853  and  that  of  the  entire  perish  4042 ;  the  parochial 
assessments  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1829,  amount- 
ed to  673/.  Before  the  passing  of  tbe  Reform  Act,  the  cor- 
poration of  Liskeard  had  returned  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment continuously  irom  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Tbe 
borough,  which  consists  of  the  parish  of  liskeard  and  such 
paru  of  the  old  borongh  of  Liskeard  as  are  without  the 
parish,  now  returns  one  member.  For  the  histon'  of  Lis- 
keard, as  part  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  see  Manning's 
Exchequer  F^acHce,  2nd  ed.,  374, 380 ;  1, 2, 3,  and  4  Mann. 
&  Ryl.  ii<p.,  141-2.  153,  177,  471-7;  2  Ventris'  iJep,  343. 
{POTliamsntary  Papers;  Gilbert's  Parochial  History  qf 
CornwalL.) 

II8LE,  or  L'ISLE.  rVAUCLUSE.J 

LISLE,  WILLIAM  DE,  bom  at  Paris  28th  February. 
1675,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Claude  Delisle,  a  geographer 
and  historian,  under  whose  instruction  he  gave  early  proofs 
of  a  decided  predilection  for  geographical  pursuits. 

Before  the  time  of  Delisle,  the  principal  maps  of  autho* 
rity  were  those  of  Nicholas  Sanson,  to  whom  geography  is 
under  many  obligations ;  but  these  maps  were  exceedingly 
erroneous  from  the  want  of  astronomical  observations,  al- 
though it  does  not  appear  that  the  author  bed  fully  availed 
himself  of  the  few  observations  which  really  existed.  After 
the  death  of  Sanson,  his  sons  continued  to  reproduce  his 
maps  with  little  or  no  alteration,  notwithstanding  tiiat  the 
more  recent  accounts  of  travellets  and  the  observations  of 
astronomers  were  greatly  at  variance  with  many  of  their 
positions.  For  this  they  were  repeatedly  censured  both  by 
La  Hire  and  Dominic  Gassini,  to  which  however  they  seem 
to  have  paid  little  regard.  At  length,  in  1696,  Cassini 
drew  a  planisphere  upon  tbe  pavement  of  the  hall  of  the 
Paris  Observatory,  whereon  be  marked  the  position  of  39 
places  according  to  their  observed  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  thus  exhibited  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  which 
vitiated  the  existing  maps,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed 
out  the  means  of  effecting  their  improvement.  Still  how- 
ever the  geographical  positions  of  by  &r  the  greater  number 
of  places  eould  only  be  inforxed  from  antient  itineraries, 
and  from  tbe  varied  and  often  conflicting  accounts  of  mo- 
dern traveUers,  while  the  coast-lines  had  for  the  most  part 
to  be  determined  from  a  tedious  comparison *0f  the  lo^-books 
of  seamen.  It  is  obvious'  that  for  a  task  of  this  description, 
in  addition  to  the  reqttisite  scientific  knowledge,  which  is 
comparatively  of  easy  attainment,  a  person  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  langu^us,  and  his  reading  must  be  sufficiently 
extensive  to  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  all  historical  re- 
sources ;  he  mua*  be  able  to  appreciate  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place,  e;ther  through  accident  or  fraud,  in  the 
measures  of  different  nations,  a  problem  of  very  consider- 
able difficulty;  but  above  all  he  must  exercise  a  highly 
critical  judgment  in  according  to  each  statement  a  degree 
of  confidence  duly  proportionM  to  its  merits.  With  many 
of  these  qualifications  Delisle  was  eminently  endowed,  end 
although  he  left  ample  room  for  the  display  of  perhapi 
greater  abilities  in  hit  successor  M.  d'Anville,  there  ismo 
doubt  that  his  own  labours  eo9K|ibuted  powerfuU^gyg 
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Jmpromnent  tnd  extension  of  goofi;raphieal  knowledge. 
Four  Tears  after  Cassini  bad  exposed  tne  enormous  inac- 
Qunctesof  the  then  existing  main,  Deliste  piiblislied  (1670) 
Tout  maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  togethur 
urith  two  globes  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  the  one  of  the 
terrestrial  the  other  of  the  celostial  sphere.  In  these  the 
extent  of  several  countries  was  so  materially  altered  as  lo 
gira  to  the  earth  an  appearance  altogether  new.  The  1en{>th 
of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Slraita  of  Gibrnhar  to  the 
coast  of  Syria,  instead  of  being  I IGU  leagues  (3225  miles), 
was  now  limited  to  860  leagues  (2391  miles),  or  to  less  than 
three-fburtha  of  its  former  length ;  the  diflbrence  of  longi- 
tude between  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  Asia 
was  in  like  manner  lessened  by  2A  degrees ;  and  many  othpr 
important  corrections,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate, 
were  introduced  for  the  lirst  lime  in  these  maps. 

The  reputation  and  profit  which  Delitilc  derived  from 
these  puhhcations  excited  the  cupidity  of  a  man  named 
Nolin,  who,  though  distinguished  by  the  title  of  geographer 
royal,  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  pirated  copies  of  Delisle's 
maps,  in  which  he  purposely  introduced  a  few  slight  errors,  in 
the  hope  of  thereby  evading  detection ;  and  when  taxed  with 
the  f\-aud,  he  retorted  by  ascribing  the  plogiiurism  wholly  to 
Uelisle.  The  latter  was  in  consequence  ohliKcd  to  institute 
legal  procoeditigs,  less  with  a  view  to  protect  his  interest 
Itian  to  clear  hia  character  of  an  unjust  imputation.  The 
result  of  the  prosecutiim,  protracted  during  six  years,  was 
in  fhvoiir  of  Delislc,  authorising  him  to  seize  and  destroy 
the  maps  and  plates  of  the  defendant,  a  permission  oC  which 
lie  partially  availed  himself. 

In  1 702  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  geographical  tutor  to 
Louis  XV.,  who  conferred  u|ion  him  tho  title  of  chief  (pre- 
mier) geographer  royal,  a  title  which  did  not  previously 
exist,  and  which  hns  since  been  confbrred  only  upon  M. 
d'Anville. 

The  maps  of  Delisle,  in  illustration  of  particular  coun- 
tries and  of  particular  |)eriod8  of  history,  now  succeeded  earh 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Among  them,  the  edition  of  his 
planisphere,  published  in  1724,  is  deserving  of  particular 
mention,  as  it  shows  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
geoi^phy  before  D'Anville  had  contributed  considerably  to 
lis  improveraent.  The  latest  edition  of  his  maps,  wc  believe, 
is  that  of  1789,  published  by  Dezanchc,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  and 
comprising  158  sheets.  Besides  these  he  has  left  an  atlas 
of  anlient  geography  and  an  atlas  of  France  divided  into 
provinces.  Sucli  was  his  fame  that  most  authors  of  respec- 
tability who  wrote  upon  history  or  subjects  connected  with 
it.  were  desirous  of  having  their  works  illustrated  by  his 
maps.  The  czar  of  Russia,  tho  king  of  Sicily,  and  other 
European  sovereigns  are  said  to  have  made  munificent 
oflera  in  the  expectation  of  inducing  him  to  enter  their 
ser\'ice  and  to  reside  permanently  in  their  dominions,  but 
his  attachment  to  liis  own  country  would  not  permit  him  to 
accept  them.  Peter  the  Great  in  particular  was  in  tho 
habit  of  paying  him  frequent  visits  during  his  scjoum  at 
Paris,  partly  to  give  and  partly  to  derive  information  re- 
specting his  own  territories. 

Dehsle  died  at  Paris,  26th  of  January,  172f).  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Academy  are  printed  the  following 
memoirs  bearing  his  name: — 

'  Observations  on  the  Variation  of  the  Needle  with  refer- 
ence to  Halley's  Map,"  1710;  'Justification  of  ihe  Antients 
in  matters  of  (^ofrraphy,'  1714;  *On  the  Ijongitude  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,*  1716;  'Geographical  Determina- 
tion of  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Bai'tli,*  1720 ;  *  Geographical  Determination  of  the  Situation 
and  Extent  of  tfie  Countries  traversed  by  Cyrus  in  his  Ex- 
pedition against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  and  of  those  tra- 
versed by  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat,'  1721 ; 
*Remari(S  upon  the  Map  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  sent  to  the 
Academy  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,'  1721  ;  'Comparison 
of  the  extent  of  London  and  Paris,  and  some  other  cities 
both  anlient  and  modern,'  1725;  'On  the  Longitude  of  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Mississippi,*  1726.  Besides  the  fore- 
going he  hod  contemplated  a  work  to  he  entitled  '  An  In- 
troduction to  Geogra]^hy,'  wherein  he  purposed  giving  an 
aocount  of  the  alterations  which  he  had  introduced ;  but  he 
died  before  its  completion.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  how- 
ever made  known  by  M.  Fleret,  in  a  small  volume  published 
by  that  gentleman  in  1731. 

(Fontenelle,OeurrMZ>i'tvrm,laHayc,1729.tom.iii.:Bto- 


LISMORE,  a  bishop's  see,  late  in  the  archiepiscopa! 

Jrovince  of  Cashel,  and  now  in  that  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland, 
t  includes  portions  of  the  counties  of  Waterford  and 
Tippcrary,  and  extends  37  statute  miles  by  3H.  The  chap- 
ter consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer, 
archdeacon,  and  S  prebendaries.  In  1792  the  diocese  was 
divided  into  73  parishes,  constituting  33  benefices,  and  hav- 
ing 22  churches.  In  1834  the  numbers  were :  parishes,  75 ; 
benefices,  43;  churches  of  the  Establishment,  3fi;  otbL-r 
places  of  Protestant  worahip  in  connection  with  the  Esta- 
blishment, I ;  and  Roman  Catholic  ehurehea,  S5.  In  the 
latter  year  the  total  population  of  the  diocese  was  21G,2'.iG, 
of  whom  there  were  0970  members  of  the  Ktablislied 
Church,  164  Presbyteiians,  38S  other  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  209,729  Roman  Catholics;  being  in  the  proportion  of 
about  3-2  Roman  OthoHcs  to  1  Protestant.  In  the  same 
year  there  were,  in  this  diocese,  236  daily  schools,  educating 
17,609  young  persons,  beiny  in  the  proportion  of  8'14  pt-r 
cent-  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction  ;  in 
which  respect  Lismore  stands  thirteenth  among  tho 
dioceses  oflreland.  Of  tho  above  schools,  12  were,  in  183  J, 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

St.  C^rthag.  commonly  called  Mochuda,  of  Rathcny  in 
Westmeath,  where  he  had  a  fkmous  school,  was  the  founder 
of  the  cathedral  and  school  of  Lismore,  in  A.D.  631.  Cathal- 
dus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Tarentum  in  Italy,  auceevded. 
During  his  time  and  tiiat  of  his  predecessor,  Uie  school  of 
Lismore  was  greatly  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  s!u- 
denls;  and  the  town  or  ctty  is  said  to  have  been  ?lmu.st 
exclusively  inhabited  by  ecclesiastics.  Soon  afler  the  arri- 
val of  the  English,  the  antient  see  of  Ardmore  was  annexed 
to  the  diocese ;  and  in  the  bishopric  of  Thomas  de  Reev  o. 
who  succeeded  a.d.  1358,  the  sec,  so  increased,  was  added  tn 
that  of  Waterford.  By  lhe*3  and  4  Wm.  IV,  c.  39.  the 
see  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  being  void,  has  become 
annexed  to  tlie  united  see  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  and  the 
temporalities  are  now  vested  in  the  Eeclesiasticu  Commis- 
sioncrs. 

The  town  of  Lismore  is  situated  in  the  barony  of  Ck>sli- 
more  and  Covhbride,  and  county  of  Waterford,  on  the 
.■ouihern  bank  of  the  Blackwaler,  three  miles  from  the 
point  where  that  river  changes  its  course  from  east  to  south 
near  Cappoquin.  The  Blackwater,  opposite  Lismore,  is 
joined  by  theOwenshad,arapid  stream  descending  from  the 
Knnckmeledown  mountains,  which  form  a  prominent  object 
in  the  surrounding  country.  A  handsome  bridee,  the  centre 
ai  ch  of  which  has  a  span  of  100  feet,  crosses  the  main  river 
a  little  above  the  point  of  junction,  and  leads  to  the  town, 
which  occupies  the  summit  of  the  southern  bank.  At  tliu 
eastern  extremity  of  the  town  is  the  cathedral,  a  plain  har.d- 
Bome  building,  with  a  tower  and  spire,  boldly  situated  un 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  It  is  in  the  later  English  style,  and 
was  chiefly  built  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  in  1 663.  The  castlf , 
a  magnificent  pile,  originally  erected  by  King  John  in  a.d. 
1185,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  the  first 
Earl  of  C!ork,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  bank,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  100  feet  above  the  Blackwater, 
at  tho  opposite  or  western  end  of  the  town.  Lismore  is  ll'e 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  by  whom  it  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late.  The  town  is  also  much  indebltd 
to  the  late  duke,  who  built  the  bridge  at  a  cost  of  9100/., 
and  restored  the  castle,  which  had  been  reduced  almost  lo  a 
ruin  during  tho  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Lismore  was  erected  into  a  borough  by  charter  of  James  I., 
and  was  represented  in  the  Irish  parliament  by  two  meiii- 
bcra.  The  franchise  was  abolished  at  tho  lime  of  the  Union, 
and  the  compensation,  amounting  to  12,000/.,  was  paid  to 
the  trustees  of  the  lato  Earl  of  Cork  and  Burlington.  Bv 
tho  same  charter,  granted  in  1613,  the  borough  was  incoi- 
porated  ;  hut  the  corporation  is  now  defunct  The  Black- 
water  is  naturally  navigable  to  within  a  mile  of  the  tuwn, 
and  a  canal  has  been  constructedhy  tho  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, by  which  lighters  can  now  come  up  as  far  as  tl;c 
bridge.  There  is  a  small  export  of  grain  and  flour;  the 
imports  ai-e  trilling,  con.sisting  chiefly  of  coal  and  timber 
brought  by  lighters  from  Youghall. 

In  1831  there  were  in  the  town  366  houses  and  2'jP8 
inhabitants.    In  1834  there 

22  day-schools,  educating  71'5  males  and  408  females.  Of 
these  schools  two  were  cbielly  supported  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  one  by  an  annual  grant  from  the  Duke  of  Devon 
shire,  one  by  an  endowment  by  Lf^Cork.  N^I^^Qe  bv  a 
grant  from  Sir  Richard)|ftaBeilal^^OOy^Lc 
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(Smith's  HUtory  of  tbe  Couniy  WtUer/ori;  Ware's 
Bishop* ;  Beaufort  8  Memoir^ a  Map  qf  Ireland;  Pariia- 
mentary  Reports,  &e.) 

LISSA,  or  Polith  lAasa  (in  Polish^  Lutno),  a  haodsome 
towD  in  the  Pruawan  province  of  Posen.  in  52'  N.  li^ 
and  16"  36'  E.  lonff.,  belongs  to  Prince  Sulkowsky,  who 
has'  a  palace  there.  It  has  two  Calvinist,  one  Lutheran,  and 
one  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  laige  sjrnagogue.  a  Calvinist 
Gymnasium  lUustre,  a  Lutheran  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
school,  and  two  hospitalB  and  a  theatre,  Lissa  is  one  of  the 
most  important  manu&cturing  towns  in  the  province.  The 

Erincipal  manufaotures  are  woollen  cloths,  linen,  leather, 
ats,  carriages,  tobacco.   The  inhabitants,  8667  in  number, 
of  whom  3470  are  Jews,  carry  on  a  very  active  trade. 

LISSA,  a  village  in  Prussian  Silesia  and  the  government 
of  Bresku,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  victory  gained 
in  the  vicinity,  on  the  &th  of  December,  17fl7,  by  Frederio 
II.,  at  the  head  of  36,000  mon,  over  an  army  of  90.000  Aus- 
trians  andlmpcrialists,  of  whom  34,000  were  made  prisoners 
on  the  Itcld  of  battle,  17,000  were  taken  in  Breslau,  which 
was  forced  to  surrender  after  a  short  siege,  and  15,000 
were  captured  on  the  retreat  of  the  remains  of  the  army 
into  the  mountains.  This  battle  is  likewise  called  the  bat- 
tle of  Breslau. 

LtSSA.  [Maud*.] 

LIST.  CIVIL.    [CiTiL  List.] 

LISTING.  [Enlistment.] 

LITANY,  a  collection  of  prayers  and  supplications.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  (Xiravcla),  and  was  adopted 
l>y  Christian  writers  at  a  very  early  period.  St  Basil  tells 
us  that  litanios  wne  read  in  the  ehureh  of  NeocBsorea, 
between  Gregory  Thaumatuigui'a  time  and  his  own :  and 
St.  Ambrose naaleftalbrmorLitanyvbich bean hisname^ 
agreeing  in  many  things  with  that  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

In  the  Common  Prayer  Book  of  1349  (the  fll^tbook  of 
King  Edward),  the  Litany  was  placed  between  the  Commu- 
nion Office  and  the  Office  for  Baptism,  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Letany  and  Sufh^ges ;'  which  book  aUo  directed  it  to 
be  Slid  or  sung  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  In  the  review 
of  the  Common  Prayer  in  1552,  the  Litany  was  placed 
where  it  now  stands,  wilh  the  direction  that  it  shall  he 
used  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  at  other 
times  whon  it  shall  be  commanded  by  the  ordinary.  Till 
the  last  review,  in  lfl61,  the  Litany  was  used  as  a  distinct 
scr\-ice.  and  followed  the  Morning  Prayer;  it  was  then  di- 
rected and  has  ever  since  oontinued  to  be  read  as  one  office 
with  the  Homing  Prayer,  after  the  third  Collect  fbr  Grace. 

(Wheatley's  Rational  Sluttr.  tjf  ihg  Book  Common 
Prayer  of  the  Chureh  qf  England^  Sm,  Oxford,  isio, 
pp.  163,  164.) 

LI-TCHI,  or  LEECHEE,  a  fVuit  commonly  sold  in  the 
markets  of  China,  and  occasionally  brought  to  England,  is 
tlio  produce  of  the  Euphoria  Litchi  of  botanixts,  a  tree  be- 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Sapindaoeee.  The  eatable  part 
is  a  pulpy  tlesh,  which  covers  a  stone  enclosed  in  a  hard, 
dry,  tessellated,  prickly  pericarp.  Another  fruit,  called  the 
Long-yen  or  lon^n,  is  yielded  by  another  species  of  the 
same  genus.  The  Chinese  cultivate  many  varieties  of 
each. 

LITHARGE.  [Lbad.] 
LITHICACID.  [Uric  Acid.] 

LITHIUM,  a  melal,  the  oxide  of  whidi  was  discovered 
by  Arfwedson  in  1817,  and  called  lithia  (from  \&os,  a 
stone),  from  its  occurring  only  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  It 

was  first  found  in  petalite  and  spodumene,  minerals  which 
occur  in  the  iron-mine  of  Uto  in  Sweden,  and  it  has  since 
been  discovered  in  amblygonite  and  lepidolite.  These 
substances  contain  from  about  five  to  nearly  ten  per  cent, 
of  lithia  in  combination  with  silica,  from  which  it  is  best 
separated  by  tho  following  process  of  Berrelius:  One 
part  of  petalite,  or  other  minerel  containing  lithia,  is  to  be 
mixed  with  two  parts  of  fluor  spar,  both  substances  being 
finely  powdered;  the  mixture  is  to  be  heated  with  three  or 
four  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  actd,  as  long  as  vapours 
are  disengaged ;  the  silica  is  expelled  with  tho  fluorine,  and 
the  alumina  and  lithia  remain  in  combination  with  sul- 
pburii;  acid;  these  salts  are  to  bo  dissolved  in  water,  am- 
monia is  added  to  precipitate  the  alumina,  the  filtered  solu- 
tion is  to  be  e\'aporated,  and  heated  to  redness,  to  expel  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  lithia  remains,  which, 
being  treated  with  biuytes,  water  is  decomposed,  sulphate 
of  harytes  is  formed  and  separated,  and  pure  lithia  remains 


in  solution,  which.  beinK  evaporated,  hydrate  of  lithia  is  left. 
Lithium  is  but  little  known.  Davy  obtained  it  from  tne 
above  described  hydrate  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity,  in 
the  same  way  as  he  had.  previously  procured  potassium  and 
sodium  from  their  respective  hydrates.  Lithium  was  found 
to  resemble  sodium  in  its  whiteness,  but  it  was  oxidised  and 
reconverted  to  lithia  with  such  rapidity,  that  its  properties 
could  not  be  minute)^  examined. 

Oxygen  and  Lithium,  it  is  evident  from  what  has  just 
been  staled,  combine  with  great  readiness,  and  are  separable 
with  difficulty.  Only  one  compound  of  these  bodies  is 
known,  and  that  is  the  alkaline  oxide  lithia,  which  exists, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  in  certain  minerals,  and  also  in  the 
waters  of  Carlsbad,  but  in  combination.  Lithia,  in  its  alka- 
line properties,  in  forming  a  hydrate  with  water,  and  in  its 
ohemicid  relations,  is  closely  allied  to  potash  and  soda,  and, 
unlike  these  alkalis,  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  the 
solution  resembles  Uieirs  in  being  caiutic  It  has  not  yet 
been  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state,  so  that  when  the 
solution  is  evaitoraled,  hydrate  of  lithia  is  procured*  which 
fuses  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  on  cooling  concretes  into  a 
mass,  which  has  a  crysiallino  fracture :  it  does  not  attract 
moisture  from  the  air. 

The  hydrate  of  lithia  has  not  been  analysed,  but  from 
indireet  experiments  the  oxide  is  concluded  to  consist  of 
One  equivalent  of  oxygen    ,       .  8 
One  equivalent  of  lithium      .       ,  6 

Equivalent  14 
Chiorina  and  Lithium  readily  combine  when  the  nikali 
is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution,  when  eva- 
porated to  dryness  and  fused  out  of  the  contact  of  au',  leaves 
chloride  of  lithium,  which  is  a  white  semitraosparent  sub- 
stance, very  deliqunuent;  and  soluble  both  in  water  and  iu 
alcohol.  By  evaporation  oubic  crystals  are  obtained,  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  which  burns  with  a  peculiar  red  itame. 
When  stronftly  heated  in  the  air.  chlorine  is  expelled  and 
oxygen  absorbed,  and  the  alkali  lithia  remains.  It  ia  pro- 
bably composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  .  .  .  3S 
One  equivalent  of  lithium   ...  6 

Equivalent  42 
Sulpkwr  and  Lithium,  when  obtained  in  combination  by 

decomposing  the  sulphate  of  lithia  with  excess  of  charcoal, 

form  an  extremely  pyrophorio  substaoce. 
Iodine  and  jLtmttm.— No  oompinmd  of  these  is  yet 

known. 

Fluorine  and  Lithium  form  a  fUstble  compound,  prepared 
by  dissotving  lithia  in  hydrofluoric  acid;  it  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  water ;  the  solution  deposits  small  opaque  crystdis. 
Acidt  and  Lithia  combine  to  form  salts : — 

Nitrate  qf  Lithia  is  obtained  by  adding  lithia  to  the  acid. 
This  salt  is  very  deliquescent ;  when  the  solution  is  gently 
evaporated,  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  sometimes 
needlcform  and  sometimes  regular  rhombic  prisms.  Its 
taste  is  like  that  of  nitre,  it  is  extremely  fhsible,  and  be- 
comes by  heat  as  liquid  a^  wat^.  It  is  probably  composed 
of— 

One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid  .  .  54 
One  equivalent  of  lithia  ....  14 

Equivalent  €8 
Carhomte  q^ZitAia.— When  a  strong  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  is  added  to  one  of  sulphate  of  lithia,  a 
white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lithia  is  formed.   This  ult 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  it  is  alkaline  to  test* 
papers.  Is  decomposed  by  acids  with  effervescency  and  has 
an  alkaline  taste.    It  is  decomposed  by  lime  and  buTtes, 
which  separate  the  carbonic  acid.    It  consists  of— 
One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid     .  22 
One  equivalent  of  lithia     ...  14 

Equivalent  3S 
The  waters  of  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia  arc  stated  to  contain 
bi'Carbonate  of  lithia  in  solution ;  and  by  spontaneous  eva- 
poration the  carbonate  separates  in  the  state  of  a  crystal- 
line crust 

Sulphate  of  lAthia.—Vb\.%  salt  is  very  sotublb  m  water  ; 
it  has  a  saline  taste  without  bitterness,  and  crystallfzes  only 
in  irregular  masses.  The  air  does  not  aet  upon  it,  an<U 
unliko  most  of  the  salts  of  Uthia,  it  is  very  difiteult  of  fbaioiu 
It  is  composed  of—  ^  ^-^-_J 
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One  6<iuiralent  of  sulphuric  aciil  .  40 
Odc  equivalent  of  litbia  ....  14 

Equivalent  54 
Photphatt  qfLithia  mav  be  olrtaiued  by  adding  phoipfao- 
Tte  acid  ta  lulpbata  of  litbia ;  no  jwecipitate  is  at  flnt 
fijrmnl,  but  on  adding  excew  of  amnonia  an  inioluble 
pboHphate  of  litbia  is  thrown  down :  this  property  enables 
UK  to  acparate  lithia  from  potash  and  soda. 

Charactert  qf  Lithia  ami  itt  Sa//«.— Lithia  acts  so 
roadily  upon  platinum,  that,  according  to  Berzelius,  this  pro- 
perty will  serve  to  detect  a  small  quantitpr  in  any  substance ; 
fur  when  it  is  heated  with  soda  on  platinum  roil,  the  soda 
displaces  the  lithia,  and  the  platinum  round  tbe  fused  mass 
asaumcH  a  colour  more  or  less  deep  according  to  tbe  quan- 
tity of  lithia  set  free.   Litbia  is  distinguitbed  from  sodaand 

Eotaah  hy  its  greater  saturating  power,  as  ahown  by  its 
iwer  equivalent  number;  chloride  of  lithium  ii  distin- 
guiabable  from  tbe  cblori^  of  Kdinm  and  potaHium  by 
its  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  tbe  solutiou  bums  with  a  red 
flame.  Its  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum, as  those  of  potash  are ;  and,  unlike  both  potash  and 
soda,  it  forms  a  diSicultly  soluble  carbonate  and  phosphate. 

LITHODENDRON,  a  generic  name  of  some  Zoopby  ta, 
proposcl  by  Gnildfuss  to  include  Caryopbyllia  and  Oculina 
of  Lamarck,  and  adopted  by  many  geol(^ical  writers  in  a 
rather  vague  sense.  Blainville  rejects  tbe  term.  ('  Actino- 
logie,'  p.  347.)  The  species  ranked  by  Dr.  Goldfuss  in  the 
group  of  Lithodendra  offer  many  diversities  of  structure, 
and  lie  in  strata  of  various  antiquity  ('  Petrefocta  Europoe')* 
especially  in  the  transition  and  carbon ifi^ous  limestones. 
llTHO'DOMUS.  [Mytilidjb.] 
UTHOGRAPHY,  the  art  by  which  impressions  or 
prints  are  obtained  by  a  chemical  process  from  aMtgnsmade 
with  a  greasy  material  upon  stone.  It  has  therefore  been 
properly  termed  chemical  printing,  to  distineuiBh  it  from 
all  other  modes  of  obtaining  iminvHions,  which  are  mecha- 
nical. In  printing  from  an  engraving  on  a  copper  or  steel 
plate,  the  iok  is  delivered  from  the  incisions  made  therein 
with  the  graver  or  etching-needle.  An  engraving  on  wood, 
on  the  contrary,  gives  its  results  from  the  projecting  sur&ee 
of  the  block,  or  Uiose  parts  which  are  not  cut  away  by  the 
graver.  Tbe  lithographic  process  differs  from  both  these 
modes,  the  impressions  being  obtained  (by  strict  attention 
to  chemical  afiinity)  from  a  level  surface. 

There  are  various  styles  of  lithography,  as  will  presently 
be  seen ;  but  tbe  principle  of  tbe  art  is  uniformly  tna  sam^ 
being,  as  we  have  said,  based  upon  those  of  dumieol 
affinity. 

Tho  stone  best  calculated  for  lithographic  purposes  is  a 
sort  of  calcareous  slate,  found  in  large  quantities  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Danube  in  Bavaria.  Stones  much  resembling 
the  Gorman  have  been  found  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire 
and  Somersetshire,  and  also  in  Ireland;  but  we  belwve 
that  on  all  the  trials  hitherto  made,  the  stones  found  in  this 
kingdom  have  been  proved  to  want  some  of  the  most  esseur 
tial  qualities  of  those  brought  from  Germany,  which  are 
therefore  almost  exclusively  used.  Even  these  vary  much 
in  quality,  all  tbe  strata  not  being  equally  good :  some  are 
too  soft,  and  others  are  rendereaunflt  for  use  by  the  pre- 
sence of  chalk,  flaws  and  veins,  and  fossil  remaina.  A  good 
stone  is  porous  yet  brittle,  of  a  pale  yellowish-drab,  and 
sometimes  of  a  grey  neutral  tint.  Tbe  stones  split  into 
slabs  varying  from  1^  to  2^  inches  in  thickness,  which  are 
ttien  cut  or  squared  into  the  different  sizes  necessary  for 
use,  and  the  face  or  upper  surface  of  each  is  made  level. 
In  thid  sUiie  the  stones  are  sent  from  the  quarry  ;  but  fur- 
llior  preparation  is  yet  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  imme- 
diate use  of  the  artist,  and  they  are  either  grained  or 
polished,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are 
iniondud  to  receive.  The  mode  of  preparing  a  grained 
Hiuito,  as  it  is  called,  is  this A  stone,  being  laid  &t  on  a 
laltle,  has  its  surface  wetted,  and  some  sand  sifted  over  it 
through  a  very  fine  wire  sieve.  Another  stone  is  laid  with 
iiH  face  downwards  upon  this,  and  the  two  are  rubbed  toge- 
tliur  with  a  circular  motion,  to  prodooe  the  requisite  granu- 
liiitoii,  which  is  made  finer  or  coarser,  to  suit  the  taste  or 
iiiti-iitiun  of  the  artisL  The  stones  thus  prepared  are  used 
fur  drawings  in  the  chalk  manner,  or  for  imitations  of  those 
pruiluced  with  the  black-lead  pencil.  Great  care  is  requi- 
uhii  in  this  mode  of  preparation,  to  keep  the  granulation 
uniform  and  Ihu  surface  free  from  scratches,  the  presence 
of  which  would  otborwisu  much  disfiguio  the  future  work. 


Writings,  imitations  of  etchings,  pen  and  ink  sketdwa,  Sec 
require  tbe  face  of  tbe  stone  to  be  polisbed,  which  iaeffected 
by  rubbing  it  with  pumie»4tone  and  water,  or  pumtoe-stone 
dust  and  water,  applied  with  ngs:  no  sand  is  used,  am  it 

woidd  {ffoduce  a  grain. 

The  two  {Hrincipal  agents  used  for  making  designs,  writ- 
ings, &C..  on  stone,  are  atD»i  litbognphic  idialk  sind  litho- 
graphic ink.  They  are  composed  of  tallow,  viq;iti-irax, 
soap,  sliell-Lac,  and  enouf^  lunpblack  to  impart  a  ecrfour 
to  tne  mass.  These  are  inoorporated  by  a  peculiar  process 
of  burning  in  a  closely-covoed  saucepan  over  a  fire,  and  tbe 
whole  is  ultimately  cast  into  a  mould,  and  receives  the  form 
calculated  to  fit  it  for  use.  The  ingredients  are  tbe  same  ia 
the  chalk  and  the  ink,  but  the  proportions  are  varied.  Tbe 
chalk  is  used  as  it  comes  from  tne  mould  in  a  dry  state,  but 
the  ink  is  dissolved  by  rubbing,  like  Indian  ink,  u  water, 
and  is  used  in  a  pen  or  eamel-haur  pendL  It  wiU  be  per- 
ceived that  it  is  tbe  presence  of  the  soap  in  this  greasy 
malarial  which  renders  it  soluble  in  water. 

To  render  the  lithographic  proeras  intelligible,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  tbe  artist  now  completes  a  drawing  with  the 
chemical  chalk  just  described,  upon  a  grained  stone.  If. 
while  in  this  state,  a  sponge  flUed  with  water  were  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  stone,  tbe  drawing  would  wash  out,  [he 
chalk  with  which  it  is  made  being,  as  we  have  seen,  soluble 
in  water,  hy  reason  of  the  soap  which  it  contains.  Before 
therefore  it  is  capable  of  yielding  impressions,  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitrous  acid  is  poured  over  it,  which  unites  with  and 
neutralizes  the  alkali  or  soap  contained  in  the  chalk,  and 
renders  it  insoluble  in  wster.  After  this  the  usual  course 
is  to  float  a  solution  of  gum  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
stone,  and  when  this  is  mnoved.  if  a  sponge  and  water  bo 
applied  to  its  sur&ce,  as  befon  supposed,  the  drawing  is 
found  to  be  no  longac  removable,  because  the  chalk  wilh 
which  it  is  executed  is  now  no  longer  soluble  in  water.  In 
this  state  the  work  ts  ready  for  the  printer,  who  obtains 
impressions  by  the  following  process. 

Having  thrown  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers  a  few  drops  of 
water  on  the  stone,  and  spread  them  with  a  sponge,  so  as  to 
wet,  or  rather  damp,  the  whole  surface  equally,  the  printer 
finds  that  the  water  has  been  imbibed  by  the  stone  only  on 
those  parts  not  occupied  by  the  drawing,  which  being  greasy 
repels  tbe  water  and  remains  dry.  A  roller  properly  covered 
with  printing-ink  is  now  passed  over  the  whole  stone,  which 
will  not  even  be  soiled  where  it  is  wet,  from  tbe  antipathy  of 
oil  and  water.  But  the  parts  occupied  by  the  drawing  being, 
as  we  have  seen,  dry  and  greasy,  have  an  afDnity  for  tbe 
printing-ink,  which  therefore  passes  ^om  the  ittller  and 
attaches  itself  to  the  drawing.  In  this  state  it  is  said  to  be 
charged,  or  rolled  in.  Damped  paper  is  then  put  over  it, 
and  the  whole  being  passed  through  a  press,  the  pointing- 
ink  is  transferred  nom  the  stone  to  ue  psper.  and  Ibis 
constitutes  the  impression.  By  repeating  in  this  manner 
the  operations  of  damping  the  stone  and  rolling  in  the 
drawing,  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  impressions  may 
be  obtained. 

^  Now,  as  we  have  said,  the  modes  of  lithographv  are  \-a 
riouB,  but  the  illustration  just  given  will  explain  the  princi 
pie  of  them  all.  It  consistii  in  the  mutual  antipathy  of  oil  and 
water,  and  the  affini^  which  the  stone  has  for  nith,  t^.  in 
its  power  of  imbibing  either  with  equal  avidity. 

It  will  be  inferred  that,  to  ensure  complete  success,  great 
nicety  is  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  agents  em- 

Sloyed  in  this  art  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into 
etails  on  the  modes  of  manipulation,  or  the  precise  compo- 
sition of  the  several  materials  used  in  making  the  design 
and  taking  therefrom  the  impressions.  All  tne  necessary 
materials  for  drawing,  &c.,  on  stone,  in  any  style,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  different  lithographic  printers.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  or  practise  tbe  art  in  its  full  extent  will  do 
well  to  consult  <  A  Complete  Course  of  Lithography,'  by  its 
discoverer,  M.  Senefelder,  or  *A  Manual  of  Lithography,' 
by  M.  Raucourt,  both  translated  into  English. 

Imitations  of  etchings  or  pen  and  ink  drawings,  writings 
Sec,  executed  with  the  chemical  ink  upon  a  po/isAetf  .stone, 
are  prepared  and  printed  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

TYan^er  Hthograpky,  from  the  ftcility  of  its  execution 
and  its  great  utility,  claims  especial  notice.  A  paper  called 
*  transfer-paper '  is  used  to  receive  the  writing  in  uds  mode 
of  lithography.  This  paper  has  ^FreviouBly  had  a  liquid 
ummy  preparation  wasned  over  one  side  of  it,  which,  woen 
r)',  constitutes  its  face,  and  the  writing  being  performed 
with  the  chemical  uik  already  desc^bc^  rests  upon  this 
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gammy  BUI  fiHx,  and  does  not  penetrate  to  the  paper  be- 
neath. When  the  writing  or  drawing  done  on  die  transtbr- 
paper  is  dry,  the  back  of  it  is  wetted  slightly  but  equally 
with  a  sponge  and  water;  and  the  paper  being  very  thiii,  the 
rum  preparation  on  the  front  of  it  becomes  at  once  partially 
dissolved.  In  this  state  the  paper  is  laid,  with  its  face 
downwards,  on  a  polished  stone,  and  being  passed  through 
a  press,  the  transfer-paper  is  found  strongly  and  closely 
adhering  to  it.  The  back  of  the  transfer-paper  is  now  well 
wetted,  and,  ono  comer  being  first  raised,  it  will  readily  peel 
off,  leaving  the  gum  preparation,  and  of  course  also  the 
writing  which  was  above  it,  attached  to  the  stone.  The 
gum  is  then  washed  off  with  water,  and  the  preparation 
ftodprintine  proceed  in  the  manner  already  explained.  This 
mode  of  Urography  beinz  eminently  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  despatch  of  busioess,  its  great  utility  has  been  sensibly 
felt  in  toe  commercial  departments  of  the  country,  and  in 
several  of  our  government  offices,  as  by  its  means  one  writ- 
ten despatch  can  be  multiplied  at  pleasure,  without  delay  or 
the  risk  of  typographical  errors. 

Another  style  of  lithography  is  commonly  called  *  etching' 
or  '  engraving  on  eione,  although  it  must  by  no  means  be 
inferred  that  in  this  process  the  stone  is  incised,  but  that 
the  results  correspond  with  the  clean-cut  lines  of  the  graver 
or  etching-needle.  A  coat  of  gum-water,  with  some  lamp- 
black or  Vermillion  mixed  with  it,  to  give  it  colour  and 
render  the  work  visible,  is  thinly  but  evenly  rubbed  over  a 
polished  stone,  and,  when  dry,  effectually  jnotects  it  fnm 
any  application  of  grease.  On  this  gum  ground  the  desi^ 
is  executed  with  au  etching-needle,  precisely  the  same  as  m 
etching  upon  oonwr;  and  wherever  the  needle  passes,  of 
course  the  atone  is  laid  bare,  and  it  is  best  to  cleanly 
remove  the  gum  f^ound  without  cutting  into  the  stone. 
Afler  this  some  oil  is  rubbed  over  the  whole  surface,  and  is 
imbibed  by  the  stone  wherever  the  needle  has  passed  and 
exposed  its  surface  by  removing  the  ground.  The  gum  is 
then  washed  off.  and  the  work  may  be  at  once  rolled  in 
and  printed,  without  any  previous  acidulation. 

Thus  we  see  that  grease  anyhow  applied  to  the  stone  will 
yield  impressions,  but  that  (be  character  of  the  impression 
depends,  1st,  on  the  quality  of  the  grease;  2dly,  on  the 
qaaniit^  of  grease ;  and  3dly,  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
grease  is  aji^ied.  As  illustrations,  we  refer  to  the  modes 
already  enumerated,  in  which  the  application  of  the  che- 
mical preparation  in  the  shape  of  a  toHd  chalk,  of  Jbdd  ink, 
and  of  pure  oil,  directly  applied  to  the  stone,  have  been 
pointed  out,  and  the  effects  arising  from  each  explained.  It 
is  the  grease  therefore  which  prints,  and  the  lampblack 
introduced  into  the  lithographic  materials  is  of  no  other  use 
than  to  enable  the  artist  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  grease 
imparted  to  the  stone.  That  it  does  not  in  the  slightest 
tW<rree  contribute  to  produce  greater  darkness  in  the  im- 
pression, is  proved  by  a  very  curious  phenomenon.  The 
design  may  be  (and  often  is,  in  the  progress  of  printing) 
washed  out  with  tiupentioe,  so  as  to  become  quite  mvisible; 
and  a  looker-on,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  would 
suppose  the  work  to  be  completely  destroyed;  but  it  is  the' 
diack  only  which  has  disappeared;  the  grease  remains, 
and  on  being  rolled  in  again,  the  drawing  re-appears  un- 
injured. 

The  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  tints,  arising  fcom  the 
mode  in  which  the  grease  is  applied,  may  be  further  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  daboer,  which  is  an  instrument 
by  which  tints  of  exceeding  delicacy  may  be  produced.  It 
is  made  of  vwy  smooth  leather,  being  somewhat  round  on 
itn  face,  and  stuffed  with  cotton  wool.  On  the  face  of  the 
dabber  a  lithographic  preparation,  softer  than  the  chalk,  is 
evenly  and  Uiinlyappli^  with  a  hard  brash,  and  afterwards 
itnpartefl  to  the  stone  by  repeated  blows  with  the  instru- 
ment. The  dabber  was  formerly  much  in  use,  particularly 
fur  delicate  skies ;  but  as  lithography  has  been  longer  culti- 
vated among  us,  our  artists  have  acquired  greater  manual 
dexterity,  aiid  produce  tints  of  the  greatest  delicacy  with  the 
hand  alone,  which  have  the  recommendation  of  standing 
belter  than  those  produced  with  the  dabber. 

The  printing  from  two  or  more  stones,  although  not  a 
new  discovery  (since  it  was  practised  in  Germany  long  since 
by  Senefelder  and  others),  has  lately  been  more  extensively 

Sractised  in  this  country  than  heretofore.  In  this  s^le  the 
rawing  is  first  made  in  the  usual  way,  with  chalk  on  a 
errained  stone,  bi^t  mon  slight,  the  sky  and  other  delieate 
tints  being  omitted,  and  these  are  superadded  from  the  *  tint 
9km.*  The  tint  is  executed  with  facility  by  the  printer  on 


another  stone  (polished),  with  a  modified  preparation  of 
chemical  ink,  and  thus  much  labour  is  saved  to  ^e 
artist 

The  extreme  lights  are  then  scraped  out  on  this  tint- 
stone,  and  the  printer  superadds  the  impressions  from  it 
to  those  already  taken  from  the  drawing  on  the  other  stone ; 
of  course  taking  great  care  that  the  two  fit  well,  or  *  register,' 
as  it  is  technically  called. 

Transfer  Utho^aphy  has  been  appUed  in  other  ways  than 
the  one  already  explained:  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fix  limits  to  its  capabilities,  improvable  as  they  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  able  chemists.  Among  the  transfer  modes, 
that  of  printing  copper-plaie  engraxdngs  from  stone  is 
worthy  <»  notice.  An  impression  is  taken  on  unsized  paper 
from  the  copper-plate,  and  without  delay  transferred,  by 
passing  through  a  press,  to  a  polished  stone;  it  is  then 
acidulated,  and  the  printing  proceeds  in  the  usual  way. 
The  impressions  thus  obtained  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  those  printed  direct  from  the  copper.  The  advantage 
which  this  application  of  lithography  holds  out  is  most 
apparent  where  economy  or  ereat  despatch  are  important. 
These  objects  are  both  obtained  by  transferring  impressions 
to  several  stones,  or  several  impressions  to  one  stone  if  the 
design  be  small,  when  the  numbws  can  be  multiplied  with 
great  rapidity,  and  without  the  or^[inaI  engniTing  being  at 
all  worn. 

Plates  of  sine  have  lately  been  much  used  as  substitutes 
fbr  the  German  stones,  in  diemioal  printing,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  then  called  zincograpkjf  ;  but  excepting  the  differ- 
ence of  the  material  on  which  the  work  is  perfeimed,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  art  as  lith(^raphy.  Zinc  plates  have 
the  advantages  of  greater  portability,  and  of  being  less  liaUe 
to  break  from  the  pressure  in  pnnting,  but  we  have  not 
seen  any  specimen  which  would  warrant  our  saying  that  we 
think  them  equal  to  stone,  for  the  best  class  of  produc- 
tions. 

The  purity  of  the  paper  used  for  lithographic  printing  is 
of  very  great  importance,  for  however  beautiful  it  may  ap- 
pear to  the  eye,  if  either  acids  oi  alkalis  enter  into  its  com- 
position, or  are  used  in  the  prooess  of  its  manu&cture,  a 
circurastanoe  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  they  will  certainly 
prove  destructive  to  the  nthographic  dravinc  in  the  progress 
of  printing.  Hence  arose  a  great  obstacle  during  the  early 
practice  of  lithography  in  this  country.  The  increased  de- 
mand  for  the  article  however  has  induced  manufheturers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  papers  are  now 
produced  for  the  express  purposes  of  this  art,  which  ara 
free  from  the  objections  alluded  to. 

'  Aloys  Senefelder,*  says  Mens.  Raucourt,  '  an  actor  of 
one  of  the  theatres  at  Munich,  was  the  first  to  observe  that 
calcareous  stones  had  the  property  of  receiving  greasy  lines 
and  transmitting  them  to  paper.  He  remarked  that,  by 
wetting  the  stone,  it  was  possible  to  charge  it  again  with 
ink,  and  obtain  a  series  of  impressions :  he  thus  bwame  the 
inventor  of  lith(^raphy.'  Although  it  was  long  a  practice 
to  de«y  this  art,  it  is  hoped  that  its  merits  and  advantages 
are  now  sufficiently  felt  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
say  much  in  its  behalf.  If,  as  a  general  principle,  an  original 
drawing  is  better  than  a  copy,  then  is  lithography  entitled 
to  the  respect  of  all  who  desire  the  general  improvement 
of  the  public  taste ;  which  must  surely  be  consequent  upon 
a  process  by  which  original  drawings  are  multiplied  almost 
without  limits;  for  all  lithographic  impressions  are  origina} 
drawings,  if  they  be  not  Stored  or  spoiled  in  the  progress  of 
the  printing.  The  excellence  of  lithoj^phy  depends  of  zourse, 
like  that  of  ^1  other  sots,  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  per- 
formed ;  and  the  fiwsili^  with  which  drawing  are  executed 
upon  stone,  and  impressions  of  some  sort  obtained  from  tlunn, 
has  led  to  a  glut  of  worthless  inoductions,  and  a  consequent 
feeling  of  disgust  towards  the  art  in  the  public  mind.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  eonnderable  uncertainty  attends 
the  result,  even  when  the  work  is  conducted  by  the  best 
hands ;  for  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  stone,  or  an)  of 
the  materials  employed,  or  even  in  the  temperature  at  the 
weather,  produces  considerable  changes  in  the  impressions. 
But  with  all  these  drawbaclES,  the  fine  specimens  which 
have  been  produced  are  sufficient  evidence  that,  even  as  a 
branch  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  esteem ; 
while  the  commercial  advanti^es  of  its  lower  dqiartments, 
such  as  the  transfer  mode,  have  never  been  denied  or  ques- 
tioned. Our  object  has  not  been  to  enter  into  minute  de- 
tails, but  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  litbograpby 
is  fbunded,  ana  to  show  broadly  their  appliealaon  to  the  «if« 
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ferent  modea  or  styles;  bnyond  this  no  liave  doomed  it 
sufFicient  to  refer  to  works  from  wliicli  more  co|iious  infor- 
mation rosy  bo  obtained.  For  an  accoiint  of  the  construc- 
tion of  lithographic  presses  see  Prhss. 

UTIIO'LELAPS.  [CiBRiPEDA,  vol.  vii..  p.  208.] 
LITHONTIIIPTICS  (XiSoc.  a  stone,  and  rp/^w,  to  rub 
or  bruLse),  medicines  ur  other  means  which  are  thought  to 
possess  the  power  of  dissolving  stono  or  calculus  in  the 
urinary  organs.  The  calculous  concretions  vbich  arc  apt 
to  form  in  the  hidncj-s  or  bladder  are  of  very  diH'oreiit  kinds, 
originating  in  different  constitutions  or  in  different  habits 
of  hfc  or  locality  of  abode.  Tliey  ore  also  difiuient,  not  only 
according  to  the  time  of  life  when  their  funnalion  began, 
but  they  often  become  varied  in  the  progress  of  their  in- 
crcaso,  and  are  different  in  the  itrala  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

It  requires  therefore  not  only  very  close  investigation  into 
the  characters  of  the  urine  of  a  person  supposed  to  be 
affectod  with  calculous  concretion,  but  also  no  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  tliat  tluid, 
and  the  great  inlluence  of  the  nature  of  the  food  and  drink 
on  its  composition,  to  be  able  to  direct  the  use  of  medicines 
which  are  regarded  as  hthontriptic.  With  few  exceptions^ 
their  employment  has  been  nearly  empirical ;  and  (Aggrava- 
tion of  the  case  has  as  frequently  resulted  as  benefit  from 
their  employment.  The  researches  of  recent  chemists  and 
pBthobgists  have  given  something  approaching  to  a  scien- 
tiQc  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  calculi 
form,  as  well  as  of  their  varied  characters;  so  that  more 
good  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  tlie  use  of  lithon- 
tri|)tics  than  has  hituerto  been  realised.  [Calculijs.] 

Of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  varieties  of  calculous  concre- 
tions which  have  been  discovered  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys 
of  the  human  subject,  some  are  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
while  the  more  common  ones  may  he  classed  under  two 
distinct  beads— those  vfaich  form  under  the  prevalence 
of  the  uric  or  lithic  acid  state  of  constitution,  and  those 
which  fonn  under  the  prevalence  of  the  phosphotic  state  of 
constitution.  These  sometimes  alternate,  and  indeed  the 
concretions  which  belong  to  the  last  class  have  almost 
invarU^ly  a  nucleus  or  centre  of  the  first  kind,  which  shows 
Iiow  very  important  it  is  to  avoid  the  causes  of  the  lithic  acid 
furmations. 

Independent  of  constitutional  peculiarities,  the  leading 
causes  of  the  furaiatiou  q{  calculous  concretions  are  errors 
in  diet  or  regimen.  The  kidney  is  the  great  channel  for 
the  expulsion  from  the  system  of  the  azotized  or  nitrogenous 
principles  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  of  many  saline  particles, 
whidi  were  once  an  integral  part  of  the  body,  but  now 
effete ;  and  to  keep  these  in  suspension,  so  as  to  ensure 
their  elimination  from  the  body,  a  due  quantity  of  an 
aqueous  menstruum  is  required.  Hence  vliatever  reduces 
the  quantity  of  urine  below  the  proper  standard  predisposes 
to  the  formation  of  calculi.  Now  an  excess  of  animal  food, 
particularly  if  exercise  be  neglected,  and  strong  wines — in 
a  word,  rieh  living,  with  indment  habits— are  the  frequent 
origin  of  calculous  complaints.  Crude  vegetables,  with  bad 
clothing  and  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  which  interfere 
Willi  the  lieallhy  action  of  the  skin,  equally  predisgrase  to 
the  formation  of  stone,  and  thus  the  poor  suffer  from  it 
as  well  as  the  wealthy,  The  causes  being  so  widely  differ- 
ent, the  mode  of  treatment  must  also  bo  different.  A  specific 
cannot  therefore  exist,  and  all  unskilful  tampering  with  a 
case  must  ]«ul  to  most  bur^l  residts.  Medicines  taken 
by  the  mautli  have  been  hithwto  more  fucceBsful  in  reliev- 
ing the  distressing  symptoms  (and  such  alone  can  be  used 
wliere  the  stone  is  in  the  kidney)  than  solvents  thrown 
into  the  bladder.  There  is  however  ground  for  believing 
that  in  certain  cases,  under  competent  direction,  chemical 
agents  and  perhaps  galvanism  may  be  made  available  to 
dissolve  the  concretions  in  the  bladder.  (See  Brodie,  Lec- 
tures on  Diseases  qf  the  Urinary  Orsatu,  2nd  ed.,  and 
particulaily  the  ver>-  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Willis,  Urinary 
Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  1838.) 

UTHOPHA'GID^,  a  name  applicable  to  all  marine 
Conchiferat  Mottusca,  Badiaia,  ficc.,  that  penetcate  stoius, 
masses  of  madrepm,aiidotlier  bard  canlat,  forming  therein 
a  nidus  fur  themselves ;  but  more  paiticulu-ly  applied  to  tlie 
Conclu/era.  Whetlier  the  perforation  be  effected  by  ciiemical 
erraion  or  mechanical  action  is  at  present  undetermined. 
Some  observations  on  this  part  of  the  economy  will  be 
found  in  the  articles  Clavkoella.  (vol.  viii-,  p.  263),  and 
GasTKOGBANA  (vol.  xi.,  p,  94)  -  others  will  occur  ia  giving: 


the  natural  history  of  Litkodomut,  PholUs,  Stc,  as  well  as 
in  treating  of  the  species  noticed  in  this  article.  The 
erosion  is  not  confined  to  the  Conchi/era  aiAy  \  for  Pale/la 
has  the  power  of  perforating  certain  rucks  to  a  limited 
extent:  nor  to  the  MuUusca  generally;  for  some  of  the 
Echiaidee  iSadiala),  for  instance,  are  known  to  make 
shallow  basin-like  lodgements  in  the  rocks  whereon  they 
dwell.  Wo  shall  here  only  refer  to  one  of  the  last  discua- 
sions  on  this  subject  which  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the 
ZuoU^ical  Socie^  in  October,  1837.  At  that  meetmg  Mr. 
Gray  called  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  some  pieces  of 
chalk  which  be  had  recently  found  in  the  cliffs  at  Briifhton, 
exhibiting  ])erforations  made  by  the  Patella  and  Pholits, 
and  presenting  appearances  which  he  considered  to  hare 
been  produced  in  tne  case  of  the  latter  genus  by  the  rota- 
tory action  of  the  valves.  His  remarks  elicited  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  molluscous  genera, 
penetrate  hmestone  rocks  and  other  hard  substances,  a  pbe- 
nomenou  which  Mr.  Owen  thought  could  not  be  explained 
upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  exclusively  caused  by  the 
rotation  of  toe  valves,  but  that  it  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
mechanical  influence  of  the  currants  (VT  water  produced  by 
the  vibratile  ciVta  of  the  animal,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Gamer 
in  a  communication  'On  the  anatomy  of  tlio  Lamellibrun- 
chiate  conekiferous  animal^,*  made  to  the  Society  in 
iZod.  Proc,  IS33.  1837.)  Tliia  very  interesting  paper, 
beautifully  illustrated,  is  published  in  its  perfect  state  in 
the '  Transactions'  of  the  Society,  vol.  ii.,  and  the  obser^'ations 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Owen  are  well  worthy  the  attentiun  of 
the  practical  as  well  as  tlie  Zoological  reader,  for  the  sub- 
ject is  of  high  importance  practically ;  as  those  who  are 
interested  in  such  great  public  works  as  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater  well  know.  If  this  paper  should  meet  the  eye 
of  any  one  so  situated  as  to  be  awe  to  make  a  course  of  ex- 
perimenta  relatuig  to  tlie  perforations  of  the  marine  Lit/u- 
phagidee  and  Xulophagiaect  and  the  mode  of  protection 
from  their  attacks,  we  hope  that  the  inquiry  will  be  pa- 
tiently followed  out.  Should  the  experimentalist  succc-od, 
he  would  bea  public  benefactor  generally,  and  to  this  coun- 
try, where  so  many  submuiue  works  are  carried  on,  both  in 
u;ood  and  stone,  especially. 

Besides  the  species  above  alluded  to,  and  others  noticed 
in  Mr.  Garner's  memoir,  to  whose  observations  we  shall 
advert  in  the  proper  place,  certain  crustaceans  [LiuNuniA] 
possess  the  power  of  perforating  wood  at  least.  Excavation 
IS  also  apparently  carried  on  by  the  following  marine  ani- 
mals. 'Certain  Annelides,^  says  Mr.  Garner,  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  his  observations  on  this  port  of  the 
subje^ 'apparantly  possess  this  power  of  excavation.  The 
rocks  on  our  coast  are  pierced  by  a  minute  worm,  probably 
of  the  genus  DifloHs  of  Montagu ;  it  is  strongly  ciliated, 
but  its  mouth  does  not  appear  adapted  for  making  its  way 
into  such  hard  substances.  By  the  currents  excited  by 
yoriicellee,  &c.,  it  is  that  the  erosion  noticed  at  the  bejks 
of  fre^ih- water  bivalves  takes  place;  the  laminae  at  that 
part  being  soft  and  more  distant  from  each  other.  We 
find  the  valves  of  the  Oyster,  Pecien,  Lutraria,  S»:.,  per- 
forated by  small  circular  apertures  leading  into  internal 
cavities.  Dr.  Buckland  showed  this  to  depend  upon  the 
action  of  a  zooj^hyte,  which  Pi-ofessor  Grant  has  particu- 
larly examined,  and  named  Cliona  celata.  Dr.  Buckland 
considers  the  holes  to  be  formed  by  little  borers,  which  the 
polypes  possess;  these  however  do  not  exist,  and  1  beUe\e 
the  phenomenon  to  be  caused  by  tlie  action  of  the  cilia  of 
the  animal.'  We  have  introduced  this  paragraph,  that  fhose 
who  may  be  led  to  make  the  inquiry  above  alluded  to  may 
he  aware  that  there  are  minute  animal  agents  constantly  at 
work  to  aid  in  the  work  of  destruction,  though  their  optaa- 
tions  are  feeble  when  compared  with  the  ravages  made  by 
the  Lamellibranchiate  coHchtfera  in  stone  and  wood,  and 
by  Idmnorxa  in  the  latter  substance. 

We  proceed  in  this  article  to  the  examination  of  those  ex- 
cavating laniellibran<^iate  conchifers  to  which  a  reference 
has  been  given  from  Ck)NCHACBA,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Saxieaoa.  ; 

Venerupia. 

Thig  form  is  placed  by  Mr.  Qarner  in  tliat  section  of  tlie 
Dimyaria  (with  two  adductor  muscles)  which  ia  distin- 
goished  by  having  the  brancHiee  united  medianly ;  and  the 
eharacteristic  of  Venen/pit,  as  given  by  the  same  author,  is 
to  have  the  tubes  large,  and  the  foot  sliort  and  prominent 
behind. 

Genmc  Charaetsr.-'Jmmai  oUon^  rrtber  Uadk,  havmg 
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t1i6  borders  of  tbo  mantle  simple,  slightly  open  before  for  the 
pas>:Rgo  of  8  coinpressed  and  elongated  foot ;  tubes  two  in 
number,  rather  long,  united  in  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  length,  and  having  their  oriBces  radiated;  branchiso 
hole  and  unequal;  labial  appendages  very  small. 

SheU  solid,  striated,  or  radiated,  a  little  elongated,  gaping 
posteriorly,  more  or  less  irregular,  equilateral,  very  inequi- 
\alvc,  the  anterior  side  being  always  shorter  than  the  pos- 
terior side,  which  is  generally  truncated  as'  it  were,  the  other 
being  more  or  less  rounded;  umbones  marked,  nearlv  con- 
tiguous; hinge  composed  of  slender,  approximatea,  and 
nearly  parallel  teeth,  two  in  the  right  valve,  and  three  in 
the  left,  or  three  in  each;  posterior  ligament  a  little  elon- 
gated, and  in  great  part  external ;  muscular  impressions  oval, 
the  posterior  one  the  most  rounded,  both  united  by  a  palliol 
impression  deeply  excavated  posteriorly. 

Such  is  the  character  given  by  M.  Rang,  who  apparently 
restricts  the  generic  name  to  those  spccieu  which  excavate 
stones,  &c.  *The  shells,' says  M.  Rang,  '-which  compose 
thi^  };cnus  are  lithophagous,  and  excavate  in  stones  and 
madrepores  cavities  more  or  less  proportioned  to  their  form 
and  to  their  volume,  wherein  they  lodge  themselves,  and 
out  of  which  when  adult  they  cannot  go,  the  aperture 
of  the  excavatioD  being  too  small  to  admit  of  their  egress. 
They  are  without  an  epidermis,  and  generally  of  a  dirty 
white* 

M.  de  'Blainville,  vho  knew  not  the  animal  wiien  he  pnb- 

liished  his 'Malacoiogie,' divides  the  genus  into  three  sec- 
tions :  the  first  exemplified  by  Veneruph  Irus  ;  the  second 
by  F.  Rupellana  (genus  Rupellana,  Fl.  de  Bell.) ;  third,  by 
F,  lameUosa*  (genus  Petrtcola,  Lam.);  and  he  remarks 
that  if  the  system  of  engrennge'  of  the  species  of  exca- 
vating Veneres  be  regarded  rigorously,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  establish  as  many  genera  as  tliere  are  species.  He'* 
adds  that  he  has  chosen  Venerupis  from  among  the  deno- 
minations proposed  for  some  of  these  genera,  because  it  well 
indicates  that  the  species  compming  it  are  Venerea  of  the 
rock. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  iGenera,  No.  xxviii.)  notices  the  dif- 
ficulty of  ascertaining  any  distinguishing  character  between 
the  Lamarckian  Venerupis  and  the  Veneres  Pullastra,  de- 
cussdla,  and  others,  except  in  the  apparent  habits  of  the 
animaU;^  a  difficulty  which  bad  prevented  liim  from  endea- 
vouring previously  to  clear  up  a  point  to  which  bis  attention 
had  been  frequently  directed,  but  which  he  thinks  he  has 
at  last  overcome.  '  It  is  well  known,'  continues  Mr.  Sow- 
erby, 'that  Venus  perforans,  Mont,  Venerupis  per/orant, 
Liim.,  and  some  of  its  congeners,  live  in  cavities  perforated 
in  chalk  and  limestone  rocks,  and  that  the  Veneres  Pullas- 
tra, decussata,  and  several  other  species  that  resemble  them 
in  general  form  and  apnearancc,  are  found  buried  in  the 
sand ;  an  aimarently  well  marked  difference  tberefbre  ex- 
ists in  the  habits  of  their  respective  animals;  we  think 
however  that  we  have  evidence  to  prove  that  there  exists  in 
reality  very  little  difference,  and  tliat  the  cavities  iu  which 
Lamarck's  Feneritpes  live  ore  rather  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  (he  action  of  the  sca-water  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  excretions  of  the  animal  npoc  the  chalk  or 
limestone,  than  of  any  power  of  the  animals  themselves  to 
Viei'cc  independently  of  such  action  ;  so  that  the  difference 
is  really  only  in  the  nature  of  the  shore  on  which  the  very 
yi)ung  shells  arc  accidentally  deposited,  those  which  ore 
thrown  upon  a  sandy  boltoin  burying  themselves  in  tlie 
Eund,  and  such  as  are  deposited  upon  limestone  or  chalk 
producing  a  cavity  in  whicn  they  live.*  Mr.  Sowerby  then 
proposes  to  unite  together  under  one  appellation  Lamarck's 
Vcnfri/p**,  and  the  following  of  his  Veneres: — V.Malabar 
rica,  jajnlitmacea,  adspersa,  punciifera,  turgida,  litterata, 
sulcaria.  Textile,  texturata,  geugraphica,  rari/lamma,  de- 
cussata, Pullas/ra,  aurea.  virginea,  and  some  others:  and 
for  the  genus  thus  constituted  he  proposes  the  name  of 
Pufhistra,  rejecting  the  tcim  Veneruj-is,  or  Venerirupis, 
because  it  would  convey  the  false  idea  that  at  least  the 
greater  number  of  the  species  were  inhabitants  of  rocks. 
LVknerid,*:.] 

M,  tie  Blainville  and  M.  Rang,  as  we  have  above  seen, 
restrict  the  genus  Venerupis  to  the  species  that  excavate 

rofks. 

Lamarck  makes  his  Lithnphages  consist  of  the  genera 

*  S.  i>  a  tiol«  by  U.  Deiluiyw  (.Imst  «dU.  of  Luuick)  lo  T.  Itu,  poinUsg  oat 
•nwheto. 


Saxicaca,  Venerupis,  and  Petrtcola;  and  quotes  the  opi- 
nion of  M.  Fleuriau  do  Bellevue  that  boring  shells  gene- 
rally do  not  pierce  stones  by  the  attrition  of  the  shell  against 
the  9lone,  but'by  means  of  a  softening  or  dissolving  liquor 
which  the  animal  sheds  a  little  at  a  time. 

Lamarck  observes  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  assemble 
under  this  family  o(  Lifhophases  all  the  boring  bivalves,  or 
all  that  pierce  stones ;  for,  as  he  truly  says,  such  an  assem- 
blage would  be  rather  extravagant.  He  refers  to  shells 
equally  excavatmg  with  his  Liikophages,  which  cannot  be 
separated,  some  from  the  Veneres,  others  from  theJfocb'o^, 
others  fhmi  the  Lutrariee,  others  again  from  the  Cardita, 
and  remarks  that  it  Is  not  of  these  that  he  is  then  treating. 
KisLithophages  comht  of  those  shells,  among  the  boringor 
excavating  conchifers,  that  gape  more  or  less  anteriorlv,  and 
have  the  posterior  side  short,  rounded,  or  obtuse,  with  the 
ligament  of  the  valves  always  external,  which  hve  habitu- 
ally in  stones,  and  for  the  reception  of  which  he  then  knew 
no  particular  family,  or  any  family  to  which  they  might 
conveniently  be  approximated.  He  observes  that  he  never- 
theless places  among  them  some  species  the  habits  of  which 
were  not  known  to  him.  To  this  M.  Deshayes  adds  in  the 
last  edition  (1 63.^)  a  note  stating  that  upon  the  same  ground 
that  it  would  not  be  rational  to  establish  a  genus  or  fomil^ 
for  the  Mo^olee,  or  the  Cardittet  which  pierce  stones,  it 
would  not  be  right  to  reject  from  the  fiimily  of  the  Liiho- 
phages  shells  which  do  not  perforate,  but  wherein  we  never- 
thej  loss  find  all  the  essential  characters  of  the  species  whitdi 
it  contains.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  convenient  to  ap- 
proximate the  Byssomyof  and  the  Hiatellee  to  the  Sa.i:icavce, 
and  to  leave  in  this  genus  species  which  do  not  perforate. 
M.  Deshayes  (loc.  cit.),  who  does  not  appear  to  have  seen 
the  observatinns  of  Mr.  Garner  and  Mr.  Owen  above  al- 
luded tOt  refers  to  the  discussions  iclative  to  the  means  by 
which  perforation  is  brought  about  by  certain  acephalous 
mollusks.  Some  authors,  ne  remarks,  have  supposed  tlmt 
the  attrition  of  the  valves  against  tbo  stone  sufficed  to  wear 
it  away  by  d^rees,  and  that  thus  the  animal  formed  a 
lodgement  sufficient  to  contain  tt.  Olivia  be  observes,  who 
was  of  this  opinion,  grounded  it  on  the  fact  that  be  protends 
to  have  observed  that  perforating  mollusks  can  attack  lavas 
or  other  rocks  which  are  not  calcareous.  *  Since  this  asser- 
tion of  the  Italian  author,'  continues  M.  Deshayes,  *  no  well 
made  observation  has  occurred  to  support  it,  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  number  of  proou  have  been  collected 
showing  that  perforating  mollusks  are  never  lodged  except 
in  calcareous  stones.*  This  mode  of  life  renders  very  pro- 
bable the  opinion  of  M.  Fleuriau  de  Bellevue,  who  believf^d 
that  the  animal  was  provided  with  an  acid  secretion,  by 
means  of  which  it  dissolved,  in  proportion  to  its  growth,  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  which  it  inhabits.  An  observation  of  my 
own  is  that  the  greatest  number  of  perforating  mollusks  are 
contained  in  close  fitting  cavities  by  no  means  made  to  per- 
mit of  rotatory  motion ;  that  they  ore  oral  when  the  shell  is 
of  that  form ;  and  that  we  almost  always  see  rising  between 
the  umbones  of  the  valves  a  calcareous  crest  whidi  forbids 
any  movement  of  rotation.'  M.  Deshayes  then  proceeds 
thus : — '  Many  zoologists  have  believed  that  there  was  but 
little  necessity  for  preserving  the  family  of  the  Lithophages. 
M.  de  F6rus8ac  places  the  Saxictwee  in  the  neighbourhund 
of  the  Gastrochana  and  the  Salens,  and  be  places  the  Ve~ 
nerupes  near  the  Veneres.  M.  de  Blainville  has  adopted  a 
nearly  similar  opinion :  we  do  not  admit  it  anymore  than 
that  of  M.  de  Ferussac,  and  we  shall  preserve  the  family  of 
the  Lithopkagea  as  Lamarck  establislied  it  in  this  work. 
We  rest  our  opinion  on  the  knowledge  of  many  animals  be- 
longing to  the  three  genera  Soxiearo,  Petrieola,  and  Feng' 
rupts ;  they  are  bound  by  a  common  relationship  (par  des 
rapports  communes) ;  thus  tlie  mantle,  which  scarcely  opens 
for  the  passage  of  the  rudimentary  foot  in  certain  Saxiairar, 
opens  a  little  more  in  the  Petrieola,  and  more  still  in  the 
Venerupes.  The  foot  follows  a  nearly  analogous  develop- 
ment, always  remaining  however  proportionally  smaller 
than  in  other  mollusks  in  which  this  organ  is  necessary  fur 
locomotion.' 

Lamarck  says  of  the  Venerupes,  or  Vennaes  of  the  rock, 
that  they  seem  in  fact  to  have  a  hinge  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Veneres,h\it  that  nevertheless  a  slight  difference  ui  the 
disposition  of  their  cardinal  teeth  suflices  to  enable  us  lu 
/  * 
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reco^iie  the  genui.  They  are,  he  adds,  lithopfaaeous  or 
perforating  ahdii  which  are  very  inequilateral,  and  which 
are  not  diatinguiihed  from  Petrieola,  except  in  having  three 
cardinal  teeth,  at  least,  in  one  valve. 

*  The  gn^ter  part  of  the  Venerupe*!  ohserves  M.  Des- 
hayos  in  his  commentary  on  this  genus,  '  differ  scarcely 
from  the  PttricoltB ;  they  offer  most  frequently  three  car- 
dinal teeth  in  one  valve,  two  and  rarely  three  in  the  other. 
AVben  in  some  individuals  one  of  these  teeth  is  abortive, 
which  often  happens,  the  same  species  may  be  comprised  in 
the  two  genera  at  once.  The  animals  of  the  perforating 
Vetterupes  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  Petrieola;  only  the  mantle  is  a  little  more  slit  and  the 
foot  a  little  longer.  In  the  Veneres  these  parts  are  differ- 
ent ;  and  this  proves  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  separated 
two  genera  which  Cuvier  and  H.  de  Blaiuvilla  have  thought 
it  right  to  unite  or  approximate.  We  do  not  pretend  to  dis- 

Eute,  nevertheless,  tne  analogy  which  is  evidently  exhibited 
ctween  certain  Venerupea  and  tlie  Veneres.  We  think 
that  the  Venerttpet  only  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
genus  and  placed  among  the  Veneret,  because  the  animals 
are  in  fact  similar;  only  some  plunge  themselves  into 
hardened  mud.  whilst  others  live  in  the  sand.  And  al- 
though they  may  enjoy  the  faculty  of  perforating  stone,  this 
would  not  be  a  sumcient  reason  to  reject  them  from  the 
Veneres,  because  we  have  seen  that  in  a  great  number  of 
genera  belonging  to  very  distant  families  there  exist  per- 
forating species ;  thus  we  may  well  conceive  that  there  may 
he  perforating  Veneres,  but  that  does  not  hinder  us  from 
admitting  a  genus  Venerupie,  the  characters  of  which  ap- 
pear sufficient  to  us.* 

The  number  of  recent  species  of  Veneruvis  is  not  great ; 
Lamarck  gives  seven!  and  m.  Deshayes  adns  one. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  range  of  Venerupis  is 
wide ;  we  have  species  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  South  Seas,  and  in  those  of 
New  Holland. 
Habits. — See  above :  it  is  a  littoral  genua. 
Example,  Venerupit  perforans. 

Description. — Shell  subrhoraboidal,  concentrically  stri- 
ated, running  into  strong  wrinkles  or  ridges  at  the  anterior 
side ;  lometraies,  though  very  rarely,  with  very  fine  longi- 
tudinal strim ;  colour  light-brown ;  umbo  very  near  to  one 
end,  imall,  and  turned  a  little  sideways;  the  longer  side 
much  truncated ;  hinge  with  three  teeth  in  each  valve,  one 
of  which  is  small,  the  others  long,  slender,  and  curving  out- 
wards ;  middle  tooth  a  little  bifid.  Inside  smooth,  white, 
with  generally  some  purple  at  the  truncated  end ;  mai^tn 
plain  ;  valves  modwately  concave.  Length  rarely  exceed- 
ing 3-8th8  of-an  inch,  breadth  more  than  5-8tbs. 

Montagu,  whose  description  this  is  with  very  slight  altera- 
tion, says,  that  with  respect  to  shape  it  is  difficult  to  Ax  any 
as  a  permanent  character ;  it  is  however,  he  adds,  most  fre- 
quently aubrhomboidal;  sometimes  nearly  as  long  as  it  is 
broad,  generally  strait  on  the  front  margin,  hut  in  some 
instances  deeply  sinuous  or  indented. 

Locality.— CoMti  of  England.  Lamarck  records  a 
variety  smaller  and  namwer,  with  substriated  lamelln, 
from  the  coasts  of  nrance,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Fleuriau 
de  Bellevue. 


V«B0ni^  pnfbnni.  a,  from  Hmtagu'i  tgon  1 1^  1h>m  the  ihrlL 

Fossil  Venerupis. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables  (Lyell),  makes  the  number  of 
living  species  eight  and  of  the  fossil  species  (tertiary)  six. 
He  alao  quotes  Venerupis  Ints  as  being  found  both  living 
and  fossil  (tertiary).  He  does  not  however  note  V.  Trus  as 
fossil  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (1635),  and  only  gives 


these  two  fossil  species,  V.  globota  and  V.  ttriatuia. 
H.  de  Blainville  gives  the  number  of  fossil  Veiurupes  as 

five. 

Petrieola  <Lam. ;  including  Rupetleria,  Fl.  de  Bell.). 

Generic  Character. — Animal  oval,  thick,  especially  at  the 
upper  part;  mantle  with  simple  borders  which  area  little 
dilated  in  front,  where  they  form  a  rather  small  opening 
for  the  paasage  of  a  tongue-shaped  and  feeble  foot ;  tubes 
small,  in  the  shape  of  cones,  truncated  at  their  summits, 
separated  for  two- thirds  of  their  length,  and  finely  radiated 
at  their  orifices;  hranchio;  small. 

Shell  rather  delicate,  without  an  epidermis,  while,  radiated, 
oval,  suhtrigonal,  gaping  anteriorly,  more  or  less  irregular, 
equivalve,  inequilateral,  the  anterior  side  much  shorter  than 
the  posterior  side;  umbonea  not  projecting  much,  and 
contiguous ;  hinge  composed  of  small  cardinal  teeUi  not 
diverging  much,  one  of  which  at  least  is  bifid,  to  the 
number  of  two  in  one  valve,  and  one  in  the  other,  or  two  in 
each ;  ligament  external,  posterior,  short,  and  convex;  mus- 
cular impressions  oval,  united  by  a  pallial  impreasion  which 
is  often  not  very  distinct,  and  has  a  very  deep  and  rounded 
excavation  posteriorly.  (Rang.) 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  observes  ('  Genera,'  No.  xv.)  that  the 
genus  Petrieola,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  composed  of 
several  shells  which  Lamarck  thought  sufficiently  different 
to  form  two  genera,  his  Petrieola  and  Rupellaria,  the  first 
with  two  cardinal  teeth  in  one  valve  and  one  in  the  oilier, 
the  second  with  two  teeth  in  each  valve ;  but  Mr.  Sowerby 
entirely  agrees  with  lAmarck  in  the  propriety  of  uniting 
them.  He  is  not  so  well  satisfied  with  the  place  assigned 
by  Lamarck  to  this  and  some  other  genera  wnich  form  the 
hollows  in  stone  wherein  they  dwell;  and  he  thinks  that 
a  great  degree  of  similarity  in  external  figure  and  appear- 
ance as  well  as  habit  should  have  brought  them  nearer  to 
the  Pholadariee. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Lanmrck,  is 
also  of  opinion  that  the  latter  did  well  in  uniting  Petrieola 
and  Rupellaria,  which  exhibit  in  fact  so  little  difference, 
that  the  same  species  may  be  placed  under  either  the  one 
or  the  other  genus,  according  to  the  stale  of  development 
or  preservation  of  the  hinge.  M.  Deshayes  goes  further, 
and  says  that  perhaps  we  shall  he  obliged  WeafW  to  unite 
Petrieola  and  VeMrufjie,  which  in  reali^-  differ  hut  little 
from  each  other.  This  resemblance,  he  odds,  exists  not 
only  in  the  shells  hut  also  in  the  inhabiting  animals.  Mr. 
Gamer  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  for  in  his  *  Ana- 
tomical Classification  of  the  Lamellihrandiiata.*  we  find  ibe 
genus  Venerupis,  to  which  he  evidently  gives  a  veiy  large 
extent,  but  no  mention  of  Petrieola. 

Geogr^hieal  Distribution. — Nearly  coequal  with  that  of 
Venerupis,  as  far  as  the  localities  of  that  genus  are  re- 
corded :  and  rather  numerous  on  the  coasts  of  the  warmer 

fnrts  of  America.  (Cuming.)  Also  found  on  the  (rallapagos 
slands,  (Cuming.) 

Habits,^c, — Much  the  same  with  those  of  Venerupis,  in 
the  same  rock  with  which,  and  in  its  close  neighbourhood, 
Petrieola  is  often  found.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  speaks  of  the 
cavities  in  which  they  live  as  being  evidently  of  their  own 
working,  though  on  account  of  their  form  they  cannot  possi- 
bly have  been  produced  by  a  rotatory  motion,  for  they  are 
exactly  of  the  shape  of  the  shell  itself,  and  a  very  little 
larger.  Petrieola  has  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from 
the  surface  or  near  it  to  a  depth  of  eleven  fathoms. 

The  species  are  not  few.  Lamarck  recorded  eleven  recent, 
two  of  which  occur  also  in  a  fossil  stale ;  and  two  entirely 
fossil.  M.  Deshayes  does  not  add  to  the  number  of  recent 
species,  in  fact  he  expresses  his  belief  that  Petrieola  Lin- 
guatula,  one  of  Lamarck's,  ought  to  be  arranged  among  the 
Saxicavte;  nor  docs  he  admit  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby's  ^tri- 
colce  Dactylusani  subglt^a  ('  (Jenera')  into  the  last  edition 
of  Lamarck.  The  ten  new  recent  species  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  Cuming,  and  described  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
m  the  *  Proceeding  of  the  Zoological  Society*  fop  1 834,  were 
probably  not  published  when  the  6ih  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  Lamarck  went  to  press.  M.  Deshayes  however 
»^d8  two  fossil  species,  P.  elegans  and  eorallinphaga. 

The  difference  of  form  is  so  great  in  this  genus,  that  we 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  give,  with  permission,  represen- 
tations of  the  following  niecies  from  the  '  Genera,'  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby.  instead  of  the  dracription  and  figure  of  ona 
species. 
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Fossil  Pktricol*. 

The  number  of  vecent  species  given  by  M.Desliaycs  in  bis 
tables  (Lyell)  is  13,  but  soinu  more,  as  we  bavo  tueii.  have 
been  described  since.  The  nuiuber  of  fossil  (tertiary)  he 
places  at  lU,  and  gives  the  species  ochrocleuca,  lumellosa, 
and  etriala  as  botb  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  Dr.  Fitton, 
in  '  Stratigraphical  and  Local  Distributiun'  of  the  fossils 
ill  the  strata  below  the  chalk,  records  and  figures  two 
species  ictiitalicutata  and  tiuciformis)  fiom  Blackuowu. 
Ciiralliopha^a.    {Cypricardia,  part,  Lam.) 

Generic  Character. — Aniniai  unknown. 

Shell  oval,  elongated,  finely  radiated  from  the  summit 
to  the  base,  cyliiidricnl,  cquivalve,  very  inequilateral,  the 
dorsal  summits  very  anterior  and  but  little  developed;  hinge 
consisting  of  two  small  cardinal  teeth,  one  of  which  is  aub- 
bidd,  in  front  uf  a  sort  of  lamellar  tooth,  under  a  rather 
Weak  external  lii^ament ;  two  muscular  impressions,  which 
arc  small,  rounded,  aiid  distant,  united  by  a  narrow  pallial 
impression,  a  good  deal  excavated  posteriorly. 

M.  de  Blatnville  established  this  genus  for  some  species 
of  living  shells  placed  by  Lamai-ck  among  bis  Cypi-icarditB, 
and  wliich  appeared  to  the  former  to  be  approximated  to 
the  Veneres.  M.  do  Blainvillo  states  that  M.  Desbayca  bad 
caused  him  to  remark  bhells  of  the  same  species  as  that 
cited  by  M.  de  Blainville  as  the  type,  and  which  had  modi- 
iiud  their  form  so  oii  to  resemble  a  Lithodomus  in  which  they 
hull  lived. 

M.  Rang  thinks  that  this  genus  is  well  distinguished 
from  the  CypricarditB,  because,  in  onopart,  the  excavation 
of  lli0  muscular  impressiuQ  announces  that  the  animal  has 
tubes,  whilst  the  other  shows  that  it  perforates. 

Example,  CoraUtop/iaga  cardiloidea,  Blaiiiv. ;  Cyfyricar- 
dia  cnrailiophaga.  Lam. ;  Cardita  Dactylus,  Brug. ;  Chaina 
coralliopkaifa,  Gmeb 

Locality  and  Habits. — In  the  masses  of  madrepores  and 
otb«r  corals  at  St.  Domingo.    M.  Rang  observes  that  it  is 
in  the  mosses  uf  madrepores  so  common  at  the  Antilles 
tbat  the  species  of  this  genua  should  be  sought  fur. 
t.  C,  No.  857. 


Conilliui>1iai[a  canlitoido*. 

Fossil  CoralliophaojI. 
The  species  here  figured  as  recent  is  also  noted  by  La- 
marck as  fossil  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Cypn'cardia  eo- 
ralliiirhfi^ii. 

N.B.  With  r*?Kanl  to  this  genua  the  reader  should  bear 
in  mind  that  M.  Deshayes,  who,  in  the  last  edition  of 
Lamarck,  gives  Coralliojkasa  cardiloidea  of  De  Illainvilla 
as  a  synonym  of  Cyfiricardia  coralliophaoa  of  Lamarek, 
says,  in  a  note  to  the  succeeding  species  in  Lamarck's  *  Sys- 
tem, *  'These  three  last  species' — Cypricardia  rostrata. 
Lam.,  C.  coralliuphaga,  and  €.  modiolarit,  the  first  of 
which  M.  Deshayes  considers  to  be  identical  with  itw  ante- 
cedent species  angulata.  Lam. — *are  found  fossil  in  the 
great  oolite  of  France  and  England.  I-iniarck,  who  hiid 
not  seen  their  hinge,  referred  them,  from  their  form,  lo  the 
gpnus  Cypricardia  ;  but  I,  more  fortunate,  iwssess  separate 
valves,  from  the  hinge  of  which  1  have  cleared  awav  the 
stony  matter,  and  have  remarked  that  these  sheila  have  all 
the  characters  of  Crassina,  the  genus  to  which  1  refer 
them.* 

Clotho.    (Fossil  only.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  unknown. 

Shell  oval,  subregnlar,  striated  longitudinally,  equivalve, 
and  subequiluteral ;  hinge  formed  of  a  bifid  tooth,  curved 
back  into  a  book,  rather  longer  in  one  valve  than  m  the 
other;  ligament  external. 

Example,  Clotho  Faty'asii. 


M.  de  Blainville  and  M.  Rang  both  adopt  the  genus;  but 
the  former  says  that  bo  had  not  observed  it  himself. 
Ungulina. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  unknown. 

Shell  longitudinal  or  transverse,  irregular,  not  gaping, 
cquivalve,  subequilateral ;  umbones  sufiiciently  developed 
and  eroded;  hinge  formed  by  a  cardinal  tooth,  which  in 
short  and  subbifld  in  each  volve,  and  an  oblong  marginal 
furrow  or  depression,  divided  into  two  parts  by  %  contrac- 
tion ;  ligament  subintemal,  and  inserting  itself  in  those 
depressions;  muscular  impressions  elongated;  pallial  im- 
pression not  flexuous.  (Rang.) 

Geographical  Distribution.~\l.  Rang  notes  the  locality 
as  unknown  ia  bis  *  Manuel;*  but  the  locally  for  Ungu- 
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Itna  transverta,  given  in  Lamarck  (last  edit.),  is '  the  seas  of 
Senegal,'  on  tlio  aulhority  of  the  former,  Mr.  G,  B. 
Sowerliy  had  also  received  sjiecimens  from  Senegal,  and 
bays  he  ha«  good  reason  to  helievo  that  they  are  marine. 

The  latter  naturalist  ohscrves  upon  this  genus,  that  it  was 
estahliiihed  by  Daudin  and  adapted  by  LAmarek,  but  is  al 
present  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  He  stales  that 
in  general  form  and  appearance  these  shells  very  nearly 
resemble  the  LucitKB,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  th:it  the 
two  species  recorded  by  Lamarck  are  only  accidental  va- 
rieties of  the  same. 

M.  Deshaycs  does  not  think  that  the  characters  of  this 
genus  were  well  appreciated  by  Lamarck,  and  remarks  also 
on  its  close  approximation  to  the  Lucince,  The  ligament, 
he  obscr\'es,  is  not  internal,  as  Lamarck  thought,  but  ex- 
ternal, and  received,  as  in  many  Lueines  and  CythereeBt 
upon  very  flattened  nymphee,  separated  by  a  deep  furrowt  in 
which  the  most  gupcrdcial  port  of  this  ligameut  inserts 
itself.  He  is  alito  of  opinion  that  the  two  species  recorded 
hy  Lamarck  (to  which  in  the  liut  edition  ho  has  not  added) 
are  varieties  of  one  only. 

Habits. — M.  Deshayes  slates  that  observations  recently 
made  by  M.  Rang  have  shown  that  the  UngulintP  ire  per- 
forating shells,  which,  he  says,  he  had  already  known  from 
a  Umi\  spocies  in  the  environs  of  Bordeaux. 

Example,  U/igulina  transversa. 


UngnUoB  traniTem. 

FosaiL  Unqulin*. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  reconls  one  living  species  of 
Vngulina,  but  notices  none  in  a  fossil  state.  It  will  be 
seen  above  that  he  speaks  of  a  fossil  species  from  Bordeaux 
in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck. 

Snxicava. 

Generic  Character.— Animal  elongated,  subcylindrical, 
having  the  mantle  closed  on  all  sides,  prolonged  backwards 
hy  a  long  tube,  double  internally,  a  little  divided  at  its 
summit,  and  pierced  inferiorly  and  anteriorly  by  a  rounded 
orifice  for  the  passage  of  a  small,  elongated,  delicate,  and 
pointed  foot;  mouth  moderate,  labial  appendages  small; 
branchial  laminte  for  the  most  part  free,  and  very  unequal 
on  the  same  side. 

Shell  thick,  solid,  covered  with  an  epidermis,  elongated, 
rounded  in  front,  truncated  as  it  were  posteriorly,  gaping, 
irregular,  equivalve,  very  inequilateral,  the  posterior  side 
heiiig  much  longer  than  the  anterior;  um bones  not  very 
dislinct;  hinge  without  teeth  or  with  two  separated  tuber- 
osities more  or  lesi  developed;  ligament  external;  mus- 
cular impressions  roundod  and  a  Utile  approximated,  united 
by  a  sninll  straiglit  pallial  impressiun,  very  narrow,  and 
occupying  the  middle  of  the  valve.  (Rang,  from  Saxicava 
ruffosa.) 

iJolli  M.  do  Blainville  and  M-  Rang  jilaec  the  genus 
among  the  Pj/lorideans.  Tlie  former  is  of  opinion  tliat  it 
ditlers  but  liille  from  Glycimeris. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  ctionera,'  No.  xxv.)  includes  in  the 
genus  S.axicava  shells  which,  he  observes,  have  liad,  in 
ronformiiy  with  the  various  viewi*  of  authors,  at  least  six 
different  generic  names.  He  apologises  for  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  has  come  in  contradiction  to  so  many  great 
authors,  but  gives  the  following  reasons  for  his  opinion. 
He  premises  th^t  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  Solen  minutm 
of  Cheramitz  and  Montagu,  Hiatella  arctica  of  Daudin, 
Cardita  arctica  of  Bruguidre,  and  the  Bifssomya  of  Cuvier, 


are  one  and  the  same  species ;  and  that  Leach's  Pkolenbiua 
includes  as  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus  the  Solfn 
minutue  of  Montagu  and  the  Mytilm  rugnsus  of  Linnecus  ; 
'  now  the  former  of  these,'  continues  Mr.  Sowerby,  '  is 
HiaieVa  arctica  of  Lamarck  and  Turton,  and  the  latter 
Saxicava  rugosa  of  the  same  authors:  thus  all  the  aix. 
genera  are  reduced  to  one  by  Dr.  Leach,  whose  authority  is 
indisputably  very  great  in  such  matters*  we  do  not  how- 
ever propose  to  our  readers  to  take  it  as  conclusive,  but 
will  state  that  we  possess,  as  Dr.  I^ach  did,  a  series  of  spe- 
cimens, the  young  ones  of  which  are  more  regular  in  shape 
and  more  strongly  spinose  than  the  older,  and  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Hiaiella  arctica,  or  Solen  minutus  • 
and  the  older  specimens,  losing  the  strongly-marked  double 
rows  of  spines,  though  always  retaining  indications  of  thein, 
and  assuming  a  much  lets  regular  form,  become  character- 
istic specimens  of  Saxicava  rugota  :  the  hinge  teeth  of  the 
youngerspecimens  may  be  advanced  as  an  argument  against 
the  identity  of  these  shells:  it  is  however  well  known  ihat 
in  many  shells,  particularly  those  that  arc  irregular,  the 
teeth  become  obsolete  with  age:  thus  if  the  hinge  teeth, 
the  general  form  of  the  shells,  or  the  double  row  of  spines, 
cannot  be  depended  upon  as  generic  distinctions,  the  La- 
marckian  geucia  Hiatella  and  Saxicava,  and  his  Solen 
minutut,  merge  into  one :  to  show  that  the  shells  described 
as  distinct  species  under  cither  of  these  generic  names  are 
identical  is  not  important  to  the  present  work  ;  ii  is  there- 
fore  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  all  irregular  shells  that 
arc  either  found  attached  to  or  imbedded  in  rocks,  corals, 
roots  of  sca-weeds,  &c.,  the  general  form  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  character ;  and  we  believe  \\\&  MytHns  prepeisiis  ahA 
several  of  the  Siuicapee  described  by  Lamarck  and  Turton 
to  be  merely  variations  of  S.  rugosa,  than  which  there  is 
perhaps  no  shell  more  subject  to  variety  of  form.'  To  illus- 
trate lliia  exposition,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  gives  in  his '  Genera* 
the  following  figures  of  Saxicava  rugota  in  different  stages 
of  its  existence. 


1,  llie  yauag  ihell ;  2,  tnitdc,  ihowlng  th«  tocth ;  3,  ■  nill-grawa  ■p««imeD 
or  the  Nma ;  4.  Um  Inside,  ihowing  the  muacnlar  iinpuaiimiu. 

M.  Deshayes  observes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Diraarck,  that 
the  latter  knew  hut  a  very  small  number  of  Saxicava;  and 
has  not  mentioned  any  fossils,  of  which  last  there  are  eleven 
or  twelve  species.  '  When,'  continues  M.  Deshayes,  '  we 
examine  the  shells  of  Bywomya,  and  compare  them  with 
(hose  of  Saxicava,  we  find  no  difference  between  iht-m ; 
whilst  in  the  animals  a  much  greater  discrepancy  exists, 
because  the  Byssnmy<e  do  not  perforate,  and  carrv,  behind 
a  rudimentary  foot,  a  hj-ssus,  like  that  of  the  Mytili;  ihe 
nianlle  is  closed  for  a  good  part  of  its  length,  and  is  prrj- 
longed  backwards  into  two  siphons  joined  together  lo 
the  summit.  If  we  appreciate  these  differences  at  their 
just  value,  we  may  easily  perceive  that  they  are  not 
of  so  great  importance  as  they  appear  to  be  ;  for  a 
byssus  is  B  method  of  living  in  the  same  spot  (eii  un 
mCmo  poiut),  as  well  oa  the  ihculty  of  penetrating  stones. 
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must  consider  the  character  of  the  hyssus  in  the  Bys- 
tomyes  as  of  litile  value ;  for  the  greater  number  of  zoolo- 

f;ists  have  united  this  gonus  to  the  Saxtcaves.^  M.  Des- 
iayes  then  goes  on  to  observe  that  Lamarck  has  comprised 
the  samo  species  under  two  very  diflferent  genera,  and  that 
bis  Solen  minutus  and  Hiatella  arciica  are  tlio  same  shell ; 
to  be -satisfied  of  which,  one  has  only  to  compare  the  sy- 
nonym. '  The  fact  is,'  he  adds,  '  that  the  shell  in  question 
is  not  a  Solen,  and  ought  not  to  constitute  a  particular 
g^nus ;  for  it  belongs  to  Uie  byssiforous  Saxicava:,  as  we 
Eave  satis&ed  ourselves  tlut  it  does  by  an  examination  of 
the  animal.* 

11.  Deshayes  Airther  observes,  in  a  note  to  Saxieava  Aus- 
traits,  that  all  shells  which,  like  those  of  this  genus  and 
the  tvro  following  (^Petricola  and  Venerupis)  are  cramped  in 
their  development  put  on  different  forms,  so  as  to  impose 
upon  the  most  acute  observers,  especially  when  the  obser- 
vation is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  individuals.  Tliis 
happened,  he  adds,  to  Lamarck,  who  has  given  to  the  same 
sliiill  the  names  of  Corbula  Ausiralu,  Saxicava  Aastralis, 
and  Saxicava  vmeriformia;  so  that  in  a  well  executed 
catalogue  it  would  he  necessary  to  unite  these  three  species 
under  one  name,  and  arrange  them  among  the  Saxicavee. 

GeographioaiDittribuUon.—yeTy  extensive.  The  North- 
ern Ocean,  the  Britannic  seas,  the  Mediterranean,  the  South 
Seas,  AustraJoua,  and  the  warmer  coBsts  of  America,  are 
recorded  as  localities. 

HabiU,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  remarks  that  the  San- 
caoea  are  frequently  found  upon  the  outside  of  oysters,  pro- 
tected by  their  irregularities,  and  in  clefts  of  rocks  or 
corals,  coots  of  aea-weeds,  and  perforating  oysters,  chalk, 
limestone,  and  hardened  clay.  Those,  he  adds,  which 
themselves  perforate  the  hollows  In  which  they  live  are 
more  regular  than  others. 

Mr.  Garner  states  that  the  crypts  of  Saxicava  are  not 
circular :  hence  M.  de  Bellevue  and  Mr.  Osier,  in  this 
iuBtance,  believe  them  to  be  formed  by  the  phosphoric  acid 
secreted  by  the  animal,  and  they  suppose  this  animal  to 
inhabit  those  rocks  only  which  are  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  last  supposition  Mr.  Gamer  declares  to  be 
uot  correct  to  his  own  itnowle^. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  obaerres  that  the  speciesofthis genus 
are  not  numerous,  and  that  they  are  not  easy  to  distinguish 
from  each  other,  as  the  reader  may  imagine  from  the  confu- 
sioa  which  has  prevailed  on  thiasubject.  Lamarck  recorded 
five  species.  Of  the  Srst  two  o(  these  ( Saxicava  rugota  and 
S.  Gidlicana),  one,  according  to  M.  Deshayes,  mustbesup- 
priisscd,  being  in  reality  only  a  varie^  of  the  other.  Saxi- 
cava Australis  and  S.  venerifortnis,  Lamarck's  fourth  and 
fii'Lh  species,  are  identical,  as  we  have  already  seen.  To 
these  M.  Deshayes  adds  S.  Guerini,  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  S.  rho/nboidet  f  as  recent  species.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
{Z'jol.  Pfoc.,  1834)  has  added  three  recent  species  collected 
and  brought  home  by  Mr.  Cuming. 

Fossil.  Sat^icavx. 
Lamarck,  as  we  have  above  noticed,  characterited  no  fossil 
Stixicava.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  gives  the  number 
of  recent  species  as  5;  and  11  as  the  number  of  fossil 
species  (tertiary).  He  notes  two  specin,  S.  nUnuta  and  S. 
Pholadis,  as  both  livini;  and  fossil  (tertiary).  We  do  not 
find  S.  minuia  recorded  at  all  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
(183j),  nor  is  the  fossil  designation  added  to  S.  Pholadis. 
Of  fossil  species  only  five  are  recorded,  unless  we  regard 
Saxicava  rJumboidLes  (Desh.)  as  fossil  only,  which  the 
synon>ms  {Donax  rhomboides,  Puli,  Solm  minutus.  Linn., 
and  Hiatella  arctica,  Lam.)  seem  to  forbid.  Ttiere  is  no 
recent  'habitat'  given  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  Uving  and  fossil  8.  minuta  of  the 
tables  of  M.  Deshayes. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  ravages  of  the  stone- 
excavating  genera  noticetl  above,  though  considerable  when 
thoy  congregate  in  numbers,  are  superficial  in  oomparison 
-with  the  destructive  operations  of  Pnolat  and  Lithodomus. 

LITHOSTROTION.  the  name  given  by  Ltwvd.  and 
adopted  by  Fleming,  to  some  fbssif*  madreptxes,  as  the 
lamelliferous  corals  are  commonly  termed,  whicli  appear 
confined  to  the  older  strata  (especially  mountain  limestone). 
Tliey  are  included  in  Cyathophyllum  of  Goldfuss  by  Pro- 
feasor  Phillips  (GeoL  (^  Yorkshire,  vol.  ii.>,  and  in  Colum- 
naria  by  BlainviUe  {Actinologie,  p.  350). 

XJTIIO'TRYA.   [CiEBiVBnA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  208.] 
LITHOTOMY  (from  Aid^,  a  stone,  ond  ri^w,  to  cut). 
^  UiiQUgli  uti{|fti|  cdlculi  may  be  extracted  from  the  kidneys, 


urethra,  or  bladder,  the  term  lithotomy  is  restricted  to  the 
operation  of  cutting  into  this  latter  viacus  for  the  purpose  ot 
removing  one  or  more  stones.  From  tlio  complex  nature 
of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  quantity  ot 
saline  matters  which  it  holds  in  solution,  deposits  not  un- 
frequently  take  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  cavities  to 
which  the  urine  nas  access.  Hence  solid  concretions,  or 
urinary  calculi,  may  be  met  with  in  the  kidneys,  ureters, 
bladder,  or  nrethra;  but  the  majority  of  these  concretions 
are  believed  to  be  fbrmed  originally  in  the  kidneys.  Now, 
if  we  suppose  one  of  these  calculi  to  have  descended  into 
the  bladder,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  it  would  there  form  a 
nucleus,  around  which  the  addition  of  fresh  matter  would 
bo  constantly  adding  to  its  bulk.  A  priori  reasoning  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  such  to  be  the  result,  and  that  this 
actually  takes  place  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  calculi 
have  for  their  nucleus  foreign  bodies  that  have  accidentally 
entered  the  bladder,  as  bullets,  splinters  of  bone,  bits  of 
bougie,  &c.  The  number  and  size  of  calculi  met  with  in 
the  bladder  diffei'  as  much  as  their  form  and  composition 
vary,  and  their  magnitude  is  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  their  number.  A  case  has  lately  been  recordefl  iu  which 
398  calculi,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  olive,  wero 
found  in  the  bladder  after  death ;  while,  in  a  case  descrited 
by  the  late  Sir  James  Earle,  a  stone  was  extracted  aOer 
death  which  weighed  forty-four  ounces,  its  long  axis  mea- 
suring sixteen  inches,  and  the  shorter  fourteen ;  but  the 
average  size  of  vesical  calculi  is  about  that  of  a  walnut 
Their  form  is  mostly  spheroidal,  or  egg-shaped,  and  some- 
times flattened  on  two  sides  like  an  almond. 

According  to  their  composition,  they  are  either  soft  and 
friable,  or  very  dense  and  hard,  and  their  surface  may  bo 
quite  smooth  or  beset  with  numerous  tubercles.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  their  loose  or  fixed  position  in 
the  bladder,  have  considerable  influence  in  determining 
the  comparative  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Children  and 
aged  persons  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  those  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  males  than  females;  the  inhabitanU 
of  temperate  climates,  thou  those  of  higher  or  lower  latitudes. 

Symptoms  qf  Stune  in  the  Bladder. — These  consist  in  a 
troublesome  itching,  sometimes  aauunting  to  pain,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  penis,  with  a  frequent  desire  to  make  water 
and  evacuate  the  bowels;  the  urine  is  voided  with  );reat 
pain,  particularly  the  la^it  drops,  and  while  flowing  in  a  full 
stream  is  liable  to  he  suddenly  arrested,  from  the  stone 
falling  a'gainst  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  Brelhra.  When 
much  irritation  is  present,  the  urine  on  cooling  becomes 
cloudy,  and  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  ropy  muous,  uot 
unfrequently  mixed  with  blood,  especially  after  any  rough 
exercise.  All  tliesc  symptoms  vary  in  degree,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  stone  and  Che  smoothness  or  roughness  of 
its  surface,  its  fixed  or  loose  position  in  the  bladder,  the 
quality  of  the  urine,  and  the  condition  of  the  bladder.  In- 
stances are  recorded  of  persons  living  with  stone  in  the 
bladder  for  years,  yet  sunering  little  or  no  inconvenience 
from  it,  but  these  cases  must  be  considered  exceptions ;  in 
geii«-al  the  health  sooner  or  later  gives  way,  and,  without 
recourse  to  one  of  the  operations  we  are  about  to  speak  of^ 
the  patient  lingers  out  a  miserable  existence  tiU  death 
terminates  hi^^  sufferings.  Nearly  all  the  symptoms  we  have 
just  described  as  belonging  to  stone  in  the  bladder  may 
however  be  simulated  by  otlier  diseases  of  the  bladder  or 
neighbouring  parts ;  a  positive  diagnosis  therefore  can 
nevur  be  made  before  sounding  the  patient,  litis  consists 
in  introducing  into  the  btadder,  through  the  urethra,  a 
metallic  instrument  called  a  sound,  by  means  of  which  the 
stone  can  be  plainly  felt,  and  an  audible  noise  perceived  on 
striking  it :  till  this  be  rendered  evident  no  surgeon  would 
he  justified  in  undertaking  the  operation.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  stones  are  foroed,  by  the  violent  conti  actions 
of  the  bladder  during  fits  of  Uie  comi^int,  between  the 
fesciculi  of  the  muscular  ooatof  this  visous,  so  as  to  become 
what  is  termed  encysted ;  or  they  may  become  adherent  to 
some  portion  of  the  porietesof  the  bladder:  under  these 
circuoisiances  the  surgeon  would  hesitate  before  he  under- 
took the  operation. 

Modes  of  performing  Lithotomy. — To  describe  at  length 
the  various  modes  of  operating  for  the  stone,  and  the  modi- 
fications which  each  method  has  undwgone,  would  occupy 
loo  much  bpace  in  a  publication  not  strictly  sui^ical ;  we 
shall  therefore  merely  glance  cursorily  at  those  formerly  in 
use,  while  wo^direct  our  attention  more  particularly  to  th^ 
method  which  is  employed  at  the  preseiit  day. 
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i/u  Apparatui  Minor,  Caifmg  on  the  Grif.e,  or 
CeUus's  Mctfiofl. — This  is  Iho  most  tiulient  kind  of  litho- 
tomy, and  has  juobably  been  praclisod  frum  lime  imme- 
morial; but  CcUuii  having  firsi  dusciibud  it,  it  hutt  been 
called  Lith'itomia  Celfiana  ;  und  IVora  the  atone,  pruvious-Iy 
flxod  hy  (he  pressure  of  the  lingers  in  the  unus,  being  cm 
directly  upon,  cuitins  on  the  gripr,  a  kuilb  tind  a  hook 
being  the  oidy  inHlruUR'nls  used.  The  appullation  of  the 
lesser  apparatus  was  given  to  it  by  Morianus,  in  order  to 
distinjiuisli  it  from  a  methwl  whi'-h  bo  described,  called 
the  ajif  ^aratus  7najor,  fcam  the  many  iustniniPiits  eniployod. 
The  objections  to  rutting  on  the  gripe  aie,  -  1st.  U  is  onlv 
upniicablo  to  ctiildren  under  fuurtiH'ii  ycurx  of  a^c.  2nu. 
It  IS  uncertain  what  parts  are  divided ;  this  di-pcnding  on 
the  degree  of  force  employed  in  makinf:  lliu  stotiu  project 
in  the  iicrinenm.  ^rd.  The  injury  bnbic  tu  be  inflicted  on 
l>aris  whose  integrity  is  essential  to  the  surcess  of  the 
operation. 

Aj  paratus  Major,  or  Marian  Method,  was  founded  on 
en-oneous  prinrijdos,  and  in  ignorance  of  tbo  nature  of 
the  parts  to  be  operated  on.  It  was  suppn»e<l  that 
wounds  of  raomliRitiuus  [  arts  would  not  hoal,  while  their 
dilatation  might  be  undertaken  with  impunity.  In  con- 
formity  with  these  notions,  tbo  procojit  of  OuIsuh,  *  Ut 
plaga  paulo  major  quam  calculus  sit,'  was  neglected,  and 
tbo  object  endeavoured  to  be  attained  wa.<(,  to  do  as  little 
OS  possible  with  the  knife,  and  as  much  as  possible  with 
instruments  called  dilators;  but  tbe  parts  thus  sub- 
jected (0  attempts  at  dilatation  are  inelastic,  and  conse- 
quently were  lacerated,  llic  severe  injury  thus  produced 
rendered  this  one  of  tlio  most  fatal  operations  in  surj^ry; 
but  notwitbstandini;  this,  it  was  practised  for  near  20V 
years,  till  Frdre  Jacques,  in  1697,  taught  at  Paris  the 
Toetbod  at  present  in  use. 

Hii^h  Operation— &a  named  from  the  incision  into  the 
bladder  being  made  above  the  pubcs,  was  flrst  practised  in 
Paris  in  1475,  by  Colot,  as  an  cx|icriment  on  a  criminal,  by 
permission  of  Louis  XI.;  but  the  earliest  published  account 
of  this  mode  of  operating  was  in  155fi,  by  Pierre  Franco. 
This  method  is  most  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
stone  is  too  lai^  to  be  extracted  firom  the  perineum,  or 
where  there  is  disease  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland; 
but  thcro  are  several  objections  to  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
abandoned. 

Operation  through  the  /?(?r'/MOT,— This  method  was  first 
8ugi;ested  in  a  work  published  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  the  proposal  never  received  much  attention  tdl  the  year 
1616,  when  it  was  revived  by  M.  Sanson,  of  Paris,  and 
carried  into  operation  by  him  and  by  Dupu)-tren  ;  but  the 
unfavourable  results  which  attended  the  perfbrmance  of 
this  operation  prevented  its  being  generally  tried  or  adopted, 
and  no  one  of  the  |)resent  day  ever  thinks  of  performing  it. 

Lateral  Operation — so  tilled  from  the  prostate  gland 
and  neck  of  the  bladder  being  cut  laterally,  in  order  to 
avoid  wounding  the  rectum,  is  that  adopted  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  first  pnictised  by  Pierre  Franco,  a  surgeon  at 
Tourrieres,  but  he  never  established  the  method  as  a  per- 
manent improvement  in  surgery ;  this  was  left  for  Frdre 
Jacques,  a  priest,  who,  in  1697,  came  to  Paris  in  order  to 
make  known  this  method,  which  he  employed  with  great 
success  at  various  places.  Although  it  appears  that  he  was 
not  ciuite  so  successful  as  he  had  led  the  world  to  believe, 
the  superiority  of  his  mode  of  operating  was  immediately 
perceived  and  recognised,  and,  with  slight  modifications, 
was  adopted  by  most  of  the  surgeons  of  that  period.  Hitherto 
the  Marian  section  had  been  used :  the  advantages  of  an 
operation  by  which  a  free  opening  was  made  into  the  bladder, 
over  one  in  which  it  was  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  the  ex- 
traction of  the  stone  without  laceration  of  the  parts,  are  too 
obvious  to  require  comment.  Surgeons  of  the  pre?<ent  day 
differ  somewhat  as  to  the  extent  of  the  opening  to  be  made 
into  the  bladder,  and  on  the  choice  of  instruments  to  be 
employed;  some  make  use  of  a  common  scalpel,  which 
cuts  into  the  bladder  from  without  inwards;  while  others 
prefer  the  bisloii  e  cach6,  or  gorget,  which  divides  the  pro- 
state gland  and  neck  of  tbe  bladder  from  within  outwards. 
Having  premised  thus  far,  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
operation  as  usually  undertaken  with  the  cutting  gorget. 
The  patient  having  been  pounded,  to  a^fcerlain  thai  the  stone 
is  actually  wi:hin  the  bladder  (fur  instances  have  nccurred 
of  stone  becoming  encysted  a  short  period  before  the  opera- 
tion), and  ^e  rectum  being  emptied  by  means  of  a  clyster,  he 
is  placed  on  bis  bt^ck  upon  a  table,  with  his  buttocks  project- 


ing rather  beyond  its  edge ;  he  shoUld  be  directed  to  grasp 
the  outside  of  each  foot  with  the  hand  of  the  same  side* 
uuil  the  two  pair  should  then  be  firmly  bound  together.  A 
utaff,  which  is  an  instrument  shaped  very  much  like  a 
(-aliteter,  or  sound,  but  somewhat  longer,  and  grooved  on 
its  convex  side,  is  passed  through  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder,  where  it  must  be  retained  firmly  by  on  asbislant; 
its  convcxitv  looking  towards  the  i>erineuni,  and  the  groove 
slightly  inclined  to  the  left  side  of  the  patient.  The  oj^era- 
tor  now  commences  his  incision  below  the  bulb  of  (he 
urethra,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  front  of  the  anus, 
and  continues  it  obliquely  downwards  to  the  left  of  the 
rapb6  of  the  perineum  for  three  inelws,  till  it  reaches  midway 
between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  anus:  this 
should  cut  through  the  integuments  and  superficial  fiisria. 
The  next  incision,  made  in  the  same  direction,  divides  the 
transvcrsus  pcrinei  muscle,  and  exposes  the  membranous 
]>ortion  of  the  urethra,  which  must  be  opened,  and  the 
groove  in  the  staff  felt  for  with  the  finger ;  into  this  groore, 
which  ser^-es  as  a  director  for  making  the  concluding  sec- 
tion of  the  operation,  is  inserted  the  beak  of  the  sorget  (a 
sort  of  knife  terminated  by  a  beak,  that  fits  into  the  groove 
of  llio  staff).  The  dperator  now  ris^  from  his  chair,  and. 
taking  the  staff  in  his  left  hand,  raises  its  handle  from  the 
abdomen  till  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  patient's 
body;  the  gorget  is  now  pushed  onwards, along  the  groove, 
till  it  enters  the  bladder.  By  raising  the  handle  of  the 
staff  the  gorget  is  made  to  enter  the  bladder  in  a  direction 
corR'sponding  with  its  axis,  and  the  danger  of  wounding 
the  rectum  is  thereby  avoided.  As  soon  as  the  goi^et  ha^ 
been  introduced  the  staff  is  withdrawn,  and  a  pair  of  long 
forceps,  expressly  adapted  for  this  operation,  is  passed  along 
the  gorget  into  the  bladder,  ;ind  this  latter  instrument  with- 
drawn. The  stone  is  now  to  be  seized,  and  gently  ex- 
tracted ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  stone  is  too  large 
to  be  removed  without  using  a  degree  of  force  that  would 
be  perfectly  unjustifiable:  in  this  case,  if  the  wound  will 
not  admit  of  further  enlargement,  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  but  crushing  it,  and  thus  taking  it  away  piecemeal. 
A  stone  should  always  be  examined  immediately*  after  it  is 
extracted,  because  its  appearance  conveys  some  infbnnation 
concerning  the  existence  of  others ;  and  in  every  instance 
the  cavity  of  the  bladder  should  be  explored  with  tbe  fin^r, 
to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  other  stone  jwesent.  Encysted 
calculi  seldom  require  an  operation  fbr  (heir  removal,  but, 
should  this  be  necessarv,  the  cyst  may  bo  opened  by  a  blunt- 
pointed  bistoury,  and  tfie  stone  taken  away.  When  a  stone 
is  known  to  be  of  ample  size,  some  operators  perform  what 
is  called  the  bilateral  operation,  from  both  sides  of  the 
prostate  gland  being  cut;  for  this  purpose  a  double-edged 
knife  has  been  invented,  called  the  c/otxA/ff /tMotome;  but 
Mr.  Liston  is  of  opinion  that  no  complicated  machine  is 
requisite  to  make  this  bilateral  division,  and  that  it  is  quite 
time  enough  to  do  it  when  the  necessity  for  it  has  been 
ascertained. 

Lithotomy  in  Women. — From  the  shcvtness,  largeness, 
and  very  dilatable  nature  of  the  female  urethra,  the  surgeon  is 
seldom  called  upon  to  perform  the  operation  in  women.  The 
formation  of  calculi  is  perhaps  not  less  common  in  women 

than  in  men;  but  from  the  anatomical  circumstances  just 
alluded  to,  stones  of  considerable  magnitude  have  been 
voided  spontaneously.  This  fact  has  suggested  the  plan  of 
mechanirally  dilating  the  urethra,  and  thus  extrat^ing  them 
without  the  employment  of  any  cutting  instruments;  but 
where  the  stone  is  very  large,  the  degree  of  dilatation  neces- 
sary for  its  extraction  is  liable  to  produce  paralysis  of  tbe 
part,  and  incontinence  of  urine  ever  after.  To  avoid  these 
evils,  an  artificial  opening  should  be  made  into  tbe  bladder. 
The  operation  is  simple.  A  strait  stalF,  or  director,  is  in- 
tixiduced  through  the  meatus  urinarius ;  the  groo>-e  is  turned 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  ramus  of  the  led  os  pubis;  and  the  knife  is  thus  cou- 
ductetl  into  the  bladder,  and  makes  the  neensaiy  incision 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  passage  and  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

Treatment  after  the  Operation.— ^£\ik.  dajtgers  to  be 
guarded  against  after  an  operation  of  lithotomy  are,  inflam- 
mation of  tlie  bladder  and  peritoneum  ;  infiltration  of  urine 
into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  perineum  and  parts  adjacent; 
and  hemorrhage.  To  pi-event  the  dangers  that  would  arise 
from  intlanimaiion,  the  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  and  on  a  tow  regimen  ;  but  supposing  it  to  have  set 
in,  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  mi^sures  mtut  be  bad 
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recourse  to ;  copious  TAnesection.  the  use  of  the  warm  bath 
and  fomentations,  with  the  adminiatration  of  such  medi- 
dnes  as  are  known  to  b«  roost  eflScadous  in  such  cases, 
afford  the  only  cbanro  of  preservii^  the  patient  Infiltra- 
tion is  to  be  avoided  by  placing  the  patient  in  sueh  a  posi- 
tion that  the  urine  can  now  readily  from  the  wound,  which 
should  be  left  uncovered,  or  this  end  is  attained  more  effec- 
tually by  introducing  an  elastic  gum  catheter  into  the  blad- 
der, and  suffering  it  to  remain  there  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days.  Hasmorrhage  is  fortunately  a  rare  occurrence ; 
but  should  this  take  place,  pressure,  made  by  means  of 
sponge  or  tint  compresses,  may  be  tried ;  and  if  this  fiul,  the 
bleeding  vessel  must  be  sought  for  and  tied. 

LITHOTRITY  (from  X»oc,  a  stone,  and  the  root  rpt,  to 
pierce);  Lithotripsy  {(rota        Kid  Tfi€u,  to  break),  'the 
reduction  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder  into  small  pieces,  by 
means  of  instruments  passed  into  that  organ  through  tbe 
urethra,  so  that  the  ftagmenta  may  be  discharged  through 
the  latter  tube,  and  no  necewi^  remain  fbr  the  perform- 
ance of  lithotomy.*  This  operation,  which  must  be  ranked 
among  the  most  brilliant  aehieTOments  of  modem  sui^ry, 
was  first  seriously  proposed  in  1812,  and  Oruithuisen,  a 
BsTarian  surgeon,  constructed  sn  apparatus  for  performtne 
it.    But  the  originality  of  the  idea  was  probably  derived 
from  antient  writers,  several  of  whom  speak  of  the  practica- 
bility of  breaking  stones  within  the  bladder,  although  they 
make  no  mention  of  the  mode  of  performing  it.   At  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Rodriquez,  a  phy- 
sician of  Malaga,  is  said  to  have  broken  a  stone  in  the 
bladder  by  striking  it  with  a  catheter ;  but  the  first  sug- 
gestion we  meet  with  of  an  apparatus  constructed  expresBly 
for  this  purpose  is  by  Gruitbuisen.   It  consisted  of  a  wide 
strait  tube^  which  was  introduced  through  the  urethra  into 
the  bladder.   Throtuh  the  tube  was  passed  a  noose  of  cop- 
per wire  (by  which  the  stone  wu  oaoght  hold  of  and  fixed) 
and  a  rod  terminating  in  a  circle  of  teeth  or  a  spear-point ; 
a  drilling-motion  was  now  given  to  the  latter  instrument 
by  means  of  a  bow,  and  the  stone  was  thus  perforated  or 
broken.    Since  this  period,  the  operation  has  undergone 
successive  improvements  in  the  hands  of  Leroy,  Civiale, 
and  Heurteloup.    The  following  ts  the  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  this  last  gentleman.    The  patient  is  placed  on 
an  operating  bed,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  any  inclina- 
tion being  given  to  it  that  the  operator  may  think  proper. 
At  its  foot  is  an  apparatus  for  affording  a  fulcrum  to  the 
instrument  which  is  to  be  passed  into  the  bladder;  and  two 
slippers,  securely  Axed  at  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  apparatus  alluded  to,  serve  for  securing  the  feet  of  the 
patient,  who  is  placed  in  a  position  nearly  resembling  that 
chosen  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy.   The  blinder  is  now 
moderately  distended  with  warm  water  injected  through  a 
catheter,  A  pair  of  strong  sliding  forceps,  the  opposite  sur- 
faces of  which  are  flimishedwith  teeth,  are  then  mtroduced; 
and  the  calculus  having  been  seized,  the  lower  piece  of  the 
forceps  is  fixed  to  a  vice  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  serving  as  a 
fulcrum,  and  the  upper  piece  is  struck  with  a  hammer  and 
the  calculus  broken.  Thus,  neither  tbe  shock  arising  from 
the  concussion  is  communicated  to  tbe  bladder,  nor  is  this 
or^n  liable-tobe  injured  by  the  fragments  being  forcibly 
projected  a^inst  its  internal  unrfbce.   The  instruments  are 
then  vi^nvn,  and  the  flragments  are  afterwards  voided 
with  the  urine;  or  if  any  remain  too  large  to  be  thus  dis- 
eharn^,  the  operation  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  till  all 
is  got  rid  oC   It  were  to  be  desired  that  an  operation  so 
simple^  productive  of  so  little  pain,  and  so  entirely  free  from 
the  dangers  attendant  on  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  was 
mure  generally  applicable  than  it  is  found  to  be,  but  it  is 
subjectto  thefoUowingdisadvantages.  Thepationtdoes  not 
obtain  a  cure  at  once,  and  in  many  instances  the  operation 
is  required  to  be  repeated  several  times ;  and  as  tbe  smallest 
fragment  which  remains  behind  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  stone,  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  more  likely  to  take 
place  aftor  this  operation  than  after  lithotomy.   It  is  unfit 
for  calculi  formed  on  extnoeous  substances  which  have 
entered  the  bladder,  for  encysted  or  adherent  calculi,  far 
large  or  very  hard  caleuli,  for  piuients  with  enlarged  pro- 
state gland  or  diseased  bladder,  and  fbr  cfaildrea  The  acci- 
dents liable  to  arise  from  the  operation  are  generally  less 
grave  than  those  to  whicli  the  operation  of  lithotomy  is  sub- 
ject ;  two  oF  the  most  serious  that  have  taken  place  are  per- 
foration of  the  coats  of  the  bladdbr  and  the  breaking  of  the 
instmmeat  within  this  visoos.    But  where  the  stone  is 
small  and  not  too  hard,  and  other  fkvotirable  dTOtmutanoM 


are  present,  we  imagine  few  could  be  found  who  would  not 
give  it  the  preference  over  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

UTHUA'NIA,  a  large  tract  of  country  which  now  forms 
some  impo|rtant  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  which 
onee  constituted  an  independent  and  powerfhl  state,  until 
it  was  united  to  Poland  by  the  accession  of  its  reigning 
dynasty  to  the  Arone  of  that  country.  Its  history  is  very 
remarkable,  and  presents  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of 
a  nation  which,  a(t«  having  remained  for  centuries  in  a 
state  of  utter  insi^iflcance,  assumed,  by  its  conquests  and 
wise  policy,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  a  station  which 
rendered  it  for  aliout  a  century  the  most  formidable  power 
of  the  north. 

Tbe  early  history  of  Lithuania  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  and  the  several  traditions  contained  in  its  chro- 
nicles are  exceedingly  confused.  A  current  tradition 
that  a  Roman  colony  had  settled  on  tbe  shores  of  the 
Baltic  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mere  fbbte.  There  are 
some  very  ingenious  conjectures  that  tho  Henili,  who 
destroyed  the  Western  empire  under  Odoacer,  were  inhabi- 
tants of  lithuania,  and  tmt  after  their  expulsion  from  Italy 
they  returned  to  this  country,  and  brought  with  them  those 
words,  resembling  ttie  Latin,  which  abound  iif  the  Lithu- 
anian language. 

The  first  mention  of  Lithuania  occurs  in  the  chronicle  of 
Quedlinburg.  A.D.  1009.  (Saimzemcz,  Hist,  Poland,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  143.)  From  that  time  the  name  of  Lithuania  begins 
to  appear  more  frequently  in  Russian  chronicles,  which 
speak  of  the  Lithuanians  as  a  poor  and  savage  nation,  some 
tribes  of  which  were  compelled  by  the  bordering  Russian 
princes  to  pay  a  tribute,  consisting  of  the  bark  of  birch 
trees  for  making  oil,  of  ropes  made  of  the  bark  of  lime 
trees,  and  of  brooms.  The  rudeness  and  poverty  of  the 
nation  must  have  been  very  great  if  their  eonqueron  were 
satisfied  with  sueh  sylvan  produce.  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  Lithuanians  began  to  oe  more  known,  particalarly  by 
their  wars  with  the  (German  knights. 

Towards  the  year  1200,  Albert,  bishop  of  Riga,  founded 
the  order  of  the  Knights  Sword-bearers  (Ensiferi),  in  ordei 
to  conquer  the  pagans  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  the  Curische  Haff  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The 
half-savage  barbarians  were  soon  subdued  by  tlie  valour 
and  military  skill  of  those  warrior  monks,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  the  most  oppressive  bondage.  Not  long  after,  about 
1230,  Conrad,  duke  of  Mazovia,  being  imable  to  resist  the 
predatwy  attacks  of  the  Prussums,  a  branch  of  the  Lithu- 
anians, called  to  bis  assistance  the  Knights  of  8l  John  of 
Jerusdem,  and  granted  them  a  large  tract  of  land,  with 
many  caades.  l^ese  knu^hts  did  the  same  in  Prussia  that 
the  Sword-bearera  bad  done  elsewhere ;  and  the  two  or- 
dera  acquired  new  strei^th  from  their  union,  which  was 
effected  in  1238.  and  became  most  formidable  enemies  to 
their  ne^bours,  particularly  to  tbe  unconverted  Lithu- 
anians. These  priesdy  soldiera  were  certainly  the  bravest, 
the  most  skilful,  and  the  best  armed  militia  of  that  time; 
and  their  numben  were  continually  recruited  by  Gierman 
adventurers,  who  flocked  to  their  standard  in  order  to  obtain 
the  remission  of  their  sins  and  a  grant  of  lands  wrested  from 
the  native  idolatras.  Such  wore  tbe  enemies  with  whom 
the  Lithuanians  had  to  contend,  they  themselves  being 
ignorant  of  thesneaoe  of  war,  almost  destitute  of  defensive 
armour,  and  bavii^  for  the  most  part  no  other  weapons 
than  spears,  dubs,  and  arrows.  In  spite  of  these  disad- 
vantages they  not  only  resisted  the  (rerman  invaders  but 
gained  possession  of  some  of  those  Russian  principalities 
to  which  they  ha^  been  obliged  to  pay  tribute.  The  de- 
cline of  the  powerful  Russian  principality  of  Halicz,  by 
tbe  death  of  Prince  Roman,  who  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  the  Poles  in  the  battle  of  Zaricbost,  1 206,  delivered  the 
Lithuanians  from  a  formidable  enemy,  and  their  preda- 
tory incursions  began  to  be  more  dangerous  to  the  Poliiili 
and  Russian  principalities:  some  of  the  latter  fell  into  iho 
hands  of  litnuanian  chieftains,  who  generally  sought  to 
consolidate  their  acquisitions  by  embracing  the  creed  (that 
of  tbe  Eastern  Church)  of  their  new  subjects,  although  the 
balk  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  remained  laitbful  to  their 
idols. 

Ryngold  was  the  first  lithuanian  ruler  who,  after  having 
united  under  his  dominion  all  the  principalities  of  thut 
nation,  assumed  tbe  title  of  Grand-Duko  of  Liihuania  nbuiit 
1235.  His  son  Mind(^,  having  received  from  lliu  I'qio 
the  royal  diadem,  embnwed  Chrutianit^,  and  was  crowned 
at Novogrgdek  in  1292  (tomwly  the  capital,  now  an  insignift- 
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cant  town),  by  the  arcbbithop  of  Riga  and  another  Roman 
Catholic  prelate ;  but  nut  having  obtained  the  advan- 
taecs  which  be  expected  from  hi»  conveniiou,  be  soon 
relapsed  into  pagiuiism.  At  the  end  of  the  tbiiteonth 
century  Wilenca  e^tablitfhud  a  new  dynasty  uu  the  tluone 
of  that  country ;  but  Lithuania's  iuo»t  britliant  wra  began 
after  the  accession  of  the  grand-duke  Glicdymiu  in  1315. 
He  made  niuat  oxien&ive  conquests  iu  the  iwuth-westeru 
priuctpalilies  of  Kuuia,  and  consolidated  bin  (mwer  by  in- 
•uring  the  most  perfect  protection  lu  the  ruligioit,  language, 
customs,  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  couiiuereii 
lands.  But  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  of  that 
conquest  is,  that  those  nenly  orqiiired  proviucod  were  in* 
trusted  only  to  the  administration  of  such  princes  of  the 
Lithuanian  dynasty  as  had  embraced  the  luliijion  of  the 
conquered  population,  whilst  the  sovereign  still  remained 
an  idolater.  This  wise  policy,  so-  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  displayed  by  other  conquerors,  strongly  attached 
the  Russian  Christians,  who  were  five  times  as  numerous 
as  the  real  Lithuanian  population,  to  their  new  musters, 
under  whose  sway  they  found  that  repose  and  security  of 
which  thef  had  been  for  a  long  time  deprived  by  the  to- 
ternal  feuds  of  their  petty  prin<-es,  and  the  iuceSkaut  an- 
noyance from  the  Mongols,  who.  possessing  the  north- 
eastern principalities  of  Russia,  consuntly  attcmptotl  to 
extend  ^eir  rule  over  those  parts  which  became  now  a 
portion  of  the  Lithuanian  empire. 

Two  nations,  of  a  different  origin  and  creed,  thus  became 
soon  blended  togctlier,  and  the  Russian  Christians  wore 
.  always  the  most  loval  subjects  uf  the  pagan  grand-dukes  of 
Lithuania.  The  Russian  became  the  ofUcial  language  of 
Lithuania,  and  continued  bo  till  the  middle  of  tlie  seven- 
teenth century,  when  it  vas  superseded  by  tlw  Polish 
language.* 

The  government  of  Lithuania  wasin  some  degree  feudal : 
each  province  \vas  fiiven  in  fief,  genwnlly  to  a  piinoe  of  the 
leaning  ftmily.  There  was  not  however  anything  like  tlie 
it^ular  ftudnl  organization  of  vcslern  Europe.  After  its 
union  with  Poland,  Lithuania  was  governed  by  the  same 
forms  as  that  country. 

Ohedymin  was  killed  in  1328,  at  the  si^e  of  the  fortress 
of  the  Gemian  knights.  He  divided  his  empire  among 
his  several  sons,  hut  after  some  contention,  one  of  tliem, 
called  Olgherd,  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  He  proved 
a  Worthy  successor  to  his  glorious  Aitber:  he  defeated 
the  Tartars,  and  compelled  those  of  Crimea  to  become 
his  vassals,  having  extended  the  limits  of  Lithuania 
to  iha  banks  of  the  Don  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  republics  of  Novogorod  and  Pskoir  aoknow- 
led(;ed  his  supremacy,  and  he  presented  himself  in  triumph 
before  the  gates  of  Moscow  in  the  years  13G8,  1370,  and 
1373.  He  died  in  13ai.  in  the  Christian  community  of  the 
Greek  church,  which  ha  embraced  on  bis  death-bed,  at  the 
solicitations  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  Russian  princess  of 
Twer.  It  is  evon  supposed  that  he  had  secretly  been  a 
Christian  during  his  lifetime,  and  had  early  become  a  con- 
Tert  to  its  doctrines. 

Olgherd's  son  and  successor,  Yogtiellon,  married,  in  1385, 
Hcdvige  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Poland,  and,  having  been 
baptized,  ascended  the  throne  of  that  country.  From  that 
time  Lithuania  was  united  with  Poland. 

Yaguellon,  having  become  a  Christian,  strenuously  ex- 
erted himself  to  convert  his  pagan  subjects.  The  attach- 
ment of  these  idolaters  to  their  religion  seems  to  hare  been 
at  that  time  very  weak,  and  Yaguellon  had  no  great  difil- 
culty  in  accomplishing  his  task.  It  is  asserted  by  the  chro- 
nioles  that  the  promise  of  a  new  white  woollen  eoat  was 
•ufficient  to  induce  the  Lithuanian  pagans  to  desert  their 
idols  and  to  approach  the  baptismal  font. 

Yaguellon  nimself  translated  for  the  use  of  his  subjects 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  into  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage. It  was  natural  for  the  new  converts  to  retain  fbr  a 
long  time  many  heathen  rites,  and  even  in  our  days  the 
common  people  preserve  many  customs  evidently  derived 
from  their  idolatrous  forefhthen.  Although  by  the  accession 
of  Yaguellon  to  the  throne  of  Poland  the  two  countries  be- 
came united,  it  often  happened  that  the  kings  of  Poland  of 
the  Yaguellonian  fhmily,  who  were  hereditary  sovereigns  in 

•  Tint  Riiwinn  itliom  In  diiitc  clUTpreiit  fijm  tim  Miisooviir,  or  mcHliTn  Riw- 
■ion.  It  U  a  ilinlr-ct  cnllpd  ccnomlly  tliiil  uf  Whili>  Uumiin,  it  U  now 
•tpk«u  by  the  pnpilaiiou  «ftho  pnwcnt  govcnmruiii  uf  Viiviuk,  Midiilew, 
awl  SiBoliantk.  It  luu  imUtctAtuie  axcopt  UK  •Utaik' or  i-odu  ori.in.t  orLitlm- 
iKiH.  publiihffd  in  tlw  iIxltwDlIi  Mubiry.  ud  Ui9  QlHcial  ie(uri#  of  ihat  coamrv 
Htl  tho  awldlii  of  Qit  i«v0u;««uiii 


Lithuania,  but  elective  in  Polan<1,  after  their  accession  to 
the  crown  of  the  hitter  country,  gave  up  the  government  uE 
Lithuania  to  anriuce  of  their  family,  but  btitl  retained  the 
sovereignty.  Tlw  most  celebrated  of  ihoiG  princes  was 
Vitold<143U).  A  kind  of  union  of  the  two  countries  was  ef- 
fhctedat  the  dirt  of  Lublin  in  1IX>9.  composed  of  aeiutors 
and  deputies  ofboth  natiuus.  By  this  transactiou  the  rights 
of  the  Polish  nobles  were  extended  to  those  of  lithuania, 
whose  throne  became  elective  like  tliat  of  Poland.  The 
diets  of  the  two  countries  were  held  in  common,  hut  tbtt 
laws,  finances,  and  armies  remained  seoatate.  This  stale  oX 
thinzs  continued  till  tliu  fall  of  Poland. 

We  have  already  said  that  Lithuania  extended  under  the 
reign  of  Olgherd  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  tlie 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  lost  a  great  part  of  its  du- 
miniona  under  the  rei^n  of  Casimir  III.,  king  of  Puland 
and  grand'duke  of  Lithuania,  and  on  several  subiequet\t 
occasions.  But  these  events  belong  to  the  history  of  Puiaiid, 
of  which  Lithuania  then  formed  an  integral  parL  At  tlie 
time  of  tlie  first  dismembarment  of  Poluid  in  1772,  Lithu- 
ania was  divided  into  the  foUowiog  palatinates  or  counties : 
Vihia,  Troki.  Novogroflek,  Brest,  Vitepsk,  Pulock,  Matitlai; 
and  the  duchy  of  Saraogitia. 

The  territtny  which  constituted  the  goveroment  duchy  of 
Lithuania  at  the  above-mentioned  time  now  forms  the 
Russian  govemmeuts  of  1,  Vilna;  3,  Grodno;  3,  BialyA- 
toek ;  4,  Minsk ;  6,  Mobilew ;  and  6,  Vitep&k ;  and,  7,  the 
palatinate  of  Augustov,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  consti- 
tuted by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  IBIS.  The  extent  and  popu- 
lation of  this  province  are  as  follows:— 

Vilna       .  92.970  Eng.  aq.  miles.  1,337,400  pop. 

Grodno     .    6,930  „  .  863.100 

Bialystock     3,360  „  .  324,600 

Vilepsk     .  14,190  „  .  934,900 

Mohilew    .  19,900  ,.  .  985.-100 

Minsk         38.930  „  .  1,163,100 

AugustoT  ,  19,000  „  .  335,000* 

Lithuania  is  generally  a  flat  and  low  countiy,  altboujii- 
there  are  some  hills  in  the  environs  of  Vilna.  The  nartli- 
westcrn  part,  comprehending  the  duchy  of  Samoi^iiia,  is 
very  fertile,  and  celebrated  particularly  cn  account  of  its 
flax.  The  banks  of  the  Niemen  aie  aUo  generally  ftrlile, 
and  in  many  ports  veiy  picturesque.  But  the  greuUr  purl 
of  this  country  is  covered  with  sand,  maishcs,  and  fcu^ 
Ferruginous  ochre  is  found  in  all  the  peat-mub^t-s,  but  ilit; 
quantity  of  iron  is  very  limited,  and  many  iron-works  niiu-h 
formerly  existed  are  now  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
cheaper  rate  at  which  iron  can  be  got  from  the  mines  in  tl>u 
north  of  Russia  uid  Siberia.  Blocks  of  granite  and 
pudding-stone  are  scattered  over  many  districts.  The  large 
forests  abound  in  fine  timber,  and  contain  a  great  quuu' 
tily  of  wild  animals,  such  as  elks,  wild  hogs,  bears.  wuIvl-s, 
foxes,  Sbc.  An  auimal  peculiar  to  Lithuania  is  the  urochs, 
or  bison,  which  was  formerly  found  in  many  forests  of  Po- 
land and  Germany,  but  is  now  confined  to  a  single  spot  iu 
Lithuania,  called  the  forest  of  Biala  Vicja.  [Bisos.]  Tbe 
climate  is  extremely  cold  in  winter,  and  very  hot  in  sum- 
mer. There  are  scarcely  any  manufactures  in  the  couulry, 
and  its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  flax,  hemp,  corn,  timbur, 
honey,  end  wax. 

The  principal  rivers  which  water  Lithuania  are  the 
Niemen  (in  German,  Momel),  the  Dnieper,  Berezina.  Viliia, 
&0.  The  chief  towns  are  Vilna,  its  anticnt  capital,  Grodno, 
Minsk,  Mobilew,  Vitepsk.  Six, 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Lithuanians  remained 
idolaters  till  tlte  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Thou:  chief 
deity  was  Perkunas,  or  the  god  of  thunder,  besides  some 
otbor  divinities  presiding  over  seasons,  elements,  and  parti- 
cular occupations,  as  was  the  case  iu  almost  all  the  idola- 
trous creeds  of  antient  Europe.  Hicy  pobtessed  also  sacied 
groves  and  fountains,  and  worshipped  the  tire  and  ooiue- 
cratcd  snakes.  Some  learned  ui^uisiiions  have  been 
written  on  the  probiililc  origin  of  the  antionL  Lithuanian 
worship;  among  others,  Lasicius,  or  Losilaki,  '  Dc  Diis 
Samc^torum,'  in  the  collection  of  Elzevir,  *  Se  Repuhhci 
Polona,' 

The  population  of  Lithuania  is  composed  of  Lithuanians. 
Uthuano- Russians,  Pules,  Jews,  and  Tartaib.'  The  last 
form  a  population  of  about  100,000  individual^  and  are 

*  Wa  lure  follnwoil  tUe  tint*  funihiu-'l  bvHik'-'i'ni  18-3,  wul  Ailupted  Ij 
Mailt)  Bnui  )u     ■  ticnitral  Vcof»j>ht,'  md  Sohnltailtr  la  lib<9»tli>'.nur 
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deBcciidants  of  a  Tartar  colony  settled  in  LiUiauita  hy  the 
grrmd-fluke  Vitold,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
lurj'.  They  all  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion,  hut  they 
are  not  distinguished  in  externals  from  the  other  inhahitanls 
of  the  country.  Those  who  are  descended  from  the  Tartar 
murzas,  or  nobles,  vere  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Polish 
Qobilily,  and  possetsed  all  the  privileges  of  that  order,  and 
they  continue  to  possess  them  under  the  Russian  goroii- 
ment.  They  enjoy  a  high  repulalion  for  honesty,  and  are 
geiKiially  employed  in  various  offices  of  trust. 

Vfc  have  already  said  that  the  origin  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation  is  involrcd  in  ohscurity,  and  that  all  the  conjectures 
on  this  subject  lead  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion.  We  have 
also  aUudcii  (o  the  tradition  about  a  Roman  colony  ii\  Li- 
lliuaiiia.  Adelung  and  Vater  define  the  Lithuanians  to  be 
a  Gormano- Slavic  nation,  and  say  that  two-thirds  of  their 
language  arc  Slavonian.  Balbi,  in  his  'Ethnographical 
Alias.'  places  the  Lithuanian  language  among  the  Slavo- 
nian, and  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Watson,  that  it  is 
compoaod  of  four-sixths  of  Slavouian,  of  vhich  two-sixths 
are  derived  ftom  the  Polish  and  two-sixtha  from  the 
Russian  languages,  vbilst  the  remaining  two-sixtlis  may  be 
li-accd  to  the  Finnish,  Gothic,  and  German.  The  omnion 
however  appears  to  us  by  no  means  a  correct  one.  There 
ran  he  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  Slavonic  vords 
became  mixed  with  the  Lithuanian  language,  from  the  cir- 
ruinstance  of  the  Russian  and  afterwards  file  Polish  being 
the  official  languages  of  that  country:  it  is  also  certain  that 
itic  rule  of  the  German  knights  introduced  many  German 
Words  into  the  Lithuanian  language,  but  (heir  number  is  by 
no  means  so  large  as  to  warrant  tne  conclusion  above  men- 
tiuncil.  The  recent  researches  of  some  distinguiohed  German 
l.hilologists,  and  particularly  those  of  Bopp  and  Bohlen,  have 
jtruvcd  tliat  the  Lithuanian  language  is  closely  allied  to  tho 
San.>>cnt,  and  that  all  the  woras,  except  those  of  modern 
introduction  which  are  daivcd  from  the  Latin,  Germanic, 
and  Slavonian  languages,  are  so  related  to  Sanscrit  roots, 
in  common  with  those  above-mentioned  languages,  as  to 
piuve  only  that  the  Lithuauian  langua^  has  a  common 
oi-i^in  with  them,  but  not  that  it  la  derived  from  them. 
Priifbssor  Bohlen,  of  Ktlnigsberg,  an  eminent  Sanscrit 
sclmhir,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Lithuanian 
hiii'^ua^c,  thinlts  that  it  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the 
■Saiisc.iit  than  to  any  other  known  language.  The  Lithu- 
anian lunguage  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  dialects, 
the  Lithuanian  Proper,  and  the  Lettoiiian,  or  Llvouian,  both 
of  wliich  may  be  subdivided  into  bmalleir  ones.  Tlie  Lillm- 
anian  Proper  contains  the  following  dialects; — 1st,  the  old 
Prussian,  which  had  been  spoken  m  Prussia  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who 
li-ied  by  all  means  to  extirpate  it.  Notwithstanding  this 
unfavourable  circumstance,  itwas  still  in  general  use  at  the 
lime  of  the  Reformation ;  but  in  spite  of  the  support  it  de- 
riM-'l  from  the  Protestant  authorities,  it"  dwindled  away, 
so  that  according  to  Hartknoch,  who  wrote  towards  the  end 
of  ihc  seventeenth  century,  there  were  at  that  time  only 
a  few  old  peujile  who  understood  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
extinct  as  a  living  language.  It  differs  from  other  Lithu- 
anian dialects  in  havmg  a  greater  admixtui-e  of  German 
than  Slavonian  words,  which  was  owing  to  the  influence  of 
i!ie  Gc-rman  knights,  who  took  possession  of  the  country, 
and  wliose  lafiguage  finally  superseded  that  of  the  native 
population. 

Simon  Gruncr,  a  Dominican  monk,  translated  in  1521 
the  I..ord*s  Prayer  into  that  language,  and  collected  a  small 
vocabulary  of  eighty-nine  words.  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia, 
a  zealous  propagaiw  of  the  Reformation,  ordered  a  cate- 
chism to  be  composed  in  that  language,  which  was  published 
at  Konigsbei^,  15-15.  Tlie  authors  of  this  catechism,  wishing 
to  make  it  intelligible  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia,  used 
in  ils  composition  promiscuously  all  the  local  dialects  into 
which  this  language  is  subdivided:  the  result  of  such  an 
absurd  plan  was,  that  it  became  unintelligible  to  all.  It 
Was  llierefore  remodelled,  and  the  dialect  of  Samland,  as 
ucin;^  the  most  widely  spread,  was  adopted.  This  catechism, 
as  well  as  the  Enchiridion,  or  church  service  (Konigsberg, 
12G1),  are  the  only  extant  monuments  of  that  old  language. 

2.  The  Prusso-Lithuanian  dialect,  which  is  now  spoken 
about  Inaterburg  and  Memel,  is  the  nearest  to  the  old 
Prussian,  hut  it  has  received  a  great  admixture  of  Polish 
words.  A  Bible,  translated  into  that  language  by  Quandt, 
Was  published  at  Konigsberg,  1755,  and  many  religious 
works  in  that  same  dialect  are  mentioned  in  its  pr^ace. 


The  Polish -Lithiianian,  or  Samogitian  language,  which 
is  spoken  in  the  north-western  part  of  Lithuania,  and  par- 
ticularly in  tlie  province  of  Samogilia,  differs  from  the 
Prussian  dialect  m  being  more  free  from  the  admixture  of 
German  words,  and  it  is  certainly  the  purest  of  all  the  dia- 
lects, as  the  population  by  which  it  is  spoken  resisted  the 
German  invaders.  The  Russian  language,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  became  the  official  language  of  the  country, 
from  the  fburteenth  century,  and  the  subsequent  influence 
of  the  Polish,  have  introduced  many  words  derived  from 
both  these  languages.  There  is  in  that  dialect  a  Protestant 
Bible  translated  by  Chilinski,  published  at  London  in  16G0, 
and  many  other  works  of  a  religious  character. 

The  second  principal  dialect  of  the  Lithuanian  is  the 
I-ettonian,  or  the  Livonian,  which  is  sometimes  railed  the 
Curonian.  It  is  spoken  in  the  greatest  part  of  Livonia,  in 
Courtand,  and  a  part  of  the  government  of  Vitepsk,  which 
was  formerly  called  Polish  Livonia.  It  differs  flom  the 
other  Lithuaniui  dialects  in  having  an  admixture  of  Finnish 
words,  which  in  pccidiar  to  this  dialect.  It  is  suhdi\-ided 
into  several  minor  dialects,  of  which  that  which  is  spoken 
about  Mittau  and  Riga  is  considered  the  best,  and  it  haa 
been  used  Ibr  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  for  the  com- 
position of  several  religious  works.  There  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dorpat  a  chair  of  this  language. 

For  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  works  published 
about  the  Lithuanian  language,  or  composed  in  it,  see  Mith- 
ridates,  by  John  Adelung,  continued  by  Severin  Vater, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  G96,  &c.,  Berlin,  1809:  as  to  its  connexion  with 
the  Sanscrit,  see  Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar,  and  the 
article  Language.' 

LITI'OPA,  a  genus  of  pectinibranchiate  moUusks,  esta- 
blished by  M.  Rang,  with  the  following  characters  : — 

AnitncU  transparent,  spiral,  famished  with  a  rather  short 
and  narrov  foot,  and  a  head  provided  with  two  elongated 
conical  tentacles,  with  the  eyes  at  their  external  base. 

Shell  hot  thick,  homy,  with  a  slicbt  epideimis,  dighllr 
transparent;  conoid;  the  ufAor/f  of  the  spire  rather  rounded, 
the  hut  whorl  larger  tlian  all  the  others  put  together,  the 
cejyex  pointed  and  ftirrowcd  longitudinally ;  aperture  oval, 
wider  anteriorly  tlxan  it  is  posteriorly,  borders  disunited,  the 
right  border  or  lip  uniting  itself  to  the  left,  without  forming 
a  Very  distinct  notch,  but  only  a  deep  '  contour,'  in  the  place 
of  one;  left  lip  returning  inwards  (rcntrant  en  dedans),  so  as 
to  form  a  projection  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  colu- 
mella, which  is  rounded,  arched,  and  a  little  trancated  an- 
teriorly.  No  operculum. 

M.  Rang  places  this  form  between  Janihina  and  Phasia- 
nella  ;  and  observes  that  the  habits  of  this  pelagic  moUusk 
are  very  curious.  He  states  that  he  had  many  years  ago 
observed  die  shell,  but  time  had  not  permitted  him  to 
study  the  animal.  M.  Bellanger,  captain  in  the  French 
navy,  was  the  first  who  rec<«nised  it,  but  that  gentleman 
unfortunately  had  not  studiccTits  external  organization  \  he 
observed  however  the  singular  fact  that  this  animal,  which 
lives  upon  floating  plants,  quits  them  sometimes,  but  holds 
itself  fixed  by  a  thread.*  M.  Rang  dissected  some  speci- 
mens preserved  in  spirit  of  wine  given  to  him  by  that  omcer, 
and  detected  some  small  glairy  masses  which  appeared  to 
M.  Rang  to  be  attached  to  the  foot,  and  jvhich  were  easily 
drawn  out  to  considerable  length.  M.  Rang  looked  in  vain 
for  an  operculum,  the  absence  of  which  establishes  a  great 
diffcj-cnce  between  tliis  genus  and  PhaHanelta,  and  has  de- 
scribed two  species,  different  as  regards  the  shell,  but  with 
apparently  similar  animals. 

Geosrapkical  Distribution.— ocean. 

M.  Rang  obsen*e8  that  the  genus  Litiopa,  like  some 
others,  proves  that  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  divisions 
founded  on  tlio  presence  or  ausence  of  an  operculum. 


SMI  of  JLUopa,  DUtfoLIki 


LITMUS,  or  LAGMUS,  a  fine  blue  but  fbgitive  colour 
prepared  from  the  Leeomortx  iartarea,  a  lichen  which  grows 
in  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verd  Islands.  In  order  to  extract 
the  colouring  matter  the  lichen  is  cleaned^id  reducod  to 
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Siinler;  tliti  is  then  nixed  with  urine&nil  lime,  and  in  a  few 
ays  the  blue  colour  is  rlevolopod.  The  litmus  u  imported 
in  small  cubic<il  cakes  of  dusky-blue  colour,  which  are  light 
and  cabily  reducible  to  powder.  The  colouring  matter, 
which  siipposod  to  be  en/thrin,  existing  also  in  archil,  is 
Kuluble  both  iu  water  and  spirit  of  wine,  and  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful tint. 

Litmus  is  uised  as  a  chemical  test  for  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  acids,  by  which  it  is  turned  red,  and  toe  blue  is 
roaiorcd  by  alkalis,  so  that  when  slightly  reddened  it  may 
also  bo  employed  to  detect  alkalis.  It  ii  employed  either  as 
8  tincture,  or  more  commonly  paper  stoinea  blue  with  it  is 
vsod.  The  tincture  ia  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called 
tincture  of  tumsola,  ^  name  which  was  givea  to  the  colour 
ia  order  to  keep  its  truo  source  a  secret 

The  blue  colour  of  the  litmus  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  alkali,  fur  when  moistened  litmus  and  tur- 
meric paper  are  put  into  contact,  the  turmeric  becomes 
brown,  indicating  the  action  of  an  alkali.  To  a  certain 
extent  therefore  the  alkali  reduces  the  value  and  accuracy 
as  a  test  of  acids ;  it  was  nevertheless  found  by  Mr.  Watt 
that  it  detected  the  presence  of  sulphuric  toid  diluted  with 
]  00,000  times  its  weight  of  water. 

By  exposure  to  the  sun's  ravs  tincture  of  litmus  becomes 
red  even  in  close  vessels ;  and  tnere  exists  between  its  colour- 
ing matter  and  that  of  indi^  a  certain  deg^ree  of  analogy ; 
both  for  example  are  capable  of  being  deprived  of  oxygen, 
and  when  thus  deoxidized  lose  their  blue  colour,  wht«i  is 
restored  by  expoaure  to  the  air  or  other  means  of  reoxidize* 
xnent.  The  protosalts  of  iron  also,  which  are  well  known  to 
deoxidize  indigo,  produce  the  same  effect  upon  litmus. 

LITRE,  the  French  standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the 
metrical  system.  It  is  a  «ubic 'decimetre,  or  a  cube  whose 
sides  are  each  3*9371  English  incbeu.  It  contains  61*0280 
English  cubic  inches,  for  four  Litres  and  a  half  make, 
roughly  speaking,  an  imperial  gallon.  The  litre  is  there- 
fore a  liule  less  than  our  quart:  more  precisely,  it  i» 
•22009687  of  a  gallon. 

LITTLETON,  THOAIAS,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Westcote,  of  the  county  of  Devon,  Esq.,  by  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas  Littleton,  or  Luttleton, 
liUttelton,  or  Lytteltun  (the  last  being  the  mode  in  which 
be  himself  appears  to  have  written  it :  eee  the  extract  from 
his  will  given  oelow),  of  Frankloy  in  WMcestershir^  whose 
surname  and  arms  he  took.  He  was  educated  atone  of  the 
universities,  nud  thence  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
in  due  time  he  became  one  of  the  readers  of  that  Society  : 
Sir  Edward  Cuke  mentions  his  reading  on  the  statute 
Westm.  2,  De  donis  eonditionalibus.  He  was  appointed 
by  Henry  VI.  steward  or  judge  of  the  court  of  the  palace  or 
marshalsea  of  the  king's  household.  On  the  I3lh  May, 
in  the  33  Henry  VL,  he  was  made  king's  serieant, 
and  in  that  capacity  rode  the  northern  circuit  as  judge  of 
assize.  In  1454  he  had  a  general  pardon  under  the  great 
seal,*  and  two  years  after  was  in  commissioi.  with  Hum- 
phrey, duke  of  Buektngham^  and  William  Birmingham, 
Esq..  to  raise  forces  in  the  county  of-  Warwick.  (Collins, 
Peerage,  who  gives  as  his  reference. '  Pat.  36.  Hen.  6,  p.  1, 
m.  7.)  In  146-.!  (2  Edward  IV.)  he  received  a  general  par- 
don from  the  cro^n,  and  was  continued  in  his  post  as  king's 
Serjeant,  and  also  as  justice  of  assize  fur  the  same  circuit 
On  the  26th  April.  1466  (6  Edward  IV.),  LitUeton  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  rode  the  KorthamptonBhire  circuit.  About  the  same 
Jime  he  obtained  a  writ,  directed  to  the  commissioners  of 
}he  customs  for  the  ports  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  for  the  annual  paymentof  llOmarks,  tosupport 
liisdignity,  with  106#.  lli(/.tofnmishliimwithafurredrobe, 
and  6«.  %d.  more  fbr  another  robe,  called  Unura.  In  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  some  he  wascreoteda  knightof  the  order 
of  the  Bath.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  married  Joan,  widow  of 
Sir  Philip  Chetu'i">  of  Iiigestre,  in  the  county  of  Slaffurxi^one 
of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  William  Hurley,  of 
Bruomscrofl  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  Esq.,  with  whom 
lio  hull  largo  posKCssions.  By  her  he  had  three  sons  and  two 
duuijhters.  1.  William,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Lyttelton, 
barons  of  Franklcy,  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  -2.  Richard, 
to  whom  the  'TeiiureB*  are  addressed,  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
the  reigns  o."  Hunry  VII.  and  Henry  Vlll.  3.  Thomas, 
from  whom  wore  descended  the  Lord-Keeper  Lyttelton, 

•  l'ollIn«'i'P«i»j[o,'  toI.  493,  *lio  dlM  ■■      intlinrity  for  llils  -Au- 
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baron  of  Mounslow,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I„  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton,  Itart.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Cummum 
in  the  reign  of  William  UI.  His  two  daughters,  naai^il 
Ellen  and  Alice,  both  died  unmarried.  (CuUina's  I^era^e, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  424.) 

Littleton  dieid  at  Fronkley  on  the  23rd  August,  1481. 
aged  about  sixty,  and  was  buried  in  Worcester  catJ[l€^dral, 
wnere  bis  tumb  bore  the  following  inscription: — *Hic  jocct 
corpus  Tbome  Littelton  de  Frankley,  Mditis  de  Balneu,  et 
unus  Justiciarorum  de  Communi  muco,  qui  obiit  23  Au- 
gust!. Aan.  Dmd.  McoccLiucxt.* 

In  CoUins's  *  Peerage  *  there  ia  a  cony  of  Sir  Thomas  Lit- 
tleton's will,  *  faithfully  copied  from  tluB  original  remainiug 
in  the  Prerof^ive  Office.*  It  contains  some  curious  particu- 
lars ;  but  we  can  only  make  room  for  the  following  extract 
ftom  its  commencement: — 

*In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  L  Thomas  Lyttelton, 
Knight,  oon  of  King's  justice  of  the  common  place,  make 
my  testament,  and  notille  my  wille,  in  tlie  manner  and  fonuu 
that  followeth.  Tint,  I  buquoth  my  soul  to  Almighty  Gud, 
Fader,  Sonne,  and  HuUye  Ghost,  three  Peraons  and  tx»n 
God,  and  uur  Lorde,  maker  of  heven  and  ertfa,  and  of  all 
the  worlde;  and  to  our  most  blessed  Lady  and  Viri^iii, 
Saynt  Mary,  moder  of  uur  Lord  and  Jesu  Chribt,  the  only 
begotten  Sonne  of  our  saide  Lorde  God,  the  Fader  of 
bevoD,  and  to  Saint  Christopher,  the  which  our  snide  Lor^e 
did  truste  to  here  oa  his  shouldres,  and  to  all  thesaiulb  uf 
heven ;  and  my  body  to  be  beihed  in  the  tombe  I  Ictemake 
for  me  on  the  south  side  of  the  body  of  the  cathcdraU- 
church  of  the  monaslere  of  our  said  blessed  lady  of  Wor- 
cester, under  an  image  of  St.  Chribtophcr,  in  caas  if  I  die  in 
Worcestershire.  Also,  I  wulle,  and  specially  debirc.  that 
immediately  aftra  my  decesse,  myn  executors  fiodetbri-e 
gode  preests  for  to  singe  jjj  trentals  for  my  soule,  so  that 
evericli  preest,  by  himself,  sing  oon  trental,  and  that  everieh 
such  preest  have  right  sulBciently  for  his  labor;  also,  that 
myn  executors  finde  another  gode  preest  for  to  siuge  for 
soule  fyve  masses,*  &c.  He  Uien  makes  a  provision  for  his 
two  younger  sons,  willing  that  the  *  feoffees  to  vayo  use  '  uf 
and  in  certain  manors  and  lordships  should  '  make  some 
estates '  unto  his  sons  Richard  and  Thomas  lo'tteltoo. 

He  appointed  his  three  sons  and  *  Sir  Xtopher  Goldsmy  lb, 
parson  of  Bromwrove,  Sir  Robert  Cank,  parson  of  Enfield, 
and  Robert  Oxclyve,'  to  be  his  executors.  The  will  is  dated 
at  Frankley,  22nd  August,  1481,  being,  aa  B[^)can  (rum  the 
date  of  his  death  on  his  monument  already  quoted,  the  day 
preceding  that  of  bis  death. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  has  given  it  as  bis  opinion  that  Littlcli-n 
compiled  his  book  of  *  Tenures'  when  be  was  judge,  after  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  IV.,  but  tliat  it  was  nut  printed  dur- 
ing his  life;  that  the  first  impression  was  at  Rouen  in 
France,  by  William  de  Taillier,  ad  insttittiiam  HicAardi 
Pinaon,  the  printer  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  it  we*  first 
mnted  about  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  tlie  leign  of  Hen  ry 
VlII.  In  a  note  to  the  eleventh  edition  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  'Commmtary/ it  is  remarked  that  tliis  opiuiun  is 
erroneous,  because  it  appeared  by  two  copiei  iu  tlie  book- 
seller's custody  that  the  'Tenures'  were  printed  twice  in 
London  in  the  year  1528,  once  by  Richard  Pinson.  and 
again  by  Robert  Redmayne,  and  that  was  the  nineteenth  year 
ofthe  reign  of  Henry  Vtll.  It  is  observed  thn4,  to  determine 
with  certainty  when  the  Rohan  or  Rouen  edition  uaa  pub- 
lished, is  almost  impossible;  but  ihat  from  the  old  editions 
above  mentioned  it  may  be  collected,  not  only  that  the 
Rohan  impressionis  older  than  tlic  year  1528,  but  also,  fay 
what  occurs  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  Ihem,  that  tliere 
bad  been  other  impressions  of  the  book  in  question.  How- 
ever, it  appears  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
settle  with  accuracy  when  the  first  edition  of  Littleton's 
work  was  printed. 

Littleton's  work  on  English  tenures  is  written  in  Korm.tn 
FIrench,  divided  into  three  books,  and  addressed  to  hi!*  suu,  for 
whose  use  it  was  probably  intended.  Hesays  himself  in  the 
Tabula,  in  a  note  following  the  listofchaptetsin  the  first  t*o 
books— 'And  these  two  little  books  I  have  made  to  thee 
for  the  better  understanding  of  certain  chapters  of  the  "  An- 
tient  Book  of  Tcnuroa." '  And  after  the  Table  of  Conlcnts 
ofbook  iii.  ho  thus  concludes:  — 

•Epilogus. 

'And  know,  my  son,  that  I  would  not  have  thee  believe 
that  all  which  I  have  said  in  these  books  is  low,  for  I  will  not 
presume  to  take  this  upon  me.  But  of  those  things  tiiat 
are  not  law  inquire  and  Icam  of  my  wise  tnaetets  learned 
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in  the  laT.  Notwithstanding,  albeit  that  certain  thingia 
Thicb  are  moved  and  specified  in  the  said  books  are  not 
altogether  law,  yet  such  things  shall  make  thee  more  apt 
and  able  to  linderstand  and  Mpreheod  the  arguments  and 
the  reasons  of  the  law,  &c.  For  bjr  the  ailments  and  reti- 
sons  in  the  law  &  man  more  sooner  shall  come  to  the  c^ 
tainty  and  knowledge  of  the  law. 

'  Ler  plus  laudatur  quando  ratione  probatur' 
The  circumstance  above  referred  to  of  this  treatise  hav- 
ing been  originally  but  a  sort  of  introductory  lesson  '  for  the 
belter  understanding  of  certain  chapters  of  the  "Anlient 
Book  of  Tenures  " '  may  in  part  account  for  what  has  been 
often  remarked  respecting  its  defect  in  the  accurate  divi- 
sion and  logical  arran^ment  of  the  subject  matter.  The 
style  however  in  which  it  is  written  is  remarkably  good. 
It  combineB  the  qualities  of  clearness,  plainness,  and  brevity, 
in  a  degree  that  is  not  only  extraordinary  for  the  rude  age 
in  which  its  author  wrote,  but  renders  htm  superior,  as  lo 

Eurity  of  style,  to  any  writer  on  English  law  who  has  succeeded 
im.  It  is  equally  free  from  the  barbarous  nedantry  and 
quaintnew  of  Coke,  and  ftom  the  occasionally  somewhat 
rtietoricat  manner  of  Blackstone. 

Littleton  very  seldom  quotes  any  authority  for  what  he 
advances :  indeed,  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  lawyers 
of  his  age  to  cite  many  anthorities,  even  in  arguments  and 
opinions  delivered  in  court.  Littleton  is  a  fair,  or  rather 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Bnglish 
lawyers,  often  with  great  acutenesa  and  oonststency,  fol- 
lowed out  all  the  consequences  that  m^ht  be  logically  de- 
duct from  certain  principles  or  maxims,  aome  of  which 
maxims  or  premises  being  irrational  and  absurd,  necessarily 
led  to  irrational  and  abaurd  conclusions.  Whet  with  the 
alterations  in  and  additions  to  the  law  since  Littleton  wrote, 
there  is  much  of  Littleton's  book  that  is  not  now  law ;  but 
from  the  absolute  necessity-of  a  knowledge  of  i^t  was 
the  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  property  in  laud,  in 
order  to  understand  thoroughly  what  it  now  is,  littleton  is 
still  an  indispensable  book  to  the  student  of  English  law. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  the  following  opinion  given  in 
Roger  North's  '  Life  of  the  Lord-Keeper  GuUford  :— 

*  Cuke's  comment  upon  Littleton  ought  not  to  he  read  by 
students,  to  whom  it  is  at  least  unprofitable ;  fiv  it  is  but  a 
common-place  (book),  and  mueh  more  obscure  thui  the 
bare  text  without  it  And,  to  say  truth,  that  text  needs  it 
not ;  for  it  is  so  plain  of  itself^  that  a  comment,  properly 
•o  called,  doth  out  obscure  it'  (vol.  i.,  \>.  2I.J  Cokeys 
'Commentary  on  Littleton  *  was  no  other  than  a  sort  of 
common-place  book  kept  by  Coke  as  a  manual,  in  which  he 
jotted  down  all  his  law  and  references  to  law  as  they  oc- 
curred. 

To  put  this  Commentary,  or  rather  common-place  book, 
into  a  student's  hands  to  read  as  an  institutional  or  ele- 
mentary book  is  evidently  futile ;  and  the  doing  so  is  pro- 
bably the  cause  why  so  many  students  of  Boglisn  law  break 
down  at  the  very  threshold  of  their  career.  The  effect  is. 
as  North,  or  rather  the  Lord-Keeper  Ouilfitrd,  observed, 

*  like  reading  over  a  dietionarjr,  whiea  nerer  teaeheth  a  lan- 
guage :'  ana  therefore  with  him  we  may  conclude  that '  cer- 
tainly it  is  an  error  fbr  a  student  to  peruse  such.*  (North's 
lAfe^f  Lord-Keeper  Guilford,  vol.  i.,p.  21.)  It  is  much 
better  fbr  the  student  who  wishes  to  lay  well  the  foundations 
of  his  professional  knowledge  to  read  Littleton  without  the 
comment  (which  of  course  he  will  And  usef\il  afterwards, 
when  he  wishes  to  examine  any  particular  point  very  mi- 
nutely) ;  but  then  he  must  reaid  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
a  little  at  a  time ;  in  short,  very  much  as  he  would  read 
£uclid,  if  he  wishes  to  master  it. 

(The  authorities  used  in  this  article  are  chiefly  Coke's 
Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  Littleton;  the  artiele  'Lit^ 
tieton,  Thomas,'  in  the  Btogrm^ia  Britamieai  Butler's 
Prefkce  to  the  thirteenth  editkm  of  fiUr  Edward  Cok«^ 
Commentary;  and  CoUins^s  Peera^t  vol.  Tii^  urticle  *Lord 
Lyttelton.'J 

LITTORI'NA.  (TuxBiNiDJB.] 

LrrUIIES,  a  group  of  fossil  oephakipoda,  confined  to  the 
strata  of  the  Silurian  and  older  systems.  The  shell  is  partly 
straight  and  partly  convoluted,  nearly  as  ia  spirula.  Lam. 

LITURGY  (from  the  Greek  "Kurtm^la,  which  originally 
Btgnifled  at  Athens  'certain  publie  ninctioiu  or  duties  to 
which  the  citizens  were  personally  liable*)  is  a  form  of  public 
doTOtion,  and  more  particularly  the  Office  of  Common 
^wjfx  used  in  our  own  or  any  other  churah.  In  the  Greek 
P.  C  Mo  868.  .  , 


or  Constantinopolitan  church  three  Liturgies  are  in  use, 
those  of  Basil,  GhrmosCom,  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Prte- 
saneCifled.  In  the  Romish  church  the  Litu^  is  divided 
into  several  books  or  offices,  as  the  breviary,  the  ear«noniale. 
or  office  peculiar  to  the  pope ;  the  missal,  or  offire  of  the 
mass ;  the  pontificate,  direoting  the  functions  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  rituale,  or  pastorale,  for  the  guidance  of  the  simple 
priests.  The  Spanish  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Mozarabic  Liturgy.  The  Ambrosian  Litui^  in  that  more 
particularly  in  use  in  the  church  of  Milan.  In  France  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours  had  a  breviary  of  its  own, 
which  was  neither  the  Roman  nor  that  of  Tours;  and  the 
same  difference  obtained  at  Bt  Quintin  and  in  other 
Grflllican  churches. 

At  the  Reformation  all  the  Protestant  churches  on  the 
Continent  without  a  single  exception,  introduced  Uturgies 
for  the  more  unifbrm  celebration  of  divine  service. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England 
the  service  was  performed  in  Latin,  and  different  Liturgies 
were  used  with  us,  also,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  cathedrals  of  York,  Lincoln,  Hereford,  and  Bangor, 
and  even  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  had  their  respective  uses; 
but  no  cathedral  had  such  a  variety  of  service  books  for 
its  use  as  Sarum.  'Use*  was  another  name  for  the  Ordi- 
nale,  or  complete  service  of  the  church  of  Salisbury,  insti- 
tuted by  bishop  Osmund  in  1077.  It  was  also  named  the 
Consuetudinary;  and  in  Knighton's  and  Higden's  time  it 
obtained  almost  all  over  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  The 
whole  province  of  Canterbury  adopted  it;  and  in  right  of  it 
the  bishop  of  Salisbtuy  was  precentor  in  the  coll^  of 
bishops  whenever  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  performed 
divine  service.    (Lyndwood.  Prtwinc.  deferiia  c.  ult.) 

The  publication  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  *  Primor'  in 
1635,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  was  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
the  reformation  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  the  Clhurch  of 
England.  It  was  followed  in  i  537  by  *  The  Godly  and  Pious 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man.'  containing  a  declaration  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Seven  Sacraments,  &c.,  republished  with 
corrections  and  alterations  in  1540  and  1543.  In  1543  a 
second  *  Primer'  came  out;  and  in  1547,  Ist  Edward  VL, 
archbiahop  Cranmer,  bishop  Ridley,  with  eleven  other 
bishops  and  eminent  divines,  were  commissioned  by  the 
king  in  council  to  compile  a  Liturgy  in  the  English  lan- 

Eage  free  from  the  erroneous  doctrines  by  which  the  Latin 
turgies  of  the  church,  while  unreformed.  bad  been  dis- 
tinguished. This  was  confirmed  by  parliament  in  1548, 
and  published  in  1549.  In  1551  it  was  slightly  revised, 
and  again  confirmed  in  parliament ;  but  both  this  and  the 
former  act  of  1548  were  repealed  on  the  1st  of  Mary,  as  not 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  Romish  Church,  which 
she  was  about  to  restore.  Upon  the  accession  of  Elizaboth 
the  act  of  repeal  vras  reversed;  several  learned  divines, 
beaded  by  arohbishop  Parker,  were  appointed  to  make  an- 
other review  of  King  Edward's  Liturgies,  when  the  restora- 
tion of  the  second  book  of  King  Edward  the  Sixtih  was  de- . 
tenained  upon,  and  finally  confirmed  by  parliament  The 
act  received  the  royal  assent  April  29th,  1559.  In  the  1st 
of  James  I.,  after  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court  be- 
tween that  prince  with  archbishop  Wbitgift  and  other 
bishops  and  divines  on  one  side,  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  with 
some  other  puritans,  on  the  other,  a  few  slight  alterations 
were  introduced,  the  chief  of  which  consisted  in  adding 
some  forms  of  Thanksgiving  at  the  end  of  the  Litany,  and 
an  addition  to  the  Catechism  concerning  the  sacraments  ■ 
and  in  the  rubric  in  the  beginning  of  the  office  for  private 
baptism  the  words '  lawAil  minister '  were  inserted  to  pre- 
TBut  midvives  or  laymen  from  presuming  to  boptiie.  In 
this  state  it  eontinued  till  the  time  of  CEurles  IL,  who,  in 
1661,  issued  a  commission  to  empower  twelve  bishops  and 
as  many  Presbyteriati  diTines  to  consider  of  the  otgectionB 
raised  against  the  litiurgy,  and  to  make  such  reuKHiable 
and  necessary  situations  as  they  should  jointly  agree  upon ; 
nine  assistants  on  each  side  being  added  to  supply  the  place 
of  any  of  the  twelve  principals  who  should  happen  to  be  ab- 
sent. On  the  episcopal  siae  were  Dr.  Fruen,  archbishop  of 
York,  Dr.  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Cosin.  bishop  of 
Durham,  Dr.  Warner,  bishop  of  Chichester,  Dr.  Henchman, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr. 
Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Laney.  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, Dr.  Walton,  bishop  of  Chester,  I^.  Stem,  bishop 
of  Cmisle^  and  Dr.  Oauden,  bishop  of  Exeter.  On  the 
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Pmbyteriftn  tide  wore  Dr.  Rcyaolds,  bUliop  of  Nonrirh, 
Dt.  Tuckney,  Dr.  Conont,  Dr.  Spurstow.  I>r.  Wallu,  Dr. 
M«nl->n,  Mr.  Calaioy,  Mr.  Baxter.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Cue, 
Mr  Clark,  Mr.Newcomen.    Tbc  coadjuLors  on  the  EpUco- 

Kl  iiide  were  Dr.  Earlw.  dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Heylin, 
■.  Hackett,  Dr.  Barwick,  Dr.  Gunning.  Dr.  Pearson.  Dr. 
Pierce,  Dr.  Sparrow,  and  Mr.  Thomdike.  Those  on  the 
Presbyterian  bide,  Dr.  IIortoD,  Dr.  Jacomb.  Mr.  Bates,  Hr. 
Rawhnson.  Mr.  Cooper.  Dr.  iighlCoot.  Dr.  CoUds,  Dr. 
Wo()dbridge,  Mr  Drake.  These  commissionen  held  nveral 
neetings  at  the  Savoy,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  king's 
conimiMiion  gave  them  no  further  power  than  to  'coapare 
ttie  Common-Prayer  Book  with  the  mo&t  antient  liturf^ies 
that  bad  been  used  in  the  church  in  the  most  primitive  and 
purest  times «id  required  them '  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible all  unnecessary  alterations  of  the  forms  and  Liturgy 
wherewith  tbc  people  were  altogether  acquainted,  and  had 
•0  long  reeeitcd  in  the  Church  of  England.'  The  Presby- 
terians however  would  not  allow  that  the  Litui^  was  capa- 
ble of  amendment,  and  Baxter  had  prepared  and  offered  one 
of  his  own  to  be  substituted  in  its  room.  The  Conference 
at  length  broke  up  without  anything  being  done,  except 
that  wme  particular  alteration*  were  propowd  by'the  Epis- 
copal divinei.  which  in  the  May  following  were  considned 
and  agreed  to  by  the  whole  nergy  in  eonvocatton.  The 
principal  of  them  werei,  that  several  lessons  in  the  Calendar 
wero  changed  fbr  othen  more  pn^r  for  the  dajv;  the 
pmyen  fur  particular  occasions  were  disjoined  from  the 
Liturgy.mid  the  two  prayen  to  be  used  in  ifie  Ember-week, 
the  prayer  for  the  parliament,  that  for  all  conditions  of  mtin, 
and  the  general  "nianksgiving  were  added ;  several  of  the 
Collects  wore  altered  ;  tlie  Epistles  and  Gospels  were  taken 
out  of  the  last  truislation  of  the  Bible,  being  read  before  ac- 
cording to  the  old  translation;  the  ofHce  for  baptism  of 
those  of  riper  years,  and  the  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  at 
Sea,  were  added.  In  a  word,  the  whole  Utargy  was  then 
brought  to  that  state  in  which  it  now  slanda ;  and  was  una- 
nimously subseribed  by  both  houies  of  convocation  of  both 
provinoe*  on  Friday,  30th  of  December.  1661 ;  and  beuig 
brought  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  March  following,  both 
Houses  passed  an  act  fbr  its  establiahment ;  and  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  then  lord  chancellor,  was  ordered  to  return  the 
tbonks  of  the  lords  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  both  pro- 
vinces for  the  great  care  and  industry  shown  in  &e  review 
of  it. 

(Wheatly's  Illustr.  r^the  Book  qf  Commm  Prayer,  8to., 
Oxford.  1794,  p.  20-28;  Shepherd's  Criiieal  and  Practical 
Elucidation  of  the  Mom.  and  Even.  Prager  <^  the  Ch.  qf 
.  Engl.,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1 798,  Infrod^  p.  Z]utv.-IxxviiL ;  Gough's 
Ent.  Top.,  ii.  319'361.  &c) 

Among  what  are  called  the  Additioial  Manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum  is  *  An  Apparatus  of  Materuus,'  in 
fbrty-Bve  volumes,  being  a  collection  of  notes  and  observ*- 
tions  on  the  Liturgy,  and  various  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  offices  of  the  ohareh,  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  directed  them  to  be  deposited  in 
that  institution,  hut  that  hb  name  abouU  remain  unknown. 
Tlieso  volumei  were  deposited  in  the  Brituh  Museum  in 
1791. 

LITUUS,  a  name  given  to  a  spiral  thns  described :~ 
T^t  a  variable'circular  sector  always  have  its  centre  at  one 
fixed  point,  and  one  of  its  terminal  radii  in  a  given  direo- 
tion-  Let  the  area  of  the  sector  alwajrs  remain  the  same ; 
then  tho  extremity  of  the  other  terminal  radius  descrUws 
the  lituus.   Tho  polar  equation  of  this  spiral  is  r*0  ^  a. 

LI^UUS,  a  crooked  staff  reasoiblin^  a  crosier,  used  hy 
tho  augurs  among  the  antient  Romans  in  making  their  ol^- 
scrvations  on  thatieavons,  hence  called  the  Augural  lituus. 
Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  auerts  that  there  was  an  older  lituus, 
rnllod  the  Bfgcd  or  Quirinal  lituua,  which  the  antient  kings 
of  Italv  held  as  a  sceptre  in  their  hands  long  before  the 
tiino  ur  Romulus  or  tne  institution  of  the  Augurate,  parti- 
cularly mentioned  by  Donatus  and  Servius  in  their  Com- 
montarios  upon  Virgil.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  un- 
curtain. 

(Hiiisri  Lexicon,  in  voce;  Clarke's ' Observations  on  tho 
Lituus  of  the  Antient  Romany'  in  Areheeolog.,nl,xix., 
p.  .186-404.) 

LIUTPRANDUS,  or  LUITPRANDUS.  was  a  deacon 
at  Pavia  in  the  year  946.  when  Berengarius.  marquis  of 
Ivrstt  and  r^ant  of  the  kingdom  of  Itafr,  sent  him  as  his 
■mbossador  tu  Constantinople,  when  he  learned  the  Greek 


language.  After  his  return  be  was  made  bishop  of  Cre- 
mona. Otbo  L.  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  sent  him  in  962 
on  a  mission  to  Pope  John  XIL ;  and  in  the  followine  year 
Luitprand  accompanied  Otho  to  the  council  held  at  Rome, 
which  deposed  John  and  chose  Leo  VIIL  in  his  plare.  On 
that  occasion  Luitprand  spoke  to  the  council  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor,  who  did  not  understand  lAtin,  as  he  says 
in  his  Chronicle.  In  968  OUio  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  emperor  or  usurper  of  ConstanUiumle^ 
who  treated  him  very  scurvily.  and  kept  bim  as  a  kind  of 

Erisoner.  After  four  months'  residenoe  in  that  capital 
.uitivand  left  Constantinople  in  the  month  of  October  to 
return  to  Italy.  He  died  not  long  after  at  Cranona,  but 
tbepracise  year  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 

He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  for  his  ag^  anrl 
his  wwks  are  valuable  for  the  historical  information  which 
they  contain.  They  consist,  1,  of  a  general  history  of  Europe 
from  the  year  862  to  the  year  964, '  Rerum  Gestarum  ab 
Europs  Imperatoribus  et  Regibus,  libri  vi.'  Luitpraiul 
gives  among  other  things  an  account  of  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople at  the  time  of  bis  first  mission,  and  of  Baailius 
and  his  son  Leo  the  philosopher.  The  work  concludes  vith 
the  eonneil  of  Rome  and  the  trial  and  deposition  of  John 
XIL  2.  'Legatio  Luitpnndi  Cremonenus  Epiicopi  ad 
Nicephorum  Phocam.*  Tnis  is  a  narrative  of  his  second 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  in  which  he  describes  Phocas 
in  no  very  flattering  colours.  The  work  is  very  curious. 
Another  work  has  been  attributed  tu  Luitprand,  namely, 
'  De  Pontificum  Romanorum  Vitis,'  but  hh  authorship  of 
it  is  very  doubtfuL  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Luit- 
prand is  that  of  Antwerp,  1640,  *  Luitprandi  Opera  qua; 
extant,' with  very  copious  notes,  bv  Jerome  de  la  Higuera 
and  L.  Ramirez  de  Prodo.  with  a  aissertation  at  the  end  on. 
the  Diptychon  Toletanum. 
LIVA'DIA.  fBtBOTiA.] 

LIVE  STOCK.  The  animals  necessary  for  the  stocking 
and  cultivation  of  a  Ihrm.  and  those  which  are  kept  on  it  for 
profit,  or  fbr  the  sake  of  their  dun^  are  csUed  the  live  slock 
of  the  &nn,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dead  stock,  which 
consists  of  the  implements  of  husbandly  and  the  produce 
stored  up  for  use. 

The  live  stock  on  a  farm  must  my  according  to  circum- 
stances.  The  number  of  horses  or  oxen  kept  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  and  other  farming  operations  should  be 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  work  to  oe  done.   If  they  are 
too  few,  none  of  the  operations  will  be  performed  in  their 
proper  time,  and  the  crops  will  suffer  in  cotuequcnce.  If 
there  are  too  many,  the  surplus  beyond  what  is  strictly  re- 
quired is  maintained  out  of  the  profits  of  the  &rm.  To 
have  the  exact  number  of  animals  winch  will  give  the 
greatest  profit  is  one  of  the  most  important  proUems  which 
a  farmer  has  to  solve :  what  may  be  Very  profitable  in  one 
case  nay  be  the  reveree  in  another ;  anX  as  a  general 
maxim,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  the  fewer  months  he  haa 
to  feed,  unless  they  produce  an  evident  profit,  the  less  loss 
he  is  likely  to  incur.   But  this  rule  admits  of  many  excep- 
tions.  It  is  of  great  importance,  in  taking  a  fkcm.  to  calcu- 
late the  extent  of  the  arable  laud,  so  that  it  can  be  properly 
cultivated  by  a  certain  number  of  pairs  of  horses  or  oxen. 
I(  is  an  old  measure  of  land  to  divide  it  into  so  many 
ploughs,  that  is,  so  many  portions  which  can  be  tilled  with 
one  plough  each.   AVhen  there  are  several  of  these,  it  is 
useful  to  hare  an  odd  horse  over  the  usual  number  required 
for  two  or  three  ploughs,  to  relieve  the 'others  occasionally. 
The  work  is  thus  done  more  regularly  and  «ith  greater 
ease.   Where  there  are  two  ploughs  with  two  horses  eadi, 
a  flAlt  horse  should  be  kep^  and  so  in  proportion  for  a 
greater  number.   The  odd  horse  will  always  t>e  found  ex- 
tremely useful,  if  not  indispensable,  and  the  expense  of  his 
keep  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  regularity  and  ease  with 
which  the  whole  work  of  the  farm  will  be  dona,  and  the 
relief  which  occasional  rest  will  give  to  the  other  hOTses. 

The  other  part  of  the  live  stock.kept  on  a  fhrm  most  de- 
pend on  various  circumstances.  Where  there  is  good 
grazing  land,  the  profit  on  the  improvement  of  the  live 
stock,  or  their  produce,  is  evident  and  easily  sscotained. 
But  where  animals  are  kept  upon  artifidai  food  or  fotted  in 
stalls,  it  is  often  a  difllcult  question  to  answer,  whether 
tbwe  is  a  profit  on  their  kam  or  not.  In  moat  cases  the 
murnre  which  their  dung  and  litter  afford  is  the  chief  object 
fiw  wfaidi  they  are  kapL  If  manure  coidd  be  obtained  ia 
suffioisDt  qnantitiei  to  zecruit  the  lan^  at  a  naio&iMe  pric^ 
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H  might  often  be  more  advantageoiu  to  tell  off  aU  the  hay 
and  vtraw  of  a  farm,  and  to  keep  only  the  cattle  necessary 
to  till  the  ground  or  supply  the  ^mer's  &mily.  But  thu 
can  only  be  the  case  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns.  Id  the  country  at  a  greater  distance  no  ma- 
nure can  be  purchased ;  it  must  consequently  be  produced 
on  the  &rm ;  and  for  this  purpose  live  stock  mutt  be  kept, 
even  at  a  loss.  The  management  and  feeding  of  lire  stock 
is  therefore  an  important  port  of  husbandry.  The  object  of 
the  famwr  is  prineipaUy  to  obtain  manure  for  bia  land,  and 
if  ha  can  do  tnis,  and  at  the  Mme  time  gain  something  on 
the  stock  by  vhieh  it  ii  obtained*  be  greatly  increases  his 
profits.  Hence  much  more  skill  has  been  duplayed  in  the 
sclectitm  of  profitable  stock  than  in  the  improvement  of 
tillage.  Some  men  have  made  great  profits  by  improving 
the  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep^  by  selecting  the  animals 
which  will  fatten  most  readily,  and  by  feeding  them  econo* 
mically.  It  requires  much  experience  and  nice  calculations 
to  ascertain  what  stock  is  most  profitable  on  diOercnt  kinds 
of  land  and  in  various  situatiomi.  Unless  very  minute  ac- 
counts be  kept,  the  result  can  never  be  exactly  known.  It 
is  not  always  the  beast  which  brings  most  money  in  the 
market  that  has  been  most  prcffltable ;  and  many  an  animal 
which  baa  been  praised  and  admired  has  caused  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  feeder.  Unless  a  man  breeds  die  animals  which 
ore  to  be  fhtted,  he  mmt  frequently  bu;^  and  sell;  and  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  live  stock  and  their 
value,  both  lean  and  fat,  is  indispensable.  However  honest 
may  be  the  salesman  he  may  employ,  he  cannot  expect  him 
to  feel  the  same  iutereat  in  a  purobue  or  sale,  for  which  he 
is  paid  his  commission,  as  the  person  whose  profit  or  loss 
depends  on  a  judicious  selection  and  a  good  hai^ain.  Every 
farmer  luere&re  should  endeavour  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  stock,  and  carefully  attend  all  markets  within 
his  reach  to  watch  the  fluctuation  in  the  prices.  It  will 
gouerally  be  found  that  the  principal  profit  in  feeding  stock 
is  the  manure,  and  to  this  tue  greatest  attention  should  be 
directed.  A  little  management  will  often  greatly  increase 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  indispensable  sub- 
stance, and  make  all  the  difference  betwem  a  loss  and  a 
profit  in  the  keeping  of  stock.  [Manuhs.] 

UVER.  The  livor  is  the  secreting  organ  or  gland  by 
which  the  bile  is  formed.  Its  existence  has  been  traced 
very  low  in  the  scale  of  animals ;  and  parts  supposed  to  have 
nil  analogous  function  have  been  found  in  insects,  hut  their 
nature  is  at  present  a  disputed  question.  The  differences 
in  regard  to  size,  form,  and  colour,  which  the  liver  pre- 
sents in  the  higher  animals  (mammalia,  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibia,  end  fishes),  are  of  no  great  importance. 

In  man  the  liver  is  a  large  solid  viscus,  of  a  reddish 
brown  or  mottled  red  and  yellow  colour,  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  diaphragmt  in  the  right  hypochondriao  and 
partly  in  the  epi^stric  legion  of  the  abdomen.  [Abdoubn.] 
VVben  enlarged,  it  can  be  felt  by  the  hand  applied  below 
the  ribs  on  the  right  side.  It  is  flattened  in  the  vertical 
direotion*  is  thinner  at  its  anterior  than  at  its  posterior 
border,  and  its  outline,  when  viewed  fmm  above,  is  irrei^u- 
larly  ovoid.  The  upper  surioce,  which  is  convex,  is  applied 
to  the  diaphn^m ;  the  lower,  which  is  irregularly  concave^ 
lies  above  and  in  contact  with  the  stomacb,  large  intestine, 
and  right  kidney,  has  attached  to  it  the  ^all-bladder,  and 
presents  two  deep  furrows,  which  divide  It  into  several  com- 
partments, termed  by  anatomists  lobes.  Of  the  ftirrowa, 
one  running  f^om  before  backwards  (the  longitudinal  fis- 
sure) transmitted,  during  uterine  life,  the  vetaA  which  con- 
veyed tlie  blood  ftom  the  placenta  to  the  heart  of  the  ftntus^ 
it  afterwards  contains  merely  the  oord-like  remams  of  that 
vessel,  now  imporvioiu  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  The 
■eeond  fUrrow.  in  Uie  under  surftice  of  the  liver,  is  called  the 
transverse  fissure,  since  it  crosses  the  former  at  right  angles, 
lying  however  chiefly  to  its  right  side;  it  serves  to  allow 
the  entrance  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves  to  the  liver  and 
the  exit  of  the  bile-ducts.  Like  other  viscera  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  liver  receives  an  investment  from  the  lining  mom 
brane  of  that  cavity,  the  peritoneum,  which,  being  reflected 
from  it  at  difl'erent  pointe,  forms  broad  bands  connecting 
the  hver  with  surrounding  parts. 

The  substance  of  glands  generally  is  constituted  of  minute 
ramified  or  convoluted  canals,  closed  at  their  radicle  extre- 
mity, and  communicating  only  with  the  principal  duct,  by 
which  the  secretion  is  conveyed  away,  and  of  a  great  nnm- 
l>w  of  litood-veueli  which  snrtound  the  above-mentioned 


caiiais  in  their  whole  extent,  and  afford  the  compcment 
matters  of  the  secretion ;  these  matters  find  their  way 
into  the  interior  of  the  glandular  canals,  not  by  distinct 
openings  from  the  blood-vessels,  but  by  transudation  through 
their  ia'oIIs.  In  the  human  subject  all  other  glands  than 
the  liver  receive  one  kmd  of  blood  only,  namely,  arterial 
blood,  from  which  the  components  of  the  secretion  are 
derived,  and  the  organ  at  the  same  time  nourished,  and  the 
only  veins  are  those  which  convey  away  the  same  blood  after 
it  is  rendered  venous  by  the  changes  it  undergoes  in  the 
gland.  But  the  liver,  like  the  lungs  in  man  and  the  kid- 
neys also  in  some  animals,  receives  two  kinds  of  blood- 
arterial  blood  in  small  quantity,  destined  principally  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  gland,  and  venous  blood  in  much  lu^er 
quantity,  from  which  the  bile  is  principally  formed.  The 
vessel  which  brings  the  arterial  blood,  the  hepatic  artery,  is 
small,  and  comes  off  the  aorta  [Aorta],  tt^ether  with  the 
arteries  supplying  the  stomach,  spleen,  duodenum,  and 
omentum.  The  venous  blood  is  brought  by  the  portal  vein, 
a  large  vessel  resulting  from  the  union  of  all  the  veins 
returning  the  blood  from  the  spleen,  omentum,  pancreas, 
and  gall-bladder,  and  from  the  viscera  directly  engaged  in 
the  function  of  digestion,  namely,  the  stomach  and  intea- 
tines.  The  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein  enter  the  liver  at 
the  transverse  fissure  or  furrow  of  its  inferior  surface,  whero 
the  bile-duct  issues,  and  ramify  leather  with  the  branches 
of  that  duct  through  the  substance  of  the  organ.  After  the 
materials  for  the  nutrition  of  the  liver  itself  and  for  the 
secretion  of  tho  bile,  have  been  derived  from  the  blood  of 
the  two  sets  of  vessels  already  mentioned,  it  is  returned  to 
the  general  circulation  by  a  third  set,  the  hepatic  veins, 
which  issue  from  the  liver  at  its  posterior  border,  and  im- 
mediately enter  the  inferior  vena  cava  near  the  heart. 

The  ultimate  arrangement  of  these  different  blood-vessels 
in  the  liver  is  very  peculiar :  it  was  discovered  a  few  years 
since  by  Mr.  Kiernan.  When  the  substance  of  the  Uver  is 
torn,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  innumerable  granules  of 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head;  each  of  these  contains  the 
elements  of  a  Uver.  They  ace  connected  most  intimately 
with  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein,  a  small  twig  of  which 
is  contained  in  tho  interior  of  each,  while  on  their  exterior 
surface  and  in  their  interstices  run  branches  of  the  portal 
vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  bile-duci.  Tho  mass  of  each  gia< 
nule  or  lobule  is  constituted  in  great  part  of  a  close  net- 
work of  capillary  blood-vessels,  which  communicate  on  tho 
exterior  with  the  small  branches  of  the  portal,  and  on  the 
interior  with  the  twig  of  the  hepatic  vein.  Tho  blood 
brought  by  the  portal  vein  therefore  is  poured  into  the 
capiUary  net-work  of  each  granule  or  lobule  of  the  liver, 
and  after  yielding  in  it  the  constituents  of  the  bile,  is 
received  into  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein,  whence  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  general  vascular  system.  The  branches 
of  the  hepatic  artery  soon  become  very  minute  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  lobules,  and  few  can  be  traced  into  their  interior ; 
it  is  probable  that,  after  having  nourished  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  and  ducts,  and  other  tissues  of  the  liver,  the  blood 
of  the  hepatic  artery  is  poured  into  the  minute  net-work 
formed  by  the  ultimate  division  of  the  portal  vein,  and  con- 
tributes with  the  blood  of  that  vein  to  yield  the  constituents 
of  the  bile. 

The  form  and  disposition,  in  the  liver,  of  the  primitive 
radicles  of  the  secreting  canals  or  bile-ducis,  have  not  bc&u 
determined.  In  all  other  known  glands  the  radicles  of  the 
ducts  commence  by  isolated  closed  extremities;  but  this- 
has  not  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  and 
some  anatomists  have  imagined  that  the  duets  arise  by  a 
net-work  or  reticular  plexus  in  the  interior  of  each  hepatio 
lobule  or  granule :  however  this  may  be,  we  must  suppose 
that  they  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  lobules,  so  as  tu 
bo  brought  into  contact  with  the  delicate  reticular  termina- 
tions of  the  portal  vein,  in  order  to  receive  the  components 
of  the  bile ;  and  the  yellow  colour  of  these  lobules,  when 
not  much  congested  with  blood,  is  most  probably  owing  to 
the  presence  of  minute  biliary  canals  filled  with  their 
secretion. 

-  The  biliary  canals  reduced  ii^  number  by  successive  re- 
union to  two  tubes,  one  from  the  right,  the  other  from 
tho  left  lobe  of  the  livu^  issue  at  the  trausvcrsc  fissure  of 
its  under  surface,  there  soon  unite,  and  form  one  maut 
trunk,  the  hepatic  duct.  After  nuining  a  short  distanoe 
tf^her  with  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  nerves, 
in  a  ijuantity  of  dense  cellular  tisaue  onclosbd  within  the 
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JbU  of  tho  petitoncnm  that  connects  the  liver  vith  the 
stomach,  the  lesser  omentum  [Peritoneuh},  the  hepatic 
duct  mocts  and  unites  with  the  duct  of  the  ^U-bladder.  or 
cystic  duct.  The  lube  resulting  from  the  junction  of  the 
hepatic  with  the  cystic  dunt  is  called  the  ductus  communis 
cholodochus:  it  is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
and  terminates  by  opening,  together  with  tho  duct  of  the 
pancreas,  into  the  portion  of  the  intestine  named  duodeiium, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches  from  the  stomach. 

The  gall-bladder  is  a  pyriform  membranous  sac.  lodged 
in  a  shallow  depression  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver, 
■which  communicates,  as  we  have  stated,  with  the  excre- 
tory duct  of  the  liver,  by  means  of  a  tube  called  the  cystic 
duet.  At  times,  when  a  supply  of  bile  is  not  required  in 
the  intestinal  canal— for  instance,  during  fasting— the  bile 
flowing  from  the  liver  is  impeded  in  its  progress  through 
tJie  ductus  communis  cboledochus  into  the  intestine,  and 
is  consequently  obliged  to  regurgitate  through  the  cystic 
duct  into  the  gall-bladder,  which  serves  as  a  temporary 
reservoir  for  the  secretion,  discharging  it  again  when  the 
presence  of  bile  is  required  in  the  intestine  to  aid  the  diges- 
tive process.  At  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  close  tu  its 
termmation  in  the  cystic  duct,  the  lining  membrane  forms 
a  spiral  fuld.  which  seems  destined  to  retard  the  flow  of 
the  bile  from  the  reservoir.  The  gall-bladder  is  not  con- 
stantly present ;  the  animals  in  which  it  does  not  exist  are 
fcffthe  most  part,  though  not  univenally,  berbivprous,  and 
such  in  which  digestion  is  constantly  goii^  on,  and  a  reser- 
voir for  bile  consequently  not  required.  But  many  herbivo- 
rous animals  have  a  gall-bladder;  and  sometimes  where  it  is 
absent  the  bile-duct  presents  a  considerable  dilatation  of  its 
cavity  near  ^e  intestine :  such  is  the  ease,  fbr  example,  in 
the  horse  and  elephant. 

The  funciion  of  the  liver  is  manifold  and  important.  The 
analysis  of  the  fluid  which  it  secretes  shows  that  it  frees 
the  blood  from  an  excess  of  matters  composed  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  :  and  by  this  means,  and  probably  also  by  eflfect- 
ing  some  change  in  the  matters  which  have  been  adde-i  to 
the  blood  durins  itd  circulation  through  the  viscera  of  the 
L.bdomen,  the  Uver  assists  in  prepartog  that  fluid  for  the 
nutritbn  of  the  body.  The  bile  seems  also  to  have  a  direct 
intluence  in  the  formation  of  the  chyle,  the  nutritive  fluid 
derived  from  thr  food;  and  some  of  its  ingredients,  serve  as 
a  natural  stimulus  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines. 
[Bile.] 

Development  nf  the  Liver.  The  liver,  like  other  glands, 
is  developed  in  the  embrj'O  as  a  diverticulum,  or  small  sac 
protruded  from  the  intestmal  canal.  The  walls  of  this  diver- 
ticulum  become  thickened,  and  in  them  are  formed  the 
secreting  canals  and  other  component  parts  of  the  organ, 
while  its  neck  becomes  narrowed  and  lengthened,  and 
forms  the  excretory  duct.  Subsequently  the  gall-bladder 
is  in  its  turn  developed  as  a  diverticulum  from  this  duct. 

LIVER,  DISEASES  OF.  The  liver  is  subject  to  all 
those  goieral  morbid  changes  which,  depending  on  disor- 
dered actions  ot  tho  blood-vessels,  modification  of  the  nutri- 
tive process,  or  alterations  in  the  blood  itself,  may  affect 
iiiost  organized  parts  of  the  body ;  such  are  inflammation  ' 
(hepatitis),  acute  and  chronic ;  hypertrophy  and  atrophy ; 
induration  and  softening ;  and  the  different  kind  of  tu- 
mours or  transformations  of  tiiKue,  carcinoma,  or  cancer, 
medullary  sarcoma,  fungus  hematodes,  melanosis,  and 
scrofulous  tubercle.  It  is  occa&bnally  infested  by  parasitic 
aniiuals  (hydatids),  which  may  likewise  afitet  other  ports  of 
the  body. 

But  the  liver  is  also  liable  toother  diseases  which  appertain 
to  it  specially.andai'econnected  with  its  function— secretion, 
lite  oneroical  changes  which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
bile  in  the  liver  may  be  bo  deranged,  that  one  or  all  of  the 
'ngredienis  of  that  fluid  are  increased  or  diminished  in 
quantity,  or  vitiated  in  quality,  and  such  diswder  of  the 
secreting  Drocess  may  manifest  itself  in  several  ways  :  the 
impeite.  tly  formed  fluid  passing  into  the  intestines  may 
cau^e  irritation  there,  and  consequently  diarrhcoa;  or  being 
absorbed  into  tbe  blood,  may  produce  jaundice  and  its  con- 
comitant symptoms;  or  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  bile 
may  concrete  into  solid  masses  in  the  duors  of  the  liver  or  the 
gall-bladder,  forming  gallstones.  The  diseased  state  of  the 
liver  in  which  it  becomes  impregnated  with  an  unnatural 
quantity  of  fatty  matter  may  also  be  reckoned  among  the 
diseases  appertaining  to  the  special  function  of  the  OKan, 
for  the  bile  naturally  omtains  a  largo  proportion  of  nitty 


matter  (eholesterine) ;  fhongb  the  chemical  eompoiltioB  of 
this  substance,  and  that  of  the  ott  or  &t  with  which  tbe 
Uver  is  impregnated  in  disease,  appears  to  be  diffsrcnt. 

Acute  hepatittt,  when  it  exists  in  a  severe  degreev  is  indi- 
cated pretty  distinctly  not  only  by  the  general  signs  of  in- 
flammation and  svmptomatic  fever.  *uch  as  thirst,  beat,  and 
dryness  of  the  skin,  increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  &c.. 
but  also  by  local  symptoms,  which  point  more  especially  to 
'  the  seat. of  the  disease,  namely,  pain  and  tenderness  on 
pressure  beneath  the  ribs  on  the  right  side,  difficult  breath- 
ing from  the  liver  being  pressed  upon  by  the  diaphragm 
when  air  is  drawn  into  the  Innn,  snd  a  short  dry  oough, 
dependent  either  on  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  diaphragm,  or  a  sympathetie  afliaction  of  tbe  parts  en- 
gaged in  respiration.  The  pain  in  hepatitis  so  frequenll]^ 
extends  to  the  right  shoulder,  that  pain  in  that  situation 
has  been  considered  characteristic  of  disease  of  the  Uver. 
Vomiting  is  a  common  attendant  on  hepatitis,  as  on  inflam- 
mation of  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Another  symp- 
tom is  jaundice,  which  in  this  case  is  a  consequence  of  the 
inflammatory  action  having  disturbed  the  process  by  which 
the  components  of  the  bile  are  formed  and  separated  from 
the  blood. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  may  terminate  in  suppuratiou, 
and  the  formation  of  one  or  more  abscesses,  which  some- 
times attain  a  very  large  size  in  this  organ,  protrude  ex- 
ternally, and  even  burst  and  diioharge  their  contents  through 
an  opening  in  the  skin. 

Acute  inflammation  may  be  produced  in  the  liver  by 
any  of  the  influences  which  give  rise  to  it  in  other  o^ans; 
but  while  the  lungs  are  more  subject  to  this  affection  in 
cold  climates,  the  liver  is  especially  liable  to  it  in  hot  conn- 
tries.  Thecause  of  this  difference  is  not  at  present  known; 
the  mere  heatof  the  atmosphere  however,  or  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  it,  seem  to  be  influential,  since  even 
in  our  own  climate  hepatitis,  and  tbe  disorders  of  the 
secreting  action  of  the  li-rer,  which  give  rise  to  diarrhtsa, 
are  particularly  frequent  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year. 

Chronic  hepatittt  is  indicated  by  the  fnesence,  in  a  less 
violent  degree,  of  many  of  the  sj-mptoms  which  attend  the 
acute  disease.  Thus,  a  dull  pain  or  sense  of  weight  in  the 
right  side,  wilh  some  degree  of  tenderness  in  the  same 
situation,  pain  in  tbe  right  shoulder,  slight  jaundice  or  sal- 
lowncss  of  the  skin,  and  disorder  of  tbe  stomadi  and  diges- 
tive organs  generally,  are  the  most  constant  signs.  It  is 
frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  mere  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver  without  enlargement  from  some  disordered 
states  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  sympathixe  so 
much  with  it,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  popular  error  of  de- 
signating any  chronic  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  '  a 
liver  complaint.*  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this  sympathy 
between  tbe  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels,  and  other  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  in  disease,  since  we  know  that  they  are  all 
engaged  in  one  great  function— digestion  ;  and  are  in  the 
healthy  state  associated  together  in  their  action  by  a  natural 
sjrmpathy  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  in  that  fbno- 
tion. 

The  liver  is  rery  apt  to  become  enlai^ed  by  chronic  in- 
flammation, and  then  can  be  Mt  externally.  Or  such 
changes  may  be  produced  in  it  by  hypertrophy  or  atrophy 
of  one  or  more  of  the  tissues  composing  it,  or  by  the 
fwmation  of  a  new  tissue,  that  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  it  is  impeded,  and  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  (ascites) 
is  the  result;  this  effect  however  is  sometimes  a  conse- 
quence of  the  chronic  inflammation  of  tbe  liver  having 
extended  to  the  whole  lining  membrane  of  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

Of  the  structural  diseases,  not  inflammatory  in  their  na- 
ture, some,  as  scrofulous  tubercles,  are  rarely  met  with  in 
the  liver,  others,  as  carcinoma,  are  more  fl«quent  in  it  Iban 
in  most  other  internal  organs,  except  the  intestinal  canal. 
There  are  no  certain  means  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of 
these  diseases  in  the  liver,  until  the  tumours  which  they  form 
attain  such  a  size  as  to  be  felt  externally ;  though  it  should 
be  suspected,  when  the  general  states  of  the  body  marking 
the  carcinomatous  and  tubercular  diathesis  exist,  and  sfiU 
more  when  these  diseases  are  known  to  be  present  in  other 
parts,  if  at  tbe  same  time  there  are  marks  of  irritation 
and  disturbed  action  of  the  liver. 

The  '  fatty  liver  *  is  a  frequent  attendant  on  pulmonary 
phthisis:  it  cannot  he  recc^nised  by  any  signs  during  life. 
The  liver  in  man,  as  in  many  animal^,  Mrticularly  the  shecp^ 
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is,  as  ve  have  sud,  aubjeet  to  become  the  seat  of  parasitic 
living  creatures— hydatids.  These  are  goDerally  contained 
in  great  numbers  in  a  firm  general  cyst,  which  not  uncom- 
monly protrudes  externally,  and  bunts,  or  is  opened  by  a 
lancet,  when  numerous  pellucid  bladder-like  bodies  of  dif- 
torent  sizes,  floating  in  a  transparent  fluid,  escape. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  to  which  the  secreting  action 
of  the  liver  is  prone  is  but  little  understood ;  a  furlDer  con- 
sideration of  these  changes  would  be  misplaced  here. 

The  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  U\eT  is  regulated  by  the 
general  principles  according  to  which  the  cure  of  diseases 
in  other  parts  is  attempted,  and  will  of  course  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  particular  affection  requiring  it. 

LIVERPOOL,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  seaport  of  Lancashire,  stands  on  the  right  or  east  side  of 
the  sestuery  of  the  Mersey,  in  53°  24'  N.  lat  and  2°  56'  W. 
long.  The  etymology  of  the  name  Liverpool  is,  aocordinK 
to  the  popular  L«lief,  derived  from  the  nameof  a  bird  called 
a  liver  or  lever,  which  was  said  to  frequent'  the  site  of  the 
town,  great  part  of  which  was  formerly  amarshy  pool,  which 
was  filled  and  emptied  with  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the 
tide.   In  conformity  with  this  popular  tradition,  the  cor- 

E orate  seal  of  the  town  bears  the  figure  of  a  bird,  which 
owever,  as  there  represented,  is  of  a  species  wholly  un- 
known at  the  present  day,  if  indeed,  QS  is  mui^  doubted, 
such  a  bird  ever  existed.  The  name  of  the  town  has  also 
been  derived,  and  with  at  least  an  equal  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, from  the  Welsh  words  Ll^r  pwll,  signifying  '  place 
on  the  pool,*  and  it  is  certain  that  antiently  the  whole  of  the 
ecstuary  of  the  Mersey,  as  far  up  as  Runcorn,  was  called 
Lyrpul,  Lyrpoole,  or  Litberpool.  In  confirmation  of  this 
etymology,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  name  of  liverpool 
is  pronounced  '  lierpool'  by  many  of  the  country -people  who 
live  in  the  neighboj^rhood. 

No  mention  is  made  of  Liverpool  in  Domesday-book, 
though  it  contains  the  names  of  seTeral  places  in  the  vicinity, 
and  also  the  grant  of  all  the  parts  between  the  Ribble  and 
the  Mersey  to  Roger  of  Poictiers,  by  whom  it  is  said  the 
onstle  of  Liverpool  was  built.  This  was  probably  the  origin 
of  an  English  town  and  port  which  are  now  second  in  com- 
mercial importance  to  Tendon  only.  ..  An  act  was  passed  in 
16ii9  for  demolishing  the  castle  of  Liverpool,  on  the  site  of 
which  St.  George's  church  now  stands. 

In  1173  the  town  received  its  first  charter  from  Henry 
IIt  a  mark  of  royal  favour  occasioned  ly  the  importance  of 
the  place  as  a  means  of  communication  with  Ireland.  A 
second  charter  was  received  from  John  in  1207;  and  a 
third,  constituting  it  a  free  borough  for  ever,  was  obtained 
from  Henry  III.  in  1227.  The  town  flourished  under  the 
privileges  thus  granted.  During  the  civil  var  it  held 
out  for  twenty-four  days  against  the  army  under  Prince 
Rupert ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  the  place  was 
taken,  and  many  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword.  Until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
ctmtury  Liverpool  was  a  chapehy  attached  to  the  parish  of 
Walton,  but  at  that  time  it  was  made  a  separate  parish,  the 
population  of  which  was  about  5000  souls.  In  1650  it  is 
said  there  were  only  fifteen  ships  belonging  to  the  port. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  next  century  three  docks 
were  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  the  shipmng 
craployefl  in  the  Afi:ican  and  West  Indian  trades.  The 
chief  exports  were  then,  as  at  present,  fhrnished  the 
manufacturers  of  Yorkshire  and  Manchester,  and  consisted 
of  hardwares,  cutlery,  and  woollen  goods.  These  were 
shipped  in  slave-ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  tbey 
were  battered  for  negroes,  who  were  conveyed  to  the  West 
India  plantations;  the  ships  returning  thence  loaded  with 
sugar  and  rum.  In  1 764  more  than  half  the  African  slave- 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool.  That 
trade  has  happily  ceased  since  I506,  and  tliis  town  has  ob- 
tained an  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  in  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  having  its 
principal  seat  in  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining  county  of 
Cheshire,  Liverpool  has  become  the  port  where  the  g^reat 
bulk  of  the  raw  material  of  the  manufacture  is  received, 
»nd  whence  the  exports  of  manufhcturcd  f;oods  are  chiefly 
made  to*  all  parts  of  the  world.  Still  more  recently,  and 
esi>eciany  since  the  employment  of  steam-vessels  nir  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise,  this  port  has  enjoyed  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  trade  between  Englandand  Ireland, 
for  the  prosecution  of  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  situated. 
This  itit^rcourn  having  been  pUced  upon  the  fboting  of  a 


coastine-trade,  and  no  entries  of  the  goods  convened  being 
require'a  by  the  custom-house,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any 
accurate  account  of  its  extent.  Some  idea  of  its  importance 
may  however  be  formed  from  the  following  statement  of 
the  quantity  and  value  of  animals  and  agricultural  produce 
brought  into  liverpool  from  Ireland  in  the  years  1831, 
1832,  and  1837,  compiled  by  the  managers  of  the  steam- 
vessels  engaged  in  that  trade  :— 
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The  returns  fbr  1837  include  only  seven  of  the  twenty> 
six  articles  enumerated  in  the  previous  years,  but  as  regards 
some  of  those  seven  exhibit  a  very  importiuit  increase. 

The  number  and  classification  of  bouses  in  the  borough, 
assessed  to  the  poor-rate  in  1834-S,  were  as  follows 
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No  considerable  towi>  in  England  has  received  greater 
improvement  during  the  past  half  century  than  Li\-erpoo1. 
Before  that  time  the  streets  were  narrow  and  incont^nient, 
and  the  buildings  were  wholly  devoid  of  architectural 
beauty,  but  successive  alterations  have  given  to  the  town  on 
amount  of  oommodiousness  and  elt^nce  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  commercial  port  in  this  conntry.  lliis 
altered  eonditton  has  been  produced  by  the  exertioni  of  the 
corporation,  in  whom  is  vested  the  property  of  a  greet  pto< 
portion  of  the  houses.  As  the  leases  of  these  have  progres- 
sively fallen  in.  they  have  been  renewed  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  expendirijg  the  sums  necessary  for  the  required 
embellishment,  ^e  value  of  the  corporation  e«»tates  is 
estimated  at  three  millions  of  mimey,  and  the  annual  income 
derived  from  rents  and  dock-dnee  has  of  late  inereaMd  to 
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vpwaH*  of  330,00OJ.  A  great  proportiaa  of  this  ineoue 
has  been  devoted  to  the  improveioentof  tfaetown,  ineludi^; 
the  bailding  of  churches,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable 
and  public  ediHces.  The  sum  expended  in  these  objects, 
including  the  cost  of  widening  streets,  between  1766  and 
1638,  is  slated  to  have  amounted  to  1,668,600/.  The  dit- 
bursementa  of  the  cMpotation  have  so  fn  exceeded  its  in- 
cume  that  it  has  incurred  a  considerable  debt,  and  ia  Oetc^er 
1832,  when  a  Report  was  made  on  the  subject,  the  amount 
of  its  ontstanding  bonds  was  793,000/. 

The  moat  important  poblic  bitildinga  art  the  town*hall, 
the  Bxehange  buildtngm  and  the  oustom-bouse.  The  build- 
ins  of  the  town-hall  was  begun  in  1749,  hut  was  not  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form  and  extent  until  near  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  The  interior  was  accidentally  burnt  in 
1795,  and  restored,  with  many  improvements,  at  an  expense 
of  110.000/.  The  ground-floor  of  this  building  contains  the 
council-room,  several  committee  rooms,  the  mayor's,  town- 
elerk's,  treasurer's,  and  town-surveyor's  offices.  The  prin- 
cipal story  is  approached  by  a  very  handsome  staircase,  and 
contains  a  very  fine  suite  of  rooms,  which  are  magnificently 
furnished.  The  saloon  is  30  feet  6  inches  long  and  26  feet 
6  inches  wide.  The  two  drawing-rooma  are  resmetively 
3ii  feet  and  30  feet  long,  and  27  feet  wide.  The  large 
ball-room  is  89  Awt  hmg,  41)  fbet  wide,  and  40  feet  hij^ ; 
the  second  ball-room  it  61  feet  by  28,  and  26  feet  high ; 
and  the  banqaet-room,  in  which  the  mayor  receives  lu$ 
guests,  is  30  feet  by  30,  end  25  feet  high.  The  whole  of 
these  rooms  communicate  with  each  other.  The  staircase 
is  lighted  by  means  of  a  dome  with  lateral  windows  :  the 
height  from  tlie  floor  of  the  building  to  tiie  centre  of  the 
dome  is  106  feet.  The  stairease  is  ornamented  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  Canning,  by  Cliantrey,  and  surmounting  the  dome 
is  a  colossal  figure  of  Britannia. 

The  Exchange  buildings  form  with  the  town-halt  three 
sidesof  aquadranf^ularareo,  which  is  used  by  the  DMrchants 
of  Liverpool  as  an  Exchange.  This  quadrangle  ia  197  feet 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  178  feietwide;  ittberefere 
containa  35,066  square  feet,  which  is  more  than  twice  the 
siie  of  the  recently  destroyed  Aoyal  Exchange  of  London. 
The  buildings  which  furm  tbe  west  side  of  the  area  are  oc- 
cupied as  o^es  by  merchant^ ;  while  the  east  side  comprises 
a  news-room,  94  fee^y  52  feet,  which  is  frequented  by  the 
merchants  and  bioffi^ ;  and  underwriters'  room  above, 
of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions.  The  architecture  of  the 
two  wings  harmHiises  with  that  of  the  town-hall.  In  the 
centre  of  the  area  is  a  bronze  monument,  erected  in  honour 
of  hotd  Nelson.  Tbia  mopument,  which  is  executed  in 
bronze,  consists  of  a  marble  basement  and  a  circular  pe- 
destal, supporting  figures  emblematical  of  Nelson's  prin- 
cipal viotorwa.  The  statue  of  the  dying  admiral  rests  one 
fbot  on  a  prostrate  enemy,  apd  the  other  on  a  cannon ;  and 
he  is  receiving  upon  his  swtvd  a  naval  crown  from  Victory. 

The  custom-hoose,  in  whjch  are  also  contained  the  dock 
offices,  the  oteise-office,  and  whei-e  it  is  intended  shortly  to 
place  the  post-office  and  the  office  for  the  distribution  of 
stamps,  is  situated  on  the  site,  now  filled  up  for  that  purpose, 
of  the  old  dock.  The  land,  on  which  it  stands,  valued  at 
90,000/.,  was  given  by  the  .corporation,  which  also  under- 
took to  expend  175,000/.  in  the  ereetion  of  the  building, 
under  an  agreement  with  the  government,  by  which,  in  con- 
sideration of  150,000/.,  to  be  paid  by  annual  instalments  of 
25,000/.  each  to  the  corporation,  Uie  latter  was  bound  to 
make  over  the  property  to  the  government  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years.  The  extreme  length,  measuring  from  east 
to  west,  is  466  feet  8  inches.  The  principal  flnnt  feces 
the  north,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  an  octostjle  Ionic 
portico,  with  columns  of  five  feet  diameter ;  and  at  each 
end  are  projecting  wings,  eaeh  of  which  is  94  feet  wide. 
The  basement  is  used  for  storing  bonded  goods ;  the  west 
wing  is  occupied  by  difierent  offices  of  the  custom-house; 
and  the  centre  contains  the  *  long-room' of  that  establish- 
ment and  the  approaches  to  other  parts  of  the  building. 
The  east  wing  contains  the  excise-office  and  the  dock 
offices,  and  will  alao  afford  accommodation  for  the  post-oflice 
and  the  stamp-office.  The  long-room  is  1 46  feet  in  length,  70 
feet  wide,  and  46  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome 
50  feet  high-,  the  passages  and  staircases  of  the  wings  are 
lighted  by  means  of  two  smaller  domes.  The  height  of 
the  rooms  In  the  principal  story  is  20  feet,  in  the  second 
ftory  21  feet  6  inches,  and  in  the  attics  14  feet  8  inches. 

Liverpool  contains  28  churches,  some  of  which  are  hand- 


some nodem  buildinp;  besides  numerow  diapeb  and 
meeting-housea,  b^ngmg  to  the  Bcmun  Catholics  and  van- 
out  denominations  of  Protestant  Disaentm.  The  ehurch 
dedicated  to  Saint  NicholaB,  the  tutelar  aaint  of  mariners,  ac- 
cording to  the  Romish  calendar,  is  the  oldest  place  of  worship 
in  Liverpool,  having  existed  as  a  cbapel-of-eaae  under  Walton 
parish  befere  the  town  became  a  separate  pvisfa ;  it  stands 
near  the  river,  nt  a  sbort  distaaca  ftom  the  town-hall. 
Thehodyoftbaiftuinhimtnlnultm  1774;  and  the  tower, 
which  fell  down  in  1810,  has  since  been  nbuilt  in  a  good 
style :  it  haa  a  ped  of  twnlve  bella.  JAany  of  tbe  churches 
were  built  witn  the  funds  of  the  corpomtion,  but  others 
have  been  ereoted  at  the  cost  of  privlate  individuals  under 
private  acts  of  pariiament  The  town  contains  many 
Duildings  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  Tbe  workhouse, 
which  is  oneof  the  best  managed  in  tiie  kingdom, is  almost 
like  a  little  town:  it  will  aocommodate  about  1800  peo- 
ple ;  a  fever  hospital  belongs  to  it.  Hie  iafirmary,  origi- 
nally opened  in  1 749,  was  rebuilt  on  a  better  nle  in  1824  at 
the  cost  of  27,800/.  It  contains  234  beds  for  male  and 
female  patients.  The  lunaticasylum,  which  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating six^  patient^  ia  a  neatandcommooious  build- 
ing, with  spacious  cells  and  day  rooms,  and  furniibed  with 
warm  baltas.  Hie  foundation  ttoiM  of  this  ai^lnm  was  laid 
in  January,  1829*  and  the  building  was  erected  at  tbe  cost 
of  about  1 1 ,000/.  A  building  previously  used  for  the  same 
purpose  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.  Besides  these  there  are 
two  smaller  hospitals,  two  dispensaries,  and  an  ophthalinio 
infirmary.  -  The  Blue^soat  School,  established  in  1 709,  has 
accommodation  for  250  bovs  and  100  girls,  who  are  edu- 
cated, boarded,  and  clothed  gratis.  There  lue  also  charitable 
Bchools  fbr  the  blind,  and  far  the  deaf  and  dumb,  two 
corporation  free-schools,  and  numerous  other  schools  sup- 
ported by  different  denominations  of  Christians.  The  Me- 
chanics'Institution  in  Mount  Street  is  built  on  ground 
given  by  the  corporation,  uad  cost  11,000/.  Hie  theatre, 
or  leoture-room,  will  contain  1200  persons ;  it  was  publicly 
opened  during  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  at  Liver- 
pool in  1837.  Attached  to  this  institution  are  schools, 
in  which,  for  very  moderate  charges,  boys  leceive  an 
education  according  to  the  station  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  occupy.  Tliere  ifl  no  town  in  the  kingdom  which, 
in  proportion  to  ita  size  and  population,  is  better  provided 
than  Liverpool  with  scientific  and  literary  institutions.  Tbe 
Royal  Institution,  formed  in  181 4  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  by  shares 
or  subscriptions  of  100/.  each,  was  opened  in  1817,  and  in 
1822  tbe  subscribers  were  incorporated  by  royal  charter. 
The  building  bos  a  frontage  of  146  feet,  and  contains 
numerous  spacious  apartments,  among  which  is  a  lec- 
ture-room, capable  of  accommodating  500  persons.  Tbe 
second  and  tuird  stories  of  the  building  are  occupied 
by  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  is  the  lai^est 
and  most  valuable  in  that  part  of  tlie  kingdom.  The  insti- 
tution likewise  possesses  many  valuable  paintings;  casts  of 
the  iEgina  MarbW  and  tbe  Phigaleian  Frieze,  and  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  philosophical  apparatus.  Courses  of 
lectures  are  given  on  literature,  on  the  various  branches 
of  physical  science,  and  on  the  dififorent  branches  of 
meaicsd  jknowledge.  There  is  also  a  gmmmar-school 
attached  to  the  institution.  The  Literary,  Scientific,  and 
Commercial  Institution  was  set  on  foot  in  1835  by  a  few 
young  men  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  already 
contains  a  library  of  2200  volumes.  It  is  supported  by  an 
annual  subscription  of  21.  from  the  members,  for  which 
they  have  the  advantage  of  a  news-room,  lectures  on  various 
literary  and  philosophical  subjects,  and  classes  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages  and  other  branches  of  learning.  The 
Medical  Institution,  recently  built  at  the  cost  of  about 
3000/.,  contributed  chiefly  by  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, contains  a  museum  and  library,  ai^  compnses 
various  halls  and  committee-rooms,  and  a  theatre  capable 
of  holding  500  persons. 

The  borough  gaol  is  a  large  building,  on  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Howard ;  it  has  been  principally  used  for  the 
confinement  of  debtors.  The  County  House  of  Correction 
at  Kirkdale  stands  vritbin  thelimitsof  the  borough ;  it  con- 
tains more  than  400  cells,  and  is  calculated  fbr  the  reception 
of  500  prisoners.  This  establishment  was  formerly  situated 
at  Preston,  and  was  removed  to  Liverpool  because  the  largest 

{iroportioa  of  the  prisoners  bein^  furnished  from  its  popu- 
ation,  a  considerable  expense  m  their  conveyanoe  irould 
by  that  means  be  saved  to  the  coun^. 
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The  uurket-plaflM  in  Liverpool  an  uptm  m  extonuve 
Male:  Saint  John's  Market,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  tovn,  covers  a  gpace  of  1}  acres,  being  550  feet  long 
aod  135  feet  wide,  the  whole  under  one  roof,  supported  by 
116  pillars.  Meat,  pouUry,  fruit,  and  garden  yegetables, 
are  daily  sold  in  this  market,  but  the  principal  market-days 
are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  flsh-mailiet  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  in  which  Saint  John's  Market 
stands.  There  are  several  smaller  market-places  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  '* 

The  principal  places  of  pubUe  amusement  are:— the 
Tbeaire,  on  the  east  side  of  Williamson  Square ;  the  Royal 
ABiphitheatre.  in  Qreat  Charlotte  Street ;  the  Liver  Theatre, 
at  the  top  of  Clmrch  Street;  the  Wellington  Assembly- 
Rooms,  in  Mount  Pleasant ;  and  the  Rotunda,  in  Bold 
Street.  There  are  also  a  laq^e  and  welt-stocked  botanic 
garden  at  Edge  Hill  and  a  soologicd  garden  in  I^erby 
Road. 

Several  nemeteries  on  a  large  scale  have  lately  been  made 
in  or  near  Liverpool:  that  of  St.  Jame»>  which  is  formed 
out  of  an  old  stone-quarry,  contains  the  statoe  of  Mr. 
kisson,  who  is  intenvd  there. 

The  town  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  by  a  con^iany 
connected  with  the  corporation,  Ibrraed  in  January,  1800, 
and  incorporated  by  act  of  puliamenti  and  hy  a  second 
company,  which  brings  its  water  from  the  village  of  Bootte, 
about  three  miles  from  the  town  to  die  north.  The  streets 
and  shops  are  well  lighted  wiih  coal-^.  supplied  by  two 
companies*  wbich  make  handsome  returns  to  the  pro- 
prietors. 

The  growth  of  the  town  will  be  seem  from  the  loUoviim 
statement  of  its  population  at  different  time%  from  the  oni 
of  the  serenteenth  century:— 


Years. 

Fopulntkn. 

PapalaUaB. 

1700 

5,714 

1770 

35,600 

1710 

8,168 

1777 

34,107 

1720 

11.833 

1790 

55,732 

1730 

.  12,074 

1801 

77.708 

1742 

.  18,000 

1«I1 

94.376 

1756 

18,500 

18^11 

118,372 

1760 

.  25,787 

1831 

165.221 

lating  the  police  of  tbe  (own,  of  tin  docks,  oad  of  Ae  «ort 
generally,  for  lighting  and  watehing  the  town,  and  ftr  the 
suppression  of  dts(sderlyuid  immoral  practtoes.  G«nentl 
sessions  of  the  peace  are  hdd  four  times  in  th«  year,  fn 
which  the  recorder,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  presides 
asjudge.  TheassixesfoTthehundredsofSallbrdand  Weet 
Derby,  forming  the  southern  division  of  tlie  county,  are 
held  iu  the  town.  Liverpool  is  a  parliamentary  borough, 
sending  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
right  of  voting  reste  in  the  hooaeholden  occupying  pramisea 
of  the  annoal  value  of  10^.  and  upwards,  and  in  all  free 
bui^^esses  not  reeeiTing  aim.  Tha  numbw  of  peraoas 
registered  as  oleotors  in  these  two  (dasses,  in  1836  and  1837, 
reqtectivdy  was:— 

183S.  1837. 
Housoholden  paying  rates  ~.  10,252 
Freemen  3,197 


10.7]  5 
3,175 


13,449  13.890 

The  number  of  actual  e1ect(Hi  is  not  so  f^at  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  registers,  because  some  names  arc  enterea  in 
both  capacities.  The  number  who  gave  their  votes  at  the 
general  elebtion  in  1837  was  9091,  of  whom  6670  were 
Bonsehtdders,  and  2421  were  ftwmen. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  divided  into '  two  medieiies— the 
new  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  parochial  c)»pelry  of  St. 
Nichotbs.* 

The  progress  of  UverpixA  as  a  commercial  peft  may  be 
traced  from  tbe  receipt  of  enstoms  doiies  during  the  last 
10*  yean,  which  has  been  as  fUtowi  :— 


Years. 

isog 

1S03 

im 

1830 
1834 

me 


Ontoat 

Itcceiyt 
1,068  5:8 
IJSGi^O 
7»7 


1.4S8.07S 


r«ws. 

1829 
1830 

1833 
ISM 
1835 
U36 
1B37 


OmImm 
Recrfpt 

&3U,Mt 
S.MS.1I4 
8,999 £06 

tmjm 

3,733,132 
3^,306 


By  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  (5  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c. 
1 7ij).  the  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  16  aldermen  (one  fur 
each  of  the  sixteen  wards  into  which  the  town  is  divided), 
and  48  councilloEa,  one-third  of  whom  ore  elected  every 
year,  those  who  vacate  their  office  being  eligible  £)r  re- 
election. The  mayor  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  during  his 
year  of  office,  and  for  one  year  after.  The  aldermen  serve 
for  six  years :  one-half  are  elected  every  three  years.  The 
council  thus  constituted  has  the  right,  under  a  private  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1835,  of  nominating  persons  to  fill 
corporato  offices,  and  is  empowered  to  make  laws  tar  ngu- 

Jfumber  and  Tonnage  of  VetieU  Entered  Inteards  and  Cleared  from  the  Port  of  Liverpoot  during  Ihe  year  1837, 

under  each  qf^e  different  Heads  behw  siatwL 


The  growth  of  the  trade  of  Liverpool  has  been  further 
shown  by  the  number  of  vessels  unloaded  in  the  docks, 
and  the  amount  of  dues  collected  on  the  same.  [Dock.] 
The  number  of  ships  unloaded  and  amount  of  dues  collected 
in  eaeh  of  the  years  ending  24th  of  June,  1837  and  1838, 
were,— 

Ships,  Dock  Poet. 

1837  15,038  £191,330 

1838  k  14,820  161,843 

The  course  of  the  trade  of  the  pott  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing rtatement.*— 


Bnrope,  generally 
AfVica        ,       .  . 
Asia    -     .       .  . 
America,  vix.  .— 

British  Northern  Colonies 
„     Vfwt  Indies  . 

Foreign  Westlndiea  , 

United  States  . 

South  American  States 

Total  . 

Fisheries,  rfar.;— 
Greenland 

I»1es  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Stc. 
Isle  of  Man  ... 
Irish  Trade 
Other  Ooastan. 

Total  •      •  • 


IKtrAllDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

BritUi. 

Foratgn. 

Brttlah, 

FoTciga. 

Tom. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Sbips. 

Ton*. 

548 

81,739 

471 

78,517 

587 

92.385 

502 

86,208 

96 

24.069 

5 

469 

93 

21,867 

1 

92 

133 

47,718 

t  ■ 

*  t 

125 

48,639 

1 

463 

328 

146,688 

328 

123,288 

197 

31.930 

<  t 

219 

58,733 

12 

3.298 

2 

'  401 

39 

7,921 

"18 

4!647 

161 

64,841 

'  604 

233,258 

134 

65.904 

436 

228,304 

210 

47,944 

3 

743 

210 

50,740 

4 

839 

1,685 

467,127 

985 

313,388 

1,735 

469,486 

1,012' 

320,553 


9 

"715 

I 

59 

"26 

3.090 

246 

16,411 

1 

87 

211 

11.824 

3,339 

466,230 

•  • 

2.728 

373,067 

5,002 

440,326 

4,746 

410.659 

•  * 

10,281 

1,890, 809 

987 

313,534 

9,446 

I, -.67, 126 

1,012 

320^53- 
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It  will  be  Men  from  thu  sUtemmt  that  rery  nearly  two- 
ifthi  of  tbe  tonnue  inwards  and  outwards  are  ennged  in 
the  trade  with  the  United  Sutet  of  Amsriea,  and  that  of 
the  fbippinff  so  engaged  nearly  fonr-flftht  are  under  a 
foreign  nag.  It  will  be  further  olMerred.  that  tbe  inter- 
eoune  with  Ireland  is  about  eijual  in  amount  to  that  kept 
up  with  every  port  in  Great  Britain. 

Liverpool  has  beiwftted  more  than  any  port  in  the  king- 
dom (London  alone  axoeptad)  troln  the  appnealkm  of  steam- 
poww  to  navigation.  Steam-sbipa  of  the  first  clas«  proceed 
to  and  arrive  ftom  Dublin  daily.  With  Droeheda  the 
interooune  is  kept  up  fbur  times  a-week ;  with  Belfast  three 
times  a-week ;  with  Waterford,  Newry,  and  Londonderry, 
twice  every  week;  with  Glasgow  ^ily;  with  tbe  Isle  of 
Man,  Beaumaris,  Bangor,  Menai  Bridge,  and  Carnarvon,  as 
frequently;  and  throuBlmut  every  day  the  Mersey  is  en- 
livened by  steam-veBsels,  conveying  pwsongers  to  and  from 
tlie  towns  and  villages  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Tbe  inland  trade  of  Liverpool  is  much  assisted  by  means 
of  canaU.  the  most  important  of  whieh  in  extent  is  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  eannl.  128  miles  long.  TIm  Meney 
and  Irwell  navigation  serveduntil  the  opening  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  railroad  for  the  conveyance  of  bulky 
and  heavy  goods  to  and  from  Manchester.  The  IKike  of 
Bridgewater's  canal  connects  tbe  Mersey  with  Birmingham 
and  Stafroidshire,  and.  joining  the  Grand  Trunk  canal, 
thus  perfects  the  communication  with  London.  The  trade 
wilh  North  Wales,  through  the  western  pert  of  Cheshire, 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Ellesmere  canal ;  and  the 
river  Weaver  navigation  connects  Liverpool  with  the  salt 
district  and  the  heart  of  Cheshire.  [Canals.]  The  modem 
adaptation  of  iron  railways  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of 
goods  and  passengers  was  first  broi^bt  into  practical  ope- 
ration 1^  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  which  was 
evened  for  use  in  Sei^mber,  1630.  The  tnmc  upon  this 
Ime  from  that  time  to  Mklaummer,  16.t8,  since  wfawh  date 
such  partieulara  have  not  been  mule  pnbllob  was  as  folkm : 

HtrcliaatliM.      Conl.  PuMi^m. 
Tool.  Toil*. 

Fnnn  16  S«pL  to  31  Dec,  1830  , 
„      1  Hm.  U>  aO  Jnue.  1881  . 
„      1  Jalj  to  31  Dee. 
H      1  Jan.  Ui  30  Jose,  IS32  . 
«      1  Jnljr  tu31D«e. 
_      1  Jftn.  tv80JiUM.18n 

1  Jak  ta  31  Um. 

1  ]u.  to  ao  imt,  ISSt  . 
„      1  Jaly  to  »  Dec  : 
m      1  iea.  10  BO  imtt  U3B 

I  Jsljr  to  ai  D«e. 
»      lJaB.to30Juu.lBM  .   

I.ns.UO      4«»,2W  {,393,767 

From  these  flgures  which  do  not  include  great  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  conveyed  from  Liverpool  towards  tbe 
interior  of  the  country,  it  appears  that  in  less  than  six  years 
there  were  conveyed  upon  this  railway  nearly  two  millionsand 
a  half  of  passengers,  and  butlittleshort  ofamillionandabalf 
tons  of  merchandise  and  coals.  Exactly  one  century  before 
the  opening  of  this  line,  the  town  of  Liverpool  contained 
only  one  carriage,  and  no  stage-coach  came  nearer  to  the 
town  than  Wamngton,  the  trafflo  being  then  principally  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  pack-horsei.  In  1760  tb«e  was  only 
one  stage-eoaoh  between  Liverpool  and  London,  and  th? 
journey  required  four  days:  tbe  first  mail-eoaeh  to  Lon- 
don began  to  run  on  the  2Sth  July,  1783.  Nov  that 
the  time  required  for  the  performance  of  this  journey 
has  been  reduced,  by  means  of  the  Grand  Junction  and 
Birmingham  railways,  to  a  ride  of  ten  or  eleven  hours, 
the  number  of  passengers  must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  the  year,  an  alteration  which  adds  another 
and  an  effective  element  towards  the  continued  growth  and 
prosperity  of  liverpool. 

It  appeared  from  tbe  annual  bills  of  mwtality  printed  at 
Xaster,  1838,  that  the  numbor  of  baptisms  in  the  town  and 
vicinity  during  theyearwaa  10,146.  the  number  of  marriages 
3017,  and  ofliurials  9979.  Of  the  births  and  baptisms, 
there  were  belonf^ing  to  tbe 

Established  Church  .  .  6.273 

Koman  Catholics    .  .         ,  2,917 

Presbyterians         ,  .  .  lie 

Baptists      ....  64 
Independents  128,Unitariana  25,  Me- 

thodii>ts  107      .  .  .  260 

Fiiends  13,  Jews  33,  other  Dissenters  469  sia 

10.145 

Of  the  deaths  in  the  parish,  6879  in  number,  there 


Of  persons  under 
„  Between 


Tone, 
2,630 
2,899 
8,396 

29,483 

41,375 
40.134 
46,039 

sa.ss 

H,444 
00 .8U 


Nan  Mr. 
71 .951 
188,726 

174.123 

182,tH3 
171,421 
SU.OTl 
»D,676 
SS5,9GL 
266,741 
,106 


KB, 


tt|s93  m',8a 


2  yean 

« 

2,483 

2  and  S  ^ 

• 

62-2 

5  and  10  „ 

* 

313 

10  and  20  „ 

* 

255 

20  and  30  w 

• 

563 

30  and  40  M 

« 

579 

40  and  50  n 

• 

534 

fiO  and  60  m 

445 

60  and  70  „ 

* 

435 

70  and  60  „ 

■ 

308 

60  and  90  „ 

• 

123 

90  and  100  M 

13 

and  upwarda 

« 

3 

6,875 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  canals  and  railroads 
connected  with  Liverpool  see  Lamcashiri. 
LIVIA.  [AuouaTua.] 

U'VIUS,  with  bis  full  name,  LU'CIUS  Ll'VlUS 
ANDRONl'CUS,  was  the  first  person  wbo  introduced  a 
ngular  drama  upon  the  Roman  staga  (Liv.,  viL  2.)  He 
is  said  to  luiTe  he«i  the  slave  and  aRerwarda  tbe  fbeedman 
of  M.  liviuB  Salinator.  Hie  time  and  place  of  his  birth 
are  uncertain;  but  his  first  play  was  i^obahly  exhilHted240 
n.c..intheyearbeforeEnniuswaBborn.  iCir..,Bntt»c.  18;  De 
Senect.,0. 14'\  Tuseul.,i.\;  Gell., A^oc*.^«ic,xvii.2I.)  We 
learn  from  livy  tbe  historian,  that  he  acted  in  his  own 
pieces,  aud  that  after  his  voice  failed  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  audience  frequently  demaoding  a  repetition  of  their 
favourite  passages,  be  introduced  a  boy  to  repeat  the  words, 
while  he  himself  gave  the  proper  gesticulations.  (liv..  viL 
2.)  The  fragments  of  his  works,  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  are  too  few  to  enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  respecting 
them :  Cicero  says  that  they  were  not  worth  being  read  a  se- 
cond time.  {Brut.,  c.  1)3.)  They  were  however  very  popular 
at  the  time  they  were  performed,  and  continued  to  be  read 
in  schools  till  amuch  later  period.  (Hor.,  ^luLu.^  i. 69-73  ) 
The  hymns  of  Livius  were  sung  on  public  occasions,  in  order 
to  avert  tbe  threatened  anger  of  the  gods.  (Liv..  xxvii.  37.) 
Festus  informs  us  (under  Scribca)  that  the  Romans  paid 
distinguished  honour  to  livius,  in  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  arms  in  tbe  second  Funic  War. 
after  the  public  recitation  of  a  hymn  which  he  had  com- 
posed. Livius  wrote  both  tragedies  and  comedies :  they 
appear,  if  we  may  iudRe  from  their  names,  to  have  been 
chiefly  taken  from  the  Greek  writers.  The  titles,  which  have 
been  presen'ed,  are — Achilles,  Adonis,  ^gisthus,  Ajax,  .An- 
dromeda. Antiopa,  Centauri,  EquusTrojanua,  Helnia,  Her- 
mione,  Ino,  lo^diua,  I^tesilaodamia,  Serenu%  Tercus, 
Teucer,  Virgo. 

LI'VIUS,  TITUS,  the  Roman  historian,  was  born  at 
Patavium  (Padua),  b.c.  59.  We  possess  very  few  particu- 
lars respecting  his  life.  He  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome, 
and  to  Dave  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Awustus,  who 
used,  according  to  Tacitus  (Ann.,  iv.  34),  (0  call  him  a  Pom- 
peian,  on  accountofthe  praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  Fom- 
pey's  party.  He  also  appears  to  have  superintended  tbe 
studies  of  tflaudius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  (Suet., 
Claud.,  c.  41.)   He  died  a-d.  17,  in  his  76th  year. 

Livy's  great  work,  which  was  originally  published  in  142 
books,  gave  an  account  of  the  history  id  Rome,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  B.C.  9.  Of  these 
books  only  35  are  now  extant,  namely,  the  first  ten,  which 
contain  the  history  of  the  city  to  b.c.  293 ;  and  from  tbe 
twenty^ftrst  to  the  forty-fifth  inclusive,  which  commence 
with  tne  second  Punic  War,  b.c.  218,  and  continue  the  his- 
tory to  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  b.C.  167.  There  olsoexist 
brief  epitomes  of  the  lost  books,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  which  liave  been  frequently  sup- 
posed, though  without  sufficient  reason,  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  Florua.  We  have  however  only  epitomes  of  140 
Dooks ;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Sigonius  and 
Drakenborch,  on  Livy.  £p.  136,  tuat  the  epitomes  of  the 
136th  and  137th  books  have  been  lost,  and  that  the  epitome 
of  the  136th  book,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  reality  the  epitome  of 
tlie  138th.  Many  hopes  have  been  entertained  at  various 
periods  of  recovering  tbe  lost  books  of  Livy's  original  work , 
but  they  now  appear  to  be  irrevocably  lost.  Erpenius  and 
others  stated  that  there  was  a  translation  of  them  in 
Arabic ;  but  such  a  translation  has  nm'er  been  diaoorered. 
The  fragments  of  the  lost  books,  which  have  been  preserved 
by  grammarians  and  other  writers,  are  given  in  Draken- 
borch's  edition   That  portion  o£  B^man^hittoiT  which  vns 
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Mintuned  in  the  lost  books  has  been  written  in  I^lin  by 
JiVeinshemius  with  considerable  diligence,  and  has  been 
published  in  the  Delphin  and  Bipont  editions,  together  with 
the  extant  books. 

We  have  no  means  for  asoertsining  at  what  time  the 
whole  of  the  history  was  completed,  though  there  are  indi- 
cations of  the  time  in  which  some  paitiewar  portions  were 
written-  In  i.  19,  livy  mentions  the  first  shutting  of  the 
temple  of  Janus  bjr  Ai^ustus  after  .the  battle  of  Actium, 
B*c.  29 ;  whence  we  may  conclude  tbat  the  first  book  was 
written  between  this  year  and  b.  c.  25t  when  it  was  ckxed  a 
second  time.  He  must  also  have  been  engaged  on  the 
50th  book  after  b.c.  16,  since  the  law  of  Augustus,  'De 
maritandia  ordinibus,'  passed  in  that  year,  is  referred  to  in 
the  epitome  of  the  69th  book. 

The  fame  of  Livy  appears  to  have  been  widely  extended 
even  during  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  related  by 
Pliny  (£p.,  ii.  3),  and  repeated  by  Jerome,  that  a  native  of 
Cadiz  came  to  Rome  with  the  sole  object  of  seeing  the 
great  historian.  Tacitus  (Atifi^  iv.  34}  and  Seneca  (Suator., 
vii.),  among  the  later  Roman  writers,  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  beauty  of  his  style  and  the  fidelity  of  his  his- 
tory — praises  which  have  been  constantly  repeated  b^ 
modem  writers.  But  while  most  will  be  ready  to  admit 
that  his  style  is  eloquent,  his  narrative  clear,  and  his  pow- 
ers of  description  great  and  striking,  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  first  and  most  important 
requisites  of  afaithful  historian,  a  love.of  truth,  diligence  and 
care  in  consulting  authorities,  and  a  patient  and  pains-taking 
examiuatioti  of  conflicting  testimonies.  His  chief  merits  and 
defects  as  an  historian  have  been  ably  drawn  by  Professor 
Maiden  in  his  *  Histonr  of  Rome  *  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  (pp.  39-41),  from 
which  «e  extract  the  following  xemaru : — 

'Ijvy  made  very  little  use  even  of  such  inseriptiona  and 
nuhlio  documents  as  were  within  his  reach.   He  appeals 
indeed  to  the  treaty  of  Spuriua  Cassius  with  the  Latins, 
engraven  on  a  column  of  brass  (ii.  33) :  but  in  the  notable 
instance  of  the  inscription  on  the  Spolia  Opima  of  Cornelius 
Cossus,  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  which 
was  at  variance  with  the  received  fasti  (orregister  bf  magis- 
trates)  and  tlie  common  accounts  of  historians,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  monument 
himself,  but  is  contentwith  repeating  the  report  of  .Augustus 
C^ar  (iv.  20).   This  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in  which 
he  descends  to  a  critical  comparison  of  evidence  and  autho- 
rities ;  and  it  will  aerve  as  a  proof  how  little  expert  he  was 
in  that  art  of  an  historian,  and  how  little  he  valued  its  re- 
sults :  for  though  in  this  digression  he  professes  to  believe 
in  the  auperiw  authority  of  the  inscription,  in  the  main 
course  of  his  narrative  he  follows  the  beaten  track  of  the 
writers  who  had  gone  before  him.   He  makes  no  mention 
of  other  monuments  which  we  know  to  have  existed ;  the 
brazen  column  in  tlie  temple  of  the  Aventine  Diana,  on 
which  was  engraven  the  treaty  of  Servius  TuUius  with  the 
Latins,  with  the  names  of  the  tribes  who  were  members  of 
the  league  (Dion.,  iv.  26) ;  the  treaty  of  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus  with  Gabii,  written  on  a  bull's  bide,  and  preserved  in 
the  temple  of  Dius  Fidius  (Dion.,  iv.  59) ;  a  treaty  with  the 
Sabines,  of  the  time  of  the  kings  (Hor.,  Epitt.^  ii.  1,  25); 
the  treaty  with  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic 
(Polyh.,  lii.  22)  (and  hue  his  Diligence  is  without  excuse ; 
for,  even  though  the  document  itself  might  have  perished 
before  his  time,  he  could  have  found  the  translation  of  it  in 
Pulvbius,  if  he  had  consulted  him  before  he  began  to  nar- 
rate' tho  Punic  wars);  and  finally,  the  treatjr  with  Por- 
seniia,  wluch  was  known  to  Pliny  <H.  N.,  xxxiv.  14).  He 
does  not  therefore  found  his  narrative  upon  contemporary 
records,  but  avowedly  draws  his  materials  from  the  works  of 
earlier  annalists,  Fabiua  Pictor,  Calpumlus  Piso,  Valerius 
Anlias,  Liciuiua  Maccr,  iElius  Tubero,  and  reposes  upon  their 
authority.   As  long  as  his  guides  agree  in  th^  main  points 
of  their  story,  he  follows  them  without  fear  or  doubt.  When 
they  openly  contradict  each  other,  especially  on  questions  of 
names  or  (fates,  then  he  sometimes  honestly  confesses  the 
difficulty,  and  acknowledges  in  general  terms  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the 'history  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  city.  But 
very  many  discrepancies  less  flagrant,  and  even  some  as 
impoilaut  as  those  which  he  haa  specified,  he  passes  over 
without  notice ;  and  yet  we  know  with  certainty  that  they 
existed,  because  they  appear  in  the  narrative  of  Dionysius, 
who  drew  from  the  same  authorities  as  livy.    But  though 
Uie  course  of  his  narration  is  sometimes  chw^ed  by  the 
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conflict  of  external  testimony,  he  is  never  induced  to  pftiud 
or  doubt  by  any  internal  diificulty,  any  inconsistency  or 
contradiction,  or  perplexity  in  the  received  story.  Nothing 
less  than  a  miracle  is  loo  stranoe  for  his  acquiescence.  It 
is  evident  that  be  haa  bestowed  no  labour  upon  exanuniiu; 
the  probability  of  the  events  which  he  relates,  orinveeticat- 
ing  their  amneotion  u  causes  and  effects. 

*  There  are  also  sufScient  proofii  that  he  wrote  hastily, 
and  even  carelessly.  He  sometimes  mentions  incidentally 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  bis  history,  circumstances  which  ha 
haa  omitted  in  their  proper  place.  Thus  it  is  only  by  hia 
remarks  on  the  proposal  for  communicating  the  dignitiei  of 
pontiff  and  au^r  to  the  plebeians  (x.  6)  that  we  learn 
from  him  that  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  were  names 
of  the  antient  tribes.  He  sometimes  repeats  (xxxv.,  21  and 
39),  sometimes  contradicts  himself  (xxx.  22, and  xxxiv.  44)* 
It  is  an  instance  and  proof  both  of  his  carelessness  and  hi* 
want  of  femiliarity  with  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  that 
though  he  expressly  informs  tu  that,  till  a  very  short  time 
before  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  Roman  way  of  fighting 
was  in  close  uhalanx  with  long  spears,  yet  in  no  description 
of  a  battle  does  he  allude  to  such  tactics,  and  eororaonly 
uses  of  the  older  times  the  terms  which  relato  to  the  mora 
modem  structure  of  the  army.  Wa  cannot  tlwrefbts  fed 
assured  that  he  always  represented  accurately  the  statemmti 
of  the  older  annalists  ftom  whom  he  takes  his  material!. 

'Any  errors  however  which  might  arise  from  these  causes 
would  DO  single  and  detached,  could  bear  but  a  very  small 
ratio  to  the  bulk  of  the  history,  and  would  not  affect  its 
general  spirit.   But  the  very  tone  and  manner  of  Livy's 
work,  however  great  may  be  his  ppwer  of  description,  how- 
ever lucid  his  style  of  narration,  however  mu<^  he  may 
daazle  the  imagination  or  intMWSt  the  fbelings  of  his  readers, 
is  a  warning  against  unplidt  belia£   Ha  excelled  in  nar- 
ration and  in  the  eloquent  expression  of  excited  feelings* 
and  he  obviously  delighted  in  tlie  exercise  of  his  graius. 
In  reporting  the  traditions  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  he 
seems  less  desirous  to  ascertain  the  truth  than  to  array  the 
popular  story  in  the  most  attractive  garb.   He  is  not  so 
much  an  historian  as  a  poet.    As  the  butory  advahces,  and 
the  truth  of  facts  is  better  ascertained,  he  is  of  course  com- 
pelled to  record  tbem  with  greater  fidelity ;  but  still  his 
whole  work  is  a  triumphal  celebration  of  the  heroic  spirit 
and  military  glory  of  Rome.   Here  then  is  a  disturbing 
force  which  has  borne  him  away  from  the  strict  line  of  his- 
torical truth.   To  this  deairo  of  exalting  the  glory  of  hia 
country  (and  no-doubt  to  a  sunilar  impulse  actuating  tbrae 
from  whmn  he  copied)  we  must  ascribe  the  singular  phe- 
nomena which  apiwar  on  the  foee  of  the  hutory— that  in 
perpetual  wars  with  the  surrounding  states,  the  Romans 
were  never  defeated  in  the  open  flela  (ix.  19);  that  when 
they  wera  distressed,  it  was  always  by  pestilence,  or  famine, 
or  sedition ;  and  that  at  such  season*  their  enemies  ab- 
stained from  attacking  them ;  that  they  gained  victory  after 
victory  without  subduing  their  opponents ;  that  taken  cities 
ro-appear  in  the  power  of  their  original  possessors ;  that 
consuls  and  dictators  triumph  in  succession  over  nations 
that  are  still  able  to  supply  subjects  for  new  triumphs  to 
new  consuls  and  dictators ;  that  slaughters,  which  must 
have  exhausted  any  state  of  antient  Italy,  diminished  not 
the  number  of  their  perpetually  renovatMadveraaries.  To 
this  passion  for  extolling  the  military  reputation  of  Rome 
we  owe  the  com]^rattve  negleet  of  the  less  pmular  and  lets 
ostentatious  suli^ects  of  domestic  faistoiy.   Every  war  and 
triumph,  of  which  any  memorial,  true  or  false,  existed,  is 
scrupulously  registered ;  buttheoriginal  constitution  of  tho 
state,  the  divisions  of  its  citizens,  their  several  rights,  the 
contests  between  the  orders,  the  constitution  of  the  general 
or  partial  assembhes  of  the  people,  the  powers  of  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  the  laws,  the  jurisprudence,  their  progressive 
melioration ;  these  aro  subjects  on  which  our  information 
is  vague  and  scanty  and  ill-connected.   It  is  evident  that  to 
the  mind  of  Livy  they  possessed  comparatively  little  interest; 
and  that  on  thne  matters*  to  say  the  least,  he  did  not  exert 
himself  to  oorroot  the  errors  or  supply  the  defecla  of  Uie 
writers  who  preceded  htm.  He  was  satisfied,  if  fVom  a 
popular  commotion  he  could  extract  the  materials  of  an 
doquent  speech.   It  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  on  this  most 
important  portion  of  Roman  history  he  was  really  ignorant, 
that  with  all  his  powers  of  language  he  does  not  convey 
clear  and  vivid  ideas  to  the  minds  of  his  readers.  Who 
has  risen  firom  the  perusal  of  the  early  books  of  Livy  witb 
the  distinct  notion  of  a  client  or  of  an  s«^an  law  ?* 
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In  atUitUHi  to  the  history  of  Rome,  Livy  wrote  wrenl 
other  vorks,  which  hara  not  come  down  to  ua;  amongst 
which  Seneca  {£p.  100)  laeations  dialogues  on  historical 
■nd  philosophical  sal^jecti;  and  Quintillaa  (/ni<.  Orator^ 
z.  1),  a  latter  to  hii  leiw  neommaDduig  th«  Hudy  of  Da- 
nwsihenw  and  Cieoo. 

The  best  editions  of  Livy  an  thoio  by  Cvevier,  1734- 
1740;  Drakenboreh,  1738-1746;  Erocsti.  1804;  Ruperti, 
1817;  Diiring.  1816-1834;  and  Kreysig,  1821-1837.  His 
Roman  History  has  been  tranalatad  into  most  Europeaa 
lanffuagoB ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  on*  whieh  gives  a 
faithful  represmtation  of  the  original  work:  the  moot 
esteemed  are  tho  tninslatioBs  in  German  bv  W^picr  (177fi 
-1783)  and  Ctlano  (1777-1779);  in  Italian,  by  Nardi 
(157&);  in  English,  by  Bak«(1797);  and  in  French,  by 
Dureau  de  la  Malic  and  NoeUl810-1812;  and  1884). 

LIVONIA  (Ziv/cmd;  in  German.  Zif/ftwrf)^  is  one  ofthe 
Bahio  provinees  of  European  Russia,  situated  between 
66°  34^  and  68''  3'  N.  lat.,  and  SO'  and  S7*  38'  B.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  br  Bsthonia  (or  the  govera- 
ment  of  Reval),  oo  tho  north-east  by  Lake  Peipus,  on 
the  east  1^  Kkow.  on  the  Boutb>«ast  by  Vitcpek,  on  the 
■oHtfa-west  by  Courland.  and  on  the  wast  1^  the  Baltic, 
vhioh  contains  the  great  island  of  Oesel,  and  some  smaller 
ones  belonging  to  this  pfforinee.  The  area,  aooording  to 
Bobubert.  u  20,708  square  miles ;  but  other  writera  make 
it  only  17,150  or  17,Me  square  miles.  The  province 
derives  its  name  &om  its  first  infaakntants  (the  Liven,  Iavo- 
nians,  a  Finnish  tribe),  wbou  race  is  now  extiaiit.  or  ooi>- 
Ibanded  with  tho  Bsthonians  and  the  Lettonians  {Letten). 
The  surface  is  on  the  whole  level  and  gently  undulating, 
with  here  and  there  some  hills,  which  rardy  exceed  100 
feet  in  height.  There  are  no  mountains  properly  so  called : 
the  hwheat  ground  tftb*  whole  province  ia  tbeilasanbor^, 
ncwr  Wenden.  whieh  risM  te  the  height  of  1900  bet.  Li- 
vonia is  covered  with  vast  forests,  lakes,  rivers,  meres, 
marshes,  and  heaths.  The  soil  on  the  sea-coast  (which 
is  bounded  by  a  eliff  senreral  Attboou  high)  is  very 
sandy:  in  the  interior,  sand,  cAay,  loam,  and  moorland 
alternate  but  there  are  also  many  very  fertile  tracts.  In 
the  east  the  appearanoe  of  the  country  is  not  pleasing ;  the 
better  portions  are  in  the  south,  Mp«e>slly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Diina,  where  there  ia  some  very  picturesque  scenery. 
Most  of  the  forests  and  marshes  aro  in  the  west.  The  Bailie 
forms  the  great  b»  of  Riga,  between  the  oonlinent  and  the 
island  ufOeael.  Of  the  lakes.  IISO  in  number,  the  moat 
consideraijle  are— the  great  lake  of  Peipw,  united  by  a 
narrow  channel  with  that  of  Pskow  on  the  nortb-eaat ;  and 
1helakeWenierwe,80  square  milaa  in  extent,  in  the  rontre 
of  the  province,  which  Is  connected  by  the  Great  Bmbaeh 
with  lake  Peipus.  Tho  fbllowing  are  smaller,  viz. lake 
Burtnek,  from  which  the  river  Sslis  issues,  and  runs  into 
the  Bay  of  Riga ;  lakes  Marienburg,  Felin.  Luban,  Stintsee. 
and  others.  The  principal  river  is  the  Diina,  which  is  tlio 
boundary  between  Livonia  and  Courland  till  it  reaohes 
Kircliholne,  where  it  changes  its  direction,  and  empties 
itself  at  Diinamunde,  below  Rif^  into  the  bay  of  Rigs.  It 
receives  on  the  right  side  the  Ewest  and  the  Oger,  and  on 
the  left  the  Bulleraa,  which  runs  from  (Dourland  along  the 
Bay  of  Riga  and  falls  into  the  Diina  near  its  mouth.  Other 
smaller  rivers  are— the  As,  which  rises  in  the  oirolo  of 
Wenden;  the  Salis;  the  Pemau,  whieh  empties  itself  at 
Pernau  into  the  Bay  of  Riga ;  the  I^ule  Emhaob,  which 
flows  Inta  lake  Weraierwe  which  it  leaves  as  a  navigable 
stream  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Embsota,  and  runs  into 
lake  Peipus.  The  smaller  rivers  and  streams  are  near  300 
in  number. 

The  climate  is  disagreeable,  being  cold  and  rav  till  the 
end  of  May,  hut  very  hot  in  the  three  summo-  months,  with 
frequent  thunder-storms.  September  has  often  some  fine 
days,  though  occasionally  with  night  frosts.  On  the  whole 
the  weather  ia  very  changeable  and  unsettled. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture. 
The  country  produces  corn,  chiefly  lye  and  barley,  flax, 
hemp,  and  linseed.  The  fruit,  such  as  apples,  plums, 
and  cherries,  is  very  indifferent.  There  are  some  good 
horses  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  hut  those  of  the  pea- 
santry are  small  and  of  little  valne.  The  homed  catUe 
nre  small ;  sheep  of  the  German  breed  are  kept  bv  the 
nobles ;  the  peasants  have  an  inlMor  tweed,  the  coarse  black 
vfool  of  which  is  manufitctured  into  cloth.  Goats,  swine, 
■nd  domestic  poultiy  are  kent  chiefly  by  the  nobles,  citi- 
lens^  and  clergy.  There  is  abundanoe  of  g«me>  white  and 


Soy  heresy  aade^eciaUyfatthNisdgiiM;  ef  beasts  of  prey 
ere  are  beers*  wolves  (in  large  nunbws),  lyuEes.  and 
Ibxes ;  and  of  enimelB  hunted  m  timr  Aw,  beavers,  ettei% 
msrtins,  hadgos,  and  squinds.  On  Ae  idands  and  sea- 
coast  sols  are  takei^  and  flsh  <rf  various  kinds  are  ebumbnt, 
especially  in  lake  Peipoa.  Then  m  no  uetels.  Potters' 
clay  and  limestone  are  obtained  in  aone  partfc  There  are 
no  manufactures,  impetly  sneakuK,  except  in  Ri^  The 
country  people  spin  ysm  ana  thieoii*  and  make  eoene  cloth, 
linsn,  and  wooden  wares.  The  bnuidy-disiiUenes  are  nu- 
merous. The  exports  are  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  linseed ; 
the  imports  salt,  ken,  lead,  cotooial  |»odnc^  win^  manu- 
fhctured  goods,  uid  articles  of  luxuiy. 

The  population,  aecwdii^  to  the  latest  aeoounts  we  can 
procure,  is  754,000,  consisting  o^l  St,  330,000  Letten  in 
the  circles  of  Riga  and  Wenden.  who  preb^y  settled 
hare  at  the  beginniiw  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy,  «m  expelled 
the  ZsMtt.  or  ^per  Lhroulatta.  The^  are  a  weU-hehaved, 
^ettj  industrious,  and  deanly  nea,  ttt  Slavoman  or^in, 
speakiag  a  peeuliiu  ShmniMi  dialoet,  and  «a  the  whole 
more  p^hed  in  their  manners  than  Uw  Estlumiana.  They 
are  chiefly  peasants.  2nd.  LivtM^  or  Livonians,  now  con- 
founded witn  the  other  inhahitaata,  but  of  whom  th«e  may 
be  1800  in  some  villages  in  Wenden.  who  ^oak  their  own 
language,  a  dialect  of  the  Finnish.  3rd.  Bsthonians,  iu 
the  cinJes  of  Dorpat,  Pemu,  and  Azensburg,  wholly  re- 
sembling their  brethren  in  Esthonia,  about  370,M«.  4th. 
Germans  and  Swedea,  iormwly  the  masters  of  the  eountiy, 
and  now  forming  the  nobility,  cli^^y,  and  burghen  in  the 
towns  ;  about  46,000.  dth.  Russians,  7080,  and  a  very  few 
Jews.  Almost  the  whole,  except  the  Rusaisns,  who  are  of 
the  Greek  ehureb,  psofces  the  Lutfasvau  relision.  Thes« 
are  about  4000  Roman  Catholioa  and  IWOlCidvinista.  The 
peasants  were  fonnerly  ssrft,  bat  vasaelegevas  abolished  in 
1818,  and  they  are  now  nearly  in  the  same  eonditiou  as  the 
German  peasantry. 

The  provinces  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Oourland,  and 
Seragallen  belonged  in  the  earliest  times  to  the  Russian 
state,  to  whicdi  tenrever  they  only  paid  tribute^  and  lud 
llieir  own  government  Hie  Russians  did  not  even  oppose 
the  enterprises  of  foreign  conquerors ;  thus  it  happened  that 
during  the  distraoled  state  of  Russia  thev  hiade  ikemsclves 
wholly  independent  of  it,  and  eould  not  be  reduced  to  sub- 
jeotion  till  Peter  the  Great  was  able  to  assert  his  rights  to 
these  pravinces.  Livonia  was  almost  unknown  to  ^  rest 
of  Europe  till  1158,  when  some  traders  from  Bremen,  in 
search  «  a  new  oommereial  iutercoune  with  the  norifa, 
were  driven,  on  their  voyage  to  Wisby  in  Gotldand,  upon 
the  eoast  of  Livonia.  The  people  of  Hremen  now  visited 
the  i»untry  more  and  more  frequently  for  the-  purposes  of 
trade,  and  even  formed  seitlemwits  m  it  In  1 186  Metn- 
hard,  an  Augustine  monk,  with  other  Germanic  settled  in 
Livonia  and  having  oonverted  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
became  the  first  bishop.  But  Albrecht,  the  third  bishop, 
who  came  with  a  new  company  of  adherents  to  the  Diina, 
was  the  Brst  who  wss  able  to  estabilsh  his  spiritual  authority 
on  a  secure  foundation.  Ha  built  in  the  year  1 300  the  town 
of  Riga,  and  fixed  his  see  there. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  Canute  VI.,  king  of  Den- 
mark, made  himself  masier  of  these  provinces,  which  Wslde- 
mar  III.,  one  of  his  successors,  cedod  for  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  Teutonic  order,  which  was  united  with  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  Sword-bearers,  founded  in  1301  by  bishop  Albrecht, 
so  that  the  Teutonic  Knights  remained  in  possession  of  the 
fbur  provinces.  At  length  the  weakness  of  the  Order,  which 
was  unable  to  resist  the  ozar  Ivan  II.,  Wasijjewitsdi,  who 
sought  to  recover  those  provinces  that  had  been  detached 
from  the  Russian  emi)ire,  caused  the  entire  dissolution  ofthe 
whole  state.  Esthonia  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
Sweden  j  Livonia  was  united  with  Poland ;  Courland  and 
Sem^llen  became  a  duchy  under  Poland,  which  (rottfaard 
Kettler,  the  lost  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  obtained 
as  a  fief  under  that  crown.  From  that  time  Livonia  became 
the  apple  of  discord  for  which  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland 
disputed  for  a  century  (1561  to  1660).  By  tho  treaty 
of  Oliva,  in  1660,  Poland  ceded  those  provinces  to  Sweden, 
and  they  W€ce  united  vrith  Esthonia.  By  the  treaty  of 
Nystadt,  in  1721.  both  were  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire. 

Livonia  ia  divided  into  five  circles,  those  of  Riga,  Dorpat, 
Arensbeig;  Pemau,  and  Wenden. 

(De  Bray,  Bssai  »ur  VHigtatre  de  la  LivOHie,  3  voUq  Dor- 
pat, 1817;  nBs»el,JSrdbeschreibmg,  &e.) 
LIVO'NBCA.  PsoroDA,Tol.Mi5W$y.^I^ 
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UVORNO,  ealled  by  eonvpUon  Leghorn  hf  ihm  Sw- 
lisb,  and  Livourne  by  the  French,  is  «  •eaport  toini  on  the 
west  coast  of  Italt  in  the  grand-duohy  of  Tuseaiiy.  It 
stands  at  the  south'n  extremity  of  a  low  and  partly  marshy 

Elain,  which  extends  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno  to  the 
ills  of  MoDtenero,  which  are  a  projeetioii  of  the  ridge 
which  runs  by  Volterra,  and  di\'ides  the  basin  of  the  Arno 
from  that  of  the  Ombrone  or  Marerama  of  Siena.  The 
hills  of  Montenero  end  abruptly  oa  the  sea  about  three 
miles  south  of  Livorno:  they  are  aaturally  stony  and  bar- 
ren, but  the  slope  towards  Livorno  is  covered  with  country- 
houses  and  gardens,  which  are  the  resort  of  the  merchants 
and  their  femilies  during  the  summer,  and  have  a  fine  sea- 
view,  which  embraces  the  cosst  and  liie  Apennines  to  the 
north  towards  the  Gulf  of  La  Spesta.  the  islands  of  Gor- 
gona,  Caprau,  and  Elba,  and  the  meuntaina  ot  Ca{>o  Gone, 
or  the  nortfiem  extremity  of  the  iriand  of  Corsica  Livorno 
is  14  milea  south  by  weat  of  ^a,  and  4i  west  by  south  of 
Florenoe,  in  43"  3S'  N.  lat.  and  Hi"  19'  E.  bins. 

The  town  is  neatly  and  revalariy  built ;  the  streets  are 
wide  and  mostly  straight,  and  there  is  a  fine  square  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  town.  The  western  district,  called  la  Nova 
Venezia,  is  intersected  with  canals,  by  whi<di  the  goods  are 
carried  in  boats  5rom  the  shipping  in  the  faarbonr  and  landed 
before  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants.  Many  of  the  pri- 
vate houses  are  handsome,  uniting  Italian  outward  archi- 
tecture with  interior  comfort.  The  ahops  are  well  supplied 
with  goods,  and  fitted  up  in  good  taste.  Of  all  the  towns 
in  the  Mediterranean  perhaps  Livorno  most  resembles  an 
English  town;  the  innabitants  are,  by  long  intercourse 
familiar  with  the  English,  and  well  disposed  towards  them, 
and  the  English  language  ia  spoken,  or  at  least  understood, 
by  many  of  the  natives.  The  people  are  active,  steady,  and 
peaceably  fncUned.  A  greater  tolerance  exists  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Italy:  the  English  and  Lutherans  have 
chapels  ana  burying-gnrands,  the  Greeks  a  churoh,  and  the 
Jews  ft  very  handsome  synagogue.  The  English  burying- 
ground,  situated  on  the  ramparts,  is  adorned  with  numerous 
marble  monuments — among  others  that  of  Smollett,  who 
died  here.  The  town  itself  is  little  more  than  two  miles  in 
circumference;  but  two  large  suburbs,  one  beyond  the  north 
or  Pisa  gate,  and  the  other  to  ihe  south,  called  Borgo  Cap- 

Euccini,  have  gradually  increased  to  the  size  of  towns,  and 
ave  been  lat^y  included  witluu  the  boundaries  of  the 
Porto  Franco,  wherein  goods  can  be  landedand  warehoused, 
and  exported  again  witnont  paying  duty.  The  outer  mole, 
which  18  more  than  a  mile  in  lenffth,  and  joins  the  light- 
houtie,  affords  a  pleasant  walk.  The  harbour  is  tolerably 
large,  but  not  sufficienlly  deep  for  large  vessels,  which  lie 
in  the  roads,  where  the  anchoraee  is  safe  and  good.  The 
Darsena,  or  interior  harbour  or  dock,  is  only  fit  for  smaller 
vessels.  Near  the  Darsena  is  a  fine  colossu  statue  of  Fer- 
dinand I.,  the  benefactor  of  Livorno.  The  lozzarettos,  of 
which  there  are  three,  outside  of  the  town  and  on  the  sea? 
shore,  are  remarkable  for  their  excdlent  distribution  and 
perfect  security,  being  surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  and.  fur- 
nished with  extensive  warehouses  and  convenient  lodgings. 

Livorno  is  entirely  a  commeroial  place :  it  has  however  a 
casint^  or  assembly-house,  a  theatre,  very  good  inns  and 
cofi'ee-houses,  and  ue  vicinity  of  Pisa  ^ords  the  opportunity 
for  a  pleasant  drive  and  an  interesting  excursion.  Elemen- 
tary schooU  and  infant  schools  have  been  of  late  years  esta- 
blished at  Livorno;  and  the  Jews,  who  are  about  13,000  in 
number,  and  many  of  whom  are  descended  from  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews  expelled  from  the  Peninsula  two  cen- 
turies since,  vie  with  the  Christians  in  promoting  popular 
education.  The  population  of  Leghorn  is  now  reckoned  at 
75,000,  among  whom  are  individuals  of  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, besides  Turks,  Moors,  Armenians,  and  Jews  from 
Africa  and  Asia. 

Livorno  has  no  claim  to  classical  antiquity ;  it  is  first  men* 
tioned  as  a  village,  parish,  and  fort,  adjacent  to  Porto 
Pisano,  or  the  harbour  of  Pisa,  in  the  eleventh  century.  It 
vas  ravaged  in  the  wars  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  "vaa  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Viseonti  of  Milan,  and  afterwards  by 
the  French  General  Boucicault,  who  sold  it  in  1407  to  the 
Genoese  for  26,000  golden  ducats.  Pisa  and  its  port  had 
&llen  at  that  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines,  who 
not  long  after  effected  the  purchase  of  Livorno  from  the 
Republic  of  Genoa,  in  1421,  for  100.000  golden  florins.  The 
Florentines  established  docks  at  Livorno,  where  they  built 
their  vessels,  and  surrounded  the  place  with  walls.  As  the 
neighbouring  Porto  Pisano  became  gradually  filled  up  by 
the  simttltaneouB  effects  of  the  ftUuviu  deposits  of  the  Axao 


and  othor  rtnuas.  wd  by  the  und  thrown  up  by  the 
western  storms,  the  importasoe  of  Livorno  as  a  port  in- 
creased in  propMtion,  until  at  last  it  entirely  obliterated  the 
former.    But  tbe  great  increase  of  Livorno  took  place  in 
thefollowiDgoenturr.imderthedynutyofiheMedici.  The 
gfand-duke  Cosmo  I.  granted  to  aU  new  settlers  privileges 
and  immunities  fVom  taxes,  and  security  from  puisuit  in 
consequence  of  debts  contracted  or  penalties  ineuned  iii 
other  cotutries.   He  also  built  a  mole  and  Itgfat-bouae,  and 
made  it  the  station  of  the  galleys  of  Uie  mdiUry  order  of 
St.  Stefiino,  whose  aTOcatton,  like  that  of  Uie  txroer  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  was  to  cruise  against  the  Mussulmans! 
His  successor  Ferdinand  I.  prnUy  extended  the  improve- 
ments begun  by  Cosmo ;  he  raised  reguUr  fortifications 
round  the  town,  built  warehouses,  a  fortress,  a  laszaietto. 
imd  nvmeroHf  othor  buUdinn,  uid  excavated  a  navigable 
canal  communicating  w^  the  Arno.   He  not  only  con- 
firmed the  privileges  and  famnunities  to  new  settlers  granted 
by  Cosmo,  but  he  published  an  induHe  in  fi^rty-eigbt  arti 
cleci.  dated  the  lOtb  of  Jun^  1593,  by  which  meruiants  of 
all  nations  and  of  every  religion,  Greeks,  Anuenions,  Turin, 
Jews,  Moors,  and  others,  were  invited  to  eoon  and  settle  at 
Livorno,  without  fear  of  being  molested  on  acoonnC  thur 
religion,  and  with  full  security  for  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty.  It  happened  that  about  this  time  the  fitnatical  in- 
tolerance of  the  Spanivde  was  driving  away  Uie  Jews  and 
Moors  ftom  the  Peninsula,  and  several  Uiousand  Jews 
availed  themselves  ot  tbe  asylum  thus  oflbrad  to  them  by 
F«dinand.   A  number  of  Corsieuis,  dissatisfied  with  their 
Genoese  rulers,  and  of  Pro%'en{als,  scared  away  by  the  civil 
wan  which  desolated  Fcaooe,  «aiM  also  to  settle  at  Livorno. 
Cosmo  IL  otmtinued  to  flmrar  Livorno,  and  gave  it  muni' 
CHwl  statutes,  built  new  ships  of  war,  and  when  the  edict  of 
Valencia,  in  September,  1609,  by  Philip  IIL,  banished  all 
tbe  remaining  Moors  from  Spain,  Cowio  invited  3000  of 
those  exiles  to  settle  as  colonists  in  the  twritory  round  Li- 
vorno.  But  tbe  insubordination  and  fiercraess  of  those 
strangers  obliged  the  grand-duke  some  time  after  to  embark 
them  for  the  coast  of  Aftica.   Livorno  has  continued  ever 
since  to  prosper  through  the  enlightened  protection  of  the 
successive  grend-dukes  and  the  tranquillity  which  Tus- 
cany has  ineeneral  enjoyed.   During  the  first  yeai^  of  tbe 
war  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  neutrality  adopted  by  the 
grand-duke  Ferdinand,  whilst  all  Uie  rest  of  Europe  was 
at  war,  favoured  greatly  the  commerce  of  L^hom.  When 
Bonaparte  however  innded  Italy  in  1796,  he  did  not  re- 
spect the  neutrality  <^  Tuscany,  but  sent  a  body  of  troops 
to  seize  upon  all  English,  Portufl;uese,  Neapolitan,  and 
Austrian  property  at  Leghorn,  aofTeven  insisted  that  tin 
merchant?  of  LeEhom  should  deliver  the  balances  and  de- 
posits which  theyliad  in  their  hands  belonging  to  individuals 
of  the  above  nations,  an  act  of  bad  faith  which  tbe  merchants 
honourably  avoided  by  subscribing  a  round  sum,  which  they 
paid  to  the  French.   After  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Aifiiens,  Livorno  enjoyed  a  kind  of  neutrality  under  Maria 
Louisa  of  Spain  till  1608,  when  Napoleon  occupied  Tuscany 
and  annexed  it  to  the  French  empire.  Upon  this,  the  trade 
of  Livorno  was  annihilated,  its  counting-houses  gradually 
became  deserted,  a  ship  seldom  entered  the  harbour,  many 
of  the  merchants  wound  up  their  accounts,  and  retired  to 
Pisa  and  other  places.   Livorno  was  one  of  the  ports  whi(dt 
suffered  most  from  the  Continental  system,  and  in  which 
the  dominion  of  Napoleon  was  most  disliked.   With  the 
peace  of  1814  the  prosperity  of  Livorno  returned,  and  it  has 
made  rapid  strides  ever  since.   Population  and  buildings 
have  rapidly  increased.    The  immunities  of  the  Porto 
Franco  have  been  extended  to  the  suburbs,  an  aqueduct  has 
been  constructed,  and  other  improvements  nave  been 
effected.   A  railroad  is  now  in  progress  between  Livorno 
and  Florence.   A  capital  of  thirty  millions  of  Tuscan  livres 
(one  million  sterling)  has  been  raised  by  shares  of  1600 
livres  each  for  the  purpose.  The  length  of  the  mid  will  be 
about  50  miles. 

The  imports  into  Livorno  are  either  for  consumption  or 
fbr  deposiL  In  the  first  place,  Livorno  supplies  with  fbreign 
goods  Tuscany,  Lnrca,  part  of  the  Roman  SftatM,  and  partly 
also  Modcna  and  Parma.  In  the  last  oentury  it  used  to 
supply  Lombardy  also,  but  Trieste  has  now  supplanted  li- 
vorno in  this  branch  of  trade.  The  deposit  trade  of  Livorno 
was  also  in  the  last  century  more  extensive  than  it  is  now. 
The  English,  Dutch,  American,  and  other  ships  fVom  the 
Atlantic  carried  thither  manufactures  and  colonial  goods, 
and  exchanged  them  for  cotton,  silk,  and  other  produce  of 
ihe  LeTant,  vhich  vere  brought  to  livorno  by  ital^  and 
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Ormk  Taiseli.  The  fecilities  aflbrded  by  the  laif  arcttoi 
and  warehouses,  the  perfect  freedom  of  trada.  and  the  secu- 
rity eniored  there,  made  Uvomo  a  most  convenient  place 
of  exchange  hetween  lUe  Levant  and  the  nations  of  weslern 
Europe.  This  relation  of  things  is  now  materially  altered. 
Commerce  is  become  more  direct:  the  Enghsh,  American, 
and  other  vessels  from  the  west  proceed  straight  to  the 
Urent  and  the  Black  Sea  to  exchange  their  cargoes,  and 
the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  Turkey  of  late 
Tears,  and  the  security  afforded  to  navigation  by  the  stale  of 
keneral  peace,  all  tend  to  favour  the  direct  intercourw  be- 
tween consumer  and  producer,  and  to  dimmish  the  import- 
ance of  ports  of  deposit,  such  at  Livomo,  Malta.  Lisbon,  &c. 
8UU  the  transit  trade  of  Livorno  it  considerable ;  lU  ware- 
houseaare  always  well  suppUed,and  it  U  a  convenient  place 
especially  fcr  the  smaller  vessels  from  the  coasU  of  Italy  and 
its  islands  to  take  in  their  cargoes.  ^ 

The  principal  articles  of  produce  of  the  country  exported 
from  Livorno  are:  silk,  either  in  thread  or  manufactured, 
to  the  amount  of  about  three  millions  of  fhincs  annually ; 
oil  (wo  millions;  straw  hats,  three  or  four  millions— for- 
merly this  article  amounted  to  seven  millions  of  francs; 
iron  from  Elba,  paper,  potash,  alabaster,  coarse  woollen 
cloths  for  the  Levant,  coral  gathered  on  the  coasts  of  Bar- 
bery and  Sardinia,  and  manufactured  at  Livomo;  and  an- 
chovies, which  are  fished  off  the  island  of  Gorgona.  oppwite 
Livorno.  The  chief  imports  are:  com  ftom  the  Black  Sea. 
French  woollens,  English  cotton  goods,  hardware,  salt  fish, 
and  colonial  articles.  In  1832  the  imports  amounted  to 
■ixty«ight  millions  of  franos.  and  the  exporu  about  filly 
millions.  In  the  same  year  there  entered  the  port  of  Livorno 
199  Enriish  vessels,  126  Austrian,  75  Russian  chiefly  from 
the  Black  Sea,  61  American,  30  Swedish,  9  Danish,  4  Dutch, 
81  Greek,  besides  more  than  2000  coasting  vessels  from  tho 
coasts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 

(Serristori.  Saggio  SlatitUco ;  Magri  e  SanleUi,  SbUo 
antico  t  modemo  di  Livomo,  3  vols.  1772.) 

LIVRE,  anliently  a  money  of  account  m  France,  after 
wa«U  a  coin.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Roman  libra, 
or  pound,  the  standard  by  which  the  French  mono)-  was 
regulated,  twenty  sous  being  made  equal  to  the  livre,  or 
libra.  Kelly,  in  his  'Complete  Cambist,' vol.  i.,  p.  HI, 
says,  *  Accounts  are  kept  in  France  in  francs  of  ten  decimes, 
or  a  hundred  centimes.  Before  the  year  1795  they  were 
kept  in  livrea  of  20  sous  or  240  deniera.  The  livre  and 
franc  were  formerly  of  the  same  value,  but  the  franc  is  now 
H  per  cent,  better;  thus  80  francs  equal  81  Itvres,  and  by 
this  proportion  the  ontient  monies  have  been  generally  con- 
verted into  modem.  By  a  decree  of  1810  ibe  following 
proportion  was  established:  pieces  of  48  livres,  at  47  fr. 
20  centimes:  pieces  of  24  livrea,  at  23  fr.  55  centimes;  of 
6  livres.  at  5  fr.  80  centimes;  of  3  li\Tes,  at  2  fr.  75  cen- 
times. .        ,  T»    •  • 

The  livre  was  formerly  of  two  kinds,  Touraois  and  Forisis. 
The  Livr«  ToummM  contained  20  sous  Tournois,  and  each 
sol  Of  sous  1 2  deniers  Toumois.  The  Livre  Paritis  was  of 
20  sons  Farisia,  each  sous  worth  12  deniers  Parisis,  or  15 
deniers  Toumois;  so  that  a  livre  Pariaia  was  equivalent  to 
85  sous  Tournois ;  theword  Parisis  being  used  in  opposition 
to  Toumois  on  account  of  the  rate  of  money,  which  was  one- 
fourth  highw  at  Paris  than  at  Tours. 

In  the  money  of  the  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  F^nce,  oolonial 
livres  we  used,  two  of  which  equal  a  franc. 

Kelly,  ut  mpra,  vol.  i.,  p.  269,  says,  under  'Ncufchatel  in 
Switzerland,'  there  are  different  modes  of  keeping  accountn 
here.  The  most  antient  method  is  in  Livretfotblet,  of  12 
gros  or  144  deniers,  which  is  partially  retained,  particularly 
in  rents  and  inferior  departments  of  business.  The  second 
way  of  keeping  accounts  is  in  livres  Toumois  of  Neuf- 
chatd,  divided  into  1 2  sous  or  240  deniers,  one  livre  of  which 
equals  ^  Uvies  fbibles,  and  is  worth  ]  li\d.  sterling  money. 
Another  mode  was  introduced  in  1798,  which  is  in  franken 
of  10  batzen,  or  100  rappen. 

The  Lira  Jtaliana  is  the  Italian  livre;  equal  to  the 
French  franc,  with  its  divisions  and  multiples  in  proportion. 
There  is  also  the  lira  of  Modena,  and  tlie  lira  of  Reggie ;  the 
former  worth  3ld.  sterling,  the  latter  worth  only  two-thirds 
of  the  lira  of  Modena. 

Accounts  are  likewise  kept  in  several  parts  of  Canada  in 
livrea  according  to  the  antient  system  of  France.  (Kelly, 
vol.  i.^.  59 ;  ii..  293.)   This  is  called  old  currency. 

LI^'VIuM,  a  ierm  which  is  synony  mous  with  ley.  It 
was  used  by  the  older  diemiats  to  signify  a  solution  of  an 
alkali  in  watw;  and  what  is  now  usually  called  an  alkaline 


solution,  or  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  waa  termed  iodifferendy 
an  alkaline  ley  or  alkaline  lixivium. 
LIZARD.   [Lacertiad*;  Sauwaws] 
LIZARD  POINT.   fCoENWALL.]  • 
LJ  UNGAN-ELF.  [Angbbmanland.] 
UUSNAN-ELF.  [Swkdbn.] 

LLAMA  iAuehenia  of  Illiger;  Lama  of  Cuvier  and 
othera),  the  generic  name  for  that  form  of  the  CamelidtB 
which  is  confined  to  the  New  Worid. 

Obganuation. 

,  .    a  «  . 

Dentition:— Ineuort  Canme 


The  diAi«nee  hetween  the  dentition  of  tho  two  nub- 
femilies  of  Carn^da,  Camelut  and  Auchenia.  appears  to 
consist  mainly  in  the  absence  of  the  two  small  pointed 
teeth,  which  are  found  in  the  interval  or  *  bar'  between  the 
canines  and  the  molars  in  the  Camel;  from  the  jaws  of  the 
Uamae.  Thus  the  Llamas  have  four  false  molars,  as  they 
may  bo  termed,  less  than  the  Camel*.  In  other  respccu 
the  dentition  of  the  one  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  denti- 
tion of  the  other.  The  following  cut  exhibits  the  dental 
arrangement  of  the  Dromedary,  and  wUl  convey  a  suffin- 
enily  accurate  idea  of  the  same  parta  in  the  Llamas,  if  the 
spectator  will  suppose  the  absence  of  the  four  teeth  above- 
mentioned.  The  difference  waacomidered  by  M.  F. 
to  be  of  such  small  importance,  that  he  has  not  conaidcred 
it  necessary  to  give  a  figure  of  the  dentition  of  Aucheaia. 


Teelh  oC  DTomedarr.   (F.  Cuvier.) 

Baron  Cuvier  observes,  thatthe  Cameli  and  Llamas&\^et 
in  many  points  from  the  homed  ruminants.  Considereil 
as  a  whole,  the  head  of  the  former  presents  a  narrower  and 
more  lengthened  muzzle  (un  museau  plusaminci),  a  cra- 
nium larger  in  proportion,  orbiU  placed  more  forward,  and 
the  edges  of  those  orbite  more  prominent,  in  consequence 
of  the  teinples  being  more  sunk. 

In  the  Llama  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  short,  and  their 
extremity  notched ;  their  base  is  slightly  enlarged ;  the 
lacrymal  bone  is  but  little  advanced  upon  the  cheek,  and 
leaves  a  wide  space  between  its  anterior  angle  and  the 
upper  external  angle  of  the  nasal  bone.  It  does  not  cover 
the  orbitary  part  of  the  maxillary  bone,  but  stops  above  the 
suborbital  internal  hole;  nothing  of  the  vomer  is  to  be 
seen  above  the  spheno- palatine  hole,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  pterygoi'd  internal  apophysis  scarcely  shows  itself  there. 
The  parietal  bones  are  soon  united  into  a  single  bone  much 
widerthanit  is  long;  the  posterior  suture  of  which  remains, 
nevertheless,  before  the  occipital  crest  The  temporal 
wing  of  the  posterior  sphenoid  bono  has  a  descending  pro- 
minence, and  ite  pterygoid  vinflr^^ip4f^T<A  °  sharp 
point,  which  prqjeota  i^irtizd[Uiynui>nPlU»ite%goid  apo 
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pbjrsifl.  tynApanio  bonea  are  comprised,  but  project 
verv  much :  the  occipital  crest  is  veil  marked. 

'the  true  Cani«2f.«coordinK  to  the  sanie  author,  have  the 
occipital  crest  still  more  maraed  and  the  temples  stilt  more 
sunken  than  they  are  in  the  Llamas,  and  almost  as  much 
as  they  are  in  the  Camasners.  The  occipito-temporal 
suture  is  very  much  in  front  of  this  crest  The  bonea  of  the 
nose  are  of  much  less  vidth  at  their  bases,  and  there  is  a 
great  space  Intween  the  small  membranous  portion  which 
exists  at  their  angle  and  the  lact^mal  bone,  which  is  ex- 
tremely small  on  the  cheek ;  it  does  not  reach  in  the  orbit 
even  to  the  edge  of  the  subcffbital  internal  hole.  There  is,  as 
in  the  Ltmna,  a  small  membranous  apace  between  the  lacry- 
mnl.  frontal,  and  palatine  bones,  which  advances  to  that 
spot  by  a  small  tongue-shaped  portion.  The  wing  of  the 
vomer  shows  a  smafi  portion  abore  the  analogous  bole  of 
the  spheno-palatine  bones.  The  internal  pterygoid  apophy- 
sis does  not  exist  except  towards  the  point  of  the  wine :  it 
does  not  rise  till  it  reaches  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  there  is  no  space  between  the  wing  of  that  bone  and 
the  wing  of  the  palatine  bone. 

In  all  oth«  respects,  as  regards  the  bead,  the  Camels  and 
ZJamat  offer  a  singular  resemblance.  The  sockets  of  the 
incisors  are  smaller  than  in  other  ruminants,  and  the  canal 
analagous  to  the  plerygo-palatine  terminates  in  the  palate 
by  more  numerous  holes.  The  oval  hole  is  smaller.  In- 
ternally the  Hoor  (plancher)  of  the  cerebral  cavity  is  much 
more  united  than  it  is  in  the  Deer  and  the  Sheep ;  the 
clinoid  posterior  apophyses  form  together  only  one  small 
plate  ;  and  the  region  where  the  o^tie  nerves  are  lodged  is 
nearly  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  pituitary  gland. 

The  anterior  teeth  of  the  Camels  exhibit  a  considerable 
difference  from  those  of  the  other  ruminants :  they  have, 
in  the  first  place,  both  above  and  below,  the  first  molar,  or 
rather  false  molar,  detached  from  the  others,  and  situated 
forvwds,  as  we  have  seen  above ;  and  which,  from  its  iso- 
lated position  and  pointed  form,  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
a  canine  tooth.  They  have  moreover  a  true  canine  tooth 
implanted  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
This  tooth  becomes  in  aged  subjects  developed  like  tho 
canine  of  one  of  the  great  Carnaisiers.  Lastly  they  have 
a  true  upper  incisive  tooth  implanted  in  the  intermaxillary 
bone,  and  this  also  puts  on  the  form  of  a  canine  tooth : 
thus  the  Camelt  teem  to  have  in  the  upper  jaw  three 
canines  on  each  side.  In  the  lower  jaw  they  have  only  the 
eight  ordinary  incisors ;  but  besides  that  the  detached  molar 
performs  the  office  of  a  canine  tooth,  the  external  incisor 
has  a  pointed  form,  and  rises  to  interlock  (s'engrener) 
between  the  upper  canine  and  incisor:  Ibis  then  again  re^ 
presents  a  canine  tooth,  and  in  the  old  camel  it  has  the 
entire  appearance  of  a  strong  canine  of  o  Camassier. 

'  In  the  Llamas'  continues  Cuvier,  *  whilst  they  have, 
like  the  Camels,  only  five  molars  in  a  series,  and  often  even 
only  four  below,  I  do  not  find  the  detached  anterior  molar, 
or  at  least  I  must  think  that  it  fells  very  early ;  but  the 
upper  canine  and  incisor,  and  the  external  incisor  below, 
are  disposed  as  in  the  Camels,  and  are  only  morrf  compressed 
and  trenchant  at  their  edges.  In  both  these  subgenera  the 
lower  incisors  are  large*  strong,  a  little  unequal,  and  directed 
forwards.' 

The  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones  of  the  Camels  and 
Hamas  are  easily  i-ecognised,  besause  they  are  divided 
higher  than  in  the  other  ruminants  and  well  above  the 
articular  pulleys.  In  the  Camels  the  scanhoid  and  cuboid 
bonea  of  the  tarsus  are  not  soldered,  ana  always  remain 
distinct.  The  two  edges  of  tho  rotatory  pulley  (poulie 
rotulienne)  of  the/«mur  are  in  the  Camel  nearly  equal,  as 
in  the  Hog.  In  the  ruminants  generally  the  ulna  is 
Bcarcely  more  than  an  appendage  to  the  radius,  hut  the 
dtstinciion  generally  remams  marked  throughout  the  length 
of  the  bones,  though  they  become  soldered  by  age,  as  in 
the  OXt  Deer,  Sheen,  and  Gazdles  :  in  other  cases  the  ulna 
disappears  soon  aner  passing  the  olecranon,  as  in  the 
Giraffe,  and  still  more  in  the  Camel.  In  the  Camels  and  the 
Uajnat  the  tuberosities  of  the  upper  bead  of  the  humerus 
are  not  elevated  as  in  the  other  ruminants.  With  regard 
to  the  pelvis,  the  Camel  has  the  external  anzlo  of  the 
ischium  pointed  and  without  truncation,  and  the  spinal 
sngte  large  and  rounded;  but  this  last  is  as  much  and 
more  advanced  than  the  other.  The  posterior  front  of  the 
pelvis  is  enlarged,  and  its  posterior  border  much  more  like 
that  of  the  horse ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  Llama.  iOssemens 
fbtsiies.) 

Professor  Owen  has  detected  an  osteological  character,  not 


noticed  hy  Cuvier.  vhieli  peouUarly  narks  the  Cmti^idm, 
viz.  the  absence  of  the  perfOTationa  in  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  cervical  vertebne  fiir  the  transmission  of  the 
vertebral  arteries. 

In  the  structure  of  the  stomach,  the  CameUdte  exhibit  a 
marked  difference  from  other  ruminants.  This  part  of 
the  organization  in  the  true  Camels  is  explained  in  the 
article  Cahbl;  and  though  doubts  have  been  thrown  on 
the  fact,  the  stomach  of  the  Llama  is  formed  upon  the 
same  peculiar  principle  as  that  which  governs  the  develop- 
ment of  this  viscus  in  the  Camel.  Sir  Everard  Home 
maintains  that,  though  a  portion  of  the  stomach  of  the 
Llama  is,  as  it  were,  intendea  to  resemble  the  reservoirs  for 
water  in  the  Camel,  these  have  no  depth,  are  only  super- 
ficial cells,  and  have  no  muscular  apparatus  to  close  their 
mouths  and  allow  the  solid  food  to  pass  into  the  fourth 
cavity,  or  truly  digesting  stomach,  without  going  into  these 
cells.  Dr.  Knox,  on  the  contrary,  has  shown  tlukt  the  real 
differences  between  the  stomachs  of  the  Llama  and  Camel 
are  much  less  than  had  been  imagined.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  making  observations  on  parts  of  this  description,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  care  taken  to  keep  the  body  of  tlie 
subject  in  a  fixed  position.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Spooner,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  reading  his  notes  on  the  post  mortem 
examination  of  a  Dromedtary  that  died  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  observing  that  though  he  found  nothing 
to  add  to  the  accounts  already  given  by  Daubenton  and  Sir 
£.  Home,  the  cells  of  the  first  cavity  in  the  subject  on 
which  be  vas  reading  contained  fi>od ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore induced  to  suggest  that  doubts  might  be  entertained  of 
the  correctness  of  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  tbese 
sacs  are  destined  to  act  as  reservoirs  for  fluids. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Owen  slated  that  he  also  had  found  in  the 
cells  of  the  stomachs  of  Llamas  which  he  had  dissected 
more  or  less  of  food ;  but  he  sug^^ted  the  probability  that 
this  might  have  been  forced  into  them  by  moving  the 
animal  about  after  death,  when,  muscular  power  heing 
abolished,  resistance  to  the  admission  of  the  food  into  Uie 
cells  would  have  ceased.  He  added,  that  in  the  instwice 
of  the  Camel  which  was  killed  some  years  since  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  (the  particulars  of  the  examination  of 
which  have  been  published  by  Sir  G.  Home),  the  cells  of 
the  second  and  first  cavities  of  the  stomach  were  found  to 
bo  filled  with  water  only :  in  that  case  the  animal  bod  been 
kept  without  drink  for  three  days,  was  then  allowed  to 
drink  freely,  was  killed  three  hours  afterwards,  and  was 
opened  without  being  moved  from  its  erect  position.  Mr. 
Cox.  on  the  same  occasion,  suggested  that  the  existence  of 
food  in  the  cells  in  the  instances  referred  to  might  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  animals  in  question 
had  been  kept  for  many  years  in  this  country,  where  they 
were  at  all  times  provided  with  water :  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  receptacle  for  the  preservation  of  fluid  would 
not  he  called  into  use;  and  the  cells  having  therefore 
ceased  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose,  the  muscular  power  of 
their  apertures  would  have  been  consequently  diminished. 
Colonel  Sykes  added,  that  on  examining,  m  India,  the 
stomach  ofa  Camel,  he  had  found  the  cells  devoid  of  food. 
{Zool.  Proc.,  1832.)  Professor  Owen  informs  us  that  the 
Camel  killed  at  the  Coll^  of  Surgeons  had  been  a  long 
time  in  England ;  but  the  function  of  the  water-cells  was 
not  altered,  as  the  experiment  clearly  proved. 

The  student,  if  he  be  disposed  to  doubt  at  all,  will  have 
his  doubts  on  this  point  cleared  up  by  an  examination  of 
the  parts  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  bf  Suigeons, 
prepared  by  Professor  Owen ;  and,  as  this  pert  of  the  sub- 
.ject  is  peculiarly  interesting,  we  proceed  to  give  a  description 
from  the  pen  of  that  gentleman  of  the  preparations  there 
preserved.  No.  566  B  ( Physiolf^ical  Series),  is  the  stomach 
of  a  fostal  Llama  iJu^ema  Giama,  Deamarest).  This  eia- 
gular  form  of  ruminating  stomach,  observes  Mr.  Owen,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Camel  trme:  it  is  in  some  respects  simpler 
than  that  of  the  homed  ruminants,  and  in  others  more  com- 
plicated. Like  the  stomach  of  the  small  species  of  Moschus 
(No.  554),  the  psalterium  is  less  distinctly  separated  from 
the  abomasus,  and  at  tlua  early  period  of  existence  it  ex- 
hibits in  the  Llama  a  similar  deficiency  of  the  characteristic 
laminae.  Tlie  reticulum  however  is  much  more  complex, 
each  of  the  larger  alveolse  being  developed  into  many 
smaller  ones,  a  structure  partially  indicated  in  the  reticu- 
lum of  the  Goat  (No.  564),  and  more  strongly  marked  in 
that  of  the  Ox  (No.  464  A).  There  are' moreover  two 
groups  of  cells  developed  from  the  rumen,  which  differ 
from  tiiose  of  the  retioiuum  in  being  sbaUowei)  being 
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Tlsible  fh>ra  without,  giving  «  SBoculated  character  to  those 
parts  of  the  paunch.  The  sereral  oompartmenti  of  the 
itomarh  hare  been  laid  open  in  this  preparation  to  show 
their  comraunicalions  vith  each  otiter  and  the  character  of 
their  inner  Burfiu».  The  rumen  b  lined  with  cutide,  hut 
is  wholly  destitute  of  the  vUli  which  chartetcrise  it  in  the 
horned  ruminants.  It  is  partially  divided  into  two  com- 
parttnents  by  a  strong  fiisciculus  of  muscular  fibres,  which, 
eomraenc^ing  on  the  left  side  of  the  cardiac  oriRce,  traverses 
the  paunch  longitudinally.  On  the  right  side  of  this  ridge, 
about  fourteen  smaller  muscular  fasciculi  pass  oif  at  tight 
angles,  and  these  ridges  are  connected  by  still  smdler 
(ksciculi,  running  transversely  between  them  at  different 
distances  fVom  each  other ;  the  quadrangular  spaces  which 
result  from  the  abore  arrangement  of  fiucicuh  are  partly 
closed  by  a  production  of  the  lining  membrane,  leaving  a 
circular  aperture  in  the  centre  of  each  ■QU're  for  the 
passage  or  liquids  into  the  cells  beneath.  The  compart- 
ment of  the  paunch  to  the  left  of  the  gmt  longitudinal 
Tidge  terminates  in  two  saceuli,  at  what  may  be  eonsidered 
the  cardiac  extremity.  The  saoeulut  nearest  the  OBwpha- 
gus  is  simple ;  the  one  farthest  from  it  is  developed  into  a 
series  of  cells,  of  a  smaller  size  but  of  precisely  similar  con- 
struction to  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  paunoh— a 
series  of  smaller  muscular  bands  passing  off  at  right  angles 
fhim  the  larger  one,  which  separates  the  two  aarculi,  and 
these  lesser  bands  beine  connected  by  transverse  fasciculi, 
in  the  inten  als  of  which  the  cells  are  developed.  Tbt  re- 
ticulum, or  water -bag,  is  laid  open,  showing  that  the  cells 
are  situated  between  a  series  of^  parallel  muscular  fhscieuli, 
as  in  the  rumen ;  but  their  further  subdivi$i<m  is  carried  to 
a  greater  extent,  and  ^eir  orifices  are  not  guarded  by 
membranous  productions.  The  external  museular  coat  of 
this  cavity  is  so  disposed  that  its  exterior  is  smooth  and 
iiiiiforra,  and  the  cells  are  scarcely  visible  from  without 
Tho  GD^ophngus  is  laid  open,  so  as  to  show  the  muscular 
lidgo  which  trarerses  it  longitudinally,  and  winds  round 
the  upper  part  Df  the  reticulum  to  terminate  at  the  orifice 
of  the  psaiterium.  '  It  is  obvious,'  continues  Mr.  Owen, 
*  that'  by  the  contraction  of  this  fasciculua,  all  communica- 
tion between  the  first  two  ravitiea  and  the  casophagus  would 
be  cut  oflT,  and  the  remasticated  fbod  would  be  conducted, 
as  in  the  homed  ruminants,  into  the  th  ird  cavity.  A  slighter 
dei^ree  of  contraction  would  cut  off  the  communication  with 
the  rumen,  and  allow  the  passage  of  fluids  direct  into  the  reti- 
culum or  water-bag.  which  probably  takes  place  when  the 
Camel  or  Llama  drinks.  A  communication  however 
subsists  between  the  water-bi^  and  paunch.  A  porcupine's 
quill  is  passed  through  the  oblique  canal  leaning  to  the 
third  cavity ;  this  cavity  in  the  Camel  is  a  small  sacculus, 
distinct  fVom  and  intervening  between  the  reticulum  and 
psaiterium ;  it  is  not  so  distmct  in  the  Llama ;  but  on  a 
close  inspection,  the  inner  membrane  nearest  the  orifice 
abo^e  mentioned  may  be  seen  to  be  produced  into  ridges, 
which  arc  arranged  in  a  reticulate  or  alveolar  form ;  ana  as 
a  similar  structure  is  more  distinctly  observable  in  the 
Camel,  this  cavity  was  considered  by  Daubenton  as  ^e  true 
analogue  of  the  reticulum,  and  the  water-bag  as  a  peculiar 
super-addition.  He  remainder  of  the  stomach  in  the  ftetat 
Llama  may  be  seen  to  form  one  elongated  continuous  cavity, 
bent  upon  itself  at  its  lower  third  without  rngm  or  laminn, 
the  latter  being  afterwards  developed  at  the  cardiac  half  of 
this  cavity.  The  pylorus  is  a  smalt  tranavene  aperture 
protected  by  a  large  oval  protuberance.  The  duodenum  is 
considerably  dilated  at  its  commencement.  No.  6880  ex- 
hibits a  small  portion  of  the  stomach  of  an  adult  Uama, 
showing  the  canal  which  passes  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
reticulum,  and  conducts  the  ruminated  fooa  from  the  oeso- 
phagus to  the  third  cavity.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the 
greater  ridge,  forming  the  upper  boundary  of  this  canal,  are 
displayed:  some  of  the  fibres  wind  round  the  aperture  of 
the  third  ca\-ity.  while  others  return  and  pass  into  the  lesser 
ridge.  It  is  these  latter  fibres,  observes  Mr.  Owen,  which, 
by  a  forcible  contraction,  draw  up  the  orifice  of  the  third 
cavity  towards  the  cordio,  and  close  the  communication 
between  the  oesophagus  and  watur-bag.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  reticulum,  analogous  to  the  third  or  supemu- 
nerary  cavity  in  the  Cunel,  is  kept  distended  by  a  bristle. 
Na  566  D  is  a  portion  of  the  g;reater  group  of  cells  f^m 
the  paunch  of  an  adult  Llama.  The  cuticle  which  lines 
these  cells  is  turned  down,  and  the  subjacent  membrane 
removed,  to  show  the  muscular  fibres  of  tho  larger  fitsciculi, 
and  also  those  of  the  lesser  connecting  hands,  which  are 

disttncjil/  muscular,  and  OTtdently  cfdculsted  to  doeo  the 


orifices  of  the  cells.'  Mr.  Owen  fiirtber  obserres  that,  mft«r 
death,  when  these  contractile  parts  bave  ceased  to  act,  the 
smaller  matters  contained  in  toe  paiueh,  ntth  as  grains  of 
oat^  &e.,  may  pass  into  these  e^ls ;  but  their  eontentt  he 
always  fbnnd  to  be  diiefly  fluid.  No.  668  B  u  the  reticu- 
lum, seooDd  cavity,  or  tme  water-bttg  of  the  Ltama.  lliia 
cavity,  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  is  not  lined  with  cuticle,  as  in 
the  homed  ruminanU;  the  ether  diffsrenoet  are  pointed 
out  in  the  description  of  the  following  preparation.*  The 
museular  fibres  of  two  of  the  larger  ndges  have  been  dis- 
sected ;  they  form  by  no  means  such  powerfhl  Hucieuli  as 
in  the  corresponding  ridges  of  the  pauneh-edls.  The 
middle  fibres  in  each  ridge  become  tendinous;  but  the 
lateral  fibres  continue  muscular,  and  pass  off  to  iIm  different 
connecting  ridges,  from  which  they  spread  over  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  cells,  and  constitute  the  second  or  in- 
ternal muscular  tunio  of  this  part  of  the  stomach.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  preparation  a  portion  of  the  external 
layer  of  flbrei  is  exiubited.   iCataioguet  vol.  1.) 

We  here  see  that  the  ttmetnra  in  this  very  esnntial  pari 
of  the  organization  is  similar  in  both  the  forms  of  the  Ca- 
metid^,  and  that  the  Llamas  of  the  New  World,  as  well  as 
the  Camels  of  the  Old  World,  are  provided  with  the  means 
of  preserving  fluids  in  cells  appropriated  to  that  oSice. 
Such  a  provision  is  consistent  with  the  localities  and  habits 
of  both ;  for  if  the  parched  deserts  wherein  the  lot  of  the 
Camel  is  cast  require  such  a  modification  of  the  stomach, 
the  Llama,  whose  stronghold  is  the  mountain'Chain  that 
traverses  the  southern  parte  of  America,  and  whi^  is  found 
high  up  on  the  Andra,  often  out  of  the  reach  of  lakes,  re- 
quires little  less. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  interestii^  V^V^'^  *  On  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Nubian  Oiralb,'  states  that  the  aetioB  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  in  inmination  is  mtich  stronger  in  the  Camel  than 
m  the  Giraffe ;  end  he  observes  that  it  ii  a  sincntar  IHe^ 
and  one  which  has  not  hitherto  been  nolieed.  that  the 
CameUm  Rumnmu  differ  fkom  the  fnu  Swmnantt  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  cud  is  chewed.  In  the  Cameh 
it  is  ground  alternately  in  opposite  directions  from  side  to 
side:  in  the  Oxen,  Sheep,  Antelopes^  and  Deer,  the  tower 
jaw  ispround  against  the  uppo*  in  the  same  direction,  by  a 
rotatory  motion.  The  movements  may  be  successively 
from  right  to  left,  or  tmm  left  to  right,  but  they  are  never 
alternate  throughout  the  masticatory  proeets,  as  in  the 
Camett :  and  here  again,  he  remarlu,  in  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  jaws  of  the  Giraffe,  while  masticating  tlte 
cud,  we  have  evidence  of  its  affinity  to  the  hccned  rumi- 
nants.  (ZooL  Trant.,  toL  ii.   Communieated  Jan.  1S38.) 

With  r^rd  to  external  eharaeten,  we  have,  both  in  the 
Llamas  and  the  Camels,  the  long  neck  and  comparatively 
small  head,  and  the  prdonged  moveable  v^ipeT  Up,  deeply 
fissured  vertically ;  we  miss,  in  both,  the  naked  muzzle,  and 
find  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils  mere  fissures  capable  of 
being  shut  at  pleasure.  The  differences  in  thedentiUon 
have  been  already  noticed ;  and  though  we  look  in  vain 
fbr  the  humps  of  the  true  Camels  on  the  backs  of  the  Llamas, 
yet  there  is,  according  to  Molina,  a  conformation  in  the 
latter  resembling  that  excrescence,  and  consisting  of  an 
excess  of  nutritious  matter,  in  the  shape  of  a  thick  ooat  of 
fat  under  the  skin,  which  is  absorbed  as  a  compensation 
fbr  occasional  want  of  fisod.  The  most  marked  difference 
appears  to  exist  in  the  structure  of  the  feet ;  and  this  differ- 
ence ii^  as  we  shall  presently  see,  demanded  by  the  several 
localities  and  h^its  of  the  two  groups.  No  structure  can 
be  imagined  more  admirably  contrived  for  the  suppwt  and 
passage  of  an  aniidal  over  arid  sands  than  the  eunUe  pad 
which  fbrms  the  sole  of  the  Camel's  foat^  and  on  which  the 
conjoined  toes  rest. 

But  the  problem  to  bo  solved  was  the  adaptation,  in  an 
animal  of  generally  similar  structure,  of  a  foot  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  The  pad  which  connects  tiie  toes  of 
the  Cmnet  beneath  would  bave  afforded  no  very  sure  (boting 
to  an  animal  destined  (o  climb  the  precipices  of  the  Andes ; 
and  we  accordingly  find,  in  the  Liana,  toes  with  strong  and 
curved  nails,  completely  separated  fWnn  each  other,  and 
each  defended  by  its  own  pad  or  cushion,  so  as  to  present 
the  most  perfect  modification  of  the  parts  with  a  view  to 
firm  progression,  either  in  ascent  or  descend  whilst  there  is 

*  No.  BffJ.  m  WwtiDD  oT  Ilia  reticulma.  or  wiitt^Mit-  >  CmeL  lajreled  and 
•bowliv  man  wUaeUr  the  aolnn  of  Mi  liniiiK  nraabraae,  tat  tfau  Uie  innrr 
Miftce  of  tlii*  cavity  tt  k  leenUnf  and  iburblog  nirfkcc  This  BapinbnM 
hat  b«(n  iMiwTcd  fhm  oiMof  Uia  pMler  «ik1  (Voa  lome  oTlhaieaan  budii. 
•bowing  the  miMeuUrity  of  theu  part*,  and  Uiat  oona  oTfbslnM  lawa 
tmUiM«ha*intiMUaiu,intUlir|«bBiiiia.  fCx.)  MJtMm,*iunu 
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nothing  in  the  structure  calculated  lo  impede  great  rftpidity 
upon  oomparstiTely  phtin  ground. 


OUBtTa  Fm!)  iUb MBOTCd. 


,  VoDi  of  UamA  i  villi  the  akin  on. 

Naturai.  History. 

Considerahle  doubt  is  still  entertained  as  to  the  number 
of  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Auchmia,  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  trace  some  of  the  accounts  given,  beginning 
with  some  of  the  earlier  historians  and  zoologist,  and  con- 
tinuing the  inquiry  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  Spaniards,  when  they  conquered  South  America, 
found  the  liama,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  beast 
of  burthen  possessed  by  the  natives,  to  whom  it  likewise 
gave  food  and  raiment ;  for  the  flesh  was  eaten  by  them, 
and  the  hair  or  wool  vras  woven  into  cloth.  We  cannot  be 
surprised  that  so  useful  an  animal  should  have  been  called 
by  the  conquerors  a  sheep,  especially  when  we  recollect  the 
qualities  of  its  flesh  and  of  its  wool;  and  accordingly  we 
find  the  Llamas  described  as  sheep  by  the  earlier  Spanish 
writers.  Thus,  Augustin  de  Zarate,  treasurer-general  in 
Peru  in  1544,  in  his  account  of  the  conquest,  speaks  of  the 
Llama,  as  it  was  observed  in  the  mountains  of  Chili,  as  a 
sheep  of  burthen.  He  says  that  in  situations  where  there 
is  no  snow,  the  natives,  to  supply  the  want  of  water,  fill  the 
skins  of  sheep  with  that  fluid*  and  make  other  living 
sheep  carry  the  skins;  for  he  ramarks  that  these  Peru- 
vian  filiMp  are  large  enough  to  serve  as  beaats  of  bur- 
then. De  Zarate  evidently  had  the  eye  a  zoologist, 
for  ha  says  that  these  sheep  resemble  the  camel  in  shape, 
though  they  have  no  hump.  He  states  that  they  can 
carrv  about  a  hundred  pounds  or  more,  that  the  Spaniards 
used  to  ride  them,  and  that  tfaeir  rate  of  travellmg  was 
four  or  five  leagues  a-day.  His  description  appears  to 
be  that  of  an  eye-witness,  and  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
truth.  When  they  are  tired,  says  De  Zarate,  they  lie  down, 
and  the  load  must  be  taken  o(F.  for  neither  beating  nor  help 
will  make  them  get  up.  Their  weariness  is  manifested  in  a 
very  disagreeable  way  when  a  man  is  on  one  of  them ;  for 
our  author  says  that  if  the  beast  is  pressed  on  under  such 
circumstances,  it  turns  its  head  and  discfaai^  its  saliva, 
which  has  a  bad  odour,  into  its  rider's  fhce.  He  speaks  of 
them  as  of  great  utility  and  profit  to  their  masters,  praises 
their  good  and  fine  ^ool.  particularly  that  of  the  species 
named  pacM,  which  have  very  long  fleeces,  and  shows  that 
their  keep  costs  little  or  nothing,  either  in  money  or  trouble ; 
for  they  ace  satisfied  with  a  handful  of  maiae,  and  are  able 


to  go  for  four  or  five  days  without  water.  He  declares  that 
their  flesh  is  as  well-flavoured  as  that  of  a  fat  Castiliaa 
sheep,  and  notices  the  public  shambles  for  the  sale  of  it 
in  ail '  parts  of  Peru  then  ftequeuted  by  these  animals. 
But,  he  remarks,  this  was  not  the  case  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards ;  for  when  an  Indian  kilted  a  sheep  at  that 
time,  his  noighbours  came  for  what  they  wanted,  and  Uien 
another  Indian  would  kill  a  sheep  in  his  turn. 

The  Uama  soon  found  its  way  to  Europe ;  for  we  find,  in 
the  '  Icones  Animalium '  (Gesner,  &o.),  a  figure  of  one  with 
a  collar  round  his  neck,  led  by  a  man,  apparently  his  keeper. 
This  figure  is  by  no  means  badly  executed,  and  is  given  as 
tbe  Aliocameltu  of  Scaliger,  who  speaks  of  it  as  an  animal 
'  in  terra  Gigantum  *  (Patagonia  probably),  with  the  head, 
the  ears,  and  the  neck  of  a  mule,  the  body  of  a  camel,  and 
the  tail  of  a  horse : '  Quamobrem  ex  Camelo  et  aliis  compo- 
situm  'AXKoKafttfXov  appellavimus.'  The  figure,  it  appears, 
was  taken  from  a  prin^  with  the  following  account '  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1A58,  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  this 
wonoer^l  animal  was  brought  to  Middleburgh  (Mittel- 
bui^m  Selandiaj),  having  never  before  been  seen  by  the 
princes  of  Germany,  nor  recorded  by  Pliny  nor  other  antient 
writers.  They  said  it  was  an  Indian  Sheep  from  Firo  (per- 
haps Peru),  a  region  nearly  six  thousand  miles  distantfrom 
Antwerp.'  Then  follows  the  description,  from  which  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the  animal  was  either  a  brown  liama 
or  a  pied  one.  The  neck  isstated  to  have  been  vtry  white, 
'  cygneo  colore  candidissimiim,*  and  the  body  rufous, '  ru- 
fum  aut  puniceum.* 

John  ae  Laet  (fol.,  Leyden,  1 633)  appears  to  have  col- 
lected most  of  the  Spanish  authorities  up  to  his  time.  He 
quotes  Garcilaso  as  saying  that  the  domestic  animals  of  tbe 
Peruvians  are  of  two  kinu,  the  greater  and  the  less ;  which 
the  Peruvians,  as  a  common  name,  call  Llama,  that  is,  cattle 
or  sheep  (pecudeH) ;  thus  the  shepherds  uy  lAamfi  mieheo. 
They  eall  the  greater  cattle  (mi^us  peous)  Httaaaeu-UamOf 
on  account  of  its  similitude  to  the  wild  animal  which  is 
named  Hiumacu,  and  from  which  it  differs  in  colour  only ; 
for  tbe  domestic  Llamas  (domestioum  pecus)  ara  found  of 
various  colours,  like  the  horse ;  but  the  wild  Llama  is  only 
of  one  colour,  like  chestnut  The  graater  kind  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  a  camel,  except  that  they  want  the  hump, 
and  are  not  so  large.  The  small  kiiid  (minus  pecus)  they 
call  PacQ-llama,  and  this  is  only  fed  for  its  flesh  and  its 
wool,  which  is  the  best  and  longest,  as  it  is  unequal  to  the 
carrying  of  burthens. 

D>e  Laet  then  turns  to  Acosta.  '  Peru,*  says  the  latter, 
'  has  nothing  better  or  more  usefhl  than  its  cattle,  which 
our  countiyraen  call  Peruvian  sheep,  but  which  the  Peru- 
vians, in  tnehr  tongue,  name  X/oma;  for  they  bring  large 
profit,  and  are  kept  for  next  to  nothing  (vilissimo  alitor). 
These  cattle  ftirnish  the  natives  "with  wool  fur  tfaeir  vest- 
ments, like  our  sheep,  and  are  used  by  tliem  as  beasts 
of  burthen.  There  is  no  necessity  fur  shoeing  them, 
guiding  them  by  a  rein,  or  feeding  them  with  oats; 
for  these  animals  serve  their  master  gratuitously,  being 
content  with  the  wild  herbs  which  they  meet  with  every- 
where. There  aro  two  kinds  (species) — one  which  is  woolly 
and  called  Paco  by  the  natives,  the  other  covered  with  a 
slight  fleece  (villis  levibus)  only,  and  nearly  nakfid,  whence 
it  IS  more  fitted  for  carrying  burthens,  called  Guanaco. 
Tbej  are  rather  larger  than  sheep,  but  less  than  heifers, 
with  a  long  neck  like  the  camels,  lofiy  legs,  and  a  compact 
body :  the  colour  is  various,  for  some  are  white,  some  black, 
some  brown,  and  some  piebald  (versieolores),  which  they 
call  Moromori.  Their  flesh  is  good,  although  rather  gross 
(spissioc),  but  that  of  the  lamlu  is  mudh  the  best  mi  tbe 
most  delicate ;  but  they  are  rarely  killed,  because  they  are 
of  by  Ikr  greater  use  as  beasts  or  burthen,  and  their  wool 
Borves  for  making  cloth.  This  wool  the  barbarians  clean, 
spin,  and  weave  into  garments ;  but  it  is  of  two  sorts,  one 
coarser  and  more  common,  which  they  call  Havasca,  the 
other  finer  and  more  lobse  (absolutior),  which  they  call 
CunUn  (according  to  Garcilaso,  Compi) :  ttoxn  this  last  they 
weave  various  curtains  and  hangings  (aulea  ot  peristromata) 
of  most  elegant  workmanship,  which  last  a  long  time,  and 
in  splendour  do  not  yield  to  silk;  nay.  what  is  wonderful 
fbr  barbarians,  they  are  so  neat  in  then-  weaving  that  the 
elegance  is  nearly  equal  throughout,  nor  is  the  web  or  woof 
over  apparent  The  antient  Peruvian  monarchs  kept  up 
many  works  for  weaving  Cumbi,  the  principal  artiScers  in 
whi<^  lived  at  Capachica,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titicaca. 
Theie  wools  they  dyed  witl^  the  juice-ef  varioutiherb^ 
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acoording  ai  tlw  nature  of  the  worit  required.  But  most  of 
tbe  Pwavian  barbariani  are  eunniug  in  this  weaving,  and 
have  in  their  huti  inatrumentB  adapted  fbr  tbe  art ;  and 
from  these  sheep  they  draw  moat  of  the  necessaries  of 
human  life.  By  fttT  tbe  greatest  use  of  these  animals  how- 
ever is  in  carrying  burthens ;  for  sometimes  300,  sometimes 
a  drove  of  1000,  carry  various  articles  of  merchandise,  skins 
of  wine,  chocolate  (cocam),  maize,  Chunno,  and  quicksilver 
to  Potosi  and  tbe  other  mines  and  towns.'  Acosta  then 
speaks  of  their  employment  in  conveying  silver  from  Potosi, 
&e.,  and  observes  that  he  has  often  wondered  how  droves 
of  these  animals,  sometimes  consisting  of  1000,  sometimes 
of  two  only,  and  not  unftequently  laden  with  3000  bars  or 
plates  (laminsD)  of  silver,  worth  3000  ducats,  should  make 
their  way.  acoomponied  by  a  few  barbtriani  only,  who 
direct  them,  uid  load  and  unload  their  burtliens,  and  hardly 
attended  by  one  or  two  Spaniards,  passing  the  nij;ht  in  the 
open  air  and  without  a  guard, — and  that  so  safely  that  a  bar 
is  scarcely  ever  missed,  such  is  the  security  of  travelling  in 
Peru.  'The  burthen  of  each  beast,'  continues  Acosta. 
*  amounts  to  100  and  sometimes  150  lbs.,  which  they  carry 
three,  or  at  the  most  four,  leagues  a-day,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  journey.  But  their  leaders  know  their  sta- 
tions, where  iood  and  water  for  their  cattle  abound :  here 
they  pitch  their  tents,  and  unload  their  beasts.  When 
however  they  have  only  one  day's  jouJney  to  make,  the 
Llamas  are  able  to  bear  a  load  of  even  200  lbs.,  or  to  more 
forward  aa  many  aa  eight  or  ten  leagues.  These  animals 
rejoice  rather  in  a  cool  than  in  a  fbrvid  temperature,  and 
therefore  they  are  prop^ated  immensely  in  the  mountains, 
whilst  they  rail  in  the  plains,  on  account  of  the  too  great 
YiQtX.  The  bald  sheep  (calvum  pecus),  or  Guanacoes,  are 
of  a  fewning  (vernile)  and  gentle  aspect:  often,  as  they 
walk  along,  they  stop  and  regard  the  passers-by  without  any 
expression  of  fear  or  pleasure,  so  attentively  with  erected 
neck,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  abstain  from  laughter ;  sometimes 
they  are  so  suddenly  terrified,  that  they  run  off  to  tbe 
mountain  precipices  with  the  greatest  swiftness,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  shoot  them  to  save  their  loads.  The  Pacoes 
also  become  so  enraged  somelimes,  or  are  so  wearied  with 
their  burthens,  that  they  He  down  with  their  burthens,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  rise  either  by  threats  or  blows ;  whence 
a  proverb  hai  arisen,  and  stubborn  or  obstinate  men  are 
said  to  be  Impacato*.  For  this  Uiere  is  no  better  remedy 
than  fbr  the  conductor  to  stop  and  sit  dovn  by  the  animal, 
until  by  his  blandishments  he  prevails  on  the  animal  to  rise 
spontaneously.'  ' 

It  further  appears  that  the  Llamas  are  subject  to  scab, 
called  by  the  '  barbarians '  carachm,  which  u  dekdiy  not 
onljr  to  the  animal  which  has  taken  it,  but  spreads  by  con- 
tagion among  tbe  flock,  so  that  almost  the  only  remedy  is 
immediately  to  bury  the  diseased  animal.  Garcilaso  how- 
ever mentions  other  remedies :  the  most  powerful  is  stated 
to  be  a  very  simple  one,  namely,  anointing  the  affected  parts 
with  lard  (adipo  suiUa).  The  price  of  a  Lhuna  varies  in 
di&rent  j^vinces;  but  the  *  barbarian*  who  possesses  two 
or  three  is  considered  suffidentl^  rich.  GareiUso  adds 
that  the  Peruvians^  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  did 
not  milk  their  flocks,  which  give  that  secretion  very  spa- 
rins^y.  anA  only  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  young  j 
neither  did  they  make  cheeses  of  their  milk. 

De  Laet  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  besides  these  domes- 
tic  heids,  Peru  produces  certain  wild  animals  which  are  not 
easily  to  be  seen  in  other  parts  of  tbe  New  World,  except  in 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Chili.  Some  of  these  are 
called  Guanaco  or  Huanacu,  from  a  similitude  to  whidi  the 
domestic  kinds  obtained  the  same  name.  The  flesh  of  these 
is  good,  according  to  Garcilaso,  but  not  so  good  as  that  of 
the  domestic  Huanacu  Llamas.  The  males  keep  a  look-out 
on  the  highest  hills,  whilst  the  females  are  feeding  in  the 
vallej's ;  and  wben  the  former  observe  the  approach  of  men 
fh>m  aikr,  they  neigh  almost  like  a  horse,  to  warn  the 
females.  If  the  men  come  nesfter,  they  fleet  driving  the 
females  before  them.  The  wool  of  these  is  short  and  rough, 
but  it  is  notwithstanding  used  by  tbe  '  barbarians '  for  mak- 
ing cloth.  These  animals  are  taken  in  snares  and  nooses. 
Otners  again  are  called  Vicunas  .•  these  are  not  very  unlike 
goals,  except  tliat  they  have  no  horns,  and  ere  larger,  and 
are  of  a  leonine  colour  or  more  ruddy;  these  live  in  the 
highest  mountains  and  groves,  and  love  the  colder  regions, 
but  especially  the  solitudes  which  the  Peruvians  designate 
by  the  common  name  of  Pwuu;  neither  are  they  annoyed 
tv  inow  or  frost,  but  are  rather  recreated  thexeby.  Xney 


go  in  flocks,  and  run  most  swiftly.  Such  is  their  timidity, 
that  at  the  sight  of  men  or  wild  beasts  they  hurry  in- 
stantly into  inaccessible  or  hidden  fastnesses.  There  were 
formerly  a  great  number  of  these  animals  here,  but  they 
are  now  become  much  more  rare  on  account  of  tbe  promis- 
cuous licence  in  hunting.  Their  wool  is  very  fine,  and  like 
silk,  or  rather  like  the  wool  of  the  Beaver,  and  the  natives 
deservedly  estimate  it  highly ;  for  besides  other  properties, 
it  id  also  said  to  resist  the  heat  and  impart  coolness,  whence 
it  is  especially  used  for  caps.  Next  to  these  come  the 
Taruf^a*  or  Tarucaa,  which  are  larger  and  more  swift  than 
the  Vicunas,  and  of  a  more  burnt  colour,  with  pendulous 
and  light  ears :  they  rarely  collect  in  herds,  and  generally 
wander  about  the  precipices  singly.  Garcilaso  sra  that 
these  are  a  species  of  deer,  but  less  than  those  of  Europe. 
They  were  innumerable  in  the  time  of  the  Yncas.  so  that 
they  entered  the  very  towns ;  nor  was  there  any  deficienry 
of  thtiir  fawns  and  dues.  Thus  far  De  Laet,  who  says  that 
all  these  animals  produce  bezoar  stones,  of  which  those  of 
tbe  Paeoe*  and  Cfuaaacoee  are  the  smallest  and  lowest  in 
estimation,  whilst  those  from  the  Vicunas  are  rather  larger 
and  butter,  and  tliose  of  the  Tarugaa  th?  best  of  all. 

We  now  turn  ta|Hcmandez.  We  find  in  the  Roman 
edition  (fol.  1651)  a' figure  of  the  *  I^lon  Idnall  Oquitlt, 
Ovis  Peruviana,'  with  a  degcription.  Both  figure  and 
description  leave  no  doubt  that  tbe  brown  Llama  is  tbe 
animal  represented.  There  is  a  very  long  commentary,  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  curious  reader.  Of  this '  Aries 
sive  Ovit  Penmana,*  two  kinds  are  mentbned :  the  fln>t 
like  the  animal  represented ;  tlie  other  small  and  stunted 
(parvro  et  pygmnsB),  vith  shcnrt  legs,  but  strong  and  able  to 
carry  domestic  burthens,  such  as  water,  com,  &&  Another 
kind,  the  Pacos,  are  stated  not  to  he  so  corpulent.  In  the 
catalogue  of  Hernandez  the  Peton  Icftiati  OqutUt  is  called 
Peruichatl. 

Marcgrave  gives  a  figure  of  the  long-wooled  and  larger 
Llama,  under  the  name  of  Ovi-camelus.  In  some  parts  it 
is  not  bad ;  in  others,  the  muzzle  and  fore-feet  for  instance, 
it  is  monstrous.  He  says  that  the  larger  kind  of  Oei-camelut 
is  called /\ico.  Hts  description  is  worth  consulting;  and 
he  says,  among  other  statements,  that  they  bore  the  ears  of 
these  '  sheep,'  and  run  ropes  through  them,  by  which  their 
masters  manage  them  and  lead  uem  wl^  they  please. 
He  then  gives  another  figure,  much  better  executed  than 
the  otlier,  of  a  second  spedes,  which  is  nearly  naked  in 
regard  to  fleece,  and  is  only  covered  by  a  light  and  sbtrt 
one  (calvum  pecus  of  De  Laet?);  and  says  that  it  partly 
resembles  a  camel  and  partly  a  deer,  so  that  it  mi^t  be 
well  called  in  Greek  IXaffoKa^qXoc — Elaphocamelus. 

We  gather  then  firom  these  and  other  early  writet^  that 
there  were  three  kinds  of  these  animals,  Ovanaeoes  or  Hu~ 
anaeoet,  Pacoes,  and  VicuSas,  the  term  Llama  being  appli- 
cable to  each  of  them,  and  merely  signifyinz  cattle  or  sheep, 
but  these  kinds  are  by  no  means  clearly  defined.  *  Until 
the  last  half  century,*  says  Mr.  Bennett,  *  the  great  msjoiity 
of  naturalists,  including  Ray.  Klein,  Brisson,  and  Linnaeus, 
ooncurred  in  reducing  them  to  two  species,  the  Utma  or 
CfvanacOt  commonly  used  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  and  the 
Rko  or  Vicugna,  cultivated  fbr  its  fle^  and  its  wool.  Of 
this  opinion  was  Bufibn  when  he  wrote  the  history  the 
Llama  and  the  Pato ;  but  the  observation  of  living  speei- 
mens  of  the  Llama  and  the  Vicugna,  and  the  communica- 
tions of  the  Abb^  B^liardy  on  the''  subject,  induced  him 
afterwards  to  admit  the  latter  animal  aa  a  third  species 
distinct  from  the  preceding.  In  this  he  was  followed 
by  Molina,  who,  in  his  '  Natural  History  of  Chili,'  separated 
also  the  Guanaco,  and  added  a  lifth  species,  the  Hueque, 
or  ChiUan  sheep  of  the  older  authors.  Gmelin,  Shaw,  and 
almost  every  subsequent  compiler,  have  adopted  these  fii-e 
species  without  examination,  giving  to  them  such  syno- 
nyms as  they  could  pick  up  idmost  indiscriminately  from 
tbe  writers  on  tbe  natural  histo^  of  America,  and  thus 
creating  a  mass  of  conflision  which  it  would  be  both  vain 
and  useless  to  attempt  to  unravel.'  (Otmfenc  and  Meaa- 
gerie  qf  the  Zoological  Society,) 

Pennant  gives  as  species  the  Llama,  the  Vicuna,  the 
Paco,  the  Gumaeo,  and  the  Chilikueque,  hut  gives  figures 
of  the  first  two  only. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  makes  the  number  of  species  three— the 
Llama,  the  Paco,  and  the  Vicuna;  M.  Lesson  gives  the 
samo ;  Dr.  Fischer  records  the  same  three  and  a  fourth, 
Auchema  Arueam  (Chilihueque)  as  doubtfnl.  In  his  ad- 
denda et  emendanda  he  notices  Z^^uonooii  (Aucbcnia 
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Huanasa,  Hamilt  Smith ;  Cervocatnelus  of  Jonston)  witb 
a  query  if  it  in  not  a  meve  variety  of  L.  Peruana.  As  a 
synonym  to  Lama  Paco  he  adds  Auchenia  Paco  (Ilatnilt 
Smith),  CametusGuanaco  (TraitI).  To  Lama  VicuHa  lie  adds 
Aucherria  Hcug^a  (Hamilt.  Smith),  less  than  the  former ; 
and  to  Lama  Arucana,  Auchenia  Arucana  (Hamilt.  Smith). 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  lhat  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
opiuioii  among  the  leading  writers  of  the  prasent  day  lhat 
the  subdivision  of  the  genus  has  been  carried  to  too  great 
an  extent.  He  thinks  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  is  fully  justified 
by  tho  imperfect  accounts  of  Molina  in  rejecting  as  species 
the  Guanaco  and  the  Huegue  of  that  writer.  Mr.  Bennett 
states  that  he  should  have  little  hesitation  in  proceeding  still 
further,  fur  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  Baron 
Cuvier  in  regarding  the  Paco  as  a  mere  variet;^  of  the  Llama 
with  the  wool  more  amply  developed;  and  in  considering 
the  Vicuna  as  the  only  animal  of  the  group  that  deserves 
to  be  specidcally  distinguished  from  the  latter.  Skeletons 
of  both  the  Llama  and  Vicuna  are  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Ixindon. 

Geographical  Diatribuiion. — The  Cordiller  a  of  the  Andes, 
bulow  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Fern  (but  not  in  Mexico) 
and  Ckili  principally,  though  now  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers ;  in  Columbia  and  Paraguay  they  are  more  rare.  Most 
of  the  navigators  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhoens  and  south- 
wostem  coasts  of  AmericB  mention  Guanucoes  from  early 
times  down  to  the  expeditions  under  Captain  Kiug  and 
Captain  Fitzroy  inclusive,  and  the  flesh  of  these  animaU  has 
afforded  a  salutary  refreshment  to  the  crews. 

Hiibits,  Food,  Reproduction,  ^-c. — The  habits  of  the 
Xilumas  may  he  in  great  measure  gathered  from  the  de- 
Boriptions  of  the  Spanish  wrileis  above  given.  In  a  wild 
state  they  keep  together  in  herds,  sometimes  of  one  or  two 
hundred,  feeding  on  a  sort  of  rushy  grass  or  reed  called  ych», 
which  grows  on  the  mountains,  and,  it  is  said,  never  drink' 
ing  when  they  have  sufUcient  green  herbage.  They  resort 
to  a  particular  spot  to  drop  their  dung,  which  a  good  deal 
resembles  that  of  a  goat,  soeep,  or  giraffe,  a  habit  which  is 
ofteD  filial  to  them  ftom  betrayii^  their  haunts.  Modem 
observers  have  noticed  the  careful  look-out  that  they  keep, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  flee,  then  turn  to  gaze,  and 
again  swiftly  gallop  off.  Molina  says  that  the  Guanacoes 
leave  the  mountains,  where  they  paued  the  summer,  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  when  they  descend  to  the  plains.  Uere 
they  are  hunted  down,  at  least  the  young  and  inactive,  with 
dogs  by  the  Cliihans.  During  the  choce  they  are  said  fre- 
quently to  turn  upon  Iheir  pursuers,  neigh  leudly,  and  then 
take  to  their  heels  again.  Another  mode  of  capturing  tliem 
by  the  Indians  is  for  many  hunters  to  join  and  drive  them 
into  a  narrow  pass,  across  which  cords  have  been  drawn 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  bits  of  cloth  or  wool  tied 
to  them  at  small  distances,  somewhat  in  the  way  adopted 
by  gardeners  to  keep  small  birds  from  the  seeds.  This 
apparatus  with  its  pendent  trumperr  frightens  the  animals, 
and  they  get  together,  when  the  hunters  kill  them  with 
stones  tied  to  the  end  of  leathern  thongs.  If  there  are 
any  Guanacoes  among  them,  they  leap  the  cords  and  are 
followed  by  the  Vicunas.  Those  that  we  have  seen  in 
captivity  have  been  tolerably  mild  and  tame,  but  rer^ 
capricious,  accepting  biscuits  and^  such  delicacies  from  visi- 
tors, but  ejecting  a  copious  shower  of  saliva  in  their  &ces 
at  the  least  real  or  fancied  affront.  This  shower,  though 
sufficiently  unpleasant,  has  not,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
the  acrid  and  blistering  properties  ascribed  to  it  by  some 
authors.  Genitale  masculum  tenue  est,  et  recurvum.  Est 
Butem  luxuriosum  valde,  et  turnius  in  exercendo  venereo 
actu,  quam  uUum  mundi  animal.  Fsemina  enim  vulvam 
habet  nimis  parvom,  que  in  terra  jacens  ita  se  componit, 
ut  mas  illi  supervenire  queat,  qnt  tunc  temporis  gemitus 
specie  raaximd  Toeiforatur,  neo  aliud  tunc  quasi  fit,  quam 
quod  unum  alterum  eonspuat,  et  non  ran  diem  integrum 
consumant,  ante  quam  actum  ipsum  venereum  incipiant  et 
absotvant.  To  the  general  truth  of  this  account  of  the  com- 
mentator on  Hernandez  we  can  bear  testimony.  The 
female,  which  has  only  two  teats,  is  said  to  go  six  months 
wilh  young. 

Ulitity  to  Man. — We  need  not  here  repeat  those  uses  to 
which  these  animals  have  been  applied  by  man.  Cords  and 
sacks,  as  well  as  stuffs  for  ponchos,  &c.,  are  fabricated  from 
the  wool*,  and  the  bones  are  cenverted  into  instruments  for 

*  Id  rofereuce  <o  tlie  wool  we  may  hare  Hate,  thai  a  haid  of  36,  including 
uie  kind*  called  I.Ibih.is.  Alparai,  and  Ticunaa  or  Vigoniu,  weta  aent  ham 
LlmB(psni)  and  Coiicep9iaa  (Chili)  to  ItueDua  Ayma  by  journcTf  of  twooi 
"uvt  Itajiiiw.  Ta  thoM  who  may  b«  incUiied  to  inpoit  thrae  UumaU  it  rnxj 
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weaving  the  same.  Nor  \i  even  the  dung  negleeted.  tat 
it  is  used  as  fuel.  In  short,  these  animals  seem  to  have 
been  to  the  aborigines  what  the  reindeer  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  milk)  is  to  the  Laplander.  Surrounded  by  herds 
of  such  aniiuals  which  required  almost  no  care,  and  by  the 
spontaneous  produetions  of  the  soil,  the  Indiau  had  no  in- 
centive to  improvement  Humboldt  has  an  eloquent  pas- 
sage on  this  subject.  *  When  we  attentively  examine  this 
wild  part  of  America,  we  seem  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
first  ages  when  the  earth  was  peopled  step  by  step;  wa 
appear  to  assist  at  the  birth  of  human  societies.  Iii  the 
Old  World,  we  behold  the  pastoral  life  prepare  a  people  of 
huntsmen  for  the  agricultural  liA.  In  tmi  New  World,  we 


Mala  Bmvn  Uanuu  (F.  Cuvier.) 
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be  neceaiary  to  ttale  that  thay  wew  fed  during  the  Jouniey  with  potatoea,  malxs, 
BDd  hny :  aa  loon  howorer  oa  the  pot«toe»  were  azhaiuted.  co&ttipatioa  mbm 
on  ao  obitiaately  that  medical  relief  wunqnirad.  They  were  ihtiipad  aa  a  pre- 
aeat  hom  Gvdoy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  to  the  Em|>reaa  Jeaaphlnc,  but 
only  elcTen  arrirad  at  Cadti  iu  '1808,  Juat  ai  Oodoy  fall  inle  iU)q[Tace>  Hera 
two  lUed,  and  indeed  the  icet  were  uear  beinic  thrown  teto  the  aaa  by  the  In* 
ftiriated  rabble,  in  their  detaalatian  of  lha  late  minliter  and  miniou.  Tlw 
poor  Llamaa  were  howerer  aavad  (torn  ttie  tender  merciei  of  the  populace  by 
the  goTemor  of  Cadia,  and  were  cendgned  to  Don  Pninciuo  da  Tharao  of  A  n- 
dalutift.  who  had  a  fine  menagerie  at  Sau  Lucar  da  Barrameda.  Wiwn  the 
French  occuiriod  the  pro  vine*.  Manhal  Soult  n*l«etad  them,  and  U.  Itory  St. 
Vincent,  wlo  wai  with  the  army,  itudied  their  babiiaaad  executed  dtawin)(i  of 
them,  which  were  loat  at  the  MUtle  of  Tiltaria.  M.  Bory  paid  mat  attention 
to  their  woul,  and  some  from  each  of  the  kind*  waa  aeut  lo  the  Academy  of 
Sciencot  at  [^rli.   From  ttie  repert  of  the  French  naturaliat  and  tlie  phUuao- 

Ehical  Spaniard,  it  wotild  appear  tliat  the  fleooe  of  the  Alpa-Tigonla  (prodocad 
y  a  cnwi  belwoen  a  Vigonia  and  an  Alpaca)  haa  much  gnater  Unfth  than 
that  of  any  other  rariety  and  ia  aix  timca  heavier. 

■  The  Menagerin,'  toL  L,  puUiahed  by  the  Society  br  the  DUToiloo  of 
UHfitl  KdowU^,  wImm  auwh  {atentliiv  tofcoaitlon  ia  coUeoted. 
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look  in  vain  fur  ttiew  progressive  developments  of  civiliza- 
tion, these  moments  of  repose,  these  resling-places  in  the 
life  of  a  people.  .  .  .  Those  species  of  ruminating  ani- 
mals which  constitute  the  riches  of  the  people  of  the  Old 
World  are  wanting  in  the  New.  The  bison  and  the  musk- 
ox  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  the  domestic  slate;  the 
enormous  multiplication  of  the  Llama  and  the  Guanaco 
have  not  produced  in  the  natives  the  habits  of  the  pastoral 
life.'  These  multitudes  are  already  lessened,  and  the  form 
itself  will  probably  ore  lone  he  extinct.  Civilization  has 
brought  with  it  the  snlmaTs  of  the  Old  Continent.  The 
horse  and  the  mule  have  almost  entirely  superseded  the 
Llamas  as  beasts  of  burthen,  and  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  in 
great  measure,  as  contributors  to  the  food  aud  raiment  of 
man. 


BroTD  Llama,  exhibited  Id  England. 

The  white  Llama,  according  to  Feuill6e,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  presiding  deity  of  the  natives  of  Callao,  before 
that  province  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  Yncas. 

Arranoeuent- 

The  Bimilaiity  to  the  Camel  appears  to  have  struck  every 
vriter  who  has  treated  of  the  Llama. 
Lmnteus  places  the  genua  Camelus  at  the  head  of  his 
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Fecora,  and  makes  Glama  and  Pacoa  species  of  that  genos. 
Camelut  is  followed  by  Moschtu. 

Pennant  also  arranges  the  Llama  and  Pacot,  &c,  under 
his  genus  Camel,  which  is  placed  between  the  Mutk  and 
the  Hoe. 

GmeTin  retains  the  Linnean  arrangement,  adding  three 
(so  called)  species  to  those  recorded  by  Linnmua. 

Cuvier  places  the  great  genus  Camelus  at  the  head  of 
the  Buminanii,  and  makes  it  consist  of  the  Camels  properly 
so  called  and  the  £/ain(u(  Auchenia).  Camelus  is  follone^ 
by  Mosehtu. 

Mr.  Gray  makes  his  subfamily  CamelinOy  the  third  of  fais 
family  Bovida,  consist  of  Camelus  and  Auchenia, 

M.  Lesson  arranges  (he  Llamas  as  the  third  genus  of  bis 
Camelies,  the  two  first  bein^  Camelus  and  Mericotherium, 
lliis  third  and  last  genus  ia  immediately  succeeded  by  tbe 
Moschinbes. 

Dr.  Fiiicher.  following  Linnaus,  places  Camelus  at  the 
head  of  the  Peci>ra;  that  genus  is  followed  Lama;  and 
Lama  by  Moschus. 

Mr.  Swainson  (1835)  makes  the  '  Soffpaif*, single-hoofed 
quadrupeds,'  his  fifth  tribe  of  Ungulaia,  consist  of  the 
genera  Camelus,  Auchenia,  and  Equus, 

Mr.  Ogilby(lB36)  gives  the  Camelidce  an  the  first  family 
of  the  order  Ruminantia,  with  the  following  characters : — 

Fam.  1.  Camelids. 

Feet  suhbisculcate,  callous  beneath,  toes  distinct  at  the 
tip  from  tbe  sole;  no  spurious  hoofs,  no  horns;  incisor 
teeth,  two  above*  six  below. 

2.  Genera. 

1.  Camelus,  whose  characters  are — 

Toes  comoined,  immoveable. 

Muzzle  furnished  with  a  chiloma,*  the  upper  lip 

(labrum)  divided. 
Lachrymal  Sinuses,  none^ 
Interdigital  Pits,  none. 
Inguinal  Follicles^  none. 
Teats,  four. 

2.  Auchenia. 

Toes  disjoined,  moveable. 

Muzzle  furnished  with  a  chiloma,  tbe  upper  Up 

divided. 
Lachrymal  Sinuses,  none. 
Jnierdigital  Pits,  none. 
Inguinal  Follicles,  none. 
Teats,  two. 

Mr.  Ogilby  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Cami^dm  Ibim 
what  Mr.  MacLeay  would  call  an  aberrant  groap ;  thfiy 
•  TniaU  upptr  Up  oobObsow  vtlh  Uw  iHM  «r  BMtti« 
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dilbr  auentially,  olMwrn  the  ftnoer,  firom  other  Rumi- 
nants in  the  structure  both  of  tbs  organs  of  looomotion  and 
of  mastication,  and  their  generic  distinctions  consequently 
depend  upon  dtaracters  which  haTe  no  application  to  the  re- 
maining groups  of  the  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prin- 
ciplej  or  generic  distribution  which  subsist  among  the  rest 
of  the  Ruminantia  appear,  in  Mr.  Ogil by 's opinion,  to  furnish 
negative  characters  only  when  applied  to  the  Camelidts ; 
but  though  necessarily  expressed  negatively,  the  absence  of 
lachrymal,  inguinal,  and  interdigilal  sinuses  forms,  in 
reality,  positive  and  substantial  characters;  and  as  such, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  definition  of  these,  as  well  as 
of  other  genera,  in  which  they  unavoidably  appear  in  a 
negative  nirm.  The  Camelido!,  in  Mr.  Ogilby'a  arrange- 
ment, are  immediately  followed  by  the  Cervideu.  {Zool. 
Proc^  1836.) 

NofossiUpeoiesofjlwAmiahasyetbeendiscovered; 
but  Mr.  Darwin  brought  home  from  South  America  the 
remains  of  a  most  interesting  animal  nearly  allied  to  the 
Llamas,  which  Mr.  Owen  has  characterized  under  the  name 
of  Macrauchenia.  [Mackauchenia.]  The  cervical  ver- 
tehrEB  in  this  form  present  the  same  character  in  the  absence 
of  the  holes  for  the  vertebral  arteries  in  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses as  in  the  Llamas  and  Camels.  (Owen.) 

LLANDAFF.  [GLAuoRGANSHiaB.] 

LL AN  DILO  V  A  WR.   [Cakrm arthbnshirb. j 

LLANDOVERY.  [Caermarthenshieb.] 

LLANELLY.  [Caerhakthrnshire.} 

LLANGOLLEN.   [Denbiobshirb.1  ' 

LLANOS.  [Plains.] 

LLANRWST.  Penbichshikb.} 

LO.  ST.,  a  town  in  Finnoe,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Manche,  152  miles  west  by  north  of  Paris,  in  a  straight 
line,  or  171  miles  by  the  road  through  Evreux,  Lisieux,and 
Caen.  The  origin  of  this  town  is  diiiputed.  It  stiinds  on 
the  river  Vire,  and  is  irregularly  built :  it  has  a  fine '  place,' 
or  open  space.  There  are  four  parish  churches,  of  which 
that  of  Noire  Dame  is  the  principal.  The  church  of  Ste 
Croix  is  in  tliu  Norman  style,  of  whirh  it  is  consideied  to 
be  the  best  preserved  specimen  in  France.  The  prefect's 
office,  lately  erected,  the  town-hall,  the  courts  of  law,  and 
the  prison,  are  the  chief  public  buildings.  The  population, 
in  1831,  was  8154  for  the  town,  or  8421  for  the  whole  com- 
mune ;  in  1836  it  was  &065  for  the  commune,  showing  an 
increase  in  five  yeara  of  644,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  dm 
cent.  The  chief  manufactures  aro  of  fine  woollen  clotns, 
serges,  druggets,  and  woollen  shawls;  bed-ticks,  calico, 
lace,  and  tape ;  woollen  and  cotton  yarn ;  leather,  common 
cutlery,  and  iron  goods.  There  are  slate-quarries  in  tho 
neighbourhood.  The  chief  trade  is  in  the  above  manufac- 
tures; iron,  salt  butter,  cider,  honey,  corn,  cattle,  horses, 
and  poultry.  There  are  eight  well-frequented  fairs  in  the 
year.  There  are  a  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
a  high  school,  a  public  library  of  SOOO  volumes,  an  hospital, 
a  theatre,  public  baths,  and  several  government  offices. 

The  arrondissement  comprehends  436  square  miles,  and 
had,  in  ISSUajMpnlationaf  99,290;  in  1836.  of  100»71Z. 
It  is  subdivided  into  nine  cantona  and  120  communes. 

LOACH.  [CoBiTis.] 

LOADSTONE.  PBON-Onri.] 

1X)AM,  a.  soil  compounded  of  various  earths,  of  which 
the  chief  are  silicious  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
chalk.  The  other  substances  which  are  occasionally  found 
in  loams,  such  as  iron,  magnesia,  and  various  salts,  are 
seldom  in  such  proportions  as  materially  to  alter  their 
nature.  Decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  in  the  form 
of  humus,  is  often  found  in  loams  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  the  soil  is  fertile  in  proportion. 

Ac(K>rdin2  as  the  loams  are  composed,  so  they  vary  in 
qnality.  Those  which  consist  of  a  great  portion  of  loose 
sand,  with  little  humus,  and  with  an  impregnation  of  iron, 
are  very  unproduotiTa ;  and  those  which  contain  too  much 
clay,  and  are  on  an  impervioua  subsofl,  ate  very  difficult  to 
enltivate.  But  between  these  extremes  there  are  soils 
vhich  oannotbe  aurpassed  in  fertility  as  wheat-land.  What 
renders  loams  so  much  more  fertile  than  either  clays  or 
aands  is,  that -the  pure  earths  are  in  themselves  almost 
entirely  hanen :  sand  lets  the  moisture  run  through  it  and 
evaporate  rapidly ;  clay  retains  it,  but  locks  it  up  in  its 
own  substance,  and  does  not  allow  the  tender  young  roots  of 
pluits  to  push  through  it ;  chalk  has  the  same  mechanical 
quality!  besides  containing  very  little  organio  and  soluble 
anttw,  froB  whiob  plaata  d«rin  Uuir  cmef  increase.  Sand 


and  clay  alone,  without  a  considerable  portion  of  humus, 
will  not  make  a  rich  soil ;  but  when  a  portion  of  calcareous 
earth  is  joined  to  both,  the  humus  is  more  readily  rendered 
soluble,  and  the  clay  and  sand  are  prevented  from  forming  a 
mortar,  which  would  harden  too  readily,  and  prevent  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air  from  reaching  the  roots.  Good loiuns allow 
of  that  circulation  of  moisture  which  acts  so  prominent  n 
part  ilk  the  process  of  vegetation.  It  is  almost  univenallj 
admitted  thac  the  most  fertile  soils  always  contain  a  proportion 
of  calcareous  matter ;  and  bv  adding  chalk  to  those  soils  in 
which  it  does  not  abound,  whether  sandy  or  ai^illaceous.  a 
manifest  improvement  is  always  produced. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in'the  climate  of  France,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  best  soil  for  the  growth  of 
wheat  is  composed  of  equal  portions  of  fine  sand,  clay,  and 
chalk.  Upon  what  grounds  this  is  assumed,  does  not  appear 
very  dear.  The  greater  the  natural  moistuie  of  any  climate, 
the  greater  proportion  of  sand  is  required  to  make  a  fertile 
loam;  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  humus,  the  less 
sand  will  be  required  to  temper  the  clay.  The  imalysis  of 
soils  known  to  be  extremely  fertile  gives  a  very  great  diff»- 
ence  in  the  proportions  of  the  different  earths. 

In  the  climate  of  England  the  soil  which  is  generally 
preferred  for  cultivation  is  a  loam,  rather  light  than  heavy ; 
at  least  half  of  which  is  silicious  sand,  one-third  clay,  and 
the  rest  chalk.  Such  a  soil  is  called  a  good  loam ;  it  is  land 
which  will  produce  almost  every  thing  which  is  usually 
cultivated  on  sands  or  clays :  it  is  not  too  stiff  for  carrots 
and  turnips,  and  not  too  loose  for  wheat  and  beans.  It  is 
of  nwst  easy  cultivation  at  all  times  of  the  year,  provided 
the  subsoil  be  sound,  and  not  too  retentive  of  water.  It 
requires  only  to  be  occasionally  recruited  with  manure,  to 
restore  to  it  the  humus  whi(;h  vegetation  has  consumed,  uid 
to  he  kept  fVee  from  the  weeds  which  naturally  spring  up  in 
all  fertile  soils.  All  attempts  to  improve  the  nature  of  a 
soil  should  have  for  their  object  the  bringing  it  to  a  state 
of  loam,  by  the  addition  of  those  substances  which  are 
deficient.  If  there  is  too  much  clay,  chalk  and  sand  may 
be  added,  or  a  portion  of  the  clay  may  be  calcined  by  burn- 
ing, in  order  to  destroy  its  attraction  for  water,  and  thus  act 
the  part  of  sand  in  forming  the  loam.  Limestone  or  calca- 
reous sand  and  gravel  are  still  more  efficacious  for  this  pur- 
pose :  they  not  only  correct  too  great  porosity,  or  too  great 
tenacihr,  but  also  act  chemically  on  the  organic  matter  in 
the  soil,  rendering  the  humus  soluble,  and  fit  to  be  taken 
up  by  tiie  roots  of  plants.  If  there  is  too  much  sand,  marl 
composed  of  clay  and  chalk  is  the  remedy.  Grood  loams 
require  much  less  tillage  than  stiffer  soils,  and  will  bear 
mere  stirring  to  clean  them  than  sands-  Hence  they  are 
cultivated  more  economically,  and  more  easily  kept  ftee 
from  useless  weeds  ;  while  the  produce  is  more  certain  and 
abundant  They  can  be  impregnated  to  a  higliei  degree 
with  enriching  manures,  without  danger  of  root-fallen  crops, 
or  of  too  great  an  abundance  of  straw  at  the  expense  of  liie 
grain.  For  artificial  meadows  they  are  eminently  proper : 
all  the  grasses  grow  well  in  ^ood  loaoas,  when  they  are 
on  a  dry  or  well-drained  subsoil,  which  is  an  indispensable 
condition  in  aU  good  land.  Sheep  and  cattle  can  be  depas- 
tured on  them  during  the  whole  year,  except  when  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground.  If  there  should  be  means  of  irriga- 
tion, no  soil  is  better  suited  to  it  than  a  light  loam  on  a  bed 
of  gravel ;  or  even  if  the  subsoil  is  clay,  provided  sufficient 
under-draining  prevent  the  water  from  stagnating  between 
the  soil  and  subsoil,  which,  as  practical  men  very  pn^erly 
express  it,  would  poison  any  land. 

A  loamy  soil  requires  less  dung  to  keep  it  in  heart  than 
either  clay  or  sand;  for  while  it  is  favourable  to  the  process 
by  which  organic  matter  hurled  deep  in  the  soil  is  converted 
into  insoluble  humus,  it  also  permits  that  part  of  it  which 
is  nearer  to  the  sur&ce  to  attract  oxygen  nom  tlw  air,  and 
thus  it  is  converted  into  a  soluble  extract,  which  is  to 
the  roots  of  plants  what  the  milk  of  animals  is  to  tbeu: 
young— a  ready-prepared  food  easily  converted  into  vege- 
table juices. 

The  analysis  and  classification  of  soils  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all  those  who  take  fhrms ;  for  the  rent  of 
land  is  very  seldom  proportioned  to  its  intrinsic  valtie: 
one  farm  may  be  worth  double  the  rent  of  another* 
where  the  apparent  difference  in  the  soil  is  very  trifling. 
Those  who  have  had  long  experience  of  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  and  the  average  produce  of  certain  lands,  can 
nearly  guess  what  rent  it  may  be  safe  to  offer;  but  a  stranger 
has  no  criterion  to  judge  by.  Houm  ii^gnefauuM 
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■tnngtr.oonin);  to  take  a  tkrm  from  a  distant  distriot  U 
abnoit  invariably  deceivad.  Why  ibould  not  the  value  of  a 
•oil  be  ascwtained  u»  readily  at  that  of  any  article  of  com- 
meroe?  If  thare  were  certain  points  of  comparinoti,  it  would 
be  so;  but  in  this  the  tlieory  of  agriculture  is  woAilly  tlefl- 
cient.  A  man  guesses  at  the  qualities  of  land  by  the  colour, 
the  fseliuK,  and  other  uncertain  siftns:  it  seldom  or  never 
occurs  to  a  iVirmer  to  examine  the  component  parts  of  a  soil, 
by  merely  diffusing  a  portion  in  water,  and  testing  the  depo- 
sits— murh  less  to  compound  artificial  soils,  and  compare 
them  with  those  found  in  the  fields.  Yet  every  ^rdener 
can  prepare  soils  suited  to  different  plants,  and  make  loams 
of  all  degrees  of  richness  or  consistence.  In  all  these  it  will 
be  found  that  sand,  clay,  chalk,  and  decayed  vegetable  sub- 
stances, io  various  projiortions,  are  the  chief  ingredients. 
If  therefore  these  are  found  in  a  natural  loam,  ve  may 
safeljr  conclude  that  it  will  be  equally  productive,  and  the 
deftciencv  of  any  one  ini^edient  may  be  supplied  artifi- 
cially. This  would  be  goins;  rationally  and  scientifically  to 
work ;  and  the  result  would  be  a  more  certain  and  satisfac- 
tory practice  of  husbandry. 

It  might  be  an  interesting  and  highly  useful  inquiry  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  various  kinds  of  earth, 
moistened  with  water,  in  vxciting  galvanic  action,  which  no 
doubt  ffreatly  inttuences  the  chemical  aflinities  of  the  ole- 
ments  from  which  tho  plants  derive  their  increase.  It  is  a 
subject  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  noticed,  and  we  would 
strongly  recommend  scientiSc  experiments  in  this  branch 
of  TCKetable  physitdoRy. 

IjOANGO,on  the  west coastofAflica,  is  the  most  norih- 
em  of  the  four  countries  or  districts  which  are  said  to  have 
anttantly  constituted  the  kingdom  of  ConQ;o,  as  explained 
in  the  articles  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benouela.  In  the 
first-mentioned  of  these  articles  there  is  an  enumeration  of 
the  chief  authorities  fit>m  which  we  derive  our  information 
renecting  all  these  countries. 

Loango  extends  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Lopez  G!on- 
salvo  in  0°  44'  S.  tat.  to  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire,  which 
separates  it  fVom  Congo  in  about  6°  S.  tat  To  the  north 
it  n  said  to  be  bounded  by  Gabon,  or  Pongo,  end  to  the 
east  by  the  country  called  Mokoko,  or  Anziko.  Pigafetto, 
on  the  information  of  Duarte  Lopez,  extends  its  limits  into 
the  interior  about  200  miles  from  the  coast. 

According  to  Olfenl  Dapper,  Loango^  orLoangego,  as  he 
writes  the  liame.  was  antiently  only  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  territory  properiy  so  called,  others  being  Mayomba,  or 
Majumba,  Kilongo,  Piri,  and  Wansi.  Other  early  accounts 
describe  the  principal  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Loango 
as  being  Loangin,  Loangoraongo,  Kilongo,  and  Piri.  To 
these  others  add  Sette,  Gobhi,  and  other  districts. 

Loango,  the  capital  town,  called  by  the  natives  Banza 
Loaiigiri.  is  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  which  occu- 
pies the  south-western  angle  of  the  country.  It  stands  in 
a  large  plain,  at  tho  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  described  both  by  Battel  and  Dapper,  and  the  latter 
also  gives  an  engraved  representation  of  it.  Here,  among 
other  buildings  is  or  was  attached  to  the  royal  palace  the 
dwelling  of  the  king's  wives,  stated  to  be  five  hundred  in 
number.  I^e  reigning  king  in  Battel's  time  (1589—1607) 
had  four  hundred  children. 

Another  account  gives  the  king  seven  thousand  wives, 
one  of  whom  occupies  a  very  extraordinary  position,  having, 
it  is  affirmed,  the  right  of  directing  the  entire  public  con- 
duct of  the  king,  and  of  taking  his  life  if  he  refuse  to  obey 
her  commands.  Nay,  although  married  to  the  king,  she 
may  choose  any  other  man  she  pleases  for  her  lover,  and  all 
the  children  she  produces  are  still  accounted  of  the  blood 
royal.  At  the  same  time  it  is  death  for  her  gallant  to  bo 
surprised  in  the  embraces  of  another  woman.  This  highly 
priviloged  lady  is  nominated  by  the  king  himself  to  the 
post  she  fills,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Makonda. 

The  government,  like  that  generally  preralent  among 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  this  part  of  Africa,  is  the  most  ab- 
solute species  of  despotism.  Battel  states  that  the  kings  of 
Loango  are  believed  by  their  subjects  to  be  divinities,  and 
that  the  titles  by  which  they  are  known.  Samba  and  Pango, 
have  that  signification  in  the  language  of  the  country.  In 
particular,  they  are  held  to  have  the  power  of  bringing  down 
rain  from  the  sky  ;  and  this  useful  prerogative  they  exercise 
ovwy  year,  on  the  petition  of  their  subjects,  with  great 
ceremony.  On  one  occasion  when  Battel  was  present,  an 
abundant  shower  fell  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  dav  on 
vl)ich  the  king,  seated  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  bv 


the  admiring  multitude,  had  issued  the  usual  eommmnd  to 
the  faoaTens  by  hurling  a  spear  into  the  air ;  a  dreumstance 
which  excited  the  sentiment  of  the  national  superstition  to 
a  wonderful  pitch  «f  enthusiasm.  The  successor  to  the 
throne  is  the  king's  next  eldest  brother,  or,  if  be  have  no 
brother,  the  eldest  son  of  his  eldest  sister.  Although  the 
king  however  is  independent  of  the  nobles,  the  latter  in 
their  own  sphere  appear  to  exercise  unlimited  tyranny  over 
the  common  people.  The  religion  of  the  country  is  an 
idolatry  of  the  most  superstitious  character. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  thick  woods, 
and  it  isonly  mountainous  in  the  interior  towards  the  south. 
In  the  north  it  possesses  some  lakes  of  considerable  extent, 
from  which,  ana  from  the  mountains,  many  rivers  descend 
to  the  sea.  Among  these  however  there  are  none  of  much 
magnitude,  with  the  exception  of  the  Banna,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  stands  the  town  of  Mayomba,  about  six  miles 
south  from  Cape  N^ro,  or  nearly  in  3^  30'  8.  lat. 

The  sea  contains  fish  in  abundance,  which  form  a  great 
part  of  the  sustenance  of  the  people;  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  which  is  said  to  yield  three  harvests  in  the  year,  with 
very  little  cultivation,  consists  of  various  kinds  of  grain, 
such  as  are  raised  in  the  adjacent  regions.  Among  the 
trees  are  some  dyeing  woods.  The  only  mineral  found  in 
the  country  seems  to  be  iron.  The  principal  animals  that 
are  mentioned  are  elephants  and  apes,  both  of  which  were 
formerly  very  numerous. 

LOASA'CE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypetalous 
Exogens,  consists  of  herbaceous  and  frequently  annual 
plants  covered  over  ^th  stiff  hairs  or  stings,  which  produce 
considerable  pain  by  the  wounds  tbey  inflict.  Thiey  have 
alternate  lobed  leaves  without  stipules,  latge  yellow,  red,  or 
white  flowers,  numerous  polyadelphous  stamens,  within 
which  are  stationed  singular  lobed  petaloid  appendages,  and 
an  inferior  ovary  with  parietal  placentas.  The  fruit  is  a  dry 
or  fleshv  capsule,  with  the  valves  sometimes  twisted  spirally. 
The  order  in  nearly  allied  to  Cucurbitacete ;  all  the  known 
species  are  American,  and  the  greater  part  from  Chili  and 
Peru.  The  genera  in  gardens  are  Loasa,  Mentzelia,  and 
Btnmenbaehia. 
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LOBA'RIA.  [BuLtAD*,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1 1] 
LOBE'iRA  VASCO.  [Ahadis  db  Gaitla.] 
VOBEU  or  LOBEL,  MATTHEW,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  science  of  systematic  botany,  was  born  in  Flanders, 
in  the  year  1558,  travelled  in  various  parts  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe,  and  finally  settled  in  England,  where 
be  became  physician  to  ames  I.  He  is  chiefly  known  now 
as  the  author  of  botanical  works  illustrated  by  great  num- 
bers of  fif^ures,  of  which  there  are  above  2000  in  his  '  Plon- 
tarum  Historia,'  a  folio  work  published  at  Antwerp,  in 
1576,  and  still  referred  to  by  critical  writers  on  systematic 
botany.  But  his  name  deserves  mention  mors  particularly 
as  that  of  the  first  naturalist  who  devised  the  present  method 
of  arranging  plants  in  their  natural  orders,  nidoly  indeed, 
but  with  sufficient  distinctness.  In  his  'Stirpium  nova 
adversaria,'  published  in  London,  in  1570,  and  dedicated  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  lie  expressly  mentions  Qramineo).  Acori, 
under  whirh  Iridacesi  and  Zingiberacen  are  included,  As- 

Shodeleee,  Serides  or  Cichoracea,  AtripUces  or  Chenopo- 
iacea>,  Brassicie  or  CrucifenB,  Glaucia  or  Papaveracefe, 
LabiatsB,AsperifolitB,  Leffuminos£s,and  some  others.  Lobel 
died  at  Hif^bgate,  nearl/indon,  in  1616.  Ilie  genus  liO- 
belia  was  dedicated  to  him  by  Linnieus. 

LOBE'LIA  INFLATA, «  Indian  tobacco,  an  annual 
plant,  growing  in  most  districts  of  North  America,  of  which 
the  oral  obtuse  leaves  are  used  in  medicine.  Thev  have 
an  undulated  and  irregularly-toothed  margin,  rough  sur- 
face, and  slightly  pilose  below,  possessing  a  taste  which 
gradually  becomes  acrid  and  pungent.  The  inflated  cap- 
sules possess  the  same  virtues. 

The  action  on  the  human  system  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  tobacco  when  chewed,  producing  a  copious  How  of 
saliva,  and  if  swallowed  in  considerable  dose  causing  great 
relaxation  of  all  muscular  structures,  including  the  heart 
and  arteries,  accompanied  with  debility  and  cold  perspira- 
tions, and  also  paleness  of  the  surface.  In  large  doses  it 
proves  decidedly  poisonous.  Jt  frequentlv  acts  as  an  emetic 
and  expectorant  when  given  in  small  ana  regulated  doses. 

It  has  been  found  eminently  useful  in  warding  off  or  cut- 
til^  short  a  paroxysm  of  asthma,  either  taken  internally  in 
Buutance,  or  in  the  Ibrm  of  an  ntherial  tincture,  or  inhaled 
as  smoke  along  with  aromatic  herbs.  It  has  been  found 
heneflcial  as  an  expectorant  and  relaxant  in  hooping-cough, 
but  neiUwr  in  it  nor  asthma  does  it  prove  more  than  a  pal- 
liative, or  affwd  more  tluin  temporary  relief ;  as  such  bow- 
ever  it  is  very  serviceable  in  some  nervous  affections  with 
irregular  action  of  the  heart 

LOBELIA'CE.^,  an  important  natural  order  of  mono- 
petalous  Exogens.  differing  f^om  CsmpanulaceiB  in  having 
irregular  flowers  and  syngencsious  stamens,  but  otherwise 
resembling  them  very  nearly ;  of  these  two  characters  the 
last  is  the  most  absolute,  Jsotoma,  a  loheliaceous  genus, 
being  so  called  because  iis  flowers  are  regular.  The  species 
principally  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world ;  in  Europe 
thvv  ate  rare,  in  North  America  much  more  common,  espe- 
cially in  the  sonthtfn  states,  and  they  are  abundant  in  the 
hotter  countries  of  South  America.  Many  are  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  north  of  India;  their 
favourite  haunts  beingdamp  woods  or  situations  freely  sup- 
plied with  moisture.  They  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  which 
in  all  is  acrid,  and  in  some  so  intensely  so  as  to  produce 
dangerous  or  even  fatal  consequences  when  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  or  taken  internally.  Among  the  most 
virulent  is  the  Hippobroma  longiHorum,  a  West  Indian 
species,  and  the  Lobelia  Tupa,  a  Chilian  plant  now  common 
in  gardens.  Nerertbeless  certain  species  have  proved,  in 
skilful  hands,  valuable  curative  wents,  especially  the 
Lobelia  i^/b/o,  or  Indian  tobacco.  Many  of  the  plants  of 
this  order  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their 
hrilliant  blue  or  scarlet  flowers :  white  and  yellow  are  rare 
in  the  order. 

LOBIPES,  Guvier  s  name  for  a  genua  of  Wading  Birds 
(family  Longirostret,  Cuv.),  the  type  of  which  is  Tringa 
hvp^frborea.  Linn.  The  genus  is  identical  with  Phalaroput 
of  Vieillot. 

.  IXysO,  JEROME,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  entered  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  became  professor  in  their  college  at 
Coimbra,  whence  he  was  ordered  to  the  missions  in  India. 
He  arrived  at  Goa  in  1622,  and  after  remaining  there 
about  a  twelvemonth  he  volunteered  for  the  mission  to 
Abyssinia.  The  soverogn  of  that  countrv,  whom  Lobo  calls 
Saltan  Segued,  had  turned  Catholic  through  the  instru- 
mentvli^  ttf  Father  faei,  who  had  gone  tu  Ahynnw  in 


1603.  The  connexion  between  Abyssinia  and  Portngal  had 
begun  nearly  a  century  before,  when  the  Ncms,  or  em- 
peror David,  having  asked  the  assistance  of  the  Fortugaeae 
against  the  Moors  of  Adel,  Don  Christopher  de  Gams,  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  discoverer  Vasco  de  Gams,  was  sent  from 
India  with  400  men  to  Abyssinia.    [Altaru,  Fean- 

CISCO.] 

Lcbo  sailed  from  Goa  in  1624,  and  landed  at  Pat6,  on  the 
coast  of  Mombaza,  thinking  of  reaching  Abyssinia  by  land. 
The  empire  of  Abyssinia  then  extended  much  farther  south 
than  it  does  at  present;  and  this  route  was  considered  by 
the  Portuguese  in  Indu.  as  preferable  to  that  by  the  Red 
Sea,  the  coasts  whidi  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
Lobo  proceeded  some  distance  from  Pat£  to  the  northward 
among  the  Gallas,  of  whom  he  gives  an  account,  but  find- 
ing it  impracticable  to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia  1^  that 
way,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  coast  and  embarked  fbr 
Imlia. 

In  the  following  year  (1625)  he  sailed  again  with  Mende^ 
the  newly  appointed  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  and  other  mis- 
sionaries.  Tliis  time  they  sailed  up  the  Red  Sea  and 
landed  at  Belur,orBckl  Bay.  13**  14'  N.  lat,  on  the  Dancali 
coast,  whose  sheik  was  tributary  to  Abyssinia,  and  thence 
crossing  the  salt  plain  he  entered  Tigr£  by  a  mountain- 
pass  and  arrived  at  Fremona  near  Dnan,  where  the 
missionary  settlement  was.   Hera  Loho  remained  the  re* 
mainder  of  that  year,  after  which  the  patriarch  proceeded 
to  the  emperorV  cour^  but  Lobo  remained  in  Tigtfi,  where 
he  spent  several  years  as  superintendent  of  the  missions  in 
that  kingdom.   A  revolt  of  the  viceroy  of  Tigr£,  Teda 
Georgis,  put  Lobo  in  great  danger,  for  the  rebels  wen 
joined  by  the  Abyssinian  priests,  who  hated  the  Catholio 
missionaries,  and  indeed  represented  the  protection  given 
to  tbem  by  the  emperor  Segued  as  the  greatest  cause  of 
complaint  against  him.  The  viceroy  however  was  defeated, 
arrested  and  hanged,  and  Loho,  having  repaired  to  the  em- 
peror's court,  was  afterwards  sent  by  his  superiors  to  the 
kingdom  of  Damot   He  here  introduces  in  his  narrative 
an  account  of  the  Nile  and  its  sources,  'partly,'  he  says, 
'  fVom  what  he  had  himsdf  seen,  and  partly  from  what  he 
had  heard  from  the  natives.*   His  aeconnt  ctuncides  in  the 
main  with  the  subsequent  observations  of  Bruce  and  others. 
From  Domot  Lobo  after  some  time  returned  again  to  Tigr^, 
where  the  persecution  raised  by  the  son  and  successor  of 
Segued  overtook  him.   All  the  Portuguese,  to  the  number 
of  400,  with  the  patriarch,  a  bishop,  and  eighteen  Jesuits, 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  in  1634.   They  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Bahmegash,  by 
whom  however  they  were  given  up  to  the  Turks  at  Maso- 
wah,  who  demanded  a  ransom.    Loho  was  sent  to  India  for 
the  purpose,  and  he  endeavoured  strongly  to  persuade  the 
Portuguese  viceroy  to  send  a  squadron  with  troops  to  take 
possession  of  Masovah,  hut  the  vioeroy  had  not  the  spirit 
nor  perhaps  the  means  to  follow  his  advice,  and  reffflred 
him  to  Lisbon.  Lobo  sailed  for  Europe,  but,  as  he  him- 
self  says  at  the  end  of  his  narrative,  *  never  had  any 
man  a  voyage  so  trouhlesome  as  mine,  or  interrupted  by 
such  a  variety  of  unhappy  accidents.   I  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Natal,  was  taken  by  the  Hollanders,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  mention  the  dangers  which  I  was  exposed  to 
both  by  land  and  sea  before  I  arrived  in  Portugal.'  Por- 
tugal was  then  under  the  king  of  Spain,  and  Lobo  was  sent 
to  Madrid,  where  he  found  still  more  indifference  with  re- 
gard to  Abyssinian  affairs  than  he  had  experienced  at  Goa. 
Still  engnnsed  by  bis  fitvourite  idea,  that  of  reclaiming 
Abyssinia  to  the  Catholic  fkith  by  means  of  Portuguese  in- 
ttuenco  and  arms,  Lobo  set  off  for  Rom^  but  there  also  ha 
found  little  enconragement. 

In  1640  he  returned  to  India,  and  became  rector  and 
afterwards  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  at  Goa.  In  1656  ho 
returned  to  Lisbon ;  and  in  1659  he  published  the  narrative 
of  his  journey  to  Abyssinia,  under  the  title  of  *  History  of 
Ethiopia,'  which  was  afterwords  translated  into  French  by 
the  Abb^  Legrand,  who  added  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  missions  in  Abyssinia  after  Lobo's  departure, 
and  also  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Poncet,  a  French 
surgeon,  who  reached  that  country  ftom  Egypt,  and  a  sub- 
seqiient  attempt  made  by  Du  Roule,who  bore  a  sort  of 
diplomatic  character  A?om  the  French  court,  but  was  mur- 
dered on  his  way,  at  Sennaar,  in  1705.  This  is  followed  by 
several  dissertations  on  the  history,  rdigion,  pjvernmenr, 
&c.,  of  Abyssinia.  The  whole  was  tranuated  into  English 
by  Dr.  Jobiuoa  in  1789.  Tbete  ^^A(^^*^l*^f^  iu 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  It 
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1675  A  little  worit  published  the  Royal  Societv  of  London, 
s&id  to  be  translated  from  a  Portuguese  MB-,  styled '  A 
Short  Relation  of  the  River  Nile,'  which  is  also  found  in 
Th^T^not's  coltecTion,  and  the  original  of  which  is  Lobo's. 
Many  of  the  particulars  coincide  with  those  in  the  larger 
narrative.  I^bo  died  at  Lisbon  in  1678.  He  was  a  man 
of  abilities,  enterprise,  and  perseverance,  and  altogether  well 
qualified  for  the  miuion  which  he  undertook. 

LOBOPHY'LLIA.  Aportion  of  the  animali  included  in 
Lamarck's  genui  Caryophyllia  is  thus  named  by  Btainville. 

[MADREPRYLLiaA.] 

LOBSTER.  [AsTAcrs;  Crustacea;  Homarui.] 
LOBULA'RIAt  a  group  of  recent  zoophyte,  leparated 
trom  the  Linnaan  Alcyonia.  [Alcyonbs.] 
LOCARNO.  [TiciNO.] 

LOCHABER,  a  district  of  Scotland  in  the  south-west  of 
Inverness-shire,  which  takes  its  name  from  '  T^chaber,'  a 
small  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  William,  which,  according 
to  Camden,  was  formerly  written '  Loghuaber,'  signifying  the 
mouth  of  the  lakes.  The  norlh-weatern  boundary  of  this 
district  is  formed  by  Locli  Eil,  Loch  Lochia,  and  the  Csle- 
donial  Canal,  while  towards  the  south  and  south-west  it  is 
terminated  by  the  shires  of  Perth  and  Ai^yle,  f^om  which  it 
is  partly  separated  by  Loch  Leven.  The  north-eastern  boun- 
dary is  formed  by  tlie  district  of  Badenoch ;  hut  the  natural 
limits  in  this  direction  are  not  distinctly  defined,  and  more- 
over those  given  by  different  authorities  are  not  quite  in 
accordance.  In  the  map  of  Invemeoi-shire  published  in 
the  'New  Statistical  Accountof  Scotland'  the  north-eastern 
boundary  is  nearly  a  straight  line  joining  the  southern 
extremity  of  Loch  Ericht  and  the  nurthem  extremity  of 
I^ch  Lochie,  according  to  which  the  greatest  length  of  the 
district,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  does  not  exceed  32 
miles,  while  its  greatest  width,  between  Lochs  Lochie  and 
Ericht,  is  about  '^0  miles ;  and  as  its  fbrm,  as  there  given,  is 
nearly  triangular,  the  area  must  be  about  320  square  miles. 
But  in  the  Map  of  Scotland  published  by  the  Society  for  tlie 
DtfFiiflion  of  Useful  Knowledge  the  district  appears  to  ex- 
tend as  fitr  north-east  as  Loch  Spey ;  whereby  its  superficial 
extent  is  somewhat  augmented. 

LOCHES.    riNDRB  ET  LOIRB.] 

LOCL  [Locus.] 

LOCK,  MATTHEW,  an  English  composer  of  great  and 
deserved  celebrity,  was  born  in  Exeter,  and,  as  a  chorister 
of  the  cathedral,  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  music  by 
Wake  the  organist  He  comnleted  his  studies  under  Ed- 
ward Gibbons,  a  brother  of  tne  illustrious  Orlando.  The 
continuator  of  Baker's  Chromde  tells  us  that  Lock  was 
employed  to  write  the  music  for  the  public  entry  of  Charles 
JI. ;  shortly  after  which  he  was  appointed  composer  in 
ordinary  to  that  king.  Assuming  that  he  bad  reached  his 
S5th  year  at  the  jieriod  of  the  R^toration,  the  ^te  of  hit 
birth  may  be  ftxen  at  1635.  His  first  publication  was  under 
the  title  of  A  Little  Contort  tff  Three  Birt«,  Jbr  Viok  ur 
Violins,  consisting  of  pavans,  ayres,  sarabands,  &o. ;  the 
first  twenty  for  two  viols  and  a  base.  In  Playford's  Catch 
that  catch  em  are  glees,  &c.,  by  Lock,  and  among  them 
that  agreeable  piece  of  vocal  harmony,  Ife'er  trouble  thyw\f 
about  Times  or  their  Turnings, 

Lock  was  the  first  English  composer  for  tho  stage.  He 
set  the  instrumental  music  in  the  Tempest,  as  performed  In 
1673;  and  in  the  same  year  composed  the  overture,  airs, 
&c.  to  Shadwell's  Psyche,  which  tie  published  two  years 
after,  with  a  preface  betrayingstrong  symptoms  of  that  iras- 
eible  temper  which  subsequently  displayed  itself  in  very 
glaring  colours ;  first  in  a  quarrel  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel-royal ;  and  next,  m  his  opposition  to  a  plan  pro- 
posed for  a  great  improvement  in  musical  notation  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Salmon,  A.M.,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
The  abusive  and  bitter  terms  in  which  be  expressed  himself 
in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Obser%-ationB  on  a  late  Book  called 
an  Essay,'  &c.,  which  is  an  answer  to  Salmon's  proposal, 
are  at  once  a  distinct  proof  of  Lock's  uncontrolled  violent 
disposition,  and  either  of  his  utter  incapability  of  justly 
esumating  a  plan  which  would  have  proved  highly  beneficial 
to  the  art,  or  of  bis  selfishness  in  opposing  what  he  may 
have  thought  likely  to  militate  against  his  personal  inter- 
ests. [Clkf.]  His  resistance  backed  by  his  prejudiced 
brethren,  was  unfortunately  successful,  and  an  opportunity 
was  lost  of  accomplishing  with  ease  that  which  every  year's 
delay  renders  more  difficult  to  effect,  though  ultimately, 
and  at  no  distant  period,  the  amehoration  suggftsted  by 
the  above-named  mathematioian,  or  a  still  more  com- 


plete and  decided  one,  will  be  forced  on  the  professors  of 

music. 

Lock  contributed  much  to  the  musical  publicatioiu  of  ht« 
day.  His  sacred  compositions,  some  of  which  appear  in 
the  Harmonia  Sacra,  and  in  Boyee'a  Cnllactionqf  Caihadral 
Mtuic,  are  quaint,  though  tbey  show  that  be  was  a  master 
of  harmony.  But  his  Music  in  Aftifbeth  is  thaton  which  his 
fkma  was  built,  and  which  will  float  his  name  down  tlw 
stream  of  time:  'it  it,'  says  hia  biographer,  in  Tkt  HanHO- 
nicon,  •  a  lasting  monument  of  the  au tiler's  creatire  power, 
and  of  his  judgment  If  the  age  in  whtehit  vasproauced, 
the  infantine  state  of  dramatic  music  at  that  period,  the 
paucity  and  imperfectness  of  instruments,  and  the  humble 
condition  of  what  was  then  called  an  orchestra,  be  all  duly 
considered,  his  work  will  be  described,  not  as  "a  ^Mirk,"  as 
Dr.  Burney  calls  it,  but  as  a  blaze  of  genius,  the  lM%htnesa 
of  which  neither  years  nor  oomparison  have  been  able  to 
dim,  and  which,  could  it  have  been  aided  by  the  enlarged 
means  so  plenteously  afforded  in  after-times,  would  now 
have  shone  with  a  splendour  that  has  rarely  been  equalled 
in  any  age  or  country.' 

Lock  died  in  1677,  having  aiSew  years  before  become  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Chtliolio  church.  As  a  consequence 
of  his  conversion,  he  retired  from  the  king's  service,  and 
was  appointed  oi^nist  to  the  consort  of  Charles,  wbo  was 
of  the  communion  adopted  by  the  composer. 

LOCKE,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Wrington  near  Bristol,  on 
the  29ib  August,  1632.  By  the  advice  of  Colonel  Popham, 
under  whom  Locke's  father  had  served  in  the  parliamentary 
wars,  Locke  was  placed  at  Westminster  School,  from 
which  he  was  elected  in  1651  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  applied  himself  at  that  university  with  great  diligence  to 
the  study  of  classical  literature ;  and  by  the  private  readmg 
of  the  works  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  he  sought  to  acquiro 
tliat  aliment  for  his  philosophical  spirit  which  he  did  not 
find  in  the  Aristotelian  scholastic  philosophy^  as  taught  in 
the  schools  of  Oxford.  Though  the  writings  of  Deacartes 
may  have  contributed,  br  their  precisiott  and  scientific  me- 
thod, to  the  formation  of  »s  philosophical  style,  yet,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  simply  cimtroversial  notices  of  them  in  the 
'Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,'  they  appear  to 
have  exercised  a  negative  influence  on  the  mind  of  Locke; 
while  the  prinoipleof  the  Baconian  method  of  observationgave 
to  it  that  taste  for  experimental  studies  which  forms  the  basis 
of  his  own  system,  and  probably  determined  his  ch<»ce  of  a 
profession.  He  ad<^ted  that  of  medicine,  which  however 
the  weakneu  of  bis  constitution  prevented  him  from  pnu}- 
lising. 

In  1664  Locke  visited  Berlin  as  secretary  to  Sir  W. 
Swan,  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg;  but  after  a 
year  he  returned  to  Oxfbrd,  where  be  accidentally  formed 
the  acquaintance  Lord  Ashley,  afterwuds  earl  of  Sliaftes- 
bury,  Lodte  accepted  the  invitation  of  this  nobleman  to 
res^  in  his  house ;  and  from  this  time  he  attached  himself 
to  his  fortunes  during  life,  and  after  death  vindicated  bis 
memory  and  honour.  {MAnoiret  pour  servir  d  la  Vie 
d Anioine  Ashley,  Comie  de  Shaflesoury,  tirdee  d«s  Fapiers 
de  feu  M.  Ltcke,  et  redigies  par  Le  Clerc,  Biblioth.  Choisie, 
i.  vii.,  p.  146.)  In  the  house  of  Shaftesbury  Locke  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  whom, 
in  1668,  he  accompanied  on  a  tour  into  France.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  earl,  ne  returned  to  England,  where  d»  again 
found  a  home  in  the  house  of  Lord  Asbl^,  wbo  was  dun 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  Locke  was  empl<^-ed  to 
draw  up  a  oonttitution  for  the  fforemmMit  of  Carolina, 
which  province  had  been  grantra  by  Charles  IL  to  Lord 
Ashley  with  seven  others. 

In  1670  Locke  commenced  his  investigations  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  tbe  human  understanding,  but  his 
numerous  avocations  long  protracted  Uie  completion  of  his 
work.  In  1672.  when  Ashley  was  created  earl  of  Sbsftea- 
bury  and  made  lord  chancdlor,  Locke  was  appointed  seue- 
tary  of  presentations.  This  situation  he  held  until  Shaftes- 
bury resigned  tbe  great  seal,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  that 
of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  IVade,  of  which  tbe  eul  still 
retained  the  post  of  president. 

In  1676  I^ke  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
in  medicme,  and  in  tbe  summer  of  the  same  year  visited 
France,  being  apprehensive  of  consumption.  At  M^nt- 
pelier,  where  he  ultimately  took  up  his  residence,  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  tlie  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  he  after- 
vorda  dedicated  his  *  Ssiay  otneexning  Hvmm  yndu^^ 
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ing.*  la  1679  Locke  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  who  had  been  restored  to  favour  and  appointed 

E resident  of  the  council.  Six  months  afterwards  however 
6  was  again  disgraced,  and,  atter  a  short  imprisooment  in 
the  Tower,  was  ultimately  compelled  to  leave  England  in 
1682,  to  avoid  a  prosecution  Sar  high  treason.  Locke  fol- 
lowed his  patroR  (o  Holland,  where,  even  after  the  death 
of  ShahttdHiry,  he  eontinued  to  reside ;  for  the  hoatility  of 
the  court  was  transferred  to  Locke,  and  notwithstanding  a 
weak  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  dean,  his  name  was 
erased,  by  royal  mandate  of  the  16th  of  November,  1684, 
from  the  number  of  the  students  of  Christ  Church.  But 
the  rancour  of  the  court- party  extended  its  persecution 
of  Locke  even  into  Holland,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  English  envoy  demanded  of  the  Stales-general  the 
delivery  of  Mr.  Locke,  with  eighty-three  other  persons,  on 
the  charge  of  participating  in  ihe  expedition  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth.  Fortunately  Locke  found  friends  to  conceal 
him  until  either  the  court  was  satisfied  of  his  innocence  or 
the  fury  of  persecution  had  passed  away.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Holland  he  became  acquainted  with  Limbnch, 
I^lerc,  and  other  learned  men  attached  to  the  cause  of 
ftee  inquiry,  both  in  religion  and  politics.  Having  com- 
pleted his  'Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding'  in 
1687,  he  made  an  abridgement  of  it,  which  was  translated 
into  French  by  Leclerc,  who  inserted  it  in  one  of  his 
Bibliothdques.  In  that  of  1686  he  had  already  published 
his  *  Adversariorum  Methodus,  or  a  New  Method  of  a  Com- 
mon-place Book,'  which  was  originally  written  in  French, 
and  was  afterwards  first  published  in  English  among  bis 

Eosfhumous  works.  Inthe  'Biblioth^ue'of  1688ai)peared 
is  Letter  on  Toleration,  addressed  to  Limborcb,  which  was 
soon  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  the  next  year  at 
Gouda.  On  the  RevolulKHi  of  1668,  Locke  returned  to 
England  in  the  Iket  which  conveyed  the  prineesi  of  Orange. 
In  reward  fbr  his  sufliarings  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  Locke 
now  obti^Md,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Mordaunt,  the 
aituation  of  commissions  of  appeals,  with  a  salary  of  300/. 
a-year.  In  1690  his  reputation  as  a  philosophical  writer 
was  established  by  the  publication  of  his  '  Essay  concern- 
ing Human  Understanain^,*  wltich  met  with  immense 
Euccess.  Independent  of  the  merits  of  tbe  work  itself 
as  an  attempt  to  apply  the  Baconian  method  of  ob- 
servation and  experience  to  estabiiiili  a  theory  of  human 
knowle^e,  many  circumstances  contributed  to  its  success: 
among  others,  the  personal  relebrily  of  Ihe  author  as  a 
fVienu  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  attempt 
made  at  Oxford  to  prevent  Its  being  read  in  the  colleges, 
a  measure  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  contrary  effect. 
Nurocxout  editions  passed  rapidljr  through  tbe  press,  and 
translations  having  been  made  of  >t  into  Latin  and  French, 
the  Ihrae  of  the  author  was  quickly  spread  throughout 
Europe.  In  the  same  year  Locke  published  a  second 
letter  on  Toleration,  in  answer  to  an  attack  on  his  first  letter 
hy  Jonas  Proast,  a  clergyman  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
as  well  as  two  treaties  on  Government.  These  essays  were 
intended  generally  to  answer  tbe  partisans  of  the  exiled 
king,  who  called  the  existing  government  a  usurpation, 
but  particularly  to  refbte  the  principles  advanced  in  tbe 
*  Patriarcha*  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  who  had  maintained 
that  men  are  not  naturally  firee,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
at  liberty  to  choose  either  governors  or  fbrms  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  all  Intimate  government  is  an  absolute 
monarchy.  The  first  essay  is  devoted  to  the  refutation 
of  the  aiguments  by  which  Sir  Robert  supports  these  prin- 
ciples, and  which  are  ultimately  reduced  to  this,  that  all 
government  was  originally  vested  hy  God  in  Adam  as  the 
father  of  all  mankind,  and  that  kings,  as  the  representatives 
of  Adam,  are  possessed  of  the  same  unlimited  authority  as 
parents  exercise  over  their  children.  In  the  second  essay 
Locke  proceeds  to  establish,  what  had  been  tbe  leading 
dogma  of  tlie  Puritans  and  Independents,  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  government  depends  solely  and  ultimately  on 
the  popular  sanction  or  the  consent  of  men  makmg  use  of 
their  reason  to  unite  toeetha  into  a  aooieto  or  locietiea. 
The  philosophical  ba^  of  this  teeatise  ftrmed  a  moikil  fbr 
the  '  Contrat  Social"  of  Rousseau. 

Ihe  air  of  London  disagreeing  with  Locke,  who  suflbred 
from  a  constitutional  complaint  of  asthma,  he  accepted  the 
offer  of  apartments  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis 
Masham,  at  Oates  in  Esaex,  where  he  resided  for  the  re- 
■uinder  of  hii  lift.  In  tliii  retirement  ]»  wrote  hii  third 


letter  on  Toleration,  which  called  forth  a  reply  from  Locke'* 
former  antagonist  on  the  subject ;  in  answer  to  whom  a 
fourth  letter,  in  an  unfinished  state,  was  published  after  the 
death  of  Locke.  In  1697  he  first  gave  to  the  world  bis 
'  Thoughts  upon  Education,'  to  which  likewise  Rousseau  is 
lai^Iy  indebted  for  his  *  Emile.*  Though  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations  in  169^ 
Locke  still  found  leisure  for  writing.  The  treatise,  which 
was  published  in  this  year,  'On  the  Reasonableness  of  Chris* 
tianity,'  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  design 
which  William  lU.  had  adopted  to  reconcile  and  unite  all 
sects  of  professing  Christians,  and  accordingly  the  object  of 
the  tract  was  to  determine  what,  amid  so  many  conflicting 
views  of  religion,  were  the  points  of  belief  common  to  all. 
This  work  being  attacked  by  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  *  Soci* 
nianism  unmasked,'  Locke  pubUshed  in  defence  of  it  a  first 
and  a  serond  'Vindication  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity,' &c.  In  1697  Locke  was  again  engaged  in  tbe 
controversy,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  a  '  Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  by  Stillinglleet,  bishop  of 
Worceateri  tn  which  the  bishop  had  censured  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  'Essay  concerning  Human  Understandmg,* 
as  tending  to  subvert  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Against  this  charge  Locke  ably  vindicated  bis 
Essay;  and  the  controversy,  after  havmg  been  main- 
tained for  some  time,  was  at  nngth  terminated  by  the  death 
of  Stillingfle^t 

Locke's  health  had  now  become  so  impaired,  that  he  de- 
termined to  resign  his  office  of  commissioner  of  trade  and 
plantetions.  He  refhsed  to  receive  a  pension  which  was 
offered  him,  and  which  his  services  in  the  public  cause  had 
amply  merited.  From  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  re- 
sided ttlwan  at  Gates,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  stuay  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Among  others  of  his 
religious  labours  at  this  perioo,  a  *  Discourse  on  Mirade*,' 
and  '  Paraphrases,  with  notes,  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,* 
together  with  an  '  Essay  for  the  Understanding  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himself,'  were  pub- 
lished among  his  posthumous  papers.  These  contained 
also  the  work,  '  Of  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,*  and 
an  '  Examination  of  Father  Malebranche's  opinion  of 
Seeing  all  things  in  God.'  He  died  on  tbe  28th  October, 
1704.  in  the  seventy-Uiird  year  of  his  age. 

The  personal  character  of  Locke  was  in  complete  har* 
mony  with  the  opinions  which  he  ao  zealously  and  so 
ably  advocated.  Truly  atteched  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
he  was  also  willing  to  suffer  for  it.  Perfectly  disintnrested, 
and  without  any  personal  objects  at  stake  m  the  political 
views  which  he  adopted,  he  never  deviated  fromtm>dreation, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  own  profession  rendered  him  toler- 
ant of  what  he  believed  to  be  tbe  conscientious  sentimente 
of  others. 

As  a  writer  Locke  has  a  happy  facility  in  expressing  his 
meaning  with  perspicuitv  in  the  simplest  and  most  familiar 
language.  Clearness  indeed  is  the  leading  character  of  his 
oomposilion,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  prose  of 
the  period.  His  style  however  is  rather  diffuse  than  pre- 
cise, tbe  same  thought  being  presented  under  a  great  variety 
of  aspocts,  while  bis  reasonings  are  somewhat  prolix,  and 
his  elucidations  of  a  principle  occasionally  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed. These  are  nults  however  which,  though  they  may 
materially  detraot  from  the  merite  of  his  compoution  as  a 
model  of  critical  correctness,  have  nevertheless  greatly 
tended  to  make  his '  Essay  concerning  Human  Underatand- 
ing*  a  popular  work. 

A  rapid  analysis  of  this  Essay  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  right  estimate  of  the  philosophical  merits  of  Locke. 

As  all  human  knowledge  ultimately  reposes,  both  in 
legitimacy  and  extent,  on  the  range  and  correctness  of  the 
cognitive  faculty,  which  Locke  designates  by  the  term '  under- 
standing,' Locke  proposes  to  determine  what  objeote  our 
understanding  is  and  is  not  fitted  to  deal  with.  With  this 
view  he  proposes  in  the  first  place  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  ideas ;  in  the  next  place,  to  show  the  nature  of  that 
kiwwle^;e  which  is  aequired  hy  those  ideas,  and  its  cw- 
tainty,  evidenoe,  and  extent ;  and  lastly,  to  determine  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  assent  or  opinion. 

Befue  entering  upon  this  investigation  Locke  gets  rid  of  a 
supposition  which,  if  once  admitted,  would  render  all  such 
inquiry  useless.  The  refutation  of  the  theory  of  innate 
ideas  and  principles  of  knowle^  is  tbe  sobjee^matter  of 
tbe  flnt  book  «  the  BMay.  mnanUr,  ha  obserret^  tli» 
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common  aoent  of  men  to  curtain  ftiiidamental  principles 
may  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  supposition  of 
their  being  innate;  and  consequently  the  hypothesis  is 
unnecessary.  But,  in  particular,  he  denies  that  there  are 
any  such  universal  and  primary  principles  as  are  admitted 
by  all  men,  and  known  as  soon  as  developed,  for  to  these 
two  heads  he  reduces  all  the  arguments  usually  advanced 
in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  Thus  of  speculative  prin- 
ciples  no  takes  the  priiiciplus  of  eonlradiclion  and  identity, 
and  shows,  hy  an  inductive  appeal  to  savages,  infants,  and 
idiots,  that  they  are  not  universally  acknowledged ;  and  as 
to  their  being  primaty,  he  appefils  to  observation  of  the 
infant  mind,  as  proving  that  they  are  far  from  being  the 
first  ideas  of  which  the  human  mind  is  conscious.  The 
principles  of  morals  are  next  submitted  to  a  similar  ex- 
amination ;  and  lastly,  he  shows  that  no  ideas  are  innate : 
for  this  purpose  he  selects  the  ideas  of  God  and  substance, 
which,  by  a  like  oppeal  to  savage  nationi  and  children,  he 
proves  to  be  neither  univenal  nor  primary,  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  neither  particular  ideas  nor  general 
principles  of  knowledge  or  morals  are  antecedent  to  ex- 
perience. 

The  only  source  of  human  knowledge  is  experience, 
which  is  two-fold,  either  internal  or  external,  according  as 
it  is  employed  about  sensible  objects  or  the  operations  of 
our  minids.  Hence  there  are  two  kinds  of  idt»a,  ideas  of 
sensation  and  ideas  of  reflection.  Reflection  might  pro- 
perly be  called  an  internal  sense.  The  tatter  are  subiiequent 
to  the  former,  and  are  inferinr  in  distinctness  to  those  fur- 
nished to  the  mind  through  the  sensuous  impressions  of 
outward  objects.  Without  consciousness  it  is,  according  to 
Lwk^  impossible  to  have  an  idea;  for  to  have  an  idea  and 
to  be  conscious  of  it  is  the  same  thing.  He  accordingly 
maintains,  at  great  length,  i^jainst  Deswtes,  that  the  mind 
does  not  always  think,  and  that  its  easenoe  does  not  con- 
sist in  thinking. 

Now  all  ideas,  whether  of  sensation  or  reflection,  corre- 
spond to  their  objects,  and  there  is  no  knowledge  of  things 
possible  except  as  determined  by  our  ideas.  These  ideas 
are  either  simple,  and  not  admitting  of  further  reduction, 
or  complex.  The  simple  rise  from  the  inner  or  outer  sense ; 
and  they  are  ultimately  the  sole  materials  of  all  knowlede;e, 
for  all  complex  id«as  may  be  resolved  into  them.  Tlie 
understanding  cannirt  originate  any  simple  ideas,  or  change 
them,  but  must  passively  receive  them  as  they  are  presented 
to  it.  Locke  oere  makes  the  first  attempt  to  giv^  au 
analysis  of  the  sensuous  focalty,  to  refer  to  each  of  the 
senses  the  ideas  derived  from  them  separately,  or  from  the 
combined  operation  of  several.  Thus  light  and  colour  are 
derived  from  vision  alone,  but  exteosion  and  figure  from 
the  joint  action  of  sight  and  touch.  '  While  the  outer  sense 
gives  the  ideas  of  soliditv,  space,  extension,  figure,  motion, 
and  rest,  and  those  of  thought  and  will  are  furnished  by 
the  inner  sense,  or  reflection,  it  is  by  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  both  that  we  acquire  the  ideas  of  existence,  unity, 
power,  and  the  like.  In  reference  to  the  agreement  of 
ideas  with  their  objects,  Ix>cke  draws  an  important  distinc- 
tion between  primary  and  seeondaij  qualities:  the  former 
belong  really  to  objects,  and  are  inseparable  from  them, 
and  are  extension,  aolidi^,  figure,  and  motion ;  the  Utter, 
which  are  colour,  smell,  sounds,  and  tastes,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  real  qualities  of  objects,  but  still,  as  they  are 
powers  in  objects  themselves  to  produce  various  sensations 
in  the  mind,  their  reality  must  in  so  far  be  admitted.  Of 
the  operations  of  the  understanding  upon -its  ideas,  percep- 
tion and  retention  are  passive,  but  discerning  is  active.  By 
perception  Locke  understands  the  consciousness  or  the 
faculhrof  perceiving  whatever  takes  place  within  the  mind ; 
it  is  the  inlet  of  knowledge,  while  retention  is  the  general 
power  by  which  ideas  once  received  are  preserved.  This 
Aoulty  acu  either  by  keeping  the  ideas  brought  into  it  for 
some  time  actually  in  view,  which  is  called  contemplation 
or  attention,  the  pleasure  or  pain  by  which  certain  ideog 
are  impressed  on  uie  seases  contributing  to  fix  them  in  the 
mind  ;  or  else  by  repetition,  when  the  mind  exerts  a  power 
to  revive  ideas  which  after  being  imprinted  have  disap- 
peared. This  is  memory,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  store- 
house of  ideas.  The  ideas  thus  often  r^reahed,  or  repeated, 
fix  tliemselves  most  clearly  and  lastingly  in  the  mind.  But 
in  memory  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more  than  barely  passive, 
the  re-appearance  of  obUterated  pictures  or  ideas  depending 
oathewuL  Discerning,  by  which  term  he  designatei  the 


logical  activity  of  the  intellect,  consists  in  comparing  &nd 
compounding  cwtoin  simple  ideas,  or  in  conceiving  them 
apart  from  certain  relations  of  time  and  place.  This  is 
called  abstraction,  by  means  of  which  puUcular  ideaa  ara 
advanced  to  generals.  By  compoiAtion  the  mind  farms  a 
multitude  of  complex  ideas,  wuich  are  either  modes,  sub- 
stances, or  relations. 

Locke  then  proceeds  to  show  in  detail  how  certain  com 
plex  ideas  are  iorined  out  of  simple  ones.  The  idea  of  space 
ti  gut  by  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch  together ;  certain 
combinations  of  relations  m  space  are  measures,  and  the 
power  of  adding  measure  to  measure  without  limits  is  that 
which  gives  the  idea  of  immensity. 

Figure  is  the  relation  which  the  parts  of  the  termination 
of  a  circumscribed  space  have  within  themselves.  He  then 
proL-eeds  to  reftite  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  that  body  and 
extenuon  are  the  same;  and  maintains  that  whUe  body 
is  full,  space  is  empty,  and  that  all  bodies  may  eoBily  poks 
into  it ;  and  while  the  latter  is  not  physically  divisible,  that 
is,  has  not  moveable  parts,  the  parts  of  the  foimerare  nove- 
able,  and  itself  is  physically  divisible.  What  however  space 
is  actually,  is  left  undetermined.  He  asserts  the  existence 
of  a  vacuum  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  body,  and  ibis  is 
proved  by  the  power  of  annihilation  and  the  possibilii}  of 
motion.  The  idea  of  succession  arises  from  the  perception 
of  a  continued  series  of  sensations,  and  by  observing  the 
distance  between  two  parts  of  the  series  we  gain  the  idea 
of  duration,  which,  when  determined  by  a  certain  measure, 
suggests  that  of  time ;  and  as  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  im- 
mensity by  the  perception  that  we  can  enla^  any  given 
extension  without  Umil;  so  the  unchecked  repetition  of 
succession  originates  that  of  elemi^.  That  of  power  is 
formed  partly  by  a  perception  that  oatwaid  objects  are  pro- 
duced and  destroyed  by  others,  partly  by  that  of  the  actkin 
of  objects  on  the  senses,  but  chiefly  nom  that  of  the  mind'& 
internal  operations.  The  latter  su^ests  the  idea  of  active 
power,  the  former  of  passive.  Now  the  will  is  the  powi-i 
of  producing  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  particular  ioea,  or 
to  produce  motion  or  rest,  and  liberty  is  the  power  to  think 
or  not,  to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  appears  good  to  the 
mind.  Tlie  will  is  determined  by  the  understanding,  which 
itself  is  influenced  by  a  feeling  of  the  unfitness  of  a  present 
state,  which  is  called  desire. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  substance : — we  often  find 
cntain  ideas  connected  together;  and  inconsequenceofthis 
invariable  association,  we  conceive  fiX  them  os  a  single  idea ; 
and  as  the  qualities  which  originate  these  ideas  have  no  se- 
parate subsistenee  in  themselves,  we  are  driven  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  a  '  somewhat*  aa  a  support  of  these  quali- 
ties. To  this  somewliat  we  give  the  name  of  suIutanM, 
and  relatively  to  it  all  qualities  are  called  accidents. 

Of  the  ideas  of  relation,  those  of  cause  and  effect  are  got 
from  the  observation  that  several  particulars,  both  qualities 
and  substances,  begin  to  exi8^  and  receive  their  existence, 
from  the  due  application  and  operation  of  some  other  being. 
In  tlie  same  manner  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diversity  are 
derived  from  experience.  When  we  compare  an  object 
with  itself  at  different  times  and  places,  ana  find  it  to  bo 
the  same,  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  identity.  Whatever  has 
the  nme  beginning  in  reference  to  lime  and  place  is  the 
same,  and  a  tnaterial  aggregate  which  neither  decureaies  Dor 
lessens  is  the  same ;  but  in  o^onical  and  living  creatures, 
identity  is  determined  not  merely  by  the  duration  of  the 
material  mass,  but  by  that  of  the  oi^anical  structure  and 
the  continuance  of  consciousness.  Lastly,  moral  good  and 
evil  are  relations.  Good  and  evil  ore  nothing  but  that 
which  occauons  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  moral  good  and 
evil  are  the  conformity  of  human  actions  to  some  law  whereby 
physical  good  or  evil  is  produced  by  Uie  will  and  power  of 
the  law.maker.  Law  is  of  three  kinds:  divine  law,  which 
measures  sin  and  duty ;  civil,  which  determines  crime  and 
innocence;  aud  philosophical,  or  the  law  of  opinion  or 
repuljUion,  which  measures  virtue  and  vice. 

Having  thus  examined  the  origin  and  composition  of 
ideas,  Locke  proceeds  to  determine  their  general  cfaaracten. 
He  divides  them  accordingly  into  clear  and  obscure,  distinct 
and  confused,  into  real  and  fantastical,  adequate  and  in- 
adequate, and  lastly,  into  true  and  false.  Iii  treating  of  this 
last  distinction,  he  observes  that  all  ideas  are  in  themselves 
true ;  and  they  are  not  capable  of  being  false  until  some 
judgment  is  passed  upon  them,  or,  in  other  words,  until 
something  a  merted  or  denied    them.  But  then  is  dM 
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this  property  in  ideas,  that  one  snggnts  another,  and  this 
is  the  so-called  association  of  ideas.  There  are  tiasociations 
of  id«u  which  are  natural  and  necessary,  as  well  as  arbi- 
trary, false,  and  unnatural  combinations.  The  danger  of 
the  last  is  vividly  pointed  out,  which  of^en  arise  front  our 
having  seen  ohjeets  oonnecled  together  by  chance.  Hence 
the  association,  which  was  origiaally  purely  accidental,  is  in- 
vari^ly  connected  in  the  imagination,  which  consequently 
biassei  the  judgment  Hence  too  a  number  of  errors,  not 
only  of  opinion  but  of  sentiment,  givinf;  riso  to  unnatural 
sympalhies  and  antipathies  which  not  unfirequently  clcwely 
vergs  upon  madness.  This  gives  occasion  to  a  variety  of 
judicious  observations  on  tlie  right  conduct  of  education, 
the  means  of  guarding  a^lnst  the  formation  of  such  un- 
natural conibmations  of  ideas,  and  the  method  of  correcting 
thom  when  once  formed,  and  of  restoring  tbo  regular  and 
due  associations  which  have  their  ground  m  the  very  nature 
of  the  human  mind  and  its  ideas.  What  however  are  the 
leading  laws  of  association  iMke  has  not  attempted  to  de- 
termine. 

Before  passing  from  this  deduction  of  ideas  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  knowledge  which  is 
acquired  by  means  of  them,  Locke  devotes  the  third  book 
of  liis  Essay  to  the  investigation  of  language  and  signs, 
which  it  is  not  important  for  our  purpose  to  state. 

Locke  then  proceeds  to  determine  the  nature,  validity, 
and  limits  of  the  human  understanding.  All  knowledge, 
strictly  defined,  is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas,  and  is  consequently  limited  to  them. 
It  extends  therefore  oidy  so  far  as  ve  are  able  to  per- 
ceive  the  validity  of  the  combinations  and  relations  of  our 
ideas,  that  is,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  discover  them  by 
intuition,  demonstration,  and  sensation.  Intuition,  which 
Locke  calls  an  immediate  perception  of  relation,  does  not 
apply  to  alt  ideas ;  manj^  must  be  proved  by  means  of  some 
intormediate  ideas.  Tms  is  the  province  of  demonstration, 
every  step  of  whidi  however  is  an  act  of  intuition.  De- 
iQonstiation  again  does  not  apply  to  the  proof  of  all  ideas, 
since  in  the  case  of  many  no  middle  ideas  can  be  found  by 
means  of  which  the  comparison  may  be  made.  Sensation 
is  still  more  limited,  being  confined  1o  what  is  actually 
passing  in  each  sense.  Generally,  all  knowledge  directs 
itself  to  identity  or  diversity,  co-existence,  relation,  and  the 
real  existence  of  things.  Identity  and  diversity  are  perceived 
by  intuition.and  we  cannot  have  an  idea  without  perceiving 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  different  from  all  others.  With 
regard  to  eo-existence  our  knowledge  is  unlimited ;  for  our 
ideas  of  substances  are  mere  collections  or  aggregates  of 
certain  single  ideas  in  one  sulyect ;  and  from  tlie  nature 
of  these  single  ideas,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  fhr  they  are 
or  not  combinable  with  others.  Hence  we  cannot  deter- 
mine what  qualities  any  object  may  possess  in  addition  to 
those  already  known  to  us.  As  to  the  actual  existence  of 
tilings,  we  have  no  intuitive  knowledge  thereof,  except  in 
the  case  of  our  existence ;  that  of  God  is  demonstrative, 
but  of  all  other  objects  we  only  sensuously  know  that  they 
exist,  that  is,  we  percOive  mediately  by  sensation  their  ex- 
istence or  presence. 

Locke  next  passes  to  an  examination  of  propositions, 
Bxionis,  and  dednitioos.  The  utility  of  axioms  is  dented 
on  the  ground  that  tliey  are  not  the  only  self-evident  pro- 
positions, and  because  equal  if  not  grater  certainly  is 
contained  in  all  particular  identical  propontionsand  limited 
case*.  Moreover  they  do  not  8er\'e  to  fhcilitate  know- 
ledge, for  all  particular  propositions  will  find  a  more  ready 
assent;  as,  for  instance, tlie  proposition,  twice  two  are  four, 
will  be  more  easily  admittoctij^an  that  the  whole  is  e(]ual  to 
its  parts.  Moreover  axioms  are  not  useful  for  the  proof  of 
all  lower  propositions  involved  in  them ;  they  cannot  con- 
sequently form  the  basis  of  any  science :  for  example,  no 
science  has  ever  been  raised  on  the  basis  of  the  principle 
of  contradiction.  They  do  not  even  contribute  to  the  en- 
largement of  knowledge ;  the  false  as  well  as  the  true  may 
be  proved  by  them,  and  consequently  they  serve  at  best  but 
for  endless  dinfute.  Among  these  barren  and  unprofitable 
propositions,  Locke  reckons  not  merely  tiiose  tint  are  iden- 
tical, but  analytical  also,  or  those  in  which  a  property 
contained  in  a  complex  idea  is  predicated  of  it:  e.g. 
Every  man  is  an  animal.  By  such  judgments  or  propo- 
sitions we  learn  in  fact  nothing,  and  our  knowledge  is  not 
increased  in  the  least  degree.  Knowledge  can  only  be 
extended  by  such  judgments  as  predicate  of  a  subject  some 
quahly  or  property  which  is  not  idrcady  involved  in  ttie 
F.C.  NaSGI. 


idea  of  it.  Synthetical  propositions  therefore  are  alone  of 
value.  In  the  next  place  he  examines  certain  metaphy- 
sical problems,  and  concludes  of  most  of  them  that  they  do 
not  admit  of  any  precise  solution,  while  others  might  easily 
be  set  at  rest  iT  men  would  only  come  to  the  investigation 
of  Ihem  free  from  all  prejudices.  Some  very  valuable  re- 
marks are  added  upon  the  sources  of  error,  and  on  enthu- 
siasm and  fiiith,  the  due  limits  of  which  ara  pointed  out, 
and  the  important  truth  tepeatedly  insisted  upon,  that 
reason  is  the  ultimate  test  of  revelation.  The  work  ooa- 
cludes  with  a  division  of  the  object-matter  of  science  or 
knowledge,  which  he  makes  to  be  threefold.  1,  Natural 
philosophy,  or  phvsica,  which  is  tbo  knowledge  of  thin^ 
both  corporeal  and  spiritual.  The  end  of  this  is  speculative 
truth.  2,  Ethics,  or  practica,  which  is  the  skill  of  rightly 
applying  our  powers  and  actions  for  the  attainment  of  things 
good  and  useful,  the  end  of  it  being  not  bare  speculation, 
bat  right,  and  a  conduct  suitable  to  it.  3,  The  doctrine  of 
signs  (ffjj/MtwT«ii),  the  bu&iness  of  which  is  to  consider  the 
natore  of  the  signs  which  the  mind  makes  use  of  for  the 
understanding  of  things  or  the  conveying  of  its  ideas  to 
others.  Tliis  is  the  most  general  as  well  as  most  natural 
division  of  the  objects  of  the  understanding.  For  man  can 
employ  his  thoughts  about  nothing  but  eiSior  the  contem- 
plaiionof  things  for  the  discovery  of  truth ;  or  about  the 
things  in  his  own  power,  which  are  his  own  actions  for  ths 
attainment  of  liis  ends ;  or  the  signs  which  llie  mind  makes 
use  of  in  both,  and  the  right  ordering  of  them  Ibr  its 
information. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  Essay  which  has  fornied  the  basis 
of  more  than  one  school  of  modem  philosophy,  whose  very 
opposite  views  may  indeed  find  some,  support  in  the  occa- 
sional variations  and  self-contradictions  of  its  author.  For 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  deficient  in  that  scientifio 
rigour  and  unity  of  view  which  preclude  all  inoonsistenOT 
of  detail.  Nevertheless,  righlJy  to  appreciate  Locke's  phi- 
losophical merits,  all  oontiidietory  passives  must  be  n^ 
lected,  or  interpreted  by  the  genml  spirit  of  his  sjratem. 
Attaching  our  attention  then  to  the  common  mould  and 
whole  bearing  of  the  Essay,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
authority  of  Locke  is  unduly  claimed  by  the  followers  of 
Condillac  and  the  ideologists  of  France,  whose  object  it  was 
to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  the  rationu  thought 
and  sensuous  perception,  and  to  explain  the  former  as 
simply  a  result  of  the  latter.  Foralthough  IiOcke  took  in 
hand  the  defence  of  the  sensuous  element  of  knowledge, 
and,  in  opposition  to  Descartes  and  the  idealists,  endeavoured 
to  show  tnat  in  the  attainment  of  science  we  set  out  from 
the  sensible  as  the  earlier  and  the  better  known,  still  ha 
was  fkr  tram  denying  that  the  rational  thought,  which  it 
the  perfection  of  human  cognition,  is  really  and  truly  distinct 
from  the  motions  of  the  mmd  oz  soul  occasioned  by  sensar- 
tion.  Setting  out  with  the  assumption  of  the  permanence 
of  ideas  in  the  mind,  Locke  proceras  to  illustrate  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  particular  into  the  general;  and  having 
then  shown  their  difference  from  the  unreal  creations  of  the 
fancy,  proceeds  to  determine  their  degree  of  verity.  This 
description  of  the  advance  from  the  simple  idea  to  univer- 
sals  and  to  knowledge,  evidently  implies  an  independent 
and  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind,  which  assents  to  the 
sensuous  impressions,  and  confirms  them  by  its  conviction. 
Locke  therefore  is  fax  from  looking  upon  human  scienoe 
and  knowledge  as  the  sim{ile  results  of  the  impressions 
produced  by  external  objects  on  the  senses.  Nevertheless 
there  is  another  aspect  of  his  theory  which  in  some  d^ee 
justifies  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  his  name,  and 
under  which  he  appears  to  be  proceeding  in  the  direction 
of  thought,  of  which  the  ideologists  have  attained  to  the 
height.  Knowledge  as  well  as  sensation  is  looked  upon  as 
the  joint  result  of  Uie  reciprocal  action  of  outward  objects 
and  the  mental  Ikculties,  wherein  as  much  depends  on  the 
qualities  of  the  extorual  as  on  those  of  the  internal.  White 
he  admits  that  assent  is  entirely  subjective,  he  nevertheless 
grants  that  outward  objects  oonatrainit;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  such  a  view,  he  teaches  (hat  uotwitbstauding 
the  idea  produced  in  Iha  mind  by  an  outward  object  be  a 
passive  ueclion  of  the-  mind.  It  nevertheless  reveals  to  the 
mind  its  effident  cause ;  and  that  to  this  manifestation  of 
outward  objects  by  the  senses  there  is  invariably  attached, 
as  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  judgment  that  those 
objects  exist  renlly.  It  is  therefore  clear  that,  according  to 
Locke,  we  receive  from  the  senses  not  merely  the  object 
matter  of  knowledge,  but  that  likewise^e  fwm*  undo* 
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which  we  conceive  of  objects  are  furnished  to  the  mind  from 
the  same  source. 

The  works  sf  Locke  have  been  collected  and  fluently 
published  in  3  vols.  fol.,and  aLife  of  him  was  written  in  1772 ; 
but  the  most  complete  and  best  edition  is  that  in  10  vols. 
8V0.,  London,  1801  and  1812.  A  Life  of  Locke  was  pub- 
lished In  1829,  by  the  late  Lord  King,  a  lineal  descenaont 
of  his  sister. 

LOCKED  JAW,  [Tetanus] 

LOCKEREN,  a  town  of  East  Flanders,  in  51°  8'  N.  lat. 
and  3"  58'  E.  long.,  distant  6  miles  north-west  from  Den- 
ilermoiid,  and  10  miles  east-north-east  from  Ghent,  on  the 
^igh  road  from  thai  city  to  Antwei-p-  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1831,  the  population  or  the  town  amounted  to  16,069  souls, 
and  the  number  of  houses  to  ii378.  Several  of  the  streets 
ui-e  regular  and  well  built;  the  msrket-placc  is  large,  and 
surrounded  by  excellent  houses.  Tlicre  is  a  large  and  com- 
modious hospital,  built  in  1829,  with  funds  chietly  contri- 
buted by  three  private  citizeua,  one  of  whom  gave  the 
ground  upon  which  it  stands.  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  three  chapels,  a  handsome  towa-hail,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  prison,  and  seven  communial  and  nine  private 
schools. 

Lockeren  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains 
many  and  various  manufactories.  Amons  the  fabrics  which 
arc  produced  are  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths,  cotton 
hosiery  and  yarn,  kce,  sail  cloth,  hats,  and  cordage;  there 
are  alao  many  breweries,  dye-houses,  tanneries,  and  salt- 
reflneries.  A  market  is  held  eveiy  Wednesday,  at  which 
considerable  quantities  of  farming  produce  are  sold. 

LOCRIS  was  employed  to  desi|;nate  the  country  of  threo 
distinct  Grecian  tribes,  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  the  IiOcri 
Opdntii,  and  the  Locri  Ozoln. 

The  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Locri  Opuntii,  who  appear  to 
have  been  more  antient  than  the  Locri  Ozols,  since  the 
latter  arc  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  inhabited  the  eastern 
coast  of  Pliocis,  and  were  separated  fnm  the  latter  country 
by  a  mountain  ran^e  which  stretches  from  Mount  CEta  to 
llie  borders  of  Boeotia.  The  northern  part  of  this  range, 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  southern,  was  called  Cnemis, 
whence  the  Epi-cnemidii  Locri  derived  their  name.  The 
Dpuntii  Locri  derived  tlieh"  name  from  Opus,  their  chief 
town,  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia. 

The  I.ocri  Ozolw  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  ^tolia, 
on  the  north  by  Doris,  on  the  east  by  Phocis,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  According  to  Strobo  (ix., 
p.  427)  they  were  a  colony  from  the  Eastern  Locri.  The 
origin  of  their  name  is  uncertain ;  none  of  the  etymologies 
given  b^  Pausanias  (x.  38)  and  Strabo  (ix-  427)  appear  to 
be  satisfactory.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Loeria  are 
said  by  Thuc^-dides  (i.  3)  to  haxc  been  a  wild  and  barbarous 
people  even  in  tbe  time  of  the  Petoponnesian  war ;  and  in 
their  manners  and  customs  they  appear  to  have  resembled 
tlicir  neighbours  the  ^tolians.  The  principal  towns  of 
western  Locris  were  Amphissa  and  Naupactus.  Amphissa 
(Salona),  an  inland  town  at  the  head  of  the  Crissosan  Gulf, 
was  destroyed  by  oitlcy  of  the  Amphictyoiw,  B.C.  338,  for 
cultivating  the  sacred  ground  of  Crissa.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  in  the  war  with  the  Romans,  b.c.  190,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxvii.  5)  as  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  Amphissa  is  said  by  /Eschines  {Ctes.,  c, 
39)  to  have  been  CO  stadia  from  Delphi,  and  by  Pausanias 
(x.,  38,  sec.  20)  120  stadia.  The  real  distance,  according  to 
Sir  W.  GoU,  is  seven  utiles.  Naupactus  (Neinkto,  or  Le- 
panto),  on  the  sea-coast  on  the  borders  of  .£tolia,  was  for  a 
longtime  in  the  possession  of  the  Athenians,  who  established 
there,  in  b,c.  455,  nt  the  close  of  the  third  Messenian  war, 
those  Mes&enians  who  quitted  Ithome.  On  the  termination 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Sparta, 
and  in  later  times  was  subject  to  the  ^Etolians. 

The  Leleges  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  population 
of  Eastern  Locris  iStrabo,  vii.  321);  but  the  country  was 
also  inhabited  in  very  early  times  by  some  tribes  of  the  Hel- 
Dsnic  nation,  probably  by  .£olians.  llie  Opuntii  pretended 
that  they  were  tbe  most  antient  Hellenic  people  in  Gieece ; 
end  that  Cynus,  their  port,  bad  been  inluibited  by  Deuca- 
lion, when  he  first  descended  from  Parnassus  (Strabo.  ix. 
425). 

The  Locri  Epizephyrii,  or  Western  Locri,  who  inhabited 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Ital^,  were  a  colony,  accord- 
ing to  Ephorus,  of  the  Locri  Opuntu,  but  according  to  Strabo 
of  the  I*cri  Ozolie.  It  would  appear  from  a  statement  in 
pRiuaniat  (Ui.  3,  mc.  i)  Uuit  the  Sportaui  twk  a  part  in 


the  foundation  of  this  colony.  An  account  of  the  political 
constitution  of  the  Locri  Epizephyrii  is  gtveu  in  Miiiler's 
Doriant  (ii.,  p.  243,  Enghsh  transl.).  The  time  of  the 
foundation  of  this  colony  ta  uncertain;  according  to  some 
accounts  it  was  founded  a.c.  710,  and  acroidtng  toothers 
B.C  663.  Tbe  Locri  Bpizephyrii  are  said  to  have  been  the 
Brst  Greek  people  who  nad  a  written  code  of  lawa  (Strabo, 
vi.,  397X  which  was  drawn  up  by  Zaleneus  about  b.c.  664. 
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LOCUS.  This  word, or  the  Greek  rjinv,  Bignif|rinK  sim- 
ply r.tace,  was  used  by  tbe  first  geometers  to  denote  a  line  or 
surface  over  which  a  point  may  travel,  so  as  always  to  be  in  a 
position  which  salisfiessomegiven  condition.  Thus,  suppose 
it  required  to  find  tbe  position  of  a  point  at  which  agiven  line 
subtends  a  right  angle :  the  answer  is,  that  the  number  of 
such  points  is  infinite;  for  that  any  point  whatsoever  ueon 
tbe  surface  of  a  sphere  which  has  ifie  given  line  for  its  aia- 
muler  is  such  a  point  as  was  required  to  be  found.  This 
would  be  expressed  as  follows: — the  loots  of  the  point  at 
which  a  given  line  subtends  a  ri<;ht  angle,  is  the  spnerc  de- 
scribed on  the  given  line  as  a  diameter.  If  however  tbe 
point  were  required  to  be  in  a  given  plane,  its  tocus  would 
no  longer  be  (he  whole  sphere,  but  only  that  circle  which 
is  the  common  section  of  the  sphere  and  the  given  plane. 

The  following  assertions  are  really  nothing  more  than 
common  propositions  of  geometry,  stated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  introduce  the  term  locus.  (1.)  The  locos  of  the  vertex 
of  an  isosceles  triangle  described  upon  a  given  base  is  tbe 
straight  line  which  bisects  the  base  at  right  angles.  (2.)  The 
locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  whieh  has  a  given  base 
and  a  given  area  is  a  pair  of  straight  lines  parallel  to,  but 
on  different  sides  of,  the  base.  (3.)  The  locus  of  the  vertex 
of  a  triangle  which  has  a  given  base  and  a  given  vertical 
angle,  ana  which  lies  on  a  given  side  of  the  base,  is  an  arc 
of  a  circle  of  which  the  given  base  is  the  chord ;  and  so  on. 

The  geometrical  analysis  of  the  Greeks  d^ended  much 
upon  the  investigation  of  loci,  and  the  method  of  using 
them  will  sufficiently  appear  by  one  instance.  Suppose,  for 
example,  it  is  required  to  dcsoibe  a  triangle  of  given  orea 
and  given  vertical  angle  upon  a  given  base.  Laying  down  the 
given  base,  it  is  easy  to  draw  tlie  parallel  which  is  tbe  con- 
taining line,  or  locus,  of  the  vertices  of  all  the  triangles 
which  have  the  given  area;  and  also,  upon  the  same  side, 
the  arc  of  the  circle  which  is  the  locus  of  the  vertices  of 
all  the  triangles  having  the  given  vertical  angle.  If  then 
the  parallel  and  the  arc  of  the  circle  intersect,  the  point  or 
points  of  intersection  are  obviously  the  vertices  of  triangles 
which  satisfy  all  the  required  conditions;  if  they  do  not  in* 
lersect,  the  problem  is  impossible.  When  the  locus  of  all 
the  points  satisf^'ing  a  given  condition  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  elementary  geometry,  and  when  this  locus  is  therefore 
taken  for  granted,  we  have  the  species  of  solution  which 
was  called  mschanicai.  An  instance  of  this  will  appear  in 
the  article  Trisbction  of  trb  Akole. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  no  cur^-e  whatever  is  called 
the  locus  of  a  point,  unless  any  point  whatsoe\-or  of  that 
curve  may  be  taken  as  the  point  in  question.  Thus,  if  each 
of  six  points  should  satisfy  certain  conditions,  all  lying  upon 
a  given  circle,  and  if  no  other  point  of  tlie  cirde  should 
satisfy  those  conditions,  that  circle  would  not  be  called  the 
locus  of  the  points. 

LOCUST.  The  terms  Locust  and  Grasshopper  are  ap- 
plied to  various  insects  of  the  order  Orthoptera,and  belong- 
mg  to  a  section  of  that  order  to  which  Latreille  applies  the 
name  Salte^ria,  on  account  of  the  power  of  leaping  which 
the  species  possess.  Tbe  insects  belonging  to  this  section 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  site  of  the  thighs  of  the  pos- 
terior pair  of  legs,  which  are  generally  very  long,  and  a^pted 
for  leaping.  The  males  of  some  of  the  species  make  a 
shrill  sound  by  the  friction  of  the  elylrse.  The  part  by 
which  the  sound  is  created  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  and 
near  the  base  of  each  elytra,  is  o<t«a<traDSMrw|t|aDd  Ina 
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been  oompared  to  m  niac*  of  talo.  In  other  apaeies  the 
Koand  is  produced  by  tH  friction  of  the  thighs  n^aiint  ike 
eljtra. 

The  section  Saliaiaria  contains  three  families,  to  which 
the  names  AehaHdiB,  Oryllida,  and  Locmtida  are  applied 
by  Dr.  Leach.  The  &mily  AdtetidtB  is  thus  de&aea: — 
Elytra  horizontal ;  wings  longitudinally  folded,  often  pro- 
duced  beyond  the  alytra ;  tarsi  three-jointed.  This  &mi|y 
eontuina  the  genem  Gryllotalpa  of  Sa^,  Leaeh,  and  others, 
of  which  the  mote-crieket  (6.  nUgaru)  of  this  oouDtry  af- 
ftxris  an  example,  and  Aduta  of  Fabrioios,  which  is  the 
Grylliu  proper  w  the '  Rdjo^e  Anjmal.'  The  common  cricket 
in  our  houses  (Aehela  domestvBUf)  belongs  to  this  genus. 
The  genera  TridaetylutmnCLMyrmeeophila&T6  also  induded 
in  the  present  fiitiuly.  In  the  fiimUy  Qryllida  the  wings 
•re  disposed  in  an  oblique  manner  when  folded,  the  tarsi 
are  fuor-jointed,  the  antennse  are  long  and  setaceous,  and 
the  oviduct  is  exserted  in  the  female,  of  a  long  and  com- 
pressed form,  and  recurred. 

'  Tlie  insects  of  this  funily  form  the  genus  Loctuta  of  the 
'  RSgne  Animal.'  The  Airida  viridiitima  is  the  largest 
mmoiu;  the  British  speciesof  the  present  group.  This  insect 
ia  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  England*  and  ia  about 
two  inches  in  length  and  of  a  bright  green  colour. 

The  fiunily  LomtHda  is  distinguished  by  the  follovin^ 
characters :— Wings  when  bided  meeting  at  an  angle :  tarsi 
three-jointed;  antennEB  Aliform  or  etuiform;  oriduot  not 
exserted.  Tlie  LoeuitidB  of  Dr.  Leach  are  comprisedin  the 
genus  Acridiwn  by  Latreille.  Unfortunately  there  is  much 
confusion  as  regards  the  names  of  some  of  the  genera  and 
subgenera  contained  in  this  ss  well  as  the  other  ihmilies 
above  noticed.  Names  originally  applied  to  large  groups 
are  restricted  to  smaller  sections,  and  as  entomologists 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  which  particular  division  shall  retain 
the  original  name,  the  same  namM  are  used  to  designate 
difoent  groups ;  hence  the  zelsrencn  made  to  Latreille's 
portion  of  ttie  '  Rdgne  Animal.* 

The  principal  genera  contained  in  the  fiunily  LoauHda 
«ro : — 

Loeutta  (Leach),  in  which  the  hinder  legs  are  about 
equal  to  the  whole  body  in  length,  and  the  aotennn  filiform 
or  terminated  in  a  club.  Upwards  of  twenty  species  of  this 
genus  are  enumemted  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  '  Catalogue  of 
British  Insects,'  and  it  is  to  this  group  ^t  the  Gryltut  mi- 
grateriut  of  Linnsus  belong  a  large  species,  which  has 
occasionally  been  found  in  Bniain,ana  which  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  sometimes  multiplies  to  such  a  degree  as  to  de- 
vastate large  districts.  Africa  at  aH  times  appears  to  have 
been  peculiartv  subject  to  the  rava^  of  these  inseots:  of 
their  extraordinary  devastations  in  this  portion  of  the 
globe  we  have  records  fh>m  the  earliest  authors,  and  the 
wotIcs  of  the  most  recent  travellers  oonflrm  tiiem.  Mr. 
Barrow,  in  his  *  Trnvds,*  states,  *  that  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa  an  area  of  nearly  tvo  thousand  square  miles  might 
be  said  literally  to  be  covered  with  them.  When  driven 
into  the  sua  by  a  north-west  wind,  they  formed  upon  the 
shore  /br  fifty  miles  a  bank  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
when  the  wind  was  south-eattt  the  stench  was  so  powerful 
OS  to  be  smelt  at  the  distance  of  1 50  miles.'  In  Messrs. 
Kirby  and  Spenee's  *  Introduction  to  Entomology'  numer- 
ous accounts.of  a  similar  nature  will  be  found.  In  some 
mrts  of  Africa  they  are  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  natives. 
The  natives  of  Senegal  are  said  to  drv  them,  and  having 
raduead  them  to  powder,  use  them  as  flour. 

Oenns  GlofmHloeimi*  (Leadi).  Hinder  lei^  exceeding 
the  body  in  fength;  anienua  capitate,  having  a  spoon- 
shaped  club  in  both  sexes;  anterior  tihbe  simple.  This 
genua  contains  numerous  species,  six  or  seven  <tf  which  are 
found  in  England.  They  are  usually  of  small  sise,  and*  to- 
gether with  the  smaller  species  of  the  proceeding  genus, 
are  commonly  called  grasshoppers. 

Genus  AeTydiwn  (Leach).  The  species  of  this  genus  mav 
foe  distinguished  by  the  large  site  of  the  scutellum,  which 
is  produced  posteriorly  and  covers  the  wings.  They  are 
found  on  hot  sandy  banks. 

The  genua  Pneumora  (Thnnb.)  has  been  ettabtished  for 
the  reception  of  certain  AlHean  Locustid*,  which  have  a 
uembruions  pellet  between  the  terminal  hooka  of  the  tarsi, 
the  antenna  fllilbrm,  the  poaterier  Jega  shorttr  than  the 
body,  and  the  abdmnen  vesieular — 9t  least  in  one  of  the 
lexea. 

The  genus  Proteopia  of  Kl^  contains  numerous  apterons 
>peeiia  peeuliar  to  8ou«h  AoMrica,  ia  which  the  body  ia 


long  and  cylindrical,  the  head  destitute  of  oc^U  and  pro* 
lonj^d  anteriorly,  the  anteniiB  short  and  filiform,  the  pos- 
terior legs  long,  and  approximated  to  the  intermediate  pair* 
which  are  remute.frooi  the  anterior  pair. 

U)CUST  TREK  i«  the  Robinia  Pseudacacia  of  bota- 
nists, a  North  American  f(»est-tre&  [Robinia.]  The  same 
udme  has  also  been  given  to  the  Ceraionia  Siliqua,  or  Carob 
or  Algaroba  tree,  which  inhabits  the  Levant,  end  bears 
large  uoda,  filled  with  nutritious  pulp. 

LOCUSTA  (Crustueeology).  [PALiMUiiUi.] 

LODDON.  [BsRKsaiRi.] 

LODEV^E,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
meut,  in  the  department  of  H^rault,  on  the  zoad  from 
Paris  to  Narbonne,  P«irpignan,  and  Barcelona.  This  town 
is  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  cells  the  townsmen  Lutevani.  In 
the  later  Roman  documents  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
corrupted  to  Lotevo,  whence  the  name  Uiddve,  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Roman  province  of  Narbonensis  Prima.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  the  seat  of  a  vicecounty ;  but  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses  the  bishoife  of  Lodive  became 
lords  of  the  town,  and  remained  so  till  the  French  revolution. 
The  bishopric  (now  suppressed)  was  established  in  the  fifth 
century:  the  bishop  wasasuflkaganofthearehbishopof  Nar- 
bonne. The  town  stands  in  a  pleasant  valley  amid  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Cfivennet.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  I^r^ue, 
a  small  feeder  of  the  H6rault  It  is  surrounded  by  anlient 
walls ;  tbe  Mreets  are  nanow,  and  the  bouses  ill  built  The 
population  in  183]  was  9834  for  the  town,  or  9919  for  the 
whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  had  increased  to  11,208  for  the 
commune.  Ibe  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  coarse  woolloi 
oloiha ;  hats,  leather,  earthenware,  and  soap  are  made ;  olive 
oil  is  pressed,  and  brandy  distilled.  (Quarries  of  grey  and 
white  gypsum  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  several  judicial  or  fiscal  goTwnment  offices,  an  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  a  high  scho(d.  Cardinal  Fleury  was  bctfu 
here. 

The  arrondissement  of  Lodive  has  an  area  of  474  square 

miles,  and  is  subdivided  into  73  communes ;  the  population 
was  55,0 11  in  1 83 1 ;  in  1 836  it  was  6  7.730. 

LODI,  PROViNCIA  DI  LODI  E  CREMA.  one  of 
the  prorincos  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Milan  and  Ber- 
gamo, on  the  west  by  that  of  Pavia,  on  the  south  by  ihe 
Po,  which  divifles  it  from  the  duchy  of  Parma  uid  Piacensa, 
and  on  the  east  by  Cremona  and  Brescia.  The  province  js 
part  of  tbe  great  plain  of  tbe  Po,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Adda,  Serio,  Lambro,  and  other  affluents  of  that  river. 
This  proviu(»  was  divided  into  two  small  ones  until  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  which  were  separated  the  Adda, 
namely,  Crema  to  the  east  of  that  river,  which  belonged  to 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and  Lodi  west  of  the  Adda,  whioh 
was  part  of  tbe  duchy  of  Milan. 

The  actual  province  Lodi  and  Crema  is  thirty  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  from  the  rivetOgUo  near  Orzinovi 
to  the  river  Lambro  near  Melegnano;  and  above  twont}'- 
sevon  miles  from  north  lo  south,  from  the  southern  boun- 
daries of  the  province  of  Bergamo  to  the  bank  of  tbe  Po 
opposite  Piacenza.  It  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  namely, 
l.Lodi,  with  22  communes,  1935  houses,  and  28,670  inha- 
bitants; 3,  Telobuonpersico,  29  communes,  1320  houses, 
and  13,326  inhabitants;  3,  Sant' Angelo,  17  communes, 
1588  houses,  and  15,037  inhabitants;  4,  Borghetto,  19 
communes,  184S  homes,  and  19,425  inhabitants;  5,  Casal 
Pusterlengo.  21  oommunes,  2353  honaes^  and  S8,fi63  inha- 
bitants ;  6,  (jodogno,  S4  communes,  4534  bouses,  and  38,953 
inhabitants;  7,  Pandino,  15  communes,  1970  houses,  and 
15,474  inhabitants;  8.  (>ema,  50  communes,  5498  houses, 
and  45,888  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  partly  sown  with  rorn  and 
pulse,  and  partly  planted  with  the  vine  and  mulberry-trees; 
but  the  best  part  consists  of  artificial  meadows,  irrigated  by 
canals,  which  feed  numerous  cows,  fVom  the  milk  of  which 
the  rich  cheese  is  made,  known  in  Lombardy  by  the  name 
of  Lodigiano,  but  which,  by  an  old  misnomer,  is  called  in 
Southern  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  name  of  Par- 
mesan. The  annual  produce  is  stated  at  14,817  cwta.  of 
Hax,  1,0S8.907  cwta.  of  biw,  8408  owts.  of  dieese,  2187  ewts. 
of  butter,  4384  cwta.  of  silk  oocaoas*  besidea  eom  and  wine. 
The  number  of  oattle  is  stated  at  36,04«  beads  of  large 
cattle.  10,070  horses,  1135  asses  and  mules,  1338  sheep,  and 
15,523  pigs.  iCarta  Topogr^lea  dalla  /Vocmcta  dt  Zodi 
e  Crema,  published  by  6.  B.  Oreasi  of  Lodi,  with  SiaUttioal 
Tabtt*.  1S33.) 

LODI,  (he  etj^tal  oi  the prorinoob HtBatedoii^a faii^ 
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tokd  fton  Mikn  to  Soa(hemItaly.  ii  a  w«11-built  town  on  the 
rii^  bank  of  the  Adda,  in  a  rich  oountry:  iiii  a  bishop's 
tee,  and  a  place  of  fwrniderabie  trade,  end  baa  1 5.890  inha- 
bitants, with  manufkctories  of  pottery  and  delft-ware,  and 
ailks.  Cren)a.an  the  ri^btbank  of  the  river  Serio,  iairoidlcr 
than  Lodi,  has  8S70  inhabitants,  manufiicturea  of  linens, 
and  a  fine  stud  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses 
in  Lombanljr.  Lodi  has  a  royal  ly«eum  and  a  gymnaaiuiii, 
beaidet  a  clerical  seminary,  and  a  house  for  fimule  eduoa- 
tion,  founded  by  Mra.  Coswar,  the  widow  of  the  English 
artist  of  that  name.   There  k  ain  a  house  of  industry  for 

Eupen,  an  orphan  Mylum.  two  hospitals,  and  a  Monte  di 
etL  The  sums  spent  annually  by  time  establishments 
for  the  Klief  of  the  poor  amount  to  259,000  Iialian  livres, 
or  abont  10.400^  sterling.  The  savings'  bank  of  Lodi, 
which  was  opened  in  1823,  had,  at  the  close  of  1837,  a 
depositor  300.000  Italian  livres,  about  12,000^  sterling.  In 
every  commune  there  is  a  school  of  elementary  instnielion, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Lombardy. 
LOFODEN  ISLANDS.  (Trondhbim] 
LOQ  and  LOGLINE.  This  is  tlie  apoaratus  by  which 
the  velocity  of  a  ship's  motion  through  tne  water  is  mea- 
sured. If  at  any  moment  a  pieee  of  wood,  or  otlier  light 
substance,  be  thrown  out  of  a  ship  while  aailinir.  >s  soon  as 
it  touches  the  water  it  ceases  to  partake  of  the  idiip's 
notion ;  the  ship  goes  on,  and  leans  it  behind.  If  then 
after  a  certain  interval,  say  of  half  a  minute,  the  distance  of 
the  vessel  from  the  floating  boOy  be  aocurmlely  measured, 
the  rate  of  the  ship's  motion  throueh  the  water  will  be  as- 
certained ;  we  do  not  any  the  actual  rate  of  the  ship's  going, 
but  only  that  of  its  motion  through  the  water,  because  in 
many  cases  currents  exist,  and  the  wood  itself  is  carried 
along ;  consequently  the  true  rate  cannot  thus  be  known. 

'Iliis  is  the  principle  of  the  iog ;  in  practice  the  log  is  a 
flat  piece  of  wood,  sometimes  shaped  like  a  fish,  but  more 
generally  of  the  figure  of  a  quadrant,  loaded  with  lead  at 
one  of  its  edges  to  make  it  float  upright ;  to  this  is  attached 
a  line  about  ISO  fitthoms  hmr,  divided  into  equal  lengths 
by  little  pieces  of  knotted  twine  rove  into  it.  These  divi- 
sions begin  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  fircHn  the  log, 
where  a  piece  of  red  rag  is  usually  festened,  in  order  to 
show  the  pUce  readily.  All  the  line  between  the  lof;  and 
the  ng  is  called  the  stray  line,  and  is  of  course  omitted 
from  the  account  When  the  iog  is  thrown  into  the  sea, 
which  is  done  from  the  lee  quarter  of  the  vessel,  the  log- 
line,  by  the  help  of  a  reel  on  which  it  is  wound,  is  immedi- 
ately veered  out,  at  least  as  fast  as  the  ship  sails  ;  as  soon 
as  the  red  rag  leaves  the  reel,  a  half-minute  glass  is  turned, 
and  when  the  sand  is  all  run  down,  the  reel  is  stopped. 
Then  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  line  run  out,  the  dis- 
tance aaited  1^  the  vessel  in  half  a  minute  is  ktioam,  and 
by  calculation  ita  rate  of  going  per  hour.  There  are  various 
ways  of  dividing  the  line,  the  most  usual  of  which  is  to 
place  the  knots  at  disloiices  of  fifty  feet  from  each  other ; 
now  as  120  times  half  a  minute  make  an  hour,  and  120 
tiroes  fifty  feet  make  almost  a  geographical  mile,  so  many 
knots  will  run  from  the  reel  in  one  experiment  as  the  ves- 
sel sails  miles  in  the  hour;  from  this  comes  the  expression 
of  a  vessel's  saUing  so  many  knots  an  hour — meaning  miles. 
Fifty-one  foot  would  be  mora  accurately  120th  part  of  a 
mile  than  fifty  feet ;  but  it  is  found  practicallv  that  the 
ship's  way  is  always  a  little  more  than  that  given  by  the  lo;;, 
arisine  from  the  circumstance  that  the  line  is  unavoidably 
pulled  in  some  degree,  and  the  log  is  oonaequently  not 
a  fixed  point ;  it  is  moreover  safer  to  have  a  snip  behind 
the  reckoning  than  before  it,  which  induces  many  oom- 
mandera  to  shorten  the  distances  between  the  knots  to 
forty-eight  and  even  forty-flve  fe^L  Whatever  distance  be 
taken,  it  is  found  convenient  to  subdivide  it  into  ten  parts 
for  decimals  of  a  mile.  Caref\il  «>mmandi'rs  remensure 
the  log-line  frequently,  to  ascertain  if  it  varies  from  its  ori- 
ginal length.  In  case  of  an  alteration  they  apply  a  correc- 
tion to  the  rate  found  by  a  common  process  in  the  rule  of 
three — as  the  length  which  the  commander  reckons  upon 
is  to  the  real  intwral,  so  is  the  apparent  rate  to  the  true 
nt».  A  similar  correotion  is  required  if  the  balf-minute 
glass  is  found  to  be  wrong. 

In  the  best  regulated  vessels  the  It^  is  hove  every  hour ; ' 
and  in  calculating  the  ship's  going  it  is  supposed  that  the 
rate  has  not  varied  between  the  intervals  of  heaving ;  but  if 
the  wind  has  sensibly  varied,  or  more  or  less  sail  has  been 
set  during  the  time,  then  an  allowance  is  made  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  person  who  lueps  the  aooounL 


About  twelve  years  ago  a  very  curious  log  was  inventad 
by  Mr,  Hookey,  which  though  ingenious  was  too  complex, 
to  comt  into  general  use ;  its  object  vt^i  to  afford  as  great 
a  resistance  as  possible  to  the  puU  of  the  line,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  easily  drawn  back  to  the  ship  when  ita 
work  was  done.  This  log  ii  i^pad  lika  a  fish,  and  the  line 
is  ill  its  mouth. 

A  more  practically  usefbl  suggestion  of  Hr.  Hookey  was 
to  ioak  the  line  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  linseed  oil  and 
one  part  Ash  oiU  which  {nweutad  ita  anrinking ;  a  matter 
of  no  imall  importanoe  wlion  it  is  considered  that  a  new 
line  without  preparation  will  loae  50  or  60  feet  of  its  length 
by  contraction  when  vetted. 

All  histories  of  mechanical  invention  will  be  found  to 
oontain  suggestions  for  improving  the  mode  of  taking^  a 
ship's  reckoning,  tome  of  which  are  worth  a  trtsi ;  but,  so 
far  as  we  are  nwara,  the  old  l«F  is  invariably  adhered  to. 

LOG-BOARD  and  LOG-BOOK.  Theae  contain  the 
account  of  the  ship's  progress  as  deduced  from  observations 
of  the  log.  The  Ic^-tMard  is  either  a  large  pieee  of  plank, 
blackened,  ruled,  and  prepared  for  writing  on  with  chalk, 
or  else  a  slate  with  divisions  scratched  upon  its  aurfoce. 
As  soon  as  the  seaman  has  hove  tho  log,  and  the  rate 
of  motion  is  ascertained,  the  number  of  kno^  with  the 
odd  tentlis,  an  written  on  the  board,  each  in  its  proper 
ruled  column;  also  the  ooune  of  the  vessel,  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  any  remarks  made  at  the  momeoL  Thin 
i^  repealed  every  time  the  log  is  hove,  and  once  in 
twenty-four  houn  the  whole  is  copied  into  a  blank  book 
called  the  log-book,  which  is  ruled  for  the  purpose  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Ic^-bosrd,  and  in  which  also  all  the  trans- 
actions relative  to  navigation  are  inserted,  such  as  bearings 
and  distance  of  lands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  currents,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  is 
also  usual  to  set  down  every  day  the  whole  couree  and  dis- 
tance run,  calculated  from  the  results  of  all  the  several 
trials  made  by  the  log,  with  the  distance  and  bearing  of 
some  port  to  wnidi  the  ship  is  appnaehing.  The  aoDount 
thus  obtained  is  technically  termed  dead  reekoning^  and  is 
never  quite  correct,  being  subtjeet  to  all  the  emrs  caused 
by  changing  the  direction  atid  ^-docity  in  the  intervals  of 
observing,  by  the  sort  of  guess  usually  made  at  the  course 
and  rapidity  of  currents,  and  at  the  amount  of  the  folliog 
off  of  tiie  \'e8sel  from  its  apparent  course,  technically  called 
lee-way.  •  The  dead  reckoning  is  however  necessarily  used 
until  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  taking  observattons  for 
latitude  and  longitude,  or  until  some  place  whose  ^itlon 
is  known  comes  in  sight ;  the  true  place  of  the  ship  u  then 
substituted  in  the  log-book  for  that  obtained  by  dead  reck- 
oning, and  from  that  place  subsequent  reckonuigs  are  nude 
until  another  ohsenraiioiL 

Log-books  are  commonly  sold  in  seaports,  properly  ruled 
for  recor<ling  the  events  of  a  voyage.  Alinou^b,  strictly 
speaking,  the  log-book  is  confined  to  thcM  objetls,  it  is 
usual  to  include  under  the  same  appeUation  the  whole  ol 
the  sliip's  ioumal,  or  diary  of  occurrences. 

LOGARITHMS.  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  Xirfmy 
dpiBfioi,  the  number  q/*  the  ratiot ;  and  the  reason  for  the 
appellation  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  article.  We 
assume  that  the  reader  has  the  common  knowledge  of 
logarithms,  and  of  the  method  of  using  them. 

Wo  have  abandoned  the  intention  of  giving  a  view  the 
rise  and  proj|ress  of  logarithms  for  the  following  reasons. 
Tlie  subject  ts  now  one  of  aneh  wi^  extent,  when  itetlwory 
and  praotice  ate  both  iiiduded,  that  it  would  be  like  writing 
the  history  of  a  complete  scienee  to  put  together  all  that 
would  be  needed  in  an  arUele  professing  to  show  the  past  and 
present  stete  of  logaritlimie  algebra,  as  well  as  of  l<^rithmio 
computation.  If  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  latter 
oidy,  the  view  of  ilic  subject  would  be  too  confined.  And  since 
the  elements  of  the  subject  now  usually  given  are  clotbed  in 
the  most  modern  algebraical  form,  it  would  take  oonsider- 
ablespacetoexplainat  length  the  processes  of  the  early  writera 
in  terms  intelligible  to  those  who  are  not  conversant  with 
tlieir  writings.  We  shall  therefore  devote  the  first  part  of 
this  arthile  to  such  explanations  as  will  enable  the  student, 
fresh  from  modem  bofdES  of  algiriwa,  to  rend  the  various  his- 
tories which  exist  with  focilily ;  and  we  shall  then  pouit  ont 
how  to  deduce  the  pruicipal  fonaulse  eonneoted  irith  log- 
arithms. 

The  early  history  of  lagarithms  will  be  found  at  length 
in  the  prefooe  to  Dr.  Hutton's  Tables;  in  the  'History  of 
Logarithiu '  ooutained  in  the  flnt  vohnse  of  Dr.iUuttaB't 
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IVteUi  in  Dekmbn**  'Bbtoire  d«  I'Artnmonie  Mo- 
dems/ vol.      pik  491-M8.    See  alw  Napikb.  Bueoi. 

The  idea  of  logarithm*  originally  arose  (in  the  mind  of 
Napier)  from  the  daeire  to  make  addition  and  subtraction 
supply  tbe  place  of  multiplication  and  division.  A  table, 
in  vhicli  are  registered  1,  a,  a*,  cf^  Stc^  supplies  this  desi- 
deratum to  a  oertain  ext^t ;  Jbr  sincA  a'  multiplted  by  J' 

gives  tf^,  ve  find  tba  product  of  the  two  first  by  adding 
their  oxponents,  and  iooking  in  the  table  for  tlie  i,x  +  y)tfa 
power.  Thus  for  the  set  1.  2,  4,  8,  16.  &e.,  a  table  of  loga- 
rithm i  is  easily  constructed,  a'  specimen  of  vhich  is  as  Ibl- 
low«' — 

Nn.  leff.  MnSL  kf.  Vmn.  !•«. 
1  0  39  5  1024  10 
8  1  64  6  S048  11 
4  3  128  7  4096  IS 
8  3  256  8  B192  13 
16       4       S)2       9       16384  14 

Thus,  to  multiply  64  and  128.  that  is,  to  find  the  product 
of  tho  sixth  and  seventli  powers  of  2,  we  must  take  the 
(6+7)th  or  13th  power,  which,  ftom  the  Uble,  is  8193. 

Such  a  table  would  be  useless  for  gen wal  purposes, 
since  it  omits  more  numbers  than  it  contains.  But  if  we 
take  a  very  little  greater  than  unity,  the  powers  will  in- 
crease but  slowly,  and  every  whole  number  within  given 
limits  may  be  made  either  a  power  of  n,  or  vwy  near  to  a 
power  of  a.  Suppose  tor  instance  that  we  wish  for  a  table 
of  logarithms  which  shall  contain  among  its  numbers  either 
every  whole  number  under  a  million  or  a  Araotion  within  A 
of  every  number  under  a  million.  Extract  the  square  root 
of  one  million,  the  square  root  of  that  square  root,  and  ao 
on.  until,  say  the  rth  root  of  one  millioh  luu  been  extracted, 
and  let  Ihisrth  root  be  l+(^  It  is  obvious  tliat  this  extrae- 
tion  may  be  carried  on  until  ( is  small  as  we  please.  Con- 

Mquenlly  (1 +0  ii  a  million,  and  eveiylowsr  power  of  1+' 
is  less  than  a  million,  so  that  (m  standing  for  a  million)  no 
two  consecutive  powers  diflTer  by  so  much  an  the  difference 
of  m  and  m  (!+')>  or  by  so  much  as  mt.  If  (hen  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  extraction  until  mt  is  less  than  h,  we  shall 
have  t  of  the  dw^ree  of  smalliiess  required:  that  is,  since 
every  whole  number  less  than  m  lies  between  two  powers  of 
!-{-'.  having  exponents  less  than  r,  d/or/t'on'  every  such 
whole  number  must  be  within  h  of  some  power  of  l-f'* 

This  is  in  fact  the  first  view  which  was  taken  of  the  me- 
thod of  constructing  tables  of  Ic^rilhnu ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Napier  was  not  in  posseiision  of  the  mo- 
dern way  of  expressing  the  powers  of  quantities.  On  the 
methods  of  fiunlitating  aoeh  encnaoua  eomputatioiM.  and 
on  the  details  which  still  remained  for  the  flnt  ealeulalon 
afler  they  had  applied  all  the  analysis  which  they  had,  we 
have  not  here  to  speak ;  but  we  shall  now  show  how  the 
table  may  be  formed  by  mere  laboor.  and  how  the  word 
logarithm  arises. 

Let  U8  suppose  that  our  system  is  to  be  such  that  0  being 
the  logarithm  of  1,  a  hundred  thousand  sliall  be  the  loga- 
rithm of  10.  If  tho  hundred-thousandth  root  of  10  be  ex- 
tracted and  called  l+t,  it  would  be  found  that  2  is  very 
nearly  the  30103rd  power  of  (I-|-0>  that  3  is  very  nearly 
the  47712th  power  of  l+l,  and  so  on.  If  then,  beginning 
with  1,  we  increase  it  in  the  r^ioof  1  to  !-)-'•  giving  l-\-t; 
if  we  increase  this  in  the  ratio  of  t  to  giving  (l-\-t}', 
and  so  on.  it  appears  that  we  shall  reaah  2  (or  very  near  to 
it.  one  way  or  other),  when  30103  such  ratios  have  been 
taken ;  or  if  we  pass  ftom  1  to  10  by  100,000  step9,anereas- 
ing  each  time  in  the  same  ratio,  we  shall  come  nearest  to  2 
in  30103  steps,  whieh  is  therefore  the  number  of  times  the 
increase  is  made-in  a  oertain  ratio,  or  the  number  of  the 
ratios,  the  XoyAw  ap^/tes,  or  the  logarithm  of  2. 

In  such  a  table  it  mustof  course  follow  that  the  logarithm 
of  a  prodiict  is  exaetly  or  very  nearly  the  sum  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  foetors,  since  for  instance  2  being  (1  ***** 
and  3  being  (1+/)*""  very  nearly,  6  must  be  Tory  nearly 

<l+0*^'  Nor  is  this  property  altered,  if  we  divide  or 
multiply  all  the  l(^;Mitbms  by  the  Hame  number.  If  then 
we  diiide  every  liq^mrithm  by  100000»  the  logarithm  <tf  10 
becomes  1.  that  of  2  beoomes  '30103*  and  thai  of  3  becomes 
■47712,  as  in  the  Common  tables. 

The  first  step  of  importance  whieh  was  made  in  the  loga- 
rithmic analysts  was  toe  following.  If  t  be  my  innll,  we 


lover  powers  of  I +/.  the  square,  cube,  &e..arel+%  14*S<» 
&e.,  very  nearly ;  or  if  ffl  and  n  be  not  so  great  but  that  mt 
and  nt  are  still  small,  the  mth  and  nth  powers  of  l-4-(  are 
1  -^mi  and  1  -(-n/  very  nearly.  But  the  logarithms  of  these 
powers  are  m  and  n ;  that  is,  if  k  and  /  be  smalt  the  loga- 
rithms of  l-f-Aand  t-(-Iare  very  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  A  to  /.  If  then  we  fake  two  numbers,  aand  b,  and  extract 
a  very  high  root  (say  the  rth)  of  both,  so  that  the  results 
are  very  near  to  unity,  say  l+k  and  1  -|- ve  have 
(nearly) 

log.      :  log.     :  :  A  : 

But  the  two  first  terms  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  log  a 
:  log.  If,  sioee  the  multiplication  of  the  former  terms  by 
r  gives  the  latter.  Consequently,  when  the  logarithm  of 
one  number  is  known,  that  of  any  other  can  be  found  to 
any  degree  of  nearness.  We  shall  presently  see  this  in  a 
clearer  form ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  show  how  the  theorem 
was  first  obtained.  If  to  the  meceding  methods  we  add 
that  oflNTXHPOLAnoH,  which  Briggs  uwd  with  succeai, «« 
have  before  us  the  bases  of  the  original  oomputations  of 
to^rithms. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  connection  between 
a  logarithm  and  its  number  must  be  of  the  following  kind : 
when  the  It^rithm  increases  in  arithmetical  progression, 
the  number  must  increase  in  geometrical  {vogreasioa ;  so 
that  if  a  and  a+b  be  the  logaritbma  of  A  and  AB,  tliea 
a+  2b.  a+Sb,  &&,  must  be  the  li^arithmsof  AB*,  ABi.  &c 
Several  malhematioians  had  formeil  this  conception ;  but 
the  preliminary  difficulty  which  stopped  their  progress  waa 
lhair  being  unable  to  present  the  series  of  natural  numbers 
(or  Inactions  of  a  high  d^ree  of  nearness  to  them),  in 
the  shape  of  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression.  Tbo 

Ct  merit  of  Napier  is  tuetfoM:  Ant,  he  distinctly  saw 
all  anmbers,  within  any  given  limit,  may  ha  eithw 
terms,  or  as  near  as  we  {dease  to  terms,  of  a  geometrical 
progression ;  aeoMidly.  he  had  the  courage  to  undertake 
the  enormous  labonr  whieh  was  raquisite  for  the  purpose ; 
thirdly,  he  made  an  antioipation  of  the  differential  oa^xilw 
in  developing  the  primary  conieqaances  of  the  definition. 

The  predeceastHV  of  Napier  probably  did  not  well  under- 
stand the  notion  of  a  quantity  varying  in  geometrical  ratio, 
while  another  varied  simultaneously,  but  in  an  arithmetical 
ratio.  The  difficulty  is  that  which  a  beginner  finds  in 
seizing  the  notion  of  compound  interestcairied  to  its  extreme 
limit,  so  that  m  ery  fraction  of  interest,  however  small,  b^na 
to  make  interest  from  the  moment  it  beoomes  due.  W« 
have  preferred  to  omit  this  oonsideimtion  in  the  artiele  Iw- 
TKUUT,  where  it  would  have  been  of  no  praeliral  vie,  and 
to  introduce  it  here,  where  it  may  aid  in  tba  explanation  of 
the  first  prioeiplea  OC  k^arithms. 
Lot  £1  become  £(l+r)  in  a  year,  and  eonseqoMitly.  at 

the  same  rate  of  interest,  it  becomes  £(l+r)  in  n  years. 
Suppose  however  that  interest,  instead  of  being  payable 
yearly,  Is  paid  z  times  in  a  year,  and  that  interest  makes 
interest  from  the  moment  it  is  paid.  Consequently,  at  the 
end  of  the  first,  second,  &o.  fractions  of  a  year,  the  pound 
first  put  out  becomes 

or  ^1  -1-  ^  )  at 

end  of  n  years. 

If  we  may  makex  as  great  as  we  please,  that  is,  if  we  may 
make  payments  of  interest  follow  one  another  as  quickly  as 
we  please,  we  may  make  the  increase  of  the  pound  approach 
as  nearly  as  we  please  to  a  gradual  increase,  of  which  it  mus*. 
be  the  choraclcristic  that  in  successive  equal  tiroes  tho 
amounts  ly-e  in  geometrical  progression.  Let  A  B  become 
AC  in  a  time  represented  by  be.    Divide  be  into  any  num- 


1  -)-  -  ^ottheendofoDoyear,  and^l  +  ~^ 


the 


BPQ  R  8  T 


ber  of  equal  parts,  and  in  tho  successive  equal  times  bp,Fg, 
or.&cleta  point  move  throagh  BP.  PQ,  Q  R,&c  In 
the  article  Acceleration  is  explained  the  manner  in  which 
a  succession  of  impulses,  sufficiently  small  in  amoun^  and 
often  repeated,  may  be  made  to  give,  as  pouisMVe 
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tha  muttt  of  a  MrttBoUy  prsidual  motion.  At  B  let  r  v«1o- 

city  lie  given  nutRcient  to  carr^  the  point  to  P  in  tha  time 
at  F  let  an  impulM  be  ^vea  wliieh  would  cauto  PQ 
to  be  described  in  the  time  pq,  and  so  on.   And  let  A  B, 
A  P,  A  Q.  &C.  be  a  oontinuea  Mt  of  proportional*,  namely, 

AB  :  AP  ::  ap  :  aq  ::  aq  :  ae,  &e.  inoeue 

the  number  of  subdiviiions  of  without  limit,  and  we  ap' 
pioach  aa  a  limit  to  grailual  motion  of  auch  a  kind  th«t 
the  diatancet  of  the  pomt  from  A.  at  the  end  of  onytucoes- 
■ive  equal  times,  shall  be  in  oontinued  proportion.  To  show 
this,  suppose  we  compare  the  motion  from  B  toC  with  any 
other  part  of  the  motion  desoribed  in  some  subsequent  time 
6'c'(eq ual  lo  be),  and  which  carciea  the  moring  point  from  B'  to 
C.  Divide  the  time  A'c'  into  aa  many  equal  parts,  b'//,p^^, 
&e.,  u  before,  and  let  B'F,  P'Q',  &c  be  the  tencths  described 
in  the  second  set  of  subdivisions.  Then  bytbelav  of  ibe  mo- 
tion AB  :  AP  : :  AB'  :  AF,  whence  BPandB'P'  are 
in  the  ratio  of  A  B  to  A  B' ;  and  similarly  P  Q  and  P'Q' 
are  in  the  ratio  of  A  P  to  A  F.  that  is.of  ABto  AB*;  and 
soon.  Consequently,  the  sum  of  B  P,  P  Q,  bo.,  or  BCis 
to  the  sum  of  B'P'.  Ffy,  fte.,  or  B'C.  in  tbo  san*  ratio  of 
AB  to  AB';  wheneealso  AU  istoACasABtoAB^ 
or  AB  ;  AC  : :  AB'  :  AC.  That  is,  if  in  any  one  time 
the  distance  ttma  A  ioerMMS  from  X  to  Y,  and  in  any 
other  equal  time  ttom  X'  to  Y',  then  X  :  Y  : :  X'  :  Y\ 
From  wDich  it  readily  fallows  that  the  distanoes  attained 
at  the  ends  of  suecessiTe  equal  times  are  in  eontinued  pro- 
portion. 

More  than  this,  thS  velocities  of  the  moving  point  at  B 
and  B'  are  as  B  P  to  B'  F  (these  being  spaces  described  in 
equal  tiroes) :  and  the  ratio  of  these,  liowever  many  may  be 
the  number  of  subdivisions,  is  always  that  of  A  B  to  A'  B'. 
Hence  a  gradual  motion  of  the  character  described  is  one  in 
whidi  the  velocity  of  Ibe  moving  pofait  inereasea  in  the 
same  proportion  aa  the  distance  from  A. 

In  the  preceding  diagram,  the  time  alayaed  ftom  B  to  C 
is  tha  logarithm  of  AC,  that  of  A  B  being  An  infinite 
number  of  lystems  may  be  eonstrueted.  dspending  on  the 
diflSarent  veloeities  with  which  the  moving  point  may  be 
supposed  to  start  from  B.  in  Napier's  system,  at  least  in 
that  system  stripped  of  certain  pfeculiarittes  not  worth  no- 
ting at  present  [Napiir;  Brioos],  AB  being  a  unit,  the 
point  starts  ftnm  B  at  tlie  rate  of  a  unit  of  space  (A  B)  in  a 
unit  of  time:  obviously  the  most  simf^  supposition  which 
can  be  made,  and  which  has  procured  for  this  system  the 
distinctive  title  of  natural  logarithms.  In  Briggs's  system 
the  point  starts  ttom  B  with  such  a  velocity  that  (A  B  being 
1)  it  shall  have  attained  10  times  A  B  in  one  unit  of  time. 
This  raqairaa,  as  we  shall  see^  an  initial  veloeity  of 
2-30S58A  ...  times  A  B  in  one  unit  of  time. 

In  addition  to  the  principles  bwe  laid  down.a  known  pro- 
perty of  the  hyperbola  very  early  showed  that  logarithms  would 
become  applicable  to  geometry :  and  thus  it  happened  that 
the  flnt  decidedly  algebraical  step  in  the  computaUon  of  loga- 
rithms was  announced  in  Mercator's  'Xiogariihmotechnta,  as 
the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola.  Let  A  F  and  A  G  be  the 
asymptotes  of  an  hyperbola,  and  let  A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  &c.,  be 
in  continued  geomotrical  progression.  Draw  B  K,  C  L, 
D  M,  &c.  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote  A  G.  then  the 
hyperbolic  trapezia  BK LC,  C LM  D,  DMN  E,  &c,  are 
equal,  or  BKLC,  BKMD,  BKNE.  &c.,  ar«  in  arith- 
metical progression.  So  that  any  trapezium  BKMD  is  a 
l(^rithm  to  its  terminal  abscissa  A  D.  This  propo-ty  was 
the  discovery  of  QregorySt.  Vincent,  whopublistied  it  in 
hia  '  Opus  Geometrieum,'*  Antwerp,  1647.  It  was  therefore 
unknown  both  to  Napier  and  Briggs. 


A        B  •     c       D  ■ 
We  shall  now  take  the  question  of  Ic^arithms,  av^ling 
ourselves  of  the  power  of  modem  algebra. 

Definition. — By  the  logarithm  of  a  number  let  any  such 
ftinction  of  that  number  be  understood  as  has  the  rollow- 
ing  proper^.  When  xistovasx'iatoy'. the  logarithm 
of  X  exoeedi  or  ftUa  short  of  the  logartlhm  of  y  by  as  mneh 


as  tha  logarithm  of  af  axoaadi  or  ftlb  thaii  af  that  of  y*. 

Let  he  the  fbnetion  which  a  nnnberiaof  its  logarithm: 
so  that  x^t^  (log  «).  If  then  a  and  a  t  he  logartthina 
of «  and  y.  and  e  be  the  logariUina  of  aft  then  as  « :  y 
: :  a:' :  c-h  *  must  ba  the  k^arithn  of  y'.  And  ar^j^  ^ 
andy'aresavera»7^fl,^(«4-*),^aan<l^(«-)-*)-  But 
«y'»  ji'y.ar 

Lat^aor  «  ba  tht  amnber  «Udi  la*  t  iir  Ma logniUuB ; 
Xhiw\  a  a  • ;  ud  calling  N  tha  nombar  in  qoaHioa,  «• 
hava 

or  *  TT  iT- 

But  by  the  theoiam  proved  in  the  article  Binohial  Tbuh 
RKH  (p.  413),  this  can  only  be  true  on  the  suppositMn  that 

^  e  -r  N  is  such  a  function  of  C  as  C",  where  C  is  inde- 
pendent of  c.   Consequently,  the  number  whose  logarithm 

is  «  ranst  be  N  C*.  This  evidently  satisDes  the  eondition^ 
and  the  theorem  quoted  shows  tt  to  be  ibe  only  function 
which  sattsOes  the  conditions. 

It  is  most  convenient  to  assnme  1  as  the  number  N. 
which  has  0  ftr  its  logarithm.  We  have  then  the  following 
equation,  connecting  a  number  with  ita  logarithm, 

so  that  every  number  has  a  logarithm  (br  any  value  of  C  ve 
may  take,  only  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  value 
of  C  must  always  be  used.  The  logarithms  at  all  numbers 
for  a  given  value  cit  C  form  a  rjfttem  .*  and  C  is  called  the 
AuM  ^  that  ^stem. 

Oivan  a  system  of  logarithmi,  wa  now  inqnire  bow  lo 
find  the  k^arithma  in  any  other  nstem.  Let  A  and  B  be 
the  bases  ot  the  ^tems,  and  a  and  b  the  logarithms  of  any 
number  dp  in  tha  two  bases.  Then  wa  have 

A*='X,  B'=*,  orA"  =  B'; 


wbeneo  B  3*  A^  or  log  B  (base  A) 


.   o   ■         ,       -     „.  logg(baaeA). 

*  =  tog  B  (base  Ay  « *       B)  an  ,ogtlO»eA) ' 

that  is.  to  turn  one  system  of  logartthma  into  another  with 
any  new  base,  divide  avenr  logahiha  in  Uia  ^stam  by  tha 
logarithm  vhtch  there  beuwgs  to  the  new  baaa 

We  now  proceed  to  tiwmaUiodof  dalacmining  loguithma. 
In  ^  article  Limit  ft  is  ahown,  by  means  itf"  aw  binomial 
tiwMam,  that  of  the  two  aeries 

'  +  «+-3  +  ^l  +  aX"4+-'- 


S.3+  2.3.4 


the  second  is  the  xlh  power  of  the  first  A  remarkably 
simple  case  presents  itselC  which,  in  fact,  leads  to  Napier's 
system  of  logarithms :  it  i«  when  a  =  1.  .In  this  case  tha 
urat  series  bMomes 

which  Is  very  convei^ent.  and  is  2*7162818  very  nearly. 
This  remarkable  series  is  generally  denoted  by  i  (sometimea 
by  Bt  Laplace  always  uses  e  tot  itX  and  we  have 


.•=i+x-|-5-t.j^+. 


In  Napier*s  system,  than  (we  shall  pnsently  show  that 
this  is  Napier's  systemKx  is  the  IcMjarithm  of  i  -i-ff-f- 
ix*  -I- .... ;  or,  the  logarithm  being  given,  tha  number  can 
be  inmadiataly  found. 

Since  the  nit  aquation  it  uaivanaUy  tona^  Ite  ar  mit* 
log  a  Xs,wberologaiMansloga(baw*)  TfaatatBds 
Ibanbeeoius 

.»^*X'.or(.»^-)',or.'i 
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if «  be  duaiiuBlied  withont  limtt»  «e  have  then 
Limit  of  s  lof  a  (tese  r) ; 

X 

or,  for  a  given  (Bnd  very  gmall)  value  of  x,  the  logarithms 
of  different  nunbeni  (a)  are  very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 

the  values  ota'  —  t.    Thia  ii  the  theorem  to  which  vre 
have  before  alluded. 
Let  a    1  4-  &.  then 


X  -  •    2   -  •    a  3 

if  «  dimuiish  without  limit,  the  limit  of  the  flnt  side  haa 
been  shown  to  be  log  (1  +  d),  the  base  being  which  is 
always  to  be  understood  when  the  contrary  is  not  expressed. 
The  limit,  of  the  tenmd  side  it  easily  found  by  making 
«  B  Oi  and  we  thus  have  ' 

b»  b* 

Iog(l+*)  =  ft—  

which  however  is  only  convergent  when  6  is  not  ereater 
than  unity.  Since  this  last  is  univeraally  true,  we  find,  by 
su1»titutiDg  —bbtb, 

u        u  At 

log(i-6)  =  -*-^- T-T-—'* 

and  mbtnwiing  the  flnt  ftem  dm  leoond,  lemembering 
that 

kg  ( 1  +  *)  -  leg  (I  -  ft)  =  log 


we  flud  that 


Let 


l±b 


 } 


9-  1 


b  ich  u  always  convervent,  but  converges  my  slowly  when 
is  conaiderwUe.  If  bonever  we  make 


ar+1  «-l 
«a— f-,  or 


I 


«+  1~  2*+  I* 

then,  remembering  that  log  =  log  (*  +  1)  *  log  jr, 
«e  have 

which  is  verv  convergent  when  z  is  even  so  small  as  1,  and 
terves  to  find  the  logarithm  of  any  number  wheii  that  of  the 
next  lower  number  is  given.  The  two  following  series, 
which  may  be  easily  proved  from  the  preceding,  will  com- 
plete the  list  of  those  which  are  most  useflil  in  practice : 

a     10*  1 
log(*  +  a)  =  log«+-- --^  +  ,^^-..., 

lpg(.  +  «,«bg,+i{j^  +  l(j^J+....} 

It  only  remains  to  show  the  Identity  of  this  system  with 
that  of  Napier.  Iff  be  the  number  of  seconds  elapsed  ftom 
the  bcginnmg  of  a  motion,  and  if  be  the  lenffth  described 
in  that  time,  then  the  time  is  the  Ic^arithm  or  the  lenftth 
described.  The  velocity  at  the  end  of  (  seconds  in  the  dif- 
ferential coefficient  ^f  of,  or  a',  log  a,  where  the  lo^ithm 
UEcd  is  that  of  the  pteceding  algebraical  system  :  this  velo- 
city is  therefore  log  a  at  starting,  or  when  (=0.  Now,  in 
Napier's  system  this  velocity  is  unity,  or  asc  that  is, 
the  base  or  Napier's  Ic^orithms  is  the  series  called  (.  But 
in  the  system  where  base  is  10.  log  a  is  2'303&8d),  which  is 
the  velocity  at  starting  assumed  by  Bri^s. 

By  the  foregoing  series  a  system  of  Naperion  logarithms 
My  be  Mkulattd  with  a  ynjf  ttuU  fiaition  gf  the  hbow 


which  they  cost  tlieir  inventor.  This  having  been  done  Ibr 
all  whole  numbers  within  the  given  limits,  the  logarithm 
of  any  fVoclion  is  readily  fbund  by  subtracting  the  logarithm 
of  the  denominator  fVom  tfaat  of  the  numerator. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Briggs,  by  his  construction  of 
the  decimal  system,  divides  with  Napier  the  merit  of  in- 
venting logarithms,  considered  as  on  instrument  of  calcula- 
tion. In  the  Naperian  system  the  table  must  either  be 
carried  to  an  enormwis  length,  or  whole  numbers  only  must 
have  logarithm!!,  and  every  logarithm  of  a  fVaction  will  re- 
quire two  entrtea  of  tlie  table  and  a  subtraction.  But  in 
Bnggs*a  system  the  logarithm  of  every  decimal  fVaction  can 
be  found  by  one  entry  of  the  table,  and  one  inspection  of 
the  fVaclion. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  system  fthe  base  of  which  is  1 0)  ig 
as  fbllows: — Every  number  or  fraction  is  either  a  power  of 
ten,  positive  or  negative,  or  lies  between  two  powers  of  ten. 
The  powers  of  ten  are  ranged  in  the  following  table 


10-*  = 
jo-»  = 

10-'  = 


*0001 

-001 

•01 

•1 


10*  =  1 


lo'  =  10 


10' 


100 


10*  =  1000 
10*  =  10000 


From  which  the  following  rales  may  easily  he  obtained  : 
a  number  which  fats  m  figures  before  tlie  deoimid  point  Uei 

between  lO""' and  lO",  and  its  logarithm  therefore  lies 

between  m  —  I  and  m,  or  it  is  m  —  1  +  a  fmction  leas  thaua 
unity.  Also,  if  a  ftaction  be  less  than  unity,  and  if  its  first 
significant  figure  lie  in  the  nth  decimal  place,  this  fraction 

lies  between  10-"  and  10~^*~^';  eothat  ili  kigarilhm  ia 

—  n  +  a  fiuetion  lesa  than  unity.  Now  the  convenience 
of  BriggH's  system  lies  in  this,  that  the  fraotion  less  than 
unity,  which  is  a  part  of  every  l(^rithm,  doos  not  depend 
on  the  position  of  tbe  decimal  point,  but  entirely  upon  the 
significant  figutes :  the  reason  being,  that  an  alteration  of 
the  position  of  the  de(»mal  point  being  a  muLliplication  or 
division  by  some  whole  power  of  10,  alters  the  logarithm  by 
the  addition  or  subtractionof  a  wtwle  number.  This  ques- 
tion is  discussed  in  every  treatise  on  the  mode  of  using 
lonhthms. 

Xet  d  be  the  base  of  a  system  of  logariifama,  and  let  1m  9 
signi^  simply  the  Naperian  or  natural  logariUim  oTW; 
then  by  the  umanm  already  proved 

log  X  1 

The  fof^or  1  '4* log  o,  which  converts  Naperian  logarithms 

into  those  whose  base  u  a,  is  called  the  moduliu  of  the  sys* 

tem  whose  base  is  a.    In  Briggs's  system  tfais  modulus  is 

'4342943  nearly,  and  the  logarithms  of  this  system  being 

called  cotnmon  or  tabuiar  It^arithms,  we  have— 

oommon  log  a;  s  '4348945  X  Nap.  1<^  x 

48     „  , 
=  —  X  Nap.  log  «;  very  nearly. 

N^Iog«  =  2'3023851  X  oom.logff, 

/loo-l       1  \ 

In  the  article  Neoativs  and  Ihpouiblb  Quantitib8 
will  be  found  a  further  extension  of  the  theory  of  logarithms: 
in  Tablbs  will  be  ibund  a  list  of  tables  for  dijOT^nt  pur- 
poses. A  treatise  on  computation  by  logarithms  will  be 
found  in  the  '  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  in  *  Examples 
of  Processes  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.' 

LOGARITHMIC  CURVE  andLOGARITHMiC  SPI- 
RAL. The  former  haa  for  its  rectangular  equation  y  =  a  *, 
and  its  most  remarkable  property  is  that  its  subtangent  is 

the  same  at  every  jioint  of  thecorve.  The  latter  hear =(ra^ 
for  its  polar  equation,  and  its  tangent  always  makes  the 
same  angle  with  its  radius  vector;  whence  it  ia  called  the 
equiangular  spiral. 

LOGIC.  JProanon.] 

LOGISTIC.  [FBoraRTioNJO.] 

LOG'OS.  X^yoc  the  Greek  Ibr  a  word,  is  used  as  a  theo- 
logical term. 

1.  T%tJewiMh^)arm8<ifthaL(^ot. 

The  phrase  the  Wordot  SfemraqfJehoviA  ("1  WTDt?) 

oconrs  repeatedly  in  the  Choldeo  Targums,  where  it  com- 
aoaly  atawU  ia  the  plaee  «f       (iehevahxin  the  HaJiiew 
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oiigintl.  There  are  however  pasMges  in  which  tbk  j^mM 

appears  to  denote  a  distinct  personal  existence;  and  many 
vmineitt  critics,  among  wboin  are  Bert  Itoldt  and  Wegicbcider, 


indeed  expressly  lay,  would  etnplt^  the  f\iture  Meuiah, 
when  he  should  be  born,  as  the  instrument  of  hi»  gracious 
designs,  and  would  bo  joined  to  him  in  a  personal  wiou.* 
(Bertlioldt,  Christol.  Jud.) 

Philo  often  speaks  of  the  LoRO*.  but  his  views  on  the 
subject  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  He  seems  how- 
ever to  have  had  tlic  idea  of  n  two  fuld  Logos ;  the  one  de- 
noting a  conception  in  the  divine  mind  according  to  which 
the  world  was  created ;  the  other  a  personal  existence,  the 
Son  of  God,  partaking  of  the  divine  nature,  though  inferior 
to  tite  supreme  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world  (2«fuovp70f), 
presiding  over  the  uuirerse.  the  instructor  and  nuide  of 
man,  the  High  Priest  and  Mediator  between  CSod  and 
man.  These  two  ideas  of  the  Logos  he  often  confounds 
together.  The  pasMgea  from  Philo  are  collected  in  Dr.  J. 
P.  Smith's  Senpturg  TeHimonjf  to  the  M«t*iah,  hook  ii., 
cap.  vii.,  secL  4. 

See  also  the  descriptions  of  Wisdom  and  the  Word  of 
God  in  iVop.  viii. ;  Wttdom  0/  Solomon,  x.  15-19 ;  xi.  1-4 ; 
xviii.  \b  (compare  1  Car.,  x.  4,  9,  where  the  same  actions 
are  attributed  to  Christ) ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  fVitdom 
qf  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus. 

These  opinions  are  thought  by  tome  to  represent  the 
antient  Jewish  doctrine  respecting  the  word  of  God,  cor- 
rupted by  a  mixturB.of  lieatnen  phitosophy ;  and  by  others 
to  nave  been  wholly  borrowed  either  from  the  Platpnio  phi- 
losophy «:  from  the  M agian  doctrine  of  divine  emanations 
and  ^ons. 

2.  The  Christian  doctrine  qf  the  Logoa. 

The  only  examples  of  the  tbeol<^ical  use  01  this  word  in 
the  New  Testament  are  found  in  the  writings  of  John 
(Gospel,  c.  i.;  let  Epistle,  i.  ) ;  Sev.,  xix.  13).  These  pas- 
sages are  generally  allowed  to  refer  to  Chriat ;  but  the  sense 
in  which  Logos  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection between  this  Logos  and  the  ponon  of  Chria^  are 
suMeets  of  much  dispute. 

Tlie  Trinilarutn  expositors  assert  that  thaw  passages  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  that  the  Lc^oa  ia  a  distinct  peraoul 
RulMistence,  which  has  existed  from  all  eternity  in  a  union 
of  nature  and  of  essence  with  God,  which  creMsd  the  uni- 
verse, and  which  was  joined  with  a  human  nature  to  form 
Ihe  person  of  Chriat. 

The  Arian  doctrine  represents  the  Logos  as  an  emanation 
from  the  Deity,  superior  to  all  other  created  beings,  and 
which  supplied  the  place  of  a  human  soul  in  the  person  of 
Christ. 

Moat  Unitarian  divines  consider  it  to  be  used  either  for 
God  himself,  or  as  an  abstract  term  for  the  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence of  God  which  was  fully  imparted  to  Christ  to  fit 
htm  for  his  mission. 

Those  who  attribute  to  the  Ltigos  a  personal  existence 
give  difierent  reaaons  tat  the  origin  of  the  name.  Some 
explain  it  to  mean  the  speaker  or  leaehert  by  metonymy, 
as  Christ  ia  called  by  John  the  Light,  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
theLifo;  others  interpret  it  the  prmnised  one ;  and  others 
consider  that  as  speecn  (Xiiyoc)  is  a  medium  of  rational  com- 
munication, so  the  name  Lwos  is  given  to  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  one  who  speaks  to  man  in  the  name 
of  God. 

(The  Lexicons  of  Schleusner,  Wahl,  and  Bretschneider, 
in  loco;  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Lib.  Hist.  N.  T.,  I^olego- 
mena  in  Johan.,  sect.  7 ;  Lticke  on  the  Em'stles  John,  in 
the  Biblical  Cabinel,  p.  102;  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture 
TesUmong  to  the  Messiah;  Lardner's  Letter  on  Ihe  Lagos, 
Works,  voL  x.) 

JJ^aWOOD.  a  kind  of  timber  Imported  from  the  West 
Indies  for  the  purposes  of  the  dyer,  is  tho  wood  of  a  low 
tree  called  HamieUoxyton  Campechianum,  found  very  com- 
monly in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  adjoining  con- 
tinent, especially  Honduras,  on  which  account  it  had  been 
called  Campearhy-wood.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminoste,  and  to  the  section  Cossicie.  The  branches 
are  usually  crooked,  spiny,  and  deformed;  the  leaves  are 
small  and  pinnate;  the  flowers  grow  in  long  racemes,  are 
yellow,  sweet-scented,  and  have  ten  separate  stamens,  half 
of  which  are  shorter  than  the  others.  The  fruit  is  a  thin 
flat  two-seeded  legume  not  opening  at  the  tututea^  but 


bursting  longitudinally  by  a  divtuon  passing  down  though 
both  valves. 

The  wood  is  hard  enough  to  take  a  floe  polish,  and  might 
be  used  by  ealuDet-miikefS ;  it  is  not  however  imported  for 
that  purpose.  In  Jamaica  the  tree  is  used  for  fenoee,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  wtutethom  in  England,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Lc^wood  is  so 
heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  and  scarcely  susceptible  of  un- 
dci^oiUK  decay. 

Its  colouring  matter  is  dissolved  both  by  water  and  alct>- 
hol,  and  it  is  principally  derived  from  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  body,  to  which  Chevreul,  who  discovered  it,  gavo 
the  name  of  A«ma<iR  or  A^rnu/ojry/me this  id  sometimes 
so  abundant  as  to  exist  in  the  wood  in  cr)'stals  of  distinct 
form,  of  a  flue  red  colour,  and  considerable  size.  Besides 
bematin,  logwood  contains  resin,  oil,  acetic  acid,  and  salts 
of  potaah.  and  lime  combined  with  a  vegetable  add,  a  little 
sulphate  of  lime,  alumina,  peroxide  of  iran,and  maoganeK. 

[HeHATIN;  HXHATOXYLON-j 

Lo^ood  is  employed  by  the  calico-printer  to  jipTe  a  black, 
or  brown  colour,  the  cloth  being  always  first  impregnated 
with  alum  mordant,  and  thus  black  is  obtained.  Iron 
mordant  and  loirwood  also  yiel^  a  black,  but  it  is  not  so 
)^ood  as  with  the  alum  mordant.  Cloth  with  the  alum 
mordant,  dyed  in  a  mixture  of  logwood  and  madder,  has  a 
Sue  brown  colour  fixed  upon  it.  Logwood  is  also  emplojod 
in  the  preparation  of  some  lakes. 

Trade.— -{Bois  de  Campeche,  French ;  Kampescholz,  Ger- 
man; CafTt^wcAeouj,  Dutch ;  Palo  de  CommcAe,  Spanish.) 
The  importations  of  this  dye-wood  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  quantities  re-ex- 
ported and  taken  for  use,  have  been  as  follows : — 


iMMtfA. 

Ttmt. 

183B 

.  14,045 

.  6395 

9.S97 

1829 

13,893 

.  6S26 

8^52 

1830 

.  16,781 

.     6937  . 

10,100 

1831 

.  14,851 

.     6011  . 

10.405 

1832 

.  18.773 

.     4427  . 

12,415 

1833 

.  26,079 

.     7045  . 

17,595 

1834 

.  21,054 

.     4548  . 

14,026 

1835 

.  16,744 

.      5697  . 

14.727 

11136 

.  12,880 

.      4385  . 

12,361 

1837 

.  14,699 

.      3316  . 

13.033 

The  importations  of  logwood  are  brought  into  Europe 
fh)m  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico.  The  British  possessions 
of  Janwica  and  Honduras  have  upon  the  average  furnished 
about  one  half  of  the  above  importations  into  this  kingdom. 
The  principal  part  of  the  exportations  from  Bngland  are 
made  to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands.  Lagwood 
is  an  article  of  commerce  the  price  of  which  fluctuates  vio- 
lentlv.  Under  ordioary  circumstances  of  demand  and 
supply  its  price  is  from  5^.  1Q«.  to  71.  per  ton.  It  has  some- 
times been  sold  as  low  as  4/.,  and  at  others  as  high  as  35^  pet 
ton.  At  this  time  (January,  1839)  a  temporan  short  supply 
has  raised  the  price  to  alioiit  12/.  per  ton.  The  doty  when 
imported  from  a  British  possession  is  3«.*per  ton,  and  when 
from  a  foreign  country  As.  Gd.  per  ton. 

LOHEIA.  [Arabia.] 

lOIR,  a  river  in  France  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 

Loire. 

LOIR  ET  CHER,  a  department 'in  France  bounded  on 
the  north  by  that  of  Eure  et  Loir ;  on  the  north-east  by  that 
of  Loiret ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Cher ;  on  the  south 
by  that  of  Indre;  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Indre  ct 
Loire ;  and  on  the  north- west  by  that  of  Sartbe.  Its  form 
approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  having  its  longer 
sides  fiicing  the  north-east  and  south-west.  Its  greatest 
length  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of  MonXmirail  (Siurthe)  to 
that  of  Vicnon  (Cher)  82  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is 
from  between  Chfiteaudun  (Eure  et  Loir)  and  Orliana 
(Loiret)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ia  Chartre  (Sarthe)  46 
milcii.  The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2424 
square  miles;  with  a  population  in  1831  of  335,750;  in 
1 836  of  244,043  ;  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  S293, 
or  about  3^  per  cent.;  and  giving  a  little  more  than  l(fO 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  respect  of  sice  the  depart- 
ment is  almost  equal  to  the  English  county  of  Devon,  but 
it  has  not  half  the  population  of  that  county.  Blois,  the 
capital,  is  96  miles  souin-west  of  Paris  in  a  direct  liu^  or 
103  miles  by  the  road  through  Orl^ns.  It  is  in  47^35' 
N.  let,  and  1"  20'  £.  long,  fiom  Greemvioh. 
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The  dvpartment  is  almcat  entirely  a  flat,  having  in  the 
south-east  part  a  considerable  number  of  Clangs,  or  pools, 
and  marshes.  Tlie  supracretaceous  strata  vhich  occupy  the 
chatk-basin  of  Paris  extend  inio  the  department  from  the 
north-east,  and  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Loire  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  Beuvron.  In  all  other  parts  the  department 
is  occupied  by  the  cbatk  itself.  The  general  inclination  of 
the  surface  is  toward  the  west  and  south-west 

The  principal  river  is  the  Loire,  which  has  a  tolerahlv 
direct  south-west  coune  aS3b  miles,  or  rather  more,  through 
the  department,  which  it  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions ;  it  is  navigable  throughout.  The  Cher,  one  of  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Loire,  enters  this  department  on 
the  south-east,  near  Mennetou,  and  flows  westward,  in  one 
part  upon,  but  mostly  within,  the  border  of  the  department, 
pa^t  the  towns  of  Mennetou,  Selles,  Sl  Aignan,  and  Mont- 
richard,  into  the  department  of  Indre  et  I^ire.  The  Cher 
is  navigable  for  about  15  mites  before  leaving  this  depart- 
ment 

The  Grande  <or  Great)  Sauldre  enters  the  department 
on  tlie  east  side,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Petite  (l«sser) 
Sauldre  and  the  Rere,  both  of  which  also  rise  out  of  the  de- 

girtment,  and  by  the  Croisine,  joins  the  Cher  just  below 
Biles.  Ttie  FeuKon,  another  feeder  of  the  Cher,  has  a 
small  part  of  its  course  within  the  department  The  Beu- 
vron and  the  Cosson  enter  the  department  from  the  east, 
and  after  receiving,  each  of  them,  a  few  small  streams,  fall 
into  the  Loire  on  the  south-east  bank,  near  one  another,  a 
few  miles  below  Btois.  Tlie  Cise  Landezon,  a  small  stream, 
falls  into  the  Loire  opposite  the  Cosson.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  department  the  Loir  enters  it  near  Cloyes,  a 
town  a  little  below  Chfiteaudun,  and  flows  in  a  sinuous 
channel  to  the  south-west  past  Fretevat.  Venddme,  Les 
Heches,  and  Montoire.  The  Bmye,  a  feeder  of  the  Loir, 
flows  partly  on,  partly  within,  the  north-western  border  till 
its  iunctioti  with  the  Loir.  The  Graisne  and  the  Coeuteron, 
feeders  of  tho  Braye,  also  water  the  north-west  None  of 
these  rivers  are  nav^ble  in  the  department.  The  Canal 
du  BeriT,  intended  to  shorten  the  navigation  of  the  Loire, 
by  avoiding  the  tedious  bend  between  itie  junction  of  the 
Allier  and  timt  of  the  Indre,  has  about  46  or  47  mites  of  its 
course  in  this  department. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  six  '  Routes  Royales.'  or 
government  roads,  having  an  ag^gate  length  of  189  miles, 
viz.  128  in  repair,  28  out  of  repau-,  and  33  unfinished.  The 
most  important  of  these  roads  is  that  which  runs  from 
Paris  through  ChSteaudun  and  Vend6me  to  Tours.  The 
next  in  importance  is  that  which  runs  from  Paris  by  Orleans 
and  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire  to  Blois.  At  Blois  it 
divides ;  one  branch  continuing  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Loire  to  Tours,  where  it  Joins  the  main  road  through  Chft- 
teaudun,  crosses  the  Loire,  and  runs  to  AngoulSme  and 
Bordeaux ;  the  other  branch  crosses  the  Loire  at  Blois,  and 
runs  by  Celles  to^h£teauroux,  where  it  fitlls  in  with  the 
road  from  Paris  toLimoges,  Cahors,  and  Toulouso.  Another 
road  run  j  from  Blois  to  Venddme  and  Le  Mans.  The  main 
road  from  Paris  by  Orleans  to  ChSteauroux  and  Limoges 
crosses  the  eastern  side  of  the  department  The  *  Routes 
D^partementales  *  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  have  an 
aggregate  length  of  263  miles,  of  which  149  are  in  repair,  29 
out  of  repair,  and  75  un&nislied.  The  bve-roads  and  paths 
arc  in  number  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven^-lbur, 
and  have  on  aggregate  length  irf  4190  miles. 

The  soil  vanes  much ;  the  northern  part  is  in  general 
more  prodactive  than  the  southern.  About  three-firths  of 
the  whole  are  arable ;  and  about  one-seventh  consists  of  land 
eutirely  unproductive,  or  of  open  waste  land  on  which  poor 
pasturage  is  obtained ;  about  one-ninth  of  the  soil  is  wood- 
land. The  quantity  of  meadow  and  good  pasture  land  is 
small ;  but  the  vineyards  are  tolerably  extensive.  The 
quantity  of  grain  raised  is  greater  than  the  consumption  of 
the  department.  The  best  wines  are  the  white  wines  of 
Noels  and  Murettains  and  the  red  wines  of  the  banks  of 
the  Cher.  Vegetables,  fruit,  and  hemp  are  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  liquorice  and  beet-root  the  latter  for 
sugar,  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  Hones,  horned- 
cattle,  and  sheep  are  brad :  Uie  last  in  considerable  number: 
there  is  a  stud  maintainea  at  Blois  for  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  horses ;  and  prises  are  given  to  the  owners  of 
the  Quest  animals.  Poultry,  game,  and  fish  ore  abundant. 
The  mineral  productions  are  limestone,  gun-flints  procured 
from  the  diBlK  strata,  and  potten^  olay:  some  iron  and  lead 
niuei  are  wrought 
P.O.  Na.M2. 


The  department  t»  divided  into  three  arrondiseemeuts,  as 
follows : — 

S^.  lliU*.        Fop.  in  ld3C.  ComnuQM. 
Blois.  central,         .       S71  118,661  138 

Vendume,  north-west     650  77,760  110 

Romoroutin,  aouth-east   803  47,722  48 


2424  !:44,043  296 

The  three  arrondissements  contain  24  cantons,  or  dis- 
tricts under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Blois  are  Blois,  capital  of  the 
department,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire  (population  in 
1831,  11,002  for  the  town,  or  13,138  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; in  1836,  13,628  for  the  whole  commune)  [Blois]; 
Vienne,  a  suburb  of  Blois,  south  of  the  Loire :  Mer  and 
Suevre,  near  or  on  the  north  bank,  and  St.  Di4,  opposite 
Suevre,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  same  river ;  Herbault, 
Ouques,  Marchenoir,  and  Ouzouer  le  March£,  north  of  the 
Loire,  but  distant  from  it ;  Chambord  on  the  Cosson ;  Bra- 
oienx  and  Cour-Cheverny  on  or  near  the  Beuvron ;  Centres 
and  Cormier  on  the  Bievre,  a  feeder  of  the  Beuvron ;  and 
St.  Aignan  and  Montrichard  on  the  Cher ;  alt  south  of  the 
Loire.  Mer  (pop.  1717  for  the  town,  3733  for  the  whole 
commune}  is  in  the  centre  of  a  viae  distinot  and  tlie  towns- 
men carry  on  trade  in  wine  and  brandy.  Suevre  is  a  small 
place,  with  a  population,  in  1618,  of  about  1200.  At  St 
Aignan  (pop.  2228  town,  2772  whole  commune)  are  some 
manufiwtures  of  woollen  cloth.  There  are  flint  quarries 
near  it  Chambord  has  a  castle  built  by  Francois  I.  from 
the  designs  of  the  architect  Primatice :  1 800  -workmen  vero 
employed  upon  it  for  twelve  years ;  but  it  was  not  quite 
finished  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  a  building 
imposing  from  its  extent  but  irregular  in  its  construction. 
It  is  an  assemblage  of  towers  targe  and  small,  having  its 
walU  figured  with  small  black  round  or  lozenge-shaped 
stones.  There  is  a  remarkable  double  spiral  staircase  by 
which  one  person  can  aseend  and  another  descend  without 
their  seeing  each  other.  Chambord  was  tilt  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  frequent  residence  of  the  French  kings. 
It  was  bestowed  by  Louis  XV.  on  Mar^chal  Saxe,  and  by 
Bonaparte  on  Marechal  Berthier,  prince  of  Wagram.  At 
Menars  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  between  Suevre 
and  Blois,  is  a  fine  chateau  in  a  park :  it  was  formerly  the 
abode  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  mistress  of  Louis  XV., 
and  subsequently  of  Marechal  Victor,  duke  of  Belluno.  It 
is  now  the  residence  of  Prince  Joseph  de  Chimay. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Vendome  are  Venddme,  or 
Vendosme,  Mor£e,  Freteval,  Les  Roches,  Montoire,  and 
Trou,  all  on  the  Loir ;  Hondoubleau  and  Sarg^  on  the 
Graisne ;  Drou6  and  La  Ville  aux  Clercs.  Venddme  is  on 
the  Loir,  which  here  flows  in  several  ehanmds ;  tibe  two  prin- 
cipal streams  divide  the  town  itself  from  Uie  suburbs.  A 
hill  which  commands  the  town  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of 
an  antient  castle,  the  residence  of  the  former  dukes  of  Ven- 
ddme, destroyed  during  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution.  The 
tombs  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  on  this 
occasion  violated.  The  town  is  ill  laid  out  and  by  no  means 
well  built.  It  has  a  college  of  long  established  and  deserved 
reputation.  The  cloisters  of  a  fine  Benedictine  convent 
have  been  converted  into  barracks  and  the  grounds  into 
public  walks ;  the  conventual  church  has  been  made  pa- 
rochial. The  population  of  Venddme  was,  in  1831,  6590  for 
the  town,  or  77  7 1  for  the  whole  commune ;  in  1 836  it  was  8  206 
for  the  oommune.  The  prineipal  manufiiotures  are  of  gloves, 
once  veiy  considerable  but  now  decayed,  paper,  leather,  and 
woollen  stuffs.  There  are  public  baths,  and  some  judi- 
cial and  other  government  offices.  Venddme  was  autiently 
fortified,  and  was  taken  by  storm  by  Henri  IV.  from  the 
party  of  the  League.  The  walls  are  now  destroyed.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  French  poet  Ronsard.  Venddme  was 
formerly  capital  of  the  district  of  Venddmois,  a  subdivision 
of  Beau 886,  or  Beauce  [BxAnsss],  and  gave  the  title  of 
count  afterwards  of  duke,  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, which  in  the  person  of  Henri  IV.  came  to  the  throne. 
The  duchy  was  subsequently  granted  to  a  natural  son  of 
Henri,  who,  with  his  descendants,  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  political  and  military  ofiUrs  of  France.  Louis  Joseph, 
duke  of  Vniddme,  a.d.  1669— 1712,  was  the  last  duke  of 
this  line,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 

ginerals  of  Louis  XIV.  The  victories  which  he  gained  at 
rihuega  and  at  Villa  Viciosa.  in  1710,  re-established 
Philippe  V.  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Mondoubleau  (pop. 
1638  town,  1917  whole  commune)  has  theHwnains  at|aa 
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aniient  castie ;  iue  townsmen  muiufaetun  lome  Mrges  and 
other  woollens,  eartheoware,  and  glass.  Montoire,  other- 
wise called  Querhoent  (pop.  3433  town,  3072  whole  com- 
mune), has  &  good  square  formed  by  a  former  duke  of  Tal- 
lard;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  seizes  and  other  vooUeni. 
In  the  arrondissement  of  Venddme  as  many  as  seven  hun- 
jred  foundlings  are  brought  up  at  the  cfaaige  of  the  chari- 
table inatitutioM  of  Paria. 

In  the  arrondisssment  of  RoDoimntin  ara  Romonntii), 
SL  Genoux,  La  Ferti-Imbault.  and  Salbru  on  the  Sauldre ; 
Mennetou  and  Sellea  on  the  Cher;  and  La  Feri£  St  Aig- 
nan  on  the  Beuvron.  Rouorantin  gets  its  name  from  the 
Morantin,  a  brook  which  flows  into  tne  Sauldre  at  this  spot. 
It  was  furmerly  the  capital  of  the  barren  district  of  Solera  : 
and  was  the  place  mm  which  the  chancellor  L'HOpital 
issued  an  edict  (called  the  edict  of  Romorantio)  which  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  France. 
The  population  waa,  in  1831.  6537  fbr  the  town,  or  6985  for 
the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  7181  for  the  commune. 
The  principal  manufacture  ia  that  of  woollen  oloth.  There 
are  some  fiscal  and  other  cofernment  offices  here.  Sellea 
(pop.  1916  town,  4121  for  the  whole  commune)  has  m  an- 
tient  eastla.  The  inhabitants  manu&ctuie  some  woollen 
goods.  There  are  several  com-roills.  La  Ferl£  Imbault 
has  a  chSteau  or  castle,  which  was  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  the  residence  of  Mar^chal  d'Eatampes. 

The  population  of  the  above  places,  when  not  otherwise 
xnentioneo,  is  that  of  the  whole  commune^  and  from  the 
census  of  1831. 

The  department  of  T^ir  et  Cher  constitutes  the  diocese  of 
Blois,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  sufTraf^n  of  the  archbishop 
of  Paris :  it  is  includ<.-d  in  the  circuit  of  the  Academic 
Unirersitaire  and  in  the  Cour  Royale  of  Orleans.  It  is  in 
the  fuurth  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are 
at  Tours.  It  sends  three  members  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. In  respect  of  education  it  ia  backward  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  France:  of  the  young  men  enrolled  m  the 
military  census  of  1829-29,  only  27  in  every  100  could  read 
and  write ;  the  average  of  France  being  nearly  40  In  every 
100. 

This  department  waa  in  the  days  of  Csosar  occupied  by 
the  Carnutes  and  the  Turones.  The  greater  part  of  it 
afterwards  constituted  the  Blaiaois,  or  Bl^sois  [Blois],  but 
the  department  also  includes  part  of  the  former  districts 
of  Touraine,  Orl£anois  proper,  and  Dunois.  It  contains  a 
great  many  chateaux. 

LOl  RB,  a  river  in  France,  the  basin  of  which  is  bounded 
on  the  cast  by  the  Cayennes,  and  the  mountains  which 
f()rm  their  prolongation  northward ;  by  the  mountains  of 
Morvan,  the  heights  of  Beauee,  and  the  Menei  mountains 
on  the  north ;  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the 
mountains  of  La  Margeride,  the  volcanic  group  of  Au- 
vergne,  and  the  heights  of  (SStines,  which  extend  fh>m  the 
Auvei^nat  group  to  the  Atlantic 

The  limits  thus  described  include  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
centre  and  western  parts  of  TVance,  constituting  neariya 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  country.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  bnsin  is  fVom  north-west  lo  south-east,  from  the  source 
of  the  Varenne,  a  feeder  of  the  Mayenne,  to  Mount 
1j)Z&te,  370  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  from  the  source 
of  the  Bouleur,  which  flows  by  the  Clain  into  the  Vienne, 
to  (he  source  of  the  Arroux,  224  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  50,763  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  England. 

The  Loire  rises  in  Mount  Gerbin:  des  Jones,  one  of  the 
Cayennes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  M^in,  several 
miles  north-north'Cast  of  Mount  Lozdre,  in  the  department 
of  ArdSche.  Its  source  is  nearly  4600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  general  direction  of  iti  course  ia  at  first 
north  and  north-west  to  Orleans,  where  it  turns  westward 
and  flows  into  the  Atlantic.  Its  first  great  tributary,  the 
Allier,  unites  with  it  on  the  left  bank,  jui>^  below  Nevers, 
at  an  elevation  of  550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  2'.0  miles  from  its  source.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  above  the  junction  of  the  Allier, 
the  valley  of  the  Loire  is  narrow,  being  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  prolongation  of  the  C£vennei,  which  form  the 
eastern  limit  of  its  basin,  and  on  the  west  Inr  a  branch 
from  the  C^rennes,  which  divides  the  vall^  of  the  Loire 
fKtm  that  of  the  Allier.  The  tributaries  of  the  Loit«,  until 
the  junction  of  the  Allier,  are  all  small ;  the  Arroux  alone, 
which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank,  is  navigable. 

From  the  junction  of  the  AUier  to  Orl^ns  is  a  distance 

«f  nearly  190  mint,  following  the  general  wun«  of  the 


stream.  The  height  of  the  bed  of  the  Lure  at  Orleans  is 
about  294  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Chor  and 
Indre,  two  of  its  most  important  tributaries  join  it  oa  the 
left  bank.  90  miles  below  Orleans,  and  not  far  bdow  Tours, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  160  feet 

From  the  junction  of  the  €^  and  Indre^  the  Loire  has 
a  general  western  course  of  133*  miles,  till  it  teac^  the 
ocean.  It  rcceivei,  on  Ui  left  bank,  about  IS  miles  below 
the  junction  of  the  Cher,  the  Viennew  anothw  of  its  fcreat 
tributaries ;  and  36  miles  lower  down  it  receives  the  Maine 
or  Mayenne,  the  only  stream  of  magnitude  which  falls 
into  it  on  the  right  bank  throughout  its  wluile  course.  At 
the  junction  of  the  Mayenne  the  height  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  ta  about  116  feet;  ai^  at  Nantes.  48  miles  lower 
down,  and  only  36  miles  from  the  moulh  of  the  river,  &3 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Loire  is  above  530  miles.  The 
navigation  upwards  and  downwards  commences  at  Roanne, 
116  miles  from  its  source,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Tntm- 
bouze.  It  has,  in  the  part  above  Roanne,  a  total  fall  of 
377S  Bngliah.  feet,  being  an  average  of  about  32'd  feet  in  m 
mile.  The  chief  fell  ia  m  the  part  nearest  its  source.  For 
two-thirda  of  the  distance  above  Roanne  it  is  used  toe 
floating  timber,  particularly  of  deals  for  boat-building;  and 
boats  cAn  descend  the  stream  from  SL  Rambert,  above 
Roanne,  but  not  ascend  it 

This  river,  with  its  la^r  affluents,  constitutes  the  great 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  ceotr^  and  western  Franer,  and 
might  be  rendered  much  more  available.  The  bants  arc 
celebrated  for  their  beauty,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tours.  From  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
Cayennes,  in  which  it  has  its  source,  the  Loire  is  subject 
to  great  inundations,  to  prevent  which  it  has  been  em- 
banked in  the  level  tracts  below  Orleans.  The  sand  and 
soil  which  its  waters  bring  down  form  islands  or  shiftio^ 
banks  in  its  course  which  materially  impede  the  naviga- 
tion, especially  above  Orleans ;  to  avoid  this  inconvenieuce, 
a  canal  has  been  formed  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
from  the  Canal  du  Centre,  at  the  junction  of  the  Arroux. 
to  the  Canal  de  Briare,  at  Briare  near  Gien.  Vessels  of 
900  tons  are  built  at  Nantes,  but  they  cannot  receive  their 
cargoes  above  Paimbteuf.  Tlie  tide  flows  about  forty  miles 
up  the  river,  to  a  short  distance  above  Nantes. 

Two  of  the  five  great  affluents  of  the  Loire  have  been 
described  elsewhere.  [Allikr;  Cbkr.]  The  AUier  rises  in 
Mount  LozAre,  a  few  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Loire,  and 
has  a  course  of  about  200  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Loire.  It  is  navigable,  during  part  of  the  year,  for 
about  72  miles.  The  Cher  rises  near  the  Puy  de  Ddme. 
and  has  a  course  of  neariy  200  miles,  for  about  S&  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  It  passes  Montlu9on,  SL  Aman<^ 
and  Bowies. 

The  Indre  rises  in  the  remote  ramiOeations  of  the  cen- 
tral group  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergqft  and  has  a  course 
of  about  116  miles.  The  navigation,  of  »^miles,  commences 
at  Loches.   The  Indre  has  no  large  affluents. 

The  Vienne  rises  in  the  Auvei^nat  moimttuns,  west  of 
the  Puy  de  Ddme,  and  flows,  first  west  past  limoges,  and 
then  north,  past  Cbinon.  Its  whole  course  is  about  ISO 
miles,  only  about  50  of  which  are  navigable,  viz.  from  the 
junction  of  the  Clain,  It  drains  a  large  extent  of  country, 
and  reoelves  several  considerable  affluents. 

The  Mayenne  rises  in  the  southern  slope  of  the  Armo- 
rican  chain,  and  has  its  course  first  west,  and  then  south, 

Rast  Mayenne,  Laval,  and  Angers,  just  below  which  city 
:  joins  the  Loire*  its  whole  course  is  about  97  miles,  fur 
hw  of  which,  via.  tram  Laval,  it  is  navigable.  Though 
not  so  long  as  the  Allier,  the  Cber,  the  Vienne,  or  even 
the  Indre,  its  basin  exceeds  that  of  any  of  them,  except  the 
Vienne.  Its  principal  feeder  is  the  Sarthe,  a  stream  thirty 
miles  longer  than  the  Mayenne,  which  flows  by  Alenfan 
and  Le  MSns,  and  is  navigable  from  below  Le  Mans  60 
miles.  The  Sarthe  receives  the  Loir  (distinguished  from 
the  great  stream,  La  Loire,  by  its  masculine  form  Le  Loir), 
a  river  of  almost  equal  length  with  itseIC  whidi  is  naviga- 
ble from  Chftteau  du  Loir,  53  miles. 

Hie  Loire  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Liger 
(Atlytip,  Strabo)  or  Ligerts ;  the  Allier  by  those  of  Elavcr 
and  EUuris.  We  are  not  awaze  that  the  Roman  names- 
of  any  of  the  othet-  tributaries  haw  been  recorded. 

We  subjoin  the  following  summarjr  of  the  nav^ation  of 
this  vast  rivM^ystem  ftom  the  offioal  stMementt  of  tlw 
Fnoch  government  i 
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length  of  the  navigation  of  the  Loin  its^ 
Arroux         .  .  . 

Allier      .         .  •  . 

Loiret  .  .  .  . 

Vienne,  35  miles ;  Creuse,  5  miles 


IIOm. 
512 
13 
156 

2 
60 


Thou^  U  miles;  Dive,  feeder  of  Tbou^  ]7 
'  miles  '.  .  '.      '  28 

Authion     .  .  .  .26 

Maycnne,  60  miles ;  Oudon,  feeder  of  May- 
enhe,  II  miles;  Sartlie,  80  miles;  Loir, 
75  miles  .  .  .226 

Layon  '  ...  '37 

8&vn  tJantaita    '     .  .  .10 

Acbeneau*  12  milea;  Bovlogne,  5  nileB; 
OgnoD,  4  miles;  Tenu,  10  milea,  feeders  . 
of  the  Acheneau  .         .         ■  31 

Bnvfs  .'        .         .         .  19 

TIte  navigation  of  the  Jndre  is  not  atated;  Uiat  of  the 

Cher  is  comprehended  in  the  Canal  du  Berry,  and  that 
of  the  'Erdre,  a  small  feeder  which  joins  the  Loire  at 
Nantes,  in  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest.  From  (he 
length  assigned  to  the  lioire  itself,  the  AUier,  the  SarUie> 
and  the  Loire,  as  compared  with  that  given  above,  from 
measurement  on  Bru6'^  large  map  (Paris,  1818),  either  in- 
land navigation  has  been  much  extended  of  late  years,  or 
that  part  of  the  stream  used  for  floating  timber  is  included 
in  tho  navigation.  The  Loire  is  connected  with  the  Sadne 
by  the  Canal  du  Centre,  with  the  Seine  by  the  Canals  de 
BriHre,  d'Orleuis,  and  du  Loing,  and  with  Brest  harbour 
by  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brat  The  Canal  du  Berry 
unites  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  Loire,  avoiding  the 
great  bend  of  ibe  river  at  Orl£ans. 

LOIRE,  a  department  in  iho  interior  of  France,  bounded 
OD  the  north  by  the  department  of  Sa6ne  et  Loire,  on  the 
east  by  the  departments  of  Rh6ne  and  Isere,  on  the  south- 
east by  the  department  of  Ardeche,  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Haute  Loire ;  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  that  of  Fuy 
de  DOme,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Allier.  The 
form  of  the  department  is  irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is 
from  north-north-west  to  south-south-east,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Polisse  (Allier)  to  that  of  Bou^  Argental, 
SO  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length, 
is  by  a  line  drawn  through  Roanne.  41  miles.  The  area  of 
the  department  is  estimated  at  1835  square  miles,  being 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  English  county  of  Northumber- 
land. The  population  in  1831  was  391,216;  in  1836  it  was 
412.497,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  21,281,  or 
more  than  five  per  cent. ;  and  giving  about  225  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mil^  a  population  which,  in  density,  iar  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  France,  and  is  nearly  double  that  of 
the  English  county  compared  with  it.  Montbrison,  the 
chief  town,  is  in  45°  36'  N.  lat.  and  in  4'  4'  E.  long. ;  236 
miles  south-south-east  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  or  298 
miles  by  the  road  through  Hontargis,  Nevers,  and  Roanne. 

This  department  is  formed  of  a  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Loire,  and  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries 
are  skirted  by  the  mountains  which  bound  that  valley  on 
each  side.  On  the  east  side  are  the  mountains  of  Le  Lyon- 
nais,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Rhdne. 
The  highest  pcnuts  are  Mont  Pitat  (Mons  Pileatus  the 
*  cappetTmountain*),  so  called  ftom  its  head  being  often  en- 
veloped ^ith  clouds.  4472  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  Boussiore,  or  Boussi^,  between  Pannissidre  and  Tarare 
(Rhdne),  3291  feet.  In  the  south-east  the  department  ex- 
tends across  these  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  department  are  the  heights  of 
Forez  and  La  Made,  otherwise  La  Madeleine,  separating 
the  valley  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Allier.  These  two 
niountain-chains  are  cbietly  composed  of  granitic  rocks  or 
of  the  older  limestones  and  sanastones ;  part  of  the  high 
ground  between  the  Loire  and  Rhdne  is  occupied  by  the 
coal-measures;  and  the  valley  of  the  Iioixe  is  occupied  by 
strata  belonging  to  the  supracretaceous  ^np.  The  coal- 
field of  this  oiBtnet  is  the  most  important  m  France.  There 
are  fbrtf-five  mining  establishment^  vhich  extend  over  an 
area  of  42.038  English  acres.  The  ^juantity  procured  in 
1839  was  612,914  tons:  and  the  distribution  of  their  pro- 
duce is  facilitated  by  the  two  noble  rivers  to  which  the  coal- 
field is  adjacent  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  very  good. 
There  are  iron  and  lead  mines  in  the  mountains,  and  quar- 
ries of  granite,  porphyry,  and  marble.  Whetstones  and 
emery  am  also  procured. 


Jhe  department  beUmgg'almost  entirely  io' the  hasmitf 
the  Loire,  which  river  enters  it  on  the  south,  just  below 
Aurec  (Haute  Loire),  and  flows  northward,  past  St.  Ram- 
bert  (where  the  downward  navigation  commences),  Feurs. 
and  Roanne  (where  it  becomes  navigable,  both  upward  and 
dowtiward),  into  the  department  of  Sadne  et  Loire.  From 
the  narrowness  of  the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  its 
tributaries  are  all  small;  the  Furand,  the  Coize,  the  Loise, 
the  Trambouze,  and  the  Surnin  join  it  successively  on  the 
hgGt  bank ;  and  the  Bouson,  the  ])daire,  the  Lignon,  the 
Aix,  fhe  RepaisoD,  and  the  Tessonnc,  on  the  left.  A  small 
portion  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  department 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rb6ne,  and  is  skirtctl  by  that 
river,  which  divides  it  from  the  department  of  hin.  The 
Gier  and  Uie  Diaume,  which  belong  to  the  system  of  the 
Rhdne,  water  this  part  The  official  returns  make  the  na- 
vigation of  the  fjOire  in  this  department  amount  to  S3 
miles,  which  extends  i(  far  above  Roanne  or  St.  Rambert, 
and  shows  either  that  the  upper  part  has  been  made  navi- 
gable of  late  years,  or  that  tne  part  used  only  fur  floating 
timber  is  included  in  the  return.  About  Ave  miles  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhdne  belong  to  this  department. 

There  are  two  canals :  that  from  Roanne  to  Dizoin.  lateral 
to  the  Loire,  11  or  1 2  miles  of  which  are  in  this  department; 
and  that  from  Rive  de  Gier  to  Givors(Rb&ne)Dn  the  banks 
of  the  Rhdne,  of  which  four  or  five  miles  are  in  this  de- 
partment 

There  are  six  gwemment  roads,  having  an  aggregate 
length  of  192  miles,  of  which  nearly  three-fourths  are  in 
repair,  the  rest  out  of  repair  or  unfinished.  There  are 
eleven  departmental  roads,  haviug  an  aggregate  length  of 
231  miles,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  in  good  repair. 
There  are  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  bye- 
roads  and  paths,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  5UU0 
miles.  The  principal  rood  is  that  from  Paris  by  Moulins 
to  Lyoi. :  it  passes  tlirough  Roanne.  The  road  from  Lyon 
to  Ntmes  crosses  the  south-east  corner  of  the  department, 
that  from  Lyon  to  Clermont  passes  through  Feurs  and 
Boen ;  and  that  from  Lyon  to  Le  Puy  passes  through  St. 
Etienne.   There  is  a  railroad  from  St.  Etienne  to  Lyon. 

The  cltmiUe  of  the  department  is  temperate,  and  the  soil, 
though  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  tolerably  productive. 
About  half  the  sml  is  arable,  but  the  quantity  of  grain  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  dense  population.  There  is  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  meadow-land,  on  which  a  great  number 
of  cattle  are  bred.  The  cheeses  of  La  Roche  and  Barra^in, 
villages  in  the  department,  are  much  esteemed.  The  vine- 
yards are  tolerably  extensive,  and  some  of  the  wine  is  in 
good  repute.  A  small  quantiQr  of  cider  is  made.  The 
quantity  of  poultry  rearra  is  considerable,  especially  tur- 
keys, which  are  fattened  on  chesnuts.  The  woods  occupy 
rather  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  department :  they  consist 
chiefly  of  pines  and  other  resinous  ti  ctis,  from  which  excel- 
lent turpentine  is  obtained.  The  duals  are  sent  down  the 
Loire  for  boat-building  and  other  purposes. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  as 
fonows:— 

Ana  tn  PoMblioa  In  Com- 

Sq.HtlM.       1831.  183S.  muaei. 

Roanne    .       N.         688     121,817     124,871  108 

Montbrison.  Central   .  749     120.210     124,050  nn. 

St  Etienne^    SJ!.    .  398     149.189     163,576  72 

1835     391,216     412,497  318 

There  are  26  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  R(»nne  are  Roanne,  on  the  Loire 
(population  in  1831,  8S90  town,  9260  whole  commune;  in 
1836, 9910 commune) [Roanne];  Villerost, near  Roanne, on 
the  same  river ;  Perreux..  also  near  Roanne,  but  not  on  the 
Loire;  Charlieu  (pop.  3123  town,  3424  whole  commune),  on 
the  Somin;  Regny,  Lay,  St.  Syrophorien  de  Lay,  and  St. 
Just  on  the  Trambouze,  or  its  branches;  N^ronde,  on  a 
small  stream  running  into  the  Loire;  St  German  la  Val 
and  St.  Just  en  Chevalel;  on  the  Aix ;  St  Haon  le  Chfitel 
and  Renaison,  on  or  near  the  Renaison ;  Aubio^e,  Gbangy, 
Crazet;  Mid  La  Paeaudidre,  on  or  near  theTessonne.  These 
are  slmast  all  small  places.  Perreux  is  fiunous  for  its 
wines.  St  Symphorien  de  Lay  (pop.  4500)  has  considerable 
cotton-monufoctures;  the  town,  which  is  walled,  does  not 
contain  much  above  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  com- 
mune. La  Pwsaudi^  is  a  tolerably  pleaamt  town  of  600 
or  700  inhabitants.   St  Jurteftg^lg|^op(i|j^^0 
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a  hill:  it  has  about  1000  inhabitanti,  who  makebati  and 
trade  in  the  trood  grown  in  the  ne^[hbourhood. 

In  tbo  arrondissement  of  Montbrison  are  Montbrifon, 
capital  of  the  department,  on  the  Vizczy,  a  small  feeder  of 
the  Lignon  ;  Moingtand  Chaudieu,  both  near  Montbrison ; 
L'Hopital  and  Bucn,  on  the  Li(;non ;  St.  Marcellin  and 
Sury-le-Contat,  on  or  near  the  Maire ;  St.  Boonet-le-Chfltel, 
near  the  Bouson  ;  St.  Rambert  and  Feurs.  on  or  near  the 
Loire ;  PanissiSre,  near  the  Loire  ;  and  Chazelle  and  GaL- 
nier,  or  St.  Galmier,  near  the  Coize  or  Croize. 

Montbrison,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  capital 
of  the  district  of  Porez.  The  town  is  commanded  by  a  pic- 
turesque volcanic  rock,  ftom  the  top  of  which,  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Baron  des  Adrets, 
a  Huguenot  leader,  is  said  to  have  precipitated  his  Catholic 
prisoners.  The  town  is  ill  laid  out  and  ill  built ;  but  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century  bv  filling  up  the  ditches  which  previously  sur- 
roundod  the  town,  and  forming  a  handsome  boulevard  on 
the  Bite  of  them,  and  by  laying  out  and  building  new  streets. 
The  college,  or  high-school,  formerly  an  Ursuline  nun- 
nery, has  been  so  enlarged  and  embellished  as  to  become  a 
handsome  structure.  There  are  a  theatre  and  a  fine  range 
of  barracks  for  cavalry.  The  courts  of  law,  the  church  of 
St.  Marie,  and  the  corn-market  are  handsome  buildings. 
The  population  in  1831  was  5040  for  the  town,  or  S265  for 
tbo  whole  eommuDQ ;  in  1 836  it  was  6266  tor  the  commune. 
The  townsmen  nianufaotiire  some  linens  of  diffarent  fine- 
ness. There  are  a  small  public  library,  an  agricultural 
society,  a  botanic  garden,  and  the  different  public  offices 
necessary  in  a  departmental  capital.  There  are  public 
baths,  and  in  the  neighbourboixl  are  some  mineral  waters, 
which  were  known  to  the  Romans.  Some  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered  near  the  town,  and  among 
others  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre. 

Feurs  was  the  Forum  Segusianorum  of  the  Romans,  the 
antient  capital  of  the  Seguaiani:  it  gave  name  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Forez.  Many  of  the  houses  have  cellars  evidently 
of  Roman  construction.  There  are  numerous  vestiges  of 
Roman  monuments.  Remains  of  aqueducts  extend  for 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  traces  of  the  ontient 
walla  show  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  pUtce.  There 
is  an  antient  cromlech  near  the  town.  St.  Galmier  (pop. 
1600  town,  2659  whole  commune)  has  some  manufactures 
of  wax  tapers  for  use  in  churches :  near  the  town  are  some 
mineral  waters.  Boen  has  a  population  of  about  1 500 :  tliet  e 
is  a  paper-mill,  and  some  trside  is  carried  on  in  the  corn, 
wine,  and  wood  of  the  surrounding  country.  L'Hopital 
has  about  lOUO  inhabitants. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Etienne  are  SL  Etienne,  on 
the  Furand  (pop.  in  1831 , 33.064 ;  in  1 836, 41,534)  [Etiknne, 
St.]  ;  Bourg  Argental,  on  the  Diaume ;  St.  Sauveur  and  St. 
Julien,  in  the  ne^hbonrhood  of  Bourg  Ai^ental;  1^ 
Cbambon  and  Pirmini,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Loire ;  St. 
Genest,  on  another  small  feeiler  of  the  same  river;  Chava- 
nay  and  Condrieu,  on  or  near  the  Rhdno ;  St.  diamond  and 
Rive  de  Gier,  on  the  Gier ;  Chagnon,  Remain,  and  La 
Fouilleuse. 

At  Bourg  Argental  (pop.  1734  town,  2502  whole  com- 
mune) crapes  and  some  other  silk  fabrics  ore  made  from  the 
Btik  produced  in  the  canton  of  Pellusin  near  the  Rb6ne, 
where  the  mulberry-tree  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  At 
LeChambon(pop.l600)  coal-mines  are  wrought,  ribands  are 
woven,  and  nails,  files,  and  knives  manufactured.  Firraini 
(pop.  243Stown,  3779  whole  commune)  has  also  productive 
coal-mines,  and  has  the  same  manufactures  as  Le  Cbam- 
bon. St.  Cbamond  (pop.  7475)  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  the 
sides  of  which  are  adorned  by  orchards,  woods,  and  vine- 
yards. Several  of  the  houses  are  handsome,  and  have  plea- 
sant grounds.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  building : 
there  are  public  baths  and  a  pleasant  public  walk.  Some 
vestiges  of  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  near 
the  town.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  throwing  silk 
and  weaving  ribands^,  in  working  uoal-mines,  and  in  the 
miinufacture  of  nails  or  east-iron.  There  are  quarries 
of  freestone  in  tlte  neighbourhood.  Near  Rivo  de  Crier 
(pop.  917S  town,  9706  whole  commune)  are  extensive  coal- 
works;  the  pits  are  above  950  feet  in  depth,  and  one  pit  is 
said  to  be  nearly  1100  feet  deep.  There  are  iron-works  in 
the  town,  several  glass-houses  and  a  silk-throwing  mill. 
The  soot  and  dust  from  these  various  establishments  blacken 
the  whole  place,  andrenderitalwaysdirty.  ThereisabaMn 
or  re9er\'oir  of  th9  cwial,  which  coipmuniioates  between  this 


town  snd  Qivon  on  the  RH&ne.  Lyon  is  supplied  with 

coal  from  this  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  coal  strata  in 
this  arrondissement  have  been  in  a  state  of  oombustion  for 
centuries.    Muriate  of  ammonia  is  procured  where  this 

combustion  ts  going  on. 

The  population  of  the  above  towns,  where  not  otherwise 
distinguished,  ia  that  of  the  commune,  and  is  from  the 
census  of  1831. 

The  chief  branches  of  industry  in  the  department  have 
been  ootii--ed  above.  They  depend  almost  entirely  on  tba 
abundant  supply  of  fuel  furnished  by  the  coal-mines  of  the 
department.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the 
manulscture  of  coarse  woollen  cloths,  of  cotton  Iwis^  of 
linen  and  cotton  fkhricB,  and  leather,  may  he  noticed. 

The  department  of  Loire  forms,  with  that  of  Rhdne^  the 
archiepiscopal  diocese  of  Lyon  and  Vienne.  It  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  CTour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of  the  Aca* 
d6mie  Universitaire  of  Lyon  ;  it  is  included  also  in  the  rntie- 
teenth  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at 
Lyon,   it  sends  Bve  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  state  of  education  in  this  department  is  backward. 
In  the  military  census  of  1828-29  only  29  of  every  100  young 
men  enrolled  could  read  and  write ;  the  average  number 
in  all  France  being  about  39  in  every  100. 

This  department  comprehends  the  antient  territory  of  the 
Segusiani,  with  portions  of  some  of  the  adjacent  itates ;  in 
the  division  of  Gaul  under  the  Romans  it  was  included  in 
.  the  province  of  Lugdunensia  Prima.  Some  Roman  town* 
were  included  within  it,  as  Forum  Segusianum,  J^urt; 
Rodumna,  Boanne;  Aqu»  S^te,  perhaps  Aiasumin,  a 
village  nn  the  bank  of  the  Loire ;  and  Cktrilocus.  a  tonn  of 
the  .^ui,  Chartieu.  Tt  includes  the  former  district  of 
Forez  and  portions  of  Beaujolais  and  Le  Lyonnais  proper, 
all  subdivisions  of  the  province  of  Lyonnais.  At  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  Revolution  the  departments  of  Rhone 
and  Loire  constituted  but  one,  under  the  title  of  RhOneet 
Loire;  they  were  subsequently  divided. 

LOIRE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  the  interior  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments  of  Puy  de  Dume 
and  Loire ;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  that  of  Arddche ; 
on  the  south  and  south-west  by  that  of  Lozdre ;  and  on  the 
the  west  by  that  of  CanlaL  Its  form  is  irr^Ur.  Its 
greatest  length  is  ftom  cast  to  west,  from  near  Bresle  to  be- 
tween Montfaucon  and  Bourg  Argental  (Loire)  68  mile<i :  its 
greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  from  nearCraponne 
to  tho  neighbourhood  of  Pradelles,  44  miles.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  1931  square  miles,  which  is  considerably  be- 
low the  average  extent  of  the  French  deiiartraenis,  but 
exceeds  by  6U  square  miles  that  of  the  English  county  of 
Northumberland.  The  population  in  )831  was  292,078.  in 
1836  it  was  295,384,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
3306,  or  little  more  than  one  per  cent.,  and  giving  about 
153  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  which  is  rather  under  the 
average  density  of  the  inpulation  in  Fnnoc :  but  Consider- 
ably above  tbat  of  Northumberland,  with  wh'wh  county  we 
have  compared  it  in  respect  of  area.  Le  Puy,  the  capital, 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  45*  2'  N.  lat.  and  3"  53' 
E.  long.,  271  miles  south  by  west  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line, 
or  304  miles  by  the  road  through  Nevers,  Muulins,  and 
Clermont. 

The  department  is  almost  entirely  mountainous,  at  least 
hilly.    The  chain  of  the  C^vennes passes  just  along  the 
eastern  boundary ;  the  mountains  oftLa  Margeride,  which 
unite  the  C6vennes  to  the  central  group  of  Auvergne, 
pass  along  the  south-western  boundary ;  and  a  branch  of 
the  C^vennes,  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Allier  and 
the  Loire,  passes  northward  through  the  middle  of  the  de-  . 
partment,  from  Pradelles  to  La  Chaiscdien.    Nearly  the  | 
whole  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  these  monniains  or  • 
their  branches ;  and  the  only  tracts  that  approach  to  a  more  j 
level  character  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  department,  I 
where  the  volleys  of  the  Loire  and  the  Allier  expand  to  some 
breadth.  The  mountains  consist  for  the  most  part  of  granite 
and  the  other  primitive  rocks,  mingled  with  basalt  and 
lava,  the  product  of  volcanoes  long  since  extinct    The  val- 
ley of  the  Allier  is  occupied  by  the  supracrctaccous  strata. 
The  mountains  are  in  many  places  of  picturesque  form. 
Mont  M^zin,  or  M^ne,  is  a  colossal  mountain  of  volcanic 
matter,  rising  more  than  5000  feet  above  the  granite  on 
which  it  rests;  and  having  a  total  elevation  of  5S\G  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    This  mountain,  which  betoTigs 
to  the  principal  range  of  the  Cdvennes,  presenta  some  mag- 
nificent ranges  of  bawltic  columi^^^^^^^^  linear* 
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Mont  Ta.iu,  Les  Infernels,  Mont  Caou,  or  Mont  Cbana, 
and  others ;  all  mountains  of  similar  volcanic  origin  and 
character:  Tartas  has  an  elevation  of  4410  fvet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  currents  of  volcanic  matter  ejected 
m  a  state  of  flision  from  these  or  other  mountains  appear 
to  have  interrupted  in  several  plaeev  the  course  of  the 
Loire  and  the  AUier,  and  obliged  those  streams  to  vork  out 
a  more  dreuitous  channeL  In  many  places  however  the 
channels  of  the  hvers  penetrate  through  the  volcanic  rocks. 
The  names  of  several  of  these  extinct  volcanoes  appear  to 
hnve  had  a  Roman  origin.  Tartas,  or  Tartarou,  embodies 
the  Latin  Tartarus;  and  Les  Infernels,  or  Infernos,  the 
I^ttn  Infernus.  The  most  striking  ranges  of  basaltic 
columns  in  the  department  are  those  of  St.  Arcons  d'Allier 
near  Langeac  on  the  AUier;  Fare  near  Pradelles;  and 
Espailly  Pulignac.  and  others,  near  Le  Fuy,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Loire. 

The  mineral  treasures  are  coal.  lead,  and  antimony; 
granite,  serpentine,  statuary  and  other  marbles;  excellent 
freestone  for  building,  sandstone  for  mill-stones,  and  gyp- 
sum. The  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  1833  wa82l,883  tons: 
it  is  the  eighth  of  tlie  departments  in  respect  of  its  produc- 
tiveness or this  mineral.  The  chief  coal-pits  are  at  Frugdres. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loire  and  the  Allier,  vrhich 
enter  the  department  on  the  south,  the  Loire  from  the  depart- 
nientof  Ard^che,  the  Allier  from  tbatof  Lozdre,  in  which  de- 
partments they  respectively  have  their  rise  on  each  side  of 
tlio  central  mountain-range  already  described.  The  valley  of 
the  i^ire  separates  the  central  mountain -range  from  that 
of  the  C^vennes ;  and  is  very  narrow,  except  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  departraenr.  The  river  flows  by  or  near  Le  Puy, 
Roche  en  R^ier,  Beauzac,  Monistrol,  Bas-en-Basset,  and 
Auree.  Its  tributaries  are  all  small.  The  valley  of  the 
Allier,  which  separates  the  central  mountain-range  from 
that  of  La  Margeride,  is  also  narrow,  except  just  in  the 
north  part  of  the  department.  This  river  flows  by  or  near 
Langeac.  Brioude,  and  Auzon;  its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Chapoauroux  (which  joins  it  just  within  the  department), 
I  he  A  nee,  the  Senouire,  and  the  Alagnon.  There  are  in 
the  mountains  several  small  lakes,  or  rather  ponds. 

In  the  oflicial  returns  the  Allier  is  stated  to  be  navigable 
for  ten  or  eleven  miles  in  this  department:  probably  from 
Ihioude,  where  many  boats  are  built.  As  in  other  au- 
thoritioa  the  commencement  of  the  navigation  is  marked  as 
iKiing  a  little  above  Vichy  (AUier),  about  sixty  miles  lower 
down,  it  is  probable  tbat  in  this  upper  part  ofits  course  boats 
can  only  descend  the  stream,  not  ascend  it  Tltere  is  no 
other  inland  navigation. 

Iliore  are  six  Routes  Royal es,  or  government  roads,  in  the 
de|Kirtu)ent,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  I8t  miles;  of 
which  (Ist  Jan.  1837)  123  were  in  repair,  22  out  of  repair, 
and  36  unfinished.  The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  by 
Clermont  and  St  Flour  to  Narbonne  and  Perpignan.  and  so 
into  Spain:  this  just  passes  through  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  department,  through  the  little  townof  Lempde, 
on  the  Alagnon.  From  Lemi^e  a  road  branches  oli  to 
Brioude,  Paulhaguet,  and  Le  Puy.  From  Le  Puy  roads 
run  to  Amb«rt  and  other  towns  in  the  department  of  Puy 
de  Dflme,  to  Le  Voulte  (Ardfiche)  and  other  towns  on  the 
Rhdne,  to  Pradelles  and  to  Yssengeaux.  From  Pradelles 
are  roads  to  Mende  (Lozdre)  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  to  Aubenaa,  Privas,  and  Viviers  (Ard^be) ;  and 
from  Yssengeaux  are  roads  to  St  Etienne  (Loire),  and  to 
Annonay  (Ard^he).  Tbe  Departmental  Roads,  twelve  in 
number,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  about  250  miles,  of' 
which  only  about  1 00  miles  are  in  repair.  There  are  more 
than  three  thousand  eight  hundred  bye-roads  or  paths, 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  3700  miles. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  department  is 
nearly  1 000  feet  above  tbe  sea  level ;  ond  the  summits  of 
the  highest  mountains  exceed  5O00  feet.  The  climate  is 
too  cold  to  admit  of  the  culiivaliou  of  the  vine,  except  in  a 
few  more  sheltered  spots,  as  in  the  bottom  in  which  tbe 
town  of  Le  Puy  stands ;  and  there  are  some  parts  where  it 
is  too  cold  to  admit  the  growth  even  of  rye.  The  soil  is  of 
middling  fertility.  In  tho  vague  classification  of  the  govern- 
ment papers  three-flfths  are  said  to  be  •  sandy,*  nearly  three- 
tenths  stony,  and  the  rest  gravel,  chalk,  or  limestone,  with 
a  very  small  proportion,  about  2500  acres,  of  rich  loam. 
Nearly  half  the  land  is  under  the  plough,  and  the  produce 
in  gram  exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  department.  The 
vineyards  occupy  14,000  to  15,000  acres,  i>ut  tbe  growth  of 
vine  is  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  depvtioent.  The 


quantity  of  meadow  land  is  eonstderable ;  and  Che  heaths  or 
commons  and  open  pastures  occupy  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
surface.  The  breeding  of  cattle,  and  still  more  that  of 
sheep,  is.much  attendra  to.  Mules  are  bred  in  considerable 
number.  There  are  many  bees  kept;  and  in  some  spots 
silkworms  are  reared.  Chesnuta  are  grown  in  laige  quan- 
tity :  some  kinds  of  fhiit  are  cultivated  to  a  oonsiderable 
extent.  The  voods  occupy  mora  than  &  seventh  of  tbe 
whole  depsrtmenL 

The  department  ii  divided  into  three  arrondissementSvas 
follows: 

Popolmtiaoin  Cob- 
Sq.Hlbf.       1831.  1888.  ■raiM». 

Le  Puy,  Central  and  S.  .    860     129,722    130,844  112 

^«XrE."  ^"t^"'  }  81.664     81.785  36 

Biioude,N.W.-  -   608       80,652     82,755  118 

1931     292,078    S95.384  366 

It  is  subdivided  into  twentj-eigfat  cantons,  or  distrieti 
under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissemait  of  Le  Puy  are  Le  Puy  (popula* 
tion  in  1831,  14,844  town,  14,930  whole  commune;  in 
1836,  14.924  commune)on  the  Borne,  a  feeder  ofthe  Loire, 
not  far  from  that  river ;  Al^re  and  St  Paulien  (pop.  3017) 
near  the  Bwne;  Craponne  (pop.  2274  town,  3828  whole 
commune)  and  Cbomelis  near  the  Arzon,  which  alsojoins 
the  Loire ;  Roche  en  Reignier,  on  the  Loire ;  Fay  le  Froid, 
on  the  Lignon,  another  feeder  of  the  Loire;  Monastier  (jjop. 
1983  town,  3420  whole  commune),  on  the  (razeille,  a  email 
feeder  of  the  Loire ;  Pradelles,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Allier ;  and  Saugues  (pop.  1884  town,  3833  whole  commune) 
on  tbe  Sueiols,  another  small  tributary  of  the  Allier. 

Le  Puy  IS  described  elsewhere.  [Pinr,  Lr.]  The  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  city  is  remarluble  for  the 
piotureBque  forms  of  its  volcanic  rocks.  That  of  CJomeill^ 
which  immediately  commands  the  town,  is  of  the  form  of 
an  immense  cube ;  the  rock  of  Polignao  (mentioned  above) 
is  an  oblong  square,  three  sides  of  which  are  precipitous, 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle ;  that  of  St 
Michel  is  a  lofty  cone,  above  300  feet  high,  having  a  church 
with  a  steeple  on  its  summit  so  that  it  appears,  on  a  distant 
view,  like  a  vast  obelisk:  the  ascent  to  the  church  is  by  a 
Hight  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  steps  in  the  side  of  tbe 
rock.  The  rocks  of  Espailly  are  in  the  same  neighbour^ 
hood;  they  have  bMn  noticed  already,  in  speaking  of  the 
geological  character  of  the  department.  There  are  some 
remarkable  caverns  near  Le  Puy.  At  the  base  of  the  rock 
of  St.  Michel  is  an  antient  baflding  said  to  have  been  a 
temple  of  Diana ;  and  on  the  face  of  that  of  Polignac  is  a 
coarsely  sculptured  head  of  Apollo.  There  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  Le  Puy  is  on 
a  site  elevated  more  than  200u  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Pradelles  is  yet  higher ;  its  site,  which  consists  partly 
of  granitic,  partly  of  volcanic  rocks,  ts  3721  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea :  it  contains  about  1 200  to  1 500  inhabitants. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Yswngeaux  are  Yssengeaux, 
or  Tssengeaux,  between  the  Terrasse  and  the  Lignon, 
fbeders  of  the  Loire ;  Beauzac,  Monistrol  (pop.  4145),  Bas 
en  Basset  (pop.  5524),  and  Aurec,  on  or  near  tbe  Loure ; 
St  Didier  la  Sanve  (pop.  1993  town,  3795  whole  com.),  on 
a  feeder  of  the  Loire;  Moni&ucon,  near  the  Dnnidres, 
which  flows  into  tbe  lignon ;  and  Tence  (pop.  5730),  on 
the  Lignon. 

Yssengeaux  is  a  small  town,  with  a  population,  in  1831, 
of  3133  for  the  tovni,  or  7166 for  the  whole  commune; 
in  1836,  of  7621  for  tbe  commune.  The  roofs  of  the 
houses  are  commonly  covered  with  basalt  There  is  an 
Agricultural  Society  in  the  town.  A  rich  lead-mme  is 
wrought  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  peat  for  fuel  is  dug. 
Monistrol  has  an  antient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Le  Puy, 
remarkable  for  its  lofty  situation.  Tbe  townsmen  manu- 
facture locks,  leather,  ribands,  and  lace.  Muntfaucon  has 
a  population  of  from  120O  to  1500. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Brioude  are  Brioude  (pop.  m 
1831.  5052  town,  5099  whole  commune;  in  1836,  5247 
commune);  Langeac  (pop.  2345  town,  3109  whole  com- 
mune), Vieille  Brioude,  close  to  Brioude,  la  Motte.  and 
Auzon,  all  on  or  near  the  Allier  ;  Blesle  on  the  Vourese, 
a  fiseder  of  the  Alagnon  ;  I.«mpde  on  the  Alagnon,  Paul- 
haguet on  the  Senouire,  and  La  Chaisedieu,  near  the 
source  of  tbe  same  river.  Brioude  and,VieiUe  Brioude 
are  described  elsewhere.   it^iRfje^K 6^ 
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itonet,  and  vlietslones  are  quuriad  in  tba  netghbonrbood  of 
Langeao.  Lempde  is  in  a  fertile  distiiot ;  it  has  a  population 
(rfaboutlQOO:  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Alagoon.  Excellent 
ooal  is  dug  in  die  neighbourhood.  At  the  village  of  Vexo- 
couIb,  on  toe  Allier,  many  boats  are  built  for  thenavigaiion 
of  that  river. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  consist  chiefly  of 
thrown  silk,  lace,  paper,  and  vooUen  stuffs ;  skins  for  hold- 
ing vine  or  other  liquids;  bells  for  hones  and  mules,  glass, 
and  leather,  The  trade  consists  in  the  sale  of  the  foregoing 
articles,  grain,  cheanuts,  dried  pulse,  sheep,  mules,  ana 
deals.  Three  thousand  individuals  leave  the  department 
yearly  to  obtain  employment  in  other  departments  as  sawyers, 
embankers,  chimney-sweeps,  porters,  &c. 

This  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Puy,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  luffrann  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Uie  Cbur  Royale  of  Kiom,  and  in 
the  circuit  of  the  Acad^mie  Universitaire  of  Clermont 
Ferrand.  It  is  in  the  nineteenth  military  division,  the 
bead-quarters  of  which  are  at^Lyon.  It  returns  three 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  is  a  Pro- 
testant ooDsistorial  church. 

In  respect  of  education,  it  ia  one  of  the  most  backward 
of  the  French  departments.  Of  the  young  men  enrolled 
in  the  military  census  of  1 828-29  only  21  out  of  every  lOU 
could  read  and  write ;  being  very  little  more  than  ^If  the 
average  number  in  France  taken  as  a  wholo. 

This  department  was  the  country  of  (he  Vellavi.  a  Celtic 
tribe  whose  chief  |owp  was  Ilevessio,  now  St.  Patdien  near 
Le  Puy.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  included  in  Aquitania 
Prima.  It  afterwards  came  intothebandsof  the  Visigoths, 
then  of  the  Franks,  and  in  the  middle  ages  formed  part  of 
the  exteneive  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  to  whom 
it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  of  Le  Puy,  who  held  the 
county  of  Le  VSlay  (as,  from  the  name  of  its  antient  inhabi- 
tants, the  district  was  called)  were  subject.  From  the 
Counts  of  Toulouse  the  district  came  to  the  crown  of  France, 
under  wtiich  it  constituted  part  of  Languedoc.  The  depart- 
ment comprehends,  besides  Le  V41ay.  some  portions  of  Le 
Vivaraia  and  Le  G^vaudan  (two  other  subdivisions  of  ta.a- 
euedoc),  of  the  duchy  of  Auvergne,  in  the  province  of 
Auvergne,  and  of  the  district  of  Forez  in  Le  Lyonnaia. 

LOIRE  INFB'RIFURE.  a  maritime  department  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  north-weat  by  the  department 
of  Horbihan;  on  the  north  by  that  of  Ille  et  Vilaine; 
on  the  north-east,  for  a  little  space,  by  that  of  Mayenne; 
on  the  east  by  that  of  Maine  et  Loire ;  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Vendue;  and  on  the  weat  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its 
form  is  irregular.  Its  greatest  length  it  from  east  to  west, 
from  Ingrande  (Maine  et  Loire)  on  the  frontier  of  this  de- 
partment to  the  Fointe  de  Piriac,  north  of  the  little  town 
of  Le  Croisic,  75  miles :  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles 
to  the  length,  is  from  the  village  of  Soulvache,  not  far  from 
Chfiteaubriand,  to  the  little  town  of  LegS,  near  the  head  of 
the  Logne,  a  small  stream  that  flows  into  the  lake  of  Grand 
Lieu,  69  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2639 
square  miles,  being  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  English 
county  of  Devon:  the  population  in  1831  was  470,093,  in 
1836  it  was  470,768,  snowing  an  increase  in  Ave  years  of 
only  675,  or  about  one-seventh  per  cent,  and  giving  1 78 
inhabitants  to  a  sauare  mile.  In  area,  in  population,  and 
in  density  of  population  it  is  considerably  above  the  average 
of  France;  but  in  the  last  two  particulars  it  is  inferior  to 
the  English  county  with  which  we  have  compared  it. 
Nantes,  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  at 
tbo  junction  of  the  Erdre;  in  47°  13' N.  laL  and  1°  33' 
W.  long.;  '208  miles  wcst-soulh-weat  of  Paris  in  a  direct 
line,  or  231  miles  by  the  load  through  Versailles,  Chartres, 
lie  Mans,  and  Anders. 

The  coast  of  this  department  presents  a  broken  and  ure- 

fular  outline.  It  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  little 
ay  of  Pennebe,  south  of  the  aistuary  of  the  Vilaine,  where 
the  boundary  between  the  departments  of  Morbihan  and 
Loire  InfSrieure  meets  the  ocean.  This  coast-line  then 
forms  the  headland  of  Pointe  de  Piriac  and  Pointe  du 
Croisic,  with  the  intervening  bay  or  roadstead  of  Perabron, 
and  proceeds  Bouth-east,  forming  a  second  shallow  bay  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Le  Poulin^uen  and  St.  Sebostien,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  which  is  about  seven  miles  wide. 
From  the  Pointe  dc  Cheveche,  which  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  a-  >uth  of  the  Loire,  the  coast  forms  the  bay  of  Bourg- 
neuf,  at  the  botloin  of  which,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  Fallcron,  the  boundary  of  the  departments  of  liOire 


Inl^ieure  and  Vwdia  meets  the  ocean.  BeUe  Ile^  (WMsita 
the  potato  de  Piriac,  belonn  to  the  department  of  Morbi- 
han ;  and  lie  de  Boin  and  Noinnoutier.  of  which  the  former 
is  in  the  Iwy  of  Bourgneuf,  and  the  second  off  the  entrance 
of  it,  belong  to  the  department  of  Vendfie.  The  town  of 
La  Croisic  is  on  a  headland  insulated  at  high  water,  but  at 
other  times  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  sand.  The 
whole  length  of  the  coast  is  nearly  Qfly  miles :  it  is  fox  the 
most  part  low  and  skirted  by  broad  sands-  The  soil 
brought  down  by  the  Ix>ire  and  other  rivers  is  causing  the 
land  nere  to  rain  gradually  on  tlie  sea.  In  estimating  the 
maritime  iaciTitiea  of  the  department,  the  wide  lestuary  of 
the  Loire,  by  which  large  vessels  can  get  up  to  Nantes, 
must  be  taken  into  the  account  There  are  oonsideiable 
salt  marshes  along  the  coast 

The  sur&ce  of  the  department  is  generally  level,  espe- 
ciuUy  in  the  northern,  westwn,  and  southern  parts.  In  the 
north-eastern  end  eastern  parts,  tha  high  land,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  Uiat  of  the  Vilaiue,  extends 
to  the  uppw  part  of  t^ie  river  Erdre.  The  oountry  slopes 
gradually  towards  the  west  The  Loire  has  a  fall  in  its 
course  through  this  department  of  about  100  feet  in  nearly 
seventy  miles,  of  which  fall  more  than  80  feet  are  below 
Nantes. 

The  departfnent  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  coal-measures 
and  the  s^l^acent  strata,  oovered  in  some  places  by  alluvial 
deposits.  There  are  some  strata  of  good  coal  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire  and  the  Erdre ;  the  principal  coal-works  aie 
between  Ancenis  and  Ingrande,  and  at  Nort.  In  respect 
of  productiveness  of  coal,  this  dqpactment  ranks  next  to 
that  of  Haute  Loire,  and  ia  the  ninth  department  in  France. 
The  quantity  raised  in  liiSS  was  21,742  tons.  Peat  is  dug 
near  the  mouth  of  the  I<oire,  on  the  north  bank.  Iron-on: 
is  tolerably  abundant;  and  a  tin-mine  is  wrought  at  Piriac 
on  the  coast  Fine-grained  granite,  slate,  marble  of  a 
greyish  tint,  and  limestone  are  quarried  in  diSferent  places. 
The  loadstone  is  found  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  near 
the  mouth ;  and  crystals  of  quartz,  from  which  the '  AleQ9un 
diamonds'  are  made,  mica,  felspar,  kaolin  or  porcelain 
earth,  and  clay  for  various  purposes  are  procured.  There 
are  considerable  salt-works  in  the  marshes  on  the  coast. 

The  most  important  river  is  the  Loire,  which  touches  the 
border  of  the  department  at  Ingrando  (Maine  et  LoireX  and 
forms  for  about  20  miles  the  boundary  between  this  de- 
partment and  that  of  Maine  et  loire :  its  remaining  course, 
which  is  about  5p  miles  in  length,  is  within  the  boundar}'  of 
this  department  Ttie  bed  of  the  Loire  is  in  this  part  full 
of  small  islands,  which  line  its  channel.  It  ia  navigable 
throughout  its  course,  for  small  vessels ;  large  ve&seU  can 
get  up  to  Nantes,  where  there  is  a  bridge. 

The  Vilaine  forms,  for  about  20  miles  between  |<angon 
and  Rieux,  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  departmc-nt, 
which  it  separates  from  those  of  Ille  et  Vilaine  and  Mor- 
bihan. It  is  navigable  throughout  for  small  vessels.  The 
Falleron,  a  small  stream  not  navigable,  forms  for  about 
eight  miles  the  southern  boundary  of  the  deMirtnient 

The  other  rivers  are  feeders  either  of  the  Loire  or  of  the 
Vilaine.  The  Havre  joins  the  I^ire  at  Oudon ;  the  Erdre^ 
50  miles  long,  at  Nantes ;  and  the  Elier  de  Mean,  or  Briv^ 
above  St  Nazaire ;  all  on  the  north  huik.  The  Brdre,  the 
lai^st  of  the  three,  rises  in  the  department  of  Maine  et 
Loire,  near  the  town  of  Cande,  flows  westward  into  the  de- 
partment of  liOire  luf^rieure,  and  turning  southwaid  above 
the  little  town  of  Nort,  joins  the  Loire.  Just  above  its 
junction  it  expands  into  a  long  lake  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  broad,  and  six  or  seven  miles  long.  The  luvigalion 
forms  part  of  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest:  it  com- 
mences below  Nort,  about  12  miles  frum  the  junction  of  the 
Ei-dre  wilh  the  Loire.  The  Divale  rises  in  the  deparlmenc 
of  Maine  et  Loire,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  two  ile- 
partments  till  its  junction  with  the  Loire:  the  K^vre 
Nantaise  joins  the  Loire  at  Pont  Rousseau  opposite  Naites; 
and  the  Acheneau  at  the  village  of  Brezay,  between  Nantes 
and  Paimboeuf :  all  these  join  the  Loire  on  the  south  bank 
The  whole  course  of  the  Sevre  Nantaise  is  about  65  miles 
about  one-third  of  which  is  in  this  department  or  upon  the 
border :  the  navigation  commences  at  the  village  of  Mon- 
niSi-es,  about  10  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Loire. 
The  Acheneau  ia  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Grand  Lieu,  a 
considerable  sheet  of  water,  approximating  in  form  to  a 
square  with  a  side  of  four  or  five  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  17,000  or  18,000  acres.  It  rcceiycs  the  BoiUogne,  34 
miles  long  (augmented  l*;!^^^!^^ 
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south,  and  the  Ognon,  20  miles  long,  on  the  east.  The 
Tetiu,  18  miles  long,  joins  the  Acheneau  just  after  the 
Utter  leaves  the  lake  on  the  north  side.  The  Ognon,  the 
Boutoffne,  and  the  Isoire  rise  in  the  department  of  Vend£e. 
The  Acheneau  is  navigable  throuKhout  its  vhole  course 
from  the  lake  of  Grand  Lieu  to  the  Loire,  about  13  miles. 

Tho  affluents  of  the  Vilaine  are  the  Cher,  ^5  miles  long; 
the  Don,  40  miles  long ;  and  the  Isaat!,  34 miles  long:  Uiey 
belong  entirely  to  this  department 

Besides  the  lake  of  Grand  lieu,  whiefa  if  the  largest  inland 
lake  in  Franco,  there  are  nearly  six  hundred  anuller  lakes 
or  pools,  irhose  aggn^te  area  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Grand  Lieu. 

The  only  canal  is  that  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  of  vhiefa 
about  60  miles  are  in  this  department.  The  navigation  of 
the  Erdre  is  incorporated  in  this  cknal,  and  is  inuuded  in 
the  length  given  above.  Worn  the  iBLrdre  the  canal  follovs 
'  the  valley  of  the  Isaac,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  to 
the  Vilaine. 

There  are  six  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  hav- 
ing an  aggt^^te  length  of  299  miles,  of  which  208  were 
(1  January,  1837)  in  repair,  45  out  of  repair,  and  46  unA- 
nished.  The  principal  road  is  that  &om  Paris  to  Nantes 
and  Paimlxbuf.  It  enters  the  department  immediateW 
after  leaving  Ingrande  (M aius  at  Ldre)  on  tii6  north  bank 
of  the  Loire,  and  proceeds  along  or  near  that  bank  by 
Varades,  Ancenis,  and  Oudod  to  Nantes.  It  crosses  the 
Loire  by  the  bridge  at  Nantfes  to  Pont  Rousseau,  and  passes 
along  or  near  the  south  hank  to  Paimboeuf.  Roads  lead 
from  Nantes  by  Pont  Ch£t6au  and  Roche  Bernard  (Mor- 
bihan)  to  Vannes  (Morbthan) ;  to  Rennes  (Ille  et  Vilaine), 
one  by  the  vlUi^e  of  Derval.ahd  ahother  by  Ch&teaubriand; 
by  Pont  Rousseau  and  l^gik  to  Les  Sables  d'Olonne  (Ven- 
due) ;  and  by  Pont  Rousseau  and  Montaigu  (Vendue)  to  La 
Rochelle  (Charente  InfErieure).  There  is  a  road  from  An- 
cenis by  Nort  and  Blain  to  R^don  (Morbihan).  There  are  also 
thirteen  Departmental  Roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
more  than  200  miles,  of  i^hioh  notquite  1 20  miles  are  in  good 
repair ;  the  rest  out  of  repair  or  unAnithed.  The  bye-roads 
and  paths  are  about  5600  in  number,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  about  8000  miles. 

The  air  of  the  department  is  mild,  but  humid :  the  pre- 
dominant winds  are  the  south-west  and  north-east.  The 
thermometer  does  not  commonly  exceed  93°  (Fahrenheit)  In 
the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  or  fall  below  46'^  or  50"  in 
winter:  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  ia  about  57". 
The  department  is  considered  healthy  on  the  whole,  though 
some  diseases  are  promoted  by  the  moisture  of  the  climate. 

Nearly  half  the  soil  is  under  the  plough :  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  buckwheat,  millet,  and  a  little  barley  are  the  kinds 
of  grain  chiefly  cultivated ;  the  qnantity  raised  is  equal  to 
the  consumption  of  tiie  department.  Pulse  and  flax  are 
also  grawu.  Headow  lands  occupy  nearly  a  sixth  of  the 
department;  and  heaths,  commons,  and  otbar  open  pastures 
more  than  a  sixth.  The  number  of  cattle  is  great :  those 
ou  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire  are  considered  to  be  of  an 
e:ccellent  breed.  The  horses  are  stnall,  but  well  made  and 
spirited.  Sheep  are  not  numerous ;  but  attention  has  bwn 
paid  €f  late  years  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed.  Swine 
are  numerous,  and  are  ffed  on  the  acomi  from  the  forests. 
The  vineyards  occupy  nearly  75,000  acres ;  they  extend  all 
along  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  Loire  and  the  coast. 
The  vine  is  chiefly  white,  and  of  middling  quality.  Apples, 
cherries,  chesnuta,  and  other  fruit  are  arown.  Cider  is 
made  flrom  the  apple,  and  a  drink  resembling  it  from  the 
service  berry.  Woods  ocenp^  about  80.000  acres :  the  oak 
is  the  principal  (ovest-trea  Wolves,  wild  boars,  and  deer 
of  diiferent  speciw  are  found  in  these  woods,  Ftmltry  and 
bees  arc  kept  in  considerable  quantity.  The  rivers^  the  lake 
of  Grand  Lieu,  and  the  smaller  lakes  or  pools  abound  wftii 
fish;  and  the  sardine,  the  sole,  the  ray,  and  other  ^h 
are  caught  on  the  coast.  There  are  oyster-batiks  on  the 
coast. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as 
follows:— 

Am.  FopDloUoa.  No.  of 

„  Sq.  Miloi.      1831.  1836.  Communei. 

Nantes  S.E.    685     205,6-27    203,892  66 

Ancenis  E.      302       46,703     45,765  27 

Chiileaubriand  N.E.  539  62,242  62,275  37 
PaimbcBuf  S.W.  208  42,129  42,580  25 
Savenay         N.W.  815     113,302    114,256  51 


S,639     470,093   470,769  .208 


It  is  subdivided  into  45  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrpndissement  of  Nantes  ate— Nantes,  at  the  jiinc- 
tion  of  tlie  Loire  and  the  Erdre :  Pont  Rousseau,  a  suburb 
of  Nantes,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire ;  Clisson,  on  the 
Sevro  Nantaise;  Vallet  (population  5967)  and  Lorroux- 
Bottereau  (pop.  4991),  between  the  Bfivre  and  tlie  Loire; 
Vieillevigne  (pop.  g45i),  on  theOghon;  Legfi  (nop.  3213) 
on  the  Logne,  Sl  Philtbert  (pop.  3200)  on  the  Boulogne, 
and  Machecoul  (pop.  3665)  on  the  Falleron.  Nanles  had, 
in  1831,  a  population  of  77,992  Ibr  the  town,  or  87,191  for 
the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  reduced  to  75,8^5 
for  the  c(Hnmune.  [Nantes.]  Clisson  lias  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  in  which  the  celebrated  Oliver  de  Clisson,  constable 
of  France,  was  bom :  there  is  a  fine  view  from  these  ruiiis. 
The  town  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Sevre  aiid  tW  Moine: 
the  townsmen  (pop.  1928  town,  2432  whole  commune)  fbed 
cattle  and  manufkcture  some  linens.  Near  St.  Fhilil>ert. 
on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Grand  Lieu,  is  a  t)ruidical 
monument;  and  not  far  from  the  adjacent  shore  of  the  lake 
another.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  have  a 
tradition  that  the  lake  was  formed  by  a  terrible  convulsion, 
in  which  a  town  called  Herbadilla  was  swallowed  up. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Ancenis  are  Ancenis,  Oudon. 
and  Varades  (pop.  3506),  on  the  Loire.  Ancenis  Imd,  in 
1831,  a  population  of  3263.  for  the  town,  or  3749  for  the 
whole  commune;  in  1836  it  had  decreased  to  3667  for  the 
commune.  [Ancbnis.]  Oudon  has  a  lofty  and  picturesque 
octagonal  tower,  and  the  remains  of  i  castle,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  nmth  century.  The  population  of  the 
whole  commune  is  probably  under  2000,  and  not  above  one- 
third  is  in  the  town  itself.  Varades  is  by  some  considered 
only  a  village:  it  is  on  a  rising  frround,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Loire,  commanding  the  adjacent  valley  of  lhat  river. 
The  ruins  of  an  old  castle  crown  the  neighbouring  eminence 
of  La  Madeleine.  There  are  important  coal-works  at 
Montielais,  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  employed  many 
years  since  about  300  men. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  ChAteaubriand  are  Chflteau- 
briand,  or  ChSteaubriant,  on  the  Cher  ;  St.  Julien  de 
Vouvantes,  on  the  Don;  and  Nort  (pop.  4751),  on  the 
Erdre;  ChSteaUbriand  hod,  in  1831,  a  population  of  3027 
for  the  town,  or  3709  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it 
had  decreased  to  3634  for  the  commune.  The  town  is  of 
antiquated  appearance,  and  is  commanded  by  the  ruins  of 
an  old  castle,  the  principal  front  of  which  formed  part  of  the 
line  of  the  ramparts.  The  townsmen  manufacture  'sabots,' 
or  wooden  shoes,  serges,  tiles,  and  bricks ;  iron  ia  procured 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  place  is  noted  for  conserve  of 
angelica  and  other  confectionery.  Several  government  and 
departmental  roads  converge  here.  Nwt  carries  on  some 
trade  with  Nantes,  in  coal  from  the  neighbouring  mines, 
wood  for  building  and  for  f^el,  and  iron.  At  the  village  of 
Helteraie,  between  Chfiteaubriand  and  Nort,  is  a  convent, 
now  belonging  to  the  monks  of  LaTrappe;  it  was  formerly 
a  monastery  of  Bemardin  monks.  This  community  of  Trap- 
pistB  consisted  in  1819  of  more  than  a  hundred  individuals, 

Eartly  French  and  partly  English.  The  English  members 
ad  joined  the  community  in  their  own  country,  where  it 
was  settled  for  some  time.  At  Derval  in  this  arrondisse- 
ment are  some  Druidical  stones.  There  was  formerly  a 
strong  castle  at  this  village. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  FaimhtBuf  are  FaimlMEuf  and 
Le  Pellerin,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire;  Port  St.  V&re, 
on  the  Acheneau ;  St.  P2re  en  Ret«,  near  Paimbceuf ;  Per- 
nio and  Boui^neuf  on  the  sea ;  and  MocheconL  FaimbtBuf 
is  situated  in  a  low  marshy  flat ;  it  consists  of  one  main 
street,  well  built,  with  a  quay  along  the  bank  of  the  Loire. 
It  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  a  hamlet 
of  fishermen ;  but  the  increase  of  the  trade  of  Nantes  ren- 
dering it  desirable  to  have  a  station  lower  down  the  river, 
where  larger  vessels  might  land  or  take  in  part  of  their 
equipment,  PaimboBuf  was  chosen;  and  by  tne  middle  of 
the  last  century  it  had  become,  according  to  Expilly 
(Dietionnaire  dea  Gaulef,  &c.),  a  village  of  5000  to  6000 
persons.  Although  it  has  since  been  constituted  a  town, 
and  made  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  it  seems  to 
have  declined;  for  the  population,  in  1836,  was  only 
3872.  Perhaps  however  Expilly's  statement  of  the  popu- 
lation is  incorrect.  There  ts  a  ship-building  yard  in  the 
town,  in  which  frigates  have  sometimes  been  built.  Loi^ 
vessels  commonly  and  smaller  ones  frequently  discbarge 
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ferwavded  to  Nantes  in  tmall  onft.  Bourgncrtif  ^pop.  etti- 
mated  at  about  3000),  gives  name  to  the  bay  at  the  bottom 
of  whidi  it  is  situated,  and  in  vhicfa  the  land  and  mud  aru 
jfradoally  accumulating:  the  former  port  of  Bour^neuf  is 
DOT  dry.  eiLcept  at  bigb-water.  A  great  deal  of  salt  is  made 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  Machecoul  (pop.  3665)  was 
formerly  capit^  of  the  duchy  of  Retz,  comprdiending  alt 
(or  nearly  ail)  that  part  of  the  department  which  is  south 
of  the  Lcnre. 

In  the  arrondiasement  of  Savenay  are  Savenay,  on  a 
little  brook  running  into  the  Loire;  Cou^n  (pop.  4053), 
ItongeB,  and  St.  Nazaire,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire ; 
Gu6rande  and  Le  Croisic  (pop.  2200  town,  2800  whole  com- 
mune), on  or  near  the  sea ;  Fontchiteau,  ou  the  Elier  de 
Mean  or  Briv6 ;  Blain  (pop.  4899),  on  the  Isaac ;  and  Her^ 
bigoac  Savenayhad,  in  liiSG,  a  populaUon  oif  2079  for 
the  oommnne.  Ihere  are  salt-works  in  the  marshes  near 
the  town,  and  the  townsmen  carry  on  considerable  trade  in 
cattle.  At  St  Naxaire(pop.  3789)  is  a  sineuUr  monument, 
probably  Druidical.  Loadstones  are  found,  and  peat  is  dug 
in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  this  town.  Gu^rande  (pop.  2041 
town,  8190  whole  commune)  is  more  populous,  wealthy, 
and  commercial  than  Savenay:  there  are  salt-worka  here. 
At  Pontcbateau  (pop.  3300)  a  large  Quantity  of  wash-leather 
is  manufactured.    Bloin  is  de^ribeu  elsewhere.  [Blain.] 

Tho  population,  when  not  otherwise  distinguished,  is  that 
of  the  whole  commune,  and  is  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  manufacturing  and  commercial  activity  of  this  de- 
^tment  is  considerable.  Salt-works  are  numerous;  and 
there  are  iron-works.  Porcelain,  glass,  earthenware,  pottery, 
and  tiles;  bed-ticking  and  ser^  in  considerable  quantity ; 
cotton  goods,leather.  hats,  rope,  paper,  corks,  brushes,  brandy, 
«nd  ethical  articles,  are  made:  i^ip-building.  both  for 
the  merchant  service  and  for  the  navy,  except  snips  of  the 
line,  is  carried  on ;  and  the  cod,  herring,  and  coast  fisheries 
employ  many  hands.  Trade  is  carried  on  from  the  ports  of 
I'^antes  and  Paimbceuf  with  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Loire  and  its  tributaries  affords  consider- 
able facilities  for  inland  Uade. 

This  department  forms  the  diocese  of  Nantes,  the  bishop 
of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  iu 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  0>ur  Royale.  ana  the  circuit  of  the 
Acad£mie  Universilaira  of  Renoes ;  and  is  inetuded  in  the 
twelfth  military  division,  the  head-quarlers  of  which  are  at 
Nantes.  It  returns  seven  members  to  the  chamber  of 
ileputies. 

in  respect  of  education  this  department  partakes  of  the 
backwaraness  which  characterises  the  whole  of  Bretagne. 
Of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1 828- 
29,  only  twenty-four  in  every  hundred  could  read  and  write ; 
the  average  of  France  was  aliove  thirty-nine  in  every  hundred. 

This  department  constituted  the  territory  of  the  Nam- 
netes,  or  Nannetes  {Safivirai,  Strabo ;  "Safiv/irai,  Ptolemy), 
one  of  the  Celtic  nations  conquered  by  Cffsar.  They 
formed  psrt  of  the  Armorican  confederacy  broken  and  sub- 
dued  by  that  conqueror  in  the  third  year  of  his  command. 
That  part  of  the  department  which  lies  south  of  the  Loire 
was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Pictones  or  Pictavi,  an- 
.other  Celtic  people.  In  the  Roman  diviuon  of  Craul  the 
-territory  of  the  Namnetes  waa  included  in  Luedunensis 
'Tertia;  that  of  the  Pictones  in  Aquitania  Secuniu.  Con- 
dtvienum,  or  Condevicnum,  the  capital  of  iheRamnetes, 
took  in  the  later  period  the  name  Namnoles,  or  Nannetes, 
whence  its  modern  name  Nantes.  Corbilo,  another  town  of 
the  same  people,  picntioned  by  Strabo,  was  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Loire;  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  present  CkiuSron. 
Hatiatum,  a  town  of  tho  Pictavi,  is  fixed  by  D'AnviUe  at 
St.  Pierre,  or  St.  Pfire  en  Relz.  The  district  of  Relz  takes  its 
name  from  Ratiatum.  The  department  constituted  in  the 
middle  ages  a  portion  of  Lower  Bretturne,  and  partook  of  the 
fiite  that  province.  [Brstaone.]  The  western  part  about 
PontChfiteau  constituted  the  duchy  of  Coisliu ;  the  western 
part  south  of  the  Loire  constituted  the  duchy  of  Red. 

LOIRET,  a  department  in  the  central  part  of  France. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Seine  et 
Oise ;  on  the  north-east  by  that  of  Seine  et  Marne ;  on  the 
east  by  that  of  Yonne;  ou  the  south-east,  for  a  short  space, 
by  that  of  Nievre  ;  on  the  south  bj  that  of  Cher ;  on  the 
south-west  by  that  of  Loir  et  Cher ;  and  on  the  north-west 
by  that  of  Eure  et  Loir. 

Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  oval ;  its  greatest  length 
is  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east,  from  between 
Orleans  and  Chfiteaudun  (Eure  et  Loir),  to  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Bonny  on  the  Loire,  73  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth* 
at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Malesherbra  to  that  of  La  Koti-Senneterre,  51  miles.  Iu 
area  is  estimated  at  2585  square  miles,  which  is  above  the 
average  of  the  French  dejmrtments,  and  is  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  the  English  county  of  Devon.  The  population  in 
1831  was  305,276;  in  1836  it  was  316.1S9 ;  showing  an  in- 
crease in  five  years  of  1 0,9 1 3,  w  above  tbree  and  a  half  per 
cent,  and  giving  122  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  This 
department  is  below  the  average  of  France  both  in  amount 
and  density  of  population,  and  very  far  below  the  English 
county  with  whion  we  bave  compered  it  Origans,  the 
capiUl.  is  in  47°  54'  N.  lat  and  1"  54'  E.  long..  67  miles 
south  by  west  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  or  71i  miles  by  the 
road  through  Etampes. 

The  hills  that  branch  off  from  the  proltHigatiDn  of  the 
C6veones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Autun,  and  uOend 
north-westward,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that 
of  the  Seine,  enter  this  department  on  the  south-east  aide, 
and  extend  fur  some  distance  al<mg  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Loire,  subsiding  near  the  source  of  the  Vemisson,  a 
feeder  of  the  Seine,  which  rises  within  three  or  four  m^es 
of  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  hills  of  the  forest  of  Orleans, 
part  of  the  heights  of  Beauce,  a  range  of  high  lands 
branching  from  the  Armtmcan  mountains,  enter  this  de- 
partment on  the  north-west  side,  and  advance  to  meet  the 
range  of  hills  just  described.  They  are  separated  only  by 
the  intervening  valley  of  the  VeroLbaon.  Some  maps  re- 
present the  two  as  forming  one  continuous  range.  With 
the  exception  of  then  low  hills  the  iiuftoB  is  tolarabh 
hjvel. 

The  greater  part  of  the  department  is  ocdkined  bv  the 
supracretaoeous  rocks  belonging  to  the  chalk-basin  of  Paris. 
These  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Loire  for  a  short  distance  on 
each  side  of  the  river;  and  extend  over  all  the  country 
northward  of  the  Loire  and  westward  of  the  Loing.  The 
districts  east  of  the  Loing  and  south  of  the  Loire  aro  occu- 
pied by  the  chalk  which  surrounds  the  Paris  basin,  except 
for  a  short  distance  from  the  hanks  of  the  Loire  on  each 
side  of  the  river  where  the  chalk  is  cov«<ed  by  supracreto- 
ceous  rocks.  Iha  only  mineraU  are  building-stone  and 
potters*  clay. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Loire,  which  is  nav^ble 
throughout  It  enters  the  department  at  Bonny,  and  Bows 
north-west  by  Briars  Gien,  and  Ja^ean  to  urltans,  gra- 
dually bending  to  the  west,  so  that  at  Orleans  its  course  is 
nearly  from  east  to  west  From  that  city  it  gradually 
bends  to  the  south-west  and  passing  Meung  and  Beau- 
genny,  enters  the  department  of  Loir  et  Cher.  Its  length  in 
this  department  may  be  estimated  at  about  80  miles. 
Several  small  streams  join  the  Loire  on  each  side.  The 
Loiret,  though  it  gives  name  to  the  department,  is  scarcely 
more  than  six  or  seven  miles  long.  Its  spriogs  however 
supply  such  an  abundance  of  water  as  to  render  it  naviga- 
ble for  two  miles  and  a  half.  It  is  never  mtiiely  frozicn 
over. 

The  other  rivers  belong  to  the  system  of  the^Seine.  in 
the  basin  <^  which  the  northern  part  of  the  department  is 
included.  The  Loing,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine,  rises  in  the 
department  of  Yonne,  enters  this  deparbnent  on  the  east 
side,  and  flows  northward  by  Montai^is  into  the  department 
of  Seine  et  Marne ;  of  its  whole  course,  which  may  be 
estimated  at  more  than  70  miles,  nearly  30  miles  ore  in  this 
department  The  Aveyron  and  the  Ouanne,  tributaries  of 
of  the  Loing,  bave  their  source  in  the  department  of  Yonne, 
but  join  the  Loing  in  this  department  to  which  about  17 
miles  of  the  course  of  the  Ouanne,  the  larger  of  the  two, 
belong. 

The  canal  of  Orleans  begins  in  the  Loire,  a  little  above 
that  city,  and  runs  north-east  to  the  valley  of  the  Mouloo. 
a  feeder  of  the  Loing,  along  which  it  proceeds  until  it 
joins  the  canal  of  the  Loing  near  Montargis.  The  length 
of  this  catia.1  may  be  estimated  at  45  miles.  The  mnal 
of  Brure  commences  in  the  Loire  at  Briare^  and  runs 
ncMTthward,  but  by  a  circuitous  course  along  the  valley 
of  the  Loing,  first  on  the  right,  then  on  the  left  bank 
of  itiv  river,  to  Montargis :  its  length  may  be  estimated 
at  nearly  35  miles.  It  crosses  a  projecting  portion  of  the 
department  of  Youne ;  otherwise  it  belongs  enUrely  to  that 
of  Loiret.  The  canal  of  the  Loing  commences  at  Montargis, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  two  above-mentioned 
canals,  and  follows  tlie  valley  of  the  Loing,  first  on  the  left 
bank,  then  along  the  bed,  Uiea  along:^the  right  bank,  and 
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again  ^ne  the  bed  of  tbe  xiver  till  its  junction  vith  the 
Seine  at  MoreL  Of  its  whole  length,  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  33  miles,  about  II  or  12  belong  to  this  de- 
rartment.  Of  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire,  formed  Arom 
X>(goin  to  Briare,  to  avoid  tbe  natural  ditllcultiea  of  the 
iiavigation  of  the  rirer,  about  1 )  miles  are  in  this  department. 

There  are  in  the  department  nine  Routes  Royalea,  or 
CPTernment  roads,  having  an  a^regate  length  of  269 
miles,  viz.  1 58  in  repair,  63  out  of  repair,  and  48  unfinished 
<1  Jan.  1837).  A  road  runs  from  Paris  to  Orleans-  it 
enters  the  department  at  Artenay,  and  runs  direct  to 
Orleans.  From  Orleans  two  roads  run,  one  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Loire,  by  Meung  and  Beai^ncy,  to  Blois 
(Loir  et  Cher),  and  Tours  (Indreet  Loire);  the  other,  emss- 
ing  the  Loire  by  the  bridge  at  Orl^s,  runs  aouth  to 
Chftteauronx  and  Limoges.  Another  road  from  Origans 
ibllows  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire  to  Gian  and  Briare^ 
-when  it  falht  in  with  the  high  road  ttom  Paris  to  Ne- 
vera  (Ni&vre)  and  Moulius  (Allier).  Other  roads  run 
f^om  Orl6au8,  by  Montai^is,  to  Courtenay  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  department,  and  to  CSifiteaudua  ia  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure  et  Loir.  The  main  road  from  Paris  to  Nevers 
and  Moulins,  and  from  thence  to  Lyon  on  one  band  and 
Clermont  on  the  other,  enters  the  department  on  the  north 
side,  near  Forribres,  and  runs  south  by  Montargis  to  Briare, 
vhere  it  unites  with  the  road  from  Orleans  to  Nevers.  The 
Routes  Departementales  (departmental  roads),  fourteen  in 
number,  have  an  aggrerate  length  of  more  than  2&0  miles, 
of  which  about  two-thirds  are  in  repair,  the  rest  out  of 
repair  or  unfinished.  The  bye-roads  and  paths  exceed 
1 2,000  in  nnmber,  and  hare  an  aggregate  length  of  above 
13,000  miles. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  soU  consists  of  rich  loam,  and 
about  as  much  of  gravelly  or  stony  land,  or  of  uncultivated 
heath  or  other  waste;  &e  remaining  two-thirds  consist 
almost  entirely  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  l^e  produce  in  grain, 
especially  oats,  is  yery  considerable,  and  far  exceeds  the 
consumption  of  the  department.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the 
land  Are  arable.  A  considerable  quantity  of  pulse,  fVuit, 
saffron,  flax,  hemp,  and  colza,  are  raised.  The  banks  of 
the  Loire,  between  Briare  and  OrUans,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  sterile  portions  of  the  department  The  hills  of 
Beauee,  whidi  rise  to  tbe  northward  of  this  barxen  tract, 
are  covered  with  vUieyards :  the  red  wines  which  they  pro- 
duce are  of  excellent  quality ;  the  white  wines  are  very 
poor,  ^le  quantity  of  horned  cattle  is  considerable  ;  sheep 
of  English  breeds  and  merinos  have  been  naturalised  with 
success.  -The  quantity  of  meadow-land  is  about  60,000 
acres;  the  extent  of  tbe  commons  and  other  open  pas- 
tures is  about  140,000  acres.  A  great  quantity  of  poultry, 
especially  turh»ys,  is  bred  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Bees 
are  numerous  in  the  hills  of  Beauce,  and  the  honey  is 
considered  excellent.  The  rivers,  with  the  numerous 
itangs  or  pools,  supply  the  neighbouring  departments  with 
fresh-waier  Ash.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  considerable, 
amounting  to  oearty  one-sixth  of  the  whole  dejpartment 
Tbe  principal  Ibrasta  are  those  of  Orleans  in  the  centre, 
and  of  Motttar^  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  department 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrwidasoments,  as 
fbllowe: — 


Arm  In 

aibuU.  Sq.  HOm. 

1831. 

183«. 

Orl^s  W. 

929 

137,820 

141,637 

106 

PithiVicnt  N. 

459 

60,039 

60,628 

98 

Gien     .  S. 

570 

41,273 

43,643 

49 

Montargis  £. 

627 

68,144 

70,281 

99 

2SBi 

305,276 

316,189 

348 

The  number  of  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  is  31. 

In  the  arrondiasement  of  OrltenS'  are  Orliana  (pop.  in 
1831,  40,161  ;  in  1836,  40,S72)  [Oblbahs];  Chdteauneuf 
(pop.  2864  town,  3160  whole  cMnmune);  Meung  (pop. 
2589  town,  4630  whole  commune) ;  and  Beaugency  (pop. 
4182  town,  4883  whole  communfO.  all  on  tbe  north  bank 
of  the  Loire ;  Jargeau,  Mesnin,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Cl£ry, 
on  or  near  the  south  bank ;  Olivet  on  the  Loiret ;  Fatay 
near  the  Connie,  a  feeder  of  the  Loir ;  Neuville  near  the 
source  of  the  (Buf  or  Bssone,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine ;  and 
Artenay,  on  the  road  (nm  Paris  to  Orl^an^  Chdteauneuf 
has  some  manu  {futures  of  coarse  woollens  and  linens. 
Henn,  or  Meung,  has  an  antient  palace,  formerly  bo- 
longing  to  the  bishops  of  Orleans.  The  inhabitants  of 
P.      No.  863. 


the  tovn  are  engaged  in  tanning  and  papnvmafcing,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  in  fishing.  There  are  many 
eorn-mtlls.  It  was  tbe  native  place  of  Jean  de  Meun,  a 
poet  of  the  middle  ages,  of  some  repute  at  the  court  of 

Philippe  le  Bel.  The  town  was  several  times  taken  in  the 
wars  with  the  English,  and  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Beaugency  has  a  bridge  of  thirty-nine 
arches  over  the  Loire.  The  townsmen  manufacture  sergei, 
hats,  and  leather.  There  are  several  distiltehea.  The  wines 
of  the  neighbourbood,  as  well  as  of  Meun,  are  excellent, 
and  furnish  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  Jargeau  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  the  war  under  Henrv  V.  and  VI., 
and  retaken  in  tbe  year  1429.  Notre  Dame  de  Cl£ry  has  a 
church,  formerly  collegiate,  with  a  lofty  spire,  which  at  a 
distance  forms  a  striking  object  Louis  Xl.  rebuilt  this 
dhureh,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  tin  English,  and 
directed  that  hia  body  should  be  buried  there  instead  of  at 
St  Denis.  His  request  was  complied  with ;  and  bis  tomb, 
which  had  been  removed  during  the  Revolution  to  Paris, 
was  replaced  in  its  former  situation  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  It  was  at  one  time  much  resorted  to,  fi'oin  the 
fame  of  the  miracles  which  the  Virgin  was  supposed  to  work 
there.  At  Olivet  the  great  Duke  of  Guise  was  ass&ssinated 
by  Foltrot,  as  he  was  preparing  to  form  the  siege  of  Orleans. 
Patay  was  the  scene  of  the  first  pitched  battle  won  by  the 
French  over  the  English,  after  the  appearance  of  Jeanne 
d'Aro  had  turned  the  tide  of  success. 

In  the  arrondisaement  of  Pithiviera  are  Fithiviers  (pop.  in 
1831,  3882  town,  or  3957  whole  commune;  in  1836,  4023 
commune)  and  MaJesherbes,  on  the  (Euf,  or  Essone ;  Pui- 
seaux  (pop.  1876  town,  1970  whole  commune),  between 
EssoneandSuzain,afisedeTof  theLoing;  BeauneandBots- 
commun  on  the  branches  of  the  Suzain ;  and  Ach^  or 
Asheres  le  March6.  Pithiviers  is  well  known  for  its  almond- 
cakes  and  its  lark-pies,  of  which  a  considerable  number  are 
sent  to  Paris.  Considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  cattle, 
wine,  vinegar,  honey,  and  saffron.  The  town  has  three  yearly 
fairs.  The  saffron  grown  round  Pithiviers  is  considered  the 
best  in  Europe.  Building-stone,  which  takes  a  polish  almost 
equal  to  marble,  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Male- 
sberbes  was  the  lordship  of  oneorihe  ministers  and  the  de- 
fenderof  Louis  XVI.  on  his  trial  before  the  Convention.  Pui- 
seauxwas  nearly  destroyed  by  a  flood  injLD.  1698 :  1 50  houses 
were  overtlurown,  end  100  lives  lost,  besides  much  cattie. 

In  the  arron^ssement  of  GKen  are  Gien  (pop.  in  1831, 
4631  town,  5177  whole  commune ;  in  1836,  5330  commune^ 
Briare  (pop.  2243  town,  2730  whole  commune),  and  Bonny, 
all  on  the  north  bank  of  tbe  Loire ;  and  Beanlieu,  ChSiillon 
sur  Loire,  St.  Goudon,  and  Sully,  on  the  south  bank.  Gien 
has  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Loire.  The  chief,  if  not 
the  only  manufacture,  appears  to  be  that  of  superior  earthen- 
ware :  there  is  also  some  tmde  in  wool  and  leather.  Briare 
consists  of  one  main  street,  straight  and  tolerably  well  built ; 
and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  boatmen  wbo  work  on  the 
Loire,  or  on  the  Canal  de  Briare,  which  here  opens  into  that 
river.  Aconsiderabletrade,especiaUyin  wine,  iscarried  on, 
which  is  promoted  by  the  situation  of  the  town  at  the 
junction  of  the  Canal  de  Briare  with  tbe  I^ire.  Bonny,  or 
Boni,  is  a  tolerably  good  looking  town,  about  the  same  size 
as  Briare.  Sully  has  a  handsome  ch&teau  and  a  church 
formerly  collegiate.  It  gave  the  titleofduketoMaximilian 
de  Bethune,  minister  ofHenri  IV.  The  population  of  the 
commune  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  was 
2500. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montai^s  are  Montargis  (pop 
in  1831,6781  ;  in  1836,  7757),  Chdtillon  sur  Loing  (pop 
1721  town,  2126  whole  commune),  and  Ferriftres,  all  on  ot 
near  the  Loing ;  Courtenay  on  the  Clery,  a  feeder  of  the 
Loing ;  Chftteau  Renard,  on  the  Ouanne ;  and  Lorris,  on 
the  Casseau,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  MouloH,  which 
Hows  into  the  Loinj;.  The  origin  of  Hontargisis  not  known, 
but  the  remains  which  have  been  discovered  show  it  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  time  of  tbe  Romans.  There 
are  some  bridges  over  the  Loing.  Towers  called  *  the  towers 
of  Chenevidres ;'  the  remains  of  a  circus  near  them  ;  and  a 
military  way,  still  called  '  Cesar's  road,'  which  are  of  Ro- 
man origin:  and  in  1725  the  remains  of  a  portico  with  a 
mosaic  pavement  were  discovered.  The  town  is  small,  but 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  meadows:  it  is  walled 
and  had  an  antient  castle  built  by  Cliarles  V.,  in  which,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  queens  of  France  wen 
accustomed  to  lie  in.  In  this  castle  was  formerly  shown 
the  portnit  of  a  celebrated  iP&lf^i 
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pointed  out  the  graro  and  overcame  in  a  legal  comWt  the 
Kssassm  of  Aubiy  de  Mondidicr,  fail  master.  The  incident 
Vai  dramatized  and  perlbrmed  with  oonBiderable  suceeu  at 
the  minor  theatres  of  Londun  lome  yean  since,  under  the  title 
of 'The  Dt^of  Montargi<,ortheForestofBondy.*  The  castle 
was  pulled' down  about  a.d.  1610.  Tlie  streets  of  Montargis 
are  broad  and  straight,  but  the  houses  are  ill  built.  I^e 
only  pftrish  church,  that  of  Ia  Madeleine,  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  is  much  admired  for  its  architecture.  There  are 
two  large  paper-mills  forming  one  establishment  about  a 
mile  from  the  town :  in  the  same  establishment  woollen 
rags  are  reduced  to  the  &tate  of  wool  for  tho  purpose  of  be- 
ing again  spun  and  woven.  Tho  trade  of  Montargis  is  pro- 
moted by  tbe  canals  of  the  Loing,  of  Orleans,  and  of  Briare, 
which  unite  near  the  town  ;  the  chief  articles  of  trade  are 
cattle,  copn.  wine.  wood,  and  wool.  The  exhalations  from 
these  canals  have  caused  a  deterioration  in  the  air  of  tlie 
ttlace.  once  so  famous  for  its  purity  and  bealthfUlness. 
Montargis  has  a  handsome  theatre,  one  or  two  subordinate 
courts  oT  justice,  and  an  affricultural  society.  This  town 
Was  besieged  bv  tbe  Euglisn,  a  d.  1427.  but  the  Ktege  was 
raised,  and  tbe  besieging  force  entirely  defeated  by  Dunois, 
bastard  of  Orleans.  It  was  however  taken  by  the  English 
in  A-o.  1431,  and  retained  by  them  till  a.d-  1438.  '^aa- 
targis  was  the  birth-place  of  the  quietist  Madame  La  Motte 
Guyon,  whose  poems  were  translated  by  Cowper,  and  of 
Manuel,  procureur  or  attorney  of  the  commune  of  Paris  iu 
the  French  revolution.  ChSliUon  sur  {xting  was  the  birth- 
place of  Admiral  Coligny.  Cbitteau  Rentuu  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv:  its  fortifications  were  on  that  account 
demolished  by  Louis  XIII.   Lorris  was  formerly  distin- 

Suished  by  a' recognised  custom  of  deciding  all  questions  of 
ispuled  debts,  in  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence,  by 
aingle  combat  between  the  debtor  and  creditor ;  if  gentle- 
men, with  swords  ;  if  of  inferior  rank,  with  fists. 

Near  the  village  of  Nogeot  sur  Vernisson  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  town  or  post,  the  name  of  which  is  un- 
known. The  principal  relic  is  a  theatre,  in  the  enclosure  of 
a  rbfiteau,  called  Cbenevier.  The  benches  or  scats  are 
formed  of  small  cubical  stones,  similar  to  those  employed 
in  several  Roman  edifices.  Several  medals,  a  bronze  Mer- 
cury, and  other  antiquities  have  been  di!>(wvercd;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre,  in  a  thicket,  arc  some 
remains  supposed  to  be  those  of  baths.  These  antiquities 
have  been  but  little  noticed  by  the  French  antiquaries. 

The  manufacture!*  of  the  department  are  considerable. 
The  wool  of  Beauce  and  Sologne  is  made  up  into  various  fa- 
brics: parcbmehlendhosieryare manufactured;  andstigar 
refining,  vinegar-making.  -  fld  tbe  disfillatiun  of  brandy  are 
carriedon  to  a  considerable  extent.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  tbe 
agricultural  produce,  giain,  wine,  and  timber;  to  brandy, 
earthenware,  and  moulds  for  the  sugar- re iiuers. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
It  is  m  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  m  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  AcadSmie  Universitaire  of  Orleans:  and  in  the 
first  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Paris. 
It  returns  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  rather  above 
the  average  of  France :  the  number  of  young  men  in  the 
military  census  of  1B28-39  who  could  read  and  write  was 
forty-two  in  every  hundred ;  Ifie  avenge  of  France  being 
rather  more  than  thirty-nine. 

This  department  formerly  constituted  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Caruutes,  one  of  the  Gallic  nations  of  Celtic  stock. 
In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul  it  was  comprehended  in 
Lu^dunensis  Quarto.  Genabum,  or  Cenabum,  tbe  modern 
Orlfians,  was  one  of  the  chief  trading  stations  of  tho  Car- 
nutes.  This  town  took  at  a  subsequent  period  the  name  of 
Aureliani,  probably  from  the  emperor  Aurelian.  A  town  is 
mentioned  in  tbe  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  by  the  name  of 
Belca,  which  is  probably  the  present  village  of  Bouzi,  on  the 
left  of  the  road  from  Orleans  to  Giea.  A  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Senbnes,  another  Celtic  peopte,  is  included  in 
tbe  department:  Brivodurum,  the  modem  Briare.  was  one 
of  their  towns.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  this 
department  was  ravaged  by  tbe  Huns;  and  aAerwards  di- 
vided between  the  Franks  and  the  Visigoths,  whose  terri- 
tories were  separated  by  the  Loire.  It  subsequently  came 
altogether  into  thn  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  in  the  division 
of  their  territories  among  the  sons  of  Clovis,  formed  part  of 
k^gdom  of  Orl^ana.  |t  vas  included  in  the  great 


Ducbf  of  Fianoe  united  to  the  crown  by  Hnguea  Capet 
fOBLBANa  ]  It  comprehends  OrKansis  propear,  with  part  of 
Gfttinois  and  Dunoit,  subdivisions  of  the  prOTince  of  Or- 
lianais ;  also  a  part  of  the  former  province  of  BertL 

lokmAn  IS  represented  in  the  Koran  and  by  later 

Arabian  tradition  as  a  celebrated  philosopher,  contemporary 
with  David  and  Solomon,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
frequently  conversed.  He  was,  we  are  told,  an  Arabian  of 
the  antient  tribe  of  Ad.  or.  according  to  another  account, 
the  king  or  chief  of  that  tribe,  and  when  his  tribe  perished 
by  tbe  Seil-ol-Arim  [Akabia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2 1 5]  he  was  presen-ed 
on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  piety.  Other  accoimts,  ilrawn 
mostly  from  Persian  authorities,  state  that  Lokm£n  was  an 
Abyssinian  slave,  and  as  noted  for  his  personal  deformity 
and  ugliness,  as  for  his  wit  and  a  peculiar  talent  for  com- 
posing moral  fictions  and  short  apologues.  Be  was  con- 
sidered to  be  tbe  author  of  tbe  well  known  collection  of 
fables  in  Arabic,  which  still  exist  under  his  name.  Tbero 
is  siome  reason  to  suppose  that  LokmSn  and  ^sop  were  the 
same  iudividuaL  Tnis  supposition  is  founded  on  the  close 
correspondence  of  the  traditional  acrounis  of  tbe  person, 
character,  and  life  of  Lokmfin,  with  those  of  Maximus  Pla< 
nudes  respecting  ^sop.  [^sopus,  vol.  i.,  p.  135.]  Even  i he 
name  of  Lokman  may,  by  a  slight  transposition,  be  derlvL-d 
ft-om  the  Greek  Alkman.  If  LokmSn  is  not  altogether  a 
fictitious  person,  his  b^tory  seems  to  have  been  mixL-d  up 
with  that  of  iEsop.  Tlic  monk  of  Couslaiitiiiople  prubably 
engrafted  manv  mcidenls  of  bis  life  on  the  few  circura- 
slances  recorded  hy  the  classic  writers  respecting  that  of  the 
Greek  fabulist.  He  may  have  been  induced  to  do  it  by  the 
apparently  Asiatic  origin  of  £sop  and  tho  derivation  of  his 
name  (from  at0w  and  w^,  which  to  a  Greek  would  seem  no 
forced  derivation),  and  tiiis  assumed  Asiatic  origin  might 
afterwards  give  rise  to  his  dull  buffooneries,  his  bodily  defects, 
and  ^thiopic  extraction. 

The  fables  of  £sop  have  by  no  means  the  character  of 
antient  and  original  Greek  compositions.  Many  of  them 
are  strongly  marked  with  an  Oriental  character.  They 
bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  tp  the  Indian  fables  in  the 
'  Pancbatautra;'  tney  allude  to  Asiatic  ihauners  and  cus- 
toms ;  and  animals  are  mentioned  iu  them,  which  are  only 
found  in  Upper  Asia,  as  monkeys,  peacocks,  &c.  In  the 
fables  of  Lokman  the  same  peculiar  features  frequeiiUy 
occur.  Hence  we  may  safely  infer  that  both  coltectioiis 
were  originally  derived  from  one  common  source,  the  riidi>- 
Peruan  entertainment  of  this  description :  from  this  source 
certainly  came  the  fhbulous  work  attributed  to  Syntipas 
(who  was  no  other  titan  the  Sindhad  of  the  'Arabian  Nights'), 
and  other  works  of  that  kind,  which  during  the  middle 
ages  so  powerfully  attracted  the  attention  of  £urope.  > 

( See  Boissonnade,  Prof,  ad  Syr,tipam,  \\  vi. ;  Grauer^  JJe 
^sopo  et  Fabulis  jEsopicis,  Bonnao,  1825.) 

'  The  fables  of  Lokuifin  show,  in  many  instances,  evident 
marks  of  a  later  and  traditional  origin  ;  the  moral  or  appU- 
calion  is  frequently  misunderstood,  or  at  least  ill  adapVeu  to 
theapologue;  afewantientexpressionsbod  then  become  obso- 
lete and  are  interpreted  by  words  of  more  modern  origin ;  and 
the  language  in  general  exhibits  some  slii^ht  deviations  from 
grammatical  accuracy,  and  ap|iroaches  nearer  to  the  modern 
Arabic  idiom ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  use  of  the  oblique  case 
instead  of  the  first  case.  The  style  is  easy  and  flowing. 
The  fables  bare  often  been  reprinted  for  the  use  of  thobe 
who  are  beginning  to  study  the  language,  aHer  the  first 
edition  with  a  latin  interpretation,  by  Erpenius,  Lugd. 
Batav..  1615,  the  best  and  latest  editions  are  by  Cousin,  ^is, 
1818;  Freytag,  Bonna,  1823;  and  Roediger,  Halis,  1830. 

LOLI'GO.   [Sepiadjk;  Tkuthidjb.] 

LOLIGOPSIS.   [Sepiad«;  Teuthid^.] 

LO'LllJM,  a  genus  of  Grasses,  containing  a  few  species 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  de- 
fined as  follows: — ojiikolels  many-flowered, distichous,  con- 
trary to  the  rachis,  sessile.  Flowers  not  bearded  at  the 
base.  Glumes  2,  uearlv  equal,  one  of  them  very  often  defi- 
cient in  tbe  lateral  spikelets,  herbaceous,  awnless.  Pales 
2,  herbaceous;  the  lower  concave  and  awnlesa,  or  awned 
under  the  apex;  the  uppw  with  two  keels.  Stamens  3. 
Ovary  smooth.  Styles  2,  very  short  StigmoS  feather^-. 
Hypogynons  scales  2,  fleshy,  entire  or  two-luhed.  Rnchis 
not  jointed.  There  are  two  species  which  require  notico. 
\,L,  perenne,ihe  common  Ray-grass,  orRye-giass  of  the  for- 
mer, with  lanceolate  awnless  spikelets  which  are  longer 
than  the  glume,  a  naked  slemi  and  a-fereunial  ipot.  Of 
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this,  which  is'one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  pasture  graases, 
an  account  is  given  elsewhere.  [Rye-orass.]  2,  L. 
temiderUum,  or  £irnel,  with  elliptical  awned  spikelets, 
straight  awns  longer  than  the  paleie,  glumes  the  length  of 
the  spikelet,  and  an  annual  root.  Of  this  species  mention 
is  made  not  only  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Japan,  New 
Holland,  China,  and  Monte  Video;  it  is  remarkable  as 
beinf;  the  only  well  authenticated  instance  of  a  plant  he- 
longing  to  the  order  of  Grasses,  in  which  narcotic  or  even 
deleterious  properties  have  been  found.  The  grains  are  said 
to  produce  intoxication  in  man,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  to  bring 
on  fatal  convulsions.  According  to  Christison,  darnel,  when 
mixed  with  tlour  and  made  into  bread,  has  been  known  to 
produce  headache,  giddiness,  somnolency,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, paralysis,  and  even  death.  A  few  years  ago,  the  same 
author  tells  us,  almost  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Shefl&eld  workhouse  were  attacked  with  symptoms  supposed 
to  he  produced  by  their  oatmeal  having  been  accidentally 
adulterated  with  Lolium ;  and  a  case  it  on  record  of  a  smul 
farmer  near  Poitiers  in  France  having  killed  himself  by 
perseveruig  in  the  use  of  darnel  flour  for  making  bread ; 
his  wife  and  servast,  who  discontinued  to  eat  it,  escaped, 
but  were  violently  affected  with  vomiting  and  purging. 

LOLLARDS,  a  religious  sect  which  arose  in  Grermany 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  differed  in 
many  points  of  doctrine  from  the  church  of  Rome,  more 
especially  as  regarded  the  mass,  extreme  unction,  and 
atonement  for  sin.  It  took  its  name,  according  to  some 
writers,  Walter  Lollard  or  Lolbard,  who  was  burnt 
alive  for  these  doctrines  at  Col<mie  in  1382;  but  it  would 
seem  that  Walter  rather  receivra  his  name  from  the  sect, 
than  gaxe  a  name  to  it.  The  real  origin  of  the  term  ap- 
pears to  be  the  German  hdlen,  lollettt  or  Ai/£eR,  to  sing,  with 
the  well-known  termination  of  hard  which  is  snbioined  to  so 
many  German  words ;  and  it  implied  a  person  who  was  con- 
tinually praising  God  in  sacred  songs.  Lollard  subsequently 
became  a  term  of  reproach  for  all  heretics,  who  were  supposed 
to  conceal  erroneous  doctrines  under  the  .appearance  of 
piety  ;  and,  in  England,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  given  to  the  followers  of  Wicliffe.  Knighton, 
noticing  the  success  of  that  reformer's  doctrines  {Ttoytd. 
Script.  X.  col.  2664)  says,  'more  than  half  of  the  people 
of  Knglacd  in  a  few  years  became  Lollards.' 

Motmeim,  in  his  '  Ecclesiastical  History'  (b.  iii^  ^rt  ii^ 
chu  3J,  observes,  'Charles,  duke 'of  Bui^undy,  ohtamed  a 
decree  from  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  year  1472,  bv  which  the 
CellitsB  or  Lollhards  were  admitted  among  tne  religious 
onlers,  and  were  withdrawn  even  from  the  junsdtction  of 
the  bishops;  and  Julius  II.,  in  the  year  1506,  conferred  on 
them  still  greater  privileges.  Many  societies  (he  adds)  of 
their  kind  still  exist  at  Cologne  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Netherlands,  though  they  have  essentially  departed  irom 
their  antient  manner  of  life.'  This,  of  course,  was  previous 
to  the  French  Revolution.  {Furetiere,  Dictionnmre  Uni- 
versel ;  Mosheim,  Institutes  qf  Ecclesiastical  History,  by 
Munlock,  8vo,,  Lond.,  1832.  vol.  ii^  p.  454-456.) 

LOKfATO'CERAS.  M.  Bionn  has  given  this  name 
to  a  generic  group  embracing  certain  of  the  Linnnan  Grap- 
tulithi  rGaAPTOLiTHUfil  instead  of  Priodon,  which  had  been 
assign^  to  them  by  Nilaon,  but  previously  employed  by 
Cuvier  ibr  a  genus  of  fishes.  Graptolithus  scalaris  and  G. 
Sagittarius,  Linn.,  belong  to  this  group,  which  as  far  as 
yet  known  is  confined  to  the  '  transition  strata,'  in  which  it 
occurs  in  Norway,  Bohemia,  France,  North  Germany, 
Shropshire,  &&,  generally  accompanying  trilobites.  (Bronn, 
Lethaa  Geognostica.) 

lOMBARD,  an  antient  name  in  England  fbr  a  banker. 
It  was  derived  ftom  the  Laneoburdi,  or  Lombards,  a  com- 
pany of  Italian  merchants,  the  great  money-changers  and 
usurers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  appear  to  have  settled 
in  England  before  the  year  1274,  and  took  up  their  first 
residence  in  a  street  of  the  city,  still  called,  firom  them,  Lom- 
bard Street. 

Stowe,  in  his  'Survey  of  London,*  4to.,  1603,  p.  202,  saj^s, 
'Then  have  ve  Lombard  Streete,  so  called  of  the  Longo- 
bards  and  otner  merchants,  strangers  of  diverse  nations, 
assembling  there  twise  every  day.  The  meeting  of  which 
merchants  and  others  there  continued  until  the  22nd  of 
December  in  the  year  1568,  on  the  which  day  the  said 
merchants  began  to  make  their  meetings  at  the  Bursse,  a 
place  then  new  builded  for  that  purpose  in  the  warde  of 
Oomhill,  and  was  since  by  her  (aajestie  Queen  Elizabeth 
named  the  Royal  Exchange.' 


The  extortions  of  the  Lombard  merchants  in  ttiiig  Ed- 
ward HL's  time  beoame  so  great  that  he  is  stated  to  have 
seized  upon  their  estates.  They  continued  however  to  fol- 
low their  trade ;  and  when  Henry  VI.  borrowed  money  of 
them,  they  had  the  customs  mortgaged  to  them  for  security, 

(DuCunge,  Glott.  v.  'Langobardi ;'  Pennant's  SUt.  qr 
Lond.,  edit.  1790,  p.  407;  Nares's  Glostary.) 

LOMBARDIC  ARCHITECTURE.  This  style,  which 
bos  already  been  touched  upon  m  the  article  Gothic  Ar- 
CHiTECTURB  (vol.  xi.,  p.  320),  may  claim  to  be  considered 
the  generic  one  which  prevailed  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  until  the  appearance  of  the  Pointed  or  Gothic  tt 
is  the  intermediate  Imk  between  them,  but  so  united  with 
them  that  it  is  difiScuIt  to  fix  with  precision  where  it  begins 
or  where  it  terminates.  Yet  although  the  same  elements, 
variously  modified  indeed,  may  be  traced  in  our  Saxon  w 
Early  Norman  and  Norman  styles,  and  also  in  the  contem- 
porary .  styles  of  other  countries,  the  term  is  usually  Re- 
stricted to  the  Italian  architectiire  of  the  period  alluded  to, 
which,  if  it  has  something  in  common  with  those  collateral 
styles,  namely,  what  they  borrowed  from  it,  possesses 
also  much  thdt  is  sufficiently  distinct,  and  that  marks  it  af 
a  separate  class,  tn  the  degenerate  Roman  architectuie 
the  rudiments  of  a  new  style  were  beginning  to  develop 
themselves,  owing  to  the  almost  general  application  of  the 
arch,  both  as  a  constructive  and  ornamental  feature,  and 
also  to  the  subordinate  rank  assigned  to  columns,  which, 
besides  being  engaged,  or  partly  inserted  into  the  wall,  were 
greatly  diminished  in  siz^  that  is,  although  they  retained 
the  same  proportions  as  belbre,  they  were  upon  a  oompara- 
tively  diminutive  scale  in  proportion  to  the  edifice  itself, 
each  storv  being,  as  in  the  Ck>losseum,  decorated  with  its  own 
order.  CTonsequently,  though  nominally  no  change  had  been 
made,  in  reality  a  great  revolution  In  art  had  been  effected. 

Notwithstanding  therefore  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  the  Lombardic  historically  as  altogether  another 
style,  it  does  not  present  much  greater  discrepancy  of  cha- 
racter from  that  which  It  supplanted  than  the  latter  does 
from  the  earlier  Greco-Uoman.  In  fact  it  was  only  a  fiirther 
development  of  the  system  introduced  during  the  decline 
of  Roman  architecture,  and  so  far  more  consistent  and 
homogeneous,  than  the  other,  which  exhibited  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  discordant  features  aiid  conflicting  principles, 
namely,  small  orders  applied  merely  as  decoration,  and  tiers 
of  arches  whosepiers  form  the  wud  parts  and  suppOTts  of 
the  structure.  Whether  it  was  the  result  of  chance^  caprioe, 
or  necessity,  or  of  tAl  three,  tlie  Xiomhardic  style  reconciled 
these  two  contradictory  modes  combintiig  together  the 
arch  and  the  column,  and  rendermg  the  latter  the  esseiitial 
support  of  the  former.  It  is  true,  arches  resting  upon  insu- 
lated columns  occur  in  buildings  of  the  Deeaaence  period, 
for  instance,  in  what  are  now  the  churches  of  Sta.  Costaosa 
and  Santo  Ste^no  Rotondo,  at  Rome;  hut  in  such  cases, 
instead  of  springing  immediately  from  the  capitals  of  the 
columns,  the  arches  rest  upon  a  piece  of  entablature  form- 
ing a  sf^uare  block  above  the  capital  (which  practice  has  been 
copied  m  the  interior  of  St  Martin's  church.  London).  The 
discarding  all  appearance  of  entablature  was  iindoubtedly 
an  improvement,  since  such  detached  fragments  of  it  served 
only  to  render  the  impropriety — supposing  there  to  be  any— 
of  placing  arches  upon  columns  all  the  more  glaring,  he- 
cause  indicating  what  ought  to  be  a  continuous  hmiMntal 
member.  At  first  the  columns  themselves  were  mostly 
tapering,  not  cylindrical  as  the  slender  detached  ones  met 
with  in  the  Pointed  style,  and  the  capitals  bore  a  more  or 
less  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Corinthian  order  in 
contour  atid  proportion.  The  capital  itself  however  was 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  column,  thereby 
affording  a  greater  surface  or  impost  for  the  arches  to  rest 
upon;  and  also  combining  the  appearance  of  security  at 
that  point  with  general  lightness  of  appearance.  The  snaft 
was  mostljr  plain,  yet  frequently  highly  ornamental,  striated 
or  carved  in  different  ways,  and  sometimes  twisted,  either 
smgly  or  with  two  stems  twining  spirally  unund  each  other. 
Columns  fhmishing  examples  of  all  these  di^rent  modes 
occur  in  the  cloisters  of  San  Paolo  and  San  Giovanni  La- 
tcmno  at  Rome,  and  the  capitals  present  quite  as  much 
variety,  it  seeming  to  have  been  the  aim  on  such  occasions 
to  introduce  as  much  diversity  as  possible,  instead  of  so 
arranging  the  columns  as  to  have  two  of  the  same  kind  placed 
together ;  a  pmctice  probably  originating  in  making  use  of 
columns  ana  fragments  taken  from  other^uitdiogsj  and 
tiftermirds letained an oonduo^^ir  '  l_ 
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Although  the  archei  were,  as  frequently  as  not,  qufte 
plain,  and  without  archivolt  moulding*  of  any  kind,  the  use 
of  arcliivoUs  waa  by  no  tneans  uncommon ;  Bometimes  con- 
listing  of  merely  a  single  moulding  onrlosing  a  plain  border 
arouna  the  arch,  at  others  divi^jod  into/octV^,  and  more  or 
leu  enriched,  as  in  the  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Pba,  in 
which  building  the  arches  describe  more  than  a  semicircle 
above  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  being  prolonged  down- 
wards by  a  deep  abacus,  consisling  in  some  places  of  two, 
in  others  of  a  single  plain  block  resting  immediately  on  the 
capital;  a  mode  certainly  preferable  to  that  of  placing  a 
mere  lump  of  cnUblature  upon  the  column,  and  not  un- 
graceful in  itself  because  it  gives  greater  height  and  im- 
portance te  the  arches,  which,  being  narrow,  would  else 
appear  stumpy,  depressed,  and  overloaded  by  the  ornament 
around  them.  Similar  blocks  or  abaci  occur  in  the  remains 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa's  palace  at  Gelnhauien,  where 
amall  heads  or  masks  are  introduced  immediately  above  such 
abaci,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  there  between  the  arches, 
and  continue  in  some  degree  the  vertical  lines  produced  by 
the  columns. 

Among  the  other  more  prominent  characteristics  of  this 
style,  which  are  all  that  we  can  here  touch  upon,  it  should 
be  noticed,  that  whether  forming  actual  porticos  and  galle- 
ries, or  closed  up  and  applied  merely  as  decoration,  these 
arcades  were  generally  small  in  proportion  to  the  building 
itself,  and  instead  of  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the 
front,  or  other  elevation,  were  mostly  inserted  into  distinct 
compartmeDta  of  it,  slightly  recessed  within  the  general 
&ce  of  the  wall,  so  that  the  plain  spaces  between  them  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  buttresses,  or,  when  narrow,  of 
plain  pilasters  continued  up  to  tlie  cornice  of  the  gable  or 
roof,  and  cutting  through  whatever  string-courses,  or  other 
horiiontal  momdings  (if  there  were  any),  divided  the  dif- 
ferent stories  or  stages  of  the  edifice.  Such  buttress-like 
surfaces — for  buttresses  they  cannot  properly  be  termed— 
were  occcasionally  more  or  less  enriched ;  sometimes  so 
much  so,  as  to  produce  vertical  lines  of  ornament  con- 
tinued the  entire  neight  of  the  building,  as  in  the  front  of 
San  Michele  at  Pavia— which  city  may  be  considered  as  the 
cradle  of  Lorabardic  architecture.  When,  as  was  frequently 
done,  these  surikces  were  made  wider  at  the  angles  of  the 
front  than  elsewhere,  they  gave  an  expression  of  repose  and 
nl  great  solidity  to  it,  serving  as  it  were  as  a  frame  to  the 
architectural  decoration. 

Among  the  other  peculiarities  of  this  style,  that  arising 
from  small  open  galleries  immediately  beneath  the  cor- 
nice or  roof  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked,  especially 
in  gable  fronts,  where  the  arches  of  such  galleries  follow 
the  slope  of  the  roof  itself,  the  columns  being  succes- 
sively elevated  one  above  another  on  steps  (so  that  the  base 
of  those  supporting  the  centre  arch  are  above  the  lower 
arches),  as  at  San  Micbele,  just  mentioned ;  or  else  by 
placing  the  columns  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  and  gra- 
dually increasing  their  he  wht,  as  in  the  front  of  Pisa  cathe- 
dral. To  this  may  be  added  the  very  prevalent  custom  of 
making  an  upper  cornice  or  border  of  very  small  interlacing 
arches,  or  raUier  of  mouUings  producing  that  appearance. 
Pinnacles  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  when  introduced  have 
the  look  of  being  set  on  the  part  they  rise  above,  being  se- 
parated from  it  by  horizontal  mouldings;  besides  which 
they  are  generally  low,  and  somewhat  resemble  pedestals. 
Pinnacles  of  this  description  may  be  found  surmounting 
pilaster-breaks,  and  cutting  through  either  an  horizont^ 
cornice  or  the  sloping  ones  of  a  gable,  as  in  the  front  of  the 
cathedral  at  Monza. 

To  render  the  above  sVght  account  of  this  mediaeval  Ita- 
lian style  more  intelligible,  some  of  its  elements  and  leading 
forms  are  here  indicated  in  a  sketch  exhibiting  two  different 
compositions  of  a  bfade ;  the  half  front  marked  A  showing 
the  columns  of  the  arcade  in  the  gable  all  of  the  same 
height,  but  placed  on  different  levels  ;  while  that  marked  B 
yepreRcnts  them  standing  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  and 
consequently  unequal  in  height,  llie  side  B  also  shows  a 
variation  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  gable,  which,  instead 
of  extending  t)ie  whole  width  of  the  front,  takes  a  hori- 
aontal  direction  over  the  pier  at  the  angle.  An  enriched 
pilaster  fnce  is  also  introduced  iu  this  division  of  the  cut 
and,  although  rather  peculiarly  applied,  is  warranted  by 
the  authority  of  San  Michele  at  Pavia.  A  very  imperfect 
idea  however  is  thus  conveyed  of  the  variety  of  fea- 
tures, combination}  nd  proportions  which  the  style  itaelf 
admits. 


The  other  cut  ^ves  an  example  of  an  arcade  on  a  larger 
scale,  with  columns  variously  ornamented,  and  having  their 
capitals  surmounted  by  blocks,  which  give  greater  elevaUoa 
to  the  arches  themselves.  This  however  is  only  one  parti- 
cular mode ;  besides  which  both  the  columnsand  arches  here 
shown  are  uniform  in  their  proportions,  and  consaauenily 
must  not  be  considered  as  attempting  to  afford  a  definite 
standard  of  a  atyle  wbich  permits  sueh  very  gre^  latitude 
iu  regard  to  fbataraa  of  that  sort 


LOMBARDO  VENETIAN  KINGDOM,  REGNO 
LOMBARDO  VENETO,  is  a  state  of  North  Italy,  com- 
posed of  the  former  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  of 
the  territory  of  the  late  republic  of  Venice.  The  duchy  of 
Milan  came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  V.  in  1535,  after 
the  death  of  the  last  duke  Sforza,  who  left  no  issue.  [Loii- 
BAKDY.]  Charles  V.  left  it  to  his  son  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ; 
and  it  remauied  under  the  Spanish  branch  ol  the  house  of 
Austria  for  a  century  and  a  hal(  until  the  extinction  of  that 
branch,  when  by  the  result  of  the  war  of  ^e  Spanish  suc- 
cession it  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  German  branch 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  duchy  of  Mantua  was  go- 
verned for  a  long  time  by  the  (jonzaga  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  but  the  last  duke,  Ferdinand,  having  sided  with  the 
French  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  em- 
peror Joseph  I.  put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
the  Austrian  troops  having  taken  Mantua,  the  emperor  an- 
nexed it  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Austria  continued  to 
govern  these  united  states  till  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  1 796. 
By  the  peace  of  Campoformio  of  the  following  year  Austria 
gave  up  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  received  as  a  compensation 
for  them  and  Belgium,  which  was  also  taken  from  her  by 
the  French,  the  territ(ny^f  tbe^npi^^i^^^^-^j^||^  which 
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Bonaparte  had  orertbrowii.  Milan  and  Hantaa,  or  Lom- 
banly  Proper,  were  constituted  flrat  as  a  republio  de- 
pcnncnt  on  France,  and  afterwards  into  a  kingdom,  of 
which  Napoleon  made  himself  king  in  1805.  At  the 
cltisc  of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  the  campaign 
of  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  retook  from  Austria  the  Ve- 
netian territories,  which  he  annexed  to  Lombardv,  styl- 
ing the  whole  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
though  this  new  kingdom  did  not  comprise  above  one-third 
of  Italy.  He  added  to  it  the  state  of  Modena,  the  Lega- 
tions, and  lastly  in  1808  the  Papal  Marches.  The  whole 
population  of  this  kingdom  was  about  six  millions.  In 
1814  tlie  Austrian  and  allied  forces  occupied  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  the  emperor  Franois  again  took  possession  of 
his  former  territories  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  also  of 
Venice,  the  latter  as  a  compensation  tat  bis  loss  of  Belgium ; 
and  ibis  measure  was  confirmed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
The  districts  south  of  the  Po  were  restored  to  their  former 
sovereigns;  Modena  to  its  duke,  and  the  Legations  and 
Marches  to  the  Pope.  The  emperor  Francis  then  consti- 
tuted the  territory  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Venice  into  a 
kingdom,  styled  llombardo-Veneto,  which  was  annexed  to 
the  imp^ial  crown  of  Austria. 

The  northern  boundaries  of  the  Lombard©- Venetian  king- 
dom, proceeding  from  east  to  west,  are  the  Alps  of  Friuli, 
and  the  Carnic  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  Garinthia  and 
Carniola,  and  several  offsete  of  the  RhsBtian  Al^s,  which  di- 
vide it  from  the  Tyrol ;  fertber  to  the  uortfa-weiit  it  is  bounded 
by  the  main  chain  of  the  Rhstian  Alps,  fh>m  the  Ortler 
Spitz  to  Monte  Jorio,  which  divide  it  finm  tlie  Grisons. 
From  Monte  Jorio,  an  irregular  boundary  line,  not  very 
definitely  marked  by  nature,  divides  the  Lombard  territory 
from  that  of  Ibe  Canton  Ticino,  which  forms  part  of  Switz- 
erland. This  boundary-line  between  the  two  states  ter- 
minates on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  influx  of  the  river  Tresa.  From  thence 
southward,  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  river  Ticino, 
which  issues  from  it,  mark  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Limbardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  divide  it  from  tne  Sar- 
dinian territories.  The  course  of  the  Po  marks  its  southern 
boundary,  and  separates  it  from  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
I^ipal  State,  except  in  one  part  of  tfae  Modena  frontier* 
where  a  slip  of  ground  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po> 
which  belong  to  ^e  old  daehy  of  Mantua,  continues  to 
form  part  of  the  present  Austrian  I<ombardy.  In  the  delta 
formed  by  tbe  Po,  the  branch  of  that  river  called  Po  d*  Ariano, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  named  Porto  di  Goro,  marks  the  limits 
between  the  Austrian  and  Papal  territories.  [Ferrara,Lb- 
oazione  di.]  Tbe  eastern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  is 
formed  by  the  Adriatic  Its  limits  to  tbe  north-«ast  are 
fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ansa,  west  of  the  Isonio. 
[Fhiuli.] 

The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  is  governed  by  a  Vice- 
roy, who  is  generally  en  arch -duke  of  tbelmperial  Austrian 
family,  and  resides  at  Milan :  it  consists  of  two  great  ad- 
ministrative divisions:  1,  Provincie  Lombarde,  or  govern- 
raent  of  Milan;  and  2,  Piovincie  Venete,  or  goyemment  of 
Venice.  These  divisions  acknowledge  Ibr  meir  respective 
political  beads  the  governors  of  Milan  and  Venice.  Each 
division  is  subdivided  into  provinces  called  Delegaziohi,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a  delegate ;  each  province  is  divided 
into  districts,  and  at  the  head  of  each  district  is  a  commis- 
■ary.  The  districts  are  subdivided  into  communes,  and  each 
commune  has  a  podest^  for  its  local  magistrate.  The  pro- 
vinces are  described  under  the  foUowiug  heads :  Lombard 
provinces— Bergamo ;  Brescia;  Ck}Mo;  Cremona;  Lo- 
dikCrema;  Mantova;  Milano;  Pavia;  Sondrio,  or 
Valtellina.  The  Venetian  provinces  are  likewise  de- 
scribed under  Belluno  ;  Padota  ;  Rotioo  ;  Tretiso  ; 
Vbnezia.;  Veeona;  Vicenza;  Udinb,  or  Friuli. 

The  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in  1832 
of  4,279,000  persons,  namely,  2,379,000  in  the  Lombard  pro- 
vinces, and  1,900,000  in  the  Venetian.  (Serristori,  Saggio 
Siatistico  delt  Italia,  Vienna,  1833.)  In  1837  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Lombard  provinces  bad  increased  to  2.4£0,079. 
iBollellino  di  Notizie  Slatistiche,  published  by  Lampato, 
Milano,  Maggie,  183S.)  We  have  not  seen  any  correspond- 
ing statement  concerninR  the  Venetian  provinces  later  than 
1833. 

The  governor  of  each  of  the  two  groat  divisions  of  Milan 
and  Venice  is  advised  and  assitited  by  a  central  congrega- 
tion or  provincial  assembly,  consistinj;  of  landholders  and 
duties  fran  tbe  nnyal  towns,  of  which  there  on  several 


in  each  unmnce.  Bvery  province  retoma  two  landholders, 
one  noble  and  the  other  not  noble,  as  deputies,  and  every 
royal  town  returns  on0  deputy.  The  respective  communal 
or  municipal  councils  select  three  persons,  out  of  whom  the 
emperor,  as  king  of  Lombardy,  chooses  one  as  a  deputy.  The 
deputies  are  elected  for  six  years.  These  congregations, 
are  not  legislative  assemblies,  but  boards  of  administra- 
tion ;  they  settle  the  proportion  of  the  taxes,  both  general 
and  local ;  they  inspect  the  accounts  of  repairs  of  roads, 
bridjjes.  &c.,  and  have  also  the  superintendence  of  the' 
charitable  establishments  of  the  country  and  their  reve- 
nues. They  can  petition  the  sovereign  concerning  tlie  wants, 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  Their  resolutions  are  by  a  ma- 
jorit;^  of  votes.  In  every  head  town  of  a  province  there  is  s- 
provincial  congregation  consisting  of  eight,  six,  or  four  land- 
owners, one-half  nobles,  and  the  other  half  not  nobK  who> 
concern  themselves  especially  with  the  administration,  ot 
the  municii^l  and  communal  finances  of  their  reepeetira 
districts.  The  communes  have  then:  own  councils,  and  a. 
complete  system  of  communal  administration  has  been  es- 
tablished. {Collection  de  Constitutions,  Chartes,  et  Loix- 
fondcanentales  des  PeupUs  de  rEvrope  et  de  VAmMque, 
par  Dufby.  Duvwgier  et  Gaudet,  vol.  v.) 

The  administration  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom, 
since  the  Restoration  has  paid  peculiar  attention  to  tlie- 
material  improvements  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  dykes,  andk 
other  public  works,  for  which,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  ycars», 
from  1820  to  1834.  the  treasury  has  disbursed  forly-twoi 
millions  of  livres  fbr  tlie  Lombard  provinces  alone.  This 
amount  is  independent  of  the  sums  expanded  by  tbe  com- 
munes for  tne  communal  or  cross  roods,  which  fkom  1 8 14  to 
1831  amounted  to  about  twenty-four  millions,  for  a  length 
of  3294  miles  of  road.  Thirty-five  years  sinee  there  were 
few  communal  roods  in  Lombardy  desnving  tfae  name. 
Of  the  forty-two  millions  disbursed  by  the  government 
treasury,  five  millions  have  been  employed  in  constructing 
or  repairing  tho  dykes  in  the  province  of  Mantua ;  about 
four  millions  in  completing  tbe  great  canal  called  Naviglio ;. 
a  million  and  a  half  in  making  roads  in  the  mountainous- 
districts  of  Bergamo ;  about  as  much  again  for  tbe  great, 
commercial  road  of  tbe  Splugen  ;  two  millions  and  a  half 
for  the  road  over  the  Stilfser  Jocb,  and  nearly  three  millions, 
more  fbr  oontinuing  it  along  tbe  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  of 
Como  down  to  Lmoo;  8,323,000  Uvres  fbr  completing  tb*. 
cathedral  of  Milan;  anothn  million  for  other  improvemcnto- 
at  Milan  ;  600,000  livres  for  the  splendid  bridge  at  Buibr- 
lora  on  the  Ticino ;  200,000  livres  for  a  new  asylom  for  tiiei 
deaf  and  dumb;  270,000  livres  for  buildings  accessory  to< 
tbe  university  of  Pavia ;  103,000  for  a  new  college  at  Sont- 
drio  in  tbe  Valtellina ;  half  a  million  for  roads  m  the  pro- 
vince of  Pavia,  &c  A  recent  Ftench  traveler  observes 
that  *  nowhere  perhaps  on  the  Continent  is  tbe  administra^ 
tion  of  the  roads  and  bridges  more  actively  and  usefully,  emr- 
ployed  than  in  Lombardy.  The  whole  of  this  part.  Italy 
exhibits  asolidmaterial  prosperity ;  it  presents  the  fike  side  of 
the  Austrian  dominion.  The  roads  are  like  tb«  walks  of  a  gar- 
deii,  and  they  are  kept  in  repair  with  the  greatest  care. 
This  government,  eoonunioal  and  parsimonious  in  other 
respects,  is  preat  and  magnificent  in  this.  The  excellent, 
state  of  repair  of  the  high  roads  of  the  Lombardo-Venetiani 
kingdom  is  maintained  at  the  annus!  expense  of  about 
1,305,000  francs  fbr  1318  Italian  miles  (60  to  1°  of  lat.)  of- 
length  of  road.'  (Valfiry,  Voyages  en  ItaHe,  b.  2,  ch.. 
xiv.) 

The  towns  of  Lombardy,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Como,  and; 
Milan  above  all,  are  being  embellished,  and  are  in- 
creasing  in  population.  Venice  is  the  only  exception  to-, 
this  generally  prosperous  condition  :  but  Venice  had  been^ 
silently  decaying  for  a  century  before  its  &11 ;  and  Bona- 
porte^  by  subverting  its  national  government,  completed  its. 
ruin.  Ine  subsequent  stagnation  of  maritime  tracM,  duruig; 
the  long  war  that  (bllowedt  aggTavated  her  distress.  "When 
Venice  came  into  possession  of  Austria  in  1814,  there  were; 
no  less  than  44,000  individuals,  nearly  one-half  of  the  po- 
pulation, who  required,  if  not  permanent,  at  least  occasional 
relief  from  charity.  The  hospices  and  other  bouses  for  di» 
old,  tbe  infirm,  &e.,  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  from  ]8l4t(> 
1621  nearlyfourmillionaandabalf  oflivres  were  spent  in  re- 
storing and  supporting  those  institutions ;  and  four  millions 
more  in  the  following  ten  years.  By  these  means,  about 
6000  helpless  individuals  were  relieved.  Tlie  house  of  in- 
dustry for  the  able-bodied  poor  had  been  neglected  b;^  the 
f^oh  administration,  ana  the  cmmime  oi^uBidml^ 
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Venice  wu  too  {Mor  to  bear  the  extnordinaty  chanMS  reqiiireil 
in  onler  to  put  that  institution  in  a  St  state  to  fiilfll  ltd  object. 
The  government  took  it  in  their  own  hands  for  aome  years, 
and  spent  719,000  Hvrea  upon  it,  till  the  year  1821,  vhen 
it  vas  restored  to  the  hands  of  the  coinraune  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  being  able  to  supply  its  expenditure  by  its  own 
means  and  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  its  inmates. 
Besides  the  classes  thus  reliovod,  there  vere  still  numerous 
families,  man^  of  whom  bad  seen  better  days,  but  who  had 
fallen  into  distress,  and  required  at  least  occasional  relief. 
For  these  a  'Commission  of  pubDe  beneficence'  was  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  the  principal  citizens,  with  the  podesti 
and  the  patriarcli  at  their  head :  the  government  began  by 
contributing  to  its  ftinds  at  the  rateof  100,000  Hvres  a  year: 
it  then  received  subscriptions,  donations,  and  bequests,  and 
now  it  has  an  income  of  about  half  a  million  of  Uvrei.  It 
distributes  relief,  especially  durine  winter  and  in  seasons 
of  dearth,  to  nearly  40,000  individuals  annually.  The  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  former  public  servants,  and  to  several 
of  iho  old  patrician  fomilies  (who  lost  their  income  fay  the 
fall  of  the  republic),  which  had  been  interrupted  under  the 
French  administration,  was  resumed  by  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment. Independent  of  these  direct  helps,  the  govern- 
ment undertook  the  repair  of  numerous  palaces,  churches, 
and  other  public  buildings  which  were  threatened  with 
ruin,  as  well  as  of  the  canals  and  bridge^  and  especially  of 
the  great  marble  dyke  culled  the  Murazzi,  lipon  which 
Venice  depends  for  its  safety  from  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 
Fifty-three  millions  of  livres  have  been  spent  by  the  trea- 
sury fbr  bH  these  objeets  in  iba  last  twenty  years.  By 
making  Venice  the  bead  tovn  of  one-half  of  tho  kingdom, 
and  the  seat  of  a  go^-emment,  and  pf  numerous  offices  and 
bcnrds  of  administration,  eonsiderahle  advantage  has  accrued 
to  tho  town,  inasmuch  as  salaries  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  livres  annually  are  expended  in  it  The 
archives  of  the  Venetian  republic,  the  richeat  collection 
perhaps  of  state  documents  existing,  have  been  placed  and 
arranged  in  the  convent  of  the  Frari.  where  tbey  fill  more 
than  200  apartments.  The  Ducal  palace  of  St.  Mark,  with  its 
splendid  marble  staircases  and  apartments  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  other 
great  masters,  had  been  turned  under  the  French  adminis- 
tration into  public  offices  and  courts,  to  the  great  injury 
of  its  ornaments,  paintinn,  and  sculptures.  Tne  Austrian 
administration  has  cleared  and  restored  that  monument  of 
antient  Venetian  greatness,  and  leaving  it  unencumbered 
for  the  admiration  of  the  public,  has  purchased  the  palace 
Corner  and  other  buildings,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion of  livres,  for  the  accommodation  of  the pfRceB  and  officers 
of  the  administration.  Another  half  million  has  been 
devoted  tu  the  establishment  of  the  Patriarchal  Seminxry, 
and  an  equal  sum  for  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
whole  of  V  enice  has  been  made  a  porto  franco,  by  force  of 
which  regulation  articles  of  foreign  importation  are  con- 
sumed within  the  town  without  paying  duty.  All  these 
cares  and  benefits  have  considerably  alleviated  the  general 
distress  vhich  was  observable  in  Venice  fbr  MTerBl  years 
after  the  peace :  ttavellen  Irho  did  not  seardi  into  tm  re- 
mote causes  of  it,  attributed  all  to  the  ikult  of  the  Austrian 
government.  The  accounts  of  those  tonrtstfl  vho  visited 
Italy  in  the  first  years  after  the  peace,  when  everything 
was  still  unhinged  in  consequence  of  the  great  politick 
change,  are  now  quite  out  of  date.  The  commerce  of  Venice 
has  relived ;  the  arrivals  in  the  port  of  Venice,  which  were 
1295  in  1832,  amounted  in  1837  to  above  .1000  vessels,  of 
the  aggregate  burthen  of  211,000  tons.  Venice  ranks  now 
as  the  third  port  of  Italy,  next  to  Leghorn  and  Genoa. 
The  maritime  commerce  of  Austria  has  increased  wonder- 
fully since  the  peace.  Twenty  years  ago  it  had  not  above 
300  merchant  vessels ;  it  has  now  above  3000,  about  one 
half  of  which  belong  to  Venioe.  {BolMtim  Statittioo  di 
Afi>7ano  for  the  years  18.15-3B;  Sempliee  Vhritd  in  ri^wtta 
alh  Accuae  di  Enrico  MisUy,  Paris,  1834.) 
In  the  department  of  popular  education  the  Austrian 

government  has  extended  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
om  the  same  general  and  uniform  system  which  it  had 
already  established  in  its  German  States,  and  which  is  one 
of  tho  most  complete  in  all  Europe.  The  elementary 
schools  were  first  opened  in  Lombardy  in  1822,  and  ten 
years  after  there  was  hardly  a  commune  without  it*  school, 
whilst  several  of  the  more  extensive  and  populous  com- 
munes had  two.  The  number  of  communes  in  the  Lom- 
bard ptoTinoet  is  8234^  uid  the  elementary  iduxrfi  for 


boyi  an  S348,  and  those  fbr  girls  1331.  Oat  of  toe  t^fff^ 
gate  number  <^  the  schods  mnze  are  71  upper  schools  con- 
sisting of  fiiur  classes ;  the  rest  consist  of  two  or  three  classes. 
The  course  of  instruction  is: — First  class,  spelling,  slate- 
writing,  elementary  religious  instruction,  the  first  two  rules 
of  arithmetic  Second  class,  reading,  writing,  the  catechism, 
the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  fractions.  The  course  in 
the  first  and  second  classes  lasts  three  years.  Third  clats, 
calligraphy,  Italian  grammar,  specimens  of  epistolary  and 
narrative  composittoa,  the  elements  of  Latin,  explanation 
of  the  gospels  fbr  Sunda]ra  and  other  holidays,  arithmetic, 
fractions  and  rule  of  three.  Fourth  class,  geometry,  the 
principles  of  architecture,  mechanics,  eeograpby,  drawing, 
natural  history.  A  fifth  class  is  establistied  in  the  chief 
towns  of  province!),  in  which  are  taught  history,  the  prin- 
ciples of  commerce,  hook-keeping,  mathematicB,  chemistry, 
the  history  of  the  arts,  and  the  German,  Frendi,  and  £ng- 
lish  languages.  The  course  in  the  upper  schools  lasts  &om 
throe  to  four  years. 

The  femalo  elementarr  schools  are  divided  into  threo 
classes:— First  class,  spelling  and  writing,  mental  arithme- 
tic, needlework,  written  arithmetic,  and  religious  instruction, 
consisting  of  the  little  catechism.  Second  class,  religious  in- 
struction, orthoepy,  the  elements  of  grammar,  the  four  rules 
of  arithmetic,  writing  and  parsing,  marking  and  embroider)-. 
Third  class,  sacred  history,  explanation  of  the  gosp^  calli- 
graphy, ItEilian  grammar,  epistolary  composition,  the  koow- 
fedge  of  weights  Euid  iueasures,  and  of  currency. 

In  these  schools  there  is  upon  an  average  one  feacber 
eveiy  40  pupils.  Cwporal  punishmaiit  is  strit^y  fbrb^dden. 
The  tuition  is  gratuitous,  the  schools  being  supported  from 
the  communal  f^nd.  "tha  scboolmaslers  have  fVom  SAO  to 
400  livres  of  fixed  annual  salary.  A  register  is  kept  in 
every  commune,  and  verified  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  of 
all  the  children  from  6  to  12  years  of  age,  who  are  all  ex- 
pected to  attend  their  regular  course  at  the  sdiools,  unless 
they  have  a  dispensation  from  the  visiting  inspector,  <33x 
account  of  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause. 

In  1833  there  were  in  the  province  of  Bergamo  906  boys 
out  of  every  1000  of  the  prescribed  age  who  attended  the 
elementary  schools.  In  tne  province  of  Como  there  were 
778  out  of  every  1000;  in  that  of  Brescia  747;  in  that  uf 
Sondrio  or  Valtelltna  733;  in  that  of  Milan  667;  in  that 
of  Pavia  647 ;  ID  Lodi  6  Crema  646  ;  in  that  of  Cremona 
632 ;  in  that  Hantua  613.  The  {nroportion  of  girls  was  as 
follows:— Bergamo  909  of  every  1000;  BresGia619;  Sondrio 
427;  Pavia  403;  Lodi  eOema  38S;  Mantua  33t;  MiUn 
302;  Cremona  210;  Como  195. 

Of  the  Venetian  provinces  we  have  not  seen  later  reports 
than  1825,  when  the  system  had  not  bad  time  to  attain  its 
f^ll  extent  There  were  then  about  1400  sehocds,  attended 
by  62,000  boys,  being  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number 
of  the  prescribed  age,  and  directed  by  1553  teachers  or 
assistants,  and  29  female  schools  frequented  by  2390 

firls.  There  were  405  communes  still  deficient  in  schools, 
he  system  however  was  extending*  and  has  been  in  pro- 
gressannuallyever^oe.  i(^\MSsi^nvapetto8taHatU»tMle 
Protdnde  Venetg.) 

The  tmt-boob  used  in  these  schools  an:  tpdliug-book 
fbr  the  lowest  class,  spelling-book  and  reading-DOok ;  liiile 
catechism;  an  historical  compendium  of  the  Old  Tesia.- 
ment ;  historical  compendium  of  the  New  Testament  ; 
duties  of  subjects ;  elements  of  physics ;  elements  geo- 
metry ;  introduction  to  geography,  in  two  parts;  intro- 
duction to  Italian  grammar ;  guide  to  composition ;  re- 
ligious instruction  for  the  two  elementary  classes;  me- 
thodical guide  for  teaching;  little  tales  for  instruction; 
principles  of  arithmetie  in  four  parts,  for  each  of  the  four 
classes.  These  books  are  sold  at  a  few  centimes  each,  ana 
about  192,000  copies  of  them  are  distributed  annually  to 
the  pupiU.  <8aochi.  Memoria  SiatitUca  nUF  attwUe  Siata 
deff  Elementera  Uiruzione  in  LombanUa,  m  eot^ronto 
degUaltri  Static  liahOy  Milano,  1834;  BoUeUmo  8tati»- 
tico  di  Milanot  anno  1835,  prima  aemestre,  pp.  81,  and  fbl.) 

In  the  upper  elementary  schools  of  the  chief  towns  of 
provinces  there  are  courses  of  methoduwl  teaohii^  tor  those 
who  are  intended  for  schootmasten.  About  600  pupils  fol- 
low these  courses  annually. 

There  are  also  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Lombardy 
I  Bcuole  festive,*  or  Sunday  and  holiday  schools,  above  200 
in  number,  fbr  children  above  twelve  years  of  age,  or  fbr 
those  below  that  age,  who  cannot  on^^jseouDt  oflheir  oceu- 
patioD.  attend  the  dai|^g^f§»>gfi^:^^^ 
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i.     ibese  lessons  en  given  in  drawing  applied  to  the  arts.  In 

Hilan  'the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  gives  evening  courses 
'      during  l\£e  winter  for  those  operatives  who  wish  to  learn  or- 
namental,  architecture  andplan  dramng.  machinery,  en- 
gineering, &c.   There  are  also  for  the  wealthier  classes 
about  50  collegi  convitti,  oc  puhlic  boardiDg-achools,  and 
>      80  private  ones,  besides  600  private  daily-schools.  Infant- 
i      EchcNits  hare  also  heenestahlished  of  late  years  in'most  towns 
ofLomhardy.   ('On  the  Institution  of  Infant  Schools  and 
Holiday  Schools  in  Lomijardy,*  in  No.  xix.  of  the  Qmrterly 
J^rnal  qf  Educaiion,  «fuly,  1835.) 

From  the  upper  elementarv  schools  b<^  who  intend  to 
pursue  t^eir  studies  pass  info  the  gymnasia,  of  which  there 
18  one  in  almost  every  town,  and  about'66'in  the  whole 
kiiigdoiDi  with  about  300  professors,  and  attended  hy  be- 
tween 7000  and  dpOO' students.   The  sg'mnasiar  course  jaats 
six  years,  four  of  which  are  employedin  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek'  grammar  and  prosody,  the  geography  and  history 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  Koman  antiquities.   The  other 
two  years  are  engrossed  hy  rhetoric  and  poetry,  study  of  the 
classics,  algebra,  general  geography,  and  nistory,  antient  and 
modern,  and  religious  instruction,  (Sacchi,  Quadra  Statisfico 
delf  Istruzione  Ginnasiale  in  Lombardid,  in  the  Bollet- 
iino  Stutistieo  di  Milano,  March,  183d  i  and  also  an  article 
on  *  Italian  Education/  in  No.  vL  (tf  the  Qmrterly  Journal 
qf  Education,  Aprii,  1832.)  Besides  the  gymnasia,  there 
are  3S  private  institutions  fbr  youths, '  case  private  d'edu- 
cazione  maschile,*  approved  of  by  the  government,  which 
exercises  an  inspection  over  them.   There  are  two  general 
direzioni,  or  boards,  at  Milan  and  "Venice,  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  establishraehl's  for  secondary  or  gram- 
mar education  throughout  the  kingdom.    For  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  ladies  (here  are  34  collegi  femminili,  mostly 
under  the  direction  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Teresa,  of  Sales, 
of  Santa  Chiara,  and  other  (ffders,  which  devote  themselves 
to  the  educalion  of  youth,  and  which  are  the  only  convents 
existing  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.   All  other 
monastic  institutions  were  suppressed  long  since  under  the 
French,  and  their  property  was  sold. 

Hie  'Lomhardo- Venetian  kingdom  it  not  only  better  sup- 
plied with  elementary  instruction  than  any  other  Itah'an 
slate,  but  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  universal  system  of 
popular  education  has  been  established.  With  regard  to 
*  secondary*  or  gymnasial  education  this  kingdom  is  also 
belter  provided  than  any  other  Italian  state,  the  continental 
dominiuns  of  the  king'  of  'Sardinia  alone  exciepted.  Tlie 
method  however  of  the  gymnasial  ediication  has  remained 
as  it  was  of  old,  and  is  susceptible  of  improvement  It  is 
considered  by  tnany  persons  that  too  mach  time  is  spent 
about  Latin,  at  least  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils,  who  are 
not  intended  for  the  bar  and  other  learned  professions.  Above 
the  gy*iiinasia  are  the  Lycea,  of  which  there  are  1 2  in  the  whole 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,'  namely,  two  at  Milan,  and 
one  in  each  of  the  following  towns:  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Man- 
tua, Cremona,  Como,  Loori,  Venice,  Vcirona,  vicensa.  and 
Udtne.  The  Lycea  are  devoted  to  philosophical  studies, 
and  the  course  lasts  two  years. 

X^stly,  the  two  universities  of  the  kingdom,  Padua  and 
Pavia,  supply  instruction  in  all  pirofessional  branches  oi 
learning.  A  detailed  account  of  these  universities  is  ^ven 
in  an  article  on  the '  Statistics  of  Education  in  Italy,*  in  Nos. 
T.andxvi.ofthe  Quarterly  Joitrrial  of  Education,  Oct.  1834. 

The  object  of  the  Austrian  government  in  this  extensive 
system  of  education  is  clear  'and  defiiute;  it  proposes  to 
form  9  population  of  docile  but  not  ignorant  or  mdolent 
subjects ;  to  make  individuals  in  general  contented  Vrith 
their  respective  statioiis  in  life,  without  precluding  any  one 
fVorn  using  his  honest  exertions  to  maKe  the  best  of  that 
station  ;  and  also,  if  talents  and  opportunities  should  favour, 
to  rise  to  a  higher  one  without  injury  to  others  or  dis- 
turbance to  society.  There  is  no  exclusive  caste  in  Lom- 
bardy ;  all  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  any  one  may 
attain  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  '  Tlie  Austrian 
government,'  says'  an  intelligent  French  traveller,  already 
quoted,  *  is  both  military  and  pedagogical;  sergeants  and 
schoolmasters  are  its  functionaries.   The  effects  of  this 

general  education  are  already  quite  perceivable  in  Lora- 
ardy,  and  we  may  expect  soon  to  see  the  fulRlment  of  a 
very  fine  sentiment  of  the  emperor  Francis.  Being  urged 
once  by  some  'Milanese  noblemen  to  proclaim  a  distinct 
criminal  statute 'for  this  kingdom,  as  the  Austrian  statute 
was  considered  too  mild  for  the  temper  of  the  Italians,  he 
reAtsed,  saying  that  the  spread  of  education  and  civilization 


would  render  bis  code  as  fit  ^r  Lomhardy  as  it  was  for  the 

hereditary  states.  "  When  all  the  people  shall  be  able  to 
read,"  said  he,  "  th^  will  stab  no  longer."*  (Valfiry, 
yowget  Histaiques  tt  Liitirairet  en  XtaM,  b.  iii.,  ch.  12.) 

The  Austrian  civil  and  criminal  codes  are  in  force  in  the 
Lombardo-'Venetian  kingdom.  Of  the  merits  of  the  Aus- 
iriaa  civil  code  much  has  been  writteii,  and  several  modern 
jurists,  Tbibaut,  Schmidt,  and  others,  have  considered  it  in 
severid  respects  superior  to  the  French  or  Napoleon  code. 
The  penal  code  is  generally  milder  than  the  French;  but 
the  trial,  or  dibcUs,  as  the  French  call  them,  are  not  public : 
the  depositionB  of  the  witnesses  are  taken  in  writing, 
aiid  communicated  to  the  accused,  who  can  demand  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him.  A  legal  proof 
is  required,  besides  the  full  moral  conviction  of  the  judge, 
in  orde'r  to  condemn  a  culprit,  ^ia  legal  proof  is  made 
out  not  solely,  as  it  has  been  misstated,  from  the  confession 
of  the  accused,  but  also  from  the  deposition  of  the  witnesses 
and' from  circumstantial  evidence.  Two  assessors  attend 
the  judge  throughout  the  whole  proceedings,  and  attirm 
upon  oath  their  legality  and  impartiality.  Every  species  of 
torture  has  been  abolished  since  the  reign  of  Joseph  II. 
The  Austrian  penal  code  has  also  abolished  the  penalty 
of  confiscation,  which  the  code  Napoleon  retained  in  certain 
cases — among  others,  against  emigrants.  By  the  Austrian 
law,  the  property  of  a  state  prisoner  or  pcditical  emigrant 
who  will  not  surrender  himself  for  trial  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  who  administer  it  Ibr  the  benefit  of  his 
family,  creditors,  and  heirs;  and  it  is  restored  to  him  on 
bis  return,  or  to  his  .next  of  kin  after  his  death,  if  he  dies 
an  emigrant.  For  other  particulars  we  refer  readers  to  the 
code  itself,  as  many  xhisrepresentations  of  its  provisions 
have  gone  about  the  world,  in  books  of  travels  or  political 
pamphlets,  few  of  the  authors  of  which  have  takea  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  There  is  however  one 
work,  with  a  half-omcial  character,  which  has  undertaken 
to  refute  many  of  the  mos^  outrageous  charges  made  against 
the  Austrian  administration  in  f<ombardy,  by  appealing  to 
texts,  dates,  and  notorious  ikets.  (SempUee  VeritA  in  ri»- 
potta  alU  Axsaae  di  Enrico  Mitity,  Paris,  1834.) 

Religious  toleration  is  guuanteed  h^  the  Austrian  laws. 
The  Protestants  have  a  chapel  at  Venice  and  another  at 
Bermmo.  Hie  Greek  or  Eastern  communion  has  a  church 
at  "Venice ;  and  the  Jews  have  synagogues  ut  Venice, 
Mantua,  Padua,  and  other  towns. 

The  Italian  regiments  are, — eight  of  inftintry,  of  three  bat- 
talions each ;'  one  battalion  of  chasseurs,  or  light  infantry ; 
and  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  These  are  numbered  among  the 
other' regiments  of  the  Austrian  army,  and,  like  them,  are 
called  to  do  duty  in  any  part  of  the  monarchy.  There  are 
besides  two  garrison  battalions  at  M^i^tua  and  "Venice ;  and 
a  corps  of  gendarmerie  for  the  police  service.  There  is  a 
military  college  and  a  school  of  artillery  at  Milan.  The 
navy  consists  oj  from  thirty  to  for^  vessels  of  war,  including 
three  ships  oi  the  line ;  and  its  principal  station  is  at 
Venice,  where  there  is  a  college  for  cadets,  also  a  corps  of 
ttoariueSi  and  a  battalion  of  naval  artillery.  In  all,  the 
number  of  the  military  furniihed  by  the  kingdom  intimeof 
peace  amounts  to  about  30,000  men,  being  one  man  to  142 
inhabitants.  [Austkia,  Empikk  of.]  There  are  eight 
fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  namely,  Mantua,  which  is  the 
strongeft  of  all,  Peschiera,  Legnago,  Osopo,  Pizzighettone, 
Jlocca  d'Anfo,  Falraanova,  and  Venice.  The  Austrian 
troops  garrison  also,  conformably  to  treaties,  three  frontier 
places  belonging  to  neighbouring  states,  namely,  Piaceiua 
in  the  Duchy  oft^rmo,  and  Ferrara  and  Comaccdilo  in  ttie 
Papal  State.  In  most  head  towns  of  provinces  there  is  a 
commandant.  The '  *  comandogenerale  miUtare,*or  military 
head-quarters,  is  stationed  at  Vetooa. 

The  hierarchy  consists  of  two  archbishops,  of  Milan  and 
Venice,  the  latter  of  whom  has  the  rank  of  Patriarch ;  and 
eighteen  bishcii,8.  The  parishes  are  4483,  and  the  clerical  se^ 
minaries  17.  Thecler^  inallamountto  23,818  individuaU. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Tribunate  di  Prima  Is- 
tanza,  both  for  civil  and  criminal  matters,  in  every  head 
town  of  a  province  ;  of  two  courts  of  appeal,  one  at  Milan 
and  the  other  at  Venice  ;  and  lastly,  of  a  supreme  court  for 
the  whole  kin^om,  called  the  Senate,  which  sils  at  Verona. 
Two  commercial  courts  are  established,  one  at  Milan  and 
the  other  at  Venice.  In  each  of  the  smaller  towns  is  a 
Pretoro,  or  inferior  judge,  corresponding  to  the  juges  de 
paixin  France.  There  ore  133  Pretoriin  the  whole  kingdom. 

Tlie  Lombardd-Tenetian  kingdom  iagei^RlbLoae '  " 
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moat  fertile  countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  indtutry  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  extensive  system  of  irrigation  increase 
the  natural  fertility  of  Uie  soil. 

Tlie  numerous  rivers  which  come  from  the  Alps  are  per- 
ennial, and  the  fields  of  Lombardy  never  appear  in  that 
parched  condition  which  those  of  southern  Italy,  and  of 
many  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  exhibit  in  summer. 
Tlie  most  fertile  proviucei  of  the  kingdom  are  those  of 
liombardy  proper,  and  those  of  Padua,  Tkeviao,  Vieenza, 
Verona,  ana  Friuli,  in  the  Venetian  territory.  Tbe  poorest 
pnvinees  are  Valtellina  and  Belluno. 

Lombardy  proper  produoes  in  abundance  every  thing 
tbat  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  it<  population  ;  corn, 
vine,  rice,  fruits,  ebeese,  and  excellent  meat.  The  two 
principal  articles  of  exportation  are: — 1,  silk,  which  is 
«xported  annually  to  tne  amount  of  eighty  millions  of 
Italian  iivres,  or  about  3,200.000  pounds  sterling,  besides 
silk  manufactures  of  the  value  of  fh>m  twelve  to  fifteen 
million  of  Iivres:  2,  rice,  of  which  the  average  annual 
produce  is  valued  at  about  thirty  millions  of  Iivres,  one  half 
of  which  is  exported.  The  districts  in  which  the  rice  is 
cultivated  are  the  low  flats  of  the  provinces  of  Mantua, 
Crema,  Cremona,  and  part  of  that  of  Milan,  as  well  as  the 
piQvincea  of  Padua  and  Rovigo.  Tlie  cultivation  of  rice, 
which  requires  the  fields  to  be  laid  permanently  under 
water  for  a  certain  period,  has  been  considered  by  many  as 
productive  of  diseases  among  the  peasantry,  and  yet  other 
authorities,  persons  who  are  natives  of  the  districts,  and 
medical  men  also,  among  others  Frank  and  Adolf),  contend 
that  this  is  an  error,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  rice 
districts,  such  as  Crema,  enjoy  as  much  health  and  as  great 
longevity  as  those  of  the  billy  countries  of  Bergamo  and 
Brescia.  {Analin  delle  Risaje,  Crema,  1833  ;  and  also  an 
article,  '  Le  Risaje  del  territorio  Cremano  giustiiicate,'  in 
the  BoUettino  Statistico  of  Milan,  June,  1838.)  The  other 
articles  of  exportation  are  cheese,  especially  from  Lodi, 
which  ig  erroneously  called  Parmigiano,  and  bemp,  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  provincea  of  Padua,  Venice,  and  Rovigo. 
Silt  is  imported  ^om  Istria,  Parma,  and  Sidly. 

The  principal  manufkotures,  besides  tb(»e of  nlks  already 
mentioned,  are  glass,  especially  at  Venice,  pap^,  ornamental 
works  in  bronze,  and  straw  hats,  especially  at  Bassano,  whidi 
are  equal  to  those  of  Tuscany :  there  are  alw  establish- 
ments for  spinning  cotton,  and  other  minor  works.  Lom- 
bardy is  easentiaity  an  agricultural  country,  and  receives 
most  of  the  manufactured  goods  which  it  uses  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  The  bookselling  and 
publisning  trade,  althougb  subject  to  the  censorship,  is 
more  flourishing  at  Milan  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy  put 
t(»ether.  About  1000  new  works  of  ereiy  description  are 
published  annually  throughout  the  kingdom.  Expensive 
engravings,  as  well  as  litbcwraphic  fffints,  form  a  consider- 
eble  branch  of  induatry.  The  journals  publiabod  in  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  amount  to  nearly  forty ;  there 
ate  daily  newspapers  at  Milan  and  Venice,  and  weekly  ones 
in  most  of  the  head  towns  of  provinces,  and  the  rest  are 
scientific  and  literary  journals,  either  monthly  orquarterly. 
Milan  and  Venice  have  each  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
Milan  has  also  a  *  conservatorio,'  or  college  for  musical  pupils. 

The  public  charitable  establishmenta,  hospitats,  orphan 
and  foundling  asylums,  houses  of  industry,  Monti  di  Pieti, 
&c.,  in  the  whole  kingdom  are  to  the  number  of  eighty-eight. 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  kingdom  amount  to  about  eighty- 
three  millions  of  Iivres,  or  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half 
sterling  and  the  sources  of  taxation  have  remained  for  Ute 
most  part  the  same  as  tbey  were  under  the  French  admi- 
nistration, but  the  respective  burthens  of  some  of  the  taxes, 
such  as  the  land-tax,  the  tax  derived  from  the  monopoly  of 
salt  and  tobacco,  the  postages,  &c-,  have  been  somewhat 
alleviated  since  the  Austrian  restoration.  The  latter  has 
abolished  the  tax  which  the  French  goremment  bad  put 
on  those  who  exercised  the  libend  profesuons,  such  as 
artists,  literary  men,  physicians,  8tc. 

With  regard  to  the  expenditure,  the  public  oflicera, 
V  and  especially  the  magistrates  and  judges,  are  better  paid 
now  than  they  were  under  Napoleon's  government  In 
the  L(mibard  provinces  alone,  the  stipends  of  the  judges 
and  pretori  amount  to  2.055,070  Iivres  or  francs  annually, 
while  under  Napoleon  they  amounted  to  1,640,389  Iivres 
only.  The  professors  of  the  universities  of  Pavia  and 
Padua  have  also  had  their  salaries  increased.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  government  treasury  assists  the  com- 
munes in  supporting  and  extending  the  system  of  popular 


education.  The  large  sums  ^tent  annually  by  the  treasury 
on  public  works,  roads,  canals,  dykes,  bridges,  and  charitable 
institutions  have  also  been  mentioned  above.  The  conser- 
vatory, or  school  of  music,  at  Milan,  under  the  French  was 
supported  by  the  tax  laid  on  the  Ucensed  gambling-bousei 
annexed  to  the  theatres.  The  Austrian  government  has 
suppressed  the  gambhng-houaes,  and  pays  out  of  its  t«a- 
sury  36,000  francs  for  the  conservatorio,  and  34tt,00O  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  theatrea. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  political  aqiirations  and 
disappointed  national  feelings  of  many  Italians  who  regret 
being  dependent  on  a  fbraign  power,  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  safety  that  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  is  in  a 
thriving  and  progressive  condition,  and  tbat  it  is  the  best 
administered  country  in  Italy,  excepting  pwbapa  Tuscany. 

The  general  amnesty  published  m  September,  1838,  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,  in  favour  of  all  political  offenders, 
has  contributed  to  restore  a  feeling  of  satis&ctioD  to  the 
bosom  of  numerous  families.  Further  investigaiion  and 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  Austrian  administratioa  in 
Lombardy  may  be  found  in  two  articles  of  the  Foreign. 
Quarterly  Review,  *  The  Austrian  Government  and  the  Ita- 
lian Liberals,'  in  No.  xxvi.,  May,  1834;  and  'Italy  tad 
Europe,'  in  No.  xxviii.,  December  of  the  same  year. 

LOMBARDY  and  LOMBARD  CITIES.  The  name  of 
Lombardy,  which  is  derived  from  tbat  of  the  lAngobards, 
its  former  possessors,  has  been  applied  in  its  videtf  sense, 
though  with  no  very  definite  limitation,  to  tliat  tract  of 
country  which  the  Romans  called  by  the  name  of  CisAlpiDe 
Gaul,  and  which  includes  the  principal  part  of  the  basie  of 
the  Po,  from  the  point  where  that  river  leaves  behind  it  the 
hills  of  Montferrat  to  its  entrance  into  the  Adriatic  It  con- 
sists chiefly  ot  an  immense  plain  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  from  between  sixty  to  seventy  miles  in  breadth 
from  the  lower  offsets  of  the  Alps  to  the  foot  of  the  Tuscan 
Apennines,  besides  the  numerous  valleys  which  open  into  it 
from  the  north.  A  physical  dearaiption  of  this  fine  r^ion 
is  given  under  Pa 

The  owthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  by 
Charlemagne  did  not  destro]r  me  political  existeuoe  of  tb^t 
people.  Tbey  retained  their  laws  and  institutions,  their 
proper^,  and  their  numerous  and  powerful  nobility ;  they 
continued  a  nation  and  a  kingdom,  subject  however  to  the 
monarchy  of  the  Franks.  At  Pavia,  which  was  then  the 
capital  of  the  country,  the  successors  of  Charlonagne  were 
crowned  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  as  kings  of 
Italy,  previous  to  their  coronation  at  Rome  as  emperors  of 
the  West  and  kings  of  the  Romans.  The  Longotord  cotk 
continued  in  force  for  the  Longobard  population,  while  the 
descendants  of  the  antient  inhabitants,  or  Romans,  as 
they  were  called,  lived  under  the  Roman  lav.  The  name 
of  Lombardy  vras  retained,  but  only  for  a  part  of  the  former 
dominions  of  the  Longobards:  the  duchies  of  Spoluto, 
FViuli,  Tuscany,  and  Benevento,  although  some  of  tliem 
continued  to  be  ruled  by  Longobard  dynastiee,  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  general  name. 

The  feud^  system,  according  to  which  the  penession  cf 
land  was  the  pay  of  the  soldier,  and  constituted  his  liability 
to  military  service  and  feudal  duties,  was  mora  fully  deve- 
loped under  the  weak  successors  of  Charlemagne,  when 
every  duke,  ooimt,  or  marquis  began  to  consider  himself  as 
independent,  and  in  order  to  support  his  independence 
divided  and  subdivided  the  land  belonging  to  him  among 
numerous  subfeudatories  called  vavassors,  who  swore  ftally 
and  homage  to  him,  and  were  bound  to  follow  him  to  the  wars. 

At  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  ninth  century, 
the  towns  began  to  rebuild  their  walls,  which  had  been 
razed  by  the  barbarians,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 

X'nst  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians,  Suacans.  and 
r  predatory  bands.  The  town«  h^  retained  the  antieaK 
svstem  of  curim,  or  municipalities,  and  the  citizens  elected 
their  own  magistrates.  The  distinction  between  longobanl 
and  Roman  became  gradually  obliterated  among  the  people; 
they  were  all  Italians  or  Lombards  together. 

After  the  deposition  of  C^iarles  the  Fat  in  888,  the  crom 
of  Italy  was  disputed  kx  about  seventy  years  among  a  suc- 
cession of  pretenders,  Italians  and  Burgundians,  until  OiIm 
I.  of  Saxony  seized  it  with  a  firm  han<£  and  was  crowned  at 
Rome  by  the  pope,  a.d.  961.  Otho  and  his  successors  re- 
sided chiefly  in  Germany ;  they  came  now  and  then  to 
Italy  at  the  head  of  armies*,  when  they  generally  pitched  { 
their  tents  and  held  their  sorertSgn  court  in  the  plain  of 
RoncagUanear  Pian^^bilh^r^  the  |t^t  feudatonas. 
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ofLoinlMrdy  and  otlier  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  maffistratM 
of  the  towns,  were  summoned  to  pay  their  homage,  and  to 
listen  to  the  sovereign's  decisions  and '  placita.'  But  with 
the  emperor's  return  to  (xermany  the  great  vassals  retired 
to  their  castles,  and  ihe  maeislrates  and  bishops  returned  to 
their  cities.  Each  town  ana  district  was  in  a  manner  inde- 
pendent of  every  other,  all  acknowledging  allegiance  to  a 
distant  sovereign. 

The  political  system  of  most  towns  of  North  Italy  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  consisted  of  the  nobles,  feuda- 
tones,  and  suhfeudatories,  at  the  bead  of  whom  were  the 
respective  archbishops  or  bishops,  and  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, who  constituted  their  council,  and  were  consulted  by 
them.  The  citizens  elected  their  magistrates,  called  tealtim, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop.  The  emperors  ap> 
pointed  to  the  sees,  the  old  mode  of  election  by  the  clergy 
and  people  having  fallen  into  disuse  in  consequence  of  the 
bishops  having  become  feudatories  of  the  empire.  The 
emperors  also  appointed  from  time  to  time  their  missi.  or 
commissioners,  who  were  often  Italian  nobles  or  prelates, 
and  were  Uie  representatives  of  the  imperial  authority.  As 
for  the  supposed  municipBl  charters  granted  to  the  towns  by 
Otho  I.,  there  is  no  evidence  of  them.  A  Tell  covers  the 
first  period  of  the  history  of  the  municipal  emancipation  of 
the  towns  of  Lombardy,  for  no  historian  of  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century  has  traced  its  pn^reu ;  it  grew  silently 
under  the  reign  of  Otho  and  his  successors,  the  citizens 
slowly  and  gnidually  appropriating  to  themselves  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  sovereign,  and  not  wishing  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  their  encroachments. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  we  find  dis- 
cord first  breaking  out  in  Milan  and  other  cities  between 
the  various  classes  of  the  nopulatioo.  The  vavassori,  or 
inferior  nobles,  of  whom  tliere  were  several  gradations, 
owing  to  the  extensive  system  of  subfeudation,  or  sub- 
tenure,  rose  in  arms  a^nst  the  great  nobles,  at  the  head 
of  wliom  was  the  archbishc^  HeriMrt.  The  arohbishop  de- 
feated them  end  drove  them  out  of  Milan,  but  being  joined 
by  the  maleeontents  ftom  the  ne^hbouring  towns,  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  emjperor  Conrad.  wlu>  came  to  Italy  in  1036, 
and  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  archbishop.  Heribert  soon 
made  his  escape,  and  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  was  yiy- 
fully  received  oy  the  cle^,  the  nobles,  and  the  people^  and 
in  order  to  defend  himself  wainst  the  imperial  forces  he 
called  to  arms  the  people  of  every  district  of  the  town, 
without  distinction  of  condition.  Till  this  time  the  use  of 
arms  had  been  a  privilege  of  the  nobles  or  mdites.  On  this 
occasion  Henbert  introduced  the  carroccio,  or  cart  drawn  by 
o\en,  in  imitation  of  the  ark  of  the  Israelites,  with  the  great 
banner  of  the  city  fixed  upon  it,  which  was  drawn  in  the 
midst  of  the  militia,  and  upon  which  stood  the  leaders,  who 
from  a  raised  platform  gave  their  direetioni  during  the 
fight.  By  degrees  every  city  adopted  the  carroccio,  which 
became  a  kind  of  palladium,  and  the  emblem  of  popular  in- 
dependence. Thus  it  was  that  the  episcopal  government 
of  Milan  and  other  cities  prepared  the  way  for  ueir  muni- 
cipal liberty.  In  1041  Ihe  plebeians  or  burghers  rose  against 
the  whole  class  of  nobles,  owing  to  some  insult  offered  by 
one  of  them  to  a  common  citizen.  Lonzo,  himself  a  noble, 
led  the  people ;  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  streets,  and  the 
nobles  were  obliged  to  leave  with  their  families.  The  arch- 
bishop Heribert,  who  this  time  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
quarrel,  emigrated  with  the  rest  The  nobles,  being  joined 
by  others,  blockaded  Milan,  and  reduced  the  citizens  to 
&mine,  when  after  three  years  Lanzo  managed  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  and  the  nobles  returned.  In  fact, 
the  citizens  could  not  well  do  without  themr  for  they  formed 
the  only  cavalry;  and  their  acquaintainoe  with  the  world 
and  their  connexions  with  other  states  mAde  them  useful 
in  the  councils. 

In  1 0^9  began  the  long  struggle  at  Milan  and  in  the  rest 
of  Loinbardy  on  account  of  tlie  oiatried  clergy.  The  church 
of  Milan  had  its  peculiar  litui^  and  system  of  discipline, 
called  Ambrosian  from  its  great  bishop  St.  Ambrose,  and 
vas  almost  wholly  independent  of  Rome.  According  to  this 
discipline  married  men  could  he  ordained  priests,  as  in  the 
Eastern  church,  aud  could  continue  to  live  with  their  wives, 
though  an  unmarried  priest  could  not  marry  after  his  or- 
dination. If  a  priest  became  a  widower  and  married  again, 
he  wa)  interdicted  from  exercising  his  Ainctions.  Several 
passages  in  the  works  of  Sl  Ambrose  seemed  to  countenance 
this  system,  which  existed  for  ages  in  otner  parts  of  the 
Western  church,  notwithstaiuUDie  several  councils  had  at* 
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tempted  to  enforce  celibacy  among  the  clergy.  At  last  the 
council  of  Pavia,  a.d.  1021,  in  wnich  pope  Benedict  VIII. 
presided,  attended  by  the  archbishop  Heribert,  decreed  that 
married  priests  should  separtite  from  their  wives  and  observe 
in  future  perpetual  celibacy.  But  the  archbishop  did  not 
strictly  enforce  this  decree  in  his  diocese,  and  thmgs  con- 
tinued as  before  till  long  after  his  death  (Giiulini,  Storia  (U 
Milano,  vol.  iii.),  when  several  fanatics,  among  whom  was  a 
deacon,  excited  the  people  against  the  married  clergy,  and 
against  the  arohbishop  Guido,  who  favoured  them;  and 
great  disordm  ftdlowed.  Hildelmmd,  afterwards  Gregory 
VIL,  who  directed  the  councik  of  Rome  at  the  time,  took 
part  with  the  zealots,  with  the  view  of  subjecting  the  see  of 
Milan  entirely  to  that  of  Rome.  Pope  Alexander  II.  under- 
took to  enforce  the  decree  of  celibacy,  and  he  sent  for  the 
purpose  Erlembaldo  as  his  legate  to  Milan,  giving  him  a 
consecrated  standard,  and  issued  at  the  same  time  a  brief 
forbidding  any  one  to  hear  the  mass  of  a  married  priest. 
This  was  in  the  year  1063,  and  it  revived  the  tumults  in 
Milan.  Erlembaldo,  supported  by  a  troop  of  factious  per- 
sona, insulted  the  clergy  and  even  drove  them  from  the  altar. 
Then  came  a  bull  of  excommunication  from  Rome  against 
the  dty  (rf  Milan,  because  its  olei^  and  people  would  not 
submit  to  the  papal  orders.  The  archbishop  however  stood 
firm  on  the  rights  of  his  see,  and  the  people,  taking  his  part, 
drove  away  the  zealots  and  the  agents  of  Rome.  Weary  of 
the  struggle,  the  archbishop  at  fast  resigned,  and  Ootofre- 
dua,  a  Milanese  cardinal,  was  elected  in  his  stood  end  con- 
secrated by  the  sufi'ragans.  Pope  Alexander  excommuni- 
cated him,  and  appointed  a  certain  Attus  in  his  place.  .Civil 
war  DOW  raged  at  Milan  for  several  years,  until  Erlembaldo, 
the  great  leader  of  the  zealots,  was  killed  in  an  affray  in  the 
year  1076.  to  the  great  joy  of  the  citizens.  Gregory  VII., 
for  he  had  now  become  pope,  seeing  that  force  could  not 
subdue  Milan,  b^an  to  weaken  its  metropolitan  by  detach- 
ing the  suffragans  from  his  jurisdiction,  annexing  Como  to 
the  patriarchate  of  A^uileio,  Aosta  to  the  archbisboprio 
of  l^iontasia,  and  Com  to  that  of  Mains.  Genoa  and 
Bobbio  were  detached  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Milan  at 
a  later  period.  The  great  influence  which  Gregory  ae* 
quired  through  the  aia  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  his 
triumph  over  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  facilitated  the  sub- 
jection of  the  see  of  Milan,  whose  archbishops  became  gra- 
dually dependent  on  Rome,  received  the  pallium  from  the 
pope,  and  swore  obedience  to  him.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  the  clergy  became  subjected  to  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline, and  the  regulation  was  enforced  of  not  admitting 
any  persons  to  orders  except  unmarried  men.  Nothing  is 
said  by  the  historians  about  those  who  were  already  married, 
but  it  appears  that  they  were  allowed  to  live  and  die  in 
peace.  Verri,  in  his  iSVon'a  ifi  MiUmo,  eh.  v.,  hu  carefully 
mvestigated  this  curious  and  obscure  period  of  ecelesiastinl 
histonr,  which  saw  the  extinction  of  the  independence  of 
the  Milanese  or  Ambrosian  church. 

In  the  greet  contest  of  the  investitures,  Milan,  Lodi,  Cre- 
mona, and  other  Lombard  cities  were  at  first  swayed  by  the 
nobility,  who  were  mostly  fa%'ourable  to  the  emperor.but  at  last 
in  the  decline  of  the  imperial  authority  they  joined  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda  and  her  second  husband  Guelph,  with  whom 
they  formed  an  alliance.  It  was  during  this  long  struggle  that 
the  cities  really  established  their  independence,  acknowledg- 
ing no  longer  the  imperial  miKsi,  or  vicars.  The  citizens 
then  began  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  magistrates,  whom 
they  stvled  consuls,  who  administered  justice  and  com- 
manded the  militia ;  they  were  chosen  from  three  orders^ 
namely,  coptainst  or  noUes  of  the  first  rank,  vavassori,  and 
burghers.  How  the  consuls  were  elected,  how  many  there 
were,  and  how  long  they  remained  in  office,  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  for  the  chroniclers  of  those  times  do  not  enter  into 
these  particulars.  We  find  as  many  as  twenty  consuls  at 
the  same  time  mentioned.  The  rural  nobles  inscribed 
themselves  among  the  citizens,  and  came  to  reside  at  least 
for  part  of  the  year,  in  the  city,  in  order  that  they  might 
participate  in  the  political  rights.  A  council  of  credenza, 
*  trust,'  consisting  of  a  certam  number  of  citizens  of  each 
class,  formed  a  town-council,  which  deliberated  in  secret. 
On  important  occasions  the  parliament,  or  general  oomitia 
of  the  people,  was  convoked  by  the  sound  of  the  great  bell, 
to  give  their  opinion  by  acclamation  on  some  matter  which 
hod  already  passed  tM  council  of  trust  The  decisions 
were  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  '  popolV  or  *oom- 
mune.  which  meant  the  whole  oommunity.  There  was  no 
distinction  b^ween  the  iudiciil  and  exeetfihvjraweninor 
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any  roal  legislature ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  right  of 
making  laws  was  ittill  considered  as  a  prerogative  of  the 
king  or  emperor,  awisted  by  the  magnates,  or  great  feuda- 
tories, and  by  the  judges,  at  the  great  diets  convoked  for  the 
purpose  in  the  plam  of  Roncaglia.  Iaws  and  written  con- 
atitutions  wen  few  in  tiioM  tiraei,  and  the  oontuU  anfbroad 
tlie  oustoDu  and  preeedenta,  *  coitauetudinaa  «t  luua,' 
whicb  were  coUeetaiC  in  ISlfii  in  a  kind  of  code,  and  put^ 
lisbed  at  Milan  and  othv  cities.  The  war  of  the  investiture! 
being  over,  the  aitios  continued  to  acknowledge,  at  leaat  no* 
minally,  the  emperor's  sovereignty  over  Italy,  bis  right  of 
exacting  military  serrioe,  of  giving  the  investitures  of  feudal 
tenures,  of  sending  royal  and  imperial  judges  distinct  from 
the  magistrated  of  the  people,  of  demanding  the  '  foderum,' 
or  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  emperor  and  bis  suite 
whenever  he  came  to  Italy,  and  lastly  of  sending  from  time 
to  time  his  '  missi,*  or  vicars,  who  n]ffesented  ma  person  of 
the  ftoverttiffn. 

The  Lomoatd  cities,  having  now  secured  their  municipal 
liberties,  began  to  fight  among  themselves.  Milan  and 
Pavia  were  rivals  of  old,  and  Cremona,  which  was  tbe  third 
great  city  of  lambardy,  was  also  jealous  of  Milan.  But 
before  they  turned  their  arms  against  one  another,  they 
began  by  attaekinK  their  woaker  neighbours.  Cremona 
attacked  Crema.  F^via  attacked  Tortona,  and  Milan  at- 
tacked Lodi  and  Novara.  At  last  I^mbardy  became  di- 
vided between  two  parties:  that  of  which  Milan  was  the 
head  included  Brescia,  Crema,  and  Tortona ;  and  the  other 
consisted  of  Pavia  and  Cremona,  Lodi  and  Coino.  It  was 
not  ambition  alone  that  led  them  to  flght ;  it  was  an  exu- 
berance of  animal  courage,  the  pride  of  physical  strength, 
which  led  one  city  to  8ead"challenges  to  another  to  flght  on 
a  certain  day  and  place,  to  decide  which  of  the  two  people 
was  the  most  valianL  *  We  cannot,'  Bays  Mr.  Hallam,  in 
his 'Europe  during  the  Middle  Ases,'  'extend  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  firee  institutions  of  the  Itidian  cities  to  tbe 
national  conduct  of  those  little  republics.  Their  love  of 
freedom  was  alloyed  by  that  restless  spirit,  !kom  which  a 
democracy  is  seldom  exempt,  of  tyrannising  over  weaker 
neighbours,  lliey  played  over  i^n  the  tro^edy  of  antient 
Greece,  with  all  its  circumstances  of  inveterate  hatred,  un- 
just ambition,  and  atrocious  retaliation,  though  with  less 
consummate  actors  upon  tiie  scene.' 

The  people  of  Milan  bad  been  engaged  in  frequent  disputes 
"with  those  of  Lodi,  aa  early  as  the  time  of  the  archbishop 
Heribert,  who  had  forced  on  Lodi  by  his  arms  a  bishop  of  his 
own  choice.  From  this  time  a  mutual  rancour  contmued  to 
exist  between  the  two  cities,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  century. 
In  1107  tbe  Milanese  made  war  upon  the  peopleof  Lodi,  de- 
stroyed their  harvests  for  four  consecutive  years,  and  at  last, 
in  June,  1111,  took  the  town,  )[illed  many  of  Ihe  inhabit- 
ants, plunder^  the  rest,  raxed  their  bouses,  and  drove  the 
survivors  to  the  neighbouring  vttlages.  Tlie  spot  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Xodi  ■  Veeehio.  The  people  of  I^via  on 
their  side  took  Tntona  and  burnt  it  In  1 1 18  the  Milanese 
began  a  fiiriouB  war  ^inst  Como,  which  lasted  ten  years, 
and  which  an  anonymous  contemporary  poet  has  compared 
with  the  Trojan  war.  In  1127  the  people  of  Como  were  oh- 
l^d  to  submit  to  pay  tribute  to  Milan,  and  tbe  walls  of  their 
town  were  razed.  The  distant  emperora,  whose  authority 
since  the  war  of  the  investitures  had  become  almost  null, 
did  not  attempt  to  check  these  disorders.  But  in  the  year 
1152  Frederic  of  HohenstaufFen,  a  man  of  adifierent  stamp 
from  his  predecessors,  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  electors  of 
Germany,  and  in  1154  be  crossed  the  Alps,  assumed  the 
iron  crown  of  Italy  at  Pavia,  and  afterwards  the  imperial 
crown  at  Rome.  He  was  beset  on  his  way  by  Italian 
exiles,  especially  from  Lodi,  who  complained  of  the  tyranny 
of  Milan  and  the  other  dominant  cities. 

Frederic  spoke  to  the  Milanese  the  language  of  reason 
and  justice ;  ho  ordered  them  to  let  their  neighbours  of 
lAdi  live  in  peace,  andaltow  them  torebuild  their  town.  The 
Milanese  with  scorn  refused  to  obey,  and  the  war  began  be- 
tween the  emperor,  joined  by  the  militia  of  Pavia  and  Cre- 
mona on  one  side,  and  the  Milanese  and  tbeir  allies  on  the 
other.  Tbe  war  lasted  several  years,  and  horrid  cruelties 
■were  committed  by  both  parties.  At  last  Milan  was  obHiged 
to  surrender,  in  Mareh,  1 162  ;  the  inhabitants  were  ordered 
to  leave  the  town  with  all  they  could  carry,  after  which 
Milan  was  sentenced  to  be  treated  as  it  bad  treated  Lodi — 
to  be  mod  to  the  ground ;  and  the  people  of  Cremona, 
Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Como  readily  executed  the  sentence.  The  I 
Milanese  ware  scattered  in  the  Tillages  aronnd,  nu8ftr| 


the  treatment  of  Milan  was  only  a  stem  retribution ;  but  a 
change  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  respective  parties ; 
the  conquerors  abused  their  triumph,  and  the  former  op- 
pressors became  tbe  oppressed  without  having  given  any- 
fresh  provocation.  Frederic  having  returned  to  Germany, 
hii  offioacB  and  podeatas  treated  the  Milanese  and  other  Ltni- 
bards  with  tbe  most  unsparii^;  rigour,  and  oppraased  them  in 
every  way.  Bven  the  towns  of  the  Imperial  puty,  such  aa 
Cremona,  vera  not  treated  mueh  better;  they  mn  allowed 
to  retain  their  consuls,  but  were  oppressed  with  taxes.  The 
emperor  was  applied  to  for  redresi^  but  in  vain.  At  last  a 
general  sfurit  pervaded  the  cities  of  Lomhardy,  and  ex- 
tended to  those  of  the  Marches  of  Verona  and  IVeviao  be- 
yond theAdige.  In  April,  1167,  a  secret  ooniereoce  was 
held  by  d^uties  of  the  various  cities,  in  the  convent  of 
Pontida,  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo;  and  it  was  resolved 
to  form  a  league  for  the  common  iMotection,  snd  to  assist 
the  Milanese  in  rebuilding  their  ei^.  Pope  Alexander  III. 
declared  himself  protector  of  the  Lombard  league,  which 
consisted  of  fifteen  cities :  Cremona,  Bergamo.  Brescia,  Fer- 
rara,  Bolofma,  Modena,  Milan,  Parma,  Piaoenxa,  Verona, 
Vicenia,  Padua,  Venice  Treviso,  and  Lodi,  which  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  rest.  The  league  was  afterwards 
joined  by  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Reggio,  BcUno,  Tortona,  Ver- 
celli,  Mantua,  and  Novara.  Pavia  only  remaineA  attached 
to  the  empenx-'s  party,  and  as  the  marquis  of  Hontfonmt 
took  the  same  side,  tbe  allies,  after  rebuilding  Milu. 
founded  a  new  town  on  the  borders  of  Montferrat,  which 
they  called  Alessandria,  from  the  name  of  their  protector. 
The  towns  re^tablished  their  consular  governments,  and  a 
kind  of  federal  diet  was  assembled  at  Modena.  composed  of 
consuls  of  tlie  various  cities,  who  were  styled  rectors  of  tbe 
league.  But  this  appearance  of  a  federal  union  lasted  only 
as  long  as  the  contest  with  Frederic,  after  which  it  dissolved 
itaielf.  The  league  however  carried  its  purpose  bravely  for 
the  time.  After  several  campaigns,  the  Lombard  militias 
completely  defeated  tbe  Imperial  army  at  I^gnano,  in  May, 
1 176,  took  the  emperor's  eamp,  and  Frederic  was  oUiged  to 
escape  alone  to  Pavia.  Tba  led  to  a  truce,  and  aftermrds 
to  the  peace  of  Conatanoe,  in  1183.  By  this  celebrated 
trMty,  which  served  for  ages  after  as  an  authority  for  regu- 
lating questions  which  arose  between  tbe  German  empire 
and  the  North  Italian  states,  the  cities  were  confirmed  in 
their  independent  administration ;  they  had  the  right  of 
declaring  war.  of  coining,  in  short  all  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  under  an  acknowledgment  however  of  tbe 
emperor  as  king  of  Italy  and  their  suzerain,  wbo  ap- 
pointed an  imperial  vicar  to  represent  him  in  Lombardy,  as 
well  as  judges  of  appeal  in  civil  matters;  and  Ihey  were 
bound  to  furnish  him  with  fbderura  on  his  passage,  as  well 
as  with  a  military  contingent  against  othw  states  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Lombard  league. 

The  glorious  struggle  of  the  Lmnbards  for  their  inde- 
pendence being  terminated,  they  soon  foil  ^in  to  quarrel- 
ling among  thnnseWes.   Several  of  the  towns,  in  order  to 
check  their  internal  fbctions,  adopted  the  institution  of  the 
Podesta,  which  Frederic  had  first  introduced.  This  officer 
^vas  akind  of  dictator;  he  was  sui»erae  judge,  assisted  how- 
ever by  lawyers  or  assessors,  and  bad  tbe  right  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment.    He  was  always  chosen  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  another  town,  and  ftom  among  the  nobility,  and 
changed  generally  every  year.   It  was  imagined  that  by 
chosing  a  stranger,  impartiality  might  be  Mtter  secured. 
Milan  chose,  in  1166,  for  its  podesta,  Uberto  Visconti,  of 
Piacenza.    The  consuls  still  remained  as  maniistrates  of 
various  kinds.   The  first  in  rank  were  styled  '^Consuls  of 
the  Commune,'  and  ih,ey  commanded  the  militia  of  the  re- 
spective districts  of  the  city.    There  were  also  *  Consuls  of 
Justice'  who  were  justices  of  the  peace,  and  'Consuls  of 
the  Merchants,*  elected  by  the  various  trades.  The  consuls 
of  the  eommune  had  the  administration  of  the  finances,  but 
were  obliged  to  consult  with  the  council  of  credenxa.  In 
1198  a  firesh  rupture  broke  out  at  Milan  between  the  nobles 
and  the  'popolani'  or  burghers.   The  latter  insisted  on 
having  tbeir  separate  council,  which  was  called  '  Credcnza 
di  Sant*  Ambrogio.'  and  it  happened  that  several  nobles 
sided  with  the  popular  par^  and  had  their  names  inscribed 
in  the  registers  of  trades.  Ilie  Credenza  di  Sant'  Ambrogio 
was  at  first  composed  of  artisans ;  the  wealthier  citizens,  mer- 
chants, and  men  of  liberal  profiwsions  formed  another  dis- 
tinctcpedenza,whichtheycalled DellaMotta.  Hievalvassori. 
or  inferior  nobles,  ftmned  likewise  their  own  councQ  (Verri 
Bays  they  joined  that  of  La  HotM  4£iS|BbtenhM  of  the 
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Ugber  nobles  or  oipitani,  vho,  mth  the  Brohbisht^  lit  their . 
h«ad.  HMnubled  in  tiieir  own  council,  called  '  Greaenza  dei 
Oagliardi.*  Each  of  these  counoils  had  its  consuls,  who 
made  edicts  for  those  under  thetr  respectiTe  jurisdiction.  In 
mattm  conoeming  the  whole  state,  deputies  from  each  class 
assembled  in  a  general  council,  the  numbers  of  which  ap* 
pear  to  have  varied  from  SOtt  to  1000.  The  manner  of 
eleetiiig  tbeie  deputies,  their  condition  and  qnalifloations, 
and  the  doratiin  of  their  offioa,  are  not  aaoerlained.  The 
podesti  snnuDoned  the  gennal  oouneU  upon  important 
oooasions. 

The  four  eredenn  howem  sennally  resolved  themselves 
into  two  parties,  the  nobles  ana  the  popolani  (or  plebeians). 
The  nobus  of  that  epoch  weto  strong  by  their  oonnexionsb 
their  inblbudatories  and  dependents,  forming  altogether  a 
nucoerous  and  compact  body,  the  most  warlike  part  of  the 
population ;  they  were  the  only  cavalry  that  had  stood  the 
brunt  of  the  wars  against  Frederic  BarbaroBSa.  Their  su- 
perior address,  their  acquaintance  with  iureign  courts  and 
councils,  gave  them  great  advantage ;  the  archbishop  and 
bis  dependents  were  on  their  side;  and  so  in  most  cases 
was  the  podesti,  as  he  also  was  a  noble.  But  they  wwe 
haughty  and  overbearing  towaids  others,  and  quarrelsome 
among  themselves;  and  the  bui^hera  on  their  ipart,  as  they 
became  wealthier,  would  no  Is^^  brook  their  aetumed 
superiority.  The  consequence  was  that-  the  ndbletwera 
driven  out  of  Milan  and  Brescia,  but  they  returned,  being 
supported  by  their  fnenda  from  Cremona  and  other  places. 
Re^gio.  Bologna,  and  other  laties  were  likewise  distracted. 
Besides  these  intemid  fends,  there  was  the  old  rivalry 
among  the  towns,  which  revived  afler  their  united  con- 
tests with  the  emperor  lud  terminated.  The  intermi- 
nable Hat  of  these  petty  wars,  which  is  given  by  Bossi 
and  other  historians,  without  any  intelligible  aeconnt  of 
the  origin  of  most  af  them,  excites  a  feeling  of  indignation 
mixed  with  contempt;  people  were  killed,  property  was 
destroyed,  and  ihmilies  were  made  unhappy  by  these  absurd 
feuds. 

One  half  of  the  Index  of  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Bossi's 
*  History  of  Italy.*  whioh  oomprises  the  events  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  oousists  <rf  saoh  heads  is  these  }-^Wars  of 
the  Lombard  cities ;  private  wars  of  various  Italian  cities ; 
other  wan  of  the  Italian  cities ;  fteA  oontests  between 
the  Italian  cities;  peace  made  between  several  cities; 
wars  and  tumults  in  the  cities ;  wars  of  the  Italian  oities 
(this  head  is  repeated  at  least  twenty  times) ;  want  of  Lom* 
hardy ;  tumults  of  Brescia  and  Milan ;  tumults  at  Piacenia ; 
warm  in  Lombard y  and  other  parts  of  Italy ;  wars  of  Ro- 
magno,  Genoa,  Tuscany,  &c. ;  and  all  this,  independent  of 
the  great  struggle  which  was  then  carried  on  between  the 
popes  and  Frederic  11.  and  his  son  Maafted.  {QvEiaa 

AND  GVIBELIMS.] 

Such  was  die  condition  of  the  free  Italian  cities  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  sueh  the  manner  in  which  their 
citizens  einoyed  that  independence  fwwhiuh  their  fethers 
had  bravely  fought  at  Legnano.  The  eloquent  pao^rist 
of  the  Italmn  republics  of  the  middle  ages  attempts  to  ex- 
cuse their  pngnacious  propensity  by  obMrviog  that  *  there 
were  then  no  regular  soldiers  like  ours,  who  nave  now  to 
bear  all  ths  privationB  and  dangers  of  war;  military  service 
was  then  a  temporary  duty,  the  pleasure  and  pastime  of 
every  citizen,  to  wbieh  he  consecrated  a  few  days  every 
year ;  he  fought  in  sight  of  his  own  walls ;  if  he  was 
wounded  he  was  brought  back  to  bis  own  bouse ;  and  if  he 
died  his  loss  was  lamented  by  all  his  townsmen'  (Stsmondi, . 
Itipubtiqua  ItatienntB,  oh.  xv.) ;  and  further  on  be  says 
that '  in  all  the  quarrels  of  the  wealthier  citiiena,  first  with 
the  nobles,  and  afterwanis  with  the  tower  elaases,  civil 
liberty  was  frequently  violated,  and  pers(Hial  r^ht*  and  se- 
curity were  often  overlooked ;  but  while  in  the  midst  of 
these  disorders  civil  liberty  was  trampled  upon,  dwaocratlo 
liberty  remained.  Doaocratic  liberty  consists,  not  in  secu- 
rity, but  in  power;  it  does  not  ensure  to  nations  either 
tranquillity  or  order,  economy  or  prudence  but  it  carries 
within  itself  its  own  reward.'  It  affords  the  sweetest  enjoy- 
ment to  the  citizen  who  has  once  tasted  of  it.  in  the  grati- 
fication of  influencing  the  fete  of  his  country,  and  of  sharing 
in  its  sovereignty,  not  acknowledging  any  authorities  he 
has  not  himself  oieatod.'  (Sofmbl.  Ittu.,  ch.  xxv.)  This  is  a 
portrait  of  democracy  by  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  consci- 
entious apologists. 

It  has  been  said  that  notwithitaading  all  titeie  ftudi  the 
Italian  ftMchtoRpmperedj  tha  naL  Uuth  is  that  mm  of 


them  flourished  at  the  expense  of  the  othen.  It  is  observed 
that  a  number  of  towns  which  are  mentioned  as  being  of 
ijnpoitanoe  in  the  eleventh  century,  TaaA  disappeared  in  the 
thirteenth.  We  read  of  the  glory  and  wealth  of  Milan  and 
Florenoe,  hut  we  take  no  account  of  the  depopulation  and 
calamities  of  Lodi  fcnd  of  Pisa ;  it  is  the  same  with  antient 
history.  We  see  Rome  grovring  and  thriving,  but  we  are 
tjft  to  overlook  the  numerous  towns  of  Latium  and  of  Sam- 
mum  whioh  weEe  annihilated  through  her  pr^ominance. 
Seveinl  oanses  contributed  to  keep  up  the  wealth  of  the 
great  Lombard  cities  during  the  middle  ages ;  the  extnmr- 
dinary  fertility  of  their  territory,  their  manufecturos,  in 
which  they  were  unrivalled  in  Europe,  and  the  practice  of 
their  citizens  of  lending  money  at  high  interest  throughout 
Europe,  from  whence  the  name  of  Lombard  became  syno- 
nymous with  that  of  banker  as  well  as  usurer.  But  how- 
ever flourishing  the  cities  might  be,  the  subject  country 
had  little  participation  in  their  splendour,  and  the  greatest 
sufferers  in  the  continual  wars  between  them  w^e  the  un- 
fortunate country-people,  who  in  all  theM  republics  had  no 
political  rights,  bad  no  voice  in  these  quarrels,  but  were 
doomed  to  suffer  from  both  parties,  who  treated  them  like 
dogs.  Tbe  ohronider  Fmatus  of  Vicenza  makes  an 
appalling  sketch  of  the  nilferinga  of  the  rural  population, 
of  which  Siamondi  gives  an  extract  in  xxviii.  of  hk 
history. 

In  the  contests  between  the  oopes  and  FVederio  11.  the 
Lombard  cities  woe  divided :  Milan,  Breseia,  Piacenza,  and 
Modena  were  against  tbe  emperor;  Cremona,  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  Raggio,  were  for  him.  But  his  most  ^fective  ally 
was  Eccelino  da  Romano,  whom  the  Veronese  had  made 
their  podesti,  and  who  contrived 'in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fhsion  to  make  himself  master  not  only  of  Verona,  but  also 
of  VioenXa  and  Padua,  and  all  tbe  Marches.  In  1237  Fre- 
deric attacked  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  at  Ciortenova, 
near  the  river  Oglio,  and  completely  defeated  them.  Still 
the  emperor  was  prevented  bv  other  accidents  from  pur^ 
suing  his  advanliiR^  and  Milan  was  saved.  A  desultory 
war  continued  till  his  death. 

Meantime  renewed  affirays  between  the  nobles  and  the 
burghors  of  Milan  induced  the  latter,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  podestd.  for  fevouring  the  nobles,  to  have  a  distinct 
podesti,  or  ma«istiate  for  themselves,  as  they  had  already 
a  separate  credensa  and  separate  consuls.  They  chose  for 
this  office  Pagano  della  Torre,  lord  of  Valses,ina,  a  pow- 
erfiil  feudatory,  who  had  been  of  great  use  to  the  Milanese 
afler  the  defeat  of  Gortenova,  and  they  styled  him  '  Pro- 
tector of  the  people.'  The  nobles  had  now  for  their  cham- 
pion tbe  archbishop  Fra  Leone  da  Perego,  a  fanatical  monk, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  subserviency  to  the  pope, 
and  his  zeal  against  the  Cathari,  a  kind  of  heretics,  many 
of  whom  were  bomt  at  Milan.  On  the  death  of  Pagano 
d^a  Torr^  the  people  duse  his  nephew  Martino  for  tiieir 
chief  magistrate,  witii  the  title  of '  Elder,'  'Anciano  ddia  Oe- 
denza,*  for  an  indefinite  time.  He  was  afterwards  styled 
'  SigncM:  del  Popolo,'  *  lord  oF  the  people.'  The  nobles  chose 
for  their  podestA  Paolo  da  Soreeina.  Martino  however  had 
the  advantage,  and  expelled  Soresino.  The  nobles  had  then 
recourse  to  EcceUno  da  Romano,  who  ruled  Vicenza  and 
Voona,  and  had  also  taken  Brescia.  He  advanced  towards 
Milan  with  a  splendid  army,  crossed  tbe  Adda,  but  found 
himself  hemmed  in  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  his  own  former 
friends  Oberto  Pelavtcino  of  Cremona  and  Buoso  di  Doora, 
both  Guibelines,  having  turned  against  him.  He  attempted 
a  retreat,  but  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  died  of 
his  wounds,  in  Ootober,  1259. 

The  exiled  nobles  of  MDan  still  kept  the  field,  and  Mar- 
tino della  Twr^  unable  to  reduce  them  toe  want  of  cavalry, 
engaged  Falavtclno  and  his  troops  in  the  service  of  Milan, 
with  the  title  of  captain -generid  for  five  years  and  a  pen- 
sion. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  practice  so  prevalent 
aftwwarda  of  hiring  mercenary  troops,  or  condottieri.  The 
Milanese  emigrants  were  besieged  in  tbe  castle  of  Tabiago, 
near  Brianza,  where  having  exhausted  their  provisions  and 
the  water  of  the  wells,  and  their  horses  having  died,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion.  They  were  token  to  Milan  in 
chains,  and  confined  in  iron  cages  exposed  to  pubiioview, 
and  kept  there  for  yean. 

In  I2fi0  Martino  della  Torre  was  chosen  by  the  towns  of 
Lodi  and  Novara  as  their  *  signore,'  or  lord,  which  in  those 
small  communities  implied  a  more  absolute  authority  tban 
that  which  he  bad  at  Milan.  The  feahion  spread ;  Cremona 
dnaa  fee  iu  lord  the  marqua 
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Uarttnd  delta  Scala ;  Mantua,  the  eoiint  San  Bonifaxio ; 
Ferntra,  tha  man^uia  of  Esle,  &c.  The  desire  of  tranquillity 
and  veiKwe  from  iaciions  induced  the  citixena  to  submit  to  a 
chief  who  could  matte  himself  feared,  and  they  chieHy 
required  of  him  to  punish  quictdy  and  severely  thoie  who 
troubled  tlio  public  peace.  They  preferred  aummary  and 
often  brutal  juxtica  to  onarchjr. 

After  the  death  of  Archbishop  Perego  the  chapter  wa« 
divided,  as  to  the  choice  of  his  auceessor,  between  a  nephew 
of  Mariiiio  ddla  Torre  and  another.  Pope  Alexander  IV., 
who  was  offbnded  with  Martino  for  having  allied  himself 
with  Pclavicino,  a  Ouibeline,  and  suspected  of  heresy, 
named  to  the  see  the  canon  Olho  Visconti,  of  a  noble  and 
powcrftil  family,  who  had  been  exiled  with  the  other  nobles 
some  years  before.  But  as  the  Delta  Torre  opposed  his 
coming  to  Milan,  considering  him  as  an  emigrant,  the  arch- 
bislHp  elect  continued  for  aereriil  years  to  remain  on  the 
estates  of  his  family  near  the  lake  of  Como,  where  he  cd- 
lected  many  of  the  disaffected,  with  whom  he  carried  on 
a  sort  of  predatory  warfare  against  Milan.  Martino  della 
Torre  having  died  in  1263,  his  brother  Philip  succeeded  him 
as  lord  of  Milan,  Lodi,  and  Novara,  to  which  he  added 
Como,  Vercelli,  and  Be^amo,  which  towns  elected  him  as 
their  lord.  Thus  the  foundation  waa  laid  of  that  consolida- 
tion of  Lomhardy  into  one  state  which  in  aftet^tiroes  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Philip  della 
Torre  died  in  1265,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Na- 
poleone  dellaTorre.  The  Torriani,  or  Della  Torre  nntily,  did 
not  alter  the  form  of  the  institutions  of  Milan ;  the  podesli, 
the  credenza,  and  the  consuls  remained  as  before,  with  an 
authority  independent,  apparently  at  least,  of  that  of  the 
lord.  This  policy  was  theaame  aa  that  parsued  by  the  first 
Medici  at  Florence. 

As  long  as  Pope  Gregory  X.  lived,  the  archbishop  Vis- 
conti Was  caulious  in  his  movements,  as  that  wise  pontiff 
dM  not  choose  to  encourage  the  preponderance  of  either 
Guelphs  or  Guib«lines ;  but  after  his  death  in  1 276  Visconti 
grew  bolder ;  he  took  possession  of  Godd  and  Lecco,  and 
at  last  marched  amnst  Milan.  Napoleone  della  Torre 
came  out  to  meet  him,  hut  wu  surprised  and  taken  pri- 
soner, and  he  and  his  relations  were  conAned  in  eages.  after 
the  example  set  by  his  uncle  Martino.  The  people  of 
Milan,  hearing  of  the  defeat,  rose  against  the  adherents  of 
the  Torriani,  pelted  them  with  atones,  and  drove  them  out  of 
the  city.  A  deputation  of  citizens  was  sent  to  the  archbishop 
Visconti,  whom  they  saluted  as  *  Perpetual  Lord  of  Milan.' 
This  occurred  in  January,  1277.  '  It  was  but  one  dynasty 
supplanting  another.  The  Torriani,  who  had  raised  Ihem- 
sclves  by  acting  the  part  of  demagt^ues,  introduced  mo- 
narchical habits,  depressed  the  nobles,  and  drove  them  into 
exile.  Tlio  Visconti,  returning  at  the  head  of  this  tong-pro- 
aoribed  nobility,  which  was  now  ruined  in  fortune,  and  nad 
becomo  mercenary,  fbund  the  people  corrupted  hy  servitude. 
There  was  no  longer  any  independence  of  spirit  in  any 
claBs,  no  elevation  of  character  or  love  of  liberty;  and 
although  Tupublican  councils  and  popular  institutions  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  after,  ttie  principle  of  life  which  once 
animated  them  was  extinct,  and  the  sovereign  power  was 
transmitted  by  the  first  and  virtuous  Visconti  to  their  im- 
becile and  vicious  descendants,  without  the  nation  attempt- 
ing to  recover  it  from  their  grasp.'  (Sismondi,  Rcpubl. 
Itai.,  ch.  xxii.> 

The  power  of  the  Visconti,  though  in  fact  hereditary,  was 
at  first,  at  least  in  form,  dependent  on  the  sanction  of  the 
people,  who,  at  the  deatli  of  the  actual  lord,  elected  his  suc- 
cessor. Tlie  council  of  the  elders  continued  to  discuss  the 
laws  which  the  lord  proposed,  to  levy  the  taxes,  superintend 
tho  expenditure,  and  to  exerciije  the  other  functions  of 
a  iMiislature.  But  gradually,  and  especially  from  the  time 
of  BernabA  Visconti,  the  lord  took  upon  himself  to  issue  his 
own  lawa  or  stotutes,  to  impose  taxes,  let  to  fhrm  the 
revenue,  make  war,  and,  in  sliort,  exercise  all  the  acts  of 
sovereignty.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Visconti  ranked 
among  the  most  powerful  Italian  princes.  They  extended 
tlieir  dominions  not  only  over  Lombardy  Proper,  north  of 
the  Po,  but  over  part  of  Montferrat,  including  Asti,  Ales- 
sandria, Bobbio,  Tortona,  and  also  to  Parma,  Piacenza, 
Bologna,  and  other  towns  south  of  the  Po.  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti  reedved  in  1395,  from  the  Emperor  Wenceslos.  the 
title  of '  Duke  of  Milan  and  Count  of  Pavio.'  The  charter  of 
investiture  included  twenty-six  towni  and  their  territories, 
extendmg  from  the  hills  of  Mmtfbrrat  to  the  higoons  of 
Vemoe.  Besides  these  he  obtained  lOso  ponession  by  force 


or  fraud  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  Bologna, 
and  other  parts  of  Romagna.  Florence  alone  stood  in  bis 
way,  and  he  was  preparing  to  attack  it  with  all  his  forces, 
when  he  died  of  the  plague,  in  September,  1402.  In  the 
following  century  the  duchy  of  Milan  became  circumscnbed 
within  narrower  limits.  Ilie  Venetians  took  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Brescia,  Beiwamo,  and  Crema,  between  the  Mincio 
and  the  Adda,  which  lost  river  became  the  bonndary  of  the 
two  state*.  The  Swiss  took  possession  of  BelHnzona.  and 
other  valleyt  north  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  dncfay  of 
Milan  likewise  lost  its  conquests  south  of  the  Po.  On 
tho  side  of  Piedmont  its  boundary  was  the  Sesia.  in- 
cluding within  its  limits  the  extensive  province  of  Novara, 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Sardinian  territories.  The 
duchy  of  Milan  therefbre,  as  possessed  by  the  later  Vis- 
conti and  their  successors  the  Sforza,  from  whom  it  came 
into  possession  of  Charles  V.,  extended  about  70  miles  north 
to  south  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  and  60  miles  east  to  we«t. 
Its  principal  cities  were  Milan,  Pavio,  and  Cremona.  Man- 
tua fbrmed  a  separate  duchy  until  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  These  two 
duchies  constituted  Lombardv  Prop«.  The  doeby  of 
Milan,  during  a  century  and  a  naif  tliat  it  lemaiDed  under 
tlie  Spaoiah  branch  of  the  honae  of  Austria,  declined  greatly 
fnm  its  former  prosperity.  Hie  delated  absolutum  of 
Spanish  viceron  and  governors  was  fatal  to  Milan,  Naples, 
and  Sicily.  The  wretched  system  of  that  administration 
and  the  misery  of  the  population  subject  to  it  have  been 
admirably  portrayed  byManzoni,  in  his  'Promessi  Sposi,' 
and  by  Cant^  in  his  *  Ragionamenti  snila  Storia  Lom- 
barda  del  Secolo  xviL,*  whkh  is  a  oonunoitaix  on  the  work 
of  Mantoni. 

With  its  transfer  to  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria  Lombardy  began  to  recover  ils^rosperity.  But  it 
was  under  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  that  improvements  of 
every  sort  proceeded  with  rapid  strides,  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  population  also  inereosed 
rapidly.  In  1749  it  was  900,000,  and  in  1770  it  was 
1,130,000.  Joseph  II.  puraaed  the  career  of  imvovemcnt 
in  Lombardy,  and  Vem,  who  wrote  his  history  of  Milan  at 
the  time,  remarked  u^)on  the  dense  population  of  this  lim  itcd 
tract  of  country,  and  its  fertility,  which,  besides  abundonily 
supplying  its  inhabitants  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  left 
them  an  annual  surplus  of  produce  for  exportation  to  the 
amount  of  1 ,350,000  sequins,  about  sixteen  millions  of  francs. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  i>eople  of  Lombardy 
grew  attacned  to  the  Austrian  sway,  ana  when  the  fVeaoh, 
in  1796,  invaded  the  country,  they  found  the  inhabitants 
in  general  extremely  cool  towards  them  and  their  republi- 
can doctrines.  The  partisans  of  the  French  gathered  from 
other  districts,  from  the  Venetian  provinces  of  Bei^gamo 
and  Brescia,  and  also  from  Modena,  Bologna,  and  otlier 
countries  south  of  the  Po,  which  were  not  so  well  adminia- 
tered  as  theMilanese.  Theaubsequentvicisnlndes  of  Lom- 
bardy arenotieed  under  the  Lohbuum-Vbiistiu(Kikgdoh. 

LOMBEZ.  [GsRs.] 

LOMBHOOK,  or  IX)MBOK.  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  tying  between  8°  and  9°  S.  lat  and  liO" 
and  lU^E.  long.  It  has  the  island  of  Bali  on  the  west, 
and  that  of  Sumbhawa  on  the  east.  The  form  of  Lonib- 
hook  is  nearly  square;  its  mean  length  and  breadth  being 
respectively  53  and  45  miles.  The  surface  of  the  island  is 
mountainous.  The  loftiest  of  its  mountains,  the  I'^eak  of 
Lombhook,  is  said  to  rise  to  the  lieight  of  fiUOO  f«et  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  island  is  populous  and  well  cul- 
tivated, and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  verdure.  It 
is  abundantly  aupplied  with  springs  of  water,  which  feeil 
several  small  streams ;  some  of  which  fkll  into  tlie  sea  on 
the  west  side,  where  there  is  a  commodious  harbour.  Shins 
which  enter  the  harbour  may  procure  fhim  the  natives 
abundant  supplies  of  oxen,  swine,  goats,  poultry,  and  vege- 
tables. The  inhabitants,  who  are  generally  intelligent,  and 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  carry 
on  a  brisk  trafHc  with  Java  and  Borneo;  their  chief  food 
is  rice,  which  they  cultivate  by  means  of  large  tanks  and 
reservoirs  of  water.  The  ruler  or  rajah  of  Lombhook  is 
tributary  to  the  sultan  of  Bali,  and  the  island  has  never 
been  brought  under  subjection  by  any  European  power. 

LOMOND,  LOCH,  is  a  lake  in  Scotland,  extending  be 
tween  56'  and  56*  20'  N.  lat.,  and  4*  3\i'  and  4"  42*  W. 
long.,  in  a  direction  from  north  by  west  to  south  by  east 
On  Uio  «ast  side  it  is  tg^^y^^ti^I^ 
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and  Perth,  and  ou  the  ve&t  by  that  of  Dumbarton.  Ita 
length  is  24  miles.  The  most  southern  portion,  vbich  is 
nearly  one-tliird  of  its  length,  is  from  four  to  seven  miles 
across,  and  contains  several  wood-clolbed  islands.  The 
whole  number  of  islands  in  the  lake  is  about  thirty.  Nrath 
of  Luss  in  Dumbartonshire  it  grows  gradually  narrower, 
bein^  from  two  to  one  mile  and  even  teas  in  width.  Ao> 
cording  to  the  '  Statistical  Report  of  Scotland*  it  oorert  a 
surface  of  45  square  miles.  Its  general  depth  is  about  20 
fathoms,  but  in  some  pteces  it  is  as  much  as  80  and  even 
120  fkthoms.  The  stir&ce  is  22  feet  above  the  mean  level 
of  the  sea  at  Dumbarton.  Its  waters  are  supplied  by  a 
great  number  of  small  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  aujar 
cent  mountains ;  the  Enhck,  the  only  considerable  stream 
which  foils  into  it,  enters  the  lake  on  the  east  sid^  at 
that  part  where  it  ia  widest.  The  circumstance  of  ^  many 
streamii  falling  into  it  will  account  for  the  &ct  of  the  sur- 
face of  this  lake  being  from  Ihne  to  five  feet  higher  in 
winter  than  it  is  in  summer.  The  river  Leven,  which  issues 
from  its  southern  extremity,  carries  the  surplus  wateis  to 
the  Clyde.  laoU  Lomond  is  well  known  for  the  grand  and 
beautiful  scenery  which  its  hanks  exhibit:  indeed  none  of 
the  Scottish  Ukes  present  a  greater  variety  of' landscape. 
The  river  I«Ten  runs  through  a  valley  of  considerable 
width,  which  is  lughly  cultivated.  The  country  around  the 
southern  portion  ^  ue  liAe  is  hilly,  but  fertile,  nob*  and 
well  cultivated :  it  contains  a  number  of  gentlemen's  seats, 
surrounded  with  fine  natural  woods  and  plantations,  vhile 
the  lake  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  scenery  by  its  rocky 
but  beautiful  ana  flnely-wooded  islands.  Where  the  lake 
begins  to  narrow,  Ben  Lomond  on  the  eastern  bank  raises 
its  head  to  near  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Ben  Lomond  is  a 
beautiful  mountain,  rising  with  a  gentle  ascent,  and  covered 
with  fine  grass  to  the  very  summit.  Its  beauty  is  increased 
by  contrast  with  TuUich  HtU  and  the  mountains  of  Arro- 
quhar,  which  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  with  a  steep 
acclivity  and  bare  and  rocky  summits,  to  nearly  the  same 
elevation  as  Ben  Lomond.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake  is  completely  enclosed  by  high,  steep,  rocky,  and  dark 
mountain-masses. 

LOMONOSOV,  MICHAEL  VASILIEVITCH,  the 
father  of  modern  Russian  poetry  and  literature,  was  born 
ill  1711,  near  Kholmogor,  in  the  government  of  Archangel. 
His  father,  who  was  a  serf  of  the  crown,  was  by  occupation 
a  fisherman,  and  Michael  more  than  once  accompanied  him 
in  fishing  excursions  in  the  White  and  Northern  seas. 
The  long  winters  were  devoted  by  him  to  study,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  the  instruction  he  received  from  a  priest; 
and  although  bis  stock  of  books  was  exceedingly  limited, 
being  nearly  confined  to  a  grammar,  a  treatise  on  arith- 
meiio,  and  a  psalter,  he  made  such  diligent  use  of  them, 
that  at  last  be  had  them  all  by  heart.  What  he  thus  ac- 
quired aerved  only  to  increase  his  desire  for  further  infor- 
mation: he  accoidingl^  determined  to  make  bis  way  at 
once  to  Moscow,  to  which  capital  be  journeyed  in  a  cart 
that  was  conveying  thither  a  load  of  froxen  fish.  Having 
g-reatly  distinguished  himself,  first  in  the  Zaikonopaski 
School  there,  and  afterwards  in  the  university  of  Kiev, 
he  was  sent  to  complete  his  education  at  the  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburg  m  1734,  where  he  applied  himself 
more  particularly  to  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
mineralf^.  After  two  years  spent  in  those  studies  he 
was  sent  to  Marburg,  in  order  that  he  might  perfect 
himself  under  the  celebrated  philosophor  Christian  Wolff, 
un<ter  whom  he  continued  three  years,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Freybuiv.  for  the  pnrpoH  of  acquiring  g  practical 
knowledge  of  metidlorgy  ana  mming.  Yet  altluogh  chiefly 
occupiea  by  such  pursuits,  he  did  not  neglect  literature,  but 
diligently  read  all  the  best  German  poets  of  that  period,  and 
determined  to  rival  them.  One  of  his  first  literary  efforts 
was  an  ode  on  the  taking  of  Khoten,  which  he  sent  to  the 
empress  Anne,  and  which  obtained  for  him  general  admira- 
tion. In  the  meanwhile  he  had  married  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Marburg,  the  conset^uence  of  which  was  uiat  he  so 
involved  himself  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  his  own  country. 
After  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  he  was  made  an  associate 
of  the  Academy  in  1741 ;  and  in  1746,  professor  of  i^e- 
mtstry,  besides  which  other  ai^intmenta  and  honours  were 
eonfwred  upon  him,  and  in  1760  he  was  made  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  and  university.   He  died  April  4  (16)»  1765, 

The  complete  collection  of  his  works,  published  by  the 
Academy,  which  has  passed  through  several  editions*  ex- 


tends to  sixteen  volumes;  and  the  tides  alone  of  big 
works  would  serve  to  show  the  great  range  and  diver- 
sity of  Lomonosov's  studies.  It  would  in  foot  he  difficult  to 
name  any  one  who  can  be  compared  with  him  for  the  enoy- 
clopsdical  multifariousness  of  his  writings.  Cluonolosy, 
history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  criticism,  astronomy,  physus, 
chemistiy,  meteorology,  poetry— all  ei^aged  him  by  turns, 
and  he  siuiwed  himself  to  have  a  genius  for  all.  Later  dia- 
eoveries  and  improvementB  in  acitHUW  bmw  of  course  some- 
what dimmed  tue  lustre  which  his  writings  of  that  claaa  at 
first  shed  upon  his  name ;  but  the  service  he  rendered  to 
the  literature  of  his  country,  both  by  precept  and  example^ 
no  length  of  time  can  obscure.  His  grammar  entitles  him 
to  be  considered  the  legislator  of  the  language,  and  as  the 
first  who  gave  regularity  and  stability  to  its  el^ents :  in 
poetry  he  has  scarcely  been  equalled  by  any  one,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Derzhavin,  in  energy  of  style  and  sub- 
limity of  ioeas;  notwithstanding  that,  unlike  those  who 
have  succeeded  him,  he  found  no  model  to  guide  him  in 
any  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  but  bad  to  purify 
and  recast  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  Polevoi's  bio- 
graphical novel,  entiUed  '  M.  V.  LomonosoT,*  2  vols..  8vo., 
1 836,  contains,  with  some  admixture  of  fli^ion,  almost  all 
that  can  now  be  colleeted  regarding  the  life  of  this  extrar 
ordinaiy  man,  tt^ther  with  notices  of  his  chief  literary 
contemporaries. 

LONCHE'RGS,  lUiger's  name  for  a  genni  of  BodatU, 
including  Echimya  of  Geofiroy,  a  species  of  Huttrwot 
Schreber  and  others,  and  a  species  of  Myoxut  of  Zimmer- 
man «id  others.    [Muridx  ;  Rodintia.] 

LONCHO'PTERIS.  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns  established 
by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart.  The  species  belong  principally 
to  the  coal  formation,  but  one,  Loncbopleris  Mantelli,  is 
found  in  the  Wealden  deposits  and  in  the  green-sand. 

Tbe  leaves  are  multipinna;tifid,  the  pinnicules  adnate  to 
the  rachis,  marked  by  a  midrib,  and  equal  setieulated  ner* 
vures,  and  uniform  areoUe. 

LONCHU'RA,  a  genus  of  Fringillidee,  separated  from 
FHngiUa  (Temm.),  by  Lieut.-CoL  Svkes. 

Generie  Character. — strong,  short,  broad;  mandiUea 
entire,  the  upper  one  extending  in  an  angle  on  the  forehead, 
and,  with  it,  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle.  Wings  modwate, 
suhacuminate ;  first  quill  wry  short  and  aubsporious;  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth,  nearly  equal  and  longest.  Tail 
graduated,  lanceolate ;  middle  tidl  feathers  a  little  exceeding 
the  others  in  length.  Feet  moderate,  rather  slender. 

Col.  Sykes  obs^'es  that  the  peculiar  spear-liead  form  of 
the  tail,  and  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  and  the  fore- 
head, forming  a  segment  of  the  same  circle,  together  with 
the  habits  of  Lonchura  nieoria,  Cheet  and  leuixnola,  afford 
suffioient  oharaoterittics  for  Uieir  aeparation.  Col.  Sykea 
adds  that  the  Orot  bec  longicona  of  the  PI.  Col.  96  (Bmbe- 
riza  quadricolor.  Lath.),  betoi^  to  the  same  group. 

Zoca/t<y  of  the  three  species  tbe  Dakhun(lMccBn).  The 
first  two  are  reccvded  as  found  only  in  the  Ghauts. 

Lonchura  Cheet,  Sykes,  is  described  as  of  a  pale  cinna- 
mon-brown ;  tbe  body  below  and  the  rump  white ;  quills 
and  tail-feathers  deep  brown.  Irides  deep  red-brown.  Fe- 
male  with  the  colours  less  intense.  Length  of  the  body 
5|  inches ;  of  the  tail,  2. 

Habitt,  Reproduction,  S&c.~Col.  Sykes  states  that  these 
birds  Uve  in  small  families,  and  that  he  frequently  found 
them  in  possession  of  tbe  deserted  nests  of  the  Ploceut 
I^lippmm;  their  own  nest,  which  he  exhibited  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  is  a  perfect  hollow  ball,  made  of  a  delicate 
Agrottia,  with  a  lateral  hole  for  the  entrance  of  the  bunds. 
It  was  found  in  the  fork  of  a  branch  of  the  Mirmta 
Arabica,  and  contained  ten  oblong  minute  white  eggs,  not 
much  larger  than  peas,  being  jglbs  of  an  inch  long  by  £ths 
in  diameter.  The  cry  of  tlie  bird  is  dteei,  cheet,  cneet, 
uttered  simultaneously  by  flocks  in  flighL  {ZooLJ^vc, 
1832  and  1634.) 

LONDON,  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  navigable 
tideway  of  tbe  river  Thames.  The  latitude  of  the  centre 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Patfi's  cathedral,  which  stands  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  what  is  strictly  the  Ciiif  of  London,  is 
51'  30'  47-59",  and  the  longitude  is  4'  48*2"  W.  of  Green- 
wich Tbe  hUitude  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  acrording 
to  Mr.  Atry's  determination,  is  61*  28'  36*07".  l^iis  por- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  the  City,  including  tbe  liberties,  or 
the  districts  into  which  the  municipal  franchises  and  pri- 
vilegea  ex,tend,  ja  divide4  into  two  iK»ti(uic*Ljmdm  with^ 
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die  Walti,  and  London  vithont  the  Walli,  r  distinction 
Thich  exists  no  longer  except  in  name.  The  original  vail 
of  the  City  is  described  ts  having  its  beginning  at  a  fiirt 
which  in  part  oecupied  the  site  of  the  present  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, whence  it  was  carried  northwanl  through  the  street 
■ow  called  the  M^oriea  to  Aldgate ;  thence  divcrnng  to 
the  west  it  crossed  Bishopgate  cnurcbyard  to  Cripplegate ; 
theoMutherlytoAldersgata;  tfaenee  to  the  nwthM  Christ's 
Hospital ;  taming  directir  south  to  Ludgate,  it  then  again 
took  a  westerljr  course  to  New  Brk^  Street,  and  aeeoinpa' 
nied  the  line  of  the  Fleet  River  to  its  junction  with  the 
Thames,  where  another  fort  marked  its  termination.  The 
space  within  the  line  thus  described  comprehends  London 
within  the  'Walls,  and  includes  98  parishes.  London 
without  the  Walls  consists  of  the  following  1 1  parishes:— 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn;  St,  Bwtholomew  the  Great ;  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Lees;  St.  Boiulph  Without,  xldersgate; 
St.  Botolph,  Aldgate;  St.  Botolph  Without.  Bishopgate ; 
Saint  Bride's;  St.  Danstan  in  the  West ;  St.  Oiles  Without, 
Cripplegate;  Sl  Sepulchre  Without,  Newgale;  Trinity,  in 
tfaa  Minories ;  heaidM  inns  of  couri  honiitala,  and  otbn' 
extra-parochial  distrusts  locally  connected  with  the  above- 
named  parishes.  The  whole  of  London  Bridge  is  held  to  be 
within  uie  city,  together  with  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  south 
end  of  the  old  London  Bridge  on  tne  Surrey  sliwe,  and  called 
the  Bridge-foot. 

These  boundaries  by  no  means  include  what  is  now  un- 
derstood by  the  name  London.  They  do  not  even  ciroum- 
seribe  the  surface  over  which  its  magistracy  exercises 
jurisdiction.  The  borongh  of  Southwark,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames,  is,  for  certain  purposeo,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  corporate  officers  of  the  City  of  London. 
A  great  part  of  the  manor  of  Finabury  is  also  held  by  the 
corporation  by  virtue  of  a  lease  granted  by  the  prebendary 
of  Haliwell  and  Finsbuiy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
8t  Paul,  at  an  annual  renL  This  lease  has  been  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  date  of  Ha  origin  is  not  recorded ; 
bat  it  is  known  that  the  corporation  has  been  thus  interested 
in  the  manor  from  the  banning  of  the  fourteenth  eentury. 
It  is  now  usual  to  consider  it  as  forming  part  of  the  metro- 
polis, or  of  London,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term,  which 
comprehends  the  City  of  London  within  and  without  the 
walls,  the  city  of  Westminster,  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
and  the  newly-created  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Finsbury, 
St.  Hary-Ie-bone,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Lambeth.  The 
area  of  these  several  divisions,  with  the  number  of  houses 
and  of  inhabitants  which  they  contained  at  the  census  of 
183 1 ,  are  computed  to  be  as  follows  :— 

Am  !■  Aem  Iloun.  hinUUcm. 

^City  of  London    ...        GOO  17,319  132,395 

Southwark     ....        690  S3,4B2  134.117 

Westminster      .   .    .  S.soo  31.893  202,460 

Finsbury    4,670  29,605  224,839 

St.  Maiy-le-bone      .    .  5,310  27,888  234,294 

Lambeth       ....  8,840  29,079  154,613 

Tower  Hamlets  .   .    .  8,988  66,777  302,fil9 

Total     .    .    .    31.498     215.039  1.375,237 
The  fNToportionate  increase  in  the  population  and  number 
of  houses  that  has  been  found  at  each  deoennaiy  enumera- 
tion since  1801  has  been  as  under 

No.  of  HoOMi.  Inbablluli. 

1811  ..  16*98  per  cent    16'73  per  cent. 
1821  ..  16'19  17*66  „ 

1831  ..  19*42     .,  20-04  „ 

The  rate  of  increase  has  been  by  no  means  uniform  in 
the  different  districts.  Comparing  1831  with  1801,  the  total 
increase  in  tlie  number  of  houses  has  been  63  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  population  70  per  cent ;  but  as  reffarat  the  city  of 
London  there  has  been,  during  the  same  thirty  yoars,  a  po- 
sitivo  decrease  in  houses  of  5*65  per  cent,  and  of  inhabit- 
ants 4*43  per  cent.  The  great  increase  has  taken  place  in 
the  newly-created  boroughs  ;  the  houses  being  there  aug- 
mented in  the  proportion  of  94^  per  cent,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants 105  per  cent.  Tlie  area  of  the  City  being  already  fully 
occupied  by  houses,  thero  was  no  room  for  their  increase, 
and  little  capacity  for  receiving  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  trifling  diminution  experienced  in  both 
particulars  in  the  city  is  iully  accounted  for  by  the  widening 
of  streets,  and  by  the  increased  value  of  houses  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  which  has  induced  many  persons  to  parcel 
out  their  dwellings  as  offices,  and  to  remove  with  their 
iomilies  to  the  suburbs. 
'No  euumeiatioa  baa  of  late  yeacB  been  puds  of  the  streets 


of  London ;  bnt  it  has  been  computed  that,  including 
squares,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  they  amount  to  between 
8000  and  1 0,000.  The  principal  thoroughfares  follow  the 
course  of  the  Thames  from  east  to  west  The  longest  line 
enters  from  Bsiex  at  Whiteehapel.  and  runs  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  to  St  ^nl's  ootbedral,  where  it  diridet  into 
two  arms,  one  of  whieh  continues  near  the  river  through 
FleeVstreet  and  the  Strand  to  St  Jamei*spalaoei  theirther 
arm  continues  more  to  the  north,  throuch  Holborn  to  the 
western  extremity  of  Oxford-street  and  Kensington  Gra- 
velplts.  From  a  computation  made  in  December,  1785,  it 
appears  there  were  then,  *in  and  near  the  City  of  London, 
100  almshouses,  SO  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  3  eolleges,  10 
public  prisons,  ISttesh-morkets,  1  market  for  live  cattle,  2 
for  herbs,  and  13  for  com,  coals,  hay,  &c.,  IS  inns  of  oourt. 
27  public  squares,  49  halls  for  companies,  8  puUic  or 
free  schools,  131  charity  schools,  207  inns,  447  taverns,  551 
coffee-houses,  597S  ale-houses.  1000  backney-coochea.  400 
hackney-chairs,  and  7000  streets,  lane^  courts,  and  aUeys.* 
From  the  <^cial  returns  obtained  in  1832  by  the  com- 
missioners anointed  to  eonsider  eonoeming  the  division  of 
counties  atid  the  bonndaries  of  boroughs,  it  appearod  that 
there  irere  at  that  tinie  in  each  of  the  moposed  porliameDt- 
ary  divlaiona  the ftdlowing  nombn Chouses  rated  at  tbe 
yewlyvaltwaf  lof.  and  upwards,  and  tbe  assessed  taxes  paid 
within  those  divisiofts  were  u  follows  i— 

HdWMMMMdkt  AmoMlrMvt 
AS  ud  apsaidh       AwMMd  Tfi*^ 

City  of  London  .          .  14,564  je805,476 

City  of  Westminster      .  17,681  303,421 

Borough  of  Southwark  .  9,923  A1,S62 

„        Lambeth      .  16,405  91,069 

„        Finsbury      .  23,266  201,027 

N        Harylebone  .  21,630  282,301 

Tower  Hamlets  33,187  93,151 

126,656  £1,227,607 
From  which  it  appears  that  tbe  metropolis  contained  28*53 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  housee  rated  above  10/.  per 
annum  value  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  inhabitants  [wid 
29 '  61  per  cent  of  tbe  wliole  amount  of  sssemad  taxes,  a- 
c        of  the  land-tax. 

.  <$v. — The  general  substratum  of  London  and  its 
vicinity  is  clay.  [U}Hdon  Cum.]  Beds  of  day,  from  leo 
to  200  feet  in  thickness,  proper  for  making  tiles,  are  found 
in  tbe  immediate  neighbonriiood  of  the  City,  end  oil  anund 
the  metropolis  brick-making  is  or  has  been  carried  on  ex- 
tensively. Tbe  clay  is  in  many  parts,  especially  on  the  north 
side  of  the  rivtar,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  ooveied 
with  a  thick  bed  of  gravel. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  in  London,  as 
deduced  by  Mr.  L.  Howoni  irom  a  series  of  observations  car- 
ried on  during  twenty  years,  is  50°  5^  Ihe  moan  tem- 
perature of  eocn  months  during  tlw  period  bsce  mentioned, 
was — 


Jantiary   .  36  *  34 

February  .  39-60 

March.    .  43  01 

April  .    .  47*61 

May    .    .  55-40 

June  .    .  59*36 


July  .  62-97 
August  £2-90 
8eptembw57*70 
October  50  79 
November  42 '40 
Deeember  38*71 


The  amount  of  run  whieh  fell  in  each  of  tbe  nine  years, 
from  1B36  to  1B34,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hortieullural  So- 
ciety at  Chisviek,  and  in  each  month  of  the  year  1834,  was 
as  follows (It  is  not  known  that  there  is  any  gauge  kept 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  upon  whidi  perfect  telianee 
can  be  placed.) 

iKshf.  1834.  InchM. 

1826     21-83  January  -.  2*87 

18-27     22-18  February  .  0-37 

1828  27-65  March      .  0*66 

1829  36*12  April   .    .  0*G3 

1830  34-S7  May    .    .  1*19 

1831  26*93  June  .    .  1*63 

1832  31*59  July    .    .  6*34 

1833  25*80  August     .  2*73 

1834  20'39  September  0*83 
  October     .  0*43 

Average  24*10  November  1-75 

December     0 '  74 
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the  following  table  shovi  tba  directionfl  in  vbieh  the  wind 
has  blown  daring  each  pionth  of  the  year: — 
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21 

11 
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September 
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6 

October 

3 

3i 

2 

34 
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M 

6 

61 

November 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

6 

5 

5 

December .  . 

1 

H 

31 

4- 

2 

-•i ,  -„ 

8i 

6 

4 

30i 

45i 

261 

39 

232 

73| 

70* 

Architecture. — ^Although  London  is  known  to  bave  exiated 
as  a  town  for  near  two  thousand  years,  with  the  exception  of 
here  and  there  a  building,  or  a  mass  of  old  tenementsi  all 
the  rest  is  comparatively  of  yesterday,  there  being  very  few 
portions  which  are  more  than  a  century  old,  and  those  in 
situations  where  they  must  be  purposely  sought  out.  Wbat 
Roman  London  was  Ib  now  entirely  matter  of  coi^ecture, 
for  although  pavements  BDd  otfaermgments  of  antiquity 
have  been  fl-om  time  to  time  discovered,  tbey  merely  prove 
that  Roman  structures  of  some  splendour  formerly  existed 
on  the  sites  where  such  remains  have  been  dug  up ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  building  themselves  they  afford  no  informa- 
tion ;  still  less  do  they  assist  us  in  forming;  any  idea  of  the 
general  mode  of  building  and  the  aspect  of  the  city.  Ima- 
gination may  speculate  freely  as  to  the  grandeur  of  Lon- 
uinium  under  the  Roman  sway,  but  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
cheat  us  into  the  idea  of  the  city's  presenting  any  signs  of 
grandeur  in  after-times,  for  under  both  its  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman  sovereigns  it  must  bave  beeo,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see.  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants subjected  to  what  would  now  be  eonstdered  intolerable 
nuisances  and  inconvenienees.  Londinium  wai  most  pro- 
bably a  British  tovn*  that  is,  a  larea  enclosure  pntected  by 
a  rampart  and  fosse,  previaus  to  the  invasion  of  the  island 
by  Geesar,  in  whose  time  a  considf»«ble  traffic  was  carried 
on  between  the  Britons  and  the  Gauls.  But  though  Csesar 
crossed  the  Thames,  he  makes  no  mention  of  Londinium. 
The  first  notice  of  it  occurs  in  Tacitus  (Ann.,  xiv.  33),  wbere 
it  ia  spoken  of  as  not  then  honoured  with  the  name  of  a 
colonia,  but  still  as  a  place  much  irequented  by  merchants 
and  as  a  great  depdt  of  merchandise.  In  the  revolt  of 
Bondicea  (A-n.  62)  Suetonius,  the  Roman  commander,  aban- 
doned Londinium  to  the  enemy,  who  massacred  all  the  in- 
habitants who  did  not  leave  it  with  Suetonius;  a  circum- 
stance which  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  was  then  cbiefiy  occu- 
pied as  a  Roman  station.  If  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  the  brief  notice  of  Tacitus,  London  was  then  incapable 
of  making  any  dafiano^  and  had  probably  no  wall  thai  oould 
resist  the  enemy ;  though  that  historian  mentions  the  want  of 
soldiers  as  the  cause  of  its  being  abandoned  by  Suetonius. 
It  dues  not  appear  firom  Tacitus  whether  the  place  was 
then  flestroyea  by  the  Britons.  At  a  later  date  London 
appears  to  have  been  made  a  colonia  under  the  name  of 
Augusta.  (Amm.  Harcell.,  xxvii  8.)  The  antient  wall  of 
London,  ascribed  to  Theodosius,  governor  of  Britain,  began 
i>t  a  fort  near  the  present  site  of  the  Tower,  and  continued 
along  the  Minories,  to  Gripplegate,  Newgate,  and  Ludgato. 
The  walls  are  said  to  bave  enclosed  an  area  of  somewhat 
more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  to  have  been 

fuarded  by  fifteen  towers,  which  latter  ore  conjectured  to 
ave  been  40  feet  high,  and  the  walls  22.  The  prsstorium 
and  its  adjuncts  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
tlie  Poultry  and  Comhiu,  as  tesselated  pavements  ^ve  been 
discovered  there  and  at  the  Lothbury  gate  of  the  Bank,  ud 
near  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth. 

In  regard  to  Anglo-Saxon  London,  our  infitrmation  is  as 
scanty  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  Roman  city ;  but  we  may 
easily  conceive  that  it  must  have  greatly  &11en  off  in  appear- 
ance during  Uie  barbarous  period  that  succeeded  the  final 
departure  of  the  Romans  from  the  island,  when  it  was 
alternately  atteeked  and  ravaged  by  the  IHots  and  Scots, 
by  the  Saxou  and  Angles.  In  die  sixth  oentury  it  bseame 


the  eamtal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex,  and  in, 
the  fblbwing  one  a  bishop's  see.  Sebert,  king  of  Essex, 
having  been  converted  to  Christianity,  erected  a  cathedral 
church  to  St.  Paul,  and  an  abbey  church  to  St.  Fetor,  on 
the  sites  of  the  present  cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
All  however  that  we  know  of  London,  till  for  many  cen- 
turies afterwards,  extends  no  further  thou  a  few  sites  and 
names,  the  memory  of  which  has  been  preserved,  notwith- 
standing the  successive  changes  towhicn  the  places  them- 
selves have  been  subjected.  At  this  period  and  for  long 
afler,  the  city  could  have  been  little  more  than  an  assem- 
blage of  hovels,  intorsected  by  narrow  miry  lanes,  the  whole 
eniSoaed  by  walls,  except  on  the  side  towards  the  river.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  Castle  Bayoard  Ward,  and 
on  the  south  «de  of  the  present  cathedral,  that  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  stood,  erected  either  by 
Alfred,  Edward,  orAthelstan;  most  probably  by  the  last, 
whose  name  is  retained  in  that  of  Adel  or  Addle  Hill. 
This  Anglo-Saxon  nalace  was  forsaken  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, who  removea  to  that  which  be  had  erected  at  West* 
minster ;  after  which,  together  with  the  cathedral,  tlie  first- 
mentioned  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1087.  The 
Tower  Royal  (at  the  end  of  the  street  so  called)  was  another 
palace,  erected  after  the  Norman  conquest,  but  its  origin 
cannot  be  traced.  In  Richard  ll.'s  time  it  was  called  tlie 
Royal  Wanlrobe,  and  was  granted  by  Richard  III.  to  the 
first  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Of  public  buildings  there  were  scarcely  any  besides  reli- 
gious bouses  and  hospitals,  both  whieh  were  very  numerous 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  and  of  several  of  them  tho 
names  are  retained  at  the  present  day,  vis.  Black  Frian, 
White  Friars,  Crutched  Fnars,  Chartreux  (the  Charter- 
bouse);  Priories — St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Clerkenwell  (St. 
John's  Gate),  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  St.  Mary  Overies, 
SoutHwark  ;  Nunneries — St.  Helen's,  Bisbofwate  Street; 
and  Holywell,  in  Holywell  Lane,  Sboreditch ;  Hospitals — 
St.  Giles's.  St  James's  (the  Palace),  SL  Katherine's, 
and  St.  Thomas's.  What  few  residences  there  were  of 
any  note  were  scattered  about,  and  mingled  with  the 
meanest  habitations:  that  of  Henry,  eori  of  Northum- 
berland in  the  time  of  Henry  VI-,  stood  in  Fenchurch 
Street ;  Crosby  House  (1470,  ajtortion  of  which  still  remains, 
and  has  lately  been  netored),  id  Bisbopgato  Street.  Oxfbrd 
Place,  the  residenoa  ^  the  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford  (1598), 
was  in  St  Swithin's  Xtsne,  where  were  the  houses  of  Sir 
Richard  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  notorious  agents  of 
Heniy  VII, ;  and  that  of  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  stood  in 
Throgmorton  Street,  while  at  a  later  period  Aldersgato 
Street  and  other  places  now  abandoned  to  shops,  countmg- 
housra,  and  warehouses,  wera  inhabited  by  the  noble  and 
theopulent  TheantientresideneeofthebishopsofLondon 
was  in  Aldersgate-street 

As  to  the  actual  appearance  and  condition  of  the  metropolis 
we  have  little  more  than  conjectural  and  piecemeal  informa- 
tion until  we  come  down  to  times  ttiat  may  comparatively  be 
termed  recent;  for  contemporary  chroniclers  and  topo- 
graphers seem  to  have  bad  no  regard  to  the  curiosity  of 
posterity;  but  contented  themselves  with  noting,  whether 
briefly  or  prolixly,  most  drily,  what  they  behelo,  without 
aiming  at  anything  like  a  graphic  description  of  ^e  whole. 
We  may  however  easily  pictuTe  to  ourselves  wbat  London 
must  have  been  even  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  act  for  improving  and  paving  the  city, 
passed  in  1532,  describes  the  streets  as  *  very  fiwl  and  full 
of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and  noyous  as  well  for  all 
the  king's  subjects  on  horseback  as  on  foo^  with  carriages.' 
If  to  the  formidable  inconvenienoes  to  which  passengers 
and  trafiic  were  subjected,  we  add  those  of  narrow  croaked 
streets,  gloomy  bv  day  and  left  in  total  darkness  at  night, 
we  shall  be  forceu  to  add  a  few  shades  more  to  the  picture 
of  the  noyous  condition  of  the  citizens.  Perhaps  even  the 
vilest  bye-lanes,  alleys,  and  courts  that  are  now  to  be  met 
with,  are,  except  in  regard  to  the  houses  themselves  and 
their  inhabitants,  hardly  a  degree  worse  than  was  the  Lon- 
don *  of  olden  times '  generally.  No  wonder  thereilare  that 
pestilenee  and  fire  should  at  various  tinus  have  committed 
8u<^  havoe;  the  population  beiiw  densely  cooped  up  in 
cooBned  tmd  badly  ventilated  dwellings,  constructed  for  the 
greatnr  part  of  plaster  and  timber,  covered  with  thatched 
roofs,  and  having  each  story  overhanging  that  immediately 
beneath  it  While  this  last-mentioned  circumstance  must 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  unhaalthMiess  tw  leaving 
wjr  little  space  betmen  Uw  iS!p^f4t!if0^f  &  • 
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t\te  houses,  it  must  also  have  rendered  fires  partiuularly 
destructive,  so  that  what  with  the  denseness  of  the  build- 
ings, the  combustibility  of  their  materials,  and  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  water,  the  breaking  out  of  a  flro  must  have 
threatened  a  conftogretion  of  a  whole  neighbourhood,  as  ii 
■tilt  the  ease  at  Constantinople.  At  the  present  day  such  a 
conflagration  as  that  of  the  great  fire  of  16(i6  would  bo  almost 
impossible,  even  if  no  efforts  were  made  to  arrest  its  progress. 

Tliougb  churches,  relif^ious  houses,  and  some  few  private 
residences  may  have  been  substantially  built,  and  -perhaps 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  magnificent,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  dwellings,  they  must  have  been 
altogether  insufficient  to  counteract  the  general  rude  and 
mean  appearance  of  the  city.  Wliatever  degree  of  comfort 
or  even  luxury  there  may  have  been  in  the  abodes  of  a 
few  great  nobles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people 
generally,  even  including  the  wealthier  burghers,  were 
miserably  lodged  and  housed.  The  exceptions  (torn  it  are 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  rule  itself;  and  if  we  contrast 
the  condition  of  society  class  by  class,  we  And  that,  setting 
aside  the  very  highest,  by  whom  greater  state  was  affected 
than  at  present,  all  the  rest  will  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  ones  of  modsrn  times  as  regards  the 
comforts  of  life.  Many  things  which  were  formerly  the 
luxuries  of  the  few  have  since  become  the  every-day  neces- 
saries of  the  many ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  con- 
veniences and  enjoyments  now  placed  within  the  reach  of 
nearly  all,  though,  a  century  or  two  ago,  no  wealth  could 
procure  them.  The  pictures  given  us  by  Erasmus  and 
Holinshed  of  the  manners  and  domestic  economy  of  our 
ancestors,  so  fiir  from  being  at  all  flattering,  portray  a 
state  of  semi-barbarism ;  so  that  whatever  occasion  there 
may  haTe  been  fur  regulating  attire  and  restraining  luxury 
in  dress,  there  was  no  nend  of  sumptuary  laws  to  check 
excess  of  refinement  in  houses  and  furnitnre.  In  the  early 
part  of  tiie  fifteenth  eentury  eren  *  the  uplandish  towns  in 
the  realm  *  could  not  boast  of  more  than  three  or  four 
chimneys ;  and  afterwards  the  houses  of  the  En^ish  were 
deicribed  by  the  foreigners  who  came  over  with  Philip  II. 
OS  consisting  of  walls  built  with  *  sticks  and  dirt.*  In  the 
metropolis  the  generality  of  the  houses  may  have  been  a 
degree  better ;  yet  Holinshed  himself  admits  that  Lon- 
don had  a  very  mean  appearance  in  comparison  with  most 
foreign  cities.  During  the  sixteenth  century  however  it 
greatly  extended  itself  westward  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  where  many  of  the  nobilitv  erected  '  fayre  and 
statelie  *  mansions,  of  which  Northumberland  House  is  the 
only  one  remaining,  no  traces  of  the  others  being  left, 
although  the  names  of  sereral  of  them  are  still  retained  in 
the  streets  owning  into  the  Strand.  Even  Exeter  'Change, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  Exeter  House,  originally  built 
by  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  has  in  its  turn  disappeared, 
and  transmitted  its  name  to  the  present  Exeter  Hall.  Still 
greatly  as  the  metropolis  had  increaseil  in  extent  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  map  of  it  at  that  period  (a  cut  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Penny  Magazine,'  No.  427), 
shows  it  to  have  been  a  mere  dwarf  in  comparison  with  its 
present  gigantic  dimensions :  all  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  Strand  was  open  fields  and  country,  as  well  as  nearly 
ell  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  now  a  populous  arid  exten- 
sive district,  and  connected  with  the  noilhcrn  side  by  se- 
veral bridges,  whereas  before  the  erection  of  Westminster 
Bridge  (commenced  \739\  London  Bridge  was  the  only 
structure  of  its  kind  which  the  metropolis  possessed.  Insig- 
nificant as  the  increase  of  buildings  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
may  now  appear,  it  was  regarded  with  so  much  apprehen- 
■ion  as  well  as  wonder  at  the  time,  that  the  (]ueen  issued  a 

E reclamation  in  1S80,  forbidding  the  erection  of  any  but 
ouses  of  the  highest  class  within  three  miles  of  the  city. 
The  same  was  done  by  her  successor,  but  in  neither  case 
had  the  prohibition  much  effect;  so  tluit  by  1666  many  new 
districts  and  parishes  had  been  added  to  the  suburbs.  Ter- 
rible as  was  the  calamity  which  during  that  year  befel  the 
(»ty  itself,  when  upward  of  13,000  houses  and  other  build- 
ing including  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  the  portico  added 
to  it  by  Inigo  Jones,  fall  a  prey  to  the  flames,  it  has  been 
Attended  with  much  benefit  '  Heaven  he  praised,*  ex- 
claims Malcolm,  *  Old  London  was  burnt !'  and  indeed 
what  is  chiefiy  to  be  regretted  now  is  that  advantage  was 
not  taken  of  the  opportuni^  Uien  aObrded  of  laying  out  the 
streets  with  greater  regard  to  regularity  and  convenience, 
A  pUn  for  that  purpose  was  made  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  another  by  Sir  John  Evelyn.  If  either  of  them  hod 


been  carried  into  execution,  the  City  would  have  been  inf.- 
nitely  more  commodious  for  traffic  than  it  now  is,  notwith- 
standing the  very  material  improvements  which  luve  taken 
place  within  the  few  last  jrears,  by  opening  a  communica- 
tion from  New  Londw  Bridge  to  the  Mansion  House  and 
Bank,  and  thence  northwards  to  Finsbury  Circus.  Accord- 
ing to  Wren's  plan  there  would  have  been  two  mim^ipal 
streets  carried  in  a  direct  line,  one  from  Aldgate.  the  other 
from  the  Tower,  intersecting  in  their  course  one  or  two  open 
polygonal  areas  (x  piazzas  (from  which  other  streets  would 
nave  branched  off),  and  terminating  in  a  larger  triangular 
piazza,  in  which  St.  Paul's  would  have  been  placed,  and 
from  which  another  street  would  have  been  carried  in  a 
straight  course  to  Temple  Bar.  Evelyn's  plan  also  prorided 
for  several  piazzas  of  various  forms,  one  of  wfaicTi  would 
have  been  an  oval  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  centre  of  it ;  but  it 
differed  from  the  other  in  proposing  a  street  in  a  line  from 
St.  Dunstan'a  in  the  East  to  the  cathedral,  and  then 
straight  onwards  to  Temple  Bar;  but  this  plan  did  not, 
like  Wren's,  contemplate  a  oontinued  quav  or  terrace  alone 
the  river.  Unfortunately  the  singular  owinacy  and  nar- 
row-mindedness of  the  citizens  set  them  both  aside: 
the  extraordmary  opportunity  for  improvement  which 
then  presented  itself  was  entirely  thrown  away,  and 
instead  of  being  in  any  respect  calculated  to  show  iltat 
noble  pile  to  advantage,  the  area  in  which  St. Paul's  stand> 
is  as  irregular  and  unarchilectural  as  it  is  inconvenient. 

Within  the  course  of  the  next  hundred  years  .from  ll-.:s 
date  the  metropolis  extended  itself  considcrakly  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  where  it  became  more  fashionable  lo 
reside  ;  and  no  doubt  the  fire  of  London  had  a  great  share  :u 
this  change,  for  their  mansions  in  the  city  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  it,  the  nobility  removed  from  that  seat  of  bu-^iEe 
and  traffic  much  earlier  than  ihey  otherwise  might  have 
done.  Both  Soho  Square  and  Golden  Squsni  (now  places 
of  very  inferior  rank  to  the  more  modern  ones)  were  built 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  while  Hanover 
and  Cavendish  Squares  appear  to  have  been  erected  betw»n 
the  years  17IC  and  1720.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  arose 
three  churches,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  a  noble 
(Corinthian  portico,  viz.  St.  Geoi^e's,BIoomsbury<consecrated 
1731);  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  George's.  Hanover  Square 
(1742).  The  first  of  these  however  has  not  obtained  a  re- 
putation equal  lo  that  of  the  second,  notwithstanding  thst 
It  ought  to  place  the  name  of  Hawksmoor  at  least  on  a  level 
with  that  of  Gibbs.  [Hawksuoor;  Gibbs.]  In  17('0 
Old  Bond  Street  was  partly  built,  but  its  situation  was  then 
almost  rural,  all  to  the  north  being  fields,  lanct^  and  un- 
covered ground ;  and  many  mansions  which  are  now  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  and  streets  ftir  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, then  stood,  if  not  quite  solitary,  with  only  a  few 
straggling  houses  in  their  neighbourhood;  such  was  the 
case  with  Montague  House,  now  the  British  Museum,  and 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly. 

Notwithstanding  however  that  other  squares  and  streets 
continued  to  be  progressively  formed,  until  the  district  on 
the  north  of  Piccadilly  assumed  a  connected  town-like 
appearance,  neither  that  nor  any  other  part  of  the  metro- 
polis bore  much  resemblance,  in  character  and  aspect,  to 
what  ii  now  dora,  the  houses  having  been  all,  if  not  rebuilt, 
more  or  less  modernized  since  that  time.  As  one  iustance 
of  this,  we  may  observe  that  no  one  would  he  able  to  recog- 
nise St.  James's  Street  as  shown  in  one  of  the  plates  of  Ho- 
garth's Rake's  Progress,  were  it  not  for  the  gateway  of  the 
palace,  the  only  feature  that  remains  unaltered.  The  town 
m^ht  have  gone  on  increasing  to  its  present  bulk ;  yet  unless 
improvement  had  kept  pace  with  iis  growth,  it  would  have 
been  &r  different  from  what  it  actually  is ;  and  we  should 
at  this  day  have  had  to  contend  with  all  the  inconveniences 
described  by  Gay  in  his  'Trivia,  or  Art  of  Walking  the 
Streets,*  which  appear  to  have  been  formidable  enough,  both 
in  rainy  weather  and  after  nightfeU. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III, 
when  the  present  system  of  paving  and  lighting  the  streets 
was  introduced,  that  the  metropolis  began  to  put  on  a 
civilised  appearance,  by  the  safety  and  convenience  of  th« 
public  being  attended  to.  Signs,  posts,  waterspouts,  and 
all  similar  nuisances  and  obstructuHis  were  removed;  foot- 
paths were  laid  down,  and  lamps  were  lit  at  night.  It  is 
true  the  foot-pavements  were  exceedingly  scanty,  and  the 
oil-lamps  diffused  a  light  just  as  scanty— certainly  not  bril- 
liant enough  to  extinguish  all  at  0|>^bQthjDjuifa»ux  and 
Unk-boya.  With  the  exogptifid    uiiQ^lffl^ant  im 
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inrovsmeiit^  and  the  inereaie  ofbuOding,  little  Bdvanoe  vaa 
made  is  the  architecture  of  the  metrop^  during  Uie  latter 
part  of  the  last  oenturjr.  Almost  the  only  pubuc  ediflces 
of  this  time  at  all  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  maguiflcent 
were  Somerset  House  and  the  Bank;  which  latter  how- 
ever may  with  equal  propriety  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  present  century,  Eince  it  was  not  completed  as  at 
present  till  about  1826.  The  Adams  indeed  «ected  the 
Adelphi,  Portland  and  Stratford  Places,  and  two  sides  of 
Filz^oy  Square;  yot  these  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
public  works,  and  as  specimens  of  street  architecture  are  (at 
least  the  first-mentioned)  of  exceedingly  questionable  taste, 
although  they  nay  ftirly  be  allowed  to  be  lundsome  in 
Iheir  general  air  and  appearance.  The  Adams  however 
are  mtitled  to  the  praise  of  baviw  improred  the  gennal 
style  (tf'ordinaiThoTite-buildiDz,  and  of  baving  substituted 
convenience,  cheerfulness,  and  lightness  foe  the  incommo- 
diousuesa  and  heavy  taste  which  formerly  prevailed.  The 
Pantheon,  in  Oxford  Street,  by  James  Wyatt,  ought  per- 
haps to  be  mentioned  as  a  piece  of  architecture  of  some 
note,  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century ;  but  it 
no  longer  exists,  save  in  name  alone,  being  now  totally 
altered,  except  some  pwtion  of  the  facade,  wnich  in  itself 
displays  no  very  great  taste,  and  has  not  sufiicient  size  to 
give  it  importance,  while  the  interior  is  now  converted  to  a 
very  different  purpose  ftom  its  orinnal  one.  As  buildings, 
none  of  the  theatres  can  be  dated  fortber  back  than  the 
present  century,  at  the  commencement  of  which,  or  about 
1B03,  we  may  obseire  that  Russell  Square  (the  nucleus  of 
a  cluster  of  othw  squares  that  have  ruen  up  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood)  was  first  formed.  Covent-Garden 
Theatre,  the  first  production  of  Sir  R.  Smirke,  and  almost 
the  first  specimen  of  the  Grecian  Doric  style  in  the  metro- 
polis, may  also  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
m  its  architecture;  or  rather  it  has  so  happened  that  it  has 
been  followed  by  numerous  other  sUuctures  and  improve-  , 
ments,  which  have  given  (at  least  as  fiuras  itwy  extend) 
quite  a  different  aspect  to  the  town. 

Whatever  they  may  be  in  regard  to  architectural  taste, 
or  however  objectionable  when  examined  in  detail,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  both  Regent  Street  and  the  Regent's 
^rk  were  nugniflcent  improTemenlB»  and  have,  more- 
over, led  to  a  variety  of  others.  They  have  certainly 
created  a  taste  for  a  decree  of  architectural  display 
that  would  formerly  have  been  coiuidered  quite  prodigal ; 
and  if  that  taste  be  in  many  instances  very  bad — not  to 
say  paltry, — it  is  upon  the  whole  preferable  to  the  dull 
monotony  that  used,  as  far  as  their  architecture  was  con- 
cerned, to  characterise  even  the  best  of  the  trading  streets 
in  the  metropolis.  The  Strand  affords  a  very  fair  compa- 
rison between  the  old  and  new  modes  of  building,  the  houses 
being  of  the  same  class,  though  very  different  in  architec- 
tural character;  and  as  even  the  moat  prejudiced  can 
Bcarcely  hesitate  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter,  it  may  be 
almost  taken  tat  granted,  not  only  that  attention  to  appear- 
ance is  more  studied  than  it  used  to  b^  but  that  the  con- 
dition of  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  is  improving  likewise. 
The  alterations  occasioned  bv  the  building  of  New  London 
Bridge,  and  forming  approaches  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  site,  have  already  greatly  metamorphosed  that 
part  of  the  city,  and  awakened  a  spirit  of  imDrovemeot 
which  bids  fair  to  keep  pace  with  that  at  the  otoer  end  of 
the  town.  As  to  King  William  Street,  much  cannot  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  facades  which  it  exhibits.  The  new 
range  of  buildings  in  Princes  Street,  at  that  extremity  of 
it  Which  was  previously  a  most  inconveniently  narrow  lane, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  a  somewhat  imposing  air  of  noble 
simplicity.  Moorgate  Street  too^  which  extends  from  the 
one  just  mentioned  to  FinsburyCureus.  is  decidedly  better 
than  that  near  the  bridge.  While  it  displays  a  pleasing 
regularity  of  deugn  and  uniformity  of  character,  it  does  not 
offend  by  too  great  sameness  and  monotony,  the  elevations 
being  broken  into  sufficiently  distinct  masses ;  besides  which 
the  bouses  have  an  air  of  greater  loftiness  tlian  usual, 
owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  street  not  exceeding  their 
height.  When  the  Royal  Exchange  (destroved  by  fire  on 
the  night  of  Jan.  10th,  1838)  shall  come  to  W  rebuilt,  it 
will  no  doubt  lead  to  various  other  improvements  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  in  contum- 
plation  to  form  new  streets  where  at  present  either  no 
public  thoroughfares  exist  or  only  such  as  arc  very  crooked 
and  narrow.  Among  these  is  one  from  the  Post-Office  to 
lAthbury  and  the  Kuk ;  another  in  continuation  of  Far- 
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ringdon  Street  northwards ;  a  third  to  open  a  direct  oora- 
munication  between  Holbom  and  Uie  Strand,  along  the 
east  side  of  lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  A  similar  prtiject  is  nofr 
going  on  for  improving  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster, 
by  means  of  a  spacious  street  intended  to  lead  firom  the 
west  front  of  the  Abbey  to  Pimlico.  Tlie  necessity  not  only 
fur  these  but  for  other  improvements  of  the  same  kind 
must  be  tolerably  apparent  to  any  one  who  looks  at  a  map 
of  London ;  and  among  them  would  be  a  direct  line  of  com- 
munication from  the  upper  end  of  St  Martin's  Lane  into 
Oxford  Street;  another  from  Coventry  Street  into  Covent 
Garden  Market ;  and  a  third  from  Holborn  into  the  Strand, 
to  be  obtained  by  widening  and  rebuilding  the  vhole  of 
Dru^  Lane. 

With  the  exception  of  the  terraces  in  the  Regent's  Parki 
Hyde  Park  Terrace  near  Bayswaier,  and  that  in  St.  James's 
Park — which  are  for  the  greater  part  more  tawdry  than 
rich  in  point  of  design, — none  of  the  newer  ranges  of  private 
houses  make  any  pretension  to  architectural  deooratiun ;  or 
if  any  thing  of  the  kind  be  occasionally  attempted,  as  in 
Eaton  Square,  &c.,  it  is  so  meagre  in  itself  and  so  grudg- 
ingly bestowed,  as  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 
Internally  however  the  houses  themselves  are,  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  &r  more  commodious  and  better  fitted  up  than 
those  of  half  a  century  ago.  All  the  newer  parts  of  the 
town  are  likewise  sufficiently  airy  and  cheerf^il,  owing  both 
to  the  greater  width  of  the  streets  themselves,  and  to  the 
mater  breadth  of  the  fbot-pavementa  and  the  areas  before 
vie  houses ;  while,  for  the  last  reason,  the  kitchens  are  less 
gloomy  and  the  foot-pavements  less  muddy  than  in  the  older 
and  narrower  streets.  Besides  thu,  another  advantage  ts  that 
the  inhabitants  are  less  exposed  to  the  observation  of  their 
oppoaite  neighbours ;  while  the  system  of  macadamization, 
now  so  generally  adopted  in  squares  and  streets,  has  very 
much  abated  the  nuisance  of  the  rattling  of  carriages..  In 
fact,  as  regards  the  laying  out,  paving,  and  lighting  of  the 
streets,  there  is  very  little  room  for  further  improvement : 
there  is  however  one  serious  inconvenience  atteodine  some 
of  the  widest  streets  which  are  frequented  thoroughmres — 
the  width  of  the  carriage-way  being  so  ^reat  as  to  render  it 
hazardous  to  crosa  them  when  filled  with  carriwea.  Thn 
is  particularly  the  ease  in  Rwent  Street;  yet  we  remedy 
for  it  is  easy,  as  all  danger  and  inooarenience  to  foot-passen- 
gers would  be  removeirby  erecting  a  lamp-post,  with  a  fev 
other  posts  around,  at  one  or  two  crossings ;  besides  which 
the  roadway  of  the  crossing  would  then  be  suflSciently 
lighted  at  night  In  addition  to  the  more  obvious  improve- 
ments OS  regards  paving,  lighting,  the  vridening  of  streets, 
and  removal  of  all  obstructions  in  them,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  salubrity  of  the  metropolis  has  been  greatly 
increased  both  by  the  supply  of  water  and  the  present  effec- 
tual system  of  drainage  and  sewerage. 

Public  convenience  has  been  better  consulted  than  it 
used  to  be  by  the  erection  of  more  commodious  markets,  in 
respect  to  which  London  was  till  lately  notso  well  provided  as 
Liverpool.  Although  not  much  of  an  architectural  improve* 
ment,  the  present  Covent-Garden  Market  is  for  more  com- 
forlable  and  commodious  than  the  old  one ;  and  both  Hun- 
gerford  and  Farringdon  Markets  (the  former  more  espe- 
cialty)  exhibit  a  most  welcome  change  fVom  the  condition 
of  their  predecessors.  The  wonder  lies  not  bo  much  in  the 
change  itself,  as  that  it  should  not  have  taken  place  sooner, 
shelter  being  almost  indispensable  for  all  sucn  places  in  a 
climate  so  humid  and  rainy  as  ours,  and  which,  if  not  kept 
dry,  can  hardly  ever  be  kept  clean.  Of  covered  streets  of 
shops  we  have  as  yet  but  two,  namely,  the  Burlington  and 
Lowther  Arcades ;  unless  we  choose,  as  far  as  fbot-passengors 
are  concerned,  to  include  also  the  colonnades  of  the  Qua- 
drant in  R«ent  Street  and  the  Opm  House.  Ihs  Lowther 
Arcade  is  of  exceedingly  handsome  and  tssteftil  design,  and 
may  be  termed  even  luxurious  in  comparison  with  some 'of 
the  narrow  alleys  and  lanes  with  shops  in  the  city,  where 
however  the  example  thus  set  has  not  been  adopted.  Some- 
what akin  to  these  arcades,  or  pattaget,  as  the  French  term 
them,  are  the  bazaars  which  nave  of  late  years  become  so 
common,  though  formerly  Bxeter  *Cbange  was  the  only 
place  of  the  kind,  and  one  moreover  of  most  homely  and 
mean  appearance,  oompared  with  the  highly  decorated  one 
of  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street.  The  Pantechnicon,  near 
Belgrave  Square,  is  another  very  extensive  establishment  of 
a  similar  though  not  precisely  toe  same  kind. 

Although,  in  com^rison  with  numy  other  capitals,  Lon- 
don is  by  no  means  rich  in  public  ebUoBtionaof  worksof  art, 
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sooie  sdvancement  hts  of  Itte  been  mtde  even  in  tbii  re- 
spect, both  by  the  establishment  of  the  National  Gallery 
and  tbe  unreserved  access  now  afTorded  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum,  wluwe  eoUections  have  been  B«Ktly  inereased  in 
the  present  eentiifT.  Tbe  Soaneut  Museum  can  u  yet 
hardly  be  said  to  oe  open  to  tbe  public.  An  effort  baa 
been  made  to  have  both  Westminster  Abbey  and  Sl  Paul's 
opened  to  visitors  gratuitously ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  un- 
sucooaafbl.  In  the  meanwhile  annual  exhibitions  are  increas- 
inK :  formerly  then  was  only  that  of  the  Royal  Academy ; 
whereas  there  are  now  two  at  the  Britisb  Institution,  one 
for  modern  pictures,  tbe  other  for  works  of  tbe  <^  masters ; 
and  tiiat  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  besides  one  or  two 
of  paintings  in  water-colours.  To  these  may  be  added  vari- 
ous other  exhibitions  of  more  or  less  recant  origin,  as  dio- 
ramas, panorama*,  8co.  Formerly  the  *  lions'  in  tbe  Tower  and 
tbe  animals  at  Exeter  'Change  used  to  be  far  fbmed  among 
the  sights  of  London ;  but  in  lieu  of  them  we  have  now  the 
Zoological  Gardens  at  the  Rent's  Park  and  the  Surrey 
Zooli^ioal  Garden*.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  Re- 
gent's Park  will  most  probably  poisesa  another  novd  and 
attractive  exhibition,  it  being  intended  to  convert  tbe  whole 
of  the  inner  eirola  into  a  botanic  garden,  with  buildings  and 
other  ornamental  aoeeisories ;  and  the  mention  of  this  re- 
minds us  that  St.  James's  Park  has  been  altered  gieatly  for 
the  better,  it  now  presenting,  instead  of  a  mere  meadow  and 
ibrmal  cantd,  the  appearance  of  a  well  laid-out  pleasure- 
ground,  with  a  lake  studded  by  islets.  Tbe  Adelaide  Gal- 
lery, Lowther  Arcade,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Re- 

Sent-street  (opened  August,  1838),  afford  proof  of  the 
iffusion  of  Knowledge.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  variooa  literary  and  sdentific  institutions,  of  which  there 
ia  now  some  one  or  other  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
metropolis.  Another  class  of  establishments  which,  as  now 
organised,  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  our  own  times,  are 
the  olub-houaes,  principally  at  the  west-end  of  die  town, 
which  in  some  degree  partake  of  the  nature  of  places  of 
literary  as  well  as  convivial  meeting.  Some  of  them  are 
not  only  splendidly  fltted-up  and  afford  the  moiit  luxurious 
accommodation  within,  but  are  very  conspicuous  architec- 
tural objects.  When  the  Reform  Club  is  finished,  the  south 
side  of  Pall-Mall  will  consist  almost  wholly  of  these  palace- 
like edifices,  whose  fb^sa  offer  such  a  contrast  to  that 
homeliness  of  exterior  which,  with  here  and  thero  an  excep- 
tion, prevails  among  what  are  internally  splendid  private 
mansions. 

One  innovation  of  very  recent  date,  though  long  before 
demanded  by  a  rvgard  to  public  health,  is  the  formation  of 
cemeteries  bqrond  the  suburbs.  Some  vears  before  any- 
thing of  the  kind  was  actually  adopted,  a  scheme  was 
braught  forward  for  one  to  Uie  north  of  tbe  Regent's  Park, 
but  it  failed  probably  from  its  having  been  on  too  gigantic 
and  expensive  a  scale ;  for  that  necropolis  was  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  mimic  Athens,  with  facsimiles  of  all  its  temples 
and  other  buildings.  Tbe  idea  itself  however  was  taken  up 
by  other  parties,  and  the  Kelsall  Green  Cemetery  was  formed 
about  1832.  There  are  now  two  more;  one  at  Highgate, 
the  other  at  Norwood,  both  of  which  were  executed  chiefly 
in  1838,  and  a  fourth  and  fiflh  are  about  to  be  undertaken 
at  Brompton  and  Newington  Butts. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  summary  account  of  tbe  growth 
of  the  metropolis,  and  of  some  of  tbe  principal  changes  oc- 
casioned by  the  increase  of  wealth,  we  should  proceed  to 
give  soma  description  of  the  more  important  public  build- 
ings ;  yet,  unleas  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  merdy  one 
or  two,  wbteb,  as  being  the  most  noted,  have  already  been 
described  by  others  fl|niin  and  again,  we  should  very  greatly 
exceed  all  reasonable  limits.  We  therefore  adopt  the  more 
novel  and  convenient  mode  of  exhibiting,  in  a  tabular  form 
and  in  chronological  order,  a  list  of  such  public  buildings  as 
are  most  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  their  architecture. 
This  will  at  all  events  furnish  a  synoptical  view  of  our  me- 
tropolitan architecture,  and  were  similar  tables  drawn  up  of 
tbe  principal  buildings  of  other  capitals  and  cities,  including 
some  of  our  own  lar^  provincial  towns,  more  exact  inform- 
ation of  tbe  kind  m^;ht  be  oomprised  in  a  few  leaves  than 
can  otherwise  be  obtained  by  turning  over  a  vast  number 
of  Tolnmes.  We  tball  however  here  prefix  to  the  table 
itself  a  few  general  remarks  on  tome  of  those  buildings  and 
others,  more  satisfectory  peAaps  than  the  very  brief  com- 
ments there  inserted. 

Of  older  architecture  the  metropolis  now  exhibits  very 
little,  with  the  exoeptwn  of  parta  of  the  Tower,  the  Temple 


Church,  Westminster  Abbey  and  Hall,  and  one  or' two 
cburv^ies,  such  as  St  Bartholomew  tbe  Great,  and  St.  Mary 
Overies,  at  the  south  end  of  London  Bridge,  which  was 
ably  restored  a  years  ago.  Otbet  specimens  tbat  had 
been  spared  by  fire  nave  been  swept  away  by  improvement ; 
among  the  rest  the  Savoy  Palace  and  Ely  Rous&  But 
improvement  has  in  this  respect  been  as  merciless  as  fir^ 
ana,  in  the  opinion  of  antiquaries,  perhaps  no  less  mischiev- 
ous, it  has  at  least  deared  away  the  mass  of  unsightly 
building  which  formerly  blocked  it  up  the  noble  ablwy  of 
Westmmsler  and  the  magnificent  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 
attached  to  it,  both  of  them  among  the  finest  specimens 
of  their  respective  styles.  Wren's  work  however,  in  the 
westwn  towers  of  the  abbey,  shows  him  to  have  had  do 
feeling  for  Gothic  archileotare,  which  style  did  not  begin 
to  be  revived  in  the  metropolis  until  tlie  present  cen- 
tury. As  the  architect  of  St  Paul's,  Wren  is  ru^tlj  en- 
titled to  tbe  reputation  which  he  enjoys ;  and  tbat  nobis 
edifice  has  procured  for  his  other  works  more  odebcity  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed ;  certainly  more  than 
they  actually  deserve  The  greater  part  of  tbe  ehnrcbes 
erected  by  him  exhibit  a  heavy  uncouth  nannerism.  with 
hardly  a  redeeming  beauty.  Even  tbe  steeples  of  Bow 
Church  and  St.  Bride's  have  been  greatly  over-praised ;  the 
saote  remark  applies  to  the  interior  of  St  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook,  which  dnrives  its  claim  to  elegance  solely  from  its 
cupola  sod  columns,  all  the  rest  being  poor  and  trivial  even 
to  meanness.  The  few  civic  buildings  which  he  erected 
were  not  in  a  more  refined  taste ;  nor  would  such  structures 
as  tbe  former  Fishmongers'  Htdl  and  Custom  House,  the 
old  College  of  Physicians  (now  converted  into  a  butchers' 
market),  and  Temple  Bar.  add  to  the  reputation  of  any 
architect  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  next  age  a  different  mode  of  design  homn  to  be 
adopted  for  ehnrcbes,  and  those  of  St  Geo^'a,  Hanover- 
square,  St  Martin's,  and  St  George's,  Bloomsbury,  which 
are  certainly  not  otherwise  inferior  to  Wren's,  greatly  sur- 
pass tbem  in  the  classical  dignity  which  they  derive  from 
their  porticos.  It  has  indeed  hitherto  been  the  fashion — for 
it  can  be  termed  nothing  better — wholly  to  overlook  tbe 
portico  of  tbe  last-mentioned  edifira,  and  to  decry  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  absurdity  of  its  steeple,  notwith- 
standing that,  ill  its  outline  and  architectural  expression, 
that  campanile  exhibits  for  greater  beauty  and  propriety 
than  any  other  we  can  produce ;  while  tbe  general  bad  taste 
displayed  in  the  design  of  St  Martin's  has  escaped  from  re- 
proach] on  account  of  its  portico  alone.  How  for  the  architect 
of  the  latter  was  really  gifted  with  taste  will  be  more  oor^ 
rectly  judged  by  examining  his  church  of  St  Mary-Ie-Strand 
by  Somerset-House  (1714-18).  As  to  that  of  St  Clement's, 
tbe  steeple  of  wbidi  was  also  by  Gibbs,  fow  will  dissent  from 
the  opinion  passed  on  it  by  Malton,  who  terms  it  *  a  dis- 
gusting fobric' 

Besides  churches,  there  are  very  few  public  buildings  of 
this  period  that  make  much  architectural  pretension,  at  least 
very  few  now  remaining.  The  former  building  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  begun  in  1734,  possessed  little  beauty  or  gran- 
deur, though  the  wings  afterwards  added  by  Sir  Robert 
Taylor  gave  it  its  present  extent  uf  fofade.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  commenced  by  Gibbs  in  1730,  isatolerably 
fair  specimen  of  the  average  laste  of  design  at  that  period, 
which  being  the  case,  it  is  rather  surprUing  that  the  Man- 
sion House  (1739)  should  have  been  so  severely  censured, 
since,  taken  altq^tber,  it  certainly  ]posses8es  an  air  of  dig- 
nity, and  something  picturesque  in  its  side  elevations. 
Ironmongen*  Hall,  Fenchurcb<slreet,  b^im  a  few  years 
later  (1748),  is  very  far  superior  in  external  appearance  lo 
any  other  of  the  City  comi^nies'  halls  then  erected.  In  tho 
latter  half  of  the  century  fow  public  buildings  were  erected, 
yet  among  them  were  two  of  the  noblest  which  the  City 
even  now  possesses,  namely,  tbe  Excise  Office  and  Newgate. 
The  merit  of  the  latter  has  been  universally  admitted;  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned,  nolwitli- 
fitanding  that,  for  imposing  grandeur  of  mass,  and  greatness 
of  manner  combined  with  simplicity,  it  surpasses  e\'eryibing 
else  in  the  metropoUs;  not  so  the  firont  of  Guildhall  by 
Dance  (1789),  which  is  utterlv  unworthy  of  tho  handsome 
Gothic  interior  which  it  masks,  being  in  a  most  mongrel  and 
vulgarized  style,  without  one  single  merit  to  oompensate  for 
its  absurdities.  The  small  and  picturesque  fVont  of  the  ad- 
joining Gothic  chapel  has  now  aisap|>eared,  it  having  been 
taken  down  some  yeam  ago  to  make  room  for  a  building 
comprising  tilie  Bankrupt  Conrti,  &&,  a  moat  iasipid  ana 
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tasteless  design.  After  the  Excise  Office  and  NevKate, 
Somerset  House  is  almost  the  only  public  building  which 
distinguishes  the  reign  of  George  IIL  ;  for  all  that  has  been 
done  in  the  present  century  may  be  considered  as  com- 
mtincing  with  the  Regency.  The  end  of  the  last  century  was 
however  marked  by  the  ereetioa  of  the  East  India  House, 
more  decidedly  Qnek  Uwn  anything  which  had  preoeded  it. 
Compared  with  what  it  has  siooe  been,  architecture  wu 
tfam  at  a  rather  low  ebb;  for  although  <me  or  two  of  the 
buildings  above  mentioned  are  noble  works,  they  must  be 
taken  as  exceptions  to  the  meagre,  insipid,  and  monotonous 
style  which  stamps  this  period,  and  which  such  erections  as 
the  Adelphi  and  Portland-place  rather  confirm  than  contra- 
dict. With  the  exception  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor  (1791)  and 
St  Martin's  Outwich  (1796),  not  one  church  was  biiilt 
from  the  commencement  of  the  r»gn  of  George  III.  to  the 
Regency.  The  year  1809  is  the  date  A-om  which  the  me- 
tropolitan architecture  of  the  present  century  may  be  said 
to  begin.  The  two  Grecian  wders*  Doric  and  Ionic,  were 
for  the  first  time  adopted  as  the  standard  mode,  and 
insulated  columns  took  place  of  engaged  ones  and  pilasters. 
From  this  time  portiooe  beoune  of  aa  general  oa  tbqr  vere 
before  of  rare  application.  But  in  Diondon  andiiteotniftl 
eharaoter  has  been  made  to  depend  too  much  on  such  fea- 
tures alone,  and  even  in  them  the  chief  study  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  columns  themselves,  nothing  whatever  of 
embellishment— not  even  to  much  as  amounts  to  consistent 
finish  of  the  order — being  bestowed  on  their  entablatures 
and  pediments.  This  pseudo-classical  style,  consisting  in 
merely  copying  to  ^e  letter  certain  details  of  antient  ar- 
chitecture, has  in  more  than  one  instance  been  carried 
to  a  most  offensive  extent ;  but  perhaps  the  most  pre- 
posterous of  all  was  the  or^nal  front  of  the  Coll^  of 
Surgeoos,  etnuisting  of  an  tome  hexas^le  attOBhed  to  a  front 
which,  10  Ikr  from  having  any  architeoturol  pnteniioni,  wu 
in  the  most  vulgar  and  bubaioiia  taAe, 

Both  the  Custom-house  and  Bethlehem  Hospital  aihtbit 
in  some  degree  the  same  perverseness  and  inoongraitf ,  while 
many  other  buildings,  though  more  consistent,  are  never- 
theless cold  and  monotonous,  and  display  nothing  more 
conspicuously  than  barrenness  of  invention.  Now  that 
the  novelty  attending  Grecian  architecture,  on  its  first 
introduction  among  us,  has  passed  away,  we  begin  to  be 
disagreeably  leosiMe  of  this,  and  to  perceive  that  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  to  naturalize  it,  or  to  render  it  more 
pliable  or  more  copious  than  we  first  found  it.  Such  an 
avowedly  Ihcsimile  application  of  Athenian  architecture  as 
St.  Pancfos  was  not  only  eunnable  but  laudable ;  yet  one 
such  specimen  of  the  kind  is  sufficient ;  especially  wnen  we 
find  that  nearly  every  suoraeding  tme  has  fiulen  short  of  it  in 
regard  to  finish  of  Mtoila  and  beaa^  of  eieeution,  though 
even  in  St.  Fancras  the  entablature  and  pediment  look  chil- 
lingly naked  in  comparison  with  the  eolomns  and  the  doors 
within  the  portico,  which  latt«  ore  m  the  most  exquisite 
style  of  decoration.  The  small  focade  oi  St.  Mark's,  in  North 
Audley  Street,  forms  a  rather  striking  exception  from  the  fri- 
gidity and  commonplace  of  Grecian  des^n  when  reduoed  to 
the  mere  imitation  of  antient  oolumna.  Another  pleasing  ex- 
cej>tion  is  afforded  by  the  New  Com  Exchange,  Mark  Lane, 
which  manifests  some  happy  origioalitv.  Of  such  porticos 
OS  that  of  the  College  at  PhyHciaas.  the  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  they  are  reqwctable  oopiei»unon  a  very  respecta- 
ble scale.  Iliat  of  the  Poat<(Ace  (an  Ionic  hexostyle)  is 
imposing  for  its  siae  and  spaciousness,  and  is  veil  arranged, 
owing  to  its  partly  reoeding  within  the  bulldiog  as  vrall 
as  iMxyecting  from  it,  and  to  having  only  a  laige  centre 
door,  with  alBMer  one  on  each  side  of  it ;  yet  all  the  rest  is 


rather  poor,  nor  is  there  much  of  the  genuine  expressbn  of 
the  style  aimed  at  The  facade  of  the  University  College 
is  a  more  original  and  finer  compositiou,  besides  affording 
the  only  instance  of  a  decastyle  portico.  In  the  front  of  the 
National  CtaUery  the  architect  of  the  structuij  la.tr-men- 
lioned  has  been  by  no  means  so  happy :  taken  by  itself  the 
octostyle  portico  and  the  ascents  to  it  make  a  pleaung  and 
rather  striking  composition,  but  the  eomioe  is  by  &r  too 
plain  and  meag^re  for  the  rich  Ck>rinthian  columns,  while 
the  dome  is  positively  bad,  and  altogether  different  in  feel- 
ing and  character  from  every  other  part  In  the  number 
of  their  columns  these  two  porticos  (of  the  University 
College  and  National  Gallery)  exhibit  some  degree  of 
novelty,  but  as  yet  nearly  ev^-thin^  of  the  kind  we  possess 
is  upon  a  nniform  scale  far  infenor  to  that  of  some  of 
the  public  buildings  at  Paris.  The  only  exception,  where 
unusual  magnitude  has  been  aimed  at,  is  the  Doric  Pro- 
pylsBum  or  Railway  Terminus,  Euston  Square.  Here  the 
order  displays  itself  effectively,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
dimensions,  bnt  also  because  there  are  no  windows  nor  other 
features  of  that  kind  to  interfere  with  it.  The  British  Fire 
Office,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  a  most  nerverse  omlication 
of  a  Grecian  Doric  to  a  building  which  in  itself  u  in  the 
most  extravagant  and  fentasticaf  taste. 

Most  of  the  new  churches  in  London  and  the  subusbs  pro* 
fessing  to  be  Greek  are  little  better  tbafl  parodies  and  traves- 
ties of  the  style.  They  exhibit  moreover  a  weariscnne  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  stale  hackneyed  ideas,  or  rathw  the  want 
of  any  idea  beyond  that  of  tacking  a  few  columns  to  the  front 
of  wh^  would  else  he  mere  meeting-bouses.  These  and 
other  spiritless  as  well  as  mongrel  samples  of  the  Anglo- 
Grecian  schod  seem  at  length  to  have  brought  the  style  into 
disrepute  and  accordingly  some  of  the  more  recent  build- 
ings tbow  a  desire  to  return  to  the  Italian,  which,  if  purified 
and  treated  with  originality  instead  of  servile  indiserimi- 
ttote  copying,  would  in  most  coses  iBOomaend  itself  in 
{Hreference  to  the  other.  The  Travellers'  Club-house, 
particularly  ibe  garden  front,  is  a  diarming  and  beauti- 
fully fihished  example  of  the  Italian,  and  its  arehiteot  (Mr. 
Barry)  has  since  given  a  sort  of  combination  of  that  and 
Grecian  in  the  new  fofode  of  the  G^ege  of  Surgeons.  Gold- 
smiths* Hall  is  Italian  of  a  more  heavily  magnificent  cha- 
racter, which  however  is  greatly  injured  by  the  poverty  of 
the  ground-floor  and  its  windows,  which  is  left  very 
bald,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  comprised  within  the  order. 
Two  buildings  erected  in  ItiSB,  the  London  and  Westmin- 
ster Bank,  and  the  new  nnagogue»  St  Hdsn's  Place,  he 
l<»iK  alto  to  the  Italian  Mmoot 

Here  ve  must  Ining  to  a  oonelusitnt  this  sMwral  sum- 
maty  of  the  aRhiteetnie  of  the  metropolis,  wudi  it  would 
have  been  a  ftr  easier  task  to  expand  than  to  oonfine  to 
these  limits.  We  have  attempted  nothing  like  either  de- 
scription or  detailed  critidsm,  the  former  of  which  at  least 
is  to  be  met  with  in  a  variety  of  wprks.  The  one  more  espe- 
cially devoted*  to  buildings  and  architecture  is  the  new 
edition  of '  Illustrations  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  London,' 
by  W.  H.  Leeds.  The  article '  London,'  in  Moule's  '  Engliah 
(jounties,'  will  also  be  found  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation ;  while  in  tjie  volumes  of  the  Compamon  to  the 
Almanac,  most  of  the  edifices  erected  within  the  last  six 
or  seven  years  are  described  at  some  length.  In  regard  to 
detailed  crKicism,  the  series  of  papers  the  Ptinting  Mtt- 
chine,  entitled  *  Strietures  on  Structures,'  gives  the  New 
Palace,  York  Column,  and  various  other  subjects ;  and  a 
similar  aeries  architectural  oritic^ies  on  other  metro|Mditan 
buildings  has  been  commenced  u  the  Civil  Sngineer'e 
Journiu. 
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Ditto 
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Ditto 
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Chiefly  admirable  as  the  flnt  specimen  of  pure  Italian. 
Ttisoan,  dis^le  in  antie. 

Fluted  Doric  column;  total  height,  indudmg  pedestal. 
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Bt.  Paul's  flnuhed. 

St  Oeorae's,  HanoveMquaro 
St.  Martin** 

St.  George's,  Bloonubury 
HaniioD  House 
Weitminster  Bridge 
Ironmongers'  Hall 
Hurte  GuardB       .  . 
Blackfriara  Bridge  . 
Excise  Office 
Adel^ibi       .       .  . 
Newgate 
Somerset  House 
Clerkenwell  Sessions  House 
Bank 

India  House 


Covent-Oarden  Theatre 
Orury^I^ne  Theatre 
Opera-house,  altered 
Bethlehem  Hospital 
Waterloo  Bridge  . 
Mint  .       .       .  ■ 
Custom  House  ■ 

Lond(Hi  Institotion 
St.  Pancras  Church  . 
Poat-Office 
Hanover  Chapel,  R^eiit-street 
British  Museum  (new  buildings) 
Backingbam  Palace 
College  of  Physicians  and  Union 

Club-House      ,  . 
Board  of  Trade 
Colosseum  . 

London  Bridge 
St  Mark's,  North  Audley-st 
St.  Katherine's  Hospital 
Hall,  Christ  Church  Hospital 
Scotch  Church,  Regent-square 
St.  Gwrge'n  Hospital  . 
Ixindon  University 
New  Com  Exchange 
SL  Paul's  School  . 
Lair  Institution,  Chancery-lane 
Archway,  Green  Pork  . 
Fishmongers'  Hall  . 
Atheneeum  Club  .  • 
Goldsmiths*  Hall  , 
Exeter  Hall 

St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West 
York  Column 
Lovtber  Arcade  . 
Hunfferford  Market  * 
SVav^eis'  Club  . 

Charing-Cross  Hospital 
St.  George's,  Woburn-square 
WeEitminster  Hospital  . 
National  Gallery  . 
State-Paper  Office,  St  James' 

Park 
Pantheon  Bazaar 
School  for  Indigent  Blind 

St.  Olave'fl  School . 
College  of  Surgeons 
United  University  Club  . 
St.  James's  Theatre 
Railway  Terminus,  Euston-sq. 
London  and  Westminster  Bank 
Synagogue,  Great  St  Helen's 
BeformQub       .  . 


Dito. 

AnMlMt 

1710  , 

f.l784 

J.  James 

1731-6 

J.  Gibbs 

f.17ai 

Hawksmoor 

1739-53 

Dance 

1739-50 

Labelye 

1748 

H  olden 

1751 

W.  Kent 

1760-70 

R.  Mylne 

1769 

James  Gandoa 

1770 

Adams 

1770-82 

Dance 

1776 

Sir  W.  Chamben 

1780 

Rogers 

1789-826 

Sir  J.  Soane 

1799 

R.  Jupp 

ftanukc 

Style  Italo-Roman ;  exterior  both  magnificent  and  pic- 
turesque^ though  not  flkiiUleas. 
Portico  hexBBtyl^  Corinthian. 
Portico  hexastyle,  Corinthian ;  the  genetol  atyl*  bad. 
Ditto,  ditto;  Campanile  excellmt. 

Length  1066  feet. 
Italian  Ionic  on  basement 

Length  1000  f^t 

Plain  in  dengn,  hut  of  most  eommanfing  sipeet 

Admirable  in  design  and  character.         [front  590  fleet. 
Though  poor  in  parts,  a  good  example  of  Italian.  Rivor 
East  front  handsome. 
Very  picturesque  in  parts. 

Hexastyle  loggia,  Oteeianlonio;  iculptuied  ftiexe  and 
pediment. 


NiNnsBHTO  Cemttov. 

Oraciou  Doria ;  tetroatyl*  portiao. 


Portico  hexastyle,  Ionic   Length  A69  feet 

Length  1336  ftet 

Greciu  Doric  on  a  basement 

The  Long  Room  and  centre  of  the  rinr  finmt  quite 
altered  after  the  accident  in  1826.   Length  484  feet 

The  finest  copy  of  Athenian  lonio. 

Hexastyle.  Ionic  portico;  extant tnT front  390  AmL 

Tetras^te  Ionic  portiooi 


Grecian  Ionic 
Roman  Corinthian. 

Hexastyle.  Grecian  Dorie  portico  attached  to  a  polygon 

130  feet  diameter. 
Lenf^  920  feet. 

Florid  Grecian  Ionic ;  facade  small,  but  of  rich  itsign. 
Chapel  Gothic ;  the  rest  Old  English  Domestic. 
Later  Oothic. 
Gothic. 

Portico  tetrastyle,  with  square  pillars. 
Fa9ade  not  completed ;  decastyle  portion  and  dome. 
Grecian  Doric,  with  pleasing  originality  of  design. 
Hexastyle,  Tivoli  Corinthian  on  a  basement. 
Grecian  Ionic  hexastyle. 

Grecian  Ionic. 

Its  bas-relief  friexe  the  only  specimen  in  London. 
Italian ;  masniflcent,  yet  somewhat  heavy,  and  ftase- 
Greco-Corintbian,  distylc  in  antis.  [ment  pooa. 

Gothic ;  handsome  Louvre  tower. 
Total  heisrht,  including  statue,  137  ft.  9  in. 
Greco-Italian,  with  pendentive  domes. 

Choice  specimen  of  the  best  Italian  style,  particularly  Hhs 
design  of  garden  froni; 

Gothic;  handsome  spire. 

Modernized  Gothic. 

Grecian;  totalextentofftont  458  feet' 

One  of  his  chastest  productions.   Style.  Italian. 

Style  Tudor,  white  brick  andstone;  central  foww  of  rials 
des^. 

Style  Elizabethan,  red  brick  and  stone. 
Italianised  Grecian. 

S^le  a  modified  Italian ;  bofl-ielief  panels. 

A  Grecian  Doric  propylsDum  on  an  imposing  sooIa.* 
Style  modified  Italian ;  singular  bat  pleasing. 
Style  Italian  j  interior  rich  and  tutsy.  _  _  I  _ 
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Divitioni.~The  City  of  London  is  divided,  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal objects  and  for  the  management  of  the  poor,  into  98 
parishes  within  the  walls,  and  1 1  without  the  walls.  For 
municipal  purposes  the  City  is  divided  into  26  wards,  each 
of  whicQ  is  m  some  respects  a  separate  eommuntty.  The 
alderman  and  commoo-oouucilmeii,  who  are  chosen  to  re- 
present the  ward  (as  hereafter  enlained)  in  the  City  parliar- 
ment,  form  likewise  a  ward  councu,  and  they  have  the  control 
of  many  of  its  local  affairs.  In  most  of  the  wards  there  are 
subdivisions  into  precincts,  chiefly  for  the  pnrpoMS  of  elec- 
tions. The  division  into  wards  appesn  to  liaTe  been  made 
without  reganl  to  the  parochial  divisions,  as  the  different 
vanls  consist  of  divisions  of  parishes  as  often  as  they  are 
conterminous  with  them.  An  inquest  jury  is  chosen  annu- 
ally in  each  ward,  whose  office  it  is  to  make  presentments 
of  nuisances  and  returns  of  non-&eemen,  and  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  are  within  the  province  of  a  leet  jury. 

The  comparative  wealth  and  importance  of  each  of  tlw 
26  wards  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  statement  of 
the  amount  of  rental  assessed  in  each  for  locu  purposes  in 
1771,  l&Ol,  1831,  and  1838  respectively:- 


Awnut  of  Btital. 

WARDS. 

1771. 

1801. 

1831, 

1838. 

J£. 

£. 

£. 

£ 

).  AldBr«Kale,  WiUav  and  WiUwtnt 

IG.OOl 

17.83? 

28,860 

^7 

2.  AUIgula  .... 

i  1 ,  lj.h:,' 

S6,467 

40.  OM 

A  J 

3  Huiri'hav  .... 

3,796 

6,740 

ti 

ma 

4.  HUlinpipite  . 

6  BUhojMKitta,  Witbi«  sod  WiUwnt 

14,568 

19,760 

rl> 

S7,M1 

63,988 

6  Hread  Street  .... 

lU.n-it 

n,738 

17,842 

I> 

7.  Bridge  

10.179 

15,847 

f} 

8.  nroad  '^treet  .... 

31,8^ 

47,406 

'.a 

9  IJandlewick  .... 

8.4«4 

11,958 

1  j 

10.  Cnitlr  Baynard       .  . 

19.807 

30,114 

'.■I'i 

1 

11.  Cheap  

18, 9M 

23,488 

12  Colfmon  Strpct       .  . 

i3,951 

34,043 

"4 

;w 

11.  C'oMwaincrs  .... 

9,2a» 

11,729 

11 

14  CoinhiU  

iii.iii; 

11,811 

23,529 

l> 

551 

15  CripplBK.ite  Witliia  . 

1  ij .  Hi'ij 

17,284 

29,039 

16.  Criiipleg  lie  Without 

il,SM 

30,617 

(.LI  1 

17.  Duwi{ate  

19,156 

13.i*38 

1-^ 

18.  Faniogilon  WUIiin  . 

35,573 

57.B51 

7>1 

19.  PntriDgduu  Without 

77,363 

1)5,013 

m 

SO  Langb.iiuo  .... 

25,405 

38,6J9 

21.  Una  Stiwt  

6,976 

12,446 

i-j 

~'*> 

82.  INntHlMii  .... 

18,297 

34.897 

23.QuevaltlUM  .... 
£4.  Town  

8.982 

13,  SM 

;LfL| 

17,180 

27.8O7 

41,200 

'il 

Si.  Viotrr  

!i,sts 

9,842 

15,043 

4HIJ 

S6.WBlbtook  .... 

11,3(11 

11.072 

15,898 

ToUl  . 

793,904 

786 

The  corporation  of  London  consists  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  citizens  or  freemen,  under  tlie  style  of  '  Mayor,  Com- 
monalty, and  Citizens,'  viz.  :— 

Lord-mayoT  ....  1 
Aldermen,  in  addition  to  the  Lord-mayor  25 
Common-councilmcn     .         ,         .  24C 
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Offieeri  qf  Me  Corporation. 

The  Sheriff^,  who  are  jointly  sheriff  of  Middlesex. 
Recorder. 

Town-clerk. 
Common -sergeant. 

Judge  of  the  SbcrifTs*  Court  and  Assistant  Judge  of  the 

Central  Criminal  Coui  t. 
The  four  Common  Pleaders. 
The  two  Secondaries. 
Tlie  two  Under-sheriffs. 
Coroptroller  of  the  Chamber. 
Remembrancer. 

Solicitor  and  Clerk  Comptroller  of  the  Bridge  House.  - 
Coroner  for  London  and  Southwark. 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
Bailiff  of  Southwark. 
The  four  Attorneys  of  the  Mayor's  Court. 
The  four  Auditors  of  the  City  and  Bridge  House  Accounts. 
Clerk  of  the  Chamber. 
The  two  Bridge-masters  or  Wardens. 
The  three  Esquires,  and  other  oflicers  of  the  lord-mayor's 
household. 

The  four  Harbour-masters,  and  other  officers  connected 
with  the  port  of  London  and  mooring-chain  services. 

The  Clerks  and  Assistant  Clerks  to  the  lord-mayor  and 
ntUng  magistrates  in  I^mdon  and  Southwark.  ^ 


The  Keepers,  Ordinary  and  Chaplains,  and  SorgaoiU  of 
the  several  Prisons  of  the  city. 

The  Superintendant  of  Police,  the  City  Marshals,  and 
other  offloers  connected  with  the  police  of  the  city, 
and  sundiy  ofiioers  employed  in  the  niril  government 
of  the  corporation.  coUeotion  of  its  rerenue,  the 
markets,  &c. 

The  lord-mayor  is  elected  on  the  29th  September  in  each 
year,  from  among  those  aldermen  who  have  served  the 
office  of  sheriff.  Two  such  aldermen  are  nominated 
the  liverymen  in  oommon-hall.  and  of  those  two,  one  » 
selected,  usually  the  senior  alderman,  by  the  court  of  alder- 
men. He  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  9th 
November  following:  if  he  refuses  to  serve,  he  must  pay  a 
fine  of  a  1 000/.  The  lord-mayor  elect  must  be  presented 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  signi6es  the  assent  of  the  crown 
to  his  election.  He  must  also  be  presented,  on  the  day  on 
which  heenterson  his  office,  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
when  be  takes  the  oalli  of  office.  The  salary  and  allowaneei 
paid  to  him  from  the  citjr  funds  during  bis  year  of  office 
amount  to  64S2/.  &g.  4(/..  in  addition  to  which  he  receive* 
sums  from  various  sources  which  raise  the  official  income  to 
about  7900/.  The  expenses,  chiefly  arising  from  a  sump- 
tuous hospitality,  usually  exceed  the  income  by  about  4000/. 
He  resides  during  the  year  of  office  in  the  Mansion-house, 
which  is  handsomely  furnished,  and  provided  with  plate 
and  jeweled  ornaments  said  to  be  worth  from  20,000/.  to 
30,000/.  The  functions  of  the  lord-mayor  are  multifarious. 
A  great  part  of  his  time  is  occupied  by  magisterial  duties. 
He  presides  over  the  courts  ofaldermen.  common-council,  and 
common-hall.  He  is  conservator  of  the  Thames,  and  htddz 
eight  courts  during  the  yrar  of  office,  two  for  each  of  the 
counties  of  Middlesex.  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Ken^  *  to  enquire 
into  all  offences  to  Oie  destruction  of  Uie  flsh,  nuisances  upon 
and  impediments  of  the  common  passage  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway.*  He  presides  as  judge  in  the  Court  of  Hustings, 
the  supreme  court  of  record  in  London,  which  court  is  gene- 
rally held  once  a  week,  whence  it  is  frequently  resorted  fo 
for  obtaining  judgments  in  cases  (as  of  outlawry)  where  ex- 
pedition is  required.  He  is  first  commissioner  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  and  usually  opens  the  sessions 
in  person.  He  is  a  justice  of  gaol  delivery  for  Newgate, 
ana  is  named  in  every  commission  for  that  purpose.  He 
usually  opens  the  London  session  in  persgn.  He  idso 
opens  and  presides  at  the  sessions  in  Southwark.  He  is 
escheator  in  London  and  Southwark.  He  is  also  admiral 
of  the  port  of  lAndoD,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  city  of  London.  He  is  properly  clerk  of  the  markets 
and  ganger  for  the  city.  On  the  demise  of  the  crown  he  is 
alwaj's  summoned  to  attend  the  privy-council  which  de- 
clares allegiance  to  the  successor.  At  the  coronation,  the 
lord-mayor  acts  as  chief  butler,  and  receives  for  his  fee  a 
gold  cup. 

The  aldermen  are  elected  for  life,  at  meetings  of  the  ward, 
called  a  wardmote,  which  must  lake  place  within  14  days 
after  each  vacancy  shall  occur.  Tlie  electors  are  such  house- 
holders of  the  ward  as  are  fVeemen  of  the  city  and  pay 
local  taxes  to  the  amount  of  30«.  per  annum.  A  person 
refusing  to  serve  the  office  when  elected  may  be  fined  SOU/., 
but  is  excused  on  swearing  that  he  is  not  worth  30.000/. 
With  the  exception  of  the  alderman  of  the  Ward  of  the 
Bridge  (always  the  senior  alderman,  and  wbo  has  no 
local  duties  to  perform),  every  alderman  appoints  a  de- 
puty from  among  the  common-councilmen  of  the  ward. 
Every  alderman  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  one  of  them  attends,  by  a  rotation  among  the 
body,  for  a  week  at  one  time  in  the  justice-room  at  the 
Guildhall,  for  the  transaction  of  magisterial  business.  la 
cases  where  two  magistrates  are  required  to  determine  any 
case  at  the  Mansion-house,  this  silting  alderman  prooeed* 
there,  and  joins  the  loid-mayor  for  the  purpose. 

The  common-councilmen  are  elected  annually  on  St. 
Thomas's  day.  at  awardmote,  the  electors  being  the  same  aa 
in  the  eleetionsof  aldermen.  The  number  elected  varies  in 
the  different  wards,  but  not  in  proportion  to  their  extent  and 
presumed  importance,  the  smallest  number  in  anv  ward  being 
4,  and  the  greatest  17.  Any  qualifled  freeman  householder, 
when  elected,  would  be  subject  to  fine  and  disfranchisement 
for  not  serving,  but  such  cases  seldom  or  never  occur.  The 
common-councilmen  do  not  meet  in  any  court  exclusively 
I  their  own,  their  sittings  being  always  under  the  presidence 
of  the  lord-mayor  and  attended  of  right  W  the  aldermeiu 
1  The  title  of  the  court  of  comii[^-^u^<^li(g|(e,^^ 
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Aldermen,  and  ConniUMU  of  the  eity  of  London  in  Common 
Council  assembled.*  To  oonslitute  a  oourt  there  must  be 
present  the  lord-mayor  or  tome  alderman,  hit  locum  tenani, 
two  other  aldermen  at  least,  and  aa  many  common  council- 
men  a*,  with  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  present,  shall 
make  up  the  number  of  40.  The  senior  law-officers  of  the 
city  have  seatu  in  the  court,  but  have  no  vote,  and  do  not 
speak  unless  called  upon  to  do  so.  Of  late  years  the  public 
have  been  allowed  to  attend,  but  must  be  excluded  upon 
the  motion  of  any  member  of  the  court  There  are  usually 
about  13  ordinary  meetings  of  tfae  oourt  in  the  year.  The 
lord-mayor  may  at  any  time  call  the  memben  together,  and 
on  a  ret^uisition  from  a  moderate  number  of  memben  he 
seldom  tails  to  do  so.  This  oourt  Ims  now  vnlimitod  P<nnc 
of  applying  the  ftin^  of  the  eorpoMtion,  end  ftilL  legidatiTC 
authority  in  all  municipal  matten,  whers  not  restrained 
by  statute.  The  memben  of  the  oourt  are  eevenlly  nomi- 
minated  munhm  of  various  committees,  and  thus  perform 
Tarious  executive  functions.  The  common  seal  of  the  eity 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  instrument  but  by  order  of  the 
court  of  common-council^  which  thus  reserves  power  over 
the  disposition  of  the  landed  property  belonging  to  the 
corporation. 

The  two  sherifis  are  chosen  annually  by  such  of  the  free- 
men as  ate  liverymen  of  some  one  of  the  city  companies. 
Every  alderman  who  has  not  served  the  oAce  is  put 
in  nomination  as  a  mattw  of  course.  The  lord-mayor, 
between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  14th  June,  may  put  in  no- 
mination any  number  of  freemen  not  Axoeeding  nme.  Any 
person  thus  nominated  mnaina  on  the  list  until  he  n 
elected  or  has  paid  the  fin*  of  400J1  and  SO  marks  for  not 
serving  the  office ;  and  on  the  day  of  election.  Midsummer- 
day,  any  two  electon  may  put  anv  freeman  in  nomination. 
No  persim  is  liable  to  serve  the  omee  twice. 

The  sherifia  attend  the  lord-mayor  on  state  occasions  and 
at  every  court  of  aldermen.  They  present  the  petitions  of  the 
court  of  aldermen  or  common-oounoil  to  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons at  the  bar  of  the  House.  In  the  cases  of  addresses  to  tho 
crown  they  attend  at  court  ((x  the  purpose  of  learning  when 
the  address  will  be  received.  They  attend  the  common-  hall  at 
elections  to  take  the  votes.  They  are  the  retumine  officen 
€i  the  members  ftf  riie  House  or  Commons  fte  the  ci^  of 
Londm  and  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Either  the  sherilb 
or  the  ander«heriff  of  Middlesex  attend  at  the  execution  of 
oapatal  senteneea  within  the  et^.  They  have  the  superin- 
tendenee  of  prisons  within  the  city,  and  present  reports  con- 
ceroing  their  state  at  erary  oourt  of  aldermen.  The  sheriffs 
receive  between  them  a  payment  from  the  city  of  737/.  6r.  %d,, 
and  they  have  a  few  incidental  emoluments  which  one  year 
with  another  raise  the  income  to  1000/.  for  the  two.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  state  which  they  are  expected  to  main- 
tain and  the  entertainment  of  the  judges  and  aldermen 
who  attend  the  Central  Criminal  Court  at  the  Old  Bailey 
aubject  them  to  very  heavy  expenses,  amounting  for  each 
sheriff  to  about  3000/.  b^nd  the  receipts.  The  shrievalty 
being  vested  in  the  citizens  of  London,  some  of  its  most  im- 
jwrlant  duties  are  assigned  to  the  judge  of  the  aherifb*  eour^ 
and  the  seoondaries,  who  are  elected  by  the  common-oounciL 

The  recorder  is  elected  for  life  by  the  conrt  of  sMeimen. 
He  must  be  a  ireeman,  but  the  grant  of  freedom  may  im- 
mediately precede  the  election.  The  recorder  has  always  been 
chosen  from  among  barristws.  The  duties  of  recoider  are 
those  of  an  advocate  and  adviser  of  tfae  corporation.  He  is 
advised  with  on  all  cases  relating  to  the  atbire  of  the  ei^, 
and  holds  a  brief  for  the  corporation  in  all  cases,  except  m 
the  courts  where  he  himself  presides.  When  the  city  is  heard 
by  council  before  either  House  of  Parliament,  the  recorder 
ai^ues  the  case.  He  is  by  charter  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
commissioner  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  Soothmrk.  The  reeorder  attends  the  lord- 
mayor  on  all  important  oooauons  of  state  ceremony.  He 
sits  with  the  judges  of  the  ooturt  of  hnstinn  to  direct  them 
in  points  of  law  and  to  give  judgment  The  reeorder  acts 
as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  twelve  sessions  holden  annually 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  prepares  a 
report  of  the  case  of  every  capital  convict  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  privy-council,  and  he  afterwards  attends  to  take 
the  pleasure  of  the  Queen  thereupon.  He  issues  warrants 
for  the  reprieve  or  execution  of  the  criminals  whose  cases 
have  been  reported.  The  annual  salary  of  the  recorder  is 
3000/.,  in  addition  to  wUch  he  receives  the  ordinary  fees  on  I 
all  cases  and  briefs  which  come  to  him  &om  the  corpora- 
tion, and  some  other  trifling  emotnments. 


The  common-sergeant,  who  has  always  been  a  barrister, 
is  elected  by  the  common-council  on  the  nomination  of  some 
member  of  the  court.  His  duties  are :—  to  preside  daily  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  Old  Bailev  during  the  sessions  for 
London  and  Middlesej^  for  whicn  purpose  he  is  always 
named  in  the  eommission ;  he  attends  all  meetings  of  the 
livery  in  common-hall;  he  attends  all  courts  of  alder- 
men and  of  eommon-oouncil  unless  otherwise  engaged  in 
behalf  of  the  corporation ;  he  also  attends  the  lord-mayor 
on  all  public  occasions ;  he  advises  in  all  law  cases  relating  to 
the  corporation,  and  acts  as  counsel  for  the  city  in  the  courts 
in  Westminster  Hall.  His  salary  is  1500/.  per  annum,  in 
addition  to  which  he  receives  foes  with  all  cases  and  briefs 
sent  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  haa  some  other  imall 
emolnments. 

The  town-clerk  is  appointed  by  the  common-council,  and 
holds  his  office  by  a  grant  under  the  common-seal  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  court  He  is  the  clerk  of  aU  courts 
holden  befon  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  ;  of  the 
mayor's  court,  of  the  court  of  hustings^  of  the  courts  of 
common-council  and  of  common-hall,  and  of  the  sessions 
for  oonsorration  of  the  waters  of  the  Thames  and  Med  way. 
His  duties  are  exoeediogly  various ;  they  are  such  as  are 
incident  to  the  office  of  a  secretary  or  town-clerk  of  a  cor- 
poration, and  need  not  be  here  detailed.  In  one  year 
(t  »S3)  this  officer  attended  75  committees  of  aldermen  and 
302  committees  of  the  common-eooneil,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties.  His  emoluments  consist  of  fees  on  licences, 
on  leases,  and  on  admissions  to  freedom  or  to  different 
offices,  estimated  at  700/.  per  annum  tor  himself,  and  loO/. 
for  his  clerks :  besides  these  fees  he  has  a  salary  of  13O0/. 
per  annum,,  and  an  allowance  of  1500/.  per  annum  for  the 
expenses  of  his  office.  He  resides  in  apartments  at  the 
Guildhall,  ttee  of  rent  and  taxes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  detail  of  the  nature 
of  other  offices  held  under  the  corporation.  Their  dutiei 
will  generally  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  designations. 

In  the  City  of  London  Uiere  are  89  companies  or  guilds, 
eight  of  which  are  practically  extinct;  and  one  other, 
that  of  parish  clerks,  is  not  connected  with  the  muni- 
cipal institutions  of  the  city.  Except  in  cases  where  the 
honorary  freedom  of  the  City  is  presented  by  a  formal  vote 
of  the  corporation,  no  person  coum,  until  recently,  become  a 
freeman  who  had  not  been  admitted  into  one  of  these  com 
panics;  but  when  by  birth,  apprenticeship,  pilrchase,orgin. 
a  person  has  become  a  member  of  a  company,  lie  has  (by 
virtue  of  an  existing  bye- law)  an  inchoate  r^ht  to  the  freedom 
of  the  corporation,  and  is  admitted  on  proving;  his  qualifica- 
tion and  on  payment  of  certain  fees.  Within  the  last  few 
years  however  the  antient  practice  has  been  resumed  of 
admitting  to  the  freedom  all  residenthouseholders  who  may 
apply,  by  vote  of  common-council,  without  being  members 
of  any  company.  Most  of  the  compsnies  possess  what  is 
called  a  livery,  that  is,  a  part  of  their  body, under  the  name 
of  liverymen,  if  they  be  freemen  of  the  corporation,  enjoy 
privileges  which  other  fireemen  do  not  possess :  such  as  vot- 
ing for  maycff,  sherifi,  chamberlain,  &c-,  «  right  limited  to 
them  exclusively  by  an  act  of  Geo.  11.  The  following  list 
exhibits  the  names  of  the  companies,  stated  in  their  order  of 
precedence.  The  first  twelve  an  called  the  Twelve  Great 
Companies.  The  names  in  Italics  are  those  of  extinct  com- 
panies 


1.  Mercers 

2.  Grocers 

3.  Drapers 

4.  Fishmongera 

5.  Goldsmiths 

6.  Sktnnera 

7.  Merchant  IMon 

8.  Haberdashen 

9.  Saltern 

10.  Ironmongers 

11.  Vintnen 

12.  Cloth-workers 

13.  Dyera 

14.  Brewera 

15.  Leather-seDen 

16.  Pewterers 

17.  Barbers 

18.  Cutlers 

19.  Baken 

20.  Wu-chuuDen 


21.  Tallow-chandlers 
'  22.  Armourers  and  Brazien 

23.  Girdlers 

24.  Butchera 

25.  Saddlers 

26.  Carpenters 

27.  Cordwainera 

28.  Painter-stainen 
39.  Curriers 

30.  Masons 

31.  Plumbera 

32.  Innhotdm 

33.  Founders 

34.  Poulteren 

35.  Cooks 

36.  Coopers  ■ 

37.  Bricklayen 

38.  Bowyere 

39.  Fletchers 
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41.  Joinen 

42.  Weavan 

43.  Woolowa 

44.  Scrivinen 
43.  Frtiiteran 

46.  Plasterers 

47.  StRtionen 

48.  Broderen 

49.  Upholden 

50.  Musicians 

51.  Turners 

52.  Basket-makers 

53.  Qlaxiers 

54.  Homers 

55.  Farriers 

56.  Paviers 
A7.  Loriners 

58.  Apotbeearies 

59.  Shipwrights 

60.  Spectacle-makers 

61.  Glock-makers 

62.  Glovers 

63.  Comb-makers 

64.  Fel^makers 

65.  Frame-work  knitters 


66.  SQk-throven 

67.  Siiimm 

68.  Pin-maiur» 

69.  Needle-makers 

70.  Gardeners 

71.  Soap~mak«r» 

72.  Tin-plate  workm 

73.  Wheelwrights 

74.  Distillers 

75.  Hat-band-nuUun 

76.  Patten-maken 

77.  Glssa-selleis 

78.  Tobacco-pipe-makers 

79.  Coach    and  hanms 

maken 

80.  Gun-makeis 

81.  Wire-drawers 

82.  Lon^  bowatring-maktrt 

83.  Playing-oard-maken 

84.  Fan-makers 

85.  Woodmongert 

86.  SUxrch-maken 

87.  Fishtrmm 

88.  Pariah  Cleru 

89.  Carmen 


No  company  on  the-  forcing  list,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Camen,  is  now  exclunvely  composed  (tf  persons  from 
-whom  it  takes  its  name^  Thegreatw  part  or  the  Apothe- 
caries' company  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  sale  of 
drugs  or  the  practice  of  medicine ;  and  the  grater  part  of 
the  Stationers'  company  in  the  trade  connected  with  the 
sale  of  books.  The  livery  was  in  former  times  granted 
only  to  the  more  wealthy  citiiens.  An  order  of  the 
court  of  ^dermen,  passed  m  1697,  directs  that '  no  person 
should  he  allowed  to  take  upon  himself  the  clothing 
(or  lirery)  of  any  of  the  twelve  companies,*  those  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  foregoing  list,  '  unless  he  have 
an  estate  of  1000/.;  nor  of  the  inferior  companies  unless 
be  have  an  estate  of  500/.*  In  more  modern  times  not 
only  has  this  restriction  been  relaxed,  but  it  has  frequently 
been  nwde  imperative  upon  many  freemen  of  the  City  to 
take  up  their  hvery  in  one  of  the  companies.  The  terms 
of  admission  vary  with  regard  to  different  companies ;  but, 
-with  some  few  exceptions,  it  is  open  to  any  freeman  to  take 
up  the  livery  of  any  company  upon  payment  of  its  regular 
fees  or  fines.  When  the  freedom  is  claimed  on  the  ground 
of  patrimony  or  servitude,  the  fines  are  usually  limited  to  a 
few  pounds ;  in  other  cases  th^  nry  from  a  few  pounds  to 
200  guineas.  These  trading  eompanwa  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes:— 

1.  Those  which  exercise  an  efficient  control  over  their 
trade,  in  which  class  there  are  now  only  two  companies}  the 
Goldsmiths  and  the  Apothecaries. 

2.  Those  which  have  power  to  search  fax  defective  wares, 
or  to  prove  or  mark  the  article,  or  to  «tfl«ute  any  lenslative 
enactment  passed  fbr  r^ulattng  the  trade.  In  this  class 
there  are  now  only  Hba  Apotbeoftries,  Stationers,  Gun- 
makers,  and  Fbundets,  whicblast  has  the  privilege  of  testing 
and  marking  weights. 

3.  Those  into  which  persons  carrying  on  certain  occupa- 
tions in  the  City  are  compelled  to  enter,  which  class  includes 
all  not  enumerated  in  the  first  and  second  class. 

The  management  of  the  affairs  of  these  companies  is  en- 
trusted to  certain  senior  members  of  the  livery,  who  form 
what  is  commonly  called  *  The  Court  of  Assistants,'  and 
which  usually  consists  of  a  master,  a  senior  warden,  a  junior 
warden,  and  of  an  indefinite  number  of  assistants,  who  suc- 
ceed in  due  rotation  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  court.  Many 
of  the  companies  possess  extensive  estates  and  other  propnty, 
which  is  applied  in  part  to  the  relief  of  decayed  members 
of  their  own  body  end  their  fhmilies,  and  in  part  to  more 
general  objects  of  charity.  Many  of  them  are  also  trustees 
of  lands  and  money,  which  have  been  appropriated  bjr  the 
donors  to  specific  charitable  ob^ect^  and,  among  such  objects, 
to  education.  These  companies  are  howevor  no  part  <n  the 
corporation  of  London,  but  have  many  of  them  their  owa 
charters  of  incorporation. 

The  City  returns  four  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  right  of  election  is  in  the  freemen,  being  liverymen, 
and  the  inhabitant  householders  occupying  dwellings  of  10/. 
yearly  value.  The  numbers  of  electors  registered  m  these 
two  claBaes  in  1836  and  1837  were  as  follows:—^ 


Numh«r  of  houiebolders 
FteemeiiilMiiig  liveEymem 

Together 


uas. 
10^28 
9,184 


1817.' ■ 
10,673 
9,005 


19,456  19,678 


It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  above  are  registered  in 
their  dmibfe  capaei^,  and  thus  swell  the  apparent  number 
of  electors.  The  number  that  polled  at  the  general  eleotion 
(on  which  occasion  the  same  individual  can  appear  in  one 
character  only)  of  1.83  7|  which  was  severely  contested,  wat— 

Hoiudwlders  5,799 

n»meai,  beingliTsrymen  .    .  5,778 

ii,A7r 

iVoAietfon.— That  London  is  not  commonly  consi- 
dered as  a  manuftctiiring  town  is  owing  to  the  more  im- 
porftmt  aspects  under  which  it  presents  itself,  and  not 
because  of  the  absence  of  manufbcturing  industry.  Manu- 
&ctures  olt  almost  every  kind  are  in  fkct  carried  on  in  the 
metropolis,  and  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitude ;  the  best 
workmen  in  almost  every  bmnch  of  handicraft  being  certain 
of  finding  employment  in  London  at  the  highest  rate  of 
wages.  London  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  seat  of  the 
Engtuh  broad  silk  mannAicture,  which  is  still  carried  on  as 
extensively  as  formerly,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever,  although  Manchester,  Macclesfield,  and  oth^r 
towns  have  now  become  rivals  in  that  branch  of  industry. 
Unen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics  are  not  made  in  or  about 
London. 

The  laigest  breweries,  distilleries,  and  sugar-refineries  in 
the  kingdom  are  in  the  metropolis.  The  manufacture  of 
metals  in  almost  every  branch  is  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent 
It  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  hardware  and  cutlery 
required  for  commw  purposes  is  made  at  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  which  likewise  supply  the  greater  part  of 
those  articles  required  for  exportation,  because  of  the  lower 
prices  at  which  they  can  be  there  produced ;  but  when 
taste  or  fashion  is  to  be  considered,  and  superiority  of  qua- 
lity is  desired,  the  London  workmen  are  commonly  em- 
ployed. Almost  everv  kind  of  machinery,  fiom  the  smallest 
wheels  requved  by  Ine  watch-maker  to  the  most  powerful 
steam-engme^  are  made  in  London.  The  making  of  gold 
and  silver  artides,  of  optical  and  suivical  and  other  instru- 
ments, tools  of  the  bwt  quality,  ana  musical  instruments, 
gives  employment  to  numerous  hands.  Ship-building,  with 
all  its  accessaries,  zope-makers,  mast-makers,  block-makers, 
anchw^miths,  See,  has  always  been  actively  prosecuted. 
There  are  also  numerous  chemical  works  on  a  large  scale, 
tanneries,  soap-raanufactwies,  potteries,  and  dye-houses. 
Male  and  female  clothing  of  all  descriptions  is  made,  not 
merely  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  but 
for  the  supply  of  wealthy  persons  in  various  partt  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  in  the  British  colonies.  The  metropolis 
is  also  tin  great  workshop  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts.  The  number  of  books  printed  and  published  in  all 
other  parts  of  England  is  small  in  comparison  with  what  is 
produced  in  I<onami.  The  number  m  men  employed  as 
compositiws  in  London  is  estimated  at  2000;  ttiere  are  also 
500  apprentices,  and  1000  pressmen,  in  addition  to  those 
who  superintend  the  working  of  the  gtoat  printin^machines, 
and  whose  number  has  not  been  ascwtained.  In  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  has  now  reached,  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  labour  of  producing  books  and  periodical  publications 
in  London  may  well  be  considered  a  manufactura  It  has 
been  computed  by  a  bookseller  long  conversant  with  one 
great  branch  of  publication ->that  of  periodical  works — that 
the  number  of  such  works  sold  on  the  last  day  of  every 
month  in  London  amounts  to  half  a  million  of  copies,  oc- 
casioning an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  public  of 
25,000^. ;  and  tfkat  the  number  parcels  ocmtainin^  perio- 
dicals dmpatched  into  the  country  m  vaiioas  dveotions  on 
that  day  is  2000.  This  estimate  does  not  include  weekly  pub- 
lications (not  newspapers),  about  ilf^in  numbn,  of  wnieh 
about  ten  miOions  of  oopies  are  sold  m  the  course  of  the 
jrear.  Of  newspapers  tnme  are  eleven  published  daily,  six 
in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening.  There  are  besides 
twenty-four  weekly  newspapos,  and  thirty-eight  which 
appear  at  other  intervals  of  time,  some  three  times  and 
some  twice  a  week ;  others  on  alternate  weeks,  and  one  or 
two  monthly.  The  number  of  newspaper  stamps  issuerl 
for  London  publications  between  151h  September,  1835,  and 
15th  MonOi,  1838,  wa»— 
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la  the  yeu  ending  ISth  of  September,  1836  .  19,241,640 
„  Idth  ,.  1837  .  39,172,797 

lixmonthiencling^lSthMBreh,  1838  .  14*438,556 
Tlw  numlter  of  newi^pen  deintdied  from  tha  General 
Poat-Offlce  in  London  in  eich  of  the  three  yeart  ending 
31st  of  Ootober,  U35-6-7,  vh  m  JbUowK— 

Y«U  eBdlnc  31M  Ootobn. 
1886.  im.  183?. 

int  ftMiiMitiiuid  OfflM         ufitMM    i2fii9jm  njmAu 

.  Forein-Oan     .         UBuBtt  aiMt 

«  Bbi|iXM«t  OfflM  tAXi  66.158  SJfiSJ 


M.«0^      la^llMS  19J6MM 
Boot  thnMcfa  tlw  Twop«ao7-PcMt        SM  JS6         MS  .630  867^ 

ToUl      .     lui^HS     13.«SUtS  1M29L4M 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  stamp*  and  in  the  trans- 
misuion     post  during  the  last  year  above  given,  doubtless 
arises  ftom  the  reduction  of  the  stamp-duty  to  vhich  news- 
papers were  liable. 

Consumption. — It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  accuracy  the  amount  of  consumption  in  Lonaon, 
of  any  except  a  very  few  articles  of  general  use.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  that 
passes  every  year  through  the  custom-house  of  the  port  is 
forwu^ed  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  same 
remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  produce  of 
London  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries*  &e.  A  tolerably 
good  test  of  the  consumption  of  butchers*  meat  was  formerly 
supplied  by  the  returns  of  sheep  and  cattle  sold  in  Smith- 
flela  market,  although  this  would  at  all  times  be  somewhat 
below  the  actual  amount,  because  of  the  number  of  animals 
sold  to  buteheni  by  the  drovers  on  their  road  to  the  market ; 
but  of  late  years,  since  the  improvement  of  turnpike-roads, 
and  the  consequent  acceleration  of  travelling,  and  more 
especially  since  the  adoptiun  of  steam-navigation,  a  greit 
and  continually  increasing  quantity  of  cattle  and  slaugh- 
tered meat  is  brought  for  salo  to  London,  of  which  no  ac- 
count is  taken.  During  all  the  colder  months  of  the  year, 
ftom  October  to  April,  almost  every  steam-vessel  employed 
in  the  ooasting-trade  to  London  brings  a  sappW  to  its 
markets.  Oxen,  sheep,  and  swine  slaughtered  on  Satunlay 
in  Edinburgh  are  by  this  means  brought  and  exposed  to 
sale  on  the  following  Monday,  and  this  uranch  of  business 
is  now  fallowed  with  activity  and  regularity  fVom  almost 
every  port  of  the  kingdom  within  500  miles  of  the  metro- 

Ellis,  which  has  with  it  a  constant  steam  communication, 
ive  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  brought  by  the  same  means 
during  the  summer  montns,  and  in  considerable  numbers. 
With  this  explanation  the  following  table  is  offered,  showing 
the  average  number  of  sheep  ancT  cattle  sold  in  Smitbfleld 
market  in  each  quinquennial  period  from  1730  to  1770,  and 
the  actual  numbers  so  sold  in  each  of  the  years  from  1820 
to  1836:— 

Bheep.  Catt'a. 
1730  to  1735  .  568,060  *  93,655 
1735  1740  .  599,466  .  97,548 
1 740  1 745  .  531,134  .  85,892 
1745  1750  .  655,516  .  60.876 
1750     1755  680,618       .  80,843 

1755  1760  .  616,750  ,  91,699 
1760  1765  .  635,247  .  86.555 
176S     1770       .       632,812       .  84.244 


Sheep. 

CnUk. 

1820 

947,990 

132,933 

1821 

1,107,230 

129,125 

1822 

1,340,160 
1,264,920 

142.043 

1823 

• 

149.552 

1824 

1,239,720 

• 

163.615 

1825 

1,130,310 

« 

136,985 

1826 

• 

1,270,530 

143,460 

1827 

* 

1,335,100 

138,363 

1828 

1,288,460 

147,968 

1829 

1,340,300 

15b,313 

1830 

1,287,070 

159,907 

1831 

1,189.010 

146,168 

1833 

1,257,180 

158,640 

1833 

1,167,820 

152,093 

1834 

].237,.?60 

162,465 

:635 

• 

1,381,540 

• 

170,325 

1836 

■ 

1,219,510 

164.351 

1837 

* 

1,329,010 

172,435 

1838 

1,403,400 

183.362 

The  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  and 
flour  brought  into  the  port  of  London  in  each  year  from 


1820  to  1830  contains  the  onl^  mformation  that  eu  ba 
given  eoneeming  the  oonmmptMm  of  biead  in  ttw  mstio- 
polis,  but  must  not  be  taken  as  an  accurate  test  of  tlut  ikeC 
In  ordinary  seasons  the  great  bulk  of  these  importations  aca 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  metropolis  and  sunounding  district 
but  in  addition  to  the  quantities  thus  recorded  a  great  deal  of 
flour  is  brought  by  land-carriage  from  the  adjoining  counties 
which  does  not  pass  through  the  books  of  the  custom-bmisev 
nor  of  the  clerks  of  the  markets ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
seasons  of  scarcity,  when  grain  is  brought  from  abroad,  much 
that  figures  in  theretums^the  port  is  afterwards  transmitted 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  order  to  render  the  fol- 
lowing figures  as  useful  as  possible  in  a  comparative  point 
of  Tiew,  notice  is  added  characteristic  tS  each  season. 


HtchMlvi. 

USl 

ists 

18» 
18H 
18ES 

isai 


\m 
isai 

issi 
laa 

laas 

lltM 


QHMtofa. 

MIJ71 
4HJ84 
S6i»I 

*i7 


464M 

MUtS 

lOSJIO 
457«1 


423.101 
1,S48M 

WMI7 

OftMS 

«ft.7l8 
4UiaB 


460M9 
«8SM 

HB.ais 

«09kM5 
4IS.U8 

"76 


HatnaiCHnTMl. 

:  }*"^ 

BdmrMncnga. 

Avenn. 
t      Not  qwte  as  n«n|*. 

•     Botow  ■&  mnae. 

HolqiiilaninMse. 


The  following,  statement  of  the  quantiU  of  coals  bronghi 
to  London  in  each  year,  from  1825,  will  show  the  consump- 
tion of  that  article  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Of  late  jrais 
the  greater  amount  of  gas-lighting,  the  increasing  number 
of  steam-engines  employed  fur  manufaettiring  purposes,  and 
still  more  the  supplyiug  of  steam-ressels,  occasion  an  in- 
creased eonsompbon  beyond  the  quanti^  used  in  fkmilies ; 
but  these  circumatancos  cannot  very  materially  affect  the 
general  result. 

UE8        ipSSGtfos  leas  z.i3S/(;s 

1828  S.H0,S9L  tS33  3J»t0.4l]» 
1827  I.8S1.3S1  1884  tSHBim 
18S8          l.D6e.SS»  1835  iss»m 

1829  18.979  1896  2.»US3. 
1S30  iSC^Xii  -  1837  2J«M7 
1831           9.04S^       I  1838 

Hie  consumption  of  coals  in  London,  in  1744,  was  596.193 
tons,  and  in  1795  had  reached  1,163,100  tons. 

The  inhabitants  of  London  draw  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
supply  of  water,  fur  manufacturing  and  household  puiposes, 
from  the  Thames  and  what  is  called  the  New  River. 
[HasrFORDSHiRE,  p.  179.]  The  daily  consumption  is 
staled  by  the  directors  of  the  principal  companies  (eight  in 
number)  by  which  it  is  distributed,  to  amount  to  20,829,555 
imperial  gallons.  Of  tliis  quantity,  the  north-western  dis- 
trict receives  9,000,727  gallons,  the  north-eastern  7,694,828 
gallons,  and  the  district  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames 
4,134,000  gallons.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  suburb 
are  partly  supnlied  by  a  ninth  company,  firom  ponds  at 
Hempstead  ana  Higbgate.  Ttwsix  companies  which  draw 
their  supply  from  the  Thames  have  targe  reservoirs,  into 
which  the  water  is  pumped  by  powerful  engines,  and  allowed 
to  remain  sufficiently  long  for  the  subsidence  of  the  grosser 
impurities.  Besides  thcwe  sources  of  supply,  London  has 
the  advantage  of  possessing,  in  many  parts,  wrings  of  pecu- 
liarly fine  water ;  and  there  is  little  uoubt  that  the  compa- 
rative state  of  healthiness  enjoyed  bv  the  inh^itants  must 
be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  abundant  supjdy  of 
water  and  the  excellent  drainage. 

The  consumption  of  the  metropolis,  in  regard  to  some 
principal  articles  which  are  under  the  management  of  the 
excise,  may  be  stated  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  follow- 
ing statement  gives  the  number  of  bushels  of  malt  used  by 
the  London  brewers,  and  the  quantities  of  British  and 
foreign  spirits,  tobacco,  and  snuH^  which  have  beui  sent  out 
with  pwmits  by  the  dealers  or  mauufiuturer^  tu  consump- 
tion, in  different  years  since  1827 : — 


1^ 

1833 
183S 
I  183? 


HHltawd 
In  Bnwljii. 
Bmheb, 
3.964.6M 

3.176.046 
4.653J26 
8,284526 


ForatsD 
Bplriti. 
Odlau. 
l,fil2je6S 
1^.933 
1.471.267 
1.420^ 

i;^98i 


Sent  out  oTSIadL  Ibr  CounmptkB. 


Sinriti. 
GallMM. 
4.6I>2.37S 
6SS2149 
fi.SlBSlS 
5;Ml.aSl 


Tobuco.  SntdT. 

Iba.  lbs. 

Z.\eiJm  896,009 

3^273  SIS  916 

3^744  1.107.660 

4jiaM17  l.<ie&49i 

8,364,368.^3.636,384  l,WiJ«3 
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Home  abateniGTit  from  the  above  qnantitie';,  but  m  wliat 
proportion  cannot  bo  staled,  must  be  made  belure  wo  can 
s-tcertain  tlie  actual  coiisumptioii  of  iho  molropolia,  because 
many  persons  who  reside  beyond  its  limits  pivcure  Bupplies 
from  London  tradesmen. 

Ihlice. — Until  comparatively  a  recent  period,  the  police 
of  thiB  metropolis  was  very  defective,  altbou^b  the  subject 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  ana  had  been  in- 
vestigated by  numerous  committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  various  times  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The '  Trea- 
tise on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,'  published  by  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  inl  797,  revealed  such  dreadful  scenes  of  demavity  as 
jiowerfully  engaged  the  public  attention ;  and  to  that  work 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  the  reforms  which 
have  at  length  been  introduced.  Deplorable  as  was  the  state 
of  the  police  when  Mr.  Colquhoun's  work  was  published,  it 
VBS  not  worse  than  it  had  been  for  some  centuries.  As 
recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
liighly  dangerous  to  venture  abroad,  atone  and  unarmed, 
at^r  dark,  except  in  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  town ; 
and  in  1728  a  plan  was  formed  for  robbing  the  queen  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  as  she  returned  from  supper  in  the  city 
to  St.  James's;  but  the  gang  being  engaged  in  robbing  Sir 
Gilbert  Heathcote,  an  alderman,  on  his  return  from  tbo 
.  House  of  Commons,  her  majesty  passed  unmolested.  Many 
f^is  are  recorded  by  Maitland  and  other  historians,  showing 
the  height  to  which  open  violence  was  carried  in  those  days. 
Tielding,  writing  in  1751.  says:  *Tiie  great  increase  ofrob- 
'beries  within  these  few  years  is  an  evil  which  to  me  appears 
todeser^'e  some  attention.  In  fact,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  the  streets  of  this  town,  and  the  roads  leading  to  it, 
lAU  shortly  be  impassable  without  the  utmost  hazanl ;  nor 
are  we  threatenea  with  seeing  less  dangerous  gangs  of 
rogues  among  us  than  those  which  the  Italians  call  the 
landitti.  What  indeed  may  not  the  public  apprehend 
when  they  arc  informed,  as  an  unquestionable  tact,  that 
there  are  at  this  time  a  great  gang  of  rogues,  whose  number 
falls  little  short  of  a  hundred,  who  are  incorporated  in  one 
body,  have  officers  and  a  treasury,  and  have  reduced  theft 
mA  robbery  into  a  regular  sj'stem  ?  There  are  of  this  society 
men  who  appear  in  all  disguises  and  mix  in  most  com- 
panies.' Even  so  recently  as  the  end  of  the  last  century 
there  were  many  places  in  the  metropolis  where  swarnis  of 
the  most  desperate  men  openly  con,zregated,  in  perfect 
security  fV'om  the  police,  which  dared  not  disturb  them. 
Among  these  places  of  resort  were  some,  the  names  ofwhich 
ha%'e  been  handed  down  to  us  infamous  for  the  crime;! 
which  were  perpetrated  in  them.  Open  violence  is  now 
fortunately  at  an  end,  and  even  in  the  most  lonely  parts  of 
the  suburbs  an  efficient  police  ensures  personal  safety  at  all 
hours  of  the  nif^ht.  The  vice  which  still  exists  is  of  a  less 
obtrusive  character,  and  crimes  are  now  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  depredations  on  property.  Society  has  been 
thus  tending  towwds  improvement  during  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years,  but  it  is  during  the  latter  huf  of  this  period 
that  the  amendment  has  been  most  apparent  The  evidence 
given  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1816,  still  detailed  scenes  and  circumstances  of  villainy 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  witnessed.  The  establishment 
of  the  metropolitan  police  force,  under  an  act  of  parliament 
in  1829,  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  producing  this 
improvement  The  regulations  for  its  mant^ement  are 
calculated  for  the  prevention  rather  than  the  punishment 
of  crime,  it  having  been  among  the  gravest  charges  made 
against  the  system  which  it  superseded  that  men  were 
nursed  in  crime  until  the  length  to  which  they  proceeded 
produced  the  offer  of  rewards  for  their  apprehension. 

The  police  foroe  is  under  the  management  of  two  commis- 
sioners, who  an  in  direct  communication  with  the  secretary 
of  state  fur  the  home  department ;  under  the  commissioners 
are  1 7  superintendents,  70  inspectors,  342  sergeants,  and  2068 
constables.  The  distiict  under  their  care  extends  from 
Brentford  Bridge  on  the  west,  to  the  river  Lea  on  the  east, 
and  from  Ilighgate  on  the  north,  to  Streathara  and  Nor- 
wood on  the  south,  excluding  the  city  of  London.  The 
population  of  this  district,  at  the  census  of  1831,  was 
1. 493,0 12  souls,  and  the  rental  of  houses  assessed  for  the 
rulicf  of  the  poor  within  the  same,  in  1837,  amounted  to 
6,177,113/.  per  annum.  The  constables  and  officers  must 
be  men  of  good  character,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who 
at  the  lime  of  their  appointment  on  not  more  than  thirty- 
Hvo  years  of  age.  They  wear  a  miiform  dresa,  and  are 
•liogether  a  fine  andrespeclablB-lookinghodyofmen.  The 
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whole  district  is  parcelled  oitf  into  sorontecn  divisions,  to 
each  of  which  one  superintendent  and  an  adeqaate  num' 
ber  of  sergeants  and  constables  are  appointed;  and  it  is 
expected  that  each  constable  will  exert  himself  to  acquire 
a  complete  personal  knowledge  of  his  disti  ict.  The  system 
of  responsibility  throughout  the  forceis  perfect.  The  com- 
missioners are  answerable  to  the  government  for  the  due 
performance  of  their  duties;  the  superintendents  are  answer- 
able  to  the  commissioners  for  their  own  conduct,  and  that 
of  the  sergeants  and  constables  in  their  division;  and  the 
servants  are  answerable  to  the  superintendents  for  the  good 
conduct  of  the  constables  under  their  orders.  The  consta- 
bles and  officers  are  strictly  forbidden  to  receive  any  pay- 
ments or  gratuities  from  private  persons.  The  expense 
attending  this  system  is  greater  than  that  of  the  old  nightly 
watch,  for  which  it  was  substituted.  The  total  expenditure, 
in  the  year  1837,  amounted  to  209,751/.  lU.  l]d.,  and  the 
charge  for  the  former  nightly  watch,  in  the  same  districts, 
was  137,288/.  18«.  6(1  For  this  difference,  72,-155/.  1 3*.  5(/, 
the  inhabitants  have  the  benefit  of  an  efficient  day  police  in 
exchange  for  an  inefficient  nightly  watch,  which  was  fre- 
quently entrusted  to  infirm  old  men.  The  expense  charge- 
able on  the  parishes  is  hmited  to  an  assessment  of  eight- 

Sence  in  the  pound  on  the  rental,  and  all  beyond  this  is 
efrayed  from  the  public  purse.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole 
expense  are  borne  out  of  the  parish  rates,  limited  as  above 
mentioned;  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  is  paid  by  the 
Treasury.  The  efficiency  of  the  metropolitan  police  may  in 
part  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  the  number  of  persons 
taken  into  custody  by  its  constables,  in  each  year  since  it 
came  fairly  into  operation,  and  which  were : — 


1831 
1832 
1833 
183* 

1836 
1S37 


72,824 

6M74 
H416 


of  wham 


313531 
32.636 

19.779 
21./M 

21,426 


'eradnink. 


The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  offences  by  the 
metropolitan  police  force  in  the  year  1838  was  71,802,  of 
whom  48,742  were  accused  of  petty  offences,  and  the  re- 
maining 23,060  of  crimes  usually  tried  before  a  jury.  Of 
these  numbers  20,697  in  the  first  class,  and  14,820  in  the 
second  class,  or  about  one-half,  were  discharged  on  a  hearing 
by  the  magistrates,  only  2951  were  committed  for  trial, 
15,876  Were  discharged  on  payment  of  fines — chiefly  cases  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  remainder  were  sentenced  summarily 
by  the  magistrates  to  various  short  periods  of  imprisonment. 
Among  the  persons  committed  fat  trial,  5  were  aocusod  of 
murder.  16  of  manslaughter,  and  88  of  burglary  and  house- 
breaking :  the  others  wero  charged  with  larcenies,  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  other  offences  of  inferior  deip^. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  in- 
cluded in  these  numbers  were  taken  into  custody  by  reason 
of  their  being  drunk,  in  which  condition  they  hold  out 
temptation  to  dishonest  persons,  and  require  to  he  pro- 
tected. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  this  police  force  has  no  au- 
thority within  the  City.  The  day  and  the  night  police  in 
the  City  were  till  lately  established  on  two  s}-stems  wholly 
unconnected  with  each  other.  The  day  police  was  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  its 
opemtions  embraced  the  whole  eity  without  any  reference 
to  its  division  into  wards,  while  the  duty  of  providing  th* 
nightly  watch  was  left  to  the  ward  autKorities,  each  ward 
supporting  an  independent  establishment  of  its  own.  The 
day  and  night  police  are  now  consolidated,  and  consist  of— 

1  Superintendent 
12  Inspectors. 
AO  Sergeants. 
438  Constables. 

SOI 

It  is  organised  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  plan  of  the  me- 
tropolitan police,  the  City  being  divided  for  this  purpose 
into  6  districts.  There  are  besides,  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  justice-rooms,  four  men  specially  called 
police  officers,  and  three  men  placed  at  the  Mansion-heiise 
and  Guildhall :  the  whole  of  this  force  is  directed  by  the 
superintendent.  Its  duties  aro  confined  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Thames,  Southvark  being  under  the  metropolitan 
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Thoro  are  further  provided  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
metropolis,  nine  police  oiflceg?  each  of  wnich  has  attached 
to  it  three  raagisttmLes.   Tlie  otfices  ara — 

Bow  Sti-cct,  having  attached  to  it    .     10  officers. 


Sueen  Square,  „  .  G  „ 

arlboruugh  Street,   „  •  7  » 

Marylebone,  .  7  » 

Jlatton  Gardeni  »  .  6  „ 

Wonhip  Street,  m  »  7  „ 

Wbitoi-napet,  „  .6m 

Uuion  Hail,  „  .  8  » 

Thamei  Police.  „  .  6  „ 


In  addition  to  this  there  i<i  a  River  Police  attached  to  the 
Thames  Police  Office,  and  emplojinft  22  Thames  police 
surveyors  and  70  river  constables.  The  expense  of  these 
establishments  is  51,724/.  6«.  id.  per  annum.  The  horde- 
patrol  was  attached  to  the  office  in  Bot  Street  until  Octo- 
ber, 1 836,  when  it  was  made  part  of  the  metropolitan  police 
force ;  it  comprises  a  conductor,  4  inspectors,  and  C6  patrols. 
Their  sphere  of  action  is  in  the  less  frequented  roads  around 
the  metropolis.  Their  respective  heats  and  the  hours  of 
visiting  different  localities  are  continually  being  chanced, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  superintendents  of  police. 

The  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  London  are 
holden  eisbt  times  in  the  year.  The  judges  are  the  lonl- 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder,  any  four  of  whom  form  a 
quorum,  but  the  recorder  is  the  acting  judge.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  the  juris- 
diclton  of  the  London  sessions  court  extended  to  all  kinds 
of  felonies,  but  in  practice  all  crimes  (except  treason) 
which  were  capital  by  common  law  and  all  which  have  been 
called  felonies  by  statute  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
sessions.  The  Central  Criminal  Court  has  twelve  ses* 
tiions  in  the  year.  This  court  was  establislied  '  fbr  the 
trial  of  offences  committed  in  the  city  of  London,  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  those  parts  of  the  adjoining  counties 
which  lie  witbin  the  parishes  of  Barking,  East  Ham,  West 
Ham,  Little  Ilford,  Low  Layton,  Walthamstow,  Wanstead, 
Sl  Mary  Woodford,  and  Ghingford,  in  Essex;  Charlton, 
I>ee,  LL-wisbam,  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Eltham,  Plumstead, 
])eptrord,  Kedbrook  liberty,  and  Nottingham  hamlet,  in 
Kent ;  Southwark,  Battersea,  Bermondsey,  Camberwell. 
Christchurch,  Clapham,  Lambeth,  St.  Mary  Mewington, 
Rotfaerbithe,  Streatham,  Barnes,  Putney.  Too  tinz,  Graveney, 
Wandswortl^  Mertoo,  Mwtlake,  Kew,  Richmond,  and  Wim- 
bledon, iu  Surrw/  This  new  criminal  court  was  established 
in  1834.  under  the  act  4  and  5  William  IV.,  c.  36,  and  em- 
^wers  '  the  lord-mayor  of  Lon^n,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 

iudges,  the  aldermen,  recorder,  and  common-sergeant  of 
^ndon,  and  such  others  as  his  majesty  may  appoint,  to  be 
judges  of  a  court  to  be  called  the  Central  Criminal  Court.' 
These  judges  or  any  two  of  them  '  may  determine  all  such 
treasons,  murders,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors  as  might  be 
determined  under  any  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for 
ttie  city  of  London  or  county  of  Middlesex,  or  commission 
of  gaol  delivery  to  deliver  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  at  such 
times  and  places  in  the  said  city  or  suburbs  thereof  as  by 
the  said  Commissioners  shall  l>e  appointed.'  The  district 
thus  desoribed  is  to  be  considered  as  one  county  Ua  all  pur- 
poses under  the  act  The  juries  are  summoned  from  Lon- 
don, or  fVom  the  counties,  or  from  both  indiscriminately. 
The  sessions  tbua  authorised  are  to  be  holden  twelve  times  at 
least  in  every  year.  This  court  is  further  empowered  to  try 
persons  for  offences  committed  on  tlie  high  seas  and  other 
places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  of  England, 
fur  which  separate  sessions  used  formerly  to  be  held  by  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty  court  The  great  bulk  of  the  cases 
brought  before  the  Central  Criminal  Court  are  larcenies,  un- 
accompanied by  violence.  The  fVequency  of  the  sessions 
is  found  to  be  a  great  improvement ;  persons  who  may  be 
wrongfully  accused  are  speedily  released,  and  the  guilty  are 
more  quickly  brought  to  justice. 

Prigont. — There  are  nine  prisons  for  the  confinement  of 
offenders  within  the  metropolis.   These  artt— 

1,  The  Gaol  of  Newgate  1 

5.  The  GiltspurStreet  Comptw  >  in  tlie  City  of  London 

3.  The  Bridewell  Prison  J 

4.  The  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell,  Middlesex  Countv  Gaol 
5  The  Coldbath-Beids.  County  House  of  Coriection 

6.  The  Westminster,  County  Bridewell 

7.  The  Horsemonger  l*ne,  Surrey  County  Gaol 

8.  The  Borough  Compter 

9.  The  Penitentiary  at  Milbank, 


The  Gaol  of  Newgate  is  under  the  control  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  and  is  the  principal  prison  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  persons  brought  before  the  Central  Cri- 
minal Court   This  prison  has  at  ^^arious  times  been  atig- 
matised  as  one  of  the  worst  regulated  in  the  kingdoni,  and 
allbuugh  various  reformations  have  been  attempted,  but 
little  eHectual  good  appears  to  have  been  ihus  accomplished. 
In  the  third  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  presented 
to  Parliament  in  1 838,  it  is  stated  *  that  this  great  metropo- 
litan prison,  while  it  continues  in  its  present  slate,  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  demoralization,  and  a  standing  repruarh 
on  the  character  of  the  Coi-poration  of  the  Ciiy  of  Lundon.* 
The  more  heinous  classes  of  offenders  are  placed  in  separate 
cells  which  are  not  warmed,  have  no  privies,  and  are  with- 
out stool  or  table,  but  in  each  of  lliem  is  placed  a  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book.    The  numbers  of  persona  conHned  in  lliis 
prison  in  the  course  of  the  year  ending  Michaelmab,  1837. 
was  3349.  of  whom  802  were  females.    The  gieaiest  num- 
ber at  anyone  time  in  that  year  aas  342,  of  whom  123  were 
females.    The  current  expenses  of  the  prison  for  the  year 
amounted  to  7785/.  Its.  lOd. 

The  Giltspur- Street  Compter  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen.  Prisoners  of 
every  denomination  and  chai-octer  are  crowded  together  ni 
the  wards,  yards,  and  sleeping  cells  of  this  prison  without 
any  po&sibility  of  classiScatiun.  and,  as  we  find  it  stated  in 
the  last  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  *  The  Giltspur- 
Street  Compter  continues  a  wretched  prison,  with  no 
efiicient  means  of  affording  a  salutary  discipline.  The 
prisoners  are  left  K^ether  in  la^e  numwrs  in  idleness  and 
unrestrained  communication  during  the  whole  24  hours.* 
The  number  of  prisoners  tainflned  there  in  the  course  of  ike 
year  1837  was  552  males  and  130  females;  the  grealtst 
number  at  any  one  lime  was  124  males  and  48  females. 

The  Bridewell  prison  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
goveroun  of.  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals,  ami  is 
used  for  the  reception  of  persons  summarily  convicted  by  tlie 
lord  mayor  or  sitting  aldermt^n.  The  prisoners  are  for  the 
most  port  petty  pilleiers,  misderaeBiianls,  and  vagranii : 
refractory  apprentices  brought  befuie  the  aldermen  or 
chamberlain  of  London  are  also  sent  here  to  solitary  oon- 
fiucnient  for  short  periods.  Tlie  prisoners  were  furmcHy 
employed,  as  a  punisbmeut,  in  beating  hemp,  which  occupa- 
tion has  given  place  to  the  modern  iavenlion— the  tread- 
wheel.  The  iiimat«  are  classified,  aud  the  wilent  system 
has  been  adopted.  There  were  confined  in  this  prison  in 
the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  770  males  and  3i2 
females  ;  the  greatest  number  at  any  one  time  was  90  mates 
and  29  females.  Tlie  current  expenses  in  that  year  amounted 
to  1934/.  I5s.  Id. 

The  new  prison,  Clerkenwell,  is  the  general  receiving 
prison  of  Middlesex  for  offenders  committc-d,  either  for 
examination  before  the  police  magistrates,  for  trial  at  t/ie 
se^^sions,  for  want  of  bail,  andoccosiunally  on  summary  con- 
viction. Some  decree  of  classification  has  latterly  been 
attempted,  but  as  the  limits  of  the  prison  oblige  30,  4U,  or 
more  prisoners  to  remain  together  in  a  small  room,  this 
division  must  he  more  nominal  than  real;  the  attempt  is 
indeed  limited  to  marking  divisions  on  the  ttoor,  within 
which  certain  classes  are  oesired  to  remain.  The  number 
confined  in  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  was  4263 
males  and  2054  females,  but  the  greatest  number  at  any 
one  time  was  90S  males  and  109  females ;  the  expenses  fur 
the  year  amounted  to  3763/.  lOt.  2d. 

The  Coldbath -fields  County  House  of  Correction  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  14  visiting  magistrates  appointed 
at  each  quarter-sessions  '  four  go  out  of  office  quarlcity  by 
rotation.  This  prison  contains  fcluns,  miademeananis,  and 
persons  committed  under  the  designation  of  rogues  and  va- 
gabonds. It  contains  a  tread-wheel.  The  prisoners  are 
kept  separate  in  classes  in  the  different  wards,  and  the 
silent  system  is  strictly  enforced.  The  discipline  is  said  by 
the  prison  inspectors  to  be  extremely  good.  In  the  year 
ending  Michiwlmas,  1837,  there  were  confined  6625  males 
and  3125  females;  the  greatest  number  at  any  one  time 
having  been  929  males  and  319  females;  the  expense  to  the 
county,  exclusive  of  alterations  and  repairs,  was  13,4552 
14£.  5d. 

The  Westminster  County  Bridewell  in  Tothill-fields  w 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  for  the  City  of 
Westminster.  It  is  a  modern  building,  having  been  first 
occupied  in  1834:  it  cost  upwards  of  2U0,OV0/.  Tlie  prison 
contains  42  day-rooms  and  348  sleepiug  apartrowts,  m  ad* 
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dition  to  120  dark  cells  in  the  basement.  Tbe  claasiflcation 
of  prisonei'H  is  accomplished  to  a  great  extent.  Prisoners 
who  have  been  convicted  are  subjected  to  the  silent  system. 
There  are  two  tvead-wiieel^  id  the  prison,  and  two  schools 
have  been  established,  one  for  boys,  the  other  Ibr  girls, 
under  17  years  of  age,  vho  are  oommittad  to  the  prison. 
In  the  year  endin<;  at  MiohaeliiMs,  1837,  there  were  con- 
fined 3085  males  and  3439  feiuales;  the  ^eatest  number 
at  any  ono  time  was  438,  of  whom  1 59  vera  females.  The 
current  expenses  of  the  prison  were  55181.  7s.  4d. 

The  Surrey  County  Gaol,  in  ilorsemonger  Lane,  South- 
nark,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff,  court  of  quar- 
ter-sessions, and  12  visiting  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Surrey.  Ttiis  prison  contains  debtors  as  well  as  criminals 
of  all  degrees,  which  latter  are  not  classified,  nor  kept  sepa- 
rate to  any  useful  extent.  In  tbe  course  of  the  year,  to 
Micbaelmasi,  1837,  there  were  in  this  prison  1193  male  and 
107  female  debtors.  Of  other  prisoners  the  numbers  were 
1901  males  and  605  females;  tbe  greatest  number  of  these 
at  any  one  time  was  233  males  and  62  females,  together 
395.  The  expense  in  that  year  was  3316/.  Os.  id. 

The  BoToilgh  Compter,  in  Mill-lane,  Tooley  Street,  is 
under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  ihe  lord-mayor  and  court  of. 
aldermen  of  London,  and  the  high-bailiff  of  Southwark. 
The  prisoners  consist  of  debtors,  of  persons  committed  for 
trial  for  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  and  others  tried  'and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  but  not  to  hard  labour;  those 
prisoners  who  are  sentenced  to  labour  are  sent  to  the  Coun  ty 
House  of  Correction  at  Brixton,  The  defects  in  the  disci- 
pline and  management  of  ihis  prison  were  strongly  animad- 
verted on  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  l629, 
and  in  then- Report  of  1838  the  Inspectorsof  Prisons  remark 
that  'its  general  state  is  as  deplorable  at  this  moment'  as  it 
wag  then.  In  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  there 
were  confined  273  male  and  32  female  debtors;  688  males 
and  464  fbmales  accused  of  offence ;  the  greatest  number 
of  these  at  any  one  time  was  69,  of  whom  'iS  were  females ; 
the  expeiues  of  the  prison  were  878/.  19t.  8d. 

The  Penitentiary  at  Milbank  was  established  in  1820, 
nnd  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  It  is  built  upon  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  which  admits  of 
the  most  perfect  classification  and  supervision:  it  cost  nearly 
lialf  a  million  of  money,  and  is  capable  of  containing  1 1 00 
prisoners.  The  whole  establishment  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State.  Tho  prisoners 
are  in  great  part  persons  sentenced  to  transportation  or  to 
death,  whose  punishment  has  been  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment, and  it  has  no  peculiar  connexion  with  the  police  of 
tbe  metropolis. 

Lighting. — ^Tbe  whole  of  London  is  now  well  lighted 
with  coal-gas.  In  1694  it  appears  that  tbe  City  was  partially 
linhted  with  lamps.  By  the  act  passed  in  that  year  under 
which  the  Orphans'  Fund  was  created,  the  sum  of  60Uf.  per 
annum  was  assigned  towards  that  fund  as  *  arising  from  a 
lease  granted  for  21  years  by  the  corporation,  of  certain 
I  ights  to  be  used  in  the  City ;'  from  which  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  city  authorities  in  those  days  derived  a  revenue  from 
granting  the  privilege  of  lighting  to  private  parties,  who 
must  of  course  have  taken  tTieir  remuneration  from  house- 
liolders.  At  the  expiration  of  tbe  lease  here  mentioned, 
viz.  in  1716.  an  act  was  passed  by  the  municipal  parliament 
repealing  all  former  laws  upon  the  subject,  and  ordering 
that  for  the  future  every  housekeeper  should  hang  out  a 
li;^ht  before  his  door  with  sufficient  cotton-wicks  to  burn 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  eleven  of  the  same 
night,  after  which  hour  the  streets  were  consei|Uently  left 
in  darkne^.  The  housekeepers  were  at  liberty  to  discon- 
tinue tbe  lighting  of  their  street  lamps  between  the  seventh 
tiight  after  each  new  moon  and  the  third  night  after  it 
arrived  at  the  full — an  instance  of  economy  which  is  still 
practised  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns  of  this  kingdom. 
Every  housekeeper  who  mould  omit  to  hang  out  the  neoes* 
sary  light  on  all  other  nights  was  fined  one  shilling  fiiroaeh 
offence.  This  system  proved  to  be  exceedingly  troublesome 
and  unsatisfhctory ;  and  after  a  few  years  a  company  was 
established  which  in  return  for  a  payment  of  six  shillings 

f>er  annum,  which  it  was  authorised  to  demand  fVom  each 
louscholder  rated  for  tho  support  of  tbe  poor  within  the 
city,  engaged  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  lamps  and 
to  keep  them  hghted  from  six  o'clock  until  midnight.  The 
company  further  engaged  to  paj|r  to  the  Orphans'  Fund  tbe 
luarlf  »un  of  etfO/.  abovo  monUonod.  11m  iasufliueaojr  of 


the  light  thus  provided  may  be  inferred  from  the  numerous 
depredations  then  committed  in  the  city  by  highway- 
men, who,  riding  into  the  streets  after  nightfdll,  per- 
petrated their  outrages  with  impunity.  This  evd  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  government  found  it  necessary  to  offer  a 
reward  of  100/.,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  for  the  appre- 
hension of  every  highwayman  in  the  city  of  London  or  within 
five  miles  of  the  same.  After  these  evils  had  been  endured 
for  some  years  a  further  and  a  more  effectual  improvement 
was  introduced.  The  contract  jnat  mentioned  was  cancelled, 
and  an  act  of  parliament  was  procured  in  1 736,  authorising 
the  corporation  to  set  up  as  many  glass  lamps  as  should  be 
necessary,  and  to  keep  them  lighted  throughout  the  year 
from  the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun.  To  defray  the 
cost  the  corporation  was  empowered  to  levy  an  annual  rate 
upon  ev^  householder  proportioned  to  the  value  of  his 
house.  This  system  was  found  to  answer  well,  and  continued 
in  operation  until  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting.  During^ 
the  70  years  that  intervened  London  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  lighted  city  in  Europe,  but  no  person, 
unless  he  can  remember  the  nightly  appearance  of  the 
metropolis  previous  to  the  adoption  of  gas-l^hting,  can  be 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  of  the  impnn'emeht,  nor  of 
tbe  degree  in  which  it  operates  as  a  measure  of  police.  The 
lumps  are  now  lighted  byvarious  joint-stock  companies  pos- 
sessing large  capitals,  and  which  are  content  to  derive  a  low 
rate  of  remuneration  for  the  lighting  of  street-lamps,  in 
return  for  the  opportunity  of  supplying  shops  and  private 
houses,  which  pay  more  liberally.  The  first  established  of 
these  gas  companies  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  in 
1812;  it  has  three  stations,  one  in  the  Horseferry-road, 
Westminster,  another  in  Brick  Lane,  Old  Street,  and  the 
third  in  the  Curtain  Road,  Shoreditch.  Sevoal  other 
companies  have  since  been  established ;  the  more  important 
of  Uiese  are,  the  Gity  of  London,  the  Imperial,  the  British,  the 
Independent,  and  the  Equitable  gas  companies ;  these  supply 
among  tliem  more  than  60,000  lights  over  a  field  extending 
from  How  on  the  east  to  Brentford  on  the  west,  and  from 
Edmonton  on  tbe  north  to  Brixton  on  the  south.  Their 
ags^regate  incomes  for  these  lights,  derived  from  parishes 
and  private  consumers,  exceed  a  quortjir  of  a  million  of 
money  per  annum :  of  this  sum  the  eorpcoation  of  London 
pays  about  10,000/. 

Sewers. — The  sewers  of  the  metropolis  and  adjacent 
districts,  oomprebeoding  a  circle  of  ten  miles,  measured 
from  the  Post-OfflM,  are  divided  into  seven  trusts,  and 
^aced  under  tiie  management  of  as  many  boards  of  com- 
missioners, viz. : — 

1.  The  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster. 

2.  Hoiborn  and  Finsbury  division. 

3.  Blackwall,  Poplar,  and  Stepney  division. 

4.  TheCityoflxndon. 

ft.  The  Tower  Hamlets  division. 

6.  From  the  river  Ravensbome,  in  Kent,  to  the 

river  Mole,  in  Surrey. 

7.  Regent  Street  division. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  tbe  aggregate  length 
of  the  sewws  throughout  these  divisions.  'Those  under  the 
commissioners  for  the  City  of  London  are  about  15  miles  in 

extent,  and  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  di  ainago  of  the 
whole  metropolis.  Sewers  were  first  constructed  in  London 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  under  an  act  (6  Hon.  VI.,  c  5) 
passed  in  1428.  Hiis  act  was  amended  by  parliament  in 
tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  law  relating  to  sewcrrt, 
passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  that  reign,  is  still  sub- 
stantively adhered  to  by  two  of  the  seven  beards  of  com 
missioners,  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  abo%'e  li&t ;  t lie  other 
five  boards  are  regulated  by  local  acts.  The  expenses  at- 
tending upon  the  construction  and  management  of  sewers 
in  the  different  districts  are  repaid  by  means  of  rales  levied 
upon  the  householders  at  the  discretion  of  the  several  boards 
of  commissioners.  In  the  City  of  London  the  rate  cannot 
exceed  4d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rental.  Much  dissatisfac- 
tion  existed  some  years  ago  in  regard  to  tbe  efficiency  of  the 
sewerage  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Drains 
which  hod  been  adequate  to  the  drainage  and  cleansing  of 
0  district  in  former  times  were  rendered  by  depees  wholly 
inadequate,  through  the  increase  of  the  population.  Much 
has  of  late  years  been  done  to  meet  this  objection ;  tbe 
subject  has  been  investigated  by  a  Committee  of  tho  Houso 
of  Commors,  appointed  in  1834;  and  although  there  are 
stiU  flone  obKun  cwnen  ^borg  tl^J^i^^l^i{^0r^[i^ 
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tho  inhabitant  mif^ht  bo  improved  by  a  bettor  attention  to 
the  sewers,  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  drainage  and  the 
removal  of  impurities  from  London  are,  upon  the  whole, 
•atiBftctorily  accomplished.  The  lum  collected  in  the  City 
of  London  district  for  sewera-rate  in  1  (»38  was  1 2,iUL  Bg,  Id. 

Fires.— An  important  part  of  the  police  of  a  city  consists 
in  the  measures  taken  for  the  prevention  and  extinction  of 
accidental  fires.  After  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  in  Sep- 
tember. 1666,  an  order  was  issued  forbidding  any  person  to 
proceed  in  rebuilding  his  premises  until  some  general  plan 
should  be  devised  for  rebuilding  the  city  in  such  a  manner 

should  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  misfortune. 
The  chief  improvements  introduced  at  that  time  consisted 
in  widening  tne  streets  and  employing  bricks  for  building 
the  houses  instead  of  wood  and  lath  and  plaster,  which  had 
previously  been  very  generally  used.  The  regulations 
adopted  on  that  occasion  were  extended  and  improved  from 
time  to  time  by  varioua  acts  of  parliament  until  1774.  In 
that  year  an  act  was  passed  (14  Geo.  III.,  c.  78),  commonly 
called  the  Building  Act,  repealing  former  acts,  mgnlating 
the  mode  of  building  so  as  to  render  houses  '  ornamental, 
commodious,  and,  by  providing  party-walls  of  a  certain 
thickness,  secure  against  the  accidents  of  fire.*  Under  thid 
act  it  was  further  rendered  incumbent  on  churchwardens  to 
provide  one  or  more  fire-engines  in  every  parish,  to  be  in 
readiness  on  the  shortest  notice  to  extinguish  fires;  and 
also  to  have  in  constant  readiness  ladders  to  favour  the 
escape  of  persons  firom  burning  houses.  It  was  further 
made  incumbent  on  the  churchwardens  to  fix  fire-plugs  at 
convenient  distances  upon  all  the  main  water-pipes  within 
the  parish,  and  to  have  keys  to  open  the  same,  so  that  the 
water  might  be  instantly  made  available.  Graduated 
rewards  were  also  established  by  the  same  acts  to  persons 
bringing  the  first  three  parish  en^nes  fbr  the  extinction 
of  a  fire.  These  measures  have  since  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  various  oHlcos  for  insuring  property  against  fire, 
which  have  maintained,  at  their  own  charge,  numerous 
fire-engines  and  corps  of  firemen.  The  legislature  on  its 
part  gave  facility  to  the  officers  by  granting  protection 
against  impressment  into  the  na^y  to  those  firemen  who 
were  chosen  from  among  the  watermen  and  lightermen 
employed  upon  the  Thames.  Until  a  recent  date  each  of 
the  insurance  offices  maintained  its  own  engines  and  corps 
of  firemen  independently  of  all  other  similar  establishments. 
A  few  of  the  most  extensive  made  an  arrai^ement  among 
themselves  in  )823,  by  which  their  engines  and  firemen 
were  plai»d  under  the  orders  of  one  superintendent ;  but 
it  was  not  until  1 833  that  the  fire-offices  of  London  became 
generally  united  for  this  purpose  under  one  uniform 
system,  eaoh  office  subscribing  towards  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  in  a  certain  agreed  proportion.  Under  this 
arrangement,  which  is  superintended  by  a  committee  of 
delegates,  one  from  each  of  the  associated  offices,  London 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  throe  on  the  north  and  two  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  viz. : — 

North.  1.  From  the  eastward  to  Paul's  Chain,  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  Aldersgato  Street,  and  Goswell- 
street-road. 

„       3.  From  the  abov^  district  to  Tottenham-court- 
road,  Crown  Street,  and  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
„        3.  Parts  to  the  westward  of  the  foregoing. 
South.    4.  From  the  eastward  to  Southwark-hridge>road. 
5.  From  Southwark-bridge-road  ivestwaruL 

The  force  employed  consists  of  a  superintendent,  5  fore- 
men, 10  engineers.  9  sub -engineers,  31  senior  firemen,  35 
junior  firemen  and  6  extraraen,  and  the  number  of  en- 
gines in  constant  readiness  is  33,  which  arc  kept  at  20  dif- 
ferent stations  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis;  two  are 
lloating- engines,  kept  on  the  river,  one  moored  off  King's 
Staii-s,  Rolherhitbe,  the  other  off  the  Southwark  Bridge. 
One-thii-d  of  the  men  employed  are  constantly  on  duty,  day 
and  night,  at  the  engine-houses,  and  the  whole  are  liable  to 
be  called  upon  whenever  a  fire  occurs.  The  superintendent, 
who  must  repair  to  the  spot,  wherever  it  may  be,  when  a 
fire  breaks  out,  has  power  to  employ  any  additional  number 
of  men  that  may  be  wanted.  The  firemen  aro  uniformly 
clothed,  and  have  their  heads  protected  with  helmets  made 
of  hardened  leather ;  they  are  provided  with  the  most  ap- 

firovod  apparatus  for  the  suppression  of  fires,  the  rescue  of 
luman  life,  and  the  saving  of  property;  including  ropes 
and  lengths  of  scaling-ladders  capable  of  being  readily  con- 
nected to  any  required  length.   The  advantages  attending 


an  organiied  force  of  this  description  must  be  apfwent 
We  have  no  record  of  the  number  of  Area  that  occurred 
previously  to  its  establishment  in  the  metropolis,  but  a 
record  has  since  been  kept  firom  which  the  following  par- 
ticulars are  taken :— 


Number  at  WImIIt 

Ynt, 

bnnL 

IH33 

«5S 

81 

183i 

..  482 

28 

IH 

1B35 

..  471 

81 

125 

1836 

..  BAt 

83 

13i 

1837 

..  Ml 

sn 

122 

W7« 

i4S 

338 
815 


1,099 


5 
B 

16 

47 


11 

U 
13 

57 


Revenues,  — The  revenue  of  the  corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  is  derived  from  various  sources,  the  pnncipal 
of  which  are  rents  of  premises,  dues,  and  market-tolls.  The 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1831  and  1832,  as 
given  in  to  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioneis,  were 
as  fbllowa 


Renti  and  quit  nnta 
Keott  and  oavigaUoii  of  Tbamaa 
Pinci  Toi  leaMa  .  • 
Markala,  tolti,  ofllcea,  and  baqwaati 
Broken'  reoti  and  admliaiotu  . 
Pteedom*  aold  .  . 

Caiual  iec«lpU    .         .  • 
laautaoce  of  offlion'  liTai  . 
lotomt  on  KOTernmeut  •ecuritiea 
Sale  of  aecuiitin        ,  ■ 
Sale  of  premiMi  .  .  . 

Halance  of  «a*h  in  luuid  , 
Fraedomi  and  snnlnuuu  . 


Orphna*'  Fond  > 
Reuti  and  qiiil  rcnli 
Mauiilon-liiilun  i-xiicmpa 
ExpciiM  of  ntof'iiitiiicjr,  polico,  and 

CoMiTVBUCy  of  river  ThameB  . 
Artificrn' uud  tmdcsiuaa'i  billa  . 
Maiket  cbsrsei  . 
I^w  and  p»r)iameDtary  Mpcnaei 
Bv  turn 'dill Y  ou  impotted  corn  . 
Cl»ritabl«  douatiuui       .  . 
Halaiiea  and  allowancM        .  . 
Ditbur.'cmeuU— Cuiirta  of  Aldcrmea 

and  Common- Council 
Roval  and  rrforai  enUrtaiamant*  . 
Bequosta  .  .  • 

iDitirniice  pnld  .  •  ■ 

InlcTBsI  and  anunitiMi     .  . 
I'urcliare  of  icciuitiea  .  , 

DebU  dUcliarcud  .  ■ 

Mouoy  Icut  .... 
Purchaaa  fiw  bnUKayor's  hoaiBhgld 
Bolunca  in  band       .  . 


U3L 

163! 

£48,900  »  le 
1,949    ]  5 
8,712  14  4 
85,135  9  7 
3,605  0  0 
4,335  0  0 
8,174  18  7 
IM  1«  9 
4,480  8  4 

95  0  0 
!4,H1  19  3 
l,S7i  10  2 

£45,998  4  6 
905  17  1 
2.113  2  0 
f6.967  S  9 
3,902  0  0 
3,530  0  e 
1,635  3  1 

6,1?8  li  8 
8,461  8  C 

26.735  J9  S 
I, -(02  16  0 

£176,147  8  3 

£  136.9:9  10  13 

£19,078  13  0 
2,478  15  7 
1.529  15  6 

2.**j  7 

29.159  9  7 

3.015  18  1 

3.160  18  11 

5,3U9  14  3 

5.731  13  4 

rjO  9  6 

8.557  0  0 

34,231  10  6 


11,446  6 
2,995  17 
90^  6 
5,000  0 
8,334  19 
IS.fWO  0 
lO.OM  0 
4,U0D  e 

ft.;os  2 

28,733  19 


36. 7H  II 
3.743  2 

5.v(>l  4 

5,53;  I 

1.07 J  S 

3,793  6 


Z3.<M0  7  ! 

I.M  5  •.1 

3,6J1  5  0 

8.l!'8  10  9 

it.om  0  O 

15,024  5  8 

9,093  19  0 
17. 10  i 


£176,  Itf  8  S 


U6.a8d  JO  10 


The  first  item  in  the  ahove  statement  of  expenditure 
requires  some  explanation.    The  court  of  the  lord-ma\or 
and  aldermen  of  London  had  from  time  immcmcrul 
acted  as  the  guardians  of  the  children  of  decease  dcitizen^ 
and  as  trustees  of  their  property.   The  corporation  having 
advanoed  large  sums  to  the  government  upon  the  seciihiy 
of  Exdiequer  Tallies,  which  were  totally  lost  to  tbem 
upon  the  snuttiog  of  the  Exche<iuer  hi  1672,  thia  circum- 
stance, with  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  Fire  of  London, 
occasioned  a  deficiency  in  the  sum  owing  to  its  or]iliun 
wanls  and  other  creditors  of  7-17,472t   An  act  was  accord- 
ingly oblaiued  (3  and  6  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  10),  cntitkfi 
'  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  Orphans  and  other  Crc<liicTs 
of  the  City  of  London,'  in  the  preamble  of  which  the  abi>vc- 
mentioned  dcSciency  is  atlributod  to  '  sundry  accidents  and 
public  calamities,*  which  act  established  a  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  upon  the  above  sum,  which  payment  of 
interest  for  ever  was  declared  to  he  in  full  satisfaction  of  the 
debt.   The  fund  created  consisted  of  a  charge  of  800C/.  per 
annum  on  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  city;  the  profits 
of  aqueducts,  or  the  right  of  bringing  water  into  the  city ; 
2000^  per  annum  to  be  levied  by  assessment  on  the  iu 
habitant  householders;  GOU/.  per  annum  arising  froiu  the 
lease  granted  of  the  right  of  lighting  lamps,  as  cUewIicre 
07(|ilained  ;  a  ta.Y  of  Is.  6d.  on  binding  each  apprentice  to  n 
freeman;  and  of  6j.  upon  every  person  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city;  4s.  per  tun  upon  wine  imported  into 
l£>ndon ;  and  4d.  por  cbuldroa  on  m^^ctage  oCcoals  ;  and 
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6^.  per  chaldron  upon  all  coals  imported.  The  last  tax  vas 
to  commence  in  17U0,  and  to  continue  for  SO  years;  aAer 
which  the  lauds  of  the  dty  were  to  be  charged  with  MOOL 
per  annum  more  in  fiivour  of  the  orphans  fund ;  hut  in 
1750  the  coal-tax  was  renewed  for  35  years  ;  and  in  1767 
It  was  furUier  extended  to  ItlSl ;  and  it  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  1837.  The  debt  for  which  these  charges  were 
otigioally  made  wai  fblly  discharged  in  1820,  the  duties 
imposed  having  been  rendered  more  productivo  than  was 
expected,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  the  city ;  but  it  was 
fuund  convenient  to  continue  them  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  dischai^  of  debts  otherwise  and  subsequently  incurred 
for  various  buildings  and  improvements,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Blackfiriara  Bridge,  Newgate  prison,  the 
Middlesex  sessions-house,  and  improvements  at  Temple 
Bar  and  3now  HiU.  More  recently  the  coal  duties  have 
been  continued  on  account  of  a  million  of  money  borrowed 
to  make  suitable  approaches  to  the  new  London  Bridge. 

The  total  produce  of  the  various  charges  and  duties 
authorized  by  the  act.  of  1694  produced  between  that  jear 
and  1829  is  as  fijllows  .*— 

Payments  from  city  revenues  .  £1,324,750 

Aqueducts      .             .             .  -62,441 

Assessments  on  inhabitant  houBcholderB  •  203.907 

Lights            .             .             .  21.000 

Apprentice  bindings              ■  •  84,277 

Freedoms       ...  41,350 

Duty  on  wine          .             .  .  363,442 

Molage  and  duty  on  coals             ■  3,716,059 

Sale  of  ground,  &o.              .  .  50,975 


£5,820,101 

The  passing  of  the  bill  through  parliament  (1 694)  to  au- 
thorize the  levying  of  these  duties  was  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance.  Considerable  delay  having  been 
experienced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
city  chamberlain  was  authorized  to  disburse  such  sums  as 
should  be  found  necessary  for  expedition.  Through  some 
want  of  caution  the  government  came  to  suspect  that  bri- 
bery was  used,  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
being  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  it  came  out  that 
the  Speaker  had  actually  received  1000  guineas  fur  his  ser- 
vices in  expediting  the  bill  through  the  house,  and  that  two 
other  members  had  been  guilty  of  similar  corruption.  The 
three  were  consequently  forthwith  expelled  fiom  the  house. 

Tlie  freehold  estates  belon^ng  to  the  corporation  within 
the  city  are  situated  cbieUy  in  and  about  Broad  Street, 
Fendiureh  Street,  Aldgate,  and  the  Minories.  It  has  also 
a  considerable  estate  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  pos<:esses  five-sixths  of  a  leasehold  estate  under 
the  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  This  lease  has  been  held  since 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  will  expire  in 
1867.  The  net  produce  to  the  city  arising  from  ground- 
rents  is  7500/.  per  annum,  but  the  annual  value  which  will 
lapse  to  the  church  in  li967  is  expected  to  amount  to 
£0.000/.  or  60,000/. 

Most  of  the  companies  are  in  possession  of  real  property 
and  money  in  the  public  fhnds,  hut  as  many  of  them  refuse 
to  state  the  nature  and  amount  of  their  proi>erty,  it  is 
not  possible  to  speak  mtax  predsely  on  .the  subject.  The 
Drapers*  Company  made  a  return  to  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Commissioners,  from  which  it  appears  that  their 
yearly  rents  amount  to  33,400/. ;  and  the  Fishmongers 
have  in  like  manner  stated  their  income  from  real  pro- 
perty to  be  17.973'.  per  annum.  It  is  known  that  otber 
companies,  and  particularly  the  Mercers,  Goldsmiths,  and 
Merchant  Tailors,  hold  large  landed  estates  withiu  the  city 
of  London,  and  elsewhere,  both  for  their  own  use,  and  on 
various  trusts ;  but  the  particulars  of  these  estates  are  not 
made  public. 

The  Irish  Society  is  a  corporation  connected  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  with  the  eorpomtion  of  London.  The  origin 
of  this  conneetion  was  as  follows.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
a  considerable  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster  was  fnfeited 
to  the  crown,  and  proposals  were  entertained  for  establish- 
ing an  English  cofooy  in  that  province.  In  pursuance  of 
this  scheme  articles  of  agreement  were  executed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1609,  between  the  lords  of  the  king's  council  and 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  common-council  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  mayor  and  oommonolty  of  the  city  of  London 
ibr  establishing  corporations  in  Derry  and  Coleraine.  It  was 
lurranged  tbat  20,000/.  should  be  advwced  by  a  London 


company,  to  consist  <tf  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  24 
assistants ;  that  the  governor  and  five  assistants  should  be 
aldermen  of  London ;  that  the  recorder  should  be  another 
assistant,  and  that  the  deputy-governor  and  the  rest  of  tlte 
assistants  should  be  citizens  of  London,  to  be  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  eommon*couQcil.  The  Society,  being  thus  ap- 
pointed, was  soon  after  put  in  possession  of  the  estates.  The 
sum  subscribed  for  the  purpose  amounted  eventually  to 
60,000/.,  and  was  chiefly  furnished  in  different  proportions 
by  the  most  wealthy  of  the  London  companies.  [London- 
deary.]  The  Society  was  incorporated  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1619,  and  the  town  of  Coleraine  and  the  county  of 
Londonderry  were  granted  to  the  Society  and  their  succes- 
sors for  ever.  By  another  charter  granted  to  the  Socieiy  by 
Charles  II.  in  1662,  power  was  given  to  the  common  council 
of  Londondertpr  to  make  bye-laws  for  tim  gorerament  of  the 
city,  but  to  give  them  validity  it  was  necessary  that  these 
bye-laws  should  be  confirmed  within  a  limited  time  by  the 
Irish  Society.  The  accounts  of  the  Society  since  1881  have 
been  printed  and  laid  before  the  court  of  common-council. 
The  estates  have  been  the  subject  of  a  suit  in  chancery, 
which  has  confirmed  the  title  of  the  corporation  to  all  except 
the  lands  that  had  been  granted  to  the  companies. 

Pauperism. — Although  employment  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained in  London  by  persons  in  health,  and  adequate  wages 
are  paid,  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  wages  are  spent 
in  intemperance,  uhich  adds  largely  to  the  amount  of 
wretchedness  owing  to  misfortune,  sickness,  and  other 
causes.  Under  the  orders  of  the  commissioners  for  executing 
the  act  of  1833  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  poor,  the  metropolis,  so  fhr  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  poor  law,  is 
divided  into  26  districts  or  unions,  as  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed below,  each  of  which  is  mansged  by  a  board  of 
guardians,  eltscted  by  the  rate-payers  of  every  parish  within 
the  union :  in  some  cases  the  parishes  are  loo  large  and 
populous  to  admit  of  their  being  satisfactorily  united  for 
tins  puL-pobo;  and  some  parishes  are  governed  under  special 
and  local  acts  of  parliament,  which  oppose  difficulties  to 
such  junction.  The  divisions,  the  amount  of  their  popula- 
tion in  1831,  the  number  of  guardians  elected  in  eacli,  and 
the  sums  e:Lpended  for  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  year  ending 
25lh  March,  183S>  ace  as  follows:— 

l^mdattMi.  No.  of  ExpoMM  fur  Re- 

183L  Gnudluu.  IbruflWin 
Yrnr  endin;;  23tii 
Match.  ttl3S. 

Holbom  Union      .    .    .    42,649  20  £11,527 

Sl  George's  in  the  East   .    38,505  18  1 1 ,6»3 

St.  Leonard's,  Sboreditch,    68,564  21  17,318 

Sl  Martin  in  the  Fields  .    23,73i  24  9,3i8 

St.  Matthew,  Bcthnal  Green  62.018  20  14,218 

St.  Fancras                        103,548  20  19,921 

Strand  Union  ....    41,820  21  14,494 

Bermondsey     .    .    .    .    29 » 741  18  10,281 

St.  George,  Southwark    .*  S9,769  18  10,938 

CamberM'ell     ....    28,231  IS  7,946 

Lambeth                            87,856  20  24,598 

Newington  44,526  18  9,559 

Rotherhithe     .    .    .    .    12,875  15  5,261 

St.  Olave.  Southwark  .    .    20,021  15  5,b<J7 

Sl  Saviour,  Southwark   .    31.711  17  11, 1^15 

Stepney                              72.446  23  26,426 

Poplar                               25,066  15  10,519 

Edmonton                          46,510  38  15.164 

Citvof  London  (OSparishos)  57.080  101  45,850 

Whitechapel     ....    64,141  25  16,426 

Greenwich                          62,009  20  15.593 

Lewisham                       18,426  20  5,993 

Kensington     ....    75,395  25  16,293 

Hackney                            34,527  18  8,669 

EustLondon    ....    38,311  20  19,233 

West  London  ....   27,823  20  17,522 

Begging  is  followed  as  a  trado  or  profession  in  the  mctro- 
poUs  perhaps  more  systematically  than  in  any  other  city. 
The  subject  has  at  varioas  times  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  and  considerablelight  has  been  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  Reports  of  committees  of  the  House  uf  Commons. 
In  one  of  these  Reports  it  was  stated  on  evidence  that  two 
houses  in  St-  Giles  s  parish  (which  is  the  principal  resort  of 
beggars)  are  frequented  by  considerably  more  then  200  per- 
sons, who  hold  in  them  a  kind  of  club,  fb^m  which  all  who 
are  not  of  their  pn>fi«ioa^.^^^^^(^n(;)U^  m 
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lat  ont  hf  the  day,  and  that  the  bin  paid  for  deformed 
ohildren  is  aometiinei  as  high  as  four  shillings  per  day,  and 
that  a  regular  school  is  kept  in  the  same  district  where 
children  are  instructed  in  the  arts  necessary  to  their  success 
as  begi^ars.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  number  of  profes- 
sional beggars  in  and  about  London  amounts  to  15,000, 
more  than  two-thinls  of  whom  are  Irish :  but  this  statement 
rests  upon  no  certain  foundation,  and  has  been  variously 
considered  as  too  hi;;h  or  too  low,  according  to  llie  views 
which  different  rersons  take  of  the  condiiion  of  society. 
It  is  ascerlained  that  few  of  the  street-beggai-a  who 

Kretend  to  be  husband  and  wife  are  really  married.  The 
lendicity  Society  was  formed  in  18)8  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  this  evil,  by  affording  relief  lo  really  deserving 
raons,  and  by  exposing  and  punishing  the  professional 
gnr  and  impostor.  This  Society  has  an  cSiso  and 
establishment  in  Red  Lion-square,  Holbom,  and  has, 
throueh  the  constant  activity  of  its  managers,  been  instru- 
mental in  moderating  the  evil,  which  however  is  too  ^reat 
in  degree  to  be  successfully  combated  by  any  merely  pm-ate 
association. 

Sauinffs'  Banks. — ^The  various  savings*  banks  that  are 
open  within  tho  limits  of  the  metropolis  are  no  doubt 
resorted  to  by  some  persons  who  reside  beyond  it;  and  it 
is  therefore  not  possible  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
amount  of  deposits  mitde  by  the  metropolitan  population. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  all  tbe  returns  end  other 
documents  extant  upon  the  subject,  it  appears  that  there 
were,  on  the  2eth  November,  1837,  about  97.000  individuals 
resident  within  the  mctro^litan  limits  who  had  accounts 
open  at  the  diffisrent  savmgs*  banks,  and  that  tho  sum 
standing  at  the  credit  of  their  accounts  was  about  2,450,000/., 
being  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  depositors  in 
England,  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  their 
deposits.  It  is  supposed  that  the  class  of  domestic  ser- 
vants, who  are  very  numerous  in  London,  fi>rma  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  depositors  in  savings'- banks. 

Charitips,  Hospitals,  ^c— Tho  public  charities  and  hos- 
pitals within  the  limits  of  llie  metropolis  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  richly  endowed.  The  royal  hospitals  of ' 
Greenwich  for  seamen  and  of  Chelsea  for  soldiers  are  iia- 1 
tional  establish ments,  and  wholly  independent  of  private 
support.  The  revenues  of  Greenwich  Hospital  are  derived 
putly  fhim  estates  in  Cumberland,  on  which  lead-mine^ 
are  profltably  worked,  and  portly  from  a  payment  of  six- 
pence per  month  stopped  from  the  wages  of  seamen,  and  in 
time  of  war  A-om  unclaimed  prize-money.  In  Greenwich 
Hospital  there  are  usually  about  3000  matmed  and  super- 
annuated seamen,  wlio  are  hoarded,  lodged,  and  clothed, 
and  provided  each  with  one  shilling  per  week  pockct-moucy. 
There  are  besides  about  32,000  out-pensioners  receiving  ' 
various  allowances  from  3d.  to  l«.  6ei.  per  dieiii.  The  great 
officers  of  state  are  nominally  governors  of  the  hospital ;  but 
it  is  really  managed  by  twenty-four  directors,  a  guvernor, 
and  a  lieutenant-governor.  Cljplsea  Hospital,  which  is  for 
the  army,  accommodates  about  400  in -pensioners,  and  a 
great  number  of  out-pensioners.  The  expenses  are  defrayed 
by  means  of  contributions  stopped  from  the  pay  of  every 
ulHcer  and  private  soldier  in  the  army ;  the  deficiency,  if  aoy, 
being  nrovided  for  by  parliament.  Tlie  establishment  is 
under  tile  direction  of  commissioners,  a  governor,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor. Connected  with  these  two  hospitals  ore  the 
Royal  Naval  Asylum  at  (Jreenwich  and  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum  at  Chelsea,  the  former  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  800  boys  and  200  girls,  the  children  of  seamen 
of  tlie  Royal  Navy ;  the  latter  for  giving  the  same  advantages 
to  700  boys  and  300  girlss,  the  children  of  soldicts. 

The  chjrilies  connected  with  the  corporation  of  London 
are  Christ's  Hospital,  better  known  as  the  Blue-coat  School, 
Briduwcll  und  Bethlehem  Hospitals,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  all  of  which  were 
founded  by  Kdwanl  VI.  Christ's  Hospital  contains  about 
1200  boys,  to  whom  good  classical,  commercial,  and  mathe- 
matical instruction  is  given.  They  are  also  hoarded  and 
clothed:  the  annual  expenses  of  the  establishment  amount 
to  30,000/.  The  lord-mayor  and  corporation  of  London 
are  directors  of  the  hospital ;  there  are  besides  about  350 
governors,  each  one  of  whom,  at  his  election  to  the  office, 
presents  400/.  to  the  institution.  The  children  areadmitted 
on  the  noraination  of  the  directors  and  governors,  who  ex- 
ercise their  privilege  in  rotation.  Bridewell  Hospital,  which 
U  under  the  management  of  the  same  board  of  governors  as 
wUileliea  Hoi^ iuO,  is  now  us«d  only  w  a  priwuii  undu 


which  head  it  is  noticed.  Bethlehem  Hospital,  first  erected 
in  1675  in  Moorflelds,  was  removed  in  1814  to  Saint 
George's  Fields.  It  is  employed  for  the  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  insane  patients,  of  whom  about  200  are  eonsfanlly 
accommodated.  This  has  lately  been  found  inadetjuate  to 
the  wants  of  the  poor  who  are  thus  aftlicted  in  tho  city  o. 
London,  and  the  building  is  at  this  time  (Januarv,  1839J 
receiving  two  additional  wings.  [As  to  St  Buthtwnww^s 
Hospital,  see  Bartholomew's  Hospital.] 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  Southwark,  is  governed  by  the 
lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  12  common-councilmeii  of  Lou- 
don, and  180  governors  through  donations  of  50/.  and  up- 
wards. It  is  capable  of  receiving  and  usually  contains 
nearly  flOO  patients ;  beskles  whom  it  affords  relieif  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  out-patients,  who  receive  advice  and 
medicines  gratuitously.  There  is  a  medical  school  attached 
to  this  hospital.  Other  cornorations  dependent  on  Ae  cor- 
poration of  London  are,  tne  corporation  of  the  London 
Workhouse.  The  Commission  of  Sewers,  Carpenters'  School. 
&c. ;  and  Gresham  College,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Mercers'  company. 

The  other  hospitals  of  the  metropolis  have  been  founded 
and  are  supported  by  private  benevolence. 

Guy's  Hospital,  SL  Thomas's  Street,  Southwark,  founded 
1721,  and  richly  endowed  by  Mr.  Guy.  A  bequest  of 
200,000/.  was  made  to  its  funds  in  1829  by  Mr-  Thomas 
Hunt.  It  contains  more  than  400  beds,  and  medical  aid  is 
gratuitously  afforded  to  out-patients. 

London  Hospital,  Whitecbapel  Rood,  established  1749, 
and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  subscriptions 
gives  relief  to  upwards  of  2000  patients  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  suiveons*  patieois 
through  accidents  among  the  shipping  on  the  river  and  in 
the  docks,  and  the  various  manufactories  in  the  eastern 
part  of  London.  It  has  three  physicians,  three  assistant- 
physicians,  three  sui^eons,  and  three  assistant-surgeons. 

Charing-Cross  Hospital,  King  William  Street,  West 
Strand,  established  in  1818,  erected  in  1831,  is  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  It  has  an  establishment  of  three 
physicians  and  two  sui^eous. 

Westminster  Hospital,  established  1719;  the  present 
building  was  erected  in  1833.  It  is  capable  of  receiving  23e 
patients. 

St.  George's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  instituted  in 
1733.  The  hobiiiial  has  been  recently  rebuilt.  There  are 
usually  nearly  300  in-patients,  besides  a  considerable  num- 
ber relieved  as  out-patients.  Four  phy^udan^  with  an 
ussiatant-physician,  an  equal  number  of  svigeons,  two 
assistant-surgeons,  a  house-apothecary,  and  four  visiting- 
apotbecaries  are  attached  to  this  hospital. 

Middlesex  Hospital,  Charles  Street,  Oxford  Street,  insti- 
tuted 1745,  is  capable  of  containing  3l'0  patieois,  and 
affords  relief  also  to  many  out-patients.  Persons  meeting 
with  accidents  are  aduiitted  at  all  times  without  recom- 
mendation. This  hospital,  which  has  an  adequate  number 
of  physicians  and  surgeons,  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  subscriptions. 

The  University  College  Hospital,  built  on  ground  opposite 
and  belonging  to  University  College,  was  upenbd  in  Novem- 
ber, 1B34.  It  contains  beds  for  I3U  patients,  and  is  the  hos- 
pital for  the  medical  school  of  the  CoU^. 

All  the  above  hospitaU  have  medical  schools  attached  to 
them. 

Saint  Luke's  Hospital,  City  Road,  instituted  in  1751.  fur 
the  reception  of  jwor  insane  persons,  being  (wrish  paupers 
or  others.  With  every  parish- patient  a  sum  of  4/.  must  be 
paid  to  the  hospital;  oiher  patients  must  \.uy  only  !/, 
which  is  returned  in  case  of  death,  or  if  the  patient  is 
discharged  within  a  month.  The  hospital  will  accommo- 
date 300  patients.  The  affairs  are  managed  by  governors 
contributing  twenty  guineas  and  upwards  to  the  funds  of 
the  boapial. 

Small-pox  Hospital,  St.  Pancras,  instituted  1 746,  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  Since  1799  vaccination 
has  been  adopted  in  this  hospital,  and  upwards  of  100,iOO 
persons  have  been  vaccinated  by  its  medical  officera.  Thero 
is  also  a  *  National  Vaccine  Establiahment '  iu  Russell 
Place,  having  in  connection  with  it  deven  '  Taceinating 
surgeons '  residing  in  different  parts  of  London  and  its 
environs. 

London  Fever  Hospital,  St.  Pancras,  adjoining  the  Small- 
pox Hospital,  receives  at  all  hours  cases  of  typhus  ajid 
Bwl«t  fevM  Without  nwii^ff^^^O0®#(l^ 
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donafions  an^  subscriptions,  and  is  at  present  increasing  its 
means  of  acconimoctiilion. 

Lock  Hospital,  Grosvenor  Place,  Pimlieo,  contains  80 
patients'  beds,  viz.  45  for  males  and  35  for  females.  It  usu- 
ally receives  between  600  and  600  iiatientit  during  the  year. 

There  are  four  Lying  in  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  viz.:  Queen  Charlotte's,  founded  1752,  situated  at 
Li>sun  Green,  Paddington;  the  British,  1749,  Brownlow 
S:rcet,  Druiy  Lane;  the  City  of  London,  1750,  City  Road; 
the  Generjl,  1765,  York  Road,  Lambeth. 

A  floating  hospital  was  instituted  In  1821  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  of  all  nations,  who  may 

t resent  themselves  without  any  recommendation.  The 
dreadnought,  a  ship  of  104  guns,  was  given  for  this  pur- 
po^  bv  thtt  goreniment  properly  fitted  up,  and  is  con- 
stantly moored  offGreenwich ;  it  is  suppoited  by  voluntary 
Kiiitsci'ipiions,  chiefly  from  owners  and  masters  of  Bfai|w 
trading  to  the  port  of  London. 

Tiiere  are  two  Oiihtlialmic  Hospilals,  one  in  Moorfields, 
established  in  1805,  the  other  in  Cbandos  Street,  Charing- 
Ci'oss;  two  Royal  Infirmaries  for  diseases  uf  the  Eye,  one 
in  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens,  the  other  in  Little 
Portland  Street,  Cavendish  Square;  an  Infirmary  for  dis- 
eases of  the  Skin,  in  Blenheim  Street,  Oxford  Street ;  an 
Infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  Lungs,  in  Artillery  Street, 
Bishop^tc;  a  Royal  Universal  Infirmary  for  Children,  in 
the  Waterloo-bridge  Road;  a  Royal  Metropolitan  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  in  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square;  a 
Royal  Disnensary  for  dlseai^es  of  the  Ear,  in  Dean  Street, 
Sobo ;  ana  eighteen  General  Dispensaries,  situated  in 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  supported  by  the  resi- 
dents in  the  different  locahties  where  they  are  found. 

The  ctiaritable  institutions  of  the  metro|)olis  arc  so  va- 
rious and  so  numerous  that  only  the  followmg  list  of  those 
which  are  most  important  can  here  be  given,  with  the 
dates  of  their  establishment,  as  ftir  as  can  be  ascertained. 
Foundling  Hospital,  foimded  by  T.  Coram,  incorporated 
1739. 

Scottish  Hospital,  for  relief  of  uatiTes  of  Scotlan4> 

founded  in  1665. 
Magdalen  Hospital,  for  penitent  prostitutei,  established 

1758. 

London  Female  Pcnitentiarjt  for  the  same  purpose,  esta- 
blished 1807. 

Hospital  for  French  Protestants,  established  1716. 

Jews*  Hospital,  for  aged  poor  and  education  of  children, 
established  1803. 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  established  1799. 

Orphan  Working  Srhool,  established  1760. 

Female  Orphan  Asylum,  established  1758. 

londoQ  Orphan  Asylum,  established  1813. 

Infimt  Orphan  Asylum. 

Adult  Orphan  Institution. 

British  Orphan  Asylum. 

Clergy  Orphan  Asylum,  established  1749. 

Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum. 

Sailors'  Female  Orphan  Home,  established  1829. 

National  Benevolent  Institution,  founded  in  1812. 

City  of  London  General  Pension  Society,  established  1818. 

East  London  Pension  Society. 

General  Annuity  Society,  established  1827. 

Philanthropic  Society,  established  1788. 

General  Philanthropic  Societv,  established  1813. 

Sodety  for  relief  of  distressea  Schoolmasters. 

literary  Fund  for  relief  of  Distressed  Aulbors,  esta- 
blished 179U. 

Marine  Society  for  reception  of  Poor  Boji  to  be  sent  to 

Sea,  established  1756. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Aaytum,  established  1 792. 
Artists'  Benevolent  Fund,  established  1810. 
Artists* General  Benevolent  Institution,  e3tabUshedl814. 
Royal  Masonic  Institution,  instituted  1798. 
Society  for  Discharge  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  Small 

Debts,  established  1772. 
Corporation  of  the  Refuge  for  tbe  Destitute^  established 

1805. 

Cliitdrens*  Friend  Society,  for  Prevention  of  Juvenile 
Vagrancy,  established  at  Hackney  Wick,  1830. 

Royal  Humane  Society,  for  recovery  of  persons  appa- 
rently dead,  established  1774- 

St  Ann's  Society  Schools,  established  1709. 

The  principal  charitable  establishments,  for  the  purpose 
instmotion  only,  are:— 


Tbe  Westminster  School,  established  by  Queen  Elisalwtli 
in  1590. 

St.  Paul's  School,  founded  by  Dean  Colet  in  1510. 

Merchant  Taylors'  School,  established  1561. 

St,  Olave's  I*reo  Gram  mar -School,  founded  by  Queen 

Elizabeth.  ^ 
Mercers'  Free  CJrammar-School. 
St.  Saviour's  Grammar-School,  founded  1362. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  instituted  in 

1699. 

The  edurational  establishments  of  a  public  chu8eler,but 
not  charitable,  are : — 

University  College,  London. 
King's  College,  London'. 

Stdiool  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Ctty  of  London. 

The  Charter  House,  founded  by  Thomas  Sutton  in  1611, 
is  -an  hospital,  which  has  a  school  attached  to  it. 
[Charter  JIovs^*] 

The  University  of  London,  inooporated  in  1837,  consists 
of  a  chancellor,  vice-ehoueellor,  and  thirty-six  fellows, 
-wlio  are  em^wered  to  confer  degrees  in  arts,  law,  and 
medicine.  The  university  chambers  are  at  present  in 
Somerset  House.  It  is  principally  supported  by  grants 
(torn  government.  The  first  examination  for  matricu- 
lation in  arts  took  place  in  November,  1838.  llie  first 
examination  for  degrees  will  take  place  in  May  or 
June,  1839. 

Of  societies  and  establishments  connected  with  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  the  following  are  the  principal:— 

The  British  Museum. 

The  Royal  Society,  incorporated  1663. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  founded  1573. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &e.,  estor 

blished  1754. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  incorporated  1765. 
Tbe  Royal  Institution,  incorporated  in  1800. 
The  Linncean  Society,  established  1802. 
The  British  Institution,  established  1805. 
Tbe  Geological  Socie^,  estaUished  in  1813. 
The  Society  for  the  lAffutbn  of  Usefol  Knowledge,  esta* 

blidied  in  18S6,  inccsporated  in  1832. 
The  HortieuUural  Society,  established  1808. 
The  Mechanics'  lustitute,  in  Southampton  Buildings, 

established  in  1823. 
The  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  established  in  1820. 
The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  established  1830. 
The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  established  1823. 
The  Zoological  Society,  established  1829. 
The  Architectural  Society,  established  1831. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  established  in  1890. 
The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  established  in  18-28. 
The  Statistical  Society,  establifdied  1834. 
The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  established 

1835;  incorporated  by  charter  1837. 
The  London  Institution,  established  1806. 
Sion  College,  incorporated  1630. 
Entomological  Society,  instituted  in  1806. 
Phrenological  Sfwiety. 

City  of  London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutun. 
College  of  Physicians,  established  in  1518. 
College  of  Surgeons. 
Company  of  Apothecaries. 
And  several  medical  sooietiei. 

Of  late  years  numerous  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
have  been  established  within  the  metropolis :  their  general 
objects  are  the  same,  being  the  communication  of  useful 
knowledge  by  means  of  lectures,  classes,  tbe  formation  ot 
libraries,  and  collections  of  various  kinds. 

The  principal  places  of  public  amusement  In  the  metro- 
polis are: — 

The  Queen's  Theatre  (Opera  House),  Haymorket. 
The  Theatre  Royal,  Diury  Lane. 

■  Covent  Garden. 

■  . .—  Haymarket. 
Tlie  English  Opera  House,  Strand. 
The  Royal  Adelphi  Theatre,  Strand. 
The  Olympic  Theatre,  Wych  Street, 
The  St.  James's  Theatre. 
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The  Vititoria  Theatre,  Waterloo  Road. 
The  City  of  London  Theatre,  Norton  Falgale. 
The  Pavilion  Theatre,  Whitecliopel  Road. 
The  Garrick  Theatre,  Goodman's  Fieldi. 
Ast  ley's  A  in  phi  theatre. 
Sadler's  Wells  Thealro. 

Royal  FitxroyTheatre»  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
Vauxhall  Gardeiu. 

The  places  of  general  recreation  are :— St.  James's  Park, 
Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  the  Rwent's  Park,  and 
Oteenwieh  Puk,  on  the  banks  of  ihe  Thaniem  at  Green- 
wich. With  the  exception  of  Greenwich  Park,  Ihey  may 
all  be  considered  to  be  in  London,  and  are  easily  accessible 
to  all  the  inhabitants  oi  the  metropolis. 

JVade,  The  accidental  burning  of  the  Custom 
House  of  London,  in  February,  1814,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  records  of  the  port  and  kingdom  were 
destroyed,  renders  it  impossible  to  gi^'e  a  complete  account 
of  the  commerce  of  the  metropolis  for  any  preceding  period. 
The  rulative  proportion  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
enjoyed  by  its  raorclianis  during  the  present  century  will  be 
sufficiently  sliown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  net 
amount  of  customs  duty,  collcctud  at  different  times  from 
the  year  1815,  in  I^nilon  and  in  all  the  various  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  London : — 


Ymt. 

London. 

Uuttnd  Kingikim. 

IBlft 

^5326.441 

10.511 .551 

5^2  7.11 

18» 

«73U'38 

11 J27741 
17.280.711 

1936 

im 

8,;du  t«9 

17.891,405 

1K28 

8.918  311) 

19.395,40.) 

1S£9 

8  52126L 

19,li9.615 

1830 

e576.iri3 

19.3eoj50 
18  lj4,725 

1831 

7,tlJ6.»93 

1833 

7.8:6.660 

18.^41,188 

1833 

7.fl6i.j21 

17.597.697 

1834 

9^76.972 

18  494316 

IS3S 

10.601iW0 

18W 

21,448,741 

1837 

io,i9o,m 

It  appears  from  these  figures,  whkh  are  taken  team 
ofBcial  returns,  that  the  payments  into  the  Exchequer  by 
the  Custom  House  of  London  amount  to  as  much  as  the  net 
receipts  of  all  the  othw  custom-houses  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  was  e:cpected  that  the  opening  of  the  China 
trade,  and  the  consequent  participation  of  other  ports  in  the 
tea  trade,  which  had  previously  oeen  monopolized  by  Lon- 
don, would  have  consiuerably  altered  the  above  proportions ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  such  has  not  been  the  result:  in 
fact,  the  buyers  of  thi«  article  of  general  consumption  still 
resort  to  London  as  the  market  in  which  they  can  selt^t 
their  purchases  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  number  of  ships,  with  the  amount  of  tonnage,  that 
have  flwcmented  the  pprt,  give  a  better  idea  of  the  actual 
amount  or  its  trade  than  is  afforded  by  revenue  accounts, 
which  -must  vary  with  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  country, 


and  which  exclude  alto^lher  goods  that  enter  the  port  and 
are  re-exported  or  sent  coastwiso  under  bond  to  other  mrts 
in  the  kingdom.  The  shij'ping  that  cleared  outwards  to 
foreign  parts  in  17S3  consisted  of— 

Bbipa.  Tou. 
British   .       .       .    1219  153.9G9 
Foreign  .       .       .     150  26,281 

13G9  180,2jO 

In  1792  the  trade  wm  more  than  double  what  it  was  in 
1 753.   The  clearances  from  the  port  were  in  that  j-ear— 

Shipi.  Tom. 
Bntish   .       .       .    1078  310,724 
Foreign  .       .       .     904  88,3-25 

1S62  399,049 

The  flipping  belonging  to  tlie  pwt  in  the  same  year 
(1792)  was - 


1109  ships  under  200  tons  burthen  .  .  . 
368  between  200  and  300  tons  burthen 
268    „  „      3i,0  and  500  „ 

24    .,  „      500  and  750 


Tom. 
94.952 
91,157 
9i,970 
13.984 


1769 


293,063 

Indiamen  8I,16I> 


Total  tonnage  .    .    .  374,223 

Ttie  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  British  and  foreign, 
that  entered  the  port  from  foreign  parts  in  each  year  from 
1820  to  1837,  will  show  how  greatly  its  foreign  commetce 
had  increased  during  the  but  half  century: — 


YcMt. 


1820 

mi 

1823 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1836 
1927 
1828 
1829 
1830 
18.11 

1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


Hrituh. 


SUpg. 


3,354 
8,000 
3,230 

3,oai 

3,132 
3,989 
3,495 
4, 01 J 
4,034 
4,1UH 
3.910 
4, 140 
3,2/4 
3,421 
3,786 
3, /SO 
3,845 
4,079 


Ton*. 


655,239 
585.994 
603.167 
611,451 
607,106 
785,565 
675,026 
769.102 
i67,212 
,84,070 

780.988 
640,057 
67S,28!> 
735.693 
740.255 
^2,046 
1.788 


Vmmga. 


Sliipc. 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  that  cleared  out  from 
London  to  different  parts  of  the  world  in  each  year  frum 
1631  to  1837  have  been  as  follows:— 


To  the  rnite>t  Stnlei  of  America  ... 
, ,     IlntUh  N.  Amcr.  Coluiilc*. , . 

OtliCT  parts  

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

95 
243 
25 
65 
4,184 

33.W:6 
75,9.'5 
5,012 
24.0('S 

73:1.174 

91 
215 
29 
73 
3,259 

31,603 
65,016 
6,131 
25.964 
722,124 

21? 
28 

67 
3,383 

31,403 
65.75:* 
5,638 
21,502 
639,864 

96 
254 
36 
74 
3.707 

39,206 
73.69.1 

7.097 
21,576 
684,479 

95 
282 
:;6 

S4 
3,489 

36,771 
89,08>l 
5.212 
90.0;>6 
G67,24;t 

108 
256 
47 
91 
3,906 

45,027 
82.578 
1U,29I 
32.203 

749.  ■i67 

2ao 
45 
100 

4,016 

36.231 
7^.<-6:' 
9,*  7 
36.4C4 
748.  JLU 

4,612 

926,125  3,667 

1 

850,838 

3,784 

761,163 

4,16; 

827,051 

3,976 

828,401 

4,408j  919,565  ;  4,4C0 

902.803 

The  above  figures  exhibit  an  amount  of  activity  in  the 
prosecution  of  foreign  trade  wholly  without  a  parallel,  but 
these  numbers  are  fur  exceeded  by  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
port.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  coastini;  vessels  that 
entered  London  iVom  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
distinguishing  those  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Ireland, 
during  the  six  years  firom  1833  to  183S,  were  as  under:  — 


Tcntj. 

GoMnl  CoutitM,  lu- 
cludtuKCuUlera. 

Iilflb  Tndcn. 

Total. 

Sill  lit. 

Sl>I|>i. 

Tuiu. 

Slri>«. 

18:i3 
I'Ol 

ixa 

1836 
1837 
18^ 

11.242 

19.0-6 
19,301 

1'>.7I7 
::o.£oi 

20,333 

S.3  8,653 
2,<45  S>5 
2.C0^!,tit6 
2,Wj6,8'-9 
2.743.8M 
2,/27.741 

1,D»1 
1,043 
1.163 
1,048 
1,121 
1.259 

119.568 
147.962 
IGOsOVe 
134,0(19 
167,882 
180,435 

19.336 
20,069 
20.471 
20.765 
21.822 
21,092 

2.517.221 
2,593,857 
2,764.982 
2,810,878 
9,911,726 
2,908,176 

It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  merchandise  brought  by  canal  and  by  land- 
carriage  to  London  or  which  is  by  the  same  means  conven  ed 
thence  to  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  must  be  verv 
great  There  is  not  a  town  or  village  of  any  note  in  the 
midland  districts  whii^h  docs  not  keep  up  a  constant  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  metropolis  by  means  of  boats 
or  waggons  'or  both,  but  nothing  is  known  concerning  the 
quantity  of  goods  transportecl.  It  would  be  easy  for  the 
proprietors  of  canals  to  give  an  account  of  their  traffic,  but 
all  information  of  this  kind  is  systematically  withhold,  pro- 
bably through  the  fear  of  cxciting  competition.  The  value 
of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  merchandise  constantly 
in  the  warehouEOS  of  the  great  docks  is  very  great,  but  as  no 
accurate  account  of  the  quantities  remaining  has  been  taken 
at  any  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  warehousing 
sjrstem,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  aiiy  nuire  definite  inforraa- 
iwra  on  the  subject.  [Df^Jw^Jg^ 
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The  Rinount  of  postages  collected  ill  London  tn  each  year 
from  1832  to  1837  was  as  follows: — 

£     s.    d.  £      t.  d. 

1832  .-632,696  17    8       1835    .    £04,189    &  2 

1833  .     642,871    0    7        1836    .     692,509  19  1 

1834  .    660,411  11    4       1S37    .    697,567    5  10 

During  this  time  there  has  been  no  incilase  in  the  rate  of 
iiostage,  and  the  progTeudve  increase  in  the  amount  collected 
13  probably  not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  increase  of  in- 
habitants. The  above  sums  form  between  a  fourth  and  a 
third  part  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  post-office  duty  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  post  communicalions  between  Lon- 
don and  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
greatly  accelerated  by  means  of  the  different  lines  of  mitway 
already  opened,  and  as  the  system  is  extended,  greater  im- 
lirovemeats  in  this  respect  will  of  course  be  realized.  At 
present  the  letter-bags  which  leave  London  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  arrive  at  EdinhuK;h  early  on  the  second 
morning.  Letters  for  Liverpool  despatched  at  the  same 
time  are  delivered  by  eleven  o'clock  the  following  morning. 

Sieairi'Vesaels. — There  is  no  port  in  the  kingdom  which 
has  profited  more  than  London  through  the  application  of 
steam  to  navigation.  A  great  part  of  the  steam-vessels  that 
arrive  and  depart  carry  passengers  only,  and  are  therefore 
nut  required  to  make  entry  at  the  custom-house,  and  with 
regard  to  such  as  carry  goods  no  distinction  is  made  at  the 
custom-house  between  them  and  sailing-vessels,  for  which 
reasons  no  accurate  account  of  tibe  number  of  this  class  of 
ships  that  enter  and  leave  the  port  can  be  given.  Steam 
passage-boats  are  passing  and  repassing  at  all  houra  during 
the  day  between  London  and  Greenwich  and  Woolwich, 
and  others  start  every  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  day 
from  London  Bridge  and  Westminster.  To  Gravesend 
boats  go  at  various  times  during  the  day,  and  in  the  summer 
there  are  several  departures  and  arrivals  every  day  to  and 
from  Margate  and  Ramsgale.  Between  London  and  Calais, 
Boulogne,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam  steam-vessels  are  pass- 
iii£;  almost  daily  in  summer  and  frequently  in  winter.  With 
various  porta  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  a  constant 
intercourse  is  kept  up  in  the  same  manner. 

LONDON  CLAY.  The  most  eonuderable  of  the  ter- 
tiary formations  of  Great  Bptain  is  thus  designated,  from 
its  development  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  under  and 
around  the  metropolis.  It  may  be  viewed  in  three  parts, 
occupying  the  following  series : — 

Upper  part. — 'Bagshot  Sand,'  in  which  several  remark- 
able fishes  have  been  lately  noticed  by  Dr.  Buckland. 

Middle  part,  *  London  Clay.'— Omtainin^  a  few  bands  of 
sand,  nodules  of  leptaria,  and  multitudes  of  murine 
shells. 

Lower  part, '  Plastic  Clays  and  Sands.'— Various  coloured 
clays  and  sands,  with  lignite,  and  marine,  astuary,  and 
fresh-water  shells. 

liONDON,  NEW.  [CoKNKCTicuT.] 

LONDONDERRY,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province 
of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  nortti  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Antrim  and  a  portion 
of  Loch  Neagh,  on  the  south  hy  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Done^^l.  According  to  the 
map  of  Ireland  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
thv  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  it  lies 
between  54"  38'  and  35°  22'  N.  lat.,  and  between  6"  28'  and 
7"  24'  W.  long. ;  and,  according  to  the  map  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Ireland,  extends  from  the  Tyrone  boundaty  at 
New  Bridge  on  the  Ballinderry  river  on  the  south  to  Port- 
rush  on  the  north,  40^  statute  miles ;  and  from  the  Donegal 
boundary  near  Londonderry  on  the  vest,  to  the  Antrim 
boundary  at  Kilrea  Bridge  on  the  wat,  34  statute  miles. 
The  area,  aecording  to  the  same  map,  consists  of— 

Aem.       I.  p. 
Land  .  .    507,997    I  27 

Water  •  •      10,404    0  3 


518,401    1  30 

or  810  square  statute  miles.  In  1831  the  gross  poinilalion 

was  222,012. 

Tlie  county  is  of  an  irregularly  triangular  area,  of  whidi 
the  eastern  side  may  be  considered  as  ftirraed  by  the  shore 
of  Loch  Neo^h  and  the  line  of  the  river  Bann,  the  south- 
western by  the  Tyrone  boundary,  and  the  north-western  by 
the  ri%'er  Foyle  and  coast-line.  From  the  Bann  the  surface 
gradually  rises  westward  for  about  ten  miles,  fbrming  a 
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chain  of  elevatbns  which  bound  the  valley  of  that  river  tm 
the  west,  and  constitute  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
interior  of  the  county.  These  heights  slope  with  a  gentle 
declivity  eastward  and  northward,  but  present  steep  aud 
often  precipitous  escarpments  towards  the  west,  in  which 
direction  they  overlook  an  extensive  tract  of  undulating 
country  extending  from  their  bases  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
Loch  Foyle,  and  hounded  on  the  south  by  the  mouoioin 
range  wbioh  separates  the  counties  of  Londonderry  and 
Tyrone.  Between  the  soutbwn  extremi^  of  the  first-men- 
tioned range  aud  the  shore  of  Loch  Neagh  a  comparatively 
level  tract  is  interposed.  The  countrj'  between  the  rivers 
Bann  and  Foyle  may  thus  be  conveniently  coniiidered  as 
divided  into  the  district  of  the  Bann,  the  district  of  Loch 
Foyle,  and  the  district  of  T.x)ch  Neagh. 

The  Lower  Bann,  from  Loch  Neagh  to  the  sea,  a  diistance 
of  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  has  a  fall  of  only  48  feet.  The 
sea  nows  up  to  the  Cutts  above  Coleraine,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  between  low  banks,  which  ore  encumbered  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river  with  extensive  tracts  of  sand.  The  north- 
eastern liberties  of  Coleraine  here  occupy  an  irregular  semi- 
circle of  about  four  miles  in  radius,  surroundir^  the  town 
[Coleraine]  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  The  general 
characteristics  of  this  district  are  umilar  to  Uiose  of  the 
north  cmst  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  elevations  are  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  country 
is  tame  and  bleak.  On  a  low  rocky  peninsula  at  the  ex- 
treme north-east  of  the  county  is  the  thriving  town  of  Port- 
rush;  and  nearer  the  Bann,  on  an  exposed  strand  running 
down  between  low  headlands  of  basalt  is  Fort  Stewart,  a  weH 
built  and  fashionable  watering-place,  but  quite  unprovided 
with  shelter  for  any  craft  above  the  size  of  a  fishing-boat. 
West  of  the  sand-banks  which  occur  at  the  embouchure  of 
the  Bonn  the  coast  has  a  bolder  outline,  rising  in  a  series 
of  precipitous  diffs  over  the  sandy  beach.  These  diffii  ex- 
tend a  distance  of  rather  more  than  two  miles,  increasing 
in  height  as  they  trend  westward,  until  at  the  nortb-vestem 
extremity  of  the  basaltic  tract,  of  which  they  form  the 
northern  boundary,  they  liave  an  elevation  of  from  350  to 
400  feet.  At  this  point  the  escarpments  which  mark  the 
western  boundary  of  the  basaltic  area  commence,  and  may 
be  traced  along  the  brows  of  all  the  heights  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  overlooking  the  district  extending  from 
this  line  to  Loch  Foyle.  Of  these  heights  the  most  pro- 
minent are  Benyevonagh,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
range,  which  rises  abruptly  over  tlie  sandy  Hat  of  Magit- 
ligan  to  a  height  of  1260  feet;  Donald's  Hill,  nine  miles 
farther  south,  1315  feet;  Bcnbrodagh,  three  miles  south  of 
Donald's  Hill,  1531  feet;  and,  separated  from  Benbradagh 
by  the  bold  amphithcatrical  valley  of  Glenshane,  the  upper 
or  eastern  boundary  of  which  is  formed  by  Carntogher 
mountain,  1521  feet  high,  is  Craignashock,  1773  feet,  with 
its  subordinate  heights  of  AUaeglish,  12fil  feet,  and  Tara- 
niarin,  1272  feet,  which  together  form  the  soutli-wcstern 
extremity  of  the  basaltic  area,  and  complete  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous range  of  mountain  of  24  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south.  With  the  exception  of  some  small  streams  which 
form  striking  cascades  in  falling  over  the  escarpments  of 
Avish  and  other  minor  heights  north  of  Beuyevenagh,  all 
the  waters  which  rise  in  the  area  included  between  the 
western  fronts  of  the  above-mentioned  mountains  and  the 
river  Bann  take  their  course  in  the  direction  of  the  latter 
river.  Of  these  the  most  considerable  are  the  Macosquia 
and  Agivey  rivets,  the  former  of  which  has  its  sources  in 
the  siack,  as  mountain-passes  are  here  provincially  termed, 
between  the  mountains  of  Benyevenagh  and  Keady,  and  the 
latter  of  which  unites  the  waters  of  several  streams  de- 
scending from  the  range  of  Donald's  Hill  and  Benbradagh. 
On  the  road  leading  from  Kilrea  on  the  Bann,  westward 
througli  the  slack  separating  the  Donald's-htll  range  from 
the  group  of  Benbradagh  and  the  other  mountains,  which 
on  this  side  form  the  valley  of  GlenuUer,  is  the  town  of 
Gar^'Ogb.  The  Clady  river,  rising  from  the  eastern  decli- 
vities of  Camtogiier  mountain,  also  joins  the  Bann  at  Fort- 
glenone,  a  point  of  considerable  intercourse  between  the 
counties  of  Londonderry  and  Antrim.  South  of  this  the 
drainage  of  the  county  is  towards  Loch  Neagh,  through  the 
rivers  Mayola  and  Ballinderry,  the  latter  of  which  fbrms 
part  of  the  county  boundary  on  this  side.  The  Mayola  has 
Its  rise  at  the  bases  of  the  mountain  groups  which  form  the 
head  of  Glenshane  and  the  valley  of  Ballynascreen,  and 
carries  a  considerable  body  of  water  to  Loch  Neagh,  which 
it  enters  at  its  north-W9St«rn  extremity.    The  town  of 
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Moghera  is  litu&ted  about  midway  between  tbe  Clady  and 
Mayola  riven,  on  tbe  toad  westward  flroin  Toome,  at  which 
latter  place  the  Lover  Bann  first  issues  from  the  lake.  The 
towns  Castle  Dawson,  Msgberafelt,  Tobermure,  and 
Moneymoire  are  situated  in  the  open  country  between  the 
Moyola  and  the  Balliudcrrv  rivers.  This  tract  is  bounded 
Wvetward  by  tbe  detachua  mountain  of  Slieve  Gallion, 
which  rises  (o  the  height  of  1 730  feet,  and  is  in  its  structure 
airailar  to  the  mountains  of  the  basaltic  tract  abovemen- 
tioiied,  although  throughout  the  wide  intervening  valley  of 
Ballynascreen  there  are  no  traces  of  any  connecting  forma- 
tion, We»t  of  the  valley  of  Ballynascreen  commences  a 
mouDtain-chain  which  with  little  interruption  extends  to 
tiie  vall^  1^  ttie  river  Foyle,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  oounties  of  lyrone  and  Londonderry.  The 
highest  of  the  group  is  Sawell,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
S23tf  feet,  about  midway  between  Blieve  Gallion  and  tbe 
Western  extremity  of  the  chain.  Tlte  other  chief  heights 
on  the  range  are  Huinard,  east  of  Sawell,  2037  feet;  Dairt 
mountain,  west  of  Sawell,  2037  feet;  Finglen,  east  of 
Muinard,  1876  feet ;  and  Slieve  Kirk,  which  forms  the 
western  extremity  of  the  range,  1224  feet  The  district  in- 
cluded between  these  mountains  and  Loch  Foyle,  consti- 
tuting the  western  division  of  tlie  county,  is  divided  by  a 
central  tract  of  high  land  into  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Roe 
and  Faughan.  The  fniDur,  rising  in  the  uppia-  part  of 
Glenahane,  is  joined  by  the  Owenreagh  and  Owenbeg  rivets 
at  the  entrance  of  tlikt  valley,  Awn  which  it  pursues  a 
northern  course  nearly  peraUel  to  the  line  of  abrupt  decli- 
^s  terminating  the  Iraultic  r^on.  to  I«och  Foyle,  which 
it  enters  by  a  sharp  turn  to  the  west  immediately  under  the 
base  of  Benyevenaeh.  Several  streams  join  the  Roe  from 
the  comparatively  level  tract  interposed  between  it  and 
these  mountains,  rendering  it,  next  to  the  Foyle  and  Bann, 
the  most  considerable  river  of  the  county.  Tbe  valley  of 
the  Roe,  especially  towards  the  embouchure  of  tbe  river,  is 
flat  and  open,  and  contains  much  good  and  highly  improved 
land.  The  thriving  town  of  Newtown  Limavady  is  situated 
on  this  river  about  five  miles  above  its  mouth,  on  the  high 
road  between  Coleraine  and  Ii}ndonderry  city,  next  to 
which  places  it  is  the  most  impOTtant  town  of  tbe  county. 
Pungiven,  also  a  place  of  some  consequence,  occupies  a 
romantic  site  on  tbe  same  river  near  its  juncti<m  witn  the 
Owenreagh,  in  tbe  opening  of  the  volley  of  Glenshane. 
The  principal  roads  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  tbe  county 
pan  through  these  towns,  which  severally  occupy  points  at 
which  the  leading  mountain-nasses  converge.  The  open 
rich  country  of  this  valley,  called  Moyroe,  or  the  plain  of 
the  Roe,  extends  westward  along  the  southern  shore  of 
I.onh  Foyle  by  Muff,  and  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  locli 
opena  into  the  valley  of  the  F'aughon.  The  Faughan  river, 
which  springs  from  the  northern  declivities  of  Sawell,  after 
skirting  the  bases  of  the  several  mountains  which  extend 
from  that  point  westward  and  northward  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  Foyle,  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  ^t  of  north, 
and  runs  through  a  highly  improved  open  valley  to  Loch 
Foyle.  From  the  village  of  Ciaudy,  situated  near  the 
sources  of  the  Faughan,  to  the  point  where  the  river  turns 
northward,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  the  valley  is  occupied 
by  well-improved  grounds  and  numerous  hleauh-greens. 
The  fertile  vales  of  Bond's  Glen  and  Glenrandle  open 
from  between  the  mountains  forming  the  county  boundary 
on  this  portion  of  tbe  valley  of  the  Faughan.  The  dislrict 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Roe  and  Faughan  is  considerably 
encumbered  with  moor  and  mountain.  Legavannon,  the 
principal  eminence,  which  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
tract,  has  an  elevation  of  1269  feet.  Other  heights,  varying 
from  601)  to  900  feet,  spreading  southward  and  westward 
from  Legavannon,  form  the  valleys  of  Bumtolloght  and 
Faure,  from  each  of  which  a  considerable  stream  descends 
to  tbe  Faughan. 

Between  the  Lower  Faughan  and  the  Foyle  is  a  range 
of  undulating  ground  crowed  1^  a  valley  through  which 
the  high  road  from  Dungiven  is  carried  to  the  village  of 
AVaterside;  from  thence  a  wooden  bridge  completes  the 
communication  with  Londonderry  ci^.  Tl^  city  of 
Londonderry  occupies  a  boldly  rising  ground  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Foyle,  along  which  tbe  county  embraces  an 
irregular  tract  extending  from  about  four  miles  above 
the  city  to  a  mile  below  Gulmore,  where  tbe  river  expands 
into  Loeh  Foyle.  The  disUnoe  from  end  to  end  of  this 
out-lying  portion  of  tbe  county  ii  ten  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  oqi)  tp  tteeo       a  half.  It  is  all  arable  and  in  a 


good  Btato  of  imptwement,  aa  is  also  die  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  The  Foyle  here  makes  a  noble  appearance* 
varying  in  breadth  from  SOU  yards  to  half  a  mile,  and 
being  capable  of  floating  ships  of  SM  tons  «p  to  tho 

bridge  of  Londonderry. 

The  moat  remarkable  feature  of  the  coast-tine  is  tbe  tract 
wbidi  extends  froik  the  north-wastern  extremity  of  tbe 
billy  region  to  the  low  point  of  Magilligan  and  southward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Roe.  On  this  tract  is  measured  tbe 
base-line  of  the  tr^ionometrical  survey  of  Ireland  now 
gomg  on  under  the  superinteodence  of  tbe  Ordnance, 
63.200  feet  in  length.  The  same  tract  appean  to  occupy 
tbe  greater  portion  of  tbe  bouom  of  the  kwh,  and  rises 
towuds  its  owtn  in  a  bank  whieb  oonflnes  the  nangation 
to  that  portion  of  Loeh  Foyle  lying  along  the  coast  of 
Donegal.  The  length  of  the  loch,  which  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  bounded  by  tbe  low  coast  of  Londonderry  on  ths 
east  and  south,  ami  by  the  bold  shore  of  Bnmebowen  on 
the  west;  is  above  18  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  lo  . 
The  entrance  to  tbe  loeh,  betwetm  Magilligan  Point  and 
Bnnishowen  Head,  is  about  a  mile  across,  and  from  this 
point  to  liondonderry  eity  is  a  snfe  and  tolerably  shdtered 
navigation  of  23  milea.  Eastward  of  llio  entrance  is  a  shoal 
called  the  *  Tuns,'  which  renders  tlte  loch  difficult  of  ac- 
cess in  stormy  weather.  The  safer  channel  is  by  the 
western  side  of  this  shoaL  Except  the  small  and  at  pre- 
sent tncNmvenient  harbour  of  Portrusb»  there  is  no  oUier 
shelter  fiir  veasols  on  tbe  ooast  of  this  county.  It  ham  beMi 
proposed  to  render  the  Bann  navwableiron  LocJi  Neagh 
to  tbe  sea  by  deepening  tbe  dunneTat  Toome,  and  cleahog 
away  tbe  ledges  of  roek  wliidi  cross  it  at  Moy^-annaghEr, 
Portna,  and  tbe  Cutts.  There  is  however  an  extensive 
sand-bar  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river,  which  could  not  be  kept 
open  without  constantdredging.  Under  these  circumstances 
Portrush  is  likely  to  continue  the  port  of  Coleraine. 

Tbe  roads  throughout  the  county  are  in  general  excellent. 
The  immediate  valley  of  the  Bann  and  the  district  of  Loch 
Neagh  in  ^rticular  are  closely  intersected  with  lines  of 
communication.  The  western  dislrict  is  not  so  w^  opened. 
The  chief  lines  here  are  those  connecting  Newtown  Lima- 
vady  by  the  southern  shore  of  Loch  Foyle  and  tbe  raUey  of 
the  Lower  Faughan  with  Londonderry,  and  that  wlueh 
runs  by  the  Upner  Faughan  from  Dungiven  to  tbe  same 
place.  One  roan  only  crosses  the  rough  country  imerposed 
between  theselines.  The  valleyof  the  Roe  is  well  providwi 
with  toads,  which  extend  southward  by  Bonagher  to  Clad}, 
giving  ample  means  of  communication  to  tbe  country 
between  the  heads  of  the  rivers  Roe  and  Faughan.  Tlie 
communication  southward  is  chiefly  by  the  valley  of  the 
Foyle  on  one  side,  and  by  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Balliuascreen  on  the  other.  Besides  these  there  are  several 
passes  from  Tyrone  into  Londonderry  among  the  mountain 
groups  which  lie  between  these  points. 

By  a  rain-guage,  kept  with  great  care  at  Londonderry,  it 
appears  that  tbe  maximum  annual  quantity  of  rain,  ou  an 
observ^n  of  seven  years,  was  somewnat  lev  than  3S  inohes, 
the  minimum  somewhat  less  than  86  inchesi  and  the  mean 
31*1  indies.  From  the  same  observations  it  appeared  thet 
on  an  average  of  seven  years  there  were  in  each  year  1 29 
da}'S  fair,  202  showery,  and  34  wet.  The  climate  is  by  tio 
means  &vourable  to  eatiy  sowing.  The  ft'equency  of  Ihe 
showers,  rather  than  tbe  quantity  of  rain,  renders  the  air  more 
humid  than  in  many  districts  where  a  greater  quantity  of 
rain  foils. 

Geoiogy.—The  basaltic  tract  corresponds  in  all  resperts 
to  tbe  remainder  of  the  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe 
Bann  [Giants'  Cadshway],  with  this  remarkable  difietenre, 
that  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  reversed  •  tbe  surfao^  and  the 
masses  which  compose  it,  on  the  Londonderry  side  of  Uw 
Bann  dipping  towards  (be  north-east,  whereas  their  direc- 
tion on  the  Antrim  side  is  nearly  to  the  south-west.  Tho 
basalt,  as  in  Antrim,  attains  its  greatest  thickness  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  field,  the  cap  of  Benyevenagh 
measurii^  upwards  of  900  feet.  Chalk,  lias,  limestone^ 
and  red  sandstone,  succeed  in  deseending  order,  one 
or  more  of  the  members  being  fluently  absent;  and  con- 
stitute the  remainder  of  the  system,  which  throu^out 
reposes  immediately  on  the  primitive  rock.  The  geological 
structure  of  the  district  may  thus  be  described  as  a  floor  of 
primitive  rock  overlaid  in  part  by  a  field  of  secondary 
formations,  capped  bybasalt.  The  boundary  Une  ismarked 
by  tbe  abrupt  dedivitiea  forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
valley  of  the  Roe:  from  tbe  south^.-mdcenuly^of  this 
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range  it  passes  across  the  Mayola  river  to  the  east  of  SUeTe  ' 
Gallion,  and  so  to  Loch  Ncagh,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  it  reappears  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glenavy  river.  The 
main  constitucQt  of  the  rest  of  the  county  is  mica  slate- 
This  Tuck  coven  about  450  square  statute  miles  of  the 
surfoce  of  Londonderry.  In  ^neral  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  it  and  the  red  sandstone,  which  is  the  most 
prominent  member  of  the  secondary  field,  is  well  deflnvd. 
One  mass  however,  that  of  Cootcoscrohan  mountain,  which 
rises  nearly  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  wholly 
composed  of  this  rock,  although  almost  surrounded  bv  the 
ndvanced  basaltic  heights  of  Craignashock  and  Benbra(iaf;;h. 
Upwards  of  two'thirds  of  the  mica  slate  of  this  district 
belong  to  the  talcose  variety.   Primitive  limestone  is  of  fre- 

Siuent occurrence  throughout  this  field.  At  a  height  of  800 
ect  above  the  sea,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Camti^her 
mountain,  it  is  found  with  veins  of  coloured  spar,  quarts, 
and  green  chlorite.  It  also  occurs  near  Dungiven  and 
Claudy.  On  the  east  sideofSlieveGallion there  is  a  gran- 
ular limestone,  which  contains  quantities  of  orystaUixed 
hornblende :  bornblende  state  is  fbund  at  several  places  in 
the  valley  of  the  Roe ;  a  bed,  four  hundred  yards  in  extent* 
occurs  near  the  old  church  of  Dungiven,  where  it  runs 
parallel  to  the  bed  of  primitive  limestone  above  mentioned. 
The  structure  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  jjouniy 
is  more  complex.  Slieve  Gallion,  betides  having  a  cap  of 
basalt,  with  the  usual  underlying  formations,  exhibits 
towards  its  base  beds  of  sienite  in  connection  with  por- 
phyry. OuUie  norOi-west  side  the  sienite  verges  intogreen- 
stone.  Several  masses  of  greenstone,  unconnected  with  the 
tabular  basalt  of  the  summit,  also  crop  out  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountain.  All  along  the  western  verse  of  the 
basaltic  region  the  red  sandstone,  which  forms  the  lowest 
member  of  the  field,  projects  beyond  the  superior  strata  in 
a  belt  varying  from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth.  This  is 
the  surface  rock  of  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Roe,  from  the 
head  of  which  it  sweeps  across  the  opening  of  the  valley  of 
Bollinderry,  and  so  between  Slieve  Gallion  and  the  line  of 
basalt  into  Tyrone.  A  detached  patch  of  floelz  limestone 
occurs  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  sandstone  field  atDesart- 
martin,  on  the  north-east  of  Slieve  Gallion,  where  it  is  worked 
for  burning.   There  are  no  mines  worked  in  this  county. 

Soil,  Agriculture,  and  Trade. — The  soil  of  that  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Bann  where  the  subsoil  is  hard  basalt 
consists  ror  the  most  part  of  a  rusty  loose  grit,  without 
sufficient  strength  or  cohesion  An  wheat  crops.  Numerous 
traets  of  bog,  interspersed  with  shallow  pools,  and  frequently 
separated  by  craggy  knolls  of  basalt,  are  scattered  over  this 
part  of  the  county.  Tboe  are  however  tracts  of  good  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  several  rivers  which  traverse  the 
district,  and  especially  at  their  junctions.  In  general  these 
superior  portions  consist  of  rolled  gravel  hanks :  clayey 
tracts  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coleraine,  beyond 
which,  on  the  Antrim  side  of  the  river,  the  basaltic  soil  is 
of  a  better  ^uali^  than  in  the  rest  of  the  tract.  The  same 
charaeteristica  mark  the  basaltic  field  in  the  district  of 
Xiocb  Neagh;  hut  between  the  basalt  and  the  primitive 
district  Arther  west  is  a  traot  of  rich  open  country,  ex- 
tending southward  into  Tyrone,  This  is  the  most  extensive 
traot  of  good  ground  in  the  county.  The  soil  of  the  basaltic 
field  towards  its  western  border  is  of  a  better  description 
than  in  tbe  immediate  valley  of  the  Bann  and  Loch 
Neagh.  The  basalt  is  here  copiously  intermixed  with 
zeolite,  which  renders  its  detritus  comparatively  fertile.  A 
soil  of  this  kind  covers  the  summits  of  Benyevenagh  and 
Benbradagh,  forming  extensive  tracjs  of  sweet  pasture. 
Tlw  subjacent  valley  of  the  Roe  possesses  a  variety  of  soils, 
all  of  a  superior  kind.  The  rich  flat  of  Moyroe.  extend- 
ing from  the  base  of  Benyevenagh  across  the  openinjg  of 
the  vallejr,  conaiits  of  alluvial  deposits,  which  form  a  i&ep 
loamy  smi  of  considerable  strengtn  and  fertility.  A  strip 
of  loamy  land,  also  of  alluvial  origin,  aeoompenies  the 
windings  of  the  river  as  high  as  Newtown  Limavady. 
High  gravel  banks,  rising  in  a  natural  terrace  on  each  side 
beyond  these  fiats,  mark  the  more  immediate  valley  of  the 
river  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  The  soil  of 
these  banks  is  generolly  a  fertile  t]u)ugh  not  very  rich  loam. 
Beyond  the  eastern  terrace  commences  a  tract  of  red  clay, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  tbe  sandstone,  which  at 
this  side  forms  the  surface-rock  up  to  the  immediate  acclivi- 
ties of  the  mountains.  This  clay  contains  extensive  beds 
of  marl,  and  with  good  treatment  bearsexcellent  grain  crops. 
The  schistose  district,  lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Roe 
and  Faughan,  is  to  a  great  extant  moory  vid  mountainous. 


The  valleys  of  Faughan-valo  and  Muff-glen,  nnnlng  south- 
ward from  Uie  open  tract  along  the  margin  of  Loch  Foyle 
into  the  schistose  region,  have  good  tracts  of  fertile  land, 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  gravel,  loam,  and  strong  clay. 
The  main  valley  of  the  Faughau  river  it  in  its  stmetureand 
soil  similar  to  the  westwn  lulf  of  the  vallm  of  tbe  Roe, 
having  gravel  terraces  reaching  back  to  the  schistose  region 
at  each  side.  These  are  well  cultivated,  and  towards  th» 
lower  part  of  the  valley  spread  over  a  considerable  traot. 
Gravel  and  mica-slate  are  also  the  chief  constituents  of  tbe 
soil  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Foyle.  A  cold  blue  clay 
occurs  here  in  a  few  detached  spots.  The  best  improved 
portions  of  the  county  are  the  district  of  Loch  Neagh,  the 
valley  of  the  Roe,  the  valley  of  tho  Faughan,  inclading 
tbe  coast  of  Loch  Foyle,  between  the  embouchures  of  th^ 
rivers*  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Londonderry  on  both 
Bides  of  tbe  Fojrle.  Thne  is  a  very  general  scarcity  of 
timber.  The  chief  mansion-house  in  the  county  is  that  of 
Down-hill,  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Bruee,  But,  built  by 
the  late  earl  of  Bristol,  bishop  of  Derry.  It  is  an  imposing 
architectural  pile,  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  basaltic  field 
where  it  rises  over  the  sea,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Bann.  The  cliffs  immediately  behind  the 
house  rise  upwards  of  100  feet  above  the  beach,  and  Uie 
situation  is  so  bleak  that  planting  could  only  be  effected  in 
the  deep  ravines  which  surround  the  demesne  on  the  land- 
ward side.  There  is  here  a  splendid  collection  of  paintings 
by  the  old  masters,  and  of  other  articles  of  virtii,  removed 
flram  the  galleries  at  Ballyscullion  when  the  mlaoe  erected 
by  the  same  prelate  there  was  taken  down.  Ballyscullion* 
house,  as  it  stood  in  1802,  was  by  much  the  most  nagaifl- 
oent  residence  in  the  north  of  Ireutnd.  The  situation,  on  the 
bare  flat  near  tbe  point  where  the  Bann  issues  from  Loch 
Beg,  was  however  extremely  unfevourable  to  the  forma- 
tioii  of  a  demesne  corresponding  to  the  magnifleuue  ^  tha 
building.  The  house  was  accordingly  taken  down  on  tin 
death  of  the  earl,  and  the  materials  sold. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  county  has  been  ma- 
terially forwarded  by  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
school  near  Muff  by  tbe  company  of  grocers  of  London* 
who  here  hold  laige  estates  under  the  crown.  There  ar« 
130  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  school,  for  experimental 
farming ;  a  elassical  school  is  likewise  connected  with  the 
establishment.  Oats  and  barley  are  the  principal  grain 
crops.  The  system  of  greencropping  is  practised  by  tha 
gentry  only.  Tliere  is  but  little  land  in  pasture,  and  iIhi 
breed  of  cattle,  with  the  exception  of  pigs,  of  which  greal 
numbers  are  reared,  is  in  general  not  much  attend^  to. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  grain  sold  at 
the  chief  market-towns,  exclusive  of  Londonderry  and 
Coleraine,  in  tbe  years  1830  and  1835  : — 
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The  condition  of  the  labouring  population  is  superior  fo 
that  of  the  same  clara  in  most  parts  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. The  general  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labourers 
is  It.  per  day  for  180  working  days  in  the  year.  Tbe  popu- 
lation are  to  a  eonaiderable  extent  of  Scottish  and  English 
descent.  Then  dwellings  and  persona  are  distinguished  1^ 
a  superior  air  of  comfort.  Those  of  the  native  raee  occupy 
tbe  more  mountainous  and  remote  districts:  they  are  a 
simple  and  interesting  people,  preserving  vivid  traditions  of 
early  times,  and  are  gennally  on  tbe  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  Irish  language  is 
very  commonly  in  use  among  them. 

The  manufaoture  and  bleaching  of  linens  is  tbe  staple 
trade  of  the  county.  The  most  extensive  bleach-greens  lie 
along  the  rivers  Roe  and  Faughan,  on  tbe  latter  of  which 
there  is  abundant  water-power  and  numerous  sites  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  thia  branch  of  the  man  ufocture.  In 
1831  there  were  in  the  county  2243  weavers,  46  reed- 
makers,  B58  flax-dressers,  bleachers,  ^ 
3  bnwen,  I  distiHer,  6  milteieli^^yc 
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onit  hosiers,  50  millers  24  com -dealers,  18  millwriglitg, 
S5  t&TinerB,  an<l  18  tobacconists.  The  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  county  is  carried  on  at  tlie  ports  of  Londonderry 
city  and  Portrusli,  the  latter  being  tlie  seaport  of  Colermine. 
Tlieexportiof  Londonderry  city  in  1 833,including20,802  tons 
of  com,  rnaaU  and  flour,  amounted  in  value  to  1,040,918/., 
and  the  importa  to  708,054/.  [Lomdondbrby,  City  }  The 
•xporti  of  Coleraine  and  Portrosh  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to-  a  value  of  105,685/,  and  the  imports  to 
fiS,900/.  The  quantity  of  corn  meal  and  flour  included  in 
the  exports  of  the  latter  port  in  that  year  was  5137  tons. 

Divisiotu,  Toioni,  <^c.— Londonderry  is  divided  into  the 
half  barony  of  Coleraine,  on  the  N.  E.,  the  barony  of 
Kenaught,  in  the  E.  and  centre,  containing  the  towns  of 
Kewtown  Llmavady  (pop.  2428)  and  Dunf^iven  (pop.  J 163), 
and  the  village  of  Ballykelly  (pop.  290) ;  Lnugkinthelin,  on 
the  S.  E.,  containing  part  of  the  town  of  Moneymore  (total 

n.  102S),  and  the  towns  of  Magherafelt  (pop.  1436), 
rea  (pop.  121S),  Maghera  (pop.  1154).  Tobermure  (pop. 
879),  Castle  Dawson  (pop.  674) ;  and  Tyrkerin,  on  the  W., 
containing  the  villages  of  Muff  (pop.  192),  Claudy  (pop. 
180),  ana  Faugfaanvale  (pop.  123).  Besides  theM.  there 
are  within  the  county  the  liberties  of  Coleraine,  containing 
the  town  of  Coleraine  (pop.  5752)  and  the  village  of  Portstew- 
art  (pop.  475) ;  and  the  liberties  of  Londonderry,  containing 
the  city  of  Londonderry  (pop.  with  its  suburbs,  19,620). 
*  ColerainK  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  28th  June,  II 
James  I.  The  conimun-council,  including  the  mayor,  are 
the  governing  bodv.  The  corporate  authorities  have  juris- 
diction within  the  borough,  similar  to  that  of  the  lord-mayor 
and  uldermen  of  London,  but  the  court  is  now  &llen  into 
disuse.  Their  revenue  ariws  from  rents  averaging  418/. 
]8f.  Rf/.  per  annum,  and  tolls  averagini;  314/.  0«.  ^</.  per 
annum,  which  income  was  chiefly  applied  in  1S3S  to  the 
reduction  of  a  debt  amounting  to  I5U0/.  The  manjuis  of 
Waterford  is  the  jHitron  of  the  borough.  Coleraine  is  now 
the  seat  of  a  most  flourishing  linen  manufacture.  [C^le- 

JIAINK.} 

Newtown  Limavady  was  incorporated  by  charier  of  30th 
March,  II  James  I.  The  corporation  is  now  extinct.  The 
town  is  remarkably  well  built,  and  has  a  very  cheerful  ap- 
pearance. There  is  a  handsome  sessions-house;  but  the 
market-house  is  old  and  inconvenient.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive 


linen-bleaching  diitrict  The  surrounding  fcctiery  is  highly 
beautiful. 

Magberafelt  is  also  a  handsome  though  small  town.  It 
consists  of  a  spacious  square  with  the  market-house  in  the 
centre,  from  which  the  foar  principal  streets  diveige.  Tlie 
houses  are  stone-built  and  slated.  There  is  a  great  market 
for  linens  and  yarns  once  a  fortnisfat.  Tlie  linen  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  vicinity :  there  are  also 
large  brewing  and  distilling  establishments  in  the  town. 

Portrush,  in  consequence  of  the  reeent  improvements  in 
the  harbour,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  Steam-boats 
ply  regulartv  from  hence  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Lon- 
dondeiTy.  t>ungiven  is  the  emporium  for  the  whole  of  the 
mountamous  district  round  the  sources  of  the  Roe  and 
Faughan.  It  had  formerly  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
linens,  but  it  has  latterly  hUen  ofl.  It  has  more  the  air 
of  a  rural  village  than  the  other  towns,  and  is,  from  its  se- 
cluded situation  and  the  primitive  manners  of  the  people 
of  the  vicinity,  a  place  of  peculiar  interest. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Londonderry  sent  asht  representa- 
tives to  the  Irish  parliament,  vis.  two  for  the  county,  two 
for  the  city,  and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Newtown 
Limavady,  and  CToleraine.  The  representation  is  now  con- 
fined to  two  county  memben,  one  member  for  the  city,  and 
one  for  the  borough  of  (]oleraine.  In  October.  1636,  the 
county  constituency  consisted  of  2331  electors.  The  assises 
are  held  at  Londonderry,  and  quarter-sessions  at  Newtown 
Limavady,  Magberafelt,  and  Coleraine.  The  police-force 
of  the  county,  on  the  1st  January,  1836,  consisted  of  fcur 
chief  constables,  15  constables,  77  subconstables,  and  5 
horse,  the  cost  of  maintaining  which  establishment 
amounted  to  3954/.  1 5«.  9(/..  of  which  1855/^  12t.  was  chaige- 
ablu  agaitut  the  county.  This  is  the  smallest  police-fiirre 
employed  in  any  county  of  Ireland.  Hie  total  number  of 
persons  charged  with  criminal  offences,  who  were  committed 
to  the  county  gaol  in  1 836,  was  363,  of  whom  300  were 
males  and  63  were  females.  Of  these,  125  males  and  4 
females  could  read  and  write  at  the  time  of  their  committal, 
112  males  and  31  females  could  read  only,  and  63  males 
and  28  females  could  neither  read  nix  write.  The  district 
lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  I^ndonderty,  Donegal, 
and  Tyrone  is  at  Londonderry  city,  which  also  contains 
the  county  infirmary.  There  are  dispensaries  in  all  tin; 
principal  towns  and  villages. 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
Under  Act  of  1812  ,  .  . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  III.  c.  120 
Under  Act  l  Will.  IV.  c.  19 
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History. — Of  the  early  history  of  Londonderry  county, 
pending  the  publication  of  the  'Ordnance  Memoir,  little  con 
be  said,  although  ample  materials  exist  in  the  native  Irish 
annals  similar  to  those  made  available  in  the  published 
*  Memoir  of  Londonderry  City.'  At  the  most  remote  period 
it  appears  to  have  been  possessed  bv  tlie  septa  of  O'Loughlin 
and  O'Neill,  to  whom  the  tribe  of  O'Cahan,  who  held  the 
eastern  and  central  districts,  was  tributary,  The  antient 
fortress  of  Aileach  [Donkoal]  was  the  scat  of  the  first 
family,  who  wore  of  the  elder  and  royal  branch  of  tlie 
O'Neills.  The  O'Cabans'  chief  places  of  residence  were, 
first  at  Dunseverick,  the  antient  Dunsoborky,  in  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Antrim,  and  afterwards  at  the  '  Dog's  Leap,' 
or  Limavady,  cn  the  Roe.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English  in  1197,  John  de  Ojurcy  marched  with  a  consi- 
derable force  from  Downpatrick  to  (Doleraine,  where  he 
erected  the  castlo  of  Mount  Sandal,  close  to  the  Cutts'  fall. 
Olid  afterwards  crossing  the  river,  plundered  the  country  of 
O'Cahan.  Pejrtoun,  tlie  English  commander,  who  was  left 
by  Dc  Courcy  in  the  newly-built  castle,  was  soon  after  cut 
off  with  his  entire  force  near  Faughan-vsle,  on  a  predatory 
excursion.  Next  year  De  Courcy  again  invoded  the  country 
of  O'Cahan,  and  proceeded  to  Derry,  which  ho  seized ;  hut 
Hugh  O'Noill,  of  Tyrone,  havine  mode  a  descent  on  the 
Antrim  coast  at  Lame,  and  routM  the  English  there,  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  his  rcnouest.  The  establishment  of 


an  English  garrison  at  Coleraine  would  appear  to  have 
enabled  the  English  very  soon  after  to  reduce  at  least  the 
eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  county  into  shire-ground, 
for  by  various  records  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  uid  Eil- 
ward  II.  grants  appear  to  have  been  made  and  inquisitions 
to  have  been  taken  in  Derry  in  the  regular  manner,  and  in 
the  patent  roll  of  the  20tli  Edward  II.  is  an  entry  of  the 
appointment  of  Robert  Savage  to  be  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Coulrath,  or  Coleraine,  as  O'Cahan's  country  was  then 
called.  It  is  probable  that  the  English  law  continued  in 
force  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county  until  the  great 
revolt  of  the  O'Neills  in  1333.  [Belfast.}  After  that 
period  the  native  Irish  continued  undisturbed  masters  of 
the  country  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neill,  a.d.  1 566,  made  it  necessary 
to  send  a  force  to  Derry.  Seven  companies  of  foot  and  a 
troop  of  horse  were  despatched  by  sea  under  Captain  Ran- 
dolf.  and  encamped  at  Deiry  in  October  of  that  year.  An 
engwaraent  ensued,  in  which  O'Neill  was  defeated ;  but 
Randolf  being  slain,  and  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  having 
destroyed  the  works  of  the  Efnglish,  the  jplaoe  was  soon 
after  abandoned.  In  the  year  1600,  Sir  Heni^  Dockura. 
with  a  force  of  4000  foot  and  200  horse,  arrived  in  the  river 
Foyle.  and  immediately  commenced  the  construction  of 
three  forts,  one  on  the  western  baolrof  the  Fojle  at  Cud- 
more^  where  the  rivercpgfHH^^  IfiriQ'^^  w  on  the 
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hiB  of  Derry,  and  ono  at  Dunnalong,  a  little  higlier  up  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Tliis  was  the  first  com- 
mencement of  a  permanent  settlement.  The  rehellion  of 
Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty  in  1608,  and  the  flight  of  Tyrone 
and  O'Donneir  in  the  preceding  year,  left  the  entire  of 
this  and  five  other  counties  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown. 
On  the  28th  January,  1609*  negotiations  were  commenced 
between  the  king  and  the  oorporation  of  London  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  terms  on  which  the  forfeited  lands 
in  this  county  should  be  conveyed  to  the  latter  fur  the 
purpose  of  planting  them  with  Protestant  colonists.  It  was 
at  first  agreed  that  the  Londoners  should  spend  20,000/.  on 
the  plantation,  in  consideration  of  which  the  king  granted 
to  tnem  the  old  county  and  town  of  Coleraino,  with  the 
woods  of  Glanconkene  and  Killeigbtra,  and  the  town  and 
liberties  of  Dcrry,  excepting  the  church  lands.  For  the 
management  of  these  estates,  the  common-council  elected 
a  body  of  twenty-six,  consisting  of  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  and  assistants,  of  whom  one-half  retire  every 
year,  their  places  being  supplied  by  a  new  election. 

In  1619  this  body  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and 
tHeir  estates  erected  into  one  count]^}  to  ha  called  the 
county  of  Londonderry.  The  corporation,  which  is  gene- 
rally known  as* The  Irish  Society,' still  exists  as  constituted 
under  the  charter  granted  by  CStarlea  II-  after  the  Restora- 
tion. The  division  of  the  county  took  pla«e  immediately 
after  the  granting  of  the  first  charter.  To  the  company  of 
Goldsmiths  were  assigned  the  south-eastern  liberties  of 
Derry;  the  company  of  Grocers  had  the  precinct  of  Muff; 
the  Fishmongers,  Ballykelly;  the  Ironmongers,  Aghadowey; 
the  Mercers,  Moyvanaway ;  the  Merchant  Taylors,  Moycos- 
quin;  the  Haberdashers,  Booevagh ;  the  Clothworkers, 

6irt  of  Coleraiae ;  the  Skinners,  Dungiven;  the  Vintnera, 
cllagliy ;  the  Drapers.  Moneymorc ;  and  the  Salters, 
Maghernfelt.  Of  these  twelve  companies,  the  Goldsmiths, 
Haberdashers,  Vintners,  and  Merchant  Tailors  have  from 
time  to  time  disposed  of  their  proportions  in  perpetuity. 
The  chief  proprietors  so  introduced  are  the  families  of 
Berosford,  Richardson,  Ponsonby,  Alexander,  and  ConoUy. 
Of  the  remaining  eight  companies,  five  have  under-leased 
their  lunda,  and  the  remaining  three,  namely,  the  Drapers, 
Mercers,  and  Grocers,  retain  their  estates  in  their  own 
hands,  which  they  manage  by  resident  agents.  The 
lands  not  assigned  to  the  companies  still  belong  to  the 
Society.  The  introduction  of  the  new  colony  changed 
the  entire  face  of  the  country,  which,  up  to  this  period,  had 
been  ono  of  the  most  desolate  tracts  in  Ireland.  Artisans, 
in  all  the  chief  branches  of  trade  and  manu&cture,  were 
brought  over  by  the  companies,  and  habits  of  industry  and 
independence  became  at  once  fixed  among  the  population. 
Tbe  native  Irish,  returning  by  degrees,  have  again  increased 
so  far  OS  nearly  to  equal  the  descendants  of  the  settlers  in 
number.  Although  a  peaceable  and  interesting  people, 
they  are  however  still  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  population 
in  those  habits  which  conduce  to  prosperity  and  comfort. 

There  are  some  remains  of  a  Cyclopean  fortress  at  the 
Giant's  Sconce,  on  the  road  from  Newtown  Limavady  to 
Coleraine.  Dunsorkin,  a  circular  mount  surrounded  by  a 
■wet  ditch,  near  Claudy,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  nu- 
merous earthen  fortresses  which  occur  throughout  this,  as 
throughout  every  other  Irish  county.  There  are  several 
cromlechs,  and  other  supposed  druidical  remains,  of  which 
the  largest  is  at  Slaut;ht-Manu5.  Artificial  caves  and 
tumuli  arc  frequent.  Of  military  edifices  the  only  remain- 
ing are  the  castles  of  Killoloo,  Dungiven,  Salter^town, 
ond  Muff,  erected  by  the  Londoners.  The  old  abbey  of 
Dungiven,  which  occupies  a  romantic  silo  on  a  rock  rising 
200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river  Rue,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting ecclesiastical  ruin  in  the  county.  It  was  built  a.d. 
1100  by  O'Cahan,  and  contains  several  well-sculptured 
monuments  of  that  family.  The  old  church  of  Banaghor, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  also  a  very  interesting  ruin. 
Farther  down  on  the  Roe  is  the  site  of  0'Cahan'&cai(tle,finely 
situated  on  a  rock  over  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  woods. 

The  county  expanses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jury  present- 
ments. The  amount  levied  in  1835  was  23,993/.  IBj.  Irf., 
of  which  9'22U.  Ss.  lOd.  was  for  roads  and  bridges,  870'j/. 

IQd.  was  for  buildings,  charities,  salaries,  &&,  and 
S0C6/.  I7s.  6c/.  was  for  police.  For  the  educational statis- 
ti'js  of  the  county  see  Derry  diocese. 

(.SltitiKtical  Survey  of  Londonderry,  Dublin,  1802  ;  Me- 
moir qf  the  Chart  and  Survey  qf  Londonderry,  by  the  Rev. 
George  V.  Sampson,  London*  1814;  TiwuasUmf  tif  tiu 


Geoiogieal  Sonety,  vo..  iii. ;  Concise  Vietot^fthe  Triah  So- 
ciety ;  Ordnance  Memoir  of  Lomdxmderry  City,  Dublin 
1837;  Cux's  History  <if  Ireland  j  Pariiaountarjf  Beport* 
and  Pmere,  &c.) 

LONDONDERRY,  a  city  in  the  barony  of  Tyrkerin 
and  county  of  Londonderry,  in  54°  49'  N.  laL  and  7°  19' 
W.  long,,  on  the  vest  bank  of  the  river  Fi^le,  five  miles 
above  the  point  where  that  river  spreads  into  the  harbour 
ofLoch  Foyle,  and  144  statute  miles  from  Dublin  by  the 
present  mait-ooacb  roads. 

The  municipal  boundary,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
corporation  is  virtually  limited,  includes  an  irregular  area 
of  37,714  acres,  of  which  12,615  are  on  the  west  and  I9,09S 
acres  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Foyle.  These  limits  are 
considerably  restricted  by  the  boundary  adopted  for  por- 
liamentary  representation.  The  site  of  the  city  within  the 
walls  measures  1273  feet  by  635  feet.  Tlte  area  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  old  town  stands  is  nearly  200  acres. 

Derry,  ontiently  called  Derry- Calgacb,  first  became  a  place 
of  note  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  a  monastery 
there,  about  a.d.  946,  by  Columba,  the  celebrated  apostle  of  * 
the  Piots.  It  is  probable  that  before  this  time  tne  ^ce 
had  been  consecrated  to  religious  purposes,  as  the  oak- 
grove,  which  originally  covered  the  hillf  and  fiom  which  it 
takes  its  name,  continued  to  be  regarded  as  a  sanctified 
spot  for  many  ages.  A  small  town  soon  grew  up  about 
this  church,  which  stood  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  towards 
the  south-west.  Its  whole  early  history  consists  of  the  re- 
cord of  successive  burnings  and  pillagings  by  the  neigh* 
bouring  Irish  and  by  the  Danes.  In  1162  eighty  houses 
which  had  encroached  on  the  old  Abbey  Church  were  pulled 
down,  and  an  area  was  enclosed  round  the  building.  A  new 
church,  called  the  Temple  More,  or  jgn*t  church,  was  built 
in  the  next  year  by  the  assistance  of  Hurtagh  O'Loughlin, 
king  of  Ireland.  Derry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
place  of  any  militarj-  strength  at  this  time,  as  it  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  English  under  De  0>urey  in  1 1 98.  [London- 
derry, County^  In  1311  King  Edward  II.  granted  thetown 
of  Derrycotumbkill,  as  it  was  then  called,  to  Richard  de 
Burgho;  but  the  great  rebellion  of  the  succeeding  reign 
rendered  this  grant  ineffectual  until  after  the  inheritance 
had  returned  to  the  crown  in  the  person  of  King  Henry  VII. 
On  Sir  Henry  Dockura  arriving  here,  in  1600,  he  de- 
scribes it  as  'a place  in  maner  of  an  iland,  comprehend- 
ing within  it  forty  acres  of  ground,  wherein  were  the  ruins 
of  an  old  ahbay,  of  a  bishopp^s  house,  of  two  churches,  end 
at  one  of  the  ends  of  it  an  old  castle,  ^e  river  called  Lough* 
foyle  compassing  it  all  on  one  side,  and  alx^,  most  eomon- 
lie  wett,  and  not  easilie  passable  except  at  two  or  three 
places,  dividing  it  fVom  the  maine  land.'  Here  the  English 
immediately  commenced  the  construction  of  a  fort,  wtiich 
appears  to  nave  occupied  the  north-eastern  declivity  of  the 
hill,  containing  within  it  a  considerable  town,  and  having 
a  straggling  suburb  reaching  from  the  gate  to  the  river  side, 
where  there  was  a  castle  for  the  protection  of  the  wharf. 
This  fort  and  town  were  for  the  most  part  burned  down  in 
the  rebellion  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty  in  1608,  and  on  the 
London  Companies  obtaining  their  grant  in  1613,  a  more 
extended  plan  was  adopted  mr  their  reconstrucUon.  The 
new  fortress  was  made  to  embrace  the  entire  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall  and  rampart 
protected  by  seven  bastions  ftnd  three  demi-bastions.  The 
four  principal  streets,  leading  from  as  many  gates  in  the 
several  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  were  laid  out  at  right 
angles,  a  handsome  8(iuare  for  the  corporation-house  being 
left  in  the  centre.  The  progress  of  the  city  was  now  rapid. 
In  1622  the  town-house  was  erected.  Up  to  the  year  1629 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  London  companies  in  building 
and  fortifying  the  walls,  erecting  houses,  constructing  quays 
and  wharfs,  and  making  roads,  was  27,197/.  Id  1633  the 
cathedral  was  completed  at  a  further  cost  of  4000/.  The 
cancelling  of  the  company's  charter  in  1637,  and  the  subse- 
quent breaking  out  of  the  great  rebellion,  put  a  stop  to  these 
improvements.  The  city  now  became  an  asylum  for  the 
distressed  Protestants  of  the  counties  of  Londonderry.  Ty- 
rone, and  Donegal.  In  1649  the  city  was  garrisoned  ibr 
the  parliament  by  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  endured  a  siege 
of  four  months  by  the  royalists  under  Sir  Robert  Stewart. 
The  defeat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  forces  under  Bishop 
MacMahon  at  Skirfolas  in  Donegal,  the  following  year,  left 
the  parliamentarians  in  peaceable  possession  until  the  con- 
clusion of  those  troubles,  for  the  time,  by  th^  restoration  of 
King  Charies  II.  In  «™»^tf™  tt/e^SS^tfi* 
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bitixcng,  their  oliarter  was  renewed  by  letters  patent  of  the 
Cth  April,  1C62,  and  the  city  again  began  to  prosper.  About 
16S5  however  a  great  decay  took  place  in  trade  and  com- 
tuerce,  and  two  years  after,  on  a  quo  warranto  brousht 
against  the  corporation  by  the  government  of  KinsJameslI., 
the  corporation  were  deprived  of  their  charter.  The  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  government  excited  universal 
alarm  among  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  a  report  of  an 
intended  massacre  having  reached  the  city  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1 6^8,  decideu  the  inhabitants  nn  refusing  admis- 
sion to  Lord  Antrim's  regiracntt  which  had  been  despatched 
by  the  lord-lieutenant  Tyrcotinelt  to  garrison  the  ploee. 
Ine  gates  were  closed  by  some  resolute  younj;  men  of  the 
town,  on  the  7th  of  December,  juit  as  the  aa\'anced  guard 
of  the  king's  furnes  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  northern  Protestants  now  generally  took  arms, 
sod  Derry  became  their  principal  rendezTous.  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  a  Protestant  nobleman,  holding  a  commiwion  in  the 
array  of  King  James,  was,  with  some  difficulty,  admitted  by 
the  citizens,  who  sitpulated  that  one-half  of  any  force  he 
might  introduce  should  be  Protestants,  and  that  until  their 
apprehensions  should  be  allayed  by  a  pardon  for  the  late 
commotion,  the  citizens  themselves  should  keep  the  guanls. 
In  the  meantime  arms  and  ammunition  were  provided,  and 
applioattons  fbr  osaistonoe  urged  on  the  London  companies. 
Ijord  Uoun^oy  beine  despatched  to  Paris,  the  command 
was  bestowed  on  Colonel  Lundy.  who  professed  himself 
strongly  attached  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

Oil  the  12th  March,  1690,  King  James  landed  at  Kinsale, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  it  was  resolved 
tu  make  the  reauclioo  of  Derry  the  object  of  the  army's 
first  operatioui.  On  the  approach  of  King  James,  who 
proceeded  on  the  expedition  in  person  at  the  he«d  of 
20,000  men.  Lundy  declared  the  place  untenable,  and 
dissuaded  some  English  forces  which  had  just  arrived  in  the 
bay  from  landing  in  the  face  of  the  superior  force  advancing 
against  them.  The  citizens,  indignant  at  his  cowardice, 
rose  tumultuously,  seized  the  gates,  and  fired  upon  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Irish.  Lundy  having  Hed  from  the 
city  in  disguise,  the  citizens  elected  two  new  governors, 
Walker,  rector  of  Donoglimore,  and  Major  Baker,  and 
formed  themselves  into  eight  regiments,  amounting  to  7020 
men  and  41  officers.  Ei^teen  clergymen  of  the  establish- 
ment and  seven  dissenting  ministers,  lining  asiik  all  secta- 
rian animosities,  joined  their  ranks.  The  besiegers  having 
seized  the  fort  of  Culraore,  erected  batteries  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  stretched  a  boom  across  for  the  purpore  of 
preventing  the  arrival  of  supplies.  They  then  proceeded 
in  their  operations  against  the  city  by  regular  approaches 
on  the  western  aide,  and  pushed  some  of  their  works  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  rampart.  The  citizens  conducted  their 
defeuce  by  a  vigorous  fire  from  the  walls,  and  by  irr^ular 
sallios,  which  were  generally  attended  with  success.  After 
the  first  eleven  days  of  the  siege.  King  James  withdrew, 
leaving  the  command  to  Marshal  Rosen.  On  the  30th 
July,  after  the  inhabitants  had  been  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  eating  dogs,  horseflesh,  bides,  and  tallow,  and 
when  even  these  were  failing,  two  ahips  laden  with  pro- 
visions and  convoyed  by  an  English  frigate  entered  the  Day. 
The  foremost  victualling  ship,  after  passing  Culmore  and 
the  batteries  on  either  side  uninjured,  struck  the  boom  and 
broke  it  The  nicgc.  which  hod  lasted  105  days,  was  im- 
mediately raised.  The  garrison  lost  320O  men;  and.  of 
the  4300  who  remained,  more  than  1000  were  unfit  for  duty. 
The  loss  of  the  besiegers,  between  the  number  slain  in  the 
siege  and  retreat,  and  tlioae  who  died  from  disease  in  their 
camp,  was  800(1.  On  the  representations  of  the  heroic 
Wolker,  the  twelve  London  Companies  advanced  1 00/.  eadi 
Jhr  the  repair  of  the  city  ;  wood  was  supplied  by  the  Society, 
abatements  made  in  the  rents,  and  the  terms  of  many  leases 
rendered  more  favourable  to  the  tenants.  The  town-hall, 
which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  siege,  was  rebuilt  in 
1692.  In  17S9  a  wooden  bridge  was  commenced  over  the 
Foyle.  where,  previously,  the  only  ucans  of  passage  had 
been  a  furry.  The  architect  was  iJemuel  Cox,  an  inhabitant 
of  Bjston  in  New  England,  llie  original  expense  was 
16,294/.  6£.  Qd.  Two  years  completed  the  work,  which, 
having  been  frequently  repaired  at  an  expense  rather 
greater  than  the  original  cost,  is  still  standing.  The  length 
is  1068feet,  and  the  breadth  40.  A  turning  bridge  near  the 
western  ei^  of  the  structure  admits  the  passage  of  vessels 
up  the  river.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  Foylo  here  low- 
vvtOT  i«  3 1  feet,  and  the  rile  of  the  tide  is  fbnn  five  to  siiie  foot. 


The  depth  of  water  at  the  quays  is  ftoin  12  to  14  feet  at 
li)W-waler  of  neap  tides.  Tne  velocity  of  the  current  is 
{torn  three  to  four  miles  an  hour  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
channel,  and  from  two  to  three  in  the  widest 

The  charter  of  the  corporation  bears  date  the  1  Itb  Jan., 
18  Car.  IL  The  governing  body  is  the  common-council, 
consisting  of  12  udermen,  including  the  mayor,  24  chief 
burgesses,  and  two  sheriff.  The  mayor  is  chosen  by  the 
common-council  from  the  aldermen.  The  freedom  is  acquired 
by  birth,  servitude,  marriage,  and  special  favour.  The  re- 
corder is  presented  by  the  corporation  and  appointed  by  the 
crown,  lira  city  sessions,  to  hear  and  determine  felonies, 
are  held  three  times  in  Uie  year.  A  court  of  record,  with 
civil  juri*diction,  unlimited  in  amount,  is  held  hefare  the 
mayor  or  recorder  once  a  week.  With  the  OLceptioa  oTtlie 
rent  of  the  market  tolls,  amounting  to  1 70/.  per  annum,  the 
corptuittion  do  not  now  possess  any  property  not  held  for 
special  public  trusts.  In  Feb.,  1833,  they  owed  a  total  debt 
of  66,444/:  lit.  of  which  34.690/.  9t.  Hid,  was  paid  off 
by  a  sale  of  their  then  remaining  property.  The  balance 
due  has  sinoe  increased  to  32,971/.  7s.  6^J.,  to  pay  which 
there  are  not  now  any  funds,  save  the  above  rents,  available. 

Prior  to  the  Union.  Londonderry  city  returned  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  parliamsnt.  Since  that  time  it  is  repre- 
sented by  one  member  only.  The  franchise  is  now  in  the 
lOA  householders  and  ft-eemen.  On  the  lit  April,  163$, 
the  constituency  consisted  of  724  electors. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  city  is  highly  imposing. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stands  rises  boldly  over  the  Foyle,  the 
banks  of  which  on  both  sides  are  steep  and  wooded.  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  119  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  is  the  cathedral,  the  spire  of  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  178  feet  from  the  churchyard.  Walker's  testimonial — a 
fluted  Doric  oOlumn,  90  feet  high — springs  nearly  from  the 
same  level  on  the  central  weslern  bastion.  These  objects, 
with  the  cupola  of  the  town-house,  give  a  very  striking 
outline  to  the  mass  of  buildings  which  stretches  from  the 
water's-edge  up  the  northern  and  eastern  acclivity  of  the 
hill,  and  spreads  westward  into  an  extenuve  suburb  occu- 
pying the  lower  part  of  the  valley  which  separates  the  hill 
and  site  of  the  old  town  from  the  adjoining  eminences. 
Tlie  bishop's  palace  stands  within  the  mils  at  the  south- 
western extremitv  of  the  town,  near  the  cathedral.  Between 
tlie  cathedral  and  palace  is  the  oourt-hous^  a  very  hand- 
some edifice,  exhibiting  a  facade  of  126  feet,  consisting  of 
an  Ionic  portico  of  four  columns  with  wings  adorned  with 
Doric  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  statues  of  Peace  and 
Justice.  The  building  was  commenced  in  the  year  1813, 
and  cost  30,479/.  I5s.  Outside  the  walls,  on  thii  side,  is 
the  county  gaol,  a  very  spacious  and  strong  building,  com- 

?leted  at  an  expense  of  33,716/.  (Irish)  in  the  year  1824. 
'be  crown-prison  department  is  somewhat  too  extensive  for 
the  demanoa  of  justice  in  so  peaceable  a  oouoiy.  Outside 
the  wMs,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town,  ftring  the 
river,  is  the  custom-house,  a  hollow  square  of  buildings,  1 70 
feet  by  130.  The  quays  extend  from  the  bridge  norvnwan! 
for  rather  more  tlion  half  a  mile,  and  terminate  in  a  patent 
slip,  constructed  in  1830  at  a  cost  of  4O00/.  This  slip  is 
found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  dry-dock  fur  vessels 
of  300  tons  register.  A  general  ship-yard  is  attached,  in 
which  A'easels  ot  20O  tons  and  upwards  have  been  recently 
built.  The  walls  and  ramparts  are  still  kept  in  rcraJr,  and 
form  an  agreeable  promenade  for  the  citizens.  Between 
1803  and  1808  the  three  principal  gates  were  built  at  a  (Xtet 
of  1403/.  3s.  Bisbop's-gate,  which  forms  the  entrance  at 
the  side  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  court-house,  is  a 
handsome  triumphal  arch  with  lateral  passages,  erected  by 
the  corporation  in  1789. 

The  lighting,  cleansing,  «aA  watching  of  the  city  are 
managed  by  a  committee  under  the  act  of2  and  3  Wm.l 
c  107.  The  gas-works  which  supply  the  city  were  eata- 
blished  by  a  joint-stock  company  in  1830,  at  an  expense  of 
7000/.  The  supply  of  water  a  from  a  tank  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  The  water  is  conveyed  across  the  bridge 
by  pipes  which  close  by  the  operation  of  the  same  machinery 
that  opens  the  turning  platform  in  the  bridge  for  the  oc- 
casional passage  of  vessels.  Turf-fuel  is  procured  from  the 
bogs  of  C^ondermot,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tlie  Foyle. 
The  quantity  of  coal  and  culm  imported  in  1835  waa 
13,966  tons,  of  the  value  of  8728/. 

The  port  is  under  the  control  of  aoommittee  acting  untler 
the  provisions  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Wm.  IV.,  c  107.  which 
act  also  K^lates  tlie  tonnage  dut^^^^^^||^  wbidi 
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up  to  1S31  Trere  the  propM^jrof  the  corporation,  tre  now 
in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  companies.  There 
are  twent^-oiie  sueh  quays  and  wharft,  including  two  on 
the  waterside  bank  of  the  ii\'er.  The  shipping  belonging 
to  the  port  iu  1837  consisted  of  Ibrty  sailing  vessels  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  about  6000  tons,  and  of  six  steam- 
boats of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  It)63  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
which  entered  inwards  in  1837  was  forty-six,  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  8385  tons  ;  outwards  fifteen,  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  4S86  tons.  Coastwise,  in  the  same  year,  the 
number  inwards  was  687,  and  the  tonnage  79,935  tons; 
outwards  543,  tonnage  66,260  tons.  These  returns,  com- 
pared with  those  of  1826,  exhibit  a  considerable  decrease 
m  tlie  foreign  trade ;  but  a  much  more  than  corresnonding 
inerease  in  the  trade  coastwise,  which,  vithin  the  last  t^n 
years,  has  more  than  doubled. 


Exportt  qf  LondondBrry  in  the  year  1835  iexclunw  <^ 
re-ihipmenta  qf  Sitgara). 


AtHdn. 
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In  the  same  year  the  imports  amounted  to  an  estimate 
value  of  708,054/.  The  chief  articles  were  sugar,  58,744/. ; 
iron,  24,5S02. ;  British  spirits  (chiefly  Scotch  whiskey), 
21,S20f.;  tea,  19,255/.;  flax-seed,  16.896/.;  haberdashery 
and  apparel,  13,550/.;  flsh  (chiefly  herrings),  10,811/.; 
tallow,  9570/. ;  glass  and  earthenware,  6980/. ;  tobacco, 
9,2\^L;  and  coal  and  culm,  8726/.  The  customs  of  the  port 
for  the  yeu  1837  amounted  to  99,652/. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  goods  of  all  kinds 
nirried  annually  into  the  city  by  inland  conveyances  is 
58.400  tons,  of  which  37,000  tons  are  for  exportation  ; 
aiid  that  the  total  quantity  of  goods  carried  out  of  the  city 
is  67,500  tons,  oF  which  54,400  tons  consist  of  goods  im- 
ported. The  grinding  of  grain  (chielly  oats)  is  the  chief 
oninoh  of  manu&oture  carried  on  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
There  are  two  extensive  distilleries,  a  brewe^,  copper-works 
on  a  lai^e  scale,  and  a  metal  foundry.  In  these  seven 
ateam-engiues  are  employed,  of  an  aggregate  of  116  horse- 
power. The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Foyte  gives  employment 
10  120  men  besides  water-keepers.  The  fish  are  exjwrted 
to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  Dublin,  in  boxes,  packed 
with  ice.  The  produce  has  increased  greatly  within  the 
Inst  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  stake- 
nctg.  In  1835  the  total  number  of  flsh  taken  in  stake  and 
draught  nets  in  the  Foyle  was  55,906,  weighing  143  tons 
9  evu   This  fishery  belongs  to  the  Irish  Society. 

In  1618-19  the  total  numbw  of  houses  in  the  city  was 
92,  inhabited  by  1  OS  families;  in  1814  the  numherof  houses 
va8estimatedatl4S8,andofinhabilant8at  10,570;  in  1821 
the  number  of  houses  was  found  to  be  1 329,  and  of  inhabit- 
ants 9313.  In  183t  the  numbers  were— houses  1405,  in- 
habitants 10,130,  comprising  1972  families:  of  which  number 
34  families  were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture;  1297  in 
trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft;  and  641  were  not 
included  in  either  class.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  the  numbers  in  1834 
*ere^ 

Within  the  walls .  .  .  2,T2I 
Without  the  walls       .      .  11.164 

 13,285 

>nd  these  appear  to  be  still  ineraasing. 

There  were,  in  1836,  in  the  ciw,  suburbs,  and  liberties, 
3i  daily  sehools,  supported  wholly     the  pupils,  educating 


748  males  and  504  females;  and  12  daily  schools,  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  contributions  and  bequests,  educating 
680  males  and  564  feraulee.  Gwyn's  Charitable  Institution 
has  an  income  of  1870/.  \Za.  per  annum;  in  1836  there 
were  81  boys  on  the  establishment.  The  Diocesan  and 
Free  Grammar-school  has  an  income  of  600/^  per  annum, 
567/.  6«.  2d.  of  which  is  contributed  by  the  London  com- 
panies, the  Irish  Society,  and  the  bishop.  The  Irish  Society 
also  contributes  to  the  support  of  ei^ht  other  schools.  Two 
schools,  in  1836,  were  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education.  In  the  city  is  a  public  library  and  news- 
room, with  a  collection  of  about  3ilO  volumes,  established 
in  1819,  and  in  1B24  transferred  to  a  new  building  now 
partly  occupied  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  is 
also  a  literary  society,  established  in  1834.  The  savings*- 
bank,  established  in  1816,  had  deposits  amounting  to 
16,226/.  15«.  6(f.  on  the  10th  Nov.,  1835.  The  number  of 
depositors  was  699.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published 
iu  the  city. 

Of  the  charitable  institutions  the  principal  are:— the 
Mendicitv  House,  established  in  1 825  by  BJahop  Knox,  and 
supported  by  voluntary  donations  averaging  600/.  per  an- 
num; the  Poor-Shop,  established  in  1821  to  provide  the 
indigent  with  clothing  and  bedding  at  prime  cost,  supported 
by  contributions  averaging  about  45/.  annually:  and  the 
Indies'  Penny  Society,  established  in  1815,  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  indigent  room-keeper%  supported  by  subscriptions 
averaging  200/.  per  annum.  There  are  also  a  charitable 
loan-niiu,  a  penitentiary  for  females,  and  some  minor 
charities.  Hie  district  lunatic  asylum  stands  on  the  north 
of  the  city.  It  was  opened  in  1829,at  a  cost  of  25,678/.  2^.  Ad., 
and  is  calculated  fbr  104  patients.  The  funds  for  its  support 
are  adTOnced  by  government,  and  repaid  by  the  counties  of 
the  district  The  county  infirmary  and  fever- hospital, 
opened  in  1810,  and  the  dispensary,  established  in  1819, 
are  supported  by  annual  subscriptions  and  grand-jury  pre- 
sentments. The  annual  average  of  patients  relieved  in  the 
former  is  407,  and  of  those  relieved  by  the  latter  1564. 

{Ordnance  Memoir  0/  the  City  and  North  western 
Libertiea  qf  Londonderry,  41a,  Dublin,  1837;  Report  of 
Jlailtpay  CommiMioiter$tXre\mdt  1838;  Leland's  History 
oflretandt  &c.) 

LONG.  ROGER,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
about  the  year  1680.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  took  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  1704,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1728.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  a  FcUow  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  Vico-CbanceUor  of  the  University;  in  1749  ho  was 
appointed  Lowndes'  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  in  1751 
he  was  presented  to  Iho  rectory  of  Bradwell  in  Essex, 
which  be  held  until  his  death,  16th  December,  1770.  His 
principal  work  is  a  treatise  on  astronomv.  in  two  lat)>e 
quarto  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  ]  742, 
the  other  in  1764:  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1784. 
This  work  contains  very  good  descriptions  of  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  heavens.  Besides  his  aslronom;^  he  wrote, 
under  the  signature  of  Dicaiophilua  C^ntabrigicnsis,  a 

Samphlet  entitled  'The  Rights  of  Churches  andCollegea 
efended,'  1731 ,  *  Replv  to  Dr.Gally's  pamphlet  on  Greek 
accent,'  1755  ;  *  Life  of  Mahomet.' prefixed  to  Oakley's 'His- 
tory of  the  Saracens,*  1757  ;  'Music  Speech  spoken  at  the 
public  commencement,  July  6,171 4,'  and  other  poems,  Lon- 
don, 1719,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  notice  of  the  author's 
life.  With  a  view  to  popularise  the  science  of  astronomv.  I:o 
caused  to  be  constructed  a  hollow  sphere,  wherein  thitiy 
persons  could  sit  conveniently,  and  on  the  inner  surfhce  of 
which  was  a  representation  of  the  heavens  as  they  would 
appear  to  an  observer  in  north  latitude.  The  keeper  of  this 
sphere,  who  is  generally  an  undergraduate,  receives  6/.  per 
annum.  {CamSridge  Calendar.}  The  habits  of  Dr.  Lung 
were  peculiarly  mwlerate,  his  ordinary  drink  being  water; 
and  for  some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  abntaiacd  alto- 
gether ftrom  eating  animal  food.  By  his  will  he  bcqtieallmd 
600/.  for  the  benefit  of  his  college.  (Biog.  Brit.;  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Wood  mentioned  above.) 
LONG  ISLAND.  [Nxw  York] 
LONG,  a  character  used  in  old  music,  fbrmed  of  a  breve 
with  a  stem  added,  thus — 
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and  equal  in       ot  duration,^to  two^breijff^oE^^^aj^ 
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brevet,  &c.  It  is  rarely  met  wiih  in  compoiitioni  of  later 
dare  than  the  middle  of  the  Mvenleenth  century,  and  is 
now  hardly  known,  except  to  the  musical  antiquary. 

Still  more  obsolete  is  the  LARGE  (a  word  omitted  in  its 

E roper  place),  a  character  nearly  in  tho  above  form,  but  the 
eail  IB  much  more  extended.   Ex.  - 


This  IB  the  longest  note  ever  used  id  musical  notation, 
and  equal  to  two  longs,  four  breves,  &c. 

LONGFOKD,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north-west  hy  the  county 
of  Leitrim,  on  the  north-east  by  the  county  of  Cavan,  on 
the  south-east  by  the  county  of  Westraeath,  and  ou  the 
south-west  by  tho  county  of  Roscommon,  from  which  it  is 
separated  hy  apart  of  Loch  Rcc  and  the  river  Shannon. 
According  to  the  map  of  Ireland  published  under  the  »upcr- 
inlendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  it  lies  between  AS"  23'  and  53°  56'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  7"  19'  and  7°  56'  W.  long.  Acconling  to  the  map 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  bvland,  it  extends  ftura  tho 
Leitritn  boundary  at  GuHodoo  Loch  on  the  north  to  the 
Wostmeath  boundary  on  the  south,  29  statute  miles,  aud 
from  the  Shannon  at  Tarmonbarry  bridge  on  the  west  to 
the  Inny  near  Loch  Kinale  on  the  east,  22  miles.  Its  area, 
according  to  the  same  map,  coD8i9t8  ^— 

A  cm  r>  p. 
Land  ,  .  255,734  1  10 
Water         .      13,675    o  23 


Total  .    .    269,409    1  33 
or  421  square  statute  miles  nearly.  In  1831  the  total  popu- 
lation was  112,558. 

The  general  alope  of  the  ssrface  is  westward  and  south- 
westward  towards  the  Shannon,  except  in  the  north-eastern 
angle  towards  Cavan,  where  the  county  embraces  a  small 
portion  of  the  basin  of  Loch  Erne.  This  district,  forming 
the  immediate  basin  of  Loch  Gownagh,  is  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  county  by  a  uightly  elevated  tract 
upon  the  south,  and  by  a  series  of  hills  of  low  elevation  on 
tho  west.  The  latter  eminences  range  from  200  to  4U0  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  form  the  eastern  front  of 
the  Cairu  Clonhugh  group.  I^h  Gownagh  is  a  very  irre- 
gular piece  of  water  extending  from  north  to  south  five 
miles  and  a  half,  and  from  east  to  west  nearly  five  miles, 
but  from  its  being  rather  a  collection  of  lakes  communicat- 
ing by  narrow  channels  than  one  sheet  of  water,  it  does  not 
in  all  cover  more  than  about  3U00  acres,  of  which  2278 
acres  are  within  this  county.  Its  chief  feeders  are  sntall 
streams  running  from  tho  surrounding  hilly  country.  There 
are  several  pretty  wooded  islands  in  the  lake,  and  the  shores 
are  picturesque  and  in  some  places  finely  plantetL  The 
Cairn  Clonhugh  hills,  extendmg  about  ten  miles  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
district  between  Loch  Gownagh  and  the  Shannon.  The 
chief  heights  are  Crott  on  the  north-east  (6bG  feet)  and 
Cairn  Clonghugh  near  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  group 
1912  feet).  The  general  character  of  these  hills  is  tame  and 
pastoral.  They  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  Drumlish,  a  bare  tract  extending  along  the  southern 
horder  of  Leitrim,  and  watered  by  the  Ballinamuck,  or 
Clonard  river,  which  rises  from  Loch  Annagh,  in  the  north 
of  tho  Cairn  Clonhugh  hills.  Ballinamuck  is  a  small  place, 
aud  much  of  the  surrounding  country  is  moory  and  boiTun : 
the  surface  improves  towards  Drumlish,  which  is  a  place  of 
some  trade  in  grain.  The  angle  included  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  river  Rinn,  which  Hows  southward  out  of 
Leitrim  [Leitrim],  is  much  encumbered  with  bog.  Between 
tl)c  westeru  torraiuation  of  the  Cairu  Clonhugh  hills  and 
the  Shannon  is  an  open  well -cultivated  tract,  in  Vfliich  the 
thriving  town  of  Newtown  Forbes  is  situated.  Newtown 
Forbes  lies  about  two  miles  eastward  from  liie  Shannon, 
which  here  spreads  into  a  lake  three  miles  long  by  from  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  half  a  mile  in  widih,  colled  Ixich  Forbes. 
The  intermediate  flat,  beinp;  about  two  miles  every  way,  is 
occupied  hy  the  extensive  plantations  of  Castle  Forbes,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Granard.  "The  south-eastern  slope  of 
thp  Ciirn  Clonhugh  hilU  forms  nne  sidf!  of  lli-^  immediate 
valley  of  the  Camlin,  a  considerable  river,  which,  taking  its 
rise  in  the  exlverae  east  of  the  county,  skirts  the  low  range 
bounding  the  basin  of  Lioch  Gownagh  on  the  south,  whence 


flowing  through  the  small  lakes  orKiUeen  and  BoUinlough, 
it  runs  in  a  westerly  direction,  by  a  w*inding  course  of  up- 
wards of  twenty  mdes,  ta  the  Shannon,  which  it  enters  two 
miles  south  of  Loch  Forbes,  at  Tarmonbarry.  The  country 
through  which  the  Camlin  flows  is  open  and  well  improved. 
The  southern  bank  of  the  river  in  particular  is  beautified  fay 
numerous  seats  and  well  planted  demesnes.  On  the  more 
elevated  portions  of  the  plain,  between  the  sources  of  the 
river  and  Loch  Gowiujzh,  is  the  town  of  GnuianL  A  little 
lower  down  the  river  is  St.  Johnstown.  Nearer  the  Shannon 
is  I^ngford,  the  asiixe  town  of  the  county,  principally  iiitu- 
ated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Camlin.  Between  Long- 
ford and  the  Shannon,  the  Camlin  receives  two  oonstderable 
streams  from  the  south,  of  which  tlie  Keenagh  river  is  the 
Iprger.  The  district  intercepted  between  the  Keenagh  and 
the  Shannon,  which  along  the  south-western  boundary  of 
this  county  expands  into  the  extensive  lake  of  Loch  Ree.  is 
very  flat  and  boggy.  The  arable  portion  of  this  district 
towards  the  Shannon  is  low,  and  along  tlie  shores  of  Loch 
Rce,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county,  is  liable 
to  extensive  winter-floods.  These  inundations  materially 
alter  the  appearance  of  the  coast-line  of  the  lake.  sut>- 
merging  several  large  peniutulasand  converting  others  into 
iilands. 

Next  to  tho  district  of  Ballinamuck,  this  is  the  least  pn- 
ductive  part  of  tlie  county    Alone  the  shore  of  Loch  Ree 
there  are  however  some  handsome  demesnes  and  ^ood  tracts 
of  posture-land.   The  towns  are  Cloondara,  or  Richnhiad 
Harbour,  at  tho  terminus  of  the  Royal  Canal,  which  tra- 
verses this  part  of  the  county  in  a  direction  nearly  paralld 
to  the  Keenagh  river ;  and  Laneshorough,  at  the  bead  of 
Loch  Rce,  where  the  Shannon  is  crossed  by  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Roscommon.   An  inlet  of  Loch  Ree,  nicmng  alKiut 
four  miles  eastward  from  the  main  sheet  of  the  lake,  bounds 
this  part  of  the  county  on  the  south.    Near  the  shore,  ui 
this  direction,  are  the  smidl  lakes  of  Dcrry  and  Derrymacar, 
the  latter  of  which  in  winter  becomes  a  portion  of  the  en- 
laced sheet  of  Loeh  Ree.  The  level  of  Looh  Ree  in  sum- 
mer is  122  feet  and  in  winter  129  feet  above  the  sea  at  low 
water.   At  the  head  of  the  above-mentioned  inlet  is  the 
confluence  of  the  Inny,  which,  next  to  the  Suck,  brings 
down  a  larger  body  of  water  than  any  (Ahex  tributary  of  the 
Shannon.    Its  sources  are  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  where 
the  streams  which  feed  Loch  Sheeliu  have  their  rise:  issu- 
ing from  Loch  Shcelin,  it  passes  through  Loch  Kinale  at 
an  elevation  of  2 1 2  feet  above  the  sea.  in  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Longford ;  thence,  forming  for  a  few  miles  the  boun- 
dary between  Longford  and  Westmeath,  it  enters  Uie  latter 
county,  uhere  it  expands  into  the  beautiful  lake  of  Derre- 
voragli;  pa&siug  from  which,  through  Loch  Iron,  it  again 
becomes  the  county  boundary  for  a  few  miles;  then,  run- 
ning under  the  line  of  the  Royal  Canal  at  Quin's  Bridge 
Aqueduct,  near  Abbcyshrule,  it  cuts  off  a  small  portion  of 
the  extreme  south  of  Longford,  and  flowing  westward,  hy 
Ballymahon,  enters  the  Shannon  at  tho  bead  of  the  eastern 
inlet  of  X^ch  Rce.    The  valleys  of  the  ComUn  aud  Innr 
are  separated  by  a  low  table-land,  which  rises  into  unly 
one  conspicuous  eminence  of  650  feet  at  SUcve  Guldn-. 
The  remainder  of  this  plain,  especially  towards  the  Inny.  is 
much  diversified  by  low  ranges  of  eskers,  similar  in  struc- 
ture and  direction  to  those  of  the  south  of -the  county  of 
Leitrim.   Ou  the  side  of  this  plain,  towards  the  Inny.  are 
the  towns  of  Ballymahon  and  Edgewortbstown.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Ballymahon  is  the  most  highly  improved 
part  of  the  county,  being  in  all  respects  simibr  to  the  rich 
plain  of  Westmealb,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation.  The 
only  striking  natural  feature  in  this  part  of  the  line  is  Glen 
LocU,  a  sheet  of  walcr  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
south  of  Edgewortbstown.    The  stream  issuing  Irom  it 
runs  southward  to  Loch  Iron  and  the  Inny,   There  are 
numerous  other  small  lakes  throughout  the  county. 

The  Shannon,  between  the  points  where  it  becomes  the 
boundary  of  the  county,  has  a  coast-hnc,  including  wind- 
ings, of  about  fifty  miles.  Above  Loch  Rcc  there  is  no 
navigation  hy  passunger-buats.  The  trade-boats  pljinj;  on 
the  line  are  barges  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  tuns,  drawing  from 
3^  to  4^  feet  water.   The  fl:eight,  including  tolls,  ls  one 

Senny  per  mile.  The^ total  amount  of  goods  carried  in  bmh 
irectious,  in  the  year  1835,  was  9770  tuns,  of  which  6700 
tons  consisted  of  grain.  The  Inny  offers  peculiar  facilities 
fur  navigation  J  hut  as  yet  there  has  been  no  attempt  made 
to  remove  the  slight  obstructions  which  prevent  the  ascent 
of  boats.  The  lUyal  Canal  eulmingthe  coiinty  at  first 
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neorlyparallel  to  the  Inny,  turns  northward  at  Ballymabon, 
from  which  its  course  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Keenagh 
river.  At  Abbeyshrule,  near  where  it  enters  the  county,  its 
elevation  is  223  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at 
Cloondara,  at  its  terminus,  139  feet.  The  intermediate 
descent  of  84  feet  is  distributed  over  seven  locks.  A  branch 
cf  six  miles  in  lenf^h,  on  one  level,  is  carried  from  the 
main  line  near  Killashee,  across  the  Keenagh  an'd  Ardagh 
rivers,  to  Longford  town*  where  it  terminates  in  a  small 
basin,  fly-bwts  fhr  paieengers  have  recently  been  esta- 
blished along  the  entire  line  to  Dublin,  which  perform 
the  trip  ftom  Loagfi^  to  Dublin  in  fifteen  hours.  The 
time  KQuired  by  the  slow  passenger-boats  is  twenty-two 
hours,  xhe  principal  ^ods  conveyed  on  the  Royal  Canal 
are  grun,  potatoes,  pigs  and  black  cattle,  turf,  bricks,  and 
smul  quantities  of  iron  &om  the  Arigna  works,  down- 
wards ;  the  return  trade  is  chiefly  in  coals,  merchandise, 
tmd  manure.  The  trade-boats  carry  from  forty  to  sixty 
tons,  and  draw  44  feet  water.  The  total  number  of  passen- 
gers conveyed  by  fly-boats  on  the  canal,  for  the  year  ending 
Istof  May,  1837,  was  18,130,  and  by  slow  passenger-boata 
28,320.  At  the  time  of  this  return  the  liy-boat  system  had 
not  been  extended  beyond  MulUngar.  In  the  year  1837 
the  number  of  live  pigs  conveyed  to  Dublin  by  this  canal 
was  34,349;  of  casks  of  butter,  3638;  of  tons  of  corn- 
meal  and  potatoes,  26,024 ;  of  tons  of  merchandise.  6247 ; 
of  tons  of  coal  and  manure,  14,539;  of  tons  of  turf,  21,724; 
and  of  tons  of  stones,  sand,  fi^s,  and  bricks,  16,127:  mak- 
ing a  total  tonnage  of  84,683  tons,  producing  a  total  amount 
of  toll  of  10,964/.  Ite.  id.  The  country  is  in  general  well 
opened  with  highways,  whiuh  are  kept  in  good  repair  by 
the  county. 

The  climate  is  not  so  genial  as  that  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties in  general.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  wet  and 
marshy  surface. 

Qeoiogy. — The  entire  district  south  of  the  Camlin  con- 
sists of  toe  floetz  limestone  of  the  contral  plain,  with  the 
exception  only  of  two  patches  of  sandstone,  one  extending 
across  the  bed  of  the  river  Inny  round  Ballymabon,  and 
the  other  constituting  the  mass  of  Slieve  Goldry,  and 
spreading  northward  to  near  the  town  of  Longford.  The 
immediate  valley  of  the  Camlin  on  its  southern  bank,  and 
the  entire  tract  extending  northward  from  it  to  the  county 
of  Leitrim,  consist  of  clay-slate,  constituting  a  portion  of 
the  grauwBcke  formation  of  Cavan.  Between  the  western 
extremity  of  the  clay-slate  field  and  the  limestone,  which 
crosses  the  bed  of  the  Camlin  near  its  junction  with  the 
Shannon,  and  occupies  the  level  country  round  Newtown 
Forbes,  a  belt  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate  inter- 
venes :  this  last  formation  is  in  connection  with  a  tract  of  a 
similar  character  in  the  south  oftheeountyofLeitrim.  The 
oskers,  or  low  gravel  r^on,  which  occur  so  frequently 
throughout  the  southern  and  south-eutem  parts  of  Long- 
fbrd,  are  alao  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  last-men- 
tioned county.  They  contain  large  quantities  of  fine  cal- 
careous sand  and  marl.  Marly  clay  also  underlies  many  of 
the  boggy  tracts,  in  some  places  to  a  thickness  of  ten  feet 
between  the  bog  and  the  limestone  rock;  but  in  general 
Ilie  thickness  of  this  bed  of  clay  is  one  foot  only.  The 
average  depth  of  the  bogs  is  thirty  feet :  they  contain  the 
same  vegetable  matter  and  subsoil,  and  are  reclaimable  by 
the  same  means  as  those  of  the  other  midland  counties. 

A  small  tract,  similar  in  character  to  the  millstone-grit 
formation  [Leitkim],  occurs  near  Loch  Gowuagh.  The 
iron-stone  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Swedish  ore.  and 
to  be  associated  with  coal-shale;  but  the  traces  of  coal  in 
this  district  ought  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  detritus 
of  the  coal-traet  of  Loch  Allen.  Lead  ore  has  been  found 
in  the  quarries  in  the  limestone  district,  and  exposed  in  the 
beds  of  streams,  but  no  workings  have  hitherto  been 
attempted.  Marble  is  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballymabon : 
it  is  of  a  deep  grey  colour,  and  polishes  well. 

Soil,  <f«.— From  the  great  quantity  of  bog  and  surface- 
water  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  the  soil  in  this 
district  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  tract  sloping  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Inny.  Here  the  characteristics  of  the  lime- 
stone plain  are  found  in  a  rich  vegetable  mould,  producing 
either  heavy  grain  arops  or  sweet  fattening  pasture.  The 
rest  of  the  county  is  chiefly  grazing  land.  Great  quantities 
of  butter  are  made  by  the  fkrmers  and  cottiers.  Pigs  are 
reared  in  great  numbers.  The  feeding  of  sheep  is  not  much 
attended  to.  The  returns  of  the  sale  of  grsin  in  the  several 
market-towns  are  defective.  About  15,600  barrels  of  oats  are 
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annually  sold  in  the  market  of  Granard,  and  about  36011 
barrels  at  Edgeworthstown.  At  Ballymabon  and  LongfbM 
are  also  brisk  markets  for  the  sale  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley^ 

The  condition  of  the  working  population  is  very  low. 
Sixpence  per  day.  for  eighty  working  days  in  the  year,  is 
the  amount  of  wages  stated  for  agncultural  labourera  in 
this  county,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Oimmis- 
sioners  to  inquire  into  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 
The  people  live  almost  entirelv  on  vegetable  food :  they  are 
nevertheless  strong  and  healthy ;  but  want  of  regular  occu- 
pation and  inefficient  return  for  their  occasional  employ- 
ment has  added  to  a  spirit  of  recklessness,  the  effects  of 
which  are  apparent  in  the  criminal  returns. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  with  some  activity 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newtown  Forbes,  where  the  firfit 
Earl  Granard  took  pains  to  introduce  it.  The  manu&cture 
of  coarse  flannels  and  friezes  for  home  consumption  is  also 
attended  to  throughout  the  county.  In  1831  there  were  in 
Longford  4  brewers,  104  coopers,  12  hacklers  of  flax,  15 
tanners,  and  559  weavers  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 

llio  only  seats  of  the  nobility  are  Castle  Forbes,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Granard,  and  Longford  Castle, 
of  the  Earl  of  Longford.  Carrickglass,  the  seat  of  the 
Lefroy  fomily,  near  Longford,  on  the  Camlin  river,  has  an 
extensive  demesne;  so  also  have  Cloonfin,  Uasard,  Fox 
Hall,  Doory  Hidl,  Castleeore,  and  Newcastle,  which  three 
last  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballymahon. 

Divisions,  — Longford  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of 
Lon^ord,  on  the  north-west,  containing  the  towns  of  Long- 
ford (pop.  in  1831,  4516),  Drumlish  (pop.  574),  and  Newtown 
Forbes  (pop.  537),  and  the  villages  ofCloondra  (pop.  2 14)  and 
Ballinamuck  (pop.  1 63) ;  Granard,oTi  the  nortft'-east,  contain- 
ing the  town  of  Granard  (pop.  2069),  and  the  villages  of 
Abbeylara  (pop.  316),  St  Johnstown  (pop.  255),  and  Bun- 
lahy  (pop.  299)  ;  Ardagh,  on  the  east,  containing  the  town 
of  Edgeworthstown  (pop.  1 00 1)  and  the  village  of  Ardagh 
(pop.  142);  Abbeyshrule.,  on  the  south,  containing  <}nly 
hamlets;  RatheHnet  on  the  south-west,  containing  the 
town  of  Ballymahon  (pop.  1081),  and  the  villages  of  Ijkdm- 
borough  (pop.  390)  and  Keenagh  (pop.  396) ;  and  MtWhw, 
on  the  west  and  centra  containing  tne  vitli^e  of  KiUesheK 
(pop.  351.) 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Longford  sent  ten  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament ;  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  Longford, 
Lanesborough,  (Granard,  and  St.  Johnstown,  respectively. 
The  representation  is  now  limited  to  two  members  for  the 
county.  In  1837  the  constituency  consisted  of  1388  voters. 
The  assizes  are  held  at  Longfbrd,  and  general  quarter- 
sessions  at  Longford  and  Ballvmabon. 

The  constabulary  force  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1836,  con- 
sisted of  4  chief-constables,  23  constables,  117  sub-consta- 
bles, and  5  horse  ;  the  cost  of  supporting  which  establish- 
ment was  5482/.  I6«.  2<f.,  of  which  2678/.  \Zs.  lOtf.  was 
chargeable  against  the  county.  Hie  number  of  persons 
charged  with  criminal  offences,  who  were  committed  to  the 
county  gaol  in  the  year  1836,  was  607,  of  whom  557  were 
males  and  50  females,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one 
criminal  ofiender  in  165  of  the  entire  population.  The 
district  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Maryborough,  in  Queen's 
Ck)unty.  The  proportion  paid  by  Longford  towards  the 
expense  of  its  erection  is  4987/.  8«.  Zd.  The  county  infir- 
mary is  at  Longford,  and  there  are  dispensaries  at  Granard, 
Ballymahon,  Edgeworthstown,  and  Keenagh.  There  are 
barraclu  at  Granard  and  Longftxd,  together  affinrding 
accommodation  for  400  men  and  200  horses. 

Longford  town  is  incorpcurated  by  charter  of  26th  Nov.. 
SOtb  On.  II.  The  governing  body  consists  of  the  soverei^, 
bailiRs,  and  burgesses;  there  is  a  seneschal's  court  w^ 
jurisdiction  to  2U0/.,  but  no  corporate  criminal  jurbdiction 
nor  borough  gaol.  The  paving  and  cleaning  of  the  town 
are  under  the  control  of  commissioners  acting  under  the  9th 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  82.  The  town  is  not  lighted.  Longford  is 
principally  built  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Camlin:  the 
county  court-house  and  gaol,  and  the  barracks,  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  town  is  handsome,  and  tus 
an  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and  business.  There  have 
been  extensive  stores  erected  at  the  basin  which  tfaminates 
the  Grand  Canal  on  the  southern  side,  in  which  direction 
several  new  streets  are  laid  out  The  Earl  of  Longford 
has  recently  built  abuttermarketand  shambles.  There  are 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  National  Bank,  and 
the  Agriculttual  and  Commeicial  Bank,  established  here. 

Lanesborough  baa  also  a  charts  of  Uie^^h  Car.  I.,|but 
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the  govwraing  body  hu  not  exorcised  any  corporate  flino- 1  gea,  and  about  1 90  above  the  lumninding  plun,  itands  at 
liuns  aince  the  Uniun.  lu  situation,  with  a  briiige  over  the  I  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  present  town,  and  commands 
Sbaiinun,  itt  favuurulilc  to  trade,  and  it  hus  a  brisk  market '  a  fine  prospect  OTer  the  extended  plains  of  Meath.  West- 
fur  aj^ricultuml  produce.    Groat  quautitieu  of  c^^gs  pass  ■  meath,  ana  Longford. 

thruut^h  Lanesborough  by  tlie  Royal  Canal  to  Dublin  and  [  BallymahonandEdgeworthstovnareratherlarge  villages 
the  EneUiih  markets.  than  towns.    Both  are  oebtraUy  lUuated,  Mad  have  brb>k 

St.  Johnstown  is  incorporated  by  charter  bearing  date  }  markeU  for  grain. 


9rd  April,  3rd  Carl.  I. ;  but  there  are  now  no  traces  either 
uf  the  corporate  jurisdiction  or  of  the  lands  bestowed  for  its 
establishment. 

Granard,  erected  into  a  borough  by  charter  of  Cfaartes  II. 
in  1678,  is  a  well-huiU  town,  coiisiiiting  chiefly  of  one  wide 
street,  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  remains  of  old 
Granard,  a  {dace  of  great  antiquity,  are  stiU  traceable  alittle 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  present  town.  A  lofty  earthen 
fort,  .the  summit  of  which  is  993  iieet  above  the  level  of  the 


The  village  of  Ardagh,  containing  142  inhabitants,  gives 
name  to  a  bishop's  see  in  the  province  of  Armagh.  The 
Bee,  which  was  founded  in  the  sixth  century,  was  united  to 
the  bishopric  of  Kilmore  in  1638;  and  that  union  being 
dissolved,  was  afterwards,  in  1742,  annexed  to  the  arrbi- 
episcopal  see  of  Tuam.  the  archbishop  holdiof  it  as  a 
suffragan  of  the  primate.  By  the  {vovistons  of  toe  Church 
Temporalities  Act,  the  see,  on  the  demise  of  tho  pt&eat 
archbishop  of  Tiiam.  i>  to  be  reunited  to  Kflmota^ 
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History  and  Antiquitiet.— The  territory  at  present  con 
stitutiog  the  oounty  of  Longford  was  wiginally  a  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Meath,  and  as  such  was  uicluded  in  the 
grant  of  Meath  by  king  Henry  II.  to  Hugh  do  Lacy,  from 
whom  it  came  through  nis  son  Walter  to  a  female  heiress, 
one  of  Walter's  two  dauji^hters.  Owing  to  the  negligence 
of  her  descendants,  who  lived  in  England,  the  territory  was 
lost  to  the  absentee  owners.  On  the  erection  of  thedtstrict 
into  a  separate  county,  in  the  11th  of  Elizabeth,  it  retained 
few  or  no  traces  of  ever  having  been  under  the  authority  of 
the  English  law  or  government.  The  O'Farrels,  who  almost 
exclusively  inhabited  it  at  this  time,  consented,  on  the  llUi 
Feb.  1570,  to  surrender  their  interest,  and  take  hack  their 
lands  on  English  tenures.  On  the  12th  of  Anrfl,  1615,  a 
commission  was  appointed  by  king  James  to  inquire  into 
his  title  to  the  territory.  An  inquisition  was  accordingly 
taken,  by  which  it  was  found  that,  under  a  proviso  in  the 
giant  of  Elizabeth,  the  crown  was  entitled  by  virtue  of  the 
act  of  absentees.  On  the  5th  of  August  in  the  same  year  a 
commission  was  issued  empowering  the  Lord  Deputy  and 
others  to  dispose  of  the  estates,  so  found  to  be  in  the  "king, 
to  patentees.  In  the  distribution  which  followed  the 
natives  had  a  preference.  Upwards  of  13,000  acres  were 
assigned  to  members  of  the  O'Farrel  family,  and  of  the 
entire  residue  of  the  county  only  1 7,904  acres  were  allotted 
to  the  new-comers,  the  lemamder  being  parcelled  out 
among  the  old  inhabitants.  The  rent  reservea  to  Uie  crown 
on  the  new  grants  was  3d.  per  acre.  The  plantation  (Ud 
not  take  effect  to  any  great  extent,  as  in  1641  the  entire 
county  appears  to  have  neen  seized  back  by  the  O'Farrels, 
excepting  only  Longford  Castle  and  Castle  Forbes.  The 
confiscations  which  ensued  extended  over  nearly  the  entire 
county,  and  introduced  almost  a  totally  new  proprietory. 

The  remains  of  the  old  (own  of  Granard  possess  consider- 
able interest  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  neighbour- 
ing rampart  of  Duncla,  which  runs  from  Loch  Kinale  to 
Loch  Gowniigli,  a  distance  of  nearly  eight  miles.  This 
work  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Dane's  Cast  [Down], 
and  probably  formed  part  of  the  division  between  the 
antient  kingdoms  of  Meath  and  Ulster.  On  the  island  of 
Inch-Clorin,  in  Loch  Ree,  are  the  ruins  a!  seven  churches, 
ami  the  foundation  of  a  round-tower.  An  abbey  was 
founded  here,  about  a.d.  540,  by  St.  Dermid.  There  are  the 
foundations  of  another  round-tower  at  Granard.  The  Lord 
Richard  Tuite,  a.d.  1205.  built  an  abbey  at  Granai-d  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  afterWM^s  rifled  by  the 
Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce,  in  1315.  In  1541  Richard 
C  Ferrall,  the  last  abbot,  was  made  bishop  of  Ardagh.  The 
abbey  at  Longford  was  one  of  Patriv-k's  foundations.  O'Fer- 
rall,  or  O'Faricl,  prince  of  Annaly,  founded  a  very  Sne  monas- 
tery on  the  site  of  this  abbey,  a.d.  1400.  The  cnnrch  of  the 
iriars  is  now  the  parish  church.  Abbeyshrule  was  another 
tich  fbundatiim  ox  the  same  fiunily.   In  liooh  Ree,  heudea 


the  seven  churches  of  Inch-Clorin.  were  the  monasteries 
of  AH  Saints,  founded  by  St  Kicran  in  the  year  944,  and 
Innisbofln,  founded  by  a  nephew  of  Patrick  about  theyear 
^30,  on  islands  hearing  these  names  respecti\-ely.  There 
ure  remains  of  all  the  preceding,  as  also  of  the  religious 
houses  of  Moydow,  Clonebrone,  Clone,  Derg,  and  Innis- 
more,  a  fbuodation  of  St  Columha's,  on  an  island  in  Loch 
Gownagh.  A  few  castles  are  still  partially  standing ;  the 
principal  ones  are  at  Castle-Forbes,  Gtanaid,  TenaUick, 
Castlecor,  Rathcline.  and  Ballymahon. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jury  present- 
ments. The  amountlevied  in  1839  was  12,606/.  9«.  2dL,  of 
which  4162/.  \Si.  9d  was  for  ntads  and  bridges;  2209/.  6f. 
2^.  Jbr  public  buildings,  charities,  salarieai  &e.;  28782, 
13«.  10«.  mr  police  ;  and  339fi/.  10«.  ^fLior  Uie  lepayment 
of  loans  advanced  by  government. 

(TyantactioTuqfmeGeologictd  SocietTf,  vol.  v. ;  Report  of 
the  Jtailicay  Commitsionert  for  Ireltmd ;  MSS.  in  ike 
Library  qf  the  ftoyal  DabUn  Sodetn ;  Cox's  HtMlon/  of 
Ireland;  Parliamentary  Reporit  ma  I\xpert.) 

LONGI'NUS,  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  Greek  '  On  the 
Sublime,'  is  said  to  have  been  born  either  in  Syria  or  at 
Athens,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  His  education  n-as 
carefully  superintended  by  his  uncle  Fronto,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  rhetoric;  and  be  also  received  instruction  from 
the  most  eminent  teachers  of  pbilwopby  ainl  rhetoric  of  his 
age,  especmlly  flrom  Ammonms  and  Origen.  He  after- 
wards  settled  at  Athen^  where  he  taught  philosophy,  rhe- 
toric, and  criticism  to  a  numerous  school,  and  numbered 
among  bis  disciplss  the  celebrafed  Porphyry.  His  school 
soon  became  the  most  distinguished  in  the  Roman  empire. 
After  remaining  at  Athens  for  a  considerable  time,  he  re- 
moved to  Palmyra  at  the  invitation  of  Zenobia,  in  (Hiler  lo 
superintend  the  education  of  her  sons.  He  did  not  how- 
ever confine  his  attention  to  this  dufy,  but  also  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
Zenobia's  principal  advisers  in  the  war  against  Am«lian, 
which  proved  so  unfortunate  to  himself  and  his  ro}sl  mis- 
tress. After  the  capture  of  Palmyra  by  Aurelian,  aj>.  273, 
Longinus  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

Longinus  wrote  many  works  on  philosopliical  and  critical 
subjects,  now  known  only  by  their  titles,  none  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  his  treatise  *  On 
the  Sublime,'  and  a  few  frsigments,  preserved  by  other 
writers.  There  is  however  some  doubt  Whether  the  treatise 
'  On  the  Sublime'  (irtpi  tSi^-owf)  was  in  reality  written  by  this 
Longinus.  Modern  editors  have  given  the  name  of  the 
author  of  this  treatise  as  *  Dionysius  Longinus ;'  but  in  the 
best  MSS.  it  is  said  to  be  written  by  Dionysius,  or  Longinus, 
and  in  the  Florence  MS.  by  an  anonymous  author.  Suidas 
says  that  the  name  of  the  counsellor  of  Zenobia  was  Longi- 
nus Cassius.  Some  critics  have  (nnigctured  that  this  trek* 
tise  w.i  witton  by  ^^^,f^^(^\^^^7  Di- 
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nnioi  of  Pe^nivm.  vho  is  mcuttioqed  b;  Strabo  (€25, 
(iaiaub.]  as  a  distinguislied  feaclier  of  rhetoric;  but  Ibe 
diffarence  of  style  between  this  work  and  the  acknowledged 
works  of  DloQT»us  of  Halicarnassus  renders  this  conjecture 
very  improbable,  and  as  to  the  other  Dionystus,  the  con- 
jecture has  no  foundation.  The  treatise  '  On  the  Sublime' 
has  for  its  object  the  exposition  of  the  natui'e  of  the  sublime, 
both  as  to  the  expression  and  the  thout^ht,  which  the  author 
illustrates  by  examples.  As  a  specimen  of  critical  judg* 
ment  the  work  has  always  maintained  a  high  rank,  and  in 
point  of  style  is  perspicuous  and  precise. 

The  best  editions  of  Loneinus  are  by  Pearce  (1 724),  i/lo- 
rQs(I769).  Toup  (1778),  and  Weiske  (1809);  the  best  trans- 
lations are  the  German  by  Soblosser,  the  French  by  Boileau, 
and  the  English  by  W.Smith. 

LONGIPENNES,  (^uvier's  fbmily  name  for  the  lonr- 
winged  oceanic  birds  (Grandi  VoiliersX  such  as  the  PetreU, 
Albatroasei,  &o.  ThiB  genera  which  he  inelades  in  this 
iamily  are  Procellima,  A^fimu,  Saiodroaatt  Pa^yptila, 
and  Ditmedea. 

LONGIROSTRES,  CuTier*8  name  for  a  family  of  wading 
birds  (oiseaux  de  rivage),  in  which  he  includes  the  genera 
Ibis,  Numemut,  Scolopax,  Rhyncheea,  Limota,  Calidris 
and  TriTiga,  Arenaria  {Calidris,  Vig.),  Pelidna,  Faleinella 
(Erolia,  VieilL — Scolopa^p  pygmcea,  Linn.),  Machetet,  He- 
mipafama,  Burinorhynchus,  Phalaropus,  Strfipsilas,  Teta- 
nus, Lobfpes,  and  Himantopus, — the  greater  part  of  which, 
as  he  obs«rv^  would  come  under  the  great  Linnean  genus 
Scolopaap^t  He  remarks  that  one  can  hardly  |dace  the  Avo- 
tett,  jRecwrvirostra,  Linn.,  in  any  other  position  than  at  the 
end  of  the  Longtroitrei. 

LONGITUDE  and  LATITUDE.  These  terms  moan 
different  things  as  applied  to  a  point  of  the  earth,  or  a  star 
in  the  heavens;  and  we  must  accordingly  distinguish  be- 
tween geographical  latitude  and  longitude,  and  celestial 
latitude  and  longitude. 

The  latitude  of  a  star  in  the  heavens  is  its  angular  dis- 
tance from  the  ecliptic,  measured  on  a  great  circle  drawn 
through  the  star  and  poleof  tbo  ecliptic.  It  differs  from  the 
Declination  only  in  this,  that  the  ecliptic  ia  used  instead 
of  the  eauator.  The  longitude  of  a  star  is  the  angle  made  by 
the  circle  on  which  latitude  is  measured  with  the  circle 
which  passes  through  the  pole  of  the  ediptio  and  the  vernal 
intersection  of  the  equator  and  edii|itic.  Thus  a  star  on  the 
ecliptic  has  no  latitude,  and  one  which  lies  directly  between 
a  pole  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  vernal  equinox  has  no  longi- 
tude. The  use  of  celestial  longitudes  and  latitudes  has  in 
great  measure  been  superseded  Df  those  of  right  ascensions 
and  declinations. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  geographical  longitude  is  the 
same  whether  we  consider  the  earth  as  a  sphere  or  a  sphe* 
roid.  It  is  the  angle  contained  between  the  plane  oi  the 
meridian  of  the  place,  and  that  of  some  one  meridian  which 
is  fixed  on  as  the  starting-place.  Thus  we  choose  the  Ob- 
servatory of  Greenwich,  and  the  French  that  of  Paris,  an 
being  in  the  first  meridian ;  and  while  we  express  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  ol»ervatories  (in  longitude)  by  saying 
that  Paris  is  2°  20'  24"  east  of  Greenwich,  the  French  de- 
scribe Greenwich  as  2°  2o'  24"  west  of  Paris. 

It  is  usual  to  measure  terrestrial  longitudes  in  time 
[Anolb  ;  TiubI  ;  the  whole  circuit  of  the  globe  being  sup- 
posed describea  (as  in  the  diurnal  motion)  in  24  hours.  It 
IS  ako  usual  to  reckon  longitudes  to  180°  east  or  west, 
without  proceeding  fhrther.  Thus  a  motion  in  longitude 
of  185°  east  will  hnng  the  traveller  into  175*^  of  westlongi- 
tude.  In  astronomical  writings,  however,  longitudes  (both 
geographical  and  celestial)  are  measured  all  round  the  globe. 

Supposing  the  earth  to  be  a  sphere,  tbe  latitude  of  a  place 
is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  the  arc  of  the  Mb- 
BiDiAN  intercepted  between  tho  placo  and  the  equator. 
This  angle  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens 
at  the  place :  and  the  determination  of  tbe  altitude  of  the 
pole  is  the  method  usually  resorted  to  ibr  determining  the 
latitude.  But  the  earth  not  being  precisely  a  sphere,  but  a 
spheroid  [GBOnssY].  the  zenith  fine  (which  is  a  perpendi- 
cular to  the  tangent  plane)  does  not  pass  exactly  throueh 
tbe  centre,  and  the  altitude  of  the  pole  is  not  precisely  the 
angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  tne  arc  of  the  meridian. 
Still  however  the  altitude  of  the  pole  is  called  the  latitude 
of  the  place ;  and  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  a 
latitude,  astronomically  determined,  is  the  angle  made  by  a 
line  which  is  vertical  at  the  place  with  its  projection  on  the 
t^oator.  The  angle  subtended  at  the  eentn  of  tbe  earth 


by  the  arc  of  tho  meridian  Is  less  than  the  altitude  of  tita 

pole  by  a  number  of  seconds  equal  to 


-T— "T,  X  sin.  twice  the  latitude 
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where  f  is  the  Ellipticity.  Assuming  this  at  ^  tbeabove 
is  such  a  proportion  of  W'i  as  the  sine  of  twice  the  latitude 
is  of  unity. 

The  reason  why  the  preceding  is  not  of  more  importance 
in  the  construction  of  maps  lies  in  this,  that  when  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth  is  mapped,  the  scale  ia  necessarily  too 
small  to  make  such  an  error  of  any  consequence ;  and  when 
a  small  portion  of  the  earth  is  taken,  the  errot  is  nearly  the 
same  in  every  part  of  tbe  map*  and  relative  positions  are 
not  sensibly  amcted. 

Tbe  method  of  finding  longitudes  and  latitudes  is  given 
in  tbe  next  article.  The  history  of  this  problem,  or  rather 
of  that  of  finding  the  longitude  in  particular,  divides  itself 
into  two  portions.  The  firat,  or  the  account  of  the  real  pro- 
gress of  the  problem,  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  history  of 
astronomy  ana  horolosr^.  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
it  within  any  limits  which  we  could  afford :  the  second  is 
that  of  tho  speculators  who  have  misunderstood  the  problem, 
and  is  not  worth  the  recital.  Since  however  there  are  still 
persons  who  imagine  that  some  mysterious  method  is  yet 
attainable,  by  which  the  longitude  is  to  be  found,  and  since 
the  cooduct(»rB  of  the  newspaper  press  are  not  all  sufti- 
cientty  aware  of  the  state  of  the  problem  to  prevent  the 
insertion  from  time  to  time  of  paragraphs  which  create  a 
moat  erroneous  impression,  we  shall  briefly  point  out  tho 
source  of  the  fallacy  which  has  misled  so  many  persons. 

The  determination  of  the  longitude  requires  simply  accu- 
rate instruments  for  the  measurement  of  the  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  one  or  other  of  the  two  following— 
either  perfectly  correct  watches,  or  perfectly  accurate  tables 
of  tbe  lunar  motions.  The  l^islatUFB  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  passed  an  act  offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
the  longitude,  tbe  problem  being  then  very  inaccurately 
solved,  for  want  of  one  or  the  other,  good  watches  or  lunar 
tables,  never  contemplated  tbe  invention  of  a  method,  but 
only  of  the  means  of  making  existing  methods  sufficiently 
accurate.  And  the  l^islature  of  George  III.,  which  re- 
pealed the  fwmer  act  and  substituted  another,  specifically 
limited  the  reward  to  those  who  should  either  proceed  by 
improvement  of  chronometers,  or  of  lunar  table.  The  le- 
warcU  which  were  given  were  to  Harrison  for  the  former, 
and  10  Mayer's  executors  for  the  latter,  l^e  latter  act  is 
now  repealed,  and  there  does  not  exist  any  parliamentary 
offer  of  a  sum  of  money  for  further  improvements. 

Many  persons,  imagining  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  qua- 
drature of  the  circle,  &c.,  a  theoretical  difficulty  existed, 
have  employed  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  invent  a 
method,  imagining  that  they  should  obtain  the  pri^c  held 
out  by  the  legislature.  Some  persons  still  occupy  them- 
selves in  this  manner;  and  it  is  impossible  to  persuade 
them  either  of  the  repeal  of  the  arts  of  parliament,  or  of 
their  having  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  difficufty,  which  is 
now,  for  an  practical  purposes,  entirely  conquered.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  the  latitude  of  a  place  without  knowing 
the  position  of  the  equator  in  tbe  heavens,  or  the  longitude 
without  knowing  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  The  equator 
has  a  real  existence  in  the  heavens,  since  its  pole  is  the  im- 
moveable point  of  the  heavens,  which  can  be  detected 
(though  it  is  not  absolutely  occupied  by  a  star)  from  obser- 
vation of  the  motion  of  the  stars,  which  always  preserve 
their  distance  from  the  pole.  But  the  meridian  of  (Green- 
wich, a  purely  arbitrary  circle  of  tbe  earth,  determined 
merely  by  the  will  of  Charles  IL  that  an  observatory  should 
be  built  on  a  certain  bill  near  London,  has  no  representatira 
in  the  heavens.  The  only  method  then  of  finding  longitude 
from  the  heavenly  bodies  is  by  finding  the  hour  of  tbe  day 
which  it  is  at  Greenwich,  at  a  partksulajr  hour  on  the  spot 
whose  longitude  is  required.  It  is  then  known  bow  much 
of  360  degrees  is  revolved  through  by  the  eartti  in  the  period 
which  brings  a  star  from  the  meridian  of  the  place  upon  tho 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  or  vice  versd :  and  this  angle  is  the 
longitude.  A  watch  which  goes  correctly  and  is  set  at. 
Greenwich  will  carry  the  time  at  that  place  all  over  the 
world;  or  a  celestial  phenomenon,  of  which  the  Greenwich 
time  may  be  predicted,  wilt,  if  the  moment  of  its  happening 
be  observed  at  any  other  place,  give  the  difierence  oC  tinges 
at  the  moment  of  observation.  Any  prop^aal  for  flntjing 
the  longitude  af<roRO)moii%,igwjL^do|a 
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or  the  other  of  these  principleg,  is  useleu.  untepa  it  be  that 
of  actually  measuring  the  diatance  between  the  given  place 
and  Greenwich,  the  latitudes  of  both  being  known,  whe- 
ihw  it  be  possible  to  use  any  other  than  astronomical  means 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  decide;  but 
there  certainly  is  no  other  method  which  offers  the  most 
dtstwit  prospect  of  success. 

LONGITUDE  AND  LATITUDE,  METHODS  OF 
FINDING.  We  shall  elnssity  the  various  modes  of  deter- 
min  tng  geographical  latitude  and  longitude  partly  by  the  in- 
strumental means  of  the  observer  ana  partly  by  the  nature 
of  the  phenomena.  The  problems  are  of  course  the  same 
whatever  instrument  is  employed,  for  the  latitude  of  a  place 
is  the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  at  that  place, 
and  the  longitude  is  the  difference  between  the  time  on 
the  first  meridian  (we  shall  always  suppose  Orecnwir'-.  lo 
ba  the  first  meridian)  and  the  time  at  the  place,  at  the 
■ame  physiral  instant. 

Determination  of  the  Latitude  at  Fixed  Observatories 
and  Independently. — I.  In  detormining  the  latitude  at  fixed 
observatories  which  are  fhmished  with  accurate  circles, 
mural,  transit,  or  altitude  and  azimuth  eirelea  [Circle],  the 
altitudes  or  zenith  distances  of  eircumpolar  stars  are  ob- 
served above  and  below  the  pole.  'When  these  are  pro- 
perly reduced,  the  place  of  the  pole  (which  lies  between 
tlie  places  of  upper  and  lower  culmination  of  each  star) 
is  known,  ana  hence  the  latitude  is  found.  The  first 
object  of  all  astronomers  is  to  Hx  the  latitude  of  their  place 
of  observation,  and  the  details  of  this  operation  will  be 
found  in  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  publiahed  series 
of  observations.  The  account  of  the  latitude  of  Green- 
wich in  the  (Greenwich  Observations  for  1836.  p.  Iviii.,  of 
Cambridge  in  the  Obsenrations  of  1833-4-5,  and  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1834-5,  may  be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  know 
-what  the  process  is,  with  the  most  perfect  means  which 
we  at  present  possess. 

2.  Again,  if  the  altitudes  or  zenith  distances  of  the  sun  be 
observed  several  days  before  and  after  the  summer  and 
winter  solstices,  the  altitude  or  zenith  distance  of  the 
middle  point,  t.^.  of  the  equator,  may  he  deduced.  Since 
the  tables  of  refraction  have  hoen  perfected  by  Bessel, 
these  observations  give  a  satisfactory  latitude.  Both  methods 
may  be  considered  to  be  independent,  as  they  do  not  draw 
their  data  from  other  observatories,  and  no  great  accuracy 
is  required  in  the  solar  tables  to  reduce  the  observations 
of  the  sun  to  the  solstioe.  (Pond's  Lat.^  Greenwich  Obser- 
vations, part  V.) 

In  the  observatories  of  Europe,  and  generally  where  the 
Tisihle  pole  of  the  heavens  is  tolerably  high,  the  latitude 
is  best  determined  by  eircumpolar  stan ;  near  the  equator 
an  independent  latitude  must  be  deduced  from  circum- 
solstitial  observations. 

3.  Before  the  introduction  of  circles,  the  latitude  in  fitted 
observatories  was  derived  from  combining  two  instruments, 
the  mural  quadrant  and  the  zbnith  sector.  The  zenith 
distances  of  stars  near  the  zenith,  and  to  the  north  or  south  of 
it,  were  observed  by  the  zenith  sector,  and  also  the  distances 
of  the  same  stars  from  tbe  pole  or  the  equat(ff  by  the  qua- 
drants ;  hence  the  arc  between  the  pole  and  zenith  (the  co- 
ktitude),  or  between  the  zenith  and  equator  (the  latitude), 
was  deduced.  The  place  of  the  pole  was  found  on  the  north 
quadrant  from  eircumpolar  stars,  and  the  place  of  the  equa- 
tor  on  the  south  quadrant,  ftom  ohsorations  of  the  sun 
near  the  solstices,  as  we  have  described  above.  When  the 
present  zenith  tube  was  erected  at  Greenwich,  one  of  its 
mtended  uses  was  to  perform  the  same  office  for  the  mural 
circle  as  the  original  zenith  sector  did  for  the  quadrants. 

Determination  qf  the  Latitude  DifferentiaUy. — 1.  The 
ZKNiTR  SECTOR,  wheu  of  the  proper  size  ancf  construc- 
tion, is  perhaps  tbe  most  accurate  instrument  for  deter- 
mining latitudes  differentiidly,  i.e.,  assuming  data  which 
are  either  known  or  can  be  obtained  from  fixed  observa- 
tories. With  this  instrument,  the  meridian  zenith  distances 
of  several  stars  which  pass  near  the  zenith  may  be  observed 
with  great  certainty ;  and  as  the  polar  distances  of  those 
stars  are  or  may  be  determined  at  Srst-mte  observatories,  the 
polar  distance  of  the  zenith,  or  the  co-latitude,  is  known.  The 
latitudes  for  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain  are 
thus  deduced  by  comparison  with  Greenwich,  the  instrument 
employed  being  a  very  fine  8-feet  zenith  sector  by  Ramsden. 
With  a  better  knowledge  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  stars, 
the  sector  m^ht  be  used  at  two  places,  and  the  are  between 
those  places  obtained  ftom  observations  of  tbe  same  stars 


at  two  epochs,  without  reference  to  any  other  ohservationa ; 
but  at  present  it  is  safer,  when  practicable,  to  refer  directly 
to  corresponding  observations  made  at  a  fixed  observatory. 

2.  Another  differential  method  has  lately  been  much  used 
(at  least  by  continental  astronomers),  in  which  tbe  tnnsit 
inatruraeni  alone  isemployed.  {Tbansit.]  The  axis  aS the 
instrument  is  placed  nottb  and  south*  and  oarefhlfy  levelled. 


in  which  case  its  line  of  sieht  will  describe  the  prima  vertical 
In  tbe  figure,  let  P  be  the  place  of  the  pole,  Z  the  zenith, 
EZW  the  prime  vertical,  which  is  also  tbe  line  described  by 
the  middle  wire  of  the  telescope  when  it  revolves.  Let  a 
8tar,  of  which  the  polar  distance  is  well  known,  be  ob- 
served at  S  and  S*,  and  the  times  noted.  Then  PS. 
tlie  polar  distance  of  the  star,  is  known,  and  the  angle 
SPS'  is  equal  to  the  time  between  the  observations, 
and  consequently  \  SPS',  or  SPZ,  is  known;  henee 
we  have  SP  and  SPZ  in  the  right  angled  spherical 
triangle  SPZ,  and  tan  PZ  =  tan  PS  X  ros  Z  SPZ,  from 
which  PZ,  or  the  co-latitude,  is  obtained.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  accurate  mode  of  determining  the  latitude  with  mo- 
derate instrumental  means.  The  transit  should  be  revetaed 
on  alternate  nighta,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  imper- 
fect collimation  or  unequal  pivots,  and  the  levd  appli^ 
repeatedly  before  and  after  the  observations.  The  method 
depends  mainly  upon  the  delicacy  of  tbe  level  and  tbe  per- 
fect truth  of  form  in  the  pivots,  and  when  all  precentiims 
are  taken  the  results  are  surprisingly  good.  Tbe  supports 
of  the  instrument  must  also  be  perfectly  steady  during 
the  levelling  and  the  observation.  Differences  of  latitude 
may  be  determined  by  the  transit  instrument  independently, 
by  observing  the  same  stars  at  the  two  stations.  In  this 
case  any  error  in  the  assumed  polar  distanoe  of  the  stars 
will  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  result 

3.  If  en  observer  can  carry  with  him  a  circle,  albw  an 
altitude  and  azimuth,  or  a  repeating  circle,  he  may  deter- 
mine the  latitude  by  eircumpolar  stus  mdependently : 
but  it  is  better  to  observe  the  sentth  distances  ot  well 
known  stars  several  minutes  befixe  and  after  thg^  pass 
the  meridian.*  [Girclb  ;  Repeatittg  OxcuJ  The  re- 
duction to  the  meridian  is  easily  computed  [Rbpeatiso 
Cihclb],  and  the  places  of  the  stars  inserted  in  the  *  Nau- 
tical Almanac'  are  sufficiently  accurate.  It  is  advisable  to 
observe  stars  at  different  zenith  fUstances  from  70°  on  each 
side,  to  near  the  zenith,  because-if  there  be  any  fault  in  the 
instrument  which  depends  on  the  zenith  distance,  the  stars 
will  be  affected  similarly  on  both  sides  of  tbe  zenith  ; 
i.e.  the  zenith  distances  to  the  north  and  south  will  both  be 
too  large  or  too  small.  Now  as  the  co-latitude  is  equal  to 
the  zenith  distance  ±  the  polar  distance  when  the  star  is 
north  of  the  zenith  ( +  when  observed  above  tbe  pole  and  — 
when  ohscorved  below)  and  is  equal  to  the  polar  distance  — 
zenith  distance  when  the  star  is  south  of  the  zenith,  it  is 
dear  that  an  error  in  the  zenith  distance  will  have  precisely 
opposite  eflfects  on  the  co-latitude  deduced  from  a  north  and 
from  a  south  star.  Besides,  the  coincidence  or  discxe 
pancy  of  the  observations  will  afford  a  tolerable  notion 
of  the  instrument  and  the  observer,  and  of  the  value  of 
the  final  result  The  repeating  circle  was  at  one  time 
over  estimated,  and  perhaps  at  present  is  not  quite  rated  at 
its  true  worth,  a  careful  and  intelligent  observer  will 
come  ^-ery  near  the  truth  with  it,  or  wiui  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  circle.  Both  are  rathet  troublesome  to  use,  and 
both  require  either  a  verr  BoUd  support,  or  a  second  observer 
to  read  the  level  while  the  first  observe  bisects  tbe  star  and 

*  The  number  of  minute*  which  H  will  be  prndeat  to  obBcnv  depeoda  on 
Hveral  clTcumtUncei.  If  the  time  U  kuoirn  to  ooe  woond,  whkh  it  ougfai  to 
be,  tbe  obtenatioDi  maybe  commeDoad  when  an  error  of  1'  In  the  tioM  «iU 
■Bbet  tbe  latitude  In  otdinarv  oe*M.  uid  for  otoenrera  wbo  ^  not  uatWr- 
•taud UiB reoaoB of  tlw thing,  10'°  wi cedt tUnmxba ycritos ■  jMWlBcicai 
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notes  the  time.  Neither  can  they  be  considered  as  portable 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  when  large  enough  for  conve- 
nient  uae.  The  altitude  circle  shoula  leareely  be  less  than 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  in  either  construction.  On  the 
whole  wo  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  repeating  circle  as  a 
traTelliDg  instrument,  and  the  altitude  and  azimutb  for 
a  permanent  situation ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  few 
observers  have  the  patience  or  skill  to  get  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy  out  of  either.  The  observations  shoula  be 
confined  to  stars,  as  neither  of  these  instruments  will  keep 
its  adjustments  well  under  the  sun. 

The  repeating  circle  was  used  by  the  French  astronomers 
to  determine  the  latitudes  in  their  great  survey.  Since 
that  time  the  instrument  has  been  much  better  made,  and  the 
cataloguesof  stars  which  have  issued  from  Konigsberg,  Green- 
wich, and  Cambridge  have  supplied  more  accurate  and  con- 
venient means  of  usiog  it.  If  the  levels  are  very  good  and 
sensible,  we  think  that  the  observations  of  one  fine  night, 
everything  being  fevoorable,  should  bring  out  the  latitude 
within  2"  or  3". 

4.  The  last  elassof  instruments  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  re- 
flecting instruments,  including  the  reflecting  circle  of 
Troughton,  the  repeating  reflecting  circle  of  Borda,  and  the 
sextant  of  Hadley.  Thesewillbe  describedunderthe  article 
Sextant,  as  the  title  best  suited  to  their  essential  quality  of 
reflexion.    At  present  we  must  suppose  a  general  know- 
ledge of  their  nature.    And  first  we  will  suppose  the  ob- 
server to  have  a  stand  and  a  mercurial  or  other  horizon.  In 
thia  case,  standard  stars  should  be  observed  several  minutes 
hefbre  and  after  the  meridian  passage  to  the  north  and 
south,  between  the  altitudes  of  IS"  and  60^  and  as  much 
as  possible  in  pairs,  that  is,  fbr  each  star  to  the  north,  a 
star  to  the  soum  should  he  observed  about  the  same  alti- 
tude; or  two,  one  higher  and  the  other  lower,  so  that  the  mean 
altitude  should  nearly  correspond.   Whatever  errors  may 
exist  in  the  division,  glasses,  &c.,  will  be  the  same  in  each 
star  of  the  pair,  and  as  the  error  will  affect  the  latitude  dif- 
ferently, the  mean  latitude  will  be  free  ftom  the  error  very 
nearly.    In  this  way  several  pairs  may  be  observed,  taking 
the  stars  of  the  'Nautical  Almanac,'  and  the  mean  of  the 
whole  will  come  out  very  near  the  truth.  With  a  good  sex- 
tant or  cirde,  and  a  mercurial  horixon,  we  believe  that  a 
careful  observer  would  get  the  latitude  within  S",  in  one  fine 
nirht.   It  Is  however  supposed  that  evttything  is  favour- 
able, and  especially  that  the  instrument  is  supported 
on  a  stand.    This  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ac- 
curate observation  of  stars,  which  dance  very  perplex- 
ingly  when  the  instrument  is  held  in  the  hand  and 
a  ht^h  power  applied.   If  a  stand  cannot  be  afibrdcd,  the  ■ 
sun  IS  far  the  best  object  to  observe  with  a  reflecting  instru- 
ment.   It  is  always  supposed  that  the  observations  are 
made  for  several  minutes  before  and  after  the  meridian 
passage,  and  the  time  noted  for  computing  the  reduction  to 
the  meridian.   The  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  such  as  it 
would  be  if  observed  on  the  meridian  and  freed  from  in- 
Btrumentid  and  other  enors.  is  then  computed,  and  as  the 
longitu  <le  of  the  place  is  known,  at  least  approximately,  the 
de^nation  of  the  sun  at  its  passage  over  that  meridian  may 
be  computed  fiom  the  '  Nauticu  Almanac*   The  meri- 
dian altitude  +  the  south  declination  of  the  sun,  or  —  the 
north  declination,  is,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  co- 
latitude  of  the  place.   With  Troughton's  circle,  the  limbs 
are  alternately  observed,  to  get  rid  of  the  sun's  diameter, 
and  the  number  of  obserrations,  forwards  and  backwards, 
should  be  equal,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  index  error.  With  the 
repeating  reflecting  circle,  the  observations  should  also  be  of 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs  alternately,  and  should  be  carried 
quite  round  the  circle,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  excentricity.  In 
the  sextant  the  index  error  should  be  carefully  determined 
hefbre  and  after  each  day's  observations,  and  the  alteniate 
limbs  observed  exaetly  as  with  the  circles.   There  is  how- 
ever no  way  of  getting  rid  of  excentricity  in  the  sextant 
b)'  observing  one  object,  and  any  fault  in  determining  the 
index  error  will  vitiate  the  latitude  to  half  its  amount 
While  the  circles  will  probably  give  a  latitude  to  nearly  5'', 
with  a  very  careful  series  of  observations  of  the  sun,  the 
Eextant  used  with  equal  care  mq^ht  be  out  10''  or  15".  It  is 
evident  therefore,  that  where  accuracy  is  an  object,  the  ob- 
Krver  ought,  if  possible,  either  to  use  n  circle  or  to  mount 
the  aextaut  upon  a  stand,  and  observe  stars  as  we  have  above 
described.  It  h  an  additional  reason  to  cany  a  stand,  wben 
practicable,  that  in  low  latitudes  the  gun  cannot  be  observed 
at  all  fw  the  hoitud^  nor  any  otgect  vhich  is  elevated  65" 


or  70°.  In  thia  case  stars  must  be  used;  and  without  a 
stand,  the  observation,  using  high  magnifving  powers, 
is  difficult  and  unsatis&ctory.  In  speaking  of  the  bo 
rizon  we  always  mean  a  mercurial  horizon,  except  another 
is  specified.  The  glasses  of  the  roof  sliould  be  truly  plane 
and  parallel,  but  by  reversing  the  horizon  fbr  half  the 
observations  any  error  of  this  kind  is  destroyed.  The 
mercurial  horiion  is  unfortunately  heavy  and  inoom-enient, 
and  troublesome  from  its  tremors  wherever  there  is 
any  motion.  Several  substitutes  have  been  used.  Oil 
OF  treacle  has  been  adopted  with  good  success  where  the 
shaking  fhtm  carri^es,  &c.  has  prevented  the  use  of  mer- 
cury. Sometimes  a  piece  of  glass  is  set  horizontal  by  a  level 
applied  to  its  surface,  or  by  a  fluid  below  it,  so  as  to  get  a  re- 
flecting sur&ce,  but  these  generally  absorb  too  much  light  to 
be  used  conveniently  for  stars,  and  are  not  very  trustworthy. 
The  best  substitute  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  speculum  metal, 
ground  plane,  and  laid  horizontal  by  a  level.  I(  is  certainly 
the  brightest,  and  therefore  the  best  fbr  stars,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  horizons  which  are  not  self-regulated,  by 
being  fluid,  are  scarcely  to  be  trusted  under  a  hot  sun. 
Trougbton's  reflecting  circle  is  rather  heavy,  and  reading 
three  verniers  for  every  observation  is  troublesome,  espe- 
cially at  night,  hut  it  is  very  accurate,  and  fewer  observa- 
tions are  required.  Borda's  reflecting  circle  may  he  made 
much  smaller  and  lighter,  but  demands  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  a  greater  number  of  observations,  and  more 
reduction.  The  simple  sextant  is  more  manageable,  but 
requires  greater  ivecautions  and  checks  in  its  use.  But 
with  any  of  these  a  skilful  observer  will  get  the  latitude 
very  nearly.  Sextants  are  made  of  all  sixes  from  10  inches 
radius  (which  is  probably  not  so  good  as  S  inchi»)  down  to 
the  snuff-box  sextant  of  1^  inches  radius.  For  travellers 
who  cannot  a&rd  to  carry  much  weight,  the  3-inch  sextant 
is  very  convenient.  In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  Mr.  Lassell  states,  that  with  a  3-inch 
sextant  made  by  Dollond,  which  packs  up,  stand,  horizon, 
and  all,  in  a  box  4'3  inches  square  and  2'7  deep,  he  found 
that  he  could  get  the  latitude  within  10",  and  the  time  to 
1*.0  by  observations  of  stars.  The  horizon  was  of  speculum 
metal,  ground  by  himself,  and  set  true  by  a  level.  The  ob- 
servations sent  with  the  account  completely  justify  Mr.  Las- 
sell's  opinion,  but  one  observer  differs  mwe  fhim  another  in 
sextant  observations  than  in  any  other  class  of  astronomical 
instruments ;  with  the  snuff-hmc  sextant,  altitudes  may  he 
got  within  1'.  The  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
must  be  noted  at  the  time  of  all  observations  for  the  latitude 
in  order  to  compute  the  true  refraction.  At  the  same  time 
we  may  remark,  that  if  the  observations  be  balanced,  i.e.  if 
the  altitudes  to  the  north  have  nearly  corresponding  alti- 
tudes to  the  south,  the  refraction  will  affect  the  observations 
like  an  instrumental  error,  and  the  variations  depending  on 
the  barometer  and  thermometer  will  be  quite  insensible.  ' 

5.  Observations  of  Polaris  may  be  taken  at  any  time  for 
the  latitude,  and  there  are  tables  fbr  approximate  reductun 
given  in  the  *  Nautical  Almanac'  for  each  year. 

6.  At  sea  the  sextant  is  the  only  instrument  which  can 
be  used,  and  the  latitude  is  generally  got  by  observing  the 
altitude  of  the  sun's  lower  limb  when  on  the  meriaian, 
above  the  sea  horizon.  This  is  rather  a  rude  process,  but 
the  resulting  latitudes  are  generally  true  to  l',  or  at  worst 
to  2'.  The  moon,  since  1834.  thedateof  the  improved  and 
extended  '  Nautical  Almanac,*  may  be  ver}'  conveniently 
used  for  finding  the  latitude  at  sea,  and  the  brighter  planets 
and  stars  are  often  observable  on  the  meridian.  The 
latitude  may  also  be  deduced  flrom  two  altitudes  of  the 
sun,  and  the  time  elapsed  between  the  observations,  or  in- 
deed fhim  any  two  altuudes  of  two  known  celestial  bodies, 
one  of  which  is  near  the  meridian,  and  the  other  distant 
fVom  it,  as  persons  not  acquainted  with  spherical  trin)no' 
metry  may  satisfy  themselves  on  the  celestial  globe. 
There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  seeing  the  sea  horizon 
by  night,  which  is  somewhat  reduced  by  getting  as  near  the 
level  of  it  as  you  can. 

Determination  qf  the  Longitude. — ^Tbe  determination  of 
the  longitude  of  any  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  as!ro- 
nomically  considered,  resolves  itself  into  two  parts,  the 
finding  the  time  at  the  place  of  observation,  and  finding  the 
time,  at  the  same  moment,  on  the  first  meridian  (we  shall 
always  speak  of  Greenwich),  or  at  any  place  the  longitude 
of  which  from  Greenwich  is  well  known.  It  will  be  more 
convenient  to  classify  the  methods  of  finding_the  longitude 

hy  the  phenomena  than  by  the  instrumentsf*  ^^rvl/> 
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DetgrminaHon  Tim»  at  the  Place.— \.  Thu  ii  best 
ud  moat  «uity  done  by  a  transit  instrument,  and  ttie 
time,  when  found,  is  kept  by  a  clock  or  chronometer. 
[TiiANsiT.i  The  transit  however  is  neither  a  very  portable 
instrument,  nor  is  a  proper  situation  for  it,  we  mean  one 
aufficiendy  steady,  readily  found.  ,  .    ,    ,  ^ 

8.  The  time  can  also  be  found  ftam  the  altitude  or  the  sun, 
planetifOr  Stan  out  of  the  meridian.  Thus  let  P  be  the  pole. 


Z  the  xenith,  and  Z  S  the  zenith  distance,  or  6  H  the  sltitnde 
of  any  heavenly  body,  the  right  ascension  and  deelination  or 
which  are  well  known,  and  oonsequently  tlie  polar  distonce 
P  S.  From  these  data  and  P  Z  the  oo-latitude  of  the  place, 
the  an^e  Z  P  S  canbe  computed,  called  the  hour  angle,  and 
thin,  if  the  body  be  the  sun.  and  to  the  west  of  the  meri- 
dian, is  the  apparent  time  after  noon ;  or  if  the  sun  be  to 
the  east,  the  hour  angle  is  the  aj^xtrent  time  before 
noon.  This  apparent  time  is  easily  reduced  to  mean  time 
with  the  data  of  the  'Nautical  Almanac*  When  the  ob- 
ject observed  is  a  planet  or  star,  the  hour  angle  being 
added  to  the  right  ascension  when  the  body  is  to  the 
west,  or  subtracted  from  the  right  ascension  when  the 
body  is  east,  will  give  the  sidereal  time,  which  can  be 
reduced  to  mean  solar  time  with  only  an  approximate 
knowledse  of  the  longitude.  The  problem  therefore  of 
finding  the  time  constsU  generally  in  observing  the  altitude  or 
lenith  distance  of  any  known  object,  and  determining  the 
hour  angle  ftovx  it  The  repeating  or  altitude  uid  acirautb 
circles  are  very  flt  for  ^ia  purpose,  but  the  most  usual  and 
portable  instrument  is  a  reliecting  circle  or  sextant  with  its 
horizon  and  a  chronometer.  The  observations  of  altitude 
should  be  made  as  much  as  poeuble  on  the  prime  vertical,  %,e. 
when  the  object  is  east  or  west  Again,  to  get  rid  of  in- 
strumental error,  and  also  to  save  computation,  the  sun 
should  be  observed,  when  convenient  and  possible,  at  the 
same  altitude  momingand  evening.  We  should  also  recom- 
mend when  the  sun  is  observed  that  both  limbs  should  be 
observed  without  moving  the  index.  For  instance,  if  in  the 
morning  the  sun  were  ahoutl4''hic!jh,  set  theinstrumentto 
.^0°,  note  the  inslantwhen  the  upperhmb  by  reflection  touches 
the  upper  limb  seen  in  the  honzon,  read  off  the  angle  very 
carefully,  vait  tiU  the  lower  limbs  fhrm  their  contact,  a  nd  note 
thetime.  ThensettoSl'SO' or  32*and proceed  asbefore,and 
repeat  the  operation,  having  agun  set  forward  1°  30'  or  2°. 
The  observer  has  then  several  checks  without  trouble,  for 
the  times  in  which  the  sun  rises  through  a  diameter  will  be 
sensibly  equ^  or  vary  uniformly;  and  m  like  manner  the 
times  of  rising  through  l*  30'  or  2°  will  point  out  if  any  of 
the  usual  errors  have  been  committed.  In  the  afternoon  the 
same  process  should  be  repeated  in  an  inverse  order,  and  the 
time  of  apparent  noon  deduced  from  each  pair.*  It  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  universal  rule,  that  the  index  error  is  to  be 
carefully  determined,  and  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
noted  w'hencver  ob9er\'ationa  of  altitude  for  time  or  latitude 
are  made. 

3.  The  same  mode  of  observing  equal  altitudes  might  be 
applied  to  stars,  but  the  observations  would  be  extended  to 
very  inconvenient  hourS)  and  it  is  nearly  as  accurate  to  ob- 
serve two  bright  stars,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the 
west,  and  if  possible  at  about  the  same  altitudes.  Each 
star  will  then  give  an  error  of  the  chronometer,  and  if  the 
altitudes  are  nghlly  observed,  the  same  error  of  the  chro- 
nometer. If  the  errors  do  not  agree,  a  mean  will  come 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  either  of  them  separately ;  but  if 
the  stars  have  not  the  same  polar  distance,  the  eOcct  of  a 
given  error  in  altitude  upon  the  hour  angle  must  be  computed 
for  each,  and  the  difference  between  the  chronometer's 
OToni  divided  in  thia  ratio.  Thus,  suppose  the  eastern  star 
gives  a  chronometer  error  of  23*.0  fost.  and  the  western  star 
an  error  of  2S*.0  fast,  while  an  error  of  1'  in  the  altitude  of 

'  •  Thm  an  talilaa  fbtlUi  pvrpon  in  tSchmnadMi'i'BuI&ta&lii,'  ud  iu 


the  eastern  star  causes  twice  the  emit  in  the  deduced  hour 

angle  that  a  similar  error  of  1'  does  iu  the  western  btar; 
tlie  concluded  true  error  should  be  27*.0,  instead  of  the 
mean  error  26i.£.  T'lc  reader  will  see  that  if  the  observa- 
tions are  made  at  exactly  the  same  altitude,  any  mistake  as 
to  tlie  index  error,  refraction,  or  any  instrumental  de- 
fect, is  thus  got  rid  of  without  much  trouble.  But,  as  has 
been  mentioned  before,  very  perfect  observations  of  ^an 
with  reflecting  instruments  can  scarcely  be  made  unless  the 
instrument  is  mounted  on  a  s^ind.  Trom  good  sets  of 
observations  of  a  star  east  and  a  star  vest,  the  time  may 
be  determined  to  0*.3  or  0*.4.  The  time  is  required 
to  reduce  circum-meridian  observations  to  the  meridian 
for  finding  the  latitude,  and  a^n  the  latitude  is  re- 
quired in  Older  to  deduce  the  time  from  altitudes.  An 
approximate  latitude,  such  as  results  from  the  latest  ob- 
served altitude  about  the  meridian,  will  ^ive  the  time  near 
enough  for  the  reduction  to  the  meridian,  and  then  the 
time  may  be  computed  rigorously  with  the  exact  latitude 
Provision  may  be  made  for  this  revision  by  taking  out 
the  differences  of  the  logarithms  at  each  step  of  the  first 
computation;  but  generally  speaking,  when  the  alti- 
tudes for  time  are  taken  near  the  prime  vertical,  as  ibey 
ought  to  be,  a  small  error  in  the  latitude  has  so  little 
effect  on  the  hour  angle,  that  the  approximate  latitude  u 
near  enough. 

Deierminationt/Greemoiek  TlmetutrfmiaUly. — l.Hiem 
are  two  phenomena  which  are  seen  at  the  same  moment 
from  whatever  part  of  the  earth  they  are  visibkv  viz.  a  lunst 
eclipse  and  the  ecUpsea  of  Jupiter's  satellites.   The  fint 
was  the  only  phenomenon  &om  which  longitudes  were  de- 
rived previous  to  the  invention  of  telescopes,  but  it  is  not  of 
frequent  occurreQce,  and  unfortunately  cannot  be  notel 
very  exactly.  It  has  been  proposed  to  measure  equal  quan 
titles  of  the  eclipse  on  each  side  of  the  middle,  and  formerly 
astronomers  were  very  careful  to  note  the  moments  wbea 
the  umbra  touched  or  covered  well-deBned  spots.    But  at 
present,lunar  eclipses  are  scarcelyregarded,  as  there  are  many 
more  accurate  means  of  determining  the  longitude,  and  of 
more  frequent  occurrence;  and  lunar  eclipses  are  of  no  value 
in  the  theory  of  the  moon's  motions.  The  eclifoes  of  the  satel* 
lites  of  Jupiter,  espeinally  of  the  first  satellite  are  much 
mate  common,  and  nave  been  of  great  use  in  moden  geo- 
graphy.   The  time  at  which  the  eclipses  take  places  i>. 
when  the  satellite,  passing  into  the  shadow  of  Jufnter,  is  Ittt 
(immerges),  car  passing  out  of  the  shadow,  becomes  risible 
(emerges),  are  set  down  in  the  *  Nautical  Almanac'  at  the 
time  they  would  be  seen  at  Greenwich  if  visible.   The  ob- 
ser\-er  at  any  other  placo  notes  when  this  phenomenon  does 
actually  happen  at  the  place  of  observation,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  times  is  the  longitude  of  the 
place  from  Greenwich ;  east  if  the  time  of  the  eclii»e  is  Jaler 
than  at  Greenwich,  and  west  if  it  be  earlier.  Unfortunately 
this  method,  ao  easy  in  practice,  is  by  no  means  as  accurate 
as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear.   The  theory  of  tlm  satel- 
lites is  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  perfect,  but  this  objcictiun 
might  be  obviated  by  comparing  oorre8pondi&gobser%-ationB. 
and  might  he  very  much  diminished  by  correcting  the  pri>- 
dictions  of  the  *  Nautical  Almanac '  by  observations  made 
at  Greenwich,  or  any  other  well  known  place,  about  the 
same  time.   But  the  phenomenon  is  a  gradual  and  not  an 
instantaneous  one^  and  the  appearance  or  disappearanrc 
of  the  satellite  varies  greatlv  with  the  goodness  of  the  tele- 
scope, the  eye  or  mood  of  toe  observer,  the  atmosphere  at 
the  place  of  observation.  &c.,  so  that  a  longitude  deduci'd 
from  an  eclipse  of  the  first  satellite  may  be  considerably 
wide  of  the  truth.   With  ordinary  telescopes  we  believe 
that  eclipses  of  the  second  satellite  are  more  than  twice  as 
uncertain  as  tlie  first,  and  that  the  third  and  fourth  satellites 
are  not  worth  observing  for  this  purpose,  being  much  infoior 
to  good  lunar  distances.  A  large  masaof  aelipseaof  Jopiter's 
satellites  made  by  the  same  telesoope  mi  the  same  obeerver, 
and  where  the  immwsions  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 
emersions,  will  howe\-er  yield  a  satisfoctory  result.  The 
aperture  of  tlie  objet^lass  em|doyed,  and  iiso  the  sight  of 
the  observer,  should  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  telescope  and  observer  at  Greenwich,  or  whatever  place 
is  adopted  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  It  is  not  consiuered 
advisable  to  use  a  smaller  telescope  than  an  achromatic  of 
2}  inches  aperture  for  this  purpose,  or  one  larger  than  of  3^ 
aperture. 

2.  The  time  at  Qreenwifdi  is  most4f»urat«ly  detennined 
by  K»Ut  ecUw»  or  occY}to^ng  g£  @t3l^gio  Dtooiu 
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*tbe  computations  are  rather  loi^,  but  not  very  difficult  or 
abstruse.  The  beginning  and  end  of  the  solar  eclipse 
fihould  be  observed;  the  latter  is  the  better  marked  pheno- 
menon, and  if  the  eclipse  be  annular,  the  commencement 
and  breaking  iip  of  the  annulus.  Recent  observationa  have 
shown  that  these  appearances  are  not  instantaneous,  and 
therefore  that  longitudes  deduced  from  them  are  not  free 
itom  uncertainty.  I'he  occuttation  of  a  fixed  star  by  the 
moon  LB  not  liable  to  thii  objection ;  and  nrhen  the  star  is 
bright,  and  both  immersion  and  emersion  can  be  barefully 
observed,  the  longitude  fVom  an  occultation  affords  perhaps 
the  best  determination  possible  of  the  longitude  between 
two  distant  places.  Yet  even  here  dolibts  may  arise,  at 
least  in  'some  caseit.  The  star  inay  be  occulted  too  early  by 
a  lunar  mountain,  or  disappear  too  late  in  a  lunar  valley. 
The  occultation  should  be  observed  at  both  places,  which  is 
not  often  possible,  and  the  star  should  pass  not  fhr  from  the 
centre  of  the  moon.  If  the  solar  eclipse  or  the  occultation  be 
not  observed  at  Greenwich,  or  at  any  well  determined  obser- 
vatory, the  data  of  the  '  Nautical  Almanac '  must  be  cor- 
rected by  the  meridian  observations  of  the  moon  about  the 
time.  TUe  tthled  of  thb  sun  are  at  present  nearly  as  per- 
f^t  as  observation  can  make  then,  but  the  moon  may  be 
out  1 3'^  or  even  20^^,  which  might  occarion  an  error  of  30* 
or  40*  in  the  deduced  lonf^ituae,  or  from  an  eighth  to  a 
sixth  of  1°.  The  solar  eclipses,  &c.,  with-«  map  showing 
in  what  parts  of  the  globe  they  are  visible,  are  given  in  the 
'  Nautical  Almanac,*  and  the  occUltations  by  the  moon  of 
all  fixed  stars  to  the  sixth  magnitude  inclusive,  visible  at 
Greenwich,  are  also  predicted  to  the  nearest  minute,  with 
such  a  desc»-iption  of  the  relative  situation  of  moon  and  star 
as  will  enable  any  one  to  observe  them  without  difficulty. 
All  possible  occutiations  of  fixed  stars  to  the  fifth  mag- 
nitudo  inclusive,  visible  anywliere,  are  also  set  down 
in  that  valuable  work,  with  the  data  necessaiy  fbr  de- 
termining whether  they  ara  tisible  at  any  specified 
place  We  cannot  press-too  earnestly  on  all  persons  inte- 
rested in  perfecting  geography,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
learning  to  obsertg  an  occultation,  and  to  take  altitudes 
methodically  with  a  icircle  or  sextant.  The  computations 
may  be  made  at  hom^.  It  is  mortifying  to  see  how  very 
little  has  been  done  by  English  travellers  for  the  exact 
determination  of  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  kaovr 
at  the  same  time  hoVf  little  talent  and  how  small  an  appa- 
ratus are  required  for  making  excellent  observations. 
As  a  nation  we  have  shown  abundant  zeal  and  courage,  but 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  elementary  knowledge  tn  tlie 
dinicton  of  our  itetwraphieal  researches,  and  in  the  ob- 
servers selected,  vhich  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  transits  of  Hercnry  over  the  sun  are  rate,  and  the 
longitudes  derivable  trom  them  not  very  accurate. 

3.  A  good  and  now  bshionable  method  of  determining 
the  longitude  is  by  observing  with  a  transit  instrument 
the  meridian  passage  of  the  moon's  bright  limb,  and 
of  stars  which  are  near  her  parallel  of  declination. 
The  *  Nautical  Almanac'  contains  a  list  of  the  stars 
proper  to  be  observed  with  the  moon,  and  also  the  va- 
liations  of  the  moon's  R.  A.  in  one  hour  of  longitude,  for 
comnutiilg  the  longitude.*  When  the  place  of  observation 
is  tolerably  near  Greenwich,  the  computation  is  very  simple, 
i  e.  the  trahtif  t>  ntarfy  in  the  meridian  md  the  moon  ii 
otimfed  over  alt  the  wires.  The  error  of  the  ehronometer 
is  taken  from  the  neighboorlog  stars,  and  the  transit  of  tlie 
moon  corrected  for  this  error,  and  for  the  rate,  if  sensible. 
If  the  place  be  to  tho  east  of  Greenwich,  the  R.  A.  of  the 
moon  is  less ;  if  lo  the  west,  the  R.  A.  is  greater  than  at 
Greenwich.  Taking  the  difference  between  the  R.  A.  at 
the  place  and  at  Greenwich,  and  dividing  by  the  variation 
in  ohe  hour  of  longitude,  you  have  the  longitude  of  the 
place  E.  or  W.  in  hours  ana  decimals  of  an  hour.  But  this 
result  requires  correction  when  the  corresponding  observa- 
tions at  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  &c.,  can  be 
procured ;  for  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon  may  be  erroneous  more 
than  1".0  from  the  impetfeotion  of  the  lunar  tables,  and  the 

•  The»i  daU  m^ht  pntiaps  bo  ftmlwr  ntondrd  with  adTuUR.  SnpiMM 
ue  R.  A.  of  llia  noon's  brisht  limb  on  tfa«  mraldiaii  of  OMenwioh  to  b«  n ;  on 
tbe  mnUlaB  oTKuyotber  place  the  longitudu  of  which  b  reqiiInd.M';  ihe  Inngi- 
tnda  of  the  piMe  to  be 4- whw  Weit.  and  —  Gut;  tbni  hKmii  bethiuez- 
ivrwed;  ^=m-^at-\'hli+9ti+dl*,y\imifa.  h,t,  awlieuibeptevhMMly 
coaipitled,J  briug ia dwlwli of ■  A>y.  The tppioxiBUto value «r  ((roBthe 

flwtlf.F^"'"'*^  BtttrtteHlig  Ihii  value  for  t,  let  OMlmi  of  Ibt  otlwr 


stars  may  not  be  perfectly  well  aetermined,  though  that 
fault  is  daily  disappearing.  By  using  the  R.  A.  of  the 
moon  and  stars  observed  at  Greenwich,  the  longitude  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  errors  of  the  tables.  It  is  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,  and  at  times  more  convenient,  to  let 
the  former  computation  stand,  and  to  compute  tbe  longi- 
tude of  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  &c.,  from  tbe  observations 
respectively  made  there,  taking  care  to  note  the  s^ns 
of  the  resulting  longitudes.  Then  if  the  longitudei 
of  the  known  and  of  the  unknown  place  are  botn  eatf 
or  both  west,  the  difference  will  be  the  true  longitude 
of  the  unknown  place,  east  or  west  of  the  known  one. 
Some  telescopes  give  a  larger  image  of  the  moon  than 
others,  and  its  apparent  diameter  is  Mected  by  varying  the 
aperture  of  the  object-glass.  The  resulting  errors  in  the 
longitude  are  got  rid  of  by  observing  the  second  limb  as 
often,  if  possible,  as  the  first,  and  then,  keeping  the  results  se- 
parate, by  taking  a  mean  of  the  two.  There  is  a  mistaken  no- 
tion among  many  observers,  that  there  is  no  need  to  care  for 
the  position  of  the  transit.  Now  any  considerable  error  in  the 
position  of  the  transit  does  occasion  an  equivalent  error  in 
the  loi^tude,  and  though  it  can  be  corrected,  if  there  are 
data  for  detetmintng  the  want  of  adjustment,  this  gives 
some  trouble  in  the  computation.  It  ia  so  easy  to  place  ft 
transit  very  nearly  in  tbe  meridian,  and  to  adjust  it  in  every 
respect,  at  least  approximately,  that  there  is  no  excuse  wc 
carelessn^  in  this  respect.  The  observer  should  always 
take  the  transits  of  a  star  near  the  pole,  and  of  all  Green- 
wich stars  above  and  below  the  moon  which  pass  about  the 
time  of  her  culmination,  and  it  is  proper  to  reverse  tbe  instru- 
ment on  alternate  nights.  When  the  place  of  observation 
is  very  distant  from  Greenwich,  it  will  be  necessary,  until 
the  quantities  a,b,  e, mentioned  in  the  note,  hecomputed, 
to  take  a  little  more  trouble.  The  approximate  longitude 
is  calculated  as  before,  and  thentheR.  A.  of  the  moon'sbright 
limb  must  be  computed  for  tbe  corresponding  Greoiwich  time, 
fW)m  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon  for  every  hour ;  the  moon's  seml- 
diameler  in  R.  A.  must  also  be  computed.  We  have  found 
it  on  the  whole  most  intelligible,  and  therefore  most  Safe,  to 
compute  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  on  two  hypo- 
theses of  longitude,  one  tbe  minute  abo^'e  and  the  other  the 
minute  below  tlie  approximate  value.  These  results  are  to 
be  corrected  by  the  Greenwich  or  other  observations  for  the 
error  of  the  lunar  tables,  and  then,  by  simple  proportion,  the 
correction  is  determined  for  one  of  tho  hypothetical  longi- 
tudes. This  is  rather  a  lon^  process,  but  it  is  strictly  accu- 
rate, and  the  steps  are  intelh^ible  as  the  computer  proceeds. 
The  method  of  deteimining  the  longitude  by  transits  of  the 
moon  and  stats  is  the  best  fbr  places  very  distant  in  lati- 
tude or  longitude,  where  the  same  occultations  cannot 
be  seen.  It  is  nearly  as  good  for  the  most  distant  U 
the  nearest  place,  the  \'ariation  of  the  error  of  the  lunar 
tables  being  the  only  additional  cause  of  inaccuracy,  and 
the  phenomenon  presents  itself  very  often.  It  does  however 
require  a  very  nice  and  well  fixed  instrument  and  a  careful 
observer,  as  !■  error  in  observing  ^e  R.  A.  of  the  moon  will 
cause  an  error  of  nearly  30"  in  the  resulting  longitude,  or  } 
of  a  degree.  A  considerable  mass  of  observations  of  both 
limbs  corrected  by  corresponding  observations  will  scarcely 
be  more  than  2'  tv  3*  wrong. 

4.  But  where  a  transit  instrument  cannot  be  corrnd,  or 
cannot  be  used,  as  at  sea,  the  longitude  must  be  found  ae- 
tronomieally  by  the  distance  of  the  moon  troxa  the  sun, 
planets,  or  fixed  stars,  measured  with  a  reflecting  instru- 
ment. This  apparent  distance  is  reduced  to  the  true  dis- 
tance, i.e.  such  OS  it  would  be,  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  as  these  distances  are  computed  and  set  down  in  the 
'  Nautical  Almanac'  for  every  three  hours  Greenwich  time, 
as  they  would  be  seen  from  ttie  same  place,  the  Greenwich 
lime  corresponding  to  the  time  of  the  observation  can  be 
calculated.  But  the  time  at  the  place  is  always  supposed 
to  be  known  from  observation,  and  hence  the  difference 
gives  the  lon^tude.  The  longitude  may  be  determined 
on  shore  by  lunar  observations,  and,  if  a  stand  be  used,  with 
much  greater  accuracy  tlian  at  sea.  All  ships  and  travellers 
ought  to  be  well  supplied  with  chronometers,  i.e.  the  means 
of  keeping  their  Greenwich  lime  when  by  observation  ihey 
have  got  it,  and  then  the  result  of  the  observation  and  com- 
pulation is  simply  stated  to  he  the  error  of  the  chronometer 
on  Greenwich  time.  The  chronometer,  if  the  rate  be  pretty 
Well  known,  continues  to  give  the  Greenwich  time  (the  cor- 
rection for  error  and  rale  being  applied)  fot^severat  days ; 
and  tUe_longitude  it  found  ^i^^^^b^jCTO^ 
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wtual  time  at  the  place  of  observation  with  the  Greenwich 
tiine  at  the  ume  moment,  given  by  the  chronometer.  We 
have  spoken  as  if  one  chronometer  atone  were  used,  but  it 
is  mere  folly  to  rely  upon  one  or  even  two  chronometers  in 
a  ship,  or  in  important  geographical  rcwarches.*  These  are 
to  be  crimpared  from  day  to  day,  to  ascertain  that  they  are 
not  suddenly  altering  their  rates,  and  aUa  whenever  any 
astronomical  observation  is  made  which  determines  the 
Greenwich  time  (for  that  gives  the  t-rror  of  each  of  the 
chronometers),  or  the  time  at  the  place.  In  reducing 
observed  lunar  distances  to  the  true  lunar  distances, 
the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  moon  and  stars 
at  the  time  of  observation  are  rc({uired,  and  at  sea  two 
obsen'ers  are  commonly  set  to  measure  these  altitudes 
at  the  moment  the  lunar  observer  gives  a  signal  that  he 
has  made  the  contact;  indeed  a  fourth  person  »  somclimes 
engaged  in  noting  the  chronometer.  On  shore  this  profusion 
of  aids  cannot  always  be  obtained,  nor  are  they  at  all  wanted. 
If  the  lime  at  the  place  and  the  latitude  he  known,  the  al- 
titudes may  be  computed,  or  the  observer  may  proceed  thus ; 
1st,  an  altitude  of  the  sun,  planet,  or  star  ;  Zndly,  an  alti- 
tude of  the  moon's  bright  limb  ;  3rdly,  three  lunar  distanct-'s : 
4thly,  a  second  altitude  of  the  moon  ;  and  5thly,  a  second 
altitude  of  the  star  or  sun,  noting  the  chronometer  nteach 
observation.  He  will  then  have  the  means,  by  simple  pro- 
portion, of  reducing  the  altitudes  to  what  they  wouid  have 
been  at  the  time  of  observing  the  lunar  distances. 

We  should  advise  observers,  who  are  properly  furnished 
with  chronometers,  rather  to  make  a  large  number  of  ob- 
servations  on  a  few  favourable  nights,  tnan  to  take  a  few 
observations  oti  many  nights.  By  observing  several  lunar 
distances  on  both  sides  of  the  moon,  and  fi-om  all  the 
stars  and  planets  east  and  west  given  in  the  '  Nautical 
Almanac,'  the  errors  of  the  instrument  may  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure eliminated,  and  the  error  of  observation  much  dimi- 
nished. It  is  evident  that  if  two  equal  distances  are 
taken,  one  east  of  the  moon  and  the  otner  west,  then  any 
error  of  the  instrument,  such  as  erroneous  index  error, 
want  of  parallelism  in  the  glasses  or  telescope,  extentricity, 
&c.,  would  be  the  samo  in  each,  and  therefore  could  be  got 
rid  of.  In  like  manner,  if  two  observations  on  the  same 
side  of  the  moon  give  different  bnntudett,  it  is  elear  that 
the  instrument  lus  some  error  which  ia  not  index  error. 
On  this  fiubjcct  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  in 
treating  of  the  sextant.  The  luni-solar  olMer\'ations  are 
generally  preferred  by  seamen  (and  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  satisfkctory).  partly  perhaps  because  the  altitude  of  the 
sun,  by  giving  time  at  the  place,  is  immediately  applicable  to 
the  determination  of  the  longitude.  The  longitude  from 
lunar  distances,  however  carefully  taken,  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  very  great  nicely.  With  all  appliances,  a  distance 
to  10",  and'a  longitude  to  20',  or  l-l'ith  of  a  degree,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  certain,  and  the  errors  of  the 
lunar  tables  will  not  unfrequently  double  this  error.  At 
sea  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  any  series  of  lunar  dis- 
tances for  a  less  c|uantity  than  I"  of  longitude,  or  l-4th  of 
a,  degree,  but  this  la  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation in  open  seas. 

Tiie  computation  of  lunar  distances  is  very  easily  per- 
formed by  Thomson's  tables,  which  are  oxeecdingly  con- 
venient, and  require  only  a  little  more  extension.  They 
are  approximate,  but  near  enough  fur  the  navigator  and 
the  traveller  en  rou/if.  As  the  last  accuracy  can  only  be 
given  to  the  computations  after  the  errors  of  the  lunar 
tables  are  corrected,  there  is  no  need  of  much  refinement 
in  the  previous  work. 

Ithaabeenproposed  to  determine  the  longitude  on  shore  by 
taking  altitudeaof  the  moon  with  the  mercurial  horizon ;  and 
between  and  near  the  tropica  the  method  may  be  a  good  one. 
In  these  low  latitudes  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  altitude  is 
nearly  vertical  and  very  rapid,  and  this  motion  is  doubled 
by  observing  the  distance  between  the  moon  and  its  image 
seen  by  reflexion.  The  bright  edge  of  the  moon  is  a  good 
object  m  reflecting  instruments.   The  calculation  may  be 

*  In  Uia  flnt  ploM  ehKmonetaii  an  liable  ta  ncctdrnh,  hdiI  aocondT^ ,  to 
rhati|i[e  thrir  mtea,  and  that  aomrtimrs  by  jumpa.  With  two  chronomctcn  cr^- 
dance  i«  gi-na  otrnta  b;  Iheii  diMMpanee,  and  with  thm,  thn  faulty  cIiiodi^ 
mplcT  may  be  detected.  The  beat  two  day  box-cliTDnonetera  may  bo  bought 
for  40  guinea*,  and  the  boat  itotd  and  lilver  pocketchrouamrten  for  40  antl  30 
guioeaa  reapectinlj.  Then  la  an  Idle  opiQiun  that  chKmomotmi  am  not  fxtai 
Tnckat-watchcB.  Thay  an:  perhapa  a  Ultle  mora  liable  to  iDiury  ttAett  fall, 
than  other  walclie*.  on  account  of  the  heavy  oompeniBted  balanco,  but  uller 
weoriiii;  chranoroetcni  tot  years  whhuut  any  particulBT  care,  we  believe  Uiat 
tliree  goad  pockM-chnmometen,  not  larger  than  oomiwm  watcbM,  will  keep 
uw  iliM  Ibr  ft  nouUh  aa  wall  a*  ii  can  be  gut  by  Inmr  diatanee. 


mode  thus:— The  time  at  the  place  mvit  be  moit  acxnpo. 
lously  determined,  and  the  error  and  rate  of  the  ehnmo- 

meter  known,  if  possible,  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  sua 
on  each  side  of  noon  and  midnight  Then  the  error  of 
the  chronometer  being  known  at  the  place  and  time  of 
observation,  assume  an  approximate  value  of  the  longi- 
tude, and  determine  the  Greenwich  time,  the  R.  A.  and 
declination  of  the  moon,  and  tta  apparent  diameter  and 
parallax.  Each  altitude  of  the  moon  will,  when  properly 
reduced,  give  an  error  of  the  chronometer,  whicli,  if  the 
assumed  longitude  be  correct,  will  agree  with  the  error  ob- 
tained by  the  sun  or  stars.  If  there  Ik  a  difference,  a  second 
longitude  may  be  assumed,  and  thus,  as  has  been  shown  in 
speaking  of  transits  of  the  moon,  the  terms  obtained  fhmt 
which,  by  a  simple  proportion,  the  true  bngitude  nui  be 
dtiduccd.  It  ia  not  improbable  that  the  doubliiu  the  mo- 
tion of  the  moon  in  observing  by  reflexion,  and  the  sl^rp- 
ness  of  the  images,  may  make  up  for  the  error  commivted 
in  ascertaining  and  keeping  the  time,  but  of  this  the  ob- 
server must  be  the  jut^. 

Determination  qf  Greenwich  Time  by  Chronomettn. 
— Hitherto  the  Greenwich  time  has  been  extracted  ftoni 
astronomical  phenomena,  but  where  the  distance  is  uot 
great,  the  time  may  be  brought  ftom  Greenwich  by  chrono- 
meters. Suppose,  for  instance,  the  longitude  of  Madeira 
were  required:  then  having  ascertained  the  errors  and  rale> 
of  several  good  clirouometers  at  Greenwich,  theyftre  carried 
to  Madeira,  and  their  errors  on  the  meridian  of  Madeira, 
and  their  rates,  determined  there.  The  Greenwich  time  n 
known  from  each  chronometer,  supposing  the  rale  durioe 
the  voyage  to  be  the  mean  of  the  rates  before  and  after,  ana 
thus  each  chronometer  gives  a  longitude  of  Madeira,  aad 
the  mean  of  the  whole  is  taken.  The  voyage  back  to 
Greenwich,  in  like  manner,  with  the  errors  anil  rates  on 
arriving  at  Greenwich,  furnish  a  second  hmgitude;  and  if 
the  motion  at  sea  has  any  tendency  to  alter  the  rates,  thii 
cause  will  affect  the  first  determination  with  a  certain  emr, 
while  it  affects  the  second  determination  with  exactly  the 
same  error,  but  in  a  different  sense.  If  it  increases  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  one  way,  it  diminishes  it  the  other  way. 
By  a  mean  of  several  such  voyages  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude of  places  within  a  week  or  perhaps  a  fortnight's  jour- 
ney may  be  oscerlained  with  eousiderable  exactness.  The 
best  determiniUioa  of  this  kind  whidi  has  come  to  osr 
knowledge  is  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Beriia 
andAltona.  {Berliner  Jahrbuch,  1839-.)  There  are  &omc 
precautions  to  be  adopted  in  determining  longitudes  cbro- 
nometrically,  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  It  is  well 
known  that  two  observers  will  sometimes  differ  bevcral 
tenths  of  a  second  fVom  each  other  in  getting  the  time  at 
the  same  place  and  with  the  same  instrument.  Now  this 
personal  equation,  if  it  exist  between  the  obserrers  at  the 
two  places,  will  affect  the  longitude  by  exaeUy  ifa  amount ; 
hence  the  observers  should  be  reversed  fin*  bijf  the  time  of 
the  experiment,  if  possible,  or  their  relative  pertonal  equa- 
tion found  by  comparison  with  each  other,  or,  at  least, 
with'  a  third  person.  The  accuracy  of  a  cbttuometriral 
longitude  depends  on  the  distance  in  time  between  the 

f laces  compared  and  the  smoothness  of  the  eonv^ance. 
t  is  decidedly  the  best  mode  where  the  distances  do  not  ex- 
ceed three  or  four  days'  journey,  and  where  there  are  good 
carriage-roads  or  steam-boats.  At  sea,  for  voyages  of 
moderate  length,  the  Greenwich  time  may  be  taken  almost 
entirely  from  chronometers,  and  if  the  number  be  consid^ 
able,  and  the  watches  good,  there  is  little  occasion  for 
lunar'distances>  except  for  the  greater  caution,  and  to  be 
assured  against  any  accident  affecting  all  the  timekeepers 
the  same  way. 

Determination  qf  Greenwich  Tirne  by  Signals.— Aaathot 
mode  of  ascertaining  difiEerences  of  hmgUude  is  that  of 
conveying  the  time  from  one  point  to  another  by  fire- 
signals  or  rockets.  Thus  if  a  rocket  ia  fixed  from  a 
station  between  two  observatories,  and  the  aploaion  noted 
in  the  time  proper  to  each  place,  the  difference  between  the 
times  w  ill  be  the  difference  of  longitude.  A  chain  of  sucii 
signals  may  be  extended  a  considerable  distance  thus: 
Let  the  two  points  to  be  connected  be  A  and  B.  and  let  on 
observer  with  a  chronometer  be  placed  at  a,  atkd  others 
with  rockets  at  a,  ^,  thus:  A,  a,  a,  /3,  B.  Then  the  ob- 
servers at  A  and  B  note  the  rockets  from  a  and  in  times 
of  their  respective  observatories.  The  person  stationed  at 
a  notes  by  his  chronometer  the  roc^ts  at  a  and  fi  (suppoM 

&  at  10  minutes  after  ok  and  as  h#u)UfraiM  ajbUw  same 
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•I^sitnl  moment  with  A.  A  wovld  see  |3.  if  it  Tror«  visible, 
Just  10  minutes  later  than  he  does  ■ctuall}'  see  a,  aodthera- 
five  the  explosion  of  |3  is  known  in  time  proper  to  A's 
obsemtory ;  but  it  is  also  seen  by  B  at  the  tame  moment 
in  his  time,  and  therefore  ibe  difference  of  longitude  is 
obtained.  In  like  manner  any  number  of  intermediate 
stations  of  ubaerrers  and  rockets  may  be  interpolated 
between  two  distant  points,  A  and  B.  The  relative  per- 
tonal  equation  of  the  observer  at  A  and  B  must  be  taken 
into  account  both  as  astronomers  and  obserrers  of  signals, 
but  the  persooa)  «)uation  of  the  intermediate  observer  does 
not  aflbct  the  obMrvatiou.  In  this  way  the  longitude  of 
Paru  Awn  Greenwich  was  determined.  (IVtil.  TVoim.) 

Finally,  the  k>ngitude  and  tetttude  of  one  place  from 
mother  may  be  determined  by  measurements  on  the  earth's 
surface,  if  the  figure  of  the  earth  be  sufflciflntly  well  known. 
The  geodeaieal  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  in  many  ca^es 
fuund  not  to  agree  with  those  ^tind  astrononiically,  owing, 
Bs  it  is  supposed,  to  some  variations  in  the  density  of  the 
earth  in  ibe  neighbourbooil  uf  the  place  of  observation.  It 
is  however  a  convenient  iray  of  findin;i  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  points  near  a  well-eslabiished observatory,  and 
connected  by  trigonometrical  survey. 

K 


number,  log={_^jJ«2M61J^j^^^j^^  j^g^(^^j^^^ 

l"l*  2  Ic 


Let  the  distance  F  6  in  feet  and  the  bearing  K  G  P  of 

the  point  P  fVora  the  observatory  G  he  known  by  survey, 
and  G  N  he  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  Then  drawing  P  K 
a  perpendicular  to  G  N.  P  K  =  P  G  X  sin  of  P  G  K  and 
G  K  =  P  G  X  cos  P  G  K,  \vhen  PK  and  GK  are  known,  in 
feet.  Find  the  value  of  ^  K  G  in  seeonds  of  latitude  approxi- 
mately by  supposing  l"  to  be  =  Il)0*8  feet,  and  add  or  aub- 
ttact  this,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  latitude  of  G,  which 
will  give  the  latitude  ofM,  the  middle  point;  call  this  \.  Then 
Jhe  value  in  English  feet  of  a  degree  of  latitude  at  M  is 

362747  •  7  +  nnnber  the  logwithm  of  which = /l^afn  X 

and  the  value  of  a  degiee  of  lonf(itade  at  the  nme  parallel 

in  English  feet 

[3-0863668 
J  cos  X 
log  sin  X 

^iili  these  valaes  of  a  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude  the 
(listHiices  G  K  and  P  K  are  readily  oonverted  into  arcs  of 
Vilitude  nnd  longitude. 

On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  '  Encyclo- 
pnedia  Metropolitana,'  art.  *  Figure  of  the  Earth.' 

The  solution  of  the  problems  assumed  to  be  known  in 
the  fbregoing  article  may  be  fbund  in  all  treatises  on  astro- 
nomy and  in  moat  collections  of  tables  of  navigation.  We 
have  recommended  Thomson's  'Tables*  as  very  convenient, 
and  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  traveller  and  navigator, 
but  any  tables  and  methods  which  a  man  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  will  do.  It  would  require  loo  much  space  to  give 
reasons  and  explanations  for  the  opinions  here  advanced, 
but  we  will  give  two  or  three  recommendations  which  few 
observers  will  regret  to  have  followed.  The  first  is  to  make, 
when  practicable,  larRe  masses  of  careful  and  unhurried 
observations,  and  especially  to  observe  the  rules  given  above 
for  nullifying  instrumental  error,  by  making  such  ob- 
aervatioiis  that  a  iriven  error  will  have  contrary  effects  in 
the  result.  Soeondly,  to  be  very  oarefiil  in  selecting  their 
instruments  and  their  timekeepers,  which  should  rome  from 
good  makers,  and  be  carefiilty  tried  before  storting,  espe- 
cially at  such  temperatures  as  the  traveller  moy  expect  to 
meel  with.  A  chronomctei'  which  is  excellent  fur  a  polar  cx- 
dition  may  be  an  indifferent  watch  <m  the  Tigris  or  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  vertS  picf.  For  any  overland  expe- 
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dition  three  pocket  chronometers  should  at  least  be  taken, 
and  the  number  must  be  increased  according  to  the  length, 
the  difficulty,  and  the  importance  of  the  journey,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  made  for  stoppages,  changes  of  rate,  acci- 
dents, &c. :  a  belt  of  half  a  dozen  chronometers  would  scarcely 
be  felt  to  be  an  inconvenience.  Lastly,  if  the  traveller's  ohjei^ 
be  cbieQy  that  of  determining  exactpositions,  he  should  be 
careful  to  determine  the  longitudes  of  all  his  principal  points 
by  solar  eclipses  or  oocultations  of  Axed  stars  oy  the  moon,  ^ 
he  cannot  carry  and  fix  a  transit.  At  these  points  he  should 
determine  the  rates  of  h^  chronometers  for  a  new  de- 
parture and  determine  as  much  of  the  country  as  circum- 
stances will  allow  by  journeys  of  ten  days  or  a  fbrtnigbt, 
returning  to  the  same  place.  When  the  principal  points 
are  well  fixed  (we  speak  of  longitudes,  for  good  latitudea 
may  be  got  with  almost  any  instrument,  or  by  any  person)^ 
the  chronometers  will  fix  every  halting-place  where  tlie  time 
is  obser\-ed,  and  this  may  he  got  in  a  few  minutes  any  fine 
night  or  morning  or  afternoon;  and  then  the  itineraries, 
compass  hearings,  matches,  &c,  and  all  the  loose  informa- 
tion on  which  too  much  of  our  geography  is  founded,  will 
furnish  valuable  details  in  the  pioper  place.  The  necessary 
apparatus  is  not  very  expensive  or  cumbrous,  and  with  a 
little  practice  can  be  managed  1^  a  moderately  intelligent 
and  methodical  person. 

LONGLAND.  or  LANGELANDE,  ROBERT,  the 
reputed  authw  of  the  'Visions  of  Piera  Plowman.'  He 
was  a  secular  priest,  bom  at  Mortimer's  Cleobury  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  was  afterwards  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  Oxford. 
He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. ; 
and,  as  Bale  assures  us,  was  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of 
Wicliff.  Longland,  according  to  the  same  author,  com- 
pleted the'Aosions*  in  1369,  when  John  Chichester  was 
mayor  of  London.  The  poem  here  named  consists  of 
'  XX.  Passus*  (pauses  or  breaks),  exhibiting  a  series  of 
dreams  supposed  to  have  happened  to  the  author  on  the 
Malvern  Hills  in  Woreestersnire.  It  abounds  in  stronx 
allegorical  painting,  nnd  erasures  With  great  humour  ana 
fancy  most  ^  the  vices  incident  to  the  several  professions  of 
life,  and  particularly  inveighs  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy  and  the  absurdities  of  superstition;  the  whole 
written,  not  in  rhyme,  but  in  an  uncouth  alliterative  versi- 
fication. Of  the  '  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman '  there  are  two 
distinct  versions,  or  rather  two  sets  of  manuscripts,  each 
distinguished  from  the  other  by  peculiar  readings.  Of  one, 
no  fewer  than  three  editions  were  printed  in  1550,  by 
Robert  Crowley;  and  one  in  1361,  by  Owen  Rogers, 
to  which  is  sometimes  subjoined  a  separate  poem,  en- 
titled 'Pierce  the  Plowman'a  Crode,'  a  production  of  a 
later  date  than  the  '  Visions,*  inasmuch  as  Wicliff,  who 
died  in  1384,  is  mentioned  <with  honour)  in  it  as  no  longer 
living.  Of  the  other  version  of  the  'Visions,'  the  only 
edition  is  that  published  by  Dr.  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker, 
4to.,  London,  1813,  who,  in  the  following  year,  republislied 
the  '  Crede,*  from  the  first  edition  of  that  poem  printed  by 
Reynold  Wolfe,  in  1553. 

(Bale's  Script.  lUustr.,  4lo.,  Baa.  1559,  cent,  vl,  p.  474; 
Perry's  Reliquet,  edit  1 794,  ii.  272 ;  Ellis's  Specim.  qfEngl. 
Poet.,  I  147;  Whitaker*s  edit,  of  P.  Ftouhman,  Introd. 
Dite.) 

LONGOBARDS,  LONGOBARDI,  or  L  ANGOBARDI, 
a  nation  of  antient  Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  iGer- 
man.,  40)  as  a  tribe  of  the  Suevi :  he  describes  them  as  few 
in  number,  but  secured  by  their  bravery  against  their  more 
powerful  neighbours.  It  appears  that  they  lived  east  of  the 
Elbe,  toward  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Wamefiidus 
says  that  they  came  originally  from  Scandinavia,  and  that 
their  name  was  Vinilos,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into 
that  of  Langobards,  from  two  Teutonic  words,  lang  and 
bart,  '  long- beards.'  The  Longobards  joined  Arminius 
against  Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Suevi.  (Tacit.,  Annai.,  ii. 
46.) 

During  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  our  sra  the 
Longobards  followed  the  general  movement  of  the  northern 
nations  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  the  bapks  of  the 
Danube,  where  we  find  them  acting  as  allies  of  Odoaeer, 
king  of  Italy,  whose  dominion  extended  also  over  Norieum, 
and  biadered  mi  the  rwion  then  occupied  hy  the  Longo- 
bards. Hie  Longobaros  afterwards  totally  defeated  and 
almost  exterminated  the  Heruli ;  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  they  occupied  part  of  Pannonia,  under 
their  king  Audoi'n.  Here  thpy  came  in  contact  with  (he 
Gepids,  a  nation  settle^  in  ug^,  on  the  borders  of 
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Xaitera  empire,  aiut  which  the  lioagohardi,  with  the  utist- 
ftnee  of  the  Arari,  a  tribe  of  the  Hunni,  toUlly  defeated. 
[A1.B01N.3 

In  the  year  56i  Alboin  crcwsed  the  Julian  Alpi,  near 
Fonim  Julii,  and  led  the  Lonmbards  to  the  conqunt  of 
the  plains  of  North  Italy,  which  have  ever  sinoe  been  called 
by  the  name  of  the  conquerors,  [LombakiW.]  Pavia  be- 
came the  copital  of  the  I^ngobards.  Tt^ther  with  the 
Longobards  there  rame  into  Italy  tltouunds  of  men  of  other 
tribes,  which  followed  the  standard  of  Alboin,  namely, 
Saxons,  Suevi.  Genidn,  Bulgarians,  Pannonians,  Sarma- 
tians,  and  others.  (Warnefrid.,  h.  ii.,  ch.  a».)  After  Alboin'a 
death  the  chief  of  the  Longobards  elected  Clefo  as  his  suo- 
eessor.  a.o.  573  ;  but  on  his  being  murdered  br  a  servant, 
eighteen  months  after,  the  nation  became  divided  among  a 
number  of  dukes,  a  duke  of  Ticino  or  Pavia,  a  duke  of 
Friuli,  a  duke  of  Trento,  a  duke  of  Bergamo,  a  duke  of 
Brescia,  besides  thirty  dukes  in  so  many  other  cities.  Under 
these  dukes  the  Longobards  penetrated  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  conquered  Tuscany,  Liguria,  Umbria,  and  part  of 
Campania.  The  Byzantine  emperors  retained  Ravenna, 
Rome  and  its  duchy,  Padua,  Genoa,  Apulia,  Calabria, 
Naples,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  with  Sicily. 
'The  government  of  the  dukes,'  says  Wameftid.  'was  very 
oppressive  to  the  Roman  or  naliye  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  deprived  of  part  of 
their  property,  and  oblif^ed  (o  pay  tribute  tor  the  rest^  After 
ten  years  of  this  disorderly  dominion  of  the  dukes,  the 
Longobanls  chose  fbr  their  king  Autaris,  son  of  Clefo,  386 
—592.  His  reign  was  prosperous:  he  repulsed  the  attacks 
of  the  Franks  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Byzantines  on  ilie 
other;  and  he  carried  hi*  arms  into  southern  Italy,  where 
he  founded  the  dukedom  of  Benevento.  After  the  death 
of  Autaris,  his  widow  Theodolinda,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Boiaaria,  or  Bavaria,  married  Agilulf^is,  duke  of 
Turin,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  Longobards  as  their 
king.  Agilulfus,  through  the  persuasion  of  his  wife,  be- 
came a  Catholic,*  most  of  his  countrymen  being  Ariana, 
and  made  peace  with  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome. 
TheodoUnda  built  the  church  and  pslaee  of  Monza,  where 
was  deposited  the  ixon  crown  (so  coiled  flrora  a  nail,  said 
to  he  from  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  riveted 
inside  of  the  crown),  which  has  served  ever  since  for  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy.  Agilulfus  took 
Cremona,  Padua,  and  other  towns  which  still  sided  with 
the  Eastern  emperor.  Truces  were  repeatedly  made  be- 
tween the  Longobards  and  the  Byzantines  of  Ravenna. 
Agilulfus  died  in  615,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ada- 
loaldus.  under  the  regency  of  Theodolinda.  Adaloaldus, 
ten  years  after,  having  lost  his  mother,  was  deposed,  as  the 
chroniclers  say,  because  he  was  insane,  and  Anovaldus  was 
elected  in  his  stead.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  Arioval- 
dus.  except  that  he  reigned  twelve  years,  and  died  A.O.  636. 
It  was  under  his  reign  that  Culumbanui,  the  Irish  monk 
and  missionary,  after  passing  through  Helvetia  and  Rheetia, 
came  into  Italy  and  fbunded  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  near 
the  ligurian  Apennines,  which  afterwards  became  cele- 
brated tor  its  wealth  and  its  collection  of  MSS. 

After  the  death  of  Ariovaldus,  Roiliar.  son-in-law  of 
Agilulfus,  was  elected  in  his  place.  Rothar  was  the  first 
who  made  a  compilation  of  the  unwritten  laws  and  usages 
of  the  Longobards,  and  published  them  in  a  kind  of  barba- 
rous Latin,  under  the  name  of  Edict,  with  his  own  preface 
and  observations.  This  edict  drew  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  Longobards  and  the  Roman  or  subject  popula- 
tion, which  continued  to  live  under  the  Roman  law.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  races,  the  conquOTora  and  the 
coi»]uerQd,  seems  to  have  continued  until  the  lUl  of  the 
Longobard  dominion.  By  a  subsequent  law  of  King  Lint- 
prand,  who  made  considerable  aaditions  to  the  edict  of 
R^bar,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  Roman  married  a  Longo- 
bard woman,  the  children  born  from  such  a  marriage  were 
Roman,  and  fallowed  the  condition  of  the  father.  The  laws 
of  the  Longobards  resembled  in  their  spirit  those  of  the 
Burgundians,  Franks,  and  other  Teutonic  races.  Pecuniary 
compensation  was  awarded  for  most  personal  injuries,  as- 
saults, wounds,  mutilation,  and  for  homicide.  Adultery 
and  theft  were  punished  with  death.  Emigration  was  for- 
bidden, and  sedition  or  mutiny  was  a  capital  crime.  The 
judges  were  strictly  warned  against  partiality  or  corruption, 
and  enjoined  to  decide  causes  within  a  limited  number  of 
^ys.'  Single  combat  or  duelling  was  tolerated,  though  its 
practice  vas  characlerised  by  Liutprand  as  absurd.  Upon 


the  wfaola,  th«  laws  of  the  Longobaria  wtn  tmaag  tht 
most  rational  and  equitable  oi  those  of  the  nertlun  nations 
which  divided  among  themaelves  the  ruins  of  the  Webtam 
empire,  and  as  such  have  reoeived  the  oommendAtioa  of 
Montesquien,  Gibbon,  Johaon  MuUer,  and  othen. 

With  regard  to  the  politiosl  system  of  the  lAngobords,  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  federation  undsv  an  deetive  king, 
who  was  Uie  chief  of  the  nation,  •ometbiag  like  the  cube** 
quMHC  eonfedMotioB  of  the  Qwinaa  empirew  Wbon  AuUcu 
VBi  footed  kingt  the  dukes  in  a  gane«il  ssMiUy  sgresd 
tOKTM  ons  half  of  their  mwDM  tor  the  support  of  the  rojsl 
oflm  snd  atata,  hot  in  otber  respects  they  sotad  ss  sov^ 
reigns  in  their  respective  dudites,  each  making  wars  snd 
eonqueots  on  his  own  acoount,  as  oppeara  by  the  chronicles 
and  alto  by  the  lettm  of  pope  Gregory  the  Otast.  Wa 
find  a  duke  of  Benevento  extending  his  conouetu  u  flu  as 
Cotrone,  tha  dukes  of  Spoleti  taking  several  towns  tit  Sa- 
bina,  and  the  dukes  of  Friuli  repeatedly  engued  in  deadly 
wartore  against  the  Avari  and  Selavonians,  wiubout  the  rest 
of  the  longobards,  or  the  king  himself  intervemng  as 
parties  in  these  quarrels.  The  orders  and  enaotmeuts  of 
tha  king  required  the  sanction  of  the  people,  or  army  (for 
the  two  words  are  used  ••  synoaymous)  of  the  Ixingobaids. 
The  king  was  supreme  judge  and  oommander,  hat  not  ab- 
solute legislator.  These  nlationB  r*""**'™*  villi 
tolerable  toirnew  among  tite  L(Hi|^bards  tbemoelvei,  but 
with  r^srd  to  the  treatment  of  their  Roman  ai^jeeta  the 
case  was  somewhat  differenL  Several  modera  wiiten, 
Giannone,  Muratori,  DeoiDa,  Bosai,  and  othcn^  have  j 
considered  the  Italians,  or  '  Romany'  as  they  were  called,  \ 
under  the  Longobard  dominion,  as  eiuoyine  equal  privir 
leges  vrith  their  Longobard  masters;  but  Hanxoni.  in  a 
very  sensible  and  soberly  written  disq^uisitioa  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  dispelled  this  delusion.  {Duoorto  tapra  aUwii 
punti  delta  Storia  Longobardiea  ns  ItatiOt  snaexad  to  Blaa- 
zoni's  tragedy  of  Adelchi.) 

The  'Roman'  or  Italian  subjects  of  the  Longobards 
were  looked  upon  as  a  conquered  and  aulyeet  race,  not  ex- 
actly like  the  Heloto  at  Sputa,  but  atill  they  had  neithv 
the  same  political  nor  civil  rights  as  the  eonqueron; 
they  had  no  voice  in  their  asMmblies;  they  had  do  appeal 
against  the  caprice  of  their  Lragoba^  rulen;  they  lived 
among  themselves  according  to  the  Roman  law,  but  u  say 
affairs  between  them  and  the  Longobards  they  were  judged 
by  Longobard  judges  and  accordii^  to  the  Lon^taid 
law. 

Rothar,  having  conquered  the  towns  of  the  Thuscia  Lu- 
nenais,  or  Riviera  of  Genoa,  and  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
exarch  of  Ravenna,  died  a.d.  653.  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Rodoaldus.  who  after  five  years*  reign  was  killed  by  a 
Longobard  for  bavins  seduced  his  wife.  Aripertus,  a 
nephew  of  queen  Theouelinda,  beinf;  elected  in  his  ]place,  I 
reigned  till  the  year  661,  whtm,  he  died,  and  his  two  tons  I 
Pertharitns  and  Godebertus  divided  the  lupreme  aalhoriQr  < 
between  than.  Godebertus  however  conspired  ogunU  hii  I 
brother,  who  was  obliged  to  run  amy;  hut  Godebertus 
himself  was  killed  by  Grimoaldus,  a  chief  from  Benevento, 
who  took  possession  of  the  crown.  aj>.  662.  Grimoaldus 
was  an  able  and  wariike  usurper.  He  defeated  the  Franks, 
who  had  entered  Italy,  and  had  advanced  to  near  Asti. 
Shortly  after,  Constans  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and 
grandson  of  Heraclius,  having  landed  with  an  army  at  Ta- 
rentum  with  the  intention  of  recovering  Italy  from  the 
Longobards.  took  Luceria,  and  laid  siege  to  Benevento.  of 
which  Romualdus,  son  of  Grimoaldu^  was  duke.  Grimo- 
aldus marched  wiUi  an  army  to  the  assistaoee  of  his  saa, 
and  obliged  Conatana  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  to  Naples. 
Constans  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  which  was  stiU  sulyeet 
to  the  Eastern  emperaa,  sod  took  away  the  ornaments  of 
the  churches.  He  then  retired  by  the  way  of  Reggio  to 
Sicily,  where  he  committed  many  acts  of  oppression,  until 
at  last  be  was  smothered  in  the  bath  at  Syracuse,  A.n.  66S. 
Alt  the  records  of  those  times  concur  to  show  that  those 
provinces  of  Italy  which  were  still  subject  to  the  Bj^xantine 
emperors  were  muoh  worse  governed  than  the  dommions  of 
the  T^ngobsLrds.  Under  the  reign  of  Grimoaldus,  Alseco, 
or  Alseck,  a  chief  of  Bulgarians,  emigrated  to  Italy  wtth  all 
his  tribe,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Jjm- 
gobard  king.  The  king  sent  him  to  his  son  the  duke  of 
Benevento,  who  assignwl  to  him  the  towns  and  territories 
of  Boianum,  Siepinum,  vBsernia,  and  other  places  in  the 
country  of  Samnium,  which  had  r^^iaed^sKla|e  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wars.  ^^ig6ltiatlHll.^^^i^«dds  tha 
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the  desoendanU  of  those  Bulgariam  continued  there  in  his 
days,  *  and  although  the;  ipoke  Latin,  had  not  lost  the 
nse  of  the  language  of  their  ancestors a  lemarkable  pas- 
sage, which  shows  that  Ae  general  langui^  of  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  was  still  the  Labn,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  northern  tribes  whidi  settled  in  the  country. 

Grimoaldus  added  severml  chapteis  of  laws  to  the  edict 
or  compilation  of  Rot  bar,  and  after  a  sDceassfVil  reign  of 
nine  years  died  at  Pavia,  a.d.  K7I.  After  his  death  the 
exile  Pertfaaritiis,  who  had  wandered  as  far  as  England, 
returned,'  and  by  universal  consent  resumed  the  crown. 
Pertharitus  reigned  seventeen  years,  and  died  in  686, 
leaving  his  sen  Cunipertus,  who  had  married  Ennelindat 
an  Angto-Saxon  Mf.  Cnnipertas  was  driven  away  by 
Alachii.  dukeofTarentum^lrat  he  returned,  defeated  and 
killed  Alaofais,  and  resumed  the  crown.  Id  the  meantime 
Romnaldua,  duke  of  Benevento,  took  Tarentum  and  all  the 
neighbouring  eountn  from  the  Byiantines,  and  annexed  it 
to  his  donjinwnB,  Cflinipertus  died  in  the  year  700.  His 
infant  son  Linpertus  was  put  to  death  by  Aripertus,  duke 
of  Turin,  who  aasnmed  the  crown.  Asprandus,  whom 
Cunipertus  had  appointed  guardiaR  to  his  son,  fled  into 
Boiaria  with  Liutpntnd,  the  son  of  Asprandus.  Nine  years 
afterwards  they  ratumed  at  the  heed  ef  an  army  of  Bava- 
rians, and  after  a  battle,  in  which  Aripertus  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  Ticinus.  Asprandus  was  ao- 
knowtedged  king  of  the  Loi^obards;  he  died  soon  after, 
and  his  son  Liutprandns  snceeeded  him  by  common  con- 
sent, A.l>.  713. 

Lintprandufl  reugned  thirty-two  years.  Hewas  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  £>ngobard  kings.  He  took  Ravenna  and 
the  Pentapolis,  hot  afterwards  made  peace  with  the  Byzau' 
tines  and  restored  Ravenna,  was  friendly  with  the  pope 
Zacharias  and  the  people  of  Rome,  who  at  tbat  time  were 
alienated  from  the  Eastern  emperors  in  consequence  of  the 
schism  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  and  he  was  also  mendty  with 
Ctiarles  Hartel,  to  whom  he  sent  assistance  against  the 
Saracens,  who  had  entered  Provence  in  the  year  739.  liut- 
prand  raised  many  churches  and  other  buildings.  '  He 
was,'  says  Warnefrid,  *  valiant  in  wnr,  bnt  fhnd  ofpeace ;  of 
a  forgiving  dbposttion ;  although  destitute  of  learning  like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  yet  gifted  with  judemuit  and  per- 
spicacity, and  worthy  of  being  compared  with  phikwophers; 
careful  of  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  a  legalator.'  His 
laws  are  joined  to  those  of  his  predecessors  Rothar  and 
Grimosld,  in  the  collection  of  the  lews  of  the  Longobards. 
Liotprand  died  hi  744,  and  was  suceeeded  by  his  nephew 
H  ildebrand,  who  was  deposed  a  few  months  after  fer  his 
misconduct,  when  Ratchia,  duke  of  Frinli,  was  elected  king. 
Ratchis,  after  five  yean*  reign,  voluntarily  renounced  the 
crown,  and  Vent  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Monte  Casino, 
where  he  became  a  monk.  Ratdiis  was  succeeded  by  his 
bmther  Astolphoa.  The  first  years  «f  the  re^  of  Astol- 
phus  were  peaceful  as  long  as  Zacharias,  a  prudent  and 
upright  pt^,  oontimied  to  iWe.  After  the  death  of  Zacha- 
rias. Stephen  IL  sneoeeded  bim,  who  began  to  intrigue  with 
Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  wished  to  extend  his  power 
into  Italy.  Astolphus,  on  his  side,  having  taken  Ravenna 
in  fsi,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Exarchs, 
attacked  the  dnchy  of  Rome,  and  aimed  at  subjecting  that 
city  also  to  his  authority.  Pepin  came  twice  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  pope,  and  each  time  defeated  Astohthus  near 
Pavia,  and  obliged  htm  to  give  up  Ravenna,  the  Penta- 
polis, and  other  town^  which  Pepin  is  said  to  have  then 
bestowed  upon  ^e  Roman  see.  This  donation  however 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy :  the  instrument 
does  not  exist,  hut  is  said  to  have  been  lost.  Astolphus 
died  in  756,  and  Desiderius,  a  Longobard  duke,  was 
elected  his  successor.  Desiderius  renewed  the  quarrel 
of  Astolphus  with  the  pope,  and  not  only  seized  the  towns 
given  up  by  Astolphus,  but  likewise  devastated  the  dnchy 
of  Rome.  The  pope  Adrian  I.  applied  to  Charlemagne  fot 
assistance.  Charlemagne  came  into  Italy  a-d.  774,  defeated 
Desiderius,  and  carried  him  prisoner  into  TVance,  where  he 
became  a  monk.  Adelchis,  son  of  Desiderius,  fled  to  Constan- 
tinople, firom  whence  he  returned  to  Italy  with  some  troops, 
and  fell  in  hatti?.  The  kii^dom  of  the  Longobards  ended 
With  Desiderius,  and  the  Longobard  nation  and  its  terri- 
tories becatne  subject  to  Charlemagne. 

The  political  system  of  the  Loneobards  was  weak :  Is^ 
heeause  their  king  was  elective;  and,  because  the  state  was 
divided  among  so  many  almost  independent  dukes;  Srd,  be- 
otoe  it  esMniihed  »  degrading  inlMori^  betveea  them- 


selves and  the  native  cu^tivaton  of  the  soil ;  4th,  because 
it  never  could  or  would  enter  into  a  fkir  alltanoe  with  the 
hierarchy  of  Rome,  whose  power  was  growing  very  fast  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Italians  or  *  Romans,' both  of  the  Longo- 
bard and  other  territories  of  Italy.  The  popes  w^  in  &ct 
the  protectors  and  the  hope  of  the  degraded  Roman  popu- 
lation, and  this  contributes  to  explain  the  fecility  with 
which  Charlemagne  in  one  single  battle  overthrew  the 
whole  dominion  of  the  Longobards. 

LONGOMONTA'NUS.  Christian  Sevkrin,  better 
known  as  Christian  Longomontanus,  from  the  latinized 
Sana  of  his  native  village,  Langsberg,  in  Denmark,  was  born 
in  the  year  1962.  His  early  education  was  probably  whoUy 
due  to  nis  own  exertions,  as  the  cirottnutances  of  his  fethw« 
who  was  a  poor  ploughman,  would  scarcely  have  enabled 
him  to  incur  much  expense  on  that  account;  but  upon  the 
death  of  this  parent,  which  took  place  when  he  was  only 
e^ht  years  old,  he  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  a  good 
school  by  his  maternal  uncle.  This  improvement  in  young 
Severin's  condition  excited  so  much  jealousy  among  his 
brethren,  who  thought  themselves  unfairly  dealt  with,  that 
he  determined,  in  1577,  upon  removing  to  Wiborg,  where 
he  lived  eleven  years,  *  working  by  night  to  earn  a  subsist- 
ence, and  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors  during  the 
day.'  After  this  he  went  to  Copenhagen  and  there  became 
known  to  Tycho  Brah£,  who  employed  bim  in  reducing  liia 
observations  and  makii^  other  astronomical  calculations  up 
to  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  island  of  Hoene  in  1597, 
when  he  sent  him  to  WandenhouiB;,  and  thence  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Benach,  near  Fragoe.  His  stay  h»o  was  not  of 
long  duration,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  attacliment 
to  his  native  country,  though  it  is  perhaps  attributable  to 
the  death  of  his  patron,  whicli  happened  in  1601.  [BaAHE', 
TycHO.]  He  returned  by  a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  visit 
the  place  which  had  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
Copernicus,  and  reached  Wiborg  about  the  year  1603,  where 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  (recteur)  of  the  gy  mna- 
sium, and  two  yean  after  was  promoted  to  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  the  duticjt 
of  which  he  continued  to  discharge  till  within  two  yean  of 
his  death.   He  died  at  Copenhagen.  8th  October,  1647. 

Hie  following  Ust  of  his  published  works  is  token  from 
the  18th  volume  of  the  *  Hemoires  des  Horames  Xllustres,' 
Paris,  1733;  'Theses  summam doctrinse  Ethicaa  complec- 
tentes,*  1610;  *  Disputatio  Bthica  de  Anims  HumancB 
Morbis,*  1610;  * Disputationes  dueede  Philosophioj  urigine, 
utilitate,  dcfflnitione.  divisione,  et  addiscendi  raUone,' 
1611-18;  'Systematic  Mathematici,'  parti;  *  Arithmo- 
ticam  Solutam  duobus  libris  methodice  comprclienden»,' 
1611;  *Cyclomeiria  i  Lunulis  reciproce  oemoDstrata, 
OTide  tam  ores,  quam  perimetri  Circuli  exacta  dimenaio 
et  in  numeros  diductio  secuta  est,  hactenua  ah  omni- 
bus Mathematicis  unice  desiderata,'  I6I2,  1627,  and  1G6^ ; 
'Disputatio  de  Eclip8ihus,',1616 ;  'Asm)nomia  Danica  in 
duas  partes  tribota,  quaram  prima  doctrinam  de  diuturna 
apparente  Siderum  Revolutione  super  Spluera  armillnri 
veterum  inatanrata  duobus  libris  explicat;  secundaTheurias 
de  Motibus  Planetanim  ad  Ohservationes  Tychonis  de 
Brah^  &c.  itidem  duobus  libris  complectitur,*  1622,  1640, 
and  1663  (Crassendi,  in  his  Life  of  Tycho  Brah^i  says  tbat 
this  work  belongs  rather  to  that  astronomer  than  to  lontjo- 
montanus,  since  the  tables  of  the  planetary  motions  were 
either  calculated  by  Longomontanus  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  T^-cho,  or  copied  by  him  from  tboso 
which  Tycho  had  previously  oausra  to  he  computed) ;  '  Dis- 
putationes quatuor  Astrologiccc,'  1622;  'Pentas  Problcma- 
tum  PbiloaophiEB,*  1623;  '  DeChronolabto  Historico,'  1627 ; 
'  Disputatio  de  Tempore  trium  Epochanim,  Mundi  Condili, 
ChristiNati,etOlympiadisprime0,*1629;  * Zetemata Geptem 
de  summo  hominis  hono^'1630 ;  '  Disputatu  de  summo  hom- 
nis  oalo,*  1630 ;  *  Oeometxin  qutesita  xiiL  do  (^dometria 
rationali  et  vera,'  1631;  'Inventio  Quadrature  Circuli,' 
1634  (this  work  gave  rise  to  a  very  animated  dispute  be- 
tween the  author  and  Dr.  John  Pell,  an  English  mathema- 
tician, who  proved  that  the  demonstration  there  given  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  was  fallacious,  but  notwithstanding 
Longomontanus  died  in  the  conviction  that  he  had  eflectea 
that  which  has  since  been  shown  to  he  impracticable) ; 
'  Disputatio  de  Matheseos  Indole,*  1 636 ; '  Coronis  Problema- 
tica  ex  Mysteriis  Trium  Numerorum,' 1637  ;  *  Probleraata 
duo  Geometrica.*  1638;  Problema  contra  IPaulum  Guldi- 
num  de  Circuli  Mensura,'  1636 ;  '  Introductio  in  Theatrum 
Astxonomwani/  1639;  * 
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tolutaMentura,*  1644;  *BnArgeiaProportiuDii  uwauiMrtiiD.* 
J644;  *  Controvcnia  cum  Ft>lUn  de  vera  Cirouli  Mennua,' 
ifi45.    (TluUon**  Dictionary ;  Biog,  Univert.} 

IjONGUS  is  the  name  of  tb»  auibur,  or  suppoted  autbor, 
of  a  Grrek  pastoral  romauce,  *  The  Loves  at  Oapbou  and 
Chloe,'  or,  according  to  the  literal  renioa  of  the  Greek  title 
{Ttoiiuvuci  ri  tarA  &&fvw  mi  XX^f), '  PaatoraL  Mutert  con- 
cerning Daphnis  and  Chloe,'  which  ha«  been  geoeiaUy  ad- 
mired for  It*  elegance  and  simplicity,  and  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest  specimens  of  tliat  kind  of  composition.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  autbor,  who  is  supposed  to  liave  lived  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  icra.  The  '  Dapbnis'  of  G«s- 
iicr  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  modern  composition  to 
an  iraitaiion  of  the  vork  of  Longus.  This  pastoral  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions,  the  best  of  which  are :  tliat  of 
J^eiptig,  1777.  called  '  Variorum,'  because  it  contains  the 
notes  of  former  editors;  Villoison's,  with  numerous  notes 
by  tbo  edilcH-.  Paris,  1778;  Schefer's,  Leipzig,  181)3;  that 
ol'  Courier,  Xlome,  1810;  that  of  Passow,  Leipiig^  1811, 
Greek  and  German;  and  by  Sinner.  Paris,  1829.  Courier 
diseoTered  in  the  MS.  of  i^ongus,  in  the  Laurentiau  library  at 
Florence,  a  passage  of  some  length,  belonging  to  the  first 
liook,  which  is  wanting  in  all  the  other  MSS.  He  first 
ublished  the  fr^ment  separately  at  bis  own  expense  and 
(listributed  the  copies  gratis.  He  afterwords  embodied  it  in 
his  edition  of  the  whole  pastoral,  of  which  he  published 
only  52  copies,  most  of  which  he  sent  to  distinguished 
Echolajs  of  various  countries.  He  also  republished  Amyoi's 
French  translation  of  Longus,  adding  to  it  the  trans- 
Intioa  of  Uie  discovered  passage.     [Couuut,  Paul 

LOITIS.]   

LONGWY.  raiosnLB.] 

LONS-LE-SAUNIER.  [Jura.] 

LOO-CHOO  ISLANDS.  rLiiou-KiE0ul5i.AifDk] 

LOOE,  EAST  AND  WEST.  [Cornwau.] 

LOON  (Ornithok^n),  one  of  the  English  nonies  for  the 
Greatest  Speckled  Diver,  Co^fnUmi  glackiia,  fDiTiOif 
vol.  is.,  p.  37.] 

LOP.  Lake.  [TuEKiSTAif.] 

LOPE  DE  VEGA.  [Vega.] 

LO'PHLVDj^,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Acantbop- 
terygii.  The  fishes  of  this  fumily  (which  forms  the  '  PeC' 
torales  Ptdiculees^  of  Cuvier)  are  distinguished  by  the 
bones  of  the  carpus  being  elongated  and  forming  a  kind  of 
arm,  which  supports  the  pectoral  fins.  The  skeleton  is 
semlcartilagtnous.  The  family  contains  four  genera:  iio- 
fAiu$  (Cuv.),  AtUermariiu  (Couimenon)^  Amthe  (Cuv^, 
and  BatrachuM  (Blocb.,  Scbn.) 

The  extraordinary  fish  vhich  is  not  anfreqiwntlr  met 
with  on  our  coast,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Airier 
(Lfiphiiu  piacatoriut.  Lin.),  is  an  example  of  the  first  of 
the  above  genera,which  is  thus  characterised :— Skin  without 
scales;  the  ventral  fins  situated  in  front  of  tlus  pectorals; 
opercule  and  branchiostegous  rays  enveloped  in  the  skin ; 
gill  opening  situated  behind  the  pectorals ;  branchiostegous 
membrane  forming  a  lar^  purse-like  cavity  in  the  axilla; 
two  distinct  dorsal  fins,  in  front  of  which  are  some  free 
rays  produced  into  long  slender  filaments :  bead  broad  and 
depressed,  ^xtremel^  large  in  proportion  to  the  body. 

The  Angler,  or  Fishing  Fn^,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Yorrell:— *  Tbe  head  is  wide,  de- 
pressed ;  the  mouth  nearW  as  wide  as  the  Iwad;  lower  jaw 
die  longest,  bearded  or  nmged  all  round  the  edge;  both 
jaws  armed  with  numerous  teeth  of  different  lengUu,  co- 
nical, sharp,  and  eurving  inwards ;  teeth  also  on  the  palatine 
bones  nnd  tongue;  three  elongated  unconnected  filaments 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  bead,  two  near  tbe  upper  lip,  one 
nt  the  naiie,  all  three  situated  on  the  middle  line;  eyes 
large,  iridHii  brown,  pupil  black;  pectoral  (ins  broad  and 
nmiule'l  at  the  edge,  wide  at  the  base;  branchial  pouches 
in  part  supported  by  the  six  branchiostegous  rays.  Body 
nunow  compared  with  the  breadth  of  tbe  head,  and  tapering 
gradually  to  tbe  tail;  vent  about  tlie  middle  of  the  body; 
tlie  \vboie  fish  covered  with  a  loose  skin.  The  number  of 
fin-rays  are:— dorsal,  3  spinous  and  12  soft;  pectoral,  2U; 
ventral,  5 ;  anal,  8 ;  and  caudal,  8.  Colour  of  tbo  upper 
surthce  or  the  body  uniform  brown ;  fin  membranes  darker; 
iitider  surfuce  of  the  body,  ventral  and  pectoral  fins,  white; 
tail  dark  brown,  almost  black.' 

The  Angler  is  usually  about  three  feet  in  length,  but  has 
been  known  to  measure  five.  It  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  crouchini;  close  to  tbe  ground;  and,  by  means  of  its 
ventral  and  pectoral  flns,  it  stirs  up  the  mud  and  sand  in 


suob  a  manner  u  to  eonceal  itself  from  other  fishes.  Tbe 
long  filemant  et  tbe  lip  of  tbe  nose  a  ^eretod.  and  thq 
gliUariAg  appendage  at  its  extremity  iauid  to  aVmct  the 
smaller  tisbas  as  a  bait ;  and  when  Ibejr  vanifBeieDtly  near* 
tbey  are  leised  by  tbi*  voraeioua  fiah. 

£i  the  genus  Antennariut  there  is  tbeutme  lort  ^  free 
rays  on  tbe  bead,  tbe  Ant  of  whioh  !•  •tendw,  often  termi- 
nated by  an  appendage;  tbe  folloiring  rays,  augmented  by 
a  membrane,  are  sometimes  much  fmla^ed,and  at  others 
•re  united  to  kma.  a  Su.  The  doiaal  fin  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  tlw  back ;  the  body  is  often  beset  with  cu- 
taneous appendages.  These  fishes,  says  Cuvier,  by  filling 
their  enormous  stomachs  with  air,  expand  tbemselvea  like 
A  balloon ;  their  Ana  enable  tbem  to  creep  on  land,  where 
they  can  live  for  two  or  three  days,  tbe  pectorals,  from  l  heir 
position,  performing  the  functions  of  bind  feet.  These 
fishes  inhabit  the  seas  of  hot  cUmates. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Malihe  axe  remarkable  [or  iheir 
pnneeti&g  enout.  beneath  which  the  mouth,  whkh  is  of 
moderate  sim  and  protracted,  is  situated.  Tbe  body  is 
studded  with  bony  tubercles,  and  the  donal  An  ii  small. 

The  fourth  and  last  genua  of  the  present  family  ( Ba- 
traehut)  is  distinguished  by  tbe  fottowing  cbararters:— 
Head  borixontaUy  flattened,  bmader  than  tlw  body;  the 
mouth  deeply  clen;  operculum  and  subopercidum  spinous; 
tlie  ventral  fins  narrow,  inserted  under  the  threat,  and  con- 
taining but  three  rays,  the  first  of  which  is  broad  and 
elongated.  The  anterior  dorsal  fin  issbort,andsu|irortedby 
three  spinous  rays ;  the  posterior  dorsal  is  long,  and  toy- 
ported  by  soft  rays;  the  anal  An,  wbicb  is  oppvwd  to  ibe 
last,  is  also  supported  with  soft  rays.  The  lips  an  frequently 
Airnished  with  filaments.  The  species  of  this  genus  keep 
themselves  bidden  in  tbe  sand  to  surprise  their  prey,  like 
thoce  of  the  genui  lAphius,  and  the  wound*  inllieMd  by 
their  spines  are  said  tobe  dugenuh 

J^PHIODON,  an  extinct  genas  of  mammifctoiiB  quad- 
rupeds nearly  approaebiDg  in  the  structure  of  tbe  teeth  to 
the  Tapirs  and  Kbinoceroses,  and  in  some  respecta  to  ibe 
Hippopotamus,  separated  by  Cuvier  from  Fidtgotkerium 
(with  which,  as  well  as  Anuptotherium,  it  is  elosdy  con- 
nected) under  the  name  at  tbe  head  of  this  article.  U  de 
Blainville  named  the  genus  Tapirotheriitm. 

LopModon  differs  from  PalaoUurivm  in  that  the  lover 
molar  teeth,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  eontinuons  series  ot 
double  crescents  running  longitudinally,  have  transversa! 
elevations  (dea  collinestransversalesj^mere  or  lessobU^ue. 
Cuvier  gives  tbe  fbUowing  u  tbe  generio  dareclen  of  Lt- 
pfUodmr— 

1.  Six  incisors  and  two  canines  in  «mK  Jaw;  stfren 
molars  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  and  six  in>llM  lever, 
with  a  vacant  space  between  the  euiineand  the  Arat  molmr: 
points  in  which  they  resemble  the  Tapira, 

2.  A  third  elevation  (oolline)  on  tbe  last  lover'  moJar, 
which  is  wanting  in  Uie  Tapirs. 

3.  The  anterior  lower  malsrs  are.  not  fumtsbeA  wiih 
transversal  elevations  as  in  tbe  Tapirs  but  pieaent  a  longi- 
ludinal  series  of  tubercles,  or  a  conical  uad  isolated  one. 

4.  The  upper  molars  have  thwr  trsBsveraal  eientioae 
more  ohliuue,  and  in  this  respect  af^toaoh  the  RhinoeeroBes. 
from  which  they  differ  by  the  abscaiee  of  mcAete  en  thswa 
elevations. 

Tbe  dental  formula  of  Lophio^m  then  .wiU  be: — 
Iiwisors  |;  Canines  g-^^" 

The  rest  of  the  osteology  of  this  extinct  form  indieate* 
the  aflUnities  above  mentioned;  but  many  parta  of  tbe 
skeleton  are  mill  unknown,  and  particularly  those  essentiaL 
portions  the  nasal  bunes  and  those  of  the  foel,  the  number 
of  toes  not  beinfi  ascertained. 

No  less  than  fifteen  species  are  recratled,  twelve  of  wbidi. 
ore  named.  They  belong  to  fbe  first  greet  ftwsh-nter 
formation  of  the  Eocene  Period  of  Lyell ;  and  if  we  are  lo- 
jud^  from  analogy,  and  tlie  otlier  animal  temains  (Utose  of 
rcpides  especially)  wiih  which  they  are  assoeiated,  tbey 
must  have  lived  in  a  temperature  suitable  to  the  axistcsiee 
of  Crtx-odiles  and  ftvsh-waier  Teslttdinatm  (fasyv  and. 
Trionyjc),  creatures  wbioh,  at  present,  inhabit  nrarm  cli- 
mates. 

The  localities  ue  Issel  for  three  specieih  one  of  which  is 
also  found  at  Epplesheim  and  another  alee  at  Avgenton  nnd. 
Soissons.  Argcnton  for  three  other  speciet,  Bucbsweiler 
for  two  more.  Montabusard  for  twovore,  one  etf  whi^  ia. 
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tAw  found  at  Otnnftt.  Bautennit  nnv  Montp«lll«r  for  eni. 

Orenimrj.*  for  oiw  (I.  Bibirieum  of  FUclior)  i  lb»M  ipwitt 
ftra  named.  Othen  have  beet)  found  Rt  Arsenton.  HI  tbe 
Launnois,  near  Paris,  aad  near  Fr&nkfort, 


1,  tomrTufic  molar,  ftom  th»Kn»t  tperiM  of  LopUodoa  of  ATSentoit  (Cot.) 
2,  iipwr  nolu  (bock)  of  the  akma.    (Cqt.)    3,  caBloe  tooth  of  Um  Mwe. 

(Cuv/)  4,  incicoT  tuetn  oTUie  Mmo.  (Cut,} 

In  the  *R%gne  AniBaal,'  Ciivier  places  LafAiodon  between 
PaltSolfurittvt  imd.  tbe  Taptrt. 

LOPHORl'NA.   [Bird  of  PahadI8e,vo1.  iv.,  p.  421.] 

LOPHO'PHORUS.  [Pha»ianidx.] 

LO'PHOTES.  a  gsnus  of  >hinmtd(v  establbhed  by  M. 
Lesson;  biit  that  tenn  ttaving  been  previously  employetl.t 
Mr.  Gould  and  otbera  adopt  the  generic]  title,  Lepidogenyt, 
ptoposad  Mr.  J.  'B;Oray.  Mr.  Gould  describes  a  species 
among  his  Australian  Birds  antler  the  name  of  Z«pf(io^env< 
crittaiu*.' '  Tb^  fsrm  ie  somewhat  allied  to  Pernit.  Mr. 
Giould  oharaeteriaed  at  the  same  time  svTeral  new  species 

Falconido'ivacsi  New  South  Wales,  and  the  following 
.new  igettus  from  ihe  sane  looalitj. 

Igroffidml-i—Tyfe,  Peleo  Berigora.  Vig.  and  Horsf. 
42of»/.  Pnx^  1837.) 

LOPHOTUS,  a  name  applied  by  G.  Fischer  to  a  genus 
of  SimiadeB 

LOPHU'RA,  a  genus  of  Saurians  esUblished  by  Mr. 
Gray,  but  changed  by  Guvier  for  Istitina,  because  in  his 
opinion  the  term  Lophura  comes  too  near  to  the  term  Lo- 
phyrut.  The  terms  are  however  both  in  their  construction 
and  accentuation  sufficiently  distinct.  [Iquanidx,  toI. 
xil.  p.  "WO.] 

LOPHY'ROPA,    [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v.'.  p.  339  ] 
LO'PHYRUS.  [CoLUMBiD*.  vol.  vii.,  p.  377.]  The  term 
also  eutplt^d  by  DumAril  to  designate  a  genus  of  Sau- 
riana  (Agama giganiea,  Kuhl.),  and  by  I^Atreille  a>  a  name 
for  a  genus  of  Hymenoplerotu  In»ect$. 

LOR  A  Nl'HA'CB^,  a  natural  order  of  Bxogens,  referred 
by  most  systematical  writers  to  either  the  polrpetalous  or 
nuniopetalous  subclass,  but  by  others  reganled  as  more 
closely  in  ntlianco  with  the  apetalous  Santalacen  and  Pro- 
teaces.  They  are  in  nearly  all  cases  true  parasites,  growing 
upon  the  bmnchea  of  trees,  below  whose  bark  they  insert 
'.heir  roots,  inoorporatine  them  with  the  wood,  and  feeding 
Upon  tha  vital  juicos  of  the  plants  which  they  attack.  The 

"  Ratkitain  in  OrmbiiRcr  Qouvt  Dr  Ilermuin  Von  Meyer  plaen  ■  imU 
<f  IntcrMfftktfcm  iifl^  ■  TertiSr.* 

t  By  GurBA  t«  dwlf iulM  ft  gMUi  of  Acanthopttiyfiaiu  lliltm. 
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thtutffl  are  a  on«-oelled  inferior  fhiit  oontalntng  %  aingl^ 
eraot  ovule,  a  ft  uit  consiaiinff  of  a  peculiar  viicid  matter  rei 
bemhling  birdlime,  and  n  valvate  corolla  with  the  stamen^ 
opposite  the  petals.  There  is  but  oii9  species,  tbe  commoi) 
mistletoe,  Vi^cum  album,  found  wild  in  England ;  a  sperie« 
ofLoranthus  occurs  in  the  south  of  Bumpe;  but  in  the  hut 
dry  parts  of  tropical  countries  the  species  abound,  swarminf[ 
over  the  branches  of  trees,  of  which  they  often  form  a  con- 
spicuous feature,  with  their  long  clustered  gaily  coloured 
flowers.  As  in  this  country  the  mistletoe  docs  not  injure  in 
any  considerable  degree  the  plant  which  it  attacks,  unless 
it  exists  in  unusual  quantity,  so  in  India,  where  Loranthi 
are  common,  the  injury  sustained  by  vegetation  is  accord- 
ing to  the  reciprocal  size  of  the  parasite  and  its  stock, 
Mr.  Griffith  states  that  a  species  called  Loranthus  Si^ur- 
rula,  which  is  generally  attached  to  Melastoma  malahalhrico, 
or  other  shrubs,  frequently  destroys  them  to  a  considerable 
extent;  others  which  are  minute  in  comparison  with  the 
stock,  especially  such  as  grow  upon  trees,  produce  no  ap- 
preciable injury.  Although  the  nature  of  the  pericarp  of 
plants  seldom  forms  a  part  of  their  ordinal  distinctions,  yet 
it  is  here  employed — for  this  reason,  that  tbe  viscidity  of  the 
fruit  and  tbe  parasitical  habits  of  the  order  are  dependent 
on  each  other.  The  seeds  sticking  by  their  own  glue  to 
the  branches  on  which  they  fall  ensure  to  the  young  parasite, 
when  it  begins  to  grow,  a  suitable  substance  in  which  to 
push  its  roots;  and  as  the  viscidity  of  the  fruit  causes  the 
greater  part  of  it  to  catch  upon  branches  before  it  falls  to 
the  ground,  the  young  plant  would  die  immediately  ^fter 
germination,  if  it  were  nut  a  parasite,  and  thus  the  race 
would  bcrome  extinct. 

Mr.  Griffith  has  shown  {Linn.  Trans.,  xviii.  71)  that  in 
Loranthus  and  Viscum  the  ovules  are  not  formed  tiU  after 
impregnation  has  taken  place,  a  most  curious  and  before 
Lnlieard-of  feet, 

LORCA.  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Murcla,  in 
the  dioceae  of  Carthagena,  is  built  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
Sierra  de  Cano,  40  miles  west  of  Carthagena.  It  has  an 
old  castle,  a  collegiate  church,  besides  other  churches  and 
convents,  a  royal  college,  an  episcopal  palace,  two  hospitals, 
several  *  alamedos,'  or  public  walks,  planted  with  fine  trees, 
ahd,  according  to  Minano,  40,000  inhabitants.  It  baa  ma- 
nufaotories  of  saltpetre,  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  thread, 
and  lace.  Tlie  territory  of  Lorca  is  very  fertile,  especially 
in  corn,  but  part  of  it  suffers  from  drought.  Various  means 
have  been  tried  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  water,  but  they 
have  failed  through  bad  mana^'emeut  and  the  political  coq- 
'  vulsions  of  the  country.  (Minano,  Diccionario  Gcogra- 
fico  de  Espaua.) 

LORD  ADVOCATE  OF  SCOTLAND.  Tliis  is  the 
peculiar  appellation  uf  the  attorney-general,  or  i^enior  stand- 
ing counsel  for  the  crown,  learned  in  the  law,  in  Scotland. 
The  regular  series  of  such  officers  cannot  be  carried  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  indictments  before  tbe  lord-justiciar  of 
Scotland  seem  to  have  been  under  the  charge  and  super- 
intendance  of  the  clerk  of  court,  or  justice  clerk,  as  he  was 
termed  [Justice  Clerk];  and  for  prosecutions  before  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  we  find  somelimes  the  chani-el- 
lor,  sometimes  the  clerk  register,  and  at  other  times  a  spe- 
cial counsel  for  the  crown  appointed. 

The  earliest  standing  '  Advocate,*  and  with  whom  the 
series  properly  begins,  was  Sir  John  de  Ross  of  Mount- 
greenan,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  an  individual  well  known 
both  in  the  politics  and  literature  of  hia  time :  he  is  one  of 
the  Scottish  poets  commemorated  by  Dunbar.  On  the  fall 
of  Henr)'gon  and  Lawson  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden, 
Wishart  uf  Pittarrow  was  made  both  king's  advocate  and 
justice-clerk;  but  afterwards  those  offices  were  again  sepa- 
rated, and  when  the  Court  of  Session  was  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  century.  Sir  Adam  Otterburn  of 
Auldbame  was  king's  advocate.  On  that  occasion  he  was 
not  only  privileged  to  plead  within  the  bar,  but  actually 
nominated  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  or  a  lord  of  ses- 
sion, as  the  king's  treasurer  and  justice-clerk  likewise  were. 
It  was  from  this  circumstance  he  acquired  the  style  of  Lord 
Advocate,  an  appellation  which  occurs  in  the  years  1573 
and  1576  (Pitrairn's  Criminal  Trials),  and  was  the  fixed 
designation  in  1587.  (See  the  statute,  1587,  c.  113.)  Tliis 
was  in  tbe  time  of  David  M'Gill  of  Rankielor;  and  before 
M'Gill  had  long  left  the  office,  it  had  the  additional  style  of 
'  Right  Honourable.'    (Sea  Act  of  Sederunt,  1 7th  Nov., 
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1610.)  It  VM  hovever  In  tbe  thne  of  SIrTbomu 
f  founder  of  the  noble  flimiljr  of  Hapetottn,  and  oIlMfs)  that 
the  office  acquired  th«  vaft  political  importanoe  which  hai 
in  modem  times  belonged  to  it  Thii  arose  not  lets  from 
the  subtle  and  ambitious  character  of  that  Ahdous  parson, 
than  from  tbe  circumstance  of  the  king's  rem  oral  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  the  consequent  remoteness  oi  Scot- 
land from  the  immediate  seat  of  eovemmenL 

In  MKjliirs  time  the  yearly  salary  attached  to  the  office 
was  40/.  When  Hope  was  appointed  in  1638,  he  had  200/. 
a  year;  and  in  the  end  of  lait  century  it  waa  1000/. 

It  is  difflenlt  to  define  tbe  powers  and  duties  of  tbe  lord 
advocate ;  they  an  said  to  be  indefinable.  The  moit  pro- 
minent however  is  that  of  public  proeeeutori  and  in  tiiis 
capacity  he  has,  besides  the  solicitor-general,  (bur  standing 
deputies  of  his  own  appointment,  who  retire  with  him  on 
a  change  of  miiiistry.  These  deputies  assist  htm  in  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  and  are  despatcned  by  bim  to  the  several 
circuits  of  that  court  to  prosecute  indictments  there.  He 
has  also  a  depu^  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  and  a  deputy 
or  occasional  substitute  to  conduct  prosecutions  befbre  the 
sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  or  other  county  court.  Every  county 
court  has  in  deed  a  '  procu  rator  fiscal,  « hose  doty  it  is  to  sue 
on  behalf  of  the  crown  in  bis  county ;  but  that  officer  is  not 
yet  placed  on  a  proper  footing,  being  neither  of  the  bar,  nor 
named  by  the  crown  or  the  lord  advocate. 

LORD'KEBPER  (Gustos  magni  SigilliX  an  antient 
officer  of  the  crown,  who  had  the  custody  of  the  king's 
great  seal,  with  autiiority  to  affix  it  to  public  documents, 
some  of  the  most  important  of  which  have  no  force  till  they 
have  been  authenticated  in  this  fonnal  manner. 

Until  the  reign  of  Henrv  III.  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
great  sesd  appears  to  have  been  distinct  from  that  of  chan- 
cellor, and  generally  subordinate  to  it  The  chancellor,  as 
a  high  judicial  officer,  was  sworn  at  his  entrance  upon  his 
duties,  but  the  functions  of  the  keeper  being  considered  as 
chiefly  ministerial,  no  oath  appears  to  have  been  required 
from  him.  The  chancellor  was  often  elected  by  the  baron- 
age parliament,  or  great  council  of  the  nation,  but  the  cus- 
tody  of  the  great  seal  waa  under  the  control  of  the  king. 
The  antient  entries  respecting  the  appointment  <rf  the  chan- 
cellor generally  are— A.  6.  Cancellarius  (or  in  Ganeellariuro) 
AngUn  electuB,  or  a  baronagio,  or  in  pleno  parliamento,  or 
per  regem  et  parliamentum,  constitutna  est  Reoordf  of 
the  ref{^  of  Henry  I.  and  John  show  that  both  offices  were 
held  simultaneously  by  different  persons  under  those 

Srinces.  Sometimes  the  offices  were  united  in  one  indivi- 
ual,  who  was  thus  both  judge  and  minister.  In  tbe  11th 
year  of  Henry  III.,  Ralph  Nevill  was  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment chancellor  for  life ;  and  two  years  aflerwards  ne  re- 
ceived the  custody  of  the  great  seal  from  the  kins.  In  23 
Henry  HI.  the  great  seal  was  fhrcibly  taken  from  Nevill  by 
the  king,  who  delivered  it  to  two  persons,  Oeoffrey  the 
Templar  and  John  Lexington  j  but  as  Nevill  could  not  be 
depnTod  of  hisjudicial  authority  by  the  crown,  be  eontinned 
to  noTd  the  office  of  chancellor  until  his  death.  But  the 
great  seal  was  under  the  control  of  the  <^ance11or;  and 
when  HeniY  III.  demanded  it  from  the  bishop  of  Chester, 
his  chancellor,  he  answered,  tliat  having  received  the  aeal 
by  the  common  council  of  the  realm,  he  ooold  not  resign 
it  to  any  one  without  the  like  common  consent  It  was 
matter  of  complaint  against  Henry  III.  that  in  1261  he 
appointed  Walter  de  Merton  to  be  chancellor,  *  ineonsulto 
baronagio,'  or  without  the  consent  of  the  baronage.  In  the 
following  year  he  appears  to  have  removed  Hugh  1e  De- 
spencer  tlie  chief-justice,  and  Nicholas  de  Ely  the  chancel- 
lor, appointed  by  the  barons. 

Edward  I.  took  the  great  seal  with  Mm  into  Flanders, 
and  afterwards  into  Gascony,  leaving  bia  clunceltor  in 
England  with  a  temporary  seal :  and  in  6  Edward  I.  tbe 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  chancellor,  on  going  abroad 
left  the  great  seal  in  the  custody  of  Sir  John  de  Kirby,  with 
an  injunction  to  despatch  the  business  of  the  chancelly  in 
his  absence.  The  chancellor  cannot  now  make  a  depu^, 
or,  as  he.was  formerly  called,  a  lieutenant  In  16  Edw.  I.. 
Ayremin,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  his  companions,  were 
keepers  of  tbe  great  seal ;  Bamelt,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  being  at  the  same  time  chancellor.  Among  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  Edward  IL,  in  the  flfth  year  of  his 
reign,  by  the  ordeinours  elected  by  the  batons  and  com- 
mons in  parliament  it  was  provided  tfiat  the  king  should 
appoint  uie  chancellor  and  oertain  other  great  offlceia  by 
the  advice  and  aaseiit  of  Ua  baxonag^  and  in  parliiBait. 


This  teems  to  have  been  the  last  intarfisrenoe  with  the  rnyal 
authoritr  over  the  appointment  of  chanoeUor  until  tbe  time 
of  the  Long  Parliament  In  the  more  vigorous  nign  of 
Edward  III.  we  find  by  the  parliament  roll  that  in  1343  the 
commons  prayed  that  no  alien  might  be  made  chancellor, 
but  the  king  answered,  that  be  could  appoint  whom  he 
would.  In  3  Richard  II.  the  Onnmons  prayed  that  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  chief  cham- 
berlain, and  steward  of  ^e  king's  household  might  be  ap- 
pointed in  that  parliament  Henry  V.  had  two  great  seabi, 
one  of  gold,  which  he  delivered  to  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
making  him  iord  tAameelior  of  England,  and  anoUier  of 
silver,  which  ha  delivered  to  the  hiabop  of  London  to  keep. 
The  statute  of  Si  Henir  VIII..  c.  10,  assigned  tbe  same 
rank  to  the  lord  cbanoMlor  and  the  lord-kMper,  giving  to 
the  penon  holding  the  one  office  or  the  other  precedence 
over  all  lay  peers  exoept  those  of  tbe  blood  royal ;  and 
in  S  Blizabeth,  Sit  Nicolas  Bacon,  lord-keeper,  procured 
an  act  to  be  passed  (e.  18),  which,  after  reciting  that  s.)me 
question  had  qf  /o/^  arisen  whether  like  place,  authority, 
pre-eminence,  jurisdiction,  and  power  belonged  to  the  oHice 
of  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  as  belonged  to 
the  office  of  lord-ebanoellor  of  England,  declares  that  the 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  has  always  had,  used,  and  executed 
the  same  place,  authority,  pre-eminence  jurisdiction,  exe- 
cution of  lawi^  and  all  other  coatomsi  oommaditiel^  aad 
advantaifea  u  the  krd-ehanoellor. 

Notwithstanding  thqae  two  statutes  tbe  appuntment  of 
lord-keeper  apoeara  not  to  have  stood  so  high  in  the  estimar 
tion  of  the  public  as  that  of  chancellor ;  and  the  greet  seal 
has  been  generally  ddivered  with  the  latter  title. 

Upon  the  rupture  betvreen  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament 
the  king  took  tne  great  seal  to  Oxford,  upon  wluch  a  new 
Real  was  ordered  to  he  made  by  the  parliament  This  mea- 
sure waa  the  subject  of  severe  reproaches  from  the  royal 
ists ;  though  unless  the  parliament  were  prepared  to  submit 
unoonditiouslly  to  tbe  king,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  any 
other  course  could  have  been  adopted. 

(Matth.  Paris;  Parlimuia  RoOt;  Coke'a  4th  Init.; 
Bohun's  Curnu  CanceU.) 

Tbe  power  and  duties  of  the  lord-keeper,  as  identified 
witfi  tbe  dianoelfer,  have  already  been  atated.  [(^asickl- 
ixn;  CitawcwT.j 

LORD-LIEUtENANT.  It  was  ftrmerly  vsaal  £br  the 
crown,  from  time  to  timfl^  to  issue  eommissions  of  ariay, 
Tfr)uiring  certain  experienced  pwaons  to  muster  and  array 
the  inhwitants  of  tlie  eeontiee  to  which  such  commission- 
ers were  sent  They  were  directed  to  put  into  military 
order  those  yibo  were  capable  of  pwfbrming  military  aer- 
viock  and  to  distrain  such  aa  were  not  qualiBed  to  serve, 
but  were  possessed  of  real  or  personal  property,  to  famish 
armour  to  their  more  vigorous  oonntrymeo ;  and  they  were 
to  ereot  beacons  where  neeeasary.  The  form  tiS  these  com- 
nrissioni,  after  moeh  eomplaint  was  settled  by  statute,  And 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  Uw  Parliament-roUs  of  5  Hen.  IV.. 
1403-4,  vol.  iii.,  p.  537. 

In  the  16th  centuT}-  these  eommimions  of  array  appear  1» 
have  geoentUf  given  place  to  oommisMons  of  lieuleaancy, 
by  which  nearly  the  same  powers  as  thoae  of  the  oU  eom- 
missions of  array  were  owifcrred  on  eertun  person*  as 
standing  representatives  of  the  crown  for  keeping  the 
counties  for  which  they  were  appointed  in  military  order. 
In  1949  a  commission  'de  arraiatione  et  capitaneo  generali 
contra  Franooe*  issued  to  tbe  duke  of  Norfolk,  constituting 
him  the  king's  lieutemmt^  and  captain-general  of  all  cap- 
tains, viee^aptainst  men-at-arms,  armed  men,  Brch«s,  and 
all  others  reUined  or  to  be  retained  against  tbe  French,  in 
the  counties  of  Eseex.  Sufftdk,  Norfolk,  Hertford,  Om- 
bridge,  Huntin^n,  Line<^n,  Rutland,  Warwick,  North- 
ampton, Leicester,  and  Bedford.  A  similar  commission 
issued  ts  tiw  duke  of  SulMk  for  tim  oonnttea  of  Kent, 
Sussex.  Surrey,  Hants.  Wiha,  Beika.  Oxft>rd,  Middlesex. 
Bucks,  W<neestor,  and  Hereford,  and  London ;  and  to  John 
Ruaaell,  b^ht,  Lord  Russdl,  keeper  of  tbe  privy  seal,  for 
the  coenties  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  and 
Gloucester.  (Rymer.) 

These  officers  are  however  spoken  of  by  Gamdei^  in  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth,  as  extraordinary  magistrates,  constituted 
only  in  times  of  difficulty  and  dangw,  which  waa  the  case 
with  commissioners  of  amy,  tt  appeara  from  the  redtnto  m 
their  commission. 

The  right  of  the  crown  to  issue  commissions  of  lieu- 
tenauqr  waa  denied  by  the  Long  Pariiamf^t,  and  tbia 
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Jaestion  fbnoed  tlie  proTlmate  canse  of  tbe  mptan  betmun 
'barles  I.  and  his  subjects.  Upon  the  Restoratkn  the 
rightof  theorownto  issue  snch  oommissiontiraSMtablMhBd 
by  a  declaratorv  act,  14  Charles  II.,  cap.  8. 

The  authorittes  and  duties  of  the  lord-lientenant  and  of 
his  temporanr  Tice-lieutenants,  and  of  his  permanent  depaty- 
lieutenants,  have  latterly  been  fixed  and  regulated  by  the 
militia  acts.  [MilitiaJ 

LORD  OF  MISRTJLTE,  the  master  of  the  revels  at 
Christmas  in  any  nobleman's  or  other  8TBat  house.  *  First 
in  the  feast  of  Christmas,'  says  Stowe  (Surv.  of  LoTtd.,  edit. 
1603,  p.  98),  '  there  was  in  the  king's  hous^  wheresoever 
he  was  lodged,  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  master  of  merry 
disports,  ana  the  lihe  had  ye  in  the  house  of  every  noUe- 
moa  of  honor  or  good  worship,  were  he  spir!tna!  or  temporal : 
amoT^t  the  which  the  mayor  of  London,  and  either  of  the 
shcriSs,  had  their  several  lords  of  Misrule,  ever  contending, 
without  quarrel  or  offence,  who  should  make  the  rarest 
pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders.  These  lords,  beginning 
their  rule  on  Alhallow-eve,  continued  the  same  till  the 
morrow  after  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  commonly  called 
Candlemas-day:  in  all  which  space  there  were  fine  and 
subtle  disguisings,  masks,  and  mummeries,  with  playing  at 
cards  for  counters,  nailes,  and  points  in  every  house,  more 
forpastimes  than  for  gain.' 

This  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  tevel-master,  was  somethnes 
termed  a  Christmas  prince.  Warton,  in  hia  '  History  of 
English  "Poetry,*  tells  us  that  in  an  original  draught  of  the 
statutes  nf  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge,  founded  in  1946, 
one  of  the  chapters  is  entitled,  '  De  prsefecto  Ludorum,  i^ni 
ImpertUor  dicitur,'  under  whose  direction  and  authority 
Latin  comedies  and  tragedies  are  to  bo  exhibited  in  the 
hall  at  Christmas;  as  also  'sex  spectaeula,*  or  as  many 
dialogues.  With  regard  to  the  peculiar  business  and  office 
of  Imperator,  it  is  ordered  that  one  of  the  Masters  of  Arts 
shall  be  placed  over  tfae  juniors  every  Christmas,  fcir  the 
regulation  of  their  games  and  diversions  at  that  season  of 
festivity.  His  sovereienty  was  to  last  during  the  twelve 
days  of  Christmas,  and  he  was  to  exercise  the  same  power 
on  Candlemas-day.  His  fee  was  fertv  shillings.  In  an 
audit-book  of  Trinity  College  in  Oxfbrd,  fbr  the  year 
Mr.  Warton  found  a  disbursement  '  pro  prandio  Principia 
Natalicii*  A  Oiristmas  Prince  or  Lord  of  Misrule,  he 
adds,  oorresponding  to  the  Imperator  at  Cambridge,  was 
a  common  temporary  magistrate  in  tbe  collwes  at  Ox- 
ford. 

■  In  Scotland,  where  the  Reformation  took  a  more  severe 
and  gloomy  turn  than  in  England,  the '  Abbot  of  Unreason,' 
as  he  was  there  called,  and  other  festive  ebanctera,  were 
suppressed  by  .tbe'l^islature  as  early  as  15.55.  At  Rodex, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rovergne  in  France,  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  they  had  an  *  Abrc  de  la  Malgounm^' 
who  corresponded  exactly  with  our  Lord  of  Htsnu& 

After  1640  ve  hear  nothii^  of  tiw  Lord  of  Hiimle  in 
England. 

(Warton's  Hitt.  Sngl.  Poetry,  voL  ii.,  p.  378 ;  Brand's 
Popular  Aniio.,  vol.  i.,  p.  387-393 ;  Narea^B  Glottary.) 

LORDS,  HOUSE  OF,— one  of  the  two  assemblies 
which  form  together  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom. [FAHLIAMB^^T.]  Tbe  other  is  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  consists  of  persons  who  are  elected  from  time  to  time 
to  represent  the  people  at  large.  [Couhons,  Hocsb  of.] 

The  persona  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  are  of  two 
classes:  1,  Lords  Spiritual ;  2,  Lords  Temporal. 

The  Lords  Spiritual  are  the  two  archbishops  and  twenty- 
four  bishops  or  the  English  Church,  and  one  archbishop 
and  three  oishops  of  the  Irish  prelacy.  Before  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  when  tbe  monastic  establishmenta  wbidi 
abounded  in  England  were  suppressed,  tbe  superiors  of 
many  of  them,  under  the  names  of  abbots  and  priors,  sat  as 
Lords  Spiritual  in  this  assembly.  In  those  times  the  Lords 
Spiritual  eaualled,  if  the^  did  not  outnumber,  the  Lords 
Temporal  wno  sat  at  any  given  lime  in  Parliament;  though 
now  they  form  but  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  persons  com- 
posing this  assembly.  Six  more  bishops  were  added  when 
the  abbots  and  priors  were  removed. 

The  Lords  Temporal  ara  all  the  peers  of  England,  being 
of  full  age,  and  not  incapacitated  hy  mental  inibedlity ; 
sixteen  representative  peers  of  the  Scottish  peerage,  and 
twenty-eight  representatives  of  the  Irish  peerage.  The 
number  of  the  two  last-named  portions  is  fixed;  but  the 
number  of  peers' of  England  sitting  in  the  house  is  perpe- 
tually v^iyin^  and  depends  upon  the  casualties  of  minors 
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power  of  inereasing  the  number  of  paan, 

Hw  Soottish  representative  peera  were  intiodiieed  at  tfae 
Unioa  in  1 707 ;  and  the  Irish  representative  peers  at  the 
Union  with  that  country  in  1800. 

The  component  parts  of  this  assembly  admit  of  being 
represented  thus:— I.  Persons  sitting  there  in  lespeet^ 
offices  held  by  them.  Suoh  are  \ha  spiritual  lords  of 
England.  3.  Persons  who  sit  in  right  of  inheritaDoe  of  a 
digni^  of  peerage.  3.  Persons  who  have  been  created 
peera.  4.  Hweditaiy  pom  of  Scotland  (for  there  can  be 
no  creation  of  peera  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom) 
de^ed  by  tbe  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  peerage  to  repre- 
sMit  thetn  in  parliaiMn^  at  tbe  beginning  of  every  parli». 
ment.  6.  Hereditary  or  created  peera  of  Ireland,  elected 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  peerage,  and  sitting  fer  life, 
vacancies  being  suppUed  as  they  occur.  And  6.  Spiritual 
lords  of  Ireland,  who  sit  in  turns  according  to  a  t^cle 
established  at  tbe  Union.  The  great  body  of  the  bouse  how- 
ever eonsists  of  hereditary  Lords  Temporal  of  England, 
under  the  several  denominatioDs  of  dukes,  marquisses,  earls, 
viscounts,  and  barons.  Each  of  the  individuals  of  these  ranks 
has  an  equal  vote  with  the  rest;  bnt  they  are  seated  in  the 
house  in  classes,  and  according  to  their  precedency. 

The  only  material  changes  whioh  have  been  made  in  the 
eonstitntion  of  this  assembly  in  tbe  Iwig  period  of  its  t>»wt. 
eoee  have  been :  1.  Tfae  supposed  limitation  of  the  rwbt  of 
all  holding  lands  in  efaief  oif  the  crown  to  at  thaceu^  Im 
King  Henry  HI.  after  the  battle  of  Evesham.  3.  Tfae  i»> 
movatirom  it  of  representatives  of  tfae  eountiea,  cities,  and 
boroughs,  who  are  sapposed  to  have  fonnerly  sat  with  the 
lords,  and  the  placing  them  in  a  distinct  assembly,  called 
the  House  of  Commons.  3.  The  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual,  b^  the  suppression  of  the  monastio 
establishments.  4.  The  introduction  of  ^e  Scottish  repre- 
sentative peers.  And  5.  The  introduction  of  tbe  Irish 
bishops  and  tbe  Irish  representative  peers. 

This  house  may  be  traced  to  the  very  beginning  of  any- 
thing tike  an  Ennish  oonstitation.  It  is  in  fact  tbe  nuur- 
num  comiHvm  or  the  eerly  ehronides.  The  bishops  are 
sometimes  said  to  sit  there  in  virtue  of  baronies  annexed 
to  theic  reepective  offieee;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
baronies  are  attached  to  the  bishoprics  of  the  new  cieatioa 
by  Henry  Vm.:  and  at  best  it  is  but  a  legal  fiction,  it 
being  evident  from  the  whole  course  of  history  that  the 
bishops  formed,  as  such,  a  constituent  part  of  suoh  assemblies 
in  the  Saxon  times,  and  were,  as  such,  among  the  chief 
advisers  of  tbe  sovereign.  One  of  tbe  last  acts  of  king 
Charles  I.,  before  be  finally  left  London  and  disconnected 
himself  frmn  the  Parhament,  was  to  give  the  royal  assent 
to  a  Ull  for  removing  the  bidiops  from  Parliament 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether  as  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  the  Lords  Temporal,  though  sitting  together,  form  two 
distinct  9ttat«$  ot  the  TMlm,  the  oonenrreiiea  of  both  is  not 
leqaisito  in  any  detarmination  of  thii  house,  just  as  tfae 
eonsent  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  is  Deoeasaiy  to 
every  determination  of  Parliament.  But  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Lords  Temporal  are  but 
one  body,  whose  joint  wilt  is  to  be  oolleoted  by  the  gross 
maJorilT  of  voioes;  and  statutes  have  been  made  in  tbe 
absence  of  all  the  Spiritual  Lords. 

The  House  of  Loads  has  two  dtstmet  fluctions :  the  legis* 
lative  and  the  judicial. 

In  its  l^iuative  efaaraotar,  every  new  law.  and  every 
change  in  the  existing  law,  must  have  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  this  house,  as  w^  asof  a  nugortty  of  tbe  House 
of  Commons. 

In  its  judicial  oharaetn*,  it  ii  a  court  foe  the  trial :  1 .  Of 
oriminal  cases  on  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons ; 
2.  Of  peers  on  indictments  fennd  by  a  grand  jury ;  3.  For 
the  hearing  and  determiningof  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  4.  For  the  heuing  and  determining  of 
appeals  on  writs  of  error  to  reverse  judgments  in  tbe  Court 
of  King's  Bench ;  and  5.  In  hearing  and  determining  ap- 
peals Hom  the  supreme  courts  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
The  bouse  has  tbe  power  to  require  the  attendance  of  the 
judges  to  assist  it  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

A  few  points  in  which  tbe  House  of  Lords  differs  from  the 
lower  house  of  Parliament  remain  to  be  noticed.  In  tbe 
chair  of  the  house  sits  the  lord  hi^  ohancellor  of  England. 
When  the  king  (or  queen)  goes  to  Parliament  he  takes  the 
throne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Cot 
moned  to  attend  him  there  to  W 
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given  bj  the  king  or  queen  in  (lerson,  or  by  e  eommisaion 
appointed  by  tbe  king  or  queen,  is  given  in  the  House  or 
Lords.  All  bills  affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  dif?- 
nities  of  the  i)eeni);e  must  originate  in  that  house.  Tbe 
members  of  tne  House  of  Lords  have  a  right  of  voting  on 
any  measure  before  the  house  by  proxy,  the  proxy  being  a 
member  of  the  house :  and,  lastly,  they  have  the  privilege 
of  entering  on  the  journals  of  the  house  their  dissent  from  any 
measure  which  has  received  tbe  sanction  of  the  majority, 
with  the  reasons  for  that  dissent.  This  ja  called  tliair  protest. 

LORDSHIP.  [Lebt]  *^ 

lOHRTO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  atate  in  the  province  of 
Macerata,  near  the  ooaat  of  the  Adriatic,  15  miles  south  by 
•ast  of  Ancona,  celebrated  for  its  lanetuaiT  of  the  Vir^n 
Hnry, which  is  called* La  Sania  Casa'  (the  holy  house). 
It  is  an  oblong  quadrilateral  building,  the  walU  of  which 
are  of  brick  covered  witli  cement,  40  feet  long,  about 
80  wide,  and  25  feet  high:  it  contains  only  one  room,  with 
a  door,  a  chimney,  and  a  window.  In  a  niche  there  is  a 
statue  of  tbe  Virgin  made  of  cedar  wood.  The  legend  says 
that  this  was  the  dwelling  of  Mary  at  Naiareth,  where  it 
waaoften  visited  by  the  Christian  pilgrims ;  that  in  the  year 
1291,  after  the  Mussulmans  took  Ptolemais,  the  lut  hold 
of  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  the  bouse  was  Ufled  up  and 
carried  away  by  supernatural  power  to  Dalmatia,  where 
it  rested  on  a  liiU  near  the  sea-coast,  between  Teraactum 
and  Fiume,  of  which  district  Nicolo  Frangipani  was  the 
governor.  The  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  after  remaining 
some  time  in  Dalmatia,  and  being  tbe  object  of  public 
wonder  and  veneration,  it  was  again  removed  by  invisible 
hands,  in  December,  1294,  and  carried  across  the  Adriatic 
to  a  hill  near  Recanati,  on  ground  belonging  to  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Lauretta,  a  diminutive  of  Laura,  from  which 
the  name  of  Lireto  is  derived.  Further  particulora  con- 
cerning this  tradition  are  gii-en-in  the  Teafro  Istorico  della 
Santa  Casa  Nazarena  atlla  B  Ferjp'ne  Maria  e  nta 
ammiraln'ie  trastazione  in  Luretn^  by  Martorelli,  bishop  of 
Montefeltro,  S  vols,  folio,  Rome,  1732.  dedicated  to  Pope 
Clement  XIL  This  legend  has  furnished  Tasso  with  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  finest  lyrics,  beginning  with  ■  Eceo  Ml 
le  tempeste  e  i  fieri  rent!.*  A  splendid  church  was  after- 
wards built  round  *  the  holy  house,*  and  embellished  and 
enriched  by  successive  popes,  among  others  by  Leo  X., 
Clement  VII,  and  Sixtua  V.  The  town  of  Loreto,  which 
is  small  but  well  built,  and  contains  6000  inhabitants,  has 
grown  round  the  sanctuary,  which  is  annually  visited  by 
numerous  pilgrims.  A  considerable  trade  is  cnrried 
on  in  beads,  rosaries,  ajjni  Dei,  and  other  devotional 
ornaments.  Loreto  is  a  bishop's  see.  The  once  well- 
fllled  treasury  of  tbe  church  of  Loreto  was  in  great 
measm«  emptied  by  Pius  VI.  to  enable  him  to  Mtisfy  the 
demands  of  tbe  French  in  1796.  In  ttie  following  year, 
when  the  French  took  Loreto,  they  fbnnd  little  to  glean. 
The  churoh  and  treasury  have  been  ag»n  enridwd  linee 
the  Restoration  by  votive  offerings  of  devotees.  (VaUiy, 
Vouagen  en  Itdde.) 

LORENZO  DE'  MEDICI.  [Mbdici.] 

LpRICA'HIA.  [Ckli.ari«a,  vol.  vi.,  p.  405.]  The  term 
Loricaria  is  also  employed  by  Linosus  to  designate  a  genua 
of  Mataetmtery^ous  Fishes. 

IX)RICA'R1.A,  a  subdivision  of  the  Linnrean  ^nus  Cel- 
laria,  proposed  byLamouroux.  [Cellari-ka-} 

LORICA'TA,  the  name  applied  by  Merrem  and  FitE- 
inger  to  the  Crocodiles,  Emydosaurians  of  Da  Blainville. 
[Crocooilb,  vol.  viii.,  p.  162.] 

LO'RIENT,  a  town  and  port  of  France,  at  theconfluenoe 
of  the  Scorf  and  tbe  Blavet,  in  the  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  266  miles  west  by  south  of  l>aris  in  a  direct  line,  or 
288  tniles  by  tbe  road  through  Alenfon,  Fongdres,  Renncs, 
and  Ploermel. 

This,  town  is  of  modern  origin.  In  a.d.  1666  Louis  XIV. 
granted  permission  to  the  French  India  Company  to  esta- 
blish mngazines  and  docks  for  building  vessels  on  a  part  of 
the  shore  of  Port  Louis,  tbe  name  given  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Blavet.  The  establishment  thus  formed,  which  con- 
tinued long  in  the  possession  of  tbe  company  (now  dis- 
solved), is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  government.  From 
the  company's  establishment  the  place  took  the  title  of 
Pwt  L'Orient  (Port  of  tbe  East).  In  a.i>.  1720  the  build- 
ing of  the  town  was  commenced:  in  1738  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  14,000,  in  which  year  the  town  was  incorpo- 
r9ted<  Tbo  India  Company  h^d  previoysly  establiiibed  here 
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the  town  was  fortified.  During  the  long  wars  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  commerce  and  population  of  the  town  declined; 
but  since  the  peace  of  1615,  commerce  has  been  gradually 
resuming  its  former  activity. 

Tbe  town  is  well  laid  out,  with  wide,  straight,  well-paved, 
and  clean  streets:  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  there  are 
several  pleasant  promenades.  The  bridge  over  the  Scorf. 
the  quays,  the  theatre,  and  the  covered  meat  and  fish 
markets  are  the  public  buildings  most  onutled  to  noiioe. 
There  is  a  public  *  abattoir,*  or  slaughter-house.  Tbe  port  i« 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  from  which  it  is  walled  olT:  its 
length  is  nearly  4000  fitet;  iu  breadth  is  neifly  2060  feet 
Tbe  royal  dockyard  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ; 
there  were,  a  few  years  since,  slips  for  laying  down  fif- 
teen vessels  of  war  at  a  time,  and  the  works  thea  cafrying 
on  were  expected  to  increase  the  number  to  thirty.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  oltjects  connected  with  tbe  dockyard 
are  the  machinery  for  fixing  tbe  masts;  tbe  basin  for  ships 
under  repair;  the  block-manufdctory,  worked  by  steam; 
the  arsenal ;  the  lodgings  for  military  convicts,  of  whom 
there  are  commonly  GOO ;  the  handsome  artillery  barracks, 
capable  of  accommodating  1  BOO  men ;  tbe  school  of  naval 
artillery,  with  its  library,  museums,  and  drawing^ball; 
tbe  aptutments  and  ^rdeiu  of  the  maritime  prefect ;  and 
the  offieei  of  the  various  departmmita  of  tbe  puUie  wrnnee. 
There  is  a  watch-tower,  flrom  which  vessels  can  be  diaeened 
30  miles  out  at  sea. 

The  population  of  tbe  commune  of  Lotimt,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  was  above  22,000  ;  iu  1826 
it  had  sunk  to  little  more  than  L^OOO.  Id  1831  it  was 
18,322  (of  whom  14,396  were  in  the  town);  in  1836  it  was 
18,975.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  hats,  linens, 
braid,  and  pottery :  the  trade  consists  in  the  export,  partly 
to  tbe  colonies,  of  wax,  honey,  salt,  butter,  com,  cat 
tie,  and  manufactured  goods.  The  sardine  fish«7  is 
actively  carried  on.    There  are  three  yearly  fairs. 

About  a  mile  from  tbe  arsenal,  on  the  bank  of  tbe  Scort 
is  a  powder- magaane ;  and  a  mile  west^  an  exercise-gnHind 
for  the  artiHeiy.  An  hospital  has  lateU  been  ended  on 
the  Ishind  of  St  Michel,  in  the  roadatcM. 

lliere  ore  in  Lorient  a  subordinate  court  of  justice^  cus- 
tom-house, and  stamp  and  oth«  govemmeat-<^oeB ;  a  hi^^b 
school;  an  establishment  for  tbe  special  instruction  of  stu- 
dents destined  for  the  navy,  or  for  the  great  schools 
Forestigre  and  St.  Cyr  and  the  PolytechnicSchool;  an  agri- 
cultural society ;  a  society  for  affording  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion in  practical  geometry  and  mechanics ;  a  Gree-scfaool  for 
arithmetic  and  geometry;  a  fiee-school  on  the  mmiitorial 
system  :  and  six  elementary  schoolsi.  There  are  ako  a  welt- 
arranged  and  veil-ventilated  prison,  and  a  civil  and  mili- 
tary liospital,  besides  that  on  the  Island  of  St  MiolieL  The 
fortifitttions  of  this  town  are  in  tolerabis  canditton.  The 
eavhons  are  exceedingly  well  cultivated. 

Lorient  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissMnent,  eoataiDing 
an  area  of  772  stjuare  miles :  it  is  subdivided  into  eleven 
cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
48  communes:  the  arrondissement  had  a  pt^ulation,  in 
1831, of  128.4^8;  in  1836,  of  133,307. 
LO'RIPES.  [Venkrid*.] 
LORIS.  [Lemubid*;  Nyctickbus;  Stbnops.} 
LORN  is  a  district  of  Ai^'lesliire,  bounded  on  the  east 
and  north-east  by  Loch  Lin nbe  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Lochs  Melfort,  Aich,  and 
Awe,  and  by  the  district  of  Argyle;  on  the  west  by  Perth- 
shire, and  on  tbe  north  by  the  shire  of  Inverness,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Loch  Leven.  It  is  divided  into 
Upper  or  Northern  Lorn.  Nether  or  Southern  Lorn,  and 
Mid  Lbr.n,  and  litis  between  de"  18'  and  56°  42'  N.  lat, 
and  between  4"  36'  and  6°  37'  W.  long.,  comprising  the  1:} 
parishes  of  Appin,  Andcbattan,  Dalavich,  (rlenimiby,  Ki)- 
brandon,  Kilbride,  Kilchattan,  Kilohrenen,  Kilm^fbrd, 
Kilmoro,  Kilt(inver,  Lismore'dsland),  and  Muekaim.  Tbe 
abo%'c  boundary,  which  differs  considerably  from  that  f^ven 
by  several  topographers  (some  of  whom  make  Loch  Etiveoiw 
of  the  boundaries),  is  taken  from  Langland's  large  umb  of 
Argylesbire,  published  in  18Ut.  Tbe  parishes  oomnisea  in 
the  district  are  those  enumerated  in  the  Population  Return*. 

lORRAlNB,  a  province  or  military  gowmment  of 
France  before  the  Revolution,  situated  on  the  nortfa-eastem 
ftoutior.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of 
Luxembourg  and  the  eleetormte  of  TfStMjjm^W  north- 
east by  the  duchy  of  DeuBilTlMEMl    WKmUMiV-oa  tha 
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«aat  lij  AlsBM.  from  which  It  was  Mp*n(«d  by  tbe  Vo^s ; 
on  the  south  by  Frannhe  Coint£;  on  the  Boutn-west  by  the 
coun^  of  Langres  in  Ctiampagtie;  and  on  the  west  by 
other  districts  of  Champa^e.  The  lenffth  of  the  province 
was  about  US  miles  from  north  to  south  ;  its  breadth  fiom 
east  to  west  130  miles  in  the  northern  and  about  70 
miles  in  the  southern  part.  It  area  was  about  6730  square 
miles.  It  was  watered  in  tbe  west  by  some  of  tlie  feeders  of 
the  Aisne  and  Mame,  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Seine, 
and  b^  the  Meuse ;  on  the  east  by  the  Moselle  and  its  tri- 
butanes. 

Lorraine,  in  the  extended  apolkation  of  the  nam^  cor- 
responding with  the  bounds  ana  dtmenswns  given  above, 
comprehended  the  following  diriiioas:— 

Ciller  Town*. 

r  I.  La  Lomln*  Piopia 


nim,  eont^nfiig 


Is.  LoRvine  Alte- 
nuuid*,  or  Oennan 
lamiM      .    .  . 


vltli  pupiilnliuu  lu  IS36. 

i2.7se- 


f  I.  Tba  INdiy  of  Bu, 
or  L49  lUnoif,  ooii- 

taintng 

III.  TbatbtM  Bulwf- 
rict.  contitiiuDg 


1.  La  Ban^  Mbnvatit 

2.  La  Buiota  bm  Mott- 

raut 

f1.  LePavfMMiln 
Z.  LaToolala        .  . 

3.  La  VuduDOii 


SarTBitoemini-i.  411.3. 
Eplnit,  9R%:  MIrecoiirt. 
60Mi  Saminmout,  6056  i 
St.  Diey.  ;!HI6. 
BAa  lutOrnnlii.or  B.ir  le 
n-ia.  12.19S  iu  1831. 

Briey. 1730. 
■Ut-n  4Z.T93A 
TMn.7aa3. 
VuooM,  10  577- 


A  small  portion  of  La  Lorraine  Allemande  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Pmnia  by  the  toeatT  of  Vienna.  IS15.  end  has 
been  incorporated  in  tbe  Rheniah  Prorincaa  of  that  kingdom. 
The  remainder  constitutes  the  departments  of  Mxubtbb, 
Mbusb,  MosBLps,  and  Voaoss. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Gaul  under  Ctesar, 
Lorraine  was  inhabited  by  tbe  Treveri,orTre\-iri,  the  Medio - 
matrici,  the  VerodaneQses,  and  llie  Leuci,  all  Belgic  tribes, 
wboae  ctmntry,  in  the  subdivtswn  of  the  Roman  province, 
or,  as  it  was  termad  in  the  later  period  of  the  Empire,  the 
diocese  of  Ganl.  ibtmed  tbe  provinpe  of  Belgioa  Prima. 
Thispart<rfG«ulwascompr^endod  in  theearlier  conquests 
of  Clovts,  to  wbom  all  France  iiortli  of  the  Loire  and  tlie 
Rbftne  became  subjeet  b^  tbe  close  of  the  fifth  century. 

In  the  division  of  the  Prankish  empire  under  the  sons  of 
Clovis,  Lonmine  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia. 
In  this  kidgdom  the  power  of  the  Franks  was  greater  and 
the  military  habits  of  the  people  were  more  flrnuy  retained 
than  in  other  parts  of  France.  It  was  in  this  part  of  France 
that  the  Carlovinffian  family  fiat  rose  to  power  under  Pe- 
pin I'Heristal  ana  Charles  Martsl. 

In  the  divisiou  of  the  empire  of  Choriemaime  between 
the  ehildmi  of  his  ion  and  sneoBiaor  Louis  le iDeboRnaire. 
that  port  of  France  which  lies  east  of  the  Meuse,  the  SaOoe, 
and  the  Rhdne,  heeame^  with  other  countries  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  and  with  Italy  and  Switzerland,  the  portion  of  the 
emperor  Lotliaire  (a.i>.  843X  In  the  partition  of  this  prince's 
domininiwithe  northern  part,'comprising  the  country  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  was  assigned  to  bis  son  I»thaire 
the  jrounfcer.  From  one  or  both  of  these  princes  ttie  coun- 
try took  tbe  name  of  the  France  of  Lotbaire,  in  Low  Latin 
Jjutharingia,  whence  the  German  name  Lotbrinaen,  and  the 
French  Lothierregiie  and  Lorraine.  This  kingdom  existed 
for  a  long  period,  and  was  united  with  tbe  imperial  crown, 
GO  that  eastern  France  became  a  portion  of  the  empire. 

Thpduchy ofLorraine consisted ofalargepartofttie  kinj;- 
dom  of  Lorraine.  It  was  ostabliehed  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
was  afterwards  divided  into  two  parts,  Lower  liorraine  or  Bra- 
bant, and  Upper  Lotraine,  which  has  retained  its  designa- 
tion to  modem  times.  The  duchy  of  Upper  Lorraine  was 
in  the  eleventh  century  conferred  by  the  emperor  on  Gerard, 
a  noble  of  Alsace.  From  this  G6rard  descended  the  lonz 
line  of  tbe  dukes  of  T^rraine  who  governed  the  country  till 
tciwards  the  mid'IIe  of  the  last  century.  Tbe  raiftns  of 
Gerard's  successors  were  chiefly  occupied  with  civil  dissen- 
sions, in  which  they  were  en^ged  with  their  subject  nobility 
and  eocleuastics.  Simon  II.,  who  was  duke  from  a.d.  II 76  to 
X.D.  1205,  distinguished  himself  by  the  repression  of  internal 
disorders,  and  by  the  protection  of  the  churches  and  of  tbe 

Jioor  from  the  aggressions  of  the  rich.  He  expelled  the  Jews 
rom  his  dominions.  He  abdicated  his  duchy  to  retire  to  a 
cloister,  when  he  died  shortly  after,  aji.  1 207.  Tbe  county, 
afterwards  duchy  of  Bar,  was  separated  from  the  duchy  of 
Xorrains  in  the  elcventli  century.  In  Ibe  following  cen- 
turies the  dukeswere  continually enga$;ed  in  hostilities, either 
u  vassals  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  (who  were  potsessors 
P.  C-  No.  870. 


of  tbe  antlent  kingdom  of  Lorraine),  or  on  tlwh-  own  aeeount 

with  other  potentates,  or  with  the  moro  powerful  of  their 
own  va*<8als,  especially  the  bishops  of  Metz.  The  connexion 
of  the  dukes  with  France,  under  the  crown  of  which  th^ 
held  some  fiefs,  involve<l  them  also  in  the  disputes,  for^n 
and  domestic,  of  that  kingdom.  Raoul,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  one  of  those  who  fell  in  tiie  battle  of  Creci,  a.d.  1346, 
fighting  with  Philippe  of  Valois  against  tbe  English;  and 
Jean,  his  son  and  successor,  a  mere  boy,  was  taken  prisoner 
after  distiDguisbing  himself  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  A.a  1346,  He  was  again  taken  prisoner,  1364, 
at  tbe  battle  of  Auray  in  Bretagne,  in  whteh  Charles  de 
Blots  was  defeated  and  shun  by  JHa  de  Montfort,  his  rival 
claimant  for  that  duchy.  [Bkbtagnb.]  The  duke 
of  Lorraine  was  also  present  at  the  battlB  of  Roshecque^  in 
which  Cbailes  VI.  of  France  defeated  die  Flemings  (4.0. 
1382):  hedied  A.D.  1390. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  le  Haidi,  tbe  successor  of  J£an 
in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  the  succession  was  dispnted  by 
Reu£  I.,  duke  of  Bar  and  of  Anjou;  and  Antoine  de  Vaude- 
raoiit,  nephew  of  Charles,  lu  the  war  that  ensued  Ren6 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (aj).  1431)  by  bis  rival, 
wlio  was  supported  by  the  duke  of  fiourgogne,  while  Ren£ 
bad  the  assistanoe  of  Charles  Vll.  of  Franoe.  Ren<  ultl- 
matuly  obtained  his  liberhr  (a.o.  1436),  and  set  out  for 
Naples,  tbe  crown  of  which  had  fellen  to  htm  during  his 
captivity.  Lorraine  had  been  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
decision  both  of  the  emperor  Sigismundandof  the  council  of 
Bdle.  The  life  of  Rene  was  busy.  In  a.d.  I  -153,  long  before 
his  death,  he  resigned  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  to  his  eldest 
son  J^n,  duke  of  Calabria,  wfio  joined  in  the  '  Lifpie  du 
Bien  Public'  against  Louis  XL  of  France  (a.d.  1464),  and 
died  (a  d.  147U)  at  Barcelona  in  an  attempt  to  vindicate  his 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Nicholas,  on  whose  death  (a.d.  1473)  Lorraine  came  to 
Ren£  IL,  srandson,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Reni  1,  and  on 
his  father^  side,  of  Antoine,  duke  of  Bar,  who  had  been 
Rent's  competitor.  Ren£  IL  was  seized  by  Charles  le 
T£m£raire,  duke  of  Bourgogne  [Bourooonk],  toother  with 
his  mother  Yolande.  almost  immediatefy  on  bis  (Rent's) 
accessiou  to  the  duchy,  and  though  released  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Louis  XI.,  was  obliged  to  make  an  alliance,  ofien- 
sive  and  defensive,  with  Charles.  Charles  soon  afterwards 
again  attacked  Lorraine,  took  the  capital  (Nanci)  and  other 
towns,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  duchy.  The 
defeat  of  Charles  by  the  Swiss  at  Granson  (March,  1476) 
revived  the  hopes  of  Renl  He  assisted  the  Swiss  with  a 
body  of  troops  m  their  second  victory  over  Charles  at  Morat, 
in  June  in  tbe  same  year ;  and  returning  to  Lorraine, 
rapidly  reconquered  it  Nanci  surrendered  to  him  in  Octo- 
ber; and  upon  Charles  leading  an  army  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  to  recapture  the  town,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Reai  (January,  1477).  Ren£  8ubse(|uently  distinffuuhed 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Italy ;  and  obtained  of  Charles  VIIL 
of  France  the  restoration  of  tbe  duchy  of  Bar.  which  had 
been  seized  by  Louis  XL    Ren£  died  a.d.  1 508. 

Antoine^  the  successor  of  Reni  II.  (a.d.  1506),  seems  to 
have  merited,  by  his  care  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  the  title  which  he  received  of  'the  Good'  His 
reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  struggle  against  the 
peasants  of  Alsace,  whom  the  excitement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion induced  to  rise  in  vindication  of  their  liberty,  but  who 
&iled  in  their  attempt ;  and  for  the  declaration  u  Lorraine 
as  a  free  and  indroendent  sovereignty  by  the  Germanic 
body.  In  tlie  wars  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  with  Francois  I. 
of  France,  Antoine  preserved  a  wise  neutrality.  He  died 
A.D.  1544,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frao9ois  I.  The 
duchy  of  Lorraine^  which  thus  took  rank  among  tbe  sove- 
reign states  of  Europe,  was  not  co-extensi\*e  with  the 
French  province  of  Lorraine,  of  which  it  subsequently  con- 
stituted only  a  subdivision,  as  noticed  in  the  preceding  geo- 
graphical sketch. 

Francois  I.  reifnied  only  a  year.  He  was  succeeded  fay 
his  son  Charles  II.  (or  III.),  who  during  the  long  period  in 
which  he  beld  the  duchy  (a.d.  1546-1608)  did  much  for  its 
impro^'ement :  he  acquired  i-egal  rights  over  that  part  of  tbe' 
duchy  of  Bar  which  he  beld  as  v&ssal  of  the  king  of  France.' 
reserving  only  the  homage  due  to  tbe  latter  and  the  right 
of  appeal.  Duke  Charles  founded  a  university  at  Pont  & 
Mousson.  He  Bupported  the  party  of  the  League  in  France, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  bis  kinsmen  tbe  prinoes  of  the 
house  of  GuifC.  [GuisB.] 
Henri  IL,  Fran^ob  II.,  and  tJ^^^JIT.^o^IV.^^ 
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^nHf  occupied  the  ducal  throne.  Charles  III.  (or  IV.)  vaa 
mvofred  in  hostilities  with  Louis  XIIl.  of  France,  by  whom 
the  duchy  was  in  great  part  conquered.  Duke  Charles  dis- 
tinguiHhed  himEelf  in  the  thirty  years*  war  in  Germany, 
and  was  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  army  of  the  C^liolic 
League  at  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  a.d.  1624.  The  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees  restored  Lorraine  to  him ;  and  labsequent 
negotiation*  (a.d.  1661)  with  cardinal  Matarin  second 
idao  tbe  restitation  of  the  duchy  of  Bar.  The  other  di» 
IricU  which  subsequently  made  up  the  pnmneeof  Lunine 
vera  then  in  tbe  hands  of  the  French  king ;  and  Charles 
•groed  that  on  bis  death  the  whole  of  his  states  should 
All  to  the  crown  of  France.  But  the  dnke.  suspicious  of 
the  designs  or  apprehensive  of  the  power  ta  France, 
renounced  his  independent  soveieignty,  and  renewed  his 
allegiance  to  the  empesor.  And  when,  in  a.d.  1670, 
Louis  XIV.  seized  his  dominions,  an  imperial  ambas- 
sador was  sent  to  Paris  to  claim  exemption  from  faottUiUes 
for  them  as  part  of  tbe  empire.  After  two  or  three  years 
spent  in  negotiations,  hostilities  bRcame  general  on  tbe  Con- 
tinent, and  Duke  Charles  distinguished  himself  in  the  im- 

Erial  service  on  several  otxasions,  till  his  deatli,  aju  167A. 
is  restless,  unquiet,  and  vetutile  character  luid  umlved 
him  in  continual  difficulties.  He  was  ftuceeeded  by  his 
nephew  ChariM  IV.  (or  V.),  also  a  distinguished  military 
commander.  Finding  himself  (a.d.  1677)  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  60,000  imperialists,  lie  attempted  to  regain  posaes- 
aion  of  Lorraine,  but  was  battled  by  the  skill  of  the  French 
Mar£r;hal  Crequi,  who  had  only  30,000  men.  At  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen,  a.d.  167S,  the  rei^titution  of  Lorraine  was 
olTered  to  him,  but  on  conditions  which  be  refused  to  accept. 
He  distinguished  himself  afterwards  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
perialists in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  aided  Sobieski 
in  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  (A.D.  1683).   Hediedx-D.  1690. 

Leopold,  the  successor  of  Charles,  obtained  restitution  of 
his  states  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  A.n.  1697.  He  observed 
neutrality  in  the  war  of  tbe  Spanish  auccession,  aud  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions.  He  died 
A.D.  1729,  and  was  sncceeded  by  his  eldest  son  Fianfois 
Etienne,  who  in  1733  acquiesced  in  a  treaty  between  France 
•ttd  the  empire,  by  which  his  duchy  was  ccled  to  Stanislaus 
Leckxinski,  ex-king  of  Poland,  whose  daujthter  had  been 
married  to  Louis  XV.  of  France.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  on  the  death  of  Stanislaus  the  duchy  should  be  united 
to  France.  Francois  Etienne.  who  married,  the  following 
year,  the  archduchess  Maria  Tliercsa,  and  was  afterwards 
(a  d.  1745)  elected  to  the  imperial  crown,  received  the  re- 
version of  Tuscany  in  exchange  for  Lorraine.  Stanislaus 
was  recc^nised  as  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  a.d.  1 737.  He 
governed  the  country  with  wisdom  and  beneficence,  encou- 
raged agriculture  and  trade,  managed  his  flnanees  with 
economj^,  and  fbunded,  for  tbe  culti^-ation  of  science  tba 
Acad£mie  of  Nanci,  of  which  he  became  a  member.  His 
robe  de  chambre  having  accidentally  taken  fire,  he  was  so 
■ererely  burned  that  he  died  eighteen  days  after,  on  the  23rd 
February,  1766,  a^ed  ejehty-mne.  On  his  death  Lwtaine 
was  incorporated  with.  France,  to  which  it  has  ever  since 
remained  attached. 
LORR.^INE,  CARDINAL  DK.  [GmsB.] 

LpRY.  [PSITTACIDJE.] 

LOSS,  a  peculiar  loamy  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  and  extending  to  some  breadth  beyond  that  area, 
which  may  be  conjectured  to  be  analogous  with  accumula- 
tions in  valleys  of  South  America  containing  the  megathe- 
rium, and  with  other  '  valley  formations '  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  It  borders  the  valley  plain  of  the  Rhine, 
reaching,  though  not  continuously,  irum  Schaffhausen  to 
Cologne,  enters  many  of  tbe  lateral  dales,  lies  against  the 
hois,  and  constitutes  hills  itself.  In  the  line  between  Basle 
and  Bingea  it  occupies  the  left  hank  by  Worms,  Oppen- 
heim,  Flonbcim,  &c,,  and  the  right  hank  by  the  Scfiwarz- 
wald  te  Baste.  Compared  to  the  usual  chuacter  of  diln- 
vium,  the  Loss  is  a  flne-graiiied  deposit ;  fine  sand,  clay, 
and  ealcareona  earth,  easily  pulverized,  and  containing 
some  nodular  concretions,  constitute  the  mass  of  the  depo- 
■it.   It  sometimes  (at  Heidelberg)  altmiates  with  gravel. 

Principally^n  tbe  upper  parts  of  the  Loss  are  found  shells 
of  land,  fresh- wat«r,  and  marsh  mollusca  now  living  in  the 
vicinity.  These  sometimes  retain  their  colour.  Bones  and 
teeth  of  quadrupeds  usually  met  with  in  diluvium  occur 
locally  in  Loss,  as  at  Weinheim  and  Bensbeim.  These 
bones  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  drifted  to  their  pre: 
WDt  repMitoriM,  as  at  Rixheim,  where  upon  and  in  cavities 


in  the  flcMh-water  \»rtiarieB  bonet  of  stag,  rhinoeeros,  bynnz, 
elephant,  horse,  &c.  occurred.  Onnstadt  yielded  bonet 
ana  teeth  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  bysena,  wolf,  bear, 
stag,  roebuck,  oxen,  horses,  boar,  mouse,  hare,  birda,  and 
remains  of  vegetables.   (Meyer,  Palaotogiea.) 

Bfltvreen  Strasburg  and  SuUbad  tbe  Liiss  reaches  600 
FVenoh  feet  above  the  tea,  and  on  the  KaiaeratuliI  ISOO  feet, 
an  elevation  supposed  to  be  nplained  by  the  volcanic  cha- 
racter of  the  vioinity.  Tbe  thickness  of  the  Loss  is  stated 
to  reach  200  or  even  800  feeL  Near  AndemMh,  Lwtf  al- 
ternates with  volcanic  sediments  CTtan*)»  hut  genenlly 
overlies  them,  and  in  ptaoea  fills  old  emtm  (as  th«  Rodcr- 
bwg,  near  Bonn). 

Ttie  deposition  of  Loas  in  the  upper  Rfaeintbal  has  been 
often  viewed  as  tbe  effect  of  a  lake  supposed  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Basle  toHayenoe,  and  to  have  been  drained 
by  the  opening  of  the  narrow  gorge  at  Bingen ;  but  from 
the  continuation  of  this  deposit  below  that  gorge,  the  eleva- 
tion it  has  attained  on  the  flanks  of  the  Siebetigebirge.  and 
other  circumstances,  Hr.  Lyell,  who  has  specially  examined 
tbe  subject,  propoMs  a  different  hypothesis.  He  thinks 
that  the  whole  eotmtry  drained  hy  the  Rhine  has  under- 
gone changes  of  level,  such  that  after  having  fmnerly  stcMtd 
fbr  some  unknown  period  viA  neatly  its  actual  height  and 
physical  featuies,  it  experienced  a  ^reat  aikd  general  depres- 
sion, so  as  to  receive  river  deposits  m  great  abundance:  and 
that  it  was  again  raised,  so  as  to  permit  the  partial  re- 
excavation  of  tbe  antient  vaUey*,  and  tbe  removal  of  much 
of  the  fluviatile  sediments :  what  remains  is  tbe  Loss. 

(Meyer,  PaUeohmea;  Lyell,  in  EditA.  Phii.  Jcmrnal, 
1834 ;  and  Pnna'pbt  tif  Oeologf,  last  editiont  voL  iv.) 

LOSTWITHIEL  [CoRifWALi.] 

LOT,  a  river  in  Franco,  belonging  to  the  i^Btem  of  tbe 
Garonne.  [Frakcb;  OaTOKits.]  It  rises  on  the  nortb- 
westem  slope  of  tbe  C^ennes,  not  far  from  Mount  Los^rc 
Its  ceneral  direction  is  west,  past  Mende,  Espalion,  Cabors, 
and  Villeneuve  d'Agen,  into  the  Oannne,  which  it  joins  a 
ftw  miles  below  Agen.  Its  length  is  about  ti9  miles ;  for  ;« 
of  which,  viz.  from  Sntrayguea,  a  Itnr  niilea  below  Kapalion, 
it  is  navigable;  but  the  navigatkm  is  dU&BVlt  um  dan- 
gerous, especially  above  Cahotii  fhnii  liie  n^kM  wbidi  ob- 
struct the  current.  Below  Oabms  tiie  navigatka  « Ikcili- 
tated  by  several  sluices. 

The  river  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans 
by  the  name  of  Qltis,  which  leads  ns  to  Olt  as  tbe  oM  ver- 
nacular term,  a  name  which  also  belongs  to  a  small  river 
of  Lancashire  and  to  a  branch  of  tbe  Danube.  A  town  on 
the  bank  is  still  called  St  Oeni^  de  Rivedt^  or  Rive 
d*01t,  and  another  is  called  St  Vincent  de  Rivedot  (Rive 
d'Old).  From  the  incorporation  of  the  aitide  (LXMt),  the 
modem  name  Lot  has  resulted. 

LOT,  a  department  of  France  traversed  by  (he  Xx>t;  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Oomze;  on  the 
north-east  by  that  of  Cental ;  on  the  wnith-east  by  that  of 
Aveyron ;  on  the  south  by  that  of  Tam  et  Garonne ;  on 
the  Bouth-westbythatof  Lot  et  €hironne:  and  on  tbe  north- 
west by  that  of  Dordogne.  Its  greatest  length  is  IVom  tbe 
neigbl>ourhood  of  the  town  of  Moncuq  in  tbe  south-west 
to  the  bank  of  the  Cfire  in  tbe  north-east,  68  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth,  at  rieht  angles  to  tbe  length,  is  ftom  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Martel  and  L'Arche  (Corrgze)  to  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Figeao,  52  miles.  Tbe  area  is  estimated 
at  2034  square  miles,  being  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
English  county  of  Norfolk.  The  population  in  1831  was 
283,827;  in  1836,  287,003,  showing  an  increase  in  fi^e 
years  of  3176,  or  ratfaer  more  than  1  percent,  and  givinj; 
about  141  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile;  considerably  heloT 
the  average  density  of  population  in  France,  and  very  fkr 
below  that  of  the  English  county  with  which  we  have  com- 
pared it  Cahors,  the  capital,  is  In  44*  26'  N.  htt  and 
1"  S7'  E.  long.,  307  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of 
Paris,  or  370  miles  by  tbe  road  through  Oritena,  Ch&tcau- 
roux,  and  Limoges. 

Tlie  department  has  no  very  lofty  elevations;  but  hills  of 
moderate  height  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  its  surface. 
Tbe  principal  range  is  a  branch  from  the  central  group  of 
Auvergne:  it  enters  the  department  on  tbe  eastern  side, 
and  extends  through  it  westward  into  the  adjacent  depart- 
ment of  Dordogne,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Dordogne 
fVom  that  of  the  Lot  The  south-western  port  of  the 
partment,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cahors,  is  occupied  by 
the  cbalk  formation  ;  the  southern  and  central  parts  by  the 
strata  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  (^d  the  new  red 
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ornUferoassaiidBtoDe;  tbe  eutem  side  by  the  ibrmations 

horn  the  galiferous  Bandstone  (iDolusive)  to  those  which 
repose  on  the  primitive  rocks ;  and  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  departtnent  along  the  hank  of  the  Cdre  by  the  primi- 
tive rocks.  Among  the  mineral  productions  are  coal  and 
iron;  but  the  whole  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  1835  was 
only  60  tons;  the  iron- works  are  also  unimportant  The 
hilU  affwd  granite,  marble  of  various  colours,  alabaster, 
calcareous  spar,  and  stone  for  millstones  and  lithography. 
Crucible-clay  and  fullers*  earth  ate  found  in  the  valleys. 
There  are  sereral  mineral  springs.  There  ate  one  or  two 
remarkable  caverns  in  the  department;  one  near  the  bank 
of  the  Selle  contains  the  fossil  hones  of  animals  not  now 
found  in  Burope. 

The  northern  side  of  the  department  is  watered  by  the 
Dordk^e,  which  first  skirts  the  border  for  two  or  three 
miles,  separating  the  department  from  that  of  Corrdze,  and 
tltcu  flows  through  the  department  in  a  winding  channel 
past  the  town  of  Souillac :  after  asain  skirting  the  border 
for  two  or  three  miles,  it  enters  the  aepartment  of  Dordogne. 
The  navigation  commences  at  Mayronne.  The  southern 
part  of  the  department  is  watered  by  the  Lot,  which,  after 
dividing  it  for  several  milra  from  the  department  of  Avey- 
ron,  crosses  it  in  a  very  uauous  course  from  east  to  west 
iulo  the  deyartment  of  Lot  et  Garonne.  It  is  navigable 
throughout 

The  naviration  of  the  Dordogne  in  this  department  may 
be  estimated  at  about  fifteen  miles;  that  of  the  Lot  at 
about  eighty-si]L   There  are  no  canids. 

Tlie  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  is 
only  four:  their  aggregate  length  (Jan.  1,  1837)  was  170 
miles,  of  which  115  were  in  repair,  13  out  of  rEf>air,  and  i2 
unfinished.  The  principal  roads  are  those  from  Paris  by 
Orl<!ans  and  I^imoges  to  Cahors,  and  from  Cahurs  to  Mont- 
aubun  and  Toulouse.  These  two  roads  form  one  line,  which 
cruellies  the  department  from  north  to  south.  Other  roads 
leud  from  Cahors  eastward  to  ViUefranche  and  Rodex 
(Aveyroo),  and  westward  along  the  banks  of  the  Lot  and 
tiie  Garonne  to  Qordeaux  (Gironde).  The  Routes  D6- 
partementales  were  nineteen  in  number,  with  an  aggregate 
kngth  of  nearly  400  miles,  but  not  half  of  them  were  finished. 
TIiu  bye-roads  aad  paths  amount  to  between  five  and  six 
thousand,  a'ith  an  aggregate  of  nearly  16,000  miles. 

The  soil  of  the  department  is  chiefly  calcareous,  and 
nearly  half  of  it  in  under  tho  plough.  More  corn  is  raised 
than  is  required  forborne  consumption;  and  fruit  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  8afi"ron  are  gi-own.  The  vineyards  occupy 
about  a  ninth  part  of  the  department:  the  export  of  wine 
is  large,  and  the  wines  are  in  good  repute,  especially  those 
of  Ciihors  and  Lo  Grand  Constant.  The  white  mulberry- 
true  is  cultivated  in  almost  all  places,  in  order  to  the  rear* 
in;;  of  silkworms,  wUch  is  much  attended  to.  Tho  wood- 
lands are  also  extensive,  occupying  about  one-sixth  part 
of  the  department.  The  number  of  sheep  reared  is  great 
wool  being  an  important  object  of  attention  to  the  fiirmer. 
Poultry,  game,  and  trufiOea  are  abundant 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  axr(»dittemantii,  aa 
follows:— 


Airan- 
OwMiient.  SRattkn. 

Cahors,  S. 
Ftgcae  N.E. 
Gourdon  N.W. 


Ana  In  So. 

MIlM. 

8«0 
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VoMbtOoD  In 
ini.  U8S. 


Cmumdw, 
116,836       117,299  1S8 
87,7S7        89,778  112 
79,764        79,926  66 

2034       283,827       287,003  300 

There  are  twenty-nme  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  unwduwement  of  Cahors  are  Cahora  (population 
in  1831,  10^818  town,  12,050  whole  commune;  in  1636, 
18,417  commune)  [Cahors];  St  Cirg,  Vera,  LaRomie- 
dcs-Arcs,  Luieoh,  St  ViaceDt-de-Rivedot  Castlefranc,  Bel- 
leyo,  Prayssao,  Cresels,  Puy-l'Evfique,  and  Duravel,  on  or 
near  the  Lot;  Cabreres  orCabrerets,  on  the  Celle,  a  Ibeder 
of  the  Lot ;  Concots.  Beauregard.  Lalbenque,  Castelnau-de- 
Montratier  (pop.  4053),  and  Moncuq,  in  the  country  south  of 
the  Lot ;  and  (^tus,  St.  MMard,  Lherin,  or  Lherm,  Les  Ar- 
qucs,  Cazals,  Marmignac.  Montelera,  and  Fresstnet,or  Frais- 
sinet,  in  that  part  of  the  arrondissement  which  lies  north  of 
tha  t  river.  Cabreres  or  CabrereU  is  remarkable  for  a  grotto 
with  beautiful  stalactites.  Castlenau-de-Hontratkr  is  on  a 
hill,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Latte  or  Lute,  one  of 
the  streams  flowing  into  the  Qatenne.  It  has  some  nkanu&c- 
tures  of  coarse  voolUms  for  the  dothing  <tf  the  peasantry  of 


the  neighboorfaood.  The  church  wis,  before  the  Svnto 

tion,  a  collegiate  church. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Figeac  are  Figeao  and  Mar^ 
cillac,  on  the  Olle;  Bouillae,  Capdenac  or  Cadensc,  and 
Cajare,  on  the  Lot;  Cardaillac  and  Fons,  on  two  small 
streams  which  unite  and  flow  into  the  Celle ;  Britonoux  on 
the  CSre,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne ;  St  O^ii  on  the  Bave, 
that  flows  into  the  C^e ;  and  Loubressac,  Sousceyrac,  and 
L'Hdpital.  Figeac,  capital  of  the  arrondissement  owes  its 
origin toawealthyBenedictineabbey,foundedin  a-d.  755  by 
king  Pepin  le  Bre£  and  afterwards  secularized.  Figeao 
was  besieged  A.D.  1568  hyapoweifblarmyof  Huguenots;  but 
the  assailants,  after  three  months,  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege.  They  afterwards  took  the  town  by  surprise,  a.i>. 
1576,  pillaged  it  and  put  many  of  the  (Jatholics  to  the 
aword.  They  erected  a  citadel,  which  was  given  up  in  a.d. 
1622  to  Louis  XIU.,  who  demolished  it  as  well  as  the 
fbrtificatioas  of  the  city.  There  are  two  fine  Grothtc 
churches  at  Figeac.  The  population  in  1831  was  4691  for 
the  town,  or  6390  for  the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  il  was 
6237  for  the  commune.  Some  cotton  manufactures  are 
carried  on,  and  there  is  considerable  trade  in  wine  and 
cattle.  Coal  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there 
is  a  quarry  of  excellent  ftreestone.  Mareillac  had  formeily 
an  abbey,  the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Pepia 
le  Bref.  There  is  near  the  town  a  remarkable  grotto^ 
comprehending  several  apartments,  with  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  having  the  forms  of  columns  and  statues.  Near 
Cajare  are  some  caverns,  denominated  *  the  Caverns  of 
Wuiffre,'  from  the  circumstance  of  the  adherents  of  Waifii-e, 
duke  of  Aquilaine,  having  sought  safety  in  these  caverns, 
where  they  were  discovered  and  massacred  by  the  soldiers 
of  Pepin  le  Bref,  St  C6t&  (pop.  2905  town,  3987  whole 
commuuc)  had,  before  the  Revolution,  two  religious  houses. 
Hempen  cloth  is  manufactured  here,  and  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  raw  hemp  and  hempen  thread.  Good  marble 
is  quarried  near  the  towu.  At  the  village  of  Assier,  not  fu 
from  the  Celle,  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  castle,  built  in  the 
time  of  F^-anfois  L  by  Galiot  de  GenouiUae,  one  of  his 
officers.  There  is  also  a  church,  the  arohitecttire  of  which 
is  rematk^e  for  its  lightness. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Gourdon  are  Gourdon  and  Le 
Vigan,  on  the  Bloue  or  Bleu,  a  small  stream  which  flows 
into  the  Ceou,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne ;  C^rennac  and 
Souillac,  on  the  Dordogne;  Martel  in  the  country  north  of 
that  river ;  Gramat  and  Rocamadour,  on  the  Alzou,  whi<di 
flows  into  the  Dordogne;  Moutfauoon,  on  tho  (3eou,  a 
feeder  of  the  Dordogne;  Degagnac  and  Lavercantidre. 
Gourdon  is  on  a  rising  ground :  ttirpopulaliou  in  1&3I  was 
2813  for  the  town,  or  5153  for  the  whole  comniuue.  In 
1836  it  was  5334  for  the  commune.  There  are  ^me  manu- 
factures of  woollen  stufEi  and  sail-doth.  Coarse-grained 
granite  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Souillac  (pop. 
2253  town,  3096  whole  commune)  has  a  parish  church, 
formerly  belonging  to  an  antient  Benedictine  abbey,  and  a 
fine  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  Dordogne,  which  is 
here  navi^Ie.  There  is  a  royal  manufactory  of  fire-arms ; 
coarse  woollens  and  hats  are  manufhctured;  and  trade  is 
earned  on  in  wine,  leather,  salt  and  timber.  There  are 
near  the  towu  two  remarkable  intermitting  springs,  called 
Le  Gourg  and  Le  Bouley.  Limestone  and  building-stone  are 
quarried  near  Martel  (pop.  1624  town,  2903  whole  cummune) 
and  Gramat  (pop.  1545  town,  3428  whole  commune).  Roca- 
madour had  formerly  a  monastery,  the  church  of  which  still 
exists;  itwas  an  objectof  resort  to  pilgrims,  on  account  of  the 
burial  then  of  St  Amadour,  whom  some  legendary  fables 
confounded  with  Zaccheus  the  publican,  mentioned  in  the 
gospel  of  St  Luke.  Heury  II.  of  England  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  place :  bis  son  Henry  was  on  his  way  to 
pillage  the  church  when  he  died.  A  sword  chained  to  the 
walls  of  this  church  is  affirmed  to  be  that  of  the  chivalrous 
Roland.  There  is  another  church  or  chapel  at  Rocamadour 
cut  out  in  the  rock. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  department  are  woollen 
stuffs  of  various  kinds,  linens,  and  some  silks.  The  chief 
trado  in  agricultural  produce  is  corn,  flour,  wine,  and 
walnut  oil  and  hemp.  These  goods  are  sent  to  Cahors  to 
be  sent  down  the  Lot,  or  to  SoniUac  for  «nbatkation  on 
the  Dordogne. 

The  deportment  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Cahors,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Albi. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Rovaleor^Aeeu,iia 
tho  circuit  of  the  Academic  UDi^Ots&M^hr^'Wi^ief^TO 
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in  tbfl  •lerenth  mililBry  division,  the  head-quarters  of 
which  are  at  Bordeaux.  It  sends  fire  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  education  this  depart- 
ment is  ftir  below  the  average  of  France.  Of  the  young 
men  enrolled  in  the  military  censusof  1828-29, only  twenty- 
four  in  a  hundred  could  read  and  write^  the  at'erage  of 
Franco  being  thirty-nine. 

In  tiio  lime  of  Caj.-ar  this  department  waapartof  the 
territory  of  llic  Cadurt-i,  from  whom  its  capital  Cahors,  ori- 
ginally Divoiia,  derived  its  name  Uxellodunum,  the  last 
placo  in  Gaul  which  held  out  aeainal  Cmsar,  was  probably 
a  hill  called  Puech  dlasulu,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tourmcnte, 
a  small  feeder  of  the  Dordt^ne  in  this  department  Another 
town,  Varadetiim*  mentioned  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  was 
probably  at  or  near  Varaie,  a  Tillage  south  of  the  Lot. 
Before  the  Revolution  the  country  included  in  this  depart- 
ment constituted  the  greater  part  of  Querci  or  Querc^,  m 
province  of  Guienne. 

LOT  ET  G  ARON  NE.  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  that  of  Dordognu ;  on  the  north-east  by  that 
of  lat ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Tarn  et  Garonne  ;  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Gcrs ;  on  the  south-west  by  that  of 
Landes  ;  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  that  of  Gironde. 
Its  greatest  length  is  from  north-east,  noar  the  little  town 
of  Sauvelcrre,  to  south-west  on  the  border  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Landos,  belwtMjn  Castel  Jaloux  (Lot  et  Garonne) 
and  Hoqucfurt  (Landes)  66  mdea;  the  greatest  breadth,  at 
ri<;ht  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  near  the  little  town  of 
Duras  north  west  to  the  ncii^hbourhood  of  Puyniirol  aouth- 
c:ist,  5-4  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at -2057  square  miles, 
ratlicr  leiis  than  the  average  area  of  the  French  departments, 
but  rather  more  than  that  of  the  English  county  of  Nor- 
folk.  The  population  in  1831  was  346,885  ;  in  1836  it  was 
3-lG,40O,  showing  a  decrease  in  Ave  years  of  485,  and  giving 
168  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile;  rather  more  than  tUe 
average  density  of  population  in  FVance,  but  not  equal  to 
the  density  of  the  population  of  the  Knglish  county  witli 
which  we  have  compared  it.  Agen,  the  canital,  is  on  the 
Graronne,  in  44°  12'  N.  lat.,  0°  36'  £.  long.,  about  330  miles 
in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  369  mUes  by  the 
road  through  Orleans,  Limoges,  and  Perigueux. 

lite  department  haa  no  elevations  deserving  the  name  of 
mounmins:  the  hills  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Dor- 
do^ne  from  that  of  the  Lot  occupy  a  small  portion  on  tlie 
iiorih-cast;  and  the  range  of  high  land  which,  branching 
from  the  Pyrenees,  divides  the  basin  of  the  Adour  from  that 
of  the  Garonne,  overspreads  a  small  portion  on  the  south- 
west, Tlie  surface  of  the  department  is  generally  undulat- 
ing, and  slopes  gently  towards  the  west.  The  department 
is  wholly  occupied  by  the  strata  above  the  chalk.  Some 
iron  is  procured ;  and  there  are  marl-pits  and  gypsum-quar- 
rics.  Peat  and  jiolters'  earth  are  also  procured ;  (lie  first 
in  small  quantity,  the  second  abundantly. 

The  prmcinal  rivers  are  the  Garonne,  and  its  tributaries 
the  Lot  and  the  Baiae.  The  Garomie  enters  the  department 
from  that  of  Tarn  et  Oaronne  on  the  flouth*east  side,  and 
runs  west-north-west  27  miles  to  a  little  above  the  junction 
of  the  Baise,  receiving  the  Sadne  on  its  left  and  tlie  Gers 
on  the  right  bank  :  it  then  runs  15  milett  north  by  west  to 
below  Tonneins,  receiving  the  Baiscon  the  left  and  the  Lot  on 
the  right  bank :  from  below  Tonneins  it  Hows  about  20 
miles  north-west  Into  the  depaitment  of  Gironde.  The 
length  of  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  in  this  department 
may  be  estimated  at  62  miles  :  the  official  returns  make  it 
65.   The  Baiae  enters  the  department  from  that  of  Gers  on 
the  south  side ;  and  flows  17  miles  north  by  west  by  N£rac 
(where  it  beoomes  navigable)  to  Lavardee;  from  thence  it 
flows  north-east  and  north  7  miles  into  the  Garonne:  its 
vhole  course  in  the  department  is  24  miles,  fbr  about  half 
of  which  ic  is  navigable.   The  Lot  enters  this  department 
fVom  that  of  Lot,  on  the  eastern  side  :  and  flows  in  a  wind- 
ing course  south-west  12  miles  to  the  httle  town  of  Penne, 
where  ii  receives  the  Bondusson  on  the  left  hank;  from 
thence  it  flows  west  by  north  13  miles  to  Chasseneuil ;  and 
from  Chasseneuil  20  miles  south-west  to  its  junction  with 
the  I^t:  its  whole  course  in  tliis  department  is  about  44 
miles  (the  official  returns  give  61),  for  the  wholo  of  which  it 
is  navigable.    The  Dropt.  a  tributary  of  the  Garonne, 
waters  the  northern  part  of  the  department,  in  which  it  is 
navigable  fur  about  1 6  miles ;  it  unites  with  the  Oaronne  in 
the  adjacent  department  of  Gironde.   The  total  inland  na- 
vigation'of  this  department  amonnts,  according  to  the 
eijil  returns,  to  about  1 50  miles.  There  are  no  canals. 


There  were  ui  1837  six  govemmcnt  roods,  with  an  a^re- 
gate  lengthof  223  miles,  of  which  38  miles  were  unfiniUied. 
The  road  from  Paris  by  Limoges  and  Perigueux  enters  the 
department  on  the  north  and  runs  southward  by  Gastillorinvs. 
Villoneuve  d'Agen,  Agen  and  Asiafort  to  Auch,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Gcrs.  Roods  branch  off  from  this  at  Ville- 
neuve  d'Agen  by  Libos  and  Fumel,  along  the  bank  of  the 
Lot  to  Cahors  (Lot) ;  and  from  Agen  by  La  Plume  and  La 
Monjoye  to  Condom  (Gers).  A  road  from  Bordeaux  to 
Toulouse  by  the  bank  of  the  Garonne  passes  tfuough  Bozeille, 
Marmande, Tonneins,  Clairac,  Aiguillon  (where  a  road  from 
Villoneuve  d'Agen  by  Temple  end  La  Fate  falls  into  it), 
Port-Sainte-Mane,  Clermont  and  Agen  (where  it  intersects 
the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Auch),  into  the  department  of 
Tarn  ot  Garonne.  A  branch  from  this  road  at  Port- 
Sainte-Harie  leads  by  Lavardee  and  N£rac  along  the  Imnka 
of  the  Bai»e  to  Auch. 

The  departmental  roads  were  sixteen  in  number,  liavin^ 
an  aggr^te  length  of  above  270  miles,  of  which  about  55 
miles  were  out  of  repair,  and  nearly  100  miles  nnfinished. 
The  bye-roads  and  pathways  amounted  to  above  nine  thoo- 
sand,  with  an  abrogate  length  of  nearly  8000  miles. 

The  valleys  watered  by  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne  are  amoo;^ 
the  richest  portions  of  the  soil  of  France :  but  the  western  ride 
of  the  department  is  occupied  by  those  dreary  wastes,  or 
*  landes,*  which  overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  this  part  of 
France  [Gibondx;  LANDEs]:theyconBtituteaboutan eighth 
of  thedepartment.  These  districts,  covered  with  dry  and  shift- 
ing sand,  produce  only  a  little  rve  or  panics  and  u»t  by  the 
aid  of  manure ;  they  are  covered  in  some  places  by  pools  and 
marshes;  in  other  j^arts  by  forests  of  pines  or  oork-trees, 
which  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  de- 
partment. The  northern  parts  of  the  department  are  occu- 
pied by  a  ferruginous  clay  which  yields  but  a  poor  tetum  tu 
the  cultivator;  and  the  hills  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Lot  in  the  eastern  part  are  little  better.  These  compara- 
tively unproductive  soils  extend  over  two-thirds  of  the  tle- 
partment.  The  valleys  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  compensate 
oy  their  fertility  for  these  barren  tracts;  they  ptDduce 
abundance  of  wli'eat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maixe  ;  so  that 
the  growth  of  corn  in  the  department  exceeds  the  oonsnmp- 
■  tion.  Above  half  the  soil  is  under  the  plough.  Fruit-trees 
are  numerous,  especially  plum-trees,  which  yield  excellent 
prunes  for  exportation.  The  vineyards  are  extensive,  and 
the  produce  is  double  the  consumption.  The  vine  u  high- 
coloured  and  rich,  well  calculated  for  keeping  and  fi>r  brar- 
ing  a  sea  voyage ;  but  in  other  respects  not  of  the  best 
quality,  except  the  red  wtncs  of  Thesac,  La  Roraf,  Buret, 
and  P^ricard;  and  thewhitewinesof  Oairacand  Aiguillon. 
Tobacco  is  cultivated  on  a  largo  scale,  and  is  the  best  grown 
in  France  ;  and  hemp  is  of  remarkably  fine  growth  atid  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  woods,  consisting  rhiefl/  of  pines, 
cork-trees,  and  chesnnt-trees,  occupy  about  an  eighth  of 
the  department.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  mea- 
dow land,  and  the  heaths  and  open  pastures  are  to\eraV»f  y 
extensive :  the  breed  of  oxen  is  good  ;  and  there  ar«  large 
flocks  of  sheep.  Mules  and  asses  are  numeieua,  but  borscs 
are  not  so.  Pigs  have  much  inereasedof  lote^ears.  Poul- 
try also  has  been  reared  in  increasing  qttaatHv,  especially 
geese  and  turkeys,  of  which*  great  nnmher  are  sent  to  oi  her 
parts  of  Fnunce.  Bees  are  nnmenas,  also  game  and  fi:,h. 
The  ^ronne  yields  the  sdmon,  the  trout,  and  the  lamprey, 
and  even  some  sturgeons.  There  are  ordves,  foxes,  rau, 
and  moles. 

Thfj  climate  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  Quest  in  Prance. 
There  are  however  alternate  periods  of  rain  and  dear  weather 
of  such  length  as  ft-equently  to  injure  the  harvesio-  The 
winds  are  high,  especially  the  north-west  wind,  which  in 
summer  frequently  causes  violent  tempests.  In  the  spnng 
frequent  fogs,  accompanied  with  a  light  boar  firost,  and  fol- 
lowed by  bright  and  intense  sunshine,  ore  very  injurioos  to 
vegetation.  The  matahy  exlulationa  of  the  landes  give  rise 
to  dangerous  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers. 

The  department  is  divicRd  into  fbur  arrondissemento,  as 
follows: — 

Am*  1b       ftpohtkR  I* 

Nune,  SiturtloB.  aq.  nilw.     1S31.        1896.  Com»mc>. 

Agen  ....  S.B.  390  84.569    84.38S  87 

Marmande     .    .  N.W.  547  104,068  104,172  103 

N^rac  ....  S.W.  524  60,6fil    60,879  78 

Vitleneuve  d'Agen  N.B.  &96  97,687    96,961  •  8fi 
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Tbtf  aumlwr  of  cantons,  or  distrieti^  euh  under  a  jnstieo 

of  the  peace,  is  thirty-five. 

In  toe  arrondiasement  of  Agen  are  Agen.  Aiguillon,  Port- 
Sainto-Mane,  and  Clermont,on  the  Garonne ;  Granges  on  the 
Lot;  Puymirol  on  and  Saint  Maurtn  near  the  Sadne;  Beau- 
ville  and  Ia  Sauvetat  de  Sauveres  on  the  Senne,  a  feeder 
of  that  river;  Astafort  and  Layracon  the  Gers;  Roque- 
Timbaut,  Oostelautter  and  Prayssas  in  the  country  north  of 
the  Gwonne ;  and  La  Plume.  Moirax,  Caudecost^  and  Cuq, 
in  the  country  south  of  the  Garonne. 

Agen  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne.  It  ui  men- 
tioned by  Ptotemy,  who  makes  it  the  capital  of  the  Nitio- 
briges,  a  Celtic  tribe :  it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus,  in  Auaoniui,  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and  in 
the  Peutinger  Table:  its  Latin  name  vas  AginDum  or 
Agennurn.  Few  towns  suffered  more  severely  in  the  itrup- 
lioQ  of  the  barbarous  tribes  that  overthrew  the  Romao  Em- 
pire, or  in  the  troubled  ages  which  followed.  It  was  pillaged 
by  Goths,  VandaK  Alans,  Suevi,  and  Burgundians;  and 
at  a  later  time  by  Saracens  and  Northmen.  It  was  after- 
wards at  different  periods  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine, 
tlie  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  counts  of  Tou- 
louse :  and  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
suffered  axain.  The  environs  of  the  town  are  pleasant,  but 
the  town  Itself  is  ill  built ;  the  squares  or  open  spaces  are 
iEregular.  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty :  the  housea 
aro  neither  handsome  nor  convenient.  The  bridge  over  the 
Garonne  is  tolerably  handsome;  and  Uie  public  walks,  es- 
pecially the  '  Cours*  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  delightful. 

The  public  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Church 
of  St.  Caprais,  the  Prefect's  Office,  and  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Jacques.  The  population  in  1831  was  11,991  for  the  town, 
or  12,631  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  13,309 
for  the  commune.  The  manu&ctures  ate  leather,  sei^e, 
printed  cottons  and  other  cotton  goods,  sailcloth,  iron  goods, 
starch,  and  candles :  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  articles,  and 
in  corn,  flour,  wine,  and  firuit,  which  are  sent  to  Bordeaux. 
There  are  four  yearly  fhirs.  Thwe  are  a  public  library  of 
11,000  to  12,000  volumea,  a  museum,  a  high-school,  a 
society  of  arts,  sciences,  and  agriculture ;  a  departmental 
nursery,  a  theatre,  and  batlis.  Among  the  eminent  natives 
of  Agen  are  Sulpioius  Severus,  one  of  the  Christian  filers, 
Joseph  Scaliger,  and  Lac^pMe. 

Agen  is  tlie  seat  of  an  antient  bishopric ;  Uie  diocese 
now  Qomprehendd  the  department :  the  bishop  is  a  suffragan 
of  tha  archbishop  of  Bonleaux.  The  city  is  also  the  seat  of 
a  Gour  Royale,  which  has  .jurisdiction  over  the  departments 
of  Gem,  Lot,  and  Lot  et  Garonne. 

AiguilliMi  (pop,  2062  town,  4080  whole  commune)  is  in  a 
very  fertile  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lot  and  the  Ga^ 
ronne.  A  noble  ca&teau  was  commenced  here  in  1 790  by  the 
Duksof  Al^illoo  and  never  finished.  There  are  also  (or  were 
within  the  present  century)  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle, 
once  of  considerable  strength.  The  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture  stockings,  and  tradejn  the  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. P«rt-Sainte-Marie  (pop.  1976  town,  3079  vbicAe 
com.)  and  (Vermont  are  on  the  road  bstweM  Aigoillon  and 
Aijen,  very  near  each  other. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Marmande  arc  Marmande, 
MtiiUiant  St.  Bazeille,  C^umont,  Le  Mas  d'Agenois,  and 
Tonneios  on  the  Giaronne ;  Cktcumont  and  Bouglon  in  the 
country  south-west  of  that  river;  Castel-Moron,  La  Parade, 
La  Fitte,  and  Clairac,  on  the  Lot;  Souvelat,  AUemans, 
Pardaillan,  and  Duras,  on  or  near  the  Dropt;  Soumenzac, 
in  the  diathct  north  of  that  river,  and  Miremont.  Levignac, 
Lauxun.  Seiches,  and  St.  Barthelemi,  Puymiclan,  Escaase- 
furt,  Cnsielnau-sur-Crupie,  Gontaut,  and  Verteuil.  in  the 
country  between  the  Dvopt,  the  Lot,  and  the  (Hronne. 
Marmande  is  an  antient  town  which  was  pillaged  by  the 
Saracens.  It  ia  in  a  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne, 
fertile  rather  than  picturesque,  "niougb  an  old  town,  it  is 
tulerably  well  built.  It  has  a  handsome  fountain  and  a 
high- school,  the  buildings  of  whichare  worthy  of  observation. 
The  population  in  1831  was  5261  for  the  town,  or  7345  for 
the  wliole  eommone :  in  1836  it  was  7527  for  the  commune. 
The  inhabitants  manufkcture  coarse  linens,  bed-ticking, 
oordi«e,  leather,  and  hata ;  and  trade  with  Bordeaux  in  com, 
win^  brandy,  plnms,  and  hemp.  There  are  a  public  library 
end  au  agricultural  society.  Tonoeina  consista  aUnost 
entirely  or  t  long  and  broad  str«e^  Uned  vitii  good  and  even 
eingant  houses,  llw  town-hall  is  in  the  rentreof  the  town, 
in  a  handsome  p2ac#  or  square,  planted  with  elms,  waA  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  river.  The  tnhabituts  (3944  town, 


6494  whole  oomman«X  nearly  half  of  whom  are  Protestants, 

manufacture  pins,  rope,  and  hempen  thread  or  yarn.  Near 
the  town  is  a  snuff  manufactory.  (Considerable  trade  is 
carriedon.  Clairac  (pop.  2467  town,  4949  whole  commune) 
was  the  first  town  in  France  which  embraced  the  Reformed 
religion ;  it  was  formerly  the  rival  of  Tonneins  in  trade ;  its 
snuff  was  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in  France. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  N£rac  are  N£rac,  Moncraboau, 
Lavardeo,  and  Vtane,  or  Viannes,  on  the  Baiae ;  Bruch.  Fran- 
ceacas,  Honta^inac,  Moncau,  and  La  Momoye,  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Bane;  Sos  and  Mezin  on  the  Gelize;  (JasteU 
Jaloux,  Villefianehe,  Damazan.  Saintraille  or  XatntraiUea, 
Lausseignan,  and  Durance,  in  the  country  west  of  the  Baiae 
and  Grelize.  N6mc  oonsists  of  two  parts.  Great  and  Little 
N^rac,  divided  from  each  other  by  the  Baise,  over  which  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge.  In  Great  N£rac  is  a  fine  (Sothic  castle, 
built  by  the  English,  which  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  kin^s  of  Navarre.  Henri  IV.  held  his  court 
there.  In  the  religions  wars  of  the  reign  ofLouis  XIII.  it  was 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Rohan,  the  Protestant  leader,  wlio  ex- 
pelled the  magistrates  and  the  partisans  of  the  royulist  party ; 
but  the  town  was  reoccupied  the  same  night  by  the  royalists, 
under  the  duke  of  Maycnue.  Great  and  Little  N6rac  are 
both  walled.  The  market-houses  are  very  large.  The 
peculation  in  1B3I  was  3566  town,  or.  6327  for  the  whole 
commune:  in  1836  it  was  6603  for  the  commune.  Amone 
the  manuflwturea  of  the  town  are  hosiery,  leather  and 
starah ;  there  are  several  corn-mills ;  the  flour  is  exported 
or  made  up  into  sea-biscuit,  or  into  patties,  highly  esteemed 
by  epicures.  Mexin(pop.  1962  town,  3146  whole  commune) 
has  many  water-mills  in  or  about  the  town.  Cork-cutting 
and  tanning  ajre  carried  on,  and  there  is  manufacture  of 
coarse  earthenware  in  the  neighbourhood.  Castel-Jaloux 
was  one  of  the  places  which  took  part  with  the  Hu(!;uenotB 
in  their  struggle  against  Louis  XIII.,  but  was  obliged  to 
submit.  Paper,  leaiher,  and  coarse  woollens  are  manu- 
factured ;  and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle, 
wine^  honey,  and  paper. 

In  Ifae  uiondissement  of  Vinenenve  d'Agen  are  Ville- 
neuve  d*Agen,  Fumel,  Libos,  Penne,  Chasseneuil,  Sainte- 
Livrade  (pup.  SUS),  and  Le  Temple  on  the  Lot;  Tournon 
(pop.  790 1 )  on  the  Bondusson ;  Frespech,  Pixels,  Dolmayrac, 
andMontpexac  or  Montpezat,  in  the  country  south  of  tbe 
Lot ;  Sauvoterre,  Paulhiac,  Monflanquin  (pop,  5201),  La 
Ledat,  Castelnau-de-Ckimbta,  Cancon,  Montau,  or  Montaut 
le  Jeune,  and  Monelar,  between  the  Lot  and  the  Dropt; 
and  Viller£al,  Chstillonncs,  and  Cahuzac  on  tbe  Dropt. 
Villeneuve  d'Agen,  or  Vilteneuve-sur-Lot,  has  an  antient 
oastle,  and  some  remains  of  the  antient  town-walli^  which 
have  in  most  parts  been  replaced  by  handsome  walks.  The 
town,  which  waa  built  in  tbe  thirteenth  century,  is  well  laid 
out  Than  is  an  old  bridge  over  the  Lot;  the  principal 
areh  has  about  1 15  ibat  span,  and  is  58  high.  The  population 
in  1831  was  5984  town, or  10,652  whole  commune;  in  1836 
Tt  was  11,332  for  the  commune:  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  fannii^.  and  carry  on  trade  in  com,  wine,  plums, 
caule.  and  linen.  There  are  paper-mills  and  iron-works 
near  the  town.  There  are  two  yearly  &ini.  There  are  a 
high-school  and  an  agricultural  society.  Fumel  has  some 
paper-mUls  ;  and  at  Penne  (pop.  6005)  some  manufactures 
of  leather  and  other  articles  are  carried  on. 

The  population  of  the  above  places,  when  not  otherwise 
special  is  that  (tf  Uiawhtde  oommune^from  the  census  of 
1631. 

The  chief  branches  of  manu&cture  are  corks,  sailcloth, 
light  wooUms,  quilts  and  other  cotttm  goods,  snuff,  earthen- 
ware, and  gloves.  There  are  also  glass-houses,  tan-yards, 
paper-mills,  waA  iron-works.  The  number  of  iron  furnaces 
for  produring  p^*iron  is  five ;  charcoal  is  the  principal  fuel 
used :  there  are  twelve  forges  6x  the  preparation  of  wrought* 
iron.  The  chief  trade  of  the  department  is  in  wine,  brandy, 
flour,  prunes,  hemp,  deals,  resin  and  pitch.  These  articles 
are  sent  cliieliy  to  Bordeaux  or  Toulouse,  the  conveyance 
to  these  towns  bmng  fteilitated  by  the  navigdtion  of  tbe 
Garonne. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Agen,  and  is 
inthe  jurudiotion  of  the  Clour  Royale  of  that  dty.andof  the 
A^£mie  Universitaire  of  Cahors.  There  are  five  Protes- 
tant coosislories  in  the  department  vii.  at  dairac,  Ton- 
neinB,N6iae.Lafltte,8iidCaBtelmoron.  The  departmentis 
in  the  eleventh  military  division,  tbe  head-quartcni  of  which 
are  Bordeaux.  It  returns  Ave  membeBbConbe  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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The  deputnwnt  lot  the  mott  part  Ibnaad  pvt  of  th«  tMii- 

tory  of  tho  Nitiobr^^  but  it  inelodes  probably  small  pot^ 
ttons  of  the  country  of  the  Petrooorii  and  VaMtes.  Aginnum 
(Agen)  and  Exciaum  (on  the  sit«of  VillBMUve  d'Agen)  were 
towns  of  the  Nitiobrigaa.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul,  the 
department  was  comprehended  In  Novempopulana,  a  subdi- 
vision of  Aquitania.  It  was  afterwards  suoeessively  under  the 
Visigoths  and  the  Franks ;  and  was  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  Gascons  or  Vascons,  the  Sacacens,  and  the  Northmen 
or  Norraans.  It  suffinred  also  in  the  crusade  against  tha 
Albigenses ;  and  was  ced«d  to  the  Snglish  by  the  trefttjr  of 
Bretigny.  It  waa  one  of  the  distiirte  which  earij  reeemd 
the  doctrines  of  the  Refermatkm.  Before  the  Sevtdutioii 
it  constituted  part  of  Agenoia  and  Baxadtns.  subdivisiona 
of  Guienne ;  and  of  Condomoia  and  LomagDe^  lobdivisions 
of  Gascogne. 

LOTilAIRE.  [GBRMAmr.] 

LOTHARINGIA.  [Lorrains.] 

jX)THIANS  is  a  term  under  which  that  partof  Scotland 
is  comprehended  which  stretches  along  the  southern  shines 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  includes  the  three  counties  of 
Haddington,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow.  The  first  of 
these  counties  is  also  culed  East  lothian,  the  second  Mid 
Lothian,  and  the  last  West  Lothian.  This  region  lies 
between  56°  4(K  and  96''  &'  N.  lat,  and  between  2°  SV  and 
3"  50'  W.  long. 

0!Kir(-£i*ie.— The  Lammermnir  Hille  tennintte  on  the 
east  in  Berwickshire  with  the  hold  and  rocky  promontory 
of  St.  Abb's  Head,  which  attains  the  elevation  of  'i86  feet 
above  the  tea.  From  this  point  the  coast,  trending  north 
of  west,  continues  rocky  and  steep  as  ftir  as  Fast  Castle, 
and  its  average  elevation  is  hardly  less  than  200  feet.  Far- 
ther west  it  sinks  lower,  but  still  presents  precipices  and 
crags  to  the  sea,  which  rise  to  about  the  height  or  100  feet. 
Its  character  is  somewhat  changed  where  Haddingtonshire 
begins :  though  it  continues  to  be  rocky,  the  shores  rise  with 
a  gentle  slope  to  a  moderate  height ;  tiut  west  of  Dunbar 
Castle  craggy  cliETs  and  precipices  again  appear,  which  at 
last  disappear  under  the  sands  of  Belhaven.  A  low  and 
sandy  hrach  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  month  of  the 
TVne;  on  the  north  it  eontinnes  to  themouthof  thePefihr, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  promontory  of  Whitberry, 
which  rises  to  a  moderate  elevation.  But  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  F^er  the  clifia  are  precipitous  and  ragged,  in 
some  places  not  less  than  TOO  feet  high,  and  overhang 
tho  sen.  Tantallan  Castle  stands  on  a  high  rock  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  on  three  sides.  The  coast  continues 
high,  but  less  precipitous,  as  far  as  New  Berwick ;  west  of 
that  place  it  is  Hat  and  sandy  for  eight  miles;  but  as  we 
ndvance  farther  westward  it  becomes  rocky  near  Chapel 
Ness  and  in  some  places  almcat  hold :  this  character  con- 
tinues to  Ghilan  Ness.  The  beach  of  Aberlady  Bay  is  flat 
and  sandy,  and  ao  is  the  remainder  of  \ba  shitres  of  East 
Lothian,  except  some  small  portions  of  it  near  Gnigielsw, 
^iglehiH,  and  west  of  l^ten  Pans,  yrhim  it  i»  leveralfoet 
high.  The  shwes  of  Mid  Lothian  are  low  and  sandy  as  fhr 
08  Leith,  and  some  miles  forther  west ;  but  as  we  approach 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amond,  which  fbrms  the  boundary 
between  Mid  and  West  Lothian,  they  are  intersected  by  some 
hills  of  moderate  elevation.  The  cocwt  rises  somewhat  higher 
west  of  the  Amond,  where  it  attains,  on  an  average,  an 
elevation  of  between  30  and  60  feet,  and  so  it  continues  as 
far  OS  Black  Ness,  where  it  begins  to  lowor,  until,  west  of 
Borrowstounness,  it  unks  so  low  that  more  than  2000  aores 
are  covered  by  tho  tide. 

Sw/aee,  Soil,  and  River*. — Nearly  all  the  hirii  lands  in 
which  the  rivers  originate  that  flow  southward  to  the  Tweed, 
and  nortiivard  to  the  North  See  and  Frith  of  ForUi,  lie 
within  the  Lothians,  and  the  elevated  ground  which  consti* 
tutea  the  northern  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  CSyde  extends 
along  their  boundary.  The  whole  re^n  may  be  consi- 
dered as  divided  by  nature  into  three  portions.  The  most 
eastern  comprehends  the  whole  of  East  Lothian  and  a  small 
portion  of  Mid  Lothian,  having  for  its  natural  boundary  a 
i-ange  of  liills  which  constitute  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  Esk,  and  extend  ftom  Bortiiwick  to  Inveresk : 
they  are  called,  at  least  towards  their  northern  termination, 
the  Hills  of  Folside  and  Carbcny.  TTio  second  portion 
comprehends  the  country  between  this  range  and  the  Leith 
Water,  and  contains  the  Pentland  HtUa.  The  third  divi- 
sion extends  from  Lmth  Water  to  the  river  Avon,  which 
semintes  West  Lothian  from  Stiriingihire. 

The  eastern  region  comprehends  tiie  greater  portion  of 


the  lAmmemivir  range,  of  wfaieh  the  nnaiDder  beloDg* 
to  Berwickshire.  These  hills  eomtituto  within  Evt 
thian  a  continuous  ehein,  iMginiung  at  the  Lammerlaw 
(about  2"  50'  W.long.),  and  running  north-east  to  the  Sayen 
Law ;  their  course  maice  to  St.  Abb's  Head  is  nearly  east. 
The  highest  summits  of  this  chain  are  Lommes-law,  about 
1700  feet,  and  Bayers  Law,  1739.  Towards  the  north  this 
ridge  terminates  rather  abruptly ;  but  towuds  the  south  it 
sands  off  several  ridges,  which  extend  in  a  soutb-eastem 
direction,  and  contain  several  high  summits.  SparH^n  or 
Spartledown  Law  is  1680  feet  ta^L  That  pMtion  of  East 
Ix^Oiian  which  is  included  vittm  the  Lammenniny  HiUs 
cpDtaiiu  many  deep  valleys,  throi^  eaoh  of  whish  flows  a 
river  loarcely  perceptible  in  summear,  but  in  winter  fbrmniy 
a  very  considerable  torrent.  The  beds  of  the  rivers  are 
wide,  and  formed  by  the  dibria  <tf  the  mowitaina  through 
wbi<^  they  flow.  T)»  valleyi  are  rather  narrow  aikd  of 
moderate  fertility,  but  Utan  are  under  enltivation.  The 
hills  are  mostly  oovwed  with  muir  or  mosa.  but  are  capable 
of  improvement.  This  elevated  district  is  snnetimeseoTered 
with  snow  for  three  months. 

From  the  Lammerlaw  a  series  of  hills  ^tends  south- 
westward  to  Fala  Hill.  They  are  connected  by  high  erouod 
with  one  another,  and  are  commonly  ealled  the  Sou  trie 
Hills,  flrom  one  oT  the  highest  summits.  They  attain  an 
elevation  of  near  1060  feet.  West  of  them  the  mtershed 
between  the  Gala  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  and  tbs 
Berthwick,  is  fnmed  by  a  table-land  of  an  uneven  luiftee; 
but  without  any  distinct  ridge.  It  extends  on  both  aides 
of  the  Gore  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Esk,  and  is  called 
Borthwick  Muir.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  between 
500  and  600  feet,  and  its  sur&ee  is  chiefly  covered  with 
moss  or  heath.  The  Gore  Water  runs  in  a  narrow  and 
deep  valley  of  very  moderate  fertility.  In  this  muir,  north- 
west of  Borthwick,  rise  the  Ftalside  and  Carbeny  HiUs, 
which  run  northward  between  Crichton  and  Cranston  on  the 
east,  and  Cockpen  and  Dalkeith  on  the  west,  and  terminate 
two  miles  south-east  of  Inveresk.  Their  elevation  varies 
ftom  500  to  700  feet. 

The  country  hetwew  the  Sontrle  Hills,  Borthwick  Muir, 
and  the  Cnrberry  ridge  partakes  much  of  the  character  of 
the  muir,  but  the  elevations  are  higher,  being  on  on  average 
200  feet  above  the  base,  whi^  nmt  the  Sontrie  Hills,  is 
600  feet  above  the  sea,  though  it  lowers  considerably  fertbcr 
north.  Most  of  this  tract  is  covered  with  heath,  but  other 
portions  are  green,  though  they  are  intersected  with  hags. 
Along  the  rivers  there  are  small  tracts  of  good  land. 

The  country  skirting  the  Lammennuir  Hills  on  the  north 
is  rather  undulating  tnan  htllv:  its  elevations  have  gentle 
slopes,  and  rise  hardly  more  than  100  feet  above  their  base, 
which  varies  in  height  above  the  sea  ftom  about  600  feet 
near  the  hills  to  250  feet  towards  the  Tyne.  The  behest 
hills  in  this  tract  are  Skimmer  Hill  near  Salton  (60O  feet 
above  the  sea)  and  Down  Hill  near  ScoH  (550  feet).  Tbis 
tract  does  not  contain  much  mooriond ;  and  thou^  many 
parts  near  the  Lammennuir  have  a  sandy  andiather  sterile 
surlbse,  the  remainder  is  tolerably  fertile^  and  |noduoes 
good  crops.  Thenorthernboundary-lineof  diistxaetb^ns 
on  the  east  at  Broxmouth,  east  of  J>unbar,  and  ftilowa  a 
low  ridge  of  elevated  ground  which  ryns  westward  near 
Spott,  Stanton,  Oarvald,  and  <Sffi}rd*  whence  it  puns  to 
Salton. 

From  this  Ime  the  country  slopes  gradually  towards  the 
river  Tyne,  without  forming  any  nills,  except  the  Traprain 
Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Preston-kirk,  which  rises  abrupuy^on 
all  sides,  anu  on  the  south  is  nearly  perpendicular.  This 
district,  which  is  between  two  and  four  miles  wide,  contains 
the  most  fertile  lands  of  East  Lothian,  and  produces  voy 
rich  crops  of  wheat  and  otiier  grains.  Along  the  Tyne  there 
are  rich  meadow-lands,  especially  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

lie  IVne  originates  in  two  Ivanehei  in  the  Oarberry 
Hills  and  on  Borthwick  Muir.  Hie  norlh«m  branch,  called 
the  IVne,  unites  with  the  southern,  called  Salton  Water, 
near  Salton  House  :  at  the  junction  the  latter  is  the  more 
considerable  river.  From  Salton  House  the  river  rnns  In  a 
general  north-east  direction  with  numerous  windings  to  its 
mouth.  At  Linton  it  traverses  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which 
formerly  caused  a  waterfall  about  two  feet  high,  but  the 
rock  has  been  lately  cleared  away.  The  tide  ascends  the 
river  two  miles  Arom  its  mouth.  Tbo  whole  course  of  the 
Tyne  is  about  30  miles.  r\i 
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high  flnrand  rxraa  im  »  north-east  diraetim.  being:  nearly 
equally  distant  from  the  churches  of  TVanent  and  Pen- 
caitland.  Farther  east  the  charches  of  Ghtdsmuir  and 
Adelstanford  are  built  on  itsfatKheatelention,  and  between 
them  ore  the  Qarieton  Hills,  the  most  elevated  part  of 
these  high  lands.  From  Adelstanford  they  extend  eastward 
to  the  village  of  Linton,  where  they  terminate  with  a  very 
Bfradual  deeeent.  The  soil  on  these  high  lands  is  of  inferior 
quality ;  but  on  the  gentle  declivities,  with  which  tbey  sink 
towards  the  sea  and  the  river  Tyne,  it  is  chuaeterised  by 
fettili^,  especially  on  the  southern  which  teminates 
near  toe  Tyae  in  ridi  meadows. 

The  nortbera  tHof  of  this  ridga  tmninatas  east  of  the 
Oarletoo  Hills  in  the  Talley  of  the  Pefler.  This  valley 
traverses  East  Lothian  from  Aberlady  Bay  on  the  west  to 
Peffer  Sands  on  the  east.  The  rivulet  which  traverses  it, 
the  Peffer,  rises  in  a  swampy  meadow  east  of  Congleton, 
and  immediately  divides  into  two  bianehee,  of  which  one 
flows  eastward,  and  enters  the  sea  north  of  Tyningham, 
and  the  other  runs  slowly  to  Aberlady  Bay.  The  former 
runs  about  five  and  the  latter  about  eight  miles.  Their 
common  source  is  said  to  be  2i  or  HQ  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  valley,  which  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  swunpy  grounds,  which  have  been 
drained  and  eonverled  into  mndovs  and  fields  of  cetuvder- 
able  value. 

The  tract  of  land  north  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Peffer  is 

chiefly  occupied  by  some  high  gnmnd  running  nearly  west 
and  east  from  Grulan  Ness  to  Tantallan  Castle.  South-east 
of  New  Berwick  is  the  New  Berwick  Hill,  which  is  800  feet 
high.  The  more  elevated  portion  of  this  region  is  not  cul- 
tivated, but  the  lower  gnniBd  produces  mcMerate  oops  of 
grain.  Some  lai^e  tracts  mar  the  sea-shore  are  low,  and 
mostly  covered  with  sand. 

The  Bouth'easta'n  portion  of  the  middle  region,  which 
extends  from  Carberry  Hill  to  Leitfa  Water,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  continuation  of  Bor^wick  Huir,  to  which  it  is 
contiguous.  The  whole  tract  between  the  Borthwick  Muir 
and  th«  two  great  branches  of  the  Esk  is  a  table-land,  on 
which  numerota  small  hills  are  dispersed,  and  which  in 
the  southern  |iarts  is  about  600  fbet  above  the  tea;  but  to- 
wards the  union  of  the  two  Esks,  about  two  miles  south  of 
New'Battle,  it  Kradually  sinks  down  to  a  lower  level.  The 
higher  part  of  this  tract,  like  Borlhwick  Muir,  is  covered  with 
heath  or  consists  of  moorland,  and  contains  only  narrow 
strips  of  land  along  the  rivers  suitable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  hills  which  occur  along  the  watershed  between 
the  Esk  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Tweed  rise  between  100 
and  200  feet  above  their  base:  it  is  only  near  the 
source  of  Moorfoot  Water  that  they  attain  a  much  higher 
elevation,  the  Blackhope  Scares,  east  of  the  course  of  the 
river,  xithig  to  1850  feet,  and  Ckwtlaw.  west  of  to  U80 
ftet. 

The  Pcmfland  Hilla  nccmf  tlwareateitjport  of  the  coun- 
try between  the  Esk  and  Leith  Water.  The  lovdiem  |>w- 
tion  of  these  hills,  running  alow  the  boundary-line  of  If  id 
Lothian  and  Peebles,  is  called  Oumedge,  and  contains  the 
Caimhill,  about  1800  feet  high.  This  ridge  runs  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  is  connected 
with  the  Bevelaw-edge,  the  highest  part  of  the  Pent- 
land  Hilla,  whose  summits  in  general  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  1300  to  1600  feet.  Lc^n-house  Hill  is 
more  than  1700  feet  high,  and  Capelaw  1550;  Caerketan 
wt&  which  the  range  terminates,  south-east  of  Collington, 
attains  about  1450  feet.  The  highest  summits  occupy 
nearly  the  middle  of  Uie  tract  between  both  ri\'ur8,  but  their 
deelii^ties  and  oi&ets  generdly  extend  to  the  very  banks  of 
the  streams  to  a  diort  distance  from  them.  The  base  on 
which  the  Pentland  Hills  stand  does  not  appear  to  exceed 
600  ffeet  in  elevation ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  st«ep,  and 
are  only  nsed  as  sheep-walks  j  in  the  narrow  valleys  the 
arable  land,  which  occurs  only  m  small  patches,  is  of  mode- 
rate fertility. 

The  northern  declivity  of  the  Penthnd  HilU  terminates 
on  the  east  at  lioswade.  and  farther  west  a  mile  south  of 
Lfberton  and  about  the  same  distance  east  of  Collington. 
The  country  to  the  north  of  this  line  and  extending  to  the 
shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  presents  in  general  an  undu- 
lating sur&ce  with  a  few  hills  on  it.  ^mons  which  Arthur's 
Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  is  the  highest   The  most  elevated 

Eart  of  this  tract  may  be  from  250  to  300  feet  above  the  sea. 
ut  it  lowers  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  Frith,  whwe  it 
tmaiiutos  in  alow  shore.  It  oontuns  the  most  fertile  and 


best  enltifated  nortien  of  Hid  Lothian,  though  its  soil  is  &r 
from  being  of  the  first  quality. 

The  wettem  region,  oomprehending  the  western  districts 
of  Mid  Lothian  and  the  whole  of  West  Lothian,  contains 
in  the  southern  parts  extensive  tracts  covered  with  mosses 
and  heath.  The  surface  frequently  extends  in  plains, 
and  bills  of  moderate  elevation  are  not  common,  except  in 
some  places  on  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  the.  Frith  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Clyde.  Some  of 
these  hills  attain  a  height  of  900  or  1000  feet ;  and  the  most 
western,  the  Levens  Seat,  is  probably  more  than  1200  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  rivers  do  not  run  in  narrow  glens,  as  in 
the  moorlanda  eest  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  ttie  arable 
ground  along  Uieir  banks  is  muoh  more  extensive  and  mora 
fertile ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  is  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes.  A  line  drawn  from  Currie  on  the 
I^ith  Water  to  Kirknewton  and  MidCalder  iuMid  Lothian, 
and  thence  to  Livingstone  and  Bathgate  in  Linlilh^w,  may 
be  considered  as  the  northern  boundary  of  this  tract 

Tbe  country  north  of  this  line  resembles  in  soil  and  sur- 
face the  tract  north  of  the  Feutland  Hills,  but  the  difi'er- 
ences  in  the  level  are  much  greater,  and  its  descent  is  far 
from  being  so  unifbrm.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  country 
does  not  slope  towards  the  sea,  but  towards  the  river 
Amond,  which  baverses  it  nearly  in  tbe  centre.  The  basin 
of  that  river  is  bordered  by  higher  ground,  which  in  some 
plaeae  rises  mto  hills.  Oftbese  hills  thwe  are  in  Mid  Lothian 
the  three  hills  of  Dahnahi^  and  Kaims  between  Leith  Water 
and  Ormiston  Water,  of  which  the  most  southern  attains 
680  and  the  most  northern  660  feet ;  and  the  Corstorphine 
Htlla^  west  of  Edinburgh,  which  extend  two  miles  from 
south-east  to  north-west, and  rise  to  460  feet;  they  are  steep 
towards  the  east  uid  north.  The  hills  which  rise  on  the 
borders  of  the  basin  of  the  Amond  in  West  Lothian  occupy 
a  lai^  surfeoe.  They  begin  east  of  Bathgate  and  run 
northward  under  the  names  of  Dumcross  Hills,  Knock 
Hills,  and  Kipp  Hills;  ea«t  of  Torpichen  is  their  hi^est 
summit,  the  Caim  Naple,  which  is  U98  feet  high.  They 
terminate  south  of  Linlithgow  with  the  Cocklerue,  500  feet 
high.  From  the  last-raentioiied  hill  the  high  ground  runs 
eaitwud.  forming  modmte  elevations  vrith  gentle  descenta 
until  it  terminates  a  shut  distance  fr<»n  the  month  of  the 
Amond.  The  country  enclosed  by  these  high  grounds  con- 
tains a  greater  portion  of  arable  ground  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Lothians.  exc^t  the  Vale  of  the  Tyne. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  Hid  Lothian  belong  to  the 
basin  of  the  Tweed.  Though  contiguous  to  the  Muir  of 
Borthwick,  it  presents  a  different  character,  its  surface  being 
formed  by  ridges  of  high  hilla,  between  which  the  rivers  run 
in  deep  and  mostly  narrow  v^leys.  Tbe  faiUs  rise  probably 
to  1000  feet;  the  Tippetknows,  on  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween Mid  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  attains  1323  feet. 
The  arable  ground  in  the  valleys  is  of  only  moderate  fertility, 
but  the  hills  affwd  good  sheep-walks. 

Oeohgy.— Tin  iummermnir  Hilla  oonsist  dT  a  series  of 
tranaition  rocks.  They  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
granwaeke,  distinctly  stratified,  but  in  various  places  trap 
rocks  protrude  through  the  strata,  and  between  the  ridges 
old  red  aandstone  occurs,  which  fills  up  to  a  certain  level  most 
of  the  valley,  especially  along  the  rtvuleta  Along  the  north- 
ern declivity  the  hills  are  covered  by  a  congbmerate,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  granwaeke  slate 
coars^y  cemented  together,  and  forming  in  many  places 
lai^  and  elevated  mountain-masses.  This  conglomerate  is 
frequently  traversed  by  rocks  of  aeoarae  sandstone  and  i^o- 
jecting  dikes  or  veins  of  trap,  and  Mttends  to  SMae  distance 
from  the  hills.  The  lower  ridgsa  whieh  akirt  Oe  faflb  are 
composed  of  the  red  sandstone,  which  extends  to  tbe  ridge 
running  fimn  BmxmoaA  to  OifiM,  and  then.at  least  towards 
tbe  sea,  is  Allowed  by  a  low  tract  belonging  to  tbe  ooal- 
formation ;  for  thoui^  it  is  oovered  with  a  deep  and  fertile 
soil,  the  cliffs  along  tbe  sbore  as  ftr  as  Dunbar  exhibit 
limestone,  t^ay,  ironstone,  bituminons  shale,  and  oeea- 
sionally  thin  seams  of  coal,  with  some  oi^nio  remains. 

In  the  country  north  of  the  Tyne  the  surface  consists  of 
clavatone,  clinkstone,  and  limestone,  where  it  is  not  covered 
with  mould.  The  upper  stratum  however  is  partly  tra- 
veraed  by  and  partly  rests  on  tbe  red  sandstone,  which 
forms  thd  regular  strata  of  this  district  The  sandstone 
rests  on  the  transition  rocks  of  the  Lsmmennmr  Hills,  and 
is  in  some  places  oovered  by  die  eoal-fbrmation  of  Mid 
Lothian.  Inafew  {Ascesbassitandtrap^kMF^Q^Tith. 
On  themstem  estrew^[^i1ihec£^pMAiiwwllC^ 
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•Ml-lbrmatlon  ht^m,  wbioli  extendi  tbrou^h  the  whole  of 
the  soutliern  distnctii  of  Hid  and  West  Lothiftn.  The  ^at 
poal-fleld  lies  to  the  east  and  south  of  Edinburgh,  where  it 
IBXtenda  about  25  miles  in  length,  its  greatest  breadth  being 
■ix  miles.  It  is  calculated  to  cover  an  area  of  80  square 
miles.  Though  the  coal-formation  continues  fkrlfaer  west- 
Vard,  it  is  intersected  by  extensive  tracts  of  limestone  and 
pandstone,  in  which  only  small  seams  of  coal  occur-  But  in 
the  hills  near  Bathgate  the  coal-formation  again  nredomi- 
nates.  and  beds  of  coal  occur  there  which  are  fit  for  worh- 
ing,  and  extend  westward  into  Lanarkshire.  The  eoantry 
between  the  ooal-fbrmalion  and  the  With  of  Forth  belongs 
to  the  red  sandstone,  conusting  mostly  of  limestone  and 
■andstone,  through  which  at  aevend  places  trap  and  basalt 
rocks  protrude. 

I.x)thian,  under  the  names  of  Landen.  Lodoneia,  and 
Lothian,  antiently  comprehentled  all  the  country  Wing  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tweed  and  Forth  as  fbr  west  as  the  river 
Avon,  which  sepiurates  the  counties  of  Linlitharow  and 
Stirling.  It  consequently  included  the  whole  of  Berwick- 
shire and  part  of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and 
Peebles,  in  addition  to  the  three  counties  of  Haddington, 
Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow,  which  three  alone  constitute 
the  district  now  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  '  Lo- 
thians.'  Tliis  fertile  district  was  inhabited  by  the  British 
nntil  their  expulsion  bv  the  Saxons  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.    Soon  after  the  union  of  the  PkU  and  Soota 


(A.D.  S43>  Kenneth  Maealpine  made  ineonioBt  into  Sax- 
onia,  as  Lothian  was  then  called,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  any  permanent  possession.  It  subsequently  be- 
came included  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  in  the  year 
1020  was  ceded  to  Malcolm  II.  by  the  duke  of  Nortbum- 
berland,  but  Lothian  continued  to  be  koown  as  a  country 
distinct  fVom  Scotland  even  as  Ule  as  the  reign  of  David  I. 
(a.d.  1124).  Tbe  eastern  boundary  appean  to  have  been 
restricted  to  tbe  Lammermuir  hills  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  during  the  r«gn  of  William,  surnamed  the 
lion,  and  to  uve  beni  then  also  first  divided  into  Ba»t 
Lothian  [H  addi  ngtomshibk].  West  Lothian  [Linlithoow- 
shirb],  and  Mid-Lothian  [Edimbumbshiu}. 

With  reference  to  Bdiobui^bshire,  tbe  following  table, 
lowing  the  state  of  the  parish-schools  of  that  county  at  tbe 
end  of  the  year  1825,  has  been  compiled  from  the  Retuma 
made  by  the  parochial  tmnisters  to  Parliament  in  1826.  In 
the  parishes  of  C^nongate,  CoU^e  Church,  High  Cbuich, 
Lady  Yesters,  New  Gray  Friars,  New  North  Church,  Old 
Church,  Old  Grey  Friars.  St.  Andrew.  SL  Cuthbert,  St. 
George,  St.  Man*,  Tolbooth  Kirk«  and  Tnm  Chun^.  thtfe 
are  no  parochial  icbooU,  but  in  thaae,  aa  in  moat  of  tbe 
other  parishea,  there  are  s(diooli  established  on  what  is 
called  me  *  legal  pronsion,'  besides  private  aobotda,  and  tbe 
number  aeholats  attending  them  is  very  considerable. 
(Gamden^s  Brit;  Chalmers's  CtUedom'a;  Old  and  Aiesr* 
StatittietU  Jeeotmt  nf  Scotland,  8go.) 
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StilitMti  langbl.  ud  Sehool-feM  pn  qnuter- 


Eii)-1ioh  roding,  writing,  and  uithmrtie  3*.  6d.  |  l«tia  fa  ,lMMik-kMciiiC  and 
praclieal  BwUiematMS  6( ,  geography  Si.  U.  .  * 

EniliBh  2a.,wnUD(  Sa.  «d ,  ariUimatie  3a,  Latin  5a. 

RHding  9a.  6d..  vritinK  Sc.  aridun^  3a.  ti,  Latin  64. 

En|{l<>l>.  writing,  and  ^rtLbmetic  3s,     .  .  . 

Bcndiiii;  3s.  2il  ,  wHtiag  4s.  2d.,  uilhmetie  5i.  21,  Latin  7a, 6(1. 

Enitl.sh.  viiting,  aixt  aHlhmrtk  3i  dA. 

En(luh2(  6a..whtiiuai.,uilliawUs3s,<d,|n»*u4a.6d.' 

UliaSa  t^t-.  Fii'i'cli&.ed.  .... 

EnKtiihS].  6>1.,  writing  Sa.,  aiUhHctte  3a.  CL,  ffmnnw  Ba.  Hi. 

Lai)nSa.6d. 

Practical  matliematic*  5a.  6i.     .  .  .  •  . 

TiDEU-'liei  Gd  .  writiug  3i  6d.,  arithmotic  Sa.,  T.atin  6a.  . 
Latin,  Gnvk,  and  PrvDcli  10*.  Sd.  .  .  .  . 

Kaiiliali  Ktinog,  and  graBinai  3s.  6d..  arUhmaUe,  (oofraphy,  tMHik-kMpint, 

Se.e.4*.  . 

Enidi^th  2«.  Ad..  «rUIni!  3a.,  aritbmelle  4a ,  Latin,  Oreek,  andPranch  6a. 
EuKliah  Ki.  6<1.,  wrMuf  3a.  6d.  aibbatatiB  4s.  6d«  Uttn  ^ 
£i))ll>ahSa.,irilluig3>.6d..Mitlun«tkai.         .  .  > 

Latin,  Gn-ak,  Pronch.mattwmaUea  10a.  61  .  •  > 

Eni^Ub,  vrltl^.nwIaritbaatieBa.    .  ■  ,  ■ 

Eusliak,  viituig,  knd  atithmeUc  4a.  61,  Latin  and  maOwnrtlct  5a. 

Gni^lali,  Madlng.  and  iranmar  7a.  6d ,  Latia  10a.  61.  ■ 
Eugkish  3*..  wtiiiMK  4a.,  arithmetic  &a.,  Laiia  Ja.  61  ■  • 

English,  writtng,  and  nrithmetic  3*.  61  .  . 

EnKlfah2a.6d,WThlHs3«.,artihmalic3a.61,l4tiB5i.         <  . 
Eacliah,  «riUa|,nBdHiUMMtie  5f.,  LaUo  7a.  6d.  \  . 

4a  6>l.  ,.  6«.  . 
KeBdlnK  nild  mrHlng  Sa.  61,  ailthnutie  aad  Lndti  Sa.  ■ 
Bagliali,  wrilbc  andarithMaUa  3a.  6d.  ,  .  . 
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LOTIONS,  or  washes,  termed  also  epithems,  and  when 
intended  for  the  eye,  collyria,  or  eye-wasbes,  are  either  mix- 
tures of  different  ingredients,  or  solutions  of  various  medi- 
einal  substances,  in  water  or  other  menstrua,  designed  fur 
external  application.  If  tbe  object  be  to  reduce  tbe  tem- 
perature of  a  part,  they  are  generally  fbrmed  of  spirituous 
or  other  volatile  principles)  which  by  their  evaporation 
occasion  cold  (and  such  must  be  applied  by  moans  of  a  very 
thin  single  layer  of  linen),  or  of  saline  bodies,  which  at  the 
moment  of  their  solution  cause  a  reduced  temperature,  and 
which  should  be  appijerl  immediately  after  being  mixed,  and 
fi-oquently  renewed.  Others  are  composed  of  stimulating 
substances,  and  are  intended  to  impart  power  to  indolent 
tumours  or  ulcers,  while  a  different  set  are  designed  to  allay 
pain,  and  are  composed  of  sedative  or  narcotic  priaciples- 

Many  of  the  nostrums  sold  under  the  name  of  lotions 
are  solntbns  of  very  active  ingredients,  and  their  application 
is  often  productive  of  very  serious  effecls. 

IjOTTERIES  are  schemes  by  which  some  modern  go- 
vernments have  raised  a  revenue  from  their  subjects,  by 
taking  advantage  of  that  feeling  of  confidence  in  their  own 
good  fortune  which  is  entertained  by  a  large  proportion  of 
mankind.  The  plan  upon  which  lotteries  have  gonerolly 
been  oondueted  is  that  of  selling  for  mo»  than  their  intrin- 


sic worth  a  certaiu  number  of  tickets  or  chances,  and  di^^ 
tributing  by  lot  a  part  only  of  the  money  thus  collected 
among  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  purchasers. 
Lotteries  may  thus  be  considered  as  games  of  chance,  the 
aggregate  number  of  players  in  wbiui  are  sure  to  lose  a 
part  of  their  venture.  During  the  period  in  which  tbe 
English  state  lotteries  were  carried  on  by  act  of  parliament, 
it  was  tbe  plan  to  distribute  in  prizes  of  different  magni- 
tudes an  amount  equal  to  lOL  &a  each  ticket  or  chance 
that  was  issued,  and  tbe  profit  to  the  state  consisted  of  tbe 
sura  beyond  tliat  rate  which  contractors  were  willing  to  give 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  to  the  public  the  tickets  or  shares 
of  tickets,  which  for  that  purpose  they  might  divide  into 
halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths  of  tickets.  The 
price  paid  by  the  contractors  for  this  privilege  varied  with 
circutOiitances,  but  was  usually  about  six  or  seven  pounds 
per  ticket  beyond  the  amount  repaid  in  prizes,  whde  the 
price  charged  by  tho  contractors  to  tbe  public  was  generallv 
four  or  five  pounds  per  ticket  b^ond  that  paid  to  tbe  g(>- 
vernment,  and  more  than  this  rate  of  adnnce  was  alwava 
required  when  tbe  tickets  were  divided  into  sbues*  tne 
smaller  shares  being  ehaiged  more  in  proportion  than  tihs 
larger.  ^  i 

The  invenUoD  of  Iotteri^^^fj^j4idCM^mi^  It 
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does  not  appear  tlmt  they  were  resorted  to  for  purposes  of 
revenue,  but  rather  aa  a  means  of  amusing  and  gratifying 
the  people,  among  whom  the  chances  were  gratuitously  dii>- 
tributed,  the  prizes  being  of  but  little  value.  The  eailiest 
English  lottery  of  which  there  is  any  record  occurred  in 
16G9.  when  40,000  chances  were  sold  at  ten  shiUings  each ; 
the  prizes  consisted  of  articles  of  plate,  and  the  profit  was 
employed  for  the  repair  of  certain  harbours.  In  the  course 
of  the  Allowing  century  the  spirit  of  gambling  appears  to 
have  materially  increased  in  this  direction,  ioi  private  lot- 
teries wers,  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  suppressed 
'as  public  nuisances.'  In  the  eorl^  period  of  tlie  history  of 
the  National  Debt  of  England,  it  was  usual  to  pay  tho 
prizes  in  the  state  lotteries  in  the  form  of  terminable  annui- 
tiv's.  Jn  1694  a  loan  of  a  million  was  raised  by  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  at  10/.  per  ticket,  the  prizes  in  which  were 
funded  at  the  rate  of  14  {wr  cent  for  sixteen  years  certain.  In 
1  ;46  a  loan  of  three  milliona  was  raised  on  4  per  cent,  an- 
nuities, and  a  lottery  of  50,000  tickets  at  10/.  each  ;  and  in 
tho  following  year  one  million  was  raised  by  the  sale  of 
100,000  tickets,  the  prizes  in  which  were  funded  in  perpetual 
annuities  at  the  l  ate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  Probably 
the  last  occasion  on  which  the  taste  for  gambling  was  thus 
made  use  of  occurred  in  1780,  when  every  subscriber  of 
1000^.  towards  a  loan  of  twelve  millions  at  4  per  cent,  re- 
ceived a  bonus  of  four  lottery  tickets,  the  intrinsic  value  of 
each  of  which  was  10/. 

In  1778  an  act  was  passed  obliging  every  person  who 
kept  a  lottery-oBice  to  t^e  out  a  yearly  licence^  and  to  pay 
SOf.  for  the  same,  a  measure  whiui  reduced  the  number  of 
lottery-oSices  from  .400  to  51. 

The  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  government,  in  thus 
encouraging  a  spirit  of  gambling  among  the  generality 
of  the  people,  became  very  soon  apparent  By  limiting  the 
subdivision  of  chances  to  the  sixteenth  of  a  ticket  as  the 
minimum,  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  labouring  popu- 
lation from  risking  their  earnings,  but  this  limitation  was 
extensively  and  easily  evaded  by  means  which  aggravated 
the  evil,  the  keepers  of  these  illegal  offices  (commonly 
known  as  '  little  goes'!  and  insurance  offices  requiring  ex- 
tra profits  to  cover  tlw  chancra  of  detection  and  punish- 
ment All  the  efforts  of  ibe  police  were  inefieclual  for 
the  suppression  of  these  illegal  proceedings,  and  for  many 
years  a  great  and  ^wing  repugnance  was  in  consequence 
manifested  in  parliament  to  this  method  of  raising  any 
part  of  the  public  revenue.  At  length,  in  1823,  the  last 
act  that  was  sanctioned  by  parliament  for  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  contained  provisions  for  putting  down  all 
private  lotteries,  and  for  rendering  illegal  the  sale,  in  this 
kingdom,  of  all  tickets  or  shares  of  tickets  in  any  foreign 
lottery,  which  latter  provision  is,  to  this  day.  extensively 
evaded. 

The  system  of  state  lotteries  was  very  long  carried  on  by 
the  French  government,  and  was  the  cause  of  still  greater 
demoralization  than  in  England.  Recently,  state  lotteries 
have  also  been  abolished  in  France. 

The  Hamburg  lottery,  which  is  still  continued,  is  esta- 
blished upon  a  &irer  principle  than  was  adopted  in  France 
or  England.  The  whole  money  for  which  the  tickets  are 
sold  is  distributed  among  tho  buyers,  except  a  deduction  of 
10  per  cent,  which  is  made  from  the  amount  of  the  prizes 
at  the  time  of  their  payment. 

lotteries  have  been  very  common  in  the  United  States, 
and  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  several  states,  not  so  much 
as  a  means  of  raiding  money  for  state  purposes,  as  with  the 
view  of  encouraging,  as  they  supposed,  many  useful  objects 
vhich  could  only  be  effected  by  raising  at  once  a  large  sum 
of  money,  such  as  canals,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and 
even  the  publiration  of  a  hook.  The  numerous  ftauda 
practised  in  lottery  schemes  in  the  "United  States  have  per- 
haps done  more  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  lo  the  mis- 
chief resulting  fVom  them  than  any  investigation  into  the 
true  principles  of  lotteries.  A  distinguished  American  law- 
yer, who  figured  in  the  New  York  State  Convention  about 
twenty  years  ago,  declared  that  though  *  he  was  no  friend 
to  lotteries,  he  could  not  admit  they  were  perse  criminal  or 
immoral,  when  authorized  by  law.  If  they  were  nuisances, 
it  was  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  managed.  In 
England,  if  not  in  France,  there  were  lotteries  annually 
instituted  by  government,  and  it  was  considered  a  fair  way 
to  reach  the  pockets  of  misers  and  persons  disposed  to 
dissipate  their  funds.  The  American  Congress  of  1 770 
instituted  a  national  lottery,  and  perhapj  no  body  of  men 
P.C,  No.  871. 


ever  surpassed  (hem  in  intelligence  and  virtue.*  These  re- 
marks are  merely  quoted  in  order  lo  show  what  a  man  of 
high  cliai-acler  in  America  for  inl^ritv  and  knowledge 
thought  of  lotteries  twenty  years  ago.  The  oi'inions  which 
ho  expressed  were  at  that  lime,  we  can  venture  to  say, 
shared  by  a  great  number.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  juster  \'iews  are  uow  prevailing  there  as  to  the  subject 
of  lotteries:  but  we  hara  no  recent  information  on  the  sub- 
ject 

LOTUS  of  the  Antients.  The  plant  or  plants  referred  to 
by  classical  authoro  under  the  name  of  Lotus  is  a  subject 
which  hasen^ged  the  attention  of  numerous  commentators 
as  well  as  of  botanists.  To  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
identity  of  a  plant  but  imperfectly  described  has  in  this 
case  been  added  that  of  the  same  name  having  been  applieil 
to  several  very  distinct  plants.  F6e,  the  latest  author  {Flore 
de  Virgite),  enumerates  no  less  than  eleven  to  whidi  the 
name  Lotus  was  applied:  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enume- 
rate more  than  the  most  remarkable.  Of  >these,  some  arc 
herbaceous,  othei-s  perennial.  Among  the  former  are  the 
Lotus  saliva  and  sylvesii-is  of  Diuscorides:  the  first,  he 
states,  is  also  called  trifolium ;  it  is  supposed  by  some  bo- 
tanists to  be  Melilottts  officinalis,  and  by  others  to  be  M. 
ceerulea.  Dr.  Sibthorp  has  fixed  upon  Melilutus  mesta- 
nensis  as  Uio  plant. 

The  Lotus  sylvestris  of  Dioscorides,  called  also  libyon,  a 
native  of  libyo,  and  about  two  feet  high,  with  leaves  like 
those  of  Lotus  trifblium,  and  fruit  like  that  of  fenugreek, 
is  thought  to  be  the  Trigonella  elatior  of  Sibthorp,  which 
he  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Cyprus.  Both  kinds  are 
described  by  the  Arabs  unOer  the  name  oS  handachocha,  or 
fumdkookee,  with  garck  and  thu^ as  other  Arabic  names. 
From  the  great  number  of  similar  plants  of  the  tribe  of 
Loleie  which  are  employed  by  Asiatics  as  articles  of  ^t  or 
as  medicines,  it  is  impossible,  without  specimens,  to  identify 
either  of  the  aboTe*  but  they  are  probably  allied  to  the 
MeUlotus. 

Itotiu  eegyplia,  (X  the  Egyptian  Lotus  >s  no  doubt  one  of 
the  N^pneeacea,  being  described  as  springing  up  in 
Egypt  in  fields  inundated  by  the  river,  with  a  stem  like 
that  of  the  tiaftos,  or  Egvptian  bean  (Netumbium  ipeciotum), 
and  a  white  liliaceous  aower,  which  rises  out  of  the  water  at 
sun-rise,  and  sinks  down  again  at  its  setting,  a  capsule  like 
that  of  the  poppy,  in  which  are  contained  seeds  which  the 
Egyptians  roast  and  make  into  bread,  with  a  root  which  is 
likewise  eaten,  both  in  a  dressed  and  undressed  stale.  The 
plant  is  no  doubt  the  Nymphaa  Lotus  of  botanists.  But 
as  in  the  most  antient  monuments  a  blue-coloured  lotus  is 
likewise  represented,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Egyptians 
Were  also  acquainted  with  the  Nymphata  ctsrulea.  At  the 
present  day,  the  seeds  of  several  Nympheeas  roasted  in  sand 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India,  as  are  likewise  the  stalks 
and  the  roofstocks,  whidi  is  said  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Egyptian  species.  As  the  llowera  of  the  Nyni- 
phnacen  are  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hindus,  and  noticeB 
respecting  Uiem  constantly  occur  in  their  poetry  and  mytho- 
logy, it  is  possible  that  an  Eastern  legend  may  hare  given 
origin  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the  nyiupti  Lotis,  flying  from 
Friapus,  into  the  '  aquatica  lotos.'  (Ovid,  Metamorph.,  ix. 
341.) 

The  Egyptian  lotus  however  is  not  so  celebrated  as  ano- 
ther less  known  tree,  to  which  exaggerated  description  has 
assigned  a  fruit  of  the  most  delicious  kind,  upon  which  the 
Lotophagi  lived,  and  which,  when  strangers  had  once  tattled, 
they  ceased  to  wish  to  return  to  their  native  country.  This 
is  specially  described  as  a  tree,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
several  have  been  confbunded  under  this  name.  One  is 
described  both  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  as  a  native  of  Italy 
of  great  size,  forming  excellent  wood,  with  fruit  about  the 
size  of  pepper  and  as  resembling  that  of  the  cherry.  This 
description  applies  very  closely  to  the  Celtis  Australia,  or 
European  lote  or  nettlc-tree,  which  is  one  of  tho  largest 
timber-trees  of  the  South  of  Euro|)e,  with  wood  of  consi- 
derable hardness  and  toughness.  It  produces  berries  about 
the  size  of  small  cherries  and  with  long  stalks  like  them, 
eaten  both  by  birds  and  children. 

This  however  comes  far  short  of  the  character  of  the 
Lotus  of  thf  Lotophagi,  of  which  the  best  description,  accoM- 
ing  to  Sprengel,  is  tliat  of  Potybius,  who  states  that  it  was 
a  moderate-sized  thorny  tree,  with  leaves  likd  those  of  Rham- 
nus,  but  broader;  that  the  fruit  at  first  was  like  the  white 
berries  of  myrt^  but  become  as  large  as  an  olive,  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  oontaining  a  small  nullum  swe^Vtj* 
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imemliUDg  that  of  fl^s  or  dates ;  and  that  a  wine  was  prepared 
teom  it.  That  this  tree  was  a  native  of  Africa  we  know 
fh)in  the  Lotnphagi,  who  employed  the  fruit  an  their  ctiief  food, 
being  a  people  of  the  African  coast  near  the  Syrtes.  (Herod., 
iv.  1 7  7.)  Arabian  anthors,  in  their  translation  of  the  works  of 
the  Greeks.  Rive  the  synonyms  in  both  languages,  and  we 
have,  in  the  chapter  of  Serapion,  retranslated  into  Latin,  *  De 
Into  arbore,'  the  name  tidr  or  sidar,  given  as  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  tree,  and  nabach,  nibuk,  or  nabk,  as  that  of  its 
ft-uit.  This  name  has  been  long  known  as  that  of  a  species 
of  Zizyphus,  and  has  been  applied  \)y  botanists  to  one 
Apecies,  Z.  Napeea,  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  'Tnvels  in  Barbary,' 
figures  a  species  of  Zizyphus,  which  he  calls  'Seedra 
Arabum,  quas  et  Lotus  vetenim.'  It  is  a  prickly  branching 
■hrub,  witn  fhiit  of  the  liie  of  a  wild  plum,  and  of  a 
sweetish  taste  and  salTron  colour.  He  fiiund  it  sold  in  the 
markets,  cattle  fed  with  it,  and  a  liquor  drawn  from  it. 
Desfontaines  also  found  this  Zizyphm  Lotru  on  the  same 
coast,  and  has  ftilly  described  it.  Mun^o  Park  found  a 
species  of  Zizyphus  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  forms 
a  large  tree  with  yellow  farinaceous  berries  of  a  delicious 
taste.  The  natives,  he  says,  conTert  them  into  a  sort  of 
bread,  by  exposing  them  some  day^  to  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards pounding  them  gently  in  a  mortar,  until  the  farina- 
ceous part  is  separated  from  the  stone.  This  meal  is  then 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  formed  into  cakes,  which, 
when  dried  in  the  sun,  resemble  the  sweetest  giuKcrbread. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  flrutt  of  several  species  of  Zizyphus 
is  oaten  in  India.  One  kind,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  ber,  forms  a  moderate-sixed  tno  in  a  cultivated  state, 
with  oval  fruit  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  and  about 
the  size  or  somewhat  smaller  than  a  common  plum,  which  is 
much  esteemed.  The  taste  is  mild  and  sweet,  with  a  slight 
degree  of  acidity,  probably  coming  nearer  to  the  taste  of 
dates  than  any  otlier  fruit.  In  Persian  works,  berree  and 
Jharree  are  given  as  its  Hindustanee,  kinar  and  kkial  as  its 
Persian,  and  sidr  as  its  Arabic  name,  with  nebbe  for  the 
fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  kind  is  dried  and  powdered,  as 
was  done  with  Iho  lotus  of  the  Lotophagi.  This  powder, 
in  Arabic,  is  called  savtkoon-nebbeA,  in  Pecsian,  urud-i- 
hinar,  and  in  Hindu,  ber-choonee. 

LOUDE'AC,  a  town  in  Fiance  in  the  department  of 
CAtes  du  Nord,  neat  the  river  Oust,  a  tributary  of  the 
Vilaine,  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Mciicz  moun- 
tains. The  population  in  1831  was  673fi  for  the  whole 
commune;  in  1838  it  was  68C5  for  the  commune.  The 
principal  raanubctures  are  linen-thread  and  linens,  which 
also  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  There  is  a 
monthly  fair  for  linens,  horses  and  cattle.  There  are  an 
agricultural  society  and  an  institution  fur  instruction  in 
drawing.    There  are  some  fiscal  government  offices. 

Loudfac  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  which  con- 
tains 551  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  nine  cantons, 
and  fifty-six  communes.  Tlie  population  of  the  arrondisse- 
racnt  was  98,604  in  1831  ;  95,102  in  1836  :  a  considerable 
number  of  the  iahabitants  are  engaged  in  the  Unen  manu- 
fecture. 

LOUDUN.  rViKNNE.] 

LOUGH  DIVER,  a  provincial  name  for  the  bitd  called 
the  Smno  (Mergus  albellu*.  Linn.). 
LOUGHBOROUGH.  [Lbicestersiiire.] 
LOUGH  REA.  [Galway.] 

LOUIS  (LuDwiG  in  German,  Ludovicus  in  Latin) 
is  the  name  of  many  kings  of  France.  Louis  T„  called  '  lo 
Debonnairc.*  and  also  '  the  Pious,*  son  of  Charlemagne,  was 
made  his  father's  colleague  in  the  empire,  a.d.  fel3,  and 
after  the  death  of  Cliarlemague,  in  the  following  year,  he 
succeeded  him  as  king  of  France  and  emperor  of  liie  West. 
Bernard,  son  of  Pepin,  elder  brother  of  Louis,  had  been 
made  by  his  grandfather  king  of  Italy,  or  jather  Lombardy 
CquBB  et  Longobardia  dicitur'  arc  the  expressions  of  the 
chroniclers),  which  kingdom  was  defined  in  Charlemagne's 
wUl  as  being  bounded  by  the  Ticiuo  and  the  Po  as  far  as  the 
territories  of  Re^o  and  Bologna.  All  to  the  west  of  the 
Ticino  and  south  of  the  Po  was  then  annexed  to  the  French 
crown.  Bemardt  having  conspired  to  supplant  his  uncle  in 
the  empire,  was  seized  by  order  of  Louis,  and  his  ey  es  were 
put  out,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
Louis  showed  great  sorrow  for  this  act  of  cruelty,  to  which 
he  had  been  advised  by  his  courtiers,  and  he  did  public 
penance  for  it  before  an  assembly  of  bishops.  In  the  year 
B20  Louis  appointed  his  son  Lotharius  king  of  Italy  and 
his  colleague  in  tfas  empire,  To  his  son  Xouis  he  gave 


Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Carintfiia,  and  to  his  other  son, 
Pepin,  he  gave  Aquitania.  In  830  Lotharius  and  Pepin 
revolted  against  their  &ther,  on  the  plea  of  the  bad  conduct 
of  their  step-mother  Judith  of  Bavaria,  a  licentious  and 
ambitious  woman.  At  a  diet  however  which  was  held  at 
Aix-la-Chapetle,  the  father  and  sons  were  reconciled.  The 
sons  revolted  again  in  833,  and  their  fatluir.  being  forsaken 
by  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  give  himself  up  to  his  son 
Lotharius,  who  took  him  as  prisoner  to  Soissoos,  sent  the 
empress  Judith  to  Tortona,  and  confined  her  infant  son 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  the  Bald,  the  object  of  the 
jealousy  d  his  tull^brothers,  in  a  monastery.  A  meeting  of 
bishops  was  held  at  Compile,  at  whidt  the  srehbisbop  of 
Rheims  presided,and  the  tmfnrtunate  Louis,  being  uraismed 
before  it,  was  fbiind  guilw  of  the  murder  of  ma  Bephew 
Bernard,  and  of  sundry  other  offences.  Being  deposed,  he 
was  compelled  to  do  puhlib  penance  in  sackcloth,  and  was 
kept  in  conBnement  In  the  fbltowlng  year  however  Louis, 
king  of  Bavaria,  took  his  fbther's  part,  his  brother  Pepin  of 
Aquitania  joined  him,  and  they  obliged  Lotharius  to  deliver 
up  their  father,  who  was  reinstated  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Lotharius,  after  some  further  resistance,  made  his  submission 
and  returned  to  Italy.  The  emperor  Louis  now  assigntd 
to  Charles,  son  of  Judith,  the  Kingdom  of  Neustria.  or 
Eastern  France,  including  Paris,  and  Pepin  havii^  died 
soon  after,  Aquitania  was  added  to  Charles's  portion.  lo- 
tharius had  all  Italy,  with  Provence,  Lvon,  Suabia,  Austrasia, 
and  Saxony.  But  Louis  of  Bavaria  daimed  aU  Germany  u 
for  as  the  Rhine  for  himself;  and  invaded  Suabis.  The  em- 
peror Louis  marched  against  him,  and  a  diet  Was  assembled 
at  Worms  to  judge  his  rebellious  son,  but  meantime  the 
emperor  fell  ill,  and  died  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine  near 
Mainz,  in  June,  840,  after  sending  to  his  a<m  Lotharius  the 
imperial  crown,  hb  svrotd,  and  his  sceptre.  Lotharius  «u 
acknowledged  as  emperor,  and  after  a  war  sigatnst  bis 
brothers,  he  retained  Italy,  Provence,  Burgundy,  and  Lor- 
raine. Charles  the  Bald  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of 
Franco,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  bad  all  Germany.  Thus  vis 
the  imperial  crown  separated  from  that  of  France.  The 
emperor  Louis  was  a  weak  prince.  It  was  under  his  reign 
that  tho  fieii  Were  first  made  transmissible  by  desoen!, 
:  which  hitherto  had  been  held  for  life  only.  Louis  also 
allowed  the  popes  elect  to  take  possession  of  their  <?bar^e 
without  WEutmg  for  his  confinnation.  (H^nault,  Abregt  dt- 
Plhalaire  da  ^-afue;  Dunham,  Hitfory  <^f  tkt  Gernuutie 

LOUIS  II.,  called*  leBdgue,'  or  'the  Stammerer.* son  6t 
Charles  the  Bald,  succeeded  bis  ^ther  on  the  throne  of 
France  in  877.  He  claimed  also  the  imperial  crown  against 
his  cousin  Carloman,  son  of  Louis  the  German,  but  wiih  no 
success.  In  FVance  also  he  was  opposed  by  several  great 
lonls,  among  others  by  Boson,  the  brother  of  his  step- 
mother, Richildo.  In  order  to  conciliate  tliem,  he  IbUuwed 
tho  example  of  his  father,  by  parcelling  out  the  domain  of 
thu  crown  into  fiefs  in  favour  of  his  vassals.  He  died  at 
CompiSgne  in  879,  at  the  age  of  35.  leading  three  sons, 
Louis,  Carloman,  and  Charles  called  *  the  Simple.* 

lOUIS  HI.  succeeded  bis  father  Louis  II.,  together  with 
bis  brother  Carloman.  Lotus  hod  Netistria,  and  Carloman 
Aquitania.  Boson  founded  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  whith 
included  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Lyon,  Savoy,  and  Franrhe 
Comt^.  The  Normans  ravaged  the  northern  coasts  of 
France,  where  at  last  they  settled.  Louis  died  in  8S2,  and 
his  brother  Carloman  remained  sole  king  of  France. 

LOUIS  IV.,  son  of  Charles  the  Simple,  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  in  93G.  He  sustained  several  wars  agaiiisi 
tho  emperor  Olho  I.  on  tho  subject  of  Lotharingia  or  Ijh- 
raine,  and  also  ai^inst  tlie  Normans,  whose  duke  William, 
son  of  Rolto,  died,  leaving  an  infant  son,  Richard.  Loui»*a 
reign  was  also  disturbed  by  revolts  of  the  great  vas^ls, 
especially  of  Hugo,  count  of  I^n,  the  father  of  Hugo 
Capet.  Louis  died  in  954,  and  vu  succeeded  by  his  son 
Lotharius. 

LOUIS  v.,  styled  *  the  Tiunfant,*  or  •  do  nothing.'  son 
of  Loiharius.  succeeded  hun  in  986.  He  reigned  only  one 
year,  and  died  of  poison,  administered,  as  it  was  said,  by  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  an  Aquitanian  lord.  With  him  ended 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  Hugo  Capet  Uxik  posses^aion 
of  tho  throne. 

LOUIS  VI.,  called  '  le  Gros,*  son  of  Philip  I,  succeedtMi 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  France  in  the  year  1  lOH.  The 
larger  pact  of  the  kingd(un  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  voftsals  of  the  cn^^^3;^^@K^a1(i^l««m■c/ 
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vu  bvt  nominal.  The  lung*fl  direet  author!^  exteni^ed 
only  orer  Parii,  Orlewu,  Etampes,  CompiSgne^  Melun, 
Buuj^es,  and  a  few  more  towns,  with  their  respective  terri- 
tories. The  duchy  of  Normandy  was  ia  the  possesuon  of 
Henry  I.  of  England,  who  bad  token  it  from  his  brother 
Robert  during  the  preceding  reign  of  Philip  X.  Henry  and 
Louis  quarrelled  about  the  limits  of  their  respective  states, 
and  thiu  began  (he  wars  between  the  English  and  the 
French  in  France,  which  lasted  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies. Iiouis  had  the  worst  in  several  encounters.  In 
11 20  he  made  peace,  but  var  broke  out  again*  when  Henry 
of  England  was  joined  br  his  son-in-law  the  emperor 
Honry  v.,  who  entered  Champagne,  whexe  he  was  met 
by  Iiouia  at  the  head  oi  all  bis  vassals,  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tical ;  even  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  was  there  with  the 
subjects  of  the  abbey.  These  united  forces  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  200,000  men,  and  the  emperor  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  retire.  Jxuis  however  could  not  depend  on  the 
same  zealous  assistance  from  his  vassals  in  his  quarrel  with 
Henry  of  England  as  duke  of  Normandy,  because  the 
vassals  considered  it  as  their  interest  not  to  increase  the 
power  of  their  king.  Meantime  Henry  of  England  having 
given  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Conan,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Britanny,  the  latter  did  homage  to  Henry  for 
Britanny  as  a  flef  of  Nonavidy.  (H^naul^.^dr^g'o  dg  FHis- 
toire  de  ^vnee.} 

Louia  le  Groa,  assiated  by  hii  able  minister  I'Abb^  Suger, 
succeeded  in  recovering  for  the  crown  some  of  the  power 
which  the  great  vassals  had  usurped ;  he  revived  the  prac- 
tice of  Charlemagne  of  sending  into  the  provinces  commis- 
sioners called  *  misai  dominioi,  who  watched  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  trreat  lords  in  their  xespectivo  domains, 
and  received  appeals  and  complaints,  which  they  referred 
to  the  king  for  judgment  at  the  great  assizes.  In  most 
cases  however  the  king  had  not  the  power  of  enforcing  his 
own  judgements.  But  another  and  a  more  effective  mea- 
Gure  of  Louis  le  Gros  was  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
niunes.  fur  which  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  among 
the  earliest  benefactors  of  the  French  people.  He  granted 
charters  to  many  towns,  the  inhahitanta  of  which  were 
thereby  empowered  to  choose  their  local  magistrates,  and 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  commuuity.  BulgeRl  however  to 
the  sanction  of  the  lung.  By  this  means  be  began  the 
creation  of  the  third  estate,  or  commons,  as  a  check  on  the 
overgrown  power  of  the  feudal  nobles.  A  good  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  French  communes  is  contained  in  the 
'Expos£  des  Motifs  de  la  Loi  Municipale.'  pronounced  by 
M.  Oe  Marlignac,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  the  House  of 
Deputies,  9  February,  1829.  Louis  le  Gros  died  at  Paris  in 
1 137,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  was  buried  at  SL  Denis.  He 
Was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Louis  VU.,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
following  warning  on  bis  death-bed:  'Remember,  my  son, 
and  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  royal  authority  is  a  public 
charge,  of  which  you  must  expect  to  render  a  ^rict  account 
after  your  death.' 

LOUIS  VIL,  called  'Le  Jeune,*  son  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
succeeded  his  fkther  in  1137.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William,  duke  of  Aquitania,  a  lady  who  was 
handsome  and  inchned  to  gallantry.  Thibaut.  count  of 
Champagpe,  having  revolted  against  the  king,  Louis  took 
and  burnt  his  town  of  Vitry.  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  advised  X<ouis,  in  order  to  atone  for  this  cruelty,  to  go 
on  a  crusade;  but  theAhbS  Suger,  who  was  minister  of 
Louts,  and  had  also  served  the  king's  father,  opposed  this 
I'ruject.  The  seal  of  St.  Bernard  however  prevailed,  and 
the  king  set  off  with  bis  wife  and  a  largo  army  in  1147. 
Sugar  and  Raoul,  count  of  Vermandois.  Louis's  brother-iu- 
law,  were  lefl  regents  of  the  kingdom.  The  crusade  proved 
unsuccessful:  the  Christians  were  defeated  near  Damascus, 
and  Louis,  after  seveml  narrow  escapes,  returned  to  France 
in  1149.  His  first  act  aftor  his  arrival  was  to  repudiate 
Eleanor,  whose  conduct  during  her  resklenee  in  the  East 
had  been  improper ;  but  the  bishops,  to  avoid  scandal,  dis- 
solved the  mairiage  on  the  plea  that  it  was  not  valid  be- 
cause the  king  and  queen  wore  cousins.  Suger,  who  was 
now  dead,  had  strongly  opposed  on  political  grounds  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage,  and  the  event  proved  the  justness 
of  his  foresight,  for  Eleanor  married  Henry  of  England  and 
Normandy,  afterwards  Henry  II.,  who  by  Ibis  marriage 
became  possessed  of  Aquiiania,  Poitou.  Alaino,  and  in  fuct 
of  one-lbird  of  France,  comprising  the  whole  maritime  ter- 
ritory from  Diepjjw  to  Baronne.  Louis  married  Constanco 
of  Castile  fw  ma  second  wife.  A  war  now  broke  out  be- 


tween him  and  Henry  II.  of  England,  which  lasted  aeverftl 
years,  and  ended  by  a  peace  in  1 176,  after  which  Henry  aa 
duke  of  Normandy  apd  peer  of  France  attended  the  coro- 
nation of  Liouis's  son,  Philip  II.,  called  *  Auguste,'  in  1179. 
Louis  died  in  September,  1180,  at  Paris,  bemg  sixty  years 
of  age. 

LOUIS  Yin,  styled  'Coeur  de  Laon,"  succeeded  his 
father  Philippe  Auguste  in  1223.  Like  his  father,  he  was 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  English,  from  whom  he  took  the 
Limousin,  P^igoi'd.  Aunis,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Garonne.  At  the  request  of  the  pope,  he  made 
war  against  the  Alhigeoses,  and  laid  siege  to  Avignon,  where 
he  died  in  1226. 

LOXJIS  IX.,  called  St.  Louis,  succeeded  his  falhw 
Louis  VIII.  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother  Blanche  of  Castile.  During  the 
minority  of  the  king,  there^was  a  constant  struggle  between 
the  crown  and  the  great  feudatories,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Thibaut.  count  of  Champagne,  and  the  count  of  Brit- 
tany. During  this  troubled  period  Queen  Blanche  dis- 
played much  character  and  considerable  abilities  Her  son, 
as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  &ithful  vassals,  reduced  the  most  refractory  lords, 
and  among  others  the*  count  of  Brittany,  who  came  with 
a  rope  round  his  neck  to  ask  pardon  of  the  king,  which  was 
granted.  Henry  III,  of  England,  who  supportra  the  rebels, 
was  defeated  by  I^uia  near  Saintes,  upon  which  a  truce  of 
five  years  was  signed  between  the  two  kings.  During  an 
illness  Louis  made  a  vow  (o  visit  the  Holy  Land,  and  in 
Juiw,  1248.  be  set  out  for  the  East.  He  landed  in  Eg^pt, 
and  took  Damiat,  but  being  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
Boura.  he  was  taken  prisoner,  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom,  and  to  restore  Damiat  to  the  Mussulmans.  From 
Egypt  be  sailed  to  Acre,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  Pa- 
lestine, but  with  no  success,  till  the  year  1254,  when  he 
returned  to  France.  The  heat  account  of  this  expedition  is 
by  Joinville.  who  was  present,  *  Histoire  de  St.  Louis,' 
edited  by  Ducapge,  with  notes,  folio^  1668.  Louis  on  his 
return  found  ample  occupation  in  oheoking  the  violence 
and  oppressions  of  the  nobles,  whom  he  treated  with  whole- 
some rigour.  He  published  several  uieftil  itatutesi  known 
by  the  title  of  *  Etablissemens  de  St  Louis he  eytabli^ed 
a  police  at  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  he  put  a  magistrate 
cslled  pr^vtlt ;  he  classed  the  various  trades  into  companies 
called  confrairies ;  he  established  the  college  of  theology, 
called  La  Sorbonne  from  the  name  of  his  confessor ;  ue 
oreated  a  French  navy,  and  made  an  advantageous  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Aragon,  by  which  the  respective  limits  and 
jurisdictions  of  the  two  states  were  defined.  The  chief  and 
almost  the  only  fault  of  Louis,  which  was  that  of  his  age. 
was  his  religious  intolerance ;  he  issued  oppressive  ordun- 
nances  against  tlie  Jews,  had  a  horror  of^  heretics,  and 
used  to  tell  his  friend  Joinville  *  that  a  layman  ought  not  to 
dispute  with  the  unbelievers,  but  strike  them  with  a  good 
sword  acrosB  the  body.*  By  an  ordonnance  he  remitted  to 
his  Christian  subjects  the  third  of  the  debts  vhish  they 
owed  to  Jews,  and  this  *  for  the  good  of  his  souh'  (Mar- 
tennes,  Thetaurua  Anecdotorum,  vol  i,  p.  980.)  This  same 
feeling  of  fanatioism  led  him  to  anotliar  crusade,  against 
the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  in  which  he  met  his  death. 
He  sailed  for  Afi-ica,  laid  siege  to  Tunis,  and  died  in  his 
camp,  of  the  plague,  in  August,  1270.  Pope  Boniface  VIU, 
canonized  him  as  a  saint  in  1297.  Louis's  brother  Charles, 
count  of  Anjou  and  Provenoe,  took  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
from  Manfred  of  Suabia,  and  estabUshed  there  the  dynasty 
of  Anion.  [Anjou.]  (Joinville,  Matthew  Paris,  and  the 
French  historians.) 

UDUIS  X.,  called  'Hutin,'an  old  French  word  meaning 
'  quarrelsome,*  son  if  Philippe  le  Bel,  succeeded  his  father 
in  1314.  His  uncle  Charles  deValois  had  the  principal 
share  of  the  government  diirine  his  reign,  although  the  kmg 
was  of  age.  Louis  imprisopeu  and  put  to  death  his  wife 
Margaret  in  1315,  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  and  then 
married  Clemeuce  of  Hungary.  He  carried  on  an  unsuo- 
ressful  war  against  the  count  of  Flanders,  to  maintain 
which  he  increased  the  taxes,  sold  the  judicial  ofiiccs,  and 
obliged  the  crown  serfs  to  purchase  their  freedom.  Louis 
died,  after  a  short  reign,  in  1316,  not  without  suspicions  of 
poison.    He  whs  sucoeeded  by  his  brotlier  Philip  V. 

LOUIS  XL,  son  uf  Charles  VIL,  succeeded  his  father 
in  1461,  being  then  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  He  had  eoriy 
exhibited  a  uupUcily  of  disposition,  ibr  which  bis  fatiter 

mistrusted  hmi.  Ho  bad  revolted  again^P' 
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1458,  and  bdine  dafisiUed,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of 
FhtUp,  duko  of  Burgundy,  who  protected  him  and  main- 
fained  him  for  six  year*,  until  his  father's  death.  Louis, 
^lien  kini^,  became  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Charles,  the  son 
or  Philip.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign  are  connected 
with  those  of  Churles,  and  ore  described  under  BotiHooaNE. 
The  cautious  cunning  and  consummate  hypocrisy  of  Louis 
gave  him  the  advantage  over  the  rash  courage  and  head- 
■■  long  passion  of  Charles,  which  at  last  caused  his  ruin  and 
death  at  the  siege  of  Nanci,  in  January,  1477>  Louis  was 
successful  in  depressing  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles, 
Aeveral  of  whom  bo  put  to  death,  and  in  rendering  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown  inde^dent  of  them.  He  took  into 
Ilia  sen'ice  a  body  of  Swiss,  and  kept  also  ten  thousand 
French  infantry,  whom  he  paid  out  of  his  own  treasuiy. 
He  carried  on  a  war  against  Maximilian  of  Austria,  who  haid 
t^arricd  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Duke 
Charles,  and  took  fmm  him  Artois  and  Franche  Comt6: 
but  at  last  peace  was  made  between  them  by  the  treaty  of 
Arras,  in  liHi-  Louis  also  made  peare  with  Edward  IV. 
of  England.  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Provence,  be- 
queathed that  province  to  Louis  XL,  as  well  as  his  claims 
to  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily*a  bequest  which- led  to 
the  subsequent  attempts  of  the  French  to  conquer  Naplee- 
Louid  XL  died  in  1483,  being  sixty  yuan  of  age.  He  was 
a  strange  compound  of  daring  and  superstition,  of  abilities 
and  weakness,  of  firmness  penevetanoe  in  hii  political 
viewi^  joined  to  an  abject  meanness  of  sentiment  and 
habit.  The  taille,  or  direct  taxation,  was  tripled  under  bis 
reign.  He  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  *  Hoet 
Christian  King,*  which  was  given  him  by  the  pope  in  1469. 
The  best  account  of  Louis  XI.  is  ^ven  by  his  contemporary 
and  confidant  Comines,  in  his  '  M^moires.' 

LOUIS  XIL,  son  of  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  descended 
from  a  younger  son  of  Charles  V.,  succeeded,  in  1498, 
Charles  VlII.,  who  had  left  no  children.  He  had  been 
obliged  by  'Ijouis  XL  to  marry  his  daughter  Joan  in  1476, 
but  afW  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  dissolved  the 
marriage,  and  married  Anne  of  Britanny,  the  widow  of 
Charles  VIII.  Louis  asserted  his  claims  to  the  ducbv  of 
Milan,  which  were  derived  from  his  grandmother  Valentina 
Visconti,  daughter  of  John  Galeaxio,  duke  of  Milan,  and 
sister  of  the  last  duke  Filippo  Maria,  who  bad  died  without 
leaving  legitimate  children.  But  Filippo  Marialeft  a  na- 
tural daughter  Bianca,  who  had  married  the  &mou8  con- 
dot  tiere  Francesco  Sforza,  who  succeeded  his  father-in-law 
as  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Sforza  family  had  been  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  the  duchy  by  the  emperor,  Milan  being 
considered  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Francesco  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Galeazzo,  who,  being  murdered  in  1475,  left  an 
infant  son  Gian  Galeazzo,  whose  uncle  Ludovtco  assumed 
the  government  during  his  minority.  After  the  death  of 
Gian  Galeazzo  in  1494,  Ludovico,  who  was  suspected  of 
liaving  poisoned  his  nephew,  was  proclaimed  Duke,  and 
confirmed  by  a  diploma  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
Louts  however  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy  and  took 

fiossession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  in  1 499.  In  the  fol- 
owing  year  be  made  Ludovico  SIbrza  prisoner,  and  carried 
him  to  France,  where  he  died  in  confinement.  Em- 
boldened by  this  success.  I^uis  now  put  forward  the 
claims  of  the  crown  of  France  to  the  possession  of  Naples 
derived  from  the  Anjous.  [Louis  XL]  These  claims  had 
already  been  asserted  by  his  predecessor  Charles  VIII., 
who  however,  after  invading  Naples,  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  conquest.  The  Aragonese  dynasty  had  resumed 
possession  of  that  kingdom ;  and  Frederic  of  Aragon,  who 
was  king  of  Naples,  fueling  that  he  was  too  weak  to  resist 
Lous  XU.,  applied  for  assistance  to  his  relative  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  king  of  Spain,  who  sent  him  an  army  under 
the  celebrated  commander  Gonzalo  of  Cordova.  Louis  had 
recourse  to  secret  negotiations;  he  proposed  to  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  to  dethrone  nis  relative  and  protest,  and  to  divide 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  them.  Such  a  proposal 
was  exactly  suited  to  the  character  of  Ferdinand,  and  ho 
assented  to  it  Whilst  Louis  marched  against  Naples, 
Gonzalo,  in  consequence  of  secret  orders  from  his  master, 
was  occupying  in  his  name  the  towns  of  Calabria  and 
Pu^Iia;  and  a  third  worthy  partner  in  such  a  trans- 
action, Pop^  Alexander  VI.,  gave  to  Louis  the  solemn  in- 
vestiture of  the  crown  of  Naples,  which  he  had  a  few  years 
bef(»e  bestowed  upon  the  unfortunate  Frederic  The  latter, 
perceiving  the  perfidioustwss  of  his  Spanish  relative,  sur- 
tendered  himseu  to  Louis,  who  gave  him  the  duchy  of 


Anjou  and  a  pension  for  life.  Lotus  and  Ferdinand  soon 

Juarielled  about  their  respective  shares  of  the  spoil,  and 
'erdinand  gave  orders  to  Gonzalo  to  drive  away  the  French 
from  Naples,  The  two  battles  of  Seminara  and  Gerignola* 
both  fought  in  April,  1503,  in  which  the  Frenefa  wwe  de- 
feated by  the  Spaniards,  decided  the  fiite  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  became  entirely  subject  to  Spain.  A  few  yeara 
after  Pope  Julius  II.  formed  a  league  wiui  Fodinand  and 
the  Swiss  to  drive  the  Frendi  MttofltalyaltiUFetfaei;  and  af- 
ter three  campaigns,  Gaston  de  Foix,  dvke  of  Nenonra,  being- 
killed  at  the  battle  of  RavMina,  the  Frenehabandoned  Lorn- 
bank ;  and  Mftximilian  Sfiaxai  son  of  Ludovioo,  snpptffted  bj 
the  Swiss  assumed  thedneal«own  (rfMilaa  in  iai2.  Louis 
sent  a  f:  ;.-sh  amy  into  Italy  under  La  Trimenille^  who  was 
beaten  at  Nowa  by  the  Swiss,  in  Juno,  1313;  and  thus, 
after  fifteen  years  of  fighting,  intrigues,  and  a^tiations. 
the  French  lost  all  their  conquests  in  Italy.  Lonia  XII. 
has  been  styled  by  courtly  historians  '  the  fiitber  of  his 
people ;'  he  was,  in  &ct.  kind-hearted  towards  his  subjerls. 
and  he  reduced  the  taxes  by  one-half;  but  bis  foreign 
policy  was  unjtut  and  imprudent.  In  order  to  forward  his 
ambitious  purposes  he  allied  himself  to  the  atrocious  Borgia^ 
and  the  unprincipled  Ferdinand ;  and  the  calamities  whirU 
his  troops  infticted  upon  Italy,  the  horrors  of  the  storming 
of  Brescia,  the  cruel  «teeution  of  Count  Arogadro  and  hi^ 
twu  sons  because  they  resisted  tba  invaders,  and  oiber 
atrocities  committed  by  the  French  commandent,  are  icrut 
stains  on  the  memory  uf  thU  'paternal 'monarch.  Haiiuz 
lost  his  best  troops,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  bis  Italiao 
schemes,  made  peace  with  Ferdinand  and  the  pope,  and.  it 
the  age  of  fifty-three,  married  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  Vlll. 
of  England.  His  young  wife  maae  bim  fo^et  his  years 
and  the  weakness  of  his  constitution  :  '  on  heraeconnt,*  sais 
the  biographer  of  Bajard, '  he  changed  all  bis  mode  of  life ; 
instead  uf  dining  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  before, 
he  fixed  his  dinner-hour  at  noon ;  and  instead  of  going  lo 
bed  at  six  in  the  evening,  as  heretofore,  he  often  sat  up  till 
midnight.'  He  did  not  live  quite  three  montba  after  his 
marriage,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  January,  1315,  leaving  no 
male  issue.   He  was  succeeded  bv  Francis  1. 

LOU  1 S  XIII.,  son  of  Henri  IV.  and  of  Mary  de'  Medici, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1610,  beinr  on^  nine  yean  ace. 
under  the  regency  of  bis  mother.  In  Oouiber,  lfil4,  he 
was  dedared  to  be  of  ago,  and  in  the  fbllowing  year  he 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain.  Conrinu 
Coucint,  Diar^bal  d'Ancre.  a  Florentine,  the  favourite 
minister  of  the  queen-dowageri  had,  by  his  insolence  and 
fais  intrigues,  excited  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  high 
nobility,  with  the  prince  of  Cond6  at  their  bead,  who  left 
the  court  and  began  a  civil  war.  Louis  XIII.,  who  was 
impatient  of  the  rule  of  his  mother,  and  of  the  farourire, 
but  had  not  spirit  enough  to  shake  it  off,  consulted  with  a 
young  courtier  called  Luines,  and  by  his  adnce  ordered 
Vitri,  an  officer  of  his  bodv-guard,  to  arrest  the  marsbal. 
Vitri  stopped  him  on  the  drawbridge  of  the  Lomre ;  the 
marshal  attempted  to  defend  himself,  upon  which  Vitri 
killed  him.  The  people  of  Paris  made  great  rejoicing  at 
bis  death,  dragged  his  body  through  the  streets,  cut  it  lo 
pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  river.  The  parliament  of 
Paris  dedared  him  to  have  been  goilty  of  treason  and  sor- 
cery, and  on  the  same  grounds  senteneed  bis  wife,  who  was 
also  a  Florentine,  namol  Galigai,  to  be  beheaded,  and  hi-r 
body  burned,  a  sentence  which  was  executed  on  the  ^<th 
July,  1617.  This  trial  and  sentence  are  amongst  the  ni!>st 
disgracef\il  of  the  old  French  judicature.  The  queen-dov- 
ager  was  sent  to  Blois  under  arrest.  Luines  now  berame  the 
ruling  favourite ;  for  Louis  was  totally'  incapable  of  govern- 
ing himself  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  Some  years  afirr 
the  queen-dowager  escaped  fW>m  Blois,  and  being  supported 
by  several  nobles,  the  civil  war  broke  ont  again  ;  but  Ar- 
roand  dn  Plessis.  bishop  of  Lu9on,  known  afterwards  as 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  acted  as  mediator  between  the  king 
and  his  mother,  in  consequence  of  which  be  obtained  a 
cardinal's  hat.  and  in  1624  became  minister,  and  lastly 
prime-minister,  which  he  continued  to  be  till,  his  death 
in  1642.  Richelieu  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
ministers  of  France  under  the  old  monarchy;  fertile  in 
resources,  firm,  sagacious,  and  unserupuk>u8,  he  succeeded 
in  humbling  and  weakening  the  feudal  nobility,  and  thus 
mved  the  way  for  the  absolute  government  of  liuis  XIV. 
He  checked  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria  by  assist- 
ing, first  secretly  and  afterwards ^penlv,  ths  Gmnan 
Protestant  states  and  the  Swedes,  France 
D  i  giti  zecTby- vliVTt/VTt 
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scqnired  a  considerable  iDfluence  in  tbe  affairs'  of  tbe 
Empire.  Id  1628  Richelieu  took  La  Rochelle,  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  vhieh  had  often 
vitbstood  the  kingly  forces  under  the  former  reigns.  The 
French  armies  took  an  important  part  in  the  thirty  years* 
war ;  th^  acted  on  the  Rhine  in  concert  vith  the  Swedes, 
whilst  another  French  army  carried  on  the  war  in  Italy 
against  the  Spaniards,  a  third  army  was  dcbting  in  Flan- 
ders, and  a  fourth  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia.  The 
French  were  generally  successful :  they  took  Roussillon, 
Alsace,  the  ducBy  of  Bar,  and  other  provinces.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1642,  Richelieu  died  at  Paris,  being  58  years  of  age. 
His  great  object  had  been,  during  all  his  ministry,  to  render 
the  government  of  the  king  absolute,  and  he  succeeded. 
Richelieu  at  the  same  time  patronized  learning  and  the  fine 
arts;  he  established  the  royal  press  ;  heembellished  Paris ; 
be  was  magnificent  and  high-ntinded :  his  ambition  was  not 
a  selfish  or  a  vulgar  one.  Among  his  agents  and  confi- 
dante there  was  a  Capuebm,  called  Father  Joseph,  whom 
he  emi^ed  in  the  most  secret  and  important  aidhirs,  and 
who  seems  to  hare  equalled  his  master  in  abilities. 

Louis  snrvived  his  minister  only  a  few  months ;  he  died 
in  May,  1643,  leaving  bis  son  Louis  XIV.  a  minor,  under 
the  regency  of  the  queen-mother. 

(Hfinault,  Abreg&de  VHistoire  de  France;  Vieda  vbri- 
table  Ph-e  Joseph ;  Coxe  and  the  other  historians  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.) 

LOUIS  XiV.  succeeded  his  father  in  1643,  being  then 
hardly  five  years  old.  His  reign,  including  his  minority, 
lasted  seventy-two  years,  a  longand  important  period,  marked 
by  many  events  and  vicissitudes  all  over  Europe,  in  most  of 
vhich  Louis  took  an  active  part.  The  bistury  of  such  a 
reign  requires  volumes,  and  has  been  written  or  adverted 
to  and  oomCQentod  upon  by  numerous  historians  who  have 
treated  of  that  age.  But  the  best  works  for  making  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  charactOT  of  Louis  and  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  condition  of  France  under  his  reign,  are  the 
contemporary  memoirs  of  St  Simon,  Dangeau,  Loaville, 
Noailles,  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Madame  de  Motteville,  and 
others,  and  above  all  the  writings  of  Louis  XIV.  himself, 
especially  his  Inttructiom  pour  le  Dauphin,  wliirh  reveal 
bis  most  secret  thoughts.  Cardinal  Maznrin,  an  Italian  by 
birth  and  a  pupil  of  Richelieu,  but  inferior  to  his  master, 
was  the  minister  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of 
Louis.  He  continued  the  war  against  Spain  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany  in  conjunction  with  the  Swedes.  Tu- 
renne,  the  marshal  of  Gmmraont.and  the  duke  of  Enghien, 
afterwards  the  great  Condfi,  dutingni^ed  themselves  in 
those  wan.  The  treaties  of  Munster  and  Osnabruck 
<  16-18)  put  an  end  to  the  thirty  years*  war,  and  Mazarin 
bad  tho  satisfaction  of  concluding  this  peace,  called  that 
of  Westphalia,  by  which  France  acquired  Alsace,  the  Sunt- 
gau,  arid  the  seigniory  of  the  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun.  The  same  year  however  that  the  war  in 
Germany  was  terminated  the  civil  war  of  La  Fronde  broke 
out  in  France.  [Fbonde,La.]  The  parliament  of  Paris 
and  several  of  the  high  nobility  revolted  against  the  au- 
fiiority  of  the  cardinal.  Louis,  then  ten  years  of  age,  the 
queen  regent,  and  Mazarin.were  obliged  to  leave  the  capital 
in  January,  1649,  and  this  humiliation  seems  to  have  made 
B  deep  imprenion  on  the  mind  of  Louis,  ind  to  have  con- 
tributod  to  render  him  mistrustful,  arbitrarv,  and  stem. 
After  some  flighting,  peace  was  made,  and  the  court  re- 
entered Paris  m  Uie  month  of  August,  lliis  was  the  same 
year  in  whfch  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  in  England  and  the 
monarchy  aboli&bed.  The  prince  of  Goik16,  who  had  been 
the  mcansof  appoasingthe  civil  war,  ha%ing  given  offenco  to 
the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  was  arrested,  and  Turenne  and 
other  Frondeurs  began  again  the  civil  war  in  the  following 
year  (1650).  [Condk'.  Lodis  de.]  In  1651  the  queen 
ordered  the  release  of  Conde ;  Turenne  made  bis  peace  with 
the  court,  and  Masarin  was  exiled  by  a  sentence  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris.  Cond£  however  contibued  the  war,  and 
bein^  joined  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  took  possession  of 
Paris,  which  the  court  had  left  again.  In  October,  1652, 
ui  arrangement  took  place,  the  kins  re-entered  Paris, 
Cond£  emigrated  to  j<an  the  Spaniards,  the  cardinal  de 
Reiz,  one  m  the  chief  actors  in  the  disturbances,  was  put  in 
prison  at  Vincennes*  and  Maxarin  himself  returned  to 
Pahs  in  February,  1653,  and  resumed  the  ministry.  In 
1654  Louis  XIV.  made  his  first  campaign  in  Flanders 
■gainst  the  Spaniards.  In  the  following  year  he  concluded 
a  treaty  of  alUanee  with  Cromwell  agunst  Spain.  The 


war  continued  that  and  the  next  year  with  vorions  success- 
Turenne  commanded  the  French  troops,  and  the  prince  of 
CondtS  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniai4a  against  his  owd 
country. 

In  1567  the  emperor  Ferdinand  in.  died,  and  Mazarin 
intrigued  to  prevent  the  election  of  bis  son  Leopold,  and  tv 
obtain  the  imperial  dignity  for  Louis  XIV.  He  bf^n  by 
supporting,  through  bis  Eigents  at  the  Diet,  the  pretensions 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  representing  and  exagge- 
rating the  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Germany  which  would 
attend  another  election  of  an  Austrian  prince  to  the  impe.* 
rial  throne.  It  was  soon  found.however  that  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  was  not  likely  to  be  nominated,  and  Mazarin  then 
intrigued  separately  with  the  electors  in  favour  of  Louis. 
He  bribed,  by  actual  disbursements  of  money  and  ample 
promises  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  the  archbishops 
electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  as  well  as  the  elector-pala- 
tine, and  even  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  over  the  elector  of  Mayence,  John  Philip 
de  SchcBnbom,  c^uicellor  of  the  empire,  Louis  XIV.  would 
have  succeeded.  Louis  himself  repaired  to  Metz,  his 
army  being  cantoned  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  if  to  sup- 

fort  his  pretensions.*  The  cardinal  sent  to  the  Diet  at 
'rankfort  the  marshal  of  Grammont  and  M.  de  Lyonno 
to  further  his  object.  In  his  instructions  be  empowered 
them  to  offer  to  the  elector  of  Mayence  300,000  livres, 
besides  a  revenue  of  90,000  more  for  his  relations,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  send  at  once  to  Frankfort  the  value  of 
1,200,000  livres  in  plate  and  other  valuable  objects  as  a 
security.  {Instructions  adressies  de  Stenay,  le  "29  Jmllet, 
1657,  par  Mazarin,  d  Messrs,  de  Grammont  et  de  Lyontie, 
quoted  by  Lemontey  among  the  Pieces  Justificaiives  of  bis 
Eswi  sur  VEtablissemmt  Monarekiqua  ae  L<nai  XIF.) 
The  deetor  of  Mayence  however  adjourned  the  election  to 
the  following  year,  and  wrote  to  Leopold  of  Austria,  king 
of  B  ungary  and  Bohemia,  son  of  Ferdinand,  promising  him 
his  vote.  The  other  electors  kept  the  money  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Maxarin,  and  turned  also  in  fovour  of  Leopold, 
who  was  unanimously  elected  in  1658.  From  that  time 
began  the  bitter  animosity  of  Louis  against  Leopold,  which 
lasted  half  a  century,  and  was  the  cause  of  three  long  and 
bloody  wars. 

Meantime  the  war  with  Spain  was  brought  lo  a  close  in 
November,  lfi59,  by  cardinal  Mazarin,  by  tTie  treaty  of  the 
Bidasoa,  in  which  the  marriage  between  the  Infanta  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  Louis  XIV., 
was  concluded.  Spain  gave  up  the  Artois  and  Roustiillon, 
and  stipulated-  for  a  free  pardon  to  the  Prince  of  Cond£. 

The  new  queen  was  married  and  made  her  entrance  into 
Paris  the  following  year  (1660).  She  brought  with  her 
half  a  million  of  crowns  as  a  dowry.  She  was  extremely 
weak  in  her  intellect  and  childish  in  her  habits,  but  harm- 
less and  good-natured.  Louis  XIV.  always  behaved  to  her 
with  considerate  regard,  but  never  felt  any  affection  towards 
her,  and  he  resorted  to  the  society  of  a" succession  of  mis- 
tresses, of  whom  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vatliire,  Madamo 
de  liifontespant  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  are  the  most 
known. 

In  February,  1661,  Mazarin  concluded  at  Vincennes  a 
third  and  last  treaty  with  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  by 
which  Strasbu^  Phalsburjg^  Stenai,  and  other  places  were 
given  up  to  Prance.  Nine  days  after  this  treaty  Ma- 
zarin expired,  at  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  leaving  a  large 
fortune  to  his  nieces  Mancini,  and  to  nis  nephew,  whom 
he  made  duke  of  Nevers.  Mazarin  was  more  successfol 
at  the  close  of  his  career,  in  bis  treaties  of  peace,  than 
he  had  been  in  his  wars  and  former  n^tiations.  The 
following  satirical  epitaph,  published  at  the  time,  expresses 
the  common  feeling  in  that  respect: — 

'  EnQn  le  canliiial  ■  tmiitiieM>n  Mrt; 
FtBUcai*  1  qua  Atioai  iuMu  de  ce  gnnd  ponouMge  ? 
II B  bit  Ik  Mix.  U  Ml  awrt  I 
II M  pgmot  poor  sow  An  bin  ilimilun' 

With  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  began  the  real 
emancipation  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  from  that  moment  took 
the  reins  of  the  government  entirely  into  bis  bands.  He 
dismissed  and  imprisoned  Fouquet,  the  superintendent  or 
minister  of  finance,  and  .had  bim  tried  on  the  charges  of 
peculation  and  treason  by  an  extraordinary  commission, 
which  condemned  him  to  banishment ;  hut  Louis  aggi^a- 
vatcd  the  sentence  by  shutting  him  up  in  the  castle  or  Pig- 
nerol,  in  the  Alps,  where  he  died  in  168Q.^In  aprwii^ng 
ColbMt  in  the  room  of  Fouqu^,g|^  Sl^'^^iP^'^^^i^ 
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KoA  mwsik  of  tho  ii)IencIour  of  bii  nign  U  due  to  that  a\i\Q 
miiiutor.  [Cclbkrt.  Jbax  Baftiste.]  The  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  Itouis  XIV.  was  miro  absolutism-  The  king, 
according  to  him,  rcprcsentea  the  whole  nation  ;  all  power, 
ftll  authority,  wore  vested  in  hira.  '  L'£tat,  c'e&t  moi  I  *  was 
hia  well-known  expression.  This  form  of  government,  he 
a^id,  was  the  best  suited  to  tho  character  of  the  nation,  it« 
habits,  its  tastes,  its  situation.  In  his  written  iustruciions 
to  the  dauphin  he  tells  him  that  'all  which  ii  found  in  tho 
extent  of  our  dominions,  of  whatever  naturo  it  be,  belongs 
to  us.  Tho  monies  in  our  treasury,  as  well  as  those  whiclt 
are  in  charge  of  the  receivers  and  treasurers,  aud  those 
which  we  leave  in  the  hands  of  our  subjects  fur  the  purpoiics 
of  trade,  are  all  alike  under  our  care.  You  must  be  con- 
vinced that  kings  are  absolute  lords,  and  have  tho  full  and 
entire  disposal  of all  property.wbether  in  the  poasoasion  of  the 
clergy  or  of  laymen*  and  may  use  it  at  all  timet  as  wise  eco- 
nomists. Likewise  the  lives  of  their  subjects  are  their  own 
[Ht)perty,  and  they  ou^ht  to  be  careful  and  sparing  of  them. , . 
He  who  has  given  kingi  to  men  has  oraored  them  to  be 
respected  as  hia  lieutenants,  reserving  to  himself  alone  the 
right  of  examining  their  conduct.  It  is  his  will  that  who- 
ever is  born  a  subject  should  obey  without  discrimination 
or  reser\'ation.. . .  The  essential  defect  of  the  monarchy  of 
£ngland  is  that  the  prince  cannot  raise  men  or  money 
without  the  parliament,  nor  keep  the  parliament  assembled 
without  lessening  thereby  his  own  authority.'  {(Euvre*  de 
Louis  Xjy.,  vol.  ii..  Paris,  1816.) 

Louis  XIV.  completed  the  work  begun  by  Richelieu: 
be  changed  France  fVom  a  feudal  monarchv  into  an  ahtO' 
lute  one.  Ximenes,  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  U.  had  effected 
the  same  change  in  Spain ;  but  tltey  had  the  clergy  and  the 
Intfuisition  to  support  and  share  their  power,  anifthe  abso- 
lutism of  Spain  stood  longer  than  that  of  France.  Louis 
enticed  the  high  nobility  from  tlieir  rural  mansions,  attracted 
them  to  court,  employed  them  about  his  person,  gave 
them  pensions  or  pla<»d  them  in  his  regular  army,  and 
completely  broke  down  iheir  former  spirit  of  independence. 
With  regard  to  the  church,  he  distributed  its  temporalities 
to  his  favourites,  both  clerical  and  lay,  bestowed  livings  and 
pensions  and  abbacies  in  commendam  on  courtly  abb6s,  and 
thus  rendered  the  clergy  docile  and  subservient  to  the  crown. 
He  had  several  disputes  with  the  court  of  Rome,  in  which 
he  treated  the  pope  with  great  asperity ;  twice  he  braved 
the  pontiff,  through  his  amhassadur,  in  the  middle  of  Rome 
[AL£XANinE  VIL;  Innocent  XI.];  twice  be  seixed  upon 
Avignon,  and  twice  he  obliged  the  papal  court  to  make  Uim 
humble  apologies.  In  hia  old  age  he  became  very  devout, 
intolerant,  and  superstitious,  and  yet  he  mistrusted  the  papal 
court :  *  You  know,'  ho  wrote  to  his  ambassador, '  that  the 
court  of  Rome  always  seeks  for  opportunities  and  pretences 
to  extend  its  authority ;  that  whatever  concession  it  obtains 
from  other  states  through  the  necessities  of  the  times  and 
political  expediency  it  atterwards  considers  as^ts  own  right; 
and  that  when  at  last  a  king  takes  up  the  defence  of  his 
own  prerogatives,  he  finds  himself  involved  in  much  more 
serious  disputes  than  if  he  had  stood  out  against  encroach- 
ment at  first.*  {Lettre  du  Roi  au  Cardinal  d'EetreeSi  27 
Mai,  1703) 

After  the  death  of  Maxarin.  Louis  admitted  no  more 
ecclesiastics  into  his  council.  The  spirit  of  jealousy  of 
the  Galilean  church  made  it  less  dependent  on  Rome 
and  more  subservient  to  the  crown ;  and  the  hostility  of  the 
magistracy  against  the  clergy  furnished  the  kin^  with  an 
arm  always  ready  to  chet^k  any  mutinous  disposition  in  the 
clerical  body.  Louts  XIV.  made  tho  throne  support  tho 
church,  but  did  not  look  to  the  church  for  a  support  to  the 
throne.  He  endeavoured  to  stop  the  increase  of  monks 
and  monasteries,  whom  he  describes,  in  his  '  Instructions 
pour  le  Dauphin,'  as  *  useless  to  the  church  and  burthen- 
some  to  the  state.' 

Tho  parliamenta  were  also  subdued,  like  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  by  the  absolute  will  of  Louis.  When  only  seventeen 
years  of  ago,  in  IflSS,  tlie  parliament  of  Paris  having  made 
some  remonstrances  against  an  edict  of  the  king  concerning 
the  coinage,  ho  rode  from  Vincennes  to  Paris,  entered  the 
hall  of  the  parliament,  hooted  as  he  was,  holding  hia  whip 
in  his  liand,  and,  addressing  the  first  president,  told  him 
that  the  meetings  of  that  body  had  produced  calamities 
enough,  and  that  he  ordered  them  to  cease  diticus^iiiig  his 
edicts.  '  Aud  you,  Mr.  President,'  said  he. '  I  forbid  you  to 
allow  it.' 

In  1657  Iauh  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  parh'ament  of 


Paris  from  making  any  temonatnnoet  oonoorning  the  mml 

edicts  before  registering  them, and  not  until  eight  days  after 
it  had  obediently  registered  them,  af^er  which  the  parliament 
mijiht  address  him  written  remonstrances.  From  that  time 
and  to  the  end  of  his  reign  the  parliament  offered  little  or 
no  impediment  to  the  royal  authority ;  it  withdrew  itseU 
from  state  affairs,  and  confined  itself  to  its  judicial  func- 
tions. 

Having  destroyed  all  opposition  from  the  only  orders  which 
enjoyed  any  consideration  in  the  state,  I^ouis  took  care  to 
make  it  known  to  the  tiers  dtat,  or  commons,  that  it  was 
not  for  its  advantage  that  he  had  humbled  the  privil^ed 
classes.  In  fiict,  he  did  not  consider  the  tiers  £tat  as  form- 
ing  a  class,  but  as  an  ignoble  crowd  of  roturiers  who  were 
doomed  to  work  for  him  and  to  obey  hia  mandate^  and 
from  amonnt  whom  he  deigned  firom  Ume  to  line  to  select 
some  indivinuala  as  ohjecU  of  his  favour-  In  bis  celebratad 
edict  of  1679,  concenuoff  duels,  he  speaks  with  the  moat 
insulting  contempt  of  all  pnnona* of  ignoble  birth*  who  ore 
'insolent  enough*  to  call  out  gentlemen  to  fight;  and  in. 
case  of  death  or  serious  wounds  resulting  therefrom,  he  sen- 
tences them  to  he  strangled  and  their  goods  cgnQscated,  and 
awards  the  same  penalties  to  those  gentlemen  who  shall 
presume  to  fight  against '  unworthy  persons  and  for  abjea 
causes.'  This  law,  most  offensive  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
French  people,  was  confirmed  after  Louis's  death  by  the 
edict  of  February,  1723,  and  continued  in  rigour  till  tho 
fall  of  the  old  monarchy. 

Louis  established  that  system  of  centralixation  in  tla 
administration  which  has  been  followed  and  rendered  more 
complete  b;^  the  various  governments  that  have  suoceeded 
each  other  till  oar  own  days,  aud  which  tenders  France  the 
most  compact  power  in  Surope,  and  in  which  the  action  of 
the  executive  residing  at  Fans  is  fdt  at  every  step  by  every 
individual  in  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  kingdom.  He 
at  the  same  time  began  the  first  labours  fijr  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  legislation,  by  issuing  separate  ordonnances  foe  civd 
and  criminal  process,  for  commercial  matters,  for  the  woods 
and  forests,  and  for  the  marine,  and  which  with  all  their  imper- 
fections formed  the  basis  of  distinct  codes.  The  education  of 
Louis  had  been  very  imperfect,  and  he  was  himself  in  givat 
measure  uninformed;  hut  he  encouraged  science  and  lite- 
rature, for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  numerous  flatteries. 
H  is  reign  was  a  brilliant  epoch  of  learning  in  France.  W^ith, 
regard  to  the  arts,  he  had  more  pomp  than  taste  ;  he  felt  a 
pride  in  conquering  obstaclei^  as  the  millions  he  lavished 
on  VersaiUei^  in  a  most  unfavouAble  locality,  amply 
testify. 

Louis  XIV.  hated  the  Protestants,  not  so  much  from 
religious  bigotry  as  because  he  considered  them  as  rebellious 
suhjecU;  bo  wanted  unifoimity  in  everything,  in  religion  as 
well  as  politics.  This  led  him  to  that  most  unjust  and  disai>- 
trous  measure,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  16S5^ 
by  which  Protestantism  was  proscribed  in  France.  France 
lost  thousands  of. iu  must  industrious  citisens,  who  repaired 
to  England,  SwiLierland,  Holland  and  Germany,  carrying 
with  them  their  manufacturing  skill,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
Colbert  to  encourage  French  industry  were  rendered  abor- 
tive by  that  cruet  and  fanatical  act,  of  which  the  revolt  of 
the  Cevennes  and  the  war  of  extermination  which  foUawed 
were  remote  oonsequeneea.  The  perGecutium  of  the  Jau- 
seniflts  was  another  consequence  of  Louis's  intolerance. 

The  foreign  wars  of  Ix>uis  XIV.  proceeded  in  great  mea- 
sure from  the  same  ruling  principles  or  prejudices  of  his 
mind.  He  disliked  the  Dutch,  whom  he  fwnsidered  as 
mercantile  plebeians,  heretics,  and  republicans,  *a  hm\y 
formed  of  too  many  heads,  which  cannot  be  warmed  by  tLu 
fire  of  noble  passions'  {Instructions  pour  le  DauplUn, 
ii.,  p.  2UI);  and  he  carried  his  antipathy  to  the  grave, 
without  having  succeeded  in  subjecting  that  small  uatiuu, 
whose  wealth  excited  enemies  against  him  everywhere.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  vith  the  similarity  of  preju- 
dices iu  two  men,  liowever  dissimilar  in  some  resj>ects. 
Napoleon  and  Luuis  XIV.  The  hatred  of  Napoleon  a<;ain!>t 
England,  which  he  designated  as  a  nation  of  shop-keepers, 
was  like  that  of^Louis  against  the  Dutch,  and  it  produced 
similar  Tesulls  to  bis  empire.  The  same  determination  of 
establishing  uniformity  m  everything ;  the  same  moiiia  for 
a  unity  and  singleness  of  power,  whith  both  mistook  for 
strungih;  the  same  ambition  of  making  France  the  ruling 
nation  of  Europe  under  an  absolute  ruler,  were  alike  the 
dominant  principUis,  or  rather  passi^s,  of  the  'Jegitimate 
and  most  Christian  lcu%^jf^<^^»d@V@i$WPd  "^(^ 
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champion  of  the  ttevolution.'  Sevelral  of  the  plans  and 
lehemes  of  Louisi  XIV.,  relative  to  foreign  conquests,  were 
found  in  the  archives  and  vere  revived  and  acted  upon 
hy  Bonaparte. 

The  first  war  of  Louis  XIV.  against  the  emperor  Leo- 
tnld,  Holland,  and  Spain,  «ai  ended  hy  the  treaty  of 
Nymegen,  1678.  Louis  kept  the  Francho  Gonit6  and 
part  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  war  hroke  out 
again  in  1689,  between  Louis  on  one  side,  and  the  Empire, 
Holland,  and  England  on  the  other.  Louis  undertook  to 
support  James  It.  in  Ireland,  hut  the  hattle  of  the  Boyne 
and  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  James  11.  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
exile  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  where  he  died  a  pensioner  of 
the  French  king.  In  Germany  Louis  XIV.  caused  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  acts  recorded  in  the  history  of  modern 
warfare.  This  was  no  less  than  the  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate  hy  his  commanders,  A  district  of  more  than 
thirty  English  miles  in  length,  with  the  towns  of  Heidel- 
berg, Manheim,  Speyer,  Oppenheim,  Crutzenach,  Franken- 
thal,  Ingelbeim,  Bacharacb,  Sinzheim.  and  others,  was 
ravaged,  plundered,  and  burnt,  in  cold  blood,  under  the 
pretence  of  forming  a  harrier  between  the  French  army  and 
its  enemies.  A  cry  of  indignation  resounded  throughout 
all  Europe  at  the  disastrous  news.  It  was  just  about  this 
time  that  James  Stuart  solicited,  from  his  exile  at  St.  Ger- 
main, the  assistance  of  the  emperor  against  William  of 
Orange,  in  the  name  of  legitimacy  and  the  Catholic  religion. 
Leopold  xn  his  answer  observed,  '  that  there  are  no  people 
■who  injure  so  much  the  cause  of  religion  as  the  rrendi 
themselves,  who  on  one  side  support  the  Turks,  the  enemies 
of  all  Christendom,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Empire ;  and  on 
the  other,  have  ravaged  and  burnt  innocent  towns,  which 
had  surrendered  by  capitulations  signed  by  the  hand  of  the 
Dauphin:  they  have  burnt  the  palacesof  princes,  plundered 
the  churches,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and 
treated  Catholics  with  a  cruelty  of  which  ^e  Turks  them- 
selves would  be  ashamed.*  iLetter  from  the  Emjjerar 
Leopold  to  James  IL,  9th  April,  1689,  in  the  Mcmoires  de 
Jacques  I!.,  vol.  iv.)  In  1693  the  unfortunote  town  of 
Heidelberg,  which  had  been  partly  restored  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, was  taken  again  by  the  French  marshal  De  Lorges, 
the  women  were  violated,  the  churches  set  on  fire,  and  the 
inhabitants  in  ^neral,  15,000  in  number,  stripped  of  every 
thing  and  driven  away  from  their  homes.  On  these  news 
a  *  Te  Deum'  was  sung  at  Paris,  and  a  coin  struck,  which 
represented  the  town  in  flames,  with  the  inscription,  '  Rex 
dixit  et  factum  estl'  The  treaty  of  R>^wick,  in  1697, 
terminated  tlie  war,  by  which  Louis  gained  nothing,  acknow- 
ledged William  III.  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  restored 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  to  his  dominions. 

The  third  war  of  Louis  was  that  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
It  began  in  1701  and  lasted  13  years,  convulsed  all  Europe, 
and  was  terminated  at  last  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713. 
Louis  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain, 
hut  this  was  the  only  advantage  ho  gained ;  his  armies  had 
been  repeatedly  defeated  by  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  his 
host  generals  were  dead,  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  his  sub- 
jects were  tired  of  war  and  of  taxes,  and  he  himself  was 
broken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  a  mere  shadow  of  what 
lio  had  been.  He  lingered  aoout  two  years  more,  during 
which  he  legitimated  his  numerous  natural  children;  made 
his  will,  hy  which  he  appointed  his  nephew,  Philip  Duke  of 
Orloans,  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  great  -grandson 
and  heir  Louis  XV. ;  fell  ill  in  August,  1715,  and  died  the 
1st  of  the  following  September,  77  years  of  of^e. 

After  divesting  the  character  of  Louis  XIV.  of  the  exag- 
gerated praise  bestowed  on  him  by  flattery  or  national 
vanity,  after  animadverting  upon  his  numerous  faults,  and 
even  crimes,  it  must  bo  fhirly  acknowledged  that  he  was  a 
remarkable  prince,  and  had  many  valuable  qualities.  He 
was  active,  intelligent,  (tnd  regular  in  business;  quick  in 
discovering  the  abilities  of  others,  an  able  administrator 
himself,  endowed  with  a  constant  equanimity  in  adversity 
as  well  as  prosperity,  and  a  perfect  self-command;  a  kind 
mostor,  he  vi&i  not  prone  to  change  his  servants  capriciously, 
was  not  harsh  in  rebuking  tliem,  and  was  ever  ready  to  en- 
courage merit,  and  praise  and  reward  seal  fhr  liis  service. 
Hence  he  had  many  &ithfUl  and  devoted  servants.  His 
manner  was  noble,  and  his  appearance  imposing;  he  anted 
the  king,  hut  he  acted  it  admirably,  at  least  to  the  then  taste 
of  the  people ;  he  had  a  lively  sense  of  decorum  and  out- 
rard  propriety^  vhicb  never  forsook  him.  What  he  knew 


he  learnt  by  himself:  his  natural  gifts  and  the  experience  of 
his  youth,  passed  among  civil  wars,  made  up  for  his  want  of 
learning  and  of  study.  If  ho  carried  his  notions  of  abso- 
lutism to  an  extreme,  he  was  evidently  perauaded  of  his 
supposed  right,  and  acted  as  much  from  a  sense  of  duty  as 
from  inclination.  In  his  reign  of  seventy-two  years  he 
reared  the  fabric  of  the  absolute  monarchy  in  France,  which 
continued  for  seventy-two  years  more  after  his  death ;  and 
when  it  was  shaken  to  pieces  in  the  storms  of  the  Revolution, 
still  the  ruling  principles  of  his  administration,  uniformity 
and  centralizatiou,  survived  the  wreck,  and  France  is  still 
governed  by  them. 

Ijouis  XIV.  raised  the  revenue  of  France  to  750  millions 
of  livres,  or  about  30  millions  sterling,  an  enormous  sum 
considering  the  then  poverty  of  the  country.  The  taille,  ot 
direct  tax,  was  very  unequally  assessed.  The  evils  of  the 
system  of  taxation  under  his  reign  are  exhibited  in  a  book, 
printed  in  1694,  called  'A  Compendious  History  of  the 
Taxes  in  France.'  Louis  spent  3866  millons  of.  livres  for 
his  (wo  last  wars,  that  which  ended  by  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  and  the  war  of  the  Spani^  succession,  and  he  left  at 
his  death  a  debt  of  more  than  two  thousand  milliona.  Ho  let 
up  the  fatal  example'  of  those  enormous  permanent  armies 
which  the  other  powers  of  Europe  were  obliged  to  imitate  iu 
their  own  defence,  and  thus  gave  that  mistaken  impulse  to* 
wards  making  France  a  nation  of  soldiers,  which  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  mischief  ever  since.  {Mcmoires  CnmpleU 
et  Authentiqucs  du  t>uc  de  Si.  Simon  sur  le  Siicls  de 
Louis  XIV.,  21  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1829-30;  Lemontery, 
Etsai  sur  I Etablissement  monarchique  de  Louis  XIV.,  et 
sur  leg  Alterations  qu'il  eprouvapendant  la  Vie  de  ce  Prince^ 
forming  the  5th  vol.  of  the  '  CEiivres  de  P.  E.  Lemont^V 
l*aris,  1829 ;  H6nault,  Abrcgi  Chmnologique  de  VHistotre 
de  Ftance  ;  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  Xlv.;  and  the  other 
French  historians.) 

LOUIS  XV.,  born  in  February,  1710,  was  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  dnkc  de  Boursugne,  eldest  son  of  Louis 
the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Dauphin  died  in 
1711,  and  his  son  the  duke  of  Bourgognc  died  in  1712. 
The  younger  hrother  of  the  duke  of  Bourgogne  was 
Philip,  duke  of  Anjou.'afterwards  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who, 
except  his  nephew  X/>uis  XV.,  was  the  only  legitimate 
descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  who  survived  that  king.  The 
mother  of  Louis  XV.  was  Maria  Adelaide  of  Savov,  who 
died  in  1 7 12.  Philippe  d'Orlcans,  son  of  Philippe  de  France, 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  head  of  the  actual  Orl^ns 
brancli  of  the  Bourbons,  was  appointed  regent.  Louis  XIV. 
had  by  his  will  appointed  a  council  of  regency,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  the  duke  of  Orleans,  hut  the  parliament  of 
Paris  acknowledged  the  duke  as  sole  regent  In  gratitude  the 
Regent  issued,  on  the  I  Sth  September,  a  declaration,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  restoring  to  tlie  parliament  the  right  of 
making  remonstrances  on  the  royal  edicts*  letters  patent 
and  declarations,  before  it  registered  them. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  had  acquired  an  unfavourable  rcjSu- 
tation  as  a  man  of  licentious  habits,  and  as  destitute  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  principles.  This  corruption  was  partly 
ascribed  to  the  AbbS  Dubois,  an  impriucipled  man,  who 
had  been  his  preceptor,  continued  to  be  his  favourite, 
and  was  afterwards  his  minister.  Vicious  as  the  duke 
Was,  he  was  accused  of  crimes  of  which  he  was  guiltless. 
The  sudden  death  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Louis  XIV^  at  short  mtervals  from  each  other,  had  given 
rise  to  lurrible  suspicions,  which  have  been  since  generally 
rejected.  The  *  Mcmoires  de  St.  Simon.*  already  quoted, 
which  include  the  period  of  the  regency,  contain  the 
most  correct  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
a  character  not  rightly  understood  till  the  publication  of 
that  work. 

The  Regent  began  well :  he  reformed  several  of  the  most 
outrageous  abuses  of  the  late  reign,  he  liberated  a  number 
of  individuals  who  had  been  for  years  immured  in  the 
Bastille  ;  he  enforced  economy,  reduced  the  army,  supported 
the  general  peace  of  Europe,  courted  the  friendship  of 
England,  concluded  the  triple  allianco  of  the  Ilagiio  in 
1717,  between  France,  England,  and  Holland,  and  gave  up 
altogether  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Unfbrtnnately  for 
himand  for  France,  the  disorder  in  which  he  found  the 
finances,  and  the  fearful  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  made  him 
listen  to  the  wild  schemes  of  Law,  which  ended  in  dipap* 
^intment  and  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  ftmilics.  [Law, 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  ot  tatheo|^2 
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ftnooungod  a  conspiracy  ogainat  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
object  ot  'which  wan  to  excite  a  revolution  against  him,  to 
deprive  him  of  the  regency  by  a  resolution  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  place  Philip  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  regency.  The  plot  was  discovered,  several  of 
the  leaders,  vho  were  chiefly  in  Britanny,  were  punished  by 
death,  and  in  1719  the  Regent  declared  war  against  Spain. 
The  war  however  did  not  last  loni;,  Alberoni  was  dismissed 
and  banished  by  his  aovereien,  and  Philip  of  Spain  made 
peace  with  France  in  1720.  ^lbsrohi.]  In  1732  Dubois, 
who  liad  been  made  a  cardinal,  became  prime  minister  of 
France. 

In  February,  1723,  Louis  XV.,  having  completed  hii 
fourteenth  year,  was  declared  of  age,  and  the  regency  of  the 
duke  of  Orleann  terminated.  The  same  year  Dubois  diod, 
amd  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  a  few 
months  after.  The  duke  de  Bourbon  Cond6  was  made 
prime  minister,  and  guvernod  France  until  172C.    It  was 

Sroposed  to  marry  Louis  XV.  to  Mademoiselle  de  Sens,  the 
uke's  sister,  who  was  a  rare  instance  of  virtue,  beauty,  and 
modesty  united,  in  those  times,  but  she  refused,  and  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  retirement  to  u  throne.  Louis  married,  in 
1725,  Maria  Leczinska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  ex-king  of 
Poland,  and  in  the  following  year  the  duke  of  Bourbon  was 
dismissed  from  the  ministry,  and  the  Abh£  de  Fleury,  tho 
king's  preceptor,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  was  subsUtided 
£m:  him  Tlie  seventeen  years  of  Fleury's  administration, 
whtcli  ended  with  his  death  in  1 7<13,  were  (he  best  period  of 
the  reign  of  Louis.  [Fleury,  Anorb  IIkrcules.]  Fleury 
restor^  order  in  llie  finances,  and  credit  and  commerce 
ievr\'cd.  In  1 733  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession  broke  out, 
by  the  death  of  king  Augustus  XL,  vilw.a  Louis  XV.  took 
the  part  of  his  father-in-law  SianislauSv  tho  old  rival  of  Au- 
gustus, against  Austria  and  Russia,  who  supported  tbe  sun 
of  Augustus.    [Augustus  111.] 

Tlio  war  wxi  carrie'l  on  between  France  and  Austria  both 
•on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy.  In  the  latter  country  the  French, 
teing  joined  bv  the  Spaniards  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
■obtained  great  success.  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.,  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  thus  a  third 
Boarbon  dynasty  was  founded  in  Europe.  Peace  was  made 
an  1736,  by  which  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  was  given  to 
Stani^us  for  his  life,  to  be  united  after  his  death  to  tbe 
•crown  of  France.  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  had  Tuscany 
in  exchange.  In  1741  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
flor  broke  out,  in  which  France  took  part,  against  the  advice 
«f  Fleury,  who  was  overruled  by  the  king  and  the  courtiers. 
In  1743  Fleury  died,  and  Louis  declared  that  he  would 
govern  by  himself,  and  without  any  prime  minister.  The 
war  continued  till  1748,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la  Chapelle.  France  derived  no  advantage  from  this 
murderous  and  expensive  war,  and  Maria  Theresa  remained 
in  possession  of  her  father's  domhiions.  Louis  XV.  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Fontenoi,  in  May.  1745,  between  the 
English,  commanded  by  the  Dake  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
French,  commanded  by  Marshal  de  Saxe.  in  which  both 
-armies  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  suffered  most 
severely ;  the  French  nowever  claimed  the  victory. 

In  1755  hostilities  were  begun  by  theEnglish  against  the 
French  in  America,  in  consequence  of  disputes  concerning 
the  boundary-line  between  Canada  and  the  English  settle- 
ments. In  the  following  year  war  was  formally  declared 
between  the  two  powers.  This  war  connected  itself  with 
Ihe  war  in  Europe  called  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The 
English  were  the  allies  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  whilst  the 
French  joined  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  This  war  proved 
most  unfortunate  to  France.  The  French  were  beaten  at 
Rosbach  by  Frederick,  in  1757,  and  were  defeated  again  at 
Minden  by  the  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  with  the  loss 
of  8000  men.  cannon,  baggttge,  military  chest.  &o.  In 
America  they  lost  Canada.  A  pruject  of  invasion  of  England 
by  means  or  six  thousand  flat-bottomed  boats,  by  which 
landings  were  to  be  etfectcd  on  various  |)oints  of  the  coast 
was  revealed  to  tho  English  ministry  by  an  Irishman  called 
Macallister.snd  was  abandoned.  At  last  by  tho  peace  of  Paris. 
February,  176,1.  France  formally  ceded  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  its  other  North  American  colonies,  besides  Granada, 
Dominica,  and  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies;  its  navy  never 
after  recovered  from  its  losses,  its  finances  were  exhausted, 
and  its  commerce  destroyed.  This  was  the  last  war  of  Louis 
XV.,  awor  whieh  was  undertaken  rashly  and  terminated  in 
a  disastrous  and  humiliating  manner.  The  feeling  of  dis- 
grace resulting  from  it  sunk  deeply  Uito  tha  heart  of  a 


people  80  nin  and  sensitive  as  the  Freneli,  and  it  completdy 
did  away  with  the  former  popularity  of  Louis,  whic^  had 
once  obtained  him  the  title  of'  Bienoim^,*  or  beloved.  The 
king  had  now  abandoned  himself  to  gross  licentiousness, 
and  had  become  careless  of  stale  affairs.  The  mad  at- 
tempt of  Damiens  made  him  still  more  alienated  fiom  hia 
people.  [Dauiens.]  After  the  death  of  his  mistregs,  the 
Marchioness  of  I'ompadour,  an  ambitious  intriguing  woman, 
but  who  had  still  some  elevation  of  mind,  ne  became  at- 
tached to  more  vulgar  women  (Basry.  Maux  Ju^fNE], 
and  at  last  formed  a  regular  harem  aifter  the  &ahion  of 
the  Eastern  sultans,  but  more  odious  from  its  contrast  with 
European  manners,  wl^ch  was  called  the  Pare  max  Cerfs, 
and  uponwhichvastsumsweresquandered.  Tbeministeruf 
foreign  affairs,  Choiseul,  who  had  remonstrated  with  the 
king  upon  his  dej^radation,  was  dismissed  in  1770.  He  was 
the  last  man  of  some  merit  wlio  sen-ed  Louis  XV.  [Choi- 
seul, Etibnnk  Francois,  Due  de.]  The  sute  of  the  fi- 
nances, was  the  most  obvious  difficulty  of  ministers,  to  whose 
remonstrances,  urged  sometimes  in  a  tone  of  appal)fci,;  and 
ominous  seriousness,  Louis  used  to  answer,  'Try**i  maku 
things  go  on  as  long  as  I  am  to  live ;  after  my  death  it  will 
be  as  it  may.' 

Louis  died  at  Versailles,  on  the  10th  May.  1774,  64  jear» 
of  ue.  Two  sons  whom  he  had  had  b^  his  wife  were  IkjiL 
deaiT;  the  eldest,  the  Dauphin,  died  m  1 765,  and  left  by 
his  wife,  a  Saxon  princess,  three  sons,  who  have  beea  in 
succession  kings  of  France,  namelv,  Louis  XVI.,  Loui^ 
XVIII..  and  Charles  X.  Louis  XV.  had  also  by  his  viTe 
several  daughters,  besides  illegitimate  children. 

It  was  under  Louis  XV.  that  the  corruption  of  moral- 
and  principles  spread  in  France  to  an  alarraLng  cxieii; 
among  all  classes,  being  encouraged  by  the  materialiitm  au  l 
sensual  philosophy  which  were  taught  by  several  men  of 
letters.  Both  these  causes,  added  to  the  general  poverty, 
national  humihation,  and  ruined  finances,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  explosion  which  took  place  under  his  unfortunate 
successor.  (Lacretclle;  Fantiu  des  Odoards,*  Voltaire,  /  if 
Privce  de  Louis  XV.) 

IX)U1S  XVI,  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  succeeded  him  in 
\77Ax  being  then  twenty  years  of  age.  He  bad  married 
in  1770  Marie  Antoinette,  archduchess  of  Austria,  sister  of 
Joseph  II.  He  chose  for  his  miiuster  of  finance  Tur^t.  ao 
honest  and  enlightened  man,  who,  in  concert  with  his  col- 
league Malesherbes,  perceiving  the  temper  of  the  limes, 
wiiihcd  the  king  to  take  the  reform  into  his  own  hands,  by 
abolishing  the  corvles  and  other  feudal  exactions,  equal- 
izing the  direct  taxes  all  over  the  kingdom,  granting  liberiy 
of  conscience  and  recalling  the  Protestants,  refonning  the 
criminal  code,  compiling  a  uniform  civil  code,  giving  free- 
dom of  trade,  rendering  the  civil  power  indepeudeiit  of  all 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  suppressing  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  convents,  and  establishing  a  new  system  of  pub/ic  in- 
struction. These  were  the  real  wants  of  France;  il'tbey 
could  have  been  satisfied,  the  revolution  would  have  Wconie 
unnecessary.  But  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  strongly  op- 
posed these  projects,  the  parliam'iuts  themselves  were  averse 
to  changes  which  would  reduce  their  own  importanre. 
and  the  old  count  de  Maurepos,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
cabinet,  dissuaded  the  young  king  from  them.  Turgut  nas 
dismissed.  Louis  however,  following  his  own  natural  dis- 
position, effected  much  partial  gow ;  he  abolished  the 
corvdes  and  the  practice  of  torture,  ^nted  liberty  of 
trade  in  corn  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  between  one 
province  and  another,  made  many  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration, established  a  system  of  economy  and  order,  and 
gave  the  first  e.xample  of  it  himself  in  his  own  hcusebuld. 
He  also  granted  toleration  to  the  Protestants.  But  all  these 
were  little  more  than  nalliatives.  and  did  not  strike  at  the 
root  of  existing  evils.  Tlie  deficiency  in  the  treasury,  and 
the  debt  of  four  thousand  millions  of  livres  lefl  by  Louis  X  V 
were  the  great  stumbling-block  of  Louis's  administration. 
He  however  went  on  fur  some  years,  during  which  he  en~ 
gaged  in  a  war  against  England,  which  was  very  popular 
with  the  French,  humbled  as  they  had  been  in  the  precedinfr 
struggle  with  that  power.  The  object  of  this  war  was  a  sin- 
gular one  for  an  absolute  mouaichy  to  embark  in ;  it  was 
in  support  of  the  revolted  colonies  of  North  America,  which 
had  declared  their  independence  of  Great  Britain,  and  it 
has  been  since  considered  by  many  as  a  political  blunder  ou 
the  part  of  the  French  monarch.  On  the  6th  February, 
1776.  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  was  sign^  at  Pans 
between  tbe  French  ca)>^t^j^  ^y^^&^w^  Dcane 
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oil  behalf  of  the  Uaited  States,  hy  which  the  latter  vore 
acknowledged  by  France  as  an  independent  community. 
Iq  the  following  May  a  French  fleet  under  count  d'Estaing 
sailed  for  America,  in  June  the  first  hostilities  took 
place  at  sea,  and  on  the  10th  July  Franco  declared  war 
against  England,  and  40,000  men  were  assembled  in  Nor- 
mandy for  the  invasion  of  England.  Thia  plan  however 
vat  not  carried  into  effect,  becaiue  the  French  and  Spani^ 
fleeti,  which  vera  to  protect  the  landing  were  diaperaed  by 
contrary  winds.  In  Ameriea  the  Wench  auxiliary  troops, 
joined  to  the  Americans,  were  succesiiful  against  the  Eng- 
lish. [Fatbttk,  La.]  At  sea  many  ongagemonta  took 
place  between  the  French  and  English,  both  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Indian  seas,  without  any  very  decisive  advantage 
on  either  side;  but  on  the  12th  April,  1762,  the  French 
Admiral  De  Grasse  was  completely  defeated  by  Admiral 
Rodney  off"  the  island  of  Dominica,  with  the  k)ss  of  five 
ships  of  the  line,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  the  attack  of  the  French  and  Spaniards 
upon  Gibraltar  ioiled.  [Ar^n.]  In  September,  1783, 
peace  was  concluded  at  Versailles;  England  acknowledged 
the  indepenctence  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  up  to 
France  Tobago  and  the  coast  of  Senegal. 

Meantime  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  French  go- 
vernment went  on  increasing.  Necker,  a  Genevese  banker, 
wealthy  and  retired  from  busmess,  having  become  minister  of 
finance  in  1776,  made  many  reform^  effected  a  new  and 
more  ec^uitable  assessment  of  the  direct  taxes,  established 
provincial  assemblies  of  notables,  who  apportioned  the  taxes, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  enormous  gains  oi  the  fermiers-g^^- 
raux.  [Farmbrs-Generai..]  After  five  years  of  war  his 
*  compte  rendu '  showed  a  surplus  of  ten  millions  of  livres ; 
he  had  borrowed  530  millions  at  a  less  interest  than  had 
ever  been  known  in  times  of  war ;  the  discount  on  exche- 

Suer-bills,  which  Imd  been  sixteen  per  cent.,  ves  re- 
uced  to  eight,  and  all  this  without  any  oddition  to  the 
burthens  of  the  people. 

In  November,  1783,  by  a  court  cabal  Necker  was  dis- 
missed, and  Calonne,  a  more  pliant  and  courtly  person,  was 
substituted.  He  managed  to  go  on  a  little  longer,  involved 
himself  in  a  dispute  with  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  at  last, 
being  unable  to  proceed  anyfurlher,  lie  proposed  to  the  king 
to  call  together  an  assembly  of  the  notables  selected  by  the 
king  &om  the  various  provinoes,  to  consult  upon  the  means 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  which  Calonne 
slated  to  amount  to  110  millions  of  livres.  This  assembly 
met  at  Versailles  in  February,  1787,  rejected  Calonne's  pro- 
posal of  laying  odditional  taxes  upon  property  (the  notables 
themselves  were  aXL  landed  profoietora),  and  proposed  in- 
stead several  measures,  among  others  a  loan  on  life  annui- 
ties, and  the  formation  of  a  council  of  finance.  The  kine 
adopted  their  measures,  and  then  dissolved  the  assembly.  A 
paper-war  now  took  place  between  Necker  and  Calonne  on 
the  respective  merits  of  theu:  administrations,  and  Calonne, 
being  detected  by  the  king  in  a  falsehood,  was  dismissed. 
Several  successive  ministers  followed  for  short  periods,  but 
thuy  oould  do  nothing  to  retrieve  the  ruinous  state  of 
affairs,  aod  at  last  Necker  was  recalled.  He  stated  to  the 
king  that  the  only  resource  lefl  was  to  call  together  the 
states-general  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  not  b^n  assem- 
bled since  1614.  The  king  oonvoked  them  at  Versulles  in 
May,  1789.  Then  states  had  always  consisted  of  the  three 
orders,  clei^y,  nobility,  and  the  third  estate,  or  commons. 
Every  order  fbrmed  a  separate  house,  in  which  it  discussed 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  government,  and  decided  bya 
majority  of  votes.  By  this  means  any  project  of  law  dis- 
pleasing to  the  two  privileged  orders  was  sure  not  to  pass 
those  two  houses,  and  was  thorerore  lost.  Necker,  to  ob- 
viate this  diificulty,  proposed  to  give  to  the  third  estate  a 
doable  vole,  so  as  to  balance  the  votes  of  the  other  two 
houses.  The  king,  after  some  hesitation,  gave  this  double 
vote  to  the  third  estate,  and  this  was  in  feet  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution.  It  is  remarkable  thdt  Monsieur,  the 
king's  brother,  afterwards  Louis  XVIIL,  was  one  of  those 
vho  supported  this  organic  change. 

On  the  StlLof  May,  the  three  estates  having  assembled  in 
the  common-hall,  tlie  king  opened  the  session  by  a  temperate 
speech,  which  was  much  applauded,  after  which  the  clergy 
and  nobility  withdrew  to  their  separate  rooms  to  deliberate 
among  themselves.  The  third  estate  remained  in  the  com- 
mon-nail, and  in  the  following  sittings  proposed  that  the 
three  orders  should  assemble  and  deliberate  together,  which 
the  other  two  refused.  On  the  10th  the  thiid  estate  elected 
P.  a.  No.  872. 


Bailly  for  their  president ;  and  on  the  fbllowing  day  the? 
were  joined  by  several  deputies  of  the  cler^.  On  the  17tlli 
on  the  motion  of  the  abb£  Sidyes,  the  third  estate,  joined  by 
many  of  the  clergy,  constituted  themselves  as  a  national 
assembly,  and  resolved  that  as  soon  as  that  a^mbly  should 
be  prort^ed  or  dissolved,  all  taxes  not  sanctioned  by  it 
should  cease  to  be  legal.  The  court  was  alarmed  at  these 
innovations,  and  the  king  announced  tlut  he  was  going  to 
hold  a  royal  sitting.  Meantime  the  doors  of  the  hui  of  the 
assembly  were  closed,  and  a  guard  placed  there  to  prevent 
the  deputies  from  entering.  Bailly  led  them,  on  the 
20th,  to  the  *  Jeu  de  paume,'  where  they  swore  not  to  sepa- 
rate until  they  had  framed  and  enforced  a  new  constitution 
for  the  kingdom,  aod  the  redress  of  o&isting  grievances. 
On  the  23rd  the  king  convoked  the  three  estates  in  the 
common-hall,  and  after  qualifying  the  resolutions  of  the 
1 7th  preceding  as  illegal,  ordered  the  estates  to  leave  the 
hall,  and  withdraw  each  to  their  appropriate  chamber,  to  de- 
liberate there  upon  certain  subjects  which  he  laid  before 
them.  After  the  kmg's  departure,  the  third  estate,  joined 
by  part  of  the  clei^y,  refused  to  leave  tho  hall,  and  when 
the  grand-master  of  the  ceremonies  came  to  enforce  the 
king  s  order,  Mirabeau  answered  him,  that  they  were  there 
to  fulfil  their  du^  towards  their  constituents,  and  that  force 
alone  should  disperse  them.  On  the  2&th,part  of  the  deputies 
of  the  nobiKty  joined  the  third  estate,  and  the  name  of 
national  assembly  was  publicly  recognised.  The  events 
that  followed  r&pidly  are  too  numerous  and  too  generally 
known  to  be  inserted  in  this  article.  The  national  assembly, 
by  the  constitution  it  formed,  changed  the  old  French 
monarchy  into  a  representative  republic,  with  a  single 
chamber,  and  an  hereditary  magistrate,  with  the  name  of 
king,  whose  power  however  was  rendered  insignificant  and 
nugatory.  They  suppressed  not  only  the  feudal  jurisdictions, 
but  also  the  manonaldues  and  fees;  tho  titiesof  nobUity; 
the  tithes,  convents,  and  the  corporations  of  trades ;  tliey 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  church ;  they  abolished  the 
old  division  of  the  kingdom  by  provinces,  and  ordered  a  new 
one  by  departments:  they  changed  ent^'cH'  the  social  rela- 
tions of  tho  country,  so  that  even  Mirabeau  was  startled  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  legislating,  and  began  to 
express  ominous  doubts  of  the  result.  (Dumoni,  Sotwenir» 
de  Mirabeau.)  '  It  is  easy  to  destroy,'  he  said,  '  but  we  want 
men  able  to  reconstruct.'  Paine's  pamphlet  on  the  supposed 
'  Rights  of  Man'  was  gravely  assumed  by  that  assembly  as 
the  basis  of  their  political  theory.  Meantime  insurrections 
broke  out  in  Paris  and  iu  the  provinces :  not  only  the  abo- 
minable Bastille  was  taken  and  destroyed,  July,  1 789,  but  the 
chateaux,  or  manorial  residences  of  the  nobility,  all  about 
the  country,  were  attacked  and  burnt,  with  many  acts  of 
atrocity.  On  the  6th  October  the  palace  of  Versailles  was 
cntc  red  by  a  mob  from  Paris,  the  body-^ards  were  m  urdered, 
the  roy  al  family  were  in  great  danger,  and  at  last  the  k  ing  con- 
sented to  remove  to  Paris,  whither  he  was  escorted  by  the 
armed  populace.  On  the  same  day  the  famous  club  of  tho 
Jacobins  uegan  its  meetings  at  Paris.  [Jacobins.]  The 
emigration  oi  the  nobles  had  already  begun :  several  members 
of  the  royal  family  repaired  to  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
year  1790  was  passed  amidst  alarms  and  insurrections  in  the 
interior,  and  rumours  of  foreign  war,  amidst  which  the 
assembly  continued  its  labours  for  tho  new  organization  of 
France.  It  passed  a  law  requiring  of  all  the  clergy  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  tho  new  constitution :  the  pope  forbade  the 
oath  as  aahismatio,  and  many  of  the  FVench  clergy  reflised  to 
take  it,  but  they  were  dismissed  fVom  their  functions  and 
replaced  by  others  more  docile,  who  however  had  not  the 
confidence  of  tho  more  religious  among  their  flocks.  Thus 
religious  schism  was  added  to  civil  feuds.  The  king  him- 
self « as  obliged  to  send  away  his  chaplains.  He  had  by 
this  time  become  weary  of  being  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  assembly,  which  had  despoiled  him  of  almost 
eVery  royal  pterc^tive,  even  of  the  ri^ht  of  pardoning ;  the 
*  veto,'  or  power  of  suspending  for  a  lime  the  passing  of  an 
obnoxious  law,  hod  also  become  illusory,  for  whenever  be 
attempted  to  exercise  it,  an  insurrection  broke  out.  whicl^ 
by  fi-ightening  the  court,  obliged  the  king  to  submit 

In  June,  1791,  Louis,  witUois  consort,  his  sister,  and  his 
children,  endeavoured  to  escape  from  France,  but  was 
stopped  at  Varennes,  and  brought  back  to  Paris.  In  tho 
following  September  the  assembly,  having  completed  the 
new  constitution  fer  France,  presented  it  to  Louis,  who, 
after  making  some  remarks  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  its 
defioiencies,  ivon  to  observe  it.,  This  act  acquired  hit 
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«ew  moments*  popularity;  and  the  uwmbly,  having  stated 
that  the  object  for  which  it  had  met  was  completed^  closed 
its  sittings  on  the  30th  September.  The  assembly  consisted 
of  1118  members,  of  whom  273  were  bairisters  andsolici- 
ton,  90  were  judges  and  other  magistrates,  208  belonged  to 
the  parochial  clergy,  241  were  f^entlemen  of  Duble  birth,  48 
arcnbisbops  and  bishops.  35  abbots  and  canons,  176  mer- 
chants and  landed  proprietorB,  and  the  rest  physiount  and 
men  of  other  professions.  If  that  assembly  committed 
errors,  they  were  errors  of  judgment,  for  the  raaijonty  were 
certainly  sincere  in  wishing  to  maintaia  the  kingly  office, 
which  they  thought  compatible  with  democratic  institu- 
tions.  Through  a  mistaken  delicacy  however  they  com- 
mitted a  very  serious  blunder  before  they  parted ;  for  they 
resolved  that  no  member  of  that  assembly  should  be  eligible 
to  the  next  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
which  became  known  by  the  name  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  which  was  composed  of  much  worse  materials. 
The  majority  in  the  legislative  assembly  were  men  hostile 
to  the  monarchical  principle  altogether ;  they  were  divided 
between  Girondins  and  Jacobins.  [Girondins.]  They 
began  by  sequestrating  the  ]icoperty  of  the  emigranta ;  they 
issued  intolerant  decrees  against  the  priests  who  would  not 
■wear  to  tiie  constitution,  and  by  these  means  obliged  tliem 
to  run  away  from  France;  they  treated  the  kiiw  with 
marked  disrespect,  dismissed  his  guards,  provoked  the  war 
against  Austria  and  Prussia,  encouraged  republican  mani- 
fSnttations  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in  the 
army,  established  extraordinary  courts  to  jndge  the  emi- 
grants and  other  people  disaffected  to  the  new  order  of 
things  (the  word  'incivisme'  was  invented  to  designate  this 
new  offence),  and  issued  an  enormous  quantiu  of  papw 
money,  which  quickly  becoming  depreciated,  aaded  to  the 
general  misery.  [Assignats.] 

The  king  endeavoured,  by  the  use  of  his  *  veto,*  to  check 
this  headlong  career.  An  insnrrectiun  in  June,  1792,  was 
tho  consequence ;  the  palace  of  the  Tuilcriea  was  assailed 
and  entered  by  the  mob,  which  treated  the  royal  family  with 
the  greatest  insolence,  threatened  their  lives,  and  obliged 
the  king  to  put  on  a  red  cap  and  show  himself  at  the  win- 
dow to  the  crowds  below.  A  second  insurrection,  better 
organized,  with  the  avow&l  object  of  abolishing  the  kingly 
office,  was  supported  bv  a  part;^  in  the  legislative  assembly. 
The  mob  again  attacked  the  Tuilerles  on  the  1 0th  of  August, 
and  after  a  desperate  defence  by  the  Swiss  guards,  entered 
it  and  mossacr^  all  tho  inmates.  The  king  and  royal  family 
had  time  to  escape  and  take  refuge  in  the  hall  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly.  Tho  assembly  deposed  the  king,  sent  him  and 
liis  family  pnsoners  to  the  Temple,  proclaimod  a  republic,  and 
convoked  a  national  convention  to  exorcise  the  sovereignty 
in  the  name  of  the  people.  In  September  the  massacres  of 
tho  political  prisoners  began ;  the  cry  of '  aristocrat'  became 
a  sentence  of  death  against  any  obnoxious  person.  On  th^ 
2Iat  September  the  national  convention  opened  its  session, 
and  shortly  after  prepared  to  bring  the  king  to  trial.  The 
principal  heads  of  accusation  were,  his  attempt  to  dissolve 
tho  states-general  in  1789,  his  escape  to  Vorennes,  and 
other  acts  previous  to  his  accepting  the  constitution  of  1791. 
Bince  his  acceptance  of  it  there  was  no  chai^  that  could  be 
substantiated  against  him,  except  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gatives given  to  bim  by  the  constitution,  such  as  the  *  veto,' 
and  changing  his  ministers.  The  rest  were  more  insinuations 
and  surmises  of  having  bribed  deputies,  corresponded  vith 
the  hostile  powers,  &c.  The  trial  was  opened  in  December, 
rhe  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins  united  against  Louis,  and 
30  was  found  guilty  of  '  treason  and  conspiring  against  the 
nation.*  The  sentence  was  pronounced  on  tho  16th  Janu- 
ary, 1793.  Of  721  members  present  who  voted  in  the  con- 
vention, 366  voted  for  death  unconditionally,  288  voted  fbr 
imprisonment  and  banishment,  and  the  n-st  voted  fbr  death, 
but  with  a  respite,  hoping  thereby  to  safe  his  life.  The 
mmority  which  sent  Louis  to  the  scaffold  was  only  Ave. 

On  the  2lst  January,  1793,  Louis  XVI.  was  taken  in  a 
coach  to  the  Place  Louis  XV".,  where  tlie  guillotine  was 
fixed.  Ho  appeared  silent  and  resigned,  and  engrossed  by 
religious  thoughts.  Having  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  at- 
tempted to  address  the  people,  but  Berruyer,  the  com- 
mander of  the  national  guards,  ordered  the  drums  to  beat. 
Louis  then  gave  up  the  attempt,  took  off  his  coat  and  cravat, 
and  laid  his  head  on  the  block.  He  was  beheaded  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  momine.  His  consort  Marie  Antoinette  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded  in  the  Mowing  October. 
The  Qbaiactor  of  that  tutfortnmtto  prinsew  has  bent  nscued 


from  unmorhed  obloquy  and  the  maligni^  of  her  enemies 
by  Madame  Campan  in  her  '  M&moires  sar  la  Vie  priv&  de 
Marie  Antoinette,*  London,  1623.  Louis  left  one  son,  styled 
Louis  XVII.,  and  one  daughter,  who  married  her  cousiu 
the  duke  of  Angoulfime. 

{NouvelU  ContinmHoH  de  FAbregi  Ckroaologique  de 
THittoire  da  Prance  par  le  FiisideDt  Hinault,  vob.  v.  and 
vi.,  Paris,  1822.) 

LOUIS  XVIl,  due  de  Nonnudie,  aecond  son  of 
Louis  XVI.,  styled  I)au|>hin  after  bis  elder  brolber^a  death 
in  1 789,  lemained  in  prison  tn  the  Temple  after  the  de^ 
of  his  parents,  and  there  he  died  of  disease  in  consequence 
of  ill  treatment  and  privation,  on  the  9th  of  June;  1 79 A, 
He  was  then  ten  years  of  age.  He  had  been  styled 
Louis  XVII.  by  the  royalists  after  his  father's  deilfa. 

LOUIS  XVUI.,  Stanislas  Xavier.  count  of  Proienoe,bom 
in  1 755,  was  also  styled  *  Monsieur  *  during  the  Hfs  of  his 
brother  Louis  XVI.,  who,  just  before  his  death,  wrote  to  him, 
appointing  him  regent  of  France.  After  the  death  of  his 
nephew,  Louis  XVII.,  in  1795,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  riance  and  of  Navarre,  although  he  was  then  an  exile, 
and  he  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Royahst  emigranta, 
who  composed  a  amalT  court  oroand  his  person.  He  had 
diown  his  liberal  disposition  in  llivonr  of  nlaorimi  refcrms 
in  France  in  the  flnt  period  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Jacobins  obliged  him  to  emigrate  in  1791.  Hs 
lived  for  some  time  at  Verona,  in  the  Venetian  territories, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  when  Bonaparte  invaded  Italy 
in  1796.  Ho  resided  successively  in  various  parts  of  Gti- 
many,  and  at  last  settled  at  Warsaw,  but  in  1803  remo\'ed 
to  Mittau  in  Courland,  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  By 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  1807,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
Continent,  and  he  reoaired  to  England,  where  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  Hartwell  iu  Buckinghamshire  till  1814,  when 
events  in  France  opened  the  way  for  his  return  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  He  landed  at  Calais  in  April  <^  that 
year,  and  praoeeded  to  St.  Ouen,  from  whence  be  issued  a 
proclamation  acknowledging  himself  asaooiutitational,  and 
not  an  abiolute  kin|;;  promising  the  speedy  publication  of 
a  charter,  a  total  oblivion  of  all  ^e  pasi  and  guaranteeii^ 
all  the  possessors  of  what  was  called  national  property.  On. 
the  4th  of  June  he  laid  before  both  the  senate  and  l^islative 
body  a  charter  which  he  had  drawn  up  with  the  assistance 
of  his  minister,  and  which  was  unanimously  accepted,  and 
became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  ^uch  it  re- 
mains to  this  day,  with  a  few  alterations  introduced  in  IS30. 

^Auis  was  sincere  in  his  professions,  but  he  was  suirounded 
by  disappointed  emigrants  and  old  royalists,  whose  impru- 
dence injured  him  in  the  public  opinion  ;  whilst  on  the  other 
side  he  had  against  him  the  Bonapartists,  a  formidable  body, 
including  the  greater  part  of  the  army.  A  conspirac/  was 
hatehed  against  Louis,  Bonaparte  returned  from  £lba,  and 
Louis,  forsaken  by  all,  retired  to  Ghent  [Bonaparth, 
Napolbon.}  The  battle  of  Waterloo*  Jun^  1815,  opened 
again  to  IjOuis  the  way  to  Paris ;  but  this  time  he  appeared 
as  an  insulted  and  betrayed  monarch.  Those  officers  who, 
in  spite  of  their  oaths  to  Louis,  had  barefiteedly  favoured 
Bonaparte's  usurpation,  were  tried  and  found  g^iil^T  of 
treason:  some  were  shot,  and  others  exiled.  The  new 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  elected  under  the  excite- 
ment of  this  second  restoration,  proved  ultra-royalisl  in 

grinciple,  and  went  further  than  the  sovereign.  They 
anished  all  those  who  had  voted  in  the  convention  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  as  well  as  those  who  had  accepted 
office  under  Napoleon  after  his  return  from  Elba.  Mean- 
time sanguinary  reactions  took  place  in  various  parts  of 
France,  especially  in  the  south,  where  the  old  animosity  of 
the  Catholics  against  the  Protestents  was  revived  by  po- 
litical fbuds.  At  last  Lonia  himself  saw  the  daneer  to 
which  the  violence  of  his  pretended  friends  exposed  him. 
and  he  dissolved  the  chamber,  which  was  styled  *  La 
Chambre  Introuvable.'  In  the  new  elections  the  moderate 
constitutional  party  regained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  kin^ 
in  IS18.  appointed  a  liberal  ministry,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Count  Dccazes.  But  the  a&assination  of  his  nephew 
the  Duke  of  Berry,  by  a  fanatical  repubUcan,iin  February, 
1820,  again  alarmed  the  court,  and  restored  the  influence 
of  the  ultra-royalists.  Decazes  was  dismissed,  and  VillSle 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  The  law  of  election 
was  altered,  the  newspapers  were  placed  under  a  censorship, 
and  other  measures  of  a  retrograde  nature  were  adopted. 
No  open  violation  of  the  constitution  however  was  committed. 
In  16Z3  Looia*  in  concert  with  ttu  Northern  ^wers>  sent 
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an  tnny  into  Spain  under  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Angou- 
ISme,  to  rescue  Ferdinand  from  his  state  of  thraldom. 
[Ferdinand  VII.]  The  expedition  vas  successful;  it 
restored  Ferdinand  to  the  plenitude  of  his  power ;  but  it 
did  not  succeed  in  restoring  to  Spain  order  and  good  go- 
vernment. In  September,  1 824.  Louis  XVIII.  died,  having 
been  a  long  lime  ill  and  unable  to  valk :  he  retained  to 
the  last  his  mental  faculties  and  his  self-possession.  He 
left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  hy  his  brotlier  Qiarles  X. 
Louis  had  a  cultivated  mind,  considerable  abilities,  and  a 
pleasingaddress:  his  ideaa  wera  enlightened  and  Ubenil,and 
iQ  ordinary  and  settled  times  he  would  have  proved  an  ex- 
cellent constitutional  king;  as  it  was,  he  managed  to  steer 
tolerably  well  between  extreme  opposite  parties,  and  in  a 
must  critical  period.  He  publii^ed,  in  1S23,  the  account 
of  his  emigration,  *  Relation  d'un  Voyage  de  Paris  h  Bru- 
xcUea  ot  Cobleni,*  wbieh  is  carious.  (See  also  Memoirei 
de  Lovit  XVIII^  par  k  Due  D.*  an  assumed  title,  Paris, 

1832. 

LOUIS,  or  LOUIS  D'OR,  a  gold  coin  in  the  old  s^tem 
of  France,  first  struck  under  Louis  XIII.,  in  1641.  Kelly 
says, '  the  LDuia  d'ors  coined  before  1 726,  which  passed  then 
fur  20  livros,  were  coined  at  the  rate  of  36^  per  French 
mark  of  gold,  22  carats  fine ;  the  remedy  in  the  weight  was 
1 4  grains  per  mark,  and  the  remedy  in  the  allw  one-fourth 
of  a  carat.  These  ceased  to  be  a  legal  coin  in  France  as  far 
back  08  1726 ;  but  they  still  continued  to  oironlate  through 
many  parts  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  they  had  a 
fixed  value,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  old  Louis 
d*urs they  are  mentioned  under  that  name  in  all  the  edi- 
tions of  Krusc,  Ricard,  and  in  other  books  on  excbange 
printed  befure  1786.'  'From  the  year  1726  till  1785  Louis 
a'urs  were  coined  at  the  rate  of  30  to  the  mark  of  gold  22 
carats  fine,  and  with  a  remedy  of  15  grains  in  the  weight, 
and  D  of  a  carat  in  the  alloy;  thus  at  least  30^  pieces 
TV'cre  eoined  irom  a  mark  21g  carats  fine.  These  ceased  to 
be  current  in  France  in  1786.'  *  In  Holland,  Germany,  &c., 
they  were  called  "  new  Louis  d'ors,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  last  mentioned.'  *  In  1785  and  17B6  alt  the  gold 
coins  in  France  were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the  mint  to 
bo  melted  down ;  and  a  new  eoinufo  then  took -place  at  the 
rate  of  32  Louis  d'ws  to  the  mar^  of  the  same  degree  of 
fineness,  with  the  same  allowances  for  remedy  as  above; 
thus  at  least  32^^  pieces  were  coined  fh>m  a  mark  of  gold 
818  carats  fine.  The  intrinsic  value  of  this  new  Louis  d'or 
(allowance  being  made  for  the  remedy)  was  I  e«.  9\d.  sterling ; 
and  I/,  sterling  =:  25  livres  10  sousTournoia  in  gold.'  Louis 
d'ors  were  considered  as  a  current  fny\n  in  most  parts  of  the 
Continent ;  tbougb  in  England  they  were  said  only  as  mer- 
chandise, where  at  different  periods,  according  to  the  de- 
mand, their  price  fluctuated  from  18#.  6d.  to  21f.  sterling. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  Bourbon  ftmily,  the  twenty-franc 

{licces  struck  by  Louis  XVIII.,  in  imUatun  of  the  Na^ 
oons,  received  the  name  of  Louis,  or  Xjjwm  d'or ;  a  desi^ 
nation  which  is  likewise  given  occasionally  to  the  same  coin 
struck  by  King  Louis  Philippe,  but  which  are  more  ordi- 
narily called  tmnty-ftanc  pieces. 

Tlio  old  Ecus,  coined  befijre  1726,  were  called  Loma- 
pLANCS,  and  Louis  d'Aroent. 

( Fa  rcti^re ,  Diet.  Universelle  ;  Kelly's  Univertal  Cambitt, 
edit.  1811,  vol.  i,  pp.  146,  147;  ii.,  202.) 
LOUIS,  ST.  [MisaonBi.] 
LDUISBOURG.   [Caps  Breton.] 
LOUISIADE  ISLANDS  ia  the  name  of  an  extensive 
group  of  islands  situated  in  the  Pacific,  south-east  of  the 
great  island  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  between  8'  and  12° 
8.  lat.  and  150°  and  155°  G.  long.   It  is  gcner^Iy  supposed 
that  this  group  was  dtscm'ered  by  Bougainville  in  1 768,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  Torrin  found  tnese  islands  in  1600, 
after  having  traversed  flie  strait  between  Australia  and 
New  Guinea,  which  still  bears  his  name. 

Few  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  less  visited  by 
European  vessels  than  New  Guinea  and  Louisiade,  and 
our  information  respecting  them  is  accordingly  extremely 
Ecaiity.  "We  do  not  even  know  the  number  of  the  islands 
vhich  belong  to  the  laat-mcntioned  group,  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  very  nomerous.  They  occupy  a  space  of 
more  than  300  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  but 
none  of  them  appear  to  be  latge.  So  far  as  a  rough  con- 
jocturo  may  be  rormcd,  there  is  not  one  that  exoeeds  forty 
miles  in  length.  Some  of  them  rise  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation ;  they  genorally  appear  to  be  very  fertile.  The  inha- 
Intants  belong  to  the  race  of  the  warlike  Papuss  and  an 


very  averse  to  any  intercourse  with  foreign  vess^  which 
visit  the  dangerous  sea  that  washes  the  southern  coast  of 
those  islands.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are  cannibals.  The 
inhabitants  make  large  pirogues,  or  canoes,  and  use  shields 
as  a  defensive  armour. 

(Bougain\-ille,  Voyage  round  the  World;  D'Entrecas- 
teaux.  Voyage  round  the  World.) 

LOUISIANA,  the  most  south-western  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  comprehends  the  countries  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  between  28°  56^  and  33" 
N.  lat,  and  88' SO' and  94*^30' W.  king.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  waslies  its  shores  on  the  south  for  about  400 
miles.  The  Sabine  river  separates  it  on  the  west  from 
the  Mexican  province  of  Texas.  This  river  constitutes  the 
western  boundary-line  for  200  miles ;  the  remainder  of  tbo 
line,  about  69  miles,  runs  along  the  meridian  of  94°  SO'  to 
33°  N.  lat.  On  the  north  the  parallel  of  33°  N.  lat.  con- 
stitutes the  boundary-line  between  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
for  172  miles.  Between  33"  and  31°  N.  lat.  the  Mis- 
sissippi separates  Louisiana  from  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
the  course  of  the  river  between  these  parallels  being  235 
miles.  The  remainder  of  the  boundary  between  these 
states  lies  along  31°  N.  lat.,  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Pearl  rivers,  and  then  along  the  last-mentioned  river  to  ibf 
mouth ;  the  former  distance  is  106  and  the  latt«  60  miles. 
The  area  of  Louisiana  is  calculated  at  48,220  square  miles, 
or  only  about  2000  miles  less  than  that  of  England. 

Sur/aee  and  Soil. — Louisiana  presents  a  great  variety  of 
surface,  though  tt  is  a  plain  country,  and  only  in  a  very 
few  places  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  But  the 
plains  are  ou  different  levels,  a  circumstance  which  causes  a 
great  variety  in  soil,  climate,  and  agriculture,  and  gives  to 
the  different  regions  entirely  different  features. 

The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  extends  along  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Atchafalaya  Bay  on  the  west 
(91*  40'  W.  long.)  to  the  Pass  de  Marianne  f89°  I5'W. 
long.)  and  Lake  Borgne  on  the  east,  and  comprehends  a 
coast-line  of  above  250  miles.  From  Lake  Boi^o  its 
boundary  runs  westward  through  the  lakes  Pontchartrain 
and  Maurepas,  and  then  alon^  the  Amito  and  Iberville  to 
the  p1ai»  wnere  the  last-mentioned  river,  or  rather  channel, 
leaves  the  Mississippi.  It  then  follows  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  great  bend  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ho- 
mochitto  river,  about  31°  15'  N.  lat.  Hence  it  crosses  the 
Mississippi  westward,  and  continues  along  the  course  of 
Red  River  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rapids.    At  this 

filaco  begins  the  western  boundary  of  the  delta,  which  fol- 
Dws  the  course  of  the  Bayou  Boeiif  up  to  its  union  with 
Bayon  Crocodile.  Farther  south  the  river  Teche  up  to  its 
influx  into  the  Atchafalaya  branch  of  the  Mississippi  may 
be  considered  as  the  boundary-line,  and  afterwards  the 
Atchaialaya  to  ita  month  in  Atehaftlaya  Bay.  The  whole 
country  contained  by  these  boundary-lines,  and  compre- 
hending about  one-fourth  of  die  state,  or  more  than  10,000 
Bt^nare  miles,  is  for  six  months  of  the  year  either  covered 
with  water  or  a  swamp.  The  swamps  extend  along  the  sea, 
and  are  called  the  marshes ;  the  inundated  region  lies  north 
and  west  of  tbe  marshes. 

The  marshes  arc  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea  at  high 
tide.  They  are  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  covered 
with  grass,  whi&h  however  is  quite  useless,  as  the  swamps 
can  only  be  traversed  in  boats  by  following  the  numerous 
watercourses  which  intersect  them.  Between  the  mouth  of 
the  Atchafalaya  and  La  Fourclie  brandies  of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  marshes  extend  only  about  twenty  miles  inland, 
ana  terminate  on  the  southern  border  of  the  elevated  tract 
called  Terre  Bonne,  the  only  part  of  the  delta  which  ex- 
hibits any  considerable  extent  of  surface  not  subject  to  in- 
undation :  tho  larger  portion  of  the  Terrs  Bonne  is  a 
prairie.  Between  La  Fourche  Bayou  and  the  Mississippi ' 
tbe  marshes  extend  much  forthcr  inland  to  the  shores  of 
Quacha  or  Barataria,  and  tho  great  bend  of  the  Mississippi 
south-east  of  New  Orleans.  East  of  the  Mississippi  only  a 
small  tract  south  of  Lake  Borgne  is  not  marshy ;  but  along 
Lake  Pontchartrain  the  marsh  does  not  occupy  much  nioru 
than  the  peninsula  which  separates  Loke  Borgne  from 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  cultivated  part  of  this  marshy 
region  is  confined  to  the  very  narrow  hanks  of  the  water- 
courses, and  oven  there  settlements  ara  only  formed  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  marshes,  on  account  of  the  great 
uiihoalthiness  of  this  region. 

The  inundated  region  compreheads  nucfcT  tbf p^ti^of  mrda 
of  the  delta.  It  may  be  <iigdi(iiidib^<KlvbJth;^l4^ 
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deeply  inandated,  u&d  the  leu  deeply  inundated  tract  All 
that  part  of  the  delta  which  is  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  of 
the  Bayou  la  Fourche,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  west  of 
Baton  Rouge,  is  deeply  inundated  ttom  February  to  August, 
during  which  period  it  forniB  an  immense  lake.  Not  even 
the  banks  of  the  Atchafalaya  are  free  from  inundation. 
The  common  depth  of  the  water  is  six  feet,  but  in  many 
part*,  especially  where  the  Red  River  joins  the  Mississippi, 
it  is  much  more.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  i* 
dry  and  tlie  soil  firm.  The  whole  r^;ion  is  covered  with 
high  and  ^-aluahle  ftmst-lrees,  hut  no  settlements  have  been 
formed  in  tliis  country.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  im- 
mense  inundated  plains  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Amo- 
son  river. 

The  country  eaHt  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  Bayou  la 
Fourche,  as  well  as  the  tract  of  higher  ground  west  of  Baton 
Rouge,  h  only  inundated  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet, 
and  the  inundation  ceases  a  month  or  six  weeks  sooner.  The 
bunks  of  the  rivers  also  are  several  feet  higher  than  in  Uie 
country  farther  back,  so  that  they  are  at  most  only  slightly 
inundated.  The  greatest  part  of  this  country  la  indeed 
oovered  with  trees,  but  there  are  also  tracts  without  wood.  As 
the  more  elevated  banks  of  the  rlTera  extend  in  width  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mik^  numerous  letttementB  have 
been  ftvmed  on  them.  The  most  valudile  ate  those  along 
the  Bayou  la  Fourche  and  the  Mississippi  Proper.  On  the 
ibrraer  they  b^in  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on 
the  tatta  at  Fort  St.  Philip,  about  50  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  To  protect  the  cultivated  ground  from  the 
annual  inundation  a  bank  of  earth,  called  levie,  has  been 
formed  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi.  It  begins  at  Fort 
St  Pbilip  (29°  25'  N.  lat>,  and  extends  to  the  higher 
grounds  of  Baton  Rouge  (31)**  3U'),  a  distance  of  1 30  miles. 
In  some  places  above  New  Orleans  this  embankment  is 
fifteen  feet  high  and  thirty  wide  at  the  base,  but  generally 
it  does  not  exceed  twelve  feet  at  the  base  auu  five  in 
^  height. 

If  we  compare  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  with  that  of 
the  Ganges,  the  marshes  eorreapond  to  the  Sunderbuods, 
ezeept  that  they  are  not  covered  with  trees.  The  inundated 
portion  oi  the  American  ddta  has  however  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  its  waters  do  not  run  off  in  a  straight  course,  hut 
are  deflected  by  the  high  grounds  along  the  prairies  of 
Opelousas  and  Attakapaa,  and  farther  on  by  the  high  land 
of  the  Terro  Bonne.  This  circumstance  retards  their  efflux, 
which  is  still  further  retarded  by  the  extremely  small  slope 
of  the  inundated  tract.  The  tide  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  though 
it  does  not  rise  above  three  feet  unless  it  is  impelled  by 
southerly  winds,  ascends  the  Atchafalaya  to  the  influx  of 
the  Courtableau,  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles.  Thus 
the  water  becomes  nearly  stagnant  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  inundated  country,  and  produees  many  dangerous  dii- 
eaaes.  This  circumstance,  added  to  the  diflbrenoe  of  climate, 
renders  it  very  doubtful  if  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  ever 
can  acquire  a  population  and  a  d^ree  of  cultivation  ap- 
proaching that  of  Bengal. 

The  country  west  of  the  delta  to  the  Sabine  river  is  like- 
wise bordered  by  a  broad  belt  of  marshes  along  the  sea. 
They  extend  hardly  ten  miles  inland  along  Cote  Blanche 
Bay  and  Vermillion  Bay,  but  from  20  to  30  miles  inland 
west  of  Vermillion  Bay.  These  marshes  however  are  not 
quite  destitute  of  trees :  several  clumps  of  live  oak  occur  in 
inem,  especially  on  both  sides  of  Mermentou  river.  North 
of  tue  marshes  the  country  rises  considerably,  and  extends 
in  open  prairies,  which  are  ^nerally  destitute  of  trees,  but 
covered  with  grass.  The  prauies  are  traversed  by  numerous 
rivers,  whose  narrow  bottoms  are  ovei^rown  with  trees,  and 
contain  fertile  tracts.  A  few  settlements  have  been  made 
on  these  bottoms,  but  the  prairies  themselves  are  almost  en- 
tirely inbabtled  by  the  tribes  of  the  Attakapaa  and  Ope- 
lousas, the  Bayou  Queite  Tortue  constituting  the  boundary 
between  these  tribes.  The  prairie  of  the  Attakapas  extends 
in  a  narrow  strip  south-eastward  between  the  marshes  along 
Vermillion  and  Cote  Blanche  Bay  and  the  river  Teche.  The 
banks  of  the  last-mentioned  river  form  the  western  bnun- 
dary  of  the  inundated  country,  but  tbev  are  above  the  line 
of  the  inundation,  and  contain  many  rich  cultivated  tracts. 
To  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  prairies  of  Opelousas 
lies  an  extensive  wooded  region,  whidi  on  the  Sabine  ex- 
tends to  30"  10'.  and  terminates  not  for  fVom  the  marshes. 
Itoccupies  the  country  about  the  nordiem  halfof  the  course 
of  the  Calcaaiu  vivev,  and  ammaches  the  inundated  country 
of  the  delta  on  the  Bayou  BwuC  a  biand^  on  tiw  Courta- 


bleau.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  tract  is  covered  with 
pine-foFesta,  and  the  soil  is  of  very  indifferent  quality.  It  is 
an  undulating  plain,  except  at  the  most  ntarth-westem  angle 
of  Louisiana,  between  the  upper  course  of  the  Sabine  river 
and  the  Red  river,  where  it  rises  into  high  hills. 

Red  River  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  this 
wooded  rejjfion.  Where  it  enters  Louisiana,  high  grounds 
covered  with  pine-trees  approach  to  the  margin  of  the  river 
on  both  sides,  but  about  60  milea  lower  down  a  remarkable 
depression  of  the  lurfare  extends  from  north-north-west  to 
■outb-south-east  and  is  about  60  miles  long  with  a  mean 
widUi  of  eight  miles.  It  terminates  at  Grand  Ecor,  4  miles 
above  Natcbitoi^es.  On  entering  thift  low  tract  the  river 
divides  into  numerous  iHanches.  presenting  a  most  intricate 
maxe  of  islands,  inlets,  channels,  and  lakes,  of  every  sise 
from  one  to  thirty  miles  in  length.  Lake  Bistioeau  ia  4U 
miles  long  and  fVom  one  to  three  wide,  and  Lake  Bodeau 
30  milea  long  and  from  one  to  ten  wide.  The  whide  of  this 
low  region  is  inundated  from  one  to  twenty  feet  during  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  but  in  summer  the 
lakes  and  low  grounds  are  nearly  dry,  and  in  October  and 
November  they  oecome  meadows  covered  with  a  carpet  of 
^reen  and  sticculent  herbage.  There  are  yet  no  settlements 
in  this  oountiy,  though  it  seems  better  adapted  to  theD 
than  ttM  lower  part  of  the  deltL  Below  Grand  Ecor  the 
inundation  of  Red  River  appears  not  to  attend  beycmd  its 
bottom,  which  is  rather  wide»  and  the  higher  grounoa  which 
skirt  it  as  far  as  the  rapids  near  Alexandria  nave  rather  a 
fertile  soil :  numerous  settlemmts  have  beeti  fcnned  bdo« 
Natchitoches. 

The  country  extending  from  Red  River  on  the  west  to 
the  Mississippi  river  on  the  east  consists  mostly  of  elevated 
woodland,  especially  that  portion  which  lies  west  of  the 
Washita  or  Ouachita  river.  In  this  region,  east  of  Lake 
Bistineau,  is  the  highest  land  of  Louisiana.  It  consists  of 
numerous  hills  rising  from  1 00  to  200  feet  above  their  base 
they  are  covered  wiUt  trees,  chiefly  pine  and  oak.  thinly  in^ 
ter^ned  with  ash,  hickory,  and  d<^-wood,  and  produce  a 
luxuriant  faerhagain  summer  andspring.  Farther  east  these 
hills  sink  into  a  plain,  which  extends  to  the  Washita  and 
river  Bant,  a  confluent  of  the  fbrmer.  This  plain  is  nearly 
a  level,  has  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  mostly  covned  with  pine- 
forest  ;  but  the  river  bottoms  are  wid^  and  have  a  fertile 
soil.  The  settlements  are  still  few,  and  do  not  extend  be- 
yond the  bottoms.  Where  however  the  rivers  Washita  and 
Boeuf  approach  one  another,  an  extensive  tract  of  fertile 
land  occurs,  on  which  the  settlements  increase  rapidly. 
The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  River,  which  is 
formed  by  the  j  unction  of  the  river  B<Buf  with  the  Washita, 
resembles  in  every  respect  the  less  inundated  part  of  the 
delta.  But  between  the  river  Boeuf  and  tbe  Mississippi, 
and  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  latter,  isalow  tract  tra. 
Twsed  by  the  river  Tensas,  a  confluent  of  Bkck  River, 
which  is  likewise  inundated  by  ihe  water  wluch  Lsaues  from 
the  Mississippi  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  l^arcow  strips 
along  the  river  become  quite  dry  m  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  tract  is  a  swamp,  which 
produces  fine  timber-trees,  especially  cypress.  From  these 
forests  New  Orleans  is  supplied  with  lumber  and  fuel. 

Along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  extends  an  elevated 
country,  broken  by  numerous  streams.  Its  projections,  worn 
away  by  the  action  of  the  river,  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Bluffs.  They  rise  more  than  100  feet  above  the  allmial 
plains  near  the  Mississippi.  These  hills  continue  eastward 
for  lit  or  20  miles  from  the  banks,  and  lie  scattered  about 
in  wild  confusion.  They  are  overgrown  by  mingled  forests 
of  oak,  Bwaet  gum,  poplar,  tulip-tree,  hickory,  and  aune 
pine,  and  have  an  almost  uniformly  productive  soiL  By 
degrees  the  hills  disappear,  and  are  followed  by  a  plain 
which  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  delta.  This  plain 
has  a  sandy  sterile  soil,  and  is  entirely  overgrown  by  pilch- 
pine.  On  the  south  it  does  not  extend  to  the  lakes  of  Mau- 
repas  and  Pontchartrain,  but  begins  imperceptibly  to  lower* 
at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  until  it  advances  to  the 
river  Amite  and  the  lakes,  where  it  terminates  in  narrow 
swamps,  which  line  tbe  banks  of  the  river  and  lakes.  On 
this  declivity  of  the  more  elevated  plain  the  number  of 
settlements  is  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  Louisiana 
of  equal  extent  The  soil,  though  light  is  well  adapted  to 
tbe  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  extensive  pine-ibresta 
produce  abundance  of  pitch  and  tar. 

iftMn  antf  2>iftM.~Tlia  Hississinjfi^ntens^^  ait 
ito  most  noxth-«Bstem  oQffliiii^^a'^-aMbu^M^ves  do 
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■coeasioD  of  mta  from  the  ru;ht  vntn  it  has  attained  31" 
N.  Jat,  when  it  ia  joined  by  the  united  waters  of  Red  and 
Black  riven,  irhich  together  probably  drain  a  tract  of 
100,000  stjuare  miles,  and  bring  down  an  immense  body  of 
water  during  the  spring  months.  A  mile  and  a  half  below 
the  mouth  of  Red  River  the  Mississippi  sends  off  its  first 
great  branch,  the  Atebafalaya,  which,  flowing  in  a  southern 
and  south-eastern  direction,  traverses  the  lowest  part  of  the 
delta,  enters  the  south-eastern  part  of  lake  Cbetimaches, 
and  issuing  from  it,  passes  through  the  marshes  into  Atcha- 
falayaBay.  [Atcha.fa.lat A.]  Lake  Cbetimaches,  or  Grand 
Lake,  i&  about  40  miles  long  and  from  two  to  five  wide ; 
at  its  sonthern  extremity  it  is  40  itaet  dam.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Atohafolaya  by  several  natural  cfaannelB,  which 
traverse  the  intervening  country,  and  divide  it  into  many 
islands,  making  a  kind  of  net-work. 

From  the  Atchafalaya'the  Mississippi  floira  in  a  general 
south-eastern  direction,  but  with  many  great  bends.  About 
30°  20'  N.  lat  the  river  sends  off  the  second  great  branch, 
the  Iberville,  which  runs  eastward,  and  joins  the  Amite 
river.  The  united  stream,  preserving;  the  latter  name,  fblls 
into  Lake  Maurepas,  a  circular  sheet  of  water  about  8  miles 
in  diameter.  This  lake  is  united  to  the  lake  of  Pontchar- 
train  by  the  Pass  of  Manchac.  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  in  the 
form  of  an  ellipse  20  miles  bv  32,  and  from  18  to  20  feet 
deep.  This  lake  is  connected  with  Lake  Borgne  by  two 
channeli,  of  which  the  southern  is  called  Chef  Bunteur,  and 
the  northern  the  Rigolets.  Lake  Boigne,  though  denomi- 
nated a  lak^  is  really  a  bay  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  Pass  de  Marianne.  The  Iberville  river, 
before  its  union  with  the  Amite,  has  but  three  feet  water, 
and  that  only  during  three  months  of  the  highest  overflow. 
A  few  miles  below  ttie  efflux  of  the  Iberville,  the  Missis- 
sippi sends  off  another  branch  to  the  west,  the  Plaquemines, 
which  is  only  six  miles  long,  and  joins  the  Atchafiilaya. 
Though  it  has  only  water  during  the  high  flood,  it  is  im- 
portant tor  the  internal  navigation.  Farther  down  occurs 
the  last  great  efflux  of  the  Mississippi,  the  La  Fourche  (the 
Fork).  It  leaves  the  principal  river  at  Donaldsonrille,  and 
flows  in  a  south-eastern  direotion  for  90  miles ;  it  has  9  feet 
water  on  its  bar,  and  admit*  vessels  drawing  4  or  5  feet  to 
within  30  miles  of  its  efDuz;  but  the  upper  part  of  its 
coutse  is  very  shallow  from  September  to  March.  From 
the  efflux  of  the  La  Fourche  the  Mississippi  flows  east  to 
the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  the  sea  in  a  south- 
eastern direction.  Shortly  before  it  reaches  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  it  divides  into  six  branches,  called  the  West,  South- 
west, South,  East,  North-east,  and  L'Outre  Pass.  The  most 
frequented  is  the  East  Pass,  with  12  feet  water  at  ordinary 
tides ;  the  South-west  Pass  is  nearly  as  deep  as  the  East 
Pass.  The  other  passes  have  from  5  to  8  feet  water,  but 
they  are  rarely  frequented.  The  depth  of  tbe  water  increases 
rapidly  in  tlw  channels,  so  that  it  ia  upwards  of  30  feet 
within  amile  from  the  ban,  and  still  greater  ferther  upwards. 
For  fiirOier  pirticulars.see  Mississippi.  In  the  Inundated 
tract  Hxere  is  a  great  number  of  laksa  of  different  sizes. 
Tbe  latest  is  lake  Quaoha  or  Banttario,  south-south-west 
of  New  Orleans,  which  is  22  miles  long  and  six  wide.  As 
these  lakes  are  united,  either  with  one  another  or  with  the 
chief  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  some  of  them  fecihtate 
the  internal  navigation,  especially  Lake  Palourde  and  Lake 
Verret,  which  are  united  with  one  another  and  with  the 
Atchafelaya  and  La  Fourche,  branches  of  the  MississippL 

Red  River,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  traverses 
Louisiana  with  a  general  south-east  course  of  200  miles, 
but  by  the  windings  of  the  river  of  above  300  miles.  The 
navigation  is  interrupted  only  by  the  rapids  in  31"20'N.lat., 
where  two  ledges  of  rocks  extend  across  the  channel  about 
thne-quarten  of  a  mile  frnn  each  other ;  but  when  the 
the  water  is  high  the  rocks  form  no  ohstruetiontothe  pass- 
ing of  boats.  In  the  low  country  above  Natdiitochea, 
where  the  river  divides  into  many  Ixvnehes,  the  navigation 
is  intricate  and  troublesome. 

Tho  other  riven  of  Louisiana  are  unimportant  as  channels 
of  navigation.  The  Sabine,  which  divides  the  country  from 
Texas,  rises  in  tbe  lastmentioned  country.  Its  general 
course  is  nearly  south,  with  an  elliptical  curve  to  the  east : 
it  flows  upwards  of  300  miles.  Before  it  enten  the  sea  it 
flows  into  a  shallow  lake  30  miles  in  lengtb,  and  from  three 
to  five  wide.  In  ordinary  tides  there  is  not  above/4hree  feet 
water  on  its  bar.  East  of  tbe  Sabine  is  the  Calcasiu,  which 
rises  in  the  angle  between  tbe  Red  River  and  Sabine,  flows 
pamUel  to  tin  laat-ip^Dtionecl  rivar  at  a  distance  of  about 


35  mOes,  expands  nsar  i.a  month  likewise  info  a  large  but 
shallow  lake,  and  has  also  only  three  feet  water  on  its  bar. 
Its  course  is  upwards  of  200  miles.  The  Mermentou,  which 
flows  to  the  east  of  the  Calcasiu,  is  properly  only  tbe  chan- 
nel  by  which  Lake  Mermentou  dischai^  its  waters 
into  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  lake  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  receives  mostof  the  waters  which  originate  on  the 
prairies  of  Opelousas.  but  the  different  streams  unite  before 
they  enter  uie  marshes  in  one  river,  which  receives  the 
name  of  Mermentou,  and  soon  afterwards  falls  into  the 
lake.  It  is  not  better  adapted  for  navigation  than  the 
Sabine  and  Calcasiu.  Sixty  miles  east  of  uie  mouth  of  tbe 
Bfermentou  are  two  large  bays,  VermiUion  Bay  and  Cote 
Blanche  Bay,  which  are  united  by  several  passes  with  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  bays  have  twelve  feet  of  water,  but 
^e  passes  only  five  or  six  feet  Vermillion  Bay  receives 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  on  the  prairies  of 
Opelousas,  30°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  runs  in  a  general  southern 
course  about  80  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  five 
feet  draught  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Climate. — The  opinion  of  Volney,  that  the  countries 
along  the  Mississippi  have  a  much  milder  climate  than 
those  along  the  AtDantic,  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  proved  by  many  observations  that 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  latter,  under  the  same  parallel, 
is  from  two  to  three  degrees  higher  than  that  of  places  west 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  It  is  found  that  the  seasons 
are  milder  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  32°  4S'  N.  lat. 
than  at  New  Orieans,  in  30"  N.  lat  A  considerable  dif- 
ference is  observed  between  the  climate  of  the  low  and 
high  lands  of  Louisiana.  In  the  low  lands  it  seldom  snows, 
and  frost  is  not  frequent,  but  in  the  winter  of  1814  the 
ponds  and  lagoons  near  New  (Cleans  were  frozen  so  as  to 
admit  half-grown  boys  to  skate  or  play  on  the  ice.  (Darby.) 
This  extreme  cold  however  is  a  rare  occurrence,  the  ther- 
mometer commonly  not  sinking  to  the  f^sing-point  la 
summer  the  heat  is  great,  ana  lasts  from  the  beginning 
of  July  to  the  close  of  September  ;  the  thermometer  then 
ranges  between  75°  and  85°,  and  sometimes  rises  to  90** 
and  even  96°.  At  this  time  the  inundation  ceases,  and 
the  decompositicm  of  animal  and  T^;etable  matter  infects 
the  air,  and  produces  dangerous  diseases,  especially  fevers. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  New  Orleans.  ac< 
cording  to  Darby,  does  not  exceed  63°.  or  about  13°  above 
that  of  London,  which  is  21  degrees  nearer  the  pole.  On 
the  higher  grounds,  e^eciolly  on  the  open  prairies  of 
Opelousas,  the  climate  is  much  more  severe.  In  30°  SO' 
N.  lat  the  snow  has  fallen  to  a  depth  of  1 1  inchos,  and 
remained  for  several  days  on  the  ground.  It  seems  that 
frwt  occurs  there  every  winter,  and  even  sometimes  in 
April  and  September,  bo  that  at  Natchitoches  it  does  great 
injury  to  the  cotton  and  tender  plants.  In  July  there  are 
heavy  rains  and  thunder,  and  in  August  sconetimes  hurri- 
canes blow  fhim  the  south,  which  cause  great  damage  by 
forcing  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  adjacent  level 
country.  In  winter  the  north-western  gales,  which  are 
very  cold,  produce  great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  tenpem- 
ture. 

Produetions.'-The  species  of  grain  chiefly  cultivated  for 
food  are  rice  and  Indian  com.  The  rice  forms  an  article 
of  export  Wheat  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  more  culti- 
vated towards  the  north  than  in  the  southern  districts, 
but  nowhere  to  any  great  extent 

Sugar  succeeds  very  well  south  of  31°;  ferther  north  its 
cultivation  is  less  advantageous  and  more  expensive,  as  the 
plants  are  destroyed  by  the  cold,  and  must  annually  be 
replaced.  Cotton,  which  is  the  staple  article,  succeeds 
everywhere  and  is  of  exedlent  quality.  Good  tobacco  is 
raised  in  different  places,  hut  Us  cultivation  is  on  the 
decrease.  The  mulberry-tree  is  indigenous.  The  cultivar 
tion  of  indigo,  which  was  formerly  carried  on.to  some  extent, 
has  generally  given  way  to  that  of  cotton.  Vegetables  are 
not  extensively  cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  the  sweet 
potatoe.  The  orange-tree  and  the  purple  fig  do  not  suo- 
ceed  farther  than  30°  N.  lat  The  pomegranate-tree,  tha 
peach,  and  vine,  succeed  wherever  they  are  oultiTated.  but 
the  apple  only  in  the  northern  districts. 

By  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  Louisiana  is 
covered  with  forMts.  The  pine-tree,  which  is  moat  abun- 
dant, covers  the  northern  and  western  sandy  district^,  and 
is  extensively  used  in  tha  manufacture  of  tar  and  pitch. 
On  the  decliTitiBS  by  irtiieh  tiie  praiiiea  i'^''' — — 
descend  to  tbe  inundated 
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sistofo&k,  Bwoet-gum,  poplar,  tulip-tree,  and  hickory,  of 
various  species;  the  same  trees  occur  ou  the  broken 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi:  the  chincapin  gxowo  on 
the  boL-dera  of  the  inundated  lands. 

Immenae  herds  of  cattle  are  raised  on  the  natural  mea- 
dows of  Opelousas  and  Attakapos,  as  likewise  horses  and 
mules.  Ihe  bison  or  buffalo  is  at  present  onlj  met  vith 
towards  the  m>rtfaern  and  western  bomer,  especially  betweeu 
the  Sftbine  and  Red  River,  where  also  yriU  horses  are 
fuund.  Dime  ia  only  plentiful  in  the  prairies  of  Opelousas 
and  in  the  pine-forests.  Bears,  lynxes,  the  American 
panther,  and  beavers  are  rare,  but  wolves  are  numerous. 
tiQcusts  infest  the  prairies,  and  numerous  serpents  the 
woods  and  lowlands.  The  alligator  occurs  in  all  the  rivers, 
but  is  most  numerous  in  the  bays  and  lakes  of  stagnant 
water:  it  is  not  dangerous,  except  when  attacked  or 
wounded.  Tbo  Mississippi  and  its  branohes  abound  in 
fidh.  The  forests  swarm  with  birds,  among  which  are  the 
wild  turkey,  the  poioimet.  the  pelican,  the  Hamingo,  and 
the  humming-bird.  Swana,  geese,  and  ducks  are  very 
numerous  on  the  lakes  aud  stagnant  waters  along  Red 
River. 

Clay  occurs  in  the  allurial  soil  of  the  delta,  at  a  depth  of 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  along  the  Uiitiasippi.  There  are 
salt  qirings  In  the  northern  dutriets,  on  the  high  grounds 
from  the  Mississippi  to  Sabine  river,  and  several  of  them 
are  turned  to  advantage.  Coal  exuts  in  the  same  places, 
and  iron-ore  is  found  in  the  north-western  corner,  between 
the  Sabine  and  Red  River. 

InhabiianU. — The  inhabitants  of  European  and  African 
origin  amounted  in  1820  to  153,407  individuals,  of  whom 
73,867  werewhites,  10,476  free  coloured  persons,  and60,064 
slaves.  A  considerable  part  of  the  population  are  the 
descendants  of  French  settlers ;  and  some  newspapers  were 
a  few  vears  ago,  and  probably  still  are,  printed  both  in  tlte 
French  and  English  langua^s.  According  to  the  census 
of  1830  the  number  of  free  people  was  106,130,  and  that 
of  the  slave*  109,630.  The  great  increase  of  the  slave 
population  id  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inoeased  oulvaUon  of 
cotton  and  sugar. 

The  native  tribes  are  not  comprehended  in  this  census ; 
but  their  number  probably  does  not  exceed  a  thousand 
individuals.  On  the  prairies  are  the  Attakapaa  and  Ope* 
lousas,  but  these  tribes  are  fiir  from  being  numerous ;  they 
have  nu  fixed  habitations,  and  live  mostly  from  the  produce 
of  the  chase.  The  Cbockiawa,  on  the  Washita  and  Red 
River,  are  more  numerous.  They  have  adopted  agriculture, 
and  their  villages  are  not  mucn  inferior  to  those  of  the 
other  inhabitants ;  they  chiefly  cultivate  Indian  corn  and 
the  sweet-potatoe.  The  Tensas,  between  BcBuf  and  Ten- 
sas river,  towards  the  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana,  are 
few  in  number. 

PoUtieal  Geography. — For  p<riitical  and  eivtl  purposes 
Louisiana  is  divided  into  thirty-one  parishes.  The  present 
capital  and  seat  of  government  is  the  town  of  Donaldson- 
ville,  situated  at  tlie  efflux  of  the  La  Fourche  branch  from 
the  Hissiaaippi :  it  has  much  increased  since  the  seat  of 
(pvcmment  was  removed  to  it.  The  largest  town  of  Louis- 
iana, and  one  of  thu  most  commercial  towns  of  the  United 
Slates,  is  New  Orleans  [Orleans,  New],  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  105  miles  above  its  muulh.  All  the 
other  places  are  inconsiderate.  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, contains  only  1200  inhabitants;  and  Alexandria, 
on  the  Red  River,  hai-dly  more.  Natchitoches,  on  the  last- 
named  river,  has  not  2000  inhabitants:  it  is  at  the  head  of 
the  steam-boat  navigation  on  Red  River,  and  the  centre  of 
the  trade  to  Mexico. 

The  United  States  granted  to  Louisiana  46,000  acres  of 
land  for  the  endowment  of  a  college,  and  873,000  acres  for 
the  support  of  schools;  the  State  annually  appropriates 
about  46,000  dollars  for  the  supportof  parish'schools.  The 
college  of  Louisiana,  which  lias  an  annual  allowance  of 
7000  dollars  from  the  stato,  is  at  Jackson ;  and  a  college 
haii  been  incorporated  at  Opelousas. 

Commerce. — Besides  the  valuable  produce  of  its  own 
soil,  the  productions  of  all  the  states  ana  settlements  within 
the  extensive  basin  of  the  Mississippi  river  which  are 
destined  for  a  foreign  market  must  pass  through  this  stato, 
because  all  the  branches  by  which  the  river  enters  the  sea 
are  within  its  boundaries.  As  to  tliis  commertx  see  Or- 
LKANs,  New.  The  iutosnal  communication  between  the 
dispented  settlements  and  New  Orleans  is  entirely  carried 
on  by  water^  n  there  is  no  caniage-ioad  in  liouisiana. 


with  the  exception  of  that  which  runs  along  the  Mtssia- 
sippi  on  the  Lev^e.  Boats  from  15  to  60  tons  are  con- 
veyed ft-om  New  Orleans  by  the  Plaquemine  into  the 
Atchafalaya.  Those  destined  for  the  lower  part  of  Atta- 
kapas  descend  the  latter  river  and  enter  their  points  of 
destination  by  the  Teche.  Those  bound  to  the  central  parts 
of  Attakapaa  descend  the  AtehafiLlaya  about  20  miles,  and 
are  thence  transported  by  an  outlet  and  Lake  Chetimaches 
to  (he  FsuHC  Point  landiqg.  H«e  is  a  port^  of  10  or  is 
milosto  S.  Martinsville  the  seat  of  justice  tat  the  parish  of 
S.  Martin's  or  Upper  Attakapaa.  Vessels  for  the  higher  or 
central  parts  of  Opelousas  a&cend  the  Atchafalaya  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Courtableau,  and  thence  by  the  latter  stream 
to  Larreirs  Landing,  six  miles,  or  into  Bayou  Carron,  four 
miles  from  the  village  of  S.  Landr^.  (Darby.)  The 
settlements  on  the  Lower  Teche  communicate  with  Do- 
naldsonville  and  New  Orleans  by  the  lak^  of  Palourdo  and 
Verret,  and  by  the  inlets  which  connect  these  lake»  with 
the  Atchafalaya  and  La  Fourche  branches  of  the  MU- 
sissippi. 

History.  —The  Mississippi  river  was  discovered  by 
land.  The  Spaniards  navigated  the  Gulfof  Ifeuco  for  tiro 
cMituries  without  being  aware  that  one  of  the  largest  riven 
of  the  globe  fhlls  into  it.  This  feci  may  be  explained  ftom 
the  circumatanoa  that  a  low,  flat,  and  dangoous  coiit 
extends  on  both  sides  of  its  mouth  to  a  great  distance.  The 
French,  after  their  establishment  in  Canada,  got  some 
information  as  to  tbu  river  about  1660,  but  did  not  find  its 
mouth  befixe  1699,  when  M.  de  Iberville  founded  the  first 
colony.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  built  in  1717,  about 
which  time  the  oolony  began  to  be  of  some  importance. 
The  French  remained  in  possession  of  Louisiana  up  to  1763, 
when  they  ceded  it  to  Spain.  The  colony  was  much 
neglected  by  the  Spaniuds,  and  improved  very  slowly, 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  natural  advantages.  In  1  suu 
the  Spanish  government  re-ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  but 
the  nendi  government  f^ing  that  Louisiana  would  be 
taken  from  them,  during  the  war  that  fi^lowed  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  by  the  superior  naval  force  of  BnelsBd,  sold  it  la 
the  United  States  in  180S  for  15,000,000  dollars.  At  the 
time  of  the  sale  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  French  and 
descendants  of  French,  with  a  few  Spanish  Creoles,  Ameri- 
cans, English,  and  Germans:  the  whole  population  did 
not  exceed  90,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  40,000  were 
slaves. 

Louisiana  comprehended  all  the  country  included  in  the 
present  sUte  of  Louisiana,  with  the  exception  of  that  tract 
which  extends  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  river  Amite, 
and  the  lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pontchartraio,  and  in  addi- 
tion, the  immense  tract  of  country  included  between  the  M  h- 
sissippi  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  country  was 
then  divided  into  several  territories,  of  which  Louoiana  first 
rose  to  a  state.  In  181 1  its  population  had  increased  to  Uie 
number  required  by  the  fedeml  constitution,  and  Louimana 
was  fbrmed  into  a  stato  in  1812.  The  legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  a  house  of  representatives  and  a  senate.  The 
members  of  both  houses  are  elected  by  all  free  white  male 
citizens  wlio  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
The  senate  consists  of  seventeen  members,  elected  for  four 
years;  the  number  of  repi-esentatives  is  at  present  filly 
members,  who  are  elected  for  two  years.  The  exeeuii\e 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor.  Louisiana  sends  tiro  sena- 
tors and  three  representatives  to  Congress. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  of  Louisiana  with  the  United 
States,  the  civil  laws  of  Spain,  and  also  the  Roman  law 
to  some  extent,  were  in  force.  Some  changes  were  imme- 
diately introduced  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  «>n- 
dition  of  its  inhabitants  nearer  to  that  of  the  other  United 
States.  Accordingly  juries  and  the  Habeas  Oirpus  were 
introduced ;  but  the  antient  Uwa  still  remained  m  farce. 
Their  defecte  were  however  so  evident,  that  the  legislature 
formed  a  new  civil  code,  which  was  published  in  1824 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Edward  Livingston  was  entrusted 
with  the  preparation  of  a  new  penal  code,  of  which  the 
first  project  was  published  in  1824,  and  the  code  its^ 
was  promulged  in  1833. 

LOUISVILLE.  [Kektucky.] 

LOULE',  a  town  of  Algai  ve,  in  a  broad  and  fertile  valley, 
8  miles  north  of  Faro,  which  is  on  the  sea-coast  [Aloarvb-I 
It  contains  1600  bouses  and  about  8000  inhabitants,  se^-eral 
churches  and  monasteries,  one  of  which  is  for  poor  ladies  of 
good  iaroilies,  in  which  they  manufacture  very  neat  baskets 
with  the  fibres  of  the  tmx^igam  Americ<anf),  prepared 
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and  dyed  for  llie  pnrpose,  and  wliicli  aro  sent  all  over  Portu- 
gal, as  well  as  artificial  flowers  and  other  similar  articles. 
The  town  Loul4  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  has  a  garri- 
son :  its  territory  is  very  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  pro- 
duces corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits.  A  number  of  fine  carob- 
trees  j^w  in  the  neighbourhood.  LoulS  has  the  title  of  a 
Marquisato,  which  is  borne  by  the  representative  of  a  Por- 
tuguese family,  allied  by  marriage  to  the  present  royal 
family.   (Minano;  Link.) 

LOURDES.  [Pyeenkes  Scpemtorks.] 

LOUSE.  [Pediculus.] 

LOUTH,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Leinster 
in  Ireland;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Armagh 
and  Bay  of  Carlingford,  which  separates  it  from  the  county 
of  Down ;  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Channel;  on  the  south 
and  south-west  by  the  county  of  MeaUi ;  and  on  the  west 
liy  tho  county  of  Monaghan.  According  to  the  map  of 
Ireland  yublished  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society 
fur  the  Diffusion  of  tTsefUl  Knowledge  it  lies  between  33° 
43'  and  54*  7'  N.  lat.,  and  between  6*  fl'  and  6'  41'  W. 
lung.  According  to  the  map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland  it  extends  from  the  Mattock  river  on  the  south  to 
the  Armagh  boundary  on  the  north,  25  statute  miles ;  and 
from  Dunany  Point  on  the  east  to  the  Mealh  boundary  on 
the  west,  1 5  statute  miles.  From  the  sea  at  the  bridge  of 
I)undalk,  however,  to  the  Monaghan  boundary,  its  breadth 
IS  only  6^  miles.  The  sur&ce,  accordii^  to  the  latter  map, 
consists  of 

Aere*.  t.  p. 
Land  .  •  902, SS6  3  3S 
Water    .       *         813     o  4 
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Total      .      •  203.149 

or  3173  square  statute  miles,  heing  the  smallest  county  in 
Ireland.   In  1631  the  gross  population  was  107,486. 

From  the  Boyne  to  the  river  of  Dundalk,  comprismg 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  county,  the  surfooe  is  of  the 
same  character  with  that  of  the  great  central  plain  of  Ire- 
land, of  which  it  forma  the  north-eastern  portion.  The 
only  eminences  in  this  divliiion  at  all  conspicuous  are  in  the 
southern  part  of  tho  county,  which  they  cross  in  a  direction 
nearly  east  and  west,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  hilly 
gi'oup  which  occupies  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  county 
ofMeath.  The  highest  ground  here  is  Belpatrick,  near 
tho  county  boundary,  789  feet.  East  from  Belpatrick  rises 
the  round-backed  hill  of  Collon,  or  IMount  Oriel,  wooded  to 
the  top,  and  forming  a  striking  object  fbr  a  distance  of 
several  miles  in  all  directions.  Near  this  is  the  very  hand- 
some though  small  town  of  Collon,  adjoining  the  exten- 
sive demesne  of  Oriel  Temple,  the  residence  of  Lord  Ferrard. 
From  Collon  a  low  hilly  range  extends  eastward,  attaining 
its  highest  elevation  in  the  hill  of  Tullycskor,  C16  feet,  and 
terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Clocher-hcod,  which  rises 
181  feet  above  the  Irish  Channel.  The  heights  belonging 
to  this  range  are  cultivated  to  the  top,  and  present  no 
abrupt  or  striking  outlines.  Between  thcra  and  the  Boyne 
the  county,  except  along  the  immediate  valley  of  tho  river, 
possesses  nw  features  of  interest.  Near  the  coast,  about 
midway  between  the  Boyne  and  Clogher-head,  is  the  village 
of  Termonfeckin,  situated  on  a  stream  running  eastward 
from  Tullyesker  to  the  sea. 

On  the  other  side  the  Mattock  river,  rising  between 
Tullyesker  and  Collon,  runs  southward  by  Mellifant  to  the 
Buyne,  forming  the  boundary  between  Louth  and  Meatb. 
The  northern  slope  of  the  billy  range  above  menfioned 
spreads  into  an  open  genlty  undulating  plain,  almost  wholly 
under  tillage,  which  extends  without  any  remarkable  emi- 
nence OS  far  as  the  river  of  Dundalk.  This  level  district  is 
crossed  from  west  to  east  by  various  streams,  which,  uniting 
as  they  approach  the  sea-coast,  form  three  mod'jralcly 
sized  rivers ;  the  Dee,  the  Glyde,  and  the  Fane.  The  Dec 
rises  in  the  north-east  of  Meath,  and  passing  through  the 
town  of  Ardee,  which  is,  next  to  Dundalk,  the  most  con- 
siderable place  in  the  county,  proceeds  in  a  direction  nearly 
frum  west  to  east  until  witmn  four  miles  of  the  sea,  where 
itrcceivBsthe'Virbiteriver,  running north-eastA'ard  past  Dun- 
leer,  which  direction  the  united  stream  preserves  through  the 
remainder  of  its  course.  The  Glyde,  formed  by  the  j  unction 
of  the  Lagan,  which  rises  in  Meath,  with  a  stream  descend- 
ing from  the  Monaghan  border,  passes  for  the  first  five  miles 
of  its  course  through  a  hare  and  uninteresting  tract  bordering 
on  the  latter  county.  Eastward  firum  this  the  appearance 
of  the  Gouatty  mptdly  improres:  a  series  of  dememe^  of 


which  lonth  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Louth,  is  tho 
most  extensive,  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river  for  several 
miles  of  its  course  through  the  rich  tract  north  of  Ardee : 
the  remainder  of  its  progress  to  Castlebellingham,  a  re- 
markably pretty  village  on  the  groat  northern  road  leading 
from  Drogheda  to  Dundalk,  is  through  low  marshy  meadow 
lands.  At  Castlehellingham  it  turns  southward,  and  wind- 
ing through  a  well-improved  tract  bordering  on  tho  coast, 
meets  the  Dee.  with  which  it  has  a  common  erabonehure  at 
Anagassan.  The  course  of  the  Fane  is  nearly  parall^ 
to  that  of  the  Glyde,  and  the  character  of  the  country 
through  which  it  runs  is  similar,  the  more  highly  im- 
proved portion  being  towards  the  coast,  where  for  two 
miles  of  its  course  it  skirts  the  demesne  of  Clermont,  and 
then  enters  the  sea  at  the  village  of  Lurgangreen.  A  dead 
flat,  beginning  south  of  Lurgangreen,  continues  to  Dun- 
dalk,  the  county  town,  which  stands  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  pUun,  at  the  head  of  a  creek  formed  by  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Castletown  river.  The  surronnding  country 
is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation :  the  level  lands  towards  the 
sea,  in  particular,  are  laid  out  vith  great  regularity  and  on 
an  extended  scale. 

Beyond  tho  Castletown  river,  which  runs  out  of  tho 
county  of  Armagh  in  a  direction  from  north  of  west  to 
south  of  east,  the  surface  is  of  quite  a  different  character. 
A  group  of  mountains,  ranging  from  1000  to  1900  feet  in 
height,  and  extending  over  a  district  fifteen  miles  long  and 
five  miles  broad,  stretches  across  the  Armagh  border,  and 
extends  eastward  into  a  great  peninsula  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Dundalk  and  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Lough  of  Carlingford  and  basin  of  the  Newry  river. 

Tho  general  direction  of  these  mountains  is  from  north- 
west to  south-east:  the  group  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions  h^  a  ravine  traversing  h  fW>m  north  to  south, 
and  forming  a  direct  line  of  communication  between  Dun- 
dalk and  Newry.  Through  this  defile  the  great  northern 
road  is  carried  at  a  considerable. height  above  the  bed  of  a 
mount ain-strcam,  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  tho 
formation  of  a  pretty  sheet  of  water  in  the  demesne  of 
Ravensdale,  a  romantic  scat  of  the  lute  Sir  Harry  Godcricke. 
The  steep  declivity  of  the  mountain,  which  rises  about  150O 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  glen  in  which  the  mountain 
stands,  is  clothed  with  wood  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet;  and  this  hanging  screen  of  foliage  is  prolonged  on  tho 
south  by  a  succession  of  similar  plantations  extending  as 
far  as  tne  bay  of  Dundalk.  A  remarkable  wooded  emi- 
nence, called  Trumpet-hill,  rising  between  the  main  moun- 
tain-range and  the  shore,  forms  a  prominent  feattire  in  this 
scene,  which,  to  the  traveller  approaching  Dundalk  ftooi 
the  north,  is  one  of  peculiar  variety  and  grandeur :  this  effect 
is  considerably  heightened  by  the  bleakness  and  monotony  of 
the  boggy  tract  of  Killeavy,  through  which  the  road  passoi 
for  several  miles  before  entering  the  deflle.  The  mountains 
lying  to  the  west  of  this  ravine  are  situated  chiefly  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  and  consist  of  tho  Slieve  GuUion  and 
Forkhill  groups.  The  latter  lie  immediately  along  tlio 
boundary  of  Louth,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  extremo 
ruggednoss  of  their  outline,  a  feature  more  or  less  cliaruc- 
teristic  of  all  the  heights  of  the  range.  Hie  Kilcurry  river, 
descending  from  the  southern  declivities,  joins  the  Castle- 
town river  a  short  distance  above  the  bridge  of  Dundalk.  Ths 
glens  and  va^es  which  lie  along  this  hor^r  of  the  mountain- 
region  possess  much  picturesque  beautyC  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  pass  of  Ravensdale  the  chief  heights  are  Cler- 
mont, 1462  feet;  Clermont  Cairn,  IG 74  feet;  and  Dorlaigy, 
906  feel.  Trumpet-hill  rises  465  feet,  but  from  its  exiremo 
steepness  appears  to  be  much  higher.  From  the  eastern 
side  of  Ravensdale  the  mountains  stretch  hack  to  the  river 
of  Newry  and  bay  of  Carlinijford,  which  they  overhang  in 
masses  rising  almost  immediately  from  the  water's  eage. 
The  chief  heights  here  are  Corrakite,  1869  feet,  and  Cai-- 
lingfurd  mountain,  immediately  over  the  town  of  Carling- 
ford, 1935  feet  Towards  the  extreinily  of  the  peninsula 
and  along  that  sido  bounding  the  bay  of  Dundalk  the 
mountains  leave  a  considerable  mar^n  of  level  land  between 
them  and  the  sea.  Tliis  open  tract  is  several  miles  in  width 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  it  tenninates  in 
the  low  point  of  Ballagan,  forming  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  bay  of  Carlingford.  A  considerable  valley,  watered 
by  two  streams  colled  the  Big  and  Littlo  Rivers,  penetrates 
the  mountain-region  on  this  »ide,  running  up  between  the 
heights  of  Barnavave,  1142  feet,  on  the^eost,  and  SUieve 
Nagloch.  1024  feet,  on  the 
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oontMetcd  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  shore  of  Carlingford 
Loch  and  valley  of  the  Newry  river  by  the  mountain-group 
above  mentioned.  The  town  of  Carltngford,  a  place  of  con- 
si^rable  antiquity  and  historical  inleretit,  stands  at  one 
extremity  of  this  tract,  ami  the  eastle  of  Narrow-water  at 
the  other.  The  latter  however,  being  built  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  of  Newry,  is  in  the  county  of  Down.  The 
harbour  of  Curlingford  is  described  under  the  article 
Dowrr.  The  only  other  harbour,  with  the  exception  of  a 
shallow  creek  at  Anagassan,  and  a  small  flsliine^pier  at 
Clogber-head,  is  that  of  Dundalk.  Clogher  bead  is  the 
only  bold  feature  of  the  coast  between  Dundalk  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Boyne.  A  broad  sandy  beadi,  in  some  places 
extending  at  low-water  to  a  dixtaoce  of  two  miles,  skirts 
this  part  of  the  coast  at  every  other  point.  The  danger  of 
these  great  sandy  shoals  is  nowever  much  diminished  by 
the  prevalent  direction  of  the  wind,  which  for  nine  montlu 
of  the  year  is  off  shore. 

Geology. — The  level  portion  of  the  county  south  of  the 
river  of  Dundalk  belonas  (generally  to  the  extensive  clay- 
slate  formation,  which  follows  the  northern  margin  of  the 
limestone  plain  from  the  Irish  channel  on  the  east  to  the 
verge  of  the  Upper  Shannon  on  the  west.  One  considerable 

Etch  of  carboniferous  limestone,  skirted  with  a  narrow 
It  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  is  included 
irithin  the  county  boundary  to  the  west  of  Ardee,  and  minor 
deposits  of  the  same  rock  occur  in  several  otiier  localities 
through  ihe  irest  and  north-west  of  the  southern  division ; 
but  the  greatest  extent  of  this  formation  within  the  county 
is  in  the  district  north  of  Dundalk,  where  the  level  space 
between  tho  declivities  of  the  mountains  and  the  shore, 
from  the  town  of  Corliugford  to  the  bridge  of  Dundalk,  and 
thence  westward  on  both  sides  of  the  Castletown  river  to 
its  junction  with  the  Kilcurr>',  is  occupied  by  a  limestone 
formation,  which,  as  it  is  surrounded  on  the  landward  bide 
by  transition  and  primitive  rocks,  may  probably  be  in  con- 
nection with  that  part  of  the  great  central  field  which  is 
known  to  be  overlaid  by  ihe  waters  of  the  Irish  Channel 
fhrther  south.  The  structure  of  the  mountainous  r^ion  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  group  of  Mourne,  consisting  of  a  nu- 
cleus of  granite  supporting  tho  clay-slato  and  limestone  of 
the  surrounding  field  on  its  flanks ;  the  clay-slate  near  the 
line  of  contact  wing  altered,  and  passing  mto  greenstone 
slate.  A  great  protrusion  of  crystalline  greenstone  trap 
occurs  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  range,  constituting 
the  central  mass  of  tho  mountains  between  the  Big  River 
and  Carlingford.  On  the  northern  declivilies  of  these 
heights  the  clay-slate  re-appears,  skirting  the  southern  shore 
of  the  bay  of  Carlingford.  Iron  and  lead  ore  are  the  only 
minerals  which  have  been  observed,  but  nowhere  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  warrant  mining  operations. 

Soil,  4^.— The  soil  of  the  southern  division  of  the  county, 
although  not  so  rich  as  that  of  the  limestone  plain  of  Meath, 
is  well  cd^uhited  for  every  kind  of  grain-cnm.  Wheat  is 
grown  in  large  quantitiesin  the  district  rouDd  Ardee ;  oats 
and  barley  are  toe  chief  crops  raised  off  the  tillage  lands  of 
the  rest  of  the  southern  district.  The  tract  north  of  the 
hay  of  Dundalk,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  also 
produces  heavy  wheat  crops.  Farming  in  general  is  carried 
on  in  a  superior  manner.  Green  crops  are  grown  by  almost 
all  the  gentlemen  farmers.  The  fences  are  usually  of  (quick- 
set, and  the  lands  well  drained.  In  the  mountain-district 
tho  condition  of  the  people  is  much  inferior,  and  the  im- 
proved system  of  husbandry  unknown.  Spade -cultivation 
IS  here  very  general,  and  the  old  slide  car  without  wlieels  is 
still  in  use.  The  dwellings  and  appearance  of  the  peasantry 
inhabiting  the  dreary  tract  through  which  the  northern 
road  passes  befhre  entering  the  defile  of  Ravrasdale  contrast 
strongly  with  the  comfbrtAle  habitations  and  decent  dresses 
of  the  ruml  population  of  Down.  Tlie  condition  of  the  pea- 
santrv  throughout  the  southern  district  is  howe^-er  consider- 
ably better  ni  all  respects  than  in  most  of  the  counties  of 
Leinster.  The  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labourers 
varies  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  day,  for  210  working  days  in  the 
year. 

There  is  no  regular  return  of  the  sales  of  grain  in  the 
Kcveral  markot^towns.  Tho  sales  in  Dundalk  in  1835 
■were — 

Wheat   242,100  cwts. 

Barley   377,074  « 

Oats    146,037i  „ 

The  sale  of  oats  at  Ardee  in  the  suns  yeu  is  estiiiMted 


at  73,400  cwts.,  and  at  Castlebellingham  3500  cwts.  The 
wheat  and  barley  of  the  above  return  are  chiefly  the  pro- 
duce of  Louth  and  Monaghan  ;  the  oats,  of  Cavan,  Bfona- 
^han,  and  Fermanagh.  The  greater  part  of  the  oats  pro- 
duced in  Louth  is  used  for  home  consumption. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  with  '•ome  activity 
at  Ravensdale  and  CoUon,  where  there  are  large  bleach- 
greens,  but  chiefly  in  Drogheda  and  its  neighbourhood, 
where  the  trade  is  generally  vei^  brisk.  In  Drogheda  there 
is  a  steam-power  mill  for  spitmmg  flax,  vhich  employs  430 
spinners.   The  quantity  of  linen  made  in  the  town  is  1500 
webs  weeUy,  six-sevenths  of  which  are  mann&ctured 
fiora  yarns  spun  in  the  town  and  neiehbourhood,  or  im 
ported fromlltdfiuttandtheremainderof BritishyanuL  The 
numberof  persons  employed  in  the  linen  manulaciure  in  the 
county  in  1831  was  as  follows :  bleacher^  20 ;  flax-dressers, 
6 ;  reed-makers.  2 ;  weavers  (including  some  woollen 
weavers)  972.   In  the  same  year  there  were  in  the  county 
G  brewers,  7  maltsters,  30  tanners,  64  coopers,  14  corn- 
dealers,  60  millers,  and  15  millwrights.  A  pin  manufactory 
was  established  at  Drogheda,  in  1836,  by  a  Manchester  house, 
who  were  unable  lo  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  at 
their  English  establishment.     The  hands  employed  are 
children,  who  earn  about  4c.  per  week.  In  1S38  there  were 
260  employed,  and  the  |»opnetors  vere  looking  out  fhr  tbe 
site  of  another  establishment  in  a  populous  part  of  tbe 
county.  Tbe  fisheries  off  the  coast  give  occasional  empVf- 
ment  to  13  decked  fishing-boats,  11  half-decked  ditto,  one 
open  sail  ditto,  and  313  open  sail-boats,  having  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  1763  tons,  and  manned  by  1315  fishermen. 

There  is  a  rather  numerous  resident  gentry.  The  only 
nobleman  permanently  resident  is  Lord  Viscount  Ferrard. 
The  Ear)  of  Roden  has  a  mansion  and  fine  park  adjoining 
Dundalk,  but  is  usually  resident  in  the  county  of  Down. 
The  other  principal  proprietors  are  Sir  Patrick  Bellew,  Sir 
Allan  BelUngham,  Sir  Richard  Robinson,  and  the  ftmilies 
of  Fortescue,  Balfour.  Taafle,  Chester,  &c 

Divitiona,  Towns,  ^c. — Louth  is  divided  into  the  batonief 
of  Lower  Dundalk,  on  the  north-east;  containing  the  torn 
of  Carlingford,  population  (in  1831)  1319 ;  Uj^xr  Dundalk, 
on  the  north-west,  contoining  the  town  of  Dundalk  (pop.  of 
borough  and  town  13,078);  Zou^  in  the  centre,  containing 
the  town  of  Louth  (pop.  613)  ;  Ardee  on  the  south-west  and 
centre,  containing  the  towns  of  Ardee  (pop.  3975)and  Caslk-- 
bellingham  (pop.  611),  and  the  village  of  Anagassan  (pop. 
235);  and  Ferrard,  in  the  south,  containing  the  towns  of 
Ck>llon  (pop.  1153).  Duuleer  (pop.  710),  and  Clt^her  (pap. 
592),  and  the  villages  of  Termonfeckin  (pop.  470)  and  Bai- 
tray  (pop.  428). 

Dundalk,  the  assize  town  of  the  county,  has  hod  ^~arious 
charters  of  incorporation.  The  governing  charter  bears 
date  the  4th  March,  1674.  The  corporation  consists  of  a 
bailiff,  16  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  numberof  freemen. 
The  governing  body  is  the  corporation  at  large.  The  free- 
dom is  acquired  by  special  fovour  of  the  governing  body. 
There  is  no  criminal  jurisdiction  hej-ond  that  of  a  justice  ai 
the  peace,  which  rank,  for  tho  borough,  the  baUiff  and 
recorder  hold  ex  qjffleio.  The  court  of  record  is  disused. 
The  average  revenue  is  60/.  per  annum,  and  tbe  expendi- 
ture 150/.  The  corporation  in  1835  were  1 126/.  I0«.  in  debt. 
The  patron  is  the  Earl  of  Roden,  who  is  proprietor  of  almost 
the  entire  site  of  the  town.  The  present  boundary  of  the 
borough  comprises  an  area  of  445  statute  acres. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Dundalk  returned  two  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament.  It  is  now  represented  by  one  member  in 
the  imperial  pai-Uament.  The  right  of  election  formerly  lay 
with  the  corporation.  It  is  now,  by  the  2nd  Wm.  IV^  c. 
88,  vested  in  tbe  resident  freemen  and  IQ/.  householders. 
The  number  of  voters  at  the  last  general  election  was  3'6. 

Dundalk  is  a  place  of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  being  tbe 
Dundalgan  of  the  Irish  Ossianic  poems,  the  residence  of  the 
hero  CuchuUin.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  some  earthen 
and  stone  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  town 
formed  a  portion  of  the  old  cahir  or  city.  Tbe  situation  of 
the  place,  on  the  lowest  ford  of  the  C!astletown  river,  in  the 
direct  road  to  Ulster,  rendered  it  early  a  port  of  importance 
to  the  English.  It  was  here  O'Hanlon  opposed  the  march 
of  De  Courcy  northward  in  1 179,  on  which  occasion  a  great 
number  of  the  Irish  were  drowned  in  the  fords.  The  result 
of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  but  Dundalk  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  Tbe  site  and  vicinity  of  the  town 
Tere  afterwards  bestowed  on  Bertram  de  Vordon.  to  whom 
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Bnioe^B  iaTOUon  of  Ireland  in  1315,  Dondglk  wu  among 
the  ftnt  plooes  that  teAl  into  his  hands,  and  here  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  caused  himself  to  he  crowned  king  of  Ire- 
land. Bruce,  after  ravaging  the  south  of  Ireland  with 
Vttrioua  fortune,  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk 
iu  the  latter  end  of  the  year  Ism.  Here  he  was  encoun- 
tered at  tlie  Faughart,  a  height  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Castletown  river,  by  Lord  John  Bremingham.  In  this  hat- 
llo  Bruce  was  slain,  and  his  predatofy  army  entirely  dia- 

Krsed.  Bremingham  for  his  services  was  created  earl  of 
luth,  and  had  the  manor  of  Anlee  bestowed  on  him. 
During  the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neill,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Dundalk  was  besieged  by  the  insurgents,  hut 
without  success.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of 
IC4t,  Sir  Pholim  O'Neill  took  it  without  opposition,  the 
garrison  having  surrendered  on  the  first  summons.  On  the 
2Gth  of  March.  164S,LordMoor  and  Sir  Henry  Tichboinne, 
after  having  driven  the  Irish  from  hefore  Droghedo,  and 
retaken  Aruee,  advanced  against  Duadalk,  which  after  some 
resistance  they  carried  by  storm,  having  broken  open  the 
main  gate  with  pickaxes.  After  the  capture  of  Drogheda 
by  Uromwell  in  1649,  Dundalk  surrendered  to  the  pavlia- 
mentarians.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  it  was  evacuated 
hy  the  forces  of  James  II.  on  the  advance  of  the  army  of 
King  William,  who  took  poasession  of  it  before  he  proceeded 
to  the  Boyne. 

The  main  street  of  ^Hfcdalk  is  butU  along  the  line  of  the 
great  northern  road,  andruns  nearly  north  and  south :  the 
oUier  leading  streets  run  eastward  from  the  main  street, 
and  parallel  to  one  another,  occupying  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  plain  along  tiie  southern  twnk  or  the  creek,  where  the 
Castletown  river  expands  into  the  sea.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  main  street  is  the  bridge,  and  south  from  it 
the  linen-hall  and  church.  The  market- house,  a  decent 
brick  buildiug,  and  the  county-court  house,  a  very  handsome 
edifice  of  cut  atone,  are  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
main  street.  The  county  infirmary,  a  brick  building  in  the 
Tudor  style,  atands  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  demesne 
of  Dundalk-house,  a  residence  of  the  earl  of  Roden,  skirts 
the  western  side  of  the  main  street  through  its  entire  length. 
An  extensive  cav^ry  barrack  terminates  the  town  eastward. 
The  genwd  appMtranoo  of  Dundalk  is  highly  respectable. 
The  inroviitons  of  the  lighting  and  paving  act  were  put  in 
force  here  in  1832.  The  amount  of  the  assessment  tox 
lighting,  paving,  and  vatching  tor  the  year  1836  vas  696/ 
89.  Ud. 

The  ocvn-trede  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  In  the 
town  are  a  steam-power  mill  for  grinding  wheat,  a  large 
distillery,  and  two  breweries.  Dundalk  is  the  chief  point 
of  exiport  for  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Mona^han,  and  Fer- 
managh. The  tapwta  of  i^iriculturid  prodnoe  in  1835  eon- 
siated  of 

Ota. 

Wheat   142,097 

Wheat,  meal,  and  flour  .    .  16,280 

Barley   56,260 

Malt   53,8754 

Oats   229.542i 

Oatmeal   129,360 

Tbora  is  also  a  brge  export  o^  hutter  and  e^,  collected 
principally  from  the  counties  of  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  LongFord.  The  butter  exported  is  about 
550  tons  for  the  season:  the  number  of  eggs  exported  in 
1835  was  2,410,800;  of  yards  of  linen  60,000;  of  lbs.  of 
-wool  1 5,680  ;  of  heads  of  cows  and  oxen  3932  ;  of  horses 
100  ;  of  sheep  7266  ;  and  of  swine  48,163.  Total  value  of 
thu  exports  for  that  year  452,813/.  In  the  same  year  the 
imports  amounted  to  107,953/.,  of  which  the  chief  items 


vere  for  coal,  culm,  and  cinders  19,02U. ;  cotton  maiiti 
&etures  13.800/.;  woollen  manuAtctures  10,500/.;  haber- 
dashery 6500/. ;  iron  6960/.;  fish  (herrings)  7000/.;  oak- 
bark  for  tanners  4,800/.;  sugai-s  SlOO/. ;  and  teas  1400/. 
Two  steam-vessels,  each  of  200  tons  register,  the  property 
of  a  Dundalk  company,  ply  regularly  between  the  port  and 
Liverpool.  Since  the  establishment  of  these,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  imports. 
The  port,  although  it  has  not  much  depth  of  water,  is  con- 
sidered a  safe  one.  A  freight  will  be  taken  for  it  in  an 
English  port  at  a  less  charge  than  for  either  of  the  ports  of 
Newrj'  or  Drogheda.  There  are  no  harbour  dues. 

Dundalk  is  the  head  of  an  excise  district,  embracing 
Ncwry  and  Warrenpoint  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ardee  in 
Louth,  and  the  entire  county  of  Monaghan.  The  amount 
of  excise  paid  in  the  district  in  1835  was  112,189/.  16^.  7^ 
Tlie  customs  paid  for  the  port  of  Dundalk,  in  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  3598/.  5s.  7d.  A  branch  of  the  hank  of  Ire- 
land is  established  here. 

Ardee  is  an  antient  corporation,  at  present  governed  by 
charter  of  the  28th  of  February,  1712.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  portreeve,  burgesses,  and  freemen.  The  go- 
verning body  IS  the  common-council.  There  is  no  criminal 
jurisdiction  beyond  that  of  the  portreeve,  who  is  a  justice  of 
the  peace  ex  officio  within  the  borough.  The  civil  r-ourt  of 
the  recorder  is  now  disused.  It  is  asserted  by  the  inhabit- 
ants that  corporate  estates  to  the  value  of  lOUO/.  per  annum 
have  been  spoliated.  The  present  income  of  the  corpomtion 
is  125/.  [Abdee.] 

Dunleer  is  incorporated  by  charter  of  the  3rd  of  August, 
1678.  The  coiporation  is  virtually  extinct  The  town  itself 
is  inconHderable. 

Corlingford  is  an  antient  corporation,  having  been,  during 
the  existence  of  Uie  English  pale,  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  as  commanding  the  only  pass  at  that  time 
practicable  between  Dundalk  and  Newry.  The  governing 
charter  is  dated  19th  of  August,  1619.  The  corporation  is 
virtually  extinct. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Louth  returned  two  county  members 
and  two  for  eacli  of  the  above  boroughs.  The  represenla- 
lion  is  now  limited  to  two  [county  members,  and  one  fur 
Dundalk.  The  county  constituency,  at  the  end  of  1836, 
consisted  of  1194  voters.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  the 
police  force  of  the  county  consisted  of  4  diief  constables,  22 
constables,  107  snbconstahles,  and  5  horse  of  the  consta- 
bulary, supported  at  a  cost  of  5121/.  13<.  5d.,of  which 
2469/.  18«.  Sd.  was  chargeable  against  the  coimty;  and  of 
1  magistrate,  21  constables,  70  subconstables,  and  2  horse 
of  the  peace-preser\'atjon  police,  the  cost  of  supporting 
which  establishment  was  4400/.  16;.  5d.  In  the  same  year 
the  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
who  were  committed  to  the  county  gaol  was  321,  of  whom 
288  were  males  and  33  females.  Of  these  9 1  males  and  4 
females  could  read  and  write  at  the  time  of  their  committal, 
137  males  and  20  females  could  read  only,  and  60  males 
and  9  females  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Tho  assises 
for  the  Goun^  are  held  at  Dundalk,  and  general  quarter- 
sesuons  at  Dundalk,  Drogheda  (a  county  in  itself),  and 
Ardee,  in  which  last  place  is  a  court-house  and  bridewell. 
The  district  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Dublin.  This  asylum  was 
originally  built  in  the  year  1815,  by  parliamentary  gmnt,  for 
admission  of  all  pauper  lunatics  throughout  Ireland.  It 
was  created  a  district  asylum  hy  act  of  11  Geo.  IV.,  c.  22, 
and  is  now  annexed  to  the  district  formed  by  the  counties 
of  Wicklow,  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  the  counties  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  and  of  the  town  of  Drogheda.  The  county 
infirmary  at  Dundalk  is  a  very  extensive  and  complete  esla- 
blishment.  There  are  dispensaries  in  alt  the  minor  towns. 
There  is  no  local  newspaper. 
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Loutl).  at  the  coming  of  the  English,  fonned  a  portbn  of 
ttM  tMTitory  of  Orvial  or  Oriel,  by  which  luuue  it  afterwards 
eamo  itself  to  be  known  in  contradistinction  to  the  more 
western  paru  of  the  territory.  The  native  fomilies  of  chief 
authority  in  the  territory  at  this  time  were  the  0*Ker\-aills, 
or  CyCarrols,  and  the  MacMahons.  Donehad  0'Ker\-aill, 
inrinee  of  Orgial.  was  the  (bunder  of  several  religious  houses 
m  the  present  county  of  Louth,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century :  among  these  was  the  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Mellifoiit,  the  consecration  of  which,  in  a.d.  1 157.  was  at- 
tended by  a  great  assemblage  of  the  Irish  nobility.  Among 
those  who  bestowed  gifts  on  the  new  establishment  on  that 
occasion  was  Devoreilla,  wife  of  (XRourk,  whose  elopement 
with  Dennot  HacHorrogh  shortly  after  led  to  the  English 
invasion.  The  eastern  part  of  Orgial,  constituting  the  pre- 
sent Louth,  having  been  cou^uerea  1^  De  Courcy  between 
3179  and  1180,  was  erected  mto  a  county  by  Kmg  John, 
A.D.  1310.  Being  at  the  time  accounted  a  portion  of  Ulster, 
it  fbrmed  part  of  the  grant  to  De  Courcy,  and  after  his 
time  to  De  Lacey,  by  whom  it  was  divided*  among  infarior 
harons.  The  fiunilies  of  De  Verdon,  Pippard,  Taaffe,  Bel- 
lew,  and  Gemon  were  among  those  introduced  at  this 
period.  During  the  decay  of  tne  English  authority,  in  the 
fburteenth  and  fifteenth  centories,  Louth  remained  attached 
to  the  government.  The  preservation  of  the  county  from 
the  general  spirit  of  defection  then  abroad  was  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  institution,  by  act  of  the  12th 
Edw.  lY..  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  George,  a  military 
fraternity  composed  of  thirteen  of  the  rhief  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Louth, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  protection  of  the  pale  fh>m 
the  neighbouring  Irish,  and  the  arrest  of  outlaws  and  rebels 
within  the  above  counties.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Louth,  which  was  not  considered  a  portion  of  Leinster  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  in  great  measure  that  of  Droghcda 
and  Dundalk.  [Droohbda.T  The  forfeitures  consequent  on 
the  rebellion  of  1641  and  the  ensuing  civil  wars  extended 
over  nearly  the  entire  county.  Those  which  followed  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  embraced  22,508  acres,  of  an 
estimated  value,  at  that  time,  of  82,310/,  3s. 

The  numerous  antiquities  which  occur  throughout  Louth 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  volume  entitled '  Lou  thiana,' 
published  at  Dublin  in  1758.  Earthen  mounds  and  en- 
trenchments are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  most 
remarkable  in  the  county  is  tnat  of  Castle-Guard  at  Ardee. 
Its  porpendicnlar  height  is  nearly  90  feet,  the  depth  of  the 
main  trench  between  30  and  40,  the  circumference  at  the 
top  140,  and  round  the  base  upwards  of  600  feet  The 
mound  and  building  called  FeUi*  na  ain  JBighe,  or  '  the  one 
night's  work,*  near  Dundalk,  is  a  curious  combination  of 
the  earthen  rath  with  the  stone  rashiol,  and  is  probably 
coeval  with  the  Dundelgan  of  the  Ossianic  romances.  Stone 
circles  and  other  supposed  Druidic  remains  are  also  numer- 
ous. The  most  remarkable  are  at  Ballirckan  and  Ballioa- 
hatry,  near  Du  ndalk.  At  Ballyraascanlan  is  a  cromlech,  the 
covering-stone  of  which  measures  12  feet  by  6,  and  weighs 
upwards  of  thirty  tons.  Round  towers  fi^raly  stood  at 
Louth  and  Drogheda,  and  two  are  still  remaining  at  Dro- 
niskin  and  Monasterboyce.  The  last  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  the  kingdom:  it  is  110  feet  high,  hut  has  lost 
the  greater  part  of  its  conical  covering.  In  the  churchyard 
near  the  tower  stand  two  beautifully  sculptured  stone 
crosses.  The  larger,  called  St.  Boyne's  Cross,  is  18  feet 
high.  On  the  base  of  (he  smaller,  which  is  1 6  feet  in  height, 
is  an  inscription,  on  which  '  Pray  for  Muredocli '  is  legible 
in  very  anticnt  Irish  characters.  The  arms  of  these  crosses 
are  enclosed  in  circles,  and  the  entire  surfiice  of  each  is 
covered  with  rich  tracery  and  allegorical  sculpture.  St 
Boyne  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  St  Buas,  the 
founder,  who  died  K.n.  521.  Muredoch,  by  whom  the  other 
cross  was  probably  set  up,  died  A.D.  636.  The  ruins  of  the 
abbey  of  Mellifont  occugy  a  beautiful  site  on  the  bank  of 
the  Mattock  river,  near  Boyne.  They  consist  of  a  gate- 
tower,  part  of  a  chapel,  and  the  lower  story  of  an  octagonal 
chapter- house.  The  ornamental  part  of  the  doorways  and 
arches  of  the  two  latter  buildings  are  formed  of  blue 
marble,  and  havo  been  highly  gilt  There  are  some  very 
antient  ruins  on  the  hill  of  Faughart,  where  Edward  Bruce 
is  said  to  be  buried,  connected  with  the  old  cell  of  St 
Brigid.  Of  the  various  feudal  buildings  throughout  the 
county  the  chief  are  the  castle  of  Carlingford,  erected  by 
King  John,  Rohe'a  Castle,  north-west  of  Duudalk,  Tor- 
fcckaa  or  Xormonfeckin  Castlo,  a  rendence  of  the  arch- 


bishops  of  AmagW  mhahited  last  by  MmatB  Ussboi^  and 
Castletown,  still  kept  in  habitable  older,  on  the  Muthbaiik 
of  tfaa  Castletown  nver  near  Dundalk. 

Louth  lies  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher,  hut  chiefly  in 
that  of  Armagh,  which  extends  into  the  counties  of  A  rma^ 
Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Louth,  and  Meath.  The  numbM 
of  parishes  in  this  diocese  is  98,  constituting  88  bene- 
fices, and  having  88  churches  of  the  Establishment,  1 L 
other  places  of  Protestant  worship  in  connection  therewith, 
68  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  44  meeting-houses  be- 
longing to  other  Protestant  Dissenlers,  and  120  Roman 
Cathonc  chapels.  In  1834  the  total  population  of  the 
diocese  was  500,636,  of  whom  there  were  103,012  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  84,837  Presbyterians,  334Q 
other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  309,447  Roman  Catholic^ 
being  in  the  proportioii  of  3  Roman  Catholics  to  1-&8  Fro* 
testant,  of  whatever  dewuninatkm.  In  the  sameyest  there 
were  in  tiiis  diocese  623  daily  schools,  in  which  44.606 
young  pmoni  received  instruction ;  being  in  the  pro^ortioa 
of  8'  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  tui- 
tion, in  which  respect  Armagh  stands  fourteenth  among 
the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools,  in  1834, 
there  were  sixty-seven  in  oounection  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  graodgury  preaeot- 
ments.  The  amount  levied  f^tbe  year  1835  wai 
11,247^  S(t,  of  which  2749/.  |M7(1  was  fw  roads  and 
bridges,  4509/.  6s.  )0d.  for  buildinpTsalaries,  chariUea,  &c., 
and  3988/.  U.  3d.  for  police. 

(Wright's  Louthiana;  Report  t/uRailtamr  Comnu- 
tionert/or  IreUmdt  Cox's  Hi$tor^  ^  Jniaiu;  ParliQ' 
mentoTU  Reports  and  Papert,  &c) 

LOUTH.  [LlNCOLNSHIBK.] 

LOUTHERBOURG,  PHILIP  JAMES  DE,a  dbiiu- 
guished  landscape  painter,  born  at  Strasburg,  October  31, 
1740,  was  the  son  of  a  miniature  painter  who  died  at  Paris 
iu  I  768.  He  at  first  studied  under  Tischbein,  aAerwards 
under  Casanova,  whose  name  as  an  historical  painter  was 
then  in  great  vogue.  While  his  own  peculiar  forte  lay  in 
landscape,  he  was  enabled  by  his  education  to  give  to  that 
branch  of  the  art  a  greater  compass  and  range  of  subjects 
than  usual,  as  in  his  various  battle  and  hunting  pieces,  be- 
sides ethers  that  claim  to  be  considered  as  strictly  historical 
in  subject ;  for  instance,  his '  Storming  of  Valencwnnes'  and 
'LerdHowe'sVieton  in  June,  1794.*  Hi*wotkaa>e  stamped 
by  great  Tigour  and  mastery  ai  pencil,  and  by  excellent 
managemmt  in  re^id  ta  eompoeition.  Alter  kaving  ob- 
tained considerable  reputation  at  Paris  by  the  works  wliieit 
be  exhibited  at  the  Louvre,  and  having  been  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  there  in  1768,  Ijoutbecbourg 
came  over  to  England  (where  he  waa  afterwards  elected  a 
royal  academician)  in  1771,  and  was  engaged  as  seenti- 
painter  at  the  Opera  House.  His  vigorous  style  of  execu- 
tion, his  poetical  imagination,  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
scenic  effect,  wellquali&ed  him  for  a  department  art  vTlucli 
demands  them  all,  and  which  is  held  to  be  a  suboidinatu 
one  chiefly  because  its  productions  are  soon  laid  aside  awl 
entirely  forgotten.  Soon  after  his  settling  in  this  country, 
Loutherbourg  got  up,  under  the  name  of  the  Eidopkutikon, 
a  novel  ana  highly  ingenious  exhibitim,  displaying  the 
changes  of  the  elements  and  their  phenomena,  in  a  calm,  a 
mooDlight,  and  a  sunset  and  a  storm  at  sea.  Of  this  ^"cry 
interesting  pictorial  contrivance,  which  may  be  said  m}t 
only  to  have  anticipated,  but  in  some  respects  to  have 
surpassed  our  mreseut  dioramas,  although  ujpon  a  stnallei 
scale,  a  tolerably  AiU  account  is  given  in  P]-ne'a  *  ^'ine 
and  Walnuts.' 

Loutberbourg  etched  several  of  his  own  compositions. 
He  died  at  his  rcaidctice  at  Hammcrsmitli-terroce,  Manh 
11,  1812. 

IjOU  VAIN  (the  French  name  of  Leuven\  a  ven^  antiout 
town  in  South  Brabant,  in  SO"  54'  N.  lat  and  4°  39^E.  long. 
It  stands  on  the  Dyle,  16  miles  east  from  Brussels,  and  about 
the  same  distance  south-east  from  Mechlin,  or  Malines,  and 
north-west  from  Tirlemont  The  system  of  railroads  from 
Ostcud,  Bruges,  Ghent  Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  which  unite 
at  Malines,  is  continued  through  I^uvain  and  Tirlemont  to 
Liege,  and  will  be  further  continued  through  Aix-la-Chapelle 
toCologne,  and  eventually  to  Bonn,  where  its  further  prepress 
will  be  impeded  by  natural  ditBcullies.  Louvain  m'ss  sur- 
rounded by  walls  iu  ]  156,  and  was  for  a  kmg  time  the  \^ax 
dence  of  tlie  dukes  of  Bryant.  In  \im»J^m.^  Louvain  waa 
the  largest,  the  rioheat.  <^|t^^^i<Jpfr^J^^y »» 
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tlie  country.  Its  principal  trade  consisted  in  woollen  manu- 
ftictures,  vbich  are  said  to  have  been  pmaecuted  to  such  an 
extent  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  to  give 
employmeDt  to  1 50,000  workmen ;  but  this  number  appears 
to  be  exaggerated.  Hie  weavers,  in  1382.  revolted  against 
the  duke  of  Brabant,  aud  for  a  time  desolated  the  province, 
but  were  speedily  reduced  to  obedkeooe ;  and  the  nra^eaders 
being  exiled,  the  greater  part  of  them  came  to  England, 
where  they  introduced  Uie  manu&t'ture  of  broad-cloth. 
The  walls  rfLouvain  are  nearly  seven  miles  in  circumference ; 
but  a  great  part  of  the  space  enclosed  is  no  longw  occupied 
by  houses,  which  have  been  mcceeded  by  gardens  and  viue- 
yards.  The  population  is  now  about  27,000,  or  only  one- 
sixth  of  what  it  was  500  years  ago. 

The  manufacture  of  woolleiu  and  laoe  is  now  carried  on 
in  Loumn  to  a  small  extent  There  are  several  breweries 
in  the  town,  and  the  beer  of  Lottvain  eqjoys  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  has  a  great  sale  in  other  pacta  of  Belgium.  There 
is  also  a  trade  to  some  extent  in  a^mdtural  produce. 

The  university  of  Louvain  was  established  in  1426  br 
John,  the  fourth  duke  Brabant,  and  long  eojoyed  a  high 
celebrity.  It  was  suppressed  hj  the  Frendi  in  1793,  and 
the  building  converted  into  an  hospttali  but  was  restored 
in  1817.  and  is  again  a  ^urishing  institution  with  60  pro- 
fessors and  500  students:  it  has  a  botanio  fuden  and  soo- 
logical  and  mineralwical  museums. 

The  town-hall,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  erected  in 
1440,  contains  some  good  pointings.  Tbe  church  of  St. 
Peter  is  one  of  the  finest  religious  edifices  in  Belgium ;  the 
tower,  which  fell  down  in  1604.  is  said  to  have  boen  533 
feet  high.   The  town  is  in  general  not  well  built. 

LOUVIER3,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Eure,  is  on  the  river  £ure,  and  on  the  road  from  Evreux 
to  Rouen,  12  miles  frun  Evreux  aud  17  from  Rouen. 
This  town  was  antiently  fortified.  In  the  v^nus  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century  tiie  townsmen  embraoed  the  party  of 
the  League,  and  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  parliament  of 
Rouen,  when  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  Protestants ;  but 
they  submitted  to  Henri  IV.  after  the  battle  of  Ivry.  The 
town  is  handsomely  built,  and  situated  in  a  fertile  plain :  it 
has  an  antient  church  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  prome- 
nades round  the  site  of  the  ramparts.  The  population  in 
1831  ms  8627  town,  or  9885  for  tbe  whole  commune ;  in 
1836  it  was  9927  for  the  commune.  The  chief  manuiao- 
ture  is  of  fine  woollen  cloths  and  kerseymeres,  first  intro- 
duced in  1681,  and  now  the  moat  important  of  the  kind  in 
France:  there  «M  upwards  of  forty  iactories.  Other 
woollen  goods  also  are  made.  There  are  mills  for  spinning 
Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  yarn,  moved  by  water;  there  ore 
also  dye-houses  for  cotton  and  wool,  linen-bleoehing  estar 
blishnients.  tan-yards,  soap-bouses,  sugar-refining  houses, 
and  worktops  for  making  the  machinery  employed  in  the 
various  feetories  and  mills.  Tbwe  are  a  subordinate  court 
of  justice,  several  government  offieed,  a  public  library,  and  a 
theatre.  There  are  four  yearly  fiurs.  Tbe  fine  cloths  are 
sent  chiefiy  to  Paris ;  the  remainder  are  exported.  The  wool 
is  chiefly  brought  from  Spain.  The  arnMidissement  of  Lou- 
viors  contains  302  square  miles,  uid  is  divided  into  five 
cantons  and  1 1 8  communes.  It  had  a  peculation  of  68,942 
in  1  831 ;  and  of  69,402  in  1836. 
IjOUVRB.  [Paws.] 

IjOVE-APPLE,  a  frnit-bearing  annual,  also  called  To- 
mato, is  the  Solanum  Lyoopcrsioon  of  botanists,  a  idant 
much  euttivated  for  the  sake  of  Us  berries,  firom  which  are 
obtained  various  |«eparations  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
It  is  a  native  of  Peru  and  Brazil,  whence  it  has  been  owned 
into  North  America  and  the  Old  W(»-ld ;  and  it  has  become, 
as  itwere,  naturalixed  in  some  parts  of  India.  The  common 
love-apple  has  depressed  round  lobed  irre^lar  berries,  var^'- 
ing  in  size  from  one  to  three  or  four  inches  in  diametw,  and  in 
colour  from  dull  red  to  yellow.  When  raw.  they  have  a  singular 
flnvour,  not  unlike  that  of  cooked  meat,  but  they  are  never 
brought  to  table  except  stewed  or  in  the  form  of  sauce.  The 
only  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Tomato  which  it  is 
necessary  to  givo  are.  that  it  should  be  treated  like  a  tender 
annual,  and  when  planted  out  have  a  southern  bank  or 
wall,  or  some  treUia,  over  which  the  branches  may  be  dis- 
po&ed.  In  this  climate  the  summers  are  too  short  to  ripen 
the  firuit  unlets  assisted  by  reHeeled  heat  Many  varieties 
are  known,  which  some  botanists  consider  distinct  species ; 
they  principally  differ  in  the  form,  colour,  and  size  of  their 
fruit.  They  all  are  at  variance  with  the  usual  choraoter  of 
the  genus  Solanum,  in  having  a  ftnit  vitit  an  irregular 


nnmberand  arrangement  of  its  cells,  on  which  account  they 
have  been  cotlect«l  by  Dunal  into  a  particular  genus,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  Lycopersicon,  distinguishing 
eleven  species,  and  calling  the  common  garden  love-apple 
L.  eteulentimi.   

LOW  COUNTRIES,  or  NETHERLANDS,  a  district 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  lying  between  49"  30'  and  63"  49' 
N. laL,  and  between  2*40'  end  7*  ICE.  long,  compre- 
hending the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  grand- 
duchy  of  Luxemburg.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  ^y  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  and  tbe  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
on  tbe  north  and  the  west  by  the  North  Sea.  and  on  tbe 
south  by  the  kingdom  of  France. 

LOWER  GREEN-SAND.   [Cbetacsous  Group.] 

LOWTH,  WILLIAM,  bom  1661,  died  1732,  the  elder  of 
two  dirines  of  the  Church  of  England,  father  and  son,  both 
distinguished  by  eminent  attainments  in  biblical  literature 
and  by  their  useful  publications.  The  elder  is  tbe  less  emi 
uent,  though  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  profounder 
scholar ;  but  he  lived  less  in  the  public  eye.  and  attained  to 
none  of  the  dignities  which  were  bestowed  on  the  son. 
Early  in  lifb  he  became  chaplain  to  Mew.  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  gavo  him  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester, and  the  rectory  of  Buriton  in  that  diocese,  where  he 
lived,  died,  and  was  buried.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors*  School,  from  whence  he  had  passed  to  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford. 

If  we  would  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  laborious 
reading,  we  must  look  rather  to  the  works  of  other  persona 
than  his  own,  and  particularly  to  Potter's  edition  of  the 
works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Hudson's  edition  of 
the  works  of  Joaephus.  To  both  these  editors  he  comma 
nicated  valuable  notes.  Of  his  own  writings,  those  which 
are  now  most  read  are  his  '  Directions  for  the  Profitable 
Reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.*  whieh  was  first  published  in 
1708,  and  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  his  *  Commentarr 
on  the  four  greater  Prophets.*  This  last-named  wort 
usually  accompanies  Bishop  Patrick's  Commentary  on  the 
other  books  of  Scripture,  to  which  it  was  prepared  as  a 
supplement. 

LOWTH,  ROBERT,  bom  1710,  died  1787,aprelato  of 
the  English  Church,  son  of  tbe  Lowth  last  named,  and. 
like  his  fkther.  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  and  his  valuable  writings  in  the  illustration  of 
tbem.  He  was  also  an  elegant  scholar,  and  an  inquirer 
into  minute  and  curious  history.  There  are  a  few  poems  of 
his.  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  academical  exercisea;  which  in, 
their  day  were  greatly  admired. 

He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Winchester  founded  by 
William  of  Wirkham.  from  whence  he  passed  to  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  which  was  also  founded  by  theaame  munificent 
prehite.  He  went  abroad  with  members  of  the  Dartmouth 
and  tbe  Devonshire  fomiltes,  who,  especially  the  latter, 
favoured  his  advancement  in  the  church ;  and  having  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  also  the  patronage  of  HoadEy,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  he  rose  by  regular  gradations  till  he  became 
bishop  of  London,  and  in  a  situation  to  decline  the  offer 
which  was  made  to  him  by  King  George  III.  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterhuiy.  A  few  dates  of  his  preferments 
may  suflice.  Early  in  life  he  had  the  rectory  of  Orington ; 
in  1750  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Winchester;  in  1753 
rector  of  East-Woodha^  in  thatdioeese;  in  1766  he  became 
bishop  of  St.  David's;  in  the  same  year  he  was  translated 
to  Oxford ;  and  in  1 777  was  made  bishop  of  London. 

In  speaking  of  die  writings  with  which  Bishop  Lowth 
has  enriched  the  literature  of  his  country,  we  shall  pass 
over  his  minor  tracts,  even  those  which  belong  to  his  con- 
troversy with  Bishop  Warburton,  arising  out  of  a  trifling 
difference  of  opinion  reflecting  tho  Book  of  Job.  The 
controversy  was  conductea  on  both  sides  widi  a  virulence 
rarely  Witnessed  in  these  days  in  the  disputes  of  literary  men, 
and  the  pamphlets  may  be  recommended  to  any  one  who  can 
relish  angry  disputations  seasoned  by  learning  and  wit. 
Writings  on  which  we  can  dwell  with  greater  satisfiiction 
are  his  *  Life  of  William  of  Wyckham,*  flraC  published  in 
1758.  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  results  to  be  attained 
by  curious  and  recondite  hii^raphical  research ;  and  his '  Lec- 
tures on  the  PoetiT  of  the  Hebrews,'  whidi  were  delivered 
by  him  in  the  Univetrity  when  he  was  professor  of  poetry, 
llicsc  lectures  may  be  said  to  have  opened  an  almost  new 
subject,  little  attention  baring  been  previouiily  paid  to  the 
laws  of  Hebrew  poetry,  or  even  to  uie^ct  that  large  por- 
tions of  the  books,  of  the  Ot^g|jf^9iei^  are  poems^ig  th« 
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•friet  Hid  proper  wnie  of  the  word,  though  presented  to  the 
Englbh  reader  in  a  mere  prose  version,  and  as  if  there  wu 
no  difference  between  thorn  and  ihe  parts  of  those  Scrip- 
tures which  are  really  prose.  They  were  received,  when 
published,  with  jrre&t  respect  by  the  learned,  not  of  England 
only,  hut  of  the  Continent,  where  they  were  reprinted,  with 
a  large  bodyof  valuable  notes  by  the  learned  biblical  scholar 
J.  D.  Michaelis.  These  lectures  were  published  by  Lowth 
in  I^tin,  the  language  in  which  they  were  delivered,  but 
there  is  an  English  translation  of  them  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
published  in  1787.  In  1778,  the  year  after  he  wa»  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  London,  he  published  a  '  Translation  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah,'  distinguishing  the  poetical  from  the 

Erts  wntten  in  prose,  and  exhibiting  the  various  forms  of 
ebrew  parallelisms  which  oceur  it)  that  prophet,  and 
vhick  he  had  explained  and  illustrated  in  his  lectures.  He 
gave  a  laree  body  of  valuable  notes.  These  were  his 
greater  works ;  but  he  published  also  an  '  Introduction  to 
English  Grammar,'  which  was  tliought  valuable  at  the 
time,  and  was  often  reiiriDted,butisnow  nearly  superseded 
and  foivoiten. 

A  volume  containing  memoirs  of  bis  life  and  writings 
was  published  soon  after  hia  decease. 

LOXA,  or  LOJA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tho  province  of 
Granada,  30  miles  west  of  Granada  and  40  nortb-eait  of 
Malaga,  at  the  north  base  of  a  ridge  of  kills  and  in  a  valley 
watered  by  the  river  Genii.  It  has  manu&ctoriei  of  printed 
cottons  and  paper,  three  parish^,  a  clerical  college,  two 
hospitals,  and  13,U0O  tnbabitanta.  The  tivritory  is  fertile 
and  well  watered,  and  produces  corn,  maize,  pulse,  oil,  and 
abounds  in  oak-lroes.  (Minano.) 

IjOXI'AD^,  Mr.  Vigors's  name  for  a  family  of  birds 
placed  by  him  as  the  extreme  of  the  tribe  of  Conirostrei, 
which  is  the  third  tribe  of  his  Insessores,  or  perching  birds, 
and  intor\'ene4  between  the  Denlirostral  and  Scanaorial 
tribes  in  his  system. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks,  that  notwithstanding  their  inferiority 
of  &ize,  some  species  of  tlie  fitmily  may  be  observed  to  equtu 
even  the  HombiUs,  allowance  being  maile  for  their  re- 
lative proportions,  in  the  extreme  enlargement  of  the  bill. 
'  The  curved  and  seirated  bill  of  the  latter  fiimi^  [Hom- 
bilis),  says  Mir.  Vigors,  *  perceptibly  shortening  itself,  as 
we  have  perceived  in  Momoim,  is  slill  carried  on  to  a  cor- 
responding group  in  the  present,  the  Phytotoma,  Gmel., 
where  these  characters  are  preserved,  though  the  curve  is 
slighter  and  the  serration  less  strong.  United  to  that  genus 
by  some  intermediate  but  uncharacteriaed  species,  the  Coc- 
fothratutes,  Briss..  conducts  us  to  several  groups,  among 
which  Pityhu,  Guv.,  Strobilanahaga,  VieilL,  the  true  Loxia 
of  authors,  and  Pnttiroatra,  Temm.,  may  be  distinguished ; 
from  whence  we  pass  to  the  shorter-billed  groups,  among 
which  Coliui,  Linn.,  and  Cissopis,  Vieill.,  may  be  particu- 
larised. These  are  but  few  of  the  natural  genera  which 
abound  in  this  extensive  fomily.  Many  intervening  species, 
possessing  strong  genuine  distinctions,  may  be  introduced 
among  these  groups,  which  at  length  terminate  in  some  of 
the  shorter  and  stronger-billed  species  of  the  Linnean 
Tamgers.  These,  it  wul  be  remembered,  commenced  the 
present  tribe  iConirottrea)  by  their  union  with  the  F^in^l- 
lidce  .•  and  thus  here  also  the  circular  succession  of  affinities 
extends  uninterrupted  through  the  whole  subdivision.' 
('Natural  Affinities  that  connect  the  Ordoa  and  Families 
of  Birds,'  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  {Classification  qf  Birds)  appears  to  reject 
the  family  altogether;  for  we  find  Phytotoma  among  the 
Pkytoiomina,  a  subfamily  of  Mtisophagiaee ;  Coccothrauttet 
under  the  subfamily  CoccothrausUneB ;  Pitylut  under  the 
subfamily  Tana^na;  StrolrilophagauadBt  the  '  Generic 
names  not  »lopted ;'  Loxia  ana  I^iitirostra  in  the  sub- 
family Pyrrhulinee ;  Coliua  in  the  sub&mily  CoHnea  (fitmily 
Aftaophagidee) ;  Cissopus  (Cissopia)  cancelled ;  and  the 
Tanagers  under  the  subfamily  Tanagrinee;  the  subfami- 
lies, with  the  exception  of  the  two  placed  under  the  Muso- 
phagidee,  being  arranged  under  the  family  Fringillidaf. 
Mr.  Swainson 's  Conirostres  (his  second  tribe  of /n«cMore*) 
consist  of  the  families  Corvidts,  Stumidie,  Fringillidee, 
MusophagidtB,  with  their  subfamilies,  and  Buceridee. 

Having  given  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  views  of  the 
ornithologists  above  quoted,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in 
this  article  to  Brisson's  genus  Loxia  only,  of  which  M.  Tem- 
minuk  remarks  that  its  dmiacters  exclude  all  other  species, 
being  proper  to  the  Crossbills  tm\y.  lUiger,  he  obs^es, 
in  his  Prodromut  ii  also  of  this  opinion. ' 


Loxia.  (Crowbill.) 

Generic  Charaeter.—Bill  moderate,  strong;,  very  much 
compressed;  the  two  mandibles  equally  curved,  hookerl. 
and  the  elongated  points  crossing  each  other.  Nostril* 
biuat,  lateral*  rounded,  concealed  by  hairs  directed  for- 
wards. Ret  with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  anterior 
toes  divided.  Wxngs  moderate,  tlie  lirst  quill  longest.  Tail 
forked. 

M.  Temminck,  who  gives  the  above  pencric  charactw, 
records  two  species,  Loxia  Pytiopsittaew  and  L.  curvirottra, 
in  his  second  edition  (1820).  and  L.  leucoftera,  in  his  third 
part  of  that  edition  (1835).  The  same  three  species,  the  fir«t 
under  the  name  of  L.  pinetontm,  are  recorded  by  Mr. 
Swainson. 

Geogria^ncal  Distribution  qf  ihe  Genus— The  north 
both  of  Europe  and  America.    One  speciea  boweier.  L. 
curvirostra,  is  found  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
Example,  X.  eurvtrostrot  the  eonwMn  CrossbiU. 
Before  we  go  into  the  history  of  this  species,  it  will  be 
well  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  curious  organiza- 
tion of  the  bill  in  this  genua.   Bulfon,  who,  as  we  have  too 
often  been  obliged  to  repeat,  frequently  saw  deformity 
where  all  was  ^mony  and  symmetrical  adaptation,  does 
not  lose  this  opportunity  of  misconstruing  what  be  did  not 
clearly  understand.    He  speaks  of  the  bill  in  the«e  birds 
as  an  error  and  defect  in  nature — a  deformity.    If  he  had 
ever  kept  these  birds  in  a  cage,  he  would  soon  have  found 
that  no  instrument  could  have  been  better  adapted  to  tlie 
work  required  of  it ;  and  if  they  had  ever  visited  his  or^ 
rbards  he  would  have  been  convinced  to  his  cost  of  its 
efficacy  in  splitting  fruits  fbr  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
kernels.* 

Mr.Yamll  has  well  illustrated  the  structure  and  moving 
power  of  this  oi^n,  which,  conjoined  with  the  peculiar 
tongue,  will  be  found  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful  piece  of 
mechaniBm  for  attaining  the  end  in  view. 

•  The  beak  of  tlie  Crossbill.'t  writes  the  author  last  men- 
tioned. *  is  altogether  unique  in  its  form  ;  the  mandibles  do 
not  lie  upon  each  other  with  their  lateral  edges  in  opposi- 
tion, as  in  other  birds,  but  curve  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
always  in  opposite  directions  to  each  other.  In  some  speci- 
mens the  upper  mandible  is  turned  to  the  right,  the  lower 
mandible  cur\-ed  to  tlie  left ;  in  others,  the  position  of  the 
mandibles  is  reversed  as  to  their  direction.  In  the  speci- 
men I  examined  the  upper  mandible  curved  downwards  and 
to  the  left,  the  under  portion  turned  upwards  and  to  the 
right.  When  holding  tbe  head  of  this  bird  in  my  fineers,  I 
found  I  could  bring  the  noiot  of  the  under  mandiMe  in  a 
line  underneath  and  touening  the  point  of  tbe  upper,  but 
not  beyond  it  towards  the  left  side ;  while  on  its  own  side 
the  point  passed  with  ease  to  the  distance  of  3-8ths  of  an 
inch.  The  upper  mandible  has  a  limited  dome  of  motion 
on  the  cranium,  tbe  superior  maxillary  and  nasal  bones 
being  united  to  the  frontal  by  flexible  bony  lamina.' 

Mr.  Yarrell  then  proceeds  to  the  details  of  tbe  anatomy, 
which  he  illustrates  by  the  seven  figures  copied  below.  H« 
first  notices  the  peculiarity  of  the  form,  as  well  as  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  processes  of  some  of  tbe  bones  of  ihe 
head  in  this  bird,  and  points  out  that  the  pterjgoid  processes 
of  the  palatine  bones  are  considerably  elongated  downwards 
{fig.  3.  a)  to  afford  space  for  the  insertion  of  the  lai^  pter^- 
goM  mnscles.  The  os  omoideum  (fig.  3,  b)  is  strongly  arti- 
culated to  the  OS  quadratum  (fig.  3,  c),  affording  firm  snp- 
port  to  the  moveable  portion  of  the  upper  mandible.  The 
jugal  bone  {fig.  3,  d,  a)  is  united  to  the  superior  maxillary 
bone  in  fVont,  and  firmly  attached  by  its  posterior  extremiiy 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  quadratum.  Thus,  when  the  oa 
quadratum  is  pulled  upwards  and  Ibrwsrds  by  Us  own  pro- 

*  BalTira,  «fl«  Eoliclag  the  delbraiily,  rvmatki  Qi>t  it  U  '  celte  Mp!c«  da 
dlffoTinll^  qui  seule  dutiugae  cet  oiwui  Aa  gi»s-bee.'  &&  |  '  or  U  Mt  I'lmiquA 
qui  ait  ce  curnct^o  ou  pliitAt  ee  defiiut ;  rt  l>  iucqtf  que  c'eit  jdulAt  un  def>u% 
ime  FireiiT  do  nature,  qu'ua  de  to*  inita  coumbub  c'ext  que  lo  type  en  «it  lui- 
nble,'  &e. ;  and  ypt  he  waa  awan  of  the  use  which  Uw  bird  makes  of  it,  in 
part  at  leatt;  for  he  lUrther  layt, '  Halt  comme  il  o'exiate  lien  qui  a'ait  dn 
mpporta  et  ne  piiiiH  par  ooOMMiuent  avoir  quelqn'  awge  et  que  tlout  &ti« 
lentMit  tire  pull  mSme  de  w«  deftiaita  i  od  bee  dilfurme,  croehu  ra  haiit  et  en 
bas,  coutbe  pu  ae*  extremitei  an  deux  aeni  oppiiMa,  partdt  bit  esyiia  poor 
detacher  ct  rolercr  Im  ecnlUes  des  pomnet  da  pio  et  tirer  la  KraiDe  qui  ae 
trouve  placee  soui  ohaqtia  ecaUlf,'  lluffiDa  thao  aeaeribee  how  the  operation 
il  performed,  and  oddi,  '  On  lui  Terra  ex^tei  cetle  mautBnrre  en  atiapnidaiit 
dnnj  Ka  cat{e  uno  pomme  de  pin  mure :'  for  this  be  qnotei  Pritch,  end  goe*  on 
to  notice  the  uie  of  the  bill  made  by  the  Iiird  Id  climUng  atvout  the  cane.  He 
does  ti<rt  however  eppear  to  have  kept  Uie  CroaabiU  ao  cootoed  hliaaelf.  or  b« 
would  hardly  have  called  H '  ploa  bite  que  leewitmaleeBui.'noribuiddw* 
have  found  in  hla  index  '  n  stopIdHik'  mt  In  Ui  text  •  n  a's  ooUe  bqwrtlcnra 
dee*  la  eeptiviti.* 
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per  muscles,  the  upper  mandible  is  elevated  by  the  forward 
pressure  of  that  bone. 

In  owst  other  birds  the  inferior  projecting  prcKsess  of  the 
OS  quadratum,  to  vhich  the  lower  jaw  is  articulated,  is 
somewhat  linear  from  before  backwards,  and  compressed  at 
the  itidcd,  permitting  vertical  motion  only  upwards  and 
downwards  ;  but  in  the  crossbill  these  processes  are  spheri- 
cal {fig.  3,  c),  and  the  cavity  in  the  lower  jaw  destined  to 
rei-eivo  the  process  is  a  circular  cup  (^e*.  5,  o) :  from  the 
union  of  these  two  portions  there  results  an  articulation 
with  all  the  motion  and  flexibility  of  the  mechanical  ball 
and  socket  joint 

The  lower  jaw  is  very  strong  and  the  sides  or  plates  are 
elevated ;  the  coronoid  processes  ifig.  5.  b,  b)  are  prominent, 
and  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  outer  side  of  the  plates, 
the  temporal  muselo  is  attached.  In  a  head  of  this  bird 
Thich  had  been  divested  of  all  the  soft  parts,  Mr.  Yarrell 
found  that,  on  sliding  the  lower  jaw  laterally  upon  the  other, 
as  performed  by  the  bird,  before  the  coronoid  process  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  pterygoid  process  on  its  own 
side,  the  extreme  points  of  the  mandibles  were  separated 
lateftlly  \o  the  extent  above-mentioned  (3-8ths  of  an  inch). 

The  right  side  of  the  head  was  that  to  which  the  lower 
jaw  inclined  in  the  specimen  examined  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  and 
on  that  side  the  temporal  and  pyramidal  muscles  were  con- 
siderably lai^er  than  those  on  the  left  (.Jigs-  1,  2,  4,  a,  b), 
indicating  by  their  bulk  the  great  lateral  power  which  the 
bird  is  capable  of  exerting.  The  pterygoid  muscles  {fig.  2, 
c,  c),  on  each  side  were  unusually  large,  the  pnat  distance 
to  which  the  articulated  extremities  of  the  lower  jaw  were 
removed  affording  ample  space  for  them,  and  as  the  food  of 
the  bird  consists  of  small  seeds,  a  narrow  pharynx  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  dcslutition.  For  depressing  the 
lover  mandible  three  muscles  are  called  into  action ;  but 
only  one  of  these,  the  great  pyramidal  (figs.  1,2,4,  A), 
which  covers  two  other  small  ones,  the  triangular  and 
stiuare  muscles,  is  visible.  All  three  have  their  origin  on 
the  occipital  portion  of  the  cranium,  and  are  inserted  by 
strong  tendons  on  the  under  and  back  part  of  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  lower  jaw,  behind  the  centre  of  motion ;  they 
consequently,  by  their  simultaneous  contraction,  raise  the 
point  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  depress  the  anterior 
part  of  the  mandible.  The  lower  parts  of  the  ossa  quad- 
rats are  pushed  rather  forwards  by  this  compression,  with 
the  help  of  two  small  muscles  (not  figured),  but  whose 
situation  may  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  fig.  3.  One 
of  these,  a  small  flat  muscle,  arises  from  the  septum  of  the 
orbits  behind  the  small  a|)erture  in  the  septum,  and  passes 
downwards  for  insertion  upon  the  projecting  s^loid  process 
of  the  OS  quadratum;  the  second  is  a  small  pyramidal 
muscle,  arising  also  from  the  septum,  anterior  to  the  other 
muscle ;  and,  passing  downwards  and  backwards,  is  inserted 
upon  the  os  omoidcum:  both  these,  when  they  contract, 
pull  the  OS  quadratum  forwards,  and  so  elevate  the  other 
mandible.  Thus  the  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
elevators  of  the  upper  jaw,  act  together  to  separate  the 
mandibles.  To  close  them,  the  temporal  and  pter^id 
muscles  elevate  the  lower  jaw,  assisted  by  the  slender  slips 
{fig.  2,  d,  d),  which,  extending  forwards  to  the  superior 
maxillary  bones,  act  in  concert  by  bringing  them  down.  To 
work  the  lateral  motion,  the  great  pyramidal  muscle  on  the 
right  side  pulls  the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  which  it 
is  attached,  backwards,  the  pterygoid  museles  of  the  left 
side  at  the  same  time  powerfully  assisting  by  carrying  that 
side  of  the  lower  jaw  inwards. 

Mr.  Yarrell  then  quotes  Mr.  Townson,  to  show  the  adap- 
tation of  these  parts  to  the  wants  of  the  bird  in  feeding. 
'  The  preat  pine-forests,  such  as  the  Hartz  in  Germany,' 
says  Mr.  Townson, '  are  the  natural  places  of  residence  of 
the  Crossheaks,  and  the  seed  of  the  cones  of  these  trees 
their  food;  and  it  is  to  pull  out  the  seeds  from  between  the 
squamee,  or  scales  of  the  cones,  that  diis  structure  is  given 
tnem.  Their  mode  of  operation  is  thus:— they  first  fix 
themselves  across  the  cone,  then  bring  the  points  of  the 
maxillffi,  from  their  crossed  or  lateral  position,  to  be  imme- 
diately over  each  other.  In  this  reduced  compass  they 
insinuate  their  boaks  between  the  scales,  and  then  opening 
them,  not  in  the  usual  manner,  but  by  drawing  the  inferior 
maxilla  sideways,  force  open  the  scales  or  squamEo.*  It  is 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  observes  Mr.  Yarrell,  that 
the  aid  of  the  tongue  becomes  necessary ;  and  here  again 
we  have  another  instance  of  beautiful  adaptation.  There  is 
articulated  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  os  byoides,  or 


bone  of  the  toAgue,  an  addition^  portion,  formed  partly 
bone,  with  a  homy  covering  (fig:  6,  7,  a).  This  is  nar- 
row, and  about  jibs  of  an  inch  in  length,  extending  for- 
wards and  downwards,  with  the  sides  curved  upwards,  and 
the  distal  extremity  shaped  like  a  scoop  somewhat  pointed 
and  thin  on  both  edges,  the  proximal  extremity  ending  in 
two  small  processes  elongated  upwards  and  backwards  above 
the  articuhition  with  the  bone  of  the  tongue,  each  process 
having  inserted  upon  it  a  slender  muscle  (figs.  6, 7,  b)  ex- 
tending backwards  to  the  glottis  and  attached  to  the  os 
hyoides;  and  theto  muscles,  by  their  contraction,  extend 
and  raise  the  sooop-like  point  '  Underneath  the  articula- 
tion of  this  homy  grooved  appends^,'  continues  Mr.  Yarrell, 
*  is  another  small  muscle  (ctfig.  7),  which  is  attached  at  one 
extremity  to  the  os  hyoides,  at  ihe  other  to  the  moveable 
piece,  and  by  its  actiou,  as  an  antagonist  to  the  upper 
muscles,  bends  the  point  downwards  and  backwards ;  woilat 
therefore  the  points  of  the  beak  press  the  shell  ttom  the 
body  of  the  cone,  the  tongue,  brought  forward  by  its  own 
muscle  fgenio-hyoideus)  is  enabled,  by  the  additional  muscles 
described,  to  direct  and  insert  its  cutting  scoop  beneath  the 
seed,  and  the  food  thus  dislodged  is  transferred  to  the  mouth : 
it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  first  figure,  that  when 
the  mandibles  are  separated  laterally  in  this  operation,  the 
bird  has  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  seed  in  the  0BTi^« 
1 


d  c 


1.  Skull  of  CtoMbill,  lUa  Tiewi  a,  tomponl  mntdet  A,  peat  pyramUal 
mtucle.  2.  Head  viewed  ftam  behnr ;  6,in«at  pvTamldd mtuele;  e,e,p(ery 
gold  muulei  \  A,  d,  grnciln  mtucW.  3.  Haad  vCatred  fh>m  Uie  slda  i  a,  pta- 
rra<^  procFM  i  6.  oi  omoUeum ;  c,  ob  quadnttun ;  rf.d,  osjogale.  4.  Head 
Tiewed  from  behind;  a, right tenpwa) BQael* i  l^gnat  pnamidBl  muaele. 
5>  Lower  jaw,  side  view;  a,  cavity  ItH  artkolatlim {  4,6,  cofouoid  proeeawa. 
S. Tooiiiie aeea  rramabove;  a.bomytoaopt  h,h,a»M»BKVMtelM.  7.TMi|iia, 
■idavtaw;  a,lMniTaaM)p;  k, wtattaot MMeleai  fl,laiar  Buada,  (Yairall, 
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with  the  we  on  that  lido  to  which  tho  rnider  mandible  is 
eun  ed.'   So  much  fitr  Buffbii^  *  error  and  debet  of  nature, 

ami  deformity.' 

Description  of  Loxia  eurvirottra. — Adult  and  Old 
jlfa/«.— Prinoipal  colours  of  the  itluraage  ash  strongly 
tinged  with  graunish;  front,  cheeks,  aiid  ejebrowa  grey, 
with  yellowish  and  whitish  spots;  back,  small  coverts  of 
the  wings,  and  scapulars,  greenish ;  rump  yeUew ;  lower 
parU  yellowish-green ;  abdomen  Krey,  wiUi  deeper  q^ts ; 
win;;  and  tail-feathen  blaekUh,  bordctod  with  laeeiiiBh ; 
great  and  lesser  coverts  bordered  with  yeltowiiih  white; 
iris  and  feet  brown;  bill  hom-cidonr.  Len|IU^about6  iuohes. 

Male  from  it»  firti  moult  to  the  ag«  qf  om  ftoar.—All 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  body  brick-red,  more  m 
less  tinged  with  greenish  and  yellowish ;  wing  and  tail- 
feathen  black,  bordered  with  reddish-green ;  lower  coverts 
of  tlie  tail  white,  with  a  great  brown  spot  in  the  centre. 

Young  qfthe  year.— Upper  parts  grey-brown,  clouded 
with  greenish ;  rump  yellowish ;  lower  pwts  whitish,  with 
longitudinal  brown  and  black  spots. 

Female. — In  all  age*,  differing  but  little  ftt}m  the  yowig ; 
the  pluma^  is  clouded  with  greenish  and  yellowish  tints. 
Neither  iii  this  speciot  nor  in  L.  PifHoptiUaeut  does  the 
female  ever  assume  the  red  livery,  which  is  unly  peculiar 
to  the  male  aftw  its  Arst  monlt  up  to  the  age  of  one  year. 

Sttch  is  M.  Tcmminck's  description  in  the  second  edition 
of  his 'Manuel' (1820);  but  in  the  third  part  (1835),  he 
states  that  the  principal  tints  under  which  the  male  pre^nts 
itself  are  more  or  less  of  a  brick  or  %-ermillion-red,  the 
middle  of  the  belly  being  whitish.  The  malet  of  a  year 
old  are  of  a  tarnished  red,  of  a  yollowisb-red,  of  a  greenish- 
yellow,  or  tarnished  yellow  clouded  with  reddish.  The  old 
fejnalea  have  the  upper  part  of  tlie  body  deep  grey,  the 
rump  of  a  yellowish  green,  the  lower  part  of  ihc  body  of  a 
bright  grey  clouded  with  greenish.  M.  Temminck  adds 
that  be  liDs  seon  males  with  the  summit  of  the  head,  belly, 
and  rump  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  with  a  large  brown  band 
behind  the  eyes,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  like  the  old 
female.  If.  Temminck  says  (in  the  same  part)  of  the 
genus  generally,  that  the  red  or  reddish  livery  of  the  males 
u  not,  as  baA  beoi  erroneously  believed,  peculiar  to  a 
limited  period  of  life,  hut  is  the  perfect  stale  of  jplumage  in 
the  male  sex :  after  quoting  H.  Brehm's  proofs  of  the  ni- 
dification,  M.  Temminck  goes  on  to  state  that  the  old  males 
havo  a  red  plumage ;  the  younga  reddish  plumage,  reddish- 
yellow,  or  yellowish ;  the  females  a  yellowish-green,  and 
the  young  a  ^y  or  greyish  plumage. 

Mr.  Gould  (Birds  of  Europe)  observes  that  in  the  minds 
of  many  naturalists  some  doubts  stilt  exist,  end  that  they 
existed  till  lately  in  his  own,  as  to  whether  the  rich  rosy- 
red  colouring  assumed  by  this  bird  is  characteristic  at  the 
breeding;  season,  or  the  permanent  livery  of  the  adult  male 
Ho  states  that  during  his  recent  vUit  to  Vienna  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  obsen'ing  both  sexes  in  every  stage,  an  ex- 
amiuation  of  which  afforded  him  abundant  proofs  that  the 
red  plumage  is  acquired  during  the  first  autumn,  for  he  saw 
many  lately  fledged  that  had  their  plumu^  thickly  spotted ; 
others  that  had  partially  lost  their  spotted  appearance,  and 
had  partly  assumed  the  red  colouring ;  and  others  that  had 
their  feathers  entirely  tinted  of  this  colour;  while  the 
adults,  as  most  ornithologists  have  stated,  were  characterised 
by  a  plumage  of  olive-green,  which  appears  to  be  permanent. 

This  bird  is  Loxta  eurvirostra  of  Linnseus;  Becco  in 
croce,  Crocione  and  Crosiero  of  the  Italians;  Bee  eroisi 
and  Bee  croisi  common  of  the  French ;  Fiehten  Kreuztoh$»a- 
bel  or  Kreutzsehnabel  and  Mittlerer  GoUrgo  und  Flehtori' 
KreutoMchnabel  of  the  Germans;  ITnu'mm  of  the  Ne^er^ 
lauders;  Ifwu^  fomaiA  of  the  Seandinaviuis;  OwtMtf, 
CoMiwi  Crotsbill,  or  Shell-Apple  of  the  Riodwn  British ; 
and  Gylfingroes  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits.  Reproduction,  ^c.  —  Willughby,  who  notices 
its  change  of  colour,  says  that  it  is  a  most  voracious  bird  ; 
much  delighted  and  feeding  very  fat  with  bemp-seed.  'It 
also,'  he  adds,  '  loves  flr-kernels.  . . .  They  say,  that 
with  one  stroke  of  its  bill  it  will  in  a  triee  divide  an  apple 
in  halves,  that  it  may  feed  upon  the  kernels,  by  that  means 
doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  orchards.'  Mr.  Townson, 
who  kept  some,  states  that  the  degree  of  the  lateral  power 
of  these  birds  ii  surprising,  that  they  are  ibnd  of  exer- 
cising it  finr  mere  amusement,  and  are  therefore  not  a  little 
mischievous.  '  My  pets,'  says  the  last-mentioned  author, 
'  would  often  come  to  my  table  whilst  I  was  writing,  and 
carry  off  my  peneils*  little  ehip-boxes  in  whieh  I  oociuionaUy 


Ve^  nueets,  and  otbar  nailer  ebjeoti,  and  teei  tliem  to 
pieces  in  a  minute.  Their  mode  of  operation  is  by  8nst 
pecking  a  little  bole ;  in  this'lhey  insert  their  bill,  ana  iben 
split  or  tear  the  object  bv  the  lateral  force.  When  I  treated 
them,  as  1  often  did,  with  almonds  in  their  shells,  they  got 
at  the  kernel  in  the  same  manner ;  tlrst  necking  a  bde  in 
the  shel),  and  then  eolmiving  it  by  wrenMiiag  off  pieces  by 
the  lateral  power.'  Mr.  Yarrell.— who,  in  his  paper  in  the 
'  Zoc4o^ical  Jouni^'  from  whicli  we  have  taken  the  or- 
nmsatien  of  the  bill,  observes  that  notwithstanding  Bnf- 
nm't  ■■■ertioM  to  the  wntrary,*  they  can  pick  up  and  eat  tba 
smallest  seeds,  and  shell  or  I'lusk  hemp  and  similar  seeds,— 
gives  the  fellowing  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  a 
pair  in  captivity.  We  must  premise  that  WiHngbbr  also 
remarked  that  when  kept  in  cages  tbey  climb  up  and  down 
tbe  sides  with  tiieir  bills  and  feet,  after  the  manner  of  par- 
rots. '  My  firiond  Mr.  Morgan,*  says  Mr.  Yarr^, '  kept  a 
pair  of  these  birds  for  some  time,  and  had  epportumties  Car 
observing  their  curious  habits.  They  wete  imipetieDt 
under  confinement,  and  reatless,  cUmfoing  over  tW  wites  of 
tYmt  cage,  by  the  use  of  their  beak  and  daws,  like  parnrts. 
One  of  their  principal  occupations  was  twietmg  out  Ibe 
en<k  of  the  wires  of  tfaeir  pnaoo,  wbidi  tbey  eeeomplisIicJ 
with  equal  ease  end  dexterity.  A  dioH  tot-houded  nsd 
that  conflned  unne  steMig  net-wwk  was  a  fewoniile  object 
on  which  they  tried  their  strength ;  and  the  male,  wht  vas 
usually  pioneer  m  every  new  exploit,  succeeded  by  bn^ 
continued  efforts  in  drawing  tho  nail  out  of  the 
though  not  wkhout  breaking  off  the  point  of  his  beak  in  the 
experiment.  Their  unceasing  destruction  of  cages  it 
length  broi^t  upon  them  soitence  of  bsnishineDt.  Duriog 
the  period  of  their  captivity  a  complete  change  took  pltee 
in  the  colour  of  their  plumage,  without  the  sheddmg  of  s 
sincle  feather.' 

The  n^st  is  generally  pieced  in  the  fork  of  a  lofty  branch 
in  fir  and  other  trees;  it  is  built  of  moss,  lidiens.  and  otbct 
such  materials,  and  lined  with  feathers.  Eg^e  four  «  five, 
greyish  or  dirty  while,  with  irregidar  bright  blood -red 
patches  at  the  larger  end,  and  smaller  spe^  dispersed 
over  the  lemaining  portions.  Temminck  svs  that  in 
livonta  it  builds  in  the  month  May,  but  (he  general 
period  of  nidiflcation  mentioned  by  authors  is  during  the 
winter  or  very  early  in  spring.  Whilst  they  arc  at  wwk  on 
the  fir-cones  their  note  ia  a  gentle  twitter,  and  they  miy  be 
seen  climbing  about  the  branches  like  Porro/r but  ibey 
are  said  besides  to  have  a  pleasant  song,  which  is  only 
poured  forth  in  the  winter  monUu,  va  at  the  aeaaon  in- 
cubation. 

M.  Brehm  declares  that  the  nidification  and  Isyini;  of 
^gs  takos  place  in  all  seasons,  and  he  attributes  pecu- 
liarity to  the  comparative  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food.  I[ 
appears  to  be  certain  that  CrosslnlU  make  tlwir  nest*  m 
December,  as  well  as  in  March,  April,  and  May. 

Zoro/tJtw.— (Germany,  Poland,  Sweden,  &c.,  Amnica  (?)••■ 
and  Japan,  in  which  last  locality  it  is  called  Isu{^  Tbt 
Prince  of  Musignano  (C  Bonaparte)  niries  U  «s  very  nre 
and  accidental,  appearing  mily  m  the  coldest  winters  near 
Rome ;  but  as  not  rare  in  Philadelphia  in  tho  winter .X  It 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  occasional  visitant  to  tfa« 
British  Islands.  Willughby  says, '  Sometimes  they  come 
over  to  us,  and  in  the  western  part  of  England,  especialiy 
Worcestershire,  make  bad  work,  spoiling  a  great  deal  of 
fruit  in  our  orchards.*  About  the  comooencenient  of  the 
present  century  a  large  flight  came  to  tbe  south  of  Irclacd 
in  the  autumn,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  apples.  Sec : 
numbers  of  these  birds  were  taken  and  kept  iu  cages  ut 
that  time.  Mr.  Selhy  notices  the  immense  flocks  that 
visiled  En^and  and  Scotland  ia  1821.  Tb^  s|»«ad 
themselvea  through  the  coun^,  and  were  to  be 
in  all  woods  and  plantationa  wMre  tiie  Ar-tree  abounded. 
Their  first  appearanoe  was  in  the  early  part  of  June, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  flocks  seemed  to  cun- 
sist  of  females  and  the  young  of  the  year  (the  males  pos- 
sessing the  red  plumage  aasumed  from  the  first  moult  to 

*  Bidlbn'a  wonb  m,  *  Jjn  dem  pmntcB  ne  potmiit  m  wnrantrer.  I'otwa.i 
M  peut  ni  bc«qiMit«i,  ni  pteodre  de  JMtiti  gioiiu,  ni  wlur  m  nauiriLuie  MUw- 

meiit  ^ue  de  cuie.' 

i  But  note:  Mi.  Gould,  *t  a  mcrting  of  the  Zmtngienl  Society  of  [.Midna. 
■howed  tiiat  the  CroMbill  at  Vorlli  Anwriea  ii  ytrj  dlrtioct  tmn  thai  uT 
Europe,  lh»  XjoxU  curviroatnw  LUtu.  It  la  one-tliinl  Ion  in  all  its  pKifiuctMdi. 
nud  U  M>ineit1uit  Itm  brillUtit  in  culourinjc.  ('  Zool.  PiucV  1S3|.) 

t  Sucli  b  the  priaM'i  ftBtftnent  in  the  *  Specohio  CosiMntUvo;'  tnt  id  his 
Mceot  and  valuable  '  GecgrayliUMl  ud  CompanSve  Litf  of  the  UinU  vf 
F.upjpe  nod  NuTlh  America '  (lAndou,  1839),  he  comeU  thia,  and,  coo&ainiE 
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tlu)  end  of  that  year).  Many  of  the  females  killed  Itj  Mr. 
Selhy  showed  plainly,  from  the  denuded  state  of  their 
breasts,  that  they  htid  been  engaged  in  incubation  some 
time  previous  to  their  arrival ;  which  circumstance,  he  ob- 
scn'ea,  agrees  with  the  account  given  of  the  early  period  at 
which  tbcy  breed  in  higher  latitudes.  They  continued  in 
Britain  till  towards  the  autumn,  but  kept  moving  north- 
ward, for  Mr.  Sclby  found  them  in  September  particularly 
abundant  in  all  the  Gr-tracts  of  Scotland  after  they  had 
nearly  disappeared  south  of  the  Tweed.  Since  that  time 
(he  writes  in  1825)  none  had  come  under  bis  observation, 
lie  alludes  to  the  great  havoc  ihey  commit  in  the  apple 
and  pear  orchards  m  their  occasional  visits  to  the  south, 
by  splitting  the  fruit  in  halves  fur  tho  sake  of  the  enclosed 
pips.  Mr.  Hoy,  of  Stoke  Nayland,  in  Suffolk,  who  gives 
nu  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  these  birds,  says 
that  from  1821  to  the  middle  of  May,  1823,  Crossbills  were 
very  numerous  in  that  county,  and,  he  believes,  extended 
tbeir  ilighls  into  many  parts  of  England.  (Loudon's  Ma- 
gazine qf  Nat.  Hist.,  January,  1834.)  Mr.  Knapp  notices 
iu  occasional  visits  in  small  parties,  and  the  damage  it  does 
to  the  orchard.  He  says  that  a  pair  was  brought  to  him 
very  early  in  August,  and  the  breast  of  tho  female  being 
nearly  bare  of  feathers,  as  is  observed  in  sitting  birds,  he 
thinks  it  is  probable  that  she  had  a  nest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  a  fen  instances  recorded  of  its  breeding 
here. 

Uliliiy  to  Man. — The  flesh  of  the  Common  Crossbill  is 
wcU  favoured.  Mr.  Gould  saw  in  tbe  bird-market  of 
Vicuna  multitudes  of  Crossbills  exposed  for  ule  with  swal- 
lows, martins,  and  many  others  of  the  smaller  birds,  fbr  the 
purposes  of  the  table ;  of  these  the  Crossbill  appeared  to 
be  especially  in  request  from  its  superiority  of  size  and  its 
sweet  and  well-tasted  Hesh,  to  the  good  qualities  of  which 
Mr.  Gould  beat's  testimony.  The  same  author  notices  it 
as  bcoming  to  be  of  alt  the  small  birds  the  least  distrustful 
of  man,  and  states  that  when  Hocks  arrive  in  this  country 
numbers  ate  taken  by  a  hird-limed  twig  attached  to  the 
cod  of  a  fishing-tod. 


LokU  enrrhwtifc.  mmle ;  nppn  Qgtm  ymiBg  of  the  year]  lower,  adoH. 


IX)XODROMIC  S  FIRAL  (Xo(oc,  oblique.  Spofioi,  couree), 
the  curve  on  which  a  ship  sails  when  her  course  is  always 
on  one  point  of  the  compass.  It  i3  called  in  English  works 
the  Rhumb  Line. 

IX)YOLA.  [Jesuits.] 

LOZK^RE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  hounded 
on  tbe  north-east  by  the  department  of  Haute- Loire,  on  the 
eosl  by  that  of  ArdSche,  on  the  south-east  and  south  by 
that  of  Gard,  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  that  of 
Aveyron,  and  on  tbe  north-west  by  that  of  Cantal.  The 
furm  of  the  department  is  nearly  oval ;  its  greatest  length 
IS,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  Bes,  which  separates  this  department  from  that 
of  Ca&tat,  to  the  peighbourhood  of  St.  J6an  de  Gard  tGABoV 


64  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Borne,  which  separates  diis  department  from  that  of  Ar 
ddche,  to  the  junction  of  the  Jonte  and  the  Tarn.  57  mile& 
The  area  of  the  department  mav  be  estimated  at  1992  square 
miles,  being  corsiderably  under  the  averat;e  size  of  the 
French  departments,  and  rather  less  thaii  the  English 
cotmty  of  Norfolk.  The  population  in  1831  was  140,347; 
in  1836  it  was  141,733,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
1386,  or  less  than  one  per  cent.,  and  giving  71  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile,  less  than  one-half  tbe  average  density  of 
population  in  France,  and  about  equal  to  the  density  of 
population  in  Westmoreland,  the  most  thinly  peopled  of  the 
English  counties.  Mende,  tbe  capital,  is  in  44"  31'  N.  lat. 
and  3"  29'  E.  long.,  302  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  east 
of  Paris,  or  335  miles  by  the  road  through  Montargis,  Ne- 
vers,  Moulins,  Clermon^  and  St.  Flour. 

The  department  is  altogether  of  a  mountainous  character. 
The  Cayennes  cross  it  in  the  south-western  part;  Mont  Lo- 
zSre,  ono  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  this  range,  is  4885  feet 
high  (Malte  Brun),  and  gives  name  to  the  department:  tbe 
Roc  de  Malpertus  in  the  imTn,ediate  neighbourhood  of  Lozere 
(if  indeed  it  be  not  one  of  the  peaks  of  LozSre  itselO  is  5508 
feet  high.  The  chain  of  La  Margeride,  which  branches  off 
from  the  C6vennes  at  Mont  l«zfire,  and  unites  that  moun- 
tain-range with  the  volcanic  group  of  Auvergne,  extends 
through  the  department  in  tbe  direi-tion  of  its  length ;  and 
the  mountains  of  Aubrac  overspread  the  eastern  par^  and 
extend  into  tho  adjacent  department  of  Aveyron.  The 
mountain-ranges  of  the  C^fennes  and  La  Mareertde  deter- 
mine the  waterslied  of  the  department,  and  divide  itbetween 
three  of  the  great  river-basins  of  France.  The  small  por- 
tion on  the  south-east,  separated  from  tho  rest  by  the  crests 
of  the  C^vennes,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rbdne ;  the 
rest  of  the  department  is  divided  by  tbe  mountains  of  La 
Margeride,  between  the  basin  of  the  Loire  in  the  north  and 
that  of  the  Garonne  in  tho  west:  the  part  comprehended 
in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  is  considerably  larger  than 
either  of  the  others. 

Tho  department  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  primitive 
rocks  which  constitute  the  mass  of  the  CIvennes  and  the 
connected  mountains.  Qn  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
Ccvenncs,  towards  the  basin  of  tlie  Rhone,  the  granites 
and  other  primitive  rocks  are  covered  with  the  strata  of 
later  formation  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the 
aaliferous  sandstone.  Tlie  same  strata  overspread  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  western  side  of  the  department  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Tarn  and  the  Lot,  and  in  the  country  be- 
tween them.  One  or  two  extinct  volcanoes  have  been 
observed  within  the  limits  of  this  department;  but  they  ate 
not  so  numerous  as  in  the  adjacent  departments  of  Haute- 
Lotre  and  Cantal. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  not  great :  lead, 
silver,  ontimony,  copper,  and  iron  ore  arc  procured.  Thero 
is  not  however  any  coal,  nor  are  there  any  works  for  smelt- 
ing or  working  iron.  Marble,  freestone  for  building,  and 
gypsum,  are  quarried ;  and  there  are  some  mineral  springs, 
of  which  the  most  frequented  are  those  of  Bagnols  les  Bains 
near  Mende. 

The  rivers  are  all  small  in  that  part  of  their  course  which 
lies  within  the  department.  To  the  basin  of  the  RhSne 
belong  the  C^ze,  which  rises  in  Mont  Loxere,  and  brings 
down  particles  of  gold  ;  the  Gardon  d'Alais,  the  Gardon  de 
Mialet,  and  the  Gazizan,  which  unite  their  streams  in  the 
adjacent  department  of  the  Gard,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
which  oil  these  rivers  join  the  Rhdne.  The  Cbassezac  and 
the  Borne  water  the  east  side  of  the  department,  and  How 
by  the  ArdSche  into  the  Rh6ne.  To  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
belong  the  AUier,  which  rises  in  the  north-eastern  slopes 
of  La  Mai^eride,  and  ftur  some  distance  separates  this  de- 
partment from  the  adjacent  departments  of  Arddche  and 
Haute-Loire ;  the  Chapeauroux  and  the  Ance,  which  a^o 
rise  on  the  same  slope  and  flow  northward  into  the  Allien 
To  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  belong  the  Lot  and  the  Tarn. 
The  Ijot  rises  in  the  south-western  slope  of  La  Mareeride, 
not  far  from  Mont  Loz^re,  and  flows  west  by  Mende  and 
Clianae  into  the  department  of  Aveyron  :  nearly  40  miles 
of  its  course  belong  to  this  department.  It  receives  the 
Coulanges  and  some  other  small  streams :  the  Coulegnet 
and  some  others  fall  into  the  Coulanges.  The  Trueyre,  or 
TruySre,  a  more  important  tributary,  rises  in  the  slope  of 
La  Mai^erido,  and  flows  north-west ;  it  does  not  join  the 
Lot  till  far  beyond  the  boundary  tiS  this  department.  Tho 
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tlie  departments  of  Lozire  and  Canta) ;  it  riites  in  Uiat  of 
liozire.  The  Turn  r^es  on  tlie  vestcm  side  of  Mont 
Luxdre  and  flows  westward  to  Saiole  Enimie,  and  then 
Mtulh-west  into  the  departmentof  Aveyron.  In  one  part  of 
its  course  (the  Pas-de-8ouoi)  the  Tarn  passes  belwet:n  two 
precipitous  roclu  which  nearly  meet  over  head  and  furm  a 
natural  bridge.  It  receiver  the  Tamon,  tlio  Jonie,  which 
separates  the  department  of  I<ozdre  from  that  of  Aveyron, 
«nd  several  smalltn-  streams :  about  45  to  Ah  miles  of  its 
course  belong  to  this  dejurtment. 

Entirely  destitute  of-iiiland  navigation,  the  department  if 
very  indifferently  provided  with  roads.  There  are  five 
government  n>ads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  239  miles; 
but  of  these  only  88  miles  were  in  1837  in  repair,  23  miles 
were  out  of  repair,  and  1 28  were  unfinished.  The  principal 
road  is  that  mm  Paris  by  Moulins  and  Clermont  to  Nar- 
bonne  and  PerptgnaD.  It  enters  the  department  flrom  that 
of  Cantal  on  tne  north,  and  runs  hy  St.  Choly,  Aumont, 
Marvejola.  and  Cbirae  into  the  department  of  Aveyron. 
The  road  from  Paris  to  Mende  branches  ofi*  from  this  at 
St.  Chely,  and  a  branch  road  from  Mende  rejoins  the  great 
Perpignan  road  just  before  it  leaves  the  department  Other 
roads  run  from  Mende  by  Langogne  to  Lo  Puy  (Haute 
Loire)  ;  by  Villefort  to  Le  Pont  St.  Esprit  (Gr'd)  on  the 
RhQne ;  and  by  Ispanhac  and  Florae  to  Nimes  (Gard).  A 
cross-road  from  Langogne  leads  by  Villeftjrt  to  Alais  (Gard) 
and  NImes  (Gard). 

The  departmental  roods  are  21  in  number,  with  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  370  to  380  miles ;  but  more  than  two-tlurda 
of  the  wbde  length  are  out  of  repair;  the  bye-roads  and 
paths  amount  to  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred,  with  an 
aggregate  lenfl;th  of  more  ihan  2000  miles. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  soil  renders  the  elim^e 
colder  tiian  from  the  latitude  would  be  otherwise  expected. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  durii^  a  great  part 
of  the  year.  The  western  slopes  of  theC^vennes  and  moun- 
tains of  La  Margeride  and  tuo  north-eastern  slopes  of  the 
latter  have  a  moist  rainy  atmosphere :  on  the  south-eastern 
slope  of  the  C^vennes  there  is  less  rain ;  and  droughts  of 
such  length  as  to  injure  vegetation  are  not  uncommon. 
The  heat  of  summer  in  the  department  is  rarely  great ;  but 
tempests  are  frequent  at  that  season.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  little  grain  is  grown ;  and  indeed  throughout  the 
department  the  quanti^  of  arable  land  is  leia  than  usual  in 
France,  and  the  com  grown  is  insufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  department.  Chesnuts  and  potatoes,  both  which 
are  much  cultivated,  form  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  hay  are  grown.  Many  plants  used  in  medi- 
cme,  in  tanning,  or  in  dyeing,  are  found;  among  them  is 
madder.  On  some  of  the  steep  slopes  on  the  south-east  side, 
of  the  Civennes  the  industry  of  some  of  the  cultivators  has 
succeeded  in  raising  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  mulberry. 
The  vineyards  occupy  from  2000  to  2500  acres.  Woods 
occupy  about  a  twelfth  part  of  the  surface ;  the  beech  is 
the  principal  forest-lree.  The  forests  are  infested  by 
wolves.  The  meadow  lands  occupy  about  a  fifteenth  of  the 
oepartment ;  but  the  heaths  and  open  wastes  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  serve  fur  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  and  of  numer- 
ous (locks  of  sheep.  Many  mules  are  reared  for  carrying 
goods  across  the  mountains,  or  for  esportatiou  to  other  parts 
of  the  south  of  France  or  to  Spain.  Game  is  abundant; 
and  trouts  and  eels  are  numerous  in  the  rivers  and  ponds. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissementa,  as 
follows  :— 

Am*  in  PopnUtkw  Id  Con- 

,         „  „  „  miln.       1831.  IBM.  mmm. 

Mende,  N.E.  Sc  E..   .    .    688      45,440      46,192  62 

Jlorao,  S..   646      41,525      41,439  61 

Marvejoki,  N.W.  &  W„  .    608      5^382      54,103  75 

1993     140,347     141,733  188 

It  is  divided  into  27  cantons,  or  districts  nnder  a  justice 
of  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mende  are  Mende  and  Le  Bley- 
mard  on  the  Lot ;  Villefort  near  Mont  Lozire ;  Langogne 
on  the  Allier ;  Cbfiteauneuf  de  Raudon  on  the  Chapeau- 
roux,  and  Grandrieu  on  a  (small  river  of  the  same  name 
which  joins  the  Chapeauroux.  Meixle  is  first  mentioned 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  caiU  it  Mimmate.  It  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gevaadan.  It  is  in  a 
dreary  and  mountainous  district;  but  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  whidi  is  in  a  valley  watered  by  the 
iMfia  pleasant  bung  studded  with  gardeiu,  meadowB,  and 


orchards,  in  which  are  apple  and  pear  trees,  producing  er- 
cutleiit  &uit,  and  many  fine  walnut-trees.  The  town  occu- 
pies a  site  nearly  triangular,  and  is  at  an  elevation  of  above 
1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
sniull  boulevard.  The  streets  are  ill  laid  out,  narrow, 
crooked,  and  diiU' ;  the  houses,  which  are  roofed  with  slater 
are  ill  built.  Tlio  cathedral  is  a  very  inferior  building; 
though  its  steeples  are  praised  by  some  writers  for  the 
lightness  and  boldness  of  their  architecture.  The  funna 
episcopal  palace,  now  the  prefect's  house,  has  a  handsome 
gallery  and  saloon  with  some  good  paintings.  There  are 
several  public  fountains.  Around  the  town  are  many  small 
country-houses.  The  population  of  Mende  was,  in  1831. 
4^5H  for  the  town,  or  5822  for  the  whole  commune ;  iu 
1836  it  was  5909  for  the  commune.  A  considerable  quan 
tity  of  serge  is  manufactured  in  and  about  the  town  for  ex- 
portation to  foreign  lands ;  there  are  two  considerable 
yearly  fhirs.  There  are  a  high  school,  a  public  library,  a 
theatre,  and  an  agricultural  society.  There  is  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Mende  a  mountain  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  1020  feet  above  the  town;  on  the  slope  of  thii 
mountain,  more  than  half-way  up,  is  the  hermitage,  the 
dwelling  of  St.  Privas,  hewn  in  the  rock.  About  five  nilei 
east  of  the  town  are  the  warm  sulphurous  springs  of 
nols,  which  are  in  high  repute  for  rheumatic  and  cutaneoui 
disorders,  and  for  wounds.  It  is  estimated  that  iOC^  in- 
valids resort  to  them  yearly.  There  is  also  at  LanurjuU,  or 
Lb  Nu^juls,  near  Mende,  an  antient  tomb,  erroneously  su^ 

E3sed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Monatius  Flancu^  who  hvk 
yon.  Pope  Urban  V.  was  born  near  Mende. 
At  Le  Ble}'mard  tbe  manufoctura  of  serges  and  athet 
woollens  is  carried  on.  Villefort  is  the  centre  uf  a  diitnrt 
in  which  wine  and  chesnuts  are  grown.  Lead  and  cop^ 
mines  are  wrought  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  and  trade  is  car- 
ried on  iu  horses  and  cattle.  At  Langogne  (pop.  2309  tono. 
2720  whole  commune)  much  serge  and  other  woollens  are 
manufoo.tured,  and  there  are  copper-works.  ChSteauneuf 
de  Kandon  is  a  small  town  of  perhaps  500  inhabitants  :  it 
has  a  good  market  It  was  in  besieging  this  little  town, 
then  (A.n.  1380)  in  the  power  of  the  English,  that  Bertrand 
du  GuescHn  died.  The  governor  of  this  place,  who  bad 
agreed,  if  not  succoured,  to  surrender  to  him,  laid  tbe  keys 
of  the  place  on  Du  Guesclin's  coffin. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Florae  are  Florae,  on  the  Tar- 
non,  a  feeder  of  UieTam;  Pont  de  Montvert,  Ispanhae, 
and  Sainte  Enimie  on  the  Tarn;  Meyraeia  on  the  Jonte; 
and  Barr6  and  St  Germain  near  the  nigheat  ridge  of  th« 
Wvennes.  Florae  is  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  consi»ls  ehteiir 
of  one  street  on  the  road  which  runs  from  Mende  to  Ntmes. 
The  population  in  1831  was  1796  for  tbe  town,  or  2194  for 
the  tt-nole  commune ;  in  1 836  it  was  2246  fur  the  commune. 
There  is  little  trade,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is 
fertile.  Ispanhac,  or  Espagnac,  is  delightfully  situated  in 
a  pleasant  valley.  Some  cotton  manufactures  are  carried 
on.  At  Sainte  Enimie  serges,  like  those  of  Mende,  are 
manufactured.  Near  Moyrueis  are  some  curious  caverns, 
and  some  beds  of  coal,  which  are  not  worked. 

In  tbe  arrondissement  Marvejols  are  Mamgols  and 
Chirac,  on  Uie  Conlanges;  BalsiSges  on  and  La  Canonrgue 
near  the  Lot;  Scrverette  and  Molueux  on  the  Tniy£re; 
St.  Alban  on  tbe  Limaniol,  a  small  feeder  of  the  TruV^rv ; 
St.  Chely  d'Apalche,  on  another  smaH  feeder  of  the  Tru- 
y£re;  and  Aumont  between  St.  Chely  and  Marvejols. 

Marvejols  was  taken  in  a.d.  1386  from  the  Huguenots, 
by  tbe  duke  of  Joyeuse,  who  commanded  the  troop*  of 
Henri  III.,  and  in  violation  of  the  capitulation  the  town  was 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  walls  were  rased  to  the  ground. 
Si.\  years  afterwards  Henri  IV.  aided  tbe  inhabitants  in  k- 
building  the  place ;  it  is  now  a  well  laid  out  and  handMiaie 
town.  It  had  heforo  tbe  Revolution  several  monastic  e^ta 
blishments.  The  population  in  1831  was  3796  for  the 
town,  and  3885  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 
4023  for  the  commune.  There  are  several  mills  on  the 
Coulanges,  and  some  dye-houaes.  Seizes  and  other  woollens 
are  manufactured  at  Balsi^es,  La  Canout^i^e,  Serverette, 
Malrieiix,  St.  Alban,  and  St.  Chely.  Red  granite  is  qtiar- 
ried  near  St.  Alban ;  there  is  in  tbe  town  a  chfiteau  now 
converted  into  an  hospital  for  insane  females.  At  St.  Cheir 
(pop.  1555  town,  1651  whole  commune)  are  two  weekly 
market-",  at  which  a  good  deal  of  business  is  done  in  caltk-: 
considerable  frade  is  also  carried  on  in  woollen  stuffs. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  tbe  denrtment  is  that  of  seroe* 
and  other  woollen  ^i^j^^^ni^rWttlfffei  is  ^ 
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Carried  on  to  Home  extent.  Chesnuts  are  prepared  for  sea- 
stores  in  considerable  quantity.  But  tiie  different  branches 
of  industry  are  not  sutGcient  to  give  ein|iloyment  to  the 
inbabitants,  a  number  of  whom  emigrate  yearly  to  the 
more  southern  departments  to  obtain  work  as  mowers 
and  reapers.  The  tnde  of  the  depulmeut  is  trifling ;  the 
want  of  navigable  rivers  and  the  labour  of  the  conveyance 
over  the  mountains  are  great  impediments,  TIio  exports 
are  cattle,  chesnuts,  and  woollen  stuffs. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Mende.  the 
bishops  of  which  are  suffragans  Qf  tbe  archbishop  of  Alby. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  circuit 
of  the  Academie  Universitaire  of  Ninies.  It  is  in  the  ninth 
miiilary  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Mont- 
pcllier.  It  returns  three  members  to  the  Chamber  of  De* 
puties.  In  respect  of  education  it  is  bulow  the  average  of 
France ;  the  number  of  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military 
census  of  iS'jtS'iB  who  could  read  and  write  was  twenty- 
seven  in  ew7  hundnd,  the  aven^  of  France  being  thirty- 
nine. 

This  department  Ibnnerly  constituted  the  territory  of  the 
Gabali,  a  Celtic  people.  Their  capital  was  Anueritum, 
afterwards  called  Gabali,  from  the  name  of  the  people,  now 
Javols,  a  village  between  St.  Chely  and  Mende.  Several 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  at  Javols;  such  as  the 
ruins  of  columns,  statues,  and  buildines ;  coins,  medals, 
and  vases.  Traces  of  the  Roman  roaa  fVom  Lugdunum 
(Lyon)  to  Tolosa  (Toulouse)  have  been  observed  in  this  de< 
parlment.  Some  of  the  Celtic  monuments  called  dol-mens 
are  yet  in  existence. 

Before  the  Revolution  this  department  constituted  for 
the  most  part  tbe  provinee  of  (Mvaudan  in  Languedoc. 
Portbns  of  the  district  of  Le  Velay  and  of  the  diocese  of 
Unis,  both  also  in  ImguedoGt  are  mcluded  in  the  present 
limits. 

LtJBECK  is  situated  in  53^  51'  N.  lat  and  lO**  SO'  £. 
long.,  on  a  long  eminence  between  the  riTers  Trave  and 
Wakenitz.  Its  territory  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Meck- 
lenburg StrelitK,  on  the  west  by  Oldenbut^  and  Holstein, 
and  on  the  south  by  I^uenburg ;  the  northern  part,  be- 
tween Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  extends  to  the  Baltic. 
Its  territorial  possessions  were  formerly  very  scattered; 
tome  detached  portions  were  in  Holstein,  some  in  Lauen- 
[)urg,  and  others  in  Mecklenbun^.  By  the  decision  of  the 
diet  in  February,  18U3,  modified  in  1804  by  a  treaty  with 
Oldenbui^  it  obtained,  in  exchange  for  many  of  its  distant 
districts,  a  continuous  tract  on  theTrave.  It  is  very  uncertain 
at  what  time  a  town  was  first  erected  on  this  spot.  There 
in  evidence  that  a  flourishii^r  oommercial  town  existed  here 
in  tbe  eighth  century,  whieh  was  built  by  the  Wilzen,  a 
Slavonian  tribe,  as  a  place  of  arras,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Scbvartau.  This  was  Old  Liibeok,  which  was  however 
soon  taken  by  the  Obotnti,  whoso  king,  Henry,  chose  it  for 
liis  residence.  Id  1139  the  Rugians  took  the  place  and 
totally  destroyed  it,  upon  which  Adolphus  IT.,  count  of 
Holstein,  founded  the  present  city  of  Liibeck  on  the  banks 
of  the  Trave  in  1140.  He  peopled  it  with  fugitives  and 
settlers  from  Westphalia  and  the  Netherlands,  and  mer- 
chants from  Bardewick ;  but  Henr^  the  laon,  duke  of 
Saxony,  being  jealous  of  the  rapid  rise  of  Liibeck,  to  the 
detriment  of  mrdewick,  did  his  utmost  to  interrupt  its 
commerce  by  land.  In  11S7  the  cit^-  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  Bra  In  1158  Addphus  ceded  it  and  its  territory  to 
Henry  tlie  Lion,  niio  cebnilt  the  town,  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  gave  it  magistrates  of  its  own,  granted  it  several  pri- 
vil^es,  allowed  the  northern  nations  a  tree  trade  to  it,  and 
gave  it  the  celebrated  code  of  laws  called  das  Lubitche 
Heckt,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  so  many  coun- 
tries and  cities.  lu  1163  the  see  of  the  bishopric  of  Olden- 
burg, founded  in  952  by  the  Emperor  Otho  1.,  was  trans- 
ferred, at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Ceroid,  to  Lubeck.  Tliis 
proved  a  great  advantage  to  the  city.  The  churches  of  St 
Mary  ana  St.  Peter  were  already  built,  and  the  cathedral 
was  founded  by  Bishop  Ceroid  in  1170.  HeuEy  the  Lion 
being  put  under  the  btm  of  the  empire,  Lubeck  was  forced 
to  submit  to  the  emperor  F^eriek  I.,  during  whose  ab- 
sence in  the  Holy  Land,  Henry  returned  from  England, 
and  reea\'ered  it,  but  had  held  it  only  three  years  when  it 
was  taken  by  Adolphus  HL, count  of  HoUtoin  (1192).  Ten 
years  later  it  was  taken  by  Woldemar,  brother  of  Canute, 
king  of  Denmark.  Tbe  Itanes  proved  very  oppressive  mas- 
ters, and  the  citizens,  taking  advantage  of  some  favourable 
eireumstaiuet.  exprtled  tbe  Danish  gurison  in  1920,  and 
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placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  who  confirmed  all  their  privileges,  and  made 
Lubeck  a  free  imperial  city. 

The  citizens  bad  many  contests  to  maintain  with  their 
jealous  and  powerful  neighbours,  but  their  valour  and  pru- 
dence triumphed  on  every  occasion.  The  wealth  and  power 
of  Liibeck  increased,  and  it  joined  the  Hanseatic  League, 
of  which  it  became  the  head.  [Hansk  Towns.]  Its  fleets 
commanded  the  Baltic;  Gustavus  Wasa  found  an  asylum 
in  its  walls  against  Christian  II.,  and  Liibeck's  voice  de- 
cided in  the  affau^  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  North.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  Lubeck  during  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  Han-^catic  League,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  dreadful  pestilence  called  tho  '  black  death'  is 
said  to  have  curried  off  in  five  months,  in  1350,  between 
80,000  and  90,000  persons,  without  depriving  the  city  of 
more  than  half  of  its  population.  This  number  is  presumed 
however  by  some  writers  to  be  far  above  tbe  truth ;  yet  it 
appears  that,  200  years  later,  in  April,  1580,  between  50,000 
and  60,000  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  were  numbered,  which 
would  certainly  imply  opopulation of 800,000 sonls.  From 
the  dissolution  of  the  Hansa  in  1630  to  the  ]msent  day. 
Liibeck  has  passed  through  numerous  vicissitudes.  The 
storms  of  the  French  revolution  fatally  affected  Lubeck. 
The  occupation  of  the  city  by  Bliicher  after  his  retreat  from 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  his  orave  hut  unsuccessful  defence 
against  70,000  French  soldiers,  led  to  the  plunder  of  the 
town  during  three  days,  when  many  of  the  defenceless 
citizens  were  murdered,  and  property  to  an  immense  amount 
was  carried  off  or  wantonly  destroyed.  Lubeck,  like  Ham- 
burg, was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire  in  1810. 
and  so  remained  till  it  recovered  its  freedom  aftw  the  battle 
of  Leipzig  in  1813. 

Liibeck,  in  its  present  states  is  no  longer  a  fortified  town ; 
the  old  ramparts  are  converted  into  public  walks,  and  the 
city,  being  on  a  moderate  eminence  between  the  Trave  and 
the  Wakenitz,  is  sery  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  very  clean 
and  cheerful.  The  mlerior  is  more  regular  than  in  most  of 
the  old  German  towns,  it  being  intersected  by  several  broad 
and  straight  streets.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone.  A 
great  number  of  the  houses  are  in  the  old-fashioned  style, 
with  the  gable  ends  towards  the  street,  but  the  more  modem 
are  in  better  taste.  Besides  the  cathedral,  which  contains 
valuable  paintings  and  remains  of  antiquity,  there  are  five 
parish  churches,  of  whieh  that  of  Sl  Mary  is  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  churches  in  northern  Germany.  It 
is  340  feet  long,  and  the  middle  nave  158  feet  high  (so 
stated  by  Zeitz)  and  45  wide.  The  church  contains  va- 
luable paintings  by  Holbein,  Vandyck,  Perugino,  Aldderfor. 
and  other  masters,  a  very  curious  astronomical  clock,  a '  Dance 
of  Death,'  a  fine  organ,  and  a  remarkable  altar  by  Guillinus 
of  Antwerp,  &c.  The  other  churches  are  much  inferior  to 
St.  Mary's.  Lubeck  is  celebrated  for  its  charitable  institu- 
tions, which  are  numerous  and  admirably  conducted.  The 
other  public  establishments  and  buildings  are  the  gymna- 
sium, the  commercial  institution,  the  patriotic  society,  the 
mechanics'  school  of  design,  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
the  Calvinist  church,  and  many  others.  The  senate-house, 
an  antient  €!othic  building,  contains  the  ball  where  the 
deputies  of  the  Hansa  formerly  met. 

The  territory  which  we  have  already  described,  including 
the  detached  district  and  those  which  it  possesses  in  common 
with  Hamburg  [Hakburq],  is  about  130  square  miles  in 
extent,  with  a  population  which  may  now  be  estimated  at 
46,500,  that  of  the  city  being  26,000  at  the  most,  that  of 
Travemunde  1 100,  and  of  Bergedorff  and  its  district  5300. 
The  manulhoturBB  are  of  ve^  various  kind^  but  none  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  is  beginning  to  he  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  has  80  ships  of  its  own,  and  the 
arrivals  ore  above  900  annually.  At  the  moment  that  this 
article  is  written,  a  question  of  vital  importance  is  pending. 
Between  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  there  has  always  been  a 
great  transit  trade;  the  route  is  partly  through  the  Danish 
territories,  and  has  hitherto  been  free  from  all  tolls.  But 
in  defiance  of  antient  and  still  subsisting  treaties  between 
Denmark  and  the  two  cities,  the  Danish  goremment  has 
lately  imposed  a  very  heavy  duty  on  all  g«>ds  going  from 
Hamburg  to  Lubeck,  ond  vice  versd.  It  is  singulor  that 
the  duty  on  the  first  is  fixed  at  double  that  on  the  second. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  this  were  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
England,  as  the  goods,  chiefly  British  colonial  produce  and 
mannfiBctured  artiolesi  sent  ftom  Hamborg  to  Liiback, 
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amount  to  above  a  million  tterlin^  annuallJ^  while  the 
Ruuian  and  Swedish  goods  from  Ltibecfc  to  Hamburg  do 
not  exceed  200,000/.  The  two  cities  have  appealed  to  the 
diet  of  the  German  confederation,  whose  decision  is  anxiously 
expected.  For  some  years  past  there  hai  been  a  regular 
communication  by  steam-boats  between  Lubeek  and  St 
Petersburg :  the  voyage  is  generally  made  in  three  and  a 
half  or  four  days.  (Hassel,  6eog.t  vtd.  Stein,  Oeog.; 
Zeita.  Antiehtm  von  Lubeek.) 

LUBECK  (Frinoipality).  [Oldbnburo.] 
LUBIENIETSKI  (Latinized  Luineniedu4).  There  are 
five  perutu  of  this  name  (ono  Andrew,  two  Chrigtopher, 
and  two  Stanislaus),  all  distinguished  in  the  Polidi  Soci- 
nian  contruversv.  A  list  of  their  several  writings  may  be 
ibund  in  Sandius,  'Bibl.  Antitrin..*  Freistadt,  16M.  The 
subject  of  the  present  article  is  Stanislaus  the  younger,  son 
of  Christopher,  who  was  bom  at  Cracow,  August  '23,  1623, 
and  died  in  exile  at  Hamburg,  May  18,  l&7i.  He  was 
minister  of  a  church  at  Lublin,  until  cmven  out  by  the  arm 
of  power  for  his  opinions.  He  died,  as  is  stated,  by  poison ; 
a  net  borne  out  by  the  death  of  his  two  daughters,  and  tlie 
serious  illness  of  his  wife,  after  eating  of  the  same  dish,  and 
by  the  neglect  of  the  Hambu^  magistraer  to  institute  the 
investigation  usual  iu  cases  of  sudden  deato. 
The  ihecdogical  works  of  Lubienietski  are  numeroiis,  and 
be  found  in  Sandius,  with  the  exception  of  the  '  Hi»- 
tona  Hefomationia  Folonicte.*  published  in  1685,  at  Freis- 
tadt, with  ft  Ufe  preflxed.  But  the  work  which  makes  his 
reputation  more  European,  and  entitles  bim  to  a  place  here, 
is  his  *  Theatrum  Cometicum.'  This  work  was  published 
at  Amst«dam  in  1667  (Sandius  and  Weidler),  but  a  copy 
in  onr  possession  has  a  Leaden  title-page,  and  the  date 
1681.  This  change  of  titles  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
edition  was  formerly  not  uncommon,  ana  has  caused  much 
confusion.   A  pictorial  frontis^ece  has  the  following  ana- 

f;rttm  for  Stanislaus  Lubieniecius:  'Satis  in  ulna  Jesu 
ucebis.' 

The  '  Theatrum  Cometicum '  ouisists  of  thtee  puts.  The 
first  contains  the  correspondence  of  the  author  with  men  of 
scienoB  throughout  Europe  on  the  sultjeet  oTthe  comets  of 
1664  and  166fl;  and  has  in  it  communications  from  Vossius, 
Oldenburg,  Hevelius.  Kircher,  Bouillaud,  Von  Ouericke, 
Stc  &C.  The  second  part  contains  an  elaborate  account  of 
all  the  comets  (415  in  number)  recorded  in  history  down  to 
the  year  1665.  It  is  written  in  support  of  the  hypothesis 
that  comets  portend  both  good  and  evil,  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  notion  that  tbey  were  harbingers  of  misfortune 
only ;  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  history,  it  being 
clearly  shown  that  public  events  of  both  chamctere  usually 
lullowed  close  upon  comets.  Thus  he  points  out  that 
though  the  comet  of  323  strengthened  the  heresy  pf  An  us, 
it  also  brought  about  the  coundl  of  NioB:  and  tibia,  from 
Inbienietskl,  was  not  a  little  sBtirical.  We  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  conclude  that  the  authw  maintained  his  hypo- 
thesis in  good  faith,  or  to  suspect  that  be  chose  his  line  of 
a^ument  as  the  best  practical  mode  of  attacking  the  pre- 
vailing terrors.  And  our  doubt  becomes  stronger  when  we 
see  tt^t  in  the  third  part,  called  '  Theatri  Cometici  exitus,' 
ho  rather  widens  his  hypothesis ;  and  whereas  he  had  be- 
fore maintained  that  comets  foretell  both  good  and  evil,  he 
now  asserts  the  dilemma  that  tbey  predict  both  or  neither, 
but  still  cautiously. 

In  the  late  discussions  about  Halley's  comet  this  work  of 
Lubienietski  was  freely  cited  iu  proof  of  one  and  another 
former  appearance,  or  presumed  appearance,  of  that  memo- 
rable body.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  mere  mention  of  a  comet  by  this  author  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  having  really  appeared.  It  may  be  uaeAil 
therefore  on  future  occasions  to  recommend  those  who 
would  prove  a  comet  from  the  '  Theatrum  Cometicum  '  (and 
the  same  caution  may  be  given  with  respect  to  Riccioli's 
list),  first  to  examine  the  authority  on  whioh  the  fkct  rests. 
Lubienietski  has  collected  every  instance,  and  gives  his 
originals;  bnt  this,  though  done  wiih  core  and  great  learn- 
ing (exhibiting  a  moss  of  research  which  will  appear  won- 
derful when  wo  remember  that  the  investigator  was  diiven 
Aom  eoontiy  to  oonntry,  and  engaged  iu  continual  theolo- 
KMsl  eontniTOnrX  should  only  serve  to  enable  the  reader  to 
aisoriminate.  mmy  of  the  authorities  eited  are  worthless, 
and  It  even  hai^ens  ikat  the  originsl  Ustorion  of  one  of 
^biHuetski's  comets  was  bom  many  hundred  yean  after 
the  phenomenon  for  tha  ^ywanmw  of  which  he  is  miide 
sufficient  •ndanee. 


LTTBLTN',  a  woiwodsehaft,(ff  province,  of  tho  kisgdom  of 
Poland,  is  composed  of  the  circles  of  Lublin,  Chelm,  Joae- 
fow,  and  Zamoski,  wbich  formerly  belonged  to  the  kingiiom 
of  Galicia,  and  were  ceded  by  Austria  iii"  1810  to  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  It  lies  between  50*  17'  and  51°  4^  N. 
lat.,  and  2i"  45'  and  24"  7'  B  long.,  comprising  aa  am  of 
6650  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  900,000  iabahitaDts. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Podlscbia,  on  tba  east  hf 
Russia,  on  the  south  by  Oalieia,  and  on  tbe  west  by  San- 
domir.  The  Vistula  separates  it  from  Sandemir,  the  Bui^ 
from  Russia,  and  the  Wieprz  (which  flows  through  it)  for 
some  distance  from  Podlachia.  This  province  has  extensive 
forest^  and  in  some  parts  morasses,  but  likewisa  contains 
tracts  of  eood  arable  land,  and  pasturage  with  a  fine  breed  of 
cattle.  There  are  no  metals  except  bog-ore.  It  is  divided 
into  four  circles  (in  Polish  obtpod),  vii.  LuUin,  Zamosc, 
Hrubieszow,  and  Krasnistaw. 

The  principd  towns  in  the  circle  of  LnUin,  besidei  tbe  ca- 
pital, are  the  following :  Lubartow,  on  the  Wiepn,  has  a  fine 
castle,  three  churches,  a  Capuchin  convent,  and  3190  inha- 
bitants. Kunw,ontheKurowka,hasaflnapalaeeorCottnt 
Potocki.  two  churches,  and  1920  hdMbitaBts.  lu  1816  a 
mineral  spring  was  discovered,  the  waters  of  mhidi  re- 
semble those  of  Pvrmont :  Pnlawv,  on  tbe  Tistuia.  was  onre 
the  residence  of  Prince  Csartoryski.  whose  splendid  palace, 
with  its  library  of  60,000  volumes,  many  MSiS.,  &  collection 
of  rare  Polish  antiquities,  and  eountkes  traasaiwa  ai  art 
was  celebrated  througfaout  Europe.  The  park  was  tbe 
finest  in  Poland,  with  the  femons  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  the 
countn-seats  of  Harynke  and  Parchatka,  and  tbe  Itau-b 
dairy-farm  in  an  island  of  the  Vistula,  tbe  banks  of  which 
were  covered  with  pretty  country-housea.  S«ch  was  Pu- 
lawy,  but  all  is  now  desolate ;  the  Russisns  laid  the  whole 
waste  in  1 83 1 ,  during  the  ill-fsted  Pcdish  remliitkm.  -whaa  the 
treasures  of  art  were  destroyed,  deqwiled,  or  carried  away,  the 
estateconasoated,sndtbenobWownerdriTe&intoexite.  Za- 
mosz,  the  capital  of  the  drela  of  that  name^  a  very  stroug 
fortress,  is  situated  on  the  Wieprs.  It  was  founded  is 
15S8  by  John  Zamoyski.  after  his  victory  over  Ibe  archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria.  Tbe  houses  were  bailt  in  tbe 
Italian  style ;  and  a  high  school  with  a  consideisUe  Itbrarr. 
which  was  .long  celebrated,  was  founded  in  1M6.  Tlie 
Cossacks  and  Swedes  besieged  it  without  suceees.  On  the 
partition  of  Poland,  it  fell  to  the  sbare  of  Austria.  In  1 809 
the  Poles  took  it;  and  in  1813  the  Russians.  In  1820  the 
Polish  state  bought  the  town  and  environ*  of  Count  Stanis- 
laus Zamoyski,  who  received  for  it  above  fifty  estates  be- 
longing to  the  state.  Hereupon  tho  place  was  still  more 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  deprived  of  iu  exMnsivw  subnrbe. 
It  has  however  still  above  4000  mhahitants.  wiA  the  fine 
extensive  palace  of  Count  Zsmojnki,  annal  eensidBrable 
buildings,  among  which  are  Hie  arsMMl,  four  ehurdieB,  the 
town-ball,  two  convents,  and  a  theatre.  All  the  learned 
institutions  are  abolished.  Hrulnessow,  sitoated  on  the 
Hulzwa,  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  has  three  ehurcbea,  a 
convent,  and  3900  inhabitants.  Krasnistaw.  ontheWieprx 
and  a  lake,  is  a  walled  town ;  it  has  a  palace,  formerly  the 
see  of  the  Romish  bishop  of  C^elm,  who  now  reaides  st 
Lublin,  several  ehurebes,  and  2952  inhalntants,  amon; 
whom  are  many  Jews.  Chelm,  in  this  circle,  the  see  of  a 
Greek  bishop,  has  a  castle  on  a  high  hill,  several  Greek 
and  Romish  churches,  a  Piarist  college,  a  gymnasiam,  and 
2000  inhabitants. 

LUBLIN,  the  euntal  of  the  gerammeu  and  of  the 
circle,  is  in  51*  IV  N.  lat  and  3%"  BO'S,  loiqr-  It  is 
situated  on  an  eminenoe  oa  the  river  Bystricaa,  aaid  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  ditiAes,  and  great  lakes;  it  is  divided 
into  tho  upper  and  lower  town,  of  which  the  latter  is  chiefiy 
inhabited  by  {ews.  It  has  a  dilapidated  castle  on  a  htlC 
and  is  tbe  seat  of  a  bishop  and  court  of  appeal.  Tbe  most 
considerable  buildings  are  the  fine  town-ball,  eighteen 
churches,  of  whioh  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  bliGhael. 
and  the  churches  of  the  Sx-Jesuit%  tbe  Visitandines,  the 
Dominicans,  end  the  Carmelites,  are  worthy  of  notioe ;  there 
are  twelve  monks'  and  six  nuns'  cenveniB  (some  of  which 
have  been  suppressed),  a  Piarirt  college,  a  sfnMgagae,  a 
gymnasium,  an  academy  ai  srieaees,  an  agrieultairal  aoeietv, 
and  several  hos^tals  and  charitable  instittttions.  Tba  toini 
has  three  annual  fairs,  whioh  wera  fiwqvented  gveat 
numbers  of  German,  Greek,  Russian,  Armsiiiftn,  and  ^rk- 
ish  merchants,  and  it  had  a  great  trade  in  woellen  eloths, 
com,  and  Hungarian  wines ;  but  the  late  evrata  Iwve  donbt- 
less  had  an  i^nrioiis  effi»et  on  tba^nde  of  tbs  tovo.as 
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they  bave  faad(M&  Uie  aumifootura  of  wooiUencIotlu»  vliich 
wu  just  beKinning  to  flourish.  The  population  Is  12,500. 
LUC,  DE.  [Db  Luc] 

LUCA'NUS,  MARCUS  ANNiEUS,  was  bom  atCor- 
duba  (Coidova),  in  the  province  of  BECtica,  in  Spain,  a.d. 
38.  He  was  the  son  of  M-  Annnus  Mela,  who  was  the 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  was  carefully  edu- 
cated at  Rome  under  the  most  eminent  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians  of  the  time.  His  poetry  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Nero,  who  treated  bim  with  distinguished 
honour,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  dignity  of  qu»stor  and 
augur.  laican  did  not  however  remam  long  in  the  impe- 
rial &vour.  Nero  was  ambitious  of  beii^  conndered  the 
best  poet  of  his  age ;  and  Lucan  was  fuoUsh  enou^  to 
enter  into  cooip^tion  with  bis  imperial  maatw,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  prize  for  the  bwt  poem  in  a  litermry  contest  with 
the  «nperor>  Luotn  waa  accordingly  forbidden  to  publish 
any  more  poems ;  and  simply,  as  it  appears,  on  account  of 
tbiB  prohibition  he  Altered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Piso  and 
many  othen  to  assassinate  Nero.  (Tac,  Am.,  xv.  49.) 
This  conapiraey  waa  detected,  and  Lucan,  being  condemned 
to  deaUi,  opened  bis  veins,  and  died  repeating  some  of  his 
own  vusea,  which  described  the  death  of  a  wounded  sol- 
dier in  consequence  of  lora  of  Uood.  (Tac.,  Ann.,  zv.  70.) 
He  died  a.d.  6&,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  bis  age. 
■  Lucan  wrote  many  poems,  which  have  not  come  down  to 
us ;  which  were  entitled  respectively, '  Catacausmos  Iliacus,' 
'  Catakigus  Heroidum.'  *  Heotoris  Lyra,'  '  Orpheus.*  '  Sa- 
turnalia. *  Silvarum  Ubii  x.,' '  Medea,'  an  unfinished  tn- 
^dy,  *  Satiriov  F^ulia  xiv./  &c.  The  onlv  work  extant 
u  a  Boem  «n  the  oivil  war  between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  en- 
titled '  Phanalia,*  whidi  gives  an  aooount  of  the  war  fVom 
iu  oommeacement  to  CflMar*s  visit  to  Cleopatra  in  £i^pt. 
The  poem  is  comprised  in  ten  books  at  present ;  but  since 
the  tenth  book  leaves  off  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a  narra- 
tive, it  is  |H*obable  that  some  part  baa  been  lost,  or  that  the 
poet  had  not  finished  the  work  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  first  book  opens  with  the  most  extravagant  adulation  of 
Nero,  in  which  the  poet  even  exceeds  the  base  aubservien<7 
uftbepoetsoftheaeeof  Augustus.  The 'Phar&alia' contains 
many  vigorous  and  animated  descriptions,  and  the  speeches 
aro  characterised  by  oonsiderable  rhetorical  uwritsi  but  the 
language  ia  (rften  intlated,  and  the  expressions  extremdy 
laboured  and  artificial;  the  poem  is  also  deficieut  in  that 
truth  to  nature  and  in  those  appeals  to  the  feelings  and 
the  imaf^natiou,  which  excite  the  sympathy  of  every  class  of 
readers.  Still  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  youth 
of  the  author,  who,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would  probably 
have  cured  himself  of  those  faults  and  defects  vtuch  are 
now  so  con^icuouB  in  his  poem. 

The  best  editions  of  Lucan  are  by  Burmann  (1740), 
Beatley  (1760),  Weber  (1631).  and  Weise  (1635).  Among 
the  numerous  translations  of  the  '  Pharsalia '  those  most 
deserviog  of  notice  are — in  French,  by  Marmontel  (1766), 
and  Br6beuf  (1795)  ;  in  Enslish.  by  Roire  (1716).  and  by 
May  (1627),  who  alio  published  in  1630  a  oontinnation  of 
the  poem  to  the  deaXh  of  Julius  Cssar,  which  he  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin  verse  (1640);  and  in  Italian,  by  Cria- 
tofoioBocelIa(1804). 

LUCAS,  PA.VU  bom  at  Rouen  in  1664,  first  tra- 
velled in  the  Levant  as  a  jeweller,  aiter  which  he  entered  the 
Venetian  service  against  the  Turks.  In  1696  he  returned 
to  France,  bringing  with  him  a  ctdlection  of  antient  coins, 
engraved  stones,  and  other  curiosities  which  were  purchased 
for  the  king's  cabinet  of  medals.  In  1699  he  went  to  E^pt, 
and  asceu^d  the  Nile  as  &r  as  the  cataracts.  He  after- 
wards visited  Clyprus,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  but  was 
at  last  plundered  at  Bagdad  of  most  of  the  objects  of 
curiosity  which  he  had  collected  in  his  journey.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1 703.  and  published  the  narrative  of  his 
journey, '  Voyage  au  LeyanV  1704,  which  contains  numer- 
ous exaggarMions  and  absurd  stories.  Lucas  waa  not  defl- 
oient  in  observation,  but  he  did  not  always  tell  the  truth ; 
perhaps  he  thought  that  a  dash  of  the  marvellous  would 
mhanee  his  narrative,  or  perhapa  he  listened  credulously 
to  the  stories  of  others.  In  1 705  he  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  the  Levant  again,  for  the  purpose  of  making  coUecttwis, 
and  he  visited  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Barbary. 
and  returned  to  France  in  1708.  He  published  the  narra- 
tive of  this  second  journey  in  1 7IQ :  *  Voyage  dans  la  Grece, 
I'Asie  Mineure,  la  MacedoinO)  et  TAfrique.  This  work  con- 
tains some  interesting  memoirs  by  other  traveUera  concern- 
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m  1714,~vhen  lie  visited  moat  at  the  lama  countries  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  preceding  jonmOT,  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  his  former  observations.  He  returned  to  Paris 
in  1717,  and  in  1719  published  an  account  of  this  third 
journey:  'Voyage  dans  la  Turquie,  I'Asie,  Syrie,  Palestine^ 
Egypte,  &0.,*  which  is  the  best  of  the  three,  though  it  aba 
contains  some  strange  stwies.  Lucas  travelled  once  more 
in  the  Levant,  and  at  last  died  in  Spain,  in  1737,  having 
gone  thither  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  antiquities  m 
that  country. 

LUCCA,  DUCHY  OF,  a  smaU  state  in  Italy,  south  of 
the  Apennines  of  Modena  and  between  them  and  the  sea,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territories  of  Modena,  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  on  tibe 
west  by  the  sea.  It  is  Watered  by  the  river  Elerchio,  which, 
rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Gar&gnana  and  enters  the  Medi- 
terranean a  £aw  miles  north  of  the  Amo.  Its  area  u  about 
320  Italian  square  miles  of  60  to  one  degree  of  latitude. 
(SerrishHi,  Saggio  Statistico.)  Its  population  is  152,000. 
being  the  most  densely  inhabited  state  of  Italy. 

The  territory  of  Lucca  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
regions :  1st,  the  mountainous  districts  among  the  Apen- 
nines, including  the  valley  of  the  Lima,  an  affluent  of  the 
Scrcbio ;  2nd,  the  valley  of  the  Sercbio,  including  the  fine 
plain  of  Lucca,  which  is  cultivated  Uke  a  garden;  3rd,  the 
flats  near  the  sea,  which  are  in  part  marshy,  but  produce 
good  pasture  for  cattle.  The  people  are  very  industrioua 
and  shrewd;  many  of  them  emigrate  to  foreign  countries, 
where  they  work  as  plasterers  and  image-makers,  and  othoa 
ftom  the  mountainous  districts  repair  every  winter  to  the 
maremme  of  Tuacany  and  other  mrighbouring  states  to 
work  in  the  fields,  whence  they  return  home  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  country  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  de- 
ven  '  Comuni,*  namely.  Lucca,  Viare^o.  Capannori,  Villa 
Basilica,  (^amaiore,  Montignoso,  Borgo,  CoregUa,  Bagni,  Gal- 
licano,  Minueciano.  At  the  head  of  each  commune  is  a  political 
officer  called Gonfaloni^re.  and  likewise  a  judge  called  Com- 
missario  Giusdioente.  In  the  town  of  Lucca  are  the  civil, 
criminal,  and  commercial  tribunals  for  the  whole  duchy. 
There  is  also  a  Lyceum  with  28  professors,  attended  by 
about  180  students,  and  with  a  library  of  16,000  wdumea^ 
two  clerical  seminaries,  and  a  college  for  60  boarders,  be- 
sides 16  grammar-schools,  in  the  whole  duchy,  attended  by 
427  pupiS,  and  102  elementanr  schools,  39  of  which  are  gra- 
tuitous,  attended  altogether  by  2310  pupils.  For  female 
education  there  are  toe  Institution  of  Maria  Luisa,  the 
Cbnservatorio,  and  anOspizio  for  the  poorer  class,  the  whole 
of  which  board  about  524  gizls.  The  clerical  establishment 
consists  of  one  archbishop  (of  Lucca),  4  chapters,  230 
parish-incumbents,  625  priests,  and  429  clerici  having  the 
minor  orders  only.  There  are  also  1 2  convents  of  men  witn  39 1 
inmates,  and  1 1  convents  for  females  having  altceether  453 
nuns.  The  military  consists  of  one  battohon  of  iofantry, 
one  company  of  artillery,  and  a  body  of  gendarmes,  in  all 
750  men,  besides  2000  militia.  The  public  revoiue  is 
1,900,000  Italian  livres^  or  francs.  The  chief  heads  of  tbs 
expendijture  are,  396,000  livres  for  the  duke's  civil  list ; 
281,000  for  the  military ;  1.223.000  for  the  expense  of  the 
administration.  The  communes  tax  themselves  for  their 
local  expenditure,  which  amounts  to  about  150,000  Uvxes 
altogether. 

There  are  nearly  40,000  landed  promrwtors  in  the  whole 
duchy,  or  about  one  to  every  four  individuals ;  6300  per- 
sons employed  in  trade  and  manufactures;  1270  employed 
in  the  civil  departments  under  government,  and  450  sea- 
men. Viaieggio,  with  6000  inhabitants,  is,  next  to  Lucca, 
the  principal  town  of  the  duchy ;  it  has  a  roadstead  which  it 
frequented  by  coasting  vessels,  both  native  and  foreign, 
which  take  in  oai^oes  of  oil#  timber,  beans,  and  other  minor 
articles.  The  value  of  the  oil  exported  is  about  600,000 
livres,  and  that  of  sik  is  200,000.  The  principal  article  of 
importation  is  salt  fish.  The  mapufacturea  of  the  country 
consist  of  silks,  which  employ  2500  workmMi ;  woollens, 
which  give  un^t^ment  to  900  persons ;  paper,  glassy  iroa 
and  caffM  works,  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  hat& 

The  present  duke  of  Limcs  is  Carlo  Ludovico,  son  d 
Ludovico,  prinee  of  Parma,  and  of  Maria  Luisa  (Mf  Spain. 
Carlo  Ludovico  was  bom  in  1799,  and  he  suoceeded  to  the 
sovereignty  after  the  decease  of  his  mother  in  1824.  He 
then  rMUced  his  own  civil  list  by  one  third,  namely,  1 98,000 
Italian  livres,  and  has  since  mads  otheruyeful  lefocBU  and 
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LUCCA,  tho  capital  of  the  duchy,  ii  Bituatad  in  a 
rich  plain  watered  by  the  Serchio,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains :  it  is  twelve  miles  froni  the  tea,  and  about  ten 
mUes  nortll-eost  of  Pisa;  its  circumference  is  a  little  more 
tiian  three  miles,  and  it  contains  22,000  inhabitants.  Lucca 
Is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  trees, 
and  form  a  very  pleasant  promenade.  The  town  is  well- 
built,  and  is  supplied  with  good  vater,  and  the  straets  are 
veil  paved  and  clean. 

Lucca,  like  moat  other  Italian  cities,  is  rich  in  churches : 
the  catliedraU  which  belongs  to  tho  eleventh  century,  is 
adorned  with  several  good  paintings,  and  still  more  with 
•tatues  and  monuments  by  the  native  sculptor  Civitali.  The 
urchiepiioopal  archives  aiid  those  of  tlie  chapter  ctmtain  a 
vast  mass  of  historic^  documents,  parchments,  and  MSS.. 
some  as  old  as  the  seventh  century,  the  oldest  probably  in 
Italy.  The  other  remarkable  churches  of  Lucca  are.  St.  Vtc- 
diano,  which  has  some  flne  Roman  columns ;  St.  Francesco, 
with  the  tomb,  indicated  by  a  simple  inscription  on  the 
wall,  of  the  greatest  man  that  Lucca  has  produced.  Cas- 
truccto  Costracani ;  St.  Cristoforo,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
sculptor  Civitali;  St.  Michele  ;  St.  Paolino;  St.  Gio^■anni, 
with  its  baptistery ;  St.  Maria  in  Corte  Landini,  which  con- 
tains several  good  paintings  ;  the  annexed  convent  belongs 
to  the  '  Chierici  Regolari  della  Madre  di  Dio,'  an  order 
founded  at  the  end  of  tho  sixteenth  century  by  Giovanni 
LeoQardi,  a  native  of  Lucca,  which  has  produced  many 
learned  men.  It  has  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  The 
dural  palace  is  vast,  but  unftaiahed ;  it  has  a  gallery  of 
valuable  paintings  by  the  great  masters,  and  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes.  Tho  palazzo  Prctorio,  or  town-house,  which 
belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century,  is  a  massive  sombre  build- 
ing. The  palace  Guidiceioni,  wlture  the  public  archives  an 
kept,  and  tnat  of  the  Hoiquis  Bernardini,  are  also  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  academy  of  letters  and  sciences  of  Lucca,  instituted 
hi  1617,  whicn  consists  of  thirty-six  members,  holds  its 
meetings  once  a  month  in  a  hall  of  the  Lyceum,  and  has 

Subliahed  several  volumes  of  *Atti,*or  memoirs.   The  duke 
perpetual  president. 

JUiocaCl^ca')  is  mentioned  in  antient  history  as  a  town 
belonging  to  the  Etruscana  after  they  had  conquered  the 
eountoy  between  the  Anio  and  the  Bfaen  and  taken  it  from 
tho  Ijgnrians.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Iliere  are  still  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre,  and  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

Lucca  in  the  middle  ages  was  a  republic,  often  at  war 
vith  Pisa  and  Florence.  It  was  at  one  time  with  Pisa  at 
the  head  of  the  Guibeline  party  [Castruccio  Ca^trA' 
CANi];  it  afterwards  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Visconli  of 
Milan,  was  restored  to  its  libertv  by  tho  emperor  Charles  IV. 
in  1370,  was  subject  Kuccessircly  to  several  tyrtmts,  nnd  at 
last  settled  gradually  into  a  narrow  aristocracy.  One  of  its 
citizens,  Burlamacchi,  about  1 546,  being  made  gonfalonilre, 
attempted  a  revolution  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
popuAar  government,  not  only  at  Lucca,  but  in  all  the  other 
Tnsean  cities.  Boing  discovered,  he  was  arrested  and  siven 
up  to  the  imperial  governor  of  Milan,  who  put  him'to  £a^. 
nBimLAUACCHi,  Francesco.]  In  1556  a  law  was  passed  at 
Lucca,  on  the  proposal  of  tne  gonfalonidre  Martino  Ber- 
nardini. by  which  only  a  certain  number  of  families  were 
eligible  to  office:  this  law,  which  was  called 'Martinian,' 
established  a  close  aristocmcy  like  that  of  Venice.  In  1600 
the  privileged  families  were  160;  in  1797  they  were  reduced 
to  88,  the  others  having  become  extinct.  From  among 
these  families  was  elected  a  '  Signoria,*  or  executive  of  nine 
'Anziani,'  or  elders,  and  a  gonfWonifire,  a  senate  of  36 
mombers.  and  a  great  council  of  90.  In  this  manner  Lucca 
was  administerea  fur  more  than  two  centuries  in  peaceable 
ohecurity.  In  1 799  the  French,  under  General  Serrurier, 
entered  Lucca,  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  emptied  the  arsenal, 
carried  away  alt  the  brass  cannon  from  tiic  ramparts,  and 
exacted  two  millions  of  francs,  besides  supplies  of  provisions, 
profbssing  all  the  time  to  have  the  greatest  regard  fbr  the 
antient  republic  of  Lucca,  Meantime  the  democratic  party, 
supported  by  the  French,  demanded  a  change  in  the  form 
of  government;  the  Martinian  law  was  abolished,  and 
■a  constitution  after  the  then  prevalent  fashion,  with  two 
councils  and  a  directory,  was  proclaimed.  In  1805  Napo- 
leon, having  ro-estabtished  monarchy  both  in  France  and 
Italy,  gave  Lucca  to  his  sister  Eliza  as  a  principality,  with 
Amt  constitutional  lavs. 

Jx  IftH  the  Omgress  of  Vienna  gave  Luoea  to  Maria 


Luisa  of  Spain  and  her  son,  the  widow  and  child  of  tbe 
Prince  of  Parma ;  the  latter  duchy  being  given  to  Hmria 
Louisa  of  Austria,  Napoleon's  consort,  for  her  life.  It  was 
also  stipulated  that  aner  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa,  the 
present  duchess  of  Parma,  the  duke  of  Lucca  sliould  have 
again  his  ancestral  duchy  ofParma  and  Piacenza,  and  Luoca 
should  bo  united  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  with  which, 
geographically  speaking,  it  ia  naturally  connected.  (VaMry. 
Voyitges  en  ItcUte  ;  Botta,  Storia  (Tltalia  ;  Memorie  e  Z>o- 
ctpnenti  per  trrvire  all'  Ittoria  del  Dueato  tU  Lueca,  4 
vols.  6vo.,  Lucca,  1818;  Luochesini.  Storia  Letteraria  di 
Lueca.) 

LUCERN.  n.vzKtaf.}  , 

LUCERN  {Mediciigo  taiiva),  •  plant  of  tbe  Idnnanui 
clsw  Diadelphia  and  order  Decandria,  with  a  papiliniaceou!!  ■ 
flower,  and  of  the  natural  family  of  theLeguminone.  There 
are  many  ispeciea  of  the  Medicego,  of  which  one  is  snper- 
eminent  as  an  artificial  grass  in  temperate  climates,  uid  a 
most  valuable  plant  for  feeding  cattle.  It  was  in  high 
repute  among  tne  antients.  The  authors  De  Re  Smtica 
speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  all  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  wherever  husbandry  has  made  any  progre«.  it  is 
in  high  reputation.  Lucern  is  a  plant  which  will  not  bear 
extreme  frost  nor  superabundant  moisture,  and  its  cultivation 
is  therefore  restricted  to  mild  climiites  and  dry  soils;  but. 
where  it  thrives,  its  growth  is  so  rapid  and  luxuriant,  that  as 
other  known  plant  can  be  eompucd  to  iL  In  good  deep 
loams  lueem  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  green  crops ;  when 
properly  managed,  the  quantity  (^cattle  whieh  can  be  kept 
in  good  condition  on  an  acre  of  luoem,  during  the  wfadu 
season,  exceeds  belief.  It  is  no  sooner  mown  than  it 
pushes  out  fresh  shoots,  and  wonderful  as  the  growth  of 
clover  sometimes  is  in  a  field  which  has  been  lat^y  mown, 
that  of  lucern  is  far  more  rapid.  Where  a  few  tufts  of 
lucern  happen  to  be,  they  will  rise  a  foot  above  the  snr&ce, 
while  the  grass  and  clover,  which  were  mown  at  the  same 
time,  are  only  a  very  few  inches  high. 

Lurern,  sown  in  a  soil  suited  to  it,  will  last  for  manv 
years,  shooting  its  roots  downwards  for  nourishment  till 
they* are  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  drougfaC  In  tho 
driest  and  most  sultry  weather,  when  every  blade  of  grass 
droops  for  want  of  moisture,  lucern  holds  up  its  stem,  firesh 
and  green  as  in  a  genial  spring.  The  only  enemies  of  tlUs 
plant  are  a  wet  subsoil  and  a  Ibnl  8urmo&  The  first  is 
often  incurable ;  the  latter  can  be  avoided  hf  good  culti- 
vation. 

It  is  useless  to  sow  lucern  on  very  poor  sands  or  gravel, 
or  on  wet  clays.  The  best  and  deepest  loam  must  be 
chosen,  rather  light  than  heavy,  but  with  a  good  portion  of 
vegetable  earth  ur  humus  equally  dispersed  through  it.  If 
the  ground  has  been  trenched,  so  much  the  better ;  and  if 
the  surface  is  covered  with  some  inferior  earth  from  ihe 
subsoil,  it  will  be  no  detriment  to  the  crop,  for  it  will  pre- 
vent grass  and  weeds  fi-om  springing  up,  and  save  much 
weeding.  The  luccm  will  soon  strike  down  below  it.  It  t< 
not  a  bad  practice  to  cover  tbe  lucem-field  with  a  coat  of 
coal-ashes  or  -poor  sand,  merely  to  keep  down  the  weeds, 
where  this  can  easily  be  done. 

The  soil  in  which  it  is  intended  to  sow  lucem-seed  should 
be  well  prepared.  It  should  be  highly  manured  for  the  two 
or  three  preceding  crops,  and  deeply  ploughed  if  not 
trenched.  It  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose two  successive  cropd  of  turnips  are  most  effectual. 
The  turnips  should  be  foi  off  with  sheep.  In  the  month  of 
March,  the  land  having  been  ploughed  flat  and  well  har* 
rowed,  a  very  small  quantity  of  barley,  not  abovi  a  bushtl 
to  the  acre,  may  be  sown,  or  rather  drilled  on  the  ground, 
and  at  the  same  time  from  30  to  40  lbs.  of  lucem-seed  sonn 
broad-cast,  and  both  harrowed  in  and  lightly  rolled.  If  tbe 
land  will  not  hear  to  be  laid  flat  without  water-Anrows,  it 
will  be  useless  to  sow  lucern  in  it. 

As  the  crop  comes  up  it  must  be  carefully  weeded :  no 
expense  must  he  niarod  to  do  this  effectually,  fat  success 
depends  upon  it.  When  the  barley  is  reaped,  the  stubble, 
which  will  probably  be  strong,  should  be  pulled  up  by  the 
hand-hoe,  or  by  narrowing,  if  tbe  plants  of  lucern  be 
strong,  and,  at  tdl  events,  the  ground  must  be  cleared  of 
weeds.  It  must  not  be  fed  off  with  sheep ;  they  would  bile 
too  near  the  crown.  Lucern  should-always  be  cut  as  soon 
as  the  flower  is  formed.  If  it  is  kept  clear  of  weeds  the 
first  year,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  with  it  afterwards, 
when  the  routs  have  become  stron^^The  second  year  tbe 
luoem  will  be  fit  to  eft^g]f^d^^lLmagre^"»^>*' 
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season  it  may  be  out  ibur  oi  five  times.  After  each  cutting 
it  ia  useftil  to  draw  beavy  harrows  over  the  land,  or  au  in- 
strument made  on  purpoie  resembling  harrows,  the  teeth 
of  which  are  flat,  and  cutting  the  soil  like  small  coulters. 
It  will  not  injure  the  plants,  even  if  it  divide  the 
crown  of  the  root,  but  it  will  destroy  grass  and  weeds. 
Liquid  manure  which  consists  of  the  unne  of  cattle  and 
drainings  of  dunghills  is  often  spread  over  thelucem  imme- 
diately after  it  UAS  been  mown,  and  much  invigorates  the 
next  growth ;  but  if  the  land  is  rich  to  a  good  depth,  this  is 
scarcely  necessary.  The  lucern  will  grow  and  thrive  from 
seven  to  twelve  years,  when  it  will  begin  to  wear  out,  and, 
in  spite  of  weeding,  the  grass  will  get  the  upper  hand  of  it 
It  snould  then  be  ploughed  up,  all  the  roots  carefully  col- 
lected and  laid  in  a  heap  with  dung  and  lime  to  rot,  and  a 
course  of  regular  tilla^  should  succeed.  The  same  land 
should  not  ba  sown  with  lucern  again  in  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  years,  after  a  regular  course  of  cropping  and  ma- 
nu  ring. 

Cattle  fed  upon  lucern  thrive  better  than  on  any  other 
green  food.  Horses,  in  particular,  can  work  hard  upon  it 
without  any  corn,  provided  it  be  slow  work.  Cows  give 
plenty  of  good  milk  when  fed  with  it.  In  spring  it  ia  apt 
to  purge  cattle,  which,  with  a  little  attention,  is  conducive 
to  their  health.  If  it  is  given  to  them  in  too  great  quantities, 
or  moist  with  dew.  they  run  the  risk  of  being  hoven.  These 
inconveniences  are  avoided  by  giving  it  sparingly  at  first,  and. 
always  keeping  it  twenty-fbur  hours  after  it  is  cut,  durin^^ 
which  lime  it  undergoes  an  incipient  fermentation,  and  the 
juice  is  partially  evaporated :  instead  of  being  less  nutritive 
in  this  state,  it  is  rather  more  so. 

An  acre  of  good  lucern  will  keep  four  or  five  horsesfrom 
May  to  October,  when  cut  just  as  the  llower  opens.  If  it , 
should  get  too  forward,  and  there  be  more  than  the  horses 
can  consume,  it  should  be  made  into  hay;  but  this  is  not 
the  most  profitable  way  of  using  it,  and  the  plant,  being 
very  succulent,  takes  a  long  time  in  drying.  The  rain 
also  is  very  injurious  to  it  in  a  half-dry  state;  for  the 
stem  is  readiW  soaked  with  moisture,  whi<m  is  slow  in  eva- 
porating. Tne  produce  in  hay,  when  well  made,  is  very 
considerable,  being  often  double  the  weight  of  a  good  crop 
of  clover  hay. 

Many  auLbors  recommend  drilling  the  seed  of  lucern  in 
wide  rows,  and  hoeing  the  intervals  after  each  cutting. 
This  is  the  best  way  with  a  small  patch  in  a  garden,  and 
when  only  a  little  is  cut  every  day;  bnt  in  a  field  of  some 
extent,  the  lucern,  when  once  well  established  and  pre- 
served free  from  weeds  by  band-weeding  the  first  year,  will 
keep  all  weeds  down  afterwards,  and  the  heavy  harrows 
with  sharp  tines,  used  immediately  after  mowing,  will  pull 
up  all  the  grass  which  may  spring  up.  No  &rmer  ought  to 
neglect  having  a  few  acres  in  Incern  on  his  best  land. 

LUCERNA'RIA,  a  genus  of  soft  zoophyta,  established 
by  Miiller  (Zoolo^ia  Dcptica).  It  is  much  allied  to  Ac- 
tinia, Linn.,  and  includes  one  or  perhaps  two  living  species 
from  the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel.  [Zoantharia.] 

LUCIA,  SAINT,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antillra,  situated  in 
13"  no'  N.laU  and  60°  58'  W.long.,  abiiut  40  miles  north  of 
St.  Vincent.  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  32 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  about  12  miles.  This  island 
is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  several  of  the  mountains  terminate 
at  their  summits  in  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  One  of 
these,  called  La  Souffridre,  at  the  south-west  side  of  the 
island,  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lime-pit,  and  some 
severe  earthquakes,  which  are  still  remembered,  are  attri- 
buted to  the  convulsions  within  tliis  mountain.  Saint  Lucia 
comprises  two  districts :  of  one  of  these,  Basseterre,  the  lowest 
part  is  well  cultivated,  hut  abounds  in  swamps  and  marshes, 
which  have  a  bad  eflfect  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  other  district,  called  Capisterre,  consists  of  a  succession 
of  abrupt  fantastically  shaped  mountains,  covered  to  their 
summits  with  forest-treea  and  underwood,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  ravines  containing  stagnant  water  and  masses 
of  vegetable  matter  in  every  stage  of  decomposition.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  well  be  believed  that  this  island 
is  very  unhealthy.  It  appears  from  a  Report  drawn  up  by 
Captain  Tulluch,  of  the  War-office,  and  presented  to  par- 
liament, on  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  troops  in 
the  West  Indies,  that  in  the  twenty  years  from  1817  to  I83fi 
the  average  number  of  deaths  in  each  year  out  of  each  1000 
white  soldiers  stationed  at  St.  Lucia  was  122.  The  greatest 
number  of  deaths  occurred  in  1322,  when  392  out  of  every 
luOV  were  carried  off;  the  smallest  number,  56  in  1000>  oc- 


curred in  1832.  The  deaths  among  tbe  bUck  tioopi  during 
the  same  twenty  years  did  not  average  more  thw  43  in  each 
1000,  and  varied  from  7$  in  1819  to  12  in  1827.  The  fort  in 
which  (be  greater  part  of  the  troops  are  stationed  ia  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill  called  Mome  Fortun£,  about  850  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  having  many  swamps  in  the 
low  land  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Castries,  the  only  town  on  the  island,  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  long  winding  bay  in  a  low  marshy  spot,  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  greatly  impede  ventilation. 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1836  consisted  of — 

MaliM.  Fomalag.  TobO. 

Whites       .       .       503          487  9  BO 

Coloured  persons       6,645  7,695  14,340 

Aliens  ana  rendent  strangers      .  .  786 


Total       .  16,116 

Of  this  number  about  3300  reside  in  the  town,  the  rest 
are  located  on  the  plantations  throughout  the  cultivated 
part  of  tbe  island.  Tlie  chief  productions  are  sugar,  cofiee. 
and  cocoa.  In  1835  there  were  produced  of  these  articles— 
from  4,087  acres  planted  with  sugar-cane,  5,861,379  lbs. 
of  sugar,  144,684  gallons  of  molasses,  and  101,028  gallons 
of  rum;  from  460  acres  planted  wiUi  coffee,  104,888  lbs.; 
and  from  199  acres  planted  with  cocoa,  38.908  lbs. 

There  were  besides  5522  acres  cultivated  as  provision 
grounds^  and  5090  acres  of  pasture  land.  The  number  of 
stock  consisted  of  736  horses,  2511  horned  cattle,  1668 
sheep,  and  692  goats. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1835  was  51,807/.,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  consisted  of  British  manufactures, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  maize,  salt  fisH,  and  lumber.  The 
exports  in  the  same  year  were  valued  at  79,872^.,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of  produce. 

St.  Lucia  is  so  called  from  having  been  first  discovered 
on  St.  Lucia's  day.  This  was  about  the  year  1635,  when  a 
settlement  was  attempted  by  a  party  of  English,  who  wero 
soon  after  driven  off  by  the  Carribs.  About  1650,  the 
French  effected  a  settlement  The  island  was  taken  in 
1664  by  the  English,  but  was  evacuated  by  them  in  1666, 
when  tbe  French  immediately  returned,  but  wera  in  turn 
driven  out  by  the  Carribs.  In  1718  the  French  again  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  settlement,  and  its  possession  was  again 
disputed  by  the  English.  In  1731  the  two  nations  agreed 
that  the  island  should  be  evacuated  by  both.  In  1765 
England  gave  up  all  claim  to  possession  in  favour  of  France, 
with  which  country  it  remained  till  1 779,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  English,  but  it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  1783. 
In  1794  the  English  again  took  it,  but  in  the  following  year 
the  French  inhabitants  rose  upon  and  overpowered  tlw  gar- 
rison, and  kept  possession  until  May,  1 796.  when  the  island 
was  again  taken  by  General  Abercromby.  At  the  peace  of 
Amiens  it  again  reverted  to  France,  but  was  ta^n  once 
more  in  1804  by  the  English,  and  has  since  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  British  crown. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor 
and  an  executive  council.  The  French  laws  are  nominally 
in  force,  hut  being  dispensed  by  English  functionaries,  are 
made  to  give  place  to  tne  Engl^h  practice  whenever  an  ad- 
herence to  the  French  code  would  be  contrary  thereto. 

LUCIAN  (AoviHavdc)t  a  celebrated  Greek  writer,  was  horn 
at  Samosata,  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
Syrian  provinceofCommagene.  We  possess  no  particulars  re- 
specting his  life  on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed,  except  a 
few  scattered  notices  in  his  own  writings.  From  these  it 
appears  that  he  was  born  about  the  latter  end  of  Trajan's 
reign,  that  he  lived  under  both  the  Antonines,  and  died  in 
the  reign  of  Aurelius  Commodus,  or  shortly  afterwards. 
His  parents,  who  were  in  humble  circumstances,  placed 
him  with  his  maternal  unule,  a  sculptor,  in  order  to  leanr 
statuary ;  but  he  soon  quitted  this  trade,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  afterwards  practised  at 
the  bar  in  Syria  and  Greece  ;  but  not  meeting  with  much 
success  in  this  profession,  he  resolved  to  settle  in  Gaul  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  where  he  soon  obtained  great  celebrity 
and  a  numerous  school.  He  appears  to  have  romuned  in 
Gaul  till  he  was  about  forty,  when  he  gave  up  the  profbs- 
sion  of  rhetoric,  after  having  acquired  considerable  wealth. 
Hie  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  his  dialogues  appear  to  ha\-e 
been  written  after  this  time ;  but  most  of  bis  other  pieces, 
such  as  his  '  Hercules,*  '  Hesiod,*  '  Herodotus,' '  Zcuxis,* 
'Bacchus,  the  '  Dipsades,' Sec,  were  probably  written  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  taught  rhetoric  in^^uL  Dueing  the 
Digitized  byLjOOQlC 
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Temundar  of  his  life  we  And  him  travelling  ahont  from 
(laoe  to  plaoei  and  TttitinK  suooeuively  Macedonia,  Capp^ 
doota,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia.  The  greater  part  of  his 
time  however  was  paned  in  Athens,  where  he  lived  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Demonax,  a  philoso- 
pher of  great  celebrity,  and  where  most  of  hit  vorVs  were 
probably  written.  Towuds  the  latter  part  o(  his  life  he  held 
a  lucrative  public  office  in  Egypt,  which  waa  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  emperor  Commodus.  The  account  of  hia  beinfi;; 
torn  to  death  by  dogs,  fbr  having  attacked  the  Christian 
religion,  rests  on  no  credible  authority,  and  was  probably 
invented  either  by  Suidos  or  some  other  Christian  writer  of 
similar  character. 

The  dialogues  of  Lucian  are  written  in  remarkably  pure 
and  el^nt  Greek,  and  are  free  from  the  fUse  ornaments 
and  artificial  rhetoric  which  characterise  most  of  the  writ- 
ings of  his  coutemporaries.  Modern  critics  have  usually 
gi\-en  him  his  Aill  meed  of  praise  for  these  excellencies,  and 
have  also  deservedly  admired  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  his 
great  talent  as  a  writer,  and  the  inimitable  ease  and 
flow  of  hifi  dialogue ;  but  they  have  seldom  done  him  the 
justice  he  deserves.  They  have  either  reproMnted  him  as 
merely  a  witty  and  amusing  writer,  but  without  any  further 
merit;  or  else  they  have  attacked  him  as  an  immoral  and 
inAdol  author,  whose  only  object  was  to  corrupt  the  minda 
of  his  readers,  and  to  throw  ridicule  upon  all  religion.  But 
these  opinioni  appear  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistaken 
and  one-sided  view  of  the  character  of  Lucisn.  He  seems 
to  us  to  have  endeavoured  to  expose  all  kinds  of  delusion, 
fiinaticism,  and  imposture ;  the  quackery  and  imposition  of 
the  priests,  the  folly  and  absurdity  oF  the  superstitious,  and 
especially  the  solemn  nonsense,  the  prating  insolence,  and 
the  immoral  lives  of  the  philosophical  charlatans  of  his  age. 
(Sec  his  Alexander.)  Lucian  may,  in  ftict,  be  regarded  as 
the  Artstopbanes  of  his  age,  and,  like  the  great  comic  poet, 
he  had  recourse  to  raillery  and  satire  to  accomplish  the 
great  objects  he  had  in  view.  His  stud^  was  human  cha- 
racter in  all  its  varietiea,  and  the  in  which  he  lived 
furnished  am^e  materiab  fbr  his  observation.  Many  tiS  his 
pictures,  though  drawn  from  the  oircumstanees  of  fats  own 
times,  are  true  every  age  and  country.  As  an  instance 
of  this  we  mention  tne  essay  entitled  *0n  those  who 
serve  the  Great  for  Hire.*  If  he  sometimes  discloses  tbe 
follies  and  vices  of  mankind  too  freely,  and  occasionally 
uses  expressions  which  are  revolting  to  our  ideas  of  morality, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  every  author  ought  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  not  by  a  stan- 
dard of  religion  and  morality  which  was  unknown  to  the 
writer.  Tlie  character  of  Lucian's  mind  was  decidedly  prac- 
tical; he  was  not  disposed  to  b^tieve  anything  witnout 
sufficient  e\'idence  of  its  truth ;  and  nothing  Uiat  was  ridi- 
culous or  absurd  escaped  his  raillery  and  sarcasm.  The 
tales  of  Uie  poets  respectmg  the  attributes  and  exploits  of 
the  Kods,  which  were  still  firmly  belie\-ed  by  the  common 
people  of  his  age,  were  especially  the  objects  of  his  satire 
and  ridicule  in  his  dialogues  betwe^  the  gods  and  in  many 
other  of  bis  works,  l^t  he  should  have  attacked  the 
Christians  in  common  with  tiie  false  systems  of  the  Pagan 
religion  will  not  appear  surprising  to  any  one  who  consiaers 
that  Lucian  probably  never  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  doctrines  of  a  religion  which  was  almost  universally 
despised,  in  his  time,  by  the  higher  orders  of  society. 
Lucian's  statements  have  sometimes  had  an  historical  valije 
assigned  to  them  which  ho  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
tended :  the  story  of  Herodotuii  reading  his  histny  at  the 
Olympic  games  is  one  of  these.  [Hbrodotos.]  Lucian 
had  a  taste  for  art,  which  he  has  shown  by  his  descriptions 
in  his  'Action,* '  Zeuxis,* ' Eikones,'  &c. 

The  best  editions  of  Lucian'd  works  are  by  Hemsterfau- 
sius,  who  only  edited  part  of  the  first  volume,  and  Reiz  (4 
vols.  6vo.),  by  I^ehmann  (Leip.,  9  vols.  8vo.),  and  the  ecUtion 

iublished  by  the  Bipont  Society;  tbe  best  translation  of 
.ucian  in  German  is  by  Wieland  (6  vols.  8vo.) ;  there  is  an 
English  translation  bv'  Tooke  (Lond.,  2  vols.  4to.,  1820). 

LUCIAN,  SAINT,  presbyter  of  Antioch,  is  said  by  some 
writers,  but  without  sufficient  authority,  to  have  been  bom 
at  Samosata ;  he  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  reign  of 
rtocletian,  a.d.  312,  and  was  buried  at  Helenopolu  in 
Bithynia.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety.  Eusebius 
colls  him  a  *  person  of  unblemished  character  throughout 
his  whole  life'(^MJ.  £cc/.,  viii.  13);  and  Clirysostom,  on 
the  uuuYenory  of  Luciu'b  mwityidw^  pCQnouKedji  pmW' 


gyric  upon  him  is  stOl  extant.  Jerome  inform*  m, 
in  his  'Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers*  (c.  77),  that 
*  Lucian  was  so  laborious  in  the  study  of  tbe  Scriptures, 
that  in  his  own  time  some  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Lucian ;  and  we  learn  frmn  another 

Eirt  of  his  works  iPrc^.  in  Paral^  voL  i.,  p.  1023),  that 
ucian's  revision  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  generally  used  by  uie  ehurebes  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Antioch.  Luoiaa  also  nade  a  rei'lsiou  of  the 
New  Testament,  whidi  Jen»ie  oonaidflnd  infoior  to  bii 
edition  of  the  S^tuaginL 

Iliere  wera  extant  in  Jerame's  time  some  tmatisw  ot 
Lucian  oonconing  fiutii,  and  also  ■oflw  short  ci|HstkB;  but 
none  of  these  have  oome  down  to  us,  with  tbe  axception  ot 
a  few  fragments. 

There  has  been  considerable  dispute  among  eriticireqieet- 
ing  Lucian's  beli^  in  the  Trinity.  From  the  mannec  in 
which  he  is  qioken  of  b^  most  of  the  Trinitarian  Fatben, 
and  from  no  censure  being  passed  upon  his  orthodoxy  by 
Jerome  and  Athanasius,  it  has  been  maintained  by  some 
that  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Epqihanius,  In  hi^ 
'Anchoret*  (xxxv,,  toL  ii.,  p.  40,  D),  speaks  of  Uie  Luciani&ts 
and  Ariana  as  one  sect ;  and  Philoatorgius  (who  lived  about 
AJ>.  435,  and  wrote  an  aeeonnt  of  the  Arian  controvccq.-,  of 
which  considerable  extracts  are  preserved  bv  Photiiu)  ex- 
pressly says  that  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  many  of  Ub 

Crincipal  Arians  of  the  fourth  century  were  disaples  of 
ucian.  It  is  probable  that  Lucian's  opinions  were  not 
quite  orthodox,  since  he  is  said  by  Alexander  (in  Tfaeodoret, 
Hist.  Eccl.  'u  c.  4,  p.  15,  B)  to  have  been  excluded  from  tbe 
(l^tbolic  Church  by  three  bishops  in  succession,  for  advo- 
cating tbe  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  It  is  boweva 
usually  supposed  that  he  returned  to  the  Cathotie  connu- 
nion  before  his  death. 

LU'CIDA,  a  name  formeriy  given  to  the  brightest  star 
in  any  const^ation:  thus  we  have  Lucka  Hydrn^  Lueida 
Lyrm,  &e. 

LUVIFBR,  bishop  oTCag^ri  in  Sacdiuis.  is  priiiei|i«Hy 
known  in  eoelesiastieal  hiUory  fw  reAwing  to  hold  any 
communion  with  the  clei^  who  had,  dwing  the  wigu  of 
Constantiua,  conformed  to  tbe  Arian  doctrines,  although  it 
had  been  determined  in  a  synod  at  Alexandria,  a.d.  ii%  to 
receive  aeain  into  the  church  all  the  Anan  clergy  who 
openly  acknowledged  their  errors.  In  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  the  synod  at  Alexandria,  Lucifer  eventually  left 
the  Catbolic  church,  and  his  followers  are  spoken  of  by  ec- 
clesiastical writers  as  a  distinct  sect  under  tbe  name  of 
Luciferians.  The  number  of  this  sect  was  alwa}'«  incon- 
siderable ;  Theodoret  says  that  it  was  extinct  in  bis  time. 
{Hut.  BoeU  iii-,  c.  5,  p.  128,  D.)  Their  opinions  however 
excited  considerable  attention  at  the  time  when  they  were 
first  promulgated,  and  were  advocated  by  sevoal  eminent 
men;  among  others  by  Faustinus,  Marcelliniu,  and  Hi- 
larius.  Jerome  wrote  a  wwk  in  reftitation  of  their  doetxine^ 
which  is  still  extant. 

Augustine  remarks,  in  his  work  on  Hoesies  (c.  Ixxxi.), 
that  the  Luciferians  held  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the 
human  soul,  which  they  considered  to  be  of  a  carnal  nature 
and  to  be  transfused  from  parents  to  children. 

Lucifer  is  acknowledged  by  Jerome  and  Athanasius  ta 
have  been  well  acq,uainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  to  have 
been  exemplary  in  private  life ;  but  be  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  violent  temper  and  great  bigotry.  Being  banished 
fVum  Sardinia  by  Conatantius,  in  consequence  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Arian  doctrines,  he  resided  fbr  many  years  in 
S^ria ;  but  after  the  death  of  this  emperor  be  returned  to 
his  diocese,  wlien  he  died  about  ajx  370. 

The  writings  of  Lucifer  were  published  by  Toilet,  Paru, 
1568;  they  consist  of— 'Two  bo(^  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  0>nstBntius  in  defence  of  Athanasius '  On  Apos- 
tate Kings ;'  '  On  the  Duty  of  having  no  communion  with 
Heretics;*  '  On  the  Doty  dying  for  the  Son  of  God;' 
'  On  the  Duty  of  showiM  no  mercy  to  those  who  sin  against 
God ;'  and  a  short  Epistle  to  Florentius. 

LUCI'LIUS,  CAIUS,  Was  bom  at  Suessa  Aunmca 
(Ses*a),  a  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  Campouia, 
B.C.  1 48.  He  belonged  to  the  equestrian  otder,  and,  by  the 
female  side,  was  grand-uncle  to  Pompey  the  Great  In 
his  sixteenth  yeor  Lucilius  served,  together  with  Marius 
and  Jugurtha,  under  Scipio  Africanus  at  tbe  si^e  of  Nu- 
mantia.   (VoUeins,  ii.,  9.  4.)    He  is  said  to  have  died 
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Horace  (Sat.  U  34X  in  vhich  Lueflius  is  ee11«d  old 
{senex),  seems  to  imply,  as  Mr.  Clinton  has  remarked  (That. 
Hell.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  135),  Uiat  he  Uved  to  a  later  date. 

Lacilius  is  expressly  said  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.,  1,  61)  to 
have  been  the  first  writer  of  Roman  satire ;  by  wbieh  w« 
moBt  not  undentand  that  no  Roman  writer  had  oomposed 
any  satirical  compositiona  befine  him,  since  the  satires  <ilt 
EDniui  and  others  are  frequently  mentioned  by  antient 
anthcmi ;  but  that  Lucilins  was  the  first  who  constructed  it 
on  those  principtea  of  art  which  were  considered  in  the 
time  of  Horace  as  essential  requisites  in  a  satiric  poem. 
The  satires  of  Luciltus  were  very  popular  even  in  the  Au- 
gustan age;  and  to  his  writing  some  of  the  moat  eminent 
satirists  of  antiquity,  Horace,  Juvemal,  and  Persius,  appear 
to  have  been  indebt^  in  no  smalt  degree  for  many  of  their 
most  striking  thoughts  and  expressions. 
•  In  addition  to  his  satires,  which  were  divided  into  thirty 
books,  Luciliiu  also  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  *  Numularius,* 
epodes,  and  hymns,  none  of  which  are  extant,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments  from  hiasatira,  which  were  col- 
lected and  publish^  by  Doaza,  Leyden,  1597.  Scanty  as 
these  ftagments  arc,  they  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  style  of  Lucilius,  which  appears  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  great  energy  and  power  of  expression,  but  to 
have  been  deficient  in  elegance  and  clearness.  Horace 
compares  his  poetry  to  a  mud^  stream,  and  complains 
that  his  versification  was  rugged  anit  uncouth  (Sai.  i.,  4, 
8-11);  but  Quintilian  (iTut.  Or.,  x.  1),  on  the  other  hand 
maintains  that  Horace  has  not  given  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
poetry  of  Lucilius,  and  that  his  satires  were  distinguished 
by  great  learning  and  abundance  of  wit  Pliiyr  [Pr^.  Bi»L 
Nat),  Cncero  (De  Oral.,  i.  16;  ii.  6).  and  Gellius  (N.A., 
xviiL  5).  also  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  style  of  Lucilius. 
Juvenal  (i.  80}  ealls  him  maMU$  AunmetB  alumnut. 
_  Ijiciliua  attacked  vira  with  such  severi^,  uiat  Juvenal 
(t.  163)  speaks  of  the  guilty  as  trembling  at  the  vehemence 
of  his  rebukes.  He  did  not  however  confine  his  satires  to 
the  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  also  attacked  private 
individuals,  like  the  writers  of  the  old  comedy  among  the 
Greeks,  and  among  other  persons,  contemporary  ana  pre- 
ceding poets,  as  Gnnius,  Ceecilius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c. 
(Gell.,  N.  xvii.  21.)  The  powerful  protection  of  Scipio 
and  LnliuB,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
of  Ariendsbip  (Hor.,  Sat.  ii.  1,  70-75),  enabled  him  also  to 
attack  with  impunity  some  of  the  most  eminent  political 
characters  in  Rome ;  among  whom  we  find  the  name«  of 
Quintua  Opimiua,  conqueror  of  liguria,  Cieciltus  Metellus, 
and  Corndius'  Ruftia,  who  was  at  that  time  I^rinceps 
Senatus. 

LUCI'NA  (Conchol(«y>.  [VENERiDa.] 
'  LU'dUS  L  succeeded  CM^ielius  in  252  as  bishop  of 
Rome.   Little  is  known  of  him ;  he  survived  his  election 
only  a  few  months;  some  say  he  was  banished,  others  that 
he  died  a  martyr.   He  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  I. 

LUCIUS  II.  succeeded  Celestinua  IL  in  1144,  and 
being  wounded  by  a  stone  thrown  at  him  in  an  affray  of 
the  people  of  Rome,  died  shortly  after,  and  was  succeeded 
by  EuG^nius  III. 

LUCIUS  III.,  Cardinal  Ubaldo^  a  native  of  Lucca,  was 
e1ect«d  by  the  oudinals  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
in  1181,  and  was  eonsecrated  at  Velletri,  the  people  of 
Rouke  being  opposed  to  him.  He  died  in  1185.  shortly 
after  having  an  mterview  with  the  emperor  FV^erb  Bar- 
barosaa  at  Verona.    He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  III. 

LtJCKNOW,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  stands 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Goomty  river,  in  26°  51'  N.  lat. 
and  80°  50'  E.  long.  It  was  alarge  and  populous  place  in 
the  time  of  Abul  Fazi,  but  iha  not  made  the  residence  of 
the  court  until  the  accession  of  Asoph  ud  Dowlah  in  1775, 
upon  which  event  it  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  after 
a  few  years  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  dtiea  of  Hin- 
dustan. 

Lucfcnow  consists  of  three  distinct  quarters:  the  first,  or 
oldest  part,  is  made  up  of  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  and  is 
said  to  emitain  at  least  300,000  inhabitants ;  the  second 
quarter  consists  of  one  handsome  street,  with  a  well-built 

market-place  in  the  centre,  and  with  smaller  streets  branch- 
ing &om  it  at  right  angles.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses 
in  this  quarter  are  the  property  of  the  king,  and  are  occu- 
pied by  branches  of  his  family  or  persons  attached  to  the 
Court  A  space  between  this  street  and  the  river  contains 
the  royal  palace  and  ^rdens,  furnished  and  laid  out  in 
imitation  oi  European  fashions.  The  dwelling  of  the  British 


resident  adjoins  the  palace.  The  remaining  quarter  of  the 
city  is  built  in  a  purely  Oriental  style,  for  which  reason  it 
has  the  most  int^^t  for  European  visitors ;  it  contains 
many  splendid  houses  and  religious  edifices,  erected  by 
Asoph  ud  Dowlah,  and  an  unfinished  palace  begun  by 
Saadet  Alt  This  is  not  the  only  structure  in  the  ci^  which 
has  been  left  in  an  unflnisbed  state  tiiroug^  a  prejudice 
universally  fbH  hf  the  Mohammedans  in  India  against  com- 
pleting any  unfinished  undertaking  of  a  deceased  person. 
The  English  have  cantonments  to  the  east  of  the  Goomty, 
and  a  few  miles  distant  from  Lucknow.  Besides  the  per- 
sons connected  with  the  British  residency  there  wre  many 
English  and  other  Europeans  and  their  descendants  living 
in  tbe  city,  who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Oude.  Luck- 
now  is  distant  fh>m  Benares  ]89  miles,  from  Agra  202 
miles,  fh)ra  Delhi  280  miles,  and  from  Calcutta  650  miles, 
all  travelling  distances. 

LUCON.  rVENDx'E.] 

LUQON.  [Philippiitb  Islands.] 

LUORETIA.  [Brotos,  M.  J.] 

LUCRETIUS,  with  his  ftill  name  TITUS  LUCRE- 
TIUS CARU9,  was  bom  b.c.  95,  and  died  b.c.  52,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  We  possess  no  particulars  re- 
specting bis  life,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  bom  at  Rome, 
was  probably  of  equestrian  rank,  and  is  said  to  have  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius,  entitled  *  De  Rerum  Katura  * 
(On  the  Nature  qf  7%ingt),  contains  a  development  of  the 
physical  and  ethical  doctrines  of  Epicurus.  Notwiih^ 
standing  the  nature  of  the  subject;  which  gave  the  poet 
little  opportunity  fiir  those  descriptions  of  the  passions  and 
the  feelings  which  generally  form  the  chief  charm  in  poetry, 
Lucretius  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  didactic  and 
pfailosophicBl  wwk  much  of  the  real  spirit  of  poetry ;  and  if 
he  had  chosen  a  subject  which  would  have  afforded  him 
greater  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  he  might  have 
been  ranked  among  the  Arst  of  poets.  Even  in  the  work 
which  has  come  down  to  us  we  find  many  passages  which 
arc  not  equalled  by  the  best  lines  of  anv  Latin  poet,  and 
which,  for  vigour  of  conception  and  splenaor  of  diction,  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  poets  of  any 
age  and  country.  In  no  writer  does  tbe  Latin  language 
display  its  m^esty  and  stately  grandeur  so  effectively  as  in 
Lucretius.  There  is  a  power  and  an  energy  in  his  descrip- 
tions which  we  rarely  meet  with  in  the  Latin  poets ;  and 
no  one  who  has  read  his  invocation  to  Venus,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poem,  or  hisbeautiAil  pictiue  of  the  busy 
pursuits  of  men,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  book, 
or  the  progress  of  tbe  arts  and  sciences  in  the  fifth,  w  his 
description  of  the  plague  which  devastated  Athens  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth,  can  reAise 
to  allow  Lucretius  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  antiquity. 

The  object  of  Lucretius  was  to  inculcate  the  great  doc- 
trine of  Epicurus,  so  frequentlj^  misunderstood  and  misre- 
presented, that  it  is  the  great  object  of  man's  life  to  increase 
to  the  utmost  his  pleasures,  and  to  diminish  to  the  utmost 
his  pains ;  and  since  the  happiness  of  mankind  was  chiefly 
prevented,  in  his  opinion,  by  two  things,  superstition,  or  a 
slavish  fear  of  tbe  gods,  and  a  dread  of  deatb,  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  gods  take  no  interest  in  and  exercise  no 
control  over  the  afbirs  of  mankind,  and  that  the  soul  is 
material  and  perishes  with  tbe  body.  In  the  first  three 
hooks  he  develops  the  Epicurean  tenets  respecting  the 
formation  of  all  tilings  ft-om  atoms  which  existed  from  all 
eternity ;  and  also  maintains  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  compounded  of  different  kinds  of  air  in- 
haled from  the  atmosphere ;  in  the  fourth  book  he  inquires 
into  the  origin  of  sense  and  perception,  and  the  nature  and 
origin  of  dreams,  which  leads  to  a  long  digression  on  the 
folly  and  miseries  of  unlawful  love ;  in  the  fifth  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  laws  of  the  world,  uid  describes 
tbe  gradual  progress  of  mankind  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
civilization,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  arts 
and  seiences ;  and  in  the  sixth  he  attempts  to  aocount  for  a 
number  of  extraordinary  phenomena,  such  as  waterspouts, 
hurricanes,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  pestilential  diseases. 

The  poetry  of  Lucretius  does  not  appeor  to  have  been 
highly  estimated  by  the  majority  of  bis  countrymen.  Ovid 
certainly  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  twms  (Amor„  xv.  23)  ; 
but  Quintilian  mentions  him  rather  slightingly  (Just,  Orat. 
X.  1) ;  and  Cicero  does  not  priuse  him  without  considerable 
reservation  (Ewt.  ad  Quint.,  ii.  11).  Tbe  nature  of  his 
subject  and  the  little  taste  which  the  Roipans  in  general 
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manifetted  for  speeulalioiw  like  llioM  of  Laeretiun,  may 
perhapi  account  fitf  his  poetry  being  estimtfod  below  iu 
real  merits. 

In  modern  times  the  *  De  Rorum  Natura'  has  been  fn- 
queotly  attacked  on  account  of  its  philosophical  doctrines ; 
and  among  the  works  that  have  been  written  against  it  is 
a  long  Latin  poem,  not  without  considerable  merit,  by  the 
Cardinal  Polignac,  entitled  'Anti- Lucretius,  sive  de  Ueo  et 
Natura,'  in  nine  books,  addressed  to  Quintius,  an  atheist. 

The  best  editions  of  Lucretius  are^  by  Lambinus,  whose 
commentary  is  very  useful,  I563>  1570;  Havercamp,  1725; 
Wakefteld.  1796-97;  Eichstadt,  I8U1 ;  and  Forbiger,  18.28. 
The  '  Da  Rerum  Natura*  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages;  the  translations  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice are,  the  English  by  Creech  (frequently  printed),  and 
by  Mason  Good,  with  the  L^tin  text,  and  numerous  notes 
of  litUe  value,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  1  SOS ;  the  French  by  Lagrange, 
with  the  Latin  text,  1799 ;  the  German  by  Meineeke,  1 799, 
and  by  Knebel,  1821 ;  and  the  Italian  Iqr  Uarcbetti.  1717, 
frequently  reprinted. 

LUCRINE  LAKE.  [Avbrno.! 

LUCU'LI  A,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of  RuhiaoeiB, 
suborder  CinchonaceEB.  tribe  Cinchonen,  and  subtribe  Eucin- 
choneic,  thus  indicating  the  close  affinity  of  this  genus  to 
that  of  tlw  trees  yielding  Peruvian  bark,  or  true  Cinchonas, 
in  which  indeed  the  only  known  species,  L.gratitaima,  was 
placed  by  Dr.  Wallieh  and  figured  in  his  '  Tent.  Fl.  Nepal,' 
t.  21.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  Nag-Uijoon  and 
some  of  the  other  smaller  hills  in  the  Valley  of  Nepal ; 
also  at  Beehiaeo  and  Koolakan.  It  delighti  in  exposed, 
rather  naked  situations,  blossoming,  according  to  the  situ- 
ations where  it  is  found,  nearlv  the  whole  year  round.  It 
is  also  found  on  the  Pandooa  Hills  in  Silhet,  (lowering  in 
the  month  of  September.  As  seen  by  Dr.  WalUch  it  attains 
a  height  of  sixteen  feet,  but  he  was  informed  of  its  grow- 
ing to  a  lar^r  size.  It  has  been  introduced  into  and  has  fiow- 
«red  in  this  country  ;  but  f^om  the  nature  of  the  climate 
where  it  is  indigenous,  it  is  only  suited  to  the  greenhouses 
of  England.  Its  locality  and  affinity  are  interesting, 
{larticularly  when  coupled  with  the  prevalence  in  the  same 
mountains  of  two  other  genera,  Hymenodictyon  and  Hy- 
Bienopogen,  belonging  to  the  same  subtribe  Euciiicbonefe, 
and  thereforeequally  allied  to  the  true  Cinchonas ;  all  indicat- 
ing the  part  of  the  Indian  territwy  where  these  valuable 
plants  might  most  certainly  be  grown,  and  yield  a  profitable 
article  of  commerce.  'It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  beautiful  than  this  tree,  when  covered  with  its  nume- 
rous rounded  panicles  of  pink- coloured,  very  fragrant,  large 
blossoms.'    (Wallieh.  1.  c,  p.  30.) 

LUCULLUS,  LU'CIUS  LICI'NIUS,  descended  from  a 
distinguished  Roman  family,  was  born  about  h.c.  115,  and 
Herved  under  Sulla  in  the  Marsian  war.  Sulla  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  talents  and  integrity  of  Lucultus,  and 
employed  him,  though  he  was  very  young,  in  many  import- 
ant enterprises.  Whilst  Sulla  was  besieging  Athens  (b.u. 
87),  LucuUus  was  sent  into  Egypt  and  Afnca  to  collect  a 
fleet;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mithridates, 
he  was  left  in  Asia  to  collect  the  money  which  Sulla  had 
imposed  upon  the  conquered  states.  So  great  was  the 
regard  that  Sulla  had  for  Lucullus,  that  he  dedicated  his 
Commentaries  to  htm,  and  in  his  last  will  made  him  guar- 
■lian  to  his  son. 

In  B.C.  74,  Lucullus  was  elected  consul,  and  was  appointed 
lo  the  command  in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  During 
the  following  eight  years  ho  was  entirely  engaged  in  con- 
ducting this  war  ;  and  in  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns 
completely  defeated  Mithridates  and  his  powerful  eon-in- 
law  Tigranos.  In  b.c-  73  he  defeated  Mithridates  at 
Cysicus  on  the  Froponti^  and  in  the  fbllowing  year  again 
nonquOTed  him  at  Caburi,  on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and 
Armenia.  In  b  c.  69  he  marched  into  Armenia  against 
Tieranes,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  ftather-in-law: 
and  completely  defeated  his  forces  near  Tigranocerta  in ' 
Armenia.  He  followed  up  hia  victory  by  the  capture  of 
Tigranocerto,  and  in  the  following  year  olso  took  Nisibis 
iu  the  north  part  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  was  not  able  to 
derive  all  the  advantaE^es  he  might  have  done  from  his 
victories,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his 
soldient.  LucuUus  never  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  his  troops;  and  their  disaffection  was  increased  by  the 
acts  of  Clodius,  whose  sister  Lucullus  had  married.  The 
popular  party  at  home  wen  not  slow  in  attacking  a  general 
Who  had  been  the  personal  Mend  of  Bulla,  and  who  was 


known  to  be  a  powerAil  supptn-ter  of  the  patrician  party. 
They  accused  him  of  |irotracting  the  war  on  account  of  the 
facilities  it  afforded  him  of  acquiring  wealth ;  and  eveutu- 
ally  carried  a  measure  by  which  he  was  removed  from  the 
command,  and  succeeded  by  Pompey,  b.c.  C6. 

The  senate,  says  Plutarch,  had  looked  forward  to  Lucul- 
lus as  likely  to  prove  a  most  powerful  supporter  of  the 

Eatrician  order;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed;  for 
lUCullus  on  his  return  to  Rome  took  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement. 
The  immense  fortune  which  he  had  amassed  during  his 
command  in  Asia  he  employed  in  the  oreclion  of  most 
magnificent  villas  near  Naples  and  Tusculum ;  and  he  lived 
in  a  style  of  magnificence  and  lu;iury  which  appears  to  hare 
astonished  even  the  most  wealthy  of  his  contemporaries. 
Lucullus  was  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  liberal  educatiou ; 
he  wrote  in  his  youth  the  history  of  the  Marsian  war  ii^ 
Greek  (Plutarch,  Luc^  c  \.\  compare  Cic  Ad  Att^  i.  12). 
and  was  a  warm  supporter  of  learning  and  the  arts.  His 
houses  were  decorated  with  the  most  costly  paintmga  and 
statues,  and  his  library,  which  be  had  oollected  at  an  immense 
expense,  was  open  to  all  learned  men.  He  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  Cicero,  who  has  highly  praised  his  learning  and 
inscribed  one  of  his  books  with  the  name  of  his  friend, 
namely,  the  fourth  book  of  his  *  Academical  Quealions,*  ia 
which  he  makes  LucuUus  defend  the  philosophical  opinions 
of  the  Old  Academy. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  LucuIIgs 
lost  his  senses,  and  that  hit  brother  had  the  care  of  his 
estate. 

(Plutarch's  Life  qf  Lucullus ;  Livy's  Efntomes  ;  Appian's 
Mithridatic  War;  Cicero's  Acad.  Quee*.,  iv.;  Clinlon'i 
Fasti  Hellenici.) 

LUDLOW,  a  corporate  town  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Shropshirt,  138  miles  north-west  by  west  from  Londun. 
It  is  locally  within  the  hundred  of  Munslow,  and  is  agree- 
ably situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Teme,  a  branch  of 
the  Severn,  over  which  river  there  is  a  handsome  siune 
bridge  of  three  arches.  Tlie  charters  date  from  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  lo  the  first  of  James  IJ. 
The  property  of  the  corporation  consists  chiefly  of  houses 
and  lands  in  Ludlow  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  in- 
come derived  fi-om  this  source  amounted,  in  the  year  ending 
September  29,  1833,  toSOlO^.;  the  expenditure  during  the 
same  period  was  2476/.  The  town  council  is  composed  of 
four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 

The  streets  of  Ludlow  are  broad,  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas,  and  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built  The  inba- 
bitanla  are  amply  supplied  with  water,  which  is  partly  drawn 
from  three  springs  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  and  thence  conveyed  in  leaden-pipes,  and  partly 
raised  by  machinery  from  the  river  Ojrre.  The  ordinary 
police,  consisting  merely  of  the  chief  constable  and  ei^hl 
others  appointed  by  the  leet,  is  said  to  be  effective.  The 
borough  gaol,  erected  in  17t>4  at  the  expense  of  the  corpora- 
tion, IS  commodious,  and  contains  separata  wards  for  the 
classification  of  the  prisoners.  The  manufacture  of  gloves 
was  formerly  on  a  large  scale,  hut  of  late  years  it  has  much 
declined,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  competition  of 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Liecestershire  and  Nottingham- 
shire. The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Lawrence,  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Hereford,  and  the  living,  a  rectory  in  the 
patronage  of  the  crown,  is  valued  at  160/.  per  annum. 

The  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  is 
conducted  by  a  master  and  usher,  whose  salaries  are  respec- 
tively 100/-  and  60i.  All  boys  duly  qualified  by  residence 
within  the  borough,  and  able  to  read  tolerably,  are  admitted 
upon  application.  The  number  of  free  scholars  in  1832  was 
under  thirty.  Besides  the  grammar-school,  there  is  the 
national  school,  connected  with  the  church,  which  is  liber- 
ally supported  by  voluntaiy  donations,  and  affi>rds  insimc- 
tion  to  100  girls  and  150  boys.  There  are  also  two  schools 
established  by  the  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
which  arc  numerously  attended.  In  1831  the  population  of 
the  borough  was  5253.  Ludlow  has  returned  two  members 
to  parliament  continuously  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
{Boundary  Rfipprts;  Municipal  Corporation  Report*,  &c.) 

LUDLCDW  ROCKS.  The  upper  part  of  the  '  Silurian 
system 'of  Mr.  Murchison  is  thus  designated.  They  in- 
clude the  following  three  terms:— 

Upper  Ludlow  Rock. — A  thick  mass  of  laminated  arcna- 
eeoiia  deposits,  seldom  acquiring  considerable  hardnesa, 
ftnd  lUggesting  the  notion  of  htving  been  deposited  as 
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a  muddy  sediment;  flom  vfaicb  eireumttanoe  it  has  also 
bcea  called  'mudstone'  by  Mr.  Murchiwn.  Very  rich  in 
fimils. 

Aymestry  Limestone. — ooncretionanr  and  polypiferoua 
limestone,  of  local  occurrence  and  small  thickness,  merely 
senaratii^  the  other  terms.   Many  fossils. 

Lower  Ludlow  Rock. — Cbieliy  an  argillaceous,  shaly, 
and  flaggy  depoait,  with  a  few  caloateoiu  noddlei^  yielding 
shells. 

The  limestone  of  Wenlock  and  Dudley  lies  below. 
LUDLOW,  EDMUND,  was  bom  at  Maiden-Bradley 
in  Wiltshire  about  the  vear  1620.  His  father,  Sir  Henry 
Xddlow,  a  considerable  landed  pnmietor  in  that  county, 
and  its  representative  in  the  Long  Parliament,  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  democratic  cause,  which  was  likewise  eagerly 
espoused  by  his  son.  Edmund  Ludlow  volunteered  in 
Essex's  army,  and  first  engaged  the  king's  forces  at  the 
battle  of  Edge-hill  (1642):  from  this  time,  with  only  occa- 
sional interruptions,  be  filled  such  stations,  military  or  civil, 
as  rendered  him  an  important  partisan.  He  denounced 
the  misgovemmeDt  of  the  king,  and  sought  the  destruction 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  a  common- 
wealth. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  assistante  in  Col. 
Pride's  purge,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  kiDijfs  judges,  end 
one  of  the  most  e^er  voters  for  the  annihilation  of  the 
House  of  Peers.  His  in^^ndenee  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  Cromwdl,  who,  to  impair  his  inHuwioe,  sent  him  to  Ire- 
land with  a  militaiy  command  (IfiSO),  an  expedient  which 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  most  politic ;  for  when 
Cromwell  assumed  the  authority  of  Protector,  Ludlow  loudly 
protested  against  his  elevation,  and  if  he  had  been  in  Eng- 
land might  possibly  have  impeded  it.  Consistent  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  an  equal  commonwealth,  he  refused,  when  he  left 
Ireland,  to  yield  Cromwell  an  unqualified  submission.  He 
was  regarded  with  great  jealousy  on  account  of  this  refusal, 
and  seeuri^  was  required  that  o»  should  not  aet  in  hostility 
totiiegovwnraent.  Hit  brother,  llioBias  Ludlow,  privately 
fttmished  the  security,  and  Ludlow  retired  into  Basex,  where 
lie  resided  until  OUvei  Cromwell's  death.  He  then  resumed 
his  public  course ;  was  active  in  parliament  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  in  the  council  of  state,  and  again  received  a 
command  of  troops  in  Ireland.  Accusations  were  afterwards 
biDUgbt  against  him  by  the  council  of  officers ;  be  was  called 
an  opponent  of  the  interests  of  the  army,  and  charged  with 
high  treason.  In  consequence  of  these  charges  he  travelled 
to  London,  resumed  bis  seat  in  parliament,  and  there  olfored 
to  enter  on  his  defence ;  but  such  was  the  state  of  confu- 
sion at  this  time.  Monk  and  his  frarces  being  daily  expected 
in  London,  that  he  wu  neither  heard  nor  were  the  ^o- 
oeedings  against  tdm  adv«ioed  any  ftirthw.  'When  the 
king  was  rMtored.  Ludlow,  justly  estimating  his  insecurity, 
fled  the  country;  and  after  narrowly  escaping  capture, 
landed  at  Dieppe,  in  September,  1 660.  From  Dieppe  he 
went  to  Switzerland,  and  having  visited  Geneva  and  Berne, 
resided  principally  at  Vevay.  In  1689,  wearied  with  exile, 
he  returned  to  England,  hoping  that  his  offences  as  a  re* 
publican  were  either  forgotten  or  fbrgiven:  but  he  was 
disappointed ;  an  arrest  was  threaten^,  and  he  was  com- 
pelleu  again  to  fly  to  Vevay,  where  he  died  in  1693,  aged 
seventy-three  years.  His  memoirs  were  written  in  Swit- 
xerland,  and  first  printed  at  Vevay,  two  volumes  in  1698. 
and  a  tlurd  in  the  following  year.   (Ludlow's  Memoin.) 

LUDOLPHUS,  JOB  (the  Latinized  form  of  his  real 
name  LeutholO>  was  born  at  Erhirt,  the  15th  June,  1624, 
and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he 
principally  studied  jurisprudence  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. After  leaving  Leyden.  he  remained  for  some  time 
in  Paris  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Swedish  ambassador. 
In  16&2  he  removed  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  in  order  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  duke's 
children.  Durine  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  at 
Frankfort-on-th»-Uain,  where  he  died  on  the  8th  April,  1 704. 

Ludolph  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Oriental  scholars 
of  his  1^  and  ^pears  to  have  been  the  first  European 
who  aequiied  aknomedge  of  the  Bthii^e  Isnguu^  wnich 
he  kHuut  wiih  the  as^stanoe  of  a  native  of  Amsmia.  He 
published  at  London,  in  16C-1,  a  dictionarv  and  grammar  of 
this  language ;  but  a  much  improved  edition  of  the  dic- 
tionary appealed  at  Frankfort  in  1696,  and  of  the  grammar 
in  1702.  Ludolph  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  Amharic 
language,  of  which  he  published  a  dictionary  and  grammar 
in  1698. 

The  most mipOTtantofLodolph'sothavworksaie;  'Hiito- 
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ria  ^thiopica,  sive  Deacriptio  Sagni  Hahoninonmi,  quod 

vulgo  male  Presbyteri  Johannis  vocatur.*  Frankfort;  1681 ; 
'Ad  Hiatonam  ^thiopicam  Commentarius.'  Frankfort,  1S9 1 
(there  is  an  English  edition  of  the  *  History  of  Ethiopia*) ; 
'  Relatio  Nova  de  bodiemo  Habessinira  statu  ex  India  nuper 
allata,'  Frankfort,  1693;  'Appendix  Secunda  ad  Historiam 
-^thiopicam,  contineus  Dissertationem  de  Locustis,*  Frank- 
fort, 1694;  'Epistola  ^tbiopice  ad  universam  Habessino- 
rum  gentem  scripta,*  Frankfort,  1683;  *  Episloln  Samari- 
lauEB  Sichemitarum  adLudolphum,'  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  1688;  and  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  into 
Etbiopic.  Frankfort,  1701. 

LUGANO.  [TiciNo.] 

LUCtO.  [Galicia.] 

LUKE,  ST.,  the  Evangelist.  Respecting  the  birth  and 
early  life  of  this  evangelist  we  have  no  cwtain  informUion ; 
of  his  later  history  we  learn  something  from  his  own  work, 
the  Actg  qf  the  Apostlea.  [Apostlks,  Acts  of.]  A  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  displayed  in  his 
writings,  especially  in  the  introduction  to  his  Gospel,  which 
is  written  in  elegant  Greek.  On  tbe  other  hand,  bis  lan- 
guage contains  many  Hebraisms,  and  he  was  evidently  well 
acquainted  with  the  religious  rites  of  the  Juws,  whose  mode 
of  computing  time  he  follows.  (Luhe,  xxiL  1 ;  Acta,  ii.  1 ; 
xU.  3, 4;  XX.  6, 16,  &&)  Hence  ithas  been  much  disputed 
whether  he  was  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile  beforo  he  embraced 
(Christianity.  The  difficulty  is  best  explained  by  the  opi- 
nion of  Bolten,  confirmed  by  a  tradition  current  in  Jerome's 
time,  that  Luke  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  but  became  a  prose- 
lyte to  Judaism  early  in  life.  This  opinion  is  supported  by 
Actt,  xxi.  28-31,  and  Cologt.,  iv.  11,  14.  From  the  former 
passage  we  learn  that  tbe  Jews  accused  Paul  of  defiling 
the  temple  by  bringing  into  itaGreek,Trophimus  of  Ephe- 
sus.  Luke  was  then  with  Paul(^/<,xxk  17, 18),  and  the  ac- 
cusation would  have  regarded  him  also,  if  he  had  not  been 
looked  upon  as  a  Jew  oy  reHgiim.  In  the  latter  passage 
Paul  distinguishes  Luke  horn  other  individusls  'who  aro 
of  tb.9  cireumcision^*  which  seens  to  show  that  Lnke  was 
not  a  Jew  ^  birth;  unless  indeed  the  Luke  hen  men- 
tioned be  another  individual,  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose.  Of  the  period  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity  we 
know  nothiog.  C^ve  and  Mill  have  supposed  that  he  was 
converted  by  Paul  at  Antioch ;  but  they  are  not  supported 
by  any  antient  writer :  nor  is  it  likely  that  Luke  would  have 
passed  over  such  an  event  in  writing  the  Acts. 

From  the  passage  quoted  above  CCo/.,iv.  14),  and  from 
the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  early  writers, 
it  appews  that  huka  was  a  phvsician.  Another  tradition 
msKes  him  a  painter,  but  this  statement  is  generally 
allowed  to  deserve  no  eradit ;  and  tbe  opinion  of  Gxotius  and 
Wetstein,  tiiat  he  was  a  slave  during  fut  oi  his  seems 
equally  unfininded. 

Luke's  native  country  is  unknown.  Eusebius  and  J^vme 
say  that  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch ;  but  this  statement  is 
not  found  in  Irenaus,  Clement,  TertuUian,  or  Origen,  nor 
in  any  writer  beforo  the  time  of  Eusebius.  Eiciiborn  has 
conjectured  that  this  tradition  arose  from  confounding  the 
Evangelist  with  Ijiciua  of  Cyrone,  who  is  mentioned  as 
living  at  Antioch,  in  Acts,  xlii.  I.  Many  writers  however 
entertain  the  opinion,  which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Origen, 
that  this  Lucius  and  the  evangelist  Luke  wero  the  same 

? arson.  This  eonjeoturo  is  aUy  maintained  by  Mr.  Charles 
aylor.  the  editor  of  Galmet 

Some  early  writers,  but  of  no  very  high  authority,  affirm 
that  Luke  was  one  of  the  seventy  discioles  sent  forth  by 
Christ,  whose  mission  be  alone  of  the  lEvan^lists  records. 
(ZuA«,x.)  Others  mention  himastbecompanionofCleopas 
in  the  journey  to  Emmaus,  recorded  in  LuJie,  xxiv.  13.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  mention  of  Cleopas,  while  his  companion's 
name  is  withheld,  the  fullness  ana  general  character  of  the 
narrative,  and  especially  the  notice  of  minute  circumstances 
which  none  but  an  eye-witness  could  record,  prove  that  the 
traveller  was  ^e  Evangelist  himself.  Other  reasons  an 
adduced  for  bel  ieving  him  to  have  been  in  Jerusalem  at  this 
time ;  namely,  that  the  latter  part  of  his  Chmel  and  tlw 
earlier  chapten  of  the  Jel9  have  every  mark  of  being  witt- 
ten  by  an  eye-witneas  of  the  Ibcts  be  narrates,  and  thM 
all  the  appraranoes  of  (Hirist  after  bis  resurrectioo 
tioned  by  him  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusa^ 
lem.  To  this  it  is  objected  that  we  can  only  understand  tbe 
pref^  to  his  (!toq>el  (i-  1-4)  as  a  distinct  sssertion  that 
St  Luke  was  not  an  eye-witness  himself,  but  that  he  da- 
rived  bis  iofoxmatioafrom  othwi  vhowoce^^-wituesses. 
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In  Joi»,  xi.  88,  the  Cftabridgv  MS.  hu  a  TMriout  Nad- 
iiig, '  «nd  when  wo  were  gathered  U^ther,  there  stood  ap,' 
&o..  whiob,  if  admitted,  would  prove  that  Lake  wa«  con- 
nected with  the  Church  at  Antioch  aboat  A.Dy42:  but 
this  raading  is  not  uMwUy  aooounted  of  any  great  au- 
tbority. 

The  fint  diitinet  montion  ot  Luke  in  tke  New  Teatar 
BMOt  ii  in  Act$^  xv'i.  10,  II,  where^  in  relating  the  vision 
whieh  Pftul  MW  St  TroM,  the  writer  luddenly  befiins  to  uae 
the  flrat  person  plural,  wbenee  it  k  inferred  Uut  Luke  here 
joined  the  Aposlle  (about  A.O.  S3),  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Pbilippi  (vor.  12).  Ua  seems  to  have  remained  at  Poilippi 
during  Faul's  journey  to  Alhensand  Corinth;  fbr  he  drous 
the  first  person  at  ver.  17,  and  does  not  resume  it  till  he 
wlates  Aul's  return  to  Philippi  (xx.  A,  6).  From  this 
time  it  appears  from  the  Acts  tnat  Luke  was  Paul's  con- 
stant companion  till  his  arrival  at  Rome  (about  A.nw  61  or 
68),  where  be  remained  with  the  Apostle  for  soma  time, 
ftohMj  during  Paul's  first  imprisonnient  He  is  men- 
tioned  more  than  rniee  in  Paul's  Bpistles  written  during 
this  period.  {Cot.,  iv.  14;  2  Tim.,  iv.  2;  Phitem.,  t  24.) 
Some  suppose  him  to  be  *  the  brother  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches,*  mentioned  in  the  Spistle  to  tlM  Corinthians 
(viti.  18;  xii.  18>.  Besides  his  iAiina^  with  Paul,  he  is 
said  hj  Irenwus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  luid  other  Mriy  wrjteis, 
lo  have  had  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  rest  of 
the  Apostles:  indeed,  they  often  speak  of  Luke  and  Mark 
as  disciples  oi  the  Apostles,  as  distinguished  from  John  and 
Matthew,  who  wore  disciples  of  Christ. 

Respecting  tho  end  of  Luke's  life,  the  tradition  is,  that 
after  Paul's  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment,  he  re- 
tired to  Aehata.  wbrn  he  resided  soau  few  years,  wrote  his 
Gospel  and  the  Apta  of  the  Apostlea,  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age  (some  say  80,  others  84  years),  probably  by  a 
natural  death,  as  we  have  no  mentiixi  of  his  martyrdom. 
'  LUKE,  ST»  THB  GOSPEL  OF,  is  a  nanttve  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ,  written  by  the  evangelist  Luke,  »d 
one  of  the  oaaonical  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  gemiineness  and  aulhentictty  of  this  Gospel  are  at- 
tested by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  early  Christian  writers, 
and  confirmed  by  internal  evideneot  >Bd  by  the  passage  in 
AeU,  i.  1,  eompandwith  thi^Oospel^i  4.  Michaelis  has  in- 
deed objected  to  its  eanotiieal  authority,  and  to  that  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  alat^  ehietty  on  the  ground  that  these  books 
•re  not  the  prodnetkm  rfApoetlea.  Bnt  aueh  an  ai|piiMnt 
Mnnot  be  admitted  in  oppositicn  to  the  muveisal  opinion  of 
the  primitive  Christiana,  nor  have  we  any  [voof  tlut  inspim- 
Mott  was  confined  to  the  Apostles.  The  panuineness  of  parta 
of  the  Gospel  has  been  called  in  question,  especially  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  ciiapterH.  But  these  ch^tem,  being  in  all  ex- 
isting MSS.,  are  supported  by  a  weight  of  external  evidence 
whieh  no  internal  dimculties  can  overthrew. 

Many  of  the  early  writers  stale  that  St.  Luka  composed 
his  Crospel  under  the  supevintendeneeof  St.  PauL  Iruuaus 
Bays  that  *  Luke  put  down  in  a  book  the  ^pel  preached 
by  Paul  ;*  Tertullian,  that '  Luke's  d^est  u  often  ascribed 
to  Paul'  In  all  probability  St  Luke  would  not  nef^eot  St 
Paul's  assistance  m  so  important  a  wwfc,  but  the  idea  ibat 
the  Gospel  is  really  St.  Paul's,  aad  that  St.  Luke  was  little 
■rare  than  his  amannenust  is  not  sustained  by  any  stewing 
agreement  in  the  style  of  the  two  writers. 

The  most  probable  date  of  St.  Luko's  Gospel  is  about  a.d. 
6.3  or  64.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles,  and  was  probaUy  written  not  long  before  that 
book.  (Aet9,  i.  1.)  Some  writers  place  it  in  ajx  53.  Tbeo- 
phylact  asserts  that  it  was  written  fifteen  years  after  Christ's 
ascension. 

"With  respect  to  the  ]^ace  of  ita  coraposition  the  commuk 
taidiliaB  ia  that  it  waa  written  in  Gneea;  Jraome  aaya  in 
Aebua  andBoBotia. 

Like  the  Acts  of  &e  Apeallssr  this  Go^l  is  dedicated  to 
TheephiluB.  The  eenjeoturet  ef  erttioa  respecting  this  per- 
■Dttage  are  afrnnmerous  as  is  usual  on  suoh  points;  the 
eonclnsion  at  which  Kuinoel  arrives  is  that  he  was  a  con- 
verted Gentile,  living  without  the  bounds  of  Palestme.  This 
dedicatioR,  the  tMtimony  of  early  writers,  and  some  marks 
in  the  work  itself,  such  as  the  explaoatioas  given  of  matters 
exclusively  Jewish,  prove  that  the  GoBpel  was  dai%n0d  fer 
the  benefit  of  Gentiie  oonvwts. 

The  contents  of  this  Gospel  are  not  arranged,  like  those 
of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  in  ohronological  m^r,  hut 
rather  aeeordin^  to  the  sidgeots.  SchkiMBuehar  haajpra- 
posed  tfiA  fidlowuic  olaMiflMtie*^- 


1.  The  inteml  prMeOiDg  the  piMie  life  af  ieena,  cbsps. 

i.  and  ii. 

2.  Narratives  of  actions  and  discourses  of  Jesus,  chiefly 
atCapernatunanditBBsigfaheiirbaod.  Cfaapi.  iii.  to  ix. 
39. 

3.  Similar  narrativiik  rating  mostly  ts  a,  jonrney  of 
.  Christ  to  Jemsalan.  The  exast  and  ef  toia  diruion 

is  donbtftU. 

4.  The  last  days  of  Christ,  bis  sttfTerings  and  death,  and 
his  resurrection  and  ascension. 

The  qualifications  of  St.  Luke  for  the  task  ha  undertook 
were  very  high.  Ha  was  evidentlv  a  wsll-oducated  man ; 
pcrhapa  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  mnny  ef  Htm  events  be 
relates;  andasearedlybehadexceUentopportimitiesofgain- 
ing  infbraatton  from  oy^witnassea.  He  assures  na  that  he 
hwl  'accurately  examined  all  mattera  from  the  very  first' 
(iro^ifKoXav&trKM  dvt9*¥  irtrnv  dcp^^fic*  i-  3) ;  sad  kia  assw- 
tion  is  borne  out  by  muy  marks  of  care  andaeenncfywIuelL 
appear  in  his  namtii's.  In  both  tus  wo^  he  is  wrapo- 
lously  minute  with  respeot  to  dstas  aad  nnMben  {we  fer 
example  Lukay  iii  1) ;  and  he  baa  taken  Aa  trouble 
to  insert  copies  of  important  docoments  and —cumta  reports 
of  speeches.  The  examples  of  the  latter  are  Tety  numenHis ; 
of  the  former  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  the  letter  of 
Lysias  to  Felix.  <^cto,  xxiii.  26.)  It  will  not  indeed  ap- 
pear  improbable  to  an  attentive  reader  of  tbis  evangetei, 
especially  in  the  account  of  Paul's  voyage  from  Cmeaica  lo 
Rome,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  «  jonmal  sC 
events,  which  he  used  in  eomposing  bis  histories. 

The  controversy  oenceming  the  scmroes  of  this  Gosyel 
and  tliose  (tf  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark  has  bsen  aBuded  Is 
under  Goaiwb.  A  ftdl  aceennt  of  the  theorien  finmed  on 
this  subject  will  bs  fijund  in  the  Appendix  to  tha  fenrdi 
volume  of  Home's  *  Introdnetioa.' 

(Lardner's  CrecHbilUy,  and  Live*  M«  ApotUet  and 
Bpang9U»U  i  Cave's  XwM  ih«  Apottim  amd  £Sna»' 
gtUata;  Kuinoel.  Comment,  ibs  Lih.  Hiat.  N.  T.  Prolag. 
m  Lmr. ;  Calmct'n  Dictionvy  to  the  Bible,  by  Charles  Tay- 
lor; the  i^ifroi^/toNt  of  MinhnoUa  (by  Bishop  Jfamfa). 
Hh^  Hone,  and  BichhiHii ;  and  Schlaiemaehars  Crihcal 
E»Mg  on  tkg  Go^  LtAs,  with  Inlndaetion  by  the 
Translator.) 

LULEA-ELF.  [B<nHi<iA.] 

LULLY.  RAYMUND^suronmed  the  Enbgbleoed  Doc- 
tor, an  anthusiaatie  and  icmarhaU*  dmnater  of  the  thir- 
taendieeatury,«asbomatPalina,ittthe  islsBd  of  Maiwei, 
in  1 234.  In  earl^  life  be  followed  his  paternal  profession  of 
arms  in  the  service  of  the  kmg  of  Aragon,  and  abandoned 
himself  lo  all  the  licence  of  a  scddier's  life.  Passing  from 
axtrmne  to  extreme,  LnUy  aubseauently  retirod  to  a  deseit, 
where  bo  pursued  a  life  of  solitude  and  xigoroua  asoetieiua. 
Here  be  pntended  to  have  had  visions,  and,  among  other*, 
a  manifestation  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  who  called  him  to  his 
ssrviee  skid  the  conveision  of  the  Mohammedans.  Here- 
upon he  divided  all  bis  property  among  the  poor ;  and  iu 
bis  thirties  year  he  began  to  prepare  himsu^  by  diligent 
study,  for  the  labours  and  dutwa  of  a  missionary.  Leamiog 
Arabia  ftom  a  slave,  he  read  in  that  language  aereral  philo- 
sephicsl  works,  the  perusal  of  winch,  in  aU  probability,  sug- 
gested those  new  views  of  gtammat  and  diueetic  by  menus 
of  which  he  hoped  to  reform  science,  and  thereby  the  world 
itself.  Full  or  this  idea  he  had  a  second  visicm  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  semblance  of  a  fiery  seraph,  by  whom  he  was 
expressly  enjoined  -to  commit  to  writing  and  to  publish  the 
treatise,  to  which  he  himself  g«,ve  the  name  of '  Ais  LulUa,' 
but  whicb  his  followers  and  admirera  dignified  by  the  title 
of  the  *  Great  Art'iArs Magna).  Having  besou^t  Jarne^ 
of  Aragon  to  establish  a  monastery  in  Majorca  for  the  edu- 
cation of  thirteen  monks  in  the  Arabic  language  and  the 
dutiea  of  missionaries,  he  vfent  to  Rome  to  soul  the  couo- 
tenanea  of  Po^  Honorius  IV.  fer  sisular  institutimia  sud 
his  own  BiiBBion.  RsceiTing  however  little  eneourage- 
ment,  he  visited  P»ra  and  G«ioa  with  the  sann  deugn, 
and  with  similar  suosass.  From  Genoa  he  ontssed  to 
Africa,  where  he  was  in  duigar  of  losing  his  life  in  con- 
sequence oi  his  dispute  with  a  Mofaamnodan  whom  be 
sought  to  convert  but  waa  saved  by  the  inteccessioa  of 
an  Arabian  mufti,  on  the  condition  ef  quitting  Africa  for 
ever.  This  promise  however  he  stdvequsntly  conadered 
not  to  be  binding  upon  him ;  for  after  revisiting  Italy,  and 
in  vain  seeking  to  excite  sympadiy  and  co-operation  in  bis 
designs,  he  reasssumed,  unassisted,  his  enthusiastic  enter- 
prise.  JPneeedu^  flat  to  CfpsW  nnd  tfadnw  to  Aficka, 
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he  «u  neailjr  stoned  to  death ;  and  being  «iMt  iato  |tris«i, 
owed  Dis  liberty  to  the  getifsosity  of  some  Genoese  mer^ 
chanta.  Upon  his  return  to  Bun^  Lull;  visited  itsprinei- 
pal  cities,  preacbing  the  neceisitjr  of  »  onmd«  ior  the 
recovery  ^  the  Holy  Land,  a  plan  of  whidi  he  laid  before 
Pope  Clement  V.,  bv  whom  it  was  receired  with  little  or  no 
favour.  Unchecked  however  by  so  many  disappointments, 
and  with  the  ardour  of  bis  enthusiasm  still  unabated,  Lolly 
returned  a  third  time  to  AfHoa,  where  hit  xeal  for  oonvenion 
entailed  upon  him  dreadful  torments,  from  which  be  was  a 
second  time  rescued  by  the  generosity  of  the  Genoese. 
The  Bufierings  however  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  were 
so  great,  that  Lully  died  on  his  passage  home  when  he  was 
just  within  sight     his  native  country,  in  the  year  13 1 5. 

The  '  Ars  Magna  Lullt,  or  the  Lullian  Art,'  which  found 
a  few  admirers,  who  styled  tbemselvM  Lullists,  after  its  in- 
ventor, md  was  sobsequentlf  nvived  and  improved  by  the 
celebrated  Giorduio  Brun^  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  formal 
arruDgameat  of  all  ideas,  with  a  view  as  well  to  focilitate  in- 
struction as  to  systematiat  knowledge.  The  means  whidi 
this  logical  machine  employs  are>-l,  lottos  (dphabetnm 
artesX  whicAi  atosd  for  certain  funeral  tems  eonmon  to  all 
sciences,  but  especially  to  l<^io,  metai^ysic^  ethics,  and 
theology ;  S,  figraes,  viz. — triangles,  sqttares,  and  circles, 
which  indicate  the  relotimis  of  those  general  terms ;  tnd 
3.  sectioiu  (eamerseX  in  which  tbe  combinations  of  tbess 
ideas  at  terns  are  formed  by  the  adiwtment  of  the  figures. 
Id  the  angt^  spaces  ot  tbe  toiang^  and  squares  eertain 
predieates  are  inscribed,  and  etttain  sul^aets  on  the  circles. 
On  the  cinls  of  sn^jflets,  tbe  tiiaogles  of  tbe  pivdieates 
beisff  so  fixed  as  te  mve  freely,  evenr  poesible  eoitibination 
of  ideas  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  their  revolution,  ac- 
eording  as  tbe  angidar  points  suoaessiyely  pass  before  the 
letter  ins<»ibed  on  tbe  margin  tbe  oirele.  Hence  uise 
deflnitioBs,  axioms,  and  propositions,  which  vary  infinitely 
according  to  tbe  difierettt  application  of  general  or  parti- 
cular predicates  te  particular  or  general  sulQeeta.  As  bow* 
ever  the  ideas  which  ate  selected  for  tbe  fondaioental 
nolioDB  of  tiiis  meofasoicid  logic  arc  pttrcly  arbitrary,  tbe 
knowledge  to  wUch  it  professes  to  lead  must  be  narrow  and 
limited,  and  at  bsst  it  does  but  fonish  a  fow  laws  of  nni- 
versal  notinw  for  analysis  and  oomblnation.  Nevertbeless 
OS  the  inveatinw  VMk  u  it  was  fewndad  on  a  feeling  of 
the  inadequacy  of  tbe  dialectic  of  the  strfnois,  and  as  it 
furnished  a  weapon  for  ka  opponents,  the  name  of  Raymund 
Lully  has  been  nitefuUy  pktoed  on  tlte  list  the  reformers 
of  philosophy.  In  his  persmml  obaraeter  be  seems  to  claim 
more  justly  our  admiration  for  the  iron  resolution  with 
wbiob,  late  in  life,  and  for  tlie  most  part  unassmtcd,  be  ap- 
plied himself  to  tbe  study  of  aeielice  and  philosoj^^,  and 
for  the  steady  resoUtioft  with  wfalcb  be  pnsevered  m  his 
scheme  of  eonverting  tbe  heathen  is  despite  ni  all  dis- 
couragemmts  and  disappointmeiU. 

<  The  wwksef  Lully  have  been  edited  bffSalxh^r,  <Ray- 
nondi  LuUil  opera  omnia,*  in  10  von.  Mayence, 
1721-49.  . 

LULLT  (or  LVLLIX  JBAN-BAPHSTB,  tiw  fotfaer  of 
French  dramatic  music,  was  tbe  son  of  a  miller,  and  born 
at  Florence  in  1693'.  Showing  in  his  infant  years  a  strong 
propensity  for  muue,  a  kind-Marted  monk  taught  him  tlw 
use  of  tbe  guitar,  an  instrument  then  as  oommon  in  Italy  as 
it  is  now  in  Spain.  Having  attracted  the  notice  of  tbe 
Chevalier  Guise,  be  was  by  that  nobleman  reeoinmended  fo 
Mademoiselle  de  M<Mitpensier,  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  ss  a 
page^  and  seal  to  Paris  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Bat  bis 
ready  wit  and  talent  found  no  fovour  in  tbs  eyes  of  the 
princess,  for  they  we^  not  set  off  by  either  a  good  flt^re  or 
a  pleasing  eonutenanee.  Instead  ^enfbre  of  beooning  the 
bearer  of  the  lady's  fl»,  or  patlmps  of  her  oottAdential  oom- 
nuBicationsi  he  was  plaoedC  in  the  kitcSien,  and  eommeneed 
his  life  of  activity  in  tbe  humble  capaetQr  of  mammon,  or 
8cullie&  This  degradation  however  did  not  much  dis~ 
courage  bim.  He  had  previottsly  acquired  some  know- 
lei^B  of  the  violin,  and  new  dedicated  every  spare  moment 
to  it.  His  devotion  and  industry  were  crowned  with  auc- 
oess.  Tlie  report  of  bis  skill  quickly  ascended  to  the  apart- 
ments of  tiae  princess,  who  placed  him  under  an  able  master, 
and  be  soon  was  nambered  among  tbe  king's  twtmty-four 
violins.  He  now  asphred  to  tbe  rank  of  eemposer,  and 
having  ptodneed  some  sin  which  *  with  nvished  ears  the 
monardi  heard.'  he  was  individnally  sommoned  into  the 
royal  pnsenee,  commuided  to  perform  himself  the  oonroo- 
sitimvliiBh  kiA eaaitBd nnnsh ftsamv^  wd  Aofli  tMt 


momeni  the  road  to  promotion  and  hooeor  was  opened  to 
him.  He  was  tmraraiately  placed  at  tbe  head  of  a  new 
band,  denominated  Let  PetiU  Vidon^t  which  soon  ecliined 
the  fomoos  bande  det  vingt-qHatre. 

Lully  now  was  eng^j^  to  write  nnmo  for  the  BaUeUt 
entertainments  of  a  mixed  kind  much  admired  at  eourt. 
But  Louis,  ambitious  of  rivalling  the  grand  opem  not  long 
before  established  at  Venice,  ana  encouraged  in  bis  design 
br  the  Cardinal  Masarin,  fonnded,  in  1669,  AoaMmin 
HoyaU  eU  Mwique,  an  institution  which  has  ever  since 
continued  to  flourish.  At  the  head  of  this,  Lully,  who  had 
been  appointed  Stirintendant  de  la  Mutique  de  la  Chambra 
dtt  Rot,  was  soon  placed,  and  being  associated  with  Quinault, 
the  admirable  lyric  poet,  carried  into  effect  tbe  king^swishen 
to  their  utmost  mtent.  His  abilities  and  exertions  were  not, 
as  is  too  usual,  suffered  to  remain  unrewarded:  besides  the 
glory  of  complete  snecess,  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortnne, 
and  was  raised  to  the  honourable  rank  of  SecrHain  dit  Rot, 
The  proud  SecrttcdtBs  hesitated  at  admitting  a  marmitm 
into  their  namber^  Lully  complained  to  the  king.  *I  have 
honoured  IhoB,  not  you,'  said  the  monueh,  *by  putting  a 
man  of  genius  among  them.' 

On  the  recovery  of  Louis  from  a  severe  operation,  Lullv 
eomposed  a  Te  Derm,  and  during  a  rehearsal  of  it,  while 
beating  the  time  to  the  band  with  his  cane,  he  struck  his 
ibot  a  violent  blow,  which  was  followed  by  serious  conse- 
quences, and  having  put  himself  bito  tbe  hands  of  a  quack, 
his  life  paid  the  finnbit  of  his  erednllty.  He  died  in  Paris, 
in  1687,  where,  in  the  o\»\xk)i  dee  Petit*  f^t,  hisfomily 
eneted  «  splmdid  monnment  to  his  memory.  Ibi  his  last 
illness  he  was  attended  by  a  priest,  whe  rehised  him  the 
eonsolations  of  church,  unless  he  consented  to  destroy 
tlie  <^era  on  which  he  was  engaged.  He  complied:  the 
manoBeript  was  committed  to  tbe  names.  A  friend,  enter- 
ing shortly  after,  reproached  hira  for  having  listened  to  a 
dreetning  JanSenist.  'Hush!  bush!*  whispered  the  com- 
poser, '  I  have  another  fcir  copy  of  the  work  in  my  drawer.* 

Lully  was  a  shrewd  man,  possessing  a  considerable  fund 
of  humoiH",  and  many  pleasant  anecdotes  are  related  of  him. 
His  eompanionable  qualitin  led  bim  too  much  into  com- 
pany, imiofa  he  did  not  eqjoy  in  a  temperate  manner,  and 
the  serious  turn  which  the  aocfdent  just  mentioned  took  was 
imputed  to  the  bad  state  of  body  produced  by  his  habitual 
mdnlgenees.  As  a  oom^oser,  he  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  lint  in  his  art  To  him  musio  is  indebted  for  some  « 
its  greatest  improvements,  and  his  works  display  genius  of 
a  high  order  tompeted  by  the  soundest  judgment.  Even 
Handel  acknowledged  that  he  modelled  his  overtures  aftw 
those  of  Lully;  and  our  iUnstrious  Pureell  did  not  hesitate 
to  profit  by  many  hints  afforded  by  tbe  nineteen  operas 
eomposed  bv  the  fhvourite  of  Loms  le  Grand. 

LUMBA'OO.  [RHEmtATisH.] 

LUMBRI'CUS.  Tbe  genus  Lumbrieus  of  LinntBus  con- 
sisted iwt  oBly  of  the  BaartK-jMifTnt,  properly  so  called,  bat 
of  an  Intestinal  wmn  mBntotoon  (var.  Intestinal  is  y),  the 
Atearit  tunArieoideet  which  so  often  infests  children,  and 
the  Lambrieua  marimu  or  Lag  of  out  shores,  so  much  in 
request  by  ftsbermen  as  a  bait  for  sea-Ssh.  Tbe  genus,  as 
he  left  it,  comprised  only  the  two  species  terrestri*  and 
marinus,  and  is  arranged  under  his  Vermes  (Intestinal 
between  Ascaria  and  Lumbricm. 

Lamarck  and  Gnrier  fabth  place  the  genus  Lumbricus 
among  the  Annelids. 

TIm  former  makes  the  SchiurSee  or  Lombridnh  the 
second  fomilv  of  his  Apod  Armelide.  He  observes  that 
they  have  in  truth  j^ecting  bristles  <soies)  externally ;  but 
these  bristles,  rarely  fasciei&ted,  are  not  retractile,  have  no 
sheath,  nor  are  they  ftimished  with  pediform  mamQln, 
serving  as  a  cue  ibr  bundles  of  retractile  bristles,  as  !n 
all  the  Annelids  of  Lamarck's  two  following  orders,  the 
Antenmae  AnneUdi  and  the  Sedentary  Amehd*. 

Lemarck  states  that  he  formed  this  finnily  at  the  expense 
of  tbe  genus  Lumbriette  of  Linnaiu,  or  nther  of  a  port  of 
that  genus ;  but  he  adds  that,  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of 
the  kno%le^;e  of  their  Internal  organization,  he  considers 
his  labours  as  inrperfeet  and  provisional  only.  He  assigns 
to  this  ibmily  as  a  habitat  moist  earth  and  the  mud  or  sand 
fvase)  of  tbe  sea,  and  stetes  that  theur  brancbije  are  not 
known.  The  three  genera  placed  b^  hfan  under  this  Ihmily 
are  Lumbtictu,  TTkOatmHa,  and  Curatultu.  To  these  the 
editor  of  the  htst  editkm  adds  Stemaptis,  apd  expresses 
his  ophiioB  that  Sovigi^i  genus  Opheha  ought  to  be  «■ 
fanned  BBS*  C&tvMiM;  ^ 
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CuTieT  mlcei  the  Jbnuuhiata  (Let  Almnebes)  the  third 
order  of  the  Annelids,  and  the  SeUgertnu  Abranchiata 
(Abranchei  S^tiger^  ou  Pourvues  de  soies)  the  first  order 
of  that  family.  The  order  contisti  of  the  genera  Lumbricut 
and  iVin't.  It  is  to  the  first  of  these  genera  that  ve  are  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  it  is  characterised  by  a 
long  cylindrioal  body  divided  by  wrinkles  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  rings,  and  by  a  mouth  without  teeth.  Guvier  remarks 
that  the  Lumbriei  oueht  to  be  subdivided ;  and  Savigny 
has,  in  efiect,  sulidivided  the  Earth-worms  into  the  genera 
Ent€rion,  Hjfpogaoit,  and  CUielUo.  MM.  Audouin  and 
Milue  Sdmrds  oiatincuish  alio  the  genus  Trophom'a. 

or  these  Enterion  ua  upon  each  nng  four  pairs  of  small 
bristle-like  proeenet,  eight  in  all. 

CUUUio  IS  stAted  to  bare  two  bristle-like  proeeiBei  only 
on  each  ring. 

Hypngmm  bos,  besides  the  other  bristle-like  processes, 
one  on  the  back  of  each  ring.  (This  form  is  noticed  as 
being  American  only.) 

Trophoma  has  on  each  ring  four  bundles  of  short  bristle- 
like  processes,  and  at  the  anterior  extremity  a  f^ro&t  number 
of  long  and  brilliant  bristle-like  {mcesses  which  surround 
the  mouth. 

Savigny  described  upwards  of  twenty  species,  which  he 
ooBsiden  to  be  distinet,  and  to  have  been  confounded  pre- 
viously under  the  name  of  Lumbriau  temstrit.  M. 
MiMTen,  in  his  'Treatise  on  the  Natural  History  and  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Lumbricut  terrettrit*  (Brussels,  1829),  appears 
to  be  doubtAil  with  regard  to  the  number  of  species  de- 
scribed by  Savigny  and  others,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  they  are  merely  varieties.  M.  Milne  Edwards  (edit  of 
Lamarck's  Animaux  font  Vtrlibret,  1838)  considers  the 
characters  on  which  Savignv  relied  as  distinctions  for  di- 
Tidiag  the  group  into  the  tniee  genora  as  of  little  import- 
anre. 

We  take  as  an  example  the  ammon  Sarth-uorm  (Lvm- 
bricuM  terrMtrii  of  linnssus). 

OnaAiniATiOH. 

Xtemally  the  Earth-worm  presents  a  body  eompoaed  of 
numerous  narrow  rings  closely  approximated  to  each  other ; 
at  about  one-third  of  their  length  may  be  seen,  particularly 
at  the  season  of  rejuvduction,  the  diteUum,  which  becomes 
at  that  time  a  highly  important  agent.  The  colour  of  the 
body  is  reddish  or  bluish,  and  of  a  shining  aspect,  and  the 
animal  has  the  pQwer  of  secreting  a  viscous  substance, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  protecting  sheath  to  its  body,  and 
groatly  facilitates  its  j^gress  through  the  earth.  The 
animal  is  eyeless,  and  unprovided  with  either  tentacles, 
brancbim,  or  cirrhi. 

Respiratory  Syttm^Tb-o  generally  received  opinion  is 
that  the  blood  of  the  Earth-worms  is  aerated  by  means  of 
lateral  series  of  small  pyriform  vasiclea.  analogous  to  the 
breathing  sacs  of  the  Leech  [Lbbch,  vd.  xiii.,  p.  382],  and 
opening  externally  by  very  mihute  pores. 

Digeiiive  Syttem.-~The  mouth  consists  of  two  lips  with- 
out tentacles  or  armature  of  any  description;  but  the  upper 
lip  is  elongated  and  proboscidiform.  The  msophagus,  which 
is  a  wide  membranous  canal,  is  continued  straight  down  for 
half  an  inch,  and  ends  in  a  dilated  bag  or  reservoir,  to 
which  succeeds  a  muscular  stomach  or  gizzard,  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  rin{(.  Ibe  intestine  is  constricted  at  each 
lament  of  the  animal  by  a  series  of  ligaments  or  partitions, 
oonneeting  it  to  the  parietas  of  the  body,  and  sweUs  out  the 
intermediate  spaces,  when  distended  by  the  particles  of 
earth.  (See  the  Catalogue  qf  i/u  Pkynologi<m  Seriet  ^ 
CormHwaiive  Anatomy  in  the  Muteitm  qf  the  Boyal  College 
qf  Surgeont  in  London,  vol.  i.,  and  the  preparation  in  the 
Gallery,  No.  470.) 

Nervous  Sy«/«n.— The  nervous  system  of  the  Earth-worQi 
consists  of  a  series  of  small  ganglions  close  to  each  other. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  a  preparation. 
No.  1296  (Gallsry,  Phv*.  Serin),  illustrative  of  this  system. 
It  is  an  Earth-worm  itumbriaa  terrestris.  Linn.)  with  the 
ventral  parietes  of  the  abdomen  removed  to  show  the  ner- 
vous chords,  their  ganglions,  and  lateral  branches. 
divergence  of  the  two  main  lateral  chords,  in  mder  to  pass 
to  the  dorsal  aspe<^  of  the  oesophagus,  ig  clearly  slwwn 
{Cat.,  vol.  iiu,  part  1). 

Generative  %<f«iR.~-Allotriattdrous,  or  with  male  organs 
80  disposed  as  to  fecundate  the  ova  of  a  different  individual. 
(Owen.)  Cuvier  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  hermaphro- 
dites, but  that  it  was  possible  that  their  junction  onlyseired 


to  excite  each  other  to  fecundate  tbemselvet.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  these  animals  are  oviparous,  ovovtviparoua, 
or  viviparous.  M.  Monttgre  and  Sir  Everard  Home  sup- 
posed them  to  be  viviparous.  M.LeonDafour(!82S  and  1828) 
asserts  that  they  are  oviparous,  in  which  opinion  he  is  joined 
by  M.  Dugis  (1 828),  who  believes  that  the  living  vermicular 
animals  which  M.  Montte«  look  for  young  Lumbriei  were 
intestinal  worms  only.  M.  Morren,  in  the  work  abo\e 
alluded  to  (1829),  states  that  the  mode  of  rrproduction  is 
both  oviparous  and  ovoviviparous :  that  is,  we  apprehend, 
the  animal  under  certain  unfavourable  circumstanrcs  will, 
like  the  viper,  deposit  the  eggs,  instead  of  hatching  them 
internally.  The  statement  ofM.  Mmtigro  is  that  the  ^gs 
descend  between  the  intestine  and  the  external  envelope  to 
the  circumference  of  the  rectum  (jusq*  autour  du  rectum), 
where  they  are  hatched,  according  to  Cuvier,  the  young 
making  Uieir  exits  from  the  anus.  M.  Dufour,  on  the  con- 
trary, says  that  they  produce  eggs  analogous  to  those  of  the 
leeches.  In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (Gof- 
Ury,  PhffS.  Series,  No.  2294),  the  anterior  moiety  of  an 
Earth-worm  {Lumbricus  terrestris.  Linn.)  is  shown  with 
the  parietes  of  the  body  slit  open  along  the  back,  and  tbe 
two  halves  divaricated,  so  as  to  expose  tlM  alimentary  canal, 
testes,  and  ovaries.  Four  portions  of  Uack  bristle  indicate 
the  four  testes,  which  are  tbe  small  white  globidar  bodies 
Immediately  extariw  to  the  bristles,  two  on  each  side.  Tbe 
ovaria  are  the  laiver  oval  bodies,  of  a  less  ptve  white  than 
the  testes,  in  the  mterspace  between  the  bristles.  T^ey  ne 
four  on  each  stde^  and  mcrease  in  sixe  as  they  are  sitiuted 
mora  posteriorly.  Bach  of  these  essential  organs  of  repro- 
duction has  a  separate  external  aperture,  which  is  very 
minute ;  and  impregnation  takes  place  by  the  ^[(position  of 
the  genital  outlets  of  one  individual  to  those  of  anotho-. 
without  intromission,  as  in  the  leech.  In  this  state  two  Earth- 
worms are  preserved  in  a  succeeding  aeries  (Owen-,  Cat^ 
vol.  iv.) ;  Nos.  2295  and  2296  are  also  preparatitms  illustra- 
tive of  the  organs  of  generation  in  these  animals. 

Organs  Progression. — Earth-worms  creep  at  a  good 
pace  by  means  of  muscular  contraction  and  dilatation  art- 
in^  on  the  rings,  which  carry  on  their  under-aide  Che 
bnsde-like  processes  above  mentioned:  these  last  operate 
08  feet.  The  power  of  elongation  ia  considerable,  and  tbe 
anterior  part  of  the  animal  acts  as  a  sort  of  awl  in  pene- 
trating the  earth. 

Habits,  The  Earih-worm,  as  far  as  relates  to  its 
appearance  abovd  the  surface  of  the  gronnd,  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  a  nocturnal  animal.  In  tbe  night-season  and 
at  early  morning  hundreds  may  be  though  not  one. 
unless  they  are  disturbed  either  by  moving  the  ground  or 
pouring  liquids  into  their  holes,  is  to  be  found  movii^  about 
in  the  day.  Tliepowerofreprodncing  parts  after  mutilation 
is,  as  most  must  nave  noticed,  very  great  in  this  animaL 

Utility  to  JfoR.— The  worm-casts,  which  co  much  annoy 
tbe  gardener  by  cteforming  his  smoolb-ehaTen  lawna.  are  of 
no  small  importance  to  the  agriculturist ;  and  this  despised 
creature  is  not  only  of  great  service  in  loosening  the  earth 
and  rendering  it  permeable  by  air  and  water,  but  is  also  a 
most  active  and  powerful  agent  in  adding  to  tbe  depth 
of  the  soil,  and  in  covering  comparatively  barren  tracts 
with  a  sumrflcial  layer  of  wholesome  mould.  In  a  paper 
'  On  the  Formation  of  Mould,*  read  before  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  by  Charles  Darwin,  Esqi.,  F.G.S., 
tne  author  commenced  by  remarking  on  two  of  the  most 
striking  characters  hv  which  the  auperficial  layer  of  earth, 
or,  as  It  is  eommonly  called,  vegetable  mould,  ia  distin- 
guished. These  are,  its  nearly  homogeneous  nature,  although 
overlying  different  kinds  of  subsoil,  and  the  uniform  finentts 
of  its  particles.  The  latter  fact  may  be  well  observed  in  any 
gravelly  country,  where,  altbough  in  a  ploughed  field,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  soil  consists  nf  small  stones,  yet  in 
old  pasture-land  not  a  sin^e  pebble  will  be  found  within 
some  inches  of  the  surfiuse.  The  author's  attention  was 
called  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of  Maer  HaU,  in 
Staffordshire,  who  showed  him  several  fields,  some  of  which, 
a  few  yean  b^>re,  had  been  covered  with  lime,  and  others 
with  burnt  marl  and  cindera.  These  substances,  in  ev«iy 
case,  are  now  buried  to  the  depth  of  some  incdies  beneath 
the  turf.  Three  fields  were  examined  with  care:  the  first 
consisted  of  good  pasture-land,  which  had  been  limed,  vnth- 
out  having  been  ploughed,  about  twelve  years  and  a  half 
before;  the  turf  was  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  beneath  it  was  a  layer  or  row  of  small 
•ggngfttad  lompi  of  Um  limi^  format,  at  an  mbH  depths 
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ft  vell-markeil  white  line.  The  soil  beneath  thu  was  of  & 
gravelly  nature,  and  differed  very  considerably  from  the 
mould  nearer  the  surface.  About  three  years  since  cinders 
were  likewise  spread  on  this  field :  these  are  now  buried  at 
the  depth  of  one  inch,  forming  a  line  of  black  spots  parallel 
to  and  above  the  white  layer  of  lime.  Some  otner  cinders, 
which  bad  been  scattered  in  another  part  of  the  same  field, 
were  either  still  lying  on  the  surface  or  entangled  in  the 
roots  of  the  grass.  The  second  AAA  examined  was  remark- 
able only  from  the  cinden  being  now  buried  in  a  layn, 
nearly  an  inch  thick,  three  inches  beneath  the  aurfcce. 
This  layo:  waa  in  pails  bo  eontinuoas,  that  the  superficial 
mould  was  only  attached  to  the  subsoil  of  red  day  by  the 
longer  rootd  of  the  grass. 

The  history  of  the  third  field  is  more  complete.  Pre- 
viously to  fifteen  years  since  it  was  waste  land;  but  at  that 
time  it  was  drained,  harrowed,  ploughed,  and  well  covered 
with  burnt  marl  and  cinders.  It  Ims  not  since  been  dis- 
turbed, and  now  supports  a  tolerably  good  pasture.  The 
section  here  was  turf  half  an  inch,  mould  two  inches 
and  a  faal(  a  layer  one  and  a  half  inoh  thick,  compose^  of 
ft^ments  of  burnt  marl  (conspicuous  from  their  bright  red 
oolour,  and  some  of  considerable  sise,  namely,  one  mch  by 
half  an  inch  broad,  and  a  quarter  thick),  of  cinders,  and  a 
fbw  quartz  pebbles  mingled  with  earth ;  lastly,  about  four 
inches  and  a  half  beneath  the  sur&ce  was  the  original  black 
peaty  soil.  Thus  beneath  a  layer  (nearly  four  inches  thick) 
of  fine  particles  of  earth,  mixefl  with  some  vegetable  matter, 
those  substances  now  occurred,  which,  fifteen  years  before, 
had  been  spread  on  the  sur&ce.  Mr.  Darwin  stated  that 
the  appearance  in  all  cases  was  as  if  the  ft-aj^ents  had,  as 
the  fanners  believe,  vwked  themselves  down.  It  does  not 
however  appear  at  all  possible  that  either  the  powdered 
lime  (H*  the  mgments  of  burnt  marl  and  the  pebbles  could 
sink  through  compact  earth  to  some  inches  bnieath  the 
surfiwe,  and  still  remain  in  a  continuous  layer;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  decay  of  the  grass,  although  adding  to 
the  sur&ce  some  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  mould, 
should  separate  in  so  short  a  time  the  fine  from  the  coarse 
earth,  ana  accumulate  the  former  on  those  objects  which 
so  lately  were  strewed  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Darwin  also 
remarked  that  near  towns,  in  fields  which  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  ploughed,  he  had  often  been  surprised  by  finding 
pieces  of  pottery  and  bones  some  inches  below  the  turf  On 
the  mountains  of  Chile  he  had  been  perplexed  by  noticing 
elevated  marme  shells,  covered  by  earth,  in  situations 
where  rain  could  not  have  washed  it  on  them. 

The  explanation  of  these  circumstances,  which  occurred 
to  Mr.  Wedgwood,  although  it  may  at  first  appear  trivial, 
the  author  does  not  doubt  is  the  correct  one,  namely,  tlutt 
the  whole  is  due  to  the  digestive  process  by  which  the  com- 
mon Earth-worm  is  supported.  On  carefUlly  examining 
between  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  fields  above  described, 
the  author  found  that  there  was  scarcely  a  space  of  two 
inches  square  without  a  little  heap  of  the  cylindrical  cast- 
ings oi  worms.  It  is  well  known  that  worms  swallow  earthy 
matter,  and  that,  having  separated  the  serviceable  portion, 
thw  ^ect  at  the  mouth  of  th«r  bunows  the  remain^r  in 
littlis  intestino-ihaped  heaps.  The  worm  is  unable  (o  swal- 
low coarse  particles ;  and  as  it  would  naturally  avoid  pure 
lime,  the  fine  earth  lying  beneath  either  the  cinders  and 
burnt  marl,  or  the  powdered  lime,  would,  bya  slow  process, 
he  removed  and  thrown  up  to  the  surface.  This  supposition 
is  not  imaginary,  for  in  the  field  in  which  cinders  had  been 
spread  out  only  half  a  year  befbre,  Mr.  Darwin  actually  saw 
the  eastings  of  the  worms  heaped  on  the  smaller  firagments. 
Nor  is  the  agency  so  trivial  as  it  at  first  might  be  thought, 
the  great  number  of  Earth-worms  (as  every  one  must  be 
awan  who  has  ever  diw  in  a  grass-fleld)  making  up  for  the 
inngnifloant  quantity  m  work  which  each  performs. 

On  the  above  hypotlMsis,  the  gr«at  advantage  of  old 
pasture-land,  irtiioh  armors  are  always  particulany  averse 
from  breaking  up,  is  explained ;  for  the  worms  must  require 
a  considerable  length  of  time  to  prepare  a  thick  stratum  of 
mould,  bv  thoroughly  mingling  the  original  constituent 
parts  of  toe  soil,  as  well  as  the  manures  a&ed  by  man.  In 
the  peaty  field,  in  fifteen  years,  about  three  inches  and  a 
half  had  been  well  digested.  It  is  probable  however  that 
the  process  is  continued,  though  at  a  slow  rate,  to  a  much 
gtoater  depth ;  for  as  often  as  a  worm  is  compelled  by  dry 
weather  or  any  other  cause  to  descend  deep,  it  must  bring 
to  tho  BDrfcee,  when  it  empties  the  contents  of  its  body,  a 
AwpftMislaiof  turth.  The aitthor Bonolnitodly lontaria^ 


that  it  is  probable  that  every  particle  of  earth  in  old  pasturf^ 
land  has  passed  through  the  intestines  of  worms,  and  hence 
that  in  some  senses  the  term  '  animal  mould  *  would  he 
more  appropriate  than  '  vegetable  mould,'  The  agricul- 
turist, in  ploughing  the  ground,  follows  a  method  atricUy 
natural ;  and  he  only  imitates  in  a  rude  manner,  wifhout 
being  able  either  to  bury  the  pebbles  or  to  sift  the  fine  from 
the  coarse  soil,  the  work  which  nature  is  dai^  performing 
by  the  agency  of  the  Earth-worm. 

Since  this  paper  was  read  t/b.  Darwin  has  received 
flrom  Staffordshire  the  two  following  statements: — 1.  In 
the  spring  of  1 835  a  boggy  field  was  so  thickly  covered  with 
sand  that  the  surface  appeared  <tf  a  red  colour,  but  the  sand 
is  now  overlaid  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  soil.  2.  About 
eighty  years  ago  a  field  was  manured  with  marl,  and  it  has 
been  since  ploughed,  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  exact 
period.  An  imperrect  layer  of  the  marl  now  exists  at  a 
depth,  very  carefully  measured  from  the  surface,  of  twelve 
inches  in  some  places  and  fourteen  in  others,  the  difierence 
corresponding  to  the  top  and  hollows  of  the  ridges  or  butts. 
It  is  certain  that  the  marl  was  buried  befbre  the  field  was 
[riougbed.  because  the  fhigments  are  not  scattered  through 
the  soil,  but  constitute  a  layer  which  is  horizontal^  and 
thcrefbre  not  parallel  to  the  undulations  oS  the  ploughed 
surfbce.  No  plough,  moreover,  could  reach  the  marl  in  its 
present  position,  as  the  furrows  in  tbis  neighbourhood  aro 
never  more  than  eight  inches  in  depth.  In  Uie  above  paper 
it  is  shown  that  three  inches  and  a  half  of  mould  had  been 
accumulated  in  fifteen  years;  and  in  this  case,  wiUiin 
eighty  years  (that  is,  on  the  supposition,  rendered  probable 
Arom  the  agricultural  state  of  tlus  part  of  the  country,  that 
the  field  had  never  befbre  been  marled)  the  Earth-wtoms 
have  covered  the  marl  with  a  bed  of  earth  averaging  thir^ 
teen  inches  in  thickness.  {Pneeedmgt  tif  the  Geok^eal 
Societv  qf  London,  vol.  ii.,  1837-Sfi.) 

LUMME,  a  name  for  the  bird  called  thef^peeJUedDntfr, 
or  Speckled  Loon  {Colymbus  Arctieu*,  Linn.). 

Lunacy.  Unsoundness  of  mind  is  perhaps  the  most 
accurate  definition  of  the  present  legal  meaning  of  this  term 
that  can  be  given.  Formerly  a  distinction  was  made  between 
lunatics  and  idiots:  a  lunatic  being  described  as  one  who  has 
had  understanding,  but  from  some  cause  has  lost  the  use  of 
his  reason ;  and  an  idiot,  as  one  who  has  had  no  under- 
standing from  bis  nativity.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  of  persons  of  unsound  mind  also  produced  some 
important  diflbrences  in  the  management  of  their  property. 
These  have  now  fbllen  into  disuse,  and  therefore  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  to  consider  the  con- 
seauences  to  the  individual  of  unsoundness  of  ,mind  gene- 
rally. Strictly  speaking,  perhaps  a  lunatic  is  one  who  has 
lucid  intervals,  but  this  distinction  may  also  at  the  present 
day  he  disregarded. 

Persons  of  unsound  mind  may  inherit  or  succeed  to  land 
or  personal  property  either  by  representation,  devise,  or  be- 
quest, but  tney  cannot  be  executors  or  administrators,  or 
make  a  will,  or  bind  themselves  by  contract.  It  is  stated 
by  Blackstone  that  the  conv^ances  and  purchases  of  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind  are  voidable,  hut  lut  actually  void; 
this  however  perhaps  needs  some  qualification,  for  a  bargaw 
and  sale,  or  surrender,  &c.,  and  also  personal  contracts  maA 
or  entered  into  by  such  persons,  are  actually  void  as  against 
their  heirs  or  other  representatives,  though  it  is  true  a  feofP 
ment  with  livery  of  seisin  was  voidable  only.  [Contbyancb.i.} 
A  person  of  unsound  mind,  though  he  afterwards  be  re- 
stored to  reason,  is  not  permitted  to  all^e  his  own  insaniQr 
in  order  to  avoid  his  own  act ;  for  no  man  is  allowed  to  stiib- 
tify  himself,  or  plead  his  own  disability  (13  Vesey,  590>,. 
unless  be  has  been  imposed  upon  in  consequence  of  his 
mental  ineapacitv  (3  Oarr.  &  P.  1 78 ;  3  Garr.  &  P.  1, 30)  ; 
and  an  action  will  lie  against  a  lunatic  upon  his  contract  for 
noceasaries  suitable  to  nis  station.  Tha  reader  is  referred 
for  information  upon  this  subject  to  I  Blaekst.  Comm.,  291 ; 
I  Fonbl.  £^  b.  1,  c.  2 ;  2  Sugd.  Pow.,  295-6 ;  5  Bam.  &  C. 
170;  Moody&M.  105,  6.  Acts  done  during  a  hictd  interval 
are  valid,  but  the  burthen  of  proving  that  at  the  time  when 
the  act  was  done  the  party  was  sane  and  conscious  of  hix 
proceedings,  lies  upon  the  person  asserting  this  foct  Thu 
marriage  of  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  except  it  be  solem- 
nized during  a  lucid  interval,  is  void. 

The  degree  of  responsibility  under  whicb  persons  of  un- 
sound  mind  are  placed  with  rospeet  to  crimes  committed  by- 
them,  as  w«U  as  d^[ree  of  unsoundneas  of  mind  whieft 
should  bt  eonsidarad  m  daprMog  Uw  party  of  that  smottnt 
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pf  golf-control  wliich  coiutitntes  him  a  reiponuble  igent, 
arc  iu  a  painful  state  of  uncertainty.  Am  a  gpnenl  rule  it 
may  however  be  laid  down  that  where  unsounanenof  mind, 
nf  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  party  incompetent  to  ex- 
orcise any  scU-conirol,  is  established,  criminal  punishment 
will  not  be  inflicted;  but  that  he  wiU  be  kept  in  safe  cus- 
'ody  during  tlie  pleasure  of  the  crown  (39  St  40  Geo.  HI., 
B.  94,  and  I  &  2  Vict.,  c.  14).  On  the  subject  of  criminal 
rcsponsibiUty,  and  what  constitutes  unsoundness  of  mind 
in  a  1^1  point  of  view,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various 
treatises  on  medical  jurisprudence,  particularly  to  that  by 
Dr.  Ray,  lately  published  at  Boston  in  the  United  States: 
and  also  ccnerallv  to  Dr.  Haslam*s  'ObsarvaXions  on  Mad- 
ness and  MelancDoIy.*  '  Medical  Jurisprudence  as  it  relate* 
to  Insanitv,*  'Illustrations  of  Madneu»*  and  his  otiKr 
works.   The  following  remarks  may  however  he  uiefuL 

In  lunacy  the  question  to  be  decided  is  not  whether  the 
individual  bo  actually  of  sound  mind,  though  a  jury  on 
an  imjuisition  held  under  a  commission  of  lunacy  must  ex- 
nresB  their  opinion  or  finding  in  the  form  that  the  alleged 
lunatic  is  of 'unsound  mind*  (In  re  Holmet,  1  Russell,  18'i); 
but  though  such  must  be  the  finding  in  order  to  make  a 
man  legally  a  Lunatic,  the  real  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  departure  from  the  slate  of  sanity  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  justify  the  confinement  of  the  individual,  or 
the  imposition  of  restraint  upon  him  as  regards  the  dia- 
posal  or  bis  property.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  by 
which  to  ensure  a  right  decision :  but  in  all  snob  ioquirisa 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  insanity  varies  infinitely  in 
its  forms  and  degree*.  It  should  be  particularly  remem- 
bered that  persons  may  be  of  weak  mind,  and  eccentric, 
and  even  be  the  subjects  of  delusions  on  certain  subjects, 
and  yet  both  inoffensive  and  capable  of  directing  pecuniary 
matters.  The  individual's  natural  character  should  betaken 
into  consideration  as  accounting  for  eccentricities  of  man- 
ner and  temper,  and  his  education  in  estimating  his  igno- 
rance and  apparent  waut  of  intellect ;  and  lastly  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  irritation  and  excitement  i^o- 
duced  in  a  miud,  perht^w  naturally  weak,  by  the  inquiry 
itseli;  and  the  attempt  to  deprive  bim  of  his  liber^  and 
property.  Confidence  should  not  be  placed  in  deposttioni 
or  evidence  founded  m  Bhort  and  mattentive  examina- 
tions. 

Sometimes  the  madman  eonoeals  his  disease,  and  with 
such  remarkable  cunning  and  dissimulation  that  the  detec- 
tion of  it  is  very  difficult:  this  is  more  particularly  the  case 
when  the  insanity  consists  in  some  hallucination ;  and  here, 
uuless  the  nature  of  tbe  delusion  be  known,  it  will  often  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  elucidate  by  questions  any  proof  of 
unsoundness  of  mind.  Those  who  are  insane  on  particular 
subjects  will  reason  correctly  on  ordinary  and  trivud  points, 
provided  these  do  not  become  associated  with  the  prevailing 
notion*  which  constitute  their  disease. 

When  insanity  is  u^ed  as  the  ground  of  aon-nspoBsi- 
biliQr  fiv  a  crimmal  act,  it  ha*  been  emmeoMly  held  that 
the  main  point  to  be  ascertained  is»  whether  the  in^vidual 
has  or  had  '  a  sense  of  good  and  evil,'  '  of  right  and  wn»^.* 
But  this,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  English  law,  is  found 
incapable  of  practical  application  ;  and  the  records  of  trials 
of  this  kind  show  that  the  guide  to  tbe  decioion  has  gene- 
rally been  the  proof,  or  absence  of  proof,  that  insanity  of 
some  kind  existed  at  the  time  <tf  the  ac^  although  before 
and  after  it  the  power  of  reasoning  and  the  knowledge 
of  lieht  and  wrong  might  be  retained.  Thus,  on  thtf  trial 
of  Hatfield  for  shooting  at  George  III.,  Erskine  argued 
that  the  existence  of  a  delunon  in  the  mind  absolves  from 
criminal  responsibility,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  delusion  and 
criminal  act  were  connected;  and  on  this  principle  Hat- 
field was  acquitted,  but  confined  for  lifb.  Bellingham  how- 
ever, who  shot  Mr.  Percival  under  an  equally  powerful  de- 
lusion, in  consequence  of  tbe  greater  excitement  in  the 
public  mind  occasioned  by  the  result  tbe  insane  act,  was 
convicted  and  executed.  In  many  instances  homicide  has 
been  prompted,  not  by  any  insane  hallucination  or  dehision, 
but  by  a  morbid  impulsie  to  kilL  Here  there  is  generally 
evidence  of  the  feelings  and  propensities  of  tbe  individual 
having  been  previously  disorder«l,  of  bis  b^ng  in  fkct  the 
subject  oi  moral  insanity  tlNSANiiv},  and  judgment  in 
such  cases  is  aided  by  the  absence  of  motive  to  the  act 
Where  tbe  general  conduct  of  the  prismer  has  been  such 
as  to  indi<s.to  unsoundness  of  mind,  even  though  consider- 
able contrivance  has  acoompanied  the  act,  or  where  there 
to  evidenee  of  hi*  havinK  been  tbe  Mihjett  of  as  incsistiUB 


impulse  to  kill,  it  i*  heoomini^  now  tlw  practice  to  find  a 
veraict  of  acauittal,  in  oppoeiuon  to  the  older  anthoritie*, 
who  confinea  ^e  exemption  fiom  responsibility  on  tbo 
ground  of  insanity  within  ven  narrov  limit*. 

A  lunatic  is,  according  to  uw,  responsible  for  acts  com- 
mitted during  '  lucid  intervela,*  a  term  by  which  is  under- 
stood however,  not  mere  remissions  of  the  violence  of  tbe 
diaeaao,  but  periods  during  which  the  mind  resumes  il« 
perfectly  sane  conditbn.  In  forming  an  opinion  oonoem- 
mg  sucn  lucid  intervals,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
absence  of  the  signs  of  insanity  must  have  considerable 
duration  before  it  can  be  tlience  concluded  that  the  mind  is 
perfectly  sane  ;  and  that  lunatics*  when  q>parently  con- 
valescent, are  subject  to  sudden  aikd  violent  pano^ms. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  point*  to  be  detttmined  is  with 
re^^rd  to  the  mental  capacity  of  old  personSi  in  whom  the 
mind  is  confessedly  impaired.  The  decay  of  intdlect  in 
old  age  is  first  mani&sted  in  the  loss  of  memory  of  per- 
sons, things,  and  date*,  and  particularly  with  reaped  to 
reeent  impressions.  But  it  is  not  the  mere  Liability  to  for- 
ge^names,  &&,  which  will  render  the  will  of  an  old  perwn 
mvalid ;  it  should  be  shown  that  in  conversation  about  his 
affairs,  and  his  fi-iends  and  relation*,  he  did  not  evince 
sufficient  knowledge  of  both  to  diiqiiose  of  the  former  with 
sound  and  unUammelled  judgmenL  Many  old  loea  appear 
stupid  and  forgetful,  but  when  their  attention  is  fairly  filed 
on  their  property,  business,  and  family  affUnw  iindMiiawl 
them  perfectly,  and  display  ssgaoity  in  their  recsarka. 

The  care  and  custody  of  idbts  and  lunatics  Ibim  a  brandi 
of  the  royat  prerogative,  and  were  fbrmerly  administered  by 
the  king  himself.  Since  the  disaolutioa  of  tbe  Court  w 
Wards,  the  lord  chancellor  ha*  been  speoiaUy  appointed  to 
exercise  this  power.  [Chancbux>x.]  The  method  of  prov- 
ing a  person  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  de- 
priving him  of  the  control  of  his  pn^ierty.  and.  where  the 
circumstances  require  it,  providing  for  the  salb  custody  of 
his  person,  is  as  follows.  The  lorn  ohanoellor  upon  petition 
supported  by  affidavits,  and  in  some  cases  upon  a  personal 
interview  also  with  the  alleged  lunatic,  when  such  a 
course  seem*  nece*8ary,  grants  a  commiasioa  to  iuquire 
into  the  state  of  mind  of  the  party,  and  if  the  jury  should 
find  him  to  be  bmaUe  «  of  unsoimd  mmd  {cma  at 
mode*  of  finding  is  absolutely  neeoasntyX  of  his 

person  is  committed  to  some  relation  w  other  fit  purscMi 
with  a  suitable  allowance  tot  mainteasnoe,  who  is  called 
the  committee  of  the  person ;  and  the  care  of  the  eetate  is 
committed  either  to  the  same  or  some  other  persoa,  who  is 
called  tbe  committee  of  the  estate.  [Guakdiam.]  Tbecom- 
mission  is  a  proceeding  issuing  from  the  ocmmon-law  side  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  but  after  the  appointzaent  of  the 
committee,  the  chanerilor  act*  by  virtue  of  his  general  au- 
thority, and  his  orders  are  enft»«ed  by  the  genoal  process 
of  the  court.  The  oomniittee  <^  the  estate  is  cansidared  as 
a  men  bailiff  ^pointed  by  the  oown  fbr  the  sde  intareat  of 
the  owner,  and  without  any  regard  to  lus  sttooasaon ;  but 
the  court  will  wder  alhiwaneea  to  be  made  to  near  relations 
of  tbe  party  who  is  of  unsound  mind*  and  even  to  bis  natural 
child,  where  the  ciroumstanoes  of  the  aeveral  parbea  juatify 
and  require  it,  and  will  dvect  proper  act*  to  be  done  in  the 
management  of  the  estate,  as  repair  of  buildings  Mling  of 
timber  which  is  deteriorating,  &c. 

On  tbe  general  subject  see  Stock  On  the  hem  tff  Abtt 
Compotet  Mentis ;  and  CoUinson  On  XtMOcy. 

LUNAR  OBSERVATION  generally  mean*  an  ohsei^ 
vation  of  the  moon's  distance  i'rom  a  *tar,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  the  loufi^tudA.  [LoHaiTDBB  AND  La.TtniDii; 
Mbtboos  ov  Finding.} 

LUNAR  THEORY.  By  the  theon  af  a  vlauet  ii 
meant  the  deduction  of  it*  motioa  ftom  ue  knr  m  gravita- 
tion. This  subject  is  diseassed  in  the  artidn  Omarixanox 
For  the  numerical  data  see  Mooir. 

LUNATIC.  [LuNACYj 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.  Besides  tbe  large  endoiradboB- 
pitals  (as  the  Bethlehem)  and  county  asylum^  there  are  nu- 
merous private  estaUi^ments  for  the  reoeptioB  of  tbe  insane. 
In  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  seven  miles 
around,  and  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  these  asylum*  are 
under  the  ^rect  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sionenof  Lunacy,  who  are  afmointed  annually  by  the  l<Hd 
chanceUor  finr  the  purpose  of  liesnsiug  and  vimting  such 
bousea  The  commisnonera  are  in  number  not  ke*  than 
15  and  not  more  than  SD :  four  or  five  must  be  pfayrieiaiu» 
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pov^  af  gnmhng  lioraem  and  appmnting  vititon  are 
delated  to  tbe  jaatieea  in  general  or  quarter-semoas ; 
but  notices  of  all  suolf  Hoeneea  are  forwarded  to  the  office 
irf  the  iDetro[K)litan  oommissioners. 

No  person  can  be  admitted  into  a  house  kept  for  tbe  re- 
ception of  tbe  insane  without  a  certificate  signed  by  two 
-  medical  men,  not  interested  in  tbe  proflts  of  the  establish- 
neat,  who  must  have  sepwately  visited  and  examined  tbe 
patient  within  seven  days  before  his  admistim  into  the 
asylum;  or,  upon  satisAotory  reasons  bein^  shown,  the 
ontifleate  may  naT«  ttie  signature  of  one  medical  man  only, 
but  than  it  must  he  signed  by  a  second  within  ieven  days 
after  the  potient's  admission. 

A  wiely  of  statutes  have  been  passed  fbr  the  nHunffo- 
ment  and  legulatioB  bouses  for  the  reception  of  persons 
of  unsound  mind,  and  of  county  lunatic  asylums  for  tbe 
maintenanoe  of  pauper  and  criminal  lunatics,  the  hut  of 
which  is  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  «4,  continued  by  1  &  S  Vict,  o.  73. 

(For  the  treatment  of  lunatics  see  ImAMiTy.) 

LUNAIK)N*  the  titee  between  tve  new  momis. 
[Mooif.] 

LUND  18  a  town  in  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Scane 
and  liitt  of  Malmohus,  in  55"  40'  N.  lat.  and  13»  le'  E. 
long.,  ahoQt  seven  niles  ftem  the  Sound.  It  is  situated  in 
the  eenire  of  an  extensive  plain  ef  groat  fertUity,  which  pro- 
duees  riehev  crops  of  wheat  than  an;r  othw  district  of  Swe- 
den :  tobaooo  and  nradder  are  also  raised  in  il.  The  streets 
are  straigbt  and  wide,  and  the  houses  commonly  of  two 
Itoors,  and  many  of  them  surrounded  by  orchards  and  gar- 
dens. In  tbe  centre  of  tbe  town  is  the  cathedral,  a  large 
and  mt^ifioent  building  of  hewn  stone.  Lund  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  celebrated  university.  Between  tbe 
cathedral  and  tbe  nntversity  buildings  is  a  spaoe  planted 
with  lime-trees,  and  kept  in  good  order.  The  university 
btuldings,  erected  in  166S,  eonsut  at  ^Ment  of  two  exten- 
sive edifices,  An  old  and  new  one.  The  fbrmer,  wbich  is 
the  larger,  is  three  stories  high,  and  has  a  tower.  In  the 
ground-floor  is  tbe  historieal  mosenv ;  there  are  also  two 
lecturA-rooms.  In  the  second  floor  is  the  library,  which 
consists  of  nearly  40,000  volumesi,  among  wbich  are  a  few 
valuable  manuscripts.  In  the  third  floor  is  the  lecture- 
room  for  mathematics,  and  the  colteotion  of  instruments. 
The  observatory  is  in  tbe  tower.  The  new  university 
building  contains  the  meeting-rooms  of  the  senate  and  of 
the  four  fhealties,  and  likewise  the  archives ;  in  tbe  second 
floor  are  the  collections  of  natural  history.  Tlie  chemical 
laboratory  is  in  a  separate  building.  There  is  a  botanical 
garden  belonging  to  tbe  univerai^.  In  the  building  at- 
tached'to  it  is  the  leeture-tooni  for  botany,  and  in  die  upper 
floor  the  lecture-room  for  anatomy,  with  numerous  pieiMra- 
tioas.  Near  the  botanical  garden  is  a  plantation  called 
Paradislycka,  in  whit^  foreign  forest-trees  are  grown  for 
sale,  and  tran^anted  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
number  of  students  amounted  in  1830  to  632;  the  popula- 
tion of  tbe  town,  according  to  tbe  census  of  1825,  is  nearly 
4000,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  now  exceeds  4500  souls.  An 
active  commerce  in  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  country  is 
canried  on  between  Lund  and  Malmo.  (ForsoU's  Statisiic* 
<tf  Swedm;  Schubert,  Beisedurdt  Schweden,  Nonoegen, 
Sice.) 

LUNBIN,  SIR  ALAN,  of  Lnndh^  or  Lundie^  in  the 
shire  of  Foi^,  vas  son  and  heir  tX  Thomas  de  Lundio, 
vho  held  the  office  of  king's  hostiarius,  vt  door-ward,  and 
was  one  of  t^ie  magnates  Scoties  who  ratified  the  marriage 

of  king  Alexander  TI.  with  Joanna  of  England.  Sir  Alan 
early  married  tbe  bastard  daughter  of  this  king  Alexander, 
and  before  tbe  year  1233  be  had  succeeded  his  fother  in 
the  office  of  Durward.  Before  this  time  also  he  had  imi- 
tated his  fiither's  munificence  to  tbe  church,  suid  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age  bad  founded  a  Dominican  convent  at 
Montrose.  He  was  a  forward  impetuous  ehamcter,  and  for 
twelve  years  assumed  without  any  authority  tbe  title  of  earl 
of  AthoL 

In  1243  he  was  appointed  lord-jttsticiu:  of  ScoUand,  and 
■0  continued  for  about  six  years,  when  he  was  removed  under 
drcumstanoes  vfaiefa  strongly  mark  his  audaeity  and  ambi- 
tion. In  1249  he  endeavoured  to  obstruct  Xtit  coronation  of 
the  influt  son  of  king  Alexander  11. ;  and  the  next  year  he 
prevailed  on  Robert,  abbot  of  Diimfermline,  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom,,  to  make  a  motion  in  council  to  legi- 
timate his  wife,  so  that  on  bilure  of  issue  of  the  kin^s  body 
she  and  lust  heirs  might  succeed  to  the  throne.   For  thU 


act  tbe  kii«  conoeived  so  great  a  <UapleBS«e  that  be  im- 
mediately  turned  tbe  obanoelkr  out  of  office,  and  soon  after 
the  justiciar  likewise.  The  latter  joined  King  Henry  III. 
in  France,  and  served  in  bis  arm][ ;  and  at  length,  in  12f5, 
by  the  influenee  of  the  English  king,  he  was  re-instated  in 
hts  office  of  lord-jnetieiar,  and  so  continued  till  1257,  when 
he  was  again  removed  for  the  powerfli]  Com^n.  He  died 
in  1275,  leaving  three  daughters,  who  earned  his  great 
possessions  with  us  hk)od  into  othwr  famines.  Fordun  calls 
him  '  vir  dapnlis  et  strmnissimus  in  armis^  et  et  regno 
fidelissimus.' 

LUNDY  ISLAND.  [DbvonsbiuJ 

LUNE,  LUNULE,  tbs  figure  itemed  on  a  sphere  or  on 
a  plane  by  two  area  (tf  oiieles  which  enekne  a  tpHfc 
[Hypotbbnusb  ;  Stsbbb.] 

LUNE  (River).  [Lancashire.] 

LttNEBURG  is  an  antient  allodium  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  wbich,  in  the  year  1235,  was  raised,  together 
with  Brunswick,  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  and  was  subse- 
quently s^tarated,  and  formed  a  distinct  srincipaU^.  In 
recent  times  it  lost  the  bailliwiok  of  Klotze,  whim  was 
oeded  to  Prussia,  but  was  indemnified  by  the  addition  of 
that  part  of  Lauenburg  which  was  retained  by  Hanovw. 
It  is  now  a  landdrostei,  w  province,  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  situated  between  52"  1^  and  53*'  30'  N.  lat 
and  9"  16'and  11"  40'E.long.  It  ia  boanded  on  the  north 
by  the  Elbe,  wbich  separates  it  from  Holstein,  Hamburg, 
and  Lauenhuiv;  on  the  north-east  W  Meoklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  the  Prussian  provinoeof  Brondenbui^;  on 
the  east  by  tbe  province  of  Saxony ;  <«  the  south-east  and 
south  by  Brunswick  and  Hildesheim ;  and  on  the  west  \iy 
Calenberg.  Tbe  shape  is  near  a  square^  and  tbe  area  4080 
square  ittitea.  The  popnlation,  according  to  the  latest 
census,  is  306,146.  The  country  is  on  thb  whole  an  iio' 
mense  sandy  plain,  which  is  broken  by  some  chains  of  low 
hills.  This  tract  is  chiefly  covered  with  heath,  with  hero 
and  there  extensive  turf  moors,  and  considerable  woods, 
mestfy  of  ftp.  Fertile  arable'loud  is  rare^  but  on  the  banks 
of  moat  of  the  rivers,  especiaUy  the  Elbe  and  the  AUer, 
there  is  very  rich  marsb^und.  It  was  ealoulated  twen^ 
years  ago  that  at  least  seven-tentlB  of  tiw  whole  jwovince 
werecovered  with  heath  andlmike;  for  of  4,1 73.642  Galen- 
bei^  acres  which  Liineburg  contains,  only  560,467  aores 
were  arable  land,  174,523  acres  pasture,  and  492,000  acres 
forests.  On  the  banks  of  the  smaller  rivers  tbe  land  is  in 
many  parts  well  cultivated;  for  instance,  about  I^chow 
and  Uelscr,  where  flax  of  good  quality  is  grown.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Elbe,  which  runs  along  tbe  frontier;  only 
the  bailliwick  of  Neuhaus  lies  beyond  that  river,  which  re- 
ceives from  the  province  itself  the  Ilmenau,  with  its  affluents 
the  Wipperau,  LQbe,  Seve,  and  Netze ;  and  tbe  Aland  and 
leez^  wfaioh  come  from  the  Altmark.  Hw  Ohre  and  tfao 
Este  rise  in  Loneburg;  the  former  running  into  Xkxa  province 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  latter  towards  Bremen.  The  Aller, 
in  tbe  south  or  the  M|vince,  with  its  tributaries  the  Oker, 
Fuse,  Oerze,  and  Bohffle,  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Weser. 
The  country  has  a  very  gradual  &11  tomrds  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser,  especially  towards  the  former, against  the  inu'h- 
dation  of  whicn  the  land  is  secured  by  dikes.  The  highest 
land  between  the  two  rivers  is  the  celebrated  Liineburg 
Heath.  This  tract,  which  has  been  called  tbe  desert  Arabia 
of  Germany,  has  some  villages  and  seats  of  rich  landowners 
on  the  small  streams,  who  enjoy  very  ntensive  rights  of 
common  on  this  heath.  The  breed  of  small  ooarse-wooUed 
sheep,  called  Hndeichnneken,  which  a  French  traveller  mis- 
takes as  the  name  of  a  peculiar  race  of  people,  l»  peuple  de* 
Heidetdmucks,  is  kept  on  this  heath.  The  villagers  derive 
their  chief  subsistence  fl^ra  tbe  breeding  of  bees  and  ga- 
thering bilberries,  juniper-berries,  and  cranberries  of  which 
vast  quantities  are  sent  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The 
healh  is  so  fovourable  to  the  breeding  of  bees,  that  many 
thousand  beehives  are  sent  thither  from  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Tbe  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  made  of  late  years 
considerable  progress.  As  it  is  only  in  the  rich  marsh- 
lands that  goocl  crops  of  com  con  be  rused,  there  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  population.  Flax  is  pretty  extensively 
cultivated.  The  lanu  produces  also  hops,  potatoes,  garden 
vegetables,  and  tnmips  lu  abundance,  but  only  a  little  fruit. 
Tbe  breeding  of  catue  is  more  proHtablo  than  tillage;  the 
sheep  are  very  numerous,  but  their  wool  ia  in  general  in- 
different. The  breed  of  horses  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved by  the  national  stud  at  CoUe.  The  forests  affoid 
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timber  for  building  u  well  u  fkiel,  for  which  iheen  u  a  good 
lale.  Gyptum  aboundi  in  many  placu ;  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  gypaum  are  tba  celebrated  laline  sprinRi.  Near 
IXichow  there  is  a  district  called  Drawan,  or  Wenatand,  tbe 
inhabituis  of  whioh,  in  their  language  and  mannen, 
retain  tracei  of  ibeir  descent  ftora  the  Wends.  The  main 
road  for  commerce  between  Hamburj];  and  the  interior  of 
Germany  panes  through  this  principality.  The  staple  town 
is  LuDebui^,.and  the  inhabitants  expect  to  derive  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  privilege  just  granted  to  tbe  city  by  bis 
present  mqesty,  to  hold  three  annual  bin.  Tbe  traffic 
from  Hamburg  by  way  of  Harburgand  Celle,  ftom  Bremen 
"hy  my  of  Celle,  and  from  Liibeck  by  way  of  LUneburg,  is  not 
so  oonaiderable.  There  are  no  manufactures,  properly  so 
called,  except  at  Liineburg,  Harbui^,  and  Celle.  Spinning 
tit  yarn»  linen-weaving,  and  slookiDg-kmtting  are  preuy 
general  among  the  country^»e()ple,  who  likewise  nake  a 
quantity  of  wooden  wares.  In  general  the  inhabitauu  are 
in  pretty  easy  circumstances. 

LUNBBITRG.  the  capital,  lying  in  53"U'N.lat  and  10° 
17'  E.  long.,  is  situated  on  the  llmenau,  which  is  here  navi- 

Jable  about  fifteen  miles  above  iu  junction  with  theElbe,and 
as  13,000  inhabitants.  At  the  western  end  is  tbe  Kalkherg. 
the  bi^hmt  mountain  in  the  oountry  (about  350  feet  high), 
on  which  the  convent  of  St.  Michad  and  some  fbrtifications 
were  erected  in  tbe  tenth  century.  At  present  20,000  tons 
of  line  are  annually  procured  from  the  Kalkberg,  and  ex- 
ported to  Hamburg  and  Holland.  Liineburg  was  ibrmerly 
suiTOunded  with  walls,  but  the  fortifications  are  now  dis* 
mantled.  The  principal  buildings  and  public  institutions 
are  the  royal  palaoe.  the  gjrmnaaium,  St.  Michaers  church, 
io  the  vaults  of  which  are  the  monuDMnts  of  the  antient 
princes,  tbe  convent  of  St  Michael,  with  a  Latin  school,  the 
town-Wl,  the  arsenal,  an  hospital,  &c.  Tbe  inhalnunts 
earry  on  a  oonudctable  trade  in  tbe  products  of  the  oountrj, 
such  as  linen,  salt,  wax.  honey,  woollens,  linen  thread,  flax, 
horses,  of  which  70,000  are  annuslly  brought  hither  to 
market,  &c.  There  are  very  productive  salt-wwks  in  a  part 
of  the  city  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  wall,  and  is 
called  the  Sutze.  The  spring  from  which  the  salt  is  obtained 
is  very  strmg,  being  perfectly  saturated,  and  yields  200,000 
owt.  aojuaUy,  and  would  yield  much  more.  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  transit  trade  from  Hamburg  to  tbe 
interior.  There  are  manufactories  of  soap,  snuff,  playing- 
oards,  some  breweries  and  distilleries,  a  paper-mill,  &c.  Of 
tbe  other  towns  in  the  principality  the  most  important  are 
Celle  (otherwise  Zell),  a  toterahly  well-built  town,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Fuse  and  the  Aller,  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal ;  it  has  a  gymnasium,  a  national  stud,  with 
120  stallions,  a  large  house  of  correction,  six  churches,  and 
many  other  public  buildings  and  institutions.  The  suburbs 
are  very  extensive.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  is  a 
palace,  with  a  magnificent  chapel,  and  in  the  French 
garden  is  tbe  monument  of  Matilda,  oueen  of  Denmark, 
bister  of  Creorge  III.  of  England.  Han>urg,  on  tbe  Elbe, 
opposite  Hamburg,  has  some  muiufa^ories  of  linen,  wocd- 
leus,  and  stockings,  a  powder-mill,  tanneries,  wax-bleach- 
ing, sunr-reftnery,  and  a  great  trade  in  timber.  UeUeii 
in  the  aoatb,  on  the  llmenau,  has  3000  inhabitants,  who 
cultivate  the  best  flax,  and  have  raannfiictories  of  woollen 
cloth,  camlets,  and  starch. 
LUNEL.  [Ha'RAtjLT.] 

LUNETTE,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  similar  to  a  ravelin, 
or  demi-lune,  but  generally  of  smaller  dimensions.  Such 
works  have  been  placed  in  the  retired  angles  between  the 
ditches  of  a  bastion  and  of  the  collateral  ravelin,  but  they 
are  now  usually  considered  as  advanced  worlu,  and  are 
placed  in  front  of  those  just  mentioned. 

The  fbrm  of  a  lunette  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  redoubt 
Y  in  the  plan  at  the  end  of  the  article  FoRnncATioir;  and 
its  positions  may  be  understood  by  conceiving  such  works 
to  be  nlaced  beyond  the  glacis  S  S  on  lines  passing  through 
P  and  Z,  X  and  R,  and  produced.  Each  lunette  is  pro- 
tected in  front  by  a  ditoh,  oeyond  which  is  a  covered-way, 
as  usual. 

The  best  disposition  for  a  series  of  such  works  is  that  m 
which  they  are  alternately  more  and  less  advanced  beyond 
the  fbrtress ;  sinee  then  they  afford  one  another  a  reciprocal 
defbnce  by  the  crossing  fires  which  may  be  kept  up  from 
the  nearest  faces  of  every  salient  and  retired  lunette.  And 
ifaonld  the  besiegers  suoeeed  in  carrying  their  approaches 
up  the  glacis  of  the  latter,  the  artiUe^  en  the  flanks  of  the 


two  more  salient  and  collateral  lunettes  would  effectually 
prevent  them  from  forming  a  battery  on  its  crest  to  breach 
tbe  wwk.  The  operations  agamst  any  one  retired  lunette 
must  oonsequently  be  postponed  till  the  two  oollateral  lu- 
nettes are  taken ;  whrasas  had  all  been  equally  advanced 
beyrad  the  fbrtress,  the  three  might  have  bera  breached 
and  assaulted  at  the  same  time. 

To  give  the  more  advanced  lunettes,  which  are  generally 
those  placed  beyond  the  ravelins,  all  the  advantages  of 
which  theyare  susceptible,  the  magistral  lines  of  their  faces 
should  coincide  with  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  trian^e 
whose  base  is  a  line  joining  the  faces  of  the  two  oollateral 
bastions  at  points  about  twenty  ca  thirty  yards  from  their 
flanked  angles ;  fbr  thus  the  earthen  parapets  at  the  salient 
angles  of  the  lunette  will  not  be  easily  destroyed  by  rain, 
and  the  ditches  before  the  fkces  of  the  work  can  be  de- 
fended by  two  or  more  meoM  of  artfllery  oooveniently 
]>laoedontlM&oe8ofthebastumi,  The  ditwes  the  re- 
tired lunettes  should  in  like  manner  be  defimdad  W  aftiUery 
placed  on  the  fkces  jt  the  collateral  ravelins;  and  tiM  ma- 

SBtral  lines  ot  their  fkoes  should  consequently  be  directed 
wards  such  ravelins. 

In  a  front  of  fortification  of  the  ordinary  extent  (3&o 
yards)  this  rule  for  pladng  the  advanced  lunette  will  per- 
mit the  ditch  and  covered-way  of  the  latter  to  be  defended 
by  a  Are  of  musketry  from  the  retired  places  of  arms  L  L 
[Fobtific\tion1  and  flrom  the  ooveredrway  befere  the  bas- 
tions ;  and,  that  such  fire  may  graie  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
of  the  lunette,  this  ditch  ought  to  be  in  an  indkked  plane 
nearly  coiiiciding  with  the  akne  of  the  elaeb  8  S.  Should 
the  ditch  so  fbrmied  be  too  shallow  to  fliull  its  end,  whkh  is 
that  of  being  an  obstacle  to  the  enemy  in  hie  attampt  to 
assault  the  lunette,  it  would  be  neeeasary  to  make  it  deeper ; 
and  that  it  might  not  thus  become  a  trench  in  which  tbe 
enemy  would  be  covered  ftom  the  fire  of  the  defenders,  it 
should  oommunicate  with  watM.  by  which  it  might  be  filled 
previously  to  the  expected  assault 

The  rampart  of  a  lunetto  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of 
other  works;  it  should  have  the  same  relief,  or  height 
above  the  natural  ground,  as  b  given  to  the  ravelins since, 
as  in  tbe  latter  work,  the  fire  of  artillery  should  be  capable 
of  being  directed  against  the  trenches  of  the  enemy  at  the 
fbot  of  Um  |daeis,  over  tbe  heads  of  the  defenden  on  the 
banquette  of  the  eovered-way.  Its  escarp  should  be  revited 
with  brick  or  ston^  in  order  that  the  enemy  may  be  com- 
pelled to  form  a  brMoh  in  it  by  artillwy,  or  by  a  mine,  pre- 
viously to  making  an  assault ;  or  at  least  that  the  attack  by 
escalade  might  be  a  process  of  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
torreplein,  or  ground  in  the  interior,  should  be  high  enouKb 
at  the  goi^  to  prevent  an  enemy  tnm  entering  uere  wiUt- 
out  scaling-ladders;  this  part  should  be  further  protected 
by  a  loop-holed  wall,  or  a  Une  of  palisades;  it  should  be 
seen  and  defended  fivm  some  collateral  work;  and  an  open 
caponnidre,  or  a  subterranean  gallery,  for  oommunieatiou. 
should  lead  from  the  goino  of  each  lunette  to  the  place  of 
arms  in  its  rear.  The  anotMied  covered-wn  should  pass  in 
front  of  all  the  lunettes,  and  it  might  terminate  at  the  two 
extremities  on  iiuoceiKible  ground,  or  in  die  guenl  oomed- 
way  of  the  plao& 

Advanced  lunettes  about  a  fortress  form  strong  posts  Ibr 
artillery,  by  which  an  enemy  is  compelled  to  commence  bis 
approaches  at  a  greater  distance  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary.  The  length  of  their  faces  may  be  from  sixty  to 
seventy  yards,  and  that  of  their  Hanks  ftom  fifteen  to  twenty. 
It  is  considered  that  a  well-disposed  series  of  these  works 
would  prolong  tbe  defence  of  a  place  about  ten  or  twelve 
days.  But  they  are  only  proper  for  fortresses  of  the  first 
magnitude,  since  they  would  require  a  lai:;g«  garrison ;  and 
the  troops,  on  being  compelled  to  retire  might  not  find 
sufficient  room  in  a  small  place. 

LUNE'VILLB,  a  town  in  France,  capital  ui  anon- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Heurthe,  186  miles  from 
Paris  in  a  direct  line  east  by  south,  or  221  miles  by  the 
road  through  Chfllons  sur  Marne,  Bar  le  Due,  and  NancL 
This  place  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  village  before  the 
eleventh  century.  It  afterwards  became  a  fortified  town 
and  the  capital  of  a  county.  In  the  war  between  Charles 
le  T^m£raire,  duke  of  Bourgogne,  and  Ren*  II.,  duke  of 
Liorraioe,  it  was  taken  and  re-taken.  In  the  year  1638  it 
was  taken  by  the  French,  who  demolished  the  fortifications. 
Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  rebuilt  the  castle  at  the  com 
meiueiiient  of  (he  last  oeotury,  and  made  it  Iiia  nudence^ 
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A  fire  destroyed  part  of  this  ouUe,  A.D.  1720.  but  it  waa 
promptly  restored.  A  weond  Are  (a-d.  1755)  destroyed  one 
of  the  Tings,  irhieh  hu  been  rebuilt  of  late  years.  This 
castle  was  the  usual  residence  of  Stanislaus,  ex-king  of 
Poland  and  dute  of  Lorraine ;  it  now  serws  as  a  cavalry 
barrwik,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  6000  horse.  The 
park  and  gardens  have  become  public  walks,  and  in  the 
*  Champ  de  Mars,*  or  exercise-ground,  a  cavalry  exercise 
camp  is  fwmed  every  year.  There  is  a  covered  riding- 
school  tor  cavahy,  320  feet  long  by  85  wide,  vitliout  pillars 
to  support  the  roof,  in  which  200  men  can  exercise  at  one 
time.  The  town  was  much  improved  by  the  dukes  Leopold 
and  Stanislaus.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  wide  and 
straight  There  are  three  suburbs,  those  of  Nanci,  of 
Viller,  and  of  Alsace.  There  ate  two  bridges  over  the 
Vejouie,  on  which  Hie  town  stands;  and  near  the  town 
are  two  others  over  the  Meurtbe,  into  which  the  Vezouze 
ftlls  just  below  Lun6ville.  The  parish  church  is  a  modem 
budding  of  elegant  architecture ;  the  portal  however  is 
overcharged  with  figures  and  ornaments ;  two  towers  rise 
above  the  portal,  crowned  with  statues,  the  one  of  St  Peter, 
the  other  of  Michael  the  archangel  casting  down  Satan. 
The  Place  Neuve  (New  Square)  is  ornamented  with  hand- 
somo  buildinj^s.  The  population  of  Lun^viUe  in  1831  was 
12,216  for  the  town,  or  12,341  for  the  whole  commune;  in 
1836  it  was  12,798  for  the  commune.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  weaving  wool- 
lea-oloth  and  cotton  goods ;  manufoeturii^  silk,  cotton,  and 
worsted  hose ;  in  maldng  embroideiy,  pins,  hats,  earthen- 
ware, iron-stoves,  and  especially  leather  and  cloves. 
There  are  several  breweries.  The  principal  trade  is  in  the 
above  articles;  also  in  grain,  wine,  brandy,  flax,  hemp, 
wood,  and  fruit  erown  in  the  gardens  roimd  the  towh. 
There  are  six  yeariv  &irs.  There  are  several  government 
offices,  a  high-school,  an  aj^ricultural  society,  two  hospitals 
or  asylums  (one  of  them  for  orphans),  a  Jews*  sync^ogue, 
and  a  theatre.  Charles  Alexander  of  Lorraine,  an  Austrian 
general  of  reputation  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was 
born  here.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  empire  and 
France  was  negotiated  at  Luniville  m  1801. 

The  arrondisaement  of  Luniville  has  an  area  of  466 
square  miles,  and  comprehends  Ave  cantons,  and  145  com- 
munes. The  population  in  1831  wai  69^91;  in  1836  it 
vas  84,698. 

LUNGS.  [RXSPIKATION.} 

LUNGS,  DISEASES  OF  THE.  The  highly  oiganized 
structure  of  the  lungs  and  the  incessant  exercise  of  their 
important  Ainction,  frequently  under  noxious  circum- 
stances, render  these  organs  perhaps  the  most  liable  to  dis- 
ease of  any  in  the  body.  Exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  sud- 
den atmospherical  cbaoges  and  transitions  of  temperature, 
VBttt  of  proper  nourishment,  inattention  to  penonal  cleanli- 
ness, ana  some  of  the  medumieal  employments  in  whic^ 
the  confined  and  heated  atmos^ere  of  workshops  is  im- 
pregnated with  minute  particles  of  foreign  substances,  such 
as  steel,  wool,  &c.,  may  be  considered  as  amongst  the  chief 
exciUng  causes  of  this  extensively  prevailing  class  of  dis- 
eases. The  subject  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  those 
nflections  which  are  acute  and  rapid  in  their  progress^  and 
those  in  which  their  course  is  slower  and  the  enanges  at 
structure  more  gradually  effected. 

In  in^amnu^ion  qf  the  hmg*  (pneunonia,  peripneu- 
monia) the  air-cells  and  parenobymalous  structure  of  the 
organ  are  the  seat  of  the  disease.  This  affi»)tion  is  gene- 
rally preceded  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  shivering  and 
men  other  febrile  symptoms  aa  eommonly  usher  in  any 
febrile  attadc  Soon  afterwards  pain  and  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion are  folt  in  the  chest,  with  hurried  respiration  and  a  short 
dry  cough.  The  pain  is  sometitnes  severe,  sometimes  it  is 
described  as  of  a  dull  and  obscure  kind  and  deeply  seated. 
If  the  pleura,  or  investing  membrane  of  the  lungs,  participate 
in  the  affection  it  is  generally  severe.  At  first  there  is 
little  expectoration,  but  this  increases  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  the  sputa  acquire  a  reddish  or  rustv  colour 
from  the  admixture  of  small  quantitien  of  blood.  They  also 
possess  an  unusual  viscidity  and  tenacity,  sometimes  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  ^*esse!  into  which  they  are  received 
may  be  inverted  without  th«r  foiling  out ;  they  also  contain 
numerous  minute  bubbles  of  air,  which  ate  prevented  from 
escaping  by  Uie  oonsistence  of  the  secretion. 

If  the  disease  continue  unchecked,  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing becomes  much  greater,  and  the  respirations,  which  in 
-tba  nstnial  state  are  about  20  in  a  miniit^  ineiease  in  fn- 
■    P.  C;  Nob  B76. 


quen^  to  ahont  40  or  60.  Sometunea  thm  is  little  cough 
throughout  the  disease^  but  most  commonly  it  increases 
as  the  disease  advances,  and  the  sputa  become  more  dee^y 
tinfred  with  blood.  The  features  subsequently  assume  a 
livid  appearance ;  the  breathing  gets  more  oppressed ;  ex- 
pectoration is  effected  with  dimculty;  the  j>owerB  of  lift 
fail,  and  the  patient  dies  from  the  lungs  being  no  longer 
able  to  carry  on  their  function.' 

When  a  fovourable  change  takes  place  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  either  spontaneously,  or  from  judicious  medical 
treatment,  it  is  generally  attended  by  perspiration,  the  ex- 
pectoration loses  its  rusty  colour  and  unusual  tenacity,  the 
urine  becomes  turbid,  and  sometimes  there  is  diarrhoea. 
Andral  and  other  authors  are  of  opinum  that  improvement 
is  most  likely  to  take  place  at  certain  times— critical  days. 
The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  has  received  most  important 
assistance  from  anscaltation.  and  in  many  instances  it  has 
been  detected  by  its  aid.  where  formerly  it  would  have  been 
overlooked.  The  assistance  afforded  by  the  auscultatory 
sigiia  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  if  we  defer  them 
until  we  have  spoken  of  the  changes  of  structure  in  die 
lungs  occasioned  by  inflammation. 

In  the  early  stage  of  pneumonia  the  inflamed  part  ao- 
quires  an  unnatural  density  and  heaviness  from  the-unusual 
accumulation  of  blood  in  it.  and  if  a  portion  of  lung  so  cir- 
cumstanced be  examined  after  death,  pressure  with  the* 
finger  on  its  surfoce  leaves  an  indbntation  which  is  not  filled 
up,  as  would  immediately  be  tlie  case  in  a  healthy  state  of 
the  part  When  it  is  eut  into,  a  bloody  frothy  fluui  exudes 
freely  from  it,  and  the  surfoces  present  a  wep  blood-ied 
colour,  and  if  a  portion  be  squeezed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  a  crackling  noise  is  heard  indicating  the  presence 
of  air.  In  a  more  advanced  state,  the  lung  is  found  still 
more  dense,  and  doos  not  crepitate  when  squeezed,  showing 
that  air  is  no  longer  admitted.  As  in  this  condition  it 
somewhat  resembles  liver,  it  has  been  termed  the  stage  of 
hepatization.  When  the  disease  has  proceeded  still  further, 
suppuration  may  be  found  to  have  taken  place.  Pus  is  then 
observed  to  be  effused  throughout  the  structure  of  the  dis- 
eased part,  by  which  its  doll  red  is  ohan^d  to  a  yellow  or 
straw  colour,  and  the  mass  is  rendered  soft  and  easily 
broken.  Suppuration  in  the  form  of  abscess  very  rarely 
occurs  as  a  consequence  of  pneumonia.  Laennec  is  of 
opinion  that  death  roost  protMbly  takes  place  before  the 
change  can  have  proceedea  to  that  extent 

Aiucultatory  Signs. — In  that  stage  of  the  disease  in 
which  there  is  only  an  accumulation  of  blood  m  the  part 
and  whilst  air  is  still  admitted,  the  respiratory  murmur  is 
heard  on  examining  the  chest  with  the  ear  or  stethoscope, 
but  it  is  attended  with  a  crackling  sound  which  resembles 
that  produced  by  rubbing  a  portion  of  hair  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  near  the  ear,  or  by  throwing  salt  into 
the  fire ;  thia  is  commonly  called  erepitoua  rattle,  or  crepi- 
tous  respiratioii.  A  dear  sound  is  also  heard  on  percussing 
the  chest 

If  the  disease  has  proceeded  to  the  stage  of  hepalizaticm, 
the  lung  being  in  that  part  solid  and  impervious  to  air,  per- 
cussion will  affiwd  only  a  dull  sound  without  resonance, 
and  the  murmur  attendant  on  respiration  will  be  altogether 
wanting.  Should  a  lai^  branchial  tube  pass  near  the  hepa- 
tized  pration.the  resonance  of  the  voice  in  the  bronchus  will 
be  heard  more  distinctly  than  usual,  on  account  of  tbe  solid 
being  a  better  conductor  <tf  sound  than  the  healthy  lung. 

Wnen  suppuration  has  taken  plse^  the  sound  on  percus- 
sion^ is  >lso  dull,  and  the  natural  respiratory  murmur  is 
wanting,  but  in  its  stead  a  loud  gurgling  noise  is  hear^ 
resembling  that  produced  by  air  passing  through  soap-suds. 
It  is  perhaps  occasioned  by  pus  escaping  into  tbo  larger 
air-tubes. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
must  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles  as  inflam- 
mation occurring  in  any  other  part.  The  important  nature  of 
the  organ  renders  it  necessary  to  resort  promptly  to  bleeding, 
sometimes  to  a  very  large  amount,  and  on  repeated  occa- 
sions. Antimoniau  and  mercury  are  also  highly  useftil  in 
this  aflPection. 

InflamuatiDn  is  sometimes  oonfined  to  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  is  called  bronchitis ;  it  may  also  oo-exist  with 
pneumonia.  [BaoivcHtvis.] 

ArorfT>lca(tottorfa)fjTwt«4i/'Me2tmj'«,  though  sometimes 
occurring  as  a  result  of  pneumonia,  most  frequently  takes 

Slace  as  an  independent  affection.  Great  fettv  of  (he 
teath.  with  an  ezpectontioii  of  dark-brOTm.  greenislh  and 
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of  oouiitenanc«i  ve  the  iymptomB  by  which  it  is  iodioated. 
After  death  portiooB  of  lung  found  in  a  partially  deoora- 
poied  tUta,  of  a  dark  brown  or  dirty  greenish  appearance, 
with  a  putrid  smelL  Ocoasionally,  under  ikvourable  cir- 
euinstanoei,  the  mortiRed  partii  nave  been  separated  and 
remored  by  expectoratioo,  and  the  patients  restored  to 
health ;  but  this  is  not  a  result  whicn  «an  oommonly  he 
looked  for.  It  has  been  known  to  ocaur  sometimes  at  a 
consequence  of  working  in  oesspools.  and  of  long  exposure 
tu  ilie  noxious  effluvia  attendant  upon  such  ooeupattons. 

Hatmoptysiti  ^tUng  t/  Btood^— Expeetoratioii  of 
blood  may  occur  either  1^  exhalatioD  ftom  tha  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-tubes  or  from  the  lesion  of  a  blood- 
vessel. It  generally  occurs  in  early  life,  ficou  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  thirty-five,  and  in  the  former  instance  may  be 
dependent  upon  local  congestion.  This  determination  of 
blood  to  the  lungs  may  he  occasioned  by  the  sudden  sup* 
pression  of  some  natural  or  accidental  discharge  from  other 
parts,  as  in  suppressed  or  impaired  menstruation,  or  the 
arrcdt  of  an  hsmorrh^dal  disohai^.  Malformation  of  the 
cheat  also,  by  interfering  with  the  free  circulation  through 
the  lungs,  or  an  impeded  transmission  of  blood  through  the 
abdominal  viscera,  from  the  pteaenee  of  tumours  or  ascites^ 
may  likewise  conUibute  to  produce  it,  Sometimes  it  w- 
peara  to  be  dependent  upon  aa  altered  oondition  of  the 
blood  itself  as  in  purpura  and  some  eruptive  fevers ;  but  its 
most  frequent  cause  is  tubercular  disraae  of  the  lungs,  in 
which  it  may  arise  in  an  early  stage  from  the  cdistruction  to 
the  circulation  occasioned  by  the  tubercles,  or  subse- 
quently ftom  the  vessels  participating  in  the  ulowative  de- 
slruotion. 

A  remarkable  sympathy  has  bean  observed  to  exist 
between  the  uterus  and  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  spit- 
ting of  blood  has  sometimes  oeen  known  to  precede  the 
appearance  of  the  menses,  and  to  cease  entirely  on  their 
accession.  Sometimes  it  has  been  found  to  supersede  the 
discharge  altogether,  or  to  make  up  fix  a  deftcMni^  in  its 
quantity. 

An  attack  of  luunoptyau  is  naiudly  pranded  Inr  oartain 
'  premonitory  symptoms,  aueh  aa  chilUnei^  headaroe,  laiai. 
tuda,  and  a  quiok  and  vibrating  pulse.  The  patient  also 
experienoes  a  sensation  of  weight  and  oonstriction  at  the 
chest,  with  a  liKliug  of  heat  and  itching  in  it  The  expec- 
toration of  blood  ta  attended  with  oough.  Sometimes  the 
quantity  brought  is  very  eooiideraole,  and  is  expelled 
with  violence ;  at  other  times  the  sputa  are  only  streaked 
with  it.  The  expectorated  blood  is  generally  of  a  Vermil- 
lion colour,  and,  when  iu  small  quantities,  it  is  frothy  and 
mixed  with  air.  When  the  blood  comes  from  the  stomach, 
it  is  brought  up  by  vomiting  and  without  cough,  vithout 
the  frothy  appearance^  and  is  of  a  dark  gnimous  oharacter. 

AfAnmory  j^iopban^Wkm  it  hat>pen»  that  the  blood, 
iuatekd  of  being  axhalad  into  the  air-tubes,  ii  effiued  into 
tha  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  lungs,  the  name  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy  ia  given  to  it  One  or  two  lobules,  or 
a  small  portun  cNf  the  lungs  only,  may  be  affected  in  this 
manner,  the  structure  of  the  part  not  being  broken  down 
by  it.  When  this  is  the  case,  hnmop^tia  may  not  take 
place.  Such  effusions  are  found  after  death  in  the 
form  of  cuoumscfibed  indurated  masses  of  a  dark  brown 
eolour  nearly  approadiing  to  blaok,  and  surrounded  by  the 
lung  In  a  prarfeotly  healthy  state.  Life  not  being  immedi- 
ately destn^ed  m  such  easea,  time  is  given  fur  the  absorp- 
turn  of  the  most  fluid  part*  of  the  blood,  which  will  aeoount 
ibr  the  indurated  ehuaeter  of  tbaia  deposits.  When  the 
effusion  ismon  extensive^  lane  portions  of  tha  substance  of 
the  lung  may  be  torn  and  broken  down,  and  hmmoptyns  to 
a  very  considmUe  and  ganednlly  immediately  fhtai  uctent 
takes  place. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
is  disease  of  the  heart,  by  whidi  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs  ia  impeded  and  oppressed  with  blood.  The  causes 
mentioned  as  conducing  to  tuemoptysis  are  also  conunoo  to 
this  affection,  and  the  symptoms  are  vwy  similar.  The 
plan  of  treatment  in  these  affections  is  founded  on  tiie  same 
general  prmoi^es  aa  am  apj^ioaUa  in  anjr  eaae  of  intonal 
AMnorrhage.  [HjucoBBHaan.] 

^*hut*  PuZmono/iff.— This  is  by  fiur  Uu  moat  fluent 
and  most  fatal  of  all  diseases  of  the  chest  It  ia  conse- 
(juence  of  the  deposition  of  small  granular  bodies  of  a  grey- 
ish-white coh>uT,  called  tuberelea,  in  the  struoture  of  the 

lungs.       ooaloKing  thsw  nuUw  bodieaMVun  wma- 


tunea  the  ue  of  a  bean,  or  ertea.  of  a  fllbert,  aaattme  « 

Ught  yellow  colour,  and  beoome  something  like  cheese  in 
consistence.  They  may  exist  in  a  quiet  state  for  a  Ion; 
time  without  materially  affecting  the  health,  but  subse- 
quently they  become  more  active,  sofWn.  and  give  rise  to 
abscesses  (vomioa).  which  increase  and  produce  death  either 
suffocation  ca  by  wearing  out  tha  powers  of  the  eonstitt^ 
turn.   For  a  mora  e^endM  aooount  lea  artiels  Phthuh 

PuUfONALia. 

HaHgmnt  DimuM.—Tha  lunga  are  also  sul^eet  to  dia- 
aaaes  of  a  speciAcally  malignant  nature,  such  aa  medullarj 
laroomaana  melanosis  j  but  these  rarely  oecnr  aa  a  immarj 
affection.  The  mednlWy  and  mdanoid  matter  ia  depoaiied 
in  these  organs  as  a  secondary  affeotitm,  in  cw^unelion  with 
its  existence  in  other  part^  and  fluently  in  all  or  tba 
maiorky  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 

Btack  or  CarAoRacaoM  Matter  m  the  Lmgt.—0(  late 
years  medical  men  have  observed  a  peculiar  discoloration 
m  the  lungs  of  persons  who  have  died  after  wtsking  for  a 
long  period  of  time  in  coal-mines,  or  in  mines  where  guu- 
powdo-  ia  used  in  large  quantities  for  blasting  masses  of 
rock.  The  lung  is  found  ofa  coal-black  eolour  tntougbout, 
though  still  perfectly  natural  in  all  its  other  characters.  It 
also  exists  in  imnnartiTtn  with  diioawnfthit  lung,  and  thrrT 
peotoration  of  pmona  ao  affe^ad  sart^keo  of  the  same 
colour.  The  eauaa  of  U  seemt  to  ba  doabtftil ;  but  most 
probably  it  arises  from  the  inhalation  and  absorption  of  the 
carbonaceous  matter  existing  in  ^e  atmosphere  of  auofa  mines. 

Bony  and  eartilagiaoua  tumonia  have  been  fi>und  in  the 
lungi^  and  the  membrane  surrounding  the  lungs  (the 
pleura)  is  sometimes  met  with  converted  into  bone  ;  aome- 
timei  it  is  studded  with  tubercles  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  lunn  of  Phthisis.  For  an  aooount  of  inflammatian 
of  the  pleura  sea  Puuatsv. 

LUNULI^ESL   rOxLuaixa.  vol  vi^  p.  490.] 

LUPA.  (CrUBtaceoloBy.)  [Poa-ruNiDiK.] 

LUPlNITS,  a  peculiar  bitter  substaooe,  extracted  from 
^e  leavea  of  tlie  Lypinut  atbut  by  treating  the  meal  with 
anhydrous  aloohol :  tha  solution  iwUig  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  lupinita  remains;  ithaaa|treeno(ilour,is  trana- 
ItteentfUkdmayberndtad;  it  is  soluble  in  mhecaawdl  aa 
iu  aloohol  i  but  it  is  probably  mixed  with  other  vegietable 
produota. 

LlIPI'NtJS,  a  very  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annual,  pe- 
rennial, and  half-shrubby  plants,  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  the  sake  of  their  gaily-coloured  flowers  The 
species  inhabit  Burope,  the  basin  of  the  Hediterranean, 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  both  North  and  South  Amenca, 
especially  of  the  former,  where  they  are  extremely  abundant ; 
but  they  are  unknown  in  a  wild  state  throughout  all  the 
tropicLwcoept  on  nunmtains,  and  in  the  principal  part  of  Asia. 
New  Hdland,  and  South  Africa.  Figures  of  great  numbers 
have  appealed  in  the  volumes  of  the '  Botanical  Rogisiei 
and  Magaiine^*  and  there  is  a  monog^b  of  the  genua 
published  at  Lund  b^  the  younger  Amioh  in  iB36,  under 
the  name  of  *  Synopau  generis  LiqnnL 

Lupines  have  Iwwn  used  as  green  manure,  that  is,  as  a 
crop  to  be  ploughed  Into  land  when  green,  but  tb^  are  not 
esteemed  for  this  purpose.  They  are  also  still  oultivated,  as 
in  the  times  of  the  Ramans,  by  the  Neapolitans  and  other 
southern  nations,  who  eat  the  seeds  after  steeping  them  iu 
water  to  diminish  their  bitterness,  which  always  renders 
them  unpleasant  to  those  who  are  unaooustomed  to  them. 
th»  Greeks*  lAo  oalled  them  thumoa,  employed  lupines 
not  only  as  an  article  of  food,  but  medicinally,  esteeming 
them  vennifhgal  andammenagogue.  &o.  (Dioseor^  lib.  i^ 
e.  132.)  What  ^wciaswaa  onltivatad  by  them  is  unknown ; 
their  wild  thermos  is  supposed  by  Sibthorp  to  be  the  £. 
angUMttfoUtu.  TIm  two  species  most  common  in  Greece 
now  are  L.  fUrtutua  and  pilomt,  but  the  species  cultiraied 
in  the  south  of  Europe  are  L.  tUbu*  and  L.  thenms. 

Lupines  are  said  to  derive  their  name  ttom.  bgm,  a  wolf, 
because  of  their  devouring  tha  aubstanoe  of  tna  land  on 
which  they  are  grown. 

LUPCVNIA.  CCypmid*  voL  viiL,  p.  246.] 

LUPUUN,  a  name  given  to  a  substanoe  extracted  from 
hops,  and  whidi  was  at  first  aumMiad  to  be  thmr  peeuliat 
principle ;  but  it  haa  been  since  found  that  it  containa  only 
from  about  8  to  1 8  par  eent  of  the  vegatabla  matter  to  which 
hops  owe  their  power*  and  to  thia  the  name  of  fafwltte  has 
been  nyen. 

LUPUUTS!  is  prepared  by  a  tedious  piooeas;  it  ia 
BMzly  edoucl«%but  punetimea  of^mage-oolMu:  in  the 
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fi>rm«r  eaae  it  it  op«Mni^  Imt  hi  tbe  fetter  tranipueAt ;  it 
has  no  smell  till  !t  is  nested,  ud  then  it  hat  ttw  odour  of 
hops;  its  taste  is  bitter:  water,  erai  when  botling,  AmoItcb 
only  ^th  of  its  weiefat;  the  Boliitiou  is  pale  yennr.  «nd  is 
not  either  acid  or  alkaliDe ;  neither  dilute  ocfda,  alkalii,  nor 
solationa  of  metallic  salts  produce  anyefibot  upon  it;  akK^l 
dissolves  lupulite  readily,  but  in  wtfaer  it  is  almost  ianlaUe. 

LUPUS  (the  WoU),  one  of  the  old  oonstellatioas.  named 
in  Aratus  and  Ptolemy  simply  d^iov, '  the  wttd  beast.*  It 
was  not  a  separate  oonstellation,  bat  was  carried  in  the 
hand  of  the  Centaur  towftrds  the  Altar.  The  same  descrip- 
tion is  given  by  Hyginus.  In  modem  maps  it  ui  repre- 
sented as  a  wolf  trtnsVxed  by  the  spear  of  the  Ceotaur.  It 
is  situated  betwem  Omtaunw  and  Ara»  direoUj  under 
Scorpius. 

The  principal  stm  are  as  Allows  c— 
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LURE.   rSA6Hs,  Hautb.] 

LU'RID^  a  name  given  by  linnnus  to  one  of  his 
natuial  orders  of  plants,  ia  equivalent  to  Solona  of 
modern  botanists. 

LUSATIA.  rUcaiTz.] 

LUSIGNAN.  [Cyprus.] 

LUSITATSIA.  [Portugal.] 

LUSTRUM  was  the  name  applied  to  a  period  of  five 
solar  years  among  the  Romans ;  and  the  termination  of 
this  period  was  generally  marked  tnr  great  religious  solem- 
nities. A  puriiyins  aaoriflc^  calbd  tuovetmriUa,  was 
usually  offered  at  this  time  by  one  of  the  censors  in  the 
Campiu  Martius  (liv..  1  44) ;  and  the  victims  consisted  of 
a  cow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  which  were  led  round  the  people 
three  times,  and  then  slain ;  but  this  sacrifice  was  sometimes 
omitted  on  religious  grounds  (Liv.,  iii.  22).  Varro  (De 
Ling.  LaU,  v.  2)  derives  the  word  from  Uteret  because  the 
farmers  paid  their  taxes  at  that  time ;  but  others,  with 
more  prooability,  trace  the  etymology  to  the  purifying  sa- 
orifice  which  was  then  offered. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  antient  Rouau  year  con- 
sisted only  of  10  months,  or  304  days,  and  that  this  year 
continued  to  be  used  for  religious  purposes.  Niebuhr,  in 
his '  History  of  Rome,'  bos  shown  that  the  luttntm  was 
the  period,  after  which  the  beginnings  of  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious years  were  made  to  coincide ;  since  5  solar  or  civil 
years  of  365  da^  each,  containing  1 825  days,  coincide  with 
6  religious  years  of  304  days  eachi  containing  1824  days, 
with  the  difference  of  one  day. 

In  the  time  of  Domitian  the  name  of  Imirum  was  given 
to  tbe  public  games  which  were  eihibited  every  fifth  year 
iu  honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  (Sueton.,  Domitian, 
c  4.)  The  poets  frequently  used  the  word  for  any  space  of 
five  years  (Hor.,  Ott  iL  4, 24 ;  iv.  1-6),  and  sometimes  con- 
founded it  with  the  Greek  olympiad,  which  was  only  a  space 
of  fbur  years.   (Ovid,  Pont^  iv.  6-5;  HarUal,  iv.  45.) 

(Ni^uhr**  Hiitory  Rome,  vol.  i.,  pp.  270-280.  Eng. 
tratuL;  Cmiser*s  Atnat  der  ^ndic&en  AnUquitaten, 
p.  146  ;  and  the  article  Cbnsok  in  this  work.) 

LUTE,  s  musical  stringed  instrument  with  A-ets,  one  of 
the  numerous  varieties  of  the  antient  citbara.  Till  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  its  practice  formed  an  es- 
sential mrt  of  a  good  education,  but  it  has  since  been  partially 
Buperseded  by  the  guitar :  nevertheless  the  salaried  office  of 
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Imiaritt  IS  affll  eontlnued  in  the  CAiaptil  Royal,  though  the 
plaoe  ii  a  suieeare.  The  derivMion  of  tbe  word  seems  to 
hove  parplszed  many  who  have  soimfat  its  etymology :  it  is, 
w«*have  no  donbt,  tn  ht  trooed  to  the  Teutonic  iMi,  whence^ 
modified,  it  has  passed  into  oU  tiie  Bun^tean  langoageib 
whether  c^^n^  or  otherwise. 

We  do  not  meet  with  any  notiee  <tf  this  instrument  so 
named,  before  tbe  time  of  Dante,  whot  ludicrously  enough, 
compares  the  swelled  flgim  of  a  person  suffering  under 
Arap&y  to  the  form  of  the  lute.  The  shape  of  tbe  body  and 
principal  or  lover  neck  may  be  seen  in  our  wood-engraving 
of  the  Arcb-Luti.  Mersenne,  in  bia  Harmonie  Univer- 
aelle  (1636),  describes  the  lute  as  ocmsisUng  of  three  parU: 
the  table,  made  of  fir ;  the  body  or  bell;^,  the  same  wood 
or  cedar,  conatruoted  of  nine  convex  ribs  joined ;  and  tho 
neck,  on  which  was  fixed  ih»  flnger-boud,  ci  hard  wood, 
having  nme  fl<eto  nude  Vl  eatgot  To  these  is  to  be  added 
the  head  or  eross,  in  which  the  pegs  or  sorewi  were  placed. 
Thomas  Maee,  a  celebrated  teochw  the  Iwt^  in  a  curious 
work  entitled  Mutiek't  Mmumant  (1676),  agrees  in  the 
description  given  by  the  learned  French  monk,  adding  a 
great  number  of  other  particulars  relative  to  the  eonstruo- 
tion  and  use  of  the  instrument;  to  whose  very  remarkable 
fi)lio  vre  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  minute  information 
on  the  subject.  We  diall  here  only  state,  from  the  same 
writer,  that  the  lute  had  at  first  six  strings,  or  rather 
eleven;  for  the  five  largest  were  doubled;  but  that  the 
number  was  gradually  iDcreosed  till  it  reached  twenty-four. 
He  tells  us  tnust  in  his  time  amy  ohoieeinstmmaitfBtehed 
the  sum  of  100^  whieh  may  be  eonudered  as  eiiaal  to  400^ 
of  our  present  mimey.  [AacH-Lim ;  Guitar.] 

The  notation  for  the  lute,  Uieorbo^  &c.,  called  tiie 
tabltUure,  differed  entirely  from  that  of  other  instrumoUs. 
'  The  chmids,*  says  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  '  are  reprawnted  by  a 
corresponding  number  of  lines,  and  on  these  are  marked 
the  letters  a,  o,  e,  &o.,  which  lettws  refer  to  Uie  tnu  on  the 
neck  of  the  instrument.  The  time  of  the  notes  is  sonified 
by  marks  over  the  lottos  of  a  booked  form,  that  answer  to 
the  minim,  crotchet,  &e.  This  is  the  French  tablature ; 
bnt  the  Italians,  and  also  the  Spaniards,  till  of  late  years, 
.made  use  o(  figures  instead  of  letters,'  There  were  many 
kinds  of  taUatuie,  but  being  now  obsoleta  and  foqpttten, 
it  is  onneceasuy  to  add  anythii^  fbrther  eoneerning  them. 

LUTES,  in  chemistry,  ate  suMtanees  employed  in  various 
operations  for  closing  the  joints  of  apparatus,  and  especially 
for  oonncoting  retorts  and  receivers  so  at  to  prevent  the 
escape  either  of  tbe  vapour  or  gases  generated  during  dis- 
tillatioD  or  suhlimatun.  Tbe  term  lute  is  iJso  applied  to 
the  external  coating  of  ^y  and  sand,  or  other  subHtaiices 
applied  to  glass  retorts,  in  order  that  they  may  support  a 
high  temperature  without  ftising  or  oracking.  For  opera- 
tiwis  on  the  laive  scale,  as  the  distillation  of  aquafortis 
and  muriatic  acm,  common  plastic  clay  is  a  sufficiently 
good  lute.  Sometimes  it  has  been  recommended  to  use 
what  is  termed  fat  ^Hfe,  but  this  generally  only  in  small 
distillations,  as  of  nitrie  acid :  this  lute  is  prepared  by 
mixing  dried  and  powdered  mpe-elay  into  a  paste  with 
linseed  oil ;  and  the  |oint  is  further  securei^  both  where 
this  lute  is  used  and  m  many  other  cases,  by  tying  it  over 
with  moistened  bladder. 

Id  most  operations  however  a  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and 
meal,  as  linseed  meal  or  almond  powder,  is  quite  suflicient, 
when  secured  by  bladder,  for  any  purposes,  either  when 
acids  or  ammonia  are  to  be  distilled.  In  luting  common 
stills,  in  whidi  oils  or  water  are  merely  distilled,  linseed 
meal  and  water,  made  into  a  paste,  form  an  effectual  lute. 

In  luting,  or  rather  coating  glass  retorts,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  sustain  hkh  temperatures,  Stourbridge  day  or 
Windsor  loam  mixed  wiUi  tow  have  been  used;,  but  ihey 
require  long  drying,  and  are  apt  to  crack.  The  bimplest 
mode  is  that  of  brushing  the  retort  over  vrith  a  paste  of 
pipe-day  and  water,  sifting  sand  upon  it,  drying  it  quickly 
in  the  ash-pit  of  the  sand-heat ;  then  covering  it  again 
with  cla^  and  sand,  and  repeating  the  alternate  applications 
and  drying  till  the  coating  is  judged  sufficiently  thick. 

LUTHER,  LUDER,  or  LOTHER.  MARTIN,  bom  at 
Eisleben  in  Saxony,  in  November,  1483,  was  the  Eon  of 
Hans  Luther,  a  miner  and  a  worker  in  metals,  who  was  a 
native  of  Sisenaoh.  Young  Martin  was  first  sent  to  the 
school  of  Eisenach,  where  he  spent  fouryears,  and  in  1501 
he  went  to  the  univetsify  of  £rfurt.  His  fisher  intended 
him  to  study  the  law,  for  which  however  he  ^t  little  indi- 

nation,  but  he  applied  himself  to  literpti&e.ar  '  " 
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wbleh  Iftttsr  heeontfaiued  to  cultinto  daring  the  rest  of  his 
hfe.  ^faile  at  BrAtrt  he  appeftn  to  have  exhibited  the 
usual  jovial  earelew  disposition  of  a  Gennan  student.  In 
l&tiS  an  accident  occurred  vfaich  altered  the  current  of  bis 
thouf^ts.  One  of  hit  fBllov-students  was  killed  at  his  side 
by  lightning,  and  Luther  from  that  moment  made  a  vov  to 
become  a  monk.  On  the  17th  of  July  in  the  same  ^ear  he 
entered  tbeAugustine  convent  at  BrAul,  carrying  with  him 
only  a  Vi^l  and  a  Plautns.  His  fcther  was  at  first  averse 
fi-om  this  resolution ;  but  after  two  ^ean  he  consented,  and 
was  present  at  the  ordination  of  bu  sou  in  lft07.  In  the 
retirement  of  his  convent  Lather  was  tormented  by  temp- 
tations and  religious  scruples  and  doabti,  whioh  he  has 
pathetieally  desoibed,  emeeiaUy  on  the  sul^ects  of  bith 
and  salvation,  until  he  at  last  awipted  the  principles  of  St. 
Augnstin,  or  at  least  those  ascribed  to  that  Father,  on  grace 
and  predestination.  The  provincial  of  tus  order,  Staupiti, 
a  man  well-informed,  honest,  and  kind-hearted,  administered 
to  him  spiritual  consolation,  and  api»ecialed  his  talents ; 
and  it  was  through  his  influence  that,  in  1508,  Luther  was 
aimiinted  profeuor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Wittenberg.  In  his  lectures,  wnich  were  well  attended,  he 
appears  to  have  discarded  the  scholastic  forms  which  were 
prevalent  at  the  time,  and  to  have  appealed  to  reason  more 
than  to  authority.  In  1510  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to 
Italy  on  business  concemiQ|i  the  order,  a  circumstance 
which  brought  obontaerisisinLuther^  life.  Heprooeededto 
tlut  country,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  centre  of  Christ- 
endom, with  his  heart  AiU  of  spiritual  hopes  and  devout 
expectations;  but  be  was  sorely  disappointed  and  shocked 
at  what  he  there  saw.  He  found  pomp  and  pride,  gross 
sensuality,  hypocrisy,  and  treachery,  as  he  tells  us,  even  in 
the  convents  which  were  his  halting-places  on  the  road. 
He  told  the  monks  at  Milan  that  they  ought  to  &st  on 
Fridays,  and  he  was  nearly  killed  for  his  pains.  His  health 
became  affected  by  these  occurrences ;  he  fell  ill  at  Bologna, 
and  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  some  time.  Hanng  re- 
covered, be  continued  bis  journey  to  Rome,  and  on  his  arrival 
repaired  to  the  convent  of  liia  order  near  the  gate  Del 
Popolo.  There  he  knelt  on  the  ground,  *batiied  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs;'  be  hurried  to  the  Tonous  sonotuanas 
with  which  the  capital  of  the  Quistian  world  abuunds ;  but 
<m  looking  to  those  around  him,  the  inmates  of  the  Holy 
City,  he  round,  to  his  surprise  and  griel^  what  many  a  young 
enthusiast  has  ei^rienced  befim  and  since  on  entering  the 
world,  that  names  and  realities,  professions  and  practice, 
are  quite  different  things.  Luther  was  in  fact  single  in  his 
faith  and  his  religious  fervour.  Rome  at  that  time,  after 
having  passed  through  the  scandalous  pontificate  of  Borgia, 
was  ruled  by  the  choteric  and  warlike  Julius  II.,  who  re- 
presented the  church  militant  upon  earth,  and  who  was 
then  busy  about  bis  schemes  of  humbling  Venice  and 
driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.  His  cardinals  were  able 
diplomatists,  men  <tf  the  world,  and  learned  Latinists, 
better  acquainted  with  Cioero  than  with  the  Bible.  In 
visiting  the  churehes,  LuUier  was  shocked  at  the  indecent 
hurry  with  which  the  priests  went  through  the  service  of 
the  mass,  and  at  the  blasphemous  jests  which  he  sometimes 
heard.  Even  the  ministers  of  the  altars  made  no  secret  of 
tbeir  unbelief.  Luther  remained  only  a  fortnight  at  Rome : 
he  hurried  back  to  his  native  Germany  with  bis  head 
bewildered,  his  faelings  distressed,  and  his  religious  belief 
greatly  shaken.  He  used  to  say  however,  in  afteivyears, 
that  he  would  not,  for  one  hundred  thousand  floins,  have 
missed  that  journey  to  Rome,  for  without  it  be  should  have 
been  tcvmented  by  the  iear  of  being  unjust  towards 
the  pope  during  his  subsequent  controversy  with  the  papal 
power. 

In  1512  Lather  was  mode  doctor  of  divinity,  and  Frederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  called  the  Wise,  defraved  the  expense  of 
his  inauguration,  which  was  celebrated  with  splendour. 
The  reputation  of  Luther  bad  spread  as  that  of  a  learned 
divine  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  scholastic  learning,  and  tolerably  so  with  the  Fathers ; 
he  knew  Greek,  but  very  Utile  Hebrew  be  bad,  above  all, 
deeply  studied  the  Scriptures,  which  was  not  a  common 
attainment  among  ecclesiastics  in  those  days.  He  was 
zealous  and  earnest,  devotional  in  his  thoughts,  and  irre- 
proachable in  his  morals.  In  his  own  order  he  was 
apDointed  provincial  vicar  of  Misnia  and  Thuringia,  in 
which  office  he  evinced  much  seal  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  and  pie^  in  the  vorions  moaastlc  housei  of  that 
ipioTiace. 


~  In  1517  Pope  Leo  antbwised  by  a  bull  the  sale  of  indul- 
genoes  in  Soxottv  and  other  peits  of  Germany,  as  his  prede- 
cessor J  ulius  IL  had  done  in  Franca,  Poland,  and  other 
parts,  nominally  f(V  defraying  the  expenses  of  building  the 
new  church  of  Sl  Peter's,  and  also  for  suppoiting  the 
league  of  the  Christian  powen  against  the  Turks,  though 
litiie  of  Uie  money  derived  from  ue  sale  was  employed  £>r 
either  purpose.  [Lbo  X.]  The  practice  of  selling  indul- 
gences had  existed  ibr  some  centuries  befim  Luther.  For 
tne  original  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  on  this 
matter  see  Indulobhcb.  Leo  addressed  the  papal  com- 
miseiwi  fiu  the  sale  in  Saxony  to  Albert,  elector  of  Moioz 
and  axohbisbop  of  Magdeburg,  who  appointed  Tetxei,  a 
Dominican  monk,  his  quastor,  to  preoeh  and  s^  the 
indulgences  through  the  oount^.  l«tsel  appears  to  have 
executed  his  mission  with  the  grossest  quackery,  enhancing 
bis  wares  in  the  opinion  of  his  aninformed  and  credulous 
customers  by  the  most  absurd  exanerations,  and  going  far 
beyond  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Roman  canonisu  ev6nof 
that  age.  He  pretended  that  bis  indulgences  released  not 
only  fivm  penance,  but  from  sin  altogether,  and  from  any  sin 
of  whatever  enormi^.  Luther,  who  was  then  professor  of 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  was  shocked  at  these  impious  asser- 
tions, and  while  sitting  at  his  oonfessionsl  in  the  church  of  his 
convent  be  had  pracUoal  proof  of  tbeir  mischievoiu  effects 
Some  of  his  penitents,  who  bad  purchased  the  indulgeaa-^ 
reAised  to  submit  to  the  penance  or  reparation  which  he  en- 
joined, saying  that  Tetxei  had  rdeased  them  fkom  every 
penaltjr.  Xuuter  having  refused  absolution,  they  went  and 
com|dained  toTetxel,  who  threatened  with  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  punishments  all  those  who  denied  the  efficacy  of 
his  indulgences.  Luther,  Uttte  heeding  the  threats  of  the 
Dominican,  and  being  enooun^ed  in  his  opposition  by  bit 
own  superior  Staupitz.  who  also  felt  indignant  at  Teuel's 
impudence,  drew  up  ninety-five  theses  or  propoaitions  con 
cerning  indulgences,  in  which,  drawing  the  distincriott 
between  the  canonical  penalties  inflicted  by  the  Chunrh  on 
the  penitent  sinner,  and  the  penalties  required  here  or 
hereafter  by  Divine  justice,  he  maintained  that  the  pope 
hod  the  powa  of  remitting  the  former  only ;  that  indul- 
gences could  not  be  appUcable  to  the  dead ;  that  true  con- 
trition of  h«irt  and  atnendmrat  of  life  would  obtua  poidm 
without  any  papal  indulgences ;  that  the  true  treesures  of 
tbe  Church  were  contained  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  at  all  events,  if  indolgences 
be  of  any  avail,  they  ought  to  be  distributed  gratis  to  the 
poor,  and  not  to  be  made  an  article  of  trade :  and  here  be 
exposed  in  strong  colours  the  avarice,  impudence,  and 
licentiousness  of  the  quaestors,  and  the  fearful  corruption 
of  principles  and  conduct  among  tbe  poor  deluded  popula- 
tion resulting  from  the  whole  system. 

Luther  enclosed  a  copy  of  his  propositions  in  a  letter  to 
the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  dated  31st  October,  1517, 
beseeehmg  that  prelate  to  interpose  to  prevent  the  further 
spreading  of  error,  and  to  put  a  stop  toTlstteVs  scandalous 

Eractices.  On  the  same  dav  Luther  afilxed  another  copy  of 
is  thesM  on  the  gates  of  the  Castle  church  of  Wittenbe^ 
siened  with  bis  name,  and  containing  his  offer  to  defend  them. 
This  was  Luther's  first  challenge  to  that  power  which  tbea 
kept  all  Europe  in  awe,  and  which  he  was  destined  to  shake  to 
its  very  foundations.  Though  in  these  celebrated  theses  there 
was  nothing  but  what  has  been  maintained  by  many  Roman 
Catholics,  slill  some  of  them  were  certainly  at  variance  with 
the  opinions  generally  entertained  for  three  centuries  before 
Luther's  time,  and  also  with  the  claim  of  infallibility  assumed 
by  the  popes.  From  the  pulpit  of  the  same  church  Luther 
repeatedly  expounded  his  propositions,  and  was  eagerly 
listened  to  by  crowded  audiences.  His  theses  spresd  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  and  the  main  princi[de  upon  which 
they  rested,  namely,  that  indulgences  could  only  remit  the 
canonical  or  temporal  penalty,  gained  ground  universally 
throughout  Germany.  Tetzel  and  his  brother  Dominicans, 
after  burning  Luther's  theses,  attempted  to  answer  them 
by  counter-propositions  mainly  grounded  upon  the  supreme 
authontyof  the  pope  and  his  infeUibility.  But  this  pro- 
duction injured  Tetsel's  cause,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  publicly 
burnt  by  the  Wittenberg  students.  Leo  X..  when  be  beard 
of  the  dispute,  remarked,  that  it  was  but  a  quarrel  between 
monks  and  that  brother  Luther  seemed  to  be  a  man  of 
parte.  The  idle  assertion  which  has  been  put  forth  by 
later  writers,  that  Luther  and  his  superior  Staupitx  were 
actuated  by  jealousv  against  the  Dominicans  for  liaving  tbe 
moDopolf  of  the  iadulgeiieset  fau  U^1|uimihdtir  fwuted 
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History/  and  the  intonation  was  never  broached  daring 
lather's  lifetime  by  his  most  inveterate  enemiei.  In  &ct 
tbe  traffic  in  indulgences  had  fallen  into  contempt  among 
the  dei^,  and  the  Franciscan  friars  themselves  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

In  the  year  1518  Eckius.  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Ingol- 
atadt,  took  up  the  controversy  against  Luther,  who  answered 
him,  and  thus  increased  his  popularity  and  the  number  of  bis 
adherents,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  warmth  of  debate  car- 
ried him  beyond  his  original  propoeitionBaiid  led  him  to  touch 
on  the  abstruse  subjects  of  free-will  and  the  means  of  justi- 
fication. Still  it  appears  that  Luther  had  as  yet  no  inten- 
tion of  separatiiu;  irom  the  Roman  CathoUo  Church.  In 
Hay,  1516,  be  acUressed  a  submissive  letter  tp  Leo  in 
whidi  he  says, '  I  throw  myself  prostrate  at  your  faet,  most 
holy  falher;  call  or  recall  me,  approve  or  condemn  me  as 
you  please ;  I  shall  acknowledge  your  voice  as  the  voice  of 
Christ,  who  presides  and  speaks  in  your  person.'  Leo  aum- 
inoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome  in  sixty  days,  and  there  to 
plemi  his  own  cause  ;  but  the  elector  of  Saxony  interposed, 
and  obtained  permission  for  Luther  to  be  examined  within 
the  bounds  of  the  empire,  and  to  be  judged  by  its  ecclesias- 
tical laws.  Cardinal  Caietano,  of  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
and  papal  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  was  ordered  to 
examme  him.  Luther,  accompanied  by  Staupitz  and  an- 
other friend,  reiiaired  to  Augsbur)^  in  October,  1518,  and 
was  received  by  the  cardinal  with  courlenr;  but  instoid  of 
Bi^uing  tbe  poiot  with  him,  the  cardinal  assumed  an  im- 
perious tone,  and  commanded  bim  to  retract  because  the 
pope  so  willed  it,  and  how  could  he,  Luther,  a  single  monk, 
expect  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  pope?  (Luther's  Letter 
to  Spalatin,  chaplain  to  the  elector,  and  his  friend,  dated 
Augsburg,  14th  October.)  Luther  replied  that  neither  the 
legate  nor  the  pope  could  pretend  to  infallibility,  and  that 
St.  Peter  himseli  had  erred.  In  one  of  these  interviews 
however  the  cardinal  was  insensibly  drawn  out  from  his  high 
ground,  and  entered  the  field  of  controversy,  but  it  woiud 
appear  with  little  success.  He  rejected  with  scorn  what 
ho  considered  the  novel  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and 
by  foilh  alone.  In  the  end,  Luther,  thinking  perhaps  of 
the  &te  of  John  Huss,  suddenly  quitted  Augsburg,  leaving 
behind  an  appeal  to  the  pope  'better  informed.'  In  Novem- 
ber of  tbe  same  year  Leo  issued  a  bull,  declaratory  of  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  asserting  that  the  pope,  as  Christ's 
Vicar  on  earth,  had  the  power  of  delivering  from  all  tbe 
^luuishmcnts  due  to  sin  those  who  had  repented  and  were 
in  a  state  of  grace,  whether  the^  be  alive  or  dead.  On  the 
28th  November  Luther  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council  of  the  church. 

Meantime  the  cardinal  l^te  was  nrgbig  the  elector  of 
Saxony  to  expel  Luther  Iran  bis  dominums.  But  the 
elector,  who  considered  Lutber  as  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  lus  newly  founded  university  of  Wittenberg,  would 
not  consent,  and  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  having  died 
just  at  this  moment,  Frederic,  as  hereditary  vicar  of  the 
empire  during  the  vacancy,  was  a  person  too  important 
for  even  Rome  to  dictate  to.  Leo  commissioned  a  new 
legate,  a  Saxon,  named  Millilz,  a  man  of  sagacity  and  pru- 
dence, to  endeavour  to  bring  Lutber  to  a  reconciliation. 
Miltitz  had  a  conference  with  Luther  at  Alteuburg,  in  the 
beginning  of  1519,  in  which  he  agreed  with  Luther  in  con- 
demning the  abuse  made  by  l%txel  (tf  the  indulgences, 
threw  the  whole  blame  of  it  on  that  monk's  ignorance  and 
pro&neness.  and  so  far  conoiliated  tbe  warm  but  generous 
spirit  of  his  antagonist  as  to  induce  him  to  write  a  submis- 
sive letter  to  Leo,  dated  13th  March,  1519,  In  which  Luther 
acknowledged  that  he  had  carried  his  zeal  and  animosity 
too  far,  and  promised  to  observe  in  future  a  profound  silence 
upon  the  matter  in  debate,  provided  bis  adversaries  would 
observe  an  equal  temperance ;  further  protesting  that  he 
never  meant  to  deny  the  power  of  the  jwpe,  .which  was 
inferior  only  to  that  of  Christ,  and  thft  iie  would  always 
exhort  the  people  to  honour  the  Roman  see,  which  he  had 
in  his  writings  endeavoured  to  clear  from  the  imptous  exag- 
geration of  the  qusestora.  '  This  letter,*  says  Beausobre,  *  is 
a  sad  monument  of  human  weakoesB,*  for  liithw  had  already 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  the  council  Luther's  vacillation, 
however  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  old 
established  reverence  for  the  papal  see,  the  reminiscence  of 
his  own  early  impressions  and  education,  and  of  his  solemn 
monastic  vows,  and  also  to  the  cordiality  and  'convivial 
iamiUari^  of  hit  intercourse  with  MUtitx.  It  appears  that 


Loo  Iniuelf  vntoto  Luthar  a  very  mild  and  eonefliatorr 

^tle,  Dublished  Loaoher  in  his  Xhu^OA  iiai^da, 
1742.  Miltitz  had  other  confbrences  with  lAither  atl^- 
benwerd  and  Lichtenberg,  which  ^ve  great  hopes  of  a  fhll 
reconcihation,  when  the  polemic  mtemperance  of  Luther's 
personal  adversaries  widened  tbe  rupture  and  brought  the 
dispute  to  a  crisis.  (Seckendorf,  Commentarius  Hittor.  da 
LuMeramtmo.) 

Eckius  challenged  Caiiostadt,  one  of  Luther's  disciples, 
to  a  public  disputation  at  Leipzig,  concerning  free-will. 
Carlostadt  maintained  that  since  ihe  fall  of  our  first  parents 
our  natural  libera  is  not  strong  enough  to  lead  us  in  the 
path  of  good  without  the  intervention  of  Divine  grace. 
Eckius  asserted  that  our  natural  liber^  cooperates  with 
divine  grac^  and  that  it  is  in  tbe  power  of  man  to  consent 
to  the  divine  impulse  or  resist  it.  Eckius  ^med  to  have 
the  best  of  the  ar^iument  on  his  side,  when  Luther,  who 
had  repaired  to  Leipzig,  entered  the  lists  against  Eckius, 
by  preaching  in  the  cbapel  of  Duke  George's  castle  a  ser- 
mon calculated  to  draw  the  hostility  of  Eckius  against  him- 
self. Eckius,  in  fact,  immediately  selected  from  Luther's 
works  thirteen  propositions,  which  he  met  by  as  many 
counter-propositions.  One  was  concerning  the  supremacy 
of  tbe  Roman  see.  Eckius  maintained  that  the  church 
was  a  monarchy  with  a  head  of  divine  appointment  Luther 
admitted  this,  but  contended  that  the  bead  was  no  other 
than  Jesus  Christ.  The  long  acknowledged  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  he  observed,  extended  only  to  the  Western  church, 
and  he  maintained  that  it  was  not  jure  divino,  but  founded 
on  reasons  of  policy  ^nd  tacit  consent  Then  came  the  sub- 
jects of  pui^tory  and  of  indulgences,  in  which  Lutber  had 
decidedly  the  advantage,  and  partly  drew  his  antagonist  to 
his  side.  Next  were  discussed  the  questions  of  absolution, 
grace,  free-will,  and  good  works,  in  which  the  Catholic 
divine  appeared  to  prevail  in  point  of  argument.  HoETman, 
the  rector  of  tbe  university  of  Leipzig,  who  bad  been  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  disputation,  renised  to  declare  to  whom 
the  Tiotoiy  bdonged,  and  the  deciaim  of  the  matter  was 
referred  to  tbe  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Xrfturt  Luther 
however  went  on  publiahine  several  works,  'On  Babylonian 
Captivity,' '  On  Cnriatian  Liberty,'  &c,  in  which  he  openly 
attacked  the  doctrines  and  the  authority  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Leo  now  assembled  a  congregation  of  cardinals, 
before  Whom  the  works  of  Luther  were  laid,  and  by  whose 
advice  a  bull  of  condemnation  was  drawn  up  against  Lu- 
ther, and  published  on  the  I5th  of  June,  1520,  in  which 
forty-one  propositions,  extracted  from  his  writings,  were 
declared  heretical,  and  as  such  solemnly  condemned ;  his 
writings  wereordered  to  be  publicly  burnt ;  and  Luther  him- 
self was  summoned  to  confess  and  rebact  within  the  space 
of  sixty  days,  under  pain  of  excommuiucation.  Luther 
having  again  appealed  to  the  general  council  of  the  church, 
pnblicly  sepanUed  himself  from  the  communion  of  Rome, 
by  burning  on  a  pile  of  wood,  without  the  walls  of  Witten- 
berg, in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  people,  Leo's 
bull,  and  also  the  decretals  and  canons  relating  to  the 
pope's  supreme  jurisdiction.  This  was  done  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1520,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  following  Januat-r 
the  pope  launched  a  second  bull  against  faim,  by  which 
Lutber  was  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  chui'ch 
for  having  disowned  the  supremely  of  the  Ronuin  Pontiff. 

Luther  having  now  irrevocably  separated  from  Rom^ 
gave  way  to  the  violence  of  his  temper  in  several  vehement 
and  scurrilous  pamphlets,  full  of  coarse  vituperation  against 
tbe  pope,  whom  he  openly  styled  Autichrist 

At  the  same  time  Leo  urged  the  new  emperor  Charles  V., 
in  his  character  of  advocate  and  defender  of  the  church,  to 
make  an  exemplary  punishment  of  Luther  as  an  obdurate 
heretic.  But  f  redenc,  tbe  elector  of  Saxony,  employed  his 
influence  with  Charles  to  have  Luther's  cause  tried  by  a 
diet  of  the  empire,  which  assembled  at  Worms,  in  April, 
1521. 

Having  obtained  the  emperor's  safe  conduct,  he  repaired  to 
Worms,  and  was  met  by  multitudes  outside  of  the  town.  On 
entering  he  began  singing  the  hymn  *Our  God  is  a  strong 
citadel,  which  became  known  as  Luther*8  hvmn,  and  the 
inspiring  song  of  the  Reformation.  On  the  17tn  of  April  he 
appeared  before  the  emperor,  the  electors,  bishops,  dukes, 
margraves,  and  other  princes  and  lords  assembled,  and 
being  ask^  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  books  now 
produced,  in  which  the  propositions  condemned  by  the  pope 
were  contained,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Being  next 
asked  iiM>er  he  wOdld  zatiact  or  uainuia  them,  hebogged 
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ftr  thoe  to  coTtRider  of  hit  antwer,  and  wuallovod  OM  Aaj. 
The  following  day  h«  appeared  again  before  the  aiumbly, 
arid  Mid  that  faiB  vritinga  were  of  varioni  cbaracter,  that 
in  •ome  he  had  tnated  onl^  of  Oiriatkn  fthh  and  piety, 
and  tbew  could  contain  nothing  ottjeotionable ;  that  in  some 
he  had  expoeed  tiie  inventionB  of  men  and  the  uiurpaiiona 
of  pope*!  and  these  he  eould  not  retract ;  that  in  othon. 
wUeh  were  directed  Bsaiiiat  the  defeoderi  of  the  pope,  he 
tnlKht  have  expreieed  nimself  in  an  unbeooming  manner, 
but  that  he  could  not  retract  the  substance  howerer  censur- 
able the  manner  of  it ;  that,  being  a  nan,  he  was  liable  to 
error,  end  that  he  was  ready,  if  convicted  by  die  testimony 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  commit  a  portion  or  this  whole  of  bis 

Eublications  to  the  flames.  And  he  repeated  what  he 
ad  already  said  on  another  occasion,  that  boA  pope  and 
council  were  liable  to  emr,  and  had  in  fitet  often  ennd. 
He  had  formerly  quoted  the  oottneil  of  dHutanoe  as  an  in- 
atenee  ot  his  assertion. 

On  the  following  day  CharleB  V.  told  the  diet,  at- 
tached as  he  was  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  should 
ever  defend  its  doctrines  and  constitution,  that  he  oould 
hear  Luther  no  moi^  and  that  he  sboald  dismiaa  him,  and 
afterwards  treat  him  as  a  heretic.  This  decision  was  also 
that  of  the  majority.  Some  were  for  tiyii^  persuasion  and 
entreaty  with  a  man  who,  like  Luther,  could  not  he  fright- 
ened into  submission ;  but  entreaty  was  likewise  of  no  avail, 
for  Luther  refus^  to  retract  a  single  proposition  uuleaa 
proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  authority  of  the  Scripture. 
He  was  then  (ordered  to  leave  Worms,  with  a  written  vn>< 
miae  of  security  for  twenty-one  days,  fie  left  on  the  26tii  of 
April,  but  on  entering  a  forest  his  carriage  was  it<mped  by 
a  party  of  armed  h(a!BeiDen  in  masks,  who  placed  him  on 
horseback  and  rode  off  with  him  to  the  solitary  castle  of 
Wartbui^,  situated  on  a  mountain.  This  was  another 
contrivance  of  his  kind  protector  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
The  greatest  secrecy  was  observed  concerning  the  place  of 
his  retreat,  and  it  was  purposely  repwted  about  that  his 
enemies  had  carried  him  off.  A  month  after  his  departure 
an  imperial  edict  appeared,  placing  Luther  under  tne  ban 
of  the  empire^  orderins  him  to  be  seized  and  retained  in 
prison  at  the  emperor^  pleasure,  and  imprisonment  and 
confiscation  were  denounced  against  any  one  who  aided  and 
abetted  him.  Bat  the  edict  could  not  be  enfiveed.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  was  Lulher'a  friend;  fow,  if  any.  of  the 
otber  electon  or  princes  were  his  enemies*  and  (be  po- 
pular voice  VBS  for  him :  for  the  Germans  in  general,  al- 
though few  of  them  understood  the  sutgect  matter  of  Luther's 
polemics,  were  weary  of  the  abuses  and  encroachments  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power. 

In  his  asylum  at  Wartburg  Luther  wrote  several  treatises 
against  auricular  confession,  against  monastic  vows,  clerical 
relibacy,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  against  the  Sorbonne  of 
Paris,  which  had  condemned  his  works,  and  which  he  exposed 
to  public  ridicule.  His  writings  spread  and  produced  awon- 
derful  effect  in  Saxony.  Hundreds  of  monks  (quitted  their 
convents,  and  married.  The  Austin  fhsra  of  Wittenbeiv 
abolished  the  mass.  CarloetadU  a  disciple  of  Luther,  biu 
man  intemper^  than  his  master,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  reformers,  demolished  the  images  in  the  church  of  All 
Saints  at  Wittenbo^,  and  next  proposed  to  banish  all  books 
from  the  university  except  the  Bible.  He  also  affected  to 
obey  to  the  letter  the  sentence  pronounced  on  Adam  by 
going  to  work  in  the  fields  for  some  hours  daUy.  Even  the 
polished  Melancthon  followed  the  example^  and  went  to  work 
in  a  baker's  shop. 

Luther,  in  his  retirement,  heard  of  these  follies ;  he  per- 
ceived that  fanaticism  was  spoiling  his  cause,  and  he  re- 
solved immediately,  without  heeding  his  own  danger,  to 
return  to  Wittenbeiw  (1522J.  He  rebuked  Carlostadt, 
who  retorted,  calling  him  an  idolater  becanse  he  believed  in 
the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  and  a  courtier  for  living 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  princes.  At  lost  they  parted  in 
anger;  Carlostadt  was  banished  from  Saxony  as  a  seditious 
person  by  Uie  elector,  for  inculcating  the  principles  of  natural 
equality,  and  be  went  to  join  Zuingli  in  Switxerland, 

Ituther  was  now  the  acknowledged  leader  and  oracle 
of  the  reformers  of  Grermany,  and  as  such  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  doctrines  which  he  gra- 
dually asserted,  and  which  were  expounded  and  fixea  by 
his  disciple  Melancthon.  in  the  Cktnfeasion  of  Augsburg, 
are  stated  in  the  article  Photbstantism.  At  the  close 
of  I5i'2  he  publinhed  bis  German  version  of  tlie  New 
restament    In  1523  he  preached  against  the  mass. 


He  had  already  i«{died  in  hfi  uaoally  aevrriknu  'style  of 
polemioB  to  the  treatise  in  ddinee  of  Um  lacranicntt  written 
by  Henry  VUL  of  Englandi  It  must  be  obaerred  however 
that  the  ooane  vitopMrations  whi<^  ehoek  the  reader  in 
Lnther's  oontroversial  Works  Were  not  peculiar  to  him, 
being  eommonly  used  by  scholars  and  divines  of  the  middle 
ages  in  Uieir  disputations.  The  invectives  of  Valla,  Fildfo, 
Poggio,  and  other  distinguished  scholars  af^unst  earii  other 
are  notorious,  and  this  bad  taste  continued  m  fHactice  long 
after  Luther  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  traces  of 
it  are  found  in  writers  of  the  eighteenth,  even  in  some  of  the 
works  of  the  polished  and  courtly  Voltaire. 

In  13t4  Lutber  threw  off  bis  monastic  dress,  and  defini- 
tively condemned  monastic  institutions.  Convents,  both  of 
men  and  women,  were  now  rapidly  suppressed  throughout 
North  Germany,  and  their  proper^  was  seised  by  the  secular 
power:  indeed  there  can  be  no  doobt  the  hope  nf 
plunder  contributed  greatly  to  the  encouragement  which  the 
princes  and  electors  gave  to  the  newdoctrines.  The  insur- 
rection of  the  wiedertaufir,  or  anab^>tiits,  led  \n  a  &natic 
named  Muntzer,  which  assumed  the  duneter  of  a  peasant 
war  against  all  property  and  law,  gave  great  ooncem  to 
Luther,  who  was  taunted  by  many  with  being  the  source  from 
which  all  those  aberrations  flowed.  He  preached  against  the 
ftinalics,  he  tried  to  mediate,  he  besouigbt  the  peasants  to 
lay  down  tfaeir  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  he  told  the 
princes  to  redress  the  grievanees  of  the  poor;  but  the  insur- 
gents were  too  for  gone  in  their  brutal  career  of  blood&bed 
and  devastation,  and  nothing  but  the  sword  could  put 
a  stop  to  it  Luther  was  sorely  grieved  througlraut  the  rest 
of  his  life  at  the  renewed  disorders  of  the  anabaptista  and 
other  fonaties  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  at  the  selfi^h- 
ness.  worldliness,  and  corruption  of  all  classes.  He  foncied 
at  times  that  the  end  of  the  world  must  be  nigh,  for  the 
world  had  follen  into  decrepitude;  avidity  and  a^-interest 
were  the  ruling  pnssions.  (Luther's  Ihofe  TaJkt  and  his 
Letter*.) 

In  15 $5  Luther  married  CSathenoe  do  Bora,  a  young  nun 
who  had  left  her  convent  the  year  befbre.  He  had  long; 
before  condemned  the  obligation  of  clerical  celibacy,  aa  veil 
as  that  resulting  from  monastio  vows,  as  being  human  de- 
vices unknown  to  the  original  church.  '  Marriage  in  its 
purity,'  he  wrote,  *  is  a  state  of  simplicity  and  peace.'  When 
Luther  married  he  was  poor,  for  amidst  the  great  chanj^ 
from  the  old  to  the  new  system  of  church  di8ci|dine,  bis 
salary,  which  wu  chained  upon  the  revenues  mooasiie 
property,  waa  by  no  meuis  rc^larly  paid,  and  Lather  wu 
not  a  mim  to  ask  money  of  his  friend  In  the  same  jear 
his  steady  and  consider^  patron  Frederic  of  Saxony  died ; 
but  John,  his  successor,  not  only  continued  to  favour 
Luther,  but  made  open  profession  of  bis  doctrines,  and 
commissbned  him  to  prepare  a  new  church  service  &r  his 
dominions,  in  addition  to  which  Luther  wrote  a  larger  and 
a  small  catechism  for  the  use  of  schools,  inastyle  admirably 
suited  to  youth.  Besides  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  the  luidgrave  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts, 
the  margrave  (A  Brandenburg  and  grand-master  of  Prui^ia. 
and  also  many  d^es  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  openly 
embraced  Luther's  reformation.  In  Switaerland  however 
another  reformer,  Zuingli,  who  had  begun,  like  Luther, 
by  opposing  indulgences,  had  also  effected  a  reformation, 
but  he  inculcated  tenets  different  in  some  respects  from 
those  of  Luther,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  real  pre- 
sence in  the  sacrament,  which  Luther  admitted,  and  Zuingli 
entirely  denied.  Luther  was  vexed  at  this  division,  espe 
ciaUy  as  several  towns  of  Germany,  Strasburg,  Ulm,  Mci- 
ningen,  Lindau,  Constance,  and  others,  adopted  Zuiiigii's 
tenets. 

In  March,  1529,  a  diet  was  convoked  at  Speyer.in  which 
the  Catholics  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  edict  of  Worms, 
but  the  opposition  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  al 
Hesse,  the  margrvB  of  Brandenbui^,  and  the  deputies  of 
the  imperial  cities,  caused  its  ngection.  ^e  Catholics  (hen 
endeavoured  to  separate  the  reformers ;  they  drew  up  a 
decree,  apparently  directed  s^inst  those  who  denied  the 
real  presence,  but  so  worded  as  to  include  the  Lutherans  also, 
who  refused  their  sanction  to  it.  It  was  on  this  oocosion  that 
the  reformed  princes  and  deputies  delivered  a  formal  *  pn>- 
tMtation '  against  the  decree,  dated  Speyer,  19th  of  April, 
1529,  which  was  signed  by  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  George, 
margraro  of  Brandenburg,  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  Ernest 
and  Francis,  dukes  of  Litneourg,  Wolfjgang,  nrince  of 
Anhalt,Bnd  the  ^P"t^gj<^eJ^y1@(g^^ 
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intoteMation  arose  the  Bame  of  *  Pntaitant^*  vhiob  in  its 

oriKiit  vu  applied  to  the  Lutherans. 

The  hindgTOTe  of  Hoaee,  vishuig  if  possible  to  bring  about 
a  union  among  all  nuAniiMc^  uweeeded  in  appointiuf^  a 
confinmMw  bstween  Luther  and  Jldaacthoa  od  one  side 
and  ZuingU  and  (Bcelampadttta  «n  the  otb«r  at  Marburg. 
The  oonnreaca  turned  ehiefljr  on  the  subject  of  the  reu 
prewiioe,  but  it  produced  no  approxiniation  among  the  op- 
posite parties.  They  separated  neither  in  friendUnesa  nor 
noatility,  and  both  parties  retained  their  favourite  tenets. 

In  1530  a  diet  was  convoked  at  Aufpbui^  by  Charles  V., 
vho  attended  it  in  petaon,  and  thera  the  Lutherans  pre- 
sented their  confessioa  of  fitith.  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Melanotbon  and  appjwmd  by  Lutlur.  [AuoiBtwo.  Con- 
FBSsiON  or.] 

In  1534  Luther  oonij)leted  his  greatest  work,  the  German 
veruon  of  the  Bible,  which  is  much  admired  for  its  elegauoe, 
force,  and  preeuion,  and  whioh  baa  iwdnad  the  Scriptnrei 
nally  popular  in  GarmaOT. 

The  remainiott  yaaia  of  Luthtr*s  life  were  passed  in  oom- 
parative  quiet,  chiefly  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fesBorship,  in  writin  g  religious  and  oontmversial  tracts,  and  m 
epistolary  oorrespondenoa.  He  was  ecouulted  by  the  Pro- 
testant prinoes  and  clergy  upon  all  important  matters,  and 
listened  to  with  deference.  The  paoincation  of  Numbei^ 
in  1532  had  left  the  Luthwan  prince*,  states,  and  towns  in 
full  possession  of  thur  rehgieus  Uberties ;  and  that  peace 
was  not  openly  interrupted  till  after  Luther's  death.  Luther 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  doctrines  spread  farther 
and  fitrther  through  Germanv*  thouehout  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg to  Moravia  and  Bofwoiia,  Senmarkt  and  Sweden. 
He  also  effeated  a  reconciliation  with  the  so-called  Saor»- 
mentarians  of  Strasbun',  UUn.  and  other  town^  Iqr  means 
of  Booer,  so  that  all  r^rmed  Germany  was  united  under 
one  banner.  The  Helvetic  reformed  churches  however  con- 
tinued separate  from  his. 

At  the  beginning  of  1546  Luther  repaired  firom  Witten- 
berg to  Eialeben  ibr  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  counts 
Mansfeld,  whose  subject  he  was  bom.  He  attended  several 
conferences  for  that  benevolent  purpose,  and  succeeded  in 
restoring  peace  to  that  family.  While  at  Eisleben  he 
preached  lour  times,  wd  also  revised  a  {dan  of  rsgolations 
ccinoeniing  the  eeelesiastkal  diadpline  of  that  litue  state. 
He  bad  wen  t»r  soma  time  in  a  ve^  precarioiu  atata  of 
health:  on  the  17thFel»uairy  he  felt  very  ill  and  weak, 
laid  himself  on  acoueh,  spc^eof  his  apprcaehtng  death,  for 
vhicfa  he  appeared  quite  prepared,  and  recommended  bis 
soul  to  Jesus.  He  grew  worse  in  the  evening.  Count 
Albrecht  of  Mansfeld  and  hia  countess  and  several  medioal 
men  attended  him  during  his  last  hours.  His  old  friend 
Dr.  Jonas  having  asked  him :  '  Reverend  fiither,  do  you  die 
with  a  firm  conviatiDn  of  the  faith  you  have  taught?* 
Luther  in  a  distinct  voice  replied  *  Yes,*  uad  soon  after 
breathed  hia  last  Hia  body  waa  carried  to  Wittenben, 
where  it  waa  buried  with  great  hoaoura.  Shortly  before  his 
de^  he  wrote  aaveral  aflbctiouta  lettm  to  hia  wift, 
who  had  ramsiued  at  Wittenberg  with  her  ohildnn.  He 
left  her  1^  his  will  a  house  whitdi  ne  had  purofaased,  u  well 
as  a  small  estate  at  Zeilsdorf,  ebaiging  her  to  pay  his 
debts,  which  amounted  to  450  florins;  and  ha  left  her  alao 
a  few  valuable  trinkets  and  other  moveables,  worth  about 
lUOO  florins.  '  I  leave,'  he  wrote, '  no  ready  cash  or  hidden 
treasure,  as  I  have  had  no  other  income  but  my  lalair  and 
a  few  presents,  and  yet  have  managed  to  keep  an  flstaMtiUi- 
ment  and  purchase  property  * 

Luther's  works,  which  are  multiferioua  and  voluminous, 
partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  German,  have  been  rqwatedly 
published.  The  latest  edition  i|  that  of  Erlangm,  26  vcb. 
12010.,  1 826-83.  Anwng  his  works,  those  of  moat  intnest 
to  the  general  reader  ara  hia  'Table  I^lk,*  Tut^gden,  his 
&miliar  letters,  and  his  sermons.  Luther  ranks  high  among 
German  writws  for  the  vigour  of  hia  style  and  the  develop- 
ment which  he  imparted  to  his  vernacular  langiMge.  Schroeck, 
Melancthon,  and  others  have  written  biographies  of  Luther, 
and  Miehelet  has  extracted  a  kind  of  autobiography  from 
numerous  passages  of  his  works :  *  M^moires  de  Luther,  Scrips 
par  lui-mSme,  tnduits  et  mis  en  ordro,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1B33.  From  these  pasaagea  thefharaoter  of  Luther  is  eloarly 
deduced,  for  there  was  no  calculation,  reserve,  or  hypoGrisy 
about  him.  He  was  frauk  and  vehement,  and  often  mtem- 
parata  But  ha  was  in  aarnast  in  hia  vehemence ;  he  really 
nit  Um  importance  of  the  topica  he  waa  dueuasing ;  and 
iriwtbw)wiWliiAt«cwoiigiataMpMaUu«viiuiim^  he 


was  a  inuere  and  CfAlous  believer  in  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation. LuthW  considered  reUgicxi  as  the  most  important 
business  of  man,  and  because  he  considered  it  as  such,  he 
wished  to  ascend  to  its  very  Bource.unalloyed  by  human  au- 
thoriU.  He  contended  m  the  right  of  everv  man  to  con- 
sult the  great  hook  of  tbe  Christian  law ;  and  although  h« 
insisted  upon  his  own  interjiretation  of  particular  passages 
of  the  scripturea,  the  principles  of  free  inquiry  whichna 
introduced  led  to  fiirther  results,  and  gradually  established 
that  liber^  of  conscience  which  now  exists  in  the  ^otestant 
states  of  Europe.  But  Luther  himself,  whilst  he  appealed 
to  the  scriptures  against  human  authority,  did  not  for  a 
moment  admit  of  any  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of 
revelation.  The  question  between  Luther  and  his  anta- 
^nists  is  therefore  of  material  impwtance  chiefly  to  Chris- 
tiana. To  those  who  do  not  <helieve  in  Christianity  it  may 
appear  of  little  consequence  what  Christians  do  believb,  or 
how  and  vhence  th^  derive  their  belief;  but  even  in  a  s«»al 
point  of  view  it  ia  of  some  importance  to  dedde  whethn 
large  multitudes  of  men  are  to  exorcise  their  own  judgment 
and  be  able  to  give  reasons  why  they  heUeve  certain  doc- 
trines, or  whether  they  are  for  ever  to  repeat,  generation 
after  generation,  whatever  they  have  been  taught  in  tbeir 
youth,  without  exercising  their  reasoning  powers  on  the 
matter. 

Those  who  judge  of  Luther's  dispoution  merely  from  his 
controversial  style  and  manner  greatly  mistake  his  character. 
He  was  a  warm-hearted  German,  kind  and  generous;  he 
abused  andvfltfied  his  antagonists  the  mora  in  proportion  as 
they  were  powerful,  but  be  could  feel  for  the  unhappy,  and  he 
even  tendered  some  consolation  to  his  bitterest  enemj 
Tatset,  i^n,  forsaken  by  his  employers,  and  upbraided  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  mischiet  he  waa  in  the  agomes  of  death 
and  despair. 

Luther  gave  that  impulse  towards  spiritual  philosophy, 
that  thirst  vx  information,  that  logical  exercise  of  the  mmd, 
which  have  made  the  Germans  the  most  generally  instructed 
and  the  most  intellectual  people  in  Europe.  Luther  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  eduootion  as  auxiliary  to  religion 
and  morality,  and  be  jdeaded  unceasingly  for  the  education  ol 
the  labouring  classes,  broadly  telling  princes  and  rulers  how 
dangnmu  as  well  as  ui\[u8t  it  was  to  keep  their  subjects  in 
ignorance  and  d^radatmL  He  was  no  courtly  flatterer: 
he  spoke  in  fitvour  of  the  poor,  the  bumbl«^  and  the  op- 
pressed, and  against  the  high  and  mighty,  even  of  hia  own 
party,  who  were  guilty  of  cupidity  ancToppression.  Luther's 
doctrine  was  altogether  in  fkvour  of  civil  liber^,  and  in 
Germany  it  tended  to  support  constitutioiuJ  rights  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  imperial  power. 

Luther's  moral  courage,  his  undaunted  firmness,  hia 
strong  conTicti<Hi,and  the  great  revolution  which  he  effected 
in  society, place  him  in  tbe  flrstrankof  historical charactors. 
The  form  of  the  monk  of  Wittenberg  emerging  from  the 
receding  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  appears  towering  above 
the  sovereigns  and  warriors,  statesmen  and  divines  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  Tecs  hia  coutemporarios,  his  anta- 
gonist^ or  his  diseipka. 

<J.  Alb.  Falnimus,  Cmii/bKuM  Lutheramam,  8  vols., 
1738-30,  gives  a  list  of  all  the  authors  who  bad  then  written 
concerning  Luther  and  his  Reformation.) 

LUTON,  is  a  parish  ia  tbe  hundred  of  Ftitt  and  county 
of  Bedford,  comprising  the  township  of  Luton  and  the 
hamlets  of  East  and  West  Hyde,  Leesrave,  and  StopslBy. 
The  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Lea, 
18  miles  south  by  east  from  Bedford,  and  29  north-west  by 
north  from  London,  is,  we  believe,  neither  paved  nor  lighted, 
but  the  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water  from  ih« 
river.  The  making  of  straw-plat  and  malting  constitute 
tbe  ehirf  nanuflmtnies  of  tbe  plaoa.  The  living  is  a  vioar^ 
age  in  tbe  patrmage  of  the  Marquis  ttf  Bata,  and  valued  at 
830^  per  annum.  Besides  almabouses  and  a  few  (rtber  be- 
nevolent institutions,  there  is  a  national-school  which  is 
usually  attended  bv  a  considerable  number  of  children. 
Tbe  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1831  was  5693,  that 
of  the  township  alone  being  396 1.  (Ecdaiaitieal  Jinwmcsv 
Report ;  ^jpuiation  RetwTU,  &o.) 
LUTRA.  [OxTBE.) 

LUTRATUA.  (Conchology.)  [Pvloridea-J 
LUTRl'COLA.  (ConchoCgy.)  [PvLownnA.] 
LUTTERWORTH.  [Lbicsstbrbhirb.] 
LIJtZEN.   [Guwavus  AoolphcsJ 
LUXEMBOURG,  or  LUXEMBURG,  a  grand^luebycr 

prgviBoe  in  tlia  Nathadanda^  the  soTec^igli^vl^iitf^  «t 
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this  time  (Vebruanr.  1839)  formi  a  subjeet  of  diipate 
between  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands 
became  grand-duke  of  Luxemboui^  by  thearrangeinenla  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  as  such  a  member  of  the 
Oermanie  Confederation.  [Bklgiuu.I  Luxombourg  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  PruMiui  Rbeniih  pnmncea.  on 
the  north  by  liwflb  on  the  vest  by  Namur.  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Ftwieh  deparbnents  of  the  Moselle  and  Ardennes, 
lis  greatest  length  firom  east  to  west  is  75  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  50  miles ;  its  area  in  690,000  hectares 
(eqiutto  1,700.000  English  aorei),  or  36$C  iquare  miles, 
Aistribnted  as  tbllowi  :— 


Woods  and  plantations    *  . 
Arable  land,  pastures  and  meadows 
Heaths  and  commons 
Uneultivabla  land,  marshes,  &e. 
Koadi,  &o. 


211,000 
240.000 
127,000 
88,240 
33,760 

690,000 


The  principal  rivers  of  Luxembourg  are,  the  Hotelle, 
vbieh  lor  twenty-Bve  miles  forms  the  boundary  between 
this  province  and  Pnusia ;  the  Sflre,  an  affluent  of  the 
Moselle,  and  also  a  boundary  through  part  of  its  course 
between  this  province  and  the  Prussian  territory ;  the  Our 
and  the  Elze  or  Alzette,  which  fall  into  the  SQre ;  the  Seroois, 
which  rises  near  Arlon,  and,  flowing  first  to  the  west  and 
then  to  the  north,  foils  into  the  Haas ;  the  Ourtbe,  which 
rises  near  Bastogne,  and  &Ils  into  the  Haas  near  Liege ; 
the  Lesse.  which  risea  near  Nealbhfttean.  and  also  feUs  into 
the  Mass  near  Dinant  There  are  also  several  small 
streams,  vhkh  have  the  appearance  of  rivers  only  when 
swollen  by  rains. 

Luxemboui^  is  crossed  from  the  sooth-west  to  the  north- 
east by  a  range  of  high  ground,  part  of  the  Ardennes,  which 
separates  the  valley  of  uie  Haas  from  that  of  the  Moselle. 
This  range  has  a  metn  elevation  of  1800  feet  above  the 
Mass  at  Liege,  and  1640  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Moselle  on  the  French  fW)ntier.  The  soil  of  this  elevated 
region  is  calcareous,  which  character  extends  on  both  sides 
of  the  range,  and  fhnns  a  band  about  25  miles  wide,  which 
is  principally  occupied  as  pasturase.  The  lower  lands, 
which  are  oommonly  called  uw^ooaeoim/ry.  ate  very 
duetiv«b  and  yield  uiandant  faarveste  of  wheat  and  rye,  as 
veH  as  flax,  hemp,  muge^wlt^el,  and  all  kmda  of  lej^mes. 
Such  of  the  fai^  lands  as  are  applied  to  arable  cultivation 
rarely  yield  anydiing  but  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Luxem- 
bouif  oontauis  many  woods  of  la^  growth.  The  agricul- 
ture of  this  province  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  vine  is  cultivated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Sftre;  and  in  1837,  the 
most  abundant  vintage  on  record,  there  were  produced 
7S,S«3  hectolitres  (1,661,066  gallons)  Of  wine.  The  quality 
of  the  wine  of  the  district  is  inferior.  In  the  same  diitricts 
are  upwards  of  2000  distiUeriea,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which 
have  heen  established  since  1832.  The  quantity  spirit 
distilled  in  1837  was  4,116,420  gallons,  nrom  which  it  is 
emdent  that  the  establishments  are  generally  upon  a  very 
■mall  scale. 

At  the  beginning  of  1835  there  were  in  the  province 
3S.58S  horses,  122,288  homed  cattle,  and  167,532  sheep ; 
■nd  in  the  course  of  that  year  there  were  exported  5  horses, 
172  homed  cattle,  and  7536  sheep  and  lamlw,  besides  22,217 
hogs,  of  the  number  of  which  no  account  has  been  taken ; 
they  must  however  be  very  numerous,  as  there  is  scarbety 
a  familyin  the  jnovince  by  whom  swine  are  not  bred  and 
Teared.lliebranohM  of  induatry,  not  agrieiiltural,  pursued  in 
Luxembourg,  besides  distilling,  are  tbMe  of  iron-vorks^fllate- 
ouarries,  potteries,  tanneries,  cloth-mills,  and  paper-mtlls. 
The  quantitv  of  iron  made  is  about  9000  tons  in  a  year,  the 
ore  for  which  is  found  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  province.  Hie  fUel  employed  in  the  smelting-nimaces 
is  vood-cbarcoaL  Luxembourg  contains  lead  and  copper. 
At  Stolzembourg.  a  village  about  seventeen  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Luxembourg,  a  copper-mine  was  worked  in 
1749,  1764,  and  1768,  and  m  1772  was  abandoned  as  being 
exhausted.  There  is  a  lead-mine  in  work  at  Longwilly,  near 
BasU^e,  but  the  produce  is  not  great. 

Luxembourg  is  less  densely  peopled  than  any  pro- 
vince of  Belgium.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1837,  vras  323,219,  of  whom  15,693  only  were 
living  in  towns,  and  307.S26  in  rural  districts.  In  1836 


there  were  born  in  the  towns  383  male  an3  2S3  female 
children,  and  in  the  oountry  5678  male  and  S4«9  fetnaki 
children;  all  tafB^,ll,7U.  TtaftAnmber  of  deaths  in  Chat 
year  was,  in  towns  231  males  and  194  females,  in  the  coun- 
try 3968  miles  and  3408  fbmales ;  all  together,  7421.  It 
appears  from  an  authentic  document  Chat  the  population  of 
Luxembourgln  1 541  wa^onlv 99,098 souls.  In  1784  tfaero 
we^^  in  the  towns  of  Luxemboarg,  Arlon.  and  Eehtemaeh, 
12,874,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  province  211,220  inhabitants  ; 
all  together,  224,094.  Inl817therewereonly  213,597  souls, 
but  since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  rapid.  In  1828. 
when  the  population  was  302,654,  there  vrere  302.251 
Catholics,  68  Protestants,  and  339  Jews. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  inhabilants  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  any  province  in  Belgium,  a  feet  vbicb 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  small  number  of  towns  and 
to  the  minute  divisim  of  the  land,  which  is  sucb  as  to  make 
pr^nietors  ^  the  muority  of  the  labouring  people.  To 
these  causes  mi^  be  aoded  the  absence  of  wealth  and  con- 
sequently of  temptation  to  commit  offences  against  property, 
which  form  the  great  majority  of  chai^  brought  before 
the  tribunals  in  richer  and  more  dimsely  peopled  communi- 
ties. The  province  does  not  contain  any  considerable  libra- 
ries  nor  museutus  of  natural  history.  Some  antient  abbrys 
in  former  times  possessed  considerable  collections  of  books, 
but  they  have  long  since  been  dispersed,  and  even  in  the 
city  of  Luxembourg  there  is  now  no  collection  that  wouW 
be  considered  remarkable  if  possessed  by  a  {urivate  per- 
son. 

The  youths  of  Luxemboui^  have  no  college  within  the 
novince  which  they  can  attend,  and  are  accustomed  to  go 
fer  instruction  to  Louvain,  to  Liege,  and  to  I^uis.  There 
were  in  1833,  in  all  Luxembourg,  779  primary  schools,  st- 
tended  bv  39.114  scholars  of  both  sexes.  The  number  has 
incrcAsed  since  that  time,  and  every  village  or  hamlet  has 
now  its  primary  school,  the  teacher  of  which  is  dneen  by 
the  heaos  of  families. 

The  city  of  Luxembonrg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a 
fortress  of  great  strength,  in  49°  37'  N.  1st.  and  6°  9'  £. 
long.,  on  the  Elze:  66  miles  south-south-east  from  Li^«. 
25  miles  south-west  from  Treves,  and  100  miles  soath-east 
from  Brussels.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and 
deep  ditches,  and  has  a  double  line  of  outworks  in  the 
form  of  a  heptagon.  It  is  small  but  well  built,  has  foor 
churches,  a  military  hospital,  and  a  newly  built  market- 
place ;  its  population  is  1 1,500.  Luxembourg  as  a  fortress 
belongs  to  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  is  occupied  bfy 
their  troops.  The  town  of  Arlon  is  1 0  mites  nortb-noiih-west 
from  Luxembourg.  [Arlon.]  Echtemach,ontlierightbank 
the  SQre,  13  miles  north-east  from  Luxembourg,  has  a  po- 
pulation of  3417,  who  are  occupied  with  the  manufacture 
of  pottery,  woollen  cloths,  and  other  less  important  matters. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  five  gates ;  it  con- 
tains 527  bouses,  I  church,  3  chapels,  s  toim-hall.  and 
an  hospital.  Other  towns  of  the  province  are  St.  Hubert, 
in  the  Ardennes,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  ridi  Benedictine 
abbey,  and  a  phuie  of  pilgrimage,  with  1900  inhabitants; 
Bwilkm,  the  capital  ot  the  michy  of  the  same  name 
[Bouillon];  Nenfehfiteau,  in  a  wud  district  of  (he  Ar- 
dennes, with  1200  inhabitants;  Bastogne,  in  a  plain  in  the 
Ardennes,  with  2400  inhabitants  ;  Diekirck  on  the  Siire, 
with  2500  inhabitants ;  and  Grevenmacbern,  in  a  pleasant 
country  on  the  Moselle,  where  a  considoaUe  quantity  of 
wine  ismade.  [Abdbnnes.] 

LUXOR.   [Egypt;  Thebes.] 

LUZE'RN  iLueeme  in  French),  a  canton  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Aaigau,  on  the  east  by  Schwj-iz 
and  Zufc  on  the  south  ^  Unterwalden,  and  on  toe  west  by 
Bern.  Its  greatest  lengu.  fh>ro  north  to  south,  is  33  miles, 
and  its  greatest  Imadth  27.  Its  area  is  reckoned  at  697  miles. 
The  declivity  ot  the  valleys  is  towards  the  north-east  and 
north-west  The  southern  part  of  the  canton  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Reuss,  which  issues  out  of  the  Waldstatten 
lake  at  the  town  of  Luzem,  and  flows  in  a  north-east  direction 
into  Aai^u.  Below  Luzem  the  Reuss  is  joined  by  the 
yfaXA  Emma,  which  rises  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
canton,  runs  northward  through  the  fine  district  railed  the 
Entlibuch,  and  then  flow«  north-east  until  it  meets  the 
Reuss.  A  suocessiDn  of  high  grounds,  running  across  the 
middle  of  the  canton,  divides  tbebasin  of  the  Reuse  from  that 
of  the  Aar,  to  which  latter  river  the  northern  parti^  Lnsera 
belongs.  The  Suhren  flows  oat  of  the  Sempacher  Ukoi  which 
is  in  ttu  owtnof  th«o■Iltcl^  tndniiijrmi^^Ai  j^p«^  tbs 
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Aar.  Hie  Wilier  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  canton,  sonth- 
west  of  the  lake  of  Sempach,  and  runs  northward  into  the 
Aar.   North-east  of  the  Sempacher  lake  is  another  and 
smaller  lake,  called  the  Balde^er  lake,  from  which  a 
stream  runs  into  the  Halwjler  lake,  which  is  in  Aargau.  but 
touches  the  borders  of  Luzem,  and  from  which  a  river  runs 
into  the  Aar.   The  only  mountains  in  the  canton  are  at  its 
southern  extremity,  on  the  borders  of  Unterwalden  and  the 
Bemeae  Oberland.   None  of  them  attain  the  limits  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  higheet  is  Mount  Pi1atu^  south-west  (A 
the  town  of  liuseni,  and  a  eonspionoas  festive  in  its  land- 
scape.    U  is  a  mountaJn-mup  nearly  thirty  miles  in 
length,  extending  along  the  borders  of  Luzem  and  Unter- 
walden, and  hBTtng  seven  peaks  or  summits,  called  Esel, 
Oberhaupt,  Band,  Tomtishom,  Gemsmitli,Widderfeld,  and 
Knappstein.   The  Tomlishom,  6858  feci  and  the  Bsel, 
6678  feet,  are  the  highest  summits.   The  name  of  Pilatus 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  word  *  pileatus,'  because 
the  mountain-top  is  often  covered  with  clou^  as  with  a  hat. 
The  local  legend  of  the  peasantry  derives  it  f^om  Pilate,  the 
governor  of  Judtca,  who  is  said  to  have  wandered  into  Hel- 
vetia, and  to  have  drowned  himself  in  alake  on  this  moun- 
tain. It  is  also  called  Fraemont,  *  Hons  fHuitus,'  because  its 
sides,  especially  towards  Lnzern.  look  broken,  craggy,  and 
inaccessible.   The  southern  side  towards  Alpnach  in  Un- 
terwalden is  less  abrupt,  and  it  is  covered  with  forests  which 
belong  to  that  canton.    The  most  practicable  path  for 
ascending  the  Pilatus  is  on  that  side.  The  view  fh>m  its 
summits  is  very  extensive.  The  soil  of  Luzem  is  fertile ;  it 
is  one  of  the  very  few  cantons  of  Switzerland  which  produces 
more  com  than  it  consumes,  and  the  excess  is  purchased 
by  the  neighbouring  Waldstiitten,  or  pastoral  cantons. 
Fruit-trees  are  also  abundant;  the  vine  is  cultivated  only 
in  aome  ftvourable  situations.   The  rearing  of  cattle  is  the 
principal  branch  of  industry  in  a  great  part  of  the  canton, 
especially  in  the  Entlibuch.  In  some  districts  of  the  canton 
are  manufactories  of  linen  and  ootton  goods,  ^e  trade 
between  Switzerland  and  Italy  by  the  St  Qotbard  employs 
a  number  of  people,  and  all  tlie  goods  pass  through  Luzem 
and  the  lake  of  the  Waldstatten. 

The  population  of  the  canton  in  1636  was  123,407  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  only  3585  were  natives  of  other  countries.  They 
are  exclusively  Catholic  German  is  the  language.  Under 
the^  formcur  system  Luzem  was  a  municipal  aristocracy,  the 
migority  in  the  legislative  council  being  monopolized  by 
the  eitizeni'of  the  head  town.  In  1831,  the  country-people 
having  atron^y  remonstrated  against  this  arrangement,  a 
new  constitution  was  framed,  bv  which  all  the  citizens  of 
the  canton,  of  the  Catholic  hith,  eeing  above  20  years  of  age, 
Knd  havine  a  property  of  600  franca  and  imying  taxes 
thereupon,  nave  a  vote  in  the  elections.  The  great  council 
consists  of  100  members,  of  whom  18  are  returned  by  the 
town  of  Luzera,  and  62  by  the  rest  of  the  canton  :  these  80 
deputies  appoint  the  remaining  20,  of  whom  7  must  be 
fVom  the  town  of  Luzem.  The  qualifications  for  a  deputy 
are,  25  years  of  age  and  a  taxed  property  of  3000  fhmcs. 
Every  two  j[ears  one-third  of  the  oouncil  is  renewed.  The 
great  council  appcnnts  13  of  its  members  to  form  the  little 
coondL  or  executive,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  scfaultheiss 
or  Ktajvct  who  is  renewed  annually.  The  supreme  court 
of  'justice  consists  of  fifteen  members  ehosen  1^  the 
groat  oouncil,  one-third  of  whom  are  renewed  every 
two  years.  The  canton  i;:  divided  into  twenty-five  elec- 
toral circles,  and  into  five  administrative  districts,  namely, 
Luzero,  Sursee,  Sntlibuch,  Willisao,  and  Hochdorf. 
The  public  revenue  of  the  canton  is  367,642  Swiss 
livres  (the  Swiss  livre  is  one  franc  and  a  half  of  France, 
or  about  15  pence  sterlingX  and  the  expenditure  347,380 
livres.  The  monopoly  of  salt,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  as  in  most  Swiss  cantons,  brings  in  102,000 
livres  te  the  revenue;  the  obmgeld,  or  tax  on  the  vineyards 
118,000  livrea;  the  postages  24,000;  the  tolls  17,000; 
stamps  10,000;  the  contributions  at  which  monastic  and 
other  eoclesiastical  foundations  are  assessed  amount  to 
19,425  livres.  The  abbey  of  Munster,  or  Beromiinster, 
founded  in  850.  and  the  convent  of  St.  Urban,  are  among 
the  wealthiest  in  Switzerland.  Luzem  is  in  the  diocese  of 
the  bishop  of  Basel,  who  resides  at  Soleure. 

There  are  in  the  canton  165  primary  or  elementary 
schools,  and  16  secondary  or  grammar  schools,  a  seminary 
for  teachers,  a  gymnasium,  a  lyooum,  and  a  polytechnic 
matitute. 

LUZEHN,  the  town     is  ntuated  at  toe  western  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  lake  of  the  Waldstiitten,  and  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  ports  by  the  Reuss,  which  issues  out  irf  tfaa 
lake.  The  larger  part,  which  is  on  the  right  bank,  is  huOt 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill :  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls  flanked  by  towers,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the 
lake,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  delightflil  and  well-wooded 
country  interspersed  with  neat  country-houses,  with  Mount 
Pilatus  rising  on  one  side,  end  Mount  Rigi  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  so  pleasant,  the 
streetsbeingnairow.uneventandillpaved.  Theremarkable 
buildings  are:  1,  the  town-house,  with  some  fine  rooms 
adorned  with  paintings ;  2,  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  with 
a  fine  painting  by  Torriani ;  3,  the  arsenal,  which  contains 
some  relics  of  the  battles  of  Sempach  and  Morat ;  and  4,  the 
three  covered  wooden  bridges,  which  are  the  chidF  curiosities 
of  Luzem.  They  are  built  on  the  ^ke,  and  serve  as  a  pro- 
menade: the  Hofbriick  is  1380  feet  long,  and  is  painted 
with  subjects  taken  from  the  Bible ;  the  Kapellbriick  is 
1000  feet  long,  and  its  paintings  relate  to  the  history 
of  Switzerland ;  the  Spreuerbriick,  which  is  short,  has  some 
paintings  of  the  *  Dance  of  Death.'  The  parochial 
church  and  cemetan  are  outside  of  the  town,  and  are  well 
worth  visiting.  The  topographic  map,  in  relief  of  the 
country  round  the  Waldstiitten  See^  by  the  late  Qencial 
Pfyffer,  who  ^nt  more  thui  10  years  of  his  life  in  con- 
structing it,  18  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  at 
Luzera.  It  is  22  feet  long  and  IS  feet  wide,  and  contains 
the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zng,  and  jiarl 
of  Luzem.    The  materials  are  pasteboard,  wax,  and  resin. 

In  a  secluded  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Luzera  is  the 
monument  erected  in  1821  to  the  memory  of  the  Swiss 
guards  who  died  in  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries  against  the 
mob  of  Paris,  on  the  10th  August,  1792.  It  consists  df  a 
wounded  and  dying  lion,  of  colossal  sice,  in  alto  rilievo^ 
sculptured  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  in  a  kind  of  niche.  Ihe 
model  fbr  it  was  sent  1^  Thorwaldsen  from  Rome^  The 
names  of  the  officers,  26  in  number,  who,  with  760  soldieti, 
fhll  on  that  memorable  occasion,  as  well  as  those  officers, 
16  in  number,  svho,  with  about  350  soldiers,  survived  it^ 
are  engraved  underneath.  The  lion  is  represented  grasping 
a  shield  with  a  fleur-de-lys  on  it,  and  a  bundle  of  broken 
arms  with  the  Swiss  cross  are  lying  on  one  side. 

Luzem  contains  8150  inhabitants.  It  has  two  hospitals, 
a  savings*  bank,  a  friendly  society,  and  other  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. It  has  also  a  musical  society,  a  collection  of 
minerals,  and  very  good  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
each  divided  into  three  classes.  Luznn  is  the  principal 
of  the  Gatholio  cantons,  and  the  Pope's  nuncio  BBsidw 
here.  (Leresche,  XHctiormaire  GSographique  StatitUque 
de  la  Suisse ;  also  an  anonymous  work  entitled  Slight 
Reminiscences  of  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland,  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don 1834,  which  contains  some  curious partieularsctfLujeni 
life,*  manners,  and  scenes.) 
LUZON.  [Philippine  Islands.] 
LYCA'ON.  [HyvBna-Doo.I 

LYCACXNIA  (Avxaovia,  and  the  inhabitants  Avkoovic), 
a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  is  first  mentioned  by  Xenophon, 
who  describes  it  as  extending  eastward  from  leonium  in 
Phrygia  to  the  beginning  of  Cappadocia,  a  distance  of  30 
paraaang8,about  110  Bnjrilahmiles.  MnoA.,  L  2,  s.  19.)  It 
was  united  durihg  the  I^rsian  monarchy  to  the  satrapy  of 
Cappadocia.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  vii.  8,  s.  25.)  But  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  the  name  of  Lycaonia  was  applied  to  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Phrygia ;  and  it  was  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  east  hy  Cappadocia,  and  on  the 
west  by  Pisidia.' 

Lycaonia  is  described  by  Strabo  as  high  table-land,  de- 
ficient in  water,  which  the  inhabitants  could  only  procure 
by  digging  deep  wells,  but  well  adapted  for  sheep,  of  which 
Amyntas  had  upwards  of  300  flocks  (xii.  c  vi.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
58,59,  Tituchmtz).  Iconium,  the  principal  town  of  Lycaonia* 
called  by  AbulfMa  Xw^foA,  and  at  present  Komeh  (Strabo, 
utiupra;  Cic,  .ftBiL,xv.  4;  Plin.,  iVbf.  Hit/.,  v.  25),  was 
situated  in  a  fbrtile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Konieh  contains  at  present  a  population  of  about  30,000 
inhabitants.  {KMaeA,  Erdbeschr.  Atiena,  ii.  197.)  Isauria 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  part  of  Lycaonia;  it  contained 
the  cities  of  Lorauda,  Lyatra.  and  Derbe ;  the  two  last  of 
which  were  visited  by  Saint  Paul,  and  appear,  from  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Acts,  to  have  been  places  6t  considerable  im- 
portance.   {Acts,  xiv,  6.) 

The  northern  part  of  Lycaonia  was  united,  but  at  what 
tim^  is  uncertain,  to  Qalatia;  bat  the  southern  rait  iraa 
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gorerned  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (Finn.  xiu.  73)  by  an  iode- 

Kndent  prince  of  the  name  of  Antipater,  who  resided  at 
irbo.  Aotipater  however  being  afterwards  coaquered  by 
Amyntas,  king  of  Oalatia,  the  whole  of  Lycaonia  fell  under 
the  power  of  tho  G^atiaos.  At  the  death  of  Amyntas, 
B.c>  t6,  L^cBonia,  together  with  Galatia,  became  a  Roman 
province.  ( Dion.  Cass.,  liv.,  p.  689.  £f«pAim.)  In  the  time 
of  Pliny  Lvoaonia  formed  a  separate  tetraichy,  which  con- 
tained 14  towns.   (Ml/.  Hist.,  v.  ii.) 

The  language  of  Lycaonia  mentioned  in  the  Aeti.  xiv. 
11,  has  occaaitmed  much  dlsput«  among  the  learned;  of 
vfaioh  an  account  is  given  in  JaUoosfcy'a  'Oposoula,*  ed. 
Te  Water,  iii.  3. 

LYCESTA,  Bavignv'a  name  for  «  genua  of  cniBUceani, 
which  M.  Deamarestviein  as  eoming  very  near  to  the  graus 

Afaw  of  Leach.  . .  .  „.  ,  , 

LY'GIA  (Avria),  a  province  of  Asia  Vlumr,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Phiygia,  on  the  east  by  Pampbylia,  on  the 
west  by  Caria,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  Bea. 
The  interior  of  this  country  was  entirely  unknown  till  the 
recent  visit  of  Mr.  Fellows  (1836),  who  travelled  a  consider- 
able distance  into  the  interi<»,  and  made  many  interesting 
discoveries,  which  will  be  shortly  eommunicated  to  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  his  joaraaL  We  are  inforawd 
hy  him  that  Uie  country  is  erroneously  repceaented  in  all 
the  mapSt  uut  that  there  are  no  moantaiiw  of  any  import- 
anee  in  the  interior.  The  coast  it  sunounded  by  lofty  moua- 
tains,  which  rise  in  many  places  to  a  great  height.  Mount 
Solyma.  called  at  prasent  Takhatlu.  to  the  Dorth  of  Phaselis 
din  the  borders  of  Pampbylia,  rises  to  the  height  of  7800  feet. 
[Akatolia,  i.,  p.  493.]  According  to  Strabo  (xiv.,  c  iil, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  213.  Tauchnitz)  there  is  a  groat  number  of  good 
harbours,  notwithstanding  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ooast 
The  length  ofthe  coast,  from  Telmissus  on  the  west  to  Pha- 
selis on  the  east,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  be  1720  stadia.  The 
liorthem  part  of  Lycia  is  ooeupied  by  the  mountains  which 
support  the  high  tahlfriand  of  Phrygia  on  the  south,  and 
iritich  i^ip**r  ^  known  to  the  antients  under  tfae 

name  of  Massicytus.  Mount  Massicytus  is  erroneously 
placed  in  most  maps  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  where 
there  are  no  mountains,  according  to  Mr.  Fellows.  The 
Xanthus,  which  is  also  represented  as  an  inconsiderable 
Btieam,  is  In  realify  a  river  of  considerable  length,  flowing 
ftom  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Lycia ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  interior,  instead  of  being  occupied  by  mountains,  as 
was  commonly  thought,  is,  on  the  c<mtrarv.  a  fertile  plain, 
surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  side,  and  drained 
through  it*  whole  extent  by  the  rivor  Xanthus. 

According  to  Hnodotus  the  Lycians  were  wiginally 
called  Milyans,  and  afterwards  Solymi ;  but  again  changed 
their  name  to  ^at  of  Termilss,  after  Sar|)edon  settled  in  the 
country,  having  been  compelled  to  leave  Crete  in  conse- 
quence of  dissensions  with  his  brother  Minos.  They  were, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  eventually  called  jlyciaus 
fVom  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  came  to  Lycia  after 
he  had  been  expelled  from  Athens  by  his  brother  ^geus. 
(Herodot.,  i.  173.  0>mpare  Strabo,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2)7,  218.)  In 
the  Homeric  poems  the  country  is  always  railed  Lycia,  and 
the  Solymi  are  mentioned  as  a  warlike  people  against  whom 
Bellerophon  is  sent  to  fight  by  the  king  of  Lyoia  (//..  vi. 
184).  In  later  times  the  southern  nurt  of  Phiygia,  on  the 
north  of  Lyina.  was  always  colled  Uil^;  but  the  peoide 
are  never  celled  Solymi,  though  the  name  still  remained  in 
Mount  Sdyma  on  the  north-eastern  coast.  That  Lycia 
Was  early  oolontied  by  the  Greek  nation  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  but  also  fVom  many 
other  Lycian  traditions,  as  well  as  fKim  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  which  was  spread  over  the  wholeeountry.  Xanthus 
was  a  Cretan  settlement  (Steph.  Byz.),  and  fiO  stadia  below 
the  town  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Latona,  near  an  antient 
temple  ofthe  Lycian  Apollo  (Strabo,  vol.  iii.,  p.  215;  Diod., 
T.  56).  But  the  chief  temj^e  was  at  Patara,  the  winter 
habitation  of  the  god,  where  he  gave  oracles  through  the 
mouth  of  a  priestess.  (Miiller's  Ihriant,  i.,  p.  245,  Engl. 
transL) 

The  Lycians  appear  to  haive  obtained  eonsidctable  power 
in  early  times.  IneT  were  almost  the  only  people  west  of 
the  HalvB  who  were  not  subdued  by  Crcssus  (Herodot,  i. 
28) ;  and  they  made  an  obstinate  resistalice  to  Harpagus, 
the  general  of  Cyrus,  but  were  eventually  conquered.  (He- 
rodot., i.  176.)  They  supplied  Xerxes  with  fifty  ships  in  bis 
expedition  agiunst  Greece.  (Herodot,  vti.  92.)  After  the 
downfall  of  iko  Persian  empira  th^  continued  sabjeot  to 


the  SeleueidM^  till  the  conquest  pf  A&iiochua  Iff  the  Ro- 
mans, when  their  country,  ^  well  as  Caria,  was  Eraiued  by 
the  conquerors  to  the  Rhodians  (Polyb.,  p.  848,  Cotautfon) ; 
but  their  fireedom  was  alltcrwards  again  secur^  to  them  by 
the  Romans  (Polyb.,  p.  925),  who  flowed  them  to  [reserve 
tbeir'owi^  laws  and  their  political  constitutioD,  which  is 
greatly  praised  Stnbo.  According  to  this  account  (vol.  iii^ 
p.  214)  the  goTcmmen^  ^as  a  kind  of  federation  consisting  of 
23  cities,  which  sent  deputies  to  an  assembly,  in  which  a 
governor  was  ifiosen  fi^  the'  whcie  of  Lyoa,  as  well  as 
judges  and  uiferior  .magistrates.  AU  matters  relatinj;  to 
the  govemment  of  iha  country  were  discussed  in  this  aa- 
semuy.  Tfae  six  principal  cities.  Xanthus,  Patara,  Piiiara. 
Olympm,  j^yra,  and  Tloa,  had  three  votes  each ;  other  cities 
two  votes  each ;  and  the  remainder  only  one  each.  In  con- 
sequence of  dissensions  between  the  different  cities,  ibis 
constitution  was  abolished  by  the  emperor  Claudius  (Sutit, 
ClauiL,  c  25;  compare  ^fspor.,  c.  8);  and  the  eounivy 
united  to  the  province  of  Pvnphylia.  (Dion.  Gssa,  Ix^  p. 
777,  a  Steph.) 

Lycia  contained  many  cities  of  considerable  importance. 
PUny  iNat,  Hitt.,  y.  2S)  mentions  36,  but  says  that  there 
were  formerly  as  many  as  70.  Telmissus,  on  uis  borders  of 
Caria,  a  seaport  with  a  ^ood  harbour,  must  have  been  a 
^ace  of  some  importance  id  the  time  of  Crcesus  (Herodot,  i. 
7t!i),  but  afterwards  declined  in  power;  it  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  a  small  place.  South  of  Telmissus,  oa  the  cout, 
were  the  towns  of  Pynda,  Cragus,  and  Patara ;  the  last  gf 
which  is  <|e«crihed  by  Strabo  as  a  large  city  with  macy 
temples  in  it,  and  is  said  by  Livy  (xxxvii  15)  to  have  beea 
the  capital  of  Lycia.  Aocording  to  Pliny,  the  antient  name 
of  this  town  was  Sataros  {Hitt.  Nai^  v,  JiS')  ;  but  the  name 
was  afterwards  changed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus  into  Ai- 
sinoe.  (Sixabo,  vol.  ii.,p.215,  31&.)  To  the  uorih  of  Palara, 
on  the  river  Xanthus,  were  the  towns  of  Xanthus  (which 
fras  burnt  by  its  inhabitants,'wbett  they  could  no  luogei 
resist  Brutus)  and  Tloa;  and  to  the  east,  along  the  coast, 
those  of  Myra  (mentioned  in  the  Jeit^  xxvii.  j,  as  a  aear 
port,  but  placed  in  most  maps  in  the  inloriorX  limyra.  ond 
Olympui.  The  position  of  Pinara  is  doidi^ul;  it  is  put 
down  in  the  maps  on  the  river  Xanthus,  above  the  town  of 
the  same  name ;  but  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  Mr. 
Fellows  found  at  this  spot;  called  at  present  Doover,  prove 
that  this  was  the  posUim  of  Tloa.  Between  Myra  aod 
Olympus  was  the  sacred  fffomontory,  stretdiing  out  a  con- 
sidflrahle  distance  into  the  sea,  off  which  were  the  CSielido- 
nian  islands.  Chi  the  borders  of  Pam^ylia  was  the  im- 
portant town  of  Phaaelis,  founded  by  the  Dorians.  (Herodot. 
li.  178.)  It  had  three  harbours  (Strabo,  voL  iii.,  p.  217); 
and  vaa  one  of  the  most  flouiishing  oonamerciBl  attes  im 
the  southon  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  it  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal resorts  of  the  Cilidan  pirates  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Iwman  republic,  and  was  destroyed  for  this  reasoa  by 
Paulus  Serviiius.  {Cic,  Verr.,  vi.  10.)  It  was  aftervardi 
rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Lucan  (viiL  251) ;  but  it  ne\'er 
recovered  its  former  importance. 

LY'CIUM-  Many  antient  authors,  and  among  others 
Dioscorides,  describe  under  tfae  above  name  a  subMaiirts 
as  used  in  medicine,  which  is  staled  to  be  of  two  kinds ; 
one  obtained  IVora  Lycia  and  (Jappadociu,  and  the  other 
from  India.  Thefonner  issaid  tobe  the  pioduceof  a  Ihoniy 
shrub  called  Pyxaoantha.  The  latter  is  stated  to  be  more 
valuable  and  efficacious  as  a  medicine,  and  to  he  produced 
also  by  a  thorny  ahruh  whioh  is  csdled  Lxmchiti*. 

Host  modem  authors  have  stated  these  planta  and  the 
substance  they  reduce  to  be  totally  uuknown ;  others  con- 
sider species  of  Khamnus,  or  the  common  box,  to  be  alluded 
to.  Prosper  Alpinus  thought  Berberis  Cretica  to  be  oue 
ofthe  plants;  while  Grarciaa  ah  Orto  thought  Catechu  to 
be  the  substance,  and  Acacia  Catechu  the  fi&at  yielding 
it.  It  is  possible  that  sopie  species  of  Rhamnus,  as  R. 
infectorius,  of  which  both  the  root,  wood,  and  berries  po$sci>s 
medicinal  properties,  and  which  are  in  the  present  day 
used  for  dyeing  yellow,  may  have  formed  one  ofthe  kinds 
of  Lyeinm,  as  it  isoommon  in  the  countries  where  the  first 
kind  is  said  to  have  been  woduoed,  and  some  species  of 
Rhamnus  were  by  the  older  botanists  called  uroium. 
Though  there  is  uncertainty  about  the  L^um  ti  Asia 
Minor,  that  of  India  seemed  to  have  been  quite  unknown  until 
the  publication  of  a  taper  'On  the  Lycium  of  Diosecvides,' 
by  Dr.  Royle,  in  the  Linnean  Society'^  Transactions  for  1 833, 
where  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  proof  that  (^edtu  was 
tfae  Xiaw  Mmip  (Lffcuim  indiam)t^4b»  aafiehts;  ia  &ct  is 
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ineompatitile  ^th  tbeevidenoe  ftfldneed  od  ihe  sabjfect  from 
Oriental  writers.  llieGnelcantbonorimedicine  haTingbeen 
translated  into  Arabic,  and  from  this  language  into  Persian, 
and  these,  with  additions,  forming  the  works  now  in  use  in 
IntUa,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  them  some  trace  of  Ly- 
eium ;  and  in  ftict  in  thdt  called  Makhztm-id-Vdwieh;  loqf- 
yon  is  mentioned  as  the  plant  Which  yields  huzt%  and  in 
Persian  it  is  caWeifeel-zukreh.  Loof^n  i»  evidently  written 
for  lookyon,  through  an  error  of  flie  transcriber  in  a  dia- 
critical point,  in  the  same  way  that  Filafbos  (Philip^of  Ma- 
cedon)  has  been  changed  in  some  of  these  works  into  Filakoos. 
This  is  further  evident  indeed  from  referring  to  the  Latin 
translations  of  Serapion  and  Avicenna,  where  hadad  and 
fsBt-zuKun^  are  translated  Lycium  and  LyeiuA  indicum. 
In  the  Persian  work,  hoozu2  or  hooiiz  ((he  same  word  as 
hadad)  is  described  As  being  of  two  kjnds :  one  from  India, 
of  which  the  Hindee  name  is  tu^t}  z.vA  the  other  fh>m 
Arabia.  The  Persian  name  fed-seuhreh ,  h  translated  in 
our  best  dictionaries  'box-thorn,'  that  %  Pyxacantha.  The 
best  kind  of  rusot  Is  said,  in  Qxe  MaAJkzjm-al-U(Uoieh,  to  be 
brought  from  Nuggur-kote  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lahore, 
and  that  it  is  an  extract  made  from  a  decoction  of  the  fresh 
wood  of  dar-huld.  On  intfutriog  in  the  sbt^  of  the  drug- 
.  giittB  in  the  bazars  of  India,  Dr.  R.  learned  that  both  the 
wood  dar-huld  and  the  extract  rusol  were  imported  into  the 
plains  of  India  from  the  Himalayas.  On  travelling  in  these 
mountains,  and  an  wishing  to  be  shown  the  plant  which 
produced  the  wood  called  dar-kuld  as  well  as  that  from 
which  the  nuoi  was  procured,  species  of  Berberry  were  im- 
mediately pointed  out,  and  It  was  stated  that  both  the  wood 
and  the  extract  were  procured  indifferently  from  BerberiM 
asiatiea,  B.  asistata,  B.  Lycium,  and  S.  ptnnata.  On  out* 
ting  into  the  wood  of  each,  and  having  some  converted  into 
extract,  he  fbund  both  to  correspond  in  every  respect  with 
what  he  had  bought  in  the  plains  under  the  name  of  dar-huld 
and  rusot.  The  extract  rusot  is  procurable  in  the  baxars 
of  India,  being  much  employed  by  the  native  practitioners 
of  medicine  in  India,  as  an  external  application  rubbed  over 
the  swollen  eye-lid  either  simply  or  in  combination  with 
opium  and  alum  and  a  little  vain-  or  oO,  both  in  incipient 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye.  The  wood  of  Berbeir^ 
being  employed  both  in  Europe  and  India  »  »  yellow  dye^ 
it  has  been  suggested  bv  Mr.  E.  Solly,  in  a  paper  yead  b»- 
fbre  the  Roval  Asiatic  Sodetv,  that  tos  root,  wood,  or  ex- 
tract might  be  imported  from  India  tav  Uie  use  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Europe.  This  notice  may  appear  disproportioned 
to  the  imoortance  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  interesting  §a 
showing  tne  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  had  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  India,  at  the  same  time  ^at  it  proves  the  great 
extent  to  which  the  intluenoe  of  their  own  works  has 
spread. 

LT'CODON,  a  genus  of  serpents. 
Examplo,  Lycodm  Capmnit  Smith  {Lifeodon  BonUMiy 
Schlegel). 

iVwnpft'on.— Shining  greenish-lvown  above,  head  with- 
out variations,  and  the  scales  along  the  middle  of  die  Imck 
less  distinctly  marked  with  white  spaeka  than  those  of  the 
sides. 


Ljnate  Obpenrii  (SaHh),  w. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  recorded  this  species  in  1831.  in  the 
*  South  African  Quarterly  Journal*  figures  and  describes, 
in  the  4th  number  of  the  ■  lUnstrations  of  Uie  Zoology  of 
South  Africa*  (1838),  now  in  the  course  of  publication,*  a 
varied  of  a  shining  blackish-green  colour  abovOf  tinged 

*  PablUwd  under  the  wthority  at  tlw  Loida  ComndMiooin  ofH»r  HatNty*! 
Ttrmay,  mxul  coutniQiiiif  iH-nutifbl  anil  acciunta  DnuM,  wUh  neellMt  dMntp- 
tl«D*,  of  tha  MDlmBlt  ot  Sooth  AMet,  pollrcied  dnlnK  an  AzpedMun  Into  tlie 
lUcTioriii  UieywniltiM.  1105.  Mid  UBS;  SlUAjMl  bf  iks  •O^pscrOolrt 
Iwp*  AjwdaUm  foe  axpknioit  Ctalnl  AUea,' 


with  punle,  the  head  reticulated  with  white  lines,  and  tlw 
scales  white  at  the  tips ;  greenish-yellow  below ;  eyes  Uvid- 
preen.   Leng^  from  nose  to  tail  12  inches ;  of  the  tail  two 

incb^a. 

Locality  of  the  variety  above  described, — among  decayed 
wood,  near  a  small  stream*  immediately  beyond  Ktuxiehan^ 
lat  about  25"  south. 

Habits,  4^. — '  When,'  continues  Dr.  Smith,  '  by  the  re 
moval  of  some  of  the  rotten  masses  the  reptile  was  expose^ 
it  moved  dowlv  among  the  remaining  ones  in  aaarch  of  a 
plaoe  (tf  oonceument ;  and  when  it  was  inlerrvpted  in  iti 
advance  it  simidy  coiled  itself  up  without  manifesting  any 
disposition  to  resist  the  opposition  offered ;  a  similar  course 
I  had  previously  observed  others  of  the  same  species  pursno 
when  attempts  were  made  to  secure  them }  and  neither  did 
the  one  here  described  nor  the  others  ever  move  with  any 
considerable  rapidity,  nor  appear  much  in  fear  of  their 
assailants.  All  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen  of  this 
species  vrere  obtained  in  damp  situations,  and  never  remote 
L<otn  localities  where  they  could  rapidly  and  without  much 
exertion  conceal  themselves  if  necessary ;  and  in  the  latter 
respect  they  resemble  most  of  the  innocuous  snakes  of 
South  Africa,  which  are  not  endowed  with  the  powers  of 
effecting  rapid  movements. 

LY'COPUS  EUROF^S»  a  wild  plant  hihaUtlng  wet 
ditches  and  sides  of  ponds,  bdonging  to  the  natural  order 
Labiata,  and  known  popularly  under  the  name  of  gipsT- 
wort,  because  gipsies  are  said  to  stain  their  skins  with  its 
juice. 

LYCOPERDON,  a  genus  of  ftingi,  emitting  when  burs^ 
either  by  violence  or  natural  dehiscence,  a  quantity  of  dust* 
like  seeds  or  spores,  whence  the  species  are  commonly 
called  puff-balls,  llie  old  botanists  collected  under  this 
name  a  variety  of  plants,  very  different  from  each  other  in 
many  respects,  although  agreeing  in  the  circumatanTO  just 
mentioura:  recent  wnten  have  distinguished  them  as  so 
many  distinct  genera.  The  only  two  which  it  is  neceaaaiy 
to  mention  h^  are  the  common  puff-balls,  which  bunt 
irregularly,  and  the  stairy  puff-baUs,  which  split  in  « 
definite  stellate  manner.  They  are  each  inhabitants  of 
meadows,  pastures,  woods,  lawns,  &c.,  and  some  of  the 
species  are  exceedingly  common.  When  thecommon  puff- 
ball,  Lycoperdon  gemmatum,  first  appears,  it  forms  a  whitish 
ball,  looking  like  a  common  eatable  mushroom,  but  by 
degrees  it  changes  colour,  becomes  brown,  and  tearing 
irregularly  at  the  apex,  discharges  a  cloud  of  brownish  dust, 
consisting  entirely  of  its  ^spores.  The  Geasters,  or  starry 
puff-ballSi  are  much  less  common ;  instead  of  bursting  irre- 
gularly at  the  apex  when  ripe,  their  outer  rind  separates 
into  a  definite  number  of  lobes,  which  spread  open,  curve 
backwards,  and  at  last  elevate  upon  their  centre  a  bag  con- 
taining the  spores.  No  use  has  ever  been  made  of  any  of 
the  Lycoperdons,  except  in  the  case  of  L.  ^iganteum,  a  very 
large  indehiscent  species,  often  many  feet  in  circumference, 
and  filled  with  a  loathsome  l>ulpy  mass,  which  has  been 
employed  as  a  styptic,  and  for  tinder. 

LY'COPHRIS.  [FOHAMINIFBRA,  vol.  X.,  p.  348.] 
LY'COPHRON,  a  native  of  Chalcis  in  EuWa,  the  son 
of  Socles,  and  adopted  by  the  historian  Lycus  of  Rhe^um, 
was  a  distin^ished  poet  and  grammarian  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  from  bjc.  280  to  b.c.  260.  where  be 
f[«med  one  of  the  seven  poets  known  by  the  nameof  Pleias. 
He  is  said  by  Ovid  to  have  been  killed  by  an  arrow.  UUtt 
531.) 

Lycophron  wrote  a  great  number  of  tragedi^  the  titles 
of  many  of  which  are  preserved  by  Suidas;  but  only  one 
has  come  down  to  us,  entitled  '  G^sandra,  or  Alexandra.* 
This  poem  however  cannot  have  any  claims  to  be  called  a 
drama ;  Cassandra  is  the  only  pwson  introduced  as  speak- 
ing ;  and  she  narrates  to  Priam  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  the  subsequent  adventures  and  misfortunes  of  the 
Grecian  chieik.    But  in  the  course  of  her  narration  she 

fives  an  account  of  almost  all  the  leading  eveuts  in  Greek 
istory,  from  the  Argonantir  expedition  to  the  time  of  Alex* 
ander  the  Great.  The  work  is  written  in  iamlHc  verse,  and 
luis  no  pretensions  to  any  poetical  merit ;  the  style  is  very 
obscure,  and  the  meaning  of  most  passages  very  doubtfbl, 
which  led  Statius  to  describe  it  as  the  '  Latetvas  Lyco- 
phronis  atrL'  (St'/o..  v.  3,  167.)  But  from  the  quantity  of 
mythological  and  historical  information  which  it  contained, 
and  per^pB  from  its  very  obscurity,  it  formed  a  ferourite 
study  with  the  Greek  grammarians,  who  wrote  many  com- 
mentaries upon  it  i  of  which  the  mo»t  celebrated  by  Tzetses 
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vho  lived  in  the  12th  centurjr  of  the  Cbriitiui  nra,  ia  itUl 
utant,  and  affords  no  small  assutonoe  in  maklog  out  th« 
meaning  of  this  difficult  poem. 

The '  Gaxsandra'  waspnnted  for  the  flrtt  time  at  the  Aldine 
preiB.  Venice.  1SI3.  The  beat  editions  an  by  Potter.  Oxf. 
1697,  1703 ;  by  Reiehard»  iMjp.  1788;  ImSebastian,  Rome, 
1804;  and  by  Bachmann.  Leip.  1833.  The  commentary  of 
TieUes  has  been  published  with  most  of  the  editions  of 
the  '  Cusandra ;'  and  has  also  appeared  in  a  ■eparate  form 
under  the  superintendence  of  C  G.  MuUer,  Leip.  1812 
The  '  Cassandra'  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Lord 
Royston. 

LYGOPODIA'CEA,  a  natural  order  of  vascular  Acto< 
gens,  ch)etty  consisting  of  moss-like  plants,  inhabiting 
moors,  boggy  heaths,  and  woods  in  many  parts  of  the  worlo. 
They  never  exceed  the  height  or  length  at  two  or  three 
leet,  and  usually  grow  prostrate^  hsTinx  their  items  covered 
Tith  numerous  intlMricated  scale-lilLe  leaves,  vbich,  at  the 
ends  of  the  brandies  bear  in  their  axils  bivalve  cases  eon- 
taining  an  inflammable  powder,  sometimes  extremely  fine, 
and  used  for  artiQcial  fireworks,  which  is  suppoeed  to  be 
their  spores.  No  distinct  trace  of  two  kinds  of  sexes  has 
been  found  in  these  plants,  which  seem  to  have  no  very 
close  allies  among  existing  races.  Their  resemblance  to 
ferns,  near  which  syatematists  always  place  them,-  chiefly 
consists  in  their  being  asexual,  and  luving  spiral  vessels  in 
their  stems.  Some  of  tbcm,  especially  Lycopodium  ru- 
brum,  are  violent  purgativea.  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
use  others  as  dyes,  but  in  general  they  are  of  httle  im- 
portance to  any  except  the  DOtanieal  syrtematjst  Tlieir 
name  has  however  of  late  been  brought  frequently  before 
the  public  in  popular  works,  in  consequence  of  an  opinion 
that  certain  large  Tossils  common  in  the  coal-measures,  and 
called  Lepidodendra,  are  the  relics  of  an  extinct  gigantic 
race  of  tbese  now  pigmy  species.  Tbis  opinion  has  been 
formed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  dichotomous  mode  of 
branching,  common  in  LyoopodiaoesB,  is  a  circumstance  of 
paramount  importance  in  determining  natural  affinities,  and 
that  the  Lepi^endrawere  asexuaL  The  latter  is  however 
not  proved,  nor  indeed  vuy  probable,  and  the  internal  ana- 
tomy of  Lepidodendron  Harcourti  luw  been  shown,  in  the 
*  Fossil  Flws^*  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  suppositioD.  {Foa- 
til  Flora,  article '  Lepidodendron  Harcourti  ;*  and  Adolphe 
Brongniort's  Vigitaux  FotriUt,  article  *  LycopodiacemO 

LYCOPODITES.  The  affinity  of  many  fossil  plants  to 
some  of  the  various  genera  composing  the  LycopodiaceaD  is 
very  distinctly  pointed  out  by  H.  BroDgniart,  both  in  the 
'Prodrome'  (1828)  and  in  the  '  Histoire  des  V^£taux 
Fossiles.'  Such  of  these  as  agree  in  the  following  chuae- 
tors  are  ranked  under  the  title  of  Lycopodites. 

Branches  pinnate ;  leaves  inserted  all  round  the  stem,  or 
in  two  opposite  rows,  not  leaving  distinct  and  drcumacribed 
cicatrices.  Several  species  are  described  {mm  the  coal  de 
posits  and  oolitic  formations.  We  give  below  a  drawing 
of  part  of  Lycopodites  &lcatus  (PhOUps's  (W.  York- 
thire)  from  the  ooUtic  shales  of  Oristhorpe,  near  Scarbo- 
rough. 


a.  lt*t  magniSed  ta  ibow  ttia  diiaction  oT  thi  nemmi. 

LYCO'RIS,  Savigny's  name  for  a  genus  of  Dortibran' 
ehiate  Annelids  (Nereids,  property  so  <»l]ed)  of  Cavier.  See 
Saviinv  (Es;.  Annel.).  and  Cuvier  {Regne  Animal). 

LYCURGUS.  [Spahta.1 

LYCURGUS,  the  Athenian  orator,  the  son  of  Lyco- 
phron,  and  the  grandson  of  Lycurgus,  who  is  ridiculed  by 
Aristophanes  (Birds,  1. 1296),  was  one  of  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  demooratieBl  par^  in  the  contest  with  Philip 
of  Macedon.  The  time  of  bis  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  was 
older  than  Demosthenes  (Liban.,  Arg.  Arittogiton) ;  and  If 
bi«  father  was  put  to  death  by  the  Thirty  ^^nts  {VittB 
Decern  Orat.,  p.  841,  B.),  he  must  have  been  born  previous 
to  B.C.  404 ;  but  the  words  of  the  bit^rapher  are,  as  Mr. 
Cliuton  has  justly  remarked  (Fcut.  Helt.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  141), 
ambiguous,  and  may  imply  that  it  was  his  oruidlbtbar  who 
^yaa  put  to  death  by  the  Thirty. 

Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  from  Plato 

ana  Isocrates.  He  took  au  active  part  in  the  management 


publie  oifairB.  and  was  one  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors 
who  succeeded  (b.c.  343)  in  counteracting  the  des^Ds  of 
Philip  against  Ambracia  and  Pripponneins.  (Demosth., 
F^hp,  iu..p.  189.  ed.  Ruske.)  He  filled  the  office  of  trea- 
surer of  the  public  revenue  for  three  periods  of  five  years, 
that  is,  aceoimng  to  the  antient  idiom,  twelve  years  ( Diod. 
Sic,  xvi.  86);  and  was  noted  for  the  integrity  and  ability 
with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  Bttckh 
(Publie  Econorm  qf  Athens,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183,  Engl,  transl.i 
considers  that  lycurgus  was  the  only  statesman  of  an- 
tiqui^  who  had  a  real  knowledge  of  the  management  uf 
finance.  He  raised  the  revenue  to  twelve  hundred  talents, 
and  also  erected  during  bis  administration  many  public 
buildings,  and  completed  the  docks,  the  armoury,  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus,  and  the  Panathenaic  courae.  So  great 
confldenee  was  placed  in  the  honesty  of  LyeuKus,  that 
many  citizens  confided  to  bis  custody  huge  sums  of  money ; 
and  shortly  bef<H«  his  death  he  had  the  accounts  of  his 
public  administratiou  engraved  on  stone  and  aet  up  in  part 
of  the  wrestling-school.  An  inscription,  preserved  to  the 
present  day,  containing  some  accounts  of  a  manager  of  the 
public  revenue,  is  supposed  by  Biickh  (Public  Economy  </ 
Athens,  vol.  i.,  p.  2S4)  to  be  a  part  of  the  accounts  of  Ly- 
curgtu.  (See  Uie  inscription  in  Bockh's  Corpus  Inscriy- 
tionum  Grteearum,  vol.  i..  p.  250,  No- 157.) 

After  the  battle  of  Chseronea  <b.c.  388)  Lycuq;us  eon- 
ducted  the  aocusation  against  the  Athenian  general  Iau- 
des.  He  waa  one  of  the  omtiHa  demanded  by  Alexaiwltf 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  b.c.  335.  He  died  about 
theyearB.c. 323,andwas buriedinUieAeademia.  (Pausan. 
i.  29,  i  IS.)  Fifteen  years  after  his  death,  upon  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  democratical  party,  a  decree  was  passed  by  iIk 
Athenian  people  that  public  honours  should  be  paid  lo 
Lycurgus ;  a  brazen  statue  of  him  was  erected  ia  the  Cera- 
miens.  which  was  seen  by  Pausanias  (i.  8.  $  3X  and  the 
representative  of  his  &mily  was  allowed  the  privilege  of 
dining  in  the  Prytanenm.  This  decree,  which  waa  piwosed 
by  Stratocles,  has  come  down  to  ui  at  tlie  end  of  the  'Lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators.* 

Lyctti^  is  said  to  have  publisfaed  fifteen  orations  iP'ilee 
Dec.  OraL,  p.  843,  C.;  Photius,  Cod.,  268);  of  whish  only 
one  has  oome  down  to  us.  This  cvation.  which  was  deli- 
vered B.C.  330,  is  an  accusation  of  Leocrates  (mtu  Acw^ 
rove),  an  Athenian  citizen,  for  abandoning  Athens  after 
the  battle  of  Chraronea,  and  settling  in  anoth»  Grecian 
state.  The  eloquence  of  Lycurgus  u  greatly  praised  b| 
Oiodorus  Siculus  (xvi.  88),  but  is  justly  characterized  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  as  deficient  in  ease  and  elv 
gance  (vol.  v.,  p.  433.  ed.  Reiske). 

The  best  editions  of  Lycurgus  are  by  Taylor,  who  pub- 
lished it  with  the  *  Oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Midias,* 
Camb.,  1743;  Becker.  1821;  Phizger,  1824,  Biiune,  lSii7i 
and  Baiter  and  Saupp,  1834.  It  is  also  included  in  the 
edition  of  the  *Oratorea  Grsei.'  by  Reiske  and  Bekker.  and 
has  been  translated  into  French  by  Auger,  Paris.  17B3. 

(Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus ;  LHe  qflaocrotes,  attributed 
to  Plutarch;  Pre&ce  to  Taylor's  edition  of  Lycur^s; 
Nissen's  dissertation,  De  Lycurgi  Oratorit  Vita  ei  ReUt 
gestit,  1 S33.  Compare  Bockh's  Finite  Eeomomtf  Athcnt, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  264-269 ;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  183-18fi.  EngL  transl.) 

LYC:ijS,  River.  [Anatolia.] 

LYDFORD,  a  village  in  the  west  of  Devonshire,  seven 
miles  north  of  Tavistock,  now  almost  deserted,  and  vi&itcd 
only  for  the  sake  of  a  waterfUl  or  cataract  in  the  Lyde. 
near  a  bridge  where  the  stream  is  pent  in  between  liigh 
rocks.  When  the  river  is  fiill,  this  waterUl  is  a  ve^  pleas- 
ing object,  though  Risdon  ('  Survey  of  Devon*)  save,  •  It 
makelh  such  an  hideous  noise,  that  being  only  heard  and 
not  seen,  it  causeth  a  kind  of  fear  to  the  passengers,  seem- 
ing to  them  wba  look  down  to  it,  a  deep  abyss,  and  mav  be 
numbered  among  the  wonders  of  the  kingdom.'  This  now 
insignificant  village  was  formerly  a  frontier  town  of  con- 
siderable strength  and  importance,  having  140  burgc&sos 
within  the  walu,  and  many  without,  and  protected  by  a 
castle,  erected  probably  by  the  Saxons,  when  they  bad 
driven  the  West  Britons  across  the  Tomar.  Lydford  was 
burnt  by  the  Danes  in  997.  It  ia  recorded  in  Domesday  as 
a  manor  and  borough  in  antient  demesne,  having  furmed 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  (Tonfelsor,  and  as  not  being  liable  to  any  impost,  except 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  causes,  as  London.  Lyd- 
ford appears  bowevw  to  have  been  toUaged  with  Exeter, 
Axminateii  Wit^fitid,  and  ten  oUwrtoinu»  in  SO^wuy  U. 
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(1174);  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  John  (1203),  that  king,  for 
the  small  sum  of  5  marks  (3/.  13«.  4d.),  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  H.  de  la  Pomeraie,  that  be  would  not 
grant  to  the  burgesses  of  Lydford  better  liberties  than  those 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Exeter.  (Madox,  Exeh.,  282, 
note  (t.)  463.)  When  jn  the  possession  of  his  son  Richard, 
king  of  the  Romans,  it  bad  a  market,  which  had  been  re- 
newed in  1130  (*  Magn.  RoU  Beace.*)  and  m  fair.  {.Cal. 
Rot.  Chart.,  97,  102.) 

The  parish  of  Lydford  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
the  kingdom,  tnelumng  the  high  morass  called  the  Chace 
or  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  finaenj  Dertemoie,  vhich  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  county  of  Deron, 

Lydford,  with  Dartmoor,  was  commonly  annexed  in  royal 
grants  to  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  and  in  6  Edward  11., 
after  the  forfeiture  of  Gaveston,  we  find  Thomas  Le  Ercer 
dckne  committee  of  the  earldom  (1  Abbr.  Rot.,  Origin,  in 
Scacc.  186,  195,  196),  and  also  constable  of  Lydford  Castle, 
and  keeper  of  Uie  fbrest  of  Dartmoor.  (Ibid.  196  b.)  Lyd- 
ford and  Dartmoor  were  inalienably  incorporated  with  the 
dukedom  of  Gmiwall  upon  iti  creation  in  1339,  in  &vour 
of  the  Black  Prince.  ■ 

Lydford  Castle,  sometimes  called  the  castle  of  Dartmoor, 
(Cal.  Rot.  Pat,,  249)  is  an  extensive  building,  though  now 
very  dilapidated.  It  is  the  Stannary  Cutle,  and  contains 
the  rooms  where  the  warden  of  the  stannaries  of  Devon,  an 
office  sometimes  eranted  to  the  abbot  of  Tavistock  (2  Pari. 
Rolls,  1 0  b.),  or  the  vice-warden,  held  his  stannary  courts ; 
it  had  dungeons  for  the  reception  of  delinquent  tinners.  By 
the  charter  of  Edward  I.,  the  tinners  of  that  county  were  not 
to  be  imprisoned  elsewhere.  In  the  last  year  of  uiis  king' 
reign,  the  warden  of  Ihe  stannaries  claimed  the  body  of 
tinner  who  had  been  imprisoned  upon  a  charge  of  killing  li  s 
brother's  son ;  but  upon  an  inspection  of  the  charter  it  was 
found  to  eoDtain  a  reservation  ot  cases  of  life  and  member. 
The  privilege  of  imprisontngat  Lydford  became  the  subject 
of  a  complaint  in  parliament  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  UL,  1377,  when  it  was  asserted  by  the  commons, 
that  the  warden  of  the  stannaries  took  prisoners  arrested 
for  arrearages  of  account  out  of  other  gaols  and  kept  them 
at  Lydford,  where  there  was  sometimes  no  gaol  delivery  ibr 
ten  years,  and  where  these  supposed  tinners  were  so  &vour- 
ably  treated,  that  they  thought  of  anything  but  paying  their 
debts.  (2  Pari.  Bali*,  344.)  This  complaint  does  not  seem 
to  accord  with  the  popular  notion  that  *by  Lydford  law^ 
men  are  hanged  first  and  tried  afterwards. 

The  mrliaments,  or  convocations,  of  tinners  for  Devon, 
were  faeldonahigh  rock  in  Dartmoor,  called  Crockem  Torr, 
where  stood  a  table  and  seats,  the  whole  being  hewn  out  of 
the  granite  surface,  without  any  neighbouring  building  or 
protection  from  the  weether.  The  stannators  of  the  stan- 
naries of  Devon  (called  sometimes  the  stannaries  of  Dart- 
moor, Cal.  Rot.  Pat.,  23  b.),  who  composed  these  parliaments, 
were  elected  by  the  mayors,  or  other  chief  magistrates,  of 
the  four  coinage  towns,  Chagford,  Asbburton,  Plympton, 
and  Tavistock,  though  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL  there  appears  to  have  been  a  contentran  between 
the  latter  place  and  the  three  former,  as  to  the  privilege  of 
coinage.  iCal.  Inq.  post  Mort.,  10.)  The  table,  round 
which  these  legislators  assembled,  and  the  seats  which  they 
occupied,  have  ceased  to  exist  These  interesting  remains 
wei-o  some  years  since  broken  to  pieces  and  removed  by  the 
workmen  of  the  late  judge  Sir  Francis  Bulter,  who,  unfor- 
tunately for  those  wlio  respect  the  relics  of  by-gone  usages, 
had  purchased  an  estate  in  this  parish,  and  the  fragments 
of  these  venerable  monuments  were  employed  in  the  con- 
struction ot  a  modem  mansion. 

Like  other  border  districts  Lydfbrd  presents  some  pecu- 
liarities in  respect  of  tenures.  It  is  said  (5  Co.  Rep.,  84) 
the  custom  of  lydford  Castle  is,  that  freeholders  of  inhe- 
ritance cannot  pass  their  freeholds  except  by  surrender 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord.  This  particular  form  of  restric- 
tion upon  alienation  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means 
unusual.  ('  Year  BooX'  14  Henry  IV.,  fo.  1.)  Risdon 
mentions  other  peculiarities  annexed  to  the  tenures  of 
the  freeholders  in  Lydford,  called  the  Fenfletd  men, 
formerly  the  Fengfield  men.  The  term  may  luve  been 
originally '  fangfleld,*  the  Anglo-Saxon  (and  Gmnan)  verb 
'  fangen,*  to  receive  (preterite  'flng*),  being  still  current 
throughout  Devmsbire,  where  however  the  preterite  is 
bmome  regular*  'fonged.* 

Though  Dartmow  is  a  bteak  uiuheUend  moran^  ire 


find  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  *  David  de  Seyndun 
held  a  yard-land  (vii^ata  terrse,  sometimes  20,  sometimes 
IS  acres)  in  Seyredun  and  Sappesby,  by  the  sKvice  of 
the  serjeanty  of  finding  two  arrows  when  the  king  cam» 
to  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  and  so  held  his  an- 
cestors since  the  Conquest '  (Testa  de  Nevile,  195),  and 
that  Richard  de  Droscombe  held  a  yard-land  of  the  (yearly) 
value  of  half  a  mark  (6«.  Sd.),  in  the  hundred  of  £min- 
ster  by  the  seqeanty  of  carrying  the  king's  bow  when  he- 
hunted  in  Dartmoor  ilbid.,  196).  It  also  appears  that  Uie- 
service  of  Odo  le  Ardher  in  Droscomb  was  to  present  a  bow 
and  three  arrows  when  the  king  hunted  in  Dartmoor  (ffiffc 
197). 

LYDGATE,  JOHN,  an  antient  English  poet,  one  of 
the  successors  of  Chaucer,  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmund  in  Suffolk.  The  dates  of  only 
a  few  of  the  events  of  his  lifo  have  been  ascertained.  He 
was  ordained  a  subdeacon  in  1 389,  a  deacon  in  1 393,  and  a 
priest  in  1397 ;  whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
born  about  1375.  'Wartonsays  he  seems  to  Jiave  arrived 
at  his  greatest  eminence  about  the  year  1430.  After 
a  short  educatum  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  into  France  and 
Italy,  and  returned  a  complete  master  the  language  an& 
literature  of  both  countries.  He  chiefly  studied  I^nte^ 
Boccaccio,  and  Alain  Chartier,  and  became  so  distinguishedi 
a  proficient  in  polite  learning,  that  be  opened  a  school  im 
his  monastery  for  teaching  the  sons  of  the  nobility  versifi- 
cation and  composition.  Although  philology  was  hissutQeol^ 
he  was  not  unacquainted  with  tnephilosopbyofthe  day:  he 
was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  rhetorician,  but  a  geometrician, 
an  astronomer,  a  theologist,  and  a  disputant.  Warton  was 
of  opinion  that  Lydgate  '  made  considerable  additions  to 
those  amplifications  of  our  laneuage,  ui  which  Chaucer, 
Grower,  and  OcCleve  led  the  way ;  and  that  he  was  the  fii^t 
of  our  writers  whose  style  was  clothed  widi  that  perspicuity 
in  whicb  tlie  English  phraseology  appears  at  this  d%  to^ 
an  English  reader. 

To  enumerate  Lydgate's  pieces  would  be  to  write  the- 
catalogue  of  a  little  library  ;  Ritson,  in  his  '  Bibliographia: 
Poetics,*  has  given  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one.  No  poet  seems  to  have  possessed  greater  vena- 
tility.  His  most  esteemed  works  are  his  '  Story  of  Thebes,* 
his  *  Fall  of  Princes,*  and  his  *  History,  Si^e,  and  Destruc- 
tion of  Th)y.*  The  flrst  is  printed  by  Spigbt  in  bis  edition 
of  Chaucer;  the  second,  the  'Fall  of  Prmces,*  or'Boke  of 
Jtdian  Budias*  (first  printed  by  Pynson  in  1494,  and  several 
times  sinceXis  a  translation  from  Boccaccio^  or  rather  from 
a  French  paraphrase  of  his  work, '  De  Casibus  Virorum  et 
Feminarum  Illustrium.'  '  The  History  of  Th}y'  was  first, 
printed  by  Pynson  in  1513,  but  more  correctly  by  Marshe  iik> 
1555,  and  was  once  the  most  popular  of  his  works. 

A  pension  of  7/.  \Za.  Ad.  for  life  was  granted  to  Lydgatot 
b^  King  Henry  VI.  in  1440,  probably  upon  the  presenta-' 
tion  to  that  monarch,  when  he  visitra  St.  Edmunds  Bury». 
of  a  HS.  Lifo  of  St.  Bdmund,  the  patron  saint  of  the  mo- 
nastery. This  manuscript  is  still  pteserv^  in  the  Har- 
leian  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  2278,  and  im 
one  of  the  most  splendidly  illuminated  MSS.  in  that  great 
repository',  which  also  contains  in  the  old  Royal,  Cottonian, 
Harleiaii,  and  Lansdowne  Collections,  other  splendid  ma- 
nuscripts of  Lydgate's  various  poems. 

A  note  in  Wauley's  part  of  the  Harleian  Catalogue  of 
Manuscripts  seems  to  insinuate  that  Lydgate  did  not  dio. 
till  1482,  wliidi  is  improbable.  He  was  certainly  alive  ii^ 
1446 ;  and  the  best  authorities  place  bis  death  about  1461. 

(Warton's  BmI.  £n^.  iV/.,  4th  ediL,  vol.  ii,j>.  61-100;- 
Ritson,.8^'(;^lTqpAta/V>«A'ca;  p.  66-90;  Ellis's  £^wcim«M; 
Chalmers's  .Btofr.  IHct.,  vol.  xxi.,  pp.  5,  6.) 

LY'DIA  (AvffaX  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  difficult, 
to  determine  its  exact  boundaries,  as  they  differed  at  va- 
rious times;  but  under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  bounded, 
on  the  south  by  Caria,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  river  Meander;  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains known  under  the  name  of  Sardene,  which  divided  it. 
from  Mysiu ;  on  the  east  by  Pbrygia ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  .£gean,  though  the  tract  of  countiy  along  the  coast  was. 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ionia.  Lydia  was  io- 
teraected  by  mountain-ranges,  running  fVom  east  to  vest;  of 
which  the  principal,  called  M£ssogis  by  Strabo,  ia  a  branch 
of  Taurus,  and  forms  the  northem  boundary  of  the  vall^  of 
the  Mesander.  Another  chain  of  mountains,  known  to  the 
antienti  under  the  name  of  lUw^  whii^  appean  to  detacd^ 
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itself  fronl  the  M^Biogig  lieu  the  b(vd«ri  of  Phr^ gia,  rani 
parallel  to  Uie  Missogia  through  the  centre  of  i.ydia  and 
termioatos  on  the  western  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Chios. 
A  branch  of  Tmolus,  called  Sijiylus,  stretches  more  to  the 
north-vest  towards  the  towns  t^Cmna  and  Fhoesn.  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  separates  Mysia  flrom  Lydia 
appears  to  be  a  continuation  of^  the  northern  ranf|;e  known 
in  Bithynia  by  the  name  of  Olympus,  and  In  Mysia  by  that 
of  Ida  and  Temnon.  Lydia  is  tnus  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal valleys ;  the  southern,  between  Mfissog^s  and  Tbolus, 
through  which  the  Caystrus  flows.  Is  of  moderate  extent; 
but  the  northern,  between Tmotus  and  Sardene,  watered  by 
the  Hermus,  and  its  tributaries  the  Hyllus,  Paotolus,  ana 
Coganus,  forms  a  considerable  plain.  The  fertility  of  Lydia 
and  the  Hdubrity  of  the  climate  are  A-equently  mentioned 
by  antient  writers ;  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the 
reports  of  modem  travellers.  (Chandler's  TVutWf  in  Asia 
Minor,  p.  260 ;  compare  Arundell^  Vtrit  to  tht  Seven 
Churehea  <^Atiia.)  Chisholt  speaks  of  the  eountnr  between 
Tmolus  and  If  Anogis  as  a  '  regiotl  inexpressibly  aelicious.' 

Ilie  origin  of  the  Lydian  people  is  uncertain.  Bome 
writers,  and  among  others  Josephus  (AnHquxt.,  i  6,  4)^ 
have  imagined  that  they  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ge- 
neait  (x.  22)  urtder  the  name  of  Lud  (TP) !  iu  vbich  pas- 
sage they  are  described  as  descendants  of  iShem.  Homer 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  name  of  Lydia,  but 
always  calls  the  people  MsBones.  According  to  most  antient 
writers,  the  people  were  originally  eaUed  Mseones,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Lydians  ftum  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys, 
who  is  mentioned  by  tradttian  as  the  first  king  of  the  coun- 
try. (Herodot,  i.  7 ;  Diod.  Sic,  iv.,  p.  S37,  Rhodoman ; 
Pliny,  N.  v.  30.)  Later  writers  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween Msonians  and  Lydians,  and  represent  the  former  as 
dwelling  on  the  north-east  of  Tmolus,  near  the  river  Hyllus. 
and  Uie  Lvdians  as  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lydians  were  of  a 
common  origin  with  the  Cariaos  and  Mysians  (i.  171). 

The  early  history  of  Lydia  is  related  by  Herodotus,  who 
informs  us  that  three  dynasties  ruled  in  Lydia :  the  Atyadee 
from  the  earliest  times  to  b.c.  1221 ;  the  Heraclidee  from 
B.C.  1S21  to  716;  and  the MermnadtB  ftim  b.c.  716  to  556. 
The  pzoper  history  of  Lydia  can  only  be  said  to  begin  with 
tho  last  of  these  dnustles ;  since  the  two  first  are  almost 
entirely  ftbulous.  The  fi>llowmg  it  a  list  of  the  Mramnade 
primes :  1 .  Gyges,  who  obtained  the  throne  by  the  marder 
of  Candaules,  the  last  of  the  Heraclidffi  monarcbs,  reigned 
from  B.C.  716  to  678.  3.  ArdyB,from  b.c.  678  to  629.  3.  Sa- 
dyattea,  ftrom  b.c.  629  to  617.  4.  Alyattes,  firom  b.c.  617  to 
&60.  [Alyattks.]  5.  Crmnus,  from  b.c.  560  to  356,  though 
lie  was  probably  associated  in  the  sovereignty  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father.  [Crcesus.]  These  monarchs  were  en- 
gaged in  almost  uninterrupted  wars  with  the  Greek  cities 
on  the  coast ;  but  the  empire  steadily  increased  in  wealth 
and  power.  It  obtained  its  createst  prosperiW  durios  the 
reign  of  Crcosus,  who  subdued  all  the  people  of  Asia  Minor 
west  of  the  river  Halya  {Kisil-ermalt),  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cilicians  and  Lycians.  (Herodot,  i.  28.)  But  this  empire, 
the  most  powerful  at  that  time  in  Western  Asia,  was  over- 
thrown by  CJyrus  (b.c.  636);  and  the  country  became  a 
Persian  province.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  no  nation  in 
Asia  was  more  warlike  than  the  Lydians  (i.  79) ;  till,  through 
the  advice  of  Croesus,  they  were  deprived  of  their  arms  by 
Cyrus,  and  obliged  to  learn  music  and  dancing  (i.  154). 
After  Alexanders  conquests,  Lydia,  with  the  rest  of  Western 
Asia,  formed  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Sdeucidfe ;  and  on 
the  conquest  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  B.c.  189,  it  was 
given  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  as  a  reward  for  the 
assistance  he  had  afforded  them  in  their  war  against  the 
Syrian  monarch.  (Ijv.,  xxxvii.  56 ;  Appian,  Syr.,  38 ; 
1  Mace,  viii.  8.)  On  the  death  of  Attains  III.,  B.c.  133,  it 
came,  with  the  other  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pcrgamus, 
into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

The  antient  Lydians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  to  nave  possessed  abundance  of  Ihe 
precious  metals;  as  is  evident  ftom  other  circumstances, 
and  particularly  from  the  rich  presents  which  Crcesus 
Bent  to  the  dififerent  oracles  in  Greece.  (Herodot.,  i.  50.) 
The  Indians  are  uid  to  hare  obtained  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  which  was  washed  down  from  the  mountains  by 
the  river  Pactolus;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever 
carried  on  the  operation  of  mining.  (Herodot.,!.  93;  v.  101 ; 
compare  Ueeran's  Retearchet,  Sec,  •  Asiatic  Nations,'  vol.  i. 


p.  106,  107;  Bug.  transl.)   But  in  the  tithe  of  Str^  n» 

Eald  was  found  in  tills  river  (xiii.  928) ;  and  if  Herodotus 
ad  been  misinformed,  which  is  improbable  since  he  risiteS 
Sordis,  the  tale,  might  easily  have  arisen  from  the  appear— 
anoe  <^  Mount  TrooTus,  which,  according  to  a  modem  tra- 
veller, '  is  adorned  vKlh  bright  and  shining  particles  re- 
sembling ^Id-dust*  (Ghiafaull.  quoted  by  Chandler.  Tra- 
vets  in  Ana  Minor,  p.  S60.)  The  Lydians  are  said  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  put  a  stamp  upon 
gold  and  sliver ;  and  they  claimed  to  be  the  inventors  of 
the  games  which  wen  prevalent  in  Greece  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (1.  94). 

The  most  extroordinary  work  of  art  in  anticrit  Lydia  was 
the  enormous  sepulchral  mound  of  Alyattes,  the  father  of 
CnBsus,  erected  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  river  Hermus. 
Herodotus  classes  it  next  to  the  great  works  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Babylonians,  and  describes  it  as  6  stadia  (about 
three-quarters  of  a  mite)  and  2  plethra  (200  feet)  in  cir- 
cumference; and  13  plethra  (1300*  Greek  feet)  in  width. 
.  The  basement  was  built  of  great  stones,  and  the  upper  part 
of  earth.  (Herodot,  i.  93.)  Chandler  visited  the  sn>t  in 
which  this  momid  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised;  he  de- 
scribes the  ground  as  covered  with"  earthen  barrows  or 
mounds  of  various  sizes,  and  mentions  one  in  particular,  nuar 
the  middle,  larger  than  the  rest,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  the  sepulchral  mound  6f  Alyattes,  and  conjechiras 
that  the  basement  of  stone  is  now  concealed  by  the  mould, 
which  has  been  washed  down  from  the  top.  (Travels,  p. 
263 ;  compare  Arundell's  Vitit,  &c.,  f>.  186.)  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  mound  is  the  lake  known  to  the  antients 
by  the  name  of  Gygma.  (Homer,  11^  iL  864 ;  Herodot:,  L 
93.)  It  is  described  by  Chandler  as  lai^  and  abounding  in 
fish ;  its  colour  and  taste  like  common  pond-water,  with 
beds  of  sedge  growing  in  it   (Travels,  p.  262-) 

The  Grecian  towns  on  the  coast  of  Lydia  are  described 
under  Ionia.  The  most  important  df  those  towns  which 
woperly  belonged  to  Lydia  wore  Sardis»  Fhiladdphis,  and 
Thyatira. 

Sardis  (£(ip2c(c,  TapSic,  2<ipfiE£),  called  at  present  Sort,  ia 
situated  on  the  river  Pactolus,  a  tributaj^  of  the  Hermus, 
in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  citadel  was  re- 
markable fbr  its  strength,  beii^  situated  on  a  lofty  hRI, 
which  was  a  perpendicular  preci^oe  on  the  back  part,  which 
looked  towards  Mount  Tmolus.  It  is  not  mentioned  b^ 
Homer,  but  some  have  conjectured  that  he  speaks  of  it 
under  the  name  of  Hyde  {tltf,  JL,  xx.  385).  Sardis  was 
taken  by  the  Cimmerians  during  their  invasion  of  Lydia,  in 
the  reign  of  Ardys.  (Herodot,  i.  15.)  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Lyoian  monarchy,  and  the  residence  of  the  Persian  sa- 
traps of  the  country.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  b.c. 
303  (Herodot,  v.  100,  lOI);  at  which  time  the  houses  were 
principally  made  of  reeds  or  straw,  and  those  built  of  brick 
bad  thatched  roofs.  Under  the  Romans,  Sanlis  formed  the 
scat  of  a  separate  provincial  government  ('  Sardiana  Juris- 
dictio,'  Pliny,  JV.  v.  30.)  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (Tac.,  Ann^  iu  47) ;  but 
it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  is  ftequently  mentioned  in  the  wars 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  Sort  is  at  present  a 
*  miserable  village'  (Chandler's  Travel*,  p.  255) ;  but  Uiere 
are  Urge  ruins  of  the  antient  Sardis  in  the  neighbourhooil. 

Philadelphia  (*iXaoJX0(ia>  called  at  present  AUaA  Shehr 
(that  is.  City  qf  God),  28  miles  south-east  of  Sardis  (Anton, 
ltin.,'0.  336),  Btanda  on  a  part  of  Mount  Traolns,  by  the 
river  Coganus.  This  town  was  built  by  Attalus  Philadelphu^ 
king  of  Pcrgamus;  and  is  still  a  place  of  some  importance. 
Chandler  speaks  of  it  as  '  a  mean  but  considerable  town,  of 
large  extent,  spreading  on  the  slopes  of  three  or  four  bills.* 
( Travels,  p.  249.)  To  the  east  of  Philadelphia  Strabo  plorei 
the  district  of  K3takekaumene,or/fnfH'f^-&urn/.  500  stadia 
in  length  and  400  stadia  in  breadth  (xiii.  6-2S,  Casauh.). 
Strabo  was  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  Mysia  or  Motonia.  Ho  describes  Ihe  surface  of  the  plain 
as  covered  with  ashes,  and  the  mountain  rocks  as  of  a  black 
colour,  as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  the  action  of  fire. 
(Compare  London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  142.)  The 
vine  was  cultivated  in  this  district  with  great  success. 

Thyateira  {Qvatt'iga),  called  at  present  Akhissar,  was 
built  by  SoleucuS  Kicator ;  though  there  appears  to  h&ve 
been  a  small  town  on  the  same  spot  before  his  time,  called 
Pelopia.  (Steph.  Bys. ;  Pliny,  JV.  H.^  t.  29.)  Strabo  men- 
tions it  as  a  colony  of  the  Maceddhians  (xiii.  p.  929).  It 
*  iQttesrikUAbUnsaaewiiUhbfimwaailytUtedata^ftM, 
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was  situate  on  the  })or4ers  of  Lydia  and  Mysta  near  the 
river  HyUus,  on  the  road  between  Fergamus  and  Sardis. 
It  vas  lamous  for' the  art  of  dyeing  purple.  (Aats,  xvi.  14  ; 
and  Kuinoel's  pote  on  t^e  ^sa^.)  Tbyatira,  Philadel- 
phia, aiid  Sardis  are  three  of  the  ^ven  Cfaurobes  vhioh  are 
addressed  in  the  Book  of  Revelations. 
LYDIAN  MODE.  [Mom.] 

J-YDUS.  ^pANN^S  LAURENTIPS,  was  borp  at 
Philadelphia  yn  Lydia  (whence  he  derived  his  surname), 
about  Aj).  490.  At  the  age  of  t^eoty-one  be  rep&ired  to 
Constantinople,  and  was  employed  for  forty  years  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  fn  various  official  duties.  He  died 
about  the  latter  end  of  Justinian's  reign.  Lydus  appears 
to  have  been  -well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
(juities;  and  his  Torkli,  which  are  said  to  have  been  written 
after  he  had  retired  from  the* Imperial  court,  contain  much 
curious  information  on  the  mythology  and  history  of  several 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

Three  works  of  Lydus'  have  come  down  to  us :  one  '  On 
the  Magistrates  of  tbe  Roman  Republic,'  edited  by  Qase, 
Paris,  1812 :  a  second, '  On  the  Months,'  ^hich  was  origi- 
imlly  publi^ed  by  Scbow,  Leipzig,  1794,  tuid  has  since 
been  edited  by  Roether,  Xieipzie,  1827 ;  and  a  third,  '  On 
Omens  and  Prodigies,'  ii^hich  has  also  been  published  by 
Uaie,  with  a  facsimile  of  the  MS.  from  whicp  the  edition 
has  been  printed.  "Ihp  beat  edition  of  Lydus  js  by  j^ekker, 
Bonn,  1837,  which  ibrnu  a  put  of  the  'Coxptfi  Seriptoram 
Historie  ^zantins.' 

LYB,  £DWAHP,  Iwm  }704.  !|ie4  }7fi7,  «n  Euglish 
(^ereyman,  distioKuished  by  the  attention  which  be  paid 
to  the  Saxon  and  Gotjiic  languages  and  literature,  was  a 
native  of  Totness,  educt^ed  in  the  university  of  Oxibrd,  and 
beneficed  in  Northamptonshire.  '  Tbe  living  which  he  held 
v/a^  that  of  Houghton  Pan  a,  which  he  excnanged  for  that 
of  Yardley  fastings.  This  ai^>ears  to  have  been  »11  the 
preferment  he  enjoyed. 

The  publications  of  Lye  are  all  in  that  rare  department 
of  literature  to  which  he  especially  devoted  himself.  The 
fiT&t  was  an  edition  of  the  manuscript  le&  by  Franiis  Junius 
[Junius],  entitled '  Btymtdofpcum  An^licanum.*  This  manu- 
script had  long  JqiD  in  the  Ektdleian  Library,  no  one  having 
the  courage  or  the  knowledge  and  leisure  sufficient  to  ua- 
dL'ftake  tlie  puUication  of  it,  to  the  great  r^rat  of  all 
scholars  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  Lye  accomplished, 
and  the  work  appeared,  with  some  additions  and  suitable 
prolegomena,  in  a  ^lio  volume,  1743.  He  also  published, 
at  the  desire  of  Berzelius,  bishop  of  Upsal,  an  edition  of 
that  singular  remain  of  tiie  Gothic  language,  the  parent 
of  many  dialects,  the  translation  of  the  Evangelists,  com- 
monly called  Ulphilas's  version.  During  the  whole  course 
uf  his  studies  fae  had  kept  in  view  tbe  .preparation  of  a  large 
dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gouuc  languages.  This 
^at  umertaking  he  had  j^st  ooin{>leM>  haviia;  actually 
delivered*  the  manuscript  to  the  printer,  when  wath  took 
bim  away.  His  labour  however  was  not  lost,  the  work 
being  puuished  in  1772,  in  two  folio  volumes. 

There  is  a  fuller  account  of  this  eminent  person  in  Ni- 
chols's '  literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eigbteenth  Century,* 
vol.  ix.,  p.  7Al'7£3,  a  work  abounding  in  exact  and  wiginal 
information  concerning  nearly  all  the  distinguished  literary 
labourers  of  the  century  to  wnich  it  relates. 

LYME  REGIS  is  a  small  and  irr^ularly  built  seaport 
town  in  the  parish  of  Lyme  and  county  of  iSonet,  20  miles 
west  from  Dorchester  uid  120  west-ioutli-west  from  Lon- 
don. The  streets  are  badly  paved  and  not  at  aU  lighted, 
and  the  principal  ttwroughfare  is  so  narrow,  that  tbe  safety 
of  foot-passengers  is  said  to  be  endangered.  The  fish- 
market,  held  in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  is  r^rded  as  a 
nuisance,  and  the  butchers*  shambles  are  eroded  in  the 
main  street.  Indeed  the  corporation  appear  for  many  years 
to  have  altogether  disregarded  the  improvement  of  the 
town.  The  charLers  of  incorporation  granted  to  the  town 
date  from  the  12th  Edward  L  to  the  26th Charles  II.,  whioh 
last  was  acted  upon  until  1688,  when  it  was  recalled  by  a 
proclamatioD  of  James  IL  The  revemie  of  the  corporation 
in  1S33  was  288/.,  which  wot  sufficient  to  cover  its  expendi- 
lore.  This  however  is  independent  of  the  *  Cobb*  or  harbour 
dues,  which  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  Sept  30,  1833, 
to  4171.,  the  disbursements  on  account  of  the  same  during 
that  period  being  4461.  That  the  trade  of  the  port  is 
rapidly  declining-  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
}S31  the  number  wfvesselB  which  entered  and  <deB»d  with 


wgoes  inwards,  oufwMds,  snd  coaajafise,  waa'629,  the  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  which  atnounted  to  44,930 ;  While  m 
1833  the  number  f>f  vessels  was  oply  201,  and  tbe  corre- 
spopding  tonnage  U,877.  Indeed  the  harbour  appears 
chiefly  valuable  ^  a  place  of  refuge  far  small  vessels  during 
bad  weather,  as  it  b  t|ie  onh  safe  shelfOT  between  Lyme 
Regis  and  the  Start  Point  pf  Portland.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Michad,  is  an  ptient'  edifice.'  ^e  living,  a 
vicarage  in  the  ijiocese  of  Bristol  and  patropage  of '^e  pre- 
bendaries of  the  cathedral  of  Sarum,  is  valiied  at  i7!>l.  per 
annum.  In  1831  t^e  population  of  fhe  parliamentary 
borough,  comprehending  tbe  parishes  of  Lyme  and  Char- 
mouth,  was  3345,  that  of  the  town  alope  being  2407.  Until 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  Lyme  Regis  Iia4  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  continuously  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  L  It  noyr  returns  hut  one  member.  {Report 
qf  ihe  Commimoners  mt  A«  Corponttion  qf'  Lyme  Regitt 
from  which  this  notice  is  chie%  iirawn.) 
LYMFrORD.  [Jutland.] 

LYMINGTON  is  a  corpomte  Jpwn  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Sampsbire.  The  town  is  agreeably  situated  on 
the  ri^ht  bank  of  tbe  riv^  Lymingtou,  at  a  short  distance 
fhim  Its  mouth,  and  ^  7  miles  south-west  by  south  from 
Southampton,  and  about  9p  miles  soii'th-west  from  London. 
It  is  well  BuppUed  with  water,  and  ^e  paving  and  lighting 
are  defrayed  by  a  rate  of  j3)i(^.  in  the  pound  on  Rouses,  and 
4^.  in  the  pound  on  land.  *  Lymin^on'  is  subordinate  to 
the  ^rt  of  Soiilhamptop,  from  the  necessity  of  the  importers 
having  to  pur  thd  full  duties  on  the  entrance  of  their 
cargoes  into  the  port'  (.Corp.  Repdris),  whioh  circumstance 
is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  grievance,  inasmucji  as 
they  consider  the  situation  of  their  own  port  peculiarly  ^ 
vorahle  to  foreign  trade.  The  foreign  trade  is  unitoportant, 
and  the  coasting-trade  is  evidently  on  the  decline,  for  it  ap- 
pears jtbat  tbe  aggregate  tonnage  inwards  and  outwards, 
which  in  1812  amounted  to  44,934,badgraduallydecreaaed 
down  to  the  year  1832,  when  the  tonnage  inwards  was 
10,757,  end  outmrds  7242.  The  town  has  of  late  years 
received  considerable  improvements,  with  a  view  to  invite 
visitors  during  the  bathing  season :  3000/.  h>d  been  sub- 
scribed in  183ft  ftir  the  enction  of  baths,  and  a  like  sum 
for  the  establishment  of  ^s-wor^.  The  chief  manufacture 
of  the  neighbourhood  is  salt,  which  Bome*'year&  ago  was 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  but  has  since  declined. 
The  salt-works  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Solent 
Channel,  to  the'  soutb-west  of  the  town.  Tbe  fairs  for 
cheese  are  held  May  l2  apd  October  2,  and  are  usually 
well  attended-  Lymington  is  a  borough  by  prescription, 
there  being  no  charter  extant  or  upon  record.  Tbe  town- 
eouncil  consist  of  ibur  aldermen  and  twelve  common-coun- 
cillors and  6  William  IV.,  c  76),  and  tbe  income  of  the 
corpora^on,  arising  from  landed  property,  tolls,  quay  and 
river  diws,  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  October,  1832,  to 
08/.  19«.  bd.,  the  expenditure  durmg  Uie  ^me  period  being 
79/.  ]2ff.  4(L  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Thomas 
&  Becket  is  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  in  ite  interior 
are  many  handsome  monuments.  The  living  is  a  curacy, 
dependent  in  some  respects  upon  the  church  of  Boldre,  and 
the  income  is  included  in  that  of  the  vicarage  of  Boldre. 
The  population  of  the  town  and  parisli  in  1831  was  3361. 
Lymington  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  since 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  (Bouadtay  R^porU;  porporation 
Repoii»,Uc.} 

tYMNE'A.  [LnniBAire.] 

LYMNOOftEA  (Zoology),  J^eron's  name  for  a  ^enns  of 

MeduaeB.  T\m  name  comes'  too  near  to  lAmnorta.  See 
that  article. ' 

LYMNQ'REA.  a  genus  of  fossil  zoophyte,  proposed  by 
Lamouroux  {Expos.,  p.  79).  Also  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  recent  Medusidffi.    (De  Blaitiville,  Aciinologie,  p.  290.) 

LYMPH,  LYMPpAtlCS.  The  Lymphatics  are  tbe 
system  of  vessels  which,  from  the  part  that  they  take  in 
the  process  of  absorption,  are  not  unfrequently  called 
absMvents.  They  consist  of  minute  branched  tubes  of 
extremely  delicate  membrane,  whose  fflEiremities  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  more  or  less  dense  net-work  in  every  part  of 
Ihe  body.  From  this  net-work  they  gradually  convene 
into  a  succession  of  branches  of  increasing  size,  and  termi- 
nate in  two  main  trunks,  called  the  right  and  left  great 
lymphatio  veins,  through  which  the  lymph  is  poured  with 
the  chyle  from  Uie  thoracic  duct  [Lacteais]  into  the  right 
and  left  lubdaTiatt veins.  XhelymphaticsalsiacommuniculQ 
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vith  the  TOM  at  ume  other  parts  of  tbeir  course,  chiefly  near 
their  minute  extremitioi,  and  more  rarely  by  larger  branches. 
They  have  in  their  interior  numerous  delicate  valves  formed 
of  erescentic  folds  of  the  lining  memlnaae,  exactly  like  those 
of  the  veins  [CincuLitTiow,  fig^  11].  and.  Ukethom,  jwe- 
venttng  retn^rmde  course  of  the  contained  fluid.  The 
valvM  of  the  lymphatiet  howover  are  much  more  closely 
set  than  those  oftne  veini,  so  that  when  fall  of  fluid,  the 
■paces  between  them  beins  most  distended,  thev  sive  those 
•veseeb  a  knotted  or  beaded  appearance,  by  vhtcR  they  rfre 
«asily  distinguished  from  veins  of  the  same  size.  In  .the 
vourse  of  the  larger  lymphattca  there  are  numerous  firm 
TOundish  or  oval  bodies,  called  lymphatic  or  absorbent 
'glands.  [Gland.]  To  each  of  these  there  pass  two  or  more 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  on  entering  them  become  ex- 
tremely tortuous,  and  after  varied  convolutions  and  anas- 
tomoses, terminate  in  nearly  the  same  number  of  branches, 
which  again  past  from  the  glaad  and  punne  tbeir  oourse 
towards  the  maifl  trunk. 

The  Lymph  is  a  thin  opaline  whitish  fluid  of  a  somewhat 
nline  taste,  vhioh  a  short  time  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
body  separates  into  a  clear  fluid  end  a  soft  white  or  piokixb 
eoagolum.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  in  conse- 
mienoe  of  the  small  size  of  the  lymphatic  vessels;  but  in 
uie  rare  cases  in  which  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  pro- 
cured fat  analysis,  it  has  presented  the  same  constituents 
as  the  blood  deprived  of  its  colouring  globules.  The  co- 
agulum  consists  of  nearly  pure  flbrine,  and  the  fluid  por- 
tion is  a  solution  of  albumen  with  alkaline  salts. 

The  physiology  of  the  Lymphatics  is  explained  in  ttie 
mrtide  ABsoftPTioif . 

The  name  of  Lymph  is  rather  vaguely  ^plied  to  many 
different  morbid  secretions  which  have  a  thin  wateiy 
appearance.  Coagulating  or  coagulable  L^mph  is  the 
Aorinous  matter  effused  in  the  adhesive  inflammation. 
Pnflauhation.] 

LYNCEUS.   [Brancbiofoda,  vol.  v.,  p.  342.] 

LYNCHBURG.  [Viroinia.] 

LYNN,  distinguUhed  as  LYNN  REGIS,  or  KING'S 
LYNN,  a  parliamentary  borough,  port,  and  market-town 
in  the  hundred  of  Fceebridge  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
to\k,  is  on  right  or  east  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  a  little 
above  its  outfld,  in  53°  46'  N.  lat.  and  ff*  SS'  E.  long.,  about 
88  miles  in  a  straight  line  north  by  east  of  8t  ^ul*s,  Lon- 
don, or  96  miles  from  Shoreditoh  Church  by  the  road  throng 
Otmbridge.  Ely.  and  Downham  Market 

The  present  town  ia  supposed  to  have  existed  before 
the  Conquest.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  wa«  in  the 
Roman  time  a  town  on  the  spot  where  the  village  of  West 
or  Old  Lynn  now  stands,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
Before  the  time  of  Henry  III.  the  Ouse  is  supposed  to  have 
had  its  out&l  at  or  near  Wisheach  (Wis-beach,  or  Ouse- 
beach),  ^e  Little  Quae,  with  the  Nare.  and  one  or  two 
other  streams,  having  their  outlet  atLynn;  but  theold  ehan- 
eel  of  the  Ouse  having  become  obstructed,  a  new  channel 
was  opmed  into  the  bed  of  the  Little  Ouse,  and  the  watera  of 
the  Greater  Ouse  were  thus  brought  by  Lvnn.  The  harbour 
of  Lynn  was  considerably  enlarged  by  this  alteration,  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  being  to  a  considerable  extent 
swept  away,  with  one  of  the  churches  of  Old  Lynn,  and 
perhaps  the  site  of  the  or^nal  or  Roman  town.  (Richards's 
Hist,  of  Lynn.)  Lynn  had  been,  previously  to  this,  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  and  was  especially  favoured  by  King 
John,  who  granted  it  a  charter  of  incorporation.  It  was  sub- 
sequently p^ronised  by  Heniy  VIII.,  who  emancipated  the 
corporation  from  the  feudal  superiori^  of  the  bishops  of 
Norwich,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  town  from  Lynn 
Episcopi,  Bishop's  Lynn,  to  Lynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  L  the  town  stood  out  for  the 
king,  but  capitulated  aj:>.  1643,  aiter  a  siege  of  three  weeks, 
to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  the  parliamentary  commander 
for  the  eastern  associated  counties.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  soon  afterwards  to  surprise  the  parliamentary  garri- 
son, but  it  was  detected,  and  the  projector  (the  well-known 
Sir  Roger  L'Estrange)  was  kept  for  some  years  in  prison. 

The  town  at  present  extends  in  length  about  a  mile  on 
the  east  hank  of  the  river,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breads 
It  is  traversed  or  bounded  by  several  narrow  streams  or 
*  fleets,'  over  which  are  many  bridges.  Tliere  is  no  bridge 
in  the  town  over  the  Ouse,  which  is  about  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge ;  but  there  are  bridges  about  a 
mile  above  the  town  over  the  Eau  Brink,  which  is  a  modem 


cut,  and  the  old  channel  of  the  Ouse ;  by  which  bridges  therw 
is  communication  with  West  Lynn  as  well  as  with  W isbemch 
and  the  lincoloshiro  Feus.  The  town  was  fbrmerly  de- 
fended on  the  Und  side  Inr  walls,  in  which  wore  nine  bastions 
and  three  ^tes.   One  of  the  gates  on  the  eouth  side  of  the 
town  remams,  and  there  are  a  few  fragments  of  the  wails : 
the  fi>ue,  which  was  outside  the  walls,  still  encircles  the 
town.   On  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  St.  Ann'a  Fort,  a 
battery  of  heavy  guns,  intended  to  guard  the  parage  of  the 
river.   The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  not  well 
supplied  with  water.   The  three  principal  streets  are  pa- 
rallel to  the  river ;  smaller  streets  connect  them  or  branch 
fhtm  them.   The  houses  are  chiefly  old  and  inconvenient, 
except  in  the  more  modern  parts  of  the  town.  The  Tuesday 
market-place,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  comprises 
an  area  of  three  acres,  and*  is  surrounded  by  some  ^ood 
houses.  There  is  in  it  a  market-cross,  an  octagonal  biulding. 
erected  jld.  1710,  now  in  bad  repair,  having  an  lonio  peristyle 
rising  to  the  first  story,  surmounted  by  an  open  gallcty. 
The  Saturdaj  market  is  held  in  a  convenient  area  near  Si. 
Mai^ret's  Churchvard.  There  are  also  a  cattle  and  a  fish- 
market   The  guilahall  is  an  antient  building  of  stone  and 
flint,  with  court-rooms,  assembly-rooms.  See.     There  is  a 
borough  gaol,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  proper  classifi- 
cation of  the  prisoners.   There  are  an  exchange  and  a  cus- 
tom-house in  one  building,  an  excise-office,  and  a  theatre,  a 
modem  building,  well  arranged  and  fitted  up.  The  borough 
comprises  the  united  parishes  of  St  Margaret  and  St.  Nicbo- 
las,  and  the  parish  of  All  Saints  in  South  Ljnm.  Tho  chiudi 
of  St  Ha^uet  is  a  cn»s  church  of  spacwos  ditnensioi:*, 
which  was  once  much  larger.    It  contains  portions  of  the 
early,  decorated,  and  perpendicular  styles  of  English  archi- 
tecture.  The  chance*  or  choir,  which  is  early  Ei^lish,  Ins 
a  fine  east  window,  and  two  octagonal  turrets  crowning  the 
buttresses  at  the  angles.   There  are  two  western  towers,  i 
one  of  which  formerly  had  a  lofty  spire,  and  there  was  for-  ' 
merly  a  lantern  or  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  tran- 
sept    The  charnel-house,  in  the  churcbyant  was  some 
years  back  used  asagrammar«chool.butanewaelu>o/-faouse 
has  been  since  built   The  chapel  of  St  Midiolaa  is  very 
large,  being  1 94  feet  long  and  74  wide^  inner  dimennons.  It 
consists  of  a  lofty  nare  with  side  idsles,  but  vrithoat  any 
transept  or  distinct  choir :  it  is  chiefly  of  decorated  or  per- 
pendicular English  architecture,  with  large  east  and  west 
windowa  It  has  a  very  rich  south  porch,  and  a  fine  wooden 
roof.   It  had  aspire  170  feet  high,  which  was  blown  dowa 
a  century  ago.   All  Saints'  Church  is  also  a  cross  diurch, 
but  of  smaller  dimensions  than  St  Mai^aret:  the  tower, 
which  fell  down  in  1 763  and  demolished  part  of  the  church, 
has  not  been  rebuilt   Beside  the  churches  there  are  the 
remains  of  some  other  ecclesiastical  edifices.   There  is  an 
hexagonal  tower  90  feet  high,  a  remain  of  the  Grey  ior  Fian- 
eiscan)  Frian'  monaster^,  which  serves  as  a  landmark  to 
vessels  entering  the  harbour.   Theehapd  oToifr  Ladyoa 
the  Mount,  or  Red  Mount  Chapel,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture 
it  is  a  small  cross  chapel  of  stone,  arid  is  erected  on  the 
walls  of  a  more  antient  building  of  coarse  red  bricks,  an  ii-  ! 
regular  octagon,  about  26  feet  in  diameter,  with  buttresses 
at  the  angles.    St  James's  Chapel  was  lately  used  as  & 
workhouse.   There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses 
in  Lynn. 

The  population  of  the  borough  in  1831  was  13,370,  of 
which  a  very  small  proportion  was  employed  in  agrirultun; 
or  in  manufacture  properly  so  called.  Rope  ami  aailclotb 
are  the  oidy  manu&ctnres,  and  of  the  lattnr  but  little  ii 
made.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  however  great  It  is  the 
port  ofthat  large  portion  of  the  midland  counties  whidi  ii 
watered  by  the  Ouse.  The  harbour  is  shallow,  and  the 
channel  hy  which  it  is  approached  from  Lynn  Deeps  is 
rather  intricate.  Some  parts  of  this  channel  are  not  more 
than  one  foot  deep  at  low-water  in  spring  tides ;  and  in 
following  the  channel  from  Lynn  seawards,  it  is  neeessar\' 
to  go  at  least  five  miles  befi>re  reaching  a  depth  of  six  feet. 
The  banks  on  each  side  of  the  channel  are  then  dry  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  •  Lvnn 
deeps'  are  the  deeper  parts  of  the  channel  out  to  sea,  but 
they  are  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Lyon,  following  th» 
course  of  the  channel.  (Commander  Hewett's  Survey  ^ 
Lynn  and  Bmton  Deept.')  The  exports  are  chiefly  com  and 
agricultural  produce,  sent  ooastwise,  and  a  fine  white  sand, 
found  near  the  town,  and  usod  in  making  g^aaa,   A  vast 
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quantity  of  ahnmps,  cauglit  on  the  shores  of  the  Wash, 
are  sent  to  I»ndon.  The  imports  are  pom  and  coal ;  timber 
from  America;  timber,  deals,  hemp,  and  tallow  from  Iho 
Baltic;  wine  from  Franco,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  Sti:.  For- 
merly many  ships  were  fitted  out  for  the  Greenland  whale- 
fisherj-,  but  thid  branch  of  industry  has  been  in  a  great 
deg;ree  given  up.  Ship-building  is  not  carried  on  to  the 
extent  it  formerly  was.  There  is  a  corn-market  on  Tuesday, 
and  a  market  for  general  commodities  on  Saturday.  There 
are  two  yearly  foirs. 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  con- 
sisls  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  chosen  mayor:  by  the  same  act  the  borough  was  divided 
into  three  wards.  Lynn  has  sent  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ever  since  23rd  Edward  I.  The  parliamentary  oon- 
fttituency  in  1833  consisted  of  257  freemen  and  608  ten-pouna 
householders ;  together  865.  Tlie  parharaeniary  and  muni- 
cipal boundaries  coincide,  and  include  an  area  of  2620  acres. 

The  living  of  St.  Margaret  is  a  perpetual  curacy  united 
with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St  Nicholas ;  their  joint 
yearly  value  is  138/.  All  Saints  is  a  vioarwe.  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  134/.,  with  a  slebe-house.  Both  are  in  the 
orehdeaoonry  of  Norfolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

•Than  are  at  Lynn  an  endowed  grammar-school,  national 
and  Lancasterian  schools,  and  several  private  nchools ;  a 
mechanics'  institute,  a  parochial  library  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  and  a  public  subscription  library.  There  are  four 
hospitals  or  almshouses,  anu  many  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions. 

LYNX.  The  name  ot  Lynxes  is  applied  by  zoologists  to 
a  subdivision  of  the  great  genus  Flelis,  or  Cats,  well  marked 
externally,  and  elevated  by  Mr.  Gray  to  the  rank  of  a  genus, 
under  the  appellation  of  Lyncus. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  considerable  difference 
between  the  organisation  of  the  Lynxes  and  that  of  the 
other  Oats ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  there  is  some 
modification  about  the  bones  of  the  tongue,  and  the  organ 
of  the  voice  generally,  to  produce  the  peculiarly  powerful 
noise  analogous  to  what  is  called  'spitting'  and  'swearing* 
in  the  domestic  cat. 

LinnsBus,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturee, 
records  but  one  species,  Felis  Lynx,  to  wnich  he  assigns 
the  woods  and  deserts  of  Europe  and  Canada  as  localities. 
This  was  probably  the  Europem  Lynx,  and  the  descriptions 
may  have  been  founded  on  Lynxes  team  Canada  as  well  as 
£urDpe. 

Gmdin.  in  his  edition,  adds  three  other  specni.  Felet 
Cham,  Caracal,  and  rt|^ ;  and  gives  two  varieties  of  ftiit 
Lynx,  with  Europe,  America,  Northern  Asia,  and  oven 
Jupan,  as  the  habitations. 

l?(3nnant  notices  seven  species  of  Lynxes, — the  Mountain 
Lynx,  Cat-a-mounlainof  Ray  (North  America),  the  Serval, 
llio  I.ynx,  the  Bay  Lynx,  the  Casjiian  Lynx,  the  Pertian 
Lynx,  and  the  Libyan  Lynx.  He  stales  that  the  third 
inhabits  the  vast  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America;  *  not  India,  though  poets  have  harnessed  them 
to  the  chariot  of  Bacchus,  in  his  conquest  of  that  country.' 
The  fourth,  he  says,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  inner  parts  of 
the  province  (now  the  State)  of  New  York.  To  the  fifth  he 
assigns  the  *  reeds  and  woods  in  the  marshy  parts  that  bwder 
on  uie  western  sides  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  particularly  about 
the  Gastle  Kislar,  on  the  river  Terek,'  and  the  Persian  pro- 
vinces of  Ghilan  end  Maianderan;  adding  that  it  u  fre- 
quent about  the  mouth  of  the  Kur,  the  tmtient  Cyrus. 
Persia,  India,  and  Barbary  are  the  countries  which  he 
states  to  be  the  localites  of  the  sixth;  and  Libya  and 
Barbary  are  mentioned  by  him  as  the  countries  of  the 
KQventh.  It  is  doabtful  what  animals  Pennant  meant  to 
designate  under  some  of  these  names.  The  Serval  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  Lynx. 

Cuvier  observes  that  there  are  known  in  commerce,  under 
the  name  <3S  Lnup»  Cerviert  (Lupus*  cervarins),  four  or  five 
sorts  of  Lynxes;  which  had  long  oeen  confounded  by  natu- 
ralists, and  whose  spociBc  limits  were  not  perhaps  veil 
fixed  when  be  wrote.  We  shalt  proceed  to  notice  the 
arrangement  of  M.  Temminck,  and  then  return  to  observe 
what  mirt  of  it  is  adopted  by  the  Baron. 

M.  Tcoiminck  gives  the  following  as  species . — 

Felit  cervaria ;  described  as  nearly  equalling  a  wolf  in 
size,  and  possibly  the  Kattlo  of  Linnsus  and  the  Swedes ; 
but  it  has  heeu  remarked  that  no  skins  of  it  are  contained 
in  the  cargoes  that  arrive  ftom  the  Bdtic.  In  eoronieroe 
the  skins  of  F.  cervaria  are  said  to  be  onl?  obtained  ftom 
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the  markets  of  Moscow,  to  which  they  are  brought  from 
the  provinces  of  Asia.  It  is  considered  as  probable  that 
this  species  may  have  been  confounded,  under  the  name  of 
the  Canadian  Lynx,  with 

2.  F.  Borealis,  which  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
fox  and  the  wolf.  This  comprehends  the  Canadian  hut 
not  the  Miuiuippi  Lynx  of  Cuvier,  and  is  said  to  inhabit 
the  north  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  oontin«ita :  its  fiir, 
less  valuable  than  that  of  F.  cervaria,  is  stated  tohereeeived 
equally  from  Sweden  and  from  Hudson's  Bay. 

3.  F.  Lynx  (true  Lynx),  different  from,  but  nearly  allied 
to,  F.  cervaria,  F.  Borealia,  F.  ri(/a,  and 

4.  F.pardina.  Size  of  a  badger,  but  the  legs  longer, 
resemblmg  F.  ru/a  in  form  and  size  ;  tail  short,  but  longer 
in  proportion  than  that  of  F.  Lynx.  F.  pardina  is  the 
Loup  Cervier  of  Perrault,  and  is  found  only  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  centre  being  the  locality  of  the  true  Lynx* 

5.  F.Carasal;  Nubian  Caracal ;  and  Cat  qf  the  Deaeri 
of  Bruce;  Pertian  Cat  {Lynx)  of  Pennant. 

6.  F.  aurata.  Rather  less  tlian  the  Caracal.  Countiy 
unknown.   Skin  purchased  from  a  Londtm  dealer. 

7.  F.  Cham  (Giildenstedt),  figured  by  Sehreber.  The 
other  animals  described  under  this  name  are  comiidanid  to 
be  referrible  to 

8.  K  Caligata;  Booted  Lynx  of  Bniee;  P.  'Libyau 
(Olivier) ;  Libyan  Caracal  of  BufTon. 

Of  these  Baron  Cuvier  notices  Felis  cervaria  as  the  finest 
and  largest ;  Felis  Borealia ;  Felis  Lynx,  which  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  populous  countries,  but  is  still  to 
be  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  mountains  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in  Africa ;  Felis  pardina, 
Oken,  from  the  south  of  Europe ;  Felts  rufa,  Giildcn. ;  and 
Felis  Chaut,  or  Xynx  qf  the  Marehee  of  Caucasus,  Persia 
and  Egypt.  Cuvier  further  observes  that  it  is  believed  at 
present  that  the  Booted  Lynx,  FUi*  caligata,  Temm.,  may 
be  distinguished  from  Fslie  Chaus ;  but  he  remarks  that 
F.  calig^  is  at  least  very  nearly  approximated  to  it,  and 
that  it  has  the  same  habits. 

Felis  Caracal  (Persia,  Turkey,  &c.),  which  he  considers 
to  be  the  true  Lynx  of  the  antients,  closes  Cuvier's  list  of 
species ;  but  he  alludes  m  a  note  to  Lynx  fasdatus,  L.  Flo- 
ridanus,  and  L.  montanus  of  Raflnesque;  and  to  FeUw 
aurata  of  Temminck,  as  belonging  to  this  tribe. 

Mr.  Gray  places  his  genus  Lyncus  (subfamily  Felina) 
between  the  genera  Fiilis,  Linn.,  and  Prionodon.  Horsf. 

M.  Lesson 'gives  the  following  species 1.  P.  Lynx,  the 
*  Loupcervier of  the  ftirriers,  Goupe  of  the  Norwegians, 
and  fFargehie  of  the  Swed^  who  recognise  three  very 
different  varieties  of  it.'  He  states  that  the  whole  of  Europe 
is  its  habitat,  where  it  has  become  very  rare,  and  he  says  that 
they  point  out  (*  on  indique')  a  pale  variety,  '  Felis  mfa. 
Pennant?'  and  that  '  lo  capitaine  Brooks  en  indique  Irois,' 
which  may  be,  in  his  (the  captain's)  opinion,  regarded  as 
species.  2.  F.  pardincL^  Oken,  Temra. ;  Zoup  cervier  of  the 
French  Academicians;  to  this  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Sicily 
and  Turkey  are  assigned  as  localities.  Next  follows  Felis 
Serval,  which  cannot  be  considered  a  Lynx.  3.  F.  cervaria, 
Temm.  4.  F^s  Borealit  (Chat  du  Canada,  Geoff.),  to 
which  the  northern  countries  of  America  and  Asia  are 
given  as  its  distribution.  S.  Pilie  Caracal,  the  Lmx  of 
the  antients  (AAnca,  Persia,  and  Arabia).  M.  Lesson 
describes  the  differences  of  the  Caracals  of  Algiers,  of 
Nubia,  and  of  Bengal.  4.  F.  Ckrysothrix  and  t.  aurala, 
Temm.;  country  unknown.  5.  F.  Chaus,  Gulden.  (Egypt, 
Nubia,  and  Caucasus).  6.  Booted  Lynx  {F.  caUgdlOf 
Bruce,  Temm. ;  F.  Libyeus,  Oliv.).  To  this  a  range  is 
given  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  and 
the  south  of  Asia.  M.  Lesson  also  notices  as  specifically 
different  the  Felis  Manul  of  Pallas  and  Desmares^  a  species 

■  with  Tn<p«ct  ta  Fttit  PorAiA,  CoL  RfkM  mnkM  Ow  MlmrinK  rintment 
'  AUhoughTaminlncfc.  tohto"MoMy>^ue  JtM«miBik0a,"]^Uft  in  Kiiol*. 
•ay*  the  ikin  of  thU  EuopMai  Afit  fa  wdl  kncnra  "fi^-Mri*  tha  ftunrai  m 
the  Lynx  of  Portugtl,  I  have  noirben  bMs  ablt  lo  meet  with  •  naeiiiwD  in 
LrondoDi  and  amonRtt  my  frianda  aearcaly  any  one  appeared  to  m  awaieaf 
tka  exvtaoce  of  a  Spaaith  lljrax.  I  Ihought  u  mlfbt  be  acceptable  to  the  ates- 
bcr*  lo  eihMt  nadmeaa  In  a  itala  of  natiuitjr  and  uouce.  In  AodaliMla, 
whence  the  ■pecbnena  eotne,  tt  la  calkd  Otito  etatc  (elatio  moaning  the  popU 
of  the  eye);  uliutratiea  of  the  ipotted  ebanieicr  of  the  tain.  Some  pea-uima 
In  And^hitla  make  ehort  Jac^ta  of  tl>«  ik!o*.  Thu  annual  Inhabita  l£e  Stem 
Morena.  I  bMWbt  both  iklni  at  Sevtlla  for  thirty  reales.  aboni  6j:  3d.  Nrtthei 
the  Kritiih  MuM^ura  nor  the  Zoulo^al  Soctoly  haa  Hpecimeni. 

*  Temminck  deMribn  the  Pardima  a>  "  Toitei  pnrtiM  du  com  latfre;  a 
pen  pr^i  de  la  nCme  teinte  que  Janf  le  caiaeal."  TtiU  ia  oenalnly  not  the 
•leaeriptioa  of  my  animal,  the  colour  of  the  adnll  being  reddiih-ttray,  and  that 
of  the  uon-adult  llfht  Ucwa ;  neTCRheleia  tbera  are  so  many  other  poiaU  coga* 
■BOB  to  both,  laattt  would  be  naadrisaUe  to  eoBrider/ham  distinct.'  <Zeel, 
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iKit  admitted  by  Temminck,  but  which  hu,  itficording  to 
Pallas,  the  appearance  of  the  Lynx.   (Mongolian  Tartary.) 

Sir  WiUiam  Jardine  ('Natural int's  Liliraiy.'  Maiuoulia, 
Tol.  ii.,  1834),  who  adopti  the  gcDU»  Lv$ieut  or  Lywhu  of 
Mr.  Gray,  as  tho  fifth  genus  of  the  FeutuB,  enunwrates  the 
following  species:  Lynchus  CaraaU ;  L.a,urata;  L.CMi- 
^oWflr,  inhabits  Chili (TemiD..  Mus.  Leyd.);  L.eah'gata, 
Bruce ;  L.  nigripet,  Burcbell,  inhabits  South  Africa  ;  L. 
Chan  (G!ilden.,  Hiipp.) ;  L.  Canadftuia ;  L.  rt^a.  Bay 
Lynx,  inhabits  banlu  of  Colombia  river.  United  States,  not 
Canada  <Temm.) ;  L./aacifUa,  Banded  Lyox  (Rtehardson), 
inhabits  N.  Araerica,  woody  countrioii  in  tbo  neifbbouitaoud 
of  the  Faciflc  (Lewis  and  Clark.) ;  and  L.  Lynx.* 

Sir  William  J  ardine  remarks  that  there  is  yet  considerable 
confusion  among  tbe  Lynxes  of  America,  and  tliat,  except 
the  Canada  Lynx,  tbe  species  are  perhaps  not  well  det^ 
mined.  He  observes  that  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfleld 
describe  one  under  the  title  oiF.  maculaia  from  Mexico. 

Sic  William  further  atatee  that  another  Asiatic  L^nx 
may  be  perhaps  added  ui  the  etflnU  of  Mr.  Gray, 
figured  in  hia  *  lUustr.  of  Indian  Zoology.' 

It  may  be  necessary  also  to  call  the  rrader's  attention  to 
two  species  of  Felt*,  one  in  tbe  volume  of  the  '  Naturalist's 
library.'  P.  Servalina,  figured  as  F.  omata,  whifh  Sir  W. 
Jardine*  at  first  considered  as  identical  with  Mr.  Gray's 
species  with  the  last-mentioned  name,  but  which  Mr.  Gray 
cxHisidered  to  be  distinct.  The  figures  of  both  P.  omata. 
Gray  ClUustr.  Ind.  Zool.'],  and  F.tervaUna,  Jardine,  have 
smul  tufts  on  tbe  tips  of  ^eir  ears,  and  are  otherwise  in- 
clined to  be  lynx-like;  as  if  they  formed  the  passage 
between  some  of  the  smaller  Spotted  Cats  and  the  Lynxes. 

Mr.  Swoinson  (*  NtUurol  Hiat.  and  ClasaiBcationof  Quad- 
rupeds,' 1835)  having  compared  the  two  typical  fonDSofthe 
Fer»  and  Baptore*^  obsenres  that  it  remahu  to  be  aacec^ 
tained  which  gtoup  among  the  Feree  may  be  likened  to  the 
OwU,  and  he  fixes  upon  tbe  Lynxet,  because  Lynxet  and 
Owl»  are  both  nocturnal  animals,  bc^  have  short  tails  and 
comparatively  large  heads ;  and  because  the  (hols  '  ore 
particularly  remarkable  for  certain  appendages  or  tufts 
which  rise  above  tbeirears,*  whilst  in  the  Lynxes  the  'ears 
are  long,  and  from  the  tip  of  ea^arisesa  tuft  of  lengthened 
hairs,  perfectly  analogous  to  the  tuftsof  lengthened  feathers 
on  the  horned  OtcU,  the  most  typical  birvb  of  the  family 
of  Slrigida.'  His  only  notice  of  Lynx  in  the  '  Claaaiflca- 
tion'  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume  is  '  Lynx  Aotiq..  ears  tufted 
with  hairs,  tul  short;'  and  it  appears  as  the  fifth  and  lost 
subgenus  of  Rlis,  Linn.,  the  other  four  being,— 1.  *  Leo 
Antiquorum,  LioM,  bead  and  neck  furnished  with  a  mane 
of  long  hair,  tail'  tufted.  2.  Fell's,  L.  Cats,  no  main,  tail 
kng,  not  tufted.  3.  pynailurus,  Wag.,  Hunting  Lemardty 
daws  semi- retractile;  and,  4.  Pxionodon,  Horsf.,  affinities 
uncertain.' 

T^o  Lynxes  maybe  divided  into  two  groups:  tbe  first 
consisting  of  those  species  whose  bodies  ore  comparatively 
slender,  and  whose  tails  and  tufted  ears  are  comparatively 
long;  the  second  of  those  whose  bodies  are  thicker  and 
stout,  and  whose  ears  and  tail  are  comparatively  sfaort 
The  Caracal  is  an  example  of  the  first  subdivision;  and  the 
Btiiropean  and  the  Cmaaa  Lynxes  of  tbe  second.  Sir  Wm. 
Jardine  considers  the  tufts  of  bair  at  the  tips  of  the  ears  as 
■omewhat  inconstant,  and  only  present  in  springs  or  at  the 
eommcncemeBt  of  tlw  Iseediug  season,  like  thMe  ■A*^'ng 
the  ears  of  many  squirrels. 

It  is  evident  tliat  much  doubt  still  hangs  about  many  of 
the  speeiea.  and  we  shidl  endeavour  to  lay  nefom  the  reader 
•erne  of  those  forms  whidi  an  moat  ftee  from,  unoortamty. 

Lynxks  of  thb  Old  Continbttt. 

As  examples  of  the  lynxes  of  the  Old  World  we  select 
flie  following  species  ■— 

7A«  CaraeaL  M.  Temminolt  describes  this  species  (J%lt> 
Caraeal),  which  is  the  Siyah  Qhiuk  or  Black-ear  of  Gharle- 
ton  and  others,  as  having  a  pale  reddish-brown  fur  with  a 
vinous  tinge,  the  red  becoming  palerasitreaches  the  lower 
parts.  Two  spots  of  pure  while  above  the  eyes,  the  upper- 
most on  the  inner  side  of  the  eye,  the  lower  at  its  external 
angle.  Termination  and  edges  of  the  upper  lij^  diin,  breast, 


*  In  tha  utIeU  Lron.  voL  idv.,  p.  86,  ia  tha  amtwntiaa  of  Uia  naeki  at 
mu  adopted  by  Sir  WUtiam  JudliM,  the  woiri  <  F^ww '  hm  bora  iatarvu- 
•nd  '  ehUybeala.'  and  '  P.  Yamuundi'  ii  omiited.  "nw 

■    ~"  WiUi      "     ~         -     -  -   


nuiain.  U, '  P.  obbcoIm,  P.  idgn.  F.  yniaamntli. 


P.  ETia,  P.  P^KM.  P.;  chalvbaau.'  Fknmof  Felia  VanMnndi  and  PnUi 
Vtimw  m  ama  In  '  Ttw  ^logy  of  Om  Voyasa  Ot  ILM.S.  Boagla,'  oditivi 
^  Hr.  Datwb  and  pablidwd  with  thaappranl  of  tha  Loidi  CmamMoMn 
erflwTiunii  J,  uoir  In  owaaa  of  pobBcattoB. 


belly,  and  Insides  of  the  legs  pure  white ;  parts  vbenoc  the 
whiskws  spring,  black ;  book  of  the  ears  at  the  base,  deep 
blotik,  more  grey  towards  the  lips,  which  ore  tufted  «iih 
long  black  hairs.  Length,  2  feet  10  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  measures  10:  average  be^ht  about  14  indiea. 

Mr.  Bennett  (Tower  Menagerie)  deseribei  Uie  Cancal  as 
larger  than  the  Fox,  and  tlw  whole  of  the  upper  sur&oe  of 
the  body  as  of  a  deep  and  unifbrm  brown,  the  hairs  being 
for  the  most  part  slightly  tiraed  with  grey ;  the  under  and 
inner  parts  nearly  white ;  and  the  chin,  lower  lipi  and  two 
^wts,  one  on  tbe  inner  side  of  and  above  the  eye,  and  ibe 
other  beneath  its  outer  angle,  completelv  white ;  neck  and 
throat  of  a  lighter  and  brighter  brown  tnan  Ute  rest  of  the 
fur;  tbe  ears  long  and  upright,  tapering  gradually  to  a 
fine  tip,  surmounted  by  a  pencil  of  long  black  hairs,  and 
black  externally  and  whitish  within ;  whiskers  abort,  ukiii}^ 
their  origin  from  a  series  of  blaok  lines  which  occupy  the 
tides  of  (he  muxile ;  at  some  distance  behind  them,  in  iront 
of  tbe  neck  on  each  side,  a  short  and  thick  tuft  (MT  lighter 
coloured  Imirs ;  tail  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  of  the  same 
uniform  colour  with  the  body  flwm  base  to  tip. 

The  description  of  Mr.  Bennett  is  very  good,  and  so  is 
that  of  M.  Temmmck.  Slight  variations  of  colour  as  to 
the  hue  depend  most  probably  on  sex,  age,  aiMl  localiiy. 
There  are  three  or  four  specimens  now  living  in  the  Gardes 
of  the  Zooli^cal  Society  of  Ltmdon  (R^ent'a  Pork).  Tbe 
finest  of  these,  now  in  very  &ie  condition,  was  brought  ova 
with  the  Giraffes. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Persia,  India,  Barbary  (Pen- 
nant) ;  Persia.  Turkey.  &c  (Cuvier) ;  the  whole  of  Africa 
from  E^pt  and  Barbaiy  to  die  extremity  of  Coflbario,  and 
the  southon  lutf  ot  Asia,  at  least  as  fiur  eastward  as  the 
Guigrn  (Bennett).  N.B.t  the  specimen  ftoa  which  Mr. 
Benmtt  took  his  deaoriptian  is  noticed  by  him  as  a  native 
of  Bengal,  and  he  observes  that  there  is  no  difference  of  any 
importance  between  it  and  the  African  variety  Cnvier,  lo 
whom  M.  Duvaucel  sent  drawings  of  tbe  animal  from  Cal- 
cutta, was  convinced  that  this  is  Uie  case.  He  refeis  to  ihe 
Caracal  d  longue  queue  of  Buffbn's  Supplement,  iii.,  pJ.  4o, 
and  observes  there  is  no  difference  betwam  that  and  the 
others,  and  that  the  first  Caracal  of  Buffon  bod  a  muuXaied 
tail.  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia  (Fischer) ;  Africa,  Pei&i^ 
Arabia  (Lesson) ;  Southern  India  and  Africa  (Jardine). 

Habits,  Pbod,  — This  species  is  said  to  follow  the  lion  * 
and  otlier  large  beasts  of  prey,  most  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feedmg  upon  what  they  leave.  But  in  addition  to 
this  it  feeds  on  small  quadrupeds  and  tnrdi*  Ibe  latter  of 
which  it  is  said  to  pursue  actively  <ai  trees.  It  has  cditained 
the  name  of  lion's  provider,  most  probably  from  its  dogging 
the  footsteps  of  tbe  lion  and  having  been  found  pre\ing 
upon  the  carcasses  which  the  former  has  left.  According  to 
M.  Temminck,  the  Caracals  hunt  in  packs  like  the  wild 
dogs,  and  so  run  down  their  ivey.  Pennant,  quoting 
Th^v^not,  notices  their  feeding  on  the  remains  of  the  prey 
which  tbe  lion  leaves,  and  seems  to  confirm  the  account 
given  by  M.  Temminck,  for  he  states  that  tbey  are  ofivn 
brought  up  tame,  and  used  in  the  choce  of  les&er  qua- 
drupeds and  tbe  larger  sorts  of  birds,  such  as  cranes, 

Klicans,  peacocks,  &c. :  when  they  seize  tbeir  prey,  tbey 
Id  it  bst  with  their  mouth  and  lie  motiralew  on  it.  Pen- 
nant, Quoting  Hyde,  also  states  that  the  Arabian  wiiiere. 
who  call  it  Anak  el  Ard,  say  that  it  hunts  Uke  the  panther, 
jumps  up  at  cranes  as  they  fly,  ud  ooven  its  steps  when 
hunting.  In  captivity  the  Caracal  is  gjanenlly  very  iU- 
natured  and  irritable,  and  does  not  wem  to  hold  out  much 
promise  for  domestication ;  but  we  are  aware  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  come  to  conclusions  of  this  sort  upon  the  evidence 
of  an  unhappy  irritable  animal  shut  up  in  a  cage,  when 
nature  intended  it  for  unlimited  roamings.  Since  ibe 
above  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  young  Caracal  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Zoological  Sodely  at  the  Begent's  Park  that 
might  be  rendered  very  tame  with  a  little  attention :  it  is 
already  familiar,  anxious  to  be  noticed,  pleased  vritb  being 
caressed,  and  playAil  as  a  kiltoi.  Dr.  Cbarleton  however 
gives  evidence  of  the  fierceness  and  strength  of  this-spedes, 
for  he  relates  that  he  saw  one  &I1  on  a  hound,  which  it 
killed  and  tore  to  pieces  in  a  moment  thou^  tiie  dog  do- 
fended  itself  to  the  utmost 

This  animal  derives  its  nameof  Caracal  Uom  tbel^irkish 
words  kara,  black,  and  kulach,  ear ;  and  the  Persian  name 
StyoA  Gush  or  Sia-gutcA  (sia,  black,  and  guedk,  ear)  is 
dwived  from  the  same  fth«r««4<tr;i^  nwrK'ng*.  , 
Authitti  MM  to  eimf^^  Jy)f^^4^^ 
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Lynx,  of  the  antieots,  and  thouigh  we  lean  strongiy  to  this 
opinion,  the  reader  should  hear  in  mind  that  the  latter  evi- 
dently used  the  term  to  denote  various  animals,  as  Geaner 
veil  remarked.  The  'lynces  Bacehi  varin'  of  Virtpl 
(Georg.,  iii.  264)  and  the  skin  'maculoase  lyncia,'*  alluded 
to  by  the  same  author  (jEneid.,  u  323),  can  hardly  be  held 
to  apply  to  the  Caracal,  though  Ovid's  line  {MeU^  xv.  413) 

'  Vieta  noemlfero  \jocmm  d«dit  India  Baeeho ' 

may.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  antients  themselves 
had  no  very  precise  ideas  of  the  animal  Which  was  accorded 
to  Bacchus  as  one  of  his  attributes.  The  terms  Lynx, 
Panther,  and  Tiger  seem  to  be  alt  employed  to  designate 
this  animal  or  these  animals;  and  if  we  refer  to  gems  or 
coins  or  other  antient  monuments,  the  Lynces,  to  play 
somewhat  unpardonablv  perhaps  on  Virgil's  expression, 
will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  vcaiee.  The  animals  repre- 
sented on  the  antient  sculptures  have  generally  the  round 
ear  of  the  Lion,  Tiger,  and  Panther  or  Leopard ;  and  their 
general  contour  is  that  of  the  Lion,  Lioness,  or  Panther, 
and  Leopard.  See,  (br  instance,  No.  30,  No.  37,  in  Room  I ; 
Fra^onts  of  Terracottas  in  Room  x. ;  No.  8  ^acchtu  and 
Ampelus),  Room  iv. ;  No.  40  (Uhera,  or  Female  Bacohus), 
Room  vi. ;  No.  12,  Room  iii.;  and  No.  7,  Room  ii.,  of 
iheTownley  Gallery  in  the  British  Museum;  and  the  pub- 
lication by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useftil  Know- 
ledge. '  British  Museum :  Townley  Gallery,*  vol.  i.  and  ii. 
The  Lion's  skin,  with  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Panther 
and  Roe,  he  was  represented,  appears  on  the  colossal 
statue  of  Bacchus  in  the  Elgin  collection  in  the  British 
Museum.t  In  the  edition  of  the  Gemmts  et  Sculptures 
Antiques,  by  Grouovius,  we  find  in  the  '  Cafro  di  Baccho,' 
alluded  to  in  the  article  Leopards,  a  child  in  a  chariot 
driving  two  round-eared  spottedgreat  eats:  and,  in  the  next 
gem  itgui-ed,  "Tigre  di  Baofao,'  idso  a  conielian,  we  have  a 
round-eared  spotless  female  great  cat  with  a  tuft  at  the  end 
of  the  tail,  which  no  Panther,  Leopard,  or  Lynx  possesses. 

In  the  coin  of  Septimius  Severus,  noticed  in  Captain 
Smyth's  'Catalogue,'  between  the  figures  $  is  a  Lynx  or 
Panther,  illustrating  the  verse  of  PropMtius:— 
'  I^ndbtti  ad  ccBdUB       AitadM  tadi.* 

Nor  does  there  occur  to  us  any  antient  statue,  gem,  or 

coin  whereon  the  'Lynx'  of  Bacchus  is  represented  with 
pointed  ears  tufted  at  the  summit,  the  characteristic  mark 
of  that  subdivision  of  the  eats  denominated  Lyruces  by 
modern  zoologists ;  though  we  by  no  means  feel  sufficient 
reliance  upon  our  limited  experienoe  to  consider  this  nega- 
tive evidence  as  conclusive.  The  animal  in  the  Palestnne 
Mosaic,  with  the  word  '  Lynx'  below  it,  is  represented  with 
a  tail  of  considerable  length,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  fbr 
one  of  the  animals  now  callol  Lynxes;  indeed,  if  we  do 
not  orr,  the  Ahb£  Barth61omi  observes  that  tiiia  ammal 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  horse. 

That  the  A£yC  of  Aristotle,  ^lian,  and  Oppian  was  not 
one  of  the  doubtAil  animals  above  alluded  to,  hut  one  of  the 
Lynxes  of  modern  zoologists,  there  can  be,  in  our  opinion, 
no  doubt. 

^lian  (xiv.  6)  gives  such  a  descri|ition  of  his  Lynxes, 
with  the  tips  of  their  ears  tufted,  their  leaping  on  their 
lirey,  and  their  tenacity  in  holding  it,  as  cannot  be  mistaken; 
ana  he  quotes  two  lines  of  Euripides,  to  show  that  the  ani- 
mal which  he  is  describing  is  the  Lynx  of  that  poet.  Oppian 
(Ct/neget.,  iii,  v,84)  also  gives  such  an  account  of  his 
Lynxes  as  can  be  referrible  to  no  other  animals  than  those 
on  which  we  are  treating.  He  speaks  of  two  binds,  notices 
their  preying  on  hares,  and  leaping  upon  stags  and 
oryxes. 

Pennant  conceived  that  the  Suropean  Lynx  was  the 
AuyC  of  ^lien  and  Oppian,  and  the  Chau*  of  Pliny ;  with 
regard  to  the  former,  we  think,  without  due  consideration. 

The  Caracal  comes  much  more  within  Oppian's  description 
than  the  European  Lynx.  Oppian  expressly  notices  the 
ruddy  and  the  yellow  colours  of  bis  two  Idnds,  but  mentions 
no  spots.  The  localities  of  the  Caracal,  combined  with  the 
other  evidence,  make  it  much  more  probable  that  it  should 
be  the  animal  designated  as  a  Kvyl  by  Aristotle  and  ^lian, 
and  one,  at  least,  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned  by  Oppian,  if 
his  differences  were  not,  as  they  well  might  be,  those  of 
cUmate,sex,  or  age.  Mr.Bennett  ('Tower  Bleuageric')  thinks 

V  '  '  Snccinctam  plumtrl  et  tnual^Mte  tocmtne  Ivnni.' 

.  t  RM'Ubmy  or  EntortalBfiig  KnovU^i-^Bdtiiili  Mntntm— Elgin  and 

HirculM  and  Bacduu, 


that  the  Caracal  is  unquestionably  identical  vitJt  flia 
'  Lynx*  of  the  antients,  though  the  name  has  been  usurped 
in  modem  times  for  an  animal  of  northern  origin,  utterly 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  known  to  the  Romans  by  a' 
totally  different  ifpellation. 


The  Carocal. 

The  Booted  Lynx.  Felts  caligata,  Bruce,  Temra. ;  F, 
Libycut,  Olivier;  i^.  CAotw.  Thunb.,  Geoff,  (part) ;  Lyiup 
des  Maraia  (part),  Cuv.  (Fischer). 

Detcripiion. — Small,  total  length  about  three  feet, 
which  the  slender  tail  measures  rather  more  than  one- 
third,  or  thirteen  inches  and  a  half ;  ears  large,  red  within, 
tipped  with  a  pencil  of  brown  short  hairs ;  sole  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  foot  (leg,  in  common  parlance)  deep  black ; 
upper  ports  of  the  body  bluish  grey,  in  some  specimens 
fulvous,  olouded  with  grey  and  sprinkled  with  black  hairs ; 
lower  parts,  including  the  under  parts  of  the  neck  and 
breast,  reddish;  thighs  marked  with  indistinct  bands  of 
rather  bright  brown ;  two  rather  bright  ruddy  bands  on  the 
cheeks ;  tail  at  its  base  colour  of  the  back,  black  at  the  tip, 
and  with  three  or  four  incomplete  rings  above  it,  whicn 
rin^  are  separBted  by  interrus  of  a  mora  or  less  pure 
white. 

The  Female  has,  generally,  the  tints  more  vellow. 
The  Young  have  well-defined  dark  banas  upon  their 
sides. 

Geographical  Distribution.  —  Africa,  from  Sgypt  and  Bar 
bary  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  south  ofiudia. 
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.RnnA  Halnt$,  Tlie  Booted  Lynx  pre78  upon  birds 
and  Hmall  quadrupeds ;  of  the  farmer  ibe  Guineorfowl  is 
much  sought  after  by  the  African  varieties.  Like  others 
of  the  subdivision,  it  will  make  a  sood  meal  on  carrion,  and 
feast  on  tae  remains  of  larger  quadrupeds  which  have  fallen 
before  the  great  beasts  of  prey. 

The  Ckaui,  FeUi  Cfujut,  Giildenst. ;  Lf/nx  det  Marait 
(part),  Cuv. ;  Mnla  Rahn  Matyur,  or  Larger  tVild  Cat,  of 
the  MahratUs  (Col.  Sykes). 

Dr.  Riippol's  figure  and  description  have  dissipated  the 
confusion  tnat  formerly  reigned  with  regard  to  this  and  the 
pr.uredint;  species.  He  states  that  the  Chaut  is  well  covered 
with  hair  all  over,  and  of  this  covering  that  which  forms 
the  ground-work  is  woolly,  very  soft,  and  plentifully  deve- 
loped ;  the  hairs  arc  not  thickly  set.  The  colour  of  the 
woolly  hair  in  of  a  dirty  paliHli  oclue-ycUow,  darker  on  the 
buck  and  lighter  on  the  under  parts;  the  hairs  or  bristles 
are  of  the  surao  colour  at  bottom,  have  a  dark-brown  ring 
in  the  middle,  and  at  the  tip  are  of  a  greyish  yellow,  whitish, 
or  salTron-colour ;  so  that  the  appearance  produced  is  a 
niixc<l  colouring  of  greyish  yellow  and  dirty  white.  Many 
of  the  hairs  have  a  black  point,  and  on  the  sides,  where 
many  lie  together,  they  form  pale  black  perpendicular  or 
oblique  spipttl  lines,  and  here  and  there  single  t/lsck  points. 
The  liaint  of  the  buck  are  of  a  lisht  ochre-yellow,  with  points 
almost  of  a  saffron  colour,  and  Torm  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  luil  a  yellow  stripe,  whith  is  darkest  on  the  cross.  The 
nose  i»  black ;  above  tlie  eye  is  a  large  while  spot,  and 
below  it  a  smaller  one  of  the  same  colour.  A  black  streak 
runs  from  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  to  the  nose.  The 
edges  of  the  lips  are  bordered  with  black,  and  a  fine  white 
ring  encircles  them.  The  eyebrows,  cheeks,  and  bristles  of 
the  whiskers  are  white,  and  among  the  latter  are  a  few 
hairs  of  a  shining  black.  The  inner  surbce  of  (he  ear, 
towards  its  outside,  is  bordered  by  tufts  of  hair  which  are 
white  and  yellow;  the  back  of  the  ear  is  grey  brown,  and 
the  tips  are  brown  with  terminating  black  tufts,  half  an 
inch  in  length ;  the  cheeks,  lower  jaw,  throat,  neck,  and 
chest  are  ochreous  yellow,  and  the  belly  inclines  to  whitish 
yellow  with  darker  spots.  Externally  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior  exlremiltes  are  of  the  general  colour  down  to  the 
ankles  (which  are  dirty  ochreous  yellow  and  black  behind), 
and  barred  with  four  or  more  black  transverse  bands.  The 
inside  of  the  limbs  is  yellowish,  and  there  is  a  large  round 
block  spot  on  the  fore-legs.  The  tail  is  about  one-fourth  as 
long  as  the  body,  of  a  greyish  colour,  blunt  and  black  at  the 
point,  towards  which  are  two  black  rings  between  two 
greyish  white  ones ;  but  neither  of  these  is  very  distinct. 
(Riippel.) 


The  Cham  (Ruppe.  l, 


Geographical  Distribution.— iiorth  of  Africa ;  how  far 
up  the  Nile  is  not  ascertained.  In  the  morasses  and  bushy 
lowlands  that  border  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  banks  of 
its  tributary  rivers.  Said  to  be  more  numerous  in  Persia. 
Noticed  in  Deccan  by  Col.  Sykes.  The  female  that  ser%'ed 
for  Dr.  Riippel's  description  and  figure  was  killed  at  the 
Lake  of  Menzale,  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 

Habits,  Food,  This  species  haunts  marshes  and 

boggy  regions,  and  goes  hunting  during  the  night  after 
birds,  small  rodents,  and  fishes ;  it  seldom  climbs  trees, 
and  is  not  easily  tamed.  (RiippeL 


The  Chmu  of  Plioy  {Nat.  Hitt.,  viiL  19).  which  the  Gaula 
called  Rapbius,  with  the  figure  of  a  wolf  and  the  sputs  uf  a 
pard,  first  shown  at  Pompey's  games,  can  haidly,  we  think, 
nave  been  this  animal. 

EnnoFEAN  Lvmuts. 

The  European  Lynx.  Felit  Lynx,  Linn. ;  Le  Lynjr, 
Buff. — Fur  long,  of  a  dull  reddish  grey  above,  with  oblong 
spots  of  reddish  grey  upon  the  sides,  the  spots  on  the  limbs 
rounder  and  smaller;  whitish  below,  mottled  with  black. 
Length  about  three  feet. 

This  species  varies  much.  In  winter  the  fui  is  much 
longer  than  it  is  in  the  summer,  and  has  a  hoaryappL-ar- 
aoce  in  the  former  season,  owing  to  (he  lone  hair  beiii;; 
then  tipped  with  greyish  white.  The  tail,  which  is  black,  at 
the  end,  is  short,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  long. 

Geogmphical  Distribution. — Some  authors  confiuc  \ha 
locality  of  thbi  species  to  Europe;  others  are  of  opiuiun 
that  it  increases  in  numbers  as  it  approaches  the  borders  uf 
Asia,  which  it  also  inhabits,  and  abundantly.  France  is 
considered  its  most  northern  range.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  quite  clear  that  Felis  cervaria  of  Temminck  is  not  a 
variety  of  this  species.  But  F.  cervuria  inhabits  the  norUi 
of  Asia,  and  skins  are  sent  from  Moscow.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Kattlo  of  the  Swedes  by  some,  while  others  con- 
sider F,  Lynx  to  be  the  poupe  of  the  Norwegians  and  ihe 
Wargelue  of  the  Swedes.  Ii  these  differences  should  proxe 
to  be  w  ell  founded,  it  may  be  that  there  are  two  Eurupi-aa 
species,  or  at  least  varieties,  one  inhabiting  southern  Europe 
not  higher  than  France  and  the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  arjd 
the  otlwr  inhabiting  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Habits,  Food,  4'c. — ^The  European  Lynx  feeds  upon  small 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  in  search  of  which  it  often  cbmb& 
trees. 

This  species  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  Luput 
eervarius  of  Pliny  (Nai,  Hist.,  viii.  2'2)  and  the  Chaui 
(viii.  19}  above  alluded  to.  Both  are  spoken  of  as 
shown  in  (he  arena  by  Pompey,  and  as  coming  from  Gaul. 
Dr.  Fischer,  who  is  of  this  opinion*  supposes  it  also  to  be 
the  Lynx  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his  chapter '  De  Uugulib ' 
(viii.  46). 


Burapean  Ljnx. 

The  European  and  northern  Asiatic  L3mxes  and  the 
Canadian  Lynx  produce  the  great  supply  of  furs  knowu  by 
the  furriers  under  the  name  of  lynx.  The  colder  thee  im  te 
the  fuller  and  the  more  valuable  is  the  fur. 

AuEKICAN  LyNXBS. 

We  select  as  our  example  the 

Canada  Lynx,  Felis  Canadensis  (Geoff.).  Dr.  Richard- 
son ('Fauna  Boreali  Americana")  states  that  the  early 
French  writers  on  Canada,  who  ascribed  to  this  species  the 
habit  of  dropping  from  trees  on  the  backs  of  deer,  and  de- 
■troving  them  by  tearing  Uioir  throats  and  drinking  their 
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blood,  gave  it  the  name  of  Loitp  Cermer.  The  French 
Canadians,  he  adds,  now  term  it  imlifTerently  Le  Chat,  or  Le 
Peeshoo.  He  remarks  that  the  mistake  of  Charlevoix  in 
applying  to  it  the  appellation  of  Carcajou,  which  is  proper 
1o  the  wolverene,  has  produced  some  confueion  of  syno- 
nymes  amongst  subsequent  writers.  Other  writers  however 
fx>nsider  that  Charlevoix  intended  to  designate  the  Puma 
by  the  name  of  Carcajou,  though  he  used  the  term  impro- 

{»erlv.  IF  the  following  be  the  passage  alluded  to,  it  can 
taruly  be  applied  to  the  Canadian  Lynx — '  The  elk  has 
other  enemies  besides  the  Indians,  and  who  carry  on  full  as 
cruel  a  war  against  him.  The  most  terrible  of  all  these  is 
the  Carcajou,  or  Qutncajou,  a  kind  of  cat  with  a  l^il  so  long 
that  ho  twists  it  se%'eral  times  round  its  body,  and  with  a 
skin  of  a  brownish  red.  As  soon  as  this  hunter  comes  up 
with  the  elk  he  leaps  upon  him,  and  fastens  upon  his  neck, 
about  which  he  twists  his  long  tail,  and  then  cuts  his  jugu- 
lar,' &c.  &c.  {Letter  vii.)  Now  though  there  may  bo  a 
little  exaggeration  about  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  the  use 
which  the  animal  makes  of  it,  the  description  is  generally 
applicable  to  the  Puma,  and  Dot  to  the  Lynx,  which  has  a 
mere  stump  of  a  tail,  whilst  the  Puma  has  a  remarkably 
long  one.  [Gulo;  Lions,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  36.] 

Description. — As  there  is  some  question  about  this 
species— for  Pennant  notices  it  as  identical  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Lynx,  and  M.  Temminck  describes  the  species  as 
the  same  in  both  hemispheres,  under  the  name  of  Felis 
Borcalis,  whilst  M.  Geoffroy  has  named  it  as  a  distinct 
species — we  shall  give  the  description  of  Dr.  Richardson, 
who  adopts  M.  Geoffroy's  name,  at  length. 

*  The  head  is  round,  the  nose  obtuse,  and  the  face  has 
much  of  the  form  of  that  of  the  domestic  cat,  but  the  facial 
line  ia  more  convex  between  the  eyes.  The  ears  are  erect, 
triangular,  and  tipped  by  an  upright  slender  tuft  of  coarse 
black  hairs;  they  ore  placed  about  their  own  breadth  apart, 
and  on  their  posterior  surface  they  have  a  dark  mark  be- 
neath the  tip,  which  is  continued  near  both  maigins  down- 
wards towards  their  bases.  On  the  body  and  extremities 
Ihe  fur  is  hoary,  most  of  the  hairs  being  tipped  with  white ; 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  for  a  broad  space  down  the 
middle  of  the  back  there  is  a  considerable  mixture  of 
blackish  brown,  and  on  the  sides  and  legs  of  pale  wood- 
brown.  In  some  specimens  these  colours  produce  an  indis- 
tinct mottling,  but  in  general  there  are  no  defined  mark- 
ings. A  rufous  tinge  is  also  occasionally  present  about  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  posterior  parts  of  the  thigh. 
The  tail  is  coloured  like  the  back,  except  the  tip,  which  is 
black.  The  yiir  is  close  and  fine  on  the  back,  longer  and 
puler  on  the  belly.  When  blown  aside  it  shows  on  the  mid- 
dle uf  the  back  a  dark  livor-bruwn  colour  from  the  roots  to 
near  the  tip,  but  on  the  sides  it  is  for  Ihe  greatest  part  of  ita 
lungth  of  a  pale  yellowish -brown,  being  merely  a  little 
darker  near  the  routs.  The  legt  are  thick,  the  toes  very 
thick  and  furry,  and  are  armed  with  very  sharp  awl- 
shaped  white  claws,  shorter  than  the  fur.  There  are  four 
toes  on  each  foot,  those  on  the  faind  foot  being  rather  the 
largest,  but  both  feet  have  much  gpread.  Length  three  feet 
one  inch,'  &c. 

Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  following  synonymes,  &c. ; — 
Loup  cervier  (Anarisqua)  Sagard.  Theodat. ;  Loup-cervier, 
or  Lynx,  Dobbs;  Cat-Lynx,  Penn.;  *Arct.  Zool. ;'  Cat,  or 
IHnhu,  Hutchins;  Lynx,  or  Jf/W  Cai.  Heame,  Mackenzie ; 
^elis  Canadensis,  GeoS.,  'Ann.  du  Mus.,' Sabine,  Frank- 
lin's 'Journ.';  *  Zooloj^ical  Museum,' No.  72;  Peeshoo, 
Creo  Indians  and  Canadian  Voyagers. 

Geographical  Rmge.—The  only  species  of  the  genus 
existing  north  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  eastward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Rare  on  the  sea-coast;  does  not  fre- 
quent the  Barren  Grounds,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
woody  districts  of  the  interior.  Found  on  the  Mackenzie 
River  as  far  north  as  66*  (Richardson.) 

Habits,  Food,  &c. — ^Timid,  incapable  of  attacking  any 
of  the  larger  quadrupeds,  but  well  armed  fbr  the  capture 
of  the  American  hare,  ita  principal  prey.  '  Its  large  paws, 
slender  loins,  and  long  but  thick  hind  legs,  with  large  but- 
tocks, scarcely  relieved  by  a  short  thicK  tail,  give  it  an 
awkward  clumsy  appearance.  It  makes  a  poor  fight  when 
it  is  surprised  by  a  hunter  in  a  tree;  for  though  it  spits 
like  a  cat  and  sets  its  hair  up,  it  is  easily  destroyed  by 
a  blow  on  the  back  with  a  slender  stick,  and  it  never 
attacks  a  man.  Its  gait  is  by  bounds,  straight  forwasd, 
with  th9  back  a  little  orcbod,  and  lighting  on  all  the  f^t  at 


once.  It  swims  irell,  and  will  cross  the  arm  of  a  '  lake  two 
miles  wide  ;*  but  it  is  not  swift  on  land.  It  breeds  once  a 
year,  and  has  two  young  at  a  time.'  (Richardson.) 

Utility  to  Man. — The  skin  of  the  Canada  Lynx  forms  a 
considerable  article  in  the  fur  trade;  the  annual  importation 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  stated  at  from  seven  to 
nine  thousand.  Dr.  Richardson  saya  that  the  natives  eat 
ita  flesh,  which  is  white  and  tender,  but  rather  flavourless, 
much  resembling  that  of  the  American  hare. 


Those  who  would  wish  to  read  of  the  fabulous  qualitieii 
gravely  attributed  to  the  quick-sighted  lynxes,  and  the  use 
of  some  of  their  parts  in  tne  antient  *  Pbarmacopceia,'  may 
consult  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  viii.  38  ;  xxviii.  6 ;  and  Ovid,  Met., 
XV.  413.    See  also  the  article  Belbmnite. 

LYNX,  a  constellation  of  Hevelius,  situated  directly 
in  front  of  Ursa  Major,  the  head  of  the  animal  being  half 
way  between  a  Urufe  Majoris  and  Capella.  Its  principul 
stars  are  as  follows :  — 
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LYON,  or  LION,  a  city  in  France,  formerly  the  capita 
of  the  district  of  Lyonais,  now  of  the  department  of  RhQne, 
situated  at  the  confluenee  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sa6ne,  in 
43°  46'  N.  lat,  and  4"  50'  E.  long. ;  240  miles  in  a  direct  line 
south-east  of  Paris;  286  miles  by  the  road  through  Sens, 
Auxerre,  Autun,  and  Ch&lons  sur  Sa&ne ;  288  through 
Fontainebleau,  Nevers,  Moulins,  and  Roanne ;  and  303  by 
Troyes,  Dijon,  and  Chdlons  sur  Sadne.  ^ 

Tlie  common  opinion  is  that  Lyon  was  founded  by  L. 
Munatius  Plancus,  commander  of  the  legions  in  Gaul  at 
the  time  of  Julius  Cesar's  death,  who  settled  here  the 
people  of  Vienna  (Vienne),  who  had  been  driven  &om  their 
own  home  by  a  revolt  of  the  Allobroges,  about  42  b.c.  It 
seems  improbable  however  that  a  situation  so  advantageous 
should  have  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  Gauls;  and  tho 
Celtic  name  given  to  the  ploce,  Lugudunum  or  Lugdunum 
(a  name  common  to  two  other  towns,  Lugdunum  Batavo- 
rum,  now  Leydeo,  and  Lugdunum  Convenarum,  now  SL 

*  Id  nbrenot  to  the  allcganoii  Ihnt  Charlovuls  refen  to  lUa  atiinal  whan 
ha  lues  tho  Irtin  Carc^lou,  w«  may  nmnrk  iliat  Id  tlie  ooDtmuoUoQ  of  hii 
■ccoonthoddscribiitlHi  Elk  as  fleriua to  tho  waler  Ihe  momnit  he  liieUadt 
for- the  CarcHiou,  wlxtMBuol  ODdure  ihfi  wfcler.quHi  hLi  hold  ImmollateK . 
bnt  If  tho  w«UT  happen  la  be  atloo  great  a  dutauce.  be  will  deetrov  Um  elk 
befuni  he  reachoi  tk 
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vholly  to  Plancus. 

Cmaar  does  not  mention  Lugdunum,  whieh  hai  fiinuBhed 
one  of  the  reasons  for  denying  to  the  tovn  any  higher  anti- 
quity than  the  time  of  Pluicui;  but  die  reason  leems 
attogother  insulficient. 

Almost  thirty  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Viennese, 
Planous  establUhed  at  Lugdunum  a  Romnn  colony,  or 
rather  a  municipiuni ;  such  at  teut  ii  the  ojrinion  of  Father 
Menestrier,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  erudite  history  of  Lyon  ■ 
otlicrs  make  the  settlement  of  the  Viennese  and  of  Uie 
Roman  colony  to  have  been  simultaneous. 

AuguHtus  was  in  Gaul  about  the  time  when  Plancus  is 
iU)iposed  to  have  established  his  colony,  and  appeara  to 
have  mode  Lugdunum  his  place  of  residence  for  some  time, 
an  indication  of  the  rising  importanceof  the  place.  Strabo, 
wriliiig  a  few  years  afler,  describes  it  as  the  most  populous 
city  of  Gaul,  except Narbonne  (iv.  192,  Casaub.}.  It  was  the 
great  mart  of  the  Romans,  who  had,  even  at  that  early  time, 
a  mint  for  coining  gold  and  silver  money,  and  it  gave  name 
to  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Gaul.  An  altar  was 
erected  here  by  sixty  of  the  nations  of  Gaul,  by  oommon 
consent,  in  honour  of  Augustus. 


Cotuof  Ljon. 
Britbh  MoMuiB.  ActmldH.  Silver. 

Both  Tiberius  and  Caligula  appear  to  have  favoured  the 
town.  The  latter  visited  it,  and  instituted  games  professedly 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  about  a.d.  40.  The  emperor  Clau- 
dius, himself  a  native  of  Lyon,  raised  it  from  the  rank  of  a 
municipium  to  that  of  a  colony,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  regulated  its  local  government.  But  its  greatness 
received  soon  after  a  terrible  blow;  it  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  a  single  night  by  fire,  originating,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
from  lightning,  about  a.o.  59,  according  to  somei  but  ac- 
cording to  other  calculations,  about  a-d.  64  or  65.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  city  was  promoted  by  a  grant  fiom  the 
emperor  Nero,  to  wliom  the  citizens  manifested  their  affec- 
tion and  Sdelity  in  his  downfal.  tJpon  Vitellius  assuming 
the  imperial  purple,  they  embraced  his  cause ;  and  he  stayed 
some  time  at  Lugdunum  on  his  way  firom  the  Rhenish 
provinces  to  Rome.  Domitian,  afterwards  emperor,  came 
to  this  city  on  the  overthrow  of  Vitelline  to  establish  the 
authority  of  his  father  Vespasian  in  Gaul. 

In  the  contest  of  Oodtus  Albinuswith  Septimius  Severus 
Lugdunum  became  the  scene  of  contMt.  In  an  engage- 
ment near  this  town  Albinus  was  totally  defeated  and  slain 
(a  d.  1 97).  Lugdunum,  wliich  had  affinded  a  retreat  to  the 
vatMuished,  was  pillaged  by  the  victor,  who  pat  most  of  the 
inhwitants  to  the  sword,  and  burned  the  town,  which  He- 
rodtan  describes  as  being  then  large  and  wealthy.  In  the 
reign  of  Probus,  Proculus  was  elected  emperor  by  the 
people  of  Lugdunum,  who  had  been  ill-treated  by  Aurelian, 
and  were  fearful  of  the  severity  of  Probus.  The  latter  how- 
ever defeated  Proculus,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death 
(A.D.  280). 

The  usurper  Magnentius,  having  been  defeated  by  Con- 
Btantiua,  sole  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Constantine,  took  refuge 
in  Lugdunum,  but  wus  seized  by  the  townsmen,  who  thus 
made  their  peace  with  Constanlius  (a.d.  353).  Magnentius 
slew  faimseirto  avoid  being  delivered  up.  While  Julian  held 
the  government  of  Gaul  under  Coostantiua,  the  environs 
of  Lugdunum  were  ravaged,  and  the  town  nearly  captured 
by  the  AUemanni.  The  emperor  Gratian,  pursued  by  the 
usurper  Maximus,  was  overtaken  and  slain  at  Lugdunum 
(A.D.  383).  In  the  beginninj^  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the 
reigns  of  Honorius  and  his  successors,  the  Burgundians 
seem  to  have  possessed  themselves  of  this  town  and  of  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Gaul,  under  the  sanction  of  the  em- 
perors, who  employed  them  to  oppose  other  barbarians  of  a 
fiercer  character.  [BuBGtiNDiANs.]  On  the  overthrow  of 
the  Burgundian  kingdom,  Lugdunum  came  into  the  power 
of  the  Pranks.        «  °  »- 

Lu|;dunum,  dtiring  the  Roman  period,  occupies  a  consider- 
able place  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  oivit  history.  The 
Gospel  had  been  early  introduced  into  this  part  of  Gaul, 
and  here  a  severe  perseoution  i^ed  in  the  re^u  of  Harcua 


Anrelius  Antoninus  (a.d.  172  or  177).  TTie  chnrches  at 
Vienna  (Vienne)  and  Lugdunum  sent  a  relation  of  their 
sufferings  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia.  This  account, 
ascribed  by  some  to  Irensus,  *  is  written  with  BiropHcity  and 
beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  passages  in  the 
antient  history  of  Christianity.*  (Hist,  of  the  Church,  in 
Libj-ary  nf  Uspful  Knowledge.)  Pothinus,  Wshopof  I-j'on, 
and  perhaps  the  person  who  introduced  the  Gospel  into 
these  regions,  was  one  of  the  martvrs  in  this  persecution. 
His  successor  was  Irene  us,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
eariy  Fathers. 

In  the  division  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  nnder  tbe  Me- 
rovingian princes,  J^n,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  was  included 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  or  Burgundy  (a.d.  561-613) ; 
but  the  city  was  dcpopmaled  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  and 
the  troubles  of  the  period  and  the  rise  of  Chfilons,  which 
became  a  royal  residence,  were  unfavourable  to  it.  In  the 
division  of  the  Prankish  empire  among  the  grandchildren 
of  Charlemagne  (aj).  843),  Lyon,  with  ihe  district  of  Lyou- 
ais,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  emperor  Lothaire,  and  in  the 
subsequent  division  of  his  states  (a.d.  SS.*))  it  fell  to  Charles, 
king  of  Provence,  who  made  it  his  usual  residence.  On  his 
death  (A.D.  863)  it  was  seized  by  Charles  le  Chauve,  kingoi 
Prance.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Bour- 
gogne by  Boson  (a.d.  879)  Lyon  was  included  in  bis  domi- 
nions. In  the  troubled  period  of  the  later  CarloTingijs 
kings  of  France,  Lyon  was  subject  alternately  to  that  king- 
dom and  tothe  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  ^nsjurane.  It  \ra» 
in  these  troubled  times  that  the  counts  or  governors  of  Lynn 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  hereditary  sway,  not  over  'ifce 
city  of  Lyon  so  much  as  over  the  districts  of  Lyonaii, 
Forez,  and  Beaujolais. 

From  about  a.d.  955,  Lyon  wasunder  the  kings  of  Bour- 
gogne Tran^urane,  and,  upon  the  union  of  that  kingdom 
with  the  Germanic  empire,  a.d.  1032.  it  liecame  part  of  Ibe 
domains  of  the  emperors.  XJnder  the  kings  of  Bourgogne 
the  counts  of  Lyonaia  exercised  the  functions  of  vjrentmsn  t. 
The  city  was  not  however  considered  as  a  part  m  ibeir  here~ 
ditary  fief;  and  in  the  reign  ofRodolph  nU  surnamed  Le 
Faineant,  Bruchard  his  brother,  archbishop  of  Lyon,  obulned 
the  lordship  of  the  city,  which  appears  to  have  remained 
annexed  to  tbe  see.  The  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa 
(A.D.  1 157)  confirmed  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
bishops, extended  it  over  all  that  part  of  their  diocese  which 
was  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  (i.e.  on  the  east  of  the 
Rh6ne  and  Sadne),  and  made  them  princes  of  the  empin?. 
The  archbishops  received  the  title  of  exarch :  they  wen: 
allowed  free  and  independent  jurisdiction,  except  so  fer  as 
they  were  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  emperor 
and  the  general  laws  of  the  empire.  This  grant  excited  tbe 
jealousy  of  the  then  count  of  Forez,  and  stirred  up  a  war  be- 
tween him  and  the  archbishop.  Soon  after  this  time  Pienv 
Waldus,  or  Waldensis,  one  of  the  reformers  of  the  church 
in  the  dark  ages,  lived  aud  preached  at  Lyon. 

At  Lyon  was  held,  a.i».  1245,  the  thirteenth  general  coud 
cil,  in  which  the  pope  Innocent  IV.  pronounc^  sentence  vf 
excommunication  and  deposition  against  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick IL,  on  the  ground  of  sacril^  and  heresy.  A  new 
crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  was  agreed  upon, 
and  it  was  determined  tp  render  aid  to  the  emperor  fiau- 
douin,  or  Baldwin  II.  of  C^instantinople. 

The  citizens  of  I^on  appear  at  this  time  to  have  formed 
a  powerful  body.  There  was  considerable  trade  carried  or, 
and  many  Italian  and  Swiss  families  settled  here.  Tlit-y 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  goveniment  of  iht'ir 
ecclesiastical  rulers.  Learning  that  Philippe  IL.  Augusif, 
had  established  or  .extended  the  power  of  the  municlpalily 
of  Paris,  they  determined  (in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteetilh 
centu^)  to  elect  a  municipal  body,  which  accordingly  they 
did.  The  difi'erences  between  them  and  the  archb^op  aud 
chapter  led  at  last  to  open  hostilities;  and  the  king  of 
France  (St.  Louis)  being  one  of  the  arbitrators  appealed  to 
in  order  to  heal  these  disorders,  his  successors  managed  to 
bring  the  city  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  ciown. 
Philippe  IV.,  Le  Bel,  received  the  citizens  of  Lyon  under 
his  especial  safeguard  and  protection.  Tlie  archbishops 
struggled  stoutly  for  their  rights;  but  in  the  reign  of  Phi- 
lippe v.,  Le  Long,  the  regal  authority  was  firmly  established. 

In  the  year  1274  another  general  council  was  held  at 
Lyon :  at  which  the  Greek  church  was  professedly  united 
to  the  Latin  church,  and  sevend  other  important  oSuts 
brought  under  notice.  r^r^rf\/> 
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Tlie  remotenesB  of  Lyon  from  the  centre  of  the  Gerniaxi 
empire,  and  the  other  more  pressing  occupations  of  the 
emperors,  prevented  them  from  interfering  in  the  contest 
between  tt^  citizens  of  Lyon  and  their  ecolesiastical  g|0- 
vernors,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  city  from  the  imperial 
government  and  its  annexation  to  France  took  place  with 
scarcely  any  opposition  from  the  emperors.  The  political 
authority  and  a  portion  of  the  judicial  authority  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  were  mcendsed  ibr 
them  by  officers  appointed  with  the  title  of  gardiateurs;  by 
the  batllis  of  Mficon,  who  were  seneschals  of  Lyon ;  and 
subsequently  by  the  governors  of  the  provinoe  d  Lyonais. 
A  portion  of  the  judicial  administration  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  arcbhislMqps,  and  another  portion  in  the  hands 
of  the  munioiiwlity  (or  consulate,  as  it  was  termed),  which 
constituted,  down  to  the  lost  century,  atribunal  distingnished 
by  its  upright  and  enlightened  decisions.  Lyon  continued 
to  increase  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce.  Its  in- 
stitutions were  free ;  the  citizens  elected  their  own  magis- 
trates, controlled  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  muni- 
cipality, and  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  courts 
except  those  established  in  the  city. 

In  the  year  1362  Jacques  of  Bourbon,  count  of  Maine, 
and  his  son  Pierre,  with  several  other  nobles,  were  defeated 
and  mortally  wonnded  near  Lyon  by  the  *  free  companies  * 
who  were  ai  that  time  ravaging  France.  In  the  contest 
carried  on  with  these  marauders,  the  aqueducts  which  had 
conveyed  water  to  the  Roman  Lugdunum,  and  the  Roman 
bridge  of  Francbeville,  were  ruined. 

In  the  religious  dissensions  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Lyon  sufferedmuch  at  the  bands  of  the  Huguenots;  but  re- 
covered its  prosperity  in  the  seventeenth  and  ei^teenth  cen- 
turies. The  execution  of  Cinq  Mors  and  De  Thou,  be- 
headed by  order  of  Richelieu,  a-d.  1642.  took  place  in  this  : 
city. 

In  the  year  J  793,  during  the  government  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  people  of  Lyon  rose  against  the  tyrannr  of  the 
rev{jutioiiaTy  club  which  had  been  establithM  in  the  city  ; 
and  seixit^E  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  (or  town-hall),  condemned 
Challier.  president  of  the  dub,  whom  they  had  captured,  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  population  of  Lyon  in  17B8  has 
been  estimated  at  180,000:  other  accounts  make  it  to  have 
been  only  121,000  in  1791.  It  is  likely  that  the  troubles  of 
the  Revolution  had  diminished  the  prosperity,  and  with  it 
the  population  of  the  city,  but  the  great  difference  in  the  two 
statements  mokes  it  likely  that  one  comprehended  a  lai^er 
]iortion  of  the  environs  than  the  other.  Against  this  great 
<:ily,  the  Convention  sent  an  army  of  60,000  men  with  a 
liundied  pieces  of  cannon.  The  townsmen  determined'on 
resistance:  1 0,000  men  engaged  in  the  defence  undo- the 
count  of  Pr^cy,  women  and  children  caught  the  spirit  of 
resistance,  ana  the  wealthy  merdiants  and  landowners  de- 
voted their  fortunes  to  the  providing  of  necessaries.  The 
town  was  bombarded,  and,  though  several  successAil  sallies 
were  made,  was  obliged,  after  a  siege  of  sixty-six  days,  to 
yield  tofamineand force.  Thoohiefdefendersquittedtheploce 
and  retired  towards  Savoy,  but  wete  overtaken,  and  cut  to 
pieces  or  dispersed  by  the  hostile  cavalry :  about  fifty,  with 
tha  count  de  Pr^y.  succeeded  in  reaching  Savoy.  The 
victorious  army  took  possession  of  the  now  defenceless  city, 
and  a  fearful  train  of  cruelties  followed  for  five  mont^ 
under  the  direction  of  Couthon.Collotd'Herbois,and  Moig- 
net.  The  guillotine  was  rendered  permanent ;  and  its  ope- 
ration being  too  stow,  the  wretched  prisoners  were  mowed 
down  by  grape-shot  Nearly  ux  thousand  victims  perisbecl, 
including  those  who  fell  in  the  defence ;  the  principal  build- 
ings were  demolished;  and  the  Conventi(m,aa  if  in  mockery, 
gave  a  new  name  to  the  city,  tbstt  of  Commune  Aifranchie. 

This  dreadful  blow,  together  with  Uie  long  war  which 
fidlowed  the  French  revolution,  caused  Uie  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  Lyon  to  languish.  In  1 806  the  population 
was  estimated  at  less  than  90,000.  only  half  its  population 
at  the  time  of  the  fittal  si^.  On  the  return  of^Napoleon 
from  Elba  in  1 815,  the  count  of  Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.). 
brother  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  duke  of  Orleans  (the  present 
king  of  the  French),  and  Marshal  Macdonald,  hastened  to 
Lyon :  but  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon,  the  populace  and 
the  army  raised  the  cry  of  '  Vive  TEmperenr,*  and  the 
princes  retired.  Napoleon  took  powession  of  the  city,  and 
issued  a  decree  annulling  the  chief  p(ditieal  changes  made 
during  his  absence. 

In  1834  Lyon  mi  tiu  soeoa  of  gnat  distnibuuMt. 


iTniona  for  the'  protection  of  their  interests  had  been 
formed  by  the  artisans,  who  took  the  name  of  Mutuel- 
listes ;  and  a  reduction  of  wages  by  the  masters  occasioned 
a  general  turn-out.  Politicu  feelings  mingled  with  the 
irritation  caused  by  these  circumstances,  acts  of  disorder 
called  for  the  interference  of  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
rities, and  several  arrests  were  made.  The  determination 
to  bring  the  parties  arrested  to  trial  led  to  an  insurrection. 
The  rioters  fortified  tb^nselves  with  barricades,  took  pos- 
session the  subtirhs,  and  the  place  was  contested  for  two 
days,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  200  men  to  the  military  and 
more  thaa_  that  number  to  the  insurgents,  who,  finding  it 
hopeless  to  continue  the  contest,  laid  down  their  arms. 

Lyon  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sadne  with  the 
Rb5ne.  The  g«>neral  direction  of  the  Rhdne  previous  to 
the  junction  is  from  east  to  west,  but  in  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity its  course  is  from  north-north-east  to  south-south- 
west. The  general  direction  of  the  Sofine  is  from  north  to 
south,  but  it  makes  a  bend,  convex  to  the  east,  round  the 
base  of  the  hill  Fourvidre  just  b^ore  its  junction  with  the 
Rhdne.  The  two  rivers  enclose  between  them  a  long  tongue 
of  land  extending  to  the  south  or  juuth-south-west,  on  which 
port  of  the  city  is  built.  The  junction  of  the  streams  for^ 
merly  took  place  just  south  of  the  then  existing  ramparts 
of  the  town,  and  below  the  junction  was  an  island  called 
Mognat,  or  Mogniat,  and  several  shoals ;  but  about  sixty 
years  since  (a.d.  1776)  a  new  and  straight  channel  was  cut 
for  the  Rhdne,  carryii^  the  point  of  junction  above  a  mile 
farther  down  the  stream,  converting  a  considerable  part  of 
the  former  bed  of  the  river  into  dry  land,  and  uniting  the 
island  <^  Mognat  and  the  shoals  with  the  main.  The  pro- 
longation of  the  bed  of  the  Sadne  between  the  forma 
ana  present  points  of  junction  was  formed  on  the  western 
side  of  what  had  previously  been  the  bed  of  the  united 
streams.  By  this  great  alteration  a  large  extent  of 
^ound  was  gained,  over  which  new  streets  and  butld- 
mgs  are  continually  extending.  Another  oonsiderabl* 
of  the  city  is  on  the  hill  Fourvidre  and  at  the 
of  it,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sa&ne ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  west  by  the  antient  town-wall.  There  are 
the  remains  of  fortifications  on  the  north  side  of  that  port 
oS  the  city  which  is  between  the  two  rivers.  These  fortifieir 
tions  run  along  the  hill  of  La  Croix  RouAse,  which  rises  on 
this  side,  and  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  interval 
between  the  Rh6ne  to  the  Sadne.  On  the  south-west  of 
the  city,  adjacent  to  the  part  on  the  right  of  the  Sa&ne,  are 
the  three  faubourgs,  or  suburbs,  of  St.Iren^  St.  Just,  and 
St.  Greorges,  or  La  (juarantaine.  On  the  north-west,  ex- 
tending along  the  right  hank  of  the  SaOue,  is  the  faubourg 
of  Vatie,  whidt  forms  a  distinct  commune,  or  municipality. 
On  the  north  is  the  new  commune^  or  municipal  district 
La  Croix  Housse^  on  the  hill  of  that  name,  corapndMnding 
the  suburbs  of  Le  Serin  on  the  left  hank  the  SaOiie  ana 
St.  Cnair  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhdne  is  the  faubourg  of  La  Guilloti&e,  which  forms 
with  the  quarter  Les  Botteaux  another  distinct  commune, 
or  municipal  district.  South  of  the  city  is  the  new  quarter, 
on  the  land  gained  by  altering  the  bed  of  the  Rhdne,  cidled, 
from  the  architect  who  planned  it,  the  Presqu'ilo  (or  Penin 
BUla)  Perrache. 

The  Rhdne  has  a  medium  breadth  of  about  650  feet  Its 
Mirrent  la  very  rapid,  and  it  is  liable  to  sudden  and  great 
inundations ;  to  prevent  the  disastrous  efiects  of  which,  an 
embankmmt  has  been  formed  to  protect  the  suburb  of 
OniUotiire.  There  are  three  bridges  over  it:  the  Pont 
Morand,  a  wooden-bridge ;  the  Pont  Charles  X.,  which  has  the 
foundation  of  the  pieraof  stone  and  the  other  parts  of  wood; 
and  the  Pont  La  Guillotidre.  a  stone  brid»,  leading  to  the 
suburb  of  the  same  name.  On  the  rightl)ank  of  the  river 
is  a  range  of  quays,  not  much  used  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  portly  planted  with  trees ;  south  of  the  city,  on  the  same 
banl^  an  avenue  extends  along  the  Presqu'ile  Perrache, 
forming  the  commencement  of  the  road  to  St  Etienne; 
another  avenue,  extending  northward  from  the  quays,  forms 
the  commencement  of  the  road  to  Bourg-en-Bresse  and 
Geneva.  These  quays  and  avenues  form  a  tolerably  direct 
line  of  more  than  three  miles  in  length.  There  are  on  the 
left  hank  <^  the  Rhdne  a  promenade,  the  *  Cears  Bourbon  ;* 
and  several  public  nrdens  and  booses  of  mtertainment 
much  frequented  on  holidays. 

The  Soione  has  a  slower  current  and  a  more  winding 
oonne  than  th«  Rhtoe.  It  vkirts  the  hilVuf  £9«7i^ 
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pTojeoting  6ng  of  which  stretches  down  to  the  river.  A 
pooago  was  made  by  the  Romans  along  the  bank  by  cuttinj; 
away  part  of  this  cra«;,  which  derived  from  that  circumstance 
the  name  of  Pctra  Excisa,  now  l*iurre- Seise.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  crag  stood  a  Gothic  castle,  long  the  residence  of 
the  archbishops  when  lords  of  tho  city.  After  the  war  of 
the  League,  in  the  sixteenth  centory,  it  was  made  a  state 
prison;  and  demolished  after  the  siege  of  1793.  The  crag, 
which  consists  of  fpanitic  rock,  is  perpetually  diminiehing, 
being  quarried  for  building.  Both  banks  of  the  RaOne  are 
lined  with  quays,  and  have  several  basins  or  docks  for 
boats.  It  is  crossed  by  seven  bridges  in  the  city«  The  Pont 
de  I'Archevfichfi  (formerly  Pont  de  Tilsit)  and  the  Pont  du 
Change  are  of  stone,  and  are  remarkable,  the  first  for  its 
elegant  architecture,  and  the  second  for  its  antiquity.  The 
Pont  de  Serin  and  the  Pont  d'Ainay  have  the  foundation 
of  the  piers  in  stone,  the  rest  of  wood.  The  Pont  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Pont  Volant  are  wholly  of  wood.  Then  ii  one 
■uspensioa  iron-bridge  and  it  was  designed  to  throw  am>ther 
over  trom  the  suburb  of  Vaiie  to  that  of  SeriD.  We  know 
not  if  this  des^n  has  been  executed. 

BMides  these  seven  bridgw,  there  is  one  below  the  city, 
partly  of  ttone  and  partly  of  wood,  just  at  the  junction  of 
the  Safine  with  the  RhOne.  Over  this  bridge  the  railroad 
from  Lyon  to  St.  Etienne  paaset.  The  traffic  bv  boots  on 
the  SaOne  is  very  great 

Between  the  Hbdne  and  the  SaSne,  in  tho  Presqu  ile  Per- 
raehe  is  a  cut  with  a  basin  for  boats ;  another  large  basin  is 
in  the  suburb  of  Vaixe  on  the  Sadne. 

The  interior  and  more  antient  part  of  the  town  has  nar- 
row, wet,  and  dirty  streets,  paved  withinconvenieotround  or 
projecting  stones,  and  lined  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  curb- 
Btonea,  designed  not  for  fbotpatfas,  but  to  preserve  the  shops 
from  aceident  by  earls  or  other  carriages.  The  houses  are 
idd  and  gloomy,  six  or  seven  stories  high,  with  narrow  court- 
yards into  which  the  rays  of  the  aun  rarely  penetrate.  They 
are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  and  are  of  solid  construction.  In 
the  newer  parts  of  the  town  are  some  handsome  streets. 
The  quays  are  lined  with  good  houses ;  those  on  the  bunk 
of  the  Sadne  are  older  than  those  on  the  bank  of  the  RhOne, 
The  whole  number  of  theatreets  was  variously  estimated  ten 
Years  since  at  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred. 
Tho  squares  and  other  open  spaces  amounted  to  near  sixty. 
The  principal  is  the  Place  Bellecour,  otherwise  Place  de 
J^uis  lo  Grand.  It  is  above  300  yards  in  length  and  has  a 
varying  breadth  of  from  about  200  to  240  yards;  it  is 
planted  with  lime-trees,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  fine  eques- 
trian statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  place  of  one  destroyed  at 
the  Revolution.  This  statue,  two  fountains  which  aODmed 
the  Place,  and  the  fine  houses  which  surrounded  it,  were 
destroyed  after  the  siege  of  1793,  and  the  Place  remained 
long  in  ruins.  In  the  north  of  the  city  is  the  Place  des  Ter- 
rcaux;  and  at  the  southern  extremity  the  Place  Louis 
XVIII.  lately  built.  The  quarter  of  Bellecour  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  moat  wealthy  people  ;  there  are  many  good 
houses  in  the  quarters  of  St  Oair,  Les  Terreaux,  and  Per- 
rache  ;  the  quarter  of  St.  Jean,  on  the  rifrht  hank  of  the 
Sadne,  is  occupied  principally  by  the  members  of  the  bar. 
Lyon  is  remarkable  for  uie  eontiaat  frequently  presented 
by  the  mean  hovds  which  may  be  seen  in  immediate  juxta- 
position  with  the  most  splendid  mansions. 

Of  the  public  buildings  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  The  western  front,  which  is  praised  by  some 
for  its  magnificence,  is  on  the  whole  heavy,  but  it  has  three 
richly  ornamented  doorways,  and  over  the  central  doorway 
a  fine  circular  window.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  of 
simple  but  striking  architecture.  In  this  cathedral  there  is 
a  curious  clock,  vhich  shows  the  year,  the  month,  the  day, 
ihe  hour,  the  minute,  and  the  second ;  the  sun's  place,  the 
^ases  of  the  moon,  and  the  saints'  days  of  the  calendar, 
it  is  now  out  of  repair.  The  church  of  tlie  Chartreux,  on 
the  siape  of  the  hill  of  La  Croix  Rousse  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  has  a  good  dome  and  a  handsome  high  altai , 
that  of  St  Iren£e  (Irenaus),  rendered  a  mere  sheU  by  the 
siege  of  1793,  has  a  handsome  front;  that  of  Bnay  is  re- 
markable fur  four  granite  columns  which  support  its  cupola, 
and  which  were  taken  from  a  Roman  temple,  dedicated  to 
AufTustus,  that  occupied  the  same  site ;  that  of  St  Nizier  is 
of  Gothic  archit«^cture  with  a  Grecian  portico,  the  work  of 
Philibcrt  Delorme;  that  of  the  College  has  a  fine  nave, 
and  that  of  St.  Just  is  a  modern  building  iu  good  taste  and 

elegant  proportion.   The  churches  of  Lyon  geiMrally  are 


but  little  worthy  of  notice.   The  Protestants  occupy  U  a 
church  a  building  originally  designed  for  an  exchange. 

The  archbiGhop'ii  palace,  though  it  has  some  fine  ^wm^ 
has  little  exterior  beauty.  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  town-hall, 
is  perhaps  the  finest  public  building  in  Lyon.  It  has  a  fine 
(W>nt  with  a  cloek-tower  rising  from  toe  centre.  It  was 
built  JL.D.  1646-95,  by  Simon  Maupiu,  and  is  considered  the 
finest  building  of  tm  kind  in  Europe,  except  that  of  Am- 
sterdam. It  forms  one  side  of  the  Place  des  Terreaux: 
another  side  is  formed  by  the  former  Bonedictinc  abbey  of 
St  Pierre,  now  called  '  Le  Palais  du  Commerce  et  des  Arts.' 
It  is  used  OS  an  exchange,  a  repository  for  several  museums 
or  collections  of  objects  of  science  and  art,  a  place  uf 
meeting  for  several  learned  societies,  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  anatomy,  &c.,  and  for  other  purpoevs. 
Tho  prefect's  office,  formerly  a  Dominican  coDvent  b> 
remarkable  rather  for  its  extent  than  its  beauty.  It  lia> 
a  tolerably  extensive  garden.  The  Hfttel  Dieii,  or  hos> 
iHtal,  and  the  Hdpitol  de  h.  Charity,  destined  fbr  found- 
lings and  fbr  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  fhint  the  banks  of 
the  Rhdne ;  the  former  is  a  building  of  noble  extent  and 
appearance,  with  a  fine  dome  in  the  centre.  There  are 
several  theatres ;  the  Grand  Th^tre  built  hf  SoutUot  ba^ 
been  lately  replaced  by  a  new  building. 

The  population  of  Lyon  in  1826  was  145,675:  this  uhtr-  , 
ber  probably  includes  the  inhabitants  of  Vaize,  La  Cc^iv 
Routse,  and  La  Guillotidre.  In  1831  the  population  ■< 
Lyon  was  133,715;  that  of  the  commune  of  Vaize 
4237  (of  whom  3586  were  in  the  town) ;  that  of  the  coiu- 
mune  of  La  Croix  Rousse  was  9213  (of  whom  908U  were  :s  i 
the  town) ;  and  that  of  the  commune  of  La  Guillotiere.  j 
18,294  (of  whom  about  1 2,000  were  in  the  town) :  togeiLcr,  i 
16M59.  In  1836  the  population  of  Lym  was  15i!.i>r.: 
and  if  we  estimate  the  increase  of  population  in  Vaize^  Li 
Croix  Rousse,  and  La  Gutlloti£re  to  bave  been  in  pn<- 
portion  to  that  of  Lyon,  the  aggregate  population  of 
the  place  will  be  little  short  of  185,000.  Lvon  is  tlie 
greatest  roanu&cturing  town  in  France.  Its  stnple  manu- 
facture is  that  of  silk,  vhich  is  highly  esteemed  for  tiie 
durability  of  the  colours  and  the  good  ta&te  oT  the  pattern!>. 
Mixed  fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  and  of  silk  and  woo\  arc 
manufactured ;  also  shawls,  crapes,  silk  stockings,  gold  auJ 
silver  stufis,  ribands,  and  embroidery.  The  greater  patt  of 
the  silk  produced  in  France  is  worked  up  in  the  looms  I'f 
Lyon ;  and  a  large  supply  is  drawn  from  Italy.  Tlie  n\i 
from  the  worms  reared  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  the  ci:y 
is  naturally  of  a  pure  white.  In  1828  the  number  of  he- 
tories  or  smaller  establishments  for  the  silk  mani^a^^ 
ture  in  all  its  branches  was  7140  within  the  waiN 
of  Lyon;  the  looms  were  18,829;  to  which  may  Vt 
added,  for  the  suburbs  and  the  communes  within  abo.:: 
fifteen  miles  of  Lyon  on  every  side,  about  5000  or  6tct> 
looms:  making  in  all  34,000  to  25,000  looms  for  tlw 
district  of  which  this  town  is  the  centre.  The  hat  manu- 
facture, though  it  has  declined  from  its  former  flouri^.r^ 
condition,  is  still  considerable.  Good  earthenware  is  midc, 
and  gold-wire  drawing  &  managed  with  great  skill.  Amuo; 
the  buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  trade  are  the  '  Cmi- 
dition  des  Soies,'  where  the  memhants  are  obliged  to  depos.t 
the  silk  brought  to  the  city,  that  it  may  be  effectual!?  de- 
prived of  tlie  moisture  contracted  in  the  throwins-mills  -x 
on  the  road;  the  dep6t  for  colonial  produce  and  ftveign 
goods;  and  the  depdt  for  salt  Among  the  subordinate 
branches  of  industry  are  printing  and  bookselling,  and  the 
manufacture  of  minted  cottons,  paper  hangii^s,  artiSaai: 
flowers,  uon  goods,  plate,  jewellery,  glass,  and  hatdwares. 
There  are  breweries  and  curriers*  shops.  Tkade  is  carried 
on  in  groceries,  spices,  and  wines.  Chesnuts  form  aUo  a 
considerable  article  of  trade :  they  are  brought  chietly  from 
the  departments  of  Arddche,  Loire,  Isdre,  and  Var,  and  are 
sent  from  Lyon  to  various  parts.  The  town  is  the  emporiora 
of  the  fine  woollens  of  ElbcBuf,  Sedan,  and  Louviers,  with 
which  it  supplies  the  other  towns  of  the  south ;  and  of  the 
oila  and  soaps  of  Provence,  and  the  wines  and  bimndies  of 
Languedoc,  which  it  despatches  to  the  north  of  Fmnce. 
The  mercantile  men  of  Lyon  have  the  re|mtation  of  close 
attention  to  business,  exactness  in  cak.ulatH>n,  prudence  in 
their  undertakings,  and  strictness  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
engagements.  Wealth  is  more  equally  difl'used  than  in 
other  great  commercial  towns,  and  capitalists  are  less  sub- 
ject to  great  vicissitudes.  Luxury  has  made  less  progress 
here  thui  in  siiuilar  places.  Fontmeu  for  the  fountry  is  a 
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characteristic  of  the  inhabitants.  The  beantifiil  environs 
of  the  town  are  studded  with  country-houses ;  and  on  holi- 
days the  vast  population  pours  out  of  the  town  in  swarms 
to  enjoy  a  purer  air.  Science  and  art  are  more  cultivated 
than  in  most  other  trading  towns ;  they  are  however  valued 
chiefly  for  their  bearing  on  commerce  and  manufactures. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  an  Acadimie  Universitaire,  the  circuit 
of  which  comprehends  the  departments  of  Ain,  Loire,  and 
Rhdne.  There  is  a  pnhlie  Ubrary  of  92.000  volumes  and 
about  800  (some  authorities  say  1500)  manuscripts.  There 
are  schools  of  theolo^  and  medicine;  a  suninwy  for  the 
priesthood ;  a  royal  academy  of  scienoas,  belles-lettr^  and 
arts;  and  various  oth«  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge.  There  are  three  hospitals,  a  subscription  dis- 
pensary, a  maternity  society,  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
and  many  other  charitable  institutions.  The  archbishopric 
of  Lyon  (now  united  to  that  of  Vienne)  is  very  antient. 
The  diocese  comprehends  the  departmeuts  of  RhOne  and  of 
l<oire :  the  suffragans  of  the  archbishop  are  the  bishops  of 
AutuQ,  Langres,  Dijon,  St.  Claude,  and  Grenoble.  There 
are  a  Protestant  consistory  and  a  Jews*  synagogue.  The 
Gour  Ri^ale  of  Lfon  has  under  its  iurisdictioii  the  deparl- 
nienta  of  Atn,  Loire,  and  RhAne :  there  are  two  prisons  hi 
the  town,  and  several  aubordinate  jndioial  courts  and  fls^ 
offices.  There  are  a  mint,  a  royal  powder  reflning-bouse, 
and  a  royal  snuff  manu&ctory.  Lyon  is  the  capital  of  the 
nineteenth  military  division,  which  includes  the  depart- 
ments of  RhOne,  Loire,  Cantal,  Puy  de  I>6me.  and  Haute 
Loire. 

Among  the  eminent  natives  of  Lyon  were  the  Romans 
emperors  Claudius  and  Caracalla,  the  poet  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris.  the  architect  Philihert  Delorme,  who  built  the 
Tuileries ;  the  botanist  Jussieu,  and  Mar^chal  Suchet. 

The  arrondisseraent  of  Lyon  comprehends  an  area  of  501 
square  miles;  it  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  293.370;  in 
1836,  of  330.044.  It  contains  186  commune*,  and  is  divided 
into  16  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice  ot  the  peace. 

LYONAIS,  or  LYONNAIS,  a  province  of  France  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  deriving  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Lyon,  which  was  the  capital  of  it.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bourgogne;  on  the  east  by  the  principality  of 
Dombes.  the  district  of  Bresae,  and  the  province  of  Dau- 
phin£,  from  all  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Sadne  and  the 
Rhfine ;  on  the  south  by  the  districts  of  Le  Vivarais  and  Le 
V61ay,  in  Laneuedoc;  on  the  west  by  Auvergne  and  Le 
Bourbonais  or  Bourbonnois.  It  was  subdivided  into  three 
parts,  Le  Forez  on  the  west  and  south,  Le  Beai^olais  or 
Beaujolois  on  the  north,  and  Le  Lyonaia  pnpar  on  tbs  east 
[Bbaujolais;  Forie];  and  oomprehenosd  several  towns 
beside  I^on,  as  Beajeu,  Villefonohe,  Fenrs,  Montbriaon. 
Roanne,  St.  Etienne.  L'Arbre&le  (formerly  La  Bresle), 
Tarare,  St.  Chamond,  and  others.  It  is  now  divided  into 
the  departments  of  RhOne  and  Lirire.  The  province  of 
Lyonaia  became,  in  the  anarchy  which  preceded  the  extinc- 
tiun  at  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  an  hereditary  county ;  but 
tliia  county  does  not  appear  to  have  included  the  city  of  Lyon. 
The  partition  of  the  county  among  the  diflerent  branches 
of  the  fiunily  led  to  the  separation  of  the  lordship  of 
Beainolais  and  the  county  of  Forez.  It  is  not  clear 
wheuer  the  district  of  Lyonais  Proper  passed  with  the  city 
of  Lyon  under  the  government  of  the  arebbishopi  of  that 
see,  and  subsequenUy  of  the  F^neh  crown,  or  whether  it 
was  subject  to  the  county  of  Forex.  The  former  is  most 
likely. 

Lyonais  was  the  country  of  the  Segusiani.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis  Prima.  It 
was  subsequently  in  the  power  of  the  Bu^undians  and  of 
the  Franks.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  part,  except  the 
city  and  environs  of  Lyon,  was  incorporatwl  with  the  Ger- 
man empire.  The  counts  of  Lyonais  and  Fores  were  vaasab 
of  the  French  crown. 

LYCyNSXA,  a  genus  of  Couchifers  belonging  to  the  Mya- 
ceous  group.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  has  described  two  species: 
one,  L.  pieta,  found  by  Ur.  Cuming  at  the  island  of  Muerte, 
atUrJwa  to  particles  of  sand  in  eleven  fttboms  water,  and 
which  becomes  rather  irregular  in  form  as  it  increases  in 
size ;  and  the  other,  L.  bremfrons,  found  at  Saint  Helena,  in 
sandy  mud,  at  depths  ranging  from  six  to  eight  fathoms,  at- 
tached to  particles  of  sand. 

LYPORNIX,  Wag1er*s  name  for  a  genus  of  birds  with 
a  moderate  bill  defended  by  very  long  bristles,  and  both 
mandibles  nearly  equal,  the  wings  very  short  and  rounded, 
and  the  tail  narrow.    £xBii|<]l8,  iMjaarmx  ^triq^^  (Brazil). 
P.  C  .  No.  S"? 


Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the  form  as  a  subgenuf  of  Tamatia 

(PxjS  Birds)  [B&rbets,  vol.  iii.,  p.  4341  under  the  fitmilv 
Halevonidee.   [Kinofishrrs,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  227.] 

LYRA  (the  Harp),  one  of  the  old  constellations,  repro- 
senting  the  lyre  of  Mercury  (Aratus),  of  Mercury  or  of 
Orpheus  (Hyginus).  It  is  surrounded  by  Cygnus,  Aquila, 
Hercules,  and  the  head  of  Draco.  Its  brightest  star,  a 
Lyrm,  also  called  Vega,  is  a  conspicuous  object.  If  a  line 
be  drawn  through  Uie  middle  of  C^ssiopea,  the  pole-star, 
and  the  middle  of  Ursa  Major,  this  star  may  be  seen 
nearly  in  the  nefpendicular  to  that  line  drawn  through  the 
pole-star.  When  Aquila  is  known,  a  line  drawn  through 
Its  four  neighbouring  stars,  0,  J3,  a,  and  y,  will  pan  through 
a  Lyns,   Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows  ■— 
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LYRA.  (Omitholo^.)  [MAMinu.] 
LYRE  (Ai)|M[),  a  musical  instrument  a  the  stringed  kind* 
known,  under  various  names,  (torn  the  earliest  ntstorical 
period.  The  Greeks  ascribe  its  invention,  some  to  Mercury, 
some  to  Apollo ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  had 
it  from  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Egyptians  from  Asia.  Indeed 
H()l^  Writ  leaos  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  of  antediluvian 
origm.  Jubal,  the  seventh  only  in  descent  from  A^m, 
was  'father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  oi|^;'  and 
as  by  the  word  harp  we  are  to  understand  either  the  tyre 
itself,  or  some  instrument  analogous  to  it,  we  must,  on  such 
authoriQr.  grant  to  the  son  of  Lamech  the  merit  of  being 
its  inventor.  In  our  version  of  the  Scripture,  Hnnor 
nil33>  is  rendered  by  the  word  karp,  while  the  S^- 
tuBgint  and  Vulgate  give  the  Hebrew  term  a  Greek 
form— ittOapo,  cttAoro,  a  word  generally,  though  we  believe 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  \6pa,  or  lyre. 
Erroneously,  we  say,  because  it  is  our  opinion  that  Lyre 
am^  Cithara  (or  guitar)  were  generic  terms ;  the  first  being 
the  parent  of  all  instruments  of  the  harp  kind,  having  no 
neck,  or  finger-board ;  the  last,  of  all  those  furnished  with  a 
neck,  and  which  finger-board  probably  was  divided  by  frets. 
[GuiTjm-,  Harp.] 

It  is  true  that  in  all  the  remams  of  Grecian  art,  no  in- 
strument with  a  neck  is  to  be  found.  Artists  perhaps  pre- 
ferred the  more  compact  and  el^nt  form  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Grecian  lyre.  The  same  taste  descended  to  the 
moderns ;  witness  the  statue  of  Handel  in  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens, as  Dr.  Burney  well  remarks.  Montfkucon  tells  us  that 
be  had  examined  the  sculptured  representations  of  six  hun- 
dred antient  lyres  and  citharas,  and  found  not  one  with  a 
neck.  But  had  the  learned  father — who  was  a  most  excellent 
and  indefatigable  antiquary — lived  in  the  present  day,  he 
would  have  met  with  abundant  evidence  in  £gypt  to  provo 
that  instruments  with  necks — instruments  of  the  guitar 
kind,  such  as  were  subsequently  called  lutes— exitiei  at 
least  tliree  thousand  years  ago.  The  three-stringed  guitar, 
says  Mr.  Wilkinson  iMannert  and  Custoau  qf  the  AntietU 
Egyptiam),  was  in  use  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  Egyptian 
history;  *tiioseat  the  pyramids  are  a|>parentl;i^ora  date  long 
previous  to  Osriosen,  or  the  arrival  of  Joseph.'  And  in  Ro- 
sellini's  splendid  work  *I  Monumenti  ddl*  Esittoedella 
Nubia*  are  many  engravings,  some  coloured,  exhibiting  in- 
struments of  great  antiquity,  resembling  in  essential  points 
the  modem  guitar,  or  lute,  with  a  neok,  but  this  much  eluo- 


The  most  antient  Grecian  lyre — said  to  have  been  formed 
by  Mercury  from  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  and  of  which  th^ 
subjoined  is  a  repreaenlation.  as  given  by  Mersenne-^  f* 
■   •  '    ■  ■  Vol.  XIV.-2  Cj^/*^ 
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hod  but  three  strings.  That  of  Terpantler  (from  BlRnch^ 
nus)  had  seven,  and  took  the  annexed  form — 


Timotheus  increased  the  number  to  eleven ;  and  others 
■were  gradually  added,  till  they  reached  sixteen,  fifteen  of 
vhich  reiideretl  the  principal  sounds  in  the  Greek  scale, 
and  the  sixteenth  was  the  ProtUonbanamenot,  i.e  the  added 
or  surcrnumerary  sound. 

LYRIC  POETRY  is  commonly  understood  to  be  that 
kind  of  poetry  which  is  composed  in  order  to  musical  reci- 
tation, but  the  epithet  has  been  transferred  to  all  kinds  of 
verse  partaking  in  any  degree  of  the  same  nature  as  that  to 
which  it  was  at  first  applied.  Thus  ve  hear  of  lyrical  bal- 
lads, the  greater  part  of  which  might  with  as  great  propriety 
be  called  epical,  and  of  lyric  measures  in  Horace,  where 
there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  they  were  sung,  and  no 
fitness  for  the  purpose  of  musical  rehearsal.  In  a  former 
article  [Epic  Poetry]  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  a 
distinction  between  epic  and  lyric  poetry  more  satisfiiclory 
than  common  language  allows ;  but  there  is  surely  no  im- 
propriety in  giving  a  decided  meaning  to  words  which  have 
usually  oeen  understood  in  a  confused  sense,  particularly 
vhen,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  same  senses  have  been 
applied  to  each,  so  as  not  only  to  confuse  but  to  confound 
them.  Pursuing  then  the  course  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  lyric  poetry  must  be  defined  as  that  class  of  poetry 
which  has  reference  to  and  is  engaged  in  delineating  the 
composer's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  distinction  from 
epic  poetry,  which  details  external  circumstances  and 
events. 

A  very  slight  glance  at  the  growth  of  society  will  be 
enough  to  show  us  that  lyric  poetry  is  posterior  in  point  of 
time  to  epic.  Men  think  of  war  and  hunting,  of  anything 
and  everything  which  surrounds  them,  before  they  look  at 
themselves ;  and  as  consciousness  in  the  child  comes  much 
later  than  the  exercise  of  all  the  senses,  so  that  it  learns  the 
names  of  many  objects  before  it  beeins  to  call  itself  *  I ';  so 
in  llie  development  of  national  lite  the  epic  period  comes 
before  the  lyric.  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  mvourites  for 
centuries  before  the  invention  of  an  epigram  or  a  chorus; 
the  narrative  novel  or  romance  precedes  the  novel  of  man- 
ners, and  our  own  epical  cycles  existed  long  before  anything 
in  the  form  of  lyric  poetry. 

The  history  of  lyrical  poetry  is  perhaps  subject  to  greater 
difficulties  tlian  any  other  species  of  composition.  In  that 
nation  where  it  attained  to  its  most  pwfect  growth,  it  is 
precisely  that  class  of  its  literature  whicn  is  to  us,  except  in 
regard  to  one  author,  a  total  blank.  Pindar  is  nearly  all 
that  remains  to  us  of  the  whole  lyric  poetry  of  Greece,  and 
great  as  hia  reputation  has  deservecUy  been,  we  have  no 
xeaaon  to  consider  him  as  paramount  to  his  dass^  and  very 
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good  reason  for  denying  to  him  what  bu  commonly  been 
considered  hia  rit;bt,  that  of  presenting  us  with  the  purest 
type  and  example  of  a  lyric  poet.    With  almost  a>  much 
reasoo  might  be  be  called  an  epio  writer,  for  m»ny  long 
paKages  occur  in  which  he  does  not  deviate  at  all  from  the 
path  of  Dsrration,  while  in  others  again  he  is  all  but  a  dra- 
matist.  Tbirlwall  has  observed  too,  that 'even  if  it  was 
certain  that  his  genius  was  unequalled,  still  it  could  not 
replace  the  freshness  which  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the 
earlier  gushes  of  the  lyric  vein,  nor  that  peculiar  character 
which  disliuKuisbed  each  of  the  otber  poets,  nor  thmt  which 
belonged  to  the  several  aehools  formed  by  the  great  tribea 
or  branches  of  the  nation.*   We  have  thus  to  deplore  in 
Tyrtaus  the  loss  of  writings  which  kept  up  the  patriotism 
of  a  whole  nation  ;  in  Hippooax  and  Archilochua,  all  the 
circle  of  Greek  satire  ;  in  Anacreon,  the  first  poens  on  the 
fruitful  subjects  of  love  and  feasting;  and  in  Mimnermus, 
the  Greek  elegy,  that  oibpriog  of  the  sadoess  whidi  rvtiec- 
lion  on  the  fleeting  nature  of  human  enjoyments  produces. 
But  most  of  all  have  we  to  regret  that  scarcely  any  trace 
remams  of  that  link  between  epic  and  lyric  poetry  which 
was  the  origin  of  Grieek  tragedy.  This  was  perhaps  the  moat 
national  form  of  lyric  poetry  among  the  Greeks,  the  others 
having  been  for  the  most  part  rather  the  {aroductkMis  of 
individual  imaginations,  which  gained  popuhutly  in  propor- 
tion as  they  found  sympathy,  much  in  the  way  in  which 
modern  poetry  makes  its  way  into  notice. 

Ulrici,  in  his  very  eltdxmte  work  on  the  history  of  Greek 
poetry,  gives  two  as  the  principal  sources  from  which  Ivne 
poetry  wad  tlerired — religious  worship,  and  the  individuA 
feelings  of  the  people ;  the  first  of  which  elements  is  tnre- 
able  in  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  epic  poetry,  which  we  named 
hieratic  while  the  second  is  that  in  whidh  consists  the  d:t- 
ference  between  epic  and  lyriopoetry.  He  proceeds  to  divide 
Greek  lyric  into  the  Doric,  ^olic,  and  Ionic  kinds:  which 
oorrespond  nearly,  the  first  to  what  is  to  be  found  in 
choruses ;  the  second  to  love-songs,  such  as  Sappho's,  and 
drinking-songs,  or  scolia ;  and  the  third  to  the  elegy,  epi- 
gram, and  satire  of  Callinus,  Arohilochns,  Tyrtsus,  Hip- 
ponax,  and  others.  We  bavo  no  space  to  dio  mcsre  than 
notice  his  divisiuD  of  the  subject  but  the  lAole  wcrk  will 
repay  a  far  closer  attention. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  both  in  q»c  and  in  lyric  poetry 
the  Romans  possessed  nothing  like  a  school  poets,  while 
in  Greece  there  was  a  regular  progression  from  epic  to  lyric 
schools,  each  of  which  supplied  many  individuals  grouped 
round  a  principal  figure  in  each  class.  Vii^l  and  Locau 
are  the  types  of  Roman  epic  poetry,  and  Horace  stands 
almost  alone  as  a  lyric  poet.  But  to  attempt  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  Roman  lyric  would  be  little  else  than  to  enumerate 
every  man  who  wrote  verses  fhim  Ennius  downward*,  f;>r 
almost  every  ore  of  them  attempted  that  as  well  as  all  oiher 
kinds  of  poetry.  The  whole  of  Latin  poetry  was  in  tact  uti 
a  Greek  model*  4ven  the  most  original  of  the  Latin  poets 
having  borrowed  his  metres,  though  he  might  make  every- 
thing else  his  own. 

It  might  perhaps  startle  any  one  to  he  told  that  satire  is 
a  branch  of  lyric  poetry,  and  that  the  most  important  branrh 
of  Roman  lyric  is  satire.  But  a  careful  review  of  the  defi- 
nition with  which  we  started  cannot  tail  to  explain  this. 
Satire  is  essentially  lyrical  or  subjective  in  its  nature,  and 
the  Roman  satire  more  so  than  the  Greek,  inasmuch  as  it 
partakes  for  less  of  the  nature  of  lampoon  or  ludicrous  de- 
scription, and  deals  more  with  general  than  with  indi- 
vidual traits  of  character.  In  their  satire  it  is  tfait  re 
must  look  for  information  on  Roman  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling.  It  was,  or  at  least  appears  to  us  to  have  been, 
the  only  outlet  which  the  Imperial  tyranny  gave  to  thefm 
and  noble  spirit  of  Rome  in  ner  best  days,  and  it  is  quite 
astonishing  bow  for  tiiis  liberty  was  employed.  What  it 
was  in  earlier  days  we  cannot  tell,  except  as  for  as  Horace's 
description  of  Luctlius  avails.  The  words  may  mean  almost 
anything,  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  par- 
took much  more  of  the  nature  of  lampoon  than  in  later 
times.  To  the  satire  we  may  add  its  powerful  auxiliai)'  the 
epigram,  the  same  in  name  but  very  difierent  in  nature 
from  its  Greek  fellow,  which  ought  rather  to  be  called  epi- 
graph, or  even  epitaph 

The  Horatian  lyrics  merged  in  the  later  aeea  of  the 
empire  into  a  species  of  poetry  much  though  uadeserredly 
neglected,  we  mean  the  rhyming  verses  of  the  monks,  iriiich 
contain  much  Hebrew  sublimitr  expi^d^tAWt  wnorous 
,  verses.  They  are  ciirioQMI»alt4me:neMa^^  of 
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tfao  traniitun  from  seauioD  to  aooe&t,  toat  ta,  from  the 
mntique  to  tlu  modern  mle  of  Tostficatian. 

Euelish  lyrical  poeby  is  iMa  in  ittftiU  development,  ibr 
to  call  our  ballads  Ijrical  is  a  misnomer,  seeing  that  the 
prose  and  poetical  romances  often  give  exactly  the  same 
story  in  another  shape.  We  need  go  no  fiirther  than  the 
ballad  '  Mort  d* Arthur,'  so  well  known  to  readers  of  Percy's 

*  Reliques.*  At  the  same  time,  though  the  fonn  of  these 
ballads  is  mostly  narrative  or  epical,  there  is  often  a  strong 
admixture  of  lyrical  feeling,  as  in  '  The  Jew's  Daughter,* 
'  Sir  Csuline,'  and  others.  Scarcely  any  poems  occur 
before  the  time  of  Milton  deserving  the  title  of  lyrical, 
except  perhaps  some  of  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher's 
worksand  Shakspere'ssonnets.  hi'Lycidas,"IlPenseroso,' 
Mid  '  L'AUwro,'  we  see  almost  the  flrst,  and  perhaps  the 
most  beautinil  examples  onr  language  can  ooasL  The 
prevalence  of  French  taste  until  the  revival  of  poetry  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  gave  so  axtilleial  a  eharaet^  to 
the  works  of  Diyden,  Pope,  and  Uieir  successors,  tlMt  we 
can  hardly  give  the  title  oflyrical  to  any  of  them  excepting 
the  satires  and  a  few  fine  odes.  In  our  own  day  Wordswwtb 
and  Coleridge  are  too  well  known  to  require  that  we  should 
point  out  how  exclusively  lyrical  is  the  tendency  of  their 
works.  Shelley  has  combined  more  of  what  is  called  sensuous 
beauty  with  the  rest  of  the  qualities  requisite  to  make  up  a 
lyrical  poet;  and,amongUvingpoets,Tennysonmayperhaps 
be  mentioned  as  giving  tlie  greatest  promise  of  lyrical  ex- 
cellence, although  he  has  yet  written  so  little,  and  that 
little  has  so  many  of  the  redundancies  of  a  young  writer, 
that  it  is  hard  to  predict  with  certainty  bis  fUture  course. 

It  is  natuial  to  «ntieipate  what  may  be  the  course  of 
poetry  in  our  own  time,  and  perhaps  the  bahuiee  of  proba- 
bility is  on  the  side  of  its  taking  a  lyrical  or  nliijeetive  cha- 
racter. Novels  have  shut  out  the  drama,  and  epie  poetry  is 
utterly  at  varianee  with  the  feelings  of  the  age ;  so  that  if 
our  children  are  to  have  any  poetry  at  all,  it  must  appa- 
rently partake  lareely  of  a  lyrioal  character,  and  that  pro- 
bably not  unmixed  with  satire,  of  which,  since  the '  English 
fiards  and  Scoteh  Reviewers,'  we  have  had  scarcely  a  spe- 
cimen. 

(Ulrioi's  Geschiehte  der  Helleniaekm  Didttkwni; 
Dunlop's  Ritt.  qf  Roman  Literatun;  Quarterfy  Bmrne^ 
articles  on  Pindar  and  Horace.) 

LYRICS  are  those  verses  which  are  commonly  used  in 
lyrical  poetry.  Such  are  those  of  Mndu),  of  Horace's  odes, 
and  of  tlie  tragic  and  comic  choruses.  They  an  generally 
short,  in  order,  as  is  said,  to  agree  batter  with  the  time  of 
any  music  which  might  have  been  intended  to  accompany 
them.  The  old  grammarians  divided  alt  verses  into  those 
in  which  the  metre  was  repeated  in  each  line  (mnl  mrixov), 
such  as  hexameters,  iambics,  and  troehaics,  and  those 
which  require  more  lines  than  one  to  make  up  a  system 
(sarA  oitfTtifta),  as  in  the  case  of  Sapphic  or  Alcaic  verses, 
or  a  choric  strophe.  The  latter  division  contains  almost  all 
the  lyric  metreij  known,  including  nearly  all  Horace's  odes, 
all  Pindar's,  and  all  the  choruses  and  even  anaprastic 
systems.  Of  these  strophes  a  further  division  has  been 
made,  into  ioager,  such  as  Pindar.  Stesichorus,  Simonides, 
and  the  Greek  dramatists  employed ;  and  thorter,  such  as 
thoseof  the  earlier  Ionian  and  iHolian  poets,  of  their  imi- 
tators, and  of  Seneca,  besides  rare  examples  in  the  Greek 
dramatists. 

Hermann  further  distinguiihes  the  longer  strophes  into 
Dorian,  ^olian,  and  Lydlan,  of  which  he  gives  examples 
flora  Pindar  to  prove  that  the  first  was  used  where  im- 
pressive majesty  was  requisite,  the  second  to  give  a  notion 
of  rapidity  and  vehemence,  and  the  third  as  possessing  part 
of  the  qualities  of  each. 

A  question  has  arisen,  and  it  is  at  all  events  a  curious 
point,  why  Ivrical  poems  are  generally  divided  into  lines  so 
much  shorter  than  heroic.  That  such  was  the  case  in  Greek 
and  Roman  poetry  U  oerialn.  and  it  is  not  explained  by 
saying  that  they  wnesung  to  an  accompaniment,  for  surely 
there  is  just  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer's  long 
hexameters  were  chanted  as  Anacreon's  sbnt  iambicsr  and 
music  might  be  as  well  adapted  to  one  as  to  the  other.* 
Perhaps  it  is  better  accounted  for  by  considering  that  a  ly- 
rical poem  does  not  consist  of  descriptions,  where  the  same 
Fense  may  be  expressed  in  many  ways,  but  in  thoughts, 
which,  to  be  striking,  must  he  terse.  Take  for  example  the 
famous  verses — 

*  Tb»Haat*ma'id»ni  ta'Psr  ftabt^Mi'ls  vsrSNUyadafMlg  bes< 


'tytatvttv  ptv  aptarov  ivSpl  dvary* 
ttvTtpaif  Si,  KixXbv  ^vdv  yivtvAat' 
ri  Tftirov  H,  xXovrttv  i36\Mt!' 
Koi     riTaprov,  vfifv  fUT&  rHv  ^JXwf. 

Hesiod  would  probably  have  spun  them  out  into  five  or 
six  hexameters,*  inserting  epithets  and  expanding  at  plea- 
sure, but  converting  each  irom  the  expression  of  a  moral 
sentiment  in  whit^  the  bearer  is  supposed  to  agree,  into  the 
inculcation  of  a  precept  of  prudence  which  be  is  to  fidlov* 
(Hermann,  Elementa  Doctrina  Metrices.) 

LYRIOCE'PHALUS.  [Iohanid*.] 

LYRU'RUS.   [Buick-Cock;  Tetraonida.] 

LYS.   [Belgium;  Schblde.] 

LYSANDER,  A  Spurtan,  who  rose  to  eminence  towards 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  plac»l  in  com- 
mand of  the  Laceosmonian  troops  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minw,  B.C.  407.  Having  about  him  little  of  the  old  Spar- 
tan severity,  and  being  ready  to  saoifioe  that  personal  and 
national  pride  and  inflexibility,  which  w«e  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  Spartan  institutions,  to  personal  or 
national  interests,  he  gained  in  an  unusual  d^eo  the  re- 
gard and  confidence  of  his  Persian  allies.  This  he  used  to 
the  best  advantage,  by  seizing  a  favourable  moment  to 
obtain  firom  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  Persian  viceroy  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  place  of  any  personal  advantt^.  the  addition  of 
an  obolus  daily  Crather  more  than  a  penny)  to  every  seaman 
in  the  Pdoponnesian  fleet  During  his  year's  command  he 
defeated  toe  Athenian  fleet,  commanded  by  Antiocbus,  as 
lieutenant  of  Aloibiades,  at  Notium.  In  Septemlwr,  406, 
he  was  superseded  by  Callieratidas ;  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  the  memorable  battle  of  A^nussB.  The  allies  then 
petitioned  that  Lysander  might  be  re-appointed.  It  was 
contrary  to  Spartan  law  to  entrust  the  fleet  twice  to  the 
same  person ;  but  this  difficulty  was  evaded  by  nominating 
another  person  commander-in-chief,  and  sending  Lysander 
as  lieutenant  with  the  command  in  Asia.  He  soon  justi- 
fied the  preference,  by  gaining  the  decisive  victory  of  i£go8- 
potami,  in  the  Hellespont,  where  1 70  Athenian  shipa  were 
taken.  This  in  effect  finished  the  war.  Receiving  as  be  went 
the  submission  of  her  allies,  Lysander  proceeded  leisurely 
to  Athens,  and  blockaded  the  ports,  while  the  Spartan  kings 
marched  into  Attica  and  invested  the  ciiv,  which,  un- 
assanlted,  was  reduced  by  the  sure  process  o^  famine.  The 
cai>itulation  being  settled,  b.c.  404,  Lysander  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  entering  as  a  victor  the  Peiratus,  imviiwted 
by  the  presence  of  an  enemy  since  the  Persian  invasion. 

His  services  and  reputation  gained  fur  him  a  correspond- 
ing we^ht  in  Sparta ;  and  on  oecasion  of  the  contested  sue- 
cession  his  influence  was  powerful  in  raining  A|^esilaus  to 
the  throne.  He  accompanied  that  eminent  statesman  and 
soldier  during  his  first  campaign  in  Asia,  wlierc  bis  popu- 
larity and  renown  threw  his  superior  into  the  slmde ;  and  an 
estrangement  resulted,  in  uhich  Lysander  behaved  with 
temper  and  wisdom.  About  b.c.  396  he  returned  to  Sparta. 
In  the  following  year,  on  occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  Thebes^ 
he  was  sent  into  Phoeis,  to  collect  contingents  frum  the 
northern  allies,  a  task  for  which  his  name  and  popularity 
rendered  him  peculiarly  flL  Haviiig  done  this,  and  being 
on  his  way  to  join  the  Lacedsmonian  army,  he  was  uken 
by  surprise^  and  slain  by  the  Thebans,  at  Haliartus  in 
BioBotia.  The  force  which  he  had  eoUeeled  dispented ;  and 
the  war  came  at  once  to  an  end,  with  no  credit  to  the  Lace- 
demonians, B.C.  395. 

It  is  said  that,  urged  by  ambitious  hopes,  he  meditated  a 
scheme  fer  abolishing  the  hereditary  right  of  the  descendants 
of  Hercules,  and  rendering  the  Spartan  throne  elective, 
and  that  he  had  tampered  lately  with  different  oracles  to 
promote  this  scheme.  The  eontemporary  Xenophon  how- 
ever makes  no  mention  of  thia  rumour.  This  subject  baa 
been  discussed  by  Mr.  Thirlwall  in  an  appendix  to  bis  feiwdk 
volume  of  the  *  History  of  Chweoe.*  [ALCiBtADBa ;  Athsiti; 
Agssilaus.] 

(Plutarch  s  Life  of  Lysander ;  Xenophon  s  Hellmiea.) 
LY'SIAS,  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  orators,  was  bom  at 
Athens,  b.c.  458.   His  father  Cephalua  was  a  natiye  of 

•  Id  tlie  toUowiog  waj;— 

TifC  9i  fvqc  Kokijc  /ifrlx«v,  T-Mi  ifArtpov  alvi*' 
Kai  ri  rpirov,  wkovrttv  AS£Kuc  rirpar^sLJc,  fOi^om 
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Syracuse,  who  lettled  at  Athena  dunng  the  time  of  Peri- 
fdes ;  he  wm  a  pertoo  of  oontidernble  wealth,  and  lived  on 
intimate  tcnnt  with  Periolei  and  Boerat«i.  Hit  houte  is 
thesuppoMd  scene  of  the  oelebimted  dialoguei  of  Plato'i 

'  Republic* 

Lysias,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  went  to  Thurium  in  Italy, 
with  hii  brother  Polemarchus,  at  the  first  foundation  of  the 
colony.  Here  he  remained  for  thirty-two  years;  but  in 
oonsequence  of  his  lupporting  the  Athenian  interests,  he  was 
obligea  to  leave  Italy  after  the  fkilure  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  in  Sicily.  He  returned  to  Athens  b.c.  411,  nod 
carried  on,  in  partnership  with  his  hfother  Polemarchus,  an 
extensive  manufiutory  of  shields,  in  which  thev  employed 
■s  namraa  120  slaves.  Their  wealth  excited  toe  cupidi^ 
of  theTitirtyTVTants;  their  house  was  attacked  one  evening 
by  an  armed  force,  while  Lysias  was  entertaining  a  few 
friends  at  supper ;  their  property  was  seized,  and  Polemar- 
chus was  taken  to  prison,  where  he  was  shortly  after  exe- 
cuted (b.c-  404).  LysisA,  by  bribing  some  of  the  soldiers, 
escaped  to  the  Pireous,  and  sailed  from  thence  to  Megara. 
He  has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  his  escape  in  his 
oration  against  Eratosthenes,  who  bad  been  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants. 

Lysias  actively  assisted  Thraaybulus  in  his  enterprise 
against  the  Thirty ;  he  sapplied  him  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  his  own  resources  and  those  of  his  fHends,  and 
hired  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers  at  his  own  expense.  In 
return  for  these  services  Tbrasybulus  proposed  a  decree,  by 
which  the  right  of  citizenship  should  be  conferred  upon 
Lysisi ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  informality  this  decree 
wcB  never  carried  into  eflect.  He  was  however  allowed  the 
peculiar  privileges  which  were  sometimes  granted  to  resi- 
dent aliens  (namely,  horiXtta),  Lysias  appears  to  have 
died  about  b.c.  378. 

The  author  of  the  life  of  Lysias,  attributed  to  Plutarch, 
mentions  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  orations  of  Lysias; 
two  hundred  and  thirty  of  which  were  allowed  to  be  ge- 
nuine.  At  present  there  are  tbirty-fbnr  extant,  attributed 
to  this  orator.  But  some  of  these  may  not  be  genuine;  and 
at  least  the  *  Epitaphius*  bears  stroi^  internal  evidence 
beinjt  by  another  hand. 

Dionystus  of  Haliearnassus  has  written  a  laboured  essay 
on  the  style  and  merits  of  Lysias.  He  allows  him  almost 
every  excellence  except  those  of  sublimity  and  the  power  of 
strongly  moving  the  passions.  '  His  style,'  he  observes,  *  is 
not  so  well  adapted  to  show  the  power  of  art  as  to  represent 
the  truth  of  nature.*  In  narrating  events  or  circumstances, 
Dionysius  considers  him  as  superior  to  all  the  orators,  and 
OS  the  rule  and  model  in  this  department  of  the  art.  The 
'Apology  for  the  death  of  Eratosthenes'  is  a  pattern  of 
simple  and  perspicuous  narration. 

Aecording  to  Suidas  and  other  antient  biographers, 
Lysias  also  wrote  some  treatisea  on  the  art  of  <watory  (which 
he  is  said  by  Gcero  (Brut,  c.  12)  to  have  taught),  and  dis- 
courses on  love.  There  is  still  extant  a  treatise  on  love, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Lysias,  and  which  has  been  edited 
by  Uaenish,  Leip.,  1827,  but  this  work  evidently  belongs  to 
a  much  later  period  in  C^reek  literature. 

The  best  edition  of  the  text  of  Lysias  is  by  Bekher.  Use- 
ful editions  have  also  been  published  by  Taylor,  1 738 ;  by 
Foertsch,  1829;  and  by  Franz,  1831.  Lysias  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Auger,  Paris,  1783,  and  into 
EngUsh  by  Gillies,  together  with  the  orations  of  Isocrates, 
London,  1 778. 

(Dionysius  of  Halicarnaasus;  Life  q/*  Xystox,  attributed 
to  Plutarch ;  Photius,  C,  261 :  Life  of  Lvtiat.  wefixed  to 
Taylor's  edition.)  .  -v  v    »     » i» 

LYSI'DICE,  Savigny's  name  ibr  a  genus  of  Dorti- 
branc/itate  Annelids  [DohsibbanchiataI  which,  with  jaws 
like  those  of  Eunice  (Cuv.),  or  even  more  numerous  than  in 
that  form,  and  often  unequal  in  number,  have  only  three 
tentacles,  ahd  cirrbi  for  branchiee.  See  Savigny  (£> 
Annel),  and  Cuvier  {Regne  Animal), 

LYSI'MACHUS.  one  of  tlie  officers  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  born  of  an  illustrious  Macedonian  &mily.  (Justin, 
XV.  3.)  In  the  general  distribution,  of  the  provinces,  or 
utrapies,  to  the  chief  Uaeedonian  officers  after  the  deatli  of 
Alexander,  Lysimachus  raceived  Thrace  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  It  was  not  however  without  difficulty 
that  he  obtained  possession  of  the  provmce  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him ;  he  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Seutbes, 
ktng  of  lUrace,  and  other  native  princes,  and  it  was  some 

time  before  bis  power  ira«  fimly  estabiitbed  in  the  wmatrv. 


In  B.C.  314  he  joined  Caasander,  Ptolemy,  and  Sieleucus  in 
their  endeavour  to  check  the  power  of  Antigonus  [Antigo- 
Nus,  p.  102];  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to 
take  an  active  part  against  Antigonus,  in  consequence  of  the 
revolt  of  many  Throcian  tribes  who  had  been  excited  bj 
Antigonus  to  make  war  against  him.  The  peace,  which 
was  made  between  the  contending  parties  b.c.  311,  lasted 
only  for  a  short  time;  and  the  war  was  continued  viih 
various  success  till  the  conquests  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  in  Greece,  roused  the  confederates  to  make  more 
vigorous  exertions ;  and  Lysimachus  was  accordingly  sent 
into  Asia  Minor,  b.c.  S02,  where  he  took  several  places,  and 
acquired  immense  plunder.  Antigonus  hastened  to  meet 
him,  but  could  not  fwee  bita  to  a  battle.  In  the  following 
year  Lysimachus,  having  fmned  a  junction  with  the  forces 
of  Seleucus,  met  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia.  where  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Antigonus  was  killed 
and  his  army  entirely  defeated. 

The  dominions  of  Antigonus  were  divided  among  the 
conquerors,  and  Lysimachus  obtained  the  nwth-westem 
part  of  Ana  Minor.  He  shortly  ai^erwards  married  Ar- 
sinoe,  the  sister  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  although  his  eldest 
son  Agathocles  had  already  married  Lvsandra,  the  half- 
sister  of  Arsinoe.  lo  b.c.  286  he  obtainea  posseasion  of  the 
throne  of  Maeedon,  and  obliged  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epim^ 
who  had  laid  claims  to  the  kingdom,  to  relue  to  his  native 
dominions.  Hitherto  thecareerofLysimachusappears  to  have 
been  fortunate,  but  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  was  embittmd 
by  femily  dissensions  and  intestine  commotiuu.  Arsinoe, 
fearful  lest  her  children  should  he  exposed  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  to  the  violence  of  Agathodes,  persuaded 
Lysimachus  to  put  him  to  death.  Agathocles  had  been  an 
able  and  successful  general ;  be  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  people,  who  deeply  resented  his  death ;  and  Lysimachus 
found  himself  involved  in  almost  open  war  with  his  sub- 
jecU.  Lysandra,  the  widow  of  Agathocles,  fled  to  Babylon, 
and  entreated  Seleucus  to  make  war  a^inst  Lysimachus. 
The  Syrian  king  was  willing  enough  to  take  tdvantuge  of 
the  troubled  state  of  his  rival's  kingdom;  but  Ifsimacliiu^ 
anticipating  his  intentions,  marched  into  Asa,  and  fell  in  a 
battle  with  the  forces  of  Seleucus,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age,  according  to  Appian  (S^.,  c64Xandin  hiaaermty- 
fburth,  according  to  Justin  (xvii.  1). 

The  town  of  Lyaimachia  was  founded  by  this  monard  on 
the  narrow  neck  which  connects  the  Thracian  Qiersonese 
with  the  mainland ;  its  position  was  about  midway  between 
Pactya  and  Cardia,  from  which  latter  town  most  of  the 
population  were  removed  to  the  new  city  of  Lysimachus. 

(Diodorus  Siculus ;  Justin ;  Plutarch's  Life  qf  Deme- 
triua;  Pausanias,  i.,  oc.  9,  10;  I>roysen,  GescAuAte  der 
Nacfifotger  Alexander.) 


Cms  of  Ljrabiuiihiu. 
BrilUt  Mnwnn.     Silvn  ■   Actosl  8u«. 

LYSIPPUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statuaries  of  cn- 
tiquity,waabomatSicyon.  He  was  particularly  distinguished 
by  his  statues  in  bronze,  which  are  said  to  have  been  superiv 
to  all  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.  He  introduced  great 
improvements  in  his  art,  by  making  the  bead  smaller,  and 
giving  to  the  body  a  more  easy  and  natural  position  than 
was  usual  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  Pliny  inlbmu 
us  that  his  statues  were  admirad  among  other  things  for 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  always  executed. 
(Plin.,  xxxiv.  8.) 

Lysippus  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  1 14th  Olympiad  (B.C. 
324),  contemporary  with  his  brother  Lysislratus.  Sthenia, 
Kuphronides,  Sostratus,  Ion.  and  Silanion.  He  is  said  to 
have  Iwen  self-taught,  and  to  have  attained  his  excellence 
by  studying  nature  alone.  His  tolents  were  appreciated 
by  his  contemporaries ;  the  different  cities  of  Greece  were 
anxwus  to  obtain  his  works ;  and  Al^ander  is  n^rted  to 


hare  said,  that  no  one  should  paini 
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no  one  represent  him  in  bronxe  except  Lysippus.  (Plin^  vii. 
37 ;  Cio.,  Ad  Dip.,  v.  12.)  His  reputation  surrived  hu 
death ;  many  of  his  most  celebrated  works  wwe  Itfought  to 
Rome,  in  which  they  were  held  in  so  muen  esteem,  that 
Tiberius  is  said  to  ha\'e  almost  excited  an  insurrection  by 
renaoving  a  statue  of  Lupous,  called  ApoxynnenoBt  ftom 
the  warm  hatha*  where  it  had  been  nlaced  bv  Agrippa*  to 
his  own  palace. 

Lysippus  is  said  to  have  executed  610  statues,  all  of  the 
greatest  merit  (Pliny,  xxxiv.  7) ;  many  of  which  were  colos- 
sal figures.  Pliny,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  and  Vitruvius  have 
preserved  long  lists  of  his  worlis ;  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated wpear  to  have  been,  various  statues  of  Alexander 
executed  at  different  periods  of  his  lifb ;  a  group  of  eques- 
trian statues  of  tiiose  Greeks  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus ;  the  Sun  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four  horses  at 
Rhodes ;  a  colossal  statue  at  Tarentum ;  a  stable  of  Her- 
cules, at  Alyzia  in  Acamania,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Rome ;  and  a  statue  of  Opportunity  Ixaipoc)* 
represented  as  a  youth  with  wings  on  lus  ankles  on  the 
point  of  flying  from  the  earlh. 

Among  the  numerous  pupils  of  Lysippus,  the  most  cele- 
brate'! was  Chares,  who  executed  the  colossal  figure  at  Rhodes. 

(Pliny's  Hisioria  Naluralis j  ^luanias;  Junius,  De 
Pictura  t^eterum,p.  109-116.) 

LY'SMATA,  Risso's  name  for  a  genus  of  Maeruroitt 
Decapod  Crustaceans,  allied  to  the  Shrimpa. 

LYTHRA'C£^,anatural  order  of  pdypetalous^Ezogeiu, 


Lythnun  SttUeona. 

1.  A  Dovn^bwi;  %  ■  calyx  out  opes  and  •hmriRg  the  ituertioB  of  Uta 
•iMnena;  ^ ft  tnamno MOWB  of  anowjf  4^aiiM  WPMlB,«ilh  ll>  four 


the  essential  chanoter  of  which  is  to  have  a  tubular  calrx 
with  eonspiouotts  complete  ribs,  petals  inserted  into  the 
orifice  of  tne  calyx,  atsonens  sprlnf^ng  fVom  its  base  or  nrid- 

dle,  and  a  superior  polyspermous  oto^.  They  are  most 
near  Melastomaceeo  and  Onagracem.  The  order  contains 
few  plants  of  any  interest  Some  of  the  genus  Lagerstromia 
are  handsome  Indian  large-flowered  busl^  represented  in 
South  America  by  Diplusodon ;  a  few  Ammannias  tuve  acrid 
leaves,  which  act  as  vesicants  when  applied  to  the  skin :  and 
the  Henn£  dye  used  by  Oriental  women  for  their  nailii  is 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Lawsonia.  Lythrum  Salicana.  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  cut,  is  an  English  type  of  the 
order.  

LYTTELTON,  GEOROS  LORD,  bom  in  January, 
1708-9,  the  ddeat  son  of  Sir  Thomas  lyttelton,  Bart,  of 
Hagley,  in  'Wtvcestenhire^  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Chnstohurch,  OxfiHd,  at  both  of  which  his  scholastic  ac- 
qnirements  and  promising  talents  gained  him  much  credit 
After  travelling  on  the  Continent  fcur  some  time,  he  entered 
parliament  in  1730,  connected  himself  with  the  leaden  of 
the  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  acquired  emi- 
nence and  weight  as  a  parliamentary  speaker.  He  was  a 
favourite  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  at  whose  court  he 
filled  the  office  of  secretanr.  After  Walpole's  retirement 
Lyttelton  was  made  a  leva  of  the  treasury,  in  1744  He 
was  raised  In  1756  to  be  ebanoellor  of  we  exeheqnw,  a 
place  fbr  whicn  ma  qualifications  were  but  limited,  if  the 
story  be  tme  that  he  never  could  comprehend  the  simplest 
rule  fsS  arithmetio.  He  rasifpied  that  office  to  Hr.  L^xe 
in  less  than  a  year,  and  went  out  of  office  altoeethw  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  ministry  m  1759;  at  which  time  (hit 
father  being  dead)  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Lyttelton  of  Frankley.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  literature.   He  died  in  1773. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  literary  talents  in  early  life  won  the 
affection  of  Pope.  His  poetry,  though  elegant  and  tasteful, 
does  not  rise  above  mediocrity ;  it  has  however  gained  for 
him  a  place  in  Johnson's  *  Lives.*  Of  his  prose  works  the 
chief  are:  'Observations  on  the  Converswn  and  Apostle- 
ship  of  St  Paul,'  1 747,  the  result  of  those  studies  by  which, 
in  middle  life,  he  was  converted  from  scepticism  into  a  sin- 
cere and  zealous  believer  in  Christianity.  This  work  has 
ei^oyed  a  high  reputetion.  *Dial(wues  of  the  Dead,*  1760, 
a  popular  and  amusing  work.  'History  of  Henry  IL,'  to 
whicn  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  Revolutions  of  England, 
from  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  birth  of 
Henry  H.,  1764-7.  This  is  a  learued,  laborious,  and  va- 
luable work,  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  research.  Miscella- 
neous Works,  1774.  Poetical  Works,  1785.  Lord  Lyttelton 
took  a  leading  part,  by  his  *  Account  of  a  Journey  in  Wales,' 
in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  English  to  the  beauties  of  their 
own  county ;  and  by  the  tast^l  and  expensive  improve- 
mente  in  hu  celebrated  park  at  Hagley,  in  introducing  the 
modem  practice  of  landscape  gardening. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  private  character  was  exemplary;  his 
acquirements  extensive ;  his  judgment  as  a  politician  and 
man  of  the  world  penetrating.  But  his  indolence  prevented 
him  from  doing  justice  to  his  own  powers,  exposed  him  to 
imposition,  and  led  him  into  some  embarrassments.  His 
son  Thomas  lord  Lyttelton.  who  died  early  in  1 779,  also 
possessed  great  abilities,  but  wasted  and  debased  them  in  a 
profligate  and  unhappy  life 
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Lettuce,  449 
Leoc&dia  [Santa  Uanra] 

Leochunberg,  450 
Leucin,  450 
Leucippus,  450 
Leacfscus,  450 
Leucile,  451 
L>euc6ma,  452 
Leucun  [Bosporus] 
LeucDsians  [Ozvatomes] 
Leoetra  [Bpamuioiidaii] 
LeuncUAnl,  439 
Leusden,  45S 

Leuwenhoek,  «r  LMawflohoak, 
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Leuse  [Haiaarft] 
LeTtnt,453 

LeTsntln^,  Val  [nana] 
Leyelling,  453 

Leren,  Loch  [Kiaioss-shire] 
Lerer,  454 

Leveridge,  Rlchird,  455 
Lcvite  [Jews] 
Leryne,  455 
Lewes,  455 

Lewis,  Kings  of  France  [{jouis] 
Lewis  [Boaa-shire} 
Lewisham  [Kent] 
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Lex  Hercat6ria,  456 
Le^con  [Oictionaryl 
Lexington  [Massachusetts] 
Leybuiun,  WiUiam,  456 
Leycestiiia,  456 
Leyden,456 

Leydea  Phial  [Electricity] 

Leyden,  Lucas  vau,  437 

Leyden,  John,  457 

Leyt  [Philippine  Ilhods] 

Leytoo  [Ekux] 

L'Hasaa  [Tibi^] 

L'Hdpital  [H6pital1 

Luiis,  457*^ 

Lianione  rComn] 

Lias,  457 

Lib&nius,  457 

Lfbanus  [Syiia] 

Libation,  458 

Liliau  [Courlandl 

Libel,  458 

Lfber,458 

Liber  B^s,  459 

Libirius,  459 

Libertinos,  459 

Libertus  [LiberttBlis] 

Liberty,  459 

Libfnia,  460 

Liboume,  460 

Libra,  460 

Librvy,  461 

Libration,  461 

L%a  [AlVical 

Licaotute  is  Hedk^M*  48t 

Lichan<tus,46I 

Lichas,  462 

Lirhenic  Aeid  [Malie  Acid] 

Liehenio,  463 

Lichen<^)Ora,462 

Lfcheas,  462 

Lichfield,  463 

Licbtenberg,  463 

Lichtenberg,  Oeo.  C,  464 

Licfatwer,  M.  O.,  464 

Uefains  Stolo,  464 

Lief nius,  FUvins  VaUrint  [Coa- 

stantinns;  Dioeletiaausj  Qa> 

lerius ;  HasminusJ 
Llcinos,  465 
Licks,  466 
Lictor,  466 
LictiUa,  466 
Liechteiuteis,  466 
Liege,  pniviace,  466 
Liege,  town,  467 
Liegniti,  goveramaat,  467 
Liegnits,  town,  467 
Lien,  467 

Lieon-Kleon  bUnds,  468 
Lier,469 
Lieutenant,  469 
Lieiitei»nt>G«ianl  [G«iml] 
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Lieutenant,  Lord  and  Dtpitf 

[Lord-lieutenant] 
Life,  469 

Life,  Mean  Duration  470 
Life  Insurance,  470 
Life-boat,  470 

Liffy,  river  [Ireland ;  DaUial 
Lifting,  471 

Ligament  [Articulation] 
Ligan  [Flotsam] 
Ligature  [Hemorrhwie] 
Ligature,  la  music,  471 
Light,  472 

Light,  Barometrical,  477 

Light- Equation,  477 

Light.  Cbeinical  Agaocy  of, 

Lighttbot,  John,  478  [477 

Lighthouses,  478 

Lightning,  47S 

Lights,  Northern,  480 

Lfgia  [Isopoda,  vol.  xiii.,p.  55{ 

Lignin,  480 

Lignite,  480 

Ligulate  Flowers,  480 

Ligflria,  481 

LiguTite,481 

Lfguus,  481 

Libe  [SyiiDsall 

LiIi4ceiB:48r 

Liliwati  rVigaGudUl 

Lille,  481" 

Lillo,  George,  482 

Lilly,  WillUm.  482 

Lily,  William,  483 

LilybflHiB  [Sicily] 

Lima,  483 

Lima  (zoology)  [Pectinidn] 
Limacella  [LimMiiMa ;  LimaxJ 
Limacfna  [byaMdv] 
Limacfnea,484 
Limax,  484 

Limb  (astronDmy)t  48S 

LimbiUte,  488 

Limborch,  488 

Limbo^,  488 

Lime  [&leiaiii] 

Lima,  Medical  Propwties  of, 

InmerHuiiire]  [488 

Lime  Tree  [Tilia] 

Limerick,  county,  469 

Limerick,  city,  493 

Limerick,  ace,  496 

Lime  tone,  496 

Limit ;  Limits,  Theory  oi;  496 

Limitations,  Statute  01  [Statut* 

of  Limitations] 
Limma,  497 
Limn^cea  [Idnuuua] 
Limnians,  497 
Limn&ia,  508 
Limoges,  502 
liinulsft  [Seolopacidw  j 
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Limfinia,  page  1 
Limousin,  1 
Limoux,  1 
Lfmulus,  1 
L>D&ces,  1 
Linacre,  1 

Liucoln  [Lincolnshire] 

Liacolu  Cullc);c,  2 
Lincolnshire,  2 

Linilesnaes,  Cape  [TrODdhNm] 
Line,  18 
Linear,  13 

Linear  Dimensions  [Solid,  Su- 
perficial, tud  Linear  Dlmeo- 
sioDs} 
Linen,  IS 
Lines,  in  music,  19 
Lines  of  Intrenchraent,  19 
Liuguella  [luferobmnchiata, 
Lfngula,  21  [vol.  xii.l 

LinguUna  [Foramininn,  vol. 

X.,  p.  347] 
ldiikia,21 


linln^ng  [Sweden] 
Linley,  Thomas,  21 
Linley,  WiUiam,  21 
Linlithgow,  county,  21 
Linlithgow,  town,  22 
Linnseua,  22 
Linnet,  25 
Linseed,  27 
Linseed  Oil,  27 

Lfnthuris[ForaJldliifieni,Tol,  x., 
Linflchia,27  [P'348] 
Linum,  27 

Liuum  UsitatbwmuB,  87 

Lias,  28 
Lion,  28 
Lip  [Hare  Lip] 
Upari  Islands,  36 
Lippe,  river  [Bhine] 
Lippe,  36 
Lfpsius,  38 
Lip&ra,  38 
Lip6rus,  38 
liiquation,  3S 


Liquidambar,  38 
Liquorice  [GtymhisaJ 
Litioilendron  [Tulip  Ties} 
Liris  [Campania] 
Lisb(m,38 
Lisburn,  40 
LiscoT,  C.  L.,  40 
Lisieux,  41 
Liskeard,  41 

Lisle,  or  L'Isle  [  Vaudiue] 

Lisle,  WiUiam  de,  41 

Liamore,  42 

Lissa,  in  Posen,  48 

Lissa,  in  Prussian  Sileua,  43 

Lissa  [Maiidae] 

List,  Civil  [Cilril  L'st] 

Listing  [EalistnUiiit] 

Litany,  43 

Li-tchi.43 

Litharge  [Lead] 

Lithic  Acid  [UrioAeid] 

Lithium,  43 

Lilhodmdron  44 


Litb6domas  [HytiUda] 

Lithwaphy,  44 

Lith^elaps  [Cinkieda,  toL  viL 

p.  208J 
Liihontnpties,  46 
I^thopbi^da,  46 
Lithostrotion,  51 
Lith6trya  [Cirripeda,  toI>  tu., 

p.  208] 
Lithfitomy,  51 
Lithotrity,  f>3 
Lilhuinia.  53 
Litfopa,  55 
Litmus,  55 
Litre,  56 

Idttleton,  Thomas,  56 
Littorlna  JTurtnaidBj 
LUuites,,S7 

Liturgy,  57 
Lftuus,  58 

Lituus  (augural),  58  | 
Liutprandvm,  58  J)QtC 
Lintdia  [Bieotia]  O 
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Lira  Stock,  &8 

LivM-,  59 

Liver,  DiieuM  of,  60 
Lirerpoo),  6 1 
LtvU  [Ausaslus] 
Ltfiw  Anaronieuia  64 
Liritu,  Titw,  64 
Ij?6autr  66 

Lifineea  [Itopoda,  v(d«  liU^ 

p.52| 
Livorno,  67 
Lirn,  68 
Lixfviunii  68 

Uiud  [iMaaiMm  i  StniiMi] 

Liiud-Poiat  [Coniwall] 
Lj  anitaD-Elf  f ADf^srmaalud] 
Liuuun-Kir  l^weden] 
Llama,  68 

Llaodiff  rGlunormnihinl 
LUodito-Vtn  [CMmaitlieii* 
thin] 

LUndoverr  [Curnuilhtiulura] 
LIadtUt  [CMrniarthaiishin] 
Llangolleii  [DnibigluhircJ 
LlwKM  [Pluna]^ 
LUnnrvl  [DBobicbahiM] 

Loach  [Cobitia] 
liOadatona  [Iron  (Otm)] 
Loam.  75 
Loango,  76 
LoasleMi,  76 

Lobftria  [Bullida,  ToL  vi,  p. 

11] 

Jjobeira,  VawB   [Aaafii  d« 

Gauta] 
L'Ob«l,  Hattheir.  77 
Lobelia  Jaflita,77 
Labaliienn,  77 
LSbipea,  77 
Lobo,  JsnniM,  77 
Lobophy^lia,  77 
Lobvtu  [Aatacoi;  CmttMcai 

Homajus] 
LoliuJiria,  78 
LocErno  [TieinD] 
Lochaber,  78 
Lochv*  [  lodre  et  Lcnra} 
Loci  [Locua] 
Lock,  Matthew,  78 
Locke,  John,  78 
Loekcd-Jaw  [TotamiB] 
Lockerea,  82 
Locria,82 
Locut.  82 
Locust,  82 
Locuat  Tne,  83 
Loeiuta  (CnutecMlogy)  [Pali- 

ourui]' 
LoddoaTBarkahin] 
Lod£ra,  S3 
Lodi,  pronnea,  83 
Lodi,  town,  83 

Lufoden  Islanda  [Trondheim  j 
IiOf^and  Loitline,  84 
Lo(;board  and  Logbook^  84 
Logarithmt,  84 

Lo^aritbnrie  Cnrra  and  X<og»- 

nthmic  8|>iral,  87 
Lofpc  [OrKanon] 
LuKistic  [Proportional] 
L6gDB,  87 
Loffwood,  88 
Luheia  [Arabi^ 
Loir  et  Cher,  88 
Loire,  ritei,  90 
Loire,  drpartnent,  91 
Loire,  Haute,  92 
Loire,  InKrieun,  94 
Loiret,  96 
L>ikmlD,  98 

Lol()^[SepiadB;  Teuthidn] 
I^liKoiwia   [Sepiadn ;  Teut* 

bid*] 
LAinm,  98 
Lollanli.  99 
Lomal6reras,  99 
Lombard,  99 

IionibtcdiG  Aidutaetur^  99 
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Lombatdo-Venetian  Kiogdom, 

100 

Lombardjr  and  Lombard  Ci- 

tiea,  104 
Lonbai  iQata] 
LembhDok,  m 
Lomond,  Loch,  108 
LomonoooT,  M.  V»  lOB 
LoBchirei.  109 
Lonchtipteria,  109 
Loaeh&ra,  109 
London,  109 
London  C\a.f,  129 
London,  New  [CmtMctieol] 
Loodouderry,  county,  129 
Londonderry,  city,  133 
Loi^,  Roger,  13& 
LoDKlaland  [NewToA] 
Long,  in  mnnc,  13& 
Longibid,  136 
IjonKtaua,  138 
Longipennei,  139 
Longiroilrei,  139 
Loflgitudo  and  Latitndo,  139 
Linigitade  and  Latitndo,  lb- 

thoda  of  Finding,  140  - 
Longland,  14S 
Longobarda,  14^^ 
LongomoDtfcoua,  147 
IiOttgus,  148 
LongwyrUoaolle] 
Lonih4a.Sannier  [  Jurbl 
Loo^boo  lalanda  [Lieoo-KlMn 

Iilanda] 
Looe,  Eart  and  Woit  tGoni- 

wall] 

Loon  ^initbolofFy),  148 
I<op,  Lako  [Turkiatas] 
Lope  do  V«ia  [Vega] 
UphiadB,T48 

L6phiodon,  148 

Lophorfna  [Bird  ot  Faradiaai 

vol.  jr..  p.  4211 
Lophtohorus  [Foaatuida] 
L6photM,  149 
Ltvhotua,  149 
Lophiira,  149 

Lophy'ropa  [BranckiifodaiVoL 

v.,  p.  339] 
Lfiphynia,  149 
Loranthicoa^  149 
Loica,  149 

Lord-Advocate  of  Scotland,  149 
Loid-Keeper,  l&O 
Lord^Lieutanant,  I&O 
Lord  of  Murule,  151 
Lorda,  Houaa  o^  15 1 
Lordahip  [Leat] 
Lor«to,  15^ 

Lorenao  da'  Blading  153 

Loriciria,  158 

Laric&ta,152 

Urient,  152 

Lfiripoi  [Venerid*] 

Loria  [Lemurida ;  Hydkaboa ; 

Stenopi] 
Lorn,  152 
Loirdoe,  153 

Lorraine,  Cardinal  da  [Oniae] 
Lory  [Paittamda] 
L4«i,l54 

Lootwithkl  [Cornwall] 

Lot,  river,  154 

Lot,  dnpattment,  154  . 

Lot  et  Gannna,  156 

Lothaite  [^German jr] 

Lotharipgia  [Lornuna] 

Lothiana,  IStl 

Lotioua,  160 

Lotteries,  160 

Lotus,  161 

Loudtec,  162 

Iioudun  h^ieDDe] 

Lough  Diver,  162 

LoughborouKfa  [Leiceatonhiie] 

Loughiea  [ClRLway] 

Louii  I.— XVIII.,  162— 170 

Loniad'Or,  171 

Lomif  St.  [Iliafouri] 
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LoiusbouTg  [Capa  BrntonJ 
Louisiade  lalanda,  171 

Louiaiana,  171 
Lout^villa  [Kontoekjr] 
LouU,  174 

Loiirdaa  [Pjrnafea  SapCrionna] 
Louea  [Padieulut] 

Louth,  173 

Louth  [Lineolnahiro] 

LouthMbourg,  178 

Lowain,  178 

Loavieia.  179 

Louvia  [Paris] 

Lovt'Apple,  179 

Low  Countrtea,  179 

Ijower  OffoanaMid  f Cntaceona 

Group] 
Lowth,  William,  179 
Lowth.  Robert,  179 
Loxa,  180 
LozUdn,  180 
Loxodiomie  Spifal,  183 
Loyola  [JoaoitaJ 
Loitre,  183 
Lubeck.185 

Lubeck  (prisciptUty)  [Olden. 

borg] 
Lubieiuetaki,  186 
iMblio,  provioca,  186 
Lublin,  town,  186 
Luc,  Da  [pa  Luc] 
LudnuB,  187 
Luou,  Paul,  187 
Lucca,  Duchy  of,  187 
Lucca,  town,  188 
Lucem  [Lniani] 
Lueem  (agricuUim]^  188 
Lucem&ria,  189 
Lnda,8L,  189 
Ludnut  189 
Ludau,  St,  190 
Lfieida,  190 
Ucifrr,  190 
LucCliua,  190 

Lucfna  (eoncbok^)  [Vono- 
rid«] 

LficiuB  I.,  II.,  III.,  191 

Lucknow,  191 

Lucon  [Vendue] 

Lufon  [Philippine  lalWKlal 

LuentUrBrutua,lI.J.] 

Lucritiusl  191 

Lucrine  Laka  [Avemo] 

Lucfilia,  192 

Luculloa,  192 

Ludlow.  192 

Ludlow  Rocks,  192 

Ludk>w,  Edmund,  193 

Lodolpbua,  193 

Lugfino  [Tieino] 

Lugo  [(Micia] 

Luke,ijt.,  193 

Lube,  St,  Go«pel  of,  194 

Lulea-Elf  [Bothnia] 

Lullv,  Raymund,  194 

I^Uy,  Jean  Baptiste,  195 

Lumbago  [Rheuniatiam] 

Lumbrlcus,  195 

I^mme,  197 

Lunacy,  197 

Lunar  Obaervation,  198 

Lunar  Theory,  198 

Lunatic  [Lunacy] 

Lunatic  Xsvluma,  198 

Lunation  [Moonl 

Lund,  199 

Lundin,  Sir  Alan,  199 
Lundy  Island  [Devonshire] 
Lone,  Lunula,  129 
Lune,  river  [Laneaahira] 
LOneburg,  aiichy,  199 
Lttneburg,  town,  200 
Lunel  [H^rault] 
Lunette,  200 
Luneville,  200 
Luogs  [Respiration] 
Lungs,  Diseases  of  the,  201 
Lunulites  [Celtarisa,  Tol.n.,p. 
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Lnpa  (cnutaeeelogj)  [PcMtv 

nids] 
Lupinite,  202 
Lupfnua,  202 

Li^nia  (Cyprmla,  voLviiL,  f, 

Lnpnlin,  302 
Lupotite,  202 
Lupua,  203 
Lnra  [Saftne,  HnnfeJ 
L&ridii,  203 
Lnafitia  [Launta] 
Lusignan  [Cyprual 
LuaiUnia  tPortugal] 
Lustrum,  203 
Lute,  203 

Lutfa,  in  dienufctry,  SOS 
Luther.  303 
LutvD,  207 
Lutra  [Otter] 

Luliiiia  (eondidlDgy)  [i^le- 
ridea] 

Lutrfcola  (eeneholagj)  TE^lo. 
ridea] 

Lutterworth  [Leicwtershirc] 

Lutien  [Ouatavua  AdolpfausJ 

Luxembourg,  207 

Luxor  [Kgypt;  Thebes] 

Lusira,  canton,  20S 

Liixim,  town,  209 

Luson  [I^ilippine  InUada] 

Lydum  [HyMm-Dog] 

Lyca6nia,200 

Lyceata,  210 

Ly'cia,210 

Lydum,  210 

Ly'codon,  211 

Ly'copuB  EuiOTMH^  211 

Lycoperdon.  Sil 

Ly'cophria  [neamndlkri^  vqU 

i.,p.348f 
Ly'cophron,  2U 
Lyeopoditces,  219 
Lycopoditea,212 
Lyc6ris,  212 
Lyeurgna  [Spaital 
Lycu^ua,  orator.  312 
Lycua,  river  [Analolin] 
Lydford,212 
Lydgate,213 
Lj'dia,  213 
LydisnHode[BiIode] 
Lydus,J.r..,215 
Lye,  Edward,  215 
Lyme  R^ia,  215 
Lymfior(r[Jutland] 
Lyntingtoo,  315 
Lymnen  [Lymneana] 
Lymn6rea  (aoology),  215 
Lymni6fea,  215 
Lymph,  Lvmpbatica,  215 
Lyncfus  [Bianchiopoda,voLv.t 

p.  342] 
Lynchbun  [^VirgininJ 
Lynn,  210 
Lynx,  217 

Lynx  (conatellatton),  221 

Lyon,  221 

I^yoii  King  at  Anna  [Bctald] 

Lyonais,  2:^5 

Ly6asia,  225 

Lypomix,  225 

Lyra  (constellation),  325 

Lyra  (ornithology)  [MaonraJ 

Lyre,  2*25 

Lyric  Poetry,  226 

Lyrics,  227 

Lyriocipbalus  flgaanid*] 
LyrOrus  [Black-Cock|  Tetra- 

onidc] 
Lys  [Bdginm;  Sehdde] 
Lyaander,  327 
Ly'siaa,327 
Lysfdice,  228 
Lysfmaehus,  228 
Lyaippua,  228 
L/smala,  229 
Lyth|tEMb^9 
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M  13  the  labial  letter  of  the  liquid  series.  For  the  various 
forms  of  the  characters  by  whicll  it  has  been  denoted  in  the 
chief  European  languages,  see  Alphabet. 

The  changes  to  which  it  is  liable  are  chiefly  as  follows : — 

1.  M  is  interchanged  with  n.  Thus  m,  at  the  end  of 
Latin  cases  and  tenses,  is  generally  represented  by  an  n  in 
Greek.  Similarly  the  German  dative  ihm  and  accusative 
f  An  have  been  confounded  in  the  English  Atm,  which  is  at 
once  dative  and  accusative.  So  again  the  Qerman  boden, 
buxertf  beten,  /adetit  are  in  English,  bottom,  bosom,  besom 
or  broom,  faifiom.  And  even  in  the  Greek  language,  not- 
withstanding its  aversion  to  a  final  n,  inscriptions  exhibit 
such  forms  as  ro/t  fiamkta,  ai9iip  fUft  Amixac,  &c.,  where  the 
nasal  is  modified  so  as  to  accord  with  the  initial  letter  of 
the  following  word. 

2.  M  with  b.  Thus  in  Latin,  hiems  co-exista  with  hiber- 
nus,  tumeo  with  tuber,  glomus  with  globus,  fama  with 
fabuta.  This  interchange  explains  the  form  of  summits, 
the  superlative  of  auft,  of  sumo  for  subimo,  and  perhaps 
that  of  melior,  as  the  comparative  of  benus  or  belus,  theold 
form  of  bonus;  whence  bene,  bellus,  ^tXrtpoc,  fitXTurrog, 
pfvrtffroc,  &c.  Again,  ^poros  is  equivalent  to  uporoc,  and 
so  related  to  the  Latin  mor^  and  the  Sanskrit  mri.  Inonr 
own  language  husband  is  a  corruption  of  /umseman,  domimtt, 
the  correlative  of  housewife. 

3.  M  with  p.  Hence  the  Greek  forms  o/i/ta,  Ttrvfifiai, 
&c.,  for  oir/ta,  rmnr/Mu,  &c.  So  the  Greek  preposition  fitra 
has  a  form  irtSa,  and  the  Greek  noXv^Soc  is  in  Latin 
plumbum.  4 

4.  M  with  V.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Welsh 
language.  Hence  the  name  Roman  was  transferred  into 
that  tongue  with  a  v  (or  rather  on  /,  which  is  i|ronoiinced 
as  o)  in  place  of  the  mj  and  the  Latin  amnis  is  believed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Welsh  4fon,  pronounced  Avon.  The 
Latin  language  too  has  promulgaret  apparently  for  provul- 
gare. 

5.  M  with  fo  probably.  This  interchange  follows  easily 
from  the  last,  and  is  a  natural  step  towards  the  next.  The 
German  imt  leems  to  be  identical  with  our  own  mth.  In 
Greek  too  /iia,  'one,*  and  the  particle  ^iv  (which  also  ap- 
pears to  denote  *  one,*  and  so  to  correspond  to  it,  *  two.' 
probably  a  corruption  of  hvo),  seem  to  have  passed  through 
a  form  Fia,  Fcv,  before  they  became  la  and  kv.  (Compare  the 
old  Latin  oeno  and  the  English  one  as  it  is  pronounced. 

6.  M  disappearing.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
oven  at  the  banning  of  words.  See  what  is  said  above ;  and 
compare  the  Greek  /u^fc  with  oXP'C*  f^ox^^*^  "viiXx  oy><CS,^, 
the  Latin  manus  with  the  Teutonic  hand,  the  Latin 
mere-re  with  the  English  earn.  At  the  end  of  words  at 
least,  the  loss  of  an  m  ia  very  common,  particularly  after  o. 
Thus  the  Greek  and  Latin  verb  often  has  the  first  person 
ending  in  o,  where  analogy  would  lead  toom;  scribo,  rvirra. 
Compare  in  Latin  the  woras  sum,  inmtamt  besides  the  other 
tenses  scribebam,  teribam,  &c. ;  and  in  Greek  the  middle 
form  rvwroft-at,  rvirrta-at,  TvirrET-at,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  formed  from  an  old  activo,  rum-o/i,  TvirrtQ,  Tvirrtr, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fixed  suflix  denoting  self  In  Latin 
all  the  adverbs  ending  in  o,  signifying  motion  to,  appear  to 
have  lost  an  m,  viz.  quo,  eo,  &c.  Hence  adeo,  quoad,  occur 
in  conjunction  with  a  preposition  which  elsewhere  requires 
an  accusative.  Again,  an  m  has  been  lost  in  posted,  anted, 
postitlS,  &C.J  compare  postquam,  antequam.  Sic.  Lastly, 
the  use  of  rt^^t  med,  refert  Ciceroms,  interest  mea,  &c., 
are  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  Aill  forms,  remfert 
meam,  ranfert  deeronis,  inier  rem  eat  meam.  Such  a 
use  of  res  accords  well  with  the  phrases,  in  rem  meam  est, 
e  re  tua  est. 

7.  M,  like  the  other  liquids,  but  not  so  ft-cquently,  is 
liable  to  change  its  position  with  regard  to  the  vowel  of  a 
root.  Thus  in  Greek  the  root  n/i,  cut,  may  take  the  form 
rati ;  and  tofM-t  has  derivatives  where  the  /»  is  next  to 
the  i. 

The  letter  M,  or  rather  a  symbol  somewhat  like  it,  for 
which  modern  printers  have  found  it  convenient  to  substi- 
tute that  letter,  was  used  by  the  Romans  to  denote  a  thou- 
sand. It  is  commonlpr  said  tlmt  this  character  was  thus 
used  because  it  ia  the  initial  of  miUe;  but  see  Nuhrkals. 
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MAAR,  the  German  term  for  certain  extinct  volcanic 
craters,  especially  in  the  Eifel,  which  are  filled  with  lakes. 
Others  not  difierent  in  origin  are  railed  See.  Each  term 
alludes  to  the  watery  expanse.  Thus  the  Laacher  See,  the 
Maars  of  Daun,  Ulmen,  &c..  are  all  volcanic  craters,  situ- 
ated on  eminences,  but  sunk  so  much  below  the  level  of  the 
county  as  to  have  received  the  surface  drainage,  and  to 
have  formed  a  series  of  lakes.  Those  whidi  have  no  ap- 
parent outlet  for  the  waten  are  considered  by  Dr.  Daubeny 
specially  to  have  claims  to  the  title  of  *  Maars.' 

MAAS.  fRHiNS.1 

MAASLUYS  (orMaasIandsIuys)  is  a  pretty  considerable 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
South  Holland,  about  10  miles  west  of  Rotterdam,  in  51° 
35'  N.  lat.  and  4°  14'  E.  long.  It  is  situated  on  an  arm  of 
the  Maas  called  t'Scheuer  or  Sluys-diep,  which  here  empties 
itself  into  the  North  Sea.  It  has  a  tolerable  harbour.  The 
inhabitants.  7000  in  number,  are  chietly  engaged  in  the  cod 
and  herring  fisheries,  the  produce  of  which  is  exported  in 
considerable  quantities. 

MAASTRICHT  (Mastricht,  or  Maestricht,  Trajectwn 
ad  Mosam),  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  part  of  the  province  of 
Limburg,  is  in  50°  48'  N.  lat  and  6^  43'  E.  long.,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Maas  (or  Maese),  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  small  stream  of  the  Jaar.  It  is  divided  by  the  Maas 
into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  500  feet  in  length.  The  part  on  the  right  bank  is 
properiy  a  suburb,  called  Wyck.  Maastricht  is  a  pretty, 
regular,  and  well  built  town.  It  contains  some  largo 
squares,  such  as  the  extensive  market-place,  and  the  paraoe, 
which  is  surrounded  with  avenues  of  trees.  Among 
the  public  buildings  the  most  remarkable  are  the  very  hand- 
some lowohall,  with  a  public  library,  in  the  great  market* 
place,  and  the  church  of  St.  Gervais.  There  are  six  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Lutheran,  and  three  Calviiu^t  churches, 
twenty-one  churches  belonging  to  dissolved  monas- 
teries, two  hospitals,  two  orphan  asylums,  and  a  Ly- 
ceum. The  population  is  22,000  inhabitants,  who  have 
considerable  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  leather, 
Bre-arma,  soap,  and  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries. 
In  the  adjacent  country  tbey  likewise  cultivate  madder,  to- 
bacco, and  succory. 

Maastricht  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  the  key  to  tho  kingdom  on  that  side.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Maas  is  St  Peter's  mountain  (Peters- 
berg),  upon  which  a  citadel  was  erected  in  the  year  1 703. 
The  level  tract  between  the  town  and  St  Peter's  mountain 
can  bo  laid  under  water  by  means  of  sluices.  This  moun- 
tain is  very  remarkable  on  acoount7>f  its  fine  stouo  quar- 
ries, to  which  there  is  an  entrance  on  the  side  next  tha 
Maas,  through  which  waggons  are  driven  and  loaded  with  the 
blocks  of  stone,  which  they  convey  to  the  banks  of  the 
rii'er.  This  quarry,  extending  over  a  liact  twelve  leagues 
in  circumference,  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of 
horizontal  passages,  which  are  supported  by  square 
pillars.  In  various  places  there  are  openings  for  the 
admission  of  air  ana  light,  and  small  water  cisterns. 
At  one  place,  called  the  Fountain,  there  is  a  pretty  largo 
basin  of  water,  into  which  a  small  stream  flows,  that  issues 
from  the  foot  of  a  fossil  tree.  In  time  of  war,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  country,  with  their  cattle, 
found  a  secure  refuge  in  this  qnaiiy,  which  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  receiving  40,000  persons.  The  passages,  said  to 
he  20,000  in  numlwr,  intersect  and  cross  each  other  in  all 
directions,  forming  aucfa  an  intricate  labyrinth,  that  it  ia 
dangerous  to  venture  into  it  without  an  experienced  guide. 

{Beschryving  van  het  Kon.  der  Nederlanden,  &c.,  van  N. 
G.  vanKampen;  Hassel's /fancffrucA;  Slain,  Geog.  Lexi- 
con ;  Cannahich,  Lekrbuch.) 

MAASTRICHT  ROCKS.  The  rockofSt  Peter's  moun- 
tain is  generally  of  a  granular  texture,  and  to  geological 
observers  presents  a  sort  of  middle  character  between  chalk 
and  particular  parts  of  the  'calcaire  gtossier"  of  the  Paris 
basin.  The  geological  relation  thus  suggested  is  confirmed 
by  the  organic  remains,  which,  with  many  points  of  specille 
resemblance  to  the  ordinary  fosMls  of  the  chalk,  exhibit 
likewise  some  generic  relations  to  the 
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cordingly,  the  place  in  the  scale  of  strata  now  assigned  by 
common  consent  to  the  Maastricht  rocks  is  in  immediiUe 
superposition  above  the  chalk  of  England,  and  at  some 
small  interval  below  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris.  It  may 
be  ooDsidered  as  an  upper  part  of  the  chalk  formation,  and 
is  paralleled  by  observed  cases  in  the  Boulh-west  of  France. 
It  u  principally  to  Dr.  Fitton  (' Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  of 
London,'  1829)  that  English  geologists  owe  the  establish- 
racnt  of  thi»  important  ctosaiflcution. 

St.  Peter's  mountain  is  rich  in  fossils,  somo  of  which  lie  in 
flint  nodules,  and  others  in  the  stone.  A  few  years  ago  the 
bones  of  some  ruminant  quadrupeds  were  offered  for  sale  at 
Maastricht,  and  wore  described  as  from  this  hill,  but  they 
did  not  really  belong  to  the  anticnt  rock.  The  genuine  re- 
mains are  however  very  remarkable;  in  particular  the  great 
aquatic  reptile,  imagined  to  be  a  crocodile  by  Fauias  St 
Fond,  but  determined  to  have  other  analogies  to  the  Lacer- 
tiadsB  by  Cuvier,  who  named  it  Moaosaurus :  vertebra  of 
this  animal  have  been  found  in  the  chalk  of  England  and 
Sweden.  A  very  large  species  of  marine  turtle  (Chuloiiia) 
has  also  been  complutoly  examined  by  Cuvier  from  tbis 
locality.  Bjiautiful  teeth  of  fishes,  shells  of  Nautili,  Bacu- 
lites,  Belemnites,  Hippuritea,  Inocerami,  Ostrcsa,  Echinida, 
Terebralulte,  and  Polypiaria  may  be  seen  in  some  of  tlie  in- 
teresting collections  at  Maastricht,  and  go  far  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  strata  of  St.  Peter's 
mountain  are  more  allied  to  the  chalk  than  to  the  calcaire 
grodsier — the  newest  of  the  Secondary,  rather  than  the  oldest 
of  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

(Dr.  Fitton  in  Geol.  Proceedings  and  Transactions; 
Meyer,  Palaolosiea;  Von  Dechen,  Handbuch,  &c.)  ' 

MABILLO'N,  JEAN,  born  in  1C3-2,  studied  at  tlie 
college  of  Rheims.  He  took  vows  in  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Benedictines,  in  163-1. 
He  afterwards  assisted  Father  D'Achery  in  bis  collection  en- 
titled '  Spicileyium,'  and  also  edited  the  works  of  St.  Ber- 
nard.' In  16Gf*  bo  published  tlie  first  volume  of  his  'Acta 
Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,"  being  the  Fasti  of  his 
order,  preceded  by  a  learned  introduetion,  '  Pra)latioiies  in 
Acta  Sanctorum.'  MabiUon  was  afterwards  sent  to  Italy 
hy  Louiii  XIV.  to  make  a  collection  of  books  and  MSS. 
for  the  royal  library.  On  his  return  he  published  his 
'  Museum  Italicum,'  16S9.  a  kind  of  literary  and  anti- 
quarian itinerary  of  Italy,  in  whicn  ne  brielty  describes  the 
towns  that  he  visited,  and  more  at  length  the  churches  and 
convents,  especially  those  of  his  order,  buch  as  Monte- 
Casino,  Vallumbrosa,  &c.,  the  libraries  and  colleges,  the 
rare  MSS.,  inscriptions,  and  other  curiosities.  This  work 
is  followed  by  learned  dissL-rl aliens  upon  subjccfs  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  palaiography.  The  second  volume  of 
the  *  Museum  Italicuin'  is  occupied  by  a  'Commenlarius  in 
Ordinem  Rumanuni,'  or  Commentary  on  the  ritual  of  the 
various  services,  or  liturgy,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Church,  which  are  there  exhibited  at  full  length.  He  had 
previously  published  'De  latur^ia  Gallicanalibri  trcs,'  ICS5, 
in  which  he  compares  the  Galilean  with  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy 

Mabillon  wrote  also  tne  'Iter  Gcrmanicum,'  bemg  a 
similar  tour  through  part  of  Germany,  namely,  Suahia,  Hel- 
vetia, and  Bavaria,  which  he  likewise  undertook  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  journey  be  visited  the  abbeys  and 
libraries  of  St.  Gall,  Augsburg,  &c.,  and  among  others  the 
secluded  Benedictine  convent  of  Tegern  See,  where  ho  and 
his  companion  met  with  a  very  scurvy  reception  from  the 
librarian,  a  rough  Bavarian,  who  hated  them  as  being  French- 
men, and  the  more  so  as  they  caused  him  to  be  called  out  of 
the  refectory  to  attend  upon  them.  He  also  wrote  an  'Iter 
Burgundioum,"  which  is  among  his  postlmmous  works: 
•Ouvrages  Posthumes  do  D.Juan  Mabillou  et  D.  Thierri 
Ruinart,  Bfn^dictins  de  la  U^ngiegation  de  St  Maur," 
3 vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1"21.  This  inlereslinj;  collection  contahis, 
amon^  other  valuable  matter,  Mabillon's  correspondence, 
and  hiH  '  Reflexions  sur  Ics  Prisons  des  Ordres  Religieux,* 
in  which  be  censures  the  cruelties  practised  in  several  mo- 
nastic houses  against  those  monks  who  transgressed  the  rules 
of  their  order,  and  speaks  among  otiicrs  of  the  fkmous 
Vade  in  Pace,  or  subten-aneous  duugcotis  in  which  some 
were  confined  till  they  died.  This  strange  authority  exer- 
cised by  communities  over  Uie  liberty  and  life  of  individuals, 
uncontrolled  by  and  unknown  to  the  state,  is  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  features  of  the  monastic  system. 

In  the  above  collection  of  Ouvrages  poathumes  are; 
'Discours  sur  les  Anciennes  Sepultures  do  vws  Roiii,V 


'  Remarques  sur  les  Antiquit£a  de  VAbbayc  de  St.  I>eiii«. 
'  Hiatoire  de  la  Contestation  sur  I'Auteur  de  I'lmitatiou  de 
Jesus  Christ' rKsMns.  Thoujls  'Lattras  etEcrite  Mu- 
les Etudes  Blonastiques.'   These  last  concern  a  curious 

coniroversy  between  the  Ahbd  de  KancI,  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Trappists,  and  the  Benedictines.    De  R&nr^, 
in  his  ascetic  enthusiasm,  had  forbidden  hia  mcnks  alt 
scientific  studies,  and  indeed  all  reading  except  the  Bre\  iarv 
and  a  few  monastic  tracts.    Tho  rest  of  the  clergy,  bo;h 
secular  and  regular,  took  the  alarm,  and  Mabillon  wa-i  re- 
quested to  defend  monastic  studies  and  learning  as  pei  ft^ily 
compatible  \^ith  piety  and  religious  discipline,  as  the  Beiit.- 
dictine  order  had  fully  proved.  Mabillon  accordingly  wruie 
his'Traitc  des  Eludes  Monastioues,'  in  1691,  which  vus 
received  with  great  app^use,  ana  was  translated  into  Xaiin 
and  other  knguoges.  This  led  to  a  controversy  with  Raiitv, 
who  had  the  irorst  of  it:  'Rl^flcxions  snr  la  R^pon^e  de 
rAbb£  delaTrapne,*1692.  Another  conlroveny  vliic/i  Ma- 
billon had  with  Rome  concerning  the  worship  of  relics  of 
unknown  persons  whose  bones  were  found  in  the  catacombs, 
flUd  part  of  the  posthumous  works:  'Lettres  et  Ecrita  i-dr 
le  Culte  des  Saints  inconnus.'  They  contain  also  a  'Totum 
D.  lo.  Mahilionis  de  quibusdam  Isaacii  Vossii  Opusculii.' 
While  Mabillon  was  at  Rome,  he  was  asked  bis  opinion  by 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  concerning  some  writings  uf 
Isaac  Vossius,  in  which  that  scholar  gave  the  preference  tit 
the  chronology  of  the  Septnagint  over  that  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  in  another  place  maintained  that  the  deluge  hai 
not  been  universal.    Mabillon  said  that  although  he  be- 
lieved that  the  opinions  of  Vossius,  especially  the  latter, 
were  not  correct,  yet  he  did  not  think  that  they  oonstiiuted 
heterodoxy,  and  accordii^ly  the  Congregation  did  not  plice 
Vossius  in  the  Index. 

^  Mabillon  wrote  also  'De  Re  Diplomatics  libri  scx- 
accedit  Commentarius  de  antiquis  Kegum  Francorum 
Palatiis;'  'Vcterum  Scripturarum  varia  Spccimina,'  &c.,  a 
work  much  esteemed.  In  IVOI  he  was  chosen  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscripliuns,  and  in  1703  he  publiihtd  the 
first  volume  of  his  'Annales  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,*  which 
he  brought  down  to  the  year  1157,  G  vols.  fo\io.  n.c  died 
at  Paris,  in  1/07.  Mabillon  was  one  of  the  most  \eaia.ed 
men  of  hts  age,  and  his  liberal  and  candid  dispoaitiAn  i§ 
clearly  exhibited  in  his  '  Correspondence^'  and  in  his  other 
posthumous  writings. 

MABLV.  ABBE'  DE,  born  at  Grenoble  in  1709,  siiiJicd 
at  Lyon  in  the  Jesuit  College,  and  aAerwards  went  to  Pari&, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  tho  Cardiaol  de  Tenciii,^ho 
was  then  minister.  He  wrote  in  174U  his  *  Parallele  de« 
Romains  et  des  Fran^ais,*  which  acquired  him  a  kind  vi 
popularity.  He  was  employed  by  the  cardinal  as  his  stcie- 
tary,  and  while  in  that  onice  he  compiled  bis  '  Droit  pubi.c 
de  I'Europe,  fondfe  sur  les  Trait^s,'  a  useful  work  derived 
from  good  sources.  Mably  was  employed  in  several  secret 
negotiations  between  1743-6,  after  wnicb  he  app^rs  to  have 
quarrelled  with  the  cardinal,  in  consequence  of  which  h-e 
gave  up  his  oflicial  prospects  for  a  studious  retirement.  Hu 
historical  works  are: — 1.  'Delamanifired'fcrire  I'Histoirt-;' 
2.  'Del'dtude  do  I'Histoire;'  3.  'Observations  sur  I'Histuire 
delaGrdce;'  4.  'Obser\'ations  sur  lesRomains;'  5.  'Ob. 
servations  but  I'Histoire  de  France,*  2  vols.  ISmo.,  17*  0, 
with  a  posthumous  continuation  in  two  more  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  I79U  (tbis  is  the  best  of  hia  historical  works);  6. 
'Entretiens  de  Phocion  surle  Rapport  de  la  Morale  aruc 
la  Politique.'  Many  of  tho  author's  views,  especially  in 
last  work,  are  vi^onary ;  such  as  a  community  of  gAids : 
he  would  also  banish  commerce  and  the'  fine  arts  fruoi  a 
republic.  Mably  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  institutms  of 
Sparta.    He  died  at  Paris  in  178o. 

MABOU'IA,  Fitzingcr's  name  for  a  genus  of  Sauriaus 
allied  to  the  Skinks  {Scincus). 

MABUSK,  or  MAUBEUGE,  JOHN.  This  eminent 
painter,  whose  proper  name  was  John  Gossaert,  was  born  at 
Maubeuge  in  Hainault.  in  1499.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
parents,  or  of  the  name  of  the  master  under  whom  he 
studied.  It  is  evident  however  that  in  early  life  lie  must  have 
very  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  nature,  and 
have  acquired  habits  of  industrv.  Considenng  that  be  was 
in  afler-life  of  a  most  restless  ardent  temperament,  indulging 
in  dissolute  and  licentious  habits,  and  especiodly  addicted 
to  immoderate  drinking,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  patience, 
fidelity,  and  labour  which  appear  in  his  works.  Most 
writers  have  afitrmed  that  he  went  eariy  to  Ilalyi  but  even 
this  is  not  dearly  awe]%j^£dt^^;@r@>g^£C  h<i 
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nay  haTe'derived  ftom  the  study  of  the  ^n»t  masters  and 

of  the  antique,  he  never  attained  uie  elegance  of  the  Roman 
school. 

After  his  return  from  Italy  he  lived  for  some  time  a( 
"Utrecht,  in  the  service  of  tlie  bishop,  Philip  of  Burgundy. 
From  XJireuht  he  went  to  Middelhurg,  where  he  painted 
the  celebrated  oltarpiece,  representing  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  for  the  great  church.  This  picture,  which  was  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  was  highly  admired  by  Albert 
Durer.  The  church,  with  this  picture  and  all  the  treasures 
of  art  that  it  contained,  was  destroyed  by  lightning.  He 
seems  to  have  lived  in  a  very  extravagant  manner  at  Mid- 
delhurg, and  was  at  Uist  thrown  into  prison ;  but  whether 
ihr  debts  or  for  some  excesttea  is  not  known.  It  seems  to 
havo  been  after  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  that  he  came  to 
Xrfindon,  where  he  was  employed  in  thoserviceof  Henry  VIII. 
He  painted  the  king's  cnildren,  and  many  portraits  of  the 
nobility,  which  gained  him  great  reputation.  Several  of 
his  pictures  painted  in  England  are  still  in  existence,  and 
others  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  Whitehall  Palace.  One 
of  his  finest  works  is  at  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the  earl 
of  Carlisle.  It  represents  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  and  is 
a  rich  composition,  in  which  there  are  thirty  principal 
figures.  Dr.  Waagen,  in  his  '  Arts  and  Artists  in  England,' 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  picture,  which  is  in  as 
good  a  state  of  preservation  as  if  it  had  been  finished  only 
yesterday.  Most  of  the  great  galleries  on  the  Continent 
have  specimens  of  his  works.  Among  these' are  three  in 
the  celebrated  collection  formed  by  Messrs.  Boisscr£e,  which 
contained  above  300  pictures  by  the  anUent  German  mas- 
ters, which  they  saved  from  neglect  or  destruction  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and  which  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  Tliese  pictures  are  a 
very  large  and  splendid  composition,  representing  the  Cru- 
cifixion, the  archangel  Michael  overcoming  Satan,  and  a 
small  highly-finished  picture  representing  the  Virgin  Mary 
as  Queen  of  Heaven.  This  is  conjectured  to  be  the  pic- 
ture which  was  most  highly  extolled  during  his  lifetime, 
and  which  he  painted  while  in  the  service  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Verens,  a  wealthy  Flemish  nobleman,  and  in  which 
ho  took  the  marchioness  and  her  son  as  models  for  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  This  nobleman  having  to  entertain 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  put  all  the  persons  in  his  service 
into  new  and  splendid  liveries,  and  among  the  rest  ordered 
suits  of  rich  white  brocade  for  his  painter  and  two  others  of 
his  household.  Miibuse,  under  some  pretence,  got  pos- 
session of  the  brocade,  which  he  sold,  and  spent  the  produce 
at  a  tavern.  When  Ihc  gre^t  day  came,  and  the  retainers 
and  servants  were  to  pass  in  procession  before  the  emperor, 
the  dress  of  Mahuse  appeared  to  be  of  such  superior  white- 
ness and  beauty,  that  tho  emperor  desired  to  examine  it, 
and,  to  his  astunishment,  discovered  ft  to  be  paper:  thus 
the  secret  came  out,  and  greatly  amused  the  company. 
It  is  said  that  Mahuse  died  in  1562,  but  neither  the  place 
nor  manner  of  his  death  is  known. 

Such  are  die  particulars  which  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  lifo  of  this  artist.  Three  different  accounts 
of  him  now  betbre  us  agree  in  giving  the  dates  of  1 499  and 
1562  as  those  of  his  birth  and  deatli.  There  is  however 
one  circumstance  which  is  absolutely  irreconcileablc  with 
these  dates.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  pictures  belonging  to 
King  Charles  I.  is  'The  children  of  Henry  VII.:  Prince 
Arthur,  Prince  Henry  (aficrwards  Henry  VIIL),  and 
Princess  Margaret.*  Dr.  Waagen,  who  saw  this  picture  at 
Hampton  Court,  says,  *  As  Prince  Henry,  who  was  bom  in 
1492,  appeai-s  to  be  about  seven  years  old,  the  picture  was 
painted  about  1499,  which  fixes  the  time  when  Alabusewas 
ill  England;*  but  1499  Was  the  year  in  which  all  the  ac- 
counts fix  the  birth  of  the  artist  himself. 

MACA'CO.   [LBMimiDjE.  voL  xiii.,  p.  419.] 

MACA'CUS,  a  barbarous  word  founded  on  the  term 
Macaco  Ovritten  by  the  French  Macaco),  which,  according 
to  Cuiier  and  the  author  of 'Natural  History  of  Monkeys, 
Ijcmurs,  andOiXHsums,'  appears  for  the  first  time  Tn  Marc- 
grave's  '  Nat.  Hist,  of  Brazil,*  as  the  native  appellation  of  a 
kind  of  monkey  found  in  Congo 'and  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  author  of '  The  Natural  History  of 
Monkeys,'  &c.  observes  that  its  application  to  an  Asiatic 
fpecies,  of  a  genus  totally  distinct  from  that  to  which  the 
animal  properly  bearing  it  really  belongs,  is  one  of  the 
many  similar  errors  of  nomenclature  committed  by  BulFon, 
at  that  time  Indeed  unavoidable  firom  the  var^  limited  know- 
lodge  which  naturaliBts  possessed  on  the  subject  of  specific 


disUnctioM,  and  especially  from  the  confbslon  vhich  reigned 
in  the  geographical  part  of  zoology. 

LacSpdde  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  Latinized  this 
term,  and  he  was  followed  by  other  French  zoolugists  as 
well  as  by  those  of  other  countries.  The  Ouanderow  or 
IVanderow  appears  to  be  considered  the  type  of  the  genus, 
at  least  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  heterogeneous  species 
comprehended  under  the  title. 

Thus  Cuvier  aiTangcs  under  the  Macaques  the  following 
Simiadts :  Silenust  Sinica,  radiatd,  cymmolgus  and  cy- 
noeephalus,  rhesus,  nemestrina^  &c. 

Mr.  Gray  'arranges  the  genus  as  the  last  of  bis  sub&milv 
Ceratpitbecina  (family  HominidaO- 

M.  Lesson,  who  makes  tho  characters  of  the  genus  con- 
sist in  a  facial  angle  of  from  40  to  45  degrees ;  in  a  very 
strong  development  of  the  supracUiary  and  occipital  crests ; 
the  pi%sence  of  pouches  and  callosities,  and  a  tail  more  or 
less  long,  gives  as  its  dental  formula  that  which  is  common 
to  so  many  of  the  Simiatkp,  viz. : 

Incisors  ^;  Caninesy—;  Molars  ?-^=32: 

and  he  arranges  under  it  the  following  species :  SilenuSt 
Sinicus,  carbonarius,  radiatus,  ct/nomolgus,  rhesus,  neme- 
sirinus,  and  specioswi. 

Sir  William  Janline  adopts  the  genus  with  the  ibllowing 
species:  Macaci,  Silenus,  Sinicus,  radiatus,  cynmiotgua, 
rhesus,  nemesirinus,  and  m'ger, 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  also  adopts  the  genus,  gives  the  species 
the  English  appellation  of  Ape-Badoons,  and  he  considers 
that  they  are  tftstinguished  by  an  elongated  muxzle,  aa  in 
Macacus  carbonarius,  much  more  prominent  than  in  the 
Cercocebi,  and  by  a  tail  more' or  less  lengthened  :  he  is  also 
of  opinion  that  they  differ  from  the  Cyanocephali  (Cyno- 
cephali)  of  Cuvier,  or  True  Baboons,  because  their  nostrilsj 
'open  obliquely  on  the  upper  part  of  the  muzzle.'  Mr. 
Swainson  thinks  that  the  form  of  these  animals,  neverthe- 
less, shows  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Certoceln,  which  is 
further  increased  by  their  potsossing  a  tail;  allliough  this 
member  is  generally  so  short  that  it  seldom  equaU  a  thii-d 
of  the  length  of  the  body.  The  muzzle,  he  observes,  is  so 
much  elongated^  that  the  fiuial  angle  does  not  exceed  43% 
and  the  canine  teeth  are  strong  and  large.  He  further  re- 
marks that  it  dcser\'es  attention,  that  some  of  the  species 
(as  M.  Silenus,  Sinicus,  and  radiaius)  are  remarkable  for 
having  crests,  which'either  assume  the  farm  ofamanoor 
of  a  radiated  tuft.  The  Chinese  Bonnet  Monkey  lias  tho 
hairs  disposed  in  this  manner,  while  its  elongated  muzzle, 
in  Mr.  Swainson's  opinion,  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
genus,  and  he  states  that  tho  form  of  these  animals  sepa- 
rates them  widely  from  the  monkeys ;  it  is,  he  says,  strong 
and  compact,  while  their  disposition  is  cunning  and  mis- 
trustfuL  He  concludes  by  remarking,  that  (he  crested 
species  inhabit  India,  and  that  the  others  ace  African. 
{Nat*  Hist,  and  CUu^eation  of  Quadrtweds.) 

The  author  of  tho  '  Natural  History  of  Monkeys,  Lemurs, 
and  Opossums'  rejects,  for  substantial  reasons  given  in  that 
work,  the  genus  Macacus,  and  applies  the  term  Baboons,  as 
usually  unnerstood  and  applied  in  the  English  language,  to 
a  group  of  Simiee  co-ordinate  with  the  apes  and  monkeys, 
as  described  by  him,  distinguished  from  the  apes  by  the 
equality  of  their  members,  tlieir  cheek-pouches  and  ischial 
c-allosities,  and  from  the  monkeys  by  the  short  robust  make 
of  their  bodies  and  extremities,  their  tubercular  tails,  too 
short  to  execute  the  functions  usually  assigned  to  that  organ, 
and  the  mountain  rather  than  sylvan  habitat  which  this 
conformation  necessarily  induces. 

'  The  most  prominent  of  these  traits  of.  structure,'  con- 
tinues the  author, '  the  abbreviated  or  tubercular  nature  of 
the  tail,  is  the  idea  usually  attached  to  tho  word  baboon^ 
and  it  is  certainly  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic 
attribute  of  the  group ;  since,  as  we  havo  fi-cqnently  had 
occasion  to  observe,  the  comparative  development  of  this 
organ,  if  not  the  immediate  cause,  is  at  all  events  the  most 
certain  index  of  (he  habits  and  economy  of  these  animuls:' 
and  he  makes  the  baboons  (htis  defined  comprise  two  dis- 
tinct genera,  Papio  and  Cynocephalus,  respectively  con- 
fined, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

The  author  then  introduces  to  the  reader's  notice  the 

fen  us  Papio  as  the  last  and  lowest  of  the  groups  »hich  in- 
abit  the  Asiatic  continent  and  the  great  islands'  of  the 


Indian  Archipelago,  and  whUih  .a|ge^r^ 
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reginnitho  nilimtioii  whiuh  the  Cynocophali  fill  in  Africa. 
Of  tilt;  ftirms  plarcd  by  tlie  autlmr  undcr'ihis  ^enm  the 
H'anderon  ami  Gelada  (Pajv'n  SUmuM  and  Papio  Gelada) 
are  the  only  upecica  in  wliicli  the  tail  acquires  any  length  : 
it  nerur  reaches,  he  remarks,  beyond  the  houghi,  nor  is  it 
ever  employed  to  oBsist  tlic  progressive  motions  of  the  ani- 
mals as  among  the  Cercojntheci.  These  species,  therefore, 
he  thinks  cannot  be  separated  with  any  kind  of  propriety 
from  the  Papiot  with  tuberculous  tails,  merely  on  account 
of  their  cx-mparativo  length ;  because  that  organ,  though 
rather  more  developed  in  the  Wanderoo  and  Rhesus  than 
in  the  Magot  and  Papio  niger,  is  still  greatly  abbreviated  as 
compared  with  the  tails  of  the  Cercopitheci,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  influence  as  an  element  in  the  habita  and  economy 
of  nnimal  life. 

The  following  is  given  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  as  the  dental  de- 
velopment of  the  Maraquea  and  Cynocephalet,  and  is  taken 
from  tho  Chinese  Bonnet  Monkey  {Macaque  Bonnet 
Chinois) 


Teeth  or  MoFOFiis,  lie. 


Reverting  to  the  arrangement  of  the  author  of  the  A'a- 
tural  History  ofMonkei/9,  &c.,  we  find  the  Papios  divided 
into  two  small  groups,  distinguished  by  the  greater  or  less 
length  of  the  tail  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  tuberculous  form 
or  lotal  absence  on  the  other;  of  the  latter  the  well-known 
Magot,  or  Barbary  Ape,  is  an  example,  and  the  Wanderoo* 
{Macactu  Silenus  of  authors,  Papio  Silenits  of  the  author 
of  the  Nat.  Hitt.  qf  Monkeys),  is  an  illustration  of  the 
former. 

Descripiion  qf  the  Wanderoo. — Hair  deep  black  through- 
out, with  the  exception  of  the  long  beard  or  mane,  which 
descends  on  each  side  of  the  face  in  the  form  of  a  ruff,  ex- 
tending downwards  over  the  chest,  and  varying  from  an 
ash-gray  to  a  pure  white.  The  upper  pnrt  of  the  face  be- 
tween the  eyes  naked  and  lleah-colouied  ;  the  muzzle  per- 
fectly black.  Cheek-pouches  large,  callosities  of  consider- 
{ible  size,  and  flesh-coloured.  Tail  about  half  as  lung  as  the 
'  Lion-lkiled  HkIxmr  of  Petmaut. 


body,  and  when  perfect,  which  in  captivity  is  not  often  the 
case,  terminatinf;  in  a  brush  of  tufted  hairs  (Bennett.) 

Geographical  Diitribution. — Peninsula  of  India,  Ceylon  ? 
(Knox).  M.  Duvaucel  saw  the  animal  in  the  menagerie  at 
Barracpore,  and  states,  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  that  the 
Indians  give  it  the  name  of  Nil  bandar,  or  perhaps,  a&  the 
author  of  Nat.  Hitt.  of  Monkey  observes,  more  properly 
nyl  or  neel  thunder,  signifying  the  dark  blue  or  black 
bfiunder;  but  this,  continues  the  last- mentioned  author, 
evidently  refers  merely  to  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and  can 
scarcely  be  the  real  appellation  of  Ihu  animal,  which,  not 
being  a  native  of  Bengal,  is  not  likely  to  ba%'e  a  Bengal-:^ 
name. 

Habits,  &c. — Pother  Vincent  Maria  gives  the  following 
quaint  account  of  this  specied.  '  There  are  found,*  say:,  the 
Padre, '  four  sorts  of  monkeys  on  tho  coast  of  Malabar ;  the 
first  is  quite  black  with  glossy  hair  and  a  white  beard  round 
the  chin,  measuring  rather  more  than  a  palm  in  lea^h. 
The  other  monkeys  pay  to  this  so  profound  a  respect  thai 
they  are  humble  in  his  presence,  as  though  they  apptcuated 
bis  superiority.  The  princes  and  mighty  lords  hold  him  in 
much  estimation  fur  his  endowments  of -gravity,  capacuy, 
and  the  appearance  of  wisdom  above  every  other  montev. 
He  is  readily  trained  to  enact  a  variety  of  ceremonies  and 
affected  courtesies,  which  he  goes  through  with  so  grave  a 
face,  and  so  perfectly,  that  it  is  a  most  wonderful  thing  ii 
see  them  so  exactly  performed  by  an  irrational  creature.' 

The  general  posture  of  the  spef^ies  is  on  all  fouia  at 
seated;  in  which  positions  it  usually  takes  its  food,  eiihe: 
by  the  hands  or  oy  bringing  the  mouth  to  it.  Its  fir'-: 
operation  in  feeding  is  generally  to  fill  the  cheek-poucbe&' 
It  sleeps  either  on  its  side  or  sitting,  bent  forward,  and 
with  the  head  on  the  breast.  Those  which  we  have  seen  to 
captivity  ha\'e  exhibited  varied  temperaments.  One  in  par- 
ticular was  all  life,  spirit,  and  mischief,  while  another  tras 
melancholy  and  staid  in  its  deportment ;  and  yet  the  bealili 
of  both  these  animals  appearel  to  be  equallj  good,  nor  was 
there  much  difference  in  their  ages. 


Wuideroo. 


MACAO,  a  town  in  China,  situated  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  testuary  of  theChoo  Kiang.  or  Canton  nver, 
22"  1 3*  N .  lat.  and  about  1 1 3°  E.  long^  about  80  miles  from 
Canton  by  sea.    It  is  built  on  a  low  sandy  promontoi)'. 

• '  First  moulhed,  Uat  iwiiltow«d.'— Ma»^;^Q 
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stretching  soutbvard  firom  the  ishtnd  of  Macao,  which  i« 
separated  by  a  narrov  channel  from  the  Iwrget  island  of 
Kiang-shan-hien.  The  town  utends  aenu  the  central 
part  1^  the  pen  tnmbi  ftom  the  roadateod  of  Macao  on  the  east 
to  the  interior  harhour  on  the  weat.  and  is  somewhat  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide  in  this  direction,  whilst  from  north- 
east to  south-west  it  ocenptes  about  two  mites.  The  streets 
are  regular,  but  mostly  narrow.  A  considerable  number  of 
houses  have  been  built  by  the  Portuguese  and  other  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  in  the  European  style,  but  the  greater  part 
ore  Chinese  buildings.  Tbere  are  some  churches  and  con- 
vents in  the  town,  and  also  three  small  fortresses  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  wall  built  by  the  Chinese  across  the 
isthmus  is  carefully  guarded  bythem,  and  the  Europeans 
are  not  permitted  to  pass  it.  The  roadstead  of  Macao  is 
much  expceed  to  the  prevalent  gales  durins  the  monsoons. 
The  interior  harbour  is  spacious,  well  sheltered,  and  has 
excellent  anehoiing-ground ;  but  being  situated  out  ofthe 
route  to  Canton,  and  open  only  to  the  south-west,  it  cannot 
well  be  used  during  the  south-western  monsoons.  For  that 
reason  it  is  rarely  entered  by  vessels,  which  commonly  lie  in 
the  harbour,  called  Typa  Cabrado,  which  is  foi-med  by  four 
small  rocky  islands,  lying  south  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  on  which  Macao  is  built.  This  harbour  is 
not  large,  but  as  these  islands  are  high  and  enclose  it  almost 
completely  on  all  sides,  it  is  perfectly  safe,  even  during 
the  heaviest  gales.  The  entrance  for  vessels  is  from  the 
east,  but  boats  may  pass  through  the  northern  channel  di- 
rect to  the  town,  which  is  only  about  two  miles  distant. 
About  30  miles  north-east  of  Macao,  farther  ui>  the  eestuary, 
is  the  rooky  island  of  lintin,  on  the  western  side  of  whidi 
is  excellent  anchor-ground,  where  the  larger  vesaeli  lie-to 
before  they  proceed  to  Gtntou,  and  where  an  exteiuive 
smuggling  trade  is  carried  on. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Portuguese  possess  the 
sovereigntyof  Macao ;  but  that  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  they  pay  a  ground-rent  amounting  to  600  taels  per 
annum,  and  Chinese  mandarins  inspect  periodically  the 
Portuguese  forts,  as  well  as  levy  a  duty  on  tiie  Macao  ship* 
ping.  A  civil  mandarin,  called  Tso-tang,  resides  within  the 
town,  as  governor  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  Cliioa ;  he 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  inhabitants,  and  communicates 
information  to  his  superiors.  The  only  privilege  whi^  the 
Portuguese  possess  is  to  govern  themaelvea ;  while  theChinese 
population  of  the  town  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
mandarins.  The  former,  including  slaves,  does  not  exceed 
5000.  while  the  Chinese  are  calculated  to  be  above  30,000. 
Beside*  the  Portuguese,  individuals  of  other  European 
nations  reside  in  the  town,  especially  Englishmen,  who  pass 
the  summer  months  there,  and  go  to  Canton  in  autumn, 
when  the  vessels  arrive. 

The  trade  of  Macao  was  formerly  considerable,  hut  it  has 
been  continually  decreasing.  The  Portuguese  are  permitted 
to  employ  twenty-five  vessels  in  this  trade,  but  they  actually 
do  not  possess  much  more  than  half  that  number.  The 
most  lucrative  branch  was  the  smuggling  trade  in  opium, 
which  has  almost  entirely  pasted  to  toe  island  of  Lmtin. 
CHorshurgh ;  The  CAinew,  by  Davis.) 

MACAJITNEY.  GEORGE  MACARTNEY,  EARL 
OF,  was  Uie  only  surviving  son  of  Gecn^  Macartney,  Esq., 
agentleman  of  Scottish  descent,  but  whose  ftmil^had  been 
fir  some  generations  settled  on  their  estate  of  Lissonoure, 
near  Belfost  in  Ireland,  whore  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  May,  17-37.  At  the  ago  of 
thirteen  he  was  admitted  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  in  1 759,  after  having  obtained  his  degree 
of  M  A.,  he  came  to  London,  where  he'entered  himself  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  but  without  any  intention  of  prosecuting 
the  profeiiiiion  of  the  law.  Ho  then  mado  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  homo  in  1764  it  was  arranged, 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Holland,  with  one  of  the 
members  of  whose  family  he  had  formed  an  intimac;^  on 
the  Continent^  that  he  should  he  returned  to  the  British 
])arliament  for  Midhurst,  under  the  patronage  of  the  earl 
of  Sandwich,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  but  this 
destination  was  changed  by  his  appointment,  22nd  August 
of  the  same  year,  as  envoy  extraordmary  to  the  empress  of 
Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  commercial  treaty 
with  that  country.  He  was  knighted  before  proceeding  on 
this  buiiiness,  which,  after  a  long  and  arduous  negotiation, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  not  only  opposed  by  rival  in- 
terests at  the  court  to  which  he  was  sent^  but  thwarted  by 


very  annoying  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet, 
he  at  last  Mought  to  a  satisnctory  conduaion.  He  n- 
turned  to  Enghmd  in  Jane,  1 767,  and  aoon  after  received  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Russia,  which  however  circumataneea  induced  him 
to  rasisn. 

In  Febrtian,  1768,  he  married  Lady  Jane  Stuart,  seeond 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bute ;  and  in  April  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  Cockermouth.  In  July  following  he  ex- 
changed this  seat  for  one  in  the  parliament  of  his  native 
country,  having  been  elected  for  Armagh  in  contemplation 
of  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, which  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1769,  on  the 
nomination  of  Lord  Townshend  as  lord-lieutenant,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  new  scheme  of  government,  under  which  the 
lord-lieutenant  should  be,  not,  as  heretofore,  an  occasional 
visitnr  only,  but  a  permanent  resident  in  the  country. 

Macartney,  who  was  now  sworn  of  the  Irish  privy-oonndl, 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  House  of  Commons  a^inst  Flood,  Dr.  Lucas, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposition. '  He  held  his  ofBce 
till  June,  1772,  when  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  in  1 774  wa»  appointed  to  the  sineeure  of  governor  of 
Toome  Castle,  which  produced  an  income  of  above  1000/. 
In  October,  1774,  be  was  returned  to  the  British  parlia^ 
ment  as  member  for  the  Ayr  burghs ;  but  in  December, 
1775,  he  was  sent  abroad  as  governor  of  the  island  of 
Granada.  He  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Macartney,  1 0th  of  June,  1776.  He  remained  in 
Granada  till  July,  1 779,  when  after  a  most  gallant  defence 
lie  was  compelled  to  sunender  the  ishuid  at  discretion  to 
the  French  admual  Count  dlEstaing,  and  was  hima^sent 
prisoner  to  France.  He  was  however  very  soon  exchanged, 
and  after  having  been  employed  by  Lord  North  in  a  con- 
fidential mission  to  Ireland,  was  in  September,  1780,  again 
returned  to  the  British  parliament  for  Beeralstone. 

On  the  1 4th  of  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 

Binted  by  the  East  India  Company  governor  of  Madras, 
aving  returned  to  England  in  January.  1786,  he  found 
that  before  his  arrival  he  had  been  appointed  governor- 
general;  but  the  state  of  his  health  and  other  consider- 
ations induced  him  to  decline  that  post,  and  it  was  eventu- 
ally given  to  Lord  Comwallis.  Very  soon  after  his  return 
home  Macartnoy  was  aavarety  wounded  in  a  duel  with 
Mmor-Graoral  stuart,  an  offioer  whom  he  had  when  in 
India  found  it  expedient  to  remove  from  the  service.  In 
1 788  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  tn  the  Irish  House 
of  Peers,  and  he  resided  chiefly  in  his  native  country  till 
1792,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his  most  memorable 
public  employment  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Pektn. 
Having  on  the  28th  of  June  been  made  an  Irish  viscount, 
he  sailed  on  the  26th  of  September,  taking  with  him  as 
his  secretary  his  old  friend  Sir  George  Staunton,  by 
whom  the  account  of  the  embassy  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  public.  The  amount  of  the  benefit  gained  by  this  first 
diplomatic  communication  on  the  part  of  England  with  the 
court  of  Pekin  has  been  matter  of  dispute ;  but  it  is  ^ne- 
rally  agr^  that  no  other  person  could  have  accomplished 
mwe  than  was  done  by  Lord  Macartney,  whose  oimdnet  at 
least  was  well  calculated  to  impress  the  aubjects  of  the 
Celestial  empire  with  a  respect  for  the  country  which  he 
represented.  He  left  China  on  the  17th  of  March,  1794. 
and  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  5tb  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  having  on  the  lit  of  March  preview  been  made 
Earl  Macartney  in  the  Irish  peerage. 

In  June,  1795,  he  was  sent  on  a  confidential  mission  to 
Italy,  from  which  he  returned  in  May,  1796;  and  having 
on  the  8th  of  June  been  made  a  British  peer  by  the  title  of 
haron  Macartnfl^,  he  was  in  the  end  of  the  lame  year  ap< 
pointed  governor  of  the  new]^  captured  territory  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Here  he  remained  till  November,  1 798,  when 
his  impaired  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England. 
The  same  cause  induced  him  to  reftise  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control,  vrith  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
which  was  offered  him  on  the  formalbn  of  tho  Addington 
ministry  in  1801;  and  be  lived  in  retirement,  suffering 
severely  from  gout,  till  his  death,  at  Chiswick,  3l8t 
March,  1806.  The  manner  in  which  Lord  Macartney  dis- 
charged his  duty  in  the  various  public  services  in  whii^h  ho 
was  employed  procured  him  from  all  parties  the  reputation 
of  very  considerable  ability  and  the  highest  honour.  An 
account  of  bis  public  life,  with  a  Belectioj^from  his  luipub- 
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liBfaedvritiDgs.bas  appeared  by  Hr.  (mm  Sir)  Jobn  Bartow, 

in  2  vols.  4to.,  London,  lSu7,with  his  portrait  preBxed.  Hi* 
writiiiga  here  printed,  which  occupjr  the  aecond  volume, 
cousiat  of  oxtracu  from  en  *  Account  of  the  Ilu!>i>ian  Km- 
pira,'  *  A  Sketch  of  the  Political  Hiatory  of  Ireland,'  and 

*  A  Journal  of  his  Embassv  to  China.'  The  manugcript  of 
the  'Account  of  Ruasia*  la  in  the  king's  library  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  also  a  printed  but  not  publixned  copy 
of  the  same  tract,  in  8vo.,  dated  London,  176B.  The  Life 
oecupiea  the  flnt  four  hundred  and  twelve  pages  of  the  first 
volume  of  Sir  John  Barrow's  work. 

M'CARTHY,  SIR  C  [Abhantkks.] 
MACASSAR.  [Celebes,  toI.  vi.,  p.  4O0.] 
MACAUCO.  [Lbmurid«,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  4l*J.l 
MACAULAY,  CATHARINE,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Sawbrid^,  Eaq.,  of  OUantigh.  in  Kent,  where  she 
was  bom  in  1733.  She  took  the  name  hj  which  she  is  best 
known  {torn  her  first  husband  Dr.  Gooi^o  Hacaulaf,  a 
London  phnieian,  to  whom  she  wa^  married  in  1760.  It 
was  soon  an«r  this  date  that  she  commenced  authoress,  by 
the  publication  of  her  *  History  of  England  from  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  to  the  elevation  of  tlie  House  of  Hanover,* 
the  first  volume  of  which,  in  4to.,  appeared  in  1 763,  and  the 
fifth  and  last,  whtoh  however  only  brought  the  narrative  down 
to  the  Restoration,  in  1 771.  The  work  also  went  through  more 
than  one  edition  in  Svo.  On  its  first  publication  it  attracted 
considerable  attention,  principally  from  tlie  double  piquancy 
of  the  sex  and  the  avowed  republicanism  of  the  writer ;  but, 
notwithstanding  some  occasional  Uveliness  of  remark,  and 
its  notice  of  a  good  many  focts  omitted  by  moat  of  our  other 
historians,  it  has  not  been  fiiund  to  have  merit  enough  to 
compensate  for  its  infiaraed  and  narrow  partisanship,  the 
loose  diambling  gallop  of  the  stjle.  and  its  general  cha- 
racter of  oi^mon-place  and  superficiality,  so  that  it  has  long 
paued  into  the  oblivion  of  waste  paper.  The  five  volumes 
of  the  History  were  followed,  in  1778,  by  another,  entitled 

*  The  History  of  England  firom  the  Revolutiort  to  the  present 
time,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wilson, 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  prebendary  of  West- 
minster,' 4to.,  Bath.  The  six  letters  of  which  this  volume 
consists  come  down  to  the  termination  of  the  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1742. 

In  1 778,  or  according  to  another  account,  in  1 785,  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  hanng  lost  her  first  husbaud,  married  a  Mr. 
Graham,  of  whom  all  that  is  told  is  that  he  was  so  many 
years  her  junior  as  to  expose  the  lady  to  much  irreverent 
remark.  She  also  wrote  several  pamphlets,  both  during 
the  progress  of  her  great  work,  and  after  its  completion. 
Of  these  the  catalogue-makers  have  preserved  the  following 
titles:—*  Remarks  on  Hobbes's  Rudiments  of  Government 
and  Society,*  1767,  enlarged  and  republished  in  1769,  with 
the  more  striking  title  of  *  Loose  Remarks  on  some  of  Mr. 
Hobbes's  Positions  ;*  *  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  (Burke's) 
entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discon- 
tents,' 1770  ;  *  An  Address  to  the  People  of  Eugland,  Scot 
land,  and  Ireland,  on  the  present  Important  Crisis  of 
Aflfiiirs,'  1775  ;  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Immutability  of  Moral 
Truth,*  called  in  a  second  much  enlarged  edition,  *  letters 
on  Education,'  1790;  and  ' Observations  on  the  Reflections 
of  the  Right  Hon.  E.  Burke  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stanhope.'  1791. 
In  178S  she  made  a  voyage  to  America  to  visit  Washington. 
On  her  return,  she  retired  with  her  hnshand  to  a  small 
house  in  I^iccstershire,  where  she  died  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
179t.  In  1790  was  printed  a  little  volume  entitled  *  A  Cata- 
logue of  Tracts,'  which  a  manuscript  annotation  on  the  copy 
in  the  royal  library  in  the  British  Museum  states  to  be  *  Mrs. 
Macaulay'a,'  meaning  apparently  the  tracts  in  her  library. 
The  titles  are  between  5000  and  6000  iiPnumber,  besides 
about  1300  sermons.  Chalmers  (Biog.  Diet.)  refers  for 
further  information  respecting  Mrs.  Mdcaulay  to  the  Gen- 
tleman's Ma^azinp.,  voU.  xL  and  Ixi. ;  British  Critic,  vol. 
iv.;  Baldwins  Literary  Journal,  vol.  i. ;  Bosweirs  Life  of 
Johnson  ;  and  Wilkes's  Life  and  Letters.  There  is  a  me- 
dallion profile  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  prefixed  to  the  3rd  vol  of 
the  original  edition  of  herHistt^,  published  in  1767;  and 
the  frontispiece  to  the  volume  of  letters  to  her  friend  Dr. 
Wilson  presents  a  monumental  fhll-lcngth  figure  of  her, 
apparently  copied  fVora  a  monument  which  the  zeal  of 
Wilson  had  induced  him  to  erect  to  her  in  his  church,  but 
which  was  removed  by  the  opposite  zeal  of  his  successor  iu 
the  living. 


MACAW.  rPsiTTACIDS.] 

MACCABEES  (oi  MocKoCaioi).  ft  Jewish  family  cele- 
brated for  their  heroic  resistouce  to  the  oppression  of  the 
Greek  kioga  of  Svria  in  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  mra.  Their  genealogy  has  been  given  under 
AsuoNXANS.  7'^°^>S^  the  name  Maccabees  is  applied  to 
tho  whole  family  of  Hattathias,  and  is  often  used  even  with 
a  wider  signification,  it  belonged  properly  only  to  Judas, 
the  third  !>on  of  Mattathias,  who  was  sumamed  Macrakru* 
I^^^O)  the  hammerer)  on  account  of  his  pruwe;>s  in  war. 

(1  Mace.,  ii.  4.)  Others  derive  the  name  fh>m  the  initial 
letters  of  the  phraae  ftliT  Db»3  n3^03  13.  'Who  among 

the  gods  is  hke  thee,  O  Jehovah?*  (Kr-,  xv.  11),  which 
they  suppose  to  have  been  inscribed  on  ihe'banner  of  ih? 
Maccabees.  If  this  were  the  case  the  Greek  form  vouM 
be  Kaxaiai^t,  not  Kaxfa£3wu 

Antioehus  Epiphanea,  on  bis  return  from  his  second 
campaign  in  Egypt,  took  Jeroaalem  by  storm.  poUuied  the 
Temple,  carried  away  tmm  it  the  sacred  utenaila  and  itea- 
aures,  and  made  Philip  the  Phrygian  governor  of  Judsa 
(B.C.  169).  Two  years  later,  after  his  last  Egyptian  expe- 
dition, he  commenced  a  furious  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
Apolloniua,  his  chief  collector  of  tribute,  was  sent  to  Je- 
rusalem, which  he  attacked  and  plundered,  masnacring 
many  men,  and  making  the  women  and  children  captive?. 
He  fortified  Mount  &ion,and  placed  in  it  a  Syrian  g:arrison. 
At  the  same  time  Antioclius  isGued  an  edict  that  all  his  sub- 
jects should  adopt  the  same  usages;  and  not  content  will 
this  blow  at  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  he  sent  orders  fur- 
bidding  them  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rites,  and  com- 
manding them  to  sacrifice  to  idols»  to  ^rofeue  the  Sat^th, 
and  to  discontinue  circumcision.  Reuatance  to  these  com- 
mands was  made  a  capital  ofibnre,  and  many  of  the  Jews 
were  put  to  death ;  while  some  saved  tbenisehres  by  fleeing 
into  the  wilderness,  and  others  conformed  to  the  toobtroui 
rites  imposed  upon  them.  The  books  of  the  law  were 
sought  nir  and  destroyed,  aitd  whoei'er  kept  them  was  put 
to  death.  Jerusalem  was  deserted,  and  the  Temple  was 
polluted  a  second  time.  An  old  man,  named  Xtbenvus, 
who  was  sent  by  Antioehus  to  instruct  tlie  Jews  in  the  Gic«V 
religion,  placed  on  the  great  altar  a  smaller  altar  to  Jupiter 
Olympius,  which  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Macca'je«s 
calls  *  the  abomination  of  desolation'  (1  Macc-,  i.  54),  al- 
luding, it  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  prophecy  of  Vsniel 
(viii.  13;  xi.  SI ;  xii.  11).  In  conseauenee  of  tbb  Uie 
daily  sacrifice  ceased  on  the  15th  of  itie  month  Cha&leu, 
which  answered  to  parts  of  December  and  Januar)',  b.c 
168-7.  iCIinton'i  Ruti,  vol.  iii.,  p.  321.)  The  officrts  rl 
Antioehus  were  sent  through  the  cities  of  Juda»  to  enforce 
the  king's  edict.  Some  of  them  came  to  Modin,  where 
Mattalhiaa  dwelt  and  lamented  with  bia  five  sons  over  the 
state  of  Israel.  Upon  the  attempt  being  made  to  compel 
the  people  of  the  city  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  Mattathias  maJo 
an  open  resistance,  killed  a  Jew  who  came  to  sacritW. 
slew  the  king's  officer,  and  pulled  down  the  altar.  He 
then  fied  to  the  mountains  with  his  sons  and  their  adlu>- 
reiits.  About  the  same  time  some  Jews  who  had  taktu 
ref\ige  in  the  wilderness  were  attacked  on  the  Sabbath  by 
Philip,  the  governor  of  Judeea,  and  ma.<tsacrcd  without  re- 
sistance to  the  number  of  a  thousand.  In  consiequence  uf 
this  Mattathias  and  his  party  resolved  not  to  abstain  frtira 
fighting  on  tho  Sabbath.  Being  now  joined  by  (he 
daans,  a  sect  olvety  strict  religionists,  and  others,  Matis- 
Ihias  went  through  the  Jewish  cities  destroying  the  nlt;:ri 
of  idols,  punishing  the  apostate  Jews,  and  enforcing  the  law 
of  Moses.  In  the  midst  of  this  successful  course  Matta- 
thias died,  having  appointed  his  thii'd  Eon,  Judas  Maccabmus, 
his  successor  in  the  military  command,  and  his  second  son, 
Simon  Matthcs,  to  be  his  brotber's  counsellor  (b.c.  166i 
Judas  pursued  his  father's  career  of  victory.  He  defeated 
and  slew  ApoUonius,  the  governor  of  Samaria  ;  and  with  3. 
small  force  put  to  flight  a  large  army  under  Seron,  the 
lieutenant  of  Ptolemy  Macro,  governor  of  Ctcle-Syria, 
Antioehus  now  gathered  an  immense  army,  with  pa.rt  of 
which  he  marched  against  the  Armenians  and  Persians 
leanng  the  remainder  under  Lysias  to  act  a^nst  the  Jews. 
Judaea  was  presently  invaded  by  40,000  innintry  and  rauo 
horse,  under  Ptolemy  Macro,  Nicanor,  and  Gorgias.  Judas 
had  only  GOOU  men;  hut  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  he  sui^ 
prised  the  Syrians  in  their  camp,  and  completely  routed 
them.  Next  year  he  defeated  an  army  of  60,000  foot  and 
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fiOOO  hone,  oomtnanded  by  Lyslos  liiraself,  and  by  this 
victory  became  master  of  Judcea.  His  first  care  vas  to 
purify  the  Temple,  which  he  did  on  the  ISth  of  the  month 
Chasleu,  B.C.  ir>5-4,  exactly  Ihree  years  after  its  pollution. 
An  annual  feast  of  eight  days  vas  established  in  com- 
memoration of  this  event.  In  the  mean  time  Judas  attacked 
the  Syrian  garrison  on  Mount  Sion,  which  however  he  was 
unable  to  reduce,  and  fortified  the  Temple  and  the  fortress 
of  Bethsura,  near  Jerusalem.  Hia  attention  vas  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  attacks  of  the  neigbbourinK  idolatrous  nations, 
whom  he  and  his  brothers  Simon  and  Jonathan  repeatedly 
defeated.  Earaged  at  these  events,  Antiochos  marched  in 
great  haste  to  invade  Judeea,  but  died  on  his  way  in  the 
greatest  agony,  oonffesaing  that  he  suffered  for  his  cruelty 
tu  the  Jews  (b.c.  1 64  or  3).  The  Jews  now  enjoyed  a  short 
interval  of  ipeace  with  Ptolemy  Macro,  upon  whose  death 
however  the  war  with  the  neighbouring  nations  broke  ont 
afresh,  and  Judroawas  once  more  invaded  by  Lysias,  who 
had  possession  of  the  person  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  the 
infant  son  and  successor  of  Epiphanes.  Lysias  was  defeated, 
and  concluded  a  peace  with  J udas.  But  not  long  after  this, 
at  the  instigation  of  some  idolatrous  Jews  who  had  escaped 
from  the  castle  on  Mount  Sion,  Lysias  and  the  king 
invaded  Judseavith  100,000  £>ot,  20,000  horse,  32  olephanta, 
and  300  war  chariots.  Before  this  fbrce  Judas  was  com* 
pclled  to  retreat,  after  fluting  one  great  battle,  in  which 
liis  younger  brother  Eleazar  Savaran  died  in  performing 
an  heroic  action.  (I  Mace.,  vi.  43-46.)  Bethsura  was  taken, 
and  the  Jews  were  closely  besieged  in  the  Temple,  when 
Lysias  was  compelled,  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Syria,  to 
grant  them  peace  on  favourable  terras ;  but  before  leaving 
Jerusalem  he  demolished  the  fortifications  of  the  Temple. 
Under  Demetrius  Soter  the  war  was  renewed  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Alcimus,  who  aspired  to  the  high-priesthood.  The 
Syrian  armies  sent  under  Bacchides  and  Nicanor  to  support 
his  claims  were  defeated  by.  Judas,  and  Nicanor  himself 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Capharsalama.  During  the  short 
interval  of  peace  which  followed,  Judas  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans.  But  in  the  next  year  (b.c.  160)  another 
army  entered  Judoaa  under  Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  and 
Judos  MaccabtDus  fell  in  battle. 

The  Syrians  were  now  for  a  time  masters  of  the  country, 
and  Alcimus  was  established  in  the  priesthood.  About 
this  time  John,  the  eldest  son  of  Maltattiios,  fell  into  an 
ambushof  the  enemy.and  was  put  to  death.  In  the  follow- 
injr  year  Alcimus  died  in  agony  while  engaged  in  violating 
the  sanctity  of  the  Temple ;  and  Bacchides  left  Judma, 
which  remained  in  peace  for  two  years  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Jonathan  Apphus,  the  youngest  of  the  Maccabcean 
family.  At  the  end  of  this  jieriad  another  invasion  of 
the  Syrians  was  repelled,  and  Bacchides  made  peace  with 
Jonathan,  whose  anthonU  became  fully  established.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  Maccabees  has  already  been  given 
fully  enough  under  AsHoNiBANS.  See  also  Antiochus; 
Jews;  Judas  MA.ccABiScrs;  Jonathan  Apfbub;  and 
SiHON  Matthbs. 

(The  1st  and  2nd  books  of  Jlfaccaftee# ;  Josephus;  Jahn's 
Hebrew  Commomoealth ;  Prideaux's  Connec/i'on;  Winer's 
Biblischea  Realtoorterbuch.') 

MACCABEES,  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE.  Five  books 
have  come  down  to  us  under  this  title. 

1.  The  First  Book  <if  the  Maccabeet  contains  the  history 
of  the  Jews  during  forty  years,  from  the  acotssion  of  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes  to  the  death  of  Simon  Matthes,  8.C. 
135. 

The  author  is  unknown.  Some  suppose  the  book  to  hare 
been  compiled  from  the  memoirs  of  the  MaccaboKin  princes, 
perhaps  by  John  Hyreanus,  about  the  close  of  whose  reign 
mternal  evidence  would  lead  us  to  flx  its  date.  (1  Mace, 
xvi.  23.)  The  general  opinion  of  critics  is  that  it  wad< 
written  in  Hebrew.  Origenand  Jerome  assert  that  they  had 
tiecii  the  Hebrew  original,  and  the  Greek  copy  which  we 
possess  bears  internal  evidence  of  boing  translated  from 
Hebrew.  It  forms  part  of  the  Septuagint,  and  there  is  an 
antient  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek,  and  a  Syrian 
version,  which  Michaelis  supposes  to  have  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew.  This  book  is  considered  the 
best  autbori^  for  the  history  of  the  period  to  which  it 
relates. 

2.  The  Second  Bnok  the  Maccabeet  begins  with  two 
letters  which  are  not  connected  with  each  other,  nor  with 
the  rest  of  the  book.  It  then  mentions  some  events  which 


preceded  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  relate* 
the  acts  of  Judas  MaccabaiUs,  and  coni^udes  with  tha 
defeat  of  Nicanor,  recorded  in  1  Mace,  vii. 

This  book  is  abridged  from  an  earlier  work  in  five  hooks, 
by  one  Jason  of  Cyrene.  (2  Mace.,  ii.  23-32.)  The  author 
is  unknown,  but  from  the  style  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
on  Hellenistic  Jew.  It  exists  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septua- 
gint, which  is  considered  to  be  the  original,  and  there  are 
antient  versions  in  Syriac  and  Latin.  Its  authority  is  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  first  hook,  from  which  it  often  dif- 
fers. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees  are  received  u 
canonical  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  hut  not  by 
Protestants.  Josephus  intimates  that  they  were  not  reckoned 
by  the  Jews  as  inspired  {Cont.  ApUiru,  i.,  ^  8),  and  Jaome 
says, — *  The  church  does  indeed  read  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  but  does  not  receive  them  among  the  canonical 
Scriptures.'   (Praifkt  in  Prov.  Salomonis.) 

3.  The  7%ird  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  prior  in  time  to 
the  first  and  second,  and  in  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
history  of  the  Maccabees.  It  contains  tlie  history  of  the 
Jews  at  Alexandria  during  eight  or  nine  years,  from  the 
battle  of  Raphia,  in  b.c.  217.  The  author  is  unknown.  The 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ori- 
nnal.  There  is  a  Syriac  version  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Polyglots,  hut  no  antient  Latin  version  exists.  Its  canon- 
ical authority  has  been  maintained  by  some  of  the  fathers 
and  by  the  Grreek  church ;  but  the  Western  churches 
have  never  received  it.     In  historical  value  Dr.  Cotton 

{)laces  it  above  the  second  book,  but  others  esteem  it  very 
igbtly. 

4.  The  Fmertk  Book  of  the  Maccabees  coxiiaim  an  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  and  the  Seven  Brethren  (3 
Mace.,  vi.,  viL),  and  of  the  attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  plunder 
the  temple.  (2  Mace.,  iii.)  It  is  found  in  Greek  in  the 
Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MSS.,  and  in  some  editions  of  the 
Septuagint.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  treatise  of  Josephus,  *  Do  Moccabnis,'  or '  De  Imperio 
Rationis.'  It  is  praised  as  a  composition  by  Jerome 
and  Augustin,  but  it  has  Dover  been  received  into  the 
canon. 

5.  The  I^ftk  Book  of  the  Maccabees  only  exists  in  Arabic 
and  Syriac.  Calmet  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  thence  translated  into  Greek.  It  extends 
from  the  attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  plunder  the  Temple  to 
within  a  few  years  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  must  have 
been  written  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  for  it 
refers  to  that  e\ent  (chaps,  ix.  and  xx.i.).  The  author  is 
unknown.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  compiled  from 
the  acts  of  the  successive  hig^-priesls. 

(The  ^fiw  Bookt  tif  the  Maeeabees,  by  Henry  Cotton, 
D.C.L.,Oxf.,  1832;  C^lmet'a Dictionary wADmertationss 
the  Introductions  of  De  Wette,  Eichhom,  Bertboldt,  and 
Jahn.) 

MACCLESFIELD,  a  market-town  and  borough,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Cheshire,  is  situated  in  the  hundred 
of  Macclesfield  and  parish  of  Prostbury.  Under  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Act  it  is  divided  mto  six  wards,  with 
twelve  aldermen  and  thirty-4ix  councillors.  By  the  Reform 
Act  the  townships  of  Sutton  and  Hurdsfleld  were  annexed 
to  the  parliamentary  borough,  which  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  population  of  Macclealield  in  1801  was 
6743;  in  1811  it  amounted  to  12,999;  in  1821  to  17.746; 
and  in  1831  to  23,129.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
in  1831  was  4343;  of  families,  4740,  of  whom  4366  were 
employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  Sutton  contained 
5856  inhabitants,  and  Hurdsfield  3083.  The  united  popu- 
lation of  Macclesfield,  Sutton,  and  Hurdsfleld  was  at  that 
time  32,068,  and  is  now  computed  to  be  40,000.  Maccles 
Held  is  ICS  miles  north-north-west  from  London,  and  19 
from  Manchester. 

The  son  of  Henry  TIT.,  as  earl  of  Chester,  mado  Maccles- 
field, in  1260,  a  free  borough,  consisting  of  120  burgesses. 
Various  advantages  were  afterwards  granted  to  the  bur- 
gesses by  Edward  lU.,  Richard  II.,  Edward  IV.,  Elitabeth. 
and  Charles  II. 

The  town  of  Macclosfleld  is  now  the  chief  seat  in  the 
Bland  of  the  snk-throwing  trade,  which  progressively  ad- 
vanced ftom  1808  to  1823,  when  it  attained  its  greatest 
prosperity.  From  this  prosperity  it  rapidly  doclined,  and  in 
1832  there  were  only  forty-one  mills  at  work  out  of  seventy- 
two.  '  In       sot  nvw  thta  10,229  tfariMraters  or  spiimeri 
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wert  employed :  but  w  many  were  thrown  out  of  work 
that  the  number  was  reduced  to  3622  in  1832.  This  valu- 
able trade  of  spinning  raw  tiilk  flouruhed  in  coiuequence  of 
the  ^otection  it  received  against  the  introduction  of  thrown 
silk*  ffom  Frauoe  and  It^y.  Some  notion  of  tha  growth 
itf  the  itlk-teade  in  MoocIesfieM  may  be  formed,  when  it  is 
considered  that  every  variety  of  silk  article  is  now  produced 
in  thii  town,  fh>m  the  narrowest  ribbon  to  the  different 
kinds  of  sarsnets,  plain  and  figured  ^ros  de  Naples,  satin, 
ailk  veatings.  and  velvets.  It  is  likewise  the  ehi«  place  for 
the  manu&ctnre  of  ailk  haodkerchiefii  of  every  description, 
although  it  suffers  from  the  competition  of  bandana  hand- 
kerchiefs from  India.  This  last  circumstance,  combined 
with  Uie  introduction  of  the  broad  silks  from  the  Continent, 
has  reduced  wages  in  Maeolesfleld  more  than  one-half,  and 
oooasionally  involves  the  silk-weavers  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress 

Macclesfield  is  situated  on  the  west  side  and  at  the  base 
of  a  ranm  of  high  land  which  is  on  the  borden  of  Cheshire 
and  Deri>yshire,  and  is  a  part  of  the  mountain-region  of 
the  latter  county.  The  Botlen,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey, 
runs  through  the  town,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  called 
the  Waters.  A  canal  which  unites  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Peak  Forest  can^  passes  chwe  to  Macclesfield,  and  thus 
opens  a  water  communication  with  moat  ports  of  Eng- 
land. 

Macclesfield  contains  four  principal  streets,  diverging 
from  the  market-place  in  various  directions;  and  there  are 
four  chief  entrances  from  London,  Chester,  Manchester, 
and  Buxton.  The  town-hall  is  a  good  building,  designed 
by  Goodwin,  and  decorated  with  great  tajite,  aoathe  public 
room  is  well  i^pted  for  concerts  and  meetings.  A  sub- 
scription library,  founded  in  1770.  contains  nearly  20,000 
volumes,  and  is  also  a  depository  of  the  public  records. 
The  butchers'-market  is  a  very  neat,  compact,  and  suitable 
range  of  buildings  adjoining  the  general  market.  The 
court-house  and  gaol  for  the  hundred  of  Macclesfield  are  also 
situated  in  the  market-place.  The  town  is  supplied  with 
water  conducted  in  pipes  from  the  adjoining  hills,  and  the 
money  paid  for  it  goes  to  the  borough  fund.  There  are  two 
fire-engines,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  various 
factories  are  situated  on  the  BoUen.  One  of  the  cotton- 
factories  cost  30,000/.,  and  some  of  the  silk  foctories  14,000/. ; 
but  the  value  of  the  latter  has  been  much  depressed  by  the 
deteriomtion  of  the  silk-trade.  The  common  at  the  foot  of 
the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  has  been  en- 
closed in  consequence  of  an  aot  passed  for  that  purpose  in 
1791 ;  it  is  now  partly  built  upon,  and  the  rest  highly  cul- 
tivided.  There  is  an  excellent  steam-mill  for  ^ndiag  corn 
in  this  part  of  the  town.  There  are  two  banking  establish- 
nents.  and  a  branch  from  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Man- 
cheater.  The  corn  and  butchers*  markets  take  place  on 
Turaday  and  Saturday.  The  foirs  for  cattle,  cloth,  toys, 
&0.,  are.  May  6tb,  June  22nd,  July  lUh,  October  4th,  and 
November  11. 

The  dispensary,  erected  in  18L4,  has  one  physician,  three 
honorary  eui^eons,  and  one  house-surgeon,  with  a  salary  of 
100/,  per  annum.  There  is  one  savings'-baok,  eight  benefit 
societies  for  males,  each  consisting  of  400  or  500  members, 
and  four  for  females,  of  idwut  300  to  400  members  each. 
There  are  many  trusts  fbr  charitable  purposes.  The  free 
grammar-acIuMH  was  endowed  with  lands  in  1502  by  Sir 
John  Pereyval,  sometime  lord-mayor  of  London,  who  is  said 
to  liave  been  born  in  this  city.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  and  in  April  28th,  6th  of  king  Edward 
VI.,  a  new  foundation  took  place.  The  annual  revenue 
now  amounts  to  1300/.  per  annum.  By  act  of  parliament 
(1838)  four  exhibitions  of  60/.  each  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  established,  and  a  commercial  school  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  grammar-school. 

St.  Michael's  church  was  founded  by  Eleanor,  queen  of 
Edward  I.,  in  1278.  Its  arcbileoture  is  partly  Gothic ;  the 
chancel  end,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  contains  a  painted 
window  representing  our  Saviour,  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
Moses  delivering  t£s  Ten  Commandments.  There  are  two 
chapels  adjoining  this  church ;  one  belonged  to  Thonuts 
Savage,  archbishop  of  York,  whose  heart  was  buried  here  in 
1508:  this  chapel  now  beloi^to  the  marquis  of  Cholmonde- 
Icy.  The  other  chapel  belongs  to  the  Legh  family  of  Lyme, 
one  of  whose  ancestors,  as  appears  from  a  brass  plate  in  it, 
ser^'ed  king  Edward  IIL  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince, 
during  all  their  wars  in  France,  and  the  estate  of  Lyme 


was  given  him  for  recovering  a  standard  at  the  battle  of 
Cressy.  He  afterwards  served  Richard  II.,  and  was  be- 
headed at  Chester.  Sir  Peers,  the  son  of  Perkins,  served 
Henry  V.,  and  was  ^in  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

Christ  Church  was  built  by  Charles  Roe,  Esq.,  who  ac- 
quired a  fortune  in  the  silk  trade,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  establish  it.  The  two  churches  of  St.  Michael  and  Si. 
Geoi^e  have  sittings  for  4500.  St  George's  churt^  Sut- 
ton, and  Trinity  church,  Hurdsfleld,  have  1300  seats. 
There  are  various  meetinghouses  belonging  to  the  different 
classes  of  Dissenters. 

A  mechanics'  institution  was  formed  a  few  years  at^  Viv 
one  of  the  principal  manufacturers  of  this  town,  with  ibl* 
view  of  encouraging  the  efforts  of  some  young  men  who  had 
already  been  associated  for  scientific  purposes.  Various 
branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  now  taught  to  150 
members,  and  the  musical  class  has  made  such  progress  as 
to  treat  the  town  with  a  concert,  which  was  tftended  by  1 500 

firs<HU.  When  the  Factory  Commissioners  first  vi^tcd 
acclesfield,  a  census  was  taken  by  the  manufoctureni  of 
the  Slate  of  educatiui  of  the  children  in  their  employment, 
and  it  was  found  that  96  p^  cent,  could  read :  the  inabilitv 
of  the  remaining  four  parts  was  accounted  for  hy  the  cu- 
cumstance  of  their  belonging  to  fomilies  newly  arrived  fruai 
the  countrj',  and  their  n-anting  such  dress  as  they  thought 
necessary  for  appearing  at  school. 

The  following  was  the  state  of  education  as  ascertained 
in  June,  1838.  The  whole  number  of  schools  was  52,  vtiich 
contained  2109  scholars.  Of  this  number  of  pupils  lU-S 
also  attend  Sunday-schools;  1003  frequent  only  day-schools: 
469  are  under  five  years  of  age,  1566  between  five  anJ 
fifreen,  and  54  above  fifteen  years  old.  The  monilorial  s\s- 
tem  is  adopted  in  only  two  of  the  36  common  day-school^ 
which  are  attended  by  1219  scholars.  The  numbtf  of  Sun- 
day-scholars amounts  to  7843.  Of  these  149  are  under  five 
years  of  age,  5716  between  five  and  fifteen,  and  19*7  are 
above  flfreen.  The  EstablLahed  Church  ha^  two  Sunday- 
schools  and  770  scboUrs;  the  union  of  church  and  Dis- 
senters 2129,  the  Wesleyan  MethodisU  three  schools  auti 
1175  scholars.  Primitive  Methodists  585,  New  Connexion 
Methodists  1248,  Independents  871,  Baptists  490,  wd 
Catholics  594.  Tile  avonige  attendance  of  chiLdren  on  each 
Sunday  is  5639. 

(Coiry's  History  qf  Macdeifield ;  Ormerod's  History  i-/ 
Cheshire;  Aikins  Mattchesler;  Report  on  the  Silk 
Trade,  1832;  Charity  Commissioners'  Beport  on  the  Grata- 
mar  Schoot ;  Population  Betums ;  Communieationt  frm 
Macclexfteld.) 

MACE,  originally  a  club  of  metal,  whence  it  derived  its 
name  of  Ma^e  or  Mafue,  and  whence  its  diminutire  Ma- 
zuelle  is  also  derived.  In  a  more  ornament^  form  it  is 
used  as  an  ensign  of  authority  borne  before  magistrates. 

Tlie  mace  as  a  military  weapon  was  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to' the  cavalry,  end  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  senral 
are  represented  in  the  hands  of  the  combatants.  It  is  n.^ 
clear  when  the  fashion  of  suspending  them  from  the  saddle- 
bow for  occasional  use  was  first  introiduced  into  Europe,  but 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Asiatics,  *e 
may  perhaps  assign  it  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cou- 
tury.  Muratori  observes  that  in  a  close  contlict  of  cavalry 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  overthrow  or  wound  poweriul 
men  in  aimour  sitting  on  horseback,  for  their  persons,  beia; 
enveloped  in  hauberks,  helmets,  and  other  iron  covering 
duded  the  power  of  swords,  darts,  arrows,  and  such  like 
weapons.  For  this  reason  it  was  usual  to  strike  men  «4 
defended  with  iron  macos,  or  to  turn  the  attack  on  ilie 
horses,  that  by  makine  them  fall  tbey  might  seize  the 
rider;  or  if  be  had  tuiMiled  on  the  ground,  the  weight  ot 
his  armour  might  render  him  unable  to  contend  with  aoy 
effect. 

Maces  seem  to  have  been  much  used  from  the  time  of 
Edward  II.,  both  in  battles  and  tournaments.  Mej-rick  say^ 
all  the  heavy  cavalry  were  supplied  with  them  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenUi  centuries,  though  they  sometimes 
gave  way  to  the  short  battle-axe  and  horseman's  hammer. 
The  invention  of  pistols  ui  the  rewn  of  Heniy  VIII.  occa- 
sioned tbeur  disuse  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth. 

Ellis,  in  his  notes  to  the '  FabUanx,'  sa^s  the  mace  was  a 
common  weapon  with  ecdesiasttes,  who,  in  consequence  of 
their  tenures,  frequently  took  the  field,  but  vrere  by  a  canon 
of  the  chuRib  forbidden  to  wield  the  sword.  Maces  are  liiill 
used  by  the  Tiukish  hocaemen.  ^funtoii,  JgOiq.  Med, 
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^vi  Ditiert,  26 ;  Meyrick  and  Skelton'a  Engraved  llUtttr. 
qf  antient  Amu  and  Armour,  4to.,  Lond.,  1830,  vol.  ii., 
pi  82  and  134;  Etiis'a  i^'oi/tour,  edit.  1815.  i  .  190.) 

The  word  Mace  is  sometimes  used  by  our  old  writers  in 
tlie  sense  of  a  sceptre. 

MACE.  [Myeistica.] 

MACER.  A  medicinal  bark  is  described  m  antieut 
authors  by  this  name.  Dio80(»ides  states  that  it  is  Ivought 
fi-om  barbarous  regions;  Galen  and  Fliny  mention  it  as 
brought  from  India;  but  all  agree  that  it  is  useful  in  dysen- 
tery. C.  d'Acosta,  deseribei  a  tree  on  the  Malabar  coast 
which  by  the  Brachmaus  is  called  Maere,  of  which  the  bark, 
be  saya,  is  used  by  them  as  aoure  fbr  dysentery,  and  th«t£uro- 
peanscallitthe  *arbwsanct^*and  8l  Thomas's  tree.  What 
tree  is  intended  by  him,  bis  description  does  not  enable 
botaniata  to  determine,  but  it  might  probably  be  ascertained 
by  those  resident  on  iba  coast  by  comparing  his  description 
with  that  of  the  trees  indigenous  or  much  esteemed  by  the 
natives  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Avicenna  gives  talimfar  as 
tlie  Arabic  synonyme  of  Macer.  Dr.  Royle  states,  in  hui 
'  Illustralions  of  Himalayan  Botany,'  p.  21)9,  that  he  obtained 
from  Caubul,  under  the  name  of  taieei^itr,  leaves  of  a  highly 
aromatic  and  stimulant  nature,  which,  having  ascertained  to 
be  those  of  a  species  of  Rhododendron,  he  named  R.  aro- 
maticum,  but  the  plant  had  been  previously  called  R.  lepi- 
datum  by  Dr.  WaUieh. 

In  Persian  works  mqfitr  is  given  as  the  Greek  nune  of 
talnei^ur.  Transcribers  no  doubt  Jaw  here,  as  in  the  case 
}f  Lycium,  changed  the  k  into  /  by  an  error  of  a  single 
point.  Though  the  leaves  do  not  agree  with  the  descrip- 
lions  of  Macer,  they  may  long  have  been  substituted  for 
■hem ;  they  no  doubt  possess  some  astringent  with  their  stl- 
nulant  properties,  and  are  therefore  wdfl  calculated  to  be 
useful  as  medicinal  agents. 

M  ACEDO'NI  A  (Hon&via).  The  boundaries  of  this  couo- 
ry  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Mace- 
lunia  included  a  considerable  part  of  lllyria  and  Thrace; 
>ut  M«:edonia  Proper  may  be  considered  as  separated  from 
rhesHaly  on  the  south  by  tlie  Cambunian  mountains;  from 
;nyria  on  the  west  by  the  great  mountain-chain  called 
iicarduB  and  Bern  as,  and  which  under  the  name  of  Pindus 
tlso  separates  Thessaly  from  Epirut ;  from  Mcesia  on  the 
lorth  by  the  mountains  called  Orbelus  and  Scomius,  which 
un  at  right  angles  to  Scardus;  and  from  Thrace  on  the 
uat  by  the  river  Strymon.  The  Macedonia  of  Herodotus 
VAA  however  still  more  limited,  as  is  afterwards  mentioned. 
Macedonia  Proper,  as  defined  above,  is  watered  by  three 
ivers  of  considerable  size,  the  AsTus,  the  Lydias,  and  the 
laliacmon,  all  which  flow  into  theThermaic  Gulf  (the  mo- 
lern  Gulf  of  Saloniki).  The  most  easterly  as  well  as  the 
argest  of  the  three,  the  Axiua  ( Vardar),  tlows  from  the  ranges 
■o  tween  Soardua  and  Orbelus,  in  the  north-west  of  Macedonia, 
nd  is  increased  by  several  tributaries,  and  particularly  the 
ilrigon  [Kuckt/k  Karatou),  which  rises  in  the  nounuins 
rhich  divide  Macedonia  and  lllyria.  Hie  next  river  to  the 
I'cat  of  the  Axius  is  the  Lydias  (called  at  the  present  day 
Cara  Asmac  on  the  coast  and  Potova  in  tlie  interior),  which 
lowed,  accordiug  to  Strabo  (vii. ,  Extracts,  sec.  9,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
30,  Tauchn.),  ft'om  the  lake  on  which  Pella  is  situated.  It 
low  joins  the  Axius  about  a  league  above  the  entrance  of 
lie  AxtuB  into  the  sea.  To  the  west  of  tho  Lydias  is  the 
laliacmon  (Indje  Karasou),  which  flows  iirom  the  Cam- 
unian  mountains ;  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  joined  the 
.ydias  <vii.,  127),  but  at  present  the  Haliacmoo  and  Ly- 
ias  enter  the  sea  by  different  mouths.  The  whole  of  the 
istriot  on  the  sea'-coast,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
he  interior,  between  the  Axius  and  the  Haliacmon,  is  vory 
ow  and  marshy.  [Axius.] 

From  the  mountains  which  divide  lllyria  and  Macedonia 
wo  mountain-ranges  run  towards  the  south-east,  separating 
he  valleys  of  the  Haliacmon,  the  Lydias,  and  Uie  Axius : 
he  most  southerly  of  these  ranges,  which  is  between  the 
laliacmon  and  Lydias,  was  called  Bermius;  and  the  most 
ortherly,  between  the  Lydias  and  the  Axius,  Dysorum,  in 
ne  part  of  its  course  at  least.  The  only  other  rivers  of 
nv  importance  were  the  Strymon  and  the  Angites,  whose 
alleys  were  separated  from  that  of  the  Axius  by  a  range 
•f  mountains  which  runs  from  Orbelus  on  the  north  towards 
he  peninsula  of  Chalcidice.  The  Strymon  {Strwna)  rises 
n  Meunt  Scomius  and  flows  into  the  Strymonic  Gulf  (Gu^^ 
/  Orphatio).  Not  flir  from  the  sea  it  fnms  a  lake,  called 
^rcinitis  {Kerkine),  into  which  theAngitM  flows  from  the 
lastwanl.  [Ahphipolis.I 
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The  ongin  and  early  bistcry  of  the  Macedonians  an  in* 
volved  in  much  obscurity.  Some  moderns  have  attempted, 
against  all  probability,  to  derive  the  name  trmn  the  idttim 
(D'iia.  or  n^Pi*3)  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(Gen^  X.  4 ;  Numb.,  xxiv.  24 ;  J«r.,  ii.  10 ;  Ezek^  xxvii.  6 ; 
Dan.,  XL  30).  This  opinion  appears  to  have  arisen  in  part 
ttom  the  description  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Kitiim. 
which  is  supposed  to  answer  to  Macedonia ;  but  still  mora 
fh>m  the  &ct  that  in  the  book  of  Bfaea^M,  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  come  from  the  land  of  Cbeittieim  {be  t% 
yrjc  Xeittui/i,  1  Mace,  i.  1),  and  Perseus  is  called  king  ot 
the  Kittians  (KtrruMv,  1  Maee.,  viii.  5). 

In  inquiring  into  the  early  history  of  the  Macedonians, 
two  questions,  which  are  frequently  confused,  oujfht  to  be 
kept  distinct,  namely,  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  people, 
and  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  under  the 
Temenidn ;  for  while  there  is  abundant  reason  for  b^Leving 
that  the  Macedonian  princes  were  descended  fhim  an  Hel- 
lenic race,  it  appears  probable  that  the  Macedonians  them- 
selves were  an  Illyrian  people,  though  the  country  must 
also  have  been  inhabited  in  very  cariy  times  by  many  Hel- 
lenic tribes.  The  Greeks  themselves  always  regarded  the 
Macedonians  as  barbarians,  that  is.  as  a  people  not  of  Hel- 
lenic origin ;  and  the  simiUirihr.of  the  manners  and  custonut 
as  well  as  the  languages,  as  &r  as  they  are  known,  of  the 
early  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  appear  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the 
name  of  Maeedonis  comprehended  only  the  country  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Lydias,  for  he  observes  that  Mace- 
donia was  separated  from  Bottiseis  by  the  united  mouth  of 
the  Lydias  and  Haliacmon.  (Herodot,  vii.  127.)  How  far 
inland  Herodotus  conceived  that  Macedonia  extended  does 
not  appear  from  his  narrative.  According  to  many  antient 
writers.  Macedonia  was  originally  called  Ematbia  (Plin., 

H.  N;  iv.  17;  Justin,  vii.  1 ;  GelU  xiv.  6) ;  but  we  also  find 
traces  of  the  name  of  Macedonians  from  the  earliest  times, 
under  the  antient  forms  of  Macetn  (Haxfrai)  and  Macedni 
iVtattSvni),  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the 
sottth-westem  part  of  Macedonia  near  Mount  Pindus.  He- 
rodotns  says  that  the  Dorians  dwelling  under  Pindus  were 
called  Macedonians  (i.  S6 ;  compare  viii.  43) ;  and  although 
it  may  for  many  reasons  be  doubted  whether  the  Macedo- 
nians had  any  particular  connection  with  the  Dorians,  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the 
Macedonians  once  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Pindus,  whence  they 
emigrated  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

Tnen  an  various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarehy,  but  all  agree  in  asserting  that  the  royal 
fomily  was  descended  from  the  race  of  Temenus  of  Argos. 
(Herodot.,  viii.  137-1 39 ;  Thucr^d.,  ii.  99.)  Perdiccas  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  this  empire;  the  dominions  of 
which  were  first  conRned  to  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edessa  between  the  Lydias  and  the  Haliacmon.  but  after- 
wards extended  Dsfar  as  the  Axius,  and  subsequently  along 
the  coast  as  &r  as  the  Strymon.  Very  little  however  is 
known  of  the  histray  of  the  country  till  the  reign  of  Amynlas 

I.  ,  who  was  king  of  Macedon  at  the  time  of  the  expuleion  of 
the  Pisistratidee  friim  Athens,  n.c.  560.  This  monarch  sub- 
mitted to  Mwabyzus,  who  had  been  left  in  Europe  by 
Darius  after  the  &ilure  of  his  Scythian  expedition ;  and 
Macedonia  was  oonsidmd  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire 
till  the  battle  of  Platiea  delivered  it  from  subjection  to  the 
king  of  Persia. 

Amyntas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  I-,  who  was 
obliged  to  accompany  the  Persian  army  into  Greece,  but  was 
able  on  several  occasions  to  render  important  serviced  to  the 
Grecian  cause.  Alexanderwas  not  allowed  to  contend  at  the 
Ohrmpian  games  until  he  had  proved  his  Ai^ve  descent. 
(Herodot.,  V.  22;  compare  Justin,  vii.  2.)  Tbetimeof  Alex- 
ander's death  is  uncertain,  but  he  lived  at  least  to  B.C.  463. 
whenCimonrecoveredHiasoa.  (Plutarrh.  Ctmon,  c.  14.)  He 
was  succeeded  by  Perdiocas  II..  a  fickle  and  dishonourable 
prince,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
and  altemntdy  assisted  Athens  and  Sparta  as  his  interesU 
tx  policy  dictated.  His  weeesaor  Arohelaus  (b.c.  413)  was 
the  wisest  monarch  that  had  yet  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Macedon.  He  effiaeted  greater  improvements  in  his  king- 
dom, according  to  Thucydides.  than  all  the  other  monarch* 
together  who  had  preceded  him  (it  100).  He  greatly  im- 
proved the  condition  of  his  army,  he  erected  forts  to  repress 
his  barbarous  neighbouis,  constructed  roads,  and  endeor 
voured  to  diffme  among  his  subjects  a  love  of  Gr«c«ri  p 
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litentura  and  tvAneiiMnt  He  4s  niA  to  htn  uiviteA  6o< 
crates  to  aettle  at  hh  court,  and  Enrtpide*  mkled  there 
during  the  latter  ^wiod  of  bis  life.  [ARcnKLADa.] 

On  the  aAsaMination  of  Art^elans,  bjc-  399,  the  gresteat 
oonftiaion  prenilad  for  many  year* ;  and  it  vas  not  tiU  the 
acceuioa  of  Atnyntas  11.  (ex.  393).  that  anything  like  order 
wai  restored  to  the  country.  But  even  during  the  greater 
part  of  hiif  reign  Maoedonia  was  distnctad  by  intestine  con- 
moti<nu  and  foreign  enemies;  and  on  hia  oeatht  B-c.  369, 
the  same  «tate  of  confusion  prevailed  that  had  iullowed  the 
death  of  Archelaus.  Amyntaa  wa^aucoeeded  by  hia  eldest 
son,  Alexander  11^  who  was  assassinated  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  bis  reiffQ  by  Ptolemy  Aloritea,  who  held  the 
supreme  po««  for  three  years  as  regent  during  the  minority 
of  PerdicoBi ;  but^  in  eoDsequenoe  of  abnaiag  his  tru^  he 
was  cut  off  Iqr  Perdiocaa,  b-c.  364.  Perdiccas,  after  a  reign 
of  five  yearat  fell  in  battle  against  the  lUyriaov  b  a  359, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  the  eelebrated 
Philip,  who  succeeded  to  a  kingdom  assailed  by  numerous 
enemies  and  weakened  by  inte&tine  commotions,  and 
left  it,  to  his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  the  moat  powerful 
monarchy  in  Europe.  [Philip  ;  ALBxaNDSR.)  The 
immediate  consequenoes  of  Alexander's  death  are  given 
under  Antipatsb  and  Cassandbk  ;  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  stale  here,  that  in  the  commotions  consequent  upon 
that  event,  the  royal  family  was  finally  destroyed,  and 
Ca&sander  obtained  at  first  the  power,  and  eventually  the 
title  of  king  of  Maeedon.  Cassonder  was  aucceeded  by  his 
son  PhUip,  B.C.  396,  who  reigned  orily  two  years ;  and  on 
hia  death,  in  m.  894,  his  tm  yeunger  hrothen,  Antipater 
and  Alexaader,  having  qiiarT«Ued  reepeoting  the  suoceaaiont 
the  throne  was  seized  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonos, 
who  reigneu  for  seven  years.  He  was  driven  from  his 
kingdom,  n.c.  287,  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirua,  who  was 
however  deposed  in  his  turn,  after  a  short  reign  of  seven 
months,  by  LysimaediuB,  king  of  Thimoe.  [Lvsiiulcbvb.] 

On  the  death  of  Lyaimaobus,  who  (eil  in  battle,  •.c.  381, 
the  country  remained  in  almost  a  state  «f  anarchy  tor  many 
years.  The  invasion  of  theGaub  ftom  b.c.  280  to  b.c.  278, 
and  the  contests  between  the  numerous  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  brought  the  couittiy  to  the  brmk  of  ruin.  Eventu* 
ally  Antironus(Bumamed  Gonoatas),  theew  of  Demetrius, 
vas  proc&imed  king ;  but  was  dethroned  by  Pyrrhus,  who 
again  obtained  the  kingdom  en  his  rettirn  flmn  Italy, 
After  the  death  of  Fr^liiUi  AntigODtti  legtuned  peuessioa 
of  the  throne,  which  ha  retained  till  his  death,  b-c.  239. 
The  two  following  manarcbs,  Demetrius  II.  (B.a  239-229) 
and  Antigonus  IL  (b.c.  229-220),  were  principally  occupied 
in  the  Grecian  wars  which  followed  the  formation  of  the 
Achown  league.  [Amtiookus.] 

Philip  v.,  who  succeeded  Amyntas,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Roman  a,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Hannibal ;  but  was  never  able  to  afford  htm  wy  efiectual  as- 
tiitance,  in  eonsequence  of  ooatinual  wars  with  the  ^to- 
lians  and  Illyrians,  whom  the  Romans  had  found  means  to 
excite  against  him.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Carthage.  Philip  found  that  he  vas  unaUe  to  cope  with  the 
Roman  power;  and  alter  continuing  Che  oontoet  ft«  R  fow 
years,  was  obliged  to  sua  for  peaee  oB  sueh  terms  as  the 
victors  chose  to  grant  Phil^)  was  auoeeeded  by  Parseui^ 
B.C.  1 78,  who  corned  on  war  againat  die  Remans.  Bud  was 
finally  conquered,  b.c.  168.  ^iitLn.]  Ifuedonia  was 
not  immediately  converted  into  a  Roman  provino^  hut  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  which  were  ooosidersd  indepen- 
dent, and  governed  by  their  own  laws.  *nd  of  which  the 
capitals  were  respectively— Amphipolit.  Tbeaialoniea,  Pella, 
and  Pelagonia.  Macedonia  was  ib^iead  to  the  fom  of  B 
Roman  province,  b.c.  142. 

It  is  very  difDcult  to  detomine  the  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Macedonia.  Aeoordtng  to  the  '  Epito- 
mizer*  of  Strabo  (rii.).  it  was  bounded  by  the  AdrUtie  on 
the  west ;  on  the  norUx  by  the  mountatni  of  Scardus,  Orbe- 
lus,  Rhodope,  and  Hnmus ;  on  the  south  by  the  Via  Sbbb^ 
tia;  and  on  Uie  east  it  extended  as  fiff  as  Cypsda  WfTtiie 
mouih  of  the  Hebrua.  But  this  statement  with  reepeot  to 
the  Bouthem  boundary  ofHaeedonia  cannot  he  correct,  since 
we  know  that  the  province  of  Macedonia  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Achaea ;  and  although  it  is  extremely 
dkllicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  the  precise  bonndariea  of 
these  provinces,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Adiaa  extended 
farther  north  than  the  south  of  Thessaly. 

Macedonia  was  intuited  from  the  earliest  times  by 
numerous  tribes,  whose  aames  continued  to  be  given  till  a 


late  period  to  wwus  dtatrietB  Bf  eonntry.  The  imn* 
important  of  Ibeae  divisions  wen— M^oBia,  BottiaeiB  or 
Bottina,  Pieha,  Etimea,  Stymphalio,  OrsMis,  l^yncus, 
■oidia  jr  Eordne^  BmathH  l^eonU,  end  C^alodioe. 

My^donia,  on  the  Thermaic  Bay,  was  aepaiBted  from 
the  district  of  Bottieei^  or  Bottina,  by  the  AxiuB  (Hero- 
dot^  vii.  123);  but  its  beundariet  on  tke  east  ore  doubc- 
tah  Ttiucydides  rukn  it  cxteod  as  for  as  Ae  Strycoon 
(il  99);  but  tbia  Is  at  VBrience  with  the  stateBnent  of 
Herodotas,  who  speoke  of  the  land  to  tbe  wwat  of  the 
Btrymon  under  the  name  of  BWt4a.  <H«redot.,  vii.  lis.) 
Mygdenia  was  originally  oorupicd  by  ^  SAoaes,  m  Thm- 
cran  people,  who  wece  expelled  thmee  by  tbe  TenecidK. 
<Thneyd.,  ii.  99.)  The  priiunpet  town  in  thia  district  wu 
Thames  BftatwBrts  called  ThesaaloBicB  bv  ChaBBnder  in 
honour  of  hf*  vifo»  who  waB  dtughter  ofPfiQip.  (Strabo^ 
viL,  BxeerpiOt  sec.  10,  vol.  ii^  p.  131.)  It  Wms  *  lai;^  and 
prosperous  town,  and  ekists  at  the  praieBt  day  UBMr  the 
name  of  8aloniki»  The  Apostie  l^ol  addresaed  two  emstles 
to  the  CSbristian  converts  in  this  town.  The  lake  Bolbe^ 
called  at  the  present  day  Betohik,  wu  either  in  or  near 
Mygdonia  (Thucyd.,  I.  M)t  >t  is  aaid  by  Dr.  Ovke  lo  be 
about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  six  or  eight  in  breadth. 

T\k!  Bottiseis,  or  Bottitea  of  Herodotus  ^-aa  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Axias,  on  the  west  by  the  nnited  mouth  c' 
theHaliacmon  and  L)'dias(viL  127)iand  on  tbe  north  >t 
EmaUiia.*  The  principal  town  ef  Bottimia  was  PeU 
situate  on  tbe  lake  through  which  the  L^-diaa  flows,  whirh 
afterwards  beeame  the  nsidehee  of  &e  Inngs  of  Maredoa. 
Pella  was  a  small  plaee  till  the  time  of  Phuipg  by  whom  it 
was  greatly  enlarged  and  haautiled.  (Strabob  vii.,  sec.  ?, 
vol.  il.,  pp.  lSO-131.)  Tbe  ruins  of  Pella  nay  still  be  sen 
at  Alakiltsseh.  NeartfaenMnith(tf  thel^iaa  was  ibe  ton 
of  Ichnv,  celebrated  for  an  antient  temple.  <HerodoT.  Tii 
123;  Pliny,  H.N.,  iv.  17;  Mela,  il  3t  Hosyt-h.,  under 
'txvahiv.)  Thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  f^t*,  al  Ifae  foot  of 
Mount  Bermins  (Plin.,  H.  iv.  17),  was  ihe  antient  city 
of  Berrhoea,  or  Bonea,  which  is  mentioecd  in  the  AeU  q/'/Zie 
Apostles  (xvii.  10>. 

Proceeding  aloi^  the  coast  we  eone  to  ?Kiria.  Tbe 
antient  district  of  Haeedonb  originally  intervened  betveei? 
Bottisa  and  Pieria.   Aeeording  to  Strabo  (vii.,  sec  8,  toL  it. 

£.  1 30>,  and  Liyy  (ifliv.  9),  ^mib  was  bounded  or.  tb«  »iutb 
y  Dtum ;  hut  in  more  antient  tines  ttwiHun*  was  protaKF 
upliedto  all  the  country  between  MaoedonisBnd  thePeoetn 
Ptolemy  calls  fbe  country  brtween  the  mouth  oi  the  Lydisi 
and  that  of  the  Peneus  by  the  name  of  Pieria.  Piena. 
celebrated  in  Orecian  mythology  as  tbe  first  seat  of  tbe 
muses.  Pydna,  the  chief  place  in  this  district,  also  called 
C}-dna  (Steph.  Byz.),  and  Citron,  according  lo  Strabo 
sec.  6,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1S9),  known  at  the  present  day  under  the 
name  of  Kidros,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Greek  city,  and  vts 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  AtheniuTis ;  but  «u 
afterwards  taken  l^  Philip  and  given  to  OlyBthus.  IV 
battle  between  Perseus  and  .£milius,  which  decided  the  fete 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  was  fought  near  pTd.-a 
Soudi  of  Pydna  was  the  town  of  Dium,  at  tbe  foot  of  Mcbni 
Olympus,  ofwhidi  liry  has  given  a  shoil  deacription  (sltv. 
6,  7).  It  afterwards  became  h  RAona  colony.  (Plisr, 
H.N.,  iv.  17.)  Forty  stadia  to  the  nortb  of  Pydna  n, 
Methone  (Strabo,  vii.,  sec.  B,  \<A,  ii..  p.  139),  at  the  siefeof 
which  PhUip,  the  fother  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  lost  anVe. 

In  the  interior,  to  the  west  of  Pieria,  in  the  ralley  of  ite  i 
Ha1iacmon,was  tbe  district  of  Elimea,  the  ihbiibitants  ef  | 
which  were  called  Elimiolft.  In  the  time  of  Tfauc-t  ditfes,  j 
Elimea  was  subject  to  the  Macedohian  monarchs.  but  eas  | 
governed  by  its  own  princes  tiu  99).  There  was  a  nsd  . 
from  Elimea  to  Thessaly  over  the  Cambunian  uountaint  i 
tUv.,xlii.  53),  and  another  to  j^tolia<Liv.,  xTiii.  21).  I 
Bonth-west  of  Elimea  was  the  district  of  Strmpbilik  i 
which  waa  anne:red  to  Maoedon  on  tke  conquBSt  of  FWseua  j 
by  the  Romans  (Liv.,  idv.  30),  together  aitn  the  oountty  of 
fhe  Atintani  and  Poravaei,  which  eateoded  to  the  west  of 
Elimea,  in  tllj-ria  and  Epirus. 

North-west  of  Elimea  was  the  dtstriet  of  Oreatis  <P))lyb4 
xviii.  30 ;  Liv.,  xxxiii.  34),  which  probably  denved  its  ram, 
as  Miiller  has  remarked,  from  the  mountainous  nstun  of 
the  country  (opof,  mmmtaifi^,  and  not  from  Orestes,  the  soa 
of  Agamemnon.  The  Orestm  appear  to  have  been  inde- 
pendent of  the  Macedonian  kings  for  a  eonudetable  tinwi 

*  TlieBottiMarrhtefttkaba  AirerBMM«i^.letac«ljH>^ 

Ihc  BolliEi,      the  gimI  of  Fotulmt  niiil  Ihe  GdLT  uT  Thermf"  Utw  'JWT  *M 
drinuoutafOoUiM.  (' JMinwlorEiliMxiion,'lv„p.  LXL)3 
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they  Tare  however  oblige^  sit  length  \a  wbmit  to  their  au- 
thority, but  were  declarecl  indepeu&nt  again  on  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Romanji.  (Liv..  xxi^iu.  340  The 
principal  town  in  this  district  was  Celetnim,  situate  on  a 
peninsula  which  TUi  into  a  lake  «f  the  ubm  uune  (the 
modern  Ktuioria  w  Keiriei. 

LyncW)  the  country  of  tHe  iryneesUB  (Thneyd,  it.  83, 
]  24 ;  Ut.,  x^ffi.  88 ;  xxxi  83 ;  xxxiL  8).  north  of  Orestts, 
was  surrounded  by  tnouataiDS  on  all  tides.  It  contaiqed 
»o  towns  of  any  importanoe  wcspt  Heraoleai  which  was 
tiiluate  on  the  great  Egnatian  |K>a«L  The  LynoesUe  were 
tiUYurned  by  an  independent  prince  of  the  name  of  Arrhi- 
bceus  during  the  early  part  of  tbf  p^loponnetian  war. 
iTbucyd.,  iv.  124.) 

To  the  east  of  LjiieHa,  and  porlh  of  Elimea  and  the  Ber- 
mius,  was  the  district  Eordia,  or  Eordioa.  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lydias.  The  Eordian*  are  B«id  to  bfive  been  driven 
out  of  their  oounUy,  which  however  still  continued  to  beu 
the  name  of  Eordia  by  the  Tewenids^  and  to  have  settled 
aflerwards  about  Phytea.  which  waa  ^bably  a  tarn  in 
MjwdoQift.  (Thucyd,  iL  99.) 

Emathia,  which  was  afterwwdl  limited  to  the  vonntiy 
north  of  Bottiiaa,  in  the  valley  of  the  I^diM,  was  the  name, 
as  has  been  already  lemaAed,  by  which  the  country  was 
originally  called,  aeeorduig  to  many  antient  writers.  The 
chief  town  in  Uiis  distriet.  ,£gsB,  afterwards  oallod  Sdesia 
<  Vodina),  was  the  capital  of  theMuedouian  lilDgdooi  In 
the  earliest  times ;  and  even  when  It  had  eeased  te  be  th* 
royal  residence,  it  still  ooatinued  ^e  burial-ptaoe  of  the 
kings.  It  was  a  larf^  city  in  the  time  of  Uvy  (xlv.  30). 
It  stood  on  the  Via  Sgnatia,  30  miles  wwt  of  Pella. 

The  northern  part  of  Macedonia  was  inhabited  bv  variow 
tribes  of  FiBonians:  of  which  the  prinoipal  wore  the  jpela- 
goniana,  who  dwelt  north  of  lomcestis.  The  chief  town  of 
tliis  district  was  also  called  FclH[cnia.  The  Agrians,  north- 
east of  the  Pelagonians,  were  a  powerful  Pvonian  tribes 
living  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon  (Strnbo.  vii«  s.  la, 
vol.  ii,  p.  133.) 

The  peninsula  south  of  Mygdonia,  between  the  Thwrnaic 
and  Slrymonio  gulfk,  was  called  Chaloidice  from  tiie  C^al- 
cidians  of  EubcBa,  who  formed  settlements  in  this  country 
in  very  early  times.  The  peninsula  of  Chaloidice  comprised  in 
the  south  three  smaller  peninsulas :  Fallene,  foimerly  called 
Phlegra  (Strabo,  viL,  s.  12,  voL  ii.,  p.  ISO,  between  the 
Thermaio  and  Toronsic  golfi;  Sithonia,  between  the  To- 
ronaic  and  Stngitio  gulA  ;  and  Aeti,  as  Thucydides  calls 
it  (iv.  109),  or  Athoa,  aoonrding  to  Herodotus  (vii.  82),  be- 
tween the  Singitie  and  Strymonio  gnlft.  [Atboi.}  The 
peninsula  of  Gnalcidice.  together  with  the  three  snaller 
peninsulas,  contained  several  important  towns,  which  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  Grecian  history. 

Potidaa,  afterwards  called  Cassandria  from  Cassander, 
king  of  Maeedon,  founded  by  tiie  Corinthians  (Thueydn  L 
66),  stood  on  the  narrow  isthmnswhidi  connects  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene  with  the  mainland.  It  sent  300  men  to 
Plataa  (Herodot.,  ix.  28),  and  afto:  the  Persian  war  was 
subject  to  the  Athenians.  Potidtee  revolted  from  Athena, 
B.C.  432 ;  and  was  not  taken  till  after  e  siege  of  two  years ; 
when  the  Potidnans  surrendered  and  were  allowed  to  qibt 
the  plaoe.  A  mutihtted  inscription  in  d^ioc  verses  now  io 
the  British  Uuaanm,  commomoratas  the  courage  of  tfaose 
Athenians  who  Ml  m  a  battle  before  this  town,  s.g.  438 
{El^n  Marbltt,  No.  348.)  An  Athenian  colony  was  afltt 
wards  sent  to  occupy  the  town.  (Hiu(^d.,  it.  70.)  It  subse- 
quently fall  under  the  power  of  Philip  of  Maeedon,  and 
continued  from  that  time  subject  to  the  Macedonian  kings. 
The  ath«r  towns  of  Pallene  were  Aphytis,  with  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Bacchus;  Mende,  a  colony  of  Eretria  in  Eubcea 
(I  buoyd..  iv.  123),  which  revolted  frosn  the  Athenians,  B.C. 
423,  and  was  retaken  by  Nicios  and  Nicostratus;  and 
Suione,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pellenians  from 
Acliaia  in  Peloponnesus,  which  also  revolted  from  the 
Athenians,  n.G.  423,  but  was  letaken,  and  the  inhabitants 
trasted  with  great  cruelty ;  the  town  and  lands  were 
afterwards  given  to  the  Plataano.  tThucyd.,  v.  S3.) 

At  the  head  of  the  Toronaie  Oulf  was  the  impoitant 
town  of  Olynthus.  fbunded  1^  the  Chaloidians  and  Ere* 
Irians  of  Eubosa.  [OLTmrHUs-j  The  chief  town  in  Bithonu 
was  Torone,  on  the  south-western  ooest,  vhiiA  was  also  pro* 
bably  founded  by  the  Euboaans.  Torone  was  for  a  wng 
time  subject  to  the  Atheniana  but  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  Olynihian  oonfbdancy.  and  was  eventuaUy  united  to  the 
MmennnMin  muuHtcby  by  Philip. 


[The  pemnsula  of  Act£,  or  Athos,  was  inhabited  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  by  a  few  people  of  Chalcidic  orifiin,  but 
principally  by  Pelasgian^  Biult»,  Crestonians,  and  Edones, 
who  dwelt  in  small  fortified  villages.  (Thucyd.,  iv.  109.)  At 
the  extrsmUv  of  this  peninsula  was  Mount  Atho%  oUled  at 
the  present  day  Monte  Santo.  The  canal  of  Xerxes  can  still 
be  distinctly  traced.  Herodotus  enumerates  six  towns 
within  thispeninsula :  Sane,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Andros  (Thucvd.,  iv.  109);  Dium,  Olqihyxus.  Acroibooi^ 
Thysaus,  and  Cleonra.  Acanthus,  situate' on  the  low  flat 
isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Acl6  with^^ 
mainland,  was  once  an  important  town.  [Athos.] 
chief  towns  in  the  interim  of  the  peninsula  of  ChalrlRe 
were  Chalcia  and  ApoUonia,  mentiened  in  the  Acta  qf  Me 
Apostles  (xvit.  1)4 

The  Via  Itgaatia.  which  formed  one  great  line  of  com 
municatioD  between  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Bysantium,  com- 
menced at  ApoUonia  in  lllyria,  and  was  joined  at  Clodiana 
on  tbe  Genuaus  by  the  Via  Candavia,  from  I^rracbium, 
which  however  is  tdso  eollod  tbe  Via  Bgnatia  (Stndio,  vii. 
$  3).  The  Via  Eguatia  entered  Macedonia  in  the  district 
of  l<ynou«,  and  p«M«d  by  the  towni  of  Sdessa»  Pella,  Thee 
salonico,  ApoUonia,  and  -Amphipolis,  where  it  ontenMl 
Thrace.  [Thracb.] 

MACERATA  E  CAMERI'NO,  DELEGAZIONE  DI, 
a  province  of  the  Papal  State,  forming  part  of  the  old  division 
called  the  Marches,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces 
of  Aneona  and  Urbino  e  Pesoro.  an  the  east  by  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  west  by  the  prspuoe  of  perugio,  and  on  the  south 
by  those  of  Spoleto  and  Fermo  cd  Ascoh.  Its  papulation 
amounts  to  843,000  inhabitants,  distributed  among  12 
walled  towns,  48  terre  with  communal  councils,  ana  23$ 
villegBB  and  hamlets.  The  general  inclination  cMf  tlic  snz^ 
ftice  of  tbe  country  is  to  the  north-east,  as  it  spreads  from 
the  Ibot  of  the  central  Apwnine  chain  to  the  coast  of  the 
Adrutic  The  ^ncipal  rivers  are  the  Potensa,  Ghienti, 
and  Musoa^  vbich  rise  in  the  Apennines  and  flow  into  tha 
Adriatic 

The  principal  towns  are  1,  Macerata,  on  a  hill  in  a 
fine  country  watered  by  the  Chienii,  a  neat,  well-built, 
cheerful  town,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  several  churches 
and  convents  with  good  paintings,  a  college,  and  a  uni- 
versity, with  a  libmry  containing  20,000  volumea,  a  court 
of  appeal  ftir  all  the  provinces  of  the  Marches,  a  handsome 
towD'house^  and  several  fine  private  palaces,  amonest  which 
the  Palace  Compagnoni  is  the  most  lemarkable.  Macerata 
is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  residence  of  the  delegate.  It 
carries  on  a  consideraUe  trade  in  eorn^  silk,  and  cattle.  An 
annual  ftir  fbr  horses  is  held  at  Ibeerata.  8.  Loekto. 
3,  Recanati,  near  the  Adriatic,  with  4000  inhabitants,  and 
several  churches  and  convents.  4,  Tolcntino,  ftrther  in- 
land, near  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  wi'th  3000  inhabitants, 
and  known  in  modem  history  fiir  tbe  treaty  of  peace  of 
February,  1797,  between  General  Bonaparte  and  Pope 
Pius  VI.;  and  also  for  a  battle  on  the  3rd  of  May,  181$, 
between  tbe  Austrians  under  General  Bianchi  and  the 
Neapolitans  under  Joachim  Murat,  which  by  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  decided  Uie  fate  of  Naples.  &,  Gsmerino,  the 
ontientCamermum,  an  old  town  among  the  Apennines,  and 
a  bishop's  see,  with  7000  inhabitants,  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  some  silk  manufactories.  It  is  the  birth-|daee 
of  the  painter  Carlo  MatattL  6,  Fabriant^  ftrtber  north, 
a  bishop's  see,  with  7000  inlubitanis,  manufactories  of 
paper  and  parchment,  and  a  consid^ble  trade  in  wool. 
7,  S  Severiuo,  with  3000  inhabitants.  8|  Matelica,  an  old 
town,  vrith  3000  inhabitants. 

The  province  of  Macerata  is  in  part  veiy  mountainous 
and  banen,  but  the  valleys  <and  plains  towanu  the  sea-coast 
produce  abundance  of  com,  wine,  most  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
vei^  good  silk.  Tbe  coast  shxig  the  Adriatic  has  no  harbour 
which  deserves  the  name.  Reoanati  has  a  kind  of  port  or 
anchoring-plaea  fbr  small  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Potenss,  wnere  soma  trade  isoanied  on.  (CeUndri's  Saggio 
Stati^cot  Nuiebaur.) 

MACERATION  is  the  nposing  of  any  sobstonoee,  and 
generally  those  of  vegetable  origin,  when  reduced  to  eootse 
powder,  ta  the  nation  eif  vratar  or  any  otho-  liquid,  without 
the  asslstanoe  of  heat,  in  which  last  eireumsUnee  it  differs 
from  digestion.  The  olgeot  of  maoaration  is  twofbld  •  cither 
merely  to  sc^n  the  ports  <rf  the  substance  operated  on,  so 
as  to  allow  of  tlia  more  ready  subaequent  action  of  beat,  as 
whonomnamonerdovesare  macerated  in  nt«,  previtMisly 
tadirtiBatwa  «  it  u  eo^hiy^l^ Jffi^^J^S^Ip^ 
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parti  of  a  subttaoce,  vbea  digeitun  would  not  merely  dw- 
aolre  but  disaimte  them. 

MACHXaRODUS.  a  genus  of  extinct  animals  esta- 
bliihed  by  Profesior  Kaup  upon  those  canine  teetb  with 
lerrated  or  dentilaled  edges  which  have  been  attributed  to 
bears  (Cfr'uf  cultrident,  &o.)  by  Cuvier  and  others,  and  to 
ereat  eats  iF^H»)  by  Bravard.  Dr.  Buckland  (Bridgwater 
jVeatite),  in  his  catalogue  of  the  animal  remains  found  in 
strata  of  sand,  referrible  to  the  second  period  of  the  tertiary 
formations  (Miocene  of  Lyell),  at  Epplesheim  near  Allxey. 

» twelve  leagues  to  the  south  of  Mayence,  and  recorded 
up,  includes  Maehairodua,  which  Dr.  Buckland  places 
■n  Fiha  and  GtUo,  and  notes  as  'allied  to  bear,  Urgut 
cultrident'  Profeuor  Ksup  however  remarks,  that  thef!<* 
*  canine  teeth'  and  even  the  dentilations  on  their  edges 
have  a  complete  reiemhlanoe  to  those  of  Mtgalotaurut,  and 
indued  their  flatness  and  thinnesa  do  noi  coimpond  with 
the  canine  teeth  of  any  of  the  exlstrng  Carmvora,  while  the 
dentilations  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Saurian  above 
mentioned.  We  here  figure  a  tooth  of  Megalotaurut,  a 
tooth  of  MarhairodM  (LVtiu  eultrideru)  and  a  cast  of 
another,  from  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  Gedogicat 
Society  of  London. 


Tooth.  ImparbetlMlow,BiiLiiMi  t,  ouUina  ofcutorioollii  pnbot,!  nat- 
■iui  g,  tooUi  of  MapiiWBnMrt  art.  ■1—. 

Mr.  Owen  has  no  doubt  that  the  teeth  (a,  by  belonged  to 
a  mammiferous  animal,  and  the  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
oast  (b),  which  shows  that  the  tooth  was  originally  lodged 
in  a  socket,  and  not  anchylosed  to  the  substance  of  the  jaw, 
and  that  the  &ng  is  contracted  and  solidified  by  the  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  a  temporary  formative  pulp,  and  does 
not  terminate  in  an  open  conical  cavity  like  the  teeth  of  all 
known  Saurians,  whicn  are  lodf^ed  in  sockets.  Careful  com- 
parison will  show  that  the  canine  teeth  of  Machairodus  are 
very  far  from  those  of  the  bears,  and  sufficiently  removed 
from  those  of  the  tiger,  though  those  of  the  latter  present 
serrated  edges.  On  looking  at  the  catalogue  of  the  extinct 
species  found  at  Epplesheim,  we  do  not  find  any  lai^e  fossil 
ruminant  noticedt  though  we  find  large  cats,  some  as  large 
as  a  lion,  and  another  carnivorous  animal  {JgniOherium) 
allied  to  the  dog  aodaboRs  large  as  a  lion-  andweaniiot 


without  existing  ruminants  with  very  long  canine  teetb  in 
the  upper  jaw  with  serrations  on  their  edges,  though  nos  mo 
broad  to  proportion  as  those  of  JfaeAatrflOM.   [Bear.  vuL 

iv.,  p.  95.] 

HACHETES,  Cuviei's  name  for  the  Ruff  (Tringa 
pugnax.  Linn.).  [Scolopacidx.] 

MACHLAVE'LU.  NICCOLO',  wasbom  at  Florence  in 
1469,  of  an  old  though  not  wealthy  family  of  that  republir. 
Having  received  a  liberal  education,  he  was  employed  in  the 
office  of  Marcello  Adrtani,  chancellor  of  the  commumty  of 
Florence,  and  afterwards,  when  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  he 
was  made  secretary  of  the  'Ten,*  a  boud  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  foreign  affairs  and  diplomatic  n^otiation-. 
Machiavelli's  abiUties  and  penetration  being  soon  percencni 
by  bi^  superiors,  he  was  successively  employed  on  many  and 
some  very  important  missions.  Ine  first  was  in  1 49s^  to 
Jacopo  Appiani,  lord  of  Piombino.  ftv  the  purpose  of  en- 
^ginif  him  to  join  the  Florentine  troops  which  were  besiefr- 
uig  Pin,  whilst  their  general  Vitelli  was  defending  tde 
Florentine  territory  against  the  Venetians,  who,  jtnned  io 
the  emigrant  partisans  of  the  Medici,  were  making  incur- 
sions from  the  oorders  of  Romagna.   In  the  following  year. 
1799,  Machiavelli  was  sent  to  Catherine  Sforza,  counte-s  of 
Forli,  in  order  to  make  arrangements  with  her  son  Ottavt- 
ano  to  engage  as  a  condottiero  in  the  serrioe  of  the  republic 
The  instructions  given  by  the  Ten  to  Machiavelli  for  earii 
of  his  missions,  and  his  letters  or  reports  to  them  whites 
during  the  course  of  bis  negotiations,  have  been  publishti'. 
at  least  in  graai  part,  and  they  occupy  volumea  iv.  and  v. 
the  4lo.  edition  of  his  works  (Florence,  1782).    They  an 
most  curious  and  valuable  documents  fiir  the  history  of  tfac 
times,  and  they  are  also  most  useful  fw  the  understandine  uf 
Machiavelli's  political  and  historical  works  which  hevixi:« 
later  in  life.    Many  letters  however,  and  some  of  great  im- 
portance, written  to  or  by  Machiavelli,  remain  stilt  tnedited. 
There  is  a  collection  of  tfacm  in  the  hands  of  M.  Sain 
at  Paris ;  three  more  volumes  of  autographs  were  purchased 
in  1826,  at  Florence,  by  Lord  Guilford;  and  anofbcr  jmr: 
remaiiis  at  Florence  in  the  libraries  Pitti,  Rtnuocin^  unA 
others.   (Val^ry,  youaget  en  Itcdie;  A'venel,  tliree  articles 
on  the  French  translation  of  the  works  of  1i&achiav«Ui  by 
P^ri^  which  appeared  in  vols.  41  and  42  of  the  Rivae  £v- 
cylopidiqueA 

In  the  year  1500  Machiavelli  was  sent  as  a  commifsioner 
to  the  Florentine  camp  before  Pisa.  He  was  present  ai  the 
arrival  of  a  body  of  French  and  Swiss  auxiliary  troops  under 
De  Beaumont,  sent  by  Louis  XII.,  who  had  just  recon- 
quered Lombardy  and  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Fl<fft:Tire. 
Dissensions  however  arose  between  the  allies  concerning  ibe 

Say  of  the  auxiliaries.  The  Swiss  mutinied,  and  insulted  Lai'I 
egli  Albizzi,  one  of  the  Florentine  commissioners ;  and  iLe 
French  abandoned  the  attack  against  Pisa,  throwing  all  tbe 
blame  upon  the  Florentines,  and  took  possession  of  Pietn- 
santa,  of  Mossa  and  Carrara,  and  other  districts  belonr^cf 
either  to  Florence  or  its  allies.  This  was  an  anxious  ^n-^ 
for  Florence,  which  saw  itself  entirely  at  the  mere;  d 
France,  while  it  was  threatened  on  the  other  aide  by  Cevn 
Borgia,  then  the  terror  of  central  Italy,  who,  supported  bf 
his  &ther  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  also  by  the  FreEca. 
was  making  nimself  master  of  Romagna  by  force  or 
treachery,  and  threatening  Florence,  where  he  wished  ts 
re-establish  the  Medici.  [Bobgia,  Cesakb.]  In  July,  ISCD, 
Machiavelli  was  despatched  to  France  in  ordn  to  '«xf  bic 
to  Louis  XII.  the  untoward  occurrences  at  Phn,  to  endes* 
vour  to  keep  the  king,  or  rather  his  all-powerfVd  miotier 
Cardinal  d'Amboise,  archbishon  of  Rouen,  in  a  friendlj-  dis- 
position towards  Florence,  and  tnus  screen  the  republic  frum 
theambitionofBorgia.  This  was  a  very  delicate  mission-  The 
French  king  and  minister  were  pr^udiced  against  the  Flo- 
rentines ;  they  had  an  interest  in  favouring  the  Borgia^  and 
they  were  also  instigated  against  Florence  by  Trivulzio.  Beau-  ' 
mont.  and  other  persons  of  influence  at  the  French  courL 
Machiavelli's  mission  to  fVance  lasted  till  Jaouarv,  ISOl. 
He  followed  the  French  court  to  Melun.  Blois.  Nantes,  sod 
other  places,  and  by  dint  of  much  skilful  management,  of 
fair  promises  and  professions,  and  of  timely  suggestions,  i» 
left  Louis  better  disposed  towards  Florence  than  he  hsd 
found  him,  and  made  him  watchful  and  jealous  of  the  moTC- 
ments  of  Cesare  Borgia.  This  jealousy  of  the  French  king* 
proved  tbe  salvation  of  the  republic  a  few  months  after,  | 
when  the  ferocious  and  unprincipled  Borgia  entered  Tus- 
cany with  8000  men,  and  encamped^a  few  milos  from  Flo' 
rence    The  citisens  showad  Otou^ 
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letters  came  ftom  the  French  king  forbidding  Bo^a  from 
molesting  the  republic.  A  couvention  watt  concluded  In 
May,  1501,  between  Florence  and  Borgia,  by  which  the 
latter,  after  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  vent  hii  way  to 
Piombino,  and  left  the  Florentine  territory  after  committing 
many  depcedationE.  But  in  the  following  year  Borgia, 
having  returned  to  Romagoa,  drove  away  Guidobaldo,  duke 
ofUrbincand  t(}okpMBeauonofCamerino,who8elord,Giutio 
Varano,  he  caused  to  be  strangled  with  bis  three  young  sons, 
while  his  subordinate  Vitelloxzo  Vitelli  supported  the  revolt 
of  Arezzo,  Cortona,  the  Val  di  Chiana  ana  other  districts 
against  Florence,  and  in  favour  of  the  Medici.  Here  again 
the  French  interfered,  and  Vitelli,  who  b^o  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  cruelty  of  Boi^ia,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  French  and  with  Florence,  by  which  Arezzo  and  other 
towns  were  restored  in  August,  1502.  On  this  occasion 
Machiavelli,  being  requested  by  the  government,  wrote  his 
opinion  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  revolted  districts 
ought  to  be  treated :  '  Sul  metodo  di  trattare  i  popoli  di  Val  di 
Chiana.'  Quoting  the  opinion  of  L.  Furius  Camillus  after 
the  subjugation  of  Latium,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
senate  towards  the  Latin  cities,  he  advised  moderation  in 
the  present  instancy  except  towards  Arezzo.  which  he  com- 
pared to  Velitro^  and  advised  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
(Livy,  viii.) 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  1502,  the  Florentines, 
alarmed  at  the  dangers  by  which  they  were  encompassed, 
saw  the  necessity  of  giving  greater  stability  to  their  executive, 
by  appointing  a  gonfaloniSre  perpetuo,  a  kind  of  dictator 
for  life.  They  chose  for  this  office  Piero  Soderini,  a  man 
upright  and  disinterested,  and  without  children,  and  there- 
fore less  likely  to  excite  suspicions  or  jealousy.  About  the 
same  time  Machiavelli  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Duke  Va- 
lentino, the  formidable  Borgia,  who  was  then  at  Imola  in 
Romagna.  Borgia  had  just  returned  from  Lombardy,  from 
an  interview  with  Louis  XII.,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  countenanced  the 
insurrection  against  Florence,  and  moreover  to  obtain  as- 
sistance from  the  French  king  for  the  purpose  of  subduinjg 
Bologna,  wbicli  he  intended  to  make  the  capital  of  hia 
duchy. 

During  his  absence  m  Lombardv,  his  own  friends  and 
former  colleagues,  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Bazlioni  of  Perugia, 
the  Orslni,  and  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing ambition  and  cruelty  of  Borgia,  determined  to 
fursake  him,  and  entered  into  a  secret  league  with  Benti- 
voglio  of  Bologna  and  Pelrucci  of  Siena,  who  were  his  de- 
clared enemies.  At  the  same  time  they  invited  the  Flo- 
rentines to  join  them.  But  as  Borgia  was  protected  by 
France,  whose  displeasure  the  Florentines  were  afraid  of 
incurring,  they  sent  Machiavelli  to  make  professions  of 
friendship  to  Borgia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  watcli  his 
movements,  to  discover  his  real  intentions  (which  was  not  an 
easv  thing,  for  Boi^ia  was  the  closest  man  of  the  age). 
and  to  obtain  something  in  return  for  their  friendship. 
The  account  of  this  mission  is  extremely  curious:  there 
was  deep  dissimulation  on  both  sides :  Bo^a  hated  Flo- 
rence as  much  as  the  Florentines  hated  him ;  but  they  were 
both  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  of  France,  and  both  Bor- 
gia and  Machiavelli  made  the  fairest  and  apparently 
most  candid  professions  towards  each  other.  Borgia  even 
assumed  a  confidential  tone,  and  began  to  tell  Machiavelli 
of  the  treachery  of  his  former  friends ;  lie  added  that  he  knew 
how  to  deal  witn  them,  and  was  only  waiting  for  his  own  time ; 
he  also  expatiated  on  his  veU-disoiplined  forces,  his  ar- 
tillery, and  the  assistance  he  expected  from  Fiance; 
and  all  this  in  order  to  persuade  the  Florentines  of  the  great 
value  of  his  friendship,  and  that  they  should  give  him  a 
condotta,  that  is  to  say,  the  chief  command  in  tneir  army. 
Borgia  however  hod  to  do  with  a  negotiator  who,  though 
young,  was  a  match  fur  him.  '  I  answered,'  says  Machia- 
velli, in  the  2Ist  letter  of  that  mission,  *  that  his  excellency 
the  duke  must  not  be  compared  to  the  generality  of  other 
Italian  lorda,  but  that  he  must  be  considered  as  a  newpo- 
teiitale  in  Italy,  with  whom  it  is  more  Bt  and  becoming  to 
make  a  treaty  of  alliance  thanamere  condotta  or  mercenary 
convention.  And  I  added,  that  as  alliances  are  maintained 
by  ar»s,  whicli  are  the  on\y  binding  security  fur  either 
party,  your  lordshii»  (the  magistrates  or  Florence)  could  not 
see  what  security  there  would  be  for  them  if  three-fourths 
or  three-fifths  of  vour  forces  were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
duke.*  Still  the  negotiations  went  on  about  the  condotta, 
whilst  Borgia  was  meditating  another  stroke  of  bis  usual 


policy.  Machiavelli  had  a  foretaste  of  it  at  Ceseha,  where 
a  certain  Rimino,  a  confidential  agent  of  Borgia,  and, 
as  such,  hateful  to  the  people,  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  order  of  his  master,  and  the  next  morning  (on  the  26th 
of  December)  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  square  cut 
into  two  pieces:  '  Such,'  says  Machiavelli,  'has  been  the 
duke's  pleasure,  for  he  wishes  to  show  that  be  can  do  and 
undo  his  own  men  as  be  thinks  propor.'  On  the  last  day  of 
December,  Borgia,  followed  by  MaobiaveUi,  marched  with 
his  troops  to  Sinigaglia,  where  the  Orsini.  Vitellozzo,  and 
Oliverotto  were  waiting  forhim,  to  have  aoonforenoe  and  setde 
matters.  Assoonaahistroopsbadenteredthetownheerrested 
those  chieft,  strangled  two  of  them  that  very  night,  and  kept 
the  Orsini  in  prison  until  be  heard  that  his  fhther,  the  pope, 
had  secured  the  person  of  their  relative  Cardinal  Orsini  at 
Rome,  after  which  they  also  were  put  to  death.  On  that 
very  night  Borgia  sent  for  Machiavelli,  and  said  iha.t  he  had 
done  a  great  service  to  Florence  in  ridding  the  world  of 
those  men  who  were  the  sowers  of  discord.  He  then 
expressed  his  wish  to  attack  Siena  and  revenge  himself  on 
Petrucci ;  but  the  Florentines,  being  cautioned  by  Machia- 
velli, took  measures  to  thwart  his  plans,  and  Petrucci  was 
saved.  Machiavelli  returned  to  Florence  in  January,  1503, 
after  three  eventfUl  months  passed  in  the  court  and  camp 
of  Borgia,  which  was  the  most  complete  school  of  that 
policy  which  he  afterwards  illustrated  in  his  treatise  '  Del 
Principe.'  His  letters  (fifty-two  in  number)  written  during 
tliat  mission  have  a  certain  dramatic  character  which 
awakens  feelings  of  surprise,  terror,  and  intense  curiosity. 
Machiavelli  wrote  also  a  detached  report  of  the  Sinigaglia 
tragedy  :  '  Descrizione  del  mode  tenuto  dal  Duca  Valentino 
per  ammazzare  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  il 
Sigr.  Pagolo  e  il  Duca  di  Gravina  Orsini.'  He  obtained 
one  thing  foim  Borgia  by  this  mission,  a  free  passage 
through  Rumagna  to  all  Florentine  travellers  and  merchants, 
and  their  goods  and  other  proper^.  This  document  is 
headed  '  Ctesar  Borgia  de  Francia,  Dei  gratia  Dux  Roman- 
diolee,  Valentieeque,  Prtnceps  Hadris  et  Veuafri,  Dominus 
Plumbini.  &c..ac  Sanctie  Romans  EcclesiffiConfalonerius 
et  Ckipitaneus  Cleneralis,' and  dated  'Imoles,  19  Octobris, 
A.D.  I        Ducatus  vero  nostri  Romandiols  secundo.* 

In  August  of  that  same  year,  1503,  Alexander  VI.  died, 
and  his  successor,  Pius  III.,  died  a  few  days  after.  A  new 
conclave  being  assembled  in  October,  the  Florentines  Bent 
Machiavelli  to  Rome,  where  he  was  present  at  the  election 
of  Julius  II..  and  soon  after  witnessed  the  fall  of  Oesare 
Borgia,  who  was  arrested  at  Ostia  by  order  of  the  pope,  and 
all  his  ill-gotten  dominions  were  taken  from  him.  His 
troops,  in  passing  through  Tuscany,  were  disarmed  and 
disbanded  agreeably  to  luchiavetli's  secret  advice. 

In  January,  1504,  Macbutvelli  was  sent  to  France  to 
rouse  Louis  XII.  to  the  danger  thrmtening  both  Florence 
and  the  state  of  Milan  finm  the  Spaniarus,  who  were  ad- 
vancing from  Naples  towards  North  Italy.  The  truce 
between  France  and  Spain  put  an  end  to  this  mission. 

After  several  minor  missions  to  Piombino,  to  Baglioni 
of  Perugia,  Petrucci  of  Siena,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
Machiavelli  was  sent,  in  August,  1506,  to  Pope  Julius  IL, 
whom  he  met  on  his  march  to  dispossess  Baglioni  of  Peru- 
gia and  Bontivoglio  of  Boloe;na,  whither  the  Florentine  envoy 
followed  him.  and  returned  in  October.  (Opere  di  Machia- 
vdli:  Legcueione  teeonda  alia  Cortt  tU  Roma.)  He  then  wrote 
'  ProTvisione  per  istituire  Miliste  Naaonali  nellaRepublica 
Fiorentina.'  He  had  always  blamed  the  employment  of 
mercenary  troops  and  condottieri,  which  was  an  old  custom 
of  tfie  Florentines. 

In  December,  1507.  Machiavelli  was  sent  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian  in  Germany,  who  had  signified  his  intention  of 
going  to  Italy  to  be  crowned,  and  had  demanded  money  of 
the  Florentines.  He  proceeded  by  Gtcneva  and  Constance, 
where,  finding  that  the  emperor  had  moved  southwards  by 
the  Tyrol,  he  followed  him  to  Bolzano.  The  Venetians 
however  opposed  the  passage  of  Maximilian,  and  Machia- 
velli returned  to  Florence  in  June,  1508.  On  his  return  he 
wrote  several  reports  on  the  afi&irs  of  G«rmBD^,  besides  the 
letters  which  be  had  sent  home  during  bis  mission  '  Rap 
porto  suite  coae  di  La  Magna;*  'Discorso  sopra  le  oose  dell' 
Alemagna;*  'Ritiatti  di  Lamagna.* 

In  February.  1509,  he  was  sent  to  the  camp  before  Pisa, 
which  was  again  besi^ed  by  the  Florentines,  a.id  he  thence 
addressed  a  report  on  the  state  of  affairs :  *  Disoorao  fatlo 
al  Magistrate  dei  Dieci  sulle  cose  di  Pisa.*  In  June  (rf 
that  year  Pin  pmiendexed,  through  fitrune  i 
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In  Juljr,  MIO,  UsefaUtvelU  vbs  uiit  to  Fruioe  a  third 
time.  The  Cuidinal  d'Amboiie  wm  lately  dead.  The  object 
of  thin  miuioa  va>  to  enoourage  the  French  court  to  main* 
tain  the  alliance  with  the  pm  and  the  emperor  agtinit  tha 
Veneluna  (the  league  of  Gambrai),  and  to  indues  Louia 
to  prevant  iht  Swim  from  enliiting  in  gnat  numben 
in  tba  aenriee  of  the  pope,  for  fear  tlwl  Julius,  feel- 
ing himself  independent,  should  take  soaa  new  whim 
mto  hia  hrad-  And  this  in  reality  happened  soon  after ; 
fbr,  while  MaehiaveUi  was  in  Fnnce,  Julius  fbrmed  a  league 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy.  The  letUn  of  this  mission 
ara  very  important  The  audienoes  of  Louia  to  Ifacbiavelli, 
and  the  conferences  of  the  latter  with  the  eardinal  of  Paris, 
the  ebancellw  of  France,  and  othera,  and  his  reflections  on  the 
pope,  on  the  projects  of  Ixuis,  on  the  proposal  made  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  Louis,  of  dividing  Italy  between 
them,  which  Louis  refused  to  accede  to,  are  mtraiBely  in- 
teresting. Machiavelli  returned  to  Florenea  in  September, 
1510,  Iwving  consolidated  the  allianoa  ai  Flowee  with 
France. 

On  bis  return  be  wrote  his  second  '  Deoennale,*  or  short 
chronide,  in  tern  rima.  The  first  *  Deeennale  *  went  as  fhr 
aa  1S04,  after  the  All  of  the  Boniat.  It  thui  alludes  satiri- 
cally lo  tha  death  of  Alaxandar  VI. 

'  HM  TbUbu  ;  e  pn  aver  rtpoio 
PoiUlo  ri  MVanlne  b«aU, 
La  iplriod'AlMa>Dilni||loiiaKi, 
Del  ^twl  ■fgultDi)  le  lonta  )>abl« 
Ttti  ma  hmUli"'  a  car*  niic«l)«, 
LuaauriK,  iliBODia,  •  erudelUda.' 

The  second  'Deeennale'  oomes  down  only  to  the  year 
1510,  but  Machiavelli  intended  to  oomplete  it  till  1514.  In 
September,  1511,  he  was  sent  again  to  Fraooe.  oonoerning 
the  council  which  assembled  at  Pisa,  hy  order  of  Louis  XII., 
to  try  and  depose  Pope  Julius,  which  oouncil  however  hioke 
upwithouteffectinganytbing.  Machiavelli  fell  111,  and  tooB 
returned  home.  In  1512  the  battle  of  Ravenna  was  Ibught, 
Oaston  de  Foiz  was  killed,  and  the  French  lost  Italy.  J  ulius, 
who  was  irritated  against  Florence  for  having  sided  ynith  the 
French,  engaged  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Kaples  to  send  a 
body  of  troops  against  it,  and  re-establish  the  Medioi  hy 
force,  llie  catastrophe  took  place  soon  after. 

In  September,  1512,  when  Giuliano  and  Giovanni  de* 
Medici,  tne  sons  of  Lorenso,  re-entered  Florence  by  means 
of  the  Spanish  infontry,  and  overthrew  the  popular  govern- 
ment, the  eonfaloni^e  Boderiai  mode  his  escape,  and  the 
secretary  Machiavelli,  with  others  of  the  popular  parly,  was 
dismissed  from  office,  and  baoished  for  a  time  fi-om  the 
ci^.  In  the  fbllowing  year  a  conspiracy  was  dueovered 
against  the  Medici,  in  which  Machiavelli  was  accused  of 
having  participated;  being  arrested  in  February,  1513.  he 
waa  put  to  the  torture,  which  was  the  usual  means  then 
employed  under  all  the  governments  of  Florence  and  of 
Itaty,  of  examining  persons  accused  of  state  crimes.  He 
however  maintained  that  he  had  nothing  to  confess. 
From  bis  prison  of  Le  Btinahe  he  wrote  a  sonnet  to 
Giuliano  de*  Medici,  who  was  then  governor  of  Florence, 
his  brother  Qiovanni  having  gone  to  the  conclave  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  elected  pope  by  the  name  of  Leo  X.  The  son- 
net, which  is  half  sad,  half  humorous,  describing  his  suffer^ 
ini^  his  own  torture,  the  annoyance  of  hearing  the  screams 
of  the  other  prisoners,  and  tbe  threats  he  nad  of  being 
hanged,  ia  given  iif  Artaud  in  his  biography,  entiUed  '  Ma- 
ehiavel,  ion  G^ie  at  see  Erreurs,'  S  voli.  Svo-,  Paris, 
1833. 

He  WIS  soon  after  releaaed,  m  eonaequenee  of  a  ^rdon 
sent  from  Rome  by  Leo  X.  to  all  those  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy.  Before  however  the  pardon  arrived,  two  of 
them,  Pietro  BosooU  and  Agoetino  Capponi,  had  l>een 
executed. 

Machiavelli  now  withdrew  for  several  years  from  public 
life,  and  retired  to  his  country-house  at  San  Caaoiano,  about 
eight  miles  from  Florence.  During  this  retirement  be 
wrote  his  discoujrcee  upon  Livy.  his  books  on  the  art  of  war, 
and  his  '  Principe.'  1  he  last  work  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  eontroTersy,  which  is  now  at  an  end.  The  book 
'  Del  Principe.'  or  *  De  Principatibas.*  ibr  that  was  the  ori- 
ginal title,  was  not  intended  for  puhlieation;  it  waa  written 
by  the  author  for  the  private  perusal  flrsl  of  Giuliano.  and 
then  or  Lorenxo  de*  Medici,  afterwards  duke  of  Urbtno,  son 
of  Piero  and  grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Mi^nificent,  who  was 
appointed  by  Leo  X.  governor  of  Florence,  his  uncle  Giu- 
liano having  removed  to  Rome. 

MachiaTeUi,  in  a  letter  disoovered  cmly  in  1910,  and  ad- 


dressed to  bis  friendVettorv  then  atRom^  10th  December, 
1513,  after  himoroas^  describing  bis  mode  of  life  in 
the  ooDutry,  mentiou  uia  treatise  on  which  be  waa  then 
augiged,  and  teUa  bim  that  ha  wiabas  to  show  to  tbe  Me- 
dioi Mhat  ha  bad  aot  spent  tba  15  yaui  in  vUA  be  bad 
studied  tba  art  of  government  in  deeping  or  playing,  so  that 
they  sijgbt  tUnk  of  employing  a  man  who  had  acquired 
axperience  at  the  expense  of  atiufa  ;*  and  be  sdda,  *  I  wiah 
that  these  signori  Medici  would  employ  rae,  wef«  it  wly  in 
ralliiig  a  stone.  They  ought  not  lo  doubt  my  ftdelity.  My 
poverty  is  a  testimony  of  it.'  These  expreisioRs  show  clearly 
enough  that  Maehiavelli's  object  in  writing  the  *  Principe' 
was  to  recommend  bimseu  to  tbe  Mediei.  All  the 
faigenious  surmises  of  later  critiee  about  his  wishing  to 
render  absolute  princes  odious  to  the  people,  or  to  is- 
duoe  the  Medici,  by  following  hia  precepts,  to  render  tbem- 
lelvea  insupportable  and  thus  bring  aboitt  th«r  own  &11 
and  tbe  restoration  of  the  republic,  are  oompletelT  over- 
tbiown.  Maehiavrili  saw  elearly  e&ougfa  that  tbe  Medici 
ware  too  firmly  Mated  at  Florenea  to  be  dislodged,  and  al- 
though he  was  himself  partial  to  a  rational  system  of  cirii 
liberty,  if  consistent  with  a  strong  government,  be  was  stiK 
more  attached  to  the  national  honour  and  independence  cf 
hit  oeuntry ;  and  what  he  dreaded  meet  ina,  that,  tfaroueh 
Home  rash  ebullitions  of  party  spuit,  foreignera  might  be 
enabled  to  interfore  and  enslave  Florence,  aa  they  bad  en- 
slaved Lombardy  and  Naples.  At  the  end  of  hia  *  Principe' 
(ch.  XXV.)  he  displays  this  feeling  with  great  energy.  Afier 
examining  the  strong  and  the  weak  parts  of  the  armies  of 
other  nations,  Spanish,  French,  Swisa,  and  German,  wbo 
bad  hy  turns  invaded  Italy,  be  says  that  it  waa  still  possible 
to  form  a  native  Italian  army,  on  a  new  system  of  discipline 
and  taetiea,  which  might  unite  the  advantages  of  each,  and 
be  able  to  lenat  thou  all ;  *  vhnb  would  reflect  a  great 
credit  upon  a  new  |»inee,  who  would  be  looked  upon  as  tbe 
liberator  of  Italy,  especially  by  those  provinces  wbi'eh  have 
sufiered  moat  from  foreign  irruptions,  and  which  would  bail 
him  with  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Whal^fes  would  be 
closed  against  himr  what  people  of  Italy  would  deny  bim 
obedience  ?  Every  one  is  sick  of  this  baihaicns  domination . 
(Ad  ognuno  puzza  questo  barbaro  dominia)  Let  ^our  i&as* 
trious  house  undertake  this  mission  with  the  spirit  and  hope 
which  ought  to  accompany  just  undertakings.'  &c.  Thi» 
passage  explains  sufSciently  that  Machiavelli  wrote  ba 
*  Principe'  to  please  the  Medici  and  to  encouiage  then  in 
their  views  of  Italian  dominion. 

Machiavelli  eays^  at  the  beginning  <tf  bis  treatise  (cb.  Zi, 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  treat  of  republica,  of  which  he 
had  spoken  in  former  works,  nor  of  Imeditarr  prlndpaLtici, 
because  these  are  by  precedent  and  custom  firm  aod  seeuiE; 
but  he  intends  to  treat  of  what  be  styles  mixed  principali- 
ties, that  is  to  lay,  where  a  new  ruler  or  ptinee  takes  pus- 
session  of  a  eoontn,  in  wbieb  be  must  necesaarily  have 
many  enemies.  Ho  illustrates,  by  examples  from  anlient 
and  modem  history,  how  a  new  ruler  can  secure  himself  ia 
his  recently  acquired  possessions.  In  the  7th  chafer  be 
gives  ta  sketch  of  the  method  pumued  by  Cesare  Boi^k, 
whose  political  art  he  extols.  The  Sth  chapter  treats 
of  thoM  who  usurp  the  government  of  their  own  couotiy, 
and  he  instanoes  Oliverotto,  tbe  petty  tyrant  of  Fermo,  who 
after  one  year  of  usur^  power  fell  oythe  arts  of  a  greater 
and  moie  able  t^nt,  Cesare  Boigia.  The  9th  chapter  treats 
of  those  new  pnnees  wbo,  wiihoat  any  criminal  violence, 
but  with  the  consent  of  their  conntrymen.  have  risen  to 
the  supreme  {rawer,  Qiapter  10  treats  of  tfie  itreneth  of 
the  various  principalities.  Chapter  11  concerns  ecdUiai- 
tical  states,  and  especially  that  of  Rome.  Chaptorsli.  13, 
14,  treat  of  the  military  force,  mercenary,  auxiliary,  and  na- 
tive, showing  the  danger  of  relying  upon  the  flrst  two 
species  of  troops.  Chapter  16  treatsoftfae  tbinga  which  bring 
to  princes  praise  or  blame.  Chapter  16.  of  liberality  and  par- 
simony. Chapter  17,  of  cruelty  and  clemeuey,  and  whether 
it  is  better  to  be  loved  than  feared.  He  says  the  aovereiirn 
should  be  feared  without  being  hated,  and  with  this  view  he 
ought  to  abstain  from  touching  tbe  women  and  the  properTv 
of  bis  subjects:  and  he  repeats,  that  even  in  ca.'^ea  of 
punisbment  for  treason,  he  ought  not  to  rewt  to  confisca- 
tion, *  because  men  sooner  forget  the  death  of  their  feiber 
than  the  loss  of  their  patrimony.*  The  18th  chapter,  which 
has  been  considered  aa  the  most  obnoxious,  is  in  answer  to 
the  question,  ■  In  what  manner  ought  a  prince  to  keep 
feithr  Machiavelii  begins  by  observing  that  eveiybudy 
knows  how  laudable  it  ii  for  a  ^ince  totem  hii  feiib.  ai^  lo 
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•ive  wito 'nt^ity  and  not  to  pmetico  craft:  bnt  yet,  lie  adds, 
we  have  seen  in  our  own  times  that  tboie  priuoea  who  have 
cared  little  about  feith  and  have  known  how  to  deeefve 
mankind  have  effected  great  things.  There  are  two  wajrs 
•f  raling.  one  by  the  laws  and  the  other  by  forte ;  the  for- 
mer is  proper  Tor  men,  the  other  for  beasts ;  but  as  the  fcrmet 
Is  not  always  sufficient,  one  must  resort  to  the  second,  and 
adopt  the  ways  both  of  the  Hon  and  of  the  fox.  If  all  men 
were  good,  this  lesson  were  not  good;  butas  Ihey  are  bad, 
and  would  not  keep  feith  with  you,  you  must  not  keep  ftith 
with  them.   And  then  he  cites  the  example  of  Alexander 

VI.  ,  who  did  nothing  else  but  deceive  men,  and  never 
thought  of  any  other  means,  always  confirming  hispmtnises 
with  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and' always  succeeding  in  de- 
ceiving others.  In  chapter  19  Ma(;mft\'elli  ambng  other 
things  praises  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Fraitce  At 
that  time ;  and  he  approves  of  thepultamentas  aebeckupon 
the  nobility.  Chapter  20  speaks  vt  fertmstt,  (tf  ftetion% 
of  the  balance  to  m  kept  between  various  parties  tn  the 
state.  He  says  the  best  fbrtificalioh  fbr  a  prince  is  to  be 
liked  by  his  people.  Chapter  2 1  is  entitled,  *  How  is  a  Rfinoe 
to  i^nauct  himself  in  order  to  acquire  reputation  ?'  and  the 
author  adduces  the  example  ef  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
Chapter  22  treats  of  the  secretaries  of  princes.  28,  That 
flatterers  ought  to  be  shunned.  24,  Why  and  how  have  the 
Italian  princes  lost  their  states?  2S,  That  fortune  has  a 
ereat  share  in  human  affairs,  and  how  we  can  resist  its  in- 
fluence. 26,  Exhortation  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  bar- 
barians. Had  Machiavelli  written  his  book  in  the  form  ef 
a  commentary  upon  liistory,  instead  of  adopting  a  didaotie 
style,  all  that  he  says  would  be  no  more  than  matter  of 
ftct,  fbr  it  was  openly  practised  in  his  age,  and  had  beett 
practised  long  before  bim.  Moral  considerations  are  of 
course  totally  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  work,  fiat  even 
in  its  didactic  form,  most  of  its  precepts  were  not  new. 
GiUesColonne(Frateri£gidius  Romanua),  an  Austin  fKar, 
preceptor  to  Philippe  le  Bel,  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  his 
pupil  a  treatise,  *  De  Regimine  Principum,'  afterwards 
printed  at  Venice  in  1473,  and  translated  into  Spanish 
under  the  title  of '  Regimiento  de  los  Principen,'  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Infente  Don  Pedro  of  Castile.  This  book 
was  probably  before  the  eyes  of  Mschiavdti  when  he  com- 
posed his  '  Principe.'  Several  of  the  obntnlons  prineitdes  : 
of  that  treatise  arc  also  found  in  the  *M«liioin*  efComines, 
and  in  the '  Politic'  of  Aristotle. 

The  *  Principe'  was  first  published,  after  MwehiaVetli's 
death,  at  Rome  in  1532,  with  the  permission  of  Clement 
MI.  The  '  Legazioni,'  or  letters  of  the  political  tnissions  of 
Machiavelli,  which  are  the  key  to  his  *  Principe,*  were 
not  made  public  till  Ihe  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Ill  ISifi  Machiavelli  wrote  his  •  Discorsi  sulla  prima 
Deca  di  Tito  Livio,'  or  commentary  on  the  first  ten  hooks 
of  Livy,  which  are  still  much  admired.  Ater  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  1519,  Cardinal  GiUiio  having  become 
governor  of  Florence,  both  he  and  Leo  X.  seem  to  have  re- 
mt'mbered  Machiavelli,  and  it  was  at  Leo's  request  that 
he  wrote  a  '  Discorso  sopra  Riforraare  lo  state  di  Firense,* 
which  was  a  pian  of  a  new  constitution  for  that  state. 

After  1521  Machiavelli  was  a^in  employed  en  Various  ttfa- 
sions.  He  was  sent  once  to  Venice,  in  1 52fl,  and  several  times 
to  his  fHend  Gnicciardint,  who  was  governor,  first  of  Mo- 
dona,  and  then  of  Parma,  for  the  pope.  This  was  Ihe  time 
when  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  llie  French  were  allied 
at^inst  Charles  V.,  and  when  the  Imnerial  army  under 
Bourbon  was  threatening  to  cross  the  Apennines,  no  one 
knew  whether  to  fall  upon  Tuscany  or  upon  Rome.  Ma- 
cbiavelli  was  sent  to  Parma  to  spy  their  motions.  He 
returned  to  Florence  in  May,  1527,  after  Bourbon's  army 
had  gone  to  Rome.  Being  unwell  in  the  stomach,  he  took 
some  medicine  of  his  own,  upon  which  he  grew  worse,  and 
died,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  on  the  22nd  June,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight.  A  letter  of  one  of  his  sons  describes 
the  particulars  of  his  death.  Ho  left  five  children  by  his 
wife  Marietta  Corsini,  hut  little  or  no  fortune.  He  was 
buried  in  thefhmily  vault  in  the  church  ofBantaCroco;  but 
it  was  only  in  1787  that  a  monument  was  raised  to  his 
memory,  through  the  exertions  and  liberality  of  Earl 
Cowper. 

The  other  works  of  Machiavelli,  not  mentioned  above, 
are:—'  Storie  Fiorentine,'  which  he  presented  to  Clement 

VII.  in  1525,  and  which  come  down  to  the  death  of  Lorento 
tl»HaigDificent,inl492.  Hiey  rank  among  tbv  best  vwks 


on  Italian  history.  The  style  of  MaduavelU  is  remarkably 
n«Toiu,  omeise,  and  compreheosive,  and  very  different 
fVotn  that  of  his  eoatemporary  (and,  it  may  be  said,  coa- 
tinufttw)  Goiociardini.  Maohiav^U  has  Uft  fti^^nta 
which  bring  down  the  hntory  of  Florence  to  14B9.  2. '  La 
Mandragora,'  aiul  *  La  Clisia,'  two  comedies ;  3,  '  L'Asino 
d'Ores*  an  itnitetton  of  the  '  Otdden  Ass*  of  Apuleius ;  4.  'Vita 
£  Cttstrtioeio  Castnoani,'  ineontplete ;  d.  '  Sominario  delle 
cose  diLncca,'  which  is  apoIiti<»l  and  statistioal  account 
of  that  republic;  6.  'Sette  libri  dell'  Arte  delta  Guerra,' 
whieh  were  highly  esteemed  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia  and  other  competent  judges ;  7^  '  Discorso 
se  la  Lingua  di  Dante,  Boocaccio,  e  Petrarca,  debha  cliia- 
marsi  Itafiana,  Toaeana,  o  Fiorentina ;'  besides  minor  pro- 
ductions and  a  multitude  of  letters.  The  best  editions  of 
his  Works  collectively  are  those  of  Kloreaoe,  1 763,  6  vols. 
4to.;  179«,«volB.evD.;  and  1616,  lOToUSm. 

MACHICOLATION.  [Gothic  Abcbitkccurb,  {|.321.J 
This  term,  whieh  is  obriotsUy  enough  fhm  the  two  French 
words  mich*i  and  &ukr,  aiterwarila  eempounded  into  the 
barharottsly  Latinised  one  miuehicoitUum  or  macch^^atumt 
was  significantly  bestowed  on  those  openings  in  the 
parapet  of  a  fortified  building  through  which  ignited  com- 
bustibles (mieket\  or  mdted  lead,  stones,  were  poured 
and  hurled  down  upon  the  besiegers.  The  aportures  were 
ftntned  in  the  soffit  or  nnder  surraoe  of  the  projecting  para- 
pet, which  was  supported  upon  corbel  stones,  the  perfora- 
tions thems^vcB  bung  in  tlie  soffit,  between  those  stones. 
By  this  ingenious  contrivance  the  besitwed  were  raabled  to 
harass  their  •miUnta  in  a  most  formi^ble  mannw,  while 
they  diemirives  were  protoeted  by  (he  parapet  and  its  bat> 
tientents.  MacfaieslatiMS  were,  aa  ft^uently  «a  iTot,  etn- 
fined  to  particalar  situatiens,  such  as  over  ui  entnnce 
gateway  and  the  towers  fianking  it,  or  o^er  parts  most 
Hkely  to  he  assaulted.  In  antient  castdltUed  structures  the 
hanging  parapet  and  machicolations  contribute  very  much 
both  to  expressitm  and  architectural  effect;  hut  in  modern 
buildings  affecting  the  same  style,  ^though  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  it,  they  are  palpable  inooDgruities  in  them- 
selves, n<rt  so  much  because  unmeaning,  as  because  they 
earn  along  with  them  a  false  ilieaning. 

MACHm,  JOHN,  succeeded  Dr.  Torrianoas  professor 
of  aatronotaoy  to  Ore^uun  College,  161h  May,  1713.  His 
death  is  announced  in  tfw  *G«illeman's  Magazine,*  7th 
Jun^  17AI,  but  the  ^ts  of  his  birth  is  unkaown.  He  is 
tbe  mitbor  of  a  meUiod  fiir  determining  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  by- means  of  the  known  development  of  an  arc 
acoording  to  the  aacending  powers  of  its  tangent,  whieh  he 
so  modified  as  to  render  rapidly  convergent.  It  was  how 
erver  by  means  of  Dr.  Halley's  method  that  ho  computed 
the  ratio  of  the  circumforenoe  of  the  circle  to  its  diameter, 
as  for  as  tme  hundred  places  of  decimals.  In  the  '  Philoso- 
phical I'nnsactbnB*  be  wrote :  1,  A  paper  '  On  the  Curve 
of  quickest  Descent,'  xxx.,  171S;  2.  'A  Case  of  dislem 
pered  Skin,'  xxxvU.,  !732;  3,  'Solution  of  Kepler's  Prob 
tem,'  xl.,  1 736.  Besides  the  above,  he  published  a  pamphlet 
en  the  <  Lam  of  the  Moon's  Motion  acoordiiw  to  Gravity,* 
vhioh  was  printed  at  the  Md  of  Matte's  Translation  of 
Newton's  » Prineipia,*  8vo,  1729. 

<Hutten*8  TraOts,  vol.  i;  PkUotorikieal  Tran*.,  &c) 

MACSHINE,  an  object  by  the  mtervention  of  which  a 
motive  power  is  made  to  act  upon  any  body  and  overcome 
tite  force  by  ^riuch  the  latter  resists  the  efibrt  to  change  its 
state  of  rest  or  motion.  A  machine  differs  in  no  lespecl 
from  UXool,  an  instrument,  cr  an  engine,  end  any  one  of 
these  terns  might  be  used  indifferently  for  the  same  thing 
the  word  tool  is  however  generally  applied  to  an  object  con- 
taining in  its  construction  some  mechanical  power,  and 
which,  when  in  use,  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the  operar 
tor. 

The  advantage  vhid&anymachineaffords  for  overcoming 
resistance,  consists  in  the  reaoUon  by  which  it  supports  a 
certain  portion  of  the  vei^t  producing  that  resistance,  so 
that  the  motive  power  hss  only  to  counteract  tbo  remainder. 
Thw  may  he  immediately  ohser\*ed  in  those  simple  machines 
called  the  mechanical  powers.  For  example ;  in  the  lever, 
the  wheel  and  axte,  and  the  pulley,  whose  properties  depend 
on  the  theory  of  parallel  fwrces  (when,  consequently,  of  the 
resistance,  the  moving  power,  and  the  reaction  of  the  ma- 
chine, some  one  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  otUerb),  any 
convenient  portion  of  the  resistance  may  be  made  to 
«  the  point  ef  «PI«rtp,«^i||9  ^^tf^^f^ 
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Ag;ain ;  in  tite  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw, 
whose  properties  depend  on  the  theory  of  forces  eoncurring 
in  a  point,  the  motive  power,  the  resistance,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  support,  are  represented  by  the  three  sides  of » triangle ; 
ard  the  ratio  ot  the  first  to  either  of  the  others  may  be  varied 
at^easare  by  the  oonitruetion  of  the  machine. 

The  powers  employed  to  give  motion,  through  madiiDery, 
to  any  object,  are  produced  by  the  musonlar  strength  of 
men  or  animals;  the  actions  of  weights,  springs,  wind, 
water,  steam,  or  fired  gunpowder;  and  these  powers  may 
generally  be  considered  as  pressures  exerted  during  certain 
portions  of  time.  Even  that  power  which  is  produced  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  as  when  a  rammer  descending  by  its  weight 
ftJls  on  the  head  of  a  pile,  is  only  a  pressure  existing  during 
an  indefinitely  short  interval  of  time.  The  ^int  in  any 
machine  to  which  the  mo\ing  nower  is  applied  is  called  the 
impelled,  and  that  against  wbicb  the  resistance  acts  is  called 
the  working  point. 

In  the  employment  of  any  machine  a  certain  portion  of 
the  power  is  expended  in  overeoming  the  inertia  and  fric- 
tion of  the  materials,  and  that  which  remains  is  the  only 
offieient  force  by  which  tlie  usefiil  effect  is  to  be  obtained, 
l^ns,  in  pushing  or  drawing  a  body  up  an  inclined  plane, 
the  effective  motive  power  is  less  than  that  which  is  actu- 
ally expended  by  as  much  as  is  necessary  ttf'  overcome  the 
inertia  of  the  body  and  its  friction  on  the  plane ;  and  these 
might  be  avoided  if  it  were  possible  or  convenient  to  raise 
the  body  vertically  to  an  equal  height  by  the  descent  of  a 
body  of  greater  weight,  when  both  are  connected  together 
by  a  strine  passing  over  a  pulley.  The  loss  of  power  from 
inertia  is  doubled  when  a  reciprocating  motion  exists  in  the 
same  machine ;  for  a  momentary  state  of  rest  takes  place 
between  every  two  contrary  directions  of  the  movement, 
and  immediately  afterwords  a  new  inertia  ie  to  be  owcome. 
The  rrtarding  fovea  above  mentioned  are  evidently  greater 
as  the  quantity  of  machine^  in  an  engine  is  alimented ; 
and  hence  everv  machine  should  be  as  simple  as  possible 
consistently  with  the  requisite  relation  between  the  moving 
power  and  the  opposing  resistance. 

In  the  construction  of  machinery  it  is  eviiitent  that  all 
abrupt  variations  of  velocity  should  be  prevented,  on  account 
of  the  irregularity  which  they  induce  in  the  action.  When, 
for  example,  one  wheel  drives  another  by  means  of  the  teeth 
on  their  circumference,  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  takes  place 
wholly  on  one  side  of  the  latter,  and  the  movement  may  be 
steady  if  the  teeth  are  well  formed ;  but  on  a  sudden  dimi- 
nution of  the  velocity  of  the  driving  wheel,  that  wiiich  is 
driven,  contiauiing  for  a  time  to  move  with  its  actual  velocity, 
tends  further  to  retard  the  movement  of  the  othw,  and  the 
preASure  of  the  teeth  against  each  other  takes  place  on  the 
opposite  side.  Thus  a  shaking  motion  is  produced  which 
diminishes  the  efficacy  of  the  machine.  The  disadvant^^ 
attending  such  variations  in  the  movement  of  the  machinery 
renders  it  advisable  to  gain  the  required  effect  by  continued 
pressure,  if  possible,  rather  than  by  the  employment  of 
percussive  forces. 

It  is  also  a  maxim  assented  to  1^  engineers  that  the  im- 
pelled point  of  a  machine  should  not  oe  allowed  to  move 
with  a  greater  velocity  than  that  with  which  the  motive 
power  can  act  upon  it ;  since  in  this  case  the  excess  of  velo- 
city in  the  machine  will  be  employed  in  accelemting  the 
motion  of  the  power,  and  thus  tne  general  acceleration  of 
the  machine  wul  suffer  a  corresponding  diminution.  The 
velocities  of  the  impelled  and  working  points  should  therefore 
be  properly  adjusted  to  the  pressures,  the  inertia,  and  the 
friction,  in  order  that  all  possible  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  the  machine. 

A  just  estimate  of  the  power  of  a  machine  ouf^ht  to  in- 
clude the  effects  of  all  the  momentary  accelerations  and 
retardations  of  motion  to  which  it.  is  Bubject,  and  all  ihe  ; 
losses  arising  from  inertia  and  ftidtion ;  but  as  the  intro- 
duction of  these  circumstances  would  excessively  comjilicate 
tho  investigation,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  measure  of  the 
power  depend  on  tho  condition  that  the  impelled  and  work- 
ing points  shall  be  in  a  state  of  uniform  motion.  For  then, 
agreeably  to  the  property  of  the  umple  lever,  the  velocities 
of  those  extreme  points  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
forces  which  would  be  in  equilibrio  at  the  same  points ;  and 
the  rule  propounded  by  Euler  is,  that  in  ever>-  machine,siraple 
or  complex,  the  pressure  at  the  impelled  point,  multiplied 
by  the  velocity  of  that  point,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
resistance  at  the  working  point  by  the  velocity  of  the  same 


punt ;  or  the  momentum  of  resistance  (commonly  called 
the  performance  of  the  machine)  is  equal  to  the  momentum 
of  impulse.  Whatever  objection  may  be  made  to  this  rule 
with  respect  to  the  measure  of  the  power  in  action,  no  doubt 
can  exist  that  it  affords  a  correct  value  of  the  useful  effect ; 
and  the  latter  may  therefore  be  measured  by  the  weight 
which  might  be  raised  1^  the  machine  to  a  given  height 
vertically  in  a  gWen  tinie.  Hie  fhct  is  luffieiently  evident 
when  a  mass  of  any  material  is  to  be  conveyed  nom  one 

Jilace  to  another,  or  when  a  body  is  let  fall  on  any  object 
rom  a  given  height.  It  follows  that,  if  an  algebratcal 
expression  be  obtained  for  the  momentum  of  the  resiatanre 
in  terms  involving  that  resistance,  the  motive  power  and  the 
distances  of  their  poinu  of  application  from  the  axis  of  mo- 
tion ;  on  making  the  differential  of  that  expression  equal  to 
zero,  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  to  the  moving  power,  when 
the  useful  effect  of  the  machine  is  a  maximum,  may  be 
found  from  the  resulting  equation. 

If  M  represent  the  mass  of  any  body  moved,  W  its  weight 
which  is  Mual  to  1^,  g  (=^&et)  expressing  the  force  of 
gravity ;  also^  if  H  m  the  height  to  which  the  nody  may  be 
raised  in  one  second  of  time,  and  V  the  veloci^  which  a 
body  would  acquire  by  &lling  vertically  through  a  height 
equal  to  H,  we  shall  have,  by  the  theory  of  moUtms, 
\*=1g  H ;  whence  W.  H  (the  momentum  of  resistance,  or 
the  useful  efiect  of  a  machine)  =  1 M  V*.  This  last  expte^- 
sioti  is  designated  the  living,  or  active,  force  of  the  body 
moved ;  and  it  expresses  the  tana  of  a  body  in  motion,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  simple  pressure  exwcised  by  a  bady 
at  rest. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that,  in  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery, as  much  is  lost  in  time  as  is  gained  in  power,  cr 
that  the  momentum  of  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  power 
employed ;  but  this  rule  requires  some  modification.  Ii  ' 
can  be  shown  to  hold  good  in  a  well-constmeted  machine 
when  the  object  moved  retitta  by  its  inertia  oaJjr;  but  if  I 
the  inertia  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  resiitiiiee;  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  lattci'.  or  the  work  done,  ii  Aund  to  fnervase 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  power  employed.  i 

The  various  ingenious  contrivances  whuli  bKv*  \>een  i 
adopted  in  machines  for  r^ulating  the  veloeitws,  and  for  j 
converting  one  species  of  motion  into  another,  are  noticed  i 
in  the  article  Whbels.  i 

Descriptions  of  the  several  mills,  engines,  and  raacfainei 
used  in  manufactures  and  the  arts  will  be  found  inRaW-  \ 
son's  '  Mechanical  Philosophy,'  in  Gr^or}'*s  *  Mecbscics,' 
and  under  the  word  Manufactures  in  the  *  KncyclotwduL 
Meiropolitona.'  i 

MACKENZIE,  SIR  GEORGE,  of  Rosehaugh.  son  of  ' 
Simon  Mackenxie  (brother  of  the  earl  of  Seafortb)  by  &  ; 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bruce,  principal  of  St.  LeonarcTe  Collejp^ 
Sl  Andrew's,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  1636,  and  haiio; 
finished  his  grammar  education,  which  he  did  with  murli 
applause,  he  proceeded  to  Bouiges, '  the  Athens  of  ScoMisk 
lawyers,'  as  he  calls  it,  to  study  the  civil  law.  On  his  re- 
turn he  passed  advocate,  January,  1659.  being  then  abvnt 
23  years  old.  The  next  year  he  published  his*AretinB,orthe 
Serious  Romance,'  where,  says  Ruddeman,  he  gives  '  a  very 
bright  specimen  of  his  gay  and  exuberant  genius.'  Tbe 
year  following  we  find  him  in  the  important  situation  of  ju$- 
licfr-depute,  an  office  in  the  nature  of  an  English  justice  in 
eyre,  or  of  assize ;  and  in  that  character  appointed  to  repair 
with  his  colleagues  'once  a  week  at  least  to  Musselbui^b 
and  Dalkeith,  and  to  try  and  judge  such  persons  as  were 
there  or  thereabout  accneed  of  witchcraft.'  Not  many  years 
afterwards,  though  at  what  time  is  not  quite  certain,  he  bad  I 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  meantime  he  continued  | 
bis  literary  labours.  In  1663  his  'Religio  Laici,  or  Short 
Discourse  upon  several  Divine  and  Moral  Subjects,'  ap- 
peared ;  two  years  afterwards,  his  '  Moral  Essay  upon  Soli-  I 
tude,'  in  which  he  exalts  that  state  above  public  etnplov- 
ment  with  all  its  advantages;  and  in  1667,  his  'Rloril 
Gallantry,'  a  treatise  in  which  he  attempts  to  establish  the 
moral  duties  on  tbe  principles  of  honour.  It  was  shortlv  ' 
after  this  time  he  entered  parliament,  representing  the 
county  of  Ross,  where  the  influence  of  his  family  wns  pow- 
erftil  and  extensive;  and  in  1674  be  was  impointed  king's 
advocate  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Nisbet  of  Dirleton.  He 
continued  in  the  office  till  the  accession  of  King  James, 
when  it  was  given  lo  Sir  John  Dalrymple;  but  in  a  short 
time  he  was  reinstated  and  continued  in  office  till  the  Re- 
volution. Previous  to  this  last  ewiit  Ji^^a4|>Hbii»ii«d 
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several  of  liis  legal  works,  and  had  been  irutnimental  in 
fymiing  ike  A£oeatet*  Library.  It  vaslnl 682  that  this 

library  was  founded ;  and  at  its  foundation  he  delivered  an 
inaugurate  oration  sotting  forth  its  advantages.  In  1678 
he  published  his  'Discourse  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of 
Scotland  in  Matters  Criminal.'  In  1684  he  published  his 
*  Institutions  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland,'  a  concise  and,  gene- 
rallyspeaking.  excellentcompendiumof  the  law ;  and  in  1686 
he  published  his  '  Observations  on  the  Scotch  Acts.'  He 
seems  also  to  have  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  chair 
of  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  unsuccessful 
in  obtaining  that  object. 

After  the  Revolution  Sir  George  retired  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  admitted  a  student  on  the  8nd  of  Jone^  1690 ;  hnt  he 
did  not  live  lon^  aJterwEurds  to  enjoy  the  retirement  which 
he  had  early  praised  and  hod  now  begun  to  experience.  He 
died  on  the  2nd  of  May.  1691 ;  and  after  lying  several  daysin 
state  in  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  House,  Edinburgh,  his  body 
was  conveyed  to  Greyfriara  church-yard,  attenited  by  a  pro- 
cession consisting  of  the  council,  the  nobility,  the  coll^  of 
justice,  the  college  of  pl^aicians,  the  university,  the  clergy, 
and  many  others. 

Sir  George  was  the  correspondent  of  Dryden  and  other 
writers  of  England ;  and  he  was  among  the  first  Scotchmen 
who  wrote  the  English  language  in  a  style  approaching  to 
purity.  But  it  was  as  a  lawyer,  and  still  more  ss  an 
officer  of  state,  that  he  was  principally  distinguished ;  and 
in  this  last  ehuacter  he  teeaived  me  appellation,  which  will 
Hvo  with  hit  name,  of  '  Tim  hlood-thiraty  Advocate.* 

MACKENZIE.  SIR  ALEXANDER,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Inverness  in  Scotland,  from  which  he  emi- 
gi-ated  to  Canada  when  a  young  man,  and  then  obtuned 
u  situation  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  the 
partners  of  the  North-West  Fur  Company.  He  had  re- 
sided for  about  eight  years  in  the  service  of  Mr  Gregory  at 
Fort  Chipewyan,  at  the  head  of  the  Athabasca  lake,  in  the 
savage  country  to  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  when  the 
knowledge  he  bad  acquired  of  the  country  and  the  people, 
ond  his  intelligence  and  enterprising  character,  determined 
his  employers  to  send  him  out  on  an  exploring  upedition 
thruugh  the  r^ions  lying  to  the  north-west  of  that  station, 
and  conjectured  to  be  bounded  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a  part 
of  which  Heame  was  supposed  to  have  seen,  and,  as  is  now 
well  ascertained,  actually  had  seen  on  his  visit  to  the  Cop- 
permine River  in  1771.  Mackenzie,  attended  by  a  German, 
ibur  Canadians,  and  three  Indians,  together  with  two  Ca- 
nadian and  two  Indian  women,  left  Fort  Chipewyan,  3rd 
June,  1789.  Embarking  in  their  four  canoei  on  the  Slave 
River,  the  parly  reached  the  Slave  Lake,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  course  of  1 70  miles,  on  the  9th  of  the  same 
month.  Resting  there  six  days,  during  which  the  ice  some- 
what gave  way,  th^  launched  their  canoes  again  on  tlie 
lAth,  and  skirUng  the  marain  of  the  lako^  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  which  flows  from  its  western  extremity, 
and  is  now  called  the  Mackeniie  river,  on  the  S9th.  Mac- 
kenzie punued  the  north*westward  oouise  of  this  river, 
with  a  perseverance  and  intrepidity  which  no  dangers  or 
difficulties  could  subdue,  till  on  the  15th  of  July  it  brought 
him  to  the  object  of  his  hopes,  the  great  Northern  Ocean, 
in  lat.  69°.  Returning  by  the  same  route,  tlie  party  re- 
gained Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  12th  of  September.  On  the 
lOth  of  October,  1792,  Mackenzie  set  out  from  the  same 
point  on  another  adventurous  journey,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  reach  the  Pacific;  an  attempt,  the  first  made  in  North 
America,  in  which  he  was  also  successful.  Proceeding 
partly  by  the  Ungigah  or  Peace  river,  and  partly  by  land, 
after  encountering  still  greater  difficulties  than  on  his 
former  expedition,  he  reached  the  sea  on  the  S3rd  of  July, 
1 793.  and  returned  in  safety  by  nearly  the  same  route.  Of 
both  his  journeys  Mackenzie  bos  himself  given  a  full  ac- 
count in  his  *  Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, through  the  Continent  of  North  America,  to  the 
Frozen  and  PaciBc  Oceans,  in  the  years  1789  and  1793.* 
4to.  Lend.,  1801.  The  account  is  preceded  by  a  general 
history  of  the  fur  trade  (130  pages),  and  the  volume  is  em- 
bellished with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  who  soon  after 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  We  have  not  beenable 
to  ascertain  the  date  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's  death, 
but  bis  name  is  inserted  in  *  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
the  Living  Authors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  8vo., 
lAnd.  1816. 

MACKENZIE  RIVER.  (HmnOH  S  Bay.] 

MACKEREL.  [Soouan.] 
P.C,  No.  882. 


MACKEREL  FISHERY.  [Ei8HSRni.1 

MACKINTOSH.  SIR  JAMES,  was  horn  at  Aldonrie. 
on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  within  seven  miles  of  Inverness, 
on  the  24th  of  October,  176&  He  was  the  son  of  Captain 
John  Mackintosh,  the  representative  of  a  &mity  whi(»  for 
above  two  centuries  had  posseued  a  small  estate  called  Kel- 
lachie,  which  Sir  James  inherited  from  him.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  received  his  education  at  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  at  the  latter  of  which  places  ho 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  intending  to  practise  medicine, 
with  which  view  he  repaired  to  London.  He  afterwards 
however  changed  his  destination,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1 795,  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1804  he  went 
to  India  as  recorder  <d  Bombay.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1812 ;  in  1818  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
law  and  general  pdttics  in  the  college  instituted  for  the 
education  of  the  <uvil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company 
at  Haileybury.  In  1830,  when  the  Whigs  came  into  office 
Sir  James  was  appointed  a  commisaioner  for  the  affairs  of 
India.   He  died  on  the  30th  of  May.  1832. 

Sir  James's  principal  works  are  his  *  Vindicis  Gallics,' 
his  *  History  of  England '  (which  he  left  unfinished  at  his 
death),  and  his  '  Dissntation' prefixed  to  the  'Encyclo- 
peedia  Britanntca.'  a  new  edition  of  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared, with  notes,  &&,  by  Professor  Whewell. 

The  '  Vindiciee  Galliosa  is  written  in  an  easy  flowing 
style,  and  display  a  oonsidflnble  sur&ce  of  reading,  ttie 
eSect  of  which  was  the  greater  from  its  lying  out  of  the 
track  of  English  study  at  that  time.  This  gave  him  some 
advantage  over  his  opponent  Burke,  whoso  ignorance  of  the 
writings  of  the  French  EeouomiatM  was  nanpily  exposed. 
The  *  Vindioia  Gallicte'  obtained  for  its  attuiw  great  and 
sudden  reputation. 

The  '  History  of  England '  (published  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
'  CyclopsMlia,'  in  which  work  the  '  Life  of  Sir  [Diomas 
More*  is  also  from  his  pen)  he  left  unfinished  by  his  some- 
what premature  and  unexpected  death ;  and  this  may  in 
part  account  for  its  being  unequally  executed.  Particular 
passages  of  the  story  are  rather  carefully  investigated;  the 
survey  of  others  is  very  slight  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
remarks  on  some  constitutional  points  are  interesting.  Thn 
general  spirit  is  that  of  a  very  courteous  and  tolerant 
whiggism.  Betides  the  history  above  mentioned.  Sir  James 
published  a  History  of  the  Revolution  in  England  in 
1 688,  a  fragment '  completed  by  the  editor.* 

In  respect  to  his  *  Dissertation  *  prefixed  to  the  '  Encyclo- 
psedia  Britanniea.'  and  purporting  to  be  'A  General  View 
of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  chiefly  during  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuriei^*it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words. 

To  write  a  good  outline  of  the  prog^ress  of  ethical  philo- 
sophy, from  Socrates  to  Brown,  tracing  the  course  of  error 
to  its  exposure,  and  of  truth  to  its  establishment,  would 
require  extensive  reading,  patient  thinking,  and  rigid  im- 
putiality,  and  remains  to  be  done;  to  compose  a  smooth, 
readable^  drawing-room  essay,  is  easier,  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  has  aone  it.  The  retrospect  of  antient  ethics 
(s.  2)  is  fairly  written,  and  may  have  been  the  result  of  a 
careful  perusal  of  Enfield,  with  occasional  references  to 
Cudworth.  The  retrospect  of  scholastic  ethics  (s.  4)  bears 
a  like  relation  to  Bayle.  The  sections  on  '  Modern  Ethics,' 
the  '  Ckintroversies  on  the  Moral  Faculties  *  (5),  and  the 
'Foundations  of  a  more  just  Theory  of  Ethics,'  contain  a 
review  of  the  principal  authors,  and  some  ingenious  efforts 
to  establish  Dugald  Stewart's  opinions  on  the  moral  sense. 
There  is  little  to  show  that  Sir  James  hod  studied  any  of 
the  authors  whom  he  criticises,  except  Stewart ;  and  from 
the  hasty  and  rather  flippant  way  in  which  be  meaks  of 
some,  particularly  Manmville  and  Mill,  it  would  be  less 
injurious  to  his  memory  to  suppoee  that  he  adopted  the 
opinions  of  others,  than  that  he  expressed  his  own  after 
actual  reading. 

The  langua^  of  the  '  Dissertation '  is  fluent,  but  not 
clear  and  precise,  and  thought  seems  to  be  ofiten  sacrificed 
to  expression,  or  perhaps  expression  studied  as  a  substitute 
for  thought.  As  a  guide  to  the  student  of  morals  and 
metaphysics,  it  is  of  little  value ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
want  of  clearness  and  precision  in  the  language,  and  the 
habit  of  mistaking  words  fer  thoughts,  and  paying  in  the 
futmex  coin  instead  of  the  latter,  we  should  consider  it  as 
rather  a  pernicious  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young. 
There  is  little  danger  of  the  more  mature  (at  least  of  those 
whose  tasta  has  been  formed  on  a  seveftf^and  ffiMpfl^a 
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standard)  reading  or  b«ing  influenced  hy  such  works  as 
this. 

Besides  the  above -mantioned  works,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh Rontributud  largely  to  the  'Edinburi^b  Review.' 

(Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  James 
Mackintntk,  edited  by  his  son  Robert  James  Mackintosh, 
Esq.,  Fellow  of  New  Coll.Oxf.,  2  vols.  Hvo.,London,  1H35.) 

MACKUN,  CHARLES,  aa  actor  and  dramatic  writer. 
His  family  name  was  Maclaughlin.  The  exact  place  and 
date  of  bis  birth  are  unknowa ;  but  according  to  the  account 
of  a  female  relative. '  lie  was  two  months  old  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyno*  (July  1,  1690),  a  few  day*  previous  to  which 
event  his  mother  traveled  with  him  from  Drogheda  to  a 
Utile  vill^e  six  miles  off,  in  which  tbe^  resided  for  some 
years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Iw  was  apprenticed  to  a 
saddler,  but  soon  ran  away  and  came  over  to  England, 
where  he  contracted  a  marriafie  with  the  widow  of  a  publi- 
can in  the  Borough.  The  circumstance  coming  (o  the  ears 
of  some  friends,  the  marriage  was  dissolved  on  the  grounds 
of  nonage,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  Ireland,  wtien  he 
became  a  badgcnian  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  be  again  visited  England,  joined  a 
strolling  company,  and  played  Harlequin,  returned  to 
Trinity  College,  and  again  to  England  in  1716,  when  he 
recommenced  actor  at  Bristol.  In  \Tii  he  was  a  memlw 
of  Mr.  Rich's  company  at  thd  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  theatre, 
London.  On  the  10th  May,  1735,  he  unfortunately  killed  a 
brother  performer,  named  Hallam,  by  accident  in  aquarrel, 
for  which  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
On  the  14th  February,  l74l,Macklin  establifhed  his  fame 
as  an  actor  in  the  character  of  Shyluck.  In  1753  he  took 
leave  of  the  stage,  and  on  the  llth  March,  1754,  opened  a 
tavern  and  public  ordinary  in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden, 
adding  to  it '  a  school  of  oratory  and  crilicisim,'  in  which  he 
gave  lectures,  full  dressed,  only  to  be  laughed  at  by  Foote 
uid  other  wags  of  the  day.  This  scheme  failing,  Macklin 
became  a  bankrupt,  and  in  1757  went  to  Dublin,  where  he 
usiated  in  laying  the  first  stone  tst  the  Crow-Street 
theatre.  In  1 759  ha  accepted  an  engagement  at  Drury- 
Jjane,  and  ftom  thence  went  to  Govent-Garden.  On  the 
18th  November,  1773,  be  was  driven  from  the  stage  by  a 
cabal,  hut  brought  an  action,  and  obtained  damages  against 
the  ringleaders.  On  the  28th  November,  17b8,  white  re- 
presenting the- character  of  Sir  Periinax  Mac  Sycophant,  in 
his  own  comedy,  'The  Man  of  the  World,'  liis  memory 
suddenly  and  entirely  failed  him.  He  made  a  last 
attempt  for  his  own  benefit.  May  7,  1789,  in  the  character 
of  Sbylock,  but  was  unable  to  complete  the  part. 

Macklin  died  July  11,  1797.  at  the  great  age  (it  is 
supposed)  of  107,  and  was  buried  in  tike  chancel  of  St. 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden. 

Here  are  ten  dramatic  pieces  ascribed  to  him,  but  two 
only  have  kept  possession  of  the  stage, '  Love  k  la  Mode,'  a 
three,  and  'The  Man  of  the  World,'  a  comedy.  His 
memoirs,  written  by  J.  T.  Kirkman,  Esq.,  were  published  in 
two  vols.  8vo.rXondon,  1799. 

MACKNIGHT,  JAMES,  D.D..  bom  1721,  died  1800, 
a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence among  the  Uieological  writers  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  bom  in  Argylesbire,  studied  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  but,  like  many  of  the  Presbyterian  divmes  both 
of  his  own  country  and  of  England,  went  abroad  and 
finished  his  studies  at  Leyden.  On  his  return  he  became 
a  minister  in  the  Scotch  Church,  and  was  appointed,  in 
1753,  pastor  of  Mayhole.  In  this  situation  he  spent  sixteen 
ynrs,  during  which  time  he  prepared  two  works;  one, '  A 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,'  with  copious  illustrations,  being 
in  fhet  a  life  of  our  Saviour,  embracing  everything  which 
the  evangelists  have  relatral  concerning  him ;  the  other, 
•  A  now  Translation  of  the  Epistles.'  Both  these  works 
were  fovourably  received,  and  are  by  many  persons  highly 
esteemed.  The  'Harmony'  has  been  repeatedly  printed, 
and  to  the  later  editions  there  are  added  certain  dissertations 
on  curious  points  in  the  history  or  antiquities  of  the  Jews. 
The  theology  of  them  is  what  is  called  moderately  orthodox. 
"While  at  Manhole  he  published  also  another  theological 
work,  which  is  held  in  great  esteem,  in  defbnce  of  '  The 
Truth  of  the  Gosnel  History.'  For  these  his  valuable  ser- 
Tioes  to  sacred  literature,  Dr.  Haeknight  received  such 
rewards  as  a  Preitbyterian  church  has  it  in  its  power  to  give. 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  hira  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  In  1769  he  was  removed  n-om  May- 
bole  to  the  mere  desirable  pariah  of  Jedburgh,  wd  in  1772 


he  became  one  of  the  minisfen  of  the  eitjr  of  Ediobm^b. 
Here  he  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  useful  in 
the  ministrj,  (hough  not  accounted  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  engaging  of  the  preachers  in  that  city.  His  atten- 
tion to  his  theological  studies  was  unabated,  and  in  I79S. 
at  the  at»e  of  74,  he  produced  his  '  Literal  Translation  of  aH 
the  Apostolic  Epistles,'  with  a  lai^  apparatus  of  Commec- 
lary  and  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Mscknigbt  by  his 
son. 

HACLAURIN.  OOLIN.  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Scottish  mathematicians,  was  descended  of  an  antient  fm- 
mily  in  Argyleshire,  and  was  bom  at  KilmoddsD,  in  that 
county,  in  February,  1698.  His  fether  was  a  minister  of 
the  kirk,  and  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  bis  third  son 
Colin  :  his  mother  also  died  when  he  was  very  voung,  an-i 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  an  uncle;  wIid 
sent  him  to  the  university  of  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  elaven. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  following  year,  meeting  accidental.y 
with  a  copy  of  Euclid,  he  ma<w  himself  master  of  the  first 
six  books  in  a  few  days,  a  story  utterly  incredible  upon  xne 
mere  statement.  It  is  said  also,  and  with  much  more  like- 
lihood, that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  invented  roan\  ri 
the  propositions  afterwards  published  in  his  'Geometni 
Oi^nica.'  However  this  may  be,  he  took  the  degree  uf 
Master  of  Arts  with  distinction  in  the  fifteenth  year  uf  hn 
age  (1713),  and  afterwards  lived  in  studious  retirement  i-l 
the  autumn  of  1717,  when,  after  a  severe  competition 
ten  days'  examination,  he  obtained  the  profess(»ship  c. 
mathematics  at  the  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  Id  IT.;- 
and  in  1721  he  visited  London,  and  formed  the  aequaintanrr 
of  many  eminent  men,  particularly  of  Newton,  in  1 722  he 
travelled  on  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  a  aoD  of  Lord  Pu]- 
warth;  but  the  death  of  his  pupil  during  tfa«r  tour  occa- 
sioned his  return  to  Aberdeen. 

In  1 725  he  was  appointed  to  afisist  James  Grregory,  vbost 
strength  was  declining,  in  the  duties  of  his  chm  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  want  of  Ainds  to  pay  an  auistant  pJaeed  diffi- 
culties  inthe  wayof  this  arrangement,  whiefa  were  rerooretl, 
but  bow  u  not  dearly  stated.  We  mention  thnm  here  to 
record,  in  honour  of  Mectaurini  that  Newton,  on  beanoe  of 
the  obstacles,  offered  to  pay  twenty  pounds  a  vesLr,  till  Gre- 
gory's death,  towards  the  assistant's  salary,  if  Maclaurin  vcre 
to  be  appomted.  At  Edinburgh  he  remained  almost  all 
remainder  of  his  life.  When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  I 
he  exerted  himself  vigorously  for  the  existing  goTpniment, 
and  the  hasty  works  which  were  thrown  up  for  the  defence 
of  Edinburgh  were  planned  and  superintended  by  him-, 
tigue  and  exposure  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mortal  dist^ct. 
When  the  pretender  entered  Edinburgh,  Maclaurin  w,ib- 
drew,  to  avoid  making  the  submission  which  was  demaiidvd 
of  all  who  bad  volunteered  to  defend  the  town  :  but  he  bid 
previously  managed  to  introduce  a  good  telescope  inio  ib^ 
castle,  and  to  contrive  a  method  of  supplying  the  gBrTi5o& 
with  provisions.  He  accepted  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Herrinr. 
archbishop  of  York,  with  whom  he  remained  till  it  ra 
safe  to  return  to  Edinburgh.  Shortly  after  his  return  be 
died  of  dropsy,  June  U,  1746,  aged  48  years  and  fourraontte- 
The  preceding  particulars  come  originally  from  a  eule^y 
spoken  before  tne  university  by  his  friend  and  colleague 
Dr.  Monro,  the  substance  of  which  was  affixed,  in  a  biogra- 
phical form,  to  the  posthumous  work  on  Newton's  Ai-^o- 
veries,  by  the  editor,  Patrick  Murdoch.  This  has  beca 
copied  into  the 'Biographia  Bntannica,' Martin's  '  Bicgrt- 
phia  Philosophica,*  &c.:  being  the  only  authentic  account 
of  which  we  know. 

Maclaurin  married  in  1 7S3,  and  his  wif^  irrith  two  sons 
and  three  daughtera,  sunived  him.  Of  his  oharacter  it 
can  only  be  stated,  fiY»m  the  general  eulogy,  thatit  was  sw-ii 
as  secured  him  the  highest  regard  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  writings  of  Maclaurin  ara  not  numerous,  but  the* 
have  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  mathemati- 
cal studies  of  this  country;  more  however  we  think,  ia 
what  has  been  taken  from  them,  or  on  their  nriodet,  byo'.hcr^ 
than  in  the  extensiveness  of  their  own  circulation.  Thurf 
is  both  originality  and  depth  in  all  of  them,  and  we  sbsll 
proceed  to  notice  them  separately. 

I.  The  various  papers  which  he  published  in  the  '  Fh'lo- 
Bophical  Transactions*  are  on  subjects  intimately  connected 
with  his  separate  woi^s.  Ibe  numbers  of  the  '  Transac- 
tions' in  which  they  occur  are  356,  359,  S64>  377,  394,  408, 
439,461,  467,469,471. 
'    2.  'Geometria  Organica^  nved^^j^g^^n  eiirra- 
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rum  unwerraln,*  Londinif  1 720.  Thi<  is  an  elaborate  trea- 
tise OD  the  deseHption  of  carves  hj  the  inteisectiona  of 
moving  straight  lines. 

3.  In  1724hegainedtheprizeoftheAcadeiD]r  of  Sciences 
for  an  essay,  proposed  by  that  body,  on  the  Leibnitxian 
method  of  measuring  the  force  of  bodies  in  motion.  In 
1740  he  divided  vith  Daniel  Bornonlli,  Ealer,  and  Caval- 
liori,  the  prixe  of  Uie  same  academy  for  an  essay  on  the 
tides.  This  work  is  printed  in  vhat  is  called  the  Jesuits' 
edition  of  Newton. 

4.  'A  Treatise  of  Fluxions.'  Edinburgh.  1742  (2  vols. 
4to.;  a  second  edition  about  1801,  8vo.).  The  immediate 
rauBB  of  this  vork  was  the  attack  of  Berkeley  upon  the 
first  principles  of  Flaxions,  in  his*  Analyst:'  it  is  of  great 
prolixity,  as  might  be  expected  in  an  elementary  treatise 
vhich  »  written  entirely  on  the  defensive ;  bat  it  must 
always  be  remarkable  as  having  been  the  first  work  in 
which  the  principles  of  fluxions  were  placed  in  logical  con- 
nexion with  each  other.  The  details  are  verr  extensive, 
forming  a  great  body  of  applications,  several  of  them  quite 
new  at  the  time.  Among  others  is  the  theorem  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Maclaurin,  hot  which  had  been  previously 
noticed  by  Stirling.  [Tatlor's  Tbeorbh.}  Of  all  the 
treatises  which  have  been  organised  upon  the  fluxtonal 
principle,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  sound  as  well  as 
complete. 

5.  'A  Treatise  on  Algebra,'  1748  (sixth  edition,  1796). 
This  work  certainly  surpassed  all  its  predeceaaors  in  clear- 
ness, though  fat  from  being  as  logical  a  work  aa  the  '  Flux* 
ions.*  It  contains  two  appendices  on  the  gnwial  ]»operti«B 
of  curves.  It  was  left  not  quite  complete;  and  was  finished 
by  an  editor. 

6.  *An  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophirat 
Discoveries,*  London,  1 748.  This  work  also  was  published 
from  the  author's  papers ;  the  editor  was  Patrick  Murdoch. 
After  the  death  of  Newton,  his  nephew  Mr.  Gonduitt  pro- 
posed to  publish  his  Life,  and  applied  to  Maelanrin  for 
assistance.  The  latter  immediately  prepared  an  aeeonnt  of 
the  philosophical  syslems  which  preceded  that  of  Newton. 
But  Mr.  Conduitt  s  death  frustrated  the  plan,  and  Mao- 
hturin,  extending  his  design  to  the  length  of  explaining  all 
Newton's  mechanical  and  cosmicid  d^ooverws,  left  this 
\rork  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  printed.  The  optical  dis- 
coveries were  omitted,  and  the  editor  states  that  the  anthor's 
intention  seems  to  bave  been  the  explanation  of  those  parts 
only  of  Newton's  discoveries  which  bad  been  and  wne  con- 
troverted. In  the  present  day,  when  popular  explanation  of 
scientific  points  has  been  well  studied,  it  would  be  easy  to 
name  works  which  are  preferable  to  that  of  Maclaurin  in 
matter  and  form ;  but  in  style  it  would  be  difficult  to  do 
the  same.  At  a  time  when  the  theory  of  gravitation  was 
hardly  admitted  by  many  at  home,  not  yet  received  by  any 
of  note  abroad,  and  reidly  understood  by  very  few,  such  a 
work  was  of  peculiar  value. 

Besides  the  preceding,  Maclaurin  edited  in  1749  an  edi- 
tion of  David  GregcHy's  *  Practical  OeomatTy.'  He  was  also 
actively  engaeed  in  many  matters  closely  connected  with 
scientific  publication.  We  need  do  no  more  than  mention 
his  exertions  to  found  an  observatory  at  Edinburgh,  which 
did  not  succeed,  end  a  medical  society:  to  the  latter  he 
coiitributed  several  papers.  He  was  engaged  at  one  time 
in  promoting  the  survey  of  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland ; 
at  another  in  examining  ana  reporting  on  the  manner  of 
i^augiug  vessels;  and  he  organized  and  computed  tables 
ftr  a  provident  society  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
Scottish  clergy,  in  a  manner  which  secured  the  stability 
and  usefulness  of  the  scheme. 

MACLAURIN'8  THEOREM.   [Tayloe's  Theoebm.] 

MACLE  {Chiattoliie)  occurs  crj-stallized.  Primary  form 
a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral 
faces  of  the  primary  form.  The  crystals  appear  to  be  com- 
p-.>sed  of  two  substances :  one  of  a  yellowish  white,  some- 
times translucent  and  of  a  glassy  fracture ;  the  other  bluish 
black,  opaque  and  dull.  Fracture  scaly,  slightly  concoidal. 
Hardness  5'0  to  Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous,  or  vi- 
treo-resinous.    Specific  gravity  2'944. 

The  white  portion  is  infusible  by  the  hlow-pipe,  but  be- 
comes whiter;  with  borax  it  fuses  difficultly  into  a  trans- 
parent gloss.  The  black  portion  ftises  into  a  black  glass. 
Nifric  acid  dissolves  itentirely. 

It  occurs  imbedded  in  clay-slate  on  Skiddaw  in  Cumber- 
land, in  Wiflklov,  in  tho  Pyienecii  mi  in  many  other 
places. 


It  yielas,  by  the  analysis  of  Landgrabe,  ' 
Silica  ....  68-40 
Alumina  .  .  •  30*17 
Munasia  .  .  •  4*18 
Oxide  of  Iron  .  .  2  70 
"WaJw  .   •   .    .  -27 


105-75 

MACLUREITE  (Condrodite,  Brudte}  occurs  imbedded 
in  rounded  masses,  the  lai^r  of  which  present  occasional 
crystalline  appearances  of  rhombic  prisms  with  dehedral 
terminations.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes. 
Fracture  uneven.  Haidneaa  6*5.  Specific  gravity  3'IA  to 
3-25.  Colour  yellowish  or  brown.  Lustre  vitreons.  Become* 
nentively  slectrieal  by  friction.   Transparent,  ttanslueant. 

inftiaible  by  the  blow-pipe,  hut  becomes  colourless.  With 
borax  fuses  into  a  transimrent  glass,  coloured  by  oxide  of 
iron.   Not  uBTected  by  acids. 

It  occurs  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  also  at 
Pargos. 

Analyses— No.  l,byDXKusor,  ftomPargas;  No.  2,  firom 
New  Jersey,  by  Seybert; — 

No.  I.  No.  t. 

Silica  .  .  38-00  .  32*66 
Magnesia  .  .  54-00  .  &4'00 
Oxide  of  Iron  .  5-10  .  2-33 
Alumina  .  .  1*50  .  O'OO 
Potash  .  .  0-86  .  2-11 
Fluoric  Acid     .        O'OO     .  4-0» 


99*46 


95-19 


MACOnifA,  Leach's  name  lot  the  Venns  tenuis  of  De 

Bloinvitle,  and  similar  species.  t^ENXBiDX.] 

A 

MACON,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
SaOne  ct  Loire,  situated  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  tho 
Sadno.  in  46"  18'  N.  lat.  and  4*"  5t>' £.  long. ;  205  miles 
from  Paris  in  a  direct  line  sooth-east,  or  244  miles  by  the 
road  to  Lyon  through  SenS)  Auxerre,  Anton,  and  Chfiloni 
Bur  Sa&ne. 

Mficon  waa  one  of  the  towni  of  the  MAui,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Cnsar  BelL  Oait.,  lib.  vii..  c.  90)  under  the 
nametrf  Matisoo,  from  the  oblique  eases  of  which  the  present 
name,  which  was  fbrmerly  written  Mascon,  is  derived.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  'Itinerary'  of  Antoninus,  and  in  the 
'  Notitia  Imperii.'  in  which  latter  it  is  designated  Caatrum, 
a  fortress,  and  is  noticed  for  the  manufacture  of  arrows.  It 
suffered  much  from  the  barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman 
empire,  especially  from  Attila.  It  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Franks;  was  iucladed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bourgogne  under  Boson,  and  in  the  duchy  of 
Bourgogne  under  the  later  dnkea.  It  was  much  injured  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Before  the 
RevoAutmn  it  was  a  bnhop's  see. 

The  town  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  sloping  down  to  the 
SaAne,  along  the  bank  of  which  Is  a  noble  quav,  fhmi  which 
the  distant  Alps  maybe  seen.  A  green  island  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  stream  opposite  to  the  quay :  and  an  antient, 
perhaps  Roman  bridge,  of  thirteen  arenesmore  remarkable 
for  solidity  than  beauty,  eonnects  the  town  with  the  village 
of  St.  Laurent  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aln,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  suburb  of 
MScon.  Tlie  streets  of  Mfteon  are  crooked,  narrow,  and 
ill  paved :  the  houses  are  usually  of  stone,  and  substantially 
built.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  of  late 
years.  The  ramparts  of  the  town  have  been  demoli^ed 
and  their  site  laid  out  in  promenades.  The  former  cathedral 
was  ruined  in  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  epis- 
copal residence  escaped,  and  used  fiir  the  prefect's  office. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  antient 
palace  of  Montrevel,  the  theatre,  and  the  baths,  all  on  the 
quay;  the  general  hospital,  on  the  parade;  thenewchurch 
of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  new  prison.  Among  the  Roman 
antiquities  are  a  triumphal  arch  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  Janus.  The  population  in  1831  was  10,998;  in  1836  it 
waa  1 1.944.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  wines  of  the  district,  some  of  which  are  excellent. 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  hosiery,  linens,  linsey- 
woolsey,  earthenware,  clocks  and  watches,  and  especially 
confectionary.  There  are  several  tan-yards  and  cooperages. 
There  is  a  well  ftequented  weekly  market  in  the  town,  and 
a  krge  corn-market  is  held  in  the  TiU»«^ 
Tlie»aw»T«aywlyflii».  Digitized  tfy 
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Hieon  hu  a  high  icbool,  a  Mhocd  of  mutual  iiutruclion, 
and  a  dnwing-rauw).  There  is  a  loeietjr  of  agriculture, 
science,  and  art,  which  posMMes  a  good  library.  There  are 
three  hospitals  or  poor-houses,  and  a  society  for  relieving 
the  poor  at  their  own  Iiooms.  There  are  a  phmary  oourt  of 
justice,  a  tribunal  de  oommeiMh  ud  Mreral  govenunent 
offices. 

The  arrondissement  of  Mficon  hu  an  area  of  474  square 
miles,  and  oomprehends  133  communes,  and  9  cantons,  or 
district*,  eaeh  under  a  justice  of  tbs  peace.  The  population 
in  1831  was  114,061;  in  1836  itwu  115,777,  Theenvirans 

the  town  an  deligbtAil  and  produetiT*. 

Mdem  bad  in  the  middla  ages  oounta  of  its  own.  Tlieir 
countf  constituted  the  district  of  the  Mftconnois,  which 
nearly  coincided  with  the  present  arrondissement.  litis 
district  had  its  own  state*  or  assembly  for  attsessing  the 
tfcxes.  Louts  IX.,  otherwise  Saint  Louis,  purchased  the 
county  of  Mficon  and  united  it  to  the  domains  of  the  crown. 
It  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Bourgc^e,  either  at  its  re- 
formation in  the  reign  of  J£an  II.,  or  by  subsequent  cession 
of  Charles  VII.  to  the  duke  Philippe  le  Bon.  [BouieoGNS.] 
liouis  XI.  reunited  it  to  the  crown  of  France. 

MACPHERSON,  JAMES,  was  born  in  1738,  at  the 
\illage  of  Ruthven  in  Inverness-shire,  and  was  sent  in  1 752 
to  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  with  a  view  to  be  educated  for 
the  Scotch  church.  On  leaving  college  he  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  of  his  native  village ;  and  it  was  whde  hold- 
ing this  situation  4hat  he  gave  to  Ibe  world  what  appears 
to  hara  been  his  .first  pubTicatien,  a  poem  entitled  'The 
Highlander.*  in  1 7S8.  Before  tbia  date  however  be  had 
written  some  other  poetical  pieces,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned one  called  *  Death,*  and  another  called  tlie  '  Hunter,* 
which  last  is  said  to  have  been  only  a  rude  sketch  of  the 
'  H  ighlander.'  Suon  after  he  sent  to  the  '  Scots  Magazine' 
several  contributions  in  verse,  which  have  been  preserved 
from  oblivion  by  the  great  controveny  that  afterwards  arose 
about  his  capacity  fur  manufacturing  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  which  he  professed  to  have  only  translated.  Some 
attention  appears  to  have  been  first  given  to  the  traditional 
poetry  preserved  in  their  native  dialect  among  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  by  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  weQ  known  hit- 
tonan,  himself  a  mountaineer ;  by  him  an  interest  in  the 
subject  was  communicated  to  his  friends  the  Rev.  Dr.  Car- 
lyle,  minister  of  Inveresk,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  con- 
nexions among  the  literary  men  of  bis  day,  and  John  Home, 
the  author  of  *  Douglas.'  The  two  latter  met  with  Mac- 
phcrson  in  the  autumn  of  1769,  when  he  showed  them  some 
iVagments  of  Gaelic  verse,  of  which  they  prevailed  upon  him 
to  furnish  them  with  translations,  lliese  were  shown  to 
Dr.  Blair,  and  the  poets  Sbenstone  and  Gray,  by  all  of 
whom  they  were  greatly  admired;  and  in  1760  they  were 
published  under  the  title  of  *  Fragments  of  Antient  Poetry, 
collected  in  the  H^hlands  of  Scotland,  and  translated  from 
the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language,'  with  an  anonymous  prefoce 
by  Blair.  A  reprint  of  this  publication  is  given  in  Uie  2nd 
volume  of  Dodsley's  'Fugitive  Pieces,*  Lond.,  1761,  pp. 
117-163.  The  fragments  are  sixteen  in  number.  The 
effect  was  to  induce  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  Edinburgh 
to  raise  a  subscription  for  enabling  Macpherson  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  Highlands  with  the  object  of  collecting 
more  poetical  treasure  of  the  same  kind.  What  he  found, 
or  pretended  to  have  found,  he  brought  to  London,  and 
published  there  in  two  successive  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeantd  in  1 762,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Bute,  with 
the  title  of  *  Fingal,  an  Epic  Poem  in  six  books,  with 
other  lessv  Poem*  ;*  the  second  in  1763,  with  the  title  of 
'Temora,  an  Epic  Poem  in  eight  boofci.  with  other  Poems.* 
From  the  first,  the  genuinenew  of  thne  Qaelie  epics  was 
questioned  by  many  persons;  but  it  was  more  zealously 
asserted  by  more,  and  to  Macpherson  himself  the  notoriety 
which  he  acquired  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  course  of 
good  fortune.  In  1764  he  obtained  the  situation  of  private 
secretary  to  Captain  Johnstone,  on  the  appointment  of  the 
latter  as  governor  of  PensBcola;  and  he  was  also  made 
surveyor-general  of  the  Floridas,  in  which  capacity  he  went 
out  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1766,  retaming  his  salary  of  200^  a  year  for  life. 
Some  of  the  years  that  followed  be  spent  chiefly  in  literary 
labour,  much  of  it,  from  the  popularity  of  his  name,  higlily 
profitable.   In  1771  he  publidied,  in  one  vol.  4to.,  a  dis- 

rsition  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Scottish  Celtic  race,  under 
title  of  'An  Introduction  to  Uie  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ixvludi'  in  1773  »  pim  tiMulmtwi  t^tlM  *Jlii4' 


of  Homer;  in  1775  a  'History  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,*  in 
2  vols.  4to.,  together  with  2  vols,  of  'Original  Papers,* 
which  last  work  he  sold  to  the  booksellers  for  3,000'.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  his  life  he  also  wrote  several  pamphlets 
fat  the  ministry,  in  support  of  the  war  against  the  American 
Colonies,  which  are  now  all  nearly  forgotten.  At  last  his 
appointment  to  the  lucrative  office  of  agent  to  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  turned  his  versatile  mind  and  pen  to  Indian  affairs, 
upon  which  he  also  produced  a  succession  of  publicatkms 
of  temporary  interest.  This  post  broudit  him  into  par- 
liament in  1780,  as  member  for  CameUbrd,  for  which  he 
sal  till  1 790.  He  then  retired  to  a  considerable  (tfoperty 
which  he  had  purchased  in  his  native  county  of  Inver- 
ness, where  he  died  17lh  February,  1796.  His  body  was 
brought  back  to  England  fur  interment  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  (lUdinburffh  Eney^optedia,  the  editor  of  which.  Dr. 
(now  Sir  David)  Brewster,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Jklac- 
pherson.)  [OssuN.j 

MACQUARIE,  river.  [Australia.] 

MACRA'^PIS  iAfacUay),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects of  the  section  LameUicornes,  and,  according  to  Li- 
treille's  classification,  belonging  to  the  third  division  of 
that  group,  the  Xylophili.  'Sha  genera  Macraspit  aud 
Chatmodia  constitute  two  doaely  allied  group*  of  tlw 
family  Rutelida,  the  species  of  which  inhabit  the  warmer 
paru  of  SouUi  America,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  la^c 
size  of  their  sculellum.  They  are  of  tolerably  large  SJi 
(averaging  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  ss 
rather  more),  usually  very  smooth  and  glossy,  and  o^en  es- 
hibit  brilliant  colours,  green,  brown,  and  yellow  being  tiie 
most  common  hues  ob^rvablo  in  the  various  species.  Tbeie 
are  some  however  which  are  of  a  gjos^y-black  colour,  and 
others  which  have  yellow  markings  on  a  black  ground 
(Maeraspit  tptadrittttata,  Olivier).  The  body  is  of  an 
'  ovate  form  (toe  head  and  thorax  having  an  oniiine  conti- 
i  nuons  with  that  of  the  abdomen,  or  neariysoj,  convex  above 
and  beneath.  The  sternum  is  produced  tateriorly  into  a 
painted  proce**,  which  projects  betweoi  tiia  anterior  pair 
of  legs. 

In  the  genus  Maeratfti*  the  mentum  is  longn  than'^nQad, 
slightly  contracted  anteriorly,  and  without  any  fringe  of 
hairs  on  the  anterior  margin ;  the  mandibles  are  almoit 
triangular,  and  have  the  apex  pointed  and  notched;  the 
maxUUs  have  several  deoticulations. 

The  genus  Chatmodia  (MacLeoy)  is  chiefly  distingai^hed 
fh>m  Macraspis  by  the  obtusely  terminated  mandibles,  vhich 
have  no  notch  at  the  extremity;  the  maxillse  having  a  tuft 
of  hairs  and  only  two  denticulattons,  and  the  mentum  bein§ 
of  a  somewhat  ovate  form,  distinctly  contracted  towards  the 
apex  and  furnished  with  hairs.  The  claws  of  the  tarsi  an 
simple,  whereas  in  Mocraspisone  of  the  clawsof  each  tarsus, 
at  least  of  the  four  anterior  l^;s,  is  biftd. 

The  insect*  of  these  two  genera  fly  by  day  about;  trees, 
emitting  a  humming  nois^  and  feed  upon  flowers.  Cut- 
lectiona  formed  in  Brazil  usually  contam  many  of  these 
insects. 

Dejean,  in  his  *  Catalogue  des  Col^opt&reR,*  enumoata 
twenty-six  species  of  Macraspis  and  five  of  Ckasmodia. 

M ACRAUCHE'NIA,  Professor  Onen's  name  for  akr^ 
extinct  Mammiferous  animal,  referrible  to  the  order  Piacf^ 
darmata ;  but  with  affinities  to  the  Ruminantia  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Camelidee. 

The  remains  on  which  the  professor  founded  this  genus 
included  two  cervical  vertebrsB,  seven  lumbar  vertebrs,  all 
more  or  less  fractured ;  a  portion  of  the  sacrum  and  ossa 
innominata ;  fragments  of  the  left  scapula ;  of  the  right  ra- 
dius and  ulna,  and  right  fore-footj  the  right  fomur  nearly 
entire,  the  proximal  and  distal  extremities  of  the  right  tibia 
and  fibula;  and  a  metatarsal  bone  of  the  right  hind-fwt. 
These  portions  of  the  skeleton  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win in  an  irregular  bed  of  sandy  soil,  overlying  a  horizoDiul 
accumulation  of  gravel  on  the  south  side  of  Port  St.  Julian, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  belonged  to  the  same 
individual. 

Mr.  Owen  observes  that  what  is  described  as  a  perfora- 
tion of  a  single  transverse  process  in  a  ccr%'ical  vertebra  is 
essentially  a  space  intervening  between  two  transverse  pro- 
cesses, a  rudimentid  rib,  and  the  body  of  the  vertebne,  and 
the  wofessor  alludes  to  the  manifestation  of  this  structure 
in  tne  cold-blooded  saurians  and  in  the  OmitiiOFhjfnehta. 
He  observes  that  the  Camelida  difibr  not  only  flxim  the 
otber  comiiuuits  but  from  aU  9\3»sf^sif^^ii^^^aUa,  iA 
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the  absence  of  perforations  for  the  vertebral  arteries  in  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrie,  the  atlas  ex- 
cepted ;*  and  though  it  is  true  that  in  other  Mamtnaiia  the 
two  transverse  processes  are  manifested  on  each  side  with 
their  extremities  united  by  a  distinct  cartilage,  this  appears 
in  the  fcetal  state  only,  for  the  cartilage  afterwards  be- 
comes ossified  and  anchylosed  to  them.  After  referring  lo  the 
structures  of  the  iorerior  transverse  process  or  its  represen- 
tatives in  the  Hippopotamus^  the  MarsupialSj  and  the  Gi- 
raffe, Mr.  Owen  proceeds  thus:  'In  the  long  cervical 
verlehrffi  of  the  Camel  and  Llama,  the  upper  and  lower 
transverse  processes  are  not  developed  in  the  same  perpen- 
dicular plane  on  the  side  of  the  vertebrae,  but  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other ;  the  lower  transverse  processes  (^g. 
1,  a)  being  given  off  from  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  ex- 
Ireinity  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra;  the  upper  ones  (_fig. 
1,  b)  from  the  base  of  the  superior  arch  near  the  posttft-ior 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  vertebrse.  The  extremities  of  these 
transverse  processes  do  not  become  united  together,  but  they 
either  pass  into  each  other  at  their  base,  or  continue  through- 
out life  separated  by  an  oblique  groove.  This  groove  would 
not  however  afford  sufficient  defence  for  the  important  ar- 
teries supplying  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  most 
essential  to  life  ;  and  accordingly  the  vertebral  arteries  here 
deviate  from  their  usual  course,  in  order  that  adequate  pro- 
tection may  be  afforded  to  them  in  their  course  along  the 
neck.  From  the  sixth  to  the  second  cervical  vertebra  in- 
elusive  in  the  Auckenits,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  second 
inclusive  in  the  Cameli,  the  vertebral  arteries  enter  the  ver- 
tebral canal  itself,  along  with  the  spinal  chord,  at  the  pos- 
terior aperture  in  each  vertebra,  run  forwards  on  the  outside 
of  tlie  dura  mater  of  the  chord,  between  it  and  the  vertebral 
arch,  and  when  they  have  thus  traversed  about  two-thirds 
of  the  spinal  canal,  they  perforate  respectively  the  superior 
vertebral  laminse,  and  emerge  directly  beneath  the  anterior 
oblique  or  articulating  processes,  whence  they  are  continued 
along  with  the  spinal  chord  into  the  vertebral  canal  of  the 
succeeding  vertebra,  and  jierforate  the  sides  of  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  superior  arch  in  like  manner ;  and  so  on  through 
all  Ibe  cervical  vertebree  until  they  reach  the  atlas,  in  which 
their  disposition,  and  consequently  the  structure  of  the 
arterial  canals,  resemble  those  in  other  Ruminants.  The 
two  cervical  vertebrse  of  the  Macrauchenia  preseut  precisely 
the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  bony  canals  for  the  ver- 
tebral arteries  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Camelidts  among  existing  Mammalia.*  Fig.  'i  shows  the 
groove  and  orifices  of  the  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery  in  a 
section  exposing  the  spinal  canal,  Mr.  Owen  then  goes  on 
to  show  that  the  vertebree  of  the  Macrauchenia  also  closely 
reisemble  the  middle  cervical  vertebrse  of  the  Vicuna  and 
Llama  in  their  elongated  form  ;  approaching  the  Auchenial 
division  of  the  CamelicUe,  and  deviating  from  the  true 
camels  in  the  relations  of  the  length  of  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  in  the  much  smaller 
size  of  the  inferior  processes.  The  author  observes  that,  ex- 
cepting the  Giraffe,  there  is  no  existing  Mammal  which  pos- 
sesses cervical  vertebree  so  long  as  the  Macrauchene ;  but 
that  the  cervical  vertebree  of  the  Giraffe  differ  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  perforations  for  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  in  the 
form  of  the  terminal  articular  surfaces.  Both  the  cervical 
vertebns  described  by  Mr.  Owen  are  of  the  same  size,  and 
each  measures  6^  inches  in  extreme  length,  2  inches  10 
lines  in  breadth,  and  2  inches  4  lines  in  depth.  Among 
the  peculiarities  of  structure,  a  small  longitudinal  process 
^fig-  2,  c)  is  given  off  immediately  below  the  base  of  the 
anterior  process,  and  this  is  not  observable  in  any  of  the 
cervical  vertebree  of  the  Giraffe  or  Camelidce.  In  the  form 
of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebr®, 
tlie  Macrauchene  deviates  from  the  Giraffe  and  Camel,  but 
resembles  the  Auchenite.  The  anterior  articulating  sur- 
face is  convex  and  almost  hemispheric  in  the  Giraffe  and 
Camel,  whilst  the  posterior  surface  is  proportionally  con- 
cave, so  that  the  vertebra)  of  the  neck  are  articulated  by  ball 
and  socket  join  ts,  yet  not,  as  in  most  reptiles,  with  intervening 
synovial  cavities,  but  by  means  of  the  concentric  ligamen- 
tous inlenrertebrEd  substance  characteristic  of  the  Mammals. 
The  decree  ot  convexity  and  concavity  in  the  articular 
surface  of  the  bodies  of  these  vertebra)  in  the  Llama 
and  Vicuiiais  much  less  than  in  the  Camels,  and  the  former 
consequently  carsy  their  necks  more  stiffly  and  in  a  straight 
hue.  The  anterior  articulating  surface  in  Macrauchenia  is 
less  convex  than  it  is  in  the  Llama,  and  the  posterior  sur- 
£u:e  i»  leis  c«acav9.  Frum  an  an8lj'>ii  of  tU«  c«mpaiRtiT« 


structure  of  these  vertebrs  iu  the  Camels,  the  Llamas,  and 
the  Macrauchene,  Mr.  Owen  infers  that  the  latter  carried 
its  neck  in  the  same  stiff  and  upright  position  as  is  mani- 
fested in  the  Llamas. 


Cervical  Vnitebra  (1, 3)  oT  Maerauchcnia,  aiid  (3,  4)  of  Aucliaui*, 
bklf  uuL  Kiia. 

There  is  not  in  the  collection  a  fragment  of  dorsal  ver 
tebriB,  ribs,  or  sternum ;  but  the  seven  lumbar  vertebra* 
form  a  consecutive  series  from  the  samo  individual  as  thar 
to  which  the  cervical  vertebrae  belonged ;  and  though  theso 
lumbar  vertebrs  do  not  posseits  such  distinctive  characters 
as  those  of  the  neck,  they  contribute  not  unimportantly  to 
the  illustration  of  the  osteology  of  the  animal  and  its  affini- 
ties. No  existing  Pachyderm  has  more  than  six  lumbar 
vertebrse ;  the  Camels  and  Llamas  only,  among  the  Rumi- 
nants, possess  seven ;  and  here  Mr.  Owen  discovered  modi- 
fications of  form  iu  which  the  Macrauchene  deviates  from 
the  Camelides  and  approaches  the  Horse  and  Hippopotaimts, 
In  the  Macrauchenia,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  Tapir.  Hippo- 

fiotamus,  and  Horse,  the  transverse  processes  of  the  last 
umbar  vertebrie  are  of  considerable  thickness  and  extent, 
and  are  joined  by  enarthrosis  to  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  sacrum;  but  the  bony  structure  of  these  joints  would 
indicate  that  they  were  not  subject  to  be  obliterated  hy  an- 
chylosis. 

Sufficient  of  the  sacrum  and  ossa  innomtnata  remain  to 
enable  Mr.  Owen  to  state  that  the  sacrum  was  anchylosed 
to  the  ilia :  the  lower  boundary  of  this  anchylosis  is  marked 
below  by  an  external  ridge,  and  by  vascular  canals  and 
grooves  in  the  substance  «f  the  bone,  as  In  th«  Uippopota^ 
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Lut  lumlur  vertebra  of  M&cnucheuU.  oae  tlilnl  out.  i'ik:. 

or  the  remaining  portions,  the  anchylosetl  fore-arm  niid 
leg,  and  the  fore-foot,  are  the  most  chnracterisiic.  Tlie 
portion  of  the  antebruchium  which  is  preserved  presents  a 
condition  of  the  radius  and  ulna  itilcrmudtate  to  those  which 
red)>ectively  characterize  the  same  boned  in  the  Pachyderms 
and  Camold.  Iti  the  former,  the  radius  and  ulna  are  separate 
buiic»,  united  in  the  same  position  by  a  ligament,  but  bo 
ort;auized  that  the  movement  of  supination  cannot  be  ef- 
f.  c[uil.  A  bony  confluence  joins  these  bonea  partially  in 
thu  ordinary  Ruminants,  but  this  rarely  extends  to  the 
proximal  extremities.  In  the  Camel  and  the  Llama  the aiieliy- 
luBis  is  complete,  »o  that  no  trace  of  tbo  uiiginal  sepavatiun 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  is  perceptible,  and  the  olei^raiion,  or 
elbow,  appears  as  a  mere  process  of  the  radius.  The  anchy- 
lo>it(  ill  Mocrauchenia  is  also  complete,  but  the  boundary- 
tine  is  clearly  dellned,  and  the  proportion  which  ea^h  of  the 
bones  contributes  to  the  great  articulatin|i  surface  for  the 
di^lal  end  of  the  humerus  is  easily  distinguishable. 


Prukimiil  eKtrcoiILy  of  aui-1iOi>~cct  ulna  aiiil  r.-u'.!us  of  tbe  MociauchMti 
oav  fi-'iirlli  Dnt.  si/.e. 

Mr.  Owen  goes  on  to  reiiinflt  that  the  confirmation  of  the 
close  atTiniiy  of  the  Macrauchenia  to  the  Pachydermatous 
Older,  which  the  structure  of  the  cervical  vertebrie  above 
might  have  rendered  very  doubtful,  is  afforded  by  the  bones 
of  the  li^ht  fore-foot. 

Tliese  are  in  so  perfect  a  condition  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  Macrauchene  bad  three  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and 
nut  more ;  and  that  tbe  fully  developed  metacarpal  bones 
are  distinct,  and  correspond  in  number  with  the  toes,  not 
being  anchylosed  into  a  sin.r]c  cannon-bone  na  in  the  Ru- 
minants. The  bones  preserved  are  the  metacarpals,  prox- 
imal phalanges,  and  middle  phalant^es  of  each  of  the  three 
toes,  and  the  distal  or  ungueal  phalanx  of  the  innermost 
toe. 

The  author  pbserves  in  continuation  that  the  bones 
of  tbe  leg  of  the  Macrauchene  exhibit  the  same  transi- 
tional structure  as  is  afforded  by  tbe  definable  limits 
of  the  anchylosed  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  In  the  Pachy- 
derms the  fibula  is  entire  and  distinct.  In  the  Ruminants 
(the  small  musk-deer  excepted,  and,  in  an  inferior  degree, 
the  elk)  the  fibula  appears  only  as  a  short  continuous  pro- 
cess sent  down  from  the  under  part  of  the  external  condyle 
of  the  tibia.  In  the  CameltdcB  the  only  trace  of  the  fibula 
u  a  8iill  more  rudimental  mate  of  this  process.  wkOst  in  the 


0,  BoDei  of  iht  rlnht  foro-foot  of  the  MncRincliron,  aae  fbarlh  u^ititnl  giic , 
b,  tecond  and  latt,  ut  oDgural  pholtui,  oae-half  tututil  tile. 

Macraaohene  the  fibula  is  indeed  entire,  but  it  is  confluent 
with  the  tibia  through  nearly  its  whole  extent.  The  fibula 
and  tibia  are  distinct  bones  in  both  the  Palteotfaere  iind 
Anoplolhere.  It  is  to  the  former  genus,  and  e^peciaJIv  to 
Palteotkerium magnum,  that  the  Macrauchene  presents  iJie 
nearest  approach  in  tbe  f;eneral  form  of  ihv  nbia,  the  prin- 
cipal leg-bone ;  but  in  tbe  Macrauchene  the  tibia  is  rela- 
tively shorter  and  thicker,  and  straighter,  and  less  ex^ndcd 
at  its  extremities,  especially  the  upper  one,  than  in  any 
of  the  Palajolberes. 

Of  tbe  few  bones  of  (be  part  which  are  preserved  the  as- 
tragalu!^  is  fortunately  one.  Mr.  Owen  has  compared  ibii 
bone  (which  he  justly  says  is  the  very  one  that  an  aDataii]:st 
would  have  chosen,  had  his  choice  been  limited  to  a  eiogle 
bone)  with  the  antracalus  of  the  Giraffe  and  other  Rumi- 
nants, the  Camel,  (he  Anoplothere,  the  Hippopotamus 
Rhinoceros,  Tapir,  and  Falieolbere;  and  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  with  the  Pachyderms  having  three  toe* 
to  the  hind-fuot  that  the  Macrauch'^nia  agrees  in  the  main 
distinguishing  characters  of  this  valuable  bone.  The  results 
of  a  paper  of  minute  detail,  great  reiiearch,  and  happy  com- 
bination, are  thus  summed  up  by  the  professor. 

'  Thus  we  obtain  evidence,  from  a  few  mutilated  bones  of 
the  trunk  and  extremities  of  a  jingle  representative  of  its 
race,  that  there  once  existed  in  South  America  a  Pachy- 
dermatous quadruped,  not  proboscidian,  which  equalled  in 
stature  the  Rhinoceroses  and  Hippopotamuses  of  the  Old 
World.    But  this,  though  an  intere^iling  and  hitherto  un- 
suspected fact,  is  far  from  being  the  sum  ofthe  information 
which  is  yielded  by  these  fossils.    We  have  seen  that  ibe 
single  ungueal  phalanx  bespeaks  a  quadruped  of  the  !^re.i: 
series  of  i^'n^Wd^a.  and  this  indication  is  coiToboraied  by 
the  condition  of  tbe  radius  and  ulna,  which  are  fixed  tm- 
moveably  in  the  prone  position.    Now,  in  the  unguJated 
series  there  are  but  two  known  genera — the  Rhinoceros  and 
Palajotherium— which,  like  the  quadruped  in  question,  ha\e 
only  three  toes  on  the  fore-foot.    Again,  in  referring;  the 
Macrauchenia  to  the  tridactyle  family  of  Pachyderms,  wo 
find,  towards  the  close  of  our  analysis,  and  by  a  detailed 
comparison  of  individual  bones,  that  the  Macrauchenia  ha^ 
the  closest  affinity  to  the  Pala;otherium.    But  the  Palsj- 
therium,  like  tbe  Rhinoceros  and  Tapir,  has  the  ulna  dis- 
tinct from  the  radius,  and  the  fibula  from  the  tibia  ;  so  that 
even  if  the  Parisian  Pachyderm  had  actually  preicnted  the 
same  peculiarities  of  the  cer^'icaH-ertebraD  as  the  Patagonia  ii 
one,  it  would  have  been  hazardous,  to  say  the  least,  while 
ignorant  of  the  dentition  of  the  latter,  to  refer  it  to  the 
genus  Palesotherium. 

'  Mostinteresting  indeed  will  be  the  knowledge,  whenever 
the  means  of  obtaining  it  may  arrive,  of  the  structure  of 
the  skull  Bud  teeth  ia  the  Macraucheoia.  Meauwhile  we 
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cannot  but  raoogniw  in  the  anchylosad  anci  eonfltient  gtate 
of  the  bones  of  the  fbre-ann  and  lee,  a  marked  tendency  in 
it  towards  the  Ruminant  order,  and  the  singular  modiQca- 
tions  of  the  cervical  %'ertebra  have  enabled  us  to  point  out 
ihe  precise  family  of  that  order  with  which  the  Macrauclu- 
nia  is  more  immediately  allied,  in  first  demonstrating  this 
relationship  it  was  shown  in  how  many  particulars  the 
CamelidtB,  without  losing  the  essentiiil  characters  of  Riimi- 
naiitia,  manifested  a  tendency  to  the  Pachydermatous  type ; 
and  the  evidence  which  the  lo!>t  genera,  Macrauchenia  and 
Amploiherium^  bear  to  a  reciprocal  transition  from  the 
Pachyderms  to  the  Ruminants  through  the  Camelida, 
cannot  but  be  viewed  with  extreme  interest  by  the  zoologist 
engaged  in  the  study  of  tiu  natural  affinities  of  the  animal 
kingdom.' 

'  The  Macrauchenia  is  not  less  valuable  to  the  geologist 
in  reference  to  the  ^srapbical  distribution  of  animal 
forms.  It  is  well  known  how  unlooked-for  and  unlikely  was 
tho  announcement  of  tlie  existence  of  an  extinct  quadruped 
entombed  in  the  Paris  basin,  whose  closest  allinities  were  to 
a  genus  {Tapirm),  at  that  time  regarded  as  exclusively 
South  American.  Still  ^eater  Eurpriiie  was  excited  when 
a  species  of  the  genus  Videlphys  was  discovered  to  have 
co'cxisted  in  Europe  with  the  Pa!iaoilieriim.  Now,  on  the 
olber  hand,  we  fiiid  in  South  America,  besides  the  Tapir, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Palaiotbere,  and  the  Llama,  to 
which  the  Anoplolhere  offers  many  traces  of  affinity,  the 
remains  of  an  extinct  Pachyderm,  nearly  akin  to  the 
£urop«in  genus  Paleeotherium ;  and,  lastly,  this  Macrau- 
chenia is  itself  in  a  remarkable  degree  a  transitional  form, 
and  manifests  characters  which  connect  it  both  with  the 
Tapir  and  the  Llama.*  (Zoology  qf  the  Voyage  qf  H.M.8. 
Bpoff/e,  1839.) 

MACRI'NUS,  OPI'LIUS,  a  native  of  Mauritania,  was 

I)rjofect  of  the  prajtorium  under  Antoninus  Caracalla,  whom 
le  accompanied  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
ntid  caused  to  be  murdered  on  the  march.  [Caracalla.] 
Macritmswafi  immediately  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army, 
A  D.  217,  and  bis  son  Diadumenianus,  who  was  at  Antioch, 
-was  proclaimed  Csei^ar ;  both  elections  were  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  Macrinus.  after  a  battle  with  the  Parthians 
near  Nicibis,  concluded  peace  with  them.  On  his  return  to 
Antioch,  he  reformed  many  abuses  introduced  by  Caracalla. 
But  his  excessive  severity  displeased  the  soldiers,  and  an 
insurrection,  excited  by  Moesa,  the  aunt  of  Caracalla,  broke 
out  against  Macrinus,  who,  being  defeated  near  Antioch, 
fled  as  far  as  Calchedon,  where  he  was  arrested  and  put  to 
death.  a.d.  218,  after  a  reign  of  about  fourteen  months.  He 
was  snc^ceeded  by  Elapibalus.  (Dion  Cassius;  Capitolinus.) 

MACRO'BIUS,  AMBRO'SIUS  AURE'LIUS  THEO- 
DCSIUS,  probably  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  ajra.  We  possess  hardly  any  par- 
ticulars of  his  life;  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  per- 
son who  is  mentioned  in  the  Cod.  Theod,,  vl  8,  as  '  chamber- 
lain of  the  royal  bed-chamber*  iaaeri  eubieuli  pro'fecttu), 
during  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  the  younger, 
but  Uiis  does  not  iq}pear  certain.  It  has  also  been  disputed 
whetber  he  was  a  Christian  or  a  pagan ;  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, from  his  occupying  so  high  a  rank  at  the  court  of  a 
Christian  emperor,  that  he  must  have  belonged  to  the 
Christian  religion;  but  this  opinion  s^ms  quite  at  variance 
with  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  his  writings.  The  place 
of  his  birth  is  uncertain ;  but  he  informs  us  himself,  iu  his 

Eref^ce  to  the  *  Saturnalia**  that  the  Latin  language  was  not 
is  mother-tongue. 

Tbi'ce  works  of  Macrobius  have  come  down  to  us ;  ^  com- 
mentary on  the  *  Somuium  Scipionis '  in  the  sixth  book  of 
Cicero's ' Republic  ;*  *  Dialogues*  which  were  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  Saturnalia  at  the  house  of 
Vettius;  ana  a '  Treatise  oa  the  Latin  and  Greek  Verb,' 
which  however  is  imperfect. 

The  commentary  on  the  *  Somnium  Scipionjs,*  which  is 
divided  into  two  books,  is  addresst-'d  to  his  son  Eustathius. 
It  is  principally  occupied  with  the  opinions  of  the  later  Pla- 
tonists  respecting  the  laws  which  govern  the  earth  and  the 
oilier  parts  of  the  universe.  There  is  a  Greek  version  of 
this  commentary  by  Maximus  Planudes,  in  the  king's 
lilirary  at  Paris. 

The  '  Saturnalia*  is  however  the  most  important  and  in- 
tciesting  of  the  works  of  Macrobius.  Altliough  written  in 
very  bad  Latin,  and  full  of  trilling  absurdities,  it  contains 
much  valuable  information  on  many  subjects  relating  to  an- 
tiquity. It  ia  divided  into  seven  booki;  the  first  contains  a 


discussion  on  the  origin  of  the  Saturnalia  and  the  principal 
Roman  festivals,  and  on  the  character  and  history  of  several 
of  the  Roman  deities:  the  second  is  of  a  more  discursive 
nature;  it  unfolds  at  great  length  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of 
joking  accordingtotheRoman  notions,  and  relates  some  of  the 
beat  jests  of  Cicero,  Augustus,  and  other  celebrated  Romans, 
wbicn  however  would  scarcely  excite  a  smile  in  modern 
society;  it  also  gives  a  long  account,  among  other  things,  of 
the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  and  contains 'a  particular  de- 
scription of  their  favourite  dishes.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  books  are  occupied  with  an  examination  of  Vir- 
gil's poems,  in  which  a  list  is  given  of  the  principal  passages 
which  he  imitated  or  copied  from  the  Greek  or  preceding 
Latin  poets ;  and  the  seventh  is  principally  occupied  with  a 
discussion  respecting  the  different  kinds  of  food,  and  their 
effect  on  ilaa  human  system. 

The  best  editions  of  Macrobins  are  by  Gronovius,  Leyden, 
1670;  Zeunius,  Leip.,  1774  (which  is  said  however,  in  the 
literary  notices  prefixed  to  the  Bipont  edition,  to  be  very  in- 
accurately printed)  ;  and  the  Bipont,  2  vols.,  1788. 

MACRO DA'CTYLES,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  family  of 
Wading  Birds  {Hchassiers)  [Grallatokes],  which  have 
very  \oiigfeet,  formed  for  runninjj  over  marshy  or  water 
plants,  or  even  for  swimming:,  especially  in  those  numerous 
species  which  have  the  feet  fringed  or  bordered.  There  is 
not  however  any  membrane  between  the  bases  of  their 
toes,  not  even  between  those  of  the  external  ones.  The 
biU,  whifiti  is  more  or  less  compressed  on  the  sides,  is 
lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  the  genera,  without 
howeva  arriving  at  the  fineness  or  weakness  Cuvier's 

g receding  family.  [Lohoirostres.]  The  bod^  of  these 
irda  is  also  singularly  compressed,  a  confirmation  which  is 
governed  by  the  narrowness  of  the  sternum :  their  wings 
are  moderate  or  short,  and  their  flight  weak.  The  hind  toe  in 
all  is  rather  long.  Cuvier  observes  that  this  family  has  been 
divided  into  two  tribes,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  spur  on  the  wing ;  but  he  a<lds  that  this  character  is  not 
without  exceptions.  The  following  genera  are  arranged  by 
Cuvier  under  this  family,  which  terminates  his  order  i'cAof- 
siers: — Parra,  Palamedea  (including  Charina\  M^gapn- 
'  dim,  Rallm,  Fulica  (including  Gallinuia  and  Porpkyrio), 
I  Cht'onit,  FokL  iVa^nalis,  Lath.),  GtareoUt,  Gm.,  PtuBni- 
'  coptemi.  Cuvier's  sixth  order,  Paltnipedea,  immediately  suc- 
ceeds this  family,  which  is  somewhat  heterogeneous,  and 
composed  of  birds  whose  habits  are  not  similar.  I^eenieop- 
term  cannot  be  said  to  be  without  any  membrane  *  between 
the  bases  of  the  toes,  &c.,'  for  its  anterior  toes  are  united  to 
the  nails  by  a  lunaled  membrance.  [FLAHtNoa] 
MACRODITES.    [Furaminifkra.  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 
MA'CROPA  [Mbgalopa.] 
MACROPHTHA'LMUS.  [Gonoplax.] 
MACROPO'DIANS,  a  tribe  of  brachyurous  decapod 
Crustaceans,  being  the  first  of  the  family  of  Oxyrkynchi 
(Milne  Edwards),  and  nearly  corresponding  with  the  genus 
Macropus  of  Latreille,  remarkable  for  the  enormous  length 
of  their  feet,  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Sea- 
Spiders. 

Form  of  the  Carapa/x  various,  but  in  genaal  triangular, 
very  often  not  extending  upon  the  last  thoracic  ring.  The 
anteriory«ef  short,  and  nearly  always  very  slender;  those  of 
the  succeeding  pairs  always  more  or  less  filiform;  the 
length  of  the  second  pair  often  nine  or  ten  times  the  length 
of  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  always 
much  exceeding  the  double  of  that  portion  ;  the  succeeding 
feet  in  general  very  long  also.  The  basilary  joint  of  the 
external  antenna!  VkezxXy  always  constitutes  the  major  part 
of  the  lower  wail  of  the  orbit,  and  proceeds  to  solder  itself 
to  the  front.  In  the  greater  portion  of  the  tribe  the  third 
joint  of  the  externai  Jatc-feet  is  inclined  to  oval  or  trian- 
gular, longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  does  not  support  the  suc- 
leeding  joint  on  its  anterior  and  internal  angle,  as  in  the 
other  Oxyrkynchi.   (M.  Edwards.) 

Habits,  Fond,  4^. — The  locaUties  of  theMacropodians  are 
considerable  depths  in  the  eea,  where  they  lie  hid  among 
the  sea-weeds  ;  they  are  also  found  on  oysle^banks.  They 
walk  slowly  and  unsteadily.  The  weakness  of  their  claws 
must  render  them  not  formidable  to  other  marine  animals, 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  live  principally  on  Annelids^ 
Ptanariee,  and  small  mollusks.   (M.  Edwards.) 

Genera.   Leptopodio.  (Leach.) 

Established  at  the  expense  of  the  genera^nacAitf  of  Fa 

bricius  and  Macrtqm  of  lAtreille. 
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obserrei  that  it  ia  very  remarkable  fbr  the  general  form  of 
its  body  and  the  excesuve  length  of  the  feet ;  uid  states 
that  it  presents  in  an  exaggerated  mannn  all  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  family  and  of  the  tribe  to  vhich  it 
belongs. 

Generic  Character. — Caraoaee  nearly  triangular,  and  not 
covering  the  last  ring  of  the  tnorax  ;  rostrum  styliform  and 
of  enormous  length ;  eyes  large  and  not  retractile ;  internal 
antennie,  when  folcled  back,  following  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion of  the  body.  First  joint  of  the  external  antenna  very 
long  and  completely  confounded  with  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  iho  shell,  the  second  inserted  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  orbits  and  below  the  rostrum.  Epis- 
tome  much  longer  than  it  is  wide.  Third  joint  of  the  jauy- 
feet  nearly  triangular,  and  carrying  at  its  external  angle 
the  auceoedtng  joint,  which  is  very  much  developed.  The 
sternal  plastron  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  but  very  much  nar- 
rowed between  the  first  pair  of  feet,  which  are  very  slender 
nnil  extremely  long,  but  less  than  any  of  the  rest:  the 
length  of  those  of  the  second  pair  equals  nine  or  ten  times 
the  length  of  the  post-ft-ontal  portion  of  the  carapace.  Ab' 
domen  in  both  sexes  composed  of  six  joints,  of  which  the 
first,  which  ia  very  much  developed,  and  as  long  as  it  is 
wide,  occupies  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body,  while  tlie  last 
IS  formed  by  the  soldering  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  abdo- 
minal rings.    (M.  Edwards.) 

Geographical  Distribution  (}f  the  Genus.  —  Coasts  of 
America  and  of  the  Antilles,  as  fer  as  is  at  present 
known. 

Example,  Lepiopodia  sagittaria,  Leacli*  (Cancer  *eti' 
eomis,  Hertnt. ;  Inaehus  »agittari»i,  Fabricius). 


Lcptopodla  UE^lluia. 

Latreillitt.  (Roux.) 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  triangular,  truncated  an- 
teriorly, and  not  covering  the  last  ring  of  the  thorax  ;  «pi>- 
Inme  much  longer  than  it  is  wide  ;  second  and  third  joints 
of  tlie  external  jaw-feet  very  narrow ;  feet  filiform  and  very 
long ;  abdomen  o(  the  female  of  five  joints  only,  though  the 
sutures  of  two  others  may  bo  distingui^ed ;  structure  of 
that  of  the  male  not  known. 

Example,  LaireilUaele^ans,  the  only  species  known. 

Descrtpiion. — Carapace  smMth.  front  armed  above  with 
two  large  divergent  horns,  and  with  a  spine  directed  for- 
wards between  the  antennee ;  feet  of  the  four  last  pair  with 
the  third  joint  spiny,  the  penultimate  joint  a  little  dilated 
above  towards  its  extremity,  and  the  tarsus  very  short ; 
abdomen  armed  with  six  Hpines,  two  of  which  are  situated 
on  the  median  line,  and  four  near  the  edges ;  length  about 
an  inch ;  colour  yellowish. 

Lnr,i!ittf.—-'Tho  coasts  of  Sicily. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  thinks  that  the  Maia  seticomis  of 
Bosc  should  be  placed  near  this  species. 

Steiioi-bynchus.  (Lamarck ;  latreiUe.) 
Genenc  Character. — Carapace  triangular  and  not  pro- 
longing Itself  above  the  last  tlioracic  ring.  Kostnm  ad- 
vanced, bifid,  and  sharp;  orA//*  circular,  eyes  rather  pi-o- 
jectmg  and  not  retrnclile.  Internal  antennee  capable  of 
being  folded  back  longitudinally,  ui^  the  fosseU  in  vhich 


they  are  lodged  not  completely  separated  from  each  other. 
The  first  joint  of  the  external  antennte  confounded  with  the 
neighbouring  parts  and  very  narrow ;  the  second  inserted 
on  the  sides  of  the  rostrum,  and  the  third  much,  longer  than 
the  second.  Epislome  longer  than  wide,  and  the  ptery^ot- 
tomian  regions  rudimentary;  buccal  frame  longer  than  it 
is  wide :  external  jaw  feet  narrow ;  third  joint  oval  and  the 
fourth  rather  long.  Sternal  plastron  narrow  between  the 
anterior  feet,  but  afterwards  wider  and  presenting  on  the  me- 
dian lino  a  suture  which  occupied  the  last  segment  of  it.  Feet 
of  the  first  pair  short,  but  much  larger  than  the  succeeding 
ones,  the  claw  (manus)  which  terminates  it  convex,  and  the 
fingers  a  little  curved  inwards.  Four  last  pair  of  feet  fili- 
form and  extremely  long ;  the  length  of  those  of  the  second 
pair  equal  five  or  six  times  of  the  width  of  the  carapace ; 
the  others  become  pn^ressively  shorter ;  their  penultimate 
joint  is  a  little  dilated  towards  the  end,  and  the  last  joint  is 
styliform  and  a  little  recurved.  Abdomen  in  both  sexc-j 
composed  of  six  joints,  the  last  of  which  is  farmed  by  the 
union  (soudure)  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  rings.  (M.*  Ed- 
wards.) 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus. — European  seas. 

Example.  Stenorhynchus  Phalangiwn  {Cancer  I%aJan- 
gittm.  Pennant ;  Cancer  rostratus,  Linn.;  Macropus  fiia- 
langium,  Latreille ;  Macropodia  Phalangiumt  Leach), 

Locality.—OMtB  of  the  English  Channel,  &c. 


StcnorhrBcbni  PlwlaDgiMn. 


Athseug.  (Leach.) 
This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to  StenorhynchuM  and 
Inachat,  but  is  distinguisltcd  from  all  the  other  genera  i>f 
this  family  by  the  fonn  of  the  posterior  feet  and  sotne  other 

characters. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace,  as  in  the  greater  psrt  cf 
the  family,  not  extending  on  the  last  segment  of  thethonx. 
nearly  triangular,  and  convex  on  the  branchial  regioni- 
/?os(rmn  nearly  null;  eyes  not  retractile,  and  curved  upon 
rather  long  peduncles;  first  joint  of  the  external  antenntB 
soldered  to  the  front  and  advancing  above  the  level  of  ilie 
intcrnol  canthus  of  the  eyes ;  the  second  joint  inserted  on 
the  aides  of  the  rostrum  and  entirely  exposed  above.  Epis- 
tome  nearly  square;  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet 
longer  than  wide,  nearly  triangular,  and  giving  attachment 
to  the  succeeding  joint  near  its  anterior  and  external  angle. 
Sternal  plastron  suddenly  narrowed  between  tlie  anterior 
feet,  which  are  slender  and  short,  while  those  of  the  suc- 
ceeding paiis  are  filiform ;  the  second  \m.r  are  nearly  twice 
and  a  quarter  longer  than  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the 
carapace,  and  terminate  by  a  styliform  and  entirely  Etraigbt 
joint;  the  succeeding  feet  are  much  shorter,  and  the  termi- 
nal joint  of  the  four  last  is  large,  compressed,  and  &lci- 
form.  Abdomen  composed  of  six  joints  in  both  sexes,  (hi. 
Edwards.) 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus. — Aehteua  bus, 
hitherto,  been  only  foand  in  the  Briti^Channel^ 
Example,  AduBu.  Cr^^,^^  GoOglC 
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Deseription. — ^Rostrum  formed  of  two  small  trtaogular 
loeth  and  not  extending  beyond  tlie  second  joint  of  the  ex- 
ternal antennso;  a  spine  on  the  anterior  fiice  of  the  ocular 
peduncles  ;  genital  and  cardial  regions  elevated  in  the  form 
of  tubercl«s  ;  feet  with  very  long  hairs,  and  hooked. 
Length  from  six  to  eight  lines.    Colour  brown. 

Locality,  Habits,  ^.—Falmouth  in  England,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ranee  near  Saint  Malo.  The  species  lives 
among  the  sea-weeds  and  oysters. 

Camposcia.   (Leach ;  Latreille.) 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  convex  and  nearly  pyri- 
fonn,  but  truncated  anteriorly ;  rostrum  rudimentary  and 
scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  internal  canthus  of  the  orbits. 
Jiyes  supported  upon  peduncles,  which  are  rather  long,  re- 
curved anteriorly,  and  very  large  at  their  base ;  they  are 
capable  of  being  retlected  backwards,  but  thejr  are  not 
retractile,  for  there  is  no  post-foraraiiiary  orbital  cavity 
for  lodging  them,  their  extremity  being  only  protected  by 
a  spine  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  carapace.  The  internal 
aniennffl  are  retlected  a  little  obliquely  forwards ;  the  fossets 
which  lodge  them  have  this  particularity,  viz.  that  they 
are  not  separated,  as  they  are  ordinarily,  by  a  longitudinal 
portion,  and  form  only  a  quadrilateral  cavity.  The  first' 
joint  of  the  external  antenna  is  long  and  delicate,  and  is 
continued  nearly  as  far  as  the  rostrum,  carrying  at  its  ex- 
tremity a  moveablo  6tem,  which  is  consequently  completely 
exposed.  The  epislome  id  nearly  square,  and  the  external 
jaw-fcet  are  very  much  elongated  and  only  close  the  mouth 
imperfectly.  The  /eet  are  slender  and  very  long;  in  the 
female  the  first  pair  are  the  shortest  and  are  not  stouter 
than  the  succeeding  ones;  those  of  the  third,  the  fourth, 
and  the  fifth  pair  are  a  little  longer,  and  are  also  terminated 
by  a  cylindrical  nail  slightly  curved  downwards.  Form  of 
the  feet  of  the  male,  and  disposition  of  the  abdomen  in  this 
genus,  not  known.    (M.  Edwards.) 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus.— The  seas  of 
Asia. 

Example,  Camposcia  retusa. 
Locality  unknown. 


CunpcMcia  Betnv. 
a,  (Ictaila  gf  iteaA. 

Eurypodius.  tGu^rin.) 

A  genus  forming  in  certain  points  a  passage  between  the 
Macropodians  already  noticed  and  sionie  of  the  Maiidce, 
Buch  as  Halimus  attrilus;  approaching  the  latter  in  the 
fiirm  of  the  feet,  and  resembling  the  former  in  the  length 
of  those  members  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  eyes. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  triangulor,  twice  as  long 
as  it  is  wide,  rounded  posteriorly,  narrow  anteriorly,  convex 
and  unequal  above ;  rostrum  formed  by  two  long  and  hori- 
xoiital  horns  ;  et/es  carried  on  peduncles  of  moderate  length 
and  not  retractile  ;  disposition  of  the  internal  and  external 
anteriTue  nearly  the  same  as  in  Stenorhynchus,  Inachua,  &c. ; 
fjiistome  wider  than  it  is  long;  third  joint  of  the  external 
jaw  feet  nearly  square,  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  and  deeply 
notched  anteriorly  and  internally,  in  order  to  give  insertion 
to  the  succeeding  joint  Anterior  feet  of  the  length  of  the 
body  in  the  male  and  much  iihortur  in  the  female;  they  are 
P.  C,  No.  883. 


a  little  convex  and  the  fingers  are  slightly  curved  inwaidi. 
The  succeeding  feet  are  very  long,  their  third  joint  is  cylin- 
drical,  but  the  fifth  is  compressed  and  dilated  below:  its 
greatest  width  is  below  the  middle ;  the  finger  is  large,  re- 
curved, very  sharp,  and  capable  of  being  bent  back  against 
the  lower  edge  of  the  preceding  joint,  after  the  manner  of 
a  subcheliform  claw;  the  length  of  the  second  pair  of  feet 
is  nearly  twice  and  a  half  that  of  the  post-frontal  portion  of 
the  carapace,  and  the  succeeding  feet  diminish  successively 
in  length  but  very  little.  Abdomen  composed  of  seven  joints 
in  both  sexes.    (M,  Edwards.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — Indian  Sea. 

Example,  Eurypodius  Latreiliii. 


Locality. — Falkland  Islands. 

Amathia.  (Roux.) 

This  genus  agrees  in  some  respects  with  the  Pericera  of 
Latreille ;  indeed  the  aspect  of  both  is  the  same,  but  the 
external  antenna)  of  Amathia  have  not  the  peculiar  disposi- 
tion which  is  visible  in  Pertcera,  and  the  space  which  the 
orbits  leave  between  them  is  scarcely  wider  than  the  base 
of  the  rostnan,  whilst  in  Periccra  it  is  more  than  double. 

Generic  Character. "Carapace  in  tlie  form  of  an  elon- 
gated triangle  with  a  rounded  base  ;  its  upper  surface  and 
its  borders  beset  with  enormous  spines;  the  rostrum,  which 
is  terminated  by  two  large  divergent  horns,  nearly  as  long 
us  the  poat-orbitary  portion  of  the  carapace.  Eyes  small 
and  partially  protected  by  a  spine  which  occupies  their  ex- 
ternal canthus,  but,  us  in  the  preceding  genera,  they  ore 
not  retraclilo  and  always  remain  projecting.  External  an- 
tcjtnee  presenting  nothing  remarkable;  the  basilary  joint  ia 
long,  very  narrow,  and  soldorcd  to  the  front;  the  stem  is 
inserted  under  the  rostrum,  at  some  distance  before  the 
level  of  the  eyes  ;  it  is  very  slander,  and  its  two  first  joints 
are  of  equal  length.  Epistome  large  and  nearly  as  long  as 
it  is  wide ;  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  is  dilated 
outwards  and  truncated  at  its  two  internal  angles.  The 
first  pair  of feet  are  shorter  than  the  succeeding  ones ;  they 
are  filiform  in  the  female  and  a  little  convex  or  swollen  in 
the  mate.  The  succeeding  feet  are  long  and  filiform  ;  the 
second  pair  are  more  than  thrice  as  long  as  the  post-orbitary 
portion  of  the  carapace,  without  including  the  posterior 
spine;  the  others  are  much  shorter,  their  terminal  joint  is 
long,  sharp,  and  without  either  spines  or  teeth  on  its  in- 
ferior surface.  Abdomen  composed  of  seven  joints  in  both 
sexes.    (M.  Edwards.) 

Example,  Amathia  Rissnana. 

Description. — Carapace  armed  with  thirteen  enormous 
spines,  three  of  which  elevate  themselves  from  the  sto- 
machal region,  one  fixim  the  cardial,  and  the  others  occupy 
the  border  of  the  buckler;  one  on  the  intestinal  region, 
three  on  each  side  upon  the  branchial  region,  andone  upon 
each  of  the  hepatic  regions:  there  is  a  small  spine  in  front 
of  the  eyes,  and  a  larger  one  at  the  anterior  angles  of  the 
buccal  frame.  Feet,  as  well  as  the  carapace,  covered  with 
a  sort  of  down.  Length  about  Uvo  inches;  colour  yellow* 
ish,  with  two  spots,  red  upon  the  front. 

ioco/f/y.— Toulon . 

Inachus.  (Leach.) 

The  genus  Inachus,  as  established  by  Fabricius,  com- 
prehended nearly  all  the  Cryrhynchi,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Parthennpidee.   The  genus  is  now  much  restricted. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  nearly  triangular,  not 
much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  highly  embossed  above. 

Vol.  XiV.-2  L  , 
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Pottnim  very  ihort ;  dupMilion  of  the  eyei  ^SSmnt  from 
that  in  tha  previout  genera  in  the  lyitem  of  M.  Milne 

EtU-anU,  Iho  peiluncles  being  capablu  of  beini;  rcltocted 
backwards,  and  being  lodged  in  an  orbitary  cavity,  which, 
though  Dol  deep,  is  very  dtHlinct.  Internal  attientue  without 
anything  remarkable;  the  fir«tioint  of  the  external  antenne 
roldured  to  the  front  before  tae  internal  canlhus  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  second  advanced  on  the  sides  of  the  rostrum. 
Epiatome  rather  wider  than  it  is  long;  third  joint  of  the 
jaw-Jeti  much  longer  than  it  is  wido,  nearly  of  the  form  of 
a  triangle  with  its  base  in  front,  and  giving  attachment  to 
itH  succeeding  joint  near  its  anterior  and  external  angle. 
Sternal  plaitron  narrowed  suddenly  between  the  feet  of 
the  first  pair,  and  with  its  length  not  equal  to  its  greatest 
breadth.  Feet  of  the  first  pair  very  araall  in  the  female,  but 
very  lan^e  in  the  male,  and  sometimes  thrice  the  length  of 
the  budy;  the  clawa  always  pointed  and  cur^'cd  inwards. 
The  succeeding  feet  cylintlncal,  blonder,  and  more  or  less 
fllifDrm;  the  second  pair,  always  longer  than  the  first,  are 
thrice  or  fnur  times  the  length  of  the  post-fruiiial  portion  uf 
tiie  forapaoe ;  the  others  diminish  successively  in  leni^tli, 
and  all  terminate  in  a  very  long  cylindrical  joint,  which  is 
pmiitedand  but  tittle  or  not  at  all  curved.  The  abdomen  is 
comiKsed  of  only  >ix  distinct  joints. 
,  localities  and  Habitt  t^f  the  Geniu.— All  the  ipecies  are 
small,  and  have  hitherto  been  found  on  the  coasta  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  those  of  England  and  France.  In  the 
latter  country  they  have  been  taken  both  on  the  northern 
and  Mediterranean  shores.  Tliey  olV'n  haunt  coves  where 
there  are  oysters,  and  all  of  them  have  the  body  covered 
with  down  and  hairs,  to  which  sponges  and  corallines  attach 
themselves.    Colour  brownish.    (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  (t--nn  sec- 
tions: the  first  containing  one  species,  having  -i.i.  sto- 
machal region  furnished  with  five  spinee  or  tubercles, 
including  one  (median  and  posterior)  very  stroDg.  and  four 
small  ones  anteriorly  on  a  traruversal  line. 

Example,  Inachut  Scorpio. 

Locaittjf.—lha  British  Cbuuel.  &o. 


Inachiu  Seorplit. 

n,  nt.ili- :  \  femnle  t  c  ■I)dumcii  of  male ;  d,  abdomen  of  mature  female ; 
#,  alMkimou  of  imRulure  (emala. 

The  second  section  conaista  of  Inachi  dorvnchu$  and 
thoracictu,  and  the  third  of  Inachus  leptorhyuchm. 

Egeria. 

This  genus  is  Asiatic  in  its  geographical  distribution,  and 
M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  it  into  two  sections;  xhejirst 
with  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  deeply  notched 
at  its  anterior  and  external  angle  (Egeria  arachnoidet  and 
£.  Herbstiih  and  the  second  with  the  third  joint  of  the 
extern^aw-feet  not  notched  at  its  anterior  and  internal 
angld  {Egeria  Indtca).   [Egeria,  vol  ix.,  p.  304.] 

Docloa.  (Leach.) 
Qenerie  Character.— Carapace  nearly  globular,  hairy, 
mnd  more  or  less  beset  with  spines ;  /ront  raised,  and  tlu 


lateral  edges  of  the  carapaae^  instead  of  joinimK  tbe  orbits, 
directed  towards  the  anterior  bocder  of  the  buccal  frame ; 
rottrum  short  and  very  narrow;  the  oHrita  directed  ob- 
liquely fbrwards,  and  entirely  lodging  the  eyes,  which  are 
very  small,  and  have  no  trace  of  a  spine  at  the  anteri-jr 
angle  of  thoir  upper  border,  a  cliaracter  which  renders 
them  easily  distinguishable  from \\\6LUnni€B.  Theba-ilary 
joint  of  thia  external  antennsB  advances  much  beyond  the 
internal  canthus  of  the  eyes,  and  terminalea  nearly  in  a 
point  under  the  front,  to  which  it  is  intimately  united  :  the 
second  joint  of  these  antenna  is  short  and  placed  near  the 
edge  of  the  roatrum ;  the  third  and  the  fourth  jtanu  are 
very  small.  Epiatome  very  liille  developed,  atid  much 
widisr  than  it  is  long.  The  third  joint  of  the  exiamat  jaw- 
feet  is  nearly  square,  slightly  dilated  outwards,  and  rather 
deeply  notched  at  the  internal  and  anteVior  angle.  Stemai 
ptattron  nearly  circular ;  the  anterior /e«f  weak  and  v^rr 
bmall,  not  more  than  onoe  and  a  half  of  the  length  of  the 
carapace,  the  hand  nearly  cylindrical.  The  aucceeding  feet 
very  long,  though  not  always  equalling  those  of  the  Egeria, 
slender,  and  cylindrical;  their  terminating  joint  long  and 
stylifurm;  the  second  pair  from  twice  to  thrice  as  long  as 
the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  the  succeethng 
pairs  diminishing  pn^ressively.  Tlie  abdomen  vanes*; 
sometimes  only  five  distinct  joints  are  to  be  detocted  io 
that  of  the  femde ;  sometimes  there  aie  seven,  aa  in  tbc 
male. 

M.  MUne  Edwards,  who  give*  the  speeille  character  here 
stated,  ol)ser\-es  that  the  Doclea  bear  the  greatest  analogy 
to  the  Egerite,  and  establish  the  passage  between  tho^c 
Maerttpodiani  and  the  LibinifB  which  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Maiiuns.   [Mai  id.s.] 

Geographical  DittribtUion  qf  the  Gemu. — Where  known, 
the  Indian  Seas. 

Example,  DocUa  Risaonii. 

Locality  unknown.  {,Hi*t.  NaL  det  CruHaccM.) 


MA'CROPUS,  the  scientiflo  name  for  the  Kangarocs. 
[Marsupialia.]  The  term  is  also  used  by  H.  Latreillc  to 
designate  a  genus  of  brachyurous  decapod  crustacesni. 
[Macropodians.1 

MACRORHAMPHUS.  JScolopacidjb.] 

MACROURA,  or  MACRU'RA,  the  scientific  name  ftir 
that  section  of  Crustaceans  which  have  the  abdomen,  usu- 
ally called  the  tail,  long  in  contradistinction  from  that  sec- 
tion {Bracht/ura),  which  have  the  tail  short.  The  common 
lobster  is  an  example  of  a  Macrurous  crustacean,  and  the 
common  crab  of  a  Brachyurous  crustacean.  [Critstacea, 
vol.  viii,,  p.  197.] 

MADAGASCAR  (called  by  the  natives  Madecuae).  a 
large  island  in  the  Indian  Sea,  about  340  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Mosamhique  on  the  eastern  shwes  of  Africa,  ex- 
tends from  1 2"  S.  lat.  to  26°  45'  S.  tat,  and  between  43"  and 
51**  E.  long.  From  north  to  south,  between  Cape  Ambr^ 
or  Natal,  and  Cape  Mary,  or  Remain,  it  is  960  miles  long 
with  a  width  varying  from  SOOtoftOO  miles:  it  is  eatimatcd 
tocover  a  sur&ce  of  -.^25,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  more 
than  the  extent  of  France.  It  is  separated  from  the  oon- 
linent  of  Africa  by  the  Channel  of  Mozambique. 

Though  a  short  description  of  this  island  occura  in  Mairo 
Polo,  and  it  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1506,  we 
are  still  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  natural  features 
and  riches.  It  is  stated  that  a  mount^n-rangs  Jraverves 
the  island  in  iU  whole  Ur^J^|^^^^|^^^^nutB 
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rise  to  an  elention  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet  Its  offsets  cover 
the  neater  part  of  the  interior,  and  in  aome  places  approach 
to  the  very  aborea  of  the  sea,  especially  along  the  western 
coast  between  Cape  Possodava  and  Cape  Ambr^,  where  the 
stapandoua  peak  of  Matowla  raises  its  bead  not  &r  A-om  the 
shore,  and  also  south  ttf  Gape  St.  Andrew  in  different  places. 
But  between  Gape  St.  Andrew  and  Cape  Passadava  a  low 
marshy  plain  extends  alon;  tbe  shore,  and  runs  60  or  80  miles 
inland.  This  part  of  tbe  coast  is  indented  by  bays,  hai*- 
bours,  and  rivers,  admirably  adapted  for  commerce,  but  they 
are  all  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  Bemhatooka.  The 
eastern  coast  seems  to  be  high  and  rocky  from  Cape  Ambr£ 
to  ttie  large  bay  of  Antoogi),  one  of  the  most  spacious  har- 
bours of  the  Indian  Sea.  South  of  this  bay  the  shores  are 
low  and  swampy  to  a  distance  inland  varying  fVom  10  to  40 
miles,  and  extremely  unhealthy.  In  the  interior  the  couh- 
try  in  many  places  oontaios  extensive  plains,  which  are  ex- 
cellent pasture-ground,  and  frequently  possen  a  soil  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  tropieal  planta. 

Bambatoofca  Bay,  on  the  western  coast;  is  the  sntuarv  of 
several  riven.  It  is  17  mites  deep  and  three  and  a  Iialf 
wide  at  the  entrance;  but  inside  it  is  nearly  eifrht  miles 
wide.  Bambatooka  itself  is  an  inconsiderable  village,  but 
Majanga,  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  bay,  is  a  large  town  and 
the  ha&ur  of  Tbanaan-arive,  the  capital  of  tbe  Ovabs,  the 
most  powerful,  industrous,  and  oiviliied  nation  of  tbe  island. 
Vessels  drawing  IS  feet  water  can  proceed  to  Majunga  and 
IS  miles  up  the  bay.  From  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Betsibooka,  a  distance  of  1 0  railed,  there  is  an  extensive 
lagoon,  deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden ;  in  spring-tides  the  water  rises  SO  feet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  From  its  mouth  to  Tfaanaan-aiive  is  a 
distanaeof  94ft  mileshy  the  road.  Boats  sail  160  miles  up  the 
Betsibooka ;  from  the  point  where  the  navigation  terminates 
moehandise  is  oarried  overland  to  Tbanaan-arive,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  85  miles.  Following  tbe  road  from  Majunga 
along  the  Betsibooka  to  the  capital, -the  country  is  low 
and  swampy  for  60  miles,  but  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  rice :  40  miles  forther,  the  land  is  more  elevated 
and  the  rafia  tree  (Sagus  rafia)  abounds.  Then  for  70  miles 
a  barren  country  intervenes,  and  the  remaining  distance  of 
75  miles  to  the  capital  is  rather  a  level  countiy,  in  which 
rice,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  are  cultivated. 

Thanaan-artve  is  situated  in  18'  56'  8.  lat.  and  about  47* 
£.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea- 
le\'el.  In  1817  it  had  more  than  80,000  inhabitants,  but 
has  since  much  increased.  It  contains  some  welt-built 
houses,  and  a  few  in  the  KnropeaD  fhshion  have  been 
erected  in  modem  times,  under  the  reigQ  of  Rad&ma.  It 
docs  not  seem  that  there  iaa  freq uent com rauiiica lion  between 
this  place  and  Tamatave,  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  (1 8** 
lU'S.  lat.  and  49°3]'£.  long.),  which  has  a  good  anchorage 
with  a  hard  and  sandy  bottom.  The  entrance  to  Tamatave 
however  is  between  reef^,  and  ships  are  exposed  to  easterly 
wimls.  It  carries  on  some  commerce,  though  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1819. 

South  of  Tamatave  Is  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  Manooroo, 
or  Mangarow.  It  traverws  an  extensive  country,  which  is  ge- 
nerally level  and  of  great  fbrtility,  and  contains  extensive 
pastures.  Hie  Mangarow  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
river  which  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  in- 
terior mountain-range. 

According  to  all  accounts  the  climate  of  Madagascar  is 
not  so  hot  as  might  be  ex{)eeted  frvm  its  geographical  posi- 
tion. Tbe  elevated  range  in  the  interior,  and  tbe  wind  con- 
stantly blowing  from  the  sea,  render  the  heat  supportable. 
The  interior  is  very  healthy,  but  tbe  low  swampy  coast, 
wliicb  contains  numerous  lakes,  and  in  certain  seasons  large 
sheete  of  stagnant  water,  is  as  destructive  to  the  health  of 
Europeans  as  any  place  in  the  East  or  West  Indies.  The 
year  is  divided  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  seasons.  The 
first  occurs  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  then  the  south-east  monsoons  prevail.  During  tbe 
north-west  monsoons,  which  blow  wben  the  sun  is  m  the 
southern  hemisphere,  rains  are  abundant,  and  sometimes 
incessant  fbr  several  days. 

It  seems  that  Madagascar  contains  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  fertile  soil,  and  will  produce  nearly  every  kind  of 
grain.  Rice  is  tbe  principal  object  of  agriculture ;  there  are 
eleven  varieties  indigenous  in  this  island,  and  it  i^  cultivated 
either  on  high  or  low  ground,  but  with  little  care.  Other 
plants  which  are  raised  are  manioc,  or  cassava  root,  In- 
aiaac(«B,udnraetpotatoei.  Th«w  phiats  bare  been  im- 


ported, and  their  culture  spreads  more  and  more  over  the 
island.  Indigenous  plants  used  as  food  are  the  prickly  yam 
(Dinseorea  aeuieata),  and  another  species  iDmcorea  but- 
bifera.\  the  eatable  arum,  or  bread  fruit,  and  many  va- 
rieties of  plantain ;  also  tbe  Maranta  Madagascarienait, 
which  produces  arrow-root,  and  is  very  nutritious.  The 
Sagug  Tafia  is  much  cultivated  on  account  of  ita  leaves,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  ingeniously  woven  into  cloth  which  is 
worn  by  the  greater  part  of  tbe  natives.  Tbe  dresses  of  the 
higher  classes  are  manufactured  of  silk  or  cotton.  Tbe  silk- 
worms of  this  island  are  of  a  lai^  size,  and  suspend  their 
cocoons  from  the  branches  of  trees.  They  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  Cytiaas  Cajan,  or  Pigeon-pea,  which  is  indi- 
genous in  Madagascar.  Of  the  sugar-cane  there  are  also 
several  indigenous  varieties.  The  fruits  of  the  allspice  of 
Madagascar  (Agathophyllum  aromatieum),  of  the  grand  car- 
damom (Amomum  angustifolium).  and  the  nogro-pepper  of 
the  Indies  iCtipticum  Jhttetceru)  ere  used  as  condiments. 
By  an  incision  mto  the  bark  of  the  Urania  speeiosa,  a  glutin- 
ous iuice  is  obtained  which  is  very  nourishing ;  and  the  leaves 
of  this  tree  are  used  in  building  and  thatching  houses. 
There  are  eleven  varieties  of  tobacco  indigenous  in  this 
island.  Coffee  has  been  introduced  by  the  French,  and  suo- 
ceeds  very  well.  Tbe  cocoa-nut  tree  and  tbe  mangrove 
abound  along  the  shores. 

Only  cattle,  sheep,  fowls,  ducks,  and  geese  are  kept. 
Wild  swine  are  numerous,  and  on  the  western  coast  it  is 
stated  that  wild  cattle  are  found,  some  of  them  without  horns. 
The  large  wild  animals  of  the  African  continent  are  not 
met  with,  but  macaucos,  caimans,  and  serpents  abound. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  is  not  much  known.  It 
is  certain  that  iron-ore,  potters*  clay,  plumbt^  and  tin 
abound ;  and  it  is  stated  that  silver  and  copper  also  occur 
in  the  mountains. 

Hie  population  is  estimated  to  amount  to  between  four 
and  five  millions.  Tbe  inhabitants  seem  to  belong  to  dif- 
ferent races,  which  have  mixed  together,  and  speak  only 
one  language,  which  contains  a  great  number  of  Malay 
words.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  shores  are  short,  rather 
darker  than  mulaltoes,  with  low  foreheads,  broad  and  Hat  faces, 
and  large  eyes  and  moutba.  Their  bair  is  long  but  crisped. 
The  Ovabs,  who  inhabit  the  elevated  plains  in  the  interior, 
are  in  height  rather  above  the  European  standard,  portly  in 
their  person,  and  of  all  shades  of  colour  from  deep  olack  to 
copper  (the  latter  colour  howeveris  prevalent),  and  their  hair 
u  long  and  lank.  The  Madegasses  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  which  is  evinced  by  the 
houses  they  build  in  a  climate  which  does  not  require  such 
substantial  dwellings.  In  agriculture  and  the  arts  coiv- 
nected  with  it  they  are  perhaps  not  inf^ior  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Java,  and  certainly  not  to  those  of  Sumatra.  The 
Ovabs  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  skill  in  manufac- 
turing silk  and  cotton  dresses,  in  forging  iron,  which 
they  apply  to  ^-arious  purposes,  fVom  the  bl^e  of  a  lance 
down  to  a  needle,  and  in  the  making  of  silver  and  gold  chains, 
balances,  and  other  articles,  in  which  great  ingenuity  is 
displayed  Their  language  is  written  in  toe  Arabic  charac- 
ter. Their  religion  is  idolatry,  not  founded  on  any  sacred 
writings ;  a  circumstance  whtc^  may  partly  explain  why  the 
exertions  of  tiie  Christian  missionaries  who  have  been  sent 
to  this  island  in  recent  times  have  been  more  successful  here 
Uian  in  most  other  countries.  It  appears  that  by  a  royal 
edict  of  183S,  the  public  profession  of  Christianity  was  for^ 
bidden  in  the  island.  Those  who  violated  tlie  edict  have 
been  punished  with  confiscation  of  their  property ;  and  the 
married  men  who  professed  Christianity  have  been  sold 
into  slavery,  with  their  wives  and  children.  One  native 
woman,  after  being  in  vain  menaced,  with  the  view  of  in- 
ducing her  to  impeach  her  ^mpanions,  endured  an  igno- 
minious and  cruel  death  (August,  1837)  witli  all  the  con- 
stancy of  a  Christian  martyr.  {Missionary  Register,  Jan. 
1638.)  , 

Madagascar  is  said  to  be  divided  into  twenty-two  states^ 
governed  by  kings;  but  in  the  present  century  most  of 
them  were  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Ovabs,  by  King 
Rod&ma,  who  died  in  1828.  This  extraordinary  man,  who 
in  energy  of  character  resembled  Peter  tbe  Great,  intro- 
duced into  bis  country  tbe  arts  and  civilization  of  Europe. 
He  established  a  communication  with  tbe  English  in  the 
island  of  Mauritius.  He  received  and  protected  tbe  mis- 
sionaries, and  promoted  the  establishment  of  schools,  the 
number  of  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  bad  increased  to 
more  than  100,  ia  which  ne^]l^|^|§ggfi^^^dren  wet»J^ 
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■tnicted.  Several  young  people  were  acnt  to  the  Maaritiua 
and  even  to  England  to  receive  instruction.  European 
merbanica  were  well  received  and  employed  by  Radtima. 
He  introduced  into  his  army  the  diiciplino  and  arm«  of  the 
English.  Besides  the  Ovahs,  the  Seclavas  have  distinguished 
themselTei,  but  only  as  pirates.  They  inhabit  the  north- 
western shores,  from  whence  they  send  fleets  consisting  of 
several  small  vessels  to  the  Comoro  Islands  and  even  to 
the  coast  of  Mozambique  for  the  purpose  of  making  slaves ; 
but  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  KadAiua, 
their  conqueror,  effected  at  the  request  of  the  Eogliah,  their 
excursions  have  been  len  numerous  and  destructive.  Still 
howewr  slavery  exists  in  Madagascar. 

The  French  alone  have  tried  to  establish  colonies  on  tlds 
island.  The  first  attempt  wtis  made  in  1665,  and  aevcral 
others  were  made  afterwards.  These  settlements  never 
prospered,  partly  on  account  of  the  unhcallhinesa  of  the 
low  western  coast,  where  they  were  formed,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  warlike  characler  of  the  inhabitants.  Since 
the  return  of  peace  in  Europe  the  French  have  a^^ain 
made  some  attempts  in  two  or  toree  places.  In  IHH  they 
settled  on  the  Isle  Madame  St.  Maiy,  which  is  north  of 
the  harbour  of  Fuule  Point,  and  is  31  miles  long,  and 
from  two  to  three  mitos  in  breadth.  This  setlleroent  is  im- 
proving, though  the  French  at  flrst  auffered  much  from  the 
climato.  There  is  another  settlement  at  Foule  Point  Bay, 
but  it  is  inoonsiderable.  There  are  also  small  settlements 
at  S.  Luce  (24^  44'  S.  lat.),  and  on  the  tongue  of  land  called 
Tlwlangar  (25°  10'),  where  the  French  have  built  a  small  for- 
tress, called  Fort  Dauphin.  In  these  eatablishments  the 
French  cultivate  sugar,  cofrce,and  other  tropical  productions, 
which  are  sent  to  Iho  island  of  Bourbon-  The  English  of 
the  Mauritius  fetch  fVum  the  harbour  of  Tamatave,  rice, 
cattle,  tortoise-shvlli.  amber,  and  some  minor  articles.  Some 
parts  of  Madagascar  k(.>ep  up  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
ihe  southern  coasts  of  Arabia. 

(Owen's  Vw/offti  to  explore  the  Shore*  qf  4^ica,  Ara* 
bio,  and  Mma^atear;  Locke  L«wis*8  'Account  of  the 
Ovahs,'  in  the  Lwdan  Geographical  Jakmai,  vol.  v. ;  and 
Hutory  of  MadagOMcar,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis.) 

MADDALOTNI.  [Laitoro.  Terea  diJ 

MADDER  (Rubia  tinetorum  tatlva,  Liunaeua),  aplaut 
which  is  cultivated  in  particular  districts  for  the  roots, 
which  produce  a  fine  red  dye.  It  was  formerly  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  England  than  it  is  now,  when  it  can 
he  imported  at  a  less  expense  than  it  can  be  raised.  It  re- 
quires a  very  rich  and  deep  soil,  and  much  labour  and  atten- 
tion, besides  occupying  the  ground  for  three  years  before  it 
cumes  to  perfection. 

Any  soil  which  is  deep  and  dry,  and  in  which  there  ia  a 
good  proportion  of  humus,  will  suit  this  plant  A  rich 
loam,  mclining  to  a  sand,  in  which  the  roots  can  spread  and 
sweU,  while  they  And  suffident  nourishment,  is  preferable 
to  the  sUfier  aoiu.  If  it  has  Iain  for  a  considerable  time  in 
grau  before  it  is  ploughed  up,  it  will  bo  all  the  better. 

The  preparatory  tillage  of  the  land  must  be  such  as  to 
pulverise  ttie  soil  to  a  great  depth,  and  so  mix  the  manure, 
which  must  be  abundant,  with  everynart,  that,  wherever 
the  roots  spread,  they  may  find  sufficient  nourishment. 
The  land  is  usually  laid  in  beds,  with  deep  intervals  dug 
out  with  the  spade,  somewhat  like  asparagus  beds.  The 
width  of  these  beds  differs  according  to  the  natural  moisture 
of  the  climate ;  in  Belgium  they  are  only  three  feet  wide ; 
and  that  width  seems  the  best  for  a  moist  climate  like  that 
of  England,  except  upon  very  light  soils,  where  a  greater 
width  may  be  more  advantageous.  Trenching  with  the 
spade  is  generally  preferred  to  ploughing,  and  is  moat 
economical  in  the  end;  fur,  however  well  and  deep  the 
land  may  be  ploughed,  it  must  be  forked  or  dug  over  again 
several  times  uefore  the  plants  are  put  in. 

The  manure  used  for  madder  must  he  well  rotten  and 
mixed  with  earth  in  a  compost  s  considerable  time  before 
It  is  used.  Good  stable  dung  which  has  healed  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  been  turned  over  two  or  three  times  before  it 
is  mixed  with  earth,  is  the  best  This  earth  should  be 
sods  taken  from  water-furrows  in  meadows  and  laid  in  a 
heap  fitr  some  time.  The  dung  should  be  put  in  layers 
with  this  earth,  and  if  the  whole  can  be  well  watered  with 
urine  or  the  drainings  of  the  yard,  and  then  mix^  up  by 
the  spade,  the  compost  will  be  much  superior  to  fresh  aung 
alone.  This  aliould  be  ploughed  or  dug  in  before  winter. 
In  spring  another  tillage  may  be  given  to  destroy  all  weeds, 
and  make  the  soil  uniform  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  at  least 


The  land,  having  been  harrowed  flat,  may  now  bo  laid  into 
narrow  beds  bjr  digging  out  the  intervals  with  the  spade  ; 
the  surface  being  Vaked  or  harrowed  smooth,  the  plantiDg 
may  begin. 

The  plants  are  raised  in  a  seed-bed,  or  they  are  shoots 
and  suckers  from  old  plant*.  The  flrst  are  a  twelvemonth 
old  from  the  sowing.  The  seed  should  be  fresh ;  for  if  old 
seed  is  sown,  it  mav  not  rise  the  first  year.  When  a  good 
variety  of  madder  fias  been  in  cultivation,  the  shoota  are 
preferred  to  seedlings;  but  when  there  ta  my  appear- 
an<»  of  the  plants  d^imierating,  a  fresh  sowing  is  had  re- 
course tOu 

Tbe  saeken  or  ahoots  are  taken  off  ftom  the  crown  of 
old  plants,  when  they  have  thrown  out  flbroui  moCa.  They 
wilt  then  readily  grow  if  transplanted.  In  southern  dimates 
this  is  done  in  autumn  or  winter,  that  they  may  not  be 
scorched  by  tlic  summer's  heat  In  northern  clinoates  June 
or  July  is  the  proper  season,  as  there  is  never  a  deficiency  of 
rain  at  that  time.  They  may  be  also  planted  in  February  or 
March,  if  the  ground  is  ready  and  dry :  a  shovery  time  Ls 
advantageoua.  The  plants  are  put  in  bymeana  of  a  dtbble. 
or  rather  a  narrow  trowel,  which  opena  the  ami,  and  then 
lets  the  earth  fall  upon  the  roots;  a  alight  pleasure  sets 
them  firmly  in  the  ground.  On  a  three-foot  bed  there  ate 
only  two  rows  about  16  inchea  apart,  and  each  10  inches 
fh>m  the  ude.  They  are  aet  by  a  Uoe^  from  four  to  ti\ 
inchet  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  A  watering  with 
diluted  urine,  after  sunset  greatly  assists  their  taking  rooL 

In  some  places  the  madder  plants  are  put  in  with  the 
plough.  A  deep  furrow  is  drawn,  and  the  plants  an? 
placM  against  the  furrow  slice  turned  up;  the  return  of 
the  plough  covers  them,  and  makes  a  fresh  bed  fbr  the  next 
row.  This  may  do  on  very  rich,  dry,  light  loama^  but  would 
not  be  advisable  in  heavier  and  moister  soils.  At  every 
eighth  or  tenth  furrow  a  water-furrow  should  be  plouzhed 
out  and  deepened  with  the  spade:  with  these  precautions 
the  plants  may  thrive,  and  a  great  saving  may  be  made  in 
the  labour  when  a  conaiderable  amount  of  madder  is  phatcA. 

When  the  madder  plants  b^in  to  g^w.  tbey  must  be 
well  weeded  and  earthed  up  with  the  hoe.  Liquid  manure 
should  be  poured  into  the  intervals,  and  the  ean^  im^^ 
nated  with  it  thrown  around  the  planta. 

The  same  attention  to  weeding  and  earthing  up  must  be 
continued  liU  the  roots  are  fit  to  be  taken  up,  which  is  in 
the  third  year.  i 

The  stems  and  leaves  of  madder  are  often  cut  as  fodder 
for  cattle,  which  are  \ery  fond  of  them  :  it  is  said  that  the 
colouring  matter  is  so  penetrating,  that  the  bones  of  cattle 
fed  on  madder  for  a  considerable  time  have  been  found 
tinged  of  a  red  colour.    This  practice  however  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  as  it  must  injure  the  growth  of  the 
root  which  ia  the  valuable  part    When  the  roots  ■» 
taken  up  it  is  best  done  by  means  of  a  fork,  so  as  not  u 
break  or  cut  them.  The  earth  is  loosened  aU  around,  snd  i 
the  roots  laid  bare.    They  are  carefully  taken  ont  of  the 
ground  without  breaking  them,  and  laid  on  the  aurfkee  to 
dry  partially  and  become  tough,  after  whieh  tbey  may  be 
gattiered  into  heaps  under  a  shed,  or  protected  from' the  j 
weather  by  straw,  if  it  be  rainy.   They  are  afterwards  dried 
in  a  kiln,  and  are  then  fit  to  be  sold  to  the  dyers.    If  the 
quality  is  good,  the  root  on  being  broken  has  a  bright  red 
colour  vergtne  towards  purple.    A  yellow  hue  indicates  i 
inferiority.   Toe  produce  of  an  acre  of  madder  is  frcHU  10  ' 
to  20  cwt     If  the  rent  and  expenses  of  three  years  are 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  manure  and  labour  re- 
quired, it  will  be  readily  seen  that  unless  the  price  be  4L  i 
per  cwt  it  will  not  pay  so  well  as  a  common  crop  of  potst-  I 
toe%  carrots,  or  parsnips,  which  will  not  leouire  ao  gw^  & 
soil  nor  so  much  manure.   This  is  a  sufficient  reason  f<* 
the  decrease  of  the  cultivation  of  madder  in  England.   In  j 
some  particular  instances  grmt  profits  have  been  realised  by  | 
madder;  but  the  demand  is  limited,  and  the  price  fluctuates 
so  much,  that  it  is  not  a  crop  to  be  recommended,  except  in 
peculiar  situations  and  circumstances. 

Chemical  and  Colouring  Propertiet  qf  Madder.^Tbe  root 
IS  the  only  part  of  the  plant  used  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing: 
it  is  subjected  to  the  operations  of  picking,  drying,  freeing 
from  the  earth  and  epidermis,  and  powdering.  The  powder 
is  of  a  yellowish-red  cx>loQr,  and  conUins  three  different 
colouring  matters,  two  of  which,  alisarin  and  purpurin,  are 
red,  and  one,  xanthin,  is  ydlow.  AUMorin  (from  atisdra, 
the  Levant  name  for  madder)  is  obt«fnM.hygTadu)W  mix- 
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ing  madder  in  fine  povderwith  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  for  some  days ;  by 
lliis  all  the  vegetable  products  but  gjizarin  are  carbonized; 
the  residue  is  to  be  washed  with  water  to  separate  the  acid, 
then  dried,  and  treated  first  with  alcohol  to  sepanite  a  little 
fatty  matter,  and  afterwards  with  repeated  portions  of  boiling 
alcohol,  which  dissolvesthe  alizarin  ;  this  alcohohc  solution 
ift  to  be  treated  with  waler,  the  alcohol  to  be  separated  by 
ilist  illation,  and  the  residual  liquor  being  thrown  on  a  filter, 
tlic  alizarin  remains  on  it. 

The  alizarin  may  also  bo  separated  from  the  charred 
mass  after  it  has  been  washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  and 
dried  by  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  about  480"Fahr. ; 
the  alizaria  then  sahllmea,  and  concretes  in  long  brilliant 
needles  of  a  very  flne  red  colour. 

The  properties  of  alizarin  are — that  it  is  inodorous,  insipid, 
neutral  to  test  papers,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  but  little  is  dissolved  by  it  even  when  boiling  ;  it  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  and  cether  in  all  proportions  ;  the  aqueous 
solution  is  of  a  pure  rose-red  colour,  and  the  aithereal  solu- 
tion is  of  a  fine  golden  yellow.  Diluted  acids  do  not  dis- 
solve it,  but  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  readily  takes  it  ap, 
and  the  solution  is  of  a  hlooo-red  colour,  from  which  water 
throws  down  Uie  alizarin;  concentrated  nitric  acid  decom- 
poses it,  but  chlorine  acts  feebly  upon  it. 

Ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  and  their  carbonates,  alt 
dissolve  alizarm,  and  yield  with  it  solutions  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful violet  odour.  Alizarin  combines  readily  with  various 
tissues  which  have  been  mordanted,  and  forms  with  them 
very  fixed  colours,  which  resist  even  the  action  of  soap  and 
boiling  water.  It  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  20  hydrogen, 
18  carbon,  and  62  oxygen. 

Parpurin. — In  order  to  obtain  this,  madder-root  is  to  he 
treated  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  till  it  ceases  to 
yield  colouring  matter ;  it  is  then  to  he  waAhed,  and  treated 
for  some  hours  with  a  hot  solution  of  alum ;  a  little  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  to  be  added,  which  oc- 
castoDS  a  piecipitate  of  a  flne  slightly-orange  red  colour; 
this,  after  being  collected  and  washed  on  a  filter,  and  treated 
with  alc(Ao1,  yields  a  solution  which,  when  subjected  to  dis- 
tillation, deposits  purpurin.  The  properties  of  this  sub- 
stanceare — that  it  isbut  little  soluble  in  water,  whilst  alcohol, 
especially  when  hot,  and  mther,  both  hot  and  cold,  dissolve 
it  readily;  the  alcoholic  and  lethereal  solutions  are  of  a 
brilliant  cherry-red  colour,  and  yield  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration acicular  crystals  of  four  to  five  lines  in  length.  This 
substance  is  distinguished  from  alizarin  not  only  by  dif- 
ference of  colour,  but  because  it  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
alum,  and  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  soda  and  protochloride  of 
tih;  it  dissolves  in  this  last  solution  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  potash.  The  colours  which  it  imparts  to  dif- 
ferent -tissues  are  of  a  reddish  or  purple  tint,  and  are  ex- 
tremel  y  brilliant,  but  less  durable  tnan  those  of  oliiarin. 

Xan  /Atn,  or  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  maddw,  is 
obtained  by  very  tedious  processes ;  it  possesses  the  smelt 
of  the  root,  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  less  so 
in  ntlier.  It  forms  red  compounds  with  bases.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  renders  a  solution  of  xanthin  green, 
and  precipitates  a  powder  of  this  colour,  which  is  soluble  in 
water.  Aeoording  to  Bentelius  it  is  most  probably  modified 
alizari  n. 

Madder  yields  colours  of  the  greatest  permanence.  It  is 
employed  for  dyeing  linen  and  cotton  red,  and  two  itinds  of 
it  are  Hxed  on  cotton ;  one  is  called  simply  madder  red,  and 
the  other,  which  possess  a  much  higher  degree  of  lustre 
and  fixedness,  is  called  Turkey  or  Adrianople  red,  because 
it  was  tot  a  long  time  obtained  from  the  Levant.  It  does 
not  afford  a  colour  of  sufficient  brilliancy  for  dyeing  on  silk, 
and  linen  takes  it  with  greater  difficulty  than  cotton.  It  is 
also  employed  in  calico-printing  and  in  the  preparation  of 
madder  lakes. 

Independently  of  the  colouring  principles  above  described 
madder  contains  lignin,  gum,  sugar,  resin,  a  bitter  sub- 
stance, a  vegetable  acid,  vegeto-animal  matter,  and  salts. 

Trade  in  Madder  and  Madder  Roots.— The  quantity  of 
this  dyeing  stuff  imported  in  its  natuml  state  and  ground, 
in  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1829  to  1838,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows :— 

ITaiUfrltoot  Onmiid  Uaddn.  ToUL 
Cwt.  Cwt  K*u 

1629    .     33,S4l    .     70.017    .  103,558 

1830  .     37.074    .     A  1,6  24    .  88,698 

1831  ,     58,449    .     43,93d    .  95,384 
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64,449 

79,433  . 

133,884 

1833 

56,662 

61,397  . 

1 18,059 

1834 

.  80,29ft 

72,003  . 

152,299 

1833 

.  66,S23 

.      94,102  . 

160,423 

1836 

.  65,251 

.    108,906  . 

194,137 

1837 

.  109,233 

.     84,841  . 

194.076 

1838 

.  73,669 

.     97,443  . 

171,112 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  importations  are  obtained  from 
Holknd,  France,  and  Turkey.  In  1837,  the  latest  year  for 
which  we  have  such  putiouiars,  thrav  were  brought  from 
Holland  34,279  cwt.  nearly  all  of  which  was  ground; 
from  France  we  received  102,574  cwL,  of  which  about  one- 
half  was  in  the  like  state  of  preparation ;  and  from  Turk^ 
36,673  cwt  of  the  unprepared  roots.  Some  small  quan- 
tities are  brought  from  Spaiti  and  Italy.  Of  late  years  we 
have  received  from  2000  to  3000  cwts.  annually  from  India. 
The  duty  chaigeable  on  consumption  is  2t.  per  cwt.  on  the 
prepared  madder,  and  6d.  per  cwt.  on  the  roots. 

MADEIRA,  an  island  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  32°  30'  and  32°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  16°  40'  and  17°  2o' 
W.  long.,  and  about  400  miles  from  the  nuth-westem  coast 
of  Africa.  Itianearly4Smileslong.andttsgreatest  breadth 
nearly  20  miles.  The  area  is  said  to  be  360  squue  milea, 
or  nearly  that  of  Huntingdonahue. 

This  island  is  one  mass  of  basalt,  rising  with  a  rather 
steep  ascent  from  the  south  and  from  the  north  towards 
the  interior,  where  the  highest  part  of  the  mass  runs  from 
south  of  east  to  the  north  of  west,  between  Cape  de  S.  Lou- 
rcnf o  on  the  east  to  Cape  do  Pargo  on  the  west.  This,  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  the  rock,  rises  to  4000  and  5000 
feet:  the  Pico  Ruivo,  the  highest  summit,  attains  5993 feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Both  declivities  of  the  mountain-mass 
are  furrowed  by  deep  and  generally  narrow  valleys  and  de- 
pressions, traversed  by  streams  of  clear  water.  These  vid- 
leys  contain  the  gardms  and  vineyards.  The  vineyards  are 
formed  on  the  declivities  of  the  rocks,  to  the  height  of  2300 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  rocks  in  most  places  come  down 
to  the  very  shore  of  the  sea,  and  enter  it  with  so  rapid  a 
descent,  that  soundings  are  to  be  only  found  close  to  the 
shores,  and  even  there  on  a  rocky  and  unequal  ground,  and 
at  a  depth  of  35  to  50  fathoms. 

The  climate  of  Madeira  is  very  mild.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  does  not  exceed  68°.  In  the  months 
of  December  and  January  the  thermometer  rarely  sinks 
below  60" ;  the  mean  temperature  of  that  season  bemg  63°. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  months  (August  and 
September)  is  between  73^  and  74?;  but  when  the  eastern 
and  south-eastern  winds  bring  to  the  island  the  hot  air 
from  the  African  deswt,  the  thcnnometer  aometimes  rises 
as  h^h  as  85°  and  even  90°.  Rain  is  not  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year,  hut  occurs  at  all  seasons.  Madeira 
sometimes  sufiers  from  hurricanes.  The  climate  is  con- 
sidered very  healthy,  and  many  persons  in  England  who 
are  suffering  from  or  in  danger  of  consumption  withdraw 
to  it  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  <their  sufierings  and 
prolonging  their  life. 

In  the  lowest  region  of  the  island,  to  about  750  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  many  tropical  plants  are  cultivated,  as  the 
date  palm-tiee.  the  plantain,  two  kinds  of  cactus,  the 
sweet  potato,  Indian  com,  ooffee,  and  the  American  agave 
{Agave  Americana),  as  well  as  the  sugar-cane,  the  olive-tree, 
the  pomegranate,  and  the  fig.  Above  this  region,  to 
a  height  of  from  730  to  2300  or  2800  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  the  fruits  and  grain  of  Europe,  especially  wheat  and 
maize,  are  raised ;  and  in  this  region  are  also  the  extcni>ive 
vineyards,  which  furnish  the  most  important  article  of  ex- 
portation. Then  follows  a  tract  covered  with  high  trees, 
which  rises  to  3200  feet  and  higher,  where  many  plants 
and  trees  are  found  which  do  not  occur  in  Europe.  This 
region  contains  also  extensive  forests  of  chesnut-trees,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Its 
surface  is  extremely  broken,  and  bare  rocks  appear  in  many 
places.  The  highest  portion  of  the  rocks  is  covered  with 
heath,,  fern,  and  in  some  places  with  fine  grass,  which  pre- 
serves its  verdure  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  this 
region  being  frequently  enveloped  by  dense  fog^  and  sub- 
ject to  heavy  dews. 

Few  horses  are  kept,  and  most  of  them  are  imported. 
Cattle  are  more  numerous,  and  of  a  large  size.  Asses  are 
the  most  common  domestic  animals,  and  best  adapted  to 
the  roads  of  the  country  as  beasts  of  hiuden.  Hogs  are 
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rather  numerous,  u  well  ai  TowIb.   In  tli«  interior  tnere  1 
aie  many  wild  swino  and  rabbiti.   Birds  are  not  nnmerous,  ] 
uiiil  fish  is  rare,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  uf  tbo  sea 
Vihwh  tiurtoundii  the  island.    Salted  cud  constitutes  one  of 
tbe  most  important  urtit-les  of  import. 

Tunchal.  tbo  capital,  and  tbo  only  town  of  the  island,  is 
on  the  soulliern  Ciiust.  It  has  only  an  o^wn  lyadelead,  with 
a  rocky  and  very  uneven  anchorage,  in  which  \csa«tii  are 
fxpuaed  to  ereat  danger  from  November  lo  Febmaiy,  when 
gales  from  ilio  aoutb-oaat  uid  south-weit  prevail.  Vet  this 
]>Iuco  is  frequently  visited  by  bliipa  bound  to  8.  America,  the 
Cape  of  Onod  Hope,  or  the  £.  Indies,  as  a  ^daoe  of  refresh- 
ment, and  from  it  all  the  produce  iif  ibe  island  is  exported. 
The  town  consists  of  a  pretty  wide  street  along  tbo  sea-shore, 
where  there  are  several  ^oud  buildini^s,  and  numerous 
small  lanes,  which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  up  tbe 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  about 
'2U(lU,  and  that  of  the  inhabiUnts  to  '20.000.  The  town  is  : 
defended  by  four  forts,  and  has  eight  churches  and  Be\'eral 
eonvouts.  In  the  midst  of  the  town  is  an  open  square, 
planted  with  exotic  trees,  as  Dracama  Draco,  Juminuui 
aziu-itium,  and  Datura  arborca. 

The  population  of  the  island  estimated  at  80,000,  who  are 
dusGondants  of  tlie  Portuguese,  but  with  a  considerable 
mixture  of  African  blood. '  The  number  of  negro-slaves  is 
Htdl  considerate,  and  was  formerly  much  greater.  Tbo 
inhabitants  are  a  very  industrious  and  enterprising  people. 

The  commerce  of  Madeira  is  considerable.  The  exports 
are  stated  to  amount  to  SUO.OOU/.,  of  which  about  400,OUU/. 
in  value  go  to  England.  The  principal  article  is  wine. 
During  the  lato  war,  when  the  Spaniiih  wines  wore  not 
brought  to  England,  30,0U0  pipes  were  exported  from  Ma- 
deira, according  to  the  statement  of  Lord  Valcntia.  The 
importation  of  Madeira  wine  into  England  in  1833  was 
J01,U57  imperial  gallons.  In  1&25  the  export  was  14,436 
liipes,  and  in  1826,  0391.  The  wine  exported  is  Madeira 
wiue  and  Halvasia  de  Madera.  The  latter  is  cultivated 
on  tin  norlhem  coast,  near  the  village  of  Machico,  and 
amounts  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  quantity  exported. 
Minor  articles  of  export  are,  fruito,  dragon's-blood,  honey, 
wax,  orchil,  a  lichen  collected  from  the  rocks  and  used  as  a 
red  dje,  and  tobacco,  besides  provisions  for  the  vessels 
bound  to  more  remote  places.  Tbe  imports  consist  of  ma- 
nufactured goods,  corn,  fish  (herrings  and  cod),  oil,  salt- 
bcef,  salt,  and  some  tropical  productions. 

Madeira  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  Robert  Muchin,  an 
EnBlLshman,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1419  or  1420  by  Gonzalves  Zarco.  It  was  then 
rnvcred  by  an  immense  forest,  whence  its  name  is  derived, 
Madera  in  Spanish  signifying  wood.  The  Ibrest  was  set  on 
fire,  and  it  is  said  thai  the  conflagration  lasted  seven  years. 
Soon  afterwards  it  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
culture  of  sugar  and  wine  was  introduced,  Sugar  was  grown 
to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  were  settled ;  but  upon  that  event  the  culture  de- 
creased, and  was  replaced  by  that  of  wine,  which  now  seems 
to  be  giving  way  to  coffee. 

About  40  miles  north-east  of  Madeira  lies  the  small  island 
of  Porto  Santo.  It  is  a  basalt  rock,  which  does  not  exceed 
SOO  feet  in  height.  Indian  com  and  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated for  consumption,  and  a  tittle  wine  for  exportation. 
The  population  amounts  to  about  1 200,  of  whom  600  live  in 
the  small  town  of  Porto  Sanio,  the  roadstead  of  which  is 
much  exposed  to  southerly  winds. 

To  the  south-south-east  of  Cape  St  Loutenco  are  three 
small  basalt  rocha,  lying  in  a  row  from  north  to  south. 
They  are  called  UAtu  Desertas,  and  are  only  inhabited  by 
seu-fiiwl,  but  they  are  visited  from  Madeira  lor  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  orchil,  with  which  the  greatest  part  of  their 
surface  is  oovered. 

(Lord  Valenlia's  Voyages  and  Travels  to  India;  Prior's 
Vmjn^e  lo  the  Indian  Sects;  Spix  and  MartiuB,  Travels  in 
Brazil;  Holraan's  Foyage  round  the  JVorld.) 

MADHOUSE.   [Lunatic  Asylums.] 

MA'DIA,  a  genus  of  South  American  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  Composite  order,  one  of  the  species  of  which,  M. 
sativa,  is  of  value  fbr  the  oil  yielded  by  its  seeds  upon  pres- 
sure. The  genus  fbrms  the  type  of  Madieo),  a  division  of 
the  senecionideous  tribe  of  De  CanduUe,  and  is  distin- 
guished amoufj  its  congeners  by  its  roundish  one-rowed  in- 
volucre, llie  Iiracta  of  which  are  keeled  and  envelop  the 
grains,  by  a  plane  receptacle  paleaceous  at  the  margin  and 
naked  in  the  middle,  and  hy  its  bald  oduenip,  which  Imve 


four  or  dve  angles,  and  taper  to  the  base.  Mailia  aati\'a, 
wliich  fuL-ms  the  only  8p<M:ies,  is  an  upright  hairy  glan- 
dular viscid  Chilian  annual,  with  oblong  entire  leaves 
half  amph-xicaul,  opposite  at  the  bottom  of  Uie  stem  at.(t 
alternate  al  tbe  top ;  the  llower-faeods  are  racemose,  and  the 
llowcrs  pale  yellow.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Chiii, 
and  ai>paroiitly  in  Calirornia,  for  the  sake  of  its  oil,  which  is 
of  excellent  quality.  It  has  lately  attracted  attentiun  in 
Europe  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Bosch,  the  superintendent  of 
tbe  gardens  of  the  king  of  Wirtembng,  havins  auecefafuliv 
culii^'aled  it  in  Gwmany  on  a  large  scale.  He  fband  that 
as  compared  with  rape  and  poppies  the  amount  of  oil  yielded 
per  German  acre  was  as  follows : — 

Rope      yields  240  lbs  of  oil  per  acre  German. 
Poppies      H    264  lbs.  „ 
Mtulia        „    442  lbs.  „  „ 

This  oil  does  not  congeal  at  19°  below  aero  of  Reaumnr, 
but  only  becomes  a  little  less  fluid,  which  makes  it  a  V&1&- 
able  material  fur  keeping  machines  in  order.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  October,  and  from  four  to  six  pounds  are  requuci 
per  acre  (German).  The  crop  is  of  the  easiest  manage- 
ment, and  the  only  precaution  to  be  taken  by  the  ru'.ii- 
vator.  which  it  is  important  to  notice,  is  that  the  seeds  miut 
l»e  ilirashed  out  soon  after  the  crop  is  cut,  otherwise  the  iilo- 
tinous  stalks,  when  heaped  up,  ferment  and  injure  iix 
Seeds.    {Gardener  t  Magazine,  March,  1839,  p.  142.) 

MADlSOiN,  JAMES,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  MarrV. 
(O.S.),  1751,  at  the  seat  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  nezi 
Port  Royal,  on  the  Rappahannock  river  in  Vir^nio.  Hi.-< 
parent's  home  however  was  then  at  Montpellier,  in  Orange 
County,  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Madison  always  ruided. 

He  received  bis  first  instruction  from  Donald  Robertson, 
a  Scotch  teacher  in  King  and  Queen  Cotjnty,  Virgina, 
with  whom  he  was  placed  at  twelve  years  of  age.  During 
the  three  or  four  years  that  he  was  uudtt  Robertswi's  core 
he  ocqnired  some  Knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French, 
with  the  elements  of  mathenotica.  He  afterwords  studied 
about  two  years  at  home  under  the  Rev.  J.  MbtHil  Jn 
1769  he  was  sent  to  the  ecdl^e  of  Princeton  in  New 
Jeney,  in  preference  to  William  and  Mary  College  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  considered  unhealthy  to  studenls  from.  \\xe 
upper  parts  of  the  oounlry.   In  1772  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  to  obtain  which  however  it  was  necessary  to  compn^s 
ttie  studies,  which  usually  occupy  two  years,  into  one,  a  cir- 
cumstance whiL-h  so  much  impaired  hu  health,  that  it  vu 
thought  advisable  for  him  to  remain  in  Princeton  aootiie.- 
winier.    lie  returned  to  Virginia  in  the  spring  of  1713.  »& 
commenced  a  course  of  reading  to  prepare  hims^f  for  tbe  bar; 
but  the  dispute  betweeu  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain  hav- 
ing then  commenced,  be  was  soon  induced  to  take  an  aetite 
part  in  it.  He  particularly  distit^iahed  himself  as  a  frwod 
to  religious  freedom  by  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  tbe  premcheis 
of  the  Bapli&t  persuasion,  who  wore  then  persecuted  mn 
great  zeal  by  the  established  church,  and  occasiuTta.'.v 
thrown  into  prison  for  preaching  in  defiance  of  prohibituTy 
laws.   In  tlie  spring  uf  1 776  his  political  career  conuBenctii 
by  his  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  conv«ni:>.n. 
which  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Vit^inia.    He  cud- 
tinued  a  member  of  the  legislature  till  1 777,  when  he 
his  election,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  bis  conscientioui 
refusal  to  treat  the  freeholders,  according  to  the  prae:iie 
then  prevailing.    The  legislature  however  named  him  a 
member  of  the  council,  in  which  office  he  continued  i^o 
years,  until  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  congre^,  tn 
which  body  he  took  his  seat  in  the  month  of  March.  1 7>i:. 

His  letters  and  papers,  which  will  shortly  be  published, 
show  that  be  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  proceedjaijrs  vf 
that  body  during  the  three  years  that  he  was  a  meQibt:c 
of  it. 

Returning  to  private  life  after  the  peace,  he  resumed  V\s 
le^al  studies,  hut  inteimingled  them  with  miacellaiieoua 
and  philosophical  reading.  Natural  history,  to  which  the 
genius  of  BufTon  had  then  given  unusual  attraction,  secta^d 
to  have  been  his  favourite  branch  of  science,  and  he  has  leil 
some  notes  of  his  obscr\'ations  on  European  and  American 
animals  of  the  same  species.  In  1784  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  continued  a  mem  her  uf 
that  body  for  the  years  1785  and  1786.  Here  he  formed 
the  scheme,  and  drew  up  a  resolution  for  that  purpose,  of 
inviting  the  meeting  at  Annapolis,  which  led  the  way  to  the 
convention  that  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Slntes.  He  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  from  Vir- 
ginia who  assembled  at  Annapolia,  when  he  inet  Aluwnder 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Hamilton,  with  vhom  he  was  afterwards  bo  closely  united 
in  farming  the  new  constitution,  and  from  whom  he  was  so 
widely  separated  in  earryingit  into  execution.  It  should  be 
remarkea  that  he  did  not  <nfer  the  resolution  which  he  had 
drawn  up,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  even  then  entertained 
by  state  politicians  of  the  federal  authority  and  those  who 
had  been  in  confess,  and  it  was  confided  to  a  member  who 
was  exempt  from  that  suspicion. 

While  he  was  in  the  Virginia  legislature  he  drew  up  the 
memorial  and  remoostraace  against  the  project  for  a  com- 
pulsory support  of  religion,  which  was  perhaps  made  with  a 
view  to  a  i>ermanent  estabU^ihment ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
defeating  it.  (Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  chap.  4.)  His 
talents  and  acknowledged  influence  at  this  lime  were  all 
exerted  in  favour  of  a  policy  as  liberal  as  it  was  practical  and 
vise.  Finding  that  Kentucky  was  determined  to  separate 
from  Virginia,  he  furthered  her  purpose,  instead  of  making 
a  ft'uitlesB  opposition  to  it  He  opposed  the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce paper-money;  he  was  the  efficient  supporter  of  the 
laws  introduced  into  the  code  prepared  by  Jeoerson,  Wythe, 
and  Pendleton ;  end  he  favoured  the  recovery  of  the  debts 
due  to  Dritish  creditors.  He  proposed  liberal  donations  to 
General  Washington  and  to  Thomas  Paine:  the  latter 
cflbrt  failed ;  the  former  succeeded ;  but  the  donation  was 
refused.  He  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  at 
this  time  with  some  four  or  five  friends,  which  gives  the 
best  view  of  the  state  of  Virginia  at  that  period.  In  the 
convention  which  formed  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  States  he  bore  a  very  conspicuous  part;  and  anti- 
cipating the  interest  which  future  times  would  take  in  the 

{iroceedings  of  that  body  and  in  the  opinions  of  its  members, 
10  was  at  the  pains  to  keep  a  record  of  the  debates,  the  only 
one  extant  wnich  is  either  complete  or  authentic.  He 
commonly  wrote  out  at  night  what  had  been  said  in  the 
day.  .  After  the  constitution  was  formed,  he  united  with 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Jay  in  recommending  it  to 
the  American  people  in  newspaper  essays,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Publius,  which  have  been  since  published  under 
the  title  of '  The  Federalist.*  The  debates,  which  he  would 
never  consent  to  publish  during  his  lifetime,  congress  have 
lately  purchased  for  30,000  dollars,  and  they  wtU  soon  be 
publisnod. 

After  the  federal  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  several 
States  fbr  their  adoption,  Mr.  Madison  went  into  the  legis- 
lature of  Vit^inia,  where  Patrick  Henry  headed  the  oppo- 
sition to  it ;  and  it  was  to  Mr.  Madison's  cool  and  powerful 
reasoning  that  its  adoption  in  that  state  was  mainly  due. 
If  it  bad  failed  there,  it  would  have  failed  altogether. 
Mr.  Madison  had  also  more  agency  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  inducing  Virginia  to  make  a  cession  of  all  her 
claims  to  the  lands  north-west  of  the  Ohio  (now  compre- 
hending the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois),  to  which 
she  asserted  a  right,  both  under  her  regal  charters  and  by 
conquest  during  the  B«volution. 

He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  congress  under  the 
constitution  in  1789,  and  confined  a  member  of  that  body 
until  1797.  In  1794  he  married  Mrs.  Todd,  a  widow  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  parents  were  Virginians,  but,  being 
Quakers,  had  removed  to  Philadelphia.  From  this  time 
he  felt  the  strongest  inclination  to  retire  fcom  public  life, 
and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  letters 
and  science,  and  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  But  his 
countrymen  approciatea  his  worth  too  highly  to  permit 
him  to  retire  into  private  life.  In  congress  no  one  had 
more  weight  personally ;  but  soon  finding  that  his  views 
and  those  of  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  coincide  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  in  which  the  federal  government  should  be 
administered, he  separated  liimself  from  the  administration, 
and  was  thus  on  most  great  measures  in  a  minority.  When 
the  public  debt  was  funded,  he  made  an  unavailinK  attempt 
to  secure  to  the  soldiers  and  other  original  creditors  the 
benefits  of  the  rise  in  value  of  the  public  claims,  which 
speculators  had  purchased  at  about  one-eightih  of  their 
nominal  amount.  This  was  the  first  great  measure  in 
\k'hich  he  opposed  the  ministerial  policy  of  which  Hamilton 
vas  the  chief  author.  He  also  opposed  the  unqualified  as- 
sumption of  the  state  debts  by  the  federal  government. 
After  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  European  politics 
mingled  in  those  of  the  United  States,  and  for  a  lime  gave 
them  their  chief  form  and  colour.  Mr.  Madison,  who 
always  inclined  lo  the  side  of  liberal  principles,  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Revolution ;  and  though  its  excesses  were  more 
uncongenial  to  no  one  than  to  himself,  cbaracteriMd  as  he 


was  through  life  by  mildneu  of  temper,  humanity,  and  love 
of  order,  yet  he  considered  it  as  likely  in  the  end  to  advance 
the  cause  of  civil  freedom,  and  it  therefore  had  his  hearty 
wishes  for  its  success. 

Though  thus  leading  an  organized  opposition  to  General 
Washington's  administration,  this  circumstance  for  a  long 
time  seemed  to  have  no  influence  on  their  friendship,  aim 
it  never  produced  positive  alienation.  Before  his  first  term 
had  expired.  General  Washington,  being  bent  on  retire- 
ment, conceived  the  purpose  of  a  farewell  address;  and 
after  making  an  outline  of  his  viows,  he  requested  Mr. 
lUbdisou  to  fill  it  up.  Some  years  afterwards  he  greatly 
enlarged  Mr.  Madison's  draft,  which  he  then  submitted  to 
Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Jay,  and  the  document  as  published 
is  found  to  contain  some  of  Mr.  Madison's  original  forms 
of  expression.  The  intimac;^  and  ooneapondence  of  Uiese 
two  great  men  continued  until  1796, 

AAer  it  was  known  that  General  Washington  would 
retire  in  March,  1797,  parties  prepared  themselves  for  the 
struggle  of  electing  his  successor,  the  federalists  uniting  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  republicans  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Adams  succeeded  by  three  votes.  When 
parties  were  so  nearly  balanced,  each  redoubled  its  efforts 
for  the  ascendancy.  The  administration  party  prepared  two 
laws  for  removing  dangerous  and  suspicious  aliens,  and  for 

Sunishing  libels  on  the  government  (called  Alien  and  Se- 
ition  Laws),  which  gave  their  adversaries  a  fit  occasion  to 
make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  people.  To  further  this 
object  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  now  withdrawn  ftom  congress, 
went  into  the  Virginia  legislature;  and  in  the  session  of 
1798  prepared  resolutions  denouncing  these  acts  of  con- 
gress as  infVactions  of  the  constitution,  and  inviting  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  States.  As  some  of  the  States 
opposed  the  doctrines,  and  the  subject  produced  much 
discussion  in  pamphlets,  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Madtaon 
prepared  new  resolutions,  with  a  preamble,  in  which  he 
examines  the  whole  subject  in  one  of  the  closest  and  pro- 
foundest  pieces  of  reasoning  which  our  language  contains. 
It  is  thought  to  have  contributed  more  than  anything  eUe 
to  the  revolution  of  parties  which  soon  followed.  This 
Report  has  since  become  a  text-book  for  politicians  on  con- 
stitutional law  and  the  relative  riglits  of  tbe  States  and 
general  government.   When  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected 

f 'resident,  Mr.  Madison  was  made  his  secrebiry  of  slate,  and 
rom  that  time  until  his  retirement  his  life  is  comprehended 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States..  But  the  principal 
parts  which  he  acted  will  be  briefly  noticed  here. 

His  pen  was  put  in  requisition  in  maintaining  the  claim 
of  the  United  States  to  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans, 
under  the  treaty  with  Spain;  in  discussing  the  question  of 
the  true  boundary  of  Louisiana ;  in  corresponding  with  Mr. 
Rose  and  Mr.  Jackson,  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
subject  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake ;  in  drawing  up 
instructions  to  Mr.  Monroe  concerning  the  treaty  with  Enj;- 
land,  and  the  objections  to  that  which  was  made ;  and  in 
corresponding  with  the  American  ministers  on  the  French 
Decrees  and  British  Orders  in  Council.  Besides  these  official 
papers  be  wrote  an  'Examination  of  the  Doctrines  of  National 
Law '  asserted  by  Mr.  Stephens,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
compact  piece  of  logic  that  he  ever  produced,  and  tbe  most 
satisfactory  exposition  of  the  relative  rights  of  neutrals  and 
belligerents  that  is  extant. 

In  1609  he  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  as  president  of  the 
United  States ;  he  obtained  122  votes  out  of  176.  General 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  his  opponent,  obtained  47 
votes.  In  Virginia  tbe  State  appeared  at  first  nearly 
divided  between  him  and  Mr.  Monroe,  but  a  majoritvof  tbe 
legislature  declaring  informally  a  preference  for  Mr.  Madison, 
the  State  followed  their  example. 

It  is  known  that  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  induce 
Great  Britain  and  France  to  respect  neutral  rights,  war  was 
declared  against  Great  Britain  during  his  administration, 
and  that  it'continued  with  various  success  until  181 5.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Madison,  being  aware  how  unprepared  the 
United  States  were  for  war,  and  anxious  to  preserve  peace 
as  long  as  it  could  be  preserved  consistently  with  the  neutral 
rights  of  America,  wished  to  postpone  the  declaration  of 
war,  but  was  urged  into  it  by  Mr.  Clay  and  some  ardent 
spirits  whose  patience  was  exhausted.  If  this  be  so,  had  his 
counsels  prevailed,  the  war  would  have  been  prevented,  for 
he  has  oflen  told  the  writer  of  this  notice  that  the  adminis- 
tration bad  afterwards  indubitable  evidence  that  the  Biitish 
ministiybad  decided  on  «™^5^/^b;*@?58iM^ 
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Council,  in  which  caw  the  principel  cause  of  war  would 

htivo  been  removed. 

After  serving;  two  terms  Mr.  Madison  retired  to  private 
life,  in  March,  1817  ;  and  it  may  be  mieiitioned  whether  tlie 
eight  years  which  ho  served  as  president  were  not  the  least 
happy  of  his  life.  In  18'29.  when  the  constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia was  submitted  to  revision,  be  consontod  to  ser\'e  as  a 
member  of  the  convention,  and  no  doubt  contributed  largely 
to  soothe  the  irritation  which  the  conflict  of  local  interests 
Created.  He  also  actoil  as  a  visitor  of  the  university  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  as  its  rector.  [Jekkkr- 
SON.]  Except  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  not  only 
held  no  office  after  his  rotireraent,  but,  wo  believe,  never  letl 
his  county  after  he  quitted  Washington.  Although  Mr. 
Madison  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five,  ho  had  a  very  deli- 
cate constitution,  and  never  enjoyed  ^uod  health.  He  died 
on  the  -iSth  of  June,  IS3G.  His'phjr'sician  said  that  he  had 
two  or  three  diseases,  any  one  of  which  was  commonly  suf- 
ficient to  shorten  life. 

Montpellior.his  patrimonial  estate,  is  a  large  tract  of  good 
land  in  Oran^  County,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  about  twenty  miles  distant.  The  house,  a 
large  brick  building,  with  a  Tuscan  portico,  was  sufficient 
fbr  oimself  and  his  miher.  Ho  was  much  visited  in  his  re- 
tirement. His  character  and  former  station  attracted  many 
visitors,  and  his  alm(Mt  juvenile  spirits  and  delightful  con- 
versation, with  the  very  pleasing  manners  of  Mrs.  Madison, 
often  templed  bis  guests  to  protract  their  visits  longer  than 
they  lia'J  intended.    His  visitors  tlius  became  a  tax  on  his 

Jiurso,  which  ho  very  seriously  felt,  and  which  comiiclled 
lim  from  time  to  time  to  sell  portions  of  his  land.  Though 
ho  was  incapable  of  giving  an  active  superintendence  to  his 
fumi,ho  nranaged  it  with  great  judgment  and  with  tolerable 
success. 

In  person  Mr.  Madison  was  below  the  middle  size; 
though  his  iace  was  ordinarily  homelvi  when  he  smiled  it 
was  so  pleasing  as  to  be  almost  handsome.  His  manner 
with  strangers  was  reserved,  which  some  regarded  as  pride, 
and  others  as  eoldaess;  but  on  fhrther  acquaintance  these 
impressions  wore  completely  efihced.  His  temper  seemed 
to  be  naturally  a  very  sweet  one.  and  to  have  been  brought 
under  complete  control.  When  excited,  he  seldom  showed 
any  stronger  indication  of  anger  than  a  slight  flush  on  the 
cheek.  As  a  husband  Mr.  Madison  was  without  reproach. 
He  never  had  a  child.  He  was  an  excellent  master,  and 
though  he  might  have  relieved  himself  from  debt,  and  se- 
cured an  easy  income,  he  could  never  be  induced  to  sell  his 
slaves  except  for  tlicirown  accommodation  (to  be  with  their 
wives  or  husbands).  The  writer  bos  sometimes  been  struck 
with  the  conferences  between  him  and  some  trusty  servant 
in  his  sick  chamber,  the  black  seeming  to  identify  himself 
with  his  master  as  to  plans  of  man^mont,  and  giving  his 
opinions  as  fVeely,  though  not  offensively,  as  if  conversing 
with  a  brother.  Mr.  Madison  has  more  than  once  told  the 
writer  that  he  should  have  been  a  great  gainer  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view  if  he  had  many  years  before  emancipated 
his  slaves.  It  was  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  slaves  in  Africa  was  practicable.  He  endea- 
voured to  keop  aloof  from  party  feelings,  but  regularly  read 
the  newspapers,  and  remembered  their  contents  better  than 
most  people.  Though  he  was  cautious  in  expressing  his 
sentiments,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  the  liveliest  interest 
in  public  concerns,  especially  in  those  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, towards  which  he  Boemedalways  to  feel  a  parental 
solicitude.  He  stood  well  with  all  parties,  and  was  solicitous 
80  to  stand,  both  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  love  of  popu- 
larity. Of  all  the  present  public  men  Mr.  Clay  seemed  to 
be  his  favourite.  He  felt  great  solicitude  about  the  irri- 
tating discussions  between  the  North  and  South  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  and  remarked  that  Mr.  Clay  had  been  so 
successful  in  compromising  great  questions,  ho  wished  he 
could  have  done  somelhinfj  on  this;  and  then,  ho  added, 
'  perhaps  all  parties  would  join  and  make  him  president.' 

With  great  powers  of  argument  he  had  a  fine  vein  of 
humour ;  lie  abounded  in  anecdote,  told  his  stories  very  well, 
and  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  such  as  were  never 
heard  before,  except  perhaps  fh>m  himself.  But  distrusting 
tfae  infirmity  of  old  age.  he  would  often  say,  ■  Z  believe  I 
have  told  you  this  story  before.'  Such  were  bis  conver- 
sational powers  that  to  the  last  his  house  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  to  visit,  and  his  society  the  most  delightful 
that  can  be  imagined.  Yet  more  than  half  his  time  he  suf- 
fered bodily  pain,  and  Mmetimw  very  acute  pain.  Ho  left 


pecuniary  legacies  to  some  nephews  and  nieces ;  1 SOO  dolkn 
to  the  university  of  Virginia,  about  3000  or  4000  to  llie 
Colonization  Society,  and  the  rest  of  his  property,  in  value 
above  100,000  dollars,  to  Mrs.  Madison.  His  writings  will  be 
published  in  six  volumes  (exclusive  of  the  Debates  of  the 
Convention):  vol.  i.,  Papen  relative  to  the  Old  Confederation 
and  Consittuliun  of  Virginia,  Letters  to  Jefferson.  Monroe, 
Washington,  &c,  down  to  1 789 ;  ii.,  Letter*  to  the  same 
and  others  during  the  Administration  of  Washington  mod 
Adams;  View  of  the  Policy  of  these  Adoatnistrations; 
Conversations  with  Washini;ton,  &c. ;  tii.,  Lfticn  to 
Foreign  Ministers,  Heads  of  Departments,  Presidents,  Sec, 
showing  the  Policy  of  the  Jefferson  end  Monroe  Admiais- 
trations ;  iv..  Letters  and  Writings  on  Constitutional  Suh- 
jects;  v.,  Essays  and  Letters  on  Political  Economy,  the 
Law  of  Nations,  Natural  History,  See. ;  and  xL,  Miscel- 
laneous.  ( Communication  from  Virginia.) 

MADOC.  the  second  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd,  prince  cf 
Wales,  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  discovered  America 
long  before  Columbus.    The  Welsh  chronicles  are  said  to 
state,  that  Madoe,  having  been  compelled  b^  civil  disturb- 
ances to  lea^'e  his  native  country,  set  sail  in  117U  wiiha 
small  fleet,  and  directing  his  course  westward,  Wnded  aAer 
some  weeks  on  a  continent  which  produced  abundantly  the 
necessoiies  of  life,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  dineied 
greatly  from  those  of  Europe.    After  remaining  in  ib« 
country  a  long  time  he  left  there  120  persons,  and  retumo! 
to  Wales,  where  he  equipped  a  fleet  of  ten  vess^s,  and  set 
sail  again,  but  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.    Some  kI 
those  who  adopt  this  narrative  suppose  Madoc  to  have  laodcs 
on  the  coast  of  Virginia  or  Carolina,  and  support  it  bv  aa 
account  of  the  discovery  of  an  Indian  population  in  North 
America  who  spoke  the  Welsh  language.     If  bowt'u-i 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  story,  Madoc  probably  landed  ia  a 
higher  latitude  than  Virginia.    See  Filson's  'Discoren, 
Settlement,  and  present  State  of  Kentucky;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Indian  Nations  within  the  Vnitsd  Suu-i,' 
London,  1793,  8vo. ;  also  Bertuch, '  Epb^erid.  Geograph.,' 
September,  1819.    The  above  narrative  of  Hadoe's  vioya|;e 
(which  has  been  copied  by  Hakluy  t  in  the  third  Yo\.  of  bis 
'Voyages')  is  given  in  the  'Historie  of  Cambria,  now  caUcd 
Wales,  a  part  of  the  most  famous  Yland  of  Brytaine,  written 
in  the  Brytiah  language,  above  200  years  past,  by  Caradoc; 
translated  into  English  by  H.  Lluyd,  gent. ;  corrected,  aug- 
mented, and  continued  out  of  records  aud  best  approved  au- 
thors, by  David  Powell,'  London,  1584,  4to.    Owhi's"  Brit- 
ish Remains'  (London,  1777,  8vo. ;  1 785,  12mo.)  conlutis 
*  An  Account  of  tlie  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Wel-h 
300  years  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,'  written  by  Dr. 
Plott.    Herbert,  in  his  'Travels,'  defends  the  claims  of  his 
countryman  Madoc  as  the  discoverer  of  the  New  War;d 
with  more  warmth  prahaps  than  good  sense.    But  tbe 
Northmen  are  said  to  have  discovered  AmericA  some  time 
before  the  date  of  Modoc's  all^d  voyage ;  and  this  iart 
appears  to  be  established  by  evidence  of  a  much  stnmgei 
kind  than  that  of  the  expedition  of  the  Welsh  prince. 

{Biog.  Univ. ;  Journal  qf  the  London  Geog.  &ic  vA. 
viii..  p.  114.) 

MADOX,  THOMAS.  Of  the  personal  history  of  MadJi 
little  is  known.  He  resided  in  tbe  Middle  Temple.  He 
always  writes  from  the  Middle  Temple.  Thomas  Madox  oi 
London  was  called  to  the  bar  by  that  Society  in  1704,  aad 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Wales  of  the  same  name,  in  1 7i.'5. 
His  first  work  appeared  in  1702,  entitled  *  Formulare  Au- 
glicanum  ;  or  a  Collection  of  antient  Charters  and  Instru- 
ments of  divers  kinds,  taken  from  the  originals,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  Henry  VIU.' :  to  which  is  preftxcd  a 
very  learned  dissertation  on  antient  charters  and  instra- 
menls.  In  1711  he  published  his  great  work,  entitled  'Ute 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  kings  of 
England,  in  two  periods:  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John;  and  from  the  end  o: 
tho  reign  of  King  John  to  the  end  of  the  roign  of  Edward 
II.,  taken  from  records:  together  with  a  correct  copy  of  the 
antient  dialogue  concerning  the  Exchequer,  generally  a.-^- 
cribed  to  Gervasius  Tilburiensis ;  and  a  dissertation  cou- 
cerniiig  the  most  antient  great  roll  of  tlie  Exchequer,  com- 
monly styled  the  Roll  of  Quinto  Regis  Stepliani.'  This 
work,  which  was  reprinted  in  two  vols,  quarto,  with  the 
valuablo  addition  of  an  index,  in  1769,  begins  with  a  de- 
dication to  the  queen,  followed  by  a  long  pre&tory  eptsile 
to  Lord  Somers,  in  which  the  author  sajoL^fl^  recorrU 
which  I  here  vouch  iliJte^lMCbh  by  mjt  c^i^t^from  tho 
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nuthentick  membranM,  unless  where  it  appeareth  by  my 
references  to  be  olhenvise,  and  except  baply  in  tvo  or  three 
inatancea,  vhich  it  is  not  material  to  recollect ;  and  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  antient  -state  of  the  Exchequer,  1  have 
tot  the  most  part  eontrivec^  as  Air  as  the  subject-matter 
vould  permit^  to  make  use  of  sueh  memorials  as  serve 
either  to  make  known  or  to  illustrate  the  antient  laws  and 
usages  of  this  king^tn  :  for  which  reason  the  present  work 
nay  be  deemed  not  only  a  history  of  the  Exchequer,  hut 
likewise  an  appai-atus  towards  a  history  of  the  antient  law 
of  England.'  This  epistle  concludes  with  '  a  lai^e  digression 
concerning  the  Romanick  dialect.' 

Tlie  •  History  of  the  Exchequer*  treats  of  the  court  of  the 
kings  of  England  during  the  two  periods  comprised  in  it, 
its  great  offices,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  exchequer, 
its  officers  and  business ;  of  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews, 
showing  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  tbey  were  governed 
and  protected  as  *  the  king's  villeins;'  of  the  different 
■oui'cea  of  the  royal  revenue,  fblly  considered  in  all  its 
hranehes;  the  whole  illustrated  by  references  to  an  im- 
mense mats  of  documents.  The  dialogue  concerning  the 
exchequer  (which  Mr.  Madox  ascribes  to  Richartl  Fitz- 
Nigel,  bishop  of  Loudonj,  treate,  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions put  to'the  author  and  his  answers,  of  the  functions 
of  the  different  officers  of  the  exchequer  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL,  and  of  some  other  miscellaneous  matters,  in 
the  first  book,  and  of  the  mode  of  collecting  the  king's 
revenue  in  the  second.  It  is  preceded  by  'an  epistolary 
dibsertatton  addressed  to  Lord  Halifax.  The  disserta- 
tion, with  which  the  volume  concludes,  relating  to  the  great 
roll  of  the  exchequer,  commonly  called  the  roll  of  Quinto 
Stephani,  is  addressed  to  Lord  Sumers.  It  has  lately  been 
ascertained  by  that  eminent  antiquarian  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter,  that  this  roll  ought  to  he  referred  to  the  31 
Henry  I.,  a  discovery  which  has  removed  some  of  the 
obscurity  in  ,which  this  part  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  is 
involved.  Though  Mad^|doubted  whether  this  roll  be- 
longed to  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  Stephen,  or  Henry  II.,  yet 
in  his  table  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  irom  the  Con- 
quest, subjoined  to  the  '  History  of  (he  Exchequer,'  all  who 
are  placed  in  the  list  in  the  time  of  Stephen  are  so  placed 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  relates  to  the  5th  year  of  that 
kitig,  at  which  time  many  of  these  barons  were  and  long 
haa  been  the  adherents  of  the  rival  claimant  of  the  throne, 
the  empress  Maud.  * 

In  1726  Mr.  Madox  puhlislied  his  *  Firma  Burgi,  or  an 
Historical  Essay  eonceming  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs 
of  England,  taken  from  records.*  A  posthumous  work 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Madox,  entitled  *  Baronia  Anglica,'  a 
histor)'  of  the  land-honors  and  baronies,  and  tenure  in 
capile,  veiilted  by  records,  in  which  he  corrects  the  errors 
into  which  Lord  Coke  and  others  have  fallen  in  the  use  of 
these  terms  ^anor),  appeared  in  1736,  and,  with  merely 
an  alteration  of4he  date  in  the  frontispiece,  in  1 74 1. 

Mr.  Madox  was  indefatigable  and  successful  in  collecting 
his  materials,  and  skilful  in  arranging  them,  but  he  has 
left  it  for  others  to  applylhem  to  the  nolitical  and  statistical 
liistory-of  the  kingdom.  A  lai^  hoay  of  documents,  col- 
lected as  materials  for  the  works  vhich  he  prepared  for 
publication  and  for  others  which  he  projected,  were  dep(H 
sitL-d  by  his  widow  in  tho  British  Museum.. 

Mr.  Madox  held  the  office  of  historiographer  royal. 
MAQRAS,  one  of  the  presidencies  into  which  the  British 
empire  in  India  is  divided.  It  comprehends  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  south  of  the  river  Krishna,  and 
some  territory  on  the  north  side  of  that  river  acquired  from 
the  Peshwa,  and  the  province  called  the  Northern  Circars. 
The  whole  of  this  great  territory,  the  area  of  which  is  up- 
wards of  160,000  square  miles,  with  nearly  fourteen  millions 
of  inhabitants,  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  the 
goveriKMT  and  council  of  Madras,  but  subordinate  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  goveroor-general  of  India  and  his  council. 

The  several  districts  contained  within  this  presidency  are 
— Northern  Arcot,  Southern  Arcdt,  Bellary,  Caoara,  Cliing- 
leput>  Northern  Circars,  Coimbatore,  Cuddauah.  Dindigul, 
Ganjam,  Guntore,  Masulipatatn,  Madura,  Malabar,  Nel- 
lore.  Raiahmundry,  Salem,  Seringapatam,  Shevi^nga, 
Taniore,  Tinnevelly,  Trichinopoly,  and  Vizagapatam. 

The  gross  revenue  collected  within  the  presidency  in  the 
three  years  from  1833-34  to  1835-36  was  as  follows* — 

1833-  34  .  £4,358,208 

1834-  35  .  4,480,025 

1835-  36  .  ^99,261 
P.O.  No.  884. 


The  value  of  the  iitiports  and  exporti  from  ud  to  all  parti 

of  tho  woiid  in  the  year  1835  waa— 

Imports  .  £1,311.404 
ExporU      .  1.955,697 

« 

The  greater  part  of  this  trade  was  maintained  with  the 
other  witish  presidencies  and  Ceylon.  The  trade  with  Great 
Britain  vaa  valued  at^ 

Imports  .  £224,031 

Exports  .  326,786 

MADRAS,  or  FORT  ST.  GEORGE,  the  capital  of  the 
southern  part  of  British  India,  is  situated  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  13°  6'  N.  lat.  and  SO"  21'  E. 
long.  Madi-as  is  in  an  open  roadstead,  and  peculiarly  ill 
adapted  for  a  place  of  trade  on  account  of  the  rapid  current 
which  runs  along  the  coast,  and  the  dangerous  surf  which 
beats  against  the  shore.  This  surf  is  so  vidlent  that  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  boat  is  necessarily  employed  for  communicating 
between  ships  and  the  shore.  These  boats  are  large  and 
very  light ;  they  are  madeby  sewing  planks  together  with  straw 
between  the  seams,  so  that  they  yield  to  Xob  shock  without 
breaking  when  thrown  upon  the  shore.  They  require  to  be 
managed  with  great  dexterity  by  persons  well  experienced. 
Boats  that  belong  to  the  ships,  and  which  are  built  <n  tho 
ordmary  manner,  are  not  allowed  to  approach  nearer  to  .lie 
shore  than  the  back-  of  the  surf,  where  they  anchor  and 
transfer  their  passengers  or  lading  of  goods  to  the  Madras 
boats  already  described.  In  rough  weather  even  these  boats 
cannot  venture  out,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  shipping  is 
stopped  except  by  means  of  a  oontrivance  called  a  catamaran 
used  by  fishermen.  These  catamarans  are  made  with  two 
or  three  logs  of  light  wood,  each  about  ten  teat  long,  lashed 
together.  They  are  each  managed  by  two  men  using  pad- 
dles. It  is  very  common  for  these  men  to  be  washed  off 
from  their  vessel,  which  they  regain  by  swimming.  This  is 
a  service  of  much  danger,  not  omy  for  the  reason  just  stated, 
but  because  of  the  sharks'  in  the  Bay  of  Benj^  hy  which 
the  men  are  frequently  attacked. 

Fort  St.  George  stands  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea.  It 
was  b^un  in  1639  by  Mr.  Francis  Day,  who  obtained  per- 
mission for  the  pjirpose  from  Sree  Rung  Rayeel.  This 
fortress  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  town,  which  has  sinoe 
become  very  populous;  the  inhabitants  in  1822  were  ascer- 
tained to  amount  to  462,000.  With  the  exception  of  one 
handsome  street  in  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  town,  the 
whole  is  inhabited  by  natives.  The  street  here  mentioned 
contains  the  dwellings  of  Europeans,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  English  merchanis  and  officers  reside  in  what  are  called 
garden-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  The  go- 
vernment-house  is  a  handsome  building,  adjoining  toe 
esplanade.  The  native  population  for  the  lAost  part  reside 
in  streets  placed  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  fort,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  spacious  esplanade. 

Fort  St.  Geoi^evas  taken  m  1746  by  a  French  force 
under  M.  de  la  ^urdonnais,  who  obtained  on  that  occasion 
a  booty  of  640,0o7)/.  On  this  occasion  every  British  inha- 
bitant was  compelled  to  leave  the  place.  It  was  restored  to 
the  English  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  again 
attacked  by  the  French  under  M.  Lally  in  1758,  but  afld' 
investing  the  fort  for  nine  weeks  they  were  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire  with  considerable  \osa.  Madras  boa 
since  been  threatened  with  attacks  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1767 
and  1781,  but  has  never  again  been  actually  besieged. 

Madras  is  1030  miles  from  Calcutta,  758  fram  Bombay 
1158  from  Agra,  1103  fhim  Benares,  1275  from  Delhi,  332 
from  Hydrabad,  and  1661  from  Lahore,  all  travelling  dis- 
tances. 

MADRASTR^A.  This  name  is  given  by  De  Blainville 
to  a  subsection  of  the  MadrephyUiiea,  including  Astnea, 
Echinastrsaa,  Oculina,  and  Branchastraaa.  He  attaches  but 
little  importance  to  it  as  a  division.  [Madupkyllicea.] 

MADREPHYLLKEA,  the  firat  section  of  the  Stony 
Zoantharia  of  Blainville,  who  styles  the  other  section  of  this 
family  of  Zoantharia  Madreforjba.  The  Linntaan  genus 
Madrepora  included  nearly  all  the  species*  and  obviously 
required  analysis,  the  more  so  that  geological  naturalists 
referred  to  the  same  genua  a  vast  number  of  previously 
unknown  forms,  and  thus  encumbered  recent  ana  impeded 
fossil  zoology,  and  prevented  any  rightnotion  of  the  succes- 
sive forms  of  zoopbytic  life  on  the  globe. 

Solander  proposed  some  useful  divisions  of  this  unma 
nueiiUe  maaa,  derived  from  the  growth  of  the  cimi; 
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Lamarck  established  many  important  genera,  especially 
charncterisinR  some  fossil  eroups ;  Lamouroux  also  labuurecl 
to  improve  ttia  clowiiflratiitii.  Of  late  yearn  tiuldfuiut  has 
dcbcnoed  additional  lus»il  (groups  ;  nm)  M.  du  Blainville  lias 
reoffcanised  the  labours  uf  hiii  prodeceasors,  with  a  special 
regard  to  ilie  soft  animal  parts  floured  and  described  by 
Lestieur,  Quoi,  Gaimard,  and  other  vojai^ers. 

The  Mu'lrephyllioia  of  this  writer  w>iduiu  acquire  that 
highly  ramose  fijfuro  which  belongs  to  ihe  Luuiarckian 
genera  Madrepora,  Pucillopora,  &r. ;  tliuy  are  funimhed  with 
cells  of  various  figure,  always  however  radiated  by  lamelLaa, 
which  are  fVequeiilly  numerous.  There  is  no  general  dis- 
tiDotive  charooier  of  tlie  soft  ports,  or  *  polypi,'  oa  they 
htTO  usually  beoo  termed. 

OBHSltA. 

Cjfdoliiet  (fbnil). 

Animal  unknown ;  solidified  by  a  ealctreoui  pofypanum, 
of  •  short,  simple,  orbicular,  or  elliptical  figure,  tlattoned, 
and  marked  viih  concentric  linei  below,  convex  wbow, 
with  a  great  number  of  very  fine  entire  Imnwllo^  convergent 
to  a  Kubliicunose  oentre. 

Lamarck  founded  the  genus ;  Ooldfuss  includes  it  with 
the  Fuiigin.  Only  (aual  species  are  known ;  they  occur  in 
the  teriiaiy  and  upper  Koooiidary  strata  obially;  Mr.  Lon^ 
dale  notices  it  in  toe  Silurian  system. 

Example.  Cyclolites  numiitmaliB  (Hadrepora  porpitOt 
Linn.).   Goldfuss,  lab.  14,  Ag.  4,  a,  b. 

Montlivallia  (fosiiil). 

Animal  unknown;  solidified  by  a  culcareous ^jo^upart'uin 
of  Bubconicul  or  pyrirui  m  figure  (fixed) ;  transversely  wrin- 
kled below ;  enlarged,  excavated,  and  lametlato-radiate 
above.  From  the  oolite  of  Caen.  Goldfuss  refers  it  to 
Anthopfayllum  of  Schwei^r ;  and  Blainville  Buys  it  is 
closely  allied  to  Cyelulites. 

Example.  MontUvallia  caryophyllata.  Lomx^  '  Zoopb.* 
t  79,  figs.  6-10. 

Animal  gelatinous  or  mcmbronous,  generally  simple,  de- 

Jires&ed,  orbicular  or  oval ;  mouth  superior,  transverse  in  a 
ai^e  disk,  which  is  covered  by  muiiy  ibick  rirriform  ten- 
tacula:  the  disk  is  solidified  internally  by  a  calcareous  solid 
po/ypanum,  of  a  simple  figure  (lieldom  coinpifx),  orna- 
mented above  by  a  stur  of  radiating  aculeated  lamelle,  and 
below  by  simple  rugose  rays. 


FungU  pctallMii. 
a,  vpfv  fitM  i  b,  Io»w  flM«. 

Hier6  ue  about  nine  recent  (mostly  fi»m  Indian  Seat), 
tad  M  mvaj  JimU  ^e^.  BlainTiui  arntngei  tlwm  in 


three  groups :  simple  and  eironlu;  aimple  and  coiapfeiMd; 
complex  and  oblong. 

The  animal,  according  to  Quoi  and  Gaimard,  is  very  like 
that  of  Caryopbyllia:  it  coven  the  uppor  face,  and  returns 
over  the  lover,  lo  that  the  whole  polypartum  is  intemaL 
M.  Stutchbury  has  described  the  growui  ofthia  ooral  in  the 
'  Linnean  Transaotions.' 

Example.  Fungia  patelkrii.  EUia  and  Boland,  L  38; 
figs.  1-4. 

Ihilyphyitia. 

Animals  numerous,  confluent,  with  a  rather  promineoi 
mouth,  lobed  at  the  margin ;  numerous  tentosula.  doc  round 
the  noutb,  but  scattered  on  the  sur&ee  of  a  flaahy  part, 
which  entirely  envelopes  and  encloses  a  calcwreoua  miUi 
polyparium.  Polyparitm  a  free,  oval,  elongatod  plate; 
above  rather  convex,  and  covered  with  lameUar  ridgt^ 
which  are  denticulated,  prominent,  very  slender,  and  traatr 
verse,  but  without  stclliform  disposition ;  below  rather  con- 
cave, and  roughened  by  close-set  tubercles. 

The  whole  mass  is  free  on  the  sea-bed. 

ExampU.  Fungia  talpaof  Lamarck,  ^Aotinologiab*  fd.  ii, 
flg.  1. 

AiUkophylUim. 

Animal  unknown,  containing  a  calcareous  pohfpanum 
of  a  conical  or  pyriform  figure,  fixed  in  the  lower  part, 
enlarged,  flattened,  excavated,  and  multilametloua  in  the 
upper  part.  This  genus  inclwles  fouil  species  from  aniiect 
rocks,  and  appears  imperfectly  distinguished  from  Turbino- 
lis,  unless  the  species  of  that  genus  were  all  free,  which  is  at 
least  doubtful. 

Examplt.   ADthophyltum  Ouettardi,  Defr. 

Note.  Ehrenberfi^  unitei  in  one  genua,  Mononyces,  tbe 
Antbophylla  MoDUivaltU^  and  the  t«o  flnt  groupa  of 
Fungia. 

TurbirasUff. 

Animal  limple,  conical,  ribbelSktemally  witb  lar^^r  and 
smaller  ribs ;  terminated  above  HV  a  meufb  bc^girt  with 
numerous  tentaculo,  and  solidified  oy  acalcueous  jxJypa- 

rium. 

Pulyparium  free,  conical,  furrowed  externally, attenuated 
to  one  extremity,  enlarged  at  the  other,  and  ending  in  s 
large  shallow  radiated  cell. 

Must  of  tbe  species  are  fossil :  they  occur  in  rocks  of  aTi 
ages,  particular  Species  belonging  to  each ;  but  if  tbe  genus 
is  not  very  obscurely  characterised,  the  use  of  the  term  is 
not  very  accurate.  According  to  Blainville,  the  recent  T. 
amicorum  has  twenty-fijur  ribs ;  but  this  number  is  ex- 
ceeded vastly  in  some  of  the  fimil  speeiea  lefened  to  Um 
genus ;  and  in  others  there  are  ftwer  than  twenty-fiiu'. 

Diploctenium  of  Qvldfuas  is  a  oompesaed  tnrbinolia,  le- 
cording  to  HainvOle. 

Exm^le,   Turbinolta  amicorum,  BL   South  Seas. 

TurbinolopM  (fossil). 

Animal  unknown,  solidified  by  a  calcareous  polyparvm, 
of  a  simj)le  turbinated  figure,  and  free.  This  polyparium  is 
lacunose,  ftimiohed  above  wiUi  radiating  lamcUaa.  united  it 
short  equal  intervals,  and  marked  enteniaUy  by  loBgitudmal 
flexuous  stria^  inclosing  between  thur  united  edges venicsl 
lines  of  pores  or  cells. 

M.  Lamouroux  deseribaa  this  genua.  It  bas  been  re- 
cently adopted  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  for  specimens  which  oecct 

Slentifully  In  strMa  below  old  red -sands  tcmo.  (*  Silurtaa 
ystem,'  by  Muichison.)  De  Blainville  appears  lo  think 
it  should  be  reunited  with  Turbinolia,  but  he  bad  not  ex- 
amined the  specimens  noticed  by  Lamouroux. 

Example.  Turbinolia  oohraoea.  Lamoumux.  *  G«u.  d« 
Polyp.,*  t.  82. 

CaryophyUia, 

Animals  actiniform,  suboylindrical,  provided  with  a  simple 
or  double  crown  of  short,  thick,  perforated  tenlacula,  vbieh 
project  from  the  Burfaoe  of  stars  or  cylindriconjoal  rails: 
cells  furnished  with  radiating  lamellM  intemallj  ennplete, 
externally  striated,  and  aggregated  into  a  solid  conical  po- 
lyparium,  fixed  at  the  base,  llie  species  are  grotqted  ao- 
cording  to  the  simple  or  ftudoulated  character  of  tbe 
fuass.  There  are  both  recent  and  fossil  examples  of  each 
group. 

Lamarck  is  the  autht»  of  this  genus,  distingmshing  it 
from  Turbinolia  and  from  Oculina :  be  bos  been  followed 
bv  neaiiy  all  soologists;  but  GoldfVas.hss  reunked  Caryo- 
pbylUa  and  OcuUna  mi^'^m^  ti*®<0^C 
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Example.  Caryophyllia  cyathuB.  Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  28, 
f  7. 

Ehreuberg  divides  this  genus,  and  forms  the  following 
new  ones : — 

Deimophyllum.   Example,  C.  disnthus. 
CyBthina.  „        C  cyathus. 

Cladocora.  „        C.  calyoularia. 

Sarcinula. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  cells  at  the  end  of  long 
cylindrical  tubes;  cells  iBraelliferous,  stelliform;  tubes 
slrialed  externally,  parallel  to  the  axis,  united,  by  acellular 
transverse  mass,  into  a  solid  calcareous  potyparium,  whose 
upper  and  under  surfaces  are  plane  and  parallel. 

This  genus,  eatabliahed  by  Lumarck.  includes  both  recent 
and  fossil  species.  It  seems  to  bear  the  same  relntjoD  to 
Curyophyllia  that  certain  tubular  astrsso  bear  to  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  that  genus.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
the  conjecture  of  De  Blainville,  that  '  Lithostrolion '  of 
Llwyd  should  be  referred  to  tbia  genua ;  it  has  more  re- 
femblance  to  tfae  following  group,  with  vhiah  indeed 
De  Blainville  has  joined  it. 

Colnmnaria  (fouil). 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  shallow,  tnuiti- radiate, 
BteUiform  cel^s,  at  tfae  ends  of  prismatic  tubes  ;  tubes  a^- 
gregated,  contiguous,  more  or  less  parallel,  forming  by  their 
uniiin  a  lohd,  thick,  calcareoui  pofyparium. 

Ttiis  is  a  genus  of  Goldfuss ;  eslablialied  on  fossils  of  the 
'  Transition  strata. 

Stylina  (fossil). 

Animals  entirely  unknown,  contained  in  radiated  cells  at 
the  end  of  long  cylindrical  vertical  tubes  ;  tubes  famished 
internally  with  distinct  lamellEC,  which  radiate  from  a  solid 
more  or  less  prominent  axis,  and  are  united  by  a  cellular  maaa 
BO  as  to  form  a  stony  polyparium,  more  or  less  extended, 
thick,  and  ecbinated  above. 

A  genus  of  Lamarck  (originally  named  Faacicularia  by 
him),  which  includes  perhaps  only  one  sjiccieB.  The  pro- 
minent axis  occurs  however  in  several  madreporic  fossils  not 
usually  referred  to  this  genus — as  certain  Cyathophylla  of 
Ouldfuss,  Sarcinula  conoidea  of  this  author  is  ranked  by 
Blainville  as  a  Stvlina. 

Caienipora  (fossil). 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  tubular  cells;  cells  ter- 
minal, often  oval,  fumisfied  with  radiating  plaiet,  and 
united  laterally  into  a  calcareous  po/ypan'ion,  which  may 
be  described  as  of  a  conical  figure,  fixed,  oomposed  of  ver* 
tical  anastomosed  lamells. 

Tubipora  catenulata  of  old  writers  is  the  type  of  this  La- 
marckian  genus,  which,  with  some  surprise,  we  found  to 
be,  as  Blainville  states,  really  a  lamelliferous  coral.  He 
draws  this  inference  ft-om  examining  a  fine  specimen,  at 
Bonn,  of  Catenipora  escharoides,  which  he  considers  the  only 
species.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  '  Transition '  rocks,  though  not, 
perhaps,  to  the  '  Silurian  system.' 

Example.  '  Catenipora  escharoides,  Lainarck.  GoldfiuSi 
t.  25. 

Fischer's  genus  Halysites  is  identical  with  Catenipora. 
Syrinffopora  (fossil). 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  long,  subflexuous,  tubu- 
lar, vertical  oells;  opening  of  the  cells  round,  terminal; 
numerous  small  horizontal  tubuU  branch  off  from  the  cells, 


Catenipon  etcluuotdn. 


and  unite,  by  anastomosis,  the  whole  ramified  mass  into  one 
polyparium. 

(joldfuis  is  the  author  of  this  genus,  the  species  of  which 
were,  by  older  writers,  always  ranked  as  Tubiporo).  In  our 
own  examinations  of  Syringopora  from  the  carboniferous 
limestone  (S.  ramulosa?  Goldfuss),  we  have  had  reason  to 
think  the  interior  of  the  tubes  had  formerly  been  radiated, 
but  the  traces  of  the  Jamellso  are  never  clear,  or  even  certain. 
The  species  belong  to  Silurian  and  carboniferous  rocks 
chiefly,  perhaps  not  exclusively. 


SvrlugiJiiora  geDieulala, 


Examples.    Syringnpora  verticillata.    Goldfuss.  t.  25, 
f.  6.  8.  genioulaia.  Phillips,  '  Geol.  of  York.,'  ii.,  1. 1,  f.  I. 
Dendro^yllia. 

Animals  actiniform,  furnisned  with  a  great  Tiumber  of 
bifid  tentacula,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  polygonal  mouih : 
the  cells  containing  the  animals  are  rather  deep,  and  radiated 
by  numerous  prominent  lamellte;  the  poiypanum  vhich. 
these  compose  is  widely  attached,  arborescent,  striated  ex- 
ternallv,  lacunose  internally,  and  truncate  at  tfae  extremi' 
ties.   Tlie  species  are  both  recent  and  fossiL 

Example.    Dendropbyllia  ramea.    Sol.  and  Ellis,  t.3S. 
Lnl>ofihyUia. 

Animals  aotiniibrm,  furnished  with  many  cylindrical  ten- 
tacula: cells  conical  (sometimes  elongated  or  sinuous). 
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with  t  lubotpeultr  owQinK  ItdniatO'lunelUfeitnu,  tenol- 
nstin;  the  few  branenes  or  tht  pofyparium,  which  ia  fixed, 
of  a  turbinated  shape,  externally  atriated,  and  internally 
lacunoM. 

The  speoifi  were  included  in  Laniarck'f  Renus  Caryo' 
phyllia :  the  fouil  species  arc  chiefly  from  the  oulitic  forma- 
liuns. 

Example.  Lobophyllin  carduus.  (Caryophyllia  carduus, 
Lamck.) 

Meandnna. 

Animalt  more  or  less  confluent,  in  one  surface,  in  long 
Binuous  series,  having  each  a  distinct  month  and  lateral 
series  of  v«ry  short  lentacula,  contained  in  shallow  celts, 
which  are  not  really  sciiorote,  but  form  by  their  lateral 
union  fiinuous  valleys ;  these  valleys  are  fiimishetl  on  each 
side  of  the  mesial  line  wilh  iraniiverse  subpurnllel  tamellse, 
ending  against  ritlgeH  which  separate  the  valloys ;  the  whole 
calcareous  polj/patium  is  Hxed,  simple,  turbiniform  when 
young,  and  globular  when  old. 

Tins  genua,  established  by  Lamarck,  is  universally 
adopted  by  roophytolopista.  The  recent  species  belong  to 
the  Indian  or  South  Atlantic  Seas.  The  fossil  species  are 
few,  and  chiefly  belong  to  the  oolitic  foiination. 


MeiindriDB  dndaliea. 
a,  9iitii«  Qgure  rrducetl  i  6,  portion,  UHt.  liie. 

Example.  Meandnna  dmdalsDa.  Ellis  and  Sol.,  t  4G, 
f.  1. 

Dictyophyllia  (fossil), 
.f^nrmo/f  unknown,  contained  in  polygonal,  rather  irregular 
of  a  coiisiderahle  size;  cells  separated  by  partitions 
denticulated  on  both  sides;  the  calcareous  polyparium 
which  results  is  fixed,  deeply  reticulated  on  the  surface, 
and  encrusts  other  bodies.  (The  base  of  the  cells  is  finely 
tuborculated.) 

The  beht  marked  species  (D.  reticulata)  is  found  in  the 
chalk  of  Maaittrii-ht.   Goldfuss,  t.  21,  yf^.  3. 

Jgarida. 

Animals  wholly  unknown,  contained  in  r«11d,wbich  often  ap- 
pear  incomplete  orconfused,  and  sublamellar  internally:  they 
constitute  by  their  union  a  stony  polyparium,  fixed,  formed 
of  flattened  foliaceous  irregular  expansions,  stcUiferoua  on 
one  side  only.- 

The  recent  species  are  not  numerous;  we  receive  them 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  South  Sea.  Goldfuss  refers 
some  fossils  to  this  genus. 

Example.  Agaricia  cucullata.  Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  42 
1 1,  2. 

Tridacopkyllia. 

Animals  octiniform,  confluent,  very  depressed,  enlarged, 
and  attenuated  to  a  flnely  crenulated  edge;  mouth  central, 
a  little  tuberculous,  Imt  without  tentacula;  cells  deep, 
irregular,  foliaceous  in  the  borders,  lamellato-radiate,  and 
denticulate  within,  externally  and  irregulorly  striated;  the 
polypiferous  mass  thus  fonned  is  calcareous,  foliaceous, 
not  porous,  striated,  turbinated  and  fixed  at  the  narrow 
part. 


Lamarck  Induded  the  prlnelptl  tpwiM  (T.  Uctoea) 
In  his  genus  Pavonia;  another  b«  nameA  Explanwia 
aspera. 

Example.   Tndaoopnyllia  lactuea.  Ellis  and  SoU  t  54. 

Monticularia. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  cells  imperfedl}/  ctrcurrt- 
aeribed,  sometimes  even  confused  or  confluent ;  the  lamellv 
of  these  cells  are  very  prominent,  very  distinct,  rather  nu- 
merous, and  diverge  from  a  tubercle ;  the  union  of  the  cells 
is  marginal  and  in  one  surface  ;  the  polyparium  ia  calcare- 
ous, very  lacunose  and  polymorphoiu:  sometimes  it  eoeru&ta 
other  bodies,  is  agglomerated  into  a  heap,  or  spreods  ia 
sinuous  expansions,  striated  externally. 

This  genus  of  Lamarck  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Hydnopura  of  Fi<icher.  The  recent  species  are  from  the 
Indian  Seas.  Mr.  Lonsdale  refers  a  fossil  species  of  the 
Silurian  system  lo  this  genus. 

Example.  Monticularia  exesa.  Sol.  and  Ellis.  L  -19 
f.3. 

Povonia. 

Animals  without  tentacula ;  the  cells  which  contained 
them  confluent,  conical,  small,  rather  oblique,  furni^ihed 
with  mnny  very  close  lamella)  disposed  irregularly,  though 
somelime^i  in  series;  the //ofyparrum"thus  composed  is- 
sulid,  fixed,  running  into  various  agglomerations  sod  ex- 
pansions, with  sharp  edges. 

The  recent  species  are  from  the  East  and  West  Indian 
Seas.  The  few  fossil  specjes  aro  from  transitiou  and  oolitic 
formations. 


PiTDnlA  boleUformti. 


Example.  Pavonia  boletiformis.  Ellis  and  SoU  t  33, 
f.  3,  4. 

The  following  genera,  via.:  Astrea,  Echinastm,  Orn- 
lina,  and  Branchastrsea,  are  grouped  by  De  Blainville  undet 
the  subsectional  title  of  Madrastrxa  :— 

Astreea. 

Animalt  short,  more  or  leu  cylindrical ;  mouth  rounded, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  disk  covered  with  few  and  raiher 
short  tentacula  ;  cells  shallow,  lamellee  radiating,  and  form- 
ing by  their  union  a  fixed  polymorphous  po/ypart'um,wh>fti 
often  encrusts  other  bodies,  or  is  agglomerated  on  itseK. 
This  great  genus  is  divided  into  sections. 

Section  A.  Asireeoides  of  Quot  and  Gaimard. — Stan 
round  and  often  disjoined. 

Example.  Astrcca  calycularis  iCaryopkiUia  ealycularit 
of  Lamarck).  Mediterranean. 

Section  B.  Meandrini/orm  Astreeee. — Stars  distinct,  un- 
equal,  oblong,  more  or  less  diffluent,  forming  eireni^ting 
or  agglomerated  masses. 

Example.    Astrsa  uva. 

Section  C.  Gffmmat/r<wi.— Stars  dratlar,  very  ditlant, 
prominent,  and  forming  encrusting  masses. 
(These  are  chiefly  fossil.) 

Example.  Astrma  Lucosiana,  Defr.,  from  the  oolite  of 
Besanfon. 

Section  D.  Tubattrtea.—CeWa  tubular,  vertical,  more  or 
less  distant,  with  a  round  opening,  the  edges  being  hsnllT 
prominent,  and  radiated  by  a  moderate  number  (13  to  24) 
of  complete  lamellse.  This  section  includes  many  recent 
and  fossil  species. 

Example.    Astrsea  faveolata.  Ellis  and  Sot,  t.  53. 

(The  animal  is  described  by  Quoi  and  Gaimaid.) 

Section  E. — Cells  roundish,  approximate,  sometimes  i^ 
regular,  rather  shallow ;  the  lamellse  very  dis-tioet,  cutting, 
complete,  extended  over  the  rounded  inierttfcee;  mut 
encrusting  or  agglomerated. 
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AitrBJ  ui.inu> 

Example.    Aatrtoa  ananas.    Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  47. 

Seclimt  F.  Siderastreea. — Cells  supei'flcial  or  shallow, 
inileOned,  wiih  numerous  %~ery  fine  laraellEo,  railiating  from 
an  excavated  centre,  and  conlinued  to  meet  or  even  to  join 
,  those  of  neighbouring  cells. 

Krample.    Astraa  siderea.    Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  49. 

The  fossil  species  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  later 
secondary  and  tertiary  rocks. 

Blainville  mnkea  several  groups  of  them  according  to  the 
manner  of  their  growth. 

Section  G.  Dtpjtw/rfca.— Of  a  globular  figure;  cells  pro- 
found, infundibuliform,  subpolygonal,  contiguous,  with 
common  partitions,  which  are  elevated,  re/caf^  and  ec/li- 
nu/aifd  on  the  edges. 

Example.  A3trGeadipsacea,Laiiiarck  ;  Madrepora  favosa, 
Ellis  and  SoL  t.  50. 

There  are  fossil  species  in  tl^  secondary  and  tertiary 
strata. 

Section  H.  Montattraa. — In  thick  masses  composed  of 
tubular  cells,  which  acquire  a  polygonal  figure  from  juxta- 
position ;  their  edges  not  prominent;  the  cavity  not  deep, 
furnished  with  numerous  laraellce  united  to  a  solid  promi- 
nent axis.    The  known  species  are  fossil. 

Section  I.  Famstrtea.—lr\  a  thick  mass  composed  of 
large  polygonal  excarated  cellit,  pluriradiate,  depressed  in 
the  centre,  and  hollowed  towaids  the  margin.  (Acenularia 
of  Schweigijer ;  Cyalhophyllum  oi  Goldfuss.) 

Goldfuas^s  generic  namo  is  much  employed  for  fossils  of 
the  Silurian  rocks. 

Example.  Recent,  Astncamagnifioa.  Indian  Sea.  Fossil, 
Astrcoa  Baiiica,  Bl.  (A.  ananas.  Linn.) 

(Mr.  Lonsdale  has  proposed  a  new  genus,  allied  to  Cya- 
thfypkyllum  ;  and  from  its  %'esicular  internal  structure  calls 
it  CystiphyUum.    From  Silurian  rocks.) 

Section  K.  8trombattr€ea.— In  corticiform  masses  com- 
posed of  infundibuliform,  polygonal,  radiato-lamelliferous 
cella,  which  are  proliferous,  or  succeed  one  another  verti- 
cally. Goldfuss  calls  the  group  Strombodoa.  Its  distinct- 
ness ia  doubted  by  Blainville. 

Example.  Strombodes  pentngonus,  Goldfuss.  Fossil,  in 
the  North  American  limestone. 

Section  L.  Ce/lastresa. — ^The  species  of  this  group  difier 
from  the  Dipsaatncie  principally  by  the  flneue»s  of  their 
radiating  lamelle,  and  by  a  peculiar  ccllularstructure.  The 
fossil  species  are  found  in  tertiary  strata. 

Example.  ■  Astnea  incerla.  Sol.  and  Ellis,  t.  47,'  3. 
In  concluding  his  examination  of  the  great  genus  Astrsa 
(which  includes  several  other  genera  adopted  by  Goldfuss, 
Si-'h  weigger,  &c.),  De  Blainville  acknowledges  the  probable 
imperfection  of  the  arrangement  above  given,  ana  notices 
the  transitions  which  it  presents  to  the  generic  groups  of 
Caryophyllia,  Pavonia.  Oculina,  &c.  Perhaps  until  tho 
relation  of  the  laiuelliferous  cells  to  their  contained  polypi 
is  known  from  a  very  general  investigation  of  recent  types, 
zoologists  will  do  wisely  not  to  propose  new  genera  from 
ill-understood  specimens  ofantient  corals. 

Echinattreea. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  raised  cells  which  are 
strongly  radiated,  rather  irregular,  echinulated,  and  occupy 
only  the  upper  turface  of  the  coral.  The  mass  is  either 
fixer!  or  free,  expanded  intp  a  lobate  or  retlexed  plate,  inter- 
nallr  echinated,  striated,  but  not  porous  externally. 

(Part  of  Explanaria,  Lam.,  is  included  in  this  new  group, 
as  well  OS  Ecbinophora  of  that  author.) 

Example,   E.  ringens,  Lara. 

Oculina. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  regular,  round,  radiated 
cells,  more  or  less  prominent,  and  scattered  on  the  surface 
of  a  wlid,  oompaet,  arborescoDt.  fixed  polypariuuL 


Lanarek  eatabUihed  tbe  eenui ;  Sohweigter  hu  muted  It 

to  Astnea,  and  Goldftus  to  Caryophyllia, } 


Cteuluim  axniaiti. 


Example.   Oculina  axillaris.   Ellis  and  Sol.,  1 13,  f.  5. 

Branchastreea. 
Animals  unknown;  the  cells  which  contained  them  are 
of  a  cyHndrical  figure,  channelled  internally,  prominent, 
radiating  from  the  general  mass,  and  united  into  a  ramose, 
cyhndrical.  solid  coral.  Only  one  species,  B.  limbata,  Gold- 
fuss. t.  8,  f  7  ;  from  the  Jura  limestone,  Suabia." 

MADREPOR^A,  the  second  section  of  the  Stony 
Zoantharia  of  De  Blainville,  and  placed  by  him  after  Ma- 

DRBPHYLLIOSA. 

The  (Jorals  of  this  section  are  generally  arborescent,  with 
small  partially  laroelliferous  cells,  and  constantly  porous  in 
the  interstices  and  walls  of  the  cells.  This  last  is  the  most 
important  character.  The  Limarckiau  genus  Madrepora 
included  many  of  the  genera  of  De  Blainville. 

Genera. 
Dentipora. 

Animals  unknown ;  cells  deep,  circular,  mammillated, 
furnished  with  ten  dentiform  lamellse  prominent  towards 
the  margins,  scattered  in  the  polyparium,  which  is  compact, 
expanded,  its  parts  anastomosing  together,  and  echinulated 
with  strong  interstitial  tubercles. 

The  species  are  ranked  with  Oculina  by  BhrenberK  and 
earlier  authors. 


Dvntlpork  Tin^ioM. 


?bogIe 
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Bxamplt.   Dsntipora  virgiDea.   Elli*  and  BoL,  t  SC. 

Aatrtropora. 

Animals  unknown  (probably  provideil  with  a  lingle  crown 
of  12  lentacula):  the  oellt  which  conlained  them  are  pro- 
minent, mammillary.  tnlernally  sulcated.  and  irregularly 
scaiteretl  on  the  xurraee  of  the  polyparium.  Polyparium 
extremely  porous  and  echinulateu,  entailed  into  thin  ex- 
pansions. 

£x(unpU.   AatTBa  myriophthalma  of  Lamarck. 
Sideropnra. 

Animals  unknown;  celhAeep,  immersed,  circular  or  lub- 
hexagonal,  with  six  deep  notches  at  the  border,  and  a  pro- 
minent central  axis,  irregularly  dispersed  on  the  Brborescent, 
palmated,  finely  granuUied,  but  nut  porous  polyparium. 

(Several  of  Laranrck's  Poriles  are  plared  in  this  group.) 

Example.    Sideropora  digituta.    In  the  Leydvn  Museum. 

Slylopora. 

Animals  unknown  ;  cells  with  few  lobes  at  the  circum- 
ference, internally  striated,  wiih  a  pistillifurm  axis,  irregu- 
larly aggregated  into  an  arbort>-scent  oi'  subpalmaled  fixed 
polyparium,  whose  interstices  are  porous  and  ecbinulated. 

(This  group  of  Scbweigger  is  not  considered  as  really 
generic.) 

diicinnpora. 

A/iimals  unknown  ;  ceUs  infundibuliform,  quincuncial, 
forming  the  openings  of  capillary  tubes  laterally  adherent 
into  an  attached,  poVvmorpUous  (Hilyparium. 

(This  group,  established  by  Goldfusa,  is  ranked  by  that 
author  near  to  Retepura.  There  is  apparently  no  evidence 
that  it  should  be  placed  among  the  Mudreporma.) 

Example.  Oscinopora  infUndibuliformia.  Goldf.,  pi.  0, 
and  pi.  30,  f.  ID. 

Gemmipora.  * 
Animals  without  tentacula:  cell/  deep,  cylindrioal,  chan- 
nelled, and  almost  lumelliferous  within,  prominmt  in  a 
mammillary  form  an  the  surface  of  a  fixed,  porous,  arbores- 
cent, or  laminifurm  polypai-iura. 
(Several  of  Lamarck's  Explanaricccome  into  this  group.) 


Oemmlpora  niMeiit«rlna,  diminUhad. 
«■  Poitlon,  nat.  bIzo. 

ExampU.   G.  mesenterina.    Ellis  and  Sol,  t.  43. 

Montipora. 

Animals  actiniform  short,  provided  with  araall  tentacula, 
to  the  number  of  twelve,  placed  in  a  single  series:  celU 
very  small,  rounded,  impressed,  regular,  with  few  internal 
grooves.  Polyparium  incrusting  or  agglomerated  very 
porous,  much  ecbinulated.  and  marked  by  mammillary 
prominences  on  the  free  surface. 

(Some  of  Lamarck's  Poriles  ore  included  in  this  genus  ) 
Jixampie.   Pontes  verrucosa,  Lamck.  Australasia, 

Madrgpora, 

Animals  actiniform.  rather  short,  with  twelve  simple  ten- 
Ucula;  c?//f  deep,  prominent,  scarcely  ateUifewus,  irregu- 


larly scattered  on  the  surface,  and  accumulated  towards  the 
terminations  of  the  polyparium,  which  is  very  porous, 
arborescent  or  frondeseent,  and  fixed. 

(This  restricted  geniu  includes  several  recent  species,  and 
a  few  fossils.) 


HwlrtpoN  ftbraUnuldn,  Jtwiohhai. 
O,  TermiakUun  of  oat  ot  the  Innuclu^  ut.  aua. 

Example.  Madrepora  abrotanoi'dcs,  Lamck.  Uadrepora 
muricalB,  Linn.    Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  ft7. 

Palmipora. 

Animals  unknown  ;  eelUvety  small,  unequal,  completeir 
immersed,  nbgoletely  jvAiiXtA,  scattered:  polyparium  fixed, 
cellular  within,  very  finely  poreus  and  reticulated  eitcr- 
nally,  expanded  in  a  palmate  or  digitated  form. 

(The  genus  includes  Millepora  alcicornis  of  lion,  and 
others  like  it) 


MOlcpon  akiciomk. 

Example.  Millepora  alcicomia,  Linn. 

Hehopora. 

Animals  short  and  cylinrlrical,  with  a  crown  of  15  or  16 
broad  and  sbort  lentacLjIa;  cells  cylindrical,  vertical  or  sub- 
divergent,  immerted,  internally  crenuiated  by  purtial  lamel- 
le ;  polyjMurium  largely  porous  in  the  intemd  of  the  cell*. 
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Erample.  Heliopora  ctorulMu  Madrepora  oierulea.  TEIHb 
and  Sol.,  t.  12,  f.  4.  Pocillopora  carulea.  lAmck.  l-rom 
equatorial  seas.  '  , 

A  fossil  species  in  the  transition  limestone  (astma  poro- 
sa.  Gold.),  usually  ranked  in  this  genu*,  is  put  m  Pontes  by 
Ehrenberg  and  Lonsdale.  (Murchison'a  •  Silurian  Kegipn. ) 
Alveopora. 

Animals  actiniforra.  with  twelve  simple  tentacula ;  cellt 
deep,  polyeonal,  irregular,  unequal,  internally  ttfberculj/er- 
ou#,  wiih  perforated  or  reticulated  parietes,  echinulated  on 
the'terminal  edges;  polyparium  porous,  cellular. 


Alnopom  Mteporo. 

Example.  Alveopora  retepora.  Madrepora  retepora,  Linn. 
Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  3-1,  f-  3-5. 

Goniopora. 

Animals  actinifonn,  elongated,  oylindrical,  with  a  crown 
of  more  than  twelve  simple  tentacula ;  cellt  polygonal,  in- 
ternally Bulcated,  echinulated  on  the  edges;  polyparium 
extremely  porous. 

One  recent  species  (G.  pedunculata  of  Quoi  ana  Gaimara). 

Porite* 

Animals  uroeotate,  with  twcite  very  short  tentacula ; 


pDrilot  cUtuii. 


M/if  polygonal,  unequal,  imperfectly  ^"•^"Pj?*?]? 
rWiated  \y  filamentous  pointed  rays.  *ith  echtnuUted 
itttemU;  polyparium  diversiform,  porous  and  •ehmatecL 


(A  genus  of  Lamarck,  but  somewhat  contracted  by  Blaiii< 
ville.) 

Example-  Forites  davaria,  Lamck.  Ellis  and  Sol.,  t  47, 
f.  1. 

Senatopora. 

Animals  without  tentacula?;  immersed,  ciliated  on 
the  edges,  but  not  internally  lamelUferous,  ranged  in  longi- 
tudinal Eeries  on  the  cylindrical  branches  of  a  porous  finely 
ramified  polyparium. 

(A  genus  of  Lamarck,  modiSed.  It  includes  only  a  few 
speoiea.  much  like  the  typo,  Madrepora  seriata^  Linn. : 
figured  in  Ellis  and  Sol,  t.  31,  f.  1-2.)  Ehrenberg  ranks 
them  with  Milleporcs. 

Podllopora. 

-  Animals  without  tentacula  ? ;  aellt  small,  shallow,  subpoly* 
gonal,  echinulated  on  the  edges,  and  sometimes  rather  lamel- 
liferous  within  ;  towards  the  lerminalions  of  the  branching 
polj'parium  the  cells  are  contiguous  and  adherent,  but 
separated  by  granular  interstices  near  the  base  of  altaoh- 
ment.    The  polyparium  is  not  porous. 

(Lamarck  established  the  genus,  which  is  generally 
adopted.  Ehrenberg  doubts  if  there  be  any  tentacula.) 
Ex.  P.  damicornis,  Lamck.  Recent,  in  the  Indian  Sea. 
JAADK&PORITE.—Anthraconiie ;  Columnar  Carbon- 
ate (/il'm*.— Occurs  in  roundish  massea,  the  structure  of 
which  is  columnar  and  diterging.  Fraoturo  indistinctly 
lamellar.  Hardne8s3-0;  yields  easily  to  the  knife,  Cobur 
greyish-black.  Lustre  vitreous.  Opaque,  or  only  translu- 
cent on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  <i-7.  It  is  found  m 
Norway  at  Stavern,  in  traruition  rocks;  at  GyphytU  in 
alum  slate;  in  Greenland,  and  in  Salshurg. 
Analysis  by  Klaproth 

Carbonate  of  Lime  .  93* 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  .  10*30 
Carbonate  of  Iron  .  1*25 

Silica        .  .  .  4-50 

Carbon     .         .  .  O'^O 

99-55 

MADRID,  the  capital  of  New  Castile  and  of  Spain,  and 
now  also  of  the  province  of  Madrid,  sUnds  on  a  range  of  small 
hills  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  extensive  plain  of  New  Cas- 
tile, which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of 
Guadarrama,  and  on  the  south  by  those  of  Toledo,  in  40  24 
lb"  N.  lat.,  and  3°  42'  W.  long,  of  Greenwich.  Madrid  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Mantua  Carpetanorum  of 
the  Romans,  which  was  called  Majoritum  by  the  Goths, 
whence  its  present  name  Madrid  is  derived.  Some  antiqua- 
rians contend  that  it  was  so  called  by  the  Spanish  Arabs, 
in  whose  langii^  the  word  Magerif  meant  a  '  well-airod 

house.'  .  .    ,     .    .  ^, 

During  the  occupation  of  the  peninsula  by  the  Arabs  the 
place  served  as  a  frontier  town,  and  iU  castle  was  often 
taken  from  the  Arabs  and  retaken  by  them  until  1086,  when 
it  was  finally  taken  by  Alphonso  VI..  the  conqueror  of 
Toledo,  who  annexed  it  to  the  bishopric  of  Toledo,  to  which 
it  now  belongs.  It  continued  to  be  a  merevilUge  until  the 
reiim  of  Henry  III.  of  Castile,  who,  being  passionately  fond 
of  hunting  the  wild  boar  and  the  bear,  both  whioh  animals 
were  then  abundant  in  the  mountains  near  Madrid,  made 
the  pUce  his  residence  during  the  huntmg  season.  Charles 
V  occasionally  hved  in  it.  and  it  was  at  last  made  thecapual 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  by  his  son  Philip  II.,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  hU  ministers,  who  strongly  advued  him  to 
fix  his  court  at  Lisbon.  .u  i  if 

Madrid  is  more  than  2000  English  ieet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  a  circumstance  which  acoounta  for  the  coldness  of 
ito  winters.  In  summer  the  heat  is  excessive,  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  want  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  thermometer  in  1837  rose  to  117"  of  Fahrenheit  in  the 
open  air.  In  winter  the  same  thermometer  aomeumes  do 
■cends  as  low  as  18^.  ,, 
Madrid  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Manianares.  a  smaU 
rivulet  which  has  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Guadarrama, 
about  36  miles  from  the  capital,  and  which,  after  flowing 
under  the  walls  of  Madrid,  joins  the  Xarama.  a  considerable 
stream,  at  some  distance  from  the  capital.  Two  majesUc 
bridees.  called  Puente  de  Toledo  and  Puente  de  Segovia,  are 
thrown  overtheManianares ;  but  such  is  the  contrast  between 
the  imposing  grandeur  of  these  bridges  and  the. scanty  strMUi 
which  flows  beneath  them,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  witty 
uying  *  that  tbe  kings  of  Spain  ought  to  seU  the  bridges,  and 
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parebaw  water  with  the  money.*  In  vinter  however  the 
heavy  raina.  and  in  spring  the  ludden  melting  of  the  snow 
on  the  neigbboufing  mountatni,  aoinetimef  aweU  the  Uan- 
unarea  into  an  impetuoiu  lorrent. 

Madrid  it  surrounded  by  a  brick  volt  twenty  feet  high, 
which  <»mtuni  fifteen  ntet,  moitly  built  of  coarse  grey 
eranite.  Among  these  tno  gate  of  Alcalfi,  and  that  of  San 
Vioente,  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  and  that  of  To- 
ledo, erected  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  are  charac- 
terised purity  of  design  and  solidity  of  structure.  During 
the  present  civil  war,  some  slight  fortifications  liave  been 
erected  on  the  principal  points  leading  to  the  city. 

The  general  aspect  of  Madrid  from  all  the  approaches 
ii  anything  but  inviting.  The  numerous  fantastic  spires  of 
churehes  and  convent^  the  tiled  roofii  of  the  bouses,  the 
sterility  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  t(rtal  absence  of  good 
houses,  pleasure-gardens,  or  other  buildings  which  indteate 
the  approaoh  to  a  great  city,  give  to  the  capital  of  Spain  the 
moat  gloomy  and  forbidding  appearance. 

The  interior  however  is  not  nevoid  of  beauty.  The  wide 
and  well-paved  streets,  the  extensive  and  well-planted  public 
promenades  in  and  near  the  city,  with  the  fountains  in 
man^  of  the  squares,  the  gorgeous  churches,  and  handsome 
public  buildings,  remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  in  the 
capital  of  Philip  II.  The  houses  are  well  constructed :  the 
foundations  and  some  of  the  ornamental  parts  are  of  granite, 
and  the  rest  of  red  brick,  stuccoed  and  generally  painted. 
Each  bouse  is  four  or  five,  and  ftequenily  six  stories  high, 
and  ooDtains,  as  in  Pari^  several  fiuniliea.  The  principal 
Btreeta,  with  few  exeeptiona,  are  moderately  wide  and  hand- 
some ;  that  of  Alcal&,  for  instance,  is  wider  than  Portland- 

5 lace  in  London,  and  contains  many  splendid  buildings, 
he  Calle  Mayor,  Gamra  de  San  Geronimo,  Calle  de 
Atocha,  &c.,  would  be  ornaments  to  any  capital ;  the 
rest  of  the  streots  are  generally  narrow  and  crooked.  There 
are  42  squares,  of  which  the  principal  are — that  of  the 
Royal  Puace;  that  of  Santa  (>talina,  where  a  beautiful 
bronze  statue  of  Cervantes  bos  been  lately  placed ;  the 
Puerta  del  Sol,  where  the  Ave  principal  streets  of  Madrid 
meet,  and  which  is  a  place  of  resort  both  for  the  idle 
and  the  busy,  being  the  spot  where,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Excunge,  or  Bolsa,  all  commercial  transactions  are 
conducted  in  the  open  air ;  the  Plaza  de  la  Gevada.  where  cri- 
minals were  formerly  executed ;  and  lastly,  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
which  is  the  Bnest  of  all.  This  square  is  now  used  as  the 
rallying  point  for  the  garrison  of  Madrid  in  case  of  alarm, 
on  account  of  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  buildings  and 
the  difficulty  of  approaching  it  through  the  naiiow  crooked 
streets.  Its  form  is  quadrilateral,  434  feet  by  334,  and  it 
is  surrounded  with  stone  buildings  six  stories  high,  <Hma- 
mented  with  pillars  of  grey  granite  vhioh  ibrm  a  fine 
piazza  all  round. 

The  population  of  Madrid,  as  to  which  no  official  returns 
have  been  published  since  1807,  was  stated  by  Mifiano  to  be 
SOt.344  in  1826,  but  this  number  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  too  great  for  that  time,  although  it  may  at  present  be 
nearly  correct  The  circumference  of  Madrid  is  not  above 
five  miles ;  and  there  are  no  suburbs. 

The  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  though  unfinished,  is  one  of 
the  finest  royal  residences  in  Europe.  The  interior  is  deco- 
rated in  a  style  of  costly  magnificence.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Alcazar,  or  palace,  inhabited  by  Philip  II., 
which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1734.  Philip  V.  began 
the  building,  which  was  continued  by  his  successors.  It 
has  four  fronts,  470  feet  in  length,  and  100  feet  high.  The 
euatom-house,  a  noble  building,  erected  by  Charles  III.,  tp 
whom  Madrid  is  chielly  indebt^  for  its  embellishmenta ;  the 
CaaadeCorreos(Post-ofiioe)in  the  Puerta delSol;  the  palace 
called  de  Buena  Vista,  formerly  belonging  to  the  duluw  of 
Alba,  now  converted  into  an  artillery  museum ;  the  royal 

Srinting-office  in  the  street  of  Carretas,  aud  the  palace  of  the 
uke  of  Berwick,  are  among  the  public  and  private  build- 
ings which  adorn  the  capital.  Among  the  numerous  churches 
and  convents  which  fill  the  streets  of  Madrid,  scarcely  one 
can  be  mentioned  as  a  specimen  of  a  pure  style  of  architec- 
ture. That  of  San  Isidro,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 
has  a  very  fine  portal ;  the  convent  of  the  Saleras,  founded 
by  Ferdinand  VI.  and  his  wife  Barbara,  is  likewise  a  fine 
building,  aud  the  interior  of  the  church  is  ornamented  with 
the  rivheat  marblee.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco  el 
Grande,  built  in  1777,  is  justly  admired  fw  the  severity  and 
conectnaas  of  the  design,  its  beautifUl  proportions,  and  a 
dome  buiU  in  imitiition  of  that  of  Saint  ret«'»  at  Boma 


There  Bre  87  dinrehea  in  Madrid,  exduiin  of  prhate 
chapels.  Befiwe  the  year  1834  there  were  66  conrmta,  34 
fiir  men  and  32  for  women.  Some  of  them  have  been  re- 
cently pulled  down,  either  to  widen  the  streecs  or  to  form 
squares;  others  have  been  converted  into  barracks,  hos- 
pitals, magazines,  and  government  offices. 

Public  promenades  abound  in  Madrid.  That  which  is 
most  resorted  to  is  the  Prado,  which  consists  of  various 
alleys  lined  with  double  rows  of  trees,  and  ornamented  with 
beautifid  marble  fountains.  Adjoining  to  it  is  the  Reliro, 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  gardien.  The-garden  suffered 
greatly,  both  from  friends  and  foes,  during  the  Peninsular 
war,  but  was  restored  by  tlie  late  king,  who  added  to  it  an 
extensive  menagerie.  Anotlm:  favourite  inonieDade  is 
a  vast  plantation  outside  Uie  gala  of  Atoehat  caued 
las  Delieias,  leading  lo  a  canal  known  hr  the  name  of 
Canal  de  Hanzanarea.  This  canal,  which  extends  <ai)j 
six  miles  ttom  Madrid,  wu  intend  to  unite  the  ca- 
pital with  the  river  Tajo  at  Toledo^  by  means  of  the 
Xarama. 

The  literary  and  scientific  establishments  are  generallr 
of  old  date  and  insufficient  lo  meet  the  wants  oflbe  present 
day.   Miuano  mentions  166  primary  schools  as  existing  in 
1826,  besides  two  colleges,  both  conducted  by  ecclestasiirs. 
This  number  however  has  recently  diminish^.    There  are 
two  extensive  libraries  open  to  the  public  ;  one  founded  bj 
Philip  V.  in  1712.  which  contains  160,000  volumea.  besides 
a  very  lai^  collection  of  manuscripts,  chiefly  Greek,  wbich 
have  Deen  described  by  J.  Iriarte,  and  a  museum  of  medals 
and  antiquities.   The  library  of  San  Isidro^  bdm^ged  for- 
merly to  the  Jesuits.   Both  have  been  considefmblj  in- 
creased  of  late  by  the  addition  of  the  libraries  of  the  sop- 
pressed  convents  within  the  capital.   Tliere  ate  also  finir 
academies:  I,  'LaAcademia  de  la  Lengua,*  founded  in 
1 724,   in   imitation  of   the  Acad6mie   Franfaise,  con- 
fines  its  labours  to   the   publication  of  works  in  the 
Spanish  language,  such  as  grammars  and  dieUooaries,  and 
to  editions  of  the  best  Spanish  writers.    2,  the  Academy  of 
History  originated  in  a  society  of  individoals  whose  first 
object  was  the  preservation  of  historical  records,   ll  was 
confirmed  ^  Philip  V.,  who,  in  1738,  granted  the  present 
sututes.   The  ledwurs  of  this  body  have  been  Ibr  more 
useful  than  those  of  its  sister  institutitm:  and  the  nine  vo- 
lumes in  quarto  already  published  by  them  fbnn  a  valuable 
aildition  to  the  history  of  Spain.   3,  the  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  instituted  m  1738,  holds  weekly  meetings  at  its 
rooms  in  the  street  of  Alcal&,  but  it  has  hitherto  dune  lilile 
or  nothing  :  lastly,  the  Academy  of  Medicine.    A  fine  bo- 
tanical garden,  well  stocked  with  exotic  plants,  forms  a 
delightful  Spot  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  much  frequented: 
attached  to  the  establislimeut  are  various  professors,  who 
lecture   upon   botany,  agriculture,  and  geology.  The 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  Calle  de  Alcali 
is  not  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  travellers: 
it  certainly  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  minerals  from 
the  Spanish  dominions  m  America,  but  th^  are  badly  ai^ 
ranged,  and  worse  kept  It  eontaina  however  the  interestii^ 
skeleton  of  the  M^therium  described  by  Cuvier. 

Along  the  east  side  of  the  Prado  is  the  National  Gallery, 
a  noble  building  of  colossal  dimensions,  with  a  beautiful 
Tuscan  portico  and  Doric  colonnades.  The  collectioo  of 
paintings  which  it  contains  has  been  lately  pronouoeed  by 
competent  judges  to  possess  a  greater  number  of  good  pic- 
tures with  fewer  bad  ones  than  any  other  gallery  in  Eurc^ 
The  Armoury,  a  fine  building  of  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  beautirul  specimens  of  armour  in 
Europe,  especially  of  the  Cinque  Cento,  or  the  fine  times  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  There  are  sevend  complete  suits  vt 
armour,  whioh  formerly  belong  to  F^inand  V.,  Charles 
v.,  the  Great  Captain,  John  <^  Austria.  Garcia  de  Piaredes, 
and  other  illustnous  Spaniards.  The  most  interealing  of 
all  perhaps  is  a  coat  of  mail  with  the  name  and  the  arms 
Isabella  upon  it,  which  she  is  said  to  have  worn  in  her  cam- 
paigns against  the  Moors.  An  account  of  diis  eolleetioa, 
with  drawings  of  the  best  pieees  of  armour,  is  now  ineoorse 
of  publication. 

Madrid  has  two  smalt  theatres,  <  La  Cms 'and  'Principe,' 
both  managed  by  the  Ayuntamiento,  or  municipal  corpora- 
tion, where  Italian  operas  and  Spanish  plays  are  alternately 
acted.  Another,  of  much  larger  dimensions,  called  the 
'  Teatro  de  Oriento,*  has  been  hitely  built  in  the  centre  of 
the  square,  opposite  to  the  loyal  palaee,  but  is  stiU  unO- 

niibsdforwantof  lUnda.  l'  r^r\rt\^ 
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Tho  inlutbiUmta  of  Madrid  repair,  every  Monday  during 
the  season,  to  a  vast  am^itbuatre  outtide  of  tbe  gate  of 
Alcala.  when  the  fiivourite  tpeotaele  of  buU-flghtt  is  ex- 
hibited. 

The  police  of  Madrid  ia  not  good.  The  itreeta  are  ge- 
nerally dirty,  and  the  i^roadtes  to  tbe  city  lonietiineft 
bkKked  up  by  heaps  of  rubbish.  The  city  has  no  common 
sewers.  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  fountains, 
tbe  want  of  good  water  is  severely  felt  in  summer.  The 
city  ititelf  is  considered  to  be  extremely  nnbealtby ;  and  if 
Philip  II.  choee  it  for  bia  residence  on  account  of  the  puritv 
of  the  air  and  tbe  quality  of  its  waters,  aa  we  are  told, 
Madrid  must  bave  undergone  a  complete  change  since  that 
time.  Tbe  sharp  winds  which  blow  from  the  Guadarrama 
mountains  in  winter  produce  tbe  endemic  pulmonia  or 
pneumonia,  which  often  proves  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  A  sort 
uf  colic,  caused  by  tbe  dryness  of  tbe  atmosphere,  is  like- 
wise a  prevalent  complaint  in  summer. 

Charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous,  and 
some 'are  amply  provided  with  funds;  hut  the  management 
having  always  been  in  the  bands  of  the  clorgy,  the  funds 
have  neen  spent  iu  building  monasteries  and  churches, 
rather  Hon  applied  to  tbe  charitable  purposes  intended  by 
tbe  donors.  An  institution,  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  patronisetl  by  the  government,  has  recently 
been  establiihed  outside  of  the  city,  for  the  reoeptiou  of 
beggars,  who  were  furmerly  otgeota  of  horror  and  dugust  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid. 

On  tbe  23rd  of  March,  1808,  Madrid  was  entered  by  tbe 
French  troops  under  Murat,  and  the  royal  family  was  decoyed 
into  France.  Tbe  heroic  rising  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
on  tbe  2nd  of  May  of  tbe  same  year  obligeil  the  French  to 
evacuate  tbe  town,  and  aroused  the  whole  Spaniiih  nation. 
Madrid  was  again  oecupied  by  Napoleon  in  person  in  De- 
cember following,  and  by  bis  brother  Joseph  in  1809. 

Madrid  has  little  manufacturing  industry.  A  manu&c- 
ture  of  porcelain  and  another  of  tapestry  are  both  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown. 

(Laborde's,  View  qf  Spain,  vol.  iii. ;  Fiage  Artiatico 
de  Bspana,  vol.  vi. ;  Miiiano,  Diecionario  Geoert^fico  de 
Bspana  y  Portugal,  vol  v. ;  Quintana,  Grandeza  £i  Madrid; 
CapL  Cook's  Sketchet  in  Sfoin;  and  chiefly,  Mesonero. 
Manual  de  Madrid.) 

MADRIGAL,  in  music,  an  unaccompanied  vocal  com- 
I>osition,  sometimes  in  three  parts,  but  commonly  in  more ; 
and  as  the  true  madrigal  is  written  in  what  is  termed  the 
learned  style — aboundmg  in  points  of  tbe  fUgal  or  imitation 
kind — it  is,  almost  necessarily,  as  much  the  produce  of 
study  as  of  genius.  Motley — himself  a  renowned  writer  of 
madrigals— says  that  in  this  sort  of  composition  '  no  point 
is  to  be  long  stayed  upon,  but  once  or  twice  driven  through 
alt  the  parts,  and  sometimes  reverted  [inverted],  and  so  to 
the  close,  then  taking  another.  And  that  kind  of  bandlin? 
poinu  is  most  esteemed  when  two  parts  go  one  way,  and 
two  another  way,  and  most  commonly  in  tentlu  or  thirds. 
Likewise  the  more  variety  of  points  be  showed,  the  more  is 
the  madrigal  esteemed :  and  withal  you  must  bring  in  fine 
bindings  (sincopationii}  and  strange  closes,  according  as 
your  ditty  shall  move  you.  Also  in  compositions  of  six  parts 
(or  five)  you  must  hare  an  especial  care  of  causing  your 
parts  to  giro  place  one  to  another,  which  yen  cannot  do 
vitbout  resting;  nor  can  you  cause  them  to  rest  till  they 
bave  expressed  that  part  of  tbe  dittyiog  which  tbey  have 
begun.'    (Treatise,  1597.) 

The  madrigal  is  to  be  traced  to  a  very  early  period  in  tbe 
history  of  vocal  music  in  parts :  to  tbe  Flemings  we  are  in- 
debted for  its  birth,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Italians  took  it  up  shortly  after,  with  what 
success  tbe  names  of  Palestrina,  Marenzio.  Conversi,  Fer- 
retti,  &&,  will  bear  witness.  Nor  we»  tbe  English  deficient 
in  emulation  or  slow  in  manifesting  it;  Moriey's  first  book 
of  madrigals  was  published  in  1594,  Weelkes'a  in  1597, 
Wilbye's  in  1698.  Bonnet's  in  1599,  and  only  a  fbw  years 
-a«er,  John  Ward's  and  Orlando  Gibbons's  appeared.  Dow- 
land's  and  Ford's  lovdy  compositions,  the  former  published 
in  1597,  and  tbe  later  in  1607,  have  the  title  of  madrigal 
bestowed  on  them,  but  they  are  more  properly  part-songs, 
or  what  would  now  be  called  glees.  And  here  it  may  not 
bo  improper  to  say,  that  we  are  among  tbe  many  who  are 
of  opinion  that  the  English  madrigidists  have  no  superiors. 
To  which  we  will  add,  that  for  the  preservation  of  this  high 
order  of  compositioD,  the  art  ha*  long  been,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  indebted  to  (he  Soaetg,  ft  dub,  eon- 
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Slating  cbiefiy  of  amateurs,  founded  in  London  in  1741,  and 
which,  by  zeal  and  perseverance,  has  succeeded  in  diffusing 
throughout  the  British  Isles  a  taste  for  a  species  of  mu&io 
as  delightful  as  it  is  scientific,  and  exactly  suited  to  the 
ohoxal  sooietiea  already  existing  or  springing  up,  in  all  our 
great  manubeturiog  vaA  commercial  towns. 

Every  attempt  to  fix,  with  any  preeiaioD,  tlie  (Urivation  of 
this  word,  has  been  battled.  Menage  thinks  that  Mandra^ 
'  a  sheep-fold,'  is  its  source,  for  be  supposes  it  to  have  been, 
in  its  origin,  a  pastoral  song.  Bishop  Huet  considers  it  a 
corruption  of  Mariegaax,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabit/ntK 
of  a  district  of  Provence,  who,  according  to  a  learned  French 
writer,  excelled  in  tbe  species  of  poetical  composition  called 
the  Madrigale.  Dr.  Burney  agrees  with  Doni,  who  derives 
it  from  Alia  Madre,  the  first  words  of  certain  short  hymns 
addressed  to  tbe  Virgin.  And  Sir  John  Hawkins  remarks, 
that  there  is  a  town  iu  Spain  named  Madrigal.  But  all 
these  ecmjectures — for  tbey  amount  to  no  more— ate 
merely  plausible,  and  we  only  offer  them  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  satisfactory  etymology. 

MADURA,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  leas,  smrated  by 
a  narrow  strait  from  tbe  norih-east  coast  of  Java.  This 
strait  is  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  tbe  largest  ships  to  pass 
through.but  the  guidanceofapilot  well  acquainted  with  the 
navi^tion  is  required  tur  that  purpose.  Madura  lies  between 
6"  bV  and  7°  30'  S.  laU,  and  between  1  to"  20'  and  1 1 1<>  50' 
£.  long.  Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  90  miles, 
and  its  mean  breadth  17  miles.  The  island  is  politiodly 
divided  into  three  districts,  each  of  which  is  nominally  under 
the  government  of  a  native  ebieC  but  tbe  whole  are  subject 
to  the  authority  of  tbe  Dutch  governor  of  Java.  These 
divisions  are:— Baiigkalan,  occupyicw  the  western;  Pama- 
kassan,  the  centre ;  and  Sumanap,  the  eastern  portions  of 
tbe  island.  Each  division  containsa  town  or  craital,  bearing 
tbe  name  of  the  district.  In  the  year  1746  the  Dutch  ex- 
ercised so  much  authority  over  tbe  chieb  or  panumbabans 
of  Madura,  that  tbey  settled  the  order  of  snooession,  and 
obliged  them  to  pay  a  tribute,  partly  in  money  and  partly 
in  the  products  of  the  country.  For  some  services  rendered 
to  tbe  Dutch  government  in  1825,  during  the  insurreb- 
tion  in  Java,  the  chief  of  Sumanap  received  ^e  title  of 
sultan.  ( 

The  population  of  Madura  in  1815,  according  to  a  census 
made  by  the  English  government,  which  was  then  in  tbe 
possession  of  the  island,  was  21^659  soul*,of  whom  6344 
were  natives  of  China.  The  inhabitants  reside  in  villagai, 
of  which  there  are  about  1 100  in  the  island.  The  ehan^ 
ter  of  the  natives  resembles  very  neatly  that  of  their  Jamr 
neae  neighbours;  but  tbey  are  more  warlike,  and  are  more 
readily  disciplined  as  soldiers :  tbey  qieak  a  peculiar  dialect, 
which  has  but  little  resemblance  to  that  in  use  in  Java. 
Tbe  religion  of  the  Madurese  is  BrahminicaU  and  the  prae 
tice  of  widows  burning  themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their 
husbands  is  prevalent. 

The  soil  of  Madura  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of 
fine  lice,  part  of  which  is  exported  to  Java,  Buffaloes  and 
sheep  are  also  bred  for  exportation,  uid  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coco-nut  oil  is  also  prepared  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  tbe  principal  faport-trade  of  tbe  island  ooosista 
of  salt,  many  cargoes  of  which  are  taken  evoy  year  to  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  (SUvoiinua's  Voyagm  Crawflird*a 
Indian  Archiwtago.) 
MEANDER.  [Anatolia.] 

MiBCE'NAS,  GAIUS  Cl'LNIUS.  belonged  to  the 
equestrian  order  (Horat,  Carm,  i.  20,  5 ;  Velletus  Patere., 

ii.  88;  Tac.,^lnn.Ti.  Ilj.andwasdescended  fh>m  an  antient 
Etruscan  family  (Herat.,  Carm.  i.  1, 1 ;  iii.  29, 1 ;  Serm, 
i.  6, 1 )  at  Arretiura.  (Liv.,  x.  3.)  Tbe  cognomen  Mmoenas 
is  derived,  according  to  Varro,  from  a  town  of  tbe  same 
name.  {De  Ling.  Lat.,  end.)  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
place  and  timeof  bis  birth;  but  he  appears  to  have  received 
a  superior  education,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  tbe 
Greek  language.  (Her.,  Carm.  iii.  6,5;  Epitt.  1 19, 1.) 
He  euly  became  acquainted  with  Octavianus  (Augustus 
Cesar),  and  oontinued  throi^h  his  life  an  intimate  friend 
and  chief  advisw  of  that  emperor.  While  Augustus  was 
engaged  in  opposing  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  also  during 
many  of  hu  other  wars,  Mcecenas  was  entrusted  with  tbe 
chaige  of  the  city ;  and  it  appears  to  bave  been  owing  in  a 
great  degree  to  his  prudence  and  sagacity  that  poai-e  was 
preserved  in  Rome  during  the  absrace  of  Augustus.  (Tac., 
i^,vi.  11;  Dio.,xlix.l6:  8enec«,.^)wJ.  114 ;  Hor.,  Conn. 

iii.  39»  25)  ••AlAnPt)  Mouw  is  said  to  have  dissuadaA 
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Aagustn*  ftom  liii  purpose  of  mtorinf;  the  antMat  Roman 
constitution,  vfaieh  Aug^astus  bowever  could  navor  hafe 
aerioiul; intended.  (Sueton  .  Oelao.,  98;  Beneea,  De  Brw. 
f^tt  5.)  M Mcenaa  vaa  hekt  in  the  greatest  honour  hj  Au- 
guiti»,altbouRh  during  tbelatterpartof  bis  life  he  appeen 
to  have  been  for  a  short  time  in  diwraoewith  th^  amperor, 
prinoipall;  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  nis  wife  Terenti*  (Tae^ 
Jnn.,  iii.  30 ;  Dio.,  liv.  19.  Iv.  7) ;  but  he  waa  probablj  re- 
oeiTni  into  favour  again  before  his  death,  whioh  happened 
B.C.  B,  four  years  after  that  of  Agrippa.  Meeenaa  enjoyed 
with  Agrippa  the  fkiU  confidence  of  Angustus,  ana  his 
death  was  considered  by  Augustus  as  an  irreparable  loss. 
(Seneca,  De  Bmeft.t  vi.  92.)  If  we  may  believe  a  tale  re- 
lated by  Dion,  he  sometimea  rebuked  the  empwor  v.  ith  the 
utmost  fVeedom  (Iv.  7). 

HsBcenas  was  a  f|;reat  patnm  of  literature ;  and  it  was 
prinoipnlly  owing  to  hia  aasiitanee  and  support  that  Virgil 
and  Horaee  were  raited  from  aatate  of  poverty  and  indigence, 
■nd  enabled  to  devote  themaelvea  to  poetry.  They  were 
both  admitted  to  hia  fHendahip,  and  Horaee  in  partieular 
appears  to  have  lived  wi  temu  of  the  greataat  intimaey 
with  him. 

The  health  of  Macenaa  was  not  sood  (Pliny,  B.  N»  vii. 
92),  and  waa  probably  injured  by  his  luxurious  and  v»- 
laptuoaa  habits.  (Ben.,  Epitt,  120;  Juv.,  lii.  39;  Petron., 
8) ;  Die.  liv.  30 ;  Tws.,  Ann.,  i.  54 ;  Plutaroh,  BroHea,  e.  16.) 
He  lived  tn  a  magnificent  house  on  the  Eaquiline  Hilt,  from 
which  Nero  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  buniug  of  Rome. 
(Suet.,  Nero,  e.  S8;  Sen.,  Epi*$.  11 4) 

Maoenaa  wrote  several  works,  none  of  whioh  have  come 
down  to  ua.  Ilieir  loaa  bowmr  ta  not  much  to  be  deplored, 
since,  ieeofding  to  die  testimony  of  many  antient  writers, 
tbay  were  written  in  a  very  artificial  and  affected  manner. 
(Suet,  Oetae^  e.  M ;  Sen..  Spitt.  114;  Taa,  Dial,  de  Orat., 
c  26,  who  speaka  of  the  eaiaimttroa  MtKenati*.}  They 
consisted  of  poemsb  tragedies  (one  entitled  *  Prometheus,* 
and  another  '  Octavia  *),  a  history  of  the  ware  of  Augustus 
(Hor..  Carm.  ii.  12,  9).  and  a  sympoeium,  in  whieh  Virgil 
and  Horace  were  introduced.  (Servius  on  Virg.  J?n.,  viii. 
310.)  The  few  frerments  whioh  remain  of  these  works  have 
been  collected  ana  published  Inr  Lion  under  the  title  of 
'  Mscenatiana,  sive  de  C  C^nii  MaDcenatis  Vita  et  Horibus,' 
CKttingen,  1824. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  *  Saturnalia*  of  H aerobins 
(ii.  4%  in  which  he  gives  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Au- 
gnstua  to  Mneena^  in  whieh  the  emperor  ridicnlea  the 
style  of  his  friend :  *  ValOb  met  gentium,  melcnle,  ebur  ex 
Btrutria,  lafer  (laeer?)  Aretinum,  adamas  supernas,  Tibe- 
rinnm  margaritum,  Cilniorum  smeragde,  jaspis  figulorum. 
berylle  Porsenm,  earbunculum  habeas,  tva  twrifm  wdiva 
ItdXayfia  {'Iva  awrtlvu  ir&vra  paXAyitara?)  moeharum.* 

MAELSTROM.  [Trondhbiii.I 

M/BNU'RA,  or  MENU'RA,  Dr.  Shaw's  and  Dr.  La- 
tham's name  for  a  wngular  genus  of  birds,  whose  place  in 
the  system  has  ocoaaioMd  aonediflbrenee  oi opinion  among 
OToitbolc^ists. 

In  '  An  Account  of  the  English  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  from  its  first  settlement  in  January.  1 786,  to  Au- 
gnst,  ISOI,  &c.  Sic,  to  whieh  are  added  some  particulars  of 
New  Zealand,  compiled  by  permission  from  the  M8S.  of 
Lieut-Governor  King ;  and  an  Account  of  a  Voyage  by 
Captain  Flinders  ancTMr.  Bass.  &c.  &o.,  abstracted  from 
tha  Jourpal  of  Mr.  Bass,  by  Lieut.  Collins  of  the  Royal 
Marines.'  &e.  (4to.  2  vols.,  1802.  London),  it  appears  that  in 
January.  1 798,  in  eonsequenee  of  the  determination  of  cer- 
tain Irishinen  to  go  out  for  the  discovery  of  a  settlement  for 
themselves,  the  governor,  after  ineffeotually  trying  corporal 
punishment,  determined,  with  a  view  of  checking  the  spirit 
of  emigration,  to  convince  these  Irish  bv  their  own  expe- 
rience of  the  danger  and  difflouUies  which  attended  it,  and 
aecordiagly  he  caused  four  ti$  the  strongest  and  Imrdiest 
among  them  to  be  ehoaea  by  themselves,  and  properly  pre- 
pared for  a  journey  of  discoverv.  Tliey  woe  to  be  accom- 
panied by  three  men,  upon  whom  the  govemw  knew  he 
oottld  depend,  and  who  were  to  lead  thcnn  back  when  fa- 
tigued and  exb&tieted  with  their  journey  over  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  country.  A  eonspiraey  to  mur^ 
der  the  guides  was  discovered,  and  counteracted  by  the 
addition  of  four  soMiers  to  the  guides,  and  on  the  1 4th  they 
aet  off  from  Paramatta.  On  the  24th  the  soldiers  returned 
with  three  of  the  deputies,  who,  having  gained  the  foot  of 
the  first  moontaias,  were  bo  completely  aick  of  the  journey, 
•nd  of  the  pnqpeet  befim  them,  that  they  nqneated  to 


return  wHb  the  soldiera,  whose  miaaioB  bam  tamuMted. 
The  three  persons  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the  Insh- 
mm  ntnmed  on  tha  9th  of  February.  *  On  amBging  their 
courses  and  distaneea  on  paper,  they  appeared  to  hn*»  tra- 
velled in  a  direction  seutb-weat  tfaree^fourtha  west  about 
140  miles  ftom  Paramatta.  Ther  brought  in  vrith  tbem 
one  of  the  birds  whioh  they  bad  named  pheaaanta,  but 
whieh,  on  examination,  appeared  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Bird 
of  Paradise.  The  size  of  (his  eurious  and  handsome  bird 
waa  that  of  a  common  hen ;  the  colour  a  raddisb-blaek,  the 
bill  long,  the  legs  black  and  very  strong.  The  tad,  about 
two  feet  in  length,  waa  formed  of  several  feathers,  two  of 
which  were  the  principal,  having  the  interior  sides  acalloped 
alternately  of  a  deeper  or  lighter  reddish-brown  iDdining 
to  orange,  shading  gently  into  a  white  or  silver  oc^ur  sext 
the  stem,  crossing  eaeh  other,  and  at  the  very  extreBiiir 
terminating  in  a  broad  Uaek  nmnd  flnidung.  The  diflfer- 
ence  of  colour  in  the  aesllopa  did  not  proessd  fIroiB  any  btih 
cise  change  in  the  colour  itaelf.  hid  mm  the  texinn  of  the 
feather,  whieh  was  alternately  thicker  and  thinim.  The 
fibres  of  the  outer  side  of  the  stem  were  narrow,  sod  of  a 
lead  colour.  Two  other  foathers  d  equal  length,  and  of  a 
blueish  or  lead  colour,  lay  within  thoae ;  very  narrow,  umI 
having  fibres  only  on  one  side  of  the  stem.  Many  other 
feathers  of  the  same  length  lay  within  those  again,  which 
were  of  a  pale  greyish  eoktur,  and  of  the  moat  delicate  tex- 
ture, resembling  mne  the  skeleton  of  a  feather  than  a  pe^ 
feet  one.'  Lieut  (^llins  then  gives  a  figure  of  the  bird 
'  from  the  pencil  of  a  capital  artist,'  which  snr mi  to  hare 
been  handed  down  from  author  to  aatbor,  and  ia  indasd 
upon  the  whole  oonvet*  wtth  tha  Baas  of  Mt&mmn  m- 

M. Temminck  arrai^ed  tbsfonn  snder  Uaorderefb- 
seetivorouB  Birds  (Inn^ivoret),  ammg  the  Thmahes,  giviic 
it  a  position  between  Ctndui  and  PStta, 

Cuvier  does  not  differ  mudi  in  his  views  from  M.  Tem- 
minek ;  for  he  places  it  among  his  great  poiip  of  Jhugreaar 
(Cuvier's  2nd  order),  and  it  stands  iu  the  'Rigoe  Animal ' 
in  the  following  relative  position :  '  OnobiM,  Gifmnopg, 
Meenura,  Motaeilla' 

M.  Vieitlot  differs  almost  entirely  from  belh  Temminck 
and  Cuvier ;  for,  though  he  includes  it  in  hb  second  order, 
which  corresponds  with  the  /rufworer  of  Mr.  Vigon,  the 
lA/riferi  stand  in  M.  Vieillet*s '  Analyse*  at  the  extremity  of 
tut  order,  and  near  the  groups  of  Colmmba  and  iVwAi^. 

Illiger,  in  his  Prarfronw*,  arranged  it  among  the  Aonret. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  eonsideration  of  the  Twws  of  more 
modern  authors,  it  is  right  to  put  the  reader  in  posMssioa 
of  Cuvier's  description,  with  his  reasons  for  daasiBg  ATtfMra 
as  he  did.  He  says  that  the  sixe  of  the  bird  (a  htde  less 
than  that  of  a  common  pheasant)  has  caused  it  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Gallinaceous  Birds,  but  that  it  brioi^  eri- 
denily  to  tha  Passerine  order  from  its  foet,  whose  toet 
(excepting  the  fltst  articulation  of  the  external  and  middls 
toe)  are  separated,  while  the  form  approaches  the  Tbrmbes 
iMerlei)  in  the  structure  of  the  bill,  which  is  tiiai^lar  it 
its  base,  elongated,  and  a  little  compressed,  arid  notrhcd 
towards  its  point ;  the  membranous  nostriU  are  large  and 
partially  covered  with  feathers  as  in  the  Jays.  Mmntra,  he 
adds,  is  to  be  distinguished  hr  the  great  tail  of  the  mala 
which  to  very  remarkable  for  Uw  three  sorts  of  Anthers  that 
compose  it  The  twelve  ordinary  foathen  are  very  long,  witk 
loose  and  very  cHstant  baibs;  two  more  in  the  middle  are 
furnished  on  one  aide  only  with  close-set  beu:^  and  two 
external  ones  are  curved  in  the  form  of  sn  S,  or  like  the 
branches  of  a  lyre,  whose  internal  barhs^  which  are  lar^e 
^nd  close-set,  represent  a  bread  ribbon,  while  the  extemi 
ones  are  very  short  and  do  not  become  enlarged  till  towudi 
the  end  of  the  feathers.  The  female  baa  only  twffrp 
feathers  of  the  ordinarr  strueture. 

Mr.  V^ors  {Linn.  Jhmg.,  vol.  xiv.X  who  allttdes  to  the 
P-oaition  aas^ned  te  the  bird  by  the  authors  above  men- 
tioned, places  it  at  the  extretne  of  his  third  older  iBatoreg), 
among  htoftmfly  of  CnKHi*,  for  xaasDns  iriiKh  the  reader 
will  llnd  stated  hi  a  former  totoma  n^ucna^  tdL  viii. 
p.  IW.} 

M.  lesson  qwaks  of  the  position  of  the  Jftfimra  as  fa 

from  being  Itx^  and  tiMMi  h«  follows  Cnvier  bi  plsring 
it  Httong  the  Pa$8eTeanx,  he  observes  that  some  aotbon 
think  that  it  would  stand  better  at  the  side  of  Mesapodriu. 
in  the  CiallinaeeDQa  OTd«.  After  quoting  the  wonls  of  Cu- 
vier given  above,  he  says,  *The  H^raura  has  l^oi  been 
■mnged  MnaliiBes  8int9§i^l4^^!9<§<^l@^  ^ 
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Qune  of  the  Lyr»-F9ua»ani  or  Pheaaant  of  tJu  Woodt,  aiul 
lometiraet  at  the  end  of  the  Calaot  [Hornbill.  toI.  xii.] 
and  the  Hoazim  [Ckacidx,  vol.  viii.,  p.  133],  u  M.  Vieillot 
elaued  it,  vhile,  ictenttfleally  speaking,  it  is  near  the 
Thrualus  that  Meenura  ought  to  take  its  place,  though  it 
departs  distinctly  from  them  in  Uie  form  of  the  bodjr.' 

Mr.  Swainson  ('Classification  of  Birds,*  vol.  ii.,  1637) 
alludes  to  the  place  aswigned  to  Manura  and  MegapoeUut  by 
Mr.  Vigors,  and  sa^  that  they  certainly  aoeord  more  with 
that  &mily  thua  vtth  any  other  nonp  of  the  Gallihaeen. 
Mr.  Swainwn  obserres  that  hoth  tmee  genera  have  the 
feet  uncommonly  lai^e,  and  that  both  Mem  to  represent  the 
Rcansorial  genus  OrthomfX,  a  bird  indeed  scarcely  larger 
than  a  sparrow,  but  agreeing  in  the  very  remarkable  scan- 
sorial  cmiTBCter  of  having  the  three  fore  toes  of  nearly  the 
same  siie.  'If,*  continues  Mr.  Swainson, '  the  Cracidiie,  as 
we  believe,  is  the  seamorial  ftimily  of  the  Satore*,  this  sin- 
gular analogy  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  in  two 
groups  representing  the  same  tribes.'  In  the  synopsis  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  Mr.  Swainson  cancels  the  term  Cra- 
eida,  and  substitutes  in  >  its  place  the  fiimily  Megapodinee 
{Megapodidse  ?},  remarking,  that  as  he  has  every  reason  to 
believe,  ftora  an  attentive  study  of  this  fkmily,  that  Crax 
is  an  aberrant  genus,  he  has  thought  it  belter  to  correct  his 
former  error,  and  to  name  the  whole  ftom  that  group  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  types;  and  he  makes  Meenwa  the  first 
genus  of  his  *  Family  M^apodinee,  Qrea^oott*  with  the 
following 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate,  depressed  at  the 
base,  straieht ;  the  tip  obsoletely  notched.  No»Ml$  naked 
and  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  bill.  Ret  very  lar^e, 
strong  and  robust ;  nearly  all  the  anterior  toes  equal ;  tbe 
claws  enormous  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  obtuse,  and  slightly 
curved.  Winrt  short  Tail  very  long,  lyre-shaped;  the 
featbers  singularly  developed.  The  tjrpical  or  conirostral 
form  of  the  whole  family. 

Example,  Mtsnura  simerba,  Meenura  Lyra  or  LyraiOt 
Meenura  Nova  HoUandiee^  Shaw,  Lath.,  Menwa  para- 
diseot*  Vieill.,  the  only  species  known. 

Deaeription.  —  Lieutenant  CoUins,  in  the  wwk  above 
quoted,  gives,  towards  the  end  of  his  second  volume.  *a  more 
minute  and  ornithological  description  (with  which  he  had 
been  'fiivoared')  than  that  stated  above.  The  second  de- 
scription is  as  follovs.  '  The  bill  of  this  bird,  which  has 
been  named  the  Manura  superba,  is  straight,  having  tbe 
nostrils  in  the  centre  of  the  beak.  The  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  is  furnLthed  with  hairs  like  feathers  turning  down ; 
the  upper  mandible  is  at  tbe  base,  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  pizeon.  The  eye  is  a  dark  hazel,  with  a  bare  space 
around  it.  The  throat  and  chin  are  of  a  dark  rufous  colour; 
tbe  rest,  with  the  body,  of  a  dusky  grey.  Tbe  feathers  on 
the  rump  are  longer  than  those  of  tbe  body,  and  more 
divided.  The  colour  of  tbe  wings,  which  are  concave,  is 
dark  rufous.  Tlie  legs  and  claws  are  large  in  proportion  to 
the  bird,  |iarticularly  the  claws.  Tbe  outmird  toe  is  con- 
nected with  the  mwdle  one  as  &r  as  the  first  joint  The 
tail  is  loug,  and  composed  of  three  different  sorts  oi  feathers, 
of  which  the  upper  side  is  of  a  dark  grey,  with  ferruginous 
spots.  The  first  two  lower  feathers,  which  are  a  little 
curved  in  two  direction^  are  beneath  of  a  pearly  colour,  en- 
riched with  several  crescent-shaped  spaces,  of  a  rich  rufous 
ftnd  black  colour.  Tbe  lamina  are  unwebbed,  turned 
round  toward  the  extremity,  and  ornamented  with  a  black 
bar,  the  breadth  of  an  inch,  and  fringed  at  the  end.  The 
shaft  of  the  second,  which  is  likewise  long,  is  fringed  with 
long  hair-like  filaments;  and  the  third,  which  is  also  long 
ana  curved,  is  plumed  on  the  inner  side  only,  except  at  the 
extremify,  where  there  are  a  few  s^arated  fltwnwts  of  a 
dark^grw  colour.' 

*  The  female  Manura  wperba  differs  very  little  from  the 
male,  excutt  in  the  tail,  which  is  composed  of  twelve 
feathMS,  a  little  curved  and  plumed,  having  the  upper  side 
dark  rufbus  and  grey,  and  the  under  of  a  pearly  coktiir.' 

The  more  modem  descriptions  of  tbe  tail  of  the  female 
state  it  to  ha  siowly  brown,  and  composed  of  long  uni* 
form  feethert,  whidi  are  straight  and  graduated. 

Notwithstanding  the  sombre  hues  of  this  extraordinary 
hird,  the  magnificence  and  ^teculiur  structure  of  the  beau- 
tiful tail  of  me  male,  which  imitates  the  ferm  of  an  antiant 
Grecisji  Ijr^  give  it  a  superb  appearanee. 

Xofiofi^ -Nov  South  Walei^  pnncipaUyindw  Amtiof; 

•  lUi  to  Ow  BUH  abpM  by  Hi,  SwyHoa, 


Eucalyptus  and  Casaurina  which  cover  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  in  their  rocky  and  retired  avenues. 

Habite. — lieutenant  Collins  says  that  *  the  following 
particulars  relating  to  these  birds  were  observed  by  persons 
reuident  in  the  country,  and  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  what 
is  here  told.  They  frequent  retired  and  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  interior ;  have  been  seen  to  run  remarkably  fast,  but 
their  tails  are  so  cumbrous  that  they  cannot  fly  in  a  direct 
line.  They  sing  for  two  hours  in  the  momit^,  beginning 
from  the  time  when  they  quit  the  valley,  until  they  attain 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  they  scrape  together  a  small 
hillock  with  their  tail  spread  over  them,  imitating  succes- 
sively the  note  of  every  bird  known  in  the  country.  They 
then  return  to  the  valley.*  If  dependence  could  be  placed 
upon  this  account  as  &r  as  relates  to  the  singing,  it  would 
assist  tbe  views  of  those  who  would  place  Meenura  near  the 
Thrushes ;  among  the  gallinaceous  birds,  singing,  in  the 
common  ocreptation  of  uie  word  as  applied  to  bird^,  is  iiot 
known.  But  this  sort  of  statements,  taken  as  they  mostly 
are  from  tbe  relation  of  those  wlio  are  not  very  careful  as 
to  the  truth  of  their  communications,  if  they  can  only  sur- 
prise and  please  their  auditors,  must  be  received  with  many 
grains  of  allowanee.  The  '  song '  is  not  corroborated  by 
subsequent  observers. 

Mr.  Cteley  informed  Mr.  Vigors,  that  ttom  the  oibserva- 
tions  he  was  enabled  to  make  on  these  hiids  during  his  stay 
in  New  HoUaqd,  itw«s  his  opioion  that  these  birds  were 
gallinaceous.  Mr.  Caley  geMrally  found  them  in  docks, 
and  for  the  most  part  on  the  ground.  M.  Lesson  states  that 
they  come  forth  in  the  evening  and  tbe  morning,  remaining 
quiet  during  the  day  on  the  trees  whereon  they  perch.  He 
says  that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  and  that 
he  only  saw  two  skins  during  the  whole  of  bis  stay  at  New 
South  Wales.  Mr.  Swainson  informs  us  that  chief-justice 
Field  of  Cribraltar,  who  was  lonz  a  resident  in  New  Hol- 
land, sssured  him  (Mr.  S.)  that  Meenura  in  all  its  habits  was 
a  gallinaceous  bird,  living  on  the  ground  in  small  societies, 
and  being  nry  fond  of  rolling  in  uw  dust. 
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Mr.  Bennett  in  bis  'Wanderinn  in  New  South  WaleB,* 
remarks  that  this  *  Native  Wood- Pheasant,'  or  *  Lyre 
Bird'  of  the  colonists;  the  'B£leek-B£leck'  and  'Balan- 
gara*  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  is  abundant  aboat  the  moun- 
tain-ranf{es  in  all  parts  of  the  colony.  The  tail  feathers  are 
detached  entire  from  the  bird,  and  are  sold  in  the  shops  at 
Sydney  in  pairs.  Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  the  price  was 
formerly  low ;  but  now  that  the  bird,  from  continued  de- 
struction, has  become  rare,  their  tails  fetcli  from  twenty  to 
thirty  sbilliogs  the  pair.  About  the  ranges  however  of  the 
Tumat  country,  where  they  have  been  seldom  destroyed, 
they  are  more  frequently  seen. 

The  same  author  states  that  it  has  its  young  in  Decem- 
ber, the  season  when  all  the  wild  animals  in  the  colony  are 
produced,  and  can  be  then  procured  with  facility.  'It  is,' 
Bays  Mr.  Bennett  in  continuation,  *a  bird  of  heavy  flight 
but  swift  of  toot  On  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  sportsman 
it  runs  with  rapidity,  aided  by  the  wings  in  getting  over 
logs  of  wood,  rocks,  or  any  obstruction  to  its  progress;  itsel- 
dom  fliei  into  trees,  except  to  roost,  and  then  rises  only 
from  branch  to  branch :  they  build  in  old  hollow  trunks  of 
trees  which  are  lying  upon  the  ground,  or  in  the  holes  of 
rocks;  the  nest  is  formed  merely  of  dried  grass  or  dried 
leaves  scraped  together;  the  female  lays  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  eggs  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  few  scattered  blue 
•pots ;  the  young  are  difficult  to  catch,  as  they  run  with 
rapidity,  concealing  themselves  amongthe  rocks  and  bushes. 
The  Lyre  Pheasant,  on  descending  from  high  trees,  on  which 
it  perches,  has  been  seen  to  fly  some  distance ;  it  is  more 
often  observed  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and 
in  the  evenings,  than  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Like  all 
the  gallinaceous  tribe,  it  scratches  about  the  ground  and 
roots  of  trees,  to  pick  up  seeds,  insects,  &o.  The  aborigines 
dec«ato  their  greasy  looks,  in  addition  to  the  emu  feathers, 
with  the  splendid  tail  feathers  of  this  bird,  when  they  can 
procure  them.* 

Mr.  Bennett  laments  the  rapid  disapnearance  of  the  races 
of  animals  found  in  a  new  country,  ana  which  are  pursued, 
whether  useful  or  dangerous,  even  to  extermination.  He 
states  that  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony,  the  harmlesa 


kansaroot  and  emus  are  rarely  seen,  when  they  might  enWy 
be  domesticated  about  the  habitations.  *  The  same  remark," 
he  adds,  'applies  to  the  I^re  Pheasant  Why  are  tbey  not 
domesticalea,  before^  by  extemintf  km,  they  are  lost  to  us 
forever?* 

We  trust  that  this  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  spirited  ii>- 
dividual  who  will  not  BuffsT  the  loss  to  take  plane,  bat  bestir 
himself  to  import  these  maf^ifloent  birds.  That  they  would 
live  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  Emus  and  Kan^aroo^. 
with  ordinary  care,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  and  tbej 
would  furm  a  striking  addition  to  our  avisrias,-''^ierbsps 
even  to  our  homesteads. 

MiEOTlS.  PALUS.   [Arorr,  Sba  of.] 

MilfRA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Arophtpodous 
crustaceans. 

Example,  Meera  gro*titnana.  Leach  (Cancer  Gantmarua 
grotnmama,  Montagu).  '  Linn.  Trans^*  ix.,  tab.  4.  fig.  5. 
Very  common  on  the  Bngliith  coasts,  where  it  is  found  umkr 
stones  and  rocks  at  low  water. 

MAESTLIN,  MICHAEL,  a  German  aatronomer.  born 
about  the  year  1M2,  probably  at  Tubingen,  in  Wirteinber;. 
at  the  university  of  which  place  he  held  the  appointment  uf 
professor  of  mathematics.  While  resident  in  Italy  beberanw 
acquainted  with  Galilei,  whose  conversion  from  the  doetno-f 
of  Ptolemy  to  that  of  Copernicus  is  partly  attributed  ty 
aome  authorities  to  the  arguments  adduced  by  Maestlin  in 
favour  of  the  latter.    Upon  his  return  to  Germany  be  be- 
came tutor  to  Kepler,  to  whom  he  behaved  with  marked 
liberality;  for  notwithstanding  the  great  beneSt  vhxh 
Kepler  must  have  derived  from  his  instruction,  he  declindi 
accepting  any  pecuniary  remuneration  whatever;  indeed 
Kepler  £>eB  not  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  gratitod? 
towards  him,  for  both  in  his  '  Myslerium  Cosmographicuni,' 
and  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  *  Narrative  of  Rhetieus,*  he 
acknowledges  the  great  encouragement  he  had  iDvarrably 
received  from  hia  tutor ;  and  at  a  later  perMt^  when 
struggling  with  disappointment  and  poverty,  Jw  presented 
htm  with  a  handsome  silver  cup,  bearing*  an  appropriate 
inscription.   Maestlin  died  at  Tiibingoi,  is  1590.  His 
published  works  are:  1,'De  Stellit  noviu'  i,*£pheme- 
rides,   according  to  the  Prutenic  Tables  by  'Erasmus 
Reinold,'  1551.  3,  'Thesis  do  Kclipsibus.'   4,  *  Observaiio 
et  Demonstratio  Cometa)  anni  1577  et  1578,*  Tubing..  157^ 
4to.    5, '  Consideratio  et  Observatio  Cometfi,*  IdSO:  Hei- 
delb.,  1581.    6,  *  Alterum  Examen  Gregoriani  Kaleodani,' 
Tubing.,  1586, 4to.  7, '  Epitome  Astronomiia,'  Tubing.,  1^97.  i 
1610,  &o.)  i 

(Watt's  BibHotlieea  Brit;  Button's  Mdtke$Hatie^  Die-  i 
tionarv,  &c) 

MATFE'I,  SCIPICKNE,  Marquis,  bom  at  Verona  to  | 

1675,  of  a  noble  family,  was  educated  in  the  college  d  ' 
Parma,  and  showed  an  early  aptitude  for  poetry  and  liien- 
ture  in  general.    When  the  war  of  the  Spanisn  sucoessioL  j 
broke  out,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  the  Bavarian  servire,  j 
in  which  bis  brother  Alessandro  MaSei  held  the  rank  of 
general.   After  passing  some  time  in  Germany  he  left  the 
army  for  Italy  with  the  view  of  devoting  himself  entirely  w 
study.    He  wrote  upon  many  and  various  subjects,  and  he 
nerally  wrote  well.    His  principal  works  are — I,  "  La 
erope,*  a  tragedy,  the  first  written  in  Italian  which  de- 
serves the  name;  it  was  received  with  great  applause,  and 
went  through  seventy  editions  in  the  author's  Ufecime.  S, 

*  Vexona  Illustrata,'  which  is  the  principal  work  <^  Hoffei, 
and  full  of  antiquarian  and  historical  learning.  The  first 
part  contains  a  history  of  Verona  from  its  foundation  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne ;  the  second  is  a  literary  histot)-  of 
Verona,  with  biographical  notices  of  the  native  writers: 
the  third  is  a  stranger's  guide  to  all  the  remarkable  objerrs 
in  Verona  and  its  neighbourhood;  in  the  fourth  the  auifaor 
illuBtrates  the  Roman  amphitheatre  in  that  city,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  preserved  remains  of  the  kind.  The  wiic^e 
work  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  sound  criticism,  and  exhibits 
the  various  features  of  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual 
state  of  that  part  of  Italy  during  a  long  course  of  ages.  3, 

*  Delia  Scienza  chiamata  Cavallerescn  libri  tr£,'  dedicated 
to  Pope  Clement  XI.,  in  which  he  combats  the  absurdity  of 
duelling.    4,  Three  treatises  against  the  belieC  then  still 

Srevaleut,  in  magic :  *  Arte  Magica  dil^uata.*  1 749  ;  •  Arte 
lagica  distrutta,'  1750;  'Arte  Magica  annichilato,'  1754. 
Maffei  was  charged  by  one  Tartarotti  with  being  almost  an 
infidel  because  he  did  not  believe  in  sorcery.  5,  'Tkattato 
dei  Teatri  antichi  e  modemi,'  in  which  he  took  up  the  de- 
fence of  theatrical  performers  agaiiut-the  denuneiottons  of 
Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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Father  Concina,  a  Dominican,  vlio  attributed  to  them  all 
the  corruption  of  the  age.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  in  a  brief 
dated  the  5th  of  October,  1750,  addressed  to  MafTei,  testified 
his  Aill  approbation  of  this  defence,  saying  that  *  theatres 
ought  not  to  be  suppressed,  but  that  the  performances 
ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible  honest  and  decorous.' 

Maffei  bad  a  contro^'ersy  with  the  Jansenists  on  account 
of  something  which  he  wrote  concerning  the  bull  Unigeni- 
tna  [Jansbmists]  ;  and  also  because  he  maintained,  against 
two  priests  of  Verona  named  BaUerini,  that  it  was  lawful  to 
receive  a  moderate  interest  on  a  loan  of  money, '  Impie^ 
del  Danaro.*  The  Jansenist  parU,  which  vat  powerAil  in 
North  Italy,  prevailed  on  the  Venetian  senate  to  exile 
Maffei,  who  was  then  seventy  years  of  age.  But  the  senate 
soon  perceived  their  error,  and  Maffei  was  honourably  re- 
called after  four  months,  and  re-entered  Verona  in  triumph. 

Maffei,  in  union  with  Vallisnieri  and  Zeno,  originated  the 
first  literary  Journal  which  appeared  in  Italy,  *  Giornale  dei 
Letterati,*  begun  in  1710,  and  which  was  continued  till 
1 7.30.  After  the  discontinuance  of  that  journal  he  wrote  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  it  under  the  name  of  *  Osservazioni 
Letterarie,'  of  which  he  published  six  volumes. 

In  1733  Maffei  visited  France^  where  be  eolleeted  the 
materiab  for  his  woi^*  Gallia  Antiqnitates,*  which  he 
afterwards  published.  He  was  numbered  among  the 
members  of  Uie  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Ftam  France 
lie  visited  England,  and  was  well  received  at  the  court  of 
George  II.,  especially  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  very 
fond  of  Italian  literature.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  university  of  0.\ford,  which  he  also 
A-isited,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  travelled 
through  Holland  and  Germany^  and  returned  to  Italy  after 
an  absence  of  four  years. 

Maffei  died  at  Verona  in  the  year  1 755,  being  eighty 
years  of  age,  with  the  well  mwited  reputation  of  one  of  the 
first  Italian  scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

(Comiani,  della  Letteraturaltaliana;  J.  Pinde- 

monlA,  Bhgio  tU  Seipiotu  Ma0n*y 

Thne  is  another  but  much  older  writer  of  the  same 
name,  Giovanni  Maffei,  who  wrote  a  *  History  of  the  East 
Indies,'  in  Latin,  in  16  books,  of  which  an  Italian  transla- 
tion was  published  at  Florence  in  1589. 

MAFRA  is  the  name  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  pile  of 
buildings,  which  contain  a  church,  royal  palaoe,  and  convent, 
situated  in  a  bleak  solitary  country  about  20  miles  north- 
west  of  Xrfsbon,  and  about  Uiree  miles  from  the  sea'Coast. 
It  was  founded  byKingJohnV.  in  theyearl7l7,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Escurial  of  Spain.  The  plan  of  the  edifice 
forma  a  quadrangle,  measuring  from  east  to  west  780  feet, 
and  from  north  to  south  670  feet  In  the  eentre  of  the 
west  front  is  a  sort  of  lonie  hexaatyle  portieo,  wbii^  leads 
to  the  ehurah ;  and  at  each  side  is  a  paviltm.  one  for  the 
arcommo^tion  of  the  royal  fiimily,  theother  for  the  patriarch 
sf  Lisbon  and  mitred  canons.  AJiothar  part  of  the  building 
is  the  monastery,  which  contains  300  cells,  a  eoll^,  and  a 
library,  said  to  consist  of  between  40,000  and  50,000  volumes. 
The  church  is  adorned  with  numerous  columns  of  Carrara 
marble,  and  six  very  fine  columns  of  red  marble,  besides 
lar^  pannels  and  tables  of  perfectly  black  marble,  highly 
polished.  The  number  of  apartments  in  the  whole  building 
IS  reckoned  at  866,  and  the  doors  and  windows  at  5200. 
Tlie  whole  of  this  building  is  vaulted  and  covered  over 
with  tlags,  fixming  a  vast  terrace.  The  gardens  attached 
to  the  building  are  voy  extensive,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall ; 
they  are  well  stored  with  a  vsrie^  of  exotics,  imported  firom 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Father  Joam  de  Prado  pub- 
lishedafliU  description  of  Hafra  in  1751.  The  small  town 
of  Mafra  has  grown  up  round  the  monastery.  (Kinsey, 
Portugal  lUtutrated ;  Murphy.  Travel*  in  Portugal.) 

MAGADOXO.orMUKDEESHA,a  townon  the  eastern 
shores  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  Ajan.  The  town  is  situated 
about  2°  30'  N.  lat.  and  45°  E.  long.,  and  is  the  only  im- 

rtant  place  on  the  whole  coast.  The  harbour  is  farmed 
a  long  coral  reef,  and  the  town  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
Umarween  and  Chamgany ;  the  latter  consists  entirely  of 
tombs.  Umarween  contains  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stone  houses,  built  in  the  Spanish  style.  It  carries  on  some 
eommeree  with  Arabia.  Its  exports  are  ivory,  gum,  and  a 
particular  kind  of  cloth;  it  imports  sugar,  dates,  salt-fish, 
arms,  and  slaves.  Its  sovenign  is  dependcnit  on  the  Iman 
of  Muscat  in  Arabia.  (Owen's  Vojfoget  to  explore  the 
ShoT&e  <^jUHca,  Arabia,  and  Madagaxar.) 
MAGALHAENS,  FERNANDO,  commonly  bat  inoor- 


reetly  called  Magellan  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
sea-officers  of  his  time,  and  as  a  navigator  and  discoverer 
only  inferior  to  Columbus.  He  was  bopi  about  1470,  in 
some  place  in  Alemtejo,  and  entered  the  Portuguese  navy 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  served  for  five  years  under  Alfonso  Albuquerque, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  conquest  of  the  town  of 
Malacca  in  151 1.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Europe,  either 
from  discontent,  because  the  recompense  which  he  iJiought 
due  to  his  services,  and  which  he  had  demanded,  had  been 
refused,  or  through  fear  of  jninishment  for  havingembeuled 
some  money  intrusted  to  him.  Being  desirous  to  distinguish 
himself  by  some  great  enterprise,  and  finding  that  the  nu- 
merous voyages  to  America  had  made  it  evident  that  this 
continent  extended  to  a  great  distance  towards  the  south, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  aware  that  the  Moluccas,  oc 
Spire  Islands,  discovered  a  few  years  before,  were  situated 
much  farther  to  the  west,  he  revived  the  idea  of  Columbus 
of  sailing  to  Asia  by  a  westerly  course.  According  to  Some 
authorities  he  prop<»ed  the  enterprise  to  KingEmanuel,  who 
rejected  it ;  but  others  assert  that  he  made  the  proposal  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  court  of  Spain,  where  it  was  fovour- 
ably  received  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  tlw  regent,  and  after- 
wards approved  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  A  squadron  of 
five  vessels,  with  236  men  on  board,  was  fitted  oat  for  that 
purpose,  and  Magalhauis  left  S.  Lucar  de  Barameda  on  the 
20th  Sei^tember,  1519.  His  object  being  to  discover  a  strait 
or  open  sea,  which  would  take  him  to  the  Moluccas,  he 
directed  his  course  with  great  judgment  to  the  southern 
shores  of  Brazil,  and  entered  the  La  Plata  river,  but  he  was 
soon  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  strait.  He  then  sailed  south- 
ward, along  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  and  was  oblig^ 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  harbour  of  S.  Julian  (near  50^  S. 
lat),  where  a  conspiracy  was  fwmed  against  him.  In  de- 
tecting and  puttii^;  down  this  conspiracy  he  showed  great 
sagacity,  pmdenoe,  and  resolntioik  He  disoovered  uid  entered 
the  strait,  whidi  bears  his  name,  about  the  end  of  Octt^er, 
1 520,  and  reaehed  its  western  extremi^on  the  27th  of  Nov., 
when  be  entered  the  PaciAe  Ocean.  He  navinted  the  Paoifie 
for  3  months  and  20  days  without  flndinf;  an  island,  but  daring 
this  course  he  enjoyed  continuous  fair  weather,  with  such 
favourable  winds,  that  be  bestowed  on  this  ocean  the  name 
of  Pacific,  which  it  still  bears.  The  length  of  the  voyage 
however  reduced  the  crew  to  tbe  greatest  distress  for  want 
of  food,  and  they  began  to  suffer  also  from  the  scurvy.  So 
great  were  their  hardships,  that  Pigafetta,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  this  voyage,  is  firmly  persuaded  that  an  expedi- 
tion round  the  world  would  never  be  undertaken  again ;  and 
indeed  more  than  fifty  years  elapsed  between  the  voyage 
of  Magalhaens  and  that  of  Drake  (1577).  On  tbe  6th  of 
March,  Manlhaens  atrived  at  a  group  of  islands, 

which  he  called  Los  Ladrones,  from  the  inclination  to 
theft  which  tbe  inhabitants  displayed.  After  having  re* 
fteshed  his  crew,  he  continued  his  course  westward,  and  dis- 
covered the  extensive  group  of  the  Philippines,  which  he 
called  the  archipelago  of  S.  Lazaro.  He  induced  a  chief- 
tain of  the  island  of  Zeba  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  promising  to  assist  him  in  subrluing 
his  enemies.  With  this  view  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  chieftain  of  the  small  island  of  Matan,  but  he 
was  courageously  resisted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  killed  in 
the  contest.  The  eommand  of  his  vessels  devolved  on  Juan 
Sebastian  del  Cano,  who  conduoted  them  to  the  Moluccas, 
and  thence  to  Spain. 

MAGALHAENS.  STRAITS  OF,  commonly  called  the 
Straits  qf  MageUan,  is  the  most  extensive  known  strait  on 
the  surfiice  of  the  globe.  Its  length  in  a  straight  line  is 
above  200  miles ;  but  if  the  three  great  bends  are  taken  into 
the  account,  it  is  rather  more  than  300  miles.  It  dividea 
the  continent  of  South  America  from  the  South  American 
Archipelago,  commonly  called  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The 
eastern  entrance  is  fiirmed  by  Cape  de  las  Virginea  on  the 
continent  and  by  Cape  del  Espiritu  Santo,  or  Queen  Ca- 
therine's Foreland,  which  is  on  King  Charles's  Southland, 
the  latest  oi  the  islands  composing  Tierra  del  Fu^a  Ac 
its  western  entrance  are  Cape  Pillar  on  tbe  south,  on  the 
island  of  South  Desolation,  and  Ope  Viotorv  on  the  north, 
on  a  small  island  belonging  to  Queen  Adelaide^  Arriii- 
pela^.  The  most  northern  bend  of  tbe  Strait  appioa^es 
53°  1 0'  S.  lat.  and  the  most  southern  inlet,  called  Admiralty 
Sound.  55°  S.  latitude  Tbe  eastwq  extremity  Of  tbe  strait 
is  situated  in  about  68*  SO'  W.  ImaKt  and  the  wuatiim  in 
■boot  74*  40'.  ^  1 
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ThU  itimit  may  be  eoniidertd  u  dividad  into  threa  puta. 
Tb«  eaatern  part  extendi  from  Cape  d«  las  Virginea  toCape 
Keen,  and  ito  directioD  ai  &r  aa  the  Ant  Nanow  ia  nearly 
vest,  but  afterward!  to  the  aouth  of  veit  In  two  plaoea 
tlte  itrait  oontraota  to  a  width  of  five  or  ux  miles,  fcrwing 
the  two  Nurowa,  of  whteh  the  eastern  is  called  De  la  Ei- 
perapsa,  and  the  aeeond  that  of  8.£imon.  It  it  extremely 
dWeult  and  (famgenws  to  pus  thrm^  these  Narrowa  from 
cast  to  west,  m  weatmn  wiods  prevail  io  them  Mvly  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  western  currents,  which  set  throuf^ 
them,  aometimea  acquire  such  strength  as  to  run  more  than 
seven  miles  an  hour,  a  raUwhich  approaches  the  rapidity  of 
a  mountain-torrent.  The  eastern  part  of  the  strait  is  not 
encurobend  with  islands  aod  cliffii,  except  at  lU  westMn 
extremity  near  Cape  Negro,  where  then  occurs  the  island 
of  Isabella  and  some  smaller  onee.  aa  well  as  sove  shoals. 
The  eountry  on  both  sides  of  this  part  of  the  strait  is  rather 
level,  except  Ibat  at  some  distance  froco  the  shore  a  ivige 
of  hills  rises  on  each  side  to  a  moderate  height,  but  with 
rather  a  ptedpUous  aaceoL  No  trees  grow  in  this  ooontry ; 
the  boshes  aie  bw  in  nunriwr  and  stunted,  and  the  grass 
coarae  thou^  diundant 

The  eantral  portion  of  the  strait,  fron  Negro  to 
Cape  Firoward,  liee  north  and  south,  and  is  the  widest 
part,  extendiiu;  in  two  large  inleli^  called  the  Uaeleaa  Bay 
and  Admimlty  Sound,  deep  into  King  Charles'a  Southland. 
This  part  of  the  etrait  ia  the  easiest  to  navigate,  being 
fkee  from  islands  and  diA,  except  the  large  island  of  Daw- 
toa.  The  eountry  on  both  sides  risee  into  high  mountains, 
especially  in  the  neifthbourbood  of  Cape  Proward  and  on 
the  opposita  ooaat  U  King  Cbailea's  SoutUand.  Sovae  of  the 
peaks  aro  above  the  snow-line,  which  here  oeeun  at  •hout 
3AO0  feet  Umto  the  sea4ev^.  Mount  Sannwitn  on  Tiem 
del  Fuego  attains  the  befeht  of  6«M  feet  Between 
the  mountains  then  ere  vdleys  of  soom  extant;  whidi,  la 
wall  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  themeelvea,  are 
coveted  with  n  heavy  growth  of  tiuber-treea. 

The  western  part  of  the  sbrait  extends  from  Capo  toward 
to  Ope  Pillar,  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east  and  naith- 
wast.  Ttas  part  b  vmt  diflhwlt  to  navigate  on  account  of 
ita  narrowoeas,  the  width  varying  between  6  and  25  miles, 
and  alao  by  reason  of  the  numberless  clift  and  islets,  with 
which  the  shores,  especially  on  the  north  side^  are  lined. 
To  these  dimdvaDtagos  must  be  added  the  nwth-westom 
gales,  which  sweep  with  incrediUe  force  aloi^  the  channel 
of  the  strait.  The  mountains  on  each  side  are  net  so  hi^ 
as  along  the  central  portion,  and  rarefy  attain  the  awnr^ 
line;  but  their  huge  masses  approach  so  eloae  to  the  dioras 
that  in  many  places  it  is  ^wmlt  to  find  aa  mudi  level 
ground  as  is  required  to  pkee  a  boat  upon.  Lud-loeked 
Mains  of  moderate  extent  however  ooeur  in  several  places, 
and  afford  safe  haibours.  The  mountains,  which  consist 
mostly  of  g^ite  and  greenstone,  are  irregularly  heaped 
together;  most  of  tbem  for  two-thirds  of  tboir  height  are 
covered  with  trees  of  a  stunted  growth.  Two  large  inland 
salt-water  lakes  are  united  with  this  portion  of  the  strait. 
Ne«rly  opposite  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  large 
island  of  South  Desolation  [Fuboo]  a  channel  opens  east- 
ward into  the  cixitinent.  This  strait,  called  Jerome  Chan- 
nel, leads  to  Otway  Water,  a  large  inland  sea  50  miles  long, 
trending  to  the  north-east,  and  separated  from  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  strait  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  From  this 
lake  another  channd,  cdled  Fitaroy  Oiaanel,  12  miles  kn^. 
leads  in  a  north-west  direction  to  another  inland  lake,  called 
Skyring  Water,  which  Is  about  34  miles  long  and  IS  wide. 
The  country  bordering  tbeae  lakes  <mi  the  south  and  west 
is  high,  loeky,  and  mostly  covered  with  trees ;  whilst  that 
which  endosea  them  on  the  east  and  wnrth  is  a  low,  undu- 
lating, grasqr  plain,  without  trees. 

The  Strait  of  Magalhaeus  was  diseovered  by  Fernando 
Magalheens  in  152*.  The  Spani^  government  caused  a 
•cttlement  to  be  lhade  on  the  northern  shores  in  the  central 
part  of  the  strait,  by  that  skilful  navigator  Sanniento,  in 
1583  or  l&M.  The  settlanrat  was  called  Sao  Felipe,  and 
« ,  was  visited  in  1587  by  Cavendish,  who  Ibund  die  settlets 
perishing  with  cold,  hunger,  and  disease.  Ftom  that  time 
^plaeewaaoiM  P«t  diHambn  or  Pott  Famfai^aBd 
was  soon  aftsr  abandoned. 

The  strait  waa  fetmerlymnch  navigated  by  vessels  bound 
fiiar  the  faarboucs  on  the  western  ooast  ef  America;  but  the 
navigation  waa  always  dangerous  and  tedious.  Magalheens 
had  the  good  fbrtune  to  traverse  it  in  lees  tiiui  thiKy  days, 
but  his  sttcoesion  have  frequently  empbyed  dimble  er  tri^ 


that  time  in  ptaainc  tluough  the  strait  from  east  to  veat. 
Tha  difficulty  is  pteAuoed  1^  the  nearly  continiimae  weetcni 
mlei,  the  great  strength  and  irregularity  of  the  enrmil^ 
uu  numerous  neks  ud  diik  in  the  weatem  part  of  the 
strait,  and  the  neat  humidity  of  the  elimate^  which  engen- 
ders scurvy  and  other  diseases.  In  sailing  nmnd  C^pe 
Hora  only  the  first  two  difficulties  are  enoonntered.  but 
the  climate  is  much  colder,  and  snow  and  daet  are  common. 
The  great  improvemento  in  navigation  in  modem  timea  have 
dewived  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  moot  of  ita  diffi- 
eultiea,  but  they  have  not  in  the  eame  degree  leesened  those 
which  an  enooualmd  in  ttaveniBg  the  strait.  At  ]»esent 
a  vessd  tanly  enters  the  strait  unlam  aeat  hf  some  govern- 
ment for  a  special  purpose. 

(Cordova's  Voyage  Diteotmrm  to  the  Strait  nf  Ma- 
g^Um  ;  Gape  PbilUp  Fisrker.  King^s  OUervaUoiu  mm  the 
Geogrophm  q/  ClU  amUium  Bxirmit^  y  Sotith  Awmiea. 
tce.»  in  the  Zondbn  Otogr.  Jom-mt,  vol.  i. ;  TV  CMart  */ 
the  Sinai  qf  Magalhaem,  mrveyed  by  CapUm  P.  P.  Kmg, 
R.N.,  1BS6.  IftM.) 
if  AGAS.  ^tavcmoponA,  voL  v.,  p.  313.] 
MAGAZINB.  a  strong  building,  constructed  genetaUy 
<rf  brick  or  stone  within  a  fortified  place,  or  in  the  neigk- 
bourhood  of  a  military  or  naval  station,  in  order  to  cootiia 
in  security  the  gunpowder  or  other  warlike  stores  whick 
nay  be  neoessary  for  the  defence  of  the  ]dace,  or  for  tbe 
use  of  the  troopa  who  are  to  perform  military  duty  in  tbe 
provinee  at  ^strict 

On  Boeountof  tbeliabiKbf  of  gwnpewdcrto  become  dete- 
rioraiod  by  humidity  and  1^  varmtions  in  the  atnte  the 
air,  the  buildings  in  which  it  is  contained  are  eoostmeled 
with  every  preoantim  necessary  to  ensure  diyuam^  and,  ai 
nearly  as  possible,  a  unifiHmiiy  of  tempetahire  wMiin  then. 
They  are  ganemlly  in  fdaeaa  Mmote  fimmodiar  buiUings; 
they  are  Inmiahed  wfu  metalUa  coaduetoti,  fa  order  ts 
avert  danger  from  lightiUBg ;  and,  tat  security  against  the 
atterapta  of  iU-dinioaed  persons,  they  are  snnwiMled  by  a 
wall  and  ditdi.  What  iniitnatioM  wbatelfceymw  heoonte 
tiie  ofajcdi  ef  hostile  meiwiwi,  they  oe  mads  aheJl- 
proof. 

A  magaxine  within  the  walls  of  a  fortress  k  muLly 
formed  on  an  esplanade ;  and.  if  sm^l,  it  nay  be  in  w 
interiar  of  some  bastion  remote  from  the  tmaX  against  which 
an  attack  of  tbe  enemy  is  likely  to  be  Erected.  But  h 
would  be  preferable  that  aui^  buildinn  should  be  in  s«ne 
work  beyond  the  main  rampart  of  the  pUo^  ^t  an 
•ecideat  may  be  attended  with  aa  little  dntrimmt  as 
posaible> 

The  powder  required  for  tlie  immedi^  of  tbs 

works  on  the  front  atta^ed  is  taken  from  tbe  gmnl 
magasine,  and  placed  in  what  are  called  e^Mue  etsro- 
teinet ;  that  is,  in  temporary  bomb-proof  buildings,  or  in 
caeemates  formed  in  the  nunpart  alons  that  frwt,  fivm 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  batteries.  Tbeee  cueenuttcs  or 
tottterreine  should  he  as  well  ventilated  as  possible, 
having  dooia  and  windows  in  the  interior  side  of  the  nm- 
part,  and  loop-holes  or  small  perforations  on  the  side  next 
to  the  main  ditdi.  They  sometimes  constitute  the  ooIt 
bomb-prooft  belonging  to  a  fortress ;  and  then  they  become 
of  the  utmost  importance,  serving  as  wdl  for  the  abode  of 
tbe  troops,  when  not  on  duty,  as  for  the  preservmtion  of  tbe 
powder  and  stw«B.  [Bohb-pboof;  Casbmate.]  In  sack 
sitnntioDs  however,  as  magasines,  tiiey  are  subject  to  some 
disadvantages  from  lAieh  isolated  buildings  are  free ;  fur 
besides  the  humidi^,  which  the  means  tney  possess  fiir 
ventilation  are  not  suffident  entirely  to  remove,  toe  blovinp 
up  of  any  one  by  an  eocident  would  evidently  destroy  tbe 
rampart,  and  exoose  the  place  to  tin  risk  of  an  unmedtate 
assault.  And  wnen  the  vault  spring  from  tbe  back  of  tbe 
vallwhiob  constitulas  tbe  exterior  revetment  of  the  rais- 
part  on  any  foce  of  the  work,  its  lateral  pressure  voQ>d. 
fkcilitate  the  formation  <^  a  brMch  by  overtomitkg  tbe  wall 
as  soon  as  tbe  latter  became  weakened  by  the  Are  ftum  the 
enemy's  battering  aitillety. 

The  dimensions  of  magazines  are  necessarily  dependent 
on  the  quantity  of  powder  whidi  tfaey  may  be  required  to 
contain.  Vauban,  m  fait  *1Vait6  sur  lai>j^iHrdlM  Hbefi;' 
speaking  ai  suofa  as  are  made  in  the  ramputi  of  feitmipa, 
recommends  them  to  be  from  eight  to  twdve  feet  wida. 
with  semidroular-faeeded  vaulta ;  aikd  fae  proposes  tiiat  tbe 
barrels  of  powder  should  be  plseed  in  tiiera  in  two  rowa^ 
with  apassage  from  tteee  to  four  feet  wide  along  the  mid- 
Ae,  TOm  greet  negttiBee  whidi  fanv  %eeB  coBilnoted  in 
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this  eonntry  oontist  of  Mrcnl  panJlel  nvlti»  sepmted  from 
each  oflier  by  briek  partitioii-vallf ,  in  which  are  doOTways 
fx  affording  lateral  eommnnioation.  Each  Taalt  b  abmit 
ninety  feet  long  and  nineteen  feet  wide  intemdly,  and  it 
haa  a  door  at  each  extremity.  The  aide  walls  are  mm  eight 
to  ten  feet  thick,  and  are  strengthened  by  buttresses  built 
at  intemls  against  them.  The  concave  or  interior  surfeee 
of  each  vault,  in  a  vertical  and  transverse  section,  is  nearly 
of  a  parabolical  figure,  above  the  springing  courses ;  and 
the  exterior  surface  has  the  form  of  two  inclined  planes 
meeting  in  a  longitudinal  ridge-line  above  the  middle  of 
the  vault.  The  thickness  of  the  brickwork  forming  the 
vaulted  roof  is  therefore  various :  at  the  crown  it  is  seven 
or  eight  feet,  and  on  the  faances  about  three  feet,  this  being 
eonndered  sufficient  to  resist  the  shock  of  fellii^  shells. 
The  vault,  on  the  exterior  of  the  inclined  phuiea,  is  covered 
with  flat  tOe^  and  tbevutter  between  every  two  rodh  with 
aheet-lead  or  copper.  Tlie  height  interiorly,  from  the  level 
of  the  Soot  to  the  enwn  of  the  ardi.  is  nineteen  feet ;  and 
the  lines  at  which  the  vanlting  springs  from  the  side  walls 
•re  at  half  that  distance  above  the  floor.  The  narrow  ver- 
tical perferation;)  which  are  made  throu^  the  side  and 
end  walls,  tea  the  purpose  of  nving  ahr  to  the  interior,  are 
cut  so  as  to  leave  a  solid  block  or  traverse  of  the  brickwork 
in  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  the  line  of  the 
perforation  branching  laterally  from  its  general  direction, 
and  passmg  alon^  the  two  sides  of  the  traverse.  By  this 
coiistnietbn,  while  air  is  admitted,  no  objeot  capable  of 
doinr  miaohief  can  be  thrown  in  finm  the  exterior  of  the 
buOdittg.  The  flooring-plmks  are,  of  oonne,  laid  on  joists 
raised  considerably  above  the  novnd.  One  vault  of  tbe 
dimensions  above  gtven,  woula  contain  9500  barrels^  or 
225,000  lbs.  of  powder. 

When  the  roof  of  a  magazine  is  covered  with  earth  to  the 
height  of  several  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  effect 
taally  against  the  effect  of  falling  shells,  the  rain-water 
absorbed  by  the  earth  may  at  length  penetrate  through  the 
brickwork  to  the  interior  of  the  buildmg.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent this  effect  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  roof  should  be 
covered  with  common  hollow  tiles,  having  their  concave 
■ux&cea  upwards,  and  that,  over  these,  boards  should  he  laid 
to  oarnr  tbs  earth.  The  absorbed  water  would  thus  drain 
off  in  the  channala  fbrmed  1^  the  tiles*  and  be  ocHoveyed 
away  by  tbejKattexs  between  ue  rooft. 

HAGDAraN  COLLEGE,  Oxford*  was -founded  in 
1456,  by  William  of  Waynlleet,suReessiyely  head  master  of 
Winchester  and  Eton  schools,  and  provost  of  Eton,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  at  the  same  time  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England,  for  a  president,  40  fellows,  30  scholars  called 
Demiet,  a  schoolmaster,  an  usher,  four  chaplains,  an  at- 

finist,  eight  clerb^  and  16  choristers.  Of  the  Fellows 
ve  must  be  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  seven  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln ;  four  of  the  county  of  Oxford;  three  of 
the  county  of  Berks ;  four  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  two 
of  the  diocese  of  York  or  Durham,  one  of  the  county  of 
York,  but  in  both  cases  with  preference  to  priests ;  two  of 
the  diocese  of  Chichester ;  twoof  the  coun^  of  Gloucester; 
two  of  the  oonnty  of  Warwick  jmie  of  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham;  one  of  the  county  of  Kent ;  one  of  the  coun^  of 
Nottingham ;  one  of  the  county  of  Essex ;  one  of  the  county 
of  Somerset ;  one  of  the  city  of  London ;  one  of  the  county 
of  Northampton ;  one  of  the  county  of  VTilts.  The  Demies 
may  be  elected  fVom  any  of  the  above-mentioiied  dioceses  or 
countie^  with  the  exception  of  York  and  Durham.  The 
Visitor  is  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  patronage  of  this  College  consists  of  rectories  and 
vicarages  in  different  counties,  with  two  perpetual  curacies, 
thirty-seven  in  number. 

The  number  of  members  upon  the  college  books  in  1838 
was  197. 

Anu»g  ibA  eminent  persons  who  recdved  their  education 
ftt  this  collq;o  are  cardmals  Wolsey  and  Polc^  bishops  War- 
ner, Hough,  and  Home,  dean  Colet,  Linacre,  lily  the 
grammarian.  Fox,  the  martyrol^ist,  Godwin,  the  Hebrew 
antiquary,  Sir  Thomas  Roia,  Hampden,  Dr.  Hammond, 
Dr.  Beylln.  Elisfaa  Coles,  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  Addison, 
Gibbon,  and  Dr.  Cbaadler. 

Magdalen  College  stands  upon  a  plot  of  ground  at  the 
entrance  of  Oxford  from  liondon,  hounded  on  its  east  side 
by  the  CherwelL  The  buildings  are  extensive.  In  one 
corner  of  the  entrance  court  stands  the  stone  pulpit  from 
which  the  Univeisity  senwm  oa  St.  Joha  the  Baptist's 
day  nsed  to,  bo  preached.  Tliis  court  Inkb  into  a  larger 


qnadraiul^  which  centsins  the  chapd,  hall,  and  fibrary. 
South  of  tba  ehapd  and  on  tho  south  side  of  whM  is  called 
the  Chaplain^s  court  stands  the  tower  of  the  eoll^Oi  the 
beautiful  propntions  of  which  render  it  one  of  1)m  chief 
ornaments  of  Oxford.  Hie  great  quadrangle  was  begun  by 
the  founder  in  1473,  though  not  finished  till  after  his  death. 
The  foundation  of  the  tower  was  laid  in  1492.  Prions  to 
the  Reformation  a  mass  of  requiem  for  the  soul  of  Henry 
VII.  used  to  be  performed  upon  the  top  of  this  lower  every 
Ma3--day  early  in  the  morning ;  this  was  afterwards  com- 
muted for  a  few  pieces  of  music,  which  are  still  executed 
on  that  day  by  the  choristers,  for  which  the  rectory  of  Slim- 
bridge  in  Gloucestershire  pajrs  annually  the  sum  of  10/. 
The  foundations  of  what  are  called  the  'New  Buildings*  of 
this  coll^ije,  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  quadrangle, 
were  laid  in  173S. 

The  chapel  of  this  eoll^e,  which  had  been  refitted 
and  decorated  in  an  incongruous  manner  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  was  restored  to  its  former  nuvntflcence  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Cottingbam  in  1833.  The  fine  picture 
of  '  Our  Saviour  bearing  nis  Cross,'  over  the  communion 
table,  ranks  among  the  best  paintings  in  Oxford.  It  has 
been  attributed  by  some  to  Ouido,  and  by  others  to  Lu- 
dovico  Caraeci,  but  it  is  now  g^ven  to  Moralez.  It  was 
brought  fmrn  Vigo  in  1702. 

(Gntch's  Coll.  and  Haii*  <^  Oa^ord;  Chalmers's  Hitt.  of 
the  Univ.  qfOa^.,  9ro.  OxU  1810 ;  Van.  Cakndar^ 

1838.) 

MAGDALEN  HALL,  Oxford.  Hie  school,  with  the 
refectory  and  chambers  erected  by  Bidhop  Waynfieet  for 
students  previous  to  admission  into  his  eol^;^  and  adjoin- 
ing its  buildings,  obtained  the  appellation  of  St  Mary 
Magdalen  Hall  as  early  as  1487,  and  was  governed  by  one 
of  the  Fellows  till  1602,  when  it  became  an  independent 
hall.  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Mt^dalen  College, 
being  desirous  of  recovering  this  site,  obtained,  in  1816,  an 
act  of  parliament  which  authorised  them  to  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  this  society  Hertford  College,  which  had  lapsed 
to  the  crown,  and  the  Principal  and  other  members  removed 
there  on  its  eomptetiou  in  1822. 

This  Hall  ispouessed  of  one  benefice,  the  rectory  of  South 
Moreton  in  Berkshire.  It  has  also  several  nthibitions 
and  leholarahipa,  open  to  eompetitim^  left  hf  different 
Annders. 

The  or^al  ibnndatlon  of  tfagdalen  Hall  boasted  among 

the  names  of  its  more  eminent  members  those  of  bishop 
Wilkins,  Warner  and  Daniel  the  poets.  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
Sir  Julius  Csesar,  Lord  Clarendon,  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Sydenham,  Dr.  Pococh,  afterwards  of  Corpus  Coll^,  Dr. 
Hickes,  afterwards  of  lincoln.  Dr.  Plot,  Sir  George  Wbeler, 
and  Dr.  Nichols,  the  commentator  on  Ae  Ktur^. 

The  buildings  of  the  old  Hall  were  destroyed  by  an  acci- 
dental fire,  Jan.  9th,  1820. 

(Chalmers,  ut  tupr.,  vol.  ii.  4S3 ;  O^ord  Univ.  Calendar, 
1838;  Gent.  Mar.,  vol.  xc,  P.  ii..  p.  78.) 

BfAGDALEN  COLLEGE.  Cambri^e,  was  built  by 
Edward  Staffbrd,  dnke  of  Buckiaeham,  m  the  year  1519, 
under  the  name  of  Buckingham  Home,  on  the  site  of  an 
antient  hostel  belonging  to  the  abbeys  of  Ely,  Ramsey,  and 
Walden,  in  which  some  of  the  monks  of  thotn  monasteries 
resided  from  time  to  time.  At  a  much  more  remote  date  it 
is  suppMed  by  some  to  have  been  the  original  site  Bam- 
well  Priory.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  not  having 
completed  the  building  at  the  time  of  his  atfainder.  the 
college  fell  to  the  crown  and  was  panted  to  Thomas,  lord 
Audley,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  who  in  1642 
endowed  it  for  a  Master  and  four  Fellows. 

Beside  the  foundation  fellowships  left  by  lord  Audley, 
this  College  has  thirteen  bye-fdiowships;  one  of  them  is  a 
travelling  fellowship  left  by  the  Rev.  Drue  Drury,  worth 
npwards  of  200/.  per  annum,  bat  touble  for  only  nine 
years,  and  appropriated  to  the  coun^  of  Ncn^lk.  The 
Master  has  the  sole  appointment  to  this  followabip.  and  the 
bolder  must  be  in  hofy  orders  or  designed  for  suim. 

The  mastership  of  this  OiUege  is  to  th«  gift  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  Audley  End. 

Beside  the  fellowships,  there  are  43  loholarships 
belonging  to  this  College,  founded  by  diflbrent  benefectors, 
some  of  considerable,  others  of  smaller  value ;  four  of  them 
are  appropriated  to  Shrewsbury  school;  two  to  natives  of 
Shropshire;  two  to  scholars  from  Wisbeach  school; 
four  to  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Haversham  schools;  and  one 
«,  King-.  College  .Londoiu  „  .^GoOglc 
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The  foundation-MUte  of  lord  Audley  coniisU  of  the  im- 
propriate parsonage  of  St  Catharine  Cree  Church,  in 
London,  and  also  a  considerable  part  of  the  city  aotiently 
called  Covetit  Garden  Christ  Church.  The  beneflcea  in  the 
gift  of  the  CoUeve,  exclusive  of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Catha- 
rine Cree  in  London,  are,  the  recto^  of  Stanton  St.  Michael 
in  Cunbridgeshire,  the  rectories  of  Anderby  and  Comber- 
worth  unitvo.  and  the  peipetual  curacy  of  Grainifaorpe  in 
Lincolnshire ;  the  rectory  of  EUing^m  in  Norfolk  (annexed 
to  the  miitership  act  of  parliament);  the  rectory  of 
Aldrinston  in  Siusex,  and  the  vicarage  of  Steeple  Ashton  in 
Wills.  The  Master  has  the  sole  patronage  of  Steeple  Ashton. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  who  have  been  members  of 
Magdalen  CoU^e  are  lord  keeper  Bridgman,  bishop 
Walton,  editor  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  Or.  Howell,  the  hiito- 
toriaii,  bishop  Cumberland,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Waterland. 

This  College,  which  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cam, 
consists  of  two  small  courts.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
second  is  a  stone  building,  the  body  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  the  Pepysian  Library.  This  library  was 
bequeathed  to  the  Collie  by  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  kin^  Charles  IL  and 
king  James  IL,  and  is  one  of  the  moat  intereatii^  in  the 
University.  Its  contents  are  mfttcblest  both  in  variety  and 
condition.  With  a  few  exceptions  in  morocco  and  vulum, 
they  are  ell  in  a  uniform  binding  in  calf,  silt.  Beside  nu- 
merous manuscripts,  this  libraiy  is  remarkably  rich  in  works 
from  the  presses  of  Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  other 
early  English  printers.  It  contains  a  curious  collection  of 
engraved  English  portraits,  numerous  topographical  prints 
and  drawiaes,  and  a  very  rare  and  exteusivu  collection  of 
early  balloiu.  There  is  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  works  in  this  library  in  Hartsfaome's  Book 
RariHet  in  the  Umvenity  qf  Cambrittge,  8va,  London, 
1829,  p.  217-269. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  boards  of  tbia  College, 
Haroh  12,  1638,  was  188. 

(Lens's  Cambridge^nt  PP>  123, 124;  Ca«Mdg9  Uni- 
vernty  Calendar  for  1838.) 

MAGDALE'NA.  River.  [Granada,  Nkw.] 

MAGDEBURG,  one  of  the  three  governments  of  the 
Fiussian  province  of  Saxony,  is  composed  of  tlie  antient 
duchy  of  Hudehurg,  the  county  of  Barby,  the  bailliwtck  of 
Gommnn  (without  the  circle  of  the  Saal),  the  Altemark 
(Old  Mark),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  bailliwick  of 
Klo(2e,  the  principality  of  Hulberstadt,  with  Derenburg, 
Quedliuburg,  Wernigerode,  and  Schauen.  Its  area  is  4410 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1837,  amounted  to  S98.981.  The  government  is  divided 
ioto  fifteen  circles.  The  country  is  one  of  the  finest  partn 
of  the  Prussian  mwiBrdiy,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  fertile  and 
levd  tract;  the  hills  in  the  aouth-west»  wlueh  are  ofiets  of 
the  Harz.  ore  low,  and  in  other  perta  the  surflue  is  merely 
varied  by  gentle  elevationi.    OSaxoity,  Prumiaii  Fbo- 

TINCK  OF.] 

The  duchy  of  libgdeburg  ii  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  government  of  the  same  name;  which  contains  only  a 
part  of  the  duchy,  the  other  part  being  iu  the  government 
of  Merseburg. 

MAGDEBURG,  the  capital  notonlyof  the  government  but 
of  the  province  of  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
main  arm  of  the  Elbe,  in  52°  B'  N.  lat.  and  1 T  39'  E.  long. 
It  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bulwarks  of  the  Prussian  monaroby.  Hie  city  con- 
vista  of  fbur  iwrts  and  two  separate  subttrbs>— 1,  The  old 
town,  or  principal  fortress  along  the  Elbe,  wiUi  eleven  bas- 
tions ana  ten  small  raveUns  between  them,  with  various 
other  works.  Tboy  ore  everywhere  strengthened  by  a 
double,  and  in  some  parts  by  a  triple-covered  way,  and  by 
mines.  South  of  the  old  town  lies — 2,  the  Stern,  a  square 
casemated  tenstUe,  built  under  Federick  XI.  by  (general 
Wallrave,  who  died  here  in  a  prison  erected  by  himself, 
wliere  he  was  confined  for  treachery.  Between  the  Stern 
and  the  old  town  there  was  formerly  a  suburb  called  Suden- 
buw,  which  was  pulled  down  in  181 1  by  the  French,  who 
built  on  the  site  Fort  Napoleon,  now  called  Fort  Scbam- 
horst.  The  long  bridge,  over  the  broadest  wm  of  the  Elba, 
leads  from  the  ctty  to— 3.  the  citadel,  built  in  1680,  on  an 
island,  by  king  Frederick  I.  Over  the  two  smaller  arms  of 
the  Elbe,  beyond  it,  there  are  drawbridges ;  and  beyond  lies 
—4,  Friedrichstadt,  or  Tburmscbanze  (i.*.  Tower  Fort), 
which  defends  the  entrance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
«hece  the  newlr-built  f>ederick-WiUiau  bridge,  1069  feet 


long,  leads  over  the  low  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  riv^. 
The  suburb  of  Neustodt,  lying  to  the  north,  as  being  tua 
near  to  the  fortifications,  was  partly  destroyed  in  ihOG  by 
the  Prussians,  and  entirely  demolished  in  1811  and  1612 
by  the  FVendi,  togetlier  with  the  adjoining  suburb  of 
Sudenburg.     It  has  been  partly  rebuilt  since  1818. 

Magdeburg,  like  most  old  continental  towns,  has  in  ge- 
neral narrow  and  crooked  streets,  but  having  been  rebuilt 
since  iu  destruction  by  Tilly  iu  1631,  it  u  better  con- 
structed than  many  antient  cities.  Among  the  nore  lemark- 
tdile  buildings  are— the  townball,  built  m  1691,  the  ducat 
palace,  the  provincial  assembly-house,  the  artillery  barracks, 
the  government-house,  and  the  thratre.  The  celebrvled 
cathediml  was  completed  in  1363.  after  having  be«n  120 
years  building.  It  tias  two  steeples  350  feet  high,  a  lofty 
nave  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  a  high  altar  of  jaspar. 
forty-five  smaller  altars,  a  pulpit  of  alabaster,  and  a  foot 
of  one  block  of  porphyry.  There  are  twelve  churches,  one 
of  which  is  Roman  Catholic  There  ate  two  laz^  aquare&, 
the  old  market-place,  in  which  is  the  statue  of  the  em- 
peror Otho  the  Great,  erected  in  973,  and  the  cathedral 
square,  which  is  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings  ^ad 
avenues  of  trees.  Tlie  public  eMaUishments  and  ckaiitaUc 
and  scientific  utstitutietis  ate  numerous  and  wdl conducted; 
and  as  the  city,  with  a  population  of  50,000,  is  the  capital  vf 
the  provinee  of  Saxony,  as  well  as  of  the  govemmeot  snd 
circle,  the  residence  of  the  chief  president*,  of  a  Proie»tant 
bishop,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  fourth  corps  of  the 
Prussian  army,  with  several  public  libraries,  ct^ections  of 
pictures,  literary  and  other  clubs,  and  all  kinds  of  public 
amusements,  such  as  theatres,  balls,  concerts,  &c.,  it  u 
accounted  a  very  agreeable  place  of  residence.  It  Las 
also  considerable  manufactures,  extensive  breweries  and 
distilleries,  end  a  very  active  trade.  Magdeburg  is  rich  in 
historical  recollections ;  the  most  celbhtoted  and  unfortunate 
event  in  its  annals  is  its  capture  by  storm  on  the  lOth  oi 
May,  1 63 1.  by  the  Austrian  general  TiUy,  wheo  it  was  ^iven 
to  pillaga  for  tluee  days,  and  30,000  of  the  iababifanu  were 
put  to  the  sword ;  the  whole  city,  except  Ike  cathedral,  one 
of  the  ehurabes,  and  about  130  bouses*  was  at  tha  some  time 
reduced  to  ashes. 

(Rathmann,  Ge^MdUe  der  Stadt  Magddimrg  ;  SchtUtt 
Thirty  Yeart'  War;  Hassel,  Stein,  Stc) 
MAGELLAN.  [Maoalhaens.] 
MAGELL.^NIC  CLOUDS.  [NsBULiK.] 
MAGGICj'RE.  LAGO.  [Lago  Maogiork.] 
MAGI,  the  name  of  the  priests  among  the  Medes  sod 
Persians,  whose  religious  doctrines  and  ceremonies  are 
explained  under  Zoroaster.  Ilie  Magi  formed  one  of  ihe 
six  tribes  into  which  the  Medes  were  oricinally  dirided 
(Herodot  i.  101);  but  on  the  down&ll  of  the  Median  emiure 
they  continued  to  retain  at  the  court  of  their  conqueron  a 
great  dM;ree  of  power  and  authority.  It  wonlu  appear 
howe\-er  that  they  did  not  witnesa  wiUi  indilleieiice  the 
sovereignty  pass  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians;  and  it 
was  probably  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  whole  order  that 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  deprive  (jambyses  of  the  throBf 
by  representing  oue  of  their  order  as  Smerdis.  the  son  of 
(Jyrus.  who  had  been  previously  put  to  death  by  his  brotbH. 
Herodotus,  who  has  given  the  history  of  this  conspirac}-  it 
length,  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  plot  on  the  part  of  ibe 
Magi  to  restore  the  sovereignty  to  the  Medes,  since  he  re- 
presents Cambyses  on  his  death-bed  as  conjuring  ibe 
Persians  to  prevent  the  Medes  from  obtaining  the  supre- 
macy again  (Herodot,  iiL  65) ;  and  the  Persians  tbemsekea 
must  have  looked  upon  it  in  the  same  Iwht,  since  aft»  ths 
discovery  of  the  conspiraey,  and  the  muid«:  of  the  preteudod 
Smerdis  by  Darius  H^taspes  and  his  companions,  a  eenml 
musacre  of  the  Magi  ensued;  the  memory  of  which  evest 
was  annually  preserved  by  a  festival,  callM  the  '  Slaughter 
of  the  Magi^  {HayotAvia),  in  which  none  of  the  Maet  wen 
allowed  to  appear  in  public.  (Herodot,  iii.  79 ;  Ctesiu, 
Pers.,  c.  1 5.)  This  event  dues  not  appear  to  have  much 
impaired  their  influence  and  authority,  for  they  are  repte- 
sented  by  Herodotus,  in  his  description  of  the  Persian  re- 
ligion, as  the  only  recognised  ministers  of  the  natiuisl 
re]«i<m  (i.  132). 

The  learning  of  the  Magi  was  connected  with  aatroI<^ 
and  enchantment,  in  which  they  were  so  celebrated  that 
their  name  was  apnlied  to  all  orders  of  magicians  and 
enchanters.  Thus  the  Septuagint  translates  the  C^oldee 
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fe|C^ '  enchatller,*  by  ibe  vord  MaguM,  iiiyoe.  (Dan.,  i.  20 ; 

ii.  3,  27;  compare  AcU,  xiii.  6,  8.)  The  word  was  also  ap- 
plietl  to  designate  any  men  celebrated  for  wisdom ;  whence 
the  wise  men  of  the  East  who  came  to  see  Christ  are  called 
simply  Magi.  (Malt.,  ii.  1,  7,  16.) 

It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Jeremiith  (xxxix.  3), 
that  the  Babylonian  priests  were  also  called  Magi,  if  at 
least  tlie  inleq)ret»tion  of  Sab-Mag  OQ-yy>  *  cbief  of  the 

Magi.*  be  correct.  (Gesenius,  Hebrew  Lexicon,  under  J)0.) 

The  etymolt^y  of  this  vord  is  doubtAiL  In  Persian  the 
name  for  priest  is  mugk;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as 
Gesenius  has  conjectures,  that  the  word  may  be  connected 
with  the  root  meaning  gretU,  which  we  have  in  the  Greek 
ftiy-ac,  the  Latin  mag-ii  and  mag-nw,  the  Persian  mth, 
and  the  Sanskrit  tnah-at.  It  is  a  curious  feet  tbat  the 
Hindu  grammarians  derive  mak-tU  from  a  wb  mah,  signt- 
fying  '  to  worship.*  (Wilson*t  Sangkrit  DwtUumy,  under 
mah<U,) 

MAGIC  SQUARE.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  set  of 
numbers  arranged  in  a  square  in  such  a  manner  tbat  the 
vertical,  horisontal,  and  diagonal  columns  shall  give  the 
same  sums.  Such  amtngements  were  known  Tsry  early  to 
the  Hindus.  Egyptians,  and  Chinese,  among  whom,  as  also 
among  the  Europeans  of  the  middle  ages,  a  belief  existed 
that  such  squares  had  astrol(^cal  and  divinatcry  qualities. 
Emanuel  Moscbopulus,*  of  Constantinople,  wrote  on  them 
in  Greek  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Others 
v*ho  have  written  on  the  subject  are  Leibnitz,  Freniole, 
Bacliet,  La  Hire,  Saurin,  &c.  (See  Montuelai  Bittory, 
vol.  i.,  p.  346 ;  EnemlofAdie  Mith^  article  *  Quartos  ma< 
giques/  Hutton's  ^cAonory  ;  9XiA.G»  M^fiumatieal  Re- 
creationt  of  the  same  author.) 

Though  the  question  of  magic  squares  is  in  itself  of  no 
use,  yet  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  problems  which  call  into 
action  a  beneficial  specieit  of  investigation.  Without  laying 
down  any  rules  for  their  construction,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  destroying  their  magic  quality,  and  showing 
that  the  nonexistence  of  such  squares  would  be  much  more 
surprising  than  their  existence. 

Take  any  set  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression,  and 
such  that  their  number  shall  be  a  square  number:  say  the 
flrat  sixteen  numbers — 

1       2       3       4       9       6       7^  8 
16     15     14     13     U     U      10  9 

any  one  of  those  in  the  first  half,  with  its  corresponding 
number  in  the  second  half,  makes  up  17.  Write  tba  num- 
bers in  the  following  manner : — 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Take  four  of  these  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lake  one  out 
of  each  row,  and  one  out  of  each  column,  and  it  will  he 
found,  and  may  easily  be  proved,  that  the  sum  of  numbers 
in  every  such  set  must  consist  of  two  pairs  of  corresponding 
numbers,  so  that  their  sum  must  be  twice  17,  or  34.  The 
different  ways  in  which  this  can  be  dcnie  are  ia  number 
4  X  3  X  2  X  1,  or  24,  as  follows:^ 


1 

6 

11 

16 

5 

2 

11 

16 

9 

2 

7 

16 

13 

2 

7 

12 

I 

6 

15 

12 

5 

2 

15 

12 

9 

o 

15 

8 

13 

2 

11 

8 

1 

to 

7 

16 

5 

10 

3 

16 

9 

6 

3 

16 

13 

6 

3 

12 

1 

10 

8 

IS 

5 

10 

15 

4 

9 

6 

15 

4 

13 

6 

11 

"4 

1 

14 

7 

12 

5 

14 

3 

12 

9 

14 

7 

4 

13 

10 

7 

4 

1 

14 

11 

S 

5 

14 

11 

4 

9 

14 

3 

S 

13 

10 

3 

8 

Out  of  these  sobdiTisions  a  set  may  be  takm  from  each, 
so  that  no  number  shall  he  repeated,  in  24  diflbrentways,  as 
in  the  fbllowing  sample,  which  shows  the  four  waya  that 
begin  with  1  6  11  16:— 


1 

6 

11 

16 

1 

6 

11 

16 

6 

11 

16 

1 

6 

11 

16 

5 

2 

15 

12 

5 

2 

15 

12 

I 

10 

15 

4 

5 

14 

3 

12 

9 

14 

7 

4 

9 

14 

3 

8 

9 

14 

3 

8 

9 

2 

15 

8 

13 

10 

3 

8 

13 

10 

7 

4 

13 

2 

7 

12 

13 

10 

7 

4 

Now  in  each  of  these  24  squares,  every  horisontal  row 
«n  be  written  in  24  orders  [Coubi  nations],  and  in  put- 
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ting  the  different  orders  together,  eadi  square  admits  of 
24  X  24  X  24  X  24,  or  331.776  arrangeroehta.  without  al- 
tering the  huizontal  rows,  but  only  the  order  of  tlie  flgurea 
in  each  row.  But  the  order  of  the  liorisontal  rows  can  be 
varied  24  ways  in  each  square,  and  there  are  24  squares ; 
so  that  we  have  331,776  X  24  X  24,  cv  191,102,176  squares, 
no  one  of  which  repeats  any  number  more  than  once,  and 
in  every  one  of  which  the  sum  of  any  h<nizontal  row  is  34, 
made  by  two  pairs  of  numbers  which  give  17  each.  But 
the  number  of  ways  of  forming  34  out  of  four  of  the  first 
sixteen  numbers  is  not  yet  exhausted :  for,  taking  any  one 
set,  say  - 

1  .16         11  6 

in  which  1  and  6  correspond  to  16  and  II.  we  may  write  2 
and  5,  or  3  and  4,  for  1  and  6,  so  that  wo  have  not  included 
in  the  preoeding  list 

2  16  11  5 

3  16  11  4 

with  all  their  variations  of  order;  and  similar  ones  for  a1. 
the  rest  of  the  list.  It  would  be  almost  im|H>ssible  to  doubt 
that  in  many  of  this  enormous  number  of  squares,  the  ver- 
tical columns  will  eomelimes  be  cases  of  tliese  new  sets: 
and  it  would  be  something  short  of  magic  if  some  should 
also  have  diagonal  columns  which  fulfil  the  same  condition. 
In  fact,  Frenicle  has  shown  880  methods  of  making  ihe^ 
squares  magical,  a  few  of  which  are  as  follows  {Diver* 
Ouvragea,  &c.,  ]?aris.  1693): — 


I 

16 

11 

6 

4 

11 

14 

5 

13 

4 

5 

12 

16 

3 

10 

5 

13 

4 

7 

10 

6 

13 

12 

3 

16 

6 

11 

1 

8 

2 

13 

11 

8 

9 

14 

3 

9 

2 

7 

16 

3 

9' 

8 

14 

9 

Ifl 

4 

6 

18 

5 

2 

15 

15 

8 

1 

10 

2 

15 

10 

7 

1 

14 

7 

12 

8 

12 

5 

9 

8 

10 

3 

13 

8 

12 

5 

9 

10 

11 

5 

8 

11 

1 

16 

6 

15 

I 

12 

6 

10 

1 

16 

7 

15 

2 

16 

1 

13 

7 

10 

4 

9 

7 

14 

4 

13 

6 

11 

4 

6 

7 

9 

12 

2 

14 

3 

i:s 

2 

16 

5 

11 

3 

15 

2 

14 

3 

14 

4 

13 

In  Frenicle'a  list  of  880,  only  those  squares  are  included 
whieh  are  essentially  different:  thus  the  followiug  four, 
which  may  be  made  by  turning  the  last  square  into  dif- 
ferent positions,  count  only  as  one. 

10  II    5    8  8  I  12  13  13    4  14  3  3    6  15  10 

15    2  16    1  5  16  9    4  12    9  7  6  14    7   2  11 

6    7    9  12  11  2  7  14  1  16  3  15  4    9  16  5 

3  1*4    4  13  10  15  6    3  8    5  11  10  13  12    1  8 

The  methods  which  hav«  been  given  for  the  formation  of 
magic  squares  are  divided  into  different  rules,  according  as 
the  number  in  each  side  is  odd,  evenly  even,  or  oddly  even. 
A  general  method  which  shall  apply  to  all  cases  is  yet 
wanting.  For  a  full  account  of  these  rules  sea  Hutton's 
Mathematical  ReereaHona. 

MAGI'LUS,  De  Montfort'a  name  for  a  ^us  of  testa- 
ceous moUusks,  the  form  of  whose  shell  varies  very  much 
according  to  its  difitent  stages  of  growth  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  it  placed. 

The  genus  was  placed  by*Lamarck  among  his  Annelids^ 
in  the  family  Serouheea,  containing  the  genera  Smrorbia, 
Serpula,  VermUta,  QaUotaria,  besides  tbat  under  con- 
sideration. 

M.  de  Blainville  arranged  it  among  the  mollusca  (family 
CrieottomataX  between  SiUgvaria  and  Vatvaia,  observii^ 
at  the  same  time  that  GuetUrd  dearly  taw  the  relation  of 
the  form  to  Vermetut. 

Cuvier,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  '  Rdgne  Animal,*  gives  it 
a  position  between  Vermetut  and  Siliquaria^  in  his  seventh 
order  of  Gastropods  ( H^ibranekiata)* 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  when  he  was  seeking  the  animal 
in  India  he  was  struck,  like  M.  de  Blainville,  with  the  ana- 
]ogf  which  the  genus  presents  not  only  to  Fermetu$,  but 
also  to  many  other  genera  of  Pectinibnmchiaia.  This  ana- 
Iwy,  M.  Rang  further  observes,  is  especially  remarkable 
when  a  young  individual  whose  shell  bos  not  yet  become 
tubular  is  examined. 

Deseription.— Animal  :—VL.  Rang  states  that  he  saw 
some  fragments  of  the  animal,  and  that  it  is  certainly  a 
Gastropod.  In  hU  description  however  he  notes  the  animal 
as  unknown.  Dr.  Riippell  states  that  it  is  furnished  with 
an  operculum. 

S&s//.— Young:— FVagile,  wKh  an  eindermis,  pyriform, 
ventricose,  with  a  short  spire  of  from  three  to  four  turns ; 
aperture  longer  than  it  ^  "^^^^^^^^i^^^^ 
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interiorly,  where  the  lip  nerertheleM  formi  an  angle.  Dr. 
Kiippell  tbinki  that  M.  Rang,  when  be  wrote  the  above  dc- 
■eriptioD,  bad  before  him  the  young  of  Leptoeonchui. 
Adult :— The  last  wborl  abandoning  altt^etbor  the  ipir^ 
form  to  produce  an  elongated  tube,  which  it  irreKUlarly 
ainuoua,  or  irregularly  contorted,  conical,  compresaea  late> 
raUy,  etpeciaUy  <hi  the  aide  of  the  baae  of  the  thell,  eari- 
nted  beneaUi,  and  free  j  qMtare  elliptical. 


Bh«11  gf  Hagtlui  ijoaag). 

WIten  in  this  state  the  shell  presents  all  the  characters 
of  a  regularly  spiral  univalve.  The  animal  establishes 
itself  in  ihe  excavations  of  Madrepores  (Aslrteee,  Sec),  and 
as  the  coral  increases  around  it  the  Magilus  is  obliged,  in 
urdor  to  have  its  aperture  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
surfaco,  or  near  it,  to  construct  a  tube,  which  is  more  or  less 
oecentric  according  to  circumstances,  the  growth  of  the 
coral  determining  the  length  of  the  tube.  Ai  this  tube 
gova  on  increasing,  the  animal  abandons  tiie  spiral  for  the 
tiihular  part  of  uie  shell,  and  in  thii  operation  it  leaves 
Iwhind  no  aepia,  or  partitions,  but  secietea  a  oompact  (»1- 
rareouB  matter  which  reaches  to  the  verjr  sammit  of  the 
spiral  part,  and  is  deposited  from  time  to  tune  as  the  tube 
is  lengthened ;  so  that  in  an  old  specimen  the  posterior  part 
of  the  shell  presents  a  solid  and  almost  cryutalline  mass. 
Indeed  the  firacture  of  this  masa  is  radiated  and  saccharoid. 
One  species  only,  Magihu  antiqumt  ii  known.  The  colour 
is  white,  more  or  less  pure. 


Shell  of  Magilus  Cold). 

The  reader  will  find  the  diflerencea  between  Magilut  and 
Leptoamchtis,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Riippell,  in  the  article  on 
the  last-named  genus. 

MAGINDANAO.  [Philippine  Islands.] 
MAGLIABE'CCHI,  ANTO'NIO,  bom  at  Florence  in 
1633,  early  showed  a  great  aptitude  for  philological  and 
histories  studies;  he  was  an  inde&tigable  reader,  and  had 
a  prodieioits  memory.  He  empbyed  his  scanty  savings  in 
buying  books,  and  gradually  collected  a  vast  library,  which 
since  his  death  has  become  the  property  of  the  city  of 
Florence,  and  is  open  to  the  public,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  MagUabeeohiana, 


Hagliabecchi,  in  conaequence  of  his  immense  erudition, 

was  considered  as  an  oracle,  and  was  consulted  by  scholars 
fVom  every  part  of  Europe.  Several  princes  showed  by  com- 
pliments and  gifts  their  regard  for  him.  His  own  sovereigns, 
the  grand-dukes  Medici,  appointed  him  their  librarian. 
Magliabecchi  left  no  work  or  nis  own.  Some  of  his  letters 
have  been  published  in  various  collections :  '  Letters  di 
Uominilllustri,' Macerate,  1762;  'Lettere  di  Uomini  Dotti,' 
Venezia,  1807;  'Prose  Florentine.'  &e.  Unfortunately 
Magliabecchi  wai  very  vain,  irritable,  and  abuaiv^  and  his 
temper  mvolved  him  in  pmonol  quureUwith  several  of 
hia  contamporaries.  Hedied  at  FlorMMthin  171^ateighty 
one  yeard  oiue. 

NUGNA  CUARTA.  The  terms  of  tha  oompact  between 
the  feudal  chief  and  his  dependants  nndwwent  frequent 
changes  in  the  middle  ages,  the  coaseqvience  fiti  the  most 
part  of  resistance  made  by  the  tenants*  and  atrnggles  to  re- 
gain liberties  which  had  been  originally  surrendered  or 
taken  frooa  them  by  the  force  and  power  of  Uie  i^ef.  When 
a  material  alteration  was  made  in  the  terms  of  Ihe  compact, 
a  record  was  made  of  it  in  writing.  These  records  are  called 
charters,  in  the  restricted  use  of  a  term  which  ia  popularly 
applied  to  almost  every  species  of  early  diplomas.  The 
tenants  of  the  various  honours,  or  great  tenancies  in  capite, 
are  seldom  without  one  or  more  charters  which  have 
been  granted  to  them  by  their  lords,  by  which  ezemptiaas 
or  privileges  are  given,  base  services  are  commuted  fbc 
payments  in  money,  and  the  mode  is  settled  in  which  jus- 
tice shall  be  administered  among  tbem.  And  even  in  SL>me 
of  the  inferior  manors  there  are  charters  of  a  similar  kind 
by  which  certain  liberties  are  guaranteed  by  the  lord  to  his 
tenants.  These  charters  nin  in  the  form  of  liters,  *  0mm- 
bus*  &C,  from  the  peiscxi  granting ;  they  set  forth  the  ihini; 
granted,  and  ciid  with  the  names  of  persons  who  were  pre- 
sent when  the  lord's  seal  was  airixed,  often  ten,  twelve,  or 
more,  with  the  dale  of  place  and  time  of  the  graut 

Such  a  charter  is  that  called  the  Magna  QtarU  granted 
by  King  John,  but  acting  in  hia  tvofbld  character  of  the 
lord  of  a  body  of  feudatories,  and  the  aoverei^  of  the  realm. 
This  charter  is  often  regarded  as  the  r-onsUtuUaoal  ba^is  of 
English  liberties,  but  in  many  of  its  provisions  it  aeems  to 
have  been  only  a  declaration  of  rights  which  had  been  en- 
joyed  in  England  before  the  Conquest,  and  which  are  &aid  to 
have  been  granted  by  KingHcnrj'I.  on  his  accession.  Hnw- 
ever,  if  it  di^ot  properly  found  the  liberties  which  ihe  Eng- 
lish nation  enjoys,  or  if  it  were  not  ihe  original  of  those  pri- 
vileges and  franchises  which  the  barons  (or  the  chief  teuanis 
of  the  crown,  for  the  names  are  here  equivalent),  ecclesias- 
tical pL'isoiis,  citizens,  burgesiBes,  and  merchants  enjuy,  it 
recalled  into  existence,  it  de&ned,  it  settled  them,  it  formed 
in  its  written  state  a  document  to  which  appeal  might  be 
made,  under  whose  protection  any  person  woo  had  any  in- 
terest in  it  might  find  shelter,  and  wnich  served,  as  if  it  were 
a  portion  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  to  guidie  the  jud^ 
to  the  decisions  they  pronounced  in  all  questions  betweea 
the  king  and  any  portion  of  the  people. 

Beside  the  great  charter  there  was  granted  at  the  same 
time  a  charter  relating  to  the  forests  only.  There  were  vtrj 
extensive  tracts  of  land  in  England  which  were  artuallr 
forests,  uncultivated,  and  reserved  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
king;  and  there  were  purlieus  to  these  forests,  all  of  which 
were  subject  to  a  peculiar  system  of  law,  many  parts  of 
which  were  felt  to  be  oppressive,  and  from  some  of  vbicb 
this  charter  exempted  the  people. 

The  independence  and  rights  of  the  chutch  were  alio 
secured  by  the  great  charter. 

Magna  Charta  has  been  printed  in  a  great  variety  of  fisrais; 
there  are  foc-similes  of  a  copy  of  it  which  was  made  at  the 
time,  and  still  exists  in  the  British  Museum,  and  of  another 
preserved  at  Lincoln,  and  translations  of  it  into  the  English 
language.  It  is  thus  so  easily  accessible,  that  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  we  ehall  give  a  copy  of  it,  or  even  a  complete 
abstract  of  its  nzultifarious  provisions,  some  of  which  are 
completely  obsolete,  and  the  terms  obscure.  Instead  of  this, 
we  shall  give  the  satisfactory  abridgement  of  Blackstooe, 
in  his  *  Commentaries,*  who  has  besides  an  express  treatise 
on  this  charter. 

'  The  great  charter,'  says  he,  '  conDrmed  manv  liberties 
of  the  church,  and  redressed  many  grievances  incident  to 
feodal  tonures,  of  no  snmll  moment  at  the  time;  4lioogh 
now,  unless  considered  attentively  and  with  tliis  retrospect, 
they  seem  but  of  trilling  conceiti.  But  besides  these  feodal 
provisionts  core  was  d»)  taken  thwa&t>toprotectithe sub* 
■  Digitized  by  ^CTOQ IC 
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jeet  i^nst  other  oppressions,  then  frequently  arising  from 
uareuouable  amercements,  from  illegal  diBtreases  or  other 
proeess  for  debts  or  servioes  due  to  the  crown,  and  from  the 
tyrannical  abuse  of  the  prerogatiTe  of  purmyance  and  pre- 
emption. It  fixed  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for  felony  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  stQI  remains;  prohibited  fer  Uw  fiiCnro 
the  ^nts  of  exclusive  flbdieries,  and  the  erection  of  new 
brid^  so  as  to  oppress  the  neighbourhood.  With  respect 
to  private  rights :  it  established  the  testamentary  power  of 
the  subject  over  part  of  bis  personal  estate,  the  rest  being 
distributed  among  his  wife  and  children ;  it  laid  down  the 
law  of  dower  as  it  hath  continued  ever  since;  and  prohibited 
the  appeals  of  women,  unless  for  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands. In  matters  of  public  policy  and  national  concern, 
it  enjoined  an  unifiHmity  of  weights  and  measures ;  gave 
new  encouragements  to  commerce  by  the  protection  of  mer- 
chant-strangers, and  forbad  the  alienation  of  lands  in 
mortmain.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  juttiee: 
besides  prohibiting  all  denials  or  ilelajw  of  it,  it  fixed  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  that  the  suitors 
might  no  longer  be  harassed  with  following  the  king's 
person  in  all  his  progresses ;  and  at  the  same  time  brought 
the  trial  of  issues  home  to  the  very  doors  of  the  freeholders, 
by  directing  assizes  to  be  taken  in  tbe  proper  counties,  and 
establishing  annual  circuits ;  it  also  corrected  some  abuses 
then  incident  to  the  trials  by  va^r  of  law  and  of  battle ; 
diiocted  tbe  regular  awarding  of  inquests  for  life  or  mem- 
ber; prohibited  the  king's  inferior  ministers  from  holding 
pleas  of  the  crown,  or  trying  any  criminal  charge,  whereby 
many  fiwfeitures  might  otherwise  have  unjustly  accrued  to 
the  exchequer,  and  r^ulated  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  inferior  tribunals  of  justice,  the  county  court,  sheriff's 
tourn,  and  oourt-Ieet.  It  confirmed  and  established  the 
liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  and  all  other  cities  boroughs, 
towns,  and  ports  of  the  kingdom.  And  lastly  (which  alone 
would  have  merited  the  title  that  it  bears  of  the  great 
charter),  it  protected  every  individual  of  the  nation  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property, 
unless  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  tbe  judgment  of  his  peers 
or  the  law  of  the  land.' 

Such  a  concession  from  the  king  was  not  gained  without 
a  violent  struggle ;  in  fact  he  was  compelled  to  yield  it  by 
an  armed  force,  consisting  of  a  veiy  large  portion  of  the 
baronage,  which  he  was  fer  too  feeble  to  resist  with  effect 
The  names  of  the  chiefe  are  preserved  by  the  chroniclers  of 
tlie  time,  and  in  the  charter  itself;  and  whenever  recited, 
they  call  up  to  this  day  a  mingled  feeling  of  respect  and 
gratitude,  the  respect  and  gratitude  which  men  pay  to  those 
who  haxG  obtained  for  Ihem  the  extension  of  poUtioal  privi- 
leges, though  it  may  appear  that  those  privil^^s  were  no- 
tliing  more  than  rights  of  which  they  had  been  deprived, 
and  to  which  therefore  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  justly 
entitled.  They  appear  the  patriots  of  a  rude  age,  and  the 
mirits  of  distance  and  antiquity  obscure  to  us  the  selfishness 
and  the  other  evils  (if  such  existed)  which  were  manifested 
in  tlie  contest.  The  first  name  is  that  of  Robert  Fitz 
Walter,  who  belonged  to  the  great  femily  of  Clare.  The 
title  given  to  him  as  head  of  the  host  was  Marshal  of  the 
Army  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Church.  Next  to  him  come 
Eustace  do  Vesei,  Richard  de  Fbrqr,  Robert  do  Roos  Peter 
do  Brus,  Nicholas  de  Stutevile,  Saier  de  Quonci,  earl  of 
Winchester,  the  earls  of  Clare,  Essex,  and  Norfolk,  William 
do  Mowbray.  Robert  de  Vere,  Fulk  FitzWarine,  Wilham 
do  Montacuto,  William  de  Beauchamp,  and  many  others 
of  families  long  after  famous  in  English  history,  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  antient  baronial  houses  of  England. 

The  charter  was  signed,  or  rather  sealed,  not  in  any  house, 
but  in  the  open  field,  at  a  place  called  Runnymede,  between 
Windsor  and  Staines;  but  it  was  not  merely  by  an  acci- 
denial  meeting  of  two  armies  at  that  place  that  this  act  was 
done  there,  for  it  appears  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  that 
Kunnymede  was  a  place  where  treaties  concerning  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  had  been  often  made.  All  was  done 
with  great  solemnity.  Tbe  memorable  day  was  June  5, 
1215. 

What  was  unwillingly  granted,  it  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected would  be  religiously  observed.  John  himself  would 
gbdly  have  infringed  or  broken  it,  as  would  his  bon  King 
Henry  III.,  but  the  barons  wore  watchful  of  their  own 
privileges,  those  of  the  church,  the  cities,  the  boroughs,  and 
of  the  people  at  large;  and  King  Henry  was  led  to  make 
one  or  mora  soWmn  ratifications  of  the  charter.  To  keep 
th«  rights  thuf  guartnteed  foUy  in  th«  eyet  of  tbt  people 


a  oopy  was  sent  to  vtvj  cathednd  ohisdi,  and  read  pnUidy 

twice  a  year. 

See  the  workof  Sir  William  Blackstone,  entitled  'The  great 
Cbarter  and  Charter  of  the  Forest,  with  other  authentic  In* 
Btmments ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Discourse 
ooneeniing  the  History  of  the  Cbarters,*  <^ford,  1759,  4tD. 
The  late  Board  <tf  Commissioners  on  the  puhUe  Records  caused 
to  be  ragnved  and  published  an  exact  fec-simite  of  tbe 
charter,  from  a  copy  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  cathe- 
dral diiireh  of  Lmcoln,  with  other  of  the  greater  <^^rs. 
In  the  first  volume  of  their  work,  entitled  'The  States  of 
the  Realm,*  these  charters  are  all  printsd,  with  Snglish 
translations  of  them. 

MAGNA  0&£'CiA,  or  MAJOR  GR£CIA  (Liv.. 
xxxi.  7 ;  Justin,  xx.  2),  was  used  to  designate  the  south  of 
Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  and  (tourishing 
colonies  which  were  founded  1^  the  Greeks  in  that  part  of 
Ute  country.  There  is  some  ddSeuU^  in  determining  how 
fer  north  this  name  extended;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  applied  to  tbe  country  beyond  Cuma  and  Near 
polls ;  and  some  geographen  have  thought,  though  without 
sufficient  reasons,  that  it  was  confined  to  the  colonies  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum.  Pliny  apparently  considers  Magna 
Grtocia  to  begin  at  the  Locri  Epize{riiyrii  (N.H-,  iii.  15); 
but  Strabo  even  includes  the  Grecian  toinu  of  Sieily  under 
this  name  (vi.  175,  Ctuaubon,  1587). 

The  time  in  which  the  name  of  Magna  Grecia  was  flrat 
applied  to  the  south  of  Italy  is  uncertain.  It  doea  not  occur, 
as  fer  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  early  Greek  writers,  Hero- 
dotus, Thoeydides.  Sec. ;  but  it  is  used  by  Polybius  (ii.  126, 
B,  Casaubtm')  and  succeeding  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

Taking  the  name  in  the  widest  signifieation  which  is 

Siven  to  it  by  Strabo,  Magna  Greecia  may  be  justly  consi- 
ered  as  an  appropriate  name;  since  it  contained  many 
cities  fer  superior  in  size  and  population  to  any  in  Greece 
itself.  The  most  important  of  these  places  were,  Tarentum, 
founded  by  the  Lacediemonians ;  Sybaris,  Croton,  and 
Metapontum,  by  the  Achicans ;  Locri  Epizephyrii,  by  the 
Locrians ;  and  Rhegium,  by  the  (Hhalcidians— all  in  Italy  ; 
and  in  Sicily — Syracuse,  founded  by  the  Corinthians ;  Gelo, 
by  the  Cretan?  nndRhodians;  and  Agrigentum,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Gela. 

MAGNE'NTIUS,  commander  of  the  Roman  army  in 
Gaul,  revolted  against  Constans,  son  of  Constantine  tbe 
Great,  and  emperor  of  the  West,  and  eauaed  him  to  be 
killed  near  th«  Pyrenees,  A.D.  350.  Constant^u^  the  bro- 
ther of  Constans,  and  emperor  of  the  East,  marched  against 
Magnentius,  and  a  baUle  was  fought  between  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dravc,  a  d.  351.  Magnentius,  being  defeated, 
fled  to  Italy.  fVom  whence  he  escaped  into  Gaul,  where 
Constantius  followed  him  and  defeated  him  again,  a.d.  333. 
Magnentius.  finding  himself  forsaken  by  his  troops,  killed 
himself;  and  his  brother  Decentius,  whom  he  had  made 
CiBsar,  followed  his  example.  Constantius  thus  became 
sole  master  of  the  whole  empire. 


firitUh  HoMiun.  Actual  Siae.  Copper. 


MAGNE'SIA.  [AiTATOLiA.] 
MAGNESIA.  [Maonesittm.] 

MAGNESIA,  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF.  Oxyde 
of  magnesium,  termed  also,  from  the  mode  of  procuring  it, 
calcined  magnesia,  or  magnesia  usta,  is  an  alkaline  earth 
possessing  the  usual  qualities  of  alkalies  in  their  habitudes 
with  aci(b,  and  likewise  the  peculiar  property  of  exciting 
generally  purgative  action  of  the  intestines.  This  last- 
mentioned  power  gives  it  a  distinctive  character  among  al 
kaline  remedies,  as  it  can  be  employed  not  inerely  to  coun- 
teract acidity,  but  alA  to  remove  tbe  exciting  cause  wlten 
that  consists  in  the  presence  of  crude  or  undigested  acid- 
yielding  materials  in  the  stomach.  Its  action  as  a  purgative 
seems  mainly  to  depend  upon  its  meeting  with  acids  in  the 
stomach,  antl  so  forming  soluble  salts.  When  these  are 
not  present  the  magnesia  rMUains  undissolved,  and  if  used 
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igglttUmttod  by  the  mueout  leeratmu.  giii'e  rile  to  much 
uneuiiMM.  [AntaCids.]  When  however  acuUly  exntit, 
either  along  with  oonstipation  or  diarrhsa,  more  particu- 
larly in  ehildreii.  from  the  milk  diaagieelng,  or  from  a  diet 
unauitad  to  their  delicate  organi  of  digestion  being  forced 
upoa  them,  mtgnetia  it  a  very  proper  medtoine,  esfteeially  as 
it  appears  to  poweat  a  itpenifie  power  of  diminisliing  gaBtro- 
intestinal  irritation.  (Uufeland.  quoted  in  Fereira^  Ma- 
teria Mediea.)  It  is  generaUy  expedient  to  add  rhubarb  to 
it,  and  combine  it  with  some  carminative.  In  sueh  a  state 
of  combination  it  ia  peculiarly  uaeAil  in  what  is  tarmed 
diarrhaa  crapuloaa,  aruiog  Aron  too  greM  m  mixture  or  too 
large  a  quantity  of  food. 

Where  it  ii  determined  to  use  mngnona,  and  saflkient 
acid  does  not  exist  in  the  stoowob  to  ensure  the  formation 
of  a  soluble  salt,  a  little  lemon-juice  may  be  added  to  it. 
Tk»  subcarbonaie  of  magnesia  has  nearly  the  same  action  as 
the  calcined  magnesia,  but  when  it  meets  with  aeida  in  the 
alomaeh  effervescence  takes  plaoe.  aoeompented  with  a  dis- 
engagement of  carbonic  acta  gas,  which  in  some  cases  is 
ini'onvenient.  in  other  instances  extremely  beneficial.  In 
some  almost  unoonirollable  irritations  of  the  stomach,  whtse 
food  and  medicines  are  alike  rejected,  subcarbonaie  of 
magnesia  will  be  retained,  and,  by  allaying  the  irritability, 
alLuw  other  remedies  to  be  subsequently  employed.  Both 
the  subcarbonate  and  the  calcined  magnesia  are  much  used 
to  correct  heartburn,  lud  to  cheek  the  liibic  acid  diaUiesis ; 
but  their  employment  requires  much  judgment  and  atten- 
i  on.   [Antacids  ;  Antalkalixi.] 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  or  Kpsom  salts,  in  the  ordinary 
form,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  are  small  ociculv  crys- 
tals. This  renders  them  liable  to  be  confounded  with  those 
of  oxalic  acid ;  lo  avoid  which  the  sutpbate  may  be  dissolved, 
and  by  recrystallization  they  are  obtamed  in  large  fbur-«ided 
prisma  or  four-sided  pyramids.  The  taste  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  bitter  and  very  unpleasant;  but  tnis  is 
very  much  lessened  by  large  dilution  in  water,  which  at 
the  vame  time  increases  the  puigative  action  of  the  salt,  or 
by  adding  magnesia,  or  by  giving  it  in  compound  infusion 
of  roses  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
which  augments  the  refrigerating  property  of  the  medicine. 
The  addition  of  a  little  common  salt  to  a  solution  of  sul- 
plmte  of  m^esia  increases  its  cathartic  powers. 

No  saline  medicine  is  so  extensively  emptied  as  the  sifl- 
pliate  of  magnesia  as  a  purgative ;  it  is  more  rardy  used  as 
a  diuretic  or  diaphoretic.  Its  action  as  a  purgative  is  in 
general  mild  and  oertain,  causing  a  eonsiaerable  evacua- 
tiun  of  the  aerous  secretions  of  the  intestines,  and  so  pro- 
ducing a  cooling  or  lowering  efl^t  At  the  commencement 
of  most  inUammatory  complaints  and  of  fevers  its  employ- 
ment is  most  beneficial.  Its  utility  is  often  much  increued 
by  adding  to  the  solution  a  very  minute  portion  of  tarlor- 
ized  antimony,  so  as  to  fimn  the  emetioo-cathartie  solution, 
which  was  very  aenriceable  in  the  Avers  of  Indu,  and  in 
those  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  European  oonntries. 

Small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  bitter  infiisions 
are  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  accompenied 
with  constipation.  Muiyof  the  saline  mineral  waters  re- 
sorted to  for  the  cure  of  mdigestion  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
thesulpbate  of  magnesia  for  their  purgative  properties. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  convenient  antidote  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  the  salts  of  lead  or  baryta. 

Magnesian  limestone  is  sometimes  employed  for  building, 
and  is  a  very  durable  stone:  it  is  however  one  of  the  most 
deleterious  stones  fax  masons  to  licw,  as  the  gritty  particles 
very  speedily  occasion  disorders  of  tho  lungs,  ibllowed  by 
early  death.  The  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  workmen 
should  therefore  always  be  defended  by  wearinir  a  irauje  mask. 

MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE,  in  English  geology,  a 
*  formation  *  of  the  poecilitie  or  new  red-sandstone  system ; 
also  the  name  of  a  group  of  limestone  beds,  which  constitute 
the  principal  part  of  that  formation,  and  generally  contain 
a  notable  quantity  of  magnesia  in  their  composition.  Details 
regarding  the  formation  will  be  more  usefully  combined  in 
the  account  of  the  system  of  which  it  constitutes  the  base. 
We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  limestone. 
This  rock  is  seen  to  greatest  perfectioil  in  England  between 
the  rivers  Tyne  and  Tees,  between  the  rivers  Wharf  and 
Dun,  and  between  this  last  river  and  Nottingham.  We 
mention  these  parts  of  tho  great  line  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone in  the  north  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  some  interestinr  differencos  in  the  composition  and 
other  characters  of  toe  rock.  It  is  in  Uw  middhi  part  of 


the  course  here'  indicated,  finm  north  to  south,  that  the 
ttratifleation  ni  the  roek  is  most  daveh^ied.  Batween  the 
Dun  and  Wharf,  end  ftir  some  spaee  north  and  south  of 
these  ri%-en,  this  limestone  occurs,  in  fact,  in  two  rocks 
separated  from  each  other  by  beds  of  red  and  bluish  clay, 
with  gypsum  (indistinguishable  from  aot^e  of  the  upper  or 
Keupw  marls  of  the  red-sandstone  fimnation),  but  in  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  this  diffierenre  does  not  obtain. 
Of  the  two  limestones  thus  separated,  the  upper  one  had 
but  a  limited  extent  (see  Mr.  Smith's  '  Geological  Map  of 
Yorkshire'),  the  lower  oite  is  almost  uninteirupted  from  be- 
yond the  Tyne  nearly  to  the  Trent  The  upper  rork  is 
about  12  yards  thick ;  the  lower  one  reaches  SO,  or  perhaps 
in  some  eases  IM  yards;  the  untor  one  eontains  almost  no 
magnesia,  and  lime  bunit  ftom  it  u  extmaively  employ«l 
in  agriculture ;  the  lower  one  is  very  ofton  composed  of 
atmaio  aggr^tions  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  earimnaie  of 
magneaia,  anil,  both  as  stone  and  when  burnt  to  lime,  is 
more  useftil  in  building.  Its  mode  of  aggr^ation  vanes 
extremely.  In  many  situatwns  (Thorp  Arch,  in  York^ire) 
it  is  a  soft  powdery  stone  tiaversed  nevertheless  by  veins  of 
calcareous  spar ;  about  Tadcaster,  and  generally  between 
the  Nid  and  the  Dun,  it  is  a  firm  though  hardly  compact 
roc)^  often  traversed  by  sparry  veins  and  full  of  irregular 
crystallized  cavities.  The  crystals  are  generally  carbunare 
of  lime,  sometimes  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron.  In  a  fer 
casus  sulphate  of  bai^tes  appears  in  the  ibrm  of  veins  di- 
viding this  rock,  as  at  Huddleston.  near  Fen^bridse.  &c. 
Still  less, onnmonly  thin  veins  of  carbonate  of  copper 
(sometimes  apparently  epigene,  on  eulphuret)  line  die  jo>nts 
of  the  rock,  alMut  Newton  Kyme,  near  Tadcaster,  and  ia 
other  places. 

Some  of  the  best  building-stone  of  this  description  b  dug 
in  the  quarries  of  Huddleston,  Broadsworth,  and  Warmi>- 
worth,  and  it  is  generally  really  or  nearly  an  atomic  com- 
bination of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  masnesik. 
(This  fkct  was  communicated  to  us  by  the  hie  Dr.  Henry 
of  Manchester.) 

A  further  state  of  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  ibi* 
rock  is  noticed  in  several  localities  between  the  kva  and 
the  Dun,  where  the  rocks  assume  locally  and  fur  Umwc^V 
areas  the  oolitie  texture ;  and,  finally,  as  one  of  the  lav^ 
vslusble  bnilding^tones  in  the  range  of  ihe  munoitn 
limestone,  may  be  signalized  the  white  limestone  orRvci.t; 
Abbey,  which  in  that  noble  ruin  has  stood  the  ravii^i??  J 
time  better  than  almost  any  'freestone'  of  the  norih  uf 
England. 

Farther  south,  the  grain  of  the  rock  changes ;  it  beeoniLS 
continually  more  and  more  crystalline,  and  from  BoUovt-; 
to  Nottingham  the  magnesian  limestone  may  be  dc«mU:d. 
with  little  inaccuracy,  as  a  real  dolomite,  partiallv  dt;ba-^l 
by  small  admixtures  of  sand.  The  small  rhomboidol  cnaJa^^ 
of  this  rock  are  very  evident  in  specimens  which  wc  col- 
lected many  years  at  Mansfield  Woodbouse  and  ucai 
NottiDghun. 

A  crystalline  stmetnre  of  the  magnesian  limestone  Mk 
is  however  not  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  its  lan^. 
though  there  it  is  manifested  in  connexion  with  \ery  useful 
qualities  in  architecture.  In  the  county  of  Durham 
find  it  exhibited  in  the  purely  calcareous  roeks  of  Hawthorn 
Hive  nearEasington,  in  the  romantic,  contorted,  and  biokiai 
cliffs  and  pinnacles  of  Marsden,  and  in  the  singular  conl- 
loidal  quarries  of  Building-hill.  At  Marsden  it  is  cunuus 
to  notice  in  near  contrast,  in  the  cliff,  the  flexible  laminated 
limestone,  and  in  the  detached  pinnacles  an  equally  lami- 
nated rock  traversed  by  complete  planes  of  cristBllioe  slnit^ 
ture.  Whi^  does  this  teach?  obviously,  the  important  fart, 
that,  since  its  deposition  in  lamins,  the  sedimentar\'  ma-^ 
of  carbonate  of  Hme  has  been  subject  to  a  new  tnolecuUr 
arrangement,  which,  predominating  over  the  orifrinal  btrur 
ture,  has  readjusted  the  perticlea  and  generated  a  new 
structure.  In  the  same  vicinity  are  brecciated  rocks,  which 
seem  to  require  the  hypothesis  of  reaggregation  of  frag- 
mented portions  of  previously  indurated  magnesian  lime- 
stone beds.  Thus  ^-arious  are  the  ospecls  of  the  mineral 
aggregation  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of  England.  Tbe»e 
diversities  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  lower  rock,  for 
the  upper  laminated  non -magnesian  portion  is  usually  of 
a  uniform  close  texture,  except  in  the  lower  beds,  which  aie 
somewhat  cellular  (and  of  little  value  to  the  limeburiier)  at 


It  should  be  added  that  the  general  colonr  of  Ihe  magny- 
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brown,  or  reddish,  while  the  upper  rock  w  covmionly  of  a 
grey,  smoky,  or  purplish  hue.  This  took  ia  usually  ioter- 
stratified  with  thin  day  partings,  the  lower  one  very  rarely. 

The  soecific  gmnty  of  magnesian  limestone  is  usually 
greattt  thaa  that  of  commcHi  carbonate  of  lime.  Iliis  how- 
ever maj-  be  overiooked  in  the  usual  incomplete  mode  of 
trying  such  esmnnwnts,  unless  the  observer  makes  the 
easy  oofrecUon  due  to  the  dworptiou  of  water  by  oiany  of 
these  stonest.  Tried  in  powder  (fbr  example,  by  Leslie's 
process),  the  magnesian  limeetooes  of  England  betray,  by 
their  weight,  then  affinity  to  the  dolomilic  rocks  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Eifel,  though  the  introduction  of  the  magnesia  is 
probably  not  at  all  due  to  the  same  cause  in  the  two  cases. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  admirable  memoir  in  the 
*  Geological  Transactions,'  on  the  Magnesian  Limestone, 
has  pointed  out  clearly  the  most  common  oi^nio  fossils  of 
this  rock.  We  shall  only  observe  here  that  in  lesfwct  of 
fishes  (Palaouisei,  &o.).  moUusoa  (Pzodueta,  SpiriliBra. 
&o.).  and  soophyta  (Retepora,  &&).  this  rock  shows  an  ex- 
treme analogy  with  the  carboniferous  system.  Its  place,  by 
mineral  analogies,- may  be  rightly  fixed  in  the  pcMulitic 
system ;  but,  by  the  affinities  of  uganic  existence,  it  will 
be  classed  with  the  more  antient  rocks.  Let  any  one,  fur 
example,  contrast  its  marine  fossils,  whether  ^rived  from 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  or  the  Thuringerwald,  with  those  of 
tho  muschelkalk;  the  former  are  seen  to  be  anali^ous  to 
forms  common  in  the  mountain  limestone,  the  latter  to 
those  of  the  lias.  In  neither  case  is  the  resemblance  per- 
fect ;  the  species  are  not  identical,  but  the  result  above  an- 
uounced  is  une^uivocali  and  n^mt  sooD  be  felt  in  geolo- 
gical classifioatton. 

(Sedgwick  in  Qeol.  Thing.;  Smith's  Ggological  Map  of 
Yorkshire^  &c.  Notices  of  contemporaneous  deposits  in  the 
midland  and  southern  counties  of  England  occur  in  Mur- 
chison's  Silurian  ^stem;  Conybeureand  Phillips,  Geol.  qf 
England  and  Wales,  &c.} 

MAGNE'SIUM,  a  peculiar  metal,  of  which  magnesia  is 
tne  oxide,  a  substance  that  was  originally  sold  under  this 
name  by  a  Roman  canon  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  first  procured  by  calcin- 
ing the  reudue  left  after  evaporating  the  mother-waters  of 
nitre.  The  method  by  which  it  is  at  present  obtained  will 
be  presently  stated. 

The  existence  of  magnesium  was  first  demonstrated  by 
the  electro-chemical  researches  of  Sir  H-Davy:  he  found 
that  when  moistened  magnesia  was  negatively  electrized 
with  mercury,  an  amalgam  was  obtained  which  decom- 
posed water  and  gave  rise  to  nu^^nesia,  by  the  oxidizement 
of  the  peculiar  metal  amalgamated  with  the  mercury ;  he 
did  not  however  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  him 
to  examine  its  properties.  Id  1830  M.  Bussy  procured  this 
motal  by  decomposing  chloride  of  magnesium  by  means  of 
potassium.  This  was  effected  by  placing  some  small  pieces 
of  potassium  in  a  glass  tube,  wiln  fragments  of  the  chlo- 
ride put  over  them ;  this  was  fused  by  the  application  of 
heat,  and  the  potassium  was  allowed  to  run  tncough  it  by 
bligbtty  inclining  the  tube;  li^ht  was  evolved,  and  the 
uia;>s,  when  cold,  was  washed  with  water,  which  dissolved 
the  chloride  of  potassium  formed,  and  lelt  the  magnesium 
unacted  upon  in  the  state  of  small  globules. 

Magnesium  is  of  a  white  colour.  Tike  silveri  ns  lustre  is 
metallic  and  brilliant,  it  is  very  malleable,  and  fuses  at  a  red 
beat ;  in  dry  air  it  undei^oes  no  change,  but  in  moist  air  it 
id  superficially  oxidized  ;  it  may  be  boiled  in  water  without 
iiiiffuring  any  change.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air 
or  in  oxygen  gas  it  burns  brilliantly,  and,  combining  with 
oxygen,  becomes  magnesia.  In  chlorine  gas  it  burns  spon- 
taneously. It  dissolves  in  diluted  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  it  is 
oxidixed  and  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  nitrate  of 
magnesia  results. 

Oxygen  and  Magnesiuntj  from  what  has  j  ust  been  stated, 
rombine  very  readuy,  but  only  in  one  proportion ;  and  the 
result  is  oxide  of  magnesium,  or  msgneeio.  The  mode  in 
which  this  substance  was  first  obtained  has  already  been 
mentioned.  It  is  now  procured  by  decomposing  sulphate 
of  magnesia  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  subjecting 
the  washed  and  dried  carbonate  precipitated  to  a  strong 
beat  in  an  earthen  crucible :  by  this  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled,  and  the  magnesia,  or  oxide  of  mi^esium,  remains, 
which  haa  the  fbllowing  properties:  it  is  colourless,  inodo- 
rous, and  tasteless,  if  pure ;  it  does  not,  like  lime,  become 
hot  when  vuwi  with  water,  and  it  is  very  nearly  iiisoluble 


in  it,  although  when  moistened  it  exhibits  the  alkaline  pro. 
party  of  turning  veg^ble  yellows  brown ;  by  exposure  to 
the  ail  it  attracts  carbonie  aoid,  and  is  reconverted  to  the 
state  of  ou-bonat^  combined  with  aamo  hydrate.  It  appean, 
&om  indirect  experiments,  to  be  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  HagneBtum  .  12 
1  equivalent  of  Oxygen    ,      ,  8 

Equivalent  20 
Chlorine  and  Magnesitmi  tct  readily  upon  each  other,  the 
metal  burning  spontaneously  in  the  gas;  it  may  also  be 
procured  by  transmitting  di7  chlorine  gas  over  a  mixture 
of  magnesia  and  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain 
tube.  According  however  to  Liebig  it  is  b^  obtained  by 
dissolving  magnesia  in  hj^drochloric  acid,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  d^ness,  mixing  the  residue  witn  an  equal 
weight  of  hydrochlonte  of  ammonu,  and  projecting  the 
mixture  in  small  portions  at  a  tkw  into  a  led-not  platina. 
oruciblft  When  the  aminoniaoal  salt  has  been  expdled, 
Aised  chloride  of  magnesium  remains,  which  on  cooling 
becomes  a  transparent  colourless  mass ;  it  is  inodorous,  in- 
tensely bitter,  very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  both  in  water 
and  alcohol.  This  salt  is  one  of  the  saline  ingredients  of 
sea-water,  and  exists  in  the  bittern  left  after  prepai-ing 
common  salt,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  also 
found  in  some  mineral  wat^s,  and  was  formerly  called 
muriate  of  magnesia. 

When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  is  concen- 
trated b^  evaporation,  and  exposed  to  a  very  cold  aUath 
sphere  It.  yields  deliquescent  prismatic  crystals  which  con- 
tain much  water. 

It  is  applied  to  no  direct  use;  sometimes  however  the 
bittern  wbicb  contains  it  is  decomposed  by  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate, for  the  purpose  of  forming  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
It  consists  of 

1  equivalent  of  Magnesium  •  18 
1  equivalent  of  Chlorine   .      .  36 

Equivalent  48 
_  Bromine  and  Magnesium  may  be  obtained  in  combina- 
tion by  dissolving  magnesia  in  hydrobromic  acid ;  by  eva- 
poration small  aeicular  prisms  of  bromide  ctystallixe,  which 
nave  a  sharp  taste,  are  very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  both 
in  water  ana  alcohol.  When  heated  in  the  air  these  crystals 
are  resolved  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  magnesia. 

Fluorine  and  Magneeium  unite  when  magnesia  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrofluoric  add.  The  compound  formed  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  or  in  bydroflucffie  aoid»  and  is  not  decompraed 
by  a  red  heat 

Carbon  and  Magnmitm. — No  compound  of  theao  is 
known. 

Sulpkar  and  Magneriwn  do  not  combine  when  heated 
together,  nor  is  a  perfect  sulphuret  formed  when  sulphur 
is  heated  with  magnesia.  The  compound  is  not  soluble  in 
water;  hy  heat  the  sulphur  barns  off.  Wb«i  however  a 
solution  of  sulphiiret  of  barium  is  added  to  one  <^  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  then,  accmding  toBerselius,  sulphate  of  barytes  is 
precipitated,  and  sulphuiet  of  barium  remains  in  solution. 

Iodine  cmd  Magnesium.  — A  compound  of  these  is  ob- 
tained when  magnesia  is  dissolved  in  hydriodic  acid ;  it  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  known  only  in  solution.  It  is 
staled  also  that  when  magnesia  is  heated  with  iodine  in 
water,  both  iodide  of  magnesium  and  lodate  of  magnesia  are 
procured. 

Magnena,  or  Oxide  qf  Magnesium,  combines  with  most 
acids  to  form  sidtB,  two  of  whioh  an  of  grsat  importance  in 
medicine ;  but  we  shall  first  mention  the 

Hydrate  q^JIfd^wriia.— Thisis  a  saline  compound,  and 
was  first  discovMed  in  serpentine  in  New  Jersey,  and  since 
in  Unst,  It  is  white,  with  a  greenish  tint,  foliated,  and 
easily  splits  into  thin  flexible  laminEB.  It  has  a  pearly 
lustre,  translucent  on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  2-35; 
hardness  I.  It  is  stated  to  occur  at  Hoboken.  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  diverging  ncedleform  crystals.  It  is  composed  of 
about  31  water  and  66  magnesia,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron 
and  manganese ;  these  are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one 
equivalent  each  of  water  and  earth. 

Hydrate  of  m^esia  may  be  obtained  artificially  hy  ^e- 
cipitating  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  soda.  The  pre- 
cipitate, after  drying  at  212",  retains  about  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  water. 

Nitric  Add  and  Magnesia  readily  combine,  and  yield 
nitrate  of  magnesia.  The  solution  is  colourbM,  and  eit- 
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tnmaly  bitter.  Bjr  cmponlieii  it  yields,  iliougn  with  diffi- 
oultj,  rhonbio  oryttab,  wbidi  contBin  »  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  are  vary  deliqneaceot.  It  n  deeompoaed  at  a 
nd  boat,  and  is  lometiniea  found  in  erude  mtra.  The 
snhvdrouB  aalt  is  computed  of 

1  equivalent  of  Nitrie  Acid  .  54 
1  equivalent  of  Hagnesia  •  SO 

Equivalent  74 
It  is  Tiow  applied  to  no  me,  bat  ii  the  fait  firom  vhidi 
nvfrnesia  wu  originally  obtained. 

Carbonic  Acid  and  Magnesia  form  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  it  hu  been  found  native  in  New  Jersey.  It  has  a  yel- 
lowi<Ob  while  colour,  with  a  Hat  coneboidal  and  sometimes 
earthy  flraeture.  It  is  opaque,  hardness  4'5,  and  ver}'  diffi- 
cult to  break.  Specific  gravity  about  2*8  to  2*9.  The  purest 
was  found  by  Klaproth  to  consist  of  carbonic  acid  49,  and 
magnesia  48,  uritn  3  of  water.  It  may  therefore  be  con* 
sidered  as  composed  of  very  nearly  one  equivalent  of  aeid 
and  one  of  base. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  rather  a  compound  of  car- 
bonate and  hydrate  of  maji^nesta,  is  artiflcialty  prepared  for 
medicinal  use  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  b^ 
means  of  carbonate  of  sodx  The  carbonate  of  maniesia  la 
precipitated  as  an  insoluble  white  powder.  This  substanoe. 
when  pure,  is  colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  unalter- 
able in  the  air ;  it  is  deeompoaed  by  the  stronger  adds  vrith 
effer%'e«:cnce,  and  by  heat  the  carbonic  acid  ii  also 
expellud.    It  appears  to  be  composed  of 

4  equivalents  of  bydrated  carbonate  of  Magnesia.  204 

1  equivalent  of  bihydrated  Magnesia      .       .  38 

E<juiTaIent  242 
Sufp^urieAcid  and  Magnetia  constitute  the  salt  long  and 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Epsom  salt,  having  been  first 
obtained  from  a  spring  at  that  place.  Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  is  its  proper  name,  was  afterwams  obtained  by 
evaporating  and  crystallizing  the  bittern  remaining  after 
preparing  common  salt  from  sea-water ;  but  it  was  mixed 
with  80  much  chloride  of  magnesium  riut  it  was  ejctremely 
liable  to  become  damp.  The  late  Dr.  Henry  invented  a 
very  ingenious  process  for  preparing  it  ftom  magnesian 
limestone,  in  which  this  inconvenience  and  impurity  are 
tolatly  avoided. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  salt  which  crystallizes  very 
readily ;  and  although  the  crystals  are  usually  small,  they 
may  be  obtained  of  considerable  size  by  slowly  cooling  a 
largo  quantity  of  tlic  solution.   The  primary  tofra  of  the 
crystal  is  a  right  prism,  with  a  rhombic  base.    This  saJt  is 
extremely  bitter,  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  which  dis- 
solves an  equal  weight,  and  boiling  water  one^third  more. 
It  is  but  slightly  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  yet  is 
rather  inclined  to  effloresce.   It  is  not  decomposed  by  heat, 
but  the  water  of  crystallization  is  expelled.  It  is  composed  of 
1  equivalent  of  Sulphuric  Acid  ,  40 
1  equivalent  of  Magnesia         .  20 
7  equivalents  of  Water  .         .  63 

Equivalent  123 
It  is  extensively  employed  as  a  purgatLve,  and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  mag'iesia  and  its  carbonate. 

Tliis  £alt  comhinea  with  various  others  to  form  double 
salts :  as,  fur  example,  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  of  potash, 
and  of  soda,  forming  the  ammonto  sulphate,  the  potash  and 
soda  sulphates  of  magnesia,  which  are  all  crystalline  salts, 
hut  they  are  not  important. 

Photphorie  Add  and  Magnesia  are  best  obtained  in  com- 
bination by  mixing  concentrated  and  hot  solutions  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  soda :  after  some  hours 
crystals  of  the  phosphate  are  obtained.   They  effloresce 
slowly  in  the  air,  and  are  soluble  in  fifteen  times  their 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  by  hot  water  they  are  decomposed 
i*ito  a  subsalt  which  is  insoluble,  and  an  acid  one  which 
remains-in  solution.   The  crystals  ore  composed  of 
1  equivalent  of  Phosphoric  Acid  .  36 
1  equivalent  of  Magnesia   .       ,  30 
7  equivalents  of  Water      ,      ,  63 


Equivalent  119 
ims  salt  IS  applied  to  no  use;  combined  wUh  ammoniait 
forms  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  a  compoond 
winch  exists  in  urine,  and  u  a  common  innedicnt  in  urinary 
calculi.  [Calculvs.} 


MafMsia  foriM  »  gTMt  BMiAer  «f         MllB,  and  one 

of  these,  the  naffnceiwi  limestoiMi,  wUoh  isadoaUe  oaiho- 
nate  of  lime  and  mairnesia,  u  fosnd  in  immense  quaotiiies 
in  different  parts  of  England.  [MAOiriwur  LuntroHi.] 
Magnesia  is  found  also  iji  a  great  numberofmineivl  bodies: 
as  steatite,  tale,  asbesloe,  ftc. 

Magnesian  salts  are  mostly  Boliri>le  in  wmter;  by  the 
addition  <^soda  tbeyyiold  hydrate  of  nngnesiB,  and  byadd- 
ingearbonate  of  soda,  hydraled  eerbonale  of  msRiMie- 

The  sesqui-  and  bi-earbonatesof  potaAand  soda  oetxsioii 
no  preeipitation  in  solutions  of  magnesiui  salts,  until  beainl 
so  as  to  repel  the  exeess  at  rarbonic  acid.  Phosphate  of 
soda  added  to  magnesian  st^ution  gives  no  immediate  pre- 
cipitate, hut  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  u  «tremc^  iiuo- 
luhle  ammoniaoo-magnesiui  phosphate  is  formed ;  aad  this 
is  the  hmt  mode  of  testii^  the  presenee  of  nN^neaa,  wbn 
the  requisite  precautions  are  adopted. 

MAGNET  (derived  from  the  Greek  ^r*^)  ^  ^  melallre 
body  possessing  the  remarkable  propeny  of  attracimg  iron 
''and  some  otber  metals.  It  is  saM  to  heve  been  foood 
abundantly  near  Magneria  in  I^rdia.  from  which  curuat- 
stanee  its  name  may  have  been  derived.  The  attracnr^ 
power  of  the  magnet  was  known  at  a  ycrf  early  periti 
as  references  are  made  to  it  by  Aristotle,  suid  cy.'n 
particularly  by  Pliny,  who  states  that  ignorant  peo^ 
called  it  /errvm  vivttm,  or  quiek-iron ;  a  name  eomevlat 
analogous  to  our  lo«d-«tone.  Hie  same  audior  appesn  i. 
have  been  acquunted  with  the  power  of  the  maRnet  to  cua- 
municate  prt^rties  similar  to  its  own  to  other  bod>x. 
When  found  native,  it  is  generally  a  heavy  ferraginoiis  vti 
of  a  dull  greyish  colour,  hut  the  ores  of  cobalt  and  nickel 
also  frequently  possess  the  ma^ettc  properties. 

The  universal  law,  diat  reaction  is  coexistent  with  articn. 
implies,  that  iron  must  react  on  the  magnet;  and  ve 
find  in  fkct,  that  if  a  piece  of  iron  is  fixed,  and  a  9ii»l! 
magnet  be  suspended  by  a  string  near  it,  the  magnet  wii^ 
then  bo  moved  towards  the  iron  f  thes  a//  ibe  iron  ii: 
the  moss  of  the  globe  acts  upon  a  rasenet.  It  is  al<-' 
now  known  that  electrical  currents  influence  magTielic 
bodies  [Electro-Mao  rtETisM] ;  while  hmX  lusaa  tnftuenra 
on  magnetic  intensity.  Hence  it  follows  as  a  mechmWal 
consequence,  that  if  a  magnetic  needle  or  evlinder  lie  ils- 
pended  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  so  as  to  be  1^  to  mow  Ji 
any  direction  round  that  poin^  it  will  not  take  an  arbitisiy 
position  like  unmagnetizcd  bodies,  but  must  take  a  spenC'r 
direction,  namely,  that  which  represents  the  resultant  uf 
all  the  magnetic  forces  to  which  it  is  subject.  Its  fii^iii-j:. 
in  a  given  place  can  be  defined  by  two  angles;  the  oia- 
called  the  variation  or  declination,  the  other  the  dip.  tht 
first  is  the  angle  formed  by  the  vertical  plane  in  which  th" 
necdle  lies  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian  ;  the  •^eiMifl  > 
the  inclination  of  the  line  of  the  needle  to  the  plane  jf  i.- 
horizon.  The  latter  is  avoided  in  the  com  pass- neetlle  b. 
sustaining  it  horizontally  on  a  point  which  is  neces^at  .> 
different  ftvm  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  variatim  is  tti^. 
the  angle  made  by  the  direction  of  the  needle  with  l&ai ' 
an  exact  and  horiiontal  north-and-south  line.  Th»  pr  - 
perty  of  the  needle  is  called  its  polarity,  and  is  a  eonsequenc- 
of  its  otber  properties  above  noticed;  the  fact  huvcTtT 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  anliq^iiy 
hut  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  «ith 
from  a  very  remote  date.  It  is  the  most  niieful  of  thv 
known  properties  of  the  magnet,  being  of  the  mostcsseot:!:'. 
importance  to  the  mariner,  when  the  magnet  is  cai»trurtfl 
in  the  form  of  the  compass- needle. 

Dr. Gilbert,  who  was  physician  in  ordinary  toQueeo  E>.za- 
beth,  states  that  P.  Venetus  brought  a  compass  from  Ch-..  z 
in  1 260.  Gilbert  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  ^^ubi' ' : 
of  magnetism,  and  to  some  extent  inculcated  ihe  docir:i:V  -f 

Savitation,  by  comparing  the  earth  to  a  gt^t  nug^' 
is  theory  on  this  subject  is  given  in  a  work  entitled  T*-  !f- ' 
tatM  sive  PAytiologia  nova  de  Magnete  (1600).  an-1  i.k 
term  '  poles  of  a  magnet'  arose  from  that  theorj'.  whidi  is 
remarkably  consonant  with  the  notions  of  the  prci-ent  dav ; 
for  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  he  denominated  the  ^.-.^ik 
pole,  in  connection  with  his  theory,  while  Poisson,  in  lii 
elegant 'Memoirs  on  Magnetism,'  calls  the  magnetic  f.uM 
at  that  extremity  of  the  magnet  the  Austral  fluid,  because] 
as  like  electricities  repel  [Elbctbicity],  so,  on  his  hypothf-i 
of  the  magnetic  fluids,  tliat  occupying  the  north  end  <ji  t 
magnetised  needle  is  repelled  by  the  austral  fluid  ur  t>jt 
restrial  magnetism. 
The  appEeattou  of 
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gation  TDUBt  speedily  have  led  to  tlie  ihaeovery  of  it» 
variation,  and  in  the  'Ufeof  Columbas,'  written  by  ki» 
soil,  it  is  distinctly  assigned  to  (hat  celebrated  man ;  and 
though  its  amount  in  1492  must  have  been  small  iti 
France,  Spain,  &r.,  yet  it  was  doubtless  a  very  obiervable 
rjuantity  in  many  of  the  regions  visited  by  Columbus. 
Some  have  carried  baek  the  date  of  this  discoTwy  to  the 
year  1269,  but  on  very  doubtftil  grounds.  When  ita  amount 
came  to  be  observed  \f  ith  some  accuracy,  we  Rnd  it  at  Paris, 
in  1541,  7i°  B. ;  in  15S0,  84"  E. ;  in  1580,  11^"  B.;  in  1630, 
4^°  B.:  and  at  Rome,  in  1670,  3*  W.  At  the  present 
moment  it  has  passed  its  maximum  in  limdon,  and  is  now 
muvin^;  easterly. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Columbus  was  acquainted  also 
with  the  diurnal  variation,  but  nothing  very  accurate  on  this 
subject  was  known  before  the  numerous  and  valuable 
observations  made  by  CaiAon,  in  1750.  He  showed  that 
the  needle  vibrates,  daring  the  day  and  the  nigh^  through 
an  arc  as  great  as  13^'  in  the  midsummer,  the  minimum  7' 
occurring  in  the  winter  season;  he  ascribed  the  diurnal 
vanaiioa  to  the  action  of  solar  heat  alfbctini;  the  intensity 
of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  The  principles  of  thermo- 
electric currents  were  at  that  period  unknown,  but  Hooke 
in  1684  showed  that  iron  and  steel  rods  could  be  magnet- 
ized, by  rapidly  heating  and  cooling  them  in  the  magnetic 
meridian.  Graham,  instrument-maker,  of  London,  was  the 
the  first  who  distinctly  announced  tiie  diurnal  variation,  in 
1  77'2  ;  the  maximum  declination  being  then  14°  35'  west. 
The  variation  of  the  variation  was  first  observed  by  Guntbr. 

The  dip  was  first  observed  by  Robert  Norman  in  1576. 
His  mode  of  adjusting  the  compass-needle  led  him  to  this 
discovery ;  ftit  he  accurately  balanced  the  needle  on  its 
pivot,  previous  to  magnetizing  it.  After  it  became  a 
intignet,  it  would  no  longer  balance  on  the  same  pomt,  with- 
out attaching  a  small  weight  at  lha  south  extremity. 
When  freely  suspended  by  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  north 
extremity  became  depre^ed ;  the  dip  then  being  about  71** 
50'.  The  dip  undergoes  diurnal  variations,  as  well  as  the 
declination ;  but  observations  on  the  former  are  far  the 
most  difficult  The  dip  also  changes  by  elevating  the 
needle  to  considerable  heights;  on  which  subject  Biot  has 
made  some  very  delicate  experiments.  A  very  simple  law 
relative  to  the  amount  of  the  dip  at  different  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  was  remarked  by  professor  Krafft,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  in  1 809 ;  namely,  if  wo  measure  the  latitude  fW)m 
the  magnetic  equator,  the  tangent  of  the  dip  is  double  the 
tangent  of  such  latitude.  Mr.  Barlow  has  dlustrated  this 
law  by  experiments  on  magnetized  iron  ball*  acting  on 
small  needles  at  the  snrfkces;  and  Biot  has  deduced  the 
same  law  from  theory. 

The  law  of  the  magnetic  forces  was  a  long  time  undis- 
covered: Newton  supposed  it  to  follow  the  inverse  cube  of 
the  distance,  or  some  higher  power ;  for  in  his  experiments, 
the  variation  of  intensity  and  the  effect  of  the  mutual  influ- 
ences of  the  magnetic  fluids  in  the  bodies  themselves  being 
overlooked,  an  erroneous  result  was  necessarily  consequent. 
However,  Mitchell,  by  a  careful  revision  of  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Brooke  Taylor  and  of  Hauksbee ;  Coulomb,  by  his 
elofrant  apparatus,  the  torsion  balance;  Biot,  by  the 
method  of  observing  the  times  of  the  oscillations  of  the 
small  neodlea  aete^on;  and  flnatly,  Hansteen  of  Chris- 
tiana, by  a  series  of  refined  experiments  and  calculations, 
have  demonstrated  the  true  law  of  magnetio  action ; 
namely,  dirccily  as  the  intensity,  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance. 

One  essential  property  by  which  a  magnet  differs  from 
sofl  iron  under  the  magnetic  influence,  is  this:  if  we  sepa- 
rulti  a  magnetic  bar  into  any  number  of  minute  patts,  each 
such  part  will  be  endowed  with  polarity,  similar  to  the 
whule:  the  position  of  those  poles,  or  foci  of  greatest  attrac- 
tion, is  permanent  in  a  magnet  of  a  given  form  ;  but  in  soft 
iron  it  will  ch>inge  when  the  distance  of  the  iron  from  the 
iiilUii'ncing  magnet  is  altered. 

Ilalley  was  sent  out,  under  William  and  Mary,  with  the 
command  of  two  ships,  to  make  magnetic  observations  in 
different  latitudes*  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  (in 
1  G<i8-g> ;  and  was  the  first  who  constructed  a  magnetic  chart, 
wh.ch  possessed  at  the  time  great  merit  for  accuracy:  the 
most  valued  at  the  present  day  arc  those  by  Hansteen, 
constiuclcd  from  ol>servation8  subsequent  to  Halley,'  by 
various  scientific  travellers  and  nautical  men,  surh  as 
Humboldt,  Ross,  Parry,  Scorcsby,  &c.  [Maonetisu  J 
I>uriDg  a  tiiunder-storm,  the  poles  of  a  magnet  ore  fre- 


huently  mverted ,  the  explanation  of  which  belongs  to 
ELBCTBO-MAeNBTisic  t  and  the  appearance  of  the  aurora 
boreslis  is  oftwi  attended  with  vibrations  of  the  compass- 
needle,  to  the  extent  of  several  d^rees.  The  actual  mode 
in  which  the  aurora  is  produced  being  still  unknown,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  whether  the  aurora  to  itself  the  cause 
of  this  magnetitr  pttecnomenon,  or  vliether  both  are  attri- 
butable to  some  unknown  common  cause. 

MAGNETIC  INTENSITY.  When  a  magnetic  needle 
is  freely  suspended  by  its  centre  of  grerrity,  it  is  then  acted 
on  by  all  terrestrial  bodies  containing  the  magnetic  fluids, 
whether  in  a  fixed  state,  as  in  loadstone^res,  or  in  a  state 
susceptible  of  change,  as  in  masses  of  soft  iron,  and  also  by 
electrical  euirents,  whether  produced  hy  the  chemical 
changes  which  various  substences  in  the  globe  continually 
undergo,  or  arising  ftom  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat 
both  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  on  the  surfbce  in  dif- 
f^nt  latitudes.  The  direction  of  the  resultant  of  all  such 
forces  may  he  r^rded  as  possessing  parallelism  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  needle,  and  the  latter  acquires  in  eonse- 
nenee  a  like  direction  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meri- 
ian,  of  which  the  position  becomes  in  this  manner  known. 
If  a  needle  thus  suspended  be  made  to  oscillate  in  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  titne  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  oscillations  are  performed  be  observed, 
and  thus  the  time  of  a  single  oscillation  deduced;  the  con- 
nection of  this  time  with  Uie  intensity  of  the  mi^etio 

fbree  is  expreaied  by  the  Ibrmula  /  =  r  similar  to 

that  used  for  the  eommon  psndnlnni.  In  this  equation  t 
represents  the  time  til  one  oscillation, « the  number  .3*14159, 
/  tne  distance  between  the  centres  of  oscillation  uid  grsTity, 
and  F  the  aceeleratittg  foree  (^magnetism.  Hence  we  de- 

dnee  also  F  «       ;  oonsequentiy  when  one  and  the  same 

needle  is  used  in  different  experiments,  the  force  F  is  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  time  (  of  one  or  of  a  given 
number  of  oscillations.  But  it  is  in  practice  extremely  dif- 
ficalt  to  produce  oscillations  in  the  magnetio  meridian,  and 
ingenious  contrivances  to  that  end  have  often  been  sug- 
gested and  used,  but  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  lelativs 
value  of  F  is  equally  attained  by  supporting  the  needle 
horizontally,  as  in  the  compass,  and  observing  the  time  of 
the  horizontal  oscillations.  If  0  represent  the  dip,  then  by 
the  resolution  of  forces  the  horbontal  part  of  the  magnetic 
force  is  P  cos  9 ;  if  now  T  represent  the  time  of  (suppose  300) 
oscillations,  then  by  the  preceding  foitnule  we  must  have 
F  cos  0  inversely  proportional  to  T* ;  let  F',  9',  T*, represent 
quantities  oorresponding  to  P,  0,  T,  for  a  difliment  latitude 
P  T^cosO* 

or  longitude,  then      m  .^^^  ;  by  which  formula  the 

relative  intensities  of  terrestrial  magnetism  at  different 
places  may  be  ascertained  with  Uttie  trouble. 

The  times  of  300  oscillations  in  seconds  at  tbe  following 
places  are  taken  from  a  table  computed  by  Hansteen : — 
Stockholm  815,  Edinbtinh  820,  Christiansand  820,  Oxford 
780,  Danzig  770,  Gottenbu^  812,  Liverpool  801,  I^ondon 
775,  Berlin  760,  Fans  753,  Lflbeek  776.  Altona  776,  Johns- 
knuden  861,  (JhristiBnia  814,  IngoUUand  833,  Copenhunn 
788.  Breslau  741. 

The  loous  of  all  the  points  at  which  the  intensity  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism  is  the  same  ouantity  as  at  one  given 
place  is  called  the  isod^iamie  tme  passii^  through  it. 
ThesB  lines  ate  generally  of  double  eurvattve ;  but  neglecting 
this,  whiefa  may  also  be  said  of  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  tbey 
run  genendly  parallel  to  eadi  othorandto  the  latter  lines, 
in  the  temperate  nne^  but  in  other  cases  Ibese  two  elasssa 
of  lines  intersect  at  a  considerable  angle.  M.  Hansteea 
states  that  the  intensity  of  magnetism  is  less  in  the  soutfaom 
than  in  the  nortfann  hemisphere.  M.  Kot  has  given  a 
formula  deduced  flnm  hypothetical  otmsideraiioua,  which 
bac  been  found  nearly  eoinodent  wi&  the  observed  cases  of 

temsfnal  mteusity,  via.  intensity  oe  "^^^^3  ^t  f)'y  »  * 

being  the  dip  as  before. 

As  the  declination  and  di[i  have  diurnal  variations,  so 
also  has  the  magnetic  intensity:  the  minimum  being  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  the  maximum  in 
about  six  hours  afterwards.  The  intensity  u^alao  greatest 
in  December,  and  least  in  June-Digj^i^ed  by  LjOOglC 
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An  intcmUng  Hrtes  of  obtervationi  made  by  M.  Que- 
Idet,  of  BnuMU,  Hhowi  that  in  tbe  gradual  aseeut  from 
Geneva  to  tlw  Cot  do  Balme  the  inleaait^  of  terreatrul 
UKgnetism  increaset ;  for  inilanoe,  the  bonxontal  intensity 
at  the  village  Siroplon  ii  greater  than  that  at  Booneville 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  44  to  43. 

Similar  methods  (and  aometimea  the  balance  of  torsion) 
liBve  been  used  to  discover  tbe  nlative  intensities  of  mag- 
netitm  as  distributed  in  bodies;  in  straight  and  natrow 
Uuninn  it  has  been  found  by  Coulomb  to  be  nevly  pio- 
portiooal  to  the  square  of  tbe  distanoe  (torn  ibm  middle 
point.  ^  . 

MAONSnSM.  If  we  Ufce  a  natural  or  artdleul  mag- 
net, and,  spreaduv  over  a  piece  of  paper  a  quantity  of  line 
iran  filings,  place  the  magnet  on  the  paper,  on  taking 
it  up,  we  shall  find  that  the  iron  filings  are  attached 
to  it  in  some  degree  over  all  its  surbce,  but  they  will 
bt  principally  accumulated  at  two  points  situated  near 
tlio  eiida  of  the  magnet ;  these  points  are  called  the  poles 
of  the  magnet.  Sometimes  when  a  masnetie  bar  is  rolled 
■amongst  iron  filings,  we  may  And  severu  such  points  along 
Ihubar;  the  magnei  is  then  said  to  have  consecutive  points. 
At  present  we  shall  consider  only  tbe  first  or  aimpU  ease  of 
twu  pules,  which  we  ouy  represent  by  the  fetters  N  and  8. 
When  a  needle  formed  of  thi*  material  is  luspended 
hutxontally  on  a  pivot  armed  with  agate,  it  aamimea  a  par- 
ticular direci  ion.  nearly  north  and  south.  [Maonst.]  The 
pole  N,  at  tbe  north  extremity  of  the  needle  thus  adjusted, 
u  cuinroonly  called  the  north  pole  of  the  needle ;  the  other, 
S,  ilie  Bouth  pole,  though  tbe  contrary  names,  aa  used  by 
Dr.  Gilbert,  would  be  mora  correct  in  conneotioD  with  the 
theory  of  magnetism. 

If  we  now  hringa  piece  of  soil  iron  near  tbe  pole  N,  it  will  be 
attracted  to  that  pole  and  become  attached  to  it,  so  that  the 
exertion  of  a  mechanical  force  i»  necessary  to  aepajate 
them.  In  this  way  a  magnet  held  verticaUy  will  sustain  a 
piece  of  iron,  provided  the  weight  of  the  iron  does  not 
exceed  the  magnetic  fiwoe.  The  pole  S  baa  a  nmilar  attrao- 
tive  power  on  iron ;  the  cauie  of  this  attractive  power  ia 
called  Maonktiw. 

We  have  obser\'ed  that  in  a  magnetic  needle  placed  b(xi 
xontallv  on  a  pivot,  tbe  pole  N  is  turned  northwards,  and 
S  southwards,  nearly :  if  such  a  needle  he  attached  to  a 
piece  of  cork  floating  on  water,  it  will  adjust  itself  to  this 
direction,  the  deviation  of  which  from  the  true  north-and- 
south  line  is  the  declination  of  the  needle.  If  now  we 
invert  the  position  of  the  needle,  bo  that  S  is  brought  into 
the  place  previously  occujHed  by  N,  and  vice  versA,  the 
needle  nnfl  cork  will  make  a  complete  revolution,  and 
acquire  its  cffiginal  position.  Hence  we  see  a  distinotion 
between  tbe  magnetisms  predommant  at  N  and  at  S;  the 
former  ia  called  Amtralt  and  the  latter  Boreal  magnetism. 
Jt  will  be  oasv  to  obaerve  the  analogy  between  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  two  raagnetisQis,  and  thoae  of  positive  with 
nlative  eleeUicities. 

We  must  inaulate  a  oonducting  electriied  subatanee  in 
order  to  preserve  its  electricity,  but  this  is  not  neoeisary  in  the 
case  of  a  magnet ;  each  fragment  of  the  latter  is  itself  a  mag- 
net, possessing  its  north  and  south  poles,  and  the  same  view 
may  be  extended  to  its  constituent  particles.  A  noncon- 
ducting eoetgy,  called  tbe  coercive  power,  exists  therefore 
m  maguelic  substances,  bv  which  the  loss  of  magnetism 
when  developed  is  prevenleo,  uid  by  which  alio  the  poles  N 
and  8  are  situate  in  a  detwminate  pQaition  relative  to  the 
body  of  the  maenet.  Iliis  is  not  the  case  with  soft  iron, 
which  has  not  me  coercive  flwce. 

Tbe  force  of  magnetism  is  exerted  without  alteration 
f  brougb  substances  which  ore  not  magnetic ;  the  same  ia  true 
with  raapect  to  the  electrical  forces  when  nonconducting 
bodies  are  interposed  in  the  direction  of  their  action.  On  the 
other  band,  the  effect  of  tbe  magnetic  fwces  ia  conuderably 
modified  when  substances  which  an  capable  of  becoming 
magnetic  by  influence  are  situated  near  the  magnet;  and 
a  similar  cfiect  takes  place  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
neutral  electricities  when  under  the  influence  of  an  elee- 
trixed  body.  [ELKCTRiciTy.]  The  tranimiasion  of  the 
magnetic  force  through  interposed  bodies  may  be  obaerved 
fttm  iliarly  by  placing  a  common  aewing-needle  on  a  smooth 
horisontal  board,  and  mo\-ing  a  strong  magnet  underneath 
the  board :  the  needle  will  roll  or  revolve  along  the  board 
according  to  the  peculiar  motions  given  to  the  magnet. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  action  of  magnets  on  each 
other.   For  this  purpose  make  two  magneta  or  magnetic 


needles  to  float  on  water,  distinguishing  tbe  poles  of  ons  x 
before  by  N  and  S,  and  of  tbe  other  by  N'and  S'.  Br.T, 
either  the  pole  N  near  to  N',  or  S  to  S' :  tbe  needles  i 
magnets  wul  separate  to  a  Kilter  distance,  and  with  tt- 
greater  enerey  the  nearer  these  poles  are  placed  to  ez.-  l 
other.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  bring  N  and  S'  near  eai: 
other,  the  needles  will  approach  and  unite  thoae  poiai! 
and  the  same  happens  when  the  points  N'  and  S  ar- 
made  cont^ous:  henoe  this  law — magneHtau  qf 
earn  name  are  mutmUjfr^mttwe;  tkoee^  eontreary  najn* 
art  mutualfy  attractive.  In  the  article  £i^CTRic:n 
abeve  referred  to^  we  have  ahown  that  tbe  aame  law  i^  tm 
with  reipect  to  the  two  electricities. 

The  mass  of  tbe  globe  contains  various  aources  of  ma;;- 
netism  [Hadnxt];  and  since  a  magnetic  needle  ffvtli 
suspended  acquires  a  determinate  position,  it  follows  fr-^-a 
this  law  that  the  magnetism  at  the  south  extxemiiy  S  i- 
Boreal,  that  is,  of  tbe  same  name  aa  the  terrestrial  ma^nt-t- 
ism  which  is  predominant  in  the  noribem  hemisphe'.% 
,  being  repelled  therefrom  ;  and  the  magnetism  at  the  u  r  : 
extramity  N  is  for  a  like  reason  AustrsiL    The  law  of  cc:,- 
netic  force  at  different  distances  is  expressed  by  the 
aquan  of  the  distanoe :  the  best  mode  of  reri^  ing  thi* 
is  by  observing  the  times  of  the  oacillalums  of  &  small  ii  • 
wire,  sucpendwl  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  tbe  ma^:.'' 
merWan  (in  order  to  neutralize  the  magnetizing  iaDu< '. 
of  the  earth),  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  pouttL. 
magnet 

We  con.  by  combining  these  laws,  exjdain  tbe  mas'-' 
in  which  soft  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  attracted  ur  -sl- 
peoded  by  a  magnet    These  metals,  when  unoxygena:>~ 
contain  both  the  austral  and  boreal  magnetism  in  aos- 
hined  stale,  in  consequence  of  their  wont  of  coercive  pose* 
When  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  brought  near  tbe  pole  N, «  ' 
contains  the  austral  fluid,  (he  austral  magnetism  of  >' 
iron  ia  repelled  to  the  flirther  extremity,  and  the  Uirl 
attracted  to  the  nearer  extremity  of  the  /phi  rslativti  to 
point  N :  this  ditpoaition  of  tbe  fluid  takes  place  imm-.- 
diately,  and  the  law  of  force  above  tunounced  relative  d 
the  distances  causes  the  attraction  of  the  fimd  at  N,  on  the  | 
boreal  fluid  of  the  soft  iron,  to  exceed  its  re^uVuun  on  the 
austral,  which  is  more  remote  from  N  :  the  total  eCcr:. . . 
virtue  of  this  excess,  is  therefore  neccasarily  atinr  ivf. 
When  the  iron  Iiowever  ia  removed  6x>m  this  influer.re,  .  > 
natural  magnetisms  again  recombiiie.  This  will  not  be  ibt 
case  if,  instead  of  soft  iron,  we  use  hardened  iron  or  s'n.-!: 
the  decomposition  of  the  natural  magnetisms  take>  p'u" 
with  greater  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  co«rr.i- 
power  which  protects'  their  actual  disposition ;  but  if 
use  a  powerful  magnet  at  one  extremity  of  a  ateel  nn-iiif. 
or,  which  ia  more  effectual,  a  pair  of  strong  magnets  at  b-  - 
extremities  tiie  norUi  pole  of  one  and  the  south  pole  uf  ibt 
other  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  needle,  the  ieKSi.- 
position  will  he  partially  effected,  and  wilt  likevii^  U  j 
retained  by  the  same  coercive  power  which  oppo^il  ' 
develojiment ;  and  agreeably  with  tbe  magnetic  lss$  <J  i 
repulsion  and  attraction,  that  point  of  the  needle  in  c^t,;:^: 
with  the  south  pole  will  become  a  north  pole  of  the  cee^l«. 
andtheotber  a  south  pole.    Thismethodof  producing  ir^- 
netism  ia  liable  to  the  objections  both  of  producing  feA^ 
magnetism  and  also  producing  consecutive  points. 

The  quantities  of  the  austral  and  boreal  magnetic  S).  1- 
in  all  magnetic  bodies  ore  equal;  for  when  we  bestuwcu^- 
netic  qualities  on  iron  or  steel  by  the  influence  cf  t  ^- 
stonea,  hammering,  sudden  cooling  in  tbe  magnetic  dk  .- 
dian,  &c,  no  new  magnetism  is  communicated:  ti:::'- 
natural  magnetisms,  which  previously  nentivliud  (^^^ 
other,  are  now  decomp<wed.   Again,  if  a  magnetic  rn^'f 
be  freeljr  suspended  bv  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  arti-x 
terrestrial  magnetism  produces  no  linear  motion,  bu: 
imposes  a  direction  on  the  magnetic  axis:  now  a',  il-^ 
boreal  fluid  in  the  globe  attracts  all  the  austral  fluid  m*  i'qi 
needle,  and  vice  v«r*A,  while  the  like  fluidis  in  both  rrpr'. 
hence  a  motion  of  progression  would  be  generated,  unie^i 
the  resultant  of  the  repulsive  forces  on  the  needle 
exactly  equal  and  of  an  opposite  direction  to  the  re&ultaui 
of  all  the  attractive  fiiroes;  and  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
needle  shows  that  the  points  of  application  of  Xhex  force 
are  different;  but  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  mi^eti>r 
may  be  regarded  as  uniform  throngbout  the  extent  < 
tbe  needle,  and  its  direction  parallel.    In  order  ihcr. 
fore  that  the  resultants  should  be  equal  and  conlnir<. 
the  sums  of  the  boreal  and  austral  forces  ef  tbe  neeu< 
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most  be  equal.  Tu  this  respect  magnetism  resembUnthe 
natural  electricities  of  all  substances. 

Tfao  development  of  magnetism  in  bodies,  vbether  by 
terrestrial  action  or  the  influence  of  loadstones,  is  analogous 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  natural  electricities  in  a  system 
of  conducting  bodies  separated  by  non-conductors  under 
the  influence  of  an  external  body  and  their  own  natural 
action :  hence  when  magnetism  is  communicated  by  a  load- 
stone, even  when  in  contact  the  latter  loses  none  of  its  ovn 
magnetism,  as  it  acts  solely  by  influence  ;  whereas  in  con- 
ducting electrized  bodies,  contact  will  communicate  elec- 
tricity :  the  coercive  force  of  magnets  therefore  extends 
even  to  their  surfaces.  In  fact  the  reaction  of  the  substance 
magnetized  by  inttuenee  tends  to  a  further  decomposition 
of  the  fluids  of  tlie  magnetixing  body,  and  this  gives  it 
greater  energy,  unless  when  it  is  magnetized  to  saturation, 
that  is,  when  the  internal  magnetic  forces  are  equal  to  the 
coercive  power ;  fbr  then  any  fiulher  development  of  the 
fluids  would  be  only  temporaty,  and  a  reunion  would  take 
place  immediafeTy. 

The  dipping-needle  is  a  magnetic  needle,  the  opposite 
poles  of  wnich  possess  equal  magnetic  intensities.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  centre  of  a  vertical  circle,  and  its  motion  is 
confined  to  the  plane  of  this  circle.  The  circle  has  a  motion 
in  azimuth  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  within  a  fixed  hori- 
zontal circle,  both  circles  being  graduated.  When  the  ver- 
tical dtele  is  turned  round  it4  axis  until  the  needle  acquires 
a  vertical  position,  the  plane  of  the  circle  is  then  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  hence  by 
means  of  the  horizontal  circle  the  position  of  this  meridian 
plane  becomes  known.  The  vertical  circle  with  the  needle 
IS  now  brought  to  coincide  with  the  meridian  plane,  atid  the 
angular  depression  of  the  north  pole  of  the  horizon,  or  more 
strictly  of  the  magnetio  axis,  may  be  read  off  the  graduated 
limb  of  the  vertical  circle,  and  measures  the  dip.  The  right 
line  joining  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  needle  is  nearly 
coincident  with  the  magnetic  axis,  but  the  latter  may  be 
ascertained  more  accurately  by  inverting  the  needle  and 
taking  the  mean  direction  between  its  two  positions  of 
equilibrium.  Thero  are  other  methods  of  adjusting  the 
dipping-needle,  but  in  every  method  it  requires  great  deli- 
cacy and  minute  attention  to  all  parts  of  the  actjustment. 

If  we  place  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  suspended  by  a  collection  of 
silk  strings  at  its  middle,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  mag- 
netic axis  of  the  dipping-needle,  the  action  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  will  have  full  effect  on  the  bar,  its  natural  mag- 
netisms will  be  decomposed,  and  it  will  acquire  a  polarity 
similar  to  that  of  the  needle,  its  poles  repelling  the  similar 
poles  of  the  needle,  and  attracting  the  contrary  poles.  Its 
want  of  coercive  power  prevents  it  from  retaining  the  po- 
larity of  its  different  parts  when  the  bar  is  moved  into  other 
positions ;  for  if  we  invert  the  position  of  the  bar,  that  point 
which  was  primitively  the  north  pole  will  now  become  the 
south,  and  vice  versd,  under  the  cfTeets  of  a  new  decompo- 
sition of  its  magnetisms  b^  terrestrial  influence.  If  however 
the  bar  bo  left  fbr  along  time  in  the  du^ction  of  the  magnetic 
axis,  so  as  to  acquire  some  oxygenation,  or  if  it  be  heated 
tu  a  red  heat  and  suddenly  cooled  by  immersion  in  water,  it 
will  acquire  a  coercive  force,  and  become  permanently  mag- 
netic. Iron  crosses,  weathercocks,  which  ha\-e  been 
lon:^  kept  in  a  fixed  position,  or  have  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, acquire  magnetic  properties  in  the  manner  above 
described. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
change  of  molecular  disposition  caused  by  the  action  of  heat, 
that  if  we  gradually  heat  a  bar  of  iron,  the  intensity  of  its 
action  on  a  magnet  increases,  and  arrives  at  a  maximum 
when  the  bar  is  broug^bt  to  a  cherry-red  heat ;  with  higher 
degrees  of  heat  the  intensity  is  diminished,  and  is  totally 
inappreciable  when  the  bar  has  reached  a  bright  white 
heat ;  on  cooling  it  recovers  its  powers  of  action  by  similar 
steps,  and  the  same  law  holds  true  if  the  magnet  be  heated 
instead  of  the  bar.  Hence  in  producing  the  greatest  deve- 
lopment of  magnetism  by  influence,  we  see  the  advantage 
of  using  iron  or  steel  bars  at  a  red  heat. 

Magnetism  may  be  developed  in  iron,  steel,  cobalt,  and 
nickel,  by  other  means  than  the  influence  of  bodies  already 
magnetized,  as  twisting,  hammering,  electrical  discharges, 
and  galvanic  currents.  [Electro-Maonktism.]  Ifweplacea 
bar  of  iron  in  a  vertical  position,  and  give  it  a  scries  of  slight 
blows  with  a  iiammer  or  poker,  it  will  acquire  a  feeble  de- 
S^ee  of  magnetism ;  hence  it  happens  that  the  anvils  and 
other  tools  employed  in  spiitlues  are  endowed  with  mag* 
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I  netism.  In  all  suoli  cues  the  mechanical  opentumt  tend 
to  bestow  a  coercive  power,  while  the  tenestnal  magnetism 

separates  the  fluids  in  the  body. 

Cavallo,  Benett,  and  Coulomb  remarked  the  indications  of 
magnetism  given  by  various  substuices,  as  copper,  silver, 
&C.  It  is  particularly  observable  in  hammered  copper,  and 
scarcely  perceptible  when  the  copper  baa  been  cast,  an  at 
tention  to  which  circumstance  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  shipbuilding.  Coulomb  formed  very  fine  needles  of 
various  substances,  and  suspending  them  by  silk  strings 
between  the  opposite  poles  of  two  powerful  loadstones,  found 
that  they  were  acted  on  by  the  latter.  This  phenomenon  is 
attributable  to  the  existence  of  minute  quantities  of  iron,  or 
iron  compounds  in  those  different  bodies.  The  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  action  Coulomb  fbuud  from  direct  experiments 
to  be  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  iron  contained  in  the 
bodies,  and  he  afterwards  applied  this  principle  to  discover 
the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  impure  metals. 

From  the  preceding  observations  on  the  properties  of  the 
magnetic  fluids  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  principles 
Upon  which  the  various  modes  of  constructing  artificial 
fluids  are  founded,  which  we  shall  now  briefly  notice.  The 
earliest  method  of  magnetizing  a  bar  of  hard  iron  or  steel 
was  by  drawing  it  throughout  its  whole  extent  at  right 
angles  over  one  of  the  poles  of  a  strong  magnet.  In  this 
case  if  we  suppose  that  pole  which  contains  the  austral  fluid 
to  be  used,  the  first  contact  with  the  bar  decomposes  its 
neutral  magnetisms,  attracting  to  the  point  of  contact  the 
boreal  and  repelling  the  austral ;  the  succesaive  ports  of  the 
bar  are  subject  to  a  similar  decomposition  of  tneir  fluids, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  each  previous  decomposi- 
tion neutralizes  the  succeeding,  except  at  the  extremities ; 
the  magnetism  thus  developed  is  therefore  feeble,  and  ap- 
parent only  at  the  extremities  of  the  bars,  or  in  some  con- 
secutive points  formed  by  peculiarities  in  the  material  of  the 
bar,  or  in  the  mode  of  operation.  Dr.  G.  Knight  greatly  im- 
proved the  mode  of  magnetizing  bars. in  the  following  man- 
ner :  he  joined  two  strougly  magnetized  bars  by  their  ends 
bearing  contrary  names,  and  placmg  on  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  length  a  small  steel  bar  heated  to  a  cherry-red 
heat,  with  its  middle  on  the  point  of  junction  of  the  mag- 
netic bars,  bo  made  each  of  them  to  rub  on  the  correspoQd> 
-  ing  extremity  of  this  steel  bar,  and  the  latter  when  removed 
was  found  to  be  strongly  magnetized.  In  this  method  not 
only  does  the  presence  of  the  second  magnet  favour  the  de- 
composition of  the  magnetic  fluids,  but  the  intensity  of  the 
action  of  the  magnetic  forces  is  greatly  increased  by  the  ele- 
vated temperature  of  the  steel  bar. 

Du  Hamel  placed  two  steel  bars  of  equal  length  parallel 
to  each  other,  connecting  their  corresponding  extremities  by 
pieces  of  soft  iron  interposed:  then  taking  two  bundles  of 
magnetic  bars,  he  united  their  poles  of  contrary  name  near 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  steel  bars,  and  by  inclining  the 
bundles  made  one  of  them  pass  towards  oneextremityof  the 
other  bar,  the  second  passing  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 
then  successively  repeated  the  operation,  when  both  the 
steel  bars  became  strongly  magnetized,  but  with  contmry 
magnetisms  at  the  corresponding  extremities  of  each.  In 
this  method  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  mc^netisms 
of  the  interposed  pieces  of  soft  iron  adds  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  the  magnetized  bundles  with  the 
steel  bars. 

Epinus,  adopting  a  similar  method,  preferred  interposing 
strong  magnets  instead  of  soft  iron,  the  relative  position  of 
the  poles  of  the  two  magnets  being  reversed  ;  Coulomb  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  these  different  methods  by  com- 
posing his  magnetized  bundles  of  bars  at  a  cherry-red  heat. 
A  fine  steel  needle  may  be  very  strongly  magnetized  by 
being  placed  in  the  axis  of  a  wire  twisted  into  the  form  of  li 
helix,  the  extremities  of  which  are  brought  in  contact  with 
the  wires  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery.  Tlio  pules  of  a 
bar  magnetized  to  saturation  are  near  its  extremities,  within 
generally  a  few  lines,  while  the  intensity  becomes  insensible 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches ;  in  a  thin  bar  the  intensity 
may  he  represented  by  the  difference  of  the  ordinalcs  of  two 
logarithmic  cun  ea,  the  origin  of  one  being  at  the  austral, 
and  of  the  others  at  the  boreal  extremity  of  tho  needle. 

When  bodies  containing  neutral  magnetisms  are  made  to 
rotate  rapidly  round  an  axis,  tho  magnetism  becomes  deve- 
loped and  acts  on  the  needle;  thus  a  plate  of  copper  made 
to  revolve  rapidly  in  a  horizontal  plane  will  influence  a 
compass-needle  placed  over  it,  and  i)rodttce  in  it  a  rotation 
in  the  same  direction,  on  which  subject  oev^l  votuablaobs 
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nmtions  have  bten  ntde  by  U.  Anffo.  Sir  Jolin  He»- 
ahel,  9te.  It  hu  alio  producad  a  second  malhamatical  me- 
moir from  M.  PoisMio,  m  which  tbs  mechanical  fijroe  gene- 
lalod  by  rotaiiun  k  introduoad  into  the  general  equatioiu 
dudurcd  from  bis  theory  of  the  diatribuUuii  of  magnetiuD  in 
bodies. 

Tlio  consideration  of  the  diatnbution  of  magneluni 
tbrougbaut  the  globe  bai  led  to  variouB  oxplanatory  bypo- 
tlicnea  since  ihe  timo  of  Ualley ;  tbe  poaition,  the  number, 
and  ihe  motions  of  tho  poinla  which  may  be  regarded  as 
]igIo8  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  have  been  all  subjects  of 
diM^uflsion  and  of  opinions  fonned  on  inoondusive  grounds. 
The  exrollent  tables  and  maps  of  Uaiutoen  have  given  a 
H tester  degree  of  certainty  to  this  aubjeot.  The  Ifreuoh 
government  having  lately  sent  out  an  axpediliuu  for  gei> 
graphical  and  sdentifio  discover,  the  report  of  which  may 
Iw  stiorily  expected ;  and  the  British  government  having 
appointed  Captain  James  Roes  with  a  view  to  similar  ub- 
jrata  in  the  l^eiflc.we  shall  defer  to  the  article  Teblkstrial 
Magnrtisu  an  account  of  the  dip,  variation,  and  inleneity, 
ut  fliflbrenl  parts  of  the  earth,  as  welt  as  the  consideration  of 
llie  magnetic  equator  and  poles. 

Magnetic  ob^orvations  are  now  generally  made  in  Europe 
in  ob-scrvalories,  and  also  scientific  travellers ;  and  some- 
tiling  valuable  on  the  subject  of  terrestrial  mo^etisu  is 
daily  added  to  our  previous  knowledge. 

For  tlie  theory  of  magnetism  as  coimeeted  with  eleotriciiy 
consult  Hobieoii'a  Caurte  r^f  Lectures ;  Biot's  Phytique ; 
Bect|uen>I,  7Vai/c  de  V lUeeirieite ;  and  Captaiu  Kuter's 
Papers  in  the  PItU.  Trau. 

Fur  the  mathematical  theory  on  this  subject— the  Jlfffinoirs. 
by  Puisson;  Ampere's  Ulectro- Dynamic  TreatiM;  and 
Ifurpliy's  BlectricUy,  chap,  vii.,  Cambridf^e. 

With  respect  to  tbe  construction  of  aniBcial  magnets — 
Brooke  Tavior,  Pbil.  Traat.,  1714-26;  Michel!  OnAriifidai 
Maenett,  London,  1750;  Cavatlo  On  Jl^M^e'tatn,  Luudun. 
1786;  Brewster,  in  Encyclopedia  Brilmnica,  la&t  ed.; 
Barlow,  in  EncyehpadiaMatrap.;  sDd  Sooresby  On  Mag- 
nett,  )639,  &o. 

MAGNETISM,  ANIMAL.  [Awiiial  Maombtism] 

MAGNIFYING  POWSR.  [MicRoacoFS ;  Twt- 
icon.] 

MAONITUDB.  This  tarm  ia  gaoenlly  used  aynoDym- 
ously  with  quantity,  and  is  sometimes  even  eonfounded  with 
number.  The  distinction  between  the  first  two  terms  is 
not  mon  marked  than  this: — be  who  answers  the  question 
*  how  much  7*  desoibes  the  quantity,  and  be  who  answera 
<  how  great  ?'  describes  tbe  magnitude.  But  since  magoi- 
tudo  is  generally  used  in  our  language  as  applied  to  amount 
of  space,  we  may  best  describe  oui  own  idiom  by  laying 
down  quantity  as  tbe  general  term,  and  atating  magnitude 
to  mean  usually  the  quantity  of  apace.  The  term  however 
must  beeoBaidered,  in  a  mathenatieal  point  of  view,  as  ori- 
ginating with  Eutdid  (whose  word  ia  fUytfloc).  and  it  ia  tiaed 
By  him,  not  nartieulu'ly  as  applied  to  apace,  but  also  to 
«vei7thing  woieh  admilt  of  the  introduction  of  the  notion 
of  greater  or  less.  In  this  sense  then,  we  have  many  mag- 
nitudeg(all  moral  qualities  for  instance)  which  are  not  the 
object  of  mathematical  reasoning.  So  necessary  is  the 
notion  of  magnitude  to  our  conception  even  of  things  which 
we  cannot  measure,  that  we  borrow  idioms  from-subjccUi 
within  the  province  of  mathematics.  Thus  we  spiiak  of 
force  of  mind,  and  of  it  being  greater  in  one  individual  than 
in  another.  According  to  the  definition  of  magnitude, 
namely,  *  that  of  which  greater  or  less  con  be  predicated, 
when  two  of  the  same  kindare  compared  together,'  it  follows 
that  wo  include  both  mental  as  well  as  material  objects  of 
conception.  But  the  mathematica  interpose  the  postulate 
that  no  such  olgect  can  be  made  matter  of  exact  reasoning, 
imless  in  oases  which  admit  of  the  comparison  being  per- 
formed according  to  some  method  tho  results  of  wliich  snail 
be  self-evident,  and  inseparable  from  our  notion  of  the  thing 
measured.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  magnitudes  of  the  same 
kind ;  thoy  aro  then,  and  then  only,  the  objects  of  mathe- 
matical comparisoDi  when  other  m^piitudes  equal  to  A  and 
B  can  be  found,  and  added  together  as  often  as  may  be 
desired ;  and  when,  moreover,  any  collection  of  As  can  bo 
compared  with  a  collection  of  Qs,  so  as  to  ascertain  which 
is  greater  or  less  than  the  other.  Angles  fbmish  on  in- 
stance of  magnitude  the  conception  of  u^ich  is  exceedingly 
va^uo  in  the  mmd  of  most  beginners,  hut  which  takes  pro- 
eiwon  and  certainty  in  the  course  of  mathomatical  study. 
HagnitudoB,  thus  capable  of  vompuison,  aro  the  objocts  of 


iheaoctnneofPHOpoitnoir.  ^eaalsoNiniBKA;  Qiu.imrT.i 
'thai  part  of  geometry  whion  precedes  proportion  considerw 
only  the  umple  alternative  of  equal  or  unequal,  modu  uf 
inequality  being  neoBisarily  deferred  until  after  tbot  oco- 
sideration. 

By  the  magnitude  of  any  bounded  space  the  mathema- 
tician means  tne  results  of  measurement  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  Solid.  &d.  Dimensions  :  but  the  common  idium 
refers  to  that  which  the  mathematician  calls  for  distinct  n.n 
apparent  magnitude.  It  is  correct,  in  the  common  mt;a;)- 
ing  of  the  term,  to  say,  that  a  man  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  e^'e  is  largn  than  a  nmote  mountain.  In  thus  judgit-.-.^ 
of  otgecta,  the  aoglos  which  they  aubtend  st  the  eye  furnm 
the  means  of  comparison.  Experience  derived  from  tiie 
combination  of  aight  and  touch,  leaches  ua  how  to  make 
those  deductions  wbiah  are  nocessary  befon)  we  can  leara 
the  absolute  ftom  the  apparept  magnitude. 

It  is  soon  found  that  an  object,  as  it  (acedes.  grvvs 
smaller,  that  is,  subtends  a  less  angle.  It  is  also  aeon  tKa 
the  recess  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  bqghtneaa  and  dia- 
tmctnesa.  The  former  is  a  consequence  of  the  lose  of  ligLi 
which  takes  niace  in  its  passage  through  the  air;  were  it 
not  for  this,  toe  same  object  would  be  equally  bright  at  aJi 
distances;  for  though  the  quantity  of  light  which  miters  lbs 
eye  ia  diminished  by  ipcrease  of  distance,  yet  tbe  surf»e 
from  whieh  tbelightaMteatBta|»oeeed  isdiminislwd  in  tbd 
same  praportioa.  Tbs  loaa  of  dutinutnesa  ia  e  coosequeuie, 
first  of  the  loss  qf  light,  next «  the  different  proportioc  in 
which  different  colours  are  lost :  the  effect  of  tlie  int»|«aci 
atmosphere  amounting  to  laying  on  more  or  less  of  the  llu; 
ooluur  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  whole.  Our  perceptiua  ^ 
maj^nitudc  depends  both  ou  the  subtended  angle  and  on  liie 
distnictness :  we  learn  from  experience,  that  of  two  objecu 
seen  under  the  same  angle,  the  less  distinct,  as  being  ibe 
more  distant,  must  be  tho  larger.  That  habit  is  our  guide 
can  readily  bo  shown  by  producing  instances  in  viii^  «« 
are  deceived,  the  object  being  either  sueb  as  is  not  com- 
tponly  seen,  or  seen  under  unusual  circunutaoces.  A  ouJus- 
sal  statue  mounted  on  a  column  doea  not  suggest  the  itUi 
of  a  man  of  unusual  sise  to  persona  in  gwier£«iikM  when 
somo  person  mounts  the  same  height,  and  aroda  ueaiuuf 
compariEoa.  In  a  fbg,  which  dimmisbea  the  distinctness  of 
objects,  but  dues  not  affect  the  angilea  under  wbieh  the\- 
are  seen,  these  objects  are  sensibly  increased  in  apparem 
size ;  and  distant  btUg  i^pear  nearer  in  a  clear  day  ibaii  in 
a  hazy  one.  Those  who  wear  spectacles  may  satisfy  them- 
selves, by  breathing  on  tlie  glasses,  and  watching  an  oljuct 
as  the  moisture  evaporates,  that  increase  of  4UStincloe>s 
gives  apparent  approximation. 

The  aUKle  subtended  by  an  object  is  invmely  as  its  dis- 
tance, which  is  siitflciently  near  tfx  common  purpoHs, 
when  angles  are  small,  whitb  is  generally  the  case.  AdI 
a  man  of  six  feet  high,  at  the  distance  of  a  tuudred  fcei.  k 
seen  under  an  angle  of  3^  26'.  The  sun  is  seen  under  li 
angle  of  32',  and  the  moon  under  an  angle  of  29;^  to  3.tl'. 

MAGNOL!A'CBi£.  an  imporUnt  natural  order  of  alh-.:- 
minous  polypelalous  Exogens,  consisting  of  biuhes  a»c 
trees,  inbabiling  the  temperate  ports  of  both  the  Old  ac'. 
New  World.  They  have  tbe  numerous  disjoined  carpets 
and  hypogynous  stamens  of  Ranunculaceoi,  to  which  thi) 
are  closely  allied ;  th^y  differ  not  only  in  their  arborescL-;:! 
babit,  but  in  the  young  leaves  being  enveloped  in  stipuics 
either  horn-like  and  convolule,  or  bivah-ed,  which  are  tbrL-tt  3 
off  OS  the  leaves  unfold.  The  flowers  arc  usually  large  aiii 
sweet-scented,  and  the  leaves  are  firm,  broad,  aiid'UiT;n 
in  consequence  of  which  many  of  the  species  arc  objects  <  f 
culiivaliun  in  all  civilized  countries.  In  England,  vhtvt 
they  are  exotics,  they  are  among  tbe  most  highly  valued 
of  ornamental  plants,  and  every  species  which  can  bear  tbn 
climate,  or  which  will  thrive  in  conservatories,  lias  bna 
collected  with  great  care,  whenever  opportunities  ha^<: 
offered,  so  that  few  now  remain  to  be  imported.  Am^r.; 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  hardy  kinds  aro  the  H.  gnind.- 
flora  of  Carolina;  M.  f^lauca,  of  which  there  aro  mnn; 
varieties ;  M.  macrophylla,  the  flowers  of  which  are  amone 
the  largest  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  tbe  Tulip-trei:, 
Liriodendron  tulipifera,  a  large  tree  with  singular  truncale 
leaves.  'In  Bengal  the  air  is  often  perfumed  with  tho  fra- 
grance of  the  T^ampac,  a  species  of  Micbelia ;  w1u!c  in 
Cliina  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago  others  are  equallv  well 
known  for  their  ornamental  characters.  Nor  are  the  plants 
of  this  order  loss  useful  than  beautilhl.  It  is  probable  that 
they  aro  all  valuable  for  tho  'febrif||i^^i94ifipi;uf  their 
Digitized  by 
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Wrk.  Magnolia  glauca  is  among  (he  best  bitter  and  aro- 
malic  spcciies  known  in  medicine,  and  the  Tulip-tree  affords 
to  the  North  American  settler  a  substitute  scarcely  inferior 
to  it. 

The  genera Talaum a  and  Magnolia  have  the  rery  singular 
property  of  dropping  their  seeds  out  of  the  back  of  the 
Bced-vessels  when  ripe,  allowing  them  to  hang  down,  each 
Buspended  by  a  long  extensible  elastic  cord,  compoaed  of 
delicate  spiral  vessels 


A  brueh  of  TilUBK  pooillK. 

Lead  M  ripe  finilvith  lUrHcdaliKngine  down  by  Hioif  conls !  9,«Ti,f 
UbjA  icctioo  of  B  wed,  thunvtng  tbe  mluute  ptntiryo  Ijiug  In  oopiana  altiunuru. 

In  coDsequonce  of  the  seeds  of  Magnoliaceo}  ooulaining 
all  abundance  of  oil  which  often  becomes  rani:id  soon  after 
they  are  gathered,  it  is  difficult  to  transport  them  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  a  living  state.  The  best  method  of 
succeeding  in  that  object  is  to  pack  the  Heeds  in  earth  as 
soon  OS  they  are  ripe,  prc&sing  them  close  and  securing  them 
in  a  box.  Under  such  circumstances  they  will  preserve 
their  vitality  for  several  months. 

MAGNUS,  ALBERTUS.    [ALBERTua  Magnus.] 

MAGO.  [Cahthaok.] 

MAGO.  [Columella.] 

MAGPIE.  rCoRViDjE,  voL  viii.,  p.  68.1  In  addition  to 
the  habits  of  tnis  bird  and  its  geograpuical  distribution 
stated  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  M.  Temminck  quotes 
M.  Boii^  as  authority  for  its  building  its  nest  in  edifices,  and 
lis  being  very  common  in  Norway.  It  lives  as  high  up  as 
Lapland,  and  is  common  in  ttie  Morea.  Dr.  Von  Sieuold 
and  M.  Burner  observed  it  in  Japan,  where  it  is  known  by 
tiic  name  of  Kaian,  and  is  preciaiely  identical  with  the 
Kuropean  magpie. 

MAHABALlPURAMCthe  city  of  the  grcatRnli^avil- 
Ifige  on  the  Carnatic  coast,  in  12"  36'  N.  lat.  and  80"  16'  E. 
lung.,  about  3:>  miles  south  from  Madras.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Ibis  village  arc  a  great  number  of 
aulicnt  sculptures  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  They 
''(insist  of  groups  of  human  figures,  lions,  elephants,  bulls, 
monkeys,  and  cats,  all  of  the  natural  size,  and  various  other 
animals  or  monsters.  These  fi|riircs  are  all  cut  out  of  solid 
blocks  of  granite,  and  wero  evidently  connected  wilh  my- 
thological subjects. 

In  the  face  of  a  granitq  rock  behitid  the  \illBge  a  an  ex- 


cavated gallery  with  pillars,  and  near  to  it  is  another  larga 
excavation,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  wilh  sculptures, 
having  reference  to  the  Hindu  mythology.  To  the  north  of 
the  village  is  a  temple  containing  a  statue  of  Gancsa,  thirty 
feet  high,  which  is  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  granite ;  and 
about  half  a  mile  on  the  south  sido  is  a  group  of  tern- 
pies  from  seventeen  to  thirty-six  fi^ct  in  height,  formed  of 
the  same  material.  Some  smaller  caveat  are  seen  in  the 
□eighbourhood,  and  everywhere  about  aro  scattered  frag- 
ments of  sculptures  similar  in  character  to  those  above 
described. 

A  temple  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  a  tank,  and  some  archi- 
ioctural  ruins  on  the  neighbouring  plain,  are  held  by  the 
natives  to  be  of  an  equally  remote  antiquity  with  the  sculp- 
tures, but  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  tliat  the  city  of  the  great 
Bali  stood  on  the  shores  opposite  to  the  site  of  the  present 
Tillage,  but  is  now  covered  oy  the  sea.  It  appears  however 
that  the  opinion  of  the  sea  having  swallowed  up  or  woahed 
away  several  pagodas  is  groundless,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
if  the  tradition  above  referred  to  does  not  rather  apply  to  a 
place  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  tbe  memory  of  a  prince 
called  iBalin  is  preserved  and  celebrated  by  an  annual  fes- 
tival. It  appears  that  the  true  Sanscrit  name  of  this  place 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  is  '  MabSmalaipura,'  or  '  the  city 
of  the  great  mountain.' 

(Babington,  On  the  Sculpturet  and  Interiplions  ai  Afahd- 
makapur,  in  Axiaiic  Trimsactioru,  vol.  ii.) 

MAHABHiRATAM,or  BHARATAM  ('belonging  to 
Bhfirata  and  his  descendants'),  the  most  celebrated  epic 
poem  of  the  Hindus  after  the  '  Riimiyana.'  A  passage  in 
the  introductory  part  of  tbe  work  (1,2296)  has  given  ground 
for  the  assertion  that  it  contains  the  round  nummr  of  a 
hundred  thousand  distichs  or  sloefis ;  but  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  enormous  amount,  the*Harivansa,'BmytholoKicaI 
history  of  Krishna,  and  eandry  other  pieces,  have  been 
added.  The  eighteen  component  fictions  (Parva)  of  the 
'  Mahfibhilrata '  contain  about  85,000  slocfis,  and  even  these 
may  be  reduced  to  24,000  distiebs,  of  which  the  original 
'Bhdrata,'  without  its  episodes,  is  said  to  have  formerly 
consisted.  (1,101.)  The  principal  subject  of  tbe  'Mahfi- 
bhfirala,'  to  which  its  middle  sections  particularly  are 
consecrated,  is  a  long  civd  war  between  two  dynasties  of 
antient  India,  the  Kurns  and  FSndus.  Both  wore  descended 
from  Bh&rata,  king  of  Hastinapur,  whose  flrst-born  son, 
DbritarSsblra,  the  &ther  of  Duryodhana  and  the  Kuras, 
ou^ht  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne;  but  this  prince 
being  blind,  the  sceptre  was  seized  by  his  cousin  Yuflhish- 
tiras,  the  eldest  of  the  five  Pfindu  {H-inces.  At  first  the 
usurper  was  driven  off  by  his  uncle  Duryodhana,  and  even 
banished  to  a  wilderness  for  twelve  years ;  but  as  tbe  Pitndn 
brethren  were  favoured  by  their  friend  and  ally,  the  hea~ 
venly  Krishna,  and  as  they  were  themselves,  according  to 
the  legend,  begotten  by  several  deities,  after  a  long  struggle 
against  the  Kuru  princes,  and  after  many  perilous  adven- 
tures and  bloody  exploits,  they  were  finally  established  in 
the  sovereignty  of  India. 

In  this  main  texture  of  the  '  HahSbhfirata'  is  interwoven 
a  great  variety  of  episodes;  or  more  properly  speaking,  the 
history  of  the  Panaus  and  Kurus  is  the  leading  thread  by 
which  an  immenso  collection  of  antient  traditions,  moral 
reflections,  poetical  deficriptisns,  and  popular  stories  of  ever)' 
kind,  has  been  connected.  It  is  very  important  to  observe 
that  these  accessory  elements,  which  now  form  almost 
three-fourths  of  the'  whole  epopee,  are  stated  in  the  poem 
itself  not  to  be  constituent  parts  of  the  original  'Bhiirata;' 
in  fact  thoy  are  for  the  most  part  very  loosely  inserted ;  and 
as  many  of  them  are  epic  productions  of  considerable 
length,  the  principal  theme  is  not  only  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  intervening  episodes,  but  often  totally  lost  sight 
of,  even  when  the  most  active  progression  should  be  ex- 
pected. Thus,  for  instance,  the  motaphysicul  system  of 
Palanjali  is  propounded  by  Krishna,  in  tlic  eighteen  lectures 
of  the  much  admired  Bhagavadgttil,  just  when  the  army 
stands  disposed  in  full  array  and  ready  for  battle.  Besides 
a  vast  number  of  various  short  tales  and  fictions  of 
every  description  occasionally  inserted,  the  episodical  com- 
positions of  the  '  MohfibhSrata '  maybe  divided  into  two 
gcneriil  classes  of  a  more  distinct  cliorocter  and  of  peculiar 
importance.  The  first  class,  to  which  the  early  sections  of 
the  '  Malifibhfirata '  are  particularly  consecrated,  is  occupied 
in  solving  tbeogonical  ond  cosmogonical  problems,  blended 
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ttitll  tIi<KO  wild  and  &ntastical  ronrcplions  hy  which 
Iho  niutaphvKical  mind  of  tbo  Ilindun  is  bo  deeply 
BttmcttNl.  I'u  tbc8L%  in  the  lut  cbaplen  of  the  work, 
snd  after  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war.  are  added  di- 
dactic and  moral  episodes  on  relii;ioas  duties  and  sacriflces, 
on  soUtaryBndponttentiallife,and  on  Una)  beatitude, forming 
almost  a  complete  system  of  Indian  elhici,  and  a  compendium 
of  the  Brahminical  faith.  The  second  class  of  episodes, 
which  ma}',  although  in  some  respect  improperly,  he  called 
huitorical,  consiiit  of  various  and  ample  traditions  of  former 
epochs  and  nre  occupied  in  recording  the  origin,  f^nealugy, 
and  history  of  antient  kings  and  heroes ;  in  giving  un  account 
of  their  government  and  practice  of  warfare,  their  individual 
adventureit,aiid  thcirsplendid  actions;and  in  exhibiting  their 
piety  and  devotion  in  fulfilling  thoscduties of  areligiouslife by 
which  tlie  favours  of  the  hea>'enlybeingi  arstoba  arquired. 
These  and  similar  narratives  ore  rhieHy  accumulated  in  the 
third  and  longest  section  of  the  *  Mahflbhdrata,*  called  Vana- 
parvan  (book  of  the  forest),  wliere  they  are  told  by  the  Brah- 
minical s&ge  Markhandeyo,  fur  the  purposeof  entertaining, 
consoling,  and  animating  the  dejected  spirit  of  the  Fantiii 
princes  during  their  exile  in  the  wilderness.  In  this  respect 
the  episodical  pieces  of  the  '  Mahdbhitrata'  may  be  corapared 
with  the  rha))sudies  sung  by  Phemius  and  Demodocus  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  and  as  many  of  them  are  marked  with 
a  peculiar  simplicity  of  manners  and  customs,  they  might 
almost  Bccm  of  an  older  date  than  the  main  body  of  the 
epopee,  of  which  they  are  tolally  independent.  This 
leads  us  to  the  original  composition  of  the  *  MaliAblifirata,' 
which  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  poem  is  thus  relateil. 

The  must  celebrated  sagex,  with  their  disciples,  being 
a&sembled  at  a  splendid  sacriflctat  fetival,  the  venerable 
Krishna  Dvaipflyana,  with  tlie  surname  of  Vyftsa,  who  had 
been  an  cye-witnoss  of  the  great  civil  war,  is  requested  by 
king  Janamcjaya  to  give  an  account  of  those  bloody  events, 
in  which,  two  generations  ago,  his  own  ancestors  had  played 
a  fatal  part.    '1  his  task,  being  declined  by  V\  Asa  himself,  is 
readily  performed  by  one  of  his  disciples,  Vaisampflyana, 
who,  being  duly  instructed,  and  from  memory  familiar  with 
the  heroic  poem,  recites  it  at  full  length  to  the  listening 
assembly.   A  similar  festival  being  afterwards  celebrated  by 
king  Saunaka,  the  same  proceedings  are  repeated,  and  Sauti, 
whose  father  had  been  a  disciple  of  Vyfisa,  undertakes  the 
recital  of  what  is  now  considered  the  original  *  Bfa&rata.' 
Neither  in  these  uur  in  other  inslaaces  is  a  written  copy  of 
the  text  mentioned;  it  was  in  fiict  only  committed  to 
memory  and  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  until  the  in- 
creasing mass  of  subsequent  episodes,  more  or  less  connected 
with  tlie  primitive  subject,  uri^ecl  tiie  necessity  of  a  final 
anangeinent ;  and,  to  avoid  further  interpolations,  a  sum- 
marj' (jf  the  contents  was  prefixed  to  tlie  whole  collection, 
now  existing  under  (lie  name  of  '  MahfibhSrala.'  Not- 
withstanding the  traditional  character  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  poem,  VySsa  has  been  supposSfl  not  only 
its  author,  but  even  the  operation  of  collecting  its  com- 
ponent parts  has  been  attributed  to  him,  as  it  was  he 
who.  according  to  Hindu  tradition,  collected  the  Vedlis  and 
Purftnfis,  and  composed  tbeBrahmasfltrasofthe  Vedfintine 
school.    But  as  these  operations  could  not  be  executed  by 
the  same  individual,  it  has  long  been  acknowledged  that 
the  name  of  VySsa  (implying  disposition)  does  not  signify 
a  distinct  historical  person,  but  rather  an  allegorical  cha- 
racter, inchidinglhe  important  fact  that  the  four  great  parts 
of  the  sacred  canon  were  digested  by  tlie  same  orthodox 
body  of  the  antient  Brahminical  schools,  by  whom  almost 
every  branch  of  the  traditional  and  scientific  learning  of  the 
Hindus  has  been  successively  propagated  and  preserved. 
Henco  a  religious  and  priestly  character  prevails  in  the 
eptc  poetry  of  the  Hindus;  in  this  sense  the  '  Akhyfina*  is 
fi'/'I  ^7.*^  "       '  '  Mmftyana,*  as  well  as 

'  Mahfibkarata,'  are  in  fact  considered  as  the  '  Sdstra'  of  the 
Kahati  iya  caste,  for  whose  recreation,  encouragement,  and 
instruction  they  were  originally  designed.  Compared  with 
the  '  RJiraSyana*  the  '  MahSbhSrala'  is  wanting  in  unity  and 
internal  coherence;  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  antient  epic 
?»f  S'''''^''*^  loxiTiti  the  central  history  of  the  Kurus  and 
1  Aiidus :  but  for  this  very  reason  it  iar  surpasses  tbo  former 
poem  by  a  greater  variety  of  pleasing  scenes  and  attractive 
situtLlions,  particularly  in  its  episodes,  the  characlera  of 
Hhth  are  very  often  delineated  with  so  peculiar  a  delicacy, 
an  I  with  so  strongly  marked  an  individuality,  as  to  leave  a 
Po  werful  impression  on  the  reader.  Finally,  and  what  U 
mow  essential,  the  '  MahAbhiirata-  may  be  ldok«d  upon  as  a 


most  ample  source  of  e^vry  kind  of  antiqaanan  lore,  and  u 
the  only  Sanskrit  work,  if  we  except  the  '  Anniils  of  Ka-^ii- 
mir,'  by  whtdi  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  most  valixiLiu 
historical  ftsigments  has  been  presraved.  "Die  truth  vf  iLti 
will  be  shown  in  a  series  of  learned  essays  lately  bcsun  by 
^of  Lassen  (in  ZeittrJtri/l  Jut  die  Kwade  deg  Mnrgm- 
landet).  The  great  war  itself,  which  on  astronomical  calcu- 
lations has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  the 
twelfth  centurv  b.c.  (Works  of  Sir  William  Junes,  iii,  il.'i. 
vii.,  77),  is  iniiubitably  an  historical  event;  and  as  Pand  i 
(white),  Krishna  (blackt,  Duryodhana,  Dbritard-^btra.  and 
other  names  are  allegorical.  Prof.  Lassen  acutely  suErses^ 
that  the  war  might  be  the  long  and  serious  contest  beiween 
the  Brahminical  tribes  and  the  native  occupants  of  the 
country.  Leaving  aside  these  questions,  we  tmly  remvk 
that  although  the'ShArata,'  properiy  socsalled,  is  by  no  meau 
contemporary  with  the  events  described  in  ir,  its  preteosou 
to  a  very  remote  period  of  Hindu  antiquity  are  suffieieatlf 
justified  by  internal  evidence  and  the  unanimous  tern- 
monies  of  subsequent  writers.  The  poem  is  evidently -jf 
later  date  than  the  *  Rfimfiyana.*  but  neither  the  precix 
lime  in  which  it  was  composed,  nor  even  the  epoch  of  i's 
finally  assuming  its  present  shape,  can  yet  be  ascertained. 

Three  large  quarto  volumes  have  already  appeared  oT  i 
complete  edition  in  the  original  Sanskrit,  carefullv  oolIat«tl 
by  learned  Pundits  with  the  best  manuscripts  in  tfie  librair 
of  the  Sanskrit  College  of  Calcutta,  and  published  by  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.    Besides  a  number  of  detacbol 
fragments  and  single  stories  of  the  *  Mahfibhftrata,'  iaiib- 
fully  translated  by  Sir  Charles  Wakins,  Prof.  Wilson,  u<! 
Mr.  Milman,surh  as  The  Churning  of  the  Ocean,  tbeS^vy 
Duthwmta  and  SaeuntalS,  &e.   {AnnaU  Orieati 
Literature;  Oriental  Quarterly  Magazine,  1825;  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  xiv.),  the  following  episodes  have  apjieored 
in  tbcoriginal  Sanskrit :  1.  Nala  and  Damayanti,  publiabed 
hy  F.  Bopp,  Lond.  1819;  Berlin,  183-J.   Translate  iaio 
English  verse  by  H.  H.  Milman,  Oxford,  163S.    2.  The 
BhagavadgUA,  by  A.  W.  Sthlegel,  Bonn.  Uil.  An  English 
prose  translation  was  published  by  Sir  C^tniks  Wilkins 
London   1785.      3.   IndralohSgamanam,  Hidimbabad'ta, 
BrdhmavitSpa,  Sundat  and  Upasunda,  and  Tiiottoma, 
Bopp,  Berlin,  18*24.    4.  *  Diluvium  cum  tribus  alili  M«ti- 
bhSratiprsestontissimis  episodiis,'  by  Bopp,  Berlin,  1S29. 
MAHANADA.  fHtNonsTAN,  p.  216.1 
MAHANUDDY.   [Hikdustan,  p  210.] 
MAHMOOD  L,  son  of  Mustapha  IL,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  the  Ottomans  after  the  deposition  of  his  niKle 
Ahmed  ni.  in  1730.    He  continued  tne  war  b^gun  under 
his  predecessor  against  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  but  with  du 
success,  and  made  peace  in  I  736.    A  war  with  Russa  f  J- 
lowed,  in  which  the  Rus«ans  took  Ockzakow  and  Kii- 
buni  in  1737,  and,  the  Austiians  having  joined  tbem.  iit- 
vaded  Wallachia.   The  Austrian  forces  neing  defeated  zl 
Krotska  on  the  Danube,  the  court  of  Vienna  submitted  to 
a  disadvantageous  peace  in  1739,  by  which  it  gave  op  nut 
only  its  recent  conquests,  but  also  the  important  touo 
Belgrade,  the  conquest  of  a  former  war.    Peace  was  soon 
after  made  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the  lauef 
newer  restored  Ockzalww.   A  new  war  broke  out  with 
Persia  in  1747,  and  terminated  by  a  trea^-  unfkvaunible  to 
the  Ottomans.   Mahmood  took  little  part  in  aU  these  tian.4- 
actions.  but  left  all  the  cares  of  state  to  his  ministers  and 
favourites.    He  died  in  December,  1754,  of  the  fistula, 
his  death  being  hastened  by  an  effort  which  he  made  to  ride 
to  the  mosque  on  a  Friday,  to  show  himself  to  his  snbjo^rs, 
among  whom  reports  of  his  death  had  been  circulaled.  He 
was  then  fifty-eight  years  of  age. 

MAHMUD,  Soboktegin  of  Ghisni,  the  founder  of  the 
Gasnevide  dynasty,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  (ifCho;35ar. 
and  Bokhara  (A.D.  997),  which  his  ftither  Emir  Nasiredd.a 
Soboktegin  had  occupied  under  the  caliphs  £l-Thai  Billah 
and  Kader-BUlah.  After  having  assumed  the  title  of 
sultan,  which  was  readily  |;rant^  to  him  by  the  caliph, 
Mahmud  subdued  the  circumjacent  provinces  of  East  Persia, 
made  Ghisni  his  capital,  and  tolally  shook  off  the  voke  of 
his  legitimate  sovereign.  Bound,  as  he  deemed  himself,  bv 
the  most  solemn  vow  to  adhere  to  the  precept  of  the  Koran, 
which  eiyoins  the  propagation  of  the  Islam  and  war  acaio*; 
the  unbelievers  as  a  matter  of  feilh ;  or  stimulated  rather  by 
ambition  and  covetousness,  ill-concealed  under  the  mask  of 
religious  duty,  he  directed  his  arms  against  the  quiel  and 
peaceful  Hindus,  and  first  atlackedl^ipal,  the  neiglihour- 
ing  king  of  lahon,  ii^^l^OI.^  ^I^g^^pj^^ 
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proved  successful,  Mahmud  invaded  Hindustan  almost  every 
>x'ar,  and  in  no  less  tlian  fourteen  subBequeiit  incursions, 
inudu  ill  various  directions  and  as  far  as  tho  carelessness  and 
iho  Iceble  resistance  of  ihe  Hindu  rajahs  would  permit  him 
lo  proceed,  lie  devastated  the  provinces,  ravaged  and  plun- 
dered the  cities,  destroyed  the  places  of  religious  worithip, 
and  murdered  the  inhabitants,  always  returning  with  an 
immense  booty.   In  the  year  1016  the  &r-fiuned  city  of 
K.anoge  was  destroyed ;  and  shortly  after  the  antient  and 
magn.ficent  Mathura,  whose  palaces  and  temples  of  marble 
and  alabaster  Qlled  eTen  their  savage  conqueror  with  re- 
spect and  religious  awo.  The  remotest  expedition  of  Sultan 
IVIahmud  was  directed  against  the  celeorated  temple  of 
Somnat  (Somanfillia)  in  Gurerat  (1025);  and  although 
thcsH  transitory  invasions  of  Hindustan  were  only  under- 
tuken  to  satisfy  his  fanaticism  and  avidity,  and  without  the 
intention  of  permanently  occupying  the  mvaged  provinces, 
ho  now  almost  thought  of  making  the  city  of  Naherwaleh 
his  new  capital.  Nevertheless  Mahmud  retired  toChorosan, 
loaded  with  the  inestimable  treasiu-esof  the  Indian  temples. 
After  having  once  more  attempted  a  predatory  excursion  into 
Muttan,  he  died  at  Ghisni,  1030,  neither  much  lamented 
nor  extolled  by  his  contemporaries,  whatever  fUttery  had 
done  during  his  life-time  by  praising  his  jiutice  and  equity, 
and  softening  the  leading  features  of  his  character, which  were 
cruelty  and  avarice.    All  that  can  be  said  in  praiseof  Sultan 
Mnhmud  its,  that  men  of  luarniug  were  attracted  by  the 
fuine  of  Gbisni,  which  be  adorned  with  the  most  splendid 
■buildings,  and  by  the  lustre  and  magnificence  of  hk  court ; 
Qiid  the  new  epoch  of  Persian  noetry,  of  which  the  Shah- 
Numeh  is  the  most  eminent  ana  imperishable  monument, 
was  cncoiiragL>d  by  the  sovereign.     But  as  the  satirical 
pucois  of  Ferduai  testify,  oven  his  liberality  and  favours  were 
in  a  great  d^ee  dependent  on  his  capricious  temper,  and 
were  often  bestowed  in  a  very  niggardly  manner.  Abuut 
three  miles  firom  the  modern  city  of  Ghisni,  the  tomb  of 
Mahmud  is  still  preserved,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  hav- 
inf^  been  a  zealous  defender  of  the  faith.  Muhammedan 

{inests  are  maintained,  who  constantly  read  the  Koran  over 
lis  grave.  (Miichoud,  Historia  Gasnevidaruni,eA.  Wilken, 
Berlin,  183-2.) 

MAHOMET  I.,  son  of  Bayazid  I.,  was  sandjak,  or  go- 
vernor, of  the  town  and  district  of  Amasia  when  his  father 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Timur  at  the  battle  of 
Ancyra  (July,  1401).  Tho  invader  having  it:ft  Asia  Minor, 
Maliuraet's  elder  brothers  Mousa  and  Solyman  disputed 
their  father's  succession  between  them.  Mahomet  took 
no  part  in  tlieir  quarrel,  but  continued  to  administ«  his 
province,  and  strengthen  himself  in  it,  until  Mousa,  having 

Krevailed  against  Solyman,  put  himtodeaUi,  upon  which 
lahomet  declared  war  agaiust  Mousa,  who  was  defeated 
and  killed,  and  Mahomet  became  sole  sultan  of  the  Otto- 
mans, A.D.  1413.  . 

Mahomet  was  the  restorer  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which 
he  found  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  He  extended  his  con- 
quests into  Europe,  and  obliged  the  princes  of  Bosnia, 
Servia,  and  Wallachia  to  paybini  tribute.  He  also  equipped 
a  -lleet  to  resist  ilm  attacks  of  ilie  Venetians  by  aea.  He 
died,  after  nine  years'  reign,  a.d.  1421.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Mourad  II, 

MAHOMET  U.,  son  of  Mourad  II.,  was  prcclaimcd 
emperor  of  the  Ottomans  after  tho  -voluntary  awlication  of 
his  father  in  144-1;  Mourad  however  was  obliged  by  a 
mutiny  of  the  Janizaries,  who  objected  to  his  son\  youth,  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  beginning  of  1451,  when  Mahomet,  limn 
twuiity-two  years  of  age,  commenced  his  reign.  He  broke 
the  truce  existing  with  the  Byzantine  emperor,  by  building 
a  fort  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  to  the 
fort  of  Analoli-hissar,  whiuh  hid  predecessor  Bayazid  had 
built  on  tlie  Asiatic  coast  of  the  straits,  by  which  means 
Mahomet  established  a  complete  command  of  the  Bosporus. 
This  led  to  remonstrances  from  Constantino  Paltcologus,  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  which  were  received  with  scorn  by 
Mahomet,  vho  went  on  subduing  tho  Greek  towns  on  the 
Propontis  and  thoEuxine,  ravaged  Thrace,  and  invaded  the 
Peloponni^ua.  At  liLst,  having  assembled  an  immense  host, 
staled  by  some  at  300,000  men,  with  a  formidable  artillery, 
and  a  lleet  of  120  sail,  Mahomet  laid  siego  to  Constan- 
tinople in  April,  14 j3.  After  fifty-four  days' sie^o  the 
Ottomans  carried  the  city  by  storm  on  tho  29th  of  May, 
Mj3.  Constantine  fell  bravely  fighting  in  the  breach, 
covered  by  a  heap  of  the' slain.    After  three  daya  of 


plunder  and  massacre  Mahomet  restored  order,  released 
most  of  tho  prisoners,  granted  to  the  conquered  the  ftee 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  gave  them  the  use  of  one 
half  of  the  existing  churches ;  tlie  remainder,  and  the  best 
of  them,  Santa  Sophia  among  the  rest,  were  transformed 
into  mosques.  Mahomet  remained  nearly  three  years  at 
Constantinople,  after  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to 
Adrianople,  which  was  then  the  ^dence  of  the  Ottoman 
sultans. 

In  1456,  after  invading  Servia,  he  laid  sioge  to  Belgrade, 
but  was  opposed  and  defeated  1^  John  HunnyadeSt  a  jgal- 
lant  Hungarian  noble,  who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  in 
tho  absence  of  king  Ladislas.  Tins  was  the  first  cheek 
which  the  Mohammwan  arms  encountered  in  their  advance 
towards  Western  Europe.  At  the  same  time  Mahomet's 
generals  were  defeated  in  the  mountains  of  Albania  by 
Scanderbeg.  The  Turks  however  took  Corinth  and  the 
Morea.  In  1461  they  took  Trebizond.  and  put  an  end  to 
the  dynasty  of  the  Comnenes.  In  1462  they  took  Lesbos 
and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  They  next  con- 
quered Bosnia,  and  Mahomet,  aAer  promising  safety  to 
the  prince  of  that  country,  had  him  put  to  death.  In  14G5 
Mahomet  marched  a^inst  Scanderbeg,  but  Was  defeated 
under  the  walls  of  Croio,  But  Scanderbeg  lost  all  the  open 
country,  and  dying  soon  afler,  left  his  infant  son  John 
'Castriot  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Venetian  senate. 
The  Venetians  attacked  and  plundered  the  coasts  of  Thrac^ 
Asia  Minor,  and  several  of  the  Greek  islands.  In  1470  Ma> 
hornet  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Negroponte,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Venetians  in  the  ^gican  Sea.  The  Provre- 
ditore  Erizzo,  af^er  a  gallant  resistance,  being  obliged  ta 
capitulate,  Mahomet  promised  to  spare  hia  head,  but  by  a 
barbarous  equivocation  he  had  him  sawed  in  two,  saying  that 
he  liad  not  promised  to  spare  his  sides.  The  Venetians  by 
means  of  their  commercial  agents  excited  asainst  Mahomet. 
Husun  Hassan,  shah  of  Persia,  who  inva^  Asia  Minor, 
and  took  Tocat  in  1472.  [Contarini,  Ambrooio.]  Ma^ 
hornet  hastened  to  encounter  him,  .and  a  battle  was  fought 
near  Trebizond,  in  which  the  Turks  had  the  advantage 
over  the  Persians,  who  withdrew  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

In  1475  Mahomet  took  the  Crimea,  tho  khan  of  which 
became  his  tributary.  The  Turks  invaded  also  Dalmatia 
and  Frioul,  in  1478,  and  advancing  as  far  as  the  Taglia- 
mento,  obliged  the  Venetians  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
concluded  between  them  and  Mahomet,  in  January,  1 479,  by 
which  Venice  gave  up  Scutari  and  other  fortressesin  lllyria, 
Albania,  and  the  Morea.  In  1480  a  Turkish  force  landed  at 
Otranto,  and  spread  alarm  throughout  Italy.  In  the  same 
year  the  Turks  attacked  Rhodes,  but  vrece  defeated  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  under  their  grand-master  Peter  ^Au- 
busson.  Mahomet  was  greatly  irritated  at  the  news  of  this 
defeat;  and  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  resuming 
Ihe  attack  in  person,  he  died  at  Xeggiar  Zair  in  Bithynta. 
in  May,  1481.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Constantinople 
and  interred  with  the  following  epitaph: — 'I  designed  ta 
conquer  Rhodes  and  subdue  proud  Italy.' 

Mahomet  was  a  successful  conqueror.  He  was  cmoT. 
like  most  of  tho  Ottoman  warriors;  but  bo  was  not  an  illi- 
terate or  rude  barb'arian.  He  knew  several  languages, 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Greek ;  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  was  a 
good  letter-writer.  Several  of  his  letters  hare  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  published  by  Landini,  Lyon,  1520. 
Three  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  Scanderbeg,  are  found  in 
Melchior  Junius's  Collection.  1595.  He  fbunded  two  me- 
dress6s,  or  colleges,  at  Constantinople.  Several  stories  of 
his  cruelty,  such  as  that  against  a  Greek  female,  Irone,  and 
the  story  about  Bellini  the  painter,  rest  npon  doubtful 
authority.  [Bellini,  Gentile.]  His  bad  faith  however 
is  fully  proved,  in  the  inslancus  of  the  unfortunate  Erizzo, 
of  the  prince  of  Bosnia,  and  others.  In  Turkish  history 
he  is  styled  Maliumet  the  Great  and  tho  Conqueror. 
(KnowUcs's  History  of  the  Turks;  Mignot,  Htsioire  de 
FEmpire  Ottoman.) 

MAHOMET  III.,  succeeded  Mourad  IIL  in  1595.  He 
began  his  reign  by  putting  to  death  all  his  brotberti.  Giving 
himself  up  to  idleness  and  pleasure,  he  left  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  who  were  under  the  in- 
lluencoof  his  mother.  His  U-oops  were  Iwatcn  in  Hungary 
by  the  Imperial  tioups,  and  by  Battori,  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  (hey  lost  Gran  and  other  places.  Mahomet, 
being  roused  from  his  apathy,  collected  a  large  force,  with 
which  he  entered  Hungary  and  took  Agram;  but  he  soon 
left  the  army,  and  burned  back  to  bis  oipitaL   The  war 
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was  ctiried  on  m  Hungorj  by  his  frencrals,  but  with  no 
■uocess  to  (he  Ottoman  arras.  In  the  meantime  revolts 
broke  out,  and  the  Asiatic  provinros  and  tlie  janizaries 
at  Con  Stan  tiimplo  muliniud.  In  tho  mid.it  of  all  these 
disordtirtt  Mahomet  died,  in  1603,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ahmed  I. 

M AHUMET  IV..  son  of  Ibrahim  I.,  succeeded  his  father, 
who  wus  Btmngled  in  a  meeting  of  the  janizaries  in  16S4, 
when  Mahomet  was  seven  years  of  ago.  His  mother  as- 
sumed tho  regency;  but  a  frciih  revolt  of  the  janizaries 
soon  overthrow  her  power,  and  she  also  was  put  to  death. 
Mahomet  Kuperli,  or  Kupruli,  was  now  raised  to  the  post 
of  grand-vizier,  or  prime-minister.  Like  many  other  officer* 
who  have  distinguished  thetnaelve*  in  the  annals  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  Kupruli  was  an  Albanian.  He  and 
hi*  son  Achmet  after  him  were  the  ruling  ministers  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  tho  reign  of  Manomet  IV.,  who 
troubled  niinsclf  little  with  stale  affairs,  being  chieny  en- 

frossed  with  the  sports  of  hunting  and  other  nasttmes. 
he  two  Kuprulis  spread  a  last  ray  of  departing  glory  over 
the  decline  uf  tho  Turkish  state.  The  elder  Kupruli,  after 
repressing  by  severe  measures  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
within,  formed  a  new  fleet  to  oppose  the  Venetians,  who, 
under  the  two  gallant  brothers  Moccnigo,  threatened  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  1657.  lie  also  sent 
fresh  troops  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  island  of  Candia. 
Meantime  the  war  was  raging  inHungary  between  tlw  Turks 
and  the  cmpcrur  Leopold  I.  The  7'urks  advanced  os  far  as 
Neuliausel.  which  they  took,  spreading  alarm  to  the  gates 
of  V  ionna ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  iHontecuccoIi, general  of 
the  Imperial  forces,  at  the  battle  of  St.  Guthard,  1663,  after 
which  peace  was  concluded.  The  same  year  Mahomet  Ku- 
pruli died,  and  his  son  Achmet  Kupruli  became  grand- 
vizier.  In  1667  Achmet  went  in  person  to  Candia,  and  the 
siege  of  the  capital  town  of  the  same  name  began  in  real 
earnest.  The  Venetian  general  Morosini  directed  the  de- 
fence. In  September,  1669,  Monwini,. after  a  most  gallant 
resistance,  having  exhausted  all  his  resources,  made  an  ho- 
nourable capitulation,  and  at  tho  same  lime  concluded  atrea^ 
u#  peace  between  Venice  and  the  Porte  upon  terms  more 
favoturahle  thoii  might  have  been  expected.  [Candia.] 
Kupruli,  unlike  the  barbarian  Mustapha,  who  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  century  had  atrociously  violated  the  capitulation  of 
Famago8ta[CYPRns],  faithfully  kept  the  conditiont  granted 
to  the  Venetian  garrison,  and  allowed  a  free  passage  to  all 
the  inhabitants  who  chose  to  embark. 

In  1671  war  broke  out  between  the  Turks  and  Poland, 
and  Mahomet  IV.  led  his  army  in  person ;  but  he  was 
surprised  in  his  camp  at  Budchaz  by  John  Sobieski,  grand- 
marshal  of  Poland,  and  the  sultan  was  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  In  the  following  year  Sobieski  took  the 
fortress  of  Kotzim,  and  drove  the  Turks  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube.  In  1675  a  formidable  Turkish  host,  commanded 
by  the  bashaw  of  Damascus,  who  for  his  bravery  had 
earned  the  name  of 'Sluttan'  (the  devil),  entered  Poland. 
Sobieski,  who  was  then  king,  resisted  all  their  efforts  with 
a  handful  of  men,  and  at  last  obliged  them  to  for  peace, 
which  was  concluded  in  1676. 

In  1683  the  Turks,  after  seven  years'  preparation,  put  into 
motion  the  most  formidable  army  which  Europe  had  seen 
for  a  long  time.  They  swept  over  Hungary  like  a  storm, 
and  marched  direct  upon  Vienna.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  Louis  XIV.  was  privy  to  their  plans.  The  emperor 
Leopold  and  his  family  left  their  capital,  and  Germany 
and  Italy  wore  thrown  into  consternation.  On  the  15th  of 
July  Vienna  was  invested  by  the  grand-vizier  Kara  Mus- 
lapha  (Kupruli  was  dead),  at  the  head  of  300,000  men, 
Turks  and  Tartars.  On  the  morning  of  the  lltli  Septem- 
ber Sobieski  and  Charles  duke  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of 
their  combinc<l  forces,  4U,0Oti  strong,  reached  the  summit  of 
the  Calemherg,  from  which  they  beheld  the  Austrian  capital 
and  the  wide-spread  glittering  lents  of  the  Ottomans.  On 
the  following  day  Sobieski  attacked  and  drove  the  Turks  to 
their  formidable  entrenchmenU,  against  which,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  led  a  general  assault,  carried 
verything  before  him,  and  obliged  the  vizier  to  fly  af^cr 
making  a  gallant  resistance,  leaving  his  camp,  his  baggage, 
and  hisBTliUery  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  TiieTurks 
subsequently  lost  Hungary.  In  consequence  of  these  dis- 
asters the  janizaries  at  Constantinople  revolted  in  1687, 
Mahomet  IV.  was  deposed,  and  Solyman  lU.  was  raised  to 
the  throne.  Mahomet  died  in  confinement  in  1691. 
MAHOMETANISM,  [MoHAHHEDAifisM.j 


MAHON,  PORT.  [Minorca.] 
MAHRATTA  LANGUAGE.   [Hihdustat*.  p.  227  ] 
M AH R ATTAS,  or  M AH ARATI'AS.  The  ori^n  of  t hc*e 
people,  whose  wars  have  filled  so  lat^e  a  space  in  the 
tory  of  British  India,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Ttie 
country  possessed  by  them  before  the  modem  invasion  <tf 
India  by  Europeans  is  supposed  to  ha\'e  included  Cande:^!;, 
Boglana,  part  of  Bcrar,  extending  to  the  north-vest  as  far 
as  Guzerat  and  the  river  Nerbuddah,  and  a  tract  of  coun- 
try on  the  west  coast  lyin^  between  Surat  and  Canara.  A 
great  part  of  these  countries  consist*  of  monntainsi  and  de- 
files, which  offer  great  natural  fkcilitfet  for  the  prosecaiioa 
of  predatory  and  of  delbnaire  warfcre.   It  is  supposed  ihst 
the  name  Mahratta  was  deriTed  from  Mheeru^  or  Mhnnt,  a 
district  which  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  Decoen  fi>nii(:d 
part  of  the  province  of  Dowlutabad.   The  earliest  menli&n 
that  we  find  of  tho  Mahratta  tribes  is  in  1306,  when  Cafoir, 
a  slave  and  general  of  Alia,  is  said  to  have  *  anbdi^  ihe 
country  of  the  Maharattas,  which  be  divided  amon*  his 
Omrahs.'     The  Mahratta  empire,  as  it  takes  a  place 
in  modern  history,  was  founded  in  tho  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy,  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzebe,  \r 
Sevajee,  the  son  of  Shahjee,  a  Hindu  in  the  serTice  of  ite 
king  of  Bejapore,  from  whom  he  received  a  ja^htre  in  tbs 
,Camatic  with  Ihe  command  of  10,000  cavalry.  His  first  art 
was  the  seizure  of  the  Zamindary  of  Poonah,  on  whicb 
occasion  be  increued  the  number  of  hi*  soldins,  and  ItrwA 
contributions  in  all  the  neighbouring  district*.  Sevajee  died 
in  1680,  and  was  lucreeded  by  his  son  Samlwjee,  a  man 
considevable  talent,  but  who  was  unable  to  witbstaod  the 
power  of  Aurungzcbe,  and,  foiling  into  his  hands,  was  cnietly 
put  to  death  in  1680.   His  son  Safaoo  Raja,  who  had  she 
fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  emperor,  reigned  in  name  ooly 
until  1740,  when  he  died ;  but  at  the  death  of  Sambajee.  a 
great  number  of  chicl^,  availing  themselves  of  the  oattirsl 
facilities  offered  by  the  country,  issued  from  vaiious  points 
in  the  mountains,  and  kept  up  a  constant  ^vdatoiy  warfare 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  plundering  and  devasfali'n^^ 
wherever  they  penetrated.  The  wealth  thui  acquired  by 
them  caused  them  to  be  joined  by  vast  numbers  of  aA\en- 
turers,  a*  well  as  by  man^  Zamindars,  and  after  a  \ons 
struggle  for  their  subjection,  thnr  were,  at  the  death  uf 
Aurungsebe  in  1707,  more  poweinil  than  erer.    From  the 
death  of  Sambajee  in  1689  tdl  the  year  1818,  the  Bomin^ 
sovereign  or  raja  of  the  Mahratta*  hod  no  real  power,  tui 
was  a  prisoner,  confined  in  the  hilt-fortress  of  Satara,  vfaile 
the  government  was  administered  by  the  Peshwa,  or  mmt- 
ster,  whose  office  became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  B:i)ajee 
Bishenauth,  its  first  possessor,  who  fixed  his  re!sideni*p  it 
Poonah.    Ho  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  BBlajcc  Bajen  w, 
who  died  in  1751.    The  ne.\t  Peshwa  was  Madboo  Rij, 
who  filled  the  office  for  11  years,  and  dying  was  scccpett-d 
by  his  son  Narrain  Rao.  This  chief  was  murdered  in  17*3, 
concerning  which  event  very  different  statements  are  gin  a. 
By  one  it  is  said  that  tho  murder  was  committed  %  hit 
uncle  Ragobawith  the  design  of  usurping  his  office,  but  that 
the  usurpation  was  prevented  by  twelve  chiefk,  at  the  betil 
of  whom  was  6al»ee  Pundit,  better  known  as  Nana  Fan» 
vese,  who  set  up  Sevajee  Miidhoo  Rao,  the  postbumo'.:s 
of  Narrain,  and  administered  the  government  dunn;  ta 
minority.   Mill  [History  of  British  India,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
gives  a  very  different  Version;  be  stales  that  the  niunlcr 
was  committed  by  the  chiefs  before  mentioned,  that  the  fic: 
of  Sevajee  Madhoo  Rao  being  the  son  of  Narrain  vas  dis- 
puted, and  that  Ragoba,  whose  right  to  the  sucf^ym 
Was  perfect,  tied  to  Guzerat.  where  he  obtained  the  pru- 
miso  of  support  from  the  Gnicowar.    For  some  time  |<rr- 
ceding  these  events  the  English  frovernment  had  dtxiTL-d 
the  i>osscssion  of  Salsctte  and  Bassein.  theti  formins;  part  «f 
the  possessions  of  tho  Mahratta  government ;  ana  this 
pearing  afhvourabto  opporlunitv,  they  formed  a  treats*  with 
Ragoba,  engaging  to  replace  Kim  in  his  office,  an^  the; 
took  possession  of  Salsctte  and  Hassein,  much  sgnin>t  the 
will  however  of  Ragoba,  who  offered  other  terrilorv  end 
revenue  to  a  larger  amount  as  the  price  of  British  a<si»t. 
ance.    Uiion  his  giving  way  on  this  point,  an  English  fnrce 
of  25,000  men  was  put  in  motion  in  his  favour.  Nesvt- 
tiations  had  at  the  same  time  been  opened  with  the  authori- 
ties at  Poonah,  who  yielding  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Encli^h 
government  concerning  Salsctte  and  Baasein,  the  latter  was 
induced  to  withdraw  all  active  assistance  from  Ragoba,  wh.i 
retired  to  Surat  with  only  200  attend^j^ts.  Sevajee  Madhoo 
ttao  died  in  ««u«l<»n«^|Of^Aa^i@^)^^^95,  «n4 
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after  gome  considerable  diueiuioiu  his  son  Btu^v  vaa  de- 
clared Peshwa.  This  chief  continued  in  power  until  Octo- 
ber, IS02,  when  bU  forces  bciiis  totally  deluated  nearPootia 
t)y  Juswunt  ^ao  Holcar,  he  lied  to  Bassein  and  pUced  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  British  government.  In  tho 
fullowitig  year  he  was  reiastated  in  hii  capilal  by  Geoeral 
Wellesley  (now  the  duke  of  Wellington).  Bajerow  proved  to 
be  of  an  intriguing  disposition  and  very  avaricious.  He 
permitted  bis  officers  to  practise  all  manner  of  extortion, 
that  he  might  in  the  end  seize  on  their  ill-eolten  treasure. 
In  1S15  he  was  detected  in  the  epdcavour  to Torm  a  general 
confederacy  ag^nsl  tbo  English;  bis  capital  was  in  consc- 
ciiienco  surrounded^  and  he  was  forced  to  cede  in  perpetuity 
districts  yielding  a  revenue  of  340tODOA  and  to  make  a  tem- 
|)orary  surrender  of  Singbur,  Poorunder,  and  Rjeghur,  as 
pledges  for  the  fulQlment  of  existing  treaties.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1817,  the  Peshwu,  in  defiance  of  all  en^^enients,  sud- 
denly attacked  and  destroyed,  having  first  plundered,  the 
huuises  of  ilie  Britii>b  residency  near  Puonah.  Tliis  treaclier- 
ous  conduct  was  speedily  punished,  his  forces  were  on  the 
fultuwing  day  routed  by  the  English  troops,  and  he  became 
a  fugitive,  and  wandered  about  in  various  directions  until 
June,  1818,  when  lie  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  John 
MuIcolm>  and  renounced  all  sovereignty  for  himself  and  his 
family,  upon  the  promise  of  an  adequate  pension.  On  this 
occasion  the  greater  part  of  the  Poonah  territory,  estimated 
ut  50,000  aquani  miles,  caino  into  possession  of  the  English. 

In  the  early  period  of  Mahratta  history  the  system  pre- 
vailed of  tlio  nominal  head  of  tho  people  conferring  large 
grunts  of  land  on  the  pnncipal  chiefs,  and  of  delegating  to 
them  extensive  powers  of  government  These  cbiRs,  one 
by  one,  assumeci  the  state  and  attributes  of  princes,  but 
still,  with  that  attachment  to  antient  forms  and  that  respect 
fur  hereditary  power  for  which  the  Mahrattas  have  always 
b(.-en  remarkable,  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
iiuminal  head  of  the  state,  hut  eilher  submitted  to  or  evaded 
his  authority  as  beet  suited  their  interest  at  the  moment. 
MAIA.  [Maiid.e.] 

IMAIDEN  HAIR,  the  common  name  of  the  Adiantum 
Ca\iiUus  Veneris,  a  &rn  found  wild  in  many  ports  of 
Europe,  on  damp  shaded  rocks.  It  is  the  adianton  (AStmmv) 
of  the  Greeks,  and  has  probably  gained  its  trivial  name  from 
its  having  formed  a  part  of  the  preparations  used  by  ladioii 
for  siitTenine  their  hair.   (Dioscorides,  I.  iv.,  c  136.) 

MAIDSTONE,  a  corporate  town  and  parliamentary 
borough,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Maidstone  and  county 
of  Kent,  of  which  it  is  tho  county  and  assize  town. 
Maidstone  is  situated  on  a  pleasant  declivity  chiefly  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  about  two  miles  above 
Allington  lock,  eight  miles  above  Rochester,  and  32  miles 
south  east  by  east  from   London.     Till  tho  lock  was 
constructed  on  the  ri\'er  the  tide  came  up  to  Maidstone.  It 
consist!*  of  four  principal  streets,  which  are  well  paved  and 
lijrhted,  and  it  contains  many  well-built  houses.  There  are 
two  reservoirs  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water, 
conveyed  from  a  spring  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
IMedn-ay,  which  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  very  antient 
stone  bridjre  of  several  arches.   The  derivation  of  the 
name  'Maidstone'  is  not  pi-ecisely  known;  at  least,  va- 
rious ctjraolo{_'ics  aro  Riven  by  Camden,  Hasted,  and 
others.    According  to  Nenniua  {Catalogue  of  the  Cities 
of  Britain),  this  place  was  called  by  the  British  Caer  Me- 
lHHiid,  or  Medwag,  signifying  the  town  or  city  of  the  Med- 
V  ay.    At  a  very  early  period  Maidstone  formed  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  see  of  Caiifeibury,  and  is  entered  in  the 
gtiiieml  survey  of  Domesday  under  the  title  of  tho  lands  of 
the  archbishop.  The  charters  of  incorporation  ai'e  those  of 
3  Edward  VI.,  2  Elizabeth,  2  and  17  James  L,  34  Cliarles 
ir..  and21  Geo.  II.  The  first  of  these  was  forfeited  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  par- 
ticipation of  the  leading  memucis  of  the  corporation  in  the 
rcliclli'ju  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

The  revenue  of  tlic  corporation  in  1835,  ansmg  from 
lauded  property,  tolls,  &c.,  was  estimated  at  tll-J/.  The 
total  debt  at  that  time  was  10,675/.,  and  the  annual  expcn- 
dilure,  the  chief  item  in  which  was  the  interest  on  this  debt, 
is  supposed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  income.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  police  under  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Aet  the  expenditure  has  been  considerably  increased.  The 
ian(k'd  property  has  lately  been  sold,  and  a  great  part  of  ihg 
dbUt  pud  oB*.  The  town  is  divided  into  six  wards:  the  town- 
council  consists  of  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 
Tho  town  is  said  to  bo  in  a  Uiriving  Bt4te.  There  are 


manufactories  of  felt  and  blankets,  but  these  are  of  limited 
extent  compared  with  the  paper-mills,  which  employ  up- 
wards of  800  hands.  The  tranic  up  and  down  the  river  u 
considerable,  and  has  been  materially  increased  by  the 
construction  of  the  lock  for  improving  the  navigation-  The 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  coal,  timber,  groceries,  iron,  and 
rags ;  the  exports  are  mostly  fruit,  hops,  stone  from  the 
quaincs  of  Kentish  ragstone  in  this  parish  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  paper.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  vessels  pass- 
ing tlu'ough  Allington  lock-  is  estimated  at  120,000  tons, 
upon  which  tolls  to  the  amount  of  2600/.  are  annually  col- 
lected. 

There  is  no  borough  gaol :  the  justices  of  the  boroivh 
commit  all  (Hrisonera  to  the  county  gaol,  and  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance,  amounting  to  one  shilling  per  day  for 
each  prisoner,  is  defiayed  out  of  the  borough-rate.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  river  there  are  cavalry  barracks.  Nearly 
opposite  to  the  town-hall  is  a  spacious  commercial  room 
used  as  a  Corn  Exchange.  The  archbishop's  palace  is  a 
Grothic  structure,  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Since  that  time  it  has  undei^one  considerable 
alteration,  and  in  its  present  state  is  a  pleasant  and  conve- 
nient residence.  The  chapel  of  Newark  Hospital,  which 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  smatl  but  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  early  pointed  style.  Maidstone  formerly 
contained  a  college,  consisting  of  a  master,  sub-master,  and 
four  priests,  founaed  by  Archbishcm  Courteney  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  IL  It  was  suppressed  by  Edward  VI.,  at  which 
time  its  nett  annual  revenue  was  lOdL  Among  the 

persons  of  literary  eminence  who  were  connected  with  this 
college  was  the  learned  William  Grocyn,  the  friend  of  Eras- 
mus. He  died  in  1322,  and  was  interred  at  Maidstone. 
(Wood's  Athente  Oxon.)  There  was  also  a  fraternity  of 
Corpus  Christ!,  and  upon  the  suppression  of  this  fraternity 
the  buildings  belonging  to  it,  then  called  '  The  Brotherhood 
Hal],'  were  purchased  by  the  corporation,  who  established  the 
free  grammar-school,  which  still  exists,  but  is  not  at  present  in 
every  flourishing  condition.  Freemen  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  their  sons  to  this  school,  where  they  receive  a  clat- 
sical  education  gratuitously,  but  far  other  branches  a  diargo 
is  made  by  ^e  master,  who  raceivet  a  salary  of  23^  12f. 
per  annum  from  the  fUnds  of  tbe  corporation,  and  has  the 
management  of  certain  lands  in  Romney  Marsh  confided  to 
him,  these  lands  constituting  the  principal  endowments  of 
the  school.  There  are  exhibitions,  founded  by  Robert 
Gunsluy  in  161B,  for  four  scholais  to  University  College. 
Oxford ;  two  to  be  elected  from  this  school,  and  two  from 
the  free  grammar-school  of  Rochester.  Besides  the  gram- 
mar-school there  are  a  proprietory  school,  four  charity 
schools,  nineteen  almshouses,  a  medical  disjiensary.  and 
other  benevolent  institutions.  Maidstone  is  in  the  diocese 
of  Canterbury.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
patroDOAe  of  the  archbisl^p,  pixMncing  a  net  income  of 
730/.  The  parish  church  of  All  Sain  ts,  vhieb  is  one  of  thu 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century ; 
the  new  church  was  built  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  alxo 
nine  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters.  The  population  of 
theborougli,  which  is  coextensive  with  the  parish,  was  15,3S7 
in  the  year  1831,  exclusive  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  tlic 
county  gaol,  and  is  still  inci*easing.  The  assessed  taxes  col- 
lected during  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  4  7  8  47.  Maid- 
stone bos  returned  two  membei-a  to  parliament  continuously 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Thecounly  gaol  at  Maidstone 
is  a  modern  building,  constructed  in  1818  on  the  improved 
radiatiuK  plan,  at  an  expense  of  2UO.O0ti/.  According  to 
tliB  GaolReturas  transmitted  to  the  secretoryof  state  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  year  1833  the  general  state  of  the  pri- 
soners as  to  morals,  discipline,  employnwut.  &o.,  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  The  total  number  then  confined  was  403 ; 
the  gaul  is  capable  of  containing4a3  in  separate  sleeping  cells. 
The  hours  of  labour  are  from  six  in  the  morning  tu  half- 
past  five  in  the  evening,  when  the  daylight  admits ;  and  at 
other  times  of  the  year  from  dayliiiht  in  the  uionting  'Ul 
half  an  hour  before  sunset  in  the  evening.  By  means 
Sunday  and  day  schools,  conducted  under  the  dii-ection  of 
the  chaplain,  provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  pri- 
soners of  all  classes.  (Parliamentary  Pavers,  1 834,  vol.  xlvi.) 

There  are  four  fairs  held  annually  on  tlie  13th  of  February, 
12th  of  May,  20th  of  June,  and  1 7th  of  October ;  the  last  is 
a  large  hop-fair. 

iCorporalion,  Boundary,  and  Churck  Peveme  Reports  t 
HasleiTs  History  q/'  Kenti  Beautiet  England;  Cam- 
den's BriU,  fitci  nn,r\a\o 
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MA'IID^E,  or  MAIANS,  tho  second  tribe  of  the 
family  of  Oxi/rhynchi,  occonling  to  the  system  of  M.  Miliic 
Edwards,  compofted  of  bracliyjroun  crustareans,  whose 
carapace,  nearly  always  very  spiny,  is,  with  some  exceplioiia. 
inucn  longer  than  it  is  wide.  Rontrum  generally  formed  of 
two  elongated  horns.  First  joint  of  the  internal  antennm 
hut  little  developed  ;  that  of  the  external  antenntp,  on  the 
contrary,  very  large,  and  soldered  with  the  neighbouring 
parts  so  as  tu  be  conlluent  with  them  ;  its  external  border 
alwayn  constituting  a  con»idorable  portion  of  the  lower  wall 
of  the  orbit,  and  its  anterior  extremity  united  to  the  front 
before  the  level  of  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes.  The 
rao'venble  stem  of  the  antennto  always  of  considerable 
length.  The  epistome  ffenerally  considerably  wider  than  it 
ia  long,  whilst  the  buccal  frame  is  longer  than  it  is  wide. 
The  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  is  as  wide  as  it  is 
long,  more  or  less  dilated  on  the  external  side,  and  truncated 
or  notched  at  its  anterior  and  internal  angle,  by  which  it  is 
articulated  with  the  fourth  joint,  which  is  very  small.  The 
unteriur/<?e/of  the  female  are  in  general  hanlly  larger  or 
longer  than  the  others,  and  sometimes  they  are  even 
shorter.  The  same  conformation  obtains  in  some  of  the 
males;  but  in  general  the  first  pair  of  feet  in  these  last  are 
longer  and  much  larger  than  the  second  pnir,  and  their 
length  sometimes  is  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  carapace, 
they  are  directed  obli()uely  forwards  and  outwards;  the 
hand  never  triangular,  and  the  immoveable  finger  of  the 
claw  is  not  inclined  downwardt«,  so  as  to  form  a  decided 
angle  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  hand.  The  succeeding 
feet  are  generally  of  moderate  length  ;  (hose  of  the  second 
pair  are  most  commonly  once  and  a  half  Ihe  length  of  the 
po&t-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  but  they  are  never 
twice  as  long  as  that  portion;  those  of  the  third  pair  are 
hardly  ever  -mure  than  once  and  a  quarter  as  long  as  the 
post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  tho  other  feet 
shorten  in  succession.  The  abdomen  is  ordinarily  composed 
of  seven  distmct  joints  in  both  sexes;  but  somelimes 
this  number  varies  in  the  different  species  of  the  same 
genus.  (M.  Edwards.) 

Genera.   Libinio.  (Leach.) 

This  genus  has  the  greatest  relation  to  Doelea  and  Pisa, 
between  which  genera  it  establishes,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Milne  Edwards,  a  nearly  insensible  passage.  The  general 
form  of  the  body  in  Libinia  approximates  closely  to  that  of 
Docha, 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  very  convex  above,  in 
general  nearly  cii-cular,  with  its  orbito-frontal  portion  placed 
sensibly  above  the  level  of  its  lateral  borders,  which  are 
prolonged  towards  the  mouth  rather  that  towards  the  ex- 
ternal canthus  of  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the 'carapace  is 
elongated  a  little,  and  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  of  some  of  the  PiscB.  Rostrum  small,  narrow,  and 
notched  in  the  middle ;  the  front,  measurefl  between  the 
orbits,  is  much  narrower  than  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
buccal  frame ;  the  anterior  angle  of  tho  superior  orbital 
border  is  projecting,  but  never  reaches  beyond  the  basilary 
joint  of  the  external  antennto;  ihe  orbits  are  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  directed  very  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards; 
their  external  angle  is  formed  by  a  large  compressed  tooth, 
■^'hich  is  separal^  from  the  rest  of  the  wall  of  this  cavity 
by  two  fissures ;  one  superior  and  very  narrow,  the  other 
inferior  and  more  or  less  open.  The  stomachal  region  of 
the  carapace  is  hut  little  developed,  hut  the  branchial  re- 
gions highly  BO,  and  their  lateral  border,  which  is  armed 
with  spines  and  very  much  curved,  is  directed  towards  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  eyes  are  small  and  very 
short;  the  basiUry  joint  of  the  external  antennes  is  short, 
but  very  much  developed,  and  always  wide  in  front,  a  dis- 
position which  occurs  in  Pi>a,  whilst  the  contrary  is  to  be 
remarked  in  Doclea;  the  second  joint  of  these  autenuBB  is 
stout,  short,  cylindrical,  and  inserted  on  the  sides  of  the 
rostrum  at  a  distance  nearly  equal  from  the  orbit  and  the 
antennary/o*#ff«ff;the  third  joint  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
second,  and  the  fourth  ia  very  slender  and  very  short.  The 
ejnstome  is  very  small,  and  the  whole  of  the  antennary  re- 
gion is  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  buccal  frame. 
The  external  jaw-feet  and  the  sternal  plastron  have  the 
same  form  as  in  Piaa.  Tha  anterior  feet  are  much  longer 
than  in />or/ea,  but  less  developed  thaninP/Va;  they  are 
always  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  second  pair, 
and  in  general  are  much  shorter  even  in  the  males  ;  the 
hand  is  very  nearly  cylindrical,  and  has  little  convexity; 


tho  pincers  are  rounded  or  trenchant,  and  finely  deutilatr  i, 
and  louchncarly  throughout  their  length,  a  disposition  wL:-j 
is  rare  in  the  Pisee.  The  remaining  feet  much  res«^Tci;  -. 
those  of  the  Ptxtr,  except  that  their  last  joint  is  lon^jer.  ai  ,■ 
never  armed  below  with  horny  spines,  as  in  them  :  U;^ 
length  of  the  feet  diminishes  progressively,  and  those  ofii.^ 
second  pair  are  not  more  then  about  once  and  a  half  ... 
long  as  Ihe  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace;  they  i,-? 
in  general  much  shorter,  and  this  character  suffices  lo  d,^ 
tinguish  the  Libinier  from  the  Docletp.  The  abdomtn  is 
composed  of  seven  joints  in  each  of  the  sexes. 

Geographical  Diatribution  of  the  Genus. — The  seaa  of 
Americn,  as  far  as  is  known. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  two  secii>.'C=: 
the  first  consisting  of  species  which  have  the  anierior  a-..: 
external  angle  of  the  basilory  joint  of  the  external  anicr:  * 
obtuse,  and  not  prolonged  beyond  the  level  of  the  iriic-.-  j: 
one,  and  the  slit  of  the  inferior  orbital  border  vcr>"  narr.ia  . 
the  second  consisting  of  species  which  have  the  anterior  ljv 
external  angle  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  external  antt-: 
apiniform,  and  pnilonged  much  beyond  the  level  of  ihe  ,l- 
teriuil  angle,  and  the  slit  of  the  inferior  orbital  border  rcrr 
wide. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  more  than  one  i  -^- 
amplc,  and  wc  select  Libinia  spinosa,  a  species  belunj  -: 
lo  tne  second  section.   The  body  is  entirely  covered  i 
short  and  brownish  down,  and  it  is  about  four  inches  (Fn-:  .. 
in  length. 

Locality. — ^Thc  coasts  of  Brazil.  j 


a  b 

I.ibitiiu  ■[ilao'n. 


a,  itnilrT  Kule  uf  lieail  !□  detail ;  h.  abdumeo  ot  temale. 

Herbstia.   (Milne  Edwards.)  , 

Inlcrmedifite  between  the  Libinier,  the  Piser,  and  To? 
triauiiiiUir  Miihrac-s. 

Generic  Character.— Carapace  more  triangular  than  .p. 
Libinia;  the  stomachal  region  nearly  as  much  dcvi^'.opKl 
as  the  branchial  regions.  Rostrum  small,  hardly  Ijr.-^f 
than  it  is  wide,  and  formed  of  two  flattened  horns  wbi'b 
are  pointed  and  divergent,  and  the  base  of 'which  occupies 
all  the  width  of  thefront.  OW/foval-shaped,  anddire^-iL^ 
obliquely  forwards,  outwards,  and  upwards ;  their  supeii.: 
border  with  two  small  fissures,  which  terminate  anleni}r'.v 
in  a  small  spine,  less  projecting  than  that  situated  bebv 
and  belonging  to  the  basilary  joint  of  the  external  antenriT; 
their  inferior  border  is  complete,  and  presents  onlv  a  sni:'.!! 
fissure.  Eyes  large  and  retractile.  Disposition  of  the  ni- 
iennanj  region,  the  jawfeet,  the  sternal  plastron,  aul 
the  feet,  essentially  the  same  as  in  Pisa.  Tlie  tarsi  J 
the  four  last  feet  present  small  horny  spines  placed  inv- 
gularly. 

The  only  sppcics  known,  ITnbs/ia  enndyffaia,  h.^^  liif  i 
body  covered  with  a  thin  and. fine  down,  is  about  two  mch-r,  \ 
in  length,  and  of  a  reddish  colour  j 

Locality. — The  Mediterranean  ' 
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HnlMllscoDdyHiita.  ^ 

Pisa.  (Leach.) 
"  Generic  Characler.— Carapace  gradually  narrowed  an- 
teriorly for  about  Ihree-fourths,  and  its  latero-anterior 
borders  prolonged  obliquely  in  a  nearly  straight  line  up  to 
a  small  distance  from  its  posterior  border ;  the  surface  very 
convex;  the  regions  in  general  sufBciently  distinct,  and 
the  stomachal  region  in  particular  very  much  developed. 
The  front  wider  than  the  buccal  frame,  and  armed  with 
four  fawns  directed  forwards,  the  two  external  of  which 
occupy  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  superior  orbital  border, 
and  the  twomtddle  of  which  fbrm  the  ro«Awn,which  is  always 
at  least  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  it  is  widd.  J^f«  carried 
on  very  short  peduncles,  and  bent  backwards  in  the  orbits, 
which  are  of  an  oval  shape,  and  directed  outwards  and 
downwards;  the  upper  border  of  these  cavities  with  two 
slits,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  triangular  tooth,  and 
their  external  angle  situated  rather  below  than  above  the 
lateral  border  of  the  carapace,  which  is  there  terminated. 
The  orbital  border  interrupted  below  by  a  large  notch. 
The  internal  anlennee  without  any  peculiarity.  The  ba- 
silary  joint  of  the  external  antennse  much  longer  than  it 
is  wide,  only  slightly  narrowed  forwards,  and  exceeding  the 
level  of  the  internal  canthus  of  4110  eyes,  but  completely 
bidden  above  by  the  spinifbrm  prolongation  of  the  superior 
orbital  border.  The  second  joint  of  the  antenns  slender 
and  cylindrical,  and  inserted  at  a  distance  nearly  equal 
from  the  antennary  fosset  and  the  orbit,  a  little  without  the 
level  of  the  external  border  of  the  rostrum,  so  as  to  show 
itself  between  this  prolongation  and  the  lateral  horns  of  the 
front.  The  third  joint  small  and  cylindrical,  and  the  fourth 
rather  long.  Antetmary  region  nearly  of  the  size  of  the 
buccal  frame,  and  the  epistome  large  and  nearly  square. 
The  second  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feei  prolonged  from 
the  internal  side  much  beyond  the  level  of  its  external 
angle;  and  the  third  joint  much  longer  than  it  is  wide, 
strongly  dilated  outwards,  and  deeply  notched  at  its  anterior 
and  internal  angle.  Sternal pl(uUvn\on%er  XtMCi  it  is  wide. 
In  the  female  the  anterior  feet  are  in  general  nearly  of  the 
name  length  as  those  of  the  second  pair ;  but  in  the  male 
they  are  remarkably  longerand  stouter;  the  hand  is  convex, 
and  the  fingers  trenchant  and  finely  deatilated  on  their 
terminal  moiety.  The  remaining  feet  are  cylindrical,  and 
of  moderate  length ;  those  of  the  second  pair  are  not  much 
longer  than  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace ;  the 
length  of  the  other  feet  diminish  successively,  and,  in  nearly 
all  the  species,  their  last  joint  is  furnished  below  with  small 
horny  points,  which  are  placed  very  regularly  on  one  or 
two  longitudinal  lines,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  Abdomen 
composed  of  seven  distinct  joints 

The  whole  of  the  body  of  the  IHsa  is  ordinarily  covered 
with  hairs,  which  are  recurved  at  the  end,  and  catch  up 
fiireign  bodies  which  Uiey  touch;  it  is  not  rare  therefore  to 
see  these  eriutaoeans  covered  with  sea-weeds  and  sponges. 
This  disguise  most  probably  answers  the  double  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  surprise  their  prey,  and  of  protecting  them 
from  their  enemies 

Qm^raphieal  Distribution  qf  tlte  G«nu», — Nearly  all  the 
species  live  in  the  European  Seas  at  considerable  depths, 
and  are  often  dredged  up  by  the  fishermen.  After  spring- 
tides they  are  frequently  found  hidden  under  stones  at  iow- 
water.   They  are  not  used  as  food. 

The  species  are  divided  into  two  sectioiu,  dependiOE  on 
P.  C  Mo.  888. 


the  absence  or  presence  of  spinifmn  teeth  on  the  upper 
border  of  the  third,  or  third  and  fourth  joints  of  the  four 
Ust  pairs  of  feet,  &c.  The  first  of  these  sections  is  separated 
into  two  subdivisions,  dependent  principally  upon  the 
rounded  or  triangular  form  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
carapace.  We  select  as  an  example  one  of  the  species  of 
the  first  subdivision  of  the  first  section,  Pisa  tetraodon. 
This.specie8  is  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  has  the 
body  entirely  covered  with  a  kind  of  down  and  some  crooked 
hairs :  it  is  of  a  brownish  colour.  ' 

LocaHty.—yvcy  common  on  the  English  and  French 
coasts. 


FtMlemgdm. 

o^n^;  (.hmmle;  «.«bdomeo  of  fainil<i;4aMoiiiMormalB;  t,almaam, 


Lissa.  (Leach.) 

Very  much  resembling  Pisa,  and  perhaps  ought  net  to 
have  been  separated  from  it.  The  distinguishing  characters 
of  Liisa  consist  in  the  disposition  of  the  rostrum,  which  is 
formed  of  two  lamellose  horns,  truncated  anteriorly,  and 
wider  anteriorly  than  they  are  at  their  base,  and  in  tbe 
absence  of  snines  on  the  tarsi.  One  species  only,  Lissa 
chtragra,  is  known ;  its  length  is  about  two  inche£,  and 
tbe  colour  an  intense  red.  The  feet  are  furnished  with 
some  hairs,  but  the  trunk  is  unarmed. 

Locality. — ^The  Mediterranean.  Dr.  Leach  states  that  it 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  also  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  bv 
Mr.  Swainson. 

M.  Mil  no  Edwards  remarks  that  Lissa  fitsirostris  of 
Mr,  Say  seems  to  bear  much  analogy  to  Hyas  Aranea  ;  but 
M.  Edwards  cannot  he  certain  that  it  belongs  to  the  some 
genua  from  the  author's  description. 

Hyas.  (Leach.) 

Approaching  very  nearly  to  Pisa,  and  especially  to  Herb- 
stia,  but  easily  distinguished  by  the  form  of  tbe  first  joint 
of  the  external  antenna,  which,  instead  of  being  cylindrj^^ 
as  in  nearly  all  the  Oxyrhyncfaa,  is  flattened  and  ettlaroed 
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on  tbs  external  lide.  Carapace  ratber  large,  especially 
anteriorly ;  rottrum,  which  is  formed  of  triangular  horns 
that  are  flattened  and  convergent,  moderate,  and  leaving 
the  insertion  of  the  moveable  stem  of  the  external  antenns 
completely  visible ;  ,fiynt  large;  orinU  directed  a  little  for- 
wards ;  edgM  not  spiny,  and  with  a  single  flssure  above. 
External  edge  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  antenna  straight, 
and  separated  from  the  external  portion  of  the  orbit  by  a 
very  laive  notch.  The  third  joint  of  the  external Jauh/eet 
a  little  dilated  outwards.   FM  disposed  as  in  Pita,  except 


that  the  fbur  last  pairs  ara  longer,  and  have  no  sjnnes  on 
the  inferior  surfltce  of  the  tarsus. 

Example.  Hjfot  eaarctata.  Leach.  The  canpace  of  this 
species  is  strongly  contracted  beneath  the  external  orbital 
angles.   Length  about  two  inches ;  colour  yellowiah. 

Locality. — ^English  Channel. 

Naxia.  (Milne  Bdwarda.) 
EstaUiahing,  in  the  opinion  of  H.  Hiloe  Edwards,  the 
passage  between  the  genera  lAua  and  Chorum*  at  Leach. 
General  form  of  the  body  as  fn  Pita  and  £t«M,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  rottnm  very  analogous  with  that  which  is 
proper  to  Liasa.  Noma  is  however  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  genera  by  the  disposition  of  the  natenns  sod 
orbits.  Carapace  nearly  pear-shaped,  rottrum  much  re- 
sembling that  of  Litta.  Orbita  very  small,  nearly  circular, 
deep,  and  marked  with  a  fissure  above  end  belovr.  bui 
without  any  hiatus  at  their  inferior  bonier.  Basilary  joi^t 
of  the  external  antennta  vide  but  narrow  forwards,  verr 
much  advanced,  and  completely  bidden  by  the  rontnnn  aoj 
the  anterior  angle  of  the  superior  orbital  border  ;  the  mov-> 
able  stem  of  these  appendages  inserted  under  the  rottnn. 
near  ttie  antennanr  fosset,  and  not  beyond  the  edge  of  ttw 
external  hixder  of  that  prolongation,  as  in  Pita.  Mpittome 
Ten  large. 

Example,  Naxia  eerpuliftra.  Pita  terpul^erot  Bdwirds. 
Length  about  four  inwei;  body  covered  with  a  broviuii 
down,  and  the  carapace  often  incnistad  withjfktCrw,  terpula, 
tpoHgtt,  and  the  like. 

LoealHy.—'Svii  HoUaud. 


Nasia  Hrpdiflns.aM.adfd  Iti  nsl.  te. 
a^nateddsfl^thBliMdiB^Ul;  Lauof  Uw  gntiadtK  polaia  vlk  il* 

Churinna,  (Leach.) 
Carapace  longer  and  narrower  than  it  is  in  neailj  dl  of 
the  Maians ;  but,  in  general  form,  not  diffsriug  much  fma 
Pita.  Bottrum  formed  of  two  great  pointed  honnntal 
tioms.  Syet  retractile,  and  the  orbitt  directed  eutwaidi 
and  downwards ;  but  the  lower  wall  of  these  eaTities  b  very 
incomplete.  Basilary  ^oint  of  the  external  ofUemiv  narrow : 
their  moveable  stem  mserted  under  the  rotirum,  and.  iz 
great  part,  concealed  by  it.  Epittomt.  Jaw-Jieett  tterwd 
piagtron, &nd  abdomen,  di^Kwed  nearlyaa  in  PUa-  Anioior 
feet  longest,  especially  in  the  males,  and  the  claw  strongly 
curved  mwards.dentiUited  and  pointed,  but  a  little  holloiKd 
out  into  a  sort  ol  gutter.  The  sucMe4ins  feet  ue  ejlindii- 
od;  tho«>  of  the  three  *«* 
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the  seoond  pair  are  very  long :  in  the  male  they  are  in  ge- 
neral once  and  a  half  or  even  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the 
third  pair. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  species  of  this  genus  into 
two  sections;  the  Ist,  connisting  of  three  which  have  the 
superior  orhital  border  scarcely  marked,  and  formed  by 
three  spines,  the  anterior  one  very  large,  and  the  two  pos- 
terior rudimentary ;  the  2nd  consisting  of  those  species 
which  have  the  superior  border  laroellose  and  advanced. 

We  select  as  an  example  Chorinut  Heros,  the  only 
species  of  the  first  section.  Length  from  two  to  three 
inches,  or  rather  more ;  rostrum,  sides  of  the  carapace,  and 
four  last  pair  of  feet  hairy ;  colour  yellowish  red. 

Locality.— Tho  sew  of  the  Antilles. 


The  first  of  these  sections  is  further  tubdiTided  into  two 
subgenera,  the  first  subgenus  eonststinff  of  those  trianguiar 
species  whose  four  last  feet  are  not  spiny ;  and  the  second 
subgenus,  of  those  franavertal  species  whose  four  last  foet 
are  armed  with  spines.  The  second  section  contains  the 
third  subgenus,  consisting  of  the  depretted  specie*. 

We  select,  as  an  example,  a  species  illustrative  of  die 
first  subgenus,  Mithrax  dichotomut.  Size,  about  two 
inches ;  colour,  yellowish.  Locality, — Coasts  of  the  Bi^eario 
Idands. 


Chotian*  Hero*  (radBcad  oBB-half ). 

Hithrax.  (Leach.) 

Carapare  always  a  little  convex  above,  and  a  good  deal 
narrowed  forwards ;  disposition  of  the  different  regions  as  in 
the  other  Oxyrhynchs.  Rottrum  bifid,  generally  very  short, 
and  separated  ft-om  the  internal  eanthus  of  the  eyes  by  a 
rather  considerable  space;  orbits  nearly  always  armed  with 
two  or  three  spines  at  their  superior  border,  one  at  their 
external  angle,  and  one  or  two  at  their  inferior  border. 
Latero- anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  spiny,  or  at  least 
toothed.  Internal  onJimncvbent  a  little  obliquely  outwards, 
and  the  frontal  portion  of  the  partition  which  separates 
them  armed  with  a  recurved  spine.  Baiilary  joint  of  the 
external  antennee  large,  and  nearly  always  armed  forwards 
with  two  strong  spines.  The  second  jomt  of  these  appen- 
dages is,  on  the  contrary,  narrow  and  cylindrical,  and  in- 
serted on  the  sides  of  the  rostrum,  nearer  the  antennary 
fosaet  than  the  orbit ;  third  joint  nearly  as  large  and  as 
long  as  the  second ;  the  terminal  and  articulated  stem  rather 
short.  External Jato/eet  presenting  nothing  remarkable; 
ftemat  plaatrm  nearly  circular.  Anterior  /eet  generally, 
in  the  male,  longer  ana  stouter  than  that  of  the  second  pair, 
the  hand  or  claw  always  stout  and  convex,  the  pincers  dis- 
tant at  their  base,  enlarged  at  the  end,  deeply  hollowed 
into  a  spoon-shape,  and  terminated  by  a  semicircular 
trenchant  edge.  JPeet  of  the  second  pair  about  once  and  a 
quarter  as  long  as  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace ; 
the  succeeding  feet  gradually  shortened ;  the  tarsi  short, 
hooked,  and  often  armed  with  some  points  at  their  inferior 
surface.  Abdomen  generally  formed  of  seven  joints  \n  both 
sexes ;  but  sometimes  only  four  are  to  be  perceived  m  young 
females,  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  finh  segments  beini; 
soldered.  ^  .  ^ 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  Mithrax  establishes 
some  connexion  between  the  family  of  the  Oxyrhynchs  and 
that  of  the  Cyclometoi«s. 

Geojgraphical  DittribuHon  of  the  Genus.— Thn  seas  of 
Amenca  for  the  most  part,  where  some  of  the  species  attain 
to  a  considerable  size. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections:— 
the  first  consisting  of  those  species  which  have  the  superior 
<^Re  of  the  orbit  armed  with  strong  spines;  the  second,  of 
those  which  have  the  superior  border  of  the  orbit  unarmed. 


Uhhnx  didiotoiniii. 

■.nadnput  of  tlialiMdi  (,  ftbdom«n  of  tho  mala  j  e,  tfrnniniHtm  of 
•fib*  parterier  feat 

Paramithrax.   (Milne  Edwards.) 

Establishing,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  the 
passage  between  Mithrax  and  Maxa. 

General  form  of  the  carapace  very  closely  approaching 
that  of  the  triangular  Mithrace*.  Soitnm  formed  of  two 
stout  horns,  and  considerably  less  wide  than  the  front, 
which,  in  its  turn,  has  nearly  as  much  extent  as  the  buccal 
frame.  Orbite  oval-shaped,  their  upper  border  arched  for- 
wards as  in  the  Maine,  and  with  three  strong  spines  poste- 
riorly separated  by  two  notches  more  or  less  deep ;  their 
inferior  border  widely  notched  or  incomplete.  Eyes  retrac- 
tile, with  slender  peduncles,  which  are  rather  long  and 
curved,  as  in  the  Maia:  The  antennary  ref-ion  end  anten- 
nary pits  resembling  those  of  the  Maiet.  Basilary  joint  of 
the  external  antennae  large  and  armed  with  spines,  one  of 
which  (the  external)  advances  in  general  beyond  the  border 
of  the  front,  and  separates  the  orbit  fh>ro  the  insertion  of 
the  moveable  stem,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  front. 
External  Jaw-/cet  and  Hemum  nearly  as  in  the  Maiat. 
Anterior  feet  of  moderate  strength,  and  terminated  by 
pointed  and  rounded  claws,  which  are  not  dentilated  as  in 
Pim,  nor  hollowed  into  a  spoon-shape  as  in  Mithrax.  The 
succeeding  feet  are  cylindrical,  very  little  or  not  at  all  spiny, 
and  of  variable  length,  according  to  the  species ;  there  are 
no  small  horny  points  at  the  lower  end  of  the  last  joint,  as 
in  most  of  the  Mithraeee. 

Qeogrmhieal  DittribtUion  qfth«  Omiw.— Australasia. 

M.  1  Ailne  Edwards  divides  Paramithrax  into  two  sec- 
tions :— the  first  consisting  of  those  species  which  have  the 
orbits  very  incomplete  below,  and  whose  eyes  do  not  reach 
to  the  external  angle  of  the  cavities;  the  second,  of  those 
whose  orbits  have  only  one  notch  below,  and  whose  eyes, 
when  turned  back,  touch  the  external  orbital  angle.  Para- 
mithrax Peronii  is  an  example  of  the  first  section,  and 
P.  Gaimardii  of  th^  second. 

Maia.  (Lamarck.) 
This  genus  was  established  by  the  author  of  the  *Ani- 
maux  sansVcrtdbres,'  for  the  reception  of  the  genera  Inaehue 
and  Parthenope  of  Fabricius,  or,  in  other  words,  for  all 
the  Oxyrhynchs  properly  so  called.  More  modem  authors 
have  cut  thu  Lamarckian  genus  down  to  the  group  formed 
by  the  small  number  of  species  which  may  be  arranged  in 
close  approximation  to  Maia  Sgmnado.  C 
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Carapace  about  a  fourth  longer  than  it  is  vide,  and 
much  narrowed  anteriorly;  its  upp«r  Hurface  is  rough, 
with  multitudinous  tubercles  and  siiines,  and  the  regions 
arc  not  strongly  marked  on  it;  routrum  horizontal,  and 
formed  of  two  divergent  horns  ;  the  latero-anterior  border 
of  th«  »rapaoe  armed  with  strong  spines ;  orbits  of  an  oval 
shape,  rather  deep,  and  with  their  superior  border,  which 
is  elevated  and  rounded  anteriorly,  divided  behind  by  two 
fissures.  Internal  antetmee  exhibiting  nothing  remarkable, 
but  the  portion  of  the  front  which  separates  their  fossets 
or  pits  is  prolonged  into  a  strong  curved  spine,  which  is 
directed  downwards.  First  join^  of  the  external  antenna} 
very  large,  and  constituting  more  than  halt'  of  the  inferior 
floor  of  the  orbit,  which  it  only  exceeds  anteriorly  a  verv 
little;  its  extremity  is  aruicd  with  two  stout  spines,  and 
carries  the  succeeding  joint  at  its  superior  and  external 
border,  so  that  the  moveahio  stem  of  these  appendages 
springs  in  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes.  Epistome 
wider  than  it  is  lon^;  bttccal  frame  the  same.  Second 
joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  prolonged  a  good  deal,  from 
the  internal  side.  Sternal  plastron  nearly  circular,  and  its 
median  suture,  although  sufhcienlly  long,  only  occupying 
iho  last  thoracic  ring.  First  pair  of  feet  not  a  ^reat  deal 
shorter  than  the  others,  slender,  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
terminated  by  a  claw,  the  fingers  of  which,  nearly  styli- 
form,  are  never  hollowed  into  a  spoon-shape  nor  dilated 
towards  the  extremity,  and  present  few  or  no  dentilationa. 
Length  of  the  second  pair  hai'dly  exceeding  once  and  a 
half  the  width  of  (he  carapace;  the  succeeding  feet  gra* 
dually  shorter;  their  terminating  joint  is  styliform,  and 
presents  neither  spines  nor  dentilations  on  its  inferior  bor- 
der. Abdomen  consisting  of  seven  distinct  joints  in  both 
sexes. 

Geographical  Dittribution  qf  the  Genut.—ThA  seas  of 
Europe. 

Example,  Maia  Squinado.  Body  covered  with  hooked 
hairs;  length  four  or  five  inches;  colour  reddish. 

Loixilitt/. — ^The  British  Channel,  the  oceanic  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

This  species  is  often  dredged  up,  and  the  fishermen 
sometimes  eat  it,  but  its  flesh  is  not  much  esteemed.  It 
was  considered  by  the  antienls  to  be  endued  with  renron, 
and  was  by  them  represented  suspended  from  the  neck  of 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  as  an  emblem  of  wisdooL  It  is 
also  fipured  on  ancient  coins  and  medals. 


KmU  Sqaloado  (reduced). 


i.  kmalt,  young ;  e,  Bbdomen  at  female ;  d,  abdomen  of  ale ;  t,  utteona  ; 
f,  p«dipBlp. 

Micippa.  (Leach.) 

Post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace  nearly  quadrilateral, 
slightly  convex,  rounded  backwards,  and  hardly  narrowed 
anteriorly;  its  fronto-orbital  border  is  straight  and  very 
wide,  and  its  lateral  borders  are  armed  with  spines.  Ros- 
trum lamellar,  and  directed  vertically  dovi'nwards  so  as  to 
form  a  straight  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  body  and  the 
epistome.  Orbits  placed  above  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
rostrum ;  at  theu:  superior  border  a  deep  slit ;  ocular 


pedwtclee  retractile,  rather  loi^,  narrowed  in  the  middle 
and  prolonged  to  the  extremity  of  the  cornea.  The  stem 
of  the  internal  antennn  in  bending  back  remains  vertical 
'  instead  of  becoming  horizontal,  as  in  nearly  all  the  other 
;  brachyuroua  crustaceans.  The  basilary  joint  of  the  ext-^- 
nal  antenna  very  large,  and  wider  in  front  than  it  n 
behind;  the  second  joint  of  these  appendages  is  inseiifd 
against  the  edge  of  the  rostrum,  at  a  considerable  diatarce 
from  the  orbit.  The  third  joint  of  the  external  jau-fefi  is 
extremely  dilated  on  the  external  side,  and  very  deepk 
notched  at  the  point  where  it  articulates  with  the  surcred- 
ing  piece.  Sternal  plastron  nearly  circular.  Feet  c}!i3- 
drical  and  of  moderate  length,  there  being  little  differccre 
in  size  and  len^ilh  between  the  first  and  succeeding  pair^. 
Abdomen  consisting  of  seven  distinct  Joints  in  b>.>Li 
sexes. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  tfie  Genus. — The  coasts  u/ 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Example,  Midppa  Philyra.  Length  about  two  iDchea; 
colour  yellowish. 

Locality. —The  Indian  Ocean  and  the  coasts  of  the  Ule  ^ 
France. 


Hlcippa  Fhityra. 

Criocarcinus.  (Gu£ria.) 

llie  principal  characters  of  this  extraordinary  genus  aie 
found  in  the  disposition  of  the  orbits  and  of  the  ejea.  The 
orbitary  cavities  have  nearly  the  form  of  a  iong  Xx\»n 
cated  tube  directed  outwards ;  but  they  do  not  sheath  the 
eyes  as  in  Pericera,  for  the  ophthalmic  ringadTanres  neariT 
to  their  extremity,  and  the  ocular  peduncle,  which  is  be?, 
slender,  and  like  that  of  Maia,  is  inserted  so  as  to  be  roo-  | 
pletely  exposed,  and  to  be  capable  of  refiectioa  backwaris. 
and  of  applying  itself  throughout  its  length  agains  lii:  ; 
external  border  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  estemsl  u-  i 
tennee,  a  position  in  which  it  is  concealed  under  the  po^:- 
orbital  spines  of  the  carapace. 

Example,  Criocarcinut  tuperciliotut ;  Cancer  tuverali- 
ante  (Herbst).   Length  eighteen  Unea. 

LoixUiiy  unknown. 


Criocatciniu  snpercfliociu. 

Faramicippa.  (Milne  Edwards.) 
Approaching  nearly  to  Midppa.  Carapace  nearly  as 
wide  as  it  is  long,  rostrum  bent  back  below,  and  the  latero- 
anterior  borders  armed  with  teeth.  Disposition  of  the  ex- 
ternal antennee  nearly  the  same  as  in  Mia'ppa,  except  iha: 
the  second  joint,  which  is  placed  on  the  same  level  as  ih* 
upper  part  of  the  front,  is  flattened,  enlarged,  very-  short, 
and  triangular  or  heart-shaped.  The  disposition  of  the 
et/es  is  very  different,  for  they  cannot  be  reflected  backwards 
and  there  is  no  post-foraioinal  orbitary  cavity;  their  fv- 
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duncle  shoots  touch  beyond  the  edges  of  the  orbit,  and  pre- 
sents the  same  disposition  as  in  the  Criocarcim,  except 
that  they  are  immovable.  Form  of  the  external  jatc-fcei 
the  same  as  in  Pisa;  but  the  epistome  is  extremely  short. 
The  feet  are  short,  those  of  the  second  pair  hardly  longer 
than  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace ;  the  Bucceed" 
ing  feet  are  gradually  shortened.  The  aidomen  of  the 
female  is  composed  of  seven  joints. 

Geo^aphical  DistHbution  of  the  Oenta. — ^The  only  cer- 
tain locality  stated  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  is  the  Red 
Sea. 

Example,  Parameippa  tuberculosa.  There  are  some 
liairs  on  the  feet,  and  even  on  the  carapace.  Colour 
brownish. 

Locality  unknovn. 

Pericera.  (Latreille.) 

Bearing  much  resemblance  to  Pita,  but  differing  from 
that  genus  in  many  characters,  and  especially  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  orbits.  Carapace  vety  much  elongated,  and 
more  or  less  triangular,  a  little  convex  and  unequal  above. 
Rostj^m  horizontal,  and  formed  by  two  great  conical  horns. 
Front  very  wide,  and  occupying  nearly  twice  as  much 
space  as  the  base  of  the  rostrum.  Orbita  circular,  very 
small,  and  extremely  deep,  directed  outwanls,  and  entirely 
filled  by  the  ocular  peduncles,  which  are  enclosed  therein  as 
in  a  sheath,  scarcely  proceed  bevond  it,  and  cannot  be  re- 
flected forwards  or  backwards ;  tlteir  upper  border  is  very 
much  produced,  and  presents  a  fissure.  The  basilory  joint 
of  the  external  antenrue  is  very  large,  and  presents  nearly 
the  same  dispositions  as  'mMidppa,  for  it  is  much  wider  in 
front  than  it  is  behind,  and  terminates  by  a  very  extensive 
transversal  border,  which  is  soldered  to  the  front  or  the 
sides  of  the  rostrum.  The  position  of  the  moveable  stem  of 
the  external  autennra  varies  a  little;  sometimes  it  is  inserted 
under  the  rostrum,  sometimes  a  little  outside  the  lateral 
border  of  that  prolongation,  but  always  very  near  the  an- 
tennary  fosset,  and  very  distant  from  the  orbit.  Disposition 
of  the  external  jaw-feet,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sternal  plas- 
tron, the  feet,  and  the  ab<U}men,  nearly  the  same  as  in 
Pisa. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genua,~~The  seas  of 
the  Antilles,  as  far  as  is  yet  known. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections. 
The  first,  consisting  of  those  species  in  which  the  anterior 
angles  of  the  superior  orbitary  border  are  prolonged  into  a 
strong  spine,  which  much  exceeds  the  basilary  joint  of  the 
external  antenuee;  the  second,  of  those  species  which  have 
the  terminal  tooth  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  external  an- 
tennas going  much  beyond  the  anterior  angle  of  the  superior 
orbital  border. 

We  select  as  an  example,  Pericera  comuta.  M.  Edwards ; 
Comejo  eornuio,  Parra;  Cancer  cornudo,  Herbst;  Maia 
Taurus,  Lam. ;  Homed  Crab,  Hughes,  who  describes  the 
whole  animal  as  '  covered  with  brownisb  plushy  hairs.* 
Length  from  three  to  four  inches. 

JjoeaUttf.—Tba  was  of  Borbadoes,  and  the  Antilles. 


Pffiicen  comau  (redacad  ont-foarth], 

Stenocinops.  (Latreille.) 

Approaching  Pericera,  the  principal  difference  being  in 
tlie  disposition  of  the  eyes.  Carapace  narrow,  very  un- 
equal, and  furnished  posteriorly  with  a  large  triangular 
prolon>^ation,  which  covers  the  insertion  of  the  abdomen; 
rostrum  formed  of  twostyliform  and  divergent  hoi ns;  upper 
border  of  the  orbit  armed  with  a  horn  aiuilo^tu  to  that  of 


the  rostrum,  but  directed  more  obliquely.  Ocular  stenu 
delicate,  immoveable  and  very  projecting ;  internal  antennee 
presenting  nothing  remarkable  ;  first  joint  of  the  external 
antenuB  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  the  second  slender, 
and  inserted  under  the  rostrum  a  little  in  front  of  the  level 
of  the  eyes.  Bpistomt  neariy  square,  and  the  third  joint  of 
Aeextemaljawfeet  dilated  towards  the  exteraal  and  ante- 
rior angle.  Ret  slender  and  cylindrical ;  in  the  female  those 
of  the  first  pair  are  hardly  stouter  than  the  others,  and  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  second  pair.  Abdomen  of 
tlie  female  composed  of  five  joints  only,  the  three  rings 
which  precede  the  last  being  soldered  together.  Neither 
Herbst,  Latreille,  M.  Gu£rin,  nor  M.  Milne  Edwards  ap- 
pears to  have  examined  a  male. 

Only  one  species,  Stenonnops  eervicomis  (Latr.X  Cancer 
fxrvicomis  (Herbst),  is  known.  Length  from  about  two  to 
three  inches. 

Locality. — ^The  Isle  of  France. 


SttouciiMipi  cervinml*. 

t.  Dmtarrida  in  detail  t  ft.tMtotiuilloDofooBof  theOntpalrflnMi  cla> 
miutioa  of  <XM  of  Um  imnnntrtliii  bob 


Hentethius.   (Milne  Edwards.) 

With  much  of  the  habit  of  i^wa^  and  establishing  the  pas- 
sage between  that  genus  and  Halimus.  Carapace  about 
once  and  a  half  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  very  much  narrowed 
anteriorly,  and  of  the  form  of  a  triangle  ro\inded  at  its  base. 
Rostrum  formed  by  a  large  pointed  process,  which  is  placed 
on  the  median  line  of  the  lx>dy,  and  occupies  about  a  third 
of  the  total  length  of  the  carapace.  The  anterior  angles  of 
the  orbits  surmounted  by  a  large  pointed  and  horizontal 
tooth  directed  forwards ;  the  borders  of  these  cavities  with- 
out fissures,  and  exactly  surrounding  the  base  of  the  ocular 
peduncle,  which  is  short  and  but  little  moveable.  The  dis- 
position of  the  external  antenna,  of  the  external  jaw-fwt, 
and  of  the  thoracic  feet,  the  same  as  in  Pisa,  except  that 
there  exists  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  tarsi  two  rows  of 
homy  points.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  composed  of  seven 
distinct  joints ;  that  of  the  female  of  five  only,  of  which  the 
penultimate  is  formed  by  the  soldering  of  three  rings. 

Example,  Meneethius  Monoceros.  Length  about  ton 
lines  ;  rostrum  fringed  with  hairs ;  colour  brownish. 

i,oca/iVy.— The  I{«d  Sea  and  the  Indiap  Ocean.  . 
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Balimus.  (LatnQlfl.) 

M ■  Milna  SdmrcU  looki  upon  this  genus  at  ettabliihing 
the  pauHge  betwctn  the  Bui7pods»  the  Piui,  th*  Menvthii. 
and  the  next  genua. 

Carapaee,  including  the  mtrum,  about  once  and  a  half 
as  long  as  it  is  iride,  and  eonvex  above.  Rottrtpn  sdvanced, 
and  formed  of  two  divei^ent  horns;  superior  orbittry 
border  projecting,  and  the  latero-anterior  borders  of  the 
carapaee  nearly  alvayi  straight,  uid  armed  with  strong 
spines.  Eyes  not  retractile,  and  exceeding  oonsiderably 
the  edges  of  the  orbit,  which  is  prolonged  backwards  with 
a  groove  which  represents  the  post-foramioary  portion. 
First  joint  of  the  external  aniemue  very  long,  straight,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  width  at  its  extremity  as  at  ilk  base ; 
the  insertion  of  the  moveable  stem  of  these  appeadsges  not 
covered  by  the  rostrum.  The  epittome  very  lai^.  and 
nearly  square.  Third  joint  of  the  janhfut  strongly  dilated 
outwardly.  Pterygotiomian  regioiu  very  smalL  Anterior 
/eet  slender  and  of  moderate  length  in  the  male  as  well  as 
in  the  feinale.  The  succeeding  feet  long,  slender,  and 
compressed;  their  penultimate  joint  enlarged  below,  and 
truncated  like  a  aubeheliform  elav.  Abdomen  of  the  male 
composed  of  seven  aegmenta ;  that  of  the  adult  female  of 
five.' 

Geographical  Distribution  the  Gmui.— The  East  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Example,  Ha&nm  Aries.  Length  about  an  ineh. 


a  e 


HsUbw  Arisa. 
4taMdta4MUt  ».«rai  c.»sA^^ 
Acanthonyx.  (Latreille.) 

Carapaee  nearly  as  eloneated  as  in  BaUmuif  but  less 
convex  and  ratteh  less  roiny.  Bottnm  horizontal  and 
formed  of  two  flattened  and  divergent  horns.  Orbiie  circu- 
lar and  occupied  entirely  by  the  uaieof  the  ocular  peduncle, 
which  passes  beyond  them  remarkably.  Disposition  of  the 
atUemufff  of  the  epittome,  and  of  the  jaiuhje^,  nearly  the 
same  as  in  HaHmut.  Ret  abort  and  stout ;  those  of  the 


AanHboajx  tunnlktas. 
a.liMdlB  dttaQi  kftjsi  c^tMndBaOm  ot  feotef.lhi  WMMiBi^l  4,Vh 


four  last  pair  very  mudi  oonpressed ;  fifth  joint  enlarged 
below,  notched  near  the  end  wiA  a  hairy  tooth,  against 
which  the  finger  is  bent  back  in  manner  of  a  elav ;  those 
of  the  second  pair  show  this  structure  most  clearly. 

Geographical  DietribxUim  the  Genu*. — ^The  form  is 
widely  spread.  Species  are  recorded  thim  the  Uediterra- 
nean,  from  the  Antilles,  and  from  the  Cape  of  (Sood  Hope. 

Example,  Acanthonyx  lumdattu.  Length  about  8  lines ; 
body  smooth,  with  some  ftisciculi  of  hairs  on  the  front ;  co- 
lour deep  ereen.  Loeatitiee,  the  coasts  of  Prorance  and 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  it  is  found  in  crevices  of  the  roeks 
overhung  with  algee. 

Epialtus.  (Hilne  Edwards.) 
Establishing  in  some  respects,  according  to  the  opinitn 
of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  the  passage  between  Doclea  and 
Aeanthom/x,  but  much  more  nearly  approximated  to  the 
latter.  Carapaee  between  circular  and  nexagonal,  scsreelT 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  regularly  convex  and  smooth  above. 
Rostrum  narrow,  triangular,  and  little  or  not  at  all  divided ; 
latero-anterior  borden  of  the  carapace  very  short,  aud  form, 
ing  with  the  lateral  borders  a  ve^  open  angle.  Eyet  Ten- 
short  and  not  projecting  much  beyond  the  orbit,  which  is 
circular  and  with  entire  borders ;  but  the  eyes  nevertheless 
appear  susceptible  of  being  recurved  a  little  backwards. 
Antennary  region  very  small ;  moveable  stem  of  the  ex- 
ternal antenna  inserted  under  the  rostrum,  at  a  considcn- 
ble  distance  in  front  of  the  orbit,  and  the  basilar}'  jmnt  of 
these  appendages  nearly  triangular  and  very  narrow  at  its 
extremity.  It  would  seem  to  form  the  whole  of  the  lower 
orbitary  wall.  The  second  joint  of  these  antennn  is  a  Itltle 
enlarged  and  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  third.  Epittome 
small  and  square ;  external  jaw^eet  large,  and  their  third 
joint  nearly  square,  not  sensibly  enlarged  extemaUy,  and 
only  a  little  notched  at  its  anterior  and  inteniaJ  angle, 
where  it  joins  to  the  succeeding  articulatiim.  Hie  Hemal 
pkutron  nearly  circular.  Anterior  tatber  strong,  mad 
the  claws  slightly  spoon-shaped.  The  suneeding  f^t  cy 
lindrical,  ana  on  their  penultimate  Joint  a  smsllsetiferous 
tubercle  more  or  less  projecting ;  their  last  joint  is  funusl^ 
below  with  two  rows  of  small  spines,  aiid  has  but  MUte 
flexibility:  the  tubercle  is  only  well  apparent  in  the  poste- 
rior feet  The  second  pair  are  much  longer  than  the  others. 
Segments  of  the  abdomen  varying  from  six  to  seven  in  th« 
male. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Oenue. — The  coasts  of 
Chili,  as  rar  83  it  is  yet  known. 

Example,  Epialtus  tuberculatus.  Length  three  or  iber 
linea;  oolour  biowmsh  yellow.  Xoro^i^.— Chili. 


Epialtw  tnbercuUtn. 


Leucippa.   (Milne  Edwards.) 
M.  Milne  Edwards  sees  in  Leucippa  much  analogy  » 
Ajeanthortyx,ViA  he  isof  opinion  that  the  former  establisbet 
in  some  points  a  psssage  between  the  Maians  and  the  Pm' 
thenopians. 

Carapace  resemblit^  that  of  Eurynome,  save  that  instnd 
of  beit%  unequal  and  beset  with  spines  as  in  tfaena.  its  sur- 
face is  perfectly  smooth ;  its  length  exceeds  its  width  only 
a  little,  its  anterior  p(ntion  is  nearly  triangular,  and  its  \ar 
tero-anteViw  borders  are  projecting  and  txenchani.  So*' 
trum  horiiontaU  prqeeting,  very  wide,  and  formed  of  two 
lamellar  hnns.  Orwf  incomplete,  so  Uiat  the  eye  cannot 
be  hid  ther«n  completely;  the  superior  border  these 
cavities  la  straight  and  goes  to  raom  the  baae  of  the  fiist 
tooth  from  the  latero-anterior  border  of  the  carapace,  so  as 
to  form  a  triangular  notch ;  theextemal  edge  of  toe  basilaty 
jcant  of  the  external  antennee  constitutes  the  internal  por- 
tion of  their  interior  wall  or  partition ;  but  backwards  saA 
below  they  are  limited  by  nothing,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  no  post-foraminary  portion  of  the  orbit.  The  eyes 
are  small  and  carried  on  a  very  short  peduncle ;  when  tbey 
are  folded  backwards  they  only  reach  a  little  beyond  tbe 
transversal  line,  and  they  are  applied  on  the  an^e  of  the 
latero-anterior  border  of  the  carapace.  The  first  joint  of 
the  external  antemuB  is  straight  throughout  its  length ;  the 
aeoond  and  die  third  an  eoiopleteW  udttuwrntelbifr  nt- 
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tmm,  and  (hu  last  ii  imrly  twice  as  long  ai  that  vhich 
preoedes  it  Evuiome  not  very  much  developed.  Kxteraal 
jaw-feet  vitti  their  third  joint  very  much  dilated  outwards, 
and  dighUy  truncated  at  its  aaterioc  and  internal  angle. 
Feet  shor^  compreued,  and  surmounted  nearly  throughout 
their  length  hy  a  trenchant  crest.  Abdomen  of  the  fe- 
male composed  of  leven  segments,  and  covering  the  whole 
of  Uie  sternal  phistron :  that  of  the  male  unknown. 

Geographical  Distribution  <tf  the  Genu*.— This  form,  aa 
&r  as  u  known,  belongs  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  only  species  known,  Leucippa  ptniiU[<ma,  is  about 
four  lines  in  length;  colour  pale  grey  (Amaie). 


s,  uadn  Tiew  of  tlu  hoad,  Tnogni&wL 

(Hitioire  Nat.  dea  Crusiadt,  &c.) 

MAIKOV,  BASIL  IVANOVITCH.  a  Rowan  author 
who  gaiued  some  distinction  hy  his  talent  for  oomic  poetry, 
was  bom  at  Jaroslav,  in  172S.  Although  be  had  received 
but  a  very  moderate  education,  a  natural  aptitude  for  writing 
verses  and  a  turn  for  humourous  satire  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  his  '  Yeltseit  or  Bacchus  Bnraged,'  a 
burlesque  poem  in  five  cantos,  the  heioof which  is^jfomshi- 
thik,  or  carter,  named  Yelisei,  whom  Bacchus  takes  under 
his  protection.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  i)roduction  that  Maikov 
is  now  remembered ;  but  toe  fiction  itself  is  so  extravagant, 
and  the  narrative  in  many  parts  so  confused,  as  to  detract 
considerably  from  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  humour  dis> 
played  in  many  pasaases.  He  also  wrote  two  poems  in  a 
similar  vein :  one  entitled '  Igrok  Lombera,  or  the  L'Hom- 
bro  Player;'  the  other.  *  The  Most  Shocking  Fall  of  the 
Poets  ;*  each  of  which  is  in  three  cantos.  His  other  works 
consist  of  two  tragedies  and  several  tales  and  fiihles.  To 
these  last-mentioned  productions  the  epithet '  Moral,'  pre- 
fixed to  them  by  the  author  himself;  can  hardly  be  said  to 
belong,  for  one  of  them  at  least  is  most  scandalously  inde- 
cent. There  is  also  considerable  grosaness  in  many  parts  of 
*  Yelisei.'  Maikov  died  at  Moscow  in  1778,  but  the  first 
entire  collection  of  his  poems  did  not  appear  till  1809,  when 
thev  were  published  in  one  volume,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Mail  (from  the  French  maiUe),  strictly  *  the  mesh  of  a 
net,'  but  applied  in  a  collective  view  to  defensive  armour 
formed  of  iron  rings  or  round  meshes.  Boyer,  in  his  French 
dictionary,  translates  maille '  a  little  iron  ring.'  Mail  or 
malle  was  also  the  name  given  to  a  bag  or  sinall  sack,  at 
first  probably  because  made  of  net-work;  sinoe  applied  like- 
wise to  the  portmantle  or  portmanteau. 

MAIU  GOAT  OF  (also  denominated  the  Hmberk  or 
Habe^eon),  armour  for  the  body,  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  one  called  chain-mail,  the  other  plate-mail.  Chaio- 
mail  consisted  of  a  number  of  iron  rings  interlaced,  each 
ring  having  finr  others  inserted  into  it,  the  whole  exhibiting 
a  kmd  of  net-work  already  described,  with  round  meshes. 
Plate-mail  consisted  of  laminn  of  metal-like  Kales,  fastened 
down  to  a  strong  quilted  linen  or  leathern  jacket.  [Art 
HouK.]  Compare  also  Grose's  Milit.  Antiq.,  vol.  ii. ; 
Meyrick's  Critical  Inquiry  tnA)ilnA>n/^nnour,fol.,Lond., 
1834 ;  and  his  Obtervationt  on  tha  Bod^  Armour  antimtfy 
toom  in  &tgiiaid,  and  Upon  the  Lurica  Catena  the 
Soman*,  in  JreA<m2qgaia»  voL  zix«  pp.  1S0*145, 

MAlU  (in  law, '  mayhem')  is  an  iqiniy  done  to  the  body 
of  a  man  by  forcibly  depriving  him  of  ue  use  of  some  mem- 
ber serviceable  in  fight,  as  a  means  either  of  defence  or 
offence,  and  pwmanently  disabling  him  from  offering  such 
an  effectual  resistance  to  further  attacks  upon  his  person  as 
he  otherwise  might  have  done ;  as  if  a  foot,  hand,  or  finger, 
or  a  jeint  of  the  foot  or  hand,  be  stmok  off  or  made  crooked 
or  weakened,  or  if  a  bone  of  the  head  be  removed,  or  a  fore- 
tooth broken  or  displaced,  or  if  an  eye  be  beaten  out,  or  if 
any  other  bodily  injury  be  inflicted  whereby  the  parQr  is 
rendered  less  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  defence.  But 
destruction  of  a  jaw-tooth»  of  an  ear»  or  of  the  nose,  oc  of 
othsr  tatahen,  the  loM  of  whioh  dow  not  ialaiAn  irith 


the  meuu  of  defenw  or  of  oCbooa^  doat  not  amount  to  may- 
hem. The  distinction  however  is  by  statutory  idtarationi 
in  the  law  rendered  of  little  importance. 

Mayhem  was  formerly  punished  by  inflicting  the  same 
privation  upon  the  cinder  whioh  be  had  caused  to  the 
party  maimed.  It  was  atterwards  punbhable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  as  an  a^ravated  trespasa.  But  now.  by  7 
Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict,  c  85,  to  stab,  cut,  or  wound,  if  with 
intent  to  murder,  is  a  capital  felony,  and  if  with  intent  to 
main,  disfigure,  or  disable,  is  a  felony  punishable  by  trans* 
portation  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  15  years.  <"  by  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  three  years. 

Concurrently  with  these  proceedings  in  the  name  of  the 
crown,  for  the  pmposea  of  |iublio  justice,  the  party  in- 
jured is  entitled  to  eompensation  in  the  sh^pe  of  damages, 
to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  trespasa ;  and  where  the 
damages  found  by  the  jury  are  not  commensntate  to  the 
injury  sustained,  the  court  may  increase  them  upon  inspec- 
tion of  the  mayhem. 

MAIMATSHIN.  or  MAIMATTCHIN.  XKiachta.] 

MAIMBOURG.  LOUIS,  born  in  France  in  1680,  en- 
ticed the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  studied  theology  at  Rome. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  was  employed  as  a  preacher. 
Having  published,  in  1682,  a  work  in  which  he  defended 
the  pnnciples  of  the  Galilean  Church,  'Traits  Historique 
de  TEglise  de  Rome,'  the  pope  caused  him  to  be  expelled 
from  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Louis  XIV.  on  this  occasion 
gave  him  a  pension,  and  be  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Sl 
Victor  at  Pans,  where  he  died  in  1686.  The  finir  proposi- 
tions which  Maimboui^.  with  the  jReater  part  iKf  the 
French  dergy,  maintained,  are: — 1.  Tliat  the  pope  has  no 
autbwity  in  temporal  matters.  2.  That  the  general  coun- 
cils of  the  churoD  are  superior  to  the  pope.  3.  That  the 
pope  may  err  in  his  decisions,  whidi  are  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  church.  4.  That  the  rights,  usages,  and 
canons  established  in  the  Gallican  Church  cannot  be 
altered  by  the  pope  without  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and 
the  state, 

Maimbourg  wrote  several  works  on  church  history,  the 
principal  of  which  are:  1.  'Histoire  du  Poniificat  ae  St. 
Gr6goire;'  8.  'Histoire  du  Pontiflcat  de  St.  Lion  3. 
'Histoire  du  CSalvinisme.'  which  has  been  eritioised  by 
Bayle  and  others;  4.  'Histoire  de I'Arianisme;'  5.  'His- 
toire des  Iconoclastes  ;*  6.  *  Histoire  du  Luth^ranisme,'  in 
which  he  defonds  indulgences  in  their  fullest  extent,  as 
remitting  not  only  the  temporal  penal^,  but  the  peulty 
hereafter,  both  to  the  living  end  Uw  dead;  7.  *  Histoire  de 
la  Ligne.' 

Maimbourg  is  often  pr^ndieed  and  inexact,  but  his  style 
is  attractive ;  and-  several  of  his  works  are  not  destitute  of 
merit.  Voltaire,  no  favourable  judge,  said  of  him  that  *  he 
had  been  too  much  praised  at  first,  and  too  much  n^lected 
afterwards.' 

MAIMOTIIDES,  or  more  properly  UOSES  BBN 
MAIMON,  aw  (tf  the  meet  celebrated  of  the  Jawiah 
Rabbis,  was  horn  at  Ourdova  in  Spain,  about  ajx  1131  or 
1 133.  He  studied  phflesophy  and  medicine  under  the  cele- 
brated Avenoes,  an  Arabian  physician  and  philosopher; 
and  also  paid  great  attenUon  to  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  as  for  as  they  were  known  at  that  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  he  is  also 
said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Greek,  and  to  have  stu- 
died the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  pbilo- 
sophen. 

In  consequenoe  of  a  violent  persecution  having  arisen 
against  his  master  Averroes,  Maimonides  withdrew  .to 
Kg7P*>  vhere  he  is  said  to  have  sained  his  livelihood  at  first 
if  working  at  the  trade  of  a  jeweller.  His  great  merits 
afterwards  mtrodnead  him  to  the  snltan  Alphadel,  who  ap- 
pointed him  pl^sieian  to  his  own  household,  and  treated 
him  with  distmguisbed  bmonr.  He  died  in  Egypt  at  the 
age  of  70. 

The  learning  and  abilities  of  Maimonides  have  been  uni- 
TersaUy  acknowledged  both  by  Jews  and  Christians, 
although  the  independent  mode  of  thinking  whioh  cbarac- 
torised  most  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  bis  rejection  of  some 
of  the  fovourite  absurdities  of  the  Rabbis,  rendered  him 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  among  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  Rabbis  of  MontpeUer  in  particular 
attacked  his  opinions  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and 
burned  his  writings ;  but  thMr  proceedings  wen  eensured 
by  most  of  the  Spuush  Rabbis.    Tim  controverqr  eonti- 
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Kimchi  mi  chosen  hy  both  partisB  u  an  arbiter  of  the  dis* 

pute.  pCiMCRi.] 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  writings  of  Maimonidcs  are : 
1.  MorM  Ntvoehim,  or  '  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed/  origi- 
nally written  in  Ars^ic,  and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  his 
disciple  Samuel  Aben  IVbbon.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  work  of  Maimonides ;  it  contains  an  explanation 
of  difficult  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
types,  allegories.  Sec  The  oria;inal  Arabic  has  not  been 
printed  ;  but  the  Hebrew  translation  has  been  published  at 
various  times;  the  best  edition  is  by  Salomon  Maimon, 
Berlin.  1791.  The  'Moreh  Nerochim'  has  been  also  trans- 
lated into  Latin  hy  Justintan,  bishop  of  Nebio,  Paris,  1520, 
and  by  the  younger  Buxtort;  Basel,  1629,  with  a  prebce, 
which  eonteinfl  an  account  of  the  life  of  U aimonidra.  Dr. 
Townshend  has  published  an  English  translation  of  this 
treatise,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Reasons  of  the  Iaws  of 
Moses,  fVom  the  "More  NeTochtm"  of  Maimonides,'  Lon- 
don, 1827.  2.  Perush  ha-Mishna,  or  'Commentary  on  the 
Miahna,'  which  was  also  originally  written  in  Arabic,  but 
has  been  translated  into  Hebrew  by  many  Rabhis,  and  has 
usually  been  published  with  editions  of  the  *  Mishna.'  6u- 
renhusiuB,in  his  edition  of  the  'Mishna,'  Amst.,  1698-1703, 
has  given  a  Latin  translation  of  this  work.  Part  of  it  was 
published  in  the  origin^  Arabic  by  Pococke,  Oxford,  1645, 
under  the  title  of  Porta  Mosis.  3.  Yad  Hazakah,  or  *  The 
Strcmg  Hand,*  which  contains  a  complete  digest  of  the  He- 
brew  lawa.  It  is  written  in  remarkablv  good  Hebrew.  The 
best  edition  is  that  winted  at  Amsterdam.  1702,  4  Tola.  fol. 
4.  SMoth  Aaarah  iMtarim,  or  *  The  Hiirteen  Articles  of 
Faith,*  printed  at  Worms,  1 529,  and  Jena.  1 540. 

Ifatmonidea  also  wrote  several  other  treatises  on  different 
points  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  many  works  on  medical  sub- 
jects. He  also  translated,  at  the  command  of  the  sultan 
of  Bgypt,  the  writings  oi  the  Arabian  physician  Avicenna, 
or  Ihn  Sina. 

Maimonides  founded  a  college  at  Alexandria  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  countrymen,  in  which  he  delivered  lectuies 
on  philosophy  and  the  Jewish  laws. 

MAIN,  UPPER  AND  LOWER.  [Batjuma.] 

MAINA,  a  district  of  the  Peloponueaui.  which  ocenpies 
the  south-west  part  of  the  antient  Laconiea,  extending 
along  the  ranee  of  the  Taygetus  to  Cape  Matapan.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  mountainous  district  were  never  subju- 
gated by  the  Turks,  but  lived  in  a  kind  of  savage  indepen- 
dence, ofUn  making  incursions  into  and  plundering  the 
neighbouring  districts  occupied  by  the  Turks:  some  of 
them  also  scoured  the  sea  as  pirates.  Their  chief,  who  was 
hereditary,  was  styled  Bey,  but  his  authority  was  much  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  council  of  the  primati,  or  heads  of  the 
principal  fomilies.  The  number  of  the  Mainiotes  has  been 
variously  slated,  by  some  as  high  an  40,000.  Thiersch  {De 
VBtat  actual  de  ia  Grece)  states  the  eparchv  of  Maine  to 
contain  about  3000  fiimUies;  but  this  induoes  merely  the 
sontlwmmoet  part*  ta  rocky  peninsula  between  the  Laeonian 
Gulf  and  that  of  Coron ;  but  the  name  of  Mainiotes  was 
giran  in  genenl  to  all  the  mountaineers  of  West  Laconiea. 
They  are  now  subjects,  though  not  very  docile  ones,  of  tlie 
new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

MAINE,  LE.  one  of  the  pamacea  into  which,  before  the 
Revolution,  France  was  divided,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  duchy  of  Normandie ;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by 
the  districts  of  Cbartrain,  Dbnois,  and  Venddmois,  portions 
of  Orltanais,  and  byTouraine;  on  the  south  by  Anjou,  and 
on  the  west  by  Bretagne.  Its  length  may  be  estimated  at 
113  miles  from  east  to  west;  its  breadth  from  north  to 
south  at  about  59;  its  area  may  be  estimated  at  38S6  square 
miles.  It  was  watered  in  the  weatem  part  by  the  Mayenne ; 
and  in  the  central  and  western  parts  by  the  Sarthe  and  its 
branches.  It  was  subdivided  into  Haute  (or  UppK*)  Maine 
in  the  centre,  Has  (or  Lower)  Maine  in  the  went,  and  Le 
Perche  in  the  east.  The  capitals  of  these  districts  were  re- 
speetively  Le  Mans,  Mayenne.  and  Mcvtagne:  Le  Mans 
was  conudered  to  be  the  capital  of  the  whole  province.  Lo 
Maine  is  uow  for  the  most  part  divided  into  the  departments 
of  Sarthn  and  Mayenne,  except  Le  Perebe,  which  is  for  the 
most'  part  included  in  the  department  of  Ome.  Some  small 
portions  are  included  in  the  departments  of  Euro  and  Eure 
et  Loir. 

Le  Maine  derives  its  name  firom  the  Aulerci  Cenomani, 
one  of  the  Celtio  tribes  which  inhabited  it.  They  possessed 
the  eentral  and  eastwn  parts:  the  Diablintea  (perhaps 
another  diviiionof  the  Autaroi)  oocu^d  the  north-westeni 


parts ;  the  Axvi!,  the  loutb-westem ;  the  Saii  or  Etsui.  a 
small  portion  of  the  north-eastern ;  and  the  Camutes, 
another  small  portion  of  the  extreme  east.  The  Auietci 
Cenomani  were  among  the  nations  who  filled  the  north  ai 
Italy  with  a  population  of  Gauls.  Le  Maine  was  among 
the  earlier  conauests  of  the  Franks,  who  established  here  a 
kingdom,  which  lost  its  separate  existence  when  Ckms 
amalgamated  the  Frankish  tribes  und^  his  sway. 

Le  Maine  was  early  formed  intoacounty.  It  wma  lavaiged 
by  the  Normans,  and  conquered  by  William  the  Bastard, 
duke  of  Normandie  (a.d.  1063),  a  little  before  tbe  conquest 
of  England.  The  tronbles  of  the  province  during  his  go- 
vernment and  that  of  his  sons,  induced  Henry  hi» 
voungest  son,  to  cede  the  province  (aj>.  1100)  to  H^lie  de 
la  Fleche,  a  rival  dMmant,  on  whose  death  (aj>.  lllO)  :t 
came  to  the  counts  of  Anjou.  On  the  accession  of  Henry, 
count  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  to  the  duchy  of  Normandie 
(A.D.  1151),  and  subsequently  to  tiie  crown  of  England  as 
Henry  II.  (A.n.  1154),  Maine  again  became  part  of  tbe 
Englisli  possessions  in  France.  On  the  oonfiacation  of  these 
by  Philippe  II.  Auguste,  tbe  county  of  Maine  was  granted 
by  that  prince  (a.d.  1204)  to  Berengire  or  Beren^ria. 
widow  of  Rioiiard  I.  of  England,  on  whose  death  it  nro'ably 
reverlcd  to  tbe  crown,  and  was  granted  by  Louis  IX.  (S^ai 
Louis),  together  with  the  county  of  Anion  (ad.  1*246),  tj 
his  brother  Charles,  count  of  Provence.  Under  Philippe  VL 
de  Valois,  who  had  inherited  it  before  lie  came  to  thetfarcce 
of  France,  it  was  reunited  to  the  crown ;  bat  Philippe, 
shortly  after  hit  accession,  invested  his  son  J£an  with  tbe 
two  counties,  and  when  J&in  became  king,  be  bestowt^ 
them  on  his  second  son  Louis,  who  subsequently  berane 
count  of  Provence  and  king  of  Naples,  in  whose  line  il 
continued  for  some  time.  In  1440,  R£o^,  who  possessed  tbe 
counties  of  Lorraine,  Provence,  Anjou,  and  Maioe^  beslowcil 
tbe  last  on  his  brother  Charles,  who  transmitted  it  to  his 
son  :  but  on  the  death  of  iho  latt^  (a.d.  U81),  tbe  oountv 
of  Maine  was  once  more  reunited  to  the  crovn,  from  which 
it  has  never  since  been  permanently  alienated. 

MAINE  ET  LOIRE,  a  department  in  the  west  of  Fiance, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Usyenne,  on 
the  north-east  by  that  of  Sarthe,  on  the  east  by  that  ol 
Indre  et  Loire,  on  the  south-east  by  thatof  Vienne,on  the 
south  by  that  of  Deux  Sdvres,  on  the  south-west  by  that  •/ 
Vendue,  and  on  the  west  bj  that  of  Loire  Inferieure  The 
form  of  the  department  is  irregular ;  its  greatest  length  n 
from  east  by  north  to  west  by  south,  from  between  Le  Lu<ie 
and  Cblteau  La  Vatliftre  to  the  junction  of  the  little  river 
Di\'ate  with  the  Loire,  77  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  t^om  the  neighbourhood  ji 
Pouanc6  to  that  of  Maulevrier,  60  miles.  The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  2799  square  miles,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the 
conjoint  areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Lancashire  acd 
Cheshire.  The  population  in  1831  was  467,871,  in  l$3f  :t 
was  477,270,  showing  an  increase  in  fire  years  of  9399,  cz 
about  2  per  cent.,  and  giving  170  or  171  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile.  In  extent  of  surfoce  and  in  population,  wb^her 
rf^rded  as  to  amount  or  density,  it  is  considerably  abore 
the  average  of  the  French  departments;  hut  in  tbe  last 
respect  for  below  the  English  counties  with  which  we  hsne 
compared  it.  Angers,  the  capital,  is  in  47"  28'  N.  laL  aad 
in  0^  33'  W.  long.,  161  miles  from  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  or 
1 78  miles  by  the  road  through  Chartres  and  Le  Mans. 

The  department  has  no  mountains,  nor  are  there  any 
very  high  hills.  Tbe  high  lands  which  separate  the  basins 
of  the  Vilaine  and  the  Loire  occupy  a  small  part  of  the 
north-western  border,  and  tbe  southern  part  ia  overspread  by 
the  prolongations  of  the  heights  of  (Sfttioes.  which  bound 
the  basin  of  tbe  Loire  on  the  south-west  The  surfore  of 
tlie  department  consists  for  tbe  most  part  of  low  hilla  covered 
with  vineyards,  or  of  gently  undulating  plains,  divided  br 
ditches  and  quick  hedges,  and  adorned  with  dumps  of  tree^ 
whose  foliage  gives  variety  and  beauty  to  the  landscape. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  die  chalk 
which  encircles  the  Paris  basin:  a  belt  of  land  in  tbe  centre, 
extending  across  the  department,  first  south-west  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Sarthe  to  its  junction  with  the  Mayenne. 
and  from  thence  south-east  by  Angers,  Briasae,  and  Don^, 
is  occupied  by  the  fwmations  between  the  chalk  and'the 
saliferous  sandstone :  the  western  side  is  occupied  by  the 
primitive  rocks. 

The  whole  d^rtment  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the 
Loire,  which  river  craeses  it  from  east  to  west.    It  enters 
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fion'B  westward  to  Ingrande  53  miles ;  ibr  22  miles  belov 
Ingrande  it  separates  tBis  department  (which  e&teuds  farther 
west  on  the  south  side  of  the  Loire  than  it  does  on  the  north 
side)  from  that  of  Loire  InfSrieure.  There  are  numerous 
isUnds  iu  this  part  of  the  river.  The  Majenne,  the  prinei- 
pal  tributary  of  the  Loire,  enters  the  department  on  the 
north  side,  and  Hows  south  in  a  circuitous  channel  to  Angers, 
a  little  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Loire:  its  whole  course  is 
about  27  mUes.  The  Sarthe  enters  the  department  on  the 
north  side,  about  12  miles  east  of  the  Mayenne,  and  after  a 
tolerably  direct  oourse  i^23  miles  south-soutlt-vest,  joins  the 
Mayenne  just  above  An^;er8.  The  Loir  enters  the  depart- 
ment also  on  the  north  side,  but  about  12  miles  farther  east 
than  the  Sarthe,  and  flows  south-west,  though  with  one  or 
two  considerable  bends,  about  27  miles  inlo  the  Sarthe,  into 
which  it  falls  about  five  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Mayenne.   All  these  rivers  are  navigable  throughout  that 

Eart  of  their  course  which  lies  within  the  department.  They 
ave  no  feeders  of  any  consequence  except  the  Oudon, 
which  entem  the  department  on  the  north-west,  and  after 
receiving  the  ArraLso  and  the  united  stream  of  the  Argos  and 
the  Ventre,  falls  into  the  Mayenne,  midway  between  the 
border  of  the  department  and  Angers.  Its  whole  course  in 
this  department  is  about  17  miles,  for  10  of  which  it  is  na- 
vigable. The  Aution  or  Authion  enters  the  department  on 
the  east  side,  3  or  4  miles  from  the  north  hank  of  tlie  I<oire. 
and  has  a  westward  course  of  34  miles  in  this  department 
parallol  to  that  river,  into  which  it  falls  at  Les  Ponts-de-CS 
near  Angers.  It  receives  the  Latan  and  the  Couanon.  It 
is  not  marked  in  Brum's  map  of  France  as  navigable,  though 
included  in  the  official  statements.  All  the  above  tributaries 
of  the  Loire  join  it  on  the  north  bank. 

South  of  the  Loire  are  the  Thou£  or  Tliouet,  with  its 
tributary  the  Dive;  the  Laubancy;  the  Layon,  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Hyrome;  the  Evre;  and  the  Divate;  which  succes- 
sively fall  into  the  Loure.  The  Divate,  the  most  westerly  of 
them,  separates  this  department  A-om  that  of  Loire  Inf£- 
rieure.  The  Thou£,  the  Dive,  and  the  Layon  are  given  in 
the  official  statements  as  navigablo,  but  only  the  Thou£  is 
marked  as  being  so  in  Brum's  map.  The  Sdvre  Nantaise 
skirts  the  south-west  border  of  the  department,  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Moine  waters  the  south-west  part.  The  state- 
ment of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  department  is  thus 
crivon  in  the  '  Statistique  de  la  France,^  printed  by  the 
French  government  i-~ 
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There  were  {January  I,  1837)  nine  Routes  Royalea,  or 
gorernment  roads,  having  an  aggref^ato  length  of  246 
miles,  namely,  89  in  repair,  144  out  of  repair,  and  13  unfi- 
nished. The  principal  road  is  that  which  leads  from  Paris 
by  Cbartres  and  Le  Mans  to  Angers,  and  from  thence  to 
Nantes.  It  enters  the  department  between  La  Fl^he 
(Sarthe)  and  Durtal,  following  the  right  or  north-west  bank 
of  the  Loir;  at  Durtal  it  crosses  that  river  and  runs  south- 
west to  Angers.  From  Angers  it  runs  west-south-west 
along  the  ^lle^  of  the  Loire  by  SL  Geone*!  to  Ingrande. 
beyond  which  it  enters  the  department  of  Loire  Inferieure. 
Another  road  from  Paris  to  Angers  by  Tours  enters  the 
department  on  the  east,  and  follows  the  north  bank  of  the 
Loire,  through  Roziers  and  St.  Matbutin.  Roads  lead 
from  Angers  along  the  valley  of  the  Mayenne  west  of  that 
river,  by  Le  Lion  d'Angers,  to  Laval,  and  by  Les  Ponts- 
dc-C6  across  the  Loire,  by  St.  lambert,  Chemille,  Tremen- 
tino,  and  ChoUet,  to  Bourbon  Vend^  and  Les  Sables 
d'Oloniio  (Vendue).  A  road  from  Ia  Fl^ho  runs  south  by 
Baug£  and  Longu£  across  the  Loire  to  Saumur,  from 
whence  one  branch  continues  southward  by  Montreuil- 
Belloy  to  Perthenay  and  Niort  (Deux  Sdvres) ;  another 
runs  south-south-west  by  Dou^  Vihiers,  Coron,  and  Vexina 
to  ChoUet.  There  were  at  the  same  date  twenty-four 
Routes  Departementales  (departmental  roadsX  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  353  milw^  of  which  143  vran  in  good 
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repair,  34  out  of  repair,  and  176  unfinished.  The  number 
of  bye  roads  and  jMiths  was  above  eight  thousand;  tiieir 
aggregate  length  more  than  8500  miles.  Few  departments 
would  be  so  well  provided  with  means  of  communication  by 
land  and  water,  if  the  roads  were  kept  in  good  repair. 

The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  the  quantity  of  waste 
land  is  but  small  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  department  are 
under  the  plough.  The  quantity  of  corn  raised  is  consi- 
derably alwve  the  consumption  of  the  department.  The 
exports  amount  sometimes  to  more  than  500,000  hectolitres, 
or  more  than  170,000  quarters.  Pulse  of  all  kinds  is 
grown,  especially  beans  and  kidnw  beans,  of  whidi  20,0002. 
Worth  are  sent  to  Nantes  and  Bordeaux  for  sea  stores. 
Hemp  and  an  abundance  of  excellent  fruits  are  riused, 
especially  melons,  almonds,  and  plums.  Pears  and  appln 
are  cultivated,  the  latter  for  cider.  The  vineyards  occupy 
86,000  to  90,000  acres,  and  yield  on  an  average  nearly 
500,000  hectolitres,  or  above  1 1,O0O,OU0  gallons  of  wine  of 
fair  quality.  The  best  wines  are  the  red  wines  of  NeuilM 
and  Chanipigne-le-Sec,  and  the  white  wines  of  Varrains, 
Clos-Morin,  Saumur,  Rabelais  or  Rablay,  Faye  or  Foy,  and 
Bonnezeau.  The  quantity  ot  raeadow-land  is  considerable, 
about  200,000  acres.  A  considerable  number  of  horned 
cattle  are  reared,  and  of  sheep  of  a  breed  crossed  with  the 
merinos.  The  Thibet  goat  has  been  introduced.  The 
breed  of  horses  has  been  improved  by  means  of  the  royal 
stud  established  at  Angers.  The  woods  occupy  about 
1 50,000  acres,  and  consist  chiefly  of  oak  and  beech  trees. 
Game  and  fish  are  abundant 

Among  the  mineral  treasures  are  granite,  marble  of  va- 
rious qualities,  excellent  building-stone,  sandstone  for  pave- 
ments, roofing  slates  of  excellent  quality  and  great  abun- 
dance [Angers],  limestone,  iron,  and  coal.  The  quantity 
of  coal  dug  in  183;>  was  11,556  tons.  There  was  in  1834 
only  one  iron-work,  having;  one  furnace  for  smelting  pig- 
iron,  and  sis  fbrgea  fbr  the  manufhcture  of  wrought  iron . 
Charcoal  was  the  fuel  employed. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  urondiuemcals^  as 
follows: — 

Ar«a  In  ^pQUtion  Id  Com- 

.Sq,  Milet.       1831.  1836.  muuet. 

616  134.538  138,459  88 

539  81,690  81,025  67 

623  104,94?  108,518  75 

570  89,505  91,159  93 

451  57,191  56,109  61 


Angers,  Central  &  W. 
Baug6,  N.E. 
Beaupr£au.  S.W. 
Saumur,    •  8.B. 
Segr«,     N.  &  N.W. 


2799       467,871    477.270  384 

There  are  thirty-four  cantons,  or  distriotB,  each  under  a 

justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Angers  are.  Angers  (pop.  in  1831, 
28,933  for  the  town,  32.743  for  the  commune;  in  1836. 
35.901  for  the  commune)  [ Angers],  on  the  Mayenne;  St. 
Mathurin,  hn  Ponts-de-(H  Saveiuires,  SL  (Jeones,  and 
Ingrande.  on  or  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire;  Blaison. 
Rocbefurt.  and  Cbalonne,  on  the  couth  hank  of  the  Loin ; 
and  St.  Aubin.  on  the  Layon.  St  Mathurin  is  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and  consists  of 
about  400  nouses,  the  greater  port  of  which  are  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  from  Tours  to  Angers,  the  opposite 
side  of  tho  road  forming  a  kind  of  tbrrace  immediately 
above  the  bank  of  the  Loire.  The  town  of  Les  Ponts-de- 
C4  formerly  written  Ponts-de-Sai  or  S^,  takes  its  name 
from  a  line  of  bridges  and  causeways  extending  nearly  two 
miles  in  length  across  the  arms  of  the  Loire  and  the  islands 
encircled  \iy  them.  The  houses  on  each  side  the  causeway 
form  the  town,  which  comprehends  two  parishes  forming 
one  eommune,  with  a  population  of  2490  for  the  town,  <r 
3665  for  the  whole  commune.  The  bridges  have  their 
foundations  of  slate,  and  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition ; 
they  do  not  however  present  any  marks  of  great  antiquity. 
Near  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  on  an  island  of  the  Loire, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  causeway ;  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Mayenne,  is  a  large  Roman  camp,  capable 
of  containing  100,OUO  mm,  and  forming  an  equilateral 
triangle,  defended  on  two  sides  by  the  rivers  and  on  the 
third  by  an  entrenchment  Many  medals  and  coins  with 
other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  here.  Ingrande  has  a 
large  glass-house  for  the  mauufMtute  of  bottles ;  it  empIo>'s 
about  500  workmen.  Cbatonne  or  Chalonnes  (pop.  2289 
town,  4969  commune)  is  In  a  delightful  situation.  There 
are  Uw  ruim  of  on  <dd  bridge  and  castle.  /T^eJph»bjU 
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ue  obiefly  boatmen  and  weaven :  the  latter  make  terget  ft>r 
home  coDiumption,  or  haudkerohiefr  for  the  merehanU  of 
Chollet.   Black  marble  is  quarried  near  the  town. 

In  the  arrooditsement  of  Baug£  are,  Baug^  (pop.  in  1831, 
3433  town,  3553  whole  commune ;  in  1836,3-100  commune) 
and  Beaufbrt  fpop.  328S  town.  5914  commune),  on  or  near 
theCouanon  [Bauos';  Beautobt];  Longu«(pop.  1577  town, 
4491  commune),  and  Vernantes,  on  or  near  the  Latan; 
Durtal  (pop.  3495)  on  the  Loir;  Moranne.  on  the  Barthe; 
and  Jan6.  Durtal  or  Duretal  hai  tbe  remains  of  an  old 
ensile  built  by  Foulquet  Nera,  count  of  Anjou,  consisting  of 
two  towers,  having  a  parapet  with  macuiedations.  Hm 
other  parts  of  the  castle  are  of  later  date.  There  ii  a  good 
stone  bridge  of  &ve  arches  over  the  Loir. 

In  tbe  arroodissementof  Beauprtau  are.  Beaupr£au  (pop. 
in  1831,  3207 ;  in  1836,  3288)  [BBAtJPREAn];  Le  May  (pop. 
3315),  and  Montrevault.  on  the  Evre  ;  Jallais  (pop.  3163) 
on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Evre;  St.  Florent,  on  tbe  south 
bank  of  the  Loire ;  Maule\Tier.  La  Tessouale,  Chollet 
(pop.  4657  town,  7345  whole  commune)  [Chollst],  and 
Montfaucon,  on  or  near  the  Moine ;  Gresl*.  not  far  from 
Beaupriau ;  Cbemilli  (pop.  3694)  on  the  Hyrorae ;  La  Ju- 
melliire,  Trementine,  Tour  Landiy,  and  Vesins.  Hand- 
kecchiefe,  linens,  and  woollens  are  manufactured  at  Jallais, 
Sl  Florent,  ChemilU.  Trementine,  and  Vezins.  Ls  May 
was  destroyed  in  the  Yendftan  war,  but  has  been  restored. 
La  Tessouale  has  a  ooosiderable  establishment  for  bleaching 
linen. 

In  the  ariondissement  of  Saumur  are,  Saumur  (pop.  in 
1831,  9977  town.  10,652  whole  commune  j  in  1836.  11,925 
commune)  [Saumur];  Montsoreau,  and  Fontevrault  on  or 
near  tbe  south  hank  of  the  Loire;  Roxiers,  on  the  north 
bank;  Brissac  on  the  Loubancy ;  Posuvant.  Neuil,  Les 
Verehes,  Dou&  (pop.  2479),  Marlign^,  ChavaiRne&,ThoUarce, 
Rablay  or  Rabelais,  and  St.  Lambert,  all  on  or  near  the 
ikyon;  Moiitreuil-Belloy  (pop.  1812  town.  1907  whole  com- 
mune); Coudray,  and  Puy  Notre-Dame,  on  or  near  the 
Tlu>u6 ;  Vihiers,  C^ron,  la  Sall^  and  Oonnord.  In  the  old 
abbey  of  Fontevrault,  Henry  U.  and  Richard  I.,  kings  of 
Ei^Und.  were  buried.  Dou£  has  some  remains  of  an  old 
palace  of  King  Dagobert ;  the  ruins  of  what  some  have  re- 
garded as  E  Roman  amphitheatre  hollowed  out  of  a  cal- 
ooreoiis  rook,  others  as  the  ruins  of  an  old  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Aquitaine ;  a  handsome  fountain,  and  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood some  extensive  caverns.  On  the  south  bank  of 
the  Loire  below  Saumur  are  tbe  entrenchments,  in  good 
preservation,  of  a  camp  supposed  to  be  Roman,  forming  a 
vast  but  irregular  polygon  approaching  to  on  oval.  Frag- 
ments of  Roman  pottery  and  medals  of  different  emperors, 
from  Augustus  to  the  Antonines,  have  been  dug  up  m  this 
ueighbourbood,  and  round  the  camp  are  many  vestiges  of 
tombs.  At  Gennes  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire,  a  little 
lower  down,  are  some  other  Roman  antiquities,  and  espe- 
cially Uie  ruins  of  an  aqueduct. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Segr£  are,  SegrC  and  Le  Lion 
d'Angen,  on  the  Oudon ;  Pouanci,  near  the  source  of  the 
Verxee;  Cand^  on  the  Erdre,  a  stream  which  belongs 
chiefly  to  tbe  department  of  Loire  Inr^rieure;  and  Cbi- 
teauneuf,  on  the  Sartho.  Segr6  b  a  small  place,  consisting 
of  a  few  crooked  streets  or  rather  lanes,  in  a  situation  out 
of  the  vray  of  any  great  thoroughfare,  and  from  the  badness 
of  the  Toadi  scarcely  accessible.  The  population  of  tbe 
town  is  probably  little  more  than  800;  that  of  the  whole 
commune  was,  in  1836,  only  2130.  Le  Lion  d'Angcrs  is 
agreeably  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oudon,  which 
is  here  navigable,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Sarthe. 
It  is  a  well  built  town,  favourably  situated  on  the  road  from 
Laval  to  Angers,  with  a  population  probably  of  2500. 
Fouanc6  has  some  iron-works,  with  a  population  probably 
of  about  2000. 

The  population,  where  not  otherwise  specified,  is  that  of 
the  whole  commune,  and  from  the  returns  of  1831. 

Tbe  manufactures  of  the  department  comprehend  sail- 
cloth, handkerchief^  of  various  colours  and  of  different 
qualities,  coarse  linens,  and  other  linens  called  *cholettes,* 
ooarse  woollen  cloths,  and  woollen  stufi^  cotton-yarn,  paper, 
leather,  and  wax  candles.  There  are  also  mills  or  presses  for 
walnut,  linseed,  and  other  mU.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  c«n. 
trefoil-seed,  dried  pulse,  wine,  bnndy,  vinegar,  paper,  eatOe, 
slate,  marble,  and  ooal. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Angers,  the 
hishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours. 
It  IB  u  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Roy^  and  the  etrouit  of 


the  Acadtoie  Universitaire  <tf  Angers,  and  in  ttie  fourth  iri 
litary  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Touro.  ] 
returns  seven  members  to  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  very  bsck 
ward:  of  every  hundred  young  men  enrolled  in  tbe  militar] 
census  of  1828-29  only  twenty-three  could  read  uuS  write; 
the  average  of  France  being  thirty-nme. 

This  department  originatiy  fermed  port  of  the  territorr  cl 
tbe  Andetavi  or  Andn.  north  of  toe  Loire ;  and  of  ihd 
Pietones,  south  of  that  river.   In  the  subdivision  of  Koroa:i 
Gbul  Uie  fbrraer  wu  included  in  Lugdunensis  Tertia,  t-i-? 
latter  in  Aquitania  Secunda.  The  chief  town  of  the  Andt^; 
was  called  at  first  Juliomagns;  afterwards,  from  tbe  nsc? 
of  the  people,  Andes  or  Andeeavi,  tbe  modern  Argtpt. 
CombarisTum,  now  Combr^e,  a  village  between  Se^r*  en : 
Pouanc^,  and  Robrica,  probably  the  bridges  of  Longu^ 
the  Latan,  were  towns  of  the  AndecavL     In  tho  naid'ife 
ages,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  depanme^: 
cunslituled  the  greater  part  of  tbe  province  of  Anjoa. 

MAINE  is  the  most  northern  of  the  United  StotM 
of  North  America,  being  bounded  on  the  couth-west  a^^ 
west  by  New  Hampshire,  on  tbe  south  by  tbe  Atkz- 
tic  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  British  colony  of  New  Brtiir 
wick,  and  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  Cooarj 
llie  United  States  claim  u  in  appurtenance  of  Ma:t>e 
all  the  extensive  eonnliy  traversed  by  the  St.  John  li^ 
and  its  tributaries  west  of  the  boundary-line  of  Nsv 
Brunswick  (67*  St'  W.  long.),  which  is  considered  by  tb£ 
British  as  belonging  to  Canada.  This  disputed  tract  htt 
between  46*  and  48"  N.  lat.,  and  between  67*  50' and  70' 3i'  ■ 
W.  long.  Exclusive  of  this  tract,  the  state  of  Maune  exten-j' 
from  43°  5'  to  46°  30'  N.  lat^  and  between  67*  and  71'  W  ' 
long.    Its  greatest  length,  from  south -south-west  to  nmb 
nortb-eaat,  is  about  270  miles;  and  its  greatest  width,  frt-n  ! 
east  to  west,  about  180  miles.   Itssurfacemay  beesiimaied 
at  about  22,000  square  miles,  or  between  3000  and  -JOiK 
square  miles  less  than  the  area  of  IrelanA. 

Coatt,  Surface,  and  Soil.— The  coost-Une  exlaotb  in  a 
straight  line  236  miles.   The  southern  portion,  as  bt  north 
as  C^sco  Ba^,  is  rather  high,  but  comparativAv  inx,  ttom 
rocks  and  islands.    Casco  Bay  extends  fVom  south-west 
to  nortb-east  20  miles,  with  a  mean  width  of  five  rnHei, 
and  is  landlocked  by  a  chain  of  islands.     So  far  ibc 
coast  trends  from   south-south-west  to  owth-norih-ias.'- 
Between  Casco  Bay  and  Penobscot  Bay  the  coast  of  (be 
mainland  runs  nearly  west  and  east ;  but  numerous  knt 
peninsulas  stretch  out  from  it  southward  into  tbe  sea,uii 
are  divided  ftom  each  other  by  narrow  and  deep  isdecu- 
tijns,  which  form  excellent  harbours.    These  bays  conui:: 
numerous  small  islands.   Penobscot  Bar  extends  from  S*. 
George's  Point  (44°  N.  lat)  and  tbe  Fox  Islands,  thsir 
miles  northward,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  rive:, 
nearly  in  a  northern  direction.    It  contains  numerocr 
wooded  islands,  some  of  which  are  considerable,  as  Lccf 
fsland,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  from  two  ti 
three  in  breadth,  Fox,  Deer,  and  Haut  islands.   Tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  coast-line,  ft-om  Penobscot  Bay  to  Pa»uu- 
quodcty  Bay,  resembles  the  coast  west  of  Penobscot  fiiv, 
consisting  of  an  alternation  of  promontories  and  indeata- 
tions ;  but  the  former  are  commonly  wider,  and  the  ioleti 
do  not  run  so  deep  into  the  mainland.   The  most  exlensiTe 
bays  are  Frenchman's  Bay  and  Hachiaa  Bay.  French- 
man's  Bay  is  formed  on  the  west  side  by  the  extsn^K 
island  called  Mount  Desert  Island,   llie  uvproocb  to  ihs 
coast,  which  runs  from  the  south  of  west  to  tne  north  of  east, 
is  also  rendered  difficult  by  numerous  rocks  and  sm&II 
islands.   Though  the  frost  along  this  shore  is  veryinieitK 
in  winter,  and  tbe  numerous  islands  favour  the  fornut^ic 
of  ice,  the  harbours  are  commonly  open  all  the  year  mvi 
the  strength  of  the  tide,  which  rises  from  between  24  to  ii 
feet,  preventing  their  being  closed  up.   The  country  rise 
gradually  from  the  shore,  but  rather  rapidly,  which  is  proved 
by  the  tide  entering  the  rivers  only  a  fbw  miln,  especiaSr 
towuds  the  south.   The  surface  of  the  state  is  mostlv  b;l!}, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  north-western  and  northern  ^tricu 
that  tbe  hills  rise  to  the  height  of  mountains.   The  moun- 
tain-region may  be  considered  as  divided  from  tbe  biCv 
country  by  a  line  beginning  on  the  south  on  the  banks  dV 
the  Andrasct«;gin  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Swift  river  (70"  SO* 
W.  long),  and  running  north-north-east  towards  tbe  south 
ern  extremity  of  Moose-Head  Lake,  from  which  pomt  it 
extends  east  to  the  place  where  Uu.west  or  inaia  branch 
ofthePenobKot  river^^^^^gi^  ri^ 
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IBast  of  this  bnnch  of  the  Penobscot  the  mountuns  recede 
northwards  to  about  46*  N.  laL  The  region  to  tlie  west 
and  north  of  thiB  line  is  full  of  high  hills  and  mountaina,  of 
which  the  highuat,  Mount  Kathadino,  rises  to  more  than 
5330  feet.  These  hills,  though  mostly  isolated,  occupy  a 
considerable  surface,  perhaps  one-fburth  of  the  region,  and 
about  as  mu  ch  is  occupied  fay  the  lakes.  The  lowest  part  of 
this  region  is  probably  from  600  to  700  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  lea;  and  few,  if  any,  settlements  have  been 
formed  in  it,  except  at  the  southern  extremity,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Androscc^gin,  where  the  hilU  are  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion. This  region  occupies  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  area 
of  the  state. 

The  remainder  of  the  state  is  occupied  by  the  hilly  re- 
gion, which  is  well  drained  by  numerous  rivers  with  a 
rapid  course.  Swamps  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  part 
and  of  moderate  extent,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Mata- 
wamkeag,  where  they  occupy  a  space  fifly  miles  in  length. 
Along  the  sea-coast,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  inland, 
the  soil  is  of  ifioderate  fertility,  and  frequently  intersected 
with  sandy  and  sterile  tracts ;  but  beyond  this  region  the 
soil  improves*  and  produces  plentiful  crops  of  gram,  flax, 
and  hemp. 

Ritfert  and  XoAm.— The  riven  in  the  louthem  district 
have  a  short  course.  The  principal  are  the  Piscataqua 
[Ne'W  Hampbhiui].  the  Saco,  and  the  Presumscot,  or  Casco. 
Thu  two  latter  rise  on  the  southern  and  western  declivity  of 
the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  the  Saco  run- 
ning about  90  and  the  Presumscot  about  60  miles.  The 
latter  traverses  a  large  lake  called  Sebaffo  Pond,  and  falls 
into  Casco  Bay,  a  short  distance  north  of  Portland. 

East  of  CaacoBay  is  a  deep  indentation  which  receives 
two  considerable  rivers,  the  Androscoggin  [Andeoscdo- 
oin}  and  the  Kennebeck.  The  Kennebeck  rises  in  several 
branches  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain-range 
which  aeparatei  Uatoe  from  Canada:  these  branches,  some 
of  which  nave  a  oourse  of  40  mil^  unite  in  Moose-Head 
Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  about  30  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  five  to  20  miles.  From 
the  south-western  side  of  this  lake  the  Kennebeck  issues  in 
a  large  stream,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  remainder 
of  its  course  is  to  the  souUi,  but  with  considerable  deviations 
to  the  west  and  east,  until  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  An- 
droscogKin,  after  a  course  of  about  180  miles.  Though  its 
course  is  obstnieted  by  falls  and  shoals,  like  that  of  the 
Androscf^gin,  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the  transporia- 
tion  of  lumber.  The  ti£  ascends  to  Augusta,  70  miles  from 
the  open  sea.  Kennebeck  Bay,  in  which  the  Androscog- 
gin and  the  Kennebeck  unite,  stretches  more  than  20  miles 
fkrther  south,  being  fbrmed  by  the  long  peninsula  of  Pbipps- 
bunr  on  the  wes^  and  by  numerauB  islands  on  the  east. 

lue  upper  branohes  of  Penobscot  river  are  numerous. 
All  the  waters  which  descend  Anm  the  southern  declivity  of 
the  high  land  which  forms  ih«  southern  border  of  the 
St.  John's  river,  between  68"  and  70°  W.  long^  flow  down 
to  the  Penobscot.  The  principal  branch  is  the  western, 
which  is  fbrmed  by  several  mountain-streams  uniting  in 
Chesuncook  I^ke,  fh>m  the  southern  extremity  of  which 
it  issues  with  an  eastern  course.  Skirting  the  southern  de> 
(divity  of  Mount  Kathadino,  it  enters  Bamedumpcck  Lake, 
and  after  leaving  the  lake  unites  with  the  north  branch 
and  the  Matawamkeag,  two  laive  rivers  which  come  from 
the  north.  At  the  point  of  its  junctum  with  these  two 
rivers  it  turns  by  de^ees  ftom  an  east-ionth-easteni  to  a 
south-western  course,  in  which  direotion  it  eontinttes  to  its 
junction  with  the  Piscataqnis  river,  a  large  stream  which 
fiiUa  into  it  fhnn  the  west  Tlw  reoiainder  of  its  course  is 
a  little  to  the  west  of  south,  and  it  &lls  into  Penobscot  Bay 
after  a  course  of  21ft  miles,  the  bay  included.  The  tides 
come  up  to  Bangor,  30  miles  from  the  bay,  and  60  miles 
from  the  open  sea.  Penobscot  river  is  more  navigable  than 
the  other  rivers  of  Maine,  as  no  obstruction  occurs  far  20 
miles  above  Bangor,  except  its  rapid  current  and  it  is 
much  used  for  the  transport  of  lumber. 

From  Penobscot  Bay  to  that  of  Passamaquoddy,  a  distance 
ef  100  miles  along  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  no  laige  river 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.  The  last  remarkable  river  is 
the  St.  Croix,  or  Scodie,  which  forms  the  bonnds^-line  in 
this  part  between  the  United  States  of  North  America  and 
the  British  ooAony  (tf  New  BruDswick.  Its  Aurthest  sources 
are  a  uumber  of  takes*  enrviog  from  nordi  to  east,  and  ex- 
tending in  length  about  40  nutes ;  thqr  ■»  known  by  the 
name  of  Onutd  or  GhipotoitiMik  UkCh  ^  Tho  rivw 


from  the  lake,  called  also  Chiputnaticook,  runs  southward 
until  it  unites  with  the  outlet  of  another  series  of  lakes 
called  the  Scodie  lakes.  Hence  its  course  is  to  the  south- 
east, but  with  some  considerable  bends.  It  enters  Passa- 
maquoddy Bay  after  a  course  of  about  loo  miles.  Patiiiama- 
quoddy  Bay  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  extending  upwards 
of  20  mOes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scodie  river  to  Quoddy 
Point ;  on  the  side  of  Maine  it  forms  a  bay  of  considerable 
extent,  called  Kopscook  Bay. 

Climaie. — ^The  winter  is  very  severe.  From  the  1st  of 
November  to  the  1st  of  April  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  with  ice.  The  summer  on 
the  sea-shore  is  very  hot.  The  thermometer  frequently 
rises  to  90°,  and  even  96°,  and  the  weather  is  subject 
to  sudden  and  great  changes.  Drought  is  frequent.  The 
mean  temperature  is  about  42°,  or  about  eit^ht  degrees 
less  than  that  of  Xiondon.  In  the  year  the  inermometer 
ranges  113°;  between  96°  above  and  19°  below  zero.  In 
the  interior  of  the  hilly  region  the  weather,  though  not  so 
warm,  is  much  more  regular.  lattle  is  known  of  the  climate 
of  the  mountain  region.  The  dimate  all  over  the  state  is 
healthy;  but  perhaps  the  swampy  district  on  the  north- 
east must  be  excepted. 

ProditcHm».—K  very  dense  fbrest  covered  Maine  in  its 
natural  state,  and  still  spreads  over  the  greatest  part  of  it, 
the  settlements  being  yet  restricted  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  zone  along  the  sea-coast.  These  forests,  consisting 
principally  of  white  pine,  spruce,  maple,  beech,  ttirvh,  white 
and  grey  oak,  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  state ; 
timber  being  its  staple.  The  cultivated  fields  do  not  occupy 
one-tv-rntieth  part  of  the  surface.  Indian  corn,  which  con- 
stitiiteii  the  principal  food  of  the  Inhabilants,  thrives  well  as 
far  north  as  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Penobscot  river,  but 
farther  north  it  does  not  ripen.  Other  articles  cultivated  in 
this  state  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  and  flax. 
The  fruit-trees  of  northern  Europe  Uirive  very  well,  espe- 
cially pears  and  apples,  as  well  as  most  of  our  vegetables. 

Cattle  and  axe  numerous,  and  aflbrd  articles  of  ex- 
portation. Deer  were  fivmerly  abundant;  wolves,  beus, 
oeavers,  foxes,  and  squirrels  are  still  common.  The  sea 
abounds  in  fl«b,  especially  cod ;  and  the  rivers  and  lakes 
are  full  of  fish,  especially  salmon  -  large  trout  are  com- 
mon in  the  lakes  in  the  interior. 

Maine,  so  fkr  as  it  has  yet  been  exp1(Hed,  is  not 
rich  in  minerals,  but  iron-^re  occurs  in  several  places. 

Inhabitcmts.—T^xt  population  amounted,  in  1820.  to 
297,839,  but  had  increased  in  1830  to  398,460;  which  givts 
about  18  individuals  to  a  square  mile.  More  than  one 
half  of  that  number  is  occupied  in  tbe  forests,  cutting  the 
timber,  and  imparing  other  articles  for  exportation,  as  pot- 
ash, pitch,  &C.  Many  families  along  the  sea>coast  obtain 
their  subsistence  by  fishing.  The  inhabitants  manuflwture 
coarse  cloth  and  farming  utensils ;  and  on  several  of  the 
rivers  there  are  numerous  saw-milk  to  prepare  the  timber 
for  the  market,  which  is  floated  down  the  rivers. 

In  the  nwUiem  part  there  are  still  some  few  natives,  who 
live  mostly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  of  their  fishery 
in  the  lakes.  Their  numbers  seem  not  to  exceed  one  ibou- 
sand.  The  most  numerous  are  the  Penobscots,  who  occupy 
the  upper  and  part  of  the  central  valley  of  the  Penobscot 
river,  in  which  fish  abounds. 

Jhlitical  GMgraphjf.—IAaiTie  is  divided  into  ten  counties 
and  300  '  towns/  a  term  which  is  equivalent  to  townships. 
The  capital  is  Portland,  situated  on  a  {womontory  in  Cisco 
Bay,-  south  at  the  month  of  Presumioot  river.  It  has  a 
Urge  and  safe  harbour,  iriiieh  is  seldom  froxen  over,  Many 
vessels  are  built  here,  and  it  oarries  on  a  oonsiderabts 
foreign  trade.  In  1800  its  population  hardly  exceeded 
1000  souls,  and  in  1630  it  exceeded  10,000.  Along  the  coast 
are  several  towns  with  good  harbours.  South  of  Portland 
is  Arundel  with  2500,  Wells  with  1 500,  and  York  with  5000 
inhabitants.  Falmouth  with  4000,  Brunswick  on  the 
AndroBct^gin,  with  2700,  Kennebeck  with  2500,  Waldon- 
borough  with  2200,  and  Thomaston  on  the  Penobscot  Bay, 
with  3000  inhabitants,  are  thriving  places  on  the  coast 
north  of  Portland.  At  the  last-mentioned  places  many 
vessels  are  built.  On  Passamaquoddy  Bav  u  Lubeck,  a 
town  founded  in  1815.  and  having  already  a  population 
exceeding  1500.  In  the  interior  are  aUo  a  Saw  towns  in  tbe 
southern  and  most  populous  districts ;  as  Berwick  on  tbe 
Piseataqua,  with  5000,  Paris  with  MOOy  and  AugusU  on 
Uie  Komobcck.  with  8000  mhabitutt. 
BowdoinGoUigii«tBraAnrM,oBtilMta^^^^^ 
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uogRin,  26  iniloa  (Vora  Portland,  waa  incorporated  in  1796. 
It  ii  well  endowed  and  has  a  good  library.  A  medical 
scliod,  in  connection  witli  tlio  college,  was  entoblished  in 
1820.  There  is  al«o  a  college,  founded  by  the  Baptists  in 
1820,  atWaterville  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Kennebeck  : 
and  there  are  theological  institutions  at  Bangor  and  at 
Readfield.  Ilie  Gardiner  Lycoum.  at  Ganlincr,  was  os- 
tablislied  *for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  farmers  and  mechanics 
such  a  HciantiQc  education  as  may  enable  them  to  become 
skilfbl  in  their  professions.'  Every  town  is  by  law  required 
to  raise  annuidly,  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  a  sum 
equal  at  least  to  40  cents  for  each  person  in  the  town,  and 
to  distribute  this  sitm  among  the  several  schools  or  districu, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each.  A  sum 
raised  by  a  lax  on  banka  ia  olim  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools. 

Commerce.— The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  the  produce 
of  the  forests,  as  limber,  lumber,  boards,  and  potash,  and 
of  dried  fish,  beef,  pork,  and  grain.  From  the  Ut  of  October. 
1S32,  to  30th  of  September.  1833,  their  value  amounted  to 
989,187  dollars;  foreign  produce  exported  firom  the  liar- 
bours,  to  the  amount  of  30,644  dollars,  is  to  be  added  to 
this  amount,  making  a  total  of  1,019,831.  The  impoTiS 
amounted  in  the  same  year  to  1.380,308  dollars,  and  consisted 
mostly  of  manufactured  articles  from  Europe,  and  salt,  iron, 
and  colonial  produce  from  the  West  Indies,  especially  Cuba. 
This  state  possesses  a  larger  amount  of  shipping  than  any 
other  Btatcrin  the  Union  except  Massarhusettaaod  New  York. 

History.— It  appears  that  Maine  was  discovered  by  one 
of  tlie  Cabots  in  1497.  It  was  afterwards  visited  by  the 
French,  who  called  the  southern  part,  west  of  the  Kenne- 
beck river,  Maine,  and  the  eastern  part  Acadie.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  17lh  century  the  English  attempted  to 
make  some  Eettlemcnts  in  the  uouthern  district,  and  suc- 
ceeded about  1635.  The  first  charter  was  proprietory,  and 
granted  in  1639  to  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges ;  but  in  1652 
Maine  was  united  to  Massachusetts,  under  the  title  of  the 
county  of  Yorkshire.  In  1G76  Massachusetts  bought  the 
country  from  the  ftmily  of  the  Giirgcs,  and  from  that  time 
it  remained  annexed  to  that  state,  but  thrived  slowly,  on 
account  of  the  eternal  dispute!)  between  the  English  and 
French,  until  in  1712  England  obtained  its  full  possession 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Massachusetts  opposed  the 
attempts  of  the  inhabitants  to  separate  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts; but  in  1819  it  gave  permission  to  the  freemen  of 
Maine  to  decide  this  important  question,  and  the  majority 
of  votes  being  in  favour  of  a  separation,  a  constitution  was 
formed  and  adopted,  and  in  1820  Maine  became  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  Union. 

The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
SepresentatiTeo,  chosen  annually  by  all  the  male  cilixens 
of  SI  years  of  age  and  upwards.  The  executive  is  in  the 
bands  of  a  governor,  who  is  chosen  annually.  Maine  sends 
two  members  to  the  Senate,  and  seven  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington. 

(Darby's  View  qf  ih«  United  Statct;  Warden's  Ac- 
count (if  the  United  Statet  of  North  America ;  Pitkin's 
Statittiecd  View  (ff  <A«  Comnuree  fifths  United  Staiet 
America.) 

MAINIOTES.  [Maina..] 

MAINTENO'N,  FRANCOISE  D'AUBIGNE',  Mar- 
quise de.  was  ham  at  Niort  in  1635.  Her  father,  Con- 
stans  d'Aubign^.  son  of  the  friend  of  Henri  IV.  [Au- 
BiaNs',  l^BODOU  AoRiPPA  i>'\  was  a  man  of  proflipite 
character.  He  was  in  prism  at  Niort  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  his  daughter:  he  afterwards  went,  with  his  wife 
and  child,  to  the  West  Indies,  where  be  died  in  1645.  His 
wife  and  daughter  returned  to  France  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion, and  Mademoiselle  d'Aubtgn^  waa  brought  up  by  an 
aunt,  and  educated  in  the  Calvinist  communion,  which  was 
that  of  her  paternal  relatives.  After  her  mother'^  death, 
her  godmother,  Madame  de  Neuiltant,  took  her  into  her 
house,  and  obliged  her  to  become  a  Catholic.  Her  situation 
however  at  Madame  de  Neuillant's  became  so  unpleasant 
and  humiliating,  that  she  was  glad  to  leave  it  by  marrying 
Scarron.  the  comic  poet,  a  man  witty  but  old,  infirm,  and 
deformed,  who  Alt  for  her  the  interest  of  compassion.  Scar- 
ron's  bouse  was  frequented  by  &shibuab1e  company,  among 
whom  Madame  Scarron,  by  ber  pleasii^  conversation  and 
address,  made  several  friends.  Wlien  Scarron  died,  in  1660, 
his  widow  was  left  poor ;  but  Some  of  her  friends  recom- 
mended her  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  the  mistress  of  Iiouis 
XlV.,asgovenieBstohBrchildraibytheking.  Shetfausbe- 


came  known  to  Louts,  vho  gradually  conceived  great  e&tcei. 
for  her,  especially  for  the  care  which  she  l>es1owed  on  the 
Duke  of  Maine,  one  of  his  sons.   The  king  mode  her  i 
pre^nt  of  ltiO,UOO  lines,  with  which  she  purchased  ;K 
estate  of  Maintenon.  Madame  de  Montespan's  temper 
not  one  of  the  mildest,  and  the  ^Twneaa  had  much  ti 
endure  from  the  imperious  favoant*.    Loni*  himself  vsi 
often  obliged  to  interfere  to  restore  peace.    By  degrees  the 
king,  who  bad  grown  tired  of  Madame  de  HoDtespas. 
became  more  btrongly  attached  to  Madame  Srarron,  vh..-^ 
conversation  intcreMed  and  instructed  him.  She  had  leam  t, 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  ereat  forbearance  and  much  ta-*. 
Thekingat  length  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  MarchioDo^ 
of  Maintenon.   The  queen  consort  of  Louis  was  now  dea  l: 
Louis  was  no  longer  young,  and  he  felt  the  want  of  an  in- 
tellectual companion  and  friend,  to  whom  he  could  conr'd^ 
hie  thoughts.   Having  consulted  his  confessor.  Father  Li 
Chaise,  the  latter  advised  a  private  marriage;  and  in  lE^' 
Louts,  ubo  was  then  forty-seven  years  of  age.  iras  »ecrt:!- 
married  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was  fifty  rears  . 
by  the  archbiihop  of  Paris,  in  presence  of  the  Fire  Li 
dhaiH  and  two  more  witnessai.  The  maxriaee  was  als  T* 
"kept  secret,  oiul  Madame  de  Maintenon  benelf  nirt.-; 
avowed  it.     Lonis  however  lived  openlr  with  ixr 
:  visited  her  several  times  a  day,  received  his  mini-fc 
in  hn  apartments,  and  sometimes  in   their  prc^t.::- 
asked  her  advice  upon  state  affairs.    Without  appearing; : 
seek  any  political  power,  but  rather  profeasing  to  sbcr. 
she  undoubtedly  exercised  great  influence  over  the  ILof : . 
bis  latter  years ;  the  choice  of  ministers  and  j^nera^s  «>• 
ascribed  to  her  by  common  report,  and  she  was  accusal 
many  faults  committed  by  the  cabinet.    But  it  wotild  I-. 
very  difficult  to  discriminate  between  those  acts  in  wh  c_  i 
she  rrally  had  a  share,  and  those  in  which  her  iDtiueD::^ 
waa  only  supposed.   Madame  de  Mainieoorr  bas  been  uu- 
justly  dealt  with  by  many  writers,  and  bySL  Siinoo  anio.i^ 
the  rest.   She  was  ambitious,  but  not  interested,  arrogant, 
or  vain ;  she  was  fond  of  religious  diseuiRons  and  shs 
exerted  considerable  power  over  the  conMtroce  of  Loui^ 
but  she  complained  that '  she  could  never  make  bim  under- 
stand that  humility  wasaChristian virtue.'  Madame  de'Maia- 
tenon  is  still  favourably  remembered  as  the  founder  of  ibo  I 
institution  or  school  of  Saint  Cyr,  for  the  education  of  p-  r  I 
girls  of  good  families.   In  the  latter  years  of  Louis's  1  . 
she  was  made  unhappy  by  his  fretful  and  querulous  tes.- 
per,  and  the  fits  of  passion  to  which  be  was  subject  Ic 
one  of  her  letters  she  complains  that 'she  was  obliged 
please  and  amuse  a  man  who  would  not  be  plea^ 
amused.*   After  the  death  of  the  king  she  Rtirea  to  Su: 
Cyr,  where  she  died  in  1719. 

(.Lettret  de  Madams  de  Maintenon,  6  vols.  1 2mo.  Fa.-:> 
1812;  Lettree  inSdite*  de  Madame  deMairttewm, 
1S26;  Lemontey,  Etsai  tur  t EfabUttement  Alonarrki-^-y 
de  Louis  XIV.,  Pieces  Justificatives,  No.  V.,  06«ervaiKv 
tur  le  Mariage  de  Louis  XIV.  et  de  Madame  de  MaintfU'-n  i 

MAINTENANCE  is  defined  to  be  when  a  man  iDa::i- 
tainsasuit  or  quarrel  to  the  disturbance  or  bindraiKe -t' 
right ;  and  if  he  who  muntains  another  is  to  have  by  a^rL>> 
ment  part  of  the  land  or  debt,  &c.  in  suit,  it  is  cslA 
Champerty.  Maintenance  was  an  offence  at  comraan  kv. 
and  has  also  been  the  subject  of  se>'eral  statutf^s.  By 'Jo* 
32  Hen.  VIIL.  c.  9,  no  person  shall  bargain,  buy  or  sejl,  c« 
by  any  means  obtain  any  pretensed  riglkts  or  titles  to 
lands,  unleas  he  who  bargains  or  aells,  or  his  aneestots,  or 
they  by  whom  he  claims  the  same,  have  been  in  fosKtsuz 
thereof,  or  of  the  reversion  or  remainda  thereof  cr  Ukn 
the  renU  and  profits  thereof,  by  the  space  of  a  year  nei: 
before  the  bar^in  or  sale,  on  i»in  of  the  seller  forfeitiv 
the  whole  value  of  the  lands  so  bargained  or  sold,  lU 
the  buyer,  knowing  the  same,  also  forfeiting  the  value  of 
such  lands.  The  professed  object  of  the  statute 
to  prevent  the  inquietness,  oppression,  and  vexation  nbKli 
the  preamble  mentions  as  the  consequence  of  the  buying  u 
titles  ond  pretended  rights  of  persons  not  being  in  'po!>$««- 
siun  of  the  lands  sold. 

A  man  may  assign  his  interest  in  a  debt  after  be  bas  in- 
Btituted  a  auic  lac  ita  recoveiy,  and  such  assignment  of  itself 
is  not  maintenance.  But  if  the  assignment  be  made  ua 
coiidition  that  the  assignee  prosecate  the  suit,  or  if  the 
assignee  give  the  assignor  any  indemnity  oeainat  the  eosu 
of  the  suit,  already  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  this  makes  it 
maintenance. 

(Comyn't  JHgtit,  *  Mtunt«ii]»^-<-  i 
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MAINZ,  or  MENTZ,  or  in  French  Maymce,  the  Roman 
Msgontiaeum^orMoguntiacum,  is  the  capital  of  the  provinco 
of  Kheinheuen  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  and  fsTtite  parts 
of  Germanv,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  little  below 
the  junction  of  the  Maine  vith  that  river,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  and  it  also  occnptes  a  long  slip  of  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  river:  50**  N.  laL  and  8°  11' E.  long,  fieing connected, 
by  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  with  the  strongly  fortified  vil- 
lage of  Kastel,  or  Kassel,  Mains  is  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tretises  in  Europe,  and  a  diief  bulwai^  of  Germany  against 
France.  The  extent  of  the  works,  which  were  much  en- 
larged by  the  French  while  the  city  was  in  their  possession, 
including  the  work  called  the  Weissenauer  Schanze.  but 
exclusive  of  Kastel  and  of  the  small  redoubt,  is  two  leagues 
and  a  half.  Among  the  principal  works  are  the  citadel, 
with  the  Eiohelstein,  and  that  called  the  Hauptstein,  an 
extremely  strong  work  projecting  beyond  all  the  res^  on 
an  eminmoe  called  the  I^nsenberg.  Kastel,  vhicn  is  united 
with  Mainz  as  an  outwork,  has  very  extensiTe  fiHtiflcations, 
wliich  consist  of  four  strong  forts  besides  the  strongly  for- 
tiQed  island  of  Petersau,  including  which  latter  the  works 
are  ofgreater  extent  than  even  those  of  Mainz  itself.  The 
inner  works  consist  of  14  principal  and  13  smaller  bastions. 
On  the  land  side  there  are  four  great  gates  with  double 
drawbridges,  and  toward  the  river  several  gates.  The 
Rhine  runs  from  south  to  north,  and  the  Maine  from  east 
to  west.  About  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers 
is  the  village  of  Kostheim  on  the  Maine,  and  a  little  farther 
up  a  bridge  of  boats,  defended  by  a  strong  tfite-de-pont. 
On  the  last  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Germany  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  Mainz  was  anfffned  to  the  grand-duke 
of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  but  it  wis  decided  that,  as  a  fortress,  it 
should  belong  to  the  German  Confederation,  with  a  garrison 
of  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Hessian  trows.  This  garrison 
in  time  of  peace  consists  of  6000  men.  The  military  gover- 
nor, who  retains  his  post  five  years,  is  alternately  an  Aus- 
trian and  a  Prussian  general.  It  has  been  objected  to  this 
great  fortress  that  it  is  too  extensive,  a&  it  requires  for  its 
defence  a  garrison  of  30,000  men. 

Mainz  is  on  the  whole  an  old-fiishioned  and  ill-built  town. 
The  streets,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  gloomy,  though  there  are  many  handsome 
private  buildings  and  some  fine  public  edifices.  Of  the  27 
squares  and  market-places  the  principal  is  the  Parade,  which 
is  surrounded  nth  avenues  of  trees.  Of  the  11  ohnrchei, 
of  which  onl  V  one  is  for  the  Protestants,  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  catnedral,  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  is 
considered  a  model  of  beautiful  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, St.  Peter's  church,  and  St.  Stephen's.  The  rathedral, 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  bag  fi^quently  suffered  by 
fire.  It  is  330  feet  long,  140  wide,  and  has  14  altars  and 
W  chaprels.  It  was  much  injured  in  the  siege  by  the 
French  ia  1 793,  and  undo-  the  government  of  Napoleon  it 
was  intended  to  pull  it  down,  but  it  has  since  been  gradu- 
ally repaired.  Nothing  however  remains  of  the  great  trea- 
SUF»  which  it  fbrmerly  possessed,  or  of  its  library,  and  even 
mauy  of  the  fine  monuments  have  been  destroyed.  Of  the 
public  edifloe^  we  may  mention  tlw  magnificent  grand-ducal 
paloce  (formerly  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  order),  the 
arsenal,  the  palaces  of  the  commandant  and  of  the  vice- 
governor,  the  episcopal  palace,  the  new  theatre,  &c.  A 
gymnasium  has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  university, 
and  there  are  several  schools.  The  city  library  consists  of 
abore  90,000  volumes,  and  in  the  same  building  there  are 
cabinets  of  medals,  and  of  natural  history,  a  collection  of 
philosophical  and  mechanical  instruments,  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, aud  a  collection  of  Roman  antiquities,  comprising  27 
altars  and  votive  tablets,  and  above  GO  legionary  stones,  all 
found  ia  its  vicinity.  The  Eichelstein  in  the  citadel  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  a  monument  in  honour  of  Drusus  Germanicus, 
brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Near  the  village  of  Zabl- 
iMch  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  siUd  to  nave  been 
built  hj  the  same  Drusus.  There  are  pleasant  walks  on 
the  Rhine;  tiie  environs  are  very  beautiRil  and  tibo  pro- 
spects over  the  surrounding  count^  magnificent.  The  city 
has  few  manufactures ;  but  the  trade  m  wine  is  consider 
able. 

The  history  of  Mains  is  remarkable  and  interesting.  Its 
origin  is  supposed  to  have  been  under  the  Mediomatrici, 
who  inhnhiteu  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  whose  do- 
minion ended  in  the  year  72  s-c.  In  1 3  B.a  Drusus  founded 
the  fbrtress  of  Magonttacam,  on  the  site  on  whidi  Kastel 


now  stands.  The  town  wliich  sprung  up  near  it  did  not 
extend,  under  the  Romans,  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  406,  and  lay  in  ruins  for  some  centuries, 
till  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  A  new  and 
brilliant  epoch  in  its  history  cmnmenced  with  Boniface 
(Bonifhcius),  the  apostle  of  the  German*,  who  was  the  first 
bishop.  Some  however  affirm  that  Mainz  has  had  114 
bishops  and  archbishops,  from  Crescens,  who  they  say  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  Paul's,  and  suffered  martyrdom.  a.d.  103, 
to  Frederick  Charles  von  Ertbal.  In  1798  Mainz  became  the 
capital  of  the  French  department  of  MontTonnere;  in  1816 
it  was  ceded  to  the  grand-duke  of  Hesse.  Among  the 
remarkable  men  bom  at  Mainz  are  the  Minnesanger  Frau- 
enlob,  and  Gutenberg  the  inventor  or  improver  of  the  art 
of  printing,  in  honour  of  whom  one  of  the  squares  in  the 
city  is  named,  and  contains  a  statue  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  Cassino  club.  The  population  of  Mainz  is  32,000, 
of  whom  about  2600  are  Protestants.  1700  Jews,  and  the 
remainder  Roman  Catholics. 

(M.  K.  Curtius,  Geaehichte  und  SkOittik  von  Heum; 
Werner.  Der  Dom  von  Mainz,  and  SchiektaU  der  Stadt 
Mainz,        Hassel,  Stein,  Cannabich,  &c.) 

MAIRE,  JAMES  LE,  was  tlua  son  of  a  merchant  esta- 
blished at  Egmont,  near  Alkmaor,  and  bom  about  IA90. 
Ai  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  had  been  formed 
about  that  lime,  had  obtained  a  declaration  from  the  states- 
general,  by  which  every  Dutch  vessel  not  belonging  to  the 
company  was  prohibited  from  doubling  the  C^pe  of  Good 
Hope,  some  private  merchants  in  the  towns  of  Alkmaar  and 
Hoorn  formed  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  effect  a  passage  to  the  Eastlndies  withoutdoubling 
the  ^pe.  Among  those  was  Isaac  Le  Maire^  the  fhther  of 
James.  Two  vessels  were  equipped  fw  sea;  the  command 
of  tliem  was  given  to  Cornelius  Schooten,  an  experienced 
navigator,  snd  James  Le  Maire  was  tent  with  bim  as  the 
commissioner  of  the  company.  They  set  sail  in  June, 
1615,  and  having  passed  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalhoens  in  the  following  January,  they  continued  their 
course  southward,  in  the  hopeof  finding  a  less  difficult  route 
to  the  Pacific  than  that  through  the  Strait  of  Magalhaeus. 
They  discovered  the  strait  between  Staaten  I^nd  and 
Terra  del  Fuego  on  the  24th  of  January,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Le  Maire.  In  a  few  days  tliey  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  being  the  first  navigators  who  accomplished  this 
undertaking.  In  traversing  the  Pacific  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  they  sailed  through  a  part  of  it;  when  only  a  few 
scattered  islands  occur.  At  last  they  arrived  on  the 
northern  shores  of  New  Guinea  or  Papua,  where  an  island 
near  a  cape  called  Good  Hope  was  named  after  Schooten. 
After  visiting  Gilolo,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  they  proceeded 
to  Batavia,  then  called  Jaccatra.  From  Batavia  they  sailed 
for  Europe,  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, during  which  voyage  James  Le  Maire  died,  the  SIst 
of  December,  1616. 

MAIRE,  LE,  STRAITS  OF,  lie  in  the  Southern  At- 
lantic Ocean,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
between  55°  and  55°  30'  S.  lat,  end  are  traversed  nearly  in 
the  middle  by  the  meridian  of  65°  W.  long.  They  are  formed 
on  the  east  by  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Staaten 
I^nd,  and  on  the  west  by  the  coast  of  King  Charles  Soutb* 
land,  alongwhichtheyextend  between  Cape  S.Diego  and  Cape 
Good  Success.  These  straits,  which  are  situated  in  the  route 
of  vessels  which  intend  to  double  Cape  Horn,  are  about  80 
miles  in  length  and  width.  They  are  firee  fVom  rocks  and 
shoals,  but  still  some  difficulties  are  encountered  in  travers- 
ing them  fVom  the  north,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
western  and  south-western  vinds,  and  a  strong  current, 
which  always  sets  through  them  from  the  south.  They 
were  first  traversed  by  the  Dutchmen  Le  Maire  and 
Schooten  in  1616,  from  the  former  of  whom  they  recraved 
their  name. 
MAISTRE,  A.  and  L.  [Port  Royal.] 
MAITLAND.  SIR  RICHARD,  of  Lethington.  son  of 
William  Maitland  of  Lethington  and  Thirlstane,  by  his  wife 
Martha,  daughter  of  George,  second  lord  Seaton,  was  born 
in  the  year  1496.  Having  completed  his  grammar  eduesr 
tion,  he  proceeded  to  France,  at  that  time  the  common 
resort  of  his  youthful  countrymen,  particularly  for  the  study 
of  tlio  law.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  successively 
employed  by  King  James  V.,  the  regent  Arran,  and  Mary 
of  Lorraine.  Of  the  early  part  of  his  life  however  few  par- 
ticulars are  known.  In  the  end  of  the  vcqt  1550  hiS  book 
of  •  ReporU  of  the  Decisjg^^.^^  ^<G?©N3gte"* 
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oomMnoM;  tnd  about  the  Mine  time  be  appMTt  in  the 
ledeninte  of  the  court  ai  an  extraordtnarrtord  of  leiaion. 
Not  manv  yeen  afterwardt  hueldett  aon  William,  having 
returned  nom  the  Continent,  whither  he  had  been  sent,  like 
his  flithw,  in  early  life,  vat  anpointed  by  the  queen  dowager 
leeretary  of  slate ;  but  aftaia,  as  it  seens,  of  his  safety  at 
that  troublesome  period,  he  left  her  and  joined  the  Protest- 
ants in  October,  1559,  and  in  August.  1660,  acted  as 
speaker  of  the  Convention,  in  which  the  Roman  Cstholio 
supremacy  in  Scotland  was  destroyed.  In  the  meantime 
his  fether  Sir  Richard  bad  become  blind.  At  what  time 
this  calamity  oTertook  him  is  uncertain :  it  was  probably 
about  the  year  1559,  in  the  end  of  which  he  concludes  his 
'  History  and  Chronicle  of  the  House  and  Surname  of 
Seaton.'  He  continued  however  to  report  the  decisions  of 
the  court  of  session ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  from  about 
the  pwiod  of  bis  becoming  blind  he  b^n  to  write  and 
eolleot  Scottish  poetry.  In  IftSS  he  was  made  lord  priv^ 
seal ;  but  this  offloe  he  in  a  fS»w  yean  afterwards  reugned  in 
fkvour  of  Us  lecmid  son  John,  who  was  also  the  next  year 
appointed  an  ordinary  lord  of  session.  His  eldest  smi  William 
had  been  some  time  before  in  the  tike  situation,  being  in 
1561  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  and  in  1A66 
advanced  to  the  place  of  an  <Hdiitary  lord  of  the  same  court. 
Old  Sir  Richard  s  blindness  and  peaceful  disposition  con- 
curred to  save  him  from  mixing  in  the  politiral  broils  of 
that  period ;  but  nevertheless,  in  1570,  when  his  sons  were 
denounced  as  rebels  by  the  king's  party,  his  lands  were 
ravaged  bv  the  English.  He  lived  however  to  know  that 
his  second  son  was  reinstated  on  the  bench  as  a  lord  of 
session,  and  he  died  only  a  month  or  so  before  be  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  high  office  of  cbanoellor  of  Scotland.  He  died 
on  the  SOth  March,  1986,  with  the  character  of  '  a  maist 
unspotted  and  blameless  judge,  ane  valiant,  grave,  and 
worthy  knight ;'  but  it  is  in  fais  character  of  a  writer  and 
collector  of  Scottish  poetry  that  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered. 

His  collections  consist  of  two  volumes:  a  folio,  compre- 
hending 1 76  articles ;  and  a  quarto,  of  96  pieces,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mary  Maiilana.  his  dauehter.  They  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Fepyaian  Library,  Magdalen  Collie, 
Cambridge.  His  poetical  writings  were  for  the  first  time 
printed  in  an  entire  and  distinct  form  in  1 830,  in  one  quarto 
volume,  by  the  Maitland  dub,  a  soeiety  of  literary  anti- 
quaries, so  designated  from  this  distinguished  oollector  of 
Scottish  poetry. 

MAITTAIKE,  MICHABL.  was  bom  in  France,  1688, 
of  Phitestant  parents,  who  settled  in  England  at  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Haitiatre  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school  under  Dr.  Bnsby,  and  obtained  at  Ox- 
ford, whither  he  afterwards  went,  a  warm  friend  and  patron 
in  Dr.  South.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1696,  and 
fK>m  1695  to  1699  dischai^ed  the  duties  of  second  master  in 
Westtminster  school.  In  1 699  he  resigned  that  appointment 
ana  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  died  August  4th,  1 747,  at  the  age  of  79. 

Maittaire  was  a  learned  and  laborious  scholar.  He  edited 
many  of  the  classical  authors,  with  useful  indexes,  and  also 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  most  important  are — *  De 
Qmcm  LingiisB  Dialectis,*  London,  1706,  1743;  the  best 
edition  is  by  Sturs,  Leip.,  1807;  'Stenhanorum  Historia 
vitss  ipsorum  ac  libros  comploetens,'  Lend.,  1 709 ;  *  His- 
toria Typographorum  aliquot  Farisiensium  vitas  et  librot 
complectens,'  Lond.,  I7I7;  *Aniiales  Typc^aphiei  ab 
artis  inventa  origine  od  annum  1557  (cum  Appendice  ad 
annum  1654),'  Amat  and  Lond.,  1719-1741 ;  'Marmora 
Oxoniensa,'  Lond.,  1732. 

MAIZE,  or  Indian  Com,  h  a  nlant  commonly  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  ports  of  the  world,  where  it  answers  a  pur- 
pose similar  to  that  of  wheat  in  more  northern  countries. 
It  is  the  Zea  Mays  of  botanists,  a  monmcious  grass,  of  vi- 
goroxia  growth,  with  stems  not  more  than  two  feet  high  in 
some  varieties,  and  reaching  the  height  of  eight  or  even 
ten  feet  in  others.  The  leaves  are  broad,  and  bang  down 
ftam  large  rough  sheaths  which  surround  the  stem.  Tlie 
male  flowers  grow  in  loose,  terminal,  compound  racemes, 
standing  clear  of  the  leaves ;  the  females  are  arranged  in 
numerous  rows  on  a  epike,  which  is  wrapped  round  by  several 
folds  of  Bbeathing  bracts,  which  press  upoti  the  grains  and 
j^ve  them  the  flattened  figure  they  eventually  acquire  when 
ripe.  Each  grain  has  a  long  thread-like  style,  which  pro- 
jects beyond  the  enveloping  sheaths  ;  and  as  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  them  upon  each  spike,  the  whole  form  a  long 
tassel,  which  looks  as  If  made  of  iilk.  Hie  ripe  grains  aie 


ragnlaily  arrayed  one  over  the  other  in  rows,  are  eompttea md 
at  the  sides,  flattened  at  the  apex»  and  of  various  eokmrs. 
Their  most  common  coknir  is  imIb  yellow ;  some  are  white, 
some  party-colourvd,  and  there  an  varietiea  with  blood  nd 
and  even  purple  grainL  A  plant  generally  bean  two  full 
ears,  the  grains  of  wbidi  vary  greatly  in  number :  some  at 
the  largest  ears  in  America  oontain  at  least  800  grains. 

This  plant  in  its  wild  state  is  met  with  in  Parattnay,  ac- 
cording to  Augusts  de  St.  Hilaire.  It  was  also  found  on 
the  continent  of  North  America  by  the  Europeans  on  their 
srrival  there.  A  second  species,  culed  Cumgaa  by  Molina, 
is  said  to  oecnr  in  Chili;  but  litUe  is  known  of  it  further 
than  that  the  leaves  are  serrated,  and  all  the  parts  much 
smaller  than  usual. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  particular  line  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  north  of  which  the  maise  does  not  thrive.  To 
the  south  of  this  line,  which  posses  tbrou^  Nancy,  fioarmeriy 
the  capital  of  Lomine  in  Franee,  it  has  in  a  grant  msesuie 
BuperiAded  wheat  and  rye  as  the  emnmoii  ^odnoe  of  the 
land.  The  breed  made  (torn  maise  is  not  so  palatable  as 
wheat  or  rye  bread ;  but  by  mixing  it  in  certain  proportions 
with  wheat  it  makes  a  very  pleasant  food.  In  the  United 
States  of  North  Ameriea  Indian  com  fuins  almost  the  only 
bread  eaten  by  many  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  slave-states 
it  is  the  only  bread  that  the  negroes  eat  It  is  not  however 
in  the  shape  of  baked  bread  that  maite  is  most  geDermlly 
used  in  Europe,  but  in  boiled  messes  and  soups,  as  peas 
are  with  ua:  it  is  not  only  the  ripe  grain  which  is  eaten,  but 
the  ear  in  every  state,  from  that  of  a  green  vegetable  to  an 
unripe  com.  It  is  bcHled.  stewed,  ana  baked:  it  is  a  sub- 
stitute IVht  cabbi^e  or  green-peaa  in  its  early  stage :  and  is 
used  in  some  way  or  other  to  its  complete  maturity.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  ripe  maiie  to  fiitten  bogs  or  poultry 
with ;  and  the  young  atom  cut  down  quite  gram  gives  one 
of  the  best  and  most  abundant  varieties  of  ibod  for 
cattle. 

A  plant  which  gives  such  a  return  cannot  be  expected  to 
ripen  its  grains  in  poor  land,  or  without  attentiveealtivation. 
The  land  must  be  naturally  fertile,  or  made  so  by  art ;  it 
must  be  well  prepared  to  receive  the  seed,  and  snftcUnt 
manure  must  t>e  given  to  recruit  it  A  light,  mimt,  and 
warm  soil  suits  this  plant  best  It  thrives  well  on  land 
broken  up  from  grass,  as  is  the  ease  with  most  plants^  As 
it  is  always  sown  in  row^  and  the  plants  thinned  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  intervals  may  easily  be  ploughed,  or 
stirred  with  the  hwse-hoe,  by  wbien  meems  the  weeds  are 
kept  down,  and  the  earth  fertilised  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  seed  should  be  taken  fkom  the  latest  and  bait  fimned 
ears ;  those  at  the  end  should  be  ngeeted  as  lesa  perfect 
They  should  not  be  taken  off  until  they  are  wanted  for  sowing, 
and  then  8tee|>ed  in  water  to  soften  them.  If  the  seed  wen 
steeped  in  bnne  and  dried  with  quicklime,  ba  is  nsually 
done  with  wheat  it  might  probably  be  advantageous,  as 
this  grain  is  subject  to  smut  and  brand  as  well  as  wheat; 
but  this  is  not  often  done.  The  time  for  sowing  maize  in 
the  south  of  France  is  the  month  of  April ;  &rther  north  it 
is  sown  later  for  fear  of  fhnt  which  would  entirely  destror 
the  plant  on  its  first  appearance  above  ground:  this  is  'loe 
of  the  reasons  why  it  could  not  salblv  be  sown  in  Eugh  nd 
before  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and  tt  could  scarce!}  be 
expected  to  ripen  its  seeds  before  the  winter's  frost  set  i  i. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  of  maize  vary  from  iwo 
to  four  foet.  In  good  ground  the  latter  distance  has  f  ro- 
dueed  the  heaviest  crop.  The  seed  is  sometimes  aown  in 
the  fhrrow  after  the  plough,  and  sometimes  put  in  wit  j  a 
dibble.  The  latter  seems  the  best  way,  and,  as  the  rows 
are  wide  and  the  seeds  need  not  be  put  in  nearer  than 
a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  an  acre  will  be  soon  dibbled  by 
hand.  Two  or  three  inches  deep  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
seed  germinate  readily.  In  warm  moist  climates  the  plant 
is  Tory  soon  above  ground.  In  fine  weather,  and  when  ibe 
seed  has  been  steeped,  it  will  be  above  ground  in  five  or  six 
days.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  out  of 
the  ground,  and  no  frost  is  feared,  they  are  thinned 
out  to  two  feet  apart,  and  in  very  rich  soils  three  feet 
is  better.  In  this  case  three  or  four  ears  may  be  ex- 
pected to  ripen  on  each  stalk.  In  thin  soils  on  a  retenliTe 
subsoil  the  earth  is  raised  in  ridges,  w,  what  is  better,  in 
mounds,  by  omsing  the  ridges  wiOi  the  plough,  and  three 
or  four  seeds  are  put  into  each  hillock,  which  are  two  or 
three  feet  apart  As  the  plants  rise,  only  one^  or  at  most 
two  are  left  in  each  hilloek,  and  thfraarth  J«,.«lri^llT 
monlded  19  to  the  atom;  fl^aed(^p^ 
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for  the  plant,  and  thore  ia  sufficient  moisture  firom  the  imper- 
vious subsoil.  This  method  might  perhaps  be  adopted  with 
advantage  in  England,  in  experiments  on  maize,  vbere  the 
situation  admits  of  its  cultivation.  Maize,  however  sown, 
must  he  repeatedly  hoed.  At  the  first  hoeing  the  plants 
which  are  too  close  are  puUed  up,  and  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  they  are  planted  in :  at  feast,  this  is  the  practice 
in  Europe ;  hut  in  America  the  general  practice  is  to  plant 
fresh  seeds  in  thevacant  places.  When  the  plants  are  a  foot 
high,  there  is  a  second  hoeing,  the  weeds  are  then  cut  up.  and 
some  earth  ia  drawn  towards  the  plants,  and  raised  around 
the  stems.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  there  are  several 
joints  very  near  each  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  and 
from  each  of  these  fibres  strike  out  into  the  soil  which  is 
brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  form  additional  roots  to 
the  plant,  as  they  do  from  the  crown  of  the  roots  of  wheat. 
When  the  flowers  are  ready  to  expand,  a  third  hoeing  is 
given,  to  kill  weeds  and  open  the  surfoce  of  the  soil 
slightly.  The  earth  which  is  raised  around  the  stems 
should  be  flattened  a  little  at  top.  and  even  slighUjr  hol- 
lowed out  near  the  stem,  to  <»llect  the  dews  and  rains  in 
dry  seasons.  If  any  tillers  or  shoots  appear  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stem,  they  should  be  carefully  removed,  as  they 
diminish  the  nourishment  which  should  go  to  the  main 
stem.  A  fourth  hoeing  and  earthing  up,  at  the  time  when 
the  seed  begins  to  swell,  is  useful,  but  seldom  given,  for  fear 
of  unnecessary  expense.  In  many  countries  they  sow  or 
plant  various  vegetables  in  the  intervals  between  tfae  rows 
of  maize,  of  which  the  most  advantageous  are  turnips  and 
cabbages,  which  may  be  sown  or  planted  between  the 
maize,  after  the  last  hoeing.  Frencn  beans,  except  they 
be  dwarfs,  are  not  so  proper,  as  they  shade  the  maize  and 
prevent  its  maturity.  In  warm  climates  encumbers  and 
melons  are  often  raised  there.  In  Carolina,  where  they  hoe 
their  maize  only  twice,  a  running  weed  springs  np  rapidly 
called  syntheritma,  which  is  much  relished  1^  cattle,  and 
is  cut  several  times  before  winter. 

The  time  of  flowering  is  very  critical  fat  the  maiie:  a 
cold  damp  atmosphere  may  make  a  great  part  of  the  crop 
fail.  In  situations  where  this  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  safe  to 
sow  maize  at  several  times,  with  a  week's  interval :  tlius 
the  risk  is  divided,  and  it  is  not  so  likely  that  the  whole 
crop  will  be  in  flower  in  ungenial  weather. 

The  male  flowers,  just  as  they  expand,  are  excellent 
food  for  cattle ;  and  it  is  usual  in  many  places  to  cut  off  a 
great  portion  of  them  for  this  purpose.  If  it  be  done  judi- 
ciuualy,  there  is  no  danger,  provided  a  aufflcient  number  of 
male  flowers  be  left  to  impregnate  the  females :  one  in  a 
square  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  is  thought  sufficient 
After  the  seed  is  set,  it  is  customary,  in  many  places,  to  cut 
off  the  whole  top  of  the  stem,  with  the  upper  leaves,  and 
give  them  to  the  cattle ;  but  this  id  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
rommended :  the  wound  thus  made  bleeds,  end  much  of 
the  sap  is  lost ;  besides  the  upper  leaves  serve  to  elaborate 
the  sap  and  assist  its  eirculatim;  they  should  therefbre  be 
left  on  as  long  as  they  are  green,  and  other  food  found  for 
the  cattle. 

All  plants  which  stand  too  close  or  have  no  ears  upon  them 
should  be  pulled  up  and  given  to  the  cows,  to  give  air  to  the 
rest ;  all  those  also  that  are  very  late  and  have  abortive  ears 
should  be  taken  up,  as  they  would  at  all  events  not  ripen 
their  seed.  The  young  ear  is  preserved  as  a  pickle,  like 
young  cucumbers :  when  a  little  advanced  it  is  roasted  on 
the  coals,  or  before  the  fire,  and  is  pleasant  to  eat:  in  tfae 

freen  st^  when  the  grains  are  still  soft  and  mflky,  it  is 
oiled,  and  used  w  a  v^table,  and  is  considered  a  deli- 
cacy. 

Maize  is  subject  to  diseases  similar  to  those  of  wheat 
and  other  grain;  and  it  is  supposed,  as  observed  before, 
that  the  steeping  and  liming  may  prevent  them  in  a  great 

measure. 

When  the  maize  is  fully  ripe,  which  it  is  not  until  the 
sheath  of  the  ear  opens  and  appears  quite  dead,  the  ears  are 
twisted  off  by  hand  and  laid  in  a  dry  place ;  they  are  turned 
occasionally  that  tfae  sheath  may  not  become  musty,  and 
are  then  stored  in  a  dry  place:  the  seed  keeps  better  so 
than  when  it  is  separated.  Tfae  taking  off  the  seeds  from 
tfae  ear  is  a  laborious  operation ;  it  may  be  done  by  the  flail, 
but  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  an  old  blunt  sword  or 
iron  hoop  fixed  over  a  tub.  Tlie  ean  are  rubbed  hard  over 
this  edge,  and  (he  seeds  &ll  into  the  tub.  They  have  a 
•im-ple  machine  in  America,  which  does  the  vork  quick. 
Tfae  cne  or  radus  is  only  flt  tax  burning  in  the  oven.  The 


leaves  are  gathered  for  fodder  a  short  time  before  the  eara 
are  pulled.  In  America  and  in  Italy  they  stuff  mattresses 
with  the  dry  sheath,  which  makes  a  cool  and  elastic  bed. 

All  animals  are  fond  of  maize,  especially  horses,  pifrg, 
and  poultry ;  it  gives  tfae  flesh  of  the  two  last  a  peculiarly 
fino  flavour.  Tlie  most  profitable  way  to  use  maize  in  fat- 
tening animals  is  to  grind  it  into  meal,  and  mix  it  with 
warm  water  into  a  pottage;  and.  for  horseii,  to  soak  it 
twenty-four  hours  in  water  before  they  are  fbd  with  it.  In 
the  dry  stale  it  is  so  hard  that  it  wears  their  teeth,  and  in 
young  horses  is  apt  to  produce  btfndncsa  by  the  exertion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  jaw  in  chewing  it 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  maize  in  Europe  is  to 
sow  it  thick,  to  be  out  green  as  food  for  cow^  oxen,  and 
sheep.  In  a  proper  climate  there  is  no  plant  which  gives 
so  great  a  mass  of  green  food  as  maize.  The  produce 
is  most  abundant  and  nutritive.  The  largest  varieties 
should  be  chosen.  Tlie  seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  in  April, 
and  in  September  a  crop  might  be  mown,  which  would  give 
admirable  fodder  for  every  kind  of  cattle.  It  is  said  to 
exhaust  the  land ;  but  wluit  will  not  exhaust  it,  more  or 
less,  which  gives  mueh  nourishment?  Maize  will  well 
repay  the  manure  which  may  be  required  to  restore  the 
humus  that  it  fats  consumed.  If  it  is  sown  early,  a  second 
crop  may  be  raised  tfae  same  year ;  for  it  dees  not  spring  up 
again,  like  grass,  after  being  cut  Where  the  land  admits 
of  irrigation,  tfae  growth  of  the  maize  is  most  rapid  and 
luxuriant.  The  time  to  cut  it  is  when  the  male  flowers  are 
just  appearing  out  of  the  sheath  in  which  they  are  enve- 
loped in  the  early  stage  of  their  growth.  It  may  be  dried 
into  hay,  and  will  keep  ^ood  for  a  couple  of  years ;  but  in 
this  state  it  must  be  bruised  or  soaked  when  given  to  cattle, 
as  the  stems  get  very  hard  in  drying ;  they  may  howevtt  be 
out,  as  the  cane-tops  are  in  the  sugarplantations. 

MAJOR  (Latin),  G^mil0r,in  music,  a  term  applicable  to 
the  imperfect  concords,  but  efaiefly  to  tfae  interval  of  tfae 
3rd.  It  is  also  used  to  distinguish  the  mode  which  takes  a 
major  or  sharp  3rd,  from  that  having  a  minor  or  flat  one. 
The  major  mode  has  always  a  greater  3rd-t.0.  a  3rd  con- 
sisting of  two  tones ;  and  the  minor  mode  has  always  a 
minor  3rd — i.e.  a  3rd  consisting  of  a  tone  and  a  semitone. 
[KeV;  Mode;  Theed.] 

MAJOR,  a  field-officer  next  in  rank  below  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  immediately  superior  to  the  captains  of  troops 
in  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  or  to  the  captains  of  companies  m 
a  battalion  of  infantr}*.  His  duty  is  to  superintend  the 
exercises  of  the  raiment  or  battalion,  and,  on  parade  or  in 
action,  to  carry  into  effect  the  ordera  of  the  colonel.  The 
major  has  also  to  regulate  tfae  distribution  of  the  officers 
and  men  for  the  perfiMrmanoe  of  any  particular  service ;  and 
he  has  a  temporal?  charge  of  the  effects  appertaining  to 
any  individual  of  the  corps,  in  the  event  of  the  absence  or 
death  of  such  individual. 

This  class  of  field-officers  does  not  appear  to  have  existed 
before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and.  at 
first,  such  officers  hiul  the  title  of  terjeanis-rmy'or,  a  design 
nation  borne  at  an  earlier  time  by  a  class  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  present  majors-general  of  an  army.  (Grose, 
vol.  L,  p.  243.) 

No  mention  is  made  of  either  lieutenants-colonel  or  ma- 
jors as  field-officers  in  the  account  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth's 
army  in  Ireland  (1600).  But  Ward,  in  bis  Animadversions 
qf  Warre  (1639),  has  given  a  description  of  the  duties  of 
Uie  latter  class,  under  the  name  of  serjeants-major,  from 
which  it  appears  that  tfaose  duties  were  tfaen  nearly  tlie 
same  as  are  exercised  by  the  present  majors  of  regimento. 
They  are  stated  to  consist  in  receiving  tfae  orders  from  the 
genertd  commanding  the  army ;  in  conveying  them  to  tfae 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  subsequently  in  transmitting 
them  to  the  officers  of  the  companies ;  also.  In  superintend- 
ing the  distribution  of  ammunition  to  the  troops,  and  in 
visiting  the  guard  by  day  or  nieht 

A  brigade-major  is  a  stafiM)fficer  who  performs  for  a 
brifl;ade,  or  in  a  garrison,  duties  corresponding  to  those  of  a 
maior  in  a  regiment  or  battalion. 

The  prices  of  a  mqor's  commission  are, — 

In  the  life  and  Royal  Hwse 

Guards  X5350:  daily  pay  £l  4  3. 

In  tfae  Dragoons    ....    4575  0  19  3. 

In  the  Foot  Guards  (with  tfae 
rank  of  colonel)  ....    8300  /^^^J^^O. 


In  the  regiments  of  the  line  DigitiSSflWby 
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A  Mij«uit4iugor  of  »  ngiment  k  a.  non-comniissioned 
officer,  who  in  g«nenl  supwintonds  th«  military  exerciws  of 
the  iddiarK :  ou  parade,  be  hai  the  care  of  dreaiine  the  line. 

MAJOR-GENERAL.  [Gbnbbjll.] 

MAJOR,  or  MAIR,  JOHN,  vas  bom  at  the  viUage  of 
Cl^hom,  near  North  Berwick,  in  Eaat  Lothian,  aboat  the 
year  1470.  He  appears  to  have  studied  for  a  short  time 
both  at  Oxrord  and  Cambridge,  but  he  always  regarded  the 
university  of  Paris  as  his  true  alma  mater,  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded in  1493,  and  where  he  attached  himself  sucressively 
to  the  coUejjes  of  St.  Barbe,  of  MontaiKu,  and  of  Navarre. 
Having  been  made  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonno  in  1505,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  scholaslie  philosophy, 
or  divinity,  in  the  college  of  Hontaigu.  and  in  this  d«- 
putment  soon  came  to  be  reputed  one  of  ihe  most  distin- 
guished omamonU  of  the  university.  Mair's  scholastic 
writings  indeed  have  been  rated  by  Dupin  and  others  in 
later  times  as  the  ablest  that  have  come  down  to  us  frnn 
that  age.  « 

In  1519  he  returned  to  his  native  oonntry,  and  officiated 
for  some  time  as  one  of  the  regents  or  masters  in  St.  Salva- 
tor's  ooUejje,  St  Andrew's ;  but  a  dispute  with  some  of  his 
colleagues  soon  induced  him  to  go  back  to  Paris,  and  there 
he  remained  till  1530,  when  he  was  induced  once  more  to 
transfer  himself  to  St.  Andrew's,  which  he  never  afterwards 
left.  lie  became  eventually  provost  or  principal  of  St.  Sal- 
vator'a  college,  and  appears  to  have  died  in  that  office  about 
thoyear  1530. 

Major'*  works  arc  all  in  Latin,  and  the  principal  are 
Commentaries  on  the  Four  Books  of  Sentences,  some  theo- 
logical expositions  and  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  his  History  of  SooUand.  entitled  *  De  Historia 
Gentis  Scotorum.  sou  Historia  Majoria  Britanniis,'  first 
printefl  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  1521.  The  style  of  all  his  writings 
IS  careless  and  inel^ant  to  barbarism ;  but  his  History  ap- 
pears to  have  the  merit  of  beinj^  a  &ithful  enough  dironicle 
of  events,  so  for  as  he  knew  them.  It  is  however  as  little 
marked  by  any  spirit  of  critical  or  profound  research  as  by 
classical  purity  of  diction.  Both  this  and  some  of  his  philo- 
sophical writings  are  remarkable  for  a  freedom  of  sentiment 
upon  points  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  Rovernment, 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  derived  irom  his  teachers  Jean 
Gerson  and  Pierre  d'Ailly,  and  to  have  communicated  to  his 
fomous  pupils  Buchanan  and  Knox.  Dr.  MacCrie.  in  his 
'  Life  of  Knox.*  Edinh..  1813  (vol.  i.,  p.  345X  has  given  some 
extracts  fhim  Major's  works,  which  evince  the  libwal  com- 
plexion of  his  opmums.  The  well  known  epigram  of  Bu- 
chanan however,  in  which  he  designates  him  °Solo  coguo- 
mine  Major,'  testifies  that  the  great  schobur  and  wit  had  no 
very  high  opinion  of  the  intellectual  endowments  of  bis  old 
master. 

MAJORCA.  [MAiLORCA.] 

MAKRL  [Anatolia.] 

MAKRIZI  (or,  with  his  ftill  name.  T,ikki-eddin  Abu- 
Mohammed  Abul-Abbas  Ahmed  Almakrizi),  a  celebrated 
Arabic  writer,  was  bom  at  Cairo  between  a.d.  1358  and 
1 368.  His  family  originally  lived  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Saolbec,  called  Makriz,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  by 
which  he  is  usually  known.  We  have  very  few  particvilars 
of  his  life;  but  it  appears  that  he  resided  at  Cairo,  during 
the  (greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  his  life,  that  he  dis- 
charged at  different  times  the  duties  of  several  public 
othces,  and  that  he  died,  at  au  advanced  age,  in  a.d.  1442. 

Makrizi  wrote  several  historical  works;  of  wliich  copious 
extracU  are  given  in  De  Sacy's  Arabic  Chrestomathy.  The 
most  important  of  these  works  is  his  '  Description  of  Egypt;' 
which  gives  an  occount  of  the  history  of  the  country  from 
ite  conquest  by  the  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  Its  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  De  Sacy,  in  his 
notes  added  to  his  translation  of  Abd-Allatif,  published 
under  the  title  of  Relation  de  VEgypte,  Paris,  1810, 
has  made  many  interesting  quotations  from  the  work  of 
Makrizi. 

The  only  works  of  Makrizi  which  have  been  printed  are, 
ss  far  as  we  are  aware :  '  Historia  Monete  Antbicss,*  in 
Arabic  ond  Latin,  by  Tychsen.  Rostock.  1797,  of  which  a 
rrench  translation,  much  superior  to  the  Latin  one  by 
-  a'  published  by  De  Sacy.  under  the  title  of 
Traite  des  Monnoies  Musulmanes,'  Paris,  1797  ;  'An 
account  of  the  Mohammedan  Princes  in  Abyssinia.'  by 
Rink,  Leyd.,  1 797 ;  *  Narratio  de  Expeditionibus  A  Ortecis 
rcaneaqae  adfenui  Dimyathara  ab  a.g.  708  ad  12S1  sua- 


eeptis,*  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  Hamaker,  Amst,  1824 ; 
'  Historia  Coptorum  Christiaiwriun  in  iSg}'pto,'  Axmbic  and 
Latin,  by  Wetxer,  1828. 

MALABAR,  a  province  of  Southern  India,  lyine  be- 
tween 10*  20'  and  1-2"  20'  N.  lat ,  and  between  W  and 
76'  55'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is 
1 1 S  miles,  and  its  breudth  does  not  in  any  part  exceed  5u 
miles :  its  area  is  about  7250  square  miles.  It  is  bounde  1 
on  the  north  by  Canara;  on  the  east  by  Coora,  WSnaad, 
and  Coimbatore;  on  Ihe  south  by  the  territory  of  the  Cochio 
rajah ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

As  to  its  general  features,  Malabar  may  be  divided  into 
two  portions.  One  of  these,  which  is  by  tax  the  most  ex- 
tensive, consists  of  low  hills  separated  by  narrow  valley*. 
The  hills  have  in  general  steep  sides  and  level  aummiu; 
the  best  soil  is  on  the  sides,  and,  to  prevent  this  being 
washed  away,  the  surface  is  formed  into  a  series  of  terracca. 
The  aummits  of  many  of  the  hills  are  bare,  especially  ic- 
wards  the  north,  where  they  exhibit  little  besides  native 
rock.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  has  been  washed  down  in  tbe 
course  of  age«  from  the  hilU,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  Tbe 
other  portion  of  the  province  consists  of  a  level  plain  or  bdc 
along  the  coast,  seldom  more  than  three  miles  wide,  aad 
often  not  so  much.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  but  beim; 
intersected  by  numerous  mountain-streams,  it  is  ve^i 
adapted  for  tbe  cultivatiim  of  rice.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 
vince lies  immediately  below  the  western  ghauts. 

The  pepper-vine  grows  most  abundantly  along  the  whole 
cosst-liiie  of  Malabar,  and  its  produco  forms  tbe  chief 
article  of  export  from  the  province.    A  great  part  of  iti> 
sent  to  Europe,  but  large  Quantities  are  also  exported  tc 
China,  or  conveyed  by  native  traders  to  Arsbia  and  the 
north-west  countries  of  India.    Sandal-wood,  which  ii 
another  principal  article  of  export  from  Ifalobar.  is  not 
produced  within  the  province,  but  is  brougJif  Brom  above 
the  western  ghauts.  Ja^ry,  a  coarse  kiudi^ sugar,  is  made 
in  targe  quantities  irom  a  species  of  palm,  the  br<^p(t/tn, 
and  is  commonly  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  less  than  three 
fihilliugs  per  hundredweight.    Part  of  the  coast  is  covered 
with  thick  forests  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  ftt>m  the  ^odnca  of 
which  a  revenue  is  drawn  by  the  government 

The  province  is  divided  for  the  purposes  of  intemil 
government  into  2212  villages,  which  do  not  however  con- 
sist, as  in  most  other  parts  of  India,  of  aggregations  d 
houses,  but  rather  of  territorial  divisions  answering  morti 
to  our  parishes.  The  dwelliniis  of  the  natives  ore  fur  tbe 
most  part  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  conutry.  Almort 
the  only  collections  of  hooses  are  feund  in  the  seaporu. 
The  principal  of  these  are  TellicherTy,  Mah£,  and  CaliniL 
rCALicuT.J  Tellicherry  is  in  1I''45'N.I«.  and  75' 3j" 
E.  long.  In  1683  a  fectory  was  established  there  b>  tbe 
preudency  of  Surat,  for  the  purchase  of  pepper  and  carda- 
mom seeds.  It  is  still  the  residence  of  the  richest  native 
merchants,  and  is  the  principal  market  for  the  sandal  wood 
brought  from  tbe  interior;  but  a  preat  part  of  the  export 
trade  has  of  late  years  centred  at  Mahi,  a  small  town  ini 
port  about  five  miles  to  the  southward,  which  wu  settled  ly 
the  French  in  1722. 

Malabar  is  one  of  the  few  parts  of  Hindustan  in  vhi^h 
the  ownership  of  the  soil  is  rec{^ised  as  beloi^ng  to  indi- 
viduals, and  not  to  the  supreme  govenmeat.  Lauded  pnr 
perty  is  held  in  this  province,  as  well  as  in  Canara,  Cochin, 
T^vanoore^  and  Beanore.  on  tenures  which  from  time  im> 
memorial  have  never  been  questioned.  It  might  be  mure 
correct  to  say  that  the  English  government  boa  not  com- 
mitted tiie  same  error  with  regard  to  those  provinces  as  it 
has  in  other  parts  of  India,  that  of  considering  tbe  propeitf 
in  the  land  to  belong  to  the  state.  The  succession  to  lanJs 
in  Malabar  follows  the  same  rules  as  those  that  regula:e 
succession  to  other  kinds  of  property. 

The  population  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Hindus  cDtil  I 
the  invasion  of  Hyder  AU  in  1 760,  since  which  time  tberj 
has  been  an  accession  of  Moplayt  (Mohammedans),  Chrfs- 
tians,  and  Jews,  but  not  in  conaidersble  numbers.  Amor.; 
the  Hindu  popalation  the  distinctions  of  caste  are  kept  up 
with  the  neatest  scrupulosity.  Tlie  distances  within  which 
an  individual  of  an  mferior  may  not  approodk  one  of  a 
superior  caste  are  accurately  defined.  The  distinctive 
names  of  the  castes  are — 1st,  Namburics  or  Brahmins: 
2nd,  Nairs  or  Sudras ;  3rd,  Tiars.  who  are  free  cultivators 
of  tbe  land;  4th,  Malears,  who  are  musicians  and  con- 
jurors (these  are  free  also);  5th,  Polius.;  these  ate  slaves, 
and  ore  properly  below  t^^ffm  t^»tJ®O^S@ttt««« 
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tribe  inferior  even  to  these,  called  Ntadis.  There  are  seve- 
ral  HibdiTistons  of  the  flrat  three  castes.  The  Poliars  are 
bought  and  sold  like  cattle,  either  with  or  separate  from  the 
land,  one  of  Ihom  being  generally  reckoned  of  equal  value 
to  two  buffaloes.  They  are  often  treated  with  severity,  and 
are  of  a  miserable  appearance,  squalid,  and  diminutive. 

Tbe  whole  province  was  subdued  in  1760  and  1761  by 
Hydcr,  and  in  1788  it  was  overrun  by  Tippoo,  and  the 
rajahs  were  mostly  driven  for  refug:e  to  Cochin  and  Tra- 
vancore,  but  in  1700  were  reinstated  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, under  whose  superintendence  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vince have  much  improved,  the  revenues  have  been  aug- 
mented, and  the  trade  increased.  The  province  is  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  governor  of  Aladru. 
MALABAR  LANGUAGE.  [Hindustan,  p.  22a.] 
MA'LABATHRUM,  a  name  which  occurs  frequently 
among  the  vritinga  of  the  antients,  and  which  was  applied 
to  a  Imif  imported  from  India,  whence  it  was  likewise  called 

JvXXov  tviMv,  and  also  simply  Folium.  It  was  employed 
y  them  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  perfume.  From  it 
there  was  prepared  both  an  oil  and  a  wine  by  maceration 
of  the  leaves  in  these  menstrua.  Many  fabulous  statements 
accompany  the  earliest  accounts,  as  that  of  Dioscorides. 
by  whom  it  is  stated  that  bv  some  they  are  thought  to  be  the 
leaves  of  the  Indian  Nana;  that  they  are  moreover  found 
floating  on  Indian  marshes,  and  that  tliey  grow  without 
roots  (lib.  i.,  c.  11),  and  that  (lib.  ii.,  c.  10)  it  is  by  feeding 
en  them  that  the  animal  affording  the  onychia,  or  unguis 
odoratusof  tbe  antients,  becomes  aromatic.  In  the  works 
of  the  Arabs  tadi^  is  given  as  tbe  synonyme  of  Malaba- 
thrum;  and  taduj,  both  in  Persian  works  and  in  India,  is 
applied  to  tej-pat,  or  the  leaf  of  the  t^,  which  is  a  species  of 
Cinnamomttm,  C.  ai^florum,  growing  in  the  dense  forests 
nf  the  Tall^s  of  the  Himahiya,  which  extend  from  Rung* 
pore  to  the  Deyra  Doon  in  30°  N.  lat.  Dr.  Hamilton 
lound  the  same  name  applied  to  a  very  nearly  allie<l  species, 
the  C.  Tamala.  Both  species  most  probably  yield  the  leaves 
which  were  so  highly  esteemed  in  aniient  times,  and  are 
still  as  extensively  employed  in  eastern  countries,  and  may 
Le  fuund  in  every  Indian  bazaar  under  the  names  of  ti^  or 
tej-pat,  or  by  the  Arabic  name  of  saduj-hindee.  They  are 
analogous  in  all  respects  to  bay-leaves  produced  by  the 
Xuiurus  nobilis,  and  are  in  fact  the  bay -leaves  of  India.  The 
name  Malabatbnim  no  doubt  is  derived  from  Tamala-putra, 
or  Tamala-leaf,  as  was  first  indicated  by  Garcias :  *  Appel- 
lant Butem  Indi  Folium  Tamalapatra  quam  vocem  Grsci 
et  Latini  imitantes  eorrupte  Malabathrum  nuncnparunt.' 
These  are  brought  from  the  interior  of  almost  inaccessible 
forests,  and  necessarily  stripped  from  the  branches  for  the 
facility  of  carriage;  hence  most  probably  originatefl  the 
fables  with  which  their  early  accounts  are  accompanied. 

M.'\LACC.\,  a  town  in  Southern  Asia,  situated  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  2°  14'  N.  lat.  and 
102°  12'  E.  long.,  on  the  straits  called  by  its  name.  It  is 
on  the  northern  banks  of  a  small  river.  The  roads  along 
the  shores  are  good  and  safe.  South  of  the  town  there  is  a 
sranll  island,  between  which  and  the  continent  is  a  harbour, 
where,  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  16  feet  water  are  secure.  Tbe  bar  al  the  moutn 
of  the  river  has  only  water  enough  during  high  tide  for 
boats.  Many  of  the  houses  are  tolembly  well  built,  hut 
the  greatest  part,  which  are  inhabited  by  Asiatioa,  are  com- 
posed of  bamboo  and  mat  huts.  On  the  southwn  side  of 
the  river  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  now  converted  into  a  public 
promenade. 

Malacca  was  built  in  1353.  by  Sri  Iscander  Shah,  the 
king  of  the  Malays,  after  his  expulsion  from  Singapura,  a 
town  situated  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  emporium  now 
called  Singapore.  It  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in 
15U7,  and  taken  by  Alfonso  Albuquerque  in  1511.  It  was 
then  n  large  commercial  town,  and  the  harbour  contained 
300  vessels.  It  continued  in  a  flourishing  condhion  ti  1 
1640,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch, 
upou  which  event  its  commerce  b^n  to  decline,  being 
partly  transfbrred  to  Batavia.  But  ita  position  on  the  great 
tboroughfire  between  the  Oulf  of  Bengal  on  one  side  and 
thtf  Indian  Archipelago  and  China  still  gave  it  some  im- 
portance ;  though  the  establishment  of  a  British  colony  in 
the  islaiuof  Pulo  Penani^  in  1786,  diminished  its  com- 
xueroe.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  1795, 
restored  at  tbe  peace  of  Amiens,  but  soon  afterwards  taken 
again.  In  1814  the  Dutch  recovered  possession  of  it;  but 
the  British  having  founded  the  town  of  Simnpore  in  1819, 
P.  C,  No.  890. 


which  in  a  few  yean  became  a  great  commercial  places 
Malacca  sunk  to  insigniflcance.  The  town  and  fort  of 
Malacca,  with  its  dependencies,  viere  ceded  to  ttie  English 
by  the  treaty  between  the  Britannic  and  Nethwland  govern- 
ments of  March,  1824. 

Besides  the  town,  this  colony  consists  of  a  Iraot  of  coantiy 
about  40  miles  long  and  30  miles  wide;  its  surface  may  be 
about  1000  square  miles.  The  country  along  the  sea-coast, 
to  the  distance  of  1 2  or  15  miles,  is  low  aud  nearly  level ;  in 
many  parts  swampy,  and  mostly  covered  with  wood.  The 
soil  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility;  and  though  rice  is 
raised,  this  article,  as  well  as  other  grain,  is  annually  im- 
ported from  Bengal.  Fruits  succeed  exceedingly  well,  as 
pine-apples,  shaduocka,  orangcft,  &c.  Cocoa-nut  palms  are 
numerous.  The  cultivation  of  coffee  has  been  introduced 
lately.  Pepper  is  grown  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
4000  picuU  (1  picul  =  133]  pounds)  are  annually  exported. 
Tbe  amount  of  tin  annually  got  from  the  mines  it  estimaled 
at  4000  piculs.  There  is  uso  gold. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Malaya.  There 
are  some  Hindus  ana  (Chinese,  and  also  some  deaoendanta 
of  the  Portuguese  aud  Dutch.  In  1822  the  population  in 
the  town  of  Malacca  amounted  to  12,000  souls,  and  in  tbe 
whole  colony  to  22,000.  After  tbe  British  got  possession  of 
it,  the  number  decreased  by  emigration  to  Singapore,  but 
the  population  has  recently  begun  to  increase,  and  is  said  to 
be  30,000. 

(Crawfurd'i  Journal  qf  an  Ejnbassy  to  the  Court*  qf 
Siam  and  Cochin  China ;  Finlayaon'i  Journal  of  a  Mittion 
to  Siam  and  Hu£ ;  Notice*  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Sto., 
collecied  by  J.  U.  Moot;  Singapore,  1837.  [Nanino.] 

MALACCA.  THE  STRAITS  OF,  separate  tbe  Malay 
Peninsula  from  the  island  of  Sumatnu  They  begin  on 
the  north  between  Diamond  Point  on  Sumatra  and  the 
island  of  Pub  Penang  near  theshores  of  the  <kintinent,  about 
5*"  20'  N.  lat.,  and  terminate  en  tbe  south  between  the  moat 
southern  cape  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  Tanjong  Burns 
(1°  15' N.  lat.),  and  the  islands  of  C^imun  or  Krimuo 
(1°  N.  lat.).  Its  direction  is  from  north-west  to  south-eaat, 
between  97°  30'  and  103°  40'  £.  long.  At  iU  northern  ex- 
tremity it  is  nearly  180  miles  wide,  but  southwai^  it  grows 
narrower,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Malacca,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name;  the  strait  is  hardly  36  milea  wide,  and  both 
shores  are  visible  from  the  middle  of  the  cliannel,  though 
they  are  rather  low.  The  strait  preserves  this  width  to  its 
southern  nttreraitjr.  Being  enclosed  oa  the  nnth-west  aud 
north-east  by  countries  in  which  tbe  mountain-ran^  riso 
to  a  great  elevation,  this  strait  is  not  subject  to  the  violMiC'* 
of  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons,  and  the  set, 
especially  at  its  southern  extremiW,  is  always  as  smofAh  as 
a  pond.  But  when  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  is  agitated  by  the 
strong  galea  of  the  north-west  monsoon,  there  is  a  heavy  sea 
in  tbe  northern  and  more  open  portion  of  the  strait,  which 
at  that  time  inundates  many  parts  of  the  low  shores  wbich 
are  immediately  contiguous.  The  countries  bordering  on 
the  strait  have  not  tlie  periodical  seasons  of  rain  and  dry 
weather,  but  rain  occurs  the  whole  year  round,  and  miti- 
gates the  beat  of  the  atmosphere.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of 
the  globe  is  the  temperature  of  tbe  air  leu  rabjeet  to 
changes  than  on  these  shores. 

(Finlayson's  Jourmaqfa  Mimtm  to  Siam  and  Hue; 
and  Crawford's  Jnurnal  ijf  on  EmJboMe^     Me  Ctmrte 
Siam  and  Cochin  China.} 

MA'LACHI  '  my  messenger*),  tbe  last  of  tbe 

twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets.  So  completely  are  we  ig- 
norant of  the  personal  history  of  this  prophet,  that  it  has 
been  doubled  whether  '  Malachi  *  is  the  name  of  a  person, 
or  only  a  title  descriptive  of  the  prophetic  office.  In  tbe 
absence  of  any  positive  proof  of  the  latter  supposition,  tbe 
former  must  be  adoptm  as  the  more  naturaL  Many  of 
those  who  believe  that '  Malachi  *  is  an  official  title  identify 
the  prophet  with  Emu  This  was  the  opinion  of  Jerome. . 

Malachi  evidently  prophesied  after  the  Babylonish  cu- 
tivity.  He  was  later  than  Haggai  and  Zecliariah,  for  be 
does  not,  like  them,  exhort  the  people  to  zeal  in  rebuilding 
the  Temple,  but  he  refers  to  it  as  already  built  (i.  7.  10; 
iii.  1,10).  In  chap,  i.,  ver.  8,  he  speaks  of  a  political  ruler  of 
tbe  people  ;  now,  no  one  appears  to  have  held  such  an  office 
later  than  Nehemiah,  after  whose  time  political  power  was 
in  the  bands  of  the  priests.  Moreover  the  state  of  things 
described  and  reproved  in  this  prophecy  ogroea  with  the 
account  which  NeMmiab  gives  of  the  manners  of  the«epi^ 
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after  his  second  return  from  Persia  into  Judea.  iCompare 
Mai.  ii.  8-11,  with  Nehem.  xiii.  23-29;  Mai.  iii.  8,  tO,  and 
Nehem.  xiii.  5,  12  x.  38,  39,  with  Nehem.  xiii.  6-13;  McU. 
i.  8,  11,  13,  ii.  8,  with  Nehem.  xiii.  15,  S;c.)  Hence  Vitringa 
and  othem  have  eoQcluded  that  Maltichi  pro^henied  during 
the  latter  part  of  Nehemiafa's  administration  (about  b.c. 
432  or  42U). 

Hio  object  of  this  prophecy  is  to  reim>Te  the  people  and 
tlie  urieHtu  for  their  irrcli^ion.  To  the  complaint  of  the 
people,  that  God  dealt  unkindly  with  them,  the  prophet  re- 
plios  romparing  their  prosperity  with  the  calamities  that 
had  befallen  the  Edomites  (i.  2-3).  He  repruves  the 
priests  for  their  dislike  to  the  service  of  God,  their  unholy 
saertflees,  and  their  perversions  of  the  law,  and  the  people 
for  their  intermarriages  with  the  nei(;hbourinc;  heathen 
nations  (i.  6,  to  ii.  16).  Before  the  Captivity  idolatry  hod 
been  the  great  sin  of  the  Jews,  but  now  they  seem  to  have 
been  prone  to  infidelity,  complaininf^  that  the  wicked  were 
fiivoiired  by  God,  and  that  the  Messiah  did  not  appear. 
The  prophet  therefore  announces  the  approach  first  of  the 
Messiat^s  pecursor.  and  then  of  the  Messiah  himself,  whom 
he  styles  *  the  messenger  of  the  eovenant,'  to  purifV  the 
people  of  God,  and  to  punuh  the  ungodly  (ii.  17,  to  iii.  8), 
He  pointa  to  the  vithfaoldtnE  of  tithes  and  oflerinf{s  as  the 
cause  of  (he  barrenness  of  the  land,  and  promises  a  return 
of  plenty  upon  the  payment  of  these  dues  (iii.  7-12).  He 
af^in  answers  the  infldel  coTOplaints  of  the  people  by  re- 
ferring to  a  future  recompense,  and  predicts  tne  coming  of 
Elijah  to  bring  the  people  to  repentanoe,  denouncing  a 
curse  upon  the  land  if  they  despised  hia  ministry  (iii.  13, 
to  the  end).  This  part  of  the  prophecy  is  applied  in  the 
New  Teatament  to  John  the  Baptist  (Compare  Mai.  iii.  1, 
with  Matt,  xl  10,  Markt  i.  2,  Luke,  i.  76,  vii.  27;  and 
Mat.  ir.  5,  6,  with  Matt.  xL  14,  xvii.  1»*13,  Mark,  ix.  1 1- 
13.  Lvke,  1 17.) 

The  piophM^  of  Halaehi  is  almost  entirely  in  prose.  His 
Btylo  has  the  vigour  which  belonga  to  an  indignant  censor 
of  abusea,  bnt  fie  is  deficient  in  the  poetical  bwnties  of  the 
earlier  {tropbets.  Bishop  Lowth  remarks  that '  the  book  is 
written  jn  a  kind  of  middle  style,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Hebrew  poetry  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  was  in  a  decltnmg  state,  and  being  past  its  prime 
and  vigour,  was  then  fkst  vei^ng  towards  tne  debility  of 
age.'  iPraleo.,  xxi.)  The  canonical  authority  of  this  book 
is  not  disputed. 

(Rosenmiiller's  Scholia ;  the  Introductions  of  Eichhorn, 
De  Wette,  Jahn,  and  Home.) 

MALACO'LAPHUS.  [WoonwicittRs.] 

MALACCLOOY.  "Hie  science  of  molluscous  or  soft- 
bodied  animals  (MaXcuc&c  and  X^oc*)  includes  the  know- 
ledge of  such  uihoala,  whether  protected  by  shelb  or  en- 
tirely naked,  and  their  distribution  into  dasses,  subclasses, 
families,  ^nen,  and  species.  In  this  more  extended  and 
philosophical  view  of  the  subject,  emekology  may  now  be 
considered  as  m»ged;  and  the  more  mwlem  classifications 
are  baaed  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  habits 
of  the  animals,  as  well  as  upon  the  structure  of  Ihe  sheila 
in  those  molluscous  forms  which  hare  that  protection.  In 
the  article  Cohcrolooy  will  be  fbond  a  short  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  treating  the  subject  under  the  present  title. 

The  shell-collector  of  former  days  looked  upon  hts 
drawers,  if  they  were  rich  in  rare  species  or  varieties,  as 
eontnning  an  asaemblueof  gems;  and  indeed  the  enor- 
mous prices  given  for  fine  and  scarce  shdls,  joined  with 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  objects  themselves,  almost 
justified  the  view  which  the  possessor  took  of  his  cabinet  of 
treasures.  They  wei^  to  him  really  '  Les  Delices  des  Yeux 
Bt  de  I'Espritjt  and  the  energetic  zeal  with  which  he  col- 
lected and  the  sacri6ces  that  he  made  to  procure  a  fine  and 
perfect  Many-ribbed  Harp,  a  Gloria  Maris,  or  Cedo  Nulli, 
among  the  cones ;  an  Aurora  or  Orange-  Cowry,  a  Valuta 
aulica  or  Voluta  Junonia,  &c.,  were  only  comparable  to  the 
extrav^ncea  of  those  visited  by  the  tulip  mania  when  it 
was  at  its  height  But  though  they  were  the  delight  of  his 
eyes,  they  were,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  little  more  to 
the  owner  of  thenf:  they  were  mere  trinkets  on  which  he 
looked  doUi^y  without  knowing,  and  scarcely  wishing  to 
know,  the  (nf^izati<m  of  the  animal  whose  skeleton  only 

*  M.da  BUnvUhivIioflntprapowdUtB  teno  Ualaeoatologu,  arb;kbbn- 
vMon  ibhabigig,  makM  th*  otymology  ^loXoKt^C,  wft,  tSmv,  uilmal,  and 

+  Tt»PiMiifttHU  of  Kbott'i  celebrated  woA  to  Oennan  and  French.  Thn 
^rara^bOa  !•  'VwfMsea  dei Aagea  nnd  dMOrauttu,'  Nunmboi, 


was  before  him.   This  innocent  trifling  came  at  last  tc- ' 
viewed  in  its  true  light  by  some  collectors  vrorthy  of  beti. 
employment,  who  put  off  childish  things  and  went  dect-^ 
into  the  subject.   Lister,  Adanson,  Linnsus.  Poll,  Cuvl< 
lAmarck,  De  Blainville,  and  others  gave  dignity  lo  tl. 
department  of  zoology,  and  gradually  raised  the  science  ' 
its  proper  rank ;  whust  the  comparatively  imperiahatjl« 
ture  of  the  covering  of  the  testaceous  moUusks  became-.  . 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  William  Smith  and  his  lull  .^cr- 
among  the  most  valuable  records  by  which  the  strattfira.i 
of  the  earth's  crust  could  ho  demonstrated  and  iu  geolo^.. 
history  deciphered.   [Geology,  vol.  xi-,  p.  131.) 

We  must  first  examine  what  animals  are  included  \ 
the  general  name  of  Mollusca,  or,  if  M.  dc  Blair.T..:.- 
term  be  adopted  as  beiug  the  more  comprehea&ive,  JL'  -..^ 
cozoa  or  Malacosoaria. 

Tlie  MflXario  of  Aristotle,  his  'Oarota  or  'Oorfwra*.  _3, 
and  his  HaXax^irrpajca,  are  distinguished  by  bim  fn.-[Q  icf 
fishes  as  not  having,  like  the  latter,  blood;  vhich  muii  v 
understood  as  meaning  that  they  were  without  redl.!"-i 
The  MoX&na  are  ftirtber  described  as  having  all  the  Act}' 
parts  external  and  the  solid  or  Una  parts  interna:. 
are  thus  distinguished  ftom  the  HyerpoKittp/ta,  whicii  l-t 
defined  as  having  the  fleshy  parts  internal  and  the  »  . 
parts  external.   The  VaXaKdarpaxa  are  described  as 
having  the  solid  parts  of  their  bodies  external,  and 
soft  and  fleshy  parts  internal,  but  as  bein^  protected 
temally  by  a  cruti  instead  of  a  $heU,  and  having  amV...- 
tory  feet 

Thus  the  KaXAxta  and  "OtrrpaKSlSipum  of  Aristotle,  vt  • 
followed  by  .£liaa  and  the  Greek  naturalists  geovr^-' 
correspond  with  the  Naked  and  TtHaeeou*  Mollusca  uf 'i. 
modems. 

Plinjr  and  the  anttent  Latin  zoologists  employ  the  f^'n. 
deoommations  as  the  Greeks,  though  the.r  hare  f/ansU'-.-: 
them  by  the  terms  Mollia  tat  the  Naked,  and  Tesiaeea  U 
the  Shell-protected  Molluska. 

Upon  the  revival  of  letters,  we  find  Bdon,  Rondelc:. 
Gresner,  and  Aldrovandus  adopting  the  deiuminatibiis  o'. 
the  antients,  and  Jonston,  in  his  general  com^Aatioa,  con- 
tinuing the  same  under  the  general  terms  of  £zaa^ii  ur 
Exartguia  aquatica;  and  the  more  particular  ones,  as  a;- 

Slicable  to  the  animals  immediately  under  cousidetatLfi. 
follia  or  Mollusca  and  Testacea  or  ConchyUa. 
Our  countryman  John  Ray,  who  has  justly  been  ralC 
the  Precursor  of  Limieeus,  and  whose  sys^tematic 
the  subject  of  zoology  are  well  worthy  of  the  attectic ' : 
the  student,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  appl^ 
term  Vermes  or  Worms  to  all  invertebrate  antiLal^  («■ - 
the  exception  of  Insects  and  Crustaceans),  whose  bioui  ot 
circulating  fluid  is  white,  and  who  employed  the  tna 
Vermes  (MoUutea)  and  Vermes  (Tetteuea)  to  deuie  tid 
divisions  of  Aristotle. 

Lister,  in  his  '  Synopsis  Methodiea  Conchyliorum,*  eat- 
not  be  considered  as  liaving  done  much  as  a  sysienu':':. 
and  though  that  zoologist  gave  the  anatomy  <^  manr  elS- 
luscous  animals,  as  had  been  done  by  Fabius  CdLmaa 'm- 
fare  him,  and  Willis,  Swammcrdaro,  and  others  aftc:  hir^. 
little  appears  to  have  been  effected  for  a  principle  of  ch^^-.- 
flcatLon  resting  on  their  external  organization  or  their  fcro, 
and  stilUess  for  one  resting  on  their  internal  structure. 

Linnseus,  in  his  'Natural  Dirisiun*  of  Aniaials  into  thict 
sections,  depending  on  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  on  !-i 
circulating  fluid,  makes  his  third  section  consist  of  lhi:f 
animals  which  have  an  unilocular  heart  without  an  «Lr..-> 
(inauritum).  and  a  Vhtte  and  cold  ciiculatiDg  fluid  (sanv 
fi'i^ida,  albida).  This  section  he  separates  into  two  su>> 
visions :  the  first  (Antennata)  consistinK  of  the  Itufctt 
sccta) ;  the  second  consisting  of  the  ^rms  (Vermes). 

The  following  is  his  definition  of  his  'Class*  Ver'^, 
Cor  (Heart)  unilocular^  inauritum, *sanie  frigtda.  Siiri-  | 
cula  (Respiratory  organs)  obscura.  MaxilUe  (Jaws)  iat-^> 
&riffi,  varis  variis.  Penes  (Intromissire  generative  oj^izA 
varii  Herraaphroditis  Androgynis.  Sensus  (Organs  of "Sei- 
sation)  Tcntacula  (Caput  nullum,  vix  oculi,  non  aniej. 
Nares).  Tegmenta  (Covering  or  Integument)  calrareaaut 
nulla,  nisi  spinse.  Fitlcra  tOtgma  «  support  OTnotifD^ 
Nulli  pedes  aut  pinna. 

The  class  so  defined— and  the  very  definitions  will  sbos 
how  very  limited  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  su^ 
animals  was  in  the  time  of  the  writer— consists  of  the  f«- 
lowing  orders  in  the  SffstMa  Natwte  r — 1.  IntesHna.  i- 
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Thcoider  Mollusea  consists  of  the  ftllowing  genera  ar- 
langed  in  the  sufadirisions  here  given  :— 

IfOLLVSCA. 

a.  Moitth  adorn.  JmnudJIxing  iUeifby  it*  baw. 
Actinia.  Awadia. 

p.  Mouth  emterior.  Body  pei^^ratedtcitha  mnalllateral 
foramen. 

Limax.   Aplysla.  Doris.   Tethis  or  Tetbys. 

y.  Mouth  anterior.  Body  turromtded  anttriorly  by 

Tetitaclei. 
Hotothuria.  Terebella. 

S.  Mouth  anterior. '  Body  brachiated,  or  furnished  with 
arms. 

Triton.    Sepia.   Clio.   Lemata.  Scyllna. 

t.  Mouth  anterior.  Bodypedated. 

Aphrodita.  Nereis. 

Z-  Mouth  below,  centraL 

Medusa.   Asteria  or  Asterias.  Echinus. 

In  the  above  assemblage  of  animals  we  And  a  very  hete- 
rogeneous arrangement;  MoUuKo,  Radiata,  and  the  genus 
Lemaa  (which  last  the  best  authorities  consider  to  he 
crustoceous),  being  there  collected  together. 

The  order  Testacea,  'Testaceous  simple  molluska,  covered 
with  a  calcareous  shell,*  consists  of  the  following  subdivi- 
sions and  genera  :— 

Testacba. 

*  MuUivalvia. 

Chiton  U§mmal  Doris).  Lepas  Ummol  liiton).  Violas 
idmnud  Ascidia). 

•  •  BivaMa:  CIoncha. 
(wln^mo/ Ascidia).  Solen  iAnimal  Ascidia).  Tellina 
{Antmcd  Tethys).  Cardium  {Animal  Tethys).  Mactra 
iAnimal  Tethys).  Donax  <J^mal  TeUiys).  Venus  {Ani- 
mal Tethys).  Spondylus  (Jntmo/  Tethys).  Chama  {Ani- 
mal  Tethys).  Area  {Animal  Tethys?).  Ostrea  {Animal 
Tethys).  Anomia  {A  nimal  Corpus  Ligula,  emar^nata,  dli- 
ata,  citiis  vcdvulee  mperiori  affixis.  Brachiia  2,  linea- 
1-ibua.  corpore  longiorihut,  conniveniibus,  porrectis,  valvulee 
altemit,  utrinqtte  cilialis,  eiliis  <i0ixit  valvuUs  utrisque). 
Mytilus  {Animal  Ascidia?).  Pinna  {Animal lamax). 
•  ♦  •  Univalvia  Spira  regulari Cochlea. 
Aigonauta(^ni'nv^  Sepia).  Nautilus  {Animal— Rumph. 
Mus.,  1. 17,  f.  d).  Conus  {Animal  Ijmax).  Cypnea  {Animod 
Limax).  Bulla  {Animal  Limax).  Votuta  {Animal  Limax). 
Buccinum  {Animal  Limax).  Strombus  {Animal  Limax). 
Murex  {Animal  Limax).  Trochus  {Animal  Limax).  Turbo 
iAnimal  limax).  Helix  {Animal  Limax).  HoniAiAjnmed 
liimax).   Haliotis  {Animal  Umax). 

«  *  «  *  xfnivalvia  absque  spira  regulari. 

Patella  (Animal  Limax).  Dentalium  {Animal  Teife- 
bella).  Serpula  {Animal  Terebella).  Teredo  (Animal  Te- 
rebella).  Sabella  {Animal  Nereis). 

This  arrangement  makes  each  of  the  generic  characters 
reside  in  the  shell,  which  is  treated  as  the  habitation  of  the 
'animal.*  Any  one  who  examined  this  method  soon 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  afllx  any  definite  idea  to 
many  of  the  inhabiting  animals ;  and  but  a  vogue  one  to 
most.  To  the  bulk  of  the  Bivalves  or  Conchts,  a  Tethys  is 
assigned  as  the  animal ;  to  the  bulk  of  the  Univalves  with 
a  regtdar  spire,  a  Limax  or  Slug,  which  last  is  stated  to  be 
the  animal  of  Pinna  among  the  Bivalvee;  and  yet  the 
wonder  is  how  Linneeus  approached  so  nearly  to  a  natural 
arrangement  with  the  scanty  materials— for  scanty  they 
were  when  compared  with  the  infbrmation  that  we  now 
possess— which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  classifl cation. 
Upon  this  system  almost  all  scientific  collections  of  Shells 
wore  arranged  till  within  these  few  years ;  and  so  bigoted 
were  many  of  the  followers  of  this  great  man,  who  would 
haw  been  the  first  to  remodel  his  arrangement  as  new  light 
poured  in  upon  him,  that  every  attempt  at  adopting  the 
views  of  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  others,  and  even  those  of 
Bruguidre,  founded  upon  the  structure  of  the  animals,  was 
for  a  long  time  resisted,  and  almost  resented  as  a  presump- 
tuous attempt  at  *  genus-making' 

Daubenton  had  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
a  inemoir  on  the  systematic  distribution  of  Shells,  in  which, 
whilst  he  admitted  that  an  acquaintance  with  these  alone 
might  suffice  for  arrangement,  no  remarked  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  animals,  or  soft  parts,  was  indispensable  for 
forming  a  complete  system  of  conofaoh^  and  a  natural  di&- 


tribution  of  these  exuvice.  But  though  this  indebtigabls 
anatomist  broached  this  opinion,  he  does  not  appear  to  nave 
carried  his  plan  into  execution. 

Guettard  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  carried  out 
the  suggestion  of  Daubenton ;  tor  in  1 7S6  he  read  a  memoir 
inserted  in  the  'Transactions '  of  the  same  Academy,  and 
therein  established  upon  sound  principles  the  necessity,  in 
forming  a  classification  of  shells,  of  having  recourse  to  the 
animal^  or  soft  parta  which  they  endose,  and  a  part  of 
which  the  shells  are.  He  did  more ;  for  he  well  diarac- 
terised,  upon  the  principle  advocated  by  him,  several  genera, 
especially  among  the  Univulves,  as  they  were  then  called. 
And  although  he  acknowledges  that  his  information  with 
regard  to  the  Bivalves  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  views  in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  them, 
he  observes  that  they  must  be  susceptible  of  being  charac- 
terised with  reference  to  the  animals,  or  sof^  parts,  as  well 
as  the  Bivalves.  Guettard  further  pointed  out  the  divi- 
sion of  shells  into  Terrestrial,  Ftuoiatile,  and  Marine,  and 
paid  |Htrticular  attentim  to  the  ptesaDce  or  absence  of  tbe 
opereubtm.  There  can  be  littie  doubt  that  then  obser- 
vations determined  d' Aj|;enviUe  to  add  to  his  second  edition 
of '  Conchylioh^ie  *  (1757)  a  number  of  figures  of  the  ani- 
mals, or  soft  parts,  under  the  name  of  Zoomorphoses ; 
these,  it  is  true,  are  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  very  bad. 

The  principles  of  Guettard  were  in  the  sameyear  (1757) 
more  extensively  applied  by  Adsnson  in  his  '  Histoire  Na- 
turelle  du  Sku&^—Coquillages.^  He  distinguishes  all 
the  external  parts  of  the  animals  and  the  shells.  In  the 
Univalve  Shells,  as  they  were  then  called,  or,  as  Adanson 
denominates  them,  the  Limofons,  lie  points  out  the  whorls 
(spires),  the  apex  (sommet),  the  aperture,  the  operculum, 
&c. ;  wd  in  the  Bivalves,  under  the  name  of  Conques^  he 
treats  of  the  valves,  which  he  terms  battens,  ana  notices 
their  equality  or  inequality — whether  thw  shut  close  or 
gape  at  any  point— tlie  hinge,  and  the  number  and  form  of 
the  teeth  composing  it,  with  the  cavities  which  they  form 
— the  ligament,  considering  it  as  to  form  and  situation — the 
muscles,  or  rather  muscular  impressions  with  regard  to 
their  figure,  size,  and  number ;  the  nacre,  &c.  Out  of  the 
modifications  of  these  parts  of  the  bivalve  sliell  he  forms 
divisions — as  five  depending  on  the  variations  of  the  hinge ; 
three  depending  upon  the  relative  situations  of  the  li^a- 
ment  externally,  internally,  &o. ;  three  depending  upon  the 
modifications  of  muscular  attachment,  viz.  Conques  with 
one  muscular  attachment,  Conques  with  two  muscular  at- 
tachments, and  Con^f  with  three  musoular  attachments; 
and  three  depending  upon  the  presence  or  absenee  of  the 
nacre  and  its  modifloations. 

In  the  animals,  or  soft  parts,  of  the  Limapon*,  he  directs 
his  attention  to  Ave  principal  parts. 

1.  The  tentacula,  or  tentacles,  which  he  names  Iiorns 
(corues),  and  which  he  considers  with  regard  to  their  num- 
ber and  shape  as  furnishing  specific  character,  according  as 
they  are  absent,  or  as  there  are  two  or  four,  or  according  to 
their  conical  or  cylindrical  form,  the  absence  or  presence  of 
convexity  (renflement)  at  their  origin,  and  their  situation  at 
the  root,  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  head. 

2.  The  eyes — their  absence  or  presence ;  and  in  the  latter 
case,  their  situation  upon  the  head  at  the  internal  side  of 
the  root  of  the  tentaeles.  behind  the  tentaide%  towards 
their  internal  side,  at  the  origm  of  tbe  tentaeles  on  their 
external  side,  above  tbe  root  of  the  tentacles  on  their  ex- 
ternal side,  at  tbe  middle  of  the  tentacles  on  their  external 
side,  and  at  the  summit  of  the  tentacles. 

3.  The  rnouth,  as  provided  with  two  jaws  wiUiout  a  pro- 
boscis, or  with  a  proboscis  without  jaws. 

4.  The  trachea,  or  respiratory  orifice,  as  formed  by  a  sim- 

Ele  hole  situated  on  one  of  the  ados  of  the  animal,  or  by  a 
ing  pipe  which  iias  its  exit  near  the  hack. 

5.  Tbe  Jbot,  according  as  it  is  divided  by  a  transverse  fur- 
row at  its  anterior  part,  or  not. 

The  Conques  ore  regarded  by  Adanson  with  reference  to 
four  principal  parts,  vu.  : 

1.  The  mantle,  which  may  be  either  divided  nil  round 
into  two  lobes,  or  divided  on  one  side  only*  or  torm  a  sao, 
open  only  at  tbe  two  opposite  extremities. 

2.  The  trachea,  or  tube,  which  may  be  either  single,  and 
in  the  form  of  an  aperture,  double  in  the  form  of  apertures^ 
double  in  the  form  of  separate  and  distinct  pipes,  or  double 
in  the  form  of  united  pipes. 

3.  The  foot  null,  or  not  appearing  extacnally,  or  appear- 
ing oxlemaUy.  Digitized  by Lj.  ^-g^ie 
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4.  The  bynui,  or  threads,  which  exist  in  some  species, 
and  do  not  exirt  in  others. 

The  shelU  which  be  bad  observed  at  Senegal  are  figured 
and  distributed  genenlly  in  the  following  wder,  under  two 
fluniUM. 

Family  1. 
LiHAfona. 
#1. 

Lima^m$  Univalve$. 
Genera :— Cymbium.  Bulinus  (Physa  of  tlie  moderns). 
Coretui  (Phinorbia  of  Quettardj.  Pedipos  (Auricula  of 
Lunarck).  Cochlea  (Bulimui  of  BruKuidre).  Lepas  (I^- 
lella  of  modern  authors  and  also  embracing  the  Chitons). 
Haliotis.  Yetus  (Voluta  of  Lamarck.  Cymba  of  Broderip). 
Terebra.  Poreellana  (Harginella  and  Oliva  of  authors). 
C)j>ma.  Periholua  (Young  of  Cypraa  and  small  Hargl- 
netln). 

MI. 

Umafmn  OperaiU$. 
Strombus  (Couus  of  the  moderns).   Purpura  (including, 
with  the  true  Purpurn,  Dolium,  Casttdaria,  Murex,  Strom- 
bus  of  the  modems,  some  Mitrs,  &c.).   Bucoinum.  Ceri- 
tfaiuu.  Vwmatus.  l>ochns.  Turbo.  Natioa.  Nerita. 

The  OmqueB  are  also  divided  into  two  aeetioni. 

Conques  Bivalvet. 
Genera :— Ostreum  (Ostrea  of  (be  modems).  Jataronus 
(Spondylus?  of  the  moderns).  Ferna  (including  Mytilus, 
Modiola,  Avicula.  Pinna,  and  Cardita).  Chama  (including 
Venus,  Cytherea,  Mactra,  Cardita,  and  some  of  Solen ;  but 
apparently  none  of  the  Chamn  of  modern  authors).  Tellina 
(Donax  of  the  modems).  Peetunculus  (including  Cardium, 
Area,  and  some  true  Peotuneuli  of  Lamarck).  Solen. 

Conquet  Multivalve*. 
Phola*.  Teredo. 

Sueb  is  the  system  of  Adanson;  and  although  it  presents 
errors,  which  would  very  probably  have  been  avoided  by  so 
good  an  obser^-er,  if  he  had  lived  at  a  later  periud,  when 
this  branch  of  knowledge  became  better  known,  we  must 
allow  him  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  practically  ap- 
plied the  principle  of  classification  based  on  the  structure 
of  the  soft  as  well  as  the  hard  parts,  or,  in  other  words,  on 
the  organization  of  the  animal  and  shell. 

Geo^y,  a  physician  of  Paris,  applied  the  nune  principle 
to  his  little  'Ttoatise  on  the  Terrestrial  and  Ftuviatile  Shells  * 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  tliat  city.  His  genera  of  Univalves 
amount  to  five  only,  vix.  Ancylua,  Cochlea,  Bitccintm, 
Ptanorbit,  aud  Nerita.  His  genera  of  Bivalves  consist  of 
two,  CAama  and  Mytilus;  in  tlie  first  of  which  he  places 
Cyelat,  and  in  the  second  an  Anodon  and  a  Vtiio. 

Miiller,  the  Dane,  presented  zoologists  with  a  system 
founded  on  the  same  principle,  which,  whilst  it  was  more 
complete  than  that  of  Guctlard,  inasmuch  as  it  extended 
to  all  conchylifcrous  animals,  was  less  natural  than  that  of 
Adanson.  and  altogether  inferior  to  it,  aa  far  as  Adanson's 
went ;  but  it  was  much  more  elaborate,  and  demands  a  great 
■hare  of  praise.  The  author  of  the  Zootogia  Danica,  va  his 
*  Vermium  termtrium  et  fluviatiltum  Historia,'  adopts 
three  primu?  divisions— &Viri>a/vff>,  Bivalvet^  and  Muiti- 
valves. 

He  divides  the  Umvalvss  into  three  sections : — 

1.  Those  testaceous  univalves  whose  shell  is  pierced 
through  and  through;  and  in  this  section  he  places  the 
EcfUni  and  Dentalium. 

2.  Those  which  have  a  very  lai^  aperture,  consisting  of 
Akara  {Bulla  of  modern  zoologists),  Argonauia,  Bulla 
iPhysa  of  Draparnaud  and  others),  Bueeinvm  {LimntBa  of 
the  modems),  Cartfc/iium,  Vertigo,  Turbo,  Helix,  Ftanor- 
big,  Ancylua,  Patella,  and  Haliotie. 

3.  Operculated  testaceous  univalvea,  in  which  he  places 
the  genera  Trilmiwn  {Bueeinum  of  Linnnus),  TVocAtM, 
Nerita,  Valvata,  and  Servula, 

The  Bivalves  are  divided  by  the  same  author  into  two 
sections  only:  the  1st  consisting  of  those  which  have  a 
toothed  ItiDge,  including  Terebratula,  a  new  genus ;  the 
and.  of  those  which  have  a  toolhleas  hinge,  inoluding  two 
new  genera,  Ammia  and  Acton,  which  he  separates  firam 
thaoysten. 


The  MulUvalvet  oomprise  the  genera  Chtton,  Levaa,  and 

Pholas. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  to  these  authors 
(among  whom  wo  do  not  include  Miiller,  whose  works 
appeared  subsequently,  nw  Geofiroy,  whose  treatise  appeared 
nearly  simultaneously)  we  owe  the  amended  arraiigeinect 
of  Linneus  as  it  fin^\y  appnred  in  hia  last  editi<«  of  ibe 
Syitema  Naturat  (the  12th.  1 767).  and  as  we  bmn  giren  it 
above.  In  the  earlier  editions  the  term  MoUutea  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  The  naked  moUuaka  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  order  Zoophytes,  of  his  cla*s  Verne*^ 
and  the  testaceous  moUusks  formed  his  third  order  of  that 
class,  Testacea.  Among  the  first  we  find  Tetkys,  under 
which  he  armnged  the  Holothuria;  andXtmcur  and  S^i'i, 
which  he  plaoed  near  the  Hydra.  The  Bef»nd  were  ne: 
yet  divided  into  Univalves  and  Biixdves.  The  genera 
Patella  and  Cochlea  seem  to  have  embraced  all  the  Viatrr 
Dated  univalves;  and  Cypraa,  Haliotis,  aud  Nautilus,  th.- 
simple  univalves.  AH  tne  fiim^M  appear  to  be  collecul 
under  the  term  Concha;  and  the  Asdmar,  uttder  the  tome 
of  Mieroeosmus,  seem  to  have  found  a  jdace  under  ha  Tes- 
tacea. 

his  in  the  tenth  ediUon  (1758)  that  we  first  txaecp<> 
siderable  augmentations,  which  increased  in  tbe  last  iha: 
received  the  correction  of  the  great  Swedish  naturalbt\ 
own  hand,  and  which  appeared  in  three  volumes :  the  £m 
part  of  the  first  volume  being  published  in  1766;  tbe  setxiii 
part  of  that  volume,  containing  the  Inseeta  aod  Vermn,  ii 
1767  :  the  second  volume,  containing  the  plants  (A«^it^ 
Vegetabile),  in  1767;  aud  the  third,  containing  the  minenb 
(Regnum  Lapideum),  in  1768.  Adanson 'a  work  was  pu^ 
lislied  at  Paris  in  1 7S7,  ten  years  before  tbe  second  pan  id 
the  second  volume  of  the  last  edition  of  tbe  SvtteKa  Aj- 
tura.  But  Ijnnsus  appears  to  have  only  profiled  by  the 
labours  of  Guettard  and  Adanson  to  add  to  tbe  genera,  of 
the  wders  Mollusea  and  Testacea  of  his  Vermes,  aod  tc 
define  them  more  closely.  Geofi'roy's  pubUcstioa  appeared 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  his  own  last  e^tioD.  Tbe 
object  of  Linnieus  socros  to  have  been  toestabUshanomea- 
clature  and  form  a  system  of  conchology  leatii^^  on  the 
modifications  of  structure  in  tlie  shell  alone:  in  fsaui 
arbitrary  system  wliich  has  now  generally  g^ven  waj  lo  »yi- 
tems  founded  upon  more  natural  principles. 

Pallas  {Miscellanea  Zoologica,  1766)  seems  to  havefertu 
the  first  to  point  out  the  unsteady  foundation  on  vhkb  li:v 
system  of  Linnotus  rested.  He  shows  that  the  subdiviMOU 
uf  the  testaceous  mollusks,  as  adopted  by  Linnseus  and  t  s 
followers,  resting  on  the  shell  only,  without  taking  the  n.^ 
mal  into  consideration,  is  farftvm  natural;  and,  in  that  ly-A 
of  prophecy  which  is  now  fidfiUed,  be  remarks  that  il  cUbit 
be  preserved. 

Bruguidrc,  nevertheless,  weighing  the  great  influnn 

which  the  system  of  Iiiniiteus  had  exercised  on  xooiv^ '3 

Seneral,  and  the  powerful  aid  whitJi  it  afforded  lo  ibe 
cut  or  that  sr^ience,  clung,  in  his  Diciionrtaire  des  i  '^t. 
to  the  method  of  ihc  Swede  in  so  many  points  that  hena; 
be  said  almost  to  have  done  little  more  than  imitate  hia. 

BruguiSre  admit^i  the  di\i!iion  of  the  two  orders  Mol'.ui- 
cous  Worms  and  Testaceuus  Worms.  The  first  of  these  Iw 
subdivides  into  two  sections,  according  to  the  presenra  or 
absence  of  tentacula,  and  consequently  jumbles  togetkta 
very  heterogeneous  mass  of  animals ;  lor  the  same  reason 
hissecondsectioniseven  more  heterogeneous  than  the  fiM. 
He  however  separates  into  a  distinct  order  the  EdmU  an-I 
Star-fishes. 

In  the  second  order,  or  that  of  T'estaeeous  Worms,  tfaoogh 
the  Linneean  principle  is  kept  in  \iew,  the  genera  are  mote 
multiplied  and  their  characters  better  defined  ;  and  as  Bra- 
guidre  is  one  of  those  authurs  who  has  greatly  conttibui^i 
to  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  zoolog)'.  we  shall 
an  outline  of  liis  system  of  conchology. 

He,  like  Linnisus,  divides  the  restaceous  Worms  i&ta 
three  sections,  according  to  the  number  of  the  valves. 

In  tbe  first  iMultivahes)  he  places  the  Chitons,  Baltjnuf, 
and  Anatifa  {Lepas  of  Linnoius),  Teredo,  Fistulana,  PhiJin, 
Char  (a  new  and  imaginary  genus),  Anomia,  and  Crania. 
We  here  have  for  the  first  time  a  separation  of  the  E^un- 
culated  and  Sessile  types  of  the  Cirnpeds  {CampylosooKSa 
and  Acamplosomata)  iwinted  out  under  the  generic  appelU- 
tiona  of  Anatt/aB,ai  Balanus,  and  the  new  genera  H>/ii/aiM 
and  Crania. 

The  Bivalves  (second  set^itm)  are  divided  into  the  regu- 
lar and  irregular.  ^  i 
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Among  the  Regular  Bivahet  are  three  naw  genera,  viz. 
Aeardo.  PlacurM,  and  Pema. 

TixB  Irregular  Bivtdves  fiQuiaXn  the  uew  genera  Trigmia, 
PKten  (previously  separated  from  the  oysters  by  Miiller 
and  Poll),  Didacna,  Cardita  (formed  at  the  expense  of 
Chama,  jinn.X  and  TerebnhUa,  containing  a  division  of 
AnomifL 

The  Univalveg  are  subdivided  into  the  Uniloeular,  or  those 
vitbout  any  partitioiis,  and  the  Mullilncular,  or  those  which 
are  fuminhea  with  regular  partitions  or  septa. 

The  Unilocular  Univalvet  mthout  a  regular  spire  con- 
tain PaleUa  and  FSuureUa,  divided  for  the  flrat  time,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  observationR  of  Pallaa,  DentaHum,  Ser- 
jmJo,  ^iquana,  and  Aspergillum,  among  others ;  Fism- 
rella,  Siliquaria,  and  Amrgilium  being  new. 

The  Unilocular  Uniwuoes  with  a  regular  tpire  present 
a  less  heterogeneous  asaemblaze.  We  And  among  them 
Voluta  redu4xd  to  a  more  uniform  genus  by  withdrawing 
from  it  some  of  the  widely  different  species  which  Linosus 
had  congregated  under  that  name,  and  the  following  new 
genera:  OvuJa  (or  ralher  Ovutum),  Oliva,  Purpura^  Catsis, 
Terebra,  Pusutt  Cerithium,  BuUmus,  Planorbis,  and  Natica. 

The  Multilocular  Univalve*  not  noticed  by  Linneus.  but 
pointed  out  by  Breyn  or  Breynius  of  Dansig,  in  his  Diuer- 
tatio  de  PolyOuUamiit,  nova  Teataeeorwn  CUuae  (1732), 
comprise  the  genem  Camerinot  Ammomtet,  and  Ort^tceras, 
at  the  expense  of  the  ganua  Nautilus  of  Linnseua. 

Gmelin,  whose  edition  of  Linnteus  appeared  about  the 
same  time  with  the  work  of  Bruguiere,  requires  but  littte 
notice.  Four  or  five  new  genera  were  added  to  the  Systema 
Naturte,  which  received  in  this  edition  a  great  number  of 
species,  too  many  of  them  added  carelessly  aud  in  a  manner 
to  create  confusion,  instead  of  dissipating  it. 

In  1791  Poli  published  the  first  volume  of  hts  splendid 
work,  Testaeea  utriutque  Sicilies  eorwnqm  iJintoria  et 
Anaiome.  Of  the  care  with  which  the  details  are  wrought 
out,  and  the  magnificence  and  accuracy  with  which  they 
are  illu8trate<l,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  But 
while  Poli  avoids  the  errors  of  ihoso  who  souglit  to  esta- 
blish a  system  of  testaceous  moUusks  on  the  structure  of 
the  shell  alone,  be  runs  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  rests 
his  arrangement  on  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal  only,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  hard  part  or  shell.  He  divides  tlie 
Mollusca  into  three  orders: — 1.  Mollutca  brackiaiaiSepiea 
&c.  of  Linnsus,  and  the  Tritons  and  Serpulee  of  the  same 
author).  '2.  Mollutca  reptantia  (Gastropods  of  the  more 
modern  authors).  3.  Mollusca  subsilientia  (Multivalvea  and 
Bivalves  of  the  old  school,  and  characterised  as  being  pro- 
vided with  a  long  foot,  as  being  fixed  to  rocks  or  free^  and 
as  always  wanting  a  head  and  eyes). 

Of  these  families  the  most  natural  are  the  Bivalves,  and  their 
arrangement  is  based  upon  the  structure  of  important  parts. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  dune  for  the  science  from  1789 
to  1798,  a  period  which  included  the  French  revolution 
and  its  reign  of  terror;  but  in  1798  a  new  era  commenced, 
and  George  Cuvier  published  his  Tt^leau  BUmentaire  d« 
VHistoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux.  This  great  man,  clearly 

eirceiving  that  Guettard,  Adanson,  Geoffroy,  Miiller,  and 
oli  took  a  right  view  of  the  principles  of  classification  when 
they  proposed  the  organization  of  tho  animal  as  its  basis, 
adopted  that  method,  and  united,  as'Pultaa  had  done,  under 
the  name  of  Mollusca  bath  the  Vermes  (Mollusca)  and 
Vermes  (Testaeea)  of  Linnteus.  Considering  the  absence 
or  presence  of  a  shell  as  a  contingency  of  secondary  import- 
ance, be  divided  the  Mollusca  into  three  sections, — the 
Ccf^alopodous  Mollusca,  the  Gastropodout  MoliutcOt  and 
the  Acephalous  Mollusca,  Finally  he  arranged  this '  Second 
Grand  Division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom*  in  six  classes,  and 
I^To  the  following  method  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Rigne 
Animal  (1830). 

MOLLUSCA. 

aass  L 

CEPHALOPODA. 

1.  Sepia  of  Linneeus,  containing  the  following  genera  and 
rubgencra :  Octopus.  Polypus,  Eledone,  Argonauts,  Belle- 
rophon,  Loligo,  Loligopsis,  Onychotcuthis,  Sepiola,  Sepio- 
teutliis,  and  tho  Cuttles  property  so  called,  viz.  Sepia  of 
Lamarck. — 'i.  Nautilus  of  Liunmus,  containing  Spirula, 
the  Nauti'.i  ^roperly  so  called  (Nautilus  pompilius,  &o.), 
Lituus,  f  .ortolus,  and  Ortlioceras, — 3.  Belemnites,  includ- 
ing Actinocomox?*. — 4.  Ammonites,  including  tho  Ammo- 

*  Id  tb«  trsi  AcUoocomas  U  indnded  in  th«  fccUcm  KMnoiwiaM  lo  Uw 
ttrniMllaleiBiiUn,thaiuhttUapoknofMK|eBW.  IntlM'TwdaMaUiodtqiM* 
ActtaoMau  to  prioMd  u  s  fnui*  iwt «  wbfMm 


nitos  properly  so  called  (Simplegades  of  De  Hontfort)^ 
Planites  of  l3e  Haan,  Oratites,  Orbulites,  Globites,  Gonfa^ 
tites,  Pelagus,  Scapbites,  Baculites  (Tiranites,  Rhabdites, 
Ictbyosarcoliies),  Hamites,  Turrilites  (the  lost  with  M. 
Audooin's  doubt). — A.  Camerina  (Nununulites  of  LamuiA)^ 
with  their  inflnity  of  genera.  [FoRAiiiNinu.] 

ClaasIL 

PTBBOPOJMU 

1,  Clio.  2,  CymbuHa.  3.  Pneumodermon.  4,  Xtmaetna. 
5,  HycUma,  6,  Cleodora,  including  Creseis,  Cuvieria,  Psych^ 
and  Burybia.  of  M.  Ruig*  and  perhaps  TWptora  of  Quoj 
and  Gaimard.   7.  Pyrgo  (fossil). 

Class  m. 

OASTKKOPODA. 

Order  I. 
Polmonifera. 
51. 

Palmonifera  Terrestria. 
1,  Limax,  including  Limax  properly  so  called.  Arion. 
Vaf^inulus.  Testecellm  and  Parmaodla.  2,  Helix,  includ- 
ing Helix  properly  so  called.  Vitrina  (HelicoUmax  of  F6- 
mssac).  Bnlimus.  Pupa.  Chondnis  and  Snoeinea.  3, 
Clautilia.  4,  Ackatina  (ineluding  Polyphemus  of  De 
Montfort). 

«2. 

Palmonifera  AquatkO;. 
1,  Onehidivm,  2,  Ptanorbis.  3,  Ltmnmia  or  Limnmt, 

4,  HivM,  near  which  Cuvier  would  place  Scarabus  of  Da 
Montnnt.  5,  Auricula,  including  Carycbium  of  Do  F£rtt^ 
sac.   7,  Melampuf  (Conovulus,  I^m.) 

Order  2. 
Nudibranchiata. 
1,  Doris.   2,  Ortchidoris,   3,  Hocamoceros.  4,  Pblyeera. 

5,  Tritonia.  fi,  TAethys  or  Tethya.  7,  Scy'deea.  8,  Gtau- 
cuM.  9,  Lanii^erus.  10,  Eolidia.  Cavolina.  12, 
Ptabellina.  13,  Tergipet.  14,  Bunrie.  15,  Hm^iran- 
chuB. 

Order  3. 


1,  Fhyima. 


Inferobranchiata. 
2,  Diphyllidia. 

Order  4. 


Teettbranchiata. 

1,  Pteurobranchut.  2,  HeurtAnmduea  (Pteurnbran- 
ehi^um  of  De  Blainville).  3,  Aplysia.  i,  Volabella.  5, 
Notarchus.  6,  BurwateUa.  7,  Akera,  including  Bullaia, 
Bulla,  and  tlw  Akerie  ^perly  so  called  (Doridium  of 
Meckel,  and  Lobaria  of  De  Blainville).  8,  Gattropteron. 
9,  VmbreUa.  " 

Order  5. 
Heteropoda.  (Lam.) 

These  were  all  comprised  by  Forskal  under  his  genus 
Plerotrachea,  and  comprehend 

1,  Carinaria.  S,  Atlanta.  3,  Mrola.  4,  the  TSEim>n«fm«r 
of  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  5.  the  Monophore*  of  the  same. 
Phylliroe  of  P£ron  is  placed  here,  but  witli  doubt. 

Onler  6. 

Pcct  in  ibranch  iala. 

Family  of  Trochoids. 

1,  TVoeAu*  (mclnding  Tectus,  Calcar.  Rotella,  Canthan- 
dus,  Infundibiilara,  Telescopium,  Solarium,  and  Euompha- 
lus).  2,  7*ur^  including,  aa  genera  and  subgenera,  Turbo 
properly  so  called  (which  comprises  both  Turbo  and  Mele- 
agris  of  De  Montfort),  DetphinuLa,  Pleurotomaria,  Turri- 
tella,  Scalaria;  together  with  certain  terrestrial  and  fresh- 
water subgenera,  vis. :  Cyclostoraa,  Valvata,  and  Paludina ; 
and  the  following :  Littorina,  Monodon,  Phasianella,  Am- 
pullaria  (including  I.anistes  of  De  Montfort),  Helicina,  Mo- 
fanio,  Rissoa,  Melanopsis,  Pirena,  Acteon  (Tornatella,  Lam.), 
Pyramidella,  Jandiina,  Nerita,  Natica,  Peloronta,  Vdates, 
Neritina,  and  Clithon.  % 

Family  of  Copuluids. 
1,  Capulus  (Pileopsis  of  lamarc'k).   2,  Wpponyx.  3, 
Crepidula.     4,  Pileolus.    S,  Nacicella  (Cimber  of  Do 
Montfort).   6,  Calyptreea.  7,  Siphonjma-   S,  l^i»aretu», 
9,  Coriocella.   10,  Crypto^^^^  LiOOgle 
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Family  of  Buccinoids. 
1,  Contu.   2,  Cypr^a.   3,  Ovula,  or  rather  Oputunt,  in- 
rluding  VoIte  (Radius  ?)  and  CalpurnuB  or  De  Montfort. 

4,  Terebetltm.  5,  VoltUa,  including  Oliva,  VoLvaria,  the 
true  Volutn  (subdivided  by  Broderip*  into  Cymba— Cym- 
bium  of  De  Hontf.— Melo,  and  Voluta),  Marginella.  Colum- 
bella,  Mitrs,  and  Caneellaria.  6,  Bueeinum,  including  Buc- 
rinum  of  Biuguiire.  Noasa,  Eburaa,  AncillahBt  .Dolium 
(the  Turn,  and  INirtridge  Tuiu),  Harpa.  Purpura,  Unioor- 
nui  (Monocaroi,  Lata.),  Riciaula  (Sittrum  of  De  Hontf.). 
Concholopaa,  Casus,  Cassidaria  (Morio  of  De  Montf.),  and 
Tcrebra,  7,  Cerithium  (including  Potamidcs).  8,  MureXt 
iueludins  Murex,  Brug^  which  coinpri»e8  the  Huricei  pro- 
perly so  called  (Murex,  Do  Montf.),  and  Brontes,  Typhis, 
Chicoreus,  Aquillus,  Lotoriiini,  Triton,  and  Trophon  of  the 
same;  Ranella  (including  ApoUon  of  De  Montf.);  Fusus 
(including  Fubus  and  Latirus  oFDe  Montf.);  Siruthiolaria; 
Plcurotoma;  Clavatula;  Pyrula  (including  Fulftur  of  De 
Montf.).  and  Fa^Giolaria.  9,  Strombus  (including  Strombus, 
Lam.,  Ptcroeeroi,  Rostcllana,  and  Hippoehrenca). 

Order  7. 
TubuHbranchiata. 
1,  VmMlia,  including  Vermilia.  S,  Megilui.  3,  Sili- 
quaria. 

Order  8. 

Scutibranchiata. 

1,  BaHoH*t  including  Padollus  as  a  subgenus,  and  Bto- 
maUa.  S,  Ftnurella.  3,  Emarginula  (Palmarium  of  De 
Mwtlbrt).   4(  Parmophorut  (Scutus  of  De  jUontfbrt). 

Order  8. 

Cyclobranchiata. 
1,  PaUUa.   2.  Chiton. 

Class  IV. 

ACEPBALA. 

Order  1. 

Acephala  Testaoea  (vith  four  branchial  femUeltt  or 

leaaets). 

Family  of  Ostraceans. 
1.  Acardo,f  Brug..  or  Oatradte*,  La  Peyrouse,  including 
Radiolites,  Sphnrulites,  Calceok,  Hippurites,  and  Bato- 
lites.   3,  0«/r«a,Linn.,  tncludingOdtrea,Brug.,  Gryphiea. 
Peclen.  lima,  and  Pedum.    3,  Ifinnitet.   4,  Plagiosloma. 

5,  Piukyte*.  6,  Dimthora.  7,  Podopsis.  8,  Anomia.  9, 
Placunct,  1 0.  Spondylus.  from  which  Lainarck  has  sepa- 
rated Plicatula.  1,1,  Malletts.  VI,  Vulsella.  13,  F^na, 
from  which  have  been  separated  Crenatula,  Gervillia,  Ino- 
ceramus,  Catillus.  and  Pulvinites.  \A,  Etheria.  \5,  Avi- 
cula,  including  Margarita.  16,  Pinna.  17,  Area,  Linn., 
including  Area,  lam.,  CucullsBa,  Pectunculu^  and  Nucula. 
18,  Trigonia. 

Family  of  Mytilaceans. 
I,  MyHlm,  Linn.,  including  Modiola  and  Lithodomus  2, 
^ftodofi,  including  Iridina.  Dipsas,  &c.  3,  Unio,  including 
Hyria  and  Castalia.  4,  CardUta.  5,  Cypricardia,  and  ttm 
Coralliopkaga  of  H.de  Blaiuville,  Ventricardittt  and  Cnu- 
taUlla  (Paphia.  RoiiB,X 

Family  of  Chamaceans. 
I,  Chama,  linn^  including  Tridacna,  Hippopus,  Chama 
(Brug.),  Dieeras,  and  Iwcardia. 

Family  of  C^ardiaceans. 
1,  (7ar(2tunt, including Hemicardium.  %Donax,  3,  Cy- 
elag,  including  Cvrena,  Cyprina.  and  (ralathna.  4,  Corbts, 
Cuv.,  Fimhria,  Ikiegerle.  5,  Tellina.  6,  Loripw.  7,  Lucina. 
8.  Ungutina.  9,  Venus,  including  Astarte  ((Jraasino,  I^m.), 
Cytheriea,  Capsa,  and  Petricola.   lo,  Corbula.  11^  Ma^ra. 

Family  of  the  Enfermds. 
1.  Mya,  including  Lutraria,  Anattna,  Solemya,  Glycyme- 
ris,  Panopea.  and  Pandora.  2,  Byssomya.  3,  Hiatella.  4, 
SoArn,  including  Sanguinolaria,  Paammobia,  and  Paammo- 
thca.  5,  PAolat.  6,  Ttredo.  7,  ^ttdana.  8,  Gtutro- 
ekana.   9,  Ter^ina.    10.  ClavagtUa.    II,  AspergUlum. 

Order  2. 
Acephala  without  shelln. 
1st  Family  (Simple). 
1,  Bipkora,  including  Thalia,  Salpa,  and  Dagyso.  2, 

*  lu  tiM  '  Rigne  Aoinial,'  '  Soirerb.'b«iroacauitv  minted  ft«'BnNL' 
\  Hiespmeslgundby  BniK, '  EDryclop.,'  pi.  17VV.  l.S,  3.iippNn  to  b* 
Bolhtps  but  a  doubt*  e^vojraU  of  tin  Teitdma  of  a  CotMMB. 


Ateidia,  including  Cynthia*  Phallusia,  OaTelUna,  and  Bd- 
tenia. 

2.  Family  (Aggregate). 
1,  BotryUiu.   S.  Pyrotoma.   3,  Polyclinunu 
Class  V. 
Bbachiopooa. 
1,  Lingula.   3,  Terebralula,  including  Spirifer  and  The- 
indML   3,  Orbimta,  including  Diacina  and  Crsnia. 

Class  VL 

ClUHOFODA. 

(Lepas  and  Triton.  Linn.) 

1,  Anatifa,  including  Pentalasmia,  PolUdpea,  Cinetas, 
Otion,  and  Tetralaamis.  S,  Balamu,  inclading  Acasti, 
Conia,  Asema,  Pyreonia.  OchtboM,  Oeuaia,  Caraoula,  Tii- 
bieinella,  and  Diaroma. 

Such  is  the  method  llmlly  proposed  by  Cuvier ;  asJ, 
while  perusing  it,  the  rmder  should  remenaber  that  be  had 
the  advantage  of  refSerence  to  almost  every  author  of  note 
who  bad  written  on  the  subject,  down  to  the  year  IbS-J. 
Not  that  this  at  all  detracts  from  the  exodlent  use  whtrh 
be  has  made  of  the  materials  at  his  command,  and  the  gratd 
philosophical  views  which  he  took  of  thin  intricate  depart- 
ment of  zoology. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  1798,  when  Lamarck  began  ha 
publications  on  the  Mollusca,  by  a  paper  in  which  be  se- 
parated the  great  genua  Sepia  into  three  genera  ;  and  ic 
1799heeave  to  the  world  his  Prodromutot  anew  daaufica- 
tion  of  snelis,  wherein  he  established  several  new  genoi. 
In  this  work  he  states  his  adhesion  to  the  ptineiples  arj 
views  of  Bmguidre,  whilst  profiting  by  the  obiernuionf  ol 
Cuvior  ag  to  the  organisation  of  we  animalst  but  remarks 
that  he  has  been  compelled  to  restrict  still  more  the  dia* 
racters  of  the  genera,  and  consequently  to  at^gmenl  thar 
number.   In  1801,  when  he  published  his  Ammaux  ttmt 
vertibret,  he  seems  to  have  been  conTinoel  of  the  justice  of 
the  views  of  Cuvier ;  and  no  longer  eonflning  lus  attention 
to  the  shell-,  he  followed  very  nearly  the  exam^  ot  that 
great  zoologist,  and  rested  his  system  upon  theorg^niuxion 
of  the  softparts,  as  well  as  on  the  form  of  the  sbeil  of 
animal.   The  1st  vol.  of  the  last  edition,  which  reeeiTed  the 
corrections  of  Lamarck's  own  hand,  was  pubUahed  in  1816, 
and  the  last  vol.  in  1822:*  tlw  following  is  the  arrange' 
ment  left  by  him. 

Before  we  enter  upon  that  part  of  the  aystem  which  is 
strictness  belongs  to  ttie  subject  before  ns  it  will  be  nen»- 
ary  to  give  a  succinct  view  of  Lamarck's  Annelids.  Theft 
he  divides  into  three  orders: — 

1.  The  Apod  Annelids,  containing  the  HirudiniAr  u 
Leeches,  and  the  Lumbricidte  or  Worms  (Ecfaiur6es). 

IL  The  Antennated  Annelids,  containing  the  Apkrr^ii- 
tidee,  the  Nereidida,  the  Hunicididee,  and  the  Amphinnm-i-r. 

III.  The  Sedentary  Annelids,  containing  the  DortaJiii^, 
which  include  Arenicola  and  Siliquana;  the  Matdaaid*, 
which  include  Clymene  and  Denlalium ;  the  Amphitritid/t. 
which  comprise  Pectinaria,  Sabellaria.  Terebella,  and  Am- 
phitrite,  and  the  Serpulidte  (Spirorhis,  Serpula,  Vermilii, 
Galeolaria,  and  Magilus). 

The  AmtMds  immediately  precede  Laraarck*a  Class  X. 

ClRRHlPBDXa. 

Order  1. 
Se*tO»  drrhipedet* 
$  I.  With  a  quadrivalve  operculum. 
Genera    Tubicinella.  Coronula.  Balanus.  Acasti 
i  2.  With  a  bivalve  operculum. 
Py^oma.  Qrausia. 

Order  3. 
JPtiuneukded  Cirrhipedet. 
$  1.   Body  completely  enveloped  by  its  tunic.  Shell 
composed  of  contiguous  pieces,  leaving  a  free  iasne  to  the 
animal  when  tbey  are  opened. 

Anati&.  PoUidpes. 
$  2.   Body  completely  enveloped  by  its  tunic,  which  ne- 
vertheless hu  an  anterior  opening.  Shell  formedof  sepanie 
pieces,  which  hanj  no  need  to  open  themselves  fcr  the  teue 
of  the  arms  of  the  animal. 

Cineras.  Otion. 


*  Then  la  uiaUm  editkn  ot  Lanudi'a  '  Animwra  luu 
^jluaeauiMor  MbUeiUoii,  wtth  yttMa^liStA  " 
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Class  XI. 
Concbifeu. 
Orde."  1. 
Conchtfera  Dimyana. 
Two  mcueles  of  attachment  at  least  Shell,  internally, 
vith  two  muscular  impressions,  which  are  separate  and 
lateral. 

(1)  Shell  leguler,  Kenerally  equiralve. 

(A)  Shell  gaping,  in  general,  at  the  lateral  extremities, 

its  valves  hein;;  approximated. 

(*)  Crturipede  ConcAi/«rx.— Mantle  with  its  lohes  united 
anteriorly,  either  entirely  or  partially;  feet  thick  posterior: 
gape  of  the  shell  always  remarkable,  often  considerable. 

(1)  Shell  either  contained  in  a  tubular  sheath,  distinct 
from  its  valves,  or  entirely  or  partially  incrustedin  the  mil 
of  the  sliealli,  or  projecting  externally. 

Family  Tubioolidsel'. 

Asnergillum.  Clavagella.  Fistulatia.  Septaiia.  Teredina. 

Teredo. 

(2)  Shell  without  a  tubular  sheath. 

(a)  Ligament  external. 

(t)  Shell  either  furnished  with  accessory  pieces,  /oreign 
fttna  its  valves,  or  gaping  very  much  anteriorly. 

Family  Pholadidte. 
Pholas.  Gastroofanna. 

(tt>  Shell  without  acceiamy  piecei^  and  gaping  at  the 
lateral  extremities  only. 

Family  Solenid*. 
Stden.   Pftnopna.  Olyoymeris. 

(b)  Ligament  intwnal. 

Family  Myida. 

Mya.  Anatina. 

(**)  Tenuipede  Con«A^erf.— Mantle  with  ita  lobes  not 
united,  or  hardly  united  anteriorly ;  fbot  small,  compressed ; 
gapinff^of  the  shell  often  considerable. 

(t)  Xigament  internal. 

Family  Mactrido. 

(1)  Ligament  internal  only. 

(a)  Sliell  gaping  on  its  sides. 
Lutraria.  Mactra. 

(b)  Shell  not  gaping  at  its  sidei. 
Crassatella,  Erycina. 

(2)  Ligament  visible  externally,  or  doubly  one  port  be- 
ing internal,  the  other  external. 

Ungnlina.  Solemya.  Amphidesma. 

Family  Corbulids. 
(Sliell  inoonivalve.   Ligament  internal.) 
Corbula.  Pandoifa. 
(tt)  Ligament  external  only. 

Family  Lithophagidse. 

Boring  shells  without  accessory  pieces,  witfaont  any  par- 
ticular sheath,  and  more  or  leas  gaping  at  their  anterior 
side.    Ligament  of  the  valves  internal. 

SaxieavB.    Petricola.  Venerupis. 

Family  Nymphidn. 
Two  cardinal  teeth  at  most  in  the  same  valve.  Shell 
often  gaping  a  little  at  the  lateral  extremities.  L^ament 
external ;  Nymphs,  in  general,  gaping  outmids. 

(1)  Solen-like  Nympnidffl. 
Sanguinolnria.    Pgammobia.  Psammotea. 

(2)  Tcllen-likeNymphidiE. 
(a)  Lateral  teeth,  one  or  two. 

ToUina.  Tellinides.  Corhis.  Lncina.  Donax. 
ib)  No  lateral  teeth. 
Capsa.  Crassina. 

(B)  Shell  closed  at  the  lateral  extremities,  when  the 
valves  are  closed. 

(***}  Lametlipede  Cotu^en.  Foot  flattened,  lamelli- 
form,  not  nostenu-. 

Family  ConoludB. 
Three  cardinal  teetfa  at  least  in  one  valve,  with  as  numy 
or  lesa  in  the  othw.  lateral  teeth  sometiuea. 
1.  Fluviatile  Conehids. 

'  t*-  »•  J —       -— .V-. — r'~-^nii '      •*  Imt  If  !■  Miiir  iiiiminllj 
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Shell  with  lateral  teeth,  anE  covered  with  a  false  epider- 
mis. 

Cyclas.   Cyrena.  Galathea. 
2.  Marine  Conchidee. 

No  lateral  teeth  in  the  greater  nnmber ;  rarely  an  epider« 
mis,  which  covers  the  whole  shell  except  the  umbones. 
C^prina.   Cytherea.   Venus.  Venerieardia. 

Family  Cardiids. 

Cardinal  teeth  irregular,  either  m  their  form  or  situation, 
and  accompanied,  in  general,  by  one  or  two  lateral  teeth. 

Caxdium.  Caidita.  Cypricardia.  Hiatella  and  I&ocar- 
dio. 

Family  Arcids. 
Cardinal  teeth  smoU,  numerous,  intrant,  and  disposed  in 
eadi  valve  on  a  line  which  is  either  straight,  or  arched,  or 
broken. 

CucuUeco.  Area.  Pectimoului.  Nucula.  Trigonia  and 
Costalia. 

KuidcB. 

Fluviatfl9  sheUs,  whose  hinge  is  stmietimes  fiunished 
with  an  irregular  cardinal  tooth  which  is  umple  or  divided, 
and  with  a  longitudinal  tooth  which  is  prolonged  under  the 
corselet;  and  sometimes  is  without  any  tooUi  at  all,  or  is 
furnished  along  its  length  with  irregular,  granulou^  tuber- 
cles. 

Muscular  impression  posterior  and  compound.  Umbones 
nvith  the  epidermis  peeled  off,  and  Irequently  eroded, 

Unio.  liyria.  Anadonta  (or  rather  Anodon)  and  Iri- 
dina. 

(*•••)  Ambi'gwm  Conchifers. 

Family  Chamtds. 
Shell  irr^lar,  inequivalve.   A  single  cardinal  tooth 
which  is  oblique  and  suberenate,  inserted  into  a  little  pit  in 
the  opposite  valve. 

Muscular  impressions  two,  distant  lateral.  External 
ligament  depressed. 
IKceras.   Chama.  Etheria. 

Order  2. 
Conchifera  Monomyaria. 
Only  one  muscle  of  attachment,  which  seems  to  traverse 
their  body. 

Shell  with  an  internal  subcentral  muscular  impression. 
(*)  Ligament  mai;ginal,  elongated  on  the  border,  sub- 
linear. 

(a)  Shell  transverse,  equivalve.  with  an  elongated  mus- 
cular impression,  bordering  the  upper  limb. 

Family  TridacnidEe. 
Tridacna.  Hippopus. 

(A)  Shell  longitudinal  or  suhtmDiverse,  with  a  muscular 
impression  contzaeted  into  an  isolated  space  without  bor- 
dering the  limb. 

(t)  Ligament  at  the  lateral  border  of  the  shell,  and  al- 
ways entire. 

Family  Mytilidce. 

Hinge  with'a  subititeriial  ligament,  which  is  marginal, 
linear,  very  entire,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  anterior 
border.    Shell  rarely  foliated. 

Modiola.   Mytilus.  Pinna. 

(tt)  Ligament  at  the  lover  border  of  the  shell,  or 
divided. 

Family  Malleidse. 

ligament  marginal,  sublinear,  either  interrupted  by  cre- 
nulations  or  seri^  teeth,  or  altc^ether  simple.  Shell  sub- 
inequivalve,  foliated 

Crenatula.   Perno.   Malleus.  Avioula.  Meleagrina. 

(**)  lament  not  marginal,  contracted  into  a  short  qiaca 
under  the  umbones,  and  not  forming  a  tendinous  tube 
under  the  shell 

(a)  Ligament  internal  or  demi-intemal.  Shell  regular, 
compact,  not  foliated.* 

Family  Pectinidn. 

Pedum.  lima.  Plagiostoma.  Pecten.  Plieatula.  Spon- 
dylus.  Podopeia, 

(6)  ligament  internal  or  demi-intemal.  Shell  irregular, 
foliated,  sometimes  papyraceous. 

Family  OstreidB. 
(1)  Ligament  demi-iiiter...il,  shell  foliated,  but  nevsithe- 
less  often  acquiring  great  thickness. 

*  tona  foliated  U  b«re  kpiilM  »  nUUik  to  Uw  rtmeUm  of  tbe  ihaB 
UMKntherlhutotlwailffBileunMeiKefc  I 
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Gi7pliat.  Odtroa.  Vuliolla. 

(2)  ligament  internal.  Sholl  dalicata,  papjnraceotu. 

Plaruna.  Auomia. 

<***)  Ligament  either  nuU  or  unknown,  or  represented 
by  a  tendinous  chord  which  sufttaini  the  abell. 

(fi)  Ugament  and  animal  unknown.  Shdl  very  inequh- 
valTs. 

Family  RudiittidsB. 
SphiBnilites.  Radiolites.  Calceola.  BiroBtritet.  Discina. 
Crania. 

(b)  SheH  adherent,  either  immediately  or  by  a  tendinous 
chord  which  sustain*  it,  and  serves  as  a  ligament.  Animal 
with  two  opposed  arms,  which  arc  opposed,  ciliated,  and 
cirrhoui. 

Family  Brachiopodids. 
Conchifers  having  near  the  mouth  two  opposed,  elon- 
gated, ciliated  arms,  rolled  spirally  when  in  reposo.  Hantlo 
bilobated,  the  lubes  separated  anteriorly,  enveloping  or  co- 
vering the  body. 

Shell  bivalve,  adhering  to  marine  bodies,  either  tmmedi- 
atdy  or  by  a  tendinous  chord. 
Wbicula.   Terebratula.  Lingula. 

Class  XIL 
Mollusc  A, 
Order  1. 
Pferopoda. 

No  foot  for  creeping,  nor  arms  for  pn^reas  or  soiling  the 
prey.  Two  fins  opposed  and  similar,  proper  for  natation. 
Body  free  and  floating. 

HyalBa.  Clio.  Cleodora.  Limaclna.  Cymbulia.  Pneu- 
modermon. 

Order  2. 
Gatteropoda. 

Animals  with  a  stntight  body,  never  spiral  nor  enveloped 
in  a  shell  which  can  contain  tlie  entire  anim^ ;  having  under 
the  belly  a  foot  or  muscular  disc  united  to  the  body  nearly 
throughout  its  lenstb.  and  serving  for  creeping. 

Some  naked,  olnera  proLcctcd  by  a  dorsal  shell,  notim- 
bediled  ;  and  others,  on  the  other  hand,  containing  a  shell 
more  or  less  hidden  in  their  mantle. 

1st  Section. 
Hydrobrani^iata. 
Bmnchis,  whatever  be  their  position,  elevated  either  in 
a  net-work,  ip  laminss,  in  a  pectinated  form,  or  in  a 
libbim-like  shape.    The  animals  of  this  section  breathe 
water  only. 

(a)  Brancbie  external,  placed  above  the  mantle,  either 
on  the  back  or  on  the  sides,  and  being  in  no  particular 
eavity. 

FamilyTVitoiiida). 

Gloucus,   Eolis.   Tritonia.   Scytlsea.   Tethya.  Doris. 

(J>)  Branchiffl  placed  under  the  border  of  the  mantle,  and 
dispMed  in  a  longitudinal  series  round  the  body,  or  on  one 
side  only;  not  being  in  any  particular  cavity. 

Family  Pbyllididc 
Phyllidia.   Chitonellus.    Chiton.  Patelh. 

Family  Semipbyllidids. 
BranchiflB  placed  under  the  border  of  the  mantle,  and 
dtsuoBed  in  a  longitudinal  series  on  the  ri^t  side  of  the 

bomr  only. 

Pleurobranchus.  Umbrella. 

(c)  BranchifD  placed  in  a  particular  cavity  upon  the  back, 
situated  anteriorly  near  the  neck.  Shell  always  external, 
and  covering  the  soft  parts. 

Family  Calyptrasidee. 
Parmophorus.   Emarginuln.  Fisaurella.  Pileopsis.  Ca- 
lyptrsea.    Crepidula.  Ancylus? 

(d)  Branchia)  placed  in  I'l  parlicular  cavity  towards  the 
posterior  part  of  the  back,  and  covered  either  by  the  mantle 
or  by  an  opercular  esoutcheon. 

(f>  No  tentaoula. 

Family  BuUidse, 
Akera.   Bullasa.  Bulla, 
(li-)  With  tentaculo. 

Family  Laplysidn. 
Laplysia.  DoUbolhi. 

2nd  Section. 

Pneumobranckiata. 
Branchia  creeping,  in  the  form  of  a  vascular  net-work. 


on  the  wall  of  a  particular  cavity,  the  aperturs  of  which  ii 
a  hole  which  the  animal  eontraeta  or  dilates  at  its  pleasure. 
Animals  of  this  section  breathe  notiiing  but  air. 

Family  Limacidia. 
Ooohidium.  Pormacella.   limax.   Teitacella.  Titriaa. 

Order  3. 
Trachelipoda. 

Body  spiral  in  its  posterior  part,  this  part  being  sepaiated 
from  the  foot,  and  always  enveloped  in  the  shell.  The  fovt 
free,  flattened,  attached  to  the  lower  base  of  the  neck,  or  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  serving  forcraepiBg.  Shell 
spirivalve  and  sheathing  (engoinante). 

Section  I.  (Phytiphagous.) 

Trachelipods  without  a  projecting  siphon,  and  respiring 
in  general  by  means  of  a  hole.  The  greater  part  phytij.ha- 
^out  and  fumiabcd  with  jaws.  Shell  with  the  aperture 
entire,  having  at  its  ba»e  neither  dotsol  subaseendiDg  uoteb 
nor  canal. 

*  Trachelipods  respiring  air  only.  Shell  apirivalve,  aii- 
armed  (mutique),  not  distinctly  nacreous. 

Family  Colimacidn  (terrestrial), 
(a)  Four  tentacles. 

Helix.  Carocolla.  Anostoma.  Helicina.  Pupa.  Cbo- 
silia.  BuUmus.   Achatina.  Suecinea. 

(6)  Two  tentacles. 

Auricuhu  Cyelostoma. 

Family  Limnnidae. 

Amphibious.  living  in  the  water,  but  coming  to  the  wt- 
&ce  to  breathe.   Shell  with  a  sharp  edge  to  the  lipu 

Planorbia.    Physa.   Lymnsea,  or  rather  Limnsea. 

(**)  Trachelipiids  breathing  water  only.  Branchia  pro- 
jecting  in  form  of  filaments,  lumines  or  tuft«  in  liie  blan- 
ch ial  cavity.  Shell  often  nacreous,  andonen  alMo  hariu^ 
protuberant  parts  on  tlie  surftce. 

{a)  Shell  tluviatile,  opeiculatcd,  the  left  border  whirh 
does  not  resemble  a  demt-partition. 

(t)  Shell  with  disunited  bordei-s. 

Family  Mvlanidse. 

Melania.   Mclanopsis.  Pirena. 

(ft)  Shell  with  united  borders. 

Family  Peristomids. 
Valvata.   Paludina.  AmpuUaria. 
(A)  Shell  lluviatile  or  marine,  whose  left  border  or  \q 
resembles  a  demi- partition. 

Family  Neritide. 
Navicella.  Neritina.(fluviatile).  Nerita.  Natica  (mahaelL 
(c)  Shell  marine^  whose  left  lip  does  not  resemble  s 
demi-partition, 
(t)  Shell  floatiDg  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Family  Janthinids. 
Janthina. 

(tt)  Shell  not  floating,  baying  the  s^rture  Terr  wide: 
no  columella. 

Family  Macrostom  ids. 
Sigaretua.   Stomatella.   Stomatia.  Haliotis. 
(ttt)  Apertura  without  any  partiouUr  width :  plaiu  <b 
the  columella. 

Family  Plicacida;. 
Tornatella.  Pyramidella. 
("tttt)  No  plaits  on  the  columella. 

(a)  Borders  of  the  aperture  united  circularly. 

Family  Scalaridaj. 
Vermetus.   Scalaria.  Delphinula. 

(b)  Borders  of  the  aperture  disunited. 

Family  Turbinidse. 
Solarium.    Rotella.   Troehus.    MonodoDta.  or  ralkr 
Monodon.   Turbo.   Plauaxis.   Pfaasianelhi.  Turritella. 

Section  II.  (Zoophagous.) 
Trachelipo<ls  with  a  projecting  siphon,  and  which  onlv 
breathe  the  water  which  arrives  at  the  branchial  by  meat^ 
of  this  siphon.  These  feed  on  animal  substances  only  are 
marine,  Iiave  no  jaws,  and  are  tVimished  with  a  rwtraerile 
proboscis. 

Shell  spiriip-alve.  sheathing  the  soft  parts,  wHh  an  aperture 
which  IS  eUhcr  canaliculated.  or  notched,  or  tnraed  up  at 

Its  base. 

{a)  Shell  with  a  canal  more  or  less  long  at  the  base  of  ils 
aperture,  and  the  fight  border  of  vhwrli^do^^^uige 
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Family  CanaliferidflB. 
«  ». 

No  constant  bourretet  on  the  right  lip  of  the  species. 
Cerithium.  Fleurotomo.  TiurbineUa.  Uaneellaria.  Fas- 
ciolsria.   Fusus.  Fvruliu 

$2. 

A  constant  bourrelet  on  the  right  lip  in  til  the  spedes. 

(a)  No  bourrelet  on  the  spire. 

Struthiolaria. 
Cj3)  Bourrelets  on  the  spire. 
Kanella.   Murex.  Triton. 

(6)  Shell  with  a  canal  more  or  less  long  at  the  base  of 
its  aperture,  and  the  right  border  of  whose  lip  changes  its 
form  with  age,  and  lias  a  sinus  inferiorly. 

PteridsB  (AiUes  or  Wing-shells). 

Rostellaria.   Pterocera,  or  rather  Pteroceras.  Stronibus. 

ic)  Shell  with  a  short  canal,  ascending  posteriorly,  or 
with  an  oblique  notch  at  the  base  of  its  aperture,  this  demi- 
canal  being  directed  towards  the  back. 

Family  PurpuridsB  (Purpuriffires). 
$1. 

An  aaoendiog  canal,  or  recurved  towards  the  back. 
Cassidaria.  Cauis. 
$2. 

An  oblique  notch  directed  backwards. 
Ricinula.  Purpura.  Monoceros.  Goacholepas.  Harpa. 
Dolium.    Buccinum.   Eburna.  Terebnu 

id)  No  oanal  at  the  base  of  the  aperture,  but  a  subdorsal 
notch  and  plaits  on  the  columella. 

Family  Columellidn  (Colamellaires). 
Columbella.   Mitro.   Voluta.   Marginella.  Volvaria. 
(0)  Shell  without  a  canal,  but  having  the  base  of  its 
aperture  notched  or  versant,  and  the  whorls  of  the  spire 
large,  compressed,  and  enrolled  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
last  whorl  nearly  entirely  covers  the  others. 

Family  Convolutidee  (Enroul^). 
Oviilo,  or  rather  Ovulum.  C^proa.  Terebellnm.  An- 
cillaria.   OUva.  Conus. 

Order  IV. 

Cephahpoda. 

Mantle  in  form  of  a  sac,  containing  the  lower  part  of  the 
body.  Head  projecting  from  the  sac,  surrounded  by  arms, 
which  are  not  articulated,  but  furnished  with  suckers 
(ventouses),  and  which  environ  the  mouth.  Two  sessile 
eyes;  two  horny  mandibles  to  the  mouth;  three  hearts; 
sexes  separate. 

I  St  Division. 
Polythalamous  Cephalopods. 
Shell  muKilocular, enveloped  completelyor  partially,  and 
whtch  is  enclosed  iu  the  posterior  part  of  the  animal,  often 
with  adherence. 

*  Shell  muUilocular,  with  simple  chambers. 
(I).  Shell  straight  or  nearly  straight:  no  spiral. 
Family  Orthoceratidie. 
Bel<mnites.  Orthoceras.   NoAnaria.   Hippurites.  Co- 
nilites. 

(2).  Shell  partially  spiral:  last  whorl  continued  in  a 
straiglit  line. 

Family  Lituolitidn. 
Spirula.   Spirolina.  Lituola. 
(3).  Shell  semi-discoid :  spire  eccentria 

Family  Cristacidee. 
Renulina.   Criatellaria.  Orbiculina. 
(4).  Shell  globulose,  spheroidal,  or  oval,  with  enveloping 
whorls  or  partitions  united  en  tunique. 

Family  Spherulids. 
Miliola.   Gyrogona.*  Melonia. 
Shell  discoid,  with  a  central  spire,  and  partitions 
radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

Family  RadtolididEe. 
Rotalia.  Lentieulina.  Placentula. 
(6).  Shell  discoid,  with  a  central  spire,  and  partitions 
which  do  not  extend  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

Family  Nautilidffi. 
Bisooi-bis.  Sidarolites.  Polystomella.  Vortidalis.  Num 
muUtes.  Nautilus. 
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**  Shell  multflocular,  with  chambers  ^hed  (deewpto^ 
at  the  olges. 

Family  Ammonitidn. 
Ammonites.  (MtuUtes.  Ammonoceras.  Tnrrilites.  Bm 
culites. 

8nd  Division. 
Monothalamous  Gepnaiopods. 
Shell  unilocular,  entirely  external,  and  enveteping  the 
animal. 

Genus,  Ai^nauta 

3rd  Division. 
Sepiary  Cephalopods. 
No  shell,  either  inieroal  or  external.   A  solid  free  creta- 
ceous or  horny  body,  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  animals. 

Genera  ■ — Octopus.  Loligopsis.   I^ligo.  Sepia 

Order  V 

Heteropoda. 

Body  free,  elongated,  swimming  horixontally.  Head  dis- 
tinct; two  eyes.  No  arms  surrounding  the  head;  nofbet 
under  the  belly  or  under  the  throat  for  creeping.  One  or 
more  flns,  without  any  regular  order,  and  not  duposed  by 
pairs. 

Genera: — Carinaria.   Pterotrachea.  PhylliiDe. 

Such  was  Lamarck's  arrangement,  as  he  finally  left  it; 
after  various  modifications  in  the  course  of  his  publications, 
from  the  commencement  of  them  to  the  second  edition  of 
his  *  Animaux  sans  vertebras.*  During  that  interval  many 
authors  had  presented  their  viem  to  the  puUic,  and  we 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  them. 

In  1800,  M.  d'Audehard  de  F^ruBsac  (the  fiitber)  pro- 
duced a  system  of  Concholc^y  based  on  Uie  consideration 
of  the  animal  and  its  shell.  He  introduced  some  observa- 
tions on  the  complete  or  incomplete  state  of  what  he  calls 
the  '  spiral  cone  *  of  the  shell,  and  the  point  of  attachment 
of  the  foot,  under  the  neck  or  under  the  belly  of  the  Gastro- 
pods, His  views  were  limited  to  the  terrestrial  and  fluvia- 
tile  MoUusks,  or  '  Musculites,*  as  be  calls  them,  and  sub- 
divides them  into  orders  almost  as  numerous  as  big  genera, 
among  which  we  find  HelicoUniax,  farming  the  passage 
between  the  Umacet  and  the  JSelicet. 

The  work  of  M.  Bosc,  in  the  supplements  to  Buflbn 
(Det.,  1602),  may  he  considered  as  rather  of  a  retrograde 
character,  for  it  still  clung  to  the  system  of  Linnnus  as 
amended  by  Bruguidre ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  progress 
already  made,  we  find  him  adhering  to  the  terms  Molltu- 
cous  Warms  and  Testaceous  H-'onra,  as  designating  the 
Naked  and  Testaceous  Mollttsca.  His  divisions  were  nearly 
those  of  BruguiSre.  though  be  adopted  the  new  subdivisions 
which  Cuvier  and  Lamarck  had  established,  and  appears  to 
have  been  conscious  of  the  value  of  those  innovations.  Bosc 
was  an  observer,  and  had  studied  many  of  the  Molbuca  in 
a  living  state.  He  established  many  new  facts  and  some 
new  genera. 

In  I6(t3  appeared  the  Prodromus  of  the  work  of  Draper' 
naud.  which  was  not  published  till  after  his  death  in  1808, 
on  the  Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile  MoHuaca  of  France.  This 
work  is  conceived  and  executed  in  a  philosophical  spirit, 
and  with  rational  views  of  a  natural  system  of  classification. 
He  abandoned  the  arbitrary  method  of  Linnteus,  and  re- 
turned to  the  principle  proposed  by  Reaumur  <]711)  in  bis 
'  Memoir  on  the  Progressive  Motions  of  Shells,*  making  Us 
classification  that  of  Cuvier. 

Tbe'Natural  History  of  Mollusca,'  for  Sonnini's  edition 
of  Buffon,  was  hardly  commenced  by  Denys  de  Montfort, 
and  almost  entirely  executed  by  M.  de  Roissy.  The  classi- 
fication is  carried  out  on  the  principles  of  Cuvier,  but  the 
author  differs  from  Cuvier  on  some  points,  as,  for  instance, 
in  thinking  that  the  section  of  the  Anodons  ought  not  im- 
mediatoly  to  follow  that  of  the  Oysters,  and  that  the  aper- 
ture  which  Cuvier  regarded  as  anterior  in  Biphora  web  nudly 
posterior — an  opinion  in  which  he  is  supported  by  MM. 
Bosc,  P^n,  De  Blainville,  ChamiBso,  and  Kuhl.  In  this 
work  the  analogy  of  the  Polythalamous  or  chambered  shells 
is  pointed  out  M.  de  Roissy  appears  to  have  perceived  the 
passage  from  the  Univalve  to  the  Bivalve  MoUusks  by  ' 
means  of  the  Patetl^,  and  be  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  placed  AspergiUum  near  to  Fistularta,  a  position  whidi 
it  still  holds. 

M.  Dnmirilt  in  1806,  published  in  his  'Zoologie  Andv' 
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tique*  a  classification  of  MoUusca  nearly  similar  to  that  of 
Cuvier.  M.  Dum£ril  divides  the  Molluiea  into  five  orders  : 
Cephaiopodot  Pleropoda,  Gasteropoda,  Aoephala,  and  Bra- 
chopoda.  Ill*  principal  novelties  in  this  publication  were 
a  division  of  the  Gaiteropcda,  aecording  to  their  or^ns  of 
retpitatiui.  into  three  1km\\i»~-Dermobranch*ata,  Siphono- 
brmehiata,  and  AtMobranehiaia^yrhieh  correspond  nearly 
to  the  three  divisions  established  on  the  structure  of  the 
•hell ;  and  a  separation  of  the  Braehiopoda  as  a  distinct 
wder. 

In  1808  Denys  de  Montfort  published  his  Univalves 
Cioitonnies,  and  in  1810  the  second  volume  of  his  Conchy- 
lioh^  Systematique,  containing  the  Univalvet  non  C'/oi- 
tonneet.  His  genera  are  venr  uumcrous,  and  not  many  of 
them  are  retained  at  present  by  zoologists,  Ihouj^h  they  are 
for  the  most  part  neatly  defined.  His  method  is  only  car- 
ried out  with  regard  to  the  Univalves;  but  his  primary 
division  rests  upon  the  number  of  valves,  and  is  separated 
into  Univalve*,  Muttivalvet,  and  Bivalvet,  as  in  the  systems 
of  the  older  ciHichola^ts.  He  differs  however  in  restriet- 
ing  the  term  MuUnahe*  to  shells  made  up  of  several 
united  pieeei»  without  any  sotution  of  continuity ;  whilst  he 
applies  the  term  Dittivakiet  to  shells  made  up  of  many 
pieces,  but  not  eolwreot  nor  adherent  to  each  other,  as 
Teredo,  Fitiulana,  Balanus,  &c. 

Oken,  in  1810,  read  to  the  society  of  Grottm^en  a  paper 
upon  tbe  knowledge  of  Molluscs  apart  fiom  their  shells  and 
upon  a  natural  classification  e^itublished  upon  this  basis; 
and  carried  out  this  principle  in  his'  Manual  of  Nat.  Hist.,' 

Sublished  at  Jena  in  1816.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
0  more  than  call  the  reader's  attention  to  this  work,  which 
he  will  And  well  worthy  of  perusal,  though  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  new  prindple  of  arrangement,  and  there  is  some- 
what too  mneh  of  change  of  name  about  his  genera,  of 
which  there  are  hut  £w  really  new;  nor  can  we  do 
more  than  hmt  at  the  wotIc  of  M.  Raflnesque  (Palermo, 
1814).  About  the  year  1816  much  light  was  thrown  on 
the  Aggregated  MoUusea  by  Lesueur,  Desmarest,  and  above 
all  by  Uie  great  Savi^y,  and  in  1817  M.  de  Blainville  first 
made  known  the  principles  of  his  system,  which  he  after- 
wards carried  out  to  its  completion,  and  to  which  we  shall 
call  attention  in  the  proper  place.  The  systems  of  Goldfuss 
bnd  Ranzani  appeared  in  the  same  year,  1820,  the  first  at 
Nuremberg  and  the  second  at  Bologna ;  the  first  may  be 
regarded  as  a  compilation  of  tbe  labours  of  those  malacolo- 
gists  who  had  embraced  the  natural  system ;  and  the  basis  of 
the  second,  as  far  as  the  Cirrhipeds  are  concerned,  rests  on 
the  structure  of  the  shell  and  ito  operculum  without  regard 
to  the  animal,  and.  as  flu*  as  relates  to  the  acephalous  mol- 
lusks,  does  little  more  than  give  new  denominations  to  the 
fbur  sections  of  that  division. 

H.  de  K^russac  (the  son)  divided  (1819)  the  Hollusca 
into  two  grand  sections,  flio  C^uitetu  and  the  Aee^- 

Cephalous  Stdlusca. 

These  are  divided  into  three  classes—CJephalopodt^  Ptero* 
podsi  and  Gastropods. 

Tbe  first  class,  Cephalopods,  contained  the  two  orders, 
Decapods  and  Octopods,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  Dr. 
X«aco.  This  class  in  the  system  of  De  Firussac  embraces 
all  tbe  naked  cephalopods  and  all  the  animals  with  multi- 
locular  shells ;  but  was  subsequently  considerably  modified 
in  a  joint  work  with  M.  d'Orbigny. 

The  second  class,  Pterupodt,  which  originally  ooosisted  of 
the  families  Hyalnn,  Lunacinee,  the  Clios,  the  Pneumo- 
derms,  and  the  Phytlirhoes,  also  underwent  considerable 
changes  in  a  subsequent  and  joint  work  with  M.  Rang. 

The  third  class,  Gastropods,  are  divided  into  the  following 
orders  and  subnders: — I.  Nudibianohians  (AnUirobran- 
chians  and  Polybranchians).  2.  Infbrohranehians  (Philli- 
diaos  and  Semi-philtidians).  3.  Tectibranchians.  4,  Pul- 
monians  without  an  operculum  (G^philians,  Gehydrophy- 
lians,  and  Hygrophilians).  5.  Operculated  Pulmonians. 
6.  Peetinibranchians  (Pomastomes,  Hemipomastomes,  Apo- 
mastomes,  and  Adeloderms).  7.  ficutibranchi^ns  Ormiers^ 
(Hatiotis,  Sec),  Calyptracians,  Heteropods.  8.  C^rolobran- 
chians  (Chismobrandiians  and  Poly]daxiph(«es). 

Aeephatous  MoUusea. 

These  are  divided  into  four  classes— Cirripedes,  Brachio- 
pods,  Lamellibranchians,  and  Tuniciers. 

The  first,  Cirripedett  is  divided  into  the  «ders— Sesnle 
Onipedfls  and  Pedunculated  Ciiripedes. 


The  second,  Brachiopods,  contains  the  three  fmmilies 
lingulidae,  Terebratulidie,  and  Cranids. 

The  third,  Lamellibraitchiant,  comprehends  five  orders— 
the  Ostraceans,  Mytilaoeans,  Benrtiers  (Tridacna  and  Hip- 
popus),  tbe  Cardiaceans,  and  the  Buftrm^s  ^yids,  Sole- 
nias,  Pholidee,  and  TuUoolidn). 

Ihe  fourth.  Twdden,  oonsists  of  the  two  nrders  Teth:d 
Ascidians  (Tethidee  and  tbe  Pyrosomes)  and  Tbalid  Aici- 
dians  (Biphora,&c.). 

In  England  Dr.  Leaeh  had  been  active  in  introducing  a 
natural  system,  as  appears  from  his  published  papers,  de- 
scriptions, and  works.  He  had  it  in  contemplation  to  pub- 
lish a  general  history  of  English  Mollusca;  but  the  mjst 
distressing  of  maladies  deprived  zoolt^  of  one  of  its  most 
zealous  cultivators,  and  the  work  has  never  appesred. 

Mr.  Gray  (John  Edward)  published  in  the  London  Medi- 
cal Repontory  (1821),  his  system,  which  divides  tbe 
Mollusca  (taken  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  wd)  iaio 
seven  classes. 

The  first,  Aiilliobraehiophora  (Cephalopods)  oonsiM  of 
three  orders— Anosteophora,  Sepisephora.  and  Nautilo- 
phora. 

The  second,  Gastermodtyphora,  is  divided  into  three  sub- 
classes—PntfuntoAroncAia,  Cryptobrancfu'd,  and  Gyeim 
branehia. 

The  first  of  these  subelaeees  contains  two  orders — Adcb- 
pneumona  and  Phaneropneumona.  Tbe  second  embraces 
nine  orders— the  Ctenobranchia,  which  an  divided  into  six 
sections  by  the  application  of  a  new  principle,  viz.  tbe  form 
of  tbe  operculum :  the  Trachelobranchia ;  tbe  Monopleoro- 
branchia;  the  Notobranchia;  the  Chismatabraochis ;  the 
Dicranobrancbia :  tbe  Cyclobranchia ;  tbe  Polyplaoophoia; 
and  the  Kpleurohranchia.  The  third  ctatt  oonsisia  of  two 
onteis— Pygobranchia  and  Polybrancbia. 

Mr.  Gray's  third  class,  Ghuteroiaerophora,  eorresuonda 
with  the  Heteropods  of  lamarek,  and  u  Aaibir  to  M.  de 
Blainville's  order  Nucleobranchiata. 

The  fourth  class,  Stomaiopterophora,  corngfouiiag  -with 
the  Pteropoda,  contains  two  orders,  PterobrancluaiiA'Dae 
tyliob  ranch  in. 

The  fifth  class,  Saecopkora  (Tuniciers  of  LaraaxekX  con- 
sists of  three  orders — Holobranehia,  T^HBobnodiia,  and 
Diphyllobranchia. 

The  sixth,  CondiopAora,  consists  of  orders  depending  oa 
the  number  of  muscular  impressions,  and  denominated  tnc 
the  form  of  the  foot,  as  Cladopoda,  Leptopoda,  PhyUopsdi, 
Pogonopoda,  and  Micropoda. 

The  seventh,  Spirobraeki(^iliora,  corrasponda  with  tht 
Braehiopoda. 

M.  de  Blainville,  who  in  1814  had  pabUsbed  ha  £ia 
sketch  of  a  methodical  arrangement  <^  the  Jfis/ooozoa,  as 

he  designates  the  animals  on  whidi  we  are  treating  Kii 
ftirthcr  developed  that  method  in  1817  in  his  '  Prodromia 
of  a  general  dassification  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Tbe 
organ  upon  which  that  arrangement  is  based  is  the  orgaa 
of  respiration,  and  it  was  finally  perfected  in  the  netbod 
which  appeared  in  his  *  Manuel  de  Malacogie^*  (182jX  We 
here  give  an  outline  of  it. 

Type. 

Mal&cozoa. 
C^ass  I.  Cephalophora. 
Order  1. 
Cryptodibranchiata. 
Family  1.  Octocera,  containim;  the  genus  Octopus,  iriiidi 
includes  Eledone  (Leach)  and  Cfcythoe  (Raflnesque). 

Family  2.  Decacera,  including  the  genus  Loligo  (Sepioh 
and  Cranchia,  Leach.  Onychoteuthis,  LichtenaL,  (he  SaM- 
tated  Calamaries,  Pteroteuthis,  Sepioteuthis)  and  the  eenen 
Sepia.  Beloptera. 

Order  2. 
Cel^laeea. 

Family  1.  Spherulacea,  consisting  of  the  genus  Miliola 
(including  Pollontes  of  De  Montfort).  Melonia  (including 
Borelis  of  De  Montfort),  Saracenaria,  and  Textularia. 

Family  2.  Ptanulaeea,  comprising  Renidina,  including 
Frondicularia  of  IHfrance;  and  Peneroplis,  indndioK  Pla- 
nularia  of  Defrance. 

Familv  3.  Nummulaeee,  c^taininsr  Nummolites,  in- 
cluding Lycopbris  of  De  Montf. ;  Helicites,  including  Ro- 
talites  and  Eseon  of  Da  Mont ;  Sidea^Hin^itK^nK  Tino- 
ponu  and  Sidnolithes  of  >])»^ilf7<»Mfti^^ 
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notes,  Helenii,  and  Arohaias  of  the  same;  Plaoentula, 
including  Eponidea  and  FloriluB  of  the  same ;  and  Vortici- 
alis,  including  TbemeoQ>  Sporiliis,  and  Andfomedes  of  the 
lame. 

Order  3. 
Polythalamaesa. 
Family  1.  Orthooeratm.  Qerura*  (with  simple  chambers 
or  partitions),  Belemuites,  includinff  Callirfaoe,  Hibolithes, 
Porodraf^ufl,  Cetocis,  Acamas,  and  Paclitesof  De  Kontf.: 
Conulana ;  Cooilites,  including  Acbelois.  Amimonus,  ana 
Thalamus  of  the  same ;  Orthoceraa,  including  Nodosaria 
(Lam.),  Reophax,  and  Molossus  of  De  Montf.  **  (with 
•inuous  chambers),  BacuUteSt  including  Tiranites  of  the 
samfc 

Family  8.  latoacea.  Omera  *  (with  simple  obambers), 
Ichthyosarcolitbes ;  Lituola;  Spirula,  including  Hortolus 
and  Lituitea  of  De  Montf.,  and  Spirolina  of  Lam.  **  (with 
sinuous  chambers),  Hamites  and  Ammonoceratita. 

Family  3.  Cristacea.  Genera,  Crepidulina,  inoladioR 
AstacoI\is,C!ancns,  and  Feriples  of  De  Montf. ;  Oreas;  and 
lintburia. 

Familjr  4.  Ammonacea.  G^m^ra,  Discorbites ;  Scwhites; 
Ammonites;  and  Simplegaa,  including Amnionitei,Planu- 
lites,  and  Amoltheus  of  De  Montf. 

Family  5.  Nautilacea.  Genera,  OrbuHtes,  including 
Aganides  and  Pelagus  of  De  Montf. ;  Nautilus,  including 
Angulithes,  Oceanus,  and  Bi&iphytes  of  the  same ;  Polysto- 
meUa,  inda^ng  Gewfaonus,  Pelorus,  Blphidium,  Phone- 
mus.  Chrywlos,  ud  Mebuis  of  the  same ;  Lenticulina, 
including  Patrodea,  Nonion,  Maorodites,  RobuTus,  Lamps, 
Pbaramum.  Autenor,  Clisiphontei^  Bhinocurus,  Henon, 
and  Spincterutes  of  tiie  same. 

Family  6.  Turbinacea.  Genera^  Cibicides ;  Rotaliles, 
including  Storilus,  CidaroUus,  and  CSortalus  of  De  Hontf. 

Family  7.  Tuirieulacea.  Gmu$,  Turrilites. 

cautiL 

Paraoephalophora. 
Subclass  L 

Faraoephaltqpboca  Dioiea  (Aquatic,  but  capable  of  liTing  tat 
Mme  time  out  of  water), 

J  1- 

Organs  of  lespiration,  and  shell  non-^mmetrical,  and 
almost  eonttantly  turned  spirally  from  left  to  right. 

Order  1. 

Family  1.  Siphonostomata  (Murex,  Linn.).  Gmera  * 
(no  persistent  bourrdet  on  the  rieht  lip),  Pleurotoma,  in- 
cluding OaTHtula,  I^m.;  Rostetlaria,  including  Hi'ppo- 
chrenesof  DeMontC;  Fnsiu,incIudinKLatirusof  DoMontf. ; 
Pyrula,  including  Fulgur  of  De  Montf,  and  Melongrena 
and  Rapana  of  Sohum. ;  Fasciolaria ;  Turbinella,  induding 
Polygonum  of  Sebum. ;  Triton,  including  Lotorium,  Aquit- 
lus,  and  Persona  of  De  Montf.,  and  Struthiolaria  of  Lam. ; 
Ranella,  including  Buflb  and  ApoUon  of  De  Montf.;  Murex, 
including  Brmtes.  CSiicorenSk  lyphii,  and  Pboe  of  the 
same. 

Family  2.  Sntomostomata  (Bucdnum,  linn.).  Genera* 
(Turriculated  Entomostomes]^  Cerithium,  induding  Ver- 
tagus  of  Sohum.;  Triphora  or  Triatoma  of  Desnayes; 
Nerin6  of  Defrance,  Fotamidei  of  Brongniart,  Pyrazus  of 
De  Montf,  and  Pinna  of  lam.;  Melanopsis;  Flanaxis; 
Subula.  **  (Turbinaceous  Entomostomes,  or  tiiose  whose 
spire  is  moderately  elongated  and  rarely  subturriculated), 
Terebra;  Bbuma:  Buccinum,  including  Alectrion  and  Cy- 
clops of  De  Montf,  and  Nassa  of  I^am.  ***  (AmpuUaceous 
Entomostoines,  or  those  whose  shell  is  in  general  globulose), 
Harpa ;  Dolium, including  Perdix  of  DeMontf ;  Cassidaria, 
including Oniieia of  Sowetby;  Cassia;  Ridnula,  including 
Siatrum  of  De  Montf;  Cancellaria;  Purpura,  including 
Monooeros  of  De  Montf  ****  (^tteloid  Entomostomes,  or 
those  whose  shell  is  in  its  totality  very  wide,  very  flat,  with 
a  spire  but  little  marled,  and  no  oolumella),  Ckincholepas. 

FamUy  3.  Angyoatomata.  Genera  *  (an  operculum), 
Strombni,  inehiding  Ptaroeenu  of  Lam.;  Coniu,  induding 
RhoiAlm,  Cylindfliv  KoUm,  and  Hermea  of  De  Montf  ** 
(no  operoulnm),  Terebellnm,  induding  Seraphs  of  De 
Montf;  OliTa:  Anoillaria;  Mitra,t induding  Tutris  of 
De  Montf ;  Imtaicaiia  of  SohnnL,  and  Concnkz  of  Swain- 
'  t  H>.OnxaMNdlLd*BUnmsfM«MWHa«id^hanTflPMC»- 


son ;  Voluta,  including  Turbinellus  of  Oken  and  Cambium 
of  De  Montr ;  MarginpUa,  including  Volvaria  of  Lam. ; 
Peribolus;t  C^na;  Ovula,  including  Calpuraus,  tllti- 
mus.  and  Radius  of  De  Montf. 

Order  2. 

AiijAotwbranMaia, 

Family  1.  (3onio8tomata  (Trochus,  Linn.).  Generq, 
Solarium,  induding  Madurites  of  Lesueur  and  Buompbalua 
of  Sowerby ;  Trochus.  including  Inftmdibulum,  Phorus, 
Calcar,  Tectus,  Telescopium  and  Cantharidus  of  De  Montf, 
and  Rotella  of  Lam. 

Family  2.  Cricostomata  (Turbo,  Linn.).  Genera,  Turbo, 
iocluding  Clanculus  and  Meleagna  of  DeMontf:  Labio 
of  Oken,  Monodonta  of  Lam.,  and  Littorina  of  De  Ferussac ; 
Pleurotomarium ;  Delpbinula,  including  Trigonostoma ; 
Turritelta;  Proto;  Scalaria,  including  Adona  of  Leach; 
Vermetus ;  Siliquaria ;  Magilus ;  Valvata :  Cyclostoma,  in- 
cluding Gyclophorus  of  De  Montf.;  and  Pbludina. 

Family  3.  Ellipsostomata.  Genera,  Sfelania ;  Rissoa, 
including  Alvania of  Risso;  FhasianeUia;  AmpoUaria,  in- 
cluding Lanistes  of  De  Montf ;  Helidna,  iDCluding  Am- 
pullina  and  Olygira  of  Say;  Pleurocerus,  induding  Oxy- 
trSme  of  Rafinesque. 

Family  4.  HemiCTcIostoma  (Nerila,  Linn.).  Genera, 
Natica,  including  Polinlces  of  De  Montf. ;  Nerita.  *  (right 
lip  dentated,  Nerita,  Lam.),  Feloronta  of  Oken  and  Clithon 
of  De  Hontf  **  (right  lip  not  toothed),  Neritina,  Lam,; 
Velates*  De  Montf ;  Pileolus,  Sow. ;  Septaria. 

PaavUy  9>  Oqrstoma.  Oerau,  Janthina. 

SobclaBsII. 
Paraoephalophora  Monoiea. 

$1. 

Oigana  of  respiratioQ,  and  shell,  where  it  exists,  noiMym* 
matncal. 

Order  I. 
Pulmaitranehiaia. 
Family  1.  limnaeea.  (?flMra,Iimnm,ineludingRadix 
of  De  Montf  and  Omphiscola  of  Raflnoeque;  Pfaysa; 

Planorbis. 

Family  2,  Auriculacea  (Voluta,  pars.  Linn.).  Generot 
Pedipes,  including  Tomatella}  and  Conovulus,  Lam.; 
Auricula,  induding  Scarabus  of  De  Montf,  (^aiTohium 
ofMiill..  and  PhytlaofGrav;  Pyramidella.$ 

Family  3.  limacinea  (Helix,  Lann.,  terrestrial).  *  (anterior 
border  of  the  mantle  elevated  into  a  roll  (bourrelet)  and  not 
a  buckler;  a  diell).  Genera,  Sucdnea,  induding  Amphi- 
bulimus.  Lam. ;  Bulimus,  induding  Bulimulus,  Leach ; 
Achatina,  including  Lrfguus  and  Pdypbemus  of  Pe  Montf ; 
Clausilia;  Pupa,  induding  Cbondrus  of  Cuvier,  Gibbus  of 
De  Montf.,  Vertigo  of  1^1.,  and  Partula  of  De  F^russ. ; 
Tomogeres  (Anostoma,  Lam.) ;  Helix  *  (circumference  of 
the  shell  constantly  carinated  or  subcarineted  at  all  ages. 
Carocolla,  Lam.),  including  Iberus,  Caracolus.  Acavus,  and 
Zonites  of  Do  Montf,  and  Helicella  of  Lam.  **  (anterior 
border  of  the  mantle  enlarged  intoa  kind  of  buckler;  shell 
null  or  nearly  membranous),  Helicolimax,  including  Heli 
carion  of  De  F£ru8S. ;  Testacdla ;  Parinacella ;  Limaoella ; 
Limax,  induding  Ariim  of  De  F^niss. ;  Philomiqiw  and 
Eum^e  of  R^u. ;  Onchidiuqi,  including  Veroniodla  of  Da 
Blainv. 

Order  2. 
ChimobranchiaUL 

Oorioodk;  8igantps;CrTptoBtonia;Oxinot;StDiBaMU;| 
and  Vdutina. 
Orders. 
Monopleurobranchiata. 
Family  1.  Suba^ysiacea.   Genera,  BatOutUt;  Flenro- 
brandias;'ft  and  Fleunbianehidium. 
Family  S.  Aplysiaeaa.    Qenmv,  A^yna,  induding  Ao- 
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toon  of  Oken ;  Dolabella ;  Bursatella ;  Notarcliui ;  and 
Elwift.  • 

ramilj  3.  Patello'ideo.  Genera,  Umbrella  (Acartlo  of 
llwerle) ;  Siphonaria ;  and  Tylodino. 

Amily  4.  Akera.  Genera,  Bulla,  including  Aplustro  of 
Sebum,  and  Atys  and  Scapliaader  of  De  Montf. ;  Bullero- 
phiit;  BuUsa;  Loboria;  Sormutuii;  Gaateroptera;  and 
Attai. 

J  2. 
Order  1. 
Aporobranchiata. 
Family  I.  Tbecouinata.    Genera,  Hytltea;  Cleodoro, 
including  Vaginella  of  Daudin  and  Styliola  of  Lesueur ; 
Cymbulia,  including  Argivora  of  Lesueur;  and  Pyrgo. 

Family  2.  Gymnosomata.    Genera,  Clio,  including  Clio- 
dites,  Quoy,  and  Gaim. ;  and  PneumodL>rma, 
Family  3.  Fstlosumata.   Genust  Pbylliriie 

Older  2. 

Poljfbranehiata. 

Family  1.  Tetraccrata.  Genera,  Glaucus;  Laniogcrua; 
Tei^pei;  Cavolina;  Eolida;  DermatobraneliuB;  and  Pla- 
cobranehus, 

Foouly  2.  Dioerato.  Genera,  Scyllna;  Tritonia;  and 
Tethya. 

Order  3. 

CyelobnuMUm. 

Genera,  Doria,  induding  Fblycerm  of  Cut.  ;  Onchidorii ; 
and  Peronia. 

Order  4. 
Ir^/itrobranc/uatiL 
Oenera,  Pbyllidia  and  Lniguells. 

Order  5. 
Nucleobranchiata. 
Family  1.  Noctopoda.    Genera,  Pterotrochea,  including 
Firolo,  Firoloides  and  Sagitella  of  Lesueur;  and  Can- 
nana. 

Family  2.  Pteropoda.  Genera,  AtlaQta*  Spiratella,  and 
Awnnuta. 

Subolav  IIL 
Paraeephalophora  Hermaphrodita  (Patella,  Linn.). 
$1. 

Orgui  of  respiration  and  sbell  symmatrical. 
Order  1. 
Cirrhobrant^iatti. 
OemUt  Dentalium,  including  Entale  of  Defi-. 

Order  2. 
Ceroieobranehiata. 
FamiW  l.   Retifera.    Genus  Patella,  including  Heldon 
of  De  Montf. 

Family  2.  Branchifera.  Genera  Fiaaurella;  Emai^nula. 
including  Rimuta  of  Defrance ;  and  Pannophorus. 

*2. 

Organa  of  nspintion  and  shell  non^ymmetrioaL 

Order  3. 
Scutibranchiata, 
FamiW  I,   Otidea.  GMtfro.  Haliotis,  including  PadoUua 
of  De  Montf.,  and  Stomatia  of  Lam. ;  and  Ancylus. 

Family  2.  Calyptracea.  0«n«ra,  Gr^dula;  Calyptnea; 
C^pnlua ;  Hipponyx;  and  Notrema. 

ClasAUL 
Acepbalophora. 

Order  l. 
JPalHobranckiiUa. 

i  I. 

Shell  symmetrical. 
Oenera,  Lingula,  Terebratulo,  including  Pentamerus, 
Spirifer,  and  Pioduetua,  Sow.,  Strygocepbidus,  Defr„  and 
Maeas;Theeidea;  Stntphomena;  FachyteB;  Dianefaorajand 
FOwipda. 

$2. 

Shell  non-qrmmetrical,  irrognlar,  conatanily  adherent. 
Genera,  Orhfeula,  including  Discina,  Lam.;  and  Crania. 


Orders. 
Kudista. 

Genera,  Spherulites;  Hippuriies;  Radiulitea;  BinMtriies; 
including  lodamiu  of  l>efr. ;  and  Calceolo. 

Order  3. 
LameUibranchiata. 

Family  1.  Ostmcea.  Genera,  Anomia;  Flafcuna;  Har- 
pax ;  Ostrea ;  and  Gr)-pliaea. 

Family  2.  Suboslracea  (O^treo,  Linn.).  Genera^  OiXie^: 
Spondylus;  Plicatula;  Hiiiniles;  Pecten,  including  Am-.- 
aium  and  Pandora  of  M^eile,  and  Neithea  of  Drouet. 
Pedum ;  and  Lima. 

Family  3.  Margaritarea.  G^nfro,  Vulsella;  MalU.*-.:-.; 
Perna ;  Crenatula ;  Inoceramus  ;  Catillus ;  Pulvinites ;  Ger- 
villia;  and  Avieula,  including  Margaritipbom  of  M^r^e 
Margarita,  Leacb,  Meleagrioa,  Lam. 

Family  4.  Mytilacea.  Genera,  Mrtilus,  including  M- 
diolaanuLithodomus  (Lithophaga  of  Megeric) ;  Pinia. 

Family  5.  Polrodonta,or  ArcaccafArca,  Linn.)-  Gmcri, 
Area,  including  Trisis  of  Oken,  and  Cuculloca  of  I^eil; 
Pectunculus;  and  Nucula. 

Family  6.  Submytilacea.  *  (species  with  an  cpiu^rii.- 
and  nacreous;  freshwater').  Genera,  Anodonta,  inclu'Mi:^ 
Berpolis,  I^ach,  Iridina,  Lam.,  Dipsas  of  Leach,  Alasn::->i- 
donta  of  Say,  and  Cristaria  of  Sebum. ;  Unio.  in(-!u<l..ic 
Hyria  and  Castalia  of  Lam.  *  *  (species  without  aa 
e%'ident  epidermis,  not  nacreous,  and  more  or  less  per- 
tinated;  marine).  Cardita,  including  Venericaidia  aoJ 
Cypricaidia  of  Lam. 

Family  7.  Cfaamacea.  *  (shell  irref^ar).  Genefa. 
Chama,  including  Chamostiea  of  De  Ruissy ;  l)](.-en^ 
Etberia.i-  *  *  (shell  regular).  Tridaena,  including  Hi[)- 
popus ;  Isocardia;  Trigonia,  including  Opis  of  Defc. 

Family  8.   Conchacea.    ^  1.    Regular  Coachacca  nith 
lateral  distant  teeth.   Genera,  Cardium,  loeludii^  Hcmi- 
cardium  ;  Dunax,  including  Capsa,  Lam. ;  TelUna,  including 
Tellinidea,  Lam.;  Lucina,  including  l.ri}rip«s  of  Pali,  Ani- 
phidesma  of  Lam.,  firnbria  of  Mcgerle,  Cotbis  ot  Cu\'. ; 
Cj'clas,  including  Cornea,  Corbicula,  and  Pisam  of 
gerle,  Cyrena  and  Gatathtcaof  Lara.;  Cypriua;  Maclra;a'.;il 
Erycina.    (  2.  Re}j;ular  Conchacea  without  lateral  disti.1'. 
teeth.   Crassatella;  Venus,  including  Arlheniis  ol  Pi^ 
Venus,  Cytherioa,  and  Crassina  of  X^m.  (Astute  of  Svs- 
erby,  Nicania,  Leach).  Triquetra  of  De  Blainv.,  and 
coma  of  Leacb.   ^  3.  Irr^ular  Coiiehaoea ;  Venerupi^  i> 
cludinc*  Rupellaria  of  Fl.  de  Bell.,  and  Petricola  of 
Ckiralliopbaga  :  Clolbo;  and  Ungulina. 

Family  9.   Pyloridea.   {  1.  Ligament  internal.  (kvr.i, 

*  0)rbuia;  Sphsena;  Osteodesma,  including  Rupic.iia  of 
Fl.  de  Bell.:  Tbracia;  Hemicyclostoma ;   and  Au:ju. 

*  *  Mya,  including  Erodona  of  Daudin ;  Lutricub,  to- 
cluding  Ligula  of  Leach,  and  Lutntria  of  Lam.  §  1.  Liga- 
ment external  and  convex.  Psammocola.  including  Psul- 
mobia  and  Psamrootea  of  Lam. ;  Soletellina;  Saoiniinolaru; 
Solecurtus;  Solen  ;  Solemya  ;  Glycimera,  including  Alro- 
concha  ?;  Panopaa ;  Saxicava ;  Byasomya ;  RhombjttWs : 
Hiatella,  including  Biapbohus  of  Leach;  Gastrocbwu; 
Ctavagella ;  and  Aapergillum. 

Family  10.  Adesmacea.  G«mra,Ru)las,includii%Mar- 
tesia  of  Leach ;  Toedina ;  Teredo ;  Fistulana ;  and  Sqptaiia. 

OMer  4. 
Heferobranehiaia. 

Family  1.  Ascidiacea  (Ascidia,  Linn.).  Tribe  1.  Simpie 
Aicidians.  Genera,  Ascidia ;  BipapiUaria ;  Foclia.  Tribe  i. 
Aggregated  Ascidians,  Pyura ;  Distoma,  including  Si^el- 
lina  of  Savign.;  Botryllus,  including  Diazoma  and  Puly- 
clina  of  Savign.,  and  Polycyclus  and  Botryllus  of  Lam.: 
Synoicum,  including  Enoiclium.  Didermum,  and  Aplidiun 
of  Savign.,  and  Pulmonella  of  Lam. 

Famuy  2.  Salpacea.  Tribe  I.  Simple  Salpians.  6f- 
Hera,  Salpa,  including  the  genera  Monophore  and  Timo- 
rienne  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Tribe  2.  Aggregated  Ssi' 
plana,  PyroMma. 

Sub-type. 
Malentozoaua. 

ClosB  L 
Neraatopoda. 

Family.!.  I^padicea.   Genera,  Lepas ;  Gymnolepas, 
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inc.  uding  Otion  and  Cineras  of  Leach ;  PentaleiMts,  in- 
cluding Pentalasmis  and  Pollicipes  of  Leach ;  Pmylepas, 
including  Scalpellum  of  Leach ;  and  Litbolepaa. 

Family  2.  Balauidea.  (Balanus.  Brug.)-  *  (operculum 
articulated,  and  more  or  less  verttcalj.  Genera,  Balanus, 
including  Aeasta  of  Leach;  Ochthoaia;  Cuuia.  including 
Asemus  ofRanzani ;  Creusia,  including  Pyrgoma  of Savign. ; 
and  Chthalamus.  *  *  (operculum  not  articulated,  and 
more  or  less  horizontal).  Coronula,  including  Chelonobia  of 
Leach.  (Jetopira  and  Diadema  of  Ransani,  and  Tubicinella 
of  Lam. 

Class  U. 

PoLYPLAXiPHORA.  (Chiton,  Linn.) 

Genera,  Chiton,  including  Chitonellus  of  Iiam.,  and  Cbi- 
tonellus  of  De  Blainv. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
systenu  of  Schumacher,  Latreillc,  and  Rang,  though  they 
will,  the  latter  especially,  which  is  in  many  respects  a  happy 
combination  of  the  systems  of  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  De 
Blainville,  with  some  alterations,  well  repay  the  student  fur 
their  perusal. 

The  organization  of  the  animals  above  treated  of  will 
be  found  under  the  titles  Cephalopoda,  Concbifeba, 
Gastkbopoda,  and  other  artidei  relating  to  them  in  this 
■work. 

MALACONOTTTS.  [Shrikes.] 

MALACOPTERY'GIl,  accordingto  Cuvier,  the  second 
great  division,  or  order,  of  osseous  Fishes,  the  species  of 
which  are  distinguished  hj  all  the  rays  of  the  fins  being 
soft  and  cartilaginous ;  exhibiting  minute  articulations  and 
often  divided  into  small  Bbres  at  their  extremilies.  It  fre- 
quently happens  however  that  the  anterior  ray  of  the  dorsal 
Cr  of  the  pectoral  fins  is  hard  and  bony,  a  character  ob- 
8er\-able  in  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  Siturids  and  in 
many  belonging  to  other  Ikmilies. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  fishes  of  this  order  have  the 
scales  formed  of  simple  laminte  and  with  smooth  margins ; 
in  this  respect  diffenng  from  the  species  of  the  Percidee, 
St.-ieenidee,  &c.,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  scales  are  pecti- 
nated or  serrated.  The  Heurm^tidee,  or  Flat-fishes, 
however,  present  the  latter  sbructure  of  scale ;  and  yet,  ac- 
cording to  Cuvier,  are  placed  in  the  Malacopterygii.  M. 
Agossiz  on  this  account  removes  this  group  to  another 
section,  and  he  also  arranges  the  Silurida  in  another 
group,  owing  to  the  structure  of  their  scales.  [SiLvaiDiS.] 

The  Malacopterygii  ore  divided  into  three  sections. 
First,  the  Abdominalet,  in  which  the  ventral  fins  are  situ- 
ated in  the  abdomen,  for  behind  the  pectorals.  In  the 
second  section  {SubbracMales)  the  ventral  fins  are  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  pectorals,  and  the  pelvis  is  sus- 
pended to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  In  the  third  section 
iApodfs)  the  ventrals  are  wanting. 

The  section  Abdominales  contains  the  following  fomiliea. 
1.  Cyprinida,  or  ftshea  allied  to  the  Carp;  such  as  Barbel, 
Gudgeon,  Tench,  Bream,  Roach,  &c.  2.  Eaocida,  of  which 
tlie  common  Filte  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  3.  Silu- 
ridee,  a  fhmily  of  which  there  are  no  representatives  in  this 
country,  at  least  not  well  authenticated.  4.  StUnumidce, 
or  fishes  of  the  Salmon  tribe.  5.  Clupeides,  of  which  we 
have  familiar  examples  in  the  Herring,  Sprat,  White-bait, 
Pilchard,  Shad.  &c. 

The  section  Subbraehialet  contains  the  families  Gadida 
(Cod-fish,  Haddock,  Whiting,  Ling,  &c.)  ;  the  Pleuronec~ 
tida,  or  Flat-fishes,  such  as  the  Flounder,  Halibut,  Sole, 
&c.;  Mm  Discoboli,  of  which  family  the  common  Lump- 
fish  will  ftirnish  an  example  ;  and  finally  the  Echeneidid^, 
containing  the  species  of  Remora. 

The  third  section,  Apodes,  contains  the  Eels,  Lance- 
fishes,  &c. 

MALACORHYNCHUS.   [Docks,  vol.  ix.,  p.  179.] 
MALACO'STRACA  CHlaXaKAarpaKa),  a  term  employed 
by  Aristotle  to  designate  the  Crustacea  genemlly,  but  con- 
fined by  Dr.  Leach  in  his  arrangement  to  the  second  order 
of  the  class. 

The  Malacostraea  of  Leach  are  divideil  into  three  tribes. 

1.  Brachywrit  inelnding  the  &miUea  Canceride  and 
Oxyrhynchidn. 

2.  Macrouri,  including  the  families  P^orido^  Falinu- 
ridte,  Astacidee,  and  SquillidsB. 

3.  Gaateruri,  induding  the  &milies  Gnathidsi,  Gamma- 
ridn,  Corophiidn,  Caprellids,  and  Apsen^idn. 

MALACOTA,  Sehumaelwr's  name  for  a  g«nia  of  Cir> 
ibipcds,  Otion  of  Leach. 


MALACOZCKA.  or  MALACOZ<VARIA.  [Malaco- 
logy, p.  3'22.] 

MAXAOa  (the  MoXajca  of  Strabo,  126,  Cataub.),  the 
principal  seaport  of  the  province  of  Granada  in  Spain,  is 
situated  in  36°  4£'  N.  lat.  and  4**  30'  W.  long.,  in  tho  bight 
of  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Inland  from 
the  city  extends  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain,  called  Ia  Hoys* 
bounded  by  ranges  of  lofty  mountains.  The  Guadalmedina, 
a  mere  brook  in  summer,  but  in  winter  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable volume,  enters  the  sea  immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  city. 

Malaga  ia  of  f^eat  antiquity,  and  claims  to  have  been 
founded  eight  or  mne  centuries  u.c.  by  the  Phosnicians,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  '  Malcha,'  or  '  royal,*  to  intimate  the 
estimation  in  which  they  held  it.  But  of  this  high  anti- 
quity there  is  no  evidence.  W.  Humboldt  iPru/ang  de* 
Untersuchungen  uber  die  Urbewohner  Hispanient,  &c, 
says  that  Malaca  is  a  pure  Basque  word,  and  signifies  the 
*  side  of  a  mountain.'  It  was  possessed  successivelv  by  the 
Orthaginians ;  by  the  Romans,  who  called  it  'Maiaca,' 
and  made  it  a  municipium  and  confederate  city ;  by  the 
Golhs,  and  by  the  Arabs.  For  the  first  threo  centuries  of 
the  Moslem  domination  in  Spain,  Malaga  was  subject  to  the 
caliphs  of  Cordoba;  but  on  the  disruption  of  that  caliphat 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  petty  sovereign  afVer  anotlior. 
till  it  was  annexed,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  In  1487  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
wrested  it  from  the  Moors,  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  thi-ee 
months,  during  which  the  eitisens  endured  the  severest 
horrors  of  famine. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  under  all  the  nations  who  hare 
possessed  it,  Malaga  has  been  renowned  fbr  its  commerce. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  the  only  nourishing  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia.  Its  imports  are  bro^-cloths,  cottons, 
laces,  spices,  hardware,  and  cutlery.  Its  exports  ore  much 
more  considerable,  and  amount  on  the  yearly  average  to  more 
than  4,000,000  dollars,  or  about  l,000,00o/.  sterling.  They 
consist  principally  of  wine  and  fruits ;  the  former,  which  was 
once  well  known  in  England  as  '  mountain,'  is  now  almost 
wholly  consumed  by  theUnited  States  and  Spanish  America; 
the  latter  are  chieflv  fi^h  grapes  and  raisins,  vast  quan- 
tities of  which  reach  the  EngUsfa  market,  tonther  with 
some  figs,  almonds,  oranges,  and  lemons.  The  other  exports 
are  brandy,  ofl,  saffiron,  vermicelli,  barilla,  and  soap,  which 
is  the  only  mann&cture  of  Malaga  worthy  of  mention. 

Malaga  at  present  contains  about  62,000  inhabitant  but 
it  was  much  more  populous  in  the  time  of  the  Moors. 
Though  the  streets  are  narrow,  tortuous,  wretchedly  paved, 
and  not  very  clean,  the  city  has  a  gay  and  cheerful  aspect, 
as  the  exteriors  of  the  houses  are  whitewashed  or  stained 
a  yellow-ochre  colour.  Many  of  the  roofs  are  flat,  as  in 
the  East,  and  are  surmounted  by  miradores,  or  square 
towers  with  open  galleries,  where  the  citizens  enjoy  tho 
cool  sea-breezes.  The  city  is  divided  into  six  parishes, 
and  has  several  colleges  and  public  faospit^s,  an  iron- 
foundry  of  very  recent  erection,  and  a  tobacco- factory  where 
700  persons  are  daily  employed  in  making  cigars.  There 
were  also  twenty-four  convents,  but  those  were  suppressed 
in  1835.  Malaga  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  possesses  a  cathe- 
dral, a  light  and  handsome  building  in  the  Greco-Caotbic 
style;  it  is  nearly  400  feet  long,  l^TO  broad,  125  in  height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  roof,  and  is  surmounlcd  by  a 
steeple  270  feet  high.  It  contains  few  pictures  of  merit, 
but  has  some  good  specimens  of  the  coloured  wooden  sta- 
tuary in  which  tlie  Spaniards  excel.  The  alameda,  or  public 
promenade,  is  adorned  with  fountains  and  flowering  shrubs, 
and  flanke<l  by  private  mansions  of  great  splendour.  Tho 
harbour  of  Malaga  is  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  a 
large  fleet ;  it  is  protected  on  the  east  by  a  massy  stone 
mole,  five  furlongs  in  length,  terminated  hy  a  handsome 
lighthouse.  Few  remains  of  Roman  architecture  now  exist 
in  Malaga;  those  of  Moorish  buildings  are  numerous, 
and  are  interspersed  through  the  oity  in  gateways,  towers, 
walls,  houses,  and  fragments  of  mosques.  But  the  grand 
boast  of  Malaga  is  the  Moorish  castle,  built  in  1279,  and 
covering  the  slope  of  a  hill  immediately  to  the  cast  of  the 
city.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  divided  into  the  lower 
castle,  or  alcazaba,  and  the  upper,  or  pbralfaro,  so  called 
by  the  Moors  ftom  a  Roman  phutn  which  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hilL  The  whole  disj^lays  in  its 
ruinous  oonditton  the  effects  of  the  Christian  artillery  in  the 
siege  of  1487. 

Midoga  enjoys  a  serene  and  delightfi|rcUmat|,  vlh^a 
peculiaAy  dry  and  uncIouded[ii6iliiBq|dUB;«k^:fv0WM 
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abundant  and  cheap.  The  citizens  are  nr.  courteous,  and 

hospilablii;  and  tlie  females  are  renowned  tnroughout  Spain 
for  their  grace  and  beauty,  sprlgbtlinesi  and  humour.  The 
lower  orders  of  HaUffuenua  are  indolent,  thievish,  revenge- 
ful, and  prone  to  commit  assassination.  Malaj^  gave  birth 
in  the  twelfth  century  to  Ibn  Beithar.  the  naturalist,  the 
Pliny  of  the  Arabians. 

(I'unx,  yia^de  EafnUa;  Cruz,  Viagede  EsfaSa;  ta- 
bott\«,Itinir(UreDeaeripti/de  VBspagne;  Carter's  Jouniey 
/mm  GibrtUtar  to  Malaga;  Townsend's  Spain;  Conde^ 
Aledrit  and  Ilittoria  de  lo*  Arahet  en  BajjaSa.  This  account 
of  Malaga  is  principally  from  personal  observation.) 

MALAGRIDA.  [JEsriTs.] 

MA'LALA,  JOHN  (called  also  Malela,  or  Malalaii,  or 
Mak'las),  was  the  author  of  a  chronicle  in  the  Greek  lan- 
gua<;e,  in  18  books,  which  extends  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  lhoreif];nof  Justinian.  The  lime  in  which  he 
live'l  is  iinccrtam.  He  must  have  been  alive  after  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  since  he  mentions  the  number  of  years 
which  thai  emperor  reigned.  Hody,  in  his  Prolegomena  to 
the  Oxford  edition  of  this  writer,  endeavours  to  show  that  he 
lived  in  the  aioth  century ;  but  this  opinion  has  been  con- 
troverted by  Jortin,  Gibbon,  Reiske,  and  L.  Dindorf.  who 
maintain  that  he  lived  shortly  after  the  reifpi  of  Justinian. 

Malala  is  a  Syriac  word,  aignifyiag  *  orator/  or  *  rlieto- 
rieian.'  He  is  also  called  John  of  Antioch ;  but  be  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  John  of  Antioch  who  also  wrote 
a  chronicle,  extracts  from  which  have  been  preserved  in  a 
work  of  Constantine  Forpbyrogennetus,  '  On  Virtues  and 
Vices.' 

The  chronicle  of  Halala  was  printed  for  the  first  lime  at 
Oxford,  1691,  undtf  the  superintendence  of  Cbilmead,  who 
died  however  before  the  work  was  published.  Hody  pre- 
fixed a  dissertation  to  that  edition  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Malala ;  and  Bentley  an  appendix,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Hill,  in  which  he  corrected  numerous  passages.  Bentley's 
letter  to  Hill  was  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Bentley's  '  £men- 
dationes  in  Menanari  et  Philemonis  Reliquiat.*  Camb-, 
1713.  The  chronicle  was  also  puOliahed  at  Venioa  in  1733 ; 
but  the  best  edition  is  by  L-  Dindocf  (Bonn,  1831X  which 
contains  the  notes  of  Cbilmead  and  Hody,  u  veil  bb  Brat- 
ley's  letter  to  Mill. 

(Hody's  Prolegomena;  Dindorfs  B^aee.) 

MALARN,  LAKE  OF.  [Swrdbn.] 

MALATIA  (orraorecorrecuyMalatiyah),atown  of  Asia 
Minw.  about  38°  25'  N.  lat.  and  38"  20'  K.  long.,  is  built  in 
a  fine  plain,  about  1 5  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
About  six  miles  south-west  of  it  is  the  town  of  Aspdzi,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Malatiyah  retire  for  the  seven 
summer  months,  returning  for  the  five  winter  months  to 
Malatiyah.  These  towns,  which  may  be  considered  as  one, 
contained  in  1 836,  3923  families,  2800  of  which  were  Turkish 
and  1123  Armenian.  The  town  was  formerly  more  popu- 
lous, but  plague,  cholera,  and  the  depredationB.of  the  Knrda 
have  greattjr  reduced  it.  Aspdzi  ia  situated  on  the  side  of 
amountain  in  a  forest  of  fruit-trees.  Malatiyah  is  in  a  plain, 
which  at  present  is  nearly  reduced  to  an  uncultivated  state. 
The  antient  walls  are  in  ruina,  and  in  most  parts  have  fallen 
down ',  the  houses  have  a  mean  appearance,  and  the  shops 
in  the  bazar  are  mere  mud-stalls.  There  are  two  well  built 
mosques  and  two  caravanserais,  all  in  the  Persian  style  of 
architecture.  Malatiyah  derives  its  present  importance 
only  from  its  being  situated  on  the  great  caravan-road 
which  leads  from  Sivas  to  Diar-bekr  and  Mozul,  and  from 
being  one  of  the  places  to  which  the  Kurds  resort  for  the 
purpose  of  trade.  (Brant,  in  the  London  Gw^apkicai 
Journal,  vol.  vi.) 

MALAY  PENINStTLA  constitutea  the  moat  southem 
extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  extending  between  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca  on  the  west,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  east.  It  is 
united  to  the  continent  at  its  northern  extremity.  Its  most 
southem  points  fbrm  the  northern  shores  of  the  Straits  of 
Singapore.  Kwi  Point,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanasserim  river,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bengal, 
may  be  considered  as  constituting  its  northern  boundary ; 
they  are  situated  near  12°  N.  lat  Cape  Bums,  the  most 
southern  promontory  of  Asia,  in  1°  16' N.  lat.,  and  Cape 
Romania,  in  1°  17',  constitute  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Straits  of  Singapore.  The  peninsula  lies  between  98°  and 
104°  E.  lung.  It  is  750  miles  long,  with  a  width  varying 
between  60  and  180  miles.  Iti  surfkoe  may  cover  an  area 
of  about  80,000  square  mites,  or  about  4000  squan  milM 
l«u  thHn  that  of  Great  Britain. 


The  peninsula  is  traversed  by  a  monntaiiHiange,  vhich  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Samroiyet  (t.&  three  hundred  peak^) 
mountain;!,  which  between  12°  and  14°  N.  laL  separate  the 
valley  of  the  "Tanasserim  river  from  the  streams  which  fall 
into  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  This  chain,  which  in  this  part  risev 
in  numerous  peaks  lo  the  elevation  of  3000  feet,  sisb 
lower  south  of  Kwi  Point,  where  it  traverses  tbe  isthmus  of 
Krah,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  peninsula,  betveen  8"  and 
12°  N.  lat  It  uppers  that  the  mountain-range  on  this 
long  isthmus,  though  of  moderate  elevation,  occi  pies  :u- 
gether  With  its  oflaets  the  whole  country  from  one  sea  to  tbe 
ofher,  except  at  its  southem  extremity,  wberu  an  extensire 
tract  of  alluvial  land,  enclosing  the  bay  of  Cfaai-TB,  ocmn 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  isthmus  of  Krah  lies  due- north  and  aontb.  At  its 
southern  extremity,  between  8"  and  9°  N.  lat.,  the  Malar 
Peninsula  turns  to'  the  south-east,  and  preserves  this  direc 
lion  to  its  most  southem  point.  ^  Between  6"  30'  and  %'  N. 
lat  the  mountains  seem  to  be  higher  than  on  the  isthaui, 
but  this  fact  is  not  established,  as  no  European  has  eve 
traversed  this  countiT-  The  tract  between  5**  and  6°  3  ' 
N.lat.  appears  to  be  the  highest  port  of  themounlaia-nnE'^ 
the  peak  of  Titch  Bangsa,  opposite  the  town  of  Qa«L; 
rising,  according  to  Crawford,  to  6000  feet.  The  mounta'ai 
in  this  part  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  country,  leari!:? 
only  a  low  level  tract,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  in  vidtz. 
along  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  wbidi  is  swampy  and  moit^T 
covered  with  jungle,  but  when  cultivated  yields  rich  cnjs  j 
of  rice.  On  the  eastern  coast  the  level  tracts  are  probak.7  | 
.  more  extensive,  but  the  offsets  of  the  mountains  in  s^  ' 

K^rta  approach  near  the  sea-shore,  as  Cape  Patanl  ud 
ocky  Point 

South  of  5°  N.  lat  ia  tbe  widhst  nut  of  the  peninsul;!, 
which  is  about  180  miles  in  breadth.  The  interior  or  moDD- 
tain-region  of  this  part  is  little  known,  but  it  u  certain  that 
it  is  less  elevated  tnan  the  country  fkrtfaer  north,  and  the 
summits  of  the  hills  are  more  rounded.  The  ^rel  tract 
along  the  Straits  of  Malanca  widens  eowdetably,  beio^ 
about  18  miles  in  breadth  nwth  of  4°  lat.,  and  oioie  than 
20  miles  in  breadth  south  of  that  parallel ;  but  likog  tbe 
seft-sbore  a  few  isolated  hills  rise  to  a  modente  bei^l,  as 
Rachado  Point  and  others.   Tbe  range  forming  tbe  water- 
shed between  the  rivers  which  fall  into  tbe  Stnits  of  Vi- 
lacca  and  tbe  Chinese  Sea  does  not  occupy  tbe  centre  cf 
the  peninsula,  but  is  nearer  the  western  than  the  ei^ten 
shores.     The  level  country  along  the  Chinese  Sea  is  die, 
so  far  as  is  known,  much  more  extensive  south  oftif 
town  of  Pahang,  and  contains  a  lake,  that  of  BraugL 
miles  in  circumference.   On  the  eastern  boundaty  of  tbf 
district  of  Malacca  is  an  elevated  summit,  the  GoiiCfZ 
Leadang  of  the  natives,  and  Mount  Ophir  of  tbe  P."- 
tuguese,  whose  summit  is  estimated  to  he  4000  feet 
It  is  24  miles  fhmi  tbe  Straits.   Proceeding  £utber  sxtL 
the  mountains  subside  into  hills ;  but  even  along  tbe  O.-i 
Straits,  which  divide  the  island  of  Singapore  fh>in  the  01:- 
tinent,  tbe  country  presents  a  rocky  and  elevated  shore,  tiA  \ 
its  surface  is  strongly  undulating,  though  it  can  haidl;  ;e 
called  hillv.    Towards  this  extremity  the  levd  eouanr 
along  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the  Chinese  Sea  is  of  i> 
considerable  width. 

The  comparatively  small  width  of  this  peninsula  and  the 
disposition  of  the  mountain-range  prevent  the  formatiHi  >>f 
considerable  rivers.  The  largest  which  are  known  are  The 
Muar  river,  which  forms  Ibe  southem  boundary  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Malacca  and  falls  into  the  strait  of  that  name,  ani 
the  Pahang  river,  which  runs  nearly  north  on  the  eK»n 
side  of  the  peninsula.  Both  rivers  are  navigable  be£iR 
they  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  are  aerarated  by  i 
portage  of  not  m(xe  than  300  yards.  The  Pahang  mer 
flows  200  miles  under  the  name  of  Sumting,  and  fells  is^: 
the  lake  of  Braugh,  from  whidi  it  issues  under  tbe  name  il 
the  Braugh  river,  but  soon  takes  that  of  Pahang  river.  At 
ita  mouth, near  Pahang,  are  four  laige  islands,  planted  woh 
cocoa-nut  and  palm  trees.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  other 
rivers,  navigable  at  least  for  a  considerable  extent,  but  they 
are  not  known.  The  number  of  small  rivem  is  very  great, 
and  there  probably  is  no  country  hatter  watered  tlun  this 
peninsula. 

The  climate  differs  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
the  peninsula.  The  eastern  resembles  the  coast  of  Coro* 
mandel  and  irif  CoehinChinaProp6r,utheiiM»untain-rmngB 
interrupts  the  olouds  brought  by  the  sentt^vest  monsoon, 
during  whieh  period  tbe  dry  season  ^dnila^&ftAe  ooun- 
try  is  exposed  to  ^fs&mssA  W  MilaHUl^!BU»soaB 
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and  the  w«t  season  commenoea  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember and  continues  till  March.  The  northern  part  of 
the  western  coast  is  exposed  to  ihe  south-west  monsoon,  and 
in  climate  resembles  Aracan,  haviag  its  rainy  season  in 
our  Bummni  and  its  dry  season  in  our  winter.  The  sonthern 
pwtion  of  the  western  coast  differs  in  oUmate  from  si\  other 
ooantries  in  Southern  Asia.  It  constitutes  the  eastern  side 
of  a  large  valley,  runninK  from  nor.th-weflt  to  south-east, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  straits  of  Malacca  extend  tike  a 
large  river.  On  the  north-east  this  valley  is  sheltered  by 
the  mountain-range  which  traverses  the  peninsula  in  its 
whole  length,  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  mountain-chain 
which  extends  along  the  south-western  shores  of  the  island 
of  Sumatra.  Thus  this  country,  as  well  as  the  low  eastern 
coast  of  Sumatra,  is  perfectly  sheltered  against  both  mon- 
soons, the  north-eastern  and  the  south-western.  In  this  coun- 
try accordingly  the  regular  succession  of  dry  and  wet  seasons 
is  unknown.  Showers  of  rain  fall  in  everymonth  of  the  year, 
but  more  abundantly  in  our  summer.  They  moderate  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and  maintain  a  vigorous  v^etation. 
No  gales  are  known  to  occur,  and  no  winds  except  the  sea 
and  land  breezes.  The  heat  is  not  so  insupportable  as  in 
other  countries  near  the  equator :  and  though  during  the 
day  the  sandy  shores  are  heated  to  a  great  degree,  the  air 
is  cooled  sumciently  during  the  night  Though  no  meteo- 
rolocieal  ob8er\-ation3  on  this  country  have  been  published, 
it  is  known  that  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  compara- 
tively very  small;  it  seems  to  amount  hardly  to  10  or  12 
degrees  in  the  whole  year. 

The  soil  seems  not  to  be  distioguished  by  fertility,  being 
in  moat  places  composed  of  a  tougn  red  clay,  or  of  a  black 
earth  similar  to  peat ;  but  in  man^  places  it  yields  rich 
crops  of  rice.  Besides  rice  the  inhabitants  live  on  plantains 
and  some  other  vegetables;  also  on  fruits,  in  which  this 
country,  especially  towards  the  south,  surpasses  all  other 
countries.  The  cultivated  fruits  are  chiefly  pine-apples, 
mangostoens,  durioii,  shaddocks,  and  oranges.  As  articles 
of  commerce,  pepper,  cotton,  and  a  little  coffee  are  culti- 
vated. The  country  is  generally  covered  with  high  trees, 
even  on  part  of  the  mountains,  out  the  teak-tree  does  not 
occur.  The  variety  of  trees  and  plants  is  very  great,  but 
they  have  not  been  examined  by  botanists,  except  in  a  few 
places.   Rattans  are  exported  in  great  numbers. 

Cattle  are  few  in  number,  but  buffaloes  abound.  No 
sheep  are  kept ;  hogs  and  fowls  are  plentiful.  In  the  un- 
culttvated  tracts  and  woods  tigers,  leopards,  and  rhinoce- 
roses are  frequently  met  with,  and  sometimes  elephants. 
Among  the  birds,  uiat  kind  of  swallow  which  makes  the 
edible  nests  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  occurs  however 
chiefly  on  the  islands  which  skirt  the  peninsula  on  the 
West,  and  perhaps  also  in  some  places  on  the  western  coast, 
where  the  rooks  approach  the  sea-shore.  Fish  is  extremely 
plentiful,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  common  articles 
of  food. 

The  most  important  articles  of  commerce  are  from  the 
mineral  kingdom.   Gold  is  found  in  all  the  rivers,  and  also 

f;ot  Arom  mines.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  metal  is  col- 
Bcted  to  justify  the  name  of  Chersonesus  Aurea,  or  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  which  the  antienti  gave  to  thUoountry. 
Tin  is  still  more  abundant,  and  seems  to  occur  in  the  whole 
range  from  the  isthmus  of  Krah  to  the  southern  extremity, 
hut  not  in  the  Samroiyet  range,  north  of  the  isthmus. 
The  quantity  annually  cdlected  probably  exceeds  40,000 
pecuU  ()  pecul  =13^  pounds),  and  the  ^atest  part  goes 
to  Pulo  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore :  part  is  exported 
from  the  harbours  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  China.  Other 
metals  are  not  noticed. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Siamese  and  of 
Malays.  The  former  occupy  the  isthmus  of  Krah  and  the 
districts  north  of  6°  40'  N.  lat,  and  the  latter  the  remainder 
of  the  peninsula.  The  Malays  of  this  country  have  not 
attained  that  degree  of  civilisation  which  is  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  They  show  little 
industry  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  still  less  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  Their  principal  occupation  is  Ashing. 
[Malays.]  The  language  of  these  nations  is  different  In 
the  interior  there  are  two  other  nations:  the  Jakong,  or 
Benua,  inhabit  some  wooded  plains  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula;  they  are  of  a  copper-colour, 
their  batr  is  straight  and  therr  features  resemble  those  of- 
the  Malaya.  They  have  no  fixed  habitations,  and  live  by 
the  produce  of  the  chace.  Crawford  thinks  that  they  are 
Malays  in  the  lowest  state  of  civilisation,  an  opinion  which 
is  supported  by  their  language,  vhich  contains  but  few 


words  that  cannot  be  traced  in  the  Malay  language.  In 
the  interior,  between  6"  and  8°,  live  the  Samangs,  who 
seem  to  belone  to  the  race  commonly  called  the  Australian 
negroes,  which  is  found  ftom  the  Adaraan  Islands  on 
the  west,  to 'Papua,  or  Now  Guinea,  on  the  east,  as  well  as 
on  the  continent  of  Australia.  They  resemble  the  African 
negroes  in  their  features,  and  have  woolly  hair.  In  sta- 
ture however  they  are  much  shorter,  their  average  height, 
according  to  Light  in  Marsden's '  History  of  Sumatra,*  not 
exceeding  4  feet  8  inches.  They  have  no  fixed  habitations, 
they  live  in  the  forests  and  mountains  on  the  produce  of 
the  chase,  and  eat  every  kind  of  animal  food,  even  rep- 
tiles. They  are  extremely  timid,  and  have  little  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours.  The  whole  of  the  Malay  peninsula 
is  thinly  inh^ited,  and  many  extensive  districts  in  the 
interior  are  unpeopled.  The  whole  population  perhaps 
does  not  exceed  one  million. 

The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  south  as  the 
bay  of  Chu-ya,  is  immediately  subject  to  the  king  of  Siam. 
On  that  bay  are  two  harbours,  called  Chai-ya  and  Bandon, 
and  on  the  opposite  western  coast  the  harbour  of  Phunga, 
or  Pongo,  from  which  a  commercial  road  traverses  tne 
peninsula  to  Chai-ya  and  Bandon.  The  produce  of  the 
island  of  Junk  Seylon,  or  Salanga,  and  also  European 
goods,  are  transported  from  Fhunga  across  the  isthmus  to 
Bandon  and  Chai-ya,  and  thence  shipped  to  Bangkok. 
From  the  island  of  Kos  Sammi,  or  Pulo  Carnam,  the  Chi- 
nese fetch  cotton  and  edible  nests;  ten  or  fifteen  junks 
arrive  annually  for  that  purpose. 

That  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  bay 
of  Chai-ya  and  Cajoe  Patani  is  partly  governed  by  Malay 
sovereigns,  dependent  on  the  king  of  Siam,  and  portly  be- 
longs immediately  to  Siam.  The  town  of  is  said  to 
have  5000  inhabitants,  Malays,  Chinese^  and  Siamese.  A 
few  Chinese  junks  arrive  annually  here  for  cotton,  tin, 
pepper,  and  rattans.  The  same  articles,  end  in  addition  to 
them  sapan-wood,  are  exported  from  the  towns  of  Ta- 
luiig  and  Sungara,  which  lie  opposite  the  mountainous 
island  of  Tantalem.  A  road  begins  at  Talung  which  crosses 
the  peninsula  to  thn  small  town  of  Trang,  and  is  passable 
for  elephants.  Patani  is  the  most  «)uthern  of  the  small 
kingdoms  subject  to  Siam.  It  is  more  fertile  and  productive 
than  the  other  Malay  states.  Its  capital  was  once  much 
visited  by  vessels  from  Hindustan  in  their  voyages  to  Siam, 
Cochinehina,  and  China,  but  at  ^^resent  it  is  rarely  rcsortctl 
to.  It  has  some  intercourse  with  Singapore;  it  exporti 
much  rice  and  salt  and  a  little  tin. 

The  kingdoms  of  Calantan  and  Tringano  on  the  eastern, 
and  that  of  Queda  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  are 
only  nominally  dependent  on  Siam,  and  their  commercial 
produce,  consisting  of  gold,  tin,  and  pepper,  is  brought 
to  Singapore.  Tringano,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  uie 
little  river  Tringano,  seems  to  be  a  considerable  place. 
From  Queda  a  commercial  road,  passable  for  elephants, 
leads  across  the  peninsula  toSungora;  this  road  is  much 
frequented.  Another  communication  connects  the  muuth 
of  too  river  Muda  in  Queda  with  the  town  of  Patani.  For 
a  considerable  distance  the  goods  ore  conveyed  in  boats  on 
the  river,  but  still  this  road  is  not  much  fivouented.  The 
British  colony  of  Pulo  I^ang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  is 
partly  situated  within  the  kingdom  of  Queda.  [Psnaho.] 
The  town  of  Queda  is  a  small  place.  Its  commerce  was 
formerly  considerable,  but  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
establishment  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  A  few  miles 
ferther  up  a  Alustar,  a  mtffe  populous  place,  and  the  fa- 
vorite residence  of  the  princes. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  divided  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Pahang  and  Johore  on  the  eastern 
side,  that  of  Rumbowe  in  the  interior,  and  those  of  Salangore 
and  Perak  on  the  western  coast  together  with  the  British 
colony  of  Malacca.  [Malacca.]  These  kingdoms  are  inde- 
pendent and  under  the  protection  of  the  British.  None  of 
the  commercial  places  in  these  states  are  of  importance ; 
they  send  theur  produce,  consuting  of  ^d,  tin,  and  pepper, 
to  Malacca  and  Singapwe.  Perak  contains  the  most  produo- 
tive  tin  mines  in  the  peninsula,  and  in  Salangore  also  some 
rich  tin  mines  have  been  opened,  not  far  fhim  Cape 
Rachado.  The  islands  lying  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  as  far  as  the 
Nantnas,  are  subject  to  Johore.  Between  the  towns  of  Ma- 
lacca and  Pahang  there  is  a  communication,  which  is  much 
favoured  bv  the  water-carriage  on  the  river  Suruting,  a 
branch  of  tne  Pahang  river,  and  also  on  the  Puhaug. 

(Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra  ;  Crawfurd's  Embasty  to 
Siam  and  Cochin  China;  Fiulayson's /o«ma/  <^ aO^tmm 
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lo  Siunt  and  IIuS ;  and  Notice*  qf  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, &c.,  collfcted  by  J.  H.  Moor,  Sincapore.  1637.) 

MALAYS,  THK,  ore  a  nation  of  Southern  Asia,  who 
ocRtipy  the  shores  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and,  if  language 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  fact,  seem  to  have  spread 
over  all  the  islands  from  Madagascar  on  the  west  to  Easter 
Island  on  the  eaat.  Almost  all  the  languages  spoken  in 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  in  the  Pacific 
contain  a  great  number  of  wonis  and  expresitODS  which 
evidently  are  derived  ttom  the  Malay  lanf^uago,  and  the 
physical  character  of  the  people  confirms  thu  inference 
drawn  from  this  circumstance.  The  great  body  of  this 
nation  however  inhabit  the  latter  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

In  person  the  Malays  are  short,  squat,  and  robust  The 
medium  height  of  the  men  may  be  five  feet  two  inches,  and 
that  of  the  women  four  feet  eleven  inches,  or  about  four 
inchofl  less  than  the  average  stature  of  Europeans.  Their 
lower  limbs  are  rather  larse  and  heavy,  but  not  ill-formed. 
Tlieir  arms  are  rather  fleshy  than  muscular.  The  face  is 
of  a  round  form,  the  mouth  is  wide,  and  the  teeth  remark- 
ably fine.  The  chin  is  rather  of  a  square  form ;  the  an- 
gles of  the  lown  jaw  are  very  prominent  The  cheek- 
bones are  high,  and  the  cheek  consequently  rather  hollow. 
The  nue  is  short  and  small,  never  prominent,  but  never 
flat  The  eyes  ere  small,  and  always  black.  The  com- 
plexion is  generally  brown,  but  varies  a  little  in  the  different 
tribes:  dimato  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  colour. 
The  fiurest  races  are  generally  to  the  west  hut  some  of  them 
are  on  the  equator.  The  hair  is  long,  lank,  harsh,  and 
alwaysblack.  Compared  with  Europeans  and  the  nations  of 
wostera  Asia,  the  Malays  must  be  considered  an  ill-looking 
people.  In  person  and  complexion  they  most  resemble  the 
inhabitants  of  Siam  and  Ava,  but  they  differ  considerably 
oven  from  them,  and  are  a  very  distinct  people,  with  a 
strikiag  likeness  among  themselves,  and  a  marked  dissimi- 
larity flrom  all  other  people. 

Crawfurd,  who  has  carefViUy  examined  the  different  lan- 
guages of  the  Indian  Archti^elago.  finds  in  them  a  great 
umdarity  in  respect  of  pronunciation,  grammatical  struc- 
ture, and  idiom.  Twenty  consonants  and  five  vowels 
are  the  greatest  number  which  these  languages  generally 
admit,  and  only  two  diphthong  sounds  occur.  The  struc- 
ture of  these  languages  is  very  simple;  the  relations  of 
nouns  are  marked  by  prepositions,  the  tenses  of  verbs  by  aux- 
iliaries, the  passive  forms  by  the  prefixing  of  particles,  and 
the  transitive  forms  by  afiixing  particles.  Many  idiomatic 
phrases,  though  expressed  by  words  differing  in  sound  among 
different  tribw,  agree  in  the  signification  of  the  single  wordi. 
These  languages  are  rich  in  expressions  for  &miliar  olgects, 
but  poor  in  »ie  expression  of  abstract  ideas,  particularly 
such  as  relate  to  the  operations  of  the  mind.  For  many  moral 
ideas  they  have  no  expressions  at  all.  Not  1ms  than  five 
kinds  of  written  character  are  kno.wn  among  the  nations 
who  inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Arabic  characters 
not  included,  which  are  in  general  use  among  the  nations 
that  speak  the  Malay  language. 

The  Malays  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion; but  moKe  in  the  island  of  Java  than  on  the  other 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are  well  acquainted 
with  agriculture  and  some  of  the  mechanical  arts.  They 
have  use  made  some  progress  in  medicine  and  music.  They 
are  undoubtedly  more  civilized  than  any  of  the  nations  of 
southern  Asia  which  inhabit  the  countries  between  China 
and  Hindustan.  The  Malays  have  great  mental  activity, 
and  eagerly  apply  themselves  to  commerce  and  navigation, 
but  their  navigation  does  not  extend  beyond  the  seas  sur^ 
rounding  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Being  expert  navigators 
in  these  seas,  and  being  favoured  by  the  great  number  of 
small  inhabited  islands,  their  daring  spirit  urges  ihera  to 
piracy.  Various  parts  of  the  Indian  Sea  are  thus  made 
very  dangerous  for  small  vessels,  but  the  Malay  pinites 
rarely  attack  European  ships.  Most  of  the  Malay  tribes 
that  inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago  are  Mohammedans, 
but  they  differ  considerably  firom  the  Arabs  in  manners; 
their  wives,  for  instance,  are  not  secluded  from  society. 
They  are  very  revengefUl,  and  among  the  different  wavs 
of  taking  revenge  is  the  extraordinary  one  of 'running' a 
muck,'  as  it  is  called. 

According  to  the  traditional  history  of  many  of  the  Malay 
tribes,  the  country  of  Menangkahao,  in  the  interior  of  Su- 
matra, is  their  original  seat  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  first 
issued  from  it  so  late  as  1160,  and  passed  to  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  where  they  buUt  a  town,  called  Singapunu 


Hence  (hey  are  said  to  have  spread  over  the  lower  parti 
of  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  But  when  we  con- 
sider how  far  the  Malay  tribes  are  scattered  towards  the 
east  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  this  tradition  seems  verv 
improbable.  It  may  however  refer  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Mohammedan  creed,  as,  according  to  Maridon.  a  Mb- 
hammedaa  is  railed  in  Sumatra  a  Malay.  eTen  when  be 
belongs  to  one  of  the  tribes  which  are  not  of  Malay  or^a. 
In  the  larger  i^ands  the  Malay  population  generully  occu- 
pies only  the  tower  tracts  along  the  coast,  and  the  origiaal 
inhabitants  have  retired  before  them  into  the  interior.  Oa 
the  smaller  islands  the  original  inhabitants  have  been  ex- 
tirpated by  them. 

OA^nA^n^i  History  of  Sumatra;  and  Crawford's  HiVcf^ 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.) 

MALCOLM  L,  lung  of  Scots,  was  the  son  of  King  Di 
nald  IV.,  who  died  in  the  year  904.  He  succec<\ed  to  tie 
throne  when  King  Constantine  III.  abdicated,  for  the  reiir> 
ment  of  a  monastery,  in  the  year  944;  and  he  appean 
have  reigned  about  ten  years.  The  principal  event  of  lc« 
reign  was  the  cession  of  Cumbria  by  the  English  king  to  ibe 
king  of  Scots.  In  this  it  is  said  the  English  king  resic:^ 
to  Scotland  what  he  found  he  could  not  easily  reiaiD,  -Jie 
border  districts  being,  from  the  mixed  character  of  the  pt. 
pulation,  in  a  stato  of  very  firequent  disturbance;  acdbr 
the  cession  of  these  districts  the  English  king  hoped  la  »^ 
cure  the  fealty  and  friendship  of  the  kins  of  Scots.  Mil- 
colm  was  slain  by  the  men  of  Moray,  in  the  north  of 
land,  where  he  had  marched  to  repress  an  insurreetiaa  r. 
that  quarter;  but  the  precise  time,  place,  or  circumstance  iz 
which  this  event  occurred,  is  not  certain.  He  had  r«j 
grandsons  of  the  same  name  with  himself ;  the  one  by  ki 
son  King  DufFus,  the  other  by  his  other  son  King  Kence  ii 
III.  The  former  was  slain  by  bis  ambitious  unde  Keimetli, 
and  never  mounted  the  throne. 

MALCOLM  II.,  king  of  Scots,  was  the  son  Kin; 
Kenneth  HI.,  and  inheriting  the  amlutious  *prit  of  bi$ 
fhther,  he  set  up  a  claim  to  die  throne,  in  opmatMm  to  bu 
cousin  King  Kenneth  IV.,  and  on  the  fUl  of  foe  latter  ia  a 
pitched  battio  between  the  partisans  of  ttie  two  princes, 
Maleolm  succeeded  in  the  year  1003,    He  mgoeA^Viiit 
thirty  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  period  was  spent  in 
warlike  encounters  with  the  Danes,  who  sought  a  sel'b-  i 
ment  in  the  kingdom.    It  was  in  gratitude  fiir  a  Tidtrr  | 
obtained  over  these  pirates,  that  Malcolm  founded  and  eu-  [ 
dowed  a  religious  house  at  Mortlach,  which  afterraiii 
became  a  bishopric,  and  at  a  still  later  period  went  to  fon:;, 
with  other  churches,  the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  on 
the  same  occasion  be  ma^  many  and  various  grants  ar-I 
oblations  to  the  church  and  dergy.   His  piety  was  aaa<i- 
ingly  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  papal  see  UA- 
colm  is  also  said  to  have  oeen  a  legislator,  and  therv  is  i 
collection  of  laws  which  go  by  his  name,  but  the  autfaeil:- 
city  of  the  Leges  Malcolmi  is  disputed.    Malcolm  died 
the  year  1033  ;  and  there  is  still  shown  in  the  churcfa-nrd 
of  Glammis,  'King  Malcolm's  grave-stone,'  which  is  a  rade 
mass,  without  any  mscriplion,  16  feet  high  and  S  feet  hrotA,  ' 
He  appears  to  have  had  no  sou,  but  only  two  daug1^Ie^^ 
both  of  whom  were  married.   One  of  these  was  nkolherc' 
King  Duncan,  who  was  killed  near  Elgin  in  1039,byasiiuke  | 
of '  treasonous  malice.' 

MALCOLM  III.,  king  of  Scots,  was  the  son  of  *  the  gn- 
cious  Duncan,'  whose  story  has  been  immortalized  in  ibe 
pages  of  Shakspeare.   On  his  fathei^s  death  Malcolm  fftsi  i 
into  England ;  but  after  the  fall  of  Macbeth,  and  tkj  of  | 
his  successor,  he  recovered  his  ftther*B  sceptre,  and  I 
declared  king  in  the  year  1067 ;  and,  as  Chalmeta  reckons 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  own  age.   He  is  common'T 
known  in  history  as  Maltxdm  Canmore,  or  Malcolm  Gr^ct- 
head,  probably  from  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  bisci»- 
racter.    A  contemporary  bard  gives  him  two  epithets,  the 
one  implying  that  he  had  a  handsome  person,  the  other  ihii 
he  had  a  cheerful  mind ;  and  it  appears  that  for  a  series  of 
years  his  reign  was  undisturbed  either  by  foreign  or  dome>- 
lic  enemies.    The  accession  of  William  Rufus  however 
proved  the  signal  for  hostilities  between  the  two  countries : 
and  in  an  encounter  with  the  English  forces  Malcolm  was 
surprised  by  Earl  Mowbray,  and  slain  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, 1 093,  in  about  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

MALCOLM  IV..  king  of  Scots,  was  the  grandson  of 
King  David  I.,  and  on  the  death  of  that  king,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1 1 53,  he  succeeded  to  tlie  throne^  being  then  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  age.  The  same  If^i^y^fiJ^i/f^  on  to 
repress  the  insurrectioiCjQfii&tfnQrhd^LmJ^S^IslM^  ^ 
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Hebrideaik  chief  of  rach  great  influence,  that  when  a  peace 
with  him  vas  secured,  the  event  vas  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  dating^  of  Scottish 
charters.   Hie  standard  of  rebellion  was  afterwards  raised 
in  aalloway,  and  Malcolm  was  obliged  to  lead  a  great  force 
againit  Fareua,  the  lord  of  that  country,  whom  he  at  length 
subdued.   Milcolm  had  also  a  stru^le  with  the  men  of 
Moray,  who  affected  independence;  and  in  1161  he  com- 
pelled them  to  aubmit  to  his  authority.    The  powerful 
Somerled  ^so  again  rose,  and  prepared  to  make  another  at- 
tempt  on  the  dominion&of  the  Scottish  king;  but  the  latter 
by  his  vigour  triumphed  over  all  his  adveraaries.    The  pe- 
riod of  his  reign  however  was  not  of  long  duration ;  as  he 
died  of  a  lingering  disease  at  Jedburgh,  on  the  9th  of  De* 
ceniber,  1165.  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four. 

MALCOLM,  SIR  JOHN.  G.C.B.  and  K.L.S.,  was 
born  at  Eskdole,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  in  Scotland,  in 
1 769.  Ha  was  sent  to  India,  when  he  was  only  thirteen, 
under  the  care  of  his  matnoal  uncle  Dr.  Paisley,  fnd  was 
appointed  a  cadet  on  the  Madras  establishment.  He  re- 
turned to  Bogland  in  1794,  for  Uie  benefit  of  his  health, 
but  sailed  again  to  India  in  tlie  following  year,  and  took  an 
active  part,  aa  an  inferior  officer,  in  the  war  with  the  cele- 
brated Tippoo.  After  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  he  was 
appointed,  jointly  with  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  T.)  Monro, 
secretary  to  the  commissioners  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  division  of  Mysore ;  and  his  prudence  and  abilities 
were  already  so  highly  estimated  by  the  British  government 
in  India,  that  he  was  sent  in  the  same  year  ( 1799)  to  Persia 
on  affairs  of  the  most  important  nature. 

On  his  return  from  Persia,  in  1801,  he  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  the  governor-general ;  hut  he  was  again 
aent  to  Persia  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Hajed  Kulleel  Khan,  the  Persian  ambassador, 
who  was  accidentally  shot  at  Bombay.  In  February.  1803, 
he  was  nominated  to  the  presidency  of  Mysore,  and  joined 
the  army  of  General  Wellesley  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Malurattas;  but  in  1805  he  was  recalled  to  Bengal, 
where  he  was  occupied  in  the  performance  of  the  most 
active  and  responsible  political  duties,  and  particularly  in 
concluding  treaties  of  alliance  with  several  of  the  Indian 
princes. 

Ju  consetjuence  of  the  extensive  projects  of  Bonaparte, 
who  was  said  to  be  meditating  an  invasion  of  India,  and 
vbo  bad  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Persia,  Malcolm  was 
again  sent  to  Pensia  in  1807*  but  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
auvantages  in  &Tourof  the  British  government.  On  his 
return  to  India,  in  1808,  he  proceeded  to  his  government 
in  Mysore;  hut  owing  to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Per- 
sian court,  he  was  again  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Persia,  where  he  arrived  in  1809,  and  was  received  in 
the  most  flattering  and  distinguished  manner.  On  his 
departure  in  1 8 1 0,  in  consequence  of  the  nomination  of  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley  as  his  majesty's  ambassador  at  the  Persian 
court,  the  shah  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  the  Sun 
and  Lion,  and  appointed  him  a  khan  and  sepahdar  of  the 
empire.  Malcolm  returned  to  England  in  1812,  and  was 
knighted  shortly  after  his  arrival.  In  1815  he  published 
his  '  History  of  Perua,*  in  2  vols.  4to.,  which  contained  an 
account  of  the  country  fhim  the  earliest  period  to  tlie  time 
when  the  wosk  was  published.  This  work  is  extracted  horn 
native  sources,  and  u  the  only  account  which  we  possess  in 
tho  European  languages  of  many  portions  of  Persian  his- 
tory. D'Herbelovs  narrative  terminated  with  the  reign  of 
Shahrokh,  in  a.o.  1446.  Malcolm's  History  is  also  valu- 
able for  the  information  it  affords  us  respecting  the  reli- 
gion, government,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  mhobitants 
of  Persia  in  all  periods  of  their  history  ;  and  more  particu- 
larly for  his  accurate  account  of  the  slate  of  Persia  in  his 
own  time,  which  he  hod  obtained  by  personal  observation 
and  diligent  inquiries  in  the  country. 

Malcolm  returned  to  India  in  181 7,  and  was,  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  attached,  as  the  governor-general's  politick 
agent,  with  the  rank  of  brigodier^neral,  to  the  army 
u  nder  Sir  T.  Hislop.  in  the  Deecon.  He  served  under  tlus 
general,  as  second  in  command,  in  his  campaigns  against 
tlio  Mahratlas  and  Pindarries,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  in  which  Hol- 
kar  was  completely  routed.  Mr.  Canning,  then  president 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  after  moving  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment to  Sir  T.  Hislop,  added,  'and  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  who 
was  second  in  command  on  that  occasion,  but  who  is  second 
to  no  one  in  valour  and  rniown.  The  name  of  that  gallant 
P.  Co  No.  soa. 


officer  will  be  remembered  in  lodia  as  long  as  the  British 
flag  is  hoisted  in  that  country.' 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  war  Sir  J.  Malcolm  received 
the  military  and  political  command  of  Malwa  and  the 
adjoining  provinoee,  where  be  remained  four  years.  The 
central  provinces  of  India  were  at  that  time  almost  in  a 
state  of  anarchy ;  the  plundering  expeditions  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  Pindarries  had  reduced  many  fertile  districts  to 
complete  deserts,  and  had  thereby  forced  multitudes  to  adopt 
the  same  marauding  mode  of  lile  ;  and  the  war,  which  had 
just  been  brought  to  a  close,  had  thrown  upon  society 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  had  been  trained  to  every  species 
of  bloodshed  and  rapine.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  prudent  and  firm  manner  in  which  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  administered  the  government  of  iliese  pro- 
vinces: he  was  particularly  successful  in  conciliating  the 
affections  of  the  natives,  and  reclaiming  by  mild  and  con- 
ciliatCN:}'  means  the  remains  of  the  Mahratta  and  Pindarry 
armies  flrom  their  savage  mode  of  life.  When  Bishop  Heber 
visited  this  part  of  India,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  inha- 
bitants spoke  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  the  highest  terms  of 
admiration,  and  eagerly  asked  when  they  migtit  expect  his 
return.  An  interesting  account  of  this  part  of  India  was 
published  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  18-23,  under  the  tille  of 
'A  Memoir  of  Central  India,  including  Malwa  and  the 
adjoining  Provinces;  with  the  History  and  copious  Illus- 
trations of  the  past  and  present  Condition  of  that 
Country.' 

Sir  J.  Malcolm  returned  to  England  in  1821  ;  and  on 
his  quitting  Madras  a  general  order  was  issued  by  the 
government,  in  which  the  fellowing  well-merited  compli- 
ment to  him  occurs:— 'His  career  has  been  unexampled; 
for  no  other  servant  of  the  Honourable  Company  has  e\'er, 
during  so  long  a  period,  been  constantly  employed  in  the 
conduct  ofsuch  various  and  important  military  and  political 
duties.  His  great  talents  were  too  well  known  to  admit  of 
their  being  confined  to  the  range  of  service  under  Lis  own 
presidency.  The  exercise  of  them  under  different  situations 
lias  connected  him  with  every  presidency,  and  rendered 
him  less  the  servant  of  any  one  of  them  than  of  the  Indian 
empire  at  large.' 

Sir  J.  Malcolm  continued  to  remain  in  England  till 
1827,  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bombay;  but  he 
resigned  this  office  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  again 
returned  to  England.  He  was  elected,  shortly  afterwards, 
member  of  parliament  for  Launceston,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill.  He  died  ou  the 
31st  of  May,  1833,  of  an  attack  of  paralysis.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  also  an  obelisk,  lUO  feet  high,  in  his  native  town  of 
Eskdale. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  which  have 
been  mentioned  above,  be  also  wrote  an  account  of  the 
'  Political  History  of  India,*  from  1784  to  1823,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  1 826,  and  a  '  Life  of  Lord  Clive,'  which  was  published 
after  his  death,  in  1636. 

(Memoir  qf  Sir  John  Mal€<^,  in  'The  United  Service 
Journal,'  1833.) 

MALDANIANS.  or  MALDANID^,  the  second 
femily  of  sedentary  Annelids  in  Lamarck's  system,  including 
Clyaiene  and  Dentalium,  which  lost  is  not  an  annelid,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  but  a  mullusk. 
[Dentaliuh.]   Savigny  established  the  family. 

MALIX)N,  a  corjiorate  town  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  hundred  of  Dengie 
and  county  of  Essex.  Tlie  town,  which  is  eight  miles  east 
from  Chelmsford  and  thirty-four  miles  north-east  ftnm 
London,  is  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Chelmer,  about  a  mile 
above  its  junction  with  the  Blackwater  river.  It  consists 
of  two  principal  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  and 
their  cruciform  figure  has  led  some  authors  to  suppose  that 
the  name  of  the  town  itself  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
Maeldune,  signifying  a  crossed  hill.  The  circumstance  of  the 
town  not  being  now  in  a  flourishing  condition  is  sakl  to  bo 
mainly  owing  to  theeonstruction  of  a  canal,  called  the '  new 
navigation,'  which  commences  at  Collin's  Reach,  one  of  the 
channels  into  which  the  Blackwater  river  is  divided  by 
Northey  Island ;  and  after  passing  through  the  village  of 
Heybridge,  joins  the  Chelmer  abovo  Maldon,  and  is  thence 
continued  to  Chelmsford,  and  thus  the  transit  trade  to  this 
town  has  been  in  a  great  measure  lost.  The  haven  is  con- 
venient, and  veaseU  of  200  tons  come  up  to  the  town 
during  apiing-tides.  The  IbRien  trade,  which  in  sOi 
^  Vol.  XIV.-2  Uo*^ 
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■monnted  to  3929  torn  inwardi  and  filM  loaf  entmid^  ii 
deolioiiiK !  but  the  eouting  tnde,  whieh  In  the  nme  yetr 
amount^  to  69»1S9  tou  Inlrardi  and  44,11 1  tom  oatwarda, 
appaaratobeon  theinonaae.  In  IBSS  the  neeiptaof the 
onatom-honaa  were  17,010J^;  In  1B3&  ihvj  had  deetined  to 
70381^  Hie  ohi^  part  of  the  property  of  the  corporation 
haa  been  alienatao.  71m  town-eouneil  eonaiata  of  Ibur 
aldamMQ  and  tvelTe  csouncfllora.  The  eharten  are  nume- 
roua,  and  date  from  the  reign  of  Henr^  II.  (7th  of  Oetober, 
1135).  Tlie  pariah  churoh  of  All  Sainta  it  a  very  antient 
edifioe,  aurmounted  bjr  a  triangular  tover  of  ainfular  appear- 
aooe.  For  a  description  of  iti  interior,  and  of  t  oe  other  anti- 
quitiea  of  Maldon,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  flrst  volume 
of  Horant'a '  History  of  Eiiex,'  fblio,  1 768.  pp.  327-337.  lh« 
livingi  are  a  vicarage  and  a  curacy,  prodnorag  a  net  income 
of  319/.  and  16il.  a  year  zeapeetiTely ;  tha  latter  ■  in  the 
patronage  of  tha  dean  and  ^aptar  of  Waatminater.  The 
pc^ulatKm  of  the  bonnigh,  in  1831,  was  38S1.  The  mm- 
mar«chool  waa  fbundea  by  Alderman  Breeder  in  16n.  It 
haa  been  endowed  by  several  buie&etora  with  fhnds  and 
landed  property;  and  Dr.  Plume,  archdeacon  of  Rocbeater, 
and  founder  at  the  Plumian  profeuorahip  of  aatronomy 
and  experimental  philosophy  at  Oambridge,  be<iueatbed  to 
its  use  bis  valuable  library  of  books.  The  librarian  receives 
a  takrv  of  40/.  a  year.  Dr.  Plume  also  established  a  scholar- 
ship of  61.  per  annum  at  Christ  Coll^,  Cambridge,  to  which 
boys  fh)m  the  grammar-schools  of  Chelmsford,  Brentwood, 
and  Maldon  are  auocesaively  eligible.  Maldon  baa  ze< 
turned  two  memben  to  parliament  eince  the  nign  of 
Edward  IlL 

(Wright's  fitWory  qf  M«  CouM^  Eaex,  4to.,  1833; 
Corporation  Beportt,  fee.) 

MALB  FBRN,  the  rhixoma,  Ineonectl^  termed  root,  of 
the  Nephrodium  FOuc  Haa  (RicbardX  Aspidium  Filix  Hu 
(Smith),  has  been  eelebrated  from  antient  times  aa  an  ant- 
helmintic The  rootatoek  of  young  plants  should  be  col- 
lected in  spring  or  summer,  and  a  fresh  supply  obtained 
every  year,  as  a  change  occurs  in  the  part  a  few  months 
after  being  collected.  It  should  be  quickly  dried,  and  pre- 
aenred  in  glaas  or  earthenware  vessels  in  a  dry  place.  The 
interim  should  exhibit  a  greenish  colour,  and  possess  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  with  a  hitter,  harsh,  astringent  taste. 

It  consists  of  an  oil,  which  may  be  extracted  by  sulphuric 
latber ;  resin,  tannin,  sugar,  starch,  and  woody  fibre.  The 
oil,  which  ia  of  two  distinct  kinds,  one  pure,  and  the  other 
united  with  resin  and  an  extractive,  ia  the  active  principle. 
Formerly  a  powder  of  the  whole  auhstance  was  administerad, 
but  as  the  dose  of  this  is  bulky.  Peschier  haa  reeommended 
pilb  of  the  Bthweal  extoact,  wlueh  are  ihund  to  be  ver^ 
efficacious  iwainst  that  kind  of  tape-worm  which  is  denomi- 
nated the  Bothrioeaphabu  /bfu^  or  broad  tape-worm.  It 
is  scarcely  possessed  any  power  over  the  Tsspia  aoUnm. 
The  fi»mer  infests  the  small  intestinea  of  the  inbabitanta  of 
Poland.  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  some  districts  of  France, 
in  all  which  countries  the  male  fan  has  a  high  reputation 
aa  a  remedy ;  but  it  is  not  much  valued  as  an  anthelmintic 
in  Britain,  the  broad  tape-worm  being  nearly  unknown  in 
this  island,  though  the  Tnnia  aolium  abounds. 

The  common  mode  of  administering  it  is  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  pills  at  night,  and  a  like  number  in  the  morning, 
flawed  hj  some  brisk  eatfiartieb  aa  the  male  fern  only 
fcilla.  but  doea  not  expd  the  worm.  [AmHUjaimca.] 

MALBBRANCEE;  NICOLAS,  one  of  the  moat  Qlna- 
trioiu  diaoiplea  of  Des  Cartea.  who  both  gare  to  hia  masto'a 
views  a  wider  development  and  imparted  to  them  cleamei» 
and  vivacity,  was  born  at  Paris,  1638.  Of  a  sickly  and  de- 
formed habit  of  body,  Malebranche  passed  his  early  youth 
in  retirement  and  the  close  study  of  languages  and  biblical 
literature.  His  attention  was  flrst  directed  to  the  pursuit  of 
philosophy  by  accidentally  meeting  with  the  wonc  of  Des 
Curtes '  De  Homine.'  The  perusal  of  this  work  is  said  to 
have  excited  his  susceptible  disposition  to  snch  a  degree 
that  he  was  several  times  forced  to  Ic^  it  aside  on  account 
of  the  violent  palpitation  of  his  heart.  Abandoning  his  pre- 
vious literary  pursuits,  he  devoted  ten  Years  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Cartesian  pfailoaophy.  and  ne  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  surpassing  aU  bis  contemporaries  m  a  knowtodge 
of  its  true  spirit  and  tendency.  As  the  reanlt  of  his  phiu- 
sophical  meditations,  Malebranche  published,  in  1673,  the 
firAt  book  of  the  •  Recherche  de  la  Verit^,'  whieh  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  other  five.  This  work  thus  complete  was 
greatly  altwred  in  the  aeveral  subsequent  editions ;  the  moat 
eon^ct  and  eoapMe  edition  ia  tfait  which  appealed  ttree 


TatnbaftN  tlit  nUHi'a  daata,  vfakh  tpek  yhat  ttPni^ 

In  171». 

The  phfloaophioal  writinga  of  UaUlwaiidke  an  •  inedd 
of  aatyieatoneeelegantandpezspienoas^  id  vbidi  neiliw 
tbe  cleamAas  of  the  thought  is  eaeriflced  to  the  gtaesa  ci 
eomposition,  nor  the  omamenta  of  language  to  aimfdiciiy. 
If  ttw  profound  originality  of  hia  ideaa  gained  Mal^rancbe 
any  aomirera,  the  novel^  and  boldneaa  of  hia  saaamptioas 
exposed  him  to  much  OMwaitioii.  Amonff  the  naoat  faraoos 
of  bis  opponmta  were  Foueber.  tbe  Jeamt  Da  Fertn;  tM 
Amaud,  whot  like  Halefatanehe,  waa  also  a  member  of  tbt 
Oratory,  and  at  one  time  his  friend  and  aasoeiate. 

Tbe  obieet  of  the  'Reehefehe  de  laV^it^'  is  partly 
logical  and  partly  metapbyaieal.  On  the  uw  hmnd  it  \tm%- 
tigates  the  aouroea  of  human  emr,  whieh  an  reduced  ta 
three  general  heads  sensation,  imagination,  and  the  pan 
intoUect  (esprit  pur).  On  the  other,  it  attampu  to  eaUUitk 
aonw  nnivevaal  me^od  ftr  the  inwati|(atioa  and  doeoraj 
troth.  The  aouree  of  9n€t  homvar  liea  nc«  in  any  io- 
perfbetion  of  the  oognitiTa  ihooltiea,  nor  in  any  inniin|iki 
or  wrong  employment  ai  them,  bat  in  the  wiB,  vfaiefa  ftoi 
ita  own  opinion  of  the  objeota  preaentsd  to  it.  Whea,  fe 
inatanee.  we  aee  a  tight  or  fm  warmth,  that  which  ii  a 
either  case  seen  or  mt  ia  certainly  light  and  warmth,  sad 
they  are  actually  pereeived.  and  so  &  error  ia  impoMibte; 
but  when,  as  the  will  is  free  to  do.  U  ia  fn*'ntiiiTif**  that  ik 
light  and  warmth  of  which  the  sulgeet  ia  peacvient  exia 
in  the  object  without,  then  error  arises.  Now  «a  all  aensoou 
perceptions  are  accompanied  by  pleasure  or  pain,  vliick 
ohiefiy  move  the  will,  sensation  is  the  prineipal  Kmree  d 
error,  and  eapeeiallyofthoae  fklae  syatwnaof  monlityvhdi 
make  the  higheat  good  to  oonatet  in  plonanw:  for  ibt 
anuea  present  to  the  mind  nothing  hnt  «  deluaiva  gmd, 
whereaa  dw  onty  tme  and  real  good  ■  flie  SiBxtf— i*  eeg 
nisable  hf  the  pure  intelleot  alcme. 

But  the  moat  dbtlnotive  point  in  the  tjatem  of  Male- 
branche is  the  assumption  by  wtuih  he  ei^mied  the  poaa- 
bilitjr  of  knowledge.   For  as  be  frdlowrt  Dss  Cartes  in 
making  extension  to  be  the  eaaenee'of  matter,  sad  thought 
of  mind,  it  was  neoeasary  for  him  to  aecomt  for  the  yua- 
bility  of  the  interaction  of  two  such  distinet  natmes  u 
thought  and  extension.   The  existence  of  ideas  in  the  nmd 
is.  according  to  Malebranche,  a  fhot  not  requiring  to  he 
proved ;  from  this  fkct  howerar  he  d«iies  that  it  toBan 
necessity  tiiat  objecto  owresponding  to  thoee  ideas  do  te- 
tuaUy  exist ;  for.  he  obeerre^  the  imuinatim  often  pretrta 
ideaa  and  oombin^ma  of  ideaa  vfaico  do  not  eziat.  ladetA 
thne  is  no  greyer  hindranoe  to  tntth  and  knowledge  tkia 
the  erroneona  belief  that  ideaa  refer  to  actually  axoBf 
objects.   Now  all  ideas  may  be  dasscd  under  twobn^: 
the^  are  either  internal.  «.«.  thoughts  properly  so  edri. 
which  are  therefore  mere  modiflcations  ot  the  thmkmg  asol; 
or  they  are  relative  to  entain  external  objeeta  of  wbicli  iki 
soul  cannot  be  cogniaant  without  the  mediation  of  idm. 
Now  the  latter  refer  to  material  or  spiritual  things.  Ex- 
ternal spiritual  things  may  however  be  poreived  both  ita- 
medistely  and  also  mediately  by  ideas,  but  the  matertat  <uih 
mediately,  both  because  they  are  extended  and  there  is  ao 
community  between  them  and  the  simple  spiritual  nature 
of  the  mind,  and  because  tbe  niind  cannot  pan  out  to  is* 
tant  oMeeta.   Here  MalcA)ranohe  refutes  the  hjrpothess  cf 
material  effluxes  whieh  paaa  Uma  bodies  and  enter  thieogh 
the  sensuous  organs.    Because^  he  says,  tbeee  efllaml 
imj^ee  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  body,  and  therefore 
being  extended,  diey  would  impede  eeoh  ottier  in  tbe  passage 
to  the  senses,  since  from  the  same  point  and  nt  tbe  tame 
time  an  incalculable  number     <^eeta  may  be  perceived. 
Moreow  tbii  hypothesis  does  not  account  for  the  peretT- 
tion  of  the  different  distances  cf  objects.  Ilelebrancte 
proceeds,  in  the  next  plaee^  to  refute  the  sufmosiiioa  iktt 
the  mind  arbitrarily  produces  ^e  ideas  which  it  lus  of  out- 
ward objects.  This  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a  peiater 
can  delineate  an  animal  which  be  has  never  seen  or  heard 
described.   Equally  untenable  ia  the  explanation  of  ooffni- 
tion  by  innate  ideas.   For  the  number  of  ideas  wfaich^tbe 
mind  may  entertain  ia  potentially  inllnite^  and  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  Uutf  an  inflni^  of  ideaa  have  been  originally  im- 
planted  in  the  mind,  of  which  homver  moat  individiul 
minds  are  actively  oomeions  of  a  Terr  fow  at  the  ntmoat 
Besides,  with  such  a  supposition,  the  choiee  and  aeleotifm  of 
ideas  would  be  inexplioable.   Again,  tbe  siqppoaitioa  that  at 
each  opmtiiMi  of  mooght  flie  ulaarmre  cre^d  and  pr»- 
■ented  byGod,  ii  eontnii^t!riblE)Qf|HL6«Q£raibw^  cnq 
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at  aJl  tiflOM  think  of  what«nr  Hbj^  it  pleftita,  and  that 
eonseqaendr  an  utflnite  number  of  ideaa  mnit,  however 
obscurely,  be  slvayB  pceauit  to  the  mind.  LesUj,  Male- 
branebe  examinea  the  opinion  that  the  eoul,  in  order  to  the 
peroeptwn  outward  ofgects,  ra}uiree  nothing  but  itaetf, 
by  the  eoaten^ation  tu  peirfeet  devak^imait  ot  ita  own 
powers.  Bat  this  would  be  to  make  man  ^iwl  to  X>eitf» 
who  alone  is  eapaUe  of  beiiif  cognisant  of  all  tbii^  in  thu 
manner  and  hj  tbe  spontaneoua  exercise  of  hii  own  energies. 
After  repeating  these  theories  as  tbe  only  ones  worthy  of 
namination  of  all  ibtt  have  been  advanoed  to  aooount  for 
the  Diatter  UalebTandw  ooncludei,  that  we  see  all  things  in 
and  by  God  (nous  voyoni  tout  en  Dieu).  God,  as  the 
creator  of  all,  neoessarSy  possesses  irllhin  hiUiielf  ideas  of 
all  things,  since  otherwise  the  oreation  of  them  would  have 
been  impossible :  by  Ids  omniprsBenoe  and  as  the  source  of 
apirituali^  he  is  intimately  oonneeted  with  all  spirits,  ii>r 
God  may  lie  oalled  the  place  of  all  spirits,  a«  space  is  that  of 
whatever  is  eorporeaL  The  soul  thenfiKo  sees  in  God  the 
works  of  God  as  Af  as  it  pleases  him  to  ittvnl  them  to 
humaidfrr- 

The  mind,  eonsequentlT,  as  well  as  matter,  possesses  no 
more  than  a  nunve  activity,  and  the  Deity  is  the  nriginal 
cause  of  all  tneir  operations.  As  then  truth  consists  only 
in  certain  combinations  of  these  ideas,  wbidi  are  furnished 
to  the  mind  from  without  and  by  a  foreign  cause,  the  only 
method  of  truth  is  demonstration  and  the  analytical  inves- 
tigation of  the  implieit  consequences  of  expUoit  ideas. 

The  other  works  of  Malebranche  were  partly  controversial 
and  partly  rel^ous.   Of  the  latter  we  may  mention  the 

*  Entietiena  d*un  Philosopbe  Chretien  et  d  un  Philosophe 
Chincns  sur  la  Nature  de  Dieu,*  Paris,  1708;  *  De  la  Nature 
et  de  la  Graces*  Amsterdam.  1680.  The  foUowioK  are  of  a 
mystical  character.  Mending  religion  with  metaphysies:— 

*  Traits  de  la  Morale,*  Rott.  1684 :  and  *  Entietiens  sur  la 
Hetaphjndqae  et  snr  la  Ralision,*  Bolt,  16BB.  A  eomplete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Puis*  1713,  in  1 1  vols. 
12mo. 

MALEDIVA  ISLANDS,  commonly  called  the  Mal- 
dives, lie  in  the  Indian  Oc«ui,  and  extend  nearly  on  one 
meridian  from  7**  6'  N.  lat  to  40'  S.  lat,  or  nearly  550 
miles ;  but  in  no  part  is  the  breadth  of  the  chain  supposed 
to  exceed  30  miles  in  a  direct  line,  although  tto  most  west- 
em  limit  of  the  most  northern  group,  or  Atoll,  is  in  72"  48' 
X.  longf  ftt>d  the  most  eastern  boundary  of  the  chain  in 
73*  48'  X.  long.  The  most  northern  Atdl  is  about  S50 
miles  from  Cape  Comorin,  tbe  nearest  point  of  Hindustan. 
The  appellation  is  ^rived  from  the  language  of  Malabar,  in 
which  the  Sansorit  du>^  *  an  islaiu,*  is  oorrupted  Into 
diva,  and  tima  the  name  of  the  largest  of  these  islands, 
which  U  called  MalL 

The  sovermgn  of  these  islands  stiles  himself  Sultan  of 
the  Thirteen  Atolls  and  Twelve  Thousand  Islands,  but 
Captain  Owen  b^ves  the  actual  number  of  these  islands 
to  be  more  than  treble  or  fburfold  this  number.  They  are 
enclosed  and  proteeted  from  the  sea,  which  during  the  south- 
vest  monsoon  is  violently  agitated,  by  narrow  strips  of 
ooral-reefr,  wbieb  surround  them  like  a  wall.  This  pro- 
tecting vail  in  many  places  scarcely  reaches  tbe  sur&ce  of 
the  water ;  in  other  placea  it  forms  a  long  sandy  beach, 
perhaps  less  than  six  fiset  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
either  circular  or  oblong.  Each  of  these  circular  enclosures 
contains  breaks,  which  constitute  eonvenient  passages  for 
•vessels  or  boats  to  enter.  The  number  of  theee  oonl  reefr 
is  fourteen,  thirteen  of  which  are  situated  to  tbe  north  of 
tlie  equator.  They  lie  on  a  long  sand-bank,  to  the  edge  of 
irhich  their  outer  sides  extend,  and  beyond  them  there  are 
no  sonndlnM.  The  channels  which  divide  these  Atolt^  or 
AtoUons  (for  so  they  are  called),  are  in  some  idaoes  deep 
and  safe.  They  are  passed  by  the  vessels  which  tin  bound 
to  the  island  of  Ceylon  or  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Malediva 
Islands  lying  across  the  direct  route  to  thMO  places.  Two  of 
these  navigable  channels  are  south  of  the  equator:  the 
Addon,  or  south  channel,  is  between  Pona  Molubque  Atoll 
(tbe  South  Atoll)  and  the  island  of  Adon,  and  is  about  Ave 
miles  long  and  Ave  leagues  irtde;  and  the  Bquatcrial  Channel 
ia  between  the  is^nditf  Adon  and  the  AtoU  Suadiva.  which 
is  ten  leagues  wide.  North  of  tbe  eauator  an  first,  the 
One  and  a  Half  DMree  Channel,  whicn  is  17  leagues  in 
breadth,  and  Itoned  o)'  the  Sudiva  Atoll  and  the  Adouma- 
tia  Atoll ;  it  ^  the  wildest  and  safest  of  all  these  channels, 
and  fteqocmtly  used  by  ships  proceeding  eastwwd  in  the 
irtftttly  unmetb  Iwhu  Mrth  i»  tlw  GeUoMiidous, 


QiiUlhel,  ginned  b^  the  Adoumatis  AtoU  on  the  sonth,  and, 
the  Collomandoos  Atoll  on  the  north ;  it  is  only  seven  ot 
ijdght  miles  wide,  but  it  is  safe.  The  most  northern  is  th* 
CSrdiva  Channel,  which  also  seems  to  offer  a  safe  paBsagOb 
but  it  is  not  used  at  present,  though  it  appears  to  have  been 
amoh  frequented  two  centuries  ago, 

Within  the  AtoUs  the  sea  is  not  agitated  by  storms,  and 
there  are  Always  sonttdings  m  twenty  or  Uiirty  Jhtboma 
water.  Tbe  iuands  are  generally  situated  abng  the  en- 
closing coral-wall,  the  central  part  of  the  Atolls  containing 
only  few  of  them.  The  islands  are  all  small ;  not  many  ot 
them  exceed  a  mile  in  lei^th  and  breadth,  and  a  few  are  le« 
than  half  a  mile.  Tbey  are  generally  circular  or  lozenge- 
shaped.  Many  are  mere  narrow  strip^  50  or  1 00  yards  broad, 
forming  a  circle,  which  encloses  a  lower  tract,  filled  up  with 
broken  coral  rocks,  and  dry  at  spring  tidra.  Witbin  this 
ring  there  is  sometimes  a  eonsidetable  depUi  of  water,  from 
one  to  ten  &thom8»  so  that  a  perfect  lagoon  is  ibrmed.  The 
highest  part  of  the  islands  is  from  six  to  1 4  feet  above  water. 
Their  surftoe  oonsuU  of  sand,  about  three  feet  thick,  the  top 
mrt  of  which  Is  mixed  with  TMetable  matter,  farming  a 
blaok,  light,  sandy  soiL  Boiea^  tbe  sand  is  a  scrft  sand 
stone,  resembling  particles  of  beaoh-sand  indurated.  This 
sandstone  is  about  two  feet  thick,  below  which  d^tb  it  softens 
again  to  sand,  and  here  fresh-water  ia  found.  All  the  in- 
habited islands  have  fresh  water,  and  also  some  which  a» 
not  inhabited. 

All  tbe  islands  are  covered  vrith  a  thick  impenetnble 
jungle,  among  which  there  are  many  fine  large  trees,  as  the 
Indian  banyan  fig-tree,  the  candoo-tree,  tho  bread-fruit- 
tree  and  others.  The  bamboo  srows  on  some  islands,  but 
is  scarce.  On  some  of  the  islands  are  bmafl  plantations  of 
Indian  com  and  sugar-cane.  A  little  cotton  is  grown, 
IhHB  irtiich  a  small  aoantitv  of  cloth  ia  made.  Two 
kinds  of  millet  are  euftivated,  but  not  extensively.  The 
inhabitants  live  mosflj  on  fish  and  tbe  cocoa-nut  p^ins» 
which  are  cultivated  with  care.  They  are  of  a  very  small 
species,  none  ot  the  fruit  being  as  large  u  a  common  tea- 
cap,  and  most  of  them  mudi  smaller ;  but  the  coir  is  fine, 
long,  of  a  white  texture,  and  very  strong,  and  is  exported  to 
a  considerable  amount.  A  few  cattle  are  onlv  found  on  the 
Mali  or  Maldiva  Atoll,  but  there  are  no  sheep  or  goats, 
and  no  poultry,  except  the comruon  fowl,  which  is  abundant. 
A  few  cats  are  kept  to  keep  the  rats  out  of  the  houses, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  cause  great  damage  to  the 
cocoa-nut  plantations.  The  *  flying  fox,'  as  it  is  called  in 
India,  a  large  species  of  bat,  is  very  common.  Fish  is  very 
abundant,  and  salt-fish  once  constituted  an  article  of  ex- 
port. Turtle  are  oonunon.  Cowries  ate  ooUeoted  and  ex- 
ported to  a  gnat  amoulit 

The  climate  seems  very  pleasant  all  the  year  ronnd,  tho 
range  of  the  thomometer  not  being  great ;  but  we  have  no 
observations  extending  over  a  whole  year.  In  Decembn; 
January,  and  February,  the  thermometer  ran»»  during  the 
day  from  80"  to  84° ;  at  night  it  fells  to  78*.  In  this  season 
there  fall  a  few  showers  of  rain.  The  easterly  winds  set  in 
early  in  December,  and  seldom  blow  strong,  but  generally 
in  pleasant  light  breezes.  Towards  the  end  of  January 
they  pass  to  the  northward,  and  calms  begin  to  be  frequent. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  westerly  and  nortb- 
westorly  winds  an  by  far  the  most  prevalent,  and  iVequently 
stormy.  The  climate  is  not  ftvourablo  to  tho  hcslth  of 
Suropeana. 

Tbe  inhabitants  an  Mohammedans.  It  is  not  asoertained 
whether  they  belong  to  tbe  Arab  race  or  tbe  inhabitants 
of  tbe  coast  of  Malabar.  Two  languages  are  in  use  among 
them ;  the  common,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  people^ 
and  the  Arabic,  as  a  learned  language.  They  have  also  a 
peculiar  alphabet,  differing  from  the  Arabic  and  from  the 
Sanscrit  It  is  written  fh>m  right  to  left,  and  the  vowels  a'  * 
indicated  by  points,  as  in  the  Arabic  The  whole  popula- 
tion may  amount  to  between  150,000  and  200,000.  Toe^  an 
governed  by  a  chief,  called  Sultan,  who  is  proud  of  his  de- 
pendence on  the  British  at  Cieylon,  whither  he  sends  an 
annual  embassy,  bearing  presents  of  the  products  of  the 
islands,  and  receiving  others  in  return.  He  resides  on  thft 
Mali  or  Maldiva  AtoU,  whieh  emtaina  the  latest  of  tluk 
islands,  called  Mali ;  Its  eheumferenoe  ia  about  seven  mik*. 

These  islands  wen  formerly  annually  visited  by  one  or 
two  vessels  from  Hindustan  for  cowries  and  other  prodooe. 
At  presents  tho  inhabitants  themselvea  bring  their  pwik 
goooa  in  their  boats  to  Bennl.  which  consist  of  eowiieSi 
eoir,  eeooa-iiut  eil,  t«tto-fhell|  md  toM^^naller  artidao) 
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tnd  they  export  from  Beng:al  rice,  which  is  not  grown  on 
the  islands,  sugar,  silk  stuffa,  broad-cloth,  hardware,  and 
tobacco.  They  arrive  at  Calcutta  in  June  or  July  with  the 
south-western  monsoon,  and  depart  from  that  place  in  th« 
middle  of  December  with  the  north-east  monsoon. 

(HorBburgh.Owen,  and  Moresby,  in  the  London  Oeogreh 
phical  Journal,  vols.  ii.  and  v.) 

MALEIC  ACID  has  already  been  described  under  (he 
name  of  Equisitic  Acid;  the  present  appellation  is  pven  in 
consequence  of  ite  having  been  since  nrocured  by  luQeeting 
malic  acid  to  heat.  It  is  composed  of— 


One  equivalent  of  Hydrogen 
Four  equivalents  of  Carbon 
Three  equivalents  of  Oxygen 

Equivalent 
Tlie  crystals  contain  one  equivalent  of 
water  •  • 


1 
24 

24 

49 


58 


Equivalent 

MALENTOZOA'RIA,  articulated  Mollusca,  the  second 
subiype  in  the  system  of  M.  de  Blainville.  [MAtACOLOOY, 

^''MAiESHEfeBES,  CHRETIEN  GUILLAUMB  DE 
LAMOIGNON,  distinguished  by  his  courage  and  mis- 
fortunes, the  associate  of  Tuxgot  and  those  illustrious 
siatesmen  who  sought  by  moderate  and  beneBcial  reforms 
10  prop  the  wellness  of  the  old  monarchy,  was  born  at 
Paris,  l6LhDe&  1721.  His  father  was  chancelier  of  Pahs, 
and  Malesherbes,  after  Sniping  Uie  course  of  legal  study, 
wa*   first  appointed  deputy  to  the  prucureur-g£n6ial. 
Shortly  siterwards  lie  was  etected  a  couusellor  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  in  1750  president  of  the  Cour  des 
Aides.   In  this  office,  he  on  Iho  one  hand  courageously 
resisted  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  court,  and  on 
the  other  put  a  stop  to  the  frauds  and  peculations  of  the 
formere-general  of  the  revenue.   When,  in  consequence  of 
their  opposition  to  the  court,  the  parliaments  were  abolished 
Louia  XV.,  the  Cour  des  Aides  was  also  abrogated,  and 
alesberbes  retii-ed  to  his  country-seat,  and  employed  him- 
self in  benevolent  plans  for  the  edueaUon  and  improvement 
of  his  viusals.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitution^ 
couru  of  the  parUamenU  by  Louis  XVI.,  Malesherbes 
resumed  his  duties  as  president  of  the  Cour  des  Aides ;  and 
in  the  following  year  (1775)  he  wan  appointed  minister  of 
the  king's  housuiold.   Upon  the  retirement  of  Turgot, 
MalMherbes  also  tendered  liia  resignation  to  the  king, 
which  was  accepted.    The  interval  between  this  date  and 
the  troubles  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Malesherbes  devoted  to  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
his  native  country,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  acquainting 
himself  with  the  state  of  industry  and  the  arts,  and  care- 
fully investigating  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  their  public 
institutions.   He  was  again  invited  by  the  king  to  aul  him 
with  his  counsel  in  1787;  but  finding  that  he  had  no  power, 
and  ttut  his  advice  was  not  listened  to,  he  again  retired 
just  before  the  meeting  of  the  states-general.  When  Louis 
XVI.  was  brought  to  trial,  Maleshwbes  claimed  the  ho- 
nourable but  dangerous  post  of  his  defender,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Tronchet  and  Desdze.   The  fearless  intrepidity 
of  Maleshwbes  entailed  upon  him  the  hatred  and  suspi- 
cions of  the  party  in  power,  and,  with  several  members  of 
his  family,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  condemned  to  death, 
and  guillotined  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1794,  meeting  his 
fate  with  cheerfulness  and  resignation. 

The  works  of  Malesherbes,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  and  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres 
and  Inscriptions,  are  mostly  on  subjects  of  natural  history 
and  rural  economy.  His  'Disooura  et  Remonstrances,' 
printed  ia  1779,  are  still  quoted  as  authorities  on  financial 
questions.  His  *M£moire  surla  Libert6  de  la  Presse'  par- 
ticularly deserves  mention  for  the  enlightened  view  which 
it  takes  upon  this  difficult  question,  the  more  especially  as 
the  tolerance  and  liberality  which  it  advocates  bad  been 
practised  by  himself  when  the  surveillance  of  (he  press  was 
entrusted  to  him.  On  this  ground  he  incurred  the  censures 
of  the  ultra  party,  and  La  Harpe  expressly  ascribes  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Revolution  to  the  facility  of  publication  under 
Malesherbes'  ministry  of  the  press.  After  the  Restoration 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Malesherbes  was  erected 
bjr  Louis  XVIII.  in  the  hall  of  the  Chamber  of  Justice, 
with  the  inscription,  '  Strenue  semper  fidelis  regi  suo,  in 
mUo  veritatem.  prnsidium  in  carcere  attulit' 


MALESHERBIA'CB^,  a  natural  order  of  polypet«lou« 
Exogens,  with  a  tubular  inflated  inferior  calyx,  wilhm  tn- 
throat  of  which  are  inserted  five  petals,  five  or  ten  stunens. 
and  a  short  rim  or  crown  of  the  same  nature  as  that  uf 
Passifloracen,  but  more  rudimentary.  The  oTaiy  is 
tale,  superior,  one-celled,  with  parietal  or  free  ptaoeoUUm. 
The  order  is  therefore  nearlv  allied  to  PMsiflowoew.  frora 
which  however  it  differs  in  habiL  The  speciw  are  m  mani 
cases  romsrkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  yellov  or  b.ue 
flowers,  and  have  been  cultivated  in  this  county,  tl^.r 
seeds  having  been  brought  fiom  Chili.  They  are  howe: 
seldom  seen,  and  are  of  no  known  nae.  (Lindl,  I^aL  tjs/, 
ed.  2.  71.) 

MALHERBE.  FRANQOIS  DK,  bom  m  155^.  t: 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  of  anoblefcmily,  »tudi«^  first  m^L, 
native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Heidelb«:;g  and  Basel  Gz 
his  return  to  France,  he  accompanied  Henri  of  Angw- 
iSme,  son  of  Henri  H.,  who  went  to  Provence  as  gove^f 
in  1579,  and  remained  attached  to  his  housebold  till  itn 
prince's  death  in  1585.  During  that  period  be  mamed  r. 
Aix  in  Provence,  and  settled  there.  He  aflerwaids  lerrt. 
in  the  army  during  the  wars  of  the  I^ewue.  ^r, 
1 600  he  wrote  an  ode  on  the  arrival  in  Fiance  of  Mar.-  > 
Medieis,  the  wife  of  Henri  IV.   With  this  ode.  his  pofl.'*. 


provided   _ 

the  death  of  the  king,  his  widow  Marie  de'  Medicis  ga^^e  a 
a  pension  in  consequence  of  an  ode  wbicli  he  addrtsi«d  : 
her.  In  1527  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  bis  onK 
vivingson  in  a  duel.  He  felt  the  loss  severely,  nadu-.^ 
ste|>s  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  He  even  wt«£  . 
letter  to  Louis  XUI,  in  which  ne  demanded  saua&ctir 
This  letter  is  published  among  his  works.  Malhcrbe  hanr; 
repaired  to  the  camp  before  La  Rochelle.  where  the  cLrt 
wa8  then  pressing  the  siege  of  that  plaM,  be  fell  ill,  s=d 
died  in  a  few  days,  in  16ii8,  being  73  years  of  we. 

Molherbe  has  been  stjled  by  competent  jnrfjpes  '"C  re- 
storer of  the  French  language  and  poetir.  He  bad  a 
delicate  ear  and  a  refined  taste,  and  he  wm  very  careful  in 
the  choire  of  his  expressions.  Thecult^amhB<toweAi»v» 
him  by  Boilcau  is  well  known :  — 

•  EaSm  HHlhcrbe  Tint  et    memier  en  Fnoea 
FU  HBtir  duu  Iw  Ten  une  Jnrte  cadene*.' 

MalhN-be*s  poetry  is  more  remarkable  fcr  grac^  - 
ness  of  expression  than  for  power  of  thought.  ^  He  la 
elegant  versifier  rather  than  a  real  poeL  ilhesin  dtSh  - 
heriie,  rangcea  par  ordre  ehronotogique,  avee  la  ?  k  -* 
I'Auteur,  Paris.  1776.) 

MALIC  ACID  was  discovered  in  1785  by  ScbeeJe.  t 
received  its  name  from  having  been  first  obtained  frem  tbi 
juice  of  apples,  in  which  it  exists  in  oonudcrable  qw^^iti. 
and  also,  as  has  been  since  asceriained,  in  variotw  otherfr^ 
as  cherries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  in  faouse-leek,  nl  ^ 
berries  of  the  sorbus  or  mountain-ash.   Mr.  Donovas. 


proved  to  be  identical  with  the  malic.    A  n)uciIi7r^B> 
substance  which  accompanies  the  acid  obtained  from  ^Ff 
prevents  its  properties  from  being  perfectly  and  readilj  Je- 
veloped. 

Various  processes  have  been  proposed  for  procurirz  iJss 
acid,  and  they  are  generally  complicated:  tnefdloTir.?'' 
perhaps  as  good  as  any,  and  is  proposed  by  Lieb^:— 
carbonate  of  lime,  but  not  to  perfect  saturation,  Id  the  a. 
pressed  juice  of  the  sorbus ;  the  solution  is  to  be  ieeom^-^- 
by  nitrate  of  lead,  which  precipitates  malate  of  lead:  tbi 
after  washing  with  cold  water,  is  to  be  heated  with  V  ^-: 
dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  the  resulting  mass  with  sulfib*.^':; 
of  barium,  by  which  there  are  formed  sulphurct  of  leaic" 
sulphate  of  barytes,  while  the  clear  liquor  contains  mi'i: 
acid,  to  which  ammonia  is  then  added  to  convert  it  ir;^ 
bimalate  of  ammonia,  which  readily  crystallizes ;  this  Alt  a 
to  be  ivecipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  resulting  Tcn- 
late  of  lead  decomposed  by  hydrosulpliuric  acid  :  the  cVi^ 
liquor,  separated  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  being  evafK- 
rated  by  a  gentle  heat,  yields  crystals  of  malic  acid,  - 
are  not  however  regular  in  their  form.    Malic  acid  is  r- 
lourless,  inodorous,  very  sour  to  tfac  taste,  and  acts  slror^'i- 
on  vegetable  blues ;  in  a  moist  air  it  is  deliquescent ;  it  a 
very  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Nitricacid  con  verH 
I  it  into  oxalic  acid.  It^^sidiDe  c^iq^^^dMtfMtoBd  mahtA. 
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someof  whioh  exist  in  nature,  as  for  example,  supermilate 
of  lime  is  found  in  the  juice  ofUie  house-leek. 

According;  to  Liebig,  malic  and  citric  acids  are  isomeric 
bodies,  both  being  composed  of,  wben  anhydrous. 
Two  equivalents  of  Hydrogen  2 
Four  equivalenta  of  Carbon  S4 
Four  equimlents  of  Oxygea  33 

EqniT>Ient  58 

The  crystals  contain  one  Muivalent  of  water;  vhweu 
those  of  citrio  acid  contain  different  proportions  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  formed. 

When  malic  acid  it  subjected  to  a  heat  of  about  350* 
Fah.,  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  resultsare  two  isomeric  pyro- 
Rcids  and  water,  which  are  the  maleic  or  eqnisetic  and  the 
fumaric  or  pyromalic  acids. 

The  malates  are  not  an  important  class  of  salts:  we  shall 
mention  the  general  properties  of  a  few  of  them- 

Malate  of  ammonia  is  a  deliouescent  salt,  but  the  bima^ 
late  is  orystallizable,  unalterable  in  the  air.  and  insoluble 
in  alcohoL  Malate  of  potash  is  a  deliquescent  mass ;  die 
supennalate  forms  emtals  which  aro  unalterable  in  the  air 
and  insoluble  in  alconol.  Malate  of  soda  is  a  deliquescent 
mass,  the  suporaalate  crystallizes.  Malate  of  lime  is  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  water,  requiring  147  parts  of  it  cold,  and 
65  when  boiling :  the  hot  solution  deposits  cr^-stalline  grains 
on  cooling.  It  is  stated  to  be  more  soluble  in  some  saline 
solutions  than  in  pure  water:  the  supermalate  occurs  in 
houseleek  and  some  varieties  of  sedum ;  it  may  be  formed 
by  adding  acid  to  the  neutral  salt ;  by  exposure  to  heat  it 
dries  as  a  transparent  varnish,  which  uistinfi;uisbes  it  from 
other  salts  of  lime  and  vei^etable  acids.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Malate  of  magnesia  yields 
crystals  which  aro  unalterable  in  the  air  and  are  soluble  in 
twenty-eight  parts  of  water ;  with  excess  of  acid,  a  gummy 
deliquescent  saline  mass  is  formed.  Malate  of  barytes,  both 
neutral  and  acidulous,  is  soluble  and  gummy;  an  inso- 
luble subsalt  may  also  be  formed.  Malate  of  strontia  is 
Kummy  and  deUquescent,  the  supersalt  is  but  slightly  so- 
luble, but  more  so  in  biH  than  in  cold  water ;  the  hot  solu- 
tion deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  Of  the  metallic  malates 
we  shall  state  the  properties  of  a  few : — Zinc  forms  three  dif- 
ferent compounds  with  this  acid:  the  neutral  malate  crys- 
tallizes in  short  four-sided  prisms;  it  is  soluble  in  55  parts 
of  cold  water;  by  boiling  water  it  is  decomposed  into  a 
supersalt  which  dissolves,  and  a  subsalt  which  is  precipi- 
tated ;  bimalate  of  zinc  crystallizes  in  large  regular  oclohe- 
drons ;  the  submalate  is  an  insoluble  white  powder.  Malate 
of  peroxide  of  iron  is  a  reddish  broviH»loured  deliquescent 
mass,  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  Malate  of  copper, 
whether  neutral  or  acidulous,  dries  so  as  to  form  a  graen 
varnish  which  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  The  malate  of  silTcr 
is  a  gummy  mass,  but  the  supermalate  is  a  crystallizable 
salt,  which  readily  separates  as  such  ftom  solution  in  water. 
Malate  of  lead  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  bril- 
liant "white  crystalline  scales  of  this  salt. 

MALICIOUS  INJURIES  TO  PROPERTY.   At  com- 
mon law,  mischief  perpetrated  with  whatever  motive  against 
the  property  of  another  was  not  punishable  criminally,  un- 
less fthe  act  amounted  to  felony,  was  accompanied  with  a 
breacli  of  the  peace,  or  aSbcled  the  public  convenience.  In 
other  cases  the  offender  was  liable  only  to  an  action  for 
damages  at  the  suit  of  the  party  injured.   But  the  legis- 
lature has,  at  different  times,  interposed  to  repreas,  by  penal 
enactments,  injuries  to  private  property  of  an  aggravated 
nature,  eomraittod  with  toe  malicious  intention  ofinjuring 
the  owner  of  such  property.   The  different  statutory  pro- 
visions against  mischievous  acts  done  wilfully  and  mali- 
ciously were  modified,  as  well  as  consolidated,  by  7  and  8 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  30,  which  also  contains  a  provision  rendering 
it  immaterial  whether  the  malice  of  the  offender  be  against 
the  owner  of  the  property  or  otherwise. 

the  third  section  of  that  statute  it  is  made  felony 
punishable  by  transportation  for  life  or  not  less  than  seven 
years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  years,  with  or 
without  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  mate,  to  cut,  break  or 
destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  to  rendo*  use- 
less, any  goods  or  articles  of  silk,  woollen,  or  linen,  or  of 
articles  in  which  any  of  those  materials  are  mixed,  or  any 
frame-work-knitted  piece,  stocking,  hose,  or  lace,  in  any 
stage  of  manufacture ;  to  cut,  break  or  destroy,  or  render 
luieless  warpa  or  shoots  of  silk,  woollen,  linen  or  oottwi  or 


of  any  of  those  materials  mixed  with  each  other  or  with 
any  other  material ;  or  looms,  frames,  machines,  engines, 
racks,  tackles,  or  implements  prepared  for  or  employed  in 
manufocturing  or  preparing  such  goods;  or  to  enter  by 
force  into  any  place  with  intent  to  commit  any  of  those 
offences.  By  section  4,  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  whipping  in  case  of  a  male,  to  cut, 
break  or  destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroyer  render 
useless,  threshing-machines,  or  machines  or  engines  pre- 
pared for  or  employed  in  manu&ctures,  except  those  ma- 
nufactures, &C.  injuries  to  which  are  more  severely  punish- 
able under  the  3ra  section. 

By  the  6th  and  7th  sections  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by 
transportation  for  seven  yeara,  or  bv  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of 
a  male,  to  cause  water  to  be  conveyed  into  mmes,  or  subter- 
ranean passages  communicating  therewith,  or  pull  down, 
BU  up,  or  obstruct  air-ways,  water-ways,  drains,  pits,  levels, 
or  shafts,  with  intent  to  destroy,  damage,  or  hinder  or  delay 
the  working  of  mines ;  or  maUeiously  to  pull  down,  or  de- 
stroy, or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  render  useless, 
steam-engines,  or  engines  for  making,  draining,  or  working 
mines,  or  staiths,  buildings,  or  erections  used  m  conducting 
the  business  of  mines  or  bridges,  waggon-ways,  or  trunks 
for  conveying  minerals  fh>m  mines,  whether  completed  or 
unflnisbM.  By  sect.  12  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by 
transportation  for  life  or  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  years,  with  or  without 
whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  break  down  or  cut  down 
sea-t^nka  or  sea-walls,  or  the  banks  or  walls  of  rivers, 
canals,  or  marshes,  whereby  lands  are  overflowed  or  da- 
maged, or  in  danger  ot  being  so ;  to  throw  down,  level,  or 
destroy  locks,  sluices,  iluodgat^  or  works  on  navigable 
rivers  or  canals.  And  by  the  same  section  it  is  made  felony 
punishable  by  transportation  for  seven  years,  or  by  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  whipping 
in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  cut  off,  draw  up,  or  remove  piles, 
chalk,  or  other  materials  fixed  in  the  ground  and  used  for 
securing  sea-banks  or  sea-walls,  or  the  banks  or  walls  <it 
rivers,  canals,  or  marslies,  or  to  open  or  draw  up  flood-gates* 
or  to  do  other  injury  or  mischief  to  navigable  rivers  or 
canals,  with  intent  or  so  as  to  obstruct  or  prevent  the  eax- 
rying  on  or  completing  or  maintaining  the  navigation. 

It  is  made  felony,  punishable  b^  transportation  for  Mfy,  or 
not  leas  than  seven  years,  or  by  impruonment  not  exceed- 
ing four,  with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male, 
by  the  13th  section,  to  pull  down  or  destroy  public  bridges, 
w  to  do  any  injury  with  intent  or  so  as  to  render  thorn 
dangerous  or  impassable ;  and  by  the  18th  section,  to  cot  or 
destroy  hop-binds  growing  on  poles  in  any  hop-plantation. 
But  now  (by  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict.,  e.  90,  s.  2)  the  punish- 
ment of  the  latter  offence  is  made  transportation  not  exceed- 
ing 1 5  years  and  not  less  than  1 0  years,  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  three.  By  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  39,  s.  14,  it  is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  accordingly  [Misdbueanor]  to  throw 
down,  level,  or  destroy  turnpike- gates,  or  walls,  chains,  rails, 
posts,  bars,  or  fences  belonging  to  turnpike-gates  set  up  to 

Srevent  passengers  passing  by  without  paying  toll,  or  houses, 
utldin^  or  weighing-machines  for  the  collection,  ascer- 
tainment,  or  security  of  toll.  The  15th  section  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  punisnable  by  transportation  for  seven  yeara, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  with- 
out  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  break  down  or  de- 
stroy dams  of  fish-ponds,  or  of  water  being  private  properly, 
or  in  which  is  a  prirate  right  of  Ashing,  with  intent  to  toko 
or  destroy  fish,  or  so  as  thereby  to  cause  the  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  flsb,  or  to  put  lime  or  noxious  materials  in  ponds 
with  intent  to  destroy  fish,  or  to  break  down  or  destroy  cUms 
of  mill-ponds.  By  section  16  it  is  made  folony  to  kill,  maim, 
or  wound  cattle ;  but  the  punishment  is  reduced  by  7  Will. 
IV.  and  1  Vict.,  c  90,  s.  2,  to  transportation  not  exceeding  15 
jrears  and  not  less  than  10,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing three.  The  provisions  of  this  statuto  (7  &  8  Geo  IV., 
c.  39)  relating  to  the  destruction  of  trees,  jdants,  &c.  have 
been  already  noticed.  [LARCsmr.] 

By  section  17  it  was  made  folony  punidiable  bytranspmrta- 
tion  for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two, 
with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  set  fire 
to  any  crop  of  com,  grain,  or  pulse,  whether  standing  or 
cut  down,  or  to  any  part  of  a  wood,  coppice,  or  plantation, 
or  to  any  heath,  gorze,  furze,  or  fern,  and  by  7  Wm.  IV.  and 
1  Viot.1  e.  89,  it  u  made  felony  punishabl«4f  iransporlatioa 
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ftr  lib  or  not  hH  Um  1$  tmh.  or  impmonsMot  not 
oxoeeding  three  (Mat  lOX  to  m(  flro  to  Mjr  ttock  of  oom, 

Kkin,  puuo,  tvai»  rtraw,  haulm,  ftubblo,  Auio,  booth,  fern, 
jr.  turf,  peat,  ooala^  ehareoal,  or  anjr  atoor  of  wood,  cc  (moI. 
]  1>  to  iot  Ire  to  an;f  mine  of  eoal  or  eannel  ooaL 

The  enactmenta  in  tbii  itatute  with  reapeet  to  tbo  bunt* 
ing  of  hoiuea,  Bco.  [Arbon]  have  been  repealed ;  and  now 
by  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  o.  B9,  aeot  8,  it  ii  Many  poniab- 
aole  by  death  to  let  fire  to  a  dwelUnx-boui^  any  ptnon 
being  therein,  and  by  aeet  3  it  io  felony  punlalMblo  by 
tranaporUtion  for  life,  or  not  leaa  than  Ifi  yean,  or  by  i»- 
priaonment  iiot  exoaading  three,  to  aot  ftre  to  a  ebuioh  or 
chapel,  or  a  chapel  for  the  religious  wonhip  of  diaaentera, 
or  to  a  houae,  atablo,  oooeh-MUio,  oathouae,  wardMOie, 
office^  ahop,  mill,  maltbonie,  bop-OHt,  bam.  or  pantry,  cr 
to  a  builoinff  wad  in  oarryinc  on  ttada  or  maniiMii% 
whether  in  um  pomemion  of  uo  offender  or  of  any  other 
penoD,  wiUi  intent  to  iiyure  or  dofkaud  uy  peraon. 

For  the  proteotion  of  thipping  acainat  malioioiu  miiehlaf 
several  statutory  pnnriaions  naTe  been  made.  By  1  and  S 
Geo.  IV..  e.  71,  Mct  II,  it  ia  felony  puniabable  by  trana- 
portation  for  seren  years,  or  impriaonnwDt  for  any  nundm 
of  years,  to  cut  away,  cast  adnft,  alter,  de&ce,  sink,  or 
destroy,  or  do  any  act  with  intent  to  eut  awa^,  east 
adrift,  remove,  alter,  defliee.  sink,  or  destroy,  or  injure  or 
booomI  buoys,  buoy-ropea,  or  marks  bdonging  to  diips  or 
veflsela,  whether  in  distress  or  otberwiaa.  By  7  Qea  IV., 
0.  30.  sect  10,  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  transportap 
tion  for  seven  years,  or  by  imiwisonment  not  exoeeding  twoi 
with  or  without  ^faippinv  in  tbo  ease  of  a  male^  to  damage 
otherwise  than  by  fire  (wbich  oflbnoe  had  been  made  capital 
by  sect  9)  shipa  or  veisels  complete  or  nnfinisliBd,  with  iU' 
tent  to  destroy  them  or  (o  render  thom  luetoss. 

By  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict,  c  S0,  seet  ft,  it  ia  made  lelonv 
punishable  by  death  to  exhibit  Iklae  lights  or  s^ala  with 
intent  to  bring  anr  ship  or  vessel  into  danger,  n  to  do  any 
thing  tending  to  the  immediate  loss  or  destruction  of  ahipa 
or  vessels  in  distress.  And  by  aeet  ft  it  is  made  fUony 
punishable  by  transportation  fat  life,  or  not  leea  than  li 
years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exoeeding  tloee  yean,  to  set 
fire  to,  eaat  away,  or  destroy  ships  or  veaeels,  with  intent  to 
prejudice  owners  or  part-owners  of  vesaeU  or  goods,  or  un- 
owwriteia  on  ships,  goods,  or  fteight  And  by  the  4th  sect 
it  is  made  Mooy  punishable  1^  death,  lo  set  ire  to,  eaat 
nway.  or  destroy  any  ahtp  ot  ntmi,  eUber  with  intent  to 
mnrder  any  peraon  or  whcmby  thn  Ufe  of  any  parson  shsil 
be  cmdangered. 

Beaidea  the  eriminal  responiibility  thna  eraated  in  re^wet 
of  the  acts  of  spoliation  above  enumemted,  the  legislatuTe 
has  given  summary  relief  to  persoos  wfaoee  proper^  has  been 
subjeet  to  petty  but  wilAil  anreaaiont.  The  last  enactment 
on  this  subject  is  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c  SO,  sect  24,  nndn 
which  peraons  wilfully  or  maliciously  committing  damue, 
injury,  or  spoil,  to  or  upon  real  or  personal  property,  %t 
which  no  i^medy  or  punishment  is  specially  provided  by 
that  act  are,  on  conviotion  beibre  a  juatico  tne  peoc^  to 
livfoit  and  pay  such  aum  of  money  as  shall  appear  to  him 
a  reasonable  oompenaation  ftw  the  damage,  injury,  or  spoD 
oommittad,  not  exceeding  ft/.,  to  be  paid,  in  the  ease  of  pri- 
vate property,  to  the  putf  ugrieved,  oxeept  whore  mdi 
party  ia  examined  in  pnof  of  the  oArhm  ;  ma  in  snob  coses 
or  in  the  case  of  property  of  a  public  nature,  or  wherein  any 
public  right  is  eoncemed.  the  money  is  to  be  applied  towards 
theeounty-rate  or  boroogh-rate ;  and  if  audi  anmsof  money 
together  with  costs  (if  ordnred)  are  not  paid  either  immo- 
diaiely  or  within  such  period  as  the  justice  may  appoint, 
the  justice  may  commit  the  oUbnder  to  ttte  common  gaol  or 
house  of  correction,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  calendar  months,  unless  such  sum  and 
cosU  be  sooner  paid.  This  enactment  does  not  extend  to 
any  ease  where  the  party  trespassing  acted  under  a  fair  and 
naaonaUe  auppositum  that  be  had  a  right  to  do  the  act 
comidained  oC  or  to  any  tre8pas^  not  being  wilfttl  and  bia- 
licioua,  committed  in  hunthig,  ftshing,  or  in  the  pursuit  of 
game. 

By  the  28th  section  any  person  (bund  committing  any 
offence  against  tbia  aet  vhMher  punishable  upon  indict- 
ment or  upon  summary  convictioa,  may  be  immediately 
apprehended  without  a  warrant  by  any  peace^«ffloer,  or  the 
owMr  of  the  property  imured,  or  his  servant  or  any  person 
authorised  1^  him,  and  fbrthwith  taken  before  some  neigh- 
bouring justice  of  the  peace. 

These  luauaarir  pnceedinga  baftn  mogbtottw  WHt  ha 


ooasweoeed  within  thmo  oalendar  months  from  thank 
mission  of  the  (^Gmoe. 

The  proTi8k)ns  of  the  kw  of  France  with  nipaet  to  uE. 
doui  inpuriea  to  prop«^  are  to  be  found  io  the  3rd  wtu 
of  liv.  lii.  of  the  Oide  P^nal,  Atitled  '  Datrvctiou,  jDi- 
grmdationsk  Dommagea.*  Capital  puaishmentiidenoiuKed 
only  against  those  who  set  fin  to  buildii^  ■bipivm- 
bouses,  wood-yards  (chantiers),  foreat%  uodowoodi,  or  enM 
growing  or  eut  down,  or  to  any  oombuitiUe  miuv  dud 
so  u  to  eommunicata  fire  thereto.  Minor  oAbm  is  £mi 
are  provided  for  by  litre  13  of  the  Coin  Focsstisr. 

UAUNBS.  niBCHLIM.j 

MALLEABUXTY  is  that  propertv  of  oertun  utal) 
which  admits  ot  thoir  being  extended  by  the  blon  gf  i 
hammer  or  by  noasnra.  In  this  quili^  aold  eiceed)  il 
other  metals :  thus  the  gold-leaf  sold  m  oooki  ii  h  o- 
tiemely  thin,  that  kas  than  5  gnins  eov«  Am  lu 
square  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  each  lesf  dm  mi 
exoaed  ■Lnth  pert  of  an  inch.  Metals  which  an  ai>. 
able  are  also  dnotile^  thatia,  they  may  badnnisiim 

[MxtALO.^ 

Aooording  to  Dr.  Thomson,  mslleobili^  ud  dyoitn 
oeem  to  depend  upon  a  certain  quantity  of  liieDtbtia 
the  metals  which  possess  these  properties.  Duriog  lii 
hammering  they  became  hot,  sometimes  eren  tmI  hot,  ui 
after  this  many  of  them  become  brittle,  owing  totfae 
out  of  the  latent  heat  which  they  conlainsd.  B;  uitak;. 
which  oonsists  in  boating  them  artiiicisUy  ud  lUoii^ 
them  to  cool  slowly,  the  heat  is  restored,  sod  Huj  tme 
thmr  moUeebili^  and  dnetilitr ;  and  thm  it  ia  thii  mn 
which  has  been  made  hot  by  nommaring  losnitiMlb- 
bility,  and  cannot  be  again  hammered  tillit  bu  hn 
annealed. 

MALLG  A'CE  A,or  MA'LLEIDA,  a  hm\j  oTMoDea^ 
arian  Ck>nchifers  according  to  the  systeia  of  Uauti,  Boidf 
the  genera  of  whidi  are  to  be  found  in  1ie&mIjMaig> 
ritacea  of  De  BlainviUe.  They  belong  is  ibtOitrgceat^ 
Cuvier,  and  the  Oxyeones  of  Latreille.  Uoitel^  luka 
the  Ikmily  consist  of  five  Renera'only}— CnMlili,AFa« 
Maileut,  Avicula,  and  MMeagrina. 

Jnimai,  with  the  mantle  non-adherent,  eDtiitt]!^a 
its  whole  circumference,  without  tube  01  pariicidiKifm, 
ptolonged  into  irr^lar  lobw,  espeekUy  twckfii^:/«< 
conalieulatod,  and  almost  always  nimisbiBd  wiilitbjiiB. 

Shell  black  or  horn  eolour,  inequivslre,  iseqniiiunL 
very  irregular;  Mn^e  without  teeUi;  n&^;is^  lip"^ 
sublinear,  simple,  or  interrupted  by  cRDolatuu;  muok 
impntnon  suboential,  fixed  gwehdly  by  a  \^  ^ 
niahed  by  the  aoimaL 

M.  Rang  plaoes  the  foaail  genus  Amdoau  it  thibac 
of  the  &mdy,aDthatthepoaitionof  thatgeauitiliw- 
mated  to  iMsotwhidi  is  anoi^edas  tbslsstrf tbiw 
tinida. 

Genera.  Poaidonia  (Bnnn). 

Animal  unknown. 

SMell  very  delicate,  nearly  memteaDOOs,  eqinnlTe.^'' 
quiktand,  oblique,  roundod,  not  gaping?  caioinsl 
straight  a  little  prolonged  on  each  side,  so  as  to  be 
lated ;  hinge  toothlen ;  no  pit  for  tite  ligsneoQ;  » 
peiaage  fbr  a  byuua. 


It 


BMSoeb  C&im  spnoHW  IB  IiUi  OBMbw)- 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  this  genus  bad  bsflfl 
(1829)  eitabliithed  for  impressions  aufficienUy  cobbw- 
tho  schists  of  DiUemburg,  and  which  mme  ""^'l*!^^ 
been  tempted  to  i«ftr  to  rudimantsry  sbelli  w  AP^^ 
Flewobnuahtti.  M.  Rang  agiaeoFith  ILboBOiooF^ 
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that  these  are  the  imprecuoiu  of  binlre  shells,  and  awigiH 
to  Pondtmia  the  positioD  above  stated.  H.  Desfaitjef  bow- 
even  in  the  last  edition  of  I^marck  (1836),  does  nst  men- 
tion the  genus  among  the  Malleacea. 

Vnliella.  (Lam.) 

Animal  elongated.  compreHed;  mantU  rerj  ranch  nro- 
longed  backwards,  and  bordered  viUi  tvo  rows  ofpapillaiT 
tubercles  which  are  very  close  set;  foot  small,  canalicuiated. 
without  a  byssus;  mouth  large,  laUali^>pendages  vary  much 
oeveloped  ud triangular;  branehiai  naionr,  very  long,  and 
united  ueaily  throughout  their  «ctent 

Shell  auboomeons,  delicate,  elongated,  flattened.  irreg;n- 
lar,  inequilatei^  subequivalve,  the  nmbones  nearly  anterior, 
distant,  and  a  little  recurved ;  hinge  toothless,  and  offering 
simply  on  each  valve  a  projecting  rallosity  comprehending  a 
pit  for  the  insertion  of  the  hgament ;  muscular  impnmon 
subeentraL 

Geographieal  Dittribution  ^  the  Omut.— The  seas  of 
warm  climates,  where  the  species,  none  of  which  are  Aimished 
with  a  byasus,  are  found  in  Aieywia^  spmges,  &c. 

Example,  FuMla  Hngulata.  LoeaUtjf.—'SMaX  Indian 
Ocean. 


VntwHaltoffiUte. 

n,V*lvM,eloMd;  I,  lulls  view  of  nln^  ibMrliiglhs  UsiSSKl 

Impretrioa. 

C^natttla.  (Lam.) 

Animal  not  known,  but  very  probably  bearing  a  eloee  re- 
lation to  that  of  Pema. 

Shell  foliated,  flattened,  subequivalve,  inequQateral,  irre- 
gular, a  little  gaping  behind,  but  without  any  aperture  for  a 
byasus ;  hinge  linear,  manual,  marked  with  serial  orenu- 
lations,  whicti  are  callous  and  hollowed  into  rounded  pits 
fur  the  reception  of  the  divisions  of  the  ligament ;  muscular 
impression  suboentraL 

Qeogriophieal  Dittribuiim  ^  the  Oemu.— The  nu  of 
warm  climates,  principally  those  of  the  East  IncBes  and 
New  Holland,  as  fiur  as  is  yet  known.  The  qwcies.  which 
an  not  numerous,  are  not  fixed  by  theirvalvea  nor  by  a  bya- 
sus, but,  like  the  Vulsella,  are  found  in  submarine  bodies, 
such  as  sponges,  &c 

Example,  Crenatula  aviculoidti.  Zoeo/i^'.— Seas  of 
America,  especially  those  of  the  South. 


Cmatnla  mviciilddM, 

Pema.  (Brug.) 

Animal  compressed ;  mantle  yery  much  prolonged  back- 
wards, and  fringed  at  its  lower  borMr;  foot  very  small,  with 
a  bvssuB. 

Shell  corneous  or  black,  lamellar,  very  much  flattened, 
subequivalve,  inequilateral,  very  irr^lar,  gaping  in  front 
for  the  passage  of  the  byssus ;  hinge  straight,  marginal. 


having  on  eiub  rfd4  a  row  of  onall  paiaUel  fiurows,  i^hicli 
are  transverse,  not  intrs^t,  and  in  which  the  divisions  of  the 
ligament  are  inserted ;  muscular  impression  subeentraL 

Qeographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus. — ^Tbe  seas  of 
warm  climates,  more  particularly  those  of  tlie  East  Indies, 
though  some  species  are  found  westward,  as  at  the  Antilles, 
Cape  Verd,  and  the  Axores.  The  species  are  moored  to 
the  rocks  and  manerove  trees  by  means  of  their  byssus. 
and  have  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from  the  aurnce  to 
toi  fothoms. 

Example,  Ama  le^nommn.  Xocaltfy.— East  Indian 
Ocean. 


hm  iMfDonaH. 

MAnSScQliff  fatpnsriiiaa 

Malleus.  (Lam.) 

ilnma/ considerably  compressed;  mimffe  prolonged  back 
wards,  and  fringed  with  yety  small  tentacular  appendages ; 
^t  very  distinct,  canalicuiated,  and  Airnishing  a  byssus; 
buccal  appendages  si^ierico-triangular ;  branchiee  short 
and  semicircular. 

SheU  foliated,  black  or  corneous;  subnacreous,  subeqoi- 
valve,  inequilateral,  very  irregular,  often  auriculated.  and 
presenting  a  hammer  or  T  shape;  umbones  not  distant; 
an  oblique  notch  in  front  for  the  passage  of  a  byssus ;  hinge 
linear,  very  lonj^  toothless ;  with  a  conical  oblique  pit.  per> 
tially  external,  for  the  reception  of  the  ligament,  which  is 
triangular  and  subextamal ;  muscular  impression  of  con- 
siderable size  and  subcentral. 

Geogrmhieal  DtetribuHon  qfthe  &mtM.^Sa8t  and  West 
Indies  (Guadaloupe  and  Martinique)  and  Australasia. 
Found  at  depths  ransiDg  from  the  uirfooe  to  seven  fotboma. 
M.  Rang  speaks  of  Uie  species  from  Guadaloupe  and  "Kxc- 
tinique  as  naving  occurred  at  great  depths.  The  speciei^ 
which  are  not  numerous,  are  moored  h^  their  bmiu  to 
submarine  rocks,  &c.  They  are  very  variable,  and  indeed 
M.  Deshayes  observes  that  he  never  saw  any  two  indivi- 
duals of  a  species  alike.  Age  makes  a  considerable  changa 
in  the  sha]>e  of  the  shells,  especially  in  the  auricles. 

H.  de  Blainville  divides  the  geous  into  three  sections  :— 
I,  consisting  of  B|>ecies  scarcely  auriculated  iMalleut  vtd- 
tellatus) ;  2,  consisting  of  umauriculated  species  iMalleue 
norma/ie) ;  and  3,  consisting  of  biaurioulated  specie^AfaZ-, 
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lata  iuigant).  H.  Dethayet  thinks  that  the  greator  part 

of  the  individuali  oceumng:  in  coUectionn  under  the  narae 
of  MilUm  vuUetlatuM  may  be  the  young  of  the  variety  of 
Mal'.na  vulf^arit  with  short  ears,  and  he  considers  Malleut 
vuiiellatut  and  Maileui  anattntu  br  identical. 

Exatnpls^  Mailetu  vulgari*.  Loeality.—%Bit  Indian  and 
South  Smi. 


a,  Vftlvaicloud.  •howiDKihflbjrMtti  b,  l«»IJa  Awr ef  whf.  ihewlinfte 

liinB«  uid  muaciiUi  Impre^iuD. 

Gervillia  (Fossil  only). 
(See  the  article,  vol.  xi.) 
Inoceramua.    (Parkinson.) — (Fossil  only.) 

See  the  article,  vol.  xii.  Though  some  malacologiati 
consider  Inoceramus  and  Catillus  to  be  identical,  M.  d« 
Blninville,  H.  Rang,  and  M.  Deshayes  consider  them  a* 
distinct  species,  and  as  belonging  to  this  family.  M, 
Deshayes  gives  the  following  description  of  Imeeramut. 

Shell  gryphoid,  inet^uivalTe.  irr^ular,  subequilateral, 
with  B  lamelUr  shell,  pointed  anteriorly,  and  enlarged  at  its 
base ;  umbones  opposed,  pointed,  and  strongly  recurved ; 
hinge  short,  straight,  narrow,  and  forming  a  right  angle 
with  the  longitudinal  axis,  with  a  series  of  crenulations 
gradually  smaller  for  the  reception  of  a  multiple  ligament 
Muscular  impression  unknown.  The  species  are  of  ntode- 
late  siz& 


iDocnrnniu  nloitiu,  tuL  itie;  from  the  Po)k«tone  blue  nurl.  The  nulln 
tpccimeD  thowf  the  hln)t«  of  oae  v«It«,  the  other  *>1tc  hetug  •  cut. 

Localities. — Dr.  Manlell  records  several  species  in  the 
Chalk,  two  in  the  Chalk-marl,  two  in  the  Gault  or  Folk- 
stone  Mar),  and  one  (from  Mnrtin)  in  the  Shanklin  Sand 
(Lower  Grccn-sand).  {Organ.  Renuarvt  qf  Sussex, '  Geol. 
Trans.,*  1829.)  N.B.  Some  of  the  species  in  the  chalk— 
Inocerami  Brongniarti,  Lamarckii,  and  Mytiloi<Ut — are 
Catilli.  Professor  Phillips  records  three  (one  a  Catillus) 
in  the  White  Chalk,  one  in  the  Red  Chalk,  aitd  one  in  the 
Lias.  (Geology  Yorkshire.y  Mr.  Lonsdale  notices  two 
in  the  Lower  Chalk  (Oolitic  District  of  Bath).    Dr.  Fitton 


MX  named  species  and  one  uodetensined  fVom  tbd 
Upper  Green-sand,  Oault,  and  Loam-  Oreen-tand.  {Strata 
between  the  Chalk  and  Oxford  Oolite,  in  Geol.  ZVant 1 S3C.) 
Example,  Inoceramus  stdcaius. 

CatOlus.  (Brongn.)— (Fossil  only.) 

M.  Deshayes  thiu  defines  Catillus,  which  is  referred  in 
this  work  iVom  that  title  to  Margasitacka  ;  we  however 
agree  with  the  authors  above  quoted  in  thinking  ibis  the 
proper  place  for  the  genus. 

Shell  sometimes  lUttened.  elongated,  or  suboihicular. 
sometimes  convex,  cordiform,  sub^uivaive,  inequilalerai, 
with  umbones  more  or  less  projecting.  Hinge  straight,  a 
little  oblique  or  perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  axis.  :ti 
bolder  furnished  with  a  row  of  small  cavities  which  a-v 
very  short  and  gradually  increasing;  structure  of  sited 
flbrouu :  muscular  impression  unknown. 

M.  Deshayes  observes  that  among  the  geoera  propcw-i 
by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  his  Min.  Con.  there  is  one  to  wh;«i  ^ 
hss  jEiven  the  name  of  I\xdi.ffmya;  this  genus  appears  :i 
H.  Deshayes  to  possess  all  the  external  characiers  ■ 
Catillus,  and  he  stales  that  he  has  been  led  to  remark  im 
approximation  of  that  genus  to  Catillus  by  studying  &t:» 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  M.  Duchastel.  M.  De^hai'.» 
proceeds  to  observe  that  M.  Brongniart  has  establibheO  i 
genus  under  the  name  of  Mytilo'ides  for  those  Catilli  wl:!>  i 
are  verj'  much  elongated,  and  that  consequently  the  genm 
Mytiloides  cannot  be  retained.  The  genus  Catillut  ih^ 
as  reformed  by  M.  Deshayes,  will  consist  of  the  genera 
Pachymya,  Mytiloxdes,  and  Catillus.  Some  of  the  Catii.i 
are  of  enormous  size,  and  are  mentioned  as  being  of  mai  r 
feet  in  length.  M-  Deshayes  thinks  that  the  ammal^  d 
Inoeeramtu  and  CoHUus  both  wanted  a  byasns. 

ZocoA'^tat.— The  White  Chalk  in  Eaglaod  and  France. 

Examine.  CaHlUu  Cuvieri. 


«,  TbetalBia. 

Puivinitw.  (Defrance.)— (Fossil  only.) 


PolvinitM 
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Animal  unknown. 

Shell  delicate,  rounded,  equiralve,  subequilateral,  vtth 
the  umbones  inclined  a  little  forwards;  hinge  composed  of 
eielit  or  ten  divergent  teeth,  forming  so  many  pits. 

xb6  genus  Avieula,  which  is  placed  by  Lamarck  among 
his  Maileatxa,  but  is  arranged  by  M.  oe  Blainville.  with 
many  of  the  genera  above  described,  under  his  family  Mar- 
garitacea.  is  separated  by  M.  Rang  into  a  family  which 
immediately  succeeds  the  Malleido),  under  the  name  of 
Avicules,  containing  the  subgenera  Avieula  (properly  so 
culled)  and  MeUagrina.  See  the  article  Aticula.  vol.  iii., 
to  which  we  think  it  right  to  add  the  description  of  the 
animal  by  M.  Deshayes. 

Animal  oval,  flatiened,  having  the  lobes  of  the  mantle 
separated  throughout  their  length,  thickened,  and  (Vinged 
on  tho  edges ;  body  very  small,  naving  on  each  side  a  pair 
of  large  branchis,  nearly  equal ;  mouth  oval,  rather  laige, 
with  foliaceoui  lips,  and  with  a  pair  of  labial  palps  on  each 
side,  which  are  large  and  obliquely  truncated ;  /not  conical, 
vermiform,  rather  hmg,  with  a  rather  Jarge  byssus  com- 
pO!ied  of  stout  filaments,  united  in  tome  species,  at  its  base. 

M.  Deshayes  also  concurs  in  mei^ng  the  genus  Melea- 
grina  in  that  of  Avieula,  which,  according  to  M.  Deshayes's 
refurmatioo  of  the  genua,  will  cootaia  also  the  Ibssil  genus 
Manotit  of  Broun. 

Fossil  Mallbid^b. 
Those  species  which  are  fossil  only  aro  noticed  above. 
P'tUsella. — M.  Deshayes,  in  bis  Tables  (Lyell),  gives  the 
number  of  recent  species  as  five  and  one  fossil  (tertiary). 
In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  he  makes  the  recent  species 
six,  with  no  addition  to  the  fossil  species.  (Grignon,  La- 
marck, Paris,  Deshayes.) 

Pema. — ^The  number  of  recent  I^rrue  given  by  M.  Des- 
hayes, in  his  Tables,  amounts  to  ten  recent  and  four  fossil 
(tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  f»f  lAmarck,  the  same  recent 
number  is  stated,  but  the  fossil  species  amount  to  six. 
(Virginia,  Alsace,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Hfivre,  Italy, 
Hauteville,  and  Valognes,  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  Germany 
and  France,  the  Valmondois  and  Senlis.)  Professor  Phil- 
lips notes  one  (/^ma  quadrata,  not  mentioned  by  Lamarck 
or  Doshayes)  in  the  Coralline  Oolite  (Malton),  and  also  in 
the  Bath  Oolite,  He  also  notices  a  Arna  in  the  Oxford 
Clay.  (Geolagy  Yorh»Mni.'i  The  genus  is  recorded  in 
the  Triferior  1/olite,  and  in  the  Coral  Bag,  by  Mr.  Lonsdale 
(.Oolitic  DUtriet  qf  Bath,  in  Geol.  TranM.\  and  by  Dr.  Fitton. 
in  the  Lower  Oreensand  and  the  Blaehdown  Sand*, 
We  here  give  a  notice  of  the  fossil  Aviculee. 
M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  states  the  number  of  rerent 
Ar>iculee  (including  Meleapina)  at  thirty,  and  gives  five  as 
the  number  of  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  La- 
marck he  makes  the  number  of  recent  Aviculee  twenty-one, 
and  the  number  of  fossil  species  six.  (Pari^  Grignon, 
Senlis,  &c.,  Chaumont,  Paris  Basin,  Maastricht,  and  Cypli, 
the  C^rnbrash  in  England  and  France,  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Oolite  in  England  and  France,  and  the  Mus- 
chelkalk  in  Germany,  Lorraine,  and  Toulon.)  The  Me- 
Uagrinee  are  two  in  number,  both  recent  Dr.  Mantell 
mentions  species  in  the  Chalk  Marl.  iOrganie  Bemaina  of 
Suitex.')  Professor  Phillips  records  species  in  the  Coral- 
line Oolite  and  Calcareous  Grit,  in  the  Oxford  Clay,  Kel- 
loways  Rock,  Bath  Oolite,  Inferior  Oolite,  and  Marlstone. 
{Geology  of  Yorkehire.)  Mr.  Lonsdale  notices  species  in 
the  Lias,  Inferior  Oolite,  Fuller's  Earth.  Bradford  Clay, 
Oornbrash,  and  Kellowav  Rock.  {Oolitic  District  Bath.) 
Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  mention  the  genus 
among  the  Gosau  Fossils.  {Geol.  Trans.)  Dr.  Fitton  re- 
cords species  in  the  Upper  Green-sand,  the  Gault,  the 
Lower  Grreen-sand,  and  the  Portland  Sand.  ('  Strata 
between  the  Chalk  and  Oxford  Oolite,'  Geol.  Trans.)  Mr. 
Murchison  figures  species  from  the  CNd  Red-sandstone 
(middle  and  lower  beds  only),  from  the  Upper  Ludlow 
Rock,  the  Amestry  limestone,  the  lower  Ludlow  rock,  the 
Wenlock  Limestone,  and  the  Caradoc  Sandstone. 

MALLET.  DAVID,  was  born  al>out  the  year  1700,'  at 
Crief,  in  Perthshire,  where  bis  fiither,  whose  name  was 
James  Malloch,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
prciftcribed  clan  Macgregor,  kept  a  small  public-house.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  l>een  first  gent  to  college  at  Aberdeen,  but 
he  afterwards  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
he  was  attending  the  classes  there  and  supporting  himself 
by  private  teaching,  after  the  custom  of  the  Scotch  students, 
wliao,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  professors,  he  wu  ap- 
P.Cs.  ^^o.e93. 


pointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  duke  of  Montrose,  with 
whom  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  first  be-:ame  known 
as  a  writer  by  the  publication  of  his  ballad  of  *  Margaret's 
Ghost.'  or,  as  it  was  originally  entitled, '  William  end  Mar- 
garet,* which  upeared  anonymously  in  tlie  36th  No.  of 
Aaron  Hfll's  *Plain  Dealer.'  14tb  July,  1724.  There  has 
been  some  controversy  howe\'er  as  to  Msdlet's  claim  to  more 
than  the  re-casting  of  this  famous  ballad.  (See  Percy's 
'  Reliques  of  antient  English  Poetry,'  1794,  voL  iv.,  3:i2-33C. 
where  the  ballad  is  given  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  finally 
published  by  Mallet,  in  his  collected  works,  1759;  'The 
Hive,'  a  collection  of  songs,  vol.  i.,  1724,  where,  at  p.  169,  it 
is  given  as  it  had  appeared  the  same  year  in  the  'Plain 
Dealer;'  'The  Hive,'  vol.  iii.,  published  in  1725,  where,  at 
p.  157,  is  given  the  other  poem,  which  has  occasioned  the 
controversy  as  to  the  originality  of  Mallet's;  and  'Tho 
Friends,'  1778,  vol.  I,  where  the  attempt  was  first  made  to 
coDviet  Mallet  of  plagiarism.)  He  now  laid  aside  his  pa- 
ternal name,  and  took  that  of  Mallet,  which  be  probably 
imagined  had  more  of  an  English  sound,  and  was  better 
suited  to  his  ambition  to  be  taken  for  a  native  of  South 
Britain  :  the  earliest  known  mention  of  him  under  his  new 
name  in  print  is  said  to  occur  in' 1726. '  Jn  1728  be  pub- 
lished his  poem  of  the  'Excursion,'  in  2  cantos;  and  in 
1731  his  tragedy  of  'Eurydice'  was  performed  at  Drury- 
lane,  but  very  indifferently  received.  A  poem  entitled 
'  Verbal  Criticism,'  which  he  soon  after  produced,  was  of 
some  importance  to  his  fortunes  by  introducing  him  to  Iho 
acquaintance  of  Pope,  and  through  bim  to  that  of  his 
friend  Bolingbroke.  Through  these  connections  he  obtained 
the  situation  of  private  secretary  to  Frederic,  prince  of 
Wales,  with  a  saiatr  of  200^  In  1739  his  trafiedy  oT 
'  Mustapha'  was  acted  at  Drury-Iane,  with  much  applause, 
for  the  greater  part  of  which  nowe\-er  it  was  probably  in- 
debted to  some  satirical  hits  at  the  king  and  the  minidter 
Walpole.  The  next  year,  by  command  of  the  prince,  he 
wmte,  in  ooni  unction  with  T  homson ,  the  masq  ue  of 
'  Alfred,'  whicn  was  performed  in  the  gardens  of  Cliefden, 
in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  his  royal  hi^hness's  eldest 
daughter.  It  was  afterwards  entirely  re-written  by  Mallet, 
and  acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1751,  with  no  great  success. 
Of  Mallet's  remaining  writings,  the  principal  are,  a 'Life  of 
Bacon,*  of  very  little  merit,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Bacon's 
Works,  in  1740 ;  his  poem  of  Uie  '  Hermit,  or  Amynlor  and 
Theodora,'  1747;  and  his  tragedy*  of  'Elvira,*  acted  at 
Drury-lane  in  1763.  To  this  last  apolitical  meaning  was 
at  least  ascribed  by  tho  public,  and  one  that  was  not  to  tho 
advantage  of  the  play,  for  Mallet  had  now  become  a  sup- 
porter of  the  unpopular  administration  of  Lord  Bute,  who, 
soon  after  this,  and,  as  it  was  said,  by  way  of  especial  re- 
ward for  this  particular  service,  gave  him  a  place  in  the 
Custom-lion^ie.  Mullet  was  besides  already  in  the  receipt 
of  a  pension,  which  he  had  earned  some  yearr  before  from 
the  duke  of  Newcastle's  administration,  by  the  a^istance 
which  he  gave  in  directing  the  tide  of  the  public  rage 
against  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng.  Two  other  trans- 
actions complete  the  hialory  of  his  venal  literary  career: 
the  first,  his  acceplanoe  of  a  legacy  of  10002.  left  to  him  by 
Sarah,  duehess  of  Marlborough,  as  the  price  of  a  Lite  of  the 
great  Duke,  of  which  he  never  wrote  a  line ;  the  second, 
his  basely  ungrateful  attack  upon  his  newly  deceased  patron 
Pope,  at  the  instigation  of  his  living  patron  Bolingbroke,  in 
the  affair  of  the  latter's  '  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.'  [Boling- 
BROKS.  Viscount.]  It  is  believed  iiowever  that  be  was  in 
the  end  rather  a  loser  than  a  gainer  by  Bolingbroke's 
bequest  to  him  of  the  property  of  hif  works,  which  was 
his  pay  for  this  exposure  of  himself;  he  refused  the  book- 
seller's offer  of  3U00/.  for  the  works,  and  then  published 
them  on  his  own  account 

Mallet  was  &n  avowed  freethinker  or  infidel,  and  indeed 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  principle  of  any  kind. 
He  was  vain  not  only  of  his  literary  talents,  but  hia 
person,  which,  although  short,  is  described  as  having  been 
rather  handsome  before  he  became  somewhat  corpulent, 
and  which  be  was  acoustomed  to  set  off  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  dress.  He  appears  to  have  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  society,  and  even  Johnson  admits  that  his  conver- 
ihition  was  spirited  and  elegant  He  was  twice  manried; 
first  to  a  lady  by  whom  he  had,  besides  other  children,  a 
daughter,  who  married  an  Italian  gentleman  named  Cilesia. 
and  wrote  a  play  called  *  Almida,*  acted  at  Drury-lane  in 
1771 ;  secondly,  to  aMiss  Elstob,  by  whom  he  got  a  fortune 
of  10.000f.  Hedied poswawd^f considerable property^!^ 
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Apiil  1765.  Aotdleeted  •diUonof  hii  poetiotl  works  vu 
publUhed  bv  hinuelt  in  3  toU.  8fo..  in  1 759. 

ICALLET,  PIERRE  HENIU.  bom  at  Geam  in  1 7S0, 
Iwcune  profuMr  of  bellet-lottnt  «t  Capenhagen,  where  be 
note  Mveral  woriu  on  the  butory  and  antiquities  of  Scan- 
dinavia. He  wat  made  member  of  the  academy  of  Upsala, 
and  became  alto  corraipondent  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Intcrip- 
tiont  of  Parii.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Geneva,  and  was 
appoinled  profeutor  of  bistorf  in  the  academy  of  that  city. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age.  His  priacipal  works  are :-~ 
1, '  Introduction  i  rHiatoire  du  Danematc/  Cop«nhaf{en, 
1755;  2,  '  Edila,  ou  Monumens  de  la  Mrthol«|;ie  et  de  la 
Poesie  des  CeltN,'  translated  ioto  Engtisn  by  Bishop  Percy 
undur  the  title  of  '  Norttwm  Antiquities  and  the  Edda.' 
8  vols.  8to.,  London,  1 770 ;  3,  *  De  la  Forme  du  Governe- 
ment  de  la  SuMe,'  1756;  4,  'Histoire  du,  Danemarc,' 
S  Tols.  4(0..  1777;  5*  *  Histoire  de  la  Maiaon  de  Hesse;' 
C,  *  Histoire  de  la  Haison  de  Brunswick.' 

Hallet  most  not  be  eonfbunded  with  Mallet  da  Pan,  also 
a  Genevete  writer  (bom  in  I750X  who  was  well  known  for 
the  various  jourpala  whieh  be  edited  in  Paris  and  London, 
and  especially  ibr  his  '  Meicure  Britanoique,'  1798-99, 
vbieh,  owing  to  the  ability  of  the  conductor  and  the  enersy 
of  its  language,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  «gans  of  ^e 
Anti-Gallioan  press  of  that  time. 

MAXLEUS.  [Mallbacea.] 

MALLORCA.or  MAJORCA,  the  largest  of  the  Baleario 
Island*,  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  to  which  kingdom  it  belongs.  It  lies 
between  39'  SO'  and  40^*  f/  N.  lat^  and  between  2°  20'  and 
S*  SO'  E.  longH  about  1 1 0  miles  from  Uie  coast  of  Catalonia 
and  ISO  fkom  that  of  Valencia.  It  is  neerly  60  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  in  some  parte  40  broad  from  north 
to  south :  ita  oircnit  ia  143  miles,  and  its  area  about  1410 
square  milea  The  general  surfiioe  of  the  country  is  hilly. 
On  the  north-ve«t  side  a  mountain-range  crosses  the  isluid. 
the  highest  summit  of  which,  the  Puis  de  Torellas,  is  above 
4500  feet  high.  Another  range  of  lofty  bills  runs  parallel 
to  this,  through  the  heart  of  the  island,  and  high  grounds  in 
many  parts  border  on  the  coast  The  eastern  and  southern 
districts  are  the  moat  level  in  character.  Some  of  the 
plains  are  liable  to  be  inundated  by  the  periodical  rains,  on 
whieh  account  they  are  generally  used  as  pasture-land. 
Near  Campos  on  the  south,  and  near  Alcudia  on  the  north 
of  the  island,  are  marshy  tracts  which  generate  malaria  to 
a  very  pemieious  extent  Hie  general  aspect  of  tho  ooun- 
tiy  is  extramely  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  zoada  in 
tha  interior  are  vary  rugged  and  stony,  and  an  traversed  wly 
by  mules,  whiob  form  the  ordinary  mode  of  ronveyanee,  and 
by  carts  of  clumsy  and  primitive  oonstruotiou,  similar  to 
those  of  Spain. 

The  climate  of  Mallorea  is  delightful,  the  vintera  be* 
ing  mild,  (hough  occasionally  stormy,  and  the  heats  of 
summer  being  tempered  by  the  sea-breeses  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  mountains.  Ibe  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  mentioned  by  Straba  Firs,  holm-oaks,  and  wild  olivee 
adorn  the  slopes,  and  often  cover  the  summits  of  the  higher 
mountains;  lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  marjoram,  saffron, 
and  Foees  perfume  the  air ;  and  the  valleys  and  level  tracts 
produce  in  abundance  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  The  dato- 
palm  and  the  plantain  atuin  their  fUll  size,  though  seldom 
yielding  fruit  Thevall^  moat  fomad  for  beau^  and  for* 
tility  is  that  q€  Soler,  11  or  IS  miles  in  circumforenee. 
abounding  in  orcbirds  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
hemmed  in  by  mountains  luxuriantlv  clothed  with  wood.  Ilie 
island  is  poorly  watered,  for  though  there  are  said  to  be  no 
less  than  210  streams,  only  two  deserve  the  name  of  riven. 
The  larger  of  these  is  the  Rierra.  which  falU  into  the  aea 
beneath  the  ramparts  of  Palma,  the  capital.  It  is  almost 
dry  in  summer,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  veiy  full  and 
impetuous,  and  on  several  occasions  in  pastagesnas  carried 
away  great  part  of  tho  dty.  and  drowned  many  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Mallorea  prodnoea  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  wines  of  ex- 
oellent  qualify,  (dive  oil  in  large  quantities,  bops,  vegetables ; 
nvits,  particuhvly  meloni^  oranges,  and  dttoni,  all  of  su- 
perior flavour;  honey,  hemp.  W(m1,  and  a  little  silk.  Sheep, 
goats,  homed  cattle,  and  pigs  are  numerous ;  poultry  and 
game  are  abundant  In  1 820  the  productions  of  this  uland 
were  valued  at  43,000.000  reales,  or  about  560,000/.  With 
»e  exception  (tf  a  fow  foxes  and  hawks,  the  island  is  free 
ftom  beasts  and  binli  of  prey ;  nor  are  there  many  vwom- 


The  geology  of  MaUofca  is  but  isqpvfoctly  luiown.  Gra- 
nite and  potpnyry  are  said  to  be  fonn^  but  tb«  generality  of 
the  rocks  are  of  secondar;r  or  tertiary  formation.  There  is 
slate,  fine  marble  of  various  cobun^  with  abundance  of 
sandstone,  freestone,  and  chalk.  Seams  of  coal  b&ve  be«a 
discovered,  but  have  not  been  worked.  Coral  ia  found  m 
the  hay  of  Alcudia.  Salt  is  nrocured  by  the  evaporation  ol 
sea-water  in  the  low  grounds  about  Campoa :  imd  in  tLa 
same  district  is  a  warm  sulphureous  spring,  nmed  for  its 
efficacy  in  removing  cutaneous  complaints. 

The  original  colonists  of  Mall(Mrca  were,  according  to 
Strabo,  Phoenicians.  The  island  fell  with  Spain  succes- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans. 
After  being  taken  by  Metellus,  suroamed  Balearicus.  b-c 
123,  a  colony  of  3000  Romans  from  Spain  was  estabU>Iwd 
in  Uie  island.  In  jud.  426  it  was  aeued  hr  the  Vand»U. 
In  KJ>.  798  it  was  eonquerad.by  the  Araba;  and  aAer 
being  levaal  times  taken  by  the  Cbristiana  and  retslLea 
by  tfie  Uohanunedans,  it  was  finally  wreated  from  iLe 
latter  in  1S29  by  James,  king  of  Arsgon;  and  aiuce  '.he 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Castillo  and  Aragon.  it  lus  re- 
mained subject  to  Spain. 

The  population,  though  much  decreased  aince  the  tins 
of  the  Moors,  is  still  about  1 40,000.  Palma  and  Alcudia  ue 
the  only  cities. 

Palnia,  the  capital,  which  was  one  of  tbo  two  pnociptl 
towns  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  is  on  the  south  east  of  ibe 
island,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope  in  the  bight 
a  deep  bay,  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide,  and  formed  by  tbe 
capes  Blanco  and  Cala  Figueca.  Tbe  city,  though  val^td 
and  fortified,  eonld  not  sustain  a  regular  li^e.  Its  popa- 
lation  is  about  33,000.  The  streeta  an  in  aome  parts  narrov 
and  mean,  in  otbexs  wide  and  r^jular;  the  booass  are  laixe 
and  without  external  ornament;  mostly  in  tlie  Moori$b  st^ 
of  architecture,  and  many  sre  built  of  marine.  AJma  is  ibe 
see  of  a  bishop,  who  is  a  suffragan  of  Valenaa.  Ihe  cathe- 
dral, a  large  Gothic  edifice  of  much  simple  beanty,  was  bmlc 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  rantury  bv  James  of 
Aragon,  aumamed  the  Conqueror,  who  ia  intoied  wiibin 
its  walls.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  a  spire,  of  sa<^  i«- 
markable  delicacy  and  airiness,  that  it  has  received  tbe 
name  of '  The  Atufel's  Tower.'  There  are  many  other  reli- 
gious edifices  in  Palma,  five  parish  churvbes  and  numHwn 
convents  (recently  suppressed),  together  with  several  b*- 

Eitals  and  two  colleges.  Ferdioand  V.  founded  a  unKerstT 
ere  in  1483.  The  other  public  buildings  are: — the  tp^ 
copal  palace ;  the  royal  palace,  a  v«y  antient  edifice, 
reaidenco  of  the  captain-general,  or  governor  of  the  sli&i 
comprehending  also  an  araanal,  a  magaxine.  and  a  pmL; 
the  lown-hall;  and  the  bouse  of  oootractalion,  or  of  mmr 
pantile  assembly  and  judicature,  a  Gothic  edifice  otnmaA- 
able  beauty,  but  now  serving  only  as  a  memento  of  Uk  de- 
cayed fwtunes  of  the  city.  Palma,  though  iu  the  thiitesntk 
century  one  of  tbe  chief  markets  of  Europe,  has  now  conpa- 
ratively  but  little  commerce.  Ita  port  is  small,  and  will  oelj 
admit  vessels  of  little  draught  Within  and  without  iJie  citf 
are  to  be  seen  numerous  evidences  of  the  superior  uu, 
population,  and  commercial  importance  of  Palma  in  past 

Alcudia.  the  other  city  of  Mallorea,  ia  on  the  nonb-nsi 
coast  on  a  neck  of  land  between  the  two  bays  of  Alrndu 
and  PoUenia.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and  is  fonificd 
with  antittit  waUa  of  great  height  Some  oentiuies  zga  it 
waa  a  lam  and  flouxishing  city,  but  ia  now  in  a  wretched 
state  of  moay,  with  a  populatton  of  only  1000  aook 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Mallorea  are :  — -Aita,  with 
8000  inhabitants;  Manaoor.  with  7000  inhabitants;  Pci- 
lenxa  (the  Pollentia  of  Strabo),  with  6000  inhabitants;  Fe- 
lanix,  with  6000  inhabitants ;  Soler,  Campos.  Santani,  Su 
MarciaU  Banalbufor,  with  5000  inhabitants  each ;  Andraiz. 
with  4000  inhabitants;  and  Lluch  Mayor,  with  3500  inbi- 
bitants.  There  are  other  towns  of  sm^r  size,  in  all  thirty- 
two  in  number.   There  are  also  numerous  villages. 

The  manufoctures  of  Mallorea  are  linen  cloths  (coarse 
and  fine),  silk  stufib,  and  woollen  goods,  as  tapestrr,  blan- 
kets, sashes,  and  corded  atu£  Of  the  leavea  of  the  palm 
are  made  brooms  SAd  baakets.  Th«  exports  are  oils,  Te«e- 
tables,  fruits  (fresh  and  dried),  wines,  brandy,  cheeses,  and 
woollen  goods.  Most  of  these  are  Uken  bv  Spain ;  but 
some  by  Sardinia,  Malta.  England,  Holland.  France,  and 
even  America.  The  Imports,  which  in  -n^ua  bear  a  very 
small  preportion  to  the  exporta.  are  oora,  salted  pnvisions, 
ftttgar,  coffee,  ipiofii,  tobacco^  ™«f  oyttnmmd  nfher  madt 
gowlh  ud  ftrticlM  of  otad^med  by  ^OOy  Ic 
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In  character  the  VBllo"r<iin«<>  fom^hat  rewmUeihe 
Catalans,  but  are  len  indiutriom  ana  enterprising.  They 
are  much  attached  to  their  country,  loyal  to  the  goTem- 
ment,  and  make  excalleht  aolijiera  and  saflors ;  they  w| 
bigoted  and  superatitious  in  religion,  boastful,  though  mim 
amiable  in  disposition,  hospitable  fo  strangers,  and  pre- 
possessing in  their  manners.  The  "women  are  elegant,  and 
fond  of  dilsB  and  ornament  Castilliari  is  spoken  by  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  but  the  language  of  the  lower  orders  i8> 
mixed  jargon  of  Castillian,  Catalonian,  and  Arabic 

(Sttabo.  167»  Casaub.;  Mariana,  Eistorta  General^ 
EspaRa;  Laborde,  Jtiniraire  Desenpt\fde  rEfpagne;  Da- 
meto  and  M^t,  Hutory  qf  the  Baleanc  Ktngd^;  SL 
Sauveur,  JhtvtU  through  tht  ^oleane  md  Bthtuntm 
Islands.)  .  ,      „ ,       .  , 

M  ALLQW,  the  comipon  name  of  the  wild  apwjes  of  the 
genus  Malva,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Malvacee. 
ThMB  ate  two  common  weeds  of  this  genus,  with  flat,  nbbed, 
mucilaginous  fruita,  enclosed  in  a  valvate  calyx,  and  not 
unlike  a  smaU  rouftd  cheese,  on  which  account  tbey  have 
in  England  the  vulgar  name  of  Cbeeaei,  and  m  franco  of 
Fromageons.  [Malvace^*.] 
MALMAISON.  [Seine  bt  Oisb.] 
MALMESBUEY.  rWiLTSBiBB.] 
MALME8BUKY,  WILLIAM  QF,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  old  historians,  is  said  to  have  been  horn  in 
SomerseUhire,  about  1095  or  109§:   hisftther  was  a 
Norman,  his  mother  an  Englishwoman.    When  a  boy  be 
was  placed  in  the  monastery  whence  be  derived  his  name, 
where,  in  due  time,  he  became  librarian.  an4»  ac«>rding  to 
Leland,  wecentor,  and  ultimately  refused  the  dignity  of 
abbot   He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  about  1143, 
though  Sharpe,  in  hU  translation  of  Malmeibury*s '  History 
of  the  Kings  of  England,*  says  it  is  probable  that  he  sur- 
vived this  period  aome  time,  for  his  '  Modem  History 
tennmates  at  the  end  of  the  year  1142;  and  it  appears 
that  be  lived  long  enough  after  its  publication  to  make 
many  corrections,  alterations,  and  insertions  in  that  work, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  portions  of  his  histo^.   Some  notion 
of  his  diligence  may  be  afforded  by  the  following  hat  of  bis 
works :— I.  '  De  Gestis  Regum '  (the  history  of  the  'kinjis  of 
England).  The  first  three  book*  were  probably  wntton 
after  1 1 20.  After  some  delay  ho  wrote  the  fourth  and  fiflb 
book%  whieh  he  dedicated  to  Robert,  ead  of  Gloucester,  at 
whose  request  he  afterwarda  composed.  8,  *  Hiatorin  No- 
toIUb*  (the  modem  history).   Th»  appeart  to  have  been 
begun  aft«  die  death  of  Henry  I.   3,  '  De  Geatis  Pontifi- 
cum'  (the  history  of  the  prelalae  of  England),  containing, 
in  four  books,  an  account  of  the  bishopa  and  of  the  priuci^ 
monasteries,  fh>m  the  conversion  of  the  English  by  St 
Austin  to  J 1 23,  to  which  he  added  a  flflh.  t".*.  4,  •  De  Vita 
AldhoTmi.'  completed  in  1 124.   5,  '  De  Vita  Dunstani.  m 
two  books,  exunt  in  the  Bodleian  librarT,  MS.  RawlinKm, 
263,  written  at  flie  request  of  the  monks  of  Glastonbury. 
6.  '  Vita  S.  Patricii,'  in  two  books,  quoted  by  Leland  in  his 
*  (Collectanea,'  tom.  iii.,  p.  272,  but  of  whieh  no  mutuicnpt 
is  at  present  known,  any  more  than  of,  7,  *  Vita  S.  Benigm. 
8,  '  ^assio  S,  Indnwti.'  MS.,  Bodley.  Digby,  112.  8.  '  De 
Antiquittto  Gtartonienaia  Boelasiie>'  addressed  to  Henry, 
bishop  of  Wincheiler,  end  of  oourie  written  after  112?. 
10,  •  ViU  S.  Wulstani,  Episcopi  Wigomiensis,"  a  tiansUtion 
from  the  Angto-SaXon,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Wharton  in  hU  '  Anglia  Sacra.'    11,  '  Chronic^ 
in  three  books,  supposed  to  he  lost    H.  '  Minwula  8. 
£lfgif».' in  metre.   13,  '  Itinerarium  Joanms  AbbaUs  Mol- 
dunensis  versus  Romam.'  drawn  up  after  1 1 40,  a  manuscript 
of  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Bale.   1 4,  *  Ex- 
posltio  Threnorum  Hieremim,'  MS.,  Bodley,  868.  15,  '  De 
Miraoulis  Div«  Marin  libri  quatuor,'  noticed  by  Leland  in 
his  '  (Collectanea,*  tom.  iv,  p.  156.   16,  '  De  Serie  Bvange- 
listarum,'  in  verse.    This  also  is  mentioned  by  Inland 
(ibid.,  p.  Ii7h  bat  neither  thia  nor  the  preoedhig  work  is 
at  present  known  in  onr  nanusoript  libraries.  17.  '  De 
Uiraontis  B.  Andres.'  MS..  Cotton,  Nero  E.  i.    1 8,  '  Ab- 
hreviatto  Amalarii  de  Bcolesiasticis  Officiis,'  MS.,  Lambeth, 
380.    19,  'Epitome  Histeria  Aimonis  Floriaoensis,' MS., 
Bodley,  Selden,  Arch.,  R  32.   This  work  contains  an  ex- 
tract from  the  'Breviarium  Alarieianum.*  or  Visi^h  Code, 
made  by  the  author  with  the  object  of  giving  a  view  of  the 
Roman  Uw.  (Selden      JTetaM,  c.  7,  J  2-)  20,*DeDiotiB 
et  Factis  memorabilibus  Pbilosophonun,  Hart  MS.  39t9. 
Tanner  aieribea  oa«  or  two  othat  pifiGflf  to  hin. 


William  of  Malme^bury's  greater  historical  works,  *  De 
Gestis  Regum,'  '  Novellsa,*^  and  '  De  (testis  Pontiflcum,* 
were  published  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  among  the  '  Scriptores 
post  Bedam,'  fol.  1596,  reprinted,  fol.,  Franrof,  1601.  A 
translation  of  the  '  De  Gestis  Regum,*  into  English,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Sharpe,  was  published  in  4to.,  London,  1815. 
Gale  printed  Malmesbury's  '  Antiquities  of  Olastonbury,' 
and  Wharton,  aa  already  noticed,  published  his  *  Ijfo  of  St 
Aldhelm.*  '  , 

Au  excellent  feature  of  He1mesbQn*8  literaiy  oharacter 
is  hia  loyd  of  truth.  He  repeatedly  declare  that  fbr  the 
remoter  jieriods  of  his  historical  works  he  had  observed  the 
greatest  caution  in'  throwing  all  responsibility  for  the  factf 
on  the  authors  from  whom  he  derived  tbem ;  and  as'  to  his 
own  times  he  declares  that  he  has  recorded  nothing  thaf 
he  had'iiot  either  personally  witnessed  or  learned  ft-om  the 
most  credible  authority. 

(Leland,  Pe  Script.  Brit ;  Tanner,  BibL  Brit.  Bib., 
pp.  359-360;'  Nicolson's  Englith  Hittor.  Lib.,  edit  1776, 
pp.  47-84-88 ;  J.  A.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Lot.  med.  et  ir\f  atatu, 
4lo.,  Patav.,  1754,  tom.  iii^  p.  152;  Sharpe's  JVa^.  to  his 
translaUon  of  William  of  Malmesbury  De  Gestis  Regum.)' 
MALM5,  a  town  in  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Skene 
and  the  political  division  of  l^almolan.  is  situated  about 
65°  40'  N.  lat  and  near  13°  S.  long.  It  is  built  on  th^ 
widest  part  of  the  Sound,  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Co- 
penhagen, on  level  ground,  and  haa  a  good  and  aaft  harbour, 
protected  by  the  fortress  of  Malnmhuus.  The  town  ia  well 
built  and  has  reguhur  streets.  In  the  middle  is  a  fine 
square^  166  yards  long  and  144  wide.  The  inhabiUnta, 
about  9000  in  number,  carry  on  an  active  commerce  ia 
corn,  as  Malmo  is  the  pnneipal  commercial  town  of  the 
fertile  and  rich  province  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  may 
also  be  counted  among  the  manu&cturing  towns  of  Swe- 
den, aa  there  are  several  manu&ctories  in  which  clolh, 
stockings,  hats,  gloves,  carpets,  soap,  leather,  starch,  and 
looking-glasses  are  made.  Some  of  these  manufactories 
are  rather  extensive-  It  has  a  grammar-school  and  other 
schools  for  the  poora  daases  of  society.  (Foreell's  Statistik 
von  Sektoeden.)  ,  . .  .  -         .  . 

MALMSEY,  a  luaeions  and  high-flavomed  wine  mad* 
in  the  island  of  Uadeim  from  grapes  of  a  peenlwr  kind* 
which  are  suffEced  to  attain  the  hist  stage  of  ripeness  before 
thcv  are  gathered.  Malmsley  wine  has  much  body,  and 
will  retain  its  good  qualities  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time ; 
in  ^t  it  is  improved  materially  by  keeping  'Hie  quauli.y 
made  is  small,  much  smaller  indeed  than  the  demand,  to  sup* 
ply  which  the  wine  dealers  are  said  to  give  foctitious  sweet* 
ness  to  common  kinds  of  wine,  which  are  then  sold  under 
the  name  of  Malmsey.  When  newly  made.  Malmsey 
Madeira  is  of  the  same  golden  hue  as  the  tfdinary  wine  of 
the  island,  but  its  colour  is  materially  deepened  u» 
Malmsey  wine  is  also  made  in  the  island  of  Tenerim,  but 
the  quality  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  oi  Madeira. 

MALO,  ST.,  a  seapcurt  in  Frane^  on  the  ooaat  of  the 
English  Channel,  capital  of  an  arrondisaement  in  the  de- 
partment of  nie  et  Vilaine.  It  is  in  48*  88'  N.  hit  and 
S**  2'  W.  lo^. ;  194  miles  from  Paris  in  a  direct  line  west 
by  south,  or  2S1  miles  hf  the  road  through  Dreux,  Alenfon, 
M  ayenne,  and  Fone^ea. 
A  town  called  Aletum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thia 

Elace,  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  is  mentioned 
1  the  •  Notitia  Imperii.*  The  inhabitants,  being  continually 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  pirates,  retired,  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  to  a  neighbouring  rooky  pminnjla,  on  whieh 
they  founded  a  town  called  St  Malo,  from  tbf  name  of  the 
then  bisbmi  of  Aletum.  The  site  of  the  oV  town  is  mdi- 
caled  by  the  name  of  a  headland,  called  I  >y  the  Bretons 
Outch  Alet  Before  the  Revolution,  St  iStSa  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric. 

The  town  of  St.  Malo  ia  on  a  rocky  yenhunla  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mtnaiy  of  the  Ranee,  whieh  opens  into 
the  nadstead  of  St  Malo.  Ibe  pmlnsula  is  joined  to  die 
main  by  a  causeway  about  200  yards  wide.  A  little  dia- 
tance  to  the  south  of  St  Malo  is  the  town  of  St  Servan, 
separated  from  St  Halo,  to  which  hi  reality  it  forms  a  subttit^ 
by  the  harbour,  which  is  an  inlet  of  the  asatuary.  8t 
Malo  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions,  and  defended  on 
the  north-west  snle  by  a  castle  built  by  Anne,  ducfaeu  of 
Bretagne,  and  in  other  parts  by  five  forts.  The  more  mo- 

Idem  part  of  the  town  is  r^lariy  laid  out  and  the  ramparta 
afiird  ptoaaaiit  walka.  The  ^ndpal  pui^  buildii^  an 
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the  ex-catti«(lral,  tlie  former  episci^al  palace,  the  exchange, 
and  the  theatre.  The  harbour,  situated  between  the  town, 
the  iithmua,  and  the  mainUnd,  ia  oommodiouB  and  safe. 
Vesseli  are  left  dry  at  low  water :  the  depth  at  high  water 
»  45  feet,  ^o  entrance  is  difficult  from  its  narrowness, 
and  from  ita  hein^  at  well  aa  the  roadstead,  beset  with 
rocks  and  tihoals.  There  are  two  ports  or  docks,  one  of  them 
for  the  navy,  at  St.  Servan. 

The  population  of  St.  Malo  in  1631  was  9701  for  the 
town,  or  9981  fur  the  commune ;  that  of  SL  Serran  7665  for 
the  town,  9975  fur  the  commune:  K^lher  17,366  for  the 
towns,  or  19,956  for  the  communes.  In  18.36  the  popula- 
tion of  the  commune  of  St.  Malo  was  9744.  Tho  inhabit- 
ants manufacture  cordage,  flshing-nets,  and  other  utensils 
for  the  fisheries.  There  are  ship-building  yards,  and  a  go- 
vernment snuff  manuf^torv.  Trade  is  not  lo  brisk  as  for- 
merly, perhapa  through  the  diminution  of  the  Enf^lish 
smuggling  trade.  Considerable  business  is  however  done 
in  wine,  brandy,  snuff,  salt  provisions,  hemp,  and  pilch  ; 
in  linens,  which  are  sent  to  Spain ;  and  io  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  surrounding  countr^r.  There  are  depflu  of 
salt  and  of  colonial  produce.  There  is  one  yearly  fair,  which 
lasts  eight  davs.  Many  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  Indies, 
and  for  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries ;  and  the  coasting  trade 
is  very  active.  The  sailors  of  St.  Malo  are  among  the  best 
in  France.  In  war-time  many  privateers  are  fitted  out,  the 
activity  of  which  has  drawn  upon  the  town  several  attacks 
by  the  English. 

There  are  two  churchoa  in  StMftlo,  beside  the  ex-cathedral 
and  those  in  St.  Servan;  a  foundling  end  a  general  hoppitsl, 
a  high-school,  a  free  school  for  navigation,  a  drawing-school, 
and  an  agricultural  society.   There  is  a  naval  arsenal. 

Jacques  Cartier,  the  diftoovercr  of  Canada;  the  seaman 
Duguay-Trouin  ;  Maupertuia,  and  La  Mettrie,  a  physician 
who  died  in  exile  fur  doubting  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
were  natives  of  this  town. 

Tho  arrondissemeiit  of  St.  Malo  comprehends  60  com- 
munes, and  is  divided  into  nine  cantons,  or  districts  under  a 

j'ustice  of  the  peace:  its  area  is  367  square  miles:  the  popu- 
alion  in  1831  was  120,561 ;  in  1836,  118,243.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  would  be  much 
more  so  but  for  the  government  restrictions. 

MALONE,  EDMOND,  was  bora  at  Dublin  in  1741. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas  in  IreUnd;  and  the  subject  of  this  notiea,  having 
taken  a  dei^ee  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  was  called  to 
the  Irish  bar  in  1767.  Mr.  Malone  was  however  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits  ;  and  an  independent  fortune  having  de- 
volved upon  him,  lie  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  and 
became  an  intimate  of  the  more  eminent  literary  men  of  that 
day,  including  Burke  and  Johnson.  He  subsequently  he- 
came  distinguished,  principally  as  an  editor  of  Sbakspere, 
His  first  publication,  connected  with  this  his  favourite  sub- 
ject, was  that  of  a  Supplement  to  Steevens's  edition  of  1778, 
in  2  vols.  This  contains  Shakspere's  sonnets  and  other 
poems,  with  notes,  and  the  various  plays  which,  by  general 
consent,  have  been  rqected  fW>m  his  works — we  mean 
'Sir  John  Oldcastle.*  'Loorine,'  &c.  It  also  includes 
'  Pericles,*  which  has  subsequently  fhund  a  i^ace  in  the 
variorum  editions.  Malone  displayed  in  this  work  many 
qualities  which  in  some  degree  fitted  him  to  be  an  editor 
of  Shakspere's  undoubted  works;  and  in  1790  he  brought 
out  an  edition  of  his  own.  He  had  previously  contributed 
some  notes  to  Steevens's  edition  of  1 785.  There  were  essen- 
tial diJerences  of  opinion  between  Stecvensand  Malone, 
which  would  have  rendered  their  co-operation  -perhaps  im- 
possible. Steevens  carried  bis  disregard  of  the  authority  of 
the  lextu  of  the  old  editions  to  an  extravagant  length; 
Malone.  on  the  contrary,  had  a  proper  deference  for  thai 
authority.  Steevens,  especially,  despised  the  text  of  the 
flrat  folio;  Malone.  in  a  much  greater  degree,  respected  it: 
Steevens  «as  coarae  and  even  prurient  in  bis  editort^ 
remarks ;  Malone  was  cautious  and  inofl^ive :  Steevens 
had  the  more  aeuteness;  Malone  the  ^ater  common 
sense.  As  it  was,  Malone  published  a  rival  edition,  and 
Steevens  quarrelled  with  him  for  ever.  In  MaLone's  edi- 
tion, his  History  of  the  Stage  was,  for  tlie  time  at  which 
it  was  written,  a  remarkable  performance ;  and  his  Essay 
on  the  Genuineness  of  the  three  Plays  of  Henry  VI.  dis- 
plays great  critical  sagacity  and  discrimination.  The  same 
qualifications  which  he  exeroised  as  an  editor  of  Shakspere 
were  equally  exhibited  in  the  part  which  be  took  in  the 


controvcrstus  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Rowley  itoeni«. 
and  the  Shaksperian  papers  published  by  the  Irelands.  He 
was  amongst  the  first  to  proclaim  his  belief  that  the  {memi 
attributed  to  Rowley  were  the  production  of  Chatierloc; 
and  the  imposition  of  William  Henry  Ireland  was  very 
clearly  pointed  out  by  him  in  a  letter  addressed  to  I/jrd 
Charlemont     This  tract  contains  many  interesting  r?- 
searches  into  our  earlier  literature,  and  is  worth  referrm^ 
to,  amidst  the  mass  of  nonsense  which  this  oontrOTersi^ 
called  forth.   Malone  also  published,  in  1 797,  the  pr:5thL- 
mous  edition  of  the  works  of  Su:  Joshua  Reynolds,  nub  i 
memoir,  he  being  one  of  that  eminent  man's  execntors.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  adding  to  his  notei  •  r. 
Shakspere,  and  preparing  for  a  new  edition,  vhich  he  iA 
not  live  to  complete.   His  death  took  place  in  1813,  vses 
he  was  in  his  seventy-first  year.   His  poatbumous  editi  l 
of  Shakspere,  veiy  carefhily  edited,  was  published  by  b:i 
friend  Mr.  James  Boswell,  in  1821.  in  21  vols.    Of  Mai.-:e 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  very  high  praise  to  say  that  be  was  vrtb- 
out  doubt  the  best  of  the  commentators  on  Shakspere,  Re 
is.  compared  with  his  predecessors,  more  trustworthy  in  s  > 
assertions,  more  cautious  in  his  opiniona,  and  more  r^rffn', 
to  interpret  what  he  found  in  the  text  than  to  sahsiitti:e 
his  own  conjectures.    But  he  belonged  to  an  age  when 
merits  of  Shakspere  were  not  properly  appreciated;  and  Lc 
is.  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  cold  and  captious.    He  ir» 
of  a  critical  school  which,  to  a  great  extend  is  foriuna'ej 
extinct. 

MALOFE.  a  genua  of  Malvaeeous  plants,  eonsiatin;  e: 
two  species,  one  of  which  is  commonly  cultirBted  »  a 
fovourite  hardy  anniul.  This  plant,  Mai  ope  malsMidn^ 
is  common  in  Barhaiy,  where  it  is  found  among  stones  aril 
rocks,  which  it  ornaments  with  its  lar^  crimson  floven: ; 
it  is  also  met  with  in  Sardinia  and  other  parts  of  the  «oiidi 
of  Europe.  The  genus  difiers  from  Malvs  in  having  iis 
carpels  distinct,  and  heaped  irregularly  orer  a  oentxai  recep- 
tacle, instead  of  being  placed  in  a  whorl  and  consolidated 
Three  or  perhaps  four  other  species  are  known  to  botaobts. 

MALOUINES.   [Falkland  Islanm.] 

MALPAS.  [Cheshire.] 

MALPIGHI,  MARCELLUS.  was  bom  near  ^o^o. 
in  1626.  He  atudied  medicine  in  that  univosity,  and  u 
1693  received  his  doctor's  degree.  His  diief  instnictnr  3 
anaton^r  was  Masaari,  at  wmm  house  he  tells  iu  ibat  \  r 
and  a  few  other  select  students  were  accustomed  lo  meet  a 
private,  to  dissect  and  discuss  the  important  discoverv^  ^ 
the  day.  In  1656  he  was  appointed  professor  of  me^iri-; 
at  Bologna,  but  soon  after  resigned  on  being  invited  i'- 1 
similar  office  in  the  university  of  Pisa.  Here  he  formed  as. 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Borelli,  the  proft;saor  of  jca  'ae^ 
matics  in  the  same  institution,  to  whom  be  often  e\pces9» 
his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  instruction  vbvrh  ti 
received  from  him,  though  he  doubtless  repaid  do  smsll  .:<  -': 
of  his  obligations  in  the  assistance  which  he  gave  ic  lu 
valuable  treatise  *  De  Motu  Animalium.'  Declining  b^tk 
obliged  Malpighi  to  return  to  Bol<^na.  hut  in  1666  be 
to  Messina,  where  he  held  the  professorship  of  oMdieioe 
for  four  years.  He  then  again  resided  near  Bologna  il1 
1691,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and  anwEtcd 
chief  physician  and  chamberlain  to  Innocent  XII.  In 
he  died  of  apoplexy. 

Malpighi  is  now  chiefly  remembered  in  ctnuecliia  with 
his  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  skin  and  of  tiie  se- 
creting glands.  He  first  described  clearly  the  stnirmre  vC 
the  tongue,  showing  that  it  is  at  once  a  muscular  lod  a 
sensitive  organ  ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  fine  papills  ou  its 
surface  as  the  seat  of  sensation.  Imagining  that  be  ccmld 
perceive  a  structure  in  the  skin  analogous  to  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  he  examined  the  fwtner  tissoe  .3 
several  animala,  and  at  length  suooeeded  in  demonstretni^ 
that  it  is  everywhere  beset  with  delicate  conical  papillx, 
the  chief  organs  of  the  touch.  In  the  coloured  portion  of 
the  tongue  m  the  ox  he  had  first  discovered  the  rote  mueo- 
sum,  or,  as  it  is  often  called  in  his  honour,  rete  Malpigbii; 
and  he  afterwards  showed  a  similar  membrane  on  the  skin 
of  the  negro.  He  proved,  as  Riolan  bad  before  done,  that 
the  colour  of  the  skin  depends  on  this  substance,  the  cutis 
of  white  and  of  coloured  races  being  always  of  the  sanr; 
rosy  hue.  [Skin.] 

On  the  subject  of  the  structure  of  secreting  glands,  Mal- 
pighi was  long  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Ruysch,  msln- 
taining  that  all  glands  couisted  i^^ucts  ternunating  iu 
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ttinufe  sacculi,  on  which  Wood-vessels  ramified  without 
having  any  ODen  communication  with  them;  while  Ruysch 
held  that  the'  blood-^'esaels  were  continued  directly  and  with 
open  orifices  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands.  The  point  was 
Biill  debated  when  Miiller's  late  work,  'De  Glandularum 
Structure,'  proved  that  Malpifhi.  though  incorrect  in  some 
details,  was  perfectly  correct  m  tlie  general  view  which  he 
had  taken  of  this  structure.  [Gland.] 

Malpighi  was  the  first  who  examined  (be  circulation  with 
the  microscope.  He  published  also  some  excellent  obser- 
vations on  the  chemictd  and  other  characters  of  the  blood; 
and  his  works  on  the  process  of  incubation,  and  on  the 
structui'e  and  physiology  uf  plants,  though  now  almost  for- 
gotten, must  have  been  vetj  important  additions  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  day. 

Several  editions  were  published  both  of  his  separate 
treatises  and  of  his  complete  works:  the  titles  of  the  most 
important  are,  *An8tomes  Plantamm  Idea* — 'De  Bom- 
byce'— *  De  Formatione  Piilli  in  Ovo* — *  De  Cerebro* — *  De 
LiuguS'— *De  extemo  Tactils  Organo*— 'De  Omento'— 
*  De  StructurfiViscerum* — *De  Pulmonibus'— 'De  StnicturS 
Glandularum  Conglobatarum.'  The 'Opera  Poslhuma'were 
edited  by  Petrus  lUgis  of  Montpellier;  they  consist  chietly 
of  a  history  of  his  discoveries  and  controversies,  with  which 
he  has  interwoven  his  own  biography.  Several  of  Malpighi's 
bc&t  Works  were  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
of  which  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  in  1688,  and 
was  afterwards  a  constant  correspondent. 

MALPIGmA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  with  polypetaloug  flowers,  trigynous  pistils,  usually 
monadelphous  stamens,  and  alternate  exstipulate  leaves. 


Halplfhbt  maeiophyll*, 

1,  an  eutin  flower,  much  nuiKBiBKl ;  2,  U>e  itwoeiu  and  phtlli  i  3,  m  tntit- 

mK>  recUoo  of  tbe  ri|ie  hait. 


inhabiting  various  parts  of  the  tropics.  They  ore  usually 
uhrubs  or  trees,  and  but  seldom  herbaceous  plants.  In 
adilition  to  the  more  general  characters  already  mentioned, 
thuy  have  in  a  majority  of  cases  a  pair  of  convex  oval 
lands  on  the  face  of  each  sepal,  and  in  many  species  the 
airs  are  atlaclieil  to  the  leaves,  &c.  by  the  middle ;  so  that 
hijirs  of  tlial  description  have  acquired  the  name  of  Mal- 
pighiaceoui.  Many  of  them  are  beautifu\  objects,  especially 


the  Galphimias  and  olimbing  iilPemeB  of  Hinoa  and  Banl* 
teria ;  a  few  only  are  useful.  Tlie  bark  ctf  Malpighm  Men 
reiU  and  cra&sifolia  is  a  kind  of  febrif\ige.  The  fruit  of 
Malpighia  glabra  is  the  Barbadoes  Cherry  of  the  West 
Indies :  it  varies  in  size,  from  that  of  a  large  pea  to  a  small 
cherry,  is  smooth,  shining,  and  has  three  triangular  stones; 
its  flesh  is  juicy  and  sweet,  but  insipid.  The  fruit  of  Byrso- 
nima  coriacea,  or  Lotus-berry  of  the  West  Indies,  is  ofmuch 
better  quality  ;  it  is  yellow,  and  contains  a  single  stone.  A 
few  kinds  produce  timber  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

The  order  is  nearly  related  to  the  Aceracete,  or  Sycamores 
of  colder  climates,  diffbring  in  little  except  the  ternary  divi 
sion  of  the  frui^  the  symmetrical  flowers  with  unguiculate 
petals,  and  the  pendulous  or  suspended  seeds. 
MALPLAQUET.  [Marlbosouoh.  Duke  of.] 
MALT  is  grain,  usually  barley,  which  baa  become  sweet 
and  more  soluble  in  water  from  tne  conversion  of  its  starch 
into  sugar  by  artiflcial  germination  to  a  certain  extent, 
after  which  ue  process  is  stopped  by  the  application  of 
heat. 

For  the  following  short  sketch  of  the  process,  which  is 
called  malting,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  a  valuable  work 
on  *  Vegetable  Chemistry,*  recently  published  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son, of  Glasgow. 

The  barley  is  steeped  in  cold  water  for  a  period  which  (as 
regulated  by  law)  must  not  be  less  than  40  hours;  but 
beyond  that  period  the  steeping  may  be  continued  as  lone 
as  it  is  thought  proper.  Here  it  imbibes  moisture,  and 
inoreaaes  in  bulk ;  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  ifl  emitted,  and  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
barley  is  dissolved  by  the  steep-water.  The  proportion  of 
water  imbibed  depends  partly  upon  the  barley,  and  portly 
on  the  length  of  time  that  it  is  steeped.  From  the  average 
of  a  good  many  trials,  it  appears  that  the  medium  increase 
of  weight  from  steeping  may  be  reckoned  0'47;  that  is  to 
say,  every  100  pounds  of  barley  when  taken  out  of  the  steep 
weigh  147  pounds.  The  average  increase  of  bulk  is  about 
a  fifth;  that  is  to  say,  100  bushels  of  grain,  after  being 
steeped,  swell  to  tbe  bulk  of  120  bushels.  The  carbonic 
acid  emitted  while  tbe  barley  is  in  the  sleep  is  inconsider- 
able ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  ex|>eriment&  of  Saussure, 
that  it  owes  its  formation,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  oxygen 
held  in  solution  by  the  steep-water. 

The  steep-water  gradually  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and 
the  peculiar  smell  and  taste  of  water  in  which  straw  has 
been  steeped.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  it  holds  in 
solution  varies  from  ^th  to  ^tli  of  the  weight  of  barley.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  an  extractive  matter  of  a  yellow  colour 
and  disagreeable  bitter  taste,  which  deliquesces  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  always  contains  a  portion  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
It  holds  iu  solution  most  of  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged. 
This  extractive  matter  is  obviously  derived  from  the  husk 
of  the  barley,  and  is  that  substance  to  which  the  barley  owes 
its  colour.  Accordingly  grain  becomes  much  pater  by 
steeping. 

After  the  grain  has  remained  a  sufficient  time  in  the 
steep,  the  water  ii  drained  ot^  and  the  barley  t'nrown  ont  of 
the  cistern  upon  the  malt-floor,  where  it  is  formed  into  a 
heap  called  the  couch,  about  16  inches  deep.  In  this  situa- 
tion it  is  allowed  to  remain  about  26  hours.  It  is  then 
turned  by  means  of  wooden  shovels,  and  diminished  a  little 
in  depth.  This  turning  is  repeated  twice  a  day  or  oftener, 
and  toe  grain  is  spread  thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  last  its 
depth  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches. 

When  placed  in  a  couch,  it  begins  gradually  to  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  convert  it  into  carbonic 
acid,  at  first  very  slowly,  but  afterwards  more  rapidly.  The 
temperature,  at  first  the  same  with  that  of  the  external  air, 
begins  slowly  to  increase ;  and  in  about  96  hours  the  grain 
is  at  an  average  about  10°  hotter  than  the  suiiounding  at- 
mosphere. At  this  time  the  grain,  which  had  become  dry 
on  tbe  surface,  becomes  again  so  moist  tbat  it  will  wet  tiie 
hand,  and  exhales  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  odour, 
not  unlike  that  of  apples.  The  appearance  of  this  moisture 
is  called  tweating.  A  small  portion  of  alcohol  appears  to 
be  volatilized  at  this  period.  The  great  object  of  the  malt- 
man  is  to  keep  the  temperature  from  becoming  excessive, 
which  is  efiected  by  frequent  turning.  Tbe  temperature 
which  it  is  wished  to  preserve  varies  from  55"  to  62%  accord- 
ing to  tbe  different  modes  of  mailing  pursued. 

At  the  time  of  the  sweating,  the  roots  of  the  grams 
begin  to  appear,  at  fii-st  like  a  small  whiteprominence  at 
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the  boUon  of  etch  md,  vfaich  toon  dividei  itaalf  into  three 
rootlets,  and  incnuet  in  length  with  rery  great  rapidity, 
unlsss  chocked  by  turning  the  malt  About  a  day  anBr  the 
■prouting  of  the  rootB.  the  rudimeDts  of  the  Aiture  item, 
called  aerotpire  by  the  maltiterf,  may  be  leen  to  lengthen. 
It  riieA  from  the  aame  extremity  of  the  leed  with  the  root, 
and  advanring  within  the  hiukt  at  lut  iinwi  from  the  oft- 
PMite  end ;  but  the  proceu  of  lultiiig  if  atopped  betm  it 
DBS  made  rach  progieia. 

Ai  the  aeroapire  ihoota  along  the  grain,  the  appearance  of 
the  kernel,  or  mealy  part  of  the  oorn,  ttnder^oea  a  oowider- 
able  change.  The  gluUnoui  and  mudbguioiu  matter  ia 
taken  up  and  remored,  the  cohmr  beoomes  vhite*  and  the 
texture  to  looie  that  it  orumbles  to  powder  between  the 
ftngen.  The  object  of  malting  li  to  prodooe  this  ehifnge: 
when  it  ii  aeoompliihed.  which  takei  place  when  the  aero- 
ipire  haa  come  near  to  the  end  of  the  wed,  the  prooeta  ii 
stopped  by  drying  the  malt  npon  the  kiln.  The  tempera- 
ture at  fint  doei  not  exceed  90  ;  but  it  ia  railed  very  alowly 
up  to  140"  or  higher,  accordinc  to  cirnimataneea.  The 
malt  is  then  cleared,  to  aepanUe  the  rootleti,  which  are  Con- 
sidered injurious. 

Barley,  by  being  converted  into  malt,  generally  increaaes 
two  or  three  per  cent,  in  bulk ;  and  loses,  at  an  average, 
about  20  per  cent  in  wnght,  of  which  13  are  aacribed  to 
kiln-drying,  and  ooniiit  <tf  water,  which  the  barley  would 
have  lost  bad  it  been  exposed  to  ttw  same  tvmperatan;  so 
that  the  real  lou  does  not  exceed  8  per  eant  tioa 
many  trials,  made  with  as  much  attention  to  all  the  etreum- 
atances  as  possible.  Dr.  Thomson  eonaiders  the  fcllowing  to 
he  the  way  of  accounting  fo^  thia  loss:-- 

Gained  off  by  the  steep-water  •  1*8 
Dissipated  on  the  floor  •  •  i'9 
Roou,  separated  by  dearing  •  S'9 
Waste    •  0-5 

8'0 

The  loss  on  the  floor  ought,  in  Dr.  Ihomson's  opinion, 
to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  aeration  of  carbon  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  were  this  the  only  cause,  it 
would  be  much  smaller  than  three  per  cent,  acoon)ing  to 
the  same  authority.  Two  other  causes  concur  to  produce 
this  loss: — !•  Many  ot  the  roots  are  broken  off  during  the 
taming  of  the  malt ;  these  wither  and  are  lost,  while  othm 
now  m  their  place.  3.  A  certain  portion  ot  the  seeds  lose 
Mie  power  of  germinating,  hj  bruises  and  other  accidents, 
and  these  lose  a  much  greater  portion  Uian  three  per  cent, 
of  their  real  weight  After  nnmeroua  careful  tnals.  Dr. 
Thomson  is  disposed  to  conclude  tiiat  the  quantity  of  carbon 
separated  during  the  whole  process  of  malting,  by  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  does  not  exceed  two  per 
cent,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  roofs  fbrmed  amoonts  often 
to  four  per  cent  These  two,  in  reality,  include  the  whole  loss 
of  weight  which  barley  sustains  when  m^ted.  What  is 
lost  in  the  steep,  being  husk,  need  scarcely  be  reckoned. 

In  the  opinion  of  Pr.  Thomson,  the  roots  appear,  from 
the  process,  to  be  formed  chiefly  flnm  the  mucilaginous  and 
glutinous  parts  of  tfie  kernel.  The  starch  is  not  employed 
in  their  fbrmation,  but  undergoes  a  change,  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  fit  it  fbr  the  fliture  nourishmedt  of  the  plumule. 
It  acquires  a  sweetish  tast^  and  the  property  of  fbrming  a 
transparent  solution  with  hot  water.  In  snort,  it  approaches 
somewhat  to  the  nature  of  sugar,  and'is  probably  the  same 
with  the  sugar  into  which  starch  h  converted  by  boiling  it 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Dr.  Thomson*!  analysis 
of  barley  and  the  malt  made  from  it :—  ' 

Gluten 
Sugar 
Gum 
Starch 


"'«"""8  iwtwr,  ana  wDie-oeer.  totee  difl^nt 
kinds  of  malt  are  employed,  which  are  known "  as  paTe  and 
amber  malts,  brown  or  blown  malt,  and  roasted  or  black 
malt,  sometimes  called  patent  malt.  The  pale  or  amber 
malt  yields  the  saccharine  or  fsrmentable  extract;  the  brown 
malt  IS  not  fermentable,  but  is  employed  to  impart  flavour; 
and  tbe  roasted  malt  is  employed,  instead  of  homt  sugar, 
merely  to  give  colouring  matter  to  porter.  ' 
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The  analysis  of  malt  abov^  stated  if  (h>t  of  pale  malt 
whilst  in  the  brown  and  roasted  malts  the  sugar  appears  u 
be  entirely  converted  into  gum  and  colouring  and  extr%cti\t 
matters;  and  hence  they  are  incapable  of  undergoing  fe^ 
mentation.  The  brown  malt  is  subjected  to  »  higher  len- 
perature  ip  drying  than  the  pale  malt,  and  by  a  still  funba 
exposure  to  heat  in  revolving  cylinders  or  roasters  it  is  ojo 
verted  into  black  or  patent  malt 

StatuHcf. — Malt  was  first  made  to  contribute  to  the  pob- 
lio  revenue  in  BiigUnd  in  1697.   In  6«>tland  the  dun 
commenced  in  1713,  and  in  Ireland  in  17S6.    The  n%e  k 
duty,  calculated  on  the  imperial  quarter,  was  in  Englssj 
6^  per  bushel  from  1697  to  1760;  from  tlw  Utter  jcark 
1780  the  duty  was  H'i^-  per  bushel;  froml780  to  1791  tb 
duty  was  \$.  A\d. ;  it  was  then  for  a  short  time  lused  it 
M.  7^.  but  was  lowered  to  U.  4^  again  in  1793,  and  n 
contmued  till  1802.  when  it  was  raised  to  2*.  Sdl.  uidmtk 
following  year  was  further  raised  to  At.         and  so  cuc- 
tinued  tni  1816.  when  it  was  reduced  to  2«.  Sd.   Id  \i,\h 
tbe  duty  was  advanced  to  3«.  7\d.\  in  1822  it  was  redued 
to  2s.  7&,  and  has  continued  at  that  rate  until  this  vat 
In  Scotland  the  duty  from  1713  to  1726  was  6^ci.  pet 
bushel ;  in  1726  it  was  reduced  to  one-half  that  rale  jb  . 
1760  ;  in  1780  it  was  a^ain  advanced  to  i\eL,  and  in  In:  , 
to  lid..   In  1804a  distinction  was  made  in  the  dutr,  u 
cording  as  the  malt  was  made  from  barley  or  from  ber«  a 
bigg,  ud  ^noefiuvard  the  rates  have  b^a  as  follows  -.- 

«.  d, 

1804 
181« 

1819 

1620 
1821 
1829 

lliere  has  not  been  any  altentioD  since  1812. 

In  Ireland  the  duty  first  charged  in  1785  ns  Td  pa 
bushel ;  in  1794  ihe  rate  was  advanced  to  B^d,  aad  m  the 
following  year  to  it.  3d. ;  in  1798  to  1«.  sod  m  1799  to 
It.  6ld.  Further  additions  were  made  in  \W  to  Ai.^M . 
in  1804  to  2«.  3kd.,  In  1806  to  2t.  6|<£.  in  1813  to  ^ 
and  in  1815  to  4r.  5<f.  A  reduction  took  place  in  1SI6  lo 
U.  ;  in  1 826  the  duty  was  again  raised  to  3s.  6jd^  asi 
was  again  reduced  in  1822  to  2t.  7d.  The  only  altenruD 
since  was  made  in  1830.  when  tbe  du^  on  malt  from  hff 
was  reduced  to  3«.  per  busheL 

The  quantity  of  Malt  charged  with  duty  in  variosi 
in  the  different  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  thesiuiBi 
of  revenue  received  thereon,  have  been  as  fallows  :— 


Torn. 


1703 
1710 

1^ 
1740 
1750 

1770 

isio 

J8S0 

laas 

189 

18M 
182« 
1836 
1827 
IBS 
1829 
1830 
1831 
183S 
1833 
lS3t 
188* 
1830 
1337 
1838 


Enun. 


sa  rj-.i35 

32,963,470 
3I,«e9,771 
33,789,010 
34,449.646 
46.078,896 

3,692,358 
8B,8S8,98S 


BconutD. 
Bujtwli. 


1,763,460 
2,216,487 
1,M,666 
876,598 
830.294 
1.182,e08 

1,  aDS,«W 
1.403,177 
1,616,SM 
2,7«8.6D3 

2.  ^.6» 

s, 714.07s 

a.712,963 
4.101,946 
4,1S6.9» 
«,714,834 
4.302,036 
4,491,293 
4.4»,SI3 
4.903,187 
4,583,446 
4,419.141 


Bniheb. 


4,607,9SS 
<8I.S48 
9.B«S.548 

i.7»3,e7i 

1,949.816 
1,7S6,3»1 
1,702.995 
S.W.MS 
9,706,863 
2,406,158 
1,803,«S1 
8,409.S!8 
£,011.079 
1.96ft .SOS 
2' 101 .844 
9,006.890 
1.984,849 
S.S04.66S 
9,363,646 

t.ses.m 


Total. 


9S,7M,iOS 
19,671.021 

SS.41«.4S1 
M.  074 .04 

S6,8I5.4M 
33,020,697 
sa,189,6» 

w.seo.isi 

».39S.«I1 
29,848. ess 
M.1«4,137 
32.61 1.743 
36,MH.4S0 
3>. 4^8.778 

»,7»4.2es 

29,153.177 
33,969,454 
39,SS3.26» 
^,390.4S5 
46.075. 8« 
4). 145, 596 
48,a»2,r«4 
44JB7.719 
40,S6l.ll9 
40.605,666 


I. 


fax: 

P 

m,m 
i.s;9« 

•  i.,'3;.ssi 

i.SM.7» 

,  l,>'.a,M 

I  3.9S.):J 

4.m.a 

3,  -.i3  M 

4.  e:»,!- 

3,  *36.r; 

4.6:;.  iM 

4,  se3,C4 


It  cannot  foil  to  be  observed,  fbm  these  flgui«s,  that  the 
increased  consumption  of  m^t  in  this  country  has  borne  1 
very  inadequate  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  popu'i- 
tion.  In  Ale  year  1730  tbe  ponelatioa  ofJtngland  and 
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Wales  was  5,687.993,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  number 
of  bushels  of  malt  made  for  their  use  was  within  a  vepy 
minute  fraction  of  five  bushels  for  each.  In  1 831  the  num- 
bers were  13,894,574,  and  tbe  coDtumption  of  malf 
32,g63,-J70,  being  less  than  2}  bushels  fbr  each.  The  reaaoa 
for  this  comparative  ftlling  off  is  to  be  sought  in  our  fiscal 
regulations.  The  rate  of  the  duty  was,  in  1730,  only  one- 
fifth  of  tbe  rate  paid  in  1831 ;  and  this  alone  would  of 
course  tend  to  check  the  consumption;  but  coincidently 
with  this  cause  the  importation  of  foreien-made  malt  has 
been  prohibited;  and  as  all  the  land  in  England  fitted  for 
the  production  of  fine  barley,  such  as  is  suited  for  the  malt- 
ster, has  long  since  been  so  applied,  the  consumption  has 
been  by  that  means  starved,  and  tbe  price  enhanced  so  as 
to  come  in  aggmvation  of  the  hi^b  duty.  Tbe  importation 
of  barley  from  foreign  countries  is  allowed  under  very  high 
duties,  fluctuating  with  the  price  of  home  produce;  but 
under  no  state  of  the  market  can  any  addition  be  thus  made 
to  the  quantity  of  malt  in  this  country,  because  barley  which 
has  undergone  a  voyage  of  any  length  is  unsuited  to  the 
process  of  malting. 

MAIJTA.—Generai  De$eription,—Tb»  Maltese  islands, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  lie  between  35"  49' and  as'N.  lat, 
and  14**  10' and  14°  36'  E.  long,  ftom  Greenwich.  Malta  is  58 
miles  flrom  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily,  and  179  from  Cape 
Demas  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  of  Africa.  Its 
greatest  length  is  17^  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  is  9^  miles, 
and  its  circuit,  as  a  boat  would  sail  round  it,  44  miles.  It  con- 
tains two  principal  ports  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island, 
which  are  separated  by  a  tongue  of  land  a  mile  and  a  half 
lonfi^,  on  which  are  built  the  castle  of  St  Elmo  and  a  light- 
house, commanding  the  entrance  to  both  ports.  This  tongue 
of  land  (formerly  called  Mount  Sceberras)  is  200  feet  above 
tbe  level  of  the  sea,  but  lowers  towards  the  point,  and  is 
almost  flat  at  the  part  where  it  joins  the  mainland.  On  this 
advantageous  position  is  built  the  modem  city  of  Valletta, 
which  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  citadel  of  the  island. 
It  is  defended  on  all  sides  by  the  most  stupendous  fortifica- 
tions, which  no  power  commanding  less  abundant  resources 
than  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  drew  large 
revenues  and  sometimes  contributions  from  the  richest 
countries  of  Europe,  almost  for  this  express  purpose,  could 
have  constructed.  Other  works  situate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  great  harbour  are  of  nearly  equal  strength; 
amongst  which  is  the  powerful  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  that 
rakes  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  with  four  tiers  of  guns, 
the  heaviest  of  which  is  d,/feurdVau,  corresponding  touiese, 
and  completely  forbidding  every  approach.  Alti^ther  the 
place  is  considered  impr^able,  which  wait  proved  by  the 
fhiitless  endeavours  ef  the  British  to  expel  tlu  French  gar- 
risonin  1798-1800. 

"When  the  British  troops  took  possession  of  the  place,  after 
the  capitulation  of  1800,  there  were  upwards. of  800  pieces 
of  ordnance  mounted  on  tbe  fortifications.  The  land-front 
of  Valletta  is  defended  by  a  strong  line  of  works,  which 
stretch  across  from  one  port  to  tbe  other,  having  within  them 
two  very  high  cavaliers,  which  command  the  town  and 
country,  and  look  into  the  works  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
each  harbour.  This  ftont  is  strengthened  by  a  dry  ditch 
running  its  whole  length,  excavated  in  the  rock  to  a  depth 
varying  from  90  to  140  feet  Outside  the  works  of  Valletta 
there  is  a  suburb  called  Florian,  and  b^nd  this  is  another 
series  of  fortifleatious,  consisting  of  an  mterior  and  exterior 
line  and  a  horn  and  crown-work  in  fh>nt  of  them.  Ihe 
total  number  of  embrasures  in  the  defences  of  Valletta  and 
its  ports,  including  the  three  cities,  is  947 ;  but  as  the  cava- 
liers and  some  o?  the  parapets  are  en  barbetUt  it  may  be 
calealated  that  the  number  of  guns  required  to  mount 
these  works  completely  would  be  1150.  Many  howenr 
are  kept  in  store,  and  the  embrasures  at  some  points  are 
considered  useless. 

The  great  harbour,  which  is  to  the  eastward  of  Valletta,  is 
about  3400  yards  in  lengtli,  with  an  entrance  450  yards 
wide,  defended  by  a  strong  fort  opposite  the  castle  of  St. 
£lmo,  called  Ricasoli,  which  crosses  its  fire,  but  is  com- 
mande<l  by  that  castle.  The  harbour  varies  in  width,  from 
700  to  450  yards,  without  including  three  coves  or  inlets, 
which  are  of  themselves  ports  and  capable  of  containing 
niany  ships  of  war.  In  one  of  theso  is  situate  the  navw 
arsenal,  consisting  of  a  rope-walk,  tbe  offices  of  the  naval 
deitartments  and  ntenuve  storehousei,  which  would  eon- 
tain  all  that  is  nMenary  fbr  tbe  fitting  out  of  a  very  large 


fleet.  On  the  oppofute  side  of  the  same  cove  ue  handsoma 
residences  for  the  superintendent  and  officers  of  the  arsenal, 
and  spadotts  stores  Ibr  the  victnaUiug  department.  Here 
also  are  three  immense  arches  of  masonry,  under  which  tibe 
galleys  of  tbe  Order  were  built,  and  drawn  up  for  repair 
and  for  protection  flrom  tbe  wether.  All  these  buildings 
were  constructed  by  the  Order,  and  they  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  British  government  On  a  pro- 
minent point  opposite  Valletta,  called  Bighi,  stands  the  new 
naval  hospital,  which  was  built  by  a  vote  of  parliament  in 
1830,  and  is  one  of  the  many  striking  objects  which  sur- 
round this  beautiful  harbour.  The  entrance  of  the  port  has 
no  bar  or  other  impediment,  and  the  water  is  so  deep  that 
the  largest  ships  can  sail  in,  closeunder  the  bastions  of  Val- 
letta, direct  to  their  anchorage.  In  the  great  harbour  and 
its  coves  five  and  twenty  sail  of  (he  line  have  been  known  to 
lie  during  the  last  war  without  inconvenience,  besides  three 
or  four  hundred  merchantmen.  The  only  wind  which  ren- 
ders it  dangerous  for  boats  to  ply,  or  creates  any  uneasiness 
for  the  shiwing,  is  the  nwth-east  (commonly  colled  gre- 
gale),  and  uoat  only  when  it  blows  hard ;  but  there  is  good 
holding  ground,  and  accidents  seldom  happen. 

The  narbour  to  the  westward,  which  is  called  Marsamus- 
cetto  (a  word  signifying,  in  Arabic, '  a  place  of  shelter'),  has 
at  its  entrance,  opposite  to  and  besides  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
a  small  but  powerful  fort  called  Fort  Tign£.  It  is  princi- 
pally appropriated  to  vessels  arriving  from  the  Levant  or 
countries  infected  with  the  plague,  and  it  is  therefore  com- 
monly called  the  Quarantine  harbour.  Here  is  also  the 
lazzaretto,  a  suite  of  extensive  buildings,  built  on  an  island 
in  the  centre  of  the  harbour,  with  which  have  lately  been 
united  the  spacious  apartments  of  the  square  fort  called  Fort 
Manoel,  on  the  same  Island ;  the  whole  forming  the  most 
complete  quarantine  establishment  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  addition  to  its  former  aocommodations  a  new  plague  - 
hospital  is  now  nearly  finished.  Since  the  plague  of  1813- 
14  no  case  of  vh^ue  lus  occurred  in  the  island,  though 
many  infooted  snips  and  crews  have  been  received  in  tUs 
lazxaretto. 

Besides  the  harbours  already  mentioued  there  are  several 
bays  which  ships  sometimes  enter  in  stress  of  weather, 
such  as  Marsa  Scirocco,  St.  Thomas's  Bay,  and  Marsa 
Scale,  to  tbe  south-eastward  of  Valletta,  ana  St.  Julian's, 
St  Paul's,  and  Melleho,  to  the  north-westward,  on  the 
shores  of  which,  as  well  as  on  all  parts  of  the  island  where 
a  landing  could  be  efiected,  small  towers  are  erected,  which 
under  former  govwnments  served  to  give  alarm  in  cose  of 
tbe  appearance  of  an  enemy,  but  are  now  only  used  to  pre- 
vent smuggling  and  maintain  the  quarantine  laws. 

The  whole  m  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  is  1^  natuie 
inaccessible.  The  rocks  rise  perpenc|icnlarly  from  the  sea 
to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  The  island  slopes 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  side. 

The  small  islands  of  Gozo.  Comino,  and  Filfia  belong 
to  the  group  of  the  Maltese  islands.  The  island  of  Gozo 
is  about  three  miles  and  a  liatf  north-west  of  Malta. 
It  is  of  an  oval  form,  ten  miles  long  by  five  and  a  half  in 
breadth ;  it  has  no  town  or  port  on  its  coasts,  and  is  only 
approachable  by  small  craft  Its  coasts  are  perpendicular 
on  all  sides,  and  it  is  studded  with  a  few  points  of  high  land 
in  the  form  of  cones,  one  of  which,  being  about  570  feet 
high,  serves  as  a  landmark  to  vessels  coming  fin>m  the 
westward.  Between  Malta  and  Gozo  stands  the  little  unin- 
habited island  of  Comino,  in  the  channel  between  the  two 
islands,  which  has  a  deptti  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest 
ships.  This  island  is  two  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide. 
Another  small  island  called  Filfia,  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  south  of  Malta,  is  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide ;  it  is  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  also  without 
inhabitants. 

Tbe  general  appearance  of  Malta  and  Gozo  at  sea  is  that  of 
flat  lands,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  less  than  600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  not  visible  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  24  miles.  From  being  entirely  calcareous  rock, 
without  any  trees  of  large  size,  anda  part  of  the  year  without 
any  verdure  whatever,  the  aspect  of  these  islands  is  dreary 
and  barren. 

Particular  DeaaipHon.— -The  scene  on  entering  the  port 
of  Malta  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  that  can 
be  conceived.  This  mognifloent  harbour  is  surrounded 
with  bastions,  over  which  appear  handsome  buildings  and 
the  towers  oS  nunwtoug  chunhsii  all 
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prasenting  the  cleaneit  and  most  briUiam  appearance.  On 
one  side  stands  the  city  of  Valletta  majestically  towering 
above  the  harbour,  and  on  the  otlier  the  three  cities  of 
Vittoriosa,  Cospicua,  and  Senglea  (commonly  called  the 
Borgo,  Burmola,  and  laola),  which  in  fact  form  one 
continued  town,  covering  the  two  spits  of  land  which  pro- 
ject from  the,  eastern  side  of  the  harbour  like  pointing 
fln^ors,  and  forming  the  inlets  or  coves  already  mentioned. 
Valletta  and  these  tnree  cities  compose  tlte  capital  of  Malta ; 
Valletta  being  the  seat  of  the  civil  govemment,  the  military 
head-quarters,  and  the  residence  of  the  Maltese  gentry  and 
the  principal  merchants.  The  cities  on  the  opposite  side 
are  inhabited  ohiefly  by  those  who  depend  upon  the  naval 
arsenal  and  departments,  ship-builders  (who  have  several 
private  yards  there),  and  the  proprietors  of  small  craft,  and 
traders  with  the  neighbouring  coasts.  Valletta  has  a  popu- 
lation of  28,000  BOuU ;  that  of  the  three  cities  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  harbour  amounts  to  20,000,  who  have  hourly 
and  constant  communication  by  row-boats,  which  pass 
and  repass  the  harbour  and  add  to  its  lively  appearance. 
The  three  cities  have  their  respective  fortifications,  which 
have  all  a  connection,  and  serve  to  defend  each  other.  The 
Cottonera  works,  which  surround  the  whole  on  the  land  side, 
enclose  a  large  tract  of  ground ;  they  were  intended  by  the 
Grand-master  Cottoner  as  a  shelter  for  the  population  of 
the  country  in  case  of  invasion;  hut  they  were  never 
finished,  and  have  no  tuironced  works. 

The  eastern  port  of  the  island  is  separated  from  the  west- 
em  by  a  ridge  of  land  which  crosses  the  island  to  the 
Westward  of  Valletta,  and  forms  a  natural  fortiflcalion. 
Tlie  island  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
eastern  contain  all  the  casals,  or  villages.  On  this  line 
are  lieveral  old  entrenchments,  behind  which  the  troops 
and  inhabitants  fell  back,  when  they  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent a  disembarkation  on  the  western  part  of  (he  island; 
and  if  no  hopes  remained  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  tnere,  they  retired  upon  Valletta,  or  into  the 
Cottonera.  Tbue  worlu,  the  principal  of  which  are  at 
Nasoiar,  are  now  useless,  although  tney  still  continue  to 
bound  the  populous  part  of  the  island,  through  the  force  of 
habit  and  the  situation  of  the  parish  churches.  This  con- 
oeotration  of  the  population  was  causeil  by  their  former 
insecurity.  In  the  days  of  the  Order,  no  inhabitant  trusted 
liimself  to  sleep  on  the  coast  unprotected  by  walls  of  de- 
fence ;  but  at  present  the  general  safety  is  such,  that  the 
pleasant  villages  of  St.  Julian's  and  Sliema  have  sprung 
up  on  the  coast  to  the  westward  of  Valletta,  where  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital  have  built  countrj-- houses,  and  enjoy 
the  summer  breeze  without  any  fear  of  being  dnigged  from 
their  beds  into  slavery.  Although  the  western  division  of 
the  island  contains  no  towns,  and  scarcely  any  habitations, 
there  is  mudi  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  wild  thyme 
and  other  odoriferous  plants,  which  abound  in  tliese  parts, 

S>roduce  the  honey  for  which  Malta  has  always  been  so 
amoua.  There  are  also  ooosiderable  salt-works  here,  whit^h 
arc  the  property  of  the  government.  From  Nasciar  there 
is  a  fine  ana  oxtensira  prospect  over  this  end  of  the  island, 
which  takes  in  Comino  and  Gozo. 

In  the  eastern  division  are  the  antient  capital  and  22 
casals  or  villages.  CUtk  Vecchia,  or  the  old  citv,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  but  the  proper  name  of  which  is  Citt4 
Notabile,*  is  situate  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  about  six  mites  from  Valletta,  and  was,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  city,  the  capital  of  the  island.  It  is 
still  the  seat  of  the  bishopric,  and  contains  the  cathedral,  a 
handsome  modem  edifice  built  on  the  site  of  the  antient 
church.  The  city  is  walled,  but  is  of  no  importance  as  a 
fbrtification.  It  contains  many  good  and  even  magnificent 
buildings,  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  large  convents,  the 

Kpulation  is  very  trifling.  A  populous  suburb,  called  the 
ibbato,  is  inhabited  by  the  dependents  of  many  convents 
and  ecclesiastical  establishmenta  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
by  a  large  agricultural  population.  The  catacombs  cut  in  the 
calcareous  rock  are  said  to  be  very  extensive,  but  ai-e  only 
partially  open,  the  passages  being  walled  up  to  prevent  the 
curious  from  losing  themselves;  their  origin  and  purpose 
are  unknown,  but  they  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
The  pariah  churches  of  the  casals  are  large  and  magnificent: 
they  are  built  of  the  stone  of  the  island,  and  being  isolated 
ana  well  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  habitations,  display 
their  architecture  to  advantage.   The  attachment  of  the 


Maltese  to  their  religion,  and  their  fondness  for  its  funu, 
induce  them  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  churches,  which  are  richly  decorated.  There  are 
many  lari;e  towns  on  the  Continent,  and  even  in  Italv, 
where  the  cathedrals  are  not  more  splendid  than  some  of 
these  village  churches,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  tu 
the  poverty  and  simple  mode  of  life  of  the  village  popuiu- 
tion. 

There  are  no  streams  in  Malta,  and  but  few  springs.  The 
rain-water  is  collected  in  tanks,  which  are  carefully  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  and  lined  with  a  cement  of  pauuo- 
lana ;  in  ordinary  seasons  the  tanks  in  the  country  are  luf- 
flcient  for  agricultural  purposes.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Viil- 
Ictta  and  the  shipping  are  supplied  with  water  by  means  of 
an  aqueduct  whicn  conveys  it  from  springs  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  and  supplies  all  the  lands  in  its  pas«a;;e. 
In  seasons  of  great  drought  however  the  water  is  scanty. 
This  magnificent  work  of  the  Grand-Master  WiguaccuVt 
was  built  in  1616  ;  it  is  eight  miles  and  a  half  long,  in  some 
parts  supported  on  arches,  and  on  others  running  uiidet 
ground. 

Gozo  contains  six  casals,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
on  a  considerable  eminence,  about  four  miles  distant  fr»Di 
Migiarro,  the  urincipal  landing-place,  is  a  very  old  ca&tlc; 
the  works  of  which  are  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  before  the  construction  of  towers  on  the  coas^ 
were  obliged  to  retire  every  night  within  the  precincts  of 
these  fortifications  to  protect  themselves  from  tba  Barbarr 
corsairs.  At  the  foot  of  this  castle  is  a  populous  town 
called  the  Rabbato.  Gozo  is  more  fertile  than  Malta.  Its 
surface  is  more  undulating,  and  its  gardens  ore  richer;  it 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  fresh 
cheese  made  from  goats'  milk,  which  are  daily  sent  to 
Malta.  TliCh  communication  is  kept  up  by  10  or  12  lan,vi 
boats  with  lattine  sails.  The  fungus  melitenti*  grows  on  a 
small  rock  lying  off  the  western  end  of  Goso;  it  was  once 
celebrated  asa  styptic,  and  was  applied  extemally  to  stanch 
blood.  Gozo  contains  a  remarkable  ruin  cslVed  the  Giant^s 
Tower,  from  its  being  built  of  enormous  stones,  without 
cement  A  largo  curious  enclosure  with  apaitmenta  con- 
tiguous, may  be  traced,  but  there  is  no  style  of  architecture 
discoveraUe  in  these  remains,  nor  any  other  indicatitHi  of 
the  a:ra  to  which  they  belong,  except  that  they  are  eyclo- 
pean,  and  certainly  of  very  great  antiquity. 

Agriculture. — ^The  surface  of  Malta  and  Goso  is  esti- 
mated at  114  square  miles,  or  72,960  acres,  of  which  about 
two-thirds  are  cultivated,  and  the  remaining  third  is  bare 
rock.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  of  the  sterile 
appearance  of  the  island,  a  spot  which  nature  seemed  to 
condemn  to  barrenness  has  been  rendered  productive  to  an 
astonishing  degree.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  the 
soil  of  Malta  has  been  brought  Irom  Sicily.  There  is  much 
good  native  earth  in  the  valleys,  which  has  been  converted 
into  productive  fields ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  land  hss 
been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  culuire  by  the  iudu»- 
trious  native,  who  with  great  labour  and  expense  cuts  avar 
the  hard  surface  of  the  rock,  and  frequently  finds  a  quan- 
tity of  earth  lying  inert  in  the  crevices  and  interstieci  be- 
neath. This  earm  is  carefully  collected  and  placed  in 
layers,  seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches  deep,  on  let^of 
loose  broken-up  rock ;  and  such  is  the  favourable  nature  of 
the  climate,  and  the  poroiu  qualitj-of  the  rock  itself,  vhirb 
retains  a  certain  d^ree  of  moisture,  that  the  farmer  who 
is  nut  sparing  of  manure  raises  two  crops  a  year,  wilbout 
ever  being  obliged  to  let  his  land  lie  fallow.  The  want  of 
rain  in  summer  is  supplied  by  a  heavy  dew  which  falls  at 
nigliL  The  produce  of  Malta  is  cotton  (which  is  its  staple), 
wheat,  barley,  pulse,  potatoes,  barilla,  cummin-seed,  aad 
sulla.  This  last-nameid  plant,  which  is  what  is  called  tie 
French  honeysuckle  in  England,  grows  to  the  height  of  four 
or  five  feet,  and  terminates  in  a  large  crimiim  moMom ;  it 
is  a  substantial  and  nourishing  fodder  for  animals.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  sown  in  November,  and  cut  in  May  and 
June.  There  are  no  oats.  As  there  is  no  meadow-laml, 
mui-h  barley  is  cut  when  green  for  draught  animals;  and 
the  straw  (which  is  very  fine)  is  a  good  substitute  for  hay. 
The  produce  of  corn  is  only  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  population  for  about  four  months  of  the  year.  The 
fruits  of  Malta  are  generally  good  and  in  great  nriety, 
and  the  vegetables  are  excellent.  The  Malta  orange  is  su- 
perior to  all  others,  and  melons,  fl^  and  grapes  are  of  a 
particularl}'  fine  fiaraur.  No  wine  is  made  in  Malta.  The 
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eanob  man  in  abundance :  some  of  the  carrob-trens  are  a 
hundrra  years  old,  and  annually  produce  a  plentifii'  'rop. 

Animals. — ^There  are  no  wild  animals  in  the  island,  and, 
from  the  scarcity  of  pasture,  very  few  cattle  are  bred.  Meat 
is  principally  imported  from  Barbary.  Horses  are  also  im- 
ported, bat  some  mules  are  reared,  and  the  asses  of  Malta 
and  Goso  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  strength 
and  beauty;  th»  fetch  large  sums  for  exportation.  Goats 
are  likewbe  bred,  whieb  are  prized  for  the  quantity  of  milk 
they  give.  An  animal  once  peculiar  to  MaUa  is  the  small 
dog  wiih  a  long  silken  coat,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which 
BulTon  calls  'bichon ;'  but  this  race  of  dogs  is  now  extinct. 
No  venomous  reptiles  are  known.  As  ftsh  forms  a  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  the  markets  are  well 
supplied  with  the  common  kinds.  The  dory,  rock-cod, 
white  and  red  mullet,  and  a  species  of  whiting,  commonly 
called  lupo,  are  however  generally  to  be  ha^,  and  are  ex- 
cellent. The  cray-fish,  found  on  the  rocks  of  the  island  of 
Gozo,  are  of  enormous  size  and  fine  flavour. 

Roadt  and  Appearance  the  Country.— The  roads  in 
HalU  and  GoiOk  genenlly  speaking,  are  ffood,  and  commu- 
nicate with  all  parts  of  ei^  island:  tbote  branching  off 
from  Valletta  have  received  |[reat  attention  from  the  present 
governor,  Sir  Henry  Bonvene. 

The  inland  modes  of  transport  are  by  single-horse  carts, 
and  horses,  mules,  or  asses  of  burden.  The  calesse  of  Malta 
is  an  uncouth-looking  vehicle,  slung  upon  a  clumsy  pair  of 
wheels  and  shafts,  and  is  made  to  carry  four  persons,  but 
always  drawn  by  one  horse,  by  the  side  of  which  the  driver 
runs.  The  glare  of  tht?  hard  naked  roads,  without  hedges 
and  without  trees,  is  injurious  to  the  eyes  under  a  bright 
sun.  The  verdure  bemg  very  partial  either  in  extent 
or  duration,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  innumerable  stone 
dwarf  walls,  wfaieh  are  built  up  with  the  utmost  care  to 
prevent  the  predons  earth  from  beii^  washed  away  by  the 
rains;  and  these  are  only  relieved  here  and  there  by  the 
fine  rich  dark  tint  of  the  earrob-tree,  which  is  always  green ; 
and  occasionally  bv  the  cactua,  or  Indian  flg,  Which  grows  in 
oonfiiderable  abundance. 

C/imal9.-~ Although  these  islands  cannot  boast  of  rich 
landscape,  they  are  blessed  with  the  steadiest  climate  in 
Europe.  If  the  shade  of  trees  be  wanting,  the  inha- 
bitants are  fl^  from  the  damp  and  stagnant  air  which 
infects  woody  countries ;  and  the  barrenness  of  the  rock  is 
compensated  by  the  absence  of  vegetable  putrefaction. 
During  the  height  of  summer  the  heat  is  sometimes  very 
oppressive ;  but  the  houses  are  spactous  and  well-built  of 
stone,  partiealarly  in  the  capital.  Valletta  is  auperior  in 
this  retqiect  to  any  town  on  the  continent.   For  the  greater 

Enrt  of  the  year  the  atmosphere  is  so  clear  ibat  it  gives 
riUiancy  and  life  to  every  object.  The  summit  of  Mount 
.fitna  may  often  be  distinctly  seen  at  sunrbse  or  sunset,  al- 
though it  is  1 28  miles  distant.  The  morning  and  evening 
sky  is  also  most  goi^us  and  beautiful.  But  upon  the 
subject  of  climate  we  shall  rely  upon  Dr.  Hennen  {.Medical 
Tbpography  of  the  Mediterranean),  who  lived  many  years 
in  Malta,  and  whose  observations  are  confirmed  by  those 
who  have  long  resided  there.  Much  has  been  said,  he 
remarks,  on  tba  climate  of  Malta :  by  some  it  has  been  re- 

E resented  as  the  hottest  on  earth ;  by' others,  as  so  dry  as  to 
a  absolutely  without  fogs  or  dews ;  while  others  again 
consider  it  as  more  variable  than  the  climate  of  England. 
Amid  this  great  diversity  of  opinion  however,  it  is  almost 
universally  admitted  to  be  remarkably  healthy.  On  re- 
ference to  tables  kept  for  the  last  six  years,  it  appears  that 
the  beat  indicated  by  the  thwmometer  within  doon  has 
been— maximum  90^  minimum  46%  medium  63**.  Every 
person  aecnstomed  to  thermMnelrical  observations  is  aware 
of  the  difference  between  sensible  heat  and  that  indicated 
by  instruments.  In  Malta  it  is  peculiarly  striking,  and 
greatly  depends  on  the  state  of  the  winds;  but  it  is  in  the 
night  season  that  the  heat  is  most  oppressive,  so  much  so 
aa  to  justify  the  term  '  implacable,'  which  is  often  appUed 
to  it.  Hie  sun  in  summer  remains  so  long  above  the  ho- 
riion,  and'the  ttoDe  inUa  absorb  such  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  heat,  that  they  never  have  a  sulAcient  time  allowed 
them  to  get  cool ;  and  during  the  short  nights  this  heat 
radiates  fiom  them  so  copiously  aa  to  render  the  nights 
as  hot  as  the  days,  and  much  more  opiVMsive  to  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  are  aocustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of 
coolness  with  darkness.  '  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  (says 
Dr.  Hennen)  in  a  very  sheltered  part  of  my  house  steadily 
maintain  during  the  night  the  sitnte  hwgtU  to  vhieh  it  had 
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risen  in  the  day.  while  I  marked  it  with  feelings  of  in- 
creased oppression,  and  this  for  nearly  three  Buccessivc 
weeks  of  August  and  September,  1622.'  No  regular  sea  at 
land  breezes  are  felt  at  Malta.  As  soon  as  the  sun  sinks 
beneath  the  horizon,  the  atmosphere  becomes  close  and 
sultry,  and  whatever  little  breeze  may  havo  prevailed 
throughont  the  day  dies  away  at  once.  Rain  fklls  with 
1ropi(«l  violence  in  tho  months  of  December.  January-,  and 
part  of  February.  The  first  indieatnns  of  rain  ordinarily 
appear  about  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  <^  Sep- 
tember. There  are  then  three,  four,  or  more  days  of  brisk 
showers,  with  intermediate  sunshine.  October  and  the 
early  part  of  November  aro.  delightful ;  the  air  is  by  that 
time  sensibly  cooled,  and  it  is  occasionally  refreshed  by 
showers.  Tnis  season  is  denominated  St.  Martin's,  or  the 
little  summer.  December,  January,  and  February  are  the 
rainy  winter  months,  not  however  without  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  fine  days.  About  March  the  shy  sets 
settled.  An  occasional  shower  may  fall  in  April  and  May ; 
but  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  scarcely 
a  cloud  is  to  be  seen  in  the  atmospiwre.  Unuke  toipieal 
climates,  the  rainy  season  of  Malta  is  not  peculiarly  un- 
healthy, which  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  the 
foct  that  the  moat  copious  rains  fall  principally  during  the 
night;  and  so  absorbent  is  the  soil  in  the  country,  and  so 
well  paved  and  drained  are  the  streeta  in  the  city,  that  the 
rain  is  carried  off  from  the  surface  almost  dS  soon  as  it  foils. 

Willi  regard  to  the  winds,  the  only  one  which  is  delete- 
rious is  that  called  tlio  scirocco  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
all  winds  blowing  between  the  south  and  east  are  of  this 
character.  In  Malta  they  are  most  prevalent  in  the  end  of 
August  and  in  all  September ;  or  if  they  blow  in  other  less 
sultry  months,  their  effects  are  not  so  oppressive.  Persons 
who  have  felt  them  but  sightly  on  their  first  anival  have 
been  not  the  less  sensible  to  them  after  ume  time,  and  feel 
a  languor  and  disposition  to  perspire  with  the  sli^tett  ex- 
ertion. Dr.  Benza,  speaking  of  the  scirocco  as  folt  in 
Sicily,  gi%'es  a  correct  likt  of  the  sensations  it  causes:  a 
general  lassitude  or  torpor  of  the  muscular  system,  attended 
by  heaviness  and  oppression  of  the  nervous  system,  inducing 
an  inaptitude  to  any  exercise,  either  corporal  or  mental; 
.everything  is  damp  and  clammy  to  the  touch,  particularly 
one's  clotnes.  which  feel  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in 
water ;  the  appetite  is  impaired,  the  thirst  increased,  the 
perspiration  profuse ;  in  short,  one  feels  as  if  all  the  pores 
(as  the  common  expression  is)  of  one's  fhime  were  relaxed 
and  open.  All  persons  of  weak  constitution  suffer  consi- 
derably mider  Uie  inHuence  of  this  wind,  and  should  avoid 
Malta  in  the  month  of  September.  But  the  wintn  of  Malta 
is  very  delightfhl.  The  rain  rarely  continues  for  many  daya 
together;  and  although  the  air  is  sometimes  penetrating,  it 
is  very  common  to  eiyoy  clear  weather  and  a  cloudless  sky. 
Frost  and  snow  are  unknown.  Throughout  the  spring, 
northerly  and  westerly  winds  refVesh  the  atmosphere;  and 
it  is  not  until  the  month  of  July  that  the  inconveniences 
before  described  begin  to  be  felt.  Malta  is  eminently  fitted 
for  the  residence  ofCnglish  invalids  during  the  winter,  i.e. 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May.  Eng- 
lishmen may  here  find  English  society,  reading-roonii* 
newspapers,  &c.,  and  English  medical  advice.  The  houseit 
are  excellent ;  living  is  good  and  cheap ;  and  the  communi- 
cation with  England  is  speedy  and  regular.  Malta  has 
always  been  free  from  earthqualtes.  It  may  be  remarked 
tliathydropbobia  is  unknown  in  Malta ;  and  that  horses  are 
nev«r  subject  to  the  glanders,  or  to  the  disease  called 
grease,  so  destructive  to  them  in  other  countries ;  whidi 
may  be  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate. 

Chm-aeter  qf  the  J^ople.— The  natives  of  Malta  are  a 
dark-skinned  athletic  race,  ^nd  on  that  account,  and  from 
their  Arabic  dialect,  have  often  been  considered  of  African 
origin ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  Arab  features.  They 
are  hardy  and  robust  The  men  are  about  the  middle 
height,  erect  in  stature,  well  formed,  and  active.  The 
women  are  in  general  below  the  middle  standard,  but  they 
are  well  made  and  graceful,  have  regular  features  and  de- 
licate limbs,  and  many  of  them  are  bandsome ;  their  com- 
plexion is  usually  dark.  Deformity  is  exceedingly  rare,  and 
the  general  hale  appearance  of  the  population  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  xhe  Maltese  marry 
very  early  :  instances  are  not  unoommoa  where  Kirls  have 
been  mothers  at  fifteen.  The  women  aurrery  prolific ;  and 
where  Uiece  are  so  few  re^w^^df^  vie  employment  of 
famOieii  thore  must  be  much  poverty  and  wret^edaess; 
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but  the  people  are  indiutrious,  tempsrate,  and  frugal*  wd, 
being  fiiroured  hy  the  climate,  their  wants  are  few.  The 

{[reat  bulk  of  the  people,  who  are  not  employed  in  fleld- 
abour»  an  stonc-cutten.  The  Malteaa  are  auo  exoellent 
teamen,  and  are  Mteemed  luch  in  all  the  porta  of  tb«  Medi- 
terranean. In  Valletta,  rinoe  the  conneeiiun  with  the  Eag- 
Ibh,  all  articles  of  hotuehold  ftimiture  u*  made  in  a 
auperior  manner,  and  much  furniture  is  exported  to  the 
Lerant.  Workmen  and  artisans  of  all  descrijilions  are  nu- 
inerous  and  expert  in  their  respective  trades.  Their  carvings 
in  stone  and  many  other  works  attest  an  eye  and  hand 
oapable  of  great  excellence  in  art  The  elegance  and  beauty 
of  iheir  AUgree  work  in  gold  and  silver  are  well  known. 
Tho  higher  orders  enter  into  all  the  amusements  oommon 
to  pentons  of  a  similar  rank  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but 
gambling,  drunkenness,  and  intrigue  are  almost  unknown 
amongst  them.  They  are  fbnd  of  mixing  in  English  society, 
and  fallow  its  usages:  their  manners,  if  not  easy,  are  sin- 
gularly exempt  fVom  vulgarity,  and  they  have  a  great  apti- 
tude in  catching  those  eustoma  which  are  coaaidered  aa  the 
marks  of  good  society.  The  men  are  generally  good  men  of 
bnainest,  and  the  women  good  bouaewives.  The  grand- 
master*, as  sovereign  princes,  granted  to  many  Maltese  the 
titles  of  marquis,  count,  or  uiron.  In  order  to  secure  in 
their  interests  the  antient  families  of  the  island,  and  also  aa 
a  counteri>oise  to  the  importance  of  those  who  had  iu  a 
similar  maurier  been  raised  to  nobility  by  the  previous 
MOVMvi^ns.  By  the  law  of  primogeniture  their  descendants 
llill  form  a  class  of  nobility,  the  property  of  a  few  indi< 
viduals  of  which  amoums  to  more  than  1000/.  a  year, 
but  an  income  of  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  constitutes 
what  is  called  a  rich  man.  Tlw  younger  brancbes  some- 
times srudy  fjr  one  of  the  libeml  profesMona,  tbe  caudidalea 
for  which  are  numerous  in  Malta.  All  classes  are  much  at- 
tached to  the  priiisb  government,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
fur  shy  other  power  to  seduce  ihem  fiom  their  all^ianee. 

Zun^tM^^.— The  Italian  language  was  introduced  into  these 
ifilandadunngtbe  existence  of  tbe  Sicilian  government,  and 
has  ever  since  been  in  use,  chieHy  among  the  upper,  but  partly 
also  amunz  the  middle  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
towns,  in  addition  to  their  native  tongue.  The  Italian  has 
also  been  generally  used  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, in  le<>at  proceedings  generally,  ecclesiastical  mailers, 
the  transaction  of  commercial  bubiness,  and  fur  the  pu> 
poses  of  education  and  literature.  But  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  muther-tongue  of  tbe  people,  the  Maltese,  has 
continued  in  use  tliruughout  tbe  country  and  at  Oozo,  and 
also  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  towns.  It  continues 
to  be  chiefly  used  by  Ihe  upper  clBases  in  fitmilmr  oonver- 
aation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  tbe  language  spoken 
by  the  Maltese,  and  as  it  is  an  unwritten  language,  tbe 
subject  is  one  of  some  difficulty.  But  Mr.  Schlienz,  an 
oriental  scholar,  and  a  person  who,  by  a  residence  of  many 
years  in  Malta,  is  entitled  to  full  confidence,  has  examined 
the  arguments  of  those  who  attempt  to  trace  it  to  the  Phte- 
nicians.  the  Carthaginians,  and  other  fintient  nations,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  '  that  all  its  words,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  very  few.  are  purely  Arabic,  and  conform  in  every 
respect  to  the  rules,  nay  even  to  tbe  anomalies,  of  the  Arabic 
grammar.'  A  Maltese  finds  no  difficulty  in  making  him- 
•elf  understood  anywhere  on  the  Mediterranean  eoasta  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  a  eireuihtance  which  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  commercial  intercourse,  and  which  might  be 
improved  hy  a  systematic  cultivation  of  the  Arabic  language 
in  Malta,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Maltese  people. 
The  Arabic  language  was  introduced  into  Malta  by  the  Sa- 
racens, who  hod  long  bad  almost  exclusive  occupation  of 
the  isUnd,  when  it  was  reduced  by  Count  Roger  the  Nor- 
man. 

Tbe  English  language  has  made  oonsiderable  progress  in 
Malta;  but  it  is  stm  a  foreign  language  to  most  of  the  na- 
tives.  Many  educated  persons  speak  and  write  it,  and  still . 
more  read  it,  with  fkcifity.  Among  the  inferior  classes  in 
the  city,  a  slight  smattering  of  English,  ibr  the  purposes  of 
trade,  is  ^'ery  common. 

iS(&ea/ton.— The  education  of  the  Maltese  has  been  until 
lately  very  limited,  although  a  university,  established  in  tilie 
time  of  the  grand-master  Pinto,  oflbred  to  th«  natives  the 
means  of  a  learned  and  scianliflc  education,  and  several 
wudite  works  have  been  written  by  Maltese  authors.  Since 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inauiiy  In  1838,  the 
vmu  of  edvGAtton  bave  been  tarn  vioely  diftiied;  the 


government  having,  with  ft  view  to  nuia  flw  popwllinn 
from  their  state  of  fmwi  ignorance,  undertaken  tho  estaUiab- 
ment  of  primary  sobools  throughout  the  rural  districts.  Of 
these  there  ar&  already  twelve  open  (including  Goto),  at 
which  upwards  of  1800  children  of  both  sexes  receive  in- 
struction.  In  Valletta  and  the  three  cities  there  are  three 
schools,  in  which  60O  children  an  educated.  These  schools 
are  conducted  upon  tbe  Lancasterian  plan  somewhat  modi- 
fled.   The  university  has  been  also  reorgjaniaed  upon  a 
more  liberal  scale,  aud  has  about  100  students.  The 
Lyceum  or  high-school,  attached  to  the  university,  is  in 
creasing  in  tbe  number  of  scholars^  which  aiDount  to  150. 
Education  is  therefore  advancing  in  these  ialands,  and  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  do  so,  in  proportion  aa  the  po^le 
become  more  aware  of  the  advaotageswhicb  tb^ftreliliely 
to  derive  from  it. 

Religion,  —Tbe  religion  of  the  people  is  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, to  which  tBevaie  unrrersally  and  strongly  attached,  and 
they  are  punctnuly  scrupulous  in  the  observances  of  its  rituaL 
^nieir  reliffioa  was  seeured  to  them  at  the  surraidM  ot  the 
island  to  the  French  republic,  and  again  by  tbe  promiaea  of 
the  English  genwals  who  took  possession  of  MaUa,  when 
the  French  were  driven  out  of  it.  This  promise  has  boMi 
scrupulously  performed,  and  although  the  goveranaent  has 
been  Protestant  Ibr  thirty-eight  years,  no  leligioiw  dissen- 
sion has  been  known  to  disturb  the  peace  of  aoci^.  The 
church  festivals,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  always 
celebrated  by  public  prooessions,  which  afforded  an  e^MV- 
tunity  to  the  people  of  all  classes  to  make  holiday  ;  and  ibe 
women  in  particular,  wboia  tbe  eustoma  and  pnyudices  of 
former  days  kept  m  striet  seelusioo,  except  when  tbey  went 
to  churali,  on  these  oceasioDS  fbund  recreation  im  the  pub- 
lic promenades,  for  which  such  fostiTala  semd  as  ft  pretext. 
Tbe  observanees  of  religion  were  thwefim  eeaneoted  with 
social  life.  But  ui  {Mopottioa  as  Protestsau  and  Caibolics 
are  becoming  more  mixed  together  in  tbe  lanM  of  modern 
society,  these  festivals  and  ceremonies  arelanduK^hi  of, 
and  in  fact  are  gradually  diminishing  in  importaaea.  Both 
parties  observe  a  moderation  and  deference  ftc  cack  qOki's 
opinions  in  religious  matters;  and  Malta  thus  exhibits  a 
striking  and  almost  solitary  mstance  of  a  highly  religious 
people,  ruled  by  a  government  of  a  different  ereeo,  by  whow 
tolerance  all  live  in  the  greatest  harmony. 

Tbe  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  very  niunerous,  amount- 
ing, between  regulars  and  seculara,  to  about  one  thoosand, 
some  of  whom  are  eminent^  learning.  The  baded pro- 
perty of  the  church  is  about  one-fourth  (tf  the  teniftl^tke 
island,  out  of  wliieh  the  bishop  ei^oys  ao  inoooM  limited  to 
3000/.  a  year. 

Tbe  notestant  places  of  worship  are  few  and  miaKam- 
ing.  The  governor  baa  his  chapel  in  tbe  palftee  d  gomth 
ment ;  tbe  naval  departments  have  theirs  iu  a  building  neir 
tbe  naval  arsenal;  there  is  a  Sunday-evraing  servioe  in  the 
hoiiseof  the  Church  Missionary  Society;  ami  the  Weaken 
mission  has  a  chapei,  whieh-bas  the  external  aippeftraBoe  of 
a  private  house.  The  number  of  Protastanta  in  Malta  it 
something  under  a  thousand,  noi  including  tbe  tnx^  wboie 
religious  service  is  pcr^rmed  bv  tbe  military  cm^n  in 
their  respective  iMrracks.  They  nave  long  desired  to  see  a 
church  erected  for  their  use ;  this  wish  will  speedi^  be 
realised,  her  majesty  the  queen-dowager  havinW  munifi- 
cently sirnifled  her  intention,  on  her  late  fisit  to  Malta,  to 
erect  a  cnunh  at  her  solo  expense  fbr  tbe  public  worship  of 
the  church  of  England.  ThesiteforthisbuildingiBtfaeciiy 
of  Valletta  was  cleared  in  Janoaiy,  I8S9. 

Apu/ofton.— -The  increase  of  the  popnlotioB  f>f  Malta, 
after  it  came  into  the  possession  of  tbe  iCnighta  of  St.  Jcbn, 
was  very  rapid.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  poUey  oi  that 
government  to  stimulate  it  by  all  the  meaua  in  ita  power. 
Property  is  still  held  by  the  present  government,  which  is 
chai^ged  with  the  payment  of  annual  sums,  in  dowries  for 
the  encouragement  of  marriages  among  the  poorer  peofle. 
In  1 530,  when  the  Order  took  possession  of  the 

islands,  the  population  amounted  to  1 7,000 
In  1632,  according  to  Boiwelin  ,  .  .  51,750 
In  1791,  according  to  St.  Priest  .  90,000 

In  1798,  aooording  to  Boisgelin  .       .       .  1M,0M 
In  1803,  according  to  Colquhoun,  'Wealth 

^^e  Briiish  Empire'  94,000 
In  I813,beforetbebreak{ngoutoftbeplaaRM  10^000 
In  1 828,  according  to  a  census  taheir  hkwt^  1 

year  ,       .       .    .  by  a  19, 1 94 

InlBSSiaceoidingtodwlMtoflnttti    •  <^  180^969 
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DMniqfOi  Populating  Mt^Dteetader,  1837. 


Main. 

Femalafc 

4S,487 

'  49,491 

British  resi4enti 

915 

553 

Aliens        .    '   .  . 

3,942 

729 

British  troops  •  • 
'  Women  and  others  accom- 

2,332 

panying  them  . 

26 

361 

Children  of  the  troops  . 

33S 

360 

53,027 

51,494 

—Natives 

8,124 

8,331 

British  resideatfl 

8 

5 

61,159 

59.830 

61,159 

Total 

120,989 

OWerRmm/.'— Malta  is  s  erown  eolony,  and  the  local 
government  jg  conducted  by  a  govnnor,  vho,  in  l^slative 
matters,  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  six  persons  nominated  by 
the  crown.  The  principal  administrative  departments  are  the 
chief  secretary's  office,  the  quarantine  depurtmetit,  the  cus- 
tom-house, the  la  nd-revenue  department,  and  theaudit- office. 
The  courts  of  justice  are  numerous,  and  the  procedure  in- 
tricate and  costly ;  the  law  administered  by  them  is  likewise 
in  want  of  a  thorough  revision.  The  public  revenue  of  the 
island  amounts  to  about  100,000/.  a  year,  of  which  about 
70,000/.  arises  fmm  custom  duties  (chietfy  levied  on  grain 
and  pulse)  and  quarantine  dues ;  about  23,00i>/.  from  the 
rents  of  gnvemment  lanAi  and  houses;  and  the  remainder 
from  several  small  duties.  Out  of  this  sum  are  defrayed 
not  only  the  salarieH  of  the  regular  goremment  offloen,  but 
also  ttw  expenses  of  maintaminff  the  roads,  streets,  and 
public  buildings,  and  the  cost  of  the  university,  elementary 
schools,  and  charitable  institutions.  Some  reduction  in  the 
puhlio  burdens  mn  be  expected  to  be  made  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendmtionB  of  the  recent  oommission  of  en- 
quiry. 

Huiortf  Malta, — The  earliest  notice  of  the  Maltese 
Islands  IS  in  Diodorus  of  Sicily  (v.  12).  'There  are,*  he 
says,  '  over  against  that  part  of  Sicily  which  lies  to  the 
south  three  iwmds  at  a  dutanoe  in  the  sea,  each  of  which 
has  a  town  and  safe  |Mrta  fbr  ships  overtaken  by  tempests. 
The  first,  called  Melite,  is  about  800  stadia  from  Syracuse, 
and  has  several  excellent  ports.  The  inhabitants  are  very 
rich,  inasmuch  as  they  exercise  many  trades,  and  in  parii* 
cular.tfaey  manuftcture  cloths  remarkable  for  their  soft,' 
ness  and  fineness.  Their  houses  are  large  and  splendidly 
ornamented  with  ptmections  and  stucco  (ytlcrtfotc  jcal 
Kovu/iatfi).  The  island  is  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who, 
trading  to  the  western  ocean,  used  it  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
because  it  has  excellent  ports  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  Next  to  this  island  is  another  named  Oaulus  (Oozo), 
with  convenient  harbours,  which  is  also  a  colony  of  Phce- 
nirians.* 

Haltft  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Greaka ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  Carthaginians  ob- 
tained entire  possession  of  It,  b.g.  403.  In  b.c.  242  Ae 
Carthaginians  were  compelled  to  cede  it  to  the  Romans, 
who  erected  the  island  into  a  municipium.  It  appears  that 
the  temple  of  Juno  was  rich  enough  to  bean  object  of  plun- 
der to  the  rapacious  Verres,  when  he  was  pmtor  of  Sicily. 
(Cicero,  In  Verrem,  iv.  46.)  The  linen  cloth  of  Malta  was 
considered  an  article  of  luxury  at  Rome. 

The  Vandals  and  the  Goths,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Malta,  were  expelled  by  Beltsarius,  a.d.  533.  About  a-d. 
870  the  Arabs  took  possession  of  the  island;  and  though  it 
was  recovered  and  oeld  by  tbe  Eastern  empire  for  about 
thirtv-four  vears,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Greek  inhabitants  were  exterminated.  In  1120  Count 
Roger,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily,  took  possessim  of 
Mwta,  and  expelled  the  A  rabs. 

Malta  was  thus  attached  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  it 
became  subject  to  the  difiovnt  dynasties  which  successively 
governed  that  inland,  vix.  the  house  of  Bobenstauffen  (a.d. 
1180).  Charles  of  Anjou  (a.o.  1:258),  and  the  house  of  Ara- 
gon  (A.ik  1282).  During  this  period  an  officer  of  the  Sicilian 
trown  presided  over  the  government  of  Malta,  and  the 
SuHlian  laws  and  institutions  were  extended  to  the  island. 
One  of  thne  iustitutionfl  was  a  municipBl  council  or  body. 


similar  to  the  muniin|nl  eoundlsof  Sicily,  vhieh  originated 
in  the  reign  of  Frederie  II.  of  the  house  iit  HohenstaulTen. 
This  munidpal  oounoil  ^)pean  from  it*  arddves,  which  ara 
still  preserved  Malta,  to  have  exercised  considerable  ad^ 
mtoistrative.  and  oven  legislative  powers,  though  its  format' 
tion  and  constitution  are  quite  obscure. 

In  1516  Sicily,  with  the  Maltese  island*,  passed  to  the 
emporor  Charles  V.,  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  On 
the  4th  March,  1530,  Charles  granted  to  the  grand-master 
and  religious  fraternity  of  St.  John,  who  had  recently  been 
expelled  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  the  ownership  of  all 
the  castles,  fortresses,  and  isles  of  Tripoli.  Malta,  and  Ooxo, 
with  complete  jurisdiction.  The  sovereignty  of  Malta  was' 
by  this  grant  in  effect  surrendwed  to  the  Knights,  though 
the  form  of  tenure  from  the  crown  of  Sicily  was  maintained 
by  the  reservation  of  the  annual  payment  of  a  falcon  by  tbe 
Knights  to  the  king  of  Sicily  or  bis  viceroy.  At  the  time  of 
the  ceuion  Malta  contained  only  about  12,000  and  Goio 
about  5000  inhabitants,  who  were  in  a  miserable  condition. 
Malta  was  almost  a  shelterless  rock,  and  the  cultivation  of 
tbe  land  had  been  neatly  abandoned,  owing  to  thewretobed 
system  of  administration  and  the  frequent  predatwy  visits 
to  which  the  people  were  exposed. 

Under  the  Order  Malta  soon  began  to  recover  from  its 
state  of  destitution.  The  first  object  was  to  protect  the 
island  against  the  incursions  of  its  piratical  enemies;  and 
with  this  \iew  the  Knit^hts  commenced  those  works  which 
remain  to  this  day  as  a  monument  of  their  perseverance  and 
military  power.  On  the  I8ih  May,  1565.  the  Turks,  under 
Mustapha  Paoha,  to  the  number  of  30,000  choice  troops, 
landed  on  tbe  inland  of  Malta,  where  they  encountereil  a 
desperate  resistance  from  the  Knights.  Finally,  the  Turks 
were  compelled  to  quit  the  island,  with  tbe  loss,  it  is  said,  of 
25,000  men :  the  loss  on  the  other  side  was  computed  at 
about  7000.  Upon  Ihe  death  of  Sultan  Sulyman  in  1566, 
shortly  after  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  the  grand-master  La 
Vallelte,  who  bad  successftilly  depended  Malta  against  Ibis 
formidabl6  invasion,  determined  on  tbe  founding  of  a  new 
city,  in  a  fbvourable  position  for  the  protection  of  the  island, 
and  as  a  residence  of  the  ronvent  of  the  Order.  He  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  city  of  Valletta,  which  bore  the  name  of 
its  founder,  on  Ihe  28th  of  March,  1566.  The  Knights, 
now  secure  in  their  possession  of  Malta,  continued  tocruwe 
against  the  Ottomans,  whom  they  greatly  annoyed.  But 
the  discipline  of  the  Order  relaxed  as  the  objecis  of  their 
original  institution  gradually  became  of  secondary  import- 
ance; and  Malta,  which  was  safe  against  all  attack,  was  a 
place  of  luxury  and  pleasure  rather  than  of  austerity. 

The  history  of  the  island,  between  this  lime  and  its  sur- 
render to  Bonaparte,  reciuires  no  pariiculal-  noiic*  in  Ihia 
brief  sketch.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  was 
an  event  calculated  to  shake  the  declinin;;  power  of  an  in- 
stitution like  that  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Order  towards  the  new  republic  of  France,  tlieir 
supposed  partisans,  their  vessels,  and  their  agent  in  Malta, 
certainly  contributed  to  the  downfal  of  the  Order.  The 
immediate  surrender  of  tbe  island  however  was  perhaps 
owing  in  parttothe  pusillanimity  of  tbe Orand-mastar,  as  it 
eertamly  wBsinagreat  degree  to  the  treaehery  of  ihe  ranch 
Knights,  who,  foreseeing  the  dedine  of  th«Ord«and  the 
probability  of  Malta  being  placed  under  Russian  inflnenoe, 
preferred  its  surrender  to  France,  whether  thU  country 
should  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic. 

On  the  9th  June.  1798,  a  French  expedition,  under  tbe 
command  of  Admiral  Bnieys,  consisting  of  18  ships  of  the 
line,  18  frigates,  and  about  400  transports,  having  40,000 
men  on  boord,  arrived  off  tbe  island.  The  fVench  Knights 
had  already  been  prepared  for  what  was  to  take  place :  tho 
Orand -master  Ferdinand  Hompesch,  who  had  been  elected 
in  July.  1797,  a  weak  and  credulous  man,  took  no  means 
to  deprive  the  French  Knights  of  the  principal  military 
commands.  Most  of  the  towers  along  the  coast  fell  under 
their  orders  by  a  mle  of  service.  Aluioughmuch  time  was 
lost  in  concerting  measures  of  deftnoe,  nothing  was  done: 
in  fttct  muskets  were  delivered  to  the  troops  unexamined ; 
the  ammtmition  was  damaged  and  missent;  troops  wm 
despatched  to  the  coast  without  provisions ;  conflicting  and 
impracticable  orders  were  issued,  and  other  similar  appa- 
rent accidents  happened.  Baron  Azopardi,  jn  his  'Journal 
of  the  Taking  of  Malta,'  states  that  tne  inhabitants  ran  in 
thousands  to  arms,  but  the  military  ehiefli  were  satisfied 
with  a  semblance  of  preparation,  and  deluded  the  peopla 
with  asBuruieee  ist  security.  Oanecal  Bonapart^^  ww 
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on  becrd  tbe  iblp  of  the  line  Orient,  loci  no  tine  in  making 
a  demand  in  writing  that  the  Thole  Heat  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  porti  of  Malta  to  water,  to  which  au  answer 
was  returned,  with  expretaions  of  regret,  that  only  two,  or 
at  most  four  ships,  could  be  allowed  to  enter  the  port  at  a 
time.  '  Tbe  Grand-router  reftises  us  water  1*  said  Bona- 
parte ;  '  to-morrow  at  sunrise  the  army  will  disembark 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  whererer  a  landing  ean  be 
eiiecled :'  and  these  words  were  inserted  in  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  a  body  of  Fnnch  troops 
disembarked  in  St.  George's  Bay  to  the  north-weatwaid  of 
Valletta,  where  one  gun  was  flred  from  the  lower  for  form's 
aake,  and  the  batteries  of  St.  Elmo  and  Fort  Tign£  opened 
a  Are,  which  was  inefTeclive  from  their  position.  Another 
corps  landed  in  St.  Paul's  Bay  unmolested,  and  a  third  in 
the  harbour  of  Marsascirocco,  to  the  south-east.  Before 
night  the  FVench  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country, 
with  the  exreplion  of  Ave  villages,  or  casals,  without  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  knight?  who  commanded  the 
several  posts ;  and  the  unsupported  attempts  of  the  Maltese 
battalions  of  Nasciar,  Masta.  Gargur,  and  Birchircara  to 
defend  their  homes,  only  afforded  to  troops  like  tbe  French 
a  pretext  for  bloodshed  and  plunder.  In  the  meantime  the 
city  of  Valletta  was  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  despair.  Tbe 
Grand  master,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  peqdexiiy.  was 
surrounded  by  various  advisers,  but  wanted  firmness  to  de- 
cide. At  length,  when  it  was  reported  (o  him  that  some 
French  knights  had  been  killed,  and  others  wounded,  by 
the  Maltese  soldiers,  he  felt  his  critical  situation,  and  de- 
termined to  solicit  a  suspension  of  arras.  Two  messengers 
were  immediately  sent  on  board  the  Orient  to  announce  the 
reaitinesB  of  the  Grand-master  to  come  to  terms;  they  were 
bearers  of  a  letter  from  the  Danish  consul  to  the  French 
Reneral,  interceding  for  bis  favour,  and  anolber  from  tbe 
Grand-msster  himself  to  the  commander  Dolumieu,  a  knight 
of  the  Order,  who  had  openly  attached  himself  to  the  French, 
and  was  on  board  the  Orient,  soliciting  bis  good  offices.  In 
the  afternoon  General  Junot  and  others  brought  an  answer 
to  the  palace,  allowing  tbe  Grand-maater  twenty-lbor  honra 
to  send  his  delegates  to  ccmelude  the  capitulation. 

Distrusting  their  eovernuent,  the  inhabitantsclaimed  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations ;  and  to  two  knightu  and  four 
inHuential  citizens  were  confided  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  fortress  was  to  be  surrendered.  On  the  12tb  of  July 
the  capitulation  was  signed  on  board  the  Orient  by  Bona- 
parte himself  and  these  delegates.  By  its  stipulations  tbe 
Orderof  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  renounced,  in  favour  of  the 
French  republic,  the  sovereignty  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cu- 
mino;  the  French  republic  pledged  itself  to  use  its  in- 
fluence with  the  congress  of  Rastadt  to  procure  for  the 
Granitmaator  during  hia  life  a  prioeipality.  equivalent,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  was  to  he  allowea  a  pension  of  300,00U 
francs ;  the  French  knighta  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  country ;  to  the  Aendi  knights  then  in  Malta  pen- 
sions of  700  Aiancs  were  to  be  paid,  and  1000  franca  to  those 
of  sixty  years  and  upwards ;  it  engaged  to  intercede  with 
the  CiMilpine,  Ligurian,  Roman,  and  Helvetic  republics,  to 
obtain  similar  pensions  for  (he  knighta  of  those  countries, 
and  also  with  the  other  European  powens  to  secure  to  the 
knights  of  each  the  property  of  the  Order.  The  knights 
were  moreover  permitted  to  l  elain  their  private  property  in 
Malta  and  Gozo;  and  the  inhabitants  were  to  continue  in 
tbe  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  to  be  se- 
enre  in  their  property  and  privfleges,  and  no  extraordinary 
oontribution  was  to  he  impoied  upon  tbem.  This  capitula- 
tion was  more  Ikvourable  Utan  could  have  been  expected. 
Hompeseli  was  not  asked  to  ratify  its  conditions. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  tbe  French  ships  of  war 
and  transports  anchored  in  the  ptnts  of  Valletta  and  Mar- 
sascirocco, and  1  A, 000  troops  took  possession  of  Valletta, 
the  three  cities  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  and  ibeir 
outworks.  The  French  general  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
gates  than  he  eagerly  made  »  personal  inspection  of  the 
fbrtiOoations.  *  It  is  well,  Genenil,'  saitl  CaRarelli,  one  of 
the  officers  of  bis  suite,  as  he  accompanied  biro, '  it  is  well 
that  some  one  was  within  to  open  tile  gates  for  us.  We 
should  have  had  some  diffienlty  in  entering  had  the  place 
boen  altogether  empty.' 

The  French  found  in  the  port  two  Une-of-hattle  ships, 
one  frigate,  and  three  galleys^hesides  two  galliots,  and  some 
guard  boats ;  and  of  ordnance  1 900  pieces  of  artillery  (about 
ioo  of  vbidi#Bve  mounted  oq  the  v^^},  together  irith 


35,000  itud  of  fnidl  anu,  lS.000  btirelt  of  powto,  mid 

an  immense  ntimber  of  shot  and  shelL 

The  Order  of'  Malta  was  now  extinct.  Hompaa^  em- 
barked privately  in  a  merchant-ship  in  the  night  of  the  1 7th 
of  June,  accompanied  by  twelve  knigbta.  On  his  arrival  at 
Trieste  be  resigned  his  office  of  Grand-master  of  the  Order 
of  Sl  John.  Gener^  Bonaparte  sailed  with  the  French 
expedition  two  days  aflerwtu^  for  Egypt,  and  General 
Vaubois  was  left  with  4000  men  to  take  care  of  Malta.* 

As  soon  as  the  French  were  masters  of  Malta  tbey  estar- 
blished  laws  borrowed  from  the  recent  legudatkm  of  r  ranee, 
and  (brmed  an  mtirely  new  govemromt  and  mvnieipalily.adT 
miniataced  by  a  commission.  Liberty  and eqnalt^  van  pro- 
claimed, titles  and  rankawere  abolished;  it  was  demed  under 
a  heavy  fine  that  the  sons  of  the  richest  families  should  be 
sent  to  France  for  education  in  the  new  principles,  at  tbeir 
own  expense ;  all  the  establishments  were  reorgauised,  and 
the  remaining  knights,  with  few  exceptions,  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  place.  The  riches  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  and 
of  the  other  churches,  and  of  the  auberxet  of  the  Umguet, 
the  plate  of  tbe  hospitals,  and  of  the  Grand- master's  palace, 
were  melted  down  to  be  sent  to  France.  (Baion  Azopardi ; 
and  Piecea  Dwertet  relative*  atix  Opiraiions  Militaxret  H 
PoHtiquet  du  Gineral  Bonaparte,  Parts,  an  viiL) 

Three  months  of  subjection  to  such  arbitrary  measures 
and  violent  changes  were  sufficient  to  convince  the  Maltese 
that  they  had  exchanged  an  enfeebled  despotism  for  a  harrh 
yoke.  A  total  disrraard  of  the  artides  m  the  capitulation 
was  daily  manifested,  and  even  some  sdlerations  of  the  civil 
law  which  affected  tbe  tenure  of  property  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  hatred  to  their  new  rulers. 

Besides  the  churches  which  had  been  pillaged  in  Valle'.ta, 
those  at  Cittd.Notabile,  including  tbe  cathedral,  did  not 
escape  plunder ;  but  there  still  remained  some  rich  silk 
damask  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  tbe  antient  city. 
On  the  2nd  of  September.  i;98  (after  the  nevs  of  the  battle 
of  Aboukir  had  reached  Malta),  some  persons  being  sent  to 
Citti  Notabile  to  take  down  these  decorations,  the  inha- 
bitants assembled  to  prevent  iL  The  French  conmiaidant 
of  the  small  garrison  of  sixty-flve  men,  in  an  eudeavoui  \a 
disperse  them,  imprudently  drew  his  swu-d.  In  a  moment 
he  was  attacked,  and  the  people  being  joined  hy  otbm  from 
tiie  neighbouring  casals,  the  irritation  increued,  and  the 
officer  and  the  whole  of  the  detachment  were  mastacrcd, 
and  their  bodies  burued.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
revolt  .  In  twenty-four  hours  the  insurrection  spread 
throughout  both  islands.  On  the  3rd,  General  Vsuboii 
having  learned  what  had  taken  place,  attempted  to  seod  a 
detachment  of  200  men  to  keep  possession  ofCitliKota- 
hile,  but  they  were  beaten  back  by  the  Maltese  peasartlr}. 
On  the  same  day  tbe  people  of  the  villases  near  the  fcrlifica- 
tioQB  of  Cotlonera  entered  the  town  of  Burmola,  and,  beiof 
joined  by  tbe  inhabitants,  attacked  the  French  guard  and 
carried  off  the  standard  of  the  republic.  Others  in  tbe  mean- 
time took  possession  of  a  manxine^  and  after  a  sharp  contest 
bore  away  to  the  countrjr  eighty  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

Tbe  energy  and  darmg  which  the  Maltese  thus  eatly 
showed  in  their  patriotic  warfare  surprised  General  Vaubois, 
wtio  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  them  as  wretched 
peasants.  From  this  moment  the  gates  of  Valletta  and  the 
three  cities  were  closed,  and  the  garrison  was  kept  in  a  close 
state  of  blockade  for  two  years. 

Durii]g  this  long  period  the  Maltese  gave  proof  of  a 
patriotic  ardour  and  long-suffering  which  few  peofJe 
would  have  equalled.  IhtaQimous  in  their  object^  all 
their  measures  woe  taken  with  prudence  ana  order. 
Hiev  collected  arms  and  established  a  system  a-hich  gaic 
method  to  all  their  operations,  and  tbeir  levy  of  men  was 
divided  into  bodies  or  battalions,  and  distributed  in  the 
towers  on  the  coast  and  throughout  the  counHy,  with  dmoU 
as  much  order  as  regular  troops. 

The  attempts  made  by  the  French  genoal  at  conciliation 
were  not  listened  to ;  his  messengers  were  never  allowed  to 
go  back;  and  he  soon  found  to  bis  surprise  that  the  people 
bad  firmness  enough  to  persevere  io  the  enterprise  th^  had 
underUkeUf  nothwitlutuding  they  were  at  present  single* 
handed. 

'  Thu  only  drttil  we  lum  of  IhrM  tiannetloiu  In  EB|(Iiih  1«  hf  Ae  C1w«a* 
I(n  de  Bdiigelln  (•  Antimt  Had  Modorn  HalW  LoodoM,  IWS),  wha  wma  » 
Ptaneh  kninht  of  HalU ;  kwI  be  wriva  In  lha  (km  tfMI,ot  id  adfaimat  I*  kfa 
Ordn.  TliB  prrwBt  noeoiiat  of  tlie  Kartodar  to  tlie  Fnm^  and  wh»  M-im 
OQ  Oie  nbtaqneu  blocaada  by  the  BritIA  and  IMM|e.  WM  wittlM  M  tiM  *p«, 
and  la  cnrilimA  ot  vKMtBi  ht  HWBas,irtSiWg<ei|tfiW¥WC'Wte  As 
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with  mora  ihm  6000  mll-<Uwiplin«d  Iroopi  under  his 
oommand  (tlw  uldien  and  the  craws  of  the  vessels  which 
emped  ftom  Aboukir  hning  been  incorporated  with  them) 
he  was  unable  to  make  a  sortie  in  sufficient  force  to 
overawe  his  enamies ;  for  the  people  of  Valtetta,  encou- 
raged by  the  mo^'enlent  of  their  countrymen,  and  borne 
down  by  forced  contributions  and  the  privations  inseparable 
from  a  state  of  siege,  were  not  to  be  left  unwatched  within 
the  waits.  The  Maltese  now  made  a  warm  appeal  to  the 
king  of  Sicily  as  their  sovereign.  They  sought  assistance 
from  the  British  fleet,  and  sent  out  boats  in  all  directions, 
some  of  which  fell  in  with  a  vessel  that  communicated  with 
Loid  Nelson  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Aboukir;  he 
sent  the  Portuguese  squadron  to  their  aid,  his  own  ships 
being  much  disabled,  and  promised  soon  to  follow.  In  fact 
on  the  18th  of  September  four  Portuguese  ships  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates  came  off  the  island  and  commenced  the 
blockade  of  Valletta,  and  supplied  tho  Maltese  vixh  some 
arms  and  artillery.  On  the  25th  of  October  Lord  Nelson 
himself  appeared  with  fourteen  ships  of  war.  and  sum- 
moned the  French  to  surrender,  offering  to  send  them  all  to 
France,  and  not  consider  them  as  prisoners  of  war ;  to  which 
General  Vauboia  returned  a  laconic  refusal.  The  English 
admiral's  force  not  being  in  a  state  to  keep  the  sea,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  reftt,  and  he  left  the  Portuguese  admiral  to 
maintain  the  blockade.  So  noble  and  encouraging  was  his 
reception  of  the  Maltose  deputies,  that  Nelson's  name  served 
as  a  word  to  animate  their  efforts  thxDughont  the  rest  of 
their  long  struggle. 

'  All  sorts  or  provisions  still  continued  very  scarce,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  greatest 
misery.  The  king  of  Sicily,  who  bad  already  supplied  them 
with  powder  and  shot,  now  permitted  them  to  receive  com 
from  his  granaries  upon  credit.  Yet  their  great  support 
was  the  reliance  they  had  on  the  presence  of  the  British 
navy.  Captain  Alexander  John  Ball,  who  commanded  the 
squadron  ofterwards  appointed  by  Lord  Nelson  to  continue 
the  blockade  of  Valletta,  was  likewise  ordered  to  supply  as 
far  as  practicable  the  wants  of  the  Maltese.  This  service 
could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  better  hands.  Captain 
Ball  was  a  man  whose  dignified  deportment  and  mild  and 
affable  manners  were  such  as  to  acquire  respeot  and  esteem ; 
his  syrapathr  and  Oonsidenition  too  for  the  Maltese  was  a 
sentiment  of  the  heart,  not  a  cold  act  of  duty. 

In  the  beginning  of  1799  the  Maltese  elected  him  their 
chief  and  the  president  of  their  congress,  which  was  imme- 
diately organised,  and  consisted  of  the  bishop's  delate  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  a  judge,  and  twenty-two  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  eosals.  The  af^irs,  civil  and  military, 
of  the  Maltese  now  beji^n  to  take  the  form  of  a  regular  ad- 
ministration under  the  direction  of  Captain  Ball.  The  con- 
gress authorised  a  public  loan  to  be  opened,  and  the  landed 
property  of  the  church  and  of  the  late  Order  to  be  let  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  cus- 
toms were  also  regulated,  and  the  bays  of  St.  ^ul  and 
Marsasoiroceo  were  made  the  avthorised  ports  for  trade.  In 
April  Captain  Ball  received,  through  the  British  minister  at 
the  court  of  Naples,  an  order  from  the  king  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies to  assume  the  command  of  Malta  for  his  majesty,  and 
the  Neapolitan  flag  was  now  raised  upon  the  Maltese  hat- 
furies  in  conjunction  with  the  English.  A  sum  of  money 
(about  360o/.)was  about  this  time  received  for  the  first  time, 
and  was  afterwards  followed  by  others,  which  although  sup- 
plied in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Naples,  were  really  ftir- 
nished  from  the  English  subsidies.  Very  soon  after  this 
Lord  Nelson  authorised  Captain  Ball  to  assure  the  islanders 
that  Malta  would  be  protected  by  England,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  until  a  general  peace.  All  matters  therefore 
seemed  to  be  as  well  regulated  as  eiieumstanees  wouki 
admit,  and  the  most  ardent  hopes  were  entertained  that  an 
end  might  speedily  be  put  to  the  sufferings  of  tho  Maltese 
by  the  surrender  of  the  French  garrison,  which  was  now 
strictly  watched  by  land  as  well  as  hy  sea.  But  they  had 
still  much  to  contend  against,  and  among  other,  inlamities 
disease,  brought  on  hylong  suftering,  andfomine  carried  off 
many  of  the  poorest  classes,  for  whose  relief  no  charitable 
fund  existed ;  and  it  is  stated  that  during  the  two  years  not 
less  than  20,000  persons  died  of  misery  and  famine.  The 
expelled  knights  of  the  Order  were  not  indifferent  to  what 
Was  going  on  in  Malta ;  the  bailiff  de  Neveu  and  some 
others  attempted  to  land,  offeringtheir  services  to  assist  in 
recoTvrinR  the  island  from  the  French,  but  they  were  re- 
jected wiOi  ind%ni^. 


At  the  oommenoement  of  the  si^  the  quantity  of  com 
in  the  granaries  of  Valletta  and  the  three  cities  was  36,000 
quarters,  which  it  was  calculated  would  subsist  the  inhabit* 
ants  and  the  garrison  about  16  or  1 7  months.  Tb»  city  waa 
80  closely  blockaded  by  sea.  there  seldom  being  len  than 
three  or  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  as  many  smuler  vomoIs 
cruising  off  the  port,  that  only  15  small  vessels  with  sup- 
plies, besides  the  frigate  Boudiuie,  got  into  the  port  during 
the  first  twelve  months ;  and  the  situation  of  the  beaieged, 
before  scarcely  four  months  had  elapsed,  was  such,  that 
Ransijat,  treasurer  of  the  Order,  who  has  given  us  a  very 
detailed  journal  of  the  occurences  within  the  city,  says 
that  the  countenances  of  many  bore  marks  of  the  cmd 
privations  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Famine  stared 
them  in  the  fiwe,  and  many  who  were  at  first  unwilliiw 
to  leave  their  homes  and  properties,  were  afterwaiw 
glad  to  obtain  the  permission  of  General  Vsubois  to  escape 
from  the  horrors  of  a  siege  and  the  insatiability  of  mili- 
tary rapacity.  The  popuktion,  which  at  the  banning 
of  the  blockade  had  been  estimated  at  upwards  or  40,000, 
hy  this  means  was  reduced  in  September,  1799,  to  13,000, 
and  consequently  the  com  in  the  magazines  was  sufficient 
to  last  much  longer  than  was  at  first  calculated ;  yet  in 
the  subsequent  month,  Qeneral  Vaubois  managed  to  send 
despatches  to  France  to  inform  his  government  that  his  sup* 
plies  would  not  hold  out  beyond  the  following  May.  The 
inhabitants  were  not  a  little  cast  down  hy  this  anticipation, 
particularly  as  in  July  the  garrison  had  been  put  upon  half- 
pay,  and  the  sahriea  of  the  anthorities  were  suspended  from 
the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  treasury.  Still,  trying  as  was 
their  situation,  the  buoyi^t  spirit  of  the  French  soldiers 
never  deserted  them :  thw  made  gardens  in  the  fortifica* 
tions,  and  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  to  ameliorate  their 
situation.  At  this  time  a  pound  of  ftesh  pork  sold  for  6s., 
salt  meet  2a.  lOd,  the  commonest  fish  2«.  2d.,  a  fowl  50s., 
a  pigeon  10^.,  a  pound  of  sugar  18s.  4d.,  coffee  2l#,  Sd.,  a 
good  fot  rat  1/;  7d. 

The  Maltese  at  first  raised  but  few  batteries,  and  those 
inconsiderable  ones.  When  however  they  were  joined  by 
the  English  and  Portuguese,  who  furnished  them  with 
mortars  and  cannon  and  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition, 
they  erected  others  of  much  greater  importance,  in  situa- 
tions which  kept  the  French  garrison  in  constant  appre- 
hension, as  we  learn  ftom  Ranayat's  *  Journal.'  They  wera 
assisted  likewise  by  the  marines  landed  from  the  blockad- 
ing squadron.  In  December,  1799,  Brigadier-General 
Graham  (now  Lord  Lynedoch),  arrived  with  the  30th  and 
89th  British  regiments  and  some  artillerymen ;  these  ware 
joined  by  the  35th  and  4Bth  regiments  under  Muor-Geneial 
Pigot,  wbo'took  the  command  in  June,  1600.  Two  Sicilian 
regiments  also  formed  pi^  of  the  besieging  forces ;  and  in 
official  orders  they  were  styled  the  allied  troops  at  the 
blockade  of  Valletta. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  French  troops  bemg 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  the  rigor  of  the  blockade 
by  sea  and  hmd  depriving  them  of  every  hope  of  lelieC 
General  Vaubois  made  proposals  to>  surrender  the  place  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  troops.  This  act  was  signed  and 
concluded  on  the  5th  of  September,  1800.  by  General  Vau- 
bois and  Admiral  Villeneuve  on  the  part  of  tho  French, 
and  by  General  Pigot  and  Commodore  Martin  on  the  part 
of  the  English ;  and  its  principal  conditions  were,  that  the 
French  troops  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
as  far  as  the  sea-shore,  where  they  should  ground  their  arms, 
and  then  be  embarked  for  Marseilles  as  prisonws  of  war, 
until  exchanged.  Hie  next  day  four  regimenU  of  British 
troops  took  possession^f  the  forts-aod  batteries  of  Valletta, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  peo|de ;  they  hoisted  the 
English  ensign  at  St.  Elmo,  and  the  British  squadron  en- 
tered the  port  Tiro  da]n  afterwards,  evej^ing  heuig 
ready,  the  French  troops  sailed  for  Franee  in  English  trana- 
ports ;  and  thus,  after  two  years  and  two  days,  ended  this 
protracted  and  memorable  blockade. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  the  question  of  Malta 
was  one  of  difficult  arrangement.  It  was  however  eventu- 
ally settled  between  Great  Briuin  and  the  French  republic, 
that  the  island  should  be  restored  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  and  be  an  independent  state  as  formerly,  but  that 
there  should  be  neither  an  English  nor  a  French  langue, 
and  that  a  Maltese  langue  should  be  established,  whloh 
should  enjoy  all  the  influence  and  privil»es  of  the  other 
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iU  ntiScatioR.  nut  before  the  lapM  of  that  period,  eit' 
cunutaOMt  had  ariien  which  not  only  retarded  the  rettorm- 
tion  of  the  islaod  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  but  rendered 
chat  meaHure  inconiiatent  with  the  iDtere«U  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  leeurity  of  her  Indian  poaaeauoni.  Thus  tbe 
tmty  of  Amimu  rsmained  unaucutea,  and  Malta  remained 
in  tbe  hands  of  the  Englnh.  On  the  IBth  of  the  same 
month  Oeorge  III.  isaoed  a  declaration  of  the  motivaa  which 
obliged  biin  again  to  take  up  arma. 

Dimng  the  noslilitiea  which  fullowed,  Malta  was  retained 
in  military  posaeuion  by  Great  Britain,  without  any  formal 
declaration  u  to  wbo  was  to  be  its  future  mastM-.  It  be- 
came ihe  bead-quarter*  of  the  Enelisb  army  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  rendezvous  of  the  Brili^h  fleet,  which 
found  there  every  advaolage  from  a  central  situation,  and 
the  convenience  the  ports  of  the  island  afforded  (or  fitting 
out  and  keeping  in  an  effective  mate  the  squadrons  wbicn 
held  tbe  dominion  of  ihe  seas  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Dar- 
danelles. It  became  tbe  emporium  of  that  commerce 
which  was  shut  out  from  all  tbe  ports  of  the  Continent  by 
the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  derrees,  and  it  wu 
the  only  place  in  the  Mediterranean  whither  the  rich 
prizes  taken  fiom  the  enemy  weie  carried  furadjudicalion. 
This  was  a  time  of  greet  prosperity  to  Malta ;  tt  howsver 
received  n  sudden  interrupitun  from  the  plague  which 
broke  out  in  1813.  From  April  of  that  year,  when  Valletta 
was  80  active  in  traffic  and  bustle,  to  September,  1 8  L4,  th«re 
died  4668  persons  in  both  islands.  During  the  greater  part 
of  this  period  the  capital  was  deserted,  except  by  Ihe  mourn- 
ful dead-cart ;  the  grasii  grew  in  the  sti-eets,  and  everybody 
was  shut  up  as  in  a  prison. 

On  the  30th  of  May.  1814,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
concluded  at  Fsris  between  Fiance  and  the  allied  powers, 
fixed  definitively  the  lot  of  Malta,  by  »  fbrmal  reoognition 
of  her  union  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  king  of  Sicily,  whose  predecessors  had  for  three  cen- 
turies only  exorcised  suzerainty  over  the  island.  Thus 
the  Maltese  people  at  length  obtained  the  fulfilment  of 
their  wishes,  and  became  subjects  of  a  sovereign  of  their 
own  choice.  It  is  only  under  a  great  maritime  power  that 
th^  can  be  secure  from  aggression. 

But  the  island  did  not  recover  its  late  excess  of  prosperity. 
The  peace,  which  carried  blessings  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  opened  the  ports  of  the  Continent  to  English  com- 
merce, which  naturally  neglected  Malta,  and  went  thither 
direct.  Malta  besides  was  obliged  to  sufler  a  sort  of  pen- 
ance inflicted  upon  her  by  the  ports  of  France  and  Italy, 
whose  health  establishments  kept  her  in  quarantine  Sat  12 
years  after  the  cessation  of  the  plague.  It  was  not  until 
June.  1826,  that  she  was  admitted  to  communicate  freely 
with  these  commercal  states ;  and  by  this  time  her  princi- 
pal commercial  establishments  were  broken  up.  Tbe  ex- 
penditure of  a  garrison  and  a  small  squadron,  and  a  limited 
trade  with  Bar^ry  and  the  Levant,  were  her  only  resources, 
and  formed  no  approach  to  the  florid  state  of  prosperity  she 
enjoyed  soon  after  her  first  connection  with  Great  Britain. 

In  the  mean  time  her  already  excessive  population  was 
upon  the  increase,  and  her  expenditure  undiminished,  and 
in  1832  the  people  began  {o  petition  his  late  majesty,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  for  a  consideration  of  their  devessed  condition, 
alleging  certain  grievances,  which  wwe  ttwn  but  cursorily 
considered  or  ineffectually  remedied.  In  June,  1836,  they 
made  a  more  fiwcible  appeal  to  tbe  British  government 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  peiition  signed  by 
2388  Maltese,  which  was  presented  in  that  house  by  Mr. 
Ewart.on  the  7th  of  June,  1836.  The  Maltese  in  this  appeal 
praywl  for  a  municipal  body,  a  reform  of  the  law,  a  mode- 
rate liberty  of  tbe  press,  an  improvement  of  the  system  of 
education  and  el«memary  instruction,  an  independent 
board  of  health,  a  free  port,  a  relief  from  the  heavy  excise 
duty  on  wine,  a  participaiion  in  the  emoluments  of  oSice, 
a  relief  from  the  heavy  duty  on  ^rain,  and  a  popular  council 
fifr  the  election  of  representatives  to  make  known  their 
Wants  and  grievances.  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  were 
sent  out  in  September,  IS36,  to  examine  and  xwpott  uptm 
the  grievances  set  forth,  and  from  their  laboun  the  most 
useful  rerorms  are  anticipated.  Some  indeed  are  already 
in  operation  :  such  as  a  complete  freedom  of  the  ports  of 
Malta  for  all  foreiaiQ  merchandise,  the  duties  remaining 
only  on  articles  of  consumption ;  tbe  reftH-m  of  the  govern- 
ment departments,  and  the  distribution  of  tixe  higher  {^ces  1 
sun  birlf  among  the  Maltese,  which  were  fivmerly  held  1 1 
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reconstruction  of  tbe  univeraUy,  and  the  introduction  of 
elemeniaryeducationamongstthelowerorden;  and  though 
lasU  not  least,  tbe  full  liberty  of  printing  and  publiahing, 
under  laws  to  be  enaeted,  by  which  the  people  will  aJwayi 
be  enabled  to  make  known  their  oowplainti  to  tbe  British 
governnmit  and  the  Bi^lsb  people. 

What  proouMs  however  to  be  of  the  gnmtmt  banefit  to 
Malta  is  the  development  of  ataam  navigatioB  in  tbe  M»- 
ditarranean  within  these  Ibw  yoara  past,  not  only  bouk  the 
passage  of  vessels  from  the  eoasie  of  France  and  Italy  to 
the  Levant,  which  all  meet  at  Malta  as  the  moat  advanta- 
geous point  of  rcndezTOUs,  and  to  provide  tbemaelvea  with 
coals,  but  from  (he  inoreasing  importance  of  tbe  oommuni- 
calion  between  England  and  India  through  the  MediiM-ra- 
nean.  TraveUars  of  all  nations  are  to  be  sera  in  tbe  atreeu 
of  Valletta,  and  there,  where  a  fbw  years  ago  every  face  was 
familiar,  one  now  walks  amongst  strangers  as  in  cxmtinenial 
cities,  Thisafiluenoe  of  persons  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  hoteU  of  tbe  best  sort ;  and  the  improvements  in 
tbe  lazaret  have  stamped  Malta  as  the  most  important  qu^ 
lantine  station  in  the  MeditM-raneao,  and  tut  which  is 
now  most  resorted  to  bv  travellers  of  all  countries. 

M.ALTA.  KNlGHtS  OF,  a  celebrated  miUtary  and 
religious  order,  known  also  by  tbe  names  of  Kniiibts  of  Sl 
John  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  Hospitallws,  and  Knighu  of 
Rhodes.  The  institution  of  theOrdw  originated  in  an  bos- 
pire  which  was  founded  at  Jerusalem,  by  permiaaion  of  the 
caliphs  of  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
fur  receiving  tbe  pilgrims  (torn  Europe  who  visited  tba 
holy  sepulchre.   Tbe  hospice  was  annexed  to  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Almoner,  and  was  at  first  kept  by 
Benedictine  monks.   When  P^estine  was  conquered  by 
tbe  Se^uk  Turks,  in  1065,  wbo  drove  away  tb»  Arabian 
and  SfpT^iiii  Saracens,  the  Christians  Ibnod  these  new 
'  masters  mueh  wuse  than  tbe  former,  tai  the  bospioe  of 
St  John  wu  phindered.   Seme  time  afVei,  a  Frenchman 
named  Oiranl,  a  pil|prim  to  the  holy  city,  undatook  the 
'  management  of  the  hospice ;  and  when  the  crasadeis 
under  Godeftoy  de  Bouillon  took  Jerusalem  in  1099,  the; 
found  Gerard,  who  bad  been  kept  in  prison  by  the  Mussul- 
mans during  tbe  siege  as  a  suspected  person.  Gerard 
resumed  his  duties  in  the  hospice,  and  several  d  the  cru- 
saders, through  pions  fisrvonr,  determined  to  join  him  sod 
to  devote  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  tbe  poor 
pitgrims.   Among  the  knights  who  took  this  determinatbs 
were  Raymond  Dupuy  and  Dudon  de  Compt.  both  froa 
Dauphine,  and  Conon  de  Montaigne,  from  Auvergnc 
Godeftoy  de  Bouillon  made  a  donation  of  his  own  lorulup 
of  Hontboire  in  BralMnt  to  the  hospice  of  St.  John,  and 
several  other  princes  followed  his  example.   Tbe  hospies 
thus  became  possessed  of  bmds  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Palestine.   Tbe  dress  assumed  by 
tbe  new  Hospitallers  was  black,  with  a  white  cross,  having 
eight  points  or  arms  on  the  left  breast   Pope  Paschal  IL  - 
sanctioned  the  new  institution,  the  memberk  of  wbirb 
bound  themselves  by  solemn  vows  of  chastity,  indindual 
poverty,  and  obedience,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  that 
of  being  always  ready  '  to  fight  a^nst  Mussulmans  and  all 
others  who  fbrsake  the  true  religion.*   Vertot,  at  the  end  of 
his  'History,'  gives  all  the  lavs  and  regulations  of  tbe 
Order :  *  Anciens  et  nouveaux  Statuts  de  TOidre  de  St 
Jean  de  Jerusalem.'    The  pope  ex«npted  tbm  fimn 
paying  tithes,  and  gave  them  the  right  of  electing  their 
own  superior,  who  wa^  styled  grand-master.  Tbey  were 
indepenoent  of  every  other  ecclesiastical  or  lay  jurisdic- 
tion.  A  splendid  church  was  raised  by  Gerard  near  the 
old  bodice,  and  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  with  exten- 
sive buildings  toe  tbe  Hospitallers  as  well  as  tbe  pilgrims, 
who  were  there  entertained  at  free  cost    G&ard  and  his 
successtHTS  established,  in  various  maritime  towns  of  Europe, 
ho&pices  in  imitation  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  served  as 
resting-places  for  t^  pilgrims,  who  were  there  provided 
with  the  means  of  embarking  for  Palestine.   These  bouses 
were  called  commanderies.   Such  were  those  of  Messina, 
Tarentum,  Seville  in  Spain,  and  St  GiUes  in  Provence. 

Gerard  dying  in  1118,  the  Hospitallers  elected  as  his 
successor  brother  Raymond  Dupuy,  who  drew  up  a  body  of 
statutes  or  regulations  of  diseiphne  for  the  Order.  He  first 
added  to  tbe  duties  of  charity  and  hospitality  that  of  taking 
up  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  holy  sanctuary.  He 
divided  tbe  brethren  into  three  elsuwi  the  milihuy,  the 
priesU  and  ehaplams,  a^i^t^d't«f^:i90@W^ 
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wore  neither  soldiers  uor  priefltB.  As  the  Order  inoreued 
rapidly  in  numbers,  the  members  were  clawed  into  seven 
nations,  called  '  languaf^es,'  namely,  Provence,  Auvergne. 
fVance,  Italy,  Aragon,  Germany,  and  England.  For  nearly 
two  centuries  the  Hospitallers,  t<^ther  with  the  Tem- 
plars, were  the  firmest  support  of  the  Christians  in  the  East; 
and  when  Acre,  the  last  bulwark  of  Christendom,  waa  taken 
by  the  Mussulmans  in  1391,  the  remains  of  iheOrder  with* 
drew  to  Cyprus*  where  the  town  of  lamisso  was  assigned  to 
the  Hospitallers  as  their  residence. 

In  the  year  1310  the  Hospitallers,  having  lost  all  hope  of 
recovering  Palestine,  equipped  a  fleet,  and,  being  joined  by 
cruaadera  fVom  Italy,  lanaed,  under  their  ^and-maater 
Foulquesde  Villaret,  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  which  was  then 
possessed  by  Greek  and  Saracen  pirates.  The  Hospitallers 
defeated  the  pirates,  and  took  formal  possession  of  Rhodes, 
as  well  as  of  Cos  and  other  neighbouring  islands.  [Rhodks.] 
From  that  time  they  became  known  by  the  name  of  Knights  of 
Rhodes.  The  kniKots  strongly  fortifled  the  town  of  Rhodes, 
from  which  they  carried  on  by  sea  a  deadly  warfare  against 
the  Mussulmans,  and  especially  against  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  who  about  that  time  were  establishing  their  power 
all  over  Asia  Minor.  The  history  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
during  the  fourteenth  and  flfleenth  centuries,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Ottomans.  Some  of  the  Turkish 
sultans,  among  others  Amurath,  or  Muurad  II.,  were  fclad 
to  purchase  a  temporary  peace  from  the  knights,  Maho- 
med II.,  son  of  Murad,  having  taken  Constantinople,  sent 
a  Heet  with  an  army  to  conquer  Rhodes  in  1480;  but  the 
Turks  were  repulsed  by  the  knights,  under  their  grand- 
masier  Pierre  a'Auhu^Mon.  In  lA2-i,  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Great  sent  another  large  armament  against  Khodes,  and  he 
himself  repaired  i hither  ti)di;ect  the  siege.  Villiers  de  I'litld 
Adam,  who  was  the  g^aiid  master  of  the  Order,  defended  < 
the -town  with  the  utmost  bravery  ;  but  there  was  a  traitor 
among  ihein,  one  D'Araaral,  a  Purluguese  knight,  who, 
through  jealousy  and  disappointment  at  not  being  mude  : 
grand- master,  kept  a  curres^pundence  with  Solyiuan,  and 
informed  him  of  the  slate  of  the  garrison  and  ilm  weak 
p(}inls  of  the  fortifications.  D'Atnaral  was  discovered  and 
executed  ;  but  in  December  of  that  year  the  grand-master, 
having  exhausted  all  his  means  of  resistance,  capitulated. 
Solyman  behaved  honourably:  he  allowed  ihe  knights,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  who  chose  to  leave  Rhodes,  twelve  days 
to  embark  with  their  moveables.  Having  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  grand-master,  be  gave  him  words  of  cunsulation, 
and,  touched  by  his  venerable  appearance,  said  to  his  vizier, 
that  '  He  could  not  help  bein^;  grieved  at  driving  that 
Christian  in  bis  old  age  out  of  .bis  house.'  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1523,  the  grand-master  and  the  surviving  knights 
leA  Rhodes  and  took  refuge  in  Italy. 

In  1530  Charles  V.  gave  to  the  Order  the  islands  of 
Malta  and  Oozo.    [Malta  ] 

After  the  surrender  of  Malta  to  the  French,  in  1798,  the 
Order  as  a  sovereign  body  became  extinct,  and  its  domains  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  were  confiscated.  It  still  however  ex- 
ists as  a  religious  oraer.  a  phantom  of  its  former  greatness. 
Ferrara  in  the  Papal  Stale  is  at  present  the  residence  of  the 

Jrand-raasler  and  a  few  knigbto  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
erusaleni,  who  subsist  upon  some  scanty  remnant  of  their 
antient  splendid  revenues.  Circumstances  have  so  much 
altered  in  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  Ahca,  that  the  Knights 
of  Malta  as  a  sovereign  military  order  would  no  longer  be 
in  harmony  with  the  actual  state  of  civilization.  The  ob- 
jects of  their  institution  have  long  ceased  toexist.  Theywere 
however  for  some  centuries,  together  with  Venice,  the 
firmest  bulwarks  of  Italy  and  western  Europe  against  the 
barbarian  power  of  the  Ottomans. 

(Vertot,  Histoire  dea  Chevaiieri  Hospitaliers  de  St.  Jean 
de  Jerusalem.') 

MALTHA,  a  bituminous  mineral,  of  which  such  different 
accounts  are  given  by  various  authors,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  to  what  substance  the  name  properly  belongs. 
In  proof  of  the  justness  of  this  conclusion,  we  may  merely 
observe  that  according  to  Phillips  {Mineralogy,  p.  368),  it 
is  blackish-brown;  wmie  according  to  Dr. Thomson  {Inor~ 
game  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  309),  it  is  white. 
MALTHUS.  [PopuLATiOH.l 

MALTON.  [YOHKSHIBB.] 

MaLU'RUS.  [Sylviad*.] 

MALVA  SYLVESTRIS  (WUd  Mallow),  an  indigenous, 
perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
POtteaiMd  in         pwt  of  muoib^inous  ^opntim,  vtA 


which  may  be  employed  for  the  same  ends  as  other  demul- 
cent herbs.  The  flowers  only  are  officinal  in  Britain  :  when 
fVesb,  they  are  violetcoloured,  but  by  drying  become  blue, 
and  also  lose  a  large  quantity  of  their  watery  constituents, 
for  100  parts  of  recent  flowers  dry  into  11.  They  have  no 
odour,  but  a  mucilaginous  herbaceous  taste.  They  yield 
their  colouring  principle  both  to  water  and  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  tincture  furnishes  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
re-agents  for  testing  the  presence  of  acids  or  alkalies.  Thd 
compound  decoction  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  not 
a  proper  form  of  exhibition,  an  infusion  with  cold  water 
being  preferable.    [Decoctions;  Infusions.} 

MALVA'CEiB  are  a  large  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  the  diiilinguishing  marks  of  which  are  polypetalous 
dowers,  monadelphous  stamens,  unilocular  anthers,  and  a 
valvate  calyx.  They  also  have  alternate  leaves,  the  hairi- 
ness of  which,  if  present^is  usually  stellate ;  and  conspicuous 
stipules.  A  lsri;e  proportion  of  the  order  consists  of  herba- 
ceous or  annual  plants,  inhabiting  all  the  milder  parts  of 
the  world,  but  much  the  most  plentiful  in  hot  countries, 
where  alone  a  comparatively  small  number  of  species  become 
trees.  In  many  cases  they  are  remarkable  for  tbe  large 
size  and  beautiful  colours  of  their  flowers,  which  are  how- 
ever fugitive,  expanding  for  a  single  day  only ;  the  great 
number  of  them  and  the  regularity  of  their  succession  dur- 
ing the  tlowering  season  make  this  of  little  importance. 
Among  the  very  numerous  species  several  are  of  essential 
service  to  man.  As  emollients  they  are  well  known  in 
medical  practice,  the  Marxh-mallow  (Althsea  officinalis) 
being  one  of  the  most  useful  among  this  kind  of  remedial 
Bub^lances,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  order  being 
capable  of  supplying  its  place.  The  hairy  covering  of  the 
seeds  of  lb«  various  species  of  Gossyptum  forms  the  raw 
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cotton  SO  important  to  our  manufacturers.  Malva  tricus- 
pidata  is  used  by  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  soap.  The  seeds  of  Hibiscus  afaelino&chus  are 
warm  and  musky,  and  are  employed  in  perfumery  as,  a 
substitute  for  musk;  those  of  Hibiscus  esculentus  form  the 
ochia,  K  much  used  ia  hot  countries  as  a  mucilaginous  ia- 
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fftedieDt  in  tonpi.  A  few  ipeoiat  are  acid,  eipeeialljr 
HUiiacua  labdanj^  Finally  the  tenacioua  fibrea  pro- 
cured from  the  inner  bark  of  many  kindi  of  Halvaoeoua 
planta  fbnn  a  good  daaeription  of  eoraBc&  Hifaiaeua  elatiu 
and  tBiaoeua,  and  aeTCml  ainda  <rf  Side,  are  prindpaUy  used 
Ibr  tbii  purpoae. 

Hie  only  modern  ayttematioal  account  of  tbe  genera  and 
apeoiea  of  the  order  ia  to  be  found  in  tbe  flnt  volume  of  De 
CandoUe'f  '  Prodromus but  tbe  ipfenera  have  been  since 
constructed  upon  princinlea  so  much  more  precise,  and  the 
number  of  speciea  has  oeen  ao  very  considerably  increased, 
that  this  enumeration  is  of  little  use  at  present  There  ia  a 
good  account  of  Indian  species  in  Wight  and  Arnott's 
*  Prodromus  Florsa  PeninsuUs  India)  Orientalis;'  of  Bra- 
sihan  species  in  Augusta  de  St  Hilaire's  'Flora  BrazilisMeri- 
dionalis ;'  and  of  Mexioan  kinds  many  are  described  in  Ibe 
A-arious  volumaa  of  the  '  Linnna.'^  A  few  AfHcan  apcetea 
are  also  to  be  fbund  in  Guillemin  and  Perrotlet'a  'Flora 
Senenmbiv,*  vol.  i. 

MALVERN.  MALVERN  HILLS. [WoBciaTBRSBiuO 

MALWA.   [HiNDiraiAW.  p.  212.1 

MAMELUKES,  or  MEMLOOKS.anome  derired  from 
an  Arabic  word  signifying  slaves,  was  that  of  a  mili- 
tary body  which  for  a  lon^  time  ruled  Egypt.  The  Mem- 
looks  were  first  instituted  in  theearly  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Malek  Salecb,  grandson  of  Safadeen,  which  Sa- 
/adeen  was  tbe  brother  of  the  ftimous  Salah  Edeen,  the 
Koord,  the  founder  of  the  Eyoob  dynasty  of  the  sultans  of 
Egypt,  which  succeeded  the  Fatemides.    Malek  Saleob 

Eurohased  many  tbouaanda  of  daves,  with  which  the  mar- 
eta  of  Asia  were  than  glutted  in  eonseqaenee  of  the  devas- 
tating ipra  of  Gen^  Khan.   He  cQOse  chietiy  young 
nativesof  the  Caucasian  regions,  whom  he  trained  to  military 
exercises,  and  embodied  into  a  corps  of  1 2,000  men  called 
Memlooks.   This  corps,  by  its  discipline  and  distinct  orga- 
nization, became  formidable  to  its  masters.    In  1254  the 
Memlooks  revolted  and  killed  Totoan  Shall,  the  last  prince 
of  the  Eyoobite  dynasty,  and  raised  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
El  Moez  Turkoman  Memlook.    El  Hoez  was  murdered 
in  1261  by  another  Memtook  called  Baybers,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Babarites,  which  conqaered  Syria,  took 
Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of  the  Abba- 
side  caliphs.   In  1 382  Doulet  el  Memtook  el  Boi^^h,  a 
Circassian  Memlook ,  overthrew  the  Baharite  dynasty,  and 
founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Gircasaimi  Memlooks,  which, 
afler  losing  all  the  conquests  of  the  Bahariteain  Asia  by  the 
bands  of  the  Ottomans,  continued  to  rule  Egvpt  till  151 7, 
when  Selim  I.,  sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  manihed  into  Egypt, 
defeated  the  Memlooks  near  Heliopolis,  took  Cairo,  and 
put  to  death  Tomaun  Bey,  the  last  of  the  Circassian  dynasty. 
Selim  bowevw  maintained  or  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
Memlooks  as  a  military  aristocracy  in  Egypt.   The  Beys  of 
the  Memlooks,  twenty-four  in  number,  continued  to  be  tbe 
governors  of  as  many  districts,  though  subject  to  a  Pacha, 
appointed  by  the  Poti^  who  resided  at  Cairo.   The  beys  were 
elected  by  their  own  body.   [Egypt.  Modem  History  qf.} 
Tbia  ariatocraOTaeontinued  to  rule  almoat  Independent  of 
the  Ptirte  till  Bonaparte's  invasion,  when  the  bulk  of  Mem- 
look cavalry  was  destroyed  in  several  brilliant  but  useless 
chaises  upon  the  fVench  squares  supported  1^  artil- 
lery, at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  July,  1 798.  [Bona- 
PABTE.]  The  remains  of  tbia  once  splendid  body  with  tbeir 
beys  retreated  into  Upper  Egypt.   After  tbe  English  and 
tbe  Turks  had  reconquered  Egypt  in  1801,  tbe  Porte  was- 
no  longer  inclined  to  allow  the  Memlooks  to  retain  their 
former  authority,  and  the  captain  Pacha  treacberously  mur- 
dered several  of  the  beys  whom  he  had  invited  to  a  confer- 
ence.   At  laat,  in  181 1,  Mehemet  Ali,  pacha  of  Egjpt,  by 
a  similar  oontrivanee,  destroyed  nearly  aU  the  remainder  of 
them  in  the  citadel  (rflJain.  A  few  escaped  into  Dongola, 
but  the  TictoriouB  troops  of  ttie  Pacha  pursued  them. 
ai\.d  they  are  now  extinct  as  a  body.   The  Memlooka  were 
recruited  entirely  from  Caucasian  uaves.   The  office  of  bey 
was  not  hereditary,  but  elective  among  them.  Their  morals 
were  very  depraved:  they  were  rapacious  and  merciless, 
and  tbeir  extinction  has  been  rather  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  humanity. 
MAMERS.  [Sarthb.] 

MAMMA'LIA  MAMMALS,  a  term  employed  by  Lin- 
""J*"  ^  ™'B"ate  tliose  animals  which  suckle  their  young, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  far  preferable  to  the  term 
Mammiferes  generaUy  used  by  tbe  French  aoologiste. 
Mammaht  are  yerl^ualed  animals  whose  blood  ia  red  and 


warm,  and  whose  syitem  of  circulation  ia  double ;  whose 
fcBtus,  in  most  ^peciea,*  is  nonridied  in  uten  by  means  of 
a  placenta;  whoae  young,  wbea  born  at  tba  proper  penod, 
give  signs  of  life  at  theic  birth,  and  ar^  in  a  atate  of  nature, 
aftowards  fed  with  milk  aecieted  by  the  mamnm  of  the 
mother,  till  they  ue  old  enough  to  proenre  tbeir  find,  or  to 
hare  it  supplied  from  other  sources. 

linnnus,  who  makes  the  Mammalia  tbe  first  claaa  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  gives  the  following  definition:— JSmr/ 
with  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles;  blood  warm,  red. 
lamgt  respirins  reciprocally.  Jawt  incumbent,  covered ; 
armed  with  teeto  in  most  Penig  introns  viviparas,  lacti> 
feras.  Senaes  .•  tongue,  nostrils,  eyes,  ears,  paptllic  (touchj. 
Covering :  hairs,  &c  Support  (Fulcra) :  four  feet,  except 
in  those  which  are  entirely  aquatic  in  which  the  paelehor 
feet  are  bound  together  (compedea)  into  the  An  of  the  taiL 
A  tail  in  most. 

This  class  Linnsus  dividea  into  orders,  nrincipally  testing 
on  the  basis  of  dentition.  His  name  for  (he  inciaor  teeth  is 
primoree ;  for  the  canine  or  cuspidate  teeth,  Umiatii ,-  and 
for  tbe  back  or  grinding  teeth,  maiarei. 

Tbe  orders,  which  are  six  in  number,  are  comprised  in 
three  sections,  depending  on  Uie  nature  of  the  exiremilies. 
1.  The  Unguiculaia,  containing  tbe  orders  Bruta,  Gltrei. 
Primatet,  and  Feref.  2.  Tbe  Ungulata,  comprising  ihe 
BellueeRnd  Pecora.  3.  The  J(fu/tea,  consisting  of  the  order 
Cete  (Whales)  only. 

1.  The  Primates  consist  of  the  genera  Homo,  Simla. 
Lemur,  and  Vespertilio. 

2.  The  comprise  the  geiwra  Elephas,Trichedius, 
Bradypua,  MynnoDophaga,  Mania,  and  Daqrpua. 

3.  Under  ^e  Rne  are  arranged  the  genera  Phoca, 
Canis,  Felis,  Viyerra.  Muatela,  Uraus,  Di&Iphis,  Talpo, 
Sorex,  and  Erinaceus. 

4.  The  Gtires  embrace  the  genera  Hyitrix,  Lepiu,  Castor, 
Mus,  Sciurus,  and  NoctUio. 

5.  Tbe  PecoracomprehendlhegeneraCsmchu.U'oscfaus, 
Cervus,  Capra,  Ovis,  Bos. 

6.  To  the  Beliuee  belong  the  genera  Equos,  Hj^Topota- 
mus,  Sus,  and  Rhinoceros. 

And  7.  Under  tbe  order  Cete  are  arranged  the  genen 
Monodon,  Balnna,  Pb>-8eter,  and  Delphinua. 

For  the  history  of  this  science  relating  to  the  uranKement 
of  the  Mammatia  generally,  the  reader  is  referreato  ibe 
article  Mahmalooy;  and  for  the  natural  history  andorgaa- 
ixation  of  the  beinga  which  form  the  elaaa,  to  that  arikie 
and  the  articles  Han,  Mamhast  Gulito,  Dbntition,  as 
well  as  the  various  titles  referriUe  to  tbe  orders,  fiunilie^, 
and  genera  belonicing  to  the  class  in  this  work. 

MAMMA'LOGY,  a  hybrid  word,  the  roots  beingderived 
IVom  tbe  Latin  and  the  Greek.  Accordingly  H.  Desmaies: 
has  proposed  the  term  Mastology,  and  M.  de  Blainville  ihat 
of  Mattozoology,  as  being  entirely  of  Greek  orw^n,  aiul 
therefore  of  more  legitimate  construction.  Vicious  ooveier 
as  the  word  is,  tbe  term  Mammalo^  is  in  such  general  use 
by  the  zooli^ists  of  England  and  h  ranee,  that  it  seems  to 
be  less  objectionable  to  retain  it,  with  all  its  laulta,  than  to 
attempt  to  auperaede  it  by  another  word,  which,  thouifb  u 
may  be  more  conect,  would  be  comparatively  my  liiile 
known. 

Mammalogy  then  is  the  science  which  has  for  its  object 
the  study  and  classification  of  animala  with  mamwue,  or 
teats,  that  ia  to  say,  Man,  and  quadrupeda  properly  so  called, 
including  tbequadrumanoua  animab  and  Whales. 

The  objects  of  this  science  are  numerically  much  less 
then  those  which  constitute  tbe  other  classes  of  animated 
beings  {  their  bulk,  aa  compared  with  that  of  the  others,  is 
generally  speaking  of  greater  volume,  and  tbeir  structure 
IB  more  readily  laid  open  by  the  kniife  of  tbe  zooiomisi ; 
whilst,  with  tbe  exception  of  those  passages  by  vfaich 
nature  gradually  passes  from  one  form  to  another,  their 
diflbrencea  are  more  atrongly  marked.  Their  balnia  too 
are  better  known,  and  consequently  they  aSbrd  inat^^ 
for  claaaiflcation  o^iable  of  a  comparatively  oortain  amnee* 
ment 

To  8  certain  extent  the  knowledge  of  mammalia  and  their 
nominal  distinctions,  as  regards  their  habits  and  econoniie 
uses,  must  have  been  of  the  earliest  date.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures abound  with  passages  to  confirm  this  statement,  if  in- 
deed it  needed  confirmation.  Antient  monuments  too.  long 
anterior  to  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  speak 
the  same  language.   "When  we  come,^wn  to  tlLe  time  of 
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Aristotle,  ve  find  that  the  aoience  had  not  jtrooeeded  flnther 
than  a  knowlodse  of  the  external  and  internal  rtmetnre  of 
thete  animals,  vithmit  any  attampt  at  a  qwtematio  arrange- 
ment of  thnn.*   If  vn  aeseend  lover,  we  ftnd  Ae  idence 

in  the  same  state,  whether  we  consult  the  works  of  Pliny, 
or  of  the  other  antient  writers  who  followed  Aristotle. 

Coorad  Gesner,  though  he  treated  of  the  Mammalia 
alphabetically  in  his'Hiatory  of  Quadrupeds' (1551),  finally 
divided  them  into  groups,  such  as  Monkeys,  Horses^  Deer, 
Oxen,  &c,  as  indeed  he  did  with  regard  to  th«  oviparous 
quadrupeds  (Tortoises,  Lizards,  Frogs,  &c.). 

Aldrovandus,  Jonston,  and  the  rest  of  that  class  of  mam- 
malogiats,  seem  to  have  followed  Gesner  as  dosely  as  the 
antient  writers  followed  Aristotle. 

The  first  great  step  in  system  was  made  by  our  oountry- 
man  John  Ray,  in  nia  'Synopoa  MeUiodica  Animalium' 
(1693),  wherein  be  separated  tne  Mammalia  into  two  great 
classes,  the  Ungulatea,  or  Hoofed  animals,  and  the  Ungwi- 
culated,  or  animals  with  nails  or  claws. 

The  Unguiated  class  are  divided  into — 1.  the  SoHpedet, 
as  the  horse ;  2,  quadrupeds  with  a  divided  hoof  properly  ao 
called,  as  the  ox  or  sheep;  and  3,  quadrupeds  which  have 
the  feet  divided  into  more  than  two  parts,  as  the  elephant. 

The  animals  with  a  divided  hoof  are  again  subdivided 
into  two  sections:  1,  thote  which  do  not  ruminate,»B  the 
the  hog ;  2,  Suminanti,  which  last  consist  of  four  genera. 
Sheep,  Goats,  Stags  or  Deer,  and  Oxen. 

TluMe  of  the  Unguiculated  Mammals  which  have  the 
nails  wide  and  resemblinc  those  of  man,  such  as  the  Apei 
or  Monkeys,  are  separated  ftom  those  which  have  the  nails 
sharp  and  narrow.  These  last  be  separates  into  those  which 
have  a  bifid  foot,  as  the  Camels,  ana  into  those  which  have 
a  multifld  foot,  which  he  names  Ftstipadet. 

The  Fftaipedes  are  subdivided  into~l,  the  Analo^nu 
group,  which  hare  more  than  two  incisor  teeth  in  eachjaw, 
as  the  Lions  or  Great  Clats,  the  Dogs,  &c.,  or  two  incisors 
only,  as  the  Beaver,  the  Hares,  the  Guinea  Pigs,  the  Squix^ 
rela,  the  Marmots,  &c. ;  2,  the  Anomalout  group,  which 
have  no  teeth  at  all,  as  the  Tisfnandua,  and  other  Ant-eaters 
^AiTT-BATEit,  vol.  or  whlch  faava  teeth  diflhrmg  in  form, 
in  number,  and  position  ftom  those  of  the  other  Mammals, 
as  the  Hedgehcw^  Armadillos,  Moles,  Sloths,  &o. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  ua  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  authors,  and  they  were  not  few,  who  entered  upon  this 
branch  of  the  science  after  Ray.  Of  these  Seha  may 
he  considered  one  of  the  principal,  and  his  work  is  justly 
appreciated  for  the  number,  ana,  generally  speakiog,  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  well-executed  plates  which  illustrate 
his  voluminous  work.  But  there  now  arose  one  who  was 
eminently  distinguished  from  the  crowd  of  zoological  au- 
thors. LinniBU!!,  an  outline  of  whose  system  we  have 
already  ^ven  ^Iamhalia],  fixed  the  soience  upon  a  basis 
which  his  penetrating  genius  immediately  saw  was  the  se- 
cure one.  He  may  oe  said  to  have  invented  a  laoguage 
admirably  adapted  for  the  wants  of  that  seaence ;  and  it  is 
in  this  department  that  the  great  Swe^sh  naturalist  shnies 
preeminently  asa  loologist  In  vain  was  the  splendid  genius 
of  Buffon  arrayed  against  him  and  his  pupils;  in  vain  did 
Klein,  who  seemed  to  live  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
attack  the  Swede,  publish  his  'Quadrupedum  Dispositio 
hrevisque  Historia  Naturalis*  (1751),  wherein  he  separated 
the  Mammalia  into  two  groups,  the  tjngiilated  and  Ungui- 
culated, each  consisting  of  five  families ;  in  vain  did  Bris- 
Bon  (1756)  publish  his'Animal  Kingdom  divided  into  eleven 
classes,*  containing  eighteen  orders  and  forty-two  genera, 
some  of  the  latter  well  defined  and  still  admitted;  uw  phi- 
losophical system  of  Linnmus  daily  gained  ground,  and  at 
length  became  almost  the  universal  langnaga  of  Mol»y. 

About  a  year  before  the  death  of  Linnaus  (1 777}  Enle- 
ben  published  his  '  Systems  Regni  Animalis.'  It  contained 
several  new  genera,  as  for  example  I\tpio,  C«rcopilheeu», 
Cebut,  CalUthrix  (all  at  the  expense  of  the  gnat  Unncan 
genus  Simia).  Lutra,  Caoia,  Glit,Sp(Uax,  DtBut,  At^lope, 
and  HydroehcBnts,  all  of  which  are  still  retained ;  and  in- 
deed hu  work,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  student, 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  further  devekipment  of 
the  Linnsan  system,  tad  of  the  principles  contained 
therein. 

The  ncellencies  of  the  wwk  last  mentioned  are  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  edition  of  the  *  Systems  Nature '  which 
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Omelin  gare  to  the  world  in  1788.  Itis  not  passing  a  severe 
judgment  to  eharaeterise  it  as  a  jumble  of  aU  that  nad  been 
previously  contributed  to  this  department  of  lod^osy,  and  n 
Arrago  of  species  heaped  tt^^tner,  witbont  care,  and  in 
many  instances  without  inquiry.  Tim  student  whose  lot  it 
may  be  to  follow  out  the  synonyms  of  the  Mamnudia  will 
perceive  in  what  a  labyrinth  he  gets  involved  as  soon  as  he 
sets  to  wcffk  upon  the  names  and  references  which  swell  oat 
the  'Systema  Natura'  from  the  neat  proportions  which 
graced  it  when  it  left  the  hand  of  Li  nnmus,  to  the  undigested 
and  overladen  mass  which  Gmelin  has  mode  it 

Previously  to  this  visitation,  a  work  of  a  voy  difibrent 
charooter  lud  made  its  appearance.  In  1780  Professor 
Storr  publisbed  his  *  Prodiomus,*  which  gave  a  direction 
to  those  employed  in  classifying  the  Mammalia  stilt  in 
a  great  measure  followed.  He  divided  the  class  into 
three  Phalanxes:  the  first  oonsisting  of  those  Mammals 
which  have  foot  proper  for  walking ;  the  second,  of  thooe 
whose  feet  are  fin'shaped,  but  with  distinct  toes;  and  the 
third,  of  those  which  nave  true  fins  without  any  apparttU 
toes.  These  phalanxes  are  separated  into  cohorts,  orders, 
tribes,  sections,  and  genera ;  and  the  system  is  wdl  worthy 
the  deep  attention  of  the  reader. 

Boddoert  (1 7S5),  in  his  *  Elenchus  Animalium,'  divided  the 
Mammtflia  into  two  great  groups,  the  Tarrettriai  and  the 
Aquatic  In  the  first  ( Terreitria}  he  placed— L  The  IM' 
guiculated  MammaU  divided  into  two  seotions,  a.  The 
Quadrumania ;  fi.  Hie  Unguiculata  with  long  claws  (Sloth, 
Mts,  Armadillos,  Puigtdins,  and  other  Ant-eaters).  IZ. 
The  Carmvormu  MammaU  (Fern).  III.  The  Bodent 
MammaU  (Glires).  IV.  The  Rumimmlt.  V.  Un^ntlata 
not  ruminants  (Hog,  Horse,  Tapir,  Rhinoceros,  and  Ele- 
phant). 

In  the  2nd  group  (AquaHlia)  were  arranged  the  Hippo- 
potamus, Beaver,  Otter,  Walrus,  the  Seals  and  Dugongs, 
and  the  Manatee.  Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  the  Ana- 
tomical System  of  M.  Vicq-d'Azyr,  wliioh  broke  up  the 
Mammalia  into  fifteen  classes  and  thirty-eight  genera,  and 
is  seldom  referred  to,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  system  of  Blu- 
menbach,  who  separated  the  Mammalia  into  nine  wders. 

1.  Bimana  (Man).  II.  Quo^ntana  (Apes,  Monkeys,  and 
Macaueos).  Ul.  Ckin^itera  (BaU).  iV,  Digitata,  con- 
sisting of  three  seotions,  the  Rodents  (Otires)^  the  Oaroivor- 
ous  (Fers),  and  the  Edentata  (Bmta).  V.  Solidunguta 
(Horse.  &c.).  VI.  Bifu/ca  (RuminanU).  YH.  Sfultungula 
(Uog,  Tapir,  Elephant,  Rhinoceros.  Sec).  VHI.  Padmi- 
peda,  consisting  of  three  sections,  viz.  the  Rodent  Palmi- 
pedes (Glires,  Beavers),  the  Camivoious  I^lmipedes  (Seals, 
Otters),  and  ihe  Edentate  Palmipedes  (Bruta,Oniitharfayn- 
chus.  Walruses,  Dugones).   IX.  The  Cetaeea  (Whales). 

In  1798  Cuvier  published  his  Elementary  Table  of  Ani- 
mals, which  was  afterwards  Airther  developed  in  bis  Ana- 
tomie  Comparit  and  the  Rigtia  Animal.  The  method  of 
this  great  zoologist  bears  conuderable  lesemblaooe  in  some 
of  its  parts  to  the  *  Prodromus*  of  Storr,  as  Curier  himself 
remarlw:  it  is  so  generally  adopted  that  we  shall  presently 
give  it  in  detail. 

M.  De8marest(1804— 'Dictionnaired'HistoireNaturelle'). 
principally  taking  Cuvier  and  Storr  for  his  guides,  divided 
the  Mammalia  into  three  great  sections,  f.  The  Ungni- 
oulated  Mammalia.  11.  The  Hoofed  Mammalia  (Mammi* 
feres  &  sabots).  III.  The  Finned  Mammalia  (MammifSres  i 
nageoires),  containing  the  (vders  Amphibia,  8<m1s,  Walruses, 
Dugongs,  Sec  and  Cetaeea  (Whales).  Our  limits  wUl  not 
permit  us  to  enter  at  length  into  the  classification  of  Jf. 
Desmarest,  which  should  however  be  eareftilly  perused  ttf 
the  student 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  tiu  TeadwCavier's  amu^ 
ment  after  it  had  received  the  benefit  of  the  innt  labonn  of 
M.  Geoflkny  and  himself,  and  as  it  finally  left  his  bands  in 
his  last  edition  (tf  the  *  lUgne  AnimaL* 

Qaas  Munmilbes. 

Order  I.  Bimana.  Man. 

Order  U.  ^ladrumana.    Two  fiimilies.    1.  Apes  and 
Monkeys  (Simia,  Linn.).   2.  Macaueos  (Lemur,  Linn.). 
Order  HI.  Camagnart.    Family  I.  Cheiroptera  (Bats). 

2.  Inseotivora  (Hedgehogs.  Tenrecs.  Tupaio.  Shrews 
Mvgale.    Chmoohloris.  Tslpe.    Condylura.  Scalopa). 

3.  (Sumivora.  Tribe  1.  Plantigndea.  Beus  (Ursus,  Linn.). 
Raccoons  (Proc^on,  Storr.).  Panda  (AQurus,  F.  Cuv.). 
Benturongs  (Ictides,  Valenciennea}.  CMtis(Nasaa,  SUffr) 
KiDki^orPettos7(Cocedlept«SfIUiger]^~*  
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Stan).  Oluttoni  (Outo.  Storr).  RataU.  Tribe  S.  Diffi- 
tigrmdM.  Martina  (Mustela,  Linn).  Skanlu  (Maphlti^ 
Cur.).  Otters  (Lutra,  Siorr).  Dogs  (Cania.  Linn.).  Civets 
(Viverra).  Genets  (Genetta.Cuv.).  Parailoxunis.  lehnen- 
iDonB  (Herpeatea.  Dliger).  Surtcatca  (R^rsonsi.  IHiger). 
Crossarchna.  Protelea.  The  laat  aubdiviaion  of  the  Digi- 
tignules  is  eompoaed  of  the  Hywnas  (Hynna,  Stoir).  and 
the  Cats  (Fdis.  Linn.),  in  which  last  the  sanguinary  develOD> 
ment  is  at  its  height.  Tribe  3.  Amphibia.  The  Seals 
(Phoca,  Linn.).   The  Walrusea  (Trichecbus,  Linn.). 

Onler  IV.  Martupialia.  Subdivision  1.  Opoesunu  (Di- 
delphis.  Linn.,  including  Cheironectes,  Illiger,  andThytar 
einus  and  PhaM<«ffale,  Temminck).  Dasyurua  (Oeoffroy). 
Perameles  (Qeoffro)  ).  Subilivision  2.  Phalangiata  (Cut.), 
including  the  true  Phalangera  (Balantia,  llliger)  and  the 
dying  Plialangera  (Petaurus.  Shaw ;  Phalangista,  Illiger). 
Subdivision  3.  The  Potoroos,  or  Kangaroo  Rats  (Hypsipryra- 
nus.  Illiger).  The  Kangfuroos  (Maeropus,  Shaw;  Halma- 
turus,  IlUt^r).  The  Koalas  (Lipuni^  GoldfUas;  Phasco- 
laretos,  Blainville).   Pbascolomys  (Geoffroy). 

Onler  V.  Rodentia.  The  Squirrels  (Sciurua,  Unnmu, 
iBcludinirTaraia?  Uliger;  Pteromys  and  Cheiromys,  Cu- 
Tier).  The  Rats  (Mus,  Linnnas,  induding  Aretomya, 
GmeUn ;  Spermophilus,  F.  Cuvier).  The  Souslik  {Cmo- 
mys  of  Rafinesque);  Myoxus,  Gmelin;  Eehimys.  Geolfroy 
(Loiicheres,  IHiger):  Hydromys,  Geoifh»y;  Capromys,  Des- 
inarest.  The  Rats  properly  so  called,  Mus,  Cuv.  The  Jer*- 
billcs,  Oerbillus,  Dvsmarest;  Meriones,  lUiger;  Meriones 
F.  Cuvier.  The  Hamsters,  Cricetus,  Cuv.,  and  Arvicola, 
Loc^p^rle.  The  Ondatras,  Fisher.  F.  Cut.  The  Field  Rata 
and  Mire,  Arvicola.  Cuv.,  Hypudnus,  IHiger.  The  Lem- 
mings, Oeorychus,  llUger;  Otomys,  F.  Cuv.  Hie  Jerboas, 
Dipus, Gmelin;  Helamys,  F.Cuv. ;  Pedetea, Uliger ;  Spalax, 
Guldenstadt ;  Batbyergus,  lUiger ;  Oeomys,  Rafinesque ; 
l^ieudostoma,  Say;  Axomys,  Licbtensidn;  Diplustoma, 
Rafinesque.  The  Beavers  (Castor,  Linnaeus).  Myopota- 
ntus,  Commerson.  The  Porcupines  (Hystrix,  Linnsus,  in- 
eluding  the  Ursons,  Fr^tisons  of  F.  Cut.,  and  the  Oiend- 
ous,  Syneiheres  of  F.  Cu%-.).  The  Hares  (Lepus,  Linneus, 
including  Lagomys,  Cuvier).  The  Capybara,  HydrochflBrus, 
Erxleben.  Ttie  (Suinea  Pigs  (Anama,  F.  Cut.,  Cavia, 
IHiger,  including  Keradon,  F.  Cut.).  The  Agoutis  (Chlo- 
romys,  F.  Cuv.,  Dasyprocta,  Illiger).  The  Facas  (CobIo- 
genys,  F.  Cut.)  ;  and  tne  Cbinchillaa. 

Order  VL  Edentata.  Tribe  1 .  Tardignides.  The  Sloths* 
(Bradypus,  Lionieus,  including  Acheus,  F.  Cut.).  Tribe 
2.  Ordinary  Edentata.  The  Armadillos  (Dasypus,  Lin- 
RSDus).  and  the  subgenus  Cfalamyphorus,  Harlan.  Hie 
Aard-Vark  (Orycteropus,  Geolfroy).  The  Ant-Ealeia  (Myr- 
mecophaga,  Linnaeus).  The  Pangolins  (Mania.  Linnaeus). 
IVibe  3.  The  Monofiemes.  The  Echi^a,  Cut.  (Tachy- 
glossus,  IHiger),  and  the  Omitborhynchus,  Blumen.  (Phuy- 
pua.  Shaw.). 

Order  VII.  PachydermatiL  Family  1.  Proboscidians. 
Elephants  (Elephas,  Linnsus)  and  Mastodonat  (Mastodon. 
Cuvier).  Family  2.  Ordinary  Pachydermata.  Hippopota- 
mus (IJnn.).  The  Hogs  (Sus,  Linnieus,  including  Pbasco- 
ehnres,  F.  Cuvier,  and  Dicotyles,  Cuv.).  ADopTotberium 
(Cuv.,  extinct),  llie  Rhinoceroses  (Rhinoceros,  Linnsus). 
The  I^mans  (Hyrox.  Hermann).  Falmotherium  (Cuv., 
extinct).  Lophiodon  (Cuv.,  extinct).  The  Tapirs  (Tapir, 
Linnsus).  Family  3.  Solipeda.  The  Horses,  &c.  (Equus, 
Linn.). 

Order  VUL  Buminantia  (Peoora,  Linnsus).  No  Horru. 
The  Camels  (Omelua.  Linnaeus,  including  the  Uamaa, 
Auchenia.  Illiger).  The  Husks  (Moschua.  Lmnseus).  *  * 
True  Home  thed  periodically.  The  Stags  or  Deer  (Cerriw, 
Linnsus).  •  *  •  Persittent  Horns.  The  Giraffe  (Camelo- 
pardalis.  Linnsus).  •  •  •  •  Hollmo  Honu.  The  Ante- 
lopes (Antilope).  The  GoaU  (Capra,  Linnsus).  The  Sheep 
(Ovis,  Linnsus).   The  Oxen  (Bos,  Linnsus). 

Order  IX.  Cetacea.  FamUy  l.  Herbivorous  Cetacea. 
The  Manatees  (Manatus,  Cuvier).  The  Dugongs  (Halicore. 
Illiger).  Rytina  (Illiger).  Family  2.  Ordinary  Cetacea. 
The  Dolphins  (Delphinus,  Linn.,  including  Delpbious, 
Cuvier,  Delphinorbynchus,  Blainville).  The  Porpoises  (Pho- 
csDOB,  Cuv.).  Delpbinaptwua,  LaotoAds,  Hyperoodon,  Laci- 
pedft  The.NuwbaU  (MonodoD.  Liniwiu).  TheOMh»> 

•  It  fc  Iwre  that  Cvrln  mniiom  th*  «KtlMt  gmms  MefPllMTliiiB  «id  H» 
plonyz.  DoUdug  howf  retUi-)  diBenrncM.  uid  ■jWnlua  ibnt  llie  runner,  Umush 
bbu  «  riliill  -.-ory  Uk*  Oa  •luh.,  nnu  Um MBlaet.  «im1  IhIIim^  w  Is  tiie 


lota  (Ph^ittM.  UnBMU).  The  Whalebone  Whales  (Bak- 
laana.  lunaMU.  iodadue  Balamepim,  LaefepMe). 

Jllinr  (181 1  )b  in  hit  *  Prodromua  Syatematis  ICuBDMliaa 
•t  Avium,'  divided  the  Manmalia' into  fiHirtaen  utdcta, 
thirty-DUM  ftmilies,  and  one  hundred  and  twvbty^ftvc 
genera,  most  of  whieh  last  are  eharactariaed  with  grast 
neataeu.  We  hare  only  room  for  a  mert  ilMt^  of  this 
system,  whieh  has  considerable  meiit 

Order  X.  Bret^  (Man). 

Order  II.  PoUioata.  Family  2.  Quadromaoa  (Av^a  and 
Monkeys).  Family  3.  Prosimia(the  Lemurs,  fitc)  Family 
4.  Macrotarai  (Tarsien,  Oalaga  &0.).  Family  5.  Lepio- 
daetyle  (Cheiromys).  Family  6.  Marsupialim  (except  the 
Fotoroos  and  Kangaroos). 

Order  111.  SaHmtia.  Family  f,  Salientia  CHypfiipiym- 
Dus  and  HalmaturuB,  Potorooa  and  Ksngarooa). 

Order  IV.  Pftiuiatlantia.  Fam.  S.  Macropoda  (Jer- 
hoaa,  ficc).  Fan.  t.  Agilia  (Hyoxus,  the  Sqaiirds.  and 
Pteromys).  Fam.  10.  MttriDe  (Harmota,  Hamatera,  Rats, 
fcc).  Fam.  1 1.  Canieutaria  (Lamminga,  Hypudmiu,  ftc). 
Fam.  IS.  Palmipeda  (Hydromys  and  Beaws).  Fam.  13. 
Aeuleatea  (Poreupineaand  Loncherea,  or  Bchimya).  Fam. 
14.  Duplicidentata  (Harea,  &e.).  Fam.  16.  Suhaogulata 
(Pace,  Agoutis,  Guinea  Pigs,  Citpybara), 

Order  V.  MuitunguUita.  Fam.  16.  IjamDuiu:Tiii 
(Hyrax.&c.).  Fam.  17.  Pruboscidea  (Elephaata).  Fam. 
IB.  Nasicomia  (RhinoeeroaeB).  Fam.  19.  Obeaa  (Hippo- 
potamus). Fam.SO.  Naauta  (Tapiia),  Fam.  SI.  Setigen 
(Hogs). 

Order  VI.   SoUdmgtda.   Vkm.  82.  (Horse.  &e.) 

Order  Vn.  ButUea.  Fam.  23.  Tylopoda  (Omels  and 
Llamas).  Fam.  24.  Devexa  (Giraffe).  Fam.  Sft.  Capreoli 
(Deer and  Muski).  Fam.  26.  Cavioomia (Antelopes,  Goats, 
and  Oxen). 

Order  VIIL  Tardigrada.  Tvm.  S7.  TutSgndm  CSIoths, 
tridaetyloua  aud  bidactyloua^  Sloth-BearorPnehilusJ. 

Order  IX.  E^ffbdimHa.  Fam.  86.  (^ocnkta  cAnna- 
£illos).  Fam.  29.  Vermiliaguta  (Aud-Vuk,  Ant-Eaten 
and  Pangolins). 

Order  A.  Septantia.  Fam.  30.  Reptantia  (HonoXiciaea 
and  Pamphractus,  which  last  is  no  mammal,  butatottoiuiy 

Order  XI.  Volitantia.  Fam.  31.  Dermopteia  (Gafeo- 
pithecus).    Fam.  32.  Cheiroptera  (Bats). 

Order  XII.  P^culaia,  Fam.  33.  Subterranea  (Hedge- 
hoga,  Shrews,  Moles.  &c.).  Fam.  34.  Plantigrada  (Kinka- 
jou.  CJoatis,  Raccoon,  Glutton,  Badgers,  and  Bears).  Fam. 
35.  Sanguinaria  (Fennec,  Dogs,  Hysnas,  Cata,  Civets,  and 
Surirate).  Fam.  36.  Graeilia  (Ichneumons,  Skunks,  Wear 
sels.  Otters). 

Order  XIIL  Pimt^edia.  Yvxa.  37.  Finnipedia  (Seals 
and  Walruses). 

Order  XIV.  Natantia.  Fam.  38.  Sirenia  (Maoate^ 
Dugong, and  Rytina).  Fani.39.  Cete (Whalebone  Whales, 
Narwhals,  Cachalots,  Dolphins,  &c.). 

M.  de  Blainville  (1816)  divided  the  Mommijh^  into  two 
subclasses.  I.  The  Monodelphet,  containing  the  six  ordos 
Qaadrumana,  (Damassiers,  Edentata,  Rodentia,  GiaTkndci, 
and  Ongulogrades.  2.  The  Didclphet.  All  the  orden 
the  Monodelphet,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
are  subdirided  into  the  Nonnal  and  Anomcdon*.  and  so  is 
the  subclass  of  Didelphes,  the  Normal  forms  being  the  Car- 
ncusiers  and  Rongeurt,  and  the  Anomalous  BaUdna  (foe 
burrowing)  and  Ohtithorhj/nchu*  (for  swimming).  M.  de 
BtainTille  observes  that  it  may  be  that  the  Cetacea  should 
form  a  separate  order  or  degree  of  or^nisaUoo;  and  t\iat 
the  Ediidna  and  Omithorm/nchi  may  maka  a  dblinBl  sob- 
class. 

In  1825  Mr.  Gray  published  his  *  Outline  of  an  Attempt 
at  the  Disposition  of  Mammalia  into  Tribes  and  Familio, 
vith  a  List  of  the  (jenera  apparently  appertainilig  to  each 
Tribe.'  For  the  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
*  Annals  of  Philosophy  *  (vol.  xxvi.X  confining  ourselTes  to  a 
mere  sketch  of  the  orons,  families,  and  subuimilies. 

f  1.  Teeth  tS  the  three  distinct  sorts,  and  fbnniog  a  ooo* 
tinuoui  aeries. 

Order  L  Mmates  (Lmn.). 
• 

AndiropomorphouK. 
FamUyl.  Bominida.  Subfamilies:  I.  Hominina (Ma&)b 
2.  Simiina  (Apes).   3.  Presbytina  (Presbytes).   4.  Cow 
pitbecina  (Oreopitiiecha»  &eO.  S^^t^noeeshaliM  (Cyno- 
cephallVaud  Fapk^    Digitized  by  VjUOyifc. 
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Fam.  2.  Sarigvida.  Subfam.  1.  MTcatin*  (Mycstts). 
8.  Aielioa  (Ateles.  &:c).   3.  Callitfarieina  (Ctbux).  4.  Sa- 

ffinilla  iSaguinuft,  &c.)-     i-  Hariwlint*  (Jaeobiu  and 

*  *  Quadrupedoid. 

Fam.  3.  Zgmuridee.  Subftim.  1.  Lemurina  (Lemur). 
S.  Licbanotina  (Indria,  Lichanotus).  3.  LnridinB  (Lorii^ 
Nrctir«bui).   4.  Galagonina  (Otolicnoa,  9>  Itoina 

(Tai-iiui).   6.  Cheiroinina  (Cbeiromya). 

Fam.  4.    Galeopitheciike,  Galeopitfaecnt. 

Fam.  t.  V*tperiilionid€e.  Subhm.  1.  Rbinolopbina 
(Mcndarna,  Ice).  S.  Phylloatomina  (Phflloatomna,  &c}. 
3.  Pteropiiia  (Pteropus,  &c.).  4.  Noctilionina  (Noetilio. 
Su.).   0.  TespWlilionina  (Vespertilio,  Barbaitsllai,  &e.). 

Older  II.  Fwvdinn.). 

*  Cuttittg-lMth  liz  abovatnd  below;  grindtn  of  tbno 

aorte. 

Fam.  1.  A2t&r.  Subbm.  1.  Hyianina  (Hyena  and 
Protelaa).  t.  Felina  (Felis,  Lyneua.  Prionodon).  3.Mua' 
teUna  (Putorius,  be.,  and  Lutra).  4.  ViTerrina  (VWerra, 
&e.).    5.  Canina  (Canii,  Fennecus,  Lycaon). 

Fam.  3.  Uraidm.  Sub&m.  1.  Uraina  (Unua,  &&). '  fl. 
Prooyonina  (Procyon,  fcc.).  8.  Chitonina  (Gulo,  &•.).  4. 
Myadinat  (Myadna).   i.  Tailna  (Melaa). 

*  *  Cottiiig-tettb  varioni  (nnly  lix  above  and  below) ; 
grindtra  of  two  aorts,  fbUe  and  tuberoalar. 

Faro.  S.  T^doitUe.  Subfbm.  1.  Talpina  CTalpa).  S. 
ChryMteblwina  (Oondylurat  &&).  9.  Sorieina  (Sorex,  Hy- 
gala).  4.  Briaaoina  (Brinao«ii|)u  0.  Tenncina  (Tonreeui). 
6  ?  Tupaina  (Tupaia). 

Fam.  4-  Didtlpkitkt.  Sublbm.  1.  Maeropina  (Ifacro- 
pua,  Sto.).  S.  Pbatangiilina  (Aerobata,  Petaurus.  &c.)-  9> 
PhaaocAuniDa  (Pfaaseolomya).  4.  Didetpbina  (Didalpbis, 
Cbaironeetai).  «.  Daiyurina  (Peraeyon,  Datyurus,  ^ti- 
eenle).       P«ramelina(Pfli«me1e«  apd  Isodon). 

Fam.  f.  Fkowkf'  SubftuD.  1.  Stenorfaynrina  (FtrTt- 
tjeo,  StMiotliyBebaa).  fl.  Phodna(Fbooa}.  3.  Bnhydriaa 
(Bnbydra).  4.  Otaiiina  (Otaria.  Platyrbyncbus).  9. 
ttenmelepina  (Btammotopui  and  Macrwhinus). 

f  %.  TotUi  not  of  tbr«t  torti*  or  not  ftmainf  a  ooatiBiuMii 


Order  Itl.  Gate  (Liau.). 
*  Skin  smooth  vitbent  any  hair  vt  wbiakeif. 
Fam.  1.  BaimnHm.    Subhn.  1.  Batnnina  (BalMaa. 
Balenoplam).  I.  Phywterlna  (Physahii,  Phyieta,  Cato- 
den>. 

Fam.8.  lM|pftmM«.  8ubAim.l.  DelpkinlnafDelpbinna, 
Dalpbinodiynehus).  3.  PhoeieDina  (Pnoema.  &e.). 

*  *  SUn  latbof  haiiy^wbbhen  diatiaetj  frinden 
topped. 

Fam.  3.   TWeftap^Ar.  TVieheena. 

Fait.  4.   ManaHdm.  Manatas. 

Pau.  a.  MaHMrida.  Halieora.  StellefDi. 

Order  IV.  iQlun«  (linn.). 

*  FurwithioattMedUi^baifaorfpuoi;  tafl^nvor 

FW  1.  MuHdm,  Subfam.  1.  Motina  (Mna.  h*X  %. 
Hydremina  (Hydnmya).  3.  Ondatrina  (Ondatra).  4.  Oa** 
torina  (Caator,  Oateopora).  i.  Bcbymioa  (E^ymyi^  be.). 

Fam.  2.  Butriddm.  Syatrix,  ato. 

*  *  Fur  nearly  equally  >oft ;  tail  none,  or  hairy. 

FapD.  3.  ttporid^B.  Subfmqk  1.  I^ponaa  (Lepua).  S. 
Lagpmina  (Lagomya).  1.  Caviina  (Cavia.  KeradonX  4. 
Uydrocbnrina  (Hydrocbvnw).  fi*  Da^porotna  (Galo- 
ganvB.  8tc). 

Fam.  4.  Jerboida.  Sablkm.  1.  Padeitina  (Fedeatei). 
2.  Dipina  (Dipus.  Harionea  (F.  Cut.,  not  lUiger).  3.  Gar- 
biUina  (Gerbillus).  4.  Myoouna  (Hyoiua).  «.  Beiurina 
(Sduropterua.  Soiurua.  fcaX 

Fam.  6.  Atptimdm.  Subfam.  l.  Aspalaaina  (Oryo- 
terua,  &c).  3.  Lamaiina  (Arrieola,  Lammua,  &&).  3. 
CrioatiMi  (Crieatua).  4.  PseudoitoiDma  (Psaudortoma, 
&0.}.   ft.  Aretumtna  (Arotomya,  Sparmopbtlua). 

Older  V.  Ungnlata  (Ray).  Bmta,  Peeora,  Bellnia 
(I&n.). 

*  Two  middle  toes  haga,aqnal;  bonaa  of  tba  matMarpvt 
and  metatanua  united. 

Fam.  1.  BowUe.  (Horns  perautentO  Bub&n.  1.  BovlM 


(Bos,  Ovia,  Capra,  Antiloeapra.  Anlilope,  Catoblepaa).  2. 
Camelopardina  (CameloparoaUs).  (Horns  none,  or  decidu- 
oua.1  3.  Cameliiia  (Camelus  and  Auchenia).  4.  Muwhina 
(lloscbus  and  Memina).  3.  Cervina  (Cervua,  Muu^accua. 
&«.). 

Fam.  S.  Squida.  Xquua  (linn.).  Asinus  (Gray). 

**  Toes  thre^  four,  or  flva  to  eaofa  loot,  nearly  equal; 
teeth  nearly  in  one  series. 

Fam.  3.  Elephmtidte.  (Noso  extended  into  a  tiunk.) 
SubGim.  1.  Blephantina  (Glephas,  Mastodon).  2.  Tapirina 
(Tapirus.  Lopbiodon,  Palsotberium ).  (Note  not  produced 
into  a  trunk.)  3.  Rbinocerina  (Rhinoceros,  Hyrax,  Lipura 
and  Elasmotberium,  Anoplotberium,  &C.).  4.  Snina(8u^ 
&c.).   6.  Hippopotamina  (Hippopolsmus). 

Fam.  4.  Datypida.  (Body  cowred  with  scales  and  ar- 
mour, revolute.)  Subfam.  1.  Manina  (Maois,  Dasypui^ 
&a).  (Body  hairy  or  spinous,  not  coiiTotuieO  3.  Oryctero- 
pina  (Or)-cteropus).  4.  Myrmecophaginaddynnecophagus* 
«e.).    i.  Ornitborbyncbina  (Bcliidna,  Omithorbynchui). 

Fam.  d.  Bradypidm.  Bradypua,  Cholsepua,  Hegathe- 
lium,  Mogalonyx. 

Mr.  Gray  then  axhibila  the  manner  in  which  the  ordara 
appear  to  be  conneeted  together,  and  the  *  l>pi«al  *  and 
*  Anneetant  Groups*  of  eaeh  order. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  does  not  admit  Man  into  the  zoologi- 
eel  cirele  for  reasons  stated  in  bis  *  Natural  History  and 
CaassiitQation  of  Quadrupeds'  (1836).  gives  in  the  third  part 
ef  his  book  an  arrangement  of  'The  Class  Haramalia,  ao- 
eording  to  its  natural  affinities.'  He  makes  the  Quadru- 
mema,  the  first  ordei,  consist  of  the  following  fkmilies: — 1, 
Bimitida.  f,  C^bida.  3,  Leraurida.  4.  Vespertilionidm, 
eoiibisUnic  of  Mr.  Gray's  subhmilies  Rbinolopbina,  Phyllos- 
tomina.  Pieropina,  Noctilionina.  and  VespertilioninB. 

The  second  order, /fer*,  includes  the  ftmilias — 1,  Felidm. 
2,  Mustalidm,  consisting  of  the  sublamilies  Viverins  (Vt- 
verrinm),  Muslelini^  and  Urainie.  2,  Didalphidn  (Opoi- 
auma).  3.  Smndm.  4,  Phoeidm. 

The  third  order,  Ceftumi,  comprebands  the  funflies— ]> 
Sirenia  (Herbivmnus  CeUcca).  3,  Cett,  with  the  auhfbmi- 
bes?  DelpbiniB  and  Balsenina. 

The  fourth  order,  Ungufata,  embraces —tribe  1,  Fa^hy- 
dermes.  Tribe  2,  Anoplotkerea.  Tribe  3,  Edanj^tes,  in  - 
eluding  the  Honotremes.  Tribe  4,  Ruminantes  (compre- 
hending the  Ikrailiea —  1,  Boridta.  2,  Antilopidia.  3, 
Cervidm.  4,  Heachidn.  f,  Cameloparda).  IVibe  5,  So- 
lipedes. 

The  fifth  order,  OHret,  consists  of— division  1,  Glires 
proper,  with  elaviclea.  Div.  2,  Clavicles  rudimentary  or 
OMie. 

Immediatdy  fellowing  the  genua  Cavia  and  its  subgenera 
we  find  the  'MarnqfieS  Rqmntia.  Situation  uncertain  ;* 
and  next  to  tbeni  ibe  Himily 'llaraupidm' (HerbiToroUs 
Marsupials),  formed  of  the  genera  Halmaturut^  Hypstpry^ 
nufl.8nd  Pbalangista,  the  latter  wiUi  two  subgenera,  F»- 
taorisla  and  Petaurus. 

We  must  refsr  the  reader  to  Mr.  Swainson's  book  for  an 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  views  of  classification,  affinity, 
and  analogy  developed  in  tt 

The  works  of  Buffbn  can  hardly  be  said  to  present 
any  principle  of  classification  as  applicable  to  the  Mam* 
mslix  Pennant  indeed  gives  what  he  calls  a  aya- 
tematie  index  of  the  genera,  species,  and  varieties,  and 
divideii  tbe  Quadrupeds  into  two  grand  divisions  (the 
first  without  a  name,  and  including-"!,  Horse:  2,  Ox ;  3, 
Sheep ;  4,  Goat ;  s,  Giraffe ;  6,  Antelope ;  7.  Deer  i  8, 
Musk;  9,  Camel;  10,  Hog;  11,  Rhinocorot;  12.  Hip- 
popotame:  13,  Tapiir;  14,  Elephant,  as  generic  appdla* 
tions;  and  the  second  grand  division,  wiib  tbe  name  of 
Digitated  Qnadrupeds,  including  tbe  genera  (Section  1>— 
]9,Ape;  16,  Macauco;  (Sections)— I7,Dog;  18,Bysna; 
19,  Cat;  20,  Bear;  31,  Badger;  22.  Opossum;  23,  Wea- 
sel; 24,  OUer;  (Section  3)— 25.  Cavy;  ^6.  Hare;  27, 
Beaver;  28,  Porcupine;  29,  Mermot;  30,  Squirrel;  31, 
Jerboa;  32,  Rat;  33,  Shrew;  34,  Mole;  35.  Hedgebog; 
86,  Sloth;  37,  Armadillo;  38,  Manis:  3i,  Ant-Xater; 
40,  Walrus;  41,  Seal;  42,  Manati;  43,  Bat) ;  but  this caU- 
logue  can  hardly  be  called  sysiefflatic.  In  bis  later  editions 
be  furmed  his  catalcKue  into  a  more  c<HnpIete '  Method,* 
with  four  grand  dirwooii— I,  Hoofed  Quadrupeda;  S 
Digitated;  3,  Pinnated;  4,  Winged;  but  hia  work  will 
alwaya  be  oonanllad  more  ftr  th«  natural  faistoiy  of  iha 
'Quadrupeda*  tbara  traatod  e(  than  frr  their  aaaaga- 
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Wa  can  only  kllnda  to  th«  worki  of  PaUu,  Allunud,  i 
Sohraber,  Shaw,  Marcgrave,  Catoebv,  HeroandflZ.  D'Azara, 
Sonnerat,  SuUer,  Spamnan,  Le  Vaillant.  Bruce,  Barrow, 
Burehell.  Humboldt,  Peron,  Lesueur,  FUcher,  I^ewon, 
Ruppell,  Smith,  Bennett,  Bell,  Owen,  Ogilby,  Sykei,  Dar- 
win, and  a  host  of  others,  who  have  enriehed  the  aubjaot 
by  their  writings  or  the  obwrvrntiou  vhioh  they  ham 
xnade  in  tlicir  travels.  * 

MAMMARY  GLAND  is  an  omn  of  amudenbla  in* 
tarest  firom  its  occurring  only  in  that  important  elaia  of 
animals  to  which  it  givM  its  name  tMAmcALiA^  antl  whose 
graatast  peeuliaritv  is  that,  while  younc,  thrir  food  is  the 
nilk  saereted  by  tiia  mammary  gland  of  their  mother. 

The  number  of  mammary  glands  varies  in  different 
If'"***  They  are  composed  of  ramified  duet*  which  open 
on  tha  mrfbca  trf  a  nipple  or  taat  by  a  very  minute  oriftoa. 
In  tome  animals,  as  ruminants,  there  is  but  one  orifice  at 
the  extremity  of  each  nipple ;  in  others,  and  in  man,  there 
are  several.  Each  orifice  leads  into 'a  fine  canal,  which 
however  soon  dilates,  and  ramifies  with  irreguLu  and  tor- 
tuous branches  in  the  substance  of  the  breast  or  udder. 
Each  branch  has  either  a  simple  closed  eictremity  or  termi- 
nates  in  a  minute  cellule,  and  numerous  capiUary  blood- 
Tosaets  ramify  on  tbnr  walls  and  secrete  the  milk  into 
them.  Whan  the  mouth  of  the  young  animal,  ij  tha  action 
of  su<^g,  produeea  a  putial  vacuum  over  the  nim>l^  the 
wei^t  of  tha  sttmunding  medium  presses  li^tly  and 
equally  upon  the  mrfiica  of  tha  breast  or  udder,  and  pro- 
pels the  milk  firom  tha  duets  in  minute  and  gentle  streams. 

At  the  commencement  of  pregnancy,  the  mammary  gland, 
■vhich  up  to  the  period  of  puberty  htm  been  but  little  de- 
veloped, enlarges;  its  increase  of  size  keeps  pace  wiUi  the 
progress  of  gestation,  and  before  its  termtoation  a  thin  serous 
milky  fluid  begins  to  be  secreted.  DirecUy  after  parturi- 
tion, the  quantity  of  milk  increases,  and  it  becomes  more 
thick  and  rich,  combining  in  itself  all  the  bast  principles 
ibr  the  nourishment  of  tlw  young  animal.  It  continues  to 
flow  for  a  length  of  tfane  proportioned  to  tha  age  at  which 
the  young  animal  ean  seek  its  own  food,  and  then  gradually 
•ubsiding;  the  gland  deoreaiea  to  the  same  siia  whiofa  it  bad 
before  pregnancy. 

In  women  the  mammary  gland  is  subject  to  many  and 
severe  diseases ;  as  abscess,  cancer,  and  various  tumours ; 
hut  the  consideration  of  these  belongs  to  other  general  ar> 
ticles.  In  males  of  all  species  only  a  rudiment  of  this  o^an 
is  found  ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  instances  in  which 
milk  l»s  been  secreted  from  the  breasts  of  men  and  other 
male  animals.  (Blumenbach.) 

MAMMEA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of  Guttifers, 
■ocallad  from  tha  Ameriean  name  Afoauy  of  Af.^»t«ruwia. 
or  the  Amerioan  Mammee-tree^  which  is  the  only  species  of 
this  genufl^  and  forms  a  handsome  tree  with  a  apreading 
aidant  head,  which  is  compared  with  tliat  ot  a  Blagnolia. 
Hie  flowers  are  odoriferous  and  employed  as  an  aromatic 
addition  to  liqueurs  called  Eau  and  Creme  des  Creolet  in 
aome  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  fruit  is  large  and 
has  a  double  rind,  of  which  the  outer  is  thick  and 
leathery ;  the  inner  one  is  thin  and  bitter,  and  contains 
the  pulp  closely  adhering  to  it,  which  is  of  a  yellow-apricot 
colour,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  abricot  de  Saint  Do- 
mingue.  Tbia  pulp  has  a  pleasant  but  peculiar  taste  with 
an  aromatic  smell ;  it  may  oe  eaten  raw,  or  cut  in  slices  with 
wine  or  sugar;  or  cocfted,  which  deprives  it  of  its  gummy 
portion.  It  is  also  prsaervad  in  wine  aweetened  with  sugar, 
or  in  brandy.  (Lanat)  The  fhiit  is  conaidered  nourisliing 
and  peotoru,  and  mucb  esteemed  in  America.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  it  in  stoves  in  this  country.  Ac- 
omrding  to  Sweet,  It  grows  fteely  in  sandy  loam ;  and  ripened 
cuttings,  with  the  leaves  not  shortened,  root  in  sand  under 
a  hann-elass  in  heat 

MAMMELLI'PORA.  Bronnohooaes  this  name  instead 
of  Lthhorea.  Lam.,  ftv  a  genua  of  fosail  uophyta,  analo- 
gous to  Alcronium. 

MAMMOTH,  a  term  employed  to  designate  the  fossil 
elephants.  The  name  has  been  erroneously  applied  some- 
times to  the  Mastodon.   [ELaPKaNT,  voL  ix.,  p.  352,1 

MAMUN,  ABUL  ABBAS  ABD ALLAH,  the  seventh 
Abbatide  caliph,  was  bom  at  Bagdad,  AJX  786.  He  was 
entrusted,  dunnic  the  life  of  his  fother,  the  celebrated  Ha- 
rnn  al  Roshid,  with  the  Kovemment  of  Khorassan ;  but  on 
the  death  of  Al  Rashid,  m  808,  and  the  succession  of  his 
hiother  Amin,  Mamun  was  derived  of  this  government, 
and  eomiouided  to  repair  to  Bagdad.  But  as  such  a  step 


would  doubOatt  bate  been  followed  by  his  death.  UTauliin 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  caliph,  and  proclaimed  w:ar 
against  him.   The  contest  was  carried  on  till  813;  when 
K«dad  was  taken  by  Thaher  and  Harthemah,  the  general 
of  Mamun,  and  Amin  put  to  fleath. 

The  early  part  of  Mamun's  reign  was  greatly  diatwbed 
by  the  pretensions  of  the  descen&nts  of  Ali.  the  oouain  of 
Mohammed.  [All]  Mamun,  in  wder  to  restore  peace  to 
his  empire^  named  one  of  lha  prineaa  <tf  tha  faoaaa  w  Ali  as 
his  suooaasor,  and  oommandad  that  the  Uaek  ctdour,  which 
distii^ished  the  Abbasidea,  should  be  diaoontiiiued  at  the 
court,  and  replaeed  by  the  green,  which  was  worn  1^  the 
descendants  of  the  prophet  This  step  however  oocaauDed 
a  revolution  in  the  government;  the  Abbaiidesrose  against 
their  caliph  and  proclaimed  in  his  stead  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
MahadL  After  the  end  of  two  years,  Mamun  obtained  (be 
caliphate  again,  and,  taught  by  ezperiMiee,  restored  the  blad 
colour  of  the  Abbasidea  and  named  his  brother  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  partisans  of  the  Alides  again  rebelled  again&t 
Mamun,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  any  advantages  over 
him.  In  addition  to  these  wars,  Mamun  was  also  engaged, 
during  part  of  his  reign,  by  the  revolt  of  the  aon  of  Haraie- 
mah  m  Armenia,  and  by  that  of  Thaber  in  Persia. 

In  830  Hamun  an||agad  in  a  war  with  Tbeophilw,  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople ;  which  is  aaid  to  have  atiasa 
from  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  to  allow  Leon,  a  edebnted 
teacher  at  Constantinople,  to  repair  to  Bagdad,  whither  be 
had  been  invited  by  the  caliph.  The  war  was  carried  on, 
principally  in  Cilicia,  during  three  suooesaive  campaigns ; 
at  the  close  of  which  Mamun  died  in  the  vicini^  of  Tarsus 
833,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Motasem. 

Although  the  reign  of  Mamun  was  disturbed  by  so  many 
wars  and  intestine  commotions,  yet  science  and  literatuie 
were  more  extensively  cultivated  than  under  any  preoedii^ 
caliph.  Mamun  was  a  munificent  patron  of  literatiire ;  he 
founded  cdleges  and  libraries  in  the  priaeqial  towna  of  his 
dominiotu ;  and  invited  to  his  court  not  only  Greek  and 
Syriac,  but  also  Hindu  phiioaophers  and  wiaBiimitiriana. 
Many  of  tha  moat  celebrated  Greek  and  Hiada  worlcs 
were  translated  into  Arabic  Inr  his  command;  aad  wWDg 
other  works  written  during  this  time,  we  may  ueotwa  an 
'  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra,*  by  Mohammed  bea 
Musa,  which  was  published  with  a  trandatioa  by  the  l^ 
Dr.  Rosen.  [Abbasidbs.] 

MAN.  The  anatomy  and  pbyuology  oi  man  are  treated 
of  under  their  several  and  appropriate  heads  in  this  work. 
The  present  article  is  limited  to  tne  consideration  vS  lian 
as  an  object  of  natural  history.  The  sul^ect  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts:  1,  The  comparism  of  the  human  stnctuie 
and  economy  with  those  of  other  animals ;  and  2,lliea»i> 
parisra  of  t^  various  modifications  of  the  human  mHatbm 
and  economy  in  different  races  of  men. 

Spectre  Charactert  q^  Moil. — ^In  every  part  of  the  busnsB 
fhime  we  find  adaptations  to  the  erect  attitude,  the  most 
peculiar  characteristic  of  mankiod  Examining  the  xkde- 
ton,  we  find  that  the  two  condyles,  or  articulating  mrfceei 
of  the  occiput  by  which  the  skull  is  connected  with  ihs 

r'  e,  are  so  placed  on  each  aide,  thata  vertical  liiw posing 
ugh  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head  would  foil  almost 
exactly  between  them  and  on  the  top  of  the  aptne^  The 
condyles  are  not  placed  at  the  voy  centre  of  the  base  of 
the  skull,  but  just  behind  it,  bo  bb  to  compensate  in  some 
measure  for  the  grmter  specific  ^vity  of  the  posterior 

eart  of  the  head,  which  is  oompoaed  chiefly  of  thick  heavy 
sne  and  brain,  while  the  antenw  is  formed  in  part  hf  the 
light  bones  of  the  ftce,  and  eontaina  numerous  cavitiea. 
Still  however  there  is  a  slight  preponderance  in  front  of  the 
condyles,  which,  when  the  head  is  not  held  up  some  ex- 
ternal force,  tends  to  carry  it  forwards  and  downwards,  as 
we  may  see  in  persons  foiling  asleep  in  the  erect  posture. 
But  the  muscles  attached  to  the  back  of  the  head  are  far 
larger  and  more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  conveniently 
arranged  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  power,  than  those  in 
front  of  the  condyles,  and  the  effort  required  of  them  to 
hold  up  the  head  is  so  slight,  that  it  may  be  made  through- 
out the  day  without  produciiu  fotigue.  , 

The  sunaces  of  these  Gonmles  moreover  have  a  borison 
tal  direction  (when  the  bead  u  held  upright),  and  thua  the 
weight  of  the  skull  foils  vertically  upon  them  and  the  top 
of  the  vertebnl  column.  Compuing  with  these  arrai^a- 
mentsthe  pomtion  and  diraotioa  ttSmt  occipital  condyles  in 
other  mammalia,  vre  find  that  in  the  latter  they  are  placed 
much  neaxec  the  back  of  the  head,  and  that  their  plane  it 
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more  oblidw.  Tbm,  if mline  bedravn  In  themediui  pSuio 
atong  the  naie  of  a  hnman  akoUt  the  fimmen  magnum  and 
oecipitftl  oondylei  wfll  he  iimnd  immediately  behind  the 
point  at  which  that  line  is  biseeted ;  while  in  the  chimpanzee 
(in  which  also  ^o  condyles  are  proportionally  smaller)  the 
same  parts  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  third 
of  a  line  similarly  drawn,  and  in  other  animals  are  still  far- 
ther back.  Henoe  there  is  in  all  animals  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  weight  of  the  head  in  fVont  of  the  vertebral  column 
than  there  is  in  man;  and  all  the  parts  anterior  to  the 
condyles  are  proportionally  shorter  in  man  than  in  otlier 
mammalia,  in  which  the  jaws,  the  bony  palate,  the  basilar 
part  of  the  occipital  bon^  and  the  petrous  portions  of  the 
temporal,  are  always  long  wid  large. 

Besides  being  placed  so  hr  behind  the  centre  of  gravify 
of  the  head,  the  condyles  of  other  mammalia  are  dveeted 
more  obliquely  downwaids  than  those  of  man ;  so  diat,  if 
-the  head  were  supported  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  column, 
its  weight  (even  i/  it  fell  entirely  upon  the  condyles)  would 

Sress  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  constantly  tend  to  carry  the 
ead  forwards  and  downwards,  The  degree  of  obliquity  in 
the  direction  of  the  condyles  varies  in  different  animals.  It 
may  be  nearly  estimated  by  the  angle  fbrmed  by  two  lines, 
one  of  which  is  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen, 
and  the  other  from  its  postenor  edge  to  the  lower  marnn 
of  the  orbit.  This  angle  is  of  3"  in  man,  and  of  3  f  in  tne 
orang-outan ;  but  in  the  horse  it  is  90°,  the  plane  of  the 
fiN«m«  bwng  vcrtieal.  If  therefore  the  natural  posture  of 
man  were  famiontal,  he  would  in  tbb  respect  he  circum- 
stanced Ulw  the  hon/9t  for  the  plane  of  his  oondylea^  which 
is  nearly  horisontal  in  the  upnght  position,  would  then  be 
vertical ;  the  head,  instead  of  being  nearly  balanced  on  the 
top  of  the  column,  would  hang  at  the  end  of  the  neok,  and 
its  whole  weight  would  have  to  be  supported  by  some  ex- 
ternal and  ewstantly-actiug  power.  But  fbr  this  there  is 
neither  in  the  skeleton  nor  in  the  muscular  system  of  man 
any  adequate  provision.  In  other  mammalia  the  head  is 
mainlaiucMl  in  such  a  position  by  a  strong  and  thick  liga- 
ment (the  Itgamentum  nucha),  which  passes  from  tne 
qiines  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  occiput,  but  of  which  in  man  there  is 
little  or  no  traoe^  In  Uie  horiiontal  poaition  therefbre  be 
wonld  have  the  heaviest  bead,  with  least  power  of  sup- 
porting it 

Hie  position  of  the  face  immediatelv  beneath  the  brain, 
so  that  ita  front  is  nearly  in  the  same  plane  aa  the  forehead, 
is  peculiarly  ehaiaeteriatio  of  man;  fbr  the  crania  of  the 
chimpanzee  end  orang.  which  approach  nearest  to  that  of 
man,  are  dtogetber  posterior  to  and  not  above  the  Ibce. 
This  form,  at  the  same  time  that  it  remarkably  distinguishes 
the  human  from  Uie  brute  features,  is  exactly  adapted  to 
the  erect  attitude.  In  that  posture  the  plane  of  the  orbits 
is  nearly  horizontal ;  the  cavities  of  the  nose  are  in  the  best 
direction  for  inhaling  odours,  proceeding  from  before  or 
from  helow  them ;  the  jaws  do  not  fvqeet  in  front  of  the 
ibrehead  and  chiiL  But  suppose  the  posture  changed,  as 
painful  an  eflbrt  would  be  required  to  examine  an  object  in 
flront  of  the  body  as  is  now  necessary  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed 
on  the  senith,  and  the  heavens  would  be  almost  hidden 
from  our  view;  tbe  nose  would  be  unable  to  perceive  any 
other  odoura  than  those  which  proceeded  from  the  earth  or 
from  the  body  itself;  and  the  teeth  and  lips  would  be 
almost  useless,  for  they  would  scarcely  touch  an  object  on 
the  ground  before  the  forehead  and  chin  were  in  contact 
with  it;  while  the  view  of  that  which  they  attempted  to 
seize  would  be  ol»cured  by  the  nose  and  cheeks. 

The  vertebral  column  in  man,  though  not  absolutely 
straight,  yet  has  its  ourvaa  so  arranged,  that  when  the  body  is 
in  the  erect  posture,  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  its  summit 
would  fkll  exactly  on  the  centre  of  its  base.  It  increases  in 
size  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  is  therefore  somewhat  pyra- 
midal in  form.  The  lumbar  portion  of  tiie  human  verte- 
bral column  is  also  of  considerable  length,  snd  is  composed 
of  five  vertebra;  while  in  the  chimpanzee  and  orang  there 
are  but  four.  The  processes  for  the  attachment  of  muscles 
upon  it  are  long  and  strong ;  an  arrangement  well  adapted 
to  overcome  the  tendency  which  the  weight  of  the  viscera 
in  front  of  the  column  has  to  draw  it  forwards  and  down- 
wards. Thus  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  and 
dorsal  vertebrsB,  which  are  in  other  mammalia  lai^  and 
strong  for  the  attadiment  of  the  ligamentum  nuchn  to 
aupport  the  head,  are  in  man  scarcely  prominent,  and  his 
hesd  ia  neariy  haknced  <m  the  Terteraal  column;  while 


those  of  fhe  lumbar  vertehnB^  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  is  partly  supported,  aie 
proportionally  much  Is^er  in  man  than  in  other  mam- 
malia. 

The  base  of  the  human  vertebral  column  is  placed  on  a  sa- 
crum of  greater  proportional  breadth  than  that  of  any  othw 
animal,  and  remarkably  arched,  forwards.  The  sacrum  is 
again  fixed  between  two  widely-expanded  baunch-twnes, 
forming  the  lateral  walls  of  a  peculiarly  broad  pelvis.  By 
its  great  width  the  pelvis  forms  an  ample  cavity  for  the 
support  and  defbnce  of  many  of  the  viscera,  and  especitdly 
of  the  pregnant  uterus :  by  the  distant  separation  of  the 
hauimhes  and  thighs  the  basis  of  support  is  rendered  wider, 
and  hj  its  obliciue  direction  the  weight  of  the  body  is  trans- 
mitted more  directly  from  the  sacrum  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh*bones.  The  pelvis  of  every  other  species  of  the 
class  is  very  diffbrent  from  the  human  ;  it  is  always  longer 
and  narrower,  having  a  far  smaller  space  between  the  iliac 
hones  and  the  lowest  ribs ;  the  sacrum  especially  is  length- 
ened and  reduced  in  width ;  the  alee  of  the  ilia  are  much 
less  expanded ;  and  the  whole  pelvis,  instead  of  forming 
an  an^Ie  with  the  vertebral  column,  is  almost -in  tbe  same 
line  with  it. 

The  lower  extremities  of  man  are  remarkable  for  their 
length,  which  is  proportionally  neater  than  that  of  any 
other  mammal,  except  those  of  the  kangaroo  tribe.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  no  greater  obstacle  to  progression  in  the 
horizontal  posture  could  exist  than  this  length  of  what 
would  then  be  the  hind  legs.  Bither  man  wonld  be 
obUged  to  rest  on  his  knees,  with  his  thighs  so  bent  to- 
wards the  trunk,  that  an  attempt  to  advance  them  would 
he  painfiil,  and  with  his  legs  and  feet  immovable  and  use- 
less ;  or  he  must  elevate  his  trunk  upon  the  extremities  of 
his  toes,  throwing  bis  head  downwanls,  and  exerting  him- 
self forcibly  at  every  attempt  to  bring  forward  the  thighs  by 
a  rotatory  motion  at  the  hip-joint  In  either  case  the  only 
useful  joint  would  be  that  at  tbe  hip,  and  tbe  legs  would  be 
scarcely  superior  to  wooden  or  other  rigid  supports. 

Tbe  position  of  the  human  thigh-bone,  in  which  it  is  most 
securely  fixed  in  its  deep  acetabulum,  is  that  which  it  has 
when  supporting  the  body  in  the  erect  attitude.  In  the 
chimpanzee  and  oraDg'Outan  its  analogous  poaition  is  at  an 
oblique  angle  to  the  long  axis  of  the  pelvis,  with  tbe  body 
supported  obliquely  in  front  of  it :  in  other  animals,  as  the 
elephant  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle ;  and  in  others,  as 
the  horse,  ox,  &&,  an  acute  angle  with  the  axis  of  the 

Selvis  and  spinal  column.  The  human  femur  is  further 
istingiiished  by  its  great  length,  by  the  obliquity  and  length 
of  its  neck,  and  by  its  being  directed  somewhat  obliquely 
inwards  towards  that  of  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  approxi- 
mate tbe  knees  and  bring  them  more  directly  undsr  tbe 
pelvis.   It  is  by  this  great  length  of  the  thigh  that  the  pro- 

Sortion  in  the  length  of  the  human  thigh  and  arm  is  so 
ifibrent  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  apes,  among  which, 
in  the  <^mpaniee,  the  arms  reach  to  the  level  of  the  knees, 
and  in  tbe  orang-outan  to  the  ancles ;  while  in  man  they 
extend  only  te  tne  middle  of  the  thigha.  In  all  oth«: 
animals  the  thigh  is  still  shorter. 

In  the  human  knee-jomt  we  find  the  opposed  extremities 
of  the  femur  and  tibia  expanded  so  aa  to  present  a  very 
broad  articulating  sur&ce;  and  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
femur  lengthened,  so  that  the  whole  weight  of  tbe  body, 
when  erect  foils  vertically  on  the  top  of  the  tibia,  when  tbe 
joint  is  in  the  firmest  position  in  which  it  cso  be  placed. 

The  weight  of  the  body  is  next  transmitted  through  tlie 
tibia  to  the  upper  convex  surface  of  the  astragalus  and 
thence  to  the  otner  bones  of  the  foot 

The  human  foot  is,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole 
body,  larger,  broader,  and  stron^r  than  that  of  any  other 
mammal,  in  the  upright  posiUoii  it  is  at  right  angles 
with  the  Iw,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  ground  at  both  ends. 
The  sole  of  the  foot  is  concave,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  foils  on  the  summit  of  an  arch,  of  which  the  astragalus 
(supported  below  by  a  very  strong  ligament),  represents  the 
key-stone,  and  of  which  the  principal  points  of  support  are 
the  large  and  arched  os  calcis,  and  the  anterior  extremities 
of  the  metatarsal  bones.  This  strength  and  size  of  his  foot 
enable  man  alone  of  all  mammalia  to  stand  upon  one  leg.  The 
natural  contact  of  the  os  calcis  with  tbe  ground,  and  its  arched 
form,  are  also  peculiar  to  him.  All  the  apes  have  the  oscalcis 
small,  str^ght  and  more  or  less  raisM  from  tha  ground, 
which,  when  standing,  they  touch  only  with  the  outer  side 
of  the  test  of  tbe  foot;  while  iii  anin^g|g^^j^^ln^ 
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man  ths  angl*  vbich  Ha  tm  ealdi  hrm  with  th«  tibia  ii 
•till  luore  acute ;  and  the  foot  being  mora  elon^ted  and 
narrow,  the  extramitiea  of  the  toea  only  oome  in  oontaot 
vith  the  ground.  The  foot  of  the  monkey  is  atill  further 
difttinKuiahed  ftum  that  of  man  by  the  great  langUi  of  four 
of  it!  toea,  and  the  separation  ^  the  moat  internal  (which, 
instead  of  being  the  largest,  is  the  smallatt)  from  tbe  rest, 
in  soeh  a  manner  that  it  can  be  oppoaed  to  them  in  action, 
like  a  thumb.  Monkeys  are  hence  four-banded,  all  their 
extremities  being  alike  adapted  for  prehension,  and  for 
clinging  to  small  bodies,  as  tbe  branofaea  of  trees,  &e. 

Mans  chest  is  large  and  expanded.  It  is  flattened  in 
ftmit,  and  has  greater  dimensions  transveraely  than  in 
dep£,  a  peculiarity  in  which  onW  the  most  man-like  mon- 
keys partake.  The  sternum  is  short  and  broad,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  distance  between  the  lower  ribs  and  tbe 
haunch-bones,  in  consequenoe  of  tbe  small  number  of  ribs 
and  the  length  of  tbe  lumbar  portion  of  tbe  vertebral 
column.  The  Tiscera  in  this  ipace.  which  in  the  horizontal 
position  would  he  but  insufflcientljr  held  up  by  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  are  in  the  ueot  attitude  aecuraly  supported 
by  the  expanded  pelvis. 

In  the  upper  or  author  extremity  of  man  we  And  ample 
prooft  of  UM  naturdly  eieet  attitude,  though  some  of  them 
are  only  of  a  n^ative  kind,  as  those  drawn  from  tbe  total 
unBtneaa  of  the  arm  and  hand  to  be  an  organ  of  support ; 
and  othera  only  presumptive,  as  those  relating  to  the  neoes- 
aity  of  the  upright  posture  for  the  ftill  exereise  of  the  hands. 
But  the  peculiarities  of  the  upper  extremity  of  man,  in  re- 
lation to  his  being  the  only  two-handed  animal,  are  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  require  a  separate  desoription. 

The  other  parts  of  the  human  body  conrerned  in  loco- 
motion are  in  exact  adaptation  with  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  skeleton.  T  be  superior  power  of  the  muscles,  tending 
to  draw  the  head  and  ^ine  backwards,  has  been  already 
referred  to ;  tbe  glutn.  bv  which  the  pelvis  is  Axed  on  the 
thighs,  and  by  whieh  tne  prineipsl  outward  motions  of 
the  le^  are  performed,  are  very  targe,  forming  the  buttocks, 
whioh  are  peculiar  te  man ;  toe  extensors  of  the  legs  are 
more  powerful  than  tbe  flexors,  an  arrangement  wmeb  is 
tbe  reverse  of  that  of  other  animals;  uh  gaatrocnemii, 
from  which  such  powerful  exertions  are  oonstantly  required 
to  raise  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  by  drawing  up  the 
heel,  as  in  walking,  jumping,  &o.,  form  a  large  mas^  tbe 
ealf,  which,  like  the  buttock,  is  found  in  no  other  animal ; 
the  flexMT  longus  pollicia  muscle  is  attached  only  to  the 
great  toe,  on  which  the  weight  of  tbe  body  is  so  often  sup- 
ported ;  while  in  the  chimpanzee  and  orang,  which,  in  so 
many  other  respects  resemble  the  human  form,  it  is  affixed 
to  the  three  middle  toes ;  the  serratus  maenus,  which,  like 
a  sling  between  the  scapulee,  supnorta  the  front  of  the 
trunk  of  quadrupeds,  is  proportionally  small  in  man. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  at  the  same  time  diat  the 
peculiariue«  of  the  human  skeleton  have  been  pointed  out, 
suffiuent  evidence  has  probably  bent  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  erect  attitude  is  tlwt  to  whieh  the  structure  of  man. 
but  of  no  other  mammal,  is  best  adapted.  Yet  some  have 
argued  the  contrary  from  the  histories  and  fkbles  of  some  sup- 
pcued  wild  men,  who.  ithas  been  said,  were  found  in  wootu, 
dumb,  hairy,  and  crawling  on  all-fours,  and  who  have  been 
considered  asspecimetis  of  man,  unaltered  by  civilisation,  in  a 
state  of  original  nature.  (Seetbehistoriesof  Peterthe  Wild 
Boy  and  others  in  Blumenbaeh's  Beytrdgn  gur  Natur- 

fttehichit ;  Monboddo's  Antient  Metapnytict,  See.)  It  is  suf- 
ciont  to  say  that  in  the  very  few  cases  of  tbe  kind  for  which 
thertisanyanthority,  it  baa  been  clearlv  proved  that  thev  were 
merdy  idiotio  or  otherwise  deficient  cnttdren.  who  haa  been 
lost  or  exposed  by  their  parents ;  and  that  the  authors  who 
state  them  to  have  been  either  quadruped  or  hairy  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit.  But  while  this  class  of 
writers  has  seemed  anxious  to  reduce  man  10  the  station  of 
the  apes,  another  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  are 
some  of  the  monkey  tribe  who  are  habitually  biped.  The 
allusions  already  made  to  lbs  structure  of  their  skeleton 
(which  has  been  most  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Owen  in  the 

 "^^iSel;  Trans.*  vol.  i.)  will  have  rendered  this  extremely  im- 

pTolmHe ;  end  it  is  now  perfectly  certain,  from  repeated  ob- 
servation>  that  tbe  gesture  of  even  thc»e  orangs  who  at« 
most  mai^'-like  is  never  ^ile  or  easy  unless  thev  employ  all 
their  limbs' to  support  them.  Tlie  attemptsof  otber  animals, 
as  d(^  b^ni>  &e.,  who  are  taught  to  assume  the  oect 
posture,  «^  ov«  more  constrained  than  thoie  of  the 
monfc^v. 


Han  alone  u  tvo-handed.   *nwt,'  wjt  Gmrier  iJUgwm 

Animal,  l  78),  *  which  constitutes  the  hand,  properly  w 
ealled.  is  the  fkculty  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  tha  otbcr 
flogers  to  seize  the  most  mmute  objects,  a  foeulty  which  ia 
carried  to  its  highest  d^ree  of  perfootimi  in  man,  in  whatm 
the  whole  anterior  extremity  ia  fkee.  and  can  be  emfdoyed 
in  prehenaion.*  Bands  thus  deflned  occur  only  in  maa  uid 
in  monkeya ;  the  former  ia  therefore  made  to  eoiutitute  a 
separate  order, '  Biraanoua,'  and  the  latter  are  ioduded  is  a 
second  order,  as  quadrumanous,  or  four-handed. 

Although  formed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  all  vertebrated  animals,  the  structura  tt 
the  human  hand  is  so  much  more  complicated  than  theirs, 
and  adapted  to  so  many  more  intricate  officea,  xhm!t  8ir  C 
Bell  (Bridgnoater  Trmitue,  p.  18)  haa  said.  *  We  ought  to 
define  tbe  band  as  belonging  exclusively  to  man.'  lis  per- 
fection as  an  orehn  of  prehension  ia  due  partly  to  its  on 
construction,  and  partly  to  the  form  of  the  parts  with  wbteh 
it  is  connected,  for  '  the  whole  ftame  must  conform  to  the 
hand,  and  act  with  reference  to  it*  The  wect  attitude  for 
exampl^  whieh  has  been  proved  to  be  that  whieh  ia  muiinl 
to  man,  ia  Deoessaiy  to  ite  ndl  action,  and  to  that  wide  iBBge 
of  motion  whieh  it  reeaivea  from  the  arm.  and  which  b  Ae 
main  objeot  in  tbe  eonstructbn  of  all  the  parts  hj  which  ibe 
hand  ia  connected  with  the  trunk.  And  in  like  manner  it 
eonld  be  proved  that  more  remotely  the  peeuliaritiea  <tf  Ike 
organs  of  sensation,  of  digestion,  and  of  other  functions  ste 
adapted  to  the  bands. 

By  a  powerfhl  collar-bone,  which  keeps  tbe  shoulder  tad 
arm  apart  from  the  chest,  roan  obtains,  in  common  with  ill 
tbe  animals  which  have  much  power  in  digging,  flying  or 
climbing,  as  moles,  bats,  squirrels,  &&,  a  powerAil  lateral 
and  inward  motion  of  the  arm,  and  a  wider  range  for  sctioa 
beyond  the  body.  His  scapula,  or  ahoulder-bonev  is  strong 
and  broad,  and  has  a  prominent  spine  tad  acromion,  to 
which  moa^aro  attaoied,  while  ita  riaaaid  eavily;  heiag 
direoted  outwarda.  and  maintained  mn  Vy  tiia  cbmeh, 
leavet  all  the  outward  motiona  of  the  am  pttfcctly  free 
ftvm  hindranee.  In  tbe  tune  dwree  the  hemlipberital 
head  of  the  humerus  loosely  adapted  to  the  sbaUew  ^\«iaid 
cavity,  its  long  and  light  shaft,  and  its  flattened  tnWontiai. 
all  combine  to  produce  a  fiwedom  of  motioB  in  the  upper 
arm,  which,  were  it  used  as  an  organ  of  support,  eouU  not 
exist  without  danger  of  injury,  but  which  are  oasenthl  to 
the  wide  range  within  whicn  it  is  necessary  that  tbe  band 
^ould  act  The  only  motions  of  the  fore-arm  upon  the 
upper  arm  are  thoae  of  flexion  and  extension ;  by  the  fvmer 
the  hand  can  be  brought  within,  and  by  the  latter  carried 
beyond  the  range  of  motion  of  which  the  upper  arm  ilone 
is  capable.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  itself  are  so  artieo- 
lated  that  one  may  rotate  on  the  other  in  any  position  of 
the  arm ;  the  bone,  which  in  thia  rotatton  is  fixed,  being 
that  by  whieh  the  hinge-joint  of  the  elbow  is  formed,  while 
that  which  rolls  over  it  ia  articulated  by  another  fainge-jotat 
with  the  wrist  and  hand.  Thus  then  were  tbe  hai»  itsdf 
powerless,  there  would  be  in  tbe  other  bones  and  joints  of 
tbe  upper  extremity  provisiona  for  moving  it  throa^  tbe 
greater  part  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  arm,  for  bringing  it  to  any  point  in  that  sphere  ud 
for  moving  it  in  any  direction  at  that  point. 

Tbe  perfection  of  the  stnictiun  of  the  hand  itself  b  chiefly 
due  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  thumb,  by  which  iu 
superiority  over  tbe  hands  of  monkeys  (who  enjoy  a  ttee- 
iom  of  motion  of  tbe  arm  equal  to  that  which  man  pos- 
sesses) is  also  rbielly  produced.  From  ita  size  and  strength 
the  thumb  of  the  human  hand  can  be  brought  into  enet 
and  powerful  opposition  to  the  extremities  of  tbe  ftngers, 
whicn  are  all  moreover  separately  moveable,  and  can  esA 
in  its  turn,  or  all(^ether,  be  employed  in  association  wiik 
the  thumb.  The  least  consideration  will  dww  how  numer- 
ous are  the  actions  in  which  this  easy  and  exact  opposition 
of  the  tips  of  the  thumb  and  of  one  or  more  flngeta.  if  aot 
neces8ary,  is  at  least  essential  to  dexterity.  In  those  monkeys 
which  a[)proach  most  nearly  to  man  the  thumb  is  so  ibort 
and  weak,  and  the  fingers  bo  long  and  slender,  that  tbeic 
tips  can  scarcely  be  brought  in  opposition,  and  can  never  bs 
opposed  in  near  contact  with  each  other  with  any  degree  of 
force.  Hence  though  admirably  adapted  forclinving  round 
bodies  of  a  certain  sise,  aa  tbe  small  branches  of  Ireea,  Sic^ 
they  can  neither  seize  very  minute  objects,  nor  support 
larae  ones;  but  the  band  of  man  i*  adapted  for  all  these 
and  many  other  puraosea. 
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am  wo  difttent  flrom  each  other;  »ad  io  man  alma  their 
UMM  are  totally  different  In  the  monkeys  all  the  extre- 
mities are  alike  formed  to  be  organs  of  prahentioa ;  in  the 
carniTora  all  are  alike  organs  of  prehension  and  support ;  in 
the  hoofbd  animals  all  are  or^s  ol iu|iport  alone ;  in  man 
(he  anterior  or  upper  extremities  an  entirely  for  prehension, 
the  poateritt^  m  lower,  ontir^y  for  lupport.  H.  Bory  de 
St  Vincent  (art  '  OranK,*  Diet.  a.  d*Hut  ITat.)  indeed 
thiuka  that  the  abtonee  a  prehensile  power  in  the  human 
foot  is  uncwtain.  and  that  the  positioa  of  the  great  toe  may 
he  ohanged  so  as  to  convert  the  foot  of  man  into  a  hand, 
like  that  of  the  monkey.  He  saya  there  are  peasants  in  the 
Landea  of  Aquitaine  who  are  termed  reaimen,  from  col- 
lecting the  resin  of  the  A'nuf  maritima,  who  acquire  a 
power  of  opposing  the  great  toe  to  the  others,  like  a  thumb ; 
but  it  would  surely  be  at  inoorreot  to  deduce  ftom 
the  inataneea  of  rarely  acqoired  power  in  these  peasants,  or 
in  those  who  are  bom  without  haada.  and  can  write  or  work 
with  their  toes,  that  the  human  foot  is  naturally  an  organ 
of  prtiliension,  aa  it  would  to  airanM  that  the  nUural  peai- 
tion  of  the  bear  iaeraot  beeanae  a  fowof  lua  apeeieB  have  been 
taosht  to  eaaume  aueh  a  position  for  a  short  time.  Besides, 
in  agMB  who  have  been  bom  without  bands,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  substitute  their  feet,  the  prriMmsion  of  amall 
bodiea  has  been  eCTocted  not  by  oppoaing  the  great  toe  to 
the  othera.  but  by  flexing  ito  pbaOangea  firmly  againat  ita 
ball. 

With  one  exception  (in  the  foasil  genas  Anoplotherium) 
man  ia  diatingnished  from  all  other  animals  by  the  equality 
in  length  of  all  his  teeth,  and  the  equally  cdose  approx- 
imation of  tbem  all  in  each  jaw.  Even  the  most  aiitnropo- 
morphous  apea  (aa  the  ehimpanzee  and  <nang-outan)  have 
Ih*  canine  teeth  longer  than  the  others,  and  an  interval  in 
the  line  of  teeth  in  tmek  ride  of  each  jaw.  to  receive  the 
canine  teeth  of  the  opponte  jaw.  The  vertical  position  of 
the  human  teeth,  on  wmeh  one  oi  the  most  characteriatio 
finturea  of  the  human  foee,  the  prominent  chin,  depends, 
ia  also  quite  peculiar,  and  is  iotimatdy  connected  both  with 
his  erect  attitude,  and  with  the  perfection  of  his  hands,  by 
which  the  divided  food  ia  conveyed  to  the  mouth.  The  in- 
termaxillary bones,  ia  which  the  upper  incisor  teeth  are 
developed,  have  often  been  described  as  absent  in  man 
alone ;  but  in  foct  they  are  only  united  to  the  upper  maxil- 
lary bones  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Hfo  of  the  human 
fistus.  The  extent  of  the  palatine  portions  of  these  bones 
ia  indieated  the  poeition  of  the  foiamina  ineistva,  which 
in  man  are  united  into  one  h(^  which  ia  mueh  nearer  to 
the  indaor  teeth  than  in  any  quadrumanous  animal. 

The  smoothneaa  of  hia  skin  and  the  entire  defioioMy  of 
ell  natural  arms  either  of  attack  or  of  defenoe  are  other  pe- 
euliarities  of  the  human  race.  The  face  and  body  of  the 
most  delieate  female  are  indeed  covered  with  hair,  and 
therefore  man  most  be  regarded  as  a  hairy  animal ;  but 
there  is  sufficient  difference  l)etween  the  fine  colourless  and 
downy  hair  with  which  the  human  body  generally  ia  beset, 
and  the  long  silky  or  woolly  hair  with  which  even  the 
•mootheat  apes  are  covered,  to  adopt  this  aa  an  additional 
apecifle  character  oi  mankind.  Some  parts  of  the  humui 
Iwdy,  on  the  other  hand,  are  even  mon  hairy  than  diose  of 
other  animals,  aa  the  scalp,  axill*.  &e.  In  hia  naturally 
unariDad  conditioi,  deatitute  of  eiUier  projecting  teeth  or 
•Itong  olawa,  eovared  neither  with  hard  aoalea,  nw  with 
briatlea,  nor  with  a  thick  hide^  and  surpassed  in  speed  by 
many  of  bu  more  powerfttl  antagonista,  man's  condition 
would  seem  moat  pitiable,  and  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
animal ;  for  on  all  the  reat  of  those  to  whom  the  has  denied 
the  weapons  of  attack,  nature  has  bestowed  the  means 
either  of  defence,  or  of  concealment,  or  of  flight.  But  man, 
by  hia  superior  reason,  has  auhdued  all  othex  animala. 
Hia  intellect  can  scarcely  suggest  the  medianism  which 
his  hands  cannot  frame;  and  be  baa  mde  for  himself  arms 
more  powerful  and  destructive  than  any  other  ereature 
wielda;  hehaselothadlumaelfinannoarandbuiltwaUaof 
defonee  with  which  he  ean  defy  the  attaeka  at  any  but  his 
iUlov-men.  Natural^  unarmed,  man  baa  conwured  Uie 
whole  armed  creation;  some  he  baa  driven  from  their 
abodes,  and  almoit  exterminated;  others  he  has  forced  to 
share  bis  labour ;  and  (rtbecs  be  luea  fox  hit  food,  his  etoth- 
inn,  or  his  pleasure. 

Tbe  only  other  part  of  the  human  structure  which  it  la 
now  necessary  to  notice  is  tbe  brain,  whose  aize  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reat  of  the  nervous  ayalem  for  surpasaes  that  of 
■iqr  oOht  uimL  lUi  n»)r  b«  U  obm  lean  bgr  obtarring 


the  proportion  which  the  cranium,  or  rather  the  cavity 
containing  the  brain,  and  the  foce,  bear  to  each  other.  In 
many  oases  also  it  may  be  estimated  by  what  ts  called  tbe 
fiicial  angle  of  Camper,  which  is  found  by  drawing  a  line 
from  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead  to  that  of  the 
upper  jaw-bone,  and  observing  tbe  angle  which  it  forms 
with  another  line  drawn  through  the  meatua  auditoriua 
extemoa  to  the  baae  of  the  nose,  or  (tbe  bead  being  held  in 
a  vertical  position)  with  a  horizontal  tine.  In  man  the 
fkeial  an^le  is  in  tbe  average  of  Europeans  80";  in  some 
children  it  ia  a  right  angle,  but  in  some  negroes  ia 
not  more  than  70**.  In  tbe  adult  chimpanzee  (wbidi  a{K. 
preaches  in  this  respect  nearest  to  man)  the  focial  angle  is 
only  39",  and  in  tbe  orang  «■  satyr  30°.  (Owen,*  in  Zoo/. 
TVont.)  In  other  animals  it  is  still  less,  except  when  it  is 
increased  by  the  prominence  of  lar^  frontal  sinuses,  or  by 
the  comparative  shortneas  of  the  jawa.  In  regard  to  its 
structure  the  human  brain  exceeds  all  othera  in  the  deve- 
li^ment  of  its  cenbral  hemispherea,  in  the  number  and 
development  of  parts,  in  tbe  depth  and  numbn  of  ita  con- 
volutions, and  in  the  quantity  of  ita  medullary  matter  in 
proportion  to  the  eorticaL 

In  the  economy  of  the  human  body  there  are  peculiarities 
not  less  marked  than  those  in  its  straoture.  Perhaps  the 
most  eharaeteristic  is  tbe  ability  which  man  enjoys  of  living 
on  almost  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  of  thriving  alike  in 
either  extreme  of  natural  temperature.  Thus  tbe  Green- 
landers  and  Esquimaux  have  reached  between  70'  and  BO" 
of  north  latitude,  while  the  negro  of  Africa  and  the  red 
man  of  America  live  under  the  equator.  But  even  Euro- 
peans, accustomed  to  a  temperate  climate,  can  bear  either 
of  Lb«e  extremes  of  cold  ana  hwt,  aa  has  been  aufficieutly 
proved  l^  the  nnmeroiu  instanees  in  which  those  who  have 
gone  on  tbe  Aretio  expedithms  have  been  obl^ed  to  winter 
in  h^h  northern  latitudes ;  and  on  the  other  oand  by  the 
slight  degree  in  which  European  settlera  in  the  hottest 
parte  of  AfHca  an  influenced     the  temperature. 

Man  subsiats  with  equal  foeihty  under  various  degrees  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  valleys,  and  tbe  elevated  table- 
lands of  South  America,  some  of  which  are  10,000  feet 
high,  are  both  inhabited  by  man,  the  barometer  standing 
in  the  one  at  SO,  and  in  the  other  at  only  20  inches.  Con- 
damine  and  Bouguer,  with  their  attendants,  lived  for  three 
weeka  at  a  height  of  14,600  French  feet  aboxe  the  level  of 
the  sea.  where  the  barometer  stood  at  IH  inches,  and  tbe 
atmospherie  p  real  ore  waa  therefore  only  a  little  more  than 
half  imt  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

In  adaptation  with  his  abQity  to  inhabit  atmoat  every 
climate,  man  can  subsist  on  the  most  varied  food.  In  the 
northern  regiona,  where  the  earth  is  covered  through  the 
greater  part' of  the  year  with  snow,  and  vegetables  of  any 
kind  can  be  procured  only  in  the  smallest  quantity,  the 
Esquimaux  and  Samoiedes  subsist  as  well  on  animal  food 
alone  as  the  European  does  on  the  most  carefully  mixed 
diet  ;t  and  on  the  other  hand  tbe  inhabitant  of  the  torrid 
zone  is  not  more  inconvenienced  by  bis  daily  subsistence  on 
the  cocoa-nut,  banana,  yam,  rice,  and  other  farinaceous  and 
acid  veg^ables.  In  tiie  temperate  climates,  where  animal 
and  vegetable  food  can  be  procured  with  ec^unl  focili^,  nan 
is  truly  omnivorous ;  towards  the  poles  animal  food  or  flsh 
becomes  more  exclusively  his  diet ;  and  towards  the  equa- 
tor his  food  is  obietty  composed  of  vegetables:  and  there  ia 
no  doubt  that  in  each  eaae  that  food  which  is  most  univer- 
sally adopted  is  that  whidi  is  best  adapted  for  tbe  health 
of  the  innabitants. 

Thus  then,  in  his  eompantively  complete  independenoe 
of  the  variations  of  external  ctreumstanoes,  man  stands 
alone.  It  ia  singular  that  tbe  animals  wbo  approach  moat 
neariy  to  him  in  structure  should  be  amongst  tboee  who,  in 
this  respeot  of  geographical  distribution,  differ  most  widely 
from  him.  The  chimpanzee  and  orang-utan,  for  example, 
an  oonflned  to  the  Uands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  the 
ooasis  of  Guinea,  and  a  fow  other  parts  of  Aftiea ;  and  even 
in  their  native  countoies  tbey  oeour  in  but  unall  numbers. 
Hm  difficult  too  of  removing  them  to  colder  climates,  and 
of  preserving  ^eir  lives  thore,  even  with  all  the  advantages 
which  human  art  ean  suggest,  ia  immense,  and  aflw  a  few 
months  they  become  diacased  and  die.    Hence  m  may 
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flondada  thst  ilthovgh  be  reoBvras  nudi  aid  in  nuniortiiic 
the  extrenei  of  climate  from  the  wioui  meui  of  oehnoe 
with  which  hi*  arts  have  iapjdied  him,  there  ii  ret  a 
atreiigth  and  pliancy  of  frame  in  man  which  peouliarly 
flt  him,  and  hnn  aUme,  tot  univwial  distribution  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Han  is  further  remarkable  for  his  slow  growth,  and  for 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  remains  in  a  state  of 
helpleu  infancy  and  of  youth.  The  process  of  ossification 
and  the  closure  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  completed 
later  in  him  than  in  any  other  animal ;  he  is  unable  to  seek 
his  own  food  for  at  least  the  three  first  years  of  bis  life, 
and  does  not  attain  to  the  adult  period  or  to  his  full  stature 
till  he  is  firam  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old.  The  length  of 
time  to  which  his  litii  may  be  prolon^d  is  however  propor- 
tionally greater  than  that  of  any  animal,  and  is  especially 
interesting  when  compared  with  that  of  those  who  in  man? 
roipecta  lesemble  him.  The  greatest  longevity  to  which 
the  orangs  attain  is  about  thirty  jwars,  while  in  all  natiou 
of  men  instances  occur  of  life  bemg  prolonged  to  upwards 
of  100  j-ears. 

However  widely  man  may  be  distinguished  fVom  other 
animals  in  the  peculiarities  of  bis  structure  and  economy 
already  detailed,  yet  we  must  tgne  with  Dr.  Prichatd 
{Rfftarehee,  4^.,  L  175)  that  'The  sentiments,  feelinga, 
sympathies,  internal  consciousness,  and  mind,  and  the 
tiabitudesoflifeand  action  thence  resulting,  axe  the  real 
and  essential  eharaeteristics  of  humanity.*  The  diSerenoe 
in  these  respects  between  man  and  aU  other  animals  is 
indeed  so  great,  that  a  comparison  is  scarcely  possible.  The 
highest  moral  endowments  of  animals  are  shown  in  their 
attachment  to  their  olfspring;  but  this  ceases  when  the 
period  of  helplessness  is  past,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
attachment  between  individuals,  except  in  the  associated 
labours  some  species,  and  the  consentaneous  actions  of 
the  male  and  femue  for  the  safety  of  the  offspring.  The 
arts  of  which  animals  are  capable  are  limited  and  peculiar 
to  each  species ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  a 
power  of  invention,  or  of  construction  for  any  purpose  be- 
yond that  to  which  the  original  and  inatinotive  powers  are 
adapted.  Among  themoiiuyatbe  adults  uereise  authority 
over  the  young,  and,  it  is  said,  maintain  it  even  by  chastise- 
ment; butthoe  is  noinatanee  in  which  the  stronger  species 
has  exercised  authority  over  the  weaker,  or  brought  it  into 
a  state  of  servttiule.  Even  when  made  the  associates  of 
man,  and  instructed  by  him,  how  Hiile  ha^'o  animals  learned : 
a  few  unmeaning  tricks  unwillingly  performed,  a  few  words 
uttered  and  constantly  repeated,  without  choice  or  a  con- 
ception of  their  meaning,  and  sullen  passive  submission, 
aro  in  general  the  best  results  that  can  be  fbund.  There 
is  not  a  proof  in  the  whole  history  of  animals  that  any  spooies 
or  individual  has  ever  made  an  advance  towards  an  improve- 
ment, or  an  alteration  in  its  condition;  whethw  solitary  or 
.iving  in  herds,  the  habits  of  all  remain  the  sane ;  all  of  the 
same  species  appear  endowed  with  the  same  faonlties  and 
dispoeitioiu,  and  each  is  in  mental  powertha  same  through- 
out bis  life. 

Contrast  with  these  the  progress  of  man.  Id  his  origin 
weak,  naked,  and  defcDceles^  be  has  not  only  obtained 
dominion  over  all  the  animate  creation,  hot  thie  very  ele- 
ments are  made  to  serve  his  purpose.  Of  the  earth  he  has 
built  his  houses,  and  constructed  weapons  and  the  imple- 
ments of  art ;  he  uses  the  wind  to  carry  him  in  ships,  and 
to  prepare  his  food ;  and  when  the  wind  wilt  not  suit  him, 
he  employs  fire  and  water  to  replace  or  to  resist  it  By 
artiStjial  light  be  has  prevented  the  inconveniences  of  dark- 
ness; be  nas  stopped  and  made  rivers,  and  has  forced 
deserts,  marshes  and  fiirests  alike  to  bear  his  food;  he  has 
marked  out  and  measured  the  course  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
till  he  has  discovered  from  than  the  siie  and  fom  of  the 
earth  that  he  himself  inhabits. 

In  intimate  connection  with  his  exalted  mental  endow- 
ments is  man's  peculiar  possession  of  language.  Other 
aiiimals  are  naturally  speechless,  not  from  any  material  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  their  organs  (for  man  can  teach  some 
of  them  to  imitate  him),  but  firom  their  inability  to  form 
thoeo  associations  of  ideas  which  are  eaiential  to  the  con- 
struction and  utterance  of  words. 

The  peculiarities  above  described  will  probably  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  justi^  the  separation  of  man  as  a  distinct 
species  from  all  otners  in  toe  animal  kingdom.  In  these 
respects  indeed  the  diflbrenoe  between  the  lowest  man  and 
any  animal  ii  ftr  greater  than  the  ohange  which  any  q>eeies , 


can  be  proved  or  supposed  to  have  undergooe  in  any  period 
eftim^and  under  however  varied  eireumatanoes ;  mo  that 
if  denees  of  difference  of  this  kind  could  be  raeaaured,  there 
would  probably  be  as  much  justice  as  convenience  in  tbe 
classifications  of  those  naturalists  who  have  separated  man 
ttom  other  animals  to  the  greatest  possible  diUance  hj 
constituting  of  the  single  species  a  separate  genus  and 
order. 

We  come  now  to  the  ODDHderation  of  the  Tariations  to 
which  the  general  ohanetatiatioa  of  the  hnaua  nee  are 

subject 

Varieties  in  form  are  of  eoorie  chiefly  referriUe  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  stracture  and  proportion  of  the  parts  of  the 
skeleton,  and  we  find  the  noat  marked  eharaetora  of  tbe 
diffnent  races  in  the  varied  Anna  of  theskulL  Dr.  Pridiard 

(Saearc/us,    281)  refers  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  the 
skull  to  three  ^ncipal  divisions:— 1st.  The  aymmetrical 
or  ovtl  form,  in  whidi  are  included  all  thoee  of  the  Indo- 
Atlantic,  or  Iranian  nations,  comprising  the  countriea  bom 
the  Hitnalaya  mountains  to  the  Indian  Ooean,  includii^ 
tbe  whole  or  Hindustan  and  the  Deccan,  as  well  as  Persia 
and  Arabia ;  and  from  the  Oanses  to  the  borders  of  tbe 
Atlantic,  including  the  north  of  Africa  and  uearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.   In  tins  variety  the  head  is  rounder  than  in  the 
others,  the  forehead  is  more  expanded,  and  the  upper  jaw- 
bones and  zygomatic  arches  are  so  formed  as  to  give  the 
foee  an  oval  ah^M^  while  it  ii  nearly  on  a  ^ane  with  the 
fbrriiead  ud  dteek-honoa,  and  doea  not  pni{iei:t  towards  the 
lower  part  Tht  cheek-bones  neither  ^jeet  outwards  and 
latorally,  nor  forwards.   The  alveolar  process  of  the  upper 
jaw  is  well  rounded  and  liifi^tly  cnrvea  vertically,  so  that 
the  teeth  are  almost  exactly  perpendicular.    2nd.  The 
narrow  and  elongated,  or  prognathous  aknlt,  which  is  found 
in  the  Negroes,  the  Papuas,  Alfburotu*  New  2eaJaode^^ 
Australians,  and  other  neighbouring  ooeanie  tMions,  and 
of  which  the  most  marked  specimens  occur  in  tbe  negroes 
of  the  Gold  Coast   The  chief  character  of  theae  akuJ/s  » 
that  they  give  the  idea  of  lateral  compressioa  and  eloDga- 
tion.   "tbo  cheek-bones  project  forward  and  not  ontwud. 
Tbe  upper  jaw  is  lengthened  and  prqects  forwards,  ^ring 
to  tbe  alveolar  ridge  and  tbe  teMh  a  siaular  nrcgecbim,  ana 
thus  diminishing  the  foeial  angle.    Sti.  Tba  broad  and 
square-foced,  or  i^ramidal  skull,  which  ia  that  itf'  the  Tu- 
ranian, or  northern  Asiatic  nation^  Samoiedes,  Yukagen, 
Koriacs,  Tschuktaehi,  Kamtcbadalea,  Tonguaians,  Chinese, 
Indo-Chinese,  Tangutians  and  Ji^nese,  part  of  the  Tartar 
race,  and  of  the  Finnish  nations  of  Europe,  the  Esqui- 
maux, the  aboriginal  Americans,  and  tbe  Hottentots.  The 
Montis  afford  a  good  specimen  of  this  form,  and  the 
Esquimaux  an  exaggerated  one.   Its  most  striking  dniao- 
ter  is  the  lateral  or  outward  projection  of  the  sygomata,  to 
that  lines  drawn  from  each,  touching  the  sides  of  tbe 
frontal  bone,  will  meet  only  a  little  above  the  apex  of  the 
fwebead.   The  cheek-bones  projea  from  under  tne  middle 
of  the  oMi,  and  turn  badcwuds  in  a  la^  aidi  w  s^;nieat 
9t a  drela   The  orbits  are  large  and  dem;  Uie  upper  part 
of  the  foce  remarkably  plane  and  flat;  and  the  naaai^KNie^ 
as  well  as  the  space  Mtween  the  ^febrowi,  nearly  on  iha 
same  plane  with  the  cheek-bones. 

The  varieties  of  features  dependent  on  the  differenea  in 
tbe  form  of  the  frame-work  just  described  will  be  stoncc 
evident  Tbe  first  variety  is  distinguished  by  an  evenness 
and  regularity  of  features,  an  absence  of  any  excessive  pro- 
minence of  one  part  in  proportion  to  the  other,  a  sntooili  and 
gently-rounded  cheek,  compressed  and  small  lipa.  a  full 
and  prominent  chin,  and  the  wfaole  face  of  a  tolerably  re- 
gular oval  form.  It  is  prob^le  that  among  Euroi«aa 
nations  the  Oteeks  have  displayed  the  greatest  perfectim 
in  the  fixm  of  the  head,  at  least  acoording  to  the  fiuropesn 
standard  of  perfbctimi.  Blumenbach  has  described  a 
Greek  skull  in  his  oolleotion,  which,  in  tbe  beautr  of  its 
form,  agrees  perfectly  with  tbe  finest  works  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  and  renders  it  probable  that  the  latter  were  aotusl 
copies  of  nature,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  ideal  com- 
positions, intended  to  give  the  ex^esston  of  exalted  in- 
tellect or  of  d^nity.  The  same  author  describes  also  the 
skull  of  a  Georgian  woman,  equally  ranarkable  for  its 
elegance  and  symmetry,  and  sa^  thtf  its  form  agrees 
exactlywith  thatof  tbefaeadof  amaAloBtatueofa iqnnph 
in  the  Townley  Collection. 

The  features  craresponding  with  tbe  nurow  denied 
skull  are  distinguished  by  the  pieminenee  ot  the  jaws, 
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tnal  character.  The  compressed,  narroT,  and  retreating 
forehead ;  the  scarcely  prominent  nose,  with  its  'wide  ex- 
panded nostrils ;  the  thick  protruding  lips,  and  the  retreat- 
ing chin ;  the  projecting  cheeks,  and  the  heavy  ja^vs,  com- 
bine to  add  to  uie  characteristics  which  approximate,  though 
they  do  not  identify^  the  form  of  the  ucgro  with  that  of 
animals. 

The  features  of  the  third  variety  differ  scarcely  less  from 
the  European  than  those  of  the  negro,  but  in  a  different  di- 
rection. Instead  of  the  long  and  prominent  fiuse,  we  here 
find  a  face  which  is  broadest  transversely  from  one  clieek-bone 
to  the  other :  and  which,  as  it  gtadually  narrows,  both  above 
and  below,  acquires  somewhatofalozenge-shape.  The  nose 
is  flat,  the  space  between  the  eyes  generally  depressed,  and 
the  eyes  themselves  most  frequently  placed  obliquely,  with 
their  internal  angles  descending  towards  the  nose,  rounded 
and  open ;  the  lips  large,  but  not  so  prominent  as  those  of 
the  negro ;  the  chin  short,  but  not  retreating  under  the 
lips. 

But  these  varieties  are  not  separated  by  very  definite 
limits.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  negroes  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and  European  character  of  their  fea- 
ture!; and  daily  abservatioD  showi  Europeans  who,  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  skull,  the  lowness  of  the  forehead,  and 
the  prominence  of  the  jaws,  closely  approximate  to  the 
negro ;  while  others  in  their  features  resemble  the  broad 
and  flat-faced  Tartars  or  Chinese.  Within  each  of  these 
varieties  moreover  are  included  numerous  smaller  divisions, 
which  are  certainly,  though  less  prominently,  distinct  in 
their  features.  The  varieties  of  national  appearance  between 
the  Scotch,  English,  French,  and  Germans,  for  example, 
are  in  general  distinguishable,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define  their  differences.  Similar  subdivisions  of  cha- 
racter exist  among  all  the  varieties,  and  so  fill  up  the  in- 
tervals between  the  extreme  specimens  of  each  as  to  form  a 
regular  and  nearly  perfect  series,  of  which  the  Esquimaux 
and  negro  might  occupy  the  extremities,  and  the  European 
the  middle  place,  between  the  broad  and  high  features  of 
the  one,  and  the  narrow,  elongated,  and  depressed  skull 
and  fhce  of  the  other. 

Differences  in  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  (on  which  depend 
some  important  differences  in  the  external  form  of  the 
body)  have  been  often  supposed  characteristic  of  different 
ractia  of  men.  But  from  an  extended  series  of  obsen'ations 
by  Professor  Weber,  it  has  been  lately  shown  that  every 
form  of  the  pelvis  which  deviates  flrom  the  ordinary  type, 
in  whatever  race  it  may  most  frequently  occur,  finds  its 
analogues  in  other  races.  He  has  arranged  the  various 
ihapei  of  the  human  pelvis  in  four  classes,  the  oval,  the 
round,  the  square,  and  the  cuneiform  or  oblong ;  and  he 
shows  that  although  the  first  is  the  most  general  form  in 
Europeans,  the  second  in  the  Americans,  the  third  in  the 
Mongolians,  and  the  last  in  the  Africans,  yet  that  specimens 
of  each  kind  may  be  found  in  all  the  different  races. 

The  chest  of  the  negro  is  somewhat  more  expanded  than 
that  of  the  European,  the  sternum  more  arched,  the  ribs 
larger  and  more  roundly  curved.  In  general  also  the 
negro's  fore-arm,  measured  in  proportion  to  his  upper  arm 
and  to  the  height  of  the  body,  is  longer  than  in  the  Euro- 
pean. The  knees  of  negroes  often  appear  to  Europeans 
misshapen,  the  bones  of  the  leg  bending  out  from  beneath 
them,  and  the  foet  turned  outwards  in  the  manner  com- 
monly called  splay-footed.  The  tibia  and  fibula  aUo  are 
rather  more  convex  than  in  Europeans ;  the  feet  are  flat, 
and  the  os  calcis,  instead  of  being  arched,  is  nearly  in  a 
straight  hne  with  the  rest  of  the  tarsus;  and  the  ^astro- 
cnemii  muscles  have  the  greater  part  of  their  mass  high  up 
in  the  lees,  so  that  the  calves  seem  to  encroach  upon  the 
hams.  The  hands  are  generally  narrow;  the  fingers  long 
and  very  flexible. 

It  is  from  these  modifications  which  the  negro  presents, 
and  taking  extreme  cases  of  each  peculiarity,  that  there  has 
appeared  some  ground  for  supposing  the  negro  to  form  a 
grade  intermediate  between  the  European  and  the  monkey. 
But  there  is  no  character  in  which  the  difference  between  the 
lowest  negro  and  the  highest  ape  is  not  many  times  greater 
than  that  between  the  same  negro  and  the  highest  European ; 
and  in  all  the  important  points  of  structure  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  the  differences  which  the  n^ro  presents 
are  but  slight.  Tlie  length  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  some- 
what more  backward  situation  of  the  foramen  magnum,  the 
decrease  of  the  facial  angle,  and  the 'ejection  of  the  teeth, 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  prommence  of  the  alveolar 
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process  of  the  opper  and  if  a  slight  alloTOBce  be 
made  for  it,  the  negro  in  these  points  resembles  the  Euro- 
pean. So  also,  in  the  prominence  of  his  two  ossa  nasi, 
the  position  of  the  cranium  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
face,  the  equal  length  and  approximation  of  aU  his  teeth, 
the  full  development  of  the  mastoid  and  styloid  processes, 
which  are  nearly  or  quite  wanting  in  all  apes,  and  numer- 
ous other  essential  characteristics,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  races.  At  the  same  time  therefore  that  it  is 
allowed  that  the  characters  of  form  which  the  lowest  class 
of  negroes  presents  are  more  like  those  of  the  monkey  than 
those  of  the  European  are,  it  is  certain  that  the  approxima- 
tion is  but  slight,  and  that  a  vast  space  is  still  left  between 
them.  It  is  true  that  there  coincides  with  this  degradation 
of  form  a  very  low  degree  of  intellectual  development,  but 
it  is  not  lower  than  that  of  the  Esquimaux  and  Hottentots 
and  many  of  the  thu^  variety,  who  in  Eome  respects,  as  the 
breadth  of  the  skull  and  face,  are  even  more  distantly 
removed  from  the  monkeys  than  Europeans  are. 

Considerable  differences  occur  in  the  general  stature  of 
the  several  races  of  mankind.  In  the  temperate  climates 
of  Europe  the  general  height  varies  (torn  4^  to  6  feet;  the 
instances  in  which  individuals  have  follen  far  abort  or  have 
much  exceeded  this  standard  are  too  exceptional  to  be  taken 
into  a  general  account  [Dwarf  ;  Giant.]  Among  the 
native  inhabitants  of  America  great  varietiea  occur.  The 
Peruviana,  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  of  Noolka 
Sound,  the  Est^uimaux,  and  the  Chaymas  are  all  described 
as  very  diminutive ;  while  the  Payaeuas,  Caribees,  Cherokees, 
and  the  nativesof  the  regions  immediately  north  of  Canadaare 
said  to  be  generally  much  above  the  standard  of  Europeans. 
Tlie  height  of  the  Patagonia ns  also,  though  often  exaggerated, 
is  yet  remarkable  ;  the  most  authentic  accounts  agree  that 
they  commonly  attain  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  that  they 
not  unfVequently  surpass  it  The  standard  of  height  among 
the  Aflricans  appears  about  the  same  as  that  of  Europeans. 
The  Hottentots  are  below  the  general  size,  and  the  Bush- 
men still  more  so,  for  among  .hem  44  feet  is  said  to  be  the 
average  height  of  the  men,  and  4  feet  that  of  the  women.  The 
Caffres  on  the  contrary,  the  neighbouring  tribe  to  the  Hot- 
tentots, are  distinguished  for  their  height  and  strength. 
The  people  of  the  north  of  Asia  and  the  Laplanders  and 
Samoiedus  in  Europe  are  generally  shorter  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  warmer  climates,  but  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
who  in  other  respects  much  lesemble  them,  are  irf  about  the 
same  stature  as  the  rest  of  the  Europeans. 

With  these  varieties  in  stature  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  amounts  of  physical  power  possessed  by  different  na- 
tions. The  result  of  all  observation  has  been  the  exact 
contrary  of  popular  belief  which  asoribes  a  decrease  of  pby- 
fdcal  strength  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  intellectual 
power  acquired  by  civilization.  The  Spaniards  in  their  first 
intercourse  with  America  found  the  natives  in  general  much 
weaker  than  themselves ;  and  the  inability  of  the  natives  to 
sustain  the  severe  labour  of  the  mines  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  African  slaves,  one  of  whom  was  equal  to  three  or 
four  Indians.  Hearne  and  others  have  found  the  same 
feebleness  in  the  natives  of  various  parts  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and  Pallas  in  the  Buriats.  But  the 
most  exact  observations  were  made  by  Peron  with  the  dyna- 
mometer upon  12  natives  of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  17  of 
New  Holland,  S6  of  the  Island  of  Timor,  17  Frenchmen 
belonging  to  the  expedition,  and  14  Englishmen  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The  mean  xesulta  were  as 
fo^ws: — 
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The  substance  on  which  the  varieties  of  colour  in  the 
human  race  depend,  is  seated  chiefly  in  the  soft  and  most 
internal  layers  of  the  cuticle ;  the  true  skin  (cutis,  derma), 
is  similar  in  all  nations,  and  the  outer  hardened  layen 
the  cuticle  have  only  a  light  tinge  of  the  colour  of  those 
beneath  them,  which  constitute  what  is  often  called  the  reta 
mucosum.  [Cdticlb;  Skin.]  The  human  complexion 
depends  in  part  on  the  condition  of  the  cutis  and  its  vessels, 
and  in  part  on  that  of  the  cuticle.  In  white  nations,  accord- 
ing  to  tne  fiilness  or  oomnantiTe  emntiness  of  the  blood  • 
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vessda  of  the  ikin,  ve  find  bU  the  mdationi  of  complexion, 
fhim  the  deep  ri^ineu  of  fuU  health,  to  the  hianched 
pallor  of  licknea;  and  in  negroes,  the  same  changes  are 
indicBled  by  a  greater  intensity  of  the  blackneM  and  by  a 
dull  leaden  hue.  These  differences  howerer  chieHy  charac- 
terise individuals ;  the  national  variations  depend  rather  on 
the  ct'tide.  A  thick  and  opaque  though  colourless  cuticle, 
obscuring  the  blood  of  the  cutis,  assists  greatly  in  giving 
that  deadness  of  hue  and  phlegnaatic  aspect  which  distin- 
guishes  some  Europeans  from  others  who  with  a  thinner 
and  more  translucent  epidermis  are  marked  by  a  florid 
ruddy  complexion.  As  the  cuticle  becomes  darker  in  colour, 
it  (^Bcures  more  completely  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  the 
Bubjacent  tissue,  and  hence  it  is  only  in  nations  of  light 
eomplexion  that  auddea  bluahing  or  paleness  ii  at  once 
perc^itible. 

With  the  varieties  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  there  gene- 
rally c(rincide  analogous  differences  in  the  bair  and  eyes. 
It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  colouring  matter  ii  the  same 
in  all ;  being  combined  in  the  auti<de  with  its  peculiar  cells 
and  scales,  id  the  hair  with  a  homy  aubatanca,  and  in  the 
choroid  membrane  and  uvea  with  their  minute  roundish 
particles. 

Dr.  Prichard  refers  all  the  differeneei  of  complexion  in 
man  to  three  principal  varieties  -—I.  The  Mslanocomous, 
or  black-haired,  whidi  is  the  complexion  generally  prevalent, 
except  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
eoinddent  colour  of  the  tktn  variea  from  a  deep  black,  aa  in 
some  Africans,  to  a  much  liriiter  or  more  dilute  shade.  In 
the  coppeMwloured  nations  (a  America  and  Africa  the  dusky 
hue  is  oombined  with  red,  while  in  the  (dive-coloured  races 

Asia  it  is  mixed  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  In  intensity  of 
colour  there  is  every  shade  from  the  black  of  the  Senegal 
negro  to  the  light  olive  of  the  northern  Hindus,  and  from 
the  latter  there  may  be  traced  every  variety  of  shade  among 
the  Persians  and  other  Asi^ics,  to  the  complexion  of  the 
swarthy  Spaniards,  and  of  black-baired  Europeans  in  gene- 
ral. S.  Tlie  Lbucous,  or  Albino  variety,  examples  of  which 
occur  in  all  countries  [Albino],  but  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently in  hot  climates.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
total  absence  of  the  colouring  matter  <^  the  cuticle,  hair,  and 
eyes ;  hence  their  skin  is  wf  a  milk-white  or  pinkish-hue, 
the  hair  silky-white  or  M  most  yellowish,  the  iris  roey  and 
the  pupil  intensely  red.  8.  The  Xanthous,  or  yellow-haired 
variety,  which  ineludes  all  those  individuals  who  have  light- 
brown,  auburn,  yellow,  or  red  hair.  Their  general  com- 
plexion is  tkii,  acquiring  on  exposure  to  heat  and  light  not 
a  brown  bue,  but  more  or  less  of  a  red  tint.  The  eyes  are 
light  coloured.  This  is  the  variety  most  prevalent  in  the 
temperately  cold  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  whose  climate 
seems  peculiarly  fiivourable  to  the  constitution  of  bodv  con- 
nected with  it.  This  variety  may  spring  up  in  any  black- 
haired  tribe ;  as  it  has  in  the  Jews,  who,  though  generally 
black  haired,  present  many  examplea  of  the  light  foir  com- 
plexion and  reddish  hair.  Dr.  Prichard  also  adduces  (Sg- 
MorrAet,  &a,  l  3S8)  ample  evidenoe  that  ineianoes  of  this 
varied  occur  net  tmly  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Rus- 
sians, Laplanders,  Tartars,  and  other  Melanocomous  races 
<^  tlM  least  swarthy  shade,  but  among  the  Egyptians,  Afri- 
can negroes,  and  the  islanders  of  the  PaciGc.  1  be  majority 
of  these  last  cases  have  t>een  confounded,  under  the  term 
of  white  negroes,  with  the  real  Albinos;  but  they  ditTer 
from  them  in  the  mure  ruddy  bue  of  the  skin,  the  colour 
of  the  iris,  the  blacknesa  of  the  pupil,  and  the  llaxen  or  red 
colour  ofthe  hair. 

Other  varieties  besides  those  of  colour  occur  in  the  akin 
and  its  appendages.  The  skin  of  many  tribes  of  negroes  is 
peculiariy  sleek  and  oily,  flrom  the  abundance  of  aelraceoUB 
and  perspiratory  secretian.  From  many  also  there  is 
emitted  a  peculiarly  strong  odour,  and  Humboldt  says  that 
the  Peruvians  ean  by  ilie  sense  of  smell  alone  distinguish 
the  European,  the  American  Indian,  and  the  negro.  The 
cuticle  of  the  dark  tribes  is  thicker  and  coarser  than  that  of 
white  nations,  and,  from  the  greater  difficulty  of  separating 
the  latter  into  two  layers,  it  has  been  imagined  that  there 
ia  no  rete  mnooeum,  or  soft  cuticle,  in  Europeans.  The 
hahr  also  variea  almoat  as  much  in  its  texture  as  in  its 
eolour.  Its  diief  varieties  are  observed  in  the  copious,  long, 
•oft,  and  more  or  less  curly  hair  of  various  colours  in  the 
Xuropeau ;  the  atrong,  straight,  and  scanty  hair  of  the  South 
Sea  islanders ;  and  the  black,  fine,  wiry,  crisp  hair  of  the 
n^ro.  A  venr  general  ctuownerietio  of  the  darker-coloured 
uatims  ia  etuer  an  entire  want  of  beard,  or  a  very  scanty 


one  developed  later  in  life  than  in  the  vfaite  tacei.  If  r. 
Lawrence  (Lectures,  272)  has  adduced  prooft  of  thia  in  the 
Mongols,  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malays,  South  Sea  ta- 
landers,  negroes,  and  the  Indians  of  North  and  Soaifa 
America ;  but  the  fact  bu  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
practice,  which  is  generally  prevalent  among  theee  nations, 
of  extirpating  the  little  hair  which  they  have. 

In  the  performance  of  the  several  funetionaof  the  eco- 
nomy, it  has  not  yet  appeared  that  any  fixed  difference  ex- 
ists in  the  several  races  of  men.  except  in  cases  in  which 
the  variation  ia  due  to  the  difference  of  climate,  a^d  occurs 
alike  in  all  races  when  subjected  to  the  same  inOuencea. 
In  physical  endowments  auo,  however  great  maj  he  the 
distance  between  the  degrees  of  intellectual  and  moral  ele- 
vation possessed  by  civilised  and  uncivilised  nations,  yet  there 
is  suflBcient  evidence  to  prove  that  in  all  there  ma^  be  traced 
the  same  mental  endowments,  similar  natural  prejudicea  and 
impressions,  the  same  eonidausness,  tentimenta,  sympathies, 
propensities,  in  abort  a  commtm  physical  nature,  or  a  com- 
mon mind.   (See  Prichard's  JtemtKhet.) 

This  accordance  in  the  physiological  and  psychical 
pn^rties  of  all  nations  affords  one  of  the  acrong;est 
poMible  arguments  in  larour  of  the  whole  huniaa  race 
bein^  but  one  species ;  for,  as  Dr.  Prichard  ob&erves, '  the 
physiological  cluracten  of  race  are  liable  to  few  and  unim- 
p«tant  variationB  ;*  and  therefore  when  we  find  that  in  a 
number  of  individuals  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe  no  other  differeneei  occur,  either  in  the  average  lengdi 
of  life,  or  the  extreme  length  oeeasionaUy  attained  in  the 
periods  of  gestation,  of  in&ncy,  of  pubw^,  and  of  other 
changes  in  the  economy,  or  in  the  nabits,  instineta,  affi^ 
tions,  and  intellectual  focutties.  than  may  be  ftiriy  attributed 
to  the  differences  of  external  circumataocea,  it  may  be  at 
once  concluded  that  they  are  all  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  the  o^pring  of  one  common  stock.   This  argu- 
ment receives  support  ft'om  the  fact  that  in  many  animals,  of 
which  from  their  forms  alone  it  might  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  belonged  to  the  same  or  different  species, 
adiversity  occurs  in  their  physiological  chatactoi.  Thus  the 
wolf  anddog,  though  in  manjr  other  respectsdoadTieiembling 
each  other,  differ  in  the  period  of  gestation,  the  ue-wtU  cax- 
ryiogheryoung  ninety  days,  and  the  bitchCi^whateveivinetf) 
only  sixty-two  ot  sixty-three-  In  tike  manner  the  dog  ii 
atroi^ly  distinguishedfnmthewolf  in  hisintdination. which 
is  everywhere  observable^  to  assodaie  with  man;  andtbefitx, 
from  both  the  wolf  and  dog,  in  bis  solitary  habita.  Yet  in 
form  these  three  agree  so  nearly,  that  some  naturaltstahave 
deemed  them  to  m  the  same  species.   Similar  differeneei 
may  be  obaerved  in  the  ox  kind,  between  the  domeaticated 
ox  and  the  bison  and  bufialo,  which,  though  nearly  related 
to  bim  in  form,  are  totally  omoaite  indiapositioo  and  habits. 
So  also  the  moat  marked  differences  between  the  sheep  (in 
all  its  varieties)  and  the  goat  are  to  be  fi>und  in  their  in- 
stincts and  consequent  modes  of  life;  and  ao  on  thiDugh 
numberless  other  instance^  all  tending  to  prove  the  per- 
manence of  phyuokigical  and  paychicaTcharaotera  in  etdi 
species,  and  their  comparative  independenoe  of  thoee  in- 
fluences by  which  modiflcationa  in  fbrm  and  ctdoor  are  pro- 
duced. 

It  is  necessary  howevo'  to  show  that  the  stnictural  dif- 
ferences which  seem  to  distinguish  so  clearly  the  sevool 
nations  of  mankind  coincide  with  similar  variations  in  other 
animals  which  are  descended  from  a  common  atook.  Such 
varialion«  occur  especially  in  animals  which  have  been  do- 
mesticated, and  thus  subjected  to  influences  in  many 
respects  analogous  to  those  under  which  man  has  fallen,  in 
the  pnwress  or  decline  of  civilization.  No  one,  for  exam- 
ple, will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  the  varieties  of  dogs(which 
there  ia  reason  to  beUeve  are  all  of  one  species)  present 
fhr  greater  differences  in  form  and  colour,  and  in  some 
parts  of  their  habits  and  instincts^  than  any  that  are  observed 
in  man.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  the  most 
highly  domeaticated  races,  as  the  spairiel,  the  cranium  is 
more  fully  developed,  and  recedes  further  from  the  Arm  of 
the  skull  proper  to  the  wolf;  than  in  those  which  are  less 
cultivated,  as  the  mastiff.  In  this  we  can  trace  a  series  of 
varieties  very  anal<^;ou8  to  those  of  the  monkey,  the  negro^ 
and  the  highly  civilised  European. 

The  races  of  swine  present  even  mm  remarkable  in- 
stances of  variation,  which  have  been  particularly  described 
by  Blumenbach  (Beytrage  xur  Naturgetch.).  It  is  certain 
that  these  all  descend  from  the  wild  boar ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  swine  were  uaknowa  ta^^erica  till  carried 
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tfior*  bjr  Hhm  Sptnindi.  Yrt  in  that  aoontff  ihtj  hne  al- 
i««dy  degmentod  into  bmdi  my  diftrent  from  eadi  othw 
aind  flrma  their  orupiiaL  ThoM  Ukaa  toCubegtut  beeame 
a  TMM  vith  toei  ball  aipanloDf,  and  Uknm  of  Cubabeoama 
more  than  twioe  as  large  as  their  pn^nitors.  In  Nor- 
mandy tbeswina  are  remarkable  for  the  leogtb  of  the  bone  of 
the  hind  leff.  Swine  vith  solid  hooft  were  known  to  the  an- 
tientB>  and  breads  of  them  are  found  in  Hungarr  and 
Sweden.  In  some  also  the  hoof  is  dtTided  into  five  clens.  In 
Quinea  they  have  long  ears  couched  upon  the  back ;  in  China, 
a  large  pendant  belly  and  very  short  legs ;  at  Gam  Verd  and 
other  places,  Tery  large  curved  tusks.  Thus  toon  in  one 
epeoiea  ve  Ond  changes  even  greater  than  those  which  ooour 
among  men ;  and  as  to  the  most  important,  Blumenbaoh 
says  that  Uie  wIuAb  diflbcenoe  brtween  the  oranlum  of  the 
n^ro  and  that  of  a  Suropean  is  b^  no  means  ipmter  than 
that  whieh  ensti  between  the  oramum  of  the  wild  boar  and 
tluht  of  the  doneaUo  swine.  An  examinatkxi  of  the  dillbrent 
breeds  of  sheep,  hwrsea,  oxen,  goats,  eats,  rabbits,  and  still 
more  of  doraestio  fowl,  would  in  like  manner  show  that  all 
these  species,  even  while  under  observation,  are  subject  to 
greater  variations  than  are  found  in  the  different  races  of 
men. 

In  respect  of  colour,  a  perfect  analt^  holds  between  the 
varieties  of  domestic  animals  and  those  of  men.  In  all 
thoae  enumorated  above,  examples  occur  of  the  melano- 
comous,  leucous,  and  xanthous  varietieB  springing  up 
casually  or  existing  constantly  in  particular  breeds.  Thus 
even  in  England  tne  cattle  of  dilforent  counties  may  be 
recognised  by  thdr  colour  as  well  as  their  forms.  Azara 
remarka  of  the  horses  and  oxen  of  Paraguay  (where  both 
specie!  havs  mn  wild  and  multiplied  very  rapidly)  that 
while  all  those  that  are  domesticated  vary  considerably  in 
colour,  those  thvt  are  wild  have  alt  the  same  colour ;  the 
horses  a  efaesnut  or  bay-brown,  tba  oxen  reddish-brown  on 
the  back  and  black  on  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  analogy  between  the  variations  to  which  domesticated 
(and  more  rarely  wild)  animals  are  subject,  and  those  which 
are  observed  in  men,  is  a  strone  argument  for  the  unity  of 
the  human  species.  Another  wnicb  deserves  much  weight 
is  drawn  from  the  propagation  of  the  several  races.  It  is 
well  known  that  among  all  other  animals  the  hybrid  pro- 
ductions of  parents  of  diflbrent  species  are  either  quite 
barren  or  so  Iktle  proliflo  that  they  soon  become  extinct 
and  that  on  intermeoiate  raoe  cannot  be  maintained  even  to 
the  second  generatitm  without  a  return  to  the  pure  blood  of 
one  or  other  parent  On  the  other  hand  it  is  observed 
among  domestic  animals  that  the  progeny  of  different  va- 
rieties of  tibe  same  species  exceed  in  vigour,  and  are  even 
more  ptolifle  than  their  parents;  so  that  intermediate  races 
are  apt  very  soon  to  become  more  numerous  than  the  ori- 
ginals fl-om  which  they  sprung.  Exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  in  the  human  race.  All  nations  propagate 
together  with  equal  fociUty,  and  Dr.  Prichard  has  shown 
that  the  progeny  of  parents  of  different  nations  have  in 
many  instances  exceeded  those  ftom  whom  they  sprung 
in  vigour  and  in  ibie  tendency  to  multiplication. 

Lastly,  a  ctmaideration  of  the  diseases  to  which  mankind 
are  subject  shows  that  the  jpeater  part  of  them  are  com- 
mon to  all,  though  modified  m  different  climates,  and  though 
a  few  produced  oy  local  circumstances  are  peculiar  to  indi- 
vidual tribes. 

From  these  foots  therefore,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  in 
all  those  characters  in  which  external  circumstances  have 
least  influence  the  whole  human  race  agree,  while  in  others 
more  easilymodified  they  present  only  uioae  ohangeu  which 
are  observed  to  an  equal  or  even  a  greater  extent  in  animals 
known  to  have  descended  from  a  common  stock,  it  may 
fiuriy  be  concluded  that  mankind  is  composed  of  but  one 
species.  The  characters  of  this  species  given  by  Blumen- 
bach.  and  generally  received,  are:  '  Erect,  two-handed,  un- 
armed, rational,  endowed  with  speech ;  a  prominent  chin ; 
four  incisor  teeth  above  and  below :  all  the  teeUi  equally 
approximated ;  the  canine  teeth  of  the  same  length  as  the 
others ;  the  lower  incisors  areoL*  Tb»  same  author  divides 
the  species  into  five  varieties,  whose  characters  are  as  fol- 
lows (Lawrence,  £e«furff«,  p.  477):—!.  Caucasian  variety: 
a  white  skin,  either  with  a  fair  rosy  tint,  or  inclining  to 
lirown ;  red  cheeks  ;  hair  black,  or  of  the  various  lighter 
colours,  copitjus,  soft,  and  generally  curved  or  waving.  Irides 
dark  in  those  with  brown  skin ;  light  in  the  fair  or  rosy 
complexioned.  Large  cranium  with  small  face ;  the  upper 
MM  tntoiox  tegioiu  of  the  fomwr  putioulaily  developed. 


and  the  latter  fltUing  pupandiealarly  under  them.  Faee 
oval  and  stiaigfat,  with  dntinotfoatores;  expanded  forehead, 
narrow  and  rather  aquiline  nose,  and  small  mouth ;  ftont 
teeth  of  both  jaws  perpendicular;  lips,  partioularly  the 
lower,  gently  turned  out ;  chin  Aill  and  rounded.  Moral 
feelings  and  intellectual  powers  most  energetic,  and  susce^ 
tible  of  the  highest  development  and  culture.  This  variety 
includes  all  the  antient  and  modem  Europeans  except  the 
Finns ;  the  former  and  present  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia, 
as  for  as  the  River  01^,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Ganges 
(that  is,  the  Assyrians,  Modes,  and  Chaldisans ;  the  Sarma- 
tians,  Scythians,  and  Parthiana ;  the  Philistines,  Phceni- 
cians,  Jews,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  generally ;  the 
Tartwrs,  properly  so  called ;  the  tribes  actually  occupying 
the  chain  ta  Caucasus ;  the  Qeomans,  Circassians,  Min- 
grelians,  Armeniani ;  tiie  Turks,  Persians,  Arabians,  Af- 
ghauns,  and  Hindus  of  high  castes) ;  and  tiie  northern  Aftt- 
can%  the  Esyptians,  Ab^ssinians,  and  Guanches. 

3.  Thelvmgolian variety:— characteriaedbyolivecolour, 
which  in  many  cases  is  very  light,  and  black  eyes ;  black, 
straight,  strong,  and  thin  hair ;  little  or  no  beard ;  head  of 
a  square  form,  with  small  and  tow  forehead ;  broad  and 
flattened  face,  with  the  features  running  together;  the 
glabella  flat  and  very  broad;  nose  small  and  flat;  rounded 
cheeks,  projecting  externally ;  narrow  and  linear  aperture 
of  the  eye-lids ;  eyes  placed  very  obliquely ;  slight  projec- 
tion of  the  chin;  large  ears;  thick  lips;  stature,  particu- 
larly in  the  countries  near  the  north  pole,  inferior  to  that 
ofEuropeans.  It  includes  the  tribes  of  Central  and  Northern 
Asia,  as  the  Hongots,  Calmucks,  and  Burials ;  the  Mant- 
choos,  Dar-urians,  Tbneoosea,  and  Coreans ;  the  Samoiedes, 
Yukagers,  Koriacs,  Isehuktschi,  and  Kamtehadales;  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet  and  Bootan, 
of  Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  Ava,  Pegu,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Siam ;  the  Finnish  races  of  Northern  Europe,  as  die 
Laplanders  and  the  tribw  of  Esquimaux. 

3.  The  Ethiopian  variety;— skin  and  eyes  black;  hair 
black  and  woolly;  skull  compressed  laterally  and  elon- 
gated towards  the  Itent ;  forehead  low,  narrow,  and  slant- 
mg;  cheek-bones  prominent;  jaws  narrow  and  projecting ; 
upper  front  teeth  oblique ;  chin  receding.  The  eyes 
prominent;  the  nose  broad,  thick,  flat,  and  confused  with 
the  extended  jaw ;  the  lips,  and  particularly  the  upper  on^ 
thielL  All  the  natives  of  Africa,  not  indnded  in  the 
first  variety,  belong  to  this. 

4.  The  American  variety skin  dark,  and  more  or  less  of  a 
red  tint;  black,  straight,  and  strong  hair;  em^  beard; 
and  a  countenance  and  skull  very  similar  to  the  Mongo- 
lian.  The  forehead  low,  the  eyes  deep,  the  foce  brood, 

Sartieularly  across  the  cheeks,  but  not  so  flattened  as  in  the 
[ongols.  Mouth  large ;  and  lips  rather  thick.  This  va- 
riety includes  all  the  native  Americans  except  the  Esqui- 
maux. 

5.  The  Malay  variety :— brown  colour,  from  a  light  tawny 
to  a  deep  brown.  Hair  black,  more  or  less  curled,  and 
abundant ;  head  rather  narrow ;  bones  of  the  face  large 
and  prominent ;  nose  full,  and  broad  towards  the  apex ; 
mouth  large.  In  this  are  included  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
lacca, irf  SumatrBt  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  adjacent 
Asiatic  Islands;  of  the  Moluooa,  Ladrone,  Fbilipptne, 
Marian,  and  Caroline  ^ups;  of  New  Holland,  Van  Die- 
man's  Land.  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea. 

Cuvier  distinguishes  only  three  principal  divisions— the 
Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Ethiopian ;  remaining 
doubtAil  as  to  the  Malay  and  American  varieties.  Dr 
Prichard  on  the  other  hand  (and  his  authority  should  have 
the  greatest  weight  in  everything  relating  to  the  subject) 
divides  the  species  into  seven  principal  varieties:— 1,  The 
Iranians,  who  in  the  form  of  their  skulls  and  other  physical 
characters  resemble  Europeans,  in  which  are  included,  as 
before  detailed,  all  the  Caucasian  varied.  %  The  Turanian, 
who  are  nearly  the  same  with  the  Mongolians  of  other 
writers.  3,  The  native  Amarioan%  except  the  Esquimaux 
and  some  othen  resembling  than.  4,  Tne  HottentoU  and 
Bushmen.  6,  The  Negroes.  6,  The  Fapnaa,  or  woolly- 
haired  natiouof  Pb^nesia.  7,  The  Alfouieu  and  Aostrar 
lian  races, 
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bietdth  wies  from  about  8to  1 1  miles,  but  is  much  narrower 
at  its  extremities;  and  its  circumference  is  about  75 
miles.  Its  surface  is  about  220  square  miles.  The  Calf 
of  Man  is  a  small  island  situated  to  the  south-west  of 
the  island,  nearly  a  mile  from  it,  and  from  3  to  5  miles  in 
eircumferenoe.  The  Kitterlins,  another  small  rocky  inland, 
is  situated  between  the  Isle  and  Calf  of  Mao.  the  Isle 
of  Man  is  the  Mou  of  Gnur,  the  Honapia  of  Pliny, 
Monoxla  of  Ptolemy,  Menavia  of  Oroaios  and  Bede,  and 
Eubonia  of  Nennius.  Its  derivation  is  probably  from  the 
British  word  *  mon,*  which  means  isolated. 

The  island  is  intersected  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
runs  (torn  north-east  to  south-west  nearly  through  its  whole 
length,  and  chiefly  occupies  the  central  parts.  Dr.  Beiver, 
who  lus  fixed  the  heif^hts  of  89  of  these  hills,  considers 
them  to  compose  three  chains,  separated  from  each  other 
by  hiRh  table-lands,  and  crossed  by  three  very  narrow 
openings.  Snadeld,  the  highest  point  of  them  all,  is  2004 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  North  Barruie  rises  to 
1804  feet.  Ihe  mountains,  commons,  and  wastelands  are 
supposed  to  cover  50,000  acres,  leaving  i^ove  90,000  acres 
for  cultivation.  England,  SeoUand,  Iceland,  aud  Wales 
are  visible  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  on  a  clear 
day.  The  Neb,  Sutby,  and  other  atreama  which  flow  from 
the  mountains  enter  Uie  sea  at  Peel,  Laxey,  Douglas,  and 
Hamsey.   The  coast  is  in  many  pluws  very  precipitous. 

Rooks  of  mica-slate  and  clay  date  compose  all  the 
mountains.  These  slates  form  also  the  coast  at  Spanish 
Head,  where  some  precipices  exceed  300  feet  in  height. 
The  summit  of  one  of  the  cliffs  contains  a  druidical  mo- 
nument. Mica-slate  is  found  at  Snaflald,  the  rounded 
summit  of  which  is  covered  with  grass.  The  base  of 
this  mountain  is  rich  in  metals.  The  galena  which  is 
found  here  contains  from  90  to  130  ounces  of  silver  per 
ton.  Copper  pyrites  has  ft  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  and 
black -jacB  sdls  for  5/.  per  ton.  Clav^late  fbrms  the  largest 
portion  of  the  island  and  nearly  all  the  Cal£  In  one  of 
the  varieties  of  this  slate,  found  toward*  its  junction  with 
the  grauwacke  rocks,  the  surfhces  of  the  seams  shine  with 
metallic  lustre.  A  stratified  grey  stone,  which  is  used 
in  building,  is  the  second  variety  of  elay-date.  The  third 
Variety,  at  Spanish  Head,  is  used  for  lintels,  &c.  The 
rtx)Qng-slate,  drawing-slate,  and  one  of  a  Vermillion  colour 
near  Braddah,  make  up  the  other  varieties  of  clay-slate 
found  in  the  island.  The  secondary  slate  formation,  rest- 
ing on  the  primary,  consists  of  grauwacke,  gcauwacke 
slate,  and  old  red-sandstone,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  rocky  searcoaat  of  the  island,  but  does  not  extend 
much  inund.  The  diflb  of  this  £»mation  on  the  coast  at 
Spanish  Head  seldom  exceed  200  feet,  and  present  a  bold 
and  picturesque  appearance.  There  is  a  belt  along  the 
west  coast,  about  two  miles  in  width,  consisting  of  old  red- 
sandstone,  of  which  Peel  Castle  is  built.  Limestone  extends 
several  mites  on  each  side  of  Castletown.  The  steps  at  the 
main  entrance  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  presented  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  by  Bishop  Wilson,  consist  of  the  first  variety  of 
this  rock.  Castle  Rushen  was  built  of  the  second  variety, 
which  is  of  a  bluish-grey  colour.  The  third  variety, 
of  a  light  gre^  colour,  consists  chiefly  of  dhells.  The 
fourth  variety  is  magnesian,  rarely  contains  organic  re- 
mains, and  its  colour  is  yellow  or  white  grey.  Near 
Poolvash  veins  of  trap,  from  two  to  six  feet  brood,  break 
through  the  dark  grey  limestone.  Boulders  occur,  of 
which  the  moat  numerous  are  granite^  which  differs  from 
that  of  the  island.  Boulders  of  sienlte,  porphyry,  and 
quartz  are  scattered  from  north  to  south,  and  the  blocks  of 
clay-slate  and  mica-slate  mixed  with  tbe  quartz  prove  it  to 
belong  to  the  island.  The  other  boulders  not  formed  of 
quartz  appear  to  have  come  from  the  north  and  nortb-west, 
and  enormous  masses  of  them  are  found  high  up  on  the 
sides  of  one  of  the  most  elevated  mountains.  Boulders  of 
sienite  form  a  druidical  circle  near  Bisliop's  Court.  Granite 
in  situ,  containing  mica,  felsnar,  and  quarts,  is  found  in  blocks 
on  the  north  side  of  South  Bairule.  The  decomposition  of 
the  felspar  forma  a  fine  powdor.  which  is  sold  for  poUshing 
iron. 

The  soil  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  is  a  light  clay 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  tbe  clay-slate.  The  moun- 
tainous district  is  adapted  only  for  pasture,  and  judicnus 
culture  alone  can  render  the  hilly  parts  productive.  The 
coil  however  in  the  level  country,  extending  from  Kirkmi- 
chael  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  consists 
ef  laad,  clay,  and  peat,  and  cvutauu  exo«Uent  marl  The  wil  j 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  CasUetown  is  well  adapted 
for  wheat,  and  the  abundance  of  lime  supplies  the  &.nner 
with  a  cheap  manure.  Tbe  climate,  sdtbough  varaJile, 
damp,  and  windy,  is  temperate.  The  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  observed  are  about  77°  and  26"  Faiir.  respec- 
tively: tbe  msati  annuid  tem|ienturB  ii  about  49".  Tba 
annual  fhll  of  tain  is  about  37  mehaa. 

The  harvests  an  f^uentiy  late,  owing  to  the  Ornate. 
The  f^ricnlture  of  the  country,  in  oonsequenee  of  tbe 
attention  paid  to  the  hetring-nsbery,  was  left  very  moeh 
to  the  women,  who  were  accustomed  to  perform  all  tbe 
hard  work  of  a  farm,  and  frequently  without  their  aid 
the  corn  itself  would  have  been  unthrashed.   Tbe  amal]- 
ness  of  the  forms,  and  the  nature  of  the  leaaes,  very 
much  impeded  improvement.   The  breeds  of  catUe,  al- 
though Bishop  Wilson  was  not  inattentive  to  their  improve- 
ment, long  continued  very  indifierent.    When  hovrever  Mr. 
Curwen  formed  an  Agricultural  Society  at  WiH-kingtoa,  he 
did  not  neglect  the  interests  of  the  island,  but  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example  did  everything  in  his  power  to  improve  its 
husbandry.  SomeeseelLentfonnera&omEnglaDdandSoDl- 
land,whosettlBdontfaeiiland,aettheexampleof  goodfonn- 
ing.   The  annuiU  value  of  the  land  among  the  hills  varies 
from  S«.  to  1 0«.  per  acre,  and  in  some  of  the  best  cultivated 
districts  amounts  to  40f..  and  near  tbe  towns  is  still  higher. 
Many  of  the  hedges  present  a  very  unsightly  appearance, 
though  more  attention  is  paid  to  them  than  formerly- 
Wbeat,  and  in  some  years  potatoes,  have  been  exported  in 
very  considerable  quantities.    The  turnip  husbandry  has 
been  much  improved  lately,  and  is  steadily  advanciDg. 
Tbe  largest  part  of  tbe  island  is  in  the  hands  of  yeomen, 
who  form  their  own  estates,  which  are  from  10  to  2uo 
acres.    Few  properties  are  worth  more  than  ]  SOOl  a-y«ar. 
There  are  about  BOOO  acres  in  wheat,  whidi^  at  24^  quar- 
ters per  acre,  produoe  30,000  quarten;  of  barley  SOOO 
acres,  whieh,  at  4  qoarlen  per  acr^  piDdnoe  20.0o(f  quar- 
ten; and  13,000  acres  of  oats,  which  at  3  quartets,  produce 
39,000  quarters.    The  Houghton  sheep,  pecui^  to  the 
island,  are  slow  feeders  and  long  in  coming  to  mstohty; 
tlieir  wool  is  much  used  for  making  stockings.   A  joitieiQua 
svstem  of  tuniip  culture  has  recently  been  intzoduoed  iuio 
the  Calf  of  Man,  which  will  soon  make  this  deatdaie  spot 
productive.    The  best  means  for  effecting  durable  improve- 
ments in  the  agriculture  of  tho  island  are  a  judicious  adap- 
tation of  stocks  to  tbe  different  soils.    Thus  the  kyktes  and 
galloways  will  suit  inferior  aud  mountain  soiK  whUe  the 
short-horned  may  be  introduced  upon  rich  pastures.  A 
judiciotu  selection  of  such  varieties  of  grain  aUo  aa  suit  tbe 
Boili  and  the  climate  would  greatly  increase  the  productife- 
nesR  of  the  island.- 

The  early  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  obscure.  It  was 
governed  by  a  succession  of  Norw^ian  kings,  until  Mag- 
nus, finding  himself  unable  to  preserve  the  Western  Isles, 
sold  them  to  Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  aj>.  liii- 
Soon  afler  this  Alexander  reduc^  the  Isle  of  Han,  and 
appointed  Regulus  king,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a 
treaty,  stipulating  that  the  king  of  Man  should  furnish  ten 
ships  for  Scotland,  on  oonditiou  that  Alexander  defendud  tbe 
isle  from  all  foreign  enemies.  WilliamdeMontacute,  within 
English  furce,  afterwards  drove  out  the  Scots,  but  hts  poverty 
prevented  him  from  keeping  it,  and  it  thus  became  tbe 
property  of  the  kings  of  England.  In  1307  Edward  IL  be- 
stowed this  island  first  upon  the  earl  of  GomwaU,  and  tbta 
on  Henry  Beaumont  The  Scots,  under  Robert  Bruoe, 
recorereil  and  possessed  it  until  1340,  when  tbe  vol  of 
Shaftesbury  wrested  it  from  Scotland  in  the  re^  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  sold  it  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  was 
afterwards  executed  for  high  treason,  and  his  estates 
confiscated.  Henry  IV.  granted  it  to  Henry  Perqr,  ear) 
of  Northumberland,  and  in  1403,  in  consequence  of 
Henry  Percy  being  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  forfeiled,  the  king  of  England  gave  it,  witli 
the  patronage  of  the  bishopric  and  of  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices,  to  William  Slauley  and  his  heirs,  aflerwaids 
the  earls  of  Derby,  for  his  aid  iu  puttingdown  the  rebellioa 
of  Henry  Percy,  on  condition  that  he  should  give  the  kings 
of  England  two  folcons  on  their  coronation.  Thomas 
earl  of  Derby  relinquished  the  title  of  king  of  Man,  and 
took  that  of  lord.  James  I.  made  a  new  gram  of  the 
island  to  William,  sixth  earl  of  Derby,  which  the  parlia- 
ment confirmed.  James  earl  of  Derby,  in  consequence  of 
bis  adherence  to  Charles  I.,  was  taken  prisonerand  executed 
at  Bottop,  ia  mi.    His  vifo  de&fided  CuUflvRiuhen. 
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to  which  she  retired,  until  Christian,  on  whom  she  relied, 
and  who  had  the  command  of  the  forces,  capitulated  to 
JBirch  and  Duckinfield,  who  had  invaded  the  island  with 
ten  vessels.  The  parliament  granted  the  island  to  Lord 
If  airfeac  King  Charles  II„  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
save  it  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  son  of  the  earl  who  bad 
been  l>eheaded.  James  earl  of  Derby  dying  without  issue, 
the  inberitance  devolved  upon  James,  seconadukeof  Athol, 
who  was  descended  from  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
seventli  earl  of  Derby.  As  both  public  justice  and  the  re- 
venues of  the  kingdom  were  injured  by  the  island  affording 
undue  protection  to  debtors,  outlaws,  and  smugglers,  the 
BritisU  Rovwnment  passed  an  act  in  1726,  empowering  the 
earl  of  Derby  to  sell  his  royalty  and  revenue.  Various 
causes  howeve  prevented  the  sale  being  completed  until 
1764,  when  tht  duke  of  Athol  sold  his  sovereign  rights  for 
70,000/.,  with  h  3  civil  patron^;e,  and  the  two  castles  of  Peel 
and  Ruaben.  Ihe  duke  however  still  retained  the  title  of 
lord  of  Man,  enjoyed  all  its  ecclesiastLcal  patronage,  with 
mines,  minerals,  treasure  trove,  and  other  privileges.  The 
duke,  after  repeated  applications  to  government,  obtained 
a  perpetual  grant  of  a  fourth  of  the  net  customs  revenue  of 
the  inland,  and  enjoyed  the  honour  of  governor-general. 
By  a  subsequent  arrangement  with  the  duke  on  the  part  of 
the  English  government  (6  George  IV.,  c.  34)  Great  Britain 
now  enjoys  ali  the  sovweign  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
island.  The  eustonu  of  the  ports  are  also  vested  in  the 
crown,  and  a  new  code  of  revenue  laws  was  likewise  intro- 
duced that  year  (chap.  115),  which  established  tibe  privilege 
of  licensing  such  a  stipulated  quantity  of  certain  goods 
charged  with  specified  duties  as  will  serve  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

No  part  of  the  kingdom  abounds  so  much  in  Danish 
remains.  The  various  tumuli,  barrows,  weapons,  coins, 
and  Runic  characters  afford  clear  evidence  of  the  con- 
nection which  the  Northmen  had  with  this  island.  Some 
Druidical  temples  have  been  discovered.  The  venerable 
remains  of  Rushen  Abb^,  which  belonged  to  the  Cis- 
teroiao  order,  and  of  another  near  Douglas,  for  female 
votaries,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Bridget, 
show  the  influence  of  the  church  during  the  middle 
agM*  The  tumulus  at  Tinwald,  which  is  approached 
by  turf  steps  on  the  east,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  trun- 
cated etme  divided  into  three  stages,  which  are  raised  about 
three  feet  above  each  other,  and  proportionally  diminished 
both  in  circuit  and  width  until  they  approach  the  summit, 
where  the  king  of  Man  formerly  sat  on  solemn  occasions. 
The  local  laws  of  the  island  still  continue  to  be  read  and 
promulgated  here  annually  before  the  governor,  two  deem- 
jsters,  keys,  council,  and  various  officers  of  stale,  and  divine 
servioe  concludes  the  solemnities  of  the  day.  Tbe  Tinwald 
Mount  (which  means  eiUier  '  a  fence  for  an  assembly,'  or 
*  a  juridical  hm ')  is  situated  near  the  intersection  of  the 
high  road  Aram  QuMletown  to  Ramsey  with  that  bom  Dour 
glas  to  Peel. 

The  whole  island  wu  formerly  divided  into  600  portions, 
called  Quarter-lands ;  but  this  number  was  increased,  accord- 
ing to  toe  authority  of  Feltham,  in  1798,  to  750.  Possession 
for  twenty-one  years  gives  a  good  title  to  property.  The 
right  of  pasturage  for  a  certain  number  of  cattle  on 
the  commons,  ana  of  quarrying  stones  and  digging  peat, 
belong  to  proprietors. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  island  are  Castletown,  Doug- 
las, Peel,  and  Ramsey.  Castletown,  situated  in  the  south- 
west of  the  island,  is  a  neat  town,  with  spadout  and 
regular  streets.  There  is  an  open  well-built  square.  The 
houses  are  situMed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  small  creek, 
opening  into  a  Imy  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  the  extre- 
mities of  which  project  into  the  sea.  C!astle  Rushen,  in 
Castletown,  was  built,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  year 
960,  by  Guttred,  a  Dimish  prince,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  here.  The  stone  glacis  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The 
Btone-work  of  the  keep  and  several  interior  portions  of  the 
buildings  are  nearly  entire;  but,  inconsequence  of  the 
damages  done  by  repeated  sieges,  the  other  parts  have  been 
repaired.  The  prisoners  must  have  been  lowered  into  the 
keep  by  ropes,  as  there  are  no  steps  for  descending.  The 
first  stone  of  a  neat  and  beautiful  chapel  in  this  town  was 
hudby  Bishop  Wilson  in  1698.  The  college,  which  has  200 
pupils,  and  is  conducted  with  great  ability  and  success  by 
various  masters,  was  built  by  the  exertions  of  the  late  Bishop 
Waxd,  aided  by  1000^     by  BiWupBuxow.  Thenisslso 


a  neat  chapel  adjoining  the  college.  The  courts  of  ehaneery 

and  common  law  are  held  in  Castletown,  and  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor.  The  House  of  Kciys  meet  hen. 
The  number  of  houses  in  Castletown  is  calculated  at  500, 
and  the  popuhition  in  1831  was  2077.  When  the  last  cen- 
sus was  taken  the  number  of  prisoners  in  £he  gaoled  Castle 
Rushen  was  12  males  and  3  females. 

Douglas,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkbraddan,  formerly  written 
Dufglass,  and  supposed  by  some  to  derive  its  name  Jrom 
the  two  rivers  Doo  and  Glass,  is  situated  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  the  island.  The  bay  extends  three  mites,  from 
Clajrhead  to  Douglas  Fromontwy,  in  the  form  of  a  orescent, 
and  is  sheltered  nom  all  winds  except  the  sou^-east  The 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  magnificent  appearance  of  Castle 
Mona,  builthy  thedukoof  Auol,  and  the  numerous  gentle- 
men's seats  and  neat  cottages  which  surround  the  town, 
give  the  place  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  The  pier, 
which  is  520  feet  long  and  40  or  50  broad,  was  built  by 
the  government  at  the  cost  of  25,000^ 

The  old  streets  are  generally  very  inegular,  but  some 
which  have  been  lately  finished,  or  are  now  in  progress, 
ore  regularly  built.  The  street  which  fronts  the  river  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  older  part  of  the  town.  St. 
George's  Chapel  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  at 
the  West  end  of  the  town.  There  is  a  I^anoasterian  school 
capable  of  contaiuing  700  scholars,  which  is  well  attended. 
The  population  of  Douglas  was  6786  in  1831 ;  according  to 
a  more  recent  census  it  contains  800  houses,  occupied  by  1500 
families,  and  a  population  of  7000.  This  town,  which  a 
century  ago  consibted  of  little  more  than  clay-built  huts, 
has  now  the  chief  trade  of  the  island.  There  is  a  linen 
manufactory  and  a  paper  and  woollen  manuftctoiy  at 
Douglas. 

Peel,  formerly  called  Holm  Peel,  is  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island.  The  castle,  which  is  built  on  a  small  rocky 
island,  encloses  an  irregular  space  of  more  than  two 
acres,  and  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  narrow  channel, 
scarcely  a  foot  deep  at  low  water.  A  strong  wall,  built  as 
a  security  for  the  harbour,  conoeels  the  island  and  castle 
with  the  mainland.  There  is  a  pyramidal  mound  of  earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  castle,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  five  feet 
and  a  half  broad.  The  churches  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  (^r- 
main  are  situated  near  this  mound.  The  former  was  pro- 
bably built  before  the  Norman  conquest ;  the  latter,  which 
was  erected  about  1245,  is  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
island,  but  is  now  only  used  for  a  burying-place.  Peel  has 
only  one  church.  The  Methodists  are  almost  the  only 
dissenters.  There  is  an  endowed  school  fbr  grammar  and 
mathematics.  No  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  harbour, 
and  the  pier  is  altogether  destroyed.  This  town,  which 
flourished  through  smuggling,  ia  now,  sinee  it  has  cmsed. 
in  a  very  decayM  condition.  Tbo  popul^ion  in  1831  was 
only  1 729. 

Ramsey  is  situated  on  a  spaeiotu  bay,  where  there  is  safe 
anchorage,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  island.  It  is 
built  in  a  straggling  and  irregular  manner.  In  thu  town 
the  courts  of  law  for  the  north  part  of  the  island  are  held. 
The  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  dissenters.  Its 
population  in  1831  was  1754. 

The  herring-fishery  employs  about  250  boats,  of  firom  15 
to  30  tons  burthen,  and  from  2000  to  3000  fishermen. 
The  value  of  one  of  the  boats,  nets,  &c.,  is  above  80^. 
Successful  years  at  present  yield  40,000  or  50,000  barrels 
of  herrings,  of  which  one-thud  ore  used  on  Uie  island.  The 
deep  fishine,  if  properly  followed  out,  would  add  very  much 
to  the  wealUi  of  the  island,  and  would  form  an  active  body 
of  permanent  fishermen. 

Duties  levied  on  imported  goods,  ebaages  m  vessels  and 
boats  trading  to  the  island,  the  harbour  aues*  taxes  on  d<^ 
carriages,  and  public-houses,  are  the  taxes  of  the  island. 
The  two  last  are  expended  in  repairing  harbours,  roads,  and 
bridges.  The  customs  average  from  20,000^  to  25,000/. 
After  paying  salaries  to  the  officers  employed  by  govern- 
ment, a  sur^us  is  annually  remitted  to  England  of  from 
12,000/.  to  15,00«/. 

Two  steam-vesseUply  between  liverpool  and  the  island : 
there  is  one  from  Dublin  to  Whitehaven  which  calls  at 
Douglas,  and  there  is  oonstant  eommunicatioQ  between 
Scotland  and  the  island. 

The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  all  denominations  of  Christians  have  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  The  Methodists  are  supposed  to  be 
nearly  ono-tenth  of  the  population,  ^^Fho  nluo  sf  tbic- 
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teen  out  of  leventaen  livinn  in  the  diocese  u  90/.  per 
annum  each.  The  eptuopal  see  is  supposed  to  bare 
been  flxed  at  dodor  in  the  ninth  century,  but  the  site 
of  this  place  it  not  now  known.  The  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  whose  authority  is  wbolly  conRned  to  this  island,  is  a 
sutTragan  of  tho  archbishop  ofYork.  He  bas  no  seat  in  tlie 
House  of  Lords.  Several  distinguished  men  have  filled 
the  see  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Barrow,  Wilson,  and  Hildesley 
have  been  rarely  surpassed  bv  any  bishops  of  the  Christian 
church.   Barrow  endowed  scnools,  and  formed  a  system  of 

£ Brachial  instruction.  Bishop  Wilson,  who  filled  the  see  for 
fty-dx  years,  secured  the  people  of  this  island,  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  a  deliverance  ftom  thrar  vassalage  to  the 
lord  of  Uie  island,  and  monfbUy  and  successfully  defended 
the  interests  of  his  clergy  against  the  same  noble  flunily. 
He  translated  various  works  into  Manks.  and  commenced 
the  translation  of  the  Scripture  into  that  tongue,  which 
was  oompleted  under  Hildesley.  The  whole  island  felt 
for  bim  tim  affecttOD  of  a  father,  and  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  the  people  was  to  receive  his  bcnediclion.  Although 
offered  a  Disbopric  in  England,  be  preferred  bis  own 
Utile  island  aodTnarrow  income  to  rich  preferment  tn  bis 
native  country.  His  code  for  conducting  the  affairs  of 
his  diocese  was  so  perfect,  that  it  has  been  observed  of  it, 
Uiat  should  all  others  perish,  it  would  fully  supply  their 
loss.  Many  men  have  been  dlstint^uished  by  greater  origi- 
nality and  vigour  of  mmd,  but  few  have  equalled  him  in 
Christian  charity  and  benevolence. 

Tbe  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  has  an  archdeacon  and 
bis  assistant,  two  vicars-general,  and  an  episcopal  regis- 
trar, to  assist  him  in  managing  the  affairs  of  his  diocese. 
Ecclesiastical  courts  for  the  proving  of  wills,  granting  ad- 
ministration, and  carrying  on  suits  against  executors  and 
administrators,  are  held  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicars-general 
for  one  half  of  the  year,  and  by  the  archdeacon  or  bis  official 
for  the  other.  There  is  on  appeal  from  these  courts  in  all 
spiritual  affairs  to  the  archbishop  of  York.  The  vicars-ge- 
neral bold  a  court  every  Friday.  The  clergy  are  assembled 
every  year  in  convocation  at  the  bishop's  court,  and  a  consis- 
torial  oourt  is  convened  on  the  last  Thursday  of  every  month. 

All  the  lavs  of  the  island  are  contained  in  one  small 
volume.  There  are  no  barristen,  and  the  services  of  the 
attorneys,  who  act  both  as  attorneys  and  barristen,  ate  In 
many  cases  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  clients  pleading 
their  own  causes.  Law  is  cheap,  and  litigation  is  common. 
The  Manx  agricultural  population,  who  are  generally  yeomen, 
are  frank,  open,  and  kind ;  and  most  of  them  have  all  the 
necessaries,  and  some  of  them  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  House  of  Keys,  which  has  both  a  legislative  and 
judicial  character,  consists  of  24  of  the  principal  com- 
moners of  tile  island.  They  must  have  landed  property, 
and  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  They  are  now  a 
self-elected  bodv,  but  were  formerly  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
were  the  organ  by  which  they  acteo.  The  two  deemsters  have 
canal  jurisdiciion,  and  are  judgea  in  civil  and  orimtnal  cases. 
Tbe  Court  of  Chancery  is  held  eight  times  in  the  year, 
where  the  gorcmor  acts  as  chancellor,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  deemsters  and  other  chief  ofBoers.  The  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer is  generally  held  immediately  after  the  former,  and 
the  governor,  assisted  by  the  deemster,  is  sole  judge.  This 
court  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
revenues.  Tbe  common-law  courts  are  held  at  different 
places  for  the  different  sheadinga  into  which  the  island  is 
divided,  called  Glenfaba,  Mtchae£  Ayre,  Garff,  Middle,  and 
Ruithen.  The  courts  at  Peel  are  for  the  sheadings  of 
Gleofalia,  Michael,  and  Ayro ;  at  Douglas,  for  Garff  shead- 
ing :  at  Castletown  for  the  sheadings  of  Middle  and 
Rusben.  All  dinnites  about  land  and  ail  personal  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  are  tried  in  this  court  before  a 
jury.  The  deemsters  administer  the  oath  in  the  Mux  lan- 
^u^,  deliver  the  charge,  and  receive  the  verdict  There 
IS  an  appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  a  court  of  common-law, 
first  to  the  House  of  ICeys,  afterwards  to  the  governor,  and 
finally  to  the  privy-council.  There  is  a  general  gaol  de- 
livery twice  in  the  year.  The  high  bailiffi,  who  act  as  maeis 
trates  in  the  five  towns  of  the  island,  were  established  in 
Biid  can  hear  and  determine  all  causes  under  forty 
shillings;  they  also  maintain  the  peace  and  apprehend 
offenders. 

Bishop  Barrow  formed  a  school,  in  1666,  in  every 
Wrish  in  the  island,  and  Bishop  Wilson  says,  in  174;, 
'We  have  petty  schools,  which  are  tbe  foundation  of  cate- 
muBs  ia  every  parisfa,  and,  though  meanly  eadoTed, 


may  by  eare  beooma  ipaoial  means  of  improvetDent.'  Thm 
teaching  of  the  Mhux  language,  which  is  a  dialeetortls* 
Erse  or  Celtic^  has  eontrfeuted  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  natives,  all  of  whom  will  proDably  in  a  «barc 
time  be  able  to  speak  and  read  English.  The  preseot 
Archdeacon  Philpots  has  taken  much  pains  to  promote  the 
religious  knowledge  and  intellectual  mipFovement  of  tbe 
inhabitants. 

Population. — Bede  states  that  the  island  contained  only 
3(H)  nmilies,  or  about  KOO  pmons,  in  tbe  eighth  centurj. 
Holinshed,  in  1584,  says,  *Tber«were  fennnly  1300CaiBilic« 
in  this  i^Jid,  but  now  tearcelj  half  thai  nnmbar.*  Id  I S6* 
it  eontalned  SASl  men  between  the  ogca  of  16  and  CO:  la 
17S6  the  population  was  14,037:  in  1757  it  amounted  la 
19,144;  in  1784,  to  34,034;  and  in  1791.  to  37,913.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1831,  the  whole  number  in  the 
island  was  41,000.  The  increase  during  the  ten  Tean  pr»> 
ceding  1831  amounted  only  to  919  persona;  and  the  chief 
places  where  this  took  place  were  Douglas,  Kirkpatii^  and 
Ramsoy.  The  manufkoturers  in  tbe  Isle  of  Man  are  gene- 
rally weavers  and  a  few  spinners. 

(Townley's  Jottmal  in  the  ItU  (tf  Man  ;  Feltham's  Tmr 
through  the  Ale  qf  Man  ;  Wood's  Account  of  the  pamt  end 
pretent  State  qf  the  Isle  of  Man;  Committionere*  Bepnrt 
for  1793 ;  Ftifulation  Retunu;  BdaeaOon Betttrns ;  M'CuI- 
loch's  Siatittieat  Account  qf  England;  Commmmcatiom 
Jhm  the  lek^y 

HANAAR.  Island.  [Cxylon.] 

MANAKINS,  tbe  name  of  a  group  of  nnall  Inrds  re- 
markable for  the  rich  tints  of  their  ptumoge  {Pi^ra  <rf 
auihcn),   Mr.  Swainson  makes  them  a  iuMiiniO/  ct  the 

Ampelda,  under  the  name  of  PiprimB.  [^nu.J 
MANATEE.  [Whales.] 

MANCHA,  LA,  a  province  of  Spain,  hounded  on  the 
north  by  Toledo  in  New  Castile,  ontbesoafA  hj  Andmlucim, 
on  the  east  by  Cuenca  and  Murria.  and  on  tbe  west  hy 
Extremadura,   Its  greatest  length  ia  \^  mites,  and  its 

freatest  breadth  100.  It  contains  about  7500  Ktuoie  miles, 
ts  population,  according  to  the  census  of  178%,  amounted 
to  206,160  souls,  of  whom  749  were  priests,  739  monXv 
and  610  nuns;  within  the  last  fifty  years  however  \t  bu 
■omewhat  inereosed,  and  may  at  present  be  eodmated  at 
more  than  230,000. 

The  country  fer  the  most  part  conoisti  of  immense 
plains,  elevated  2000  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  barren,  sunburnt,  and  dusty,  with  seatrely  a 
tree  or  house  to  relieve  their  dreary  monotony,  and  afford' 
ing  only  a  scanty  pastunure  to  vast  numbers  of  mules  snd 
sheep.  The  towns  and  villages  are  mean  and  ruinou^  in- 
dicative of  tbe  decay  of  the  province.  Cultivation  is  alnsoit 
confiued  to  corn,  vines,  and  olives.  In  its  ^jeat  deficiency 
in  natural  beauty  La  Mancha  bears  a  striking  eontrut  to 
the  fertile  and  picturesque  regions  to  the  south  and  eait 
Such  is  tbe  centre  of  the  province.  Its  frontiers  are  mono- 
tainous.  On  the  south,  ferming  tbe  boundary  between  la 
Mancha  and  Andolncia,  rises  the  \otly  chain  of  the  Siem 
Morana ;  on  the  north  are  the  mountains  of  Ttdedoi  almost 
wholly  in  the  province  of  that  name ;  and  on  the  wmth«tsf 
of  La  Mancha,  but  within  its  boundaries^  is  the  Siena  da 
Alcaraz. 

The  province  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  La  Ifant^ 
The  capital  is  Ciudad  Real,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and 
fbrmerfy  a  flourishing  city ;  but  its  ti&de  and  manuficlures 
of  wool  and  leather  are  now  almost  extinct,  and  its  popiUa- 
tion  bas  dwindled  down  to  8000  or  9000.  Its  stteeta  are 
straight  and  regular,  and  it  contains  a  spacious  square,  in 
which  bull-fights  are  occasionally  held.  The  other  towns 
of  importance  are  Almagro,  Manzanares,  Val  do  I^ss, 
Almaden,  Quintanar  de  la  Ordeu,  and  Toboso — immor 
talised  by  Cervantes. 

Tlu  cumate  of  La  Maneha  is  intensely  hot  in  sub* 
mer,  and  rendered  severely  cold  in  winter  by  keen  winds, 
though  snow  and  ice  are  rare,  except  on  the  mwo* 
tains.  The  soil  is  poor;  it  is  parched  by  a  bon- 
ing sun,  and  scarcely  refreshed  by  nvers ;  for  the  Oigu^ 
Zancara,  Mundo.  Guadarmena,  Aiuer,  Jahahm.  Las  nss- 
nedas,  and  Guadalen.  are  mere  rivuleta.  The  Guadiana 
alone,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  and  intensets 
the  greater  part  of  the  province,  is  of  considerable  vuluiae. 
About  four  leagues  from  its  source  it  loses  itself  in  a  maisb, 
and  after  running  under  ground  for  five  leagues,  re-appears 
at  the  small  lakes  called '  the  Eyes  of  the.GuadiauiL*  Tban 
renmikable  phenomenon  l^g^JJgt  ^^v!^bf4lovmn  ^ 
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tben  IB  in  Spaia  a  WiSge  Ave  iMguet  in  length.  The  popu- 
lation of  LnManehaii  prineipBlIf  ■grioultural.  Wages  for 
field  labour  are  three  reals,  or  ievenpence-&rthing  stex- 
ling  per  diem.  The  productions  an  eom,  emecially  oats- 
olives,  which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oudad  Real, 
Almagro,  and  Malagon — and  wines,  which  are  excellent, 
and  so  cheap  that  a  gaUon  costs  no  more  than  fourpence 
aterling.  The  wine  of  Val  de  Penaa  is  the  most  esteemed : 
it  is  a  red  wine,  light  and  nay,  but,  unless  drunk  in  the 
provinoe,  is  much  iiyured  in  favour  by  the  skins  in  which 
It  is  customary  to  transport  wines  in  Spain.  Its  price  oa 
the  spot  is  about  3^.  lOt.  per  pipe.  La  Mancha  alio  pro- 
duces some  saffron  and  honey,  but  scarcely  anjr  fruit  Tbe 
mules  of  La  Mancha  are  Aimed  for  their  grMt  sise ;  mules 
and  asses  are  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  as 
there  are  ho  homed  o^tle  in  this  {HroTince.  Beef  is  conse- 
quently  not  to  be  obtained,  but  mntton  ooits  only  about  2id. 
and  brmd  ltd.  per  lb. 

La  Han^  u  rich  in  mineral  produotioni.  Iliera  is  a 
mine  of  silver,  at  present  abandoned,  together  with  sereral 
of  antimony,  near  Almod6rar  del  Campo ;  and  a  mine  of 
mercury,  belongiag  to  tbe  crown,  and  very  productive,  at 
Alnaden.  [Alhaion.]  Oehr^  roefc-crystal,  bole,  calamine, 
and  ciunabar  are  also  found  in  La  IiUnclM.  There  are  like- 
vise  several  springs  of  mineral  waters,  both  hot  and  cold. 

La  Mancha  formerly  possessed  some  considerable  manu- 
factures, which  have  greatly  decayed ;  but  the  spinning  of 
wool  still  gives  employment  to  several  thousands  of  the 
population.  Flannels,  blond  leoe,  leather  gloves,  hard  soap, 
ana  gunpowder  are  also  manuftctured,  but  all  on  a  small 
scale,  ana  for  the  consumption  of  the  prorinee.  Commeroe 
isatn  stUl  lover  abb;  and  were  it  not  fiur  tbe  productions 
of  the  soil  vith  vhioh  La  Maneha  snppUes  the  other  pro- 
vinces, it  would  be  utterly  dead.  In  exchange  for  these. 
La  Maneha  leoeivee  articles  at  Inxuiy,  and  even  many  of 
the  neeesBsries  of  life,  especially  in  the  vay  of  clothing. 

The  Manehegos  are  grave,  solemn,  and  punctilious,  but 
oourteous,  peaceable,  and  good-humoured.  1>e  lower  orders 
are  hardy,  industrious,  fru^l,  and  little  addicted  to  plea- 
sure. Everything  indeed  m  La  Mancha  partakes  of  the 
melancholy  character  of  the  scenery ;  and  were  it  not  for 
^e  charm  with  whieh  Cervantes  has  invested  the  province, 
and  the  similarity  of  manners  and  customs  existing  at  the 
present  day  to  tboie  depicted  in  his  immortal  work.  La 
Maneha  vould  be  to  the  travellw  the  most  dreary  end  unin- 
teresting part  of  Spain. 

(Laboioe'i  IHntrmr*  Dtacriptif  da  FBtparna  /  Tovn- 
•end*s  Jtrntney  through  apain;  loglis's  Spatn  ^  1830; 
Cms,  yiagg  da  EtpaSa.) 

MANCHE,  a  department  of  France^  deriving  its  nune 
from  La  Manche  (the  SleeveX  or  English  (^annel,  on  the 
coast  of  which  it  lies.   It  is  bounded  on  the  west,  aortfa, 
and  north-east  by  the  Channel ;  on  the  east  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Ome ;  and 
on  tbe  south  by  those  of  Mayenne  and  Hie  et  Vilaine.  Its 
form  is  irregular,  but  approximates  to  that  of  a  rectangle, 
having  its  greatest  length  from  north  by  vest  to  south  by 
east,  from  Cape  de  la  Hogue  to  tbe  neiahbourbood  of  St. 
James,  93  miles;  and  it  greatest  breadUi  from  Pontorson 
through  Mortain  to  the  border  of  the  department  of  Ome, 
39  mius.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  S298  square  miles,  which 
is  rather  under  the  average  area  of  the  French  department^ 
and  about  equal  to  the  eoirioint  areas  of  the  Bnnish  coun- 
ties of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  population  of  the  department 
in  1831  was  691,284  ;  in  1836  it  was  994.383,  showing  an 
increase  of  only  3098,  little  more  than  a  half  per  cent,  in 
five  years,  and  giving  258  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In 
amount  and  density  of  population  the  department  eiceeds 
the  average  of  tbe  French  departments  in  the  proportion  of 
five  to  three ;  but  is  much  exceeded  by  the  English  coun- 
ties with  which  we  have  compared  it   The  chief  town  is 
St  L6  on  the  river  Vire,  in  49*  7'  N.  lat  and  1"  6'  W.  long. ; 
152  miles  flvn  Paris,  in  a  direct  line  west  l^  north,  or  1 71 
miles  by  the  road  through  Mantee,  Bvreux,  Oaen,  and 
Bareux. 

Tike  eoaat-Une  ftnou  two  sides  (the  north  and  the  west) 
of  the  roetani^  to  whieh  the  limn  of  the  department  ap- 
proximates, and  part  of  tbe  third  side  (the  eastern) ;  the 
northern  part  of  the  department  is  a  peninsula,  formerly 
known  as  tbe  district  of  Le  (yotantin,  or  Cotentin,  from  the 
town  of  Coutancej*.  Tbe  coast-line  ftvms  on  the  south-west- 
em  side  of  the  department  tbe  bay  of  St  Micfiael,  which  is 
OGOopied  1^  shoals,  interseeted  by  tbe  ehannels  of  tbe  rivns 


that  empty  themselves  into  the  bay.  From  this  bay  the 
coast  mns  in  a  tolerably  regular  line  north  by  west  to  the 
villsge  of  Carteret,  receiving  the  Sienne,  the  Ay,  and  some 
other  Mnall  streams.  From  the  village  and  small  sandy 
haven  of  Carteret  the  coast  mns  north  to  the  rocky  head- 
lands of  Cape  FlBmanviUe-  and  tbe  Nez  (Ness  or  Nose)  de 
Jobourg,  between  which  is  the  small  bay  (Anse)  of  Vaaville. 
Near  the  Nes  de  Jobourg  is  Cape  la  Hogue,  the  north- 
western point  of  the  rectangle.  Opposite  to  the  western 
coast  are  the  little  island  of  Chausaey  with  its  granite  quar- 
ries, and  tbe  Channel  Islands,  whieh  belong  to  England ; 
Jersey  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  tbe  Ay,  luid  Aurigney  or 
Alderaey,  the  nearest  to  the  French  coast,  is  opposite  Cape 
la  Hogue,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Raz  de  Blut- 
chart,  or,  as  the  English  term  it,  die  Race  of  Alderney. 
The  northern  eoast  from  C!ape  la  Hogue  to  Fointe  Bar- 
fleur,  the  north-eastera  point  of  the  rectangle,  forms  a 
shallow  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  vhioh  are  the  roadstaail  and 
town  of  Cherbourg.  The  roadstead  is  defended  bv  a  digue, 
or  breakwater,  having  a  small  island  lU  each  ena ;  that  at 
the  east  end  is  called  Pel£e.  Near  Cherbouig  the  coast  is 
high  and  abrapt  From  Points  Bartleur  the  coast  runs 
southward  in  an  irregular  line  to  the  isstuary  of  the  Douve 
and  the  Vire,  which  is  full  of  shoals.  Tbis  eastern  coast  is 
skirted  above  highwater-mark  by  a  marshy  flat  a  mile  and 
a  htdf  broad  in  some  places,  along  the  immediate  margin  of 
the  sea  by  sandy-downi,  and  below  highvater-mark  by 
broad  sands  and  rocks;  It  has  opposite  to  it  tbe  nnaU 
island  of  St  Marcouf. 

The  department  has  not  any  mountains,  but  a  range  of 
hills,  some  of  them  of  oonsiderable  hnght,  branching  from 
the  Armorican  chain,  extends  dirough  it  from  south  to  north. 
The  principal  streams  flov  from  these  heights  eastvard  or 
westward  into  the  sea,  owing  to  the  proximi^  of  which  all  the 
vatoreonrses  are  short 

The' primitive  rocks  overspead  the  greater  part  of  tbe  de- 
partment but  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast  and  of  the  country 
about  Valognes,  Carentan,  and  St.  Ld  ia  occupied  by  later 
formations.  Between  Carentan  and  Valognes  the  elevated 
tract  behind  the  tow  marshes  that  skirt  tne  shore  is  com- 
posed of  blue  lias,  which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance 
inland.  This  lias  closely  resembles,  in  its  fossil  remains, 
that  of  the  south  of  England ;  the  white  and  blue  strata  are 
commonly  much  intermixed.  The  new  red  sandstone  is 
abundant  between  (Tarentan  and  St.  L6 ;  it  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  red  marl  and  red  sandstone  mixed  with  tbe 
usual  blue  and  white  strata;  between  Carentan  uid  Isigny 
it  is  yellowish  mixed  with  red  and  grey,  and  is  tolerably 
compact  Red  marl  and  red  sandstone  belonging  to  this 
formation  are  found  near  Valognes  and  along  the  coast  in- 
termingled with  gravel  beds  composed  of  the  rocks  of  this 
formation,  intermixed  with  quarts  rock,  on  which  in  several 
places  the  new  red-sandstone  is  found  to  rest.  This  quartz 
rock  has  in  some  parts  been  denuded ;  it  is  found  between 
Valognes  and  Cherbourg  alternating  with  argillaceous  slate. 
Argillaceous  slate  and  grauwack^  occupy  the  east  of  the 
department  about  St  £&.  Granite,  resembling  that  of 
Dartmoor,  is  found  at  St  Vaast  near  Pointe  Barfleur. 

A  bed  of  limestone,  probably  belonging  to  tbe  supracre- 
taceous  rocks,  is  quarried  between  Carentan  and  Valognes ; 
and  another  limestone  of  uncertain  date  is  found  in  taa  im- 
mediate vichiity  of  the  latter  plaoe.  (QeoL  TVamact^  2nd 
series,  vol.  i.) 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  not  great 
There  is  one  iron-work,  having  one  ftirnace  for  making  pig- 
iron,  and  one  foi^  for  vrought-iron.  No  coal  is  procurea, 
but  granite,  slates,  and  stones  for  millstones  and  vbetstones 
ate  quarried ;  kaolin  and  potters*  earth  are  procured ;  and 
there  are  some  miitenl  springs,  and  in  die  marshea  con- 
siderable salterns. 

Tbe  largest  river  is  tbe  Vire,  which  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ome,  and  enters  tbis  department  on  tbe  east  side 
near  Tessy,  from  whence  it  flows  northward,  just  wiibin 
and  in  one  ^rt  on  the  bounda^  of  the  department  past  St. 
Ld  into  theEnglish  Channel.  The  whole  lengUi  (tf  the  Vire 
is  about  60  mues,  for  about  eight  of  whidi  it  is  navigable. 
The  Douve  rises  near  the  vest  coast  of  tbe  puunsula  of 
Cotentin,  across  which  it  flows  in  a  winding  ciunnel  to  the 
eastward,  until  it  foils  into  the  same  inlet  or  estuary  as  the 
Vire.  Its  whole  length  is  about  34  miles,  for  above  half  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  Tbe  Merderet  and  tbe  Sive,  small 
feeders  of  the  Douve,  about  12  miles  long,  are  navisvbl^ 
the  first  for  about  four  mile^  the  seamd.  for  about  Uuee; 
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find  the  Tante,  tnotho-  small  feeder  of  tlie  une  rtTer,  20 
or  22  milei  long,  is  navigable  for  about  14  or  13  mile*.  Hie 
Ginope  and  the  Saire  ruu  into  the  bo&  on  the  east  coast ; 
the  IHvetto,  at  Cherbourg  on  the  north  coast,  and  the 
Ay  on  the  west  coast:  these  are  all  small  The  Slenne  rises 
in  the  department  of  Odvados  and  flows  north*vest  across 
the  department  into  the  sea;  its  length  is  about  38  or  40 
miles,  of  which  only  five  are  navigable.  Its  principal  feeder 
is  the  Soulle,  which  flows  by  Coutances ;  the  Airon  and  the 
Venne  are  smaller.  In  the  south  of  the  department  are  the 
Gelune,  or  Selune  (34  miles  long,  with  fire  miles  of  naviga- 
tion), which  rises  in  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  flovB  across  it  into  the  sea  opposite  Mont  St. 
MicbeU  receiving  in  its  course  the  Demn,  the  Brevon,  and 
the  Oir ;  the  (28  to  30  miles  long),  which  falls  into  the 
sea  near  the  Celune ;  and  the  Couesnon  [Ills  st  Vilainb], 
of  which  only  a  small  portion,  including  a  navigation  of  five 
mites,  belongs  to  the  department 

The  Teretle  and  the  Madelatne,  two  strcama  to  which  the 
government  returns  assign  a  nav^tion  of  four  and  five 
miles  respectively,  are  not  markea,  at  leut  under  those 
names,  m  Brum's  map.  The  total  amount  of  inland  navi- 
gation is  about  7i  miles. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  ^vemment  roads,  is 
eight,  of  departmental  roads  23;  tc^ther  31-  Theaggregate 
length  of  the  government  roads  was  (1st  Jan.,  1tf37)  227 
miles,  of  which  213  miles  were  in  repair,  II  miles  out  of 
repair,  and  three  miles  unfinished.  The  aggregate  length 
of  the  departmental  roads  was  360  miles,  of  which  20 1  vete 
in  repair  and  159  out  of  repair.  The  principal  road  is  that 
from  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  which  enters  the  department  on 
the  east  at  the  village  of  Anville  on  the  Vire,  between 
Zsigny  (Calvadoa)  and  Cazentan.  and  inns  through  Caren- 
tan,  Sainte-H£re-£ftlise,  and  Valognea.  The  road  from 
Paris  to  St.  L&  branches  off  from  the  flvegoing  at  Bayeux 
(Calvados)  and  entering  the  department  on  the  east,  at  St. 
Quentin  on  the  EUe,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Vire,  runs  to  St. 
Ld.  The  road  from  Psris  to  Avranches  branches  oS  from 
the  Cherbourg  road  at  Caen  and  runs  through  Villedieu. 
Roads  run  from  St.  Ld  northward  to  Carentan ;  westward 
to  Coutances,  where  it  joins  a  road  from  Carentan  to  Gran- 
ville; and  souUiward  to  Villedieu,  where  it  joins  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Avranches.  Roads  run  from  Granville  to 
Villedieu  and  to  Avranches ;  and  from  Avranches  to  Pontor- 
son  on  the  Couesnon  and  so  into  Bretagne.  A  road  from 
Caen  (Calvados)  to  Rennes  (lUe  et  Bretagne)  crosses  the 
south-eastern  eomer  of  the  department  through  Hortain 
and  St.  Hilaire.  The  bye-roads  and  paths  amount  to 
nearly  14,000,  with  au  aggregate  length  of  nearly  10,000 
miles. 

The  arable  land  of  the  department  comprehends  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  soil ;  the  corn  grown  exceeds  the 
consumption  of  the  department  and  the  average  produce  of 
the  departments  of  France,  especially  in  buckwheat  and 
barley ;  more  buckwheat  is  grown  than  of  any  other  grain ; 
the  quantity  of  oats,  rye,  and  maslin  or  mixed  com  raised  is 
small.  Flax  and  hemp  are  raised  in  great  quantity.  Pulse  is 
good;  the  fruit  is  of  middling  quality.  The  quantity  of  ground 
occupied  for  orchards  is  perhaps  greater  tfaui  in  any  other  de- 
partment; the  apples  are  grown  for  making  dder.  The  quan- 
tity of  meadow-land  is  also  vwy  considcrahte,  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  department ;  horses  and  homed  cattle  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  cattle  are  of  one  of  the  finest  breeds  in 
France.  The  proportion  of  cows  is  great,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  butter  is  exported.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  not  very 
good ;  it  is  considered  that  the  long  woolled  I«icester  breed 
might  be  introduced  with  great  advantage.  The  rearing  of 
swine,  poultry,  and  bees  is  in  some  parts  an  object  of  great 
attention.  There  are  no  vineyards  and  but  little  woodland ; 
the  forest  trees  are  chiefly  oak,  beech,  and  birch. 

The  department  is  divided  into  six  arrondissements,  as 
follows:— 


Fopnl^Mi  in  Com- 
1831.  1936.  mmicw. 


AiMfn 
■qunnOw. 

Saint  Ld       £.          436  99,250  100,717  120 

Coutances  W.  513  136,847  135,980  137 
Valognes    N.  and 

Central       401  95,660  95.950  118 

Cherbourg     N.          233  75,4S8  76,673  73 

Avranches  S.W.        379  110,468  110,821  124 

IfolUta      S.E.         337  73,571  74,241  73 

3,296  591,284  094,382  645 


There  are  49  cantons,  or  districts,  weh  under  tha  j  arisdio 
tion  of  a  justice  of  the  peacft 

In  the  arrondiaaement  of  St  L6  are,  St  1.0  (pop.  in  1331, 
8154  town,  8431  whole  commune;  in  1836,  9069  commune) 
[L6,  St.]  and  Tessy,  on  the  Vire;  lliorigny,  or  Torigny 
(pop,  2121  town,  2184  whole  commune),  and  Oericy.  in  the 
country  east  of  that  river ;  Guilain,  near  the  source  of  the 
Venne ;  Canisy  and  Marigny,  near  St  Ld ;  and  Carentan.  st 
the  junction  of  the  Taute  and  the  Douve.   Thorigny  had 
formerly  a  fortress,  built  during  the  occupation  of  Norman- 
die  by  the  English,  on  the  site  of  which  was  erected  a  mag- 
nificent mansion,  of  which  only  one  wing  remains.  Caren- 
tan (pop.  2292  town,  2773  whole  commune),  situated  in  a 
marshy  and  unhealthy  district,  is  surrounded  by  ruined  valb 
and  defended  by  a  strong  castle-    Trade  is  carried  on  in 
com,  cider,  hemp,  flax,  honey,  butter,  fish,  cattle,  and 
horses,  l^re  are  aome  manufibctutea  of  lace  and  eocton. 

In  the  arrondiasement  of  Coutances  are,  Coutances  ({m^ 
in  1831,  8957;  in  1836,  7663  for  the  commune)  £Cor- 
TAircRs]  and  Gerisy-la-Salle,  on  the  Soulle ;  Hombie,  or 
Hambye  (pop.  3684),  St.  Denis,  Gavray,  and  Cerenees.  on 
or  near  the  Sienne ;  Brehal,  in  the  country  south-west  of 
that  river ;  Piriers,  near  the  Taute ;  Cr&nce  and  Lessay, 
on  or  near  the  Ay,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  a  small  har- 
bour; La  Haye-du-Puits,  on  the  Houillabec,  a  small  feeder 
of  the  Douve  ;  and  Pretot,  between  La  Haye-du-Puits  and 
Carentan.  Cerixy-la-Salle  has  a  manufactory  of  calico,  and 
near  Criance  and  Lessay  are  considerable  saliems.  The 
sailors  of  Agon,  a  village  of  1500  inhabitants,  at  the  mouiti 
oi  the  Sienne,  which  forms  a  small  harbour,  are  engSi^d  m 
the  Newfoundland  ood-flsbery. 

In  the  arrondiss^ent  of  Valognes  ar^  Valognes  (pop;.ii 
1831,  6336  town,  6940  whole  commune ;  in  1836,  6655  com- 
mune), Montebourg  (pop.  2423  town,  2523  wfao7e  commune), 
Sainte-Mire-Eglise,  and  Le  Homme,  on  ornearrAe  Jtferderet ; 
Bricquebeo  (pop.  4255),  Sl  Sauveur,siid  Pont  I'Abb^,  oa 
or  near  the  Douve ;  Barneville,  on  the  haven  of  Carferet 
on  the  west  coast;  and  Barfleur,  Tatihou,  Suut-Vaast 
(pop.  3-502),  Quettehou,  and  La  Hougue,  on  the  eastern 
coast   Valognes  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley.  It  is 
said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  destruction  by  Kre  of  m. 
antient  city  close  by,  which  Malta  Bruo  and  othet&,  misled 
probably  by  the  modern  name  of  the  commune  in  which  ib 
ruins  stand  (AUaume),  suppose  to  have  been  the  Alauoe  <^ 
the  antients,  but  which  M.  D*Anville  conaiders,  and  wiili 
better  reason,  to  have  been  Cmciatnium,  the  chief  town  oT 
the  Veneli,  or  Unelli.   There  was  antiently  a  strong  assk 
at  Valognes,  which  was  taken  by  Bertrmid  dn  Goescltn 
(A.D.  1 364)  from  Charles  le  Mauvais,  king  of  Navarre.  Tba 
town  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  during  the  van 
of  the  English  in  France,  under  Henry  V.  and  VJ, ;  tvl 
was  again  the  object  of  contest  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  troubles  of  the  minority  of  Laaii 
XIV.   The  inhabitants  manufacture  porcelain,  felt,  cotton- 
yam,  and  lace;  there  are  dye-houses  and  tan-^uds;  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  linens,  gloves,  and  paper.  The  maaii' 
focture  of  wooUen-cloth,  once  flourishing,  has  gone  to  decar. 
There  are  a  public  library,  a  high-school,  an  agriculturil 
society,  and  a  poor-house  or  hospital,  by  the  inmates  of 
which  lace  is  made. 

In  the  ammdissement  of  Cherbourg  are.  Cheibonig  (pop. 
in  1631,  18,377  town,  18,443  whole  commune;  in  li!36, 
19.315  whole  commune)  [C^BKBonso],  on  the  sea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Divette;  Los  Pieux,  near  the  w«t  coast;  and 
St.  Pierre-Eglise  (pop.  about  2300),  near  the  oortii  coast, 
between  Cherbourg  and  Pointe  Barfleur.  At  Saint- Pierre* 
Eglise  is  a  large  linen  mann&ctory,  and  at  the  village  of 
Tour-la- Ville  (pop.  3624)  near  Cherbourg  are  slate  quuries ; 
there  were  formerlyextensive  glass-works  here.  AtSt.Vaast, 
near  SL  Fierre-Eglise,  cotton-yam  and  calico  are  manufao 
tured. 

lu  the  department  of  Avranches  are,  Avranches  (pop.  in 
1831,  7000  town,  7269  whole  commune;  in  1836,  7690  con- 
mune)  [Avbanchbs]  and  Breoey,  on  the  S£e;  ViUediea 
(pop.  3074  town.  3095  whole  commune),  on  the  Sienne;  La 
Lande,  on  the  Airon ;  La  Hu-e-Peanel  and  Sartilly,  in  the 
eountiy  north  of  the  S£e;  (jranvdle  (pop.  7350)  [Gkait- 
tillbX  Gfeoest,  and  Pontorson,  on  or  near  the  vesteoast; 
Ducey,  on  the  Celune;  and  Saint-James  (pop.  1790  town, 
3104  commune),  on  the  Brevon.  Villedieu  owes  its  origin 
to  a  grant  of  the  territory  in  which  it  stands,  made  by 
Henry  1.  of  England,  duke  of  Normandie,  to  the  Ho^tal 
of  Jerusalem.  The  village  which  rose^n  the  possession  of 
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of  the  HoBpitaDen,  called  Theopolis,  or  God's  town  (In  Fiencb. 
Yille  Dieu)t  grew  to  «  towo.  It  is  a  busy  place ;  tbere  are 
copper-fbuodries,  bran  and  earthenware  manufactories,  and 
a  hair-doth  manufactory.  Leather  and  lace  are  made ;  the 
latter  chiefly  by  women.  Pontorson  is  on  the  Couenon,  or 
Couesnon,  near  the  border  of  the  department.  The  in- 
habitants trade  in  linen  and  lace.  The  bitter,  which  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  is  made  in  tbe  hospital  or  poor-hou&e,  and 
affurds  employment  and  subsistence  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  poor.  Saint-James  is  built  on  a  hill,  surrounded  by 
valleys  which  present  very  picturesque  and  varied  scenery. 
It  is  of  uncertain  origin;  but  the  extent  of  tbe  circuit  of 
the  walls,  and  tbe  number  of  subterraneous  vaulu  which 
yet  remain,  ahow  it  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  greater 
importance.  It  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
wars  with  the  English.  Tbere  are  several  manu&ctures, 
and  at  the  nine  yearW  fairs  considerable  business  is  done 
m  linens,  woollen  stum,  and  thread. 

In  tbe  orrondissement  of  Mortain  are,  M<urtain  (pop.  in 
1831,  1»22  town,  2511  whole  commune;  in  1836,  2521  com- 
mune) and  Juvigny,  between  tbe  S6e  and  the  Celune; 
Barcnton  (pop.  31U6),  near  the  Celune;  St.  Hilaire-du- 
Harcouet  (pop.  2064  town,  2759  whole  commune),  on  the 
Dcron;  Le  Teilleul,  in  the  country  south  of  the  Celune; 
and  St.  Poia,  in  tbe  country  north  of  tbe  S£e.  Mortain  is 
in  one  of  tbe  most  billy  tracts  in  tbe  department.  The  only 
manufacture  is  that  of  earthenware.  At  St.  Hiliire-du- 
Harcouet  there  is  a  college  or  high-school. 

The  population,  where  not  oUierwiae  specified,  is  that  at 
the  oommune.  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  manu&cturea  of  tbe  department  are  woollen  cloths, 
serges  and  other  stuffs,  linens,  lace,  cotton  yarn  and 
goods,  haircloth,  earthenware,  glass,  wax  candles,  iron- 
mongers' and  other  hard  wares,  common  cutlery,  paper, 
leather,  and  soda  from  sea-weed.  Tbere  are  in  tbe  arron- 
dissement  of  Vatognea  two  establishments  for  tbe  manufac- 
ture of  sbeet-xinc  zinc  pipes,  zinc  nails  for  sheatbiug  ships, 
&c.  There  are  several  ship-building  yardit  and  salterns  on 
the  coast.  The  coast  and  Newfoundland  fisheries  are  ac- 
tively pursued,  and  much  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Isles,  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

The  department  ibnns  the  diocese  of  Coutanees,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  sufflragan  of  tbe  archbishop  of  Rouen. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  ue  Cour  Royale  and  the  circuit 
of  tbe  Acau£mie  Universitaire  of  Caen;  and  in  the  four* 
teenth  military  division,  the  head-qnartHs  of  which  are  at 
Rouen.  It  sends  eight  members  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. 

In  respect  of  education,  this  department  is  rather  above 
tbe  average  of  France.  Of  every  uundmd  young  men  en- 
rolled in  the  military' census  of  1tf28-29,  forty- three  coubl 
read  and  write,  the  average  of  France  being  tliirly-nine. 
There  are  seven  ColUgea  Communaux,  or  district  high- 
schools,  and  two  school  of  navigation. 

This  department  constituted  m  antient  times  tbe  country 
of  tbe  two  Celtic  people,  the  Abrincatui  and  tbe  Unelli  or 
Veuell  Ingena,  the  capital  of  the  former,  ftom  whom,  in 
the  fhurth  century,  it  took  the  name  Abrincatui,  is  the 
modem  Avranches ;  and  Crociatonum,  the  chief  town  of 
the  latter,  was  near  the  modern  Valc^nes.  Cerialtum 
was  probably  at  tbe  little  havsn  of  Gouril.  near  C^pe  la 
Hogue ;  and  Alauna  at  Les  Moutiers  d'Alonne,  near  the 
haven  of  Carteret.  Cosedia,  which  some  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  was  tbe  same  as  Constantia,  the  modern  Coutanees, 
was  probably  near  the  harbour  of  St.  Germain.  Fanum 
Martis  was  perhaps  Mont  Martin-sur-Mer,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Sienne ;  and  Legedia  was  perhaps  on  the  west  coast, 
at  the  little  haven  of  LingreviUe,  near  Granville,  which 
Inst  place  may  be  probably  identified  with  the  Roman 
Grannonum.  Augustodurus,  a  Roman  town  mentioned  in 
the  Pouting  Table,  was  ptobably  on  the  Vire,  not  from 
Mont-Martm-en-Graignes.  The  eestuary  of  the  Douve  and 
Vire  is  probably  the  Argenus  of  Ptolemy,  if  that  geographer 
speaks  of  a  river,  not  a  town ;  and  tbe  Tetus  of  tbe  same 
writer  was  probably  either  the  8£e  or  the  Celune. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  department  constituted  the  dis- 
tricts of  C!otantin  and  Avrancbin.  They  were  among  tbe 
tracts  ceded  by  Charles  le  Simple  to  the  Northmen,  and 
formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandie.  It  was  tbe  part 
of  Normandie  which  the  English  retained  tbe  longest 
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I  road.  The  parish,  which  comprises  several  townships,  bad 
in  1773  a  population  of  13,786.  and  in  1831,  270,363.  of 
which  there  were  in  the  town&hip  of  MancIuMter  142,026. 
From  18U1  to  the  last  census,  in  1831,  the  peculation  faad 
more  than  doubled  itself;  nor  has  the 'increase  come  to  a 
stand.  In  Pigot's  '  Manchester  and  Salford  Directory,*  for 
1829,  were  given  34.200  names  of  resident  housekeepers; 
in  that  for  1839  above  44,000  :  in  the  former  tbe  number 
of  streets  was  2740  ;  in  tbe  latter  3620.  Under  tbe  Reform 
Act  Manchester  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  In  the 
first  election  (1832),  contested  by  five  candidates,  there 
were  given  9689  votes;  in  tbe  election  in  1835  fiiur  can- 
dtdates  received  9636  votes. 

Under  tbe  Municipal  Act  the  borough  has  a  commission 
of  tbe  peace,  is  divided  into  fifteen  wards,  has  a  mayor 
(Thomas  Potter,  Esq.,  the  first  mayor),  sixteen  aldermen, 
and  forty-eu;bt  councillors,  whom  the  act  empowers  to  bold 
a  &>urt  of  Record  for  the  trial  of  dvil  anttons,  provided  the 
sum  or  damages  sought  to  be  recovered  do  not  exceed 
twenty  pounds.  Under  the  same  act  tbe  borough  has  also 
a  commission  of  the  peaoe  and  the  rightof  holding  quarter- 
sessions. 

The  town  is  not  distinguished  for  architectural  beauty; 
its  chief  streets  are  occupied  with  warehouses  and  shops,  the 
more  and  the  less  opulent  inhabitants  residing,  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  tbe  centre  of  the  town,  in  dwellings 
separate  firom  tho:>e  in  which  they  conduct  their  business, 
many  of  which  are  spacious  and  beautiful.  There  are  bow- 
ever  some  olgects  of  architectural  interest  in  Manchester. 
Under  the  sanction  of  acts  uf  parliameDt  much  has  been 
done  for  the  improvement  of  tbe  town,  both  in  convenience 
and  appearance.  Ma^ke^street,  the  chief  mart  for  relaU 
business,  was  not  many  years  ago  a  mere  lane :  it  is  now  a 
very  handsome  street.  Tbe  improvement  was  completed  in 
1834,  when  the  total  outlay  was  232,925/.  The  Man<-hester 
Improvement  Committee  nave  also  judiciously  applied  the 
proQts  of  the  ns-works,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Police,  to  the  improvement  of  tbe  township: 
20,057/.  were  thus  expended  by  them  in  the  year  1835. 
Among  the  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  may  be  named 
the  chaste  portico  of  the  Subscription  library,  and  the  truly 
classic  and  handsome  Royal  Iuatitution,both  in  Moslqr-street, 
and  the  haU  of  tbe  Museum  in  Peter-street  The  Infirmary 
is  a  One  building,  and  has  an  advantage  which  is  rare 
in  Manchester,  namely,  that  of  being  in  a  favourable  situa- 
tion. Several  new  churches  have  recently  added  to  the 
appearance  of  tbe  out-districts  of  the  town,  among  which 
the  churches  at  Pendleton  and  Hume  deserve  special  men- 
tion :  but  even  these  are  inferior  to  the  beautiful  church  in 
the  pointed  style  now  ( 1 839)  being  erected  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 
architect,  near  Smedley-lone,  Cbeetbam  Hilt 

Situation  arid  InUmd  Communication.  —  lAancbester 
stands  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  river  Irwell,  by  which 
it  has  a  communication  with  tbe  Mersey,  Liverpool,  and 
the  ocean.  It  is  utuated  in  a  district  whidi  contains  some 
of  the  best  coal  strata  of  England,  a  circumstance  to  which 
the  place  is  in  no  small  degne  indebted  for  its  prosperity. 
The  weekly  consumption  of  coal  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood is  estimate  at  26,000  tons,  tbe  charge  of  which  is 
for  the  factories  about  St.  per  ton,  for  private  bouses  1 2<. 
per  ton.  In  1836,  913,991  tons  were  brought  into  Man- 
chester. 

The  climate  of  Manchester  is  not  so  genial  as  that  of  tbe 
more  southern  districts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  un£ivour- 
able  impression  which  prevails  respecting  it  is  much  exag- 
gerated. The  following  statements  are  made  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Dalton  {Memoirs  of  the  Mancheiter  Philo- 
tophical  Sodeti/,  second  series,  vol.  iii.,p.  483.et  seq.).  Tbe 
mean  height  of  tbe  barometer  at  Manchester  is  29  *  85.  Tbe 
mercury  is  higher  in  the  summer  months  than  in  the  winter. 
Tbe  general  annual  mean  of  tem]wature  is  nearly  49°.  Tbe 
mean  annual  fall  of  rain  is  36 '  140  inches ;  while  at  Lancaster 
it  is  39*7)4,  at  Dumfries  36*919,  and  at  Kendal  53-944. 
The  first  six  months  of  the  year  must  be  considered  as  dry 
months,  and  the  last  six  mouths  as  wet  months.  April  is 
the  driest  month  in  the  year,  and  the  sixth  after,  namely. 
October,  is  tbe  wettest,  or  that  in  which  the  most  rain  falls, 
in  a  long  continued  series  of  years,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester. 

Manchester  has  tbe  credit  of  having  given  an  impulse  to 
our  means  of  internal  communication,  and  has  reaped 
an  ample  reward.  The  achievements  ot^Brindley^were 
prompted  by  the  deiiie  vhie^tbe 
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of  sending  lui  coal  from  Wonlcy  to  Huiehester  st  ft  ftmall 
expenw.  [Bhindikt.} 

MsnehMter  now  possesses  the  means  of  vater-«ommuni- 
cation  with  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  In  the  rail- 
road enterprise  Mancheftter  has  held  a  prominetit  station. 
It  ftirnisbed  its  Ta\l  share  of  the  capital  employed  in  the 
fbrmation  of  the  Manrhester  and  Liverpool  railway,  the  act 
for  which  was  obtained  in  May,  1 826  ;  the  ro&d  was  com- 
pleted by  Midsummer,  1830,  and  formally  opened  on  the 
I  Cth  of  September  of  the  same  year,  in  the  presence  of  half 
a  million  of  people  assembled  along  the  tine.  By  the  Report 
of  the  directors,  dated  January,  1839,  declaring  a  dividend 
of  5/.  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  previous,  it  appean  that 
the  receipts  within  that  period  wov  as  fbllovs:— Coaehin; 
department,  79,277/.;  merchandise,  54,31S/.;  eoal,  3201/.: 
total,  136,693/.  The  expenses  were  80,978/.,  leaving  • 
balance  for  distribution  among  the  proprietors  of  55,714^ 
The  amount  of  expenditure  in  oonstruetion  of  the  way  and 
works  is  stated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  1,376,073/.  fbr  a 
length  of  road  only  thirty  miles.  The  Manchester  and  Bol- 
ton railroad  wns  formally  opened  on  the  26lh  of  May,  1838. 
Its  length  is  ten  miles,  and  its  cost  650,000/.  A  continua- 
tion ot  the  line  to  Preston  and  Lancaster  is  in  progress.  A 
dividend  of  1/.  10«j)er  share  was  declared  on  the  9tfa  of 
January,  1839.  Ttie  Grand  Junction  railway  connects 
Manchester  with  Birmingham  and  London:  there  are  10,9 18 
shares  in  this  railway,  and  the  outlay  was  1.512,150/.;  it 
was  opened  in  September,  1637,  and  has  paid  on  the  first 
year  lU/.  per  share,  on  the  last  six  months  12/.  Tlie  North 
Union  connects  Manchester  with  Wigan  and  Preston. 
Thei«  are  also  in  course  of  formation  lines  to  Leeds,  direct 
to  Birmingham,  to  Sheffield,  &c. 

History. — Manchester,  as  its  name  shows  (Man,  oastra), 
Was  a  CUiman  station,  the  Mancunium  of  the  Antonihe 
Itinerary.  Aldport.  the  original  of  Manchester,  is  supposed 
by  the  learned  W hitaker  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  reign 
of  Titus,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  Romans  in  this 
island  it  was  indebted  to  them  for  many  of  the  germs  of  civi- 
lization, and  especially  fur  an  improvement  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  a  branch  of  trade  which  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Gaul  before  their  invasion.  Of  the  roads 
which  were  planned  by  AgricoU,  Manchester  had  four ;  two 
running  from  east  to  west,  and  two  from  north  to  s^outh : 
interior  stations,  at  places  now  known  by  the  names  of  Sin- 
gleton Brook,  Preiitwidi,  and  Broughton.  were  connected 
with  the  Uanchesiereamp.  Under  the  Saxons  Manchester 
became  the  abode  of  a  Thane,  who  firom  his  baronial  hall 
dispensed  a  certain  sort  of  justice,  and  furthered  the  im- 
pravemeiit  of  the  place.  At  an  early  period  it  had  two 
churches  one  of  which,  St.  Michael's,  in  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book.  In  870  the  Danes  got  possession  of  Man- 
cheater.  AfterthcNorman  conquest  Williamgavetheplace 
to  W  illiam  of  Poictou.  The  third  baron  of  Manchester  was 
concerned  in  wresting  Magna  Charta  from  King  John.  In 
the  year  1  JOl  Thomas  ile  Grelley  granted  the '  Great  Charter 
of  Manchester.'  In  1307thebaronofMancheEterwa8sum- 
moned  to  parliament,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite with  Edward  I.,  who  made  him  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  From  the  Grelleys  the  barony  descended  to  the  family 
of  Do  la  Warre,  and  John,  the  first  of  the  line,  was  called  to 
parliament  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  II.  He  and  bis 
successors  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  most  of  all  at  the  paidd 
of  the  Reformation,  the  baron  of  Manchester  being  one  of 
those  who  apprised  the  pope  that  his  continued  resistance  to 
Henry's  wishes  in  regard  to  the  divorce  would  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  his  supremacy  in  England.  At  length  the 
manorial  rights  vested  in  the  family  of  '  Mossley  of  the 
Hough.' 

The  dissensions  excited  by  the  Reformation  were  strongly 
experienced  in  this  town.  Collyer,  the  warden  of  the  col- 
legiate church,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  Henry  VUL,  and  many  of  the  great  bmilies  in 
the  nejghbourbood  remained  for  a  long  time  attached  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  In  the  civil  wars  Manchester  ranged  itself 
on  the  dde  of  the  parliament  (Puritanism  having  gained  an 
ascendancy  in  it),  and  sustained  a  siege  conducted  by  Lord 
Strange.  On  the  cessation  of  the  contest,  Presbyterianism 
replaced  Episcopacy  ;  Heyrick,  the  warden  of  the  collegiate 
church,  being  himself  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
change.  In  1646,  when  Lancasljire  was  converted  uito  an 
ecclesiastical  province  under  the  PresbyteriEin  forms,  Man- 
chester, with  some  neighbouring  places,  was  constituted  the 


first  classical  dinrion  of  the  oonn^.  Under  Cramvell  tlie 
electors  chose  a  representative  in  the  person  first  of  Mr. 
Charles  Worsley,  and  then  of  Mr.  R.  Ratoliffe.  The  Act  of 
Uniformity  under  Charles  compelled  about  seventy  minisiers 
to  quit  their  liTings  in  Lancashire,  and  among  others,  the 
Rev.  H.  Newcombe,  who  became  minister  of  what  is  now 
called  Cross-street  chapel,  and  may  be  considered  the  &ther 
of  non-conformity  in  a  town  which  has  from  the  first  been 
distinguished  as  possessing  'a  ereater  dissenting  populatton 
than  most  others  in  tbe  kingaom.'  A  strong  J  acobinical 
feeling  soon  grew  up,  and  the  Rebellion  of  1745  had  maar 
friends  and  supporters  in  Manchester,  even  among  the  lead- 
ing inhabitants  and  the  clergy  of  tbe  collogue  church. 
Prmce  Charlcf  himself  was  entertained  in  the  town  at  tbe 
residence  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  Market-street,  a  house  sub- 
secmenily  known  as  on  inn,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Pabce,' 
and  which  has  recently  been  pulled  down  to  gfve  place  to 
warehouses.  It  was  not  till  1 783  that  the  town  had  a  nightly 
watch,  nor  did  it  possess  a  Police  Act  before  1 79 1  ■  Tbe  po- 
litical strife  whicn  characterises  the  last  half  century,  and 
by  which  great  changes  have  been  effected  in  tbe  con»li:ti 
tion  of  tbe  country,  displayed  itself  at  a  very  early  period  in 
Manchester,  and  was  supported  and  extended  bv  mean?  of 
'Reform  Clubs*  and  'Church  and  King  Clubs.  In  ]:9I 
a  *  Constitutional  Club'  was  formed.  The  threat  of  a  Frearh 
in\'asion  excited  indignation  and  much  warlike  display. 
Immediately  after  the  peace  in  1816,  the  desire  for  'Re- 
form' began  to  manifest  itself  in  Manchester  in  a  very  de- 
cided manner.  By  the  Reform  Act  Manchester  obiaioeil, 
in  common  with  many  other  towns  in  tbe  kingdom,  the  elec- 
tive franchise. 

Manufactures. — Cotton  is  the  chief  article  em|doyed  in 
the  manufactures  of  Manchester.  Of  late  tbe  spinning  and 
weaving  of  silk  have  been  introduced,  and  it  has  manufac- 
tures of  woollen,  iimall  wares,  hats,  umbrella^  and  of  ma- 
chinery, which  last  has  risen  to  great  importance  and  per- 
fection. 

The  commercial  spiritdates  back  toavery  esT^y  period  It 
is  enough  however  to  mention,  that  in  the  time  of  aearj  MIL 
and  Edward  VI.  the  town  was  distinguished  foritsmanu&c- 
tures.  The  more  rapid  expansion  of  trade  began  in  \be 
seventeenth  century,  and  one  who  is  known  as  a  bene^lor 
to  the  town,  Humphrey  Chetham,  was  among  iu  mast 
eminent  tradesmen.  The  enormities  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  subsequently  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  brought  many  enterprising  and  skilful 
foreigners  into  the  district,  and  gave  ene^  anil  effeet  to 
the  native  commercial  impulse.  At  first  me  woollen  was 
the  only  branch  of  trade,  but  since  tbe  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  cotton  business  has  nearly  superseded  the  sn- 
tient  fabric.  The  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  luvn, 
t(^ther  with  the  streneih  of  character  of  the  naiives,  was 
undoubtedly  tbe  original  and  tbe  main  cause  of  the  groBtb 
of  its  trade  and  prosperity;  but  the  series  of  brilliant  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  applied,  improved,  or  originated  m 
the  district  of  Manchester,  wliich  comprise  the  steam-engine, 
the  spinning- jenny,  the  mule-jenny,  uie  tly-frame,  the  tube- 
frame,  the  mule,  KC,  have  proved  most  effective  instrument! 
in  aiding  the  development  The  early  series  of  inventioQs 
which  gave  energy  to  the  cotton  manu&cture  were  com- 
pleted about  1780.  Before  tbeir  introductiiai — ^namely, 
until  1751— the  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  Uiis  oountnr 
bad  ^ne  on  increasing  slowly ;  the  supply  being  in  ]  701, 
1,985,868  lbs.;  and  in  1751,  2,976,610  lbs.  But  ia  ITSO  it 
had  increased  to  upwards  of  6,700,000  lbs.;  while  in  1800 
it  reached  56,000,000  lbs.  Equally  striking  is  the  official 
return  of  tbe  export  of  cotton  goods:  in  1701  the  value  was 
23,253/.;  in  1800,5,406,501/.  Again,  in  1638,  the  following 
according  to  Bumd's '  Commercial  Glance,'  was  the  amount 
and  value  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  exported : — 

tba. 

In  manu&ctured goods  .  120,784,629  11,746,475 
In  yarn  .  ,  .  113,753,367  6,043,13s 
In  thread      .       ,       .       2,361,984  177.224 

236,900,000  17,966.837 
The  value  of  the  cotton  trade  to  the  country  has  been  es- 
timated at  34,000,000^.  annually;  the  capital  employed  at 
20,000,000/.;  theamount  of  wages  annuallypaid.  17,000.000/: 
and  that  1,500.000  people  depend  on  it  for  their  subsist- 
ence. Till  within  the  last  year  or  two,  ^e  proems  has 
been  steady  and  rapid ;  it  is  not  however  easy  to  affirm  that 
it  will  continue  «s  satisfoctory;  at  ^  moneotive  mite 
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(Marcli,  1839),  numerous  mills  in  Manchester  and  the 
neighbourhood  have  ceased  working,  in  part  or  altogether. 

^e  i>roces8es  of  throwing  and  weaving  silk  were  eiten- 
gively  carried  on  at  Maccle^eld  several  years  before  they 
reached  Maucheater.  The  silk-mill  of  Mr.  Vernon  Royle, 
erected  in  1819-20,  was  the  first  brought  into  operation  in 
the  latter  town.  Sinoe  then  Uie  tnule  has  rapidly  increased. 
In  1819  there  vere  in  it  about  a  thousand  weavers  of  mixed 
silk  and  cotton,  and  fifty  of  pure  silk  goods;  in  1636  there 
were  in  the  county  (Manchester  being  the  priucipal  locality) 
twenty-two  throwm^-mills  employing  about  four  thousand 
persons.  Printing  is  another  branch  of  the  silk  business, 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  carried  on  at  Manchester.  Dye- 
ing of  flilk  is  also  extensively  pursued;  and  in  fact  the  town 
ia  oecoming  the  centre  of  transactions  in  the  silk  trade. 

Property  in  Manchester  has  greatly  increased  in  value,  and 
the  habits  of  the  manufkctuiers  have  undergone  an  entire 
change.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  picture  which  Atkin 
gives  with  what  is  now  seeb  in  the  stupendous  warehouses 
and  the  mansions  and  palaces  which  are  found  in  Manches- 
ter and  its  vicinity.  '  An  eminent  manufacturer  in  that 
age  (1695)  used  <o  be  in  his  warehouse  before  six  in  the 
morning,  aocomptlnied  by  hh  obildren  and  apprentices.  At 
seven  they  all  came  to  break&st,  which  consisted  of  one 
larse  dish  of  water-pottage,  made  of  oat-meal,  water,  and  a 
^'me  salt,  trailed  thick,  and  poured  into  a  dish.  At  the  side 
was  a  pan  or  basin  of  milk,  and  the  master  and  apprentices, 
each  with  a  wooden-spoon  in  his  hand,  without  loss  of  time, 
dipped  into  the  same  dish  and  thence  into  the  milk-pan, 
and  as  sooii  as  it  was  finished  they  all  returned  to  their 
work.'  '  When  the  Manchester  trade  began  to  extend,  the 
shopmen  used  to  keep  gangs  of  pack-horses  and  accompany 
them  to  the  principal  towns  with  goods  in  packs,  which  they 
opened  and  sold  to  shopkeepers,  lodging  what  was  unsold 
in  small  stores  at  the  inns.'  In  1816  the  annual  value  of 
property  in  the  township  of  Manchester  was  405,986/,;  in 
1835  it  bad  reached  573.085/.  In  the  township  of  Ard- 
wick  property  had.in  1836  nearly  doubled  in  the  short  space 
of  87  years :  in  that  of  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  a  town 
has  within  a  few  years  been  actually  oreated  through  the 
erection  of  fiictories ;  in  1801  its  population  was  675,  in  1 831 
20,569  ;  in  18i5theBnnualva1ueof  property  was  84.844/.,  and 
in  1 835,  1 17,688/.  Nor  need  there  be  any  surprise  felt  at  this 
when  it  is  known  that  mills  of  the  first  character  require  an 
outlay  of  flrom  50,000/.  to  lOO^OOO/.  In  the  reign  of  Wilham 
and  Mary  the  taxable  fnoperty  in  Manchester  was  rated  at 
4375/.;  in  the  year  1828  the  amount  of  assessed  taxes 
charged  was  25,420/.  The  circulation  of  the  branch  bank 
of  England  in  Manchester,  which  in  1828  was  258.000/., 
had  nsen  to  1,520,000/.  in  1837,  though  in  the  interval  se- 
veral joint-stock  hanks  had  been  esteblished.  In  1 794  the 
poors -rate  at  five  shillings  in  the  pound  produoed  9S70/., 
in  1884  it  realised  on  a  rate  of  huf«-crowQ  44,896/.  In 
1790  it  was  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  hat  that  Man- 
chester ptid  in  postages  11,000/.,  being  a  larger  amount 
than  any  other  provincial  town;  in  1838  this  sum  bad 
risen  to  69,232/.  In  the  lingle  article  of  bricks  the 
town  paid  to  the  excise  in  1835  no  less  a  sum  than 
45,770Z  The  value  of  land  has  unde^ione  a  proportional 
increase,  as  may  be  jodged  of  by  the  following  sales  made  of 
land  in  the  central  parts  of  the  town:  in  1834, 71  square  yards 
in  King  Street  were  bought  fbr  354/. ;  50  yards  at  the  corner 
of  Todd  Street  for  iSQL;  250  yards  in  Smithy  Door  for 
2000/. ;  even  9/.,  10/.,  15/.,  and  yet  higher  sums  have  been 
^iven  per  square  wd  for  land  in  situationB  eligible  for  those 
immense  reeeptades  of  goods,  the  laiger  warehouses.  I^nd 
at  the  upper  end  of  Market  Street  and  Mosley  Street,  which 
50  years  ago  was  sold  fbr  4tL  per  square  yard  annual  rent,  has 
been  sold  for  20t.  a  yard  annual  renL 

As  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  working 
Masses,  there  has  doubtless  been  grwt  exaggeration,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  in  that  condition  there  is  mudi  to 
deplore.  The  prevalence  of  the  factory  system  has  broken 
up  the  old  domestic  mannfaoture  and  thereby  destroyed  old 
domestic  habits ;  it  has  also  called  from  every  district  of  Uie 
kingdom,  and  especially  from  Ireland  (there  are  at  least 
50,000  Irish  in  Manchester),  masses  of  people  heten^neous 
in  their  character,  yet  all  more  or  leas  ignwaot  and  unculti- 
vated, and  not  MkAj  tber^ne  to  oouesoe  speedily  into  a 
oout«ct  form  of  eivdised  axistame.  Most  of  thmn  have 
been  miuh  bettered  in  their  cinmnstanoes  without  havii^ 
ftnnd  an  equal  iaomia  of  morally  fanaroriiur  inflnanoes. 
Children  hj  the  amonnt  of  their  iragu  am  Moome  inde- 


pendent of  their  parents ;  girls  have  been  sent  into  the  mill 
before  they  have  learnt  the  rudiments  of  domestic  duty,  and 
mothers,  whose  presence  in  their  own  houses  is  indispensa- 
ble, work  for  twelve  hours  in  the  day  amid  a  masb  of  people, 
young  and  old,  with  wliom  tbey  have  little  or  no  connection, 
and  from  whom  in  coiisequenoe  they  can  scarcely  derive  auy 
improvement  It  must  also  be  said  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Ihctory  isunnatund  and  consetiuently  unhealthy,  while 
the  degree  of  heat  tends  to  the  premature  development  of  the 
passions,  and,  as  the  least  baneful  oonseqa^nce,  to  early, 
improper,  and  improvident  marriages.  The  charges  against 
the  factories,  of  being  the  scenes  of  violence  and  cruelly  to 
children,  of  extortion  against  the  men,  as  destructive  alike  of 
life  and  morality,  may  be  considered  as  gross  extravagances 
or  little  better  than  falsehoods :  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  neither  their  moral  nor  their  physical  atmosphere  is 
favourable  to  the  well-being  of  the  work-people;  that,  with 
some  honourable  exceptions,  the  masters  are  disregai  dful  of 
the  comforts  and  improvement  of  those  whom  they  employ, 
and  think  exclusively  of  the  wealth  they  can  extract  ftom  their 
establiiibments,  and  that  thus  there  has  arisen  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  a  feeUns  of  jealousy,  of  dislike^  of  sullen 
discwtent,  which,  added  to  othw  depraving  influences, 
makes  their  moral  tone  hard,  disposed  to  violence,  and 
almost  reckless, while  their  congregating  together  in  masses 
gives  them  opportunities  of  communicating  their  feelings 
one  to  another  and  of  concentrating  their  power.  The 
system  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  general  operation  to 
afford  accurate  means  of  judging  of  its  effect  on  health  and 
life ;  it  has  also  been  tried,  in  relation  to  these  matters,  under 
fevourable  circumstances,  since  there  has  been  a  continual 
influx  of  fresh  population  to  the  mills  fVom  rural  districts  or 
small  towns,  and  therefore  statistical  tables  cannot  furnish 
any  adequate  means  of  forming  an  opinion ;  but  in  relation 
to  children,  the  wonder  is,  that  any  one  should  have  doubted 
of  the  injurious  influence  which  it  has  upon  tlwir  health 
and  consequently  on  their  character.  As  it  is,  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  yoting,  and  of  the  homes  whence  th^  eome,  are 
in  very  many  cases  bad.  When  the  mother  is  in  the  fectory, 
the  home  must  be  in  disorder.  When  parents  su1»ist  on  the 
earnings  of  their  children,  as  in  many  instances,  the  rela- 
tions of  domestic  life  are  subverted  ;  the  weak  labour,  the 
strong  are  Idle,  idleness  begets  vice,  vice  is  the  parent  of  dis- 
content, and  this  leads  to  tne  use  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  the 
parent  is  moreover  punished  in  the  disobedience,  if  not  in- 
solence, which  soon  manifests  itself  on  the  part  of  tbe  chil- 
dren, who  are  well  aware  how  much  the  fkmily  d^>ends  on 
their  earnings.  Of  63,623  persons  employed  in  mills. 
May,  1836, in  ^e  parishof  Manchester,  35,283  were  females; 
37,930  were  above  the  age  of  18  years,  and  16,96S  were 
below  the  age  of  15.  Tbe  following  table  gives  the  average 
net  weekly  eeniingi  of  the  different  classes  of  operatives 
in  the  cotton  fkotories  of  Manchester,  Stockport,  I>uckin- 
AeKd,  Staley-bri^  Hyde,  Tintwistle.  Oldham.  Bolton.  &c.. 
drawn  from  tbe  KelUrns  of  151  mills,  employing  48,645 
persons,  in  May,  1833  :■—  ■   
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If  this  table  were  combiMd  with  the  relative  numhcn  of 
each  description  of  the  hands,  it  would  afford  the  abso- 
lute average  of  their  earnings,  but  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  average  is  not  less  than  10  shillings  a  week  each 
person,  young  and  old.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lowest 
wages  are  given  to  the  scavengers  and  piecers,  who  are 
generally  young  children.  Out  of  a  family  of  six  persons 
there  may  be  three,  out  of  seven  persons  four  employed  at 
the  Ihctory,  and  when  in  a  few  years  the  children  are  be- 
eome  oldw,  all  may  be  so  engaged.  This  will  give  for  each 
of  such  fiimilies  an  arerage  earning  of  SO*,  or  40«.  per  week, 
when  only  three  or  four  out  of  each  fiunily  are  employedi 
which  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  jnoviaB  all  the  neeea- 
aaries  of  life.  The  aplendid  gin-paUeei,  the  numer- 
ous beer-houses  in  Manchester,  make  it  bat  too  obvious 
where  the  superttuous  means  of  many  go,  and  point 
out  a  source  of  demoralisation  which  is  as  mgbtful  in  its 
consequences  as  in  its  amount  But  there  are  oth&c 
signs  which  indicate  anything  but  a  want  of  means  on 
the  part  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  The  last 
Report  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  District  Provident  So- 
ciety shuwa  that  in  1837,  though  trade  was  not  good, 
the  amount  received  by  its  aj^nts,  who  visit  the  bouses  of 
the  work-people  and  take  their  savings  in  very  small  de- 
poaiti,  was  4739/.,  while  the  Savings'  Bank  received  within 


the  year  ending  November.  1838,  no  lesa  a  cum  than 
109,123/.  Tlie  following  tables  will  furnish  the  reader  siti: 
the  means  of  judging  how  much  of  this  came  immediatvly 
from  the  operatives:— 

Cltaiiflealiont^ Dqnntor*.  Noctmber  20,  1838. 

Kale.  Fntmle. 

Tradesmen,  shopkeepen,  artifi- 
cers, publicans,  or  their  wives  9206  8568  11.7:4 
Persons  employed  in  factories, 

warehouses,  or  as  porters,  &c  4789  845  XU 

Domestia  servants    .    .   •    .  930  63ri 

Widows    997  5x- 

Minora     ,   2083  18SG  3«» 

Weavers   1332  389  171!: 

Labourers   864  ——  S'^ 

Farmers   473  85  Si[ 

Other  descriptims  not  partiou' 

larly  specified   1382  S468  3S» 

35,637 

Friendly  societies  77 
Charitable  societief   139 
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Not  merely  the  factory  hands,  but  ((flnerally  all  classes  of 
working  men  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  wages  sufficient, 
if  well  laid  out,  to  wocure  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  Yet  for  want  of  the  proper  moral 
fanning,  and  by  reason  of  the  draooralising  influence  of 
Irish  and  odier  uneducated  laboums,  the  abodes  of  a  laree 

Jroportion  are  wretched.  Of  4102  dwellinga,  of  whieh  the 
lanchester  Statistical  Society  gave  a  Report  in  1 834,  founded 
on  personal  inspection,  3100  were  houses,  752  cellars,  2S0 
rooms;  of  these  there  were  comfortable  1551,  well  furnished 
689,  not  comfortable  2S5.1. 

In  I83B  the  Society  issued  anotherReport  of  28,186  dwel- 
lings examined. 

Persons  occupying  houses     .    .    .  94,290 
Do.         do.        rooms  of  houses  .  9,351 
Do.         do.        boarding  with  oc- 
cupants of  bouses  9,671 

113,272 

PersoQi  occupying  c^ars  .    .    .  14,274 
Do.        do.       boarding  wiUi  oe- 

cupanta  of  cellars  686 

Total  number  of  persons  resi-  - 
dent  in  the  dwellings  ex- 
amined   128,232 

Of  the  28,186  dwellings.  14,042  are  reported  as  ill-fiir- 
nisbed  and  8322  as  not  comfortable;  thus  only  72  per  cent, 
of  the  houses  of  the  wwking  population  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  are  comfortable.  The  Report  adds,  *  As  in  many 
(perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases)  there  are  only  two  beds 
to  a  fkmily  of  five  or  six  persons  of  both  sexes,  the  incon- 
vmiences  and  evi\»  which  must  result  are  too  obvious.' 

The  fbllowiug  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  for  1838  of 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Town  Mission,  which,  making 
allowance  for  the  rhetoric  of  the  style,  affords  a  true  picture 
of  the  condition  of  many :  *  Those  who  only  visit  occasion- 
ally the  dvoUiags  of.  the  poor  oan  have  no  idaa  of  the  stata 


of  ignorance,  superstition,  demoralisation,  and  infidelicr 
which  exists.  This  is  only  to  be  discovered  by  tfaoee  wl» 
visit  them  constantly  and  r^ularly,  as  our  missionaries  do. 
Scenes  most  di^stmg  and  blasphemy  at  which  the  moid 
shudders  are  patientn'  borne  and  fearlessly  met  by  ibe 
agency  we  employ.  Th^  (tbe  town  miauonariea)  bsn 
been  stoned,  threatened  with  death,  surrounded  widi  moba 
seriously  bruised,  and  more  than  once  they  have  narrovh 
escaped  with  their  lives.  And  this  in  Manchester!  Cti 
it  be  supposed  that  the  Christian  public  will  Buffer  tbis  state 
of  things  to  exist  without  making  a  strenuous  effart  at  anw 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case?  Surely  heathens  ii 
home  should  not  be  neglected.' 

SehooU  and  ScientiJUs  Imtitutioru.  —  The  educaticn 
hitherto  afforded  to  the  working  classes  in  Manchester  hss 
been  very  defective  both  in  extent  and  quality.  From  the 
'  Report  tVom  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Education  oT 
the  Poorer  Classes,'  printed  in  1838,  much  valuable  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained.  The  Committee  deekfed  that 
daily  education  ought  to  be  provided  for  one  in  eisht  of  tbe 
popidation  of  ala^town,  and  report  that  inlfancherter 
only  one  in  thirty-five  is  receiving  on  educatioii  Ukely  to 
be  useful.  The  numbers  of  children  of  the  working  clas«a 
stated  to  be  at  daily  schools  in  the  town  are — at  very  indif- 
ferent day  and  dame  schools  11,336;  other  better  sebod^ 
5680;  total  17,100,  on  a  population  estimated  at  SOO,Oeo> 
The  numbers  attending  Sunday-adiools  in  Manchester  ar^^ 
under  the  Established.  Church  10,284,  under  Dissenten 
19,032,  Catholics  3812  :  respecting  Sunday-schools  the 
committee  remark,  *  They  consider  the  instructiMi  there 
given  as  of  ^reat  advantage,  by  implanting  feelings  of  reli- 
giun  and  giving  habits  of  order,  but  as  imperfect  without 
daily  instruction  also;'  an  opinion  which  will  be  thought 
not  unikvourable  by  those  woo  have  peraonal  «meriaiee  of 
the  workings,  and  therefore  of  the  deft^enmes,  of  theitt  qm- 
ful  makeshifts,  especially  when  th^  take  into  aeeoont  the 
fact  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  J.  Bentley  by  a  pflmunl  ex- 
aminattont  that  in  MuwlMatK  anilmted  uqAJtMtdMn 
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and  1 1,479  scliolara  coue  too  late  to  ichod,  and  thU  in  the 
rase  of  instruction  where,  the  same  authority  informs  us, 
the  following  is  on  the  average  all  the  time  employed  each 
Sabbath,  that  is,  each  week,  namely,  in  reading  about  one 
hour  and  &(ty  minutes ;  in  singing,  fourteen  minutes  and 
twenty-one  seconds;  in  praying,  seventeen  minutes  and 
thirty-four  seconds :  total  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter. 
Hie  educational  clauses  in  the  last  Factory  Act  have  been 
of  but  Btnall  advantage.   Dr.  Kay  stated  Iwfore  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  1838,  that  one  cause  of  failure  wa*  that 
no  meana  were  given  in  the  Act  for  compelling  the  election 
or  provision  of  schools ;  and  Mr.  Ashworth  stated  from  his 
own  experience,  *  If  the  manu&cturer  is  desirous  to  make 
the  most  of  the  two  hours,  and  give  the  children  education, 
he  may  do  some  service  in  it,  but  a  compulsory  education 
affixed  upon  an  employment  is  a  stigma  to  the  employment, 
and  is  very  obnoxious  to  the  employer,  and,  I  think,  gene* 
rally  people  laugh  at  it;  it  is  almost  good  for  nothing.* 
In  the  Report  of  Mr.  L.  Horner  on  tnese  very  clauses 
(Feb.,  IS39),  it  is  said — *  Some  parents  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantage (of  the  education),  but  most  of  them  would  much 
prefer  their  children  working  full  time  and  earning  a  iUll 
rato  of  wages.*   Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to 
infer  what  good  factory  education  confers.   Indeed,  Mr. 
Homer  reports  not  more  than  eight  mills  in  Manchester 
where'  the  educational  provisionB  mive  been  best  observed,* 
which  '  best*  he  allows  to  be  inferior  to  what  primary  edu- 
eation  ought  to  be ;  and  it  embraces  only  352  boys  and 
177  girls.  The  school  of  Messrs.  M'Connel  he  considers 
worthy  of  special  notice,  and  deserving  of  being  held  up 
an  example.   He  adds, '  It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  to 
have  certificates  (of   education)   presented  to  us  sub- 
scribed  by  the  teacher  with  his  or  her  mark.   In  the  last 
quarter  I  had  a  school  voucher  presented  to  me  with  a 
mark,  and  when  I  called  on  the  schoolmaster  to  read  it 
before  me,  he  could  not ;  I  have  had  to  reject  the  school 
Toufdier  of  the  fireman  (to  the  steam-en^ne),  the  children 
having  heea  schooled  in  the  coal-hole-^  one  case  I  actu- 
ally found  them  thue;  it  occurred  at  ftiotories  where  a 
a  large  capital  most  be  embarked.* 

Dr.  Kay.  before  the  Edumtion  Committee,  gave  in  a  table 
in  which  he  calculated  that  in  Manchester  there  was  a  total 
of  uneducated  and  very  ill-educated  children  of  26,265; 
that  the  actual  cost  of  providing  a  worthless  or  indifferent 
education  by  existing  methods  was  16,021/.  annually,  and 
that  not  more  than  19,500/.  of  annual  outlay  would  be  re- 
quired for  education,  by  an  efficient  method,  of  children  now 
uneducated  or  very  ill  educated. 

Meanwhile  the  diffusion  of  cheap  literature  and  the  ope- 
ration of  institutions  for  popular  instruction  are  doing  some- 
thing to  educate  adults  and  youths,  whUe  the  existence  of 
a  few  good  scfaocds  in  Manchester  for  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  will  serve  as  models.  In  this  way  the 
'  Manchester  Society  for  Promoting  National  Education ' 
has  rendered  some  serricew  It  has  at  present  three  schools 
under  it*  superintendence,  with  about  500  scholars. 

Among  the  institutions  in  Manchester  having  an  in- 
fluence on  the  working  classes  there  may  be  mentioned  the 
AtheniBum,  the  Mechanics*  Institution  in  Cooper  Street,  the 
Mechanics*  Institution  in  Miles-Platting,  the  Ancoats  Ly- 
ceum, the  Cborlton  Lyceum,  and  the  Parthenon.  The 
Athensum  is  designed  for  the  benefit  chiefly  of  clerks  and 
other  jipper  servants  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  town. 
The  experiment  has  been  very  successful.  The  number  of 
subscriptions  for  the  first  quarter  (1839)  is  upwards  of  900. 
Lectures  on  various  topics  are  inven  by  men  of  eminence. 
There  is  a  French  class,  an  Italian  class,  an  Amateur  Mu- 
sical Soraety,  an  Essay  and  Discussion  Society;  and  con- 
certs are  occasionally  given,  which  are  veiy  well  attended. 
Connected  with  the  Institution  is  a  good  ubrary,  a  coffee- 
room,  and  a  vell-suppUed  news-room.  Its  expenditure  is 
above  2000/.  annually ;  James  Kenwood,  Esq.,  is  the  pre- 
sident. The  Mechanics'  Institution,  in  Cooper  Street, 
under  the  presidentship  of  Sir  B.  Heywood,  Bart,  has  con- 
ferred great  benefits  on  a  class  below  those  to  whom  reference 
has  b^n  made.  Tlie  disbursements  of  the  Institution 
during  1838  were  2177^  The  original  cost  of  the  building 
was  6000/.,  but  as  the  institution  had  its  resources  mainly 
absorbed  in  defraying  the  annual  cbai^;e8,  this  sum  has  been 
increased  by  arrears  of  interest  to  9370/.,  and,  deducting 
dividends  paid,  a  balance  is  still  due  of  61S5/.,  to  pay  off 
which  an  effort  is  being  made  which  gives  promise  of  suo- 
eesi.  ^numberof  subioribmonttteBflthofDweiubw 
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and  446  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one.  Sixty^five  lec- 
tures wore  delivered  during  the  last  year,  and  were  attended 
by  20,650  males,  and  4800  females.  Two  concerts  we« 
also  given.  There  are  5023 volumes  in  the  library;  the 
delivery  of  books  to  readers  in  the  lost  year  amounted  to 
42,451 .  The  number  of  members  in  the  respective  classes  were 
-;-grammsr  128,  Gierman  language  8,  arithmetic  154,  elocu- 
tion and  composition  28,  mechanical  drawing  64,  landscape 
8Jidaguredrawing46,music24,  writing  133,  mathematics  18, 
French  25.  Besides  these  there  were  the  chemistry  class, 
the  mutual  improvement  society,  and  the  natural  history 
class.  An  exhibition  of  ipecimenB  of  machinery,  natural 
history,  &o.,  on  a  very  grand  scale,  to  which  360  persons 
sent  contributions,  has  been  visited  by  neariy  100,000  per- 
sons, at  the  small  charge  of  sixpence  each.  lliere  is  a  read- 
ing-room, well  furnished  with  literary  and  scientific  peri- 
odicals. It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  the  benefits  of 
the  establishment  do  not  descend  sufficiently  low  in  the 
social  scale,  as  the  following  classification  ctf  ^e  numbws  in 
1837  will  manifest:— 

Principals,  engaged  as  merchants,  manufluitnren^ 

and  mechanists 
Mechanics,  millwrights,  and  engineers 
Orerlookers,  spinnet%  and  other>milI  huidi 
Building  trades 

Sundry  trades,  chiefly  handicraft 
Warehousemen  , 
Clerks  .... 
Artista,  architects,  engravers,  &c 
Profossional  men  . 
Seliodmaaten    .         .  . 
Shopkeepers  and  their  aasiitaQto 
No  proibsrion 

Ladie.  .... 
Youths  ...... 

1392 

The  knowledge  of  this  Iket,  combined  with  a  wish  to 
reach  the  operative  classes,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 

the  Lyceums  in  Ancoats  and  in  C!horlton-on-Medlock,  aa 
well  as  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  if  we  may  judge  fVom  the 
first  Report  of  that  at  Ancoats,  which  Las  justbeen  issued, 
it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  these  institutions  will  confer 
immediate  benefit  on  those  who  are  employed  in  the  factories 
and  on  other  hand-labourers.  The  subscription  is  only  two 
shillings  a  quarter,  for  which  lectures,  a  library  and  read- 
ing-room, a  selection  of  newspapers,  education  in  classes, 
and  other  means  of  improvement,  are  provlBed.  The  edu- 
cation of  femides  is  made  a  prominent  object  The  news 
and  reading  rooms  were  openeu  on  the  lltfa  of  October, 
1838.  From  Ihe  library  the  average  number  of  deliveries 
is  120  each  evening.  There  are  now  on  the  books  732 
members,  of  whom  246  are  below  twenty-one  years  of  age ; 
the  715  (ordinary  members  are  thus  classified: — 

Principals,  en^ged  as  merchants,  manufocturers, 

and  mechanists  .         .         .  .10 

Professional  men  ....  4 

Sohoolmasten  ....  6 

Shopkeepers,  masteT^tradefmsn,  and  Uieir  aasistants  87 
Warehousemen  and  bookkeepen  .  132 

Mechanics,  millwrights,  engmeen,  moulders,  and 

smiths  .....  137 

Engravers  and  pattern-designers  .         .  7 

Spinners,  weavers,  and  other  mill-hands   .  .  102 

Other  trades  connected  with  the  manuftetures  of 
the  town,  as  dyers*  oalieo-pTintwi^  fiutian-cut- 
ters,  &c  .  .  .  ,  .22 

Building  trades    .  .         .         .  .37 

Sundry  handicraft  trades  ,  •  .  .85 
No  profession     *  .  .  .  .7 

School-boys  .  .  .  .  .22 
Fenudea  .         •         .         ■  .57 


715 

77i«  Manchester  Fret  Grammar- Sekool  was  founded  by 
Hugh  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  foundation  deed, 
bearing  date  20th  August,  1515,  states  the  cause  which  in- 
fluenced the  founder  to  be  that  *  the  youth,  particularly  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  want 
of  iuBtnwwnif  u  well  oo  leeotint  of  ^^^^^^^f^' 
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parents  m  tot  want  of  aome  ponon  who  should  instruct 
them.*  And  one  of  the  fundamental  requirements  is, '  The 
high-roaster  for  the  time  being  shall  always  appoint  one  of 
his  scholars  to  instruct  and  leach  in  the  one  end  of  tho 
school  all  infants  that  shall  come  there  to  learn  their 
ABC,  primer,  and  sorts,  till  (hey  bci^n  grammar.*  These 
quotations  show  that  the  school  was  designed  to  flimish  ele- 
mentary as  well  as  grammatical  learning  to  the  poor  and 
those  in  need  of  instruction.  The  income  of  this  school  is 
now  Above  50001.  a  year ;  and  though  its  operations  have 
been  extended  nnder  a  decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  and 
though  the  master*  receive  handsome  satarie<!,  the  outlay 
must  still  leave  an  annual  surplus.  The  instruction  given 
comprehends  the  mathematics,  tho  English  and  French,  as 
well  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  but  the  school  is 
Air  firom  eflecting  the  good  which  its  splendid  resources 
might  produce,  and  cannot  bo  considered  as  administered 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  donor's  intention. 

Cketham's  Hospital,  or  The  College,  was  founded  by 
charter  1665,  Humphrey  Chetham  being  the  benefactor, 
who,  having  during  his  life  fed  and  brought  up  fourteen 
boyH  of  Manchester  and  SBlford,and  of  Droylsdeti,  ordered  in 
his  will  that  the  number  should  be  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  one  ttova  Dr^lsdeo,  two  from  Crumpiall,  four  fromTurton, 
and  tea  from  Boltoo*  leaving  the  iniemt  of  7000/,  for  thoir 
maintenance  and  instruction  from  six  to  fourteen  yean  of 
age*  at  which  period  they  were  to  be  put  out  to  acme  trade. 
The  scholars  are  instructed  in  readine,  writing,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic.  They  are  clothed,  fed,  boarded,  and  lodged. 
The  school  ia  conducted  in  a  convenient  old  building, 
which  also  contains  the  College  library,  a  fine  collection  of 
not  less  than  25,000  volumes,  which  have  been  accumulated 
out  of  the  benefactions  of  the  same  H.  Chetliam :  among 
the  books  are  many  rare  and  most  valuable  works.  The 
library  is  open  to  the  use  of  the  public ;  books  are  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  out,  but  a  convenient  reading-room  is 
provided.  At  present  the  good  which  this  library  ooes  is  but 
small,  the  delivery  of  books  to  readers  not  amounting  to 
ail  average  of  twenty  per  day,  a  circumstance  which  may 
be  explained  by  the  'fact  of  the  library  being  only  open  at 
hours  during  the  day  when  most  persons  are  eng^(ea. 

Among  tlw  scientific  institutions  of  the  town,  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  stands  first  in  point  of  time 
(founded  \7^\).  It  has  numbered  among  its  members 
most  of  the  distinguished  natives  of  the  vicinity,  and  many 
other  persons  of  high  reputation:  its  utility  tuu  been  fully 
iiruvcdby  the  publication  of  its  Transactions.  The  Royal 
Manchester  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  tho  Arts,  formed  mainly  under  the  auspices  of 
6.  W.  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Kendal,  has  been  of  service  in 
farthering  the  diffusion  of  knowledge :  above  30,000^.  were 
kid  out  in  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  Manchester 
Museum,  or  Natural  History  Society,  which  has  a  hand- 
sonic  hall  in  Peter  Street,  ranks  among  the  most  useful 
and  interesting  institutions  of  the  town,  and  offers  to  the 
public  a  collection  of  objects  in  nature  with  which  few  simi- 
lar establishments  can  enter  into  comparison.  The  council 
is  empawered  to  open  the  museum  to  ladies,  strangers,  resi- 
dent non-subscribers,  st^hools^  and  the  working  dasses. 

In  its  medical  schools  Manchester  has  a  claim  on  public 
esteem,  having  been  the  first  provincial  town  to  provide  a 
good  elementary  medical  education ;  and  in  Its  numerous 
and  well-conducted  medical  institutions  it  possesses  very 
superior  advantages.  The  Infirmary  is  a  school  in  itself. 
During  the  year  1838  its  expenditure  was  8125/.  5».  8^. ; 
from  June,  1837,  to  June,  1838,  it  treated  no  less  than 
20,760  patients;  and  since  its  foundation,  1752,  it  has  ex- 
tended its  benefits  to  629,348  cases.  There  were  in  the 
house  and  on  the  books,  June  24th,  1838,  1317  invalids. 
Of  the  eases  treated  in  1838.  13.254  were  cured  ;  3584  were 
cases  of  accident  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Turner  have  the  ho- 
nour of  having  taken  the  lead  in  the  foundation  of  the  medical 
schools,  the  one  situated  in  Marsden  Streeti  the  other  in 
Pine  Street,  in  which  about  140  pupib  are  condncted  by 
able  professors  through  a  complete  course  of  medical  in- 
struction. Manchester  has  also  the  advantage  of  possessing 
an  admirable  botanical  garden,  zoological  gardens  (recently 
opened,  and  affording  much  promise),  a  school  of  de- 
sign, an  architectural  society,  concert  hall,  choral  society, 
&c. 

Charitable  Instiiutions. — These  are  too  numerous  to 
allow  of  more  than  abare  mention  of  some  which  are  the  most 
useful.  The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  founded  in 


the  year  1625.  A  newand  handsome  building  for  it  has  just 
been  opened,  situated  near  the  botanical  gardens,  on  the 
Stretford  road,  a  part  of  which  will  be  appronriated  to  a  bV.nd 
asylum  also,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Kersliaw  of  Oldham, 
who  bequeathed  20,000/.  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  so  soon  as  the  inhabitants  shoul-i 
furnish  a  suitable  building.   The  Jubilee,  er  Ladies'  Female 
Charity  School,  founded  m  1806,  is  conducted  in  the  faui^ 
in  Ducio-road,  and  educates  forty  girls  for  the  duties  of  d j- 
mcstic  service.   The  Manchester  and  Salford  District  Pro- 
vident Society  is  designed  to  meet,  by  a  special  effort,  the 
special  wants  of  the  poor.   Following^e  impulse  which 
Boston  (U.S.),  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  of 
that  city,  had  given,  the  society  sends  forth  vi.sitors  into  all 
parts  of  the  town  (most  of  tbcm  are  gratuitous  labourers; 
to  visit  the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  aid  them  with  advice, 
encourage  them  by  sympathy,  and  receive  their  httk 
savings  in  order  to  deposit  them  in  the  savings'  bank.  Tuz 
tliis  purpose  the  town  is  divided  into  districts  and  seclions, 
in  all  919, of  which  however  236  only  are  supplied  with  visitors. 
Its  mendicity  department  effects  no  little  good.  Three  thou- 
sand cases  were  examined  by  its  stipendiary  visitors  in  1^3$, 
whereof  1285  received  tickets  to  the  various  medical  socielit.-5, 
741  were  referred  to  the  relief  board  of  the  society,  and  942 
were  found  to  be  cases  in  which  the  society  could  not  in  ler- 
fere.    Besides  these,  413  cases  were  sent  for  inquiry  onlv. 
of  whi(;h  number  24B  were  reported  as  unworthy.ajpowerfiLii 
argument  against  indiscriminate  alms-giving.    Work  was 
found  for  14  persons,  and  98  new  cases  of  gross  impositi^jn 
were  detected  and  exposed.  The  ministry  to  the  poor,  vhicli 
commenced  Jan.  1833,  under  the  patronage  of  throe  Dnita- 
rian  congregations,  namely,  Cross  Street,  Mosley  Street,  and 
Greengate  (Salford),  is  designed  for  a  simiUr  purpose 
with  the  Provident  Society.   It  employs  a  paid  agent,  the 
Rev.  G.  Buckland,  whose  duties  are  oot  sectarian,  but 
purely  benevolent.     His  visits  to  the  p»i  average  per 
month  about  340,  and  he  has  500  families  un&et  ats  su- 
perintendence. Of  a  similar  character  is  the  Town  Ut^on, 
whoso  motto  is, '  Not  to  Proselyte,  but  to  Evangelise.*  Its 
expenditure  during  the  last  year  was  1513/.,  and  t\ie  td- 
lowing  is  the  result  of  the  first  year's  exertions : — *  Seventeen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  hours  have  been 
spent  by  our  missionaries  in  promoting  the  above  objects. 
They  have  held  eleven  bundled  and  evhty-one  meetings. 
They  have  paid  forty-three  thousand  tnree  hundrral  and 
sixty-seven  visits ;  have  lent  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Testaments,  and  distributed  in  their  districte  aixty-thrM 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  religious  tracts.  It 
is  estimated  that  thenumberof  individuals  now  under  their 
care  are  at  least  sixty  thousand.    The  number  of  visits  paid 
to  the  sick  are  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eigfat)- 
three.'    At  present  it  occupies  forty-two  districts  under  a 
superintending  missionary  and  three  aasistauts.  Theu 
districts  contain  from  Ave  to  eight  hundred  fomilies; 
about  one-fifth  of  whom  reside  in  cellars,  and  more  then 
two>thirds  of  the  whole  seldom  or  never  think  of 
ing  to  any  place  of  worship.  In  several  of  the  districis 
there  are  not  quite  twenty  families  fiv  each  house  that 
is  licensed  for  the  sale  of  strong  drink ;  and  many  of  the 
districts  hare  no  place  of  worship  of  any  kind  save  those  in 
which  the  missionaries  hold  their  meetings.   It  is  a  ikc^ 
well  ascertained,  that  in  many  districts  there  are  neaWr  as 
many  reputed  brothels  as  there  are  houses  for  tbe  saje  of 
strong  drink. 

Places  qf  Worship. — The  collegiate  church  is  a  Tio\i\o 
Gothic  building.  The  warden  and  four  fellows  have  the  ec- 
clesiastical patronage  of  the  parish.  Their  corporate  income 
cannot  be  accurately  stated,  as  they  refused  to  give  answers 
to  a  return  of  tbe  value  of  their  property,  ordered  by  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  ecclesiastical  commissioaers 
report  the  gross  yearly  income  to  be  4650/.  The  new  see  of 
Manchester  will  be  in  tho  province  of  York.  [LA^^CASHrRE, 
p.  296.]  In  1795,  Aikin  tells  us,  thenumberof  churches  aud 
chapels  of  the  Establishment  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  ac- 
tually builtor  building,  amounted  to  twelve,  andaboutas  many 
places  of  worship  for  different  sects  of  dissenters.  There  are 
now  twenty-Ave  placesof  worship  in  connexion  with  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  above  sixty  in  connexion  with  the  dissenters 
in  Manchester  and  Salford,  of  which  tbe  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists have  twelve,  the  Independents  eight,  the  Uniunans 
five,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  four.  Tbe  members  of  the 
Establishment  in  Manchester  and  SalfonI  amount  to  53  per 
cent  of  the  whole  populat^^i^^Jk^j^f^^^i^tifejDgt^ 
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in  Manchester,  each  of  vbioh  baa  an  officiating  minister, 
on^  in  Rusholme  Lane,  another  at  Ardwiek,  and  tlie  third 
at  Collyhurst. 

Eminent  iVww*.— Hugh  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter; 
John  Bradford,  put  to  death  by  Mary  for  heresy;  Doctor 
John  Dee,  the  astrologer;  John  Byrora,  author  of  Byrom's 
shorthand  andof  many  small  poems;  Dr.  Thomas  Percival, 
an  enlightened  and  benevolent  physiuan;  Dr.  Henry,  and 
the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  though  not  natives,  are  too  much 
connected  with  w  town  to  be  passed  without  notice ;  and 
Dr.  Dalton  still  survives  to  give  lustre  to  a  place  on  which 
be  has  conferred  sijmal  benefits.  Crafatree,  a  native,  ought 
also  to  be  mention^.  [Crabtrke,  William.] 

(Communication  from  Manchester.  For  ftirther  infor- 
mation see  Wbitaker's  History  qf  Manchester;  Aikin's 
Description  qfthe  Country  from  thirty  to  forty  mlea  round 
Manchester;  Wheeler's  History,  Antimt  and  Modern,  qf 
Manchester  ;  Reports,  &c.) 

MANCHINEEL  TREE.   [Hippomanb  Mancanilla.] 

MANCI'PIUM,  MANCIPA'TIO.  The  right  appre- 
bendion  of  these  terms  is  of  some  importance  to  those  who 
study  Roman  authors.  The  following  is  the  description  of 
Mancipatio  by  Gains  (i.  119,  &c.):— '  Mancipatio  is  a  kind 
of  imaginary  sale,  and  is  a  peculiar  privilege  of  Roman 
citisens.  It  is  effected  in  the  following  manner  :— There 
must  be  present  not  fewer  than  five  witnesses,  Roman 
citizens,  of  Aill  age,  and  iJso  another  person,  of  the  same 
class  and  condition,  to  hold  the  brazen  scales,  who  is  called 
libripens.  The  person  who  receives  in  mandpio,  taking 
hold  of  the  thing,  says,  "  I  affirm  that  this  man  is  my  pro- 
perty,  according  to  Quintal  I^w.and  I  have  purchased  him 
with  this  money  (a)s)  and  these  brazen  scales."  He  then 
strikes  the  scales  with  the  piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to 
him  from  whom  he  receives  in  maneipto  as  the  price.  In 
this  manner  both  slaves  and  ftee  persons  are  manctpated, 
as  well  as  animals,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  things  man- 
eipii,  or  mancipi,  such  as  oxen,  horses,  mules,  asset ;  lands 
also  (prsBdia),  sa  well  in  the  city  as  in  the  country,  which 
are  of  the  class  mancipi,  such  as  are  the  Italic  lands,  are 
mancipated  in  the  same  way.  The  mancipatio  of  lands 
differs  Arom  that  of  other  things  in  this  respect  only,  that 
persons,  whether  free  or  slaves,  cannot  be  mancipated  unless 
they  are  present,  it  being  necessary  that  he  who  receives  in 
mandpio  should  take  hold  of  that  which  is  given  him  in 
manctpio  :  whence  in  fact  comes  the  term  mancipatio,  sig- 
nifying that  the  thing  is  taken  (capitur)  by  the  hand  (manu) ; 
but  it  is  the  practice  to  mancipate  lands  which  are  at  a 
distance.* 

In  this  passage  Gaius  describes  generally  what  'manci- 
patio' is,  and,  by  implication,  what  things  admit  of '  man- 
cipatio,' or,  in  other  words,  what  things  are  *  mancipi.*  He 
was  led  to  these  remarks  by  that  part  of  the  subject-matter 
of  bis  text  whioh  treats  of  the  rights  of  persons,  or  status ; 
and  he  prefaces  his  description  of  '  mancipatio'  by  stating 
that  all  children  who  are  in  the  power  of  their  parents,  and 
tlie  wife  who  is  in  that  peculiar  relation  to  her  husband 
when  she  is  said  in  manu  tiri  esse  [Makriagb],  are  things 
mancipi,  and  may  be  mancipated  in  the  tome  way  as  slaves. 
[Emancipation.] 

All  things,  as  subjects  of  ownership,  were  either  '  res 
mancipi*  or  'res  nec  mancipi:'  and  there  is,  obser\'es  Gaius 
(ii,  18,  &c.),  'a  great  difierence  between  things  "mancipi" 
and  tilings  "  nec  mancipi."  The  latter  can  be  alienated  by 
bare  tradition  or  delivery,  if  they  are  things  corporeal,  and 
therefore  susceptible  of  deUvery.  Thus  the  property  in  a 
garment,  gold,  or  silver,  rosy  be  transferred  by  bare  tradi- 
tion. Lands  in  the  provinces  may  be  transferred  in  the 
same  way.*  Thus  *  mancipatio'  was  the  proper  term  for  ex- 

Sressing  the  sale  or  transfer  of  things  *  mancipi  ;*  and  '  tra- 
itio'  fbr  expressing  the  transfer  of  things  *  nec  mancipi.* 
(Ulpian,  Frag.,  tit.  19.) 

It  appears  then  that  the  ownership  of  property  generally 
which  belonged  to  that  class  of  things  called  *  res  mancipi' 
could  onlv  be  transferred  by  the  formalities  already  de- 
scribed ;  but  that  the  ownership  of  thinas  which  were  '  res 
nec  mancipi,'  and  among  them,  lands  in  tiie  provinces,  could 
'  be  transferred  without  the  formalities  required  in  the  case 
of '  res  mancipL*  The  foundation  of  the  distinction  as  to 
lands  appears  to  be  this.  The  real  ownership  (dominium)  of 
provincial  lands  was  either  in  the  Roman  people,  in  which 
case  the  hinds  were  called  Stipendiaria ;  or  in  the  reigning 
Ciesar,  in  which  case  they  were  called  Tributaria.  There 
Tu  thenibre  no  ownership,  properly  so  called,  of  lauds  in 


the  provinces  by  individuals ;  at  least  no  ownership  in  the 
sense  in  which  lands  in  Italy  were  held.  Lands  in  Italy 
held  by  individuals  in  full  or  Quiritarian  ownership  could 
be  the  subjects  of  usucapion,  in  jure  cessio,  mancipatio. 
and  vindicatio:  lands  in  the  provinces  could  not,  unless 
they  acquired  the  Jus  Italicum.  Originally  all  the  eon 
quered  lands  even  in  Italy  were  Ager  Fublicus,  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  so  long  as  they  remained  in  that  conch- 
tion,  nothing  beyond  the  use  (usus  fructus)  and  occupation 
of  them  [Possession]  could  be  in  private  in^vidiuds.  Much 
of  the  Ager  Publicum  in  course  of  time  was  assigned  to  citi- 
zens in  full  ownership,  and  accordingly  it  would  become 
'  mancipi'  and  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  to  alienation  u 
other  lands  held  in  Quiritarian  ownership. 

Mancipatio  could  only  take  place  between  Roman  citizens 
andLatiniColonarii  andLatini  Juniani,  and  those  Peregrini 
who  enjoyed  the  Commercium,  or  privilege  of  buying  and 
selling.  As  the  effect  of  Mancipatio  was  to  transfer  Quiri- 
tarian ownership  with  its  accessory  rights  of  usucapion,  in 
jure  cessio,  mancipatio,  and  vindicatio,  the  reason  of  the  rule 
IS  obvious.  The  form  of  mancipatio  was  in  some  respects  a 
disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  witnout  observing  the  formali- 
ties required  by  the  law,  the /(^gti^  j>roperty  in  a  thine 'man- 
cipi' could  not  pass.  The  mancipatio  was  that  forai  of 
transfer  of  which  we  find  similar  examples  in  the  early  hi^ 
tory  of  most  countries,  and  implied  originally  an  actual 
seisin  of  the  thing  transferred.  No  writing  being  required, 
it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  evidence  of  the 
transfer,  and  such  evidence  was  secured  by  the  mode  of 
transfer  which  the  law  required.  So  far  as  relates  to  land, 
mancipatio  in  its  origin  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  equi- 
valent to  the  feoffment  with  livery  of  seisin.  [Feoffuent.] 

There  was  another  mode  of  alienating  things  '  mancipi,' 
by  the  form  called  injure  cessio,  which,  according  to  Ulpian, 
was  applicable  also  to  things  '  nec  mancipi.'  The  in  jure 
cessio  was  a  fictitious  action  before  a  competent  magistrate 
at  |lome,  or  a  prstor,  or  before  a  praeses  in  a  nrovince. 
The  purchaser  claimed  the  thing  as  his,  and  toe  seller 
either  acknowledged  bis  claim  or  made  no  defence,  upon 
which  the  magistrate  gave  judgment  for  the  purchaser. 
This  form  was  in  effect  and  was  called  'legis  actio.'  (Gaius, 
ii.  24.)  Its  great  resemblance  to  the  fictitious  suit  formerly 
in  use  in  our  own  system,  called  a  Fine,  might  lead  to  the 
conjecture  that  the  notion  of  a  Fine  was  taken  by  the  early 
practitioners  in  our  courts  from  the  Roman  Law;  and  that 
this  hypothesis  is  exceedingly  probable  will  be  the  more 
apparent,  the  further  any  person  examines  into  the  connec- 
tion between  the  early  English  and  the  Roman  Law.  Tho 
injure  cessio  has  apparently  a  closer  resemblance  to  a  Fine 
than  the  troMoctio  of  the  Roman  Law,  to  which  some 
writers  would  refer,  as  the  origin  of  the  Fine. 

Mancifiatio,  as  Gaius  observes  (iL  26),  was  more  in  use 
than  the  injure  cessio,  inasmuch  as  it  was  easier  to  transact 
the  business  with  ^e  assistance  of  a  few  friends  than  to  go 
before  a  praetor,  or  a  praeses. 

Easements  (jura  prcedtorum,  otberwise  called  tervituies) 
could  be  transferred  in  the  case  of  lands  in  the  city  only  by 
the  cessio  in  jure;  but  in  the  case  of  lands  in  tho  country, 
also  by  mancipatio.  But  this  observation  applies  only  to 
Italic  lands ;  m  the  provinces,  rights  of  this  kind,  such  as 
right  of  road,  of  conveying  water,  &c.,  were  matter  of  contract. 

Some  dilhculty  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  word 
nexum,  or  nexus,  in  connection  with  mandpium.  '  Nexum' 
properly  signifies  that  which  is  bound  or  obligated,  and 
hence  it  may  signify  the  engagement  or  contract.  Thus  ia 
the  lam  of  the  Twelve  Tables  in  the  words, '  quum  nexum 
faciet  mancipiumque,*  '  nexum*  may  signify  tne  contract. 
Cicero  (Topica,  H)  defines  *  Abalienatio'  to  be  *  ejus  rei  qua> 
mancipi  est,  aut  traditio  alteri  nexu,  aut  in  jure  cessio,  inter 
quos  ea  jure  civili  fieri  possunt;*  firmn  which  it  follows  that 
as  there  are  only  two  ways  of  transferring  the  ownership  of 
things  *  mancipi,'  and  as  the  injure  cessio  is  here  mentioned 
as  one,  the  nexus  must  represent  the  other,  that  is,  the  man- 
ci}>atio.  The  '  nexus'  then  in  this  case  must  be  equivalent  to 
the  '  mancipatio,'  or,  as  a  more  general  term,  must  contain 
the  mancipatio;  for  the  mancipatio  docs  not  contain  the 
nexum.  This  would  be  consistent  with  Varro  (De  Ling.  Lat., 
5)  quoting  Manilius,  who  saj's  that  everything  is  *  nexum* 
which  is  transacted  the  piece  of  money  and  scales  (per 
EOS  et  libram)^  which  includes  maneipium:  but  he  auds 
that  M.  Scmvola  considered  *  nexum'  to  be  everylliiuK 
transacted  per  sds  et  lihram,  so  as  to  be  thereby  bound, 
accept  thii^  wbich  wen  txaoffrired  by  ]  ~  '  ~" 
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the  deftDition  of  Seie\o1a  would  exclude  '  niancipatio*  from 
the  *  nexum,*  hut  would  include  a  testamentary  disposi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  that  also  was  made  per  bbs  et  librani 
(Gaius,  ii.  103),  and  it  would  also  include  that  form  of  mar- 
riage callM  eoempiio.  But  if  Scsovola  is  right,  and  this  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  Cicero  is  wrong  in  the  use  of '  nexum,' 
:n  the  passage  quoted.  In  the  'Orator*  (L  39)  he  mentions 
boUi  *  nexa'  and  *  mandpia*  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various 
■ubjeets  brought  before  the  CentumvIrL  Assuming  Sc«- 
Tola'i  ^flnition  to  be  correct,  Cicero  may  have  properly  dis- 
tinguished *  nexum'  from '  mondpium*  in  the  passage  in  the 
'Orator;*  and  have  used  neru  with  some  inaccuracy  in 
the  pasuge  from  the  *  Topica.* 

MANCO  CAP  AC.  [Pbbu.] 

MANDAL.  [Christiansand.] 

MANDA'MUS  is  a  writ  by  which  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  in  the  name  of  the  reigning  king  or  queen,  commands 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  ad£«s8ed  to  do  some  act  in  the 
performance  of  which  the  prosecutor,  or  person  who  applies 
for  or  sues  out  the  writ,  has  a  legal  interest ;  that  is,  not 
merely  such  an  interest  as  would  be  recognised  in  a  court 
of  equity  or  in  a  court  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  hut  an 
interest  cognixable  in  a  court  of  common  law ;  the  right 
must  also  he  one  for  the  enforcing  of  which  the  prosecutor 
has  no  other  speclfle  l^;al  remedy.  Thus,  a  copyholder 
can  transfn  or  alien  bit  customary  tenement  or  estate 
[Copyhold]  in  no  other  manner  than  by  surrendering  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  the  use  of  the 
purchaser  or  sorrenderee.  The  courts  of  common  law 
formerly  took  no  notice  of  the  right  of  the  surrenderee  to 
call  upon  the  lord  for  a  grant  or  admittance,  and  the  court 
of  king's  bench  therefore  left  the  party  to  seek  his  remedy 
in  a  court  of  rauity,  and  would  not  interfere  by  granting  a 
mandamus,  sut  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  lord  to 
admit  the  surrenderee  is  not  merely  an  equitable  liability, 
because  this  mode  of  transferring  property  of  this  nature  is 
founded  upon  antient  custom,  and  rights  dependent  upon 
custom  are  matters  of  common-lav  cognizance.  Of  late 
years  the  court  of  king's  bench  anpean  to  have  taken  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and  has  awarded  writs  of  mandamus  in 
all  oases  where  the  lord  has  refused  to  admit  the  party  to 
wboie  use  a  surrender  of  the  copyhold  has  been  made. 
Again,  the  duty  of  parishioners  to  assemble  in  vestry  for 
parochial  objects,  whether  those  objects  be  of  a  temporal  or 
spiritual  nature,  is  a  comtnon-law  duty,  and  a  mandamus 
will  be  granted  to  compel  the  parishioners  to  meet.  But 
when  they  are  met,  the  power  of  the  court  to  interfere 
further  by  mandamus  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  act 
which  the  parishioners  have  to  do.  If  the  provisions  of  a 
statute  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  the  act  to  be  done, 
whatever  its  nature,  ia  conridered  a  temporal  matter,  be- 
eause  the  construction  of  statutes  belongs  preeminently  to 
the  courts  of  common  law.  But  if  the  object  fm  which  the 
vestry  are  assembled  be  one  purely  of  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
nnce,  as  the  setting  up  of  bells,  the  purchase  of  books  or 
vestments  necessary  for  divine  service,  or  the  making  pro- 
vision for  the  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  church  (delin- 
quencies in  which  matters  are  punishable  by  interdict  [In- 
tkrdict]  and  ecclesiastical  censures),  the  court  of  king*s 
bench,  being  without  judicial  knowledge  on  such  subjects, 
has  no  jurisdiction.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  ecclesiastical 
censures  would  formerly  have  been  pronounced  with  less 
severity  against  the  original  delinquents  than  against  those 
who  should  have  attempfed  to  bring  such  cases  before  a  lay 
tribunal.  Again,  the  court  can  by  mandamus  compel  the 
visitor  of  an  eleemosynary  fbundatioa  to  bear  an  appeal, 
'but  it  has  no  further  authority  than  'to  put  the  visitorial 
power  yi  motion.'  It  cannot  compel  him  to  do  any  specific 
act  as  visitor. 

The  term  '  mandamus '  (we  command)  is  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  writs,  and  those  usually  distinguished  by  this 
name  by  the  old  law  writers  are  totally  different  from  the 
modem  writ  of  mandamus,  which  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  antient  *  writ  of  restitution  *  enlarged  to  em- 
brace a  great  variety  of  objects,  that  writ  being  adapted 
merely  to  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  party  to  an  office  nom 
which  he  has  been  unjustly  removed. 

The  writ  of  mandamus  is  now  granted  not  only  to  restore 
a  man  to  an  office  from  which  he  has  been  wrongfully 
amoved,  but  also  to  admit  to  an  office  to  which  the  party  has 
been  duly  elected  or  appointed.  It  lies  for  a  mayor,  recorder, 
aldwnian,  town-councdlw.  common-councilman,  burgess, 
and  town-clerk,— Ibr  apnbeudaiy,  master  of  a  free-schpol. 


parish-clerk,  sexton,  and  scavenger, — to  bold  a  coart-baroT:. 
court-leet,  or  a  borough  court  of  record,— to  justices,  t9  ^  j 
an  act  within  the  scope  of  their  authority,  and  which  wil 
not  subject  them  to  an  action, — to  restore  a  graduate  in  a 
university  to  degrees  from  which  he  has  been  suspended, — 
to  a  corporation,  to  pay  poora-rates  where  they  have  not  t-uf- 
ficient  uestrainable  property, — to  parish  officers,  to  receive 
a  deserted  infant,— to  permit  inspection  of  documents  of  a 
public  nature  in  which  the  part^  is  interested. — to  appotnc 
overseers  of  Uie  poor,— to  swear  m  diurchwardeni. — to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  corpmte  officer,— to  gnnt  |»<Dbai« 
at  letters  of  odministratioD, — to  affix  the  common  seal  to  an 
answer  agreed  to  by  the  minority  of  the  members  of  a  cor- 
poration a^regate.— and  to  allow  a  poor-rate,  in  which  case 
the  rule  for  a  mandamus  is  absolute  in  the  flist  instance. 

The  mandamus  is  said  to  be  a  prerogative  writ ;  by  whk-it 
is  meant, — either  that  the  power  to  award  it  is  not  delated 
by  the  crown  to  the  ordinary  judges  between  party  ao  i 
party,  that  is,  the  justices  of  the  common  pleas,  but  is  re- 
served for'  that  court  in  which  the  king  is  supposed  to  be 
personally  present, — or  that  it  is  a  writ  of  grace  and  fargur. 
granted  accordint;  to  discretion,  and  not  a  writ  orright,thjii 
18,  not  Hich  a  writ  aa  the  party  applying  for  it  has  a  nebt  to 
call  upon  the  court  to  issue  under  the  clauae  of  lugna 
Charta,  by  which  the  king  luidi  himself  not  to  refuse  or 
delay  justice  or  right. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  mandamus  the  applicant  lays  bcfute 
the  court  the  affidavit  of  himself  or  of  olners  presentiog  the 
facts  upon  which  hia  right  and  interest  in  the  thing  to  be 
done,  and  his  claim  or  title  to  the  remedy,  are  founded. 
Upon  this  application  the  court,  if  it  see  a  probable  cauae 
for  interference,  grants  a  rule  calhog  upon  the  party  against 
whom  the  writ  is  prayed,  to  show  cause  why  such  writ 
should  not  be  awarded.   At  the  appointed  time  the  party 
so  called  upon  either  does  not  appeai;  in  which  case  the 
rule  is  made  absolute,  and  the  mandamus  is  awarded  as 
pra}'ed,  or  he  appears  and  resists  the  rule,Mther  by  iasisUDg 
upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  fiKts  disclosed  by  \he  affidavit 
upon  which  the  rule  was  obtained,  or  by  producing  other 
affidavits  which  ^ve  a  differutt  aspect  to  the  tmuastJna. 
If  the  resistance  be  eflbctnal  the  ruw  is  discharged;  if  ik^ 
the  mandamus  is  awarded. 

The  writ,  in  the  first  instance,  issues  in  an  alternative 
form,  requiri^  the  party  to  do  the  act,  or  to  sfaow  why  he  has  j 
not  done  it.  The  party  may  therefore  make  a  return  to  the 
writ,sayingthathehasnotdonetbeactrequired  forsudiand 
such  reasons.  WherethereasonsretumedareinsufficieDtin 
law,  the  court  quashes  the  return,  and  awards  a  peremptftT 
mandamus  requiring  the  party  absolutely,  end  withwt 
allowing  him  any  alternative,  to  do  the  act.  Where  tbe 
answer  is  apparently  su^cient,  the  mandamus  is  al  as 
end ;  and  if  the  statements  are  untrue,  the  remedy  is  ty 
action  on  the  case  for  a  false  return,  though  lu  order  b 
avoid  expense  and  delay  the  party  is  allowed  in  some  easa, 
by  the  statute  9  Anne,  c  20,  and  now  in  all  cases,  b< 
1  Will  rV.,  c.  21,  to  engraft  an  action  upon  the  mandiun;s 
itself  by  traversing  the  return,  i.e.  by  putting  in  a  pla 
contradicting  the  allegations  contained  in  such  retiaiL 
(Comyns's  Digest ;  Selwyn's  Niti  Prius;  I  VicL,  c  7i) 

MANDARIN  DUCK.   [Duck,  vol  ix..  p.  185.] 

MANDARINS  is  the  general  name  of  the  officers  of 
state  in  China.  They  are  chosen  from  the  men  of  Iei:cts 
or  scholars  from  every  part  of  tlie  empire,  who,  faarii;^'  ob- 
tained their  degrees  and  passed  their  examioatwn,  ha\e 
their  names  inscribed  in  a  register  kept  by  a  court  or  bo»rd 
established  for  this  purpose.  When  an  office  in  the  a.t\mi- 
nistntiou  is  vacant,  the  court  presents  to  the  emperor  a !.» 
of  those  who  stand  foremost  on  the  roister,  from  aiuous 
whom  the  monarch  appoints  one  to  fill  up  the  \'acancy.  Some- 
times when  there  are  several  candidates  <mually  qualified 
they  draw  lots  for  the  vacant  office.  In  Dulmlde's  tim^ 
there  were  13,600  mandarins  all  over  the  empire,  indepen- 
dent of  the  military  mandarin^  or  superior  officer^^  of  tlie 
armv.  The  civil  mandarins  are  divided  into  nine  classes 
the  highest  of  which,  called  *  Colao^'  are  ministers  of  slate, 
counsellors  of  the  emperor,  or  presidents  of  the  supreme 
courts.  The  governors  of  provinces  rank  in  the  second  c-Ia&s. 
The  secretaries  of  the  emperor  belong  to  the  thinl  cla^ ; 
the  governors  of  cities,  to  the  fourth  class,  and  so  on.  £acli 
order  has  its  distinctive  mark  of  dignity;  the  highest  orders 
wear  a  peacock's  feather  at  the  hack  of  their  cajps.  AH  is 
gradation  and  strict  rabordiuation  among  them. 
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MANDELSLO.  [Olkarius.] 

MANDBVILT^.  SIR  JOHN  DE,  was  bom  at  St. 
A.1bans,  about  tbe  year  1300.  He  was  ilescended  from  a 
family  of  distinction,  and  appears  to  have  received  a  better 
education  than  was  usual  in  those  times.  He  studied  ma- 
thematics, theology,  and  medicine,  and  for  some  years  pur^ 
sued  the  last  as  a  proression.  In  1327  he  left  England, 
l)assed  through  France,  and  proceeded  to  Palestine,  where 
lie  joined  the  army  of  the  infidels.  He  afterwards  served 
in  Egypt  under  the  sultan,  and  in  Southern  China  under 
the  khan  of  Cathay.  He  resided  for  ihree  years  at  the 
city  of  Peking,  then  called  Cambalu,  and  appears  to  have 
travelled  over  a  large  part  of  Asia.  Afler  an  absence  of 
about  thirty-three  years,  he  returned  to  England,  and  wrote 
a  narrative  of  his  travels,  which  be  dedicated  to  Edward  III. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  Novembert  1372,  at  LiSge,  where 
he  was  buried. 
His  work  contained  details  more  ample  and  minute  than 

I*'  any  which  had  previously  appeared  concerning  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  parts  of  India  and  China,  and  must  for  some 
centuries  have  been  an  extremely  interesting  work.  To 
render  it  more  amusing,  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  un- 

^  scrupulously  from  previous  writers;  he  inserted  parts  of 
such  chronicles  as  were  then  in  existence,  and  introduced 

*  romantic  tales  of  knight-errantry,  miraculous  legends, 
monsters,  giants,  and  devils.  Probably  some  of  the  most 
absurd  parts  of  the  work  have  been  added  or  improved 

'    upon  by  tbe  contemporary  copyists. 

His  re]^ulation  as  a  traveller  was  very  high  in  his  own 
i^.  Besides  a  Latin  veruon  of  his  work,  translations  of 
it  appeared  in  all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe — in 
Italian,  French.  Spanish,  and  German.  A  MS.  of  Sir  John 
Mandeville's  travels,  which  belongs  lo  the  age  of  tbe  author, 
is  in  the  Cottonian  Collection  in  tbe  British  Museum 
(Titus,  C.  xvi.).  The  first  English  edition  was  printed  by 
■\Vinkyn  de  Worde,  at  Westminster,  8vo.,  1499:  *A  lytell 
Treatise  or  Booke,  named  John  Mandevyll,  Knyht,  born 
in  Englande,  in  the  towne  of  Saynt  Abone,  and  speaketh 
of  the  wayes  of  the  Holy  Lande  toward  Jherusalem,  and  of 
Alarvyles  of  Ynde  and  other  dyverse  Countries.'  The  best 
English  editun  is  that  of  London,  172S,  8vo.:  'The  Voiage 
and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Mandevillo,*  &c  Perhaps  the  arst 
printed  edition  was  that  of  Pietro  de  Comero,  Milan,  1480, 
4to.:  *  IVactato  deile  piu  maravigliose  Cosse  e  piu  notabili 
nhe  si  trovano  in  le  parte  del  monde  vedute  .  .  del  Cavaler 
Johanna  da  Mondavilla.* 

(Biog.  Univ.;  Watt*s  Biblioth.  Brit.;  Manuel  da  Li- 
braire.) 

MANDEVILLE,  BERNARD  DE,  was  born  at  Dort, 
in  Holland,  somewhere  about  the  year  1670.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  completed  his 
studies  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Hol- 
land. He  afterwards  came  over  to  England,  to  practise  his 
profession  in  London.    He  does  not  appear  to  have  had 

*  much  success  as  a  physician ;  but  his  writings  assisted  him 
in  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence,  wnile  th^  also 
gained  for  him  coosiderable  notoriety.  His  first  work  was 
*  Tbe  Virgin  Unmasked,  or  Female  Dialc^es  betwixt  an 
elderly  maiden  Lady  and  her  Niece  on  several  diverting 
Discourses  on  Love,  Marriage,  Memoirs,  and  Morals,  &o.,' 
and  was  published  in  1709.  This  is  a  work  on  a  coarse 
subject,  written  in  a  coarse  style.  In  1714  Mandeville 
imblittbed  a  short  poem,  called  'The  Grumbling  Hive,  or 
Knaves  turned  Honest,'  to  which  he  afterwards  ^ded  long 
explanatory  notes,  and  then  published  the  whole  under  the 
new  title  of  *The  Fable  of  the  Bees.*  This  work,  which  is 
of  an  altogMher  superior  character  to  the  *  Virgin  Un- 
masked,' and  which,  however  erroneous  may  be  its  \iew8  of 
morals  and  of  sooiety,  is  written  in  a  proper  style,  and  bears 
all  tbe  marb  of  an  honest  and  sincere  inquiry  on  an  im- 
portant sulgect,  exposed  its  author  to  mu<di  obloquy,  and, 
besides  meeting  with  many  answm  and  attacks,  was  de- 
nounced as  injurious  to  morality  in  a  presentment  of  the 
Middlesex  grand-jury,  in  1723.  It  would  appear  that  some 
of  the  hostility  against  this  work,  and  against  Mandevillo 
generally,  is  to  be  traced  to  another  publication,  recom- 
mendiug  the  public  licensing  of  stews,  tbe  matter  and 
manner  of  which  are  certainly  exceptionable,  though  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  stated  that  Mandeville  earnestly  and 
vith  Seeming  sincerity  recommends  his  plan  as  a  means  of 
diminishing  immoralitv,  and  that  he  endeavoured,  so  far  as 
l&y  in  his  power,  by  affixing  a  high  price  and  in  other  ways, 
to  prevent  the  work  from  having  a  general  euvulation. 
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Mandeville  wiote  also  at  this  time  in  a  paper  called  the 
'  London  Journal,'  which  shared  with  the  '  Fable  of  the 
Bees'  the  censure  of  the  Middlesex  grand-jury.  He  sub- 
sequently published  a  second  part  of  the  'Fable  of  the 
Bees,'  and  several  other  works,  among  which  are  two.  en- 
titled '  Free  Thoughts  on  Religion,  the  Church,  and  Na- 
tional Happiness,'  and  *An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Honour  and  the  Usefulness  of  Christianity  in  War.  We 
are  told  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  '  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,* 
that  Mandeville  was  partly  supported  by  a  pension  from 
some  Dutch  merchants,  and  that  he  was  much  patronised 
by  the  first  earl  of  Macclesfield,  at  whose  table  he  vras  a 
a  frequent  guest  He  died  on  the  21st  at  Januaiy,  1733, 
in  his  sixty-third  year. 

The  *  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits,' 
may  be  viewed  in  two  ways,  as  a  satire  on  men  and  as  a 
theory  of  society  and  national  prosperity.  So  far  as  it  is  a 
satire,  it  is  sufficiently  just  and  pleasant ;  but  viewed  in  its 
more  ambitious  character  of  a  theon  of  society,  it  is  alto- 
gether worthless.  It  is  Mandeville's  object  to  show  that 
national  greatness  depends  on  the  prevalence  of  fraud  and 
luxury;  and  for  this  purpose  he  supposes  a  'vast  hive  of 
bees,'  possessing  in  all  respects  institutions  similar  to  those 
of  men;  be  details  tbe  various  frauds,  similar  to  those 
among  men,  practised  by  bees  one  upon  another  in  various 
professions;  he  shows  how  the  wealth  accumulated  by 
means  of  these  frauds  is  turned,  through  luxurious  habits, 
to  the  good  of  others,  who  again  practise  their  frauds  upon 
tbe  wealthy ;  and,  having  already  assumed  that  wealth  can- 
not be  gotten  without  i^aud  and  cannot  exist  without  luxury, 
he  assumes  further  that  wealth  is  the  only  cause  and  cri- 
terion of  national  greatness.  His  hive  of  bees  having  thus 
become  wealthy  and  great,  he  afterwards  supposes  a  mutual 
jealousy  of  frauds  to  arise,  and  fraud  to  be  by  common 
consent  dismissed;  and  he  again  assumes  that  wealth  and 
luxury  immediately  disappear,  and  that  the  greatness  of  the 
society  is  gone.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  mconsistencies 
and  errors,  such  for  instance  as  the  absence  of  all  distinc- 
tion between  luxury  and  vice,  when  the  whole  theory  rests 
upon  obviously  false  assumption;  and  the  long  disserta- 
tions appended  to  tbe  fitble,  however  amusina:  and  flill  of 
jaluable  remarks,  contain  no  attempts  to  establish  by  pnxtf 
the  fundamental  points  of  the  theory. 

In  an  *  Enquiry  into  the  Oriain  of  Moral  Distinctions,* 
contained  in  the  '  Fable  of  the  Bees,'  Mandeville  contend 
that  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation 
and  disapprobation,  have  been  created  in  men  by  their 
several  governments,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  society 
and  preserving  their  own  power.  Incredible  as  it  seems 
that  such  a  proposition  as  this  should  be  seriously  put  forth, 
it  is  yet  more  so  that  it  should  come  from  one  woose  object 
always  was,  however  strange  the  way  in  which  he  set  about 
it,  to  promote  good  morals ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  Man- 
deville's writings  to  warrant  the  beUef  that  he  sought  to 
encourage  vice. 

MANDINGOES,  a  negro  nation  inhabiting  the  country 
on  the  hanks  of  tiie  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  that 
whidi  extends  ftirther  eastward  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  Joliba  or  Quorra.  Iliis  country  occupies  tbe  northern 
declivity  of  tbe  mountain-region  which  extends  between 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  and 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Kong.  [Kong.]  The  Man- 
dingoea  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
of  most  of  the  small  kingdoms  which  occupy  that  extensive 
tract:  in  some  of  them  they  form  a  great  majority;  in 
others  they  live  mingled  with  the  Foolahs,  Yaloffit,  Sara- 
vulli,  Yariba,  and  others.  Their  language  seems  to  be 
more  widely  spread  than  any  other  that  is  spoken  in  that 
part  of  Afhca,  as  Hungo  Park,  on  his  return  from  the  in- 
terior, Arst  heard  the  Mandingo  language  spoken  to  the 
west  of  Taffara  and  labbi  on  the  Joliba,  and  found  that  it 
was  understood  as  fiir  west  as  Pisania  on  the  Gambia,  and 
even  to  lanian-Bure  cur  MacCarthy's  Island  (13°  33'  N.lat 
and  14''46' W.  long.). 

The  Mandingoes  are  distinguished  among  tbe  negro 
tribes  by  their  stature  and  some  other  characteristic  fea- 
tures. They  are  generally  above  tbe  middle  size,  well 
shaped,  strong,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  labour. 
Their  features  are  regular,  their  nose  rauier  prominent, 
with  the  nostrils  rather  flattened;  their  lips  are  not  so 
thick  as  in  other  negro  tribes,  but  their  hair  is  woolly. 
Their  colour  is  a  good  clear  blaek,  inclining  to  yellow 
Golberry  thinks  that  the  Mandingoes  and  the  Fotdehs.  in  the 
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featuKi  of  their  fiiec,  more  reteinhle  the  Hindus,  or  blacks 
of  India,  than  the  other  nef^ro  tribes  of  Africa. 

The  MandinKoes  in  their  writinf^  use  the  Arahio  chnrae- 
ters,  and  are  Mohainmudans ;  bnt  Oolberrv  thinks  that  thoy 
have  retained  many  of  the  usages  of  feticnism,  as  practised 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea  bv  the  negroes.  As  their  langunge 
is  so  ffidelv  spread  over  the  vostorn  countries  of  Africa,  Mr. 
R.  Maxwell  Moebrau-,  who  is  agent  of  the  Wcstcyan  Mis- 
sionary Society,  lias  done  good  service  in  lately  publishing 
a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  thin  tongue.  The  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  has  also  been  recently  printed  in  Mandin^^oby 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  from  a  translation  by 
Mr.  Macbrair. 

The  Mandingoes  generally  live  on  the  pro(tupe  of  small 
spots  of  ground  which  they  cultivate,  and  by  the  chnce ;  but 
a  considerable  number  apply  themselves  to  commerce,  and 
evince  great  shrewdness  and  activity  in  trade.  Their  habi- 
tations are  mere  hovels,  but  they  make  good  coarse  cloth  of 
cotton,  and  dye  it  with  indigo,  a  plant  which  is  indigenous 
in  their  country:  they  have  also  attained  some  sbitl  in  tan- 
nins leather,  and  in  smelting  and  working  iron. 

(Mungo  Park's  Traoehin  Ihs  InttHor  of  4/Hea;  Gol- 
beiTy's  Travel*  in  4Mca;  Washington's  Account  qf  a 
Mandingo  of  Nydni-Maru,  in  Land.  Geogr.  Jour.,  vol.  viii.) 

MANDOLINE,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  lute  kind, 
but  smaller,  having  four  strings,  which  are  tuned  as  those  of 
the  violin.  The  mandoline  is  slill  met  with  occasionally  in 
Ilnly.but  has  fktlen  into  disuse  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe. 

MANDORE,  a  musical  instrument  of  fiiur  strings,  of 
the  lute  kind,  no  longer  in  use  under  such  name. 

MANDRAKE.  [Atropa] 

MANDRILL   [Baboon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  231.] 

MAN  DSHOO,  a  nation  of  Asia  who  originally  inhabited 
the  mountainous  country  which  extends  along  the  northern 
boundary-line  of  Corea  as  far  north  as  the  river  Songari, 
an  affluent  of  the  Amur.  The  Mandshoo  belong  to  a  widely- 
spread  race,  which  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Tungooses.  This  race  is  found  to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  most  north-western  angle  of  Corea  to  the  Yalo 
Pass  of'  the  Khing-kan  range  (49'  N.  lot.),  and  thence 
through  Nertskink  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Baikal,  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea 
at  the  Bay  of  Katanga.  From  this  line  they  spread  east- 
ward to  a  line  drawn  from.  Okhotzk  to  the  mouth  of  the 
the  river  Lena.  This  race  differs  considerabljf  from  the 
Mongols,  who  inhabit  the  country  farther  west,  m  the  form 
of  their  bodv,  being  tall  and  of  a  slender  make.  The  lan- 
guages of  ail  the  tribes  of  this  race  have  a  great  similarity 
i  n  wordsi  and  construction ;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  a  re- 
lationship between  them  and  the  language  of  the  Mongols 
and  Turks,  as  well  as  some  languages  of  Eastern  Europe, 
especially  that  of  the  Finlanders. 

The  Mandshoo,  the  most  southern  of  the  Tungoose  tribes, 
have  risen  into  great  importance  during  the  last  two 
centuries  by  the  conquest  of  China,  and  by  seating  their 
royat  fomily  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Peking.  They  began 
their  Incursions  into  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  about  1610.  Their  progress  at  first  was  slow,  but 
it  afterwards  became  so  rapid,  that  in  1662  they  proclaimed 
the  Sim  of  their  valiant  chief  Taytsong  emperor  of  China, 
under  the  name  of  Kanghi,  and  he  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  empire  with  singular  success  His  family  slill  occu* 
pies  the  throne  of  China.  A<i  the  Mandshoo  are  a  compa- 
ratively small  tribe,  and  have  to  govern  and  to  keep  in 
subjection  the  immense  jjopulation  of  China,  the  court  of 
Peking  has  shown  great  political  sagacity  in  adopting  every 
means  for  incorporating  the  other  Tungoose  triMs  into 
their  own.  All  individuals  belonging  to  these  tribes  are  in 
China  considered  as  native  Mandslioos.  and  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  conquering  nation.  A  great  number  of 
Tungoose  families  established  in  Siberia,  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  have  accordingly  abandoned 
that  country,  and  emigrated  to  Mandshooria  and  China, 
where  they  serve  as  soldiers  and  attain  military  honours. 
The  civil  employments  are  reserved  for  the  native  Chinese, 
as  Uiey  alone  are  acquainted  with  the  manners,  institutions, 
and  laws  of  the  country. 

(Du  Halde's  HUtory  qf  China ;  Klaproth's  Ana  Poly- 
gtotta ;  Ritt«r*s  Br^und*  von  Atim,  vol.  ii.) 

MANDSHOORIA  now  constitutes  a  government  of  the 
Chinese  empire  under  the  name  of  Kirin-oola,  or  Ghirin- 
oola.  It  is  the  most  eastern  projection  of  the  high  lands  of 
Ceutral  Asia,  and  Im  bctweea  42°  and  98°  N.  lat.  and  be- 


tween 1 20°  and  1 42°  E.  long.  Its  surface  is  estimated  r. 
650,000  or  750,000  square  miles,  which  is  more  than  triple 
the  area  of  Franca  On  the  north  it  borders  on  Siberia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  mountain -range,  the 
blonoi  Khrebet  of  the  Rusnans,  or  the  Khing-kban  Tug- 
wick  of  the  Chinese.  On  the  west  it  is  divided  from  the 
Hussion  province  of  Da-uria  by  the  river  Kerlon,  an  affluent 
of  the  Amur,  and  from  Mongolia  by  tiie  river  KfaatlaraGi  < 
the  mountain-range  called  Khii^-khan-oola.  On  Ihesouib 
it  joins  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Pe-cheli  and  Leao-toar, 
the  latter  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  Mandshooria.  3*-^ 
has  only  been  detached  from  it  since  the  present  impoij. 
dynasty  ascended  the  throne  of  Peking.  On  the  east 
Corea,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Tsi-jung-shan  «;•] 
Shan  Alin,  a  high  range;  and  rarther  north  the  Si-a  t 
Japan  and  the  Gulf  ofTartary,  which  separate  the  Ixgt 
island  of  Tarakai  from  Mandshooria- 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  country  has  been  visittd  h 
Europeans.  The  Jesuits  who  were  sent  by  the  emi^ercrf 
sur^-ey  the  countnF  visited  the  mountainous  tract  contiguou> 
to  the  Tsi-yung-soan  as  as  Ninguta ;  and  some  Rii!.--.aB 
embassies  traversed  the  country  along  the  eastern  decliTitr 
of  the  Khing^khan-oola.  The  remainder  u  almost  ratirel? 
unknown. 

Mandshooria  may  be  considered  as  an  immeiise  Tilln- 
encloscd  by  high  and  steep  mountains,  except  at  its  soutk- 
western  corner,  where  a  broken  and  ratber  hilly  tnct 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  Leao-tong.    The  roountis- 
chain  of  the  Khing-khan-oola,  which  forms  the  we^tera 
boundary,  seems  to  be  (he  highest.    Towards  its  southern 
extremity,  between  42"  and  43"  N.  lat.,  is  the  peak  of  Peck\ 
which  is  thought  to  rise  to  more  than  ]  3,000  l^t.  There 
are  other  elevated  and  snow-capped  summits  ftrtber  north. 
The  Yalo  Pass,  the  only  one  traversed  bj  Burtmean?,  \i 
near  49°  N.  lat.,  and  even  in  April  is  eorend  wtth  deep 
snow.   The  mountain-r^ion  of  the  TaUomn  Kbrehet  does 
not  attain  the  snow-line;  and  its  mean  dnation  probably 
does  not  exceed  2500  or  3000  fiwt  aborc  the  aea-lerel. 
Along  the  Gulf  of  Tbrtary  the  coast  is  fbrmed  itj  an  ex- 
ceedingly steep  mountain-range,  rising  to  4009  or  SMQ  CM, 
and  coming  close  up  to  the  sea,  so  that  onlyafewleve\s^\s 
of  inconsiderable  extent  intervene  between  the  range  avV 
the  water.    On  the  eastern  declivity  of  this  range  there  is 
a  tribe  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  inbi- 
bitants  of  Japan ;  they  are  catted  Ainos  or  Kechen,  aad 
live  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing.    This  mountain- range 
seems  to  allow  no  passage,  as  the  Ainos  have  no  interconrfc 
with  the  Mandshoo,  who  inhabit  the  country  west  of  tbc 
range.   At  its  soathern  extremity  (43°  N.  lat.)  this  mtr.- 
time  range  is  probably  connected  with  the  Sban  Alin  ard 
its  continuation  the  Tsi-yung<-sbeni  which  appears  to  rvs 
in  a  south-south-west  direction,  until  it  terminates  (a 
the  Hoang  Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  in  a  long  promontory, 
most  souther*  extremity  of  which  is  eafled  the  Regetii> 
Sword.   The  huge  mountain-mass  of  the  Shan  Alin  rssa 
above  the  snow-tine. 

The  interim  of  Mandshooria  contains,  towards  its  southon 
extremity,  an  extensive  and  nearly  level  plain,  called  O-ri- 
chin.   It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Siren-Muren,  or  Leaj- 
Ho,  and  seems  to  stretch  northward  to  the  banks  of  ite 
rivers  Nonni-oola  and  Songari.     It  greatly  resembles  the 
desert  of  the  Gobi,  which  is  only  separated  from  it  bv  ibe 
Khing-khan  range,  being  mostly  covered  with  sand,'  and 
having  no  water,  or  only  salt  lakes ;  hot  the  fnssy-  s^fs  I 
are  more  common  and  more  extensive  here  than  in  the  | 
Gobi,  and  afford  better  pasture  (o  the  nnmeroos  eatOe  itf  I 
the  Mongols,  who  occupy  this  part  of  Handshooiia. 
which  is  also  called  the  Eastern  Gobi   In  seme  ports  tbe 
surface  is  covered  with  salt  incrustations.  The  remainder 
of  Mandshooria  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  succession  cf 
valleys  and  mountain-ranges  of  various  elevation.  The 
mountains  however  are  not  bare,  but  covered  with  foresU 
nearly  to  the  top.   The  valleys  are  said  to  be  futile,  an:l 
wide  along  the  principal  rivers  sooth  of  the  Amur  river, 
and  so  far  it  appears  that  agriculture  extends.    But  that 
lai^  part  of  the  country  which  extends  from  the  last-men- 
tioned river  to  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet  is  too  cold  Ibr  agricul- 
ture, and  its  inhabitants  live  on  the  produce  of  tb^r  herds 
and  of  the  chase. 

Though  the  climate  of  Mandshooria  is  not  equal  In  seve- 
rity to  that  of  the  Gobi,  it  must  be  very  odd,  as  we  may  infer 
from  its  ^ei^^phical  position  and  ita  elevation. 

The  principal  tint  it  the  Anii|^p^^^^|^aimoiu 
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tribuUuios*  [Aif™<]  Through  the  sonthem  dutriets  runs 
the  Sira-lSiireii  or  Leoo-Ho,  which  flows  about  500  miles; 
it  rises  in  the  Khing-khan  rangje  north  of  the  Peak  of 
Pecha,  and  runs  for  nearly  400  miles  east,  and  the  remain- 
der of  its  course  south-west,  until  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Leao-ton^  It  seems  to  be  navigated  nearly  up  to  the  place 
where  it  turns  to  the  aouth-west. 

Agriculture  is  common  south (tf  the rirar  Amur.  Whea^ 
rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  cultivated  extensively,  as 
Wail  as  hemp  and  cotton.  The  forests,  which  cover  tbe 
greatest  part  of  the  sur&ce,  are  partly  composed  of  oak  and 
1  tme-treea,  and  partly  of  different  kinds  of  pines,  fir,  and  birch. 
Oh  the  mountains  towards  Corea  the  rhubarb  and  the  gin- 
sent;  grow  in  abundance ;  both  are  collected  by  the  natives, 
and  constitute,  with  corn,  the  principal  articles  of  export 
All  domestic  animals  common  to  the  countries  of  central 
Europe  are  kept  in  considerable  numbers;  there  are  also 
reindeer  in  the  districts  north  of  the  Amur,  and  camels  in 
many  places  south  of  it.  "Wild  animals  are  numerous,  espe- 
cially those  that  yield  ftars,  in  the  forests  which  clothe  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Kbing-khan,  where  sables,  ermines, 
beai-s.  wolves,  and  foxes  are  found.  Among  the  wild  animals 
{icculiar  to  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries  are  the  argali 
and  the  dahiggetai.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers,  especially 
the  sturt^on  and  salmon.  Pearls  are  said  to  be  found  in 
some  of  tbe  streams.  The  mineral  riches  of  Mandshooria 
are  not  known. 

The  population  is  very  vaguely  estimated  at  two  millions, 
but  it  IS  probably  much  underrated.  All  the  people,  with 
the  exoepf  ion  of  the  Mongols,  who  inhabit  Cortchin,  belong 
to  Uie  race  of  tbe  Tungeoses.  [UANnsHoo.]  The  most 
widely  spread  tribe  is  the  Proper  Tungooses,  who  seem  to 
occupy  the  whole  or  neariy  the  whole  country  north  of  tbe 
Amur,  and  also  the  greatest  port  of  that  between  the  Nonni- 
oola  and  Songari  riveis.  They  lead  in  general  a  nomadic 
lif^  subsisting  on  their  herds  of  cattle  or  reindeer.  The 
Ta^uri  or  Da-ures  live  on  the  river  Nonni,  and  are  agricul- 
turists. Among  them  are  settled  the  Yakutes,  about  6000 
families,  which  emigrated  in  1787  from  Siberia.  The 
Mandshoo  occupy  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  countnr: 
though  not  the  most  numerous  of  the  tribes,  they  are  ttie 
most  important,  their  sovereign  family  having  ascended  the 
throne  of  China.  [Mandshoo.]  They  are  agriculturists, 
but  pass  a  great  part  of  their  life  in  hunting.  Many  Chinese 
fomilies  have  settled  among  them,  and  have  improved  their 
modes  of  cultivation. 

The  govemor  of  the  province  resides  at  Ghirin-oola.  a 
place  of  some  importance.  Ninguta,  on  the  Hurka  Pira, 
an  affluent  of  the  Sontcari  river,  is  the  antient  residence  of 
the  ohiefit  of  the  Mandshoo,  and  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  court  of  Peking  and  the  whole  nation.  Other  towns 
of  some  importance  are  Naun-koten,  on  the  Nonni,  and 
Sakhalien,  on  tbe  Amur. 

(Du  Halde's  History  <if  China;  Broughton's  Voyage  qf 
Discovery  in  the  Nordiem  Portion  qf  tie  Pacijic  Ocean  ; 
la  P^rouse's  Voyage  round  the  World;  Ritter's  Erdkunde 
von  Asien,  vol.  i.) 

MANES,  the  name  given  bv  the  Romans  to  souls  sepa- 
rated from  the  body.  According  to  Apuleius  ^De  Deo 
Soerat.y  they  were  originally  called  lemures,  and  were 
divided  into  two  kinds,  lares  and  larvaj ;  the  fbrmer  being 
the  souls  of  such  persons  as  had  lived  virtuous  lives,  and 
the  latter  of  such  as  had  been  wicked  ;  but  that  aflcrwards 
the  name  of  manes  was  applied  to  bath.  Augustine  {De 
Civ-  Dei,  ix.  1 1)  gives  a  somewhat  different  account :  ho  says 
that  the  souls  of  good  men  became  lares,  those  uf  evil  men 
lemures  or  larvae,  and  those  respecting  whom  it  was  uncer- 
tain whether  their  virtues  or  vices  most  predominated, 
manes.  According  to  these  accounts,  and  to  a  passage  in 
Virgil  i^n.,  ix.  258-9),  the  lares  were  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  the  manes  of  their  ancestors. 

The  etymolop'  of  manes  is  uncertain;  it  is  {generally 
derived,  hy  antient  grammarians,  from  an  old  word,  manua, 
signiQ'ing  'good,*  probably  in  Hxe  same  sense  as  the  Furies 
.  were  called  Eumenides  by  the  Greeks-  Some  considwed 
the  manes  as  the  ^d  and  bad  genii  which  accompanied  a 
man  through  his  life;  but  this  notion  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  later  Platonists. 

llie  stones  in  the  Roman  burial-places  and  their  funeral 
urns  were  generally  inscribed  with  the  letters  D.  M.  S..  that 
is,  Dis  Manibus  Sacrum,  'Sacred  to  the  Manes  Gods.' 
There  are  many  specimens  of  such  funeral  inscriptions  in 
the  Townley  Gallery,  Brituh  Uuseam.  The  term  'gods/ 


applied  to  the  manes,  would  appear  to  imply  a  kind  of 
deification  of  departed  souls.  If  such  is  theiact,  it  would 
be  a  curious  matter  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  whni  the  manes 
woe  first  honoured  with  Uie  title  of  '  dei  *  or  *  goda.*  Ihe 
things  which  were  left  or  belonged  to  the  Dii  Hanes  were 
Religiosae ;  those  oonseerated  to  the  Dii  Superi  were  called 
Saccae.   (Gaius,  ii.  4.) 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  to  see  that  the 
manes  were  propitiated  by  proper  ceremonies  (Liv.,  L  20) ; 
and  with  this  object  it  was  usual  to  pour  libations  of  wine 
on  the  funeral  piles,  and  also  sometimes  to  slaughter  ani- 
mals, especially  such  as  the  dcoessed  had  been  fi>nd  ot 
(Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.  2.) 

MA'NETHO  iTA&vtQvc,  HavtrA,  Havai&uv,  Or  t&avtB&v\ 
a  celebrated  Egyptian  writer,  a  native  of  Diuspolis,  who  is 
said  to  have  Uvea  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus  at 
Mende  or  Heliopolis,  and  to  have  been  a  man  of  groat 
learning  and  wisdom.  (^Uan,  Da  Amraal.,  x  16.)  He 
belonged  to  the  priest  caste,  and  was  himself  a  priest,  and 
interpreter  or  recover  of  rehgious  usages  and  of  the  reli' 
gious  and  probably  also  historical  writings  (Ifpoypa/uian^). 
It  appears  probable  however  that  there  were  more  than  one 
individual  of  this  name ;  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful  whe- 
ther all  the  works  which  were  attributed  by  antient  writers 
to  Manetbo  were  in  reality  written  by  the  Manetho  who 
lived  in  tbe  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus. 

The  only  work  of  Manetho  which  has  come  down  to  us 
complete  is  a  poem,  in  six  books,  in  hexameter  verse,  on 
the  luHuence  of  the  stars  (as-orfXiv/tanKd),  which  was  first 
published  by  Gronovius,  I^ydeu,  1698,  and  has  also  been 
edited  by  Axtius  and  Rigler,  Cologne.  183S.  It  is  probable 
however,  for  many  reasons,  as  Heyne  has  shown  in  his 
'  Opusoula  Academica'  (vol.  t.,  p.  95),  that  parts  at  least  of 
this  poem  could  not  havo  been  written  till  a  much  later  date. 
We  also  possess  considerable  iiragments  of  a  work  of  Mmio- 
tho  on  tne  history  of  the  antient  kings  of  Egypt,  which 
there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  was  written  by  tbe 
Manetho  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus.  It  was 
in  three  books  or  parts,  and  coraprl<4ed  iho  period  fVom  the 
earliest  times  to  the  death  of  the  last  Persian  Darius. 
Considerable  ft-agments  are  preserved  in  the  treatise  of 
Josephus  against  Apion ;  and  still  greater  portious  in  the 
'  Chronicles'  of  Geo^e  Syncellus,  a  monk  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Tlie  'Chronicles'  of  Syncellus  were  principally  com- 

tiled  firom  the '  Chronicles'  of  Julius  Afiricanus  and  Euse- 
iu%  hisbep  of  Cgesarea.  both  of  whom  made  great  use  of 
Manetho'a  *  Histo^.'  "The  work  of  Africanus  is  lost,  and 
we  only  possess  a  LAtin  version  of  that  of  Eusebius,  which 
was  translated  out  of  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Greek 
text  preserved  at  Constantinople,  Manetho  derived  his 
history  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whom  be  divides  into  30 
classes,  called  dynasties,  from  the  sacred  records  in  the 
temple  at  Helio|K>lis. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  Manetho  is  also  said  to  have 
written : — 1,  'Itpd  ^I'jSXec  on  llie  Egyptian  religion ;  2,  Bi^Xoc 
r^c  £wdtwc,  the  subject  of  which  is  doubtful;  3,  Utpi 
(Epxauruov  tal  tin&tiati  on  the  antient  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians ;  4,  «unnlv  iriro/t^  (L»«t.  Proem.,  a.  1 D), 
probably  the  same  work  as  that  called  by  Soidas  fvauf 
\oyue4. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  Mane- 
tho'a '  History*  in  the  form  in  which  it  bas  come  down  to 
us.  Tbe  reader  may  judge  of  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  it  for  Egyptian  chronology  by  referring  to  Hash's  Alte 
Aegyptische  Zeitrechnung  (Altono,  1830).  to  the  works  of 
Champollion,  Wilkinson^  Topography  qf  Thebet,  and  the 
other  authorities  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  reference  to 
these  works. 

(Fabricii  BibUotheea  Grccca,  ed.  Harles,  vol.  iv.,  p.  128- 
139;  tbe  Preface  of  Axtius  and  Rigler;  and  ^t^Han 
Antiquitiet,  in  tbe  '  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.' 
vol.  i..  p.  26, 87.) 

MANBTTIA  CORDIFCVLTA  is  a  Brazilian  twining 
plant,  whose  roots  possess  considerable  emetic  enei^. 
The  bark  is  administered  in  Brasil  in  powder,  in  doses  of 
^  to  U  drachms,  and  is  conaidered  a  most  valuable  remedy 
in  dropsy  and  dysentery.  (Lindley's  Flora  Mtdiea,  No.  861, 
p.  432.) 

MANFELOUT.  [Egvpp.] 

MANFRE'DI,  natural  son  of  the  omperor  Frederic  II. 
and  of  a  Lombard  lady,  was  appointed  by  his  ftither,  at 
his  death,  A.D.  1250,  n^ent  of  the  kinedQm  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  unta  the  arrivf  of  lEjfg!f^e^»y%Cj,g»|i^ 
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mate  «>n  and  heir  of  Frederic.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  exeom- 
munirated  Manfred,  and  dedwed  that  tbe  djmaity  of 
Huabia  had  forfeited  the  crown  of  Sicily  in  consequonce  of 
Fredi'Tic  having  revolted  ftf^inst  the  see  of  Rome,  whose 
flBudalory  lie  was.  Upon  this,  most  of  the  towns  of  Apulia 
revolted  against  the  authority  of  Manfred.  Conrad  how- 
ever came  with  an  army  from  Germany,  and  soon  reduced 
the  rebeli>«  but  he  died  in  tbe  midst  of  hia  successes,  in 
1254,  Icnvin];  an  only  son  in  Germany,  Corradino,  then  a 
child  two  years  old.  Manfred  became  ugain  regent  of  the 
kingdom  in  iho  name  of  bis  nephew,  and  as  such  had  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  pope  and  his  own  revolied 
subjects,  among  whom  the  powerful  baronial  house  of  San 
Severino  stood  foremost.  The  city  of  Naples  opened  its 
gates  to  tbe  pope  and  swore  ell^ianre  to  him ;  but  Manfred 
nlind  refuse  among  his  fbther's  faithfbl  Saracens  atLucera. 
Vpob  the  death  of  Innocent,  which  took  place  soon  after, 
Manfred  recovered  posses&ion  of  Naples  and  cleared  the 
kingdom  of  the  onvadcrs.  A  report  being  spread  that 
Corradino  bad  died  in  Germany,  the  barons,  prelates,  and 
towns  the  kingdom  invited  Manficd  to  ascend  the 
throne,  and  ho  was  crowned  at  Palermo  in  1256.  On  his 
return  to  Apulia,  he  found  messengers  from  Margaret, 
Corradino's  mother,  who  informed  him  that  bis  nephew 
was  still  alive,  and  they  claimed  his  inheritance  in  his  name. 
Manfred  refused  to  resign  the  crown,  but  declared  in  tbe  pre- 
sence of  the  envoys  that  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  the  crown 
should  at  his  death  devolve  on  bis  nephew  or  his  nephew's 
heirs.  No  one  presumed  to  gainsay  Manfred's  words:  he 
was  brave,  high  spinted,  and  handsome,  and  the  idol  of  the 
people.  He  had  just  delivered  the  country  from  the  in- 
vaders, and  bis  illegitimaie  birth  was  no  longer  remem- 
bered. Margaret  herself  tacitly  assented  to  his  retaining 
the  crown  upon  such  conditions:  her  son  was  but  a  boy, 
and  had  a  fair  prospect  of  succeeding  his  uncle  in  due  time. 
To  crown  Manfred's  good  fortune,  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
made  peace  with  him.  Manfred  was  now  looked  upon  as 
the  hereditary  protector  of  the  Guibelines  of  North  Italy, 
and  he  sent  troops  to  tbe  assistance  of  those  of  Tuscany, 
who  defeated  tlie  Guelpbs  at  Montcaperto.  and  occupied 
Florence.  In  126 1  Alexander  IV.  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Urban  IV.,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Guibelines  and 
of  the  House  of  Suabia.  The  new  pope  began  by  excom- 
municatii^  Manfred,  treating  him  as  a  usutper,  and  offering 
the  crown  of  Sicily  for  sale  among  the  princes  of  Europe. 
He  offered  it  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to 
Henry  III.  of  England,  who  laughed  at  the  proposal,  and 
said  '  It  was  like  making  him  a  present  of  the  moon.*  Urban 
then  offered  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  Henry  himself  for  his 
second  son  Edmund,  but  the  English  king  had  neither 
troops  nor  money  to  enforce  such  a  claim.  At  last  the 
pope  addressed  himself  to  Charies,  count  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  accepted  tbe  offer  in  1264 :  the 
conditions  were,  that  he  should  receive  the  crown  of  Sicily 
OB  a  fief  of  the  see  of  Rome,  pay  a  yeorly  fee  of  a  thousand 
ounces  of  gold  and  a  white  horse,  surrender  to  the  pope 
tbe  right  of  nominating  to  all  the  sees  of  the  kingdom,  and 
grant  an  appeal  to  Rome  on  all  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  After 
concluding  this  harnin.  Urban  died,  hut  his  successor 
Clement  IV.  followed  up  his  policy.  Charles,  having  col- 
lected an  army  of  his  Provencal  vassals  and  of  French  ad- 
venturers, came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
by  Clement  in  1265.  In  January,  1266,  he  marched  from 
Rome,  and  entered  the  dominions  of  Manfred,  who  met 
him  under  the  walls  of  Benevento.  A  desperate  battle 
took  place  in  the  month  of  February.  Manfred's  iaithfiil 
Saracens  fought  bravely,  but  being  unsupported  by  the 
Apulian  troops,  who  refused  to  advance,  thoy  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  Manfred,  seeing  himself  betrayed,  spurred 
his  hone  into  the  thickest  of  the  onem/s  ranks,  and  fell 
under  a  heap  of  the  slain.  His  body  was  buried  by  Charles's 
soldiers,  without  any  honours,  under  a  heap  of  atones  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Calore.  but  the  papal  legate  ordered 
it  to  be  disinterred,  because,  being  excommunicated,  it  could 
not  remain  within  ground  belonging  to  the  holy  see.  Tbe 
body  was  dragged  es  far  as  the  frontiera  of  Abruszo,  where 
it  was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Verde,  an 
atfluent  of  the  Tronto,  near  Ascoli.  Dante,  in  pathetic  and 
at  the  same  time  indignant  strains,  alludes  to  this  disgrace- 
ful act  of  fanaticism  ('Purgatorio,'  canto  iii.). 

Manfred  was  fond  of  letters,  was  himself  a  poet,  and  is 
praised  by  the  Neapolitan  chroniclers  for  his  creat  and 
noble  quBlitiei.  The  Guelph  writer^  on  tho  eontrory,  have 


ooeusad  him  of  horrid  oimM;  onoiiK  odiarit  of  poboning 
and  incest  This  tradition  has  preserved  tha  remenAmnre 
of  him  as  a  dark  and  mystetions  character,  ManlMI  waa 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Manfredonia. 

MANFREDO'NIA.  [Capitanata.) 

MANGABEY.  a  name  for  two  species  of  moak^a  be- 
longing to  the  group  of  Guttno/u.  [Guenons.] 

MANGALORE.   [Himdustan,  p.  207.] 

MANGAN  ESE,  a  metal  of  which  the  black  oxide,  or  bm- 
oxide.  was  first  descibed  by  Scheele  in  177-1,  and  was  a^er- 
wards  determined  by  him  and  Gabn  to  contain  a  pecu1;Ar 
metal,  which  has  so  powerful  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  tfaatib't 
circumstance  alone  would  prevent  its  occurrence  in  na:ure 
in  its  metallic  state.  The  natuml  compounds  of  mangai-ese, 
and  especially  its  oxides,  are  numerous,  and  are  foaui 
abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  earth.  Like  oxide  of 
iron,  it  frequently  occurs  in  minerals  in  such  small  quaot.ty 
as  to  show  that  it  exist*  in  them  rather  in  mixture  thic 
combination. 

Manganese  may  be  procured  by  mixing  any  of  its  ox^ 
with  oil,  and  heating  it  strongly  in  a  well  covered  crucible. 
Its  properties  are,  that  it  has  a  greyish-white  colour  aa-l 
resembles  white  cast-iron  in  apnearance ;  it  is  hard,  britik-, 
and  has  a  fasciculated  crystalline  structure;  its  bpec.Ec 
gravity,  according  to  Bertliier,  is  7*05;  it  is  inodorous  an>l 
tasteless,  but  when  breathed  upon  emits  a  smell  of  hydrosei: 
gas.  By  exposure  to  the  air  manganese  readily  tamis&ea 
by  oxidizement,  and  even  in  a  very  short  time  attracts  suf 
llcient  oxygen  to  lose  its  melallu:  lustre,  and  falls  to  i. 
reddish-brown  powder ;  hence  the  necewity  fbr  presen^Lj 
it  immersed  in  u^htha.  Even  at  commoo  tempuatnres :': 
slowly  decomposes  water ;  and  at  a  red  heat  the  deeom- 
position  is  rapidly  effected,  and  in  both  cases  fajdiogen  gas 
IB  evolved  and  exide  of  manganese  formed.  It  requirei  an 
extremely  high  temperature  fbr  its  fason,  an4  it  is  Sxed  in 
the  fire. 

The  ores  of  manganese  are  chiefly  oudes:  they  are  the 
following : — 

HaMsmanniie. — Occurs  crystallised  in  octohediocs  and 
massive.  Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Qeavage  ^aiaV 
lei  to  the  base  of  tbe  primary  form.  Fracture  uneveiL 
Hardness  rather  greater  than  that  of  phosphate  of  linw. 
Colour  brownish-black.  Powder  reddiut-brown.  Lustre 
imperfect  metallic.   Opaque.   Specific  gravis  4*733. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  with  borax  fuses  into  an  amethystiae- 
colouied  gloss.  It  is  found  at  llmenaa  inThuringia,  u 
FVamont,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  &e. 

Dr.  Turner's  analysis  gives  very  nearly — 

Manganese    .       .       .  70*98 

Oxygen         .       .       .  2733 

Silica    ....  0-34 

Baryles        ...  Q-ll 

Water  ....  0-43 


99*13 

The  equivalent  of  manganese  bcmg  28.  this  ot«  is  etie> 
tially  a  compound  of  3  equivalents  of  metal  84  -f-  4  equirs- 
lents  of  oxygen  32  =  116.  It  contains  less  oxygen  than  any 
other  oxide  except  the  protoxide,  which  do^  not  occur  in 
nature  except  in  combination. 

Sraiin//e.~Occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Primary 
form  a  square  prism.  Cleavage  distinct,  parallel  (o  the  fkca 
of  an  oclohedron.  Frocture  uneven.  Hardness  6  0  to  6  j. 
Brittle.  Colour  brownish-black.  Streak  the  suae.  Lu^Ik 
imperfect  metallic  Oj>aque.  Specific  gravis  4'Blft.  The 
massive  varieties  are  divergingly  fibrous. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  melts  and  effervesces  slightly  wi'Ji 
borax. 

It  is  found  at  Elgenherg,  Wursindel,  Piedmont,  and  is 
Cornwall. 

According  to  Dr.  Turner,  it  consists  very  nearly  of — 

Manganese   .       .       .  67-76 

Oxygen        .       .       .  29*03 

Barytee               .       .  2-26 

Water  ....  0*95 

100- 

It  is  essentially  an  anhydrous  nesquioxide  of  manganese, 
consisting  of  I  equivalent  of  metal  26  +  1^  cquiv^eat  of 
oxygen  1 2  =  40. 

Mangamte. — Occurs  crystallized  and  massivef  Primary 
feim  B  right  rhombio  gir^^d  t9fe*©®gie  to  »h« 
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361 
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htonl  Ihcei.  Fnotura  uiMren.  Hardneu  4*0  to  4*23. 
Soratohea  glass  sli^bily.  Colour  iron  and  steel,  and  blaekieh- 

grey.    Streak  roddish-bronm.   Lustre  metallic.  Opaque. 
pGcifio   gravity  4*328.     Massive  varieties  amorphous. 
Structure  crystalline,  granular,  large  fibrous. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  wilh  borax,  fuses  into  a  transparent 
amethystine  glass ;  heated  in  a  tube,  water  is  expelled.  It 
occurs  at  Ilartshill  near  Coventry,  in  I>evonshire,  Ilfeld 
in  the  Harz,  &c. 
Dr.  Turner's  analysis  gives  very  nearly — 

Manganese  .  .  .  62*93 
Oxygen  .  .  .  26*97 
Water  ....      lO  lO 

100* 

It  is  thcrofbre  hydrated  aesquioxide  of  manganese. 
Varviciie. — Occurs  massive  and  in  pseudo-crystals.  Com- 
fo>-ed  of  thin  plates  and  fibres.  Hardness  2*5.  Colour  grey. 
Powder  black.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity 
4*531.  When  strongly  heated  yields  oxygen  gas  and  water. 

It  occurs  massive  at  Hartshill  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
and  the  pseudo-crystals  at  Ilfeld. 
Analyaia  accuding  to  Phillips— 

Mant^anese  .  •  .  63*1 
Oxygen  ....  3rs 
Water    ....  5*4 

100- 

It  is  a  compound  of  4  equivalents  of  metal  112  +  7  equi- 
valents of  oxygen  56  and  i  equivalent  of  water  9. 

P^rolttrite. — Occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Primary 
form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  paralH  to  ihe 
lateral  planes  and  short  diagonal;  inuistiiict.  Fracture 
uneven.  Hardness  2  0  to  2*6.  Colour  blackish-grey  and 
blauk.  Streak  black.  Lustre  imperfect  metallic.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  4*94. 

Massive  varieties  amorphous,  renifbrm,  and  botryoidal. 
Structure  granular,  fibrous. 

It  is  the  most  abundant  ore  of  manganese,  occurring  in 
large  quantity  in  Devimsbire.  Warwickshire,  Thuringia, 
Bruil,  and  many  other  places. 

Dr.  Tamer's  analysis  gives  very  nearly— 

Manganese  .  .  .  61*86 
Oxygen  .  .  .  35'36 
SiUca  ....  0*56 
Barytes  .  .  .  0*G6 
Water  ....  1*56 

100- 

It  is  a  compound  of  1  equivalent  of  metal  28  +  2  equiva- 
lenia  of  oxygen  16  =:  44,  and  is  the  per-  or  bin-oxide. 

Hydrated Biruxcide  (^Manganese  has  long  been  known 
by  the  name  of  black  wd. — ft  occurs  of  various  shades  of 
brown,  and  is  massive,  botryoidal,  amorphous,  and  some- 
times pulverulent.  It  is  frequently  aotX  enough  to  soil  the 
fingers.  It  occurs  largelyin  Devonshire,  and  is  also  met  witli 
in  Cornwall,  the  Harz,  Piedmont,  and  many  other  places. 

Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  the  Harz  by  Klaproth:— 

Peroxide  of  Manganese     .  68 

Oxide  of  Iron  .       .       .  6*3 

Water    ....  17*5 

Silica  end  Barytes   .      .  9* 

Carbon  ....  1 

102* 

Psiiomelane  is  an  ore  of  manganese  which  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  barytes.  It  occurs  renifbrm, '  botry- 
oidal, and  stalactitic.  Structure  granular,  compact,  and 
indistinctly  fibrouft.  Fracture  conclioidal,  even.  Hardness 
5*0  to  6'0.  Colour  dark-grey  and  greyish- black.  Streak 
brownish-black.  Lustre  imperfect  metallic.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  4'0  to  4*15.  It  occurs  in  Devonshire,  Corn- 
wall, in  the  Harz,  and  most  manganese  mines. 

1^.  Turner's  analysis  gives — 

Red  oxide  of  Manganese  69*795 
Oxygen       .       .       .  7364 

16*365 
6-216 
0*860 


Walar* 
Siliw  . 


100* 


Sulphur  i«  alw  fbnnd  in  comblnttwn  vith.  mngume. 
The  oomponnd  is  called 

Kobellite,  Man^antae  Blende,  It  occurs  crystaltiied 
and  massive.  Primary  form  a  cube.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
its  faces.  Fracture  uneven,  conchoidnl.  Hardness  3'5  to 
4'0.  Colour  browuish-black ;  when  fresh  fractured,  steel- 
grey.  Streak  dark-grcen.  Lustre  imperfect  metallic. 
Opaque.    Specific  gravity  4*014. 

Fuws  with  difficulty  and  only,  the  edges  with  the  blow- 
pipe ;  gives  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  dissolved  in  an 
acid. 

It  is  found  at  Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  and  in  Mexico. 
Analysis  by  Arfwedson — 

Manganeso     ...  62' 
Sulphur        .       .       .  37*6 

99-6 

Manganese  occurs  also  in  combination  with  some  metals 

and  oxides. 

Arsemvret  of  JfofwoRew.— Ooenn  massive.  Fracture  in 
one  direction  granuutr  and  shining,  in  the  other  dull. 
Structure  foliated.  Hard.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  5*55. 
Found  in  Saxony.  Colour  whitisb-grey.  Bhickens  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

Dr.  Kane  found  it  to  consist  of— 


Manganese 

Arsenic  with  a  trace  of  Iron 


45-5 
51*8 

97-3 


Cupreout  Mangaiu*e.—Oecan  massive,  reniform,  and 
botryoidal.  Structure  compact.  Fracture  imperfect  oon- 
cboidal.  Hardness  about  1*5.  Colour  bluish-black.  Streak 
the  same.  Lustre  resinous.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity 
about  3-2. 

Occurs  in  Bohemia  and  ChilL 

Analysis  by  Kersten— 

Oxide  of  manganese       .  74*10 

Oxide  of  copper     .       .  4*80 

Water  ....  20*10 

Sulphate  of  lime    .       .  ro5 

Silica    ....  0*30 


100*35 


Carbonic  acid  and  silica  also  occur  in  combination  with 
oxide  of  manganese  and  the  latter  lUso  with  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  iron. 

Carbonate  of  Manganese:  Kohlerite. — Occurs  crystallized 
and  massive.  Primary  form  a  rhomboid.  Cleavage  pa- 
rallel to  the  primary  planes.  Fracture  uneven,  conchoioaL 
Plardiiess  3-5.  Colour  rose-red,  brownish.  Streak  while. 
TransluscenL  Lustre  vitreous,  pearly.  Specific  gravity 
3'3  to  3*6.  Massive  varieties  globular,  botryoidal.  Struc- 
ture compact,  fibrous,  granidar.  Colour  j-eltowish-white. 
Opaque. 

Found  at  Hartshill  in  Warwickshire  Nagyag,  Freyberg, 
&c 

Analysis  of  the  carbonate  from  Nagyag  by  Borthier— 


Carbonic  acid  . 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
Lime     .       .  . 


38-6 
56*0 
5-4 

luo- 


Silicate  qf  Manganese. — Occurs  crystallized  and  massive. 
Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  lateral  faces  of  the  primary  crystal.  Fracture  uneven 
and  concboidal.  Scratches  glass,  dolour  rose-red.  Trans- 
lucent on  tho  edgesr  Lustre  between  pearly  and  rosinoufk 
Specific  gravity  3  538  to  3*685. 

It  occurs  in  Sweden*  the  Harz,  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 

Analysis  by  Berzelius — 

Silica    ....  48* 

Oxide  of  manganese      .  49*04 

Lime  and  magnesia       .  3*34 

100*38 

Letmbanl  has  described  some  silicates  of  manganese  un- 
der the  names  of  aUagiie,  photizite,  rhodonitet  &c.,  which 
contain  admixtures  of  varioua  other  stt[ 

Digitized  by 
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SiUeai*  qf  Mangatuta  ami  Iron:  ifii0^tJ«.— The 
locality  of  thii  is  not  known.  It  ocouri  mu»ive.  £xt«r- 
Dilly  cellular  and  uneven.  Fracture  imnerfect  couchoidal. 
Lufttre  glUtenini;.  Colour  grey ;  ipottea  dirty-white,  red. 
brown,  and  green.  It  »  opaque,  bard,  aiid  brittle.  Speciflo 
gravity  3714. 

Analyttia  by  Dobereiner— 

Silira     ....  32*5 
Protoxide  of  manganese    .  35 
Protoxide  of  iron      .       .  81 

99-5 

PhotpKatt  qf  Mmaanete  and  Iron :  UUmannite.— Occurs 
massive.  Fracture  cunrhoidaL  Hardness  5*0  to  Sri.  Colour 
reddi^-brovn,  tx  blackish.    lustre  resinout.  Opaque. 
SpeuiSc  Rravity  3*439  to  3-773. 
Occurs  at  Litnoges  in  France, 
Analysis  by  Bericlius— 

Phosphoric  acid  .  .  32'8 
Oxide  of  manganese  .  32*6 
Oxide  of  iron  .  ,  .  31*9 
Phosphate  of  lime   ,       .  3*2 

100$ 

Two  other  varieties  have  been  described  under  the  name 

of  Hetfipoiite  and  Huraulite. 

Having  now  noticed  the  mon  important  manganese 
ores,  we  proceed  to  mention  the  action  of  other  elementary 
bodies  upon  this  metal,  and  first  the  artifioal  cwnpoundis 
of- 

t. — It  luisbeen  already  mentioned 


that  thu  metal  falls  to  powder  by  oxidation,  even  \ty  exposure 
to  the  air.  and  the  oxide  thun  formed  appears  to  do  the  red 
oxide  of  maneanese:  the  native  compound  has  been  already 
desoribed  under  the  name  of  baussmannite.  The  protoxide 
of  manganese  exists  in  nature  only  in  combination,  forming 
the  carbonate  of  manganese,  also  mentioned. 

Protoxide  qf  Manganese  may  be  artiBcially  procured  in 
two  or  three  ways: — Ist  AVben  the  peroxide  of  manganese 
is  strongly  heated  in  an  iron  retort  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
oxygen  gas,  green  piotoxido  of  manganese  will  sometimes 
remain,  though  it  is  in  general  the  r«d  oxide  which  is  thus 
obtamed;  2nd.  The  protoxide  may  be  obtained  hv  passing 
hydrogen  gas  over  any  higher  oxide,  but  the  red  is  to  be 
preferred  as  containing  the  least  oxygen ;  3rd,  by  mixing 
chloride  of  manganese  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
Boda,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  a  platina  crucible,  and 
afterwards  disaolvipg  out  the  chloride  of  sodium  formed 
with  water. 

The  properties  of  protoxide  of  manganese  are : — It  is  of  a 
light  green  colour.  It  undergoes  no  change  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  When  heated  to  603°  it 
acquires  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  red  oxide  ;  and  some- 
times, by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  it  undergoes  combustion 
as  well  as  oxidation.  It  combines  readily  with  acids,  and 
dissolves  in  them,  even  when  dilute  and  cold,  without  effer- 
vescence ;  and  the  solutions  are  coburless.  It  is  this  oxide 
which  is  the  base  of  all  the  common  salts  of  manganese ; 
indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  any  other  oxjde  acts  as  a 
base.  When  this  oxide  is  precipitated  from  solution  by  an 
alkali,  it  forms  a  white  hydrate,  which  speedily  loses  water 
and  acquires  oxygen  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes 
deutoxlde.   It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .  .  8 
One  mangtoese  .      .  28 

Equivalent  36 
R«d  Oxid«  of  Manganete :  Hautrnnannite,  already  de- 
scribed.>-It  is  artiBcially  obtained  by  submitting  either  the 
protoxide,  sesquioxido,  or  peroxide  of  manganese  to  heat  in 
a  platina  crucible ;  the  first  acquires  and  the  two  last  lose 
oxygen  by  this  process;  in  fact,  whatever  oxide  or  salt  of 
manganese  is  strongly  brated,  it  is  decomposed  and  converted 
into  this,  and  remains  permanently  sucn  unless  some  addi- 
tional deoxidizing  agent  be  employed.  It  suffKS  no  change 
by  expoaure  to  the  air,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  lus  a 
reddish  colour.  The  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids 
all  decompose  it,  the  two  flnt  iqwrating  it  into  protoxide  and 
bmoxide ;  and  they  disaolve  the  first  and  leave  the  aeoond 
insoluble.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  j'uAi*  a  chloride  and 
chlorine. 
It  it  compoMd  of— 
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Four  equivalenU  of  oxygen  .  .   3S  orlO-66,  Ij  «q. 
Tbne  equinlcnti  of  mugiuieie  84    28  1 

Equivalent     116  38*66 
Setouioxida,  DguUxade  qf  MangaH«u.—Tbe  native  has 
been  desoribed  under  the  name  of  manganite.    Ii  may  be 
artificially  procured  in  the  mode  just  alluded  to,  by  d«com- 
posing  a  protosalt  with  an  alkali,  and  exposing  the  precipi- 
tate to  toe  air,  or  by  caatiously  heating  the  peroxide  or 
carbonate  of  mannneie:  in  the  fimner  cue  oxygen  is 
expelled,  and  in  the  latter  carbonic  wad  im  expelled  and 
oxygen abswrbed ;  itmayfartberbeobtaiDedbydecomposing 
tlie  nitrate  with  beat.   Its  properties  are:— It  is  brown, 
except  when  obtained  from  the  nitrate,  and  then  it  is  nearly 
black.   It  is  inaolublo  in  water,  suffiers  no  change  by  ex- 
posure (o  the  air,  is  decomposed  by  dilute  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  being  separated  by  them  into  protoxide, 
which  they  dissolve,  and  peroxide,  which  remains  insoluble. 
It  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  without  de- 
composition;  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields ebtorine aivd 
chloride  of  maneanese. 
It  is  composed  of — 


One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  ox]^n 
One  equivalent  of  manganese  . 


13 
38 

40 


Equivalent 

Varpteite^Tbu  has  not  been  obtained  by  mrtificiil 

means. 

Binasdde  or  Peroxide  qflfamganete:  l^frolutite.—Tiin 
may  be  formed  artificially  by  decomposinK  either  the  red 
oxide,  aesquioxide,  or  varvioile  by  means  c? dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  they  being  all  separated  into  protoxide,  which  distotres, 
and  binoxide,  which  remains  insoluble.  It  ma/also  be  pn- 
pared  by  adding  chloride  of  lime  to  a  soJulion  of  chloride  ot 
manganese,  in  which  ease  it  is  thrown  dam  io  the  stele  of 
a  black  powder. 

Its  properties  are:~-It  is  black,  or  hrowimbAftadc  vn- 
alterable  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  mter,  deconipOBed  by  beat 
into  red  oxide  and  oxygen  gas.  insoluble  in  alkalis. maeted 
upon  by  nitric  acid  or  oilute  sulphuric;  but  by  tbelHttEid, 
when  concentrated,  resolved  into  protoxide  and  oxygen  gas; 
and  is  thus  sometimes  used  for  preparing  the  protoaulpbate 
and  oxygen.   With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  prolochloridc 
and  chlorine. 

It  is  composed  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  .  .  16 
One  equivalent  of  manganese   .       .  28 

Equivalent  44 

Of  the  five  oxides  of  manganese  it  will  appear  that  three 
are  resolvable  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul^ourie  acid,  into 
definite  compounds  of  the  protoxide  and  bmoxide,  thus;— 

Ox7i{«n.    Me  111.  Protoxide.  raiJr, 

One  equiv.  of  sesquioxide  =  34-2   =    1  1 
.,      red  oxide    =4   +   8=    2    4-  1 
„      „      varvimte     =7+*   =    1    +  3 

And  in  point  of  fact  some  chemists  consider  them  to  be 
rather  compounds  of  other  oxides  than  as  constitution;  pe- 
culiar oxides.  There  are  two  acids  of  manganese  which  are 
entirely  artificial  compounds,  namely,  the  manganic  acid 
and  per-,  or,  more  properly,  the  hyper-manganic  acaf. 

Mfxnganic  Add  nas  not  hitherto  been  obtained  in  %  ee- 

Earate  state ;  hut  manganate  of  potash  is  easily  wtepared 
y  heating  in  a  nlver  crucible  one  part  of  powdered  oinoxide 
of  manganese  and  two  narts  of  potash.  When  the  mixture 
has  been  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat  fbr  an  hour,  it  may  be 
poured  out,  and  when  cold  put  into  a  bottle  and  excluded 
ft-ora  the  air. 

The  manganate  of  potash  thus  obtained  is  of  a  green 
colour.  During  the  operation  of  the  heat  one  portion  of 
the  binoxide  yields  oxygen  to  the  other,  which  is  by  this 
converted  into  manganic  acid,  and  this,  united  with  the 
potash,  forms  the  salt  in  question,  which  has  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  mineral  ciameleon,  on  account  of 
the  change  of  colour  which  the  solution  undorgoes:  on  the 
first  addition  oS  cold  water  a  green  solution  is  wtuned ;  this 
soon  becomes  bine,  purple,  and  red,  and-vUim»teIy  brown ; 
hydrated  binoxide  of  manganese  separates,  and  the  solution 
is  rendered  colourless.  These  changes  are  produced  more 
quickly  by  em^ojting  hot  instead  ofyctdd  wajMi^bef  are 
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mr'ag  to  the  conTenion  of  the  inatigan«le  inttf  red  byper- 
mRngenate  of  potaih,  the  Tuied  tints  being  derired  from  a 
mixture  of  these  two  salts. 

By  keeping  a  strong  solution  of  the  green  manganate  of 
potash  to  subside,  and  allowing  the  clear  liquor,  when  pound 
off,  to  evaporate  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt  is 
obtained  in  crj-stals,  which  are  anhydirous  and  permanent 
in  their  dry  state,  but  must  be  kept  from  the  contact  of 
OKanic  matter,  which  speedily  deoudizea  the  acid. 

Manganic  acid  is  composed  of— 

Three  e(^uivalents  of  oxygen  .  .  24 
One  equivalent  of  manganeae  .      .  88 

EquLTalent  S2 
Ilypermanganic  Add. — This  may  be  prepared  by  several 
processes.  Mix  together  four  parts  of  flnely-powdered  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese,  three  and  a  half  of  cUorate  of  potash, 
and  five  of  hydrate  tlissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
Evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  and  heat  it  to  dull  red- 
ness in  a  platina  crucible.  The  mass  is  to  be  added  to  a 
large  quantity  of  boiling  water;  and  when  separated  from 
the  residual  oxide  of  manganese,  is  to  be  quiekly  evaporated 
and  allowed  to  eryatallize ;  the  crystals  are  to  bewu^ed 
with  a  very  little  boiling  water,  and  are  of  a  very  deep 
colour. 

Hypermanganio  acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state 
by  decomposing  the  harytic  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
It  has  a  fine  red  colour,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed  by 
organic  m.atter,  as  paper  or  linen.  It  bleaches  coloured 
matter;  the  aqueous  solution  begins  to  decompose  when 
heated  to  86°,  and  is  totally  decomposed  at  '212";  oxygen 
is  given  out,  and  btnoxide  of  manganese  is  precipitated. 
Its  salts  are  more  permanent  than  the  acid,  and  when 
heated  they  yield  oxygen  gas,  deHagrate  when  thrown  on 
buniti^  charcoal,  and  detonate  violently  with  phospbm-us. 
A  very  minute  portion  of  hypermangauate  of  pota^  imparts 
a  very  rich  purple  to  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

Hypermanganic  acid  is  composed  of— 

Three  and  a  half  eiinivs.  of  oxygen  .  .  32 
One  equivalent  of  manganese      .    ,     .  2S 

Equivalent  80 

Chlorine  and  Manganete  form  two  compounds.  The pro- 
tochloride  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  any  pure  oxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evapraating  the  solution  to  dryness 
out  of  the  contact  of  air.  tt  is  a  pink-coloured  lameHated 
mass,  which  attracts  moisture  readily  fhnn  the  air,  and  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which  is  nearly  ot 
quite  colourless. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  .  •  36 
One  equivalent  of  manganese  .      ,  fis 

Equivalent  64 
Perchloride  ofManganete  is  prepared  by  the  mutual  de- 
composition of  hydrochloric  and  hypermanganic  acids.  It 
is  a  greenish-coloured  vapour,  which,  by  cooling  to  4",  con- 
denses into  a  greenish- brown-coloured  fluid.  When  it 
comes  into  contact  with  moisture  it  resolves  again  into  hy- 
drochloric and  hypwmnnganie  aeida. 
It  is  composed  of — 

Three  and  a  half  equivs.  of  chlorine  .  .  126 
One  equivalent  of  manganese   ...  28 

Equivalent  1 34 
Suifhw  and  Manganese  may  be  combined  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  the  binoxide.  Sulphurous  acid  gas 
u  evolved,  and  a  (rreenish  powder  is  left  which  gives  out 
hydrosulphuric  acid  when  dissolved  in  acids.  It  may  also 
he  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  hydrosulphate  to  a  sulphate 
of  manganese.  It  is  then  precipitated  in  combination  with 
water,  which  modifies  tiie  cobUr. 
It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  .  .  is 
One  equivalent  of  manganese  •      .  88 

Equivalent  44 
Acetvding  to  Benelins  manganese  oombines  vitfa  several 
other  metals,  as  mid,  sUver,  copper,  tin,  and  iron ;  with 
the  UBt*nieDtional  combinktlon  takes  plae*  mdily,  and  the 


iron  is  rendered  harder,  whiter,  and  more  brittle  by  it ;  and 
it  is  stated  that  iron  which  contains  manganese  is  best 
adapted  fbr  making  steel.  A  small  quantity  of  iron  causes 
manganese  to  obey  the  magnet,  and  renders  it  less  oxidable. 

The  salts  of  manganese  are  compounds  of  very  little  im- 
portance. As  that  which  is  most  readily  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  and  as  offering  a  type  of  the  soluble  salts  of  this 
metal,  we  will  mention  the 

StUpkate  of  Manganese.— T)svi  ve\%  maybe  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  protoxide  or  carbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  a  solution  is  obtained  which  is  nearly  colourless,  or 
sometimes  of  a  slight  pink  colour,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  little  hypermanganic  acid.  By  evaporation  colourless 
rhombic  orystals  are  obtained,  which  have  a  hitter  taste, 
effloresce  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  ara  soluble  in  about  two 
and  a  half  times  their  weight  of  water. 

This  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalis  ammonia,  potash, 
and  soda,  which  precipitate  colourlesss  hydrated  protoxide  ; 
and  by  the  carbonates,  which  throw  down  white  protocnrbo- 
nate  of  manganese,  and  all  these  precipitates  readily 
acquire  oxygen  and  a  brown  colour,  and  are  converted  into 
deutoxide.  Ferrocyanidc  of  potassium  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate, and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  an  orange  one.  Man- 
ganese is  not  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  any  other 
metal. 

Oxide  of  manganese  tinges  glAss  of  aft  amethystine 
colour. 

The  oxides  of  manganese,  and  especially  the  binoxide.  as 
containing  most  oxygen,  are  largely  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  chlorine  ^Chlorine]  for  the  manu&cture  of 
bleaching-powder,  or  chloride  of  lime.   It  is  employed  in 

f;law-mak{ng  to  correct  the  yellow  colour  whii^  oxide  of 
ron  is  apt  to  impart  to  the  glass ;  it  is  used  also  in  making 
the  black  enamel  of  pottery.  Sulphate  of  manganese  hus 
also  been  used  within  a  few  years  to  give  a  brown  colour  in 
calico-printing. 

MANGE,  an  eruptive' disease  to  which  many  domestic 
animals,  and  particularly  dogs,  are  subject.  It  ususlly 
occurs  as  the  result  of  dirt  and  confinement,  bad  or  de- 
ficient food,  or  some  other  eircuautances  producing  a  gene- 
rally unhealthy  condition.  It  has  many  analogies  to  the 
itch  in  man  ^tch]  ;  and  the  fluid  discharged  from  the 
eruption  of  the  mange  in  horses  and  dogs  has  sometimes 
been  known  to  produce  the  itch  in  the  human  skin.  Both 
appear  to  depend  in  general  on  the  presence  of  a  minute 
species  of  Aoarus  which  burrows  beneath  the  skin,  and 
thus  excites  the  irritation  and  itching  by  which  these  dis- 
eases are  peculiarly  characterised. 
MANGEL  WURZEL.  [Bbbt-I 
MANGI'FERA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  family 
of  Terebinthaceee,  tribe  Anaeardia,  so  called  from  the 
Malayan  name  {man^a)  of  the  f^uit,  and/ifro,I  bear.  Three 
or  four  species  of  this  genus  are  ennmerated :  as  M.Jaetida 
of  Iionreiro,  a  native  of  Cochin  China  and  the  Moluccas ; 
M.  laTtJIorOj  indigenous  in  Mauritius :  and  M.  iffhatieOt  of 
Roxburgh,  a  native  of  the  hilly  districts  bordering  on 
Silhet,  where  it  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  railed 
luftshmeeHon.  It  bears  a  fhiit  which  ripens  in  February 
and  March,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  though  not  so  pa- 
latable aa  even  a  bad  mango.  It  is  also  dried  and  kept 
by  them  fbr  medicinal  purposes.  M.  oppotitifotia,  Roxb., 
a  native  of  Rangoon,  is  proposed  by  Messrs.  Wight  and 
Arnott  to  be  formed  into  a  distinct  genus. 

The  Mango  tree  however,  Mangifera  Indica,  is  alone  of 
any  consequence,  and  this  as  forming  oneof  the  most  grate- 
Ail  fVuits  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia ;  it  extends  also 
as  fkr  north  as  S0^  and  has  been  successfully  introduced 
Into  the  West  Indies.  The  trees  grow  to  a  great  size,  with 
an  erect  trunk,  and  dark-eoloured  eracked  bark.  The  wood  is 
of  a  whitish  or  a  dull  grey  colour,  porous,  yet  ptetty  diuable 
if  kept  dry.  llie  leaves  are  alternate,  [wtiolM,  laneeolar, 
entire,  often  a  little  waved  at  the  margins,  firm,  smooth, 
shining,  and  having,  when  bruised,  a  pleasant  resinous 
smell.  The  flowers  are  yellow-coloured  and  small,  but  pro- 
duced in  great  number^  on  large  terminal  erect  panicles. 
Many  petrect  male  flowers  are  often  found  intermixed  with 
the  hermaphrodite  ones.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Petals  five, 
lanceolate,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  furnished  in  the 
inside  with  a  lobed  glandular  scale  or  crust.  Stamen  a 
single  fertile  one,  with  three  or  four  filament-like  bodies, 
which  represent  the  abortive  stamens.  Ovm7  with  its  base 
immersea  in  the  torus,  obliquely  oval,  one-celled,  with  a 

sioglfl  onle  BttMhed  to  the  sloe  of  the  qffl:  .8jyle  jDpfi4h>tt 
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the  upper  edge  oP  the  ovary,  eurred  downwards.  Drupe 
oblong,  or  somewhat  kidney-formed,  also  a  little  compressed 
like  a  kidney,  fleshy,  with  a  smooth  nod.  yellow  or  reddish 
when  ripe,  site  various,  hut  in  general  nbuut  as  large  as  a 
goose's  egg.  Nut  conformable  to  the  drupe,  but  more  com- 
pressed, woody,  one-celled,  two-valved,  covered  ou  the  out- 
side with  many  fibrous  fllamentii,  particularly  in  the  wornt 
sorts.  The  kernels  are  large.  Embryo  between  erect  and 
transverse.  Cotyledons  thick,  fleshy.  Radicle  opposite  to 
bilum. 

The  Mango  is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  roost  highly 
esteemed  firuiti  of  the  East,  that  one  is  surprised  to  find  it 
aometimM  described  as  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  mixture 
of  tow  and  turpentine.  The  latter  is  a  secretion  abounding 
in  tlw  ftmily  to  which  the  Mango  belongs,  and  may  be  se- 
mted  in  larger  quantities  in  neglected  varieties,  where  also 
the  filaments  of  the  nut  will  likewise  abound.  But  in  well- 
cuUivated  varieties  the  fruit  is  sweet  and  rich-flavoured, 
juicy,  and  nearly  as  free  of  fibres  as  a  melon.  The  kernels 
contain  much  nourishment,  but  are  never  used  for  food  ex- 
cept  in  famines,  when  they  are  cooked  in  the  Bleam of  water, 
and  used  as  an  article  of  diet. 

The  tree  is  generally  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  soon  after  they  are  gathered,  hut  this  is  a  very  uncertain 
way  of  getting  the  finer  varieties.  Propagating  by  layers, 
and  graning  by  approach,  are  the  only  modes  of  certainly 
continuing  fine  sorts,  as  well  as  of  improving  them.  These 
have  the  i^vantages  also  of  beuing  when  small  in  size, 
that  is,  only  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  therefore  well  suited 
to  culture  in  the  hothouses  of  £urope.  Sweet  states  *  that 
the  Mango  ripens  in  this  country  when  the  plants  are  of  a 
good  size.  Sandy  loam,  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  is 
moat  suitable  to  it,  and  the  pits  should  be  well  drained,  as 
the  plants  are  apt  to  get  sodden  with  too  much  water. 
Fresh  seeds  from  the  West  Indies  vegetate  freely.  The 
plant  may  also  be  increased  from  cuttings,  which  root  best 
in  sand  under  a  hand-glass.*  It  would  be  advisable  also  to 
imitate  its  native  climate  as  much  as  possible,  that  is,  after 
winter,  giving  it  heat  with  watenng  for  some  months, 
and  ^en  removing  it  into  an  orehideous  house  in  the 
eeason  of  ripening  its  fhiit- 

MANGOSTEEN.  rGARCiNiA.] 

MANGOUSTBS.  [Ichkbumon.] 

MANGROVE.  rRHizoraoaA.] 

MANHEIM.  or  MANNHEIM,  the  capital  of  the  circle 
of  tile  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is  situ- 
ated in  49°  29'  N.  lat  and  8°  28'  E.  long.,  in  a  very  fertile 
plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine.  Over 
both  rivers  there  are  bridges  of  boats:  that  over  the  Rhine, 
which  belongs  to  Baden  and  Bavaria  in  common,  rests  on 
43  pontoons ;  that  over  the  Neckar,  which  rests  on  28  pon- 
toons, is  200  paces  in  length.  Manbeim  is  a  new  city 
built  with  great  regularity :  it  consists  of  broad,  straight, 
parallel  streets,  of  which  1 1  run  in  one  direction,  and  are 
crossed  by  1 1  others  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  hand- 
some, of  equal  height,  all  of  two  stories,  except  those  at  the 
comers,  which  have  three  stmes.  The  principal  street,  1200 
paces  long  and  60  feet  wide,  leads  fVom  the  Neckar  Gate  to 
the  palace  of  the  grand-duke,  which  is  a  very  magnificent 
biiilaing,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  (lie  kind  in  Germany ;  it  is 
feet  in  length,  occupying  the  wbole  side  next  the  Rhine, 
and  consists  of  two  great  quadrangles.  The  front  next  the 
Rhine  is  built  of  a  red  stone  intermixed  with  a  whiter  kind, 
and  the  general  eSect  resembles  that  of  Hampton  Ck)urt. 
In  the  bombardment  by  the  French  in  1795  part  of  thelefl 
wing  was  destroyed.  The  right  wing  contains  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  collection  of  plaster 
caxts  of  the  most  celebrated  antiques,  and  a  library  of 
60,000  Tolnmes.  There  aie  besides  sevoal  fine  apartments, 
a  large  hall  called  the  Rittorsaal  (Knights'  Hall),  and  a 
handwoie  chapel.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  observatory,  tlte  mercnants' 
ball,  resting  on  72  arches,  and  160  paces  in  length,  and 
adorned  with  a  loAy  tcwer ;  the  new  arsenal,  which  is  92 
feet  high,  200  paces  long,  and  118  paces  deep;  and  the 
splendid  church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  the 
theatre,  -Ahe  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Catholic  churches, 
three  hospitals,  &c.  Of  tlie  ten  squares,  the  handsomest 
ore  the  Parade,  in  which  there  is  a  marble  fountain  (but 
without  water),  with  five  statues  cost  by  Crepello.  and  the 
great  market-place,  in  which  there  is  a  celelvated  group 
eoUed  the  *Hweury  Group,'  by  Vandebranden.  Monheim 
ha«  llkewiie  r  gymttaoium,  a  bettnie  gttden,  %  mneantilB 


school,  an  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  other 
establishments  for  education.  The  fortifications  having  been 
entirely  demolished  by  the  French,  andthesite  subsequeotU 
converted  into  gardens,  tlie  inhabitants  enjoy  the  benefit  cf 
beautiful  public  promenades,  besides  the  fine  pork  of  the 
palace,  which  is  nearly  200  acres  in  extent.  The  situation  • 
of  Mnuheim  in  a  fine  country  and  noar  two  large  rivers 
would  seem  to  give  it  great  advantages  as  a  place  of  trade, 
and  several  of  its  princes  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject ;  but  the  same  local  circumstances  have  rendered  U 
an  important  military  station,  and  exposed  it  to  s>eg^  boar- 
bardments,  and  the  passage  of  hostile  trooi».  There  is 
however  a  considerable  carrying  and  transit  trade.  There 
are  manufactories  of  tobacco,  shawls,  linen,  altd  playii^ 
canls,  and  bleaching-grounds  and  tanneries.  In  tlie  envi- 
rons there  are  numerous  gardens,  and  hops  are  exten<i'vc'y 
cultivated. 

Manheim  was  only  a  village  till  1606,  when  the  electx 
palatine,  Frederick  iV.,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortress  sa  l 
a  town ;  he  assigned  to  each  of  the  villagers  an  allotment  a! 
ground,  and  promised  (he  free  exercise  of  their  reli^ioa  U 
emigrants  driven  by  religious  persecution  from  Franror.:a 
and  the  Netherlands,  numbersof  whom  resorted  thither.  In 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  it  was  taken  by  Tilly.  Duke  Bemhanl 
of  Weimar,  the  French,  and  the  Bavarians.    In  168B  it  was 
taken  by  Uie  French  general  Melae.  and  des<daied  like  the 
rest  of  the  palatinate.  In  1609  the  eleetw  Ftederick  Wit 
liam  ooUeoted  the  scattered  inhabitants,  encouimged  new 
settlers,  and  had  the  city  fortiQed  on  Coehora'a  ^siem.  His 
successor  Charles  Philip  removed  hither  &om  Heidelberg  in 
1720,  with  his  court  and  all  the  public  officers,  on  aocoimt 
of  the  religious  disputes  with  the  Protestants.     The  first 
stone  of  the  splendid  palace  was  laid  in  1720,  and  the  build- 
ing was  completed  m  1731.    The  next  eiector,  Charles 
Theodore,  founded  many  of  the  still  existiag  litentry  and 
scientific  institutions;  bat  on  the  death  of  Maxjmj./ian 
Joseph,  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  1788,  without  issue,  he  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  removed  his  court  to  Munich, «U^eh  was  a 
great  loss  to  Manbeim.    It  was  taken,  as  aliead;  ob- 
served, by  the  FVench  in  1 79i,  by  the  archduke  Chatln  m 
1799,  afterwards  re-occupied  by  the  French,  and  u&igaei 
to  Baden  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1 80K    It  has  reco- 
vered in  a  groat  depee  its  fivmer  prosperity  during  the 
peace  that  has  continued  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
population  is  now  about  23,000  inhabitants. 

(Sophie  de  la  Roche,  Brie/e  iibsr  Manheim  ;  Uelmiaa 
von  Cnezy,  Heidelberg,  Manheim,  Sec. ;  Hassel,  Geog  a- 
phie ;  Stein,  Lexicon ;  Cannabich,  Geographie,  &c.) 

MANHEIM  GOLD,  a  species  of  brass,  which,  accord- 
in,:;  to  Wiegleb,  consists  of  three  parts  of  coppCT  and  one 
furt  of  zinc. 

MA'NIA.    [Insanity;  Lunacy.] 

MANICHjCANS,  an  heretical  Christian  sect,  vlio  de- 
rived their  name  from  Mani,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Perwaui 
and  Arabians,  or  Manes  or  Manichaus,  ocootding  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  particulars  of  the  life  one 
death  of  this  individual  are  variously  reported  by  die  Greek 
and  Oriental  writers ;  but  it  appears  ftom  all  aeoounis  tbs: 
he  was  a  native  of  Persia,  or  at  least  brought  up  in  tlat 
country ;  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Magi ;  that  he  attempted  to  amalgamate  the  Persian 
religion  with  Christianity ;  and  that  after  meeting  wiih  con- 
siderable success,  be  was  eventually  put  to  death  hy  Va- 
ranes  I.,  king  of  Persia.  It  is  difficult  to  delennine  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  doctrines  of  Mani  woe  first  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Roman  empire ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  before  the  end  of  the  tliird  century  or  the 
besinnine  of  the  fourth. 

The  Msnichseans  believed,  like  the  Magi,  in  two  eternal 
principles,  ftom  which  all  things  proceed,  namely,  light  and 
darkness,  which  are  respectively  subjw:t  to  the  dominion  of 
two  beings,  one  the  god  of  good,  and  the  other  the  god  of 
evil.  They  abo  believed  that  the  first  parents  of  the  human 
race  were  created  by  the  god  of  darkness  with  corrupt  and 
mortal  bodies,  but  that  their  souls  formed  part  of  that  eternal 
light  which  was  subject  to  the  god  of  light.  They  maintained 
that  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  government  of  the  gi;d  of 
light  to  deliver  the  captive  souls  of  men  from  their  corporeal 

Prisons,  and  that  with  this  view  he  created  two  sublime 
sings,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sent  (^rist  into  ifae 
world,  clothed  with  the  shadowy  fi]rm  of  a  human  bodv,  and 
not  with  the  real  substanoe,  to  teach  mortals  how  to  oelivar 
Ih.  «»a  tern  tta  «^J5  th. 
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power  of  malignant  matter.  Referring  to  the  promise  of 
Christ  Bhortly  oefore  his  oraoiflxion,  which  is  recorded  by 
John  (xtL  that  he  would  send  to  his  disciples  th« 

Comforter,  *who  would  lead  them  into  all  truth,*  the  Mani- 
chaeans  maintained  that  this  promise  was  fhlflUed  in  the 
^rson  of  Mani,  who  was  sent  by  the  god  of  light  to  declare 
to  alt  men  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  without  concealing  any 
of  its  truths  under  the  veil  of  metaphor,  or  under  any  other 
covering.  Mani  also  taught  that  tnose  souls  which  obeyed 
the  taws  delivered  by  Christ,  as  explained  by  himself  the 
Comforter,  and  struggled  against  the  lusts  and  appetites  of  a 
corrupt  nature,  would,  on  their  death,  bedeliveTedfrom  their 
iinful  bodies,  and,  after  being  purified  by  the  sun  and  moon, 
would  ascend  to  the  regions  of  tight ;  but  that  those  souls 
which  neglected  to  struggle  against  ttieir  corrupt  natures 
would  pass  after  death  into  the  hodies  of  animals  or  other 
beings,  until  tliey  had  expiated  their  guilt.  Their  belief 
in  the  evil  of  matter  led  them  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection. 

Mani  cnlirely  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, whii^  he  said  was  the  word  of  the  god  of  darkness, 
whom  the  Jews  had  worshipped  in  the  place  of  the  god  of 
light.  He  asserted  that  the  boohs  of  the  New  Testament 
had  been  grossly  interpolated ;  and  that  they  were  not  all 
written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  The  doc- 
trines  of  the  sect  were  contained  in  four  works,  said  to 
ha\-e  been  written  by  Mani  himself,  which  were  entitled 
respoctivoly  'Mysteries.'  'Chapters,'  'Go&pet,'  and  'Trea- 
sury ;'  but  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  their  contents. 

Bower,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '  History  of  the 
Fope^'  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Manicheeans  were 
addicted  to  immoral  practices;  but  this  opinion  has  faeen 
ably  controverted  by  Beausobre  and  Laidner,  who  have 
shown  that  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  rigorous 
and  austere  in  their  mode  of  life. 

The  disciples  of  Mani  were  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
of  which  was  called  the  Elect,  and  the  other  Hearers.  The 
former  were  bound  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  wine,  and 
all  sensual  enjoymenta;  the  latter  were  considered  as  im< 
perfect  and  feeble  Chriatians.  and  were  not  obliged  to  submit 
to  such  a  severe  mode  of  life.  The  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  the  Maniclueans  consisted  of  12  apostles  and  a 
president,  who  represented  Christ ;  of  72  bishops,  who  also 
repre^Rted  the  72  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  of  presbyters 
and  deacons,  as  in  the  Catholic  church. 

The  Manichaeans  never  appear  to  have  been  very  nume- 
rous, but  they  were  spread  over  almost  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  Numerous  treatises  were  written  against 
them,  ihe  most  important  of  which  were  by  Eusebius  of 
CsBsarea,  Eusebins  of  Emesa,  Serapion  of  Thumis.  Atha- 
nasius  of  Alexandria,  George  and  Apollinarius  of  Laodicea, 
and  Titus  of  Bostra.  Much  valuable  information  concern- 
ing this  sect  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Augustine, 
who  was  for  nine  years  a  lealous  supporter  of  the  Mani- 
chrean  doctrines. 

The  Paulicians  are  generally  considered  to  he  a  branch 
of  the  Maniehnan  sect,  and  are  supposed  to  have  appeared 
first  in  the  seventh  century  in  Armenia,  and  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  Paul,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of 
Mani. 

In  the  sixth  century  the  Manichtean  doctrines  are  said 
to  have  spread  very  widely  in  Persia.  They  continued  to 
have  supporters,  under  their  new  name  of  Paulicianism,  tilt 
a  very  late  period  in  ecclesiastical  history.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  emperor  Constantino, 
sumamed  Copron^mu^  transpluited  from  Armenia  a  great 
number  of  f^uljeians  to  Thrace ;  where  they  continued  to 
exist  ej^en  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  hy  the  Turks. 
Ill  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  doctrines  of  the 
Paulicians  were  introduced  into  Italy  and  France,  and  met 
with  considerable  success. 

(NeanJer's  Kirchenfreschichie ;  tAoshBim's EecletitutieeU 
History;  Lardner*s  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History, 
Works,  vol.  iii.,  ed.  of  IS31;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  F^K 
c.  54;  Hyde,  De  Seli^one  Veterum  Persarum;  D'Her- 
belot's  BiUiothiime  Onentale,  art. '  Mani*) 

MANICHORJD;  a  keyed  musical  instrument,  of  the 
spinnet  kind,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  claviclurd. 

[CuTlCHfWD.1 

MANl'LIUS,  MARCUS  or  CAIU3  (whose  name  u 
sometimes  written  Maltins  or  HanliosX  a  Latin  poe^  who 
wrote  a  work  on  astronomy,  called  '  Astronomicon,'  in  five 
books.  We  poisau  no  partienluy  reBpeoting  hii  life,  but 


the  opinion  of  Bentley  seems  the  most  prohahla,  that  he  was 
born  in  Asia,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Ciesar. 

Some  writen  suppose  Hanilius  to  be  the  same  person  a« 
the  ManiliuB  or  Manlius  of  Antioch,  the  astrolc^r,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (H.  N.,  xxxv.  1 7),  and  others  the  same  as 
Manlius  the  mathematician,  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  15,  s.  6);  but  the  only  reaaon  for  these  opinions 
consists  in  the  similarity  of  the  names. 

The  '  Astronomicon'  does  not  appear  to  be  complete.  The 
five  books  which  are  extant  treat  principally  or  the  fixed 
stars ;  but  the  poet  promises  in  many  parts  of  his  work  to 
give  an  account  of  the  planets.  The  '  Astronomicon*  con- 
tains several  passages  which  are  not  unworthy  to  be  com- 

Eared  with  some  of  the  best  writings  of  the  Augustan  age ; 
ut  the  subject  gave  the  author  little  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  powers.  It  appears  flrom  many  parti 
of  the  work  that  Manilun  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
Stoicphiloaophy. 

A  MS.  of  the  'Aatroaomieon'  was  first  disooTered  by 
Poggio  in  1416.  The  best  editions  are  by  Bentley,  Lend., 
1739,  and  Stoeber,  Argent.,  1767,  It  has  been  translated 
into  English  verse  by  Creech,  Lond.,  1700. 
MANILLA.  [PniLipptNB  Islands.] 
MANIPULATION,  in  chemistry,  embraces  every  part 
of  the  subject  which  is  of  a  mechanical  nature,  such  as  the 
operations  of  weighing,  measuring,  the  application  of  heat 
and  electricity,  the  various  modes  of  efieeting  solution,  pre- 
cipitation, distills Uon,  and  sublimation,  and  in  fiict  every  step 
in  ehemieal  research  includes  manipulation.  It  will  be  im- 
possible therefore  to  treatof  the  whole  of  this  subject  under 
one  head,  and  the  most  important  parts  of  it  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  letters.  [Calcination  ;  Distilla- 
tion :  Filter,  &e.]  This  subject  is  admirably  treated  in 
Faraday*s  '  Chemical  Manipulation.* 
MANIS.  [Pangolins.] 

MA^LIL  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  patri- 
cian gentes  of  antient  Rome.  Those  most  worthy  of  notice 
are: — 

1.  Marcus  Manlius  Capitolinus,  who  was  consul  b.c.  SSO 
(lav.,  T.  31}iand  was  the  means  of  preserving  the  capitol 
when  it  was  nearly  takea  by  the  Gauh  (Liv.,  v.  47),  from 
which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Capitolinus.  He  aiter- 
wards  became  a'warm  supporter  of  the  popular  party  against 
his  own  order,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  Ir^ 
the  liberality  with  wnich  be  assisted  those  who  were  in 
debt  He  publicly  sold  one  of  his  most  valuable  estates, 
and  declared  that  as  long  as  he  had  a  single  pound  he  would 
not  allow  any  Roman  to  be  carried  into  bondage  for  debL 
In  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  patrician  order  he 
was  accused  of  aiming  at  the  kingly  power.  The  circum- 
stances attending  his  trial  and  death  are  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  accused  before  the 
centuries  and  was  acquitted ;  and  that  afterwards,  seeing 
that  the  patrician  party  were  determined  on  his  destruction, 
he  seixed  upon  the  capitol,  and  prepared  to  defend  it  by 
arms.  In  consequence  of  this  Camillus,  his  personal  enemy, 
was  appointed  dictator,  and  the  curie  (i^.  tbe  patrician  as- 
sembly) condemned  him  to  death.  According  toLirv,  who 
implies  that  Manlius  did  not  take  up  arms,  he  was  thrown 
down  fVom  the  Tarpeian  rock  by  the  tribunes;  but  Niebuhr 
supposes,  from  a  fivgment  of  Dion  (xxxi.)  compared  with 
the  narrative  of  Zonaras  (vii.  24),  that  he  was  treacherously 

J lushed  down  from  the  rock  hj  a  slave,  who  had  been  hired 
or  that  purpose  by  the  patrician  mrty.  {Roman  History, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  610,  611,  Engl,  transl. ;  Liv.,  vl  11, 14, 80.)  The 
bouse  wnich  had  beloiwed  to  Manlius  was  rased ;  and  lbs 
Manlian  sens  resolvea  that  none  of  its  patrieian  mem- 
bers should  again  bear  the  name  of  Maieus.  Manlius  was 
put  to  death  b.c.  381. 

2.  Titus  Manlius  Capitolinus  Torqiiatug,  son  of  L.  Man- 
lius, sumamed  Imperiosus,  who  was  dictator  b.c.  361. 
When  his  father  Lucius  was  accused  by  the  tribune  Pom^ 
ponius  on  account  of  his  cruelty  towar(u  the  soldiers  under 
fiis  command,  and  also  for  keeping  his  son  Titus  among  his 
slaves  in  the  country,  Titus  is  said  to  have  obtained  admit- 
tance to  the  house  of  Pomponius  shortly  before  the  trial, 
and  to  have  compelled  him,  under  fear  of  death,  to  swsarthai 
he  would  drop  th?  prosecution  against  his  fether.  This  in- 
stance of  filial  affection  is  said  to  have  (grated  so  strongly 
in  his  fovour,  that  be  was  appohited  in  ihe  same  year  (b.c. 
359)  one  of  the  military  tribunes.  (liv.,  vii.  4,  & ;  Cicero, 
DeOff.,  iii.  31.) 

In  the  fi^lowiDg  year  Manlius  diitingmriMd  himsdf  bjr 
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riftyipg  in  riu^*  eomUt  a  Gwl  of  i^ntie  iu«  on  the 
banlu  of  tht  Anio.  In  oontequenee  of  hi*  liking  a  chain 
(torfiMt)  ftom  tbo  dead  body  of  bis  enemy.  b«  receivod  his 
lumaroeof  Torqiiatus.   <Liv..  vii.  10.) 

Manliut  filled  the  office  of  diuuitor  twice,  and  in  both  in- 
atanoes  before  he  had  been  appointed  consul :  once,  in  order 
to  conduct  tbe  war  against  tlie  Cterites,  b.c.  Sil ;  and  the 
second  time,  in  otder  to  preside  at  tbe  Comitia  for  the  eleQ> 
tion  of  consuls,  B.C.  34<.   (Liv.,  vii.  19-2G.) 

Manlius  was  consul  at  least  three  times.  (Qc,  J>e  Off., 
iii.  31.)  In  bis  third  oonuiUbip  he  defeated  tbe  Latins, 
who  had  formed  a  powerful  oonfederaoy  gainst  the  Romans. 
In  the  same  campaign  he  put  bis  own  son  to  death  for 
having  engaged  in  amgle  combat  with  one  of  the  enemy* 
contrary  to  hit  wders.  (Liv.,  viii.  5-13.) 

3.  Titua  Uanlius  Torquatos  was  consul  b.c.  335,  ana  ob* 
tained  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  conque«l«  in  Sardinia. 
(Veil.,  ii.  38 ;  Eutrop.,  iii.  3.)  In  his  second  consulship,  b-c. 
324.  he  eonqnered  the  Gauls.  (Polvb.,  ii  .31.)  He  opposed 
the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  who  bad  been  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Canns.  (Liv  ,  xxii.  60.)  In  2U  be  defeated  tbe 
Carthaginians  in  Sardinia  (Liv.,  tiiii.  34.  40,  41):  and  in 
213  was  an  unsucceHful  candidate  for  tbe  office  of  PoQtifex 
Maximua.  (LiT..  xxv.  6.)  In  «1 1  be  was  again  elected  con- 
sul, but  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  the  weaknes*  of 
his  eyes.  (Liv.,  xxvi  22.)  In  StfS  be  was  appointed  dic- 
tator in  order  to  bold  the  Oomitia.  (Uth  vau.  S3.)  Tbe 
temple  of  Janui  wu  closed  during  the  fint  onuulship  of 
Manhus.   (Liv..  i.  19 ;  Veil.,  ii.  89.) 

4.  Cneiua  Manlius  Vulso  was  ecmsul  b.o.  189,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  tbe  war  against  the  Gauls  in 
Galatio,  whom  he  entirely  subdued.  An  account  of  this 
war  is  given  by  livy  (xzxviii.  18-ir),  and  Polybius  (xxiL 
16-22).  After  remaining  in  Asia  the  following  rear  as  pro- 
consul, he  led  his  army  home  through  Thrace,  wnere  be  was 
attacked  by  the  inhabitants  in  a  narrow  defile  and  plun- 
dered of  part  of  his  booty.  He  obtained  a  triumph.B-c.  166, 
though  not  without  some  difficulty.   (Liv.,  xxxix.  6.) 

MANNA,  the  eoncrete  juice  of  the  Ormu  Huropaa,  a 
species  of  ash  which  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Bo- 
rope,  growing  abundantly  in  Sicily,  Calabria.  Apulia,  &e. 
The  juice  exudes  snontaneottaly  in  warm  dry  weather,  and 
eoncretes npon  the  Dark (tf  the  tree;  the  finest  manna  is 
however  procured  bymsking  longitudinal  incisions  of  about 
three  inches  long.  The  manna  flows  at  first  in  the  form  of 
a  thick  juioe,  which  gradually  concretes.  Tbe  finest  kind 
is  called  C^labrian  or  Hake  manna;  it  it  in  pieces  of  a  pale 
yellowish  white  colour,  is  light,  rather  dry,  and  brittle,  and 
it  bears  frequently  tbe  impression  of  tbe  branob  on  which 
it  concretea.  It  has  a  slight  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweetiah 
taste,  mixed  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness,  and  alto- 
getlier  leaves  a  disagreeable  impression.  lu  taxture  is 
generally  granular;  hut  the  finer  pieces  when  broken  are 
often  hcdlow.  and  when  examinad  by  the  micnwoope  ex- 
hibit speenlar  arytfali.  Hanna  ii  perfeotl^  Mlubla  boUi  in 
water  and  in  alcohol ;  the  erystab  depotited  1^  eooling  a 
hot  spirituous  solution  constitute  a  peculiar  lariety  of  sugar, 
which  has  been  called  mmniU;  it  differs  however  from 
common  sugar  in  not  being  formentable.  According  to 
Buchola,  100  parts  of  flake  manna  contain  about  60  of 
maunite,  mixed  with  unerystallizahle  sugar,  pui^tive  prin 
ciple,  gum,  &c. 

llannite  is  composed  of 

Hydrogen  ■  . 
Carbon  •  • 

Oxygen  ■  » 
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-  Manna  is  employed  as  a  gentle  lazatire,  for  children  or 
persons  of  weak  habits.  It  is  however  seldom  exhibited 
alone,  but  as  an  a(yunet  to  other  more  active  medicines,  as 
senna,  rhubarb,  fcc.  [Ornds.] 

MANNA,  KINDS  OF.  Besides  the  genuine  maima 
above  described,  other  sweetish  aecretions  are  exuded  by 
some  other  plants  which  are  usually  considered  to  be  kinds 
of  manna.  These  appear  to  be  all  produced  in  warm 
and  dry  parts  of  the  world.  Tbe  kind  which  is  most 
abundant  is  by  the  Arabs  called  toorunjbeen,  which  is 
often  translated  *  Persian  manna,'  and  is  produced  by  a 
thorny  plant,  called  by  botanista  AViagi  Maurorum.  The 
genus  ^hagi  (a  name  ctanponnded  of  Aa*  and  (be  article 
oi)  of  botanist)!  contaips  two  apeeieib  A.  matmnm  and 


4.  datrtonm,  favoA  in  India.  Kgypt.  Anbia.  the  north  of 
Persia,  and  Syria.  Both  speciet  are  alsocalled  oo*kturkJujr, 

or  camel's  thoni.  il-moitrorum  is  alone  remarkable  for  yield- 
ing a  kind  of  manna,  which  by  some  authors  baa  been  s&p- 
poeed  to  be  tbe  Manna  of  the  Wilderness;  hence  tbe  plant 
Itself  was  called  Maana  hebraica  by  Mr.  Don.   Tbe  climaif 
of  Persia  and  Bokhara  seems  alone  suited  for  tbe  secrwiii  n 
of  this  manna,  which  in  the  latter  country  ia  eniploved 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  is  imported  into  India  from 
Caubul  and  Kborassan.  A  second  kind,  which,  though  ie^ 
abundant,  is  more  esteemed  than  tbe  former,  is  called  tkerr 
khitkt,  and  is  manUimed  by  Glarcias  nader  this  name,  and 
described  as  pioduoed  in  toe  country  of  the  Uabeca.  A 
Caubul  merohant  reported  to  Dr.  Royle  that  it  vaa  pru- 
duced  by  a  tree  called  puutehk^  which  waa  about  twvlrc 
feet  high,  had  a  jointed  stem,  and  grew  in  Candahar.  A 
third  kind  of  manna  is  called  gumt^jbeen,  tbe  produce  at 
a  species  of  Tamarisk,  called  gut,  which  i»  consiidervd 
by  Ehrenberg  to  be  only  a  variely  of  Tamariacu*  gaihat 
growing  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  which  has  been  called  7*. 
mannifyra:  by  some  authors  this  is  suppoeed  to  be  ii.t 
Manna  of  the  Wilderness.   It  is  said  to  be  produced  aUo  la 
Laristan  and  in  Irak  Ajemi.   A  fourth  kind  of  manna  a 
produoed  on  Caioiropis  vrocera,  called  oiAvr.  and  its  sate', 
exudation  or  sugar  •hikur-alHukur,  under  which  name  it 
is  described  by  Avicenna;  Zuccarum  aV-husar  in  the  Latin 
translation,  eh.  7ftS.    A  ftfth  kind,  called  bed  kkitki, 
is  described  in  Persian  works  as  being  iwoduoed  on  a  ^leeia 
ofwillow  in  Persian  Kborasaan.  Beaidos  tbeae  coin|nraii\«lT 
little  known  kinds  of  manna,  aswaeliah  exudatkm  is  pn^ 
ducedon  the  larch  (Larix  europea),whi^lbriBathe  Mauni 
brigantiaca,  or  Brianeon  Manna  of  soae  ^taimaoapaeias. 

MANNINGTREB.  [Esaax.] 

MANNITB.  rM*NWA.] 

MANO'METER  (from  two  Greek  wrda,  /m^,  tbia  or 
rare,  and  i^rpov,  a  measure)  is  th«  aame  given  to  in- 
struments which  measure  tbe  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  or 
other  gas.   As  however  the  rarity  of  a  gas  u  ^K^orttonai 
to  its  elastic  force,  ao  long  as  its  tempwstut*  and  cbemiciii 
composition  remain  unchanged,  aueh  instmincnta  as  mear 
sure  the  daatio  force  of  gases  are  also,  with  thia  xcauietion, 
properly  termed  manometers,  and  aeoordingly  it  is  to  the 
latter  instruments  that  the  term  is  most  frequently  applied, 
both  in  this  country  and  upon  the  Continent. 

The  '  statical  barometer '  of  Robert  Boyle  was  a  mano- 
meter of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  an  exfaaosled  glm 
globe  suspended  from  one  extremity  of  a  delicate  balaon^ 
and  counterpoised  by  a  metallic  weight  at  the  other  «- 
Iremity,  the  adjustment  being  made  when  the  atmospbt-e 
waa  in  its  mean  state  of  density.  Any  subsequent  variaikc 
in  the  apecific  gravity  of  the  air  would,  by  a  known  hv  d 
hydrostatics,  d^roy  the  equilibrium,  and  the  motion  otiht 
globe  would  indicate  whether  tbe  variation  had  inclined  to- 
wards an  increase  or  diminution  of  density,  as  in  tbe  fenaa 
case  it  would  ascend,  in  the  latter  it  would  descend. 

Captain  Phipps,  in  hia  north-polar  voyaee.  and  Colocri 
Roy,  in  order  to  correct  his  barometric  obsemtions,  «:- 
ployed  manometers,  which  gave  the  elaatie  t«isii»i  of  ib; 
atmosphere.  They  consisted  of  glass  tubes  similar  in  forn: 
to  thermometer  tubes,  and  of  various  sizes.  Those  of  Co)i»k4 
Roy  were  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  length,  with  bores  frua 
oue-flfteenth  to  one  twen^'flfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube  being  filled  with  air  of 
known  tension,  and  the  remainder  the  tube  being  par- 
tially occupied  by  a  small  column  of  mercury  sufficient  to 
cut  off  the  communication  between  the  internal  and  ex 
temal  air;  any  variation  in  the  elastic  tension  of  the  latter, 
ariaing  from  Change  of  weight,  would  be  accural^y  mea- 
sured by  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  mercurial  columc 
For  whenever  the  tension  of  the  atmosphere  exceeded  tha: 
of  the  contained  air.  the  column  would  more  tOFerds  the 
bulb,  and  the  contrary.  But  if  the  change  in  the  tension 
of  the  atmosphere  were  partly  attributable  to  a  change  of 
temperature,  then  the  motion  of  the  column  would  merely 
measure  the  diflference  of  the  variations  in  the  tension  of 
the  internal  and  external  air.  because  the  tension  of  both 
would  be  equally  afleeted  by  the  change  of  temperature. 
The  bulb  was  pear-shaped,  so  that  the  *  point  being-  occa- 
sionally opened,  dry  or  moist  air  could  be  read0y  at^iitted. 
and  the  bulb  sealed  again  without  any  sensible  alteration 
in  its  capacity.'  (PW/.  TYana^  vol.  Ixvli.,  p.  689.)  The 
manomoters  of  Varignon  and  Wolf  were  simuar  to  tbe  pre- 
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A  nun  convenient  fnstnitnent  *dA  one  of  more  gen«al 
wae,  consists  of  a  sipbon-banmeter,  the  basin  of  vliicii  is 
enclosed  air-tight  in  a  globular  or  other  conveniently  shaped 
vessel,  ^rnished  with  a  number  of  cocks,  by  means  of 
which  and  the  pneumatic  pump  the  contained  gas  may 
be  removchd,  and  other  gases  successively  substituted  in  its 
place,  if  equal  parts  by  weight  of  diflferent  gases  be  thus 
successively  introduced,  they  will  not  be  affected  by  any 
change  which  may  take  place  in  the  lurrounding  atmo- 
sphere, except  in  so  far  as  such  change  may  affbct  tiieir 
temperature ;  so  that,  providing  the  temperature  remain 
constant,  the  relative  tensions  of  these  gases  will  be  ac- 
curately measured  by  the  weight  of  the  merourial  eotumn 
suspended  in  the  longer  arm  of  the  barometer,  above  the 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin care  beit^  tud  to  allow 
for  any  varistion  in  the  capacity  of  the  receiver,  arising 
from  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin,  and 
likewise  for  the  small  tension  always  indicated  by  the  baro- 
meter immediately  previous  to  the  introduction  of  a  fresh 
gas,  arising  ftom  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  perlbot 
vacuum. 

If  an  approximate  vacuum  bo  formed  in  the  receiver  eh- 
vcloping  tne  basin  of  the  barometer,  and  a  small  ({uantlty  of 
any  liquid  be  then  introduced,  it  will  be  immediately  con- 
verted into  vapour,  and  the  elastic  tension  of  Uiis  vapour 
will  be  measured  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  that  of  peN 
manent  gases.  The  receiver  is  sometimes  of  sufficient  sin 
to  contam  ailimals  and  plants,  the  efibet  of  which  In  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  enclosed  gOs  Is 
then  measured  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury.  If  this 
manometer  be  transported  from  one  place  tti  another,  where 
the  temperature  Is  the  some,  but  the  fbrce  of  gravity  dif> 
ferent,  this  variation  in  the  force  of  gravity  will  be  mani- 
fested by  fl  corresponding  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
mercurial  column;  that  is,  if  the  gravity  Increase,  the 
tension  of  the  enclosed  gas  will  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
shorter  column  of  mercury,  and  the  contrary ;  but  as  this 
method  of  measaring  the  variations  in  the  forae  of  gnvily 
is  not  susceptible  of  that  accuracy  which  is  attained  t>y  the 
etnployment  of  the  pendulum,  it  Is  rarely,  if  ever  resorted  to. 

The  exact  deternllnation  of  the  elastic  fbree  of  aqiieoui 
vapour  at  high  temperatures  being  essential  to  the  safe  con- 
struction and  management  of  steam-engines,  the  French 
government  requestw  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
nistitute  a  course  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  so  important  an  object  The  care  of  making  these 
cxperiraenls  was  confided  by  the  Academy  to  MM.  de  Prony, 
Arago,  Girard,  and  Dulong,  who  made  tnieir  report  In  ItfSO. 
(Annale*  de  Chimie,  t.  xiui.,  |i.  74.)  The  manometer  con- 
structed for  this  purpose  consisted  of  a  straight  glass  tube 
of  uniform  bore,  1'7  mitres  (67  inches)  in  length,  and  5 
millimetres  (1*25  inches)  In  diameter  and  thickness,  closed 
at  the  upper  and  open  at  the  lower  extremity.  The  capa- 
city having  been  accurately  determined,  it  vras  filled  with 
perfectly  dry  air  of  known  density,  and  enveloped  in  a  ois- 
tern  of  water,  which  was  kept  at  an  unilbrm  temperature. 
Another  tube  of  equal  bore  and  thickness,  but  26  mfitres 
(83  feel)  in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends,  was  then  erected, 
and  the  lower  extremities  of  the  two  tubes  were  made  to 
communicate  with  apertures  in  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
cylindrically-shaped  reservoir,  capable  of  holding  about 
1  cwt.  of  mercury.  By  means  of  a  forcing-pump  a^usted 
to  the  top  of  this  reservoir,  the  pressure  upon  the  surface  of 
the  contained  mercury  eould  be  increased  at  pleasure ;  and 
this  increased  oressure,  being  transmitted  to  the  lateral 
apertures  alreaoy  mentioned,  would  obvionslir  cause  the 
merciiry  to  rise  m  both  tube^  but  to  unequal  neights;  for 
in  the  ^nger  tube  it  would  rise  until  the  veigEt  of  the 
mercurial  column,  together  with  that  of  the  superincum- 
bent atmosphere,  were  equal  to  the  pressure;  but  in  the 
shorter  tube,  only  until  this  pressure  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  rapidly  augmenting  expansive  force  of  the  confined 
air,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  small  column  of  mercury 
forced  into  It.  The  expansive  force  of  the  compressed  air 
Would  be  measured  by  the  diSbrence  of  these  two  columns ; 
and  by  this  means,  the  shortertube  having  been  carefVilly  gra- 
duatM  oorresponding  to  jvessures  varying  from  one  to  twen^- 
nine  atmwpheres,  the  constmetion  of  »e  manometet  was 
complete.  The  longer  tube  and  the  fbreing-pump  were  then 
remorod,  as  no  longer  necessary,  and  instMd  ef  the  latter 
)ras  substituted  the  actual  pressure  of  steam  at  snccessively 
increased  temperatures,  the  tension  of  which  was  indicated 
>>7  the  oomptwstol  of  tiw  ait  in  the  minomettt. 


(For  more  minst*  infotmation  we  tba  Aimt4u  d»  Chi^ 
mt>,  as  above  cited ;  also  Poisson.  Mi^mUoi*,  &c) 

(See  Poisson,  Ifccani^Uff,  torn,  ii., p.  612-14;  Biot.  Pk^ 
timu  JBxpm-immttUe,  L,  p.  244;  Oehler's  Dictionary  qf 
PnjfacM,  iii.  133.  V.  623;  Fischer's  Ditto,  art.  'Mano- 
meter ;*  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  iv^  p.  3i  ( 
Gilbert's  Journal,  xv..  p.  61 ;  Edinb.  Phil.  Jour^  port  i.) 

MANON,  a  genus  of  Zoophyta,  proposed  by  Schweigger, 
adopted  by  Gk)ldfUss,  and  ranked  by  De  Blainville  among 
the  Araorphosoa,  with  spongia,  alcyonium,  &lo.  It  is  an 
attached  mass,  full  of  laouns,  eompcued  of  reticulated 
Bbm,  with  its  surfiu»  pierced  b^  many  distinct  holes.  Gold- 
ftiss  gives  nine  speoieyof  which  five  are  from  tlM  chalk* 
two  in  Jura  kalk,  one  in  transition  rocka. 

MANOR  iMaaenum). 

I.  Origin  qf  Manon.-^Ai  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest manerius  or  manerium  (from  manure,  to  dwell)  de- 
noted a  large  mansion  or  dwelling.  The  'manerium'  of 
the  Bxcbequer  Domesday  is  the  '  mansio '  of  the  Exetec 
Domesday,  each  being  therefore  the  equivalent  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon or  French  term  used  by  the  officers  who  made 
the  survey.  [Bxitbr.]  In  France  the  corresponding  word 
'  manoir '  has  never  acquired  any  other  signification  than 
that  of  a  mansion  ;  and  an  estate  possessing  the  peoulias 
inoidenti  of  ah  Bngtiah  mador  never  becama  ao  eommoa 
in  France  as  to  require  a  apeoiflc  name. 

The  modern  Bi^ish  manor  derivoa  its  oriKin  from  sub- 
inlbadatioti  [FmmM  StituiI  as  it  nisted  before  tho 
modiDcationi  of  the  system  of  tenures  introduced  iu  12iS 
by  Ma^a  Charts,  and  the  still  more  important  alterations 
made  m  1290  by  'The  King's  Statute  of  buying  and  selling 
Lands,'  commencing  with  the  wotrds  *  (juia  Emptores  Ter- 
rarum,*  and  in  1324  by  the  statute  *  De  Pnerogativfi  Regis,* 
by  which  statutes,  the  ivooess  of  subinfeudation,  or  of 
granting  land,  &c.  in  fee-simple,  to  be  held  by  the  grantee 
as  a  tenant  or  vassal  to  the  grantor,  was  stoppsd. 

Where  a  subinfeudation  niade  by  A  to  B  extended  to 
the  whole  of  A's  land,  nothing  nmained  in  A  but  a 
seigniory  with  tho  ordinary  fou£l  inddants  of  tenure,  to- 
gether with  such  rents  or  other  aetvioes  as  might  bav^  been 
reserved  upon  the  creation  of  Uieaubtenure.  This  interest  in 
A  was  a  seigniory  in  gross,  that  is,  a  seigniory  held  by  itself, 
unattached  to  any  land,  an  incorporeal  seigniory,  termed  by 
the  French  feudists  *  on  flef  en  lair'  But  in  the  case  of 
subinfeudation  of  part  of  the  land,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
proceeding  was  this : — A,  a  large  proprietor,  having  a  man- 
sion  and  land  at  Dale,  created  a  subtenuie  in  a  portion  of 
his  land  by  granting  such  portion  to  B  and  his  heini,  fo  hold 
of  A  and  his  heirs,  as  of  A's  manerium  (mansion)  of  Dale, 
which  words  created  an  implied  condition  that  B  should 
pMform  the  service  of  attendii^,  with  the  other  teuanu  of 
A  holding  by  virtue  of  similar  subinAntdations,  at  A's  hid- 
moteoflAle,  that  ia,  at  A'fc  court  meeting  in  tlw  haU<tfA'a 
raansiott  at  Dale  (aftwwards  called  A'svcourt-banm  of  his 
manor  of  Dale),  fbr  the  purpose  of  deciding  judicially  all 
disputes  among  A's  ttee  tenants  holding  of  him  by  the 
same  tenure  as  B,  in  respect  of  their  lanob  so  holden,  and 
also  all  actions  brought  by  persons  claiming  such  lands. 

Upon  this  sobinfendation  being  effected!  A  would  conti- 
nue to  be  the  owner  of  the  mansion  of  IHle  and  of  thM 
part  of  the  land  of  Dale,  of  which  he  bod  made  no  subin- 
feudation, in  demesne  (in  dominteo  suoX — as  his  own  imme- 
diate property ;  and  be  would  baye  the  seigniory  of  lands  ' 
of  wliioh  B  and  other*  had  been  st^infisoffed,  as  a  se^niorT 
appendant  or  IcgaUv  annexed  to  the  manaiott  of  Dal^  ana 
to  the  deoeanaa  of  Dal^  of  which  the  manaiott  Ibrnad 
part. 

This  conjoint  or  coinplex  estate  taking  its  denominatioik 
fh>m  the  mansion  (manerium),  which  was  considered  as  its 
head,  and  which,  in  the  language  ofthe  YearBuokof  p.  K 
BdiVardll.  (Maynud,  426),  'drew  to  itself  all  the  anien- 
dancies,*  by  degrees  aeqniied  tha  name  of  manerium  or 
manor. 

A  ntanor  therefore  <mginaily  consisted  of  lands  in  de- 
mesne, upon  which  the  lord  had  a  mansion,  and  to  which 
lands  and  mansion,  and  more  especially  to  the  latter,  thata 
was  appendant  a  seigniory  over  fteebcMen  qualified  in 
respect  of  quanti^  of  estate  ()[.«.  by  a  tenancy  for  life 
at  the  leaat,  if  not  a  tenant  in  fee-simple),  and  auffieieat  in 

Eaint  of  nnmber,  to  conatitnte  a  emut-beron.  Tbeaa  ftee- 
oldera  were  called  vavaaaors  [VATAaMtt],  and  thefar  bods 
'  tenemental  lands,'  te.  lands  granted  oat  in  tMuiCk  to  dia- 
tingniih  them  ftoin  the  knrd'a  daawnw.  flnm^ymmnri, 
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tel  ludf,  ntiently  known  by  the  deuomination  of  thtu- 
■oriet,  though  held  of  the  manor  and  within  the  seigniory 
(or,  M  it  was  usually  termed,  within  the  fee)  of  the  lord, 
mro  not  considered  as  part  of  the  manor ;  but  the  services 
iiauing  from  such  tenemental  landa  were  part  of  the  manor 
aad  eiaential  to  its  existence. 

Afterwards  it  was  sufficient  if  the  site  of  a  mansion  at 
which  the  services  had  been  reserved,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  site  of  the  manor,  formed  part  of  the  demesnes  ;  and, 
at  last,  this  vestige  of  the  oriftin  of  the  name  of  the  estate 
was  dispeDs«d  with,  and  if  the  lord  retained  any  portion  of 
the  land,  so  that  Iheta  would  be  some  demesnes  to  which 
the  seigniory  over  the  fireehold  tenants  of  the  manor,  and 
the  services  rendered  by  them,  might  continue  to  be  ap- 
pendant, the  compound  estate  called  a  manor  was  not  dis- 
■olved.  whether  it  could  be  shown  that  a  mansion  had  ever 
■tood  on  the  part  of  the  demesnes  or  lands  retained,  or  not, 
and  even  if  the  lord  bad  aliened  and  severed  from  his  de- 
mesnes the  spot  on  which  the  mansion  had  once  stood. 

IT.  Nature  and  incidenlt  of  Manon.—A  manor  is  com- 
monly said  to  consist  of  demesnes  and  services.  It  is  quaintly, 
but  perhaps  more  correctly,  stated  by  Fulbeck,  that  these 
'at«  the  material  causes  «  a  manorf  for  though  thore  can 
be  uo  manu  unless  there  be  bolh  aemesDei  and  services, 
other  thinn  nuy  alw  be  memben  and  parcel  of  a  manor. 

1.  The  demesnes  are  those  lands  within  the  manor,  of 
which  the  lord  is  seised,  i>.  of  which  he  has  the  freehold, 
whether  they  are  in  his  own  occupation,  or  in  that  of  his 
tenanU  at  will,  or  bis  tenants  for  years.  The  tenants  at  will 
have  either  a  common-law  estate,  holding  at  the  joint  will 
of  the  lessor  and  of  the  leasee,  or  a  customary  estate,  hold- 
ing at  the  will  of  the  lord  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor.  [Cofthold.]  The  tenancy  tat  years  of  lands  within 
a  manor  is,  in  modern  times,  usiially  a  common-lav  estate, 
though  in  the  assessionable  manors,  parcel  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  eustomanr  estates  for  years  still  subsiit  ( VIU.) ; 
and  whore  a  copyholder  lumndMi  Ibr  years,  the  surrenderee 
beoomea  a  eustoman  tenant  Ar  yeaia  of  the  portion  of  the 
demssnea  so  surrendered. 

2.  The  servicM  of  a  manor  are,  the  i«nt%  and  other  ser- 
▼ices,  idoe  from  freehold  tenants  holding  of  the  manor. 
These  bovicea  are  annexed  or  appendant  to  the  seigniory 
over  the  lands  bolden  by  such  freehold  tenants.  The  lands 
holden  by  the  freeholders  of  the  manor  are  holden  qf  the 
manor,  but  are  not  within,  or  parcel  qf,  the  manor,  though 
within  the  lord's  fee,  or  manorial  seigniory. 

Copyholds,  being  partof  the  demesnes,  are  not  held  of  the 
manor,  but  are  wiuiin  and  parcel  of  the  manor. 

The  demesne  lands  were  formerly  called  the  inland,  and 
the  tenemental  lands,  the  outiand,  of  the  manor. 

3.  But  thoiuh  a  perfect  legal  manor  cannot  exist  without 
demesnes  ana  servmes,  oUwr  incorporeal  hweditaments, 
whidi  are  not  services*  may  be  parcel  of  the  manor,  as  ad- 
TOwioDs,  rights  of  common,  rights  of  way.  &c.,  aod,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  even  rents-seek  and  rents-charge. 

In  general,  the  power  of  holding  courts  of  justice,  whether 
for  the  decision  of  criminal  matters  or  for  the  determination 
of  civil  rights,  can  be  exercised  only  under  authority  derived 
ftom  the  crown,  either  by  actual  grant  or  by  prescription ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  usurpations  of  such  a  power,  the 
crown  may  at  any  time  issue  process  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
atituting  an  inquiry  by  what  authoritjr  [Quo  Waebanto]  a 
subjectliolds  a  court  of  justiee.  But  it  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  ^  the  fmidal  systam.  to  make  civil  jurisdiotion  neces- 
■arily,  and  criminal  jurisdiotioD  ordinarily,  coextensive  with 
tenure.  Upon  this  principle  there  is  inseparably  incident  to 
even  manor  a  court-baron  (curia  baronum),  being  a  court 
inwbic^  the  freeholders  of  the  manor  are  the  sole  judges, 
but  in  which  the  lord,  by  himself,  or  more  commonly  by  his 
steward,  presides.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court-barun  ex- 
tends over  all  personal  actions  in  which  the  debt  or  da- 
mages sought  to  be  recovered  are  under  AOs. ;  end  real  actions 
in  respeot  of  lands  held  of  the  manor  could  not  have  been 
brougnt  in  any  other  court,  except  upon  an.allegation  that 
the  lord  of  the  muior  had  in  the  particular  instance  granted 
or  abandoned  his  court  to  the  king  (quia  dominus  remisit 
curiam).  To  a  quo  warranto  therefore  for  holding  a.  court- 
baron,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer — that  the  defentUnt  has  a 
manor.  As  this  court  was  essential  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  questions  respecting  the  right  of  property 
held  of  the  manor  ariung  amongst  the  lord*s  tenants,  there 
eould  never  have  been  a  perfect  manor  without  a  sufficient 

bunher  of  'Iteeholdats  to  oonstitute  the  coutt-banm,  vhioh 


number  must  consist  of  three,  or  two  at  tbe  least ;  tbi« 
being  necessary  where  the  litigation  was  between  tiro  ui 
the  freeholders.  ITie  practice,  which  prevailed  in  Fra:..  t, 
&c.,  of  borrowing  suitors  from  the  court  of  the  lord  ].ar 
mount,  to  make  up  a  sufficient  number  of  freeholdrra  :  • 
constitute  a  court,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ado|ittHi 
England. 

4.  Some  things  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  inirident  * . 
a  manor,  which  nave  no  necessary  connexion  with  it.  Tb» 
the  ownership  of  wastes  within  the  district  over  which  li 
manor  extend^  is  frequently  called  a  mtfUtfrr'a/  right.  ihvi.L 
the  right  and  interest  of  the  lord  in  wastes,  over  vt:cb  \ 
acts  of  ownership  can  be  shown  to  have  been  exercM.d  l- 
him,  rests  entirely  upon  the  presumption  in  fa^uu^ 
the  lord,  arising  out  of  the  circumstance  of  his  being  '.in: 
present  owner  of  the  demesne  lands,  and  tbe  former  ca^r: 
of  the  tenemental  lands  which  adjoin  such  wastes.  Tic 
same  presumption  would  arise  in  favour  of  any  other  uwl^: 
of  an  extensive  district.   It  is  however  true  that  IcnL 
manors  in  their  original  grants,  both  to  their  fteeboldirl 
to  their  copyhold  tenants,  usually  reserved  the  wa«ie  iaodi, 
giving  to  the  freeholders  and  copyholders  merely  rigbu  <j 
common  over  the  wastes.   Hence  it  arises  that,  in  puiat  et 
fact,  manors,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  firequently  conizh 
a  much  lai^r  portion  of  wastes  than  other  estates.  Ftia 
this  cause,  and  from  tbe  circumstance  of  manors  being  £^ 
nerally  Iso^  properties  in  the  hands  of  tbe  nobility  a^J 
gentry,  several  statutes  have  given  to  lords  of  manors  pn- 
vileges  in  respect  of  game,  and  the  appointment  of  gaou- 
keepers,  which  other  estates,  though  they  may  be  of  greaifr 
extent  and  value,  do  not  enjoy.    But  except  in  panirula: 
cases  in  which  afree-chase,  free-warren  [WaruwJ,  or  legi. 
park  [Pask]  is,  by  royal  grant  or  prescnption,  annexed  la  a 
manor,  the  lord  of  a  manor  has  no  ^privilege,  iu  tvspecX  of 
game,  beyond  what  is  given  him  by  Uxete  modem  statutes. 

Copyholds  are  a  common  ineidert  to  the  demesnes  o/s 
manor,  but  there  are  many  manors  inwludi  this  species  of 
tenure  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  existed,  sad  manr  more 
in  which  it  has  been  long  extinct ;  and  tbooglh.  Ihiere  are 
now  no  copyholds  unconnected  with  a  manor,  the  custom  of 
demi&ing  by  the  lord's-  rolls  appears  to  have  formal^  Wa 
common  to  every  lord  or  freeholder  who  had  demesnes  v\iich 
were  held  in  villenage.  So  tbe  right  to  have  a  court- leet  is  s 
royal  franchise  [Lbbt],  under  which  the  grantee  holds  a  couit 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  king's  name,  over  the  restacu 
(residents)  within  a  particular  district.  This  privil^eou} 
be  granted  to  persons  who  are  not  lords  of  manors;  sod 
where  the  grantee  has  a  manor,  the  limits  <rf  the  manor  s^i 
of  the  leet  are  not  always  co-extensive. 

Conflision  often  arises  in  the  use  of  the  terms  *  withia  \^ 
manor,'  'within  the  fee  and  seiffniory  of  the  uunor,'  il-: 
'within  the  ambit  of  the  manor.  The  first  of  thebe  teroi 
(and  its  equivalent  'parcel  of  the  manor*)  appli^  to  Uc>l% 
&c.,  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  lord,  or  of  his  \etst~ 
holders  or  copyholders ;  the  second,  to  lands  which,  bansf 
been  formerly  within  the  manor,  were,  before  the  statute  d 
Quia  Emplores,  or  De  PrsBrogativS  Regis,  canted  by  tbr 
lord  to  be  held  of  the  grantor  in  fee,  as  of  his  manor;  tbe 
term  '  within  the  ambit  of  the  manor'  is  applicable  to  Ia£3. 
which  though  surrounded  by  the  manor,  is  neither  parcel  o' 
the  manor  nor  held  of  the  manor  ;  land  which  never 
connected  with  the  manor  in  point  of  tenure,  or  wUicb. 
having  been  formerly  within  the  manor,  has  been  in  &3Ki 
way  alienated  from  it  in  fee. 

III.  ManoTM,  how  ersaterf.— Since  the  statutes  of  Quia 
Emptores  and  De  Fnsrogativft  Regis  uo  manm  ha\e  pro- 
bably been  created ;  and  it  has  been  commonly  said  that  d  ^ 
new  manor  could  afterwards  be  created.  But  as  a  proposiuja 
of  law  this  appears  to  be  stated  too  broadly.   The  former 
statute  has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  the  immediate  tenants 
of  the  king,  who  is  not  one  of  the  *  magnates  and  otbr: 
{i.e,  inferior)  lords.'    The  latter  statute  speaks  only  of  laii£>  '. 
held  by  knij^ht's-service,  and  therefore,  like  the  clause  in  the 
statute  of  wills  imposing  a  restriction  upon  the  devising  of  ' 
lands  of  that  tenure,  appears  to  be  inapplicable  since  the  i 
abolition  of  miUtary  tenures.   Besides,  me  statute  of  Quia  I 
Emptorea  Terrarum  has  been  held  to  contain  an  im- 

f plied  exception  in  respect  of  alienatioDs  nutde  with  the  : 
Lcence  of  all  lords,  mediate  or  immediate;  and  in  the  < 
statute  De  Prsarogativd  Regis  we  find  an  express  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  alienations  made  with  the  licence  of  the 
king.  It  seems  to  be  questionable  whether,  sven  by  the 
eommon  law*  tfat  linmedkte  tMiuitV  th«  «Mirn  did  not 
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iaouT  a  forreilute  by  making  a  tubfooAnent  without 
licence.  (34  Bdw.IIl.,  o.  IS.)  It  has  also  been obieoted  that 
a  court-baron  is  necessary  to  a  manor,  and  that  a  man 
cannot,  by  granting  lands  m  tail,  resening  suit  at  his  court, 
create  a  court-baron.  But  this  objection  assumes  tlut  no 
greater  aubtenure  can  now  be  created  than  an  estate  tail ; 
whereas,  un'/A  licence,  a  subtenure  in  fee  may  be  created, 
and  the  holding  of  a  court-baron  seems  to  be  incidental  at 
common  law  to  the  seigniory  over  tenants  in  fee-simple. 

Practically  however  no  entirely  new  manors  are  now  cre- 
ated ;  but  where,  upon  the  partition  ofa  manor,  part  of  the  de- 
mesnes and  part  of  the  services,  including  suit  of  court  ofa 
sufficient  number  of  freehold  tenants  to  constitute  a  court- 
baron,  are  assigned  to  one  psrceaer,  joint-tenant,  or  tenant 
in  common,  and  other  parts  of  the  demesnes  and  services 
to  another  parcener,  &e^  each  party  has  a  manor,  and  may 
hold  a  court-baron.  And  it  is  said  that  if  a  manor  exteniu 
into  aerend  townships,  the  lord  may  create  separate  manors 
by  conveying  the  demesnes  and  services  in  township  A  to 
one,  and  those  in  township  B  to  another. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  king  cannot  at  this  day  create  a 
manor.  From  the  nature  of  this  species  of  estate  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  king  never  could  create  a  manor.  If  the 
crown  granted  lanato  A,  be  might,  with  the  licence  of  the 
crown,  subinfeoff  B,  C  and  D  of  parcels  of  the  lands,  re- 
taining the  mMision,  with  or  without  other  demesnes,  in  his 
own  hands,  and  stipulating  with  B,  C,  and  D.  that  they 
should  Tender  their  Mrviees  at  such  mansion.  A  would 
then  have  a  manor ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  created  by 
the  crown,  as  the  king  neither  did  nor  could  create  tlw 
aubtenures  of  B,  <X  and  D,  out  of  which  arose  the  services 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  demesnes,  constituted  the 
manor. 

IV.  Manort,  how  destroyed. — A  manor  is  not  destroyed 
by  the  loss  of  those  incidents  which,  though  members,  and 
forming  part,  of  the  manor,  are  not,  like  demesnes  and  ser- 
vices, the  '  material  causes  of  a  manor.'   Nor  will  the  legal 
existence  of  the  manor  be  affected  by  the  alienation  of  part 
of  the  demesnes,  or  by  the  alienation  or  extinction  of  part 
of  the  services,  or  b^  the  extinction  of  all  the  copyholds. 
But  upon  the  ^ienation  of  all  the  demesnes,  or  the  aliena- 
tion ox  extinetioa  of  all  the  services,  the  manor  ceases, 
and  is  sud  to  be  destroyed:  and  though  any  part  of- 
the  demesnes,  however  small,  will  keep  uive  the  manor, 
if  there  be  sufficient  services,  it  can  exist  no  longer  than 
whilst  there  can  be  found  enough  freehold  tenants  to  con- 
stitute a  court-baron.    Thus  if  the  lord  purchase  the  lands 
of  all  his  freehold  tenants,  or  of  all  except  one,  or  if 
the  freeholds  escheat,  or  if  the  lord  release  or  alien  the 
services,  the  manor  ceases  to  exist.    So,  if  the  lord  alien 
the  freehold  of  all  lands  boldeo  of  him  by  copy  of  court- 
roll,  or  enfranchise  all  the  copyholders,  in  a  manor  where 
there  are  no  demesnes  except  the  copyholds.    Bo,  if  he 
alien  all  the  demesnes.  So  it  upon  apazUtion  of  the  manor, 
Ae  demesnes  are  allotted  to  one  and  the  services  to  another. 
But  in  none  of  these  cases  is  the  destruction  of  the  manor 
absolute  and  inevocable.  If  there  cease  to  be  any  demesnes, 
so  that  the  matior  is  turned  into  a  seigniory  in  gross,  yet 
upon  the  event  of  any  of  the  freeholds  holden  of  the  manor 
coming  to  the  lord  by  escheat  or  purchase,  the  lands  so 
escheating  or  purchased  will  become  demesnes  of  the 
manor,  as  they  were,  before  the  subinfeudation  of  those 
lands,  whereby  they  were  originally  severed  from  the 
manor,  took  place.    Where  a  manor  is  destroyed  by 
partition  between  oo-parceners,  if  one  die,  and  the  other 
takes  the  share  of  the  party  dying  as  heir,  the  manor 
revives;  but  it  would  not  be  so  in  the  esse  of  a  partt- 
tion  between  jointrtonants  or  tenants  in  common,  nor  would 
the  manor  revive  in. the  case  of  oo-parceners  if  the  severed 
portion  of  the  manor  were  re-united,  not  by  descent,  but  by 
purchase.   Where  all  the  freehold  tenants  have  ceased  to 
exist  except  one,  there  is  no  longer  a  oomplele  l^al  manor, 
because  there  can  be  no  conrt.-M.ron ;  but  if  the  remaining 
tenant  convey  his  tenement  in  fee  to  different  persons  in 
severalty,  as  there  will  be  now  a  sufficient  number  of  free- 
holders holding  of  the  manor,  to  constitute  a  court-baron, 
the  manor  will  revive.   But  without  such  revivsd,  the  estate 
is  by  some  lawyers  considered  to  be  still  entitled  to  the 
designation  ofa  manor,  by  reason  of  there  being  demesnes 
and  a  seigniory  appendant,  though  over  one  tenant  only. 
(I  AnderMn,  fid7.}  Sueh  an  «stat«  k  howewr  more  fre- 
inently  eallM  *  ft  manor  h*  »patatioii»* »  vagus  tumi  ap- 
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and  which  indeed  would  he  equally  applicable  to  a  property 
which  had  acquired  the  name  oi  a  manor  without  having 
ever  been  one. 

If  the  lord  of  a  manor  make  a  gift  in  tail,  or  a  lease  for 
life,  of  all  the  demesnes,  fhis  is  suen  a  severance  and  aliena- 
tion of  the  demesnes  from  the  manor,  that  there  will,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  particular  estate,  be  no  demesnes 
within  the  manor.  Whilst  the  estate  tail,  or  the  estate  for 
life,  continues,  the  services  of  the  entsilee,  or  tenant  for  life, 
and  the  reversion  expectant  upon  the  determination  of  such 
estate,  will  be  parcel  of  the  manor,  but  the  land  itself  will 
be  holden  n/the  manor,  and  will  not  be  parcel  of  the  manor. 
Instead  of  demesnes,  and  services,  the  lord  will,  for  the  time, 
have  merely  two  classes  of  services,  viz.  those  of  the  en- 
lailee,  or  tenant  for  life,  and  those  of  the  antient  fl^Beholders 
in  fee.  During  the  continuance  of  diu  state  of  things  tlie 
manor  will  be  in  sus|>ense,  and  the  lord  will  have,  not  a 
manor,  but  a  double  seigniory  in  gross,  or  rather  two  craijoint 
seigniories,  one  in  respect  of  the  entailee,  or  lessee  for  lifh, 
the  other  in  respect  of  the  antient  freehold  tenants  of  the 
manor  in  tee. 

V.  Manors,  Customary. — So  much  importance  formerly 
attached  to  the  possession  of  a  principal  mansion  at  which 
the  services  of  tenants  might  be  rendered,  that  a  person 
holding  lands  in  customary  villenage  might  grant  portions 
of  his  villenage  to  be  holden  of  tho  grantor,  for  as  great  an 
estate  as  the  grantor  had,  as  of  his  mansion  or  manerium. 
The  estate  of  the  grantor,  wfaieh,  after  this  operation,  would 
consist  of  the  mansion  and  the  other  vngranted  purtkma  of 
the  villenage,  with  the  services  of  the  grantees  appendant 
thereto,  was  called  a  customary  manor. 

The  estate  of  a  person  to  whom  the  lord  of  a  manor  has 
granted  the  freehold  and  seigniory  of  all  the  copyholds 
within  the  manor  or  vrithin  a  oertain  district,  has  been  some- 
times loosely  called  '  a  customary  manor.'  But  such  an 
estate  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  said  to  consist  of  demesnes 
md  services. 

VI.  Manors  in  Antient  Demesne  are  those  mancffs, 
which,  though  now  mostly  in  the  hands  of  subjects,  formed 
part  of  the  roval  domain  at  the  time  of  the  C^uquest,  and 
are  designated  in  Domesday  as  *  twra  regis.*  "ne  peculi- 
arity of  these  manon  is,  that  there  exists  in  them  a  parti- 
cular class  of  tenants  possessing  certain  euslomary  pri- 
vileges, supposed,  by  Lord  Coke  and  others,  to  be  derii-ed 
from  the  indulgence  of  the  crown  in  matters  '  per- 
taining to  the  king's  husbandry.'  They  were  form^y 
called  '  tenants  in  socage  in  antient  tenure,'  but  are  now 
commonly  known  as  *  tenants  in  antient  demesne,'  a  term 
not  in  itself  very  accurate,  since  all  tenante  within  these 
antient  demesne  manors,  whether  copyholders  or  leasehold- 
ers, and  even  the  lord  himself,  are  strictly  speaking  tenants 
in  antient  demesne.  In  these  customary  tenures  the  free- 
hold is  not  in  the  lord,  but  in  tlie  tenant,  wbo  is  therefore 
called  a  customary  frethoUerj  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  manor  tiiat  thrae 
should  be  any  other  freehold  tenants,  though  lands  may  be 
held  of  a  manor  in  antient  demesne  bjr  the  ordinarv  freehold 
tenure,  which  lands  are  called  lands  id  frauk-fee  by  way  of 
distinguishing  them  from  the  customary  freeholds  held  by 
the  '  tenants  in  socage  in  antient  tenure,'  now  called  '  te- 
nante in  antient  demesne.' 

Lord  Coke  enumerates  six  privil^s  as  annexed  to  this 
peculiar  tenure.  H  Inst^  269;  Bac.,  .<16r.,  *  Antient  De- 
mesne;' Com.,  Dig;  'Antient  Demesne.') 

VII.  Manors  in  Border  Cottnties. — The  exposed  stete  of 
the  northern  borders  of  England,  liable  to  hostUe  incursions 
in  time  of  war,  and  scarceW  less  in  times  of  nominsl  peace, 
created  a  peculiar  species  of  tenure  in  the  manors  in  the  fbur 
northern  counties.  Persons  holding  by  this  tenure  are  called 
customary  freeholders ;  though  here  the.^>iM!Ao/(f  is  in  the  lord, 
and  the  timber  and  mines  belong  to  him,  and  not  (as  in  the 
tenure  in  antient  demesne)  to  the  tenants ;  but  they  are  so 
called  because  they  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  passing  their 
estates,  as  freeholders  do,b^  feoffment analivery,  a  privilege 
perhaps  derived  from  the  irregularity  with  which  the  cus- 
tomary courts  of  the  manor  were  held,  and  from  the  necessity 
of  allowing  persons  whose  tenure  of  land  and  of  life  was  so 
uncertain  to  nudke  immediito  dispositions  of  tbeir  pro- 
perty. 

VIII.  Manon,  Jueitiotu^,  a  term  peoaliar  to  that  part 
t»f  the  domain  of  the  dute  of  ChntwalUWALBS,  Pbinci  cf] 
vhieh  U  ittuati  within  ih$  county  of  OonwsUt  eonsisting  of 
Nvtntva  muwM,  timxuAj,  Uttnetitaiii  Trtnatoo,  I^nta^U* 
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Reftonnel,  Stoke-ClimBlaud.  Tybeite,  Tewington,  HeUton- 
in-Kerrier,  Horesk,  Tywamhaile.  Penkneth,  Penlyti,  Rel- 
IstoQ,  Helston-in-lTrigahire,  Liakeard.  Calstock,  and  Tal- 
ikydy. 

The  earls  and  dukes  of  Cornwal),and,when  no  earl  or  duke, 
tbe  crown,  liaveMot  irom  time  to  tiiii«(comiiionly  erery  seren 
yean)eeruia  senons  commissioned  to  visit  these  manors  in 
•oeoeision^aaa  to  amett  the  lord's  demesnes,  to  let  them  at 
such  rents  and  upon  such  terms  as  might  appear  to  them  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  duchy.  Tbe  courts  neld  hv  the  com- 
missioners for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  authority  thus 
delegated  to  them  vere  called  tuteasinti*,  or  courts  of 
ai$etnm.  The  course  usually  was  to  let  the  land  until  the 
next  assession.  From  the  conventions  (covenants  or  en- 
gagements) entered  into  by  the  persons  to  whom  those 
demesnes  were  so  arrented,  tbe  interest  demised  was  called 
a  tenure  in  cmventione,  and  the  tenants  were  styled  conven- 
tionaries.  Ttiem  demises  were  made  both  to  freemen  and 
vilicini ;  the  fbrmer  being  called  ttw  oonventionaries,  the 
latter  villain  at  native  eonventionaiies.  Tbe  latter  class 
appear  to  have  become  extinct  in  the  16th  century. 

By  degreae  the  cohventionary  tenants  acquired  an  in- 
heritable intetest  in  the  certainty  of  tbe  renewal  of 
their  holdings  in  fikvour  of  themselves  and  their  descendants 
at  eaeh  aueeassive  asoession.  The  conventionary  tenant 
thus  acquired,  like  a  copyholder  of  inheritance,  an  interest 
freehold  in  point  of  duration,  without  a  freehold  tenure. 

In  conventionary  tenements  the  minerals  belong  to  the 
lord,  and  not  to  the  customary  tenant;  as  it  was  held  upon 
a  trial  at  bar  in  1629,  vrhich  lasted  seven  days  {Roice  v. 
Brenton,  3  Mann,  and  Ryl.,  133-364.) 

MANS,  LB,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Sarthe,  sifuted  on  the  river  Sarthe,  in  48°  l'  N.  hit  and 
0°  ll'E.long.;  Ill  milesfrom Pari! in  adlrect line  west- 
south-west,  or  133  miles  by  the  road  through  Versailles 
and  Chartres. 

This  town  existed  in  tbe  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
called  Suindinum.  It  was  the  capital  of  that  division  of 
the  Aulerci  called  Ceuomoni  or  Cenomannl,  from  whom  it 
took  in  the  fourth  century  the  name  of  Cenomatini,  a 
fnigment  of  which  remains  in  its  modem  designation.  In 
the  age  of  Cbarlemogne  it  was  considered  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  France.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  Maine.  It  is  said  to  have  been  besieged  twenty-four 
times  between  the  reign  of  Ulovls  and  that  of  Henri  IV. 
inelusive.  It  was  occupied  by  the  rOToIists  of  Vend^  in 
A.D.  1 793,  to  the  number  of  60,000.  ^ey  were  driven  out 
by  Oeaend  Maroetn  with  the  loss  of  many  men  and  much 
plunder.  It  was  surprised  1^  a  party  of  Chouuis  in  a.d. 
1799. 

The  town  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarthe,  a  little 
above  its  junction  with  the  Huine,  and  consists  of  two  parts 
or  quarters.  The  old  quarter,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
consists  of  four  or  Bve  streets  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
narrow,  dark,  and  dirty,  connected  by  lanes  or  passageti, 
some  of  which  have  steps,  while  others  are  so  steep  as  to  be 
impraeticable  fbr  horses  and  carriages.  The  new  quarter, 
on  a  hill  not  immediately  adjacent  to  tbe  river,  occupies  a 
larger  apace  than  the  old,  and  has  ati  equal  population :  it 
is  ««11  built  and  agreeable,  though  irregularly  laid  out  The 
Plaoe  des  Holies  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  town.  The 
Place  des  Jaoobins,  planted  with  trees  voa  formed  toge- 
ther with  an  adjacent  public  walk,  in  1790,  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  religious  honses.  The  walk  covers  the  site  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  which  was  discovered  by  the  work- 
men in  laying  it  out  There  is  onotber  public  walk  on  the 
bank  of  the  Sarlhe.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral, 
built  on  tbe  foundations  of  an  antient  temple.  The  nave  is 
the  most  antient  part,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  ninth  century 
by  some,  but  to  the  eleventh  by  others:  the  choir  and 
^nseptH  are  of  later  date,  perhaps  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  choir  is  admired  for  the  loftiness  of  its  roof,  the  bold- 
ness of  its  arohitecture.  and  the  baau^  of  its  stained  glass. 
There  is  a  tower  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  transepts, 
rising  above  200  feet  from  the  ground.  Tbe  cathedral  is 
surrounded  by  thirteen  small  chapels.  There  an  several 
other  churches:  that  attached  to  the  seminary  fbr  the 
nriesthood  and  the  Church  of  the  Visitation  are  modern 
buildings.  That  of  Ia  Couture,  formerly  conventual,  is 
antient  The  abbey  of  St.  Vincent  is  now  occupied  as  the 
■eminar>-  for  priests  ;  it  has  a  fine  front:  the  building  for 
merly  used  for  the  seminary  is  now  a  barrack.  The  high 
sohool  isl»ld  in  noU  monutie  huildbig,  and  tbe  Ebbef  of 


La  Couture  bos  been  converted  into  the  prefeot^a  office 
rooms  in  it  are  occupied  by  a  public  library  of  40,000  or  SOiOC/  O 
volumes,  and  700  MSS.,  a  museum  of  natural  histoiv,  ai>  cl 
a  collection  of  paintings.  The  town-hall  is  built  oa  the  site? 
of  the  former  palace  of  the  counts  of  Le  Mans,  which  itaelf 
occupied  tiie  site  of  some  Roman  building,  fd  which  there 
are  yet  some  remains.  The  court4uHuo  is  well  laiil  out,  axa  A 
there  is  a  theatre.  Tbe  houses  in  the  town  are  chiefijbiult 
of  stone,  and  covered  with  slate. 

,  The  p(^ulation  in  1831  was  19,672  town,  19,793  whole 
commune  ;  in  1836  it  was  23,164  for  the  commune.  There 
are  considerable  manuftctures  of  woollens,  cottons  azMi 
linens,  hosiery,  lare,  wax  candles,  (uid  soft  soap.    There  are 
bleaching  establishments  for  linen  and  wax,  tao-yarda^  car- 
rying-shops, paper-mills,  and  breweries.   Considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  the  manufactured  articles  and  in  tbe  asri- 
cultural  produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  iucluding  cbemuts. 
walnuts,  dried  fruits,  fat  fowls,  which  are  sent  to  Paris,  sntl 
trefoil  seed,  sent  to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  England.  The 
weekly  cattle-market  is  wall  attended ;  and  there  ara  Ivo 
yearly  taxn  of  eight  days  each.  The  town  is  the  emporium 
of  tbe  surrounding  country.   There  are  good  intis,  oofeo- 
houses,  reading-rooms,  and  public  baths. 

There  ore  several  fiscal  or  judicial  goTerument  offieea,  a 
seminary,  and  a  high  school,  a  society  of  agriculture^  t«i- 
ences,  and  arts,  a  royal  society  of  arts,  a  free  school  fur 
drawing,  an  hospital,  and  some  other  charities.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishoprie,  the  diocese  of  which  includes  this  dc- 
partmeitt  and  that  of  Mayennet  the  bishop  is  a  ou&agaa 
of  tbe  archbishop  of  Tours. 

Tbe  arrondisscment  of  Le  Hans  comprehends  ten  can- 
tons or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  tne  peaces  and  J I  fi 
communes.  The  area  of  it  is  734  square  milea.  The 
population  in  1831  was  lfl7>831 ;  in  1836,  16^667. 

HANSARD,  the  name  of  two  Preiieh  areiiloeis  of  great 
celebritj;  in  the  seventeenth  centory.  FHo^ois  Jtfiansard, 
tbe  elder,  whose  fhther,  Absalon,  is  sud  to  have  been  ar- 
chitect to  the  king,  or  at  least  a  bnildei  in  the  royal 
service,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 598.  At  the  a|e  of  Iweniy- 
two  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  hu  restoration 
of  tbe  Hdtcl  Toulouse  ;  and  a  short  time  aftervaidft  be 
was  commissioned  to  execute  the  portal  of  the  churcb  of 
the  Feuillans,  in  the  Rue  St  Honor&  The  reputation  be 
acquired  by  these  works  soon  procured  faim  abundant  em- 
ployment, and  obtained  for  him  ample  opportunities  for 
displaying  his  talents.  Ammg  tbe  numerous  ehfiteaus 
ereoted  after  bis  designs,  may  oe  mentioned  Bemi  near 
^ria,  Bateray,  Blerancourt,  Cboisr,  and  that  of  Maisora, 
which  last  was  built  fbr  tbe  president  De  Longoeil,  and  is 
generally  considered  his  chif-cCceuvn  among  \ns  edifices  of 
that  class. 

Among  his  churches  the  most  noted  is  that  of  the  Val  dc 
Grace  at  Paris,  the  dome  of  which,  said  to  have  bem  designed 
after  that  of  tbe  chapel  of  the  ChSteau  de  Fresnes,  buiU  by 
himself,  has  been  generally  extolled  as  a  fine  pieoe  erf  archi- 
tecture, although  now  it  would  be  eonsidered  a  grotesque 
composition  remarkable  for  notliing  so  much  as  tbe  impure 
and  meagre  taste  it  displays,  many  of  the  forms  being 
abeolutely  barbarous.  Tne  fii^ade  of  the  church  of  the 
Minimes  in  tbe  Place  Royale  is  also  by  him ;  and  has  been 
admired  as  exhibiting  the  solution  of  a  knotty  proiblem,  the 
metopes  being  perfect  squares  throughout!  Snch  was  the 
puerile  and  p^antio  trifling  that  formerly  auaged  tbe 
attention  of  architects  and  oonnoisseurs,  and  fbr  w  sake  at 
which  they  overlooked  matters  of  infinitely  greatH  impor- 
tance in  architectural  taste  and  desifm. 

Francis  died  in  1666.  This  architect  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  tbe  curb  roof,  called,  after  him,  a  Man' 
sard,  which  ooosists  of  two  planes  on  each  side,  a  steeper 
one  below  and  a  flatter  one  above.  It  has  however  little 
beauty  of  fiirm  to  recommend  it,  having  very  much  the  look 
of  being  broken  or  doubled. 

MANSARD,  JULES  HARDOUIN,  was  the  nephew  of 
the  precodinff,  bting  the  son  of  a  painter  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  Francois.  Julea,  wlu>  assumed  hia  nuieraal 
fhmily  name  on  becomii^  heir  to  his  uncles  was  bona  in 
1648.  He  was  brought  up  by  Francois  to  Ml  own  profea- 
sion,  in  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, as  to  become  much  the  more  celebnUed  of  the  two. 
Most  assuredly  he  had  ample  field  allowed  him  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  talents,  since,  had  he  been  employed  on  no  other 
work,  he  was  called  to  exeoute  one  which  fiw  lavish  ptodi- 
gaUty  fata  hardly  itepanlMiau7ag«weeii&ti7.  ItW* 
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comes  therefore  qnite  at  ntnch  a  satire  as  i  enlo^um  on 
his  'f^niua'  to  aa;  that  on  that  occasion,  and  with  unlimited 
resources,  be  produced  nothing  better  than  Versailles — a 
huge  pile  of  building,  which  our  own  eminent  architect  Sir 
C.  Wren  described  as  composed  of  'heaps  of  littleness.' 
Even  his  biographer  Quatremdra  de  Quincy.  though  anxious 
to  impreas  us  with  a  high  idea  of  his  talents,  i*  obli^  to 
admit  that  his  designs  display '  one  certaine  mediocnt^  de 
guOt,*  to  which  he  might  have  added,  a  mediocrity  of  ideas 
also.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  from  his  works 
uumeroua  instances  of  exceedingly  bad  taste,  of  puerile 
caprieeB(Sind  downright  solecisms.  Undoubtedly  the  mag- 
nituite  and  Uio  costliness  of  their  decorations  give  them  an 
imposing  air,  but  the  e^ct  thus  produced  is  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  architect  himself— at  least  he  must  consent  to 
share  the  iame  so  derived  to  him,  with  others.  After  Ver- 
sailles, the  work  which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  his  repu- 
tation is  the  domeof  thelnvalides  at  Paris,  which,  althougb 
as  splendid  as  a  coat  of  gilding  can  make  it,  is  externally 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  our  St.  Paul's  in  barmoay 
and  migesty  of  design  and  proportions.  The  plan  of 
the  interior  of  the  edifice  presents  fhr  more  that  deserves 
commendation,  the  whole  being  most  skilfully  arranged 
for  perspective  effect.  Both  the  Place  Louts  XIV.  and 
that  called  3>e&  Victoires  at  Paris  were  built  after  his  de< 
signs,  but  have  little  at  all  remarkable,  except  it  be  that  the 
one  is  an  octi^i^on,  and  the  other  an  oval  in  plan. 

With  abundance  of  most  lucrative  empbymeut,  and  en- 
joying the  personal  favour  of  a  monarch  who  was  uniformly 
lavishly  profuse,  and  by  whom  many  profitable  appointments 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Jutes  Haj^ 
douin  was  enaUed  to  amass  a  vast  fortune.  He  died  sud- 
denly at  Marly  in  1708,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and  was 
buried  in  the  eburcb  of  St.  Paul,  at  Pari*,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him,  executed  by  the  sculptor  Coy- 
sevox. 

MANSFIELD,*  market-town  and  parish  in  the  northern 
division  of  Broxton  wapentake,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham. The  ponulation  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  9426.  The 
town  is  seated  in  a  valley  near  the  little  river  Mann,  or 
Maun,  from  which  it  probably  takes  its  name,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  aniient  forent  of  Sherwood,  the  scene  of 
Robin  Hood's  chief  exploits.  [Hoo]>,  Robin.]  Its  direct 
distance  from  Nottingham  it  12  miles  north  by  west,  and 
from  London  128  miles  north-north-west.  The  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St  Peter,  it  commodious ;  the  living  is  a  vi- 
carage in  the  diooese  of  York  md  patronage  of  the  dean  of 
Linooln,  producing  a  net  revenue  of  198/.  The  principal 
streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  railway,  seven 
miles  in  length,  hab  been  constructed  at  an  expense  of 
30,000/.,  connecting  Mansfield  with  the  Cromford  canal, 
which  is  said  to  have  proved  very  advantageous  to  the 
trading  interests  of  the  place.  There  are  some  extensive 
cotton-mills,  besides  manufkctories  of  hosieryend  lace.  The 
market-day  is  Thursday,  and  the  eattle-feirs  are  held  on  the 
5th  of  April.  lOth  of  July,  and  the  second  Thursday  in 
October.  The  free  grammar-school  was  founded  by  royal 
cliarter  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  also  established  two  toholarships  of  iOl.  each  at  Jesus 
Colluge,  Cambridge,  far  scholars  from  this  school.  The  in- 
sufficient state  into  which  this  school  bad  been  allowed  to 
fall  was  a  subject  of  general  complaint  among  the  iuhabit- 
ants  as  recently  as  the  ^ear  1832.  According  to  the  charter 
of  foundation  the  salaries  of  the  master  and  usher  are  to  bo 
paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  church  lands,  which  it  is  de- 
clared shall  be  distributed  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to 
the  vicar,  two-ninths  to  the  master,  and  the  remaining  one- 
ninth  to  the  usher ;  and  it  appears  that  tho  master's  share 
amounted  to  115/.  in  1833,  when  the  number  of  scholars, 
including  eight  boarders,  was  twenty-seven. 

In  1 72S  Faith  Ctarkson  bequeathed  3000/.,  put  of  which 
she  directed  should  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a 
diarity-school  in  Mansfield,  and  the  remainder  invested  in 
lands  fbr  charitable  purposes.  By  a  decree  of  the  court  of 
chancer)-  in  1 743  it  was  ordered  that  a  portion  of  the  rental 
of  those  lands  should  be  applied  to  the  raaini«nance  of  a 
master  and  mistress  to  instruct  twenty  poor  boys  and  the 
like  number  of  girls,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; 
the  remainder  was  allotted  to  the  clothing  of  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  apprenticing  a  certain  number  of  the  boys.  There 
is  ample  information  as  to  the  grammar-school  and  the 
other  charitable  institutions  of  Mansfield,  in  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Report  of  ibe  Charity  CommiiBioners,  and  in  the  seomd 


Tolume  of  Throsby's  edition  of  Thoroton's  Hittory  qf  Not- 
Hnghamthire,  4to.,  1797. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mansfleld-Woodhouse,  a  village 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  horn  the  town  of  Mansfield,  two 
Roman  villas  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Rooke  in  1786;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mansfield  numerous  coins  of  the  emperors 
Vespasian, Constantino,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  have  been  found  at  diflierent  times. 

(Horrod's  But.  and  dntiqmHe*  Mansfield,  4to.,  1801 ; 
and  Parliamentary  Pmer*.) 

MANSFIELD,  WILLIAM  MURRAY.  EARL  OF, 
lord-chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  was  born  at  Perth  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  1704,  o.s.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Andrew  Viscount  Stormont.  At  the  age  of  three  he  was 
removed  to  London,  and  in  1719  he  was  admitted  a  king's 
scholar  at  Westminster  school.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1723, 
he  was  entered  at  Christ  Cbimih,  Oxford,  where,  as  before 
at  Westminster,  he  dutinguisfaed  himself  by  his  classical  . 
attainments.  After  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  he  left  the  ' 
university  in  1730,  and  after  traTolTing  some  time  abroad  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  Michaelmas  term,  1731.  In  early 
life  be  appears  to  have  associated  a  good  deal  with  the 
'  men  of  wit  about  town.*  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him  that 
'  when  he  first  came  to  town  he  drank  champagne  with  ibo 
wits.' 

It  has  been  said  of  himj  as  of  other  eminent  lawyers,  that 
he  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  never  knew  the  difference 
between  a  total  want  of  employment  and  an  income  of 
3000/.  a  year.  But  in  1732,  tne  year  after  his  being  called 
to  the  bar,  it  appears  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  impralant 
appeal  case;  and  in  the  two  following  years  he  was  f^ 
qnenily  retained  in  similar  cases  before  the  House  of 
Lords.   (Holliday's  p.  28.)   The  first  cause  in  the 

common-law  courts  in  which  Mr.  Murray  distinguished 
himself  was  an  action  for  oiminal  conversation  brought  by 
Theophilus  Cibber  against  Mr.  Sloper.  A  sudden  attack  of 
illness  having  prevented  his  leader  from  appearing  in  cotirt, 
the  duty  of  conducting  the  defence  devolved  upon  him.  The 
result  brought  him  an  influx  of  business  which  at  once 
raiiied  his  income  firom  a  few  hundreds  to  thousands.  In 
1743  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  eloquence  and  legal 
knowledge  soon  rendered  him  very  powerful. 

In  the  House,  Murray  and  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham)  were  op- 
posed to  each  othw  as  tKe  best  speakers  of  their  respective 
parties.  Pitt's  attacksonMurrayseem  to  have  occasionally 
exceeded  the  limits  {arescribed  by  modern  parliamentary 
regulations.  *  brilliant  and  amimentative  as  was  the  ora- 
tory of  Murray,*  says  Mp.  H7  Roscoe  (Livet  of  Eminent 
British  Lawyers,  p.  1 80,  in  Cabinet  Cyctopadia), '  he  did  not 
always  possess  the  nerve  necessary  to  ward  off  or  to  return 
assaults  so  terrible  as  these,  and  for  the  most  part  he  bore 
in  agitated  silence  the  attacks  to  which  he  did  not  venture 
to  make  any  reply.' 

In  1754  Mr.  Murray  was  made  attorney-general,  and  in 
1756  he  received  the  appointment  of  chief-justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  and  was  immediately  created  a  peer,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Mansfield,  of  Mansfield  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham. On  his  elevation  to  the  seat  of  chief-justice,  I^ord 
Maiufield,  coutrary  to  the  general  usage,  became  a  member 
of  the  cabinet. 

Pew  lawyers  have  been  mwe  tempted  than  Lord  Mans- 
field to  quit  their  profession  fix  poUbcs.  On  several  occa- 
sions (such  was  nis  power  as  a  speaker  and  such  was 
the  opinion  entertained  of  his  abilities  by  his  party)  hieh 
political  office,  with  the  prospect  of  higher,  of  indeed  the 
highest,  was  pressed  upon  his  acceptance.  But  whether  it 
was  prudence  or  a  certain  timidity  of  character  which  ap- 
peared in  him  on  many  occasions  throughout  his  life,  that 
guided  his  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  firm  in  reftising 
all  offers  of  the  kind  and  in  adhKing  to  his  profbssion. 
Thus  when  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  a  pension  of  20OO/., 
with  the  reversion  of  a  valuable  post  for  his  nephew,  Lord 
Stormont,  were  offered  to  him,  and  subsequently  tba 
amount  of  the  proposed  pension  was  mised  to  6000/.,  he 
was  firm  in  his  refusal.  '  He  knew,*  says  Walpole,  '  that  it 
was  safer  to  expound  laws  than  to  be  exposed  to  them ; 
and  he  said  peremptorily  at  last,  that  if  be  was  not  to  be 
chief-justice,  neither  would  he  any  longer  be  attorney-gene- 
ral.' Shortly  after  Lord  Mansfield's  promotion  to  the 
bench,  on  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  resignation  of 
Legge,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  seals  of  the 
latter  office  were  pro  tempore  placed  in  the  lunds  of  Lord 
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MtniBeld,  md  ht  wu  entnuted  by  tn*  king  vith  full  pover 
to  negotiate  on  the  luMeot  of  a  new  adminUtration  with  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  same  reasons  which 
made  him  refuse  ^litical  office  leem  to  have  induced  him 
to  decline  the  custody  of  the  great  teal  when  it  was,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  offered  to  him.  He  preferred  the 
purely  judicial  ofQee  of  chief-joattce  of  the  kind's  bench, 
where  he  was  safe  from  political  alonni  and  the  vicissitudes 
which  they  produce.  Yet  in  that  olBre,  thoueb  safb  ftom 
political,  hie  waa  not  safe  from  popular  storms.  His  political 
leanings  were  not  towards  the  popular  side ;  and  even  his 
conduct  as  a  judge,  though  now,  when  at  a  distance  from 
him  and  his  time  we  can  survey  it  with  calmness,  it  may 
appear  deserving  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  reprehension 
heaped  on  it  by  such  writers  as  Junius,  was  at  the  time  not 
free  from  the  appearance  of  some  bias  against  popular  rights. 
Tho  following  passage  from  a  speech  of  his  in  the  House  of 
Lords  gives  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  seeking  popularity, 
fur  which  he  always  entertained  a  gmtt  contempt  *  It  has 
been  said  by  a  noble  lord  on  ray  \m  hand,  that  I  likewise 
am  running  the  race  of  popularity.  If  the  noble  lord  means 
by  popularity  that  applause  bestowed  by  after^ttmes  on  good 
ana  virtuoun  actions,  I  have  long  been  struggling  in  that 
race,  to  what  purpose  all-trying  time  can  alone  determine; 
but  if  the  noble  lord  means  that  mushroom  popularity  that 
is  raised  without  merit  and  lost  i^ithout  a  crime,  he  is  much 
mistaken  in  his  opinion.  I  defy  the  noble  lord  to  point  out 
a  single  action  in  my  life,  where  the  popularity  of  the  times 
ever  nad  the  smallest  influence  on  my  determinations.  I 
thank  (Sod,  I  have  a  more  permanent  and  steady  rule  for 
my  conduct— the  dictates  of  my  own  bearL  Those  that 
have  foregone  that  pleasing  adviser,  and  given  up  their 
mmds  to  be  the  riaves  of  every  popular  impulse,  I  sincerely 
pity ;  I  pity  them  itill  more,  if  their  vanity  leads  them  to 
mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob  kx  the  trumpet  of  fame.  £x- 
perienoe  might  inf(Hm  them,  that  many,  who  have  been 
saluted  with  the  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  day,  have  received 
their  execrations  the  next ;  and  many  who,  by  the  popu- 
larity of  their  times,  have  been  held  up  as  spotless  patriots, 
have  nevertheless  appeared  upon  the  historian's  page,  when 
truth  has  triumphed  over  delusion,  the  assassins  o?  liberty. 
Why,  then,  the  noble  lord  can  think  that  I  am  ambitious  of 

resent  popularity,  that  relic  of  folly  and  shadow  of  renown, 
am  at  a  toss  to  determine.'  (Pari.  Hist^  vol-  xvi.,jp.  977.) 
In  the  cases  of  the  trials  of  the  publishers  of  j  unius's 
letter  to  the  king,  Liwd  Mansfield  ineuired  much  popular 
odium  by  layii^  down  the  doetiine  that  the  &et,  not  the 
law,  was  wut  the  jury  had  to  consider.  In  the  trial  of 
Woodfall,  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  summing  up,  directed 
the  jury, '  that  the  printing  and  sense  of  the  F^per  were 
alone  what  the  jury  had  to  consider  of.'  {State  TriaU,  vol. 
XX,  p.  900.) 

In  the  case  of  Wilkes,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year. 
Lord  Mansfield  remained  firm  to  his  former  opinion,  and  in 
allusion  to  theodium  which  he  had  incurred  in  consequence, 
thus  expressed  himself :  '  I  honour  the  king  and  respect 
the  people ;  but  many  things,  acquired  by  the  favour  of 
either,  are,  in  my  account,  not  worth  ambitioiL  I  wish 
popularity,  but  it  is  that  popularity  which  fellon,  not  that 
which  is  run  after.  It  is  that  popularity  which,  sooner  or 
later,  never  fhils  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noUe  ends 
by  noble  means.  I  will  not  do  that  which  my  conscience 
tells  me  is  wrong,  upon  this  occasion,  to  gain  the  huzsas  of 
thousands,  or  the  daily  praise  of  all  the  papers  which  come 
from  the  press :  I  will  not  avoid  doing  what  I  think  is 
right,  though  it  should  draw  on  me  the  whole  artillery  of 
libels,  all  that  falsehood  and  malice  can  invent,  or  the  cre- 
dulity of  a  deluded  populace  can  swallow.  I  can  say  with 
a  great  magistrate,  upon  an  occasion  and  under  circum- 
stances not  unlike,  **  Eigo  hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invidiam 
virtute  partam,  gloriam,  baud  inAuniam,  putaren."* 

In  the  fiunoiu  riots  of  1 780,  Lord  ManttBeld's  house  in 
Bloomsbury  Square  was  attacked  and  set  flre  to  by  the 
populace.  The  walls  w«o  all  that  were  left  of  it.  His 
library  of  books  and  M8S..  his  private  papers,  pictures, 
furuiture,  and  other  valuables  were  all  consumed.  Though 
the  treasury,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, applied  for  the  particulars  and  amount  of  his  loss, 
with  a  view  to  compensation,  his  lordship  declined  returning 
any  account  of  hts  loss,  lest,  he  said  in  his  letter  to  the 
Treasury, '  it  might  seem'  a  claim  or  expectation  of  being  in- 
demnified.' 

After  having  presided  for  upwards  <tf  3%  years  in  the 


court  of  ktng^s  bench,  be  retired  from  his  ofRoe  in  178°. 
He  died  on  the  20tb  of  March,  1793,  in  the  89th  ye&r  of  liii 
age.  He  left  no  iuue.  The  earldom  of  Mansfield,  which 
was  granted  to  him  in  1778,  descended  to  hit  nephew.  Vis- 
count Stormont 

Lord  Mansfield's  jndiotal  ehantoter  stands  high.  His 
acute  and  powerfU  inlcdleet  enabled  him  to  take  a  clear 
and  eomprehensive  view  of  every  ease.   The  depth  of  his 
legal  learning  luw  been  questioned ;  probably  not  witbont 
reason.   And  this  want  of  depth,  assuming  it  to  hare 
existed,  may  account  for  his  sometimes  making  law  instead 
of  expounding  it — a  thing  sometimes  unavoidable   in  a 
judge;  and  though  extremely  difficult  to  do  well,  easier  to 
do  ill  or  indifferently  than  to  unravel  and  set  forth  in  lumin' 
ous  order  a  large  and  confused  mass  of  law  already  existing 
on  a  given  subject:  which  suggests  the  reflection,  that 
though  that  judge  who  is  the  (Hofoundest  lawyer  will  be 
the  most  competent  to  make  law,  at  least  to  know  when  it 
is  necessary  to  make  it,  yet  those  judges  who  an  the  least 
profbund  lawyers,  and  consequently  the  least  able  to  ^y 
when  law  needs  to  be  made,  wdl  be  the  most  likely  to  evade 
the  difficulty  of  eluei^ting  the  old  law  by  making  new. 
This  is  matter  of  every-day  experience  to  lawyers.  Lord 
Mansfield's  judicial  legislation  has  been  most  successful 
in  some  brenches  of  commercial  law.  In  the  law  of  real 
property  he  was  less  successful.   For  example,  his  decision 
m  the  case  of  Perrt'n  v.  Blake,  which  involved  an  alteration 
in  the  old  established  rules  of  law,  particularly  as  regarded 
what  is  called  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case,  was  reversed  in  ifae 
Exchequer  Chamber-    (Feame's  Contingent  Remainder/, 
p.  138;  BndDougl.,A«p.,329or343  of  3rd  edition,  in  uore.) 

In  reviewing  the  oharactar  of  L<H:d  Mansfield,  his  iprinei- 
ples  of  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  which  he  main- 
tained both  in  patliament  and  on  the  boDoh,  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

iLife  qf  Lord  MemsfleU,  by  Henry  Roscoe.  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister at  Law,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  f^clopcdfo.) 
MANSLAUGHTER.  [MtnuiBiLl 
MANSOURA.  [EGYPrn 

MANTEGNA  ANDREA,  was  bom  at  Padua,  ia  1431. 
His  parents  were  persons  in  humble  life.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear under  what  circumstances  or  at  what  age  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Francesco  Squaricooe,  who  was  so  struck  with  his 
talents  that  he  adopted  him  as  his  son.  On  Andrea  mar- 
rying a  daughter  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  Squaricone's  compe- 
titor, the  latter  was  offended,  and  censured  his  pupil  as 
much  as  he  had  before  praised  him ;  but  these  censures, 
being  in  many  instances  well  fi)unded,  only  tended  to  ha 
improvement,  which  was  ftulher  promoted  by  the  friendly 
advice  of  the  brothers  Gentile  and  Giovanni  BellinL 

His  chief  residence  and  his  school  were  atMantoa,  where 
he  settled  under  the  patronwe  of  the  marquis  Lodoviro 
Gonzaga,  but  worked  occasionally  at  other  places,  especially 
Rome.  There  are  several  of  his  oil  paintings  in  Mantua. 
His  master-piece,  the  picture  Delia  Vittoria,  whidi  was  in 
the  Oratorio  de*  Padri  di  S.  Filippo,  was  taken  by  the 
French  and  placed  in  the  Louvre.  We  are  not  certain 
where  it  now  is.  M.  Fuseli,  who  saw  it  in  the  Louvre, 
speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  Few  of  this  painter's 
works  now  remain,  and  most  of  them  have  been  much  in- 
jured. One  of  bis  greatest  and  most  celebrated  works, 
*  The  Triumph  of  Julius  Ctcsar,'  was  part  of  the  rici  gallery 
of  paintings  that  belonged  to  the  Gonzaga  ftmily,  wbicli  was 
purchaseaby  King  Charles  I.  for  60,0007.  This,  the  greatest 
and  most  esteemed  work  of  Mantegna,  consistingof  nine  pic- 
tures, each  9  feet  high  and  9  feet  wide,  is  now  st  Hampton 
Court.  Unhappily  it  was  ooarselyj)ainted  over  by  Lat^erre, 
in  the  time  of  William  III.  'TheTriumphof  Scipio.'ijointed 
in  black  and  white,  and  in  admirable  preser\'atk)n,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  George  Vivyan.  Hie  earl  of  Pembroke 
has  a  picture  by  Mantenia,  representing  Judith  wiili  the 
head  of  Holofernes;  and  in  the  British  Aluseuro  there  is 
an  admirable  drawing  in  bistre  touched  with  white,  re- 
presenting the  dominion  of  the  vioes  over  the  virtues,  s 
counterpart  to  Mantegna**  picture  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre  (No.  1107),  representing  the  vices  expelled  by  the 
virtues.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  painted  many  cabinet 
pictures,  his  time  being  so  much  occupied  by  large  works 
and  engraving :  though  not  the  inventor  of  this  art,  he  ws* 
the  first  engraver  of  his  time ;  the  series  of  plates  executed 
by  his  own  hand  exceeds  fifty.  Mantegna  died  in  151)5,  at 
the  age  of  74.  (Pilkington  and  Fuseli,  Dictionary  <^ 
f^nterti  YfaMf^fi't  Arte  and  ArtitU^i  Bngiand.) 
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MANTELLt A,  ft  generic  name  proposed  by  Parkinson 
{Orfr,  Jtemaim)  for  certain  aleyonifonn  fossils  of  the 
chalk.  M.  Brongniart  has  established  the  use  of  this  word 
fur  certain  cycadiform  plant*,  to  vhich  Dr.  Buckland  has 
Hpplied  tlie  title  of  Cyoadeoidea.  The  speeimena  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  oolite  of  the  Ule  of  Portland,  but  one  (M.  cy- 
lindrioa)  tocean  in  the  lias  of  LunoTille,  aceordini;  to  M. 
Volts.  The  atom  of  theae  plants  it  cylindrical  or  iphairoi- 
daU  and  fwvered  wtth  tranavene  impreutona  of  leaf  bases. 
The  internal  structure  reaemfalea  Cycas.  (BneUand,  in 
Oeol.  Trails.,  1828.) 

MANTES.   [Shikb  bt  Oisk.] 

M  A'NTlDiC,  a  family  of  Orthopterous  insects,  the  species 
of  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  characters : 
— Head  exposed  (not  hidden  by  the  thorax),  furnished  with 
three  ocelli,  or  simple  eyes,  beside  the  ordinary  pair  of  com- 
pound eyes;  palpi  short,  slender,  and  cylindrical;  antennae 
generally  setaceous,  but  sometimes  pectinated ;  short  in  the 
females  and  long  in  the  mides ;  body  elongated ;  the  tiiorax 
usually  Teiy  long,  often  dilated  at  the  aides  and  dentate ; 
abdomen  long^  and  with  the  terminal  segment  small  in  the 
male  sex.  more  or  less  dilated,  and  wttb  this  terminal  s^- 
ment  lai^  in  the  females ;  the  apex  furnished  with  two  small 
appendo^s ;  legs  long ;  the  four  posterior  legs  slender,  the 
anterior  Tegs  with  the  coxs  very  laro;e  and  elongated;  the 
femora  also  very  lar|i^,  dilated,  and  ^mished  with  a  double 
aeries  of  spines  on  the  under  side,  between  which  (when  the 
animal  is  in  a  state  of  repose)  the  tibis  are  placed ;  the 
tibiEB  are  rather  short,  armed  with  spines,  and  bavins  a 
strong  spine  at  the  apex,  which  is  recurred ;  larsi  usually 
five-joiiited,  but  in  some  species  the  posterior  tarsi  have  only 
three  joints ;  wings  horizontally  folded  when  at  rest. 

The  principal  genera  contained  in  this  Ihmily  are  •.—He- 
ierony tortus,  Eremiaphila,  and  Mantit.  The  species  of 
the  first  of  these  three  genera  are  readiljr  distinguished  by 
there  being  only  three  joints  to  the  posterior  tarsi,  there  be- 
ing five  joints  to  the  tarsi  in  all  the  species  comprised  in 
the  remaining  two  genera.  In  the  genus  HTemiajMila,  the 
palpi  are  obtusely  pointed,  and  the  head  is  partially  enve- 
loped in  the  thorax  ;  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  le^  are  long 
and  slender,  and  the  thighs  are  sometimes  terminated  by  a 
small  spine ;  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  abdomen  is 
furnished  with  two  spines  in  the  females.  The  elytra  and 
wings  are  always  very  short.  The  genus  Mantis  (as  now 
rciitricted)  is  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  head  being 
free,  the  palpi  very  slender  and  almost  pointed,  and  the 
wings  as  long  as  the  body,  or  nearly  so ;  tlie  penultimate 
segment  of  the  abdomen  is  never  Aimished  with  spines. 


'  The  Mantida  are  found  in  all  warm  countries,  are  excued- 
itiCly  numerous,  and  mutkabla  Av  tb«  gtotesquo  forms 
P*  0«  Mo.  900. 


whichthejrusually  assume.  Their  resemblance  to  a  portion 
of  a  plant  is  often  so  great,  that  it  is  only  by  their  motions 
they  can  be  discovered.  Tlio  names  religiosa,  precaria 
sanetOt  &c.,  have  been  applied  to  certain  species  on  account 
of  a  peculiarity  in  their  habiu— that  of  erecting  the  thorax 
at  an  angle  with  tbe  body,  and  placing  together  the  largo 
fore-legs,  like  the  hands  of  a  person  when  at  prayer ;  in 
this  position  they  will  sometimes  remain  perfectly  motion- 
less ibr  several  hours.  Their  food  consists  of  flies  and  other 
insects,  which  they  are  exceedingly  dexterous  in  catching 
by  means  of  their  fore-legs ;  the  prey  is  held  by  the  fore- 
leg by  bondif%  back  the  tibia  against  the  femur ;  the  op- 
posing surfaces  of  these  two  portions  of  the  legs  being 
covered  with  spines,  enables  them  to  retain  their  prey  in 
this  manner,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  mouth. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  female  Mantis  upon  plants, 
and  are  covered  by  a  glutinous  substance,  which  soon  be- 
comes hard  and  forms  a  kind  of  case,  in  which  they  are 
arranged  in  a  symmetrical  manner.  The  form  of  the  case 
varies  according  to  the  species.  The  young,  when  hatched, 
resemble  the  parents,  except  in  size  and  in  being  destitute 
of  wings. 

Mantis  gongylodes  has  been  selected  to  illustrate  a  com- 
mon form  of  the  insects  of  the  present  Ikmily*  This  species 
inhabits  the  East  Indies,  and  when  alive  is  most  probably 
of  a  green  colour.  The  female  is  about  four  inches,  and 
the  male  is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 

MANTINEIA  was  situated  in  the  east  part  of  Arcadia, 
in  an  elevated  plain  of  considerable  extent,  which  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  plain  of  Orchomenua,  and  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Tegea.  [Abcadia.]  The  inhabitants 
of  Mantineia  originally  dwelt  in  four  or  five  separate  dis- 
tricts (Xen.,  Hf//.,  v.  2,  $  7 ;  Straho,p.337);  hut  were  after- 
wards collected  into  one  city.  The  Mantineaus  had  a 
demoeratir-al  form  of  government,  and  were  closely  con- 
nected with  Argos.  Their  political  constitution,  which 
appears  to  have  been  partly  flramed  by  NieodronKw. »  Mend 
of  Diagoros  of  Melos,  has  received  great  praise  from  Po- 
lybius  andiElian.  (Pol.,  vi,  p. 487,  C.  (Casaubon) ;  .£1.,  ii 
22,  23.)  Their  form  of  government  and  their  counectian 
with  Argos  led  them  to  oppose  th^  Lacedsmonian  interests. 
In  B.C.  418  they  formed  an  alliance  with  Elia  and  Arises 
against  Sparta,  but  were  entirely  defeated  and  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace.  (Thucyd,  v.  64-74,  81.) 

In  B.C.  385,  the  Spartans,  suspecting  the  designs  of  the 
Mantineaus  commanded  them  lo  destroy  the  walls  of  their 
city ;  and  ou  their  reftising  to  do  so,  the  Spartans  sent  an 
army  against  the  place,  under  the  command  of  Agesipolis. 
Agesipolis  took  Mantineia  by  diva-ting  the  course  of  the  river 
Opbis,  which  flowed  through  the  city,  and  thereby  rausing 
an  inundation,  which  undermined  the  walls.  (Xen..  HelC 
V.  2,  §  1-7;  Pans.,  viiL  8,  $  5 ;  Diod.  xv.  5.)  The  city  was 
then  destroyed  by  the  Spartans,  the  inhabitants  compelled 
to  live  apart  in  four  hamlets,  as  in  antient  times,  and  the 
form  of  government  changed  to  an  aristocnoy.  After  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Mantineaus  again  rebuilt  their  city ; 
and  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  their  town  that  the  battle  was 
fought,  B.C.  362,  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans,  in 
which  Epaminondas  fell.  Mantineia,  in  later  times,  joined 
the  Achsan  league ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  massacre  of 
a  garrison  of  AcniBans,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  town  at 
the  reouest  of  the  inhabitants,  the  city  was  attacked  and 
taken  oy  the  Aetusans  in  connection  with  AntigonusDoaon, 
who  sold  all  the  male  population  as  slaves.  In  honour  of 
Aniigonus,  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  to  Antigoneia, 
which  it  retained  till  tlie  time  of  Hadrian,  who  restored  its 
original  name.  (Pans.,  viiL  8,  $  6.)  Pausanias,  who  visited 
this  city  in  the  second  century,  describes  it  as  a  laige  and 
flourishing  place,  and  liae  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his 
eighth  book  to  a  description  of  its  works  of  art. 

The  ruins  of  Mantineia.  now  called  Pcdenpoh,  are  still 
considerable.  Colonel  Leake  says,  '  The  circuit  of  the  walls 
is  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  space  of  four  or  five  towers 
on  the  eastern  side ;  in  no  place  are  there  more  than  three 
courses  of  masonry  existing  above  the  ground ;  and  this 
height  is  so  nnifbrm,  that  one  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
remainder  of  the  works  was  constructed  in  sun-baked 
bricks,  as  it  appears  to  havo  been  when  Agesipolis,  by 
means  of  the  little  river  Ophis,  which  flowed  throus^  the 
city,  made  an  inundation,  which  submerged  the  foundation, 
and  effected  a  breach  in  the  superstructure.  The  fhcing 
only  of  the  work  is  constructed  with  larae  wrought  stoaea, 
p*tt  togethw  withont  cement :  dil?  jnid^e  being  fille4<$ 
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with  a  rubble  of  broken  itones  mixed  with  mortar ;  the 
inner  liaing  was  2  feet  thick,  the  outer  4  ftet,  the  rubble 
4  feet— total  10  fbet  The  form  of  the  ci^  waa  slightly  el- 
liptieal,  and  about  equd  to  a  circle  of  18A0  yards  in  diame- 
ter, or  2jt  miles  in  circumference.  The  number  of  towen,  if 
I  reckoned  right,  ia  118,  the  curtains  are  generally  about 
80  feet  long,  the  towers  33  feet  in  the  fitoe  and  13  in  the 
flanks.  Tliere  are  ten  gates,  the  approach  to  which  was 
carefully  defended.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  is  pro- 
tected by  a  wet  ditch,  formed  by  a  small  stream,  which  flows 
in  from  the  east,  and,  embracing  the  city  so  as  to  make  it 
an  island,  flows  westward  fl-om  the  opposire  extremity.' 
{Travei*  in  the  Mfyrea,  U  p.  103-105.) 

MA'NTOVA.  DELEGAZIONE  DI,  a  province  of  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Verona  and  Rovigo,  on  the  north  by  Brescia  and  the 
southern  bank  of  the  lake  of  Garda,  on  the  west  by  Brescia 
and  Cremona,  and  on  the  south  by  the  duchies  of  Modena 
and  Parma.  The  province  of  Mantova  is  entirely  in  the 

freat  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  fimna  part  of  the  basm  of  the 
to.  It  extends  on  both  banks  of  that  river,  a  part,  though 
only  a  small  one,  lying  on  the  south  bank.  The  other 
rivers  of  the  territory  of  Mantova  are  the  Mincio  and  the 
Oglio,  both  atUuents  of  the  Po.  The  Mincio  issues  out  of 
die  lake  of  Garda  at  Peschiera,  and  for  about  ten  miles 
marks  the  limits  between  Verona  and  Mantova,  after  which 
it  flows  across  the  territory  of  the  latter,  forms  the  lagoon 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  city  of  Mantua,  and  then 
enters  the  Po  below  Governolo.  The  length  of  tbe  pro- 
vince from  north  to  south  is  about  36  miles,  and  its  breadth 
is  about  32  miles:  tbe  population,  in  1637,  was  257,23<l, 
distributed  in  17  districts,  13  of  which  are  north  of  tbe  Po, 
viz.  Mantova,  Ostiglia,  Roverbella,  Volta,  Costiglion  delle 
Stiviero,  CastelgolTredo,  Asola.  Canneto,  MMgaria,  Borgo- 
forte,  Bozzolo.  ^bbionetta,  Viadana ;  and  four  south  of  the 
Po,  namely,  Goniaga,  Revere,  Sermide,  and  Suxzara.  There 
is  no  town  of  any  importance  except  tbe  ccmital. 

The  territory  of  Mantova  ia  noted  for  its  fertility.  It  con- 
tains numerous  fine  meadows  well  adapted  for  the  graaing 
of  cattle,  which  are  irrigated  by  numerous  Btreams  and 
canals;  vines  and  rautberry-treea  also  abound.  Landed 
property  is  very  valuable  in  this  district,  which  labours  how- 
ever under  two  disadvantages,  namely,  the  danger  of  the 
inundations  of  the  Po,  to  prevent  which  the  dykes  and  gates 
are  kept  in  constant  repair  at  a  great  expense,  and  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  air  in  summer. 

MA'NTOVA  (or  MANTUA),  the  Town  of,  is  on  an 
island  about  ilve  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  middle  of  a 
lagoon  fermed  by  tbe  Mincio,  and  is  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  causeways,  the  shortest  of  which  is  about  1000  feet  in 
leneth.  Tne  town  and  its  approaches  are  regularly  forti- 
fied and  it  is  considered  the  strongest  fortress  of  Italy.  The 
town  is  well  built,  with  wide  streets  and  squares,  and  coo- 
tains  many  bandsohie  structures.  The  principal  buildings 
are — 1.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  with  many 
excellent  paintings,  chiefly  by  pupils  of  Giulio  Romano.  2. 
The  churcn  of  St.  Andrea,  raised  by  the  architect  Leon  Bat- 
tista  Albert!,  of  Florence,  and  adorned  with  paintings  by 
GiulioRomano  and  his  pupils,  and  with  the  mausolea  of  seve- 
ral distinguished  person^tbe  painter  Mantegna,  the  sculptor 
Sperandio,  the  botanist  Donato,  the  poet  Cantelmi,  the  phi- 
losopher Pomponacio,  and  other  illustrious  Mantuans.  Giulio 
Romano  himself,  who,  as  painter,  architect,  and  engineer, 
has  enriched  Mantua  with  numerous  works  of  art,  is  ouried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Bamaha,  but  the  tombstone  with  an 
inscription  over  his  grave,  has  been  obliterated  in  recon- 
structing the  church.  The  house  of  Giulio  Romano,  built 
by  himself,  is  still  standing.  3.  The  church  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, rich  in  paintings.  4.  The  public  library  and  museum : 
the  sculpture  gallery,  although  little  noticed,  is  next  in 
va'. ue  to  those  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples ;  the  library 
euntains  80,000  printed  volumes  and  many  MSS.  5.  The 
ducal  palace,  an  old,  vast,  irregular  structure,  partly  re- 
built by  Giulio  Romano,  with  some  good  paintings,  which 
have  been  much  injured  during  the  various  sieges  and  inva- 
sions which  Mantua  has  undergone.  The  portraits  of  tbe 
antient  dukes  of  Mantua  were  bespattered  with  lime  in  1797 
by  the  political  fanatics  of  that  time,  who  testified  in  this 
manoer  their  hatred  of  princes.  6.  The  gates  and  bridges  of 
Uantua,  especially  the  gate  del  Mulini,  by  Giulio  Romano. 
7.  A  palace  outaide  of  the  town,  called  '  of  the  T/  because 
lome  say  it  is  built  somewhat  in  the  shape  ^  tiiat  letter, 
iriUUt  othen  jntmA.  tint  the  name  'u  derived  firom  tba  dia^ 


leet  word  »aj«tfo.*  which  means  a  drain  for  tbe  mar&b} 
waters  with  which  the  ground  was  encumbered.  This 
structure  waa  originally  intended  for  stables  f<ir  the  dukes 
Gonzaga,  but  under  tua  direction  of  Giulio  Romano  it  grew 
into  a  vast  palace.  The  same  artist,  with  hia  disciple^, 
painted  the  apartments,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Hall  cf 
the  Giants,  and  contains  a  representation  of  the  defeat  c-f 
that  mythological  race  by  Jupiter. 

Two  miles  ftom  Mantua  is  tbe  village  of  Pictole,  wfairh  a 
vague  tradition  reports  to  be  the  same  as  Andes,  Virg.i'j 
birthplace.  The  dukes  of  Mantua  had  a  palace  here.  caTletl 
La  Vii^liana,  which  still  exists,  though  orach  dilapidated 

Tlie  town  of  Mantua  contains  about  25*000  inhabitants 
independent  of  the  garrison.  It  is  a  bu^c^'s  see,  has  a 
lyceum  and  a  gymnasium.  In  1833  the  province  contained 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  elementary  schools  for  male  chil- 
dren, and  ninety-seven  for  females.  (Serristori,  Sas^ 
Statittico.)  The  Jews,  who  are  several  thouaaDds  ia  nos 
ber  in  Mantua,  have  their  own  schoob  and  m  house  of  ic- 
dufltry  supported  by  themselves. 

The  origin  of  Msntua  is  k)st  in  the  ebscnri^  of  the  ante- 
Roman  times.  Virgil  {Mn^  x.  201)  boasts  of  its  Etruscaa 
origin,  its  former  power,  and  says  it  was  inhahited  by  tfane 
diiferent  races;  and  Pliny  tbe  elder  (iiL  19)  ob«erves  tint 
it  was  tbe  only  relic  of  tbe  Transpadane  Etmacens,  from 
whom  it  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Cenomani  Gmuls,  sad 
afterwards  became  subject  to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  it  waa  snecessivelv 
subject  to  the  Goths,  tbe  Longobarda,  tlie  Franks,  and  tbe 
German  emperors.  In  tbe  twelfth  oentury  it  asserted  iu 
freedom  as  an  independent  municipality,  like  the  other 
Lombard  cities,  but  afterwards  became  sulgeet  to  native 
tyrants  or  usurpers.  The  remaining  histdtx  <>/  Ifoatua  is 
given  under  GonzAOA. 

MANTUA.  {LoMBAunr;  Mawtota.) 

MANU  (a  vrord  which  implies  'rauondi,*  fnm  mem 
to  '  understand*))  according  to  a  judiciotts  Hin&'a  fiction, 
was  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  creating  deity  Btahmi  tbe 
first  of  rational  beings,  and  the  progenitor  of  mankind, w>io 
thence  are  calledMSnavSa, or  Manujfis (o^pring  of  KjinuV 
To  this  primeval  sage,  the  fether  of  tbe  human  race,  and 
consequently  their  patriarchal  ruler  and  If^ialator,  is  as- 
cribed a  celebrated  system  of  religious  and  civil  law,  which 
in  the  beginning  of  time  was  revealed  to  him  by  Btahmfi,  and 
has  beenlianded  down  by  tradition  to  the  present  age.  In 
other  words,  the  Sanskrit  work  now  extant,  and  indiscrimi- 
nately called  Smriti  (tradition),  or  Mfinavadharmaststfa 
(tbe  Institutes  of  Mann),  is  deenoed  by  the  Hindus  not  ooh 
tbe  oldest  but  at  (he  same  time  the  holiest  text  aiSber  xhe 
Vedas.  Before  these  pretensions  of  the  sacred  code  to  an- 
tiquity and  authority  can  be  duly  appreciated,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  state  its  contents,  and  to  point  out  the  leading 
features  of  a  system  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  com- 
plicated that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  dwell  upon  its 
particular  precepts  without  entering  fhlh^into  the  labyrintfa 
of  Hindu  religion  and  ceremonies.  The  work  is  divided 
into  the  twelve  following  chapters : — t.  On  tbe  creation ;  il. 
On  education,  or  ou  the  first  order ;  iii..  On  marriage,  or  on 
the  second  order;  iv.,  On  economics  and  private  morals; 
v.,  Ou  diet,  purification,  and  women ;  vi..  On  devotkin,  or 
on  the  third  and  fourth  orders ;  vii^  On  government  or  on 
the  military  class ;  viii.,  On  judicature,  and  on  law,  private 
and  criminal ;  ix.,  On  the  commocial  and  servile  classes ; 
X.,  On  the  mixed  dases,  and  on  time  of  distms;  xi..  On 
penance  and  expiatbn;  xii.,On  transmigration  and  final 
Beatitude. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  first  or  last  chapter;  tiie  first 
is  occupied  with  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  tbe  whol* 
code,  and  vrith  a  problem  of  coamtwony,  in  accordance  with 
the  vrild  and  fenciftil  conceptions  of  Hindu  metaphysics  and 
natural  philosophy  ;  the  twelfth  chapter  contains  a  detailed 
system  of  metempsychosis  and  final  punishments,  closely 
connected  with  the  institutes  of  temporal  law.  It  is  obvious 
that  either  a  strict  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  judicial 
code  has  been  neglected,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  mo- 
narchical and  civn  laws  (vii.-xL)  have  purposely  been  sepa- 
rated from  tbe  general  duties  contained  in  the  first  half  of 
tbe  work.  These  for  the  most  part  aro  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter, being  engrafted  on  the  most  rigid  distinction  of  castc^ 
and  therefore  totally  dependent  upon  the  hierarchical  rules 
of  tlva  flist  order,  I7  which  even  me  mmutsst  aetkua  of  the 
inferior  classes  are  inwiably  to  j^ithout 
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entering  into  the  man  of  forma  jties  and  euBtomt  )sf  vbloh 
the  main  Btnictuie  of  the  Brahminical,  and  in  Act  of  every 
hierarchy  ii  laigely  cemented,  and  into  those  generally  ah- 
surd  and  often  ridienlous  ceremoniea  inculcated  upon  the 
different  branches  of  society,  if  vill  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  they  were  evidently  congenial  to  the  religious  preju- 
dices, and  to  the  habits  and  audition  of  the  HinduB,  and 
that  moat  ol^  them  had  long  been  sanctioned  when  the  sacred 
code  vas  promulgated.  This  is  expressly  asserted  by  the 
author  himself,  who  professes  to  give  the  system  of  law  in 
its  full  extent,  and  the  immemorial  customs  of  the  four 
classes,  adding  that  immemorial  custom  is  transcendent 
law,  approved  in  sacred  scripture,  and  that  holy  sages  have 
embraced  good  usages  long  established.  The  principal 
duties  of  the  four  classes  in  general  are  stated  as  follows : — 

To  the  first,  or  sacerdotal  order,  the  supreme  ruler  as- 
signed the  duty  of  readins  the  Veda,  and  of  teaching  it ;  of 
giving  advice  to  kings,  orsacriOcing  and  of  assisting  others 
to  sacrifice,  of  giving  alms  and  of  receiving  gifts,  of  pro- 
moting justice  on  earth,  and  of  procuring  happiness  here- 
after ;  in  sluHTt,  a  Brahmin  must  ever  be  intent  on  divine 
worship,  devotion,  austerity,  and  abstinence.  It  is  only  in 
case  of  need  that  he  is  allowed  to  support  himself  by  tillage 
or  traffic,  but  never  by  service  for  hire.  Although  he  ia  by 
right  the  chief  of  the  whole  creation,  and,  wbetlier  learned 
or  ignorant,  must  be  revered  as  a  powerful  divinity,  never- 
theless he  should  constantly  shun  worldly  honour*  and  rather 
seek  disrespect  and  poverty. 

The  Kshatriya.  or  military  class,  is  bound  to  defend  the 
people,  to  read  the  Veda,  to  sacrifice  and  to  give  alms ;  the 
Vaisya  caste  to  cultivate  land,  to  keep  herds  and  flocks  of 
cattle,  to  carry  on  trade,  to  lend  at  interest,  to  sacrifice,  to 
read  the  scripturei,  and  to  bentow  presenU.  The  business 
of  the  fourth,  or  Sudra  das8,is  only  to  serve  the  three  upper 
orders,  and  chiefly  the  Brahmins. 

Now  iu  these  fuur  classes,  which  may  be  called  the  pillars 
of  Hindu  society,  those  only  who  are  born  of  wives  equal 
in  caste  are  to  be  considered  as  of  the  same  class  with 
ihcir  fathers.  But  by  intermixture  and  marriage  with 
women  who  ought  not  to  be  married,  and  by  the  omis- 
sion of  prescribed  duties,  a  great  number  of  impure  classes 
have  been  formed,  which  in  their  turn  arc  obliged  to 
perform  strictly  the  special  rules  and  obligations  enjoined 
on  their  caste,  or  else  they  will  sink  to  b  still  lower  degree 
in  the  scale  of  human  society.  These  mixed  classes  are 
enumerated  at  lam  in  the  tenth  chapter,  and  i»x)ve  a  fiu- 
advanced  state  of  civillsition  by  the  very  great  variety  of  pro- 
fessions which  they  exhibit.  But  as  even  the  aboriginal 
tribes  and  tho  inhabitants  of  atljacent  conntries  are  asserted 
to  have  groduallv  sprung  from  the  same  source,  we  need 
scarcely  remark  that  the  institutbn  of  casto  carried  to  this 
extent  must  be  altogether  imaginary ;  and  moreover  that  a 
system  of  law  founded  on  these  vague  and  fanciful  princi- 
ples must  he  a  partial  and  almost  degrading  one.  Hence 
the  punishment^  consistingof  pecuniary  fines  and  confisca- 
tion of  property,  of  mutilation  of  the  body,  and  death,  of  exile 
and  loss  of  caste  (which  is  deemed  moral  death),  are  in- 
flicted according  to  the  privileges  of  Xhe  different  classes; 
in  geno^  these  punishments  are  slight  and  trifling  for 
the  highest  order,  but  dreadfully  severe  and  cruel  for  the 
same  crimes  when  committed  by  an  individual  of  inferior 
caste.  Thus  a  soldier  who  defames  a  priest  shall  be  fined  a 
hundred  panas,  a  merchant  a  hundred  and  fifty,  but  a  me- 
chanic or  servile  man  shall  he  whipped ;  and  while  the 
slaying  of  a  Sudia  by  a  man  of  the  sacerdotal  class  is  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  killing  of  a  cat  or  dog.  the  murder  of 
a  Brahmin  is  an  inexpiable  crime,  and  he  who  barely  as- 
saults a  priest  with  intention  to  hurt  bim  shall  be  whirled 
about  for  a  century  in  a  place  of  future  punishment,  which 
is  described  at  *  a  dark  helL' 

With  regard  to  tho  penal  provisions  of  tlie  criminal  law 
we  shall  only  observe  that  in  most  of  them  the  principle  of 
retaliation  has  been  sanctioned;  for  instance,  whoever 
breaks  a  dam  or  sluice,  by  which  an  inundation  would  be 
caused  (Buchanan,  Mysore,  t  4),  shall  be  drowned;  an 
adulterer  shall  he  burned  on  an  iron  bed ;  a  cut-purse  is  to 
lose  two  fingers,  and  '  with  wbatevar  limb  a  thief  commits 
the  oflhno^  even  that  limb  shall  the  king  amputate'  (viit. 
334 ;  ix.  273,  fil).  Nevertheless  most  of  the  punishments 
may  be  commuted  for  pecuniary  fines ;  and  in  case  a  tem- 
poral chastisement  proves  unavailing,  Uireats  of  future  pain 
are  often  held  ouL  A  priest  may  by  muttering  impreca- 
tions and  holy  channa'  chastise  those  vho  injure  nim,  with- 


out complaining  to  the  kins;  In  dioit  the  first  part  ofthe 
suered  code  is  entirely  what  we  should  call  hieiaticaL 
This  character  is  apparent  not  only  in  its  inflexible  severity 
where  religion  and  ito  mmisters  are  concerned,  and  the 
well -calculated  distinction  of  castes,  by  which  a  ftee  in- 
tercoursQ  between  the  members  of  society  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  consequently  a  more  close  dependence  on  the 
priesthood  ensured,  but  also  in  tbe  spirit  of  sublime  de- 
votion, of  benevolence  and  tenderness  to  all  sentient  crea- 
tures, by  which  sacerdotal  institutes  are  generally  distin- 
guished. 

The  second  part  of  the  code,  containing  the  monarchical 
and  civil  laws,  is  more  congenial  to  social  order,  and  al- 
though the  same  spirit  of  hierarchy  prevails,  it  is  often 
checked  by  rules  of  a  sound  policy  and  of  r^lar  admini- 
stration. The  king,  horn  in  the  militaiy  class,  is  formed  of 
particles  drawn  firom  the  substance  of  the  guudien  deities; 
surpassing  all  mortals  in  glory,  he  is  himself  a  divinity  in  a 
human  thape,  and  consequently  he  must  be  the  protector 
of  all  classes  who  discharge  their  duty  (7,  4.  9,  301  ff). 
*  He  must  invariably  speak  truth  and  never  transgress  the 
rule  of  strict  justice;  but  as  just  punishment  cannot  be  in- 
flicted by  an  ignorant  and  covetous  king,  he  has  to  learn 
the  science  of  criminal  justice  and  of  policy,  the  system  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  and  sublime  theological  truth  from 
learned  priests,  and  ftum  tho  people  the  theory  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  other  nractical  arts.'  Nothing  is  so  often 
and  so  strongly  inculcated  by  Manu  as  theequit^andjnstice 
of  kingii  in  protecting  the  property  of  their  st^jects  against 
fraud  and  violence.  For  this  purpose  the  prince  shall  ap- 
point a  governor  of  one  town  with  its  district,  another  of 
ten  towns,  of  twenty,  of  a  hundred,  and  above  all  these  in- 
ferior authorities,  a  high  officer,  whom  we  may  perhaps  call 
a  lord-lieutenant,  over  each  thousand  towns.  Also,  to  pre- 
vent the  people  being  oppressed,  a  superintendent  of  all 
affairs  shtdl  be  estabUshca  in  every  large  town  to  inspect 
tbe  inferior  officers.  A  large  number  of  laws  for  the  mer- 
cantile tribe,  with  rigorous  regulations  about  tho  sale  and 
purchase  of  marketable  things,  about  weights  and  measures, 
tolls  and  freights  for  boats  passing  up  and  down  rivers ;  the 
severe  punishment  of  robbers  and  of  those  who  will  nut 
restore  loans  and  deposits,  and  the  most  subtle  definitions 
of  the  law  of  inheritance— all  tend  to  show  that,  how- 
ever restricted  by  the  rules  of  caste  the  social  and  pci^ 
sonal  condition  of  an  indtviduai  might  be,  his  property 
at  least  was  respected  and  held  inviolable.  As  to  the 
laws  of  succession,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  rule, 
probably  derived  from  antient  patriarchal  manners, 
}hat,  if  possible,  the  whole  property  of  the  family  should  be 
kept  together.  Accordingly  after  tbe  death  of  bis  father,  the 
eldest  son  may  take  entire  possession  of  the  patrimony,  and 
the  others  may  live  under  him,  unless  they  chouse  to  separate. 
In  this  case,  tho  widow  and  such  persons  as  by  crimes  or 
mental  and  corporal  defects  are  legally  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation, being  provided  for,  the  heritage  is  divided  into 
portions  according  to  the  minute  and  almost  endless  variety 
of  regulations  by  which,  owing  to  the  real  or  imaginary  in- 
termarriage and  mixture  of  clEisses.  this  part  of  Hindu  law 
has  become  extremely  abstruse  wid  intricate.  Property 
belonging  to  a  sacerdotal  student  and  to  a  minor  must  be 
guarded  by  the  king,  until  the  owner  sholl  have  concluded 
his  studentship,  or  until  his  infkncy  shall  have  ceased  in  his 
sixteenth  year-  No  tax  is  levied  or  charge  made  for  this 
trusteeship  nor  for  any  tuition  whatsoever;  and  except  cus- 
tom-duties and  market-taxes,  the  only  legal  tax  or  annual 
revenue  which  a  sovereign  may  receive  from  his  whole  do- 
minion through  his  collectors  is  imposed  on  the  mercantile 
and  agricultural  classes.  He  may  take  either  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  crops,  or  an  eighth,  and  in  time  of  distress  ev6n 
a  fourth  port,  hut  in  every  respect  he  must  act  like  a  father 
to  his  people.  (7,  80,  10,  llSff.)  Serving  men,  artisans, 
and  mechanics  never  pay  taxes,  but  they  must  occasionally 
assist  by  their  labour  when  neeided.  According  to  a  theory 
most  rigorously  supported  in  a  rude  state  of  feudal  and 
despotic  government,  by  several  Hindu  lawgivers  of  modem 
times^  and  even  by  a  passage  in  Strabo.  tbe  kmjp  faas  been 
declaied  scde  possessor  of  the  soil  iJXgett  (/  MnAt  Lam, 
1.  460  ;  Strabo,  p.  1030,  l<m  61  4  x<^  panXun)  rflira).  But 
although  the  sovereign's  right  to  an  annual  ground-rent, 
and  his  gifts  of  land,  so  often  recorded  in  inscriptions  and 
written  document^  may  originally  have  been  founded  on 
such  a  doctrine,  its  uactical  plication  srould  have  proved 
ineffectual,  and  in  act  it  is  ipp^  f^^'vted  nor  evei}^ii- 
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tionecl  by  ihe  nered  code.  On  the  eootrary,  it  U  exprenly 
stated  UB  rule  lud  down  by  antient  sagei,  that  cultivated  land 
■hall  be  the  property  of  him  who  has  cut  away  the  woodier 
whohiia  cleared  and  tilled  it  (9.44).  Toprovo  the  inviolability 
of  the  tenure  of  land,  in  which  the  proprietor  is  rather  pro- 
tected than  limited  by  government,  many  special  laws  might 
be  produced,  such  as  those  concerning  landmarks  and 
boundaries,  the  oommon  ponds  by  which  the  fields  ira 
watered,  the  punishment  inflicted  on  herdsmen  and  owners 
fav  imnriag  cattle ;  and  so  Ar  is  the  sgricultural  tenant 
ftvmiMing  disturbed  in  his  possession,  that  even  if  land 
be  iiyured  by  bis  neglect,  ho  shall  only  be  punished  by  a 
heavier  tax. 

Tlie  most  striking  feature  by  which,  ou  the  whole  and 
notwithstanding  its  many  glaring  defects,  this  code  is  dis- 
tinguished, is  tbe  rigour  and  purity  of  its  morals. 
A  complete  system  of  ethics  might  be  gathered  from  the 
scattered  moral  sentences,  of  which  we  subjoin  the  following 
few  examples.  '  Let  not  a  man  be  querulous,  even  though  in 
pain;  let  him  not  injure  another  in  deed  orin  thought,  lethim 
not  even  utter  a  word  by  which  his  fcUuw-creature  may  suffer 
uneasiness  (2.  161).  Jjcthim  bear  a  reproachful  speech 
with  patience ;  let  him  speak  reproachfully  to  no  man ;  with 
an  angry  man  lot  him  not  in  return  be  angry ;  abused,  let  him 
speak  mildly  (6. 47).  Let  him  say  what  is  true,  but  let  him 
say  what  is  pleasing ;  let  him  speak  no  disagreeable  truth, 
nor  let  him  speak  agreeable  falsehood  (4.  138  ff.).  Though 
oppressed  by  penury,  in  consequence  of  his  righteous  deal- 
ings, let  bim  never  give  his  mind  to  unrighteousnei'S  (4, 
171);  let  him  be  Arm  in  his  contentment  and  check  all 
desire  of  acquiring  more  than  he  possesses,  for  happiness 
has  its  root  in  content,  and  discontent  is  the  root  of  misery 
(4,  1 2).  A  wise  man  should  constantly  discharge  all  the 
moral  duties,  though  he  perform  not  constantly  the  cere- 
monies of  religion  (4,  204);  he  should  act  without  any  view 
of  reward,  and  constantly  shun  religious  hypocrisy,  for  he 
who  describes  himself  to  worthy  men  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  truth  is  the  most  sinful  wretch  in  the  wwld;  he  is  the 
worst  of  thieves,  a  stealer  of  minds  (4, 25S).  £ven  faece 
below  an  unjust  man  attains  no  felicity,  nor  he  whose 
wealth  proceeds  from  giving  false  evidence ;  for  the  soul 
itself  is  its  own  witness :  offend  not  thy  soul,  tbe  supreme 
internal  witness  of  men.  The  sinftil  have  said  in  their 
hearts,  "  No  one  sees  us."  Yes,  the  gods  distinctly  see 
them,  and  so  does  the  spirit  within  their  breasts  (4.  170.  8, 
84).  He  who  perseveres  in  good  actions,  in  subduing  his 
assions,  in  bestowing  gifts,  in  gentleness  of  manners,  Who 
ears  hardships  patiently,  who  associates  not  with  the 
malignant,  who  gives  pain  to  no  sentient  being,  obtains 
final  beatitude  <4,  246  ;  12,  10).  Single  is  each  man  bom. 
single  he  dies,  single  he  receives  tbe  reward  of  his  good,  and 
single  the  punishment  of  his  evil  deeds.  'When  he  leaves 
his  corpse,  like  a  log  or  lump  of  clay  on  the  ground,  his 
kindred  retire  with  averted  faces,  but  his  virtue  accompanies 
his  soul*  (4,  240).  The  principal  moral  duties  iu  general 
are  summed  up  in  the  following  passage :  *  The  avoiding 
of  all  injury  to  animated  beings,  veracity,  the  abstaining  from 
theft  and  from  unjust  seizure  of  property,  cleanliness  and 
command  over  the  bodily  organs,  form  the  compendious 
system  of  duty,  which  Manu  has  ordained  for  the  four 
classes'  (1 0,  63).  To  conclude  with  the  words  of  Sir  William 
Jones*  '  The  work  contains  abundance  of  curious  matter, 
extremely  interesting  both  to  speculative  lawyers  and  anti- 
quaries, with  many  beauties  which  neci  not  to  be  pointed 
out,  and  with  many  blemishes  which  cannot  be  justified  or 
palliated ;  it  is  a  system  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  both 
indeed  limited  by  law,  but  artfully  conspiring  to  give  mutual 
aunport.' 

The  time  at  which  the  laws  of  Manu  were  composed  is 
■wholly  uncertain,  and  it  was  only  from  conjecture  that  the 
eminent  Saiukrit  scholar  whom  wo  have  just  named  fixed 
the  twelfth  century  B.C.  as  the  probable  epoch  of  their  com- 
position. Generally  speaking  we  may  safely  pronounce  it 
the  code  of  an  already  refined  and  enlightened  people,  and 
the  work  itself  bears  ample  testimony  that  a  very  ad- 
vanced degree  of  civilization  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Hindus  when  theso  laws  wero  promulgated.  For  produc- 
ing every  article  of  luxury  an  immense  variety  of  profisssions 
would  be  required.  Atid  as  a  Sudra  deciding  causes  of  law, 
and  even  a  Sudra-king.  are  mentioned  (4,  61;  8,  21), 
and  as  king  Vena  is  censured  fur  having  given  rise  to  a 
confusion  of  classes  (9.  66).  it  would  seem  that  the  order 
of  things  was  then  nearly  the  same  as  in  modem  times,  in 


which,  according  to  tbe  remark  of  a  judieioua  obaerrer,. 
'  every  profession,  with  few  exceptions,  is  open  to 
every  description  of  persons,  and  the  discouragement 
arising  from  religious  prejudices  is  not  greater  than 
whot  exists  in  Great  Britain  from  the  effects  of  municipal 
and  corporation  laws.'  (Colebrooke,  Remark*  on  the  Htu- 
bandry  and  Internal  Commerce  (if  BengtJ,  Jjand.  1806, 
p.  1 74 ;  Rickards's  India,  or  Fact*  tuoatitted  to  li/ut- 
trate  the  Character  and  Condition  qf  the  Aoinw  Maii- 
tante,  London,  1B28.)  Even  intellectual  cuUuro  is  found  la 
have  made  oonsiderabte  progreu:  the  Vedas  are  vritt^ 
and  must  be  read,  with  accents  and  letters  well  pronounced ; 
heretical  boolu  are  mentioned  (2,1 1),  legal  questions  must 
be  decided  by  arguments  and  rules  drawn  from  local  usages 
and  from  toritten  codes  (8,  3),  and  written  edicts  of  kings 
were  by  their  frequency  liable  to  forgery  (9,  233).  But 
after  all,  and  what  is  most  important,  the  burning  of  widovt 
is  totally  unknown :  on  the  contrary,  a  widow  is  I^ally 
bound  to  de^'ote  herself  to  pious  austerity,  and  may  even  Le 
lawfully  married  to  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband, 
OS  she  could  marry  any  other  man  during  the  reign  of  kii^ 
Vena(3,  173;  5,  157).  Now  tbe  duties  of  a,  Satti,  » 
minutely  detailed  in  works  of  later  date,  could  not  poBsiblv 
be  omitted  in  a  sacred  code  of  lav,  and  therefore  the  vurk 
seems  at  least  anterior  to  tbe  invasion  of  India  by  the  Mace- 
donians, who  were  fhlly  acquainted  with  these  horrid  sacri- 
fices. 

Hie  learned  Hindus  agree  that  many  laws  enacted  br 
Manu  were  confined  to  the  first  three  ages  of  the  world,  and 
have  no  force  in  the  present  age ;  some  of  them  have  been 
abolished  or  modified  by  subsequent  Hindu  lawgivers, 
according  to  whom  tbe  work  is  rather  to  be  honoured  than 
to  be  strictly  followed.    In  fact  for  a  long  time  it  has  formed  ' 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  juridical  system,  and  may 
he  considered  as  the  oldest  text-book  of  lav  extant,  or  as 
the  Hindu  'Institutes,'  prepat^ry  to  the  copious  'Digests,'  I 
*  Pandecti^*  and  other  legal  works  now  in  un  amon^  the 
difierent  juridical  schools  in  India.    (EUis,  in  Mat/rag 
Tnmeaettont,  vol  L.  and  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  Hiadii  Lau; 
principally  trith  r^erenee  to  nicA  portion*  t^ita*  eoaeern 
the  Admim'ttration  of  JuHtee  in  the  King**  Cowls  in 
India,  Lend.  1830.) 

The  '  Institutes'  of  Hindu  law,  or  the  *  Ordinances  of 
Manu.'  were  verbally  translated  from  the  original  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  1 794.  The  Sanskrit  text  with  tbe  gloss  -jf 
KuUfikabhatta  was  published  at  Calcutta  in  181.1,  and  a 
new  edition  of  the  metrical  text,  tt^ether  with  Sir  "William  ' 
Jones's  translation,  carefully  collated  with  the  original,  «as 
prepared  by  Sir  Graves  Haughton,  1822,  1825.  Another 
valuable  edition,  with  select  notes  and  a  French  interpreta- 
tion, by  X^iseleuT  des  Longdiamps*  was  published  at  Sita»- 
burg  in  1830. 

MANUC0DIA7A.   [Bisds  of  Paradisx,  voL  iv..  a 
420.1 

MANUEL,  KICLAUS,  who  claims  nottoe  not  only  as 
an  artist,  but  as  a  poet  and  author,  and  one  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  was  bom  at 
Bern  in  1484.  His  real  name  is  conjectured  by  bis  recent 
biographer.  Dr.  Gruneisen,  to  have  been  AUeman,  but  ss 
he  was  illegitimate,  it  was,  for  family  reasons,  changed  ana- 
grammatically  into  that  of  Manuel.  It  is  further  conjciN 
tured  that  ho  was  brought  up  by  his  maternal  grandratljer. 
Thuring  Frickart  Having  made  choice  of  painting  as  a 
profession,  he  studied  the  art  at  Colmar,  under  tiie  suc- 
cessors of  the  celebrated  Martin  Schon,  until  the  kmc  of 
Titian  attracted  him  to  Venice,  where  he  became  one  of  his 
pupils.  This  period  u  fixed  by  his  biographer  about  the 
year  IS  11,  at  which  time  hev'as  married.  Ho  is  said  to 
have  assisted  Holbein,  in  1515,  in  his  *  Dance  nf  Death;*  }-ci 
this  is  very  questionable,  because  he  was  himself  employol 
at  that  time  in  painting  the  same  subject  at  Bern,  which'  be 
executed  in  fresco  in  the  cloister  of  the  Dominicans.  He 
also  ornamented  his  own  house  with  a  lai^  fresco,  repre- 
senting Solomon  worshipping  idols.  But  of  these  and  several 
other  of  his  works  nothing  now  remains  except  some  small 
watei^colour  copies  preserved  in  the  library  tt  Basle.  It 
seems  however  that  his  pencil  did  not  bring' him  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  on  which  account  be  re- 
solved to  try  to  advance  himself  in  military  and  public 
affairs.  He  Berved,asquarter-masterorcommissary,among 
the  Swiss  alliea  who  assisted  Francis  I.  in  his  expedition 
^inst  Milan,  1523,  and  was  present  both  at  the  storming 
of  Novara  and  the  battle  of  Bioooca^^^jl^g^^ng  year 
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he  «u  chosen  landTogt  of  Srlaoh ;  and  from  the  year  1 626 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation. From  this  period  be  was  entirely  devoted  to 
that  cause,  and  to  his  various  public  employments.  He 
died  in  1530.  when  only  46  years  of  age. 

As  a  writer  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  1509,  by 
various  popular  poems  and  son^  in  the  Swiss  dialect,  full 
of  humour  and  sharp  satire.  His  '  Fastnachtspiele,'  or  Dra- 
matic Moralities  and  Mysteries,  which  he  began  to  compose 
about  1 522,  are  marked  by  the  same  qualities,  in  which,  as 
may  be  almost  taken  for  granted,  his  polemical  pieces  in 
support  of  the  Reformation  were  not  at  all  deficient. 

MANUEL,  FRANCISCO,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
tlie  modem  poets  of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  lUsbon  in  1734. 
His  first  study  was  music,  but  he  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  literature,  and  more  especially  to  poetry,  his 
talent  for  which  obtained  him  many  admirers,  and  also  some 
enemies  and  persecutors.  His  enemies  accused  him  not 
only  of  entertaining  exceedingly  heretical  opinions,  but  of 
openly  professing  his  contempt  for  the  church,  alleging 
against  him  his  ai^uments  in  favour  of  toleration,  his  free 
remarks  on  the  monks,  and,  not  least  of  all.  bis  translation 
of  MoliiJre's  '  Tartuffe.'  Being  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Inquisition,  instead  of  obeying  the  mandate  of  the  Holy 
Office,  he  attacked  and  disarmed  the  agent  sent  to  appre- 
hend him.  and  saved  himself  by  immediate  flight  to  Paris, 
in  1788;  in  whioh  city  he  resided  till  February  25,  1819, 
when  lie  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Though  a  zealous  cultivator  of  tlw  pnrost  models  of  Por- 
tuguese literature  and  poetry,  Manuel  was  a  no  less  ardent 
admirer  of  the  classics.  His  veneration  for  the  writers  of 
antiquity  was  in  some  degree  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  led 
him  to  regard  them  rather  as  models  invariably  to  be  fol- 
lowed, than  as  studies  upon  which  a  sound  poetical  taste  is 
to  be  formed.  And  to  this  pi-edilection  for  the  poets  of  an- 
tiquity is  to  be  ascribed  his  dislike  to  rhyme.  Neverlheless 
his  merite  and  excellencies  are  undeniable ;  and  it  has  been 
said  of  him  that  no  Portuguese  poet  orwriter  since  the  time 
of  Camoens  did  so  much  for  the  language,  in  which  respect 
his  services  were  more  valuable  than  those  of  a  whole  aca- 
demy. He  excelled  in  lyric  and  satiric  poetry,  and  among 
his  productions  of  the  fbrmer  olsss  his  odes  to  D'Albu- 
querque  and  Washington  are  deservedly  admired  for  their 
sublimity  and  grandeur.  Many  of  bis  epistles,  tales,  and 
fables  are  also  stamped  by  merit,  though  of  a  different  kind. 
The  services  which  he  fUrther  performed  for  Portuguese 
literature  were  very  considerable,  Ibr  he  produced  admi- 
rable versions  of  Wieland's  *  Oberon,'  '  Silius  Italicus,' 
Chateaubriand's  'Martyrs,'  and  La  Fontaine's  'Fables.' 
Like  his  original  compositions,  these  translations  are  distin- 
uished  by  singular  purity  of  style,  carried  occasionally  per- 
aps  rather  too  far,  as  bis  horror  of  Gallicisms  and  new- 
coined  expressions  frequently  led  him  to  adopt  obsolete 
words,  which  carry  with  them  something  like  an  appear^ 
anco  of  pedantry  and  affectation. 

MAI^UMISSION.   [LiBERTiKus;  Slave.] 

MANURE.  Every  substance  which  has  been  used  to 
improve  the  natural  soil,  or  to  restore  to  it  the  fertility 
which  is  diminished  by  the  crops  annually  carried  away,  has 
been  included  in  the  name  of  manure.  Thus  chalk,  marl, 
clay,  and  even  sand,  when  added  to  the  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  its  texture,  have  been  railed  manures;  and 
some  confusion  has  arisen  in  our  ideas  in  consequence  of 
applying  the  same  word  to  signify  things  which  are  essen- 
tially different  The  French  have  a  term  by  which  they 
distmguish  the  substances  which  merely  improve  the  me- 
chanical texture  of  the  soil  fVom  those  which  act  more 
directly  in  nourishing  the  plants  which  grow  in  it.  Tliu 
former  of  these  they  call  tmendemmt*,  and  the  huter  engrais. 
t  or  want  of  another  word  there  might  be  no  impropriety  in 
adopting  the  first  of  these,  instead  of  the  vaguer  term  of 
*  improving  manores,'  retaining  the  word  *  manures'for  those 
whieli  are  considered  as  stimulating  or  nourishing,  and 
which  are  usually  called  enriching  manures. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  practical  agriculturists  that  the 
texture  of  the  soil  and  the  proportions  of  the  earths  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  the  first  and  most  important  con- 
ditions of  its  productive  powers.  Where  there  is  a  good 
natural  loam  which  retains  moisture  without  becoming  wet 
or  overcharged  with  it,  and  permits  the  influence  of  the 
atmo^heric  air  to  pervade  it,  the  crops  cannot  fiiil  to  bo 
more  certain  and  remunerating  than  in  loose  sands  or  tena- 
cious clays,  however  rich  they  nay  be  in  those  substances 


whioh  are  supposed  to  rapply  the  elements  from  vhleh  Uie 
juices  of  olants  are  chiefly  composed.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  equally  true,  that  the  best  texture  of  soil  will  not  pro- 
duce good  crops  for  any  length  of  time,  without  the  help  of 
dung  or  other  rich  manures  to  recruit  the  loss  produced  by 
vegetation. 

The  various  means  of  improving  the  texture,  such  as 
tillac;e  and  the  mixture  of  earths,  are  treated  of  sepa- 
rately. [LoAU ;  Marl  ;  Soil  ;  Tillaob.1  We  shdl  here 
confine  our  observations  to  that  olass  oi  manures  which 
stimulate  or  enrich  the  soil. 

There  are  some  sulMtances  which  evidently  belong  to 
both  classes  of  manure.  Of  these  lime,  either  in  its  caustic 
state  of  quick-lime,  ot  its  milder  form  of  a  carbonate  or 
chalk,  is  the  principal.  Lime,  being  an  earth  less  porous 
than  sand,  and  more  so  than  clay,  has  an  improving  effect 
on  soils  in  which  either  sand  or  clay  prevails;  but  it  has 
also  a  chemical  effect  as  an  alkaline  cutl>,  and,  considered 
in  this  light,  it  acts  on  the  soil  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
greatly  assists  the  effect  of  enriching  manures,  which  are 
all  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 

Lime  as  a  manure  acts  most  powerfully  in  its  causlte 
state,  that  is,  when  deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is 
generally  united  with  it  The  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by 
the  heat  of  a  furnace  or  kiln,  and  limestone  or  marble  is  by 
this  means  reduced  to  the  state  of  quick-lime.  The  water 
of  crystallization,  which  makes  the  particles  of  marble  or 
limestone  adhere  in  a  solid  form,  is  driven  out  by  the 
heat  which  reduces  it  to  a  light  porous  stone,  very  readily 
pulverized,  and  having  so  strong  an  attraction  for  moisture 
and  carbonic  acid,  that,  if  it  be  loft  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere for  any  length  of  time,  it  absorbs  both  from  it,  and 
gradually  returns  to  the  state  of  hydrate  and  carbonate,  or 
lime  united  with  water  and  carbon,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  is  now  a  fine  impalpable  powder,  instead  of  a  hard  stone. 

Lime  newly  burnt  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon  all  organic 
matter,  which  it  burns  or  dissolYcs  by  taking  from  it  a 
portion  of  the  water  and  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  con- 
tains. On  humus,  which  is  the  result  of  animal  and  vege- 
table decay  in  the  earth,  it  has  a  pecuUar  effbct,  rendering 
it  soluble  in  water,  and  thus  fit  to  enter  the  minute  flbrog 
of  the  roots  of  plauta.  This  cireumstanee  is  probably  the 
secret  of  all  the  wonderftil  eflbcts  of  lime  on  certain  soils, 
while  it  appears  almost  inactive  in  others.  In  some  places, 
where  the  soil  is  peculiarly  poor,  being  evidently  a  pure 
silicious  sand  washed  by  the  sea  or  by  rivers,  lime  is  found 
to  do  no  ifood ;  but  on  the  rich  alluvial  clays,  which  contain 
much  organic  matter,  it  is  the  best  of  manures,  both  in  a 
caustic  and  mild  state. 

Caustic  lime  readily  unites  with  the  half-decomposed 
fibres  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  straw,  heath,  and  the 
like ;  it  helps  their  decomposition  and  accelerates  it ;  by  its 
means  the  dead  fibres  of  the  roots  of  vegetables,  which 
remain  iit  the  earth  when  the  plant  is  removed,  become 
soluble ;  and  theu:  elemental  entering  into  new  combina- 
tions, supply  the  materials  Ibr  the  various  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  are  natunlly  produced.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  store  of  organic  matter  or  humus  in  the  soil,  lime  will 
he  an  excellent  manure;  as  soon  as  this  is  exhausted,  it 
will  only  add  to  the  sterility  by  destroying  every  fibre  which 
the  seed  might  throw  out  from  its  own  substance  by  the 
assistance  of  light  and  moisture.  This  will  account  fbr  the 
various  reports  which  have  been  made  at  different  times  of 
the  effect  of  lime  when  put  on  land.  In  some  instances  the 
quantity  which  might  be  safely  used  appeared  almost  un- 
limited, in  others  a  very  small  portion  exluusted  the  powers 
of  the  soil. 

Agricultural  experiments  are  seldom  eondncted  with 
sufficient  precision.  The  man  of  science  in  his  study  ope- 
rates on  a  minute  portion  of  soil,  and  his  experiments  on 
vegetation  are  carried  on  at  best  in  a  few  feet  of  garden- 
ground.  The  farmer  is  occupied  with  too  many  thinp  to 
mark  the  minute  differences  which  affect  the  results.  Where 
lime  has  been  fbund  useful,  and  a  good  crop  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  abundant  use  of  it,  land  is  limed  ai  oflen  as 
can  be  done,  with  the  same  expectation  of  success.  The 
same  may  bo  said  of  chalking  and  marling:  if  one  applica- 
tion has  done  good,  another,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  equally 
beneficial.  On  the  fame  principle  the  quack  doctors  pre- 
tend that  their  medicines  not  only  cure  the  diseased,  out 
should  also  bo  taken  continually  by  persons  in  health  to 
prevent  disease.  The  ignorant  only  are  the  dupes  of  these 
professions.  Lime  is  a  most  exeunt  ]|g^^^^|r^n 
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properly  appUod,  most  beneficial  |  but  it  totj  become  inert, 
or  even  noxious,  wbun  applied  injudiciously. 

The  property  to  which  lime  owes  its  chief  power  in  pro- 
moting vc^etatiuD  is,  its  combining  with  certain  elements  of 
decayod  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  forming  a  com- 
pound which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  which  attracts  carbonic 
acid  and  rauisture  from  the  atmosphere.    This  substance  is 
readily  taken  up  into  tlio  bap  by  llie  fibres  of  the  routs,  and 
supplies  the  plant  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 
which  arc  thu  elements  of  all  vuf^eluble  substances,  if  we 
except  a  few  which  also  contain  nitrogen,  one  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  atmosphere.   Thus  ve  sco  that  air, 
water,  and  carbonic  acid  are  sufllctcnt  to  afford  all  the  clo- 
montsof  vegetables,  and  that  the  use  of  the  lime  is  chiefly  to 
iiicilitato  the  absorption  of  these  elements,  besides  depositing 
a  very  minute  portion  uf  the  pure  earth  in  certain  parts  of  the 
vegetable.  Thus  far  lime  acts  as  a  solvent,  in  the  same  man- 
ner OS  ulkalino  salts,  which,  in  a  much  smaller  quantity, 
wuuld  have  the  same  effoct.  Tlie  alkalies  ore  seldom  used  as 
manui-e  in  a  pure  state,  but  they  iibouhd  in  a^he.s  sea-weeds, 
and  all  woody  fibres  uf  vegetables;  and  when  these  are 
used  OS  manures,  the  alkali  produces  its  cfl^ect.  Lime, 
being  so  much  more  abundant,  and  obtained  at  compa- 
ratively little  cost,  is  preferred.     But  lime,  besides  its 
eScet  on  the  humus  in  the  soil,  acts  also  on  the  clay  which 
it  may  contain ;  and  whoro  this  is  abundant,  its  effect  is 
moat  beneQciaL    For  this  purpose  it  need  not  be  in  a 
caustic  state ;  and  chalk,  which  can  be  used  in  much  greater 
quantity,  {torn  its  abundance  in  many  parts  of  England, 
cfTucIs  a  much  more  permanent  improvement  in  the  soil. 
But  chalk  acts  also  chemically  wherever  acids  exist  in  too 
great  abundance,  whether  they  be  mineral  or  vegetable: 
it  neutralizes  these  acids,  and  in  doing  so  generally 
gives  out  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  is  combined 
with:  and  this,  before  it  is  quite  expanded  into  gas,  is 
readily  taken  up  by  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  carrim  into 
the  vessels  of  the  plants,  where  it  deposits  the  carbon, 
letting  the  oxygen  escape  by  the  pores  of  the  bark  and 
leaves. 

Where  limestone  is  abundant,  and  the  burning  <rf  U  is 
expensive,  it  is  sometimes  broken  and  pounded  fine :  in  this 
statu  it  is  of  great  use  in  stiff  soils.  At  first  it  acts  merely 
mochanically,  as  fine  sand  would  do;  but  gradually  pul- 
verising ana  meeting  with  acids,  its  chemical  oSecta  become 
apparent. 

Tho  uso  of  quick-lime  in  rendering  inert  vegetable 
fibres  suluble,  and  hastening  the  decomposition  of  animal 
substances,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  ogriculture. 
Substances  may  be  rendered  highly  enriching  in  a  short 
time,  which,  wtlliout  it,  would  have  lain  long  dormant  in  the 
soil  or  tho  dung-heap.  Its  efiects  in  this  way  will  be  more 
particularly  noticed  when  we  treat  of  composts. 

Wherever  there  is  peaty  matter  in  tho  soil,  which, 
owins  to  the  tannin  principle  which  it  contains,  is,  by 
itself  perfectly  incapable  of  putrefkction,  lime  is  the 
true  remedy.  Assisted  by  teculent  matter  to  produce  a 
degree  of  heat  and  fermentation  in  it,  lime  soon  dis- 
solves peat  and  converts  it  into  real  humus,  than  which 
there  is  no  better  food  for  vegetation.  The  ashes  of  buTnt 
peat  act  in  a  different  way ;  they  contain  alkaline  salts  and 
earths  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  They  do  not  furnish 
any  substance  from  which  a  plant  derives  its  chief  increase 
in  bulk,  but  they  serve  to  prepare  other  substances  in  the 
earth  and  convert  them  into  manure.  They  have  also  some 
eBuct  in  stimulating  the  action  of  the  vessels  which  elabo- 
rate the  different  juices,  as  culinary  salt  has  on  the  stomach 
of  most  animals.  At  least  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
so  from  analogy  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof.  From  all 
this  the  practical  use  of  lime,  chalk,  or  ashes  is  readily 
deduced.  In  a  very  stiff  clay,  chalk  or  lime  will  render 
it  much  more  porous,  and  admit  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere; itwill  correct  acidityand  assist  the  nutritious  effects 
of  animal  and  vegetable  manures.  Quick-lime  spread  on 
a  soil  abounding  in  vegetable  matter  will  make  it  active  by 
dissolving  the  half-decomposed  fibres  and  converting  them 
into  a  soluble  mucilage:  being  extremely  minutely  divided 
by  its  property  of  attracting  moisture  rapidly,  a  very  small 
quantity  produces  an  imm«iiate  effect.  Hence  it  is  gene- 
rally spread  over  fallows  or  cbver-leys,  which  are  preparing 
for  wheat-sowing.  If  it  were  put  on  the  land  long  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  it  would  have  lost  its  chief  power  by  at- 
.  tractiug  carbonic  acid  and  returning  to  the  state  of  carbonate 
or  chalk,  and  all  the  expense  of  butning  vould  be  (hzown 


away,  except  as  fiv  as  it  has  thorou|i:faly  pulvoised  it  Bat 
frost  does  this  with  chalk  wpread  before  winter  at  a  murli 
cheaper  rate;  and  a  good  dressing  with  chalk  will  last  in 
the  soil,  and  its  effects  be  preserved,  many  years  after  ^11 
the  lime  would  have  disappeared.    It  is  therefore  a  matt^r 
of  mere  experiment  and  calculation  whether  it  be  mor^ 
profitable  to  put  ten  waggon-loads  of  chalk  on  an  acre  yf 
stiff  clay,  or  one  or  two  wsggon-loads  of  quick-lime.  1/ 
the  soil  be  very  tenacious,  the  chalk  will  probably  be  tlis 
most  profitable  in  the  end  as  well  as  the  cheapest ;  but  hr 
a  few  crops  the  lime  may  appear  to  have  the  advanca^e. 
Everything  depends  on  situation,  and  the  eomparatite 
facility  with  which  lime  and  chalk  can  be  procured. 

On  poor  sands  chalk  will  be  found  to  nroduce  a  greatn 
ond  more  permanent  improvement  than  the  same  value  k 
lime,  which,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  clay  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances, will  not  be  of  great  use  on  such  soils.  When  aan 
can  be  procured,  or  clay  and  chalk,  tfaese  will  be  the  best 
correctives  for  the  porous  nature  of  sand,  whether  miziq 
by  nature  or  artificially.  But  marls  are  chiefly  ameadmecb, 
and  OS  such  will  be  noticed  separately.  [MarlJ 

The  substances  which  have  generally  been  used  as  mi- 
nurcs  arc  numerous  and  various,  and  have  been  divi-J:^ 
into  stimulating  and  nourishing  manures.  All  saline  sub- 
stances are  ranked  under  the  first,  and  all  organic  matter 
under  the  second. 

When  ignorance  shelt«ed  itself  under  rague  termsi,  the 
fertility  or  the  soil  was  attributed  to  the  genend  term  'sal; ' 
or  'nitre,'  both  very  undefined  Bubstance«^  which  led  T] 
errors  instead  of  promoting  the  investigation  of  truth  b^ 
observation.    Nitre  was  supposed  to  exist  in  dews,  rain^ 
and  snow.   All  vegetables  were  supposed  to  consist  of  sail 
and  earth,  or  more  properly  of  soluble  and  insolubJe  sub- 
stances, and  on  this  uncertain  foundation  theories  wen 
built  and  practices  recommended.   It  was  sud  that  when 
the  soil  was  fallowed  it  imbibed  nitre  from  the  atmosphere, 
because  it  was  known  that  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
decomposing  in  a  heap  of  earth  gradually  produred.  nitre, 
which,  although  it  did  not  actually  abswh  it  from  the  air, 
was  certainly  generated  by  combining  the  elements  of 
atmospheric  air  with  the  alkali  which  existed  in  the  orga- 
nic matter;  and,  as  tiie  earth  from  which  the  nitre  was  ex- 
tracted was  an  excellent  manure,  from  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  it,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  nitre  which  remained.    That  nitre  may  be  of  use  in 
some  cases  we  will  not  deny ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  believing  that  it  is  the  real  pabulum  of 
plants,  or  that  the  soil  owes  its  fertility  entirely  to  its  pre- 
sence. 

From  tho  most  accurate  analysis  of  the  compunent  jarls 
of  plants,  it  is  ascertained  that  salts  and  earths  form  a  ve^ 
inconsiderable  portion  of  their  substance,  and  that  carlo:: 
and  water  fbrnish  by  far  the  greatest  par^  Tho  nitrt^n 
of  the  atmosphere  is  found  only  in  some  of  them,  and  aU 
metallic  substances  seem  entirely  adventitious. 

It  haa  been  supposed  that  all  the  carbon  in  plants  m^t 
be  supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  but  this  is  not  supported 
by  any  proof;  on  the  contrary,  plants  will  not  thrin^  unkss 
there  he  in  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  substances  whir^ 
contain  carbon,  that  is,  chiefly  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  chalk.  The  two  first  readily  part  with  it,  boi 
the  latter  retains  it  too  strongly  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  plants  draw  any  of  it  from  this  source,  unless  irbere  a 
stronger  acid  is  present  to  release  the  carbonic  scid  by  its 
greater  affinity  to  lime.  We  may  conclude  thm,  that  from 
whatever  source  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances ore  derived,  the  carbon  comes  from  the  decomposition 
of  organic  substances,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  and  that 
these,  in  a  certain  state  of  decomposition,  afford  the  supply 
of  carbon  by  which  the  nlant  increases  and  secretes  iu 
juices.  As  in  the  animal  cligestion  the  chemical  affinities, 
as  observed  in  tho  raw  materials,  seem  all  to  bo  set  at  de- 
fiance, or  greatly  modified  by  a  vital  energy  of  that  organ, 
so  in  the  conversion  of  the  simple  v^table  sap,  differing 
but  little  from  pure  water,  into  the  various  substances  which 
are  produced  by  vegetation,  no  analogy  can  be  drawn  fium 
the  experiments  of  the  laboratory.  Nature  alone  has  the 
secret  of  transmutation,  and  it  is  only  by  watching  her  ope- 
rations and  endeavouring  to  imitate  them,  that  we  con  hope 
to  come  to  usefhl  practical  results. 

These  preliminary  observations  are  necessary  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  comparative  importeJiioe  of  various  sub- 
stance,  lued  a.  ^^^.^.^^^  GoOglC 
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The  first  and  most  important  class  of  manures  are  the 

excrements  of  animals.    Tbe  peculiar  property  of  earth  in 
absorbing  putrid  eifluyia  and  removing  disagreeable  smells, 
appears  an  indication  of  nature  to  lead  us  to  bury  putrid 
animal  substances,  of  Trhich  the  excrements  and  dead  car^ 
casses  of  animals  are  the  most  nlimerous  and  obvious.  It 
would  require  no  length  of  experience  to  show  that  wherever 
this  is  done  vegetation  is  more  vigorous.  There  is  therefore 
another  motive  for  burying  dung  than  merely  to  get  rid  of  a 
disaffreeable  subatanca.   From  the  most  antient  times  of 
-which  there  are  any  records,  the  dui^ngof  a  field  has  been 
an  important  part  of  cultivation.  The  preparing  of  the  dung 
of  animals,  so  as  to  render  it  more  efficacious,  is  a  later  im- 
provement, and  has  not  yet  attained  the  perfection  of  which 
It  is  capable,  unless  it  be  so  in  China,  of  which  we  read  won- 
derful accounts.   The  fresh  dung  dropped  on  the  ground, 
far  from  improving  the  herbage  wnere  it  has  fallen,  appears 
to  injure      and  renda  it  unfit  for  cattle  to  oat;  when  it 
gradually  disappears,  and  not  till  then,  the  spot  is  restored 
to  its  former  verdure.   But  if  the  dung  is  dug  into  the 
ground  and  covered  with  earth,  the  fertilising  efiect  will  be 
immediately  perceived.  This  is  a  sufficient  lesson  to  the  hus- 
bandman to  make  him  bury  the  dung  as  soon  as  |K»Bible. 
But  this  not  being  always  practicable,  it  is  cofiected  m  heaps 
until  it  can  be  carried,  to  the  land  prepared  fbr  its  recep* 
tion  by  ploughing  or  dig^ng.   By  mixing  the  strav,  which 
has  served  as  litter  to  cattle,  with  their  dang,  the  quantity 
ia  increased,  and  by  allowing  this  mixture  to  beat  and  pu- 
trefy, a  greater  quantity  of  manure  is  produced.   This  is 
probably  the  history  of  the  dunghill.   Science  has  seldom 
been  applied  to  show  the  most  profitable  mode  of  collecting 
dung  and  forming  a  dunghill ;  butexperience  has,  in  many 
countries,  taught  methods  which  accord  well  with  what 
science  might  have  taught   The  manure  must  be  soluble 
before  it  can  be  effective ;  this  solubility  can  only  be  pro- 
duced in  the  more  solid  portions,  such  as  the  stmw,  by  pu- 
trefaction, which  the  dung  promotes  when  duly  moistened. 
All  vell-mamtged  dunghills  are  tb«efore  watered  in  dry 
vreather,  and  turned  over  to  let  every  portion  undergo  the 
same  degree  of  putrefaction.   The  exact  moment  when  it  is 
most  advantageous  to  burj-  it  in  the  ground  seems  not  yet 
fully  decided.    Some  let  the  decomposition  go  on  until  a 
great  portion  of  the  heap  is  converted  into  a  l}lack,  tough, 
oily  substance,  which,  from  early  association,  gives  the  idea 
of  richness.   It  is  no  doubt  a  powerful  manure  which  acts 
speedily,  but  is  it  the  most  economical?  This  may  be  dis- 
puted.   A  great  portion  of  the  substance  must  have  been 
resolved  into  gases,  which  fiy  off  and  are  lost.  The  remain- 
der, evidently  carbonaceous  from  its  colour,  has  acquired  too 
much  of  the  appearance  of  charcoal  to  be  very  efficient ;  and 
it  is  only  the  exuding  juice  which  is  immediately  fertUis- 
infi;.   The  most  experienced  fhrmors  agree,  that  whenever 
the  brown  colour  of  a  dungheap  verges  towards  a  black, 
the  dni^  ha*  lost  something  of  its  value,  besides  the  diminu- 
tion in  its  bulk  by  dissipation.   The  best  state  in  which 
dung  can  be  carried  to  the  land  is,  accordhig  to  the  best  in- 
formed practical  agriculturists,  when  tiie  straw  is  so  rotten 
that  it  readily  breaks  into  short  pieces,  without  having  en- 
tirely lost  its  form :  it  should  then  be  of  a  brown  or  maho- 
gany colour,  uniform  throughout  the  mass.  Whenever 
dung  IS  mentioned  by  foreign  agricultural  writers,  it  is 
generally  understood  to  be  in  this  atat^  whieh  in  Buglish  is 
called  short  dung. 

As  manure  is  wanted  fbr  the  land  at  different  seasons,  it 
is  of  consequence  that  the  dung  from  the  yards  and  stables 
should  be  collected  in  such  heaps,  and  managed  so  as  to  be 
in  the  exact  state  which  is  thought  most  advantageous  at 
the  time  when  it  is  carted  on  the  land.  To  effect  this  some 
attention  is  required.  The  oldest  portion  must  have  its  pu- 
trefaction retarded,  and  the  newest  accelerated,  to  bring 
them  both  to  the  same  state.  This  is  easily  done.  If  a 
certain  thickness  of  dung  is  kept  trodden  down  by  the  cat- 
tle, it  wiU  be  a  loiijg  time  befrae  it  decomposes*  nor  will  it 
do  this  without  being  turned  over  to  expose  the  under  por- 
tions to  the  air.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  carried  out  into 
a  heap  in  a  loose  state,  and  occasionally  turned  over  and 
moistened  when  it  appears  dry,  it  wilt  heat  and  bo  ready  in 
a  very  short  time.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  short  dung 
can  be  earned  to  a  field  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  imme- 
diately ploughed  in  with  a  shallow  fiirrow,  it  will  soon  in- 
corporate with  the  soil,  and  afford  a  succes^on  of  soluble 
humus  or  mneila^  iriiich  vill  give  regular  nourishmant 
to  the  planti.  This  ia  laid  on  the  aappnition  that  the  aoQ 


is  in  that  state  when  it  only  requires  recruiting,  and  has  ft 
texture  fiavourable  to  the  crops  raised  upon  it.  In  poor 
sands  or  wet  clays  some  modification  in  the  state  of  the 
dung  may  be  necessary. 

In  speaking  of  dung,  we  have  not  said  anything  of  the 
different  kinds  of  dung  produced  from  different  domestic 
animals.  In  some  cases  it  may  he  advantageous  to  keep 
these  separate;  for  instance,  the  dung  of  cows  from  that  of 
horses,  of  cattle  feeding  on  oil-cakes  or  grain,  with  or  with- 
out turnips,  and  thoM  fbd  on  straw  or  lefose  hay  only. 
Cow-dung,  when  in  a  fresh  states  is  thought  best  for  tig^t 
soils,  uid  horse-dung  for  cold  heavy  soils.  Ttie  richer  the 
dung,  from  the  nature  of  the  food  given  to  the  animals,  the 
less  (k  it  need  he  us^  and  this  may  be  worth  attending'to. 
But  in  general  a  mixture  of  the  dung  of  all  the  different 
animals  kept  on  a  farm  with  all  the  straw  that  can  be 
afforded,  will  give  a  manure  of  an  average  strength,  which 
maybe  used  upon  all  kinds  of  land;  with  this  difference, 
that  for  light  soils  it  should  be  more  decomposed  than  foe 
the  heavy,  and  also  ploughed  in  deeper;  for  the  air  pene^ 
trates  the  light  soil  to  a  greater  depth,  and  sooner  acts  on 
the  manure.  In  heavy  land  the  straw,  if  not  so  much  de- 
composed, will  form  cavities  to  let  in  the  air,  and  allow  of  a 
more  regular  evaporation.  All  this  is  well  known  to 
most  farmers,  but  not  alwa^  striofly  attended  to.  It  ia 
better  to  manure  slightly  uid  often  than  to  put  on  a 
laige  quantity  at  once,  except  for  some  particular  crops, 
which  require  a  rich  earth  and  consume  mueh  manure, 
such  as  potatoes,  beet-root,  and  ruta-baga,  or  Swedish 
turnips,  whatever  some  authors  may  write  to  the  contrary, 
led  away  by  the  old  notion  that  roots  impoverish  the  soil 
less  than  seeds,  which  is  not  universally  the  case.  Any  ono 
who  has  raised  the  above-mentioned  roots  with  the  usual 
manuring,  and  drawn  them  off  the  land  to  be  consumed 
elsewhere,  will  acknowledge  that  his  subsequent  com  was  far 
inferior  to  that  which  bad  succeeded  beans,  tares,  or 
clover,  with  the  same  quanti^of  manure.  Those  who  do  not 
agree  in  this  opinion  may  readily  be  convinced  by  a  foir  trial. 

The  chief  use  of  cattle  on  an  arable  fhrm,  besides  those 
which  are  necesiary  for  the  operations  of  husbandry,  is  to 
produce  manure  for  the  land.  If  the  cattle  repay  their 
food  and  the  expense  and  risk  attending  their  koep,  the 
manure  is  sufficient  profit.  Even  with  a  moderate  loss, 
they  must  be  kept,  when  manure  cannot  be  purchased;  and 
a  portion  of  the  land  must  be  cultivated  solely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  cattle.  In  some  poor  soils  one-half  of  the  land 
is  not  too  much  to  produce  manure  sufficient  for  the  other 
half.  Tbe  loss,  if  any,  on  the  cattle  must  be  repaid  by  the 
increase  of  the  com  crops.  Manure  is'to  a  f^rm  what  daily 
food  is  to  an  animal ;  it  must  be  procured  at  any  sacrifice.  It 
is  better  to  let  land  remain  uncultivated  in  rough  pasture, 
as  was  onoe  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  Britain,  and  is  atill 
the  caaa  wi^  extensive  tracts  on  the  Continent,  than  to 
break  it  up  widwut  having  the  means  of  manuring  iL  A 
few  crops  may  be  obtained  at  first,  but  the  land  is  deterio- 
rated for  ever  after,  and  what  has  been  obtained  fhtm  it  is 
dearly  paid  for. 

Various  means  have  been  adopted  to  increase  the 
quantity  and  efficacy  of  manure.  The  simplest  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  cattle,  and  husband  their  manure. 
It  is  evident  that  to  let  cattle  run  in  loose  pastures  is  a  great 
toss,  not  only  on  account  of  the  dung  which  is  dropped,  and 
more  than  lost,  but  also  the  urine,  which  contains  the  vei^ 
essence  of  manure.  In  ell  coAntries  where  stall-feeding  is 
practised,  the  lands  are  highly  manured,  and  the  crops  mote 
certain  and  abundant.  With  this  system  is  connected  a 
much  more  econunieal  mant^mont  of  the  manure,  by 
keeping  the  litter  and  more  solid  parts  of  the  dung  strata 
from  the  tirine  and  liquid  parts,  whieh  are  collected  in  large 
reservoirs,  and  used  either  in  the  liquid  state,  and  applied 
immediately  to  tbe  laud,  or  in  the  formation  of  compost 
heaps,  with  earth  and  vegetable  substances  collected  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  straw  which  has  served  for  litter.  As 
this  is  a  subject  not  generally  known  and  seldom  carried 
into  practice  in  Britain,  we  will  dwell  a  Uttle  upon  it,  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  information  obtained  from  other  coun- 
tries, jMirticularly  from  the  husbandry  of  Flanders,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  published  in  The  Farmer's  series  of  the 
'library  of  Useful  Knowledge,*  Nos.  105,  106,  and  107. 

When  the  urine  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  solid 
dung  are  washed  into  a  reservoir  immediately  fVom  tbe 
stames,  its  strength  ean  he  much  more  rradilv  ascertained 
than  Then  they  axe  mixed  u^'with  strawj^^^i^i^^^t  a 
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yud.  The  specific  grarity  of  the  liquid  is  reculilv  atcor- 
tained  by  an  instrunient,  and  those  vno  ore  in  the  habit  of 
obserriag  this  liquid  manure  can  judj^  most  accurately  of 
its  strength,  and  of  the  di^ree  of  putrefaction  which  it  hie 
undergone. 

Notvithstandins  some  apparently  contradictory  opinions, 
it  ia  pretty  geaeraUy  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  had 
long  experience  of  its  use,  that  urine  and  similar  animal 
suwtanoes  have  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  soil,  when 
they  have  unde^ne  a  oertain  degree  of  putrefoction,  than 
when  tbey  are  used  in  a  freth  state,  ana  that  this  is  pro- 
duced with  the  least  loss  of  substance  when  the  liquid  has  . 
been  confined  in  close  vaulted  cisterns  which  admit  the  ex- 
ternal air  only  partially.    On  light  soils  this  liquid  has  a 
m(Mt  fertilising  effect,  if  it  is  used  ft'equently  in  small  por- 
tions at  a  time.   On  very  heavy  soils  this  ufiect  u  not  so 
apparent,  and  for  such  soils  the  liquid  is  accordingly  mixed 
with  sand  or  any  light  earth  before  it  is  applied ;  or,  instead 
of  using  it  at  once  upon  the  land,  it  is  poured  over  the  litter, 
which  has  been  collected  in  a  heap  or  in  a  yard,  after  hav- 
ing served  for  the  cattle.   Thin  litter,  having  been  deprived 
or^tbe  urine  which  would  otherwise  have  mixed  with  it, 
would  lot  very  slowly  and  produee  a  Ten  in&rior  kind  of 
manure,  unleu  it  were  moistened,  and  fermentation  were 
excited  by  pouring  the  half-putrefled  urine  over  it.   It  may 
be  objected  that  if  the  urine  is  only  collected  to  moisten 
the  straw  which  has  served  as  litter,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
let  it  be  mixed  at  first,  without  the  trouble  of  pumping  it 
up  and  tlie  expense  of  a  cistern  to  hold  it.   But  we  shall 
soon  see  that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference.   In  the  com- 
mon mode  of  collecting  farm-yard  dung,  the  straw  is  very 
unequally  impregnated  with  animal  matter:  at  one  time  it 
will  contain  a  large  portion  and  run  rapidly  into  fermenta- 
tion ;  at  another,  there  will  be  so  little,  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  beat  is  excited  in  it-   By  separating  the  urine 
and  Utter,  the  straw  will  go  much  further,  and  can  be  mixed 
with  the  urine  at  the  most  advanta^ua  time;  thus  it 
fmns  a  much  richer  manure  in  a  smaller  compass,  from 
not  being  so  mnoh  diluted  with  water.   Should  there  be  a 
deficiency  of  straw,  earth  or  sand  will  supply  itx  place,  in  as 
fiir  as  soaking  up  the  rich  juices;  for  the  addition  to  the 
manure  from  the  decomposition  of  the  straw  itself  is  very 
small  in  proportion  to  that  which  animal  juices  afford.  If 
the  liquid  is  collected  from  a  stable  or  a  yard  where  cattle 
are  kept  as  soon  as  it  is  produced,  and  is  carried  off  into  a 
cislem,  there  will  be  a  much  better  and  drier  bed  left  for 
the  cattle,  especially  if  the  rain  is  kept  off  by  light  shades. 
When  the  litter  is  soiled  to  a  certain  degree,  it  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  heap  in  a  proper  place,  where  its  conversion  into 
rich  dung  may  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  putrefying 
urine,  than  which  Dothing  will  so  soon  rot  vegetable  fibru, 
if  the  air  be  admitted  to  the  heap.  The  portion  which  is  not 
wstnted  for  some  time  may  be  left  to  decompose  more  slowly ; 
and  at  the  time  approaches  when  it  is  wanted  for  the  land, 
it  may  be  managed  so  oa  to  be  in  that  state  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  most  effbctiTe  in  the  improvement  of  ^e 
crcm. 

There  is  some  appearance  of  certainty  and  regularity  in 
this  mode  of  making  a  dunghill,  which  there  scarcely  is  in 
the  common  practice  of  accumulating  straw,  dung,  and 
urine  without  any  regularity  in  a  farm-yard,  turning  it  over 
when  the  cattle  leave  it  for  the  pastures,  and  carrying  so 
many  cart-loads  per  aero  on  the  land  to  be  manured,  with- 
out any  measure  of  its  compaiative  strettgth.  One  portion 
ia  often  almost  burnt  black,  and  another  appears  like  the 
ftesh  litter  of  the  stables,  not  being  even  thoroughly  soaked 
with  moisture.  It  is  true  that  good  farmers  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  their  dung-heaps,  and  endeavour  to  carry  out  the 
manure  in  a  proper  state;  but  how  much  more  readily 
would  this  be  accomplished  by  the  help  of  a  large  cistern 
full  of  the  richest  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  partial  putre- 
faction. In  those  situations  where  straw  bears  a  high  price, 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  a  cistern  might  not  permit  a 
considerable  profit  to  be  made  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 
the  straw,  without  any  diminution  of  the  manure  required 
for  the  fbrm,  since  for  light  soils  the  liquid  might  be  used 
alone,  and  for  stiffer  soils  it  might  be  mixed  into  a  compost 
with  earth,  chalk,  and  any  kind  of  refuse  vegetable  matter 
of  lees  value  thMi  straw.  It  was  an  opinion  expressed  by 
a  celebrated  agrioultutist  *  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that 
he  oonsidered  the  use  of  straw  in  dung  to  be  mer^y  as  a 
■pongs  to  hold  the  liquid  animal  matter  in  its  poxes  or  tubet. 
Mr,  Di  MItBbsv,  or  BoArrl,  Bw  Both,  la  SwItMdwd. 


In  fact,  straw  or  old  thatch  merely  rotten  by  long  exposore 
to  air  and  moisture  is  of  little  or  no  value  as  a  nunnre, 
although  it  will  sometimes  produce  good  potatoes,  by  ren- 
dering a  stiff  soil  pervious  and  porous ;  but,  in  a  light  ftoil, 
a  gallon  of  urine  is  worth  ten  times  its  weight  of  rotten 
straw.  This  doctrine  may  appear  Strang  to  aooie  sigrtcul- 
turists,  but  it  will  bear  the  test  of  exj>erimenl. 

The  great  uw  of  liquid  manure  on  hght  soils  is  to  impreg- 
nate them  with  soluble  matter,  whicb.  beinj;  difftueo. 
through  their  substance,  supplies  nourishmieiit  to  the  roou 
of  plants,  wherever  they  may  shoot  out-   It  may  be  applied 
to  the  land  at  any  time  before  the  seed  is  sown,  ana  sooa 
alter,  when  the  blado  springs  up  or  the  seed  begins  to  fonn; 
in  short,  whenever  the  plant  requires  fresh  nourishment,  or 
when  that  which  existed  in  the  soil  is  dicniuisbed.  Withutt 
liquid  manure,  the  poor  silicious  sands  of  Flandeiv  could 
nover  be  cultivated,  much  less  produce  crops  which  vie  -a 
quantity  and  quality  with  those  on  the  beat  soils.  Tb- 
quantitv  of  farm-yard  dung,  in  a  verr  rotten  state,  vh-ih 
this  soil  would  require  act^rding  to  the  couamon  8>-stem  lA 
manuring,  could  never  be  produced  by  all  tb«  straw  whirl: 
can  be  raised  upon  it  in  its  first  state  of  cultivation,  hui 
cattle  produce  wrine^  and  this  produces  roots  fiw  eattte. 
The  great  eflbct  of  liquid  manure  has  set  tba  farmen  oa 
finding  some  artificial  substitute  for  the  aim[^  urine  vA 
diluted  dung  of  cattle.   Such  substitutes  are  obtained 
mixinj^  all  kinds  of  refuse  animal  matter  with  water,  aR>l 
inducing  putrefaction.    The  emptyings  of  privies  fnxs 
towns  is  scarcely  a  substitute;  for  it  is  the  same  a^  ibe 
liquid  from  the  stables  in  a  more  concentrated  form ;  but 
the  refuse  of  oil-mills  and  various  manufactures,  when  di- 
luted and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  putrid  urine,  sooo  be- 
come assimilated  to  iL    This  becomes  a  branch  of  trade  Ja 
those  countries  where  nothing  will  grow  viibaut  manure, 
and  is  a  resource  where  an  increasing  fopaiauoa  demaatis 
the  culItTation  of  inferior  soils  to  si^y  the  necessary 
increase  of  food,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  peduce  from  tba^ 
which  are  naturally  fertile. 

The  increase  of  manure  by  the  (bnnation  of  conpoiit  is 
well  known  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  by  their  meauihs 
land  lias  in  many  districts  been  rendered  much  more  pro- 
ductive. The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  comyosu 
have  been  made,  is  that  of  impregnating  portions  of  earth 
with  those  parts  of  the  dung  of  cattle,  which,  from  want  of 
management  in  the  common  dunghills,  would  have  been 
dissipated  and  lost ;  and  also  accelerating  or  retarding  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  sul^ances  by  the  ad- 
dition of  earths,  such  as  chalk,  marl,  clay,  and  even  iand, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  compost  is 
to  be  used.  All  solid  manure  which  is  to  be  ploughed  in'.o 
the  ground  should  contain  certain  parts  already  soluble  ia 
wator,  which  promote  vegetation:  while  other  poniocts 
should  be  in  a  progressive  slate,  so  as  to  afford  a  successiii:i 
of  soluble  matter  by  a  gradual  and  slow  decompositioa. 
Though  we  have  set  forth  the  value  and  importance  of  liquid 
manure,  and  suggest  the  best  mode  of  applying  it,  we  wooll 
guard  against  its  being  supposed  that  solid  dung  may  be 
altogether  superseded  by  liquid.  Liquid  manure,  faowe^a 
active  and  immediately  effective,  soon  loses  its  power: 
whereas  solid  dung,  well  prepared  and  ploughed  into  the 
ground,  will  last  for  sevonu  crops.  It  is  the  judicious  use 
of  both  these  manures,  conjointly,  which  has  the  best  aiid 
most  permanent  effect.  The  dung  or  compost,  having'  been 
plougned  in  well,  requires  some  time  before  it  can  bare  uiy 
direct  efieot  on  the  germination  of  the  seed  or  tbe  nouti^- 
ment  of  the  phmL  The  liquid,  on  the  contratyi  acta  from 
the  moment  it  is  poured  on  the  sur&ce.  It  is  the  milk  of 
the  young  plant,  which  thrives  upon  it  and  stretches  out  its 
fibres  through  the  earth,  till  it  reaches  tbe  dung,  which, 
having  undergone  that  slow  transmutation  which  forms 
humus,  is  now  in  a  proper  state  to  supply  the  more  vigoroiM 
roots  with  sufficient  nourishmenL  It  is  evident  that  iltc 
growth  must  be  more  rapid  and  regular,  and  not  so  liable 
to  be  checked  from  want  of  proper  nourishment,  nor  are  the 
young  roots  in  danger  of  perishing  by  being  too  soon  cs- 
poitea  to  the  immediate  contact  of  rank  dung.  Every  ex*ir- 
tion  should  therefore  be  made  by  tho  industrious  husband- 
man to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  qualitv  of 
every  speraes  of  manure  both  solid  and  liquid:  and  iiere 
carefbl  experiment  can  alone  be  depended  upon.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  who  so  much  enlarged  the  sj^re  of 
chemical  icleuce  by  hii  diaoovmei,  hastily  asserted  that 
th«  dung  from  the  itaUet  and  3'^^Wt][^ 
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in  the  soil  u  soon  as  pouible.  becanse  vhen  it  is  col- 
lected in  a  dunghill  a  neat  portion  of  volatile  and  gaseous 
matter  escapes  into  tne  atmosphere.  But  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  show  whether  the  ammonia  or  hydrogen  which 
escapes  would  have  been  of  any  use  in  the  soil ;  perhaps 
this  exhalation,  instead  of  diminishing  the  value,  or 
even  the  bulk  of  the  manure,  actually  improved  it.  It  does 
not  appear  that  fermenting  dung  produces  carbonic  acid,  for 
a  man  may  sleep  on  hot  dung  witnout  much  danger,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  much  carbonic  acid  were  evolved ; 
the  ammmiia  is  produced  in  the  very  first  stage  of  de- 
compositicHi,  as  may  be  perceived  in  opening  the  door  of  a 
stable  where  horses  have  been  shut  up  for  some  time ;  but  a 
heap  of  manure  does  not  produce  the  same  eflTect  when  its 
first  heat  is  gone  off.  Most  observant  practical  farmers 
have  followed  a  contrary  practice,  and  let  their  dung  be 
tolerably  short  and  rotten  before  it  is  ploughed  into  the 
soil.  The  Flemings  pour  liquid  manure  on  the  small 
heaps  of  dung  in  the  field,  to  excite  fermentation  before 
they  spread  it  and  plough  it  in ;  some,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  the  manure  remain  spread  over  the  soil,  rolliqg  it  in 
order  to  pulverise  it  some  time  before  it  is  ploughed  in. 
Without  pretending  to  decide  between  these  oppfsite 
practices,  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  until  more  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  prooess  of  vegetation  and  deoompo- 
aition,  the  sure  experience  of  Uie  &rmer  ts  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  most  plausible  theories  of  men  of  seioioe, 
unless  they  are  suppwted  by  numwous  and  aeourately 
conducted  experiments  on  a  large  scale. 

In  the  formation  of  composts  the  principal  objects  are,  to 
regulate  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  substances,  and 
to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  manure  by  means  of  less  expen- 
sive materials  than  straw.  For  these  purposes  lime  or  chalk 
is  generally  used :  the  former,  in  its  caustic  state,  to  ac- 
celerate the  decomp(Wition  of  fibrous  matter  ;  the  latter  to 
add  to  the  mass,  and  absorb  any  portion  of  acid,  which  is 
always  produced  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  fermentation. 
The  mode  of  doing  this  is  so  generally  known,  that  it  is 
needless  to  describe  it:  we  shall  only  observe  that  the 
stiffest  clay  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  composts,  where 
better  soil  is  not  at  hand ;  and  for  light  lands,  the  stUTer  the 
clay  the  better^provided  it  be  thoroughlv  incorporated  with 
the  manure.  The  most  useful  materiu,  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, is  peat  or  turf.  This  may  be  laid  in  layers  with 
quick-lime  and  earth;  the  whole  being  well  soaked  with 
liquid  manure.  If  any  kind  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as 
fern,  broom,  the  tops  of  heath,  or  pond  weeds,  can  be  added, 
it  will  be  so  much  the  richer.  The  lime  and  urine,  acting 
on  the  peaty  matter,  decompose  its  tannin  and  transform  it 
into  buraua,  the  woody  fibre  is  dissolved,  and  the  whole 
mass,  when  .turned  over  and  well  mixed,  becomes  a  very 
rich  earth,  which,  being  spread  on  the  land  and  slightly 
ploughed  or  harrowed  in,  greatly  enriches  its  snrftce.  By 
this  means  many  poor  soiu  may  be  improved,  where  the 
cultivation  is  not  sufiiciently  extended  to  woduce  straw. 
Potatoes  grow  readily  in  peaty  soils  which  are  drained 
and  limed ;  and  the  potatoes  when  given  to  cattki  will  pro- 
duce sufficient  dung  and  urine  to  improve  the  laud  without 
much  straw  being  used. 

As  a  substitute  for  urine,  several  mixtures  of  animal  and 
saline  matters  have  been  tried,  which  are  supposed  to  re- 
semble it  in  composition.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
liquid  might  not  be  formed  artificially,  and  if  it  can  be  made 
with  cfaeap  materials,  which  may  be  obtained  in  abundance 
and  at  less  expense  than  by  keepiog  cattle,  it  would  be  a 
very  important  disoovery. 

Altliouffh  bones  have  been  treated  of  in  a  a^orate  article 
[BoNBs],  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  her^  that  if  some  easy 
means  of  dissolving  tbeir  sulwtance  were  diseovered,  they 
might  be  made  of  much  greater  use  than  they  now  are.  At 
present  they  are  put  in  with  the  seed  in  a  broken  state,  and 
as  they  remain  a  long  time  undeoomposed  in  the  soil,  their 
effect,  after  the  first  crop,  is  scarcely  perceptible,  unless  a 
very  large  quantity  is  usm.  By  mixing  dissolved  bones  in  a 
liquid  state  with  earth,  almost  all  the  component  parts  of 
urine  would  be  there. 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  the  subject  of  artificial 
liquid  manure  by  Mr.  Kimberley  of  Trotsworth  &xm, 
Surrey,  and  wo  understand  the  result  will  shortly  be  made 
public  by  subsoription. 

The  vaxiouB  substances  which  are  generally  enumerated, 
as  oceasimaUy  uaed  for  manure^  are  chiefly  the  nftiee  of 
manu&etnret,  ooniistinK  9i  eiKth%  HltBrOiw  oivaaie  suIh 
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stances.  Soapers'  waste  is  chiefly  lime  with  a  small  jtortEon 
of  alkalL  The  scrapings  of  leather,  born,  bones,  and  the 
reflise  of  the  shambles,  the  hair  or  wool  of  animals,  and 
rags  made  of  these,  may  be  all  classed  ti^ther.  They  must 
be  distinguished  as  acting  in  a  two-fold  manner ;  they  ab- 
sorb and  retain  moisture,  at  the  same  time  that  they  affbrd 
Douri^ment  by  their  gradual  decomposition.  Hence  the 
great  effect  produced  by  them  on  certain  plants,  such  as 
hops,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  effect  is  per- 
ceptible, especially  in  dry  porous  snis. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  animal  and  v<^table 
manures  produce  their  effieBt  by  giving .  nourishment  to 
plants  out  of  their  own  substance.  This  is  no  doubt  true  ( 
but  it  appears  also  that  they  have  a  power  of  absorption,  by 
which  they  attract  not  only  moisture  but  also  oxygen  fVom 
the  atmosphere,  and  probably  hydrogen  by  the  decompo* 
sition  of  tne  water.  Thus  the  elements  are  at  liberty  to 
form  new  combinations,  which  are  assisted  by  the  vital  action 
of  the  roots.  This  throws  no  great  light  on  the  subject,  but  it 
may  be  kept  in  mind,  to  prevent  erroneous  conclusions  being 
drawn  from  the  result  of  imperfect  experiments,  and  to  put 
us  on  our  guard  against  applying  the  general  principles  of 
chemistry  to  the  composition  and  use  of  manures  without 
carefully  atteoding  to  all  the  circumstances  and  watching 
all  the  appearances.  We  would  recommend  to  all  practioM 
fiirmers  to  note  down  every  particular  in  the  fbrmation  and 
application  <tf  the  manures  which  they  employ,  and  also  their 
apparent  dTeol.  It  will  reauire  some  years  to  enable  a  man 
to  draw  just  conclusions,  but  the  data  will  thus  be  esta- 
blished, and  more  will  be  discovered  by  such  a  course  than 
by  all  the  experiments  which  can  be  made  on  a  small  scale. 

There  is  one  substance  which  has  been  highly  extolled  as 
a  manure,  but  which  is  scarcely  known  by  name  in  English 
agriculture.  This  is  called  urate,  bdng  a  compound  of 
urine  and  plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  formed  by  mixing  sand  and 
burnt  gypsum  with  urine,  and  forming  a  hud  compound, 
which  is  afterwards  reduced  to  powder.  The  Royal  Society 
of  Agriculture  at  Paris  caused  some  experiments  to  be 
made  with  tbismanurefor  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with 
those  which  are  known  to  be  most  eflbctive,  such  as  dried 
nightsoil,  pigeons*  dung,  &e.  The  result  was  in  favour  of 
the  urate  for  the  duration  of  its  effect  on  luoem  in  a  lifcht 
soil,  whore  the  portion  manured  with  the  un^e  produced 
the  greatest  return  at  the  third  and  fourth  cuttings,  when 
the  nightsoil  and  pigeons'  dung  bad  lost  a  portion  of  their 
effect  It  requires  a  moist  season  to  act  powerfully.  When 
mixed  with  dried  nightsoil  its  effect  on  various  crops  was 
very  great.  But  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  this  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  urate  chiefly,  or  to  the  dried  nightsoil. 
Its  etfect  on  potatoes  was  superior  to  that  of  the  dried  night- 
soil. It  might  be  worth  while  to  repeat  these  experiments, 
which  may  be  found  detailed  in  ihaDielioimairettAgrieui- 
ttirwiVaA^iie,  in  Svola.8vo.,  Paris,  1888.  If  it  should  nunish 
a  substitute  for  bone^  it  would  be  very  valuable,  as  it  could 
be  obtained  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  from  largo 
towns. 

The  ashes  of  v^table  substances  which  have  been  burnt 
in  the  open  air  contain  a  great  portion  of  potass,  with  some 
fine  earths.  They  are  coruequently  very  effective  in  stimu- 
lating v^;etation  on  lands  which  contain  a  good  portion  of 
humus.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  a  top-dressing  on  young 
clovers  and  grasses;  and  wherever  there  is  an  appearance  of 
sourness  in  the  grass  wood-ashes  are  of  great  use.  It  is 
however  seldom  that  wood-ashes  are  used  as  manure  until 
the  greater  part  of  the  alkali  has  been  extracted ;  but  what 
the  iurJlMe  of  the  land  is  pored  off  and  the  dry  aodi  are 
bum^  the  aihee  which  resnlt  tnm  this  ojieration  are  very 
effective  in  producing  a  good  crop  without  any  other 
manure.  [Pabino  and  Burnino.]  The  reflise  oshea 
from  bleachers'  and  soap-boilers'  premises  have  still  some 
portion  of  alkali  in  Inem,  and  as  they  contain  lime 
'  and  other  earths  in  a  very  divided  state,  their  effect 
on  the  soil  is  very  perceptible.  Searsalt  has  been  ex- 
tolled  and  decried  at  different  times,  owing  probably  to  the 
di£^nt  circumstances  under  which  it  has  oeen  tried.  In 
a  very  small  quantity  sea-salt  may  have  •  beneficial  effect 
on  the  soil.  Urine  contains  a  great  deal  it,  and  in  the 
formation  of  composts  sea-water  has  been  fotud  to  hasten 
the  putre&etion  of  the  animal  and  v^table  matters  which 
they  oontwned,  probably  by  absorbiug  moisture,  which  is 
essentia  to  putrefaction.  Quick-lime  slaked  with  sea- 
water  and  mixed  with  sand  forms  a  mortar  which  attracts 
moiBtun  w  attnigly  that  walls  built  witlric  Jff'^f^ 
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The  experimenti  which  have  hitherto  been  made  on  arti- 
flcial  manum  have  not  been  tufficieatljr  varied  to  lead  to 
any  Terr  accurate  oonclations  ai  to  their  eomparatiTO  merin, 
and  the  reeulu  have  not  been  itated  with  the  minuteneta 
vhich  would  mike  them  a  foundation  ftir  pnetie^  rnlei. 
There  it  a  wide  Held  open  to  the  cbemiit  and  the  ioientifio 
■griculturit^  and  many  important  diaooveriei  no  doubt 
irould  be  the  reault  of  patient  and  accurate  inTostigation. 

MANURING,  in  horticulture*  reouiret  to  be  eonstdered 
in  a  somewhat  diflerant  light  from  that  proeew  as  applied 
to  agricultural  purpoaea.  Thii  is  necessary  because  of  the 
variety  of  plants,  possessinfl;  different  oonstilutional  habits, 
to  which  the  gardener  is  required  to  turn  his  attention,  and 
also  because  of  the  different  results  which  are  expected  in 
horticulture  and  agriculture.  In  preparing  the  present 
arlifle  the  writer  has  couflned  himself  to  simple  jmctical 
Acts,  and  has  adverted  only  occasionally  to  chemical  ex- 
planations. In  the  present  state  of  our  knovledge  of  that 
branch  of  inquiry,  improved  a*  it  is  nnee  the  time  of 
Davy,  opinions  are  ttUl  too  vam  and  unsettled  to  afford 
the  cultivator  a  satiibetory  Kdution  of  the  phyaieal  pro- 
blema  su^eated  hj  the  conmoneit  Auits  in  the  art  of  ma< 
During. 

The  gardener  is  caHed  upon  to  enltinte  speoiei  from  al- 
raoiit  every  kind  of  khI  on  the  surface  of  the  glob^-  inter- 
mediate between  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert  and  the 
most  fertile  alluvial  land  continually  enriched  by  the  decay 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  considerable  caution  is  requisite  in  applying  manure  and 
in  determining  the  quanlity  or  quality  suited  to  the  respeo- 
tive  constitutions  of  the  various  subjecta  which  the  horti- 
culturist takes  under  his  care.  Thus,  althoi^^  many  [4ants 
can  scarcely  receive  too  much  manure,  oth«^  aneh  aa  the 
resinous  trees,  are  aetually  killed  by  it 

llie  kind  of  manure  chiefly  used,  and  frequently  the  only 
kind  proeurable  by  the  gardener,  is  that  deriM  from  the 
ftrm-yard;  consisting  chiefly  of  the  dung  of  horses  or  of 
homed-eattie,  more  or  less  mixed  with  Utter.  Formerly  it 
was  very  generally  the  custom  to  take  advantage  of  the  beet 
resulting  firom  the  fermentation  of  such  dung  in  hot-bed 
forcing,  and  there  are  still  some  objects  for  whieli  this 
kind  IS  found  preferable  [Hot-Bed];  but  since  the  hot- 
water  system  of  heating  has  received  so  many  improvemeati, 
the  continued  fermentation  and  consequent  degree  of  de- 
composition which  dung  undergoes  in  hot-beds  is  rendered 
a  less  important  means  of  (Staining  artiSeial  warmth,  and 
consequently  it  becomes  the  more  important  to  inquire 
whether  manure  is  most  beneSdally  afmlied  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  as  some  have  advooated,  or  in  a  atate  as 
recent  as  possible,  no  ftnnentmtion  being  pennitted  pfevious 
to  its  deposition  in  the  soil. 

It  is  said  that  rotten  dungoontains  more  humin,  we^t 
for  wei^t,  than  fresh  dung.  But  the  experiment,  in  order 
to  be  just,  would  require  to  be  tried  with  two  equal  quanti- 
ties of  fresh  dung,  one  of  thom  beino;  analyzed  at  the  tinw, 
and  Iho  other  after  being  subjected  "to  the  requisite  d^ree 
of  decomposition ;  for  the  latter  process  will  of  course  occa- 
sion a  diminution  of  weight,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account.  If  the  fertilising  power  of  manure  can  ha  proved 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  humin  which  it  oon- 
tains,  and  if  the  quantity  of  this  ha  ai  great  u  in  the  more 
bulky  form  of  unrotten  dung,  the  ooneentnted  slate  woatd 
certainlr  be  pralhrable.  in  point  of  economy,  on  aeoonnt  of 
the  saving  in  labour  and  carriage;  but  in  the  preeent  state 
of  knowledge  this  cannot  be  asserted,  and  until  tbeoriea 
become  reconciled  with  each  other,  and  with  experienot^  the 
latter  must  form  the  only  safe  guide  in  practice. 

If  dung  oontains  a  large  proportion  of  litter,  and  perticu 
larly  if  the  latter  be  in  a  dry  state,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
subject  it  in  nearly  all  cases  to  a  moderate  d^ree  of  fer- 
mentation, asMsted  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture, 
in  order  that  the  fibre  of  the  straw  may  be  reduced  into  a 
state  permeable  by  the  spongioles  of  plants,  and  eithv  be- 
oome  sufficiently  dissolved  for  aflbrding  nourishment  itself, 
or  serve  in  the  flnt  instanoe  aa  en  absorbent  reservoir  for 
snhitaneaaofatillgreatiaraDlttbility.  Where  such  preparation 
fau  not  been  attended  to,  litter  has  been  ftaquently  observed, 
when  tamed  out  the  ground  after  a  dry  summer,  to  be 
■till  in  a  dry  musty  state,  having  evidently  been  of  little 
beneAttotheciop;  end  inthe  caeaefmuiyphutSiWhieh 


require  much  mannn^  litter  in  thb  etata  would  actual:; 
prove  very  injurious.  But  if  the  dung  be  what  ta  terme>! 
short,  containing  little  straw,  and  tlwt  well  saturated  vf.i 
the  liquid  prooMds  of  the  stalls,  it  may  be  dug  in  withoi 
fermentation  for  most  kiteben-nuden  cropa,  provided  it  i: 
well  divided  and  pnqpariy  mixecT irith  the  soil  sn  diggir^ 
tiencbing  in.  Aiis  it  neeesseiy  in  ell  caeea,  bat  mo.'v 
especially  to  when  the  manure  ii  api4ied  llreah  ;  Ibr  <h>ea>-: 
is  often  inducud  hy  the  roota  entenng  into  maaass  coiie:i- 
tuted  of  particular  auhatancei  which  either  wholly  or,  at  i 
events,  too  powerAiUy  predomhiate  over  the  propw  natri(.TE 
solutions. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  is  of  a  vet  and  sr.? 
nature^  then  long  unrotted  dung  is  most  proper,  because 
straws  form  so  many  minute  drains  which,  to  speak  Uxhs.- 
eally,  keep  the  ground  open ;  and  in  such  soils,  by  mcaoi  ..' 
littery  manure  and  drilling,  a  crop  of  potatoes,  for  exac^'-, 
can  be  raised  very  superior  in  quantity  and  qualilv  to  ..i: 
obtained  from  the  application  of  rotten  dung.    In  this 
the  previous  reduction  of  iha  fibre  of  the  straw  is  nut  re- 
quisite ;  for  the  moisture  of  saeh  soils  is  sulBcicnt  to  efe:: 
this  by  degrees,  end  whilst  the  proeess  of  growth  is  g^i^- 
on.   The' authority  of  Miller  may  be  adduoed  on  this  slI- 
jeot ;  in  bis  *  Gardener's  Dictionary,*  ho  observes,  '  In  m 
cold  moist  land.  I  have  frequently  seen  new  faorsfrdur^- 
buried  u  it  came  from  the  stables,  and  always  obsene. 
that  the  crops  have  succeeded  better  than  where  the  grousi 
was  dressed  with  very  rotten  dung.' 

On  the  other  hand,  dung'  that  has  been  moderately  ^e^ 
mented,  and  frequently  turned  over,  so  as  to  he  easily  nr: 
with  a  spade,  is  the  most  proper  for  such  trees  as  requi:; 
manure,  or  fbr  slow-^wing  crops,  where  the  roots  have  a 
remain  for  yean  in  contact  with  it  If  the  heat  arisiag  fmm 
fermentation  do  not  exceed  100"  Fahr,  Sir  Humphry  ihrj 
eonsiders  that  but  little  loss  will  srao  itom  the  pzwreis. 
With  r^ardto  trees  and  many  perenntil  plants,  no  more  in- 
jury would  be  incurred  by  using  flresh  done  inst<wid  of 
rotten,  for  the  flnt  season,  or  rather  irtiilal  TagBtation  con- 
tinued active;  but  after  the  roots  become  needy  dranani; 
canker  or  disease  of  some  sort  is  apt  to  ensue.  The  roots 
may  have  grown  luxurianUy  during  the  sammer ;  hat  when 
they  are  arrested  by  the  approach  of  winter,  decompoeitijQ 
will  still  be  going  on  amongst  the  materials  on  which  tbn 
feed,  and  uese  materials  may  perhaps  be  ehemicaOf 
changed,  at  all  events  vitiated  for  the  purpose  of  nourisb- 
ment,  before  the  roots  are  again  called  to  actioru 

These  remarks  relate  chiefly  to  the  description  of  mancir 
which  ii  most  generally  used.  Other  substances  which  ut 
or  may  he  suocessfully  applied  to  iffomote  the  growth  :.' 
vegetation  are  exceedingly  nnmeioiu;  and  although 
would  be  impossible  to  partkmlarise  them,  they  may  nere^ 
tiieless  be  mode  guffielently  known  by  atating  that  ifcer 
consist  ofr— 

1.  All  animal  snbstaaras  without  exception. 

S.  The  excnmentiiioua  seeretione  of  aU  aninoals. 

3.  All  kinds  of  vegetable  mbataneeib  in  me  state  or 
another. 

4.  A  few  mineral  snbitanees,  of  which  one  of  the  pro* 

cipal  is  lime. 

Animal  substances  are  very  powerful  manures,  and  re- 
quire to  be  attenuated  or  diluted  befcwe  plants  can  derive 
nourishment  from  them,  or  in  fact  before  either  roots  or 
tops  can  be  safely  brought  within  their  contact  If  the 
roots  of  a  idant  be  wholly  immersed  in  oil  or  in  Moot^  that 
plant  win  be  deitn^ed.  Blood  is  one  of  those  liquid  ma- 
nures which  is  occasionally  supplied  to  plants  so  ntualed  ai 
to  render  bulky  manure  inapplicable ;  but  it  should  unqcu- 
tienably  be  copiously  diluted  with  water.  Oily  manure^ 
such  as  blubber  for  instance,  which  will  not  dilute  witk 
water,  must  be  divided  by  earthy  matter  or  other  snb* 
stances,  by  which  means  a  large  surfece  will  be  exposed  ta 
atmospheric  agency.  Oil  is  impervious  to  air  ana  water; 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  tilX  substaoKS 
impervious  to  these  elements  are  unlit  for  the  purpose  of 
vegetable  nourishment,  and  must  therefore  be  subjected  to 
some  mode  of  decomposition  in  order  to  render  them  avsTi- 
able.  Supposing  a  mass  &t  o3y  substance  equal  to  one 
euhie  foot  wen  isolated,  the  snrnce  exposed  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  (hy  wUeh  soluble  matter  in  such  subatanees,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  is  produced)  is  864  square 
inches.  If  however  this  mass  be  separated  by  any  sub- 
stonoB  sufficiently  porouft  to  admit  air.  saeh  ei  earth,  the 
■ir  wiU  pemde  ermry  iatentiee^  V*^^ J'99!^l¥f  'Mm- 
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positioQ  will  be  rajadlf  brought  about.  Brnns  are  another 
xbrni  oPanimal  matter  maoh  emplqjred,  and  of  oouiiderable 
energy,  especially  ia  oaleareoui  soila.  provided  they  ate 
reduced  into  tmall  fivgments  and  fermeDled  before  being 
used.  Gu^nen  often  use  them  in  that  itate  for  forcing 
strawberries,  ancU  reduced  to  dust,  as  a  top-dressing  for 
Wwna. 

The  liquid  {tortions  of  excrementitious  manure  likewise 
require  either  to  be  diluted  with  water  or  to  receive  an  ad- 
mixture of  soil  before  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
roots  of  plaQts.  In  the  case  of  trees  with  roots  lying  deep 
in  the  ground,  sudi  dilution  is  not  always  necessary ;  bu^ 
generalfy  speaking,  adherence  to  the  rule  is  advisable. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  recommends  covering  dead  animals 
with  five  or  six  times  tbeir  bulk  of  soil  mixed  with  one 
part  of  lime.  This,  when  mixed,  it  may  be  observed,  will 
still  form  a  very  stnuig  manore,  and  for  some  plant*  uneh 
too  strong  j  but  for  such  as  the  vine  it  will  form  a  valuable 
compoat,  partioulariy  if  broken  bones  are  mixed  with  it. 

Manures  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  require 
little  preparation  if  they  consist  of  such  plants  as  are 
ehtedy  parenchymatous,  such  as  the  brasaica  tribe;  their 
substance  is  easily  soluble,  and  they  may  therefore  be  turned 
fresh  into  the  soil.  The  period  of  their  growth  when 
this  is  most  beneficially  performed  in  before  thev  run  to 
seed.  Weeds  may  even  be  used  with  great  advantage, 
if  properly  prepared;  but  bad  consequences  may  result 
ftom  their  seeds  rendering  the  ground  foul,  and  thus 
occasioning  much  expenditure  of  labour  to  extirpate  them 
again.  SMds,  it  u  well  known,  will  not  germinate  without 
air ;  bat  with  this,  and  sufficient  heat  and  moisture,  nothing 
oan  preroit  tliem  from  germinating.  Therefore  if  weeds 
be  thrown  into  a  heap  and  turned,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
fSsrmentation  is  encouraged  till  the  heat  is  fully  equal  to 
that  which  would  natunilly  cause  the  germination  of  the 
seeds,  taking  can  that  the  outside  be  turned  into  the 
centre,  no  danger  will  arise  from  using  such  manure  after 
the  process  has  been  continued  sufficiently  long  for  the 
germination  of  the  slowest  vegetating  seeds  which  the  heap 
may  contain,  because  under  these  circumstances  the  young 
plants  will  bo  continually  perishing  as  the  heap  Is  turned 
over  from  week  to  week.  There  are  many  aquatic  plants 
that  will  not  grow  on  dry  ground,  and  a  preparation  similar 
to  the  above  is  not  essential  for  the  purpose  of  killing  their 
seeds  before  their  applieatirai  to  dry  ground,  which  is  no^  as 
it  w«e,  their  proper  element. 

Yeast  is  a  most  powerihl  vegetable  manure,  especially  if 
employed  in  a  state  of  putrenolion ;  but  it  requires  to  be 
diluted 'with  water  till  it  appears  of  the  colour  of  very 
small  beer.  Applied  in  that  state,  it  has  extraordinary 
power  in  stimulatiug  the  growth  of  annual  crops  of  all 
kinds;  but  its  effects  are  by  no  means  permanent;  for 
lawns  however  it  is  a  restorative  manure  of  great  value. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  malt-dust 

It  is  observed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  that  mere  woody 
fibre  seems  to  be  the  only  vegetable  substance  that  abso- 
lutely requires  fermentation  to  render  it  nutritive  to  plants; 
and  he  instances  tanners*  spent  bark  as  a  substance  very 
absorbent  and  retentive  of  mokture,  yet  not  penetraUe  by 
the  roots  of  plants;  or  it  might  ratiierfaave  been  said,  not 
capable  of  aflwding  nonrishment,  frtm  the  predominance  of 
some  noxious  principle,  which  requires  to  be  decomposed ;  for 
when  this  principle  is  broken  down  by  formentation,  plants, 
as  may  be  observed  in  bark-beds,  Boot  very  readily  id  tan. 
This  deleterioift  prindple  is  the  tannin  which  bark  con- 
tains, and  the  reason  of  its  noxious  effects  upon  plants  is 
that  it  precipitates  the  asotised  matter  in  which  roots 
abound,  and  the  presence  of  which,  in  an  organisable  state, 
is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  roots.  (Payen,  in  Ann. 
Sc.,  new  series,  iii.  16.)  Inert  peaty  matter  is  a  substance  of 
the  same  kind,  and  will  remain  for  years  exposed  to  air  and 
water  without  undergoing  change.  When  peat  becomes 
iuwt,  it  ia  in  vain  to  attempt  to  grow  any  sort  of  pbmt  m  it; 
but  nothing  ii  more  certain  than  tiut  if  dndned  of  sti^ant 
mosture  and  mixed  with  lime  and  dung,  it  will  beoome  very 
fertile  for  most  eropa.  It  oftni  happens  that  peat  or  bog- 
mould,  frequentl;r  procured  at  a  great  expense  for  American 
plants,  becomes  inert ;  in  such  cases,  a  good  result  would 
be  obtained  by  turning  out  the  peat  and  mixing  it  up  in  a 
heap  with  a  quantity  of  leaves  or  f^h  litter  suffieient  to 
promote  a  moderate  d«ree  of  fermentatimi ;  then,  as  in  tbe 
cose  of  tan,  it  will  afford  nourishment  IM  1^  from  a 
State  of  MBismmi^  beooao  T«liuUe. 


Of  mineral  mannns,  Hme  is  tbe  most  useful.  It  is  not 
recommended  for  soils  that  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
soluble  vegetable  matter ;  hut  it  produoes  excellent  e^ts 
in  such  as  abound  in  inert  vegetable  fibre.  Gype um,  which 
is  found  in  the  ashes  of  grasses,  proves  a  manure  for  lawns. 

Common  salt  is  sometimes  employed  in  minute  portions ; 
especially  in  combination  with  vegetable  matter,  in  the  in- 
stance of  sea-weeds,  in  which  ease  it  is  found  of  good  qualihr 
for  fruit-trees  and  kitcben-guden  crops ;  but  vegetable  Ufo 
is  certainly  destroyed  by  it,  if  applied  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  Exceptions  may  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  marine 
plants;  the  Samphire  (CrithmummaritimumX  forexample, 
requires  it  when  cultivated  in  inland  districts ;  and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  vegetable  inhabitants  of  tbe  great  salt 
plains  of  Asia.  Wood-ashes,  which  consist  principally  of 
vegetable  alkali  united  to  carbonic  acid,  are  a  good  manure, 
hut  of  short  dnntion,  and  tiiey  leave  peaw  soil  in  a  worse 
state  than  before  thmr  application.  Ilie  burning  of  such 
soil  cannot  therefore  be  tbo  much  reprehended,  although 
strongly  advocated  by  some  who  have  been  led  away  by  the 
immediate  result  of  one  or  two  enormous  crops.  The  appli- 
cation of  dung  and  lime,  of  composts  of  clay,  marl,  scour- 
ings  of  ditches,  &c.,  would  render  peat  permanently  fertile, 
more  especially  so  when  draining  is  judiciously  attended  to. 

There  is  no  considerable  number  of  plants  to  which  ma- 
nure is  prejudicial.  Coniferous  species  of  all  kinds  are 
affected  most  injuriously  by  it,  and  it  requires  to  bo  given 
very  sparingly  to  all  trees  which  yield  gum  in  their  bark, 
especially  stone-fruits,  such  as  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  and 
nectarines.  To  many  however  it  apprars  to  be  useless; 
orchidaceous  plants  for  instance,  which  it  is  now  the  foshion 
to  cultivate  so  extensively,  seem  insensible  to  its  applica- 
tion in  any  form  yet  thought  of;  and  American  plants  in 
general  scarcely  require  it,  unless  the  peat  in  which  they 
are  grown  be  regarded  as  a  Und  of  manure. 

MANUSCRIPTS.  [Palaogkapht.] 

MANU'ZIO,  ALDO,  born  in  1447,  at  Baasiano  in  tbe 
Papal  State,  studied  at  Rome  and  at  Ferrara.  He  became 
intunate  with  Pico,  count  of  Mirandola,  and  with  Alberto 
Pio,  lord  of  Carpi,  with  whose  assistance  he  established  a 
printing-press  at  Venice.  The  art  of  printing  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Italy  from  Germany  by  two  Benedictine 
monks,  called  Sweinheim  and  Pannartz,  who  primed  the 
works  of  Lactantius  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco  in  1465. 
This  was  the  first  book  printed  in  Italy.  In  1469  two  other 
Germans  from  Speyer  established  printing-presses  at  Ve- 
nice, and  soon  after  the  art  spread  rapidly  through  Italy. 
The  first  Greek  book  was  printed  at  Milan,  and  the  first 
Hebrew  types  were  used  at  Soncino  near  Cremona.  Ni- 
cholas Jennson.  a  Frenchman,  establiiibed  a  printing-press 
at  Venice  in  1471,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  elegance 
of  its  types.  But  Aldo  Manuzio  surpassed  all  other  pnnters 
of  his  time  in  the  correctness  of  his  books.  Being  a  man  of 
learning  as  well  as  a  printer,  and  having  an  extraordinary 
zeal  for  his  profession,  he  procured  the  most  correct  MSS. 
fh)m  distant  countries,  and  he  established  an  academy  in 
his  house,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  assistance  in  the 
superintendence  of  his  publications.  Bern  bo  and  Navagero 
were  among  tbe  members  of  that  society.  Ihe  first  pimli? 
cations  of  Aldo  speared  about  1490:  the  first  with  a  date 
in  1 494.  In  this  year  he  published  the  poem  of  *  Hera  and 
Leander'  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  shortly  after  the  Gram- 
mar of  Lascaris,  and  that  of  Gaza,  with  Ihraoriius,  and 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  He  invented  a  new  sort  of  type^ 
which  was  light  and  resembled  writing,  called  by  the 
Italiaiu '  corsivi,'  and  known  to  other  nations  by  the  name 
of '  Italic.*  In  this  type  he  printed  the  Latin  clasBtcs.  A 
list  of  the  Aldine  editions  was  published  at  Padua  in  1790 : 
'  Serie  delle  ediiioni  Aldine  per  wdine  alfabetico  e  crono- 
logico ;'  and  a  still  more  complete  catalogue  has  been  since 
published  at  Puis  by  Reoouard :  '  Annales  de  llmprimerie 
oes  Aides,  ou  Histdre  des  trois  Manuces  et  de  leurs  editions^' 
t  v(ds.  12ma.,  1803;  a  second  edititm  of  which,  in  3  vols^ 
was  poUished  in  1826,  and  a  third,  much  improved,  in  one 
voL  Sto,  Psri^  1834.  It  is  said  that  the  Greek  books  of 
Aldus  are  less  eorreet  than  his  Latin  and  Italian  prints: 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  his  Greek  books  are  often 
printed  Aom  a  single  MS.,  and  that  an  imperfect  one;  a 
circumstance  however  that  renders  some  of  his  Greek  books 
very  valuable  at  present,  as  being  tolerably  foithful  tran- 
scripts of  MSB.  either  now  lost  or  not  always  aocessiUe. 
These  editions,  especially  when  upon  large  paper,  han  oftan 
Ml4  in  Dwtea  times  fox  ooniUbcabltt  sumk^  . 
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Aldo  eorapUiat  in  semul  of  hUpfeban  of  Cha  difienltie* 
which  he  ezperien(Md,and  the  iutenie  labour  which  h«  had 
to  undei^  in  his  proilnuuoD,  to  which  he  deroted  hit  whole 
life.  He  died  at  Venice  iu  IftU,  with  the  well-merited  re- 
putation of  being  not  only  an  accurate  printer,  but  a  good 
■eholar.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  and  Groek  Gram- 
mar, a  Greek  and  Latin  Dictionary  (the  Qnt  of  ita  kind), 
and  several  other  works.  His  son  'nolo  Manuzio  succeeded 
him  in  tlie  direction  of  his  printing  establishment.  Paolo 
vas  a  man  of  learning,  an  author,  and  a  critic  His  prin- 
cipal works  are:  1,  *  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  liber  de 
liegibus,'  fol.  1569;  2, '  De  Comitiia  Romauorum;*  3,  De 
Senatu  Romano ;'  4,  *  De  Civitate  Romana  ;*  besides  notes 
and  commentaries  on  Cicero's  Epistles  and  Orations. 

MAP  (Latin.  mapfM^  a  napkin ;  F^anoh.  nugppemomlet 
a  map  of  the  world). 

A  map  is  a  rapreaentation  of  the  sur&oe  of  a  sphere^  or 
a  portioa  of  a  ^hero  on  a  plane.  The  name  however  is 
conunonly  applied  to  those  plane  drairings  which  represent 
the  fbrm,  extent,  position,  and  other  partieulati  of  the 
various  oountriea  of  the  earth. 

Maps  or  delineations  resembling  them  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  were  coeval  with  the  earliest  geographic  knowledge, 
for  we  can  scarcely  conceive  such  knowledge  to  exist  in  a 
nation  at  all  ^without  being  accompanied  by  some  attempts 
at  illustrations,  however  rude  and  defective,  by  means  of 
linear  representations  on  a  plane  surface.  It  is  not  possible 
indeed  to  fix  the  time  of  these  first  attempts  to  construct 
mapa,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  tuppMing  that  the 
Israelites  were  not  altogether  ignonuit  of  the  art ;  for  we 
find  Joshua  commanding  his  selected  men  in  the  following 
terms :  '  Ye  shall  therefore  describe  the  land  into  seven 
parts,  and  bring  the  description  hither  to  me,  that  I  may  cast 
lols  for  you  here  before  the  Lord  our  God.'  {Joih.,  xviii.  6.) 
This  knowledge  of  the  Israelites  was  most  probably  derived 
from  the  Egyptians.  The  eec^raphical  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks,  as  exhibited  in  the  Homeric  poems,  comprehended 
only  a  small  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  allusion  m  them  to  any  mode  of  delineating 
or  representing  the  surface  of  a  country.  In  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  even  earlier, 
we  know  that  the  Greek  nation  was  widely  diffused  by  colo- 
nisation, which,  combined  with  their  spirit  for  ciHnmeroial 
entwwise,  must  have  grmtly  extended  their  gec^jraphical 
knowledge.  In  their  maritime  adventuiea  thw  are  said  to 
have  been  assisted  by  the  nautical  maps  of  the  PhcBnieiant ; 
hut  however  this  may  be,  we  have  no  account  of  anything 
deserving  the  name  of  maps  before  those  of  Anaximander  the 
Milesian,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  first  to  construct  a 
nap  of  the  world.  There  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (iii.  136) 
which  may  perhaps  indicate  something  like  an  attempt  at 
mapping  a  coast.  Certain  Persians,  being  commissioned  by 
Darius  I.,  sailed  from  Sidon  in  Phoenicia  to  the  coasts  of 
Bellas,  which  they  examined  and  *  registered,'  or  *  recorded ' 
iiirtKf^^vTo),  till  they  arrived  as  far  as  Tarentum  in  Italy. 
The  map  of  Aristag(^s  of  Miletus  is  also  deserving  our 
especial  attention,  from  ita  being  so  particularly  described  by 
Herodotus  (vO*  and  from  ita  likewise  being  among  the  first 
maps  on  record,  at  least  in  Greece.  Aristagoraa.  in  bis  intw- 
view  with  Cleomenes,  kin^  of  Sparta,  on  the  occasion  of  so^- 
citing  his  assistance  against  the  Persians,  is  described  as 
mppearing  before  Cleomenes  '  with  a  tablet  of  copper  in  his 
hand,  upon  which  was  inscribed  every  known  part  of  the 
habitable  world,  the  seas,  and  the  rivers.*  Notwithstanding 
the  imposing  character  of  this  description,  some  have 
thought  that  we  should  not  receive  it  too  literally ;  and  that 
this  map  was  probably  nothing  more  than  an  itinerary  of 
the  country  between  Sardis  and  Susa.  Itinerary  maps  of 
the  places  of  encampment  were  almost  indispensable  to  the 
commanders  of  armies ;  Diognetus  and  Beton  are  mentioned 
(Pliny,  Nat.  HUU  vL  1 7)  as  the  surveyors  of  the  marches  of 
Alexander,  who  was  vcvy  carefiil  in  examining  the  measures 
of  his  surveyors,  and  in  obtaining  his  descriptions  from  the 
most  skilfhl  nersons.  The  leience  of  gec^raphy  made  rapid 
advanoas  nnoer  Eratosthenes  [Eratostbsnbs  ;  Gkoora- 
phyI  who  had  the  great  merit  of  reducing  geogrwhy  to  a 
tegular  system,  and  of  founding  it  upon  solid  princimes.  He 
introduced  into  his  map  a  regular  parallel  of  latitude,  which 
he  accomplished  by  tracing  a  line  over  certain  places  whose 
longest  day  was  observed  to  be  of  the  same  length.  This 
parallel  extended  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  moun- 
tains of  India,  passing  through  the  island  of  Rhodes ;  and 
team  its  osntnl  position  with  respect  to  the  principal  antient  \ 


natbns.  it  beeune  a  standard  of  rebianee  U  tlie  maps 
this  period.  Soeeeeding  gei^iapfam  made  many  a-tteiup 
to  determine  the  longitude  of  places  by  meaanrementa  • 
this  line,  but  with  no  great  success.  Eratosthenes^  in  ai 
dition  to  the  parallel  above  mentioned  and  other  panllel 
undertook  to  draw  a  meridian  from  Meioe  throueh  Syet 
to  Alexandria  (Strabo,  iL  114),  and  also  to  determine 
earth's  circum£arenoe  by  the  actual  measurement  of 
portion  of  one  of  its  great  circles.  These  diaooveries  sl 
improvements  very  materially  affected  the  dimeosions  of  l 
the  antient  maps;  and  from  this  time  the  coanectK: 
between  astronomy  and  gec^rapby  was  so  tax  established  l 
to  ensure  an  advantage  to  the  latter  by  every  siivanoe  j 
the  fbrmer.  This  was  eminently  the  oase  in  the  discoveries 
of  Hipparohns,  who  fixed  the  constructioD  of  maps  oo  i 
mathemaiioLl  basis,  and  enabled  the  geogiwpber  to  lay  dove 
his  latitudes  and  longitudes  upon  certain  {winciplea. 

To  Strabo  we  are  chiefly  mdebted  for  our  infonna'i-E 
respecting  the  state  of  geography  in  the  Augvatan  age.  Be: 
the  extent  of  the  earth's  sunace  known  to  this  vriier  does 
not  very  much  exceed  that  which  was  known  to  Hero4:r.:i 
four  centuries  earlier.  His  map  of  the  world  exhibits  ^nse 
remarkable  errors.  He  supposed  the  Pyreneea  to  run  nonb 
and  south ;  cuts  off  the  [ffojecting  province  of  Bhttany  fn.= 
France,  places  Ireland  not  to  the  west  but  to  the  nor^ 
of  Britain,  and  makes  the  Caspian  oommunieate  with  iIm 
northern  ocean  though  Herodotus  had  accurately  deseribdf 
it  as  a  lake. 

The  Roman  Itineraries  show  that  their  surveys  were  mt^ 
with  considerable  care,  altboi^  there  are  no  traoes  of 
thumatical  ge<^raphy  in  those  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  the  chief  ohioot  in  view  beii%  the  dear  ^reetica 
of  the  march  of  their  armies.   All  the  provuioei  of  tht 
Roman  empire  had  been  surveyed  when  Ploleniyeompof«d 
his  system  of  geography,  which  has  happily  been  preserved 
to  us.   It  is  not  so  much  to  his  man  perfect  aoguaintance 
with  the  earth  that  Ptolemy  owes  his  lefotation  as  «  geo- 
grapher.  as  to  his  giving  solidity  and  unity  to  the  scien<re 
by  fixing  its  unconnected  details  on  a  mathemaXual  basis 
and  carrying  into  full  practice  and  to  grestcT  perfection 
the  system  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  d  Ripfaie\uis, 
whose  invention  had  been  much  neglected  for  upvaida  of 
250  years. 

Ptolemy  derived  his  information  respectii^  the  distance 
of  places  chiefly  firom  itinerary  meaaorements  which  vaoaL^ 
exceeded  the  truth,  and  it  i»  therefore  not  surprising  tfa^ 
his  map  of  the  mrM  should  exhibit  antmuotta  emin;  a 
addition  to  which  consideration  it  cannot  be  snppoaed  tbn 
he  possessed  real  astronomical  observations  sufficient  to  d^ 
termine  all  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  which  be  faas  gins- 
It  was  not  possible  therefore  that  he  should  have  been  tut 
from  great  mistakes,  more  especially  in  places  beyond  tb 
Roman  empire. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  errors  in  his  map  fee 
the  circumstance  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  beii^  re- 
presented by  him  nearly  as  a  straight  line,  the  galfs  of 
Great  and  Lesser  Syrtis  almost  totally  disappearing  sod 
the  Mediterranean  being  extended  twenty  degrees  beyoti 
its  actual  limits,  which  gross  inaecuiacy  was  continued  in 
our  maps  until  tlie  middle  of  ttie  seventeen^  ontury.  Be 
also  placed  the  mouth  of  the  (3angas  46"  to  the  eastward  «f 
its  true  position. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  maps  found  in  theMSS. 
of  Ptolemy  are  really  copies  ot,  or  derived  ihm,  original 
maps  coustrueted  by  him  or  nnder  his  carsi  [Aoa-nio- 

DAUON.] 

Some  curious  particulars  have  come  down  to  us  iUostrs- 
live  of  the  geographical  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages,  >ct 
maps  do  not  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  even  then 
The  maps  of  the  middle  ages  may  be  generally  classed  n 
follows: — 1st, those  in  whidi  the  notions  of  the  antienls 
were  adhered  to ;  2nd,  those  which  exhibited  new  dis^ 
veries  or  countries  popularly  believed  to  exist  Uany  map& 
of  the  first  class  are  extant  in  whidt  the  <dd  world  is 
represented  as  one  great  island,  Africa  terminating  to  the 
north  of  the  equator.  Among  maps  of  the  second  class  ue 
those  which  seem  to  show  some  important  diseoreries  in 
the  west  of  Europe  and  of  AJUea  in  the  tw^fUk  and  thir- 
teenth centuries. 

The  geography  of  the  Arabians  is  but  imperfeatly  known. 
Their  most  eminent  geographer  Edrisi  or  Eldrisi,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  oentaiy.  divided  the  world 
into  Mven  climates  from  tha  aqoUK  WfftbwMd,  and  each 
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climate  vu  again  divided  into  eleven  equal  parts,  from  the 
western  coast  of  Aftrica  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  the  in- 
convenience (tf  which  arrangement  u  very  obvioua. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  sevetal  as- 
tronomera  undtftoofc  to  observe  eclipses  of  the  moon  with  a 
view  of  ootrecting  the  errors  in  the  longitude  of  places. 
These  observattons  however  were  so  discoraant  as  to  lead  to 
no  BatisfactcHy  result  Galileo,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  iulroduced  a  mtffe  cer- 
tain method,  which  was  rendered  available  by  means  of  the 
simultaneous  observations  of  Picard  and  Cassini  at  the  ob- 
servatories of  Uraniburg  and  Paris. 

Picard  and  De  lAhire  were  then  immediately  empbyed 
in  correcting  the  map  of  France,  and  from  this  period  our 
maps  have  rapidly  improved.  The  Kreat  perfection  to  which 
timekeepers  have  been  brooght,  and  the  obvious  application 
of  these  machines  to  thedetwminatioii  of  the  lon|i^itiideb  have 
greatly  contributed  to  thdr  accuracy.  But  notwithstaodinr 
the  advanced  state  of  our  ■•bYmomical  and  gef^raphical 
knowledge  and  the  science  and  skill  displayed  in  o\ir  great 
national  and  other  surveys,  we  may,  with  Dr.  Blair,  r^ard 
maps  as  works  in  progress— always  unfiuished,  and  still 
waiting  the  corrections  to  be  supplied  by  the  science  and 
enterprise  of  succeeding  ages. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  progress  of  map-making, 
ve  proceed  to  give  a  general  outline  of  their  application  and 
CO  tist  ruction. 

On  the  Nature  and  Corutmciion  qf  if^pr.— Maps,  being 
plane  representations  of  the  surfooe  of  a  sphere,  may  be  ob- 
viausly  applied  to  varioos  purposes;  hence  we  not  only 
ha-ve  terrestrial  maps  to  represent,  the  sutfitoe  of  the  earth, 
but  celestial  or  astTom>mioal  maps  to  represent  the  sphere 
of  the  heavens ;  and  these  geaeml  lUttiiieticHU  have  again 
their  subdivisions. 

There  ore  two  kinds  of  terrestrial  maps— geographic  or 
land  maps,  and  hydrographic  or  sea  maps :  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  princi^ly  to  the  former ;  the  latter,  which 
are  usually  calfod  charts,  having  been  already  described. 
[Chakt.] 

Geographic  maps,  as  already  noticed,  are  those  which  re- 
present the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of  ^e 
earth,  with  their  relative  situations  and  the  positions  of  the 
cities,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  comprised  within  their  limits. 
They  may  comprehend  the  whole  earth,  or  one  of  its  larger 
divisions,  or  a  single  district,  and  are  called  maps  (MT  the 
world,generalmaps,or  particular  mans  aconrdingly.  If  they 
give  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  nwo^  buildings,  ecc,  in  de- 
tail, they  become  top(^;Taphic  maps,  which,  necessarily  em- 
bracing a  very  small  extent  of  countzy,  are  not  usually  re- 
ferred to  any  spherical  prcgection,  but  are  represented  as 
geometric  planes,  the  objecu  in  them  occupying  the  posi- 
tions severally  assigned  to  them  by  the  trigouometrical 
operations  of  the  survey.  The  same  distinction  is  made  in 
charts  of  small  bays  and  harbours.  In  either  of  these  cases 
they  are  called  plans. 

When  maps  of  the  earth  are  made  to  illustrate  any  of  the 
sciences,  they  are  distinguished  from  geographic  maps,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  bear  their  own  peculiar  name^  as  geo- 
logieal,  or  mineralogical,  or  botanical  maps. 

From  the  ipberioal  fbrm  of  the  earth,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  divisions  and  varioUes  of  its  suilhce  may  be  most  sim- 
ply and  most  aoourately  represented  by  means  of  a  globe, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  a  oorrect  notion  of  its  general  geo- 
graphic features,  there  is  no  mode  of  representation  so  sa- 
tisfactory. Laxgo  globes  however  are  expensive  and  incon- 
vanient  instruments,  and  small  ones,  by  not  admitting 
sufficient  detail,  are  for  most  geographic  purposes  entirely 
useless.  Hence  we  see  the  eminent  utility  of  maps,  not> 
withstanding  the  imperfections  which  necessarily  accom- 
pany such  a  mode  of  remesentation,  for  a  spherical  surAoe 
can  bjr  no  eontrivanoe  be  extended  into  a  plane  without  a 
distwtion  of  some  of  its  parte. 

The  methods  adopted  in  the  construction  of  maps  are  at 
various  as  the  taste  and  judgmeut  of  geographers  themselves, 
but  they  may  alt  be  referred  to  two  prinuples,  viz.  Fingee- 
tion  and  Development. 

By  Pr(^«etion  is  meant  the  representation  of  the  sur&ce 
of  a  sphere  on  a  plane,  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective. 
By  DevelopmeTit  is  to  be  understood  the  unfolding  or  spread- 
ing out  of  the  spherical  surface  on  a  plane.  This  however 
first  supposes  the  sphere  to  be  converted  into  a  cone  or  a 
cylinder^thesa  being  the  forms,  portions  of  which  most 
ressmble  portions  of  « ipher^aod  which,  at  the  ma»  timoi 
•n  moiptiUi  of  thi  nqufaM  divtioyninti 


We  shall  notice  these  two  princijdes  very  briefly,  as  their 
mathematical  investigation  more  pn^orly  bc^gs  to  the 
article  Pbojection. 

There  ace  four  method  of  spheric  projection  in  general 
use,  the  Gnomonic  or  Central,  the  Orthograp/^,  the  Ste- 
Ttographic,  and  the  G/o&u/Br,distingui8lied  from  each  other 
by  the  different  positions  of  the  projecting  point  in  which 
the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed. 

The  Gnomonic  or  Central  Prqjeetion  supposes  the  eye  to 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sf^ere,  and  that  the  varioua 
ol^ieeta  to  be  delineated  axe  transferred  from  the  sphere  to 


a  plane,  which  is  a  tangent  to  its  sur&ce.  The  entire  he- 
mispltere  can  never  be  represented  by  this  projection,  since 
the  circumference  which  terminates  it  is  on  a  level  with  the 
eye,  and  is  therelbre  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection.  This 
method  is  chiefly  used  in  dialling,  but  may  be  advanta- 
geoiuly  appli^  to  maps  of  a  limited  extent,  more  especially 
if  they  are  maps  of  the  polar  r^ions  of  the  globe.  In  this 
case  the  morioians  will  be  strait  lines  radiating  from  the 
centre,  and^  parallels  of  latitude  concentric  circles,  whose 
distances  from  the  centre  will  respectively  be  equal  to  the 
cotangents  of  their  latitudes. 

In  uie  other  cases  of  this  prctjection,  where  the  perspec- 
tive plane  is  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  to  any  meridian, 
the  construction  is  rendered  troublesome  on  account  of  the 
paiallels  of  latitude  becoming  curves  of  difficult  delineation: 
these  cases  therefore  are  seldom  brought  into  use. 

Orthofcraphic  PrejeeHon.—la  this  projection  the  ejre  is 
supposed  to  he  at  an  infinite  distance,  so  that  the  visual 
rays  leave  the  sphere  in  parallel  lines.  The  perspective 
plane  on  wUch  a  hemisphere  is  supposed  to  be  delineated 
is  the  plane  of  that  diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
visual  rays — hence  every  point  of  the  hemisphere  is  trans- 
ferred to  this  plane  by  perpendiculars  let  fall  upon  it.  It 
will  be  immediately  seen  from  the  figure,  that  the  represen- 
tation will  decrease  in  accuracy  with  the  increase  of  dis- 
tance from  the  centre ;  the  parts  near  the  circumference 
being  much  foreshortened  and  distcnrted. 

In  a  Polar  map  of  this  projection,  the  meridians,  u  ia 
the  Gnomonic  maps,  will  be  radii,  and  the  parallels  concen- 
tric circles;  these  cindes  however  will  have  their  diitano* 
from  the  centre  equal  to  the  oouneii  and  not  to  the  cot«n> 
gents  of  their  respective  Utitndes. 


In  u  Bquaiorial  map,  or  one  in  which  the  equatorial 
ngions  of  the  ^he  are  made  to  oeeupy  the  oantre  of  tlvi 
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of  UwBMridlnii.  In  diii  eM0  the  bklttnde  (rintetwillbe 
projM^  in  strict  Unet  panlM  to  tiu  MB«tor.  whieh  ii  ■bo 
a  ttnit  lin^  and  will  vary  in  distancw  nom  it  aooordini;  to 
the  unes  of  their  raipeetive  latitados.  Tba  nieridiani  vill 
be  pwtionB  of  ellipies  inteneeUn^  the  equator  in  poiott 
similar  in  position  to  the  interseeting  points  of  the  parallels 
on  the  polar  diameter,  and  having  their  trantmie  axee 
coincident  with  this  diameter  and  equal  to  it. 

StereograjMe  PrtijeeHon.—ln  this  pn^eetion  the  eye  is 
suppMed  to  be  placed  at  the  lurface  of  the  sphere,  and  to 
view  the  concave  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  through  the 
plane  of  that  circle  in  the  pole  of  which  the  eye  is  pWed. 


If  E  be  the  eye,  and  A.  G,  G  the  hemisphere  to  he  repre- 
sented, A,  B,  C,  D  will  be  the  plane  of  projection ;  and  the 
position  on  ihiM  plane  of  anv  point  of  the  spherical  surftce 
will  be  indicated  by  a  line  orawn  from  that  point  through 
the  jiMne  to  the  eye.  Thus  the  points  K,  U  M,  N  on  the 
sphm  will  be  tnnsfemd  to  the  plma  at    /,  m,  n. 

The  advantagea  offned  by  tfaii  method  of  Kmection  have 
brought  it  more  into  use  than  the  methocu  before  men- 
tioned. It  is  especially  calculated  for  maps  of  the  world,  ss 
usually  made  in  two  hemispheres,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  representation  being  less  distorted,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  meridians  and  parallels  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  as  they  do  on  the  globe.  Its  construction  slso 
is  less  difficult  than  others,  since  all  the  great  circles  of  the 
epliere  are  either  circles  or  strait  lines  in  the  projection. 
1  he  meridian  of  20**  W.  is  the  one  usually  selected  by  Eng- 
lish geographers  for  the  plane  of  pnyection  in  these  maps  of 
the  world,  because  this  meridian  passes  very  nearly  between 
the  eastMU  and  western  continently  whioh  Ihanrftm  octnipy 
their  respective  faemisi^ieres. 

GtobiMr  iVo/fflMm.— This  pcc^eetion  which  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  StereograiAie,  was  invoited  by  the  astronomer 
De  Lahire,  who  supposed  the  eye  to  be  pUcad  at  a  distance 
from  the  sphere  equal  to  the  sine  of  45°;  that  is,  if  the 
diameter  oi  the  sphere  be  equal  to  200«  the  distance  of  the 
eye  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  circumference  would  be 
70^.  Some  ftirther  modification  was  sid>sequeQtly  deemed 
desirable,  in  order  that  the  meridians  might  intersect  the 
equator  at  equal  distsaces.  This  condition  is  very  nearly 
fuiaUed  when  the  distance  of  tiie  eya  is  i^,  the  diameter 
being  200  as  before. 

This  projection  is  also  much  used  in  maps  of  the  world, 
but  to  simpliiy  their  construction,  the  meridians  and  paral- 
lels are  prqected  into  circular  instead  of  elliptical  area,  the 
deviation  from  the  strict  law  of  the  projection  being  too  slight 
to  affect  the  practical  utility  of  the  map. 

Of  Pnjaetion  by  DevdopmenU 

The  developmenta  to  be  mentioned  an  two— the  Conical 
and  Cyundriotd. 

Conical  Pro^eetion. — In  this  projection  the  sphoe  is  sup- 
posed to  be  cu^iumscribed  by  a  cone,  which  touches  the 
sphere  at  the  circle  intended  to  represent  the  middle  paral- 
lel of  the  ms^.  If  the  points  on  the  sphere  be  now  pro- 
jected on  the  cone  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre,  it  is 
clear  that  in  a  zone  extending  but  a  short  distance  on  each 
side  the  middle  parallel,  as  the  zone  aa'  bV,  the  points  on 
the  cone  wonld  very  nearly  coincide  in  position  with  the 
corresponding  ones  on  the  s^wr&  All  the  delineations 
having  been  thus  mad^  the  cone  is  then  oonceived  to  be 
unrolled,  or  developed  on  a  plane  snrthoa. 

Should  the  map  m  mads  to  extend  nuMhaborcvlNlffW 


the  middle  parallel,  the  distant  parts  will  be  very  mnch  di»- 
twted.   To  remedy  the  defects  of  this  prcgection,  variooi 
modifications  have  been  suggested,  among  which  those  of 
Flamsteed  are  generally  bela  in  the  highest  *"iBttftn 
[Ck>Nic  PaojKCTiow.] 

Cylindrical  Projection. — From  what  has  been  said  of  the 
oone.  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  a  cylinder  mar  be 
applied  to  the  sphere  in  a  similar  manner,  mnd  'thst 
a  zone  of  very  limited  extent  in  latitude  may,  without  very 
matorial  error,  be  developed  on  a  cylinder.  The  pecaliurity 
of  this  method  is,  that  the  meridians,  as  vriZ  as  thm  latitude 
circles,  are  urqieeted  in  parallel  strait  lines;  aooadi'tuui  of 
the  map  whicn  miUtes  it  very  applicable  to  nantical  pur- 
poses, and  on  which  (partly)  ii  founded  ihe  very  ingenious 
method  called  Mereator^t  Projection,  which  is  now  so  nm- 
versally  adopted  in  our  charts,  and  to  which,  in  oondnnon, 
we  will  briefly  allude. 

Afercator't  Projection. — ^The  line  on  which  a  ship  saAs. 
when  directing  her  course  obliquely  to  the  meridian,  is  on 
the  globe  a  spiral,  since  it  cuts  all  the  meridians  through 
which  it  passes  at  equal  angles.   This  circumslanoe,  com- 
bined witn  others,  rendered  a  map  constructed  oii  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  spherical  projections  very  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  navigator.   Nlercater  considered,  verv  juMly, 
that  mariners  do  not  employ  maps  to  know  the  true  figures 
of  countries^  so  mucli  ss  to  determine  the  course  they  shall 
steer,  and  the  bearing  and  distance  oi  those  points  or  plaees 
which  lie  near  their  track ;  and  this  projection  is  the  result 
of  his  efforts  to  secure  to  the  seaman  these  desirable  eotk 
The  merit  of  this  most  useful  method  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  more  justly  due  to  Wright;  for  although  Mercator 
published  his  first  chart  in  1556,  he  omitted  to  declare  tbe 
principles  on  which  he  proceeded,  and  bis  degrees  of  lati- 
tude did  not  preserve  a  just  proportion  in  their  increase 
towards  tbe  poles.   Wright,  in  1599,  corrected  these  erroi^ 
and  explained  the  principles  of  his  improved  constructioo, 
in  which  the  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  chart  were  made  to 
increase  towards  the  poles,  in  the  same  ratio  as  tbe/ 
decrease  on  the  globe ;  by  which  means  the  course  which 
a  ship  steers  by  the  mariner's  compass  becomes  aa  the 
chut  a  strait  line ;  the  various  regions  of  tbe  map,  bowevet 
distorted,  preserve  their  true  relative  bearing  and  Ifae  ^ 
tanoes  between  them  can  be  accurately  measufed. 
MAPLE.  rAcBa.1 
MARACAIBO.  rVBHUUXLa.] 
MARAGHA.  [PxasiA.] 
MARANHAO  (Province).  [Brawl.] 
MARANHAO,  or  S.  LUIZ  DO  MARANHAO.  is  a 
town  on  the  n<Mlheni  coast  of  Brazil,  in  2"  SO'  40^  S.  lat 
and  43"  50'  W.  long.   It  lies  on  the  north-western  penin- 
sula of  an  islaud,  called  Ilha  do  Maranhao.   lliis  udand. 
which  is  nearly  twenty  miles  long;,  extends  along  the  shores 
of  the  continent,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  shallow 
cbannd,  called  Rio  do  Mosquito.  This  channel  is,  oo  in 
average,  only  100  yards  wide,  and  terminates  in  two  hxse 
bays,  tbe  Bshia  de  S.  Jos6  on  the  east,  and  the  Bahia  ^ 
S.  Marcos  on  the  west  The  idand  it  generally  lov  and 
swuBpy,  uA  alnuMt  entiuraly  ooreied  irith  wood. 
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The  tewn  it  bnUt  on  the  uffdmn  BhoM  of  ■  taaSk 
peninsula,  ftMrmed  by  two  rivers  or  n&ot  •mall  inloti  of 
the  sea,  the  Rio  de  S.  Franoisco  on  the  north,  and  the 
Rio  da  Baoanya  on  the  south.  It  i«  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions. The  more  anoient  and  populous  part  of  the  town, 
called  Bainro  da  Praia  Grande,  extends  aliMiK  the  shores  on 
a  broken  surface.  The  streets  are  crooked,  uneven,  and 
badly  paved ;  some  of  them  are  not  paved  at  all.  The 
bouses  have  two  or  three  floors,  and  are  mostly  built  of 
sandstone.  In  this  part  of  the  town  is  a  large  square,  sur- 
rounded by  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  town-hall,  and  tbe  prisons,  which  are  substan- 
tial buildings.  At  the  back  of  this  section  lies  the  other, 
called  Baino  de  N.  Senhora  da  Conoei^o,  which  oonsiits 
of  small  houses,  many  of  whieh  are  surrounded  by  iptrdens 
and  plutations.  Each  division  has  its  own  parochial 
church,  besides  which  there  are  three  other  chnrehen;  two 
chapels,  and  ibnr  churofaes  belongins  to  fimr  convents. 
The  town  is  defended  by  three  smul  Ibrtreeias,  now  in  a 
dilapidated  state. 

Tne  barbour  is  good  and  safe,  but  the  entrance  is  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  a  bank  called  Goroa  do  Meio,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  the  town,  on  the  east  and  west  of 
wbicn  are  deep  channels  leading  into  the  harbour.  The 
eastern,  which  is  the  most  navigated,  has  on  the  east  the 
great  bank,  or  Coroa  Grande,  which  extends  between  the 
northern  shores  of  the  island  and  the  Ilha  de  6.  Anna. 
The  tide  rises  eighteen  ibet  in  the  harbour,  and  twelve  feet 
without  it 

The  mean  annual  temperatnre  ii  60**  of  Fahrenheit  The 
regular  suoeession  of  Ae  sea  and  bnd  Imeses,  and  the 
prevalence  of  northern  winds^  moderate  the  heat,  and  the 
climate  of  the  town  is  considered  healthy.  The  population, 
-which  amounts  to  about  30,000,  contains  a  great  number  of 
unmixed  descendants  of  Portuguese  and  negroes,  the  half- 
breeds  being  comparatively  few  in  number. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce:  only 
the  moKt  common  articles  of  domestic  use  are  made  in  the 
town ;  the  rest  are  imported  from  Europe.  The  trade  is 
rapidly  inereasing.  The  number  of  vessels  that  annually 
entered  the  harbour  amounted  to  more  than  140  twenty 
years  ace;  thw  came  from  Lisbon,  Oputoy  Viana,  Uver- 
pooU  and  New  York.  The  imports  consist  of  wine,  brandy, 
oil,  flour,  fruits,  silk,  eottoo  aiid  linen  goods,  hardware  and 
metals,  and  articles  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  as  spices, 
&C.,  and  dnigk  Tbe  exports  are  ootton,  which  is  by 
the  most  considerable  article,  rioe,  tanned  and  raw  hides,  &o. 
Sugar  and  ocdbe  are  imported  from  Pemambnoo,  Bahia.  and 
other  ports  of  BiasiL  (8^  and  Uartiua,  Meiw  in  Bra- 
tiHen.) 
MARANON.  [AlfAzON.] 
MARANS.  [Charbntk  iNFBaiauRa.] 
MARANTA  ARUNDINA'CEA  (Linn.).  To  this 
plant  is  referred  the  arrow-root  of  commerce,  but  it  is  also 
procured  in  large  quantities  from  a  variety  of  doaely-allied, 
and  even  many  dtstinct,  plants.  Thtis  the  Surinam  and 
Bermuda  arrow-root  is  the  produce  of  the  M.  arundinacea, 
while  the  Jamaioa  orrow-rool  is  obtained  from  the  H.  in- 
^ca  (Ttitsac) ;  which  plant,  along  with  several  Curcumas, 
yiel^  idso  ibe  Bast  Iiidian  arrow-root.  The  West  Indian 
arrow-root  has  mostly  a  pure  white  colour,  the  East  Indian 
a  yellow  tinge. 

The  tuhen.  root-stocks,  or  ofl'sets  are  grated  or  bruised, 
and  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  which  is  passed  through 
a  fine  hair-sieve,  so  long  as  it  runs  off  with  a  milky  appear- 
ance. It  is  allowed  to  subside,  the  supernatant  water 
drained  off,  and  the  powder  dried:  100  parts  of  the  fresh 
plant  yield  10  parts  of  arrow-root;  but  Benson  states  100 
parU  to  yield  23  or  26  parts.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
this  chemist,  it  consists  of  volatile  oil  0*07,  starch  86,  vf^ 
table  albumen  1*58,  gummy  extnuA  0*6.  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, insoluble  fibre  6,  water  66*6.  The  volatile  oil  imparts 
a  slight  odour  to  the  solution  in  warm  water,  which  helps 
to  dtatinguish  genuine  arrow-root  from  severa}  of  the  articles 
substituted  for  it.  Arrow-root  has  scarcely  any  taste,  being 
bland  and  insipid;  the  powder,  when  prmsed  in  the  hand, 
emits  a  cracklmg  nois^  and  retains  tbe  impression  of  the 
fingers,  which  common  starch  from  wheat  does  not  Cas- 
sava (manioc,  from  Jatropha  or  Janipha  Manihot)  also 
retains  the  impression  of  the  fingers,  but  it  has  more  odour 
and  a  somewhat  acrid  taste. 
The  meals  of  anyeeteal  grain  may  easily  be  distit^fuished 


fron  mow-foofl  bjrfhe  nHn^  which  they  contain,  and 
Um  ammoniaoal  |nroduets  which  they  yield  by  distillation. 
Potatoe-stareh  is  however  nest  frequently  used  to  adulte- 
rate arrow-root  or  as  a  substitute  Ibr  it  Ificroseopic  ob- 
smation  of  the  form  and  sise  of  the  grains  will  point  out 
tbe  difference,  as  first  indicated  by  Raspail  {Amale*  de* 
Sciences  Nat.,  t.  vi.X  those  of  arrow-root  being  smaller : 
the  different  habitudes  of  the  starch  with  re-agents  will 
also  do  this.  (See  MM.  Fayen  et  Chevalier,  TraitS  de  la 
Pomme  de  Terre,  p.  126  ;  see  aUo  Journal  de  Pharmacie, 
Aoflt.  1838.)  Potatoe-starch  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water, 
which  is  the  case  with  arrow-root.  Dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol,  arrow-root  separates  into  two  distinct  portions, 
whieh  neither  wheat  nor  potatoe-starch  does.  In  equal 
proportions  dissolved  in  vrarm  water,  arrow-root  yields  a 
thinner  solution,  with  a  more  slimy  aspect  than  wheat^ 
starch. 

Arrow-root  dissolved  in  water,  milk,  or  any  other  appro- 
priate vehicle,  constitutes,  from  its  easy  digestiUlity,  a  most 
excellent  article  of  diet  for  delicate  persons  and  young 
children.  It  may  be  given  plain,  or  with  wine  or  spices, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  valuable  property  just 
mentioned  does  not  belong  to  either  wheat  or  potatoe- 
starch.  Tbe  latter,  if  prepared  from  potatoes  in  spring,  is 
very  liable  to  disturb  the  stomach ;  but  less  so  if  prepared 
in  October  or  November.  Fotatoe-starch  may  be  prepared 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  kept  for  a  long  period  unchanged, 
thus  affording  a  proteotion  against  times  of  scarcity.  (Sir 
John  Sinclair,  On  the  CvUure  and  Veeeqflkaatoee,  Edinb. 
1898.) 

MARANTA'CRA,  a  natmal  order  of  endogeneut 
plants,  which  have  either  no  stems  or  annual  ones  only, 
whose  leaves  have  diverging  veins,  and  whose  flowers  are 
constructed  with  an  inferior  ovary  sunnounted  by  a  three- 
leaved  calyculus;  very  irregular  flowers,  white,  red,  or 
yellow;  and  a  single  stamen,  whose  anther  has  but  one  lobe. 


CMRstoaiaa. 

LAtoverwiib  th«  caljx  and  petal*  col  oK.  U10  petaloU.  itanes,  aod 
akoaiUMfaiiiV.  S, Acapnia. 
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With  the  exo«ption  of  the  genw  ChUtbee,  end  of  Cenm, 
which  ii  commonly  oultiTttea,  under  the  name  of  Indian 
shot,  beoauM  of  its  beautiful  flowera,  the  apeoiea  included 
in  this  order  are  of  imall  site,  and  1^  no  means  attractive, 
but  the  fleshy  tubers  of -some  of  them  abound  in  starchy 
matter,  which  rendns  them  nutritious.  Arrow-root  of  the 
finest  quality  is  obtained  from  Maranta  arundinaoea,  and  a 
aimilar  prodoet  is  yielded  by  Canna  edulis  and  others.  The 
order  ishnown  ftom  Zingibaraoen  by  the  anther  having  but 
one  lobe,  iutetd  at  two. 

All  the  >PMiei  are  fbuod  wild  in  tropieal  countriei  only. 

MARASHUS  (emaciation)  is  a  term  often  used  by  the 
older  medical  writers  to  designate  those  cases  in  which  no 
particular  cause  for  the  atrophv  of  the  body  was  discovered. 
It  is  now  very  rarely  employeo,  since  the  condition  which 
was  thus  named  is  known  to  be  the  result  of  some  local 
disease,  by  which  the  complete  nutrition  of  the  body  is  pre- 
vented, or  by  which  a  quantity  of  its  material  is  constantly 
abstracted ;  u  disease  of  the  meaeatvrie  g^ds,  paliponary 
consumption,  &c. 

MARAT.  JEAN  PAUL,  bom  near  Neuchfitel  in  1744, 
studied  medicine  at  Paris.  Although  not  de0cient  in  intel- 
ligenoe  and  quickness  he  wanted  uu  application  and  per- 
severanoe  requisite  for  the  regular  study  of  his  profession, 
and  he  heeaine  an  empirie.  At  the  first  sjrmptoms  of  the 
ReTo1utioDinl789,lie  showed  himself  a  ftinous  demagogue, 
addressing  himself  to  the  passions  of  the  Paris  populaoe, 
and  preachii^  open  insurrection  and  massacre.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  founded 
by  Danton  in  1790.  He  then  became  editor  of  a  journal 
entitled  '  L'Ami  du  Peuple,'  which  was  hawked  about  the 
streets,  and  became  a  fiivourite  with  the  lower  orders.  In 
this  periodical  he  urged  the  poor  to  rise  against  the  rich, 
the  private  soldien  against  their  officers,  and  the  nation  at 
large  against  the  king.  In  1792  he  became  a  member  of 
the  first  committee  of  public  safety,  and  as  such  sent  eiicu- 
lars  all  over  Fianoe  to  reeommoid  the  massawe  of  the  so- 
called  aristocrats.  He  said  in  his  paper  that  France  would 
never  be  happy  unless  870,000  heads  were  struck  off  by  the 

Sttillotine ;  awl  he  actually  published  long  lists  of  indivi- 
uals  whom  he  denounced  as  proper  objects  of  nublie  ven- 
geance. And  yet  this  man  was  returned  by  the  aepartment 
of  Paris  to  the  national  convention. 

In  the  convention  Marat  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
Oirondins :  he  attacked  them  in  April,  1 793 ;  but  Robes- 
pierre, who  wM  more  cautious,  checked  him  then:  things 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  their  proscription.  Marat  was  even 
impeached,  and  underwent  a  mock,  trial  before  his  friends 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  but  was  acquitted,  and  re- 
entered the  convention  in  triumph.  He  saw  the  dowufkll 
of  the  Girondins,  hut  did  not  long  survive  them.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  1793,  while  taking  a  bath,  a  young  woman 
from  Normandy,  named  Charlotte  Corday,  was  introduced 
to  him,  under  the  pretext  of  havine  some  pressing  informa- 
tion to  oiHnmunicate.  She  showM  him  a  list  of  pretended 
aristo<»ts  in  her  own  district ;  and  while  Marat  was  read- 
ing it,  she  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  boasting  that  she  had 
delivered  France  of  a  sanguinary  monst«.  She  was  guil- 
lotined, and  died  with  the  greatest  composure.  [Corday 
d'Armans.] 

Marat  wu3  proclaimed  by  the  jacobins  as  a  martyr  of 
liberty,  and  his  body  waa  interred  with  great  honour  in  the 
Pantheon,  the  former  church  of  St.  G£neviive,  from  which 
it  was  removed  after  the  end  of  the  reign  of  twron  Marat 
has  been  called  a  madman,  but  there  was  method  in  bis 
madness ;  he  waa  one  of  those  depraved  men  whom  revolu- 
tionary convulsions  throw  up  to  ibe  surface  of  Kociety. 

MA'RATHON,  a  small  plun  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Attica  [Attica],  about  five  miles  in  length  and  two  in 
breadth  (Dodwcll),  which  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  vic- 
tory which  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades  gained  over  the 
Persians  here,  v.c.  49U.  [Miltiades.]  Marathon  was  the 
first  place  in  Attioa  that  was  occupied  by  Pisistratus  and  his 
partisans,  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  retire  to  Eretria  in 
Bubma.  (Herod.,  i.  62.)  The  town  of  Marathon  originally 
belonged  to  one  of  the  four  towns  which  formed  the  Tetra- 
p^is,  which  umsisted  of  (Enoe,  Marathon,  Prohalinthns,  and 
TVicorythus ;  but  the  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
whole  district.  (Stoph.  Byz.,  under  nrpAroXts  r^c  "Arrut^c.) 
Marathon  is  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  said  by 
Plutarch  to  have  derimd  ito  name  ftom  the  hero  Marathos. 
It  is  mentinwd  in  the  ■Odyssey*  as  a  ^aoe  of  oonsidttsUe 


importanoe  (viii.  80) ;  and  it  was  near  this  pbee  that  the 
Atoenians  are  said  to  have  defeated  Eurysthens,  when  they 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  HeracUds.  Dodwell  <C*b«n- 
eai  Tour,  ii.,  p.  158)  says  that  Marathon  is  IB  miles  in  ■ 
direct  line  from  Athens  to  the  village  of  Marathon  ;  and 
that  it  IS  at  least  22  miles  1^  the  sbMtest  road  to  the  ootn- 
mencement  of  the  plain.  Aeoording  to  Pauaanias,  it  was 
half-WH  between  Athens  and  Camtns  in  Subcea  (i.  32, 
$  3).  abrnthoa  belonged  to  the  tribe  ofLeontis. 

The  ^n  of  UarMhon  was  watered  by  a  small  Btreaxo, 
called  Asopus  by  Ptolemy,  which  forms  marshes  near  the 
sea,  in  which,  araording  to  Pausanias  (i.  32,  $  6)  a  great 
many  of  the  Persians  perished.  The  Atbeniana  who  fell  in 
the  battle  were  buried  in  the  plain ;  and  also,  but  apan 
{torn  the  Athenians*  the  Platseana,  B<Botiana,  and  slaves. 
A  large  tumulus  of  earth  still  rises  from  the  oantre  of  the 
plain ;  and  near  the  sea  there  are  two  others,  much  lower 
than  the  former.  (Dodwell.)  A  little  way  above  the  plaia 
Pausanias  mentions  a  natural  cave,  sacred  to  Pan  (i.  36.  f 
6);  which,  according  to  Dodwell,  is  scarcely  worth  tfae 
trouble  of  visiting. 

MARATTI.  CARLO,  the  last  painter  of  the  Roman 
school,  was  burn  at  Camunnok  in  the  March  of  Ancons.  m 
the  year  1625.  From  his  ehildhood  he  muiifteted  a  great 
fondness  for  drawinff  and  painting.  In  his  dtranth  yesr  bs 
went  to  Rome,  and  neeame  the  fevourite  papil  Andrea 
Sacchi.  with  whom  he  remained  till  he  was  19  years  of  age. 
By  studying  the  works  of  Raphael,  the  Caracci,  and  Gniij 
Reui,  he  formed  a  style  peculiar  to  himself^  and  aoquirrd 
during  his  lifetime  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first 
painters  in  Europe,  though  his  talents  were  certainly  not  of 
the  highest  order.  He  was  particularly  celebrated  Ibr  the 
lovely,  modest,  and  yet  dignifled  air  of  his  Madonnas^  which 
procured  him  the  name  of  Cario  deUe  Mtdoaae.  He 
Minted  for  Louis  XIV.  his  celebrated  yiatanof' IMuibne.' 
Pope  Clement  IX.,  whose  portrait  he  psiBlei,  utc  aim  a 
pension,  and  conferred  on  lum  an  order  otknMiUiaod.  The 
churdies  and  palaces  of  Rome,  which  are  ltue&  wiOi  hu 
voiks,  an  proon  of  the  esteem  in  which  bewashdd.  He 
was  employed  also  in  restoring  the  fresooa  of  Raphael  in 
the  Vatican,  and  of  AnnibaleCaraoei  in  the  Famese  failacs. 
Fuseli  says, '  The  picture  which  gives  the  most  advantageous 
opinion  of  his  powers  is  **  Bathsheba  viewed  by  David,'*  a 
work  the  charm  of  which  it  is  easier  to  fbel  than  to  describe, 
which  has  no  rival,  and  seems  to  preclude  all  hope  of  equal 
success  in  any  future  repetition  of  the  same  subject.*  Be 
also  etched  several  beautiful  plates.  Of  bis  pupils,  the  best 
known  are  F.  Joranis  and  Qiiari.  He  likewise  promoted 
the  art  of  eiQgiaving,  and  the  femoos  engraver  Jacob  ¥nj 
was  bis  scholar.  In  private  life  he  was  highly  esteemed  for 
his  modesty  and  obliging  disposition.  He  died  at  Rmne  in 
1713,  attheageor88. 

MARAZION.  [CbKifWJUx.] 

MARBECK,  JOHN,  who»  as  composer  of  the  solemn 
and  now  venerable  notes  set  to  the  Precet  and  Respoiises« 
which  are  still  in  use,  with  some  alterations,  in  all  our 
cathedrals,  is  entitled  to  our  notice,  was  organist  of  Windsor 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successor.  A 
zeal  for  religious  reformation  led  him  to  join  a  societr 
in  furtheruice  of  that  object,  among  the  members  whereof 
were  a  priest,  a  singing-man  of  St.  Genu's  chapd,  and 
a  tradesman  of  the  town.  Their  papers  were  a^ud,  and 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Marbock  were  found  notes  on  the 
BiUe,  together  with  a  Cknteordance,  in  Bnglisfa.  He  and 
his  Uiree  ooUeagun  were  found  guilty  of  bsresy,  con- 
demned to  the  stake,  and  all  were  executed  secording  to 
their  sentence,  except  Blarbeek,  who,  on  account  of  his  great 
musical  talents,  and  being  rather  fevonrad  by  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  pardoned,  and  lived  to  witness 
the  triumph  of  his  principles,  and  to  publish  his  work, 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  'The  Boke  Common 
Praier,  noted the  colophon  being,  *  Imprinted  by  Richard 
Crrafton.  printer  to  the  kinges  majsslie,  1550,  cum  privilegio 
ad  imprimendum  solum.'  In  the  same  year  apprared  al» 
his  Concordanoe;  and  in  1574,  'The  Lives  of  Holy  Saincts^ 
Prophets,  Patriarchs,  and  othos and  subsequently  his 
other  books  connected  wiUi  rdigbms  history  and  contTo- 
versy.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Hairitins,  highly  to  the 
honour  of  Marbeck,  that^  'under  the  greatart  of  all  tempta- 
tions, he  behaved  (after  his  trial)  with  the  utmost  hiteerity 
and  upririitness,  refiisiiigto  mato  anydiseovHyto  the  nurt 
ofotbect.' 
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MARBLE.  A  strict  definition -of  this  term  is  perhaps 
impmctieahle,  unless,  with  Da  Costa,  we  limit  it  to  the  cal- 
careous rocks,  *  of  very  lively  colours,  and  of  a  constitution 
so  fine  that  they  will  readily  take  a  f^ood  polish.'  In  a  vague 
sense  other  ornamental  stones,  as  fcranite  and  porphyry,  nay 
he  ranked  anions  marhloi,  but  the  catalogue  of  the  typical 
or  calcareous  marbles  is  long  enough  without  these  some- 
what inconvenient  additions.  A  limestone  which  will  admit 
of  beinft  worked  easily  and  equally  in  all  directions  is  properly 
called  '  freestone,'  aa  the  Bath  or  Ketton  freestone ;  a  rock 
of  similar  chemical  composition,  generally  capable  of  being 
worked  equally  in  all  directions,  and  also  of  takint^  a  good 
polish,  deserves  the  title  of  marble;  when  it  is  granular 
and  of  a  white  colour,  it  may  be  useful  in  statuary. 

Da  Costa,  in  his  'Natural  History  of  Fossils,*  gives  a 
lar^  catalogue  of  marbles,  disposed  in  a  methodieiu  order, 
vhich  wo  i£aU  follow  in  the  fultowin;;  brief  Doticea  of  this 
extenaiTe  subject 

Dwition  L  MarMet  qf  one  plain  colour. 

Seetion  1.  Black  marbles.  Host  of  these  contain  bitn- 
men,  and  are  fetid  when  bruised. 

Examples.    The  Namur  marble,  the  marble  of  Ash- 
ford  in  Derbyshire,  Dent  in  Yorkshire,  near  Crick- 
howell,  Tenby,  Kilkenny,  &c.  The  marble,  antiently 
called  Marmor  LucuUeum,  and  now  Nero  Antico. 
Section  2.   White  marbles. 
Examples.  The  marble  of  Paros,  in  which  the  Laocoon 
and  Antinous  arc  executed ;  the  Carrara  marble,  of 
finer  grain,  much  used  in  modorn  sculpture;  the 
Skye  marble,  noticed  by  Dr.  MacCuUooh;  that  of 
Inverary,  Asaynt,  Blair  Athol,  &c 
Section  3.   Ash  and  grey  marbles. 
Examples.  A  beautiful  marble,  of  compact  oolitio  tex- 
ture, at  Orolton,  near  the  Glee  HiUs  in  Shropdiire, 
deserves  mention. 
Section  4.    Brown  and  red  marbles. 

Examples.  The  Rosso  Antico;  a  rival  to  which,  at 
least  in  colour,  has  been  found  on  the  estate  of  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  near  Buxton.  The  motllod 
brown  marble  of  Bcetham  Fell,  near  MUnthorp,  is  of 
good  quality. 
Section  5.   Yellow  marbles. 

Example.    The  Oiallo  Antico.    Siena  marble,  also 
dug  at  Mafra,  near  Lisbon,   lliat  ued  in  antient 
Rome  is  said  to  be  from  Numidia. 
Section  6.   Blue  marbles. 

Example  near  St  Pons  in  Languedoc. 
SeotioD  7.   Green  marbles. 
Example.  The  Marmor  Lacedamonicum  of  Pliny.  It 
is  dug  near  Verona. 

IHvinon:  II.  Martlet  of  two  eolourt. 

Section  1.   Black  marbles  variegated  with  other  colours. 
Example.   Near  Ashhurton  in  Devonshire,  Torbay  in 
the  same  county.  Bianco  e  Nero  Antico,  the  African 
Breccia  of  the  antients,  Giallo  e  Nero  ibitioo. 
Section  3.   White  marbles  variegated  with  other  colours. 
Example.   Marble  imported  from  Italy.    Marbles  of 
this  general  character  occur  in  Siberia,  at  Hymouth, 
at  KiUamey,  in  Sweden,  &c. 
Section  3.   Ash  and  grey  marbles  varic^ted  with  other 
colours.   These  are  very  numerous,  and  occur  in  various 
parts  of  Europe. 

Section  4.  Brown  and  red  marbles  variegated  with  other 
colours. 

Section  5,  Yellow  marbles  variegated  with  other  co- 
lours. 

Section  6.  Green  marbles  variegated  with  other  colours. 
Bzamples.  Egyptian  marble^the  Marmor  Tiberium 
and  Augustum  of  Plmy ;  some  Verde  Antico,  as  that 
dog  near  Susa  in  Piedmont,  the  beautiftil  marble  of 
Anglesey  (called  Mona  marble),  tlM  marble  of  Kol- 
menlen  in  Sweden. 

Dhision  III.  Marbles  variegated  with  many  colours. 

Example.  Some  of  the  Plymouth  marble,  the  beau- 
tiful Brocatello  or  Brocade  marble  of  Italy  and 
Spain. 

Marblet  cmtaim^  ^Ut,  coratt,  and  other  extraneou* 
bodin. 

In  this  division  of  ttubln  tht  Britiih  IiUndi  bm  rich. 
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Some  of  the  Plymouth,  Ashhurton,  and  other  D  TOnian 
limestones  are  extremely  beautiful,  from  the  abundance  of 
fine  corals  exquisitely  preserved  in  them ;  the  crinoidal  mar- 
bles of  Flintshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Garsdole  in  Yorkshire, 
are  el^ant  examples  or  the  carboniferous  limestone ;  the 
shell  marbles  of  nance  (Northamptonshire),  Buckingham, 
Whichwood  Forest,  Stamford,  Yeovil,  may  be  noticed  fhmi 
the  oolitic  rocks ;  that  of  Fetworth  and  Purbc(;k,  from  the 
Wealden  strata,  heis  been  extensively  used  by  the  architects 
of  the  middle  ages.  In  general  the  working  of  the  EngliiJi 
marbles  is  costly,  and  their  use  limited. 

MARRLKHBAD.  [Massachusetts] 

MARBURG,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse 
in  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  is  situated  in  50"  50'  N*. 
lat.  and  8°  47'  E.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Labn,  wbich  divides  the  town  firom  the  suburb  of  Weideti- 
hausen.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
the  streets  are  vtey  steep.  On  the  top  of  the  eminenco 
overiooking  the  town  there  is  a  hirge  castle,  which  was 
formerly  well  fortified  and  was  the  residence  of  the  land- 
grave. The  town  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  in 
wbich  there  are  five  gates.  Marburg  has  a  university,  which 
was  founded  in  1527,  by  the  landgrave  Philip  the  Generous. 
This  university  has  very  considerable  revenues,  and  all  the 
usual  appendages  of  the  German  universities,  with  a  library 
of  100,000-volumes,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  lying-in  hos- 
pital, a  chemical  laboratory,  a  veterinary  school,  a  botanical 
garden,  a  philological  seminary,  cabinets  of  mineraloiry, 
&c.  -  The  number  of  students,  which  in  1818  was  only 
was  359  in  1S28,  422  in  1833,  and  at  present  is  about  450, 
The  town  has  one  Calvinist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  a  French 
Protestant,  and  two  Lutheran  churohM,  one  hospital,  two  in- 
Snnarios,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  school  of  industry,  &c.  The 
church  of  St.  Elizabeth  contains  the  fine  monument  of  St 
Elizabeth,  which  was  however  much  damaged  under  the 
Westphalian  government  Marbm^  being  the  tteat  of  the 
provincial  government  of  the  criminal  tribunal,  a  board  of 
trade,  a  commission  of  police,  and  a  Lutheran  snperinlend- 
ant  the  inhabitants,  7d'20  in  number,  derive  their  chief  sup^ 
port  from  the  presence  of  these  and  from  the  university. 
The  place  has  some  manufactories  of  woollen,  linen,  cotton] 
hats,  tobacco,  and  tobacco-pipes.  ' 

MARCA  D*AN(XyNA,  an  old  denomination  of  a  geo- 
graphical division  of  the  Papal  State,  whose  limits  corre- 
spond in  great  measure  to  those  of  antient  Picenum,  and 
which  is  now  subdivided  into  the  three  administrative  dele- 

Szioni  or  provinces  of  Ancona,  Fermo  ed  AscoU,  and 
acerata  e  Camerino.  This  fine  region  extends  ftvm  the 
frontiers  of  Abruzzo  to  the  boundaries  of  the  former  duchy 
of  Urbino.  now  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  and  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  along  which  sea  it  occupies 
a  line  of  coaat  more  than  sixty  miles  in  length.  It  lias 
been  called  La  Marca,  '  the  March,'  since  the  time  of  the 
Carlovingiui  emperors  and  kings  of  Italy,  from  being 
governed  by  marcbiones,  or  marquises,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Mam  Trevigiana,  or  province  of  Treviso,  in  the 
coun^  i^the  Veneti  [Trbtiso.]  March  (*  mark,' in  Gler. 
man)  meant  cvi^nally  a  frontier  district;  but  tho  term  was 
afterwards  applied  rather  cajiriciously,  and  the  number  of 
marquisates  was  mulUplied  in  rarious  parts  of  the  revived 
Western  empire.  In  the  time  of  the  Longobards  the 
county,  afterwards  called  Marca,  was  called  Pentapoljs, 
from  its  five  principal  towns,  Ancona,  Fanume,  Pisaurum, 
Auximum  (now  Osimo),  and  Humana  or  Numana.  The 
name  of  Marehia  Anconm  is  found  in  a  diploma  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.,  of  1162.  His  son  Henry  VI.  united 
it  to  the  duchy  of  Ravenna.  Innocent  III.  conquered  tho 
March,  and  placed  it  under  the  allegiance  of  the  Roman 
see.  During  the  trauUes  of  the  mid^e  ages  it  was  divided 
among  sevenl  petty  princes  or  tyrants,  Varano  of  Camerino, 
Sforza,  and  others.  Cesare  Boi^  snbdued  the  counti^  by 
force  and  treachery,  and  it  became  from  that  time  annexed 
to  the  papal  territories.  It  was  then  generally  called  Marca 
d' Ancona,  from  its  principal  town ;  but  the  south-east  part 
of  it  was  aUo  sometimes  called  Marca  di  Fermo,  and  the 
two  together  were  oft<en  designated,  in  the  plural  number, 
'  Le  Marche.' 

The  Picentes,  or  antient  inhabitants  of  Picenum,  are  said 
to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Sabines.  Their  country 
extended  along  the  Adriatic,  from  tho^sis  to  tho  Truen- 
tum.  which  are  also  the  limits  of  the  modem  Marca;  but 
the  Pnetutii.  who  lived  south  of  the  Truenium  as  fiir  as  the 
rivw  Matrinus  (now  Piomha),  and  formoOupuauttoai- 
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munity,  are  includud  by  Pliny  and  otbor  antient  geoTra- 
pliers  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Picenum.  The  M»a 
aeparated  the  Picentes  Trom  the  country  of  the  Senooea; 
but  some  antient  writers  l)a\e  ronsidered  the  Pioenom  to 
extend  as  far  as  Ariminum.  Atculum,  Firmum,  Polleniia, 
Ricina  (believed  to  be  Macenta),  Treia,  and  ToUentinuu, 
were  towns  of  the  FicenlcB.  The  Pieentes  made  allianee 
iriih  Rome,  b.c.  399.  During  the  war  of  PjTrfaut  they 
joined  the  Samnites.  Lucanians,  and  others  againit  Rome, 
Were  defealcil,  sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it,  and  a  Roman 
colony  was  sent  to  Ariminum  on  that  occasion.  (Livy,  Efd- 
tome  XV.)  Picenum  then  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
Was  administered  by  a  proconsul. 

The  Pieentes  were  foremost  in  the  league  of  the  Italian 
nations  in  the  Social  war:  they  killed  the  proconsul  Bervilius, 
and  defeated  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  but  were  afterwards 
defeated  by  him.  [Ascoli.]  They  howaTar  obtained  the 
eivitaSt  like  the  other  Italian  people. 

The  aettial  detenaiiooe  of  Anoona.  bounded  on  the  aast 
and  north-east  by  tlie  Adriatie.  on  thd  north-west  and  west 
1^  the  pnninee  of  Feura  e  Uririnoi  and  on  the  south  by 
MaceraU  e  Camerino,  contains  155,000  inhabitants,  dis- 
tributed among  ux  towns  and  thirty-four  'terre,'  having 
oommunal  couneils.  The  principal  towns  are,  l,  Ancona; 
S,  Jesi  (the  antient  Asium),  with  14,000  inhabitants;  3, 
Osimo,  with  5000  infaabiunts.  (Calindri,  Sa^gio  StafitHco.) 
The  account  of  the  other  two  provinces  u  given  ubder 
Febuo  ED  AscoLi  and  Macbbata  b  Cahbrino. 

(Compagnoni.  ReggiaPicena;  ColtMOi,  AnUdtiid Picem, 
31  vols.  4to.,  Ferrao,  17tl6-97.) 
MARCELLIN.  ST.  [Isbbb.} 
MARCELU'NUS.   [Ammiahus  Mabobiximiis.] 
MARCELLl'NUS  was  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian.    He  oas  been  represented  by 
sotne  as  having,  through  fbar  during  the  persecution  raised 
under  that  emperor,  offered  incense  to  the  heathen  deities, 
but  this  is  contested  by  others.    He  died  a.d.  304. 

MARCELLO,  BENEDETTO,  a  patrician  of  Venice, 
son  of  Agostino  Marcello,  a  senator,  was  bom  in  1686.  His 
elder  brother,  Alessandro,  who  was  much  distinguished  Ibr 
his  knowledge  in  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  as 
Well  as  for  his  musical  acquirements,  had  weekly  music- 
parties  at  his  house,  to  which  probably  the  early  predilec- 
tion of  Benedetto  may  be  attributed.  Among  the  masters 
to  whom  the  care  of  his  education  was  assigned  are  men- 
tioned Gasparini  and  Lolli,  under  whom  he  studied  compo- 
sition, but  we  do  not  find  that  he  produced  anything  par- 
ticulariy  worthy  of  notice  till  1716,  in  whidi  year  a  smnata 
ttnm  his  pen  wds  perfbrtned  at  Vienna,  vhen  the  birth  of 
the  first  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  there  celebrated 
with  much  ceremony  and  splendour 

Itis  great  work,  and  that  to  which  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
celebrity  of  his  name  throughout  Europe — ^for  as  a  Vene- 
tian noble  he  would  have  been  known  only  in  a  small  dis- 
trict, and  but  for  a  brief  period — was  published  in  8  vols, 
folio,  in  the  years  1724  and  1726,  under  the  title  of  Ettro 
Pbeiico-armonicn,  Para/rati  fopra  i  50  primi  Salmi,  Poena 
di  O.  A.  Giustintani,  rmuica  de  B.  Marcello,  patrizi  Veruii. 
The  learned  M.  Suard,  whose  reputation  as  a  musical  critic 
once  stood  high,  seems  to  approve  the  rather  strong  term 
with  which  this  title  commences;  for.  says  be,  nothing 
equals  the  enthusiasm  that  reigRa  in  all  these  compositions] 
it  transfers  to  music  the  energy  of  Oriental  thought,  and 
converts  the  composer  at  once  mto  a  Pindar  and  allichsel 
Angelo.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm poftsensed  by  Marcello — and  doubtless  it  was  great — 
there  is  certainly  too  much  of  it  in  this  opinion.  Oraceful 
and  appropriate  melody,  supported  by  harmony  of  the  purest 
kind,  is  his  true  characteristic.  He  occasionally,  though 
not  often,  is  grand,  but  this  grandeur  springs  out  of  simple 
Sources,  and  does  not  count  learned  combinations  and  com- 
plicated parts  among  its  elements.  In  his  style  is  to  be  traced 
sound  musical  knowledge,  guided  by  good  nense  and  polished 
by  good  taste.  He  is  alwavs  elegant,  never  gorgeous,  and 
as  to  the  sublimity  implied  in  the  remark  of  the  FVench 
CTitio^  we  have  never  oucorered  ahy  signs  of  it  in  the  vorks 
of  the  noble  Venetian,  much  as  we  admire  them  for  other 
Taluable  qualities. 

Mr.  Avison,in  his  well  known  Estapon  Miuieal  Expres- 
non,  carries  his  admiration  of  Morcello's  Psalms  to  great 
lengths,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  he  considers  them  at 
least  on  a  level  with  the  works  of  the  Italian's  great  con- 
temporary, Handel.  Time  has  shown  the  exttavaganoe  of 


this  opinion,  and  assigned  to  the  Venetian  composer  his  true 
rank,  which  undoubtedly  is  high,  but  &r  from  being  of  the 
bniest  kind.  Avison  however  evinced  the  sinceriU-  of  LU 
admiration  by  issuing  proposals  for  publishing  an  edition  of 
the  Salnd  set  to  English  words ;  but  the  execution  of  th:s 
design  devolved  on  Mr.  Garth,  organist  of  Durham,  whj 
very  skilfully  adapted  to  the  musie  our  own  prose  tranalatitu 
of  the  Psalms,  and  published  the  work  (which  i>  now  to  bv 
found  in  most  musical  libraries)  in  «ght  handsome  folio  \ 
lumes. 

Marcello  composed  many  other  works  besides  his^Psalma, 
but  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  survived.  He  did  not  confine 
his  attention  to  music,  but  was  an  active  magistrate, 
and  during  many  years  one  of  the  Council  of  Forty.  He 
died  in  1739. 

MARCELLUS.  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS,  bom  of  a 
Roman  consular  family,  after  passine  through  the  offices  i  ( 
ledile  and  qunstor,  was  made  consulBX.  224.   The  Trvu- 
padane  Gauls  having  declared  war  against  Rnoe,  Marcellus 
marched  against  them,  defeated  thnn  near  Aectxae  on  ths 
Addua,  killed  their  king  Vtridomarus,  and  carried  off  his 
arms,  the  '  spolia  opima.'  which  were  exhibited  in  ba 
triumph.   At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Mar- 
coUus  was  sent  to  Sicily  as  prmtor  to  administer  the  Ro- 
man part  of  the  island,  and  had  also  the  task  of  keeping  th« 
Syracusans  firm  to  their  alliance  with  Rome.    After  lu 
battle  of  Cannto  he  was  recalled  to  Italy,  to  oppose  Hamu- 
bal.   He  took  the  command  of  the  relics  of  the  Romu 
forces  in  Apulia,  kept  Hannibal  in  check,  and  defended 
Nolo.    In  the  year  214  b.c,  being  again  consul,  he  VsA. 
Casitinum  by  surprise.   He  was  next  sent  to  Sicily,  wbere 
Syracuse  had  declared  against  Rome.  [Hikrovvuus.] 
After  a  siege  of  nearly  three  years,  the  town  vas  taken  in 
the  year  213  bx^  and  Marcellus  returned  to  iZome  with 
the  rich  spoils.   Archimedes  lost  his  liA  on  tie  occasion  of 
this  takingof  Syracuse.  [Archiubdbs.]  MarceKua  did  nut 
obtain  the  triumph,  but  only  tlie  ovation,  as  the  war  in  Sicily 
was  not  entirely  terminated.   In  the  year  2lO  he  was  a?aia 
chosen  consul,  and  had  the  direction  of  the  war  against  Han- 
nibal in  Apulia,  when  he  took  the  town  of  Salapia,  and  fought 
several  partial  engagements  with  the  Carthaginians  widiout 
any  definite  result.    In  the  following  year  he  continued  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  fought  a  battle  against  Hanni- 
bal near  Canusiuro,  m  which  the  Romans  were  defeated 
and  ran  away.  On  the  following  day  Marcellus  renewed 
the  fight  and  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which  Han- 
nibal withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  the  BruttiL   In  the 
next  year,  b.c.  208,  Marcellus  was  elected  oouaul,  for  the 
fifth  time,  with  T.  Quintus  Crispinus.   He  continued  to 
earry  on  the  war  against  Hannibu,  when,  beii^  encamped 
nearVenusia,  he  rashly  ventured  out,  fell  into  an  ambusnde 
of  advanced  posts,  and  was  killed.   Hannibal  caused  his 
body  to  be  buried  with  bononrs.   (Liyy,  xxviL  8,  14.  ^.i 
He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  cinnmandcrs 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  and  had  the  honourable  repu- 
tation of  a  disinterested  man. 

MARCELLUS,  EMPl'RICUS,  was  bom  at  Bordeaux, 
and  was  magitter  offictorum  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  xh& 
Great.  The  only  work  of  his  which  has  come  down  to  us 
is  entitled  'DeMedicamentis  empiricis,  pbystcis  et  rations- 
libus,'  published  at  Basle,  U3  7.  Venice.  1547;  and  with 
the  '  Medici  Prinoipes.'  Paris,  1567.  Though  Mazcellus 
does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  tiie  medieaj  prufes- 
sion,  he  gives  us  much  curious  informatioa  respeeiing  the 
roannar  in  which  medicine  was  studied  nt  that  time  in 
Gaul. 

MARCELLUS  L  succeeded  Harcellinus  as  bishop  oi 
Rome,  but  we  know  little  of  him,  except  that  he  b  saul  to 
have  been  strict  in  enfbreing  the  discipUne  of  the  ehurrh. 
He  died  a-d.  310. 

MARCELLUS  11.  was  elected  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Julius  III.  in  1555,  but  died  in  less  than  a  month  after  hia 
election.    He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  IV. 

MARCGRAA'VIACE^,  a  natural  order  of  Pal)'peta- 
loiiB  exogens,  having  an  imbricated  calyx,  numerous  hypo- 
gynous  stamens,  and  a  superior  ovary  with  a  discoid  stigma 
and  many  polyapennous  cells.  They  are  all  inhabitants  of 
the  tropical  parts  of  America,  and  are  uanally  scramblmg 
shrubs,  which  are  sometimes  true  parasites.  The  order  is 
of  no  known  use,  and  of  but  little  interest,  except  in  a  s}b- 
tematical  point  of  view ;  unless  for  the  sake  of  its  very  cu- 
rious bracts,  which  vary  in  fbrm  in  different  speeiea*  but 
which  are  usually  more  or  less  pitohwirfumed.  i 
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tlues  nmbolUta. 

1,  a  pUcher-fhapad  inntted  bnctadhoringta  the  pediincle  of  an  unexpandad 
flower ;  2,  a  ppe  Irnit  teafcd  in  the  peniateDt  iubric^itod  calyx ;  3,  a  toatuvone 
•(.■clioD  of  llie  iiiLiiic. 


MAB.CH,  the  third  month  of  the  year  according  to  modem 
computation,  containing  thirty^one  day».  The  Homan  year 
originally  began  with  March  [Ja.nuarv],  and  vaa  in  fact  so 
considered  in  England  before  thealleratian  of  the  Btyle,  the 
legal  year  commenoing  on  the  35th  of  March.  Our  Anglo- 
SajLon  ancestors  called  it  most  commonly  Hlyd  monath,  loud 
or  stormy  month ;  and  sometimes  Hr^fj  or  Hhad  monath, 
wliich  some  interpret  Rheda'a,  others  Jihede  or  Rethe,  the 
rugged  or  rough  month.  Tike  name  of  the  month  is  said 
lo  be  derived  from  that  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

Before  1564  the  computation  of  the  French  year  began 
from  Easter,  so  that  occasionally  the  same  year  might  com- 
prehend t^o  months  of  March.  Mars  arxmt,  and  Mart 
apret.  If  Easter  occurred  in  March  itself,  the  month  began 
in  one  year  and  ended  in  another.  The  change  of  compu- 
tation ^om  the  first  of  January  to  Easter,  in  that  country, 
was  directed  by  an  edict  of  Charles  IX. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  mentioned  by  various  writers, 
which  represents  March  as  borrowing  certain  days  from 
April.  These  are  called,  by  the  rustics  in  many  partu  both 
of  England  and  Scotland,  the  Borrowed  Days.  They  are 
particularly  noticed  in  the  poem  called  *  The  Complaynt  of 
Scotland 

•  March  nid  to  AprriU, 
I  •«•  thrvB  tioff*  upon  a  UIl ; 
But  lend  your  ttir^  flnt  daya  to  ma, 
Aod  I'll  be  bound  lo  |tixr  them  dia, 
Tb«  fint  It  shall  be  wind  aud  ireet. 
The  next  it  shall  b«  uaw  and  •lect. 
The  tliiid  it  shall  be  sic  a  ftaeie. 
Sail  gar  the  bird*  sKck  lo  the  treei. 
But  when  the  borrowed  davi  wero  gaoe. 
The  three  liU;  hoga  cam*  hirpliii  hatno.' 

Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  *  Etymological  Dictionary,'  says, 
*  These  days  being  generally  stormy,  our  forefathers  hare 
endeavoured  to  account  for  this  circumstance  by  pretending 
that  March  borrowed  them  from  April,  that  he  might  extend 
bia  power  so  much  longer.  .  .  .  Those,*  he  adds, '  who  are 
much  addicted  to  superstition,  will  neither  borrow  nor  lend 
on  any  of  these  days.  If  any  one  would  propose  to  borrow 
of  them,  they  would  consider  it  as  an  evidence  that  the 
person  wished  to  employ  the  article  borrowed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  witchcraft  against  the  lenders.' 

Ray,  in  his  Collection,  has  a  different  proverb  relating  to 
this  month,  viz.  that  '  A  bushel  of  March  dust  is  worth  a 
king's  ransom  ;*  thereby  expressing  the  importance  of  dr)' 
or  dusty  weather  at  this  particular  season  of  the  year,  in 
an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

(Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1812,  vol.  i., 
p.  63;  Funtiire,  Dictionnaire  Universel ;  Bmnd's /*opt*/ar 
Antiquities,  4to.  edit.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  86,  460.) 

MARCH,  in  music,  is,  properly  speaking,  an  air  in  duple 
time,  played  by  martial  instruments — i.e.  by  intlatUe  and 
pulsatile  instruments — to  mark  the  steps  of  the  infantry,  as 


well  as  to  amuse  and  cheer  troops  of  all  kinds.  It  bowerer 
has  long  since  gained  admission  wherever  music  is  heard, 
and  consequently  is  written  for  every  kind  of  musical  in- 
strument. Hence  some  of  the  most  striking  compositions 
by  the  greatest  masters ;  as,  fo;*  instance,  the  marches  in 
Handel's  oratorios  ;  the  reli^ous  marches  (Marches  retigi- 
euses)  in  Gluck's  Aicesie  and  Mozart's  Zauberflote ;  the 
two  funeral  marches  {Marcie  funebri)  of  Beethoven,  &c. 

The  true  March  is  always  written  in  common  time,  or  in 
what  is  called  a  compound  of  that  measure,  and  begins  on 
a  broken  part  of  the  bar,  with  an  odd  crotchet  or  a  quaver. 
It  is  slow  for  grand  or  parade  occasions,  quick  for  ordinary 
marching.  We  are  told  by  Rousseau,  that  Marshal  Saxe 
used  the  march  also  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  or  re- 
tarding the  pace  of  his  troops  in  battle.  In  his  days  there 
was  more  form,  more  ceremony  used  ;  something  like  eti- 
quette was  kept  up  in  fighting;  we  doubt  whether  the 
movements  of  the  battalions  in  the  fields  of  Austerlitz  and 
Waterloo  were  performed  to  musical  movements,  or  even  to 
the  simple  beat  of  drums. 

MARCHANTIA'CE^.  a  small  natural  order  of  Acro- 
gens  or  Cryptogamic  plants,  forming  part  of  the  old  group 
called  HepaticEQ.  Tliey  are  plants  of  a  low  organization, 
in  most  instances  having  no  aistinction  of  leaves  am]  stem, 
but  a  thin,  leafy,  lobed  thallus  in  their  room,  in  which  respect 
they  resemble  lichens,  but  are  furnished  with  breathing  pores 
and  an  approach  to  spiral  vessels  in  the  form  of  elaters, 
which  latter  circumstances  elevate  them  to  the  level  of 
Lycopodiaceee  and  Marsileacem. 

Marchantiaceee  differ  from  Jungermanniacese,  with  which 
they  were  formerly  combined  under  the  old  name  of  Hepa- 
ticm,  in  not  having  a  distinct  stem,  and  in  their  fruit  not 
being  four-valved.  Marchantia  itself,  a  common  plant 
under  the  north  side  of  old  walls  and  hedges,  upon  damp 
ground,  forms  deep  green  patches  with  a  lobed  lichenoid 
thallus,  and  has  reproductive  organs  of  two  kinds  arranged 
separately  below  mushroom-shaped  heads ;  one  of  them  ap- 
pt^rs  to  be  male  and  the  other  female.  None  of  the  species 
are  of  any  known  use. 


1 


1,  A  mttcal  Metlau  of  an  InToluctoni,  with  the  ytnag  capnlaa  la 
the  receptada. 

Endlieher  separates  the  order  into  four,  with  the  follow- 
ing disiinctive  characters: — 

1.  RicciACE«.  Frondose.  Involucre  none.  Capsules 
bursting  irregularly.    Elaters  none.  Aquatics. 

2.  Anthockrotbx.  Frondose  or  leafy.  Involucre  none. 
Capsules  I-2-valved,  with  a  central  columella.  Elaters. 
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3.  TAKOiomACE*.  FroodoM.  Inyolucre  beteroganeoui. 
Capsules  openin;;  by  teeth.  Elatera. 

4.  Mahchantiacb«.  Frondoae.  Both  involucre  and 
involucel.  Capsules  varioui,  opening  irregulariy  by  teeth. 
£laters.   Floweri  capitate. 

MARCHE,  LA,  one  of  the  provinoei  or  military  goTern- 
nienta  into  which  France  was  divided  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bcrri,  on  the  eaat 
by  Auvergne.  on  the  south  by  Limousin,  and  on  the  west 
by  Poitou  and  a  smalt  portion  of  Angoumois.  Its  name, 
which  denotes  a  frontier  district,  was  derived  from  its  situ- 
ation on  the  border  of  Limousin  (of  which  province  it  was 
formerly  accounted  a  subdivision,  being  sometimes  called 
La  Marche  du  Limousin)  toward  Poitou  and  Berri.  It  was 
fiubdividod  into  La  Haute  Marche  (Upper  Marche),  on  the 
cast  side,  of  which  Guerut  (population  31U0  town,  3921 
whole  commune)  was  the  capital,  and  Aubuason  (ixtp. 
4354  town,  4847  wliote  comniuncX  Bourgancuf  (pop.  2116 
town,  2849  whole  commune),  and  Felletin  (pop.  2H1A  town, 
32'J8  whole  commune),  chief  towns ;  and  La  Basse  Marche 
(Lower  Marche)  on  the  west  aidc^  of  which  BcUac  (pop. 
3025  town,  3607  whole  commune)  was  the  capital,  and  La 
I)orat  (pop.  1805  town,  2237  whole  commune)  and  Confo- 
lens  (pop.  2215  town,  2687  whole  commune),  chief  towns. 
La  Haute  Marche  now  constitutes  the  department  of 
Creuse  ;  La  Biuse  Marche  is  included  in  the  deparlmcnis 
of  Haute  Vienne,  Indrk,  and  Charentb. 

This  district  was  included  in  the  territorv  of  the  Lcrao- 
viccs,  a  C!cltic  nation,  who  also  occupied  Ijmousin.  In 
Roman  Gaul  it  was  comprehended  in  the  province  of 
Aquitania  I'rima,  and  afterwards  was  successively  occupied 
by  the  Visigoths  and  Franks,  under  the  latter  of  whom  it 
mode  part  of  the  duchy  and  kingdom  of  Aquitaine.  In  the 
tenth  centuiy  it  formed  a  county  under  Boson  I.,  who  was 
also  count  of  Pertgord.  The  county  of  Marohe  continued 
in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Buson  until  the  be- 
flinning  of  the  fburteenth  century,  when  it  was  seized  by 
Philippe  IV.  le  Bel.  It  was  subsequently  given  by  Phi- 
lippe V.  leLong,  as  an  apanaj^e,  to  his  brother  CLarlc^ 
vno^  upon  coming  to  the  crown,  exchanged  the  county  of 
Marche  with  Louis  I.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  for  the  county  of 
Clermont.  Upon  the  death  of  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon,  the 
county  of  Marche  came  to  his  second  son,  Jacques  or  James 
of  Bourbon,  who  wast  appointed  by  the  king  Jean  H.  consta- 
ble of  France.  Jacques  struggled  against  the  English 
under  the  Black  Prince,  but  witn  so  little  success  that  he 
jesigned  to  the  king  his  sword,  the  ensign  of  the  constable's 
office.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Poictiers,  a.d.  1356,  and 
was  killed  ad.  1361,  with  his  son  Pierre,  fighting  agaiust 
the  disbanded  mercenaries,  called  the  TarU'venus,  near 
Lyon.  [Lyon.]  The  county  of  Marche  passed  subsequently 
to  the  counts  of  Pardejic,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Armag- 
nac,  and  from  them  to  the  dukes  of  Bourbon;  and  upon 
the  confiscation  of  the  territories  of  Charles,  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, by  Francis  I.,  it  came  to  the  crown,  a.d.  1523,  with 
which  it  was  finally  united. 

The  name  of  La  Marche  or  Lea  Marches  was  formerly 

fiven  to  the  frontier  of  Basse  (Ixjwer)  Normandie.  towards 
[ainc  and  Peiche.   The  towns  of  Argentun  and  S^ez  were 
included  in  this  district 

MARCHES,  THE.  Mark,  Anglo-Saxon  mea^c.  is 
a  word  common  to  almost  all  tlie  languages  of  Teutonic 
origin,  in  sense  scarcely  varying  from  the  word  as  at  present 
used,  a  mark.  But  from  denoting  a  morA  in  f||eneral,  it 
cametodcnotein  a  specific  andpeculiar  sense  those  important 
marka  by  which  the  boundaries  of  wide  domains  were  indi- 
cated, and  in  this  sense  it  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  writings. 
Ilenco  the  word  ihe  marc/ies,  that  is,  the  country  lying  near  ■ 
and  about  the  marks  which  indicated  the  limits  of  two 
kingdoms,  dukedoms,  or  other  exten.>ii%'e  jurisdictions. 

The  word  is  used  in  Germany,  and  upon  it  is  founded  one  of 
their  titles  of  honour,  the  markgrqf  f  marg^ave^,  or  lord  of  the 
marches;  and  our  own  morguj*  is  of  the  same  ori^n,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  few  persons  who  in  early  times 
(there  was  no  English  marquis  before  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.)  bore  this  title  had  any  particular  connection  with  the 
marches. 

Great  part  of  England  being  bounded  by  the  sea.  there 
eould  be  but  little  marsh-land.  But  on  the  side  toward 
Wales,  and  in  the  north  where  England  abuts  upon  Scotland, 
therewas  march-land;  and  when  we  spcakof  the  marches,  the 
land  near  the  borders  of  the  two  countries  is  what  is  meant. 

Wales  being  conquered  by  King  Edw&rd  L,  we  hear 


little  in  history  of  the  marches  of  Wales.  Bnt  the  term 

continued  in  use  long  after  the  conquest  of  that  oounCry. 
The  great  family  so  celebrated  in  the  early  hiatory  of  Eng- 
land, whose  hereditary  name  was  De  Mottuo  Mori  of  the 
Dead  Sea*),  contracted  and  Gallieixed  into  Mortimer,  and 
whose  chief  residence  woe  at  Wigmon  Caatle  iu  Hereford- 
shire, hod  the  chief  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  WeUa 
marches,  and  was  known  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  March. 
King  Edward  IV.,  their  lineal  descendant  and  heir-gencni. 
was  called  Earl  of  March  while  his  father  was  the  Duke  of 
York. 

But  Scotland  remaining  a  distinct  sovereignty  for  several 
centuries  after  the  subjugation  of  Wales,  the  marefaes 
towards  that  country  are  frequently  mentioned  in  history, 
and  especially  as  being  the  scene  of  those  predatory  excur- 
sions in  which  the  people  of  both  countries  frequentlr 
engaged,  or  of  conflicts  arising  out  of  national  jealousies  ano 
disputed  rights.   The  maintenance  of  authtvity  in  thoM 
rt^ioDs,  lawless,  or  constantly  liable  to  become  so,  was  u 
object  of  great  importance;  and  for  this  purpose  toe 
mucbes  towards  Scotland  were  divided  into  two  portiiiBa, 
the  western  and  the  middle  marches,  each  of  which  bad 
courts  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  kind  of  president  or  g^emcr, 
who  was  railed  the  warden. 

MARCIA'NUS,  born  in  Thrace,  of  obaeure  pareDts,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  entered  the  army, 
rose  gradually  by  his  merit  to  high  rank,  and  was  made  a 
senator  by  Theodosius  IL  When  Theodosius  died  (ajx  Aidt 
his  sister  Pulcberia,  then  fifty>two  years  old,  offered  her 
hand  to  Marcianus,  who  was  near  sixty,  because  she  Ibougbt 
him  capable  of  bearing  the  crown  with  dignitr  and  adnn- 
tage  to  the  state.  Marcianus  married  her,  and  was  im^ 
claimed  emperor.  His  reign,  which  lasted  UtUe  mora  t^oui 
six  yean,  was  peaceful,  and  his  odministraiion  ms  eguitoble 
and  firm.  He  rcflised  to  pay  to  Attila  the  trihutB  to  wliich 
Theodosius  had  submitted.  In  the  year  AiS  Afarcianus 
acknowledged  Avitua  as  emperor  of  the  WesL  Marcianus 
died  in  457  ;  his  wife  Pulcheria  had  died  belon  )um.  H.e 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  I. 

MARCHIENNES.  [Nobd.] 

MARCIONITES,  a  religious  sect  of  the  second  anA 
third  centuries  of  our  nra,  so  called  from  their  leather 
Marcion,  a  native  of  Sinope  and  a  priest,  who  adopted  the 
old  Oriental  belief  of  two  independent,  eternal,  o-extstiDp 
principles,  one  evil  and  the  other  good.  He  endeavoured 
to  apply  this  doctrine  to  Christianity,  asserting  that  our 
souls  are  emanations  of  the  good  principle,  but  our  bodies 
and  the  whole  visible  world  are  the  creation  of  the  evil 
genius,  who  strives  to  chain  down  our  spiritual  nature  br 
corporeal  fetters,  so  as  to  make  the  soul  noget  its  pure  ani 
noble  origin.  He  further  maintained  that  the  law  of  Moses, 
with  its  threats  and  promises  of  things  terrestrial,  was  a 
contrivance  of  the  evil  principle  in  order  to  bind  men  still 
more  to  the  earth ;  hut  that  the  good  principle,  in  order  te 
dissipate  these  delusions,  sent  Jesus  Christ,  a  pure  emana- 
nation  of  itself,  giving  htm  a  corporeal  appearance  and  sem- 
blance of  bodily  form,  in  order  to  remind  men  of  thes 
intellectual  nature,  and  that  they  cannot  expect  to  fiud 
happiness  until  they  are  reunited  to  the  principle  of  good 
from  which  they  are  derived.  Marcion  and  his  disciples 
condemned  all  pleasures  which  are  not  spiritual;  they 
taught  that  it  was  necessary  to  combat  every  impuke  that 
attaches  us  to  the  visible  world ;  they  condemned  morria^ 
and  some  of  tbem  even  regretted  the  necessity  of  eating  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  they  believed  to  have  been 
created  by  the  evil  principle.  The  Mareionilei  spread  fax 
in  the  East,  and  especially  in  Persia.  The  chief  opponent 
of  Marcion  was  Tertullianus,  who  wrote  a  book  to  refute 
his  doctnnes. 

(Tertullianus  Arlcersus  Marcionem;  Pluquet.  Dtcltom- 
noire  des  Heresies.) 

MARDIN,  a  town  of  Northern  Mesopotamia,  built  on  a 
steep  hill  which  forms  part  of  the  chain  that  divides  the 
basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  or  country  of  Diarbekr,  from  tbe 
plains  of  Sinjar,  \i  hich  are  watered  by  the  affluents  of  the 
Euphrates.  Mai-dia  is  a  considerable  though  doot  tora, 
and  is  said  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants,  two-thir&  of  whom 
are  Moslems,  and  the  rest  Christians,  with  some  Jews. 
The  Christians  are  divided  between  Syrians  of  the  Greek 
Church,  Nostorians,  and  Armenians.  The  Syrians,  who 
are  the  most  numerous,  have  two  churches  in  the  town 
and  two  convents  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  They  read  their 
church  service  in  the  Syriao  language^  which  &w  of  tbe 
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oonmgation  underataticl,  the  vulgar  tonKpe  being  the 
Arable.  Their  patriarch  showed  to  Mn  Buckingham  a 
hoadsome  copv  of  the  Gospels  in  Syriac,  written  on  paroh- 
ment.  richly  uluminated,  and  bearing  the  dale  of  1150. 

Mardin  has  eight  mosques,  several  bazaars,  and  some 
public  baths.  The  castle,  which  is  built  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  above  the  town,  is  strong  by  its  situation.  The 
town  of  Mardin  is  nearly  half-way  between  Diarbekr  and 
Mozul,  and  on  the  road  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad. 

(Niebubr;  Buckingham.) 

MAREMME,  the  name  given  in  Italy  to  the  unvhole- 
sorae  lowlands  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Tbe  name  is  especially  applied  to  the  lowlands 
of  Tuscany  and  of  the  Papal  State,  which  are  tbe  most 
extensive.  The  Maremme  may  be  divided  into  basins. 
The  Brst  basin  begins  north  of  Lucca,  and  extends  along 
the  sea-ooast  as  &ras  li^horn*  soutb  of  which  town  the 
ridge  of  Montenero  projects  as  ftir  as  the  sea-coast.  This 
basin  extends  inland  ftom  ten  to  twelve  miles  to  the  hills 
east  of  Pisa;  it  also  includes  tbe  lowest  port  of  tbe  course 
both  of  the  Sercliio  and  the  Amo,  and  is  called  Maremma 
Pisana.  The  next  basin  is  that  of  the  Cecina,  a  river  which 
enters  the  sea  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Leghorn.  This 
basin,  which  is  called  tue  Maremma  of  Vol  terra,  is  of  small 
extent,  for  the  hills  again  approach  close  to  the  sea  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cecina.  The  third  basin  begins 
at  Piombino,  and  extends  aa  far  as  Monte  Argentaro,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  60  miles  in  a  direct  line.  It  stretches  from 
10  to  20  miles  inland,  and  includes  the  lowei  course  of  the 
rivers  Comia,  Bruna,  Ombrone,  and  Albegna.  and  the  lakes 
or  marshes  of  Castiglione  and  Orbetello.  lliis  large  tract 
is  called  Maremma  Senese,  because  it  fhrms  part  of  the 
province  of  Siena.  It  is  also  called  theMaremmaof  Giosseto, 
from  tbe  town  of  that  name  which  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  it.  A  description  of  these  tracts,  which  constitute  the 
Tuscan  Maremme,  is  given  under  Pisa  and  Sibna.  (Pro- 
vinces). 

The  Roman  Maremma,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Siena  (for  there  is  no  interruption  of  hills  near  the  coast 
betwijen  one  state  and  the  other),  begins  at  the  river  Pescia, 
-which  marks  tbe  boundary  of  the  two  countries,  and  ex- 
tends as  far  as  Terracina  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples.  The 
whole  of  this  tract,  of  more  than  1 20  mites  in  length,  is  low 
and  unhealthy;  but  its  depth  inland  is  very  unequal, 
owing  to  various  offsets  of  the  lower  Apennines,  and  also  to 
detached  ridges  which  apfHOach  tbe  sea  without  coming 
close  to  it,  and  which  partly  enclose  the  lowlands.  The 
Roman  Maremma  may  therefore  be  divided  into  three 
basins.  1.  That  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  including  the 
banks  of  that  lake  and  the  course  of  its  outlet,  the  m&c 
Marta,  as  well  as  the  rivers  Fiora,  Arone,  and  Mignone. 
The  mountains  of  Santa  Flora,  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany, 
bound  this  basin  on  the  north-west ;  and  Mount  Cimino, 
M'hich  is  of  volcanic  formation,  on  the  south-east,  divides  it 
from  the  basin  of  the  Tiber.  The  lower  steps  of  tbe  ridge 
of  Cimino  approach  the  sea  at  La  Tolfa,  near  Civitavecchia. 
This  basin,  which  is  generally  called  tbe  Maremmaof  Cometo, 
includes  the  districts  of  Cometo,  Montalto.  Canino,  Castro, 
and  Civitavecchia.  A  description  of  it  is  given  under  Pa- 
pal Statks. 

Tbe  second  basin*  that  of  the  lower  Tiber,  extends  from 

Civitavecchia  to  Anzo.  The  volcanic  ridge  of  the  Alban 
Mount  divides  it  on  the  south-east  from  the  basin  of  the 
Pomptino  Marshes.  A  description  of  both,  with  some 
account  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere,  is  given  under  Caupaona  di  Roua.  The  Ma- 
remme are  of  two  kinds;  some  are  marshy,  and  others  dry, 
but  both  are  unwholesome,  especially  in  summer. 

The  name  of  Maremma  is  not  commonly  used  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  designate  the  unhealthy  lowlands  of 
that  country,  which  are  also  extensive,  but  tbe  synonymous 
word  Paduli,  a  corruption  of  paludi,  is  used  instead. 

The  Tuscan  ^vernment  has  of  late  years  effected  great 
improvements  in  lis  Maremma;  the  marshes  have  been 
drained,  the  lakes  embanked,  the  ground  has  been  brought 
into  tillage,  and  colonies  established.   The  government  has 
published  an  interesting  account  of  the  works  executed  for 
these  objects,  with  an  atlas,  fol.,  Florence.  1836, 
MARENGO.   [ALEssANnRiA ;  Bonapartb.] 
MARENNES.   [Charbnte  Infkrieure.] 
MARE'NZIO,  LUCA,  certainly  the  most  voluminous, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  best  of  ail  the  composers  of 
mudrigals,  was  born  at  Concaglia  in  Brescia,  about  the 


middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  parents  were  poor, 
but  his  flnevtuce  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  tbe 
principal  ecclesiastic  of  the  place,  who  had  him  instructed 
in  music  by  Giovanni  Contini,  the  author,  we  are  told,  of 
many  sacred  compositions.  His  first  appointment  was  as 
maestro  di  CoDelta  to  the  cardinal  Luigi  d'Este.  and  at 
Rome,  says  Aaami,  he  was  beloved  and  caressed  by  manv 
great  personages,  and  among  tbe  number  by  the  king  of 
Poland,  on  whose  invitation  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  dominions 
of  that  monarch,  Peacham,  in  bis  '  Complete  Gentleman,* 
tells  us  that  be  was  *in  displeasure  with  the  pope,  for  over- 
much familiarity  with  a  kinswoman  of  his  holiness,'  which 
was  tlio  cause  of  his  quitting  Italy  for  a  time.  He  states 
other  particulars  relative  to  this,  which  are  extraordinary  at 
least,  and  not  now  worth  investigating.  Marenzio  returned 
however  to  the  papal  city,  and  was  admitted  into  the  pope's 
chapel,  but  in  what  capacity  does  not  appear ;  Peacham 
says  as  organist ;  Dr.  Bumey  denies  this,  assigning  as  the 
reason  of  his  disbelief,  that  m  the  papal  chapel  there  is 
no  organ.  The  former,  who  certainly  was  acquainted  with 
Marenzio,  describes  him  as  a  *  little  black  man.'  Mid  men- 
tions the  first,  second,  and  third  parts  of  lus  Utyni*,  as 
'  songs  the  Muses  themselves  might  not  have  been  ashamed 
to  compose.*    He  died  at  Rome  m  1599. 

In  relation  to  bis  style  of  composition  the  Italians  de- 
scribed him  as  il  piu  dolce  cigno  (the  sweetest  swan),  and 
the  praise  thus  poetically  expressed  was  perfectly  just.  In- 
deed as  respects  tenderness  of  air  and  gracefiilness  of  har- 
mony he  has  bad  few  rivala  In  vigour  of  imagination  he 
has  superiors,  among  whom  our  own  best  English  madri- 
golists  maybe  named  without  incurring  tbe  charge  of  national 
partiality.  Even  Peadiam,  his  eulogist,  mentions  several 
English  composers  who,  he  says,  'are  inferior  to  none  in 
the  world  (how  much  soever  the  Italian  attributes  to  him- 
selfe)  for  depth  of  skill  and  richnesse  of  conceipt.'  As  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest  composed  of  emiAence,  his  works 
have  been  open  to  all,  and  be  has  bean  more  or  less  imitated 
by  many  writers  of  vocal  music  in  parts.  Handel  and 
Purcell,  as  Dr  Bnmey  remarks,  did  not  disdain  to  become 
his  debtor. 

MARECmS.   [Alexamdeia  ;  Egypt.] 

MARGARET,  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.,  king  of 
Denmark,  married  in  1363  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  on 
the  death  of  Waldemar.  In  137&  Margaret's  son  Olaus, 
then  a  minor,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  under 
tbe  guardianship  of  bis  mother.  His  btber  Haquiu  dying, 
Margaret  was  acknowledged  queen  of  Norwav.  Olaus 
died  in  1387,  and  the  Danes  also  aeknovle^ed  Mu^ 
garet  as  their  queen.  She  turned  her  arms  against  Albert, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  was  not  popular  with  his  subjects, 
defeated  him,  and  made  him  prisoner,  and  was  then  ac- 
knowledged queen  of  Sweden.  After  seven  years'  confine- 
ment, she  released  Albert,  on  condition  of  his  formally 
renouncing  the  crown  of  Sweden.  In  1396  the  estates  of 
the  three  kingdoms  assembled  at  C^lmar,  where  it  wos 
agreed  that  in  future  they  should  all  be  ruled  by  one  and 
the  same  sovereign.  This  act  was  called  the  *C^mar 
Union.*  On  this  occasion  Margaret  designated  her  nephew 
Erick  as  her  sueeessor.  She  died  in  November,  1411,  being 
59  years  of  age. 

Margaret  aad  many  great  qualities ;  but  her  political 
conduct,  specially  in  her  transactions  with  Sweden,  was  not 
free  from  duplicity  and  violence.  To  the  Danes  however 
she  proved  a  ^od  queen.  She  loved  pomp  and  splendor, 
was  brave  and  resolute,  and  had  rather  the  qualities  of 
the  stronger  sex  than  those  of  her  own.  [Erick  XUL  of 
Sweden.] 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU.  [Hewry  VI.] 
MARGARET  OP  RICHMOND.  [Henry  VII.] 
MARGARIC  ACID,  a  fiitty  acid,  so  called  by  Chevreul, 
who  discovered  it,  from  '  margarites*  (^apyapiriic).  a  pearl, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  lustre.  It  is  prepared  from  soap 
made  with  olive-oil  uid  potash ;  this  is  to  bo  perfectly  dried, 
and  then  macerated  for  twenty-fimr  hours  in  twice  its 
weight  of  cold  alcohol.  Tbe  ohale  pf  potoMh,  which  the 
soap  also  contains,  is  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  while  the 
margarate  of  potash  remains  unacted  upon;  this  is  to  be 
well  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and  then  dbsc^ved  in  200 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol :  on  cooling,  tbe  margarate  of  potash 
crystallizes;  and  as  it  contains  a  little  oleate,  it  is  to  be 
crystallized  a  second  time :  it  is  then  to  be  decomposed,  and 
the  margarie  add  precdpitated  the  addition  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid. 
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'  Tlw  propertiM  of  this  acid  are.  that  on  cooling,  after 
fiiiioD)  It  (vystaUiies  in  pearly  needles ;  it  b  ioBotuble  in 
vater,  and  hence  iu  precipitation  from  iti  immpounds  and 
solution  by  the  stronger  aciaiL   It  haa  an  acid  react  ion ;  and 
its  talts.  except  those  of  the  alkalis,  are  very  iparingly  soluble 
in  water.   Its  saline  compounds  are  termed  margaratet. 
Acccordtng  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  it  consists  of — 
Thirty-three  ec)uivalente  of  hydrogen       33  or  12*59 
niirty-Kve  equivalents  of  carbon     .     210  78*38 
Three  equivalents  of  oxygen    .       .      24  9*03 


Equivalent      267  100' 

The  crystals  contain  3*4  per  cent,  of  water,  which  can  be 
separated  only  br  converting  the  acid  into  a  margarate  by 
combining  it  with  a  base. 

Margarate  qflhttuh  is  (ri>tained  as  above  stated  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  soap  made  of  olive-oil  and  potash ;  it 
separates  from  its  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  in  brilliant 
scales:  vi^  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  about  158^ 
it  fbrms  a  limpid  solution,  which  begins  to  become  turbid 
at  about  140°,  and  at  60°  it  becomes  gelatinous ;  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  partially  decomposes  it,  and  converts  it 
into  bimargarate :  at  56",  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, it  absorbs  its  weight  of  water  without  becoming 
liquid;  100  parts  of  altiohol  are  capable  of  holding  V2l  nart 
in  solution  when  cold,  10  parts  when  hot.  Mther,  when 
heated,  separates  a  little  margaric  acid. 

Bimargaraie  of  Potash  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  1 00  parts 
(of  sp.  gr.  0'834)  di^olving  3117  parts  at  148°  Fahr.,  of 
which  however  only  1*13  part  remains  dissolved  at  66*. 

iSargaraieM  Soda  strongly  resemble  those  of  potash: 
tlie  neutral  salt  dissolves  in  10  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
172",and  the  solution  becomes  gelatinous  at  I48",and  con- 
tains a  little  acidulous  salt. 

Margarates  qf  Lead. — Of  these  there  are  three,  a  sub-, 
neutral-,  and  super-salt.  The  neutral  is  produced  by  double 
decomposition :  it  contains  combined  water,  and  fuses  at 
about  170°:  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.gr.  '823  dissolves  about 
^  of  its  weight ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  Doiling  sether. 

When  fat  is  boiled  with  the  alkalii,  as  in  preparing  soap, 
it  appears  that  the  elements  of  the  fat,  without  either  yield- 
ing anything  to  or  absorbing  anything  from  the  air,  are 
converted  into  one  or  more  fatty  aeias  and  glycerin ;  to 
these  changes  the  elements  of  the  water  howe^'er  contribute ; 
the  new  acids,  combining  widi  the  alkalis,  fbrm  soap,  which 
collect  on  the  surfece  of  the  fluid,  while  the  glycerin  remains 
in  solution. 

MARQARIN,  a  peculiar  fotty  matter  contained  in  vege- 
table oils,  and  also  in  animal  bts,  as  mutton-suet  and  hog's- 
lard:  when  these  have  been  treated  with  aether,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  stearin  from  them,  the  letbereal  liquors, 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  deposit  a  portion  of  the  solid 
matter  which  they  contain,  and  this  is  to  be  collected  on  a 
linen  cloth,  strongly  pressed,  and  then  exposed  for  a  long 
time  to  the  heat  of  a  sslt-water  hath.  This  substance  is 
very  soluble  in  cold  tether,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
stearin.  It  appears  probable  however  that  by  boiling  in 
alkaline  solutions  it  is  eonverted  into  stearic  acid ;  but  ad- 
ditional experiments  are  required  to  determine  its  nature 
with  precision. 

MARdARI'TA,  Dr.  LeacVs  name  fbrthe  'Contra mar- 
gariliferaorMatrixPerlarum,3fy<i7iMmar^ari7iyi;ru«ofLin- 
nicus,  Mfleagrina  margaritifera  of  lamarck.  [Avicula,] 

MARGARITA'CEA,  H.  de  Blainville's  name  for  his 
third  family  of  Lamellibranckiata.  This  family  comprises 
the  genera  Vulsella,  Malletu,  Pema,  Crenatula,  Inocera- 
mus,  Catellus,  Pulvinites,  Gervillia,  and  Avicula.  [Avi- 
cula.; Malleaoba..] 

MARGARITIC  ACID.  When  eight  parts  of  castor  oil 
arc  saponified  by  two  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in 
four  parts  of  water,  by  beating  them  together  for  some 
minutes  the  oil  is  rendered  oompleteW  soluble  in  water. 
MM.  Bussy  and  Lecanu  have  discovered  in  this  soap  three 
different  fatty  acids,  the  margaritic,  ricinie,  and  elaiodic, 
which  are  obtained  by  saturating  the  base  wiUi  hydrochloric 
aeid.  These  acids  form  a  reddish  yellow  o3,  which  at  a 
tempemture  of  about  60*  Fahr.  deposits  a  small  quantity 
of  solid  matter,  which  is  the  mai^ritic  add.  This  is  to  be 
pressed  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  then  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  pearly 
scales  which  redden  litmus  paper.  This  acid  fuses  at 
about  270°  Fahr. ;  its  saline  compounds,  which  however  are 
butlitUeknowD,anoalled(»arsftirttofe«.  Aecordii^toBiuir 


end  Lecanu  bydrated  margaritic  acid  is  eompoted  o^— 

Hydrogen,  10'9I ;  Carbon,  70-50;  Oxygen,  18'59. 

M  A'RGARON.  asoUd  white &tty  matter  which  crystallizes 
in  pearly  scales,  and  is  obtained  by  distilling  maa-gaxic  acid 
witit  excess  of  lime.  It  fuses  at  about  170  Fahr.,  ia  Yola- 
tile,  soluble  in  fifty  times  its  weight  of  hot  alcohol,  and  five 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  aether.  Exposed  to  the  action 
of  beat  in  close  vessels  it  distils  almost  unchanged ;  it  bums 
in  the  air  with  a  brilliant  flame.  Nitric  acid  acta  but 
slightly  upon  it ;  sulphuric  acid  chars  it,  and  sulphurous 
acid  is'givcn  out.   The  alkalis  do  not  act  upon  m&rgaron. 

This  substance  is  composed  (^-*Hydrogen«  13*42;  Car- 
bon, 83*37;  Oxygen,3-21. 

MARGATE,  a  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John,  hundred  of  Ringslaw,  and  Isle  of 
Thanet,  40  miles  eastpnorth-east  ftum  Maidstone,  and  6i 
east  from  London  (direct  distances).   Its  name  is  prubably 
derived  from  llere||ate,  signi^ing  an  opening  or  e^te  into 
the  sea.   £[asted,  in  his  '  History  of  Kent,*  publUhed  ji 
1799,  says,  'The  town  of  Margate  was  till  of  late  years  a 
poor  inconsiderable  fishing-town,  built  for  the  most  part  in 
the  valley  a^jpining  the  harbour,  the  houses  of  which  were 
in  general  mean  and  low;  one  dirty  narrow  lane  calle>1 
King  Street  having  been  the  principal  street  of  it.*  At 
present  the  principal  streets  of  Margate  are  regularly  cuq- 
stiucted  and  well  paved,  and  lightai  with  gas;  and  many 
of  the  houses  and  public  buildings,  including  an  esplanaiie, 
squares,  &c.,  are  of  a  superior  description.    The  spring- 
water  is  excellent  and  the  supply  abundant.   Tho  shore  n 
well  adapted  to  sea-batbing.  and  to  this  circumstance, 
added  to  the  generally  acknowledged  salubrity  of  the  air, 
and  the  fkcility  of  communicaiion  with  the  metropolis  by 
means  of  steam-vessels,  must  be  attributed  the  rspjJ  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Sr.  John,  n  /iicii  in 
1831  amounted  to  10,339.    A  nandsome  new  churr^  has 
been  built  at  Mareate  within  these  few  years.    There  is 
an  hospital,  called  Draper's  Hospital,  founded  in  I  ru9 
by  Michael  Yoakley,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Tticnda, 
fur  the  housing  and  maintenance  of  decayed  housekeeper.^. 
The  sea-bathing  infirmary  at  West-Brook,  near  Margate^ 
was  established  by  the  benevolent  Dr.  Lettsom  in  the  veai 
1792,  assisted  by  committees  which  had  been  formed  buih 
in  London  and  Margate.   The  object  of  the  founders  vas 
to  enable  poor  people  to  participate  in  the  advanta^s  of 
sea-bathing.    The  building  consists  of  a  centre  buUding 
and  two  wings,  and  contains  wards  for  the  reception  uf 
nearly  one  hundred  patients.   The  national  school  affords 
gratuitous  instruction  to  about  4U0  children  of  both  sexea. 

The  present  stone  pier  was  erected  under  the  supen'o- 
tendcnce  of  Messrs.  Rennie  and  Jessop,  at  an  expense  ex- 
ceeding ]00,OOOA  It  is  900  foet  lon^.  and  at  its  extremity 
is  the  lighthouse,  built  from  a  design  of  Mr.  Edmunds. 
The  erection  of  this  pier  has  added  greatly  to  the  utility  of 
the  harbour,  which  is  much  exposed  to  winds  from  the 
north-east 

Margate  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Dover,  one  of  the 
Cintjue-porta.  In  the  year  1787  the  inhabitants  thought 
their  town  of  too  much  importance  to  be  longer  subjected 
to  this  jurisdiction,  and  accordingly  applied  to  the  crown 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation ;  but  upon  the  case  being-  heard 
before  the  attorney-general,  the  opposition  of  Dover  was  so 
strong  that  their  petition  was  refused,  and  since  then  the 
application  has  not  been  renewed.   [Cimqub  Pqbts.7 

(Hasted's  Hist,  tj/*  Kent;  Seautie*  qf  England  and 
Wales ;  Population  Returns.) 

MARGINELLA.  [Volutids.] 

MARGINCPORA,  a  genus  of  Millbpoilka. 

MARIA  THERE'SA,  archduchess  of  Austria,  quees 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  empress  of  Germany,  bom  in 
1717,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  Austria, 
emperor  of  Germany.  [Charles  VI.l  In  1724  Charles 
by  nis  will,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
regulated  the  order  of  succession  in  the  family  of  Austria, 
declaring  that,  in  delhult  of  male  issue,  his  eldest  daughter 
diould  be  heiress  qf  all  the  Austrian  dominionSk  and  her 
children  after  her.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  guuanteed 
by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  by  all  the  German  priQces 
individually,  and  also  oy  several  other  powers  of  Europe, 
but  not  by  the  Bourbons, 

In  1736  Maria  Theresa  married  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who, 
by  the  peace  of  Vienna  of  the  preceding  year,  htwl  beea  re- 
cognised as  the  future  grand-duke^e^Tuscany,|after  tlie 
death  of  Gian  Oastone,  fj^itj^fi  Fff^^npf>C)*^  of 
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Medici.  Gian  Gaatone  died  in  Jiil^,  17S7,  and  Tuscan; 
became  aulject  to  Francis,  -who,  in  Janil»T,  1739,  repaired 
to  Florence  with  his  consort.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI,t 
in  1 740,  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
elector  of  Saxon  j,  France,  Spain,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
agreed  to  dismember  the  Austrian  tnonatchr.  to  ntrta  of 
Wnioh  each  of  tboae  powers  Uid  daim.  Maria  Theresa 
bowererf  with  a  spirit  and  dedsian  reniarkable  fiir  her  age. 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Yiennaand  taking  possessian  of 
Austria,  Bohemia,  and  her  other  German  states ;  she  theti 
proceeded  to  Presbutg,  took  the  cnths  to  the  constitution 
of  Hungary,  and  was  sdlemni?  proclaimed  queen  of  that 
kingdom  in  1741.  Frederic  or  Prussia  offered  the  young 
queen  bis  fHendship  on  the  condition  of  her  surrender- 
ing Silesia  to  himi  hut  she  resolutely  refhsed,  and  Ftede- 
rio  invaded  that  province.  Tbe  elector  of  Bavaria  oti  his 
part,  assisted  by  French  anxiliaries,  Ihtaded  Austria  end 
Bohemia,  and  pushed  bis  troops  to  tbe  gates  of  Vienna. 
Maria  Theresa  being  obliged  to  quit  bef  capital,  repail^d 
to  Pre^orK.  Contokiiw  tbe  Hungarian  diet,  she  ap- 
^ared  ib  toe  midst  of  that  auombly  with  her  Infont  son 
Joseph  in  hw  arms.  She  told  tbe  magnates,  prelates,  dnd 
deputiesi  tliflt  *  being  eisailed  bjr  etaemiea  on  every  side,  fin> 
saken  by  her  irien£,  and  finding  eten  hbt  owb  teletites 
hostile  to  her,  she  hoA  do  faopes  except  in  tbelt  loyalty,  and 
that  she  had  come  to  place  under  their  protection  the 
daughter  and  the  son  of  their  kings.'  This  heatt-stirring 
appeal  was  answered  a  burst  of  chlTalric  enthusiasm. 
The  Hungarian  nobles,  drawing  tfaeir  BWoi>ds,  unanimously 
cried  out, '  Moriamur  pro  Rege  nostro  Matia  Theresa,*  and 
the  whole  military  force  of  Hungary  was  soon  In  arnis  to 
defend  their  queen.  Her  troops  tinder  General  KevenfaUller 
and  Prince  Chat-les  of  JLormine,  her  brother-in-law,  fought 
gallantly,  and  drove  the  French  and  Bavarians  out  of  tbe 
hereditary  states.  In  tbe  meantime  Charles  Albert.eleetor 
of  BAvaria,  was  elected  emperor  of  QeMiany,  bv  the  diet 
asuembled  at  Frankfort,  by  the  name  of  Charles  VTI. 

Frederic  of  Prussia  soon  made  peace  With  MariaTheresa, 
who  was  obliged  to  surrender  Silesia  to  him.  She  also 
made  not  only  a  peace  but  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Sardinia  against  the  French  and  Spaniards,  who  were 
kept  in  check  on  the  side  of  Italy.  In  1743  the  French 
were  entirely  driven  out  of  BobetQiB.  In  1744  Frederic 
again  deoluied  war  against  Maria  Theresa,  and  invaded 
Bohemia ;  but  tbe  elector  of  Saxony,  ^ho  bad  made  his 
peace  with  her,  sent  the  queen  reinforcements  which 
obliged  the  Prussians  to  evacuate  tbe  countty.  In  1745 
Charles  VU.  died,  and  FnnciSi  Maria  Theresa's  husband, 
■was  flieeled  emperor.  In  1746  the  Austrian  and  Pied- 
montese  troops  obtaitied  great  advantages  In  Italy:  they 
inuned  the  battle  of  Piaceofit  against  tbe  French  and 
Spaniards,  and  occupied  Genoa,  which  however  they  after- 
wards  lost  through  a  popular  insurrection.  In  1747  the 
war  continued  to  rage  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  with  various 
success.  In  1748  the  peace  of  Alx-la-Cbapelle  terminated 
the  war  called  '  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,*  and 
Maria  Theresa  was  left  in  peaceful  possession  of  all  her 
hereditary  dotninionB,  except  Silesia,  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  kept. 

In  1 7fi6  began  the  Seven  Yeafs'  War,  between  France, 
Austria,  and  Rusaa  on  one  side,  and  Frederic  of  Prussia  on 
the  otbM.  rFABDERic  nj  It  ended  in  1763,  leaving  both 
Austria  and  Pmssfa  wUfl  the  same  botindaries  as  before. 
In  1769  Maria  Tfastesft  lost  bet  hbsband,  fbr  vboln  she 
continued  to  wear  mtnutiing  till  her  death,  and  her  son 
Joseph  was  elected  emp^.  [Josbfh  ILI  She  however 
retained  In  her  hands  the  administration  of  her  dominions, 
and  devoted  all  her  cares  to  pfomotfl  their  prosperity  and  to 
the  improvemeni  of  the  people  under  hfer  sway. 

The  only  act  of  Maria  Thetesa's  political  lite  with  Which 
she  can  be  reproached  is  her  participation  in  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland.  The  plan  however  did  not  originate  with 
hdr,  and  she  for  sotne  time  refused  to  accede  to  tfie  treaty  of 
partition  drawn  Ub  by  Prussia  and  Russia  in  1772,  until  she 
vras  plainly  told  tnat  Russia  and  Prussia  would  effect  the 
distnemberment  of  Poland  without  her  consent,  and  that  by 
refusing  to  accede  to  it  she  would  only  endanger  her  own 
dominions.  FrinceKaunilz  and  her  own  son  Joseph  ll,  ureed 
her  to  join  tbe  two  other  powers ;  she  was  told  that  Gal- 
licia  and  other  parts  of  Poland  were  antient  dependencies  of 
tbe  crown  of  Hungary,  and  at  last  she  gave  her  assent. 

I^e  improrements  which  Maria  Theresa  made  in  her 
dominions  are  many  and  important  In  1776  she  abolished 


the  torture  in  her  hereditary  slates,  and  in  the  kinedoms  of 
Hungary  and  Boheniia.  In  1777  she  abolished  the  niral 
and  personal  services  which  the  peasants  of  Bohemia  owed 
to  their  feudal  superiors,  and  commuted  them  for  a  sum  of 
money.  Ulerary  piracy  was  forbidden  under  severe  penal 
ties.  Between  tbe  years  1774-8  she  occupied  herself  with 
the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  popular  education 
in  bet  dominions.  She  divided  tho  schools  iiitd  three 
classes:  1, '  normal  schools,'  one  in  each  province,  to  scrVo 
as  a  model  for  all  the  other  schools  in  the  province ;  2, 
'  principal  schools,*  in  the  large  towns ;  3, '  communal  schools,* 
in  the  small  towiu  and  villages.  A  director  had  the  super 
tfendence  of  the  normal  schools;  those  of  the  large  towns 
Were  under  the  superintendence  of  a  magistrate;  and  the 
communal  schools  under  the  parish  priest  and  an  assessor 
of  the  communal  counciL  A  central  commissiotl  of  studios 
ftas  also  appointed  to  superintend  the  whole,  iit'hich  received 
annual  reports,  and  examined  candidates  for  the  master- 
ships. Maria llieresa  also  suggested  the  addition  of  tnanual 
labour  to  intellectual  instruction  in  the  communal  schools. 
She  promised  an  extra  remuneration  to  those  teachers 
Whose  trives  taught  the  girls  sewing,  knitting,  spinning, 
ate  This  plan  ansvered  extremely  veil,  rapecially  among 
the  peasantty  of  Bohemia.  Little  girls  thus  taught  were 
able  tb  earn  as  much  as  half  a  florin  a  day.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  that  system  of  popular  education  which  has 
since  been  extended  through  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

Maria  Theresa  was  a  pious  woman :  she  was  a  sincere 
Roman  Catholic,  but  not  a  blind  devotee  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  she  knew  how  to  discriminato  between  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  Jurisdictions.  In  her  instructions  to  the 
Junta,  or  Board  of  Public  Economy,  dated  June,  1768,  sho 
states  the  principle  that  *  everything  which  is  not  of  divino 
institution  is  subject  to  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
of  the  state.*  Agreeablv  to  this  principle  she  made  several 
important  reforms  in  the  temporalities  of  the  clergy :  she 
suppressed  the  pensious  charged  at  Rome  upon  benefices ; 
she  fbrbade  tho  alienation  of  landed  proper'ty  in  favour  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies;  she  ordered  all  the  property  of  the 
clergy  to  be  registered;  she  placed  the  convents  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  respective  bishops,  and  in  temporal  mat- 
ters under  that  of  the  civil  magistrate.  She  put  a  check  to 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Inquisition,  which  still  existed  in 
her  Italian  dominions:  she  took  out  of  its  hands  the  cen- 
soi^hip  of  books  and  gave  it  to  a  commission  of  civil  magis- 
trates appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  Tuscany,  which  was 
administered  by  a  Council  of  rerency  in  the  name  of  her 
second  son  Leopold,  she  ordered  that  lay  assessors  should 
be  joined  to  the  inquisitors  in  all  suits  for  heresy.  She  also 
took  alray  the  sbirri,  or  ar&ed  force,  which  was  uefbre  under 
the  orders  of  the  inquisitors.  The  Inquisitim  of  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany  was  finally  abolished  unAet  tbe  reign  of  her 
sons  Joseph  and  Leopold. 

Maria  Theresa  possessed  the  strong  affection  of  her  Bel- 
gian subjects,  and  it  required  all  tbe  subsequent  rashness 
of  Joseph  II.  to  detach  them  (torn  their  loyaltv  to  Austria. 
Hie  Belgian  capitalists  eagerly  supplied  the  loans  which 
tbe  court  of  Vienna  was  obhged  to  contract  during  tho 
Seven  Years'  War. 

In  Lombardy  the  administration  of  Maria  Theresa  and  of 
her  minister  Count  FirmiaU  was  a  period  of  returning 
happiness  for  that  fine  country,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
preceding  wars  and  the  previous  long  misrule  of  tbe  Spanish 
governors.  Tbe  empress  ordered  a  new  censimcnto,  or 
toluatioh  of  estates,  for  tbe  purpose  of  an  equitable  as- 
sessment of  tbe  land-fax ;  she  caused  the  bilancio  camerale, 
or  a  tegular  budget  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure, 
to  be  ma*le ;  she  abolished  the  custom  of  farming  the  varir 
ous  branches  of  the  Indirect  duties  to  the  highest  bidder, 
made  regulations  to  protect  the  peasants  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  feudal  superiors,  and  established  representative 
I  Communal  councils  to  superintend  the  local  expenditure; 
she  began,  in  short,  and  effected  to  a  considerable  extent, 
that  grea^  legislative  and  administrative  reform  which  was 
completed  under  her  successor  Joseph  U.  Firmian  en- 
couraged men  of  learning,  and  protected  them  against  the 
cabals  of  thek  enemies.  Piotro  Verri  was  made  counsellor 
and  president  of  the  financial  board ;  Beccaria  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  philosophy ;  Carli  was  made  president 
of  the  councQ  of  commerce ;  and  the  advice  and  suggestions 
of  these  men  were  listened  to,  appreciated,  and  followed. 
The  naviglio,  or  navigable  canal  of  Poderno,  which  ioins 
the  Adda  to  the  Marteaana,  vaa  exec^ed  under  jMoria 
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Theresa.  In  17^9,  u>on  after  she  obtained  peaceful  posset- 
sion  of  Lombardy,  the  duchy  of  Milan  contained  900,000 
inhabitants;  in  1770  the  populidion  had  risen  to  1,130,000. 

*  Lombardy,'  sayg  a  liberal  writer  of  our  times,  *  had  never 
enjoyed  so  much  happinera  and  tranquillity  as  under  her 
reign ;  it  is  recorded  to  her  praise  that  she  wished  to  be 
informed  of  every  act  of  the  administration,  that  she  gave 
fieo  aecesi  to  her  presence  to  the  humble  and  poor  as  well 
at  to  the  noble  and  rioh,  that  she  listened  benienantly  to  all, 
either  granting  their  petitions,  or,  if  she  denied  them,  giving 
reasons  for  her  refusal,  without  illusory  promises  or  va^uu 
circumloeulions.  She  declared,  just  before  her  death,  which 
happened  at  Vienna  on  the  29th  November,  1780,  that  if 
anythin;;  reprehensible  had  been  done  in  her  name,  it  was 
certainly  without  her  knowledge,  as  she  had  always  wished 
the  welfare  of  her  subjocls.  During  a  forty  years'  reign 
she  always  showed  a  love  of  justice  and  truth,  and  soe 
stated,  as  a  principle  of  her  conduct,  that  it  is  only  the  plear 
sure  of  alleviating  distress  and  doing  good  to  the  people 
tliat  can  render  the  weight  of  a  crown  supportable  to  tne 
wearer/  (Bouit  Storia  dJtalia,  b.  vi.,  ch.  15.)  Anothtt 
merit  of  Maria  Theresa  is  the  propriety  of  her  private  cha- 
racter ;  her  wlule  conduct  was  characterised  by  that  decency 
and  self-respect,  united  with  much  simplicity  of  manners, 
which  is  become  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Austrian 
imperial  fhmily.  Maria  Theresa  will  ever  rank  high  among 
illustrious  women,  and  among  those  sovereigns  who  have 
been  tlw  benefactors  of  mankind.  With  her  ended  the 
house  of  Austria  Habsbui^.  and  at  the  same  time  began  the 
present  dynasty  of  Austria  Lorraine. 

Frederic  II.  appeared  really  affected  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  Maria  Theresa.  Writing  to  D'Alembert,  he 
said  that  *  although  he  had  made  war  against  ber,  he  had 
never  been  her  penonal  enemy ;  that  he  always  respected 
her,  and  that  she  was  an  honour  to  her  sex  and  tbe  glory  of 
her  throne.' 

MARI A'N A,  J  U AN.  was  born  at  Talavora  in  1 536.  He 
early  showed  great  talents,  which  were  developed  under  the 
eminent  teachers  of  the  university  of  Aloal&,  such  a> Father 
Cyprian  of  Huerga  and  others. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mariana  joined  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  already  acquired  a  reputation  which  attracted  to  them 
the  ablust  students.  He  had  to  pass  two  {)robationary  years 
at  Simancas,  under  Saint  Francis  of  Borja,  the  hereditary 
duke  of  Gandia,  and  favourite  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  world  to  join  the  new  order.  After  this  pro- 
bation Mariana  returned  to  Alcal&  to  resume  his  stuaies. 
In  1568  ho  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  by  Laynez,  tbe 
second  general  of  his  order,  who  framed  the  rules  of  the 
Jesuits,  raised  their  aspirations,  prepared  them  for  the 
influence  which  they  afterwards  exercised,  and  opened  their 
splendid  college  '  II  Gesu,'  at  Rome. 

In  this  college  Mariano,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  taught 
scliolostic  philosophy  and  divinity.  Among  his  pupils  was 
the  young  Jesuit  (afterwards  cardinal)  Bellarmin.  .Mariana 
was  sent  in  1665  to  open  a  course  of  divinity  in  Sicily, 
and  thence  to  Paris  two  years  after  on  the  same  mission, 
in  which  he  was  still  more  successful.  Seven  years  of 
unremitting  application  in  an  uncongenial  climate  so 
greatly  impaired  Mariana's  health,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  Toledo,  near  his  birthplace.  But  his  talents  and 
moral  worth  were  still  put  in  requisition.  He  restored  and 
edited  the  works  of  Saint  Isidore,  to  which  be  added  some 
valuable  notes.  When  Leon  de  Castro  questioned  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Arias  Montano,  for  introducing  Rabbinical  readings 
and  commentaries  into  tbe  '  Ptantina  Regia,'  or  *  Philip- 

Rina  Polyglott,'  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Complutensis,'  which 
luntano  had  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Philip  II., 
Mariana  silenced  tbe  noisy  polemic  by  bis  historical,  eccle- 
siastical, and  biblical  lore,  as  well  as  by  the  fair  and  candid 
tone  of  his  discussion. 

In  the  mean  time  be  proceeded  dunng  his  leisure  hours 
with  the  great  work  which  he  hod  long  contemplated.  He 
hod  obsemd  that  the  sudden  rise  and  aacendencv  of  Spain 
excited  a  general  interest  and  curiosity  abrrad/ while  its 
origin  and  causes  were  either  unknown  or  misunderstood. 
The  Spanish  historians,  though  numerous,  were  at  that  time 
little  read,  and  some  of  them  were  hardly  known.  His 
*  History  of  Spain '  first  appeared  in  twenty  books,  under 
the  title  *  Historira  de  rebus  Hispanis,'  fol.,  Toleti,  1592, 
libri  XX.  It  was  subsequently  extended  to  thirty  books,  in 
which  form  it  appeared  in  the  complete  edition  of  1605, 
published  at  Maiai.  This  oompttet  and  lucid  uhibitiett  of 


an  unbroken  chronological  narrative,  f^m  the  or^n  of  the 
Spanish  nation  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (a 
period  of  twenty-flve  centuries  at  least),  embraces  the  bi»- 
tory  of  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  been 
treated  separately.  A  siibject  so  extensive,  expressed  ia 
classical  Latin,  met  with  universal  flivotur  and  acceptance. 
A  Spanish  tninslatitm  soon  henune  necessary,  and  fortu- 
nately Mariana  aoeomplished  tbe  task  himself,  and  carried 
the  work  through  fonr  suooaasiTe  Spanish  editions  ia  his 
lifetime. 

Mariana  his  been  charged  with  credulity ;  but  traditions 
held  sacred  in  times  past,  although  rejected  in  the  present 
age—prodigies  which  formed  part  of  history,  and  which  Ma- 
riana could  not  dismiss  with  the  disdainful  smile  or  the 
ready  presumption  of  modem  criticism,  are  spots  which  will 
never  obscure  the  brilliancy  of  his  digressions  on  tbe  must 
important  events  of  tiie  world,  events  which  appear  as  g;reat 
causes  when  so  admirably  interwoven  with  Uiose  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  history  of  Spain. 

The  manly  feelings  of  the  biBtoriBn,lus  noble  indignatioa 
against  crimes,  his  bold  exposure  of  the  misdeeds  princes 
anddteirabettors,deservestillh^hereommendation.  Vetbe; 
as  welt  as  Ferreras  and  Masdeu  more  recently,  has  spared  a 
gross  instance  of  Queen  Urraca's  licentious  conduct ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  defence  of  Queen  Blanca's  honour  is  h  ighly 
creditable  to  Mariana.   It  is  true  also  that  Mariana  did  not 
always  examine  all  the  original  authorities,  as  Ranke  ob- 
serves in  the  *  Kritik  neuerer  Geschichtschreiber    but  to  in- 
stitute an  uu^uiry  into  every  minor  detail,  to  comprehend  a 
wide  field  of  mquiry,  and  yet  to  open  new  and  to  disdain  all 
trodden  paths,  would  have  required  the  perusal  of  whole 
libraries,  and  a  single  life  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
complete  the  undertaking.  Andif  others  had  been  invited  to 
join  in  the  labour  of  the  investigation,  a  motlef  oom|iiIar- 
tion  might  have  been  the  only  result     so  nucfa  research, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  ever  to  combine  into  one  har- 
monious whole.    Mariana's  portraits  of  lords  and  favourites 
were  found  too  original  and  faithful  by  the  Uvin^;  as  in  tbe 
case  of  the  Condestable  of  Castile,  Ferdandez  Vdasoo,  and 
his  worthy  secretary  Pedro  Mantaono.  The  secretary',  aAer 
having  been  a  panegyrist  of  the  new  historian,  tried  to  serve 
his  master  by  his  attack  on  Mariana,  entitled  *  Advertenou 
&  la  Historia  de  Mariana.*     He  was  discovered  bowex'O', 
and  roughly  treated  by  Tamayo  Vargas  in  *  La  Defensa  de 
Mariana.'    Probably  to  this  criticism  may  be  traced  many 
improvements  in  Mariana's  second  Spamsh  edition  of  bis 
history,  which  appeared  at  Madrid,  1608.  It  ia  on  this  edi- 
tion and  the  various  readings  selected  from  the  editiims  ef 
1617  and  1623.  that  the  editun  of  Valencia  is  based,  wbieh 
contains  ample  notes  and  illustrations,  9  vols.  8vo^  1783- 
96.   This  edition  also  closes,  hke  the  original,  with  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (1315-16).  There  has  sub- 
sequently been  published  at  Madrid — l.The  continuatioQ 
of  Mariana,  by  Minana,  translated  from  the  Latin,  by 
Romero,  fuL,  1804;  2,  A  complete  Mariana,  continued 
down  to  the  death  of  Charles  III.,  1788.  by  fiabau  y  Blanco. 
20vola  4to.,  1817-22;  3,  Another  by  the  same,  brought 
down  to  the  year  1808,  9  vols.  8vd.,  with  portraits. 

Mariana's  little  respect  for  potentates  and  great  personages 
was  denounced  with  greater  asperity  when  his  *  De  Rege 
et  R^is  Institutioue*  appeared  in  159B.  By  his  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Henri  IV..  m  1694»  Jean  Chatel^  who  had 
studied  among  the  Jesuits,  not  only  involved  tbe  whole 
body  in  the  odium  of  his  crime,  but  provoked  a  decree  for 
their  expulsion  from  France.  Finally  the  assassination  of 
Henri,  in  1610,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  instigated 
by  the  Jesuits,  excited  such  horror,  that  tbe  parliament  of 
Paris  condemned  the  new  tract  of  Mariana  to  the  flames; 
and  bis  treasonable  doctrines,  as  they  were  called,  continued 
during  the  whole  of  that  age  of  lo^lty  and  part  of  the 
following  to  furnish  a  common  subject  of  animadversion 
and  a  chief  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Jesuits.  The 
Jesuits  have  indeed  occagionatly  supported  the  claims  of  the 
people  against  their  rulers,  but  always  with  a  view  to  tbe 
intemts  of  their  own  body  only.  Mariana,  on  the  contrary, 
discussed  this  subject  on  better  and  higher  grounds.  Man- 
kind occupied  his  thoughts,  and  had  a  much  stronger  hold 
on  his  afiectiona  than  the  interests  and  plans  of  his  order.  By 
his  defence  of  Arias  Montano,  already  mentioned,  he  lost  aU 
chance  of  preferment,  which  however  he  was  glad  to  cx- 
obange  for  learned  leisure  and  the  gratification  of  fats  love 
of  historical  research,  Mariana  published  also,  in  1599,  his 
impsrfect  wwlg  'Do  F<Hideribus  at  Jtmsuris,*  ■  sul^eet 
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which  bis'oountrymeQ  Lebrija  or  Nebrija,  Diego  Covarru- 
bias.  Pedro  Ambrosio  Morales,  and  Arias  Montano,  had 
treated  before,  and  which  Eisenschmidt,  Freret,  Paucton, 
&c.,  have  pursued  much  further  since. 

The  noble  character  and  the  profound  erudition  of 
Mariana  are  also  displayed  in  his  *  Tractatua  Seplem,'  Co- 
logne, 1609.  The  second  of  these  treatises,  '  De  Edi- 
tiono  Vulgatfi,'  is  an  epitome  of  htu  report  on  the  fierce 
controversy  between  Arias  Montano  and  Leon  de  Castro, 
The  fburtli,  *De  Mutattone  Monets,*  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  the  duke  of  Lermaand  his  partners  in  the  system 
of  general  peculation  and  frauds  which  Mariana  exposed. 
He  foretold  the  calamities  which  threatened  the  Spanish 
nation;  and  his  words,  which  had  been  disregarded,  were 
remembered  when  the  opportunity  was  gone.  As  a  reward 
for  proclaiming  such  unwelcome  truths,  at  the  age  of  73  he 
suffered  a  whole  year  of  judicial  trickery,  humiliations,  and 
confinement  in  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  at  Madrid.  In 
searching  his  papers  another  exposure  was  found,  entitled 
'  Dol  Gobierno  de  la  Compaiiia,  or  on  the  defects  of  his 
order,  in  which  he  also  pointed  oat  the  means  of  correcting 
them.  Copies  of  this  MS.  bad  multiplied  so  alarmingly, 
that,  the  year  after  the  author's  death,  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  Vltalesohi,  issaed  a  circular,  dated  Rome,  July  29, 
1624,  ei\joining  the  collection  of  such  papers  in  order  to  be 
burnt.  Still  that  measure  did  not  prevent  its  being 
printed  at  Bordeaux  in  1625,  and  reprinted  elsewheare  in 
several  languages.  This  curious  circular  was  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Jesuits  of  Valencia  at  the  time  of  their 
sudden  expulsion  from  the  Spanish  dominions  in  1767;  a 
blow  which  helped  to  complete  that  downfhl  against  which 
Mariana  had  most  earnestly  warned  his  breUiren  so  laug 
before. 

After  bis  persecution  he  made  an  epitome  of  the '  Bib- 
liotheoa*  of  Fhotius,  translated  some  homilies,  revised  his 
'  History  of  Spun,'  and  published  a  supplement,  or  rather 
a  summary,  or  concise  annals  of  Spain  from  1515  to  1612. 
At  the  age  of  eighty-three  he  published  his '  Scholia*  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  availing  himself  of  the  best 
Hebrew  commentaries,  and  some  valuable  and  very  early 
MSS.  which  dated  from  the  age  of  the  antient  Gothic  domi- 
nion in  Spain.  This  work  secured  for  him  a  place  among 
the  best  commentators  in  the  *  Histoire  critique  du  Vieux 
Testament '  of  the  bypercritical  Father  Simon,  who  is  usu- 
ally un&vourable  to  Spaniards. 

Bayle.  in  his  '  Dictionary,*  supposes  Mariana  to  be  also 
author  of  a  work  '  De  Republici  Christiana,'  but  neither 
Alegambe  hot  Nicolas  Antonio,  both  of  them  Spaniards, 
mentions  it  Stevens,  the  Enjrlish  translator  of  Mariana's 
history,  misstates  some  inrtioulars  of  the  author's  life,  and 
very  unaptly  compares  him  with  Raleigh. 

Mariana  left  MSS.  of  at  least  twice  the  extent  of  all  bis 
publications.  He  ended  a  long  life,  almost  entirely  devoted 
•  to  the  service  of  his  own  and  mture  generations,  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1623,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  ago 
and  the  for^-ninth  of  his  retirement  to  Toledo.  On  hearing 
of  his  death,  the  illustrious  Francis  Ccmtreras,  president 
of  the  council  of  Castile,  said, '  To-day  has  the  council  lost 
its  restraint.* 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  there  may  be  added : — 
Mondqar,  AdvertendoM  d  Mariana ;  Juicio  y  Noticia  de  los 
Hittoriadoret  de  EtpaXa;  Andrade,  Vida  de  Mariam; 
Acosta,  Vida  de  Mariana;  Andr.  Scbot.,  Hispan.  lUuatrat, ; 
Baronius,  Annal.  Etxieeiaet. ;  Bernard.  Girald..  Pro  Senatu 
Veneto*  quoted  in  Colomesius,  Htspania  OrisntaHe ;  Ren6 
Rapin,  Reflexiont  sur  VHiatmre, 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  born  at  Vienna,  in  November, 
1755,  was  the  daughterof  Francisof  Lorraine,  emperorof  Ger- 
many, and  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  In  May,  1 770,  she 
married  Louis,  the  dauphin,  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  who  in 
1 774  became  kingof  France,  under  the  name  of  Louis  XVI. 
She  was  handsome,  lively,  and  thoughtless,  but  kind-hearted 
and  with  good  intentions.  She  disliked  the  etiquette  and 
reserve  of  the  court,  but  she  affected,  rather  too  ostenta- 
tiously, a  taste  for  privacy  and  domestic  familiarity.  Al- 
though her  thoughtlesBnesS  afforded  a  pretence  for  slander, 
her  private  conduct  has  been  gener^lv  allowed  to  have 
been  guiltiess.  When  the  difficulties  and  dissensions  which 
produced  the  Revolution  b^n,  Marie  Antoinette  was  on 
the  side  that  was  for  making  resistance ;  but  unable  to  im- 
part energy  to  her  husband,  she  only  led  him  into  incon- 
sistencies. She  did  not  di^uise  her  aversion  to  those 
leaders  who  bad  begun  the  Revolution,  and  would  never 
P-  a,  No.  903. 


stoop  to  conciliate  their  fovour.  After  the  national  assembly 
had  assumed  the  supreme  power,  she  refused  the  offers  of 
Mirabeau  to  support  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  thus 
drove  that  able  but  unprincipled  orator  back  into  the  ranks 
of  the  revolutionists.  But  her  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Louis  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  her  enemies.  Louis, 
naturally  disposed  to  concesuon,  was  by  temper  irresolute, 
and  be  allowed  himself  to  he  led  away  by  the  course  of 
eventA.  instead  of  striving  to  direct  them.  Marie  Antoinette 
was  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  attempted  flight  of  the  king, 
which  proved  unsuccessful,  and  only  served  to  excite  the 
public  animosity  i^ainst  her  and  her  husband.  After  that 
epoch  there  was  no  longer  much  opportunity  for  her  to  exer- 
cise any  political  influence ;  her  husband  had  lost  all  power  ; 
besides  which,  a  strong  faction  supported  by  the  armed 
masses  had  determined  to  do  away  with  the  kingly  oflice 
altogether.  Marie  Antoinette  showed  great  courage  during 
the  various  attacks  made  against  the  royal  fomily ;  she  ap- 
peared much  more  anxious  about  her  husbanit  and  her 
children  than  about  herself.  She  shared  their  captivity 
wi^  resignation ;  her  demeanour,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  never  lost  its  dignity.  Adversity  imparted 
firmness  to  her  mind,  and  she  exhibited  a  moral  strength 
which  astonished  while  it  irritated  her  bitterest  enemies. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  seemed  forgotten  for  a 
time ;  but  the  terrorist  faction  having  overtlirown  the  Gi- 
rondins,  its  leaders  resolved  to  make  away  with  the  ex- 
queen,  an  act  of  cruelty  the  more  odious  as  it  was  entirely 
useless.  They  brought  her  to  trial  before  the  convention. 
She  was  of  course  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death. 
In  the  presence  of  her  iudges  her  fortitude  never  forsook 
her,  and  the  burst  of  inaignant  maternal  feeling  with  which 
she  appealed  to  the  mothers  who  might  be  there  present, 
when  an  infhmous  and  absurd  charge  was  brought  against 
her,  overawed  even  her  accusers. 

On  the  16tb  of  October.  1793,  Maria  Antoinette  was  re- 
moved in  a  common  cart  from  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie 
to  the  place  of  execution.  On  her  way  she  was  reviled  and 
abused  by  the  ferocious  mob  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner; 
but  she  appeared  heedless  of  their  vociferations,  and  suffered 
death  with  firmness  and  composure.  She  was  forty-two 
years  of  age,  but  her  sufferings  had  given  her  a  much  older 
appearance.  She  left  one  son.  who  died  in  prison  (Louis 
XVlL),  and  a  daughter,  who  is  the  present  duchess  of  An- 
goulfime. 


Madal  of  Marie  Antoloette. 


HARIE  DE'  ME'DIGI,  the  daughter  of  Francis  I., 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  archduchess  Joan  of 
Austria,  was  bom.  at  Florence  in  1573,  and  was  married  in 
1600  to  Henii  IV.  of  France.  She  was  handsome,  and 
Henri  was  for  a  time  really  attached  to  her;  but  she  was 
violent,  jealous,  and  obstinate,  and  seldom  passed  a  week 
without  quarrelling  with  her  husbahd.  The  memoirs  of 
Sully  and  others  contain  details  of  these  domestic  bickerings. 
But  the  best  historical  critics  acquit  her  of  any  more  serious 
misconduct,  and  especially  of  the  odious  insinuation  thrown 
out  by  some  writers,  that  she  was  privy  to  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  Henri  ^  that  time  was  just  going  to  set  off 
for  the  army,  and  he  had  signified  his  intention  to  leave  her 
regent  of  the  kingdom.  H£rault  only  observes  that  she 
did  not  show  sufilcieat  grief  for  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Mary  was  weak  rather  than  wicked:  she  had  the  aspirations 
of  ambition  without  corresponding  mental  powers;  and 
when  she  became  regent,  during  ner  son's  minority,  she 
found  herself  incapable  of  hearing  the  weight  of  theiidmi* 
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nlstmtion.  Worn*  XUI.1  She  next  qnamUed  irith  her 
son,  and  made  peaee  vith  him  by  meant  of  Richelieu,  vhom 
ihe  had  introduced  into  the  council ;  but  ihe  afterwardi 
grew  jealoui  of  hii  great  infiuenoe,  and  plotted  agMUit  him. 
She  ins  exiled,  a-d.  1630;  vent  to  Belgium.  England,  and 
Germany;  and  at  last  died  at  Cok^e.  in  164%  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  destitutiw. 

MARIE-GALANTE,  an  island  In  the  'Garribeau  Sea. 
about  IS  miles  south  of  Guadaloupe.  It  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and  about  14  miles  in  diameter.  This  island  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  iras  firat  settled  by 
the  French  in  1647.   It  has  always  been  considered  a  de- 

Etndency  of  Guadaloupe,  and  has  uniformly  foUowed  the 
te  of  that  island  when  taken  by  any  fore^n  power. 
[GuADALOUPK-]  The  surface  of  Mvie-Galanle  is  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  and  rises  Kradually  tovarL»  the  north ;  the 
irestem  Bide  ii  flat.  The  soil  &  productive,  and  yielda 
abundantly  the  several  West  Indian  produets;  but  its 
oxpcnia  and  imports  having  always  been  included  in  the 
omcial  statements  with  those  of  Guadaloupe,  wo  have  no 
record  of  the  amount  of  its  produeUons.  The  same  course 
has  been  followed  with  regard  to  other  statistical  details, 
and  we  are  therefore  unacquainted  wiih  the  amount  of  its 
population.  Some  authoriliea  state  it  to  be  about  1Q,00(>. 
The  onlv  town,  Basseterre,  staodd  on  the  soulb-west  point 
of  the  island,  in  15°  52'  N.  lat.  and  61°  23'  W.  long. 
MARIE-AUX-MINES.  SAINTE.  [Rhibt,  Haot.] 
MARIENBERG,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in 
50°  4'  N.  lat.  and  1 6"  45'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  i2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  mines  of  silver,  iron, 
tin,  and  cobalt,  and  produces  arsenio  and  vitriol.  The  in- 
habitants, about  4000,  besides  working  the  muies,  ma- 
nufacture laoe,  linen,  calioo,  be.  The  silver  mines  were 
discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ccjUurv,  and 
llie  town  was  founded  inconsequence  in  15]9  by  Heniy 
duke  of  Saxony.  It  is  well  built,  with  straight  streets,  a 
handsome  market-place,  a  church,  a  gymnasium,  an  uphan 
asvlum.  and  an  institution  for  poor  or  disabled  miners. 

MARIENBUHG,  a  town  of  West  Prussia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Danzig,  is  situated  in  54°  1'  N.  lat  and  )9°  2'  E. 
long.,  on  the  banks  of  Ihe  Nogat,  o\-er  which  there  is  a  pon- 
toon bridge  540  feet  in  length.  It  is  chietly  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  seat  of  the  Grand-masler  of  the  Teutonic 
(kder  from  the  year  1309  to  1468.  TheantioDt  casUe,  and  the 
lofly  towers  and  parapets,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
fortifications,  give  it.  when  seen  at  a  distence.  a  grand  and 
striking  appearance.  The  style  of  building  is  antient  but 
irregular.  Here  and  there  are  some  more  modern  edifices, 
especially  in  the  {wincipal  street,  which  however  do  not 
harmonise  with  the  general  character  of  ibe  architecture. 
In  front  of  the  houses  on  both  sid^s  of  the  streets  there  is  a 
connected  line  of  porticos,  the  oriyin  of  which  dates  from 
the  first  building  uf  the  town  in  1276  by  the  Teutonic 
knights.  The  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Order  are  ex- 
tremely grand,  and  his  royal  highness  the  crown-prince 
of  Prussia  has  caused  it  to  be  repaired  and  partly  restored 
to  its  anlien^  splendour.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart,  outside  of  which  are  two  suburbs.  Thtre  are  ex- 
tensive breweries  and  distilleries,  and  some  manufhctures  of 
linen,  woollens,  kather,  and  cotton,  but  scarcely  sufficient 
fur  the  consumption  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  con-side  ruble  trade  in  the  exportation  of  corn,  timber, 
and  fish,  and  likewise  in  the  less  important  atticles  of  quilts 
and  lions'  bristles.  The  population,  9000  in  number,  are 
chiutly  Humi^n  C^tboUca  aud  portW  Lutherans. 

MAR1EN\VERDER,  one  of  the  two  governments  into 
which  \Vest  PriVssia  is  now  divided,  lies  beiween  bi°  46'  and 
54'  G'  I^.  lat.,  and  16°  and  21°  E.  lon^,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  government  of  Dansig,  on  the  east  by  that 
of  Ifiiuigsherg,  on  the  south  by  Poland,  ou  tlie  south-west  bv 
Posen,  oil  the  west  by  Brandenb  urg,  and  on  the  north-west  by 
Pomerania.  Its  area  is  6tjbU  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 460,000.  The  {^verumeut  is  divided  into  13  circbs. 

The  circle  of  Manenwerder  contains  343  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  45,000. 

Manenwerder,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Liehe  and  the 
Little  Nogat,  two  miles  from  the  Vistula,  over  which  there 
is  a  pontoon  bridge  2700  feet  in  length,  has  5500  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  a  very  neat  town,  with  four  suburbs,  and  has 
considerably  increased  during  the  present  centuiy.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  courts  and  tlie  government  oflices. 
There  are  manufactories  of  woollens,  hats,  soap,  and  leather.  | 
The  breweries  and  distilleries  are  very  cousiden^ble.  i 


HARIBNZELU  or  MARIAZBLU  a  tmall  tova  in 
Upper  Styria,  the  most  odebixted  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the 
Austxian  dominioDs.  is  situat«d  on  a  low  hiU  m  tw  middle 
of  an  extensive  valley.  It  cMwisti  of  mly  three  atieeta,  with 
120  houMit  of  whim  newly  50  are  inns  and  tawn^  and 
the  population  does  not  exceed  IftOO.  The  moat  oooaider- 
ahle  edifice  is  the  churcl^  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  in  whtcb 
is  the  iamous  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  «aa  brought 
here  700  years  aga  Princes  and  wblea  rivalled  each  otfaer 
during  many  centuries  in  bestowing  the  movt  eostly  fsifts 
upon  the  OQuroh,  and  its  treasury  contamed  hnneiue 
richest  which  however  have  been  greatly  dvni«iafae4  in 
modem  times  by  various  acoidents.  especiaUy  by  the  great 
fire  in  1837,  when  the  whole  town,  except  nine  howsea.  vas 
reduced  to  ashes.   Tke  roof  and  the  steeple  of  ih»  ckoreh 
were  destroyed,  but  the  treasury  and  the  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  were  saved.   It  was  howler  necessary  to  nell  a 
great  part  of  the  trouurea  in  wder  to  repair  the  t^urch. 
which  is  now  more  splendid  than  ever.         number  of 
pilgrims  that  resort  thither  flnm  all  parts  of  the  Anatoan 
monarchy  is  e^mated  at  100,000  evwy  summer.  Under 
the  reign  of  the  empertv  Joseph  II.,  idl  wooeasioDs  of  pd- 
Krims,  and  particularly  those  to  MorienzeU,  were  prohibited, 
but  were  again  permitted  in  1 796  by  the  emperor  Fraiwi>. 
The  procession,  in  1819,  consisted  of  about  12i,90U  pilgrims 
who.  being  handsomely  dressed  ia  the  co&tume  of  the 
sev  eral  provinces  from  which  they  camc.  jrosented  a  alhking 
a»d  interesting  appeanmoe. 

MARIESTAO.  [SwkdbnO 

MARIKINA.  [Mioas.] 

MARIMONDA.   [Atslxs,  T(d.  ii.,  p.  547.} 

MARINE  INSURANGK.-  The  general  prinei|^  upon 
which  insurani^  are  made,  whether  of  property  against  the 
chance  of  Hre,  of  human  life  against  the  acndeats  or  con- 
tingencies of  mortality,  or  of  ships  and  their  caigoen  against 
the  multiplied  ri^ks  to  which  they  are  exnoeed.  is  the  same  : 
viz.  that  of  reducing  to  each  individual  in  every  case,  his 
possiliility  of  less  down  to  the  average  loss  of  a  neat  num- 
ber of  individuals  or  cases.    Marine  insurances  differ  how- 
ever from  fire  and  life  insurances  in  the  mode  of  condueu/^ 
the  business,  as  well  as  in  the  diversified  nature  of  the  ruks 
ajittiuBt  which  security  is  sought   The  chief  of  these  in 
time  of  peace  include  the  chances  of  fire,  of  piracy,  of  bar- 
ratry of  the  master  or  ciew.  i.e.  ihe  running  away  w^  the 
vessel  by  these  parties,  as  well  as  the  more  ordinary  mis- 
chances resulting  tfora  storms,  sunken  rocks,  fogs,  and  the 
like.   To  these  are  superafUM.  in  time  of  wts,  Um  chances 
of  capture  by  ap  enemy,  an4  all  lestoainta  of  fimign  princes 
or  governments. 

Until  a  recent  period  nearly  qll  the  marine  insurances 
effected  in  Londop,  which  is  the  great  emporium  of  such 
business,  were  made  with  individuals  who  became  answer- 
able for  comparatively  small  portions  of  the  sum  insured, 
differing  thus  from  other  kmds  of  in&uraucea  where  the 
whole  risk  was  ti^en  by  a  joint-atock  assotsiatiun.  Until 
1824  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  two  ot  more  individuals, 
with  the  exceptions  that  will  be  mentioned,  to  combine  to- 
gether Sea  taking  upon  themselves  sea-risks,  and  all  the 
business  of  this  kind  transacted  in  London  was  undertaken 
by  a  class  of  persons  called  nndnwritarN  Oram  the  mode 
employed  of  bioding  theniselvee  to  the  oonditkms  of  the 
^ntvact  by  writing  their  names  and  the  sums  which  they 
assured  uniler  the  deed  in  which  tbeM  amditknu  wete  set 
forth.  The  exoeptiooa  to  the  limitation  of  partnership,  just 
mentioned,  were  made  is  favour  of  two  chartered  joint- 
stock  companies,  the  Royal  Excliange  and  the  Lcudon 
Assurance  compaaiea  Endeavours  were  made  at  various 
times  to  alter  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  were  always  suc- 
cessfully resisted  on  the  part  of  the  underwriten  until  182-1, 
but  since  that  time  it  has  been  lawful  fi>r  any  number  of 
persons  to  associate  themselves  together  f<a  undertaking 
marine  insurances,  and  many  joint-stock  companies  for  that 
purpose  have  been  formed  and  put  in  action  with  advantsse 
to  the  publio.  Before  the  year  1824,seveaal  insurance  duu, 
which  wer?  in  &ct  mutual  insurance  asaooatkui^  raisted 
and  were  considered  legid.  In  those  titere  vas  no  payment 
made  of  premium,  but  each  member  of  the  club  was  pe- 
riodically called  upon  to  pay  a  proportion  aS  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  members  uf  the  dub  generally,  the  rate  of 
his  contribution  being  made  to  depend  upon  the  value  of 
the  property,  in  respect  of  which  he  might  have  sustained 
toss,  that  would  have  been  made  good  to  him.  These  clubs, 
which  still  egust,  are  iwiaUy  oon&utl  to  persoiu  engaged 
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in  particular  branches  of  trade,  such  as  the  coal-trade  of 
the  North  of  Eaglaad,  vhere  the  cisks  incurred  by  the  dif- 
ferent unmberg  are  generaUy  equid  ia  degree,  a  cenditioa 
whi^  is  necessary  in  nder  to  randei  the  auociaUon  equi- 
table. 

The  policy,  or  oontract  (d'iiunruice^  moat  eontaiu  the  name 
of  the  ahip,  when  known,  and  of  the  master,  with  the  nature 
of  the  voyage,  and  must  d^ribe  also  in  good  faith  any  cir- 
cumatances  which  are  out  of  the  ordinary  or  understood  course 
in  aimilar  risks  or  Toyaf;aa,  such  as  any  contemplated  devia- 
tion from  the  route  usually  followed.  The  business  of  effect- 
ing insurances  is  somettmea  done  hi/  the  merchants  or  own«:s 
of  the  afaipa  or  goods  inEUied,  but  more  frequently  through 
the  agency  of  iusurance'brokers,  whose  remuneration  comes 
fi-om  the  underwriters  or  insurance-offices,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  not  from  the  asiuied,  their  empbyers.  That  remu- 
neration eoiuisls  in  ah  allowance  of  9  per  cent  on  the 
■znotmC  of  the  gron  premium  in  each  caie^  and  in  a  ftirdier 
allowance  of  12  per  cent  upon  the  net  amoont  of  premiuau 
paid  by  them  to  Um  m^derwrilenw  offimi  at  die  md  of  the 
year,  uter  deducting  aU  In—i  ahd  nvengei  leeovend  ta 
tho  ASsnred. 

The  policy  of  insurance,  when  nndenrritten  by  tbo  as- 
surer, bears  a  declaration  l^ttae  amount  of  premium  havinr 
been  paid,  bnt  in  practice  that  payment  is  not  made  nntn 
some  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  current  year  in 
which  the  risks  are  taken,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  total  or 
partial  loss,  when  all  premiums  outstanding  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  merchant  or  broker,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
Allowed  as  a  set-off  against  the  amount  of  the  loss.  Where 
s  broker  ii  employee^  the  underwritera  give  credit  to  him, 
and  not  to  his  employera.  for  the  amount  of  premiums,  and 
they  hav^  recoune  for  the  aame  only  to  the  brokelr.  As 
loine  eompmsation  to  the  broker  for  the  12  per  centftUow- 
anoe  abore  mentioned,  which  he  foregoes  in  the  event  of  a 
Iowa,  he  awakes  a  charge  against  the  merchant  by  whom 
he  ia  employed  of  ten  shillings  for  every  hundred  pounds 
upon  the  amount  recovered. 

The  tato  of  premium  varies  of  ooUrte  with  the  nature  of 
the  voyage;  the  period  of  the  year,  and  the  quality  of  the 
■hip.  Aa  regards  this  latter  point  the  uoderwriterB  and 
tnanagers  of  insurance  oompknies  are  enabled  to  ju^e  with 
great  auuuunoy  by  means  of  a  register  kept  under  the  anper- 
intendence  of  a  committee  of  merdianta  and  underwriters, 
in  which  eveiy  neeeuaiy  particular  coboerning  ev^  mer- 
cantile ahip  »  inserted  ftem  the  surveys  of  competent 
officera  appointed  font  the  pnrpoee»  who  are  paid  eertdn 
fee*  for  tbeiT  trouble  bv  the  oWAtta,  lliis  register  it  of  as 
mw^  importance  to  the  shipowner  as  it  is  to  the  under- 
writer. If  the  quality  of  the  vetad  ia  seen  to  be  good,  the 
ch^e  znade  for  premium  of  insurance  H  less  than  where 
tiiat  quality  ia  bad  or  doubtful ;  and  in  the  event  of  loss  it 
giveA  readier  means  for  rebutting  the  chajse  of  unseawortht- 
nesa  than  miefat  otherwise  be  found,  such  a  charge,  when 
proved,  beine  held  in  law  to  exonerate  the  underwriter  ftom 
payment  of  the  loss. 

The  lossea  for  which  underwriters  are  liable  are  either 
total  or  partial.  In  some  cases  it  may  happen  that  the  claim 
upon  an  underwriter  exceeds  the  amonnt  of  his  snbscription, 
as  when  i  ship  marts  with  damage  and  after  quitting  a 
)mrt  when  she  faaa  been  robaired  or  refitted.  Is  Wrecked  or 
otherwise  lost  The  olaim  m  such  eases  wbuU  be  not  only 
for  the  amoont  expended,  it  repurs,  hut  also  for  the  value 
of  the  afalp  or  goods,  when  lost  ^utial  lou  or  damage  is 
called  an  average  loak,  and  averages  again  are  divided  into  the 
two  claaaes  of  general  avnage  and  particular  averwe.  Under 
the  first  dt  these  heads  are  included  all  losses  of  a  part  of 
the  pn^)etiy  voluntarily  incurred  for  the  pre8erv4tiort  of  the 
remaindw.  If  a  ship  is  thrown  on  her  Wm  ends,  and  to 
right  her  the  masto  are  out  away,  this  oonstitntes  a  general 
averi^  and  the  loss  must  be  borne  in  shares  proportionate 
to  their  value  by  tba  owners  or  insurers,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  ship  and  the  cargo.  So  if  a  ahip  lying  at  anchor 
should  be  in  danger  of  dragKing  her  anelun',  and  so  going 
on  aluwe,  mid  Ae  oaUe  shoiuaL  be  cat,  6r  if  to  lighten  her  in 
a  stmm  part  of  her  stouss  or  cu<go  should  he  tnrown  over- 
board, thb  would  eottstltttte  a  general  average^  and  must  be 
met  by  the  owners  or  insurers  of  the  whole  property  as  be- 
fore described.  Particular  average  arises  when  the  ship  or 
the  cargo  meets  with  damage  from  any  of  the  chances 
against  which  insurance  is  {aovided,  but  which  is  not  in- 
curred voluntarily  and  to  prevent  a  greater  loss.  In  these 
sues  the  damage  must  be  unde  good  by  the  insurer  of 


the  ship  or  of  tlie  goods  which  are  dam^d,  and  not  by  a 
general  contribution  Irom  all.  Where  this  partial  damage 
hi^ipens  to  the  ship  it  is  usual  fur  the  underwriters  to  ruin- 
state  the  same,  paying  two-thirds  ouly  of  the  coat,  it  being 
oonsidowl  that  tl^  owners  of  the  vessel  will  benefit  to  the 
extent  of  the  remaining  one-third  by  receiving  new  articles 
in  place  of  those  in  use  which  have  been  lost,  or  by  tiie 
better  state  in  which  the  vessel  will  be  placed  by  the  re- 
pair. Goods  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  damage,  either 
from  their  nature  or  fVom  the  manner  in  which  they  ate 
packed,  are  not  entitled  to  claim  particular  average  exempt 
the  ship  be  stranded,  or  except  the  daiUage  shall  exceed  a 
certain  per  centage  of  the  value.  Corn,  eeed,  flour,  fish, 
salt,  and  fruit  are  not  liable  to  particular  average,  whatever 
be  die  amount  of  damage,  except  the  ship  be  stranded ;  and 
sugar,  tobabco,  hemp,  Hax,  hides,  and  skins  are  v&iTahted 
by  the  assured  free  of  particular  aver^;e,  tinless  the  damage 
shoidd  amount  to  five  per  cent  or  more  of  their  vidu^  with, 
the  tike  exception  as  regards  stranding. 

It  is  not  possfhte  to  give  withiA  reasonable  Umito  more 
than  a  very  general'view  of  the  law  and  prictiee  connected 
witii  marine  insukances^  concerning  which  many  volumes 
have  been  published. 

Policies  of  insurance  on  sea  risks  are  liable  to  stamp 
duties,  Which  vary  according  to  the  natum  of  the  \v^Sge 
and  the  rate  of  the  premium,  viz. : — 

On  coasting  risks  Where  the  premium  does  not  eXcned 
tOg.  per  cent  the  stamp  duty  is  Ir.  3d.  per  cent.;  and 
where  the  premium  exceeds  that  rate  it  is  24.  fid  per  rent. 
On  foreign  risks,  where  the  premium  is  not  higher  than 
1 5s.  per  cent.,  the  duty  is  \g.  3d.  per  cent. ;  wlicn  the  pre- 
mium is  between  Iflr.  and  SOf.  percent  the  duty  is  2«.  6d. 
per  eoit;  and  when  the  premium  exceeds  30*.  the  duty  is 
5a.  per  oenU 

Vessels  engaged  in  voyages  of  long  dutalion.  such  as  the 
South  Sea  Whaling-ships,  or  vessels  employed  in  a  parti- 
cular line  where  the  risk  is  unvarying,  arc  sometimes  in- 
sured for  a  specific  time.  The  stamp  doty  in  such  cases  is 
2i.  6d.  per  (tent  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months, 
and  &9,  per  cent,  between  three  months  and  twelve  months, 
bat  no  time  risk  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  months 
can  he  covered  by  the  same  stamp,  and  a  new  pdliiey  must 
then  be  taken  out 

MARINER'S  COMPASS.   [CompaSs.  MA&iiiER's.] 

MARINES,  men  embodied  to  serve  as  soldiers  on  board 
of  diips  of  war  in  naval  engage mtmta ;  and  on  shon^  in  the 
event  of  a  descent  being  nude  ttpon  an  enettiy^  coast  In 
the  British  service,  they  also  as^t  oceasimudly  in  perform- 
ing some  of  the  operanons  oonnected  with  the  working  of 
the  ship  i  they  cannot  howewr  be  sent  aloft  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  naval  otBeer. 

Originally  hi  this  country,  te  well  as  in  France,  the  na- 
tional fleets  were  composed  of  merchants'  ships,  which  were 
armed  on  occasion  for  war ;  and  then  there  were  no  soldiers 
particularly  destined  for  the  naval  service.  ITie  first  troops 
Of  this  kind  in  Prance  were  men  skilled  in  the  practice  of 
the  useful  trades,  who,  when  unemployed  by  the  govern- 
ment, lived  on  shore  on  holf-pt^;  receiving  only  the  ^11 
pay  when  called  upon  to  Serve  at  sea.  This  regulation  did 
not  however  long  subsist ;  and,  subsequently  to  the  adminis- 
tratSM  of  Cardinal  RieheAien,  companies  of  ahirine  soldiers 
have  been  ooiistanfly  retain«d  On  mil  pay. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  at  what  period  distinct  coins 
were  appointed,  in  Britain,  to  this  branch  of  the  public 
service.  In  1684  mention  is  made  of  the  duke  of  York's 
maritime  icgim'ent  of  foot;  and  in  the  feign  of  William  III. 
several  regiments  were  placed  on  the  establishment  of  the 
navy,  but  these  were  subiseqiiently  disbanded.  At  that 
time  the  marine  soldiers  seem  to  have  been  retained  as  per- 
sons in  training  to  become  good  seamen ;  and,  in  Burchct's 
'Naval  History,'  quoled  by  Grose  ('Mil.  Antiq.,'  voL  i.),  it 
is  said  that  they  were  discharged  from  the  regiments  and 
entered  on  the  ship's  books  as  foremast-m^n  as  soon  as  they 
became  qualified  to  serve  as  such. 

In  the  oeginning  of  Queen  Anne's  teign  (1702),  six  regi- 
ments of  maritime  soldiers  were  rusea;  and  amottg  tne 
regulations  concerning  their  service  it  is  stated  that  they 
were  to  be  quartered,  wlien  on  shore,  near  the  principal 
sraports.  Whether  at  sea  or  on  shore,  they  Were  to  be  paid 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  land  forces,  and  the  same  deductions 
were  to  be  made  for  clothing.  At  sea  they  were  to  be  allowed 
provisions  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  rtismaof  the  Beaaoen. 
without  mflering  any  diminuii^ff^pf^ydbjji^j^ 
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In  1749,  the  then  existing  n^ments  of  marine  soldiers, 
-  ten  in  number,  were  disbanded ;  and  six  years  afterwards, 
on  tlie  recommendation  of  Lord  Anson,  there  were  raised 
130  companies,  consisting  in  all  of  above  5000  men,  who 
were  put  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  and  whose  head -quarters  were  appointed  to  be  at 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Chatham.  Ttw  corps  of  ma- 
rines, as  it  was  then  called,  has  subsequently  been  consider- 
ably increased;  in  1759  it  numbered  18,000  men;  and 
during  the  late  war  its  strength  amounted  to  about  20.000 
men.  An  additional  division  was,  by  an  order  of  council 
in  1805,  established  at  Woolwich ;  and  there  are  two  com- 
panies of  marine  artillery,  whose  head-ouuters  are  at  Porta- 
mouth. 

The  marines  are  now  clothed  and  armed  in  the  same 
manner  u  the  in&ntry  of  the  line,  and,  like  all  the  other 
royal  regiments,  their  scarlet  uniform  has  blue  facings.  In 
an  engagement  at  sea,  they  annoy  the  enemy  by  a  Are  of 
musketry  from  the  tops  and  deck  ;  and  they  repel  with  the 
bayonet  any  attempt  to  board  the  ship.  The  gallant  yo//i><, 
as  the  marines  are  nimiliarly  called,  hare  often  distinguished 
themselves  when  acting  on  shore;  and  their  meritorious 
services  at  the  taking  of  Bclleisle  (1761),  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  (1775X  in  the  defence  of  Acre  (1799),  and 
very  recently,  andor  Lord  John  Hay,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
have  eanied  for  themselves  ft  lasting  reputation. 

The  royal  corps  is  oommuded  by  a  lieutenant  and  a 
mi^or-genend,  wiu)  are  naval  officers  holding,  in  addition 
to  their  rank  as  such,  those  military  titles.  There  are  also 
four  colonelt-oommandant  of  divisions,  besides  four  colonels 
and  second  commandants.  No  commixsions  in  the  corps 
are  obtained  by  purchase ;  and  the  officers  of  marines  rise 
in  it  by  seniority,  as  high  only  however  as  the  rank  of 
colonels-commandant 

MARI'NO,  SAN.   [San  Marino] 

MARIOTTE,  EDMB.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  Bur^odian  born,  a  priest  by  profession,  and  resided 
in  the  earher  part  of  his  phdosophieal  career  at  Dyon.  He 
was  afterwaros  prior  of  Saint  Martin,  near  Beaune,  and 
died  May  13,  1684.  having  been  me  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  See  the  £lage  by  Condoreet, 
vol.  i^  p.  74,  of  nis  collection. 

Several  of  the  writings  of  Mariotte  were  published  by 
nimself,  and  one  or  two  more  after  his  death.  Those  of  the 
former  class  were  several  times  reprinted,  and  the  whole 
w^  floally  collected  under  the  title  'CEiivrea  de  Mariotte.' 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  Leydoo.  1717.  Another  edition 
(perhaps  the  same  with  a  now  title)  was  published  at  the 
Hague,  in  1740.  This  collection  contains  treatises  on  per- 
cussion, on  vegetation,  on  the  nature  of  the  air.  on  heat 
and  cold,  on  the  nature  of  colours,  on  hydraulics,  on  some 
phenomena  connected  with  sight,  on  levelling,  on  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum,  on  the  congelation  of  water,  and 
on  the  logic  of  the  seienoes. 

Condoreet  says  of  Mariotte,  tliat '  he  was  the  first  French- 
man who  carried  with  him  into  experimental  philosophy  a 
spirit  of  observation  and  doubt,  and  inspired  others  with 
that  caution  and  timidity  which  are  so  necessary  to  those 
who  interrogate  nature  and  undertake  to  interpret  her 
responses.'  His  writings,  though  more  connected  with  ma- 
thematical deduction  than  those  of  Robert  Boyle,  somewhat 
resemble  them  in  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  expe- 
riments with  which  they  are  crowded. 

The  principal  results  by  which  the  name  of  Mariotte  is 
known  to  a  reader  of  modem  works  are  the  following : — 

1.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  that  law  of  elastic  fluids 
which  now  goes  by  his  name;  that  is,  of  the  dastic  force 
being  exactly  in  the  inverse  |Hroportion  of  the  space  which  a 
given  mass  of  fluid  occupies.  Subject  to  such  alterations 
as  diference  of  tem^rature  may  require,  the  formula 
derived  from  this  law  is  now  one  of  the  fundamental  parts 
of  aerostatics. 

2.  He  discovered  that  air,  and  air  in  a  state  of  eondensa- 

tlon,  exists  in  liquids. 

3.  He  found  that  the  part  of  the  retina  in  which  it  meets 
the  optic  nervo  is  not  capable  of  conveying  the  impression 
of  sight. 

Among  minor  matters,  we  may  mention  the  now  common 
guinea  and  feather  experiment,  which  he  first  made  with 

Uie  air-pump. 

MARITIMB  LAW.  [AmnuLTy  Cotntts;  Shippino.] 
MARITZ  A,  the  modern  name  of  the  Hebrus,  the  princi- 
pal river  of  Thrace.  The  basin  of  the  Hebrus  is  enclosed 


between  the  chain  of  Hsmui,  or  the  Balkan,  on  the  north, 
and  Mount  Rhodope,  the  modem  Despoto,  on  the  south  ; 
the  first  divides  it  from  the  basin  of  tne  Danube,  and  tlie 
other  from  that  of  the  Strymon.   [Auphifolis,]    The  He- 
brus rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rhodope,  in  about  42°  N^.  laL 
and  24°  E.  long.,  and  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  for  more 
than  100  miles,  receiving  numerous  affluents  from  both 
chains  of  mountains:  it  passes  byTatar  Baian^jik.  Philippo- 
polis,  and  Chirmenli  (the  antient  Assus),  where  it  diverges 
to  the  south-east  until  it  reaches  Adrianoplew  where  it  » 
joined  bv  two  large  streams,  the  Tooiya,  orTmizua,  from 
the  north,  and  the  Arda,  or  Harpessus.    After  passing 
Adrionople  the  Hebnu  turns  to  the  south,  receives  the 
Brkeneh  (the  antient  Agrianes),  coming  from  the  direction 
of  O>nstantinople,  flows  by  Demotica,  and.  after  aumerou^ 
windings,  enters  the  gulf  of  ^Cnos  by  two  mouths,  opposite 
the  island  of  Samothrace.  The  whole  course  of  the  UebrLs 
is  above  300  miles.   It  is  navigable  for  small  craft  as  far  ss 
Adrianople,  about  one-third  of  its  course. 

MA'RIUS,  CAIUS.  was  born  of  humble  parents,  at  or 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Arpioum.  about  b.c.  157.  Hv 
served  at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  B.C.  134.  under  Scipio 
Afticanus,  together  with  Jugurtha,  where  he  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  received  great  marks  of  honour 
from  Scipio,  who  used  frequently  to  invite  him  to  his  table; 
and  when,  one  evening  at  supper,  Scipio  was  asked,  where 
they  should  find  so  great  a  general  when  be  was  gone,  he  is 
said  to  have  replied,  placing  his  band  upm  the  ahoulder  ef 
Marius,  *  Here  perhaps.' 

In  BC.  119  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  plehs,  through 
the  influenoe  of  Csecilius  Metellus,  according  to  Plutarch, 
but  more  probably  in  consequence  of  the  fame  be  had  ac- 
quired in  the  Numantine  war.    In  this  office  he  showed 
him&elf,  as  he  did  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  a  most 
determined  enemy  to  the  patrician  order,  snd  one  who  -was 
not  easily  to  be  put  down  by  the  threats  and  oppoution  of 
his  enemies.   Having  proposed  a  law  to  prevent  illegal  vot- 
ing at  elections,  the  senate  passed  a  decree  that  the  bw 
should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  asd 
summoned  Marius  before  tltem  to  answer  lor  his  oooducL 
Marius  not  only  appeared,  hut  threatened  to  oonnui  the 
consuls  to  prison,  if  they  did  not  repeal  the  decreei  aod 
when  Metellus  continued  to  support  it,  he  commanded  him 
to  be  led  away  to  prison. 

Marius  obtained  the  prastorship  with  great  difficulty,  is 
consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patrician  order, 
who  accused  him  of  having  obtained  the  ofiice  by  means  of 
bribery.  At  tlie  expiration  of  bis  prrotorship  the  proviore 
of  Spain  was  assigned  to  him,  which  be  cleared  of  rubbei^ 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  ron- 
suUhip  ;  but  be  did  not  venture  to  become  a  candidate  fur 
many  years  after.  He  continued  however  to  rise  in  public 
opinion,  and  appears  about  this  time  to  have  muried  Julis, 
one  of  the  Julian  fomily,  who  was  aunt  to  the  cdelnted 
Julius  Cgosar. 

In  B.C.  109  he  accompanied  Metellus  into  Aflica  in  the 
capacity  of  tegatut  (second  in  command) ;  and  by  his  pru- 
dence and  courage  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha  he  added 
greatly  to  his  military  reputation.  His  friends  took  advan- 
tage of  his  increasing  popularity  at  Rome  to  persuade  the 
people  that  the  war  with  J  ugurtha  would  never  he  concluded 
until  the  command  was  given  to  Marius.  This  led  to  an 
open  rupture  between  him  and  Metellus;  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  Metellus  allowed  bis  lieutenant 
leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  stand  for  the 
consulship.  Marius  was  however  sucoessfhl;  he  ohtuoed  the 
consulship  (b.c.  107)  and  the  command  of  the  Jugurthine 
war.  On  his  arrival  in  Ai^iea,  Marius  prosecuted  the  w» 
with  the  greatest  vigour ;  and  in  the  fwlowing  year  (a-c 
1 06)  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  J  ugortna,  who  wu 
treacherously  given  up  by  Bocchus  to  his  qunstor  Sulla 
[JuouBTHA.]  Marius  remained  in  Africa  during  the  nest 
year  (b.c.  103)  ;  in  which  the  consul  Manilius  aod  the  pro- 
consul Csepio  were  defeated  by  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  in 
Gaul,  with  the  prodigious  loss,  according  to  Liv>'  {Ep.  67) 
of  80,000  soldiers,  besides  40,000  camp-followers.  The  news 
of  their  defeat  caused  the  greatest  consternation  at  Rome, 
especially  as  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  threatened  the  im- 
mediate invEision  of  Italy;  and  Marius  was  accordingly 
elected  consul  in  his  absence,  without  any  opposition  even 
from  the  patrician  par^*  as  the  only  man  in  the  state  who 
WM  able  to  save  it  wxa  impending  ruin. 

Marios  entered  upon  his  ieootta^^^^j^a|l^04t  ud 
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triumphed  on  account  of  his  Tictoriea  over  Jugurtha;  hut 
in  consequence  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Italy  having 
been  deferred  by  an  irruption  of  the  Cimbri  into  Spain, 
Marius  was  again  chosen  consul  in  the  two  following  years 
(B.C.  103,  102).  In  the  fourth  consulship  of  Marius  (b.c. 
102)  the  Cimhri,  having  been  defeated  by  the  Celtibeh  in 
Spain,  .returned  to  Gaul,  and  resolved  to  invade  Italy  in 
tvro  divisiona;  the  one.  consisting  of  the  Teutones  and 
Ambrones  (a  Gallic  people),  through  Gallia  Narbonensis ; 
and  the  other,  comprising  the  Cimbrt,  by  way  of  Noricum. 
Marius  defeated  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  near  Aqusb 
SextisD  (Aix)  in  Gaul ;  but  Catulus,  who  was  stationed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Cimbri, 
retreated  first  to  the  other  side  of  the  Athesis  (Adige).  and 
afterwards  quitted  this  position  also  without  waiting  for  the 
enemy's  attack.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  101,  Marius, 
•who  was  again  elected  consul,  for  the  fifth  time,  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  Catulus.  and  entirely  defeated  the 
Cimbri  in  the  plain  of  Veroellte  (Vercelli).  situated  to  tho 
north  of  the  P<^  near  the  Seisites  (Sesia).  In  these  two 
battles  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  are  laid  to  have  lost  the 
incredible  numb«  of  890,000  men  (200,000  slain  and  90,000 
taken  prisoners);  and  the  Cimbri  200,000  men  (140.000 
slain,  and  60,000  taken  prisoners).   (Livy,  Ep.  68.) 

Marius  again  became  candidate  for  the  consulship  fbr  the 
following  year ;  but  now  that  the  fear  of  tlie  Gallic  invasion 
was  removed,  he  was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
|)atrictan  party.  He  nevertheless  obtained  the  consulship, 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Satuminus,  the  tri- 
bune, who  is  described  as  a  man  who  scrupled  at  the  com- 
mission of  no  crime  in  order  to  obtain  his  object.  The 
events  of  the  sixth  consulship  of  Marius.  which  are  some  of 
the  most  important  in  this  period  of  Roman  history,  are 
imperfectly  narrated  by  the  historians.  It  appears  that  an 
Agrarian  law,  proposed  by  Satuminus  and  supported  by 
Miuins  and  one  of  the  prsstort  named  Olaucia,  was  carried 
notwithfltanding  the  moat  violent  opposition  of  the  patrician 
party;  and  that  Metellus  Numidicus  was  driven  into  exile 
in  consequence  of  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  conforming 
to  the  law.  When  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  ensuing 
year  come  on,  Memmiust  who  opposed  Glaucia  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  office,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Satuminus ; 
and  the  senate,  perceiving  the  city  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
passed  the  iisual  decree,  '  that  the  consuls  should  take  care 
that  the  republic  should  receive  no  injury,'  hy  which  almost 
absolute  power  was  vested  in  the  consuls.  Marius,  unable 
or  unwilling  to  protect  his  old  friends,  besieged  Satnmiaus 
and  Glaucia.  who  had  seized  upon  the  capitol.  They  sur- 
remlered  themselves  to  Marius  on  the  promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared,  but  they  were  all  immediately  put 
to  death.  It  appears  probable  that  Marius,  after  the  blow 
which  had  been  given  to  the  popular  party  by  the  surrender 
of  Satuminus  and  Glaucia,  would  not  nave  been  able  to 
save  their  lives,  even  if  he  had  made  the  attempt 

At  the  expiration  of  his  consulship.  Marius  left  Rome  to 
avoid  witnessing  the  triumph  of  the  patrician  party  in  the 
return  of  his  old  enemy  Metellus,  whoso  sentence  of  banish- 
ment was  repealed  after  the  death  of  Satuminus.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  Marius  went  to  Cappadoeia  and  Gidatia, 
under  the  pretence  of  offering  a  sacrifice  which  he  bad 
vowed  to  Cybele;  but  with  the  teal  otiject  of  exciting  Mi- 
thridates  to  war,  in  order  that  he  might  be  again  employed 
in  military  afbiis,  since  he  did  not  obtain  much  distinction 
in  peace. 

In  B.C.  90  the  Marsian  or  Social  war  broke  out ;  in  which 
both  Marius  and  Sulla  were  engaged  as  legati  to  the  two 
consuls.  Moriua  gained  several  victories  over  the  enemy, 
but  he  no  longer  possessed  that  activity  and  energy  whuui 
had  distinguished  him  in  bis  earlier  years ;  and  di^usted,  it 
is  said,  with  the  increasing  reputation  of  Sulla,  he  resipked 
his  commaud  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

The  Marsian  war  had  scarcely  been  brought  to  an  end, 
before  the  civil  war  broke  between  Marius  and  Sulla.  The 
command  of  the  Mitfaridatie  war  bad  been  assigned  to  SuUa, 
who  was  now  consul  (b.c.  88) ;  but  Marius  used  every  effort 
to  wrest  it  from  him,  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  gone 
every  day  to  the  Campus  Marti  us,  and  to  have  performed 
bis  exercises  with  the  young  men,  although  he  was  now  in 
his  70th  year  and  veir  corpulent,  in  order  to  show  that  he 
was  not  incapacitated  by  age.  He  was  warmly  supported 
by  P.  Sulpitius,  the  tribune,  who  possessed  great  property 
and  influence;  and  a  law  was  aventualljr  passed  that  the 
Qomnuad  should  be  taken  from  BtiUft  and  given  to  Mariui. 


Sulla  was  with  the  army  at  the  time  besteeing  Nola;  but 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  law  which  had  been  passed, 
he  marched  to  Rome ;  and  Marius  and  his  adherents  were 
obhged  to  quit  the  city.  After  wandering  through  many 
parts  of  Italy,  Marina  escaped  with  the  neatest  difficulty  to 
Africa ;  but  ne  bad  no  sooner  landed  at  Carthago,  than  Sex- 
tilius,  the  governor  of  the  province,  sent  word  to  him,  that 
unless  be  quitted  Africa,  he  should  treat  him  as  a  public 
enemy.  '  Go  and  tell  him.'  replied  Marius,  *  that  you  have 
seen  the  exile  Muius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.' 
But  in  the  following  year  (s  c.  87).  in  the  absence  of  Sulla, 
who  had  gone  to  Greece  to  oppose  Archelaus,  Marius  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  order  to  join  the  consul  Cinna,  who,  in  his 
attempts  to  abrogate  the  laws  of  Sulla,  had  been  driven  iVom 
Rome  by  his  coUes^e  Octavius,  supported  by  the  patrician 
party.  Shortly  i^rwards  Marius  and  Ciniui  entered  the  city 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army;  and  a  general  masaacie  of  the 
opposite  party  ensued.  Marius  always  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  fteroe  and  unzelenting  temper ;  ana  the  sufferings  he 
had  lately  undergone,  which  at  nts  time  of  life  must  have 
greatly  impaired  bis  health,  tended  to  exasperate  him  more 
than  ever  against  the  party  which  had  opposed  and  tliwarted 
him  duril^  the  whole  of  his  life.  All  the  leaders  of  the 
patrician  par^  who  were  unable  to  escape  from  Rome 
were  put  to  death:  Lutatius  CTatulus,  who  had  been  the 
colleague  of  Marius  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  put  him- 
self to  death  in  order  to  avoid  assassination ;  and  among 
the  numerous  illustrious  patricians  who  foU  were  C  and 
L.  Julius  CtBsar,  and  the  celebrated  orator  M.  Antonius* 
who  is  so  frequently  praised  by  Cicero,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  speakocs  in  the  treatise  *  On  the  Orator.' 

Marius  and  (jinna  declared  themaelvea  oonsuls  ibr  the 
ensuing  year  (b.c.  86).  without  even  holding  the  comitia ; 
but  Marina  died  of  a  fever  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  on 
the  1 7th  day  of  bis  consulship,  according  to  Plutarch  (c  46^ 
or  the  1 3th,  according  to  Livy  {Ep.  80). 

The  character  of  Marius  is  chiefly  known  to  us  from  his 
life  by  Plutardi,  who  appears  to  nave  token  bis  account 
Srom  the  *  Memoirs  of  Sulla,*  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
Marius.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  after  his  return  fi-oro 
exile  Marius  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  oruelties,  but  even 
these  were  surpa^ed  hy  the  atrocities  of  SuUa;  and  we 
should  not  be  doing  justu)e  to  Marius,  if  we  ascribed  to  bim, 
during  titu  whcde  of  his  lifb,  the  oharaQter  which  be  dis- 
played in  his  seventh  consulship.  *  I  hayt  seen,'  says  Plu- 
tarch (c.  2),  *  the  statue  of  Marius  at  Ravenna  in  Gam,  which 
expresses  in  a  remarkable  manner  his  sternness  and  severity. 
Since  he  was  naturally  robust  and  warlike,  and  more  ao- 
quainted  with  the  arts  of  war  than  those  of  peace,  he  was 
fierce  and  haughty  when  in  authority.  It  is  said  that  he 
never  learnt  Greek,  and  that  he  would  not  make  use  ol 
that  language  on  any  serious  occasion ;  as  if  it  were  ridicu- 
lous to  learn  the  language  of  a  people  who  were  subject 
to  others.  If  he  could  have  been  persuaded  to  pay  his  court 
to  the  Grecian  muses  and  graces,  he  would  not,  after  bear- 
ing so  many  honourable  offices  and  performing  so  many 
glorious  exploits,  have  crowned  the  whole  hy  a  most  savage 
and  infamons  old  age,  in  consequence  of  his  yielding  to 

Tr,  ill-Umed  ambition,  and  insatiable  avarioe.* 
lutareh's  XtA  Q/*  Mariiu;  Sallust's  JugurtHm  War; 
EpiUme*  of  Livy ;  Velleius  Paterculus ;  Cicero.  De  Oraiore, 
iu.2,3;  Clinton's  Fiuti  Helleniei.) 

MARIVAUX,PIERRE  CARLET DE  CHAMBLAIN 
DE.  bora  at  Paris,  in  1668.  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
romance  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  to  whom 
ttiat  branch  of  literature  is  mainly  indebted  fcur  tho  character 
and  authority  which  it  has  acquired  as  a  representation  of 
actual  life  and  manners,  illustrated  by  the  analysis  of  con- 
duct and  motives,  sentiments  and  feelings.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  his  pieces  were  for  a  long 
time  the  suppOTt  of  the  ThfeStre  Italian.  Yet  although  they 
display  muui  ingenuity  and  talent,  and  procured  for  their 
author  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy,  they  now  possess 
little  interest,  except  as  being  productions  of  the  same  pen 
which  gave  the  world '  LaVie  de  Marianne,'  and  the '  Paysan 
Parvenu,'  Marivaux  also  wrote  another  romance,  entitled 
•Pharsamon,*  everyway  inferior  to  the  two  on  which  his 
reputation  rests ;  also  *  Le  Spectateur  FranQois,"  end  •  I^ 
Philosophe  Indigent'  The  inequality  of  his  taste  was  aUo 
manifested  by  hui  *  Homdre  Travesti,'  which  was  published 
in  1716,  was  neglected  from  the  very  flnt,  and  has  long 
been  deservedly  forgotten ;  while  his  two  novels  still  charm 
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ftoeurate  tnd  Ughly  flniihed  dolineationi  of  character, 
hy  thu  intimate  knowledge  which  they  display  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  Mariraux  was  no  less  estimable  as  a  man 
than  as  ui  author.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  put  ou 
morality  ai  a  holiday  suit  when  they  ^w  themMlves  in 
public ;  he  did  not,  Hkb  Sterne,  dip  merely  his  pen  in  sen- 
timent;  nor  was  he,  as  too  many  others  hare  been  both 
before  and  since,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  a  philosophy 
which  his  own  eonduct  belied.  Ou  the  oontmry,  his  life 
illustrated  the  lessons  iriiich  he  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  others.  Benevolenoe  to  all,  active  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate,  and  a  philoaophic  iiidiffsrenoe  towards  wedth 
and  distinctions,  were  prominent  traiu  in  his  character. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  176S. 

MARJORAM,  an  aromatio  poth^  used  in  ooolnry, 
especially  amons  the  Fnmeh.  It  u  die  Origanum  Mqonna 
of  UnasBua,  or  Huorana  bortensii  i^Hvneh,  m  native  of 
Barbary  and  the  Hinaalaym  mountaiiu.  In  gardou  it  b 
little  better  than  an  amiMl;  in  a  wild  atata  it  ii  a  attffruti- 
eose  perennial. 

HARK.  rMoNXY.j 

M.4RK.  ST.,  the  Bvan^list,  is  supposed  by  the  greater 
number  of  antient  and  modem  writeks  to  be  the  same  per- 
son BB  John  Hark,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  *  Acts  of  the 
Apostles'  <]tii.  12,  2i;  xiU.  4,  13;  xv.  37).  It  1*  mmit 
probable  that  John  was  his  Jewish  name,  and  that  he  took 
the  surname  of  Marcus  when  he  went  to  preach  among  the 
Gentiles.  He  was  the  son  of  Maiy,  a  pious  woman  at 
Jerusalem,  in  whose  house  the  disciples  were  woiit  to  meet 
(Aeit,  xiL  IS),  and  the  nephew  of  Barnabas  {Cot.  iv.  10). 
He  left  Jerusalem  with  I*aul  and  Barnabas,  about  aj>.  44 
(Actg,  xii.  25),  and  acaompanied  them  in  their  retnm  to 
Antiodb.  and  thence  in  their  mission  lAetg^  xiiL  S)  as 
ftr  a«  Perffa  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  parted  flrom  them 
and  leturned  to  Jerusalem  {Aett,  Xifi.  13).  About  a.d. 
5.1  we  find  bim  again  at  Antioch,  when  Paul  proposed  to 
Barnabas  to  visit  the  Asiatic  churches.  Barnabas  wished 
to  take  Mark  with  them,  but  Paul  reftising  on  aocount  of 
his  bavins;  deserted  them  in  their  former  joum^,  they 
separated  Iftom  each  other,  and  Mark  accompanied  Barna- 
bas to  Cyprus  {Actt,  xv.  37-39).  Paul  appears  to  have  been 
reconciled  to  him  afterwards,  for  we  find  him  at  Rome  with 
tlie  apostle  during  his  imprisonment,  and  he  is  honourably 
mentioned  in  some  of  Paul's  Epislfea  {Cot.  iv.  1(1;  Pftite- 
mon,wr.2ii  2Tim.iv.ll).  We  also  find  him  with  Peter  in 
Asia  ( I  Pst.  v.  14 ;  see  Steiger't  *  Commentary  on  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,'  in  loee) ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  ac- 
campauled  that  apostle  to  Rome.  According  to  Eumbius, 
Epiphanius,  and  Jerome,  he  afterwards  went  to  Egypt,  and 
founded  a  church  at  Alexandria,  where  be  died  and  was 
buried,  according  to  Jerotiae,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero's 
reign,  a.d.  62.  But  this  date  appeera  to  tlx  hisdeath  earlier 
than  oiher  circumstancee  in  his  histonr  wilt  warrant. 

All  the  early  <imten  affirm  that  Mark  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  St.  Peter:  Papias,  &eneus,  and  Tertullian 
call  him  '  Peter's  interpreter.'  It  has  been  supposed  that 
he  was  converted  toChristianityby  St.  Peter,  as  that  apostle 
calls  him  'my  son'  (see  Kuinoels  note  on  B^t.  xii.  27). 
Some  of  the  later  Fathers  mention  faim  «a  me  of  the 
seventy  evangelists ;  but  thec«  h  no  good  anthorfly  for  this 
tradition,  and  it  is  eontiadicted  hy  Papias,  who  expressly 
says  that  he  bad  heard  fiom  tlte  presl^ter  John,  wlio  was 
contemponuy  with  the  wostles,  that  Mark  Va  nM  a  hearer 
nor  a  ftttower  of  Cbrist,  bat  of  PMer.  (BuseUn^  Bee.  Hitt:, 
iii.  89.) 

MARK.  ST.,  THE  GOSPEL  OF.  The  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  this  Grospel  are  Attested  b^  the  unani- 
moQs  voice  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  Hicbaelis  has  indeed 
objected  to  its  canonical  antherity,  in  common  With  that  of 
Luke,  bnt  on  no  good  ground.  [I^jxb,  Oospst  or.]  Ac- 
cording to  Papias,  Irenens,  and  other  early  writers,  Mark 
committed  to  writing  the  gospel  wliich  was  preached  by 
Peter ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  states  that  he  did  so  at 
the  request  of  Peter's  hearers  at  Rome.  Other  early  writers 
add  that  in  this  work  Hark  had  the  approbation  and  assist- 
ance of  i^tor ;  and  many  passages  of  the  gospel  have  been 
thought  to  bror  traces  of  being  written  under  Peters  direc- 
tion. From  the  tradition  mentioned  above,  and  from 
Latinisms  and  explanations  of  JewUh  phrases  and  customs 
contained  in  Mark's  gospel,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
at  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  Christians. 

The  time  when  it  was  written  is  uncertain.  Irennns  says 
Aat  it  was  composed  /urA  r^y  rv^rw'  <Peter  and  Pat4) 


flAjToy;  hut  whether  he  means  q/feptitodeofA  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  or  after  their  departure  from  Rome,  ia  a  question 
much  diqiiited.  Upon  the  whole,  the  most  probable  date 
appears  to  be  about  a-d.  64  or  66. 

Aecordinc  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  early  eccle- 
siastical autnors,  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  written  in  Greek. 
The  latin  MS.  at  Venice,  said  to  he  part  of  St.  Mark's 
auto^rapht  has  long  aiiioe  been  proved  to  be  nottafng  of  the 

The  oonteuta  of  St.  Mark's  gwpel  han  been  divided  into 
tin  three  following  parts :-~ 

part  I.  The  baptism  and  temptation  of  Christ  (i.  1-1 3). 

Part  II.  The  public  miniiti>  of  ChhM,  np  te  hi*  last 
journ^  to  Jerusalem  (i.  1 4— x.|. 

^t  III.  IVansactions  at  JomsalMB ,  die  de^,  Knir- 
rection,  and  ascension  of  Christ  (xi,^xvi.). 
.  Hie  winion  that  Mark's  gMpel  is  an  ahridgnent  of 
Hatthew  s  has  been  sattifaclorily  refuted  Michaelis ;  fat 
notwithstanding  the  cotncidencea  between  these  two  gmi- 
pels,  we  find,  on  eompariug  them,  that  there  are  In  Mark 
omissions  of  and  discrepondes  With  what  is  contained  in 
Matthew,  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  wrote  with  Uie  gospel  of  Mattlww  before  him. 
The  true  mode  of  explaining  these  coincidences  and  divrr- 
panoies  belongs  to  the  more  gwieral  question  respect  iiu 
the  origin  of  the  first  three  gospels.  [Guspel.]  Tbow  vIm 
believe  that  each  evangelist  composed  his  narrative  fVon 
independent  sources  of  information  have  no  difficultv  m 
proving  Mark's  qualifications  Ibr  the  task;  for  besides  ihe 
amistance  which  he  probably  reoeived  from  Peter,  what 
we  know  of  his  life  peves  that  he  mast  have  had  oi>por- 
tunities  of  oonstant  mteroourw  with  the  aposdes  and  first 
CSuristiont. 

(Lardner's  Credibility  and  Livee  of  the  Apott/e*  and 
BvangeUett ;  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Beange- 
liste ;  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Lib.  Mist.  N.  T.,  Pirol*;r.  in 
Marc. ;  the  Introductions  of  Michaelis,  1^  Wette,  &u*. 
and  Home.) 

MARKET  (.mercatum),  a  public  place  and  fixed  timr 
for  the  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers.  A  le^l  market  ran 
exist  only  by  virtue  of  a  charter  from  the  crown  or  by  imme- 
morial user,  from  which  it  will  be  presamed  that  a  rarat 
charter  onoeexisted,  although  it  can  be  no  longer  produced. 
A  market  ia  usually  granted  to  the  owner  of  the  aoA  in 
which  it  ia  appointed  to  be  held,  who,  as  such  grantee,  be- 
comes the  owner,  or  lonl,  of  tin  narket  In  nj^ahd  loans 
tiiat  is,  towns  whii^,  not  being  Walled,  had  rtot  Utaincd 
the  dignity  of  boroughs,  marketo  were  ftiequently  granted  to 
lordsof  manors ;  but  in  walled  towns  or  boroughs;  particularly 
in  such  as  were  incorporated,  the  ownership  of  the  soil  hav- 
ing Usually,  by  grant  ft-om  the  crown,  or  other  lords  of  whom 
the  borough  was  originally  holden,  been  vested  in  the  in- 
eorporated  burgesses,  the  course  has  commonly  been  to 
grant  markets  to  the  municipal  body. 

The  prero^tive  ef  conferring  a  neht  to  hold  a  narket  is 
however  subject  to  this  limitation,  that  the  grant  must  not 
be  prejudicial  to  others,  more  especially  to  the  owners  of 
existing  markets.   In  mrder  that  the  crown  may  not  be  sur- 

Erised  into  the  making  of  an  improper  grant,  the  first  sh.7 
i  to  issue  a  writ  adquod  damnum,  under  which  the  sheriff 
of  the  eoanly  is  to  summon  a  jnry  before  him  to  inquire 
whether  the  proposed  grant  wul  be  to  the  damage  of  the 
king  or  of  any  of  his  subjects.  ITiia  writ  must  bB  executed 
in  a  fair  and  open  manner,  and  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  re- 
ceive evidence  tendered  against,  ti  well  as  in  favour  of  the 
grant  But  as  the  writ  does  not  pui^rtto  afieet  the  inter- 
est of  any  person  in  partFcular,  It  19  not  necessary  that  notio: 
should  be  given  of  the  time  or  place  at  which  it  is  meant 
to  be  executed.  Notwithstanding  a  finding  by  the  jnry  that 
the  proposed  market  will  not  be  injurious,  any  party  who 
conceives  that  hia  interests  are  affected  b^  the  fn^nt  when 
made,  whether  he  appeared  upon  the  inquiry  under  the  writ 
ad  quod  damnum  or  not,  may  travemte  the  finding,  or  sue  oat 
awrit  of  scire  facias,  whieh,  after  tenting  the  allied  injury, 
calls  upon  the  grantee,  in  the  name  of  tiie  crown,  to  show 
cause  why  the  grant  ahoidd  not  be  cancelled.  If  a  new  market 
be  set  up  without  any  grant  from  the  crown,  the  party  u 
liable  to  be  called  upon  by  the  crown  to  show  by  wnat  war- 
rant be  exercises  such  a  franchise  [LibeKty  ;  Q0O  Wak- 
HANT03 ;  and  he  is  also  liable  to  an  action  on  the  case  fbt 
damages,  at  the  suit  of  any  person  to  whose  market,  or 
to  whose  property,  the  market  so  seyop  bv  the  ctefendant 
iaanuisanec.  Anewm^l^^S^Hl^^'t^MW™ 
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to  anotker  held  vithin  the  dittanoe  ol  twenty  miles,  even 
though  it  be  on  a  different  day,  but  this  presumption  may 
be  rebutted. 

Formerly  markets  were  held  chiefly  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  for  the  ccmvenience  of  dealers  and  customers, 
brought  together  Sir  the  purpose  of  hearing  divine  serrice. 
But  in  1285,  by  13  Edward  1^  c.  5,  fairs  and  markets 
were  Ebrbidden  to  be  held  in  chnrchyaids ;  and  in  1 448, 
by  27  Heary  VI.,  c.  5,  all  showing  of  goods  and  merchan- 
dise, except  necessary  victuals,  in  &in  and  markets,  was 
to  cease  on  the  great  featirala  of  the  chuieh,  and  on  all 
Sundays,  except  the  ibur  Sundays  in  harvest  The  holding 
of  foirs  and  markets  for  any  purpose  on  any  Sunday  was 
prohituled  in  1677.  by  29  CSurles  11^  e.  7. 

The  grantee  of  a  market  has  a  court  of  record  called  a 
court  of  pie-powdo:  (pieds  pouldreux, '  dusty  feet'X  for  the 
prompt  decision  of  matters  aruiog  in  the  market.  [Pie- 
powder Court.}  Bach  a  court  being  considered  necessary 
for  the  expedition  of  justice  and  for  the  support  of  the  mar- 
ket, the  fiower  of  faoldiog  it  is  incident  to  a  grant  of  a  mar- 
ket, even  though  the  royal  letters  patent  by  which  the  grant 
is  made  he  entirely  sileot  on  the  sabjeet 

Sales  in  markets  may  be  of  goods  actually  brought  within 
tbe  preoincta  of  the  market,  or  of  goods  not  so  hiought. 
Goods  not  within  the  precincts  w  the  market  are  sold 
sometimes  by  sample,  sometimes  without  samfde.  Where 
gooda  are  usually  brought  into  tbe  market  for  sale,  it  in- 
cumbent on  the  loid  ot  the  nurket  to  take  care  that  every 
thing  be  sold  by  cotreot  and  legal  weights  and  measures. 

ITor  the  security  of  dealings  in  markets,  contracts  were 
formerly  required  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  an  officer 
appoioted  for  that  purpose  by  the  l(xd  of  the  market,  for 
which  service  he  received  flrom  the  buyer  a  small  remunera- 
tion ^Ued  market-toll.  [Toll.] 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law  that  every  sale  in  mar- 
ket-overt (open  market)  traosfars  to  the  buyer  a  complete 
property  in  the  thing  sold ;  so  that  however  defective  the 
title  of  the  vendor  may  be,  yet  that  acquired  by  the  vendee 
is  perfect,  even  where  the  [nvperty  belongs  to  a  person  who 
ia  under  legal  disabiUty,  as  an  inmit,  a  married  woman,  an 
idiot,  or  a  yettaa  [n  prison  or  beyond  sea.  In  London 
every  shw  is  mark^-overt  fix  goods  usually  sold  there. 

This  rule  is  subject  to  certain  exceptions  and  restrictions. 
A  sale  in  market-overt  does  not  bind  the  rights  of  the  crown ; 
nor  does  it  bind  the  rights  of  others,  unless  the  sale  be  in 
an  open  places  as  a  shop,  and  not  a  warehouse  or  other  pri- 
vate part  of  die  bouse,  so  that  those  who  go  along  cannot 
see  what  is  doing,  and  not  in  a  shop  with  the  shop-door  or 
windows  shut,  so  that  the  goods  cannot  be  seen.  The 
articles  bought  must  be  sueh  as  Ae  party  usually  deals  in. 
The  sate  roust  be  without  fraud  on  the  part  (tf  the  buyer,  and 
without  any  knowledge  on  his  part  or  any  want  of  title  in 
the  vendor.  If  the  seUer  acquire  the  goods  aa^in,  the  effSsot 
of  the  sale  in  barring  the  true  owner  is  defeated.  There 
must  be  a  sale  and  coubract ;  and  thorelbte  the  property  is 
not  altered  in  market-overt  in  goods  given,  or  in  goods 
pawned,  or  in  goods  sold  to  the  real  owner.  The  sale  must 
be  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  must  be  commenced 
and  completed  in  tbe  market. 

By  21  Henry  VIII.,  o.  8, '  If  any  felon  rob  or  take  away 
money,  goods,  or  chattels,  and  be  indicted  and  found  guilty, 
or  otherwise  attainted  upon  evidence  given  by  tbe  owner  or 
party  robbed,  or  by  any  oth«r  by  their  poeuiement,  tbe 
owner  or  party  robbed  snail  be  restored  to  nis  money,  goods, 
or  chattels.*  Since  this  statute,  stolen  good^  speciDed  in 
the  indictment  have,  upon  the  conviction  of  the  oibnder, 
been  restored  to  the  prosecutor,  notwithstanding  any  sale 
in  market-overt 

As  stolen  horses  can  be  easily  conveyed  to  distant  mar- 
kets, the  legislature  has  frequently  interposed  to  protect  the 
owner  eeainst  the  conseunences  of  a  sale  in  market-overt. 
By  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  7,  '  No  sale  of  a  horse 
stolen  binds  the  property,  uBVess  it  stand  or  be  ridden  an 
hour  together  between  ten  o'clock  and  sunset,  in  an  open 
part  of  tlie  market,  and  all  parties  to  the  bai^in  come  with 
the  horse  to  the  book-keeper  and  enter  tbe  colour,  and  one 
mark,  at  the  least,  of  tbe  horse  sold,  and  pay  the  toll,  if  any 
du%  else  a  penny.*  And  fhrtber,  by  31  Btisabeth,  c. 
12,  *  No  pnson  shall  in  any  hit  or  market  sell,  give, 
exchange,  or  put  away  any  borse,  more,  &e.,  unless  the 
toll-taker,  book-keeper,  bailiff,  or  other  chief  officer  will 
take  upon  him  perfect  knowledge  of  the  person  that  shall 
so  sell,  give,  or  exchange  any  homo,  ftc,  and  of  hia  true 


nam^  lutname,  and  dwaOing-plaoek  and  shaU  anter  the 
same  in  a  book  thare  kept  for  sale  of  horsey  or  <^se  t^t  he 
so  selling  or  oflering  to  ieSi,  S(c.  any  horse,  &c.,  shall  bring 
unto  tbe  toll-taker  or  other  officer  aforesaid  of  the  same  ^ir 
or  market,  one  sufficient  and  credible  person,  that  can 
testify  before  sueh  toll-taker,  fro.,  that  he  knows  the  parly 
that  so  sella,  &c.,  such  horse,  fcc<,  and  his  true  name,  sur- 
name, mist^.  and  dwelling-place,  and  there  enter  in  the 
book  of  the  toll-taker  or  omett,  as  vdl  the  true  nam^  sur- 
name, mistery,  and  place  oi  dwelling  of  that  so  sells, 
&c.,  such  horse,  &c.,  as  of  him  that  so  shall  testify  his 
knowledge  of  the  same  persoo,  and  shall  also  mter  the  true 
[uice  that  he  shall  have  for  the  same  horse,  &c.,  and  that 
no  lQll>takert  &o^  shall  take  toll  or  make  entry  of  any  sale, 
&c.,  of  any  horsey  Sk-,  unless  he  knoweth  the  party  that  so 
sells,  &c.,  sueh  borse,  &&,  and  his  true  name,  surname, 
mistery,  and  place  of  dwelling,  ox  the  party  that  ^all  testify 
his  knowledge  of  the  same  person  «o  selling,  any  such 
hone.  &0.,  and  bis  true  nam^  and  shall  make  a  per 
feet  entry  in  the  book  of  such  bis  knowle^  and  of  the 
true  price  taken  or  had  for  any  such  horsey  &c.,  so  sold, 
&c.,  so  fiu  as  he  can  understand  ^e  snne ;  agd  then  give 
to  tbe  buyer  a  note  in  writing  of  the  lUll  contents  of  tbe 
same,  ■obaecihed  with  hia  hand ;  on  pain  that  every  person 
that  shaU  so  aell,  ftc.  any  horse,  8ca.  without  hnng  known 
to  the  toll-taker,  &c  or  without  bringing  such  witness,  w 
cMiusing  the  same  to  be  entered  as  aforesaid,  and  every  per- 
son making  any  untrue  testimony,  and  every  toll-taker,  tke., 
ofiending  in  tfae  premises,  shall  forfeit  5/.,  and  that  every 
sale,  &C.,  of  any  norse,  &Cn  in  feir  or  market  not  used  in 
all  Qoints  as  aforesaid  shall  be  void.'  And  by  sect.  4, '  If  any 
horse,  &0.,  be  stolen,  and  afterwards  sold  in  open  fiur  or 
market,  and  the  sale  shall  be  used  in  all  points  and  circum- 
stances as  aforesaid,  yet  the  sale  of  any  such  horse,  fcc, 
within  six  mouths  after  the  felony,  shall  not  take  away  the 
property  of  the  oyiner,  so  as  claim  be  mado  within  six 
months,  before  tbe  mayor  or  other  head  officer  of  the  town 
or  parish,  if  the  horift  fcc  happen  to  be  fonnd  in  ai^ 
town  corporate  or  market-town,  or  she  hefos  any  jus- 
tice of  peace  of  the  county  near  to  the  place  where  such 
horse,  &o.,  shall  be  found,  if  it  be  out  of  a  town  cor- 
porate or  market-town,  and  so  as  proof  be  made  within 
forty  day%  hy  two  auficieni  witnesses,  befo«e  sttch  head 
officer  or  justice,  that  the  property  of  the  horse,  fee,  so 
claimed,  was  in  the  party  by  whom  such  claim  ia  made^ 
and  was  stolen  wilhin  six  monttis  ant  before  such  claim, 
but  that  tbe  party  from  whom  the  horae,  &a,  was  stolen 
may  at  all  times  after,  notwithstanding  any  sale  to  fair  or 
market,  have  property  and  pownr  to  take  again  the  said 
horse,  &&.  upon  payment  or  oAkr  te  nay  the  party  that  shall 
have  the  poMesuDB  and  inteiaal  of  the  same  hcvse,  Slo.,  if 
he  will  accept  so  much  mcutiBy  aa  the  party  shall  dSqpose 
and  swear  neSom  such  head  officer  or  justice  of  peace,  that 
he  paid  for  the  same  koiid  fiit  withoat  fraud  or  coUunon.* 
This  statute  exteada  to  a  home  taken  1^  wrong,  though 
it  be  not  stolep. 

By  1  James  I.,  c.  21.  *  No  sale,  axohange.  pawn,  or  mort- 
gage,  of  any  jewels,  plate,  apparel,  household  stul^  or  other 
goods,  wroogftiUy  porloined,  taken,  robbed,  or  stolen,  and 
sold,  uttered,  delivered,  exchanged,  pawned,  or  done  away, 
within  London  and  its  liberties,  or  Westminster,  or  Soutb- 
wark,  or  within  two  miles  of  London,  to  any  broker  or 
pawn-taker,  shall  work  or  make  any  change  or  ahuation 
of  the  property  or  interest' 

A  market  ia  general^  appointed  to  be  held  onoe,  twice, 
or  three  times  in  a  week,  for  the  cuirent  supplv  of  commo- 
dities, mostly  of  provisions.  A  large  market  ndd  once  or 
twice  a  year  is  called  a  foir ;  an4  aoending  to  Lwd  Coke,  a 
large  fiur  held  once  a  year  is  a  mart 

Vairs  have  all  the  legal  incidents  of  markets,  and  are 
subjected  to  fbrther  regulations  by  2  Edw.  III.,  c.  15.  one 
of  which  requires,  that  at  tbe  opening  of  the  fkir,  proclama- 
tion be  made  of  tbe  time  it  is  to  continue. 

MARKETS,  AGRICULTURAL.  Tbe  more  numerous 
markets  are  in  any  well  cultivated  country,  provided  they 
are  at  a  sufficient  distance  not  to  interfere  with  each  other, 
and  on  different  days  of  the  week,  the  greater  saving  there 
is  of  time  and  labour  of  oonveyanca  Grood  roads  or  naviga- 
ble rivers  are  of  ftreat  importance  to  a  marke^town ;  and  if 
there  aro  mills  m  tbe  neighbourhood,  where  corn  can  be 
ground,  they  will  increase  the  advantage  to  the  fanner  by 
causing  a  regular  demand  above  what  the  immediate  con- 
sumption <tf  tbe  pUoe  may  require. 
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The  Tiotnitjr  a  good  inuk^  when  enrj  kind  of  a^n- 
euUoral  promiee  will  alvayi  ftnd  purehaaan  at  a  fair  pnoe, 
greatly  adds  to  the  value  of  a  flum,  eapeotally  if  good  roads 
ftttd  to  it ;  and  the  advantage  ia  the  greater  if  it  be  a  popu- 
lous town,  which  not  only  oonnimes  much  produce,  but 
tram  which  various  kinds  of  manure  may  be  brought  by  the 
teama  which  have  carried  the  produce  to  market.  It  is  this 
which  so  much  eahances  the  rent  of  land  near  London  and 
all  groat  cities,  and  makes  tlie  agriculture  there  approach 
nearer  to  horticulture,  which  entirely  depends  on  extraneous 
manure. 

Few  things  are  so  bulkr  as  com ;  a  sack  weighing  240 
lbs.  when  brought  to  market  may  be  worth  a  guinea  or 
thirty  shilliags,  but  if  it  is  carred  AO  miles  to  a  market, 
the  net  value  will  be  much  reduced ;  and  if  at  that  market 
there  is  no  demand  beyond  what  ia  required  for  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  no  means  of  exportation,  a 
very  small  surplus  will  glut  it,  and  reduce  the  price  still 
lower.  The  nature  and  situation  of  the  markets  are  con- 
sequently a  moat  important  consideration  in  any  agricul- 
tural enterprise.  Where  markets  are  very  distant,  the 
only  {HToBtable  produce  is  Itve-stock,  which  can  be  driven 
a  long  way  at  a  small  expense.  All  countries,  however 
friiilfiS  the  loi),  which  are  thinly  peopled,  and  have  no 
ready  markets  for  corn,  must  necessarily  remain  in  pasture 
or  be  uncultivated.  An  increase  in  the  population  and  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  give  rise  to  an  increased 
number  of  markets,  and  bring  more  land  into  a  state  of  pro- 
fitable cultivation  as  arable  land.  If  a  regular  supply  of 
fbod  ia  essential  in  a  manu&cturing  population,  so  uie  de- 
mand for  it  causes  more  to  be  producod.  A  regular  supply 
to  the  markets  keens  prices  regular,  fluctuating  only  ac- 
cording to  the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  the  crops. 

It  is  for  the  general  advantage  that  the  farmers  should 
bring  their  corn  in  regularly,  without  speculating  on  a  rise 
or  fiul  of  prices.  As  a  general  principle,  a  farmer  should 
thrash  his  com  at  a  time  when  the  work  out  of  doors  is  less 
important,  or  when  the  weather  is  un&vourable  for  it.  He 
must  do  so  whenever  the  fodder  for  his  cattle  diminishes, 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  straw  is  required:  and  as  soon  as  the 
grain  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  require  a  team  to  take  it  to 
market,  it  should  be  sold.  But  many  circumstances  may 
make  this  tegular  oouise  inconveDient  There  may  not 
always  be  a  demand  for  the  uticle,  and  if  a  sale  is  fbroed,  a 
diminution  in  the  price  must  be  submitted  to.  In  some 
situations  purchasers  cannot  always  be  found,  at  any  prio% 
and  a  granary  to  store  com  in  becomes  indispensable.  In 
commercial  countries  there  are  always  speculators  in  com, 
who  make  their  profit  by  buying  and  selling  the  commodity. 
The  &rmer  is  tempted  to  withhold  his  com  when  the  price 
is  low,  in  order  to  liave  a  greater  profit  when  it  rises ;  and. 
to  a  certain  degree,  he  is  justified  in  doing  so :  but  if  he 
Rpeculates  on  his  own  corn,  when  he  can  obtain  a  fair  price 
for  it,  he  becomes  a  merchant,  as  much  as  if  he  purchased 
to  sell  St  a  proBt  When  there  is  a  good  market  at  hand, 
tho  produce  of  the  &nn  should  be  regularly  sold,  so  as  to 
give  the  former  a  constant  aupply  of  money  for  his  opera- 
tions, besides  a  portion  let  apart  for  the  rent  and  other 
regular  payments.  In  this  way  he  will,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  have  had  the  aver^  price,  without  risk  and  without 
speculation ;  and  by  a  l^e  caution  he  may  obtain  some- 
what more  than  a  mere  average,  provided  he  tus  always 
more  money  at  hand  than  hia  immediate  wants  require, 
and  is  never  forced  to  sell. 

In  order  that  the  fanner  may  not  be  imposed  upon,  he 
must  either  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  transactions 
in  diSercnt  neighbouring  markets,  or  he  must  rely  on  the 
honesty  and  judgment  of  an  agent,  whose  business  it  is  to 
attend  markets  and  buv  and  sell  for  others.  These  men 
are  generally  called  salesmen  or  fectors,  and  when  their 
character  for  hones^  is  established,  the  small  sum  which 
is  paid  them  on  the  sales  will  generally  be  found  to  be  fully 
compensated  by  the  advantage  which  Uieir  knowledge  of 
the  markets  and  of  the  quality  of  the  articles  gives  them. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
live-stock,  which  requires  much  more  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience than  most  other  articles.  The  people  whom  the 
farmer  has  to  deal  with  in  fairs  and  markets  Imve  generally 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  real  value  of  the  articles  of- 
fered for  sale,  by  constantly  frequenting  markets,  and  con- 
fining tbeir  attention  to  buying  and  selling  only.  The 
former  is  therefore  seldom  a  match  for  the  dealer,  and  will 
find  it  hia  intenst  to  emplc^  a  person  equally  skilled  in  these 


matters.  The  fonner  would  lose  too  mndi  valuable  time, 
and  be  led  to  unnecessary  expense,  if  he  attempted  to  obtain 
the  requisite  knowledge,  by  frequenting  different  and  dia 
taut  markets,  as  Uw  desiers  do 

Notwithstanding  this  ft  certain  knowledge  of  markets 
and  prices  is  necessary  to  enable  a  farmer  to  detect  impobi- 
tion  or  ignorance  in  the  person  he  emi^ys,  and  the  occa- 
sional attendance  at  foirs  and  markets  is  iudispeosable  to 
obtain  this  knowledge. 

When  the  whole  bulk  of  the  articles  to  be  sold  is  broug-bt 
into  the  market  and  exposed  for  sale,  the  market  is  called  a 
pitched  market;  when  only  a  small  portion  is  brought,  tu 
show  the  quality  of  the  whole,  it  is  called  a  tample  market. 
Each  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  inconvenieucea.  in  a 
pitdied  market  the  buyer  sees  what  he  purchases,  suid  tas 
tborou^ly  examine  it;  he  may  thernbre  be  induced  is 
offer  a  more  liberal  price ;  but  it  often  happens  that  he  has 
to  carry  a  load  away  by  the  same  road  by  which  it  was 
brought ;  the  sacks  also  have  to  be  returned,  which  causes 
frequent  mistakes  and  losses ;  and  there  is  an  evident  wa»ie 
of  time  and  labour.  When  the  article  is  sold  by  sample 
there  is  more  reliance  on  the  honesty  of  the  seller,  and  uk 
buyer  naturally  keeps  on  the  safe  side,  by  offering  some- 
wtutt  less,  as  a  kind  of  insurance  against  slight  deoeptious. 
The  buyer  keeps  half  the  sample  and  the  seller  the  other, 
that  they  may  be  compared  with  the  bulk  in  caae  of  any 
dispute.  The  seller  sends  the  article  sold  on  a  daj  agreed 
upon ;  and  if  it  is  com  the  sacks  are  brought  back  when  the 
waggon  or  cart  returns  home.  The  price  is  usually  paid  oa 
the  next  market-day.  In  very  large  dealing  the  aeuing  by 
sample  is  generally  adopted ;  small  quantities  are  usoall/ 
pitched. 

Great  inconvenience  arose  formeriy  from  the  variooa 
measures  used  in  different  markets ;  and  dealers  required 
tables  to  reduce  them  to  one  standard.  The  Uw  whieo  ba^ 
established  one  uniform  standard  of  weigbti  and  measures 
has  removed  all  difficulty,  and  the  rapid  and  frequent  com- 
munications which  now  take  place  between  the  great  towns 
and  every  inhabited  spot  in  the  kingdom  have  made  prices 
much  more  nearly  alike,  for  all  articles  of  general  necesbi^ 
in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  than  in  any  other  country;  sod 
the  pricM  in  the  markets  of  the  great  towns  differ  so  litik, 
that  in  the  country  these  are  generally  rwulated  by  those 
of  Itondon.  Liverpool,  or  Edmburgh.  Every  former  who 
cultivates  land  to  any  extent  muat  Mtend  to  the  fluctuations 
of  the  markels,  and  his  operations  may  he  much  inftueueed 
by  the  comparative  prices  of  different  kinds  of  grain. 

MARKLAND,  JEREMIAH,  was  born  the  29ih  of 
October,  1693,  at  Childwall,  in  Lancashire,  of  which  his 
father  was  vicar.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  HosiKtal. 
London,  whence  he  was  sent  to  St.  Peter's  College,  Cuu- 
bridge,  in  1710.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1717,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  col- 
lege. After  residing  at  Cambridge  for  some  time,  he  re- 
moved to  Punsborn,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  undertake  the 
eduoation  of  Mr.  Shade's  son.  and  afterwards  travelled  wuh 
his  pupil  on  the  Continent.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  leuded  at  a  small  village  near  IX^n^  in 
Surrey,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  July.  1 776. 

Markland  Uved  in  the  greatest  retirement,  and  devoted 
a  long  life  to  the  diligent  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  He  was  one  of  the  best  Englt^  scholars  and 
critics  of  the  last  centuij,  but  wrote  very  little.  He  edited 
the  '  Sylv»'  of  Statins  (Lond.,  1728),  the '  Supplices'(17fi3), 
and  the  two  Ipbigenias  of  Euripides  (1771),  which  have 
been  republished  by  Gaisford.  Subjoined  to  his  e^tion  of 
the  'Supplices'  are  his  *  Explicationes  veterum  aliquot 
Auctorum.'  He  also  contributed  some  observations  to 
Taylor's  edition  of  Lysiss,  to  Bowyer's  reprint  of  Kuster 
on  the  Middle  Verb  in  Greek,  and  to  Mu»rave*s  edition 
of  the  'Hippolytus.*  In  1745  be  published' Remarks  on 
the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero, 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend in  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  they  could  not  have  been  written  by  Brutus  or  Cicero; 
and  in  an  Appendix  to  this  wnk  he  also  maintaina  tliat 
the  four  orations  which  occupy  a  place  in  Cicero's  works, 
under  the  titles  of  'Pro  Domo  sua  apud  PontiQces,*  'Da 
Harusnicum  Responsis,'  '  Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,'  and 
'Ad  Qiiirites  post  Reditum,'  are  aUio  spurious.  Thn 
opinion  has  been  supported  by  F.  A,  Wolff  and  many  other 
able  critics. 

AIARL.  A  mixture  of  calcareous  and  ai^llaoeous  earth 
is  commonly  called  inarl;  in  Norftdk  so^chalk  us^  on  the 
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lands  is  called  marl ;  in  Worcestershire  and  Somersetsliire 
red  clays  are  termed  marls-  In  geology  wc  have  the  red 
marl,  the  block  marl  at  the  base  of  the  liaii,  the  chalk 
marl,  the  fresbvater  marls  of  HeadoD  Hill  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.   The  term  is  too  vague  for  scientific  descriptions. 

MARL,  an  earthy  substance  found  at  various  depths 
under  the  soil,  and  extensively  used  for  the  improvement 
of  land.  It  consists  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earth,  in 
various  |]roportlona,  and  as  the  fonner  or  the  latter  pre- 
vails, so  It  is  beneficially  employed  on  clays  or  sands.  There 
are  several  distinct  sorts  of  marl — clay  marl,  shell  marl, 
slate  marl,  and  stone  marl.  The  clay  marl  has  probably 
been  formed  by  the  slow  deposition  of  clay  suspended  in 
water  and  mixed  with  the  particles  of  decomposed  shells. 
When  these  shells  have  retained  their  form,  or  appear  in 
ftagments  in  the  marl,  it  is  called  shell  marl.  A  consider- 
able  compression  and  a  complete  decompoution  of  the 
shells  fivm  slate  marl  and  stone  marl.  The  effect  of  marl 
is  the  same  as  that  of  clay  and  chalk  upon  sandy  soils ;  on 
heavy  soils  its  effect  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  cal- 
careous earth  which  it  contains.  The  peculiar  auvanti^e 
of  mail  is  its  readily  crumbling  to  powder  by  the  effect  of 
air  and  moisture.  If  it  is  too  compact  to  dissolve  under 
these  influences,  it  can  only  be  made  useful  by  burning, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  only  a  substitute  for  lime,  its  value 
depending  on  the  proportion  of  calcareous  earth  in  the 
marl.  To  ascertain  this  proportion,  the  marl  is  thoroughly 
dried  over  the  fire  and  pulverised;  a  certain  quantity  is 
weighed  and  put  into  a  cup;  diluted  nitric  acid  or  strong 
vinegar  is  poured  slowly  upon  it,  out  of  a  vessel  containing 
a  known  quantity,  until  Ml  effervescence  ceases.  A  quan- 
tity of  the  add  equal  to  that  which  has  been  used  is  placed 
in  a  cup,  and  fine  marble  dust  is  gradually  put  into  this, 
from  a  certain  quantity  which  has  been  weighed,  as  long  as 
any  effervescence  appears.  The  weight  of  the  marble  dust 
used  for  this  purpose  evidently  gives  the  quantity  of  calca- 
reous earth  in  the  marl,  since  it  ukes  the  same  quantify  of 
acid  to  dissolve  it. 

Marl  is  often  fbund  very  near  the  surface,  so  as  to  mix 
with  the  soil  in  ploughing ;  but  unless  there  be  a  sufficient 
depth  of  soil  above,  its  presence  does  not  indicate  great 
fertility.  It  is  generally  best  when  found  at  a  moderate 
depth, so  as  to  be  readtlydugout  and  carted  on  the  adjacent 
lands.  In  Norfolk,  where  a  marl  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  clay  is  found  in  many  places  under  a  light  soil,  it 
is  frequently  spread  over  the  surfoce  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  hundred  cart-loads  per  acre.  This  dressing,  joined  to 
underdraining,  makes  a  wonderful  improvement  on  soils 
which  before  were  scarcely  worth  cultivating,  owing  to 
their  being  loose  and  wet  in  winter.  The  clay  marl  makes 
them  retain  sufficient  moisture,  while  the  superfluous  water 
is  carriofl  off  by  the  drains. 

Marl  being  often  found  with  blue  veins  through  it,  a 
marbled  earth  containing  sulphate  of  iron,  or  vitriol,  has 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  it ;  but  this,  far  from  being 
useful,  is  qnite  the  reverse;  for  sulphate  of  iron  in  any 
quantities  will  produce  absolute  sterility  in  a  soil.  The 
nature  of  marl  can  always  be  detected  by  pouring  a  little 
vinegar  on  it;  if  it  does  not  effervesce,  it  is  only  clay, 
and  probably  contains  iron,  which  is  readily  discovered  by 
the  red  colour  on  burning  a  pu-tion  in  the  fire,  or  by 
mixing  it  with  water  and  then  adding  an  infusion  of  gall- 
nuts  in  the  strained  liquor :  the  black  colour  immediately 
detects  the  sulphate  of  iron. 

Marl  when  put  fresh  upon  the  land  requires  some  time 
in  order  to  become  effective.  It  should  therefore  be  laid 
on  the  surfiice  and  spread  before  winter,  leaving  it  there  for 
a  considerable  lime  oefore  it  is  ploughed  in.  It  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  put  it  on  the  land  when  it  is  in  grass,  and 
to  roll  and  harrow  it  repeatedly,  in  order  to  expose  it  to  the 
effect  of  the  air  and  rains.  Alternate  frosts  and  thaws 
greatly  assist  its  pulveriKation. 

Too  much  marl  may  be  put  upon  laud,  and  it  is  better  to 
repeat  the  marling  after  a  few  years  than  to  put  on  a  great 
quantity  at  once.  The  proper  dose  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  that  of  the  marl.  Sand  will  take  a  very  large 
quantity  of  clay  marl :  but  even  shell  marl  should  be  put 
cautiously  on  clay  soils;  they  may  not  always  be  improved 
by  a  great  addition  of  calcareous  matter.  There  is  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  marl  is  a  substitute 
for  dung.  Light  land  which  has  been  marled  becomes  less 
hungry,  and  marl  will  make  dung  go  fiirther,  but  it  will  not 
act  vdl  on  a  poor  soil  without  dung :  and  if  the  land  is 
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severely  cropped  after  marling,  and  not  sufficiently  recruited 
with  enriclung  manures,  it  will  be  sooner  exhausted  than  if 
it  had  not  been  marled  ;  for  marl,  like  lime,  renders  soluble 
the  natural  humus  in  the  soil. 

It  is  very  easy  to  judge  of  the  value  of  any  marl  on  a  given 
soil  when  the  proportion  of  calcareous  earth  and  clay  in  its 
composition  has  been  BS(»rtaincd.  We  have  only  to  con- 
sider what  improvement  will  be  produced  in  the  texture  by 
the  addition  of  so  much  lime  and  so  much  clay.  The  ad- 
vantage of  marl  over  pure  chalk  is  only  that  it  is  more 
readily  pulverised;  but  wherever  chalk  can  be  bad  at  an 
equal  expense,  it  is  far  more  effectual  and  of  longer  duration 
on  clay  soil  than  the  best  marl.  On  sands  it  may  be  dif- 
ferent, and  the  fat  marls  containing  much  unctuous  clay  are 
preferable  from  their  binding  nature. 

An  excellent  uije  of  marl  is  in  forming  composts  with 
dung  and  peat  eartli.  It  is  laid  in  layers  with  the  dung 
and  peat,  and  if  the  heap  is  wcdl  soaked  with  urine  or  the 
washings  of  stable-yards,  it  will  in  a  short  time  become  a 
most  valuable  manure  for  all  kinds  of  soils.  Many  peat 
bogs  are  formed  on  a  marly  bottom;  where  this  is  the  cose, 
and  it  can  be  drained,  or  the  water  got  rid  of  in  any  way, 
the  marl,  when  laid  on  the  surface,  consolidates  the  peat  by 
its  pressure,  and  soon  makes  it  capable  of  producing  good 
herbage  by  converting  it  into  a  rich  vegetable  mould. 

The  expense  of  marling  land  can  only  be  calculated  when 
the  distance  of  the  marl  and  the  depth  from  which  it  is 
raised  are  known;  when  it  lies  inastratum  under  the  land, 
it  is  generally  the  cheapest  plan  to  open  a  pit  in  each  field ; 
for  the  carriage  of  the  marl  is  the  chief  expense.  Within 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  tcom  the  pit,  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  the  cheapest  wa^  of  putting  it  on  the  land 
is  by  means  of  men  wheeling  it  m  harrows  with  the  help  of 
planks,  as  is  done  in  dicing  canals  and  other  similar  public 
works. 

MARLBOROUGH.  [WiltshirbO 

MARLBOROUGH,  JOHN  CHURCHILL,  DUKE 
OF,  the  ablest  general  and  most  consummate  statesman  of 
his  times,  was  bora  at  Ashe  in  Devonshire,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1650.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  a  gentleman  of  antient  family,  whose  fortunes 
had  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  war,  through  his  devotion 
to  the  royal  cause;  and  whose  loyal^,  after  the  Restoration, 
was  rewuded  with  sundry  small  offices  under  the  crown  for 
himself,  and  with  the  more  questionable  benefit  of  appoint- 
ments for  his  children  in  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  II. 
Arabella  Churchill,  his  daughter,  became  first  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  next  mistress  to  her 
husband  the  Duke,  afterwards  James  II. ;  and  John 
Churchill,  who  was  appointed  page  to  the  same  prince, 
doubtless  owed  his  early  advancement  to  this  di^racoful 
connection.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  its  fruits,  James 
FitzJameSfduke  of  Berwick,  proved  a  commander  of  renown 
only  less  illustrious  than  his  maternal  uncle. 

The  natural  talents  and  merits  of  Churchill  however  were 
of  (00  high  an  nder  to  be  solely  dependent  on  the  patronaro 
which  had  sullied  the  honour  of  his  house.  Notwithstawl- 
ing  tho  disadvantages  of  a  neglected  education,  which  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  a  short  residence  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  he  gave  early  indications  of  spbit  and  intelligence; 
and  his  desire  for  a  military  life  having  been  gratified  by 
his  patron  with  a  commission,  he  invariably  distinguished 
himself  in  each  of  his  early  camnaigns:  in  the  defence  of 
Tangiers  against  the  Moors;  ana  in  the  successive  ojiera- 
tions  in  which  the  English  troops  shared  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  French  armies  under  Louis  XlV.  during  the  unprinci- 

fled  alliance  of  Charles  II.  with  that  monarch  against  the 
)utch.  On  the  great  tlieatre  of  continental  warfare,  in 
which  Churchill  continued  to  serve  ftom  1672  to  1677,  his 
brilliant  courage  and  ability,  no  less  than  the  singular  graces 
of  his  person,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  illustrious  Turenne, 
who  pronounced,  with  prophetic  sagacity,  that  *  his  hand- 
some Englishman'  would  one  day  prove  himself  a  master 
of  the  art  of  war. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  Churchill, 
now  a  colonel,  returned  to  England,  and  was  happily 
rescued  from  too  licentious  a  cai-oer  of  dissipation  by  an 
ardent  attachment  for  the  celebrated  woman  who  became 
bis  wife,  and  who,  for  good  and  evil,  influenced  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  subsequent  life.  This  was  Sarah  Jennings,  a 
young  lady  of  birth,  genius,  and  beauty,  whose  irrcpmach- 
able  purity  in  a  vicious  age  might  have  tendered  her  worthy 
of  the  uxorious  love  of  the  hero,  if  her  imperious  temper 
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had  not  di«sracc<l  his  aubmission  to  its  tyranny,  alienated 
his  political  friends,  and  etnbitiered  his  domesitic  (ware. . 
She  had  been  plitcod,  like  himscir,  at  an  early  age,  in  the 
household  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  where  she 
had  become  the  favourite  associate  of  their  dauQ;hter  the 
Princess  Anne,  and  had  acquired  over  the  spirit  of  the 
future  queen  that  commanding  iullucnce  which  it  belongs 
to  the  stronger  to  exercise  over  Iho  weaker  mind.  Her 
marriage  separated  neither  her  husband  nor  herself  from 
their  service  in  the  ducal  household ;  Churchill  was  con- 
fidentially employed  by  the  Duke  York  on  many  poU^i<=>l 
occasions ;  and  when  the  Princess  Anne  was  married,  his 
wife  was,  by  her  express  desire,  made  a  lad;|r  of  her  bed- 
chamber. Churchill  had  previously  been  raised,  through 
the  interest  of  James,  to  a  Scotch  barony ;  and  when  that 
prince  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne,  he  was  further 
promoted  to  an  English  peerage  by  the  style  of  Baron 
Churchill  of  Sandridge.  Under  this  title  he  contributed 
by  very  effectual  military  service  to  the  suppression  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  and  was  rewaxdeil  with  his  maiter's  un- 
bounded reliance  on  his  fidelity. 

This  confidence  he  basely  betraved,  before  and  afler  the 
landing  of  William  of  Orange,  with  a  deliberate  treachery, 
which  all  the  sophistry  of  political  and  religious  party  has 
vainly  laboured  to  justify,  and  the  infamy  of  whidi  no 
excuse,  even  in  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  times, 
can  be  found  to  palliate.  After  offering  his  services  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  he  accepted  the  eummand  of  a  large  body 
of  James's  troops  (o  oppose  him ;  after  accepting  that  com- 
mand, be  deserted  to  the  prince ;  and  when  William  became 
king,  he  received  at  his  hands  the  title  of  earl  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  offices  of  pnvy-eounsellor  and  lord  of  Ihe 
bedchamber,  as  the  reward  of  his  ingratitude.  His  sub- 
sequent conduct  throughout  the  reign  of  William  was  cod- 
sonant  to  this  outset:  for  he  corresjwnded  and  intrigued 
with  the  exiled  king.  By  this  double  treason  and  per- 
jury,  he  for  ever  look  from  the  former  desertion  of  his  de- 
luded sovereign  all  extenuation  of  a  ronsctentious  principle ; 
he  broke  his  allegiance  to  the  new  kin^  whose  fitvours  he  had 
accepted ;  and  he  branded  his  own  mronsistency  with  the 
meanest  motives  of  self-interest  and  self-preservation. 

William  III.,  who  knew  equally  well  how  to  estimate  the 
capacity  and  the  sincerity  of  Marlborough,  alternately  im- 
prisoned and  employed,  cashiered  and  rc-eommissionetl,  the 
man  whom  he  is  said  on  his  death-bed  to  have  recommended 
to  his  successor  as  the  fittest  person  to  *  lead  her  armies 
and  direct  her  councils."  The  favour  of  Marlborough's  wife 
with  Queen  Anne  was  probably  a  more  powerful,  though  less 
rational,  motive  for  the  appointment  which  he  now  received 
to  the  command  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  ;  and  he  immediately  entered  on  a  course  of  glo- 
rious achievement  which  since  the  daye  of  Henry  V.  had 
never  been  equalled,  and  which  until  our  own  eventful 
times  was  never  surpassed  by  any  British  commands  or 
arrnj^ 

When  Httrlboniuh  landed  at  the  Hague,  in  Juno,  1702, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  the  French  under 
the  skilful  BoulHers,  by  the  superior  force  and  vigour  of 
their  preparations,  had  already  been  able  everj-where  to 
assume  the  offensive  ;  the  very  fl-ontiers  of  the  Seven  Pro- 
vinces were  threatened ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  efforts 
of  the  English  general  must  be  restricted  to  the  defence  of 
the  republican  territory.  Moreover,  he  had  to  encounter 
the  petty  jealousies  and  disobedience  of  the  other  allied 
commanders,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch  deputies, 
whom  the  states-general  sent  into  the  field  to  conti'ol  the 
movements  of  their  troops,  and  whose  ignorance  of  war 
and  dread  of  responsibility  were  grievous  impediments  to 
every  bold  enterprise.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
which  shackled  all  his  operations  and  heavily  taxed  his 
forbearance,  he  succeeded,  by  a  series  of  masterly  move- 
ments, in  compelling  the  French  armies  to  retreat  in  all 
quarters,  delivered  the  Dutch  frontiers  from  their  presence, 
and  closed  the  campaign  by  the  sieges  and  capture  of  Ven- 
loo.  Ruremond,  Stevenswaert,  and  Li^.5e.  Tliese  services, 
short  as  they  fell  of  the  results  which  might  have  been 
attained  if  the  genius  of  the  commander  had  been  allowed 
its  full  play,  were  so  far  beyond  the  anticipation  of  the  allie'i, 
that  the  states-general  loaded  him  with  eulogy,  and  Queen 
Anne  elevated  him  to  the  ducal  title. 

The  following  campaign  of  1703  presented  a  repetition  of 
flie  same  obstacles  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Marl- 
borough. Arrested  by  the  timidity  of  the  fteld-deputies. 


and  harassed  by  tlie  misconduct  of  the  Dutch  generals,  be 
was  allowed  to  eXect  nothing  in  the  Ketherlands  except  the 
reduction  of  Bonn,  Huv,  Limburg,  and  Ouetders:  while  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  with  his  own  troops,  and  the  French 
under  VtUars,  broke  into  the  Imperial  dominions  on  the 
Danube,  signally  defeated  the  fiirees of  the  emperor,  alarmi-l 
tbat  prince  for  the  safety  of  his  eapital.  and  threatened  di»- 
Bolution  to  the  grand  alliance  itself.  These  dangers  roused 
Marlborough  to  attempt  the  masterstroke  of  his  militarr 
career.  Early  in  the  campaign  of  1 704,  after  providii^;  fci 
the  safety  of  the  NetherUnda,fa*aeeretlycoaeeive4  and  exe- 
cuted upon  hu  own  responiiUUty  the  bold  design  of  ouirh- 
ing  into  Germany  at  the  head  «  the  English  troops.  He 
formed  a  junction  on  the  Danube  with  the  iinperialisi« : 
stormed  the  strong  ChUlo-Bavarian  lines  at  Donauverih: 
and  finally,  in  concert  with  the  Imperial  cmmmaQuer 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  kindred  spirit,  attacked  tkt 
enemy  on  the  13th  of  August,  1704,  at  and  near  the  villagr 
of  Blenheim  on  the  Danube,  with  such  skill  and  im\t~ 
tuosity  as  to  inflict  on  them  a  total  defeat.  In  this  meoK- 
rable  battle,  the  French  and  Bavarians,  who  were  com- 
manded by  the  elector  in  person  and  Marshals  Tallanl  an  1 
Marsin,  lost  above  30,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners. Marshal  Tallard  himself  being  unong  the  htit^r. 
But  the  moral  and  political  effects  of  the  vtetory  were  yt-i 
greater:  it  dimmed  tite  lustre  which  the  sucemaeB  of  Laak 
XIV.  had  shed  upon  the  French  arms,  and  deatra^ed  the 
charm  of  tlieir  invincibility ;  it  delivered  the  empire ;  and  i; 
laid  Bavaria  prostrate  before  the  allies.    For  Uiia  great  ex- 

Eloit  Marlborough  was  rewarded  with  the  oonveyance  ic 
imself  and  his  neirs  of  the  crown  lands  at  Woodstock,  or 
which  it  was  also  resolved  to  erect  for  hhn  a  palace  at  tht 
royal  cost  This  noble  design  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  services  was  ultimately  realised,  under  the  direction  ol 
the  architect  Vanbrugh,  in  the  majestic  though  cumbruu* 
pile  which  still  bears  the  title  of  the  castle  of  BJeDheim  ;  but 
the  public  enthusiasm  which  had  dictated  so  si^endtd  a 
monument  was  stifled  in  faction,  uid  the  eomplelion  of  the 
work  is  indebted  more  lo  the  care  of  his  big\i-spirite<J 
widow,  tlian  to  the  good  fhith  of  the  crown  or  ilw  mori- 
flcence  of  the  nation.  Tlie  gratitude  of  the  Imperial  hw^ 
for  the  preservation  of  its  capital  and  dominions  was  witbet 
less  loud  nor  more  durable.  The  territory  of  Mindelbam, 
with  the  title  of  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  was  con- 
ferred upon  Ihe  victor  of  Blenheim ;  but  though  the  pre- 
mature oeath  of  his  only  son  left  him  without  heirs  nnle. 
the  dii;nity  was  not  allowed  to  descend  in  the  female  hue; 
and  when  the  lands  of  Mindelheim  were  included  in  tlte 
districts  restored  to  Bavaria  at  the  peace,  the  Imperial  cour: 
had  the  meanness  to  withhold  any  eompensalion  from  its 
deliverer. 

The  march  into  Germany  had  liberated  Marlborongfa 
from  the  paralyzing  control  of  the  Dutch  field-deputies 
and  Uie  wretched  intri^es  of  their  officers.  But  his  return 
to  the  Netherlands  subjected  him  again  to  the  same  impe- 
diments and  annoyances;  and  in  the  campaign  of  1703. 
though  ho  skilfully  forced  the  French  lines  between  Namur 
and  Antwerp,  he  was  once  more  restrained  from  striktns 
any  decisive  blow  upon  the  enemy.  Bat  in  the  followmc 
year  (1 706),  happily  for  his  wishes,  the  great  efforts  of  the 
French  in  the  Low  Countries  under  ViUeroy  enabled  him. 
to  tempt  them  to  an  encounter;  and  in  the  great  battle  of 
Ramilies  he  gained  a  second  victory,  so  complete  that  the 
enemy,  with  a  loss  of  13,000  men,  eighty  standards,  and  ail 
their  cannon,  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  of 
Spanish  Flanders.  Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Oude- 
narde  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror,  and  the  stron? 
fortresses  of  Ostend,  M<min,  Dendermon^>  and  Ath  were 
reduced  by  regular  sieges. 

Through  the  apathy  of  the  Dutch  these  suoeesses  were 
followed,  in  1707,  by  a  year  of  inaction ;  but  in  the  summff 
of  17oa  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  recover  possession  cf 
Spanish  Flanders  brought  on  a  general  engagement  at 
Oudenarde,  which  terminated  in  the  utter  rout  of  the 
French  under  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Vendfime,  with  & 
loss  Bf  14,000  men.  Tlie  forcmg  of  the  passage  of  the 
Schelde  and  reduction  of  the  great  fortress  of  Lisle,  a  place 
of  first-rate  strength,  and  defended  by  a  garrison  of  15,0(0 
men  under  Boufflers,  were  the  chief  fruits  of  this  victory. 
The  following  year  (1709)  was  distinguished  by  the  san- 
guinary combat  of  Malplaquet,  the  most  dubious  of  Marl- 
borough's exploits ;  since,  though  he  was  undoubtedly  vie* 
torious,  the  assault  of  an  immense  army  under  ViUars  in  a 
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position  of  tmnendouS'stiength.  has  «zpoMd  him  and  his 
colleague  Eugene  to  the  chvge  of  reckless  temerity ;  and 
the  result  produced  no  advant^i^  equivalent  to  the  fright- 
ful carnage  fay  which  it  was  pur^aaed.  The  next  campaign 
(of  1710)  opened  -with  another  successful  passage  of  the 
enemy's  lines  by  Marlborough,  which  was  followed  b;^  the 
reduction  of  Dooaj,  B^un^  and  other  posts.  VillarR 
emplf^ed  the  autunin  and  winter  in  conatruetiug  a  series  of 
itrong  line*  on  the  Flemish  firontiafa,  to  oover  the  interior 
of  France  against  the  furthn  adTanoe  of  the  victorious 
allies ;  and  so  oonBdent  was  he  in  the  impregnable  cha- 
racter of  these' works,  that  he  openly  boasted  of  having  'at 
last  brou^t  Marlborough  to  his  ne plus  ultra*  The  futi- 
lity of  this  vaunt  was  disgracefully  exposed,  and  never  did 
the  military  genius  of  Marlborough  break  forth  with  more 
splendour  than  in  this,  which  was  destined  to  be  his  final 
campaign;  even  while  bis  mind  was  distracted,  and  his 
energies  were  crippled  by  the  malignant  intrigues  of  his 
political  enemies  in  England.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1711, 
by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manauvre,  he  burst  through 
the  lines  of  his  able  though  gasconading  antagonist  near 
Boudiain,  fonned  the  siegB  tit  that  atroi^;  fmress,  and 
effeoted  its  capture— his  last  aohievenient— under  the  eyes 
of  the  superior  French  army. 

The  political  intrigues  which  disgraced  the  court  of  QueeQ 
Anne,  and  closed  the  triumphs  of  Marlborough,  belong 
rather  to  general  history  than  to  the  biography  of  the  illus- 
trious leader  who  was  their  victim.  But  they  were  fomented 
in  his  domestic  circle ;  and  his  imperious  wife,  if  she  had  as- 
sisted his  rise,  was  also  the  real  instrument  of  his  fall.  So 
romantic  was  the  friendship  which  the  queen  had  cherished 
for  her,  that  utterly  impatient  of  the  etiquette  and  re- 
straints of  a  couri  and  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Mrs.  Morley,  laying  aside  every  distinction  of  lier  rank, 
she  corresponded,  in  all  the  freedom  and  afieotionate  inti- 
macy of  an  equal,  with  the  duohen  as  '  her  dear  Mrs. 
Freeman.*  If  the  duchess  had  been  contented  to  use  her  in- 
lluence  with  moderation,  the  easy  nature  of  the  queen 
mt!Tht  never  have  felt  the  yoke.  But  Anne  was  sincerely 
attached  to  Tory  principles,  the  duchess  was  a  violent  poli* 
tiuian,  and  notwithstanding  her  husband's  Tory  connections 
and  prepossessions,  she  had  become  as  warmly  devoted  to 
the  Wing  as  the  queen  to  tbe  opposite  party.  *  As  long 
as  William  III.  lived,  an  aversion  which  they  shared  to  that 
prince  and  his  government,  united  the  two  ladies  io  a  band 
of  political  sympathy  more  poirerful  than  their  own  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  But  when  his  death  relieved  them 
from  an  object  of  common  dislike  and  apprehension,  Anne 
gave  way  to  her  Tory  predilections;  the  duchess  ardently 
advocator  the  rival  cause ;  and  so  arrogantly  and  intem- 
perately  were  her  tyrannical  injunctions  enforced,  that  they 
ceased  not  until  the  weak  queen  had  been  compelled  to  sur- 
round herself  with  the  leaders  of  a  party  whom  she  detested. 
Thus  goaded  and  outraged,  Anne  was  gradually^  alienated 
from  her  former  fViend,  whom  at  last  sne  learned  to  hate 
as  cordially  as  she  had  once  loved  her ;  the  intriguer  Harley, 
the  moat  perfidious  of  political  adventurers,  found  it  easy  to 
increase  tjie  feud ;  and  the  machinations  of  the  bedchamber- 
woman,  whom  he  made  his  instrument,  were  stU&cieat  to 
change  the  political  aspect  of  Surope. 

The  hatred  of  the  queen  for  the  duchess  was  soon  un- 
justly and  ungratefiiUy  extended  to  the  man  who  had 
achieved  the  principal  glories  of  her  reign,  and  whose  great 
merits  were  innocent  of  personal  offence.  The  abject 
entreaties  to  which  Marlborough  descended,  in  vainly  im- 
ploring' the  queen  to  spare  bis  duchess  the  m^ftcation  of 
a  dismissal  from  her  place  in  the  royal  household,  present 
the  moat  humiliating  scene  of  his  life.  The  next  blow 
struck  by  his  enemies  was  his  own  removal  from  command ; 
and  this  measure  was  envencmed  by  their  malignity  with  a 
charge  of  peculation,  which  really  appears  to  have  been  un- 
founded. Befbra  tbe  stonn  tlius  rused  against  him  Marlbo- 
rough vrttbdrew  to  the  Continent  vrbere  he  remained  until 
list  previous  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anna.  George  I„  imme- 
diately on  his  accession,  restored  him  to  his  military  offices 
of  captain-general  and  master  of  the  ordnance ;  and  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  these  dignities  he  passed  the 
eight  remaining  years  of  his  life.  In  this  interval,  two 
paralytic  strokes  shook  his  strength,  but  without  at  all 


seriously  impairing  his  fhculties;  and  theUne  which  Johnson 
inserted  in  the  '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,* — 

'Fiom  Hatlbonngb'i  «jM  the  Arant o(  dotige  do«.* 

vas  at  least  a  poetical  euggentiw.  For  he  continued  to 


attend  bis  parUamentary  and  official  duties  until  a  few 
months  before  bis  death,  which  occurred  when  be  was  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  senses,  and  iu  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  16th  of  Juue,  1722.  On  the  death 
of  his  son,  which  happened  during  the  duke's  lifetime, 
the  reversion  to  tho  ducal  title  and  estate  of  Blen- 
heim had  been  settled  on  bis  daughters  and  their  heirs 
male;  and  the  eldest,  who  thus  succeeded  her  father, 
having  died  leaving  no  son,  tbe  fhmily  honours  descended 
through  her  next  sister,  the  lady  of  Charles  Spencer,  earl 
of  Sunderland,  to  the  house  which  still  inherits  them,  and 
which,  in  our  own  age,  has  assumed  the  name  of  Churchill. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Marlborough  under  its 
twofold  aspect  of  political  and  military  greatness,  it  will 
readily  be  concluded  that  he  was  the  most  distinguished 
personage  of  his  country  and  times.  As  a  statesman,  he 
was  unrivalled  in  personal  address  and  diplomatic  skill,  in . 
the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  in  the  powers  of  combination 
and  ormnsemenL  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  grand 
alliance  which  arrested  the  ambitions  career  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  preserved  the  liberiiea  of  Europe :  his  influence 
pervaded  every  continentid  court ;  and  by  bia  energetic 
hand  was  set  in  motion  every  spring  of  that  vast  contede- 
racy,  which  centred  its  only  real  point  of  con&denoe  in  hia 
spirit.  One  of  his  hitt(»est  enemies  and  ablest  contempo- 
raries, Bolingbrokc,  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  afwr 
the  grave  had  closed  over  him.  that  he  was  the  greatest 
minister  that  this  country  had  ever  possessed. 

As  a  general,  it  has  not  been  the  fate  of  Marlborough  to 
be  numbered  with  the  few,  such  as  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
Gustavus  Adolphua,  or  Frederic  of  Prussia,  whose  genius 
has  stamped  its  impress  upon  the  warfare  of  their  times, 
and  made  a-distinct  epoch  in  military  science.  He  \eh  the 
art,  which  he  praclked  with  unrivalled  ability,  in  the  same 
state  in  which  he  had  found  it;  nor  is  there  a  single  change 
or  improvement  in  strategy  attributed  to  his  master-mind. 
But  if  this  absence  of  inventive  power  may  seem  to  detract 
from  his  claim  to  the  very  highest  order  of  military  merit, 
it  must  not  the  less  be  remembered  that  he  was  beyond 
comparison  the  most  accomplished  commander  of  bis  war- 
like age.  It  was  an  age  of  formal  tactics  and  dehberato 
sieges:  which  had  produced  Vaubon  and  Coehorn,  raised 
the  art  of  fortifying  for  tlio  time  to  an  apparent  perfection, 
and  exaggerated  the  importance  of  regular  fortresses  and 
long-drawn  lines  of  intrencbment.  In  tlie  system  of  ope- 
rations which  naturally  grew  out  of  such  circumstances, 
Marlborough  greatly'  excelled ;  and  of  six  conspicuous  occa- 
sions on  which  be  is  recorded  to  have  penetrated  tbe  in- 
trenched positions  of  his  opponents,  five  were  nearly  blood- 
less  triuini^  of  his  tacticid  skill.  In  all  these,  bis  success 
equally  proclaims  bis  own  superiority  over  bis  antagonists, 
and  the  vicious  practice  of  the  age,  which,  in  attempting  to 
cover  an  assailable  country  with  extended  chains  of^in- 
trenchment,  laboriously  invited  as  many  points  of  attack  as 
it  multiplied  works.  But  Mailborough  himself,  in  his  own 
practice,  adhered  to  the  same  rules  of  defence,  of  which  his 
success  mi^ht  have  shown  him  the  futility.  Once  indeed, 
after  the  victory  of  Oudenarde,  he  broke  through  the  pe- 
dant]^ of  rules,  and  proposed  to  Eugene,  by  masaing  Lisle 
and  Tournay  with  a  coi^s  of  observation,  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  France :  a  plan  which,  instead  of  consuming 
the  remainder  of  a  victorious  campaign  in  the  siege  of  two 
fortresses,  might  have  triumphantly  ended  the  war.  But 
the  bold  proposal  seemed  too  hazardous  even  to  Eugene. 

Each  however  of  Marlborough's  great  battles,  aud  of  the 
operations  which  preceded  them,  will  testify  that  his  skill 
comprehended  much  more  than  the  conduct  of  a  war  of 
sieges  and  intrencbinents.  The  consummate  adroitness 
witn  which  the  objects  of  his  memorable  march  into  Ger- 
many in  1 704  were  concealed  from  the  enemy,  and  their 
fears  successively  misdirected  to  the  Moselle,  to  AUac^ 
and  to  Landau,  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  his  real 
designs  on  the  Danube,  must  ever  be  numoered  among  the 
most  perfbot  efforts  of  mQitary  science.  So  also  may  be 
cited,  with  equal  admiration,  the  singular  and  beautiful 
mancauvres  by  which  the  battle  of  Ramilies  was  won,  and 
of  which  the  curious  military  reader  may  find  an  ample  and 
lucid  account  in  Uie  memoirs  of  GenerEil  Kane,  himself  an 
eye-witness  and  an  excellent  tactician.  And  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  successes  of  Marlborough  were  gained 
with  an  army  in  which  the  native  British  contingent  never 
amounted  to  20,000  men,  and  of  which  tbf  ee-fourths  were 
compofiod  of  a  motley  roll  9'[^^|^^|y''^|>f\M^^^^'*^ 
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Hossians,  Danes,  Wirtcmborgors,  and  Prusfiniu,  and 
moreover  lhat  his  plans  were  in  almost  evory  enterprisa 
inarrcd  by  the  timiility  or  obHtinacy  of  the  Dutch  deputies, 
tho  moral  triiimi^t  of  victory  with  such  heterogeneous 
materials.  Aud  under  luch  heavy  disadvaotages  and  dis- 
couragemonts,  must  very  much  raise  our  cstimato  of 
tho  genius  Ly  which  they  were  won. 

As  a  mau,  it  is  less  easy  to  form  a  true  judj^cut  of  the 
character  of  Marlborough  than  as  a  itateiman  or  a  general. 
If  we  were  to  estimate  his  moral  worth  by  his  double 
treachery  to  James  II.  and  to  William  III.,  by  his  tame 
submission  to  the  ingratitude  of  Queen  Anne,  and  by  the 
nvarire  which  degraded  his  privato  habits,  he  might  justly 
be  numbered  arnon:^  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  muukind. 
Nor  is  there  any  weight  in  the  extenuation  which  has  been 
attempted  for  his  political  falsehood,  that  be  was  no  worse 
than  his  contemporaries ;  since  it  is  the  test  of  true  great* 
new  to  rise  above,  not  to  sink  to,  the  level  of  a  common 
corruption.  Yet  with  all  his  foults,  it  would  be  easy  to 
prove  that  there  were  not  wanting  in  Marlborongh  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a  good  patriot  and  a  good  man.  His  friend 
tlie  lord  treasurer  Gorlol^bin  and  himself  appear,  of  alt  their 
contemporaries,  to  have  been  most  free  mim  the  virulent 
spirit  of  faction  and  most  sincerely  devoted  to  the  true 
honour  and  interests  of  their  country.  The  attachment  of 
Marlborough  to  the  tenets  and  principles  of  the  Church  of 
Eni^land  wax  sincere  and  pure;  he  was  unaffectedly  a  per- 
son of  strong  religious  fetjliiig  and  practice;  and  in  these 
respects  the  example  which,  as  a  commander,  he  held  out 
to  his  troops,  and  enforced  in  his  camp,  of  a  piety  without 
fhnaticism,  was  as  salutary  as  it  has  been  infrequent  His 
courage  too,  which  the  inconceivable  baseness  of  faction 
affected  to  doubt,  and  which  in  hu  youth  had  been  fiery 
aud  impetuous,  displayed  in  his  later  years  the  calm  and 
collected  spirit  of  tlie  Christian  hero.  In  public  action  lie 
was  ever  as  humane  and  merciful,  as  towards  personal 
enemies  he  was  placable  and  magnanimous.  In  private 
life,  if  we  except  the  stain  of  parsimony,  his  conduct,  at 
least  after  his  marriage,  wa?  a  pattern  of  moral  virtue;  his 
temper  was  imperturbably  sweet,  uentle,  and  affectionate ; 
and  he  was  but  too  fond  a  husband,  too  confiding  a  ftiend, 
and  too  indulgent  a  master. 

The  principal  biographies  of  Marlborough  vai  memoirs 
relating  to  hu  campaigns  are: — 1,  Lediard's  Ufe  of  hiqi 
(3  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1736).  2,  An  anonymous  Life,  pub- 
lished in  8vo.  in  1713,  and  accompanied  by  a  Life  of  Prince 
Eugene,  evidently  written  by  one  who  had  served  under 
the  duke  and  snared  his  confidence.  3,  Dumont  and 
Rousset, '  The  Military  History  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,'  &c.  (translated  from  the  French 
by  P.  Chamberlen,  folio,  London,  1736).  4,  'Histoire  de 
Jean  Churchill,  due  de  Marlborough'  (3  vols.  8vo..  Paris, 
1808) :  a  signal  foreign  tribute  to  his  greatness,  since  it  was 
composed  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  and  written,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit.  5,  Coxe's  '  Memoirs 
of  John,  duke  of  Marlborough  *  (3  vols.  4to.,  liondon,  1818- 
1 9) :— a  work  of  which  the  chief  value  consists  in  a  great 
mass  of  original  correspondence,  published  from  the  family 
papers  at  Blenheim  and  other  sources.  6,  Brodrick's  '  Com- 
plete History  of  the  late  War  in  the  Netherlands  *  {8vo., 
London,  1713).  7,  Kane's  'Campaigns  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne,  front  1689  to  1712,  &c.  (8vo.,  Ix>ndon, 
1745).  8.  Millncr's  'Journal  of  all  the  Marches,  Battles, 
Sieges,  &c.  of  the  Confederate  High  Allies,  from  1701  to 
1712,  under  the  conduct  and  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough'  (9vo.,  London,  1733). 

MARLOW,  GREAT,  a  market-town,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  parish,  in  the  county  of  Bucks  and  hundred  of 
Desborough.  Hie  situation  of  the  town,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Thames,  is  pleasant  and  picturesque.  Its  direct  dis- 
tance fl'om  Buckingham  is  30  miles  south  by  east,  and 
from  London  about  29  miles  west  by  north.  There  are  two 
principal  streets,  in  the  form  of  a  T,  and  three  smaller  ones. 
Tlie  parish  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a  handsome 
modem  structure,  which  was  consecrated  in  1835,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  ppire.  A  suspension  brirlgo  was  erected 
over  tho  Thames  in  1835;  its  span  from  pier  to  pier  is  75 
yards.  The  living,  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  oi  Lincoln 
and  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Gloucester,  pro- 
duces a  net  mcome  of  172/.  In  the  year  1628  Sir  William 
Borlase  founded  a  school  here  for  the  education  of  poor 
boya.  The  number  of  seliolan  in  1633  was  twcnty- 
finir,  and  the  sul^eels  then  taught  were  reading,  wilting, 


and  arithmetic.  The  income  of  the  charity  at  the  latter 
date  was  118^.  XQd.,  out  of  which  the  schoolmaster  m- 
oeived  a  salary  of  iOl.  A  portion  of  the  remaining  ineomo 
hifl  been  appropriated  slnee  ISSS  to  tbe  tMiyment  at  a. 
BoboolnistreM,  who  teaches  twelte  poor  girls  to  read, 
make  lace,  and  do  plain  work.  Besides  the  aboTo  there  is 
a  national  sehool,  supported  by  vcduntary  donatioos.  fur 
educating  children  of  both  sexes ;  there  are  also  the  Oxford 
I^ne  almshouses,  and  several  other  benevolent  foundatMiis 
of  minor  importance.  (See  tbe  Further  Beport  qf  the  C'm*- 
mittionert  on  Charities,  pp.  133-145.)  The  borough  has 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edwardl.    Its  population  in  1831  was4237; 

(Langley's  i/iV((»ry  the  Hundred  Detboraugh  and 
Deanery  qf  JVycon&e,  Laai^  1797,  4to.;  Puriiameniorjf 
Pemrrs,  &c.) 

HARLOWB,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  dramatie  writer  cf 
some  eminenoe,  was  bom,  aeoording  to  Haloiie,  in  iMj. 
but  the  exact  date  is  unknown.  All  that  is  known  of  h  i 
life  may  be  given  in  a  ven  few  lines.  He  was  entered  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  took  his  bachelor  of 
aru  degree  in  1583,  and  that  of  matter  of  arts  in  1587.  On 
leaving  the  univo^ty  he  became  a  playwright,  and  perhaps 
an  act^r.  His  moral  character  appears  to  have  been  bad. 
He  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  of  a  disgraoefbl  nature,  June  Ist. 
1593,  as  appears  from  the  register  of  the  (dd  ^uircli  at 
Deptford,  Irom  Anthony  i  Wood,  and  others. 

The  following  plays  are  attributed  to  him: — 'Dr.  Faus- 
tus,'  'Edward  the  Second,*  'The  Jew  of  Malta,'  'Tambur- 
laine  the  Great,' *Liut*8l>aminion,"Tbe  Massacre  atPariii,* 
and  *  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage.'  Tbe  prevailing  opinion 
however  is  that  the  three  firat  only  are  his  sole  proaueti«>naL 

Both  tbe  matter  and  the  style  of  '  Tamburiaioe  *  are 
asserted  to  differ  materially  ftom  Marlowe's  other  compo- 
sitions and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that'LastVDominibfi' 
is  later  than  his  time. 

There  remain,  then,  'The  Massacre  of  Paris,'  'The  Jew 
of  Malta,'  'Edward  the  Second,*  and  'Faustus.'  Of  tbe 
first  little  need  be  said ;  for  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  is  ao 
imperfect  copy  of  a  hasty  work,  as  Collier  has  very  we.7 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  received  Tersioo  with  one  laf 
of  a  contemporary  MS. 

*  The  Jew  of  Malta  *  is  one  of  those  extrawdinary  imper- 
sonations' which  imply  in  tbe  chief  character  a  villainy  mora 
than  human;  such,  in  fkct,  as  was  ascribed  only  to  the 
nation  to  whom  Barabas  belongs.  There  is  a  general 
resemblance  between  Barabas,  the 'Jew's  dochter,'  m  Ih 
old  ballad,  and  Shylock ;  but  they  are  like,  not  as  imita- 
tions of  each  other,  but  as  reivesentations  of  one  cla&s. 
supposed  to  contain  in  itself  nuUignity  and  avatioe.  and 
cruelty  beyond  all  comparison. 

*  Faustus,'  which  succeeded  *  The  Jew  of  Malta,'  is  a  play 
to  wbicb  greater  interest  is  attached  at  present  than  fifty 
years  ago,  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  Goethe's  *  Faust.* 

Those  who  consider  that  the  *  Faust '  of  Germany  is  the 
greatest  conception  of  human  invention—who  believe  that 
a  deep  meaning  lies  hid  behind  all  the  apparent  absurdities 
and  that  the  moral  inUuence  of  the  wwk  is  of  a  high  and 
impressive  kind — will  of  course  laugh  at  any  attempt  at 
comparing  tbe  German  with  his  Engliiih  predecessor.  At 
the  same  time  they  must  allow  that  Marlowe's  play  is  one 
of  the  Qrst,  if  not  the  very  first  attempt  at  portiaying  the 
struggles  of  a  man  whose  faith  id  wavering,  the  first  exhi- 
bition in  a  dramatic  shape  of  that  doubting  spirit  which 
has  been  on  the  ascendant  for  tbe  last  £ur  centuric>s. 
Moreover  the  solitary  horror  of  Faust's  death  far  surpasses 
the  stage-effects  which  tell  so  strongly  in  tbe  last  scene  of 
the  first  part  of  the  German  poem ;  and  it  would  not  be 
hard  to  show  that  Goethe  has  borrowed  not  a  little  from  hb 
Ei^Iish  rival. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  must  assign  tbe  first  place 
among  Marlowe's  works  to  *  Edward  the  Second.'  It  is  the 
prelude  to  the  Shaksperian  'History,'  and  contains  many 
passages  which  almost  come  up  to  Shakspere's  manner. 
Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  at  greater  length 
may  consult  an  interesting  article  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review,' 
which  adds  much  to  our  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
English  drama. 

Owing  to  tbe  carelessness  of  tbe  printers,  maoy  lines 
have  been  confused  in  Marlowe's  plays,  to  the  grievous 
iujury  of  various  passages,  which  now  appear  to  be  prose, 
though  they  are  in  reality  verse, 

Mulova  hu  been  compared  to  Ascbj^iu  i  tfaen  to  ioins- 
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thing  speoions  in  the  ooroparison,  bat  it  ean  only  be  very 
generaL  To  liim  we  are  indebted  lor  the  flnt  reeular  fiinn 
of  the  Engliah  drama  cleured  of  rhymea ;  and  he  may  be 
considered  as  the  link  between  Shaupeie  and  the  Mora- 
lities, *  Faustus  *  is  nearly  a  *  morality ; '  *  Edward  the  Se- 
cond' is  a  regularly  formed  '  history.' 

Besi^  his  plays  Marlowe  traQslated  Ovid's '  Art  of  Love* 
and  so  too  other  classical  works. 

(Collier's  HUtory  nf  Dramatic  Poetry ;  Preface  to  Mar- 
lowe's Worlw,  ed.  1 826 ;  and  Quarterly  Betn'ew.) 

MARLSTONE.  Sandy,  calcareous,  and  irony  strata, 
which  divide  the  upper  from  the  lower  lias  clays,  are  thus 
de3i|;nated.  (G-xolooy.)  This  mass  of  rocks  is  nowhere 
so  welt  deroloped  as  in  Yorkshire  and  Leicesterahire. 

MARLY.  [Seinb  vr  Oisb.] 

MARMALADE,  a  sort  of  preserro,  made  ^th  mint 
and  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange,  a  variety  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Citrus  Bigaradia.  It  is  more  wholesome  when  properly 
made,  i.e.  when  the  rind  is  soft,  than  most  other  sweet  pre- 
serves, as  the  bitter  communicates  tonic  and  stomaoliio  pro- 
perties to  it. 

MARMANDE.   [Lor  bt  Garonne.] 

MARMONTEL.  JEAN  FRANQOIS,  was  bom  at  Bort 
in  Limousin,  in  1 723.  His  parents  were  of  very  humble  con- 
dition, and  he  owed  his  instruction  in  the  Latin  tongue  to 
the  gratuitous  tuition  which  he  received  in  a  college  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  His  father  placed  him  with  a 
tradesman  at  Clermont,  but  a  love  for  lit^ature  interfered 
with  all  commercial  pursuits.  At  an  early  am  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  a  seminary  of  the  Benmidins  at 
Toulouse,  and  supported  his  mother  and  IkmiW  after  the 
death  of  his  fiither.  An  acquaintance  with  Voltaire,  to 
whom  he  had  sent  some  poems,  and  who  encouraged  his 
attempts,  brought  him  to  Paris  in  1745.  Voltaire  intro- 
duced him  to  several  persons  of  distinction,  and  the  success 
of  his  first  tragedy, '  Denys  le  Tyran,'  stamped  him  as  a  dra- 
matic poet.  Owing  to  the  patronage  of  Marlame  Pompa- 
dour  ho  was  made  historiographer  of  the  royal  buildings 
{Hisiorio^raphe  des  Bdtiment  du  Rot),  with  a  pension  of 
1500  livres,  and  he  also  obtained  the  right  of  publishing 
the  *  Meroure,'  by  which  he  gained  40,000  lines.  He  was 
falsely  suspected  of  satirising  a  person  of  distiaettim,  and  in 
consequence  lost  the  'Mercure,*  and  was  confined  in  the 
Bastile.  His  celebrated  Contes  Moratac — ^which,  however 
dubious  as  to  their  moral  character,  are  exquisite  specimens 
of  the  lighter  kind  of  French  writing— followed  his  release, 
and  gained  him  great  reputation.  On  the  death  of  Duclos 
he  became  Historiographer  of  France ;  and  in  1 783  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  Acadlmie  in  the  place  of  D'Alem- 
bert.  He  lost  his  appointments  and  his  property  on  tlie 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  removed  some  dis- 
tance from  Paris  in  a  state  of  destitution.  In  1796  be  be- 
came member  of  the  National  Institute*  and  in  1797  was 
elected  into  the  council  of  the  ontients,  but  this  election 
having  been  reversed  after  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept  4)  in 
the  same  ^ear,  he  retired  to  Abbeville,  where  he  died  in 
obscurity  in  1799,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  garden  by 
Catholic  priests. 

The  works  by  which  Marraontel  is  chiefly  known  are  his 
Contes  Moraux,  his  romances  'Belisaire'  and  'Les  Incas,' 
and  his  'Mimoires.'  The  'Contes  Moraox*  and  *  Belisaire' 
are  so  familiar  in  an  English  shape,  that  they  are  almost 
British  classics. 

MA'RMORA,  or  MARMARA,  SEA  OF,  the  Propontis 
of  the  anttents,  is  situated  between  the  Grecian  Archipelago 
and  the  Black  Sea,  commnnioating  with  the  former  by  the 
Dardanelles,  the  antient  Hellespont,  and  with  the  latter  by 
the  strait  of  Constantinople,  the  antient  Bosporus.  Towards 
the  eastit  lerminatesin  thelongand  narrow  gulf  ofIsmid,and 
towards  the  south-east  in  the  gulf  of  Modanieh.  These 
were  respectively  the  Astacenus  or  Olbianus  Sinus  (after- 
tlio  Gulf  of  Nicomedia)  and  the  Cianua  Sinus  of  the 
antients. 

The  early  Greek  geographers,  more  especially  those  before 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  appear  to  have  been  very  much  mistaken 
respecting  the  general  position  of  this  sea.  They  represent 
its  greatest  length  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south, 
inst^d  of  east  and  west,  placing  the  Tbracian  Bosponis  and 
the  Hellespont  on  the  same  meridian.  BratMthenes  how- 
ever is  thought  to  have  possessed  tho  requisite  data  fat  deter- 
mining its  great  inclination  from  the  w^st  towards  the  east, 
having  described  the  parallel  of  Amisus  as  passing  through 
the  Prapontisand  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  reason  assigned 
ftr  hu  nuUog  no  w  of  this  Vnowledgi  ii  hil  unwilUngiUH 


to  depart  from  the  piercing  opinion  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.   Polybius  also  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the 

inclination  of  the  Propontis  to  the  east. 

Herodotus  gives  the  length  of  the  l^opontis  at  1400  sta- 
dia, and  its  breadth  at  500  (iv.,  85) :  he  allows  400  stadia 
as  the  length  of  the  Hellespont  (Dardanelles).  Strabo  Cp. 
125,  Casaub.)  gives  1500  stadia  as  the  length  of  the 
Propontis  from  Byzantium  to  the  Troad,  and  reckons 
its  breadth  neariy  the  same.  He  also  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Pytheas  as  to  its  direction,  placing  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus  under  the  same  meridian,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  that  we  find  the  Propontis  beginning  to 
assume  an  inclination  from  west  to  east,  and  even  then 
the  error  in  its  position  received  but  a  slight  correction. 

Turning  to  our  modem  maps,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is 
compreliended  between  the  parallelsof  40*  18'  and  41°  5' 
N.  laL,  and  the  meridians  of  26°  40'  and  30°  5'  £.  lonj^> 
Its  extreme  length,  ftom  west  to  east,  including  the  gulf  of 
Ismid,  is  about  160  geographic  miles ;  from  strait  to  strait^ 
in  a  west-south'west  and  east-north-east  direction,  llOfniles; 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  43  miles. 

Its  shores  are  described  by  modern  travellers  as  highly 
cultivated  and  picturesque,  with  a  greater  boldness  of  cha- 
racter on  the  Asiatic  than  on  the  European  side. 

The  depth  of  this  sea  is  in  many  parts  very  considerable. 
In  the  Ailmiralty  Chart  published  in  1833  we  find  133 
fothoms  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Marmora  Island,  and 
about  the  same  distance  due  north  of  it  no  bottom  at  355 
fathoms  ;  from  whieh  we  may  infer  that  the  depth  is  very 
much  greater  midway  between  the  two  shores. 

Since  there  are  no  regular  tides  in  the  eastern  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean  nor  in  the  Black  Sea,  they  are  much 
less  to  be  expected  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  there  is  no  periodical  ebb  and  flow  of  it< 
waters;  but  a  current  sets  through  it  from  the  Bosporus, 
varying  its  velocity  according  to  the  season  and  the  prevail- 
ing wmds,  and  continuing  its  course  through  the  Darda- 
nelles to  the  Archipelago.  Its  navigation  is  by  no  means 
difficult :  it  is  generally  uee  from  dangers,  and  good  anchorage 
may  be  found  all  along  its  northern  shore,  imder  its  varions 
islands,  and  inside  the  peninsala  of  Artaku 

The  most  remarkable  islands  in  this  sea  are,  Marmora 
(fVom  which  the  sea  takes  its  name),  Rabi,  and  Liman- 
Pasha,  occupying  its  western  division  ;  Papa,  or  Kalolimno, 
off  the  gulf  of  Modanieh ;  and  the  group  called  the  Princos 
Islands,  near  the  Asiatic  shore,  about  ten  miles  south-east 
of  Constantinople.  The  Princes  Islands  are  nine  in  num- 
ber, two  of  which,  Oxeia  and  Rata,  are  uninhabited.  Of 
the  others,  Prinkipos  (tlie  antient  Pityusa)  and  Kalki  (the 
antient  Chalcitis)  were  once  distinguished  for  their  copper- 
mines.  Their  scenery  is  described  as  being  very  beautiful, 
and  the  Frank  merchants  of  Pera  and  others  have  their 
summer  residences  on  them. 

The  remarkable  peninsula  of  Artaki  wis  formerly  an 
island,  on  which  stood  the  onee  flourishing  city  of  Cyzicus, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  which  confirm 
the  historical  testimony  of  its  opulence.  Tlie  modem  town 
of  Artaki,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  peninsula,  and  which 
is  thought  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  antient  Artace,  is  not  a 
town  of  much  note.  It  is  said  to  contain  about  4000  inha* 
bitants,  and  has  some  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  silk. 

In  addition  to  Constantinople,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bos- 
porus, and  Gallipoli,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelle?,  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  are,  Rodoslo, 
Erekli,  and  Silivri,  on  the  northern,  and  Keraeris,  Kara>- 
bouga,  Panorma,  and  Modanieh,  on  the  southern  shore. 
There  is  also  Ismid,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name, 
and  Gomehlek,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Modanieh.  The 
chief  riven  which  entor  this  sea  are  tiie  Tchorlu  and  the 
latidji,  in  Europe,  and  the  Ustvota  (the  antient  Granicus), 
the  Boklu,  or  Salalder6  (the  antient  ^sepus),  and  the  Muar 
litsh  (the  antient  Rhyndacus),  in  Asia.  There  are  two  other 
rivers  on  the  European  side  which  appear  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance ;  thev  are  called  Korasudere  and  Taslidere  in  the 
large  map  of  Euroiiean  Turkey,  Vienna,  )829. 

MARMORA,  or  MARMARA  (the  oniient  Proconne- 
sus),  is  an  island  in  the  sea  above  described.  It  was  early 
celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  from  which  Cyzicus  and 
other  luighbouring  cities  were  supplied  with  materials  for 
their  edifices.  (Strabo,  n.  588.)  More  recently  Constanti- 
nople has  been  indebted  to  these  quarries  for  the  embel 
lishment  of  its  mosqnes,  fountains,  andother  public  build- 
ings; but  the  marole  is  now  ptioolpdn^  ^ed  for  the 
sapulehnl  monument!  of  ttngXtttefind^rawfiiUc  U 
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is  said  to  hare  abounded  with  deer,  ft'om  vhich  circam- 
atance  the  Greek  names  Proconnesus  and  its  earlier  appel- 
lation Elaphonnesus  are  said  to  be  derived. 

Ithasa  mountainous  range  of  moderate  height,  has  rather 
a  sterile  aspect,  and  i»  poorly  inhabited.  The  chief  town, 
vhich  is  also  called  Marmora,  is  situated  on  its  south-west 
side,  and  ia  built  of  wood.  The  island  has  several  viUigei, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Greek  Christians. 

HARMQBA,  a  town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  the  prorinee 
of  Anatolia,  in  2B°  43'  N.  lat  and  28"  A'  E.  long. 

MARMOT.  [>IuRiDx.] 

MAKNE,  a  river  in  Franco  belonging  to  the  system  of 
the  Seine,  which  it  joins  just  above  Paris.  [Seine.] 

MARNE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  east  by  that  of 
Meuse,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Haute  Mame,  on  the 
south  by  that  of  Aube,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Seine 
et  Mame,  and  on  the  wot  and  north-west  by  that  of  Aisne. 
Its  form  is  irregular.  The  greatest  length  is  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fifimes  on 
the  Vesle  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Dizier  (Haute 
Maroe)  on  the  Marne,  74  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  fmm  the  vill^  of  Petit  St. 
Uilaire  on  the  Suippe  to  the  bank  of  the  Seiner  near  tha 
junction  of  the  Aube,  63  miles;  the  area  is  estimated  at 
3158  square  miles,  an  area  ezceedine  that  of  any  English 
eounty  except  Yorkshire,  and  .exceeding  by  above  100 
square  miles  that  of  the  two  counties  of  Essex  and  Suf- 
folk. The  population,  in  1831,  was  337,076  ;  in  1836, 
345,24d,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  8169,  or  about 
2*5  per  cent,,  and  giving  109  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
In  amount  of  population  it  is  very  far  below  the  two  English 
counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it,  not  very  much 
indeed  surpassing  the  single  county  of  Essex,  the  more 
populous  of  the  two.  In  density  of  population  it  is  far 
below  the  avmge  of  France,  and  below  every  English 
county  except  Westmoreland.  Cfatlons  siir  Mame.  the 
eaoital,  ia  in  48*  57'  N.  lat  and  4°  21'  £.  kmg.,  89  miles  in 
a  direct  line  east  of  Paris,  or  1 02  miles  by  the  road  thiou^ 
Heaux,  Chftteau-Thierri,  and  Epernay. 

The  department  consists  of  extensive  plains,  or  of  un- 
dulating or  hilly  tracts,  in  which  the  2:reatest  elevations 
do  not  exceed  I'iOO  feet  above  the  lever  of  the  sea.  The 
general  inclination  of  the  surface  is  toward  the  west  and 
north-west,  in  which  directions  the  waters  flow.  The  west- 
ern side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  su^creta- 
ceous  formations  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  the  rest  of  the 
department  by  the  chalk  itself,  except  just  along  the  eastern 
border,  where  the  formations  that  underlie  tlie  chalk  crop 
out.  The  mineral  treasures  consist  in  quarries  of  freestone 
for  building,  and  of  stone  from  which  the  best  mills  tones 
in  Europe  are  made,  flne  sand  in  mueh  request  ftx  glasa- 
vorks.  and  potters'  earth.  Peat  is  dus  in  ooniiderable 
quantity,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Vesle;  about  1000 
tons  of  potters'  earth  are  sent  yearly  to  Paris,  or  into  the 
depoitmenta  of  Meurthe  and  Aisne.  The  millstones  of  this 
department  are  sent  into  the  east  and  south  of  France,  and 
even  into  Germany.  About  1000  tons  of  rough  chalk  and 
1500  tons  of  refined  chalk  are  sent  yearly  to  Paris,  or  into 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  Germany.  Near  Vitry  isa  bod  of  con- 
siderable thickness  of  sulphureous  ashes,  which  howevdr  are 
not  wrought,  at  least  to  any  extent  There  are  several  mine- 
ral springs :  those  of  Sermaize  on  the  Saulx,  near  the  east- 
ern bounoary  of  the  department,  are  in  the  highest  repute. 

The  rivers  all  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Seine,  in  the 
basin  of  which  the  whole  department  is  included.  An  arm 
of  the  Seine,  called  the  '  Canal  Sauvage,'  and  the  main 
stream  of  the  river  itself,  just  touch  the  southern  border  of 
the  department,  which  they  separate  for  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  department  of  Aube.  The  Aube  has  a  small 
part  of  its  course  in  this  department,  on  the  border  of 
which  it  joins  the  Seine.  The  Auges  joins  the  Aube.  The 
Marne  enters  this  department  in  the  south-east,  from  the 
department  of  Haute  Marne,  and  flows  through  it  in  a 
channel  the  direction  of  which  bends  gradually  ftom  north- 
west to  west  It  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Ome  or 
Ornain  (into  whidi  foil  the  Saulx  and  the  Ch^e),  and  save- 
"1  jamaller  streams.  The  Moriu,  the  Petit  Morin, 
and  the  Melun  or  Sumerlin  rise  in  this  department,  but 
join  the  Marne  beyond  the  boundary.  Tlie  rivets  in  the 
north  and  north-east  are  the  Aisne.  a  principal  feeder  of 
the  Oise,  and  the  Suippe  ond  the  Vesle,  feeders  of  the 
Aisne,  The  iniand  navigation  of  the  department  is  thus 
•lated  in  the  govemmeat  teturiu Seine,  9  miles;  Aube^ 


9  miles ;  Hame,  102  miles :  total,  1 1 4.  None  of  the  other 
rivers  are  navigable,  and  there  ace  no  canals. 

The  number  of  government  roads  is  eight:  they  liad  (La 
Jan.,  1837)  an  aggregate  length  of  364  miles,  viz.  233 
miles  in  repair,  9<J  out  of  repair,  and  27  unfinished.  The 
principal  road  is  that  from  Paris,  by  Dormans  and  Eperua.t-, 
to  ChSlons,  from  which  place  one  branch  runs  by  Ste.  M£ae- 
hould  to  Verdun  and  Hetz,  and  firom  thence  to  Mayenee  or 
Ments,  and  Frankfort  in  Germaor ;  the  other  to  Vitry,  Bar 
le  Due,  Nancy,  and  Sttasboui^.  The  great  road  from  Paris 
to  Muiires,  and  so  to  Namut  and  Li^  in  Belgium,  pa^ues 
through  Fismes  and  Reims.  Another  road  from  Paris  to 
Chtllons  branches  off  from  the  great  road  at  La  Ferte-sou- 
Jouarre  (Seine  et  Marne).  and  passes  through  Monimirail : 
and  a  toad  from  Paris  to  Vitry  passes  through  Coulomtiiieri 
(Seine  et  Mame)  and  Sesanne.  Roads  from  Cbulous  leau 
to  Reims  and  Laon  (Aisne),  and  to  Arcis-sur-Aube  orJ 
Troyes  (Aube) ;  and  a  road  ft'om  Reims  leads  by  Epernay 
and  Sezanne  to  Nogentrsur-Seine  (Aube).  The  depan- 
mental  roads  were  fifteen  in  number  (Jan^  1837),  and  hid. 
an  aggregate  length  of  289  miles,  viz.  113  in  repair,  60  o^ti 
of  repair,  and  126  unfinished.  The  bye-n»ds  and  paths 
amounted  to  above  five  thousand. 

The  sml  ot  the  department  varies  greatly :  nMrly  two- 
thiids  consist  of  chalky  plains  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  vegetable,  often  sandy,  soil,  producing  good  crops  of  gram, 
hut  scarcely  admitting  the  growth  of  trees,  except  Scoidi 
firs,  and  other  trees  of  similar  kind,  which  have  lately-  beeu 
planted  to  a  great  extent   In  the  southern  parts  of  tke 
department  these  chalky  plains  are  so  debolate  as  to  ha.ve 
incurred  in  former  times  the  Teproachful  epithet  of  *  Cham- 
pagne Pouilleuse.'   The  kinds  of  grain  chiefly  cultivatal 
are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  (in  all  of  which  the  produce  is 
considerably  above  the  average  of  France),  and  especially 
rye  and  maslin,  or  mixed  com.    Vegetables,  fiuit  of  excel- 
lent quality  (especially  the  melons  of  Chllons),  aad  laush- 
rooms,  are  grown  ;  flax,  hemp,  and  oleaginous  plants  are 
pretty  generally  cultivated,  and  the  osiet-beda  are  exte&sive. 
About  2fl0  tons  weight  of  rape,  linseed,  or  other  vegetaln- 
oils  are  sent  yearly  from  Chilons  to  Parisi  Lyon,  and 
Reims.   Champagne  wine  is  however  the  staple  prodU'-'Aon 
of  the  department :  it  is  distinguished  as  vin  de  ririere 
(wine  of  the  river),  and  vin  de  montagne  (wine  of  the  hilli). 
the  first  growing  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  Mame,  nni 
being  chiefly  white — the  second  at  a  distance  from  that 
river,  and  being  chiefly  red.    The  vineyards  occupy  a.! 
extent  of  from  45,000  to  50,000  acres:  the  wines  are 
sparkling  or  creaming,  and  still.     The  proportion  of 
sparkling  or  creaming  wine  has  much  increased  of  Xaa 
years.    The  best  growths  of  the  vin  de  riviere  are  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mame  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
EpenuT.   Of  these  the  wines  of  Ay,  Mnieuil,  and  Haw> 
villiera  have  the  highest  reputation.   The  beat  vin  de  mon- 
tagne are  the  white  wines  of  Sillery,  aiKl  the  red  vrines  t>f 
Ambouay,  Verzy,  Verzenay,  and  other  places  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Reims.    About  three-fourths  of  the  sparklia; 
and  creaming  wines  of  Ctiamuogiie  are  exported  to  Italr, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  and  England.  Tiie 
red  wines  are  sent  to  Paris,  and  into  the  departments  of 
Somme,  Aisne,  Ardennes,  and  Nord.   The  woodlands  are 
extensive :  the  chief  trees  are  the  oak,  the  hirdi,  and  the 
various  species  of  pine  and  fir.   Charcoal  is  made  near 
Sainte  Men^hould,  and  sent  to  Paris. 

The  meadow  and  pasture  lands  occupy  95.000  to  100,000 
acres.  A  great  number  of  horses  are  bred,  bat  the  fiwn- 
tity  of  homed  cattle  is  b^w  the  average  of  France.  There 
are  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  of  various  breeds,  moinos, 
English  and  native;  and  Uie  Tibet  goat  has  been  intro- 
duced of  late  yesurs.  The  quantity  of  wool  grown  is  beloir 
the  avera^  of  the  departments  of  France,  Bees  are  nu- 
merous ;  and  the  streams  and  ponds  of  the  department 
abound  wilh  fish. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as 

follows :—  ,^        Popolatioo  is 


Name. 

Chfilons 
Epernay 
Reims 


Sitiutiimi. 
Central 

S.W. 

N.W. 


Ste.M£aihouldN.E. 
Vitry 


Sq.HUe>. 
627 
818 
685 
428 
600 


1831. 
48,099 
63,278 
120,680 
3<1,952 
50,067 


1836.  CasmBw. 
48,335  109 


86,452 
123,919 
35,813 
50.537 


3158  _^ 

There  are  thirty-two  Ij^tei  ^ 
justioe  of  the  peace. 
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In  the  arroudLsscraent  of  ChSlons  are  Chfilons-sur-Marne 
Cpop.  in  1831,  12,413;  in  1836,  12,952),  [Chalons],  on  the 
Marne;  and  Suippe  or  Suippes  (pop.  2324J,  on  the  Suippe. 
The  long  village  of  Courtisiols,  or  Courtisou,  on  the  road 
from  Chalons  to  Ste.  Men^hould,  consists  in  fact  of  three 
villages,  forming  two  parallel  streets  or  roads,  and  extending 
in  all. about  five  or  six  miles.  They  have  about  2000  in- 
liabitants,  distinguished  ftom  the  snrrounding  population 
by  their  peculiar  dialect,  cnstoms,  and  agricultural  skill, 
circumstances  which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  anti- 

auarian  conjecture.  Near  the  village  are  the  traces  of  a 
Loman  rood  and  of  the  camp  of  AttLla. 
In  the  arrondissement  of  Epernay  are  Epemay  (pop.  in 
1831,  5318;  in  1836,  5457),  [Epernay]  ;  Damerie  and 
Dormans,  on  the  Marne  ;  Orbais,  on  the  Sumerlin  ;  Mont- 
tnirail  (pop.  about  2000),  on  the  Petit  Morin ;  Suzanne  and 
Courgivaux,near  the  Morin  ;  Anglui*e,  on  the  Aube;  Ffire 
Charapenoise  (pop.  2049),  on  a  branch  of  the  Auges  ;  Bar- 
bonne,  Vertus,  Avize,  and  St.  Martin  d'Ablois.  Dortaans 
is  in  a  district  producing  excellent  wine.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade:  oats,  timber,  and  charcoal 
are  sent  dowatiie  Marne  to  Paris  and  Meaux,  and  gypsum  ia 
brought  up  that  river  ftom  C3i4teau-Thierri.  Spinning  and 
■weaving  are  carried  on,  and  tiles  and  pottery  of  good  quality 
are  made  near  Dormans,  which  ia  also  the  mart  for  linens 
made  in  the  neighbourhood.  Montmirail  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  Bonaparte's  victories  over  the  allies  in  the  hard- 
fought  campaign  of  1814.  Millstones  are  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Suzanne  (pop.  above  4000  in  1827)  was 
once  a  place  of  greater  consequence.  It  was  taken  by  the 
English,  destroyed  by  the  Protestants  under  Charles  IX., 
and  consumed  by  fire  in  1632.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  con- 
siderable trade  in  agricultural  produce.  At  St.  Martin 
d'Ablois  millstones  of  inferior  quality  are  produced,  and 
paper  and  cardboard  or  pasteboard  manufactured.  Vertua 
and  Avize  are  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  which  produce 
excellent  wine.  Ttxe  Champcnoise  suffered  much  in  the 
campaign  of  1814. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Reims  are  Reims  (pop.  in  1831, 
35.971 ;  in  1836,  38,359),  [Reims],  and  Fismes  (pop.  1962 
town,  2110  whole  commune),  on  theVesle;  Cormicy,  in 
the  country  north  of  that  river ;  and  Mareuil,  Ay  (pop.  aoout 
2500),  Avenay,  and  Chiitillon-sur-Mame,  on  or  near  the 
Marne.  Fismes  was  the  birth-place  of  Velly,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  French  historians:  the  inhabitants  manufacture 
coarse  woollens.  Ay  and  Mareuil  are  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards, producing  some  of  the  best  wine  in  the  department 
In  the  arrondissement  of  Ste.  M6n£hould  are  Ste.  M6n^ 
nould  (pop.  in  183C,  3962  ibr  the  commune),  and  Vienne  le 
Cbftteau,  on  or  near  the  Aisno.  The  former  ia  a  regularly 
built  town,  with  houses  of  brick  and  stone,  and  a  town-hidl 
of  elegant  architecture.  The  manufitcturea  of  the  town, 
pottery,  gloss,  and  leather,  arc  inconsiderable  ;  but  a  good 
doal  of  fruit  is  grown  in  the  country  round,  Ste.  M6n6hould 
was  the  first  place  besieged  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  entered  it 
through  the  breach.  Louis  XVI.  was  recognised  here  in 
■ttempling  to  escape  from  France. 

In  tue  arrondissement  of  Vitry  are  Vitry  (pop.  in  1831, 
6976;  in  1836,0822),  on  the  Marne;  and  Hoiltz-le-Maurup 
and  Serraaizc  (pop.  1790),  on  or  near  the  Orne,  or  Ornain. 
Vitry  arose  from  the  ruins  of  another  town  of  the  same 
name  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  now  a  village  dis- 
tinguished as  Vitry-le-Brul£.  This  antient  Vitry  was  taken 
by  Louis  VII.  le  Jeune,  firom  Thibaud,  count  of  Champagne ; 
and  as  he  scrupled  to  stain  the  church  with  the  blood  of 
thirteen  hundred  people  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it,  he 
ordered  the  edifice  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tives to  be  burnt  alive.  From  this  detestable  act  the  place 
acijiiired  its  surname '  le  brulf!,'  or  'the  burnt.*  The  ill-fated 
town  was  subsequently  burnt  by  Jean  of  Luxembourg,  and 
entirely  ruined  by  the  army  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
After  this  last  catastrophe  Francis  I.  determined  to  rebuild 
it,  but  not  on  the  same  site.  The  new  town,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Vilry-le-Fran^ois  (not  le  Francais),  or 
Vitiy-sur-Mame,  rose  on  the  bank  of  ihe  Marne.  It  has 
broad  and  straight  streets;  and  the  houses^  though  built  of 
wood,  are  respectable.  It  was  intended  to  fortify  the  town, 
but  it  has  never  had  any  better  defence  than  an  earthen 
rampart  and  a  ditch.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
manufactories  of  hats,  cotton  yarn,  and  cotton  hose.  There 
arc  also  some  oil-presses.  There  are  extensive  nursery- 
grounds  round  the  town ;  and  in  the  arrondissement  strong 
hemp  is  growQt  vbich  is  sent  to  Paris  and  the  department 


of  Seine  InfGrieure  by  the  Aube  and  Marne.  Sermaiie  bos 
mineral  springs,  which  ore  in  tolerable  repute.  " 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  specifled,  ia  that  of 
the  commune,  and  ia  chiefly  taken  from  the  returns  of  1831. 

The  manufacturing  induatry  of  the  department  ia  con- 
siderable. Wool-combing  or  carding,  spinning,  weaving^ 
dyeing,  end  the  other  processes  connected  with  the  manu- 
ftcture  of  woollen  cloths,  kerseymra^  flannels,  blankets* 
merinos,  ahawls,  and  other  woollen  goods,  and  some  cotton 
goods,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  districts 
of  which  Reims  is  the  centre.  Many  of  those  processes  are 
carried  on  by  the  workman  and  their  ftmittea  on  their  owa 
account.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  factory  system  was 
introduced  at  Reims ;  before  that,  the  same  room  served 
for  the  dwelling-place  and  workshop  of  Ihe  manufacturer. 
Some  lii|«ns  and  silks  are  made ;  also  leather,  earthenware, 
wax  caii^les,  soap,  cutlery,  hats,  and  paper.  The  exports, 
both  of  agricultural  produce,  especially  com,  wine,  and  oil, 
and  of  manufactured  goods,  are  oonsiderable.  They  ore 
sent  down  the  Marne  from  Vitry,  Chitloni^  Epernay,  and 
Dormans. 

The  department  of  Marne  is  divided  between  the  diocese 
of  ChSlons,  vAich  comprehends  the  arrondissements  of 
Chdlons,  Epernay,  Vitry,  and  Ste.  M^n^ould ;  and  the 
archdiocese  of  Reims,  which  comprehends  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Reims,  with  the  adjacent  department  of  Ardennes. 
The  bishop  of  Chdlons  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Reims.  The  department  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Oiur  Royale  and  the  circ}iit  of  the  Acad£mie  Unirer- 
sitaire  of  Paris.  It  is  included  in  the  second  miUtary  division, 
of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  ChSlons.  It  returns  six 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  state  of  education  in  this  department  is  considerably 
above  the  average  of  France ;  it  ranks  as  the  tenth  depart- 
ment in  this  respect.  The  number  of  those  enndled  in  the 
military  census  of  18SS-9  who  could  read  and  write  was 
sixty-three  in  every  hundred,  the  average  of  France  being 
thirty-nine. 

This  department  was  comprehended  at  the  time  of  Cseaar's 
invasion  of  Gaul  in  the  territories  of  the  Suessiones,  or 
Suessones  CSovtafflovtg  and  ^vtaaSivtc,  Strabo),  the  Remi 
('Pifftot,  Ptol.  and  Strabo),  and  Ibe  Otalauni,  confederated 
Belgic  tribes;  and  of  the  Tricasses,  a  Celtic  people.  In 
the  Roman  division  of  the  country  the  Belgic  tribes  were 
comprehended  in  the  province  of  Belgica  Secunda;  the 
Tricasses  in  that  of  Lugdunensis  Quarta  or  Senonia.  Se- 
veral Gallic  or  Roman  towns  were  included  in  its  limits; 
as  Durocortorum,  capital  of  the  Remi,  afterwards  called 
Remi,  now  Reims;  Basilia,  perhaps  Baconne,  between 
the  Vesle  and  the  Suippe,  in  the  territory  of  the  same 

Cle ;  Fines,  now  Fismes,  on  the  frontier  between  the 
li  and  the  Suessiones ;  Dure  Gatalaunum,  capital  of 
the  Catalauni,  afterwards  called  C^talauni,and  nowChillous ; 
Fanum  Minervm,  near  Le  Cheppe,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Vesle, 
and  Ariola,  now  Vroil,  near  the  ()rnain,  in  the  territory  of  iho 
same  people;  and  Bibe,  perhaps  St.  Martin  d'Ablois,  in 
the  territory  either  of  the  Catalauni  or  the  Suessiones.  In 
the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire  this  department  was  the 
scene  of  contest  between  ^tius,  the  Roman  general,  v/ilh 
his  allies,  the  Franks.  Burgundiaus,  and  Visigoths;  and 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  with  his  allies,  the  Alans,  the 
Gepidie,  and  the  Ostrogoths.  The  defeat  of  Attila  at 
ChSlona  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Gaul  by  him.  Subsequently 
the  department  became  subject  to  the  Ftanks  of  Austrasta, 
and  in  the  feudal  ages  formed  part  of  the  county  of  Cham- 
pagne, which  came,  in  1335,  into  the  hands  of  Philippe  VI. 
de  Valois,  and  in  a.u.  1361  was  formally  united  to  the 
French  crown  by  Jfan  II.  In  the  campaign  of  1792  this 
part  of  France  was  the  scene  of  contest  between  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  forces  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
French  under  Dumourier  and  Kellermaii ;  and  in  the 
campaign  of  1 8 1 4,  between  the  Russian  and  Prussian  forces 
under  Blucher,  and  the  French  under  Napoleon  aud  his 
generals. 

MARNE.  HAUTE,  a  department  in  tho  norfh-eastem 
port  of  France.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  de- 
partment of  Meuse,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Vosges,  on  the 
south-east  by  that  of  Haute  Sadne,  on  the  wuth-west  by 
that  of  C6te  d*Or,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Aube,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  that  of  Marne.  Its  form  approximates  to  an 
oval,  having  its  greatest  length  from  north-nwth-west,  near 
St.  Dizier,  to  south-south-east  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fay- 
lo-BiUo^  80  miles ;  and  its  greatest  hrcMtb,  at  right  angle* 
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to  the  length,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Fert^iur- 
Aubo  to  that  of  Bourmont,  on  the  Meuse,  48  miles.  It« 
area  it  ettimatsd  at  24*20  square  miles,  which  ia  rather 
less  than  that  of  the  Eugliah  county  of  DevoD,  or  raiher 
more  than  the  conjoint  area  of  the  two  counties  of  Wilts 
and  Donot.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  249,8*27;  in 
1836  it  was  855,969.  showing  an  increase  in  Ave  yesis  of 
6142,  or  about  3*5  per  cent.,  and  RivinK  about  106  inbo- 
Lttants  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  of  population  and  in 
density  of  population  it  is  to  tlie  average  of  the  French  d«- 

Grtments  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3,  and  falls  very  far 
low  tha  EngUsh  counties  with  which  we  have  compared 
it.  Chsumont,  the  capiul,  is  in  48°  7'  N.  lat  and  5°  9'  E, 
long.,  135  milos  in  a  direct  line  east-south-east  of  Paris,  or 
1 48  mites  by  the  road  through  Provins,  Troyes,  and  Bar-sur- 
Aube. 

The  department  is  hilly,  and  e^*en  mountainous  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts.  The  heights  of  Langres  and 
theFaucilles  mountains,  which  constitute  a  continuous  range, 
and  form  part  of  the  chain  that  unites  the  OSTennes  with 
the  Veages,  cross  the  department  in  a  north-eastern  direc- 
tion near  the  sontlhMWtem  boundary.  Lateral  brandies 
fiom  this  main  range  run  to  the  north-west,  separating  the 
nlleys  watered  by  small  streams  belonging  to  the  system 
of  the  Seine ;  and  near  the  eastern  extremiQr  aS  vhe  depart- 
ment a  more  important  lateral  branch  runs  in  a  northern 
direction,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Meuse  from  that  of 
the  Seine.  The  summits  of  the  main  ridge  are  not  very 
lofty,  scarcely  rising  in  any  idstance  to  more  than  1600  feel. 
The  strata  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the  sali- 
ferous  sandstone  occupy  the  whole  of  the  department.  The 
mineral  treasures  are,  iron  in  abundance  in  the  centre  and 
northern  parts ;  freestone,  which  bean  a  fine  pi^h,  whet- 
stmes,  gyi»um,  brick  earth,  fullers'  earth,  and  marl.  There 
are  many  turf-piti«  and  several  mineral  springs,  of  which 
those  of  Bourbonne-les-Bains  are  in  the  highest  repute. 
The  heiehts  of  Langres  with  the  Faucilles,  and  the  principal 
lateral  branch  from  them,  divide  the  department  between 
the  three  great  slopes,  the  Western  or  oceanic,  the  Rhenish, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  [France.]  The  central,  northern, 
and  western  parts  belong  to  the  oceanic  slope,  and  are  in- 
cluded iu  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  Most  of  the  streams 
which  water  this  part  rise  on  the  north-western  slope  of 
the  heights  of  Langres,  and  have  a  north-western  course. 
The  source  of  the  Ource,  one  of  the  earlier  feeders  of  the 
Seine,  is  just  within  the  western  boundary;  next  to  it  are 
those  of  the  Aube,  and  its  feeder  the  Aiyon ;  and  then  those 
of  the  Marne  with  its  feeders,  the  Sure,  the  Treyn,  and  the 
Rognon.  The  Manie.  the  most  important  of  these  streams, 
flows  through  the  department  in  nearly  its  whole  length, 
receiving  by  tho  way  the  above-mentioned  tributaries,  and 
becoming  uavigable  just  before  it  quits  tho  department. 
The  Blaise,  another  tributary  of  the  Marne,  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  heights  of  Langies,  and  waters  the  western  side  of 
the  department,  but  does  not  join  the  Marne  within  the 
boundary.  The  Voire,  a  tributary  of  the  Aube,  waters  the 
north-western  parts.  The  eastern  side  of  the  department 
belongs  to  tlie  Rhenish  slope,  and  is  comprehended  in  the 
basin  of  the  Meuse,  which  has  its  source  and  a  small  part 
of  its  course  within  the  boundary.  The  south-eastern  part 
belongs  to  the  Mediterranean  slope,  and  is  oompreheaded 
in  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne.  It  is  watered  by  the  Vingeane, 
the  Saulon,  and  the  Amance,  feeders  of  the  SaOne,  which 
rise  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  heights  of  langres. 
Tliere  are  few  lakes  or  pools :  the  only  marshes  are  in  some 
parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Amance.  The 
only  inland  navigation  is  that  of  the  Marne,  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  long. 

There  are  only  six  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads, 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  233  miles;  viz.  174  in  re- 
pair, 78  miles  out  of  repair,  and  ]  mile  unfinished.  Tlie 

Srincipal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  BSie,  which  enters  tho 
epartment  on  the  west  and  passes  south-east  through 
Chaumont,  Langres,  and  Fay-le-Billot.  The  road  from 
Paris  to  Bar-le-Duc  and  Strasbourg  just  crosses  the  northern 
corner  of  tho  department  through  St.  Dizier,  from  whence 
a  rood  follows  tlie  valley  of  the  Marne  through  Joinville  and 
Vignory  to  Chaumont  A  road  from  Langres  leads  to  Dijon 
(C8le  u'Or),  sending  off  a  branch  road  by  the  way  to  Gray 
(Haute  SaSne)  and  Be3an9on  (Douba)  :  another  road  from 
Langres  leads  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  to  NeufchS- 
teau  ( Vosges) ;  and  a  road  from  Troyes  (Aube)  to  Toul  and 
Nancy  (Meurthe)  crosses  the  departm  ut  through  Douleraat 


and  Joinville.  There  are  several  departmental  road^s  of 
which  about  136  miles  are  in  repair.  There  are  a.  |rri;ut 
numberof  bye-roads  and  paths,  with  an  aggregate  letigili  of 
above  4000  miles. 

The  soil  of  the  department  varies  much,  but  is  on  the 
whole  fertile :  the  vegetable  soil  rests  chiefly  ou  a  calcareous 
ittbsoil.   There  are  fartile  plains,  beautiftil  valleys,  ami 
well  wooded  heights ;  with  here  and  there  naked  and  Imuivd 
rocks.   Agriculture  has  unde^one  considerable  impruve- 
ment;  the  marshes  and  other  tracts  previously  uneuln- 
vated  have  been  for  the  most  part  turned  to  eooa  ac«rouDt. 
More  than  half  the  soil  of  the  department  is  under  the  pIoui>h. 
Thequantity  of  wheat  and  of  buckwheat  grown,  though  U.- 
low  the  average  of  the  departmentsof  France  if  quantity  alune 
be  considered,  is  considerably  above  the  average  if  taken  in 
relation  to  the  population ;  thequantity  of  rye  and  nnaslin,  aL-J 
of  potatoes,  is  far  below  the  average,  however  regarded ;  (bat 
of  barley  and  of  oats  nearly  twice  the  average.   Pulse,  rap-, 
and  mustard  are  grown ;  together  with  acousideraUe  qui> 
tity  of  gentian  and  other  medical  herbs.   Walnut-trees  zsii 
chernr-trees  are  numerous.   The  eultivatioa  of  the  vine  is 
an  object  of  considerable  attention :  the  vineyards  eoT« 
32,000  or  33,000  acres,  and  are  remarkably  pToduettTe.  The 
wines  of  Aubignv  and  Montsaugeon,  on  the  soutfa-eastero 
slope  of  the  heiehts  of  Langres,  are  red  wines  of  the  fint 
class;  those  of  Vaux,  Rividre-les-Fosses,  and  Prautboy  are 
among  the  best  of  the  second  class.   The  grass  lauds  con- 
stitute about  one-tenth  of  the  department;  more  than  hah' 
of  them  are  meadows,  the  rest  are  heaths  or  commons,  or 
other  open  pastures.    The  number  of  horses  reared  is  very 
great.   They  are  of  small  size  and  middling  quality.  The 
numberofliorned  cattle  is  aboutequal  to  that  in  the  average 
of  the  departments ;  bat  relatively  to  die  population  is  above 
tlie  average.   Cows  predominate  and  are  eonsiderad  excel- 
lent milkers.  The  sheep  are  much  esteemed  Jhr  thatr  ttesh  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  wool  grown  is  not  conndeniUe.  Goats 
are  numerous ;  but  pigs  not  so.  Bees  are  very  geiietal\y  kept, 
and  in  some  places  a  great  number  of  turkeys  axe  reared. 
The  rivers  and  pools  yield  0sh  and  crayfish ;  small  game 
is  abundant;  and  the  forests  and  mountains  are  the  hauoti 
of  the  wild  boar,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  roebuck,  and  the  stag. 

The  woodlands  are  extensive,  and  their  produce  forms  an 
important  article  of  export  The  chief  timber  is  oak  and 
beech.  It  was  estimated  twelve  years  ago  that  above  30,000 
tons  of  firewood,  and  15,000  tons  of  timber,  both  of  oak, 
were  yearly  sent  down  the  Marne  to  Paris;  10,000  tonscf 
ship  timber  and  1,200,000  deals,  of  the  weight  of  12,000 
tons,  with  2500  tons  of  fir  poles  with  the  bark  on,  were  also 
yearly  sent  down  the  Marne  from  St.  Dixier,  chiefly  lo 
Paris.  The  exportation  of  timber  and  &ggots  from  the'  de- 
partment has  probably  increased  since  that  period,  with  the 
growth  of  the  population  of  Paris. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  axroudissements,  ss 
follows  :— 

Am  Id         Pnpulatioa  fai 
Nama.  SUnKtion.      aq.  mllM.  "  1831.  ISX.  Cownuon. 

Chaumont     Central  967 


Langres 
Vassy 


S.B. 
N.W. 


B38 
615 


84.965  87.271  195 
98,422  100,528  210 
66,440     68.170  145 


2420    249,827    255,969  550 


There  are  twenty-eight  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chaumont  are  Chaumont,  dts- 
tinguished  as  Chaumont  en  Bass^i  (pop,  in  1831.6104 
town,  6318  whole  commune;  in  lb36,  6318  for  the  com- 
mune) [Chaumont],  and  Vignory,  on  or  near  the  Marne ; 
La  Ferte-Bur-Aube  on  the  Aube  ;  Arc-en-Barrois  and  Ch& 
teau-Vilain  on  the  Aifjon ;  Nogent-Ie-Roi  on  the  Treyre ; 
Andeloton  tliellc^on;  Bourmont  on  the  Meuse;  and 
Reynel  and  Saint  Blain  between  the  Rognon  and  the 
Meuse.  There  are  iron-works  at  La  Fert£.  Chfileau  Vilain 
(with  a  population  amounting  probably  to  nearly  2000)  also 
has  some  iron-works;  and  the  inhabitants  manufacture 
black  calf-skiu.  Nogent-le-Roi  (pop.  23 1 4  town,  2401  wlicle 
commune)  has  a  considerable  monu&cture  of  cntlCTj-. 
Bourmont  (with  a  population  scarcely  exceeding  1000)  u 
the  centre  of  a  district  in  which  the  same  nunufu^re  is 
carried  on  to  a  consideralde  extent  The  town  is  detifl;htr 
fully  situated,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  Meuse :  it  has  a  public  library. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Idtngru  are  Langres  (pop.  in 
1831, 5960  town,  7460  wholfl  eommiine ;  in  1636, 7677  wWe 
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commune  [Lanores],  near  the  source  of  the  Mame ;  Fay- 
le-Billot  (pop.  2321  town,  2411  vhole  commune),  near  the 
source  of  the  Saulon;  and  Bourbonne-les-Bains  [Boim- 
BONNB-LBS  Bains]  on  a  feeder  of  the  Sa6ne.  Fay-la-Billot 
has  bleacliing-grounds ;  the  inbabitanta  carry  on  trade  in 
basket-work  and  leather. 

Id  the  arrondisseraent  of  Vassy  are  Vaasy  (pop.  in  1831, 
2333  town,  2583  whole  commune;  in  1836,  26B4  commuiw}. 
DoulevantandEclarontmtheBUuse;  Sonnevoireand  Hon- 
tierender  on  the  Voire;  and  Sc.  Urbain,  Joinville  (pop. 
3015  town,  3039  whole  commune),  and  Sl  Disier  (pop. 
£957  town,  6197  whole  commune),  on  or  near  the  Marne. 
Vassy,  or  Was»y,  is  known  in  history  for  the  collision  which 
took  place  between  the  retinue  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  a 
Huguenot  congregation,  which  led  to  the  massacre  of  many 
of  the  latter,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  religious 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  town  are  yarn,  druggets,  woollen  cloths,  nails, 
and  leather.  The  neighbourhowl  abounds  with  iron-works. 
Sonnevoire,  or  Sommevoin:,  has  a  small  woollen  manufac- 
ture. Joinville  has  its  antient  castle,  ia  which  were  bom  the 
Sieur  de  Joinville,  companion  and  historian  of  St.  Louis  in 
his  cruiade,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  brotb«  of  the 
duke  of  Guise.  Woollen  and  Mtton  yam,  and  worsted 
■tickings,  are  made  here.  At  St.  Disier  the  navigation  of 
the  Mame  commences.  Hie  timber  and  inn  of  the  depart- 
men  t,  and  the  iron  of  the  ailjacent  department  of  the  Meuse, 
are  deposited  in  stores  here,  previous  to  their  being  put  in 
boats  for  Paris,  or  forwarded  by  land  carriage,  one  part  to 
Paris,  another  to  Flanders.  Boat-building  is  actively  carried 
on  here;  a  hundred  boats,  each  of  100  tons  burden  on  the 
average,  are  yearly  built  Nails  and  tires  for  wheels  are 
also  manufactured.  The  town  is  pleasantly  aituated,  well 
built,  and  surrounded  with  public  walks.  There  ia  a  hand- 
some townhall  lately  built.  Two  en^gements  were  fought 
near  this  town  in  1814,  between  the  Fnnch  and  the  allies. 

The  manufaetures  of  the  department  are  oonsiderable, 
though  checked  1^  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  trans- 
port. That  of  iron  is  the  chief.  There  were  in  1834,  71 
iron-works  of  different  kinds,  with  58  fUmaces  forproduc- 
ing  pig-iron  and  124  forges  for  wrought-iron.  Qiarcoal 
vaa  the  universal  fiiel.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fine 
cutlery  is  made  at  I^ngres,  Chaumont,  Bourmont,  and  No- 
gent-le-Roi;  nails,  files  of  every  description,  iron  pipe,  and 
other  hardwares ;  wax  candles,  paper,  leather,  gloves,  glass, 
porcelain,  stockings,  knit  and  woven,  and  some  woollen 
cloths  are  also  manufactured.  The  exports  are  manufac- 
tured goods  OS  above,  wax,  corn,  wine,  and  timber. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Langres,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  yuffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon  et 
Vienne :  it  is  iu  the  jiuisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and 
the  circuit  of  the  Acaa£mie  Uaivenitaira  of  Dijon ;  and  in 
the  eighteenth  military  division,  the  bead-quartera  of  which 
are  at  Dijon.  It  returns  four  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  one  of  the  most 
advancea.  It  is  exceeded  onlv  by  the  three  departments  of 
Meuse,  Douba,  and  Jura,  (jf  every  hundred  young  men 
enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  seventy-two  were 
able  to  read  and  write  ;  while  on  the  average  of  the  whole 
of  France  the  number  was  only  about  thirty-nine. 

This  department  originally  constituted  part  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Lingones,  a  Celtic  people ;  and  of  the  Cata- 
launi  and  the  Leaci,  Belgie  nations.  In  the  Roman  division 
of  Gaul,  the  Lingones  were  included  in  Uie  inronnce  of  Lug- 
dunensts  Prima ;  the  Lenci  in  that  of  Belgica  Prima ;  and 
the  Catalauni  in  that  of  Belgica  Secunoa.  The  limits  of 
the  present  department  included  the  towns  of  Andematu- 
num,  the  capital  of  the  Lingones,  afterward  called  Lingones, 
now  Langrm  ;  and  oF  Aquae  Borvonis,  now  Bourbon ne -tea- 
Bains,  also  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones.  On  the  down- 
fal  of  the  Roman  empire  this  district  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  BurfTundians  and  of  the  Franks;  and  part  of  it  was 
comprehended  in  the  county,  afierwardti  duchy,  of  Langres 
in  Champagne,  united  to  the  crown  a.d.  1179.  Another 
part  formed  a  detached  portion  of  Le  Barroii. 

MARNE8  imSE'ES.  The  French  geologists  intend 
by  this  term  to  designate  the  upper  party-coloured  *  marls '  or 
clays  ef  the  new  rra  formation.  In  Germany  these  are  the 
Keuper  marls,  and  in  Ei^land  the  gypseous  and  salifbreus 
maris  of  Cheshire,  AVorcestershire,  JNottin^hamshire,  &c. 
(See  Bedgwtek  on '  M^nesian  Limeftim^*  )n  Qgoi.  iya»$.  i 
Murchison'a  Sihtrian  Syttem,  &e  ) 
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MAROCCO,  called  by  the  natives  Mogh*rib^el-acs&  ('the 
&rthest  west'),  or  briefly  Mogh'rib,  whence  the  inhabitants 
are  called  Mt^hribins,  is  an  empire  in  Northern  Africa, 
which  extends  from  south  to  north  between  27"  and  36°  N. 
lat.,  the  most  northern  districts  forming  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  east  to  west  between 
r  20'  and  1 1°  3o'  W.  long.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  north-west  and  west  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  on  the  Sahara,  and  on  the  east  on 
Algiers.  Its  surfoea  is  estimated  by  Graberg  at  274,000 
square  milea,  or  about  50|000  square  miles  more  than  that 
of  France. 

Surface  and  Soil;  Coast— The  surface  of  this  extensive 
country  is  extremely  diversified  by  mountains,  hills,  plains, 
and  valleys.  The  Atlas  traverses  it  in  its  greatest  length, 
running,  at  some  distance  from  its  southern  and  eastern 
boundary,  horn  Cape  Nun  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  Cape 
deir  Acqua,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mulwia,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  general  direction  of  the  Atlas  is  fW)m 
south-west  to  north-east;  south  of  32°  it  is  called  the  Greater 
Atlas,and  north  ofitthe  Lesser  Atlas.  [Atlas.]  TheGreater 
Atlas,  towards  its  southern  extremity,  consists  of  two  ranges, 
both  beginning  near  the  Atlantic ;  the  southern,  commenc- 
ing at  Cape  Nun  (south  of  29°),  is  called  Mount  Adrar,  and 
the  nortliem.  commencing  at  Cane  Gher  (south  of  31%  or 
Ras  Aferni,  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Bebauan.  The  two 
ranges  unite  about  31°  N.  lat,  and  about  100  miles  from 
the  shore.  Between  these  two  ranges  is  the  plain  of  Taru- 
dent,  or  Sus-el-acs£L.  Both  the  ranges,  as  well  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Greater  Atlas,  are  covered  with  snow  for 
several  months  in  the  year,  but  probably  none  of  the  sum- 
mits attain  the  limitsof  perpetual  congelation.  TheGreater 
Atlas  is  not  very  wide,  being  generally  traversed  in  two  or 
three  days.  Two  mountain- passes  lead  over  Mount  Bebau- 
an, one  called  Bebauan,  not  fke  from  Cape  Gher,  and 
another  called  Belavin,  about  60  miles  forther  east,  which 
connects  the  town  of  l^rudant  with  Fniga,  in  the  plains  of 
Bfaroeco.  A  third  pass  is  stated  by  Caillii  to  lead  from  the 
town  of  Tatta  in  Drab,  or  Daraa,  to  the  town  of  Marocco ; 
but  it  has  never  been  traversed  by  Europeans,  The  inte- 
nor  of  the  range  consists  of  rid^  and  valleys,  and  some- 
times also  mountain-plains:  it  is  well  cultivated  in  some 
parts,  and  in  others  it  serves  as  pasture-ground:  towards 
the  southern  declivitv  it-is  nearly  a  bare  rock. 

Between  3 1°  and  32°  N.  lat.,  and  near  5°  W.  long.,  where 
the  range  turns  more  to  the  north,  and  takes  the  name  of 
the  Lesser  Atlas,  the  width  of  the  range  increases  considera- 
bly, and  as  most  of  the  large  rivers  rise  in  this  part  of  the 
Atlas,  it  was  thought  that  the  highest  summits  also  occurred 
here:  some  were  said  to  rise  to  13,000  feet  and  up^Ards, 
but  Gailli^  who  seems  to  have  traversed  this  tnmt  in  aa 
oblique  direction,  on  his  return  from  Timbuctoo,  does  not 
mention  any  elevated  summits,  nor  does  be  speak  of  having 
seen  snow  on  the  monntoina.  The  Lesser  Atlas,  though, 
according  to  appearances,  much  less  elevated  than  the 
Greater  Atlas,  probably  occupies  a  greater  width,  sending 
lateral  branches  to  the  east  and  west,  between  which  there 
are  fertile  valleys.  Near  34°  N.  lat.  and  4°  W.  long,  the 
Lesser  Atlas  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern 
runs  north-east  and  terminates  at  Cape  deirAcqua ;  the 
other,  called  Er-RifT,  turns  first  north-west,  then  west,  and 
a^n  north-west,  until  it  terminates  in  the  high  and  moun- 
tainous coast  which  forms  the  southern  shores  of  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  between  Punta  di  Aftica,  near  Ceuta,  on  the 
east,  and  Cape  Spartel  on  the  west.  7  he  country  which 
ia  included  between  these  two  lateral  ranges  of  Uie  Lener 
Atlas  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  the  most  extensive 
mountain-region  in  Marocco.  Though  the  mountains  do  not 
rise  to  a  great  elevation,  the  whole  tract  is  covered  with 
masses  of  bare  rock,  with  narrow  valleys  between  them. 
The  whole  const-line  along  the  Mediterranean,  which  from 
Twunt,  or  Tawunt,  to  Cape  Spartel  is  about  320  miles,  ia 
high  and  rocky.  Level  tractsof  inconsiderable  extent  occur 
at  the  mouths  of  the  small  riven  only.  Mount  Abyla,  or 
the  Monkeys*  Hill,  opposite  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  rises  to  a 
considerable  height. 

The  elevated  end  rocky  coast  continues  along  the  Atlantic 
nearly  as  for  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  El  Kos,  or 
Lnceos.  The  country  adjacent  to  the  coast  isnther  hilly  ibaa 
mountainous,  though  a  few  rocky  masses  rise  to  250u  foet ; 
the  soil  is  mostly  gravelly,  and  sustains  only  a  scanty  vege- 
tation, with  a  few  trees.  The  river  (wadi)  El  Kos  traverses 
ao  immense  plain  called  M'shiara-er-Ruoih^whichjiitfndi 
■*  Digitizec"' 
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wstwtrd  to  the  ranges  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  southward 
to  the  banks  of  the  riwr  Seboo.  lis  surface  is  partly  level, 
and  partly  traversed  by  low  ranges  of  bills.  Its  i>lupe  towards 
the  Atlantic  appears  to  be  gradual,  as  tho  rivers  make  nu- 
merous bends  in  the  plain  and  have  a  gentle  courre.  On 
iu  western  border  the  sea  has  formed  a  range  of  sand-lulls, 
by  which  several  small  rivers  are  prevented  from  reacliing 
Uie  ocean,  and  form  along  the  shores  two  lakes,  the  smaller 
of  which,  Muley  Buselham,  is  6  miles  long,  and  ihe  larger, 
Hurja  Ras  el  Uowla  ('  the  lake  with  the  winding  bead').  'JU 
miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad.  The  range  of  sand* 
hills  which  separates  these  lakes  fi-om  tho  sua  is  about 
2^^l  feet  high.  The  harbours  along  this  low  coast  are  ncai-ly 
filled  up  with  sand,  and  can  only  be  entered  by  small  ves- 
sels. The  plain  of  H'shiara-er-Ruinla,  thouj^  the  soil  is 
light,  is  very  productive  in  corn,  and  contains  excellent  pas- 
ture-grounds. It  is  also  connected  on  the  east  with  the 
feriile  valley  that  extends  east  of  the  town  of  Fez,  between 
the  oSkets  of  the  Lesser  Atlas. 

The  plains  continue  south  of  the  Seboo  river  to  the  banks 
of  the  Oom-er-begh,  or  Morbcyu,  and  still  farther  south; 
but  they  gradually  change  their  character,  and  their  fer- 
tility greutly  diminishes.  The  country  also  rises  from  the 
sea-shore,  which  in  many  places  is  rocky  and  inaccessible, 
and  extends  in  wide  plains  ascending  like  terraces  one  above 
the  other,  the  eastern  being  always  some  hundred  feet 
higher  than  that  immediately  west  of  it,  until  at  the  base 
of  the  Lesser  Atlas  they  probably  attain  an  elevation  of  40i)U 
feeL  The  inferior  fertility  of  these  plains  seems  to  depend 
mora  on  the  climate  than  the  soil,  which  chiclly  conhists  of 
m  light  loam.  Water  is  found  only  at  the  depth  of  from 
100  to  2U0  feet.  The  rivers  run  in  channels  several  feet 
helow  the  surfkce  of  the  plains.  Only  isolated  spou  are 
cultivated,  and  there  are  no  trees  except  stunted  palms. 

A  range  of  hills,  rising  between  5UU  and  12U0  feet  above 
the  plains,  divides  them  from  the  soutbcra  plain,  which 
extends  along  the  base  of  the  Greater  Atlas.  Where  tho 
town  of  Marocco  is  situated,  from  which  it  obtains  the  name 
of  the  Plain  of  Marocco,  it  is  about  23  miles  wid^  but  it 
grows  still  wider  as  it  advances  westward.  This  plain,  which 
is  drained  by  the  river  Tensifl,is  about  1 500  feet  high  near 
the  town ;  but  it  grows  lower  towards  the  sea,  and  ter- 
minates, between  Cape  Cantin  and  Mogadore.  in  a  low 
•hora,  generally  aandv»  and  sometimes  rocky.  In  fertility  it 
is  much  superior  to  the  central  plains. 

The  plain  of  Tarudant,  which  is  the  most  southern,  lies 
between  the  ranges  of  the  Bebauan  and  Adrar  mountains. 
It  appears  to  be  traversed  nearly  in  the  middle  by  a  range 
of  bili«  which  divide  it  into  two  wide  valleys.  The  northern, 
winch  alone  has  been  visitod  by  Europeans,  is  lovel,  and  of 
great  fertility,  as  the  extensive  woods  and '  plantations  of 
olive-trees  show,  but  the  greater  port  of  it  is  uncultivated. 

The  countries  east  of  Mount  Adrar  and  south  of  the 
Greater  Atlas  are  known  under  the  names  of  Draba  or 
Daraa,  Tafilet,  and  Segelmesa,  and  are  parts  of  the  Bilud- 
i)l-Gerid,or  the  'country  of  the  palms.'  They  have  not  been 
visited  by  any  European  except  Caillii,  who  represents 
them  as  situated  within  tlw  range  of  the  Atlas,  and  as  con- 
sisting of  TBlleys  and  smail  plains,  enclosed  by  low  and 
itarile  bills.  The  valleys  and  plains  ore  also  frequently 
rocky,  and  exhibit  a  scanty  vegetation ;  but  some  parts  are 
cultivated  or  covered  with  extensi%-e  groves  of  dale-trees. 

That  portion  of  the  empire  of  Marocco  which  lies  on  the 
east  of  the  l^esser  Atlas,  and  comprehends  the  basin  of  the 
river  Mulwia,  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  Ac- 
cording to  Graberg,  the  southern  part  of  it,  near  the  sources 
of  the  river,  contains  some  fertile  plains  or  valleys,  which 
are  good  pasture-grounds ;  but  the  northern  districts  are 
•aid  to  be  occupied  by  two  sterile  regions,  the  deserts  of 
Aduhra  and  An^id. 

^ttw#.->T,be  Mulwia,  or  Muluya,  which  rises  at  or  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  runs  north- 
ward into  the  Meditemnean  Sea,  has  a  course  of  about 
400  miles ;  but  as  it  traverses  a  coiintry  which  has  not  been 
visited  by  Europeans,  its  peculiarities  are  not  known.  It  is 
the  only  considerable  rivet  in  Marocco  which  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Seven  rivers  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  most  northern,  the  £1  Kos,  or  Luccos,  rises  in  the  range 
of  Er-Riff,  and  in  its  course  of  nearly  100  mile^  is  used  to 
fertilise  the  adjacent  country  by  irrigation.  Farther  south 
is  the  Seboo  nver,  which  rises  in  numerous  branches  on 
the  western  dedivity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  is  joined  by 
•evwal  ijliieiito  which  desoond  flrom  the  southern  declivity 


of  the  range  of  Er-Riff.  Afler  a  course  of  about  230  miles 
it  enters  the  Atlantic,  near  tlie  town  of  Mehedia.  Though  a 
considerable  river,  with  rather  a  large  volume  of  water  when 
compared  with  other  rivers  of  Ibis  country,  its  mouth  does 
not  afford  a  harbour ;  a  bar  of  sand,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  its  outlet,  extends  almost  across,  and  is  nearly  dry  at 
low-water  of  spring-tides.  Inside  the  bar  tbere  are  fVom 
three  to  four  fathoms  water,  and  the  tide  rises  seven  or  eight 
feet.  Tlie  waters  are  used  for  irrigatingtheadjacent  country. 

Bu  Rcgreb  u  an  inconsiderable  r\\«t  running  hardly 
more  than  100  miles ;  but  its  waters  are  used  for  irrigatbu, 
and  its  mouth  forms  the  harbour  of  the  towns  of  Sal€  or  Sia, 
and  Rabalt  or  Arbat.  A  bar,  about  one-eighth  of  a  m.le 
bom  the  entrance,  runs  almost  across  in  a  vest-^uth- 
western  direction,  with  three  or  four  feet  water  on  it  at  low- 
water,  leaving  a  channel  at  each  end.  The  north'ea<^terQ 
channel  is  that  which  is  used.  The  tide  rises  from  nine  tu 
ten  feet;  inside,  the  harbour  is  sheltered,  and  has  sufficient 
water  fur  a  frigate. 

The  Oom-er-beEh,  or  Morbeya,  the  largest  of  tho  rivers 
that  lall  into  the  Atlantic,  likewise  rises  in  several  brancLcs 
in  the  western  declivity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  probablv 
runs  more  than  300  miles.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  caur^ 
it  fertilises  several  valleys ;  but  in  its  course  through  the 

Klaiusit  flows  between  high  banksof  sandy  clay,  and  canr,»i 
e  used  fur  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  At  its  mouth  is  the 
small  town  of  Azaraor,  which  has  no  commerce:  a  bar 
of  sand  which  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  almost 
dry  at  low-water,  and  boats  alone  can  enter  it 

TheTensift,  which  waters  the  plain  of  Marocets  rises  in  s 
subordinate  range  of  high  hills,  about  40  miles  east  of  the 
town,  and  runs  nearly  150  miles  with  a  winding  course. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  mouth  of  this  river  also  is  closed 
by  a  bar. 

Through  the  plain  of  Tarudant,  or  Sus-el-acsi,  flows  the 
river  Sus,  which  rises  in  Mount  Bcbauao,  uorth-casl  of 
Tarudant,  and  flows  westword  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  at 
some  distance  south  of  the  harbour  of  S.  Ouz,  or  Agadir- 
It  may  bo  considered  as  tho  southern  boundary  of  the  esi- 
pire,  the  Arabian  chiefs  who  govern  the  country  sou'Ji 
it  being  only  nominally  subject  to  the  emperor  of  ilart'cco. 

The  most  southern  river  which  &lls  into  the  Atlantic  is 
the  Draha,  or  DaraL  Until  lately  it  was  supposed  that 
this  river  was  lost  in  the  moving  sands  of  the  Sahara ;  but 
according  to  Uie  statement  of  Wilkinson  {London  Geogra- 
phical Journal,  viL),  it  reaches  the  sea  32  miles  south-west 
of  Cape  Nun,  where  it  is  called  on  our  maps  Akassa.  If 
this  statement  is  true,  tho  Draha,  which  rises  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  Greater  Atlas,  south-east  of  the  town  of 
Marocco,  must  have  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles  ;  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  unknown.  It  is  however  said  that 
it  flows  through  the  productive  districts  of  Draha  and  EI 
Harib ;  and  that  two  considerable  towns,  l^tta  and  Akka, 
stand  on  its  banks. 

From  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas  descend 
three  other  rivers,  the  Filelt,  Ziz,  and  Ghir.  We  are  not 
further  acquainted  with  them  than  that  they  run  aouthwaid, 
and  are  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara. 

Climate.—Tho  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  position  of  this  country.  A  great  part  of  the 
empire  is  subject  to  the  alternation  of  the  sea  and  land 
breezes,  and  those  districts  which  lie  beyond  their  reach  are 
cooled  to  some  extent  by  the  winds  which  blow  from  the 
mountains.  Frost  and  snow  only  occur  on  Ihe  mountains. 
Along  the  sea  the  thermometer  never  falls  below  39" 
or  40° ;  and  even  in  tho  hottest  places,  at  S.  Ctux 
and  Tarudant,  it  generally  does  not  rise  above  f-t^,  and 
rarely  to  90°.  The  seasons  arc  divided  into  the  dry  and 
wet.  The -wet  season  happens  in  our  winter.  Abun- 
dant rains  fall  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  last  for 
about  three  weeks:  these  rains  are  followed  by  some  dir 
weathw,  but  they  set  in  again  about  the  middle  of  No^-em* 
her,  aud  showers  are  flrequent  till  the  month  of  Klarcli. 
when  the  dry  season  begins*  which  is  rarely  interrupted  by 
showers.  The  rains  are  less  general  and  frequent  soutli  of 
the  river  Seboo,  and  also  less  certain,  which  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  inferior  fertility  of  these  districts,  as  they  arc 
subject  to  frequent  drought.  Little  is  known  of  the 
climate  south  of  Mount  Bebauan^  except  that  the  beat  ig 
very  great,  and  that  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas 
has  no  rain,  being  exposed  to  the  dry  and  hot  winds  that 
blow  from  the  Sahara  aud  dispone  Uu^few  vapoun  which 
oGcasionaUy  rise.  ^.^^.^.^^^  dOOgfe 
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PndueHotu.—BoBidBt  vheat  and  barley,  vbich  are  ex- 
tensively  raised  Id  moat  of  the  disMots  of  the  plains,  Ti(x, 
Indian  corn,  and  holcus  soi^hum,  or  dhurra,  are  cultivated, 
especially  the  last-mentioned  species  of  grain,  which  is  very 
prolifie,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  lower 
classes.  Other  objects  of  cultivation  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
aeaamum,  hemp,  saffron,  and  different  kinds  of  beans  and 
peas.  The  plantations  of  olive-trees  and  almond-trees  are 
very  extensive.  The  firuit-trees  of  aoutbem  Europe  are  also 
common,  especially  the  fig  and  the  pomegranate.  The 
date-tree  is  only  cultivated  on  the  southern  declivity  of 
Mount  A^aa,  and  the  best  come  from  Draha  and 
Tafllet. 

In  the  districts  south  of  the  Oom-er-begh  there  are  la^e 
plantations  of  henna  (Law&onia  inermis). 

The  southern  declivities  of  Mount  Atlas  are  bare,  but  on 
the  northern  there  are  extensi\'e  forests,  consisting  of  the 
olive,  caroh  (Ceratoniasiliqua),  walnut,  acana,  cedar,  stunted 
palms,  and  rose-trees,  and  idso  cork-trees.  The  timber  is 
fine,  but  not  lai^. 

I>omesttc  animals  of  every  kind  are  numerous.  The 
horses  are  distinguished  by  their  beauty,  those  of  the  native 
breed  as  well  as  those  of  Arab  origin ;  the  sheen,  which  are 
considered  as  indigenous,  and  are  supposed  to  nave  spread 
from  the  declivities  of  the  Atlas  over  all  the  world,  produce 
a  wool  not  inferior  to  any  for  softness,  fineness,  and  white- 
ni;ss;  sheep  and  goats  are  more  numerous  than  any  other 
domestic  animals.  Goat-skins  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  export.  Cows,  asses,  mules,  and 
camels  are  also  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the 
large  uncultivated  tracts  wild  animals  abound,  as  lions, 
panthers,  hyeenas,  wolves,  and  several  species  of  antelopes 
and  deer,  as  well  as  monkeys  and  wUd  boars.  Wild  boars 
are  abundant  in  all  parts,  but  most  of  the  other  ferocious 
animals  are  limited  to  the  southern  regions.  Ostriches  are 
found  in  the  desert  bordering  on  the  Houthern  and  eastern 
districts,  and  their  feathers  con.ititute  an  article  of  export. 
Cranes  and  storks  abound.  The  locusts  sometimes  lay 
waste  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  deserts.  Bees  are 
common,  and  wax  is  exported. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Marocco  is  very  imnerfectly 
known.  Metals  seem  to  occur  in  tbe  greatest  abundance  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas,  especially  in  those 
parts  which  surround  the  plain  of  Sus-el-acaft.  where  gold 
and  silver  occur,  but  not  in  abundance  ,*  the  latter  occurs  in 
the  river  Draha  or  Akassa  (Ansaoa).  Copper,  which  in 
Strabo*s  (p.  830,  Caaaab.)  time  was  worked  in  these  coun- 
tries, is  still  abundant ;  the  richest  mine  which  is  worked  is 
near  Teseleght,  in  Sus-al-acsi,  but  there  are  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarudant.  Lead  is  found  in  Mount 
Adrar  and  in  the  Lesser  Atlas.  Iron  is  worked  in  several 
places;  and  there  is  also  antimony.  Rock-salt  is  also  said 
to  be  abundant,  but  is  not  worked.  The  several  small  lakes 
uhich  lie  along  the  sea-shore  are  natural  salt-pans,  which 
produce  this  useful  article  in  abundance.  Fullera'-earth, 
which  is  considered  not  inferior  to  the  Bnglish,  occurs  in 
several  places. 

Inhabitants. — ^The  population  of  this  empire  is  differently 
estiinikted.  Jackson  thought  that  it  amounted  to  fourteen 
millions,  which  number  is  reduced  by  Obtain  Washington 
to  f\vo  or  six  millions.  Grabtiig  assiB^s  to  it  8,500,000  inha- 
bitants, and  slates  that  the  population  is  composed  of  the 
following  nations,  in  this  proportim:— 

Amazirghis,  namely, 

Berbers        .  •  .  2,300,000 

Shclluhs        .  .  .  1,450,000 

Arabs,  namely. 
Moors,  Lu^yas,  and  other  mixed  tribes  3,530,040 
Beduins,  and  others  of  pure  blood  .  740,000 

Jews  .  .  .  339,500 

Negroes,  slaves  and  freemen  from  Soudan, 
Fonlaha,  Mandingoes,  8eo.  .  120,000 

Europeans,  Christians       ■  .  300 

Renegadoea  ...  200 


8,500,000 

The  Amazirghis,  or  Mazii^his  [Berbbrs],  are  tbe  most 
antient  inhabitants  of  Northern  AfHca,  and  one  of  the  most 
■widely-spread  nations  of  that  continent,  as  is  proved  by  the 
latviusgo,  the  ditferent  dialects  of  which  are  aiK>ken  by  the 
trib(<s  which  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Atlantio,  as  the  Tibboos  and  Tusrieks  of  tho  desort,  the 


Fillelis  in  Segdmesa  and  Tafilet,  and  the  different  Shel- 
lull  tribes  on  the  Atlas  and  Mount  Behauan.  Host  of  the 
tribes  occupying  the  southern  districts  of  Tunis  and  Algiers 
also  speak  the  same  language.  The  Amazii^is  in  Marocco 
are  divided  into  Berbers  andShelluhs.  The  Berbers  occupy 
exclusively  the  mountain-region  which  extends  along  tho 
Mediterranean,  where  they  are  called  RiOins,  from  inha- 
biting the  mountains  of  Er-Riff,  and  are  divided  into  seve- 
ral tribes.  Other  tribes  are  spread  over  the  mountains  of 
the  Lesser  Atlas  and  the  basin  of  the  river  Mulwia  as  far 
south  as  the  source  of  that  river.  The  Sbelluhs  occupy 
the  Greater  Atlas  and  its  great  branches  Mount  Bebauan 
and  Mount  Adrar.  It  is  now  the  general  opinion  that  their 
languages  are  only  dialects  of  one  language ;  but  the  tribes 
differ  somewhat  in  their  physical  character  and  in  their 
customs.  Ihe  Berbers  ar?  nearly  white,  of  middle  size, 
well  formed,  and  rather  robust  and  athletic:  their  hair  is 
frequently  fair,  resembling  that  of  the  northern  people  of 
Europe  rather  than  any  nation  of  Africa,  and  they  have  very 
little  hair  on  their  chins.  They  live  generally  under  tents, 
or  in  caves  situated  on  steep  and  nearly  inaccessible  moun- 
tains. They  pay  little  regard  to  tbe  orders  of  the  sultan, 
and  obey  only  their  hereditary  princes  or  chosen  magistrates. 
In  the  plains  they  build  houses  of  stone  or  wood,  but  always 
enclose  thom  with  walls.  Their  chief  occupation  is  that  of 
huntsmen  and  herdsmen,  yet  they  cultivate  some  patches 
of  f^round  and  rear  bees. 

Ihe  Shelluhs  are  chiefly  agriculturists,  and  exercise 
several  trades ;  their  houses  are  always  built  of  stone,  and 
covered  with  tiles  or  slates.  They  are  less  robust  than  the 
Berbers ;  their  colour  is  sallow,  and  they  resemble  in  some 
measure  the  Portuguese,  from  whom  some  authors  think 
they  are  descended.  Tliey  are  much  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  the  Berbers. 

Tho  Moors  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  nations  that 
inhabit  Marocco.  Tbeir  language,  which  is  called  M(^ 
ghreb,  or  Occidental,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic ;  hut  it  is 
intermixed  with  many  words  firom  the  language  of  the 
Amazirghis,  and  still  more  with  Spanish  words.  Ilie  latter 
circumstance  may  be  ascribed  to  the  emigration  of  their 
ancestors  from  Spain  after  the  conquest  of  Granada.  These 
emigrants  settled  in  the  towns  and  plaini  along  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Moors  of  Marocco  are  of  middling  size,  and  rather 
slender  when  young,  but  grow  stout  as  they  advance  in 
years.  Their  colour  varies  between  yellow  and  black, 
which  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  their  frequently  mar- 
rying black  women  from  Sudan.  They  are  the  only  nation 
of  Marocco  with  which  the  Europeans  have  an  immediate 
intercourse,  and  they  are  the  prmcipal  inhabitants  of  tbe 
towns ;  they  fill  the  high  offioes  id  government,  and  form 
the  military  class.  [Mooas.l 

The  Arabs  are  the  descendants  of  those  wiaC  qmigtated 
at  the  time  when  the  Mohammedan  religion  was  diffused 
from  the  Hejaz,  Yemen,  and  Hadramaut.  A  few  families 
live  in  the  towns,  but  the  Beduins  are  dispersed  over  the 
plains,  where  they  adhere  to  their  wandering  life,  living  in 
tenis,  and  following  the  pastoral  occupation.  They  are  a 
hardy  race,  slightly  made,  and  under  the  middle  stse.  Their 
language  is  the  Koreisb,  or  Arabic  of  the  Koran,  which  ihey 
pretend  to  speak  in  its  purity. 

The  Jews  are  intermixed  among  all  these  nations:  their 
condition  is  best  among  the  Berbers,  where  they  follow 
different  trades ;  but  among  the  Shelluhs  and  Moors  they 
are  much  oppressed,  and  exposed  to  the  most  ignominious 
Ueatment.  They  are  wy  numerous  in  tbe  seaporU  and 
commercial  towns 

Tbe  negroes,  who  are  imported  as  slaves,  frequently 
obtain  their  liberty ;  and  as  they  are  distinguished  by  fld<^■ 
iity.  the  emperor  has  thought  it  expedient  to  form  his  body- 
guard of  them,  which  is  the  only  standmg  army  of  the 
empire,  and  at  present  not  above  5000  strong. 

Maruifaeiures. — As  the  inhabitants  dress  chiefly  in  wool^ 
the  manuiacture  of  woollen  cloth  is  general,  but  the  mate- 
rial is  usually  coarse.  In  some  places  however  there  are 
manufaotories  on  a  large  scale,  which  supply  articles  <tf 
export.  In  the  town  of  Fez  tbe  red  caps  are  made  which 
are  used  in  all  the  countries  that  border  on  the  Medilerra^ 
nean.  besides  several  kinds  of  silk  goods,  especially  scarfi^ 
which  are  used  like  girdles,  and  sometimes  are  interwoven 
with  gold  thread.  The  best  kinds  of  silk  stuffs,  called 
Culauan,  are  made  of  silk  imported  from-Syria ;  the.  more 
oommon  material  is  got  froo^^JIgd^j^ii^tiose  wiv^^ear 
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tilkworms.  The  iDhabitantB  of  Fez  are  aUo  disltnguislicd 
as  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  and  cutters  of  precious  sloneii ; 
many  of  them  are  also  occupied  in  making  marooco  leather 
and  different  kinds  of  earthenware- 

Tanning  is  well  understood.  Very  goo4  leather  is  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  of  £1  Kasar  and  Meki- 
nes.  The  tanyards  in  the  capital  are  very  extensive,  and 
the  leather  whidi  tbey  produce  is  superior  to  any  made  in 
Europe.  The  tanners  pouess  the  art  of  tanning  the  skins 
of  lions  and  panlhers.  and  giving  them  a  snow>white  colour, 
with  the  softnesi  of  silk.  The  marocoo  leather  of  the 
capital  is  yellow,  tli&t  made  in  Tafllet  green,  and  in  Fez  it 
is  dved  red.  Their  brisht  ooluurs  are  considared  inimitable 
in  Europe.  Very  good  sf^leatfapr  is  made  in  Rsbatt  and 
Tetuan. 

Carpets  ere  chiefly  made  in  the  province  of  Ducalla, 
south  of  the  river  Oum-er-begli,  and  are  known  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Turkey  carpela.  They  are  much  esteemed 
for  tlteir  colours  and  the  great  variety  of  the  pattern:  the 
belter  kind^  are  vury  dear. 

^iHtical  Division  and  Toim*.— The  emiiiie  of  Marocco 
is  composed  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Marocco,  of 
Thick  the  former  occupies  the  countries  north  of  the  river 
Oom-er-begb  and  the  banin  of  the  river  Mulwia ;  the  king- 
dom of  Marocco  comprehends  the  remainder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  countries  south  of  the  Greater  Atlas  and 
Mount  Bebauan,  which  are  considered  as  a  separate  king- 
dom, called  that  of  Tatilet.  At  preMnt  the  whole  country 
is  divided  into  thirty  suvernmentd,  of  which  fifteen  belong 
to  Fez  and  fifteen  to  Alarocco.  In  the  latter  the  country 
between  Mount  Bebauan  and  Mount  Adrar  is  included. 
The  countries  of  Draha,  Tafilet,  and  Segelmesa  are  divided 
into  two  other  governments 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  tlie  Spaniards  pos- 
sess Mehlla,  near  Ras-ul-dir,  or  Cape  Tres  Forcas,  and 
&rther  westward  Alhiicemas  and  Peoon  de  Velez,  three 
■uall  fbrtreases,  which  have  no  communication  with  the 
interior. 

Not  Par  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  Tetuan,  built  on 
the  deniivity  of  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  a  small  river 
(Hartil)  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  about  five  miles 
from  the  town :  the  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  harbour  fat 
vessels  of  middling  size.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce with  Spam,  riance,  and  Italy,  exporting  wool,  barley, 
wax.  leather,  bides,  cattle,  mules,  and  fruits,  of  which  the 
valley  of  Tetuan  produces  abundatice  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved.  The  population  is 
18,U00  (Graberg),  ur  40,tiOt)  (Semple). 

Near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is 
the  Spanish  town  of  Ceuia  [Cbuta],  and  near  the  western 
the  town  of  Tangier,  where  the  European  consuls-general 
reside.  TauK'^i^  >>  built  on  a  hill,  near  a  spvcious  bay,  14 
miles  we>«t  of  Cape  Spartel,  and  its  harbour  is  defended  by 
three  small  fortresses.  The  streets  are  wider  and  straighter 
than  in  other  towns  of  the  empire;  but  except  the  houses 
of  the  European  consuls,  and  a  few  belonging  to  rich  per- 
sons, they  are  all  small  and  inconvenient.  The  Jews  have 
here  several  synagogues,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
cUui-ch,  the  only  Christian  establishment  of  this  kind 
in  the  empire.  The  commerce  of  this  place  is  limited 
to  some  trade  with  Gibraltar  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Spain.  The  population  is  9500  (Graberg),  or  11000  (Wash- 
ington). 

Along  the  Atlantic,  from  north  to  south,  are  the  fbllow- 
ing  towns:  El  Araish,  or  Larash,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
£1  Koa,  contuning  4000  inhabitants  (Oraberg  and  Wash- 
ington), has  a  good  harbour;  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  has  16  feet  of  water  at  spring-tides,  and  spacious 
anchoring-ground  within,  with  water  enough  for  frigates. 
Sla,  or  Sale,  and  Kabatt,  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Bii  Regreb,  which  forms  their  common  harbour  ; 
they  contain  together  50,000  (Graberg)  or  31,000  inhabit- 
ants (Washington).  Sal£,  formerly  noted  for  the  boldness 
of  its  pirates,  is  badly  built  and  partly  in  ruins ;  but  Rabatt 
is  a  thriving  town,  and  has  some  ^tod  streets.  Its  com- 
merce is  still  considerable,  though  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
transferred  to  Mogadore,  and  its  trade  with  Genoa  and  Mar- 
seille is  extensive.  The  principal  articles  of  expnlation  are 
wool,  com,  and  wax,  and  the  manufiustured  goods  of  Fee 
and  Mekinez.  The  European  and  East  India  goods,  des- 
tined for  Fez  and  the  northern  provinces,  are  imported 
through  this  town.  Saffi,  or  Asafl,  &rther  south,  not  Jkr 
ftom  Cape  Cantiii,  u  between  two  hills  in  a  nfiey,  and  is 


subject  to  inundations.  It  formerly  exported  many  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  as  its  roadstead  affords  excellent  an- 
ohorage;  but  since  the  rise  of  Mogadore  it  has  been  on  the 
decline.   Tlie  populatioa  is  12,000.  including  3000  Jew*. 

Mogadore,  or  Suen,  w  the  Moghrebini  call  it,  the  port 
of  the  town  of  Marocco,  lies  on  the  sear«hore  between  Cai-e 
Cantiu  and  Cape  Gher.  It  was  (bunded  in  1 760.  ftf  oga- 
dore  is  built  on  a  low  shore,  conusting  of  mo\inK  sand, 
which  extends  from  9  to  15  mites  inland,  where  m  fieriile 
country  begins.  It  is  regularly  built,  the  streeta  being 
straight,  but  somewhat  narrow.  The  Europeans  selt;«d 
here  have  erected  several  large  buildings  in  the  African 
style.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  Fortress,  and  contains  the  custom-house,  the 
palace  of  the  Pasha,  the  other  public  buildings,  and  the 
houses  of  Europeans ;  the  other  part  is  only  inhabited  by 
Jews.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  small  island,  lying  south 
west  of  the  town  and  about  two  miles  in  circumference.  At 
low  tides  there  are  only  10  or  12  feet  of  water  in  the  har- 
bour, and  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  atushor  without,  at  a 
d^tance  of  ammt  two  miles,  "nie  commerce  of  this  pLicc 
with  London,  Amsterdam,  Cadiz,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  the 
Canary  Islands,  Hamburg,  and  the  United  Sutes  of  Ame- 
rica, is  considerable.  The  population  is  10,000  (JacksoiiJ,  oi 
17.000  (Graberg), 

Agadir,  or  S.  Cruz,  farther  south,  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  formerly  carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  which  how- 
ever was  transferred  to  Mogadore  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  interior  there  are  several  populous  towns,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal :  Teza,  or  Taza,  on  one  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Seboo  river,  in  a  very  fertile  coun- 
try, has  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitanu  (Grabe^),  some  manu- 
factures, and  a  considerable  trade  with  Tleiiuia  in  AJgiera 
(being  situated  near  one  of  the  most  frequented  peases  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas),  and  with  Fee.  Al  Kassar,  ot  BLaar,  on  the 
El  Kos  river,  is  well  built,  and  has  some  manufacturea,  with 
8UU0  (Washington)  or  5000  (Graberg)  inhabitants. 

Fez,  or  Fas,  the  most  industrious  and  commerctd  town  of 
the  empire,  is  situated  in  a  valley  which  is  drained  byooe 
of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Seboo  river.  It  contains  up- 
wards of  1 00  mosques  and  seven  public  schools  with  numei- 
ous  pupils.  The  mosque  called  El  Korubin  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  that  of  Mula  Driss,  the  founder  of  the  town 
(807),  is  the  object  of  many  pilgrimages  and  an  asylum  fur 
thieves  and  murderers.  The  imperial  palace,  with  the  build- 
ings and  gardens  annexed  to  it,  occupies  a  great  space.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  manufhctures  is  consider- 
able. Every  trade  is  earned  on  in  a  separate  street ;  gene- 
rally only  one  kind  of  goods  is  sold  m  each  shop.  The 
commerce  of  this  town  with  the  seaports,  especially 
Rabatt,  and  by  means  of  the  caravans  witn  Tunis,  Kahira, 
and  Sudan,  is  very  great.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and,  owing 
to  the  great  height  of  the  houses,  also  dark :  there  are 
numerous  extensive  caravansaries,  or  public  inns,  where 
the  travelling  merchants  find  lodging.  The  population  is 
88,000  (Graberg),  or  20.000  (Cailli£). 

Mekinez,  or  Miknas,  west  of  Fez,  a  lai^e  town  built  oti  t 
hill  in  a  wide  and  fertile,  plain,  has  also  narrow  crooked 
streets.  It  has  many  manufactures,  especially  of  leather. 
The  imperial  palace  is  more  than  two  miles  in  circuit,  and 
has  large  orchards  and  gardens  annexed  to  it.  The  popuja- 
tion  is  56,000  (Graberg). 

Te&a  18  situated  in  one  of  those  fine  valleyi  whicB  are 
watwed  by  the  numerous  branchu  of  the  Oom-er^iegb,  not 
fer  from  the  base  of  the  AjUas.   It  has  lai^  mantifoctures 
'  of  woollen  cloths,  which  are  exported  to  Italy  and  else- 
where.  The  population  is  10,500  (Graberg). 

Demnet,  or  Dimnit,  a  considerable  place  east  of  the  tova, 
of  Marocco,  near  the  base  of  a  branch  of  Mount  Atlas, 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  caravans  which  go  (rum 
Marocco  to  Draha  and  Sudan  here  begin  to  ascend  tbs 
mountain-pass  which  leads  to  Tatta, 

Marocco,  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  residence  ot 
the  sultan,  is  situated  on  level  ground,  four  miles  south  uf 
the  river  Tetuift,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  thirty 
feet  high,  with  square  turrets  at  every  fifty  paces,  llie 
walls  are  near  six  miles  in  circuit,  but  the  area  enclosed  ia 
far  from  being  covered  with  buildings,  there  being  several 
large  gardens  and  open  spaces.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  and  in  many  cases,  as  in  Fez  and  Mekinei,  con- 
nected by  arches  and  gates.  SeveralMTOiiplacta.  which 
cannot  be  called  iquareflC)^zM^auw@mw.  Iho 
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houses,  which  are  only  of  one  stor)'.  have  flat  roo&  aiid 
terraces,  like  those  of  Spain,  and  the  rooms  open  into  a 
court,  which  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  iircades  and  em- 
bellished by  a  fountain.  The  houses  have  do  windows,  no 
fire<place,  and  no  furniture,  except  a  cushion  or  two.  Large 
aqueducts,  which  convey  the  water  of  the  river  Tensift  to  the 
city,  surround  it,  and  some  of  them  are  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep.  They  are  continued  southward  towards  the  Atlas,  in 
some  place  to  a  distance  of  20  miles.  These  aqueducts 
supply  the  fountains  with  water:  the  fountains  are  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  them  have  traces  of  delicate  sculpture. 
On  the  south  of  the  town,  but  witliout  the  walls,  is  the  im- 
perial palace :  a  wall  of  a  quadrangular  ibrm,  enclosing  a 
space  about  1500  yards  long  by  600  wide,  is  equal  in 
strength  and  height  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  enclosed 
space  is  divided  into  squaiea*  laid  out  in  gardens,  round 
wliich  are  detached  pavilions,  forming  the  imperial  resi- 
dences. The  floors  of  the  rooms  are  tessellated  with  various 
coloured  tiles,  but  otherwise  they  are  plain,  the  fVimiture 
consisting  of  a  mat,  a  small  carpet  at  one  end,  and  some 
cushions.  There  are  nineteen  mosques,  two  colleges  or  me- 
drusses,  and  one  hospital  in  this  town.  The  principal 
mosque,  £1  Koutubia,  is  distinguished  by  alofly  tower,  220 
feet  high,  a  master-piece  of  Arabic  architecture.  The 
bazaar,  or  kaisseria,  is  a  lon^  range  of  shops,  covered  in  and 
divided  into  compartments,  lu  which  the  productions  of  the 
^ricultural  and  manu&eturing  industry  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  goods  from  China.  India,  and  England,  are  exposed 
for  sale.  Then  are  some  manufoeturei ;  the  tanneries  of 
Marocco  have  been  already  mentioned.  Capt  Washington 
states  that  the  population  cannot  exceed  100,000,  and  is 
perhaps  not  above  80,000,  including  5000  Jews;  Giaberg 
assigns  it  only  50,000  inhabitants.  Plague  and  &mine  have 
reduced  a  population  which  was  formerly  much  greater. 

In  the  province  of  Sus-el-acsi  is  Tarudant,  once  the 
capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea- 
port of  Agadir  or  S.  Cruz.  It  is  built  in  the  middle  of  an 
e-ttensive  plain,  and  its  walls,  which  are  now  ki  a  ruinous 
slale,  are  very  extensive.  The  houses  are  low  and  built  of 
earth,  and  each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  garden  and 
wall,  90  that  the  place  rather  resembles  a  well  peopled 
country,  than  a  town.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and 
the  woollen  dresses  and  marocco  leather  made  here  are 
much  esteemed ;  copper  and  saltpetre  are  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  copper  is 
made  into  domestic  utensils  in  this  town.  The  population 
is  22,UU0  lOraberg). 

In  this  province  are  also  the  towns  of  Tedsi,  with  15,000 
industrious  inhabitants  (Grabera),  and  Tagavost,  whidi  is 
said  to  be  more  populous.  Farther  to  the  south-west,  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Draha,  is  the  village  of  Nun,  50 
milea  from  the  sea,  with  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of 
the  points  from  which  the  caravans  depart  for  Sudan. 

On  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas  ore  Tafilet  and 
Tatta,  two  other  places  from  which  the  caravans  atari  on 
their  route  to  Sudan.  The  former  is  said  to  be  a  oonsider- 
able  place,  with  10,000  inhabitants  (Graberg),  but  Caillit  in 
traversing  this  country  neither  saw  nor  beard  of  any  town 
of  this  name. 

Education. — ^The  Moors  send  their  children  to  school  at 
the  age  of  six  years.  The  elementary  schools,  which  ore 
very  numerous,  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  are 
either  private  or  public  establishments.  The  former  are 
called  mesid,  or  mektib,  and  the  latter  jamd.  In  these 
schools  reading,  writing,  and  correct  pronunciation  are 
taught;  the  children  also  learn  by  heart  some  passages  of 
the  Koran.  Hie  method  of  teaching  resemblra  in  some 
respect  that  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  which  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  the  Bast  from  a  very  early  time.  In  a  fow 
schools,  established  for  girh^  they  teach  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  some  things  which  are  connected  with  domestic 
economy.  Boys  sometimes  remain  in  these  schools,  until 
they  know  the  whole  of  the  Koran  by  heart,  when  they 
pass  for  their  further  education  into  the  higher  schools,  called 
in  the  singular  mudersa,  and  in  the  plunil  mudarit,  where 
they  are  prepared  for  the  university  of  Fez,  called  Dar-el-i*lm 
(or  the  House  of  Science),  or  other  colleges.  In  the  col- 
leges they  are  instructed  in  grammar,  theology,  logic,  rhe- 
toi-ic,  poetry,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astrology,  and  medicine. 
The  commentaries  and  traditions  relating  to  the  Koran, 
the  laws,  legal  procedure,  and  all  the  formalities  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  courts,  are  also  explained.  There  are  three 
d^;reei ;  studenti  called  ttUeb,  doctors  caUsdyAi^  and  wiw 


men  a'tem,  in  the  plural  o'Ama.  As  there  ire  no  prmtirig 
establishments,  calligraphy,  called  gedvel,  is  enumeratea 
among  the  sciences. 

Commerce. — The  Moghrebins  carry  on  a  very  active  com- 
merce with  Sudan  or  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  with  Egypt 
and  Arabia  by  caravans,  and  with  several  parts  of  Europe 
by  sea.  The  caravans,  when  they  set  out  from  the  commer- 
cial towns  of  Tetuan,  Fez,  Marocco,  and  TtRlet,  generally 
consist  ofnbout  150  persons  and  1000  or  1500  camels,  and 
are  then  culled  e^laa  ;  but  when  they  have  united  at  Tatta 
or  Akko,  on  the  Draha  river,  the  point  where  they  enter  the 
desert,  they  consist  of  about  300  or  600  persons,  with  16,000 
and  even  20,000  camels.  Towards  the  southern  border  of 
the  desert  they  come  to  the  oases  of  Touadenni  and  El 
A'ratian,  where  there  are  immense  deposits  of  rock-salt,  of 
which  thev  buy  large  quantities  for  tne  market  of  Su^il 
From  Timbuetoo^  as  a  central  point,  the  mercbanto  traverse 
the  adjacent  countries,  exchanging  their  goods  for  those 
of  Sudan.  They  import  into  these  countries  rock-salt* 
woollen  cloth  and  dresses,  scarft,  tobacco,  Turkish  dagger^ 
and  blue  cloth,  and  take  in  return  ivory,  rhinoceros'  horniw 
incense,  gold  in  bars  and  powder,  ostrich  feathers,  gum> 
arabic,  cotton,  assafcetida,  indigo,  and  staves.  Graberg 
estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  exported  goods  at  one 
million  of  Spanish  dollars,  and  that  of  the  returns  at  tea 
times  that  sum;  two-thirds  of  the  imports  ore  again  ex- 
ported to  Algiers  and  Tunis. 

The  caravans  which  go  to  Mecca  are  chiefly  composed  of 
pilgrims,  and  are  mucb  more  ntmiaons.  lliey  depart  only 
once  in  the  year,  and  follow  two  routes.  The  northern  leaw 
from  Fez  through  Teza  over  the  Lesser  Atlas,  traversing 
the  northern  districts  of  Algiers  andTripoli,  in  which  latter 
country  it  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  Kairoan.  Hence  it 
passes  southward  through  Gadamis  and  Fezzan  to  Alexan- 
dria and  Kahira,  and  ultimately  to  Mecca.  The  southern 
road  passes  from  Marocco  to  Tef^a,  and  thence  through  the 
southern  districts  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  to  Ga^mis  and 
Fezzan,  whence  it  leads  to  Alexandria  and  Mecca.  Indigc^ 
cochineal,  ostrich-ftatfaers,  skins,  and  leather,  with  tne 
woollen  articles  manufiietnred  in  Fez,  Tefza,  and  Tafllet, 
are  exported  by  these  oaravansy  and  they  import  the  cotton 
and  silk  goods  of  India,  some  Persian  silk-stutft,  rose-oil, 
amber,  musk,  balsam,  and  spices,  but  particularly  cotton, 
wool,  and  raw  silk.  The  raw  silk  is  chiefly  purchased  at 
Kahira,  and  Graberg  thinks  that  the  annual  transactions 
of  the  caravans  in  that  town  amount  to  two  millions  of 
Spanish  dollars. 

European  vessels  visit  the  harbours  of  Tetuan,  Rabatt, 
Saffi,  and  Mogadore,  and  export  the  produce  of  the  empire 
to  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland.  The  prin- 
cipal goods  exported  are: — wool  of  good  quality,  which  goes 

Erincipally  to  Genoa,  Marseille,  and  Holland ;  wax,  to  Lee* 
orn,  Marseille,  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  and  London  ■  hides  of  cattTs 
and  camels,  to  Leghorn,  Marseillf^  and  London ;  gum- 
arabic,  which  is  inferior  to  that  brought  bom  Utto  Sei^ial, 
mostly  to  London  and  Holland ;  copper,  to  Holland ;  bitter 
and  some  sweet  almonds,  from  Mogadore  ttf  Holluid ;  goat- 
skins, especially  those  brought  from  Tafllet,  to  England ; 
oil,  made  of  the  fruits  of  the  elteodendron  argan,  or  aigan- 
oil  (Grrabei^),  and  also  olive-oil ;  archil ;  ivory,  especially  to 
Holland ;  ostrich-feathers,  white  and  grey,  to  England ;  dates, 
to  England  and  Lisbon ;  and  com,  to  all  places  where  its 
exportation  is  permitted.  Among  the  less  important  articles 
are  some  manufactured  in  the  empire,  as  scans  of  wool  and 
silk,  red  or  yellow  marocco  leather  slippers  and  shoes, 
the  black  cloaks  of  Tsrudont;  and  the  uiawls  (tf  Fei  and 
Te&a. 

Among  the  goods  wfaieh  are  imported,  the  ootton-dotha 
brought  nom  tne  East  Indies  and  from  England  oonstituta 
by  for  the  most  important  artides.  lliere  are  also  imported 
different  lunds  of  wooUeu  stuffs;  rav  silk  and  silk  stuffs; 
colonial  merchandise,  especially  sugar,  pepper,  and  ginger; 
very  little  coffee  is  used,  but  mucn  tea;  opium,  arsenie, 
mastich,  cochineal,  alum,  bar-iron  from  England;  steel 
from  England  and  Trieste ;  iron-wire,  tin  and  nails,  corals, 
looking-glasses,  knives,  cotton,  brimstone,  earthenware,  and 
glass.  In  1831  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the 
seaports  was  sixty-four,  and  the  tonnage  3870  tons.  In  the 
same  year  ninety-four  vessels  left  the  ports,  with  a  tonnage 
of5S49tons.  The  impcffU  were  valued  at  172,000^;,  and 
the  «qiorts  at  somewhat  more  than  131,000/. 

Cowrammf.'— Hie  goverment  is  absidately  despotic,  even 
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oppressed,  and  the  Christian  merchants  exposed  to  great 
losses  by  capriciouB  ordinances. 

(Graberg  of  Hemso,  Specchio  Geograjico  e  StaiisU'co 
deir  Impero  (U  Morocco ;  Jackson's  Hitlory  qf  Maroceo 
and  Sltabeeny ;  Washin^toit,  iii  the  London  Geographical 
Journal ;  Lcmpriere'a  Tour  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier, 
&c.  i  Cailli£'»  Traveli  tbrough  Central  j^rica,  &.c. ;  and 
Semplo's  Serottd  Tour  in  Spain,  &c.) 

MARONITES,  the  mtne  of  a  community  of  Christians 
belonging  to  the  Western  or  Roman  church,  and  living  on 
Mount  £ebanon.  They  are  neighbours  of,  and  allied  to, 
and  in  some  places  mixed  with  the  Druses,  and,- like  them, 
independent,  in  great  measure,  of  the  Turkish  power.  The 
Maronitei  occupy  the  valleys  and  &atne?ses  of  tlie  princhial 
ridge  of  Lebanon  east  of  Beyroot  and  Tripoli,  and  they 
extend  inland  as  far  as  the  Bekaa,  or  plain  between  the 
Libanus  and  Anti-Libanua,  where  they  are  mixed  with  the 
Druses,  thouii^h  tbey  do  not  intermarry  with  tbem.  The 
town  of  ZbaUfi,  in  the  valley  of  Bekaa,  contains  between 
ten  and  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  cbietty  Maronites. 
There  are  also  many  Maronites  at  Beyroot  and  Tripoli;  but 
the  tract  of  country  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  Maro- 
nites reside  is  called  Kt-srouan.  It  extends  alonf^  the  ridge 
of  Libanus  ttom  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  »  stream  which  enters 
the  sea  12  miles  north  of  Beyroot,  to  the  Nahr  el  Kebir, 
wliicli  enters  the  sea  north  of  Tripoli,  near  the  island  of 
Ruud,  the  aiitient  Aradus,  on  which  side  the  Maronites 
border  on  tlio  Nosai'ris,  or  Ansarieb,  who  extend  to  the 
norlhward  towards  Latakioh,  and  the  Ismaelians,  who  live 
foctber  inland  near  the  banks  of  theOronles,  [Isuaelitecs.] 
Tu  tbe  eastward  the  Maronites  have  for  neighbours  the 
Mctualis,  a  tribe  of  independent  Moslems,  of  the  sect  of 
Ali,  who  live  under  their  own  emir,  and  occupy  the  bolad  or 
district  of  Hoalbek  and  part  of  the  Anti-Libani^ ;  and  on 
the  south  they  border  on  the  territory  of  the  Druses,  with 
whom,  they  form  one  political  body,  being  subject  to  the 
Emir  Bescbir  [D&usxs},  in  so  far  as  they  join  him  when  he 
calls  them  to  arms  tag  the  common  deftnce,  and  pay  him 
their  share  of  the  tribute^  which  tbe  emir  paid  formei  ly  to 
the  Porte,  and  now  pays  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt  But  in 
their  internal  concerns  the  Maronites  are  governed  by  their 
own  sheiks,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  every  village,  from 
whose  decision  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  bishops,  who  have 
great  authority;  and  in  some  cases  to  the  emir  of  the 
Druses,  and  his  divan,  or  council.  The  dergy  are  very 
numerous ;  the  secular  parish  clergy  are  married,  as  in  the 
Greek  church ;  but  tho  regular  clei^y,  who  are  said  to  amount 
to  20,000,  and  are  distributed  among  about  200  convents, 
follow  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony,  and  are  bound  by  vows  of 
chastity  and  obedienoe.  Tho  Maronite  monks  are  not  idle ; 
they  cultivate  the  land  belonging  to  their  convents,  and  live 
by  its  produce.  Every  oonvent  is  ft  farm  Hie  ooDTents 
are  under  tbe  jarisdjcUou  of  bishops  of  whom  there  is 
one  in  ereiy  large  village.  The  bishon  are  under  the 
obUntun  of  celibacy.  The  bishops  coUectiTely  elect  the 
patriarch,  who  is  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  who  resides  at 
the  convent  of  Kanobin,  in  a  valley  of  the  Libanus,  south-east 
of  Tripoli,  where  there  is  a  printing-press,  which  furnishes 
the  elementary  books  for  the  use  of  tbe  Maronite  schools. 
Not  far  from  Kanobin  is  the  large  tillage  of  Eden,  ten 
miles  above  which,  and  high  up  the  Libanus,  is  the  famed 
clump  of  old  cedars,  called  the '  Cedars  of  Solomon,'  of  large 
dimensions,  but  now  reduced  to  seven  in  number  (Lamar- 
tine.  Voyage  en  Orient;  Richardson),  not  including  the 
younger  and  amaller  ones.  Dr.  Richardson  measured  the 
trunktrfone  of  tbe  old  treei,  and  found  it  38  feet  in  oiroum* 
ference.  The  whole  clump  of  dd  and  young  trees  may  be 
walked  round  in  about  nlf  an  hoAr.  Old  cedars  are  not 
found  in  any  other  part  of  Libanus. 

At  the  opposite  or  southern  extremity  of  the  Kesrouan  is 
the  handsome  convent  of  Antoora,  which  is  the  residence 
of  tbe  papal  legate  and  of  some  European  misaionaries. 
Near  it  is  a  convent  of  Maronite  nans. 

The  Maronites  de^ve  their  name  from  a  monk  of  the 
name  of  Maro,  who,  in  the  filth  century,  collected  a  number 
of  followers,  and  founded  several  convents  in  these  moun- 
tains. When  the  Monotbelite  heresy  prevailed  in  the  East 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  was  favoured  by  the  court  of 
Cnnstantinoiile,  many  Christians  who  did  not  embrace  its 
tenets  took  refuge  in  the  fastneanes  of  Libanus,  around  the 
convents,  and  tbua  the  name  of  Maronites  was  assumed  by 
the  population  of  the  mountains.  This  is  the  account  of 
the  Maronites  themselves:  othen  pretend  that  the  Maxo- 


nites  were  Monotfaelitet,  who  took  refuge  in  tbe  Libanua 
after  the  emperor  Aaastasius  II.  had  condemned  and  pro- 
scribed their  sect,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  renturv. 
rEuTYCBiANs.]  Joseph  Simonius  Assemani,  and  bia  friend 
Ambarach,  beticr  known  as  Father  Benedetti,  have  defeiiflcd 
theMaronitesflnm thechargeof Monothelitism.  Ambarach 
translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  tlie  work  of  Stephea, 
patriarch  of  Antiocb,  concerning  the  origin  and  the  titui^ 
of  the  Maronites.  In  1 736,  at  a  great  synod  held  at  Mar- 
hanna,  the  Maronite  church  formally  acknowledged  (be 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  hut  they  retained  lae  masi 
in  the  Syriac  language  and  the  marriage  of  priests.  Before 
that  time  they  received  the  sacrament  under  both  forms, 
as  in  the  Greek  church.  At  mass  the  priest  turns  towards 
the  congregation  and  reads  the  gospel  of  the  day  in  Arabic, 
which  is  the  vulgar  tongue. 

The  Maronite  population  is  said  to  be  above  200,000  in- 
dividuals, and  to  contain  between  thirty  and  forty  thousanti 
men  fit  fur  mililai^  service.  Every  Maronite  is  armed,  and 
they  are  alt  soldiora  in  case  of  need.  Volney  reckoned 
them,  in  1784,  at  120,000,  but  the  population  had  been 
rapidly  increasing  since  that  time.  Their  language  is 
Arabic,  and  by  their  appearance  and  habits  they  belong  to 
the  Arabian  race.  They  arc  a  fine-looking  peo|^,  bigh- 
spirited,  civil  and  hospitable,  especially  towards  European 
travellers,  and  perfectly  honest.  Robbery  and  6ther  acts 
of  violence  are  hardly  known  among  them.  Tbey  are 
altogetlior  an  interesting  race,  full  of  vigour,  and  perhaps 
destined  with  the  Druses  to  act  an  important  part  in  tbe 
future  vicissitudes  of  Syria.  (Jowett,  Ijght,  Lamartijie^ 
and  other  travellers  in  Syria.) 

There  is  at  Rome,  on  the  Quirinal  Mount,  a  convent  of 
Maronite  monks,  who  perform  tbe  service  of  tbe  mass  in 
the  Syriac  language,  according  to  the  liturgy  of  their  coun- 
try. Tliis  church  was  fbunded  by  Pope  GiegoryXllL,  and 
is  dedicated  to  St.  J obn.  The  monastery  wrrcs  as  a  ooUeee 
for  young  Maronitef  Vbo  come  to  Rome  to  study  and  taVe 
orders,  after  which  they  return  to  their  own  country.  It  is 
one  of  those  exotic  colonies  whioh  give  a  peculiar  iatemtto 
the  city  of  Rome. 

The  ceremonies  of  these  Maronites  of  Rome  on  gre^ 
festivals,  their  chanting  in  Syriac,  and  their  curious  muav- 
cal  instruments,  are  described  by  the  Abbi  Riohazd,  in  his 
•  Yayaee  en  Italie.' 

MAROONS.  [Jamaica.] 

MAROT,  CLE'MENT,  born  atCahors  in  1495,  entend 
the  service  of  the  duchess  of  Alen^on  as  page.  He  after- 
wards followed  Francis  I.  to  Italy,  and  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  wrote  poetry  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  king's 
mistress,  who  showed  him  &vour;  but  having  presumed  too 
much  upon  his  ftmiliarity  with  her,  she  dis<»xded  him,  and 
he  was  soon  after  put  in  prison,  through  her  agency  as  some 
have  believed,  in  1525.  During  bis  imprisonment  he  vrrote 
his  '  Enfer,'  a  satire  against  the  lawyers,  and  he  revised  his 
'  Roman  de  la  Rose.'  When  Francis  I.  returned  from  his 
Spanish  captivity,  Marot  was  released,  and  re-appeared  at 
court.  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  was  much,  plcuised 
with  him;  but  as  usual  his  vnnity  made  him  too  presump- 
tuous, and  he  fell  into  di^race.  He  then  turned  Calvinist, 
and  went  to  Geneva;  but  soon  finding  himself  in  an  atmo- 
sphere little  suited  to  him,  he  returned  to  Lyon,  abjured 
Calvinism,  and  served  again  under  Francis  I.  iu  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1533.  Some  years  afterwanis  he  published  a 
French  version  of  part  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  read  with 
pleasure  but  the  Sorbonne  condemned  it,  and  Matot  took 
refuge  at  Turin,  where  he  died  in  poverty  in  1544.  He 
wrote  epistles  inverse,  elegw^  sUire^  ballads,  londeaux, 
and  epigrams.  His  style  nas  the  simplicity  of  bis  age, 
united  with  grace  and  poetical  fancy.  He  left  a  natural 
son,  Michel  Marot,  who  was  also  a  poet.  The  works  of 
both  father  and  son  were  published  together  at  Lyon  in 
4  vols.  4to..  1731. 

MARPURG.  [Marbubo.] 

MARPURG,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  a  very  emi- 
nent writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  was  bom  in  1 71S,  at 
Sechausen  in  Prussia.  According  to  M.  Fayolle  be  was  a 
counsellor  of  war  to  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  but  his  friend 
Gerber  says  that  he  was  secretary  to  one  of  (hat  king's  mi- 
nisters; both  however  agree  that  he  latterly  held  tbe  otUce 
of  director  of  the  lotteries  at  Berlin.  Little  more  is  known 
of  bis  personal  histoy  than  that  eaily  in  life  he  passed  a 
oonndnrable  time  in  nris-^hich  ;(6m}ilf^l^^^  adi^ 
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tion  of  the  theory  of  Rameau,  though  he  was  hy  no  means 
a  slave  to  it — that  his  learning  was  considerable,  his  industry 
inflePatigable,  his  morals  exemplary,  and  his  manners  en- 
gnging.  In  1793  M.  Gerber  spent  some  weeks  with  him 
at  Berlin;  he  then  possessed  all  the  vivacity  of  youth,  and 
Iiis  conversation  was  witty  and  agreeable.  Shortly  after 
this  he  began  to  show  symptoms  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
decay,  and  died  early  in  1795. 

Marpui^  is  one  of  the  most  estimable  didactic  writers  on 
the  subject  of  music  that  Germany  has  produced.  To  a 
profound  knowledge  of  its  principles  (says  his  French  bio- 
grapher) he  joined  a  correct  judgment  and  a  refined  taste. 
•  lie  was,  perhaps,"  Dr.  Burney  remarks,  '  the  Arst  German 
theorist  who  could  patiently  be  read  by  persons  of  taste,  so 
addicted  were  former  writers  to  prolixity  and  pedantry.' 
Among  his  works  are  two  which  claim  particular  notice, 
his  *  Manual  of  Harmony  and  Composition'  {Handbuch 
bey  dem  General-bass,  &c.).  and  his  *Trait4  de  la  Fugue  et 
du  Contrepoint.'  The  first  is  exceedingly  methodical  and 
clear,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  musical  Euclid.  Tlie  second 
would  be  the  best  and  most  complete  treatise  on  fugue  and 
canon  that  has  ever  appeared, were  it  not  lamentably  deficient 
in  method  and  arrangement,  and  also  too  much  devoted  to 
instraoiental  music,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  the  XOcal 
kind.  But  ina  new  edition  of  this,  M.  Choron  has  remedied 
much  of  the  evil  of  which  there  was  such  ample  reason  to 
complain.  • 

Marpurg  was  author  also  of  many  other  works,  all  of 
them  possessing  more  or  less  merit,  a  full  and  descriptive 
list  of  which  is  given  in  Gerber's  *  Lexicon,'  and  in  the 
French  Dictionary  which  has  supplied  part  of  the  fore- 
going notice. 

MARQUE,  LETTRES  DE.  [Privateering.] 
MARQUESAS  ISLANDS  were  so  called  in  honour  of 
tlio  Marquis  Mendo^a  dc  Canctc,  by  Mendaiia  de  Nevra, 
who  discovered  them  in  1595  ;  others  call  them  the  Man- 
dima  Archipelago.  They  are  situated  in  the  Pacific,  and 
extend  about  2U0  miles  ni  a  north-west  and  south-east  di- 
rection, between  10"  30' and  7"  50'  S.  lat.,  and  139*  and 
141*  W.  long.  A  wide  channel  divides  them  into  two 
groups,  of  which  the  south-eastern  contains  five  and  the 
nurth-western  eight  islands.  The  latter,  having  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Americans  in  1797,  are  also  called  Wash- 
in<;ton'«  Islands. 

The  largest  islands  of  the  southern  group  are  Santa  Domi- 
nica, or  Iliwaoa,  Santa  Christina,  or  Tahuata,  and  Hood's 
Island,  or  Tiboa.  They  are  about  1 0  m  iles  long  from  south- 
south-west  to  north-north-east.  The  principal  islands  of 
the  northern  group  are,  Noukahivah,  or  Nouhivah,  Uahuga, 
and  Uapoa,  or  Roapoa.  Noukahivah,  the  largest,  is  nearly 
20  miles  long  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  70  miles 
in  circumference. 

An  elevated  ridge  of  rocky  mountains  traverses  each 
island  lengthways,  and  in  the  larger  one  rises  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  or  3000  feet.  The  mountains  have  on  both 
sides  high  offsets,  which  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and 
tlius  divide  the  lov/  land  along  the  shores  into  valleys, 
which  have  no  communication  with  one  another  except 
across  the  highlands  that  separate  them.  The  mountains 
in  the  interior  are  mostly  bare,  rugged,  and  inaccessi- 
ble. The  coList  is  rocky,  abrupt,  and  beaten  by  a  surf; 
no  coral  reef  encircles  or  protects  the  islands,  though  the 
detritus  of  coral  is  abundant  ou  the  beach.  Noukahivah  is  of 
vulcanic  origin,  which  may  be  the  case  with  the  rest  also. 
The  soil  is  rich ;  in  the  valleys  it  is  clay,  mixed  witli  vegetable 
mould,  but  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  hills  it  is  thin,  and 
covered  by  coarse  grass  in  tufts.  There  are  numerous  har- 
bours, and  many  of  them  very  safe,  as  Resolution  SoTi  on 
Tahuata;  and  the  three  harbours,  Anna  Maria,  or  Tayo- 
Hoae,  Cho-ome.  or  Comptroller's  Bay,  and  Hapoa,  or  Tshit- 
shagoff,  on  Noukahivah. 

The  climate  is  rather  warm.  Tlie  thermometer  seldom 
descends  below  64*  or  68°.  In  May  it  ranges  between  72," 
and  77",  and  in  June  about  SO".  Winter  is  characterised 
by  abundant  showers  of  rain.  Sometimes  however  not  a 
drop  of  rain  falls  for  nine  or  ton  months,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  famine.  The  prevailing  wind  is  the  eastern  trade- 
wind,  which  blows  strongest  in  autumn.  The  south-west 
wind  prevails  in  winter,  and  the  north  wind  is  frequent  in 
summer.  West  and  north-west  winds  ore  nearly  unknown. 
Thunder-storms  are  of  rare  occurreDce.  The  dimate  ia 
very  healthy,  and  diseases  are  rare.  The  fruit-trees  are 
chiefly  the  cocoa-nut»  bread-firuitt  and  papaw  (Carica  pa- 


paya). The  inhabitants  also  cultivate  bananas,  plantains, 
sweet-potatoes,  and  taro  {Caladium  sagittifoUum).  From 
the  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree  {Moruspapyiifera)  they  make 
their  garments.  The  wild  cotton  is  superior  to  that  which 
is  cultivated  in  some  other  islands,  and  the  sugar-cane  is 
abundant,  la^  in  growth,  and  of  excellent  quality.  To- 
bacco is  extensively  culti\-ated.  There  are  no  animals 
except  bogs  and  rata.  Fish  is  abundant,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  common  articles  of  fbod. 

The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  same  race  that  peopled 
the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  of  which  their  language 
and  bodily  conformation  offer  undoubted  proof.  Their  com- 
plexion is  of  a  dark  copper,  but  the  women  are  much  lighter 
than  the  men.  Many  of  the  navigators  speak  of  their  figure 
in  terms  of  admiration,  and  consider  them  as  perfect  models 
of  symmetry.  Langsdorf  states  that  the  measures  taken  ou 
the  body  of  one  of  their  chiefs  agreed  exactly  with  those 
of  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  Later  travellers  do  not  confirm 
such  statements,  and  it  seems  that  the  difference  between 
individuals  is  greater  here  than  in  most  other  countries,  and 
that  the  men  vary  in  height  between  four  feet  ten  inches  and 
six  feet  They  nave  carried  the  art  of  tatooing  the  body  lo 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  any  nation,  (he  bodies  of 
distinguished  persons  being  covered  all  over  with  regular 
figures  of  a  very  tasteful  pattern.  The  people  are  canni- 
bals. They  eat  both  the  bodies  ef  their  enemies,  who  are 
killed  in  battle,  and  also  other  persons,  at  the  instigation  of 
their  priests,  or  rather  sorcerers.  In  time  of  fhmine,  which 
occasionally  happens,  women  and  children  are  killed  for 
food.  They  have  chiefs,  but  they  are  without  autho- 
rity. Their  sorcerers  have  acquired  a  great  intiuenee  over 
them,  as  they  believe  in  spirits,  who  punish  those  who 
transgress  what  has  been  determined  by  the  sorcerers.  They 
have  always  shown  themselves  very  friendly  towards  Euro- 

Eeans,  hut  the  missionaries  who  have  been  among  them 
ave  not  been  successful  in  their  labours. 
(Cook'a  Second  Voyage ;  Krusenslcm*s  Voyage ;  Langs- 
dorfs  Voyaget  and  Traotlt  invariotu  Birtsqfihe  Worbi; 
Waldcgrave  and  Bennett,  in  London  Geugr.  JdumtJ,  vols, 
iii.  ana  vii.) 

MARQUIS,  a  title  of  honour  used  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  Persons  who  have  tliis  title  in  England  are 
the  second  in  tjie  five  orders  of  English  nobility.  1  he  dukes 
only  ate  above  them.  In  parliament  all  peers  have  the 
same  privileges,  by  whatever  title  they  are  known.  Mar- 
quises in  England  have  this  privilege  above  earls,  that  their 
younger  sons  are  addressed  as  'my  lord,*  as  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  Lord  John  Thynne. 

All  titles  of  honour  iseem  to  have  been  originally  the  names 
of  important  offices,  or  to  have  denoted  persons  invested 
with  a  peculiar  political  character,  Mu^Qnis  is  generally 
supposed,  OS  we  think  justly,  though  other  origins  have 
been  suggested,  to  have  designated  originally  persons  who 
bod  the  care  of  the  marches  of  a  country.  [Iff  arches.] 
In  Germany  the  corresponding  term  is  markgraf  (margrave), 
which  seems  to  be  '  lord  of  the  marches.* 

There  were  no  English  marquises  before  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  foreign  marquis, 
the  marquis  of  Juliers,  was  made  an  English  peer  with  the 
title  of  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  this  circumstance  probably 
EUtrgestcd  to  King  Richard  the  introduction  of  x\m  new 
order  of  nobility.  The  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred 
was  his  great  favourite  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  who 
was  created  duke  oflreland  and  marquis  of  Dublin  in  1.^85. 
But  the  title  had  no  long  conttituance  in  him,  for  three 
years  after  he  was  attainted  and  his  honours  forfeited. 

In  1397  one  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt 
was  created  marquis  of  Dorset,  but  he  was  soon  deprived 
of  the  title,  and  his  son  had  only  the  earldom  of  Somerset. 
The  title  of  marquis  of  Dorset  was  liowever  revived  in  the 
same  family  in  1443,  when  also  William  de  la  Pole  was 
made  marquis  of  Sufl'ulk. 

In  1470  John  Nevil,  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to 
Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Warwick,  the  king-maker,  was  made 
marquis  Montacute,  but  he  was  soon  after  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Barnet.  and  the  title  became  lost. 

In  1475  Thomas  Grey,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  son  to  the 
queen  of  King  Edward  IV.  by  her  former  husband,  was 
made  marquis  of  Dorset;  and  in  1489  Maurice  Berkeley, 
earl  of  Nottingham,  was  made  marquis  of  Berkeley.  Henry 
Vin.  made  Henfy  Courtenay.  earl  of  Devonshire,  marquis 
of  Exeter ;  and  he  made  Anne  Boleyn,  a  little  before  his 
marrrii^  vith  her,  marohioneBB  of  F^ilbrpke.  JdVUUn 
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Put,  ewl  of  Euex.  tH<ather  of  Queen  Catherine  Purr,  was 
marquii  of  Northampton  by  King  Edward  VL; 
and  William  Powlett,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  marquis  of  Win- 
chestw. 

All  these  titles  had  become  extinct  in  1571,  except  that 
of  marquis  ofWincheiter.  This  title  still  continues  in  the 
male  representative  of  the  original  grantee,  though  for  a 
century  or  more  it  was  little  heard  of,  being  lost  in  the 
superior  title  of  duke  of  Bolton. 

Queen  Elisabeth  made  no  new  marquis,  nor  did  King 
James  L  till  the  fifteentli  year  of  his  reign,  when  his  great 
favourite  George  ViUiers  was  created  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham. Charles  I.  advanced  the  earls  of  Hertford,  Worcester, 
and  Newtiaslle  to  be  marquises  of  those  places ;  and  Henry 
Pierrepoint,  earl  of  KiogsUin,  waa  maao  marquis  of  Dor- 
chester. 

Charles  II.  advanced  the  eari  of  Htli&x  to  be  marquis 
of  Halifox  in  1662,  and  James  II.  made  the  earl  of  Powis 
marquis  of  Powis  in  1667. 

A  new  practice  in  relation  to  this  title  was  introduced  at 
the  Revolution,  lliis  was  the  granting  of  the  title  of  mar- 
quis as  a  second  title  when  a  dukedom  was  conferred.  Thus 
when  Schomberg  was  made  dukeof  Schomberg  he  was  made 
also  marquis  of  Harwich;  when  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  made  duke  of  Shrewsbury  he  was  also  made  marquid 
of  Alton :  and  when  the  earl  of  Bedford  was  made  duke  of 
Bedford  he  was  also  made  marquis  of  Tavistock.  There 
were  many  other  creations  of  this  kind  in  the  reign  of 
William  III-,  and  several  of  marquisates  only.  It  is  nut  in- 
tended to  name  all  tfae  instances,  either  in  thii  or  the  sub- 
seqnent  reigns.  Of  the  exiniing  dukes  eleven  have  mar- 
quisates in  the  second  title,  which  is  borne  by  the  eldest  son 
during  the \i&  of  the  fitther. 

The  only  marquis  who  sits  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  a 
marquis,  and  whose  title  dates  before  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  is  the  marquis  of  Winchester.  The  other  marquises 
are  all  of  recent  creaUou,  though  most  of  them  are  old  peers 
under  inferior  titles. 

The  title  seems  not  to  have  been  known  in  Scotland 
till  1 599,  when  marquises  of  Huntley  and  Hamilton  were 
created. 

MARRIAGE  is  a  contract  by  which  a  man  and  a  woman 
enter  into  a  mutual  enga^ment^  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  to  live  together 
as  husband  and  wife  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Marrii^  is  treated  as  a  civil  contract  even  by  those 
Christians  w1k>  ramrd  it  as  a  sacrament,  and  as  typical  of  the 
union  between  Christ  and  the  church.  The  religious  cha^ 
racter  of  the  transaction  does  not  attach  until  there  has 
been  a  complete  civil  contract,  binding  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  marriage  is  contracted. 
The  authority  of  the  sovereign  power  in  regulating  and 
prohibiting  marriages  is  therefore  not  affected  by  the  super- 
induced religious  character. 

Among  Protestants  marriage  has  ceased  to  he  regarded 
as  a  sacrament,  yet  in  most  Protestant  countries  the  en- 
trance into  the  marriage  state  has  continued  to  be  accom- 
panied with  religious  observances.  These  are  not  however 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  avalid  marriage,  any  further 
than  the  sovereign  power  may  have  chosen  to  annex  them 
to,  and  incorporate  them  with,  the  avil  contract. 

After  the  establishment  of  Chriatianitv,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  scandal  of  persons  living  together  wno  were  not  known 
to  be  married,  and  also  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  evi- 
dence of  marriage,  where  reall;^  contracted,  it  became  usual 
to  make  the  marriage  promise  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled people,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  the  blessing  of 
the  priest  upon  their  union,  except  when  one  of  the  parties 
had  been  married  before,  in  which  case  no  nuptial  benediction 
was  antientl^  pronounced,  the  benediction  once  received  by 
one  party  being  considered  sufficient  to  hallow  the  union  as 
to  both,  unless  by  the  distinction  it  was  intended  to  inti- 
mate that  second  marri^;es,  though  tolraated,  were  not 
sanctioned  by  the  church.  So  late  nowever  as  the  twelfUi 
century,  in  a  decretal  epistle  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  the  pope  says, '  We  understand  fVom  your  letter 
that  a  man  and  woman  mutually  accepted  one  another  with- 
out the  presence  of  any  priest,  and  without  the  observance 
of  those  solemnities  which  the  Anglican  church  is  wont  to 
observe,  and  that  before  consummation  of  this  marriage  he 
had  contracted  marriage  with  another  woman,  and  con- 
summated that  marriage.  We  think  right  to  answer,  that 
ft  the  man  »n4  th«  fi^st  wQman  accepted  9ne  ^pther  de  prge^ 


■enti,  saying  one  to  another,  "I  accept  thee  as  miiie,  mnd  I 
accept  th«e  as  mine,**  although  the  wonted  solemnities  wer* 
not  observed,  and  although  the  first  marriage  was  not  eon- 
summatrd,  yet  the  woman  ought  to  be  restored  to  her  hus- 
band ;  since  after  such  consent  lie  neither  should  nor  could 
marry  another.* 

Privato  marriages,  designated  dandettine  marriagn  hf 
the  clergy,  continued  to  be  valid  till  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which,  after  anathematizing  those  who  should  say  that 
private  marriages  theretofore  contracted  by  the  sole  consent 
of  the  parties  were  void,  decreed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
56  prelates,  that  thenceforward  aH  marriages  not  oootrarted 
in  the  presence  of  a  priest  and  two  or  three  witnesaea  should 
be  void.  This  decree,  being  considered  as  a  usurpatioD  upon 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  power,  which  alone  can  prescribe 
whether  any  and  what  formalities  diall  be  reqnirad  to  be 
added  to  the  consent  of  the  parties  in  order  (o  eonatitute 
a  v^id  marriage,  has  never  been  received  in  France  and 
some  other  Catholic  countries. 

A  marriage  was  clandestine  if  contracted  otherwise  than 
in  public,  that  is,  in  facie  ecclesin ;  and  it  was  called  an  I'rre- 
puar  marriage  if  it  was  clandestine,  or  if,  though  not  clsn- 
aestine,  it  wascontracted  without  the  benediction  of  a  pried 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  rubric,  the  intervention  of 
a  jmest  having  latterly  been  required  in  all  cases,  e\m 
though  one  of  the  parties  were  a  widower  or  a  widow. 
Clandestinity  and  irregularitv  subjected  the  parties  to  ec' 
clesiastical  censures,  o  A  did  not  affect  the  validicy  of  the 
marriage. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  TVent  had  no  force  ic  Eng- 
land.  A  marriage  by  mere  consent  of  parties,  until  the 
passing  of  the  Marriage  Act  in  1 753,  eonsiituted  a  bindinj^ 
engagement ;  though  if  application  were  made  to  tfae  eccle- 
.  siastical  courts  for  letters  of  administration,        tinder  a 
title  derived  through  such  irregular  marriage,  fhose  courts 
sometimes  showed  their  resentment  of  the  irregularity  by 
refusing  their  assistance,  more  especially  where  the  non- 
compliance with  the  usual  formalities  could  be  traced  lo 
disanection  to  the  Established  Church.  What  the  formalitia 
required  by  the  Church  before  the  Marriage  Acts  were^  it  a 
DOW  immaterial  to  consider.    Such  of  them  as  are  not  in- 
corporated into  any  of  the  Marriage  Acts,  ore  now  of  no 
force  for  any  purpose. 

To  constitute  a  valid  marriage,  as  well  before  as  since  the 
Marriage  Acts,  it  is  neoessaiy,  Irt,  that  there  should  be  two 
persons  capable  of  standing  in  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  to  eaeh  other;  2ndly,  that  they  should  be  willing  to 
stand  in  thatrelation;  and  Srdly,  that  th^  should  bavecon-  i 
traded  with  one  another  to  stand  in  that  relation.  j 
1.  The  capacity  of  standing  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  \ 
wife  implies  that  at  the  time  of  the  contract  there  should  be  ■ 
no  natural  or  legal  disability.   Total  and  permaimit  diss-  t 
bility  on  either  side  to  coDsuromete  marriage  will  render  the  • 
contract  void.    Temporary  disability  from  disease  does  t 
not  affect  the  validity  of  a  marriage.    Temporary  disability  I 
from  defect  of  age  does  not  invalidate  the  marriage,  hut  it  i 
leaves  the  party  or  parties  at  liberty  to  avoid  or  to  confirm 
such  premature  union  on  attaining  the  ai^  of  consent, 
which  for  males  is  14,  and  for  females  12.   Before  the  abo- 
lition of  feudal  tenuroi,  when  the  lords  were  entitled  to  sell 
the  marriages  of  their  male  and  female  wards,  inftotine 
marriages  were  very  common,  fathers  being  anxious  to  pre- 
vent wives  and  husbands  from  being  forced  upon  their 
children  after  their  death,  and  lords  being  eager,  eitlicr  to 
secure  the  prize  for  their  own  family,  or  to  realiBe  the  profit 
resulting  from  a  sale.    A  person  who  is  already  married  is 
under  a  legal  disability  to  contract  a  second  marriage  whilst 
the  first  wife  or  husband  is  alive;  and  although  there  may 
have  been  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing  that  the  first  I 
wife  or  husband  was  dead,  the  children  of  the  second  mar- 
riage would  not  in  England  derive  any  benefit  from  the  ab- 
sence of  moral  guilt  in  their  parents,  though  in  France  awl 
some  other  countries  the  issue  of  marrii^es  so  contractei 
bonfi  fide,  are  treated  with  greater  indul^ence. 

Near  consanguinity  or  reMtionsbip  in  blood  is  a  legal  in^ 
pediment  to  marriage.  The  degree  of  nearness  which  s&all 
disable  parties  from  uniting  in  marriage  varies  in  dif^rent 
countries,  and  has  varied  at  different  periods  in  our  own. 

This  impediment  is  founded  not  only  upon  the  moral 
but  upon  the  physical  constitution  of  man.  The  parity  of 
domestic  intercourse,  the  Mnctity  of  affection  with  which 
the  family  circle  is  now  united,  would  be  at  an  end  if  ma- 
trimonial conpexionji  cou^  befuroietUmouitsjiienibersj 
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attd  even  with  the  present  restrictions  intermarriages  in 
fltmilies  are  frequently  productive  of  the  most  iiyurious 
consequences  in  respect  of  mental  and  bodily  health. 

Affinity  or  relationfthip  by  marriage  is  an  impedimoit 
arising  out  of  moral  considerations  alone.  The  extent  to 
which  this  impediment  has  been  carried  has  also  varied. 

The  impediment  to  marriage  arising  out  of  consanguinity 
applies  in  the  same  degree  tb  illegitimate  as  to  legitimate 
relations,  and  the  impediment  resulting  from  affinity  is 
created  fay  illicit  connexion  as  well  as  by  marriage.  The 
Council  of  Trent  resitricted  the  impediment  of  affinity  aris- 
ing out  of  illicit  connexion  to  the  second  degree. 

2.  Each  party  must  have  the  will  to  contract  marriage 
with  the  other.  An  idiot  therefore,  who  cannot  understand 
the  nature  of  the  conjugal  relation,  is  incapable  of  contract- 
ing marriage.  So  is  a  lunatic,  except  during  a  lucid  inter- 
val. But  however  absurd  it  may  appear,  children  are  pre- 
sunied  to  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  marriage  engagement  at  seven ;  and  though  the  con- 
tract is  not  absolutely  binding  upon  them  nntil  they  reach 
the  age  of  consent,  still  the  marriage  of  a  child  above  the 
age  of  seven  would  i«erent  its  finrming  a  second  marriage 
until  the  age  of  consent,  as  until  that  ag«  it  cannot  dissent 
from  the  first  marriage. 

3.  There  must  he  an  actual  contract  of  marriage.  This, 
at  common  law,  might  be  by  words  of  present  contract, 
which  would,  without  more,  constitute  a  perfect  marriage, — 
or  by  words  of  future  contract,  followed  by  cohabitation. 

The  unlimited  freedom  of  marriage  was  first  broken  in 
upon  in  England  by  the  Marriage  Act  of  1 753  (26  Geo.  IX., 
c.  33),  the  i^rmeipal  provisiona  of  which  form  the  basis 
the  law  as  it  now  stands.  Muiy  of  these  provisions  are 
taken  ftom  the  canon  law,  an  obsemnce  w  which  was, 
before  this  statute,  necessary  to  constitute  a  r^ular  mar- 
riace,  though  a  marriage  contracted  without  them  was  tMUid. 

The  restrictions  upon  the  common-lav  fkeedom  of  mu- 
ristge  are  now  embodied  in  two  statutes. 

The  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76,  contains  the  following  provisions : 
Banna  of  matrimony  are  to  be  published  in  the  church,  or 
a  public  chapel  in  which  banns  are  allowed  to  be  published, 
of  the  paristi  or  chapelry  wherein  each  of  the  parties 
dwells,  immediately  after  the  second  lesson  of  morning 
service,  or  of  evening  service  if  there  be  no  morning  service, 
upon  three  Sundays  preceding  the  solemnization  (s.  2). 
Notice  of  the  namn  of  the  parties,  their  place  of  abode, 
and  the  time  during  vhioh  they  have  dwelt  tber^  is  to  be 
delivered  to  the  minister  seven  days  before  the  first  pnbli- 
cation  (s.  7).  Bmus  are  to  be  republished  on  three  Sundays, 
if  marriage  do  not  take  place  within  three  months  after 

Sublication  completed  (s.  9).  No  licence  of  marriage  (that  is, 
ispensaUon  from  the  obligation  to  publish  banns)  is  to  be 
granted  to  solemnize  marriage  in  any  church  or  chapel  not 
belonging  to  the  parish  or  chapelry  within  which  the  usual 

5 lace  of  abode  of  one  of  the  parties  has  been  for  fifteen 
ays  immediately  before  the  granting  of  the  licence  (s.  10). 
Extra-parochial  places  are  to  be  taken  to  belong  to  the 
parish  or  chapehy  next  adjoining  (s.  12).   Upon  obtaining 
3  licence  one  of  the  partiea  must  swear  that  be  or  she 
believes  that  there  is  no  impediment  of  kindred  or  allianoe 
(consanguinity  or  affinity),  or  of  an^  other  lawAil  cause,  nor 
any  suit  commenced  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  to  hindw 
the  marriage,  and  that  one  of  the  parties  has,  for  fifteen 
days  immediately  preceding,  had  his  or  her  usual  place  of 
abode  within  the  parish  or  chapelry;  and  wha«  either  of 
the  parties,  not  being  a  widower  or  widow,  is  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  that  the  consent  of  the  person  or  persons 
whose  consent  is  required  by  that  act  has  been  obtained,  or 
that  there  is  no  person  having  authority  to  give  such  con- 
sent (s.  14).   The  father,  if  living,  of-  any  party  under 
twenty-one.  not  being  a  widower  or  widow,  or,  if  the  father 
be  dead,  the  guudian  or  guardians  of  the  person  of  such 
party,  or  one  of  them,  and  in  ease  there  be  no  guardian^ 
than  the  mother  of  such  party  if  nnmanied.  ana  if  th«e 
be  00  mother  unmarried,  then  the  guardian  or  one  of 
the  guardians  of  the  person  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  has  authority  to  give  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
suehpai^;  and  such  consent  is  required,  unless  there  be 
no  person  authorised  to  give  it  (s.  16).  In  case  of  the  father, 
guudian,  or  mother  being  non  compot  mentis,  or  beyond 
sea,  or  unreasonably  or  from  undue  motives  refusing  or 
wiUiholding  consent,  any  person  desirous  of  marrying  may 
petition  the  lord-chancellor,  master  of  the  rolls,  or  vice- 
eluuicellor :  and  in  case  tho  puumee  propoied  shall,  on 
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examination,  appear  to  be  proper,  the  iord-cbancellor.  &c., 
may  judicially  dBclara  the  same  to  be  so ;  and  such  declare* 
tion  shall  be  equivalent  to  consent  of  the  father.  &c.(s.  17). 
If  a  marriage  he  not  had  within  three  montha  after  licence 
marriage  cannot  be  solemnised  without  a  new  licence  or 
banns  (s.  19).  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  authorised 
to  grant  special  licences  to  marry  at  any  convenient  time 
or  plaee  (s.  20).  If  any  persons,  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
intermarry  in  any  other  place  than  a  church  or  such  public 
chapel,  unless  by  special  licence,  or,  knowingly  and  wilftiUy, 
intermarry  without  the  publication  of  banns  and  licence,  or. 
knowingly  and  wilfully,  consent  to  the  solemnization  of  such 
marriage  by  a  person  not  being  in  holy  orders,  the  mar- 
riage is  null  and  void  (s.  22).  (It  has  been  held,  that  in 
order  to  invalidate  a  marriage  under  this  section,  both  par- 
ties must  know  the  irrwularity  of  the  proceeding.)  When 
a  marrii^  is  solemnizra  between  parties,  both  or  one  of 
them  being  under  age,  by  false  oath  or  fitaud,  the  marriage 
is  valid,  hut  the  guilty  party  is  to  ftirfbit  all  proper^  accru- 
ing fh>m  the  marriage  (s.  23).  After  the  solemnisation  of 
any  marriage  by  banna  or  licence,  no  proof  can  be  required 
of  actual  dwelling  or  usual  place  of  abode,  nor  can  any 
evidence  be  recmved  to  prove  the  contrary  (s.  26).  Hat^ 
riages  are  to  be  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses 
besides  the  ministw,  aud  registered. 

The  princiinl  provisions  of  6  &  7  "Wm.  IV.,  c  85,  which 
was  passed  chiefly  in  ease  of  those  who  scrupled  at  joining 
in  the  services  of  the  Established  Church,  ore  these: — 
Marriagea  may  be  solem  nized  on  production  of  die  r^istrar's 
certificate,  under  the  provisions  of  that  act.  in  like  manner  as 
after  publioation  of  banns  (a.  1).  In  every  case  of  marriage 
intmded  to  be  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  ue 
CSiurch  of  England,  unless  by  licence  or  special  licence,  or 
after  publication  of  banns,  and  in  ev»y  ease  of  marriage 
intended  to  be  solemnized  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
<)uakws  or  Jews,  or  according  to  any  form  authorised  by 
that  act,  one  of  the  parties  is  to  give  notice,  according  to  the. 
form  setout  in  the  act,  to  the  superintendent  registrar  of  the' 
district  or  each  of  the  districts  within  which  the  parties  have 
dwelt  for  seven  days  then  next  preceding,  stating  the  name 
and  surname,  and  the  profession  or  condition,  and  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  each,  and  the  time  (not  less  than  seven  days) 
durin|[  which  each  has  dwelt  therein,  and  the  church  or 
building  in  which  the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized  (s  4). 

After  the  expiration  of  seven  days*  if  the  marriage  is  to 
be  aolemnized  DT  lioenoe(that  ia,  firom  the  surronte.  or 
officer  of  the  ecclesiastical  court),  w  of  twenty-one  cays,  if 
without  licence,  the  superintendent  r^trar,  upon  request 
is  to  issue  a  certificate,  provided  no  lawful  impediment  be 
shown,  stating  the  particulars  set  forth  in  the  notice,  the 
day  on  which  it  was  entered,  that  the  full  period  of  seven 
^ys  or  of  twen^-one  days  has  elapsed  since  the  entry  of 
such  notice,  and  that  the  issue  of  such  certificate  has  not 
been  fbrbidden  by  any  authorised  person  (s.  7).  (This  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  to  marriages  by  licence  celebrated 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.)  The  like 
consent  is  required  to  a  marriage  solemnized  by  licence,  as 
would  have  been  required  to  marriages  by  licence  before  the 
passingoftheact(tIiatia,  by  4Geo.  IV..  c.  76,8. 16  &  17); 
and  every  person  whose  consent  to  a  marriage  by  licence  ia 
required  by  law  ia  authorised  to  forbid  the  issue  of  the  su- 
perintendent registrar's  certificate  (s.  10).  Every  superin- 
tendent registrar  may  grant  licences  for  marriage  m  any 
building  registered  within  any  district  under  his  superin- 
tendence, or  in  his  office  (s.  11).  Before  any  licence  for 
marriage  can  be  granted  by  a  superintendent  registrar,  one 
of  the  parties  must  appear  ^rsonally  before  him,  and  must, 
in  case  the  notice  of  the  intended  marriage  has  not  been 

given  to  the  same  superintendent  registrar,  deliver  to  him 
le  certificate  of  the  superintendent  registrar  or  registrars 
to  whom  such  notice  has  been  given ;  and  such  parties  must 
make  oath,  affirmation,  tx  dedaratiot^  that  he  w  she  believM 
that  there  is  not  any  impediment  of  kindred  or  idlianoe^  or 
other  lawful  hindrance,  to  the  marriage,  and  that  one  of  the 
parties  has  fhr  fifteen  days  immediately  before  the  day  of 
the  grant  of  the  licence  (or  rather  the  day  of  the  making  of 
the  oath,  &c),  had  his  or  her  usual  place  of  abode  within 
the  district  in  which  such  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized; 
and  where  either  party,  not  being  a  widower  or  widow,  ii 
under  twenty-one,  that  the  consent  of  the  person  or  persons 
whose  consent  to  such  marriage  is  required  by  law  has  been 
obtained  thereto,  or  that  there  is  no  person  having  autho- 
rity to  give  sneh  consent  (a>  \%).  No  marriage  after  noticsh 
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unlwtt  bjr  virtue  of  a  licence  by  the  luperintendeDt  f^ietrar, 
H  to  be  solemnised  or  registered  until  after  the  expiration 
of  twenty-one  days  after  entry  of  notice,  and  no  marriage  ia 
to  be  solemniied  by  the  licence  of  any  superintendent  re- 
gistrar, or  registered,  until  after  the  expiration  of  seTen  days 
ofter  the  day  of  the  entry  of  notice  (s.  14).  Whenever  a 
roarriaKe  is  not  had  within  three  eakoidar  months  i^ter 
notice  entered  by  the  superintendent  registrar,  the  notice 
and  certificate,  and  any  licence  granted  tbereupon,Bnd  all 
other  proceedings,  beeome  utteriy  void ;  and  no  person  can 
proceed  to  solemnize  the  marriage,  nor  can  any  registrar 
register  the  same,  until  new  noticei  entry,  and  ceriiQcate 
(s.  15).  The  certificate  of  the  superintendent  or  (superin- 
tendents) is  to  be  delivered  to  the  officiating  roinisler.  if 
the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnired  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  such  certificate  or  licence  is  to  be 
delivered  to  the  registering  officer  of  Quakers  for  the  place 
vhere  the  marna<^e  is  solemnized,  if  the  same  shall  be 
sotemniied  according  to  their  usaj^ ;  or  to  the  ofHoer  of  a 
ayna^ue  }fj  whom  the  marriage  is  roistered,  if  to  be  so- 
lemnised according  to  the  usages  of  persons  professing  the 
Jewish  religion ;  and  in  all  other  cases  tt  is  to  be  delivered 
to  the  registrar  present  at  the  marriage  (s.  16). 

Any  proprietor,  or  trustee,  of  a  separate  building,  certifled, 
moeording  to  law,  as  a  place  of  religious  worship,  may  apply 
to  the  superintendent  registrar,  in  order  that  such  building 
maybe  registered  for  solemnizing  marrtK^  therein ;  and  in 
such  casos  he  is  to  deliver  to  the  superintendent  registrar  a 
eeitiflrate  signed  in  duplicate  by  twenty  householders,  that 
such  building  has  been  used  by  them  during  one  year  as 
their  usual  place  of  public  religious  worship,  and  that  they 
are  desirous  that  the  place  shall  be  registered ;  each  of 
which  eertiftcatea  is  to  be  countersigned  by  the  proprietor 
or  trustee  by  whom  the  same  is  to  be  delivered,  and  the 
superintendent  registrar  is  to  send  both  eertlBrales  to  the 
registrar-general,  who  is  to  register  such  building  accord- 
ingly, and  indorse  on  both  certificates  the  date  of  the  regis- 
try, and  to  keep  one  certificate  wiUi  the  other  records  of 
the  general  register  office,  and  to  return  the  other  certifi- 
cate to  the  superintendent  reelatnir,  who  is  to  keep  the 
same  with  the  other  records  of  his  office ;  and  the  superin- 
tendent registrar  is  to  enter  the  date  of  the  registry  of  such 
building,  and  is  to  give  a  certificate  of  such  registry  under 
his  hand,  on  parchment  or  vellum,  to  the  propnetor  or 
trustee  by  whom  the  certificates  are  countersigned,  and  is  to 
give  public  notice  of  the  registry  thereof,  by  advertisement 
in  some  newspaper  circulating  within  the  coanty  and  in 
the  *  London  Uasette'  (s.  18). 

After  the  expiratbn  of  the  twenty-one  days,  or  of  seven 
days,  if  the  marriage  is  by  licence  (that  is,  from  the  surro- 
gaie),  it  may  be  sofemnizedin  the  registered  buildinestated 
in  the  notice,  between  and  by  the  parties  deicribed  in  the 
notice  and  certificate  according  to  soeh  fijrm  and  ceremony 
as  ihey  may  see  fit  to  adopt:  every  such  marriage  to  be  so- 
lemnized with  open  doors  between  eight  and  twelve  in  the 
forenoon,  in  the  presence  of  some  registrar  of  the  district  in 
which  the  building  is  situate,  and  of  two  witnesses. 

In  some  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  in  the  presence  of 
registrar  and  witnesses,  each  of  the  parties  is  to  declare— 
*  1  do  solemnly  declare,  that  I  know  not  of  any  law- 
ful impediment  why  I,  A.  B.,  may  not  be  joined  in  mar 
trimony  to  C.  D.* 
And  each  of  the  parties  is  to  say  to  the  other— 

'  I  call  upon  these  persons  here  present,  to  witness 
that  I,  A.  B.,  do  take  thee,  C.  D.,  to  be  my  lawflil  wedded 
wife  (or  husband).* 
Provided  also,  that  thene  be  no  lawRil  Impediment  to  the 
marriage  of  sueh  parties  (s.  20).   Fsrsons  who  object  to 
marry  in  any  such  registered  building  may,  afYer  due  notice 
and  certificaie  issued,  contract  and  solemnize  mnrriage  at 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  registrar,  and  in  his  presence 
and  in  that  of  some  registmr  of  the  district,  and  of  two  wit- 
nesses, with  open  doors,  and  between  the  hours  aforesaid, 
making  the  declaration  and  using  the  form  of  words  as 
above  (3.  21).    After  any  marriage  solemnized,  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  support  of  such  marViage,  to  give  proof  of  the 
actual  dwelling  of  either  of  the  parties  previous  to  the  mar- 
within  the  district  fbr  the  time  required  by  the  act,  or  of 
the  consent  of  any  person  whose  consent  is  required;  nor 
Is  ejidence  admissible  to  prove  the  contrary  in  any  suit 
touching  the  validity  of  such  marriage  (s.  25).  The  regis- 
trar before  whom  any  marriage  is  solemnized  according  to 
the  pmisions  of  this  net  may  ttk  of  the  parties  to  b«iaM- 


ried  the  several  partieulars  required  to  be  registwed  touch 
ing  sueh  marriage  (s.  36).   Sver^  person  knowingly  and 
wilfully  making  any  fUse  declaration,  or  signii^  aay  falne 
notiea  or  oertifioate  required  by  this  act,  for  the  purpose  of 
procniring  any  marriage,  and  every  psnon  forbidding  (he 
lasue  of  any  superintendent  registrarni  certificate  by  mUely 
representing  himself  or  hers^  to  bea  person  whose  cotsspnt 
to  sueh  mamage  la  required  by  law,  knowing  auckt  repre- 
sentation to  bo  nlse,  is  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  perjury  (a. 
38).    If  any  penon  knowingly  and  wilfully  lutermarry 
utider  the  provisionB  of  this  set, — in  any  place  other  tban  the 
church,  cMpel,  registered  building  or  office,  or  place  speci- 
fied in  the  notice  and  oeriifieate,— or  without  due  notice  lo 
the  superintendent  registrar,— or  witlwut  certificate  of  nottee 
duly  issued,— (V  without  licence,  in  case  a  licence  ia  neces- 
sary,— or  in  the  absence  of  a  registrar,  where  the  presence  of 
a  registrar  or  superintendent  registrar  is  necessary,  the  mar- 
riage of  such  petw>n%  except  in  certain  excepted  cases,  u 
null  and  void  (s.  4S);  at  under  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76,  a.  22,  t 
marriage  woukt  not  be  void  unless  both  parties  knovingW 
and  wilftdly  ooneuind  in  marrying  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  4tnd  SBotion.   If  any  valid  marriage  be  hsi 
under  the  pnvisions  of  this  act  by  means  of  any  wilTulh 
false  notice,  pertiflcate,  or  declaration  made  by  eitfa^ 
party  to  such  marriage,  aa  to  «ny  matters  to  whidt  a  notice, 
oertifioate,  or  deelaiation  is  required,  the  attorney -general 
or  solicitor-general  may  sue  for  a  forfeiture  of  all  estate 
and  interest  in  any  property  aeoraing  to  the  offendm;; 
parly  by  sueh  marriage  (s.  43).   Consmt  So  marriage  mar 
be  withdrawn  upon  good  reason ;  but  it  would  rather  appear 
that  this  eannot  be  done  merely  because  the  parent  or 
guurdian  has  changed  his  mind.   The  question  of  consent 
ia  not  however  of  sueh  vital  importance  aa  under  the  first 
Marriage  Aet  (26  Geo.  11.,  c.  83.  s.  1 1),  which  made  mti- 
lii^aa  without  consent  of  parents,  be.  absoluteiy  void. 
Under  4  Qeo.  IV.,  e.  76,  s.  SS,  and  6  fie  f  Wm.  IV^  c  (fS, 
s.  43,  a  &lse  statement  as  to  consent  subjects  the  ftaudulent 
party  to  the  penalties  of  pwjury,  and  to  a  foifeitUTe  of  all 
esiate  and  interest  in  any  properties  oeeruing  by  the  mar- 
riage, but  leaves  the  marriage  itself  in  full  force. 

liiese  statutes  do  not  extend  to  marriages  contracted  oat 
of  England,  or  to  tnarriages  of  the  royal  fhmily,  which  are 
regulated  by  a  partionlar  statute,  13  George  III.,  e.  1 1. 

Befbre  1835  marriagea  within  the  prohibited  d^^rees  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity  were  valid  until  annulled  by  a 
declaratory  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  eourt,  after  which 
they  became  void  ab  initio,  and  the  issue  of  such  marriagn 
were,  by  such  sentence,  rendered  illegitimate ;  and  the 
law  is  still  so  with  respect  to  personal  iocapaciiy  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  contract.  But  as  the  eedesiaatical  court 
could,  professedly,  only  proceed  pro  taktte  amwug,  and  its 
authority  to  annul  an  incestuous  muriagB  was  founded 
upon  the  duty  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  incestuons  inter- 
course, the  power  of  annulling  the  marriage  ceased  upon 
the  death  of  either  of  the  parties.  The  validity  of  such 
marriage,  and  the  Intimacy  of  the  issue,  depended  there- 
fore upon  the  contingency  of  a  suit  being  instituted  and 
a  sentence  pronounced,  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife.  But  now.  by  6  and  •  Will  IV.,  c.  54,  all 
marriages  thermfter  celebrated  between  persons  within  the 

firohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  are  abso- 
titely  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  And,  eveo  at 
common  law,  a  marriage  contracted  while  there  is  a  fbrmer 
wife  or  husband  alive  is  ipso  facto  void,  without  any  decia- 
ratory  sentence. 

Generally  speaking,  a  marrii^,  valid  aoeonUai;  to  the 
law  of  the  country  in  wMeh  it  was  contracted,  is  vsUi  in 
every  other  country.  This  mle  is  however  snltject  to  some 
exceptions,  as  where  marriages,  contracted  according  to  the 
law  of  the  country  (lae  toa),  are  coiisidnod,  in  the  coarts 
in  which  their  validity  happens  to  be  contested,  as  con- 
tracted in  violation  of  some  principle  of  natund  tel^ion 
or  morality,  or  as  where,  in  Persia  or  Turkey,  a  msi 
marries  a  second  wife  m  the  lifetime  of  the  first. 

A  constitution  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  restored  is 
476  by  the  emperor  Zeno  (CotL,  lib.  5,  tit  <7, 1.  5),  enabled 
the  husband  of  a  concnbina  who  bad  children  by  her, 
without  having  had  any  child  ex  justis  nuptiis,  to  raise  the 
conoubina  to  the  dignity  of  justa  uxor,  and  to  eon<er  on 
those  children  the  privilege  of  children  born  ex  justis  nup- 
tiis, though  actually  born  ex  eoncubinatu.  '  Divi  Constan* 
tini,  qui  venerandfi  Ghrfatianomm  fide  Romanam  muoivit 
imperium,  super  ingenvif  eoaeulbUiis  du«eiidi<  uoiilni^ 
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SJdiB  quiaetiam  ex  iuden,  vel  ante  aatrimoniuio,  vel 
postea  progenilis,  tuii  ae  legitimii  babendis,  EacratiMimam 
constitutioiieiQ  renovanteit  jubemus  eos,  qui  ante  hauo 
legem,  ingenuaruoi  mulierum  nuptiis  minimd  interceden- 
tibue,  eleoto  contubernio.  cujualibet  sexiu  alios  piooreave- 
rint :  quibus  nulU  videlioet  uxor  est,  uuHa  ex  juato  matri- 
monio  legitima  [ffoles  suscepta:  si  volueriat  eas  uxores 
ducere,  qus  an  tea  fuerant  eoncubinn  turn  cotyuium  Legi- 
timutu  oum  higusmodi  muliaribus  ingenuia  (ut  diotaui  est) 
posse  contraher^  quam  flljos  utriuaque  lexus  ex  sarundein 
mulierum  priore  contubernio  procreatos,  mox  postquam 
nuptisD  cum  matribus  eorum  ftierint  eelebratn.  suos  patri, 
et  in  potesute  fieri:  et  cum  bis.  qui  posiea  ex  eodem 
natrimoQio  suecepti  fueriat,  vel  solos  (si  nuUus  alius  deiode 
nascatur)  lam  ex  testamento  voleutibus  patribus  etiam  ex 
integro  succedere.  quam  ab  'intestato  petere  faereditatem 
puternam,  &c.' 

This  was  earned  still  further  «h«i  murisgfl  ms  invested 
with  a  religious  character.  Its  efficacy  as  a  Bacrament  was 
regarded  as  so  powerful,  as  to  have  a  retrospective  operation 
upon  children  born  at  a  timo  when  there  was  no  sem-^ 
blance  or  intention  of  marriage  of  any  kind,  provided  that 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  there  existed  no  impediment  to  the 
marriage  of  the  parents.  Alexwider  III.,  who  filled  lite 
papai  chair  ftom  1169  to  llSl,  pronounces  that  *Taata  est 
vis  matrimonii,  ut  qui  antea  sunt  genlti,  post  contractum 
matriraunium,  legitimi  babeantur.'  Exireamg^  cap.  6,  *  Qui 
filii  sunt  legit.'  (Polhier,  Traiti  du  Contrat  de  Manage.) 
This  modification  of  the  law  of  legitimacy,  though  fre- 
quently recommended  by  the  olergy,  was  never  adopted  in 
England  by  the  laity.  It  is  however  the  law  of  Scotland 
and  of  France,  and  of  most  other  Catholic  countries. 

MARRIAGE,  ROMAN.  The  riabt  conception  of  the 
Roman  institution  of  marriage  ana  of  its  legal  conse- 
quences is  essential  to  enable  us  to  approximate  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  old  Uoraaa  PoUty. 

Children  were  in  the  powwof  their  fotber  [Biiancipatio] 
only  when  they  were  the  offtpring  of  a  1^1  marriage 
(justn  nuptite,  or  justum  matrimonium).    The  cases  of 
legitimation  and  adoption  need  not  be  considered  here.  To 
constitute  such  a  legal  marriage  there  must  be  between  the 
parties  eonnubium,  the  nature  of  which  condition  is  best 
explained  by  an  example: — Between  a  Roman  citizen  and 
the  daughter  of  a  Roman  citizen  there  was  conniUnumt  and 
aa  a  consequence  the  children  of  such  marrisge  wen 
Roman  citizens,  and  in  the  power  of  their  fiither.  Between 
a  Roman  citizen  and  a  female  slave  (ancilla)  there  was  no 
co/mubium,  and  consequently  the  children  which  sprung 
from  such  a  union  were  not  Roman  citizens.  Whenever 
there  was  uo  connubimh  the  children  fallowed  the  coudiiion 
of  the  mother:  when  there  vaa  ooimtMmn,  they  followed 
the  condition  of  the  fkther.   Various  degrees  of  consangui- 
nity, as  the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  prevented  connu- 
biim  between  parties  in  such  a  relation.    After  the 
emperor  Claudius  had  married  Agrippina,  bis  brother's 
daughter,  such  relationship  was  no  longer  an  impediment 
to  a  legal  marriage ;  but  the  licence  was  carried  no  further 
than  the  tema  of  the  decretum  of  the  senate  warranted, 
and  the  marriage  of  an  uncle  vilh  his  sister's  daughter  re- 
mained, ad  before,  an  ill^al  union.    (Tacit.,  Annals,  xii.  7  \ 
Gaius,  i.  »•  6?>>   Further,  to  constitute  a  legal  marriage, 
the  two  parties  must  be  of  sufflcieut  bodily  maturity ;  both 
parties  also  mustoonseni,  if  they  are  c^wble  of  giving  a 
legal  consent  (aui  juris);  or  if  not,  their  pareuto  murt 
consent. 

The  ceremonial  parts  of  the  mamage  were  of  three  kmds» 
by  any  one  of  wbwh  the  wife  was  said  to  cone  into  the 
Itand  of  the  husband  (in  manum).  and  to  occupy  the  legal 
relation  of  a  daughter.   A  woman  who  lived  for  me  year 
with  a  man  without  interruption  became  his  wife  by  virtue 
of  this  cohabitation  (ususj.   As  in  the  ease  of  all  moveables, 
by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  one  year's  enjoyment  of 
a  tiling  transferred  the  ownership  of  it,  so  by  one  year's 
uninterrupted  cohabitation  the  husband  aoquired  that  in- 
terest in  the  wife  which  was  the  reeult  of  poroplete  mar- 
riage. The  Twelve  Tables  provided  that  if  the  wife  wisjied 
to  avoid  the  legal  effect  of  this  cohabitation,  it  waa  only 
necessary  to  absent  lurself  from  liec  husband  for  three 
nights  during  the  year,  vhtob  would  bo  a  sufficient  legal 
iatarruption  to  the  uaus.  In  the  time  of  Gaiua  this  part  of 
the  old  law  had  been  partly  abolidied  1^  oDaotuentak  and 
badpartly  &llen into oisnse^ 
Xha  Con&riwatia^  ao  called  bom  tb*  wa  of  ft  loaf  of 


bread  on  the  occasion,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  naturo 
of  a  religious  ceremony,  and  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Qaius.  It  appears  that  certain  offices,  such  as  that  of 
Flamen  Dialia,  could  be  held  only  by  those  who  were  born  of 
parents  who  had  been  married  by  the  ceremony  of  Confar- 
ceatio.   (Gains,  1 1 12 ;  Tacit.,  Ann^  iv.  16.) 

The  Coemptio  was,  in  form,  a  sale  (mancipatio)  before 
five  witnesses.  [Mancipiuh.]  The  Coemptio  might  be 
made  either  between  a  woman  and  her  intended  hiuband, 
in  which  case  she  beeame,  in  contemplation  of  law,  his 
daughter,  or  between  a  woman  and  a  stranger  (Bdueiea 
causa),  which  was  a  necessary  legal  pro(«8d  in  case  a 
woman  wished  to  change  one  gutfrdian  for  another,  or  to 
acquire  the  privilege  of  making  a  will.  For  until  the  se- 
nascultum  passed  in  the  time  or  Hadrian  no  woman  could 
make  a  testamentary  disposition  (with  the  exception  of 
certain  privileged  persons),  unless  she  had  contracted  the 
Coemptio.  that  is,  had  been  sold,  and  then  resold  and  ma- 
numitted. The  Coemptio,  being  effected  by  manoipatio, 
worked  a  le^  change  of  status  (Dig.,  iv.,  tit  5,  s.  1),  or 
diminutio  eapitit;  and  it  was  the  least  of  the  three  kinds 
of  dimittuHo  eapittM,  or  that  by  which  a  person  underwent 
no  changB  in  his  civil  oapaoity,  except  the  being  transferred 
into  another  £imily.  (Paulus,  Dig.,  iv.,  tit.  5,  s.  II .)  This 
explanation  will  render  intelligible  the  passage  of  Cicero 
on  the  testamentary  power  of  women  {Topic,  4\  taken  in 
eonnootion  with  Claius  {L,  s.  115,  &c.).  The  essays  of  Hoff- 
mann and  Savigny  in  the  *  Zeitschrift  fur  GesGhichtlit^he 
Rechtswissenschaft,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  809,  &e.,  may  also  be  read 
with  advantage. 

A  gift  fhim  husband  to  wife,  or  from  vrifb  to  husband, 
was  void  (with  some  fbw  exceptions).  The  transaction  was 
the  same  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  The  Donatio  mortis 
oausfi,  or  divortii  caussA,  in  contemplation  of  death,  or  in 
eonsideration  of  divorce,  was  a  valid  gift. 

Tbers  could  be  no  iIm  (marriage  portion),  unless  there 
was  jnstum  matrimoniam.  The  term  do§  •  comprehended 
both  what  the  wife  brought  to  the  hustmnd  on  her  own 
account,  and  what  waa  given  or  eontracted  to  be  given  by 
any  other  person,  in  consideration  and  fbr  the  purposes  of 
the  marrisLge.  (.Dig.,  xxiii.,  tit.  3,  s.  76.)  When  the  dot 
came  from  the  wifb's  fkther,  it  was  called  prqfectieia,  but 
when  from  any  other  person,  aditentieia.  It  was  a  general 
rule  that  the  dot  advmtida  remained  with  the  husband, 
unless  there  was  some  agreement  to  the  contrary,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  dot  rtceptieia.  What  came  into  the  hus- 
band's possession,  not  as  dot,  was  included  in  the  term 
Paraphema  (irapd^tpva),  or  Paraphernalia,  and  did  not 
become  the  property  of  the  huelKind.  All  kinds  of  pro- 
perty eould  be  the  subject  of  dot.  If  they  were  things  that 
could  be  estimated  by  number,  weight,  and  measure  (res 
fungibilesX  the  husband  took  them,  subject  to  the  liability, 
in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  of  restoring  things 
to  the  same  number,  weight,  and  measure.  Things  given 
as  dot  might  be  ^*alued  or  not  valued :  in  case  they  were 
valued,  the  complete  ownership  of  them  passed  to  the  hus- 
band, inasmuch  as  the  valuation  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sale, 
and  the  husband  could  dispose  of  the  things  as  he  pleased, 
subject  .only  to  the  Uability  of  restoring  their  value,  in  case 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  If  the  things  were  not 
valued,  and  any  loss  ensued,  without  the  fault  or  culpable 
neglect  of  the  husband,  the  loss  fell  on  the  wifb.  In  the 
case  of  things  which  were  not  fungibiles  or  not  valued,  the 
ownership  during  the  marriage  might  be  considered  as  in 
the  husband,  and  as  returning  to  tne  wife  on  t(ie  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage.  In  suon  a  case  the  husband  could 
manage  the  wife's  property  as  his  own;  he  enjoyed  the 
profiu  of  it  during  the  marriage,  and  could  sell  it.  With 
some  exceptions  however  he  could  not  sell  or  dispose  of  the 
wife's  immoveable  properly  winch  was  included  in  the  Atw 
(dotale  praedium).  (Oaius,  ii.,  s.  63:  7n«/t'f.,  ii.,  tit  8.)  The 
portion  became  the  husband's  on  tne  solemnization  of  the 
marriage,  and  he  had  the  profits  of  it  during  the  marriage. 
In  the  case  of  divorce  the  portion,  or  a  part  of  it  according  to 
circumstances,  was  restored.  In  case  the  wife  died  during  the 
subsistence  of  a  marriage,  part  returned  to  her  father,  and 
part  remained  to  the  children  of  the  marriage,  if  any;  but 
11  might,  by  the  terms  of  tbe  marriase  contract,  become 
the  husbandy  even  if  there  were  no  ^ildren  of  the  mar- 
riage. As  to  the  portion  tit  the  wife,  whatever  might  liavo 
hem  wiginally  the  rights  of  the  husband  over  it  by  virtue 
of  the  marriage^  it  waa  in  later  times  the  subject  the 
evpraia  atipulatieDa  of  the  marriage  Mttle^CTIie:^p^ 
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lions  of  law  whiota  now  on  tlw  snbj«et  of  tiw  db*  v«e 
numerous  and  soinettnM  difficult 

In  enumeratUK  the  modai  by  which  a  nun  maj  acquire 
property  ptr  untvtnitatem,  Oaiut  mentioni  marriage,  by 
which  a  woman  cornea  tn  manum  viri,  and  he  obaerrei  that 
mil  things  paia  to  the  husband.  The  meaning  of  this  pas- 
iBge  is  perhaps  not  quite  certain;  but  it  is  partly  explained 
by  what  has  been  already  said. 

{Dig.  '23.  tit.  3,  'De  Jure  Dotium tit.i^ '  Do  Fundo  dotali  ;* 
Ulpian,  Frag.  vU  *  De  Dotibui ;'  Thibaut,  Syttem  dtt  Pfm- 

MARROW,  oc  MEDULLA,  is  the  fat  contained  in  the 
osseous  tubes  and  oells  of  tbe  bonea.  [Bons.]  It  consists 
of  an  oily  fluid,  contained  in  minute  Tesiclea,  which  are 
usually  collected  into  bunches  and  enclosed  in  spaces  sui^ 
rounded  by  bony  vall».  It  it  most  abundant  in  the  cavitiM 
of  the  long  bones,  and  in  the  iponnr  tissue  of  their  aitionlar 
extremitiea,  and  of  the  aihort  rounoed  bones. 

Spinal  marrow  and  medulla  spinalis  are  names  some- 
times applied  to  the  spinal  chord.  [Nertbs^ 

MAJtRU'BlUM  VULGA'RE  (White  Horehound),  a 
biennial  or  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  common  by  road- 
sides, the  officinal  part  of  which  is  tbe  leaves ;  these  are  to 
be  collected  without  the  stalks.  They  are  of  a  whitiah- 
erey  woolly  appearance,  possessed  of  a  faint  odour,  which 
becomes  less  by  drying,  and  a  bitter  sharp  taste.  Ten 
pounds  of  leaves  yield  four  pounds  of  extract  Their  chief 
constituents  are  a  bitta  extractive,  with  a  volatile  oil,  and 
probably  some  astringent  matter. 

White  horehound,  when  young,  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  many  other  labiate  plants,  particularly  the  BalloU 
nigra,  or  black  hmhound,  which  poiseasea  a  disagreeable 
omiu.  The  medi<»iial  properties  of  horehound  an  very 
insignificant,  being  donuloent;  slightly  tonic,  and  astringent 
As  a  popular  remedy,  it  eujoys  great  fevour  in  many  pul- 
monary oomplainta;  but  the  preparations  vended  under  the 
name  of  horehound  often  contain  more  efficient  ingredients, 
to  which  thev  owe  their  success. 

MARS,  tne  planet  which  comes  next  to  the  earth,  in 
order  of  dUtance  from  the  aun,  is  a  brilliant  star  of  a  slightly 
red  tint  On  examination  in  a  telescope,  this  colour  is  found 
to  belong  to  parts  of  tbe  surfbce  of  the  planet  which  have 
been  conjectured  to  be  land ;  the  rest,  which  appears  some- 
what green,  being  supposed  to  be  sea.  Certain  white  spots, 
which  appear  at  each  pole  after  the  winter  of  its  hemisphere, 
and  disan»ear  durii^  its  summn.  have  been  ootyeotured 
to  be  snow.  Tlw  qipareut  diameter  of  llaia  whs  fhnu 
3^-6  to  18''-28.  being  6''-29  when  the  planet  is  at  its  mean 
distanee  from  the  earth.  The  real  diameter  is  '517  of  that 
of  the  earth,  or  about  4100  miles;  Its  bulk  is  '1366  of  that 
of  the  eartl^  and  its  mass  is  -0000003927  of  tint  of  the  itm, 
or  about  the  2546000th  part 

The  planet  revolves  on  its  axis  io  24>>  SS"  21>*3,  and  the 
axis  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  30"  IB'  lO'^'B.  Its  light  and 
beat  are  43  per  cent  of  those    the  earth. 

Elements    the  Orbit  qfMart. 

Epoch  1799,  December  31, 12i>mean  astronomical  time 
at  SeebergJ 

Semiaxis  migor  1*5836923,  that  of  the  earth  being  as- 
sumed as  the  unit 

Ktcentricity  '0933070 ;  its  secular  increase  (w  increaae  in 
100  years) '000090176. 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  eeliptie  l*Sl'6'''2;  its 
secular  alteration  insensible. 

Longitudes  from  the  mean  equinox  of  the  epoch  (].)  of 
the  ascending  node  47**  59'38"'4;  its  secular  increase  (com- 
hined  with  the  precession)  2500";  (2.)  of  the  perihelion 
332°  22'  51";  its  secular  increase  (combined  with  the  pre- 
cession) C582";  (3.)  of  the  planet  (mean)  232°  33'  a3"-2. 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  one  mean  solar  day,  31'26"*655 ; 
in  365|  days  689100'''739 ;  sidereal  revolution  686*9796458 
mean  solar  days. 

MARS,  or  MAYORS  (called  Mamers  in  the  Oscan 
language),  the  god  of  war  amons  the  Romans,  generally 
considered  as  correspondinjr  to  tne  Greek  Are§.  He  was 
also  colled  Marspater  or  Marspiter  (QelUv.  12),  and  was 
wontbipped  in  peace  under  the  name  of  Quirtnus,  and  in 
war  under  that  of  Gradivus.  There  was  a  temple  in  Rome 
sacied  to  Quirinus,aod  another  outside  die  city,  in  which  he 
was  worshipped  under  tbe  name  of  Gradivus,  on  tiie  Appian 
Way,  near  the  gate  C^na  (Servius  on  Mneid,  i.  896). 
According  to  tradition,  Romulua  was  the  aoa  of  Han> 


Rea  Silvia';  and  k  VM  periiipa  nring  to  his  nemg  ttie  tute- 
lar god  of  tbe  Ronnas  that  tbe  husbandmen  vers  accus- 
tomsd,  acGMdinR  to  Cato  {De  Re  Biut^  c  141),  to  present 
their  prayers  to  this  deity,  when  they  purified  their  fields  by 
perfivining  the  sacrifice  called  euovetaurilia,  which  ron- 
sisted  of  a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull.  He  is  also  called  by 
CtLto,  Mars  Silvanus  (c  83).  According  to  a  principle  tc 
Roman  mythology,  by  which  a  male  and  a  female  deity  are 
always  supposed  to  preside  over  tbe  sane  object  of  frar 
or  desire,  the  Roniana  had  a  goddess  of  mr  called 

BiLLONA. 

A  round  shield  (aneile)t  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  shield  of  Mara,  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  faearen 
during  tbe  reign  of  Numa,  and  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  Salii,  the  priests  of  Mars.  Eleven  other  shidds  were 
made  like  it,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  atolen. 

The  flcit  month  (Martins)  of  \be  old  Roman  year,  vhicb 
consisted  of  ten  months  only,  derived  ita  name  ftom  Uia 
god. 

Harsis  generally  represented  with  aboard,  but  in  othec 
respects  like  tbe  Greek  Ares,  and  is  frequently  placed  m 
tbe  same  group  with  Rea  Silvia.  (Miiller,  Arehtvoiogie  Jtr 
Kwui,ja.  492.)   For  the  Greek  god  of  war.  sea  Aus- 

MAKSA'LA,  a  town  at  tbe  western  extremity  of  SiciIt, 
built  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Lilybosum,  the  port  of 
which  is  filled  up.  There  is  however  good  ancfaorage,  shel- 
tered by  a  small  island  which  lies  off  the  coast,  and  wfaieh 
is  mentioned  in  tbe  history  of  the  si^  of  Lilyboeum  by  the 
Romans. 

The  present  town  of  Marsala,  which  was  built  by  the 
Saracens,  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  belongs  lo 
the  intendenza  or  iwovince  of  TrapanL  [TRARairi.j  Tbe 
country  around  produces  very  good  white  wio^  which 
is  prejjMred  for  exportation  by  an  Englisfa  mercanrife  house 
esUblished  there,  and  is  known  by  tbe  name  cdT  Marsala. 
It  is  exported  in  great  qoantities  to  Hilta,  and  also  to 
England.  There  are  very  fbw  remains  of  antiqalty,  ex- 
cept some  tracea  of  ftmner  aquedncta  and  tomba  aeattemt 
about  the  country. 

MARSAN,  a  subdivision  of  Gaso^e,  in  France,  gov 
included  in  the  departinent  of  I^ndes.  Mont  de  Hanaa 
was  its  capital.  [F^nce;  CUnsHn  xt  GASCoen; 
Landks.I 

MARSDEN,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  Orienlal 
scholar,  was  bixii  in  Dublin,  on  the  I6th  of  November, 
1794.  He  was  vt  a  Deibyshire  family  which  had  settled  tn 
Irriand  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  John 
Marsden,  his  fitfber,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  origioid 
setUen,  and  was  established  in  Dublin  as  a  merchant  on  i 
large  scale.  The  subject  of  thu  article  was  his  tenth  chtE 
After  going  tlurough  the  usual  course  of  classical  educatiw 
in  tbe  schools  of  Dublin,  he  was  about  to  be  entered  ai 
Tirinity  Goll^e  with  a  view  to  the  church,  when  bis  destiniet 
led  him  to  take  a  very  different  course.  His  eldest  brother 
had  before  proceeded  to  Bencoolen  as  a  civil  servant  of  tbe 
East  India  Company ;  and  sending  home  a  very  &vourable 
account  of  his  prospects,  the  father  was  induced  to  appir 
far  another  appointment  in  the  same  quarter  for  William, 
which  proved  successful.  He  was  accordingly  removed 
from  school,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1771,  when 
be  was  but  IS  years  of  age,  he  em  bark  en  for  India,  and 
arrived  at  Bencoolen  in  May  of  the  same  year.  Hen 
his  assiduity,  intelligence,  and  integrity  quidcly  secured 
to  him  sudi  distinction  as  a  small  estaUishment  and 
community  aflforded.  He  became  first  sub-secretaTy, 
and  soon  after  principal  secretary  to  the  go^■emmcnl.  The 
duties  of  these  stations  were  not  very  laborious,  and  afforded 
ample  leisure  for  study  and  inquiry.  Mr.  Marsden  masterr-i 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  country,  the  Malay,  and  a: 
the  same  time  laid  in  that  stock  of  local  knowledge  vhkt. 
being  embodied  afterwards  in  his  publications,  was  lis 
foundation  of  his  fitme  as  a  writer. 

Mr.  Marsden's  whole  stay  in  Sumatra  did  not  exteed 
eight  years,  but  bow  well  and  diligently  he  emplovvd  this 
brief  period  can  only  be  sufficiently  appreciated  by  ihoae 
who,  like  the  writn  of  this  artide,  have  been  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits.  But  be  fblt  that  his  powers  were  wasted 
in  the  narrow  field  in  which  they  were  exereavd.  and  ho 
determined  ufion  an  experiment,  ususl  in  audi  s  case  as  his, 
that  of  returning  to  England  to  push  his  fortune.  He  felt 
that,  at  all  events,  literary  leisure,  independence,  and  a 
congenial  climate  would  be  assured^  himbvithb  step. 

mving  this  olgeet  Bi^im»ii  tM^I^'S^'S^^ewi*  in  the 
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■umuier  of  1779,  ud  in  the  tut  days  of  the  same  year 
Brrived  in  England,  with  vood  health,  hut  with  a  very 
trifling  income  of  a  fev  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  first 
attempt  was  to  procure  a  small  post  under  the  government; 
but,  failing  in  this,  he  resolved  on  a  literary  retirement, 
aod  on  supplying  the  want  of  wealth  by  a  prudent  economy ; 
and  if  he  afterwards  abandoned  this  course,  his  depvture 
from  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  of  his  own  seeking. 
Shortly  after  bis  return  to  En^and  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and.  at  his  philoso- 
phical breakfosts  met  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  Solauoer,  Mas- 
kelyne,  Dalrymple,  Rennell,  and  HaiweL  He  soon  be- 
came a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  eventually  of  almost 
evezy  learned  or  seientiflo  souety  of  eminence  in  the  king- 
dom. Hb  literary  reputation  was  insured  by  the  publica- 
tion, in  1 782,  of  the  well-known  '  History  of  Sumatra.*  This 
work,  which  has  come  to  a  third  edition,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  German,  has  maintained  its 
reputation  with  the  public  for  the  long  period  of  56  years. 
It  has  the  peculiar  impress  of  Mr.  Marsden's  mind,  strong 
sense,  truthfulness,  and  caution.  In  so  &r  as  our  language 
at  least  is  concerned,  it  may  be  cousidered  as  the  first  book 
of  Oriental  travels  which,  with  a  thorough  and  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  local  details,  combines  philosophy, 
science,  and  a  liberal  acquaintance  with  letteru-  For  14 
years  after  his  return  to  England  Mr.  Marsden's  time  was 
devoted  wholly  to  literature  and  science ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner it  was  his  fixed  intention  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  1782  he  had  resisted  the  temptation  of  going  to 
India  with  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  the  lucrative 
office  of  secretary ;  and,  in  1787,  the  certaintv,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  leading  parlies  at  the  India  House,  of  be- 
comins  an  East  India  Director.  In  1795  howe\-er,  invited 
by  Earl  Spencer,  on  the  recommendation  of  bis  intimate 
friend,thecelebTatedgeographer,Major  Rennell,  he  accepted 
the  situation  of  second  secretary ;  and  in  due  course  of  time 
the  secretary  of  the  little  Bencoolen  government,  and  the 
author  of  the  '  History  of  Sumatra'  became  chief  secretary 
to  the  British  board  of  Admiralty,  with  the  war  saluy  of 
4000/,  per  annum.  In  this  matter  however  it  is  evioent 
that  Mr.  Marsden  rather  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends 
than  consulted  his  own  inclination.  No  man  at  the  same 
time  could  be  better  fitted,  by  diligence,  official  training, 
integrity,  and  general  intelligence,  to  discharge  the  various 
functions  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  and  he  did 
so  discharge  them  for  a  period  of  12  years,  greatly  to  his 
own  honour  and  the  public  advantage.  This  period  too 
comprehended  the  most  eventful  and  glorious  in  the  history 
of  the  British  navy,  for  it  embraced  the  victories  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  Camperdowu,  the  Nile,  and  Trafalgar.  In 
1807  Mr.  Marsden,  whose  health  b^an  to  suffer  severely 
by  the  laborious  discharge  of  the  very  onerous  duties  of  his 
offic^  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  secretaryship  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  retired  ou  a  pension  of  2500^  per  annum. 
The  flrstsolid  fruits  of  Mr.  Marsden's  leisure  were  the  publi- 
cation, in  ISl  2,  of  his  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay 
langw^^  the  most  difficult,  elaborate,  and,  we  may  perhaps 
add,  the  most  likely  to  endure  of  his  literary  labours.  A 
portion  of  the  materials  he  had  of  course  brought  with  him 
from  Sumatra,  and  we  find  him  engaged  in  the  compila« 
tion  of  the  Dictionary  as  far  back  as  1786.  The  eventual 
publication  of  these  works  however  did  uot  take  place  until 
33  years  after  he  had  quitted  Sumatra,  and,  consequently, 
after  he  had  ceased  to  receive  any  assistance  from  native 
instructors.  When  we  consider  therefore  the  accuracy  and 
erudition  by  which  they  are  so  eminently  characterised, 
we  must  look  upon  them  as  affiur^hig  the  highest  proofr  of 
happy  industry  and  acuteness. 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty-six  years,  they  still  ccntinu^ 
as  they  are  likely  long  to  continue,  the  only  standard  works 
on  Malayan  philology.  Translations  of  them  have  been 
made,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Netherland  government, 
both  into  the  French  and  Dutch  languages.   In  1817  1^ 

Kuhlished  his  'Translation  of  the  celebraled  Travels  of 
[arco  Polo.*  The  translation  has  been  made  with  Mr. 
Marsden's  accustomed  accuracy,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
commentary  far  more  ^-aluable  than  tlie  translation  itself. 
In  1 823  he  published  the  first  part,  and  in  1 823  the  second, 
of  his  '  Numismata  Orientalia,  or  Description  of  Eastern 
Coins,*  a  valuable  collection  of  which  hau  fallen  into  his 
hands-  by  purchase.  This  is  a  work  of  great  care  and  learn- 
ing, in  whichj  as  well  as  in  some  nspeots  in  the  compilatiMi 


of  the  Malayan  Dictionary,  he  bad  the  invaluable  assist- 
ance of  his  learned  relative  Sir  Charles  Wilkins.  In  1833, 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  Mr.  Marsden  published  his  last 
work,  comprising  three  Essays,  the  longest,  most  elaborate, 
and  important  of  which  is  on  the  Polynesian  or  Eostlnsular 
Languages,  a  subject  which  had  long  engaged  his  attention 
and  was  a  great  favourite  with  him.  He  was  indeed  the 
first  that  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Sanscrit  words  in  all  the  cultivated  Polynesian  languages, 
and  also  the  singular  etoinexion  which  exists  among  these 
languages  themselves,  extending  Tnm  Madagascar  to  Easter 
Island.  In  1B31  Mr.  Marsden  voluntarily  relinquished  his 
pension  to  the  pnblk),  an  act  of  liber^ity  and  generosity 
which,  at  fho  time,  had  no  example,  and  has  bad  very  few 
since.  It  met,  as  it  well  deserved,  iha  warmest  applause  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1 834,  feeling,  as  he  himself 
says,  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  he  determined  in  bis 
life-time  to  bestow  his  rich  collection  of  coins  and  medals 
and  his  extensive  library  of  books  and  Oriental  manu- 
scripts in  such  a  manner  as  would  make  them  most  ser- 
viceable to  the  public.  The  coins  and  medals  he  gave  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  his  library  to  the  newly-founded 
King^s  College.  In  1833  he  had  a  slight  apoplectic  attack, 
and  in  1834  and  IS35  a  second  and  third.  These  greatly 
enfeebled  his  body,  leaving  him  however  in  the  entire  pos- 
session of  his  memwy.  The  final  and  &tal  attack  did  not 
take  place  until  the  6th  of  October,  1836,  when,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  moming,  after  passing  a  tranquil  nigh^  he 
gently  expired,  hardly  uttering  a  groan,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  a  happy,  prosperous,  and  well-spent  life.  Agreeably 
to  his  own  directions,  he  was  interred  in  the  i^metery  at 
Kensal  Green.  In  1807,  shortly  after  quitting  the  Admi- 
ralty, Mr.  Marsden  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  old 
and  intimate  fi-iend  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wilkins ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  ^reat  disparity  in  the  ages  of  the  parties, 
the  connexion,  wluch  lasted  near  thirty  years,  was  one  of 
much  satis&ction  and  happiness,  the  result,  on  both  ^ides, 
of  exemplary  prudence,  good  sense,  and  high  principle. 
His  widow  is  the  judicious  and  accomplished  editor  of  the 
'  Autobiographical  Hemw'  fhnn  which  we  have  extracted 
this  brief  aoeount,  and  which  has  been  printed  for  private 
eireulation  only,  and  not  published. 

MARSEILI^,  a  seaport  and  city  in  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Bouches  du  Kbdne. 
It  is  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  408  to  41 0  miles  in 
a  direct  line  south-south-east  of  Paris,  or  497  miles  by  the 
rood  through  Auxene,  ChSlons-sur-Sadne,  Lyon,  Valence, 
Avignon,  and  Aix,  in  43°  18'  N.  lat  and  5°  23'  E.  long. 

Marseille  was  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Phocsea 
(AwKoia),  a  Greek  town  which  was  a  member  of  the  Ionian 
confederation.  [Ionia.]  The  Phocnans  founded  several 
colonies  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  which 
Massilia,  as  the  latins  general^  wrote  it,  or  Massalia  (Hwr- 
ffoXta)  according  to  the  usual  Greek  orthography,  was  per- 
haps the  earliest,  as  it  certainly  was  the  most  important. 
Two  colonies  of  Fhocnans  successively  established  them- 
selves in  the  place,  the  first  about  b.c.  600,  while  Phocaoa 
was  yet  flourishing.  The  leader  of  this  original  colony, 
calleu  by  Aristotle  (*H  Mmraa\wT£v  UoXirtla,  quoted  in 
AtheniBUS  AnswMo^urrai,  hb.  x.)  Euxenus  (EvCcvor),  hav- 
ing found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Petta  (ntrra),  daughter  of 
Nanos  (Ncb-oc),  king  of  the  Segobrigians,  a  tribe  probably 
of  Ligurians  (Justin.,  Httt.,  c.  xliii.),  received  her  in  mar* 
riage,  and  also  permission  to  found  a  city.  The  circum- 
stsnces  are  related,  with  some  variation,  by  Justin. 

The  new  colony  was  early  involved  in  hostilities  wiUi  the 
native  tribes,  Ligurian  and  Celtic,  over  whom  the  Masai- 
lians  obtained  several  victories,  and  established  new  settle- 
ments along  the  coasts,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  subjec- 
tion. The  surrounding  barbarians  acquired  from  the  new 
settlers  some  of  the  arts  of  civilised  lifb:  they  learned  to 
prime  and  train  the  vine,  and  to  plant  the  olive.  The 
Massiliana  had  also  to  contend  with  the  power  of  the  Car- 
thaginians (the  commercial  rivaU  of  the  Greeks  in  western 
Europe),  whom  they  defeated  in  a  sea-flght  of  early  but 
uncertain  date.   (Thucyd»  lib.  i.,  o.  13.) 

The  second  colonization  of  Mauilia  took  place  about  &c. 
544,  on  occasion  of  the  Phocnans  quitting  their  native  city 
to  avoid  the  subjection  witii  which  they  were  threatened  by 
the  Persians.  Herodotus  does  not  notice  the  fact  of  any  of 
these  PhocBsns  settling  at  Marseille :  he  says  that  they 
sailed  to  Alalia  in  Corsica,  which  was  a  Pbocsan  colony, 
»d«Bm,a«di«»cy.  ^'".Sy^OS^te"'™ 
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uniting  igaintt  tlwfn.  b  great  in-Affht  took  plaae,  in 
which  the  piratM  obtained  a  dear-bought  victory.  Aftor 
thii  battle  they  left  Corsica  for  Rbegiuro.   (HaroiL,  i.  165- 

... 

The  Massilisn  conititution  was  aristocratic;  their  laws 
and  their  roligious  rites  wei-e  similar  to  those  of  the  lonians 
of  Asia.  The  worship  of  tho  Epbesian  Artemis,  or  Diana, 
was  cherished  with  peculiar  reverence,  both  in  Massilia 
itself  and  in  its  colonies.  The  governing  body  was  a  senate 
itrvvilptov)  of  600  persons,  ealwd  Tirauohi  (nfiaSxM).  who 
were  appointed  for  life.  This  senate  had  fifteen  president! 
(irpoi<n-wr«c),  who  formed  a  sort  of  eommittee,  by  which  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  government  was  mani^.  Of  thia 
eommittee  three  persons  possesded  the  chief  power.  The 
Timuohi  were  ehoien  fix)m  among  those  who  liad  children, 
imd  in  whose  (aroilies  the  right  of  citiientbip  had  been 
poasested  by  three  generations,  (Strabo,  lib.  iv.) 

Tht  Massilians,  like  the  Phocnana,  were  a  navnl  people ; 
they  bad  several  colonies  or  posts  on  the  coasts  both  of 
Graul.  Spain,  and  Italy:  as  Bmporium  ('EftwAffiovX  now 
Ampurias,  in  Spain  ;  Rbiie  Agatha  'Aya6^),  now 
Agde;  Tauroeis  (Taupiiic).  or  Tauroentium  (Towpoivnov), 
now  Tarente.  near  ).a  Cioiat;  Antipolis  {AvtIthXic),  now 
Aiitibes ;  Otbia  (OXeia),  perfaapa  the  port  and  oastle  of 
Leoube.  between  Hieres  and  St  Tropes;  and  Nicssa 
(Nwaw),  now  Nice.  Tbey  early  and  steadily  cultivated  an 
alliance  with  the  lUmans,  which  alltanoe  was  gradually 
converted  into  subjection.  In  the  civil  War  of  Porapey  end 
Cinar  they  embraced  the  party  ot  the  former ;  and  receiving 
L.  Domitius,  one  of  his  moat  lealons  partisans,  within  their 
walls,  ai^  appointing  him  governor  of  the  oily,  they  dosed 
their  gates  agointt  Ctesar,  under  pretence  of  preserving 
neutrality  (B.C.  49).  Cesar,  hastenmg  into  Spam  against 
Afranius  and  Petreius.  after  building  and  equipping  a  squa- 
dron with  marvellous  celerity,  left  his  lieutenant  C.  Tre- 
boniua  wttli  three  legions  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and 
appointed  O.  Brutus  to  rommand  his  fleet  In  the  first 
naval  encounter  the  townsmen  were  defeated,  with  the  low 
of  nine  vessels.  But  the  place  was  well  stored  with  warlike 
muchines;  and  the  townsmen  being  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  L.  Nasidienus,  who  was  sent  by  Pompey  to  their 
aid,  with  a  squadron  of  seventeen  ahipt,  they  refitted  their 
fleet,  and  put  to  sea  to  join  him  ;  but  the  confederate  fleet 
being  defeated  by  D.  Brutus,  and  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
nr^bines  which  Trebonius  had  prepared  for  the  attack  of 
the  oity  having  foiled,  they  were  induced  to  apply  for  an 
armistice:  ibis,  when  obtained,  tbey  violated  hyan  attack 
in  which  they  seriously  damaged  the  works  of  Trebonius  ; 
but  these  being  repaired,  they  again  implored  an  armistice ; 
and  on  Cesar's  return  from  his  victory  over  the  Pompeians 
in  Spain,  they  surrendered  to  him.  Cesar  did  not  reduce 
\hem  into  entire  subjection,  but  left  two  legions  in  garrison 
while  he  marched  forward  into  Italy.  (Geii,  De  Bm*  Civ., 
lib.  i.  34-36.  66,  57;  ii.  1-16,  22.)! 

The  municipal  j^vemmentof  Massilia  lamaincd  unal- 
tered, but  its  pc^itioal  iudependenca  was  virtually  over- 
thrown. The  attention  of  the  Hassiliant  was  now  more 
directed  to  literature  and  philosophy,  of  which  indeed  they 
wen  already  diligent  cultivators.  They  had  spread  through 
the  south  of  Gaul  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  written  cha* 
racter,  which  Cesar  found  in  use  among  the  Helvetii  (Zh 
Bell.  Gait.,  lib.  i.,  c.  29) ;  and  now  their  city  became  to  the 
west  of  Europe  what  Athena  was  to  the  east  The  moderate 
chaises  and  frugal  habit*  of  the  citizens  added  to  the 
advantages  of  the  place  as  a  place  of  study,  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Roman  youth  resorted  thither.  Cicero 
bos  recorded  in  the  strongest  language  the  praises  of  the 
Massilians  (Oral,  pro  L.  fJaecQ,  c  26).  Livy  has  put  a 
high  encomium  upon  them  into  the  mouth  of  a  Rhodian 
ambassador  (lib.  xuvii^  64) ;  and  Tacitus  (Agria^a  Vita, 
c.  4)  has  spoken  in  the  some  strain.  [Asricola.] 

For  nwre  than  three  eenturios  tho  history  af  Massilia  pre- 
sents no  event  of  interest  In  the  troubles  which  fallowed 
the  abdication  of  Dioelatian  and  Maximian,  the  latter  (a.d. 
310)  attempted  to  resume  tlie  purple  at  Aries,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  emperor  Constantino,  his  son-in-law;  but 
being  baffied  in  his  attempt  fled  to  Massilia.  which  be  vainly 
attempted  to  defend.  The  city  sturrenderedt  or  was  taken 
h^  Constantino,  and  Maximian  became  bis  own  execu- 
tioner. 

In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Massilia  repelled  the  attempt 
of  the  Visigolhic  king  Ataulphus,  to  take  possession 
(Photii,  Siafiotk.) ;  but  it  afterwards  lieeame  tno  prey  of 


Burgundians,  Vingothi,  and  Pranks,  It  wu  taken  ftom 
the  Franks  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  king  of  Italy. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  Marseille  <to 
which  we  may  now  give  its  modem  name),  was  ceded  with 
the  rest  of  Provence  by  Vitiges  the  Ostn^oth  to  the  Frunks, 
in  orda  to  secure  their  alliance  against  the  Eastern  em- 
peror Justiuian,  who  had  sent  Behtarius  to  conquer  Italy. 
While  under  the  Prankish  sceptre  the  town  suffered  frum 
the  Lombards,  who  socked  it  (Ln.  676X  and  tnm  the  Sara- 
cens, who  seised  it,  but  wen  quidily  dri%'an  from  it  by  the 
Franks*  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  In  the 
division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  among  hiit  descend- 
ants (aa  B56),  Marseille  was  included  m  the  kingdom  of 
Provencoh  under  Charies*  youngor  son  of  (he  emperor 
Lotbaire ;  and  afterwards  it  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Provenoe,  or  Bourg<^e Cis-jurane,  under  Boson  679). 
The  union  of  this  kingdom  with  that  of  Bourgogne  Trans- 
jurane  under  Rodolph  II.  (a.d.  930),  and  the  subsequenl 
acquisition  of  the  united  kingdoms  by  the  emperor  Cunrarl 
le  Salio  (a.d.  1033),  broaebt  Marseille  into  the  condition  ot 
a  remote  dependency  of  too  German  empire.  Durine  these 
changes,  IVom  the  tenth  century  Marseille  was  under  tbe 
immediate  dominion  of  its  own  viscounts. 

Tbe  Marseillois  appear  to  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  Crusades ;  and  in  the  third  Crusade,  several  aroMnieDU 
sailed  from  their  port  The  commerce  of  the  town  at  this 
time  was  great  and  the  townamen  were  in  league  with  some 
of  the  great  trading  cities  of  Italy  for  (he  purposes  of  trade 
or  of  defence.   In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
they  freed  themselves  from  feudal  sul^ection  to  ifaeir  vis- 
counts and  to  the  counts  of  Provence,  and  oi^nlsetl  them- 
selves into  a  municipal  republic,  under  a  chief  magistrate 
called  the  podeOat ;  but  in  a  few  years  they  were  deprived  of 
many  of  their  privilege  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Pro- 
vence, brother  of  Louis  iX.   It  was  from  Marseille  that 
Charles  set  sail  for  tbe  conquest  of  Naples.  The  troulAea  wYt'icU 
agitated  Provence  during  the  reigns  of  his  suoeessora  ma- 
terially diminished  the  population  of  Marseille;  and  as  the 
authority  of  the  emperor  m  Pro\'ence  had  ceased  to  exitf 
even  in  name,  the  country  wasexposed  to  the  inreeds  of  the 
Brigands,  who  had  risen  up  during  the  wars  of  the  Bnglub 
in  France  and  the  desolation  of  that  kingdom. 

In  the  contest  fbrthe  sovereignty  ofNaples  and  Prorenre, 
between  the  bouses  of  Anjou  and  tiiose  of  Durvzzo,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Aragon,  tbe  Marseillois  faithfully  adhered  to 
tho  house  of  Anjou,  and  rendered  signal  services  (o  their 
cause;  but  in  the  year  1421  the  town  was  taken  by  the  king 
of  Aragon,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  sacked  and  burned. 
It  was,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Aragonese  (a.d.  1 423),  fur- 
ther plundered  by  marauders  from  the  surroundinK  country. 
Tbe  town  recovered  however  from  this  severe  blow,  and 
became  the  ordinary  residence  of  Rtnt,  duke  of  Anjou  and 
Lorraine,  who  died  here,  a.d.  1480.  Upon  the  death  of 
Charles,  cmint  of  Maine,  successor  of  R£iw,  Marseille  came 
directly  under  the  government  of  the  French  crown,  to 
which  it  has  ever  since  remained  subject 

In  tbe  war  of  the  empemr  Charles  V.  vrith  Fran(ois  I. 
of  France,  the  Constable  Duke  of  Bourbon  [Bovkimx 
Charlks  n]  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Imperialists  besieged 
Marseille  (a.d.  1524),  but  was  bievely  repelled  by  tie 
townsmen.  In  the  year  1 536  the  town  was  ^in  unsuccess- 
fully attacked  by  the  Imperialista  under  Charles  V.  in  per- 
son and  the  Duke  of  Alba.    In  (he  religious  troubles  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century  a  plot  was  furmed  (a.d.  1585)  to  betray 
Marseille  into  the  power  of  the  League,  but  it  failed.  Sub- 
sequently however  the  partisans  of  the  Leaqiue  gained  a 
complete  ascendancy  in  toe  city,  which  became  the  prey  of 
intestine  commotions,  until  the  Duke  of  Guise,  governor  of 
Prorenoe,  for  Henri  IV.,  was  admitted  (a.d.  1596)  bv  tbe 
partisans  of  that  monarch.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V.  tlte 
municipal  privil^es  of  the  city  were  diminished,  and  forts 
wen  built  as  much  probably  to  contml  the  townsmen  a«  to 
defend  the  place.   In  a.d.  1790,  40,000  or  50,000  of  the 
inhabitants  wen  swept  away  by  pestilence.  Betxuncr. 
bishop  of  Marseille,  the  echevins  or  municipal  officers  of 
the  town,  and  three  physicians  of  Montpellier,  distingui  Jied 
themselves  by  their  courageous  performance  of  their  duties 
at  this  trying  season.    In  tho  Revolution  the  Marseillots 
acted  a  conspicuous  part.   A  band  of  politicfd  fanatics  vent 
to  Paris,  and  were  among  the  leaders  in  the  attack  on  the 
Tuileries,  in  August,  1792.  The  townsmen  attempted,  but 
in  vain,  to  support  by  an  insurrectiw  thevOirondistaagsoist 
the  p«ly  of  tte  Mountun^  g^^.^^^  GOOgle 
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TbQ  city  of  Maneille  is  built  on  the  oout  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  here  runs  north  and  soutb.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  a  small  inlet  of  tbe  sea,  running  eastward  into 
the  Tery  heart  of  the  city,  vhich  is  built  round  it.  Its  im- 
mediate site  is  a  rich  valley  or  hollow  enclosed  on  tbe  land- 
side  by  hills,  of  which  the  highest  is  that  of  Notre  bame  de 
]a  Garae,  on  the  south,  surmounted  by  a  fort.  From  the 
snmmit  of  the  hill  of  Viste,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  over  which  tbe  road  from  Paris  leads,  three  miles  dis- 
tant, a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  town  and  of  the  numer- 
ous country-houses  (said  to  be  live  or  six  thousand  in  num- 
ber) which  occupy  the  surrounding  part  of  the  valley.  The 
town  was  once  fortified,  and  there  are  some  remains  of  its 
walls  and  bastions.  Tbe  entrance  from  Paris  is  by  a  Une 
broad  planted  road  or  wide  street,  which  extends  into  the 
heart  of  the  town,  and  is  prolonged  in  a  direct  Une,  by  a 
street  of  less  width,  quite  through  the  town.  To  the  east 
of  this  street  is  the  old  town,  occupying  a  triangular 
point  north  of  the  harbour.  The  other  parts  constitute  the 
new  town,  which  eoluists  of  broad  straight  streets,  provided 
with  paved  fbot-patfas  and  lined  with  well-built  houses. 
The  port,  an  oval  of  more  than  half  a  mile  l^ng  and  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  capable  of  containing  1200 
vessels,  is  sUtroundSd  by  fine  qua^  used  as  a  promenade 
by  the  townsmen  in  the  winter.  There  are  several  other 
promenades,  the  finest  of  which  is  that  of  Tourette,  or  the 
Esplanade,  on  the  shore  in  the  old  town.  The  places  or 
squares  are  more  numerous  in  the  old  town  than  in  the 
new,  but  neither  so  large,  so  regular,  nor  so  ornamental. 
The  town-hall  built  by  the  architect  Puget,  faces  the  har- 
bour ;  the  ground-floor  is  used  as  the  Exchange ;  the  grea.t 
couneil-ohamber  has  some  fine  paintings.  There  are  a  new 
market-house  supported  hy  thirty-two  columns  of  the  Tus- 
can order,  a  fish-market,  and  other  markets ;  a  lazaretto 
on  the  shore,  north  of  the  city,  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
managed  in  the  world.  There  are  also  a  mint ;  two  theatres, 
the  chief  of  them  one  of  the  finest  in  France ;  a  triumphal 
arch,  aeolumn,  andseveral  public  fountains.  Water  is  brought 
from  the  little  rivers  Huveaune  and  Jarret  by  an  aqueduct 
almost  entirely  subterranean ;  and  many  houses  have  wells, 
the  water  of  which  is  drinkable. 

The  population  of  Marseille  in  I7S9  was  76,222;  in  I80I, 
111,130;  in  18II,  102,2!7;  in  1821,  109,483;  in  1831, 
121,272  ftjrtbe  town,  or  145,115  for  the  whole  commune; 
and  in  1836,  146,239  tor  the  commune.  Tt  is  tbe  third  city 
in  France  fin  population,  being  exceeded  only  by  Paris  and 
l.yon.  The  city  has  always  depended  fat  its  prosperity  on 
commerce.  The  harbour  is  very  safe.  C^posite  the  mouth 
of  it.  which  is  narrow,  not  permitting  the  entry  of  more  than 
one  ship  at  a  time,  ore  the  three  small  islands  of  If  (having 
a  castle,  once  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  numerous  batteries), 
Ratonneau,  and  Pomdgue,  which  are  both  fortified.  The 
entrance  to  the  port  is  defended  by  two  forts;  that  of  St. 
J^an  on  the  north,  and  that  of  St.  Nicholas  on  the  south. 
Fort  St.  Nicholas,  which  was  converted  by  Louis  XIV. 
into  a  citadel,  has  been  in  great  part  demolished  by  the 
to^msmen. 

The  port  is  not  deep,  and  is  liable  to  be  filled  b^  the  mud 
brought  down  by  the  ram  from  the  neiehbouriDg  hills: 
machines  are  continually  at  work  to  keep  it  clear.  Frigates 
cannot  enter  without  difficulty ;  ships  of  the  Ime  cannot 
enter  at  all,  but  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  road  between 
the  islands  of  Ratonneau  and  Pom^gue,  where  also  vessels 

Eerform  quarantine.  This  anchorage  is  secure.  The  num- 
er  of  vessels  which  enter  the  port  is  estimated  at  5000  or 
6000  in  the  year;  and  the  customs  and  other  dues  collected 
are  estimated  at  nearly  1,000,000/.  annually.  The  French 
trade  with  the  Levant  is  entirely  carried  on  fVom  this  port ; 
and  there  is  active  communication  with  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Barhary.  The  imports  are  of  raw  cotton,  sugar,  dye-woods, 
and  of  divers  articles  from  the  Levant.  The  exports  are  of 
wines,  brandy,  corn,  dried  fruits,  oil,  soap,  hosiery,  darausk 
and  other  linens,  woollens,  silks,  leather,  hides,  and  colonial 
produce.  Tbe  chief  manufactures  are  those  of  soap,  mo- 
rocco and  other  leather,  glass,  porcelain,  hats,  caps,  starch, 
gunpowder,  snuff,  alum,  sulphur,  vitriol,  nitre  and  other 
chemicals,  glue,  wax-candles,  straw-hats,  and  cutlery,  l^e 
refining  of  sugar  and  salt,  calico-printing,  the  distillation  of 
brandy,  essences,  and  liqueurs,  cork-outting,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  anchovies  and  other  salt  provisions  dried  fruits, 
olives,  and  wine  f(;r  exportation,  are  carried  on.  The  city  is 
from  its  commercial  character  the  resort  of  foreigners  of  all 
nationK  j  and  thf^ftrieiy  of  costume,  continual  pustle,  and 


medley  of  languages  which  this  ocoaRions  are  among  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  place.  The  character  of  the 
people  Is  by  no  means  fiivourably  drawn  by  our  authorities. 

Marseille  has  eommunications  by  daily  public  conveyances 
with  Lyon.  Aix,  Avignon,  Ntmes,  Toulon,  Geneva,  and 
other  places;  and  by  steam-boats  at  brief  intervals  with 
Nice,  Genoa,  Leghorn.  Bastia,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Naples; 
and  at  longer  intervals  with  Port  Vendre,  Barcelona,  and 
Valencia.  It  abounds  with  hotels  and  has  some  public 
baths  and  handsome  caf^s.  The  mistral,  a  keen,  parching, 
and  often  tempestuous  wind,  blights  all  verdure,  and  hs 
blasts  are  interchanged  with  the  scorching  rays  of  an  un- 
clouded sun ;  swarms  of  gnats  inftst  every  comer  night  and 
day,  and  the  scorpion  is  often  Ibund  in  the  houses  and  ocet^ 
sionally  even  in  the  beds. 

Maneille  has  a  custom-house,  a  stamp-office,  an  exchange, 
and  a  hoard  of  trade ;  a  commercial  court,  a  subordinate 
justice  eourt,andatribuilalftHrthe  regulation  of  the  fisheries 
and  the  settlement  of  disputes  respecting  them,  the  members 
of  which,  called  Prud*hommes,  are  annually  chosen  by  the 
fishermen  tcom  among  themselves ;  and  several  other  govern- 
ment or  other  public  oflices.  There  is  also  an  arsenal. 

The  parish  and  other  Catholic  churches  and  cliapels 
are  twenty  in  number ;  there  are  a  Protestant  church 
and  a  Jews'  synagogue ;  with  several  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  insUtutions.  There  are.  an  academy  of  sciences, 
helles-lettres.  and  art;  an  agricultural  and  a  medical 
society ;  a  high-school,  schools  of  medicine,  drawing,  music, 
and  navigation;  a  deaf  and  dumb  school ;  a  public  library 
of  60,000  volumes,  a  picture  gallery,  a  museum,  two  botanic 
gardens,  and  an  observatory,  uteratttre  is  not  much 
cultivated  at  present:  astronomy  and  navigation  are  the 
studies  ehiefly  pursued.  Marseille  has  produced  several 
learned  and  eminent  men.  Tlie  navigator  Fytheas  and 
the  poet  PetroniuB  Arbiter,  In  anfient  times,  and  the  ar- 
chitect Pu^et,  in  modem  times,  are  the  chief. 

Few  antiquities  have  been  discovered  at  Marseille,  and 
there  are  no  remains  of  antient  buildings;  bome  statues, 
urns,  and  medals  have  been  dug  up. 

The  diocese  of  Marseille  comprehends  the  town  and  its 
arrondissemcnt.  The  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Aix.  The  town  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  8th 
military  division,  which  includes  tbe  departments  of  Basses 
Alpes,  Vaucluse,  and  Boucbes  du  Rhflne.  The  arrondisso- 
ment  comprehends  an  area  of  252  square  miles,  and  com< 
prehends  nine  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  sixteen  communes.  Tbe  population  was 
178,866  in  1831,  and  180,127  in  1836. 
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MARSHAL,  a  term  whitih,  in  its  origin,  meant  simply 
a  groom  or  manager  of  horses;  hut  from  the  importance  of 
inch  an  employment  in  a  rude  wariike  nation,  tne  office  of 
marshal  becatiie  invested  with  great  militaiy  authority, 
which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  drew  to  itself  a 
considerable  civil  jurisdiction.  Oneofthe  principal  officers 
of  state  is  the  king's  marshal,  which  office  is  now  held  here- 
ditarily by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  said  to  hare  the  office 
of  marshal  of  England,  and  also  an  honour  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  earl  marshal.  This  office  was  executed  in  time 
of  war  in  the  king's  host  or  army ;  in  time  of  peace,  in  the 
aula  regis,  or  king^s  great  court  Upon  the  division  of  the 
aula  regis  the  marshal  appointed  deputies  in  the  new 
courts.  In  the  King's  Bench,  the  marshal's  deputy  was 
called  tbe  marshal  of  the  marshalsea  of  tbe  king's  court, 
or  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench.  In  tbe  Exchequer,  the 
deputy  was  marshal  of  the  Exchequer,  or  elwk  of  the  mar- 
shalsea of  the  Exchequer.  The  duty  of  the  acting  marshal 
is  regularly  to  attend  tbe  court,  and  to  fake  into  his  custody 
all  persons  committed  to  his  custody  by  the  court. 

The  lord  high  constable,  when  there  was  one,  and  tbe 
earl  marshal,  were  tbe  judges  before  whom  the  court  of 
chivalry  or  court  martial  was  held.  This  court  had  cogni- 
zance of  contraot»  touching  deeds  of  arms  and  of  war 
arising  out  of  the  realm,  and  of  all  appeals  [Appeal]  of 
oSenoes  committed  out  of  the  lealm,  uA  of  mattezB  iritain 
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the  realm  relating  to  war,  in  caias  which  the  courta  of 
oomraon  law  were  incompetent  to  decide.  Iti  proceedings 
were  according  to  the  courae  of  the  Boman  or  awil  law. 
The  earl  marana)  cannot  hold  tbta  court  alone,  and  there 
haa  bean  no  hetedltanr  or  permanent  high  couUbla  dnce 
the  ftrfoiture  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, '  poor  Edmrd 
Bohun,'  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  few  caaes  in 
which  the  court  of  chivalir  haa  heen  ainee  held,  a  high 
constable  haa  been  appointed  for  the  oeoBiion.  In  the  ease 
of  an  appeal  of  death  brought  in  1583  agaiuat  Sir  Francis 
Drake  by  the  heir  of  one  Dowtie  wboM  head  Drake  had 
atruck  off  in  parta  beyond  aea.  Queen  Elitabeth  refuted 
to  appoint  a  bigh  constable;  and  thus,  says  Lwd  Coke,  the 
appeal  slept.  The  minor  duties  of  the  earl  marabal  are  set 
out  with  great  minuteness  of  details  m  a  document  preserred 
in  Spelman's '  Glossary.' 

Besides  the  earl  marshal^  there  is  a  knight  maishal,  or 
marshal  of  the  king's  household.  The  office  of  ead  marslkal, 
and  that  of  marshal  of  tho  King's  Bench,  as  well  m  that  of 
the  knight  marshal,  ia  called  a  menhaliee;  but  the  term  ia 
ordinarily  applied  to  the  leit  only. 

HARSHALSEA.  In  the  Marshalsea  of  the  king'a 
household  there  are  two  courts  of  record.  1.  The  original 
court  of  the  marshalsea  ia  a  court  of  record,  to  hear  and  de- 
termine causes  between  the  serrants  of  the  king's  house- 
hold and  others  within  the  verge,  that  is,  within  a  circle  of 
twelve  miles  round  the  king's  palace,  with  a  jurisdiction  of 
pleas  of  trrapass  where  either  party  is  one  of  the  king's  ser- 
Tants.  2.  The  palace  court  was  erected  by  tetters  patent,  6 
Charles  I.,  confirmed  by  Charles  IL,  and  has  authority  to 
try  all  personal  actions  between  party  and  party,  though 
neither  of  them  be  of  the  king's  household,  provided  they 
arise  witiiin  twelve  mitea  zouiw  WhitehaU.  The  judges  of 
this  court  ar^  Uie  steward  of  the  king^  houaenidd  and 
knight-marshal ;  but  the  court  is,  in  fkct.  held  before  a  bar^ 
rister  deputed  by  the  knight-marshal.  The  palace  court  ia 
held  once  a  week  in  Scotland  Yard,  and  causes  are  here 
brouelit  to  trial  in  four  or  five  court-dayii,  unless  they  are 
of  sufficient  magnitude  or  importance  to  induce  either  party 
to  remove  it  into  one  of  the  superior  courts.  A  writ  of  error 
lies  from  both  courts  into  the  court  of  king's  bench. 

MARSHAM.  SIR  JOHN,  bom  1602,  died  1665.  The 
noble  family  of  Marsham  have  the  honour  of  tracing  them- 
selves to  a  man  wboae  chief  distinction  it  was,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  em  inent  scholars  of  his  age,  as  the  founder  of  their 
hereditary  honours.  He  was  one  of  six  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters of  an  alderman  of  London,  and  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St  Bartholomew.  He  hod  hia  education  in  Weatminater 
■chool,  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  tra> 
veiled  much  abroad  in  France,  Italy,  and  Gennany.  both  as 
a  private  gentleman  and  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Thomas  Edmunds 
the  ambassador.  When  he  returned  home  he  betook  him- 
aelf  to  the  study  <^  the  law,  but  it  doea  not  appeu  that  he 
attained  to  more  than  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  six  clerks 
in  Chancery,  and  even  this  otnce  he  lost  when  the  conten- 
tions arose  between  the  king  and  the  parliament.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  for,  following  the  king  to  Oxford,  and  renwining 
attached  to  the  royal  cause,  he  suffered  greatly  in  his  es- 
tate. On  the  change  of  the  times  he  was  returned  to  par- 
liament for  the  city  of  Rochester,  was  restored  to  his  six 
clerks*  office,  was  knitted,  and  wmn  afkec  was  cnated  a 
baronet.  He  died  at  Buah^  Hall  near  Watford. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  fail  life.   The  predominanoe  of  a 

Ealiiical  power  to  whom  he  was  obnoxious,  in  the  poiod  of 
is  life  when  his  mind  was  at  maturity,  gave  him  leisure  to 
pursue  those  studies  for  which  he  had  acquired  a  taste  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  life.  The  subject  on  which  his 
mind  was  {nrticulsrly  directed  is  one  of  peculiar  intricacy 
and  diflicult]r,  the  disentangling  the  perplexed  statements 
to  be  found  in  early  writers  concerning  antient  dynasties 
and  events  in  the  earliest  periods  of  history.  The  results  of 
these  studies  he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  folio  volume,  printed 
at  London  in  1672,  which  he  entitled  'Canon  Chronicus, 
.Agyptioeus,  Ebraieus,  Grscus,'  being  an  enlargement  of 
a  vark  on  the  same  aul^ect  publiahed  in  1649,  entitled  by 
him  *  Diatribe  GhronoUwica.*  Sir  John  Ibraham  has  treated 
the  subject  inainannerbeflttingascholar  intoit  on  nothing 
but  the  discovery  of  truth,  if  truth  be  attainable.  His  work 
fras  published  at  Leipzig  in  1676,  and  at  Franeker  in  1696, 
with  a  preface  by  the  etlitor  Menckenins,  in  which  some  of 
his  conclusions  are  questioned.  It  is  probable  that  the 
modern  (Uscoveries  in  Egypt  may  aSbot  in  some  points  the 
•rgumuit  of  this  learned  scholar. 


In  the  same  spirit  he  attacked  the  difficulties  which  rest 
on  the  *  Qironology  of  the  Early  History  of  Persia :'  but  this 
work  has  not,  we  brieve, been  nven  (o  the  public;  nor  the 
*  Diiaertations  on  the  Mone;r  the  Antieuts,*  and  on  the 
'  Roman  Frovinee*  and  Leguma*'  which  it  ia  nnderatood  be 
left  in  manuseripL 

There  is  another  work  of  his,  less  celebrated,  the  Preface, 
or  UpowvkMiay,  as  he  called  it,  to  the  great  work  on  English 
monasteries,  entitled '  Monasticon  Anglieanum,*  which  was 
begun  by  Roger  Dodsworth,  and  finiiued  by  Sir  WiUian 
Dugdale.   This  appeared  in  1655. 

Sir  John  Marsham  was  not  only  himself  learned,  but  ha 
two  aons,  Sir  John  Marsham  of  Cuxton,  and  Sir  Robdn 
Marsham  of  Bushy,  were  also  studious  and  learned  men 
The  son  of  Sir  Robert  waa  created  Iiord  Romney  by  King 
George  I. 

MARSHES  are  those  places  of  Rreater  or  less  extent 
on  the  earth's  turikoe,  where  the  sou  is  almost  oonstaatl; 
soaked  with  mter.  The  iwamp,  the  bog,  the  fen,  and  the 
monHi,  are  so  many  diffoant  namea  for  the  aume  thin^  tir 
nodifloations  which  have  not  yet  been  deftned.  Wfaober 
marshes  be  considered  with  ref^rd  to  their  adiranUges  or 
disadvantages,  they  are  equally  interesting,  and  are  object 
that  call  for  the  attention  of  individaals  and  aomeUmct 
of  statea.    The  advantages  which  they   offer   are  jf 
Umited  extent,  and  may  be  divided  into  spontaneous  and 
artiflciaL   The  former  oonsist  in  the  natural  productions 
which  are  furnished  by  some  of  them,  of  which  peat  is 
unquestionably  the  moat  important    (Ireland,  Holland.) 
Some  furni&h  iron-ore  in  considerable  quantity,  and*  though 
generally  of  a  bad  kind,  it  is  sometimes  very  gocid,  and 
worked  with  advuutage  (Sib^a);  others  supply  aquatic 
game  in  abundance,  whiob  is  a  great  resource  to  the  neigfa- 
bouhng  inhabitants,  either  fwoonsumption  or  as  an  article 
of  commerce  (the  marshes  of  Tuscany);  olben  again 
abound  in  eels  and  other  Ash ;  and  soid4  u  Chose  of  th» 
Sa&ne  in  France,  and  those  of  Poland,  are  valuable  for  the 
myriads  of  leeches  which  they  fUmish,  and  wluch  are  sent 
to  distant  parts.   The  soil  itself,  dug  up  from  the  mardus, 
which  is  called  bog-earth,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
peat  bogs,  burnt  or  unburnt,  are  in  many  cases  iionsidentf 
an  excellent  manure,  and  employed  as  such.  (Polaiul, 
France.)   The  reeds,  rushes,  willows,        which  grow  w 
abundantly  in  certain  marshy  lands^  are  in  many  places  oi>- 
jecls  of  considerable  importance.    (Italy,  Holland.)  The 
artificial  advantages  to  which  marshes  may  be  turned  are 
confined  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  where  climaXeand 
other  circumstances  are  &vourable  to  the  growth  ot  this 
grain.    (North  Amwiea.  Hungry.)  The  disadvantaces 
of  marshes  are  great :  they  are  in  general  fatal  to  beanh. 
and  agriculture  suffers  by  the  loss  ^  all  the  maruhy  land. 
That  health  is  materially  ii^ured  bv  the  peatilential  air  of 
marshes  is  evident  from  the  fkct  tnat  the  ordinary  mean 
length  of  life  in  their  neighbourhood  ia  very  low.  Cat- 
tle are   also   great   sufferers   from   the   influence  of 
marshy  grounds.    The  engineer  Ranch  says,  *  Marshes 
are  the  ulcers  of  the  earth,  which  blur  the  fkir  face  of 
nature,  where  alt  should  be  beauty ;  and  from  these 
infectious  sores  the  languor  of  death  extends  fitr  and 
wide  over  all  that  should  live  and  flourish :'  but  the  details 
of  their  balefUI  influence  are  nowhere  nmre  athhingly  set 
fbrth  than  in  the  nrize  easay  on  this  Bul:ge<^  by  M.  Ramel 
ot  Paris.  Nevertnelesa  all  nanhes  are  not  equallr  pr^u> 
dicial  to  health;   but  independent  of  their  mfwisnt 
degrees  of  insalubrity,  marshes  present  otiber  distin- 
guishing features.   The  climate,  the  nature  of  the  aoil, 
and  the  vegetation,  are  all  so  many  circunutanees  wUeh 
vary  the  appearance  and  character  m  marahes.  Tbib  quan- 
tity of  water  ia  also  very  different ;  in  some  oases  it  is  hardlv 
visible,  while  in  others,  at  least  in  certain  seasons,  the  marslt 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  multitude  of  stagnant  pools  covered 
with  aquatic  birds.   This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  Tus- 
can marshes,  which  are  moreover  remarkable  for  their  float- 
ing islands,  which  sometimes  unite  and  cover  a  large  sur- 
face; these  islands  have  little  solidi^,  and,  eventually 
sinking,  become  in  time  converted  into  peat :  some  of  th^ 
marshes  gain  in  extent,  while  the  soil  of  others  giadually 
rises,  and  the  marsh  disappears.  Reeds  are  particularly 
abundant  in  the  Tuscan  marshes,  and  they  are  applied  to  a 
great  number  of  useful  purposes.  Thequality  of  the  marsh- 
water  also  differs :  thus,  in  some  of  the  marshes  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  sail,  as  likewise  at  Ro- 
ohell^  Rochfbrt^  &a,  in  France.  In  oO\g  ^aoes  it  is  sul- 
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pHuTOiu,  as  is  the  case  with  the  marshes  of  Mesopotamia; 
lu  many  it  is  ferruginous,  as  in  Siberia,  where  the  marshes 
are  strongly  impregnated  wiQi  sulphate  of  iron  from  the 
vitriolic  springs  which  flow  into  tiiem.  The  trees  which 
are  found  imbedded  in  these  marshes  are  so  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  oxide  of  iron,  that  they  supply  an  ore  of 
excellent  quality,  furnishing  a  metal  free  fVom  the  defect  of 
brittlenoss  so  common  to  the  iron  of  most  other  bog-ores. 
In  acme  cases  the  water  of  the  manh  exhales  an  intolerable 
BTnell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  arising  from  the  decompo* 
wtion  of  the  sulphate  of  ma|;nesia  or  Epeom  salt,  which  is 
fjontinually  forming  on  tb«r  banks.  (Siberia,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.) 

In  cold  countries  marshes  freeze,  but  seldom  become  dry ; 
in  warm  eountriesi  on  the  contrary,  the  marshes  are  often 
dry,  and  such  can  never  form  peat.  As  to  the  vegeta* 
tion  of  marshes,  it  is  either  composed  of  reeds,  rushes,  algs, 
gramineso,  or  mosses,  of  v/hich  the  aphagmtm  paluttre  is  the 
most  common  in  peat-bogs.  Brushwood  of  various  kinds, 
and  willows  and  elders,  are  also  common  in  marshy  grounds. 

Marshes  are  found  in  all  kinds  of  situaticHu,  in  continents 
and  in  islands  (Iceland,  Anan,  &c},  on  tiie  margin  of 
the  sea,  as  wall  as  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  on  the  slopes 
and  even  on  the  snmmita  of  UHnmtains,  as  welt  as  in  the 

Slains.  Host  countries  have  them  in  greater  ac  less  abun- 
ance,  but  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  are  less  common 
in  Asia  and  in  AfViea(as  ftur  as  the  latter  is  known)  than  in 
Europe,  and  that  th^  are  more  abundant  in  America  than 
elsewhere.  In  this  latter  part  of  the  world  almost  all  the 
plains  are  wet  and  abound  in  marshes ;  thev  are  exceedingly 
common  in  the  northern  countries  of  the  globe,  particularly 
in  the  flat  parts  bordering  on  the  sea,  where  the  land  is  low 
and  the  subsoil  clay.  Here  the  rain  and  snow-water  accu- 
mulate,  and  remain  for  want  of  sufficient  eraporation  to 
carry  them  off. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  existing 
marshes:  we  mar  nowerer  obeerre  that  in  Italy  there  are 
the  Tuscan  and  the  celebrated  Pontine  marshes,  which  are 
of  great  extent ;  in  France  there  are  about  i  ,500,000  arpens, 
or  French  acres,  of  marshes,  some  of  great  surface,  as  that 
of  Montoire  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  which  has  been 
worked  for  its  peat  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years,  and 
gives  constant  employment  to  8000  persons.  Ireland  con- 
tains about  3,000,000  acres  of  marsh ;  the  marsh  or  bog  of 
Allen  alone  contains  300,000  acres,  and  there  are  others 
very  extensive.  England  has  many  marshes,  particularly 
in  Lincolnshire,  Somersetshire,  Kent,  and  Cambridgeshire; 
Chester,  Huntingdonshire  Lancashire  and  Stafford  have 
extensive  marshes,  some  of  which  oontain  embedded  trees. 
Scotland  is  much  diversified  with  marshy  ground,  as  in 
Peeblesshire,  Ayrshire,  Sterlingshire,  Kinross,  &c  As  fbr 
Holland,  the  whole  country  is  properly  a  drained  msrsh, 
and  it  still  contains  some  extensive  biogs  which  furnish 
peat.  All  the  space  along  the  coast  from  Holland  to  Den- 
mark is  little  better  than  a  succession  of  marsh  and  sand. 
Russia  in  Europe  has  marshes  of  vast  extent,  as  those  at 
the  source  of  the  Don,  alongthe  river  I^ripitz,  and  round 
the  sea  of  Axoff,  as  also  in  Finland  and  the  Baltic  Pro- 
vinces, in  Lithuania  and  Poland.  The  eastern  part  of 
Prussia  abounds  in  swamps.  Norway  and  Sweden  have 
some  bogs,  but  little  in  proportion  to  their  territory. 
In  Bassarabia  in  Turkey,  and  all  alon^  the  lower  Danube, 
thoe  are  extensive  marsoes  covered  with  reeds.  In  Hun- 
gary the  marshes  are  estimated  at  2,000,000  arpens. 
Switxerland  has  some  considerable  swampy  patches,  many 
of  which  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  in  the 
higher  valleys.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  there  are  some 
extensive  marshes;  indeed  they  ore  more  or  less  scattered 
all  over  Europe. 

Asia  has  its  marshes  and  swamps,  but  they  are  less 
common  than  in  Europe,  if  we  except  tiie  northern  portion, 
where  they  are  in  great  numbor  and  veiy  extensive,  as  be- 
tween the  lower  Ob  and  the  Yenism,  and  between  this  last 
river  and  the  Lena.  There  is  between  the  little  Tangnska  aikd 
the  Yeniseir  the  marsh  called  Urn,  equaL  in  extent  to  the 
great  lake  Ladoga,  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of 
rocky  hills.  The  province  of  Okhotsk  has  many  swampy 
forests.  A  large  part  of.  C!bina  is  naturally  swampy,  but 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  drained  by  the  numerous  canals  which 
intersect  the  country.  Tonquin  has  many  marshes,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca  contains  many  of  great  extent.  In  India 
the  province  of  Oude  has  some  extensive  marshes  covered 
with  reeds,  the  retreat  of  great  herds  of  wild  buiRdoes,  The 
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mouths  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rivers  of  India  aw  msAhy,' 
and  large  swamps  are  sometimes  found  along  their  course^ 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Paddor.  In  the  northern  province* 
there  are  many  savannahs,  or  wet  meadows.  There  are 
swamps  along  the  Euphrates,  and  those  of  Mesopotamia 
are  bitter,  sulphurous,  and  salt  In  Persia  the  province 
of  Ghilan,  in  other  respects  fertile  and  beautiful,  is  very 
unwholesome  on  account  of  its  marshes  and  marshy  forests. 
Mazendetan  has  also  many  swamps.  The  eastern  side  of 
the  lake  Aral  is  marshy.  The  steppes  of  the  Kirghis  abound 
in  salt  marshes  and  pools.  The  Asiatic  islands,  that  is,  all 
those  that  are  of  any  extent,  contain  marshes:  thus  part  of 
the  coast  of  Sumatra  is  covered  with  extensive  marshes, 
which  have  caused  it  to  receive  the  name  of 'the  pestiferous 
coast;'  the  reeds  are  gigantic  bamboos,  and  a  continual 
fog  hanes  over  the  aquatic  soil.  Batavia,  Samarang,  and 
o^er  places  in  the  island  of  Java  are  reputed  to  be  so 
unwholesome,  in  consequence  of  the  stagnant  waters  and 
pestilential  marshes,  that  the  island  has  been  named  the 
grave  of  Europeans.  The  Philippine  Islands  have  a  great 
many  peat  bogs.  New  Holland  nas  much  marshy  ground 
along  the  ooas^  and  immense  swamps  have  been  seen 
inland. 

As  fbr  Africa,  its  interior  is  too  little  known  to  enable  us 
to  speak  with  an^  certainty  of  its  marshes;  but  the  south- 
em  part,  according  to  Barrow,  has  many  and  extensive 
swamps  covered  with  reeds  and  saline  plants.  Some  of  the 
rivers  on  the  east  are  manshy  at  their  embouchures,  which 
is  also  the  case  with  the  Quorra.  Madagascar  contains 
marshes,  in  which  the  singular  Ravenala  (uratiia  speciota)^ 
a  kind  of  palm,  grows,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  disposi- 
tion of  its  leaves,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  banana, 
and  are  employed  by  the  natives  as  table-idotlis.  napkins, 
plates,  dishes,  and  spoons. 

Amwiea  contains  immense  marshes.  In  the  frigid  zone 
of  the  New  World,  as  fkr  as  known,  fog-enveloped  marshes 
have  been  found.  To  the  westward,  in  Russian  America, 
the  land  lying  between  the  coast  and  the  mountains  is  a 
slip  of  black  swampy  soil ;  some  of  the  marshy  grounds  are 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  retain  the  water  like  a 
sponge ;  tneir  verdure  (being  covered  with  moss  of  various 
kinds)  gives  them  the  appearance  of  firm  land,  but  in 
endeavouring  to  pass  them  the  traveller  sinks  up  to  the 
waist.  On  the  opposite  or  east  coast  of  America  we  find 
Newfoundland  intersected  bymarshes  and  morasses.  Lower 
Canada  has  neither  marshes  nor  stagnant  water,  but  the 
rivers  are  muddy.  To  the  south  of  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America,  and  as  ftr  south  as  Mexico,  the  United  States  con- 
tain a  great  number  of  marshes,  and  some  cX  them  of  great 
extent.  The  low  lands  of  Mexico  also  contain  many  swamps 
The  farmer  intendencia  of  Vera  Cmi  is  principally  ogcu> 
pied  with  marshes  and  sands.  South  America  contains 
a  great  abundance  of  extensive  marshes,  as  on  the  upper 
Apure,  an  affluent  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  the  delta  of  the 
latter  river  is  one  vast  swamp.  The  region  which  extends 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  has  little  marshy  ground, 
if  we  except  Chaco,  where  there  are  many  swampy  val- 
leys ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  immense  plains  which 
occupy  the  whole  interior  of  the  continent,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Caracas  on  the  north  to  the  Straits  of  Magalbaens 
on  the  south,  contain  a  great  number  of  extensive  marshes. 
All  the  immense  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  covered  with 
swamps  and  wet  land  and  marshy  forests.  To  the  south  of 
the  (Dampos  Parexis,  the  provinces  of  Moxos  and  Chiquitos 
contain  extensive  marshra ;  in  the  latter  particularly  there 
is  the  groat  lake  or  marsh  of  Xarayes.  [Bbazil.  p. 
356.]  This  marsh  is  temporary  however,  being  dry  a 
"reat  part  of  the  year,  and  then  covered  with  the  corn- 
dag  (gladioliU)  and  other  irideee.  The  province  of  Chaco 
is  also  fhll  of  marshes,  as  well  as  that  of  Cordova,  in 
which  are  the  swamp  of  Los  Porongos,  the  Mar-cbiauite^ 
&c.  In  La  Plata  there  is  the  great  marsh  of  Yoera. 
fbrmed  by  the  in&lteations  of  the  Parana.  At  the  nortls- 
west  extremi^  of  the  Pampa  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  gneat 
reedy  marsh  (Hdled  Los  Canaverales,  and  alon^  the  whole 
course  of  the  Rio  Mendoza,  and  between  that  nvcv  and  the 
foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  there  are  extensi>'e  marshes.  They 
also  exist  on  the  upper  part  of  Rio  Negro.  In  short,  we 
may  say  that  all  the  immense  region  of  the  Pampas,  or 
plains  ofSouth  America,  contains  marshes.  Brazil  has  many 
swampy  woods ;  and  in  ascending  the  coast  we  find  the 
great  island  of  Mango  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Amazons^ 
a  considerable  tract  of  which  is  a  marsh,  formed  in  part  liy 
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the  dapoiit  from  tlw  vater  of  the  river,  tnd  in  part  by  the 
nuuU  of  the  to.  Fartlier  north  agtin  tbo  whole  cout  of 
Freneh  Ouyonft  is  a  iwamp. 

Thit  enumeration  of  the  known  mtnhes  and  ewampi, 
thounfaoompreheusire,  ia  however  for  from  hemg  complete. 
Verylarp)  portion*  of  the  earth's  surface  remain  still  unex- 
plored, and  physical  ge<^raiihy  is  yet  too  modem  a  icienoo 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  travelleia  to  the  correction 
and  compleiion  of  its  details.  Neverthelew  it  is  certein  that 
the  extent  of  marshy  ground  is  very  great ;  and  probably  it 
vas  formerly  mnch  greater,  fbr  a  multitude  of  natural  mr- 
oumstances  have  greaUy  diminithed  them,  and  an  atill 
eflbeing  them  by  degmes.  On  the  other  hand  colonitation, 
■nd  the  eonaeqnont  increase  of  population  in  the  newly 
■ettled  plBMS.  eauae  the  clearing  or  forests  and  the  draining 
of  marshei  to  go  on  rapidly.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
in  proportion  as  the  swamps  are  dried  up  the  eource  of 
many  diseases  will  be  got  rid  of;  but  again,  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  the  increased  drought  occasioned  by  so 
vast  a  reduction  of  evaporating  surface  may  not  engender 
other  disieascs  equally  fatal  with  those  which  now  spring 
from  the  superabundance  of  swampy  ground;  and  it  is 
possible  that  even  absolute  sterility  may  result,  in  some 
ea><}%,  from  imprudent  droinoge. 

MARSIAN  WAR.   [Social  War.]   

MARSIGLI,  LUIGI  FERDINANDO.  COUNT,  bora 
at  Bolwna,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1658,  studied  mathematics 
under  Borolli*  and  natural  history  under  Malpighi  and 
other  able  professors.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to 
Constantinople.  On  his  return  he  published  'Osserrazioni 
sul  Bosfbro  Tracio'  (Rome.  16SI).  which  he  dedicated  to 
Christina  of  Sweden  ;  and  he  also  wrote  a  memoir  on  the 
lise  and  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  was  not 
published  until  afler  his  death.  He  afterwards  sen,-ed  in 
Huncary  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Imperial  army  against  the 
Turks  WAS  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Raab,  in  1883.  He  was 
sold  as  a  slave,  and,  after  suffering  oonaideraUe  bardahips, 
was  ransomed  by  his  ftmily.  He  vai  then  employed  by 
the  emperor  Leopold  I.  as  an  engineer,  to  settle  the  boun- 
dary-line of  the  Austrian  dominions  on  the  side  of  Turkey, 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires. 
When  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suceeaaion  broke  out,  Maraigli, 
who  was  already  a  general,  was  actively  emplovod,  and  he 
found  himself  in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Brisach,  of 
which  town  the  Count  d'Arco  was  political  governor. 
Brisach  surrendered  to  the  French  thirteen  days  after  they 
had  opened  the  trenchet.  The  aulio  council  of  Vienna 
highly  disapproved  of  the  surrender,  and  MarsigU  was  pub- 
licly sentenced  to  be  cashiered.  He  tried  every  means  to 
have  the  sentence  revoked,  but  in  vain.  He  wrote  and 
published  a  memoir  in  his  defence  which  is  said  to  have 
appeared  perfeotly  aatlshetory  to  eompetent  judges,  and 
among  others  to  Marshal  Vauban.  From  that  time  he 
devoted  himself  to  study ;  he  travelled  in  France,  was  num* 
bered  among  the  merabera  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  and  at  last  returned  to  his  native  town  Bologna,  to 
Which  in  1712  he  made  a  donation  of  bis  scientiBc  colleo- 
tioM,  which  were  placed  by  the  senate  of  Bologna  in  a 
building  allotted  fbr  the  pnrpose,  and  called  the  Institute 
of  Sciences  and  Arts.    In  1726  Marsigli  puhUshed  his 

Soat  work  on  the  Danube, '  Dannbius  Pannonico-Mysicus, 
bservationibus  Oeographicis,  Astronomicis,  Hydrographi- 
eis,  Historicis,  Physicia,  perluatratus  abAloysio  Ferdinando 
Comite  Maraili,  socio  R.  Societatum  I^risieniis,  Londinen- 
Bia,'  ete.  (Amsterdam,  7  vols,  folio,  with  handsome  plates). 
Tbe  flnt  Toluma  treats  of  the  geography  of  Hungary.  Ser- 
Tia,  and  other  eonntries  bordering  on  the  central  Danube ; 
the  second,  of  the  antiont  monuments  in  the  same;  the 
third,  of  the  geology;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  eixth,  of  the 
ichthyology,  Bod(^y,  and  ornithology ;  and  the  last  contains 
a  catalogue  of  the  plants,  and  treats  of  the  nature  and  pro* 
pertiea  of  the  waters  of  the  Danube  and  its  great  affluent 
the  Theiss. 

MAR8T0N.  JOHN,  a  dramatbt  in  the  reigns  ot  Eli- 
zabeth and  James  I.,  the  pB.rtioulars  of  whose  life,  and  even 
the  exact  times  of  whose  birth  and  death,  are,  like  those  of 
many  of  hia  contemporary  poets,  very  uncertain.  On  the 
testimony  of  Wood,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  student  at 
Corpus  Qiriati  College,  Oxford.  At  one  time  he  appears 
to  have  been  intimate  with  Ben  Jonson,  if  we  may  judge 
from  hia  dedication  to  that  txiet  of  the  *  Maleoonient but 
from  the  epistle  to  the  reader  preOaed  to  his  '  Sophonisba,* 


it  seems  that  his  friendship  subsequently  ceased,  mm  tliat 
epistlo  contains  severe  stricturss  on  Jonson  ffior  bis  user 
of  passages  from  classical  auUion  m  hia  tragedies  of  *  Se- 
janus*  and  *  Catiline.* 

Harston  left  several  plays,  of  which  the  following  luive 
been  printed  separately : — '  Antonio  and  MelUdo/  *  Aato* 
nio's  Revenge,*  '  Dutch  Courtesan,*  '  Insatiate  Countess' 
'  Maleoontent.'  *  Paraaltaster,'  *  Sophonisba,' '  TamerUne  the 
Grtat,'  and '  What  you  will.'  Of  these  the  *  Malecfinteni.* 
an  ssoellant  play,  abounding  in  causticity,  and  onbellisbed 
with  the  most  fbrciUe  poetio  expressioDa,  is  printed  m 
DoAaley*s  GolleotioD.  It  appears  however  from  the  title- 
page  of  the  first  edition  (1604)  that  this  pieoe  was  wrtttrn 
by  Webitar.  and  only  altered  by  Maraton.  He  also  left 
some  miscellaneous  poetical  works,  collected  and  odiieA  by 
Mr.  Bowie  in  1 764  ;  and  he  assisted  Ben  Jonson  and  Chap- 
man in  tbe  composition  of  *  Eastward  Hoe»'  a  jAB.y  which  is 
in  l>od»ley's  Collection. 
MARSTRAND.  [Swedkn.] 

MARSUPIA'LIA.  or  MARSUPIA'TA  (STartmpiwn,  a 
purse  or  bag),  an  extensive  group  of  Mammalia,  differios 
eaaentially  frolD  all  tbe  others  in  their  organization,  aad 
comprehending  genera  fed  by  every  varirty  of  nouriabtneoL 
Their  structure  is.  aa  a  neoassair  con«M|uenea,  modifinl 
■oeordingly ;  and  w«  find  among  them  an  adaptatum  of  the 
a^iaoa  of  progression,  prehension,  and  digestion  to  their 
several  wants  and  habits,  so  that  we  may  trw3«  in  them 
analogies  to  the  carnivorous,  inseetivorous.  herbivorous, 
and  rodent  forms  of  the  other  mammiferous  quadrupeds. 

The  first  species  belonging  to  this  anwmal  or  aberrant 
group  brought  under  the  notice  of  aoolc^iita  were  tboae  of 
America,  and  they  received  from  Scaliger  the  appropriate 
name  of  AmmcUia  cnanenata,  or  Purae-beeaing  ammais ; 
for  the  leading  peculiarity  in  these  MarsopiaTs  is,  so  to 
apeak,  the  premature  birth  of  their  young,  which  are  bom 
in  a  state  of  development  not  mucu  bmnd  that  of  the 
f«Btu8  in  the  other  groups,  at  a  ven  e«ny  tbags  of  pveg- 
nam^,  and  attach  thMaselves  hy  the  month  to  the  Irats, 
whiob  an  situated  in  the  nanuplam,  or  pmwb.  ot  the 
mother;  and  in  this  nidns,  or.  as  it  may  be  twmed, 
second  uterus,  tho  almost  emhryotio  young  oim  is  nourished 
till  tbe  little  knobs  that  marked  tbe  place  of  the  extremities 
shoot  out  into  limbs,  and  till  the  whole  ftame^work  of  tbe 
animal  is  completed,  and  it  is  able  to  go  alone,  long  after 
this  period  it  flies  to  the  pouoh  upon  the  approaoh  of  dan- 
ger, or  enters  it  when  fetigued,  and  may  often  be  scea 
peeping  out  (o  ascertain  vheUier  it  is  safe  to  venture  abroad 
again. 

IjnnaBus,  who  appears  only  to  have  known  the  American 
species,  or  Opossums,  arrangea  them  under  the  generio 
appellation  of  Didelpku*  in  bis  order  Ar«,  placing  tbem 
between  the  Bears,  Badgers,  and  Racoons,  mc  (Urttu^, 
and  tho  Holes  (7fa/pa). 

Cuvier.  who  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  great  quan- 
tity of  species  and  variety  of  forms  discovered  in  New  Hol- 
land, arranged  the  ot^ious  materials  which  that  extraordioary 
country  afforded  in  addition  to  the  few  Amerioan  ftms,  as 
the  fourth  order  of  his  MammifirM,  dividing  the  now 
numerouB  group  into  several  subdivisions,  and  placing  tbe 
order  between  his  Camattiers  and  his  Rodentia. 

Illlger  makes  the  Martupialia  the  sixth  binily  of  bia 
seoond  order,  PoUicata ;  and  his  third  order,  SaUnttia,  oon- 
sista  of  the  Kangaroos  and  Potoroos. 

H.  de  Blainville  divides  the  Mammi/iret  into  two  sub- 
classes ;  the  ftnt  being  the  MtmadeipMt,  and  the  Meond 
the  Didelf^etj  wimh  last  eonsiats  of  the  MwmfitHa  and 
Monotremet,  proporiy  so  eallol:  we  say  properly  w  etUed, 
because,  strietly  speaking,  every  Marsupial  &mala  ii  a 
Monotreme. 

Mr.  Orav  collects  all  the  forma  under  the  flunily  DUel- 
phidm.  Ttie  subfamilies  into  which  the  group  it  separated 
by  him  will  be  found  in  the  article  MAHMU.oaY,  where  the 
views  of  zoologists  in  general,  as  to  the  classification  of  theM 
animals,  will  be  found. 

Btorr  oongregates  all  mammalia  with  opposable  thumbs 
into  one  great  ^roup,  which  he  divides  into  three  sections: 
the  first  consisting  of  the  geuus  Homo  ;  tbe  second  ^  tbe 
genera  Simla,  iVonmia,  Rvetbut,  Jtarnuf,  and  Lemur;  and 
the  third  of  the  genera  Diddphit  and  Pkalangar. 

Mr.  Ogilhy  separatee  his  Chtiropedt  (Mammals  with 
opposable  thumbs)  into  the  Uiree  groups,  Bimana,  Quadrw 
manOj  and  Pgdimaiia,  whioh  laat  are  charactetiaed  as  hav* 
*  Or  mart  proptrty  •  DMotplnr*.'  ttfaifylaf  'deubla  utaras, 
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ittg  opponbla  ffaambi  on  the  hind  hands  only.  The  Pedi- 
mana  eonsist  of  the  fanilieB  Simiadee  (vith  anthropoid 
teeUi)  and  the  Didelphidm  (with  abnormal  teeth).  These 
last  connst  of  the  genera  Fhoicolarctos,  Phaiangiita,  Pe- 
iattru$,  Didelphyt,  Chdronacttt,  Datyurut,  and  J^ascogala. 
('  Nat.  Hist,  of  Monkeyi,  OpOMums.  and  Lemurs,'  Menage- 
ries, vol.  iii.,  1838.) 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  classiacation  proposed  by 
Profenor  Oveii,  it  will  be  advisable  to  draw  die  attention  of 
our  readen  to  the  Mamipial 

Ohoanization. 

iS^tfMon.— The  Marsupialia  differ  considerably  from  each 
other  in  the  osseous  part  of  their  structure,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  group  whose  food  and  habits  vary  so  much. 
Our  limiti  do  not  permit  of  a  detailed  inquiry  into  these 
differencea ;  but  the  examplae  given  in  the  skaletons.  skulls, 
and  teeth  represented  in  this  article  will  convey  a  KBnerat 
notion  of  the  formation  of  the  bony  parts,  and  the  modiflca- 
tiona  to  which  they  are  subject.  There  is  however  one 
peculiarity  common  to  all,  which  jr  even  found  in  the  true 
Monotremet,  and  presents  a  marked  discrepancy  from  the 
osseous  systems  of^ the  other  Mammalia ; — we  allude  to  the 
Marndpial  bonet.  These  are  attached  to  the  pubis,  and 
embedded  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  where  they  afford 
support  to  the  mersupium,  or  pouch,  in  the  females.  They 
exist  also  in  the  males,  to  whom  their  presence  seems  to  be 
neceaaary  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction.  These  bones 
and  their  situation  are  shown  in  the  skeletons  of  the  Kan- 
garoo and  Oposium.  The  principal  modifications  in  the 
general  fbrm  of  tha  skull  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ske- 
leton are  well  pointed  out  by  Professor  Owen,  in  bis  paper 
■On  the  Osteology  of  the  Manupialia.*  iZool.  Proc.,  Oct., 
1838.) 

Organs  qf  Dtr8ttion.~The3e,  as  might  also  be  eipecled, 
vary  greatly.  The  teeth  are  appropriated  to  the  food  or 
prey  to  be  taken,  whether  it  be  ficsh.  insects,  fruits,  herbs, 
or  roots ;  and  in  conformity  with  the  same  law,  we  have  a 
simple  or  a  complex  stomach,  and  a  corresponding  structure 
in  the  viscera ;  the  flesh-eating  tribes  being  entirely  with- 
out a  cecum,  and  the  others  possessing  that  append^  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  according  to  oitcumstances. 

Organs  of  BeprodaoHon.—VQX  it  is  in  the  organs  of 
generation  and  mode  of  reproduction  that  the  great  and 
striking  difference  exists  between  the  Marsupials  and  all 
other  known  Mammals.  Tyson  first  distingiiisned  the  true 
vagirtiB  from  the  urethro-texual  canal,  as  it  has  been 
termed  by  later  physiologists,  though  he  denominated  it 
the  common  pottage  or  amalit ;  nor  was  his  conjecture  as 
to  the  parts  of  the  complicated  uterine  apparatus  wherein 
gestation  is  carried  on  other  than  true.  John  Hunter,  Sir 
Everard  Home,  M.  Greoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  M.  de  Blainville, 
and  Mr.  Morgan  have  all  thrown  more  or  less  light  upon 
this  obscure  subieet ;  and  the  paper  of  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the 
*  Transactions  of  the  lionean  Society,'  vol.  xn.,  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  attention,  as  ftr  as  it  goes.  But  it  was 
reserred  for  ProfiMsor  Owen  to  supply  tl^  many  and  great 
defteieneies  which  existed,  and  to  attain  a  preene  knowledge 
of  the  node  in  which  the  embryo  is  developed,  by  deter- 
mining from  the  examination  of  the  impregnated  uterus 
the  nature  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  footus  and 
the  mother. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  paper '  On  the  Generation  of  the 
Marsupial  Animals,  with  a  Inscription  of  the  Impregnated 
Uterus  of  the  Kangaroo '  (i%iV.  Trant.,  \  634),  observes  that 
in  all  the  genera  of  this  group  the  uterus  is  double,  and  the 
true  vagina  is  separated  either  wholly  or  for  a  considerable 
extent  into  two  lateral  canals.  Both  the  digestive  and 
generative  tubas  terminate  within  a  oommon  cloacal  outlet; 
and  the  term  Morutremata  therefore,  he  remarks,  though 
confined  to  the  edentate  Blaru^ata,  ia  so  flv  applisable  to 
the  whole  of  this  aberrant  division.  As  the  females  aMKoaoh 
the  Oviparout  Vertebrata  in  their  separata  genil«  tubes; 
BO  also  the  males  resemble  them  in  the  peculiar  structure 
and  connexions  of  the  intromittent  organ;  and  he  pdnts 
out  that  in  the  Maeropi,  the  Daiyvri,  and  the  HuUangitUe 
the  corpora  cavernosa  penis  have  the  same  positbn  below 
the  pubis,  with  the  same  want  of  ligamentous  attachment 
to  the  bonv  pelvis ;  and  the  glans  has  the  same  biAucated 
form  and  double  groove  for  the  transmission  of  the  semen 
as  in  the  Opossum,  in  which  these  peculiarities  in  the  male 
organs  were  first  desoribed  by  Cowper  {Pha.  Trane^  1704). 
'la  tkoM  gpaen$'  oontiWHt  Mr.  Omn,  'ia  whkk  the 


females  have  an  inward  fold  of  Int^vment^  or  abdominal 
pouch,  the  males  have  an  outward  duplicature  in  the  cor- 
responding situation  for  the  lodgment  of  the  testes,  whidi 
are  thus  placed  anterior  to  the  penis ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  muscle  which  surrounds  the  mammary 
gland  in  the  one  sex  is  analogous  to  the  suspeDu»y  cremas- 
ter  of  the  testes  in  the  other.  Both  sexes  in  the  Marsupial 
ji^enera  manifest  also  their  affinity  to  the  oviparous  classes 
in  possessing  two  superior  venee  cavae,  and  in  the  want  of 
the  inferior  mesenteric  artery ;  and  the  marsupial  bones,  so 
common  in  the  skeletons  of  reptiles,  are  limited  in  the 
mamraiferous  class  to  this  division,  in  which  alon^  from 
the  peculiarly  brief  period  of  uterine  gestation,  and  the 
consequent  non-enlarGnment  of  the  abdomen,  their  presence 
might  be  expected.  But  these  hones  serve  important  pur- 
poses in  relation  to  the  generative  economy  of  the  Marsur 
piata.  In  the  female  they  assist  in  producing  a  comprea- 
sion  of  the  mammary  gland  necessary  for  the  alimentation 
of  a  peculiarly  feeble  offspring,  and  they  defend  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  from  the  pressure  of  the  young  as  these  in- 
crease in  size  during  their  mammary  or  marsupial  existence, 
and  still  more  when  they  return  to  the  pouch  for  tempturary 
shelter.  In  the  males,  with  the  exception  of  the  edentate 
genera,  the  marsupial  bones,  from  their  relation  to  the 
cremaster  muscles,  which  wind  round  them  like  pulleys, 
assist  in  the  compression  and  retraction  of  the  testes  during 
coition ;  a  process  which,  from  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
scrotum,  haa  been  supposed  to  diffbr  from  that  of  other 
quadrupeds.  A  recent  opportunity  however  of  observing 
the  coitus  of  the  Kangaroo,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
proves  that  there  is  no  difference  as  to  position,  which  is  the 
same  as  in  the  D<^,but  that  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
repetition  of  the  act  during  a  long-continued  embrace.  The 
peculiar  length  and  tortuosity  of  the  double  vagina,  for 
which  the  bifurcated  glans  of  the  male  organ  is  adapted, 
may  render  necessary  so  efficient  a  process ;  and  as  the 
testes  are  then  retracted  entirely  out  of  sight,  it  would  seem 
that  the  marsupial  bones  have  the  same  relation  in  the 
male  to  their  secretion  as  thoy  have  in  the  female  to  the 
mammary  glands.  The  minute  siEO  of  the  young  of  the 
American  Opossum  when  found  in  the  marsupium,  their 
pendulous  attachment  to  the  nipples,  and  perhaps  the  modo 
in  which  the  latter  are  devebped,  gave  rise  amony  tha 
earlier  observers  to  a  supposition  that  they  were  originally 
formed  from  those  parts ;  and  tho  gemmiparous  theory, 
which  has  subsequently  often  been  revived,  appears  to  have 
been  prevalent  at  the  time  when  Tyson  first  devoted  hit 
attention  to  tlie  subject.' 

Professor  Owen,  after  eondudint^  from  data  stated  in  his 
paper,  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  ovulum  in  the 
kangaroo  quits  the  ovisac  in  a  condition  corresponding  to 
that  in  the  ordinary  MammaUa,  and  increasea  in  a  similar 
manner  as  it  descends  in  the  uterus,  goes  on  to  describe  in 
minute  and  most  interesting  detail  the  fffitus  and  mem- 
branes of  a  Kangaroo  {Macrofm*  major")  at  apparently  the 
middle  period  of  gestation,  which  in  that  animal  continnea 
for  thirty-eight  days.  The  membranes  consisted  of  an  am- 
nios, a  very  large  vitelline  sac,  rendered  highly  vascular  by 
ramifications  of  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  and  a  thin  un- 
vascular  chorion.  There  waa  no  placenta,  nor  any  adhesion 
between  the  exterior  membrane  of  the  itetus  and  the  in- 
t»nal  surface  of  the  mother  by  the  opposition  and  interlace' 
ment  of  villi,  or  vessels,  as  in  tliose  Mammalia  in  whi<^  the 
placenta  is  replaced  by  a  uniform  villous  and  vascular  cho- 
rion ;  the  condition  of  the  foetus  was  such  as  occurs  in  the 
viper  and  other  ovoviviparous  reptiles,  except  that  there 
waa  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  an  ailantois  in  that  stage  of 
the  festal  development  The  disseotioa  of  very  young 
mammary  foCuses  of  the  Kangaroo.  Phalangista,  and  Pe- 
taurus  exhibited  the  remaini  St  a  iiraehiu  and  umbilical 
veasels,  whence  Profe«or  Owm  conoludBd  that  at  a  mm 
advanced  stage  of  the  foetus  an  allantois  was  dmloped. 
Mr.  Owen  remarked  that  as  the  growth  of  the  tetw  ad- 
vanced, the  circulating  fluids  became  neeessarily  mora 
chaiged  with  decomposed  particles  of  the  organised  sub- 
stance ;  and  that  although  the  extended  surface  of  minutely 
subdivided  blood-vessels  afforded  by  the  vitelline  sac  might 
serve  both  for  respiration  and  nutri^n  at  the  earliest  staffs^ 
yet  that  at  a  late  period,  and  as  the  embryo  acquired  aodir 
tional  bulk  uid  strength  and  parts,  an  accessory  aroa^ 
ratus  for  that  end  appeared  to  be  necessary.  In  all  the 
BepttUa,  he  observed,  m  which  the  veajuntory  funetkn  of 
the  fcBtus  is  not  perfonnad  1^^t|^  K^^nuonj 
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iltenU  from  the  sides  of  the  neck,  an  allantois  or  csacal 
process,  organised  by  umbilical  or  hypoga^trio  vessels,  is 
produced  frum  the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube. 
In  the  placental  Mammalia,  where  the  vitelline  sac  and 
vitoUus  arc  relatively  smaller,  the  allantois  makes  its  ap 
pearance  much  earlier,  but  it  developed  in  diffbrent  proper 
tiou  in  the  different  orders.  It  is  subservieDt  in  all  the 

Silaeentatilfan»RalHt  to  the  important  ftinction  of  the  trans- 
brence  of  the  hypogastric  or  umbilical  arteries  to  the  ex- 
terior enveloping  membrane  or  chorion ;  and  in  these  Mtmi- 
maha,  Mr.  Oven  further  remarked,  the  umbilical  vessels 
coextended  with  the  allantoic  caecum  seek  a  more  intimate 
contact  with  the  vascular  surfoce  of  the  womb,  and  proceed 
to  organise  the  chorion  shooting  out  into  villi,  either  ox- 
tended  over  the  whole  surface,  as  in  the  marc,  or  disposed 
in  circumscribed  tufts,  as  in  the  Ruminant*,  or  limited  to 
one  place  and  forming  a  single  placenta,  as  in  the  human 
subject,  and  in  all  unguiculate  mammals. 

As  connected  with  this  subject  Mr.  Owen  subsequently 
exhibited  a  preparation  (of  which  a  out  is  given  in  Loudon  a 
*  Magazine  of  Natural  History,**  with  the  summary  of  the 
Ho£nsor'B  paper  in  the  Fhu.  TranM.)  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  and  took  occasion  to  observe  that  in  the 
bird  and  reptile  the  umbilical  vessels  are  limited  to  the 
allantois,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  that  membrane  to  the 
chorion ;  tiie  allantois  therefore  plays  a  primary  part  in  the 
respiration  of  the  fcatus.  In  the  placental  mammalia,  on 
the  other  hand,  iu  office  as  a  temporary  respiratoir  oi^n  is 
secondary,  but  it  is  essential  as  a  means  of  transference  of 
the  umbilical  vessels  to  the  chorion  ;  it  has  therefinv  a  pre- 
existence  to  the  placenta,  and  without  it  the  placenta  could 
not  be  formed;  ibr  if  it  be  considered  that  the  embryo  is 
formed  within  the  bag  of  the  chorion,  and  is  originally  free 
fkom  any  connexion  with  that  membrane,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  some  support  for  the  umbilical  vessels  during 
their  passage  to  the  chorion ;  but  no  other  is  known  except 
tiie  allantois,  or  urinary  bladder,  and  urachus.  as  its  remains 
are  termed.  The  existence  of  a  placenta,  in  Mr.  Owen's 
mind,  therefore  infers  the  pre-existence  of  an  allantois,  but 
the  reverse  of  the  proposition  does  not  therefore  hold  good. 
In  birds  and  scaled  reptiles  the  allantois  itself  performs  the 
functions  of  the  placenta  or  vascular  chorion ;  and  the 
question  to  be  resolved  relatively  to  the  Kangaroo  and 
other  Marsupials  was  whether,  the  allantois  being  developed, 
it  would  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  oganizatiim  of  the  cho- 
rion, or  remain,  as  in  the  oviparous  vertebfata,  an  indepen- 
dent vascular  bsg  or  cecum.  The  examination  of  the  pre- 
pantion  alluded  to,  a  uterine  fcetus  of  a  Kaiu^roo  placed 
mt  iSx.  Owen*B  dispcoal  by  Dr.  Sweatman,  contributed  to  the 
solution  of  that  question.  This  foetus  was  further  adt'anced 
than  that  described  by  Mr.  Owen  in  Phil.  Tram,  The 
digits  of  the  binder  extremities  were,  in  ibis,  completely 
formed.  The  umbilical  chord  extended  nearly'tbree  lines 
from  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  ftetus ;  the  amnios  was 
reflected  from  this  point  to  form  the  usual  immediately  in- 
vesting tunic  of  the  fcetus ;  and  beyond  the  point  of  reflec- 
tion, uie  chord  divided  into  a  very  large  superior  vascular 
sac,  organised  by  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  corres- 
ponding in  all  respects  with  the  vitelline  sac  described  and 
flg;ored  in  Mr.  Owen's  paper  in  Phil.  Tyrant. ;  but  below  the 
neck  ci  this  sac  there  extended  a  aeoond  pyriform  sac,  about 
one-sixth  the  size  of  the  vitelline  sac,  having  numerous 
ramifications  of  tiw  umbilical  vessels,  and  constituting  a 
true  allantois.  This  sac  was  suspended  freely  from  the  end 
of  the  umbilical  ch<nd ;  it  had  no  connexion  at  any  nart  of 
its  circumference  with  the  chorion,  and  was  equally  free 
from  attachment  to  the  parietes  of  the  uterus,  in  which  the 
ftetus  was  developed. 

The  period  of  gestation  (thirty-nine  days)  was  determined 
in  1833,  in  the  vivarium  of  the  Zoolcttical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, by  Mr.  Owen,  whose  account  of  this  hitherto  obscure 
and  most  interesting  portion  of  the  natuml  history  of  the 
animal  we  here  give  from  his  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 

*  In  order  to  inure  the  female  to  the  examinations  of  the 
pouch  when  ther  should  become  indispensable,  they  were 
eommenoed  six  days  after  the  copulation,  which  took  place 
on  the  27th  of  August,  and  were  repeated  every  morning 
and  evening  until  the  5th  of  October,  when,  at  7  a.m., 
the  fcBtus  was  discovered  in  the  pouch  attached  to  the  left 
•uperior  nipple.  On  the  preceding  day  at  the  same  hour  a 
great  quantity  of  the  moist  brown  secretion  peculiar  to  the 
poudt  ms  lurtice^  indicating  a  conmeacing  detttouiiatioii 
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of  blood  to  Aat  part,  and  at  different  periods  during  the  Axf 
the  female  was  observed  to  put  her  head  into  the  pouch  and 
lick  off  the  secretion.  "When  she  was  again  examined,  mx 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  slight  increase  of  the  SBcretion 
was  the  only  perceptible  dwi^  in  the  state  of  the  pouch ; 
but  there  waa  no  appeannoe  in  the  nipples  i  ndieative  of  tho 
event  ao  soon  about  to  take  place.  The  nipple  in  use  by 
the  young  one  of  the  previous  year  was  the  right  superior  or 
anterior  one ;  it  was  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  the  other  three  vere 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  a  line  in  diameter. 
I  took  notes  of  ttie  appearance  of  the  marsupium  on  the  6th, 
the  10th,  ISth,  2lBt,  30th,  and  38th  days  of  ut^inc  gesta- 
tion ;  no  material  alteration  was  however  observable  till 
after  the  death  of  the  young  Kangaroo  of  the  previous  year, 
which  took  place  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  when  the  brovn 
secretion  first  began  to  appear,  and  the  nipple  that  bad  been 
in  use  to  diminisn.  As  parturition  took  jdaee  in  the  aighi, 
the  mode  of  transmiasion  to  the  pouidi  vas  not  observed 
No  blood  or  albuminous  dinhaise  oould  be  detected  on  the 
litter,  nor  any  traoe  <^  it  on  the  nir  between  the  vagina  and 
orifice  of  the  pouch ;  but  these  might  have  been  removed 
by  the  mother.  The  appearances  presented  by  the  little 
one  thus  detected  within  twelve  hours  after  bmng  deposited 
in  the  pouch  were  as  follow : — It  resnnbled  an  earth-worm 
in  the  colour  and  semitransparency  of  its  integument,  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  point  of  the  nipple,  breathed  strongly 
but  slowly,  and  moved  its  fore-legs  when  disturbed.  Its  body 
was  bent  upon  the  abdomen,  its  short  tail  tucked  in  between 
the  hind-legs,  which  were  one-third  shwter  than  the  fore- 
Iws,  but  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  toes  now  distinct. 
The  whole  length  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  when 
sketched  out,  did  not  exceed  one  inch  and  two  lines.  Oa 
the  9th  of  Octoba  I  again  examined  the  pouch;  the  young 
one  waa  evidently  grown  and  reqiired  vi^rously.  I  deter- 
mined to  detach  it  from  the  nipple  fhr  the  fiUowing  rea- 
sons:—1st,  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
the  fcBtus  and  the  nipple ;  2nd,  to  ascertain,  if  possible  ibe 
nature  of  the  mammary  secretion  at  this  period ;  3rd,  to  ti; 
whether  so  small  a  fetus  would  manifest  the  powers  of  s 
voluntary  agent  in  regaining  the  nipple ;  and  lastly,  to  ob- 
serve the  actions  of  the  mother  to  efiect  the  same  purpo)>e, 
which  one  might  presume  would  be  instinctively  analogous 
to  those  by  means  of  which  the  fietus  was  originally  applied 
to  the  nipple.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  I  was  aware 
that  the  Hunlerian  dissections,  as  exhibited  in  the  prepa- 
rations in  the  museum  of  the  coll^^  and  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Collie,  concurred  in  dispronng  the 
theory  of  a  vascular  mode  of  connection  between  the  mam- 
mary fcetus  and  the  nipple ;  nevertheless  as  a  discharge  of 
blood  had  been  stated  byGleolfroy  St.  Biloire  to  oooompany 
marsupial  birth,  or  the  spontaneous  detachment  of  the 
foetus  from  the  nipple,  and  even  the  anastomoses  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  continuous  vessels  in  the  neck  of  the  fcetus 
had  been  speculated  on  by  him,  it  became  desinble  to  have 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  ftcta. 

The  fcetus  retained  a  firm  hold  of  the  nipple ;  when  it 
was  detached,  a  minute  drop  of  whitish  fluid,  a  serous 
milk,  appeared  on  the  point  of  the  nipple.  About  lialf  a 
line  of  the  extremity  of  the  nipple  had  entered  the  mouth, 
which  extremify  was  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  rest  of 
the  nipple,  not  being  as  yet  so  compressed  by  the  eontracted 
orifice  of  the  mouth  as  to  fbrm  a  clavate  extremity,  such  as 
it  afterwards  presents.  The  young  one  moved  its  OLtiemi- 
ties  vigorously  after  being  detached,  but  did  not  make  any 
apparent  effort  to  apply  its  legs  to  the  int^ument  of  tw 
mother,  so  as  to  creep  along,  but  seemed,  in  r^ard  to  pro- 
gressive motion,  to  be  perfectly  helpless.  It  was  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pouch,  and  the  mother  was  liberated 
and  carefully  watched  for  an  hour.  She  immediately  showed 
Bvmptoms  of  uneasiness,  stooping  down  to  lick  the  orifice  of 
tne  vagina,  and  scratching  the  exterior  of  the  pouch.  At 
length  she  grasped  the  udes  of  the  orifice  of  the  pouch  with 
her  fore-paws,  and  drawing  them  apart,  as  in  the  act  of 
opening  a  bag,  she  thrust  her  head  into  the  cavity  as  fhr  aa 
the  eyes»  and  oould  be  teen  moving  it  about  iu  different 
directions.  During  this  act  she  rested  on  the  tripod  formed 
Inr  the  tarsi  and  tail.  She  never  meddled  with  the  pouch 
while  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  but  when  stimulated  by 
uneasy  sensations,  she  immediately  rose  and  repeated  the 
process  of  drawing  open  the  bag  and  inserting  her  muzslc, 
sometimes  keeping  it  there  for  half  a^inate  at  ibtiine.  I 
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they  were  invariebly  employed  to  widen  tbe  orifice.  When 
she  withdrew  her  head,  she  generally  concluded  by  licking 
the  orifice  of  the  pouch,  andswalLowingthftsecrctioD.  After 
repeating  the  above  act  about  a  dozen  times,  afae  lay  down, 
and  seemed  to  be  at  ease. 


OotllBsoffba  Kusnookbdnt  twain  'bammanKtaOtka  Uilta.  ihowliic  Itt 
nUiuna  rfM  Md  ralenwl  dovelopmrat  at  thii  period.  Hm  aloagalkn  or  Uw 
i«WBhu  ndiiMd  the  moulh  toAiinpla  roniid  aiiteriot  otiBea.  wbleh  wbM- 
quontly  bMumM  ami  bom  aoBUMtod  baftm  the  lalend  flwnm  bagia  to 
axtenrt  bockwatdi,  Tba  oye  U  conoMlad  by  Iho  ccmpIateW  formad  ayelU*. 
Three  divUiona  ai«  now  aeau  at  tbe  poatraior  aitni^y.  A  longitudiuU  lioe 
IndiealM  tha  imaiatiuii  at  thn  nniUlml  padlde.  a.  Uta  upper  nipple  at  the 
laftaUa,  lowhteh  Ihambon  fiatoa  wu atUolwd t  <,  tlw  lomriilnia of  tba 


The  freedom  with  which  the  mother  reached  with  ber 
mouth  the  orifices  both  of  tbe  genital  passage  and  pouch 
suggested  at  once  e  means  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the 
voung  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  while  at  tbe  same  time 
Iier  employmenbof  the  fore-paws  indicated  that  their  assist- 
anee  in  tlie  traasmission  of  the  foetus  need  not  extend  be- 
yond the  keeping  open  tbe  entrance  of  the  pouch  while  the 
fistus  was  being  introduced  hr  the  mouth,  when  it  is 
thus  probably  conducted  to,  and  held  over,  a  nipple,  until 
the  mother  feels  that  it  has  grasped  the  sensitive  extremity 
of  the  part  from  which  it  is  to  wrive  its  sustenance.  This 
mode  of  transmission  is  consistent  with  anal(^,  the  mouth 
being  always  employed  by  the  ordinary  quadrupeds,  as  dogs, 
cats,  and  mice,  for  tbe  purpose  of  removing  their  helpless 
offi^pring.  It  accords  also  with  the  phenomena  better  than 
those  which  have  been  previously  proposed ;  for  it  is  now 
ascertained,  by  repeated  dissections  both  of  the  Kangaroo 
and  Opossum,  that  there  is  no  internal  passage  from  tbe 
uterus  to  the  marsupium ;  and  if  tbe  genital  outlet  can  be 
brought  into  contact  with  tbe  orifice  of  the  pouch  in  the 
dead  Kangaroo  by  means  of  great  stretehing  of  die  relaxed 
part^  yet  such  an  action  has  never  been  witnessed  in  the 
living  animal  ;*  the  tender  embryo  would  be  more  liable  to 
receive  injury  from  tbe  fore-paws;  and  these,  from  the 
absence  of  a  thumb,  could  not  so  efTectually  ensure  its  pass- 
age as  the  lips,  which  can  be  opposed  to  each  other.  Lastly, 
the  young  one  did  not  by  any  of  its  actions  encourage  tbe 
idea  of  its  possessing  the  power  of  instinctively  creeping  up 
to  tbe  nipple.  When  the  female  bad  rested  quiet  for  about 
half  an  hour,  ve  again  examined  her,  and  found  the  young 
one  not  at  the  bottcm  of  the  pouch,  but  within  two  inohes 
of  the  nipple;  it  was  breathing  strongly,  and  moving  its 
extremities  imgularly  as  befbre.  I  made  an  attempt  to 
replace  it  on  the  nipple,  but  without  laceesa,  ana  the 
mother  was  then  released.  On  an  examination  two  days 
afterwards  the  morsupinm  was  found  empty.  Every  por- 
tion of  the  litter  was  carefully  searched,  in  the  hopes  of  find- 
ing the  fcetus,  but  without  success.  The  mother  therefore, 
owing  to  the  disturbance  of  tbe  young  one,  had  probably 
destroyed  it.  This  was  a  result  I  had  not  expected,  for  tbe 
head  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Farm  had  twice  taken  a 
mammary  foetus  f^om  the  nipple  and  pouch  of  the  mother, 
soon  after  it  had  been  deposited  there,  and  when  it  did  not 
exceed  an  inch  in  length,  and  it  had  each  time  again  be- 
come attached  to  the  nipple.  I  afterwords  saw  this  fixtus 
attached  to  tbe  nipple,  and  it  continued  to  grow,  without 
having  sustained  any  apparent  injury  from  the  separation, 
until  the  death  of  the  mother,  when  it  was  nearly  ready  to 
leave  the  poueh.   A  similar  result  occurred  to  Mr.  Collie.' 

The  young  one  observed  by  Mr.  Collie  (see  Zoologicat 
Journal,  vol.  v,  ^.  238)  was  of  nearly  the  sixe  of  the  last  and 
half  the^middle  joint  of  one's  little  finger ;  and  the  fie^- 
coloured  integuments  were  so  transparent  as  to  permit  the 
higher  coloured  vessels  and  viscera  to  be  seen  through 
them.  The  extremities  seemed  completely  formed,  and  its 

*  N.B.— Hr.  Owen  obieTvaa  that  thia  aignmaut  ia  not  applicable  to  thoae 
STonnlabt  which,  like  iVaoMbf  and  the  •mallei  South  American  opaacum*. 
Mva  uie  dui<Uc«tiuei  oTlnlepimciit  ftnming  the  pouob  extended  cleee  to  Uw 


muscular  power  was  testified  by  its  efforts  in  sucking,  dur- 
ing  which  it  put  every  part  of  its  body  in  motion.  '  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  person,'  continues  Mr.  Collie, 
'  who  preserved  tbe  mother  with  this  little  one  for  me,  the 
latter  oy  no  means  passes  the  whole  of  its  time  with  the 
lacteal  papilla  in  its  mouth,  but  has  been  remarked,  more 
than  once,  without  having  hold  of  it  It  has  even  been  wholly 
removed  from  the  sao  to  the  person's  band,  and  has  always 
attached  itself  anew  to  the  teat  Yesterday,*  on  again 
lookiI^;  at  it;  I  gently  pressed,  with  the  tip  of  my  finger,  the 
head  of  the  little  one  away  from  the  teat  of  which  it  had 
hold,  and  continued  pressing  a  little  more  strongly  (br  the 
space  of  a  minute  altogether,  when  the  teat,  that  had  been 
stretched  to  more  than  an  inch,  came  out  of  the  young  oue's 
mouth,  and  showed  a  small  circular  enlargement  at  its  tip, 
well  adapting  it  for  being  retained  by  the  mouth  of  the 
sucker.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  seemed  closed  in  on 
both  sides,  and  only  sufficiently  open  in  front  to  admit  the 
slender  papilla.  After  this  I  placed  the  extremity  of  the 
teat  close  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  young,  and  held  it  there  for  a 
short  time,  without  perceiving  any  decided  effort  to  get  hold 
of  it  anew;  when  I  allowed  the  sac  to  close,  and  put  tbe 
mother  into  her  place  of  security.  An  hour  afterwards  the 
TDung  one  was  oluerved  still  unattadied,  but  in  about  two 
hours  it  had  bold  of  the  teat  and  was  activdy  employed  in 
sucking.* 

Professor  Owen  then  refers  to  a  similar  experiment  tried 
with  a  mammary  fcetus  about  tbe  size  of  a  Ntffway  rat  by 
Mr.  Moi^n.  I'his  fcetus,  after  two  hours*  separation  from 
the  nipple,  regained  its  hold,  and  sustained  no  injury  from 
the  interruption  of  the  supply  of  nourishment  Mr.  Owen 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  adduced'  establish^ 
the  fact  that  the  mammary  foetus  at  a  very  early  period  is 
at  least  capable  of  sustaining  a  separation  from  the  nipple; 
and  although  it  maf  not  at  this  suga  of  growth  vonoa  tha 
power  of  r^^aining  its  hold  by  itt  own  unaided  efibrts,  it  is 
far  from  being  the  inert  ana  fbrmless  embryo  that  it  ha* 
been  described  to  b^  resembling  on  the  contrary,  in  its  vital 
powers,  the  new-bom  young  of  ue  smaller  3famjna/ta  rather 
than  the  uterine  fistus  of  a  larger  species  at  a  period  of  de- 
velopment when  such  a  fcetus  corresponds  in  size  to  a  new- 
born Kangaroo ;  and  although  tbe  latter  possesses  greater 
powers  of  action  than  the  same-sized  embryo  of  a  sheep,  and 
approximates  more  nearly  in  this  respect  to  tbe  new-bom 
young  of  the  rat,  yet,  Mr.  Owen  observes,  it  is  evidently  in- 
ferior to  the  latter.  For,  though  enabled  by  the  muscular 
power  of  its  lips  to  grasp  and. adhere  firmly  to  the  nipple. 
Its  own  unaided  efforts  seem  incapable  of  drawing  suste- 
nance therefrom.  Hie  peculiar  odapts^n  of  a  muscle  an- 
alogous to  the  cremaater,  to  the  mammary  ^land,  for  the 
purpose  of  ii^ecting  the  milk  from  the  nipple  into  the 
mouUi  of  the  adherent  fixtus,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Professor  Geoffrey  and  Mr.  Morgan ;  and  Mr.  Owen 
remarks  that  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  fcBtal 
efforts  of  suction  should  always  be  coincident  with  the  ma- 
ternal act  of  injection.  If  at  any  time  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  tbe  consequences  might  be  fatal  from  the  forcible  in- 
jection of  milk  into  tbe  larynx.  To  guard  against  this  there 
is  a  special  contrivance,  first  described  by  M.  Geoffioy,  the 
necessity  for  which  appears  to  have  been  foreseen  by 
John  llunter  in  his  dissection  of  two  small  mammary 
fcBtuses  of  tin  Kangaroo  for  the  especial  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  rdation  of  nie  larynx  to  the  jposterior  nares  (Nos. 
3731,  3734.  3735.  Mua  ColL  Reg.  Cbir.,  Physiological 
series),  in  which,  as  Mr.  Owen  states,  there  are  evidences 
that  Hunter  had  anticipated  most  of  the  .'anatomical  dis- 
coveries  which  have  subsequently  been  made  upon  the  em* 
bryo  of  the  Kangaroo.  The  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  carti- 
lages are  elongated  and  approximated,  and  the  rima  glottidis 
is  thus  situated  at  the  apex  of  a  cone-shaped  larynx  which 

n'ects,  as  in  tbe  Cetacea,  into  the  posterior  nares.  where  it 
osely  embraced  by  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  The 
air-passage  is  thus  completely  separated  fi-om  the  fauces, 
and  tbe  injected  milk  passes  in  a  divided  stream  on  either 
side  the  laiynx  to  the  ossophaeus. 

*  Thus  aided  and  protected  by  modiflea^ns  of  structure,* 
continues  Professor  Owen,  'both  in  the  mtem  of  tbe 
mother  and  in  its  own,  designed  with  especial  reference  to 
each  other's  peculiar  condition,  and  affording  therefore  tha 
most  irrefhigable  evidence  of  creative  foresight,  the  fbcble 
offspring  continues  to  increase  from  sustenance  exclusively 

•  Mr.  CoUto'iMtar,  wUoh  if  wUraaaed  to  Hz.  Vifun,  li  dated  •  Mh  Jan.- 
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derived  from  tbe  mother  for  a  period  of  about  eight  montluk 
The  young  Kangaroo  may  then  be  seen  frequently  to  pro- 
trude  ita  head  from  the  moulh  of  the  pouch,  and  to  crop 
the  ffraaa  at  the  same  time  tliat  the  mother  i»  browsing. 
Havuig  thus  acquired  additional  BtreoRth,  itauiti  the  pouch, 
tnd  hops  at  first  with  a  feeble  and  vaciluttng  gait,  but 
continues  to  return  to  the  pouch  for  occasional  shelter  and 
suppliei  of  food  till  it  has  attained  the  weight  of  ten  poundi. 
After  this  it  will  occaiionally  insert  its  head  for  the  purpose 
of  Ruoking,  notwithatanding  another  ftstus  may  have  been 
dopositad  in  the  poutdi,  for  the  latter,  as  wo  have  seen, 
attaches  itself  to  a  difiereat  nipple  from  the  one  which  had 
been  previously  in  use.' 


1.  Th*  bead  of  k  BMrnmary  btau  of  «  Kuwoo.  ■bonl  flgM  wadii^ 

dliMcM  to  (Iiow  the  relatioa  of  the  laryox  to  um  to&|Q«  ud  pottorlot  nuei. 
a.  Iho  epi|[lutlu,  drawn  down  out  of  thn  mperlure  ia  the  mH  i  b.  lha 

eavitv  ia  Iho  toofoe  for  itia  reception  of  th*  oip^.  8.  Tba  •loun<Mi  aipple. 
«ithdn«ii  ftom  Iho  mouili;  ilur  dulled  ItM  ilunn  Uw  ulcot  to  whkh  it  U 
tan£r^( tewy  "'^'"^       ^  <B»pluigui  m  atamaah,  u  hu  beta  co^jw 

For  the  observations  made  by  Professor  Owen  on  the 
structure  of  the  female  generative  or^ns  in  the  other  Mar- 
supials, as  compared  with  those  of  Oviparous.  Ovoviviparous, 
and  Viviparous  animals,  we  must  refer  to  his  paper  above 
quoted,  our  space  not  permitting  us  to  do  more  than  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  fiict  that  his  inductions  rest 
principally  on  theexamination  of  those  orrans  ia  Didelphy$ 
dortigera,  Petaunu  pygmegua,  Petaurut  Taguanoidei,  Da- 
npuM  viverrinut,  Didelphya  Virginiana,  Tfyptiprymnta 
trhttei,  and  Maoroput  me^or.  Hu  roowrks  on  the  infe- 
riohty  of  Uu  certbral  devehipment  of  the  HannpiaU  will 


be  road  with  gratfc  intonat  aa  bwring  oit  the  struetuie  and 

analogies  of  those  organs,  and  other  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  lower  vertebrate  classes,  eapecially  to  the  reptiles. 
*  Those  marsupial  quadrupeds  which  1  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observingalivG  in  the  Z^logical  Gardens,'  smys  the 
professor  ('  and  there  are  at  present  (1834)  species  of  Da- 
lyunu,  Didelphyt,  Phalangitta,  Petaurua,  Hypaiprymnw:, 
Macropus,  and  Phatcalomyt),  are  all  choractertsekl  by  « 
low  degree  of  intelligence ;  nor  can  I  learn  that  they  ever 
manifest  any  sign  of  recognition  of  their  keepers  or 
fbeden.   Another  oharaoter,  no  leia  uniformly  heUmging 
to  ihem,  is  the  want  of  a  power  of  uttering  vocalised  sounds 
When  irritated  ihey  omit  a  wbeeriug  or  snarling  guttural 
sound ;  that  of  the  Datyurua  urtinut  is  the  clearest,  and 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  growl.   Mr.  Harris  however 
states  that  in  aaaition  to  thia  noise,  the  Ursino  Opossuni 
utters  a  kind  of  hollow  barking.    The  Thyiacinaa  cynoee- 
pfudus,  or  large  Dog-faced  Opossum,  he  observes,  utters 
'  a  short  guttural  cry,  and  appears  exceedingly  inactive  and 
stupid,  having,  like  the  owl,  an  almost  constant  motiuc 
witn  the  nictitating  membrane  of  the  eye.*   The  Wombat, 
when  irritated,  emits  a  loud  hiss,  which  forcibly  remindi 
one  of  that  of  the  serpent.   The  noise  emitted  by  ibc 
Kangaroo  under  similar  circumstances  ia  equally  remote 
from  a  vocalised  sound ;  the  necessary  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing which,  Cuvier  long  ago  observed  to  be  wantiii);;  in 
the  larynx  of  this  animal.   It  is  interesting  to  find  these 
analogies  to  the  Reptilia,  and  more  might  be  pointed  out  if 
it  were  not  a  comparison  which  merits  a  separate  considers- 
tion.*   The  reader  who  would  pursue  his  inquiriea  as  to  the 
generative  system  of  the  Marsupialia  may  also  consult  the 
prerious  writmgs  of  Daubenlon,  Rengger,  and  Leuckart 
The  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  will  afford 
ample  materials  for  following  out  the  organizaljoa  of  this 
extraordinary  group  in  the  skeletons  and  preparations  pre- 
served in  the  Physiological  Scries  of  that  noUe  iosUtulion 
The  following  is  the  arrangement,  based  on  the  org;auiz&tion 
of  the  animals,  proposed  by  Professor  Owen  in  s  paper  read 
to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  oa  the  Sth  and  32nd 
of  January,  1839. 


Cliuti^ntion     tht  Marti^Molia. 


Tilhe*. 

Sakcophaqa.  1 
Throe  kinds  of  teeth ;  canines  long  in  both  | 
jaws;  a  aimple  stomach;  no  iutestinumj 
CMum.  1 


Genera. 


Dasyurida 


ITbylacinus. 
Dasyurua. 
Phasoi^^. 


Entohofhaga. 


Bxtinct  tnniitional  /Phasealotheriumle^,;* 
forma.  IThyhMsotherium  J"***"* 


Three  kinds  of  teeth  in  both  jaws;  sim-l  Ambtdatoria 
pie  stomach;  amodwately  long  iWtffd'nwnr  ^aiU»ioria 

Sauuoria 


cacum. 


Caspofbaqa. 

Anterior  incisors  large  and  long  in  both 
jaws;  canines  inconstant;  a  simple  itomatdi; 
a  very  long  inteattTtum  cacum. 


Phtucolarctida 


POIPBAOA. 

Anterior  incisors  large  and  long  in  both  1 
jaws,  canines  present  in  the  upper  jaw  only)  MacnpodidtB  • 
or  wanting;  a  complex  stomaoh;  a  longf 

Rbizopraoa.* 

Two  scalpriform  incisors  in  both  jaws;  no] 
canines;  stomach  with  a  special  gland ;>  Phateolomyxdee 
oncum  short,  wid^  with  a  vermiform  ap-f 
fiendage. 


Mynnocobius. 
I  CbosropuB. 
I  Perameles. 

Oidelphya 


IPhalangista  . 

[Petaurus  .  . 
PhasGolorctos. 


fHypuprymnus. 
^Macn^mi  •  • 


[  Phascolomys. 
IDiprotodon  (foidi) 


Cheironeetes. 


iCuscus. 
Pseudocheims. 
Tapoa  (Grs7> 
Ascobatcs. 


{Halmatnrni. 
Macropiu. 


•The  tenns  ^ves  to  the  trit)M  or  primkir  gronpi  of  HimpUUa  In  the  eluritedim  m  sol  to  be  ndaNhwd  ai  etridlr  hkUeiAIV  ths  tot  of  Om 
ierenUy  twdndeA  tbeteln,  but  galy  thelc  fnwnl  teadraoy  to  lebct  ibr  tbdr  inppoit  Um  nbeUncei  lapUed  by  thoM  imitoaOam. 
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We  now  proceed  to  giro  a  tuocinot  illtutntion  of  the  ge- 
nera BoA  soma  of  the  tubgenem  sbov«  mentuHwd. 

Thyladnut.  iTenmtnck.) 

9 

Oenerio  Character. — Dental  FororaU:—Inoiiors 

Canines  j^,  Molars  —  -  46.  The  ineuon  an  ranged 

in  a  s'amicircle,  equal,  and  Mpamted  in  the  middle  in  each 
jaw  by  a  vacant  space ;  the  external  ineiwr  on  each  side  is 
the  Btoutflst ;  the  aaniues  an  of  oonsiderable  sice,  oarred 
and  pointed  like  those  of  the  Oati  and  Dogs;  the  last 
molan  an  armed  with  three  obtuse  tubercles,  retembliog 
those  of  the  tvo  groups  of  Carmvora  last  mentioned.  Taet 
five  on  each  fore-ibot,  and  four  on  each  hind'foot. 

Example,  Thytacinui  eynocephalut  iDammrut  cynoce- 
phalu9  of  Geoffroy,  Thyhcimu  Harrini  of  Temminck). 

Description.— Size  of  a  young  wolf;  the  short  smooth 
hair  of  a  dusky  yellowish-brown  above,  barred  or  zebraed 
en  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  with  about  sixteen 
jet-black  transverse  stripes,  broadest  on  the  back  and  gradu- 
ally tapering  downwards,  two  of  which  extend  aconslderable 
way  down  the  thighs.  The  ground-oolour  on  the  back 
inclines  to  blockish  gray.  Tail  much  eomprened  and  ta- 
pering to  a  point 

Hamtt  and  ZoeoliiV.— Mr.  Harrii,  ftom  Those  paper  in 
*  Linn.  Trans.'  our  deeeriptbn  and  figure  an  taken,  states 
that  this  species,  the  largest  of  the  Australian  Carnivora, 
inhabits  amongst  caverns  and  rocks  in  the  deep  and  almost 
impenetrable  glens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  highest 
mountainous  parts  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  it  pro- 
bably preys  upon  the  brush  (bushP)  Kangaroo  and  various 
small  animals  that  abound  in  those  places.  The  individual 
from  which  the  description  and  drawing  were  taken  was 
caught  in  a  trap  baited  with  Kangaroo-flesh.  It  remained 
alive  but  a  fbw  hours,  and  during  that  period  uttered  the 
cry  and  presented  the  appearances  quoted  by  Mr.  Owen.  In 
its  stomach  were  found  the  partly-digested  remains  of  a 
PoToupine  Ant-Eater  (EcAtona  acuJeata).  The  vulgar 
names  ftr  this  species  are.  the  Zebra  Ovosnm,  Zebra  Wolf, 
&c. 


Tlqrtsaboi  Bjaoespbalw. 
Daiyurus.  (Oeoj^fvy.) 
Oeneric  Characters—Head  conical,  very  much  pointed; 
gape  very  wide ;  ears  moderate.  Ton  five  on  the  Ibre-foet ; 
on  the  hind-feet  the  great  toe  is  reduced  to  a  tuberde  or  is 
entirely  absent 

8  I  —  1 

Dental  Fonnulai— InoiKns -r-,  Canlnai  z — Holars 


Example,  Datuurue  urnnut  (Didelpki*  Wiina  of  Harris), 
pe8cripivm.—liwi,  body,  legs,  and  upper  part  of  the 
tail  covered  with  long,  coarse,  black  hair,  irregularly  marked 
wiib  one  or  two  blotches  of  white ;  in  some  specimens  on 
the  shouldara,  in  others  on  the  throat  a:  rump.  Tail  iligbUy 
prehensile^  its  under  part  bare.  (Harria.) 


MAR 


TmUi  ofDMyunu  [Duynnu  inaerunu'^ 


Hahite  and  Locality.~Tb\%  species,  which  Is  very  vo- 
racious, and  burrows  in  the  ground  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
Is  of  the  size  of  a  badger.  *  These  animals,*  says  Mr. 
Harris,  'were  very  common  on  our  first  settling  at  Hobart 
Town,  and  were  particularly  destructive  to  poultry,  &e. 
They  however  furnish  the  convicts  with  a  ftesh  meal,  and 
the  taste  was  said  to  be  not  unlike  veaL  As  the  settlement 
increased,  and  the  ground  became  cleared,  they  were  driven 
from  their  haunts  near  the  town  to  the  deeper  reoesses  of 
forests  yet  unexplored.  They  are  however  easily  procured 
by  setting  a  trap  in  the  most  unfi>equented  parts  of  the 
woods,  baited  with  raw  flesh,  all  kinds  of  which  they  eat 
indiscriminately  and  voraciously ;  they  also,  it  is  probable, 
prey  on  dead  fish,  blubber,  &o.,  as  thoir  tracks  are  fire- 
quently  found  on  ihe  sands  of  the  sea^shore.  In  a  state  of 
confinement  they  appear  to  be  untameably  savage ;  bitine 
severely,  and  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  low  yelling  growl. 


DMjnni  nndaiB  (QnlBS  oponaBi),  (Hmb.} 
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A  tnilfl  and  female,  which  I  kept  for  a  couple  of  months 
chained  together  in  an  empty  cask,  were  continually  fieht- 
ing ;  their  quarrels  began  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  (as  tbey 
slept  all  day),  and  continued  throughout  the  night  almost 
without  intermission,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  hollow 
barking,  not  unlike  a  doe,  and  sometimes  a  sudden  kind  of 
snorting,  as  if  the  breath  was  retained  a  considerable  time, 
and  then  suddenly  expelled.  The  female  generally  con- 
quered. They  frequently  sat  on  their  hind  parts,  and  used 
uieir  fore<paws  to  convey  food  to  their  mouths.  The 
muscles  of  their  jaws  were  very  strong,  as  they  cracked  the 
largest  bones  witn  ease  asunder;  and  manv  of  their  actions, 
as  well  as  their  gait,  strikingly  resembled  tnose  of  the  bear. 
Its  vulgar  name  ia  the  Native  Devil.' 

The  specimen  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoologioal  Ekwiety  was 
a  snarling  siurly  animal. 

Mr.  Owen's  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  Daayurus  ma- 
eruTut,  or  Long-tailed  Datyuna  (.Spotted  Martin  of  Phillip's 
Voyage),  will  be  found  in  the  *  Zoological  Proceedings'  for 
183S. 

Phascogale.  (Temminek.y 
Generic  Character. — Differing  from  Datytaw,  especially 
in  its  Dental  Formula : — 

Incisors  —  :  Canines        ;  Molars  — =  46. 
6  1-1  7-7 

Example,  Pfuueogale  penieillata  {Didelphit  penieilla- 
ttu  of  Shaw,  Datyurut  penicillattu  of  Geoffroy).  Size  i  ather 
larger  than  that  of  the  Brown  Rat  {Mug  decumanut).  Tail 
very  bushy.  Fur  uniform,  ash-oolour,  whitish  beueatb, 
short,  woolly,  and  very  thick. 

Habit*  and  Locality, — This  PhoKogaU  lires  on  trees  in 
New  Holland. 


Mynnecobius.  (Waterhouse.) 
Cfmerie  Character. — Fore-feet  with  5  toes ;  hind-feet 
with  4  toes,  all  free.    Head  elongated,  snout  produced ; 
ears  moderate,  narrower,  and  subacute  at  the  apex.  Bodij 
slender.    Tail  moderate. 

8  1-1 

Dental  Formula ; — Incisors  — ;  Canines j-^y ;  Fseudo- 

3—3  5—5 
molars——;  Molars  —-=52. 


I  Skull  ud  lower  jaw  of  M}-TtDecobim. 


Example,  Mymueobiue  ftueiatui. 

Detmjjtion.—VoTt  part  of  the  body  reddish,  gradually 
blended  into  the  black,  which  is  the  prevailing  colour  of 
the  posterior  half,  and  which  is  adorned  with  nine  white 
bands.   Ftur  of  two  kinds.   Under  hair  scanty  and  wliitish 
grey ;  upper  hair  rather  coarse,  short,  and  adpressed  ou  the 
anterior  parts ;  long  on  the  posterior  and  under  parts  ; 
hairs  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  back  generally  black,  at 
the  base  and  Ailvous  at  the  apex ;  those  ou  the  head  verr 
short,  brownish  above,  being  composed  of  a  mixture  o! 
black,  fulvous,  and  a  few  white  hairs ;  a  few  black  bain 
spring  from  the  sides  of  the  muzzle  and  under  each  eye : 
hair  of  the  tail  long  and  rather  bushy;  most  of  the  bain 
on  the  under  part  fulvous  at  the  base  and  white  at  the  tip : 
those  on  the  under  aide  of  the  tail  generally  black  at  the 
base  and  white  at  the  apex.   Lenetb  from  nose  to  root  of 
tail  10  inches ;  length  of  tail  to  the  end  of  the  hair  7  in- 
ohes. 

Habitt  and  Locality.— VLt.  Waterhouse,  in  his  paper  in 
the  'Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,'  deacriptire  of 
this  animal,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  two  speci- 
mens on  which  his  deacr^tion  is  founded.  The  first  tu 
procured  by  Lieutenant  Dale  of  Liverpool,  whilst  on  u 
exploring  party  in  the  interior  of  the  country  at  the  Swu 
River  Settlement,  and  was  discovered  about  ninety  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Two  of  th» 
animals,  according  to  Lieut.  Dale,  were  seen  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other ;  they  were  first  obser\'ed  on  the  ground, 
and  on  being  pursued,  both  directed  their  flight  to  «ouk 
hollow  trees  which  were  near.  The  party  succmded  in  cap- 
turing one  of  them;  the  other  was  unfortunately  burnt  tn 
death  in  their  endeavour  to  dislodge  it  by  fumigating  the 
hollow  tree  in  which  it  had  taken  refuge.  The  country  in 
which  they  were  found  abounded  in  decayed  trees  and  ant- 
hills. Mr.  Waterhouse  was  informed  that  the  second  in- 
dividual was  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  (but  he  suspects 
some  mistake  here),  and  that  others  similar  to  it  had  bees 
seen  in  the  act  of  burrowing  or  digging  at  the  roots  of  Xtea 
in  tiearch  after  insects.  Their  fbvourite  haunts  are  staled  to 
be  in  those  situations  in  which  the  Port  Jackson  wUlov 
abounds. 


Vyimacabliu  baetatu.  (WKUiboaiG.) 

Mr.  Waterhouse  observes,  that  although  in  the  structure 
of  the  skull  JIf.  fatciatM  evinces  an  affinity  to  Phaaeogale, 
it  differs  from  that  genus  in  Ihe  want  of  a  thumb  to  the 
htnd-feet,  and  in  the  strength  and  larger  size  of  the  claws 
of  the  fore-feet,  which  are  shaped  somewhat  like  those  in 
the  genus  Herpettes,  and  are  evidently  suited  to  burrowing 
The  fore-legs  are  also  stouter  in  proportion,  and  the  feet 
are  stronger.  In  their  narrow  and  pointed  shapes  the  ears, 
he  remarks,  resemble  those  of  Perameles  nasu/ia,  and  dif- 
fer from  those  of  Phascogale ;  they  also  differ  in  being  VoVe- 
rably  well  clothed  with  hairs.  Mr.  Waterhouse  imagines 
that  in  the  present  animal  he  can  perceive  a  slight  approarh 
to  the  Edentate  Mariupialia,OT  Monotremes,  and  he  thinks 
that  analogically  it  may  be  compared  to  the  genus  7\tf<tia 
among  the  true  Intectivora,  hearing  a  somewhat  similar 
connection  with  Echidna  and  Omilhorhynehus  to  that  wliif b 
exists  between  the  last-mentioned  genus  and  the  gencn 
Erinaceus  and  MygaU.  In  conclusion  he  adds  that  it  must 
he  allowed  that  there  is  a  greater  dissimilari^  in  structure 
between  the  last-mentioned  genus  and  the  eenera  Mtfrme- 
cobius  and  the  Monotremes,  than  between  Tupaia  and  My- 
gale ;  wc  arc  however  prepared  for  this,  by  the  compara- 
tively sudden  transitions  from  one  form  to  another  which 
we  find  in  the  Martupialia,  which  group,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  stands  low  in  the  grade  of  organization  among  tb? 
Mammalia.  {Zool.  Trane.,  voL  ii,) 
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Chceropua.  (Ogilby.) 

On  the  13lh  March,  1838,  Mr.  Ogilby  exhibited  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Zouloc;icaI  Society  of  London  a  draving. 
mode  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  of  a  Marsupial  animal  found 
by  that  officer  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Murray,  during  his 
late  journey  in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales.  Mr. 
Ogilby  stated  his  original  belief  that  the  animal  in  question 
belonged  to  the  genus  Perameles,  under  which  impression  he 
had  proposed  to  name  it  Per.  ecaudatus,  from  its  entire  want  of 
tuil,  a  character  fuund  in  no  other  species  of  the  same  group ; 
but  a  drawinc  of  the  fyre-foot,  afterwards  found  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Mitchell,  and  likewise  exhibited  to  the  Society  on  the 
present  occasion,  had  considerably  shaken  this  first  opinion, 
and  induced  Mr.  Ogilby  to  suspect  that  the  animal  may 
eventually  form  the  type  of  a  new  genus.  According  to  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell's  drawing,  and  the  notes  which  he  took  at 
the  time  of  examining  the  specimen,  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  only  two  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  having  been  so  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  a  pig, 
as  to  have  procured  for  the  animal  the  name  of  the  pig- 
footed  bandicoot,  among  the  persons  of  the  expedition. 

The  drawing  of  the  foot,  in  fact,  very  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  genus  Sua  in  form  and  characters ;  two  toes  only 
are  represented,  short,  and  of  eaual  length;  but  there  is  a 
swelling  at  the  base  of  the  &nt phalanges,  which  renders  it 
probable  that  there  may  be  two  smaller  ones  behind.  The 
Peramele*,  on  the  contrary,  hare  three  middle  toes  on  the 
fore-feet,  all  of  equal  length,  and  armed  with  very  long 
powerful  claws,  besideii  a  small  rudimentary  toe  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  on  each  side.  The  farm  and  cbaracler  of 
the  hind-feet  were  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  the  Pera- 
meles i  as  were  also  the  teeth,  as  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  the  drawing,  except  that  the  canines  did  not  appear  to 
surpass  the  anterior  molars  in  point  of  size.  The  ears  were 
long,  elliptical,  and  nearly  naked ;  the  head  broad  between 
the  cars,  and  very  much  attenuated  towards  the  muzzle; 
the  body  about  the  size  of  a  smalt  rabbit,  and  the  fur  very 
much  of  the  same  quality  and  colour  as  in  that  animal. 
Mr.  Ogilby,  after  expressing  his  confidence  in  the  fidelity 
of  Sir  Thomas  Milcheirs  drawings,  and  the  care  with  which 
that  gentleman  assured  him  lie  had  made  the  observation 
in  question,  expressed  bis  belief  that  this  animal  would  be 
found  to  constitute  a  newgenusof  Marsupials,  and  proposed 
for  it  the  provisional  name  of  Chaeroput,  in  allusion  to  the 
described  characters  of  the  fore-feet. 

The  following  is  the  notice  of  this  animal  inserted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  in  bis  journal,  on  the  occasion  of  first  dis- 
covering it.  *June  16,  1S36.  The  most  remarkable  inci- 
dent of  this  day's  journey  was  the  discovery  of  an  animal  of 
which  I  had  seen  only  a  head  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  lime- 
stone caves  of  Wellington  Valley,  where,  from  its  very  sin- 
gular form,  I  supposed  it  to  betone  tcMome  extinct  species. 
The  chief  peculiarity  then  observed  was  the  broad  head  and 
very  long  slender  snout,  which  resembled  the  narrow  neck 
of  a  wide  bottle ;  bift  in  the  living  animal  the  absence  of  a 
tail  was  still  more  remarkible.  The  feet,  and  especially  the 
fore-legs,  were  also  singularly  formed,  the  latter  resembling 
those  of  a  pig;  and  the  marsupial  opening  wasdownwards, 
and  not  upwards,  as  in  the  Kangaroo  aud  others  of  that 
class  of  animals.  This  quadruped  was  discovered  by  the 
natives  on  the  ground ;  but  on  being  chased,  it  took  refuge 
in  a  hollow  tree,  from  which  they  took  it  alive,  all  of  them 
declaring  that  they  hod  never  before  seen  an  animal  of  the 
kind.  This  was  where  the  party  had  commenced  the  jour- 
ney up  the  left  bank  of  the  Murray,  immediately  after  cross- 
ing that  river.'  Such,  Mr.  Ogilby  remarked,  was  all  the 
information  he  possessed  at  present  with  regard  to  this  sin- 
gular animal ;  but  Mr.  Gould  had  promised  to  examine  the 
original  specimen  on  his  arrival  at  Sydney,  in  the  Museum 
of  which  town  it  had  been  deposited ;  and  Mr.  Ogilby  there- 
fore hoped  that,  through  the  kindness  of  that  gentleman, 
he  should  shortly  have  it  in  his  power  to  communicate  a 
more  detailed  description  of  its  form  and  characters  to  the 
Society.    (Zoo/.  Proc.  1838.) 

Dental  Formula:— 


Jaw 


Upper  1^  ""''sorg,  4  spurious  molars,*  3  or  4  molars 
/4     „      4  „  3  or  4  „ 

Lower  ]  ^  4  spunous  molars,  3  or  4,  perhaps  5 

J3     M      4  „  3  or  4     „  5. 

*ncuUTlarortlMMm%btbet«mdeuinM, 
P-  C,  No.  908. 


ChcBTOpiu  ccnudatuB. 

Perameles.  {Geoffroy.) 
Generic  Character. — Head  elongated,  pointed  ;  ears  mo- 
derate, hairy ;  posterior  great-toes  rudimentary,  and  the 
two  succeeding  toes  united  by  the  skin  up  to  the  nails,  great 
toe  and  litllo  toe  of  the  fore-feet  with  the  form  of  simple  tu- 
bercles, 90  that  they  wear  the  appearance  of  having  only 
three  anterior  toes. 

Denial  Formula:— Incisors  ~:  canines  ] — \-:  molan 

D  1  —  I 

7-7 


7-7 


=  48. 


TMUiofPertintlw.  (F.  Cutiar.) 

Example,  PBramelet  ncuutu*. 

Defcnptim.—Hgad  very  long ;  muzxle  produced ;  noso 
grolon^ed  above  the  jaw;  fur  grey-brown  above  and  white 

ioca/i/y.— Austral  ia. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  characterizing  a  new  species  of  Perameles 
(Per.  Gunnii),  very  closely  agreeing  with  Per.  natutut,  but 
peculiar  for  its  very  short  white  tail,  and  in  having  several 
indistinct  white  bands  over  the  haunches,  stated  that  iVr 
Gunnii  inhabit*  Van  Diemen's  I^nd,  where  it  frequents 
gardens,  and  commits  great  havoc  amongst  bulbous  roots, 
which  it  ia  said  to  devour  with  avidity  (Zoo/.  Proc.,  1838J. 
^ero  is  now  (1839)  a  specimen  of  Perameles  Lagoiis,  or 
Rabbit  Peramelet,  from  Swan  River,  in  Ihe  garden  of  tha 
Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
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Didetphys.  {Linrunu.) 

Oenerie  Charaeier.—Head  very  much  pointed,  gape  wide, 
tongue  rough  with  horny  papillm ;  etra  large  and  naked ; 
eyes  flmall;  tail  long  and  tapering,  flexible,  and  prehensile, 
with  hair  at  the  base  only,  the  remaining  part  being  covered 
with  scales.  Fore-feet  with  flva  toes,  all  armed  with  strong, 
shani.  curved  clawa ;  thumb  of  the  hind-foot  (^posable  and 
destitute  of  nail  er  claw,  the  other  toes  or  fingers  armed  with 
daws  like  thoae  <tf  the  fore-lbet 


10  1  —  1  . 

Dmtal  Formula:— Indnn  -g-;  eaun«  jZi  *  *>x^"™ 

r-f 


TMlh  of  Didelp>i;a  nrcininft.  C^.  OortaJ 

Geoaraphieai  Dutrilmtion  «f  the  GiM».— Ameriea ' 
dusivuy. 


SkaMonarXMUphyiViifliihiw.  c  tlw  nunapUI  bcMH 


Szam|d^  DideMty*  Vtrginiana. 

Ducrtption. — Size  that  of  a  domestic  cat  Colour  dull 
white.  Htdr  of  two  kinds ;  that  which  is  lowest,  a  long 
fine  wooHt  down,  white  at  the  base,  brownish  at  the  tip, 
through  this  pass  the  long  hairs  of  a  pure  white  on  the 
head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body ;  the  hair  is  short 
and  close.  Round  each  eye  a  brownish  circle.  Sara  ge- 
nerally black  at  the  base  and  yellowish  at  the  tip.  Whis- 
kers long,  partly  white,  partly  reddish.  Extremity  of  the 
nose  flesh-coloured,  with  a  tinge  of  yelbw.  Legs  deep 
chestnut  brown.  Tail  not  so  long  as  tne  body,  covered  at 
the  base  by  long  hairs,  but  only  scantily  fiimiidied  with 
bristles,  which  come  out  from  b^ween  ttie  whituh  scales 
that  protect  it,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 

Habita  and  Locality. — The  Virginian  Opossum  is  an  ar- 
boreal animal,  aa  might  be  expected  from  the  structure  of 
its  posterior  feet  or  hands  especially.  It  appears  to  be  to  a 
certain  degree  camiTorous,  for  it  preys  upon  insects  and 
birds,  and  feeds  also  on  fruits ;  but  there  ia  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  animal  food  forma  its  principal  support,  for  it 
sometimes  invades  the  fbrm-yarda  in  its  neighbourhood. 
According  to  Barton,  the  period  of  uterine  gestation  in  this 
species  is  twenty-six  days.  It  inhabits  North  America, 
and  was,  perhaps  is,  venr  abundant  in  the  North  of  Mexico, 
•nd  nearly  throughout  Uie'  United  States,  where  it  is  called 
the  opoisttm.  In  the  Perfect  Description  qf  Virginia 
<1649),  we  find,  in  the  catal^ue  of  animals,  '  Bissonnet— 
This  beast  hath  a  bagge  under  her  belly,  into  which  she 
takes  her  young  ones,  if  at  any  tune  affrighted,  and  carries 
than  Kmy,'  IaVbou  nays,  'lite  Posawn  ia  found  nowhere 


but  in  America.  She  is  the  wonder  of  all  the  land  animalii, 
being  the  size  of  a  badger  and  near  that  oolotir.  The 
female  doubtless  breeds  her  young  at  her  teats,  for  I  have 
seen  them  stick  ftist  thereto,  when  they  have  been  no  bigger 
than  a  small  rasberry,  and  seemingly  inanimate.  She  had 
a  paunch  or  false  belly,  wherein  she  carries  her  young, 
after  theyare  from  those  teats,  till  they  can  shift  for  them- 
selves.  Their  food  is  roots,  poultry,  or  wild  fVuits.  Ther 
have  no  hair  on  their  taila,  but  a  sort  of  a  scale,  or  hard 
erust,  as  the  boivers  have.  If  a  cat  has  nine  Uies,  (his 
creature  surely  has  nineteen ;  fw  if  >'ou  break  erery  bone 
in  their  skin,  and  mash  their  skull,  leaving;  tkem  for  dead, 
you  may  come  an  hour  after,  and  they  wm  be  gone  ^^^^ 
away,  or  perhaps  you  may  meet  tbem  creeping  away.  They 
are  a  very  stupid  creature,  utterly  neglfecling  their  safety. 
They  are  most  like  rats  of  anything.  I  have,  for  necessity 
in  the  wilderness,  eaten  of  them.  Their  flesh  is  very  whiter 
and  well  tasted ;  but  their  ugly  tails  put  me  out  of  conceit 
with  that  fare.  Th^  climb  trees  da  tiie  racoons  do.  Theff 
fur  is  not  esteemed  nor  used,  save  that  the  Indians  spin  '> 
into  girdles  and  garters.*  The  tail  appears  to  be  not  alone 
of  use  as  an  organ  of  prehension  to  the  adult  animal ;  for  it 
is  stated  that  ino  little  ones  when  advanced  in  growth  leap 
upon  their  mother^s  back  if  they  are  frightened,  and,  twist- 
ing their  tails  round  hers,  escape  with  her  anistsMe  the 
threatened  danger.*  In  captivity  the  animal  is  suUen, 
snarUng,  and  stupid. 


•  lathsBiltfaklliiMUBtiMn  taartMoMlM 

baautiAiUj  picpued.  viUi  Uw  young  In  thU  podtlon. 
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Didriphyi  YliglpUiM  (^ginian  OpgMaiB> 

The  French  name  Smngue  fiv  the  species  of  this  genus 
is  evidently  a  form  of  Carigueya,  the  Braiilian  name  Ibr 
the  genua.  They  are  known  in  Paraguay  under  the  name 
of  Micouri,  in  the  American  Islands  under  that  of  Mameou, 
and  in  Mexico  by  the  appellation  of  TlaqutUxin. 

Cheironectes.  (Illiger.) 
Generic  Character.— The  complete  dental  fonnula  of 
this  subgenus  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  The  number 
of  incisors  is  stated  at  ten  &bove  and  eight  below.  Head 
rather  pointed ;  ears  naked,  rounded  ;  tail  scaly,  prehensile; 
an  opposable  thumb  on  the  hind  feet  or  hands,  and  the  toes 
Webbed. 

Example,  Cheironectes  palmatua  {Cheironectes  Vapock 
Of  Desmarest ;  Didelphis  pcUmala  of  authors). 

Description. — Fur  brown  above,  with  three  transverse 
bright  grey  bands,  interrupted  in  the  middle ;  white  below. 
Size  lari^r  than  that  of  the  brown  rat. 

Habits  and  Loeaiitjf.~The  river  Yapock,  or  Oyapock 
(the  boundary  that  separates  the  French  Settlements  from 
Brazil),  in  Guyana,  is  Iho  place  where  this  species  has 
been  found.  It  swims  with  facility ;  indeed  Buffon  (Uscribes 
it  under  the  name  of  Petite  loutra  de  la  Ouyane, 


ChaiioDoctei  palmatiM. 

Phalangista.  (Cuvier.) 

Qenerio  Char aeter.~H etui  rather  short ;  ears  hairy ;  ftir 
Woolly  and  short;  no  extensible  membrane  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  limbs;  tail  long,  prehensile,  some- 
timea  without  hair  on  its  extremity. 
Subgenus  Phalangista,  properly  so  called— Balantia  (Illiger). 

Tail  pMheosile,  but  eoveted  with  hair ;  ears  long  and  ereet. 


Dental  Formula -—InciMnsI^;  canines  ~;  pamdo-molan 
Jimohm|=40.» 


TbafhaTPbsluiWh  CP.Cmbu) 

Example,  Fk€Uangiatamdpina. 

Description. — The  following  description  of  this  ^weies  is 
given  in  Phillip's  Voyage: — '  Vulpine  Opossum.  This  is 
not  unlike  the  common  fox  in  shape,  but  considerably  in- 
ferior  to  it  in  respect  to  size,  being  from  the  point  of  the 
nose  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  only  26  inches;  the  tail 
itself  1 5  inches :  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  ffrisly 
colour,  arising  from  a  mhtture  of  dusky  and  white  hairs, 
with  rufous  yellow  tinge;  the  head  and  shoulders  par- 
taking most  of  this  last  colour:  round  the  eyes  blackish: 
above  the  nostrils  ten  or  twelve  black  whiskers,  four  inches 
«  more  in  length:  all  die  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a 
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tawny  liuff  colour,  deepot  on  the  throat,  where  the  bottom 
of  the  hairs  are  ruat  colour:  the  tail  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
back  for  about  one  quarter  of  itii  length,  ttom  thence  to  the 
end  black:  the  toes  on  the  fore  feet  are  five  in  number,  the 
inner  ene  placed  hiph  up :  on  the  hind-feet  four  toes  only ; 
with  a  thumb,  consisting  of  two  joiuti,  without  a  claw, 
placed  hi^h  up  at  the  base  of  the  inner  toe  :  the  whole  foot 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  hand,  as  observable  in  many  of  the 
Opouura  genus.  The  legs  ore  much  shorter  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  common  fox:  the  ears  about  one  inch 
and  o  half  in  length.'  It  is  the  PhtUanger  Jtenard  of  the 
Freocb,  Bruno  of  Vicq-d*Aiyr,  and  Whatapooroo  of  the 
natives. 

Loeafitjf.—Hev  Holland ;  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson. 

Subgenus  Cuscus.  (Lacipide.) 
Tnil  prehensile,  but  in  great  part  naked  and  covered  with 
rugosities ;  oara  very  short. 

Dental  Formula :— Incisors  - ;  canines  0 ;  molars 

B  40.  (Lesson.) 

Geographical  Distribuiion  of  the  Cctio*.— Peculiar  lo  the 
■Western  Polynesia  or  Malatsia  (lesson). 

Example,  Cutcut  mactilatut  {Didelphit  Orimtalit  of 
Gmelin;  Cuscus  Amboinensit  of  Lac6pdde;  Phalaagitta 
mactUala  of  Geoffroy). 

Deicription,  Habtti,  and  Loeaiity. — ^This  speciea,  which 
ia  named  Coeacoes  at  the  Moluccas,  according  to  Vatentyn, 
varies  much  in  its  colouring,  with  reference  to  sex  and  age. 
M.  Lesson,  who  found  it  at  Wagiou,  where  the  natives  call 
it  ScAom-fcAoffi,  says  that  its  fur,  which  is  thick  and  woolly, 
is  generally  whitish,  covered  with  isolated  brown  spots, 
sometimes  running  together.  The  same  author  states  that 
its  habits  are  stow  and  nocturnal,  and  that  it  lives  on  fruits 
in  the  equatorial  forestA  of  the  great  Molucca  and  Papuan 
Islands. 


Fetaurus.  (Shaw.) 
Omerio  Character. — Head  rather  short;  eara  small  and 
hairy;  skin  of  the  flanks  extended  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  limbs,  and  covered  with  hair ;  toil  not  strictly 
prehensile, 

6  0-0 


Dental  Formula:— Incisors  oaoinee 


0-0' 


molars 


8-8 
7-7 


=  38. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  lower  molar  teeth 

Siven  in  the  cut  amounts  only  to  five,  and  consequently 
oes  not  correspond  with  the  formula  above  given,  or  with 
that  stated  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  himself,  who  makes  the  total 
number  of  teeth  22  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  16  in  the  lower, 
and  the  number  of  upper  false  molars  6,  and  of  molars  8 
also ;  the  number  of  lower  molars  being  6  fklse  and  8  true, 
=  36  in  all.  He  tells  us  that  this  form  of  dentition  ia 
takea  from  Fhaiangista  Cookii,  Petauru*  Tagttanoidet, 


'  Le  PfuUanger  dUelphoide  or  Le  Maeraurt  of  H.  GeoSkvy, 
and  a  speciea  which  has  no  name.* 


Tuetli  or  Petennu.  (F.  CmtIh.) 

Mr.  Bennett,  who,  in  common  with  Cuvier,  Defcmarcst, 
and  Lesson,  has  placed  the  interesting  speciea  vhich  w 
have  rhosen  as  the  example  under  the  genus  Petcmrus, 
remarks  that  M.  F.  Cuvier,  relying  solely  on  the  discrepancr 
or  agreement  of  the  dentary  systems,  and  putting  entirely 
out  of  the  question  all  consideration  of  other  and  esseniijil 
points  of  structure,  has  reunited  the  old  genus  Phalangitia, 
in  order  again  to  subdivide  it  into  two  incongruous  and  bete- 
rogencous  groups ;  in  the  one  confounding  two  well  marked 
species  of  flying  Petauri  not  only  with  the  climbing  Pha- 
langister  of  New  Holland,  but  with  the  naked*tailed  and 
strictly  prehensile  Couscous  of  the  Moluccas;  repaying  the 
other  group,  which  he  bad  so  unnecessarily  dismembered, 
by  the  addition  of  a  true  Phalangisla,  whose  only  preten- 
sions to  such  an  association  are  made  to  depend  on  a  some- 
what similar  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  *  By  thus  confining 
himself  to  a  single  character,'  continues  Mr.  Bennett, '  he  has 
broken  up  the  regular  series  of  affinities  which  connected 
together  three  marked  but  still  closely  allied  gradaiions  of 
form,  to  substitute  an  arrangement  which  has  no  other 
recommendation  than  the  theoretic  views  of  its  author.  In 
such  a  case  we  cannot  hesitate  in  giving  to  the  or^ns  of 
locomotion,  combined  with  the  general  habit,  that  prece- 
dence before  those  of  mastication,  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  conceding  \o 
the  latter;  and  wo  feel  the  less  repugnance  toadoptiu;^  ibis 
course,  because  it  is  admitted  that  the  dentary  formula  is 
in  these  animals  subject  to  some  variation,  and  because 
loologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  with  respect  to  its 
exact  definition.     The   teeth  of  the  Squirrel  Peiaarus 
agn.>e  generally,  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  with  those 
of  the  PUolangista^.    They  are  consequently  38  in  num- 
ber, 20  occupying  the  upper  jaw,  and   IS  the  lower. 
The  former  are  divided  by  the  same  eminent  naturalist 
into  six  incisors,  four  canines,  two  false  molars,  and  eight 
true  ones;  the  latter  consisting  of  two  incisors,  and  no 
canines,  with  eight  folse  and  as  many  true  molars.  The 
dentary  character  of  the  original  species  of  Petaurut,  wfairb 
he  takes  as  the  type  of  his  other  group,  dlflers  chiefly  in  the 
total  want  of  canine  .teeth ;  but  we  may  here  be  permitted 
to  observe  that  it  appears  to  us  somewhat  doubtful  hoir  far 
those  which  are  above  enumerated  as  such  truly  deserve  the 
name  which  has  been  applied  to  them.    In  every  other 
respect  tlie  little  creature  in  question  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  group  of  animals  to  which  we  have  restored  it;  and 
vrhioh  are  i^t  ono^  oharacteiiied  by  the  broad  expaosion  of 
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tlieir  skin  on  each  side  of  the  body,  extending 'between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  limbs,  as  in  the  Flying  Squirrels,  to 
which  indeed  they  bear  a  cloiiG  resemblance.  In  common 
with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabit,  they  possess  the  abdominal 
pouch  which  fixes  their  place  in  Uie  system  among  th? 
marsupial  animals ;  and,  as  in  many  of  these,  the  thumbs  of 
the  hind-feet  are  long  and  distinctly  opposable  to  the  sole. 
Tho  other  toes  are  four  in  number,  and  furnished  with 
tolerably  strong  claws,  of  which  the  thiraibs  are  destitute. 
The  fore-feet  have  long  radiating  toes,  the  middle  one  of 
which  is  the  longest,  all  armed  with  similar  claws  to  those 
of  the  hind-feet.  The  tail  is  round,  covered  with  loose  hair, 
somewhat  tapering  towards  the  point,  and  not  striclty  pre- 
hensile, having  no  naked  surface  at  its  extremity  beneath. 
In  size  the  present  species  id  about  equal  to  the  common 
Squirrel,  and  its  tail  is  rather  longer  than  its  body.  Its 
colour  is  delicately  gray  above,  somewhat  darker  on  the 
head,  and  white  beneath.    A  black  line  passes  from  the 

ftoint  of  the  nose  along  the  back  towards  the  tail ;  and  the 
ateral  folds  of  the  skin  are  bounded  in  front  and  on  the 
aides  by  a  similar  band,  which  confounds  itself  gradually 
in  the  inside  with  the  gra^  of  the  body,  and  is  bordered  at 
the  outer  margin'by  a  fringe  of  white.  The  eyes  are  each 
placed  in  a  spot  of  black,  and  a  faint  blackish  line  extends 
along  the  upper  surface  of  the  hinder  limbs.  The  tail  is 
also  of  a  darker  hue,  especially  towards  its  extremity. 

Example,  Petawus  scittreus  (Norfolk  Island  Flying 
Squirrel,  figured  and  described  in  Phillip' it  Voyage). 
JDeecription.See  above. 


ftbuinu  Sdnmu  (Squirrel  IVUniiii). 

Habits  and  Locality.—  During  the  day,'  says  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, 'the  animal  generally  remains  quietly  nestled  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees,  but  becomes  animated  as  night  advances,  and 
skims  through  the  air,  supported  by  its  lateral  expansions, 
half  leaping,  half  tlying  from  branch  to  branch,  feeding 
upon  leaves  and  insects.  This  peculiar  mode  of  locomotion 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  Hue  flight,  inasmuch  as  the 
cutaneous  folds  which  serve  the  purposes  of  wings  seem 
rather  destined  for  the  mere  support  of  the  animal  in  its 
long  and  apparently  desperate  leaps,  than  for  raising  it  in 
the  air  aud  directing  its  course  towards  any  given  object 
For  this  latter  purpose  they  are  indeed  hut  little  fitted  by 
their  structure,  the  want  of  proper  muscles  in  a  great  mea- 
sure incapacitating  them  from  performing  such  offices  at 
are  dependent  on  volition.  It  may  be  doubted  however 
whether  these  animals  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of 
exercising  their  will  in  their  flight-like  leaps.  For  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  bearing  upon  this  subject  we  are  indebted 
to  our  friend  Mr.  Broderip,  who  related  it  to  us  on  unques- 
tionable authority.  On  board  d  vessel  sailing  off  the  coast 
of  New  Holland  was  a  Sauirrel  Petaurus,  which  was  per- 
mitted to  roam  about  the  snip.  On  one  occasion  it  reached 
the  mast-bead,  and  as  the  sailor  who  was  despatched  to  bring 
it  down  approached,  made  a  spring  from  aloft  to  avoid  him. 
At  this  moment  the  ship  eave  a  heavy  lurch,  which,  if  the 
ori^iDBl  dincUoa  of  the  little  creature's  course  Ijiad  y>99n 


continued,  must  have  plnnged  it  into  the  sea.  All  who 
witnessed  the  scene  were  in  pain  for  its  safisty;  but  it  sud< 
denly  appeared  to  check  itself,  and  so  to  modify  its  career 
that  it  alighted  safely  on  the  deck.'  Those  that  we  have 
seen  in  captivity  are  in  a  state  of  somnolency  all  day  ;  one 
kept  at  the  Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park  was  ibrmerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  then  marchioness  of  Cleveland.  At 
night  it  was  lively  and  active,  and  was  perfecth-  tame,  but 
rather  shy.  The  species  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  and  is 
said  to  be  abundant  the  foot  of  the  Bine  Mountains. 
There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  the  locality  of  Norfolk 
Island  as  a  habitat  of  this  very  pretty  little  animal,  except- 
ing the  figure  and  description  in  Phillip's  Voyage  abo\'e 
alluded  to.  The  Air  would  be  highly  ornamental  from  its 
colour,  softness,  and  beauty,  as  an  article  of  dress. 

Phascolarctos  {De  Bkdnville;  Lipurus,  Gol4fu»>;  Am- 
hlotis,  Illiger). 

Oeneric  Character. — Body  stouL  Head  short,  ears 
shaggy.  Limbs  rather  short,  robust,  and  nearly  eatial  in 
length.  7*oet  five  on  each  fore-foot ;  the  anterior  toes  aivided 
into  two  groups  for  prehension,  tho  thumb  and  the  fore- 
finger being  in  one  group,"  and  the  remaining  three  fingers 
in  the  other,  the  thumb  of  the  posterior  foot  very  large,  but 
without  a  nail,  and  the  two  inner  fingers  united.  Tail  very 
short,  almost  null.  Mr.  Martin  says  that  it  differs  from  the 
Wombat  in  its  dental  formula,  in  which  respect  it  closely 
resembles  the  Kangaroos. 

6  •       .  1-i 
Dental  Formula :— Incisors  - ;  canines         ;  spurious 

I-l  4-4 
molars         ;  true  molars         =  30. 

The  canines  are  small,  and  in  the  intermaxillary  suture. 
:  The  false  molars  are  compressed  and  trenchant,  but  thicker 
than  in  Hypsiprymnus,  the  dentition  of  which,  otherwise, 
that  of  the  Koala  resembles  closely.  The  lower  true  grinders 
are  narrower  than  the  upper  ones,  and  both  quadn'cuspid. 

Only  one  species  is  known,  namely  Phatcolarctot  cine- 
reusitipurus  cinereus  of  Goldfuss;  Hiascnlarciosfuscut  of 
Desroarest ;  Phascolarctos  Flindersii  of  Lesson.  The  Ashy 
Koala). 


PtuM»Ureto>  dnemu  (Aiby  Kosla). 

Deacripiion,  Habits,  and  LoeaHty.—Aa  large  as  a  d<^ 
of  moderate  size.  Fur  lone,  thick,  rather  coarse,  and  ashy 
brown,  tufted  ears  rather  lighter.  It  is  said  to  have  the 
gait  and  carriage  of  a  young  bear,  to  be  arboreal  in  its 
habits,  and  to  pass  its  life  upon  trees  and  in  dens  or  holes 
which  it  hollows  at  their  feet.  Of  its  powers  of  cUmbiug 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  structure  of  its  extremities 
would  lead  to  this  inference,  and  actual  observation  has 
confirmed  it.  Its  locality  is  New  Holland,  and  we  are  en- 
abled 10  give  figures  of  the  parent  and  young,  taken  by  the 
kind  permission  of  a  friend,  from  a  very  accurate  and  beau- 
tiful drawing  executed  from  the  living  animals,  the  first 
that  were  known  in  the  colonies.  They  were  brought  in  by 
natives  to  Colonel  Fatentcoj  then  lientenaut-governor  of  the 
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coloDjT.  from  the  Hat  Hill  dutnot.  to  th«  foutfamid  of  Port 
Jockflontin  1803.  The  native  nune ' Ko^ ' li  sud  to  wr- 
nifV  •  Biter."  ^ 

There  are  oM  aod  young  ttulbd  speeinieiu  in  the  Britiih 
Muuum,  and  a  stuffed  specimen  (Mr.  Caley'a)  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  linnean  Society. 

The  visceral  anatomy  will  be  found  in  Hr.  Martin's 
paper '  On  the  anatomy  of  the.Koala^*  read  to  the  Zoological 
Society  in  November,  1836  (Zooi  Proc,  1836).  It  it  chieHy 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  sixe  and  length  of  the 
CBCum. 

Hypsiprymnus.  (Illtger.) 

OetmicCkaractsr.—Head  elongated;  ears  large;  vpmt 
lip  cleft.  Taii  moderate,  scaly,  covered  scantily  with  haira. 
Two  teats  only  in  the  ventral  pouch  of  the  females.  Anterior 
feet  five-toed,  amieU  with  obtuse  naiUj  third  toe  of  the  hind- 
feet  very  robust,  and  armed  with  a  veiy  strong  nail. 

Dental  FormnUi—Inoison,^;  ouiim,  mdan, 


TaMfaofHnMiptymnu.  (P.OMn.) 

Example,  Hyptiprymntu  Fbtoroo  {Maeropm  minor  of 
&^aw ;   Potorou*  mtntmus  and  Kangurut  Gaimardi  of 

^t!^l\Jl^^^"l^*^  '^^'^  °^  and  Gaimard : 
i*/oroo  of  Whit^  and  Kanguroo  Rat  of  Phillip's  Voyage) 


Skull  of  HyiMtpryniiK 

^MwgJiMi.— Siie  of  a  rabbit;  general  colour  grayish, 

l^peSo7?al°r;«'  ""'^''^ 

ore  stated  to  be  mild  and  timid;  its  food  conaisU  of  vejreta- 

kfiinU„i>  "  "iv  ^^'^  New  Holland 

^ '* «  "^e  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  Jacbaon.  especially  near  the  river  W^- 
gambia  m  the  Blue  Mountainr 

acnb.e3(Zoo;.  Proc   1831)  a  fourth.  Hypiirn-ymnufJotm, 

Sfro^nh  ''Yi^^'^rT-  The  specimen  described  by 
Mr.  Ogilby  was  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  Swai 


River.  The  last-named  zoolmist  hat  alio  ehanictMwd 
nz  other  now  species.  (.Zoot.  /W,  1838.) 


FMonw  (KMiguao  Bat). 

Sub^iM  Halmatmrus.  UUiger  in  part.) 

Generic  ChearaeUr. — Differing  ftom  the  true  Kanguoos 
in  having  shorter  can»  a  tail  neaiiy  naked,  or  only  with  a 

few  hairs. 

6  0  —  0 

Dental  Formula:— Incisors,^;  canines,  niolare 


Example,  Hahnaiunu  ^gant  iKaagww  Jhteialiit  cf 

F^ron  and  Lesueur). 

i>e«?np(io«.— Colour  mouse-gray,  bounded  transvenelv 
with  reddish-brown  on  the  back  and  loins.  Size  of  a  laree 
hare.  * 

floWi*  and  ioco/i7y.— Haunts  under  thick  bushes,  and 
ts  said  to  arm  subterranean  gaUeries  in  the  istaud  of  8t 
Pierre. 

Subgenus  UaeroFns(£fAaw;  Halmatnnnof  ilft>if 

port). 

Generic  Character.— Head  elongated ;  ears  very  largo ; 
upper  hp  cleft;  whisbers  very  short  and  few.  Posterior 
limbs  like  those  of  Hypsiprymnus,  but  much  loneer  and 
nwre  tobus^   Tail  hmg,  trianguhir,  vei^^iuculujf ^ 
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6  0  —  0 

Dental  Formula:— Incuors  ^;  caniiiM  ^ — ^;  molan 

Example,  Macroptu  Major  of  Shaw  {Kcmgvrut  labiaM 
of  Cook}- 


«.  Um  Mnqptal  btBM, 


This  extnordinuy  animal,  ditcoreied  bjr  Captain  Cook, 
is  now  so  veil  known,  that  a  deseription,  in  addition 
to  our  illustrations  and  account  of  its'  animal  eoonomy 
at  theb^wningof  this  article,  would  be  superfluous.  Our 
countrymen  pursued  it  in  New  Holland  with  ^yhoundi, 
and  tlie  leaps  wbtdi  it  took  surprised  those  who  oeb«ld  it 
cl«ar  obstacles  seven  or  eight  feet  h^h.  In  size  it  equals  a 
sheep,  some  of  the  lai^est  weighing  I -10  Ibs^  and  the  llesh 
is  represented  bv  those  who  bave  tasted  it  as  being  a  little 
like  venison.  The  species  breeds  pretty  freely  in  this  oouur 
try.  and  has  been  kept  with  success  in  our  parks, 
Xoco/i^.— New  Holland. 
There  are  several  other  species. 

Phascolomys.  (QeoffW>y.) 
Generic  Character.— Body  clumsy.  Head  Iarg<  and 
bluff.  Fore-feet  with  five  toes,  armed  with  crooked  naiU ; 
hind-feet  with  four,  and  a  little  tubercle  without  a  l)uil,  in 
place  of  the  great  toe ;  indeed  it  may  be  i^nid  to  have  but 
four  toes  on  the  hind-feet.    JUil  nearly  nuIL 

«  0-0  . 

caomes  - — ;  motars 


Dental  Formula :— Inci»ra  — ; 


0-0' 


TMfliofnuaaliiBpri<»W«dMtCF.CDriw>,  aMilyorttMtwtanldie. 


Example. — ^The  only  species  known  is  Phaseolomv* 
Wombat  iDidelphie  wsinaoi  Sbaw;  The  Wombat  ot  the 
natives,  navigators,  and  naturalists). 

Detcription.~7nm  Lieut.-Col.  CoUins's  'Account  of 
the  English  Colony  of  New  South  Wales'  (1802),  veielect 
the  following  part  of  a  description  of  a  Wombat  found  on 
C^ipe  Barren  Island,  abstracted  from  Bass's  *  Journal : ' — 
'  Iiie  Wombat,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Port 
Jackson,  tlie  Womback,  is  a  squat,  short,  tliick,  sbort-le^ged, 
rather  inactive  quadruped,  with  great  appearance  of  stumpy 
strength,  and  somewhat  bi&Kor  than  a  large  turnspit  dog. 
Its  figure  and  movements,  a  they  do  not  exactly  resemble 
those  of  the  bear,  at  least  strongly  remind  one  of  that  animal. 
Its  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to. the  tip  of  the  nose,  is 
thirty-one  inches,  of  which  its  body  takes  up  twenty-three 
and  five-tenths.  The  head  is  seven  Inches  and  the  tail  five- 
tenths.  Its  circumference  behind  the  fore-legs  twenty* 
seven  indies;  acrosstbethickestpartofthebelly  thirty-one 
inches.  Its  weight  by  hand  is  somewhat  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  powids.  The  hair  is  coarse,  and  about  one 
inch  or  one  inch  and  flve-tenth*  in  lBiu:th,  thinly  set  upon 
the  belly,  thicker  on  the  back  and  hea^ttiithwke^^ 
thekuniandnmip;  the  oiaapliitftitt^  ligkimu^ 
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nrybw  ilutdM,  but  dukeit  Hlong  tlie  baclc.*  The  head  ii 
large,  flsttiih,  xnd  nearly  triangular  when  viewed  in  front ; 
the  ean  are  sharp  and  erect;  the  eyei  imall  and  rather 
aunken  than  prominent,  hut  quick  and  hvely. 

Habit*  and  Locality. — From  the  tame  work  we  take  Ihe 
following  account  of  the  habits,  &c.  of  this  speciea : — '  Thia 
animal  hai  not  any  claim  to  iwinnest  of  foot,  at  moat  men 
could  run  it  down.  Its  pace  is  hobbling  or  shulHing,  some- 
thing like  the  awkward  gait  of  a  bear.  In  disposiliun  it  it 
mild  and  gentle,  as  becomes  a  grass-eater ;  but  it  bites  hard, 
and  is  fiirious  when  provoked.  Mr.  Bass  never  heard  its 
voice  but  at  that  time;  it  was  a  low  cry  between  a  hissing 
and  a  whixxing,  which  oould  not  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  yards.  He  chased  one,  and  with 
his  hands  under  his  betly  suddenly  lifted  him  off  the  ground 
without  hurting  him,  and  laid  him  upon  his  back  along  bis 
arm  like  a  child.  It  made  no  noise,  nor  any  effort  to  escape, 
not  even  a  struggle.  Its  countenance  was  placid  and  un- 
disturbed, and  it  seemed  an  contented  as  if  it  had  been 
nursed  by  Mr.  Bats  from  its  infancy.  He  carried  (he  beast 
upwards  of  a  mile,  and  often  shifted  him  from  arm  to  arm, 
sometimes  laying  him  upon  his  shoulder,  all  of  which  he 
took  in  good  part;  until,  being  obliged  to  tecure  his  legs 
while  he  went  into  the  brush  to  cut  a  specimen  of  a  new 
wood,  the  creature's  anger  arose  with  the  pinching  of  Ihe 
twine;  he  whizxedwith  all  his  might,  kicked  and  scratched 
ihost  furiously,  and  snapped  off  a  piece  from  the  elbow  of 
Mr.  Bass's  jacket  with  hit  grasa-cutting  teeth.  Their 
friendship  was  here  at  an  end,  and  the  creature  remained 
implacable  all  the  way  to  the  boat,  ceasing  to  kick  only  when 
he  waa  exhau^lud.  This  circumstance  seems  to  indicate 
that,  with  kind  treatment,  the  Wombat  might  soon  be  ren- 
dered extremely  docile  ;  but  let  his  tutor  beware  of  giving 
him  provocation,  at  least  if  he  should  be  full  grown.  Be- 
tides Fumeaux's  Islands,  the  Wombat  inhabits,  as  hat  been 
teen,  Ihemountains  to  Ihe  westward  of  Port  Jackson.  In  both 
these  placet  its  habitation  is  under  ground,  being  admirably 
formed  for  burrowing ;  but  to  what  depth  it  descends  does 
not  seem  to  be  ascertained.  According  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  the  natives,  the  Wombat  of.the  mountains  is 
never  seen  during  the  day,  but  lives  retired  in  his  hole,  feed- 
ing only  in  the  night;  but  that  of  the  islands  is  seen  to  feed  in 
all  parts  of  the  day.  His  food  is  not  yet  well  known  ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  he  varies  it,  according  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  may  be  placed.  The  atomocha  of  such  as  Mr. 
Baas  examined  were  distended  with  the  coarse  wiry  grass, 
and  he,  as  well  at  othera,  had  seen  the  animal  scratching 
among  the  dry  ricks  of  sea-weed  thrown  up  upon  the 
shores,  hut  could  never  discover  what  it  was  in  search  of. 
Now  the  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  can  have  no  recourse 
to  the  sea-shore  for  bis  food,  nor  can  be  find  there  any  wiry 
grass  of  the  islands,  but  must  lire  upon  the  food  that  cir- 
cumstances present  to  him.' 

A  letter  from  James  Hunter,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  set- 
tlement, dated  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Augusts,  1798, 
and  published  in  Bewick's  '  Quadrupeds,'  states,  that  this 
animal,  there  called  The  Womback,  was  found  upon  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  in  lat.  40'  36"  S., 
where  considerable  numbers  were  caught  by  the  company 
of  a  ship  which  had  been  wrecked  thereon  her  voya5efrom 
Bengal  to  Port  Jackson.  The  same  communication  relates 
that  it  had 'lately  been  discovered  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  interior  of  this  country  also.  The  mountain  natives 
call  it  the  Wombaeh.' 

The  specimen  dissected  by  Sir  Everard  Home  in  1808 
was  brought  from  one  of  the  islands  in  Bass's  Straits,  and 
lived  as  a  domestic  pet  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Clift  for  two 
years. 

The  individual  dissected  by  Mr.  Owen  in  May,  1836,  had 
lived  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  upwards  of 
five  years. 

M.  Lesson  tays  that  it  lives  in  King  Island  and  the  Fur- 
neaux  Islands,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Port  Jackson. 

The  anatomy  of  the  Wombat  will  be  found  in  Cuvier's 
'Lemons  d'Anatomie  Comparfie,'  in  Sir  Everard  Home's 
pnper;  'Phil.  Trans.,'  1808.  and  in  Mr.  Owen's  memoir, 
*  Zool.  Proc.,'  1 836.  The  latter  observes  that  the  digestive 
organs  in  the  abdominal  cavity  presented  a  development 
corresponding  generally  to  that  which  characterises  the  same 
pnrts  in  the  phytipkagous  Rodents.  It  has  a  very  short 
cBcura. 

The  flesh  of  the  Wombat  is  uid  to  be  exoelleut  Hr. 


Hunter,  the  writer  of  the  letter  above  quoted,  lenna  it  deli- 
cate meat,  and  some  have  remarked  that  the  animal  might 
be  easily  naturalised  in  this  country. 

The  impression  made  upon  us  by  Mr.  Bass's  account  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  Wombat  which  he  caught,  and  by  one 
that  we  have  seen  in  captivity,  is,  that  the  an  imol  is  of  a  low- 
grade  in  point  of  intellect.  In  both  cases,  as  long  as  there 
was  no  positive  pain  or  disagreeable  sensation,  the  animal 
was  content,  however  new  its  situation  might  be-  There 
was  none  of  that  anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  all  animals 
of  lively  sense  show  when  suddenly  placed  in  new  positi<Hi5 
or  in  sirange  places;  and  indeed  the  following  note  ia  ap- 

C ended  to  Mr.  Bass's  account  of  the  capture  of  his  Worn- 
at: — 'The  Kangooroo  and  some  other  animals  in  New 
South  Wales  were  remarkable  for  being  domesticated  as 
soon  oa  taken.'  Tliis  may  be  one  of  the  consequences  r,f 
the  low  cerebral  development  generally  to  be  observ  ed  in 
this  group. 


FtiMMealomj*  WontML 


Fossil  Mabsupiaua. 

Besides  the  Fossil  Opossum  (Didelpkyg  Cmteri)  oi  the 
Montmartre  Gypsum,  figured  and  described  by  Cavier  in 
the  'Annales  du  Museum,'  and  in  his  'Ouemens  Fosailes,' 
and  the  fossil  Dasyurus,  Hypsiprymnus,  Halmaturut,  Ph<u- 
colomys,  and  Kansaroo,  described  by  Mr.  Clift  and  Cuvier 
and  Mr.  Pentland,  from  the  Australian  hone-caverni  and 
bone  breccia,  there  are  some  fossil  forms  now  generaJIv 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Marsupiaha,  which  it  will 
be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  great  interest  which  attaches 
to  them  both  geologically  and  zoologicallv,  to  mention  more 
at  length.  We  commence  with  those  fossil  jaws  origtnaJIy 
described  as  belonging  to  the  Marsupiaha,  which  were  found 
at  Stonesfletd. 

Thylacotherium.  (Owen.) 
In  consequence  of  strong  doubts  *  having  been  recently 
expressed  by  M.  de  Blainville,  from  inspection  of  casts, 
respecting  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the  fossil  jaws  found 
at  Stonesfleld,  and  assigned  to  the  Marsupio/m  by  Baron 
Cuvier,  a  paper  '  On  the  Jaws  of  the  Thylacotherium  Pn- 
vostii  from  Stonesfleld '  was  read  before  the  Geological 
Society  by  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  F.R.S..  G.S.,  &c.,  Hunle- 
fian  professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on  the 
iflst  of  November,  1838,  being  the  flrst  of  two  merooin 
meeting  the  objections,  and  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
the  fossils  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the  originals.  In 
thia  communication  Mr.  Owen  confined  liis  description  to 
the  jaws  discovered  at  Stonesfleld,  characterised  by  having 
eleven  molars  in  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  He  com- 
menced by  observing  that  the  scientific  world  possesses 
ample  experience  of  the  truth  and  tact  with  which  the  illus- 
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trious  Cavier  formed  his  judgments  of  tiie  tffinitiH  of  an 

extinct  animal  firom  tlie  inspection  of  a  fosntl  frs^eat;  and 
that  it  was  only  when  so  distinguished  a  comparative  enato- 
niist  Bs  M.  de  BlainTtlle  questioned  the  determinations,  that 
it  became  the  duty  of  those  who  possessed  the  means  to  in- 
vestigate the  nature  of  the  doubts,  and  re-assure  the  confi- 
dence of  geoli^sts  in  their  great  guide. 

When  Cuvier  first  hastily  examined  at  Oxford,  in  1816, 
one  of  the  jaws  described  in  Mr.  Owen's  paper,  and  in  the 
posiKssion  of  Dr.  Buckland,  be  decided  that  it  was  allied  to 
the  DidelphjTs  CmesembldrentdequelqueDidelphe'*) ;  and 
when  doubts  were  raised  by  M.  Constant  Prevost,  in  1 824,t 
relative  to  the  sige  of  the  Stonesfleld.  slate,  Guvier,  from  on 
examination  of  a  dr&wing  made  fbr  tbe  express  purpose, 
was  ooufirmed  in  his  former  determination;  but  he  added 
that  tbe  jaw  differs  from  that  of  all  known  oirnivorous 
Mammalia,  in  having  ten  molars  in  a  series  ir  the  lower 
jaw  :  ('11  [the  drawing]  me  confirme  dans  I'id^  que  la  pre- 
miere inspection  m'en  avoit  donn^.  Cest  celid  d'un  petit 
earnusier  dont  les  mfieheliires  rossemblent  beaucoup  k 
celles  des  sarigues ;  mats  il  y  a  dix  de  ces  deuts  en  serie, 
nombre  que  ne  montre  aucuu  carnassier  connu.'  Oss.  Fo$»., 
v.,  349,  note.)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  particular 
data,  with  Ibe  exception  of  the  number  of  the  teeth,  on 
wbicii  Cuvier  based  bis  opinion,  were  not  detailed ;  but  be 
must  h»e  been  well  awaie  that  the  grounds  of  bis  belief 
wouM  be  obvious,  on  an  inspection  of  the  Awsfl,  to  every 
Gompetant  anatomist:  it  is  also  to  be  regretted  ttuU  he  did 
not  OBiign  to  tbt  ibs^  a  generic  nsme,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent much  of  the  reasming  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  he  considered  it  as  belonging  to  a  true  Didetpnys. 

Mr.  Owen  then  proceeded  to  describe  tbe  structure  of  the 
jaw ;  and  he  stated  that  having  bad  iu  his  possession  two 
opecimeDK  of  the  Thylaootherium  Preoostii  belonging  to 
Dr.  Buchland,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  their 
condition  is  such  as  to  enable  any  anatomist  conversant 
with  the  established  generalizations  in  com[mrative  osteo- 
logy, to  pronounce  uierefrom  not  only  the  class  but  tbe 
more  restricted  group  of  animals  to  which  they  have  b»> 
longed.  Tbe  specimens  plainly  reveal,  first,  a  convex  arti* 
eulsr  coodyle ;  aooondly,  a  well-defined  impression  of  wliat 
was  once  a  broad,  thin,  hi^h,  and  slightly  recurved,  trian- 
gular, ooronoid  process,  rising  immediately  anterior  to  the 
condyle,  having  its  basis  extended  over  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
interspace  between  the  condyle  and  the  commencement  of 
the  nfolar  series,  and  having  a  vertical  diameter  equal  to 
that  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw  itself :  this  impres- 
sion also  exhibits  traces  of  the  ridge  leading  forwards  from 
tbe  condyle  and  the  depresstoa  above  it,  which  characterises 
tbe  ooronoid  process  of  the  zoophagous  marsupials ;  thirdly, 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  continued  to  the  same  extent  below 
the  condyle  as  the  coronoid  process  reaches  above  it,  and 
its  apex  is  continued  backwardii  iu  the  form  of  a  process ; 
fourthly,  the  parts  above  described  form  one  continuous 
portion  with  toe  horisontal  ramus  of  the  jaw,  neither  the 
articular  condyle  nor  the  coronoid  being  distinct  pieces,  as 
in  reptiles.  These  are  the  <^raoters,  Mr.  Owen  Delieves, 
on  which  Cuvier  formed  his  opinion  of  tbe  nature  of  the 
fossil;  and  they  have  arrested  the  attention  of  M.  Valen- 
aennes  in  his  endeavours  to  dissipate  the  doubts  of  M.  de 
Blainville^ 

From  the  examination  of  a  cast,  M.  de  BlainviUe  however 
has  been  induced  to  infer  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  convex 
condyle,  but  in  place  thereof  an  articular  fissure,  somewhat 
OS  in  the  jaws  of  fishes;  that  the  teeth,  instead  of  being 
embedded  in  sockets,  have  their  fangs  confluent  with  or 
anchyioMd  to  the  substance  of  the  jaws,  and  that  the  jaw 
itself  presents  evident  traces  of  the  oomponte  struetnie. 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  portions.  Mr.  Owen  stated 
that  the  portion  of  tbe  true  condyle  which  remains  in  both 
the  specimens  of  Tbylacotherium  examined  by  Cuvier  and 
M.  Valenciennes,  clearly  shows  that  the  condyle  was  con- 
vex, and  not  concave.  It  is  situated  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  grinding  surfkce  of  the  teeth,  and  projeetsi  beyond 
the  vertical  line  dropped  from  the  extremity  of  tbe  coro- 
noid process,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  true 
Didelphys.  In  the  specimen  examined  by  M.  Valenciennes 
the  conayle  corresponds  in  position  with  that  of  the  jaw  of 
the  Dasyurus  rather  than  the  Didelphys :  it  is  convex,  as 
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in  mRmmiferons  animalB,  and  not  eooeiiv^  u  in  oviwrmM. 

The  entire  convex  condyle  etists  in  Vm  specimen  belonging 
to  the  other  genus,  Phascolotherium,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Broderip.  Mr. 
Owen  is  of  opinion  that  tbe  entering  angle  or  notch,  either 
above  or  below  the  true  articular  coi^yle,  has  been  mistakoi 
for  *  une  sorte  d'6chaucnure  artieulair^  im  pen  oomme  dans 
les  poiuons.'' 

The  specimen  of  the  half-jaw  of  tbe  Thyl&eothere  exa- 
mined by  M.  Valenciennes,  like  that  which  was  transmitted 
to  Cuvier,  presents  the  inner  surface  to  the  observer,  and 
exhibits  both  the  orifice  of  the  dental  canal  and  tbe  sym- 
physis in  a  perfect  state.  The  foramen  in  the  fossil  is  situ- 
ated relatively  more  forward  than  in  tbe  recent  Opossum 
and  Dasyure,  or  in  the  Placental  Inseetivwa,  but  has  the 
same  place  as  in  the  marsupial  genus  Hypnprymnut,  The 
symphysis  is  long  and  narrow,  and  is  ojntinura  forward  in 
the  same  line  with  the  gently  convex  inferior  margin  of  the 
jaw,  which  thus  tapers  gradually  to  a  pointed  anterior 
extremity,  precisely  as  in  tbe  jaws  of  the  Marsupial  Inseo- 
tivora.  In  the  relative  length  of  the  symphysis,  its  form 
and  position,  the  jaw  of  the  Tliylacotheriam  ^eeisely  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  Didelphys. 

In  oddftion  however  to  these  proofs  of  the  mamroiferous 
nature  of  the  Stonesfield  remains,  and  in  part  of  their  hav- 
ing belonged  to  Marsupialia,  Mr.  Owen  stiUed  that  the  jaws 
exhibit  a  ebaraeter  hitherto  nnnotioed  hy  the  able  anato- 
mists who  have  written  respecting  them,  but  wfaii^  if 
oo-existent  wiA  a  convex  omdyle,  would  serve  to  prove 
the  marsupial  nature  of  a  fossil,  though  all  the  teeth  were 
wanting. 

In  recent  marsupials  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  elongated 
and  bent  inwards  in  the  form  of  a  process,  varying  in  shape 
and  development  in  different  genera.  In  looking  therefore 
directly  upon  the  inferior  margin  of  the  marsupial  jaw,  we 
see,  in  place  of  the  edge  of  a  vertical  plate  of  bone,  a  more 
or  less  flattened  triangular  surface  or  plate  of  bone  extended 
between  the  external  ridge  and  the  internal  process  or  in- 
fleoted  angle.  In  tX>»  Opossum  this  proeess  is  triangular 
and  tribedrsl,  and  direct«l  inwards  with  the  point  slightly 
curved  upwards  and  extended  backwards,  in  whidi  direction 
it  is  more  produoed  in  the  small  than  in  tbe  large  species 
of  Didelphys. 

Now,  obser^-ed  Mr.  Owen,  if  the  firocess  from  the  angle 
of  tbe  jaw  in  the  Stonesfield  fossil  nod  been  simply  con- 
tinued oackwards,  it  would  have  resembled  the  jaw  of  an 
ordinary  placental  carnivorous  or  insectivorous  mammal; 
but  in  both  specimens  of  Tbylacotherium,  the  half-jaws  of 
which  exhibit  their  inner  or  mesial  surfaces,  this  process 
presents  a  fVoctured  outline,  evidently  proving  that  when 
entire  it  must  have  been  produced  inwards  or  mesially,  as 
in  the  Opossum. 

Mr.  Oven  then  described  in  great  detail  tbe  strueture  of 
the  teeth,  and  showed,  in  reply  to  M.  de  Blainville*s  second 
objection,  that  they  are  not  confluent  with  the  jaw,  but  are 
separated  firom  it  at  their  base  by  a  layer  of  matter  uf  a  dis- 
tinct colour  from  the  teeth  or  the  jaw,  but  evidently  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  matrix ;  and  secondly,  that  toe  teeth 
cannot  be  considered  as  presenting  an  uniform  compressed 
tricuspid  structure,  and  being  all  of  one  kind,  as  M.  de 
Blainnlle  states,  but  must  be  divided  into  two  series  as 
regards  their  composition.  Five  if  not  six  of  the  posterior 
teeth  are  quinque-cuspidate,  and  are  molarea  veri ;  some 
of  the  motaret  spurii  are  tricuspid,  and  stmie  bicuspid,  as 
in  the  Opossums.  An  interesting  result  of  this  examina- 
tkm  is  tin  observation  that  the  five  cusps  of  the  tuberculate 
molaras  are  not  arranged,  as  had  been  supposed,  in  the 
same  line,  but  in  two  pairs  placed  tnosversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  jaw,  with  tbe  fifth  cusp  anterior,  exactly  as  in  the 
Didelphys,  and  totally  different  tram  the  structure  of  the 
molares  in  any  of  the  Phoce.  to  which  these  very  small 
Mammalia  have  bean  compared :  and  in  reference  to  this 
comparison  Mr.  Owen  again  called  attention  to  the  value  of 
the  character  of  the  process  continued  from  tbe  angle  of 
the  jaw,  in  the  fossils,  as  strongly  contradistinguishing 
them  from  the  Phovidio,  in  none  of  the  species  of  which  is 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  so  produced.  The  Tbylacotherium 
differs  from  the  genus  Diwlph^  in  the  greater  number  of 
its  molars,  and  nom  evory  fonne  quadruped  known  at  the 
time  when  Cuvier  formed  nil  opinion  respecting;  the  nature 
of  the  fossil.  This  diflference  in  the  number  of  the  molar 
teeth,  which  Cuvier  nrged  as  evidence  of  the  generic  dis- 
tinction (tf  the  Stoneapdd  mammiforous  fossils,  has  stnca 
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been  regarded  ttt  one  of  the  prooh  of  their  Bfturian  ntttire: 
but  the  exceptions  by  excess  to  the  Dumber  seven,  Muned 
by  M.  de  Blainvillo  to  the  molar  teeth  in  eaeh  ramus  of  the 
lower  jav  of  the  insectivorous  Mammalia,  are  well  «■!»• 
bUshed.  ond  hare  been  lung  known.  The  inwctiTOroot 
Chr>»ochlore,  in  the  order  Fene.  has  eight  moUn  in  each 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  intectivoroua  Armadillos  have 
nut  fewer ;  and  in  one  subgenus  (Priodon)  there  are  more 
than  twenty  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  dental  formula  of  the  carnivorous  Cetaoea,  again, 
demonstrate  the  rallacy  of  the  argument  against  the  mam- 
miferou!)  character  of  the  Thjlacolherium  founded  upon 
the  number  of  its  molar  teeth.  From  the  orcurrenoe  of  the 
above  exceptions  in  recent  placental  Mammalia,  the  exam- 
ple of  B  tike  excess  in  the  number  of  molar  teeth  in  the 
marsupial  fossil  ought  rather  to  have  led  to  the  expectation 
of  the  discovery  of  a  iimilar  case  among  existing  Marsu- 

!)ial8,  and  fueh  an  addition  tooursoological  catalogue!  has, 
n  fact,  been  recently  made.  In  the  Australian  quadruped 
described  by  Mr.  'Waterhouse  under  the  name  of  Myrroeco- 
bius  an  approximation  towards  the  dentition  of  the  Thylo- 
cotherium  is  exemplified,  not  only  in  the  number  of  the 
molar  teeth,  which  is  nine  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
the  Myrmecobius,  but  also  in  their  relative  site,  strueiura. 
and  disposition.  Laittly,  with  respect  to  the  dentition,  Mr. 
Owen  says  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  inspect  the  foMil 
and  compare  it  with  the  taw  of  a  small  Didelpfays,  that, 
contrary  to  the  assertion  of  M.  do  Blainvillo,  the  teeth  and 
their  tangs  ore  arranged  with  as  much  regularity  in  the 
one  OS  in  the  other,  and  that  no  argument  of  the  Saurian 
nature  of  the  fusail  can  be  founded  on  this  part  of  its 
structure. 

With  nsneet  to  M.  ^  B1ainvil1e*s  assertion  tint  the  jaw 
is  compound.  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  the  indication  of  this 
structure  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  jaw  of  the  Hiylaoo- 
therium  is  not  a  true  suture,  but  a  vascular  groo\-e  similar 
to  that  which  characterises  the  lower  jaw  of  Didelphys, 
Opossum,  and  some  of  the  large  species  of  Sorex.  iOiol. 
Proc.) 


Jaw  of  ThycaloUicrium  PntoitU.    Upper  Sgnte  magnlllBd. 

Some  discussion  having  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Ogilby  expressed  opinions  in  support  of  M.  de  Blain- 
ville's  views,  Mr.  Owen,  on  the  occasion  or  reading,  on  the 
9th  of  December  following,  his  paper  on  Fivucahiherium, 
being  the  scoond  part  of  the  'Dcncription  of  the  Remains 
of  Marsupial  Mammalia  from  the   Stonesfleld  olate,' 

Ssve  a  brief  summary  of  tho  characters  of  the  Thylaco- 
leriura,  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  memoir,  and 
which  he  conceived  fully  proved  the  mammiferous  nature 
of  that  fossil,  flo  stated  that  the  remains  of  the  split  con- 
dj'lea  in  the  specimen  demonstrate  their  original  convex 
form,  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  cbarae- 
tcrises  the  same  part  in  all  reptiles  and  all  ovipara  ;~that 
the  size,  figure,  and  position  of  the  coronoid  process  are  such 
as  were  never  yet  witnessed  in  any  except  a  zoophagous 
mammal  endoweil  with  a  temporal  muscle  sufficiently  deve- 
loped to  demand  so  extensive  an  attachment  for  working  a 

Sowcrful  coniivorouB  jaw; — that  the  toeth,  composed  of 
enso  ivory  with  crowns  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  enamel, 
are  everywhere  distinct  from  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  but 
have  two  fkngs  deeply  embedded  in  it;— that  these  teeth, 
wbieh  belong  to  the  molar  series,  ore  of  two  kinds ;  the 
hinder  being  bristled  with  five  cusps,  four  of  which  are 
placed  in  pairs  transversely  across  the  crown  of  the  teeth, 
and  tho  anterior  or  fitlse  molars,  having  a  different  form, 
and  only  two  or  three  cusps — characters  never  yet  found 
united  in  the  teeth  of  any  other  than  a  zoophagous  mammi- 
ferous quadruped ;— that  the  general  form  of  the  jaw  corre- 
sponds with  the  preceding  more  essential  indicalions  of  its 
mammiferous  nature.  Fully  impressed  with  the  value  of 


these  ditnetarst  u  deteminlng  the  elus  to  whieb  th« 
Ibssits  belonged,  Mr.  Owen  stateatiiat  he  had  soaght  in  tha 
next  place  Sat  seeondary  ehstmeten  wfateh  mi^t  seveal  the 
groupof  ManmallfttQwhiah  ^  mMiiii  eenwl  be  seeigniwl, 
and  that  he  had  ftnmd  in  the  nndifleetioa  of  A*  mngle  of 
the  jaw,  eombioed  with  the  ftm,  strueture,  and  proportions 
of  the  teeth,  suSieienl  wiileiiee  to  induee  him  to  beliere 
that  the  ThglaeothiTiwn  was  a  maisupiol  ijuadmped. 

Mr.  Owen  then  reoapitulated  the  objeetwns  agaiiiat  tbe 
mammiferous  nature  of  tha  Thi/iaeotki^an  ivwn  ftma  their 
supposed  imperfect  stale,  and  repeated  his  former  aesertion 
that  they  are  in  a  oonditkin  to  enable  these  ebaraeters  to  be 
fully  ascertained :  he  next  reviewed,  first  the  difforenees  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  actual  structure  of  the  jew; 
and,  seeondly,  witn  letpeot  to  the  mterpretationvf  edmitled 
appearances. 

1.  As  raspeets  the  atmetiue.— It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  jaws  most  belong  id  eold-blooded  vertebrmte,  beeause 
the  artwulor  anrhee  is  in  the  Hsnn  of  an  eoteriiw  eiwle :  to 
which  Mr.  Owen  replied,  that  the  articular  svrmea  u  sup- 
ported on  a  convex  condyle,  whi^  is  met  wttta  In  no  oth«T 
class  of  vertebrate  except  in  the  Maromsha.  Agehi,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  teeth  are  all  of  an  uniform  strcKtnro,  as 
in  certain  roptiles;  but,  on  reference  to  the  fessils,  Mr. 
Owen  stated  that  it  will  be  found  that  Bweh  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  the  actual  difference  in  the  struetuiw  of  tbe  teeth 
stronely  supports  the  mammifbrous  theory  of  the  fossils. 

2,  With  respect  to  the  argument  fbunded  on  en  inter- 
pretation of  structure,  which  reelly  exists,  the  author  showed 
that  the  Thylacoiherium  having  eleven  molars  on  each  side 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  no  ofajeotion  to  its  manmiftmis  nature, 
because  emo^  tbe  placental  Carnivore  the  Cmit  Megaktit 
hss  constantly  one  more  grinder  on  each  side  of  tbe  lower 
jaw  than  the  usual  number ;  because  the  Ckrftoekiorf, 
among  the  Inteetivora,  hes  also  e^fat  tactssd  of  seven 
molars  in  each  ramus  of  tlte  lower  jaw;  aad  the  Myrme- 
eoirim,  among  the  Marsupiolia,  bos  nine  nolaii  on  eecU 
side  of  tlie  lower  jaw ;  and  because  some  of  the  insectivo- 
rous ArmadUlo*  uid  xoopbagons  Cetaeea  offbr  still  more 
numerous  and  reptile-like  teeth,  with  all  the  true  end 
essential  characters  of  the  mammirerous  dass.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  false  molars,  having  two  ftngs,  Mr.  Owen  showed 
was  futile,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  spurious  mdaie  in 
every  genus  of  the  placental  Feree  have  two  fhnn.  and  the 
whole  of  them  in  the  Marsupialia.  If  the  osoending  ramus 
in  the  Stonesfloild  jaws  had  been  absent,  and  with  it  tbe 
evidence  of  their  mammiferous  nature  aSirded  hj  tbe  con- 
dyloid, ooronoid,  end  angular  processes,  Mr.  Owes  ateted 
that  he  oonceived  the  teeth  alone  wouH  have  given  enS- 
cicnt  proof,  espeoisUy  in  their  douUe  ftngi^  that  Hat  ftesils 
do  belong  to  the  highest  clsss  of  animals. 

In  reply  to  the  objections  founded  on  tbe  double  fkngs  of 
the  Banlotaunu,  Mr.  Owen  said,  that  the  characters  of 
that  fossil  not  hsving  been  fUlIy  given,  it  is  doubtful  to 
what  class  the  animal  belouged;  and  in  answer  to  tbe 
opinion  that  certain  sharks  have  double  flmgs,  be  exideined 
that  the  widely  bifurcate  basis  supporting  the  tooth  of  the 
shark  is  no  part  of  the  actual  tooth,  but  true  bone,  and 
ossified  parts  of  the  jaw  itself,  to  which  the  tooth  is  anchy- 
losed  at  one  pert,  end  the  ligaments  of  conneetion  ettecfaed 
at  the  other.   The  fam,  depth,  and  position  of  tbe  soekete 
of  the  toeth  in  the  ThyUuothera  ere  precisely  sinnlar  (o 
those  in  the  small  Opossums.   Tbe  colour  'of  the  ftwsil^ 
Mr.  Owen  said,  could  be  no  objection  to  those  aoquainled 
with  tbe  diversity  in  this  reBpect,wbioh  obtains  in  w  Assil 
remains  of  Mammalia.   Lastly,  with  respect  to  tbe  Tbyia- 
cothere,  the  author  stated  that  the  only  traoe  of  oomponnd 
structure  is  a  mere  vascular  groove  running  along  its  lower 
margin,  and  that  a  similar  structure  is  present  in  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  some  species  of  Opossum, 
of  the  Wombat,  of  the  Baltsna  antaretica,  and  ttf  the  Myr~ 
meeobiut,  though  the  croove  does  not  reaeh  so  fkr  forwards 
in  this  animal ;  and  that  a  similar  groove  is  present  near 
the  lower  margin,  but  on  the  outer  side  of  the  jaw,  in  tne 
Sorex  ItkUou. 

Pbaseolotherium.  (Owen.) 
Description  qf  the  Half-Jma  q/"  tka  Pkiuceiothemtm,-^ 
This  fossd  is  a  right  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  having  ila 
internal  or  mesial  surface  exposed.  It  once  fbrmed  tbe 
chief  ornament  of  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Broderip.  by 
whom  it  has  since  been  liberally  presented  bo  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  described  and  figured  bv  Mr.  Bioderip 
(1828,  with  the  provisional  name  of  JQwWjni'f  BudUtmdi) 
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in  ih»  'Zoologiaal  Jounml,'  and  itB  dUUnetion  from  the 
Thylacotherium  clearly  poiot&d  out.  The  condyle  of 
tbe  jaw  is  entire,  itandiog  in  bold  relief,  and  presents 
tlio  aame  f<c«m  and  degree  of  convexity  at  in  the  venera 
Didelphy$  and  Dax^funu.  In  its  being  on  a  level  with 
tbe  molar  teeth,  it  correaponds  irith  the  marsupial  genera 
DeuyuTvt  and  T^laci/nut,  as  well  as  with  the  pla- 
cental soopbaga.  The  genenl  fiam  and  proporiions  of  the 
coronoid  process  closely  resemble  those  in  soophagoua 
Marsupials;  but  in  the  depth  and  form  of  the  entering 
notch,  between  the  process  and  the  condyle,  it  corresponds 
most  closely  with  the  Thylaeynut.  Judging  from  the  frac- 
tured surGiee  of  the  inwudly  reOeoted  angle,  that  part  had 
ail  extended  oblique  base,  similar  to  tbe  inflected  angle  of 
the  Thylaoynut.  In  the  Phaacolotherium  the  flattened 
inferior  surrace  of  the  jaw,  external  to  the  fractured  in- 
flected SQgle,  indinea  outwards  at  an  obtuse  an^  with  the 
plane  of  the  ascending  ramus,  and  not  at  an  acute  angle, 
as  in  the  Thylcuyne  and  Daiyurua;  but  this  difference  is 
not  one  which  approKimatea  the  fossil  in  question  to  any  of 
the  placental  loophaga;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  mar- 
supial ^enus/%(ueoJiM>wf,wlie»  a  precisely  similar  relation 
of  the  inferior  flatt«iea  base  to  tbe  elevated  plate  of  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  manifosted.  In  tbe  position 
of  tbe  dental  foramen  the  Phatcolothtre,  like  the  Thylaco- 
there,  differs  from  all  zoophagous  Hanupials  and  the  pla- 
cental Ferm;  but  in  the  Hypsvprywmu  and  Phatcolomys, 
marsupial  berbirora,  tbe  oriioe  of  the  dental  canal  is  situ- 
ated, as  in  the  Stonesfleld  fossils,  very  near  the  vertical  line 
dropped  from  the  last  molar  teeth.  The  form  of  tbe  sym- 
physis, in  the  l^w*&Atiiktre,  oannot  be  truly  determined; 
but  Mr.  Owen  stated  his  opinion  that  it  resembles  the  sym- 
physis of  the  Dida^ihif*  mom  than  that  of  the  Datyunu  or 
Twiaapua. 

Mr.  Owen  agrees  with  Mr.  Broderip  in  assigning  four 
ineison  to  each  ramus  of  the  lower ^aw  of  the  PfuueoMhere, 
as  in  the  IHd^phyt  ;  but  in  their  scattered  arrangement 
they  resemble  the  incisors  of  the  Myntueolritu.  In  the 
relative  extent  of  the  alveolar  ridge  occupied  by  the  grinds 
and  in  the  proportions  of  the  grinders  to  each  other,  espe- 
cially the  small  sise  of  the  hindermost  molar,  tbe  Phaaco- 
lothere  resembles  the  Myrmecobiut  mora  than  it  does  the 
Opossum,  Dan/untt,  or  Thylacynm;  but  in  the  form  of 
the  crown  tbe  molars  of  the  fossil  resemble  the  Tkylacynus 
more  closely  than  any  other  genus  of  Maraupials.   In  the 
number  of  tbe  grindero  the  PhMctdothere  resembles  the 
Opottum  end  Thylacitte,  haTine  four  true  and  three  false 
in  each  maxillary  ramus ;  but  the  molaret  vert  of  the  fossil 
differ  from  those  of  the  Opouum  and  Thyiacotiisre  in  want- 
ing a  pointed  tubercle  on  tbe  inner  side  of  the  middle  large 
tubercle,  and  in  the  same  transverse  line  with  it,  the  place 
being  occupied  by  a  ridge  which  extends  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  the  crown  of  the  true  molars,  and  pro- 
jects a  little  beyond  the  anterior  and  posterior  smaller 
cusps,  giving  the  quinquecuspid  appearance  to  the  crown  of 
the  tooth.    This  ridge,  which  in  Phatcolotherium  repre- 
sents the  inner  cusps  of  the  true  molars  in  Didelphyt  and 
Tkylacotheriunit  is  wanting  in  IJiylaeynut,  in  wnich  the 
true  molars  are  more  simple  than  in  the  Phatcolothere, 
though  hardly  less  distinguishable  from  the  false  molars. 
In  the  second  true  molar     the  ^tateotoihare  the  internal 
ridge  is  also  obsolete  at  the  base  of  Ute  middle  cusp,  and 
this  tooth  presents  a  close  lesemblanoe  to  the  corresponding 
tooth  in  tlie  Thylaeine;  but  in  the  Thylaeine  the  two  pos- 
terior molars  incresse  in  size,  while  in  the  Phaacohthere 
they  progressively  diminish,  as  iu  the  MynutxAiut.  As 
the  outer  sides  of  tbe  grinders  m  tlw  jaw  of  the  i^ueo^ 
there  are  imbedded  in  uie  matrix,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
there  is  not  a  smaller  cuspidated  ridge  sloping  down  towards 
that  side,  as  in  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  the  Myrmecolnua. 
But  assuming  that  all  the  cusps  of  the  teeth  of  the  P/iasco- 
lothere  are  exhibited  in  the  fossil,  still  the  crowns  of  these 
teeth  resemble  those  of  the  Thylaeine  more  than  they  do 
those  of  any  placental  hteeetiioore  or  I%oca^  if  even  the  form 
of  the  jaw  permitted  a  comparison  of  it  with  that  <^  any  of 
tbe  Seal  tribe.  Connecting  then  the  close  resemblance 
which  the  molar  teedi  of  the  Fiuucolotheritpn  bear  to  those 
of  tbe  Thylatyntu  with  the  similarities  of  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  Mr.  Owm  is  of  opinion  that  the  Stones- 
field  fossil  was  neoriy  allied  to  Tnylaeymu,  and  that  iis 
position  in  the  marsupial  series  is  between  IVtytacynus  and 
LHdeiphyt.  With  respect  to  the  supposed  compound  strao- 
tuie  of  the  jaw  of  the  fhaecohtAerHoh  Mr.  Owen  is  of 


opinion  that,  of  tho  two  linear  impressions  tthich  have  been 
mistaken  for  harmortice,  or  toothless  sutures,  one,  a  faint 
shallow  linear  impression  continued  from  between  the  aiile- 
pcnultimate  and  penultimate  molars  obliqudy  downwards 
and  backwards  to  the  foramen  of  the  dental  artery,  is  due 
to  tho  pressure  of  a  small  artery,  and  he  stated  that  ho  pos- 
sessed the  jaw  of  a  Didelphys  P'irginiana  which  exhibits  a 
similar  groove  in  the  same  place.  Moreover  this  groove  in 
the  Pfuueolothere  does  not  occupjr  the  same  relative  post- 
tion  as  any  of  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  opercular  and 
dentary  pieces  of  a  reptile's  jaw.  The  other  impression  in 
the  jaw  of  the  Phtucototherium  is  a  deep  groove  continued 
from  tbe  anterior  extremity  of  the  fractured  base  of  the  in- 
flected angle  obliquely  downwards  to  the  broken  surface  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw.  Whether  this  line  be  due  to 
a  vascular  impression  or  an  accidental  fracture  is  doubtful ; 
but  as  tbe  lower  jaw  of  the  Wombat  presents  an  impression 
in  the  precisely  corresponding  situalion,  and  which  is  un- 
doubteoly  due  to  tbe  presence  of  an  artery,  Mr.  Owen  con- 
ceives that  this  impression  is  also  natural  in  the  Phatcolo- 
there, but  equally  unconnected  with  a  oomponnd  structure 
of  the  jaw ;  for  there  is  not  any  suture  in  the  compound 
jaw  of  a  reptile  which  occupies  a  corresponding  situation. 

Tlie  most  numerous,  the  most  charactenslic,  and  the 
best-marked  sutures  in  the  compound  jaws  of  a  reptile  are 
those  which  define  the  limits  of  the  coronoid,  articular, 
angular,  and  suran^^ular  pieces,  and  which  are  chiefly  con- 
spicuous on  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  jaw. 
Now  the  corresponding  surface  of  tbe  jaw  of  the  Phascolo- 
there  is  entire ;  yet  tbe  smallest  trace  of  sutures,  or  of  any 
indication  that  the  coronoid  or  articular  processes  were  di»- 
tinot  pieces,  cannot  be  detected ;  these  processes  are  clearly 
and  indisputably  continuous,  and  confluent  with  the  rest  of 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  So  that  where  sutures  ought  to  be 
visible,  if  the  jaw  of  the  Phaeeohthere  were  composite,  thne 
are  none ;  and  the  hypothetical  sutures  that  are  apparent 
do  not  agree  in  position  with  any  of  tbe  real  sutures  of  an 
oviparous  compound  jaw. 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  pronouncing 
judgment  on  the  Saurian  nature  of  the  Stonesfleld  fossils 
from  tho  appearance  of  sutures,  Mr.  Owen  offered  one 
remark,  the  justness  of  wbiuh,  he  said,  would  be  obvious 
alike  to  those  who  were  and  to  those  who  ^rere  not  conver- 
sant with  comparative  anatomy.  The  accumulative  evidence 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  afforded  by  the 
shape  of  the  condyle,  coronoid  process,  angle  of  the  jaw. 
different  kinds  of  teeth,  shape  of  their  crowns,  double  fangs, 
implantation  in  sockets, — the  appearance,  he  repeated,  pre- 
sented by  these  important  particulars  cannot  be  due  to 
accident;  while  those  which  fovour  the  evidence  of  the 
compound  structure  of  the  jaw  may  arise  from  accidental 
circumstances.   {GeoL  Proc,  lfi38-39,  voL  iit) 


Jaw  oT  P1»so(tlothnuun  BuckludU.  Uppn  igm  mugniflxl. 
A  paper  was  afterwards  read,  entitled  'Observations  on 
the  Structure  and  Relations  of  the  presumed  Marsupial 
Remains  from  the  Stonesfield  oolite,  by  William  Ogilby, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

These  observations  were  intended  by  the  author  to  em- 
body only  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  fossils,  and 
those  essential  points  of  structure  iu  which  they  are  neces- 
sarily related  to  the  class  of  mammifers  or  of  reptiles  respec- 
tively. For  the  sake  of  putting  tbe  several  points  clearly 
and  impartiallv,  be  arranged  his  observations  under  the  two 
following  heads : — 

1.  The  relations  of  agreement  which  subsist  between  tbe 
fossils  in  question  and  the  iMvn^aiding  bows  of  reeoit 
Marsupials  and  InsectiTora.  i 
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2»  Hm  dianctm  in  which  the  tomSU  differ  from  thote 
ftmilies.  Mr.  Ogilby  oouflnod  hii  remarki  to  Maraupialia 
snd  Inieaivora,  becauio  it  is  to  thoM  families  oulj  of 
Mamrairen  that  the  fossils  have  been  considerei  by 
anatomista  to  belonK ;  and  to  the  interior  sutAkw  of  the 
jaw,  aa  the  eiterioc  u  Dot  exhibited  io  any  of  the  ibasil 
apecimens,  . 

1.  la  the  ganeral  outline'  of  the  jawi,  more  especially  in 
that  of  tbe  Didelphy  iHiaKolotherium)  Bueklandii,  the  aa- 
tlior  fttated  that  there  is  a  very  cloie  resemblance  to  the  jaw 
in  recent  InMctivora  and  insectivorous  Marsupials ;  but  he 
obaerved  tfaAt  with  respeet  to  the  uniform  curvature  along 
tbe  inferior  margin,  Cutier  has  adduoed  tbe  some  structure 
as  distinctive  tS  the  Monitors,  Iguanas,  and  other  true 
Saarian  reptiles;  so  that  whatever  supptni  these  modiflcsr- 
tions  of  structure  may  Rive  to  the  question  respecting  the 
marsupial  nature  of  the  Stonesfleld  fossils,  as  compared 
with  other  groups  of  Mammals,  they  do  not  affect  the  pre- 
vious question  of  tlieir  mammiferous  nature,  as  compared 
vith  reptiles  and  flsbes.  The  fossil  iaws,  Mr.  Ogilby  said, 
agree  with  those  of  Mammals,  and  differ  from  those  of  all 
recent  reptiles,  jn  not  being  prolonged  backward  behind  tlie 
articidatiog  condyle ;  a  character,  in  conjunction  with  the 
former  relation,  which  would  be.  in  this  authot'a  opinion, 
well-nil^  inomtrovertibl^  if  it  were  ahaolutelr  euluaive; 
but  the  extinct  Saurians,  tbe  Pttrodae^Ui,  lehi^omn^ 
and  PUnotaurit  eotemporaries  of  the  Stonesfleld  fossils, 
difler  fhHtt  their  xeeent  congeners  in  this  respect,  and  agree 
with  Mammals.  Mr.  Ogilby  in  of  opinion  that  the  condyle 
is  round  both  in  D.  PrevotHi  and  D.  Btieklimttii,  and  b 
therefore  a  very  strong  point  in  favour  of  the  mammiferous 
nature  of  the  jaws.  The  angular  process,  he  said,  is  distinct 
in  one  specimen  of  D.  Pravoslii,  and,  though  broken  off  in 
the  other,  has  left  a  well-defined  impression ;  but  that  it 
agrees  in  position  with  tbe  Insectivora,  and  not  the  Marsu- 
pialia,  being  situated  in  the  plane  passing  through  tbe 
coronoid  proceu  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  In  the  D. 
BudtlmAi,  he  eouoeived.  the  process  is  entirely  wanting ; 
but  that  there  is  a  alight  longitudinal  ridge  partially  broken, 
whidk  might  be  mistaken  for  it,  though  placed  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  up  the  jaw,  or  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
OMldyle,  and  not  at  the  inferior  angular  rim  of  the  jaw. 
Ue  ia  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  D.  Bueklandii  cannot 
be  property  associated  either  with  tlio  Marsupial  or  Insec- 
tivorous Mammals.  Tbe  composition  of  the  teeth,  he  con- 
eeires,  cannot  be  advanced  successfully  a^inst  the  mam- 
miferous nature  of  the  fossils,  because  animal  matter  pre- 
ponderates over  mineral  in  the  teeth  of  the  great  m^ority 
of  the  Insectivorous  Cheiroptera,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Myrmecoinu4  and  other  small  MarsupiaU.  In  the  jaw  of 
the  D.  I^woitii  Mr.  Ogilby  cannot  perceive  any  appear- 
ance of  a  dentary  canal,  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  in  his 
opinion,  almost  reaching  the  inferior  ma^in  of  the  jaw,  and 
being  implanted  completely  in  the  bone;  but  in  the  D. 
Bueklandii  he  has  observed,  towards  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  jaw,  a  hollow  space  filled  with  foreign  matter,  and 
very  like  a  dentary  canal.  The  double  fangs  of  tlie  teeth 
of  D.  Prevoaiii,  and  probably  of  D.  Bueklandii,  he  said, 
aro  strong  points  of  agreement  between  tbe  fossils  and 
mammifers  in  general ;  but  that  double  roots  necessarily 
indicate,  not  tbe  mammiferous  nature  of  the  animal,  but 
the  compound  form  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  most  prominent  charaeton  by 
which  the  SItones&eld  fossils  are  oiitinguished  from  recent 
mammab  of  Uie  inseotivoroua  and  matsuirial  fkmiliet,  Mr. 
C^itby  mentioned,  first,  0ie  position  of  the  condyle,  which 
is  placed  in  the  fossil  jaws  in  a  line  rather  below  the  level 
of  ihe  crowns  of  the  teeth  ;  and  he  stated  that  the  condyle 
not  being  elevated  above  the  line  in  the  Daayurut  Urtinut 
and  Thylacinut  Harritii,  is  not  a  valid  argument,  because 
tliose  Marsupials  are  carnivorous.  The  second  point  urged 
by  the  author  against  the  opinion  that  the  fossils  belonged 
to  insectivorous  or  marsupial  mammifers,  is  in  the  nature 
and  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  The  number  of  the  molars* 
he  conceives,  is  a  secondary  consideration ;  hut  be  is  con- 
vinced thAt  th^  cannot  be  separated  in  me  fbssil  Jam  into 
true  and  &lse,  ai  in  Mammalu ;  the  groat  length  of  tbe 
&ngs,  actual  to  at  least  three  times  tbe  depth  of  the  crowns, 
he  conceives,  is  a  atrong  objection  to  the  foidlt  being  placed 
in  that  class,  as  it  is  a  character  altogether  peculiar  and 
unexampled  among  mammals;  the  form  of  the  teeth  also, 
he  stated,  cannot  be  justly  compared  to  that  of  any  known 
■peoiai  of  manupial  or  inieettTotoiui  pnunmiHur,  being,  m 


the  author*!  o^nion,  ainply  trtcoipid.  and  witboot  any 
appearanea  of  interior  lobes.  As  to  the  oaninea  and  inc^ 
Burs,  Mr.  C^by  said  that  the  tooth  in  D.  Buekian^ii, 
which  ha*  been  called  a  canine,  is  not  larger  than  some  of 
the  presumed  incisors,  and  that  all  of  them  are  ao  widely 
separated  as  to  occupy  full  five-twelftfas  of  tbe  entire 
dental  line,  whilst  in  the  Datpmu  viverrintu  and  other 
species  of  insectivorous  Marsupials  they  occupy  one-fiOh 
part  of  the  fame  apace.  Their  beti^  arrangea  longitudi- 
nally in  the  same  line  with  the  m«an,  ne  ooneeives,  a 
another  objection,  becanae,  among  oil  mammals,  the  in<  t- 
sors  occupy  the  ftont  of  tbe  jaw.  and  stand  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  tbe  molars.  With  respect  to  tbe  supposed 
compowid  ttnieture  of  th«  jaw,  Mr.  Ogilby  offered  a>t 
fbrmal  opinion,  but  contented  himself  with  aimply  atatiiig 
the  appearances:  he  neverthereta  objected  to  the  groovK 
being  considered  the  impression  of  blood-vesaela.  thonpb  be 
admitted  that  the  form  of  the  jaws  is  alti^tber  diffbreo: 
from  that  of  any  known  reptile  or  fish. 

From  a  due  oonsideration  of  the  whde  of  the  evidence, 
Mr.  Ogilby  stated,  in  eonclusion,  that  the  fbasils  present  u 
many  important  and  distinctive  chuacters  in  common  with 
mamtnala  on  the  one  bond,  and  eidd>blooded  animals  on 
the  other,  that  he  does  not  think  naturaUita  ai«  justified  at 
present  in  pronouneingdeflnitividy to whieb  eUaa  the  fawih 
really  belong.   iG»ol.Pne.,  1888-39,  vol.  iii.) 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1839,  Mr.  Owen  proved,  in  a 
paper  read  to  the  Gteological  Society,  that  the  so-called 
BaiihtoMnu  of  Dr.  Harlan,  upon  which  M.  de  Blainville 
and  tbe  other  otjectors,  thinking  it  to  be  a  Ibeail  reptile 
with  double-fknged  teeth,  had  relied  so  strondy  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  non-mammifcrons  nature  of  the  Stonesfield 
jaws,  is  no  Saurian  at  all,  but  a  mammifBrous  amroal  form- 
ing a  most  interesting  link  between  the  eamivorotu  and 
herbivorous  Cetaeea;  and  in  compliance  with  (he  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Harlan,  who,  having  compared  with  lb.  Owen 
the  microscopic  strueture  of  the  teeth  of  the  Baatloaaicna 
with  those  or  the  Dugong  and  other  aninala,  ttteuued  the 
correctness  the  iiUbrenee  of  its  nammtfbittus  nature- 
Mr.  Owen  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  name  of  Basilo- 
taurut  that  of  Zmglodon.  [Whales.] 

Among  the  fbssil  remains  collected  1^  Sir  Thomas  Li^ng- 
fitone  Mitchell,  in  the  oaves  of  Wellington  Valley,  Australia, 
and  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  museom  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  Professor  Owen  descxibea  the  fol- 
lowing genera  and  species: — 

Maeropus. 

Maeroput  Atlai,  at  least  one-third  laiger  than  tbe  Ma- 
croput  mt^r,  tbe  largest  known  existing  species  of  Kan- 
guroo,  approaching  in  the  great  size  of  its  permanent 
spurious  molar  to  Hyptiprymnus. 

MaeropuM  Titan,  as  large  aa  the  preceding,  but  differing 
chieHy  in  the  smaller  size  of  tbe  permanent  spurious  molar, 
which  in  this  respect  more  nearly  correspouda  with  the 
existing  MaeropuM  nu^or. 

Hy}»iprymnus. 
An  undetermined  species,  rather  larga-  than  any  of  the 
three  species  with  whose  crania  Mr.  Owen  bas  had  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  them.   There  is  no  evidenre, 
according  to  him,  that  it  agrees  with  any  existing  spedes. 

Phalangista. 

A  species  differing  from  Phalangista  Vulpina  io  having 
tbe  spurious  molar  of  relatively  smaller  size,  and  the  second 
molar  narrower ;  the  symphysis  of  tbe  lower  jav  it  also 
one  line  deeper  in  the  fossil.  Mr.  Owen  states  that  Iheie 
is  no  proof  that  it  corresponds  witli  any  extstii^  species ; 
but.  he  adds,  that  a  comparison  of  tbe  fossils  with  the  bones 
of  these  species  (which  are  much  wanted  in  our  osteological 
collections)  is  obvionslyneeesaary  to  establish  the  important 
fact  of  the  specifle  difference  or  otherwise  of  the  extinct 
Phalanger. 

Phascolonys. 

Phatolomfft  Mitdtallii,  a  little  larger,  probably,  than  the 
exiatiDg  Wombat 

Diprotodon.  (N.  Q,  Oven.) 
Mr.  Owen  applies  this  name  to  the  genus  ntMammaKa 
represented  by  the  anterior  extremity  or  the  i^t  ismua  of 
the  lower  jaw,  with  a  single  large  {noeumbent  inaaor,  of 
which  we  give  a  reduced  figure  below  (a,  b).  It  bad  Ijeen 
formerly  coi\jectured  to  bdong  to  the  Dugoag,  but  the 
iueiior  xewmblea  the  com^Mdiiifiaoth  «f  tttWmhat 
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in  itt  enamelleil  struotura  and  pofiition  (b),  trti  tho  section 
of  the  Wombat's  teeth.  It  differs  bowevo-  in  the  quadri- 
lateral figure  of  its  truuverse  section,  in  which  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  inferior  iDcisors  of  the  Uippopotuniu. 


Anlarior  extremity  of  the  nght  r>innt,lw<m'aw,of  Dlptotodoa. 
a.  proflle,  (Owaa.) 

Dasyutua. 

Dasyurua  lantarius,  closely  resembling  Datyurtu  Urti- 
nug,  but  differing  Trom  it  in  being  one-third  larger,  and  in 
having  the  canines  or  laniaries  of  proportionately  larger 
size.  Another  specimen  leads  Mr.  Owen  to  doubt  whether 
it  is  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Dasyuru*  lanMriua,  or  of  some  ex- 
tinct marsupial  carnivore  of  an  allied  but  distinct  species. 

The  general  result  of  the  examination  of  the  remains 
found  in  the  Wellington  Valley  bone-caves  are, — 1st  That 
the  fossils  are  not  referrible  to  any  known  extra-Australian 
genus  of  mammals.  2nd.  That  Uie  fossils  are  not  referrible, 
from  the  present  evidence,  to  any  existing  species  of  Aus- 
tralian mammal.  3rd.  That  the  greater  number  certainty 
belong  to  species  either  extinct  or  not  yet  discovered  living 
in  Australia.  4th.  That  the  extinct  species  of  Macroput, 
Datyunu,  and  Pha»coU>my*,  especially  Macropi  Atla*  and 
Titan,  are  larger  than  the  largest  known  existing  species, 
dth.  iliat  the  remains  of  the  saltatory  animals,  as  the 
Macropi  and  Hyptiprymnit  are  all  of  young  individuals ; 
Thile  those  of  the  uurrowingWonbat,  the  climbing  Pha- 
langer,  and  the  ambulatory  Uasyure,  are  the  remains  of 
adults.  (Owen,  in  Mitchell's  Thret  Mxpeditioru  into  the 
Interior  qf  Eastern  Australia,  &c.) 

Dr.  Buckland  observes,  that  the  discovery  of  the  Marsu- 
pialia,  both  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  shows 
that  this  order,  so  far  from  being  of  more  recent  introduc- 
tion than  other  orders  of  Mammalia,  is  in  reality  the  first 
and  most  antient  condition  under  which  animals  of  this 
class  appeared  upon  our  planet that,  as  far  as  we  know,  it 
was  their  only  ibrm  during  the  secondary  period ;— that  it 
VBB  eo-existent  with  many  other  orders  in  the  early  parts  of 
the  tertiary  period ;  and  that  its  geographical  distribnlion 
in  the  present  creation  is  limited  to  ^ttn  and  South  Ame> 
rica,  and  to  New  Holland,  with  the  adjacent  islands. 
{Bridgewaier  TVeatise.) 

MARSUPIOCRINITES.  a  genus  of  Crinoidea,  re- 
cently proposed  by  Professor  Phillips  for  some  remarkable 
fossils  noticed  bv  Mr.  Murchison  in  the  strata  of  the  Silu- 
rian system.  (The  Silurian  System,  pi.  18,  f.  3.)  The  arms 
are  formed  of  two  rows  of  calcareous  plates. 

MARSUPIOCRINITES.  [ENCRiNiTiBS,vol.ix.,p.393.] 

MARSUPITES,  a  fossil  genus  of  Echinodermata,  es- 
tablished by  Miller  in  his  work  on  the  Crinoidea.  In 
many  respects  it  resemblu  tlie  Crinoidea.  but  has  no  stem. 
[Encrinites,  vol.  ix.,  p.  393.1   It  belonn  to  the  chalk. «. 

MARTABAN.  rTxHAsaBRiM.] 

MARTEL,  CHARLES.   [Charlbs  Martbl.] 

MARTELIO  TOWER,  a  circular  building  of  masonry, 
generally  two  stories  hi^h ;  the  lower  story  is  divided  into 
chambers  for  the  reception  of  stores,  and  the  upper  s^es 
OS  a  casemate  for  troops :  the  rooh  are  vaulted,  und  that  of 
the  upper  story  is  shell-proof.  The  wall  of  the  building 
terminates  above  in  a  parapet;  and,  on  the  teireplein  of  the 
roof,  are  placed  pieces  of  artillery  which  rest  on  platforms 
iA  amber  traversing  on  pivots,  so  that  the  guns  are  capable 
of  nemg  fired  in  any  dueotion.  The  entrances  are  at  a 
OMUiderable  height  above  the  ground,  and  over  these  we 


machicolations.  The  whole  work  is  generally  sunounded 
by  a  ditch  and  glacis. 

It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  such  works  should  be 
Mortella  Towers,  since  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  a  fort  in  Mortella  (Myrtle)  Bay.  Oorsicii, 
which  after  a  gallant  resistance  was  taken  in  1794  by  a 
British  naval  force.  Several  such  towers  were,  during  the 
late  war.  built  on  the  coasts  of  this  country,  in  Jersey,  and 
elsewhere ;  hut  most  of  them  have,  since  the  peace,  been 
taken  down,  from  an  opinion  that  the  defence  which  could 
be  made  from  them,  in  iha  event  of  an  invasion,  would  not 
be  adequate  to  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair. 

MARTEN,  or  MARTIN  (Mammalogy),  the  name  of  a 
carnivorous  quadruped  (Mitstela  Maries,  Linn.),  of  the 
Weasel  family.  [Weasel.] 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD.  [Massachusetts] 

MARTI.\L  LAW  is  a  series  of  regulations  made  to  pre- 
serve order  and  discipline  in  the  army,  uid  enforced  by  the 
prompt  decisions  of  courti-martial ;  thii  ia  generally  how- 
ever called  milUary  law.  During  tlw  existence  of  a  rebel- 
lion, when,  in  anuetjoence  of  the  ordinary  process^  of 
general  law  becoming  ineffectual  for  the  security  of  life  and 
property  in  any  province  or  state,  the  legislature  has  ap- 
pointed that  a  military  fbrce  shall  be  employed  to  suppress 
the  disorders  and  secure  the  offenders — and  when  the  trial 
of  the  latter  takes  plai-e  according  to  the  practice  of  military 
courts,  that  province  or  state  is  said  to  be  subject  to  mar- 
tial law. 

On  the  occurrence  of  such  a  calamity  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  the  two  houses  of  pariiament,  jointly 
with  the  crown,  determine  that  a  temponunr  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  shall  take  place.  This  measure  is^ 
of  course,  adopted  only  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  on 
account  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  may  give  rise;  and  the 
necessity  of  it  and  the  time  of  its  duration  are  always  stated 
in  the  provisions  of  the  decree.  The  act  by  which  martial 
law  was  declared 'in  Ireland  during  the  Rebellion  in  1798 
may  be  seen  in  Tytler's  Essay  on  Military  Law,  Appendix, 
No.  6. 

In  merely  local  tumults  the  military  commander  is  called 
upon  to  act  with  his  troops  only  when  the  civil  authorities 
have  fyied  in  preserving  peace ;  and  the  responsibility  of 
empbying  soldiera  on  such  occasions  fUls  entirely  upon  tlie 
magistrate.  The  military  officer  must  then  effect  w  force 
what  by  other  means  could  not  be  effbcted;  and,  for  the 
consequences,  the  o^»r  can  be  answerable  only  to  a  mili- 
tary court  or  to  the  parliament  of  the  nation. 

The  oonstitiition  of  this  country  permits  a  military  law 
for  the  government  of  the  army,  even  in  times  of  internal 
tranquillity,  to  co-exist  with  the  general  law  of  the  land. 
But  the  former  applies  to  militaiy  persons  only;  among 
these  its  jurisdiction  comprehends  all  matters  relating  to 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  to  the  cognizance  of  which  the 
civil  courts  are  not  competent — as  disobedience  of  orders, 
cowardice,  &c. ;  and  extends  to  such  crimes  as  desertion, 
mutiny,  and  holding  correspondence  with  the  enemjr.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  citicen  who  is  not  engaged  in  the 
military  profession  is  aulgeet  to  the  general  laws  of  the  land 
alone^andiaf^from  all  the  restraints  which,  by  the  necessity 
of  pi«aerving  discipline,  are  imposed  on  the  soldier:  lie  is  his 
own  master,  he  can  dispose  of  his  time  at  pleasure,  and  the 
peculiar  regulations  of  the  military  service  are.  to  him,  as 
though  they  did  not  exist. 

This  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  persons  with 
respect  to  military  law  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  '  Mutiny 
Act.'  as  it  is  called,  which  was  first  passed  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  cannot  be  punished  in  any  other  manner  than  con- 
formably to  tlie  common  laws  of  the  country.  But  an  ex- 
ception is  immediately  made  in  the  case  of  military  persons; 
and  there  follow  several  enactments  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  soldiers  who  dull  mutiny,  excite  sedition,  or 
desert  from  the  service,  to  a  more  exemplary  and  speedy 
punishment  than  the  usual  forms  of  law  wdl  allow. 

Immediately  after  the  Norman  conquest  of  this  country 
the  military  law  consisted  in  the  obligation  impose<l  on  the 
vassals  of  the  crown  to  follow  the  king  to  tlie  -field, 
under  penalty  of  a  pecuniary  fine  or  the  forfeiture  of  their 
land.  But  the  first  known  record  concerning  the  regula- 
tion of  the  army  is  believed  to  be  that  which  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  King  John ;  and  this  relates  chiefly  to  the  pur- 
chase of  provisions  at  the  sales  held  for  supplying  the  army 
with  necessaries.  The  oxdonnancea  of  Richard  IL  ami  w 
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Henrv  V..  and  the  ttatutM  of  Hsnry  VITI..  contain  man; 
uieful  rules  for  tbo  government  and  disoipliiM  of  the  army. 
They  pceaeribe  obedienM  to  the  king  and  the  commanders ; 
they  award  punUimenU  for  gaming,  theft,  and  other  orimes ; 
for  raising  nlw  alarmi  in  Im  eampi  and  for  the  aeiiure  of 
religious  persons.  They  also  contain  regulationa  concern- 
tag  the  disposal  of  prisoDers  taken  in  battle,  and  concern- 
ing the  stakes,  foscines,  ladders,  and  other  materials  for  mili- 
ts^  i^wrations,  with  which  ibe  loldiert  were  to  provide 
tbemietves.  {Orote,  vol.  ii.) 

The  early  king*  of  this  country  do  not  appear  to 
have  exercised,  genarBlly,  a  discretioaary  power  over  the 
army ;  tor  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  states  that  the  king  bad 
power  to  punish  soldiers  only  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  The  court  of  high  constable  and  high  manbal  of 
Bngland  had  for  many  years  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
military  aflaira,  and  ijm  was  sometimes  exteitded  over  the 
civil  eonrts.  But  the  power  of  that  court  was  restraiued  by 
a  statute  in  the  reion  of  Richard  II.  (1386),  and  it  subse- 
quently expired.  From  the  time  of  Henn  VII.  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  depended  on  the  king  alone. 

The  excesses  which,  during  the  last-mentioned  reign,  were 
committed  by  the  undisciplined  army  which  that  ill-advised 

{irince  quartered  on  such  of  the  people  as  bad  reAised  to 
end  OKiney  to  the  crown  for  raising  them,  led  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  martial  law,  by  which  power  was  given  to 
the  magistrates  to  arrest  and  execute  the  persons  guilty  of 
murders,  robberies,  and  other  crimes,  as  in  time  of  war. 
The  petition  <if  right  abolisbod  martial  law  for  a  time  in 
this  country,  but  it  was  subsequently  restored  by  the  par- 
liament, and  sevend  ordinances  of  great  severity  were  dui^ 
ing  the  interregnum  enacted  respecting  the  maintenance 
of  discipline.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II., 
after  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  several  execu- 
tions look  place  by  martial  law ;  and  this  may  be  said  to 
havo  been  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  law  was  exercised 
in  Great  Britain.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  pre* 
sent  regular  code  was  established  for  the  government  of 
the  army ;  and  this,  under  the  name  of  the  *  Mutiny  Act,' 
has  ever  since  been  annually  renewed  by  parliRment. 

(Grose,  Military  Aniiguitie$ ;  IVller*!  Eaiav  on  Military 
Latr,  by  Charles  James;  Samuel,  Historieat  Aeeount  qfth« 
British  Armyi  Major  Adye,  Treatite  on  Military  Lmo; 
Major-General  C  J.  Napier,  Semarkt  on  Military  Law. 
See  also  Courts-Maiitiai^) 

MARTIA'LIS,  MARCUS  VALEIUUS,  vat  a  native 
of  Bilbilis  [BiLBiLisl  in  Spain,  where  he  was  bom  on  the 
Calends  of  March,  about  the  year  40  a.d.  Very  few  parti- 
culars of  his  life  are  ascertained,  and  even  these  areWln- 
cipally  collected  from  his  own  writings.  He  came  to  Rome 
at  an  early  age,  and  passed  about  thirty-five  years  of  bis  life 
in  that  city.  He  left  Rome  probably  about  the  commence- 
ment of  Trajan's  reign,  and  retired  to  his  native  town.  Tbo 
emperor  Titus  appears  to  have  been  his  first  imperial 
patron.  Domitian,  the  successor  of  Htus,  gave  him  the 
'jus  trium  Ubercsum,'  and  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of 
tribune  (£pt^.  ii.  91 ;  iil  95),  for  which  and  other  fovoun 
the  grateful  poet  made  a  most  abundant  return  of  flattery. 
Some  critics  hara  supposed  that  the  author  was  married, 
and  had  a  wife  Marcella  (xlL,  31,  31);  but  the  eonclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  his  writings  is  on  the  whole  the  other 
way.  Martial  was  acquainted  with  most  of  his  literary 
oontemporariei,  Juvenal,  Quintilian,  Pliny  the  younger, 
and  others,  ai  appears  ftom  Us  own  vrritings  (iUSO:  xii., 
18.  &c.). 

There  are  extant  of  Martial  fourteen  books,  entitled 
*Epigrammata,'  of  which  the  thirteenth  also  bears  the 
particular  name  of  Xenio,  and  the  fourteenth  that  of  Apo- 
phoreta.  A  book  called  *  Spectaculorum  Liber,'  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  *  Epigrams,  contains  a  number  of  small 
poems  on  the  shows  of  Titus  and  Doroiiian,  and,  as  some 
critics  suppose,  may  not  be  altogether  the  work  of  Martial. 
The  whole  collection  oontatni  above  1 500  epigrams. 

Man;^  of  the  epierams  of  Martial  bdong  to  that  class  of 
compositions  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  epi- 
grams, and  may  be  considered  as  the  prototype  of  that 
species  oi  composition:  they  are  short  pieces,  varying  in 
length  from  two  lines  to  four,  six,  or  more,  the  point  of 
which  is  generally  contained  in  the  last  lino.  Uke  modem 
compositions  of  this  kind,  tho  thought  is  often  forced  and 
laboured,  and  the  whole  meaning  sometimes  obscure.  Other 
of  his  oompositiont  belmg  to  that  daas  moro  pn^erly  eatted 


epigrams  [BpiobahI  according  to  the  original  sigmftcalion 
of  uie  wora,  and  are  often  characterized  by  |{reat  laUcity  ti£ 
expression :  they  are  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  con- 
tain much  matter  that  needs  and  requires  comment.  Xhcre 
is  perhaps  no  Roman  writer  extant  whose  works,  if  well 
studied,  would  he  so  useful  as  Martial  in  illustrating  tlie 
period  in  which  ho  lived.  MartiaFs  description  of  his 
native  Bilhilia  and  the  rivor  Salo  (Xalon)  which  flows  by  it. 
and  several  other  pieces,  show  a  taste  for  a  country  life,  and 
a  poetic  vein  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Horace  (i.  50,  &&). 
The  twelfth  book  of  his  '  Epigrams*  was  published  after  hU 
return  to  Bilbilis  (xii.  3). 

Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  are  as  gross  and  obscene 
as  thought  and  expression  can  make  them;  as  to  which  it 
may  he  aufflctent  to  remark  that  the  manners  of  his  ai^  did 
not  forbid  the  nublieattonof  obscene  poetry,  and  thai  In  this 
reajMct  Martial  wu  no  worse  than  many  of  hia  contempo- 
rarwa.  In  the  Dolphin  edition  the  most  obscene  ep^rtnu 
have  been  carefblly  selected  and  placed  together  at  the  end 
of  tbo  wmrk.  for  teaaona  which,  as  there  given,  do  not  ap- 
pear very  satisfactory. 

The  editions  and  translations  of  Martial  are  very  nume- 
rous. There  are  several  English  translations,  the  latest  of 
which,  BO  far  as  we  know,  u  that  by  James  Klphingtone. 
London,  1782. 

MARTI6UEB,  LES,  a  town  in  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bouches  du  RhOne,  on  the  channel  which  forms 
the  communication  between  the  ^tang  or  lake  of  Mar- 
tigues,  or  Berre.  and  the  sea.  It  consists  of  three  parts 
communicfttii^  with  each  other  byhridj^ea:  the  mostaa> 
tient  part,  called  the  Isle,  is  on  an  island  m  the  mid  channel ; 
theotner  two,  railed  Jonqui^es  and  FemirBs,  ate  on  the 
south-east  and  north-west  banks  respectively.  The  atneta 
an  generally  well  laid  out  and  the  houses  neatly  built. 
The  banks  of  the  channel  are  lined  with  quajv.  Inere  am 
a  spacious  and  regularly  built  town-hall  and  a  haodsome 
church.  The  population  in  1831  was  5335  foe  the  town,  or 
7379  fbr  the  whole  commune;  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
as  seamen,  or  in  the  manuftwture  of  bats,  in  ship-building, 
and  in  the  Aahery  on  the  lake.  They  export  oil,  wine,  salt, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  fish.  The  Bsh  of  the  Mediterranean 
resort  periodically  to  the  lake,  where  the  greater  port  are 
taken  by  the  fishermen. 

MARTIN  (Ornithology),  the  name  for  some  of  the 
Swallow  tribe,  as  the  Howe  Martin  {Hirwtdo  urbica,  lann.), 
the  Bank  or  Sand  Martin  iBtrunth  riparia),  and  the  Biaek 
Martin  or  StDift.  [Swallows.] 

MARTIN  L,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  succeeded  TbeodOTe  L 
in  the  see  of  Rome,  a.d.  649.  He  held  a  council  of  Italian 
bishops  in  the  Lateran  church,  in  which  the  Moholhelites 
were  condemned.  The  emperor  Constant  II.,  who  fovoured 
the  Monothelites,  gave  orders  to  the  exarch  of  Ravenna  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  pope.  Martin  was  taken  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  a  judicial  inquiry  was  instituted  against  faim 
for  aisobadience  to  the  emneror,  and  he  was  baniuied  to  ibe 
Thraeian  Chersonesus,  wnere  he  died  in  S95.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Eugenius  I. 

MARTIN  Iln  eaUed  \tf  some  Uarinus  L,  sneeeeded 
John  VIII.  in  863,  wxA.  died  in  884.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Adrian  III. 

MARTIN  III.,  called  by  some  Harinns  II.,  a  Roman 

by  birth,  succeeded  Stephen  VIII.  in  943.    He  died  in 
946,  and  was  succeeded  by  Agapitus  II. 

MARTIN  IV.,  cardinal  Simon  de  Brie,  a  native  of 
France,  succeeded  Ntoholas  III.  in  the  papal  chair  in  \23\, 
through  the  influence  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily 
and  Naples.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  in  1282  having  deprived 
CharTes  of  Sicily,  Martin  excommunicated  Peter  of  Aragon, 
whom  the  Sicilians  had  elected  king,  but  his  excommunica- 
tion was  of  no  mi»o  avail  than  the  arms  of  the  Angevins, 
for  the  SicUians  stood  firm  against  both.  Martin  excom- 
municated the  Byzantine  emperor  Michael,  by  which  he 
widened  the  breach  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
He  died  in  1886.  and  was  succeeded  by  Honorius  IV. 

MARTIN  v..  Cardinal  Otho  (Tolonna,  of  an  illustrious 
Roman  fomily,  was  chosen  by  the  council  of  Constanre; 
after  the  depcnition  of  John  XXIII.  and  of  the  two  anli* 
popes  Gregory  and  Benedict.  Martin  closed  the  council  of 
Constance,  in  April,  1417,  without  its  having  effected  tfae 
reforms  in  the  church  which  were  expected  from  it  by 
Europe  in  general.  Martin  however  promised  to  call  to- 
gether ft  new  council  for  the  purpose,  which  aAer  much 
oeli^  met  fliet  at  Si«w  and  afterwards  at^esie 'in  Switxer  - 
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land,  whtAer  ihe  |>ope  aent  his  legate^  eudinaUuVanCesa- 
rini,  in  1431.  But  Martin  died  toon  after,  and  maano- 

ceeded  by  Eugeniua  IV. 

MARTIN-DE-RE'.  ST.  [Chammtb  Iwfbrikurk.] 
MARTIN,  SAINT,  one  of  the  Lesser  AatiUea,  Uesto  the 
south  of  Anguilla,  from  which  island  it  is  separated  hy 
a  deep  channel,  about  four  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest 
part.  Saint  Martin  is  about  12  miles  long  and  of  a  very 
irregular  shape ;  its  area  is  about  90  square  miles.  It  con- 
tains no  mountains,  but  a  great  number  of  rocky  hills.  The 
aoil  of  the  valleys  and  pfains  is  sandy,  and  not  very  pro- 
ductive; there  are  no  rivers  or  running  itreama  on  the 
island.  The  little  rain  which  flills  is  collected  into  eiitema. 
The  prodnce  consists  of  sugar,  eotton,  and  tobaeoo.  The 
island  also  contains  some  Taluable  salt-ponds. 

Saint  Martin  was  originallv  settled  hy  Spaniards,  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  the  West'lndies  by  Colambus,  but  they 
abandoned  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. After  this  it  was  held  jointly  by  the  French  and  the 
Dutch,  the  former  taking  the  northern  and  the  latter  the 
Bouthem  half,  which  is  the  most  valuable,  from  its  contain- 
ing the  salt-ponds.  In  March,  1801,  the  island  was  taken 
by  tho  English,  hut  at  the  peace  of  Paris  was  given  up 
wholly  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  since  retained  possession  of 
it.  Philiaburg,  the  town,  is  on  the  south-west  side,  in 
18°  1'  N.  lat.  and  63°  7'W.  long.;  it  has  a  Qommodious 
harbour  with  fnm  8  to  10  fkthoms  water. 
I  MARTI'NI,  GIAMBATTI8TA.  well  known  through- 
out Europe  under  the  title  of  the  Padre  Martini,  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1706.  Early  in  youth  he  entered  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  and,  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  love 
of  antiquity,  soon  set  out  on  travels  which  he  extended  to 
Asia,  on  his  return  from  which  ha  seriously  recommenced 
the  stady  of  music,  under  the  celebrated  Ant.  Pert).  In 
1723  he  became  Maestro  di  Capella  of  the  convent  of  his 
order,  wbich  office  he  retained  till  his  death,  '  He  was,' 
says  I>r.  Biirney,  who  knew  him  well.  '  regarded  during 
the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life  as  the  most  profound  harmo- 
nist, and  the  best  acquainted  with  the  art  and  science  of 
musii^  in  Italv.  All  the  great  masters  of  his  time  were 
ambitious  of  becoming  his  disciples,  and  proad  of  his  ap- 
probation.' He  was  also  a  composer,  and  produced  much 
music  for  the  church,  which  was  fbrmerly  held  in  esteem. 
His  sixty  Canons  in  the  unison,  for  2,  3,  and  4  voices,  are 
still  known,  and  admired  for  their  smoothness  and  grace. 
But  tKe  reputation  of  the  excellent  and  learned  Father  is 
buil^  and  durably,  on  his  Essay  on  Counterpoint,  published, 
m  two  folio  volumes,  at  Bologna,  in  1774;  and  on  his 
History  of  Music,  in  three  volumes,  quarto,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  in  1781. 

Martini's  Essay  (Saggio  fondamentale  praeHco  di  Con- 
trapptdnto  sojjra  il  Canto-Fermo)  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first  is  a  compendium  of  the  rules  of  counterpoint, 
explaimir^  clearly,  and  well  illustrating,  the  laws  of  har- 
mony, lliis  is  followed  by  the  application  of  the  fbregoing 
to  Canto-Firmo  [pLAHf-CHAirr],  and  succeeded  by  up- 
wards of  sixty  compositions  by  the  great  masters  the 
antient  Italian  school.  The  second  part  is  wholly  devoted 
to  fugue  and  canon,  and  is  extremely  recondite,  containing, 
however,  too  many  musical  enigmas  and  other  matters 
which,  happily,  have  no  value  in  the  present  day :  but  com- 
pensation 13  made,  for  what  now  can  only  be  considered  as 
laborious  trifling,  by  nearly  fifty  specimens  of  oompoaition, 
in  from  two  to  eight  parts,  by  several  <rf  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  oldltalian  masten. 

The  History  iStoria  della  Musica)  by  Martini  was  in- 
tended to  be  most  voluminous,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  for  the 
third  volume  only  reaches  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
What  IS  completed  exhibits  vast  erudition  and  astonishing 
research,  but  is  grievously  defective  in  phui;  and  though 
valuable  as  a  work  of  reference,  will  now  be  read  chiefly  by 
the  studious  professor  and  the  patient  antiquary,  who  may 
derive  from  it  much  curious  and  useful  information.  The 
materials  collected  by  the  author  for  his  purpose  were  of 
surprising  extent;  the  number  of  volumes  in  his  library 
amounted,  we  are  told,  to  seventeen  thousand,  of  which 
three  hundred  were  manuscripts  of  great  rarity;  and  a  large 
part  of  all  this  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  and  obtain 
through  the  generosity  and  interest  of  Farinelli,  the  bmous 
singer,  whose  numerous  acts  of  liberality  and  benevolence 
proved  that  ho  was  able  to  repress  his  resentment  against 
*°*?*^ind  &r  having  sanctioned  the  cruel  practices  under 
vuich  fao  had  suffoeo.  Martini  died  in  1 784. 


MARTINI.  GIUSEPPE  SAN,  a  composer  of  dlstin- 
guisbed  meriw  and  a  most  celebrated  perfomm  on  the 
oboe — nn  instrument  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  civilised 
— was  a  native  of  Milan,  and  arrived  in  Et^land  in  1723. 
He  was  soon  engaged  at  all  the  public  and  {nivate  concerts, 
and  in  1740  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales,  and  received  the  appointment  of  music-master  to 
the  princesses.  His  Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and 
violoncello  were  long  in  the  highest  fsvour  with  the  public ; 
but  his  best  work  is  his  Concertos  for  a  full  Iwnd,  which 
display  great  invention,  very  el^ant  taste,  and  a  thorough 
knowled^  of  his  art.   He  died  in  1 750. 

MARTINI,  VINCENZO,  commonly  known  as  Martini 
of  Madrid,  waa  born  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  about  the  year 
1 750.  He  was  Mawtro  di  Capella  to  the  prince  of  Asturias, 
in  1785,  and  has  always  been  thought  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  composers  of  Italian  operas.  Amon^  bis  works 
are  L'Arbore  di  JHana^  iNrought  out  at  Vienna  in  1787,  and 
La  Cota  Rara,  produced  Mout  the  same  time,  both  of 
whidi  have  been  everywhere  popular,  particularly  the  latter, 
which  is  well  known  on  our  English  as  well  as  on  the  Italian 
stages,  Stephen  Storace  having  introduced  most  of  it  in 
Cobb's  opera,  the  Siege  of  Belgrade. 

MARTINIQUE,  or  MARTINICO.  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Caribee  Isluids,  is  10  leagues  south-south-east  of 
Dominioa.  The  greatest  length  is  50  miles  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  and  the  mean  ueadth  is  about  16  miles ;  in 
form  it  is  v^  irr^ular,  and  its  snr&oe  is  very  uneven, 
being  generally  oooupied  bycMiioel  shaped  hills.  Three 
mountains  of  cmridenbto  heij^t  are  visible  on  approach- 
ing the  island  in  sot  direction;  one  of  these,  Mont  Pel^, 
on  the  north-west  side,  la  an  vxliansted  volcano ;  the  sum- 
mits of  the  three  are  mostly  covered  with  clouds.  The 
island  contains  a  great  number  of  streams,  and  the  coast, 
being  indented  by  numerous  bays  uul  inlets,  affwds  many 
good  harbours.  There  are  two  principal  towns,  Saint  Pierre 
and  Port  Royal,  both  on  the  west  side  of  the  island ;  the 
former  is  in  14°  44'  N.  lat.  and  61°  14'  W.  long.,  and  the 
hitter  in  14°  35'  N.  lat  and  61°  1'  W.  long.  Port  Royal, 
the  residenoe  of  the  governor,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a 
deep  and  veil  sheltered  bay,  protected  by  a  fori  which  covers 
the  whole  surfiioe  of  a  peninsula  and  eommands  the  town 
and  harbour.  Dnrimr  the  war  and  while  Msrtanique  was 
in  possession  of  the  English,  Fort  Royal  was  the  general 
rendezvous  and  head-quarters  of  the  fleet  stationea  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Diamond  Rock,  which  is  about  tiiree 
leagues  south-south-east  Arom  Port  Royal  bay,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English  between  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  1802  and  the  capture  of  the  island  in  1810,  and 
was  commissioned  and  rated  as  a  sloop  of  war  in  theBriti^ 
navy.  Saint  Pierre  is  an  open  roadstead,  afibrding  very 
indifferent  shelter  to  shipping,  but  it  is  the  principal  place 
of  trade  in  the  island,  and  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  town 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  consists  of  three  spacious  streets 
parallel  to  the  beaoli,  and  several  transverse  streets. 
Streams  of  water  are  conveyed  through  the  prindpal  streets, 
and  impart  a  degree  of  freshness  to  the  air  most  desirable 
in  so  warm  a  climate. 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1884  consisted  of  86,766 
whites  and  free  odoiued  persms,  and  76,838  daves :  tMntber 
U  4.999. 

The  staple  production  of  the  island  is  sugar,  of  which  it 
yielded  in  1834, 38,692  tons  besides  8748  tons  o!  molasses 
and  365,600  gallons  of  rum.  There  were  also  grown  about 
600  tons  of  coffbe,  and  small  quantities  of  cotton,  cocoa,  end 
cloves.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  that  year  was 
588.000/.,  and  of  the  exports  647,500/.  The  nnmber  and 
tonnage  of  ships  that  anived  and  sailed  mr^ 

VcMris.  TW 

Arrived— French  sh^  .7*   379  50,1S1 

„      Foreign  shipa '   .   443  tonnage  not  stated. 
Sailed— French  ships .    ,   371  48,063 
„      Foreign  ships     .    444  tonnage  not  stated. 
The  foreign  vessels  were  chiefly  craft  fttrni  the  neighbour- 
ing English  colonies ;  the  rest  were  Americans. 

Martinique  was  first  settled  by  a  party  of  about  100 
men  headed  by  a  French  planter,  M.  Desnambre,  from 
St  Christopher,  in  1635.  The  island  was  at  that  time 
peopled  by  Caribs,  but  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  they 
were  exterminated.  It  was  taken  in  1762  by  the  English, 
but  was  restored  at  the  peace  in  the  following  year.  In 
1794  it  was  ^rain  taken  by  the  English,  an^jtgai'i  restored 
to  Jtem»  at  tbe  peace  of  Am^,.^ 
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tared  by  the  English  in  1810,  and  fin  slly  restored  hy  the 
tretty  of  Paris  in  1814,  since  which  time  it  has  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  Franfe.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  (1839)  the  island  suffered  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  town  of 
8l  Pierre,  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  Port  Royal,  in  which 
town  upwards  of  500  persons  were  killed  by  the  &lling  of 
the  buildingi,  including  nearly  all  ibe  inmates  ofihe  prin- 
cipal hospital.  The  worlu  and  the  negro  villages  of  many 
of  the  sugar  plantationi  were  deittoyad  by  the  aame 
shock. 

MARTLET.  tHsitALDinr.l 

HART03,  IVAN  PETRoVlTCH.  director  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts,  St.  Petersburg,  was  not  only  the  most 
eminent  sculptor  Russia  has  yet  produced  (and  she  has 
given  l»rth  to  a  Prokophiev  and  a  Kozloveky),  but  one  who 
would  have  ranked  high  in  almost  any  age  or  country. 
The  number  of  his  works  is  very  considerable,  and  among 
the  more  important  are  the  following  public  monuments : — 
the  bronze  colossal  group  of  the  patriot  Minin  and  Poz- 
hanky,  at  Moscow;  the  monument  to  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, at  Taganrog;  the  statue  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu, 
at  Odessa ;  Potemkin's  monument,  at  Cherson ;  and  that 
erected  in  honour  of  Iiomonosor,  at  Arkhang^.  Martos 
has  been  styled  the  Canova  of  Russia ;  and  whfle  wme 
have  admitted  that  his  wolu  an  inferior  to  those  of  the 
great  lultan  artist  in  pdot  of  refined  deganoe  and  high 
inish,  they  assert  them  to  be  free  from  that  mannerism  and 
over-studied  gracefVilness  which  were  Ganova's  defects.  It 
has  been  further  admitted  that  they  do  not  evince  equal 
power  of  imagination  with  those  of  his  countryman  Koz- 
lovaky.  although  on  the  other  hand  they  stand  the  test  of  a 
critical  scrutiny  much  better.  Their  charocteristica  are 
nobleness  of  conception,  truth  of  expression,  and  fteedora, 
without  negligence,  of  execution.  In  the  draping  of  his 
figures  be  was,  if  anything,  st^rior  to  Canova,  besides  which 
ha  had  a  particular  talent  for  bas-relief  subjects.  One  oi 
the  most  admired  of  theae  is  that  which  adonu  the  monu- 
ment of  the  grand-duchess  Helena  FauloTna,  and  which 
represents  Hymen  extinguishing  a  torch.  Martos  died 
April  1 7th,  1 835,  being  upwards  of  eighty  year*  of  age. 

MARTYN,  HENRY,  known  as  7Ae  M> Monory,  bom 
1 781,  died  1812.  The  short  life  of  this  amiable  and  lealoos 
man  may  thus  in  brief  be  delineated.  His  birth  was  obscure. 
Ha  was  the  son  of  a  person  who  had  been  a  labourer  in  the 
mines  at  Crwennap  m  Cornwall,  but  who  was  probably  a 
person  of  talent  and  virtue,  as  he  raised  himself  to  the 
situation  of  clerk  to  a  merchant  at  Truro,  in  which  town 
Henry  Martyn  was  bom.  He  had  his  education  in  the 
grammar-school  of  Truro,  and  having  acquired  a  consider- 
able share  of  grammar  learning,  he  tried  ftv  a  scholarship 
in  Corpus  Christi  Collem,  Oxfwd ;  but  fiiiling  in  this,  in 
1797  he  entered  Saint  John's  Goll^,  Cambridge.  Here 
he  pursued  bis  studies  with  such  energy,  that  in  1801  be 
came  out  senior  wrangler.  During  this  period  also  his 
mind  became  directed  with  more  than  common  esrnestness 
to  the  truths  of  revelation.  The  death  of  his  father  is  thought 
to  have  affected  him  at  this  period  of  his  life  so  deeply  as 
to  have  had  no  small  share  in  turning  his  thoughts  into  the 
channel  in  which  from  this  time  they  continued  to  flow  ; 
and  not  less  the  intimacy  which  at  this  time  began  with  Uie 
Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  the  celebrated  evangelical  preacher 
in  the  university  of  (jamhridge.  He  was  chosen  fello*  of 
St.  John's  in  March,  180S;  but  out  of  leal  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  he  finally  determined  to  dsvote  himself  to  the  work 
in  which  many  of  his  countrymen  had  by  that  time  begun  to 
engage  themselves,  of  propagating  Christianity  in  nations 
which  had  not  received  it.  There  had  been,  it  is  true,  a  So- 
ciety in  England  associated  for  the  purpow  of  propagating  the 
gospel  in  foreign  parts,  but  a  new  impulse  and  a  new  energy 
were  given  to  such  operations  by  the  establishment  of  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  supported  by  the  Methodists,  the  Inde- 
pendent Dissenters,  and  by  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
church.  Mr.  Martyn  was  not  content  with  supporting  this 
object  by  his  influence  at  home,  but  he  proposea  himself  to 
the  African  and  Eastern  Missionary  Eiociety  as  a  person 
willing  to  undertake  fh»  dutiei  of  a  miaaiooary  in  the  Sas^ 
and  finally  embarked  fbr  India  in  1805. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should  make  himself 
master  of  the  languages  of  the  countries  which  he  waa  about 
to  visit;  and  with  what  success  he  studied  them  is  evi- 
denced by  the  &ct  that  he  had  the  superinlendenco  of  the 
tl^nsUtiofU  of  the  |tew  Tfatament  made  under  tlte  iiutrue- 


tions  of  tbe'  Missionary  Society,  both  into  Peraian  and 
Hindustanee.  He  made  also  some  progress  in  an  Arabic 
translation.  In  his  capacity  of  missionary  be  traweraed 
large  tracts  both  of  India  and  Persia.  After  above  five 
years'  labour  in  these  countries,  bis  health  b^an  to  decline, 
and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  he  would  see  his  natiTe 
shores  no  more.  He  did  however  make  the  attempt  to 
return ;  hut  his  strength  wholly  ^ing  him,  he  waa  obliged 
to  halt  at  Tokat,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  850  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople, where  in  a  fbw  days  be  died.  The  regrete  in 
England  which  this  event  oceauoned  were  great.  Much 
was  expected  from  him,  and  much  would  probably  have 
been  done*  by  him  in  the  cause  to  which  he  bad  devoted 
himself.  As  it  was,  he  brought  not  a  few  both  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  to  make  profession  of  the  Christian  faiih, 
and  he  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  extensively  dispersed 
among  a  people  who  had  not  previously  known  them. 

An  interesting  account  of  his  life,  compiled  from  various 
Journals  left  by  him,  waa  published  by  the  Rer.  Jaha 
Sargent.  1819. 

MARTYR.  JUSTIN.   [Justin  Martyb.] 

MARTYRS,  MARTYROLOOY,  from  the  Greek 
Martur  or  MarUu  (/i^up  or  pApnc)t  a  witnet». 

By  the  term  mar^  we  now  genendly  andentand  a 
person  who  luflbrs  death  rather  than  renounce  his  religiom 
opinitnis ;  and  those  who  have  made  a  profession  of  their 
&ith  and  thereby  endured  suffering  short  of  death  are 
called  eorifeiior*.  These  terms  appear  to  have  been  used 
in  the  same  sense  by  some  of  the  early  Christian  writers ; 
but  others  give  the  title  of  martyr  to  all  who  suffered  tor- 
tures on  account  of  their  feith.  and  that  of  eo^fe»*or  to 
those  who  were  only  imprisoned  for  its  avowaL  Tertulltas 
calls  the  latter  '  martyres  designati.'  martyrt  elect  The 
duty  of  enduring  suffering,  and  even  death,  for  the  sake  of 
religion  was  plainly  taught  by  Christ  sod  the  aposfJes. 
(Ma^.,  X.  17-39:xvi.85;  iI«ew,iLlO,  11.)  In  th«  .^lete  f^f 
tha  Apoatlet  we  have  several  instances  of  the  paltienoa  and 
even  exultation  of  the  finrt  Christians  under  ^lanecaitan ; 
and  in  eome  passages  max^n  are  qmfcen  of  with  peculiar 
honour.  {Actt,  xxii.  20 ;  2  Tim.^  L  8 ;  Ree^  ii.  13 ;  ti.  9-1 1 ; 
xvii.  6 ;  XX.  4.)  The  annals  of  the  early  Christian  ebnrrh 
CMttaio  the  histories  of  many  martyTS,  whose  aalonishiog 
fcHtitude  under  the  most  cruel  tortures  was  doubtlees  one 
great  cause  of  the  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity.  Among 
the  earliest  and  most  valuable  documents  relating  to  this 
subject  are  the  letter  of  the  church  at  Smyrna,  giving  an 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  (a.Dl  167>,  and  that 
of  the  churches  at  Lyon  and  Vienne  (a.d.  177),  conoemtng 
the  martyrs  who  suifered  in  the  same  reign,  namely,  that 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  (Eusebius,  Ecc  JJnt^ 
iv.  5;  V.  i. ;  and  Lardnar's  fforkt,  vol  vii.,  p.  150i  sditioa 
of  1831.)  We  learn  from  these  accounts  thM  martyrs  were 
highly  Iwnoured  by  the  church,  but  we  read  nothing  of  that 
intercessory  power  nor  of  those  extraordin^  privileges 
which  were  ascribed  to  them  in  later  ages.  The  d^ree  of 
honour  paid  to  them  is  expressed  by  the  writers  of  the  letter 
from  Smyrna,  where  tbey  slate  that  the  governor  was  in- 
duced to  refuse  their  request  to  have  the  body  of  Polycarp 
delivered  to  them,  '  lest  tbey  should  leave  him  that  was 

crucified,  to  worship  this  man  ;  little  considering 

that  we  can  never  forsake  Christ,  who  has  suffered  for  the 
salvation  of  all  men.  Him  we  worship  as  the  Son  of  God, 
The  martyrs  we  love  as  the  disciples  and  imitators  of  the 
Lord.'  But  in  less  tlwn  a  century  the  reverence  fblt  to- 
wards  martyrs  became  f)uite  extravagant  and  supanliiioiu. 
We  learn  (tom  the  writinn  of  &prian,  bishop  of  Cartha^ 
(A.O.  248),  that  the  suffenngs  of  marQrdom  were  held  to 
purge  away  the  stain  of  siu,  so  that  the  martyr  was  admitted 
at  once  into  paradise  without  needing  the  fires  of  purgattir}': 
martyra  were  thought  to  expiate  by  their  blood  not  only 
their  own  sius,  but  those  of  other  men,  and  even  of  the 
church ;  and  the  fiery  baptism  of  martynlom  was  accounted 
of  equal  efficacy  with  the  sacraments  of  Christ.  The  sense 
of  pain  was  believed  to  be  blunted  or  even  removed  by  mi- 
raculoua  power.  If  tbey  expired  under  their  tortures, 
temples  (called  mart^rum  cottfanonet  or  memoriae)  were 
built  over  their  graves,  yearly  festivals  were  instituted  in 
their  honour,  their  relics  were  held  sacred  and  beliered  to 
have  the  power  ef  working  miracles,  and  their  interceialon 
with  (}oa  was  invoked  as  being  peculiarly  preralent.  If 
their  sufferings  fell  short  of  death,  they  bad  ever  after  the 
highest  authority  in  the  church.  But  these  honouis  appear 
sometimes  to  Ijave  had  a  bad  eSbeti<Rrt|ipH  bL^xtm  th«r 
DiQitizerfbv  VjOOQIc 
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were  paid,  for  Cyprian  oomplains  strongly  of  the  disgraceful 
conduct  of  some  who  had  been  eonreuors. 

In  proportion  to  the  honour  paid  to  martyrdom  was  the 
dii^race  attached  to  thoae  who  feared  it.  But  here  we  ob- 
scrvo  a  remarkable  difference.  In  tbe  earliest  ages  tho 
Clirifttiaus,  actine  upon  Christ's  command  in  Matt.,  x.  23, 
did  not  think  it  disgraceful  to  avoid  persecution  by  flight; 
but  in  later  times  the  glory  ascribed  to  martyrdom  induced 
men  to  throw  IbemselTes  in  its  way.  TertuIUan  wrote  a 
book  against  all  flight  in  persecution ;  and  Cyprian  himself, 
when  he  retired  from  Carthage  during  a  persecution,  did 
not  attempt  to  defend  his  conduct  by  general  arguments, 
but  pleaded  an  express  revelation  from  God  as  his  excuse. 
In  a  word,  the  martyrs  of  this  age  seem  to  have  bad  more 
ambition  and  less  steadfastness  than  those  of  earlier  tiroes. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  Christian  martyrdoms,  for  in- 
ilaaee,  that  of  Stephen  in  the  Actf  (vii.),  are  related  with 
the  utmost  simplicity ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  deaths  of  martyrs  were  adorned  with  accounts 
of  miracles,  which,  to  say  the  least,  ore  dilTicuU  to  believe. 
This  fbshion  had  commenced  even  in  the  second  century, 
for  we  find  examples  of  it  in  the  letter  already  mentioned, 
which  relates  the  death  of  Polycarp.  On  these  miracles 
Middleton  remarks,  '  These  deaths  of  the  primitive  martyrs 
seldom  tailed  of  being  accompanied  by  miracles,  which,  as 
wo  find  them  related  in  the  old  Martyrologius,  were  gene- 
rally copied  from  each  other :  concerning  sweet  smells-  issu- 
ing from  their  bodies,  and  their  wonderful  resistance  to  all 
kinds  of  torture;  and  the  miraculous  cures  of  their  wounds 
and  bruises,  so  as  to  tire  their  tormentors  by  the  difficulty  of 
destroying  them,  which  yet,  after  a  vain  profusion  of  mi- 
racles,  was  always  etfntod  at  the  last.*  (Free  Enquiry, 
p.  126,  note.) 

It  is  Twy  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  martyrs 
who  suffenM  in  tbe  eady  persecutions.  Sorno  writers  hare 
made  it  enormous,  others  quite  insignificant.  Among  the 
latter  is  Dodwell,  who  has  written  an  elaborate  dissertation 
on  the  subject.  (DtsMrtationes  Cvpriattices,  Diss,  xi.)  The 
expressions  of  Eusebius  "and  other  ecclesiastical  writers 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  number  of  martyrs  was  con- 
siderable, bat  probably  it  bos  been  much  overrated. 

Middloton  has  shown  that  many  of  the  accounts  in  the 
Martvrolt^ies  ore  fabulous.  He  mentions,  in  his 'Letter 
from  'Rome,'  some  eurious  iufltanoea  in  which  penona  who 
never  existed,  heathen  deitiaa  with  their  names  slightly  or 
not  at  aU  changed,  and  even  inanimate  objects*  have  been 
canonized  as  saints  and  martyrs. 

Iluit  department  of  ecclesiastical  history  which  relates  to 
the  aota  and  deaths  of  martyrs  is  termed  vuxrtyrolo^y  i  and 
a  work  embraeing  one  or  more  such  narratives  is  called 
a  martyrology.  As  examples  of  this  description  of  works 
we  may  mention  the '  Martyrology'  of  Eusobma,  which  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome,  and  was  celebrated  in  the 
early  church,  but  is  lost ;  that  ascribed  to  the  venerable 
Bede,  but  tbe  genuineness  of  which  is  vory  doubtful ;  and 
the  '  Acts  and  Monuments'  of  Fox,  which  is  an  elaborate 
and  valiuble  record  of  tbe  sufferings  of  the  £nglish  re- 
Ibrmers. 

Much  interesting  information  on  this  subject  may  be 
fonnd  in  Ruinart^  jieUt  Martyrmu  Dodwdt's  Ditserta- 
tioTtM  Cypriamea,  v..  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  and  Dr.  Conyers  Mid- 
dleton's  iree  Enmnry  into  the  Sfiraeitlout  Pouw»  n^ipoted 
to  have  tt^tittedin  the  Chrittian  Church. 

MARVEJOLS.  [LozBRE.] 

MARVELL,  ANDREW,  was  bom  on  the  15lh  of  No- 
Terober,  1620,  at  Kingston-npon-HulI,  whert.  his  faiher 
was  master  of  the  grammar-school  and  lecturer  o!  Trinity 
church.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  Col- 
1^,  Cambridge.  All  that  is  known  of  Marvell's  career 
through  the  university  is  what  may  be  gathered,  and  that 
is  not  much  certainly,  from  the  following  entry  in  the  Con- 
clusion Book  of  his  oollese,  umler  dale  September  24th, 
1641.  '  It  is  agreed  bjr  the  master  and  eight  seniors  that 
Mr.  Carter.  Dominus  WakeOeld,  Doroinus  Morvcll,  Domi- 
nus  Waterhouse,  and  Dominus  Maye,  in  regard  that  some 
of  them  are  rmorted  to  be  marrieu,  and  the  oUiers  looke 
not  after  th^irdayesnor  ai^  diall  receave  no  more  beneQtt 
of  the  college,  and  shall  be  out  of  their  places,  unless  they 
(Aow  just  cause  to  the  college  for  the  contrary  in  three 
stonths.' 

■  For  the  Icn  following  years  there  is  little  information 
respecting  Mar^ell,  though  some  notion  of  his  occupa- 
tions during  that  time  may  be  gathered  from  tbe  follow- 
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ina  passage  of  a  letter  ftom  Milton  to  Bradahawe,  dated 
February  21,  1652 :— '  He  (Marvell)  hath  spent  four  years 
abroad  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to  rery  good 
purpose,  as  I  believe,  and  the  gaining  of  those  four  lan- 
guages ;  besides  he  is  a  scholar,  and  well  read  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  and  no  doubt  of  an  approved  conversa- 
sation.  for  be  comM  now  lately  out  of  the  nouse  of  tbe  Lord 
Fairfax,  who  wns  general,  where  he  was  intrusted  to  give 
some  instructions  in  the  languages  to  tbe  lady  his  daughter.' 

In  1660  Andrew  Marvell  commenced  his  parliamentary 
career.  We  may  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  he  acted  in 
that  course  from  an  anecdote  which  has  been  often  related, 
varying  somewhat  as  to  details^  though  the  same  in  the 
main  circumstances. 

The  following  version  of  it  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  Ireland  about  17S4;  but  we  think  it  has  too 
melodramatic  an  air  to  be  strictly  accurate.  *  The  borough 
of  Hull,  in  the  reign  oFCharlesIL,  chose  Andrew  Marvdl, 
a  young  gentleman  of  little  or  no  fortune,  and  maintained 
him  in  London  for  the  service  of  the  public.  His  under- 
standing, integrity,  and  spirit  were  dreadful  to  the  then  in- 
famous administration.  Persuaded  that  lie  would  be  theirs 
for  properly  aii^king,  they  sent  his  old  schoolfullow  the  lord- 
treasurer  Danby,  to  renew  acquaintance  with  him  in  bis 
garret.  At  parting  tho  lord-treasurer,  out  of  pure  affection, 
slipped  into  his  hand  an  order  upon  the  treasury  for  lOU'J/., 
and  then  went  to  hii  chariot.  Marvell,  looking  at  the 
paper,  calls  &tler  the  treasurer, '  My  lord,  I  request  another 
moment.'  They  went  up  again  tu  tbe  garret,  and  Jack, 
the  servant  boy.  was  called.  *  Jock,  child,  what  had  I  for 
dinner  yesterday  r  'Don't  you  remember,  sir?  YoUhadthe 
little  shoulder  of  mutton  that  you  ordered  me  to  bring  from 
a  woman  in  the  market.'  '  Very  right,  child.  What  have 
I  for  dinner  to-day  ?'  '  Dju't  you  know,  sir,  that  you  bid 
mo  lay  by  the  blauobone  to  broil?*  '  Tis  so;  very  ri^ht, 
child;  go  away.'  *  My  lord,  do  you  hear  that?  Andrew 
MarvelFs  dinner  is  provided;  there's  your  piece  of  paper. 
I  want  it  not.  I  know  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intended.  I 
live  hero  to  serve  my  constituents:  the  ministry  may  seek 
men  for  their  purjwse;  I  am  not  one.' 

Mar\ell  was  twice  elected  member  for  Hull  in  1660.  In 
A^ril,  1661,  bo  thus  writes  to  his  constituents :— '  I  per- 
ceive you  have  again  (as  if  it  were  grown  a  thing  of  course) 
made  choice  of  me,  now  the  third  time,  to  sen*e  you  in  par- 
liament: which  as  I  cannot  attribute  to  any  thins  butyour 
constancy,  so  Qod  willing,  as  in  gratitude  obliged,  with  no 
less  constancy  and  vigour  I  shall  continue  to  execute  your 
commands  and  study  your  amice.'  Marrell  really  had 
cause  to  he  grateful  Sot  their  constancy.  They  were  unde- 
viaiing  in  their  support  of  a  man  who  had  neither  wealtli. 
nor  power,  nor  rank,  nor  even  brilliant  reputation  to  strike 
the  vulgar  eye  and  dazzle  the  vulgar  imagination ;  and 
who  bad  in  fact  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  unos* 
tentatious  adherenoe  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  line  of 
his  duty. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Marvell's  parliamentary  career 
the  electors  are  no  less  deserving  of  praise  than  the  electe*]. 
In  the  first  parliament  in  which  Marvell  served,  he  and  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Ramsden,  used  to  write  jointly.  But  after- 
wards Colonel  Gilley  was  elected  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Rams- 
den,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding 
between  him  and  Marvell,  Uie  latter  wrote  singly  to  his 
constituents.  He  thus  alludea  to  the  difference  between 
them:—'  Though  perhaps  we  may  differ  in  our  advice  con- 
cerning the  way  of  proceeding,  yet  we  have  the  same  goot. 
ends  in  general;  and  by  this  unlucky  falling  out  we  shall 
be  provoked  to  a  greater  emulation  of  serving  you.  I  must 
beg  you  to  pardon  me  for  writing  singly  to  you^  for  if  I 
wanted  my  nght  hand  yet  I  would  scribwiB  to  you  with  my 
left  rather  than  neglect  your  business.' 

A  gap  occurs  in  Marvell's  correspondence  after  Jun^ 
1661.  Ho  appears  to  have  been  in  Holland  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Lord  Bellosit,  then  high-steward  of  Hull,  having 
requested  the  corpontion  to  pnweed  to  the  election  of  a 
new  member,  they  wrote  to  Marvell,  who  immediately  re- 
turned to  England  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  house. 

About  three  months  afker  his  return  Marvell  again  left 
England  as  secretary  to  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. Marvell's  acceptance  of  this  appointment  seems  a 
little  at  variance  with  liis  allied  invariable  refusal  to  ac- 
cept any  mark  of  royal  favour. 

MarveU  was  absent  on  this  embaMynearly  two  years. 
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On  hii  return  he  began  to  wrmpond  w!tb  hitconstitueiiU 
alnott  erery  post 

Th6  fbllowiog  jMsngeB  are  eharaeterinlio  hoth  of  the  man 
and  the  times:— 

*  Nov.  14.  1667.^ — ^Really  thebnsineu  of  the  House  hath 
been  of  late  so  earnest  daily  and  so  busy,  that  1  have  not 
had  the  time  and  scarce  vigour  left  me  by  night  to  write  to 

{'ou ;  and  to-day,  because  I  would  not  omit  any  Ioniser,  I 
Dse  my  dinner  to  make  suieof  this  letter.'  Leitw  ioMayor 
and  Aldermen  q/"  Hull. 

'  April  14,  1670. — ^The  king  about  ten  o'clock  took  boat 
vith  Lauderdale  only,  and  two  ordinary  attendants,  and 
Tovcd  awhile  as  towards  the  bridge ;  but  soon  turned  back 
to  the  Parlt.  Stairs,  and  so  went  up  into  the  House  of  jLords 
and  took  his  seat.  Almost  all  of  them  were  amazed,  but 
all  seemed  so,  and  the  duke  of  Yorii  especially  was  Tery 
much  surprisid.  He  told  them  it  was  a  priviloffe  be  claimed 
from  his  ancestors,  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations. 
After  three  or  four  days*  continuance,  the  lords  were  very 
well  used  to  the  king's  presence,  and  sent  the  lord-steward 
and  lord-chamberlain  to  htm  to  enquire  when  they  mii;ht 
wait  aa  an  House  on  him,  to  render  their  humble  thanks 
for  the  honour  he  did  them.  The  hour  was  appointed  them, 
and  they  thanked  him,  and  he  took  it  well.  The  king  has 
ever  since  continued  his  session  among  them,  and  says,  "  it 
is  better  than  going  to  a  play>" '  Letter  to  tVilliam  Bams- 
den,  Esa. 

The  lollowing  presents  a  oorioua  picture  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  II. : — 

*  The  king  having,  upon  pretence  of  the  great  prepara- 
tions of  his  nnghbours.  demanded  3O0,00o£  ftir  his  na\-y 
(though,  in  oonclusioD,  he  hath  not  sent  out  an^),  that  the 
parliament  should  pay  his  debts,  which  the  ministers  would 
never  particularize  to  the  House  of  Commons,  our  house 
gave  several  bills.  You  see  how  far  things  were  stretched 
boyond  rca^n,  tUore  being  no  satisfaction  how  those  debts 
were  contvocted ;  and  all  men  foreseeing  that  what  was 
given  would  not  be  applied  to  discharge  the  debts,  which  I 
hear  are  at  this  day  risen  to  four  millions,  but  diverted  as 
formerly.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  number  of  the  con- 
stant courtiers,  increased  by  the  apostate  patriots,  who  were 
bouglit  off  for  that  term,  some  at  six,  others  at  ten,  one  at 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  in  money;  besides  what  offices, 
lands,  and  reversions  to  others,  that  it  is  a  mercy  they  gave 
not  away  the  whole  land  and  liberty  of  England.  The  duke 
of  Buckingham  is  again  140.00()«.  in  debt,  and,  by  this 
prongation,  his  creditors  bare  time  to  fear  all  his  lands  in 
pieces.  The  House  of  Commons  has  run  almost  to  the  end 
of  their  line,  and  are  grown  extremely  chargeable  to  the 
king  and  odious  to  tlie  people.  They  have  signed  and 
sealed  10,000/.  a  year  moro  to  the  duchess  of  Cleveland, 
whu  bas  likewise  near  10,000/.  a  year  out  of  the  new  farm 
of  the  country  excise  of  beer  and  ale  ;  5000/.  a  year  out  of 
the  post-otllce ;  and,  they  say,  the  reversion  of  all  the  king's 
leases ;  the  reversion  of  all  places  in  the  custom-house,  the 
green  wax,  and,  indeed,  what  not  All  promotiona,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  pass  under  her  cognizance.' 

In  1672  Marvell  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Parker  (afterwards  nominated  bishop  of  Oxford  by 
James  n.}.  The  following  are  a  few  of  Parker*s  opinions, 
published  in  1670,  in  a  book  entitled '  Ecclesiastical  Polity.' 
'  It  is  better  to  submit  to  the  unreasonable  impositions  of 
Nero  and  Caligula  than  to  hazard  the  dissolution  of  the 
state.'  *  Pi-iuces  may  with  less  hazard  give  liberty  to  men's 
vices  than  to  their  consciences.'  Of  the  different  sects  then 
subsisting  lie  held  *  that  tenderness  and  indulgence  to  such 
men  were  to  nourish  vipers  in  our  bowels,  and  the  most 
sottish  neglect  of  our  own  quiet  and  security.' 

MarvelFs  various  publications  were  mostly  of  a  temporary 
interest.  Mr.  Dove  gives  the  following  account  of  the  close 
of  his  career.  'Marvell  had  now  rendered  himself  so  ob- 
nuxiuus  to  the  usual  friendsof  a  corrupt  court,  and  to  the 
heir  presumptive,  James,  duke  of  York,  that  be  was  beset 
on  all  sides  by  powerful  enemies,  who  even  proceeded  so 
&r  as  to  menace  his  ^iie.  Hence  he  was  obliged  to  use 
great  caution,  to  appea.  voldom  in  public,  and  frequently  to 
conceal  the  place  hiS  abode ;  but  all  his  care  proved  in- 
effectual to  preserve  him  from  their  vengeance,  for  he  died 
on  the  ]6ih  of  August,  1678,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  not 
without  strong  suspicions  (as  his  constitution  was  entire 
and  vit^rons)  of  having  suffered  under  the  effect  of  poison.' 
iLife  1^  Andrew  Marvell,  p.  66,  London,  18.12.) 

Marvell's  powers  as  a  ytKX  were  not  aufficiwit  to  ensure 


bim  lastingfhme.  FewornoneofhispoeticaleoimpoaU.ioii% 
any  more  than  his  proae^  obtained  a  lasting  popularity 
Many  of  his  verses,  particolarly  the  satirical,  ar«  de&ced 
by  the  coarseness  of  his  time,  from  which  his  oootemporar^, 
Milton,  is  so  remarkably  free.  Others  disfriay  a  degree  of 
leeling  and  a  perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  expreaaed 
with  B  harmony  of  versification  and  felicity  of  Imnguaga 
which  not  unfVequently  recall  the  '  L* Allegro*  and  *  11  Pen- 
seroso'of  Milton.  But  Marvell's  verse  did  not  possess 
sufficient  vitality  to  secure  its  continued  exiateDo*.  He 
says  of  it  himself,  with  a  sort  of  piopbetie  Intl^  in  his 
lines  to  *  His  Coy  Mistress,' — 

*  But  at  my  fa«ck  I  alwan  bpw 
Ttaa'a  wui|ta4  ebariot  bun;pag  aeui 
And  yvmikn  *U  batun  ui  Uo 
1  lewm  of  THl  etaraity. 
Thy  Iwwity  riMU  DO  man  b*  tamL 
Nvr  in  thy  nariilo  miU  ■Wl  MRwd 
Hy  scbotoi  Mug;' 

Upon  the  whole  Andrew  Marvell's  daim  to  be  honour- 
ably remembered  is  founded  rather  on  his  moral  than  his 
intellectual  qualities.  His  intellectual  merits  are  those  of 
a  wit  and  satirist;  and  though  in  these  departments  ecm- 
siderably  above  mediocrity,  and  even  famous  in  his  day,  be 
could  scarcely  have  hoped  for  a  different  iate  from  that 
other  wits  and  satirists  who  are  now  forgotten.  But  the 
degroe  in  which  Andrew  Marvell  possessed  that  very  rare 
quality,  political  integrity,  gives  him  a  claim  to  the  remem- 
brance and  even  tlio  reverence  of  after-age^  still  greater 
than  is  duo  to  him  as  the  friend  and  associate  of  Uiltoo. 

(Marvell's  Works,  by  Captain  Edward  Thompaon,  vith 
his  Xt/ff,  London.  1776.) 

MARWAR,  a  district  or  division  of  (he  provioee  of 
Ajmeer,  lyins  between  24°  35'  and  27**  4S'  N.  lat,  and  be- 
tween 70°25'^and  75°  15' E.  long.    Its  gre^t  length  from 
north-east  to  south-west  is  310  miles,  and  its  mean  bnadth 
is  about  1 20  miles.   The  surikce  of  the  district  is  ircegulmr 
and  mountainous,  rising  towards  the  south ;  some  the 
mountains  in  that  quarter  indicate  by  the  barometer  an  ele- 
vation of  5000  feet  Above  the  level  of  the  sea:  European 
fruits  and  shrubs  are  produced  on  their  summits.  The 
country  contains  many  hill  forts,  and  is  for  the  most  put 
subject  to  the  rajah  of  Joudpore.   The  population  is  pairtly 
Mohammedan  and  partly  Hindu;  but  there  are,  besides 
these  sects,  many  tribes  of  uncivilised  people,  who,  by  their 
predatory  habits,  are  frequently  troublesome  to  tfamr  more 
quiet  neighbours.   The  failure  of  the  annuid  All  of  »in  io 
1811,  together  with  the  desolation  oorasioned  Iw  olouds  of 
locusts,  produced  a  dreadful  famine  throughout  toe  dnctici^ 
and  drove  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  which,  in  the  following  year,  also  expe- 
rienced a  failure  of  rain,  and  the  people  died  by  thomanda 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery,  so  that  it  is  said  icueely 
one  in  a  hundred  ever  returned  to  his  native  province. 
Marwar  contains  few  towns  of  any  size.    Nagore,  in  37" 
fS'  N.  lat.  and  73°  33'  E.  long.,  stands  upon  barren  simd- 
hills,  with  scarcely  any  vegetation  within  a  mde  of  its  vralls. 
and  it  is  badly  supplied  with  water.   The  only  other  town 
requiring  notice  is  Joudpore,  the  capital  and  the  residence 
of  the  rajah,  in  26°  Its'  N.  lat.  and  73°  5'E.  long.  This 
country  has  been  so  little  visited  by  Europeans,  that  our 
knowledge  concerning  it  is  venr  scanty.   The  castle  or 
palace  of  Joudpore  is  said  to  be  a  large  and  very  magnifloent 
building.  In  1818,  when  partofbisterritorrvas  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  sovereign  of  Jeyiwre,  the  rajah  of  Joudpore 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  English  government  under 
which,  in  return  fbr  our  protection,  he  bound  hisnelf  to 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  10,800/.,  and  engaged 
to  furnish  a  contingent  of  1500  cavalry.  Theentire  revenoa 
of  the  district  is  estimated  at  50  lacs  of  rupeea  {600,000/.), 
but  usually  foils  far  short  of  that  sum. 

MARY  I.,  (jueen  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.,  by  his  first  wife  Catherine  of  Aragon.  and  was 
born  at  Greenwich,  on  the  18th  (Burnet  says  19th)  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1516.  She  was  the  only  one  of  several  childreo  borne 
by  her  mother  that  Uved ;  and  on  this  aeeouot.  aocording  to 
Burnet,  and  because  ber  fiuher  was  then '  out  of  hopes  of 
more  children.*  he  in  1618  'dedared  his  daugfatet  pnncess 
of  Wales,  and  sent  her  to  liudlow  to  bold  her  eonrt  tbere^ 
and  projected  divera  matches  fat  her.*  It  was  first  settled 
that  she  should  bo  married  to  the  dauphin  by  a  treaQ*  with 
the  king  of  France,  dated  9lh  November.  1518,  which  how- 
ever was  soon  after  broken.  Then  it  was  arranged,  22ud 
Jun^  1522,  that  her  hand  should  be  given  to  the  epjpcroc 
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Charles  V.  On  Charles  declining  to  fdlfll  this  bargain, 
come  overtures  of  a  Scottish  marriage  followed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1524.  Finally,  in  April,  1527,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
princet<s  should  be  given  in  marriage  either  to  tlie  French 
king  Francis,  or  to  his  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans; 
but  before  it  wag  determined  whether  she  should  be  married 
-  to  the  father  or  the  son,  the  affair  of  het  mother's  diTorce, 
implying  her  own  ill^timacy,  came  to  be  agitated,  and 
stopped  all  match-making  for  some  ^ean. 

Mary  was  brought  np  Arom  ha  in&ncy  in  m  itrong  at- 
tachment to  the  antimt  religion,  under  the  care  <x  her 
mother,  and  Mai^aret,  countess  of  Saltsburr,  the  effect  of 
whose  instructions  was  not  impaired  by  the  subsequent 
lessons  of  the  learned  LudoTicus  Vivos,  who.  though  some- 
what inclined  to  the  reformed  opinions,  was  appointed  by 
Henry  to  be  her  Latin  tutor.   After  her  mother's  divorce, 
Mary  was  deprived  of  her  title  of  princess  of  Wales,  which 
Was  transferred  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  soon  after  she 
came  into  the  world ;  and  during  all  Uie  time  that  Anne 
Boleyn  lived,  Mary,  who  clung  to  her  mother's  cause  and 
her  own,  remained  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  her 
fether.  In  the  mean  time,  according  to  Lord  Herbert,  ne- 
gotiations fbr  disposing  of  her  in  marriage  were  twice 
entered  into  by  her  near  relation  the  emperor,  witluut  her 
Aither*8  consent  having  been  ashed ;  in  1533  he  offered  her 
to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  in  133S  to  her  old  suitor  the 
dauphin.   But  immediately  after  the  execution  of  Queen 
Anne  in  1536,  a  reconcilement  took  place  between  Henry 
and  his  eldest  daughter,  who,  with  great  reluctance,  was  now 
prevailed  upon  to  make  a  formal  acknowledgement  both  of 
Henry's  ecclesiastical  supremacy — utterly  revising  'the 
bishop  of  Rome's  pretended  authority,  power,  and  jurisdic- 
tion within  this  realm  heretofore  usurped' — and  of  the 
nnllity  of  the  marriage  of  her  fiitber  and  mother,  which 
she  declared  was  'by  God's  law  and  man's  law  incestuous 
and  unlawful.'  (See  the  *  Confession  of  me,  the  Lady  Mary,' 
as  printed  by  Burnet,  *  Hist.  Ref.,'  fkom  the  wiginal,  *  all 
written  with  uer  own  hand.*)   By  the  new  act  of  succession 
however,  passed  this  year,  she  was  again,  as  well  as  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  declared  illegitimate,  and  for  ever  excluded 
firom  claiming  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  as  the  king*i 
lawful  heir  by  lineal  descent.   While  she  was  thus  circum- 
stanced, '  excluded,'  as  Lord  Herbert  expresses  it,  *by  act  of 
parliament  from  all  claim  to  the  succession  except  such  as 
the  king  shall  give  her*  by  the  powers  reserved  to  him  of 
nominating  his  own  successor  after  failure  of  the  issue  of 
Queen  Jane,  or  of  an^  other  queen  whom  he  mi^ht  after- 
wards njarry,  she  was  m  1538  offered  to  Don  Louis,  prince 
of  Portugal,  and  the  next  year  to  William,  son  of  the  duke 
of  Cleves.  Meanwhile  continuing  to  yield  an  outward  con- 
ftrmity  to  all  her  father's  oapncuus  movements  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  she  so  for  succeeded  in  regaining  his 
fitvour.  that  m  the  new  act  of  succession,  passed  in  IM4, 
the  inheritance  to  the  crown  was  expressly  secured  to  her 
next  after  her  brother  Edward  and  his  heirs,  and  any  issue 
the  king  might  have  hy  his  then  wife  Catherine  Parr. 

Mary's  compliance  with  the  innovations  in  religion  in  her 
father's  time  bad  been  dictated  merely  by  fear  or  self- 
interest  ;  and  when,  after  the  accession  of  her  brother,  his 
ministers  proceeded  to  place  the  whole  doctrine,  as  well  as 
discipline,  of  the  national  church  upon  a  new  foundation, 
she  openly  refused  to  go  along  with  them ;  nor  could  all 
tbeir  persuasions  and  threats,  aided  by  those  of  her  brother 
himself,  move  her  from  her  ground  Full  details  of  the 
various  attempts  that  were  made  to  prevail  upon  her  may 
be  found  in  Burnet's  'History/  and  in  King  Edwa^rd's 
*  Journal*  Mention  is  made  m  the  latter,  under  date  of 
April,  1549,  of  a  demand  for  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Manr 
by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  infbrmed  bvthe  oouncfl 
that '  there  was  talk  for  her  marriage  with  tne  infant  of 
Portugal,  which  being  determined,  he  should  have  answer.' 
About  the  same  time  it  is  noted  that 'whereas  the  em- 
peror's ambassador  desired  leave,  by  letters  patents,  that 
my  Lady  Maiy  might  have  mas^  it  was  denied  him.'  On 
the  18tn  of  March  of  the  fbllowing  year,  the  king  writes: 
*The  Lady  Mary,  my  sister,  came  to  me  at  Westminster, 
where,  after  salutations,  she  was  called,  with  my  council, 
mto  a  chamber;  where  was  declared  how  long  I  had  suf- 
fered her  mass,  in  hope  of  her  reconciliation,  and  how  now 
being  no  hope,  which  I  perceived  by  her  letters,  except  I 
saw  some  short  amendment,  I  could  not  bear  it.  She  an- 
swered, that  her  soul  was  God's,  and  her  fitith  she  would 
Bot  diangiB^  not  cEisembls  hex  ofioioa  nith  contnrj  doings 


It  was  said,  I  constrained  not  her  &ith,  but  wished  her  not 
as  a  king  to  rule,  but  as  a  subject  to  obey ;  and  that  hor 
example  might  breed  too  much  inconvenience.'  In  fact 
throughout,  this  reign  the  princess  Mary  was  the  centre  of 
the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  the  hope  of  her  suc- 
cession their  main  strengtli  and  support  In  tlie  summer  of 
this  same  year  a  project  was  entered  into  by  her  friends  at 
home  and  abroad  for  removing  hex  from  England,  where 
her  ftiith  at  least,  if  not  her  person,  was  probably  supposed 
to  be  in  some  danger.  On  the  29th  of  Auguat,  her  brother 
writes:  'Certain  pinnaces  were  prepared  to  see  that  there 
should  be  no  conveyance  over  sea  of  the  Lady  Mary  secretly 
done.  Also  appointed  that  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  cham- 
berlain, the  \'ice-chamberlain,  and  the  secretary  Pelro 
should  see  hy  all  means  they  oould  whether  she  used  tbe 
mass ;  and  if  she  did,  that  the  lavrs  should  be  executed  on 
her  chaplains.* 

Mary's  firm  adherents  to  the  Roman  faith  finally  induced 
Edward,  under  the  interested  advice  of  his  minister  North- 
umberland, to  attempt  at  the  close  of  his  life  to  exclude 
her  from  the  succession,  and  to  make  over  the  crown  by 
will  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  an  act  which  was  cerlainly 
without  any  sl^actow  of  1^1  finrce.  [Edward  VI.]  Although 
lAdy  Jane  however  was  actually  prodaimed,  scarcely  any 
resistance  was  made  to  the  accession  of  Maty,  the  com- 
mencement of  whose  reign  accordingly  is  dated  from  the 
6th  of  July,  1553,  the  day  of  her  brothel's  death.  [Gret, 
Lady  Jaks.] 

Mary  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when  she  pro- 
ceeded to  re-establish  the  antient  reli^on.  In  the  course 
of  the  month  of  August,  Bonner,  Gardiner,  and  three  other 
bishops,  who  bad  been  deposed  far  nonconformity  in  the 
late  reign,  were  restored  to  their  sees,  and  the  mass  began 
again  to  be  celebrated  in  many  churches.  In  the  following 
month  archbishop  Cranmer  and  bishop  Latimer  were  com- 
mitted to  tbe  'Tower ;  and  in  November  the  parliament 
passed  an  act  repealing  all  the  acts,  nine  in  number,  re- 
lating to  religion,  that  bad  been  passed  in  the  late  reign, 
end  replacingtheehnrchinthe  same  position  in  which  it  had 
stood  at  the  death  of  Henry  VUL  These  measures,  and 
the  other  indications  given  by  the  court  ot  a  determination 
to  be  completely  reconciled  with  Rome,  were  followed  by 
the  insurrection,  commonly  known  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  its  principal  leader,  which  broke  out  in  the  end  of 
January,  1534,  but  was  in  a  few  days  effectually  put  down; 
its  suppression  being  signalised  by  the  executions  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  the  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley,  of  her  father  the  duke  of  Suffblk.Bnd  finally,  of 
Wyatt  himself. 

On  the  25th  of  July.  Mary  was  married  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Winchester  to  the  prince  of  Spain,  afterwards 
Philip  II.,  tbe  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  the  re- 
union with  Rome  was  speedily  completed  by  a  parliament 
which  assembled  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  which 
passed  acts  repealing  the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole,  who 
immediately  after  arrived  in  England  with  the  d^nity  of 
papal  legate,  restoring  the  autboritv  of  tbe  pope,  repealing 
all  laws  made  against  the  see  of  Rome  since  the  20th  of 
Henry  VIII.,  reviving  the  antient  statutes  against  heresy, 
and  in  short  re^tablishing  the  whole  national  system  of 
religious  policy  as  it  had  existed  previous  to  the  first  innova- 
tions made  by  Henry  VUI.  By  one  of  the  acts  of  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament  also  Philip  was  authorised  to  take  the 
title  of  king  of  England  during  the  queen's  life.  AH  these 
acts  appear  to  have  been  psraed  with  scarcely  any  debate 
or  opposition  in  tither  house,  ooept  oceasioU8%  upon 
mere  points  (^detail  and  form. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Muj  is  occu- 
pied chieflv  trith  the  sanguinary  persecutions  of  the  adhe- 
rents to  t^e  reformed  doctrines.  The  Protestant  writers 
reckon  that  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  victims  perished 
at  tibe  stake,  from  the  4th  of  February,  1555,  on  wnidi  day 
John  Rogers  was  burnt  at  Smitfafleld.  to  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1558,  when  the  last  auto-da^i  of  the  reign  took 
place  by  the  execution  in  the  same  manner  of  three  men 
and  two  women  at  Colchester.  Dr.  Lingard  admits  that 
after  expunging  from  the  Protestant  lists '  the  names  of  all 
who  were  condemned  as  felons  or  traitors,  or  who  died 
peaceably  in  their  beds,  or  who  survived  the  publication  of 
their  martyrdom,  or  who  would  for  their  heterodox^  have 
been  sent  to  the  stake  by  the  reformed  prelates  themselves, 
had  diey  been  in  possession  of  the  power,*  and  making 
every  ottor  Eean»uJila  tBawmce,  it  ^'j^^^ 
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in  thfl  mue  at  ftrar  yean  almMt  ivo  hundred  penoni  -pe- 
riilied  in  the  flamet  fbr  raHgioui  opinion.'  Among  the 
noft  disiinguiihed  mlTeren  were  Hooper  biahop  of  Olou- 
eester,  Ferrar  of  St  David's,  Latimer  of  Worcester,  Ridley 
of  LondoQ,  and  Cranmer  arobbishop  of  Canterbury.  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord  chancellor,  was  Mary's 
chief  minister  till  bis  death  in  November,  1 555,  after  which 
the  direction  of  affairs  fell  mostly  into  tbe  hands  of  cardinal 
Pole,  who  after  Cranmer's  deposition  was  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  but  the  notorious  Bonner,  Ridley's  successor 
in  the  see  of  London,  has  tbe  credit  of  having;  been  the 
principal  insti^tor  of  these  atrocities,  which,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, BO  Su  from  contributing  to  put  down  the  reformed 
doctrines,  appear  to  have  had  a  greater  eSiaot  in  disgusting 
tbe  nation  with  the  restored  ehurch  than  all  olhar  cauaes 
together. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  new  opinions  in  religion  were 
thua  attempted  to  be  extinj^uished  by  committing  the 
bodies  of  those  who  believed  in  them  to  the  tlames,  the 
qneen  gave  a  further  proof  of  tbe  sincerity  of  her  own  fiiith 
by  restoring  to  the  church  the  tenths  and  flrst-fmils,  with 
all  the  rectories,  glebe-lands,  and  tithes  that  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  in  the  tiroes  of  her  fiilher  and  brotlier. 
She  also  re  established  several  of  the  old  religious  houses, 
and  endowed  them  as  liberally  as  her  means  enabled  her. 

Tired  both  of  the  country  and  of  bis  wife,  Philip  left 
England,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1555,  and  con- 
tinued absent  fbr  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Tbe  bond 
however  by  wfaich  this  marriage  attached  tbe  English  court 
to  Spain  and  the  Empire  remained  the  same  as  ever ;  and 
whoi,  ^ter  a  ahort  cessation  of  bostiIities,war  recommenced 
in  the  ^ng  of  1557  between  Spain  and  France,  Mary  was 
prevailed  upon  to  join  the  former  gainst  the  latter  power. 
Tlw  principal  conseqnenoe  of  this  step,  in  so  far  as  this 
country  was  concerned,  was  tbe  lou  of  the  only  remaining 
English  continental  possession,  the  town  and  territory  of 
Calais,  which  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Ouise,  in  January, 
1558.  SiStet  a  siege  of  a  few  days.  This  event,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  national  disgrace  worse  than  any  mere  loss, 
excited  the  bitterest  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
policy  of  the  court ;  and  Mary  herself  ia  said  never  to  have 
recovered  from  the  blow.  Some  ineffectual  effivta  were 
made  to  retaliate  upon  Franoe  by  force  of  arms ;  but  at  last 
negotiations  for  a  peace  between  tbe  three  belligerent 
powers  were  opened  at  Cambray,  in  the  midst  of  which 
qneen  Mary  died,  worn  out  with  bodily  and  mental  suffer- 
ing, on  tlie  17th  of  November,  1558,  in  the  forty-third  year 
of  ner  age  and  the  sixth  of  her  reign.  She  is  affirmed  to 
have  said  on  her  deathbed,  that  if  her  breast  should  be 
opened  after  her  decease,  Calais  would  be  found  to  be  written 
on  her  heart.  Mary  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  her  half-sister  Elizabeth.  [Elizabeth.] 

MARY  STUART,  queen  of  ScoUand,  was  bora  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1542.  She  was  the  third  child  of  king 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  by  his  wife  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guiae,  who  had  previoualy  borne 
ber  tittshand  two  sons,  both  of  whom  died  in  infoncy,  A 
report  prevailed  that  Mary  too  was  not  likdy  to  live ;  but 
being  unswaddled  by  her  nurse  at  the  desire  of  her  anxious 
mother,  in  presence  of  the  English  ambassador,  the  latter 
wrote  to  his  court  that  she  was  as  goodly  a  child  as  he  had 
seen  of  her  age.  At  the  time  of  her  birth  her  father  lay  sick 
in  the  palace  of  Falkland ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
after  he  expired,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  his  death  being 
hastened  by  distress  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  defeats 
which  his  nobles  had  sustained  at  Fala  and  Solway  Moss. 
James  was  naturally  a  person  of  considerable  energy  and 
vigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  but  previous  to  his  death  he 
fell  into  a  slate  of  lirtleasness  and  despondency,  and  after  his 
decease  it  was  found  that  he  had  made  no  {urovision  for  the 
care  of  the  infcnt  princen*  or  for  the  adminiatration  of  the 
government.  Hie  ambitioua  Beatonn  seind  this  opportu- 
nity, and  inoducing  a  testament  which  he  pretended  was 
that  of  the  late  kmg,  immediately  assumed  the  office  and 
title  of  regent.  The  ftraud  wai  aoon  diaoovered ;  but  by 
tlie  haste  and  imprudence  of  the  regent  Arran  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  who  wished  a  marriage  agreed  to  between 
his  son  and  the  young  queen,  Beatoun  regained  his  influence 
in  the  country;  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  1543, 'Mary 
was  crawneil  by  the  archbishop,  who  was  also  immediately 
afterwards  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 
Ho  had  even  the  address  to  win  over  the  regent  Arran  to 
his  views,  both  political  and  religious ;  and  thus  tlio  French 


or  Roman  Oatboho  party  obfamed  the  tueendtncy.  The  first 
two  yeara  of  Mary  s  life  were  spent  at  Linlithgow,  in  the 
royal  palace  of  which  she  was  born  ;  she  was  then  rcmutud 
to  Stirling  castle ;  and  when  the  dispulesof  partes  in  iIjo 
eountry  rendered  this  a  somewhat  dangerous  residence,  she 
was  carried  to  Inchmahome,  a  sequestered  island  in  the 
lake  of  Monteith,  where  she  remained  about  two  years.  In 
the  meantime  a  treatv  of  marriage  had  been  concluded 
between  her  and  tbe  dauphin  Francis;  and  in  terms  of  tbe 
treaty  it  was  resolved  she  should  be  sent  into  Fiance  to  be 
educated  at  the  French  oourt,  until  the  nuptiate  oould  be 
solemnized.  Accordingly  in  the  flftb  year  of  her  age  aha 
was  taken  to  Dumbarton,  where  she  was  put  on  board  tbe 
French  fleet ;  and  setting  sail  towards  the  end  of  July,  1 548, 
she  waa,  after  a  tempeatuoua  voyage,  landed  on  the  14th  of 
August  at  Brest,  whence  abe  proceeded  by  easy  ata^ea  to 
the  palace  at  St  Germaine-en-Iaye.  At  every  town  in  ber 
progress  she  was  received  with  all  tbe  honours  due  to  her 
royal  rank,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  joy  the  priaais 
were  thrown  open  and  the  prisoners  set  free. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  at  her  destination  Mary  was  placed 
with  the  French  king's  own  daughtos  in  one  of  tbe  first 
convents  of  the  kingdom,  where  she  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  acquisition  of  the  literature  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  age.  that  when  visiting  ber  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1550,  her  mothw.  Mary  of  Guise,  with  ber  Scottish 
attendants,  hnist  into  tears  of  joy.  She  did  not  however 
remain  Itmg  in  this  aituatun.  Perceiving  the  bent  of  her 
mind  to  the  aoeiety  and  occnpatkins  of  a  nunncrjr.  whirh 
did  not  accord  with  the  ambitious  prqieets  wtertained  by 
her  uncles  of  Lorraine,  they  soon  brought  her  to  tbe 
court,  which,  as  Robertion  observest  was  one  of  the 
pditest  but  most  corrupt  in  Europe.  Here  Mary  became 
the  envy  of  ber  aex,  surpassing  tbe  most  accomplished  in 
the  el^ance  and  fluency  of  her  language,  tbe  frace  and 
liveliness  of  her  movements,  and  the  charm  of  her  whole 
manner  and  behaviour.  The  youthful  Francis,  to  whom  &fae 
was  betrothed,  and  was  soon  to  be  united  in  wedlock,  was 
about  her  own  age,  and  they  had  been  playmates  from  early 
years:  there  appears  alsotu  have  grown  up  a  mutual  affec- 
tion between  them ;  but  the  dauphin  had  litfle  of  her  viva- 
city, and  was  altogether  considerably  ber  inferior  both  in 
mental  endowmenta  and  personal  appeannce.  The  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  Anril.  1558,  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp ;  and  when  the  dauphin,  taking 
a  ring  fhim  fais  finger,  presented  it  to  the  cardinal  Bourboj, 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  who,  pronoimcing  tbe  benediction, 
placed  it  on  the  finger  of  the  lovely  and  youthftil  bride,  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  cathedral  rung  with  the  shouta  and 
congratulations  of  the  assembled  multitude. 

Tne  solemnities  being  over,  the  married  pair  retired  to 
one  of  their  princely  retreats  for  the  summer ;  but  that 
season  was  hardly  gone  when,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  on 
the  throne  of  England  by  tbe  death  of  Queen  Sfary,  claims 
were  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of  Scots  through  luir 
grandmother,  who  waa  eldest  daughter  of  King  Henry  VII. 
of  England ;  end  notwithstanding  Elizabeth  had  ascended 
tlie  throne,  and  was,  like  her  sister  Mary  <both  daughters 
of  King  Henry  VIIL),  queen  both  d«  facto  and  by  tbe 
declaration  of  the  parliament  of  England,  yet  this  claim 
for  the  Scottish  princess  was  made  and  continued  to  be 
urged  with  great  pertinacity  by  her  ambitious  uncles  tbe 
princes  of  Lorraine.  On  every  occasion  on  wbicb  the 
dauphin  and  dauphiness  appeared  in  public,  they  were 
ostentatiously  greeted  as  the  king  and  queen  of  Eng-laod  ; 
the  English  arms  were  engraved  upon  their  plate,  em- 
broidered on  their  banners,  and  painted  on  their  furniture ; 
and  Mary's  own  favourite  device  at  the  time  was,  the  two 
4XOWIU  of  France  and  Scotland,  with  the  motto  AUamqm 
moralur,  meaning  that  of  England.  Henri  II.  died  in 
July.  1 559,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  Francis  wns 
solemnly  crowned  at  Rheima.  Mary  was  now  at  the  height 
of  her  splendour;  it  was  doomed  however  to  be  only  of 
short  continuance.  In  June,  1560,  her  mother  died;  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  iier  hoaband,  who  had  been 
wasting  away  for  some  months,  expired.  By  this  latt^ 
event,  Catherine  de*  Medici  rose  again  into  power  in  tbe 
French  court,  and  Mary,  who  did  not  relish  being  second 
where  she  had  been  the  first,  immediately  determined  on 
quilting  France  and  returning  to  her  native  country. 
The  queen  of  Enpland  however  interposed;  and  i»ecause 
Mary  would  not  abandon  all  claim  to  the  English  tbnne. 
refused  to  grant  her  a  free  passage,  being  mo^-ed  to  thia 
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piece  of  discourtesy  not  less  perhaps  by  envy  than  by 
jealousy.  Mary  notwitbatandinK  resolved  to  go,  and  at 
leiif^tb,  after  repeated  delays,  still  tingering  on  the  soil  where 
fortune  liad  smiled  upon  her,  she  reached  Calais.  Here 
she  bade  adieu  to  her  attendants,  and  sailed  for  Scotland; 
but  as  long  as  the  French  coast  remained  in  view,  she  con- 
tinued involuntarily  to  exclaimt '  Farewell,  Franco!  Fare- 
well, beloved  country!*  She  landed  at  Leith  on  the  igth 
August,  1561,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age,  and  after  an 
absence  from  Scotland  of  nearly  13  years.  She  was  now,  in 
the  language  of  Robertson,  *a  stranger  to  her  subjects,  with- 
out experience^  without  allies,  and  uLmost  without  a  fhend.' 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  since 
Mary  was  last  in  the  country.   The  Roman  Catholic  reli- 

S'on  was  then  supreme;  and  undwthe  direction  of  cardinal 
eatoun  the  Romish  clergy  displayed  a  fierceness  of  into- 
lerance which  senned  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  the  utter 
extirpation  of  eve^  seed  of  dissent  and  reform.  The  same 
causes  however  which  gave  strength  to  the  eoclesiastica  save 
strength  also,  though  mote  slowly,  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  and  at  leneth,  after  the  repeated  losses  of  Floddon 
and  Fala,  and  SoTway  Moss  and  Pinkey, — whioh.  by  the 
fall  of  Dearly  the  whole  lay  nobility  and  leading  men  of  the 
kingdom,  brought  all  classes  withm  the  influence  of  public 
events, — the  energies,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  entire 
nation  were  drawn  out,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
refurmer  Knox  expended  themselves  with  the  fury  of 
awakened  indignation  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  the  antient 
religion.  The  work  of  destruction  was  just  CMnpletml,  and 
the  Presbyterian  government  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  when  Mary  returned  to  her  native 
land.  She  knew  little  of  all  this,  and  had  been  taught 
in  France  to  shrink  at  the  avowal  of  Protestant  opinions : 
her  habits  and  sentiments  were  therefore  utterly  at  variance 
with  those  of  her  subjects ;  and,  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  ease, 
she  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  shock  which  was  inevi- 
tably to  result  from  her  being  thrown  among  them. 

Accordingly  the  very  first  Sunday  after  ner  arrival  she 
conamanded  a  solemn  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of 
the  palace ;  and,  as  m^ht  have  been  expected,  an  uproar 
ensued,  the  servants  of  the  chapel  were  insulted  and  abused, 
and  bad  not  some  of  the  lay  nobility  of  the  Protestant  party 
iuterpj;>c:1,  the  riot  might  have  become  general.  The  next 
Sunday  Knox  had  a  thundering  sermon  against  idolatry,  and 
in  his  discourse  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  a  single  mass 
was,  in  bis  estimation,  more  to  be  feared  than  ten  thousand 
armed  men.  Upon  this,  Mary  sent  for  the  reformer,  desir- 
ing to  hare  an  interview  with  him.  The  interview  took 
place,  as  well  as  one  or  two  subsequent  ones  from  a  like 
cause ;  but  the  only  result  was  to  exhibit  the  parties  more 
plainly  jt  variance  wiUi  each  otlier.  In  one  of  these  fruit- 
less oonferencea  the  young  queen  was  bathed  in  tears 
before  his  stem  rebukes.  Her  youth  however,  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  and  her  affability,  interested -many  in 
her  fhvour;  and  as  she  had  tmm  the  first  continued  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  the  general 
peace  of  the  country  remained  unbroken. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  popular  favour  which  she  had 
won,  appeared  in  the  circumstances  attending  her  marriage 
with  Darnley.  Various  proposals  Had  been  made  to  her 
from  different  quarters;  but  at  length  she  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and  her  affections  became 
fixed  on  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damley,  the  youthful 
heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Lennox,  to  whom  die  was  united 
on  Sunday,  29lh  July,  1565,  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
being  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood-bouse,  accora- 
ing  to  thorites  of  the  Romish  church.  Whether  the  queen 
had  any  right  to  choose  a  husband  without  consent  of  par- 
liament, was  in  that  age.  as  Robertson  observes,  a  matter 
of  some  dispute ;  but  that  she  had  no  right  to  oonlbr  upon 
him,  by  her  nrivate  authority,  the  title  and  dignity  of  king, 
m  l^  a  simple  proclamation  invest  him  with  the  character 
of  a  sovereign,  wasbeyondall  doubt:  yet  so  entirely  did  she 
possess  the  favourable  regard  of  the  nation,  that  notwith- 
standing the  clamours  of  the  malecontents,  ber  conduct  in 
this  respect  produced  no  symptom  of  general  dissatisfaction. 
The  quoen's  marriage  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  jealous  eye  had  never  been  withdrawn 
irom  her  rival.  Knox  also  did  not  look  &vourably  on  it 
Nevertheless  the  current  of  popular  opinim  ran  decidedly 
in  Mary's  faraur,  and  it  was  even  remarked  that  tlie  pros- 
perous situation  of  her  affairs  began  to  work  some  change 
m  fiivouc  of  her  religion. 


This  popularity  however  was  the  result  of  adventilion» 
circumstances  only.  There  existed  no  real  sympathy  at 
opinion  between  Mary  and  the  great  body  of  lier  people ; 
and  whatever  led  to  the  manifestation  of  her  religious  sen- 
timents dissolved  in  the  same  degree  the  fescination  which 
her  other  qualities  had  created.  It  is  in  this  way  we  may 
account  for  the  assistance  given  to  Darnley  in  the  assas- 
sination  of  Rizzio — an  attendant  on  Mary,  who  seems  tO' 
have  come  in  place  of  Ghatelard.  The  latter  was  a  French 
poet  who  sailed  in  MarVs  retinue  when  she  came  over 
from  the  Continent;  and  having  gained  the  queen's  atten- 
tion by  his  poetical  effusions,  he  proceeded,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  a  foolish  attachment  for  her,  to  a  boldness  and 
audacity  of  behaviour  which  demanded  at  last  the  inter- 
position of  the  law,  and  he  was  omdemned  and  executed.. 
Rizzio,  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  came  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
train  of  the  ambassador  from  Savoy,  a  year  or  so  before 
Cbatelard's  execution.  He  was  skilled  in  music,  had  a. 
polished  and  ready  wit,  and,  like  Chatelard,  wrote  with, 
ease  in  French  and  Italian.  His  first  employment  at  court 
was  in  his  character  of  a  musician ;  but  Mary  soon  advanced 
him  to  be  her  French  secretaiy ;  and  in  this  situation  ha 
was  conceived  to  possess  an  infiuence  over  the  queen  which, 
was  equally  hateful  to  Damley  and  the  Reformers,  though, 
on  very  different  grounds.  Both  therefore  concurred  ia 
his  destruetiiHi,  and  he  vaa  assassinated  acowdingly.  Vrnt- 
ley  aftarwards  disclaimed  all  concern  in  the  conspiracy; 
but  it  was  plain  the  queen  did  not  believe  and  could  not 
forgive  him;  and  having  but  few  qualities  to  secure  her 
regard,  her  growing  contempt  of  him  terminated  in  disgust. 
In  the  mean  time  the  well-known  earl  of  Bothwdl  waa 
rapidly  advancing  in  the  queen's  favour*  and  at  length  no 
business  was  concluded,  no  grace  bestowed,  without  his 
assent  and  participation,  ^anwhile  also  Mary  bore  a 
son  to  Damley  ;  and  after  great  preparations  for  the  event, 
the  baptism  of  the  young  prince  was  pn^rmed  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Romuh  church.  Damley  himself  was 
soon  after  smzed  with  the  smallpox,  w  some  dangerous  dis- 
temper, the  nature  and  cause  of  which  are  not  very  elear. 
He  was  at  Glauow  when  be  wag  taken  ill,  having  retivad 
thither  to  his  rather  somewhat  hastily  and  unexpectedly  . 
Mary  was  not  with  him,  nor  did  she  visit  him  ibr  a  fort- 
night. After  a  short  stay  they  returned  to  Edinburgh 
together,  when  Damley  was  lodged,  not  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood,  as  heretofore,  but  in  the  house  of  the  Kirk  ot 
Field,  a  mansion  standing  by  itself  in  an  open  and  solitary 
part  of  the  town.  Ten  days  after,  the  house  was  blown  up 
by  gunpowder,  and  Damley  and  his  servants  buried  in  the 
ruins.  Whether  Mary  knew  of  the  intended  murder  is  sot 
certain,  and  different  views  of  the  circumstances  have  been 
taken  by  different  historians.  The  author  of  the  horrid  deed 
was  Bothwell,  and  the  public  voice  was  unanimous  in  bis 
reprobation.  Bothwell  was  brought  before  the  privy-council 
for  the  crime ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the 
notice,  Lennox,  his  accuser,  did  not  appear.  The  trial 
nevertheless  proceeded,  or  rather  the  verdict  and  sentence ; 
for.  without  a  single  witness  being  examined.  Bothwell  was 
acquitted.  He  was  upon  this  not  only  continued  in  all  his 
influence  and  employments,  but  he  actually  attainod  the 
great  end  which  he  had  in  view  by  the  perpetration  of  the 
foul  act  This  was  no  other  than  to  marry  the  queen  her- 
self, which  he  did  in  three  months  after;  having  in  the 
interval  met  the  queen,  and  carried  her  off  a  prisoner  to  his 
castle  of  Dunbar,  and  also  raised  a  proiwss  of  divorce  against 
the  lady  Bothwell,  bis  wife,  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity, 
and  got  a  decree  in  the  cause  just  nine  days  before  the 
mairiase.  Before  the  marriage,  Hw,  Mary  created  Both- 
well  due  of  Orkney ;  and  the  marrkge  itself  vu  solem- 
nized at  Holyrood-house  by  Adam  Bothwell,  bidiop  of 
Orkney,  aooording  to  the  forms  both  of  the  Romish,  and 
Protestant  religions.  [Bothwkij»] 

Public  indtgnation  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  The 
nobles  rose  against  Bothwell  and  Ma'ry,  who  fied  before 
an  armed  and  indignant  people  from  fortress  to  fortress. 
At  length,  after  they  had  collected  some  followers,  a  pitched 
battle  near  Carbery  Hill  was  about  to  ensue,  when  Mary 
abandoned  Bothwell,  and  threw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  her 
subjects.  They  conducted  her  first  to  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  to  the  castle  of'Lochleven,  where,  as  she  still  per- 
sisted to  regard  Bothwell  as  her  bosband,  it  was  determined 
she  should  at  once  abdicate  in  fiivonr  of  the  prince  her  son 
James  Instraments  of  abdication  to  that  efi'ecl  were 
accordingly  prepared,  and  she  was  at  last  constrainea  to 
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aSx  ber  iiKnatura  to  them;  upon  which  the  prince  wu 
•olemnly  crowned  ftt  Stirling,  29th  July,  1567,  when  little 
more  than  a  year  old.  Mary  continued  a  prisoner  at  Loch- 
leven ;  but  by  the  ^id  of  frienda,  in  leu  than  twelve  monthi 
■he  effected  her  escape,  and  collected  a  etmaiderable 
array.  The  battle  o(  Latisside  ensued,  where  she  was  com- 
pletely routed ;  upon  which  she  fled  towards  Galloway,  and 
thence  passed  into  England,  hoping  to  secure  the  favour  of 
Elizabeth.  In  this  however  she  was  raistaken.  Kliubeth 
refused  her  an  audience,  but  declared  her  readiness  to  act 
as  umpire  between  her  and  her  aubjects.  Mary  wouM  not 
yield  to  this,  or  consent  to  be  rwaraed  in  any  other  light 
than  as  queen  of  Scotland.  The  oonaequenee  woa,  mat 
being  now  in  the  hands  of  her  great  rival,  Elizabeth  con- 
trivM  to  detain  ber  a  captive  in  her  dominions  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1 586, — a  period  of  about  nineteen  years, — 
when  she  was  accused  of  being  accessary  to  Babmgton's 
conspiracy  against  the  queen  of  England.  To  try  this 
accusation  a  commieaion  was  appointed  by  Elizabeth,  but 
Mary  refused  to  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction.  '  I  came  into 
th^  kingdom.'  she  said,  'an  independent  sovereign,  to  im- 
plore the  queen's  aseistance*  not  to  sub)eot  myself  to  her 
authority.  Nor  is  my  spirit  so  broken  by  past  misfortunes, 
or  so  intimidated  by  present  dangers,  as  to  stoop  to  any- 
thing unbecoming  a  crowned  head,  or  that  will  dii^prace  toe 
ancestors  from  whom  I  am  desoended,  or  the  son  to  whom 
I  leave  my  throno.  If  I  must  be  tried,  princes  alone  can 
try  me:  they  are  my  peers;  and  the  queen  of  England's 
subjects,  however  noble,  are  of  a  rank  inferior  to  mine. 
Ever  since  my  arrival  in  this  kingdom  I  have  been  confined 
as  a  prisoner.  Its  laws  never  airorded  me  protection :  let 
them  not  be  perverted  now,  to  take  away  my  life.'  Deluded 
however  by  the  pretext  that  she  would  thus  vindicate  her 
character,  Mary  consented  to  be  tried.  The  commisaion 
accordingly  proceeded  :  Mary  was  condemned,  and,  on 
"Wednesday  the  8th  of  February,  1587,  beheaded  at  Folher^ 
ingay  castle,  in  the  45th  year  of  her  age.  When  about 
to  enter  the  great  ball  wluch  was  prepared  for  her  exe- 
cution, she  was  allowed  to  stop  and  take  farewell  of 
the  master  of  her  household.  Sir  Andrew  Melville,  whom 
her  keepers  had  not  suffered  to  come  into  her  presence 
for  some  weeks  bofote.  Melville  kissed  her  band,  and 
kneeling  down  before  her  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  dedared 
this  was  the  heaviest  hour  of  bis  life.  *  Not  so  to  me,' 
said  Mary :  *  I  now  feel,  my  good  Melville,  that  all  this 
world  is  vanity.  When  you  speak  of  me  hereafter,  say  that 
I  died  firm  in  my  faith,  willing  to  forgive  my  enemies,  con- 
scious that  I  never  disgraced  my  native  country,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  thought  that  1  had  always  been  true  to  Prance, 
the  land  of  my  happiest  years.  Tell  my  son — .'  and  here 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  overcome  by  her  feelinp 
when  she  tlioqght  of  ber  only  child,  the  son  of  whom  she 
had  been  so  proud  in  his  infancy,  and  whom  she  still  loved 
notwithstanding  his  coldness  end  ingratitude, — 'Tell  my 
son,  I  thought  of  him  in  my  last  momenta,  and  that  I  said  I 
never  yielded,  by  word  or  deed*  to  ai^ht  that  might  lead  to 
his  prEgudiee:  tell  him  to  remember  bis  unfortunate  parent; 
and  may  be  be  a  thousand  timea  more  happy  and  prosperous 
tfaftn  she  ever  was.'  [Elizabbth;  James  I.  of  England.] 
She  died  professing  the  religion  In  which  she  bad  been 
brought  up,  and  to  her  adbetenoe  to  which  many  of  ber 
miseries  may  be  traced. 

For  fhrther  partieulan  conca-ning  Mary,  and  the  love- 
letters,  &c.  which  she  is  said  to  have  written  to  Bothwell. 
we  must  refer  to  the  writers  who  have  minutely  discussed 
the  events  of  Mary's  life.  These  writers  are  not  few  in 
number,  ftom  the  time  of  Buchanan  and  Knox  on  the  one 
band,  and  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  on  the  other,  down  to  the 
present  day,  when  Mr.  Tytler's  '  History  of  Scotland  *  is  in 
course  of  issuing  from  the  press.  We  may  notice  however 
Jebb'a  works  on  the  subiect.  Anderson  s  '  Collections.' 
Ooodall's  'Examination,*  Tytkir**  'Enquiry,'  Whittaker, 
LainK  vaA  (Palmers,  and  the  'Life  of  Mary,*  bv  Henry 
GhissfeTd  Bell*  wbicb  ibrms  vol.  24  of  Constable's  *  Mis- 
cellany.' 

MARY,  wife  of  William  III.  IWilliah  III] 
MARYBOROUGH.  [QtJKBN  s  County.] 
MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, lies  between  38"  3'  and  39"  42'  N.  lat.  and  75"  1 0'  and 
79°  25'  W.  long.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  Susquehanna  river.  That  portion  which 
IS  east  of  the  bay  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Virginia  for  1 5 
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lAiores  for  3S  miles ;  and  by  the  state  of  Delaware,  which 
extends  36  miles  along  its  northern  and  91  miles  alonir  Ms 
eastern  boundary.  Pennsylvania  forms  the  whole  northern 
boundary  of  this  state,  for  2i)0  miles,  along  the  paraL^el  • 
39«  42'.    The  western  portion  of  Maryland  is  divided  fri  ■-.ii 
Tirgtniabya  straight  line  running  north  and  south  f^T 
about  36  miles,  wbfeh  constitutes  the  western  boundar^  -A'  T." 
of  Maryland.   On  the  south,  where  it  also  borders  on  V 
ginio.  the  Potomac  river,  with  its  numerona  windings  ar-: 
large  sstuarv,  farms  the  boundar}-line  for  3*i0  miles.  Tiv 
snrfhce  is  calculated  to  be  10.000  square  milea,  or  aomewui 
less  than  double  the  area  of  Yorkshne. 

8m:fiu«  and  SoiL— The  eoantry  coat  of  Cbesapeabe  Bit 
bos  tt  level  surface  as  far  north  as  Chester  Bay*  vrfat-rv  .*. 
begins  to  be  undulating,  and  towards  the  boundary  of  Fer  .- 
sylvania  isolated  hills  make  their  appearance.  Tlie  soil  is 
nerally  thin  and  sandy,  but  tolerably  well  cultivated.  A:-  rr 
the  shores  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Chesapeake  Bay  mar>:.i 
tracts  of  some  extent  occur.  The  laiveat  is  the  Cvprx-^ 
Swamp,  near  the  northern  extremity  ofSinepuxent  my. : 
shallow  arm  of  the  sea,  separated  from  the  ocean  bj  a  rid.-  • 
of  low  sand-hills,  which  nowevw  are  intersected  by  so^ 
channels  which  form  a  communication  between  the  bay  acl 
the  ocean.  Cypress  Swamp  partly  belongs  to  Delawair,  a::  I 
is  wooded.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  Chesapeake  &• 
several  indentations  occur,  farming  harbours  fur  ressels  if 
moderate  sise,  as  Pocomoke  Bay.  Fishing  Bay,  ChoptanlE 
Bay,  and  Chester  Bay.  There  are  also  several  idands  be- 
longing to  Maryland  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  of  whieh  tLe 
largest  is  Kent  Island. 

The  country  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay  U 
of  the  same  description,  but  ratber  less  fertite.  its  surface 
being  mostly  composed  of  a  quartsose  sand,  without  s  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  clay  to  render  it  produf^ve.  Bat  rbere 
are  some  productive  tracts  of  considerable  esteatf  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Annapolis.  North  of  the  river  Patap&oo 
the  country  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  nndn\ating.  arid 
possessed  of  a  greater  degree  of  natural  fertility.  About 
twenty  miles  from  the  shore  the  country  rises  into  hills 
which  extend  westward  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  s 
part  of  the  Appalachian  range,  a  distance  of  idmut  ferty 
miles.  In  this  billy  tract  the  fertility  of  the  soil  vana 
greatly;  the  extremes  of  fertility  and  sterility  are  fhsqaently 
found  in  a  very  limited  space.  The  eountrv  west  of  77*  3i'' 
W.  long,  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  from  south  Xn 
north  by  six  or  seven  of  the  ranges  which  compose  the 
Appalachian  system.  The  valleys  which  are  encloced  by 
these  ridges  are  generallv  wide  and  fertile ;  they  are  from 
500  to  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ranges 
themselves  are  rather  narrow,  but  they  rise  to  an  elevation 
of  from  2000  to  2500  feet. 

Rivert.  —  The  Potomac  rises  within  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  with  two  branches :  the  northern  branch  rises 
in  39°  12'  N.  lat.,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Backbone 
Range,  and  runs  in  a  valley  in  a  nortb-eastem  direction 
thirty  miles,  when  it  suddenly  turns  south-east,  uid  breaks 
through  two  chains  of  mountains  in  about  ten  miles  of  its 
course ;  it  then  runs  again  iu>rth-east  to  Cumberland,  and 
has  a  course  of  twenty  miles  in  a  valley;  delleeiirg 
again  to  the  south-east,  it  traverses  a  mountain  range,  and 
twenty  miles  below  Cumberland  it  is  joined  by  the  Soniti 
Branch,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  Virginia,  about  dS"??' 
N.  lat,  and  runs  north-east  fer  about  100  miles  in  <  raliej 
enclosed  between  the  Alleghany  and  Kittatinnj  chains, 
before  it  unites  with  the  northern  branch.   After  this 
junction  the  Potomac  continues  to  flow  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion through  mountain  ranges  with  great  rapidity,  until 
it  turns  south-east,  and  before  it  breaks  through  the  Bluu 
Ridge,  the  most  eastern  chain  of  the  Appalachian  system, 
is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  Shenandoah,  the  laraest 
of  its  aflBuents,  vbieh  rises  in  Virginia,  near  S8*  N.  fat . 
and  flows  over  limestone  rocks,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  valhtv 
between  the  Kittatinny  and  Bine  Ri<^,  for  about  I3*S 
miles.   The  united  stream  passes  tbrough  the  Bhn  Ridge 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  ^  a  gap  which  has  idl  the  appearanw 
of  being  the  effect  of  a  violent  disruption  in  the  eontinuir/ 
of  the  mountain-chain.   The  river  now  enters  the  pliin 
country,  through  which  it  flows  in  a  south-east  direeODn, 
with  rather  a  rapid  course:  the  last  fells  occur  i  few 
miles  above  Georgetown,  to  which  place  the  tide  sscends. 
Below  the  bead  of  tide-water  the  Potomac  becomes  a  deep 
and  wide  river,  and,  passing  Washington  and  Alexan^ia. 
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Bay,  vihich  it  enters  in  30"  N.  lat.  At  the  fells  above 
Gtiorgetown  it  is  ten  feet  deep,  and  at  Alexanrlria  three 
fathuras;  so  that  vessels  of  any  burden  can  ascend  to  the 
latter  place,  and  large  vessels  as  br  as  Washington  navy- 

J-ard.    The  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds  320  mites : 
arse  boats  ascend  it  50  or  60  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry, 
anrl  smaller  ones  much  higher. 

The  Patuxent,  the  second  largest  river,  nses  on  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  hilly  country,  in  39*"  20'  N.  lat.  Its  general 
cout^  varies  between  south-east  and  south,  and  it  flows 
about  100  miles;  towards  its  mouth  it  becomes  a  bay,  from 
two  to  three  miles  wide.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  250  tons 
to  Nottingham,  forty-six  miles  from  ita  outlet,  and  boats 
ascend  fourteen  miles  higher,  to  Queen  Anne's  Town. 

Tho  Patapsco  forms  the  harbour  of  Baltimore.  This  river 
likewise  rises  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  hilly  region, 
north-west  of  the  source  of  the  Patuxent ;  after  a  course 
of  about  thirty  miles  in  an  east-south-east  direction,  it  fhlls 
over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  before  it  enters  Che8a|)eako  Bay 
it  widens  into  an  eastuary  ten  or  twelve  miles  m  length. 
Vessels  of  600  tons  can  sail  to  Fell's  Point,  the  lower  har- 
bour of  Baltimore,  and  boats  may  ascend  to  Elkridge  Land- 
ing, eight  miles  ^ove  Baltimore. 

The  Susquehanna  river  traverses  the  northern  part  of 
Maryland  for  fifteen  miles,  before  it  foils  into  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

CUmaie. — The  climate  is  rather  mild  in  the  level  part  of 
the  country,  but  the  winter  is  severe  enough  to  block  up 
the  harbour  of  Baltimore  with  ice  for  some  weeks.  In  this 
iovnx  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  9°  to  92° ;  the 
mean  annual  temperature  exceeds  53",  being  about  three  de- 
grees bigherthan  that  of  London.  In  the  level  and  hilly  dis- 
tricts the  summer-hehtis  modified  b^ sea-breezes ;  but  in  the 
valleys  between  the  mountains  it  is  fi-equontly  insupport- 
able. These  valley  experience  very  severe  winters,  being 
from  500  to  800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  prevailing 
winds  blow  from  north-west  and  south-east.  Rain  is  rather 
abundant,  the  mean  annual  fall  amounting  to  about  forty 
incboa,  and  it  occurs  nearly  in  equal  proportions  throughout 
the  year.    Drought  is  rare. 

Productions. — Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco  are 
chiefly  cultivated;  and  rye,  oats,  and  barley  less  exten- 
sively. "Vegetables  of  various  kinds  are  abundant.  The 
common  fruits  of  England,  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
peaches,  succeed  in  most  places,  and  are  of  good  quality. 
Hemp  and  Hax  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
upper  valleys.  The  whole  country  was  originally  covered 
Willi  a  dense  finiest,  of  which  a  considerable  part  still 
remains,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  trees,  especially 
oak,  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  pine,  and  the  tulip-trce.  Along 
the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  adjacent  swamps  a  wild 
grape  grows,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a  Ti1ea<taut  wine. 

The  common  domestic  animals  succeeawell  in  Maryland. 
The  wild  animals  have  nearly  disappeared  from  the  plains, 
but  in  the  forests  on  the  mountains  wolves,  bears,  and  deer 
are  still  found.  The  wild  turkey  is  still  seen  in  the  westeni 
districts.  The  land-tortoise  is  also  common.  Fish  is  abun- 
dant, especially  in  the  Potomac. 

The  princip'al  minerals  are  coal  and  limestone,*  Coal 
does  not  occur  to  tiie  eastward  of  Cumberiand,  but  west  of 
that  town  it  is  abundant.  It  is  found  in  beds  which  vary 
inthicknMsfirom  one  inch  to  several  inches,  and  sometimes 
ten  feet.  limestone  occurs  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
mountains,  and  is  used  for  different  purposes ;  aometimes 
it  supplies  a  good  building-marble.  Iron-ore  is  met  with  in 
several  places,  ^and  there  are  also  indications  of  copper  and 
lead. 

Irihabiiants.—The  native  tribes  have  long  since  disap- 
peared in  Maryland.  The  present  population  consists  of 
whites  and  negroes.  In  1820  it  was  composed  of  260,222 
wlul(!3,  H9,730  free  people  of  colour,  and  107,398  slaves:  in 
uU,  of  -107.350  individuals.  In  1830  it  consisted  of  343,320 
froc  people,  whites  and  coloured,  and  of  102,880  slaves;  or 
of  44C.200  souls.  SiDce  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
United  States  has  ceased,  Maryland  supplies  slaves  for  the 
market  of  the  southern  states. 

licadi  and  Canals.— A  turnpike-road  has  been  made 
across  the  country  from  Baltimore  to  Hajrerstown,  and 
thence  to  Cumberland  and  Wheeling  in  Virginia.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  is  to  connect  Georgetown  in 
liic  district  of  Columbia  with  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  chiefly  follows  the  course  of  the  Potomac, 
and  in  1834  one  hui^rea  and  ninety  miles  wore  completed. 


:  but  it  had  not  yet  reached  tho  coal  region  west  of  Cum- 
berland. The  difficulties  in  carrying  the  canal  over  the 
mountain-ridges  su^ested  the  construction  of  a  railroad, 
which  b^ns  at  Baltimore,  and  in  1834  was  finished  as  far 
as  Harper's  Ferry ;  it  is  still  in  progress,  but  we  arc  not 
informed  how  for  it  has  advanced  westward.  Chesapeake 
Bay  is  united  by.a  oanol  to  Delaware  River,  lliis  canal 
begins  in  Maryland,  on  the  Elk  river,  which  flows  into  ibo 
most  north-eastern  comer  of  Chesapeake  Buy,  at  some  dis- 
tance south  of  Etkton,  and  runs  about  sixteen  miles  to  the 
Delaware  river,  where  it  terminates  some  miles  south  of 
Newcastle.  It  is  calculated  for  sloop  navigation,  and  has 
been  more  expensive  than  other  canals,  in  consequence  of 
a  deep  cut  of  about  seventy  feet  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. A  railroad  connecting  Baltimore  with  York  in 
Pennsylvania  is  in  progress;  when  terminated  it  will  be  76 
miles  long.  A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rail- 
road runs  to  Washington ;  it  is  33  mites  long. 

Political  Diviiion  and  7bim«.-"MaiyIand  is  divided  into 
nineteen  counties,  of  which  eight  are  situated  on  the  penin- 
sula between  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays.  The  capital 
and  seat  of  government  is  Annapolis  [Annapolis],  but  the 
most  commercial  town  is  Baltimore.  [Baltihohe.j  Other  . 
places  of  some  in^ortance  are,  Fredericktown,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  SOOO  inhabitants  and  a  considerable 
tmde  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  it  being  situated  on  the 
turnpike  road  to  Wheeling;  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac, 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountain-region,  has  3000  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  trade  in  iron,  lead,  and  coal.  In  the  eastern 
districts  the  largest  town  is  Easton,  with  IdOO  inhabitants 
and  some  commerce.  Chester  and  Snowhill  are  still  less 
important. 

Education* — ^Tfae  institutions  for  the  education  of  tho 
higher  classes  are  raihor  numerous.  As  to  those  in  Balti- 
more, see  Baltimore,  vol.  iii.,  p.  340.  There  are  also  St 
John's  College  at  Annapolis,  and  Mount  St.  Mary's  College 
in  Frederick  county.  Tbe  schools  for  the  lower  classes  are 
also  numerous,  and  the  State  Itas  granted  considerable 
sums  for  their  support.  • 

Mam^actures  are  rather  numerons,  but  chiefly  concen- 
trated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baltimore.  The  principal 
articles  made  are  iron  utensils,  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
hats,  paper,  ropes,  leather,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Vessels  are 
built  at  Baltimore  and  Annapolis. 

Commerce. — The  maritime  commerce  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  Annapolis  and 
Easton  having  only  a  small  portion  of  it  The  exports  con- 
sist of  flour,  wheat,  lye,  and  Indian  cwn.  flax-seed  and  flax- 
seed oil,  salt  beef  and  pork,  butter,  hog's  lard,  whiskey, 
lumber,  and  a  considerable  quantity  or  tobacco,  which  is 
greatly  esteemed  in  the  European  market.  The  imports 
are  colonial  merchandise  from  the  West  Indies,  wines  and 
spirituous  liquors,  tea  and  spices,  hardware  and  some  other 
manufactured  goods.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  1st 
of  October,  1832,  to  tho  30th  of  September,  1833,  amounted 
to  5,437,057  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  4,062,467.  This 
commerce  employed  156,323  tons  of  shipping,  of  which 
8^643  entered  the  ports,  and  72,680  cleared  out.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  amount  of  shipping  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  and  tbe  remainder  were  foreign  vessels.  The  ship- 
ping of  Maryland  is  more  than  80,000  tons,  of  which  nearly 
30,000  belong  to  Baltimore. 

Mj/ory.— -Maryland  was  first  settled  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  persecuted  Roman  Catholics  of  England  by  Lord  Bal- 
timore [Baltimore,  Lord]  in  1634,  when  200  Reman  Catho- 
lics established  themselves  at  St.  Mary's,  and  tho  country 
received  the  name  of  Mary  land  fmm  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
wife  of  Charles  I.  The  numbers  of  settlers  soon  increased,  not 
only  by  emigration  from  England,  but  also  by  the  addition  of 
non-conformists  from  New  England  and  Virginia.  During 
the  commonwealth  the  oppression  of  the  Catholics  retarded 
the  growth  of  Maryland,  though  it  enjoyed  a  more  liberal  con- 
stitution than  the  other  colonies.  In  1699  tbe  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  fixed  at  Annapolis,  whore  it  has  ever  since  remoinedf 
The  constitution  of  the  state  was  adopted  in  1776.  and  has 
since  been  often  amended.  The  legislative  body  consists  oi 
two  assemblies,  a  senate  and  house  of  delegates.  The 
members  of  the  senate,  fifteen  in  number,  are  chosen  by  forty 
electors.  These  electors,  who  are  two  for  each  county,  and 
one  for  each  of  the  cities  of  Annapolis  and  Baltimore, 
are  chosen  by  tho  citizens,  and  elect  the  senators  by  ballot 
out  of  tb^ir  own  body,  or  fhim  the  mass  of^citizens.  The 
senaton  serve  for  five  years.  ^tfM9>fe^^OO^(^ 
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dulBgatea  arc  annually  chosen  by  all  the  cilixoni,  four  for 
CM'h  county,  nnd  two  for  each  of  tho  cities  of  Annapolis  and 
Baltimore.  The  execiilivc  power  U  vested  in  a  governor 
and  council,  consisting  of  five  members,  who  are  elected 
annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  two  legislatiTO  bodies. 
Maryland  sends  two  lenaton  and  eight  representativet  to 

I  Darby's  View  qf  the  United  Statet ;  Warden's  Account 
(if  the  United  Statei  qf  North  America;  Keating's  Srperfi- 
tion  to  the  Source  qf  St.  Peter's  River  ;  Pitkin's  Statistical 
View  of  the  Commerce  qf  tiie  United  States  of  America.) 

MARYLEBONB.  [LonoonO 

MARYFORT.  [CuMBBatANO.] 

MASA'CCIO.  called  HASO  DA  SAN  GIOVANNI, 
one  of  the  earliest  painters  of  the  Florentine  school,  was 
horn  at  San  Giovanni  in  Val  il'Amo,  in  the  year  UOl,  and 
died  in  1443.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Masolino  da  Panicali, 
to  whom  he  proved  as  much  superior  as  his  master  was  to 
all  his  contemporaries.  He  had  great  readiness  of  inven- 
tion, with  unusual  truth  and  elegance  of  design.  He  made 
nature  hisconstant  study  ;  andhegavein  his  works  examjiles 
of  that  beauty  which  arises  from  a  judicious  and  pleasing 
choice  of  attitudes,  accompanied  with  spirit,  boldness,  and 
relief.  He  was  the  first  who  studied  to  give  more  dignity 
to  his  draperies,  by  designing  them  with  greater  breadthand 
fulness,  and  omitting  the  multitude  of  small  folds.  He  was 
also  the  flrst  who  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  colour  of  bis 
draperies  to  the  lints  of  his  carnations,  so  that  they  might 
harmonise  with  each  other. 

He  was  remarkably  well  skilled  in  perspective,  which  he 
was  taught  by  P.  Brunelleschi.  His  works  procured  him 
great  reputation,  but  excited  the  envy  of  liis  competitors. 
He  died,  to  the  regret  of  all  lovers  of  the  art,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned.  Fuseli  says  of 
him — '  MasBCcio  was  a  genius,  and  the  head  of  an  epoch  in 
the  art  He  maybe  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Raphael, 
who  imitated  his  principles,  and  sometimes  transcribed  his 
figures.  He  had  seen  what  could  be  seen  of  the  antique  in 
his  time  at  Rome,  but  his  most  perfect  works  are  the 
JVescm  of  8.  Fietro  del  Carmine  at  Florence,  where  vigour 
of  conception,  truth  and  vivacity  of  expression,  correctness 
of  design,  and  breadth  of  manner,  are  supported  by  truth 
and  surprising  harmony  of  colour.* 

MASANIELLO.  [Anibi.lo. 

MASCAGNI,  PAUL,  was  born  in  1752.  He  studied 
medicine  in  tbe  university  of  Siena,  and  in  1774  succeeded 
his  master,  Tabaraiii,  in  the  professorship  of  anatomy  in 
that  institution.  He  is  chieliy  celebrated  for  his  admirable 
work  on  the  absorbent  system,  and  tbe  beauty  of  his  ana- 
tomical preparations,  of  which  tbe  greater  part  are  pre- 
served in  tlie  Anatomical  Museum  of  Florence.  An  outline 
of  his  great  work  was  published  in  1784  in  French,  under 
the  tiu^  '  Prodrome  d'un  Ouvrage  sur  le  Systime  des 
Vaisseaux  Lymphatiques,*  and  was  sent  to  the  Aead£mie 
des  Sciences  in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject  In  1787  tnemore  complete  work. 
'Vasorum  Lymphaticorum  Corporis  Humani  Historia  et 
Ichn<^aphia,*  waspublishedin  foHoatSiena.  It  contains 
twenty-seven  large  plates,  finished  and  in  outline,  of  the 
lymphatics  in  different  part*  of  the  body,  engraved  with 
extreme  delicacy  by  Cyro  Sancti.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
reigning  duke  of  Tuscany,  under  whose  patronage  Mas- 
cagni  afterwards  rapidly  advanced  in  reputation.  In  1 800  he 
left  the  university  of  Siena  for  that  of  Pisa,  and  the  year 
after  went  to  that  of  Florence.   Ho  died  in  1815. 

After  his  death  two  large  works  were  published  from 
his  papers,  'Anatomia  per  uso  degU  Studiosi  di  Saultura 
e  Ptttura,*  Florence,  1816,  and  *  Prodrome  della  Grande 
Anatomia,*  Florence,  1819,  by  Antomraarchl  Mascagni 
also  published  works  of  some  celebrity  on  the  lagunes  and 
hotrsprings  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the  cultivation  of  the  potato 
and  other  branches  of  agriculture,  to  which  he  devoted  all 
his  leisure  lime. 

MASCAGNIN,  volcanic  sulphate  of  ammonia,  occurs 
stalactitic  and  pulverulent.  Colour  yellowish  or  greyish; 
taste  acrid  and  oittcr ;  translucent  or  opaque.  Volatilized 
entirely  at  a  high  temperature.  Occurs  among  the  lavas  of 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  Sec. 

By  the  analysis  of  Gmelin  it  contains — 

Sulphuric  acid  .  .  .  53*29 
Ammonia  .  .  .  22 '80 
Water       ....  23-91 
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MASCLEF.  FRANCIS,  was  bom  at  AmieDs,  in  ibe 
year  16fi2.   He  very  early  devoted  himself  to  the  atudr  <.f 
Oriental  languages,  in  which  he  attained  an  extraordinaiy 
degree  of  proficiency.   Having  been  brought  up  to  ihe 
church,  ha  Wamo  flrst  a  curate  in  the  diocese  of  Amien-, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  confidence  of  De  Brou,  bishop 
of  Amiens,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  theologtc^ 
seminary  of  the  district  and  made  him  a  canoD.    ]>e  Bruu 
died  in  1706,  and  Ma^cle^  whose  opinions  on  the  Jansenist 
controrersf  were  not  in  accordance  with  thoee  of  the  nc* 
prelate  Sabhatier,  was  compelled  to  resign  bus  place  in  the 
theoIc»ical  seminary  and  to  retire  from  public  life.  Fiats. 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  study  with  such  close  ap- 
plication as  to  bring  on  a  disease,  of  which  be  died,  on  tki 
24th  of  November,  1728,  at  the  age  of  stxty-cix.  Tboc^h 
austere  in  bis  habits,  he  was  amiable  and  pious. 

Haselef's  chief  work  is  the  *  Grammatica  Heliraica,  1 
punetis  aliisque  inventis  Hassoretfakis  libera,*  in  which  ht 
embodied  an  elaborate  argument  against  the  use  of  rfc- 
vowel  points.  Tlie  flrst  edition  was  published  in  1716,  mi 
speedily  called  forth  a  defence  of  the  points  fimn  tbe  Al^ 
Guarin,  a  learned  Benedictine  monk.  In  the  year  1731 1 
second  edition  of  Masclof  *s  work  was  publi&bed  at  Par^ 
containing  an  answer  to  Guarin'a  objections,  with  tbe  ad- 
dition of  grammars  of  the  Syriac,  Chaldoe,  and  Samatiisa 
languages.  This  work  at  ill  ranks  as  the  best  Hebrew  grsis- 
mnr  wiUiout  points.  The  other  works  of  Maselef  wen, 
'  Eedesiastieal  Conferences  of  tlie  Diooese  of  Amiens 
•  Catechism  of  Amiens ;'  and,  in  MS.,_  *  Courses  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Divinity.*  The  last-mentioned  work  was  no: 
printed,  on  account  of  its  being  thought  to  contain  Jan- 
senist  opinions. 

MASCULINE  and  NEUTER.  [Gbxdkb.} 

MASERES,  FRANCIS.  The  dates  and  facts  in  the 
following  account  are  taken  from  'The  Geatieman'd  Maga- 
zine' for  June,  1B24. 

He  was  born  in  London,  DecemberI5.173l.  Uis  father 
was  a  physician,  descended  of  a  family  which  was  driven 
out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
He  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  took  ihe 
degree  of  B.A.  In  1 752,  obtaining  the  highest  place,  bctii 
in  classics  and  mathematics.  He  then  (having  Arst  ob- 
tained a  fiellowship  in  his  college)  removed  to  tbie  Temple, 
was  in  due  time  called  to  tbe  bar,  and  went  tbe  West- 
em  circuit  for  some  years  with  little  success.  He  was 
then  appointed  (tlie  dale  is  not  mentioned)  attorney- 
general  for  Canada,  in  which  province  he  remained  tin 
1773,  distinguished  *by  his  loyally  during  the  Americas 
contest,  and  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  tbe  province.'  On 
his  return  in  1773  he  was  appointed  cursitor  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  wbich  office  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was 
also  at  different  times  deputy  recorder  of  Londtm  and  senior 
judge  of  the  sheriff's  court  He  died  Hay  19,  1824,  at 
Reigatc.  in  the  93rd  year  of  his  age. 

Baron  Mas^rea  (as  be  was  commonly  oiled)  has  left.be- 
hind  him  a  celebrity  arising  partly  mm  his  own  writings 
and  partly  from  the  munificence  with  which  he  devoted  s 
part  of  his  income  to  reprinting  such  works  as  he  thought 
useful,  either  in  illustration  of  mathematical  history  or  of 
that  of  his  own  country.  These  were  the  objects  of  his 
private  studies,  and  a  peculiarity  of  his  mathematical  views 
wbich  tinctured  the  whole  of  bis  writings,  as  veil  as  bis 
selection  of  works  to  be  reprinted,  requires  some  expla- 
nation. 

It  in  well  known  that  the  art  of  algebra  grew  ftster  than 
the  science,  and  that,  at  the  time  when  MasSres  began  his 
studies,  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  essentially  distinct 
from  arithmetic,  or  rather  of  which  arithmetic  is  one  parti- 
cular cose,  had  been  pushed  beyond  the  simple  icienoe  uf 
numbers  in  its  methoda,  reasonings,  and  resulta,  while  its 
fundamental  definitions  were  allowed  to  be  expressed  in 
arithmetical  language,  and  restricted  by  arithmetical  con- 
ceptions. [Negative  and  Impossible  QcAiniTiEs.]  TIk 
consequence  was,  that  the  algebraical  books  were  anything 
but  logical ;  and  while  those  who  ceuld  make  for  them- 
selves the  requisite  generalization  at  the  proper  time  vere 
more  likely  to  employ  themselves  in  extending  the  boundary 
of  the  science  than  in  writing  elementary  works,  all  other 
students  had  to  take  a  large  part  of  algebra  on  trust,  their 
faith  being  built  partly  on  authority,  partly  on  continually 
seeing  veriDable  truths  produced  by  its  oiierations.  Ma- 
sdres,  when  a  youn^  man,  rejected  all  of  algebra  which  is 
not  arithmetic,  as  hemewluit  he  coH^  set  jHuw4^nd  him- 
TDigitized  by 
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Belf,  though  he  admitted  that  otlten  might  do  so.  In  his 
earliest  publication  but  one  ('Dissertation  on  the  Use  of  the 
I*fegative  Sign  in  Algebra,'  London,  1758),  which  ia  in 
fact  a  treatise  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  after  rejecting 
an  equation  in  which  negative  quantities  occur,  he  adds : 

*  I  speak  according  to  the  foregoing  deBoition,  by  which  the 
affirmativenegg  or  negativeness  of  any  quantity  implies  a 
relation  to  another  quantity  of  the  same  kind,  to  which  it 
is  added,  or  from  whitih  it  is  subtracted ;  for  it  may  perhaps 
be  very  clear  and  intelUgibla  to  (hose  who  have  formed  to 
themselves  some  other  idea  of  afRrmative  and  negative 
quantities  different  firom  that  above  defined.* 

The  other  works  of  Maaircs  are,  '  Elements  of  Plane 
Trieonometry,'  London,  1 730  ;  '  Principles  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Life  Annuities,'  London,  1783;  Appendix  to  Frond's 

*  Principles  of  Algebra,'  1799;  tracts  on  the  Resolution 
of  Eouations,  1800;  various  remarks  on  the  tracts  pub- 
lishea  in  the  '  Scriptores  Logarithmici.'  presently  to  be 
noticed;  papers  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions;*  and 
political  writings,  a  list  of  which  will  be  fiiund  in  the '  Gen- 
leman's  M^asine '  above  cited.  The  characteristio  of  all 
these  writings  is  an  extreme  prolixity,  occasioned  by  bis 
rejcctbn  of  algebra,  and  the  oonaequent  multiplication  of 
particular  ceaes.  In  his  *I%ssertation/&e.  above  noticed, 
the  four  rules,  and  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  second 
and  third  degree,  occupy  threo  hundred  quarto  pt^es. 

Of  the  reprints  which  Barun  Masdres  made  at  his  own 
expense,  the  most  important  is  the  'Scriptores  Logarith- 
mici.' a  collection,  in  six  volumes  quarto,  published  in  vari- 
ous years  from  1791  to  1807,  of  writings  on  the  subject  of 
logarithms.  Here  we  find  the  works  of  Kepler,  Napier, 
Snell,  &c..  interspersed  with  original  tracts  on  kindred 
subjects.  The  republication  of  these  old  writings  has  put 
them  in  the  way  of  many  students  to  whom  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  inaccessible,  and  has  thus  tended  to 
promote  historical  knowledge  and  to  excite  inquiry.  The 

*  Scriptores  Optiei,'  1 823,  a  reprint  of  the  optical  writings  of 
James  Gregory,  DMcartes,  Schooten,  Huyghens,  Halley, 
and  Barrow,  has  a  merit  of  the  same  kind :  it  was  begun  at 
an  earlier  period,  but  having  been  delayed  by  circumstances, 
was  completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Babbage. 
Besides  these,  be  also  reprinted  the  tract  of  James  Ber- 
noulli on  Permutations  and  Combinations,  and  discovered 
and  printed  Oolson's  translation  of  Agnesi's  'Analytical  In- 
stitutions.*  He  also  reprinted  a  laive  number  of  tracts  on 
English  history.  The  expense  of  Hales's  Latin  treatise  on 
Fluxions,  1800,  was  defirayed  by  him,  and  we  understand 
that  more  than  one  other  author  was  indebted  to  him  for 
assistance  of  the  same  kind. 

MASHAM,  ABIGAIU  the  fiivourite  of  Queen  Anne, 
notcA  in  the  history  of  the  time  for  her  political  intrigues, 
was  the  daughter  of  Francis  Hill,  a  Levant  merchant  of 
London,  who  married  the  sinter  of  Mr.  Jennings,  the  father 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Upon  the  bankruptcy  of 
her  father  she  became  the  attendant  of  a  baronet's  lady, 
whence  she  removed  into  the  service  of  lier  relative,  then 
Lady  Churchill,  who  procured  her  the  place  of  waiting- 
maid  to  the  Princess  Anne.  She  retained  her  situation 
after  the  princess  ascended  the  throne,  and  by  her  assiduity 
and  complaisance  acquired  a  great  degree  of  influence  over 
lur.  The  high  church  principles  in  which  she  had  been 
educated  oontrtbuted  to  increase  her  credit  with  the  queen, 
who  was  secrelly  attached  to  the  tory  party,  though  oblixed, 
in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  to  favour  the  wnigs.  The 
marriage  of  Miss  Hill  with  Mr.  Masham  (san  of  Sir  Francis 
Maglian),  of  Oles  in  Essex)  in  1707,  occasioned  an  open  quar- 
rel with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was,  in  consequence 
of  it,  deprived  of  her  majesty's  confidence.  Harley,  after- 
wards earl  of  Oxford.'  connected  himself  with  the  new 
favourite;  acliange  of  ministry  took  place,  and  in  1711  Mr. 
Masham  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  and  his  wife  ap- 
pear to  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
tories  in  &vour  of  the  exiled  House  of  Smart.  Lady  Ma- 
sham lived  a  long  time  in  retirement  after  the  death  of  the 
queen,  and  died  herself  at  an  advanced  age,  December  6, 
1734.  - 

{life  qf  Satah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  8vo.,  London, 
17*15,  p.  48;  Pidit.  State  qf  Brit.,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  656;  see 
also  a  character  of  Mr.  Masham  in  Mauley's  Sucret  Memoirs 
from  the  Neto  Atalantis,  12rao.,  London,  1709,  vol.  ii.,p.  147.) 

MASKELYNE,  NEVIL,  was  born  in  London.  Octo- 
ber 6,  1732,  was  educated  at  ■Westminster,  and  afterwards 
at  Cathuine  Hall  and  Trinity  GoU^,  Cambridge  in  whidi 
P.O.  NftBH.  ^ 


university  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  with  distinction.  In 
1 754.  In  1755  he  took  oniers,  but  he  had  previously  been 
led  to  turn  his  attention  to  astronomy  by  the  solar  eclipse 
of  1748,  and  bv  becoming  acquainted'  with  Bradley,  whom 
he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  his  tables  of  refraction.  In 
1761  he  went  to  SL  Helena,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus, 
and  to  detect,  if  possible,  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars. 
In  this  voyage*  and  in  one  undertaken  to  Barbadoes  in 
1764,  to  try  the  merits  of  HaTTiaon'a  new  chronometers,  he 
ac(}uired  that  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  nautical  astronomT, 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac. In  1 765  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Bliss  as 
astronomer  royal,  and  from  tliis  time,  with  the  excepUon  of 
his  voyage  to  Scotland  in  1772,  to  determine  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  by  observing  the  effect  of  the  mountain 
Schehallicn  upon  the  plumb-line,  his  life  was  one  unvaried 
application  to  the  practical  improvement  of  astronomical 
observation.    He  died  February  9,  181 1. 

Delambre  dates  the  commencement  of  modern  aatronc 
mical  observation,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  from  Maskelyne, 
who  was  the  first  who  gave  what  is  now  called  a  standard 
catalogue  (A.D.  1790)  of  stars;  that  is,  a  number  of  stars 
observed  with  such  frequency  and  accuracy,  that  their 
places  serve  as  standard  points  of  the  heavens.  His  sugges- 
tion of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  his  superintendence  of 
it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  from  its  first  publication  in  1767, 
are  mentioned  in  Almanac  (vol.  i.,  p.  364) ;  his  Schehal- 
lien  experiment,  in  ATTRAcriON  (vol.  iii.,  p.  69);  and  tlie 
character  of  liis  Greenwich  observations.  In  Greenwich 
Obssrvatory  (vol.  xi.,  p.  442). 

Dr.  Maskelyne,  as  arbitrator  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  tho  merits  of  tho  chronometers  which  were  sub- 
mitted by  their  makers  as  competitors  for  tho  prize,  had 
more  than  one  public  accusation  of  partiality  to  bear.  Tbe 
now  celebmled  Harrison  was  one  of  his  oppugners,  and  Mr. 
Mudge.  Junior,  on  the  part  of  his  fiithcr,  another.  Tlie  only 

Sublicaiion  (as  far  as  wo  know)  which  he  ever  xfiade  out  of 
is  oflicial  capacity  (with  the  exception  of  papers  in  tlie 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  *),  was  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by 
the  latter,  London,  1793.  He  edited  Mayer's  lunar  tables, 
and  was  the  means  of  five  thousand  pounds  being  awarded 
to  the  widow  of  the  author. 

MASON,  WILLIAM,  bom  in  1725,  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  at  Hull.  He  took  his  B.  A.  degree  at  Cambridge  in 
1745,  after  which  he  removed  from  SL  Jonn'sGollege  to  Pem- 
broke, of  which  college  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1747. 
Having  taken  orders,  tie  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Aston  in  Yorkshire,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  king.  His 
political  prindples  strongly  opposed  him  to  the  American 
war,  and  he  was  a  membo:  of  the  Yorkshire  association  fbr 
obtaining  reform  of  parliament.  The  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution  however  are  said  to  have  caused  a  change  in  his 
opinions,  but  as  he  was  growing  an  old  man  when  it  broke 
out,  the  timidity  of  age  probably  worked  as  strongly  as  the 
reign  of  terror.  He  died  in  1797,  aged  72;  having  been 
for  years  precentor  and  canon -residentiary  of  Yot-k.  There 
ia  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  Poets*  Comer,  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Mason's  Poems  are  now  almost  fo^tten.  Two  tragedies, 

*  Elfrida*  and  *  Caroetaous,'  a  descriptivo  poem  called  *  The 
English  Garden,*  and  some  odes,  are  his  principal  produc- 
tions, hi\t  he  is  now  perhaps  best  remembered  as  Gray's 
biographer  and  fKend.  His  style  is  that  of  an  imilalor  of 
Gray,  and  not  being  so  perfect  an  artist  in  language  as  his 
master,  he  has  been  proportionally  less  successful.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  poetical  reputation  he  possessed  considerable 
skill  in  painting  and  music,  and  in  the  latter  subject  enter* 
taiued  opinions  not  at  all  consonant  to  those  of  musicians  in 
general.  He  wished  to  reduce  church  music  to  the  most 
dry  and  mechanical  style  possible,  excluding  all  such  ex- 
pression as  should  depend  on  the  powers  and  taste  of  the 
oraanist.  (Mason's  Compenditan  qfthe  History  <if  Church. 
Music.) 

MASONRY  (from  the  French  maiatm  and  fflopon)  sig- 
nifies both  the  operation  of  constructing  with  stoue  and  the 
parts  of  a  building  consisting  of  such  material.  It  is  a 
most  important  branch  of  architectural  practice,  because 
much,  both  of  the  durabOity  and  beauty  of  an  edifice  so 
constructed,  depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  workman- 
ship and  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  stone.  Owing  to  its 
expense,  masonry  is  comparatively  rarely  employed  in  this 
country,  except  for  public  buildings  or  others  of  the  highest 
chxsB,  the  mason's  work  being  in  other  ^^^^^^'^  ^^'^^ 
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ptrti  M  iteps  to  doon,  itring-counoB,  ibriu,  a»d  pltin 
Diceioxtenull]r,andtopaT«neiita and  stain  in  the  interior. 
Yet  that  degrae  of  atone-work  does  not  oonitituto  what  ia 
termed  a  bnck  and  atone  building,  became  such  term  im- 
plies a  ooniiderable  mixture  of  atone  and  brick*  namely, 
that  the  doorwavs.  window  drewings,  columna,  parapets, 
sngle-qumnii  and  all  the  ornamental  parta  are  of  stone, 
the  nudt  or  plain  Ace  of  the  wall  only  being  of  brick. 
Bat  such  mode  ii  now  fiiUea  into  diiuse,  except  for  buildings 
in  some  of  the  later  Gothic  stylea,  the  brick-work  buing  now 
covered  with  stucco,  cement,  or  mortar,  to  resemble  as  &r 
as  poasible  the  atone,  when  the  latter  is  used  for  columns, 
pilasters,  and  ornamental  parts ;  or,  aa  is  now  more  fre- 
quently tbe  case,  the  whole,  even  the  columns  themselves 
are  formed  of  brick,  and  afterwanU  stucooed.  In  other  in- 
stances, while  the  building  itself  ii  entirely  &eed  with 
itone,  all  the  richer  and  more  elaborate  decorationii  such 
as  capitals,  carved  mouldinga,  and  other  leulptnred  onia- 
ment,  are  composed  of  terra-cotta,  or  burnt  artificial  com- 
position, wbidi  is  said  to  be  not  only  more  economical,  but 
fiu-  more  durable  than  stone  itself,  owing  to  its  being  to  a 
eerlain  extent  vitrified.  This  mode  has  been  resorted  to 
with  great  succesa  for  the  lonio  capitals  of  St.  Pancras 
Church,  London. 

Of  all  our  freestones,  Portland  stone  is  perhaps  the  very 
best  yet  discovered,  both  for  durability  and  colour ;  but  its 
high  price  and  the  expense  of  working  it  prevent  its  being 
so  often  employed  as  could  be  wished.  Of  late  years  th»e- 
fore  Bath  stone  is  the  kind  more  generally  made  use  of 
for  building  purposes,  it  being  soft  when  first  taken  out  of 
the  quarry,  and  very  easily  woilLed.  Neither  its  texture  nor 
tint  nowever  is  so  good;  and  when  discoloured  by  time, 
as  is  quickly  the  case,  it  has  a  certain  shabbinesa  of  appear- 
ance. In  foct  a  living  architect  (Mr.  A.  Bartiiolomew)  de- 
scribes it,  in  his  *  Hints  on  Fire-proof  Buildinn,'  as  *  the 
vilest  of  material,  which,  when  new^  is  mean  and  swarthy, 
and  which  ^decays  before  I  myself  am  old ;'  and  he  further 
mentions  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  as  tbe  earliest  instance 
of  the  extensive  use  in  London  of  Bath  stone.  Ketton 
stone^  which  has  been  used  for  the  tower  of  8L  Dunstan's 
in  the  West,  Fleet  Street,  is,  though  not  equal  to  Portland, 
greatly  superior  to  Bath  stone.  Cornwall  granites  and 
Dondee  stone  are  now  in  great  requisititni  fca  oonstraotions 
depianding  strength  and  solidity,  and  haye  been  used  in 
several  of  the  docas  and  new  bridges. 

Walls  which  are  not  of  solid  masonry  throughout,  but 
huilt  eiUier  of  bridt  or  inferior  stone  and  rubble^  with  only 
an  external  feeing  of  s()uared  stone  laid  in  oouiBea,  are 
termed  athler,  or  ashiering.  [Ashlkb.] 

Rusticated  ashler  or  stone  work  is  that  where  the  separate 
atones  are  divided  at  their  seama  or  joints,  which  is  done 
either  by  bevelling  off  or  chamfering  their  arriaet  or  edges 
to  a  certain  depth,  or  ainking  them  by  cutting  each  stone 
to  that  it  has  a  general  projeotlng  surfkce,  by  which  means, 
whni  united  together,  those  surfaces  are  flush  with  the 
plane  of  the  wal^  uid  the  sunk  mai^in  round  each  forms 
rei^ngnlar  grooves  or  diannela  between  them.  This  latter 
node  u  always  adopted  when  horizontal  rustics  aloDfi  are 
used,  aa  is  now  too  flvquently  the  prai^ioe^  for  it  is  not 
onlr  poor  and  monotonous,  in  comparison  with  rusticating 
wiui  both  vertical  anj  horizontal  joints,  but  unmeaning  in 
itaeK  and  therefore  juatly  condemned  by  Sir  W.  Chambers. 
Though  generally  made  quite  smooth,  the  fitees  of  the  rustics 
are  sometimes  tooled,  or  else,  though  very  rarely,  hatched, 
vermiculated,  at  frosted;  all  which  varieties  may  likewise 
be  combined,  with  exceedingly  good  effect  and  great  di- 
versity, with  smooth-ibced  rustics.  Such  rough  rustics  are 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  bossaget.  . 

Stonea  inserted  <iuite  through  a  wall,  in  order  to  bind 
it  firmly  tt^ther  (in  the  absence  of  which  the  ashlering 
vould  be  a  mrae  external  eoatii»,  adherii^  to  the  brick- 
work  only  by  mortar),  are  called  Ao«</  timet;  and  those 
at  the  base  of  ^e  wall,  projecting  beyond  its  general  plaoe^ 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  solidity  just-  above  the 
foundation,  are  termed^ooit^f. ' 

Walls  built  with  unhewn  stones,  either  with  or  without 
mortar,  are  called  rubble  walla,  and  the  stone  itself  rubble. 

MASONS,  FREB.  According  to  the  extravagant  and 
whimsical  hypotheses  entertained  by  some  of  those  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject  of  freemasonry,  it  is  an  institution  of 
almost  incredible  antiquity.  We  are  told  by  some  that  it 
originated  with  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  though 
oUwn  an  cootoat  vitk  tiiciii£  it  m  SH^tbuat  back  tbsam 


temple  of  Solomon.  If  we  are  to  believe  them,  ib»  institu- 
tion has  been  continued  down  in  unintearrupted  siiceeasiun 
Arom  that  venr  remote  time  to  the  present  day.  through  all 
tbe  cfaangeaof  governments,  religion,  civilixation,  and  knou- 
Utdge.  Against  this  there  exisu  one  very  simple^  y«t  fBtal, 
argument,  namely,  that  were  thia  really  the  ease,  aoc\i  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  tradition  must  nave  kept  alive  and 
handed  down  to  ua  much  information  that  has,  on  the  eoo- 
trary,  been  utterly  lost  Instead  of  accumulated  know  leder 
we  find  that  even  a  technical  knowledge  of  architecture  it^J 
has  not  been  so  pre8er%-ed ;  else  how  are  we  to  account  for  ihe 
ignorance  which  everywhere  prevailed  with  respect  to  Gothic 
architecture  and  its  principles  almost  aa  soon  as  the  style  itE«if 
fell  into  disuse?  That  there  may  have  been  many  poinis 
<tt  resemUanee  between  the  fkatemitiea  oi  masons  m  tbe 
middle  ages,  and  such  institutions  as  those  of  the  EleusiuioQ 
mysteries,  and  the  corporation  oi  Imaian  architeeta^  ia  nu 
only  possible,  but  highly  probi^to,  because  similarity  of  cir- 
cumstanoes  would  almost  necessarily  lead  to  it.  Before  tie 
invention  of  printing,  when  tbe  means  of  communicaiio^ 
knowledge  were  &w  and  imperfect,  no  readier  mode  pre- 
sented itself  of  extending  and  keeping  up  tbe  speculative 
and  practical  information  spread  among  any  profession,  than 
by  establishing  the  profession  itself  into  a  community  or  order, 
all  the  members  of  which  would  have  one  object  and  one 
interest  in  common.  This  would  be  more  particularly  the 
case  with  regard  to  architecture,  which  calls  for  the  co-ope- 
ration of  various  branches  of  science  and  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  was  moreover  for  several  ages  the  paramount  art, 
aU  the  other  arte  of  decoration  bein^  as  fitf  aa  they  thtn 
existed,  subservient  to  it. 

The  importance  of  architecture  to  the  church,  on  account 
of  the  impressive  dignity  it  conferred  upon  religions  rites 
and  the  ministers  of  religion,  naturally  induced  the  clergy 
to  take  it  under  their  especial  protection.  Ftv  a  long  time 
not  only  were  ecclesiastics  tbe  chief  patrons  bat  almost  tlie 
chief  professors  of  the  art ;  yet  as  they  had  occasion  for  the 
assistance  of  practical  artificers  in  various  branches,  they 
admitted  them  into  fellowship  with  themselves,  establish- 
ing a  kind  of  order  of  a  mixed  character,  just  as  the 
orders  of  chivalry  combined  at  their  origin  tbe  principles  of 
military  and  religious  discipline.  Hence  some  have  sup- 
posed fteemaaonry  to  have  been  a  branch  of  chivalry,  and 
to  have  been  established  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The 
more  probable  hypothesis  perhaps  is  that  they  were  related 
to  each  other  only  in  emanating  from  the  same  source— 
from  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical  vovex ;  and  their  being' 
BO  derived  would  alone  account  for  the  mystery  and  secret>>- 
which  tbe  guilds  of  masons  afibcted;  and,  together  with 
their  zeal  in  accumulating  knowledge  foe  themselves,  tfaeir 
desire  to  oonfine  it  to  their  own  body. 

By  means  of  these  associations  tbe  inventions  and  im- 
provements made  in  architecture  w^  communicated  from 
one  country  to  another,  a  circumstance  which  at  once  ac- 
counts for  the  sudden  spread  of  pointed  or  Gothic  architec- 
ture throughout  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe ;  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  it  so  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine 
at  all  satisfoctorily  where  that  style  actually  originated,  or 
what  nation  contributed  most  towards  its  advancement. 
Owing  also  to  the  jealousy  with  wtUch  ihe  masons  kept  their 
knowledge  to  themselws,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  tbe 
history  of  the  art  during  the  middle  ages  should  be  involved 
in  ao  much  obscurity  that  it  can  now  be  traced  only  by  its 
monuments,  all  documents  relative  to  the  study  of  it  having 
been  concealed  a^much  as  possible,  even  when  unnethiiig 
of  the  kind  must  have  been  in  existence.  Among  the  causes 
which  led  ailerwards  to  the  decline  of  these  tnstitutiona 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  suspicion  with  which  the  church 
itself  began  to  regard  them  aa  societies  that  might  in  time 
acquire  an  influence  not  easily  watched,  and  which  might 
be  turned  against  itself;  and  on  the  other,  tiie  spread  of 
information,  together  wiUi  the  revival  of  the  arts,  which 
deprived  such  bodies  of  their  utility  and  importance,  and  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  tbem  to  oonfine  their  knowledge 
exclusively  within  their  own  pale. 

In  this  country  an  act  was  passed  against  Masonry  in  tltc 
third  year  of  Henry  VI.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester.  It  was  however  never  enforced,  and  'Henry 
himself  afterwards  countenanced  the  brethren  by  hisprcsence 
at  lodges  of  masons.  It  was  also  patronised  by  James  I.  of 
Scotland :  but  it  was  no  longer  indispensable  to  the  church, 
which  accordingly  withdrew  its  protection — an  event  that 
'  WQul4  oUwiwiH  AAY«  lieea«cciuu)iw^Jtj  the  B^cmatwik 
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FreemasoniT  'revived  agun  in  ibis  country  alwut'  the 
time  of  the  ciTiI  war,  yet  merdy  in  semblance,  being  alto- 
gether different  in  olgeot  and  oliaracter  from  what  it  had 
been,  and  becoming  merely  *  speculative'  or  modem  Masonry, 
an  institution  in  nowise  connected  with  architectural  prac- 
tice. From  this  country  it  was  first  introduced  into  France 
about  the  year  1725 ;  into  Spain  in  1728,  and  into  Italy  in 
1733,  when  the  first  masonic  lodge  was  established  at  Flo- 
rence. It  was  afterwards  however  the  object  of  persecution 
not  only  in  France  and  Italy,  hut  also  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. Some  writers,  more  especially  Abb*  Baruel  and  Pro- 
fessor Kobison,  have  made  it  a  charge  against  freemasonry 
that  it  has  been  converted  into  an  organised  secret  con- 
spiracy against  religion  and  existing  governments.  If  the 
charge  has  been  ut^usfly  made,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
profound  mystery  in  which  it  has  cloaked  itself  f^ve  some 
colouring  to  such  charges,  it  being  but  natural  to  infer  that 
if  there  was  anything  to  call  for  such  extraordinary  degree 
of  secrecy,  it  could  hardly  be  aught  for  {rood,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  of  society  at  large.  Tbe  greater  probabi- 
lity is  that  there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  to  conceal; 
that  the  mystery  of  freemasonry  is  nothing  more  than  an 
innocent  mystification;  and  that  its  symbols  and  instruc- 
tions, whatever  meaning  or  purpose  they  may  originally  hare 
had,  are  now  become  mere  forms  and  signs  retained  by  the 
brethren  or  '  free  and  accepted  masons,'  as  they  style  them- 
selves, for  the  purpose  of  conferring  peculiar  importance  on 
their  harmless  social  meetings. 

MASORITES.   [Hbbhew  L4N0DA0B.] 

MASOVIA.  ^AND.] 

MASQUE.  [English  Braua.] 

MASQUEBADE  (from  the  Italian  matcherata  and 
French  BuMcoriKfe),  an  amusement  introduced  into  England 
in  the  sixteenth  century  from  Italy.  Hall,  in  his 'Chro- 
nicle,* says,  *  On  the  daie  of  the  epiphaine,  at  night  (a.d. 
1512-13),  the  king  (Henry  VIII.)  with  eleven  others  were 
disguised  after  tho  mannerofltalie.  called  a  raaake,  a  thing 
not  seen  qfore  in  England:  thei  were  appareled  in  gar- 
mentes  long  and  brode,  wrought  all  with  golde,  with  risers 
and  cappes  of  golde ;  and  atter  the  banket  doen,  these 
maskers  came  in  with  tbe  six  gentlemen  disguised  in  silke, 
beryng  stafie  torches,  and  desired  the  ladies  to  daunce :  some 
were  content ;  and  some  that  knew  the  fiishion  of  it  reused, 
because  it  was  not  a  thing  commonly  seen :  and  after  thei 
daunced  and  commoned  together,  as  the  ikshion  of  the 
maskes  is,  thei  toke  their  leave  and  departedt  and  so  did 
the  queue  and  all  the  ladies.' 

The  distinction  between  this  species  of  amusement  and 
the  disguisings  and  mummings  of  the  middle  ages  appears 
to  have  been  the  general  mingling  of  the  company  in  dance 
and  conversation,  in  lieu  of  the  execution  of  a  particular 
dance  or  preconcerted  action  by  certain  individuals  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  guests,  the  latter  being  as  old  at  least 
aa  tho  time  of  Edward  III.  in  England,  and  the  precursors 
of  the  dramatic  masque  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  '  tbe 
garmentes  long  and  brode,*  and  '  disguisings  of  silke,'  we 
may  )>erceive  me  present  domino,  so  called,  according  to 
some  authorities,  firom  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  (a  black 
hood  worn  by  canons  of  cathedrals),  dominua  being  a  title 
applied  to  dignified  clergymen  in  the  middle  ages.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  ordinary  robe  or  gown  worn  by  Venetian 
noblemen  at  that  period.  Granacci,  who  died  in  1543,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  masquerades :  at  what 
particular  date  does  not  appear;  but  from  the  above 
evidence  of  Hall,  th^  had  become  fhshionable  in  Italy  as 
early  as  1512. 

MASS.  By  the  mass  of  a  body  is  meant  the  quantity  of 
matter  which  it  contains,  upon  the  supposition  tnat  differ- 
ences of  weight  are  always  the  consequence  of  different 
quantities  of  matter.  This  involves  an  hypothesis ;  for  in- 
stance, if  gold  bOi  bulk  for  bulk,  nineteen  times  as  heavy  as 
water,  it  is  presumed  that  a  given  bulk  of  gold  contains 
nineteen  times  as  much  matter  as  tbe  same  bulk  of  water. 
But  it  is  possible  that  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
constituUon  of  these  bodies,  it  mighl  appear  that  we  are 
wrong  in  supposing  diff^noe  of  quantity  to  be  tbe  cause 
of  difference  of  density. 

The  fact  is,  that  mass  means  weight,  so  that  of  two  bodies, 
the  heavier  is  that  which  has  the  more  mass ;  why  then  is 
this  word  introduced  at  all  ?  If  we  had  only  to  consider 
bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  might  in  all  cases 
substitute  weights  for  masses,  but  when  we  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  bodies  at  very  different  distances  from  the  centre 


of  the  earth,  their  weq;bt  towards  the  earth,  which  is  then 
called  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  depends  upon  their  dia< 
tance  &om  the  earth,  as  well  as  their  absolute  constitution. 
If  we  imi^ine  two  planets  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
earth,  the  attractions  of  tbe  earth  upon  the  two  will  then 
be  in  a  proportion  which  depends,  not  on  that  distance,  but 
on  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  two  planets. 

When  we  say  that  Jupiter  has  only  the  1 047th  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  sun,  we  express — 1,  a  foct  of  which  observation 
and  deduction  make  us  certain,  namely,  that  at  the  same 
distances  the  attraction  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth  is  1047 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Jupiter  upon  the  earth;  2.  an 
hypothesis  of  the  following  kind,  that  the  sun  contains  1047 
times  as  much  matter  as  Jupiter.  The  hypothesis  is  a  con- 
venience, not  aCtecting  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  results ;  the 
fact  represented  remains,  that  at  tbs  same  distances  the 
sun  does  1047  times  as  much  towards  defieeting  the  earth 
as  is  done  by  Jupiter. 

In  the  application  of  mechanics,  the  following  eqaatbiM 
frequently  occur 

Weight  5=  mass  X  force  of  ^vity. 
Mass  =  volume  X  density. 

These  equations,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  to  be 
understood  with  tacit  reference  to  the  units  employed ;  they 
spring  from  the  following  proportions.  Any  two  masses  are 
to  one  another  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  that  of  the 
volumes  and  that  of  the  densities;  thus  the  two  bodies 
being  eight  cubic  feet  three  times  as  dense  as  water,  and 
seven  cubic  feet  four  times  as  dense,  the  masses  are  in  tbe 
proportion  of  B  X  3  to  7  X  4,  or  of  24  to  2S.  Again,  if  two 
dlGforent  masses  be  acted  upon  by  pressures  which  would* 
in  a  unit  of  time,  create  different  amounts  of  velocity,  the 
pressures  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  compount  Sed  of 
that  of  the  masses  and  that  of  the  velocities  which  would  be 
generated  in  the  unit  of  time.  Thus  if  the  preceding  masses, 
which  are  as  24  te  28,  were  subjected  to  attractions  which 
would  produce  in  single, particles  velocities  of  10  and  1 1  feet, 
if  allowed  to  act  uniformly  for  one  second,  the  pressures 
requisite  te  prevent  motion  at  the  outset  would  be  as 
24  X  10  to  28  X  11,  or  as  240  to  308. 

To  convert  these  proportions  into  equations,  let  the  unit 
of  time  be  one  second,  that  of  volume  one  cubic  foot,  and 
let  water  be  the  substance  which  baa  the  unit  of  density ; 
also  let  the  unit  of  length  be  one  foot.  Then  if  the  unit  of 
mass  be  one  cubic  foot  of  water,  and  the  unit  of  weight  the 
pressure  necessary  to  restrain  a  unit  of  mass  acted  on  by  an 
attraction  which  would,  in  one  second,  give  a  velocity  of 
one  foot  per  second— the  preceding  equations  are  true. 
[Weight;  Specific  Gravity ;  Acceleration.] 

MASS  {Missa,  in  Latin).  The  derivation  of  tbe  word 
'  missa '  has  been  variously  accounted  for ;  some  derive  it 
fh)m  missio  or  dimis&io,  '  dismissal,'  because  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  the  catechumeni,  oc  new  converts  who 
were  not  yet  admitted  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  were 
sent  out  of  the  church  after  the  liturgy  was  read,  and  before 
the  consecration  of  the  Host.  Others  derive  it  from  the 
Hebrew  word '  Missah,'  •'.  e.  oblation  or  sacrifice  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  sacrifice  of  our  Redeemer  for  the  sins  of  man 
kind.  DucMige,  in  his  *  Glossarium,*  art. '  Missa,*  gives  the 
various  opinions  on  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  word 
missa,  signifying  the  ceremony  or  rite  of  consecrating  the 
Host,  is  louiid  in  the  epistles  of  Sl  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine, 
and  Cesarius,  bishop  of  Aries.  See  also  Baronius,  in  his 
•  Annals.' 

Tbe  mass  is  a  church  service  which  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  ritual  of  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  or 
Eastern  churches,  and  in  which  the  consecration  of  the 
sacramental  bread  and  wine  takes  place.  It  is  performed 
entirely  by  the  officiating  priest  standing  before  the  altar, 
and  attended  by  a  clerk  who  says  the  responses.  The 
prayers  of  the  mass  are  all  in  Latin  in  the  Soman  Catholic 
church,  in  anUent  Greek  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  in 
Syriao  among  the  Manmites  and  Jacobites,  but  never  in 
the  vulgar  or  vemaeular  tongue  of  the  oountiy.  The  con 
gr^tion  take  no  ostensible  part  in  the  service,  but  they 
follow  it  mentally  <n:  in  their  prayer-books,  in  which  the 
text  of  the  prayers  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  trens- 
latkm  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  priest  does  not  address  the 
ron.E^regation,  hut  has  his  back  turned  to  them,  except  at  the 
t'H'l  of  certein  prayers,  when  ho  turns  round,  and  says, 
'  O  minus  vobiscum*  ('  The  Lord  be  with  you'),  and  at  the 
Oi  te  Fratres,'  &c.  ('Brethren,  pray.'  &c.X  which  are  re- 
5|iouded  to,  on  the  part  of  the  congregation,  by  the  dark* 
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Tlwmut  eonsiita  ofwtoui  partial,  the  TntroUos.  or  pre- 
paration, ooiuistinK  of  Beveral  prayers,  psalms,  the  *  Glorm  in 
exceUis,'  the>epislle  and  gospel  fur  the  day,  the  Creed, 
which  the  priest  recitw  with  a  loud  voice.  2,  The  coDsecration, 
in  wbi<^  the  priost  conMorateiUie  bread  and  wine,  repeating 
the  words, '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  et  hie  est  calix  sanguinis 
mei,*  and  then  shows  to  the  people  both  the  bread  and  the 
dbatice  containing  the  wine,  upon  which  all  the  congreuco- 
tion  kneel  down.  3,  The  Communion.  The  priest,  after 
reciting  more  prayers,  accompanied  by  an  invocation  of  the 
aposlleaand  other  saints,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  &a.,  takes  the 
sacrament  under  both  forms ;  if  any  of  the  congregation  are 
disposed  to  take  the  sacrament,  the  priest  then  deacends 
from  the  altar  and  administers  it  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
the  consecrated  wafers  or  Ivead  only.  4,  The  post  oom- 
munio,  which  consists  of  a  few  more  prayers,  and  of  tlie  bless- 
ing which  the  priest  gives  turning  towards  the  congregation, 
after  which  he  reads  the  first  chapter  of  tho  gospel  of  St 
John  down  to  the  fijurteenth  verse,  and  the  mass  is  over. 

T^e  low  or  ordinary  moss,  Miisa  brevit,  laats  in  ge- 
neral ahout  half  an  hour,  and  every  Roman  Catholic  is 
hound,  hy  what  are  styled  the  '  Commandments  of  the 
Church,*  to  attend  it  onc-o  at  least  on  Sundays  and  other 
holidays,  unless  prevented  by  illness.  Tlie  transgression  of 
this  precept  is  reckoned  a  sin.  Pious  persons  hear  several 
masses  in  sucressiun,  and  many  attend  mass  every  day  in 
the  week,  for  it  h  celebrated  every  day  in  each  parish  church. 
A  priest  roust  not  break  his  fast  either  by  food  or  drink  from 
the  previous  midnight  until  be  has  said  mass,outof  respect 
ftjr  the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sacrament  The 
aerviee  of  the  mass  is  indeed  essentially  connected  with  and 
depends  on  the  doctrine  of  transubsUntiation.  [nUMSUB- 
■tantiatiok] 

On  great  festivals  and  other  solemn  occasions  the  mass  is 
performed  by  a  priest  or  prelate,  attended  by  a  deacon  and 
suhdeacon.  who  says  the  responses  and  chants  the  epistle  and 
gospel  of  the  day.  On  those  occasions  the  mass,  or  at  least 
partsof  it  are  sung  hy  a  choir,  accompanied  by  the  oi^n  and 
other  musical  instruments.  This  is  called  'high  mass,*and 
is  a  long  and  pompous  service.  Botli  for  the  low  and 
the  high  masses  the  officiating  priest  is  dressed  in  peculiar 
variouft^Ioured  garments  appropriated  to  the  occasion, 
which  he  afterwords  takes  off  m  the  vestry-xooio. 

The '  Missale  *  is  the  name  of  the  book  which  contains 
the  ritual  of  the  mass,  and  which  the  priest  holds  onen 
before  him  on  the  altar.  Somettf  the  old  Missals,  whether 
HSS.  or  printed,  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  paintings, 
and  are  valued  as  bibliographic  curiosities. 

The  Protestant  and  reformed  churches  have  no  mas^  as 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; 
but  several  of  the  detached  '  Oremus,'  or  prayers  of  that 
service,  which  ore  very  line,  have  been  retained  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  translated  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

MASSA,  DUCHY  OF,  a  small  territory  on  the  west 
coast  of  Italy,  which,  with  the  annexed  territory  of  Carrara, 
constituted  for  a  long  time  a  sovereign  principality  under 
the  fkmily  of  Gtbo.  It  now  belonn  to  the  duke  of  Modena. 
[Cabrara  ]  The  territory  of  lussa  extends  about  ei^ht 
miles  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Alpe  Apuana  or  monntam- 
grottp  which  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Garfttgnana, 
part  of  which  also  belongs  to  Modena.  [Garfagnana.] 
To  the  south-east  Massa borders  upon  the  territory  of  Pietra- 
saata,  belonging  to  Tuscany;  and  on  the  north-west  it 
adjoins  Carrara :  its  breadth  botween  these  two  limits  hardly 
exceeds  six  miles.  The  small  river  Frigido  flows  through 
the  territory  of  Massa  from  the  mountains  of  Carrara  to  the 
sea.  The  town  of  Massa  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country, 
not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  high  road  from  Genoa  to 
Lucca  and  Pisa.  It  is  surrounded  by  fine  gardens  and 
idantations  of  fruit-trees.  Massa  is  a  neat  town :  it  is  also 
a  bishop's  see,  has  a  cathedral  with  eoioe  good  paintings,  a 
town-house,  a  fine  public  garden  with  orange-trees,  and  a 
handsomemarblebridgeoverthe  Frigido.  It  is  the  residence 
ofthe  governor  sent  from  Modena,  and  has  a  court  of  appeal 
for  the  duchy  of  Massa  and  Carrara.  Massa  and  its  terri- 
tory contain  fW>m  9000  to  10,000  inhabitants. 

MASSACHUSETl'S,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  lies  between  41°  31' and  42"  52'  N.  lat.  and  63° 
fiO'  and  73"  5u'  W.  loni?  ;  but  the  two  islands  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  which  belong  to  it,  extend  as  far 
south  OS  41"  12'.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  washes  its  eastern 
*ai  lontbem  shores  to  the  extent  of  270  milesi  if  the  nu- 


mcKHis  infiexions  and  mlets  are  taken  into  Moonnt  On  iba 
south,  Massachusetts  is  bounded  by  Rhode  Island,  writh 
which  it  has  a  common  boundary-line  of  69  mila^  and  by 
Connecticut,  whidh  forms  its  boundary  for  66  miles.  On  the 
west  the  boundary-tine  formed  by  New  York  rather  exeeeds 
50  miles.  North  of  Massachusetts  are  Vermont  aod  New 
Hampshire,  which  respectively  form  its  boundary  for  38 
and  S5  miles.  Its  length  from  Plymouth  harbour  on 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  along  the  southern  border  to  New  York,  is 
about  145  miles,  and  its  mean  width  about  SO  milea.  Its 
surface  is  7333  miles,  or  nearly  the  area  of  Wales. 

•SAor««ait(2  /rJlani/f.— NarnigansetBay,  which  Uea  chiefly 
within  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  [Rhodi  laLAiro^*  enters 
by  its  most  north-eastern  inlet  into  Maasaebuaeita,  where  it 
receives  the  Taunton  river,  the  most  considerable  of  all  the 
strcanu  which  ML  into  that  bay ;  the  tide  aacends  this 
river  to  Dighton,  eight  miles  above  iis  month.  Farther 
east  is  Buzzards  Bay,  a  deep  indentation  stretching  in  a 
north-eastern  direction  into  the  mainland.   From  its  en- 
trance between  Seaconat  Point  and  the  aouth-weatem  of 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  to  its  innermost  corner,  it  is  3S  miles 
long,  but  it  lessens  in  width  from  ten  miles  to  obe  mile. 
The  innermost  corner  is  divided  ftom  Cape  Cod  Baj  by  an 
isthmus  fire  miles  in  width.   This  bay  is  very  much  in- 
dented by  small  luiys  on  both  shores,  but  it  is  shallow,  espe- 
cially towards  its  inner  part;  yet  vessels  of  oonaiderable 
draught  may  ascend  to  New  Bedford.  16  or  17  miles  from 
its  entrance.  The  shores  are  low  and  sandy.   On  the  east 
of  Buszarda  Bay  b^ns  Barnstable  Peninsula,  whieh  first 
stretches  from  the  mainland,  a  little  north  of  aai^  35  miles, 
Tar}  ing  in  width  bam  3  to  20  miles;  it  then  i^iangea  its 
direction  to  north  and  north-weat,  for  about  30  miles,  with 
a  mean  width  of       miles,  and  terminates  in  Ca|*e  Cod. 
The  difference  in  the  rise  of  the  tide^  south  and  north 
of  the  peninsula,  is  remarkable.   In  Buixards  Bay  and  in 
Nantucket  Bay  it  rises  from  34  to  4  feet,  and  in  Cipo  Cod 
Bay  to  16  feet.    Barnstable  Peninsula  encloses  the  southern 
portion  of  a  large  bay,  which  is  generally  called  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  though  at  present  that  name  is  limited  to  the 
northern  portion  oi  it,  and  the  southern,  which  is  enclosed 
by  the  peninsula,  is  called  Barnstable  Bay  or  Cape  Cod 
Bay.   This  large  bay  extends  nortiiwards  to  Cape  Anne  in 
the  form  of  a  parulelt^ram,  Si  milea  long  flmn  south- 
south-east  to  north-north-weat,  and  29  mika  in  width.  From 
Cape  Cod  to  Cajw  Anne  it  is  open  44  miles  to  the  Atlantic 
It  contains  the  important  harbours  of  Pljnnonth,  Boston, 
and  Salem.   North  of  Cape  Anne  the  shores  are  aomewhat 
high  and  rocky. 

South  of  Barnstable  Peninsula  are  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Nantucket  is  about  15 
miles  in  length  and  4  in  breadth,  rises  to  a  very  moderate 
height,  and  is  level.  Its  sandy  soil  is  almost  entuely  aterile, 
and  the  inhabitants  live  by  fishing.  It  conatitates  a  sepa- 
rate county,  inhabited  liy  7286  souls  in  1820.  Martha's 
Vineyard  is  about  16  miles  in  length  and  8  in  its  greatest 
breadth ;  the  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy,  but  pro- 
ductive in  some  places.  Together  with  some  smaller  islands 
lying  near  it,  Mutha's  Vineyard  oonstitntes  Dukes  Coun^, 
which  in  1820  contained  3295  inhabitanta.  The  wide  bay 
which  is  enclosed  by  these  islands  on  the  south,  and  by 
Barnstable  Peninsula  on  the  north,  is  called  Nantucket  Biy. 

Swfaee  ami  Soil.— The  surface  of  the  Barnstable  Penin- 
sula is  level,  or  rather  consists  of  two  inclined  plains,  which 
attain  some  elevation  where  th^  meet  Between  Hyannas 
harbour  and  Barnstable,  the  highest  level  is  about  80  feet 
above  low-water  in  Nautucket  Bay ;  but  on  the  isthmus 
which  unites  the  peninsula  to  the  continent,  it  is  only  4tf 
feet.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is  sandy  and  light,  and  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  but  cultivated  with  great  iodmtry.  The 
country  along  the  western  side  of  Buuards  Bay  and  the 
shores  of  Masoachusetts  Bay  is  similar  in  soil.  But  this  flat 
country  rutes  rapidly  inland,  so  that  the  iiio,  though  it 
amountato  16or  18  feet,  is  only  perceptible  fhtm  5  to  10  miles 
from  the  sea  in  the  xivers.  At  the  back  of  this  tevel  tract 
is  a  hilly  region,  which  in  the  north-eastern  districts  ex- 
tends nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  westward  to  ib« 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  river.  Its  surface  is  i^reeably 
diversified  by  hills  and  depressions ;  the  soil  of  the  latter  is 
deep  and  strong,  and  cultivated  with  considerable  eare. 
In  this  part  some  hilla  rise  lo  a  considerable  elevatioii,  lite 
highest,  Mount  Wachuset,  ottoining  nearly  4000  feet  HiUs 
of  smaller  elevation  extend  towarcb  the  Connecticut  liver, 
but  thev  approach  th«  banks  of  the  hrw^oqly  near  Nortlump- 
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if>ti  uil  Hadley.  North  and  south  of  these  places  the  Con- 
neetiout  runs  through  a  valley,  ft-om  two  to  three  miles  wide, 
which  iseoveredbyan  alluvium  of  great  fertility.  West  of  it 
the  rauntry  immediately  rises  into  high  hills,  which  gradu- 
ally attain  the  elevation  of  mountsuna;  Berkshire,  the  most 
western  district  of  the  state,  being  traversed  A-om  north 
to  south  by  two  continuous  ridges,  whose  more  elevated 
parts  are  from  3000  to  4000  feet  nigh.  The  valleys  of  this 
district  have  a  very  fertile  soil 

Jtiptrt.—Tha  western  and  mountainous  region  is  tra- 
ven^  by  the  HoonatoQiek.  which  rises  near  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  state,  and  traverses  it  by  »  southern 
course  of  nearly  SO  miles,  when  it  enters  Connecticut;  it  is 
a  very  rapid  river  and  not  navigable  in  Massachusetts.  Hie 
Connecticut  enters  Massachusetts  from  New  Hampshire 
and  traverses  it  by  a  course  of  about  70  miles,  includmg  its 
numerous  bends.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  whole  of 
its  oonne  in  Massachusetts.  [Connecticut.]  No  consider- 
able river  falls  into  Massachusetts  Bay.  Charles  river,  which 
fallsi  into  Boston  harbour,  though  its  whole  courM  does  not 
exceed  30  miles,  is  navigable  for  about  e^ht  miles  for  k^e 
boats,  the  tide  flowing  up  to  Dedham.  The  Merrlmac  rises 
in  New  Hampshire  on  the  western  declivities  of  the  White 
Mountains,  north  of  44°  N.  lat,  and  runs  nearly  due  south, 
SO  miles,  when  it  receives  a  branch  from  Winnepisseogee 
lak^  and  then  runs  for  52  miles  south-BDath*east,  till  it  is 
met  by  the  Nashua  river  from  the  south-wntb-west.  Below 
the  junction  with  the  Nashua,  the  Merrimao  curves  gradu- 
ally to  the  east  for  12  miles,  and  afterwards  runs  to  the 
north-east  about  30  miles,  when  it  Mis  into  the  Atlantic 
after  a  course  of  more  than  150  miles.  In  its  natural  state 
the  Merrimac  opposed  great  impediments  to  navigation. 
The  tide  ascends  to  Haverhill.  18  miles  from  its  mouth,  but 
above  it  the  course  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  several  fklls 
and  rapids.  The  lowest  is  below  Chelnnftffd,  where  the  river 
falls  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  to  avoid  which  a  canal  with  three 
locks  has  been  made.  Between  this  ledge  of  roek  and  Havet^ 
bill  the  stream,  though  stilt  rapid,  is  navigable.  Numerous 
ftlls  and  rapi^  occur  within  New  Hampshire,  all  which  are 
now  avoidea  by  canals.  The  number  of  tnese  canals  is  eleven, 
and  an  uninterrupted  navigation  has  thus  been  effected  as 
ikr  up  the  river  as  Concord  in  New  Hampshire.  The  im- 
portance of  this  river  for  internal  navigation  has  been  much 
increased  by  the  Middlesex  Canal. 

C/imoto.— The  climate  of  Massachusetts  is  much  colder 
in  winter,  and  warmer  in  summer,  than  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Great  Britain,  though  the  difference  of  latitude 
amounte  to  about  nine  degrees.  The  mean  temperature 
seems  to  be  48°,  or  about  twodegrees  less  than  that  of  Lon- 
don. The  winter  commences  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber and  terminates  abotU  the  middle  of  March.  In  this 
season  the  thermnneter  commimly  ranges  between  43*  and 
10°,  and  sometimes  descends  below  zero  of  Fahr, ;  snow 
covers  the  ground  and  the  rivers  are  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  loodedwaggons.  The  spring  terminates  in  the  middle  of 
May.  The  summer  is  hot,  and  at  the  solstice  the  thermometer 
fluently  rises  to  77*  evetrdayfor  a  month  and  man; 
sometimes  it  attains  90°  and  even  100°.  In  the  same  sea- 
son it  sometimes  descends  in  the  night  to  60°,  whilst  at 
noon  it  is  90°.  The  summer  lasts  to  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  weather  grows  rapidly  colder.  The  prevalent 
winds  are  fVom  the  north-west  and  north.  The  north-west 
wind  prevails  during  the  whole  year,  except  the  summer, 
when  the  wind  blows  mostly  ftom  the  south  or  south-west. 
In  winter  the  coldest  wind  is  from  the  north-west  Rains 
are  more  abundant  in  winter  than  in  lummer.  The  annual 

Suontity  amounts  to  more  than  40  inches,  whldi  is  nearly 
ouble  the  quantity  that  fklb  in  many  plaoes  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Yet  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  ndny 
days  is  fewer  in  Massachusetts  than  in  most  countries  of 
Europe.  Slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  not  uncommon. 

Prodttctioru. — As  Massachusetts  was  early  settled,  a  greater 
portion  of  its  surface  is  cultivated  than  in  most  of  the  other 
states,  and  agriculture  has  been  more  improved.  The  farms 
generally  average  from  100  to  200  acres.  The  principal  agricul* 
tural  productions  are,  Indian  com,  rye,  oats,  potatoesTliemp, 
flax,  pe&s,  hops,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  which  lost  are  used  as 
food  for  swine  and  oattle.  Wheat,  buckwheat,  and  barley 
are  raised  only  in  small  quantities.  Forests  still  cover  a 
considerable  pOTtion  of  the  surface.  In  the  plains  there  ore 
only  pines,  the  white  pine  on  asoil  consisting  of  light  loam, 
and  the  yellow  pine  on  sand  and  gravel.  The  hilly  and 
moontainons  country  prodaoes  oak,  walnut,  birch,  mapl^ 


ash,  cedar,  cherry,  and  chcsnut  In  the  valleys  and  on  the 
bauksof  Ihe  rivers  there  are  elm,  cherry,  maple,  and  aspen. 
Some  marshy  places  are  covered  mostly  wiih  white  cedar. 
All  the  fruit-trees  of  England  ore  cultivated. 

The  cattle  and  the  hog  are  of  a  good  size,  especially  the 
former,  in  the  mounlainous  and  hilly  country  west  of  Con- 
necticut river.  Wolves  are  still  found  in  the  hilly  region. 
Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  in  the  sea.  The  wliale  fishery 
in  the  sea  between  Massachusetts  and  the  Great  Bank  of 
Newfoundland  is  still  important,  though  the  larger  kinds 
of  whales  have  disappeared,  and  only  the  black  fish  (Del- 
phinus  globiceps,  Cuv.)  comes  there  iii  shoals,  and  is  taken 
in  considerable  numbers  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket, 
and  the  vessels  sent  from  New  Bedford  in  Buzzards  Boy. 
The  fishery  of  cod  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  on  the  hanks 
near  Nantucket  is  still  more  important,  and  also  that  of 
mackerel.  The  other  fish,  abounding  in  the  same  tract  of 
sea  are  haddock,  herring,  halibut,  and  sturgeon.  Lobsters, 
crabs,  and  some  other  shell-fltih  abound  in  Masiiachusetts 
Bay. 

Iron  occurs  in  several  places,  but  is  not  much  worked. 
There  are  some  traces  of  copper  and  lead.  Limestone 
abounds  in  Berkshire,  where  some  good  marble  also  occurs. 
Slate  is  found  in  one  tr  two  places. 

Inhabitanta. — The  population,  which  during  the  last  cen- 
tury increased  very  rapidly,  at  present  increases  more  slowly. 
The  emigration  towards  the  west  is  considerable.  In  1820 
the  population  amounted  to  521,725,  and  in  1830  to  610,408 
individuals.  According  to  tlic  lost  census  there  were  81 
individualstoeachsquaremile.  In  1837  it  had  increased  to 
691,222  individaals,  or  more  than  94  to  each  square  mile. 
Massachusetts  has  no  staves. 

CanaU  and  Rciitroad».-~The  Middlesex  canal  begins  at 
Charlestown  oppoKite  Boston,  and  terminates  at  Chelmsford 
on  the  Merrimac;  the  length  is  27  miles;  the  width  at  the 
surfkce  thirty,  and  at  the  bottom  twenty  feet ;  the  depth  is 
three  feet.  The  highest  level  is  104  feet  above  Boston 
harbour.  By  this  canal  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Merrimac  are  united  with  the  town  of  Boston.  The  Block- 
stone  canal  extends  from  Worcester  (which  is  about  hidf 
way  between  Boston  and  the  Connecticut  river)  to  Pro- 
vidence in  Rhode  Island;  the  length  is  44  miles,  of 
which  sixteen  are  in  Rhode  Island.  The  Hamp^ire 
and  Hampden  canal  branches  off  from  the  Connecticut 
river  at  Northampton,  and  unites  with  tlie  Farming- 
ton  canal  at  the  southern  boundary-lino  of  Massachu- 
setts; the  Farmington  canal,  which  may  be  considered 
as  its  continuation,  traverses  the  state  of  Connecticut 
in  its  whole  breadth,  terminating  at  New  Haven.  The 
whole  line  is  about  80  miles  long,  of  whtdi  about  thirty  are 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  Quiney  railroad,  the  first  road  of  this  description 
made  in  the  United  States,  was  constructed  for  Uie  pur 
pose  of  transporting  the  granite  of  tliat  town  to  the  tide- 
water ;  it  is  3  miles  long.  A  railroad  intended  to  unite  the 
town  of  Boston  with  Albany  on  the  Hudson  river  in  New 
York,  has  been  completed  to  Worcester,  about  40  miles 
Another  railroad  is  constructing  from  Boston  to  Lowel,  30 
miles;  and  anotlier  from  Boston  to  Providence  in  Rhode 
Island,  about  40  miles ;  probably  both  are  completed. 

Maniffaeturet. — The  manufactures  of  this  state  are  more 
considerable  than  those  of  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  if 
its  extent  and  population  are  considered.  The  most  import- 
ant branch  is  the  construction  of  vessels;  hut  the  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  woollen  goods^  of  paper,  leather, 
iron,  and  glass  are  also  very  extenstveL  Boston  has  some 
rope  manufactures,  sugar-houses,  and  train-oil  distilleries, 
of  which  last  there  are  also  some  in  New  BedfoM  and  on 
the  island  of  Nantucket  Straw  bonnets  are  made  by  1h» 
country  people  in  some  districts.  There  are  290  incorpo- 
rated manu&cturing  companies  in  the  state. 

Commerce;  Natfigation;  W*Afry.— The  commercial  relar 
tions  of  this  state,  both  with  foreign  countries  and  the  other 
states  of  the  Union,  are  extensive  and  important.  The  most 
important  articles  of  export  are  dried  and  salt  fish,  train 
and  spermaceti  oil,  sailed  beef,  flour,  soap,  candles,  leather, 
and  cotton  goods.  The  imports  consist  mostly  of  colonial 
goods,  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  as  coffee,  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, indigo,  iron,  and  hemp,  together  with  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  England,  especially  silk,  linen,  and  woollen. 
The  countries  of  Europe  which  the  vessels  of  this  state 
principally  visit  are  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden;  from 
the  two  latter  countries  they  import  great  quantities  of 
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inn;  tbey  ilw  tint  China.  BnsiL  tnd  th«  Bnditti, 
Spuiah,  ud  Danish  tslands  in  the  West  Indies.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  more  foreign  trade  than  any  sute  of  the 

Union,  except  New  York,  and  the  tonnage  of  its  ship- 
ping exceeds  even  that  of  New  York.  By  an  agreement 
entered  into  vitfa  England  in  18IB,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Uniied  States  are  permitted  to  fish  cod  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Newfoundland,  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  the  coasts  of 
lAbradtH-;  and  in  this  branch  of  flfthery,  together  with  that 
of  the  mackerel,  more  than  1000  vessels  and  boats  belong- 
ing to  Massachusetts  are  engaged.  New  Bedford  and  the 
isUnd  of  Nantucket  also  send  about  250  vessels  to  the  whale 
and  sperm  fishery,  tlw  tonnage  of  which  amounts  to  mora 
than  80,000  tons  ;  and  when  the  several  vessds  are  added, 
which  are  supplied  by  Boston,  Salein,  and  Plymouth,  the 
shinping  empioved  by  this  state,  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
probably  exceeos  100,000  tons. 

The  total  of  the  imports  from  tstof  October,  1832,  to 
30th  of  September,  lH^^3,  amounted  to  19,940,911  dollars, 
and  that  of  the  exportti  to  9,683,122  dollars,  of  which  latter 
5,150,^84  dollars  were  of  domestic  produce,  and  4,532,S38 
dollars  of  foreign  produce,  which  clearly  shows  that  many 
of  the  states  lying  farther  west  receive  their  imports  by 
way  of  Massachusetts,  but  export  their  produce  by  another 
road.  In  carrying  on  this  trade,  more  than  225,000  tons 
of  American  and  somewhat  more  than  30,000  tons  of  fo- 
reign  sbippinjj^  were  emplwed, 

PoUtieM  Division  ana  1btm».~-'Ih.e  state  is  divided  into 
S8  counties ;  the  capital  is  Boston.  [Boston.]  Round  the 
Bay  of  Boston,  whoso  entrance  is  formed  by  Point  Alder- 
ton  on  the  south,  and  Point  Shirley  on  the  North,  are  some 
imnortant  places,  as  Quincy,  which  hat  quairies  of  granite, 
and  4000  inhabitants ;  Cambridge,  the  seat  uf  Harvard  Cul- 
lege,  with  6071  inhabitants;  and  Charlestown,  with  8783 
inuabitants,  and  a  dockyard  belonging  to  the  general 
government.  Cambridge  and  Charlestown  are  united  to 
Boston  by  bridges,  and  may  almost  be  considered  as  suburbs. 
Farther  north  along  the  shore  is  Lynn,  with  7000  inhabit- 
ants, and  extensive  manubctucea  of  shoes ;  Salem,  built  on 
a  peninsula  in  Marblehead  Hubour.  baa  an  extensive  com- 
merce, especially  with  the  East  Indies,  and  1 3,836  inhabit- 
ants; Gloucester,  on  the  south-side  of  Cape  Anne,  has  a 
spacious  harbour,  with  7518  inhabitants,  and  is  engaged  in 
the  fisheries ;  and  Newbury  Port,  a  well-built  place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Merrimac,  with  6388  inhMtitanta,  who  are  en- 
|ptgod  in  Ashing  and  commerce.  On  the  shores  of  Barnstable 
Bay  is  Plymouth,  with  a  good  harbour ;  it  was  the  first  seltie- 
meot  in  the  colony,  and  contains  4751  inhabitants.  Barn- 
stable has  4000  inhabitants,  and  is  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
On  Buzzards  Bay  is  New  Bedford,  with  7592  inhabitants, 
who  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  spermaceti  candles  and  salt.  In  the  in- 
terior is  Lowell  on  the  Merrimac,  with  extensive  manu- 
fiwtures  of  cotton  and  wool ;  in  1833  more  than  36,000,000 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  made  here.  Worcester,  near  the 
centre  of  the  state,  where  the  railroad  and  the  Blackstono 
canal  meet,  has  4172  inhabitants,  and  some  internal  com- 
merce. Northampton,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  has  36 1 3 
inhabitants  and  large  tan-yards.  Pittsfield,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Houssatonie,  near  the  boundary  of  New  York,  has  3570 
inhabitants,  with  manufacturesofiron  and  considerable  trade. 

History. — This  part  of  the  American  continent  was  'pro- 
bably  discovered  by  John  Cabot  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  though  visited  several  times  during  the  follow- 
ing century,  no  settlement  was  made.  A  company  was 
chartered  by  James  I,  in  1606,  to  which  this  oountry  was 
granted  undinr  the  name  of  North  Virginia.  Tfaa  first  settle- 
ment however  was  only  fivmed  in  1620  atPlymouth,  by  about 
1 20  fomilies  of  non-oonfbrmists,  wbo  had  Ued  to  Holland, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Cape  Cod.  They  framed  a  consti- 
tution, and  took  an  oath  lo  keep  it.  It  afterwards  became 
the  groundwork  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.  The  first 


r^lar  houe  of  reprasentattvas  was  Dt^nised  in  i^".** 
The  progress  of  the  colony  jras  very  slow  m  the  befrinmr  r 
especially  on  acoountof  theoppression  to  which  the  inh  - 
ants  were  subjected  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuari».  l>t.-:  -:-.- 
tbe  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  after  the  Rie!itom:t-> 
Though  they  were  rolicted  by  the  Revolution  of  iSbH.  j:. 
the  increase  of  the  colony  was  thus  promoted,  its  popu\»'.  t  - 
in  1730  did  not  exceed  120,000  individuals.  Since  thai  i:  . 
however  it  lias  improved  rapidly.   In  the  RcTolutiui.r.:. 
war  Massachusetts  tooka  leading  part,  by  resistini;  the  c... 
mands  of  the  English  government,  and  creating  a.  tnilcsri 
force.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  battle  of  Lcxii.£- 
ton.  It  adopted  a  new  constitution  in  17S0.  and  after  Ma.tD. 
whidi  up  to  1819  formed  a  part  of  the  atata,  bad  Ui- 
sepa rated  from  it,  the  constitution  was  amended  for  the 
time  in  1820.   According  to  this  constitution  the  Icgi^i^ 
ture  consistsof  a  senate  and  a  house  of  repreeeBtattTes.  It  - 
wnate  is  chosen  by  the  counties,  each  citizen  possessd 
landed  proper^  to  the  amount  of  60  dollars  having  a  vote : 
but  the  number  of  the  senators  to  be  chosen  by  eacfa  coucy 
depends  on  its  quota  of  taxes.  The  other  house  is  cfaose ti  U 
the  towns,  arcoraing  to  their  population,  each  citizen 
sessedof  60  dollars  nsving  a  vote.    In  1830  there  were  i>i  st< 
natorsandSOl  representativea.  The  executive  power  is  vcsvi 
in  a  gorcmor,  Iteutenant-govemor,  and  nine  counsel'K-r*. 
The  first  two  officers  are  3iosen  -annually  by  fhe  eitizer.N 
and  the  counsellors  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houst-^ 
from  among  the  persons  returned  as  senatora.  Massachu- 
setts sends  two  members  to  the  senate  and  thirteen  to  liie 
bouse  of  representatives  at  Washington. 

Educatim. — As  generally  in  the  United  States,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  classes  is  an  object  attended  to  by  the 
state.  For  that  purpose  the  State  is  divided  into  small  xovn- 
ships,  or  separate  corpora  lions,  of  from  five  to  seven  milca 
square,  and  the  number  of  these  townships  amounts  to 
But  that  the  distance  which  children  have  to  so  to  attend 
school  may  not  be  too  great,  each  township  is  divided  int  j 
smaller  districts.   In  each  a  school  is  established,  which  in 
summer  is  attended  by  the  younger  children,  and  condurte-i 
by  a  woman ;  but  in  winter  it  u  visited  1^  diUdren  from 
ten  to  fineen  yean  oU.  The  children  ate  instructed  iu 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic.  The  number  of  these  schools  amounts  to 
about  3000 ;  and  in  winter  tb^  are  attended  by  more  thaii 
140,000,  and  in  summer  by  upwards  of  120.000  chiMrr-n. 
These  common  schools,  as  they  are  called,  are  wholly  sup- 
ported by  a  tax  upon  the  people.  The  number  of  academic^  cr 
private  schools  amounts  to  854,  hut  a  great  proportion  r.f 
them  are  small  establisbnients,  kept  in  the  interval  between 
the  winter  and  summer  terms  of  the  district  schools.  Sonic 
larger  institutions  of  this  description  are  attended  by  tlic 
children  of  wealthiwpuents,  who  wi^  togive them  agreater 
amount  of  na^l  knowledge.   Th«r  number  amounts 
to  more  than  60.  Among  the  learned  inatitntions  is  Harvard 
College  at  Gambridf^,  three  miles  ftom  Boston,  the  be»t 
endowed  institution  in  the  United  Statea;  it  Ina  an  analo- 
mical  museum,  a  botanical  garden,  a  oolleclion  of  minerals, 
and  a  library  of  35,000  volumes.  There  are  at  presets 
thirty  instructors  and  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  stu- 
dents.   Other  collegiate  institutions  are  Williams' Colle^ 
at  WiUiamatown,  with  seven  instructors  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twentv  atudents ;  Amherst  Collie,  wiiii 
twelve  instructors  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  stadenis;  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  which  has  a  deservedly 
high  reputation,  and  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary. 

(Darby's  Viewt^tha  United  Statet;  Warden's  ^enwn.' 
(ifthe  United  8UUM<if  America;  V\^W%  SUOistioaL  Vtete 
of  iha  Ctmmareeqfthe  Umt^ Statu q£ America;  Jtmraat 
qf  EdtuxUian,  •  On  the  New  England  Free  Spools,'  tuL  ii. ; 
American  Almanac;  '  An  account  of  the  Common  Schools 
in  the  Slates  of  Mawaohuaetta,'  &o.,  in  the  3rd  pubticatiou 
of  the  Central  Society  of  £dnoati(n.) 
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